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SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 25, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who hast set in man's 
heart the impulse to build altars of sac- 
rifice and temples of praise: We thank 
Thee for this wayside shrine of prayer. 
Thou hast placed us in a world of beauty 
and wonder. May we find joy in the 
loveliness of nature, the strength of 
friendship, the conquest of difficulty, 
and the satisfactions of service. 

Let Thy spirit rise upon us with the 
gladness of morning, that in Thy light 
we may see light. May we discern 
clearly the illusions of transitory glitter 
and the abiding worth of faith and hope 
and love. Teach us to set a watch upon 
our lips, that the words we speak may be 
words of healing and strength, under- 
standing, and encouragement. Make us 
swift to appreciate and slow to blame. 
Strengthen our arms as in all the world 
we fight for righteousness and justice 
and truth. We ask it in the name of 
that One who is the Life and the Truth 
and the Way. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaRLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 24, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 15. An act to provide for the incorpo- 
ration, regulation, merger, consolidation, and 
dissolution of certain business corporations 
in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 4511. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the Territory 
of Hawaii certain real property at Kahului, 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H.; 

H. R. 6336. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
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necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; 

H. R. 6635. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the AMVETS, American 
Veterans of World War II, in the District of 
Columbia; and 

H. R. 6787. An act to extend the Rubber 
Act of 1348 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, and for other purposes. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Health of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. HunT, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 





TRANSACTIONS OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to make insertions in the 
Recorp and to transact other routine 
business, without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so orcered. 





PETITION 


Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) presented resolutions of 
the General Cou:t of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, relating to the placing 
of a limitation upon the amount of 
mouey to be spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which were referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

(See resolutions printed in full when 
laid before the Senate by the Acting 
President pro tempore on March 24, 
1952, p. 2732, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 





TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS IN WASH- 
INGTON METROPOLITAN AREA—RESO- 
LUTION OF BOARD OF COUNTY COM- 
MISSIONERS OF PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY, MD. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 


the most difficult problems facing the 
citizens of the Washington metropolitan 


area is the transit situation currently 
before committees of the Congress. 

I present for appropriate reference a 
resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Prince Georges 
County, Md., relative to this important 
subject. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. Butter of Maryland 
on March 24, 1952, p. 2732, CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 





NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION—EX- 
EMPTION OF CERTAIN PENSIONS FROM 
TAXATION—RESOLUTIONS OF NEW 
JERSEY VOCATIONAL AND ARTS ASSO- 
CIATION, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
education in our country, next to our sys- 
tem of checks and balances, is perhaps 
the strongest bulwark of our great na- 
tional virtues. 

I hold in my hand a thought-provoking 
resolution adopted by the New Jersey 
Vocational and Arts Association at its 
convention in Asbury Park, N. J., on 
March 22, urging the establishment of a 
National Board of Education, which 
should be carefully considered by every 
Member of the Senate. 

Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject matter thereof, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 
together with a resolution adopted at the 
same convention in respect to the effects 
of inflation on certain wage groups. 

I request that the resolutions be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and without objection, 
will be printed in thc Recorp. 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

“Whereas education is a basic and vital 
element in the maintenance of our country 
and the American way of life; and 

“Whereas education on the national level 
is minimized and neglected under the pres- 
ent organization in the Federal Security 
Agency: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Association in convention assem- 
bled at Asbury Park, N. J., March 22, 1952, 
urges the establishment of a National Board 
of Education corresponding to State and 
local boards of education. This body should 
be appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. It should be biparti- 


san with long overlapping terms and have 
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the authority to speak on Nation-wide edu- 
cational problems. It should have the power 
to select the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 
“EsTHER R. HALLOCK, 
“President, New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Association. 
“CHARLES A. HAAs, 
“President, New Jersey Section of 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. 
“HaROLD A. WEEDELI, 
“President, New Jersey Council of 
Local Administrators and Super- 
visors of Vocational and Practi- 
cal Arts Education.” 


To the Committee on Finance: 

“Whereas inflation has seriously affected 
the economic vaiue of pensions, of retired 
public employees; and 

“Whereas income taxes create further 
hardships for this group; and 

“Whereas conditions could be considerably 
alleviated by providing increased income-tax 
exemptions; and 

“Whereas at least one group receives by 
law an exemption of $1,440 per year: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Association in convention assem- 
bled at Asbury Park, N. J., March 22, 1952, 
urges that Federal legislation be enacted to 
provide the same exemption for all retired 
public employees, including teachers. 

“ESTHER R. HALLOCK, 
“President, New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Associction. 
“CHarRLes A. HAAs, 
“President, New Jersey Section of 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. 
‘HAROLD A. WEEDELI, 
“President, New Jersey Council of 
Local Administrators and Super- 
visors Of Vocational and Practi- 
cal Arts Education.” 


FEDERAL ECONOMY—PETITION 
TARY INTERNATIONAL, 
KANS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, that 
our people are deeply concerned and 
alarmed over the increasing cost of Gov- 
ernment is particularly emphasized in a 
petition from the members of Rotary In- 
ternational of Atchison, Kans., who 
name specific avenues where retrench- 
ment and economy can be employed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pe- 
tition be printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We, the undersigned members of Rotary 
International, of Atchison, Kans., and repre- 
senting practically every industry, profes- 
sion, and business in the community, peti- 
tion our elected representatives as follows: 

We have viewed with increasing alarm the 
ever-increasing cost of government at all 
levels. 

More specifically, we believe that true 
unification of the Armed Forces should be 
made a reality, particularly as regards accu- 
rate analysis of requirements, centralization 
of procurement, and simplified competitive 


bidding, thus eliminating waste at home and 
abroad. 

That the Hoover report or a similar non- 
partisan study should be immediately imple- 
mented and all economics possible in keep- 
ing with our form of government he adopted 
with all possible speed. 


OF RO- 
A'CHISON, 
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That subsidies of every kind and character 
be reviewed with a view of fixing those found 
to be essential within the realm of reason 
and sound business principles. 

That our system of checks and balances 
be reviewed to ascertain if there are suffi- 
cient safeguards to maintain absolute in- 
tegrity or quick exposure of dishonesty in 
public officials. 

That all waste should be eliminated from 
our international program. We fully real- 
ize that reasonable men can disagree as to 
wnat is necessary and what is not. What we 
want eliminated is pure waste. 

Signed by members of the Rotary Club at 
Atchison, Kans., March 13, 1952. 


A ————— 


ALLOCATION OF STEEL FOR HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION—RESOLUTION OF WIS- 
CONSIN HOUSEHOLD GOODS CARRIERS’ 
BUREAU 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
spoken previously on the floor of the 
Senate on behalf of the need for allo- 
cation of an appropriate amount of steel 
for highway construction purposes. With 
steel apparently coming into greater sup- 
ply and being used for relatively non- 
essential purposes, the American people 
cannot understand why comparatively so 
little ste2l has been assigned for the 
vital task of improving the Nation’s 
highway system. 

I send to the desk a resolution which 
I have received from Edward J. Konkol, 
general manager cf the Wisconsin 
Household Goods Carriers’ Bureau. The 
resolution urges that a sufficient amount 
of steel be assigned by the National Pro- 
duction Authority for this vital purpose. 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, and thereafter be appropriately 
referred. I trust the NPA will take due 
note. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Whereas one of the important items in 
our industry is the roads, streets, and high- 
ways over which we operate; and 

Whereas our attention has been called to 
the fact that the Wisconsin Highway Com- 
mission has scheduled a highway recon- 
struction and improvement program esti- 
mated to cost approximately $68,000,000, 
being the largest improvement program ever 
scheduled in the history of this State; and 

Whereas present restrictions of steel and 
critical materials in limited allotments to 
the various States may result in a deduc- 
tion or elimination of many highway proj- 


ects scheduled for improvements this year; 
and 

Whereas it behooves us to do all in our 
power to support the Wisconsin Highway 
Commission in its construction and im- 
provement program and to assist said com- 
mission in its efforts to secure an increase 
in the present allotments by designating 
high priorities for highways in the defense 
effort and requesting increases in allocation 
of structural steel for highway and bridge 
construction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Wis- 
consin Household Goods Carriers’ Brreau 
urgently requests the National Production 
Authority to designate high priority to high- 
way construction with the view of increas- 
ing allotments of structural steel to highway 
construction; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to Mr. Manly Fleischmann, 
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director of the National Production Au- 
thority and to the Wisconsin Members of 
Congress. 
WISCONSIN HOUSEHOLD 
Goops CARRIERS’ BUREAU, 
By E. A. BECKER, President. 
By WILLIAM A. WALKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Epwarp J. RONKOL, 
. Ganeral Manager. 
Dated at Oshkosh, Wis., this 13th day of 
March 1952. 


Attested: 


mcr ee 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committce 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. Res. 296. Resolution increasing the lim- 
it of expenditures by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs for an investiga- 
tion of the relationship of the United States 
with the Indians; without amendment; and, 
under the rule, the resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

S. 1989. A bill to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Washing- 
ton as Rufus Woods Lake; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 13:6); 

S. 2285. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a dam and dike to prevent the flow 
of tidal waters into North Slough, Coos 
County, Oreg.; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1347) ; 

S. 2521. A bill to revive and reenact sec- 
tion 6 of the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 22, 
1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 1348); 

S. J. Res. 112. Jcint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization 
for certain projects for local flood protec- 
tion in the Tennessee River Basin; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1349); and 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the State 
of Kentucky as Lake Cumberland; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1350). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S.2910. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Knight Waters and Arnold Elzey Waters, Jr.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2911. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of a United States Marine Corps Drum and 
Bugle Corps at the 1952 Convention of the 
Massachusetts Department of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 2912. A bill to increase the optional 
standard deduction for married persons 
filing separate income-tax returns; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

5.2913. A bill for the relief of Tokiko Mi- 
nekoshi and her two children; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S.2914. A bill for the relief of Bogdan 

Wasiel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUNT (for himself and Mr, 
O’MAHONEY): 

§. 2915. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands and 
rights-of-way in the State of Wyoming to 
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the town of Jackson, Wyo.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2916. A bill for the relief of Vera Laz- 
aros and Cristo Lazaros; and 

S. 2917. A bill for the relief of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the nomination 
of the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


— 


FINALITY OF CONTRACTS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN COM- 
MON CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS AND 
FREIGHT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2355) to 
establish the finality of contracts be- 
tween the Government and common 
carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 


ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN SECTIONS OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT RELAT- 


ING TO PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT IN | 


MATTER OF RATES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted amendments in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2745) to 
eliminate certain sections of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which provide for 
preferential treatment in the matter of 
rates, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R.15. An act to provide for the incor- 
poration, regulation, merger, consolidation, 
and dissolution of certain business corpora- 
tions in the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 6635. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the AMVETS, American 
Veterans of World War II, in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 4511. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the Territory of 
Hawaii certain real property at Kahului, 
Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 6336. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; and 

H. R. 6787. An act to extend the Rubber 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


(a ee Ro 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

David K. E. Bruce, of Virginia, to be United 
States Alternate Governor of the Interna- 
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tional Monetary Fund, and the United States 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for a term of 5 years, vice James E. Webb. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

Address delivered by him at the dedication 
of the new United States Department of 
Agriculture building, at Alexandria, La., on 
March 22, 1952. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Text of statement read by Senator Mc- 
CaRRAN on behalf of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee at the conclusion of the tes- 
timony before it by Owen Lattimore, on 
March 21, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “SEPA Would Waste 
Both Our Money and Scarce Materials to 
Win Power,” published in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer of March 5, 1952. 

Article entitled “Corn Squeezin’s,” dealing 
with the Hells Canyon project, written by 
James Gossett, and published in the Gooding 
(Idaho) Leader of March 20, 1952. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Address by General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, before Pasadena (Calif.) Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Article entitled “Good Citizenship in Syra- 
cuse,” written by Raymond Moley, and pub- 
lished in Newsweek of March 17, 1952. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Editorial entitled “Government by Com- 
pulsion” and a letter written by Whiteford S. 
Blakeney to Mr. Harry A. DeButts, presi- 
dent, Southern Railway Co., published in a 
recent issue of the Charlotte (N. C.) News. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

Article entitled “An Inquiry Into Congres- 
sional Inquiries,” written by William S. 
White, and published in the New York Times 
Magazine of March 23, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Articles entitled “United States Gift 
Seeds Sow Good Will in the Philippines,” 
written by Harlan Trott, and published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 21, 
1952. 


ALLOCATIONS OF STEEL, COPPER, AND 
ALUMINUM 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to have inserted in the Rrec- 
orD following my remarks, a letter from 
Mr. Fleischmann setting forth the third- 
quarter allocations of steel, copper, and 
aluminum. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production, I have followed 
closely these quarterly allocations of 
controlled materials, I feel it is of prime 
importance that the military program 
be given sufficient materials to carry out 
current production schedules. After 
careful and continuing review, I believe 
that this has been done. We are 
achieving our goal of military prepared- 
ness as well as continued civilian pro- 
duction. 

In this way only, in my judgment, can 
the United States meet the requirements 
of the present international situation 
and maintain our domestic prosperity. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 24, 1952. 
Hon. BurNeEtT R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: I am glad to re- 
port to you at this time on the decisions 
that have been made with respect to the al- 
locations of steel, copper, and aluminum for 
use by the Nation’s industries during the 
third quarter of 1952 for both defense and 
civilian production. 

These decisions are based on an availabil- 
ity of steel in about the same amounts as 
the second quarter, and a supply of alumi- 
num slightly larger than in the second quar- 
ter. As expected, copper remains in shorter 
supply than the other three basic materials 
and is consequently the greatest single limit- 
ing factor on the extent of civilian produc- 
tion, in view of the continuing high needs 
of the military. 

We have continued our policy of allotting 
to the Defense Department controlled ma- 
terials sufficient to meet the entire military 
requirement, after careful review and screen- 
ing. Military needs for such materials re- 
main approximately equal to the revised set- 
ond quarter needs and still represent a very 
sizable claim on the available supply. Mili- 
tary requirements for aluminum are more 
than 40 percent of the total supply, and 
their needs for copper more than 40 per- 
cent. However, because the controlled ma- 
terials plan is doing an effective job for as- 
suring materials to authorized programs, it 
is now possible for the first time since this 
method of distribution was inaugurated last 
July to meet substantially 100 percent of 
the materials demands of many of the small- 
er claimants, and at the same time to pro- 
vide additional authorizations for maritime 
ship construction, schools, hospitals, com- 
mercial construction, and automobiles and 
trucks. 

It ic now also possible, without jeopardiz- 
ing any defense related production, to in- 
crease allocations to the area where the 
sharpest cuts have heretofore been neces- 
sary—the area of consumer goods. I am 
able to report that we have increased allo- 
cations for such use of aluminum for about 
37 percent more than the second quarter, of 
copper production by about 19 percent and 
steel by about 15 percent. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
stringent shortages remain of various forms 
and shapes of the controlled materials. In 
steel, as you know, demand for such items as 
heavy plate, structurals, and bars very con- 
siderably exceeds the present capacity of the 
Nation to meet the needs. 

While the present easing in the supply of 
such forms of steel as carbon, sheet, and 
strip, and in some aluminum, due to a re- 
duced demand, provides a breathing spell to 
those producers whose use of these materials 
does not require additional amounts of ma- 
terials which are not yet in good supply in 
relation to demand, we have had to keep in 
mind that this situation could be of only 
temporary duration. Even a slight increase 
in needs for defense production or an in- 
crease in consumer or industrial demand 
would throw the balance the other way. 

As you know, it is for this reason it is still 
necessary to use the controlled materials 
plan as the method of distribution. We are 
particularly mindful that the objective of 
highest priority in the use of the Nation’s 
material resources and facilities must be the 
assurance now and in the future that the de- 
mands of the military, the atomic energy 
program, and the expansion of industrial 
production and construction be met in full 
and on time. 

There follows a summary of the allocations 
of materials to the most vital programs, and 
there is attached a detailed listing of the 
allocations to the claimant agencies which 
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in turn have the responsibility for dividing 
these allocations into the appropriate allot- 
ments for the individual producers. In are 
riving at this particular distribution we have, 
of course, followed the usual process of con- 
sultation, through the Requirements Com- 
mittee of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, with all of the claimant agencies, 
and through the claimant agencies—and 
particularly the National Production Au- 
thority—with the advisory committees rep- 
resenting the affected industries. 

In this connection I would like to call your 
particular attention to the deliberate over- 
allotment—the granting of authorization for 
the use of materials somewhat in excess of 
known supply. Recent experience has shown 
that attrition—the failure of producers to 
present authorized orders to the mills—has 
increased. In arriving at this decision we 
undertook the most careful calculations we 
were able to make after discussions with both 
producers and their suppliers. On this basis 
it has been deemed necessary to increase our 
overallotments to balance the increasing 
failure of those who want authorizations to 
utilize all the materials available to them, 
because of economic adjustments and conse- 
quent change in market demand and because 
of changes in advance estimates of need in 
any system which requires calculation of re- 
quirements by producers as much as several 
months before actual usage. For the third 
quarter, therefore, overallotment in carbon 
steel is 17 percent, copper brass mill pro- 
duction 16 percent, copper wire mill pro- 
duction 10 percent, copper foundry products 
23 percent, and aluminum 13 percent. 

On this basis, the allocations for major 
areas are as follows: 

Automobiles and trucks: Allocations are 
provided for the production of 1,050,000 pas- 
senger automobiles during the third quarter 
with a balance between copper, aluminum, 
and steel. Sufficient materials are being 
allocated to produce the 1,050,000 cars, 
whereas in the second quarter manufacturers 
were required to use some of their inven- 
tories to reach this level of production. Allo- 
cations are provided for 270,000 trucks dur- 
ing the quarter. The question of the con- 
tinuation of the unit limitation is being 
reviewed by DPA, but it was stated that any 
limitation for the third quarter would not be 
less than 1,150,000 passenger cars and 
300,000 trucks. 

Railroad equipment: Allocations are pro- 
vided for a continued high level of freight 
car production—a total of 24,939 cars for the 
quarter. These allocations include provi- 
sion for 2,000 tank cars and 1,439 industrial 
cars. In addition, allocations were made for 
800 locomotives, 189 passenger-type cars, and 
225 transit and other cars. The question of 
unit limitations is being reviewed by DPA. 

Petroleum production: Sufficient steel al- 
locations are provided to carry forward the 
revised petroleum expansion program at a 
high level. Foreign petroleum expansion is 
carried forward at about the same rate. 

Construction: It has been possible to meet 
the requirements of the defense mineral and 
other basic mineral programs virtually in 
full, along with the construction programs 
of the Department of Defense and the De- 
fense Electric Power Administration. In the 
field of industrial expansion and commer- 
cial construction, allocations have been made 
to carry forward all of the construction proj- 
ects which received allocations in the sec- 
ond quarter. In addition, some structural 
steel is provided for third quarter new starts, 
and the NPA Facilities and Construction 
Bureau will be able to receive, appraise, and 
authorize some requests for new commercial 
construction in the third quarter. 

Public roads: Sufficient allocations have 
been provided to carry forward all public- 
road projects which have either received 
earlier allocations or were started before 
controls were established. 
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Agricultural machinery: Aluminum allo- 
cations are provided for irrigation pipe at 
levels substantially above the 1950 use. 

The attached tables show the allocations 
for the third quarter by claimant agencies, 
and for comparative purposes the revised 
allocation authority for the same claimant 
agencies for the second quarter. 

Information on these decisions is being 
made public today. If additional informa- 
tion on any aspects of these decisions is de- 
sired by you or members of the Joint De- 
fense Production Committee, I will be glad 
to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION—THIRD- 
QUARTER ALLOCATIONS OF CONTROLLED Ma- 
TERIALS 


Allocations of steel, copper products, and 
aluminum to the Nation’s industries for the 
third quarter of 1952 were announced to- 
day by Defense Production Administfator 
Manly Fleischmann. 

“Military allocations of controlled materi- 
als for third quarter are about equal to the 
revised second-quarter allocations, and rep- 
resent a sizable claim on the available sup- 
ply,” Fleischmann said. “However, despite 
the continued impact of military procure- 
ment, it has been possible to provide addi- 
tional authorizations for maritime ship con- 
struction, schools, hospitals, commercial con- 
struction, and automobiles and trucks, and 
also to make increased allocations for the 
production of civilian goods of all types.” 

“Because the controlled materials plan is 
doing an effective job in assuring materials 
to authorized programs,” Mr. Fleischmann 
said, “it has been possible, for the first time 
since the controlled-materials plan was inau- 
gurated last July, to meet substantially 100 
percent of the materials requirements of 
many of the smaller claimants. In the con- 
sumer-goods field, the area where the sharp- 
est materials cut: have heretofore been made 
in order to balance requirements with supply, 
it has been possible to increase allocations 
of aluminum about 37 percent of the second 
quarter, copper products by about 19 percent, 
and steel by about 15 percent. 

“The increased availability of materials,” 
Mr. Fleischmann said, “will be of particular 
benefit to the small producers, especially 
those who make civilian-type products, many 
of whom have suffered severe hardships be- 
cause of the necessity to direct the flow of 
scarce materials into direct defense and de- 
fense-related production. 

“The present easing in the supply provides 
a welcome breathing spell, but we should 
keep in mind that it could be temporary. 
A slight tightening of demand could easily 
throw the balance the other way, and for this 
reason it is still necessary to use the present 
system of distribution to insure that the de- 
mands of the military, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, industrial expansion, and other 
vital production are met in full and on 
time.” 

The supply of steel available for distribu- 
tion in the third quarter is estimated as 
about the same as the seconu quarter, and 
the supply of aluminum is estimated to be 
slightly larger. Copper is expected to re- 
main in tight supply and among the con- 
trolled materials will remain the greatest 
single limiting factor on production. 

Mr. Fleischmann noted that for the third 
quarter the decision has been made to in- 
crease the overallotment in order to in- 
sure that all of the mill production is taken 
up and put into production under the CMP 
program. 

The third-quarter overallotment in carbon 
steel is 17 percent; copper-brass mill prod- 
ucts, 16 percent; copper-wire products, 10 
percent; copper foundry products, 23 per- 
cent; and aluminum, 13 percent. 
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Recent experience has shown that this 
level of overallotment is needed to balance 
the rate of attrition, the failure, for one rea- 
son or another, for all of the tickets issued 
to be presented to the mills for materials, 
he stated. 

Automobiles and trucks: Allocations are 
provided for the production of 1,050,000 pas- 
senger automobiles during the third quar- 
ter with a balance between copper, alumi- 
num, and steel. Sufficient materials are be- 
ing allocated to produce the 1,050,000 cars, 
whereas in the second quarter manufacturers 
were required to use some of their inven- 
tories to reach this level of production. 
Allocations are provided for 270,000 trucks 
during the quarter. The question of the 
continuation of the unit limitation is being 
reviewed by the DPA, but it was stated that 
any limitation for the third quarter would 
not be less than 1,150,000 passenger cars and 
300,000 trucks. 

Railroad equipment: Allocations are pro- 
vided for a continued high level of freight- 
car production—a total of 24,939 cars for 
the quarter. These allocations include pro- 
vision for 2,000 tank cars and 1,439 indus- 
trial cars. In addition, allocations were 
made ror 800 locomotives, 189 passenger-type 
cars, and 225 transit and other cars. The 
question of unit limitations is being reviewed 
by DPA. 

Petroleum production: Sufficient steel allo- 
cations are provided to carry forward the 
revised petroleum expansion program at a 
high level. Foreign petroleum expansion is 
carried forward at about the same rate. 

Construction: It has been possible to meet 
the requirements of the defense mineral and 
other basic mineral programs virtually in 
full, along with the construction programs 
of the Department of Defense and the De- 
fense Electric Power Administration. In the 
field of industrial expansion and commercial 
construction, allocations have been made to 
carry forward all of the construction proj- 
ects which received allocations in the second 
quarter. In addition, some structural steel 
is provided for third-quarter new starts, and 
the NPA Facilities and Construction Bureau 
will be able to receive, appraise, and author- 
ize some requests for new commercial con- 
struction in the third quarter. 

Public roads: Sufficient allocations have 
been provided to carry forward all public 
road projects which have either received 
earlier allocations or were started before 
controls were established. 

Agricultural machinery: Aluminum allo- 
cations are provided for irrigation pipe at 
levels substantially above the 1950 use. 

The following tables show the allocations 
for the third quarter by claimant agencies 
and, for comparative purposes, the revised 
allocation authority for the same claimant 
agencies for the second quarter: 


Revised second-quarter allotment authority 


Total 
alumi- 
num 
(1,000 
pouncs) 


Totai 
copper 

(1,000 
pounds) 


Total 
steel 
(tons) 


Agricultural Machinery 

and Implement Divi- 

sion 
Aircraft Division. _._.--- 
Aluminum and Magne- 

sium Division 0 
Building Materials Divi- 

i 339 
Canadian Division. .. 488 
Chemical Division 133 
Communications Divi- 

i 43, 159 


514, 541 
828, 195 


Construction Machinery 
Division 

Consumer Durable 
Goods Division 

Containers and Packag- 
ing Division 

Copper Division 

Electrical Equipment 
Re ee 

Electronics Division 


1, 597, 041 
38, 027 


583, 047 
61, 508 | 





30, 639 


12, 032 
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Revised second-quarter allotment author- 


Facilities Bureau: 
Construction con- 
trols 


Industrial expansion_ 
General Components 


General Industrial 
Equipment Division __ 
Iren and Steel Division__ 4, 282 
Leather and Leather 
Products Division 7, 658 
Lumber and Wood Prod- 
ucts Division. 131 
Metalworking Machin- 
ery and Equipment 
Division. 
Mining Machinery and 
Equipment Division__ 
Miscellaneous Metals 
and Minerals Division. 
Motion Picture-Photo 
Production Division __- 
Motor Vehicle Division. 
Ordnance and Ship- 
building Division 
Printing and Publishing 


28, 780 
3,377 
2,478 


1,063 
110, 075 


11, 390 


1, 053 
Pulp, Paper and Paper- 
99S 
Railroad Equipment 
Division 


Scientifie and Technical 
Equipment Division _- 
Service Equipment Di- 


1, 755, 175 
27, 264 


41, 125 


38, 497 
216, 415 


NPA (Ex. Re 
serves) total 


Revised second-quarter 1952 allotment 
authority 


Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of ,376 87 
Army, Department of--- b 194 


Atomic Energy Com- 
i 119, 490 5, 553 
Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


ministration ___-_- 20, 423 , 37! 579 
Defense, Department of- 2, 449, 150 j 242, 700 
Defense Electric Power 

338, 360 61, 312 


Administration 
Defense Fisheries Ad- 
ministration 712 5 
Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency 54, 350 340 
Defense Solid Fuels 
Administration: 
Coal mine construc- 
12, 790 
Coke oven construc- 
tion ___ 
Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration 
Federal Civil Defense 
Administration... ___- 
Federal Security 
Ageney: 
Education 


26, 754 
74, 755 
8, 506 


130, 048 
75, 744 


5, 578 80 
2,723 313 
General Services 
ministration oa 
Housing and Home 
Finenee Agency. 
Interior, Department of. 
— Administra- 


27, 853 1, 007 81 


78, 600 3,011 48 
9, 308 233 48 


121, 100 2, 950 194 
985, 277 14, 386 2, 191 


1, 707, 401 8, 375 1, 290 
259, 725 597 172 


12, 655 1, 278 100 


Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense_____- 
Public Roads, Bureau of. 


Veterans’ Administra- 


General claimants, 
total A . 315, 498 


NPA (except re- 


serves), total____ |14, 724, 624 357, 970 


934, 994 
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Revised second-quarter 1952 allotment 


NPA reserves: 


24, 710,580 |1, 482, 030 
21, 810, 500 |1/ 391, 600 
113.3 


106.5 | 117.0 


Allotment of controlled materials for third 
quarter, 1952 


Total 


~wr 


(1,00) 
pounds 


Total 
Stee. 
(tons) 


Agricultural Machinery 
and Implement Divi- 


Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division. 
Building Materials Di- 


Canadian 1D vision_- 
Chemical Division. 
Communications Divi- 
sion _ ae 
Constrection Machin- 
ery Division 
Consumer Durable 
Goods Division = 
Containers and Pack- 
aging Division 
Copper Division 
Electrical Equipment 


En-ine and Turbine Di- 

vision. Saecceeses 
Farilities Bureau: 
Construction 


trols 
Industrial expansion 
General Components Di- 
WG. (Asad ot. 
General Industrial 
Equipment Division-_- 
Iren and Steel Division__ 
Leather and Leather 
Produets Division 
Lamber and Wood 
Products Division__ _- 
Metalworking machin- 
ery and equinment_____ 
Mining Machinery and 
Equipment Division 
Miscellaneous Metcls 
and Minerals Divi- 


sion 
Motion Picture-Photo 
Products Division__. _- 
Motor Vehicle Division _- 
Ordnance and Ship 
building Division ___- 
Printing and Publish- 
ing Division.___. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper- 
board Division --. 
Railroad Equipment Di- 


Rubber Division 

Scientific and ‘Technical 
+ Equipment Division_- 
Service Equipment Di- 


29, 900 


135, 420 3, 555 


3, 540 


6, 219 
3, 204, 450 


2, 450 


1, 162 
120, 830 


124, 975 14, 175 


51, 745 


40, 450 


, 
Water resources. .......- 230, 089 2, 800 


NPA (except reserves) 


totale. -nnanna--nn-- [18 190, 191 984, 500 





! Included with industrial expansion. 


Allotment of controlled materials for third 
quarter, 1952 


Agriculture, Depart- 
t of 
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Allotment of controlled materiais for third 
quarter, 1952—Continued 


Total 
alumi- 
num 
(1,900 
pounds) 


6, 404 5, 804 


1, 432 515 
261, 823 | 228, 739 


62,250 | 61,300 
25 


Administration 
Defense, Fisheries Ad- 


Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency_ 
Defense Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration: 
Coal mine construc- 
13, 050 


26, 180 
90, 240 
15, 000 


145, 060 
75, 625 


Coke oven construc- 
Defense Transport Ad- 


ministration 
Federal Civil Defense 
Administration ______- 
Federal Security Agency: 


Hospitals_. 
General Services Ad- 
aaa 3 “ 
Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency __- a 
Interior, Department of. ® 
Maritime Administra- 
CNS Jn diode cuaasarcas 


3, 025 
3, 470 


95, 000 3,320 
5,718 148 


128, 875 2, 020 
951, 500 10, 360 


1, 903, 750 9, 050 1,500 
352, 000 610 200 


1,275 55 


25, 145 


Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense - _ ____- 
Public Roads, Bureau of . 
Veterans’ Administra- = 
8,81 


378, 836 | 301, 447 


NPA (except re- 
serves), total. __/15, 190, 191 984, 580 | 414, 491 


NPA reserves: 
General _ 125, 000 
55, 000 


810, 630 


11, 000 
4,000 
28, 052 


105, 408 

25, 409, 360 {1,511,796 | 803, 151 
21, 611,800 |1, 301,000 | 710, 000 
117.6 | 116. 2 113.1 


15, 000 
3, 000 
18, 000 


51, 213 


NPA, field case aceount__ 
DPA, total reserve set 
asides 


Grand total 


Supply-____-- 
Percent of supply _ 


THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
MARYLAND—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
O’CONOR 


Mr. O';CONOR. Mr. President, today 
marks the three hundred and eighteenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Com- 
monwealth of Maryland, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp a statement I have prepared 
on that subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’CONOR 


Today the people of Maryland pause in 
their daily avocations to celebrate Maryland 
Day, commemorating the three hundred and 
eighteenth anniversary of what they con- 
sider the grandest venture the world has 
ever witnessed—the founding of the Com- 
monweailth of Maryland, with its priceless 
tradition of individual freedom, and un- 
sullied record of adherence to that tradition. 

On that fateful day a tiny band of sturdy 
free men, fiecing from a strife-torn, intoler- 
ant Europe, landed on Maryland shores and 
proceeded to set up a new form of govern- 
ment, a government that would be a pattern 
for all time, to all nations, and to all peoples. 
For in this new colony of Maryland, there 
was implanted a new idea, a new ideal of 
government. From it, word went forth to all 
the world that here in Maryland the doctrine 
of individual freedom of conscience and of 
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action was to be the cornerstone of a totally 
new and unheard-of system of life. 

Many things have changed in those 318 
years—but the Maryland idea has survived, 
its basic principles have been preserved—life 
in the State has been followed according to 
the sane, broad principles enunciated by the 
far-seeing Lords Calvert and fostered by 
their successors. 

Today, with the world once again torn 
with strife, with hatred and suspicion ramp- 
ant throughout the world; with the very 
basic idea of democracy obliterated in a great 
part of the world’s area and elsewhere, under 
the threat of dictators and totalitarian states 
of one kind or another, it is most important 
that we should recall, and refurbish in our 
minds, the old Maryland ideals that are the 
basis of all the democratic institutions that 
exist in the world today. 

For let us appreciate fully the fact that it 
was Maryland which first gave to the world 
the idea and the ideals of a practical de- 
mocracy as we strive to protect these ideals 
against the many forces that are working 
so zealously today, within and without our 
own country, to upset all that we treasure in 
government, 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST AN- 
NIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today is 
the one hundred and thirty-first anni- 
versary of the independence of Greece. 
I ask unanimous consent to speak briefly 
on that subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, meet- 
ing in Washington today, as they have 
been for the past 3 days, are officers and 
members of that fine Greek-American 
organization, the American Hellenic Ed- 
ucational and Progressive Association. 
The National Capital is rightly proud to 
be host to this eminent, patriotic, and 
forward-looking group whose member- 
ship extends into every community and 
part of our country, and whose tradi- 
tions reach back for many, many years. 

There is a chronological significar_:e to 
this gathering of Ahepa, for Tuesday, 
March 25, is observed in Greece, and by 
persons of Greek descent and associa- 
tion all over the world, as Greek inde- 
pendence day. March 25 of this year 
marks the one hundred and thirty-first 
anniversary of that day. 

Greek Independence Day may well be 
noted and observed, especially this year, 
by all who love freedom, of every na- 
tionality, creed, and race, for freedom 
and independence, as we know it, are 
very much on trial everywhere in the 
world today. There are vast stretches 
of both Europe and Asia where freedom 
and independence are only remembered 
or hoped for, but not enjoyed. Millions 
have been robbed of freedom and barred 
from its promise by a cruel hegemony 
centered in Moscow, which regards true 
freedom and independence as the vilest 
of heresies. So it is well that all men 
should remember that 131 years ago this 
month the people who originated democ- 
racy, who originally exemplified freedom, 
who first enshrined the fundamental 
values of what we now call western civil- 
ization, began their struggle to reestab- 
lish the Greek Nation, 


From the plains and mountains of 
Messenia, Arcadia, Corinth, and Attica, 
from the high hillsides of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, from the coves and sea- 
ports of the Greek Archipelago, there 
gathered the forces which wrested free- 
dom from an alien and imperial master. 
That struggle lasted for more than a 
decade, as the Western World sympa- 
thetically watched, and generously as- 
sisted, until at last freedom was won, and 
Greece was reborn as an independent 
nation. 

It must not be forgotten—I am sure 
the Greek people have never forgotten— 
that some of the sparks which lighted 
the fires of independence in Greece 131 
years ago came from the shores of the 
New World, where a new nation, the 
United States of America, had recently 
lighted the torch of freedom for all man- 
kind to see. It was a President of the 
United States, James Monroe, who at 
that critical time publicly spoke words 
of encouragement for Greek independ- 
ence, 

Thus it is historically fitting that the 
United States, in very recent years, 
should have become, through the Tru- 
man doctrine, the protector of Greek 
independence and, I think we may say, 
the savior of Greek freedom. 

We may well recall, in this connection, 
another circumstance of history, with 
its strange twists and turns. While 131 
years ago it was Czarist Russia which, 
for its own reasons, helped start the 
struggle for Greek independence, today 
it is Communist Russia which comprises 
the greatest threat to Greek independ- 
ence. 

Today the United States is not only 
interested in seeing Greek independence 
preserved, but also in promoting the in- 
dividual welfare of the Greek people. 
We are contributing toward this end in 
many ways. We will continue to stand 
by the land of the Acropolis. 

Not the least of the efforts being put 
forth are those to help relieve the pres- 
sure of population in Greece. I feel that 
the United States should do its share, 
and provide a haven for a practicable 
number of the worthy and desirable 
Greek people among residents from other 
lands who wish to come to this country. 
Some of us have joined in introducing 
legislation for this purpose. We hope 
that it will pass. We shall do every- 
thing in our power to see that it does 
pass. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Iam indeed 
very glad to join with my colleague 
from New York in recognizing today as 
the one hundred and thirty-first anni- 
versary of Greek inc2pendence. In this 
connection, I have prepared a statement 
which I ask to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 


The 25th day of March is a memorable 
day for the gallant people of Greece and 
for those of Greek origin throughout the 
world. It is a day to be remembered by 
all freedom-loving people. 

On that day in 1821, the Greek patriots, 
led by Archbishop Germanos, of Petras, 
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rose to give battle to the Turkish rulers of 
their land. This event has subsequently 
been commemorated throughout the civil- 
ized world as Greek Independence Day. 

The contributions of Greece down through 
the centuries need no emphasis. She has 
enriched our civilization immeasurably; she 
has taught us the blessings of liberty and 
the dignity only free men can enjoy. 

The ties which bind the United States 
and Greece have been continually strength- 
ened. Since the days of the Greek revo- 
lution, this country repeatedly extended a 
helping hand in support of the liberty- 
loving people of Greece. This enduring 
friendship between the two peoples was con- 
vincingly demonstrated by our champion- 
ing of their battles against the sinister 
forces of fascism and communism. Since 
the liberation of the country from the Ger- 
mans in 1944, the United States has ex- 
tended more than $2,000,000,000 in economic 
and military aid to Greece. 

The rapid strides which Greece has taken 
during the past few years are a source of 
admiration and gratification to the civilized 
world. The place of Greece in the commu- 
nity of free nations is now secure. I am 
proud that the Senate of the United 
States, with the full support of the Amer- 
ican people, overwhelmingly welcomed 
Greece into the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

The people of Greece are passionately de- 
voted to the cause of freedom, of peace, 
and of collective security. Despite her close- 
ness to the Russian bear, Greece remains a 
dependable ally in the free world’s battle 
against Soviet aggression. 

On this commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-first anniversary of Greek 
independence, I join with my fellow citizens 
of Greek origin in their rejoicing, secure in 
the knowledge that the bonds of friendship 
between the two countries are solid and 
enduring. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the views 
expressed by other Senators with regard 
to the observance of the anniversary of 
Greek independence. The struggle of 
the Greeks for independence was his- 
toric. Many former citizens of Greece 
are now citizens of the United States. 
I wish to express my approval of the 
kind and generous comments made by 
other Senators. 

As the Senate knows, as chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
was active in bringing Greece and Tur- 
key into the North Atlantic Pact. They 
have fought gallantly and bravely and 
have made a great record, demonstrating 
the traditional qualities of the Greeks 
and the Turks, notwithstanding the faci 
that in times past controversies between 
the two have existed. However, in our 
appraisal of their gallantry and their 
good quaiities we make no discount by 
reason of the fact that they have had 
differences in the past. 

I congratulate Senators upon the pro- 
ceedings which have been taken with re- 
gard to the observance of this day, in 
honor of the Greek citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
2 minutes on the subject of Greek inde- 
pendence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, today 
we should pause for a moment in com- 
memoration of another day of independ- 
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ence, a national victory for a justly 
proud and famous people who have al- 
ways alined themselves on the side of 
political and religious freedom. 

Similar to our own Fourth of July, 
March 25 marks the anniversary of 131 
years of independence for the Hellenic 
world—a resurrection of the grandeur 
and greatness that has always been 
Greece. 

Four centuries under the yoke of Ot- 
toman oppression could not suppress the 
spirit of the Hellenic peoples. They 
arose triumphant with language and tra- 
ditions unimpaired, religion preserved, 
and a faith in God that today is an in- 
spiration to those in the world suffering 
a spiritual and physical black-out behind 
the iron curtain of communistic con- 
quest. 

As our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence acknowledged the dependence of 
this Nation upon God, so the memorable 
Declaration of Independence by the 
Greek Nation voices these inspiring 
words: 

In the name of the Holy and Invisible 
Trinity, the Greek Nation, wearied by the 
dreadful weight of Ottoman oppression; and 
resolved to break its yoke, though at the 





price of the greatest sacrifice, proclaims to- . 


day before God and man, by the organ of 
its lawful representatives, met in national 
assembly, its independence. 


With its brave heritage of struggle and 
survival, the Greek nation has, through- 
out recent years, stood firm against 
forces that threaten a return to the dark 
ages of slavery and oppression. 

Between the people of Greece and the 
people of the United States there has 
always been a strong bond of sympathy 
and mutual purpose. 

We know that to strengthen and en- 
courage the people of Greece is to place 
brothers at arms at the frontier of the 
free world. 

We are proud today of those American 
citizens of Greek ancestry, who have 
transplanted their affections to Ameri- 
can soil, and who, in adopting the Ameri- 
can way of life, have added to it their 
rich heritage of Hellenic culture and 
ideals. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today marks the anniversary of 
independence of a nation which has 
made unique contributions to democ- 
racy, culture and freedom. I refer, of 
course, to Greece. 

Greece, the birthplace of classical 
democratic thought and the fountain- 
head of literary, philosophical and artis- 
tic creation, should be particularly close 
to us today, the birthday of its freedom 
in modern times. We have but to look 
about us in our Capital City, where im- 
portant Government buildings so often 
reflect the architecture of ancient Hel- 
las, to be reminded of the rich heritage 
which Greece has given to the entire 
world. In the field of sport, ancient 
Greece gave us the Olympic games which 
continued for nearly 1,200 years. It is 
significant, I think, that it was only with 
the decline of Greek influence that the 
games declined and disappeared until 
their revival in 1896. 

Just as Greek culture has inspired men 
of many nations, so has Greek courage. 
The student of ancient history still thrills 
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to the valor of Greek arms at the battles 
of Marathon and Salamis and during 
the exploits of Alexander the Great. In 
recent times, the successful efforts of the 
brave and long-suffering Hellenic nation 
to throw off the yoke of Ottoman op- 
pression inspired soldier and poet alike. 
The high point of this struggle occurred 
on March 25, 1821, when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras raised the standard 
of Greek independence. 

Twice since then, however, have the 
Greek people fiercely ~-hampioned liberty. 
During World War II freedom-loving 
people everywhere drew inspiration 
from the gallant efforts of this brave 
people against the overwhelming might 
of the Axis powers. Still more recently, 
with American aid, the Greeks saved 
themselves from the Communist fate 
which, unhappily, has overtaken so much 
of Europe. 

In rejoicing over the fact that the iron 
curtain did not drop around the Hellenic 
nation, however, we must not ignore the 
fact that Greece has paid a terrible price 
in its struggles for freedom. Today, for 
example, Greece is crowded with about 
20,000 refugees from Communist oppres- 
sion from within and without its borders. 
Refugees from the red rebellion in 
Greece have returned to their devastated 
mountain homes where houses, intended 
for one peasant family, now are often 
shared by three or four families. 

Mr. President, Greece faces an uneasy 
future economically and politically. On 
this, the anniversary of her freedom, I 
join in rejoicing in Greek independence 
and in hoping that this gallant land will 
find the peace and prosperity she so 
richly deserves. 


Mr. KEM. It is a pleasure to join in- 


commemorating the one hundred and 
thirty-first anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Modern Greece as 
an independent nation, and Missouri as 
a State, trace their history together. 
One gained independence and the other 
statehood within a few months. Here 
in the New World Americans, drawn 
from everywhere, have contributed 
much of enduring value. Citizens of 
Greek descent have done their full share 
toward the progress and development of 
our entire Nation. 

It is fitting at a time like this that 
we should acknowledge our debt to a 
mighty past. The past is immortal be- 
cause it influences our daily lives, our 
thoughts, our very speech in a thousand 
ways. 

On a pediment of the beautiful Ar- 
chives Building in Washington, where 
are stored the records of our national 
life, there are inscribed the words “What 
is Past is Prologue.” ‘To the descendants 
of an age which knew Pericles and De- 
mosthenes; Sophocles and Euripides; 
Aeschylus, Socrates, Anaxagoras and 
Zeno, those words need no laboring. 
There fiows through their veins the blood 
of a mighty race: the blood of the war- 
riors who fought at Thermopylae and 
Salamis; of Plato and Aristotle; of the 
supreme artists who produced the Pro- 
pylaea and the Parthenon, and of blind 
Homer whose songs of Iliad and Odys- 
sey still enthrall the world. A great 
heritage imposes a great responsibility; 
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of him to whom much has been given 
much will be required. I am sure that 
Americans of Hellenic descent do not 
wish to rest upon the laurels of the clas- 
sic past. So to them is presented at 
once an inspiration and a solemn trust; 
both a proud consciousness of a wonder- 
ful past and a stern challenge to help 
bring about a still more wonderful fu- 
ture in the land which opened its arms 
to them. We salute you and wish you 
Godspeed. 





REMITTANCES TO COMMUNIST CHINA IN 
CONNECTION WITH CERTAIN AMERICAN 
CITIZENS HELD BY .CHINESE COMMU- 
NISTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to read into the 
Recorp two letters, the first being a let- 
ter addressed by me to Hon. John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, on 
March 8, 1952, and the second being his 
reply thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under date of 
March 8, I addressed the following letter 
to Hon. John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

Marcu 8, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On January $1 
(see p. 691) I placed into the Recorp some 
correspondence between the Department cf 
State and myself with respect to certain 
American citizens who are being held by the 
Chinese Communists. While a number of 
the American citizens so held are missicn- 
aries, some of the people being held in cus- 
tody-are representatives of American busi- 
ness firms. 

I understand that within the last 30 to 90 
days some of the American business firms 
whose employees are being held by the Chi- 
nese Communists have requested permissicn 
of the Office of International Trade to pay 
certain bills in China. It is my understand- 
ing that this request to remit funds in pay- 
ment of these bills has been approved by 
the Office of International Trade, but that 
a final decision has not been rendered by the 
Government of the United States on the 
request. 

Before any final action is taken on this 
matter, I would appreciate being fully in- 
formed on the details of the request for 
the transmission of funds to China. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILtraM F. KNOWLAND. 


Under date of March 22, I received the 
following letter from Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Witr1am F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senatror: Further reference is 
made to your letter of March 8, which has 
already been acknowledged orally. 

Under the Foreign Assets Control Regu- 
lations this Department has received and 
acted upon a number of applications for 
remittances to mainland China by American 
business firms having employees there. 
When the regulations were issued in Decem- 
ber 1950, 20 or more American business con- 
cerns which had operated in China still had 
American or other non-Chinese representa- 
tives there. Operations of these concerns 
had almost entirely ceased prior to Decem- 
ber 1950 except for activities in connection 
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with their liquidation. During the first 
months of 1951, applications were filed with 
the Control by several of the companies for 
licenses to remit to mainland China in free 
exchange for the purpose of satisfying out- 
standing Chinese claims arising from the 
former cperations of their offices in China. 

It appeared that refusal to license such 
remittances might endanger the lives of the 
representatives in China and would certainly 
prevent their departure from China. The 
applicant firms were all extremely anxious 
to obtain licenses because of their belief 
that failure to make the remittances might 
result in serious harm to their representa- 
tives. 

Intensive consideration of the problem 
tovuk place in the Treasury and State De- 
partments and between the two Departments. 
At the end of April 1951 it was concluded 
that the Control should follow the general 
policy of licensing remittances to pay out- 
standing local claims against an American 
concern having one or more non-Chinese rep- 
resentatives in China whenever (1) the rep- 
resentative had taken all possible steps to 
qualify for and obtain his exit visa; (2) the 
claims being made represented to the best 
belief and knowledge of the company the 
totality of claims that would be made; and 
(3) the claims appeared to have a valid basis. 
It was also required that the applicant firm 
show that it did not have assets in China 
from which the claims could be paid. The 
recommendation applied also to a few Amer- 
ican missionary organizations against whose 
representatives claims had also been asserted. 
This policy was put into effect promptly. 

In view of the unsatisfactory results ob- 
tained by the middle of July 1951—with li- 
censes having been issued to six business 
coy™ -rns and one missionary organization, 
but with only one representative having ob- 
tained his exit visa and gotten out of China— 
it was decided to reconsider the licensing 
policy. The decision was strengthened by 
indications that the Chinese were beginning 
to broaden and increase their claims in sev- 
eral cases. These developments led to the 
conclusion that continued licensing of re- 
mittances on the former basis would not 
serve its purpose. It was finally decided, 
therefore, with the concurrence of the State 
Department, that in general no further re- 
mittance would be authorized except on con- 
dition that the applicant firm obtain a com- 
mitment from the Chinese that an exit visa 
would be granted in exchange for payment 
of the remittance. 

Since the adoption of this policy several 
firms have undertaken to obtain the neces- 
sary commitment but none has yet suc- 
ceeded. In the meantime very few licenses 
have been granted. On the cther hand, three 
represent?tives of firms to which licenses had 
previously been issued have been released, 
in addition to a few other businessmen who 
obtained their exit visas without requesting 
remittances, mostly because they were able 
to satisfy claims by using assets in China. 

In all, licenses have been granted to 11 
business firms, which had 10 representatives 
in China since, in one instance, a single 
person represented 2 firms. As is indicated 
above, four of these representatives have 
been released. Licenses were granted to two 
missionary organizations, neither of which 
has obtained the release of the representa- 
tives involved. The total amount licensed 
is nearly $800,C09. 

At present applications by two firms are 
pending and several other cases have been 
discussed with the Control by the companies 
concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is another example of the Chinese Com- 
munists using extortion and blackmail, 
either threatening to throw Americans 
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into jail unless certain sums are paid, 
or declining to release them once the 
sums are paid. 

During World War I and World War II, 
as a matter of public policy we did not 
permit trading with the enemy, regard- 
less of the proposals which were ad- 
vanced. At a time when the Chinese 
Communists are responsible to a con- 
siderable degree for inflicting 106,000 
casualties upon the United States alone, 
I do not believe that a single penny of 
American money should be allowed to 
go to the Chinese Communists. I he- 
lieve that as a matter of public policy 
the Department of the Treasury should 
take due notice. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the pay- 
ment of these sums, totaling $800,000, 
amount to trading with the enemy? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. There can be no> 


question that it is trading with the 
enemy. It represents blackmail and ex- 
tortion practiced by the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Mr. FERGUSON. This situation does 
not differ very much from the incident 
in Hungary, to whom we paid $120,000 
to have certain American fliers released 
from jail after they had been placed in 
jail. In this case the threat is to place 
certain persons in jail unless payments 
are made. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the other case 
we paid the money from the United 
States Treasury. In this case we permit 
certain persons to pay with American 
funds of their own. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
Approximately $800,000 has been paid, 
and apparently only four have been re- 
leased, so the price of blackmail is 
steadily increasing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There are six who 
have not been released, and two of them 
are missionaries. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There are more 
than that. Actually 32 Americans are 
now in Communist jails in China. Some 
33 are under house arrest, and there 
are 200 or 360 Americans who have not 
been granted exit visas. Presumably 
the persons to whom reference has been 
mace are among those who have not 
been granted exit visas. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must remind the Senator from 
California that we are now proceeding 
under a unanimous-consent agreement. 
The Senator from California asked 
unanimous consent to read a letter into 
the Recorp. Such agreement did not 
include unanimous consent to engage 
in debate. The Chair would suggest 
that either another unanimous-consent 
agreement be entered into in order to 
continue the discussion or that Senators 
now conclude the transaction of routine 
business and continue the discussion 
later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may ask one 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from California have in mind how much 
money is now being demanded for the 
release of all the persons who are either 
in jail or under House arrest? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no figures 
on what the total demands have been. 


THE FLOW OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
TO COMMUNIST AREAS 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for approxi- 
mately 4 minutes on a vital subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Maryland may proceed. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
of 1951 the Congress embodied very spe- 
cific provisions whose objective was to 
stop completely, if possible, or, at least, 
to slow down to the lowest possible mini- 
mum, the flow of strategic materials 
from the free countries to Communist 
areas. 

Following intensive efforts by our Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and Maritime Matters, a virtual embargo 
was placed in December 1950 upon ship- 
ments of critical materials from this 
country to the Communist-dominated 
countries. Fully aware, however, that 
such action by the United States would 
be meaningless if not supported by simi- 
lar action on the part of our allied na- 
tions, our subcommittee secured legisla- 
tive authority to attack this shipments 
problem on the international level and 
was reconstituted as the Subcommittee 
on Export Controls and Policies of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

With a documented record of ship- 
ments to Eastern Europe from Western 
European countries, gathered in our sub- 
committee’s on-the-spot investigation in 
Europe, progress was made in persuading 
our allies in the fight against commu- 
nism to agree that all possible steps 
would be taken to prevent war-usable 
materials and products from getting into 
the hands of our enemies and prospective 
enemies. 

Fortunately, the movement to bar such 
goods to the Communist nations found 
support among the rank and file of citi- 
zenry in Great Britain and elsewhere. 
However, at times it seemed that their 
economic leaders in government were 
more concerned with the profits of trade 
with communism than with the very 
lives of their own soldiers fighting under 
the banner of the United Nations in 
Korea. 

Cbhjections were raised, both in the 
British Parliament and House of Com- 
mons and by British newspapers, against 
trade agreements which supplied vital 
machine tools and other products. Steps 
were taken to prevent recurrence of such 
trade agreements. 

In this age of mechanized warfare, 
rubber has bkecome a vitally strategic 
matter. When our subcommittee learned 
early last year that large quantities of 
raw rubber were going from Malaya and 
other points in the Far East to China, 
formal objection was made to the Brit- 
ish Government. A decision was 0oa- 
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tained that no more rubber would ke 
shipped to China until the end of 1951. 

While discussions with reference to 
rubber shipments to China were in 
progress, however, another development 
even more portentous attracted but lit- 
tle notice. Russian purchases of rub- 
ber at the time of the Korean outbreak 
were so negligible as to attract little if 
any attention. In July 1951, however, 
little more than a year after the Korean 
hostilities began, Russian purchases 
began to loom larger and larger, to the 
point where in January of this year rub- 
ber sales and shipments by Great Britain 
to the U.S.S. R. totaled more than 12,000 
tons for one month. 

One important fact in this connec- 
tion should be kept in mind. That is, 
that raw rubber would seem to be ean 
item “of primary strategic significance” 
as laid down in title 1 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
under the heading of war materials. 

However, while title 1 specifically in- 
cludes petroleum and _ transportation 
materials of strategic value as items that 
cannot be sent by countries sharing in 
the financial aid from this country, rub- 
ber has not been included in the list. 
Under what consideration it could have 
been omitted, when it seems to be so 
absolutely essential to the movement of 
all types of mechanized armaments, is 
difficult to understand. 

Members who will recall the discus- 
sions on the floor of the Senate last 
year in the Congress will remember the 
paragraph in the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951 which reads: 

It is further declared to be the policy of 
the United States that no military, eco- 
nomic, or financial assistance shall be sup- 
plied to any nation unless it applies an 
embargo on such shipments to any nation 
or combination of nations threatening the 
security of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, 


The rapidity with which the purchases 
by Russia of this material have pro- 
gressed from a negligible 18 tons at the 
beginning of hostilities to as much as 
10,000 and 12,000 tons in a single month, 
is of itself clear indication of its useful- 
ness to Communist aggression and the 
dire need of this material which evi- 
dently has gripped Russia. 

It would certainly seem to circumvent 
the directly expressed purpose of the 
congressional act if the responsible au- 
thorities of our country continue to re- 
gard rubber as of so little strategic sig- 
nificance as to neglect now to include it 
in the pohibited list of items which may 
not be shipped to our Communist 
enemies. 

Every mother and father, every wife 
and child, whose close relatives are serv- 
ing in Korea will disagree with any 
official dictum which would permit con- 
tinuing shipments of vitally needed rub- 
ber to our Communist foes, to be used 
against our own men and their com- 
panions-in-arms from other countries. 
It is a matter that warrants the thorough 
interest of every Member of Congress, 
and demands immediate reconsideration 
by those who are responsible for desig- 
nation of strategic materials which may 
not be shippcd to our enemies. _ 
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Apparently the details of this situation 
were given as little prominence in Great 
Britain as they were in this country, for 
it was not until recently that realization 
dawned upon some of the people in Eng- 
land that a vast amount of rubber was 
going to Russia, with the presumption 
that it would quickly or eventually be 
used for the death or injury of British 
and other U. N. soldiers fighting in 
Korea. 

I have before me a clipping from the 
Sunday Dispatch of London, England, 
dated March 16, 1952, which gives the 
story in what, to a conservative English 
paper, is rather a sensational manner. 
The Sunday Dispatch story editorially 
demands that the shipments of rubber 
be stopped. It notes that exports to the 
Communist motherland have risen tre- 
mendously, and gives the figures for 
every month from June 1950, to January 
of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the London Sunday Dis- 
patch, together with the forwarding let- 
ter from Allen C. Clark, an American 
citizen now residing in London, be in- 
serted in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articie 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

[From the London, England, Sunday Dis- 
patch of March 16, 1952| 
SENSATIONAL RISE IN ViTaL War EXporT TO 
Sovrer—Stop THis RUBBER ror Russla— 
JUNE 1950, 18 Tons; January 1952, 12,260 
Britain’s exports of rubber to Russia have 
risen from a mere 18 tons in the month of 
June 1950 to the astonishing and alarming 
total of 12,260 tons in January 1952, the 
latest month for which figures are available. 

Although rubber is one of the most vital 
materials in modern warfare, and the recent 
policies of Russia and her satellite countrics 
constitute a perpetual threat to world peace, 
this country is still allowing Stalin to stock- 
pile rubber in vast quantities. 

Official figures published by the board of 
trade show that only 482 tons of rubber— 
that is, rubber mostly grown in Malaya and 
other British territories, sent to Britain and 
then exported—were sent to Russia in 1949. 

In the first 5 months of 1950 only 30 tons 
were sent to the Soviet Union. 

The Korea war started in June 1950, and 
immediately our rubber exports to Russia 
increased to an enormous extent. Here are 
the official figures in tons: 


1950: 


Most of this rubber is grown in Malaya, 
where British soldiers and planters are fight- 
ing Communist terrorists and suffering 
losses in dead and wounded while struggling 
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to keep the rubber plantations in produc- 
tion. 

Last April the Governments of Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya suddenly im- 
posed controls on the destination of rubber 
exports, to prevent stockpiling by the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Three weeks later Mr. T. F. Cook, parlia- 
mentary secretary for the colonies, told the 
Commons that Malaya had exported 40,000 
tons of rubber to Russia and 120,000 tons to 
China in the 9 months ended March 1951. 

Under the new controls exports were lim- 
ited to China’s industrial needs, estimated at 
2,500 tons a month. 

EASY TO COMMANDEER 

Cn May 10 the whole question of exports 
to China was debated in the House. 

Mr. Churchill asked how it could be as- 
sured that the 2,500 tons a month would be 
solely devoted to civilian needs, since in time 
of war any Government could commandeer 
civilian supplies for military purposes. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, then president of 
the board of trade, replied that, in view of 
China’s abnormally high rubber imports in 
the first quarter of 1951, the Labor govern- 
ment had asked Malaya and Borneo not to 
export any more rubber to China for the rest 
of the year. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, March 17, 1952. 
Senator HerBert R. O’Conor, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENaTorR: Your attention is respect- 
fully invited to the attached article which 
appeared in the Sunday Dispatch, March 16, 
1952, in London, England. The information 
contained in this article, especially the sta- 
tistics and upward trends, is indeed inter- 
esting. 

During the month of December 1950 after 
it had been indicated that our known 
enemies were receiving supplies from out- 
side sources, I wrote to you and requested 
that this matter be investigated and neces- 
sary corrective action taken. On December 
6, 1950, I received a reply and attached to 
your letter was a proposed Senate resolu- 
tion, second session, Eighty-first Congress, 
Senate Resolution No. 365, calling for an 
investigation of a continuing nature of our 
export policy and control regulations. 

It is realized it is difficult to force the gov- 
ernment of one of our allies to comply with 
our policies and procedures. However, when 
it is considered that this government is being 
financially supported in a large measure by 
the American taxpayer, strong objections 
should be made concerning the shipment of 
essential war materials to a Red country. 

As one of your constituents I know you are 
interested in this subject and will, I am 
sure, do all you can by way of effective legis- 
lation to safeguard America’s future. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN C. CLARK. 


WASTE IN CONSTRUCTION OF AIR BASES 
IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for not to exceed 5 minutes 
to make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Texas may 
proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a period of months, the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee has been in- 
vestigating a particularly flagrant ex- 
ample of callous disregard for the tax- 
Ppayer’s pocketbook. I am referring to 
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the construction of air bases in French 
Morocco. 

The story that has unfolded before our 
committee has been shocking. In sworn 
testimony, high officials of the Army and 
the Air Force and some of the Nation’s 
top construction experts have painted a 
picture of waste run rampant. 

The original cost estimates for this job 
totaled $300,000,000. Now, with con- 
struction less than one-third completed, 
the estimates are running to $455,000,- 
000. The general assumption is that the 
final costs will be even higher. 

Of course, part of the increase is due 
to new construction and part to the gen- 
eral increase in prices since work began. 
But there is still a big, fat margin of 
waste, running into the millions of 
dollars. 

Those who seek knowledge of some of 
the sources of water in our defense 
budget would do well to read the tran- 
script of our hearings. There they will 
find the specific details of what happens 
when spendthrifts run riot with the tax- 
payer’s money. 

They will read the story of scarce and 
expensive equipment left on the ground 
untended and unguarded beneath the 
blistering African sun. 

They will read the story of costly as- 
phalt paving that has buckled and rut- 
ted already in the heat. 

They will read the story of runways so 
poorly constructed that a witness de- 
scribed them as “‘strewn with popcorn”’— 
runways so poor that they present a 
safety hazard to the jet pilots who are 
to use them. 

They will read the story of workers 
who loafed and played cards on the job, 
meanwhile cooling themselves with swigs 
of iced brandy that they carried in a 
thermos jug. 

They will read the story of procure- 
ment specifications that were casually 
rewritten by an inexperienced stenog- 
rapher over the vehement but unavail- 
ing protests of an experienced engineer. 

They will read the story of the ‘dead 
cats’”—workers who were on the pay- 
roll, but could not be located. 

All of this has been presented to us in 
sworn testimony from men of ability and 
probity. It is no wonder that a top Army 
auditor with 35 years of experience has 
described this as the “smelliest” job he 
has ever seen. 

Mr. President, I am taking this brief 
moment to bring these few facts to the 
attention of the Senate. I believe that 
all Senators, who are charged with the 
responsibility of passing upon our enor- 
mous defense appropriations, should be 
fully acquainted with these matters. 

I also believe that the Senate will be 
interested in knowing that the Secretary 
of the Army, Frank Pace, Jr., moved 
vigcrously to straighten out this mess as 
soon as it was brought to his attention. 
He has ordered a thorough shake-up of 
all the personnel working on the bases, 

Even more important, he has prom- 
ised the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that he will take every possible step to 
recapture the money that has been wast- 
ed. He deserves great credit for his 
forthright stand. To acquaint the Sen- 
ate with the action that he has taken, I 
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ask unanimous consent that a letter I 
have received from Mr, Pace be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MarcH 21, 1952. 
Hon. LyNnpon B. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United 
States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: As the result of 
the concern your committee feels over the 
work being done on the Moroccan air bases, 
which I share, and as the result of the facts 
which have been brought out, both at your 
hearings and by investigations made by the 
Army and the Air Force, I am writing to tell 
you the remedial steps which I have taken 
and plan to take. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, due to a variety of causes, the 
work has not all been satisfactory or in ac- 
cordance with the standards set and usually 
followed. 

(a) I am taking the following action: 

1. I am directing that energetic action be 
taken to recover all money which may be 
shown, through testimony developed by your 
committee or otherwise, to have been im- 
properly spent. 

2. My assistants and I will continue to ex- 
amine carefully all testimony before your 
committee and shall take remedial action 
when appropriate. 

8. The heads of the companies which have 
the contracts will be asked to meet us in 
Washington next week; they will be in- 
formed frankly of the unsatisfactory fea- 
tures of the work to date, and they will be 
put on notice that these features must be 
corrected unless action to terminate or sus- 
pend their contracts is to follow. 

4. I shall order the inspector general to in- 
vestigate thoroughly whether the remedial 
actions recommended by him have been 
carried out here and in French Morocco. 

5. I shall ask an outstanding authority to 
examine the situation both in Morocco and 
in this country, independently of Army, Air 
Force, or Atlas, in order to be sure that 
proper remedial steps have been taken, and 
to recommend whether further steps are 
needed. If it should then appear that fur- 
ther changes are required, I shall make 
them. 

(b) The following are some of the actions 
we have already taken: 

1. In order to improve supervision of the 
project, at my request the Chief of Engi- 
neers has assigned additional personnel to it. 
Brig. Gen. Horvell E. Walsh has been de- 
tailed to command a new engineer division 
in the Mediterranean area, and the Moroccan 
air bases will come under his supervision. 
His past record in Alaska and elsewhere, 
both of accomplishment and of cooperation 
with the Air Force, leads me to believe that 
he will be most effective. Likewise, Col. 
Jack P. Campbell, former district engineer at 
Chicago, Ill., and Lt. Col. R. P. Davidson 
have been ordered to proceed to Morocco, 
arriving there shortly. They will relieve 
Colonel Derby and Lieutenant Colonel Hase- 
man in the east Atlantic district, which in- 
cludes French Morocco. Any further action 
with respect to Colonel Derby and Colonel 
Haseman should, in my opinion, await the 
time necessary for us to hear what they may 
have to say with respect to any charges made 
against them. I will, of course, follow up 
energetically to see that whatever action may 
be appropriate is taken. 

2. Six additional officers of senior rank 
have been detailed to the east Atlantic dis- 
trict (Morocco) as area engineers. The civil- 
ian staff has also been increased by both 
technical and administrative personnel. 

8. Beginning with notification from the 
Air Force on January 15, 1952, that the emer- 
gency phase of the work was over, regular 
work schedules have been established and 
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regular procedures reinstituted. This will 
include reduction of the standard workweek 
to a maximum of 60 hours and elimination of 
excessive overtime. 

4. The audit team of the Army Audit 
Agency has been increased in order to make 
final audit of the reimbursement vouchers, 
and two additional auditors are being as- 
signed on a permanent basis. 

5. Upon the insistence of the Army, a vice 
president of the Morrison-Knudsen Co. is 
now the resident manager of Atlas (the joint 
contractor group) in French Morocco, 

(c) In addition, and at the suggestion of 
your committee, I have given specific con- 
sideration to the advisability of suspension 
or termination of the contract by reason of 
the deficiencies charged. I have concluded 
that we should not suspend or terminate the 
contracts at this time, for two chief reasons: 
First, that I believe the remedial steps taken 
and to be taken while work proceeds Will re- 
move the principal sources of trouble; and 
second, because of the added cost and delay 
that would result from suspension or termi- 
nation. However, your committee may be 
assured that I intend to determine promptly 
whether the remedial actions are adequate, 
and if I feel that they do not suffice to put 
this operation on an entirely satisfactory 
basis, I shall then order suspension or termi- 
nation of some or all of the contracts. 

As to suspension of procurement in New 
York by the contractors, I am told that it 
would involve ultimate delay in shipments 
overseas, and therefore plan to require satis- 
factory assurances from the contractors 
when meeting with them next week that the 
practices to be followed then will be sound. 
If such assurances are not received, we shall 
then suspend procurement in New York by 
the contractor. 

In concluding, let me repeat what I have 
previously said to your committee, that we 
are thankful for the facts which you have 
brought to our attention and shall continue 
to seek to remedy weaknesses thus revealed. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the state- 
ment the Senator from Texas has just 
made. I heard some of the evidence 
before the subcommittee, although I did 
not hear all that the Senator from Texas 
heard. However, the evidence I did hear 
substantiates in full the statement the 
Senator from Texas has just made. 

I join with him in commending Secre- 
tary Pace for the action he has taken. 
However, I hope the steps taken in this 
matter will not stop there. If some men 
in uniform are responsible for this situ- 
ation, I hope proper action will be taken 
against them. I think it would set a 
good example in the case of future con- 
struction in various areas of the world. 

In instances in which an outside, pri- 
vate contractor is involved, I hope proper 
action will be taken against him to re- 
cover the money which has been 
wasted—apparently almost willfully 
wasted, or at least so carelessly handled 
that it amounted almost to willful waste 
in the case of these projects. 

I commend the Senator from Texas, 
and I hope he will keep everlastingly at 
the profligacy evidenced in the construc- 
tion of bases abroad. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me, to 
permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Unfortunately I 
did not hear all of the statement made 
by the Senator from Texas in regard to 
the North African bases situation. I 
should like to ask him a question re- 
garding that matter. 

According to press reports, the Secre- 
tary of the Army has recalled the Army 
Engineer Corps colonels who have been 
in charge of that particular project. 
Does not the Senator from Texas think 
it is not sufficient merely to recall those 
officers and to reassign them or give them 
new tours of duty? Instead, does not 
the Senator from Texas think the Sec- 
retary of the Army should initiute pro- 
ceedings for a court martial to deter- 
mine to what extent such Army officers 
have been derelict in their duty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I agree with 
the Senator from Idaho, and I have no 
doubt that he will agree with the pro- 
cedure outlined in the letter coming 
from Secretary Pace. . 

First, Secretary Pace promptly re- 
lieved the two colonels involved; second, 
he stated that he would give them an 
opportunity to present their side of the 
case, and that he would follow up ener- 
getically to see that whatever action was 
appropriate would be promptly taken. 

The committee’s experience with Sec- 
retary Pace leads it to believe that he 
will do just what he said he would do. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. This morning I 
dispatched to Secretary Pace a letter 
suggesting that he arrange for the court 
martial of those officers, if he believes 
such action is justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
Senator from Idaho believes, as I know 
the committee believes, that Secretary 
Pace can be relied upon to take the ap- 
propriate action in the circumstances. 








CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Moody 
Bridges Hill Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hoey Murray 
Cain Holiand Neely 
Capehart Humphrey Nixon 
Carlson Hunt O'Conor 
Case Ives O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Pastore 


Clements Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Cordca Kem Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kilgore Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Seaton 
Duff Lehman Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Ferguson Martin Tobey 
Flanders Maybank Underwood 
Frear McCarran Watkins 
George McCarthy Welker 
Gillette McFarland Wiley 
Green McKellar Williams 
Hayden McMahon Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLANnD], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FoLpricHt], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUvER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCuLE.LaAn], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmATuHErs], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. SmitH], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPARKMAN] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] and the Senators from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker and Mr. Tart] are necessarily 
absent. 

The’ Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. : 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, relating to mineral 
leases on certain submerged lands. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of oper- 
ations under certain mineral leases is- 
sued by the respective States covering 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, to encourage the continued devel- 
opment of such leases, to provide for the 
protection of the interests of the United 
States in the oil and gas deposits of said 
lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address myself to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 and amendments in the 
nature of a substitute which have been 
submitted, relating to the so-called tide- 
lands. 

The joint resolution is called an in- 
terim measure. It will not, if enacted, 
settle many of the issues which have 
been raised with regard to the so-called 
tidelands controversy. 

The question involved has quite a long 
history. It began in the days of the 
Nye committee, and I desire to refer 
briefly to what transpired. 

Until the bill which was vetoed by 
the President was enacted, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives had 
consistently refused to direct or author- 
ize the Attorney General to bring suits 
against States for the title and posses- 
sion of lands known as tidelands. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution $2 sought to accom- 
plish that result. It was a resolution 
which was pending before the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys on March 
27, 1939. 

HEARINGS IN 1939 


In the hearings before the committee 
at that time, the late Senator Morris 
Sheppard, of my State, appeared and 
testified against the proposal to have the 
State sued for title to the submerged 
lands off the State coast. I also appeared 
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on the same date, March 27, 1939, long 
before the public agitation about tide- 
lands had arisen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed at the end of my 
remarks on the pending resolution the 
text of my statement before the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
resolution on which I was speaking never 
became law; it was never adopted. 

Later, House Joint Resolution 225, in- 
troduced by Mr. Sumners, of Texas, was 
passed by the Senate on July 27, 1946. 
I voted for that joint resolution. On 
July 27, 1946, the House agreed to the 
Senate amendments to this joint reso- 
lution. That was the measure, Mr. Pres- 
ident, which was vetoed by the President 
of the United States. I voted for the 
joint resolution and did all I possibly 
could to bring about its enactment. 

ACTION IN 1948 


Senate bill 1988 was a bill introduced 
by the late Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, 
and a number of other Senators, of 
whom I was one. I testified on that bill 
on March 9, 1948. I ask similar leave 
to have my testimony on S. 1988 printed 
at the end of my remarks, following the’ 
previous exhibit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
1939 the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary held hearings on House Joint Reso- 
lution 176. At those hearings I opposed 
the granting of authority for suit. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
statement on that joint resolution 
printed with the other two statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

_ Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, five 
times the Department of the Navy and 
other departments of the Government 
have sought permission to bring suits 
involving title to the submerged lands, 
but they were never brought. Legisla- 
tion to permit the filing of suits was 
never passed, and no authority ever was 
given. Congress refused permission to 
accomplish what was proposed. 

SUBSTITUTION OF HOUSE BILL 


House bill 4434, known as the Walter 
bill, passed the House of Representatives 
on July 27, 1951. I have submitted and 
there is lying on the table an amendment 
to the O’Mahoney joint resolution, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20. The amend- 
ment proposes the substitution of House 
bill 4434 for Senate joint resolution 20. 

As I have said, House bill.4424 passed 
the House July 27, 1951, every Member 
of Congress from my State of Texas, who 
was present and voting, voted for it. 
That bill is now the proposal contained 
in my pending amendment. 

Mr. President, as is well known, 3 
States have had litigation with respect 
to the title to the submersed lands. 
First, there was the Caliicrnia case, in 
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which complaint was filed October 22, 
1945. The opinion in that case was de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Black on June 23, 
1947. The California case was filed even 
before suit was brought in the Texas 
case. It stocd out by itself. 

ACTICN OF SUPREME COURT 

On May 16, 1948, the Supreme Court 
granted the Government the right to file 
a complaint in the Texas case. In the 
meantime, among other la\.yers who 
took part in the California case, the at- 
torney general of Texas appeared as 
amicus curiae. The opinion by Justic 
Black in the California case was de- 
livered June 23, 1947, whereas the right 
to bring the Texas case was not granted 
until May 16, 1948. 

In the Texas case, motion for judg- 
ment was granted on June 5, 1950; re- 
hearing was denied October 16; rehear- 
ing was again denied December 11, and 
a decree was entered December 11, 1959. 

Mr. President, in the Louisiana case 
leave to file complaint was granted May 
16, 1948, the same day on which leave 
to file complaint in the Texas case was 
granted. 

The opinion in the Louisiana case was 
handed down on June 5, 1950, permitting 
filing of the complaint, and entering 
judgment. Rehearing was denied Oc- 
tober 16, 1950; decree was entered De- 
cember 11, 1950; rehearing was denied 
February 26, 1951. 

PRECEDENTS OVERTURNED 


Mr. President, for more than a hun- 
dred years the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, of many 
other Federal courts, and of many State 
courts, had held that the tidelands be- 
longed to the respective States. How- 
ever, in the California case the Supreme 
Court abandoned that doctrine, and held 
that in the case of California the United 
States Government was possessed of 
paramount rights. 

Mr. President, paramount rights can 
apply only to the rights which the Gov- 
ernment has. It cannot claim other 
rights which it does not possess. The 
words “paramount rights” can be 
stretched to cover any property any- 
where. There must be other rights, or 
the word “paramount” would not be 
used. Paramount means that among 
several rights some one right is para- 
mount over the other rights. But the 
Supreme Court in the California case in 
effect ruled that California had no rights, 
and that all the rights appertaining to 
the tidal waters and the tidelands be- 
longed to the Government of the United 
States. It took that action in the face 
of 100 years acquiescence on the part 
of the Federal Government in the prin- 
ciple that the title to the tidelands rested 
in the adjacent States, and in the face 
of innumerable decisions by the Federal 
courts and the State courts. 

MEANING OF “PARAMOUNT RIGHTS” 


How can there be paramount rights 
unless there are other rights? The term 
“paramount” is a relative term. It is 
not all-embracing. So there ought to be 
some other rights; and those rights be- 
long to the States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot deprive the States of 
those rights, even though it has para- 
mount rights. 
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It is said that the Federal Government 
must have paramount rights in order 
to promote national defense. If that 
doctrine is true, the title to every foot of 
property in the United States can be 
subordinated to the so-called paramount 
right of the United States Government 
in connection with national defense. Of 
course the Government can take prop- 
erty for national defense; but the Con- 
stitution provides in the fifth amend- 
ment: “Nor shall private property he 
taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation.” 

That is the Constitution of the United 
States. The Federal Government may 
have paramount rights in connection 
with national defense, but it cannot take 
a dollar or a foot of land from a citizen 
for national defense without awarding 
just compensation. Yet in this case the 
Supreme Court says that the Govern- 
ment can take property without any 
compensation whatever. It is the su- 
preme authority, snatching from the 
hands of the States jurisdiction which 
the States have enjoyed for 100 years. It 
does so in the name of national defense, 
and yet it awards no compensation 
whatever. 

POWER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. President, the Supreme Court is 
not the last word in a case of this kind. 
Even though the Supreme Court decides 
that the title to the tidelands belongs 
to the United States rather than to 
California, the Supreme Court is not 
the last word. I quote the Constitution 
again. Section 3 of article IV says: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State. 


In other words, the jurisdiction of 
the Congress is entire. It has the right 
to dispose of any property which is sup- 
posed to belong to the United States. 
Though the Supreme Court has held in 
the California case that certain property 
is the property of the United States, that 
decision is not binding upon the Con- 
gress. The Congress has the right and 
the jurisdiction to decide what disposi- 
tion shall be made of that public prop- 
erty. 

Mr. President, so-called paramount 
rights do not cover ownership, The 
right of navigation is a right which the 
Federal Government possesses, but the 
right of navigation does not give author- 
ity to take private property for the use 
of the Government without compensa- 
tion. Property taken for public use must 
be paid for by the Government. 

I have already explained the situation 
with respect to national defense and 
with respect to navigation. With re- 
spect to foreign relations, of course, the 
United States has control of our rela- 
tions with foreign governments. That 
does not give it the right to take private 
property for governmental use without 
just and adequate compensation. 

Mr. President, the theory of para- 
mount rights is not a sound one on which 
to base Government policy. There must 
be other rights before there can be para- 
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mount rights. But the Court held that 
California had no rights. 

Mr, President, I wish to discuss the 
substitute offered by the two Senators 
from Texas. As I suggested a moment 
ago, this substitute for the O’Mahoney 
resolution is the House bill, the so-called 
Walter bill, which is pending before us 
in the Senate. 

SUPERIOR RIGHTS OF TEXAS 

What are the superior rights to which 
we contend Texas is entitled? We take 
the position that the Texas case is not 
in the same category with the California 
case or the Louisiana case. Texasisina 
category by itself. Why? Because 
Texas was an independent republic for 
9 years before it was admitted to the 
Union. Every foot of territory off the 
shores of Texas which belonged to any- 
one belonged to the Republic of Texas. 
While Texas was a republic it owned 
every foot of land under the tidewaters. 
It had every jurisdiction that an inde- 
pendent nation could have, because it 
was acting in its own right. It had all 
rights, whether they were paramount 
rights or some other kind of rights, Of 
course, Texas, as a republic, had para- 
mount rights over all that area, because 
it had all the rights there were. No 
one within the boundaries of the Repub- 
lic of Texas had any rights, sovereign, 
paramount, or proprietary, or rights of 
ownership. The Republic of Texas 
owned ali the rights, and was possessed 
of all title. So there is a distinction be- 
tween the California case and the Texas 
case on the facts. There is a distinction 

etween the Louisiana case and the 
Texas case. California came into the 
Union as a result of conquest from Mex- 
ico, and later by an act of Congress pro- 
viding for her admission. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILu 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. There is no doubt in the 
mind of the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana that the case for Texas was com- 
pletely sound and that there was no ex- 
cuse whatsoever for anyone to attempt 
to take the submerged lands from Texas, 
inasmuch as Texas was an independent 
Republic before it was admitted into 
the Union; but the Senator from Texas 
and I have seen a demonstration of the 
fact that a majority of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court may decide to take 
property belonging to a State, and when 
that is done there is no recourse except 
to go to Congress with the case. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 
The case must be taken to Congress. 
That is where we are now. All rights of 
every kind, paramount or infinitesimal, 
maximum or minimum, belonged to the 
Republic of Texas. No one, except per- 
haps the long and grasping hand of the 
Supreme Court, could take it away from 
Texas, and it did take it away from 
Texas. 

MINORITY COURT DECISION 

When I say that, Mr. President, I want 
to remind you that the decision in the 
Texas case was by a vote of 4 to 3. In 
other words, one member of the Supreme 
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Court, one individual Justice, presumed 
to strip our State of its property, where- 
as three of the Justices held a contrary 
view. Three of the Justices dissented 
in the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Texas case. They are Mr. Jus- 
tice Reed, Mr. Justice Minton, and Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter. Mr. Justice Reed 
joined with Mr. Justice Minton in one 
dissenting opinion, and Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter wrote a separate dissenting 
opinion, 
DISSENTING OPINIONS 


The dissenting opinions point out that 
the Texas case is differentiated from all 
other cases, and that there is no reason 
on earth why the Supreme Court should 
strip Texas of its property, of its land, 
and of all the things that reside in the 
soil of the tidelands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the dissenting opinions of 
Mr. Justice Reed, Mr. Justice Minton, 
and Mr. Justice Frankfurter printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the dis- 
senting opinions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED StaTEs—No. 
13, Ortginat—OctTosEr TERM, 1949—-THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, V. 
Tue STaTeE or TexaS—MOoTION FoR LEAVE 
To Fite COMPLAINT AND COMPLAINT—JUNE 
5, 1950 


Mr. Justice Reed, with whom Mr. Justice 
Minton joins, dissenting: 

This case brings before us the application 
of United States v. California (332 U.S. 19), 
to Texas. Insofar as Louisiana is concerned, 
I see no difference between its situation and 
that passed upon in the California case. 
Texas, however, presents a variation which 
requires a different result. 

The California case determines, page 36, 
that since “paramount rights run to the 
States in inland waters to the shoreward of 
the low-water mark, the same rationale leads 
to the conclusion that national interests, 
responsibilities, and therefore national rights 
are paramount in waters lying to the seaward 
in the 3-mile belt.” Thus the Court held, 
page 39, that the Federal Government has 
power over that belt, an incident of which is 
full dominion over the resources of the 
soil under that water area, including oil. 
But that decision was based on the premise, 
pages 32-34, that the 3-mile belt had never 
belonged to California. The California case 
points out that it was the United States 
which had acquired this seacoast area for the 
Nation. Sovereignty over that area passed 
from Mexico to this country. The Court 
commented that similar belts along their 
shores were not owned by the original sea- 
coast States. Since something akin to own- 
ership of the similar area along the coasts 
of the original States was thought by the 
Court to have been obtained through an 
assertion of full dominion by the United 
States to this hitherto unclaimed portion of 
the earth’s surface, it was decided that a 
similar right in the California area was ob- 
tained by the United States. The contrary 
is true in the case of Texas. The Court con- 
cedes that prior to the resolution of annex- 
ation, the United States recognized Texas 
ownership of the 3-league area claimed by 
Texas." 

The Court holds immaterial the fact of 
Texas’ original ownership of this marginal 
sea area, because Texas was admitted on an 
equal footing with the other States by the 
resolution of annexation (5 Stat. 797). The 
scope of the equal footing doctrine, how- 





1See the statement in the Court’s opinion 
as to the chapters of Texas history. 
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ever, has been thought to embrace only po- 
litical rights or those rights considered nec. 
essary attributes of State sovereignty. Thus 
this Court has held in a consistent line of 
decisions that since the original States, as 
an incident of sovereignty, had ownership 
and dominion over lands under navigable 
waters, within their jurisdiction, States sub- 
sequently admitted must be accorded equiva- 

lent ownership. E. g., Pollard v. Hagan (3 

How. 212); Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367). 

But it was an articulated premise of the 

California decision that the Thirteen Orig- 

inal States neither had asserted ownership 

nor had held dominion over the 3-mile zone 
as an incident of sovereignty. 

“Equal footing has heretofore brought to 
a State the ownership of river beds, but never 
before has that phrase been interpreted to 
take away from a newly admitted State prop- 
erty that it had theretofore owned. I see 
no constitutional requirement that this 
should be done and I think the resolution 
of annexation left the marginal sea area in 
Texas. The resolution expressly consented 
that Texas should retain all the vacant and 
unappropriated lands lying within its limits. 
An agreement of this kind is in accord with 
the holding of this Court that ordinarily 
lands may be the subject of compact between 
a State and the Nation. Stearns v. Minne- 
sota (179 U. 8S. 223, 245). The Court, how- 
ever, does not decide whether or not the 
vacant and unappropriated lands lying with- 
in its limits (at the time of annexation) 
includes the land under the marginal sea. 
I think that it does include thoee lands. 
Cf. Hynes v. Grimes (337 U. S. 86,110). At 
least we should permit evidence of its 
meaning. 

Instead of deciding this question of ces- 
sion, the Court relies upon the need for the 
United States to control the area seaward of 
low water because of its international re- 
sponsibilities. It reasons that full dominion 
over the resources follows this paramount 
responsibility, and it refers to the California 
discussion of the point (332 U.S. at 35). But 
the argument based on international respon- 
sibilities prevailed in the California case be- 
cause the marginal sea area was staked out 
by the United States. The argument can- 
not reasonably be extended to Texas with- 
out a holding that Texas ceded that area to 
the United States. 

‘The necessity for the United States to de- 
fend the land and to handle international 
affairs is not enough to transfer property 
rights in the marginal sea from Texas to the 
United States. Federal sovereignty is para- 
mount within national boundaries, but Ped- 
eral ownership depends on taking possession, 
as the California case holds; on consent, as 
in the case of places for Federal use; or on 
purchase, as in the case of Alaska or the 
Territory of Louisiana. The needs of defense 
and foreign affairs alone cannot transfer 
ownership of an ocean bed from a State to 
the Federal Government any more than they 
could transfer iron ore under uplands fzom 
State to Federal ownership. National re- 
sponsibility is no greater in respect to the 
marginal sea than it is toward every other 
particle of American territory. In my view, 
Texas owned the marginal area by virtue of 
its original proprietorship; it has not been 
shown to my satisfac.:cn that it lost it by 
the terms of the resolution of annexation. 

I would deny the United States motion 
for judgment. 

SUPREME Court OF THE UNITED States—No. 
13, OrniciInaL—Ocroser TERM, 1949—TueE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, V. 
THE STATE OF TEXAS—MOTION FoR LEAVE TO 
FILE COMPLAINT—JUNE 5, 1950 
Mr. Justice Prankfurter: 

Time has not made the reasoning of 
United States v. California (332 U. S. 19) 
more persuasive, but the issue there decided 
is no longer open for me. It is relevant, 
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however, to note that in rejecting Califor- 
nia’s claim of ownership in the offshore oil 
the Court carefully abstained from recog- 
nizing such claim of ownership by the 
United States. This was emphasized when 
the Court struck out the proprietary claim 
of the United States from the te-ms of the 
decree proposed by the United States in the 
California case.’ 

I must leave it to those who deem the 
reasoning of that decision right to define 
its scope and apply it, particularly to the 
historically very different situation of Texas. 
As is made clear in the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Reed, the submerged lands now in con- 
troversy were part of the domain of Texas 
when she was on her own. The Court now 
decides that when Texas entered the Union 
she lost what she had and the United States 
acquired it. How that shift came to rass 
remains for me a purzle. 

TEXAS KEPT PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
in sympathy with Louisiana’s case. 
Louisiana came into the Union, not as an 
independent republic, but by purchase. 
It, too, can be differentiated, and it 
should be differentiated from the Texas 
case. When Texas joined the Union it 
was an independent republic. In join- 
ing the Union there was a specific res- 
ervation made that Texas should remain 
the owner of and have control of all un- 
appropriated public lands. Those pub- 
lic lands extend out under the surface 
of the ocean to the traditional bound- 
aries of Texas, which are 1044 miles, or 
three marine leagues. The congress of 
the Texas Republic passed an act defin- 
ing its boundaries, and extended them 
into the ocean for 1044 miles. 

Mr. President, those are some of the 
questions involved in this issue. The 
Texas case was decided by the Supreme 
Court by a division of 4 to 3. Is it sound 
public policy to allow one man to domi- 
nate the Supreme Court of the United 
States? Is it sound for the Supreme 
Court, in the face of the constitutional 
provision that the property of the United 
States shall be controlled by Congress, 
to violate that concept and to hand over 
to the Federal Government property 
which justly and rightfully belongs to 
the respective States? 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 20 EVADES ISSUE 


The O’Mahoney joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) does not decide these questions. 
It merely postpones the day of decision. 
It merely provides that exploitation and 
operation of the oil, minerals, and other 
things in the submerged lands shall take 
place, but it does not settle anything. 
We must settle this question sooner or 
later. It ought to be settled now. It 
ought to be settled right. For that rea- 
son the junior Senator from Texas and 
I have ofiered a substitute resolution for 
the O’Mahoney resolution. There are 
other amendments pending. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] has submitted a substitute res- 
olution which has many very valuable 





1 The decree proposed by the United States 
read in part: 

“1. The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 

of paramount rights [of proprietor- 

ship] in, and full dominion and power over, 
the lands, minerals, and other things under- 
lying the Pacific Ocean.” 

The words in brackets were omitted in the 
Court’s decree (332 U. S. 804, 805). 
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aspects. I say that those who want to 
see the land restored to the.States should 
not be divided in their approach to the 
question. We are not divided in inter- 
ests, we are not divided as to the final 
result, but we are somewhat divided as 
to the method of procedure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas that I 
appreciate his reference to the fact that 
other Senators, of whom the Senator 
from Florida is one, have submitted an- 
other amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute to Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
€enator from Texas that considering his 
argument up to this point the Senator 
from Florida is with him 100 percent. 
The amendment which the Senator from 
Florida and other Senators will offer will 
do exactly what the Senator from Texas 
has suggested should be done, namely, 
give back to the States property to which 
they are entitled, and control and juris- 
diction of it out to the boundaries of 
the States, which they had prior to the 
Supreme Court decisions to which the 
Senator from Texas has alluded. 

It is only when the substitute now hbe- 
ing discussed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas reaches beyond those 
boundaries and out into the submerged 
lands, and beyond those boundaries to 
the Continental Shelf, that the Senator 
from Florida and his associates find 
themselves in any disagreement with the 
Senator from Texas. 

If the Senator from Texas will indulge 
the Senator from Florida for a moment 
he would like to say that he is entirely 
in accord with the Senator from Texas 
in his feeling that the case presented by 
the State of Texas, formerly the Repub- 
lic of Texas, was by all means the sirong- 
est case of the three which were argued 
before the Supreme Court. He agrees 
with the Senator from Texas that the 
fact that that case was decided by a 
divided court, four for the contention of 
the United States, and three for that of 
Texas, certainly presents a question af- 
fecting equities which the State of Texas 
has long enjoyed, and to which Congress 
can well give consideration and heed. 

The Senator from Florida would like 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas that he thinks the broad ground 
already laid down by the Senator from 
Texas, to the effect that this is a question 
of policy addressed exclusively to the dis- 
cretion of Congress, is by all means the 
crux of the problem confronting us. 
Whether the decision of the Supreme 
Court was 4 to 3, as in the Texas case, 
or 6 to 2, as in the California case, the 
Supreme Court has decided and can de- 
cide nothing but some naked legal ques- 
tions. The Congress of the United States 
not only has the power and authority, 
but it has the duty to dispose of and 
deal with interests and assets belonging 
to the United States in accordance with 
what it believes to be the soundest public 
policy and in the best interest of all the 
people. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
my esteemed friend, the distinguished 
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Senator from Texas, the fact that no 
matter by how large a margin the case 
was decided—whether by the unanimous 
decision of the Court, or whether the de- 
cision represented a 6-to-2 vote of the 
members of the Court or a 4-to-3 vote 
of the members of the Court—the fact 
remains that, so far as we are concerned, 
Congress has jurisdiction in fields to 
which the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court does not extend, in that under the 
constitutional provision already so effec- 
tively quoted by the Senator from Texas, 
Congress has complete power and au- 
thority and complete discretion, as well 
as complete duty, to deal with questions 
of this kind in such a way as best to 
promote the general public good. 

It is from that standpoint thai I ap- 
proach this question. Before thanking 
the distinguished Senator from Texas for 
allowing me to make these brief remarks 
and before taking my seat, I wish to say 
that it is only when the distinguished 
Senator from Texas tries to go beyond 
the constitutional limits of the States 
and tries to reach out into the submerged 
lands which extend from the limits of 
the States to the Continental Shelf, that 
there is any disagreement whatsoever 
between the Senator from Texas and his 
friend, the Senator from Florida. 

To make the record completely clear 
at this time, Mr. President, I wish to refer 
briefly to what will be said at much 
greater length later, namely, that in- 
stead of insisting upon the precise word- 
ing of Senate bill 940, which was intro- 
duced much more than a year ago by 
approximately 35 Senators, of whom I 
was one, the Senators who introduced 
Senate bill 940 at that time are now per- 
fectly willing to reach into the Walters 
bill, which has been mentioned by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, and 
to take out of that bill some provisions 
which were perfected in the hearings be- 
fore the House committees and in the 
argument and debate on the floor of the 
House since the time when Senate bill 
940 was introduced. We expect to offer 
as our amendment in the nature of a 
substitute titles 1 and 2 of the Walters 
bill. 

In other words, the only field in which 
we cannot agree completely and with 
finality with the distinguished Senator 
from Texas and with the philosophy of 
the Walters bill is the field dealt with 
by title 3, which reaches beyond State 
lines and out to the Continental Shelf. 

In completing my comment on this 
point, let me say that I recognize that 
the States have some interest even in 
the Continental Shelf, because certain 
pools of oil and gas which exist partly 
within the States and extend into the 
Continental Shelf present a kind of joint 
problem as between the States and the 
Federal Government, if it is eventually 
determined that it has some jurisdiction 
there. In such cases, the States adjoin- 
ing the Continental Shelf have some sort 
of interest which must be considered by 
the Congress. However, I feel that that 
is a separate question. 

I believe that the principal problem 
of restoring to the States jurisdiction 
out to their constitutional boundaries is 
so much greater than the oil problem 
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and so much greater than the gas prob- 
lem that it cannot be confounded at all 
with questions relating to the Conti- 
nental Shelf and having to do only with 
oil and gas, because inside their limits 
the States not only have other assets, 
such as sand, shells, gravel, various min- 
erals, including iron, and coal—and I 
note with pleasure that there is now on 
the floor the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THyYE], who already in 
this debate has shown that under Lake 
Superior and lying off the shoreline of 
his State are important deposits of 
ore—but the States also have questions 
affecting fisheries, shell fish, sponges and 
the vegetation growing there. 

What is still more important, the 
States face the question of building piers 
out into the ocean, filling lands which 
extend into the ocean, erecting build- 
ings on suci filled lands, and the con- 
struction of various structures to pre- 
serve those lands. Those matters pre- 
sent an enormous question. 

So I have keen hoping that my dis- 
tingu’shed friend, the senior Senator 
from Texas, would not insist upon in- 
jecting into this debate the question re- 
garding the Continental Shelf extension. 
I take that position because of the fact 
that the other problems relating to the 
boundaries of the States and to the 
States’ problems within those boundaries 
are, in my opinion, so vastly larger than 
the mere problem of oil and gas, the 
latter problem being only a temporary 
one, inasmuch as the oil and gas will be 
used up in a few years, whereas all the 
other problems having to do with the 
exercise of the real sovereignty of the 
States will continue to exist and will be- 
come more and more important as long 
as our States exist, which we hope will 
be forever. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Texas yield 
to me at this time, to permit me to make 
a comment following the comment of 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield, but I hope 
the Senator from Minnesota will be 
brief, because I desire to conclude my 
remarks. 

Mr. THYE. I assure the Senator 
from Texas that I shall be brief. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Ithank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that one 
of the reasons why I am a cosponsor of 
Senate bill 940 is that the sovereignty 
of the States must be recognized. The 
United States of America is made up of 
48 sovereign States joined together. 
Unless some such provisions as those 
contained in Senate bill 940 are enacted, 
how soon will it be before another deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States will encroach further upon what 
is the sovereignty of the States or the 
sovereignty of the people? 

The State of Minnesota has many im- 
portant mineral deposits lying under 
water. Those deposits include iron ore 


and other important mineral deposits. 
One of the Great Lakes forms part of 
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the boundaries of the State of Minne- 
sota. 

We who live in Minnesota have made 
a considerable study of this matter. The 
attorney general of Minnesota joined 
with the attorneys general of other 
States in the dispute and the legal ac- 
tion which developed at the time of the 
decision by the United States Supreme 
Court, and prior thereto. 

I wish to thank the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas for 
yielding to me so that I might associate 
myself with the remarks of the able and 
distinguished Senator from Florida (Mr, 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for his interrogations and his 
interruption. 

HOLLAND AND CONNALLY AMENDMENTS 


I wish to say that I have no quarrel 
with the Senator from Florida. The 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute submitted by the two Senators from 
Texas deals with the Continental Shelf 
because that matter was dealt with in 
the House bill, which already haS been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
If we want action to be taken now, the 
Senate should proceed by adopting our 
substitute. In that way the proposed 
legislation will finally be passed by Con- 
gress and will go to the President. 

Mr. President, I do not assume to try 
to dictate the course the Senate should 
take. The Senate can eliminate and re- 
ject any part of the amendment I have 
submitted. However, the Senator from 
Florida himself says there is much in 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which has been submitted by the 
two Senators from Texas, and the Sena- 
tor from Florida says that he proposes 
to adopt much of that amendment in 


case his amendment can be so amended. - 


Is not that correct? 

Mr, HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So there is no quar- 
rel there. That matter is absolutely one 
for the Senate to decide. If the Senate 
rejects my amendment, then I shall still 
have an opportunity to support, if I so 
decide, and to vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida. 

CONTINENTAL SHELF 


But, Mr. President, one reason for the 
provisions in the House bill regarding 
the Continental Shelf is that the Fed- 
eral laws pertaining to public lands and 
providing for their leasing give to the 
respective States in which those lands 
are located 3742 percent, as I recall the 
figure, of the revenues derived from those 
leases. In my opinion that principle 
should apply to the Continental Shelf 
as well as to the lands within the terri- 
torial boundaries of a given State. But 
that provision is not final. It can be 
rejected and eliminated from the meas- 
ure, and still leave intact the main prin- 
ciple which is to restore to the respective 
States that which the Supreme Court 
violently seized and undertook to take 
from them. 

Mr. President, if the measure covering 
the question of the Continental Shelf 
should be vetoed, or if the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute proposed by 
the Senators from Texas should be ve- 
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toed, the same reasons for objection 
would apply to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida. So, I do not 
see how it can be forecast that his 
amendment would not be vetoed, and 
that the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute proposed by the two Senators 
from Texas would be vetoed. That is a 
matter which is in the lap of the gods, a 
matter about which no one can tell, a 
matter about which no one will know, 
until the Senate acts. 
OUR CAUSE IS JUST 


But, Mr. President, I am firmly con- 
vinced that our cause is just. Iam forced 
to the conclusion that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has committed an 
unpardonable error, a judicial outrage, 
as it were, when although three of the 
Supreme Court Justices, sitting in the 
Texas case said, “No, you cannot do that 
to the State of Texas,” four Justices of 
the Court decided otherwise. It is quite 
as wrongful to do it to any other State 
as to do it in the case of the State of 
Texas. When one man, one member of 
the Supreme Court is allowed to grasp 
and seize the property of 48 States, the 
result is to set one individual on a pin- 
nacle so high that he could tickle the 
feet of the angels. 

Let me say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota there are other things which might 
be affected by this measure; for example, 
the taking of any kind of property over 
which paramount rights are asserted in 
connection with the national defense. 
Suppose the Government was to say, 
“We need a certain farm for national 
defense” ; under the theory of paramount 
right, it could be taken without compen- 
sation, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Constitution prohibits the taking of pri- 
vate property for public use without just 
compensation. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 


-“Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield momentarily? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield again 
to the Senator from Minnesota, but I 
yield first to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us take the case 
of the great Mississippi River, a river 
which almost cuts our country in two. 
In a way, the Government has a right in 
that river, since it is used in interstate 
commerce. Under judicial decision the 
Government holds certain rights. If oil 
should be found under that river—and 
it has been found—could the Govern- 
ment take the oil found under the Mis- 
sissippi River, to be used in a manner 
similar to that which is here proposed? 
It would seem so, from the statement of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Theoretically, that 
may be true; but the Mississippi River 
is an inland waterway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is aa inland wa- 
terway, but it is an interstate stream 
over which the Government has control. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. An 
inland waterway problem presents itself 
in that connection, a problem which I 
am not prepared to discuss at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is unnecessary to 
discuss it, but it is well to think of it in 
connection with the passage, or even in 
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the consideration of the passage of a 
joint resolution of this kind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. 

Under the theory of paramount rights, 
announced by the Supreme Court by a 
majority of one vote, any property with- 
in the boundaries of any State may be 
taken, if it is needed either in connection 
with our foreign relations, our self-de- 
fense, or other Federal purposes of that 
kind; and it mray be taken without com- 
pensation. Of course, things which are 
necessary for the national defense may 
be taken whenever the Government 
needs them; but the owner must be com- 
pensated. In this case, however, it is 
proposed to take property without com- 
pensation to anyone. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss 
this question at further length at this 
time. However, in the course of the de- 
bate, I expect to make other remarks re- 
garding some of the questions which I 
have raised thus far. I am very hope- 
ful thet Senators will study these ques- 
tions very carefully, and that the opinion 
of three of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, déclaring that Texas has a su- 
preme claim above the claims of any 

ther States in the Union, will be con- 
Sidered in connection with the impor- 
tance of this decision. ; 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to the joint resolution, which 
the senior Senator from Texas and the 
junior Senator from Texas have offered 
merely asks the Federal Government to 
return to us what the Federal Govern- 
ment admitted for more than a hundred 
years belonged to the State of Texas 
and to other States. 

TEXAS ONLY ASKS RESTITUTION 

Mr. President, we simply seek restitu- 
tion of what justly belongs to us, con- 
firmed repeatedly for a period of 100 


years by the Federal Government, in de- 


cisions respected by all departments of 
the Government. Former Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Ickes, himself refused 
to grant Federal leases in the areas in 
controversy, stating that, under the law, 
those areas belonged to the States. But 
something happened to Mr. Ickes to 
change his mind; since which time ef- 
forts have been made, without success, 
to secure favorable action by the Con- 
gress to make possible the taking of the 
property of citizens in these areas with- 
out the payment of just compensation. 

Five times the Federal agencies have 
undertaken to obtain consent of the Con- 
gress to the bringing of suits for the off- 
shore submerged lands, but that consent 
has never been given. In 1946 a bill was 
passed in both Houses of the Congress 
confirming the restoration to the States 
of titles of which the Supreme Court had 
undertaken to deprive them. That de- 
cision of the Congress ought to be the 
law. We have as much right to exercise 
the power given us by the Constitution as 
had the Supreme Court to write its 
opinion. 

CONGRESS NOT BOUND BY COURT 

Mr. President, the Congress is not 
bound by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in these cases, because the Con- 
stitution says that the Congress has the 
power and the jurisdiction to determine 
the disposition to be made of Federal 
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lands; and if these lands are not State 
lands, they are Federal lands. But they 
are not Federal lands, because they have 
never been Federal lands. They never 
were Federal lands, until the dictatorial 
attitude was assumed by the Supreme 
Court in the California case. 

It is important to note that in the 
Texas case and in the Louisiana case the 
Supreme Court simply contented itself 
with saying that Texas was bound by the 
California case, and that Louisiana was 
bound by the California case. The Su- 
preme Court never at any time gave 
due consideration to the claims of Texas 
as being different from those of Califor- 
nia or of Louisiana; so that, after all, 
the decision in the California case was 
final, was definite, was all-embracing. 
Said the Court, “Whatever we decided in 
the California case binds Texas and also 
binds Louisiana,” although neither of 
those States was a party to the Califor- 
nia case. 

Mr. President, as I suggested a little 
while ago, I expect to make further re- 
marks on this subject from time to time 
in the course of the debate, but I am per- 
fectly willing—to have the Senate pass 
upon the various amendments, and if the 
emendment in the nature of a substitute 
which the Senators from Texas have 
ofiered is not adopted, Senators are free 
to adopt the amendment offered by the 
£enator from Florida or by any other 
Senator. But I can see no reason for 
thinking that, if the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute proposed by the 


Senators from Texas were adopted and 
were later vetoed, similar action would 
not be taken in connection with other 
amendments of a quitclaim nature. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
other Members of the Senate. 


ExHIsIT 1 


STATEMENT OF HON. Tom CONNALLY, A UNITED 
States SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator CONNALLY. I wish to express to the 
chairman my deep appreciation of the priv- 
ilege of appearing before the committee this 
morning, and want to be as brief as possible. 

In addition to Senator Sheppard there are 
present a number of representatives from 
Texas who will wish the privilege of repre- 
senting that State. For instance, there are 
present the attorney general and assistant 
attorney general of Texas, and quite a num- 
ber of others, who will present this matter 
adequately and I am sure in fine fashion. 

In addition to what Senator SHEPPARD has 
said I only want to call the attention of the 
committee to certain aspects of the resolu- 
tion now under consideration: It will be re- 
membered that the original resolution con- 
templated the assertion of title to all sub- 
merged lands everywhere contiguous to 
States of the Union, with direction to the 
Attorney General to proceed by suit to pos- 
sess and take over such submerged properties. 

However, the present resolution is confined 
to the State of California; and yet in its 
assertions of policy and in its implications 
there is a breadth to the title to submerged 
lands and their deposits of every other 
coastal State in the Union. If it were con- 
fined to California, and even them we cer- 
tainly would not favor the resolution, but 
we would feel their representatives are able 
to present their views in the matter; but for 
the reasons just stated I want to join them 
in challenging this new doctrine this resolu- 
tion seeks to establish. After 150 years of 
existence of the Federal Government, here 
for the first time so far as I know it is sought 
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by legislative declaration to assert that, un- 
der the claim of sovereignty, the United 
States has the right of title to the soil beyond 
low-water mark. 

Now, in answer to the question propounded 
by the chairman to Senator Sheppard, I will 
say that this resolution seeks to establish a 
different doctrine as between strictly speak- 
ing tidal lands, which are lands within the 
boundaries of high- and low-water marks 
and lands beyond low-water mark. 

This resolution seeks to lay down the doc- 
trine that by law beyond low-water mark the 
Government of the United States is not alone 
sovereign as to rights of navigation and na- 
tional defense, and ordinary governmental 
functions, but that it has a direct title to the 
lands and what lies underneath the lands. 

We challenge that proposition. What are 
the rights of sovereignty with repect to navi- 
gation and national defense? Of course, as 
to those particular functions the United 
States is absolutely sovereign. The right of 
nobody else can stand in her way. For in- 
stance, if she wanted to deepen a channel in 
the interest of navigation, the owners’ of 
submerged lands would have to accommodate 
themselves to whatever the Government 
might do as incident to navigation. But 
that would not oust the title of the owners 
of the lands. They would still own the lands, 
with the necessary easement in the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of navigation. It is the 
same way with reference to fortifications 
along the coast. If it became necessary to 
take over properties the Government could 
do it, but under the Constitution it would 
have to make adequate, fair, and just com- 
pensation therefor. 

Now, this particular Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 24—I believe, Senator Nye, that is your 
resolution? 

Senator NYE. Yes; 
resolution. 

Senator ConNALLy. And Senate Joint Res- 
olution 83 is the one we are now considering? 

The CHarnMAN. No; Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 92 is the present resolution offered by 
Senator Nye that the committee is con- 
sidering. 

Senator CONNALLY. As I understand it, the 
so-called Hobbs resolution, before the House 
committee, and the Nye resolution before 
this committee, so far as the enacting sec- 
tions are concerned are identical, but they 
are not identical with respect to preamble or 
introductory sections; but what we desire to 
challenge is this: 

“Is hereby declared,” and that starts out 
with the declaration “that the conservation 
of petroleum deposits underlying submerged 
lands adjacent to and along the coast of the 
£tate of California, below low-water mark”— 
that is where the announcement is made of 
this new doctrine—“below low-water mark 
and under the territorial waters of the 
United States of America.” 

What kind of waters? ‘Territorial water. 
I am curprised that they do not assert own- 
ership actually to the waters themselves, 
Then it goes on to say: 

“Is hereby declared to be essential for na- 
tional defense, maintenance of the Navy, and 
regulation and protection of interstate and 
foreign commerce, and that in the exercise 
of the paramount and exclusive powers of 
sovereignty of the United States for those 

directed now to those purposes— 
“there are hereby reserved and set aside as 
a@ naval petroleum reserve any and all such 
deposits, subject to the same control of the 
Secretary of the Navy as is provided for other 
naval petroleum reserves; subject, also to 
any superior right, title, or interest of any 
person, partnership, association, corporation, 
or of the State of California, or any munici- 
pality, or local subdivision of that State 
which may have heretofore been granted by 
the United States of America, or which may 
have become otherwise validly and lawfully 
vested, or which may be recognized and 


that is the original 


’ weakest. 
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established in the judicial proceedings here- 
inafter authorized.” 

In other words, the resolution seeks to re- 
strict the rights of whatever owners may be 
found to have rights granted by the Fed- 
eral Government, so as to maintain the 
theory of ownership by the Federal Govern- 
ment of submerged lands. 

We take the position that the passage of 
this resolution, although it may be confined 
in its direct effect to California, yet would 
indirectly affect or at least cast a cloud upon 
the title of submerged lands of every other 
State in the Union. 

Senator JoHNsSON. I should like to ask for 
my own information and for the record if 
you can tell me, Senator CoNNALLY, why the 
first resolutions related to all of the Coastal 
States and how they present a resolution 
apvlicable to California alone? 

Senator CONNALLY. I will venture the 
statement that as a result of tr hearings 
held last spring by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, in which a 
showing was made in behalf of the State of 
Texas, and particularly the Thirteen Original 
States, that the proponents of the resolution 
felt they could not stand on that ground any 
longer, and that perhaps it deterred them 
from getting results even as to California. 
So they eliminated all States except Cali- 
fornia on the theory that if they tried it out 
on you and were successful, then they would 
come back and try it out on the rest of 
us a little later. I do not mean to make any 
comparison between California and any 
other victim, but you know the old saying 
about trying it out on a certain animal. 
Perhaps they did not fully realize they would 
have the talents and abilities of the senior 
Senator from California to meet. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. And so 
well was the case of Texas and other coastal 
States presented, that they admit now that 
they could not secure the adoption of a reso- 
lution attempting to bind them. 

Senator CoNNALLY. They do not admit it 
except under the stress of necessity. It was 
stated in the House hearings the other day by 
one of the proponents of the resolution that 
it was clear Texas had the strongest case of 
any of the States and that California had the 
California, according to their idea, 
having the weakest position may look like 
a good opportunity for doing scmething along 
this line. 

Senator JoHNnson of California. Then 
through this committee they are trying to dig 
on one side of the continent where they think 
they might have a chance of success. 

Senator Connatiy. According to their 
theory they assert this policy still in reference 
to any such lands in any State in the Union, 

Senator HoLtman. Will you pardon me for 
a question? 

Senator CONNALLY. 
any question. 

Senator HoLman. May I address the Chair? 
Not being an attorney or versed in the law I 
would like to ask—— 

The CuHamrMaNn (interposing). The Chair 
would like to remark that it is one of the 
curious things that all nonlawyer Senators 
preface their remarks with the statement 
that they are not attorneys. 

Senator HoLMANn. Perhaps that may be so. 
But if it is in order I should like to get a dis- 
tinction of definition between tidelands and 
lands below tidelands reaching onto the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. I do not know 
where it stops if it is not the Continental 
Shelf. It may be that an argument that 
would apply to tidelands would not apply to 
lands below tidelands on out to the edge of 
the Continental Shelf. 

Senator CoNNALLY. Does the chairman 
want to answer that question? 

The CuHamnMAN. The Chair will be very 
glad to have the Senator froin Texas give his 
view of it. 


I will be glad to have 
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Senator CoNNALLY. I always defer to the 
chairman, but am willing to try to answer the 
question propounded by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The CHatRMAN. I will say that the com- 
mittee, as a committee. is not the proponent 
or the opponent of the legislation; that 
we are endeavoring to get information. That 
is the reason we want to hear these gentle- 
men. I am told by Senator Nye that 
there is present a representative of the Navy 
who will be glad to present his views as to 
that matter. 

Senator Hotman. I just want to under- 
stand the argument, because in my own 
mind there is a difference between tidelands 
and lands below tidelands. 

Senator CoNNALLY. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that tidelands are that sec- 
tion on which the tides operate. Now, be- 
yond that line and out into the sea it is 
my contention, and I think the contention 
of most others who are cooperating with 
us, that whatever tideland there is out there, 
if there is any tideland out there, it goes 
with the territory adjacent to it, belongs to 
the respective States. It was urged before 
the House committee the other day that 
lands beyond low-water mark, out in the 
ocean, do not belong to anybody; that they 
were a sort of inchoate pool of interest that 
belong to all the nations of the earth; and 
that the first nation that went out and re- 
duced them to possession would acquire 
title. I do not agree to that theory. My 
own theory is that if there is any tideland 
out there at all it belongs to the same ter- 
ritory that goes to low-water mark. 

A good deal has been said about the juris- 
diction of the United States. The old 
theory was 3 miles because that was about 
the range of defense armaments, and that a 
cannon shot 3 miles. In the case of the 12- 
mile limit under prohibition enforcement, 
as I recall it, that was brought about by a 
treaty between the United States and other 
countries in which other countries agreed 
that within a 12-mile limit the United States 
might exercise, not ownership, but jurisdic- 
tion, to enforce its laws. 

Of course it may be said now that cannon 
range is 25 or 30 miles, but unless we get 
some agreement with other nations, that 
probably would not obtain. We would have 
to observe international law in that respect. 

But that refers after all to the assertion 
of Governmental power. It refers to enforce- 
ment of our laws. It refers to navigation. 
It refers to those essential things that are 
a part of the national sovereignty. Owner- 
ship of soil is not a part of national sov- 
ereignty. The Federal Government has the 
right to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, but that does not mean its own high- 
ways within the State over which interstate 
commerce passes. That does not mean that 
in its control over interstate commerce it 
can reduce its title to fee simple and go down 
and get oil, gold, coal, or any other mineral 
under such a highway. In most cases the 
highway belongs to an individual citizen 
who owns the abutting property but has 
merely granted an easement. Of course in 
some cases the State takes fee simple title, 
and in such a case it belongs to the State. 
The Federal Government simply acquires 
control of traffic on top of the ground. 

What is control of navigation? Why, it is 
control of the passage of commerce over the 
ocean, or under the ocean by means of sub- 
marines if commercial submarines there be. 
That does not mean ownership of submerged 
lands. 

In the case of the national defense is it 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
have title to soil under waters in order to 
conduct the national defense? They say 
they need oil. They do not need that oil 
any more than they need oil in any tank. 

If the powers of sovereignty in one case 
are good, and for a sample case they say 
they have oil, why cannot they go out and 
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take any other war supply they need? The 
Federal Government uhder the Constitution 
may take anything it needs in the exercise of 
any of its powers of sovereignty, but in order 
to do so it must comply with the other sec- 
tion, by giving compensation. 

But the authors of this resolution do not 
want it placed upon that ground. In section 
8 they provide “That nothing contained in 
this joint resolution shall be construed as a 
taking, as authorizing a taking, or as ratify- 
ing a taking, of any property by exercise of 
the power of eminent domain.” 

Thus they meticulously and carefully avoid 
any implication that the taking is under the 
powers of eminent domain. In other words, 
the taking is to be some other kind of taking. 
It is to be a case of the Government saying: 
“I want this and I am going to take it and 
you shall have no compensation whatever.” 

Now, I do not want to preempt the ground 
here because these other representatives of 
my State are present and I am anxious that 
they shall be heard, but I do want to speak 
a few words with respect to the State of 
Texas, and I think we may very safely gen- 
eralize from the situation in which Texas 
finds itself to extend similar situations in 
other States. 

As all of you know, Texas was originally 
a part of Spain. It was a Spanish dominion, 
In 1819, when the United States purchased 
Florida, United States entered into a treaty 
defining the boundaries of the Southwest, 
and that treaty contains the following 
language: 

“The United States hereby cede to his 
Catholic Majesty, and renounce forever, all 
their rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territories lying west and south of the above- 
described line.” 

Now that line was the eastern boundary 
line of the State of Texas, along the Sabine 
River, beginning in the Gulf and proceeding 
thence northward on up into the northern 
territory. So whatever interest or title the 
United States had was renounced forever 
beyond that line and conceded to the King 
of Spain. 

Of course when Mexico seceded from 
Spain, and established its independence in 
1821, the territory which is now Texas be- 
ing a part of Mexico; Mexico succeeded to 
all the rights which Spain had. Remember, 
Spain had not only title as an independent 
nation of anything which thus belonged to 
her, but she also had whatever title the 
United States may have had because the 
United States renounced its title specifically 
in the boundary treaty. 

So, then, we have the Republic of Mexico 
owning whatever title, either in submerged 
lands or tidelands, whatever title any gov- 
ernment owned in the lands adjacent to the 
Gulf of Mexico and adjacent to the terri- 
tory now Texas. 

And then, in 1936, when Texas became an 
independent republic, it acquired from Mex- 
ico all the title which it theretofore possessed, 
whether it extended 3 miles, 10 miles, or 
100 miles. That became the property of 
the State of Texas. 

The Republic of Texas by act of its con- 
gress declared that her jurisdiction extended 


to the following territory along the sea 


coast: 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine 
River, and running west along the Gulf of 
Mexico three leagues,” which is about 104 
miles, “from land to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande.” 

When Texas was admitted to the United 
States first there were negotiations by way 
of treaty, but the United States Senate did 
not ratify the treaty, so it was then provided 
that Texas be admitted by joint resolution 
ot Congress. Among other things that joint 
resolution provided as follows: 

“Said State when admitted into the 
Union * * ® shall retain all the public 
funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind 
which may belong to or be due and owing 
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said Republic; and shall also retain all the 
vacant and unappropriated lands lying with- 
in its limits, to be applied to the payment 
of the debts and liabilities of said Republic 
of Texas, and the residue of said lands, 
after discharging said debts and liabilities, 
to be disposed of as said State may direct; 
but in no event are said debts and liabilities 
to become a charge upon the Government 
of the United States * * *.” 

Now, what were public lands under that 
declaration? There were only two kinds of 
lands when Texas came into the Union, either 
private or public lands. All other public 
lands, whether out on the surface of Texas 
territory or under the sea, were public lands. 
Texas was a republic or a nation. It was not 
a State but a nation, and whatever right any 
nation had in those lands adjacent to our 
waters were the property of the State of 
Texas, and continued to be its property when 
it was admitted into the Union, because 
Congress explicitly expressed through the 
joint resolution that those lands should be 
retained by the State of Texas. 

Now, the Legislature of Texas, after it be- 
came a member of the Union, reasserted and 
reaffirmed its exclusive right to the jurisdic- 
tion over the soil included in the limits of 
the late Republic of Texas. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me at least 
that under the indisputable title which Texas 
has not only possessed but asserted and 
maintained, there can be no question what- 
ever as to this proposed resolution insofar 
as it relates to the submerged coastal lands 
of the State of Texas. 

In the case of the Thirteen Original Colo- 
nies it seems to me there is no question as 
to their title, because when the Revolution- 
ary War was over each one of those Colonies 
was an independent State, and it owned 
whatever title any of them had in and to 
coastal waters and lands. 

In the case of California—and I won’t put 
much time on that because they have so 
many more able Representatives to present 
their side of the question—but it seems to 
me when they came into the Union, unless 
there was some specific restriction to indi- 
cate that it came in under some other foot- 
ing, it came in on the same basis of equal- 
ity as every other State of the Union. It was 
admitted upon that theory and upon that 
theory alone. It did not seek to come into 
the Union as a Territory. It did not seek to 
come in in any subordinate capacity but de- 
sired to come in as full sister in the sister- 
hood of States. 

Senator JoHNSON of California. And it was 
so provided. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not argue the general theories 
asserted by this resolution as to a sort of 
inchoate, suspended, unasserted right of 
the Government out beyond the low-water 
mark to oils that lie below the surface. 

If the United States owned those lands 
where did it get them? In the case of the 
State of Texas if the right and title did not 
come from Spain or Mexico, where did it 
get it? 

In the State of California the same query 
might be propounded. If the United States 
owned the title of those lands below low- 
water mark how did it get it? This resolu- 
tion says it gets it because it has charge of 
navigation. It gets it because it says it has 
the sovereign right of national defense. No- 
body disputes these generalities. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon is a businessman and, 
doubtless, he is the owner of some lands. I 
say to you if there are beneath your own- 
ings, oil, while it is within the power of the 
Federal Government in the matter of na- 
tional defense to ask for that oil, yet it can- 
not touch a gallon of it which you own unless 
it first makes compensation to you. You 
may own property adjacent to a navigable 
river in your State. They have the right 
to control navigation on that stream, but 
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they have no right to destroy your property 
without compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the United 
States Government, if it is simply because it 
needs oil that it is proposing to do this, 
could easily get all the oil it needs. The 
Government is able to pay for the oil it uses. 
It has been paying for it heretofore. Why 
should the possessors of this title in the 
State of California have their property con- 
fiscated simply because the Government of 
the United States needs oil? Why should 
the property of citizens in any other State 
be confiscated simply upon the plea that 
under sovereignty the Federal Government 
has the right to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce? 

Mr. Chairman, the theory, it seems to me, 
is very finely spun, that it is a very inchoate 
sort of theory that, after 150 years, either 
longer or shorter exercise of jurisdiction and 
ownership by the States, the United States 
Government, through this resolution should 
seek to establish a new doctrine, a doctrine 
wholly alien to anything that has heretofore 
taken place under the theories of national 
defense and the regulation of interstate 
commerce. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, and ask the indulgence of 
the committee in hearing other representa- 
tives of the State of Texas, and for that 
matter other opponents of the resolution. 

Senator JoHnson of California. I was going 
to suggest to the chairman, if he will permit 
me to do so, that the proponents of this 
resolution now present their case. 

The CHamMaNn. All that I will say to the 
Senator from California is that he has the 
right-of-way. 

Senator JoHNson of California. I do not 
think so. 

The CHammMan. Well, what I meant by that 
remark was that it is hereby tendered to you. 

Senator JoHNnson of California. Oh, I un- 
derstand that and I thank you for it. But I 
am going to remain here during the hear- 
ings, so I would like to hear the gentlemen 
who have proposed these resolutions. I want 
to know the theory upon which they are 
acting. 

Senator CONNALLY. May I add one other 
word? 

The CuHarnMaN. Certainly. 

Senator CONNALLY. Whatever right the 
United States Government, either imaginary 
or otherwise may have, that right is based 
upon the theory that it acquired it as a 
nation because it was a nation. We in Texas 
insist that if that is the theory then it can- 
not apply to us, because whatever right Spain 
had as a nation, whatever right Mexico had 
as a nation, whatever right the Republic of 
Texas had as a nation, now rests in the State 
of Texas by reason of its explicit reservation 
in the joint resolution of admission to the 
Union. 

I thank you. 

The CHarrMaNn. Is Captain Stuart here? 

Captain Stuart. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatmrMAN. I suggest that Captain 
Stuart of the Navy come forward and give us 
the benefit of his statement. 

Captain H. A. Sruart. Mr. Chairman, I 
would suggest that Congressman Hobbs be 
heard first. 

The CHaIRMAN. All right, we will be glad 
to hear Representative Hobbs of Alabama, 
Might I suggest to those who are present and 
who would like to be heard on this matter, 
to go to the clerk of the committee, Mr. 
Camalier, and give their names and whom 
they represent in the matter, so that we may 
endeavor to work out a schedule for the 
hearings. 

Senator JoHNson of California. I might 
say, Mr. Chairman, that I have a list of wit- 
nesses I should like to have heard. But I 
mey wish to reverse the order in which they 
would appear, and will furnish it to your 
cierk shorily. 
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Senator Nye. You mean in opposition to 
the resolution? 

Senator JoHNson of California. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will now hear Repre- 
sentative Hobbs. 


ee 


Exursit 2 


STATEMENT OF HON. Tom CONNALLY, A UNITED 
STaTEs SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator CoNNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the committee for its courtesy in hearing me, 
and I apologize to the committee for failure 
to present a scholarly and well-reasoned le- 
galistic document. 

Senator Moore. We have lots of those. 

Senator CoNNALLY. I am not going to do 
that. Iam going to talk very briefly and then 
ask for insertion in the record of some docu- 
ments I have here. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for this bill, a sim- 
flar bill which the President vetoed. I am 
supporting the present bill as well as I know 
how. 

I will not cite a lot of legal cases by page 
and number. Ail of you are familiar with 
them, but I do want to confirm and ratify 
the able arguments made by the Governor 
of Texas and the Attorney General. Some of 
those extra legal statements I might not 
agree with, but I do agree on the legal posi- 
tion and the constitutional arguments which 
they have made. 

I think they are sound and unassailable. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Reed in the case before 
the Supreme Court was absolutely sound and 
based upon fundamentals. Allow me to say 
that in the case of the Original Thirteen 
Colonies when they revolted against Great 
Britain each one of them became a separate 
State. Each State really was a nation, in 
effect. It owed its existence to nobody except 
its own courage and prowess in winning its 
independence. 

Now, let us see. These inland waters they 
admit belong to the States. The waters of 
the marginal—here are the waters in the 
marginal sea out beyond the inland waters. 
To whom did those waters belong after the 
Colonies successfully revolted against Great 
Britain? They did not belong to Great Brit- 
ain any longer; did they? They were not 
within the domain of the King. There was 
no United States. There was no Union, ex- 
cept the old Confederation that was in a sort 
of shaky condition. 

They adopted that along toward the end 
of the Revolutionary War. It lasted 7 or 8 
years. 

Who owned those lands if the States did 
not own them? Who else could have owned 
them except the States that were adjacent 
to these lands? 

Senator Moore. Some testimony has been 
offered here that they probably belonged to 
the family of nations. 

Senator CoNNALLY. To the family of na- 
tions. The family of nations have never 
done anything about it, and, if they have, all 
this vaiuable territory lying around over the 
earth—it looks as if the family of nations 
would take some cognizance of it. 

But they have not. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case of my own State 
of Texas—and I want to be brief about this, 
if I can—we, as you know, first were a part 
of Spain, and then we had the French flag 
over us for a little while. I am getting a lit- 
tle ahead of myself. It was a domain of 
Spain. Of course, the Spanish civil law 
obtained. 

Then Mexico revolted against Spain and 
achieved her independence in 1821. The 
present State of Texas was then a state or 
territory within the Mexican Government. 

When Texas revolted it was successful in 
that revolt, and it became a republic. It 
was not a part of the Union. It was not 
a colony. It was not a State in the Union, 
It was an independent republic. 
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Who owned the lands adjacent to it, if 
it did not own them? The Federal Gov- 
ernment had no claim. It did not even 
advance a claim. It did not own them, 
Mexico did not own them any longer, because 
the treaty of peace with Mexico acknowledged 
them as belonging to Texas. 

It went on under that independent gov- 
ernment as a republic for 9 years, and then 
finally it was annexed, or rather, became 
a member of the United States, a member 
of the Union—but Mr. Chairman, when it 
knocked at the door of the Union, those 
lands still belonged to Texas. They con- 
tinued to belong to Texas unless Texas had 
done something looking to their alienation. 

Instead of doing something looking to 
their alienation or to their being handed 
over to the Federal Government, in the 
joint resolution of the Congress which ad- 
mitted Texas to the Union, it was specifically 
provided that Texas retained all of her pub- 
lic lands and public domain. 

How in the face of that record can you 
say that they should belong to the United 
States Government? It is impossible unless 
you invent new words and new language, 
as we sometimes find in the law books. 

That title never passed to the United 
States, at any period, because the United 
States was not claiming it and specifically 
acknowledged it to be in Texas. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court says 
that this is a matter that must be solved 
in the arena of Congress, within the area 
of congressional power. Congress passed 
that joint resolution by a vote of Congress, 
and when it did, it acknowledged that these 
lands still belonged to the State of Texas. 

Why is that not a determination in ad- 
vance? It may have been anticipatory. Why 
is not that a determination in advance of 
the congressional power, the exercise of the 
congressional power as to the ownership and 
control of these lands, even under the ex- 
tended theory that they might possibly be- 
long to the Federal Government? 

Congress in the act of admission fore- 
closed that question, and said these lands, 
under whatever power the Congress has, and 
the Congress pass a joint resolution, so far 
as congressional power is concerned, Congress 
said: “Texas you keep your lands. You 
keep your marginal sea lands. You keep 
your inland waterways. You keep it all.” 

Senator Moore. Keep all the public lands, 
and pay your own debts. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. 

Why did they do that? There was a reason 
for that. They were not just out shooting 
at blackbirds. There was a reason for that. 

The State was contending that we are 
not going to give up this Territory. We do 
not have to join your Union. You have in- 
vited us, and a lot of people have been ad- 
vocating it, and so forth, but after all, we 
do not have to join this Union. 

In order to join it, we are not going to give 
up these lands. They are ours, we won them 
by the blood of our forefathers. We are go- 
ing to keep these lands. The Federal Gov- 
ernment said, “Why, surely; that is all right. 
They are yours. Wedo not want them. You 
just keep them.” 

They said, “Wait a minute. We want 
something in writing. We want some sol- 
emn action.” So they put it in the joint 
resolution, and the Congress voted. 

So, I think on either theory, that they 
were ours and we kept them, or the theory 
that Congress has to act in order to deter- 
mine the ownership, Congress has acted. It 
acted when it admitted Texas, as a State, 
saying “those lands are yours.” 

’ It does not require any additional argu- 
ment, at least, from my viewpoint, on that 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in this case, it seems to me, is from 
many aspects a very unsatisfactory one. In 
the first place, while the Court by a species 
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of dictum, I think, said that California does 
not own it, it does not say who does own it. 

It does not decree that it belongs to the 
United States. What it does hold is that 
within these areas the Federal Government 
has paramount rights. 

Mr. Chairman, paramount is a comparas 
tive word. Nothing can be paramount un- 
less it is compared with something else. 
Of course, the Federal Government has para- 
mount rights as to navigation of the waters. 
It has paramount rights so far as national 
defense is concerned. 

Senator Moore. That is a constitutional 
grant. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why, certainly. It has par- 
amount rights as to customs and things of 
that kind. But if the State has not any right 
at all, why use the word “paramount?” 

The use of the word “paramount” rights 
implies that the State has some rights. What 
are its rights unless it be the ownership of 
this territory? 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the 
world inconsistent between the existence of 
paramount rights within the field of Federal 
activity—and that is the only place the Fed- 
eral Government has any right to act, within 
the sphere of its powers as conferred by the 
Constitution. There is no inconsistency in 
its having paramount rights in those re- 
spects, and the ownership of the land being 
in the States or, for that matter, in the hands 
of a private individual. There is no incon- 
sistency at all. That is the case in every 
State in the Union. 

I have a few acres of land down in my 
State. It belongs to me, supposedly. I made 
payment for it, bought it. I do not deny that 
the Federal Government has paramount 
rights over that land. 

In case of war, if they should need it, they 
can take it by compensating me. They have 
paramount rights with regard to all these 
matters that we have spoken about. 

But there is nothing antagonistic between 
the existence of that kind of rights and my 
private ownership of that land. 

Mr. Justice Reed, in his opinion, points 
that out very clearly. He says that it is the 
case of every foot of land and every house 
and everything else in the United States. 
With the proper exercise of the jurisdiction, 
the Federal Government has these para- 
mount rights. But the individual who owns 
the property still has his rights, subject to 
being expelled, in power only by these func- 
tions that I have spoken of; national defense, 
customs, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take up this opin- 
fon and review it in detail, but it does seem 
to me it is not a thoroughly considered and 
well reasoned and well thought out opinion 
on the facts, because the pleadings in that 
case sought to draw the issue as to whether 
the Federal Government owned the land, and 
it prayed for a judgment to that effect, but 
the Court did not give it to it. 

It has been pointed out already in these 
hearings that when the decree was prepared 
they struck out the word “proprietary” and 
ignored that particular finding. 

I suppose that the reason the ones who 
drew the original decree had in mind to put 
in the word “proprietary” and they would 
Say the Court has held here in the decree 
that the Federal Government owns that 
property because it is a proprietor. It owns 
it. But the Court was a little careful about 
that and did not insert it. 

Mr. Chairman, I might also suggest that 
before when we passed this bill the Presi- 
dent vetoed it on the idea that he wanted 
the Supreme Court to decide the matter. 
That does not imply that the decision of 
the Supreme Court is final at all. 

In the first place, as I pointed out a mo- 
ment ago, it is not responsive to the plead- 
ings. It does not determine that the Fed- 
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eral Government owns the property, but if 
it does own it—— 

Senator Moore. You are dead right about 
that. 

Senator ConnaLty. I thank you. 

On the other hand, if the Court decided 
it, and it can only be by a sort of implica- 
tion if it did at all, the Court points out 
specifically, and it appears to me to be an 
invitation, that this question is not one for 
the Court, but for congressional action; that 
is, within the area of Congress. 

So we certainly have a right and the power 
to declare that this is not Federal property, 
or if it is, that we quitclaim it back to the 
States. Unless it is some of these recent 
witnesses who have been on here, up until a 
few years ago everybody accepted that it was 
State property; even the Department of the 
Interior, as I remember now, at one time 
at least refused to make Federal leases on the 
ground that the land did not belong to the 
Federal Government. It belongs to the 
States. 

So far as I know, legal authorities and po- 
litical authorities and while we were a Re- 
public the Congress of Texas passed a bound- 
ary fixing the distance at three marine 
leagues, which is about 1014 miles. 

The reason for the veto does not exist any 
more, because the Supreme Court has had 
one guess at_ this thing. Now, according to 
my view, it is plainly up to this committee 
and the Congress to do whatever it may 
please with respect to this matter. There 
is nothing unusual in changing a court’s de- 
cision by a statute subsequently. I do not 
mean by naming the Court decision and say- 
ing it is overruled. A Court decision in this 
country until it is overruled is something 
that usually has the form of law. 

Every time Congress passes a bill it changes 
the law, does it not? Or extends the law, 
which is a change in a sense. Every con- 
gressional act in existence is an assertion by 
the Congress of the power to make a new 
law, to change a rule of action, to take a 
course that has never been pursued before. 
So if a court—and I believe in the courts; I 
fought the Court bill when President Roose- 
velt advocated it, because I did not want to 
make the Court a political machine. I have 
respect for the Court—but when the Court 
decided to take some action that was within 
the power of the Congress to change or cor- 
rect, it is just as much an obligation of the 
Congress to make that change or to make 
that correction as it is for the Court to make 
its decision, and for the people to respect 
that decision. 

So, if this committee and the Congress be- 
lieve it is just and equitable and right for 
these States to retain these lands which we 
all thought were theirs all the time, there 
is nothing wrong with taking such action 
as we may desire, even though it does overs 
rule a Supreme Court opinion. 

The Supreme Court has the function over 
here in its field. We have ours over here. 
They are not supreme to us. We are not su- 
preme to them, but each one within the field 
of its authority has the right to act accord- 
ing to what it believes to be the general wel- 
fare and the well-being of the people of the 
United States. 

Senator Moore. Of course, the Congress is 
the only body that has the supreme power 
to outline what the policy of the United 
States shall be. 

Senator ConNALLY. That is right. It is the 
policy-making arm of the Government. 

Of course, the Court is supposed merely to 
construe the laws already enacted, but it 
has no power to make law, although by some 
of its decisions it does seem to legislate. 

They have legislated a good many times. 
Wherever they do, we ought to veto it by 
passing a law correcting it. 
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Mr. Chairman, unless somebody wants to 
ask some questions, which I hope they will 
not 

Mr. Woopwarp. May I make a suggestion? 

SENATOR CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Because of your long serv- 
ice in the Senate of the United States—— 

Senator Moore. And the Congress. 

Mr. WoopwarpD. And the Congress, and as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and as a member of that committee, there 
is no one better qualified, of course, to know 
the position that this country occupies in the 
international field; that we are looked upon 
as one of the strong nations of the world. 

We are the strong Nation of the world, and 
the hope of the world. 

Senator ConnaLty. That fs right. 

Mr. Woopwarp. We maintain that position, 
of course, not because we have more man- 
power, not because we have more territory, 
not because we have more mineral resources 
and natural resources—— 

Senator CoNNALLy. All those things help 
some, though. 

Mr. WoopwarpD. But because we had the 
productivity, we had the productive capac- 
ity, we had the mass-production genius, and 
we had the productive oil wells when the 
war came on. We had the oil for the war. 

There has been a great deal of newspaper 
comment throughout the country that the 
Congress was giving away great oil reserves 
that it owned. My question is: 

In developing this country and the oil 
reserves that are alleged to be in these coastal 
lands, is it going to be better to create a 
policy that will encourage the development 
of these lands, for whatever purposes they 
may be developed, including oil, under local 
jurisdiction, or will that best be done by a 
centralized Federal commission or burea? 

Senator CoNNALLY. That is a very compre- 
hensive question, all right, and covers a lot 
of territory. 

Of course, all my predispositions are to 
localize all forms of government as much as 
they can be localized, and still retain their 
efficiency and vitality and strength. It seems 
to me that with the various States owning 
these lands and many of them, no doubt, ex- 
plored for oil, if they are retained by the 
States, and by the great oil industries which 
are constantly advancing and thinking up 
new approaches and new methods, there 
would not be a great deal of danger of any 
State frittering away its oil resources, be- 
cause it would have bidders, no doubt. 

It would soon become more or less stand- 
ardized as to what the rates of royalty and 
rates of leases and things of that kind would 
be. I do not apprehend the fact that the 
Federal Government would be so much more 
efficient. I think in many respects it has 
shown itself, during the recent depression 
and during the war, for that matter, not to 
be so efficient as the local authorities in the 
various States. 

That answers your question, maybe not 
so far as you would want me to answer it. 

Mr. Woopwarp. I think it does, Senator. I 
thought it might be well to develop that 
because of the fear that some people have 
that it is being given away. All the wealth 
that we have in this country is of no use to 
us unless it is productive wealth and usable 
wealth. The oil industry of this country 
has developed our oil resources under pri- 
vate ownership and under local jurisdiction 
and control. 

Senator CoNNALLY. That is right. 

Mr. Woopwarp. And they have done a good 
job up to date. 

Senator CoNNALLY. Of course, in case of 
war, if they need the oil, all they have to 
do is call on them and say “Here, we want 
this oil.” 

Senator Moore. Whoever owns it. 
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Senator CoNNALLY. Yes; whoever owns it. 
We want it, and we want it at reasonable 
prices. 

Senator Moorz. Not for nothing. 

Senator CoNNALLY. That is right. They 
will pay them for it. Still, that sovereignty 
applies. Just as they might want a carload 
of wheat out here. If they want it to feed 
the Army, they go out there and take it. 
They appraise it later and pay them for it. 

The matter of price, of course, would be a 
subsidiary question that could be deter- 
mined by the courts or by arbitration or any 
action between the two parties. 

Mr. Woopwarp. The Government could 
even fix the price it paid for oil during the 
war, if it wanted to, could it not? 

Senator CoNNALLY. I understand that was 
done during the last war. 

Senator Moore. Not a very satisfactory 
price. 

Senator CoNnnat.ty. I should think that 
is pretty drastic, all right, but it looks to me 
as if there ought to be some forum, and 
there is a forum, and that is the Congress 
of the United States, just where you are 
now. 

If anybody could show that their property 
had been taken by the Government, even in 
the stress of war, and too low a price or too 
wasteful a price was applied, they have their 
appeal to the Congress to pass a bill to give 
them relief. 

We passed 40 different relief measures over 
there yesterday. 

Senator Moors. I know we did. 

Senator ConNALLy. Under the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar; just whole flocks of them. 
That is because the Congress is the ultimate 
power in those things. When it feels that 
an injustice has been done, it has the au- 
thority to correct it. 

I think that would obtain in the case of 
oil which has been taken over at too small a 
price. 

Mr. Chairman, I know this is a voluminous 
matter, but I want to ask consent to place 
these matters in the record. 

Here is a very scholarly and learned dis- 
cussion of this whole quesion by Mr. Robert 
E. Hardwicke, a very distinguished oil at- 
torney in my State, Mr. Carl Illig, and Dr, 
C. Perry Patterson. 

Dr. Patterson is a doctor of philosophy or 
something, but he is a professor of history 
and government at the University of Texas. 
He is a very learned man. He came before 
our Committee on the Judiciary when we 
were considering the Supreme Court bill 
some years ago, and I think delivered one 
of the ablest and finest and most splendid 
arguments against the bill that was delivered 
during that long course of hearings. 

Here is an introductory sort of statement. 

Senator Moore. I have heard about that, 
and I am glad you are introducing it. 

Senator CoNNALLY. It is rather volumi- 
nous, but still I think it would be helpful to 
the committee to have it in permanent form 
and being printed in the record. 

Senator Moore. It will be introduced in 
the record. 

Senator CONNALLY. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

+ * * s s 

Mr. Ropert E. Lez Jorpan (Washington, 
D. C.). In the Texas-United States of Amer- 
ica treaty Texas reserved its submerged land. 
No navy in the world was able to go out and 
take those lands away from them. It goes 
on to recite that they would not assume 
any obligations. 

When California came in she came in 
differently. 

Senator CONNALLY. She came in under the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hildalgo. I would not 
argue the California case particularly. You 
agree then that the lands in Texas still be- 
long to Texas? 

Mr. JorpAN. Absolutely. 

Senator CONNALLY, I am glad to hear that. 
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Of course, if the lands belong to Texas, 
what is in the lands, the minerals and all 
the other deposits, go along wi © it. 

Mr. JorDAN. I will have to lc. Congress or 
the Supreme Court answer that. 

Senator CONNALLY. All right. 

I just make the point that applies with 
those two different situations under which 
those two States came into the Union. 

Senator Mooze. I wanted a copy of that 
Texas-United States of America treaty you 
had on the wall. I am going to bring it 
up here. 

Senator CoNNAaLLy. It is not a treaty. It 
was a joint resolution. The treaty was not 
ratified. They had a treaty of admissicn. 

Mr. JorpaN. This was ratified and signed. 

Senator CONNALLY. That must have been 
the joint resolution you are talking about. 
We made a treaty with the United States to 
join the Union, but it was not ratified. 

Then they resorted to the method of joint 
resolution, and that is the way we came in. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and the com- 
mittee. 
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SraTEMENT oF Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, A UNITED 
States SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Connatiy. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, I want first to 
express my very earnest appreciation of the 
courtesy that the committee has extended in 
allowing me to appear here. And I want to 
be as brief as I possibly can. There are a 
number of representatives of the State of 
Texas and its various agencies who are pres- 
ent who will later on develop this matter: 
The Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice; former Senator Robert A. Stuart, rep- 
resenting certain interests; Mr. McCorkle, of 
Dallas; Mr. Keys, of Corpus Christi; and 


others whom I probably have not been able 


to recall at the moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that at the 
last session of the Congress this committee 
struck from the then resolution the State 
of Texas and several of the Thirteen Original 
States, and some others; and that the present 
resolution relates only directly, at least, to 
the State of California. 

Of course, I know that California is ably 
represented and it will take care of its own 
interests. If the resolution did not have im- 
plications, and if it were not based upon a 
theory which, if adopted, would probably set 
a precedent for future action, as against the 
State of Texas, in some other resolution or 
some other proceeding, I should not ask your 
indulgence to listen to me today. 

While I was very much interested in the 
presentation by Judge Hobbs, his closing 
shot clearly set forth that, as to my Own par- 
ticular State, he entertained the hope of 
doing to Texas what he is undertaking now 
to do to California. Therefore, I want to 
express the view at the outset that if the 
Federal Government owns these oil lands, 
or these oil deposits, a joint resolution con- 
fined simply to a direction to the Attorney 
General to bring suit would settle the issue. 

But that is not the purpose of the pro- 
ponents of this resolution. The proponents 
of this resolution have as their purpose first 
to declare a policy and assert a right as the 
basis of some fudicial action, because, ac- 
cording to my view, if the Federal Govern- 
ment owns these oil deposits beyond the 3- 
mile limit—if they own them, as has been 
very clearly pointed out by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, it does not need assertion. 
Executive officers and the Attorney General 
can proceed by going into the courts and 
have a declaration of title and an adjudi- 
cation of the rights of the respective parties 
in interest. 

But I want particularly to point out the 
situation as it relates to the State of Texas 
and leave largely to others the development 
of those aspects, 
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As has been known, of course, by all of 
you for a great many years, Texas was Orig- 
inally a part of Spain. In 1819, when the 
United States purchased Florida, it entered 
into a treaty defining the limitations of the 
purchase and fixing the boundary between 
the United States and Spain. And a clause 
in that treaty reads as follows: 

“The United States hereby cede to His 
Catholic Majesty and renounce forever all 
their rights, claims, and pretensions to the 
territories lying west and south of the above- 
Geccribed line.” 

The above-described line in that particu- 
lar case was a line from the mouth of the 
Sabine River out into the Gulf, and down 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande. I think the 
record will disc'ose that. 

So that the United States, in settling its 
business with Spain, recognized Spain’s title 
to all the lands cut in the Gulf of Mexico and 
contiguous to what is now the territory of 
the State of Texas. 

Then when Mexico achieved its independ- 
ence in 1821, of course, Mexico acquired 
sovereignty and whatever rights belonged to 
any nation were acquired by the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Now, by the success of the Texas revolu- 
tion, in 1836, the Texas Republic was estab- 
lished. Whatever title belonged to the Re- 
public of Mexico, or whatever rights as a 
government they had obtained, it was ac- 
quired by the State of Texas or by the then 
Republic of Texas. 

And the Republic of Texas, by an act of 
its congress, declared and asserted its right 
and title to these lands out in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Republic of Texas, by act of 
congress, declared that her jurisdiction ex- 
tended to the following territory along the 
seacoast: 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine 
River and running west along the Gulf of 
Mexico three leagues from land, to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande.” 

So, whatever right there was there, whether 
imaginary or real, declared or undeclared, 
whether possessed or unpossessed—whatever 
right there was, was acquired by the Re- 
public of Texas. 

When Texas was admitted to the Union in 
1845, the joint resolution, you will recall, and 
you will recall that they first undertook 
to negotiate for admission into the Union by 
way of treaty, but the treaty was rejected and 
then the State was admitted by joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress. And that joint resolu- 
tion provided that— 

“Said State when admitted into the Union 
* * * shall retain all the public funds, 
debts, taxes, and dues of every kind which 
may belong to or be due and owing said Re- 
public; and shal! also retain all the vacant 
and unappropriated lands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the 
debts and liabilities of said Republic of Texas, 
and the residue of said lands, after discharg- 
ing said debts and liabilities, to be disposed 
of as said State may direct; but in no event 
are said debts and liabilities to become a 
charge upon the Government of the United 
States.” 

Now, bearing in mind that in the treaty of 
1819 with Spain the United States renounced 
all claim of every kind to these lands; and 
then bearing in mind that whatever rights 
any government possessed in them was ac- 
quired by the Republic and then by the State 
of Texas; and then further the express de- 
laration by the Federal Government in the 
joint resolution of Congress admitting the 
State of Texas, that Texas retained all of 
these rights, retained every right and every 
title, tt follows that Texas retained them in 
and to the lands adjacent to the Gulf eoast. 

So tt seems to me that as a legal proposition 
it is clear that so far as the State of Tex.us 
is concerned, the title is absolutely without 
any color or claim in the Federal Govern- 
ment; that it ts in the State of Texas. And 
it is somewhat wearisome, no doubt, to the 
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committve, to have this iterated and reiter- 
ated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this resolution is pre- 
dicated, as I understand it now, upon the 
theory that beyond the low-water mark there 
is some sort of an inchoate right in these 
lands. Well, in the case of Texas, no matter 
whether they are public or private, or 
whether the right is inchoate or reduced to 
possession, whatever right there was belongs 
now to the State of Texas and to its school 
fund, under its own act, and under its own 
power of disposition. 

We have no fear of a judicial determina- 
tion, but we do not think it is quite fair to 
the State of Texas to have the threat hang- 
ing over our heads constantly, as will be 
asserted by this resolution, that the Federal 
Government at some future time not only 
will make this indirect attack made in this 
resolution, but will make a direct attack on 
the title of the State of Texas to these sub- 
merged or coastal lands and the oil deposits 
lying thereunder. 

Now, as to the question of sovereignty. I 
do not care to consume your time on that fur- 
ther, because I think most of the members 
of this committee, in fact all the members of 
this committee, I am quite sure, thoroughly 
understand the doctrine of sovereignty. 

We have two sovereignties, that of the 
State and that of the Nation. Each one is 
within its own particular sphere and within 
its own particular jurisdiction it is supreme. 
But the one does not oust the other. The 
fact that the United States Government is a 
sovereign Nation and controls navigation and 
controls fortifications along the coast simply 
means that its sovereignty applies to its 
particular jurisdiction, of that character. It 
is simply an easement to regulate commerce 
and perform these other functions. But it 
does not reach the title to or the ownership 
of iand. 

Mr. Rozsr1on. I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. Suppose the Government 
should find oil in Kentucky—and it is there, 
and all the gold, too—and suppose it desired 
to have that oil. Suppose it could exercise 
the right of eminent domain and take the oil 
for the use of the Navy or any other purpose 
it had in mind. What difference is there 
between that and the right of the Govern- 
ment to go down into Texas and take the oil 
there under the right of eminent domain, or 
in California, or any other place. 

Senator CONNALLY. I point out in my 
statement, along the line of your suggestion, 
that if there is a question of need of the 
oil, we would have a perfect right to go cut 
and take anything that the Government may 
need for the national defense, under the con- 
demnation processes. But in doing so, we 
must pay just and adequate compensation. 

Now, let us assume that the United States 
Government has the sovereign right to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce, as it does, every- 
where throughout the United States. That 
commerce passes over somebody's line every 
Cay, does it not? Can you deduce from that, 
because we regulate commerce on the surface 
of the land, that the United States Govern- 
ment has any right or title to the land or be- 
neath the land? Iit simply has an easement 
or a regulatory power to control the currents 
of commerce. 

Mr. Watter. You take the position then 
that this resolution is an attempt to estab- 
lish a right rather than assert one? 

Senator Conna..y. I cannot arrive at any 
other conclusion from the statement of 
Judge Hobbs, because if we have the right 
now, you did not need a resolution. All 
you have got to do is direct the Attorney 
General to bring suit. I do not think it 
would need any direction. It seems to me, 
under the power of the Attorney General 
and th2 Executive to direct him, if he would 
not move of his own accord, a suit could be 
brought at any time. 
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Mr. WatTeER. I asked Mr. Hobbs that ques- 
tion and he seemed to feel that under the 
decision in Gilman v. Philadelphia it was 
necessary where this dormant right had not 
been asserted, to have a congressional ex- 
pression. 

Senator CoNNALLY. While I am not famil- 
far with that case, it looks to me that the 
filing of a suit is a pretty good assertion, 
if it is done by the authorized agents of the 
Government. I think the department itself 
would probably think that it was an absolute 
demand. 

Mr. MicHENER. Senator, if I recall, when 
this matter was up last year, the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not sure enough of its 
ground—and is not sure enough of its 
ground now—to start this kind of a suit 
without some declaration on the part of 
Congress. In other words, the legal depart- 
ment is of the opinion, as I understand it, 
that the Government did not have such title 
as would warrant it in starting this pro- 
ceeding. 

Senator Connatty. If that be true, would 
not a simple direction that they bring suit 
suffice? 

Mr. MicHENER. That is what I brought out 
awhile ago. 

Senator CoNnNALLY. If the committee will 
bear in mind the closing paragraph of Judge 
Hobbs’ argument, there is something more 
than simply the testing of this right in the 
courts. He proposes by this resolution to 
assert a policy, to assert a right which he 
says can only be asserted by a declaration of 
Congress. In other words, it is a sort of a 
build-up, a little persuasion exercised on the 
court; a sort of an indication to the court 
that “we expect you to declare that these 
lands belong to the United States.” 

Now, I particularly want to object to sec- 
tion 3, for instance. While this committee 


last year struck out from the purview of this 
resolution the Thirteen Original States and 


the State of Texas, thereby permitting the 
deduction by implication that the committee 
had confirmed our rights, yet in this reso- 
lution, in section 3, they disclose the ulti- 
mate purpose as to all of the States. It is 
specifically provided here: 

“Nor shall this joint resolution nor any- 
thing herein contained, nor any inference 
or deduction which may be drawn herefrom, 
or from any part hereof, be construed as 
releasing, waiving, abandoning, disclaiming, 
or affecting in any way whatsoever any right, 
title, claim, or interest which the United 
States of America has, or would otherwise 
have, to other petroleum deposits and sub- 
merged lands or the right to set aside other 
petroleum deposits and submerged lands 
elsewhere as naval petroleum reserves or for 
other purposes.” 

t seems to me that this language is very 
revealing. In other words, we are trying it 
out on California, and if it works, then at 
some later date we will come along and, 
as Judge Hobbs says, even as to Texas, they 
had a right to go out and at least bring suit. 

Of course, they have the right to bring 
suit. But this clear implication was, that 
even as to Texas, if this policy and this doc- 
trine can be asserted here by a solemn dec- 
laration of Congress, then we will go on as 
to these other States which, for the moment, 
we are willing to omit. But we will just 
save them for another time and another day. 
And that is clearly shown by his statement. 
The only reason it is restricted to California 
is that for the moment California is the 
only place where there is any danger of 
somebody getting the oil before the United 
States Government gets it. 

Mr. Rossion. Section 3 makes it clear that 
in this proceeding the Government is not 
assuming the right of eminent domain. 

Senator CoNNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. Rossion. And section 3 declaring that, 
as my friend Mr. Michener brought out, why 
should we say that this oil is necessary for 
the defense oi the country, and so on? 
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Senator ConNALty. It seems to me that 
the language to which you refer is very 
adroitly drawn for the very purpose of rein- 
forcing what I said a while ago was this dec- 
laration of doctrine or policy. In other 
words, the drafters of this resolution wanted 
to make it clear that we are not just going 
out and asserting a right to condemn this 
property under the right of eminent domain 
and pay for it, but are asserting a sovereign 
right, the power of the Federal Government 
to go out and take it. 

And I think that is why, if I may say so, 
that particular language was inserted there. 

Mr. Rossion. If it belongs to the Govern- 
ment, why should we have to say that it is 
necessary for the national defense? 

Senator ConnaLty. If it belongs to the 
Government, a suit would determine that 
matter, I assume, because I assume the 
courts would do their duty, and if it is Fed- 
eral property, they would declare it to be 
Federal property. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up 
more of the committee’s time. I want to 
say there are representatives here in addi- 
tion to the ones that I mentioned a while 
ago of the attorney general’s department of 
my State and a number of other very emi- 
nent and able attorneys who will probably 
ask the indulgence of the committee. 

But I did want to put on record our oppo- 
sition to this resolution. I think if the com- 
mittee should do anything, if it feels that 
anything is necessary, it should simply di- 
vest this resolution of everything except a 
straight-out authorization or direction to 
the attorney general to bring suit; and that 
is all. 

I do not think that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to declare that something be- 
longs to it when it does not. And I do not 
think that these implications contained in 
the resolution and these reservations should 
be allowed to hang over the heads of the 
people of my State or the school children of 
my State. 

You can frequently create almost as bad a 
condition by casting color on a title, by cast- 
ing a cloud on a title as by bringing suit. 
Ve all know how hazardous and how tick- 
lish and how greatly involved is the oil 
business. 

In my State these lands belong to the 
school fund. Naturally, they want to get 
all they can for the school fund. But if, 
by the action of the Federal Government, 
a cloud is cast on all of these titles, we 
would have great difficulty in getting people 
to invest their money to carry out these 
drilling operations although our title might 
be just as clear as the daylight sun; because 
almost everybody is afraid of the Federal 
power. They realize what a tremendous 
force it can exert when it determines to do 
so. 

Unless there are some further questions, 
Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 

Mr. Gwyrwnne. Is it not true that whatever 
right or title there might be in the Federal 
Government as to this land, it got it from 
the States originally, did it not? 

Senator CoNNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. GwYNNe. Where in the Constitution is 
there anything on which you can suppcse 
or assume that the States gave that right 
to the Federal Government simply by giving 
them the right to control navigation? 

Senator CONNALLY. As to the Original 
Thirteen States, and the State of Texas, and 
perhaps some others, I do not think there 
is any question whatever about the fact that 
the States retained all of these rights and 
privileges, because, as you suggest, there is 
nothing in the Constitution to indicate that 
they surrendered that which was theirs when 
the Constitution was adopted. 

Mr. Gwynne. Do you not think that when 
the Government acquired new land, they 
acquired it in trust for the States? They 
acquired it in trust for the States that were 
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later created and every State that came 
into the Union came in on the same basis 
as the Original Thirteen States; is not that 
true? 

Senator Connatiy. I cannot quite agree 
with that. I am as familiar, however, as 
probably you are, with the history of the 
various admissions of States into the Union. 
Of course, when they come in, they are a 
State. But as to private property, anything 
of that kind, I can conceive how there might 
be reservations as there were in the case of 
the State of Texas. We specifically stipulated 
that our lands should remain the property 
of the State of Texas. We could have con- 
veyed them, of course, to the Federal Govern- 
ment. With those exceptions, I think your 
view is correct. 

Mr. Totan. As you know, the original Nye 
resolution of the Senate was introduced, and 
then it came over here and as you say, it 
Was amended to apply to California alone. 
I do not know whether the Senator is aware 
of the fact that this committee at this time 
is considering a resolution introduced by 
Congressman O’Connor which is similar to 
the Nye resolution. 

Senator CONNALLY. I knew there was a 
resolution introduced, but I did not know 
that the committee was now considering it. 

Mr. ToLan. We are considering both of 
them. 

Senator CONNALLY. My remarks were con- 
fined to this particular resolution because 
it is immediately before this committee, and 
for that reason I thought I should direct my 
attention to it. 

I want, again, Mr. Chairman, to express my 
appreciation to the members of the commit- 
tee and to my distinguished colleague from 
Texas, Judge Sumners, for their courtesy and 
for the patience with which they have heard 
me. I ask your indulgence in giving time, 
such as the committee feels appropriate, to 
others from my State who may be here to 


present their views with regard to this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Water. Thank you very much, 
Senator. 

Senator CoNNALLY. Before I leave, 
Chairman, I had prepared a brief statement, 
only one or two extracts from which did I 


Mr. 


use in my presentation this morning. May 
I, with the permission of the committee, 
make this short statement a part of the rec- 
ord in this hearing? 

Mr. Watter. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

(The statement referred to, fled by Sena- 
tor CONNALLY, is as follows: ) 

“When I realize that the present resolution 
is confined in its direct effect to the lands of 
the State of California, yet the original Sen- 
ate resolution of the last session included 
tidal or submerged lands in other States of 
the Union, including those of Texas. While, 
primarily, I am concerned with the title of 
the State of Texas to the tidal or submerged 
lands, I desire to oppose setting the precedent 
by this resolution which might, in the future, 
result in a similar attack upon the title of the 
State of Texas to these lands. 

“While I think it was clearly determined 
by this committee at the last session that 
Texas has absolute title to tidal or submerged 
lands along the Gulf coast as a result of 
which Texas was stricken from the bill, yet 
I feel it mecessary to here reassert and set 
forth the indisputable title of the State of 
Texas and its public-school funds to such 
lands adjacent to the State of Texas. 

“By the boundary treaty with Spain in 
1819, the United States renounced all claims 
to the territory which is now the State of 
Texas, in the following language: 

“*The United States hereby cede to His 
Catholic Majesty, and renounce forever, all 
their rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territorities lying west and south of the 
above-described line.’ 
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“The territory now constituting Texas was 
a part of the Kingdom of Spain and there- 
after it became Mexican territory. Upon the 
success of the Texas Revolution, the Republic 
of Texas succeeded to the Mexican and Span. 
ish title. 

“The Republic of Texas, by act of Congress, 
declared that her jurisdiction cxtended to 
the following territory along the seacoast: 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine 
River, and running west along the Gulf of 
Mexico three leagues from land, to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande’ (Gammel’s Laws 1193, 
vol. 1 Sayles Early Laws of Texas, art. 257). 

“When Texas was admitted to the Union, 
the joint resolution of the Congress specific- 
ally provided that— 

“ ‘Said State when admitted into the Union 
* * © shall retain all the public funds, 
debts, taxes and dues of every kind which 
may belong to or be due and owing said 
Republic: and shall also retain all the vacant 
and unappropriated lands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the 
debts and liabilities of said Republic of 
Texas, and the residue of said lands, after 
discharging said debts and liabilities, to be 
disposed of as said fitate may direct; but in 
no event are said debts and liabilities to be- 
come a charge upon the Government of the 
United States.’ 

“after becoming a State of the Union, 
Texas, through her legislature, reaffirmed its 
‘exclusive right to the jurisdiction over the 
soil ‘ncluded in the limits of the late Re- 
public of Texas.’ 

“It will thus be seen that the indisputable 
title to all the coastal submerged lands ad- 
jacent to the State of Texas, at least to the 
extent of the 8-mile limit, is vested in the 
State of Texas. This title has never been 
challenged or attacked by the Government 
of the United States. This committee, by its 
action at the last session, in striking Texas 
from the bill, recognized this right. I here, 
now, strongly urge that the committee take 
appropriate action to recognize that right 
end title beyond all question so that it may 
never, under any color of claim, be attacked 
or challenged by the Federal Government. 

“Even the pending resolution can find no 
support in the doctrine that under a claim 
of sovereignty of the United States title to 
tidal lands may be acquired without just 
and adequate compensation to the owners 
under the express terms of the Constitution. 

“I submit that this committee should 
take no action which even, indirectly, might 
be construed as casting doubt upon the in- 
tegrity of the title of the State of Texas or 
other States similarly situated to cuch tidal 
or Submerged lands.” 

Mr. WaLTER. Last year quite a record was 
made on this matter and it seems to me 
that that record ought to be incorporated 
by reference into these proceedings. In that 
Way we may avoid a great many repetitious 
statements, statements of those who may 
come from distant points. I think we ought 
to confine the remarks made in this hearing 
to new matter. 

The CHAInMAn (Mr. Sumners of Texas). 
May I suggest before you put on another 
witness that it would be a good idea for the 
committee to determine the procedure for 
this afternoon. I do not know at this’mo- 
ment what is going to be in the House this 
afternoon, but I think it well to suggest to 
the subcommittee chairman that if you do 
sit this afternoon, someone representing the 
committee obtain permission from the House 
for your subcommittee to sit during the ses- 
sion of the House this afternoon. 

May I also suggest to the gentlemen who 
are appearing here in connection with this 
matter that if they have not already done 
so, they should arrange to have somebody 
act as sponsor in introducing the various 
witnesses, I think that would facilitate the 
hearings. 
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Mr. Watltm. I think Mr. Tolan of Califor- 
nia knows everyone who is here and could 
very probably arrange the order of the ap- 
pearance of the witnesses. 

Mr. McLaucuHutn. Is it possible to get an 
idea of how much longer we are going to sit 
this morning, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Waurer. There is present, I think, a 
representative from the Navy Department, 
and I think it would be well to hear the pro- 
ponents this morning so that the opponents 
may be aware of the position taken by them, 
including the position of the Navy Depart- 
ment. I think if the representative of the 
Navy Department is here, we ought to hear 
him at this time. 

Senator Conna.ty. Mr. Chairman, may ? 
add this: Senator Sheppard, my colleague, 
would have been here with me today but 
for the fact that he is out of the city. I 
want to speak for him as well as myself in 
expressing his interest in this matter. 

Mr. WaLTER. Thank you. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand, it is the plan of the committee to 
incorporate by reference in the hearings, the 
hearings previously held in February of 1933. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If anyone wishes to make 
any corrections in his previous testimony, I 
imagine that it would be proper for him to 
do so; or, somebody might want to take 
something back. 

Mr. Water. That is quite true. If the 
representative from the Navy Department is 
present, we shall hear him at this time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions: 

H. R. 648. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of aliens 
Max Mayer Hirsch Winzelberg and Mrs. Jenty 
Fuss De Winzelberg; 

H. R. 748. An act for the relief of Basil 
Vasso Argyris and Mrs. Aline Argyris; 

H. R. 773. An act for the relief of Mering 
Bichara; 

H. R. 827. An act for the relief of Doctor 
Manuel J. Casas and Mrs. Julia Nakpil Casas; 

H. R. 1043. An act to provide for medical 
services to non-Indians in Indian hospitals, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Selma Cecelia Gahl; 

H. R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giusep- 
pe Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio Valdengo; 

H.R. 1446. An act for the relief of Cale 
cedonio Tagliarini; 

H. R. 1828. An act for the relief of Maria 
Szentgyorgyi Mayer; 

H. R. 1821. An act to admit Luigi Morelli to 
the United States for permanent residence; 

H. R. 1857. An act for the relief of James 
Yao; 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita; 

H. R. 2775. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Barbara Volirath and Mrs. Margarete 
Elise Voilrath; 

H. R. 2833. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Bing and Nina Eing; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; 

H. R. 3144. An act relating to certain con- 
struction cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; 

H.R.3153. An act for the relief of Signa 
Angela Maino Cristallo; 
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H. R. 3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; 

H. R. 3847. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to school district 
No. 28, Ronan, Mont., a patent in fee to cer- 
tain Indian land; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 

H. R. 4268. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 

H. R. 4467. An act to incorporate the Con- 
ference of State Societies, Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 4798. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to qualifications of ju- 
rors; 

H. R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H. R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); 

H. R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; 

H. R. 5598. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a parcel 
of land to the Mount Olivet Cemetery Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

H.R.5951. An act to add certain owned 
land to the Mound City Group National 
Monument, in the State of Ohio, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan; 

H. R. 6242. An act to restore certain-land 
to the Territory of Hawaii and to authorize 
said Territory to exchange the whole or a 
portion of the same; 

H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution providing 
for recognition and endorsement of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair and Inter-American 
Cultura' and Trade Center in New Orlerns, 
La.; and 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal, to Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master, steamship Flying Enterprise. 


LT 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2C) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral] leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United 
States in the oil and gas deposits of said 
lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to reac into the Recorp at this 
point several telegrams and letters which 
I have received from the State of Cali- 
fornia apropos of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama for him- 
self and several other Senators, dealing 
with the setting aside of certain funds 
under Senate Joint Resolution 20 for 
educational purposes. The first one 
which I desire to read is a telegram dated 
March 17, 1952, and reading as follows: 

NaTIONAL City, CaLir., 


March 17, 1952. 
Senator WitL1am F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Governing board of National School Dis- 
trict at regular meeting March 12 took formal 
action opposing any oil for education amend- 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 20 and urges 
its defeat. Will appreciate any action op- 
posing such legislation. Our district not 
beneficiary of any revenues from oil tideland. 
GOVERNING BoarD oF NATIONAL 
ScHooL DIstTRIctT. 


I have here a letter from H. H. Stab- 
hert, president, board of education, Ana- 
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heim City School District, which reads 
as follows: 


ANAHEIM SCHOOL DIstRIcT, 
Anaheim, Calif., March 14, 1952. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator, 
Tribune Tower, Oakland, Calif. 

Dear SEN'TOR KNOWLAND: The board of 
education of the Anaheim city school dis- 
trict wishes t» commend to you a resolu- 
tion adopted by the California State Board 
of Education on February 28, 1952, oppos- 
ing the enactment of the United States Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20, popularly known as 
Oil for Education. 

The members of our board feel that the 
sentiment expressed in this resolution shov)d 
be supported by all of our California citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. STABBERT, 
President, Board of Education, 
Anaheim City School District. 


The resolution referred to in the fore- 
going letter reads, as follows: 


Whereas there are pending in the Congress 
of the United States resolutions designated 
respectively as House Resolution 4484 and 
Senate Resolution 940 that recognize the 
rights of the States of the Union to the own- 
ership of submerged lands and provide for 
the quitclaiming of those lands to the States 
respectively entitled thereto; and 

Whereas the passage of such legislation is 
seriously endangered by the introduction of 
an amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
20, popularly referred to as the “oil for edu- 
cation amendment,” which would provide 
for the application of a portion of the royal- 
ties derived by the Federal Government from 
these lands to grants in aid to the States for 
public education; and 

Whereas the question of Federal aid to 
education has no proper relationship to the 
question of the title to submerged lands, 
and it is not proper to offer any part of the 
royalties derived from such lands in order to 
obtain support for or opposition to legisla- 
tion relating to the title to lands; and 

Whereas the State of California and others 
contend that the Federal Government is not 
the rightful owner of these lands and there- 
fore that it has no right, legal, or moral, to 
receive royalties from their use or to offer 
those royalties to education or otherwise: It 
is hereby 

Resolved by the California State Board of 
Education, That— . 

1. It opposes and condemns any oil for 
education amendment to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 and urges its defeat. 

2. It believes that the question of the 
ownership of submerged lands should be de- 
cided honestly and on its own merits. 

3. This resolution shall be printed in Cali- 
fornia Schools and copies of the resolution 
shall be sent to all local school boards in 
California and to the National Education As- 
sociation in Washington, D. C., and to all 
other State boards of education. 


Mr. President, I should also like to in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that in the speech delivered by Gen- 
eral MacArthur at Jackson, Miss., there 
is one paragraph related to the question 
of dealing with tidelands, which reads 
as follows: 


Of possibly most immediate concern to the 
South has been the manner in which this 
Federal autocracy has sought by the uncon- 
stitutional assumption of authority and 
power of inordinate taxation to seize or sup- 
press the sovereign powers expressly reserved 
to the States. Efforts to sequester their 
tideland resources or to regulate their purely 
local social problems are among the many 
recent incidents. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
REcORD, as a part of my remarks, a let- 
ter addressed to Members of the Senate 
of the United States by the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association, Boston, Mass., and 
also a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts Bar Association relative 
to the importance of the restoration of 
title to the several States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., March 10, 1952. 
To the Honorable Members of the Senate 
of the United States: 

Dear Sirs: I understand that the so-called 
tidelands matter is to come up for action 
in the Senate in the near future. The execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association has twice circularized Congress 
to protect Massachusetts and the other 
States by the passage of an act reaffirming 
the title of the States. I enclose a copy of 
the resolution of May 16, 1951. 

The question arises from the six-to-two 
opinion of the Court in the California Case 
(322 U. S.) which was reduced to a minority- 
majority of four to three in the Texas case. 
These opinions clouded the titles of property 
in all the States. 

None of the original 13 States were parties 
to that litigation. Neither Massachusetts 
nor any of the original States have had a 
day in court to defend the titles of their citi- 
zens to property acquired by the Colonies 
before the United States was born, against 
a Federal attack after a lapse of about 150 
Fm during which their title was repeatedly 

ecognized. 

The history of the title of Massachusetts 
was set forth at length in the Massachusetts 
Law Quarterly for March 1950 and May 1951. 
The Federal Government has never acquired 
anything from Massachusetts for light- 
houses or other purposes except by express 
cession. 

While many seem to think the issue is one 
of oil on the coast of California and the 
Gulf States, it is not. We have no oil in 

assachusetts. We are concerned because 
the opinions strike not only at all land titles 
but at the structure of American Govern- 
ment and the rights of citizens throughout 
the Nation. 

I send you herewith a copy of the Massa- 
chusetts Law Quarterly for December in 
which the matter is discussed on pages 24- 
25; see also pages 22-23. There is no differ- 
ence between oil on the coast and oil in an 
inland State. As the opinion of Justices 
Reed, Frankfurter, and Minton in the Texas 
case, shows the reasoning in the majority 
opinions would apply to all property in the 
country, and as Governor Warren points out 
in the Saturday Evening Post of January 7, 
the Federal Government appears to be so ap- 
plying it in California (see Quarterly, pp. 
26-22, at p.-32). 

The Solicitor General stated before the 
Senate committee that in his opinion the 
Government could take without compensa- 
tion all the oysters and clams on the Mary- 
land coast. That seems to mean that the 
Federal Government could take over all the 
control of fishing on the New England coast 
and the reasoning of the opinions would au- 
thorize them to take all the crops and every- 
thing else in every State without compensa- 
tion. 

Neither Massachusetts, Virginia, or the 
other States would have ratified the Consti- 
tution if any such centralized power over 
the property of its owners had been con- 
templated. I submit that the record of the 
ratifying convention in Mazssachusetts, the 
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largest of all, by far, demonstrates this his- 
toric fact and the reason for the tenth 
amendment which was proposed to that con- 
vention by John Hancock. 
Yours respectfully, 
Frank W. GRINNELL, 
Secretary, Massachusetts Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

The President of the United States and the 
Honorable Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 

As members of the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association we re- 
spectfully submit for your consideration the 
following resolution (adopted May 16, 1951) : 

Samuel P. Sears, president; Reuben Hall, 
vice president, Newton; Thomas M. A. 
Higgins, Lowell; Paris Fletcher, Wor- 
cester; Fredric 8. O’Brien, Lawrence; 
Bennett Sanderson, Littleton; Fred- 
erick M. Myers, Pittsfield; Inez Di Per- 
sio, Belmont; Fletcher Clark, Jr., Mid- 
dieboro; William B. Sleigh, Jr., Mar- 
blehead; Frank W. Grinnell, secretary, 
Boston. 


“RESOLUTION ON TIDELANDS 


“Whereas Massachusetts received title to 
its submerged sea lands from the English 
Crown by the Colony Charter of 1629 sub- 
ject to certain reserved rights of the crown, 
and said title and that of persons holding 
thereunder were confirmed by the crown by 
the Province Charter of 1692 and all reserved 
rights of the crown were released and ceded 
to the commonwealth by the Definitive 
Treaty of 1783 and protected by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, especially by 
the tenth amendment, and were recognized 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Harcourt v. Gaillard (12 Wheat., 524), 
and many other cases as specifically set forth 
and explained in the Massachusetts Law 
Quarterly for March 1950; and 

“Whereas by chapter 289 of the acts of 
1859 (now sec. 3 of ch. I of the General Laws 
of Massachusetts) the Territory was specifi- 
cally defined as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. The territorial limits of the Com- 
monwealth shall extend one marine league 
from its seashore at extreme low water mark. 
If an inlet or arm of the sea does not exceed 
two marine leagues in width between its 
head lands, a straight line from one head- 
land to the other shall be equivalent to the 
shore line’; and 

“Whereas the United States never ac- 
quired any title to the submerged sea lands 
of Massachusetts, one of the original 13 
States, except by express cession, but the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in re- 
cent cases to which Massachusetts was not 
a party, has confirmed a claim of the United 
States to such submerged sea lands of all of 
the original 13 States and thus clouded the 
title of Massachusetts land, which claim is 
called ‘paramount rights in and power and 
dominion over’ the sea lands ‘an incident to 
which is full dominion over the resources of 
the soil under that water area.’ (See U.S. v. 
California (332 U. S.-at p. 38)), and these 
‘rights’ are asserted to transcend those of ‘a 
mere property owner’ (see p. 29): Now, 
therefore, the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Bar Association 
urge upon the Congress the passage of pend- 
ing legislation to confirm the rights and title 
of Massachusetts within its historic boun- 
daries.” 

This resolution supplements the memorial 
of the Massachusetts Legislature of March 
18, 1948 (partly reprinted in the Massachu- 
setts Law Quarterly for March 1950) and the 
resolution of this committee in support of 
similar legislation then pending in Con- 
gress, which was sent to the President and 
all Members of Congress in April 1949. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
cent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the body of the Recorp as a 
part of my. remarks, a copy of the brief 
regarding the effect of an assertion or 
exercise of jurisdiction by California over 
coastal waters, in the absence of any 
action by the United States, which was 
filed in the proceedings before the spe- 
cial master, Hon. William H. Davis. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Brier REGARDING THE EFFECT OF AN ASSERTION 
orn EXERCISE OF JURISDICTION BY CALIFORNIA 
Over COASTAL WATERS, IN THE ABSENCE OF 
ANY ACTION BY THE UNITED STATES 


At the close of the hearing in Washington, 
D. C., on February 22, 1952, the special master 
asked both parties to file briefs on March 
17, 1952, on the effect of acts constituting an 
assertion of jurisdiction by California over 
certain coastal water areas, in the absence 
of any formal action by the United States 
with regard to those waters. 

This question arises in part because plain- 
tiff concedes that there may be historical 
exceptions to the narrow policy regarding in- 
land waters which it claims that the United 
States has adopted (transcript, p. 27). The 
letter from the State Department dated 
November 13, 1951, which is claimed by plain- 
tiff to state the policy of the United States, 
makes the following reservation with re- 
spect to historic waters: 

“In connection with the principles appli- 
cable to bays and straits, it should be noted 
that they have no application with respect to 
the waters of bays, straits, or sounds, when 
a State can prove by historical usage that 
such waters have been traditionally sub- 
jected to its exclusive authority. The United 
States specifically recerved this type of case 
at the Hague Conference of 1930. (Acts of 
Conference, 197.)” 

It is emphasized that these historic ex- 
ceptions are exceptions to the alleged policy 
of the United States, not exceptions to the 
general rules of international iaw. The 
Anglo-Norwegian decision seems to make it 
clear that the bace lines advocated by Cali- 
fornia are well within the limits of inter- 
national law. 

It should also be noted that California 
believes that historical evidence of actions 
by California has a broader relevance than 
its use in the establishing of historic excep- 
tions to the alleged policy of the United 
States. At the proper time California will 
show that such historical data establish 
that the coastal segments are inland waters 
within the limits of international law and 
should be so recognized by the special 
master. 

Without conceding that this alleged policy 
stated in the State Department letter has 
been adopted by the United States, Califor- 
nia will attempt to show in these proceedings 
that the coastal segments under considera- 
tion here do constitute historic exceptions to 
this policy. The master’s determination as 
to whether there are such historic exceptions 
will be made on the same basis as if this 
were a proceeding before an international 
tribunal between the United States and a 
foreign nation. In this brief California will 
demonstrate that the effect on this deter- 
mination of an assertion or exercise of juris- 
diction by the State of California, which is 
within the limits of internation! law and 
which is made in the absence of any action 
by the United States, should be and is the 
same as if the action had been taken by the 
United States. 

It may be useful to give illustrations of 
the assertions and exercises of jurisdiction 
that have been made by California. The 
California constitution of 1849 provides that 
“all the islands, harbors, and bays along and 
adjacent to the coast” shall be included with- 
in the boundaries of the States (art. XII, sec. 
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1). In interpreting this constitutional pro- 
vision, the California Supreme Court has held 
that Monterey Bay from Point Santa Cruz 
to Point Pinos is within the boundaries of 
California and that California can exercise 
jurisdiction by enforcing its fishing laws in 
the waters of the bay (Ocean Industries, Inc. 
v. Superior Court (200 Cal. 235; 252 Pac. 
722)). It has also been held by the California 
Supreme Court that Santa Monica Bay from 
Point Vicente to Point Dume is within the 
boundaries set forth in the constitution and 
that California can exercise jurisdiction by 
enforcing its gambling laws in the waters of 
this bay. (People v. Stralla (14 Cal. 2d 617, 
96 P. 2d 941).) It is with the legal effect 
of these and other actions that this brief is 
concerned.’ 


CALIFORNIA’S ASSERTIONS AND EXERCISES OF 
JURISDICTION OVER INLAND WATERS ARE VALID 
UNDER OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM 


In considering the effect of assertions and 
exercises of jurisdiction by California, we 
must first determine whether they are valid 
as a domestic matter within our Federal sys- 
tem. In Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 
U. 8S. 240 (1891)), the United States Supreme 
Court had before it a situation which closely 
parallels the assertions of jurisdiction that 
have been made by California. The public 
statutes of Massachusetts provide that “when 
an inlet of the sea doas not exceed two ma- 
rine leagues in width between its headlands,” 
the boundary of the State is “a straight line 
from one headland to the other.” Massa- 
chusetts sought to enforce in Buzzard’s Bay 
its statutes regulating fishing which were 
confined by their terms to waters “within 
the jurisdiction of this Commonwealth.” 
Manchester challenged the enforcement of 
the regulatory statutes on the grounds that 
the waters of the bay were beyond the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts. He argued that 
jurisdiction over the waters of the bay rest- 
ed “upon rights of sovereignty inseparably 
connected with national character” and thus 
was exclusively vested in Congress. 

The Supreme Court explicitly upheld the 
authority of Massachusetts to define its 
boundaries so as to bring within its jurisdic- 
tion such inland water areas as Buzzard’s 
Bay. The Court said: 

“Within what are generally recognized as 
the territorial limits of States, by the law of 
nations, a State can define its boundaries 
on the sea and the boundaries of its coun- 
ties; and by this test the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts can include Buzzard’s Bay 
within the limits of its counties.” 

As this question indicates, the only re- 
striction placed by the Court on the State’s 
power to assert jurisdiction over inland 
waters was that the assertion must not ex- 
ceed the limits of international law. The 
Court went on to hold that in the absence 
of any confi-cting Federal regulation, Massa- 
chusetts could exercise its jurisdiction over 
the bay by enforcing its statutes regulating 
fishing. 

The validity of the ruling in Manchester 
v. Massachusetts that a State can assert and 
exercise jurisdiction over inland waters is 
recognized by the Supreme Court in the 
decision on the merits in the case now before 
the master (United States vy. California (332 
U. S. at 37)). The Court distinguished the 
Manchester case on the ground that it did 
not involve the open sea, but the Court 
indicated that it approved the holding that 
Massachusetts could assert jurisdiction and 


1It is significant that the act admitting 
California to the Union recited that the Cali- 
fornia constitution “‘was submitted to Con- 
gress by the President,” and that it was ac- 
cepted by the Congress. 

2Since this brief is concerned with the 
legal effect of assertions or exercises of juris- 
diction by California, no attempt has been 
made to present here an exhaustive compila- 
tion of such actiouis. 
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regulate fishing in the inland waters of Buz- 
zard’s Bay. 

Manchester v. Massachusetts thus makes 
it plain that California was fully warranted 
in asserting and exercising jurisdiction over 
the inland waters along its coasts. In the 
light of the Angio-Norwegian decision, it is 
apparent that the inland waters claimed by 
California do not exceed the limits laid down 
in international law. Moreover, Manchester 
v. Massachusetts clearly indicates that Cali- 
fornia was justified under our Federal system 
in asserting and exercising jurisdiction of 
these inland waters. 

The right of a State to assert and exercise 
jurisdiction over its coastal inland waters in 
the absence of conflicting Federal action was 
confirmed and reiterated in the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Toomer v. 
Witsell (334 U. S. 385 (1948)). This case 
involved the validity of a South Carolina 
statute regulating shrimp fishing not only in 
the inland waters of that State but also in 
the 3-mile marginal belt off the shore (334 
U.S. at 389, note 9). The appellants in that 
case challenged the South Carolina statutes 
on the ground that the State had no juris- 
diction over the coastal waters. They relied 
on United States v. California to support 
their position. The Court rejected this con- 
tention, however, and upheld the statute be- 
cause it found no conflict between South 
Carolina’s regulatory scheme and any asser- 
tion of Federal power. 

It is not possible to discount the action of 
a State with regard to inland waters or a 
Supreme Court decision approving such ac- 
tion by arguing that it is limited to a regula- 
tion of fishing. The control and regulation 
of fishing is precisely the sort of an asser- 
tion of jurisdiction which gives rise to his- 
toric rights. This is indicated by emphasis 
placed in the Anglo-Norwegian decision (p. 
142) on the historic evidence of the issuance 
of fishing licenses by Norway. It is also 
shown by Judge Hsu Mo’s opinion which 
took a narrow view as to the relevant histor- 
ical evidence but which acknowledged that: 
“As for prohibition by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment of fishing by foreigners, it is un- 
doubtedly @ kind of State action which mili- 
tates in favor of Norway’s claim of prescrip- 
tion” (p. 142). 

It is important to recognize that Cali- 
fornia’s assertion and exercise of jurisdic- 
tion over its inland waters is sharply dis- 
tinguishable from the boundary extensions 
which were considered in United States v. 
Louisiana (339 U. S. 699, at 705-706), and 
United States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707, at 720). 
Louisiana and Texas made no attempt to 
limit their assertion of jurisdiction to their 
inland waters. By attempting to extend 
their boundary far seaward of the inland 
waters and even seaward of the marginal 
belt, Louisiana and Texas sought to assert 
jurisdiction over a portion of the interna- 
tional domain, where foreign nations have 
rights and where protection and control is 
a function of national external sovereignty. 
(United States v. Texas (339 U. S. at 719); 
United States yv. California (332 U. S. at 34- 
86).) No such problem is presented by Cali- 
fornia’s action. California’s assertion of 
jurisdiction has been limited to the waters 
which can be designated as inland waters 
under international law. Since inland 
waters are the sole and exclusive concern 
of the adjacent nation, their control is an 
internal matter to be adjusted between the 
State and the Federal Government. As 
Manchester vy. Massachusetts and the cases 
following it demonstrate, California was 
fully justified under our Federal system in 
asserting jurisdiction over inland waters 
and in exercising jurisdiction over them in 
the absence of conflicting Federal regulation. 
AN ASSERTION VALID UNDER OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM 

MUST BE RECOGNIZED IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


We said earlier that the master’s task is 
to determine whether the coastal segments 
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are historic exceptions to the alleged policy 
adopted by the United States and that this 
determination must be made on the same 
basis as if this were a proceeding before an 
international tribunal between the United 
States and a foreign nation. In determin- 
ing the effect of an assertion or exercise of 
jurisdiction by California under those cir- 
cumstances, it is important to bear in mind 
the basic facts of our Federal system. In 
our dual system of government * * * 
the States are sovereign, save only as Con- 
gress may constitutionally subtract from 
their authority (Parker v, Brown (317 U. S. 
341, 351 (1943))). Any extension of Federal 
control into these traditional local domains 
is a delicate exercise in legislative policy 
(Davis Warehouse Co. v. Bowles (321 U. S. 
144, 155 (1944))). Even though a State’s 
action will have some incidental or indirect 
effect in foreign countries, it is not invalid 
for that is true of many State laws which 
none would claim cross the forbidden line. 
(Clark v. Allen (331 U. S. 503, 517 (1947) ).) 

In view of these facts, there can be no 
doubt, that if an assertion or exercise of 
jurisdiction by California is valid under our 
Federal system, it would be treated by an in- 
ternational tribunal or a foreign nation as 
fully efficacious in creating historical rights. 
It is a matter of indifference under interna- 
tional law whether the Federal Government 
or a State government has authority to as- 
sert and exercise jurisdiction over inland 
waters under our Federal system. The ad- 
justment of powers within our Federal sys- 
tem is of national, not international, con- 
cern. The fact of significance for purposes 
of international law is that there has been 
an assertion of exercise of jurisdiction which 
is valid under our Federal system. 

Since the act of one of the constituent 
States, if valid and proper under our Federal 
system, is effective under international law, 
the conclusion must follow that the asser- 
tion of jurisdiction by a State must be recog- 
nized in determining whether the coastal 
segments are historic inland waters. In 
short, the master should consider an asser- 
tion and exercise of jurisdiction by Cali- 
fornia as having the same effect as an act 
by the United States. 


STATE ACTION WITH REGARD TO DELAWARE AND 
CHESAPEAKE BAYS 

In the United States, Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays are the standard examples of 
“historic waters.” They have been so re- 
ferred to by the plaintiff in this case (tran- 
script, p. 27). Consequently, it will be use- 
ful to consider the facts which have caused 
these bays to be recognized as historic ine 
land waters. 

Delaware Bay’s status as inland waters 
was recognized in 1793 in an incident in 
the war between France and Great Britain. 
A French vessel captured an English brig 
in Delaware Bay and England demanded the 
release of the brig on the ground that it had 
been seized in the neutral waters of the 
United States. Attorney General Randolph 
of the United States concluded that Delaware 
Bay was part of the neutral waters of the 
United States and thereafter the French com- 
plied with the British demand. The signifi- 
cant point in connection with the issue dis- 
cussed in this brief is that in determining 
that Delaware Bay is part of the inland wa- 
ters of the United States, Attorney General 
Randolph relied heavily upon the fact that 
the entire bay was within the boundaries of 
the States of New Jersey and Delaware. (1 
Moore’s International Law Digest, p. 738.) 
Moreover, Attorney General Randolph also 
pointed out that Chesapeake Bay “for the 
length of the Virginia territory is subject to 
the process of several counties to any extent” 
and he emphasized that if Delaware Bay 
were not held to be inland waters, Chesa- 
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peake Bay would likewise be beyond the 
control of the United States.* 

The decision which confirmed the status 
of Chesapeake Bay as part of the inland 
waters of the United States also relies on the 
fact that that bay is within the boundaries 
of individual States of the United States. 
The question of the status of Chesapeake 
Bay came before the Court of Commissioners 
of Alabama Claims in 1885 in the case of 
Stetson v. United States, which involved the 
destruction of the ship Alleganenan by the 
Confederate Navy. In holding that Chesa- 
peake Bay was not part of the “high seas” 
within the meaning of that term as used in 
the Act of June 5, 1872, but was instead 
wholly within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States, the Court emphasized 
that “the boundary lines of adjacent States 
encompassed it” (Scott and Jaeger, Cases on 
International Law, pp. 297, 302). 

These decisions concerning the recognized 
historical waters of Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays make it clear that the inland character 
of these waters is based in a substantial part 
on the fact that the individual States have 
asserted jurisdiction over these waters. The 
fact that California has asserted and exer- 
cised jurisdiction over various inland waters 
should be considered equally effective in es- 
tablishing that the waters claimed by the 
State of California are historical inland 
waters. 


DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN COMMENTS BY MASTER 
IN REQUESTING THIS BRIEF 


California now wishes to advert to two 
comments made by the special master in 
requesting this brief. The first was the 
special master’s statement that there is as 
yet no evidence of any assertion of juris- 
diction by the United States over the coastal 
segments which California claims to be in- 
land waters (master’s memorandum of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1952, p. 1). The master’s state- 
ment appears not to consider United States 
v. Carrillo (13 F. Supp. 121) (S. D. Cal. 1985), 
which California mentioned earlier in the 
hearings (transcript, p. 124) and which was 
discussed in detail in California’s brief of 
July 31, 1951 (pp. 76-79, 112-114). This case 
involved a prosecution by the United States 
against Carrillo and others under an indict- 
ment charging in four counts that the de- 
fendants had committed acts of piracy and 
robbed and plundered a gambling ship in 
violation of Federal statutes. The case was 
brought by the United States Attorney and 
the trial was held in a Federal district court. 
Federal District Judge Stephens held that 
the vessel was anchored in the inland waters 
of San Pedro Bay. Therefore, he ruled that 
the counts of the indictment charging piracy 
on the high seas and breaking and entering 
@ vessel must be dismissed but that the 
court had jurisdiction of counts charging 
plundering of vessel and attacking vessel 
with intent to plunder. This prosecution by 
the United States under Federal criminal 
statutes and the decision by a Federal court 
clearly constitute an assertion and exercise 
of jurisdiction by the United States over 
San Pedro Bay. 

The second comment by the special mas- 
ter which we wish to refer to is his state- 
ment that he believes that testimony with 
regard to historical usage and occupancy 


%In holding Delaware Bay to be within the 
inland waters of the United States, Attorney 
General Randolph also relied on the fact 
that “under former and present govern- 
ments, the exclusive jurisdiction has been 
asserted.” This indicates that in determ- 
ining the historical status of a water area, 
it is proper to take into account not only 
the assertions of jurisdiction of the present 
Government but also of the predecessor na- 
tions. In California this means that any 
assertions of jurisdiction over the coastal 
waters by Mexico or Spain should be cone 
sidered. 
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is not relevant on the question of historical 
waters and that it is relevant only on the 
question of the criteria which would influ- 
ence him if he were persuaded that he should 
fix the base line. (Master’s memorandum of 
February 22, 1952, p. 3.) The master’s view 
in this regard was based primarily on the 
following statement in Judge Hsu Mo’s sepa- 
rate opinion in the Anglo-Norwegian case: 

“As far as the fishing activities of the 
coastal inhabitants are concerned, I need 
only point out that individuals, by under- 
taking enterprises on their own initiative, for 
their own benefit and without any delega- 
tion of authority by their government, can- 
not confer sovereignty on the State, and 
this despite the passage of time and the 
absence of molestation by the people of 
other countries” (p. 157). 

Examination of Judge Hsu Mo’s separate 
opinion will show that while much of the 
opinion is a concurring statement, the re- 
mark quoted might be taken as a view, dis- 
senting from the position taken in the ma- 
jority opinion. Although Judge Hsu Mo con~ 
curred in the Court’s holding that the 
straight line method used in the 1935 Nor- 
wegian decree was not contrary to interna- 
tional law, he felt, contrary to the view of 
the majority of the court, that the base line 
between Points 11 and 12 traversing Svaer- 
holthavet and the base line between Points 
20 and 21 traversing Lopphavet did not fol- 
low the general direction of the coast line. 
Since the majority opinion also held that 
the base line traversing Lopphavet was jus- 
tified on historical grounds, Judge Hsu Mo 
also considered the question whether the 
two base lines which he felt did not follow 
the general direction of the coast line might 
be justified on historical grounds. He con- 
cluded, however, that Norway had not es- 
tablished historic title to the water enclosed 
by these base lines. It was in stating this 
dissenting view that Judge Hsu Mo made 
the statement quoted above, which was relied 
upon by the special master. 

Contrary to the position taken by Judge 
Hsu Mo, the majority opinion in the Anglo- 
Norwegian case indicates that historical 
usage and occupancy are relevant in estab- 
lishing a historical title to waters. The 
majority pointed out that even if the Lopp- 
havet base line were a deviation from the 
direction of the coast line, the “Norwegian 
Government has relied upon a historic title 
clearly referable to the waters of Lopphavet” 
(p. 142). After discussing the historical evi- 
dence with regard to Lopphavet, the court 
said that traditional rights in an area which 
are “founded on the vital needs of the pop- 
ulation and attested by very ancient and 
peaceful usage, may legitimately be taken 
into account” (p. 142) in determining what 
are a nation’s inland waters. This refer- 
ence to “ancient and peaceful usage” seems 
to make it clear that evidence of such usage 
and occupancy is highly relevant in estab- 
lishing the existence of historical inland 
waters.* 


«It seems clear that by agreeing with 
Judge Hsu Mo’s statement that individuals 
cannot confer sovereignty by undertaking 
activities or their own, Judge Manley O. 
Hudson did not intend to indicate that evi- 
dence of historical usage and occupancy is 
irrelevant in connection with the establish- 
ment of historic waters. Judge Hudson ap- 
parently construed Hsu Mo’s remark to in-~ 
dicate that individuals on their own initia- 
tive could not establish jurisdiction for 
their nation over a distant, unclaimed area 
which is not sufficiently closely linked with 
the land domain to enable the adjacent na- 
tion to claim it as inland waters under in- 
ternational law. That this was Judge Hud- 
son's construction is shown by his reference 
to the case of an unauthorized exploration 
of Antarctica which he said would create 
no rights for the United States (Tr. pp. 
91-2). Judge Hudson’s views were not di- 
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The view that historical use and occupancy 
are persuasive in showing that a water area 
is historical inland water is in full accord- 
ance with long established international law. 
A few examples will bear this out. Article 
III adopted by the Institute of International 
Law in 1894 stated that bays would be ter- 
ritorial waters if they were less than 12 
miles wide “unless a continued usage of long 
standing has sanctioned a greater width. In 
th2 Stockholm resolutions of 1898 the insti- 
tute adopted a 10-mile width for bays unless 
international usage has sanctioned a greater 
width. In 1926 the International Law As- 
sociation adopted the provision that each 
maritime State shall exercise territorial juris- 
diction at sea within the limits hereinafter 
provided and not further, save to the extent 
that jurisdiction is conferred * * * by 
occupation or established usage generally 
recognized by nations. The American Insti- 
tute of International Law qualified its clause 
concerning bays by the statement “unless a 
greater width shall have been sanctioned 
by continued and well-established usage.” 
(Draft No. 10, art. 6.)° The basis of dis- 
cussion for the 1930 conference at The Hague 
provided that the belt of territorial waters 
shall be measured from a straight line drawn 
across the entrance of a bay, whatever its 
breadth may be, if by usage the bay is sub- 
ject to the exclusive authority of the coastal 
State: the onus of proving such -usage is 
upon the coastal State. 

These examples confirm what the majority 
opinion in the Anglo-Norwegian decision in- 
dicates: Long established usage and occu- 
pancy are an important factor in the estab- 
lishment of a historical title to a water area. 
Consequently, California believes that the 
master should give full weight to evidence 
of usage, occupancy, and recognition in de- 
termining whether the coastal segments are 
historic waters. 

Dated March 14, 1952. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EpmMunp G. Brown, 
Attorney General of the State of 
California, 
Everett W. Matroon, 
Assistant Attorney General of 
the State of California, 
FRANK J. MACKIN, 
Assistant Attorney General of 
the State of California, 
Counsel for California. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp the opinion of the Court 
in the Texas case. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
of the Court was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UnITEep States v. Texas (339 U. 8S. 707)— 
No. 18, OrIGINAL—ARGUED MARCH 28, 1950; 
DECIDED JUNE 5, 1950 


1. In this suit, brought in this Court by 
the United States againsi the State of Texas 
under article III, section 2, clause 2, of the 
Constitution, held: The United States is 
entitled to a decree adjudging and declaring 
the paramount rights of the United States 
as against Texas in the area claimed by Texas 
which lies under the Gulf of Mexico beyond 
the low-water mark on the coast of Texas 
and outside the inland waters, enjoining 
Texas and all persons claiming under it from 
continuing to trespass upon the area in vio- 
lation of the rights of the United States, and 
requiring Texas to account to the United 
States for all money derived by it from the 
area after June 23, 1947 (pp. 709-720). 


rected to the sharply distinguishable sit- 
uation of long usage and occupancy in a 
coastal area which a nation is entitled to 
claim under the principles of international 
law enunciated in the Anglo-Norwegian de- 
cision. 
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2. Even if Texas had both dominium and 
imperium in and over this marginal belt 
when she existed as an independent repub- 
lic, any claim that she may have had to the 
marginal sea was relinquished to the United 
States when Texas ceased to be an independ- 
ent nation and was admitted to the Union 
on an equal footing with the existing States 
pursuant to the joint resolution of March 1, 
1845 (5 Stat. 797) (pp. 715-720). 

(a) The equal-footing clause was de- 
signed rot to wipe out economic diversities 
among the several States but to create parity 
as respects political standing and sovereignty 
(p. 716). 

(b) The equal-footing clause negatives 
any implied, special limitation of any of the 
paramount powers of the United States in 
favor of a State (p. 717). 

(c) Although dominium and imperium are 
normally separable and separate, this is an 
instance where property interests are so sub- 
ordinated to the rights of sovereignty as to 
follow sovereignty (p. 719). 

(d) If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward of low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interests and national responsibili- 
ties, thereby giving rise to paramount na- 
tional rights in it. (United States v. Cali- 
fornia (332 U. S.19).) (P. 719.) 

(e) The equal-footing clause prevents 
extension of the sovereignty of a State into 
the domain of political and sovereign power 
of the United States from which the other 
States have been excluded, just as it pre- 
vents a contraction of sovereignty which 
would produce inequality among the States 
(pp. 719-720). 

3. That Texas in 1941 sought to extend 
its boundary to a line in the Gulf of Mexico 
24 marine miles beyond the 3-mile limit and 
asserted ownership of the bed within that 
area and in 1947 sought to extend the 
boundary to the outer edge of she conti- 
nental shelf do not require a different result, 
United States v. Louisiana, ante, page 699. 
(P. 720.) 

4. The motions of Texas for an order to 
take depositions and for the appointment 
of a special master are denied, because there 
is no need to take evidence in this case (pp. 
715, 720). 

5. In ruling on a motion by the United 
States for leave to file the complaint in this 
case (337 U. S. 902, and on a motion by 
Texas to dismiss the complaint for want of 
original jurisdiction (338 U. S. 806), this 
Court, in effect, held that it had original 
jurisdiction under article III, ‘ection 2, 
clause 2 of the Constitution, even though 
Texas had not consented to be sued (pp. 
709-710). 

The case and the earlier proceedings here- 
in are stated in the opinion at pages 709-712. 
The conclusion that the United States is 
entiled to the relief prayed for is reported 
at page 720. 

Solicitor General Perlman argued the cause 
for the United States. With him on the 
brief were Attorney General McGrath, As- 
sistant Attorney General Vanech, Arnold 
Raum, Oscar H. Davis, Robert E. Mulroney, 
Robert M. Vaughan, Frederick W. Smith, and 
George S. Swarth. 

Price Daniel, Attorney General of Texas, 
and J. Chrys Dougherty, Assistant Attorney 
General, argued the cause for the defend- 
ant. With them on the brief were Jesse P, 
Luton, Jr., K. Bert Watson, Dow Heard, Wal- 
ton S. Roberts, Claude C. McMillan, Fidencio 
M. Guerra, and Mary K. Wall, assistant at- 
torneys general, and Roscoe Pound and 
Joseph Walter Bingham. 

Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This suit, like its companion, United 
States v. Louisiana, ante, page 699, decided 
this day, invokes our original jurisdiction 
under article III, section 2, clause 2 of the 
Constitution and puts into issue the conflict- 
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ing claims of the parties to oil and other 
products under the bed of the ocean below 
low-water mark off the shores of Texas. 

The complaint alleges that the United 
States was and is “the owner in fee simple 
of, or possessed of paramount rights in, and 
full dominion and power over, the lands, 
minerals, and other things underlying the 
Gulf of Mexico, lying seaward of the ordi- 
nary low-water mark on the coast of Texas 
and outside of the inland waters, extending 
seaward to the outer edge of the continental 
shelf and bounded on the east and south- 
west, respectively, by the eastern boundary 
of the State of Texas and the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico.” 

The complaint is in other material re- 
spects identical with that filel against 
Louisiana. The prayer is for a decree ad- 
judging and declaring the rights of the 
United States as against Texas in the above- 
described area, enjoining Texas and all per- 
sons claiming under it from continuing to 
trespass upon the area in violation of the 
rights of the United States, and requiring 
Texas to account to the United States for 
all money derived by it from the area subse- 
quent to June 23, 1947. 

Texas opposed the motion for leave to 
file the complaint on the grounds that the 
Attorney General was not authorized to bring 
the suit and that the suit, if brought, should 
be instituted in a district court. And Texas, 
like Louisiana, moved to dismiss on the 
ground that since Texas had not consented 
to be sued, the court had no original juris- 
diction of the suit. After argument, we 
granted the motion for leave to file the com- 
plaint (337 U. S. 902). Texas then moved to 
dismiss the complaint on the ground that 
the suit did not come within the original 
jurisdiction of the Court. She also moved 
for a more definite statement or for a bill 
of particulars and for an extension of time 
to answer. The United States then moved 
for judgment. These various motions were 
denied and Texas was granted 30 days to 
file an answer (338 U. S. 806). 

Texas in her answer, as later amended, 
renews her objection that this case is not 
one of which the Court has original juris- 
diction; denies that the United States is or 
ever has been the owner of the lands, miner- 
als, etc., underlying the Gulf of Mexico with- 
in the disputed area; denies that the United 
States is or ever has been possessed of para- 
mount rights in or full domination over the 
lands, minerals, etc., underlying the Gulf of 
Mexico within said area except the para- 
mount power to control, improve, and regu- 
late navigation which under the Commerce 
Clause the United States has over lands be- 
neath all navigable waters and except the 
same dominion and paramount power which 
the United States has over uplands within 
the United States, whether privately or State 
owned; denies that these or any other para- 
mount powers or rights of the United States 
include ownership or the right to take or de- 
velop or authorize the taking or developing 
of oil or other minerals in the area in dis- 
pute without compensation to Texas; denies 
that any paramount powers or rights of the 
United States include the right to control 
or to prevent the taking or developing of 
these minerals by Texas or her lessees except 
when necessary in the exercise of the para- 
mount Federal powers, as recognized by 
Texas, and when duly authorized by ap- 
propriate action of the Congress; admits that 
she claims rights, title, and interests in said 
lands, minerals, etc., and says that her rights 
include ownership and the right to take, use, 
lease, and develop these properties; admits 
that she has leased some of the lands in the 
area and received royalties from the leases, 
but denies that the United States is en- 
titled to any of them; and denies that she 
has no title to or interest in any of the lands 
in the disputed area. 
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As an affirmative defense, Texas asserts 
that as an independent nation the Republic 
of Texas had open, adverse, and exclusive 
possession and exercised jurisdiction and 
control over the land, minerals, etc., under- 
lying that part of the Gulf of Mexico within 
her boundaries established at three marine 
leagues from shore by her First Congress and 
acquiesced in by the United States and other 
major nations; that when Texas was an- 
nexed to the United States the claim and 
rights of Texas to this land, minerals, etc., 
were recognized and preserved in Texas; that 
Texas continued as a State to hold open, 
adverse, and exclusive possession, jurisdic- 
tion, and control of these lands, minerals, 
etc., without dispute, challenge, or objec- 
tion by the United States; that the United 
States has recognized and acquiesced in this 
claim and these rights; that Texas under 
the doctrine of prescription has established 
such title, ownership, and sovereign rights 
in the area as preclude the granting of the 
relief prayed. 

As a second affirmative defense, Texas al- 
leges that there was an agreement between 
the United States and the Republic of Texas 
that upon annexation Texas would not cede 
to the United States but would retain all 
of the lands, minerals, etc., underlying that 
part of the Gulf of Mexico within the origi- 
nal boundaries of the Republic. 

As a third affirmative defense, Texas as- 
serts that the United States acknowledged 
and confirmed the three-league boundary of 
Texas in the Gulf of Mexico as declared, es- 
tablished, and maintained by the Republic 
of Texas and as retained by Texas under the 
annexation agreement. 

Texas then moved for an order to take 
depositions of specified aged persons respect- 
ing the existence and extent of knowledge 
and use of subsoil minerals within the dis- 
puted area prior to and since the annexation 
of Texas, and the uses to which Texas has 


devoted parts of the area as bearing on her 


alleged prescriptive rights. Texas also moved 
for the appointment of a special master to 
take evidence and report to the Court. 

The United States opposed these motions 
and in turn moved for judgment asserting 
that the defenses tendered by Texas were in- 
sufficient in law and that no issue of fact 
had been raised which could not be resolved 
by judicial notice. We set the case down 
for argument on that motion. 

We are told that the considerations which 
give the Federal Government paramount 
rights in, and full dominion and power over, 
the marginal sea off the shores of California 
and Louisiana (see United States v. Califor- 
nia, 332 U. S. 19; United States v. Louisiana, 
supra) should be equally controlling when 
we come to the marginal sea off the shores 
of Texas. It is argued that the national in- 
terests, national responsibilities, and na- 
tional concerns which are the basis of the 
paramount rights of the National Govern- 
ment in one case would seem to be equally 
applicable in the other. 

But there is a difference in this case which, 
Texas says, requires a different result. That 
difference is largely in the preadmission his- 
tory of Texas. 

The sum of the argument is that prior 
to annexation Texas had both dominium 
(ownership or proprietary rights) and im- 
perium (governmental powers of regulation 
and control) as respects the lands, minerais, 
and other products underlying the marginal 
sea. In the case of California we found that 
she, like the Original Thirteen Colonies, 
never had dominion over that area. The 
first claim to the marginal sea was asserted 
by the National Government. We held that 
protection and control of it were, indeed, 
a function of national external sovereignty, 
(332 U. S. 31-34). The status of Texas, it is 
said, is different: Texas, when she came into 
the Union, retained the dominium over the 
marginal sea which she had previously ace 
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quired and transferred to the National Gov- 
ernment only her powers of sovereignty— 
her imperium—over the marginal sea. 

This argument leads into several chapters 
of Texas history. 

The Republic of Texas was proclaimed by 
a convention on March 2, 1836.1. The United 
States? and other nations* formally recog- 
nized it. The Congress of Texas on Decem- 
ber 19, 1836, passed an act defining the 
boundaries of the Republic.t The southern 
boundary was described as follows: “begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Sabine River, and 
running west along the Gulf of Mexico three 
leagues from land, to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande.” 5 Texas was admitted to the Union 
in 1845 “on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States in all respects whatever.”* Texas 
claims that during the period from 1836 to 
1845 she had brought this marginal belt into 
her territory and subjected it to her do- 
mestic law which recognized ownership in 
minerals under coastal waters. This the 
United States contests. Texas also claims 
that under international law, as it had 
evolved by the 1840's, the Republic of Texas 
as a sovereign nation became the owner of 
the bed and subsoil of the marginal sea 
vis-A-vis other nations. Texas claims that 
the Republic of Texas acquired during that 
period the same interest in its marginal sea 
as the United States acquired in the mar- 
ginal sea off California when it purchased 
from Mexico in 1848 the territory from which 
California was later formed. This the United 
States contests. 

The joint resolution annexing Texas? pro- 
vided in part: 

“Said State, when admitted into the Union, 
after ceding to the United States, all public 
edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy yards, docks, maga- 
zines, arms, armaments, and all other prop- 
erty and means pertaining to the public de- 
fence belonging to said Republic of Texas, 
shall retain all the public funds, debts, 
taxes, and dues of every kind, which may 
belong to or be due and owing said Repub- 
lic; and shall also retain all the vacant and 
unappropriated lands lying within its limits, 
to be applied to the payment of the debts 
and liabilities of said Republic of Texas, and 
the residue of said lands, after discharg- 
ing said debts and liabilities, to be disposed 
of as said State may direct; but in no event 
are said debts and liabilities to become a 
charge upon the Government of the United 
States.” 

The United States contends that the in- 
clusion of fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy yards, and docks in 
the cession clause of the resolution demon- 
strates an intent to convey all interests of 
the Republic in the marginal sea, since most 
of these properties lie side by side with, and 
shade into, the marginal sea. It stresses the 
phrase in the resolution “other property and 
means pertaining to the public defence.” It 
argues that possession by the United States 
in the lands underlying the marginal sea is 


11 Laws, Republic of Texas, p. 6. 

?See the resolution passed by the Senate 
March 1, 1837 (CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 24th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 270), the appropriation of 
a salary for a diplomatic agent to Texas (5 
Stat. 170), and the confirmation of a chargé 
d'affaires to the Republic in 1837; 5 Exec. 
Journ. 17. 

3 See 2 Gammel’s Laws of Texas, 655, 880, 
889, 905 for recognition by France, Great 
Britain, and the Netherlands. 

41 Laws, Republic of Texas, p. 133. 

‘The traditional 3-mile maritime belt 1s 
one marine league or three marine miles in 
width. One marine league is 3.45 English 
statute miles. 

®*See joint resolution approved December? 
29, 1845, 9 Stat. 103. 

7 Joint resolution approved Mar. 1, 1845, 
5 Stat. 797. 
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a defense necessity. Texas maintains that 
the construction of the resolution both by 
the United States and Texas has been re- 
stricted to properties which the Republic 
actually used at the time in the public de- 
fense. 

The United States contends that the “va- 
cant and unappropriated lands” which by 
the resolution were retained by Texas do not 
include the marginal belt. It argues that 
the purpose of the clause, the circumstances 
of its inclusion, and the meaning of the 
words in Texas and Federal usage give them 
@ more restricted meaning. Texas replies 
that since the United States refused to as- 
sume the liabilities of the Republic it was 
to have no claim to the assets of the Republic 
except the defense properties expressly ceded. 

In the California case, neither party sug- 
gested the necessity for the introduction of 
evidence (3%2 U. S. 24). But Texas makes 
an earnest plea to be heard on the facts as 
they bear on the circumstances of her his- 
tory which, she says, sets her apart from the 
other States on this issue. 

The Court in original actions, passing as 
it does on controversies between sovereigns 
which involve issues of high public im- 
portance, has always been liberal in allow- 
ing full development of the facts. United 
States v. Texas, 162 U.S. 1; Kansas v. Colo- 
rado, 185 U. S. 125, 144, 145, 147; Oklahoma v. 
Texas, 253 U. S. 465, 471. If there were a 
dispute as to the meaning of documents and 
the answer was to be found in diplomatic 
correspondence, contemporary construction, 
usage, international law and the like, intro- 
duction of evidence and a full hearing would 
be essential. 

We conclude, however, that no such hear- 
ing is required in this case. We are of the 
view that the “equal footing” clause of the 
joint resolution admitting Texas to the 
Union disposes of the present phase of the 
controversy. 

The “equal footing” clause has long been 
held to refer to political rights and to sover- 
eignty. See Stearns v. Minnesota, 179 U. S. 
223, 245. It does not, of course, include eco- 
nomic stature or standing. There has never 
been equality among the States in that sense. 
Some States when they entered the Union 
had within their boundaries tracts of land 
belonging to the Federal Government; others 
were sovereigns of their soil. Some had spe- 
cial agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment governing property within their bor- 
ders. See Stearns v. Minnesota, supra, pp. 
243-245. Area, location, geology, and lati- 
tude have created great diversity in the eco- 
nomic aspects of the several States. The re- 
quirement of equal footing was designed not 
to wipe out those diversities but to create 
parity as respects political standing and sov- 
ereignty. 

Yet the “equal footing” clause has long 
been held to have a direct effect on certain 
property rights. Thus the question early 
arose in controversies between the Federal 
Government and the Siates as to the own- 
ership of the shores of navigable waters and 
the soils under them. It was consistently 
held that to deny to the States, admitted sub- 
sequent to the formation of the Union, own- 
ership of this property would deny them ad- 
mission on an equal footing with the original 
States, since the original States did not grant 
these properties to the United States but re- 
served them to themselves. See Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan, 3 How. 212, 228-229; Mum- 
ford v. Wardwell, 6 Wall. 423, 436; Weber v. 
Harbor Commissioners, 18 Wall. 57, 65-66; 
Knight v. United States Land Association, 
142 U. 8. 161, 183; Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U.S. 
1, 26; United States v. Mission Rock Co., 189 
U. S. 391, 404. The theory of these decisions 
was aptly summarized by Mr. Justice Stone 
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speaking for the Court in United States v. 
Oregon, 295 U. S. 1, 14 as follows: ® 

“Dominion over navigable waters and prop- 
erty in the soil under them are so identified 
with the sovereign power of government 
that a presumption against their separation 
from sovereignty must be indulged, in con- 
struing either grants by the sovereign of the 
lands to be held in private ownership or 
transfer of sovereignty itself. See Massachu- 
setts v. New York (271 U.S. 65, 89). For that 
reason, upon the admission of a State to 
the Union, the title of the United States to 
lands underlying navigable waters within the 
States passes to it, as incident to the trans- 
fer to the State of local sovereignty, and is 
subject only to the paramount power of the 
United States to control such waters for 
purposes of navigation in interstate and for- 
eign commerce.” 

The “equal footing” clause, we hold, works 
the same way in the converse situation pre- 
sented by this case. It negatives any im- 
plied, special limitation of any of the para- 
mount powers of the United States in favor 
of a State. Texas prior to her admission 
was a republic. We assume that as a re- 
public she had not only full sovereignty 
over the marginal sea but ownership of it, 
of the land underlying it, and of all the 
riches which it held. In other words, we 
assume that it then had the dominium and 
imperium in and over this belt which the 
United States now claims. When Texas 
came into the Union, she ceased to be an 
independent nation. She then became a 
sister State on an “equal footing” with all 
the other States. That act concededly en- 
tailed a relinquishment of some of her sov- 
ereignty. The United States then took her 
place as respects foreign commerce, the wag- 
ing of war, the making of treaties, defense 
of the shores, and the like. In external 
affairs the United States became the sole 
and exclusive spokesman for the Nation. 
We hold that as an incident to the transfer 
of that sovereignty any claim that Texas 
may have had to the marginal sea was re- 
linquished to the United States. 

We stated the reasons for this in United 
States v. California, page 35, as follows: 

“The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of 
the necessity that a government next to the 
sea must be able to protect itself from dan- 
gers incident to its location. It must have 
powers of dominion and regulation in the 
interest of its revenues, its health, and the 
security of its people from wars waged on 
or too near its coasts. And insofar as the 
nation asserts its rights under international 
law, whatever of value may be discovered 
in the seas next to its shores and within its 
protective belt, will most naturally be ap- 
propriated for its use. But whatever any 
nation does in the open sea, which detracts 
from its common usefulness to nations, or 
which another nation may charge detracts 
from it, is a question for consideration 


®The same idea was expressed somewhat 
differently by Mr. Justice Field in Weber v. 
Harbor Commissioners, supra, pp. 65-66 as 
follows: “Although the title to the soil under 
the tidewaters of the bay was acquired by 
the United States by cession from Mexico, 
equally with the title to the upland, they 
held it only in trust for the future State. 
Upon the admission of California into the 
Union upon equal footing with the original 
States, absolute property in, and dominion 
and sovereignty over, all soils under the tide- 
waters within her limits passed to the State, 
with the consequent right to dispose of the 


title to any part of said soils in such manner. 


as she might deem proper, subject only to 
the paramount right of navigation over the 
waters, so far as such navigation might be 
required by the necessities of commerce with 
foreign nations or among the several States, 
the regulation of which was vested in the 
General Government. 
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among nations as such, and not their sepae 
rate governmental units. What this Govern- 
ment does, or even what the States do, any- 
where in the ocean, is a subject upon which 
the Nation may enter into and assume treaty 
or similar international obligations. See 
United States v. Belmont (801 U. S. 324, 331- 
332). The very oil about which the State 
and Nation here contend might well become 
the subject of international dispute and set- 
tlement.” 

And 60 although dominium and imperium 
are normally separable and separate,® this is 
an instance where property interests are so 
subordinated to the rights of sovereignty as 
to follow sovereignty. 

It is said that there is no necessity for 
it—that the sovereignty of the sea can be 
complete and unimpaired no matter if Texas 
owns the oil underlying it. Yet, as pointed 
out in United States v. California, once low- 
water mark is passed the international do- 
main is reached. Property rights must then 
be so subordinated to political rights as in 
substance to coalesce and unite in the na- 
tional sovereign. Today the controversy is 
over oil. Tomorrow it may be over some 
other substance or mineral ox perhaps the 
bed of the ocean itself. If the property, 
whatever it may be, lies seaward of low- 
water mark, its use, disposition, manage- 
ment, and control involve national interests 
and national responsibilities. That is the 
source of national rights in it. Such is 
the rationale of the California decision, 
which we have applied to Louisiana’s case. 
The same result must be reached here if 
“equal footing” with the various States is 
to be achieved. Unless any claim or title 
which the Republic of Texas had to the 
marginal sea is subordinated to this full 
paramount power of the United States on 
admission, there is or may be in practical 
effect a subtraction in favor of Texas from 
the national sovereignty of the United States. 
Yet neither the original 13 States (United 
States v. California, supra, pp. 31-82) nor 
California nor Louisiana enjoys such an ad- 
vantage. The “equal footing” clause pre- 
vents extension of the sovereignty of a State 
into a domain of political and sovereign 
power of the United States from which the 
other States have been excluded, just as it 
prevents a contraction of sovereignty (Pol- 
lard’s Lessee v. Hagan, supra) which would 
product inequality among the States. For 
equality of States means that they are not 
“less or greater, or different in dignity or 
power.” See Coyle v. Smith, 221 U. S. 559, 
566. There is no need to take evidence to 
establish that meaning of “equal footing.” 

Texas in 1941 sought to extend its bound- 
ary to a line in the Gulf of Mexico 24 ma- 
rine miles beyond the 8-mile limit and 
asserted ownership of the bed within that 
area.” And in 1947 she put the extended 
boundary to the outer edge of the Conti- 
nental Shelf." The irrelevancy of these acts 
to the issue before us has been adequately 
demonstrated in United States v. Louisiana. 
The other contentions of Texas need not 
be detailed. They have been foreclosed by 
United States v. California and United States 
v. Louisiana. 

The motions of Texas for an order to take 
depositions and for the appointment of a 
special master are denied. The motion of 
the United States for judgment is granted. 
The parties, or either of them, may before 
September 15, 1950, submit the form of de- 
cree to carry this opinion into effect. 

So ordered. 


®*See the statement of Mr. Justice Field 
(then chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
California) in Moore v. Smaw, 17 Calif. 199, 
218-219. 

1 Act of May 16, 1941, L. Texas, 47th Leg., 
p. 454. 

1 Act of May 23, 1947, L. Texas, 50th Leg., 
p. 451. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
short time ago the distinguished senior 
Senator from’ Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
placed in the Recorp the minority views 
of the Supreme Court in the Texas case, 
In order that there may be a counter- 
balancing item in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I placed the majority 
opinion in the REcorD. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the opinion 
of the Supreme Court has already been 
placed in, the Recorp, I should like to 
state that I do not believe it is necessary 
to place it in the Recorp again. I believe 
that by now the record of the debate 
contains both the minority and majority 
opinions three or four times. They ap- 
pear also in the record of the committee 
hearings. I believe that Senators are 


probably unnecessarily cluttering the 


Reccrp by placing opinions of the Su- 
preme Court in the Recorp again and 
again throughout the debate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder if the 
Senator would not agree that, the mi- 
nority views having been placed in the 
REccRD, those of us who are on the other 
side have the right to place the majority 
views in the REcorD. 

Mr. LONG. Of course I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. I was only 
suggesting, however, that I am sure that 
the California, Texas, and Louisiana 
opinions are already in the Recorp and 
have been placed in the Recorp several 
times by Senators. I believe that by now 
we should stop placing those Supreme 
Court opinions in the Recorp. They are 
already there. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I fully agree with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment was agreed to by the 
senior Senater from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’M:noney] and myself. Subsequent 
to that the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming asked that that amendment ke 
reccnsidered. I kelieve he has some 
doubts about it. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should have no objection to 
the Senate disagreeing to that amend- 
ment, now that it has been reconsidered, 
if we may have unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be offered at a later 
date. Otherwise, as a parliamentary 
question, the matter might be foreclosed. 
I therefcre ask unanimous consent that, 
in the event the amendment is disagreed 
to by the Senate, it may again be offered 
at a later date. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, why should we act on 
it at this minute, in the absence of the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming? 
He is in the city. He will be here very 
shortly. He has been detained through 
no fault of his own. I see no reason why 
we should act at this moment. 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that that is what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would have us do. 
I believe that is the reason why he asked 
that the amendment be considered. I 
thought my suggestion was simply going 
along with his wishes. If there is ob- 
jection, I shall not press the request. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I think the 
junior Senator from Louisiana has stated 
the situation entirely correctly; and I 
should be pleased if what he is now sug- 
gesting could be agreed to. 

The senior Senator from Wyoming, in 
an effort to be completely fair with the 
Senator from Louisiana, who has worked 
hard to try to get proper legislation 
through the Senate, agreed to an amend- 
ment. He dictated some extra language 
to be inserted in the amendment in or- 
der to try to meet all points of view. 

An examination of that language 
raises certain questions which I am sure 
were not in the mind of either the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming or the Senator from 
Louisiana. I know, from having talked 
with the Senator from Wyoming, that his 
desires are as represented by the Senator 
from Louisiana. I believe that if we 
could agree to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming to reconsider the ac- 
tion by which the amendment was 
adopted, and lay it aside temporarily, 
with the unanimous understanding that 
the Senator from Louisiana may present 
it again if he so desires, it would help 
the Senator from Wyoming. It would 
meet the full approval of the Senator 
from Louisiana. In behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, who is not now pres- 
ent, and who has authorized me to act, I 
agree to the suggestion made by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the only 
reason I make the request is that I do 
not wish, as a parliamentary matter, or 
as a morai matter, to foreclose this type 
of amendment from being offered in the 
future. I do not believe it would be fore- 
closed in any event, because, with a 
Slightly different wording, we could offer 
substantially the same amendment any- 
way. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
cpinion of the Chair the suggestion by the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
offers the best parliamentary solution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Fresident, I 
call up the motion of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY] who sought reconsidera- 
tion of the action by which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana was 
adopted. The record will show that this 
is done at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico is the acting chairman of 
the committee in the absence of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY], and he is also one of the 
coauthors of the pending resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 20. I know that 
the Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from New Mexico are in closest 
contact and are working very closely to- 
gether in behalf of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20. Since he is the acting chairman 
of the committee I shall not object to the 
request of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I not only shall not 
object, but I wish to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for his 
courtesy to the senior Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment is disagreed to. 


POLICIES OF SECRETARY BRANNAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read at this point an article which 
has come over the ticker service. The 
article is as follows: 

An information officer said 2,200 mimeo- 
graph copies of Brannan’s letter were made 
under supervision of the Department’s press 
service. 

He said copies were distributed to (1) 
newspapers and reporters in Washington, 
(2) editors of farm magazines throughout 
the country, (3) a small group of commercial 
papers interested in farm commodities, (4) 
directors of radio farm programs throughout 
the country, (5) a small group of Negro 
papers interested in agriculture, (6) a list 
of individuals who have asked that they be 
put on a Department mailing list for state- 
ments issued by the Secretary, and (7) to the 
Department’s own agencies for their own 
information. 

The official said the Department’s Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration received 
250 copies for mailing to field and State of- 
fices. The Department’s Extension Service, 
which handles educational phases of the 
Department’s work, also got copies for mail- 
ing to State extension services. 

The official said that a “somewhat less than 
normal” distribution for a secretarial state- 
ment was given the letter. 


Mr. President, I understana that after 
the letters are received by the field asen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture 
they will be mimeographed again and 
distributed throughout the country. 

I have no objection to Mr. Brannan’s 
expressing his opinion of me. In fact, I 
extend an invitation to him to appear 
anywhere in the State of Delaware to de- 
bate the issue of his pet farm program. 
I shall be glad to furnish a hall for such 
a debate. I do insist on one thing, how- 
ever, and that is that Mr. Brannan con- 
duct his personal grievances with the 
Senator from Delaware and his political 
campaign at his own expense or at the 
expense of the Democratic National 
Committee, and not finance his cam- 
paign with money out of the pockets of 
the taxpayers of this country. 

At present this campaign is being paid 
for by taxpayers’ money. The letter is 
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nothing but a personal attack on the 
Senator from Delaware, 99 percent of 
which is unfounded. However, be that 
as it may, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is using his office and the taxpayers’ 
money to promote his own political am- 
bitions. I am asking the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, when the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture comes to it, to find out how 
much of the funds of the Department of 
Agriculture are set aside for the cam- 
paign of 1952, with particular reference 
of how much of the funds is being set 
aside for the campaign against the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. I have no objec- 
tion, to the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
joining with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and with the President in making 
me their target. I welcome their doing 
so, and I challenge them to come to the 
State of Delaware to debate the issues 
with me. However, I shall insist upon 
their paying their own expenses. I shall 
insist that every employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and every other em- 
ployee of the Government abide by the 
rules of the Hatch Act. I am serving 
notice on the Secretary of Agriculture 
that I shall expect him to render an ac- 
counting of how he spends our money. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the last few weeks has been 
going around the country making a great 
to do about what he-describes as the ter- 
rible Williams amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Charter Act of 1949. 

I had not denied that statement pre- 
viously because, frankly, I thought that 
it was my amendment to which he was 
referring. I knew that I had sponsored 
such an amendment in 1948 at the time 
the Charter Act was before the Senate. 
However now I find that I have been in 
error in accepting that compliment. I 
want the Recorp to be absolutely clear, 
with respect to the section of the act to 
which Mr. Brannan has referred, there- 
fore I shall review its history. 

In 1948, at the time that the Charter 
Act was before the Senate the Senator 
from Delaware, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. But.ier] offered an 
amendment to the Charter Act known as 
section 4 (h). This amendment was 
agreed to unanimously by the Senate. 
Every Member of the Democratic side of 
the aisle as weil as the Republicans voted 
in favor of it. The House also voted in 
favor of it. The conference report was 
accepted without objection, and the 
President of the United States signed the 
act and took no exception to this pro- 
vision. 

In July 1948 Congress was called back 
into special session, but the President 
never once mentioned this amendment. 
It was not until the middle of the po- 
litical campaign of 1948 that Mr. Bran- 
nan ever found out that there was such 
a section as section 4 (h), and he then 
made quite an issue of it. 

The interesting part of it is that at 
the same time that he was making such 
an issue out of this “terrible amend- 
ment,” as he calls it, during the 1948 
political campaign, and charged that it 


bins we find thet their own records in 
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Washington show that they were ac- 
tually selling grain bins as surplus equip- 
ment. 

In 1949, after the election, when the 
New Deal version of the charter act was 
before Congress, the Senator from Del- 
aware and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] again submitted 
a similar amendment. Knowing my po- 
sition on this amendment I had thought, 
like the Secretary of Agriculture, that it 
was my amendment that had been 
adopted. However, last night it was 
called to my attention that I have been 
in error in that respect. The record 
shows that at the time the bill was under 
ciscussion, the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who is now on 
the floor, and who has served as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, had an identical 
amendment. It was identical with the 
Williams amendment. I thought it was 
a good amendment, and out of my great 
respect for the former Secretary of 
Agriculture I withheld submitting mine 
and voted in favor of his amendment. It 
is this amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] which is 
now on the statute books. It was put 
on the statute books with the support of 
the Senator from Delaware and every 
other Member of the Senate. It was a 
good amendment. However we find that 
for the last few weeks the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, has been 
going all over the country talking about 
the “terrible” Williams amendment, and 
thoroughly denouncing it as a great 
hindrance to the American farmers, 
whereas actually it was an amendment 
offered by the former Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Mr. ANDERSON. 

In other words if Mr. Brannan is a 
gentleman he will apologize for his error 
in denouncing this as my amendment 
and now proceed to campaign during the 
1952 election denouncing the “terrible” 
Anderson amendment. 

Even at that I expect him to pay his 
own expenses. 

Better still he should acknowledge 
that the Anderson amendment is a good 
amendment and is not responsible for 
the chaotic conditions in which he finds 
the affairs of his department. 


ES I 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to state the parliamentary situation 
as I understand it. An amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 was offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy], for himself and on behalf 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McFartanp], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hrxz], the Senator from Illi- 
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nois [Mr. Doucias], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witey], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the S2n- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Benton], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HennincGs], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. That amendment was agreed 
to, but with a modification suggested by 
the junior Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. + 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that we have rescinded action on the 
modification suggested by the junior 

enator from Louisiana, with the under- 
standing that that modification may 
again be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has 
not yet been done. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
that the modification suggested by the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, provid- 
ing that Congress shall decide the 
boundaries of inland waters, be with- 
drawn at this time and that the amend- 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 20, of- 
fered by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHonEy] and other Senators be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of my remarks I expect to 
offer for myself and a number of other 
Senators an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20. However, I should like first to 
mention the fact that Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20, although it has now been 
amended to include other objectives, 
Cealt originally only with the subjects of 
oil and gas, and only with the subjects 
of oil and gas as existing under the sub- 
merged lands found between the low 
water mark and—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Florida wishes to offer the 
amendment at this time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. I should like to ask 
unanimous consent at this time that Mr. 
Walter R. Johnson, former attorney 
general of the State of Nebraska and 
presently special counsel of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, and 
Mr. John L. Madden, assistant attorney 
general of Louisiana, be permitted to be 
present in the Chamber during the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the Chair 
wishes to welcome these two distin- 
guished gentlemen to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as I 

vas about to say, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20, as originally introduced, applied 
solely to the subject of oil and gas, and 
solely to those subjects in connection 
with what we call the tro belts of sub- 
merged land. Toone of these belts I l''re 


to refer as a shoestring, becauce that is 
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all itis. It is a narrow belt of land and 
ater which surrounds all the maritime 
States of the Union, extending from the 
low-water mark out to either the 3-mile 
limit, in the event a State has no con- 
stitutional limit, or to the constitutional 
limit of the State, in the event that by 
its constitution it has such a boundary. 
That little shoestring of land is gen- 
erally 3 miles wide. In two cases it is 3 
leagues wide, because of the fact that the 
Constitution of Texas, in one case, and 
the Constitution of Florida, in the other 
case, provide that the boundaries of 
those States shall be three marine 
leagues from the low-water mark. In 
the case of Florida that limit extends 
only along the western part of the State; 
but in the case of Texas, the 3-league 
limit extends along the entire Guif of 
Mexico frontage of the State of Texas. 

With those two exceptions the little 
belt of land I am first mentioning is 
the one extending around the States and 
3 miles out into the salt water, the ocean. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 deals not 
only with that shoestring, but also with 
the much larger areas of land and of 
water extending from the State bound- 
aries, as I have just described them, out 
to the Continental Shelf, whether that 
shelf be in the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, or in the Pacific Ocean. 
The particular area of land and water 
I have just mentioned is much larger in 
extent than the tiny shoestring of land 
and water that immediately pertains to 
ecch of the maritime States, in that it 
immediately adjoins the low-water mark 
of the Gulf or ocean that touches the 
States. 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20 deals only with gas and oil. 
Some of the Senators who have spon- 
sored Senate Joint Resolution 20, and 
some of the newspaper and other pub- 
licity writers, seem to feel that the ef- 
f. rts of those who sponsor the cause of 
the States is largely built around their 
interest in oil and gas. However, that 
does not happen to be the case; but it 
is the case that those who sponsor Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 dealt in the be- 
ginning with oil and gas; and that joint 
resolution was an oil and gas joint reso- 
lution, and nothing else. 

The second thing I should like to 
mention is that Senate Joint Resolution 
20 does not propose merely an interim 
solution of this problem, as sometimes is 
suggested by its proponents. Instead, 
the joint resolution proposes a perma- 
nent, final, and lasting solution under 
which the last drop of oil and the last 
bit of gas in either of the belts of sub- 
merged lands which I have just described 
can be extracted. There is no time limi- 
tation; there is no volume limitation; 
there is no area limitation, except as to 
these two belts in their entirety, as I 
have just referred to them. Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 is designed to permit the 
complete exhaustion of the oil and gas 
in those affected areas. In other words, 
all the more clearly does it appear that 
this joint resolution is an oil and gas 
resolution; and it was intended to give 
to those charged with authority under 
it—namely, the Secretary of the Interior 
and his agents—the right to exhaust 
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completely the oil and gas deposits un- 
der both the belts of land and water 
which I have just described. 

However, I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that in its present form Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 is not solely an oil 
and gas joint resolution, because grad- 
ually—and, I suspect, reluctantly—the 
authors and sponsors of the joint reso- 
lution have, as this debate has pro- 
ceeded, whether in committee or here on 
the floor, come to see that in connection 
with this matter, there are very vital 
qucstions which affect the rights of the 
States; and by way of various amend- 
ments, those Senators have proceeded 
to seek to diminish the troubles of the 
States. As a result, they have offered 
the amendments to which I shall refer. 

Section 9 was submitted as an amend- 
ment in committee, largely because of 
the insistence and urging of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. Section 9 allows, at least 
for ‘the time being—there ig nothing 
permanent about it—the States to con- 
trol the fishing and the handling of the 
problems affecting marine life in the 
waters immediately around them and 
within their-.constitutional limits. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In order to keep the rec- 
ord straight, I should like it understood 
that I claim no responsibility for section 
9. Ihave merely urged consistently that 
all these things could be handled by 
State management. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s interruption and statement, Mr. 
President. It is quite true that the 
amendment embodied in section 9 of the 
joint resolution by no means goes so far 
as would the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana or as would any other advo- 
cate of States’ rights; but, to the con- 
trary, it throws out a sop by way of a 
temporary right to use and control the 
belt of water and land immediately 
around the States, lying within the con- 
stitutional limits of the States, for the 
sole purpose of the regulation and con- 
trol of fishing and other uses of the ma- 
rine and vegetable life lying in that nar- 
row belt. 

Since this debate has begun, another 
amendment has been submitted, namely, 
an adaptation of Senate bill 1540. That 
amendment has been reluctantly placed 
in this picture by the sponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 since they began 
to realize some more of the great diffi- 
culties confronting the States because 
of the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the California, Louisiana, 
and Texas cases. That adaptation of 
Senate bill 1540, which has been offered 
on the floor as an amendment, proposes 
to take care of the rights of the several 
States in their inland waters and in the 
submerged lands which lie under their 
inland waters, and also proposes to take 
care of the rights of the States which 
border upon the Great Lakes in their 
waters out to their constitutional limits 
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and in the submerged lands which lie 
under those waters. 

So that the record will be perfectly 
clear, I wish to call special attention to 
the fact that there is a real need for 
clarifying the question relating to the 
inland waters, in that the attorneys for 
the Federal Government, the attorneys of 
the Department of Justice, in the han- 
dling of the California case and by vari- 
ous recitals contained in their bricfs in 
that case, made it very plain that they 
do not regard as sound the earlier rul- 
ings and the present rulings of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to the 
effect that the States own and control 
their submerged lands under their inland 
waters. Those attorneys regard those 
rulings as a mistake. There, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they have hoisted a red flag which 
should be a warning to anyone in any 
State which has inland waters and 
should make him reluctant to have these 
questions not decided in an affirmative 
way by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield briefly to me 
at this point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG. In connection with the 
Senator’s argument, it is interesting to 
note that in the California case the Fed- 
eral Government spent approximately 
8 pages of its brief in arguing that the 
doctrine that the States own the beds 
of their navigable streams was unsound 
in the first place, and that actually the 
Federal Government should own them, 
and in further claiming that inasmuch 
as the doctrine was unsound, it should 
not be extended. Strangely enough, 
after the Supreme Court upheld that, 
certain Senators representing inland 
States now apparently are willing to 
offer an amendment to protect their 
rights in inland waters, taking the posi- 
tion, apparently, that it is all right to 
nationalize things that do not affect their 
particular States, but perhaps it would 
be in the public interest to nationalize 
the assets of other States, so long as 
their own States were not affected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and this is a sop, a second sop which 
I wish to mention, thrown out to those 
Senators who are very properly disturbed 
about what is going to happen to their 
inland waters; and very properly dis- 
turbed because of the very facts cited by 
the Senator from Louisiana, and men- 
tioned by the Senator from Florida, with 
reference to the many recitals contained 
in the briefs and arguments of the attor- 
neys for the Department of Justice in the 
California case. Particularly should 
every Senator who has inland waters to 
protect be concerned about this matter, 
when he remembers that all three of 
these suits, the California, Louisiana, 
and Texas suits, were not brought after 
approval given by the Congress of the 
United States. Although such approval 
was sought very eagerly it was denied by 
the Congress. As so ably stated by my 
distinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from Texas, in his arguments of a few 
minutes ago, the Recorp should be crys- 
tal clear upon that point. The Congress 
denied passage of measures which would 
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have allowed court tests to be made of 
the question of the submerged lands off 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. We 
now know that such court tests were 
made simply under a directive of the 
Chief Executive, the President of the 
United States, backing up a ruling by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who had 
changed his mind. Previously, for 
years, he had held, and those who had 
preceded him in office had held, that the 
submerged lands off the coasts belonged 
to the States; but Mr. Secretary Ickes 

egan to have a doubt. He did not say 
in his testimony that he had changed 
his mind; but he had a doubt, and finally 
that doubt became so insistent that he 
went to the President and asked him for 
an executive order to require the bring- 
ing of these suits. 

I call attention, in passing, therefore, 
to the fact that nothing but an executive 
order is required to test the inland water 
question now; and we know how near we 
are to such an executive order, if we 
read carefully the declarations made in 
writing by the attorneys of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, themselves, who, time 
after time, say with complete finality, 
that they do not agree with the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court 
relative to the inland waters. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not only true that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States originally proceeded in this matter 
upon the theory that he must have the 
consent of Congress to sue the States, 
in order to take their submerged lands, 
but also that, when he could not obtain 
such consent, he then changed his mind, 
just as Secretary Ickes changed his mind, 
when he nad previously said that the 
States owned the lands? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Louisiana is absolutely correct in what 
he has said. There has been so much 
mind-changing of Federal officials in 
connection with this question that Sen- 
ators who have any regard at all for the 
rights of their States must look at the 
record with great apprehension. It is 
a fact that the then acting Attorney 
General thought that the only way he 
could bring a suit would be after action 
by Congress directing him to do so; but, 
after Congress had refused such direc- 
tion and after the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who in the meantime had changed 
his mind and had become extremely 
eager about the question, went to the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent said, “Well, you did not have to go 
to Congress at all, and I will issue an 
executive order directing the Attorney 
General to bring these suits.” That is 
what was done. : 

So the question of inland waters is 
now in this picture by reason of an 
amendment offered from the floor by the 
sponsors of this joint resolution, a very 
liberal rewriting of Senate bill 1540, 
which had not extended nearly so far 
until its sponsors saw the temper of the 
Senate and began to realize that the 
States did have rights and did have Sen- 
ators who were perfectly willing to ex- 
press the rights of the States, 
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I call attention to the fact that the 
amendment offered, which I think will be 
found to be an adaptation of Senate bill 
1540, because it was so referred to by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
who offered it for himself and other 
Senators, for the first time, from those 
advocates at least, constitutes an admis- 
sion of the fact that there is involved, 
a serious question which affects the Great 
Lakes situation, and the States which 
border upon the Great Lakes. The orig- 
inal bill, Senate bill 1540, provided no 
relief at all to the Great Lakes States; 
but when it became necessary to adapt 
that bill in the first place and then to 
offer that adaptation as an amendment 
to the pending measure, then and then 
only did the sponsors of Senate bill 1540, 
who in general were the same as the 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
agree that relief should be provided for 
the States which border upon the Great 
Lakes. , 

Mr. President, for the first time, as I 
Was saying, Senators who were in oppo- 
sition to the position taken by those of 
us who are fighting for the States real- 
ized, during the course of this debate, 
that there was a serious question relat- 
ing to the Great Lakes States. So by a 
rewriting, and a very generous rewrit- 
ing, of Senate bill 1540, and then offer- 
ing that adapted Senate bill 1540 as an 
amendment to this bill, they proposed 
to give relief and recognition to those 
great States of the Union which border 
upon the Great Lakes. But in passing 
I call attention to the fact that here is 
every reason why those States which 
border on the Great Lakes should be 
most apprehensive about their ability 
to maintain control of the areas of wa- 
ter and of land underlying the water 
adjacent to their shores. They not only 
have all of the reasons for apprehension 
which pertain to those who have inland 
waters other than the Great Lakes, but 
they also have knowledge of the fact 
that the Solicitor General of the United 
States, Mr. Perlman, testifying before 
the Senate committee on the hearings 
of this case, made it very clear that he 
had omitted from Senate bill 1540 the 
Great Lake States and the submerged 
lands of the Great Lakes, because he felt 
that that was a different question from 
the question presented by inland waters 
in general. 

Replying to questions addressed to 
him by the Senator from Louisiana and 
others, the Solicitor General, Mr. Perl- 
man, said not once but several times 
that the fact that international bounda- 
ries were involved in all the Great Lakes 
except one raised a very difficult ques- 
tion there, which he did not want to see 
handled by Senate bill 1540, and, for 
that reason, he had omitted it deliber- 
ately in drafting Senate bill 1540. So 
there is every reason why States which 
do have frontage upon the Great Lakes 
should be appreh2nsive. The sponsors 
of this bill provid2 a third sop, which I 
am mentioning now, by the recognition 
for the first time of the fact that there 
is a real problem on the Great Lakes. 

As a matter of fact, in passing, I want 
to say that proportionately I think it is 
@ much larger problem than that which 
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pertains to most maritime States, be- 
cause the limits of the States which bor- 
der upon the Great Lakes go very far 
out into the Lakes, and because, in addi- 
tion to all of the purposes for which the 
maritime States may use their shores 
and submerged lands, the Great Lakes 
States have repeated need for use of the 
water, the fresh water from the Great 
Lakes, and have to go far out into those 
Lakes with heavy structures built upon 
the bottom in order safely to take those 
waters for various municipal and other 
purposes. 

Mr. President, there is a fourth sop 
which the advocates of the proposed leg- 
islation throw out to believers in States’ 
rights in their amendment which they 
call an adaptation of Senate bill 1540, 
namely, that they offer to quitclaim the 
Federal rights affected by fills, piers, 
bulkheads, groins, and other structures 
of that kind erected along the shore 
lines of the various States and project- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf 
of Mexico or the Pacific Ocean, and, in 
many cases, actually extending the lands 
out into the salt water. 

The original Senate bill 1540 had of- 
fered to clear up that question as to some 
past date, but the new adaptation of 
Senate bill 1540 is generous enough to 
throw that question into the future, and, 
I hope, into the very remote future, ke- 
cause it proposes to quitclaim back tao 
the States and the private owners who 
are interested, the bottom lands occu- 
pied by piers, fills, bulkheads, and so 
forth, if the new amendment shall be 
adopted, as of the date when the pro- 
posed law becomes effective. So there is 
an additional sop thrown out to the be- 
lievers in States’ rights. 

Mr. President, I have already stated 
that this proposed legislation is not an 
interim measure, and that it was origi- 
nally an oil bill. 

I want to add one other thing, which 
I know is true because I have been my- 
self approached, that the pending joint 
resolution, instead of being opposed by 
the oil interests, as has been suggested 
by some of its sponsors, is being sup- 
ported by oil interests who are eager for 
the passage of the resolution in order 
that their investment in the leases here- 
tofore made with the States of Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Louisiana, may be pro- 
tected, and that they may move ahead 
immediately. 

Mr. President, I desire to make it 
completely clear, so that everyone can 
understand, that I have personally been 
asked by representatives of oil compa- 
nies to support Senate Joint Resolution 
20 and various others of the sponsors 
of the measures which protect the States 
have had similar experiences. I merely 
want the Recorp to be perfectly clear 
that this is an oil resolution which origi- 
nally had nothing to do with anything 
except oil and gas, and it comes here 
supported actively, but, I hope, not ef- 
fectively enough to allow it to become 
law, by various oil companies and oil in- 
terests. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that a representative of the oil compa- 
nies chosen by the major oil companies 
of the Nation to be their spokesman ap- 
peared before our committee and stated, 
in effect, upon questioning by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana, that he thought 
the States’ position was right, but that 
the oil companies, in their desire to pro- 
tect their investment, were willing to go 
along with the so-called interim bill, and 
that he supported it on that basis? 

I do not agree with that position. I 
believe it would be a mistake to sacrifice 
the interests of the States in order to 
protect cil leases, but I do believe that 
some legislation should be passed to en- 
able the oil companies to produce oil in 
these areas. A proper interim bill would 
be preferable, I believe, to no legislation 
at all, but I believe the amendment 
which the Senator is offering is prob- 
ably the preferable solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. I think he is in com- 
plete accord with the Senator from Flor- 
ida in feeling that the interim bill now 
under consideration is not interim, but 
is definite, firm, and final, and that un- 
der it the last drop of oil could be ex- 
tracted as well as the last bit of gas, and 
it is so intended. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Florida is familiar with some of 
the cartoons published in some of the 
ultra-liberal newspapers, indicating that 
we have intended to make it appear that 
the position taken by us is actually at 
the instance of the oil companies, which 
is anything but the truth. The actual 


fact is that the oil companies are not at 
this time in support of the position taken 
by the Senator from Florida or by the 
junior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 


Louisiana is correct. Various oil com- 
panies have been approaching thos? of 
us who are defending the rights of the 
States and have been insisting that we 
support the so-called interim bill, as is 
well Known to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Myr. President, what is the interest of 
those who, like the Senator from Flor- 
ida and the Senator from Louisiana, be- 
lieve that there are involved many vital 
questions which affect the States and 
which require the States to defend their 
interests and rights in the forum of the 
Senate and of the House of Represent- 
atives where the ultimate decisions must 
be made, under our form of government? 

In order that the record may show, 
at least in part, one important source 
of the interest of the Senator from Flor- 
ida, he presents at this time a resolution 
entitled “Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 95,” cf tne State Legislature 
of Florida, approved by the Governor of 
Florida on May 2, 1949, which was 
adopted unanimously by both Houses of 
the Florida Legislature and certified on 
May 3, 1949, by the. secretary of state 
of Florida, Hon. R. A. Gray. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be incorporated in the Rrecorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 95 


A concurrent resolution concerning State 
ownership of and control over lands be- 
neath its navigable inland waters and 
marginal seas 
Whereas the State of Florida owns and 

possesses approximately 17,340 square miles 
of land beneath its marginal seas, and ap- 
proximately 4,298 square miles of land be- 
neath its inland waters, or a total of approxi- 
mately 11,638 square miles of land beneath 
the navigable waters within its boundaries, 
subject only to the constitutional grant of 
authority, to the Federal Government, over 
navigation, commerce and national defense; 
and 

Whereas State ownership of this property 
has been and will continue to be an im- 
portant source of revenue for our State, the 
loss of which would be a great injury to the 
State and our people, for whom it is held in 
trust; and, 

Whereas after over 100 years of recognized 
State 6wnership without interference with 
the delegated Federal powers, certain Fed- 
eral officials are now suing other States for 
similar property and advocating Federal 
seizure of the lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Florida (the 
House of Representatives concurring): 

That the State of Florida favors continued 
State ownership and control, subject only 
to the powers over navigation, commerce and 
national defense only granted to the Federal 
Government by the Federal Constitution, of 
lands and resources within and beneath the 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
the respective States, including such lands 
and resources within and beneath the mar- 
ginal seas, and requests that the Congress 
of the United States enact suitable legisla- 
tion to that end. ; 

That the Members of our delegation in 
Congress are hereby requested to give their 
active opposition to all pending and proposed 
measures which would create Federal own- 
ership or control of lands, fish or other re- 
sources beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries. 

That the Members of our delegation in 
Congress are hereby requested to give their 
active support to legislation which would 
recognize and confirm State ownership of 
such property. 

That a copy of this resolution be mailed 
to each Member of our delegation in Con- 
gress. 

Approved by the Governor May 2, 1949, 


Mr. HOLLAND. I have not taken the 
time of the Senate to read the resolution 
of the Florida Legislature. Isimply want 
to say, in brief, that the resolution states 
the fact that Florida has tremendousiy 
vital interests involved, not only in its 
submerged offshore lands, but in its in- 
land waters, and that through unani- 
mous action of the legislature, approved 
by the governor of the State, our State 
asks that every possible effort be made 
by the representatives of the State of 
Florida in both Houses of the Congress to 
see that the rights of the State are pro- 
tected and restored. 

Mr. President, there is not any need at 
this time to go with great detail into the 
provisions of’ the amendment which I 
shall offer later, or into the position of 
the Florida Legislature and other legis- 
latures of both maritime and non-mari- 
time States. But I think it should be 
said that each resolution I have seen, and 
certainly the Florida resolution, specifi- 
cally saves to the Federal Government, 
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as, of course, it should, every legitimate 
Federal interest in the fields of naviga- 
tion, commerce, and defense, and there 
is no thought and no purpose on the part 
of anyone in behalf of the States to lessen 
in the slightest degree the completeness 
of control of the Federal Government not 
only of submerged lands but of the entire 
area of the Nation in the vital fields given 
by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact that 
in both World War I and World War Ii 
and, as a matter of fact, in prior wars, 
in which we were facing a foreign foe, the 
States have always cooperated to the 
very fullest extent in making available 
lands which they owned, and in ccoperat- 
ing in every possible way in the common 
defense of the Nation, so that from the 
point of view of national defense it cer- 
tainly is not a valid argument that the 
Federal Government needs to seize these 
tidelands in order to be able to protect 
the needs of the Nation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is correct. Every sound citizen of 
every State is a citizen of the United 
States and is loyal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we will all stand together 
on questions of the type which the Sen- 
ator from California has mentioned. 

Mr. President, I think it would be prop- 
er at this time to restate what is a fact, 
that not once but dozens and dozens of 
times the Federal Government has gone 
to the States and asked for a grant of 
title when it had some special interest, 
and to be allowed to take over lands in 
the submerged belt for purposes of na- 
tional defense; and, so far as the Senator 
from Florida knows, there has never 
been the slightest unwillingness on the 
part of any State to grant a legitimate 
request in that field. Certainly as to 
submerged lands in the State of Florida, 
there are many instances of the Federal 
Government having been granted lands 
which it needed for national defense. 

The attitude of the State of Florida 
and, I am sure, that of all other States, 
has not been confined to those fields. I 
well recall that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment was establishing the Everglades 
National Park it was necessary, so the 
people in the National Park Service 
thought, to include in the grant to the 
Federal Government the whole body of 
Florida Bay which extends across the 
entire south end of our State, extending 
from the mainland to the chain of keys, 
with a mouth from 30 to 50 miles wide. 
Certainly it is an immense body of water. 
The records will show that by the action 
of the Florida Legislature, carried cut 
later by the executive officials, the State 
of Florida very clearly granted complete 
jurisdiction and complete ownership, 
and that ownership and title were ac- 
cepted by the Federal Government for a 
purpose which certainly was not so vital 
a@ purpose as that of national defense. 
That action by the State of Florida 
shows Florida’s willingness to cooperate 
with the Federal Government, indeed, its 
insistence upon cooperating, in import- 
ant fields of Federal activity other than 
those in which the Federal Government 
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has complete control, such as naviga- 
tion, commerce, and defense which have 
just been mentioned. 

Mr. KNOWLANL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Florida that I believe he 
will find that the same situation pre- 
vailed in various sections of the State 
of California, as Iam sure it did in other 
States of the Union which have been 
cooperative with the Federal Govern- 

ent. 

I should like to ask the able Senator 
from Florida a question. Is it not his 
judgment that in its decision, the Su- 
preme Court itself did what seemed, at 
least to me as a layman, not a lawyer, to 
be an unusual thing, namely, the divest- 
ing of the State of California, in the 
California case—and the other States in 
heir cases—of ownership, but not going 
so far as to vest ownership in the Fed- 
eral Government? The Supreme Court 
came forward with the theory of para- 
mount rights. 

Does not the Senator believe that in 
the California case the Supreme Court 
gave a clear indication that, as a matter 
of equity and public policy, the Congress 
of the United States would be in a posi- 
tion to take action such as that which 
is now being suggested by the Senator 
from Florida, and that the place where 
policy should be determined would be 
the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect as to each of the points he has made. 
The Supreme Court in its majority de- 


cision made it completely clear that Con- 
gress had ample and ultimate authority 
to handle a matter of this kind. 

The Supreme Court also made it 
equally clear, because it was asked upon 
petition for rehearing to clarify its po- 
sition, that it was unwilling to hold that 


the Federal Government had title. In- 
stead, the Supreme Court stuck to the 
new term, ‘paramount rights,” which 
was not defined, and which does not have 
any sufficiently certain meaning as to 
protect anybody under the conditions 
now existing. 

I wish to reiterate a point I made a few 
minutes ago, while the Senator from 
Texas was speaking, that here is a case 
peculiarly addressed to the Congress, 
which by the Constitution is given ple- 
nary power, complete power, to deal with 
any property in which the United States 
‘Government has an interest. 

By the Supreme Court decision, the 
question where the fee-simple title is or 
where it may be is left clouded. There 
may be an intimation in the Court’s 
opinion, which was confused, as to 
whether there can be fee simple title, 
but, at any rate, the Court makes no 
decision at all upon that point. 

The Senator is completely correct in 
his view that the Supreme Court has 
opened wide the door to action by the 
Congress of the United States, if indeed 
equities or rights of the States or those 
claiming under them are to be protected, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield once more, I shall 
not interrupt him again during the 
course of his remarks, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield gladly. I ap- 
preciate the interruptions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say that in 
the State of California there has been 
considerable concern not only about the 
tidelands situation, in which we feel 
there has been definite encroachment 
upon rights of the State in seizing what 
historically had been its property ever 
since California was admitted to the 
Union in 1850, but, in addition, there has 
been a growing concern in the State of 
California that the same doctrine of par- 
amount rights might be gradually ex- 
panded from the tidelands area into con- 
trol of the water supplies in the State 
of California, because, as the able Sena- 
tor from Florida knows, unlike some of 
the States on the eastern seaboard, 
where there is the problem of too much 
water, water is the lifeblood of California 
and other Western States. 

In tne case of the Santa Margarita 
River, which has caused some consider- 
able concern in the county of San Diego, 
and has attracted widespread national 
attention through articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Reader’s Digest, 
and other magazines, the doctrine of 
paramount rights was also enunciated. 

It is true that representatives of the 
Department of Justice say, and so stated 
before one of the committees of this body, 
that the term “paramount rights” did 
not mean exactly the same thing in the 
water case that it meant in the tide- 
lands case. 

A few days ago, as a result of a state- 
ment made on the floor of the Senate 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] under date 
of March 18, 1952, a letter was sent to 
him by Mr. Ed Ainsworth, of the Los 
Angeles Times. I may say that Mr. 
Ainsworth is a very able and competent 
writer and was one of the coauthors of 
the article on this case which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post. This is 
his letter to the Senator from Wyoming: 

Marc 18, 1952. 
SENATOR JosePH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: I trust that you 
Will see fit to retract publicly the statements 
you made on the floor of the Senate March 5, 
in connection with the Fallbrook case in 
California. As you will note from the en- 
closed clipping you were totally in error on 
the matter. 

In addition, you made the statement as 
quoted on page 1882, column 38, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp for March 5, that “for ex- 
ample, I have on my desk the decision in a 
California water-rights case.” 

There could have been no “decision” in the 
Fallbrook case. 

It has not even been tried. 

Furthermore, the so-called stipulation to 
which you refer already has been repudiated 
by United States Attorney General McGrath, 
who has denied that the right even exists 
under California State law for an application 
to the State division of water resources. 

You have been grossly misled by William 
H. Veeder, special assistant to Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath, who finds himself in the un- 
pleasant predicament of having fronted in 
suits aimed at 14,000 defendants and who 
now does not know how to proceed with such 
an unprecedented trial. 

The great harm which you have done, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, to the re- 
medial legislation now pending in Congress 
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on the Fallbrook case can be completely un- 
done only if you make a public retraction. 

If you do not see fit to make such a re- 
traction, perhaps other Senators will call it 
to the attention of your colleagues. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep AINSWORTH. 


Myr. President, I ask to have printed as 
part of my remarks, immediately follow- 
ing the letter from Mr. Ainsworth, ex- 
tracts from an article by Mr. Ainsworth 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Times 
of March 16, 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ENIGHT BLASTS UNITED STATES IN FALLBROOK 
CASE 
(By Ed Ainsworth) 

A bitter attack on Federal officials in the 
Fallbrook water-seizure case was voiced in 
Sacramento yesterday by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Knight, who also is a member of the 
State lands commission. 

* * * * - 


LONG PERIOD OF STUDY 


He asserted that a so-called stipulation 
entered into between the Attorney General 
of the State of California and the United 
States Attorney General is “a convenient sub4 
terfuge used by Attorney General McGrath 
to lull protesting citizens into the belief that 
their rights have been protected.” 

The Lieutenant Governor said he is issu- 
ing the statement as the result of a long 
period of study of Federal encroachment in 
California and the attempt of Federal cffi- 
cials to seize private property rights without 
compensation under a doctrine of paramount 
rights. 

* * * * * 


HITS ENCROACHMENTS 


“An issue concerning the individual rights 
of citizens of California has reached a point 
where I consider it necessary to add my voice 
most vigorously against the Federal en- 
croachments which are threatening consti- 
tutional government in this State and 
throughout the United States,” Lieutenant 
Governor Knight said. 

“I speak of the Fallbrook water case, in 
which United States Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath is seeking through a doc- 
trine of paramount Federal powers to seize 
private water rights of 14,000 persons in the 
Santa Margarita River watershed in San 
Diego County. 

“This matter has been a compelling pub- 
lic issue for almost a year, and has caused 
protests by the California Legislature and 
many individuals and organizations, but it 
has just now reached a crucial stage in Con- 
gress. One phase of it has been seized upon 
and distorted during the last few days by 
an ardent advocate of centralization and 
added Federal control.” 

cg * * cf * 

“On Wednesday, March 5, 1952, Senator 
O’MAHONEY caused to be entered in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD a copy of the so-called 
Santa Margarita stipulation. In so doing, 
Senator O’MAHONEY said, ‘the case is known 
as the Santa Margarita River case, in which 
the Federal Government sought to obtain 
water for a military reservation, not as a 
sovereign but as a proprietor.’ 

“A stipulation was recently entered in this 
case making it clear that the Santa Mar- 
garita River case has no relation whatever 
to the controversy over submerged lands” 
(that is, the so-called tidelands case in which 
the Federal Government is seeking to take 
over the oil-bearing lands off the California 
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and other coasts under a paramount rights 
doctrine). 
* * « * * 

“In addition, the pleadings of the United 
States Attorney General specifically assert 
that the United States is acting as a sov- 
ereign and that it is not in the category of 
an ordinary litigant. 

“This means the United States sets itself 
up as above and beyond established law and 
thus attempts to crush a mere individual 
under the weight of Federal paramount and 
sovereign powers.” 


RECORD OF CASE ITSELF 


“The ridiculous nature of the intimation 
that the Santa Margarita River case has been 
settled or rendered harmless by the so-called 
stipulation with the attorney general of Cali- 
fornia can be proved by the record of the 
case itself. Hardly had the stipulation been 
entered into when it was repudiated by the 
United States Attorney General. 

“The stipulation was supposed to provide 
that the rights of the United States were to 
be measured in accordance with State laws. 
But the United States Attorney General in 
a formal pleading in the proceeding not only 
denied the control of State laws but even 
challenged the right of the defendants to 
proceed under recognized principles of Cali- 
fornia law. 

“The United States Attorney General con- 
tended that even the filing of an apptication 
with the State division of water resources 
constitutes a cloud upon the rights of the 
United States.” 


CALLED SUBTERFUGE 


“This contemptuous disregard for the stip- 
ulation merely confirmed what informed ob- 
servers had already realized—that the stipu- 
lation made by the attorney general of Cali- 
fornia with the Attorney General of the 
United States merely was a convenient sub- 
terfuge used by Attorney General McGrath 
to lull protesting citizens into the belief that 
their rights had been protected. 

“Actually, the prosecution of the Federal 
case seeking to seize the water rights in the 
Santa Margarita River Basin is proceeding 
at full speed. More than 3,200 defendants 
already have been served and the United 
States Attorney General places the total 
number to be sued at about 14,000 and is 
proceeding to serve them with complaints.” 

* * * * + 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 


“A measure to nullify the Federal en- 
croachment in the Falibrook case now is 
pending in Congress. The bill—reported 
out unanimously by both Democratic and 
Republican members of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee—is known as 
H. R. 5368. A similar measure—S. 2809—has 
been introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senators KNOWLAND and NIxon. 

“This remedial legislation should be passed 
to safeguard the rights of the people in the 
Fallbrook area and to prevent greedy Federal 
Officials from seeking again to invoke their 
paramount rights’ doctrine against helpless 
citizens in the future. 

* * * * * 

“Every citizen must join in the struggle 
to crush these brazen attempts to override 
established private rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution. We must defeat any 
theory of paramount Federal powers and 
establish once again the basic American doc- 
trine of private rights guaranteed under the 
first and fifth amendments of the Consti- 
tution.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely bring up this matter to show 
that there is a very real and srcowing 
concern in the Staite of California about 
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the constant encroachment on the part 
of the Federal Government. As I men- 
tioned in my remarks on the proposed 
tidelands legislation a week or two ago, 
the longer I am in Washington, where I 
have now been for a little more than 7 
years, the more I become concerned 
with the gravitation of power to the Fed- 
eral Government, and the more I am 
becoming a States’ righter. I may say 
to my distinguished friend from the 
South, the Senator from Florida, that I 
do not believe, after my experience here, 


that I would be any less interested in pre- 


serving the rights of the States than are 
he and his distinguished colleagues. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California. It 
seems to me that the feeling which has 
just been voiced by the Senator from 
California is not found merely in the 
Halls of Congress. I believe it isa happy 
augury that millions and millions of the 
American people are beginning to see 
that the Federal Government is becom- 
ing a behemoth so gigantic, that no con- 
scientious legislators can tell, to save 
their souls, anything satisfying about the 
details of the appropriation bills and 
many othermeasures. They realize that 
that does not make for good government, 
and is not safe, but, instead, results in 
lack of economy, in waste, and in loose 
administration which too often has been 
reflected in corruption, and has contrib- 
uted more than anything else to the 
collapse of confidence on the part of 
average citizens everywhere in their 
Federal Government. The Government 
is simply too big. And yet here are good 
citizens and fine Senators who want to 
make it very much bigger. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senater yield at that point? 

Mr.HOLLAND. Just a moment. 

A few moments ago the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND] recited the 
discomfiture of the Attorney General at 
finding that he had some 14,000 defend- 
ants inacase. Let me say to my distin- 
guished friend from California that if 
the pending legislation should be en- 
acted, and if no remedial legislation 
were passed giving back to the States 
their rights in their tidelands or their 
submerged lands as far as the State 
limits, anything which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has seen up to this time in the 
way of litigation and numbers of parties 
will fade into oblivion compared with 
what we shall see then. 

The other day the Senator from Flor- 
ida received a copy of a letter from 
a minority member of the city commis- 
sion of Miami Beach. It was a letter 
which he had written to the Hon. How- 
ard McGrath, Attorney General of the 
United States, imploring him to handle, 
as a Federal matter, the protection of 
the shore line along the front of Miami 
Beach where not one, but dozens, and 
perhaps hundreds of fills have been 
made, where there are many private 
beaches, pavilions, cabanas, swimming 
pools, and hotels, which encroach upon 
lands which originally were a part of 
the ocean bottom. 

That particular city commissioner was 
asking the Attorney General to take ac- 
tion because of the three decisions to 
which reference has been made, and to 
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prevent certain uses being made of that 
frontage of Miami Beach, extending, I 
believe, for 8 or 10 or perhaps 12 miles. 
The Attorney General was asked to take 
over that immense question, already 
pending in litigation in the State courts. 
It was sought to lay that problem in 
the lap of the Federal courts for deci- 
sion, and to have the litigation handled 
by the Department of Justice. 

If the country and those who propose 
this measure persist in following out the 
philosophy of Senate Joint Resolution 
20, and the philosophy which is behind 
the California, Texas, and Louisiana de- 
cisions, we can expect a Federal Gov- 
ernment swollen to a greater extent than 
any other one thing has ever caused 
Leretofore—swollen not only in person- 
nel, in expenses, and in details of ad- 
ministration, but terribly swollen in the 
field of litigation, to which the Senator 
refers. 

I remind the Senator from Louisiana, 
and the Senate, of the fact that since 
the decision 3 or 4 years ago in the Cali- 
fornia case by the United States Su- 
preme Court, there has been pending 
before a special master appointed by 
the United States Supreme Court to 
hear the facts, a controversy as to only 
a few miles of the shore line of Cali- 
fornia. AsI recall, it involved 61 miles. 
It may be more or less. That contro- 
versy has not yet been terminated. The 
record of the hearings has grown volume 
by volume, into thousands upon thou- 
sands of pages. I remind the Senate 
that if we persist in this kind of phi- 
losophy we shail be entrusting to the 
handling of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of the Interior all 
the controversies, all the troubles, and 
all the difficulties affecting all the mari- 
time States of the United States grow- 
ing out of their frontage of many thou- 
sands of miles upon the ocean. It is 
unthinkable that anyone who has really 
thought the problem through would want 
further to aggrandize the Federal Gov- 
ernment so as to make it necessary, in 
a community such as Miami Beach, for 
the property owner who wants to build 
a groin to protect his hotel, which cost 
several millions of dollars, to come to 
Washington with his hat in hand, or 
with a tin cup, appear before a bureau, 
and finally, at long last, after finding 
his way from Office to office, present a 
request for a right to do something which 
he knows is absolutely necessary to the 
preservation and protection of his in- 
vestment of millions of dollars. It is 
unthinkable that we should allow such 
a situation to continue. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is discussing 
the problem of big government. I am 
sure the Senator realizes that some Gov- 
ernment agencies have ways of using 
every bit of additional power they can 
get, as a prying pole by which to obtain 
more power. They find ways of using 
it so as to curry favor with various peo- 
ple and extend their power, building up 
their little empire by the use of the 
power which they manage to obtain. It 
is like a snowball rolling downhill. 

very time they find an additional bit 
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of power, they find a way to use it to 
obtain more power. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, entirely correct. Everyone knows 
that the Federal bureaus are hungry for 
power and more power. In spite of the 
fact that they are now suffering from 
elephantiasis of the worst sort, they are 
still grasping for power and more 
power. That is exactly what they want 
in the field in which this proposed legis- 
lation is being considered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
fenator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I fully agree with the 
€enator from Florida that there seems 
to be a tendency to try to concentrate 
all power in Washington. This thought 
comes to my mind: Is not Congress at 
times responsible for that situation? 
Only 2 weeks ago this body, in my opin- 
ion, surrendered much of the power 
which the Senator from Florida is now 
talking about, when we approved the 
reorganization plan which was before us 
at that time. All we did was to con- 
centrate more power in Washington and 
take it away from the States, irrespec- 
tive of the merits of the reorganization 
plan, or the value of the recommenda- 
tions of Senators with respect to collec- 
tors of customs in the various States. 
Did we not surrendered the power which 
was in the hands of the people and con- 
centrate it in the Federal Government 
in Washington? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think we did. I 
appreciate the Senator’s contribution. 
I believe that when we approved the re- 
organization plan referred to we de- 
prived our people of the benefit of the 
judgment of the two Senators from each 
State, which should have been, and I 
believe was, an asset to be used in the 
protection of all the citizens of a State. 

I believe that in other particulars that 
plan represented centralization gone 
wild. Take the matter of the 25 district 
deputy commissioners. Under that plan, 
a citizen in my State, instead of being 
able to obtain a full hearing within the 
State before a State collector, apparently 
will have to go to the good city of At- 
lanta, Ga., or Birmingham, Ala.—I am 
glad to see my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. Hii] present in the Chamber. If 
we must go to Birmingham, we shall 
certainly be pleased to see the good city 
we shall find there. The people of Bir- 
mingham are hospitable folk, but we 
much prefer to go to Jacksonville or 
somewhere else within our own State. It 
does not serve the convenience of the 
citizens of our State to be compelled to 
go even to the delightful city of Birming- 
ham or the equally delightful city of 
Atlanta, or to Columbia, S. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. We much prefer to go to a 
representative of the Government who 
knows our people, who comes from 
among our people, and who can be 
reached within our State. We think that 
is sounder government. We are still Jef- 
fersonian Democrats down our way. We 
believe, with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, that that government is soundest 
which is kept closest to the people. We 
believe that before long there will be a 
Startling realization of the fact that in 
the action taken in approving that reor- 
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ganization plan Congress has resigned, 
abdicated, and given away a portion of 
its precious trust. We have substituted 
for one sort of political handling another 
political handling. If anyone chooses to 
debate with me the question whether or 
not political control still resides in the 
Chief Executive, his experience differs 
from the experience we have daily in 
considering civil-service questions. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With relation to the 
Government personnel in the various in- 
dividual States, I do not see any reason 
why someone from the city of Birming- 
ham, from which my good friend from 
Alabama [Mr. Hit] comes, should have 
to go to Georgia about a tax matter. 
The argument used was that the reor- 
ganization plan would result in obtain- 
ing more honest collectors. 

The collector of internal revenue in 
New Mexico, like the collector of in- 
ternal revenue in Mississippi, is in point 
of service one of the oldest members in 
the whole system. There has been no 
trouble with him thus far. He has given 
out a statement that, though he may 
have to continue under civil service, he 
will not change his mode of living; that 
is, he will be no better and no worse than 
before. That is all right. 

I hope more arguments along the 
line of that of the Senator from Florida 
with reference to Government centrali- 
zation will be made. I have not fol- 
lowed the discussion of the pending 
joint resolution as much as I should 


like to, because I have been very busy on 


committee work. I hope that Congress 
itself will use its power to keep control 
in the American people and not concen- 
trate it in Washington. If Congress 
surrenders its powers, we shall have no 
one to complain about except ourselves. 

fr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 
There is no question at all about the fact 
that in this instance Congress does have 
the power to make the decision. Noone 
else has such authority. The Senator 
from Florida feels that it is the duty, and 
a very high duty, of Congress to recog- 
nize the fact that this situation cries to 
high heaven for a definite and certain 
solution. The best solution which can 
be afforded is to return to the States 
and confirm in the States the right to 
handle the multifarious local problems 
which have to do with the use of the 
little shoestring of land and water which 
surrounds each of the maritime States. 

Mr. President, while we are talking 
about these offshore questions, which 
were brought up by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know.anp], I think it 
might be well to exhibit, so that Members 
of the Senate can gee it, a map which il- 
lustrates some of the problems affecting 
maritime States such as the State of 
Florida. A table already introduced 
into the Recorp shows that our State 
has by far the largest mileage of shore 
line of any State of the Union. There- 
fore, it would be interesting to see some 
of the aspects which pertain to the prob- 
lems which have been occasioned in our 
State. 
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Mr. President, we have many piers in 
our State. Some of them are built out 
into the open Atlantic and a few of them 
are built out into the open Gulf. The 
same situation obtains in the State of 
New Jersey, and it was referred to by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hen- 
DRICKSON] when he brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the other day the 
fact that there were numerous expen- 
sive piers in his good State, for instance 
at Atlantic City, Ocean City, and at other 
places in the State. Such piers have 
been built at enormous expense and 
under the present Supreme Court deci- 
sions they are now located upon Federal 
lands. That question must be cleared 


up. 

In Florida there is a similar problem. 
However, I wish to invite attention to a 
particular problem which I believe has 
not been mentioned in the debate. I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the 
string of islands to which I am now 
pointing on the map. They extend 200 
miles into the open sea, roughly from the 
southeast corner of Florida, westward 
and southward by Key Wesi to Logger- 
head Key, on which there is a light- 
house. Just short of Loggerhead Key 
there is Garden Key, on which Fort Jef- 
ferson is located. That whole string of 
islands constitutes all that is left of 
Monroe County, which gave all of its 
mainland area—and it was a very con- 
siderable area—to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to become a part of the Everglades 
National Park. Most of that mainland 
area is swamp and morass, and it is as 
near a wilderness as can be found any- 
where in the United States. Therefore, 
it was desirable for park purposes. All 
there is left to this county is this long 
string of islands, 200 miles in length, all 
of which or most of which are affected 
vitally by the proposed legislation which 
we have under discussion. 

These islands—and there are hundreds 
of them—are mostly very narrow and lie 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf, or between the Florida Straits and 
the Gulf. They must be extended into 
the shallow areas of water surrounding 
them if they are to be developed. On 
many of them land is sold on the front- 
foot basis, because they are extremely de- 
sirable for the location of winter homes. 
No one could start making a develop- 
ment there without being confronted 
with the questions: “How are we going 
to make the fill? Where are we going 
to get the sand?” The islands them- 
selves are practically all coral rock, with 
only a little skim of sand onthem. Any- 
one trying to develop such an island 
would naturally have to ask, “Where are 
we going to get the sand to enlarge our 
investment to the point where we can 
build a beautiful home?” Or perhaps 
someone may wish to build a hotel. 
“Where are we going to get the authority 
to build a bulkhead or the groins, which 
are necessary to be built in order to pro- 
tect our investment? Where are we go- 
ing to get the authority to lay out sewer- 
age lines, which have to be built in the 
form of permanent concrete and steel 
structures?” Such developments must 
be protected from the standpoint of 
health. Incidentally it can be seen how 
ridiculous it is to take away from the 
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local people and from the local health 
officers the problem of determining where 
it is safe to dump sewage and where it 
is safe to dump industrial waste. There 
are numerous places in our State where 
industrial waste is pumped out into the 
Atlantic or the Gulf. How else than 
by local handling can that problem be 
safely solved, wich the certain knowl- 
edge that the sewage or industrial waste 
will not come drifting back to the shores 
of the people who live there, and where 
else can one go for a solution, if the 
needed authority is not given to State 
and local authorities? 

Under this proposal, enormous as it is, 
we find that the good people of our 
State who live on the mainland, which 
has a shore line of approximately 1,200 
miles, the people who live on all of these 
keys, and the thousands of others who 
seek to live there are confronted with 
the necessity of coming up to Washing- 
ton every time they want to build or 
develop anything. They must come to 
a place which is so remote from them, 
and at a place where there would have 
to be built a huge staff in order to check, 
on the facts upon which it could safely 
exercise discretion. It is ridiculous. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yjield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, does 
not the Senator from Florida agree that 
everyone, even among the Federal advo- 
cates, realizes that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no reason for claiming this 
property and that there was no basis 
upon which anyone thought the Federal 
Government ever owned it or should own 
it, until oil was discovered in the tide- 
lands of California? 

I am going to read a statement made 
by Mr. Perlman along that line. He was 
one of the principal Government advo- 
cates. In answering a question pro- 
pounded by the junior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], Mr. Perlman 
said: 

I think that the resources of the marginal 
sea never were an issue. They never were 
important until it was found that oil could 
be economically taken from the bed of the 
ocean. Then the question was raised after 
some time as to who had the rights there, 
and then litigation was brought to deter- 
mine it. 


In other words, there never had been 
any occasion to do so, and they never 
asserted their claim. The Federal Gov- 
ernment realized that there was no rea- 
sen why it should be bothered with that 
problem and that it was a problem of 
local government. Only when oil was 
discovered, 175 years after the Federal 
Government was formed, did the Federal 
Government say, “Now is the time that 
we should make claim to this property.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. Mr. Perlman, at 
another place in his testimony, said the 
question never would have arisen except 
for oil. 

So far as the Representatives of the 
States are concerned, oil is but a small 
part of this question. We have not dis- 
covered any oil in the offshore lands of 
“lorida. We may never doso. However, 
we have a tremendous interest in what 
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happens in reference to our piers, built- 
up lands, bulkheads, sewage-disposal fa- 
cilities, the control of our fisheries, and 
our sponge industry, the use of sand, 
gravel, and shell, and other matters 
which our people have been accustomed 
to controlling on a State and local basis 
ever since we were purchased from Spain, 
and before that time. That is the only 
sensible basis. 

Yet because Mr. Perlman testified at 
the hearings that there is no present 
disposition on the part of the Federal 
Government to take away any of these 
things, we are asked to prompily put 
the oil bill through without taking care 
of these much more vital and permanent 
matters. 

Let me suggest to the Senator from 
Louisiana that in the case of oil and 
gas, the question is purely a temporary 
one. Various witnesses have suggested 
that 20, 25, or 30 years will see the com- 
plete exhaustion of all the oil and gas 
in those lands. However, Florida has 
been having problems of the kind I have 
been mentioning since 1565, and I hope 
Florida will continue to have those prob- 
lems in the future. I have the same 
hope for every other State as well. 
Those problems will become of much 
greater importance and magnitude and 
will affect vastly more persons as the 
States become greater and stronger. 

Mr. President, Florida is growing very 
rapidly. As a result, the importance of 
all these problems, as they affect Florida, 
is increasing rapidly. So I am unwill- 
ing to have the Congress enact a bill at 
the urging of those who are interested 
only in oil and gas and in the oil com- 
panies and the gas companies, when 
such a bill will affect so vitally all the 
States lying along the shore line of our 
great Nation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Florida agree with me that the reason 
why some of the Federal advocates are 
willing to back up for the moment and 
leave to the States some of their re- 
sources—at least, their shrimp, kelp, 
and sponge resources, and so forth—is 
that such a strong attack has been made 
by those who oppose them, that the Fed- 
eral advocates are afraid they will lose 
the entire battle, and so they are willing 
to concede to the States, temporarily, 
for the time being, some of their re- 
sources? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana is correct. I hope and 
I believe that those advocates of con- 
trol by the Federal Government will lose, 
because I think all the strong points and 
strong arguments are on the side of those 
who support the position of the States. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
photograph showing how largely these 
matters relate to the progressive devel- 
opment of the coast lines of the States 
affected. This photograph happens to 
have been taken from the wall of my of- 
fice, for I did not know I would have such 
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a use for it. The photograph shows ap- 
proximately 2 miles of the ocean frontage 
of the city of Miami Beach. It shows ap- 
proximately 12 of the beach-front hotels 
there. Of course, there are approxi- 
mately 350 hotels at Miami Beach, in all, 
many of which lie along the coast line. 
The photograph shows—and anyone can 
determine this for himself, by examining 
the photograph—fills which have been 
made at numerous points; and it shows 
that many of the hotels, or parts of 
many of them or their cabafias or swim- 
ming pools or other important properties 
in connection with them, and in nearly 
all cases their private beaches, are built 
or erected or located on filled land. The 
picture also shows the great municipal 
pier. It appears in the far distance in 
the photograph. That pier was built at 
a cost of several million dollars, I would 
suppose. It was the center for the enter- 
tainment of veterans during Worid War 
II, at a time when 84,000 members of the 
Air Force were being trained at one time 
in the good city of Miami Beach. The 
photograph also shows the completely 
local nature of the improvements re- 
quired to be made in order to protect 
these huge investments. I believe that 
anyone looking at this picture would say 
that several. hundred million dollars’ 
worth of investments are represented by 
the hotels which appear in this limited 
view of the city of Miami Beach. 

I have tried to count in this photo- 
graph the structures built into the At- 
lantic Ocean as a measure of protection 
of the filled land or of the land which was 
there before the fills were made—struc- 
tures which were built to protect that 
land from the devastating force of the 
ocean’s waves. As I count them, there 
are 19 different groins in that very lim- 
ited area; and each of them extends sev- 
eral hundred feet from the shore line, 
into the body of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Each of those groins consists of a steel- 
and-concrete structure built down to the 
very mother rock itself. An excavation 
must be made, and part of the underlying 
rock must be removed, in order to weld, 
as we might say, this protective structure 
into the rock which underlies the littie 
film of sand at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean at that point. AsIsaida moment 
ago, 19 such structures appear in this 
photograph. 

Mr. President, I see that the Senator 
from Wyoming is rising to his feet. I 
feel sure that he will call attention to 
the fact that the adaptation of Senate 
bill 1540, which he and other Senators 
have offered as an amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, will take care of 
these particular cases,in that that adap- 
tation offers to quitclaim to the States or 
to the grantees to the States the bottoms 
upon which these particular structures 
rest, and to give to the States and their 
grantees some comfort and some repose 
in their titles to those lands. As I have 
pointed out, immense amounts of money 
have been invested even in the groins. 
The suggestion which I believe the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will make is no an- 
swer to the situation, because the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming knows full well that a 
little later in his amendment it will be 
found that in the case oi all such future 
improvements, either those to be built in 
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the future or changes in those which al. 
ready have been built, we shall have to 
come running to Washington to see what 
we shall be allowed to do. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. I hope the 
Senator from Wyoming will examine the 
photograph to which I have been re- 
ferring, because I think it will give him 
an idea of the immensity of the prob- 
lem to which he apparently gave no at- 
tention at all in connection with the pro- 
visions of Senate Joint Resolution 20, but 
to which he offers to give partial treat- 
ment under the amendment which, very 
generously, would quitclaim to the States 
title to the improvements already made. 

In this connection, let me point out 
that we do not think that in the building 
of a great State, we should be confront- 
ed with the discouragemeni provided by 
the treatment the Senator from Wyo- 
ming attempts to give to the States and 
to these problems which affect the States. 
In other words, when we come for bread, 
we do not like to be given a stone. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida is most generous 
in yielding to me. 

Of course, like every other Member of 
the Senate, I have had the enjoyable op- 
portunity of visiting Miami, and I hope 
Miami will continue to grow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wyoming will always be made most wel- 
come there. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am quite sure of 
that. 

I am also quite sure, let me say, that 
most of the discussion which has oc- 
curred in opposition to the measure 
which has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs deals 
with imaginary fears. 

However, I did not rise to question the 
Senator from Florida about the contents 
of the amendment which we have adopt- 
ed to the joint resolution, namely, the 
amendment with respect to inland 
waters. I wished to ask the Senator from 
Florida whether he was telling the Sen- 
ate that the State of Florida °nd other 
coastal States cre not now wider obli- 
gation, in many instances, to secure 
permits from the Federal Government? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In reply to that ques- 
tion, I simply say that only where ques- 
tions of navigation or questions of na- 
tional defense are involved, do we have to 
come to Washington. 

Of course, the Senator from Wyoming 
knows that for 4 years I had the honor 
of serving as chief executive of my State. 
During that period, in presiding over sev- 
eral of the State boards which have to do 
with matters of this kind, I was amazed 
at the multifarious problems in this 
field which come to Tallahassee for de- 
cision or to the legislature for special 
action. Although a few of these mat- 
ters do have to reach Washington, they 
are few indeed. 

For instance, in the case of the groins 
to which I have referred, certainly not 
by the remotest stretch of the imagina- 
tion could anyone say that navigation is 
hurt by the building of those groins. No 
one could say by any stretch of the imag- 
ination that navigation is hurt by the 
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extension for a few hundred feet of the 
shore line into shallow waters. Origi- 
nally Miami Beach was just a little strip 
of sand and mangroves; but now, as the 
Senator from Wyoming can see by look- 
ing at this photograph, the city of Miami 
Beach comprises a sizable area, because 
it has been built up both into the bay and 
into the ocean. 

At this time we are dealing with the 
growth into the ocean. Permits would 
not have to be secured from the Federal 
Government in regard to most of that 
growth. In that regard, we are not see- 
ing things in the dark; we are not con- 
juring up imaginary fears. We simply 
do not want to have to secure consent 
from Washington. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Those matters 
might take the Senator from Florida 
or other Floridians to Jacksonville, to 
the office of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. Representatives of Florida could 
reach that office with much less incon- 
venience and much less annoyance than 
they could reach the capital of the State 
of Florida, at Tallahassee. 

However, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Florida whether he fully agrees— 
and I think he does agree—with the 
statement he has just made, namely, that 
in matters of national defense and mat- 
ters of navigation, without respect to 
any argument which has been made here 
on the flood, the Federal Government 
has a substantial interest. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ithas paramount in- 
terest. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It has a para- 
mount interest? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then does the 
Senator from Florida agree that it has 
been the custom of the Army engineers 
for many years to issue permits to coastal 
States for the erection of piers and jet- 
ties into the open ocean? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do; that is wher- 
ever navigation was affected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. Of course 
7 is true; there is no question about 
t. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would be an 
infinitesimal percentage of the total 
number of cases. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. Then 
does the Senator from Florida agree, or 
does he disagree, that if it be a fact— 
as he has now acknowledged—that where 
navigation is concerned, a permit must 
be obtained from the Federal Govern- 
ment to build a jetty or a pier into the 
open ocean, but the Federal Government 
should not be consulted if the State is- 
sues an oil lease which will also extend 
into the open ocean? 

; Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is talk- 
ng—— 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 


President, 
there are oil companies which have been 
operating upon these lands, and some- 
times they build islands in the open 
ocean, for the purpose of reaching the 


oil strata. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida feel that he is in a logical position 
if he contends that a State should be 
permitted, without any interference by 
the Federal Government, to build an is- 
land out in the ocean and to sink a well 
there and to draw oil from beneath the 
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submerged land there, but that the State 
must be required to apply to the Federal 
Government for permission to build a 
pier into the open ocean? Does one af- 
fect navigation less than the other? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida thinks that the Senator from 
Wyoming is confusing two separate and 
distinct things. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If Iam, Iam fol- 
lowing the example of Senators who 
have been supporting the quitclaim doc- 
trine, because the quitclaim doctrine 
undertakes to transfer to the States an 
authority they never had, under the 
waters of the open ocean. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator I think 
is incorrect in at least a part of his 
statement. The quitclaim deed does not 
in any degree seek to take from the Fed- 
eral Government any power which it has 
in connection with navigation; it could 
not do it if it wanted to. But, so that 
there could be no possible question on the 
point, the quitclaim deed, so-called—in 
fact, each of the quitclaim deeds—has 
contained explicit recitals reserving com- 
pletely the control of navigation in the 
Federal Government; and the Senator 
from Florida feels that his distinguished 
friend is confusing two thinks which are 
entirely different. One has to do with 
the rights to drill, to produce oil or gas 
and to use it when it is produced. The 
Senator has been talking about that 
field. The other has to do with the 
erection of structures which may or may 
not be hindrances to navigation. If they 
are hindrances to navigation, there is 
not the slightest thing in the contention 
of the State, there is not the slightest 
thing possible under Federal law, which 
would take away in the least measure 
the duty and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to handle these ques- 
tions of navigation; and if there is sought 
to be built a structure on a property 
taken from a State under a lease to drill 
and produce oil, a structure which would 
hurt navigation, which would be harm- 
ful, certainly the Federal Government 
has the power and has the duty of pro- 
tecting navigation, and of protecting 
those who navigate; and there is not the 
least disposition on the part of those who 
are trying to protect the States to take 
away the slightest scintilla of the au- 
thority or the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this vital field of navigation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Would it be a correct 
statement to say that those of us who 
take the States’ point of view, and, we 
believe, correctly so, have always recog- 
nized that there were certain paramount 
rights which the Federal Government 
should have, to regulate navigation and 
to provide for national defense; but 
when the Government has the para- 
mount rights to provide for navigation 
and to provide for national defense, we 
disagree with the theory that those two 
rights have a way of coalescing, as the 
court explained it, to cause the Federal 
Government to own the property. It is 
that w.th which we disagree. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. We certainly do not 
agree that the Federal Government owns 
our property because it has the duty of 
controlling navigation on it. 

Mr. President, if Senators will look for 
a moment more at this map, and if the 
Senator from Wyoming will look at it, 
one of the questions brought up by the 
Senator might be answered somewhat 
more clearly. I call his attention to the 
fact that the entire fringe of this 200- 
mile string of islands westward and 
northward is in nonnavigable waters, 
except for two or three places, where 
well-marked channels, channels con- 
trolled by the engineers, exist, and where, 
of course, there could be no impingement 
on those channels. But here is a 200- 
mile area of shallows. A ship of any 
size, headed for Tampa, cannot go 
through there. It goes all the way 
around the Loggerhead Light before it 
can head back to Tampa. A ship going 
from Tampa out into the Atlantic has to 
go west of this line of islands before it 
can get into the Florida Straits. So that 
certainly all of the mileage on the north 
end of that string of islands—hundreds 
of them—is going to be hurt by any rule 
which requires the people there, before 
they do these many things that they 
must do in order to develop those areas, 
to come running to Washington or to 
some minions of Washington. 

On the south side, almost the same 
story exists, because navigation there is 
confined to relatively few places. The 
Senator probably recalls that there is a 
reef that is encountered just before one 
gets to the Florida Straits, and that there 
are great areas of shallows which are 
involved on that side as well as on the 
inland or the Gulf side of those islands, 

The Senator would actually have us 
believe that navigation problems would 
become of great consequence in the de- 
velopment of that string of jewels there, 
which are going to be used from one end 
to the other for the erection of beautiful 
winter homes and for all kinds of ex- 
pensive investments. There are already 
many millions of dollars invested there, 
which will become hundreds of millions, 
and which may become billions of dol- 
lars, before they get through; and yet, 
before we build a groin, before we put 
a sewage outlet over in these shallows 
on the north side, before we do any of 
the things which are necessary to be 
done, before we even find where we can 
get sand to pump in, to make these 
islands a little broader and a little higher, 
the Senator would require us to go to 
the Federal Government; and I say that 
that is not good government, it is not 
sound government. I do not think the 
Senator wants to follew that sort of logic, 
and yet he comes in here with a meas- 
ure confined to oil. Mr. President, I tell 
you we are thinking too much in terms 
of oil, we are thinking too much in terms 
of a commodity, which seems to make 
people lose their sense of proportion in 
other fields. The permanent problems 
of the people who dwell in the maritime 
States have to do much more largely 
with questions other than oil than with 
the oil question or gas. Oil is a tempo- 
rary problem. These others are perma- 
nent questions which we hope will be- 
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come more and more powerful in their 
effect upon all efforts at development 
and growth for thousands and thousands 
of years to come. I think we dare not 
set up a federalized bureau here in 
Washington which shall direct what 
shall be done and what shall not be done 
over the thousands of miles of the coast- 
line of all the good maritime States. If 
we do, we have gone further astray in 
the field of federalization than in any 
other field where we have ever pro- 
ceeded heretofore, because 9 out of 10, 
and I believe one could say 99 out of 100 
of the problems of the use of these sub- 
merged lands are local problems, and 
are intimately tied to the chance to de- 
velop, to the chance to grow, to the 
chance to build, to the chance to do 
something worthwhile; and yet we would 
have ourselves bound about the wrists 
and stymied by a law which would say 
that the Federal Government is to con- 
trol this little shoestring, which binds 
us as a garrote all around our shore line, 
to say that we must come here to Wash- 
ington before we can do anything for 
ourselves. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor has completely misconstrued the ar- 
gument which has been made that we 
are dealing with a new use of submerged 
land, and the argument against the as- 
sertion of the paramount right which 
was made by the Supreme Court has 
been, since 14 years ago the struggle be- 
gan to get a quitclaim, that the Federal 
Government was trying to grab some- 
thing. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that he has already acknowl- 
edged that the United States has an un- 
questioned right to issue permits for the 
construction of piers, jetties, wharves, 
and structures of that kind, and for the 
dredging of waters of the coastal States 
under the open ocean. The Senator has 
pointed out most vividly and eloquently 
with respect to the State of Florida that 
although the Federal Government has 
had that right, it has not interfered with 
the growth of the State of Florida. 
What we are dealing with here, Mr. 
President, I would say to my very able 
friend from Florida, is not an attempt 
upon the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to grab anything, but it is an at- 
tempt upon the part of certain coastal 
States to grab the submerged lands that 
are under the open ocean, and which 
have always been under the jurisdiction 
of the Government of the United States, 

I submit to the Senator that his ac- 
knowledgment that although the Fed- 
eral Government, through the Army en- 
gineers, has had the undoubted right, 
and has exercised it, of granting or re- 
fusing permits where navigation has 
been concerned, he has never found the 
Army engineers acting like the terrible 
bureaucrats who the Senator feels will 
take over on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment if the decision of the Supreme 
Court is upheld. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that there are many 
citizens who would not quite agree with 
him in his statement that there has 
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never been any trouble with the Army 
engineers. May I say again to my friend 
that when he talks about navigation he 
is talking about a field in which all of 
us concede the Federal Government 
must maintain the jurisdiction which it 
has always had; but when he talks about 
all these other things, he is not talking 
about a field in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has ever known it had any 
power until after these decisions were 
rendered. The Federal Government 
never for a moment dreamed that such a 
ruling would come as would make it nec- 
essary for persons to get permission to 
build a groin to protect an investment 
of several millions of dollars. The So- 
licitor General, appearing befcre the 
committee, stated that the question 
would never be raised, but when the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpnon] 
asked him, “Suppose a citizen tries to 
take sand or gravel which the State has 
been selling under concessions, and says, 
‘I will not pay you any more; this be- 
longs to the Federal Government,’ what 
would happen?” The Solicitor General, 
answering that question, said, “Of 
course it will require legislation.” It 
does require legislation. 

Before the Senator came to the floor, I 
pointed out that within the past few 
days one of the city commissioners of 
the city of Miami Beach wrote a letter 
in which he requests—it is almost a de- 
mand—that the Department of Justice 
protect for the use of all citizens in the 
entire area the coast line along the shore 
which is depicted in the picture here and 
which has been produced by individual 
owners building out and protecting their 
holdings by bulkheads, jetties, groins, 
and the like. He insists that that is fed- 
eralized public property, that the deci- 
sions make it so, and he is demanding 
that the Federal Government defend the 
right of all citizens to use it as public 
property. 

I say to the Senator that he may have 
the most complete willingness on his 
part never to raise these other questions, 
and yet they are going to be raised. The 
decisions mean what they say, and until 
Congress makes some disposition of the 
problem we are going to have chacs in 
this field. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment. 

Yet the Senator from Wyoming comes 
in with a bill confined to oil and gas in 
the beginning, ignoring the fact that oil 
and gas affect only three States, and only 
a limited area of the coasi lines of those 
States, ignoring the fact that 17 other 
States have no known oil or gas deposits 
at all in their submerged lands, ignoring 
the fact that the Great Lakes States have 
an interest here—a bill is introduced 
which in the beginning was nothing but 
an oil and gas bill supported, as it is, by 
so many of the oil-and-gas-producing 
companies. The point I am making is 
that it seems to me that if the States 
which have these tremendous issues at 
stake sat idly and did not insist upon 
their problems being given ccnsideration 
at this time, that we should expect to 
have and will have the bureaus drifting 

to more and more cf these fields, with 
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the certainty which will completely pre- 
vent the floating of loans of five or ten 
million dollars to build such hotels as we 
see depicted in this photograph, to 
maintain a private beach which will not 
be eroded, and to establish buildings 
which will not be eroded but which will 
stand against the wrath of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

For that reason those Senators who 
have a very tender regard for the needs 
of the people of their States do not pro- 
pose to have any such measure passed 
without having the whole subject thor- 
oughly considered and without getting 
the relief which we feel the States need 
and are entitled to, relief under which 
there can be sound government and 
sound democracy which we think can- 
not prevail with federalization of these 
important natural assets of the various 
States and of the communities along 
the coast. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
apropos of the question raised by the 
Senator from Wyoming, I should like to 
say that I think the Senator from Florida 
has very effectively answered because, 
after all, the Federal Government has 
authority over navigation and has au- 
thority over the building of a bridge 
across a navigable inland water, where 
the Army engineers give their permis- 
sion. But the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming would not say that because we 
must get the approval of the Army engi- 
neers for the building of a bridge across 
@ navigable inland stream, therefore 
there is any doctrine of paramount 


rights that can be applied in connection 
with the ownership of tidelands up to 
the constitutional or legal limits of the 
State. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 


Florida. I do not go along with the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
\{{Mr. CONNALLY] that it would extend 
into the Continental Shelf, because I 
think that is an entirely different issue 
and one over which the States histor- 
ically have not had sovereignty, but cer- 
tainly it extends out to the 3-mile limit 
in the case of California and a number 
of other coast States, and 9% or 10 miles, 
or whatever the distance may be, in the 
case of Texas. 

I think there is a very basic issue 
raised. All we are asking is for the re- 
turn of that which was recognized for 
a period of more than a hundred years. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to com- 
ment with respect to what the Senator 
from Florida has said and what the Sen- 
ator from California has said. 

I have cited the recognized power of 
the Federal Government to issue or deny 
permits for certain structures extending 
into the open ocean, not for the purpose 
of using that fact as an argument for 
the paramount right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over submerged lands, but 
merely to illustrate the fact that Federal 
power has not been abused. 

The argument which is being made in 
the daily press, the argument which has 
been made in support of the quitclaim 
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bills, is without exception that the Fed- 
eral Government is seeking to take over 
submerged lands everywhere. The whole 
argument has been propaganda of dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation of what 
the Federal Government claims and 
asserts. 

I readily acknowldege that the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the Senator fronr 
California have not engaged in that 
propaganda. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia clearly recognizes the position 
which the sponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20 have taken when he says that 
he would not support the Walter bill, as 
passed by the House, because it under- 
takes to seize the Continental Shelf be- 
yond the boundaries of the States. But 
that is language that is written into the 
House bill. 

All Iam saying in support of the pro- 
posed legislation before the Senate is 
that the coastal States need not fear any 
abuse merely because in the past they 
have suffered from abuses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that we do not be- 
lieve in his doctrine of, “Papa won’t 
hurt.” We do not want paternalism in 
this field. We do not desire that the 
Federal Government shall have such 
important rights. We have had ex- 
periences too recently with the Federal 
Government in Washington to needlessly 
entrust our important rights and our 
important interests to agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the remedy 
the Senator from Florida proposes to 
prevent possible abuse by the Federal 
Government of authority which it has 
under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and under the history of this 
Government, is to lop off the arm of the 
Federal Government, to deprive it of its 
power, and to turn that power over to 
the States, which never had it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Louisiana, California, and Texas 
cases have asserted one thing with em- 
phasis and with clarity, namely, that the 
Original Thirteen States never had sov- 
ereignty over the submerged lands under 
the open ocean, and that the paramount 
right over such lands is the right of the 
Federal Government, because those 
lands are submerged by the open ocean, 
as to which only the Federal Govern- 
ment, and not the States, can assert 
title of the people. 

The Senator from Florida speaks of 
the apprehension—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Wyoming will let me talk a little in my 
own time—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that the 
Senator is particularly confused in the 
two things which he has just said. He 
first says we do not have to fear because 
the Federal Government has not exer- 
cised any of the powers to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 

lorida will acknowledge he interrupted 
me before I had finished. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The next thing the 
Senator says is that if we do what is 
proposed we are going to lop off the right 
arm of the Federal Government, which 
needs its right arm to defend itself; al- 
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though he has just said the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not use its right arm at all, 
that we are talking about powers the 
Federal Government: has not used and 
does not propose to use. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the 
Senator from Wyoming would hope and 
pray the Federal Government would not 
exercise its powers, but by these decisions 
the Federal Government is given these 
powers. It never had them before. It 
never had occasion to use them before. 
Therefore, its failure of user heretofore 
is no indication of what we may expect 
in the future. I think what we can ex- 
pect is better gleaned from our inspec- 
tion of what Federal bureaus like to do. 
They like to reach out for more and 
more power. 

There are now between two and two 
and one-half million employees in Fed- 
eral civilian agencies. The more power- 
ful those agencies becomes the weaker 
we are, and the more chance there is for 
collapse, and the more we continue to 
build the huge Federal state, whose huge 
size is basic to the troubles we are having. 

What I have said is that the sooner 
there is enacted a bill which will give to 
the States again the right to control 
their affairs in the fields which they have 
been controlling since the foundation of 
our Government, and up to the bad day 
when the decisions which have been cited 
came down from our Supreme Court, the 
more wholesome our Government will be, 
and the better shape we will be in. 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In conformity with 
and in support of what the Senator from 
Florida has just said, I wish to point out 
that prior to the time Mr. Ickes, then 
Secretary of the Interior, took the posi- 
tion he assumed, he had previously, in a 
letter, declared that the authority rested 
in the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was not merely one 
letter, but some 13 to 16 such letters that 
he sent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
In addition to that, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that there are a num- 
ber of cases in California where the mu- 
nicipalities or the particular areas had 
been asked to make available to the Fed- 
eral Government certain areas for in- 
stallations that were in the so-called 
tidelands areas. In each instance the 
Federal Government insisted on getting 
a transfer of title from the State, which 
clearly shows that up until the time the 
Supreme Court decisions came down the 
Federal Government itself recognized 
that the State had title to those lands. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There are instances known to me 
in which the outer ends of jetties built 
in Florida ports, resting, as they do, on 
the bottom of the open sea, were built 
upon lands acquired by deeds issuing 
from the State of Florida, through its 
regular agency established for that pur- 
pose, to the Federal Government, deeds 
conveying lands which were accepted by 
the Federal Government and were evi- 
dently required as a condition to the ex- 
penditure of moneys by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in building structures, which 
were required to be put up by it as aids 
to navigation. 
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Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senctor yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The Senator from 
Florida, with the able assistance of the 
Senator from California, seeks to draw 
us a picture of the terrible ogre of Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is be- 
ginning to sce it. Iam happy that he is. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. I am going to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Florida a way 
in which he can stop the extension of 
this Federal ogre. One of the things he 
can co is to introduce a bill to abolish 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 
That is the Federal bureau which builds 
Federal-aid highways into the State of 
Florida, upon which are carried thou- 
sands of tourists, thousands of citizens, 
from all the States in the Union, who go 
down to Miami Beach and occasion the 
growth of the State of Florida. 

The Senator from Florida can intro- 
duce a bill to abolish the agency of the 
Federal Government which handles 
rural electrification—an agency of the 
terrible Federal Government which is 
seeking to take away from the people 
the rights they ought tohave. The*Sen- 
ator can introduce a bill to destroy so- 
cial security. I could go through a long 
list of great reforms which have been 
accomplished since the passage of the 
Federal highway bill in the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. 

I venture to say that the Senator from 
Florida will not introduce any bill to 
abolish any of those agencies in partic- 
ular. Oh, it is so easy to denounce them 
in generalities. What does the Senator 
want todo? The Senator wants to take 
away the right arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise its paramount pow- 
er over the submerged lands beneath the 
open ocean, to which, under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, the States 
never had any title. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I think in his last re- 
marks he has made two distinct con- 
tributions to the debate. 

In the first instance, for the first time, 
he has used the word, with reference 
to this whole program, which I have 
been using for a good while, and which 
I think is implicit in this entire pro- 
gram of Federal control of submerged 
lands, namely, the word “reform.” 
There is not a question of doubt that 
those who believe we must have reform, 
reform, and reform, more and more con- 
trol by the Federal Governmert, par- 
ticularly in the so-called liberal fields, 
are for the pending bill. This is re- 
form. 

The second contribution which was 
made by the distinguished Senator was 
in his comment upon various reforms 
with respect to which, I take it, he has 
some question as to whether they should 
continue to exist. Certainly I have of- 
fered no measures to discontinue them. 
Eut we do not happen to be in a posi- 
tion in which we must offer such meas- 
ures. What we are trying to do is to 
prevent the mushrooms from growing 
before they grow. What we are trying 
to do is to prevent the growth, to the 
huge proportions which would be nec- 
essary to handle the questions arising in 
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the thousands upon thousands of miles 
of littoral of our States, of any depart- 
ment to the degree it would have to grow 
to bring about the solution of those 
problems throughout the length and 
breadth of our coastal areas. Nowis the 
time to scotch it. When the snake is 
just aborning is the best time for us to 
do away with it. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me 
that my able friend from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], for whom I have the high- 
est regard, and with whom I served on a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, is taking the position that 
if the patient is being operated upon 
and has had a little ether, it is all right 
to pour the entire can of ether over him 
and suffocate him. That is just the 
thing we do not intend to have done by 
the Federal Government. I think we 
would be derelict in our duty as Repre- 
sentatives of the various States who have 
an honést difference of opinion with cur 
friend from Wyoming on this score, if 
we did not try to get this legisiation in 
such shape that it would at least do 
what we honestly believe should be done, 
namely, to bring about the situation 
which we believed existed up until the 
time Mr. Ickes, through the Department 
of Justice, brought suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, against the 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Let me make one further comment. 
I noted that the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming referred to the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads as illustrating 
his argument. I call to his attention the 
fact that the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads does not build roads in the States. 
To the contrary, it uses State machinery, 
State highway departments, and State 
equipment. The States put up most of 
the money. All the Federal Government 
does is to recognize the fact that there 
is a proper Federal question under the 
commerce clause. The Federal Govern- 
ment contributes a small part of the total 
funds used in constructing the road sys- 
tems of cur States and of the Nation. 
It contributes a small part because of 
its recognition of the fact that there is 
a Federal question. However, the ad- 
ministration, the making of decisions, 
the making of contracts, and the build- 
ing of the roads themselves, are handled 
through the States. 

I well recall that in the case of my own 
State we found, during World War II, 
that the Bureau of Public Roads was 
without any machinery, without any per- 
sonnel, without any ability itself to come 
in and build roads. On the contrary, it 
was continuously asking, and was always 
very gladly receiving, help from the State 
personnel. It was receiving equipment, 
tools, and the benefit of management 
and know-how of the State Highway De- 
partment of my State, and of every other 
State, in getting things done which 
needed to be done in that field. 

The distinguished Senator would de- 
spoil the States of those values which 
they have had ever since the foundation 
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of the Nation. Mr. Justice Black, in his 
very able majority opinion in the Cali- 
fornia case, says that that view was 
evidently accepted by the Supreme Court 
Justices from decade to decade. 

The States have always had the han- 
dling of these problems themselves. 
They thousht they had the right to han- 
del them. Certainly the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no experience in this field. 
Eowever, the Federal Government now 
wants to take over this particular field. 
I say that it is not good democracy. It 
it not good government. It will not serve 
our people well. It will continue the 
over expansion of Federal Government, 
which I think our Nation now recognizes 
is a real hazard to our continued exist- 
ence. 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
now quite ready to defend the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, as I am. He 
would not abolish it. I assume that the 
Senator would also defend rural electri- 
fication. I assume that he would de- 
fend social security. I assume that he 
would defend ali those things. 

The point I am making is that in his 
argument the Senator draws a picture of 
a terrible Federal Government, but only 
when the coastal States are seeking to 
seize that area of paramount domina- 
tion and right over the open ocean and 
the submerged lands which certain 
coastal States would like tc have. The 
argument is that this is a terrible Fed- 
eral Government. But when it comes 
down to specific facts, the challenge is 
not made. The States are seeking to 
extend their power into a field which 
they never occupied from the founda- 
tion of the Government. The argument 
is made, as it has been made in all the 
publicity which has been circulated in 
the States, that the great ogre is going 
to seize the inland waterways of the in- 
terior States. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has added an amendment to the 
joint resolution to make it clear that the 
Federal Government does not propose 
to seize those rights; but instead of at- 
tempting to make that declaration more 
perfect—I grant that it is not perfect— 
Senators indulge in generalities of de- 
nunciation in order that the States may 
obtain rights which belong to the Federal 
Government in the domain of the open 
ocean. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that, in the first place, I think 
he was in error in one of his statements. 
He said that the States had not enjoyed 
such rights until the time of these de- 
cisions. As the Senator from Florida 
understands, the States have enjoyed 
such rights from the foundation of this 
Nation. The admission is made by Mr. 
Justice Black in the majority opinion in 
the California case that, in what he calls 
dicta in numerous cases prior to that 
date, members of the Supreme Court 
quite evidently had shared the opinion 
that the States did have such rights, 
which they were certainly enjoying. 

On the question of enjoyment, I in- 
vite the attention cf the Senator to the 
fact that, as shown by the record of his 
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the certainty which will completely pre- 
vent the floating of loans of five or ten 
million dollars to build such hotels as we 
see depicted in this photograph, to 
maintain a private beach which will not 
be eroded, and to establish buildings 
which will not be eroded but which will 
stand against the wrath of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

For that reason those Senators who 
have a very tender regard for the needs 
of the people of their States do not pro- 
pose to have any such measure passed 
without having the whole subject thor- 
oughly considered and without getting 
the relief which we feel the States need 
and are entitled to, relief under which 
there can be sound government and 
sound democracy which we think can- 
not prevail with federalization of these 
important natural assets of the various 
States and of the communities along 
the coast. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
apropos of the question raised by the 
Senator from Wyoming, I should like to 
say that I think the Senator from Florida 
has very effectively answered because, 
after all, the Federal Government has 
authority over navigation and has au- 
thority over the building of a bridge 
across a navigable inland water, where 
the Army engineers give their permis- 
sion. But the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming would not say that because we 
must get the approval of the Army engi- 
neers for the building of a bridge across 
a navigable inland stream, therefore 
there is any doctrine of paramount 
rights that can be applied in connection 
with the ownership of tidelands up to 
the constitutional or legal limits of the 
State. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Florida. I do not go along with the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
\[Mr. CONNALLY] that it would extend 
into the Continental Shelf, because I 
think that is an entirely different issue 
and one over which the States histor- 
ically have not had sovereignty, but cer- 
tainly it extends out to the 3-mile limit 
in the case of California and a number 
of other coast States, and 9% or 10 miles, 
or whatever the distance may be, in the 
case of Texas, , 

I think there is a very basic issue 
raised. All we are asking is for the re- 
turn of that which was recognized for 
@ period of more than a hundred years, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to com- 
ment with respect to what the Senator 
from Florida has said and what the Sen- 
ator from California has said. 

I have cited the recognized power of 
the Federal Government to issue or deny 
permits for certain structures extending 
into the open ocean, not for the purpose 
of using that fact as an argument for 
the paramount right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over submerged lands, but 
merely to illustrate the fact that Federal 
power has not been abused. 

The argument which is being made in 
the daily press, the argument which has 
been made in support of the quitclaim 
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bills, is without exception that the Fed- 
eral Government is seeking to take over 
submerged lands everywhere. The whole 
argument has been propaganda of dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation of what 
the Federal Government claims and 
asserts. 

I readily acknowldege that the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the Senator from 
California have not engaged in that 
propaganda. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia clearly recognizes the position 
which the sponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20 have taken when he says that 
he would not support the Walter bill, as 
passed by the House, because it under- 
takes to seize the Continental Shelf be- 
yond the boundaries of the States. But 
that is language that is written into the 
House bill. 

All I am saying in support of the pro- 
posed legislation before the Senate is 
that the coastal States need not fear any 
abuse merely because in the past they 
have suffered from abuses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that we do not be- 
lieve in his doctrine of, “Papa won’t 
hurt.” We do not want paternalism in 
this field. We do not desire that the 
Federal Government shall have such 
important rights. We have had ex- 
periences too recently with the Federal 
Government in Washington to needlessly 
entrust our important rights and our 
important interests to agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the remedy 
the Senator from Florida proposes to 
prevent possible abuse by the Federal 
Government of authority which it has 
under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and under the history of this 
Government, is to lop off the arm of the 
Federal Government, to deprive it of its 
power, and to turn that power over to 
the States, which never had it. 

The decisions of tht Supreme Court in 
the Louisiana, California, and Texas 
cases have asserted one thing with em- 
phasis and with clarity, namely, that the 
Original Thirteen States never had sov- 
ereignty over the submerged lands under 
the open ocean, and that the paramount 
right over such lands is the right of the 
Federal Government, because those 
lands are submerged by the open ocean, 
as to which only the Federa! Govern- 
ment, and not the States, can assert 
title of the people. 

The Senator from Florida speaks of 
the apprehension—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Wyoming will let me talk a little in my 
own time—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that the 
Senator is particularly confused in the 
two things which he has just said. He 
first says we do not have to fear because 
the Federal Government has not exer- 
cised any of the powers to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Florida will acknowledge he interrupted 
me before I had finished. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The next thing the 
Senator says is that if we do what is 
proposed we are going to lop off the right 
arm of the Federal Government, which 
needs its right arm to defend itself; al- 
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though he has just said the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not use its right arm at all, 
that we are talking about powers the 
Federal Government has not used and 
does not propose to use. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the 
Senator from Wyoming would hope and 
pray the Federal Government would not 
exercise its powers, but by these decisions 
the Federal Government is given these 
powers. It never had them before. It 
never had occasion to use them before. 
Therefore, its failure of user heretofore 
is no indication of what we may expect 
in the future. I think what we can ex- 
pect is better gleaned from our inspec- 
tion of what Federal bureaus like to do. 
They like to reach out for more and 
more power. 

There are now between two and two 
and one-half million employees in Fed- 
eral civilian agencies. The more power- 
ful those agencies becomes the weaker 
we are, and the more chance there is for 
collapse, and the more we continue to 
build the huge Federal state, whose huge 
size is basic to the troubles we are having. 

What I have said is that the sooner 
there is enacted a bill which will give to 
the States again the right to control 
their affairs in the fields which they have 
been controlling since the foundation of 
our Government, and up to the bad day 
when the decisions which have been cited 
came down from our Supreme Court, the 
more wholesome our Government will be, 
and the better shape we will be in. 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In conformity with 
and in support of what the Senator from 
Florida has just said, I wish to point out 
that prior to the time Mr. Ickes, then 
Secretary of the Interior, took the posi- 
tion he assumed, he had previously, in a 
letter, declared that the authority rested 
in the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was not merely one 
letter, but some 13 to 16 such letters that 
he sent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
In addition to that, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that there are a num- 
ber of cases in California where the mu- 
nicipalities or the particular areas had 
been asked to make available to the Fed- 
eral Government certain areas for in- 
stallations that were in the so-called 
tidelands areas. In each instance the 
Federal Government insisted on getting 
a transfer of title from the State, which 
clearly shows that up until the time the 
Supreme Court decisions came down the 
Federal Government itself recognized 
that the State had title to those lands. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There are instances known to me 
in which the outer ends of jetties built 
in Florida ports, resting, as they do, on 
the bottom of the open sea, were built 
upon lands acquired by deeds issuing 
from the State of Florida, through its 
regular agency established for that pur- 
pose, to the Federal Government, deeds 
conveying lands which were accepted by 
the Federal Government and were evi- 
dently required as a condition to the ex- 
penditure of moneys by the Federal Gov- 
ernmént in building structures, which 
were required to be put up by it as aids 
to navigation. 
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Mr. O)*MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. 1 yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The Senator from 
Florida, with the able assistance of the 
Senator from California, seeks to draw 
us a picture of the terrible ogre of Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is be- 
ginning to see it. Iam happy that he is. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am going to sug- 

est to the Senator from Florida a way 
in which he can stop the extension of 
this Federal ogre. One of the things he 
can co is to intruduce a bill to abolish 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 
That is the Federal bureau which builds 
Federal-aid highways into the State of 
Florida, upon which are carried thou- 
sands of tourists, thousands of citizens, 
from all the States in the Union, who go 
down to Miami Beach and occasion the 
growth of the State of Florida. 

The Senator from Florida can intro- 
duce a bill to abolish the agency of the 
Federal Government which handles 
rural electrification—an agency of the 
terrible Federal Government which is 
seeking to take away from the people 
the rights they ought to have. The Sen- 
ator can introduce a bill to destroy so- 
cial security. I could go through a long 
list of great reforms which have been 
accomplished since the passage of the 
Federal highway bill in the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. 

I venture to say that the Senator from 
Florida will not introduce any bill to 
abolish any of those agencies in partic- 
ular. Oh, it is so easy to denounce them 
in generalities. What does the Senator 
want todo? The Senator wants to take 
away the right arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise its paramount pow- 
er over the submerged lands beneath the 
open ocean, to which, under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, the States 
never had any title. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I think in his last re- 
marks he has made two distinct con- 
tributions to the debate. 

In the first instance, for the first time, 
he has used the word, with reference 
to this whole program, which I have 
been using for a good while, and which 
I think is implicit in this entire pro- 
gram of Federal control of submerged 
lands, namely, the word “reform.” 
There is not a question of doubt that 
those who believe we must have reform, 
reform, and reform, more and more con- 
trol by the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly in the so-called liberal fields, 
are for the pending bill. This is re- 
form. 

.The second contribution which was 
made by the distinguished Senator was 
in his comment upon vanous reforms 
with respect to which, I take it, he has 
some question as to whether they should 
continue to exist. Certainly I have of- 
fered no measures to discontinue them. 
But we do not happen to be in a posi- 
tion in which we must offer such meas- 
ures. What we are trying to do is to 
prevent the mushrooms from growing 
before they grow. What we are trying 
to do is to prevent the growth, to the 
huge proportions which would be nec- 
essary to handie the questions arising in 


the thousands upon thousands of miles 
of littoral of our States, of any depart- 
ment to the degree it would have to grow 
to bring about the solution of those 
problems throughout the length and 
breadth of our coastal areas. Now is the 
time to scotch it. When the snake is 
just aborning is the best time for us to 
do away with it. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me 
that my able friend from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], for whom I have the high- 
est regard, and with whom I served on a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, is taking the position that 
if the patient is being operated upon 
and has had a little ether, it is all right 
to pour the entire can of ether over him 
and suffocate him. That is just the 
thing we do not intend to have done by 
the Federal Government. I think we 
would be derelict in our duty as Repre- 
sentatives of the various States who have 
an honest difference of opinion with our 
friend from Wyoming on this score, if 
we did not try to get this legislation in 
such shape that it would at least do 
what we honestly believe should be done, 
namely, to bring about the situation 
which we believed existed up until the 
time Mr. Ickes, through the Department 
of Justice, brought suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, against the 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Let me make one further comment. 
I noted that the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming referred to the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads as illustrating 
his argument. Icall to his attention the 
fact that the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads does not build roads in the States. 
To the contrary, it uses State machinery, 
State highway departments, and State 
equipment. The States put up most of 
the money. All the Federal Government 
does is to recognize the fact that there 
is a proper Federal question under the 
commerce clause. The Federal Govern- 
ment contributes a small part of the total 
funds used in constructing the road sys- 
tems of our States and of the Nation. 
It contributes a small part because of 
its recognition of the fact that there is 
a Federal question. However, the ad- 
ministration, the making of decisions, 
the making of contracts, and the build- 
ing of the roads themselves, are handled 
through the States, 

I well recall that in the case of my own 
State we found, during World War II, 
that the Bureau of Public Roads was 
without any machinery, without any per- 
sonnel, without any ability itself to come 
in and build roads. On the contrary, it 
was continuously asking, and was always 
very gladly receiving, help from the State 
personnel. It was receiving equipment, 
tools, and the benefit of management 
and know-how of the State Highway De- 
partment of my State, and of every other 
State, in getting things done which 
needed to be done in that field. 

The distinguished Senator would de- 
spoil the States of those values which 
they have had ever since the foundation 
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of the Nation. -Mr. Justice Black, in his 
very able majority opinion in the Cali- 
fornia case, says that that view was 
evidently accepted by the Supreme Court 
Justices from decade to decade. 

The States have always had the han- 
dling of these problems themselves. 
They thought they had the right to han- 
del them. Certainly the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no experience in this field. 

Jowever, the Federal Government now 
wants to take over this particular field. 
I say that it is not good democracy. It 
it not good government. It will not serve 
our people well. It will continue the 
over expansion of Federal Government, 
which I think our Nation now recognizes 
is a real hazard to our continued exist- 
ence. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
now quite ready to defend the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, as I am. He 
would not abolish it. I assume that the 
Senator would also defend rurai electri- 
fication. I assume that he would de- 
fend social security. I assume that he 
would defend all those things. 

The point I am making is that in his 
argument the Senator draws a picture of 
a terrible Federal Government, but only 
when the coastal States are seeking to 
seize that area of paramount domina- 
tion and right over the open ocean and 
the submerged lands which certain 
coastal States would like tc have. The 
argument is that this is a terrible Fed- 
eral Government. But when it comes 
down to specific facts, the challenge is 
not made. The States are seeking to 
extend their power into a field which 
they never occupied from the founda- 
tion of the Government. The argument 
is made, as it has been made in all the 
publicity which has been circulated in 
the States, that the great ogre is going 
to seize the inland waterways of the in- 
terior States. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has added an amendment to the 
joint resolution to make it clear that the 
Federal Government does not propose 
to seize those rights; but instead of at- 
tempting to make that declaration more 
perfect—I grant that it is not perfect— 
Senators indulge in generalities of de- 
nunciation in order that the States may 
obtain rights which belong to the Federal 
Government in the domain of the open 
ocean. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that, in the first place, I think 
he was in error in one of his statements. 
He said that the States had not enjoyed 
such rights until the time of these de- 
cisions. As the Senator from Florida 
understands, the States have enjoyed 
such rights from the foundation of this 
Nation. The admission is made by Mr. 
Justice Black in the majority opinion in 
the California case that, in what he calls 
dicta in numerous cases prior to that 
date, members of the Supreme Court 
quite evidently had shared the opinion 
that the States did have such rights, 
which they were certainly enjoying. 

On the question of enjoyment, I in- 
vite the attention cf the Senator to the 
fact that, as shown by the record of his 
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own hearings, the State of California 
began to enjoy the production of oil from 
its submerged lands in 1922. A table 
which appears as a part of the record 
shows that the State was enjoying the 
proceeds of that oil, but the record 
also shows that more than half of the 
California offshore oil is now used up. 
The record shows that the States have 
been the ones with initiative, the ones 
with imagination, the ones with know- 
how. They have done the remarkable 
job which has been done. 

If the Senator wishes me to be com- 
pletely specific, let me say that I am 
completely against vesting in the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington control 
over the multifarious marginal fields 
which are vital to our States and to local 
communities. I am against vesting in 
the Federal Government control of the 
things which are done with respect to 
the submerged lands in the shoestring 
of land and water which surrounds our 
coastal States. I believe that by doing 
those things through the Federal Gov- 
ernment we shall be doing them much 
more wastefully, much more slowly, 
much more selfishly, and much more 
politically. Such a program would strike 
a great blow at those interests and com- 
munities which are growing and expand- 
ing, not because the Federal Government 
has had charge of them and has regu- 
lated them, but in part, at least, because 
the Federal Government has not been 
in charge of them and has not been reg- 
ulating them. We have made tremen- 
dous growth and progress under the 
present system, and I want to see that 
system continued. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I make a comment at this point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the fear which 
the Senator now entertains were to be- 
come real I would say to the Senator 
that it would be entirely at variance with 
the record which the Department of the 
Interior has made in handling oil lands 
upon the public domain. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
let me comment right there I would say 
that if the Senator is pointing to the 
performance of the Department of the 
Interior for any comfort he had better 
be looking to some other example, be- 
cause it has been the observation of the 
Senator from Florida, during his mem- 
bership here, that many of the occa- 
sions for friction between the Federal 
Government and States, and between the 
executive department and the legislative 
branch of the Government, have arisen 
out of the administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. . 


Mr. President, 
may I ask another question of the Sena- 
tor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should first like to 
complete my thought; then I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Wyo- 


ming. I am thinking at the moment of 
the book which former Senator Downey 
wrote under the title of “They Would 
Rule the Valley.” I have read the book 
with a great C2al c? interest. It indi- 
cated a rather herrixlo record as having 
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been made by the Department of the In- 
terior in some fields in California. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to com- 
plete my thought first. I remember the 
speech made by my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hoty], last year, in which 
he pointed out that not for a few months 
but for some years the Department of the 
Interior by its obstinancy, and in spite of 
the fact that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had granted permission to a com- 
mercial power company to build a dam 
and create hydroelectric power facilities 
on a certain river in North Carolina with 
which the Senator is familiar—the De- 
partment of the Interior had ruled other- 
wise and was carrying the question 
through the various courts up to the 
Supreme Court. If the Senators from 
North Carolina and the Senators from 
Virginia were at all happy about that de- 
cision, or at all felt that it was a proper 
decision or a sound decision, I certainly 
misunderstood their attitude. 

Likewise, in various other fields that I 
might mention the Department of the 
Interior has not shown the kind of ad- 
ministration which would give us confi- 
dence that its handling of these addi- 
tional tens of thousands of employees, to 
direct where our bulkheads and groins 
shall be built into the Atlantic or into 
the Pacific or into the Gulf, would be a 
good addition to the Federal setup. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I now ask my question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will be 
patient—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will be patient. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The last example was 
the arbitrary and dictatorial letter writ- 
ten by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Governor of the State of Washington. 
The letter has already been discussed in 
the Recorp. Not paying the slightest 
attention to the fact that for 3 or 4 years 
the United States Supreme Court had 
been struggling with the question of how 
to delineate proper lines between inland 
waters and outside waters along a few 
miles of the California coast line, the 
Secretary of the Interior proceeds to 
adopt a line across hundreds of miles of 
frontage of the State of Washington and 
to write in his letter, not in general cau- 
tionary tones, to the effect that the Gov- 
ernor of Washington should make refer- 
ence to these decisions and make sure 
that in any exercise of his State’s re- 
sponsibilities he does not impinge upon 
the rights of the Federal Government, 
and knowing perfectly well that the 
matter of fixing upon a definite line is a 
very difficult thing to do, as shown so 
clearly in the case that has been drag- 
ging along for approximately 3 or 4 
years, the Secretary of the Interior pro- 
ceeds to write to the governor of a sov- 
ereign State: “Here is the line, from one 
end to the other. Do no step over it. 
If you do, you are a trespasser.” 

It reminded me again of the signs that 
farmers used in order to give warning to 
the Senator from Florida, and I suppose 
to the Senator from Wyoming also, year 
ago when as small boys we went hunting 
and were run summarily—at least the 
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Senator from Florida was—out of vari- 
ous inclosures, on the ground that we 
had no right to be in there. 

‘That is the kind of attitude that we 
must expect. Expecting it, we are going 
to voice our unwillingness to help bring 
it about. I make the statement without 
any reference to any individual. The 
Secretary of the Interior undoubtedly is 
a very able and conscientious gentleman, 
or he would not be where he is. The 
Senate certainly voted to confirm him. 
However, when we observe the swollen 
bureaucracy, with thousands of employ- 
ees, and when we observe power being 
delegated down through various shoots 
until it finally reaches a little twig out on 
the periphery of the administrative tree, 
we are bound to have and to expect many 
miscarriages of administration. 

The Senator from Florida does not 
want to visit that kind of situation upon 
the tens of thousands of citizens of his 
own State, who own land along the At- 
lantic and along the Gulf, or upon the 
countless millions of persons who simi- 
larly live in the other maritime States. 
He believes he would be doing them a 
great disservice. He hopes that his good 
friend the Senator from Wyoming will 
reexamine the situation and come to the 
same conclusion. 

It is the opinion of the Senator from 
Florida that it is impossible, in the in- 
terest of proper administration of the 
many details which have to do with the 
development and growth of a fine com- 
munity, to have decisions made by some- 
one sitting up here in Washington, in 
majesty and power, and by going through 
various channels to get here and then 
going through the same number of chan- 
nels to get back again, without loss of 
time and without great expense and 
without the feeling on the part of citi- 
zens that there is selfishness and poli- 


‘tics and that the whole problem is not 


being effectively handled. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
may I now ask my question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has drawn an in- 
dictment of the Department of the In- 
terior with respect to its excesses, abuses, 
and tendencies to step over the line of 
its authority. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Principally its im- 
mense size. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well; its im- 
Am I mistaken in my mem- 
ory that the Senator from Florida him- 
self appeared before the committee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and urged the extension of the 
power of the Department of the Interior 
through the National Park Service over 
the Everglades in Florida? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wyoming is mistaken. The act which 
the Eenator from Wyoming has in mind 
had to do sclely with the question of 
permitting the bringing of condemna- 
tion suits, to ke handled and concluded 
by the Department of Justice in the 
courts of the United Siates for the pur- 
pose cf acquirinz lands which could not 
ctherwise ke acquired by bargaining. 


President, 
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Mr, O’MAHONEY. For the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The Senator 
from Florida has never taken the atti- 
tude that he will not help any depart- 
ment of the Government which can 
show that it needs help. The Senator 
from Florida does not want the depart- 
ments to grow so great. Before the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming came on the floor, 
I inade a statement that I like so well 
that I shall make it again. I believe 
they are already suffering from elephan- 
tiasis in the third degree. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. I heard the state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam giad the Sena- 
tor heard it. The Senator’s attitude 
since then has indicated to me that my 
thought has not sunkin. Ido not want 
that malady, already existing in such 
an aggravated state, to be enlarged, be- 
cause I fear for the patient. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What was the 
purpose of these condemnation suits 
which the Senator from Florida said he 
supported? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The purpose of the 
condemnation suits was to fill out the 
missing spots in the park, the land for 
which had been given largely by the 
Senator’s State. The State of Florida 
gave much more than half of the acre- 
age and $2,000,000 more for the purpose 
of acquiring the rest of the land. Much 
of the rest of the land was acquired 
through bargaining, but there were spots 
that had to be filled out. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the State of Florida, with the sup- 
port of the Senator from Florida who 
now stands upon the floor, sought to ex- 
pand the Everglades National Park un- 
der the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service in the Department of the In- 
terior? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Expand is not the 
right word. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Did not the State 
of Florida make a contribution to the 
National Park Service of land which it 
owned? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wyoming is exactly correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In spite of the 
fact that there existed such a giant of 
oppression the State of Florida was will- 
ing voluntarily to give away its own land, 
and the Senator from Florida was willing 
to support a law which would give the 
Department of Justice the right to bring 
suits of condemnation to get some more 
land. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; the Senator is 
again mistaken. It was to fill out the 
missing spots. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is that not the 
game as getting more land? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ever sihce the Ever- 
glades National Park was authorized by 
act of Congress the Senator and the 
State of Florida have been seeking to cut 
off certain parts of that park, and by 
agreement between the State and the 
Federal Government, not yet enacted by 
Congress, certain parts of that park have 
been cut off. 

However, I have a very deep and very 
devoted interest in the realization of 
what was intended in the beginning, 
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namely, the setting up of a fine park 
there. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A fine national 
park? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; a fine park ina 
semitropical setting which could not be 
found anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A national park? 

Mr. HOLLAND. When it was impos- 
sible to find persons who would bargain 
as reasonably as seemed to be re- 
quired—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Citizens of the 
State of Florida, no doubt? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Some of them were, 
and no doubt some of them were citi- 
zens of the State of Wyoming. Let me 
say that I have never favored putting 
any citizen above the State in any mat- 
ter of vital State or national importance. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In that I dis- 
agree; I would put the State above the 
individual, because I think the doctrine 
of putting the individual above the 
State is the false doctrine of totalitar- 
ianism which we are now fighting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Perhaps the Senator 
from Wyoming may come around to the 
view that he should support the position 
of the States, because we are attempting 
to keep hundreds of thousands and, in 
fact, millions of citizens who own lands 
which abut upon the Atlantic Ocean or 
the Pacific Ocean from having to con- 
sult the Federal Government and from 
being subject to Federal bureaucracy, 
whether they want it or not, for every 
minor detail in regard to their growth 
and development. ‘The very gist of our 
argument is that we are placing first the 
rights of the citizens, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Now the Senator 
from Florida has changed his argument, 
and I am very glad to know it. No one 
is more agile than is the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Except the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the Senator 
from Florida is now in the position that 
he has supported the very agency which 
he condemns, so far as concern its activi- 
ties in his own State. He does not be- 
lieve that the National Park Service is 
a terrible enemy of the public, and he 
supported that agency. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, to get 
back to serious matters for a mo- 
ment—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, Oh, these are 
serious. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And to make the rec- 
ord completely clear, let me say that I 
have never taken it to be my duty to 
attack agencies of Government which 
are necessary in the performance of 
their proper functions; but I have re- 
garded it as my duty, and I believe it to 
be an important part of my duty, to pre- 
vent the undue growth of the Federal 
Government and the undue. encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government upon 
State and local governments and upon 
the rights of citizens. If I looked a long, 
long way, I think I would have difficulty 
in citing any better example than this 
pending bill of the ills that can be 
brought upon individual citizens and 
local communities and States and indus- 
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tries by legislation enacted in the Na- 
tional Capital which will give undue 
growth and undue power and undue im- 
portance to a Federal agency. I believe 
it will be most difficult to find a better 
illustration of that principle than this 
one. 

In the photograph to which I have 
referred, the Senator from Wyoming will 
see the 19 groins in the very short dis- 
tance shown in the photograph. Each 
of those groins protect millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property, and navigation 
is not affected in the slightest degree 
by any of them. Yet the Senator from 
Wyoming would say that before a pru- 
dent citizen should attempt to protect 
himself or his property by building such 
a groin, so that he could build a hotel 
or an apartment, he should come to 
Washington in regard to that detail of 
local expansion and local growth, one 
which does not affect navigation or 
which does not conceivably affect any 
Federal right or interest. The Senator 
from Wyoming says that in that respect 
the citizen must come to Washington to 
ascertain whether an agent of a bureau 
or department or agency of the Federal 
Government can leave-Washington long 
enough to come to Florida and examine 
into that situation and. determine 
whether a Federal permit for that pur- 
pose is justified. Of course, during the 
winter, agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment always seem to be able to come to 
Florida. However, in the summertime 
they do not seem to like so well to come 
to Florida. 

I think a policy of trusting to the 
Federal Government the administration 
of this tremendously vital field would 
be terribly unwise, and would bring on 
the greatest tragedy in the way of mal- 
administration of most important mat- 
ters and interests which are vital to the 
maritime States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield at this time 
to me? 

The’ PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hitz in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I can certainly appre- 
ciate the difference between a State’s 
feeling that it would be nice to have a 
national park somewhere within its 
boundaries, and offering to donate some 
land for that purpose to the Department 
of the Interior, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, an attempt by the Fed- 
eral Government to seize for itself a 
function which the State has been per- 
forming satisfactorily for hundreds of 
years. 

Merely because the State of Florida 
might see fit to donate to the Federal 
Government some land in the Ever- 
glades for use as a national park does 
not mean that the State of Florida would 
like to have the Federal Government 
seize all submerged lands in the State 
of Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is entirely cor- 
rect. In other words, just because we 
are willing to give to the Federal Gov- 
ernment something we own does not 
mean that we are willing to give to the 
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Federal Government everything we own 
or everything we have. 

Mr. LONG. At least, not without suf- 
ficient limitation to prevent the Federal 
Government from taking all the rest 
of the State of Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly not so far 
as Florida is concerned. 

Mr. President, we are going to fight 
in this matter, so as to protect the rights 
of the individual citizens in connection 
with the use of their ocean-frontage 
property. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield again to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, some of us 
have supported Federal appropriations 
for Federal aid to highways, and in that 
connection we have paid our share of 
taxes under whatever formula was es- 
tablished. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not build those highways. 
To the contrary, the States built them. 

Similarly, we supported measures for 
Federal aid for electrification and simi- 
lar matters. However, we feel that the 
extension of that power has proceeded 
far enough, and we believe it is time to 
curtail it. 

Some of our so-called liberal friends 
favor measures by which it is proposed 
that the Federal Government take over 
the field of medicine or the field of agri- 
culture. Some of our so-called liberal 


friends support measures providing that 
any corporation of any consequence 
should have a Federal charter if it is to 
do business. 

On the other hand, some of us believe 
that that trend—in other words, the 
trend toward having the Federal Gov- 


ernment take over various functions and 
activities—has gone far enough; and we 
believe that additional steps of that kind 
are not needed and are not desirable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course I agree 
completely with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a inatter of fact, as 
the Senator from Florida well knows, 
and as I know, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has never had power to control these 
lands or to lease them or to provide for 
the production of oil from them. Appli- 
cants for Federal leases have attempted 
to obtain such leases from the Secretary 
of the Interior; but not later than 6 
months ago the Secretary of the Interior 
himself issued statements to the effect 
that he does not have that authority, but 
that he hopes to obtain it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, that is 
correct. 

The Congress has to act one way or 
another in this matter. Of course, it is 
the belief of the Members of Congress 
who favor the retention and preservation 
of States’ rights that action of the kind 
we are suggesting is proper, rather than 
to give such control to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to postpone to a later day 
consideration of rights which are most 
important to all of us. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. On page 59 of the hear- 
ings on Senate bill 155, in the previous 
Congress, we find that in answer to a 
question by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIn], Mr. Perlman said: 

The executive branch is not so much inter- 
ested in the money as in retaining manage- 
ment and control of these resources for the 
benefit of all the people. You have to decide 
and you should decide, of course, where the 
revenue should go. 


That is an indication that many of the 
advocates of Federal control are more 
interested in the control of these func- 
tions than they are in the distribution 
of the revenues coming from them. 

We feel that the States have done a 
good job in managing these matters; and 
we believe that this function is peculiarly 
a local one, not only with regard to oil, 
but also with regard to all the other prob- 
lems arising in connection with the lands 
which are immediately adjacent to the 
shores of the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I have already made the 
point that the oil question is only a tem- 
porary one, and that the many other 
problems are permanent ones which be- 
come more and more important as we 
become stronger and stronger, as our 
maritime States become more heavily 
populated, and as the development along 
the shore lines becomes more impressive. 

There is not the slightest reason for a 
duplication of personnel or of regula- 
tion. To the contrary, all of us have 
found by prior experience that admin- 
istration by the Federal Government is 
not, generally speaking, as economical or 
as satisfactory from the standpoint of 
serving the local community and the 
citizens as is administration by the lo- 
cal government, which is so close to the 
persons who are served. 

In connection with the question of 
duplication of regulation, let me say that 
perhaps one of the most unimpressive 
portions of this proposed program comes 
out clearly when we remember that the 
underground pools of oil and gas as a 
rule are found over considerable areas, 
and many times extend from land areas 
into submerged areas, in which case we 
find that part of a pool lies inland and 
part of it lies under the submerged bot- 
tom of the Gulf or of the sea. 

Mr. President, only a cursory consider- 
ation of a duplication of regulation and 
a duplication of control, by means of 
which two sets of officials, under two 
sets of regulations, under two sets of 
laws, would seek at the same time to 
control the bringing into production of 
the oil and gas in those pools, shows how 
completely foolish it would be to sub- 
stitute for the present system such an 
arrangement, particularly when it could 
extend for only 3 miles, as a rule 
and would relate to only the narrow 
strip of tidal lands, as compared with the 
much larger land areas which have to be 
controlled by the States and their agen- 
cies. 

I have dwelt at some length on the 
question of the permanent problem. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wy- 
oming has suggested a recess until to- 
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morrow, and I shall be agreeable to that 
course in a very few moments, but there 
are certain points which I should like to 
make before we recess for the evening. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I inquire whether the Senator has 
completed his analysis of the case—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Oh, no. 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. Or whether he in- 
tends to do so further tomorrow? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do; and I would 
rather go a little further tonight, then 
I will not have so far to go tomorrow. 
The Senator has been so gracious in his 
questions that, so far as time is con- 
cerned, I have been led to lengths, to 
which I had not expected to go. 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell at great 
length on the legal questions involved in 
this matter, because it seems to me that 
that is far the least portion, the smallest 
portion of this argument. That ques- 
tion has been debated at great length, 
and most ably, by some of my associates, 
particularly the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from California; and I 
shall not exhaustively go into those le- 
galistic questions. 

I think it is completely clear, first, that 
the rights of States to their coastal 
waters and the submerged lands therein, 
to the 3-mile limit, or to their constitu- 
tional boundary, were asserted by the 
States, and were in many respects fully 
enjoyed by the States from the founding 
of the Nation to about 1937—or 1940. 

Second. It is quite clear that many 
recitals by the Federal courts, including 
the United States Supreme Court, show 
clearly that the Federal judiciary re- 
garded the coastal belt as belonging to 
the States. This was admitted by Mr. 
Justice Black in his major opinion in 
the California case. He said they were 
in error, and that this case—which he 
called a case of first impression, because 
he said the other statements were made 
in cases which did not require a decision 
of this particular matter—was decided 
in the face of his statement that former 
judges and former courts had viewed 
the matter differently from the way he 
saw it, and had believed and had an- 
nounced in black and white that the 
coastal belt belonged to the States. 

Third. Federal administrative officials, 
it is quite clear, had frequently taken 
the same position, as had Justices of the 
Supreme Court, to the effect that the 
States and not the Federal Government 
controlled these coastal lands. 

It is recalled that during the debate 
it has been shown that Mr. Secretary 
Ickes had written 13 or more letters, 
Officially stating over his signature as 
Secretary of the Interior that the Federal 
Government had no interest in the 
coastal lands lying off California or other 
States, because they belonged to the 
States. It was clearly shown that mem- 
bers of the Department of Justice had 
taken the same position. It is clearly 
shown that insofar as the attitude of ad- 
ministrative officials within the Federal 
Government was concerned, that atti- 
tude was just the same on their part, up 
to nearly 1940, as it was on the part of 
State officials and kusiness people in 
general, 
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Fourth. It is clear that if the rule of 
estoppel, by acquiescence and by per- 
formance and by the admission of Fed- 
eral officials, and by long and uninter- 
rupted usage by States—if that rule had 
been applicable, as it is in private cases 
between private litigants, the States 
would surely have prevailed in these 
three cases. 

Fifth. It is quite clear that the Court 
decisions now existing create a condi- 
tion of complete instability growing out 
of the strong division of the Court, and 
out of the failure of Congress to act since 
the Court’s decisions were announced. 
In the California case, the decision was 
six for the United States, two for the 
State of California, or dissenting, and 
one not participating. 

In the Texas case, the division was 
four for the United States, three dissent- 
ing, and two not participating. Surely 
that marked difference of opinion clearly 
shows the complete instability which will 
continue to exist until this Congress has 
acted, because the membership of the 
court is apt to change at almost any 
time, and, if changed now, there is a 
distinct chance, and I hope it would 
come to fruition, that the majority of 
the Court would again represent the 
sound thinking and the moderate people 
of this Nation rather than the thinking 
of the ultraliberal group. 

Sixth. It is also quite clear that the 
majority opinion shows that congres- 
sional action is necessary to effect the 
settlement of this question. Mr. Jus- 
tice Black says so; the Department of 
the Interior says that it needs legisla- 
tion before it can do anything; the 
Lands Division Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior says the same thing; 
the Department of Justice says that it 
needs legislation; and the question there- 
fore is, what kind of legislation shall be 
passed? 

Seventh. I am fully opposed to the 
majority decisions of the Court; I am 
completely convinced that they are un- 
sound and should not be supported by 
congressional action for any reason; but 
I do not feei that the principal point 
in this case hangs upon the legal ques- 
tion of whether a bare majority of the 
court felt one way or the other. I do 
not feel that, if the whole court had 
decided this question in favor of the 
United States, the Congress of the United 
States would be justified in taking no 
action, but instead, that the Congress 
would be required to take action, and 
should then act, as it must now, from the 
standpoint of what is the soundest policy, 
what is best for all our people; and that 
is the point of view which we shall en- 
deavor to follow in bringing in the legis- 
lation which we will suggest, at the end 
of my argument, as an dmendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the pend- 
ing measure, 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr, LONG. The Senator is making 
an extremely able and effective argu- 
ment, with which I agree, that even if 
the States had never urged their owner- 
ship or title at all, yet when such re- 
sources are found i494 The submerged 
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lands, it would nevertheless be up to 
Congress to determine what division 
should be made of revenues derived from 
such lands. In interior States, where 
Federal land is located in large measure, 
the decision of Congress was that 3742 
percent of all revenues should go directly 
to the States, and that the remainder 
should go either to the administrative 
fund in the amount of 10 percent, with 
5244 percent to the reclamation fund, 
if I recall correctly, to be used in the 
identical arid States where all this Fed- 
eral land was located; the result being 
that those States obtained perhaps 90 
percent of the benefit of all revenues 
derived from Federal lands located 
within those States. 

Certainly Congress should give consid- 
eration to the rights of the coastal States 
somewhat in line with, or at least con- 
sistent with, the position in regard to 
Federal lands located in the western 
arid States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the point I 
just made before the Senator from 
Louisiana interrogated me, and I ap- 
preciate his interrogation, that even if 
the majority decisions were unanimous 
in the cases which have been decided, if 
they were so unanimous as to be ap- 
parently stable, that is, to fix a policy 
which could stand under its own strength 
for an indefinite period of time, which 
is not true, with the present division of 
the Court, but even if there were una- 
nimity in the thinking of the Court, and 
even if they were supported by the best 
legal opinion, which they are not, be- 
cause, as the Senate well knows, the 
committees of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, the attorneys general of most of 
the various States, and other eminent 
lawyers have almost with one voice said 
the decision of the majority is hopelessly 
wrong, but even if it were correct as 
measured by those standards, I would 
still feel that the question posed to the 
Congress is a question of what is the 
soundest permanent public policy in this 
matter, not a temporary policy relating 
only to the production of oil and gas, 
which will soon be gone, but a permanent 
policy as to how best to control and use 
to the best advantage of our people the 
ribbon of land and water which sur- 
rounds our maritime States. 

Mr. President, perhaps it would be ap- 
propriate to invite attention to the fact 
that Congress certainly has authority to 
act even if the Supreme Court had unani- 
mously decided the other way. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
first allow me to make this point, I shall 
be happy to yield. 

I have in my hand a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ren- 
dered by Mr. Chief Justice Vinson in the 
case of the United States of America 
against the State of Wyoming and the 
Ohio Oil Co., which is a unanimous 
decision, holding that the United States, 
and not the State of Wyoming, was 
the owner of the priority rights com- 
ing from the production of oil from 
certain public lands in the State of 
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Wyoming. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it was a unanimous decision, ap- 
parently not questioned by anyone, 
certainly not by any other member of 
the Court, the two Senators from Wyo- 
ming—and I think they were completely 
within their rights in so doing—intro- 
duced two or three bills to repair the 
damage and to see that the State of 
Wyoming received back by grant from 
the Congress of the United States rights 
in that oil or gas—I do not remember 
which it was; it may have been both— 
which the State thought it had but 
which the Supreme Court said by unani- 
mous decision it did not have and had 
never had. 

I do not wish to criticize my friend 
from Wyoming, the distinguished senior 
Senator [Mr. O’Manoney] or his col- 
league, because they were properly pro- 
ceeding in the way they thought would 
solve the problem in their State to the 
best interests of all concerned. Certain- 
ly Congress must have thought so, be- 
cause it went along with them by voting 
for the solution suggested by those dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

The point I am making is that when 
the Court has spoken on the questions 
of law involved there is no assurance 
whatsoever that the decision is a long- 
time solution of a grave public question. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe that the hear- 
ings in the Seventy-ninth or Eightieth 
Congress contain a statement by the 
now junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], who was then the Governor of 
that State, who stated that in view of the 
action taken in that instance to favor 
Wyoming, he thought it would be only 
fair that the same principle be applied, 
insofar as the coastal States were con- 
cerned, in regard to property which 
everyone had always thought belonged 
to them. Those of us who read that 
statement regarded it as being consist- 
ent, and insisted upon the same fairness 
that others had displayed in regard to 
the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
speak of the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr.LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I feel that he was 
completely sound in his position and in 
his consistency in standing back of the 
advocates of States’ rights in this mat- 
ter. The Wyoming case was not a mat- 
ter that was finished in a day. I hold 
in my hand the report accompanying 
Senate bill 3771, dated in 1931. It would 
appear that the Senators from Wyoming, 
as long ago as 1931, were seeking to 
bring a solution to that particular 
problem. They kept driving until not 
only this body but the House of Repre- 
sentatives also agreed with them in the 
soundness of their position and passed 
the bill even over the disapproval of the 
Federal agencies which were affected. 
If any Senator wants to see strong dis- 
approving reports, let him look into 
these reports. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell us 
how many years that fight consumed? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I would rather have 
the Senator from Wyoming state that, 
but it appears clearly from the papers 
which I hold that it extended at least 
from 1931 to 1948, and it may have been 
longer than that. 

Mr. LONG. So that over a period of 
17 years the delegations from Wyoming 
fought for the same type of consider- 
ation which we believe should be given 
at this time to the coastal States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. One of the Attor- 
neys General who is sitting with me calls 
my attention to a recital in the report 
of 1931 to the effect that the case arose 
in 1920, and that the State of Wyoming 
since 1920 has been asserting its right 
in its recognition of a certain policy 
which was later found by the United 
States Supreme Court to be faulty, and 
the State kept on fighting, just as the 
coastal States intend to keep on fighing 
in this matter, until what was held to 
be the rights of the State of Wyoming 
were recognized by the Congress of the 
United States. No one seemed to think 
it was improper for Congress to override 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Maroney] did not 
think so, because these bills bear his 
name. I think he was within his rights 
in trying to rectify what he regarded as 
a wrong to his State. Those of us from 
the maritime States feel exactly that 
way in the present situation. 

Mr. LONG. Did not the Federal 


agents say that the property should be 
kept by the Federal Government because 
it was worth millions of dollars? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Thatiscorrect. The 
report shows that upwards of a million 


dollars was involved in one measure 
which was enacted, affecting only ap- 
proximately 80 acres out of a much larger 
area than was ultimately covered by the 
several acts. 

Mr. President, I have taken an unduly 
long time, and I regret the fact that I 
have done so, but there is one thing I 
want to say tonight before I close, be- 
cause I want Senators on the other side 
of this issue to have an opportunity to 
look into this problem from the stand- 
point of the remarks which I am about to 
make, based upon my feeling that this 
whole problem is one of the problems 
which the ultraliberal elements of our 
people and of our public officials are visit- 
ing upon our Government, our Nation, 
and our people as a whole. I think it is 
a very unwise and unsound policy that 
they are advocating. I think it will be 
extremely hurtful to our people if it be 
successful. 

I want to invite attention as briefly 
as I may, and without any rancor what- 
ever, without any question of the sound- 
ness of the conviction and of conscience 
which I am sure prevails in the heart of 
every ultraliberal Senator and every ul- 
traliberal Federal official who sponsors 
this decision and other decisions which 
I shall mention briefly, that I think they 
are wrong and are out of tune with the 
best interests of our Nation. I know 
they are out of step with the thinking 
of the great majority of our people who 
see danger ahead if we continue to follow 
this ultraliberal philosophy and con- 
tinue to build our National Government 
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to such a huge size that it will collapse 
under its own weight. The reason why 
I go into the subject of the ultraliberal 
philosophy is because it was debated on 
the floor of the Senate recently, and I 
thought the subject would bear some 
repetition and some enlargement. 

The ultraliberal philosophy may be 
defined as having three clear character- 
istics, as follows: 

First. The ultraliberals are zealous 
reformers who are imbued with the pas- 
sionate desire to reform and reorganize 
our Government and its institutions to 
accord with their philosophy. 

Second. They are continuously fight- 
ing for what they regard as the rights 
and liberties of individuals, whether such 
individuals be citizens or aliens, and even 
though such so-called individual rights 
and liberties, as I see it, frequently run 
counter to the interest of our citizens as 
a whole or even counter to the vital se- 
curity of our Nation. 

Third. Because they realize that the 
most effective and the quickest way to 
accomplish their objectives is through 
an all-powerful centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment whose mandate shall completely 
prevail over the views of individual States 
or local communities, they are generally 
found supporting the extension of bu- 
reaucratic Federal power and control 
into more and more vital fields. 

Mr. President, it seems to me those 
are the three dominant characteristics 
of ultraliberals of character and con- 
viction. Of course, I am not talking 
about the other kind of ultraliberals, 
because they have no place in this pic- 
ture. I am talking about sincere people 
who have the so-called ultraliberal pro- 
gram in their hearts, and who are trying 
to carry out a program which I think is 
full of the gravest danger to our Nation 
and our States. 

I said a moment ago, and I repeat, I 
do not question in the slightest either 
the motives or the patriotism of these 
ultraliberals, but I feel that we would 
be blind indeed if we did not recognize 
where they are trying to take us, and 
weak indeed if we did not object strongly 
to any portions of their program which 
we regard as dangerous to our Nation 
or our people. 

In connection with the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
California, Louisiana, and Texas cases, 
it is of course clear that Mr. Justice 
Black and Mr. Justice Douglas have been 
the leaders in the approval of the new 
philosophy which has overturned the be- 
lief of our people, including former mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, of more than 
a hundred years, since the founding of 
the Nation and until recent years, that 
the submerged lands within the original 
boundaries of the several Stetes or ex- 
tending out to the constituticnal limits 
thereof are fully within the jurisdiction, 
ownership, and control of the States ex- 
cept in the Federal fields of navigation, 
commerce, and national defense. We 
must remember that in both the Cali- 
fornia and the Texas cases strong dis- 
sents were issued from the majority 
decisions as written by Justices Black 
and Douglas, and that it is quite appar- 
ent that the thinking of the majority 
of the Court is apt to change, if not cer- 
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tain to change, if ever the membership 
of the Court is so changed as to refiect 
the more mode:ate thinking which now 
prevails in our Nation. I hope such a 
day will soon come. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is certainly true that 
the indication today is that the trend 
is not toward the ultraliberal point of 
view, and that if a President who did 
not share the ultraliberal viewpoint 
should occupy the White House, he 
might not in the future nominate, for 
the Supreme Court, Justices who shared 
the ultraliberal point of view, which is 
strange to many of us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, I 
believe, correct. 

In the California case, with one Justice 
disqualified, the Court was divided 6 to 2, 
with four other Justices following Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas, and two others 
dissenting strongly, namely, Justices 
Reed and Frankfurter. In the Texas 
case, with two judges disqualified, the 
majority decision—a 4-to-3 decision— 
was written by Justice Douglas, who was 
supported by Justice Black and two other 
Justices against three who dissented 
strongly, namely, Justices Reed, Minton, 
and Frankfurter. It is completely clear 
that no stability can exist under such a 
situation, which is subject to probable 
change as the personnel of the Court will 
change in the future. It is clear that 
Justices Black and Douglas, the ultra- 
liberal members of the Court, were the 
determining factor in the above deci- 
sions. The primary result of these deci- 
sions is, of course, equally clear. It is 
to vastly weaken the States and to 
greatly strengthen the centralized Fed- 
5 Government, or to greatly enlarge 
it. 

It is interesting to note how other 
phases of the zealous convictions of these 
ultraliberal members of the Supreme 
Court have been manifested within the 
recent past. I think it is informative to 
refer briefly to four cases in which the 
decisions were announced by the Court 
on March 3 and March 10, 1952. 

The first case, No. 8, of the October 
term, 1951, is the decision announced 
March 3, by which six members of the 
Court upheld the so-called Feinberg law 
of New York State. This law is de- 
signed to prevent the infiltration of the 
public-school system of New York by 
teachers who are Communists or who 
are members of organizations affiliated 
with communism. The majority opin- 
ion of the Court was written by Mr. Jus- 
tice Minton, with five other Justices con- 
curring. Two strong and unyielding dis- 
sents were written by Justices Black and 
Douglas. The opinion of Justice Black 
ends with the sentence: 

I dissent from the Court’s judgment sus- 
taining this law which effectively penalizes 


school teachers for their thoughts and their 
associates. 


The dissenting opinion of Justice 
Douglas includes the following quota- 
tions: 

I have not been able to accept the recent 
doctrine that a citizen who enters the public 
service can be forced to sacrifice his civil 
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rights. I cannot for example find in our 
constitutional scheme the power of a State 
to place its employees in the category sf 
second-class citizens by denying them free- 
dom of thought and expression. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of thought and 
expression to everyone in our society. All 
are entitled to it; and none needs it more 
than the teacher. 


Further, Justice Douglas says: 

The teacher is no longer a stimulant to 
adventurous thinking; she becomes instead a 
pipeline for safe and sound information. 


He ends his dissent with this state- 
ment: 

So long as she is a law-abiding citizen, so 
long as her performance within the public- 
school system meets professional standards, 
her private life, her political philosophy, her 
social creed should not be the cause of 
reprisals against her. 


The dissent of Justice Frankfurter was 
purely on the technical ground that he 
did not think the appropriate time had 
arrived for challenging the New York 
State law. That was what they were 
trying to do. They were trying to pre- 
vent the people of the State which is 
greatest in terms of population from ex- 
ercising discretion in connection with 
their control of school teachers, so that 
Communists should be weeded out and 
kept out of the school system. 

The majority opinion of Justice Min- 
ton contains the following recital: 

A teacher works in a sensitive area in a 
schoolroom. There he shapes the attitude 
of young minds toward the society in which 
they live. In this the State has a vital con- 
cern. It must preserve the integrity of the 
schools. That the school authorities have 
the right and the duty to screen the officials, 
teachers, and employees as to their fitness to 
maintain the integrity of the schools as a 


part of ordered society cannot be doubted. 


It is not necessary to comment, but I 
ask Senators which side of this divided 
court has acted in the interest of the 
people, and in accordance with the con- 
victions of the majority of sound-think- 
ing American people who want to see 
their schools protected against the in- 
filtration of communism? 

The second case which I shall men- 
tion, No. 201, was announced March 10, 
1952. This case had to do with whether 
contempt sentences should stand which 
were imposed by District Judge Medina 
on the attorneys who represented the 
11 Communist Party leaders who were 
convicted by a Federal jury in New York, 
after a turbulent 9-month trial, for vio- 
letion of the Smith Act. 
decision, which upheld the contempt 
sentences, Justice Jackson was joined by 
four other Justices. Justice Clark was 
disqualified, Justice Frankfurter dis- 
sented on the ground that the trial 
should have been beforg another judge. 
Justices Black and Douglas dissented 
generally, insisting even that the de- 
fendants were entitled to right of trial 
by jury. 

In other words, the 9 months which 
had already dragsed the case out in 
such a way as to oifend the sense of pro- 
priety of most people in this Nation were 
not sufficient, but another such trial 
must be held of the lawyers who repre- 
sented the Communists to see whether 
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they should be adjudged guilty of 
contempt. 

The flagrant misconduct of counsel, 
and their disrespect for the trial court 
which was evident throughout this long 
trial, was noted by the Nation as a whole, 
and I do not think it requires discussion 
at this time. I note only the quotation 
from the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Black, as follows: 

I believe these petitioners were entitled 
to a jury trial. I believe a jury is all the 
more necessary to obtain a fair trial when 
the alleged offense relates to conduct that has 
personally affronted a judge. 


In other words, if a trial judge, as was 
held by the dissenting opinion, has felt 
that he must not act peremptorily at 
the very time of the contempt, but must 
instead, in order to avoid starting again 
a trial which has already consumed 
months, let the matter go over until the 
end of the trial, he must, under that 
thinking, because he is confronted by 
the contemptuous statement of trial 
counsel about him, certify the matter to 
be tried by a jury, and begin all over 
again the whole ridiculous procedure. 

In Justice Douglas’ dissenting opinion 
is contained the following: 

I also agree with Mr. Justice Black that 
petitioners were entitled by the Constitution 
to a trial by jury. 


The third case to which I refer was 
announced March 10, and it combines 
Nos. 43, 206, and 264 of the October term. 
With Justice Clark disqualified, Justice 
Jackson writes the majority opinion for 
himself and five other members of the 
Court. Justices Douglas and Black 
alone dissent. The question was wheth- 
er the United States constitutionally may 
deport a legally resident alien because 
of membership in the Communist Party 
which membership terminated before 
the enactment of the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940. In other words, can aliens 
who have been Communists in the past 
continue to reside in our Nation as a 
matter of right though continuing to 
refuse to take upon themselves the duties 
and obligations of our citizenship? In 
upholding the act of Congress, Justice 
Jackson’s opinion reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

Under the conditions which produced this 
act can we declare that congressional alarm 
about a coalition of Communist power with- 
out, and Communist conspiracy within, the 


United States is either a fantasy or a pre- 
tense? 


Again: 


We think that in the present state of the 
world, it would be rash and irresponsible 
to reinterpret our fundamental law to deny 
or qualify the Government’s power of de- 
portation. However desirable world-wide 
amelioration of the lot of aliens, we think 
it is peculiarly a subject for international 
diplomacy. It should not be initiated by 
judicial decision which can only deprive our 
own Government of a power of defense and 
reprisal without obtaining for American citi- 
zens abroad any reciprocal privileges or im- 
munities. * * * It (the Congress) re- 
garded the fact that an alien defied our 
laws to join the Communist Party as an 
indication that he had developed little com- 
prehension of the principles or practice of 
representative government or else was un- 
willing to ahkide by them, 
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The dissenting opinion by Justice 
Douglas in which he is joined by Justice 
Black in refusing to uphold the right 
of Congress to exclude these aliens of 
longtime residence who were formerly 
Communists reads in part as follows: 

The right to be immune from arbitrary de- 
crees of banishment certainly may be more 
important to liberty than the civil rights 
which all aliens enjoy when they reside here. 
Unless they are free from arbitrary banish- 
ment, the liberty they enjoy while they live 
here is indeed illusory. Banishment is pun- 
ishment in the practical sense. It may de- 
prive a man and his family of all that makes 
life worth while. Those who have their roots 
here have an important stake in this country. 
Their plans for themselves and their hopes 
for their children all depend on their right 
to stay. If they are uprooted and sent to 
lands no longer Known to them, no longer 
hospitable, they become displaced, homeless 
people condemned to bitterness and despair. 


The fourth and last case which I men- 
tion, decided March 10, which combines 
No. 35 and No. 136, relates to the author- 
ity of the Attorney General, as upheld by 
the majority of the Court, to hold with- 
out bail aliens who are present Commu- 
nists, until they can be deported. Justice 
Reed was joined by four other Justices 
in upholding the authority of the At- 
torney General. Justices Frankfurter 
and Burton differed from the majority 
opinion on technical grounds relating to 
whether or not the discretion of the At- 
torney General must be personally exer- 
cised. As in the preceding case, how- 
ever, the opinions of Justice Douglas and 
Black go all out in denying the authority 
of the Attorney General to hold alien 
Communists without bail until their 
cases can be concluded. I quote from 
Justice Douglas’ opinion, as follows: 

If the Constitution does not permit expul- 
sion of these aliens (aliens who are present 
Communists) for their past actions or pres- 
ent expressions unaccompanied by con- 
duct—and I do not think it does—then they 
are illegally detained and should be set free, 
making the issue of bail meaningless. 


Mr. Justice Douglas held, in other 
words, that he felt that Communists, 
though admitted to be such, and though 
admitted to be aliens, could not be ex- 
cluded because of past actions or present 
expressions unaccompanied by conduct. 

I quote also from Mr. Justice Black’s 
opinion, as follows: 

Thus it clearly appears that these aliens 
are held in jail without bail for no reason 
except that they had been active in the Com- 
munist movement. 


Apparently the fact that they have 
been active in the Communist move- 
ment and the fact that they are aliens 
should not justify deportation. 

He also refers with disapproval to the 
action of the trial judge, as follows: 

He (the trial judge) said, “I am not going 
to release men and women that the Attorney 
General’s office says are security risks”; he 
also said, “I am not going to turn these 
people loose if they are Communists, any 
more than I would turn loose a deadly germ 
in this community. If that is my duty, let 
the circuit court say so and assume the 
burden.” 
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Of course, the Supreme Court even- 
tually told him that it was his duty and 
his right. 

These remarks to counsel show that he 
kept these people in jail only because he 
thought Communists, as such, were too dan- 
gerous to the Nation to be allowed to asso- 
ciate with other people. 


Mr. President, I have not quoted from 
these decisions with any other purpose 
than to show that those who are so 
ardently aware of the problems of in- 
dividuals and of individual freedom and 
liberty have allowed their liberalism to 
go to the lengths disclosed by the read- 
ing of the decisions which I have just 
read. 

At the same time they seek to build 
heavy additions to the Federal power, 
because through that means they can so 
quickly overcall and rule out attempted 
activities and actions by the States and 
the lesser communities. They are en- 
titled to their views; and it is one of 
the glories of our Nation that we permit 
them to have such views. 

The real question addressed to the dis- 
cretion of the Congress is whether or not 
we want to follow people who have that 
philosophy, people who, with their ultra- 
liberalism, are leading the Nation in the 
direction in which they are leading it, 
to overgreat federalization and pater- 
nalism, to too great grants of Federal 
powers, and to too great control by the 
Federal Government of the State gov- 
ernments, as was attempted in the mi- 
nority decision in the Feinberg case, in 
its effort to upset the law of the State 
of New York. 

Is that the sound direction in which 
to go? Is it not absolutely clear and 
true that the sounder decision and the 
better policy is that expressed in each 
instance by those on the other side of 
the fence from the ultraliberal thinkers? 

We, as the representatives of the peo- 
ple of this Nation, must be on the alert 
not to make any additional dangerous 
decisions for the overaggrandizement of 
our Federal bureaucracy and for the 
continued diminution of the powers and 
responsibilities of the States and for the 
tearing down of the protection of the 
- great majority of our people. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that from time to 
time, particularly in some of the aca- 
demic circles, some of the so-called 
ultra-liberals have taken the position 
that even our structure of State govern- 
ment is outmoded, and that a better 
system might be to have vast regional 
authorities established which would take 
over some of the powers which are now 
exercised by the States? Fortunately, 
under our Constitution there is no way 
in which the States can be deprived of 
equal representation in the Senate, be- 
cause the only part of the Constitution, 
as I read it, that is not subject to amend- 
ment is that part dealing with the equal 
representation of the States. The Con- 
stitution provides that no State shall 
be deprived of its equal representation 
in the Senate without its consent. Hav- 
ing been foreclosed from destroying our 
Federal system under the Constitution, 
the only alternative they have is to shift 
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from the States the powers which were 
reserved to them, and to move those pow-= 
ers either to the Federal Government 
itself or to some vast new sytem of re- 
gional authority. 

I say to the able Senator from Flor- 
ida that it is not too far-fetched to be- 
lieve that if this tendency continues we 
shall find in the years ahead that there 
will be set up vast regional authorities 
which in effect will make some of the 
regions of this country merely provinces 
of the Federal Government. It is only 
by a very clear defense of the rights of 
the States of the Nation under the Con- 
stitution that we can stop that tenden- 
cy here and now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California. He 
is eminently correct. I believe this is 
the place and now is the time and this 
is the subject matter in which the trend 
toward socialism, the trend toward over- 
great Federal power, the trend away 
from State responsibility and the trend 
away from local and individual respon- 
sibility must be stopped. There will not 
be a better occasion, and there will not 
be a more worth while cause in which 
the Congress can rally and see that that 
trend shall be stopped and reversed, be- 
cause the Senator knows perfectly well 
that with this overcentralization and 
overgreat growth has come such great 
weight that the whole overgrown struc- 
ture almost falls apart under its own 
weight. 

The Senator is a devoted member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. He 
knows how completely impossible it is 
for any one Senator to digest all of the 
provisions of that great volume which 


embraces in a very general way indeed 
the various appropriations which are 
required to be made to keep running 
our Federal Government and its multi- 


farious agencies. The thing has gotten 
so big that it invites disastrous misman- 
agement, invites corruption and fraud, 
invites overpaternalism on the part of 
the Federal Government, and invites the 
coming here of indiivdual citizens for 
things that they ought to do for them- 
selves on a local level. 

As an example, the pending measure 
would force our citizens who live along 
the seacoasts of our Nation to come to 
Washington in connection with relatively 
minor matters having to do with the 
development of the coastal lands which 
I have mentioned during the course of 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, I understand that it is 
agreeable to the majority leader for ine 
to have the floor again tomorrow when 
the Senate convenes, and I should like 
to make a motion for a recess at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has the floor. 


RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Unless there is fur- 
ther business to be transacted, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 26, 1952, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian, 
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TuespAy, Marcu 25, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we unite our hearts 
in a prayer of penitence and confession, 
of praise and adoration, of supplication 
and intercession, wilt Thou bestow upon 
us the blessings which we most need. 

Forgive us for so often seeking merely 
the transient and temporal blessings, 
which will minister to our epicurean de- 
sires, and with little concern for the 
abiding and eternal spiritual blessings. 

Grant that the life of our Republic 
may be more firmly rooted in the moral 
principles and that we may be a people 
whose God is the Lord, striving to bring 
in the kingdom of righteousness, justice, 
freedom, and fraternity. ~ 

Hear us in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 648. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of aliens 
Max Mayer Hirsch Winzelberg and Mrs. Jenty 
Fuss De Winzelberg; 

H.R. 748. An act for the relief of Basil 
Vasso Argyris and Mrs. Aline Argyris; 

H.R.773. An act for the relief of Mering 
Bichara; 

H.R. 827. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel J. Casas and Mrs. Julia Nakpil Casas; 

H.R. 1043. An act to provide for medical 
services to non-Indians in Indian hospitals, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1234. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Selma Cecelia Gahl; 

H. R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio Valdengo; 

H.R. 1446. An act for the relief of Cal- 
cedonio Tagliarini; 

H.R. 1828. An act for the relief of Maria 
Szentgyorgyi Mayer; 

H. R. 1831. An act to admit Luigi Morelli to 
the United States for permanent residence; 

H.R. 1857. An act for the relief of James 
Yao; 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita; 

H.R. 2775. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Barbara Vollrath and Mrs. Margarete 
Elise Vollrath; 

H. R. 2833. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Bing and Nina Bing; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; 

H. R. 3144. An act relating to certain con- 
struction cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; 

H.R. 2153. An act for the relief of Signa 
Angela Maino Cristallo; 

H.R. 3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; 

H. R. 3847. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to School District 
No. 28, Ronan, Mont., a paten* in fee to cer- 
tain Indian land; 

H.R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 
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H. R. 4268. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 

H. R. 4467. An act to incorporate the Con- 
ference of State Societies, Washington, D. C.; 

H.R. 4798. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to qualifications of 
jurors; 

H. R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H.R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); 

H.R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; 

H.R. 5598. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a 
parcel of land to the Mount Olivet Cemetery 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

H.R. 5951. An act to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan; 

H.R. 6242. An act to restore certain land 
to the Territory of Hawaii and to authorize 
said Territory to exchange the whole or a 
portion of the same; 

H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution providing 
for recognition and endorsement of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair and Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center in New Orleans, 
La.; and 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master, steamship Flying Enterprise. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.761. An act for the relief of Ywiko 
Tsutsumi; 

H.R. 899. An act for the relief of Malka 
Dwojra Kron; 

H. R. 1739. An act to amend section 331 of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended, 
concerning the care and treatment of per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy; 

H. R. 2737. An act to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, ob- 
servers, and other officers for certain expenses 
incurred while on authorized missions in for- 
eign countries; 

H.R. 3668. An act for the relief of David 
Yeh; and 

H. R. 3954. An act to authorize the Mount 
Olivet Cemetery Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to grant and convey to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a portion of the lands heretofore 
granted to such association by the United 
States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and concurrent resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S.148. An act for the relief of Gerdina 
Josephina Van Delft; 

S.171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Pielecki Kennedy; 

S. 365. An act for the relief of Jean Krue- 
ger and Edith Krueger; 

S. 420. An act for the relief of Gloria Wil- 
son; x 
‘ S. 569. An act for the relief of May Hos- 
en; 

S. 603. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Charwat, and her daughter, Wanda Aino 
Charwat; 

S. 645. An act to provide for designation of 
the United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital now being constructed at Seattle, 
Wash., as the Hiram R. Gale Memorial Hos- 
pital; - 

8S. 762. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Urszu: 

S. 779. An act for the relief of Ziemowit Z. 
Karpinski; 
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S.'794. An act for the relief of Mrs. Shu- 
Ting Liu Hsia and her daughter, Lucia; 

S. 869. An act for the relief of Marie Caf- 
calaki; 

S. 992. An act for the relief of Daniel Wol- 
konsky and his wife, Xenia Wolkonsky; 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of Wai Hsueh 
Tan, Mrs. May Jane Tan, Robert Tingsing 
Tan, and Ellen Tan; 

S. 1050. An act for the relief of Hisako 
Hanabata; 

S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Bertoli, 
Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio Ballerini; 

S. 1162. An act for the relief of Pietro Me- 
duri; 

S. 1189. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lombardo; 

S. 1420. An act for the relief of Pinfang 
Hsia; 

S. 1422. An act for the relief of Jerry J. 
Lencioni; 

S. 1469. An act for the relief of Julie Bet- 
telheim and Evelyn Lang Hirsch; 

S. 1494. An act for the relief of George 
Georgacopoulos; 

S. 1527. An act for the relief of Sisters Do- 
lores Illa Martori, Maria Josefa Dalmau 
Vallve, and Ramona Cabarrocas Canals; 

S. 1586. An act to stabilize the economy of 
dependent residents of New Mexico using 
certain lands of the United States known as 
the North Lobato and El Pueblo tracts, origi- 
nally purchased from relief program funds, 
and now administered under agreement by 
the Carson and Santa Fe National Forests, 
to effect permanent transfer of these lands, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1555. An act for the relief of Rosarina 
Garofalo; 

8.1565. An act for the relief of Andy 
Duzsik; 

S. 1630. An act to amend the provisions of 
the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1235, 1253) 
authorizing the granting of easements for 
rights-of-way for electrical transmission, 
telephone, and telegraph lines and poles; 

S. 1679. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Gorove; 

8.1765. An act for the relief of Harumi 
Kamiaka; 

S. 1766. An act for the relief of Frederic 
James Mercado; 

S.1812. An act for the relief cf Janice 
Justina King; 

S. 1828. An act to confirm the status of cer- 
tain civilian employees of nonappropriated 
fund instrumentalities under the Armed 
Forces with respect to laws administered by 
the Civil Service Commission, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1843. An act for the relief of John Kint- 
zig and Tatiana A. Kintzig; 

S. 1855. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Volk, also known as Steven Craig Delano; 

S. 1863. An act to effect the entry into the 
United States of Yukio Niimura, a minor 
Japanese national; 


S. 1891. An act for the relief of Lubo Pas-' 


kKalovic; 

S. 1999. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
an agreement with any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof, to provide that 
the head of each department or agency of 
the United States shall comply with the re- 
quirements of any statute of such State, 
Territory, possession, or subdivision, which 
imposes upon employers generally the duty 
of withholding sums from the compensation 
of such employees; 

S. 2033. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
S. Boyd; 

S. 2034. An act for the relief of Charlotte 
Elizabeth Cason; 

S. 2051. An act for the relief of Naomi 
Saito; 

§. 2066. An act for the 
Geraldine Connelly; 

S.2102. An act for the relief of Alcide 
Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; 


relief of Heidi 
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S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard A, 
Seidenberg; 

S. 2220. An act for the relief of Theresa 
Hatcher; 

S. 2266. An act to authorize and validate 
payments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy within the period of 
March 17, 1947, to July 1, 1948; 

S.2294. An act for the relief of Carl 
Himura; 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger Ku- 
bischke; 

S. 2380. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the regulation of the practice 
of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people from empiri- 
cism in relation thereto,” approved June 6, 
1892, and acts amendatory thereof; 

S. 2390. An act to amend section 302 (4) 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as amended, relating to penalties; 

S. 2462. An act for the relief of Teruo 
Uechi; 

S. 2485. An act to provide for the issuance 
of a distinctive service ribbon bar in recog- 
nition of the services of merchant seamen; 

S. 2530. An act to provide certain decora- 
tions for outstanding and heroic conduct or 
service by persons serving in the American 
merchant marine; 

S. 2544. An act to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to provide for 
judicial relief; 

S. 2552. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of qualified women as physicians and 
specialists in the medical services of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Richard Sushko; 

S. 2569. An act to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; 

8.2571. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Daniel Davis, Jr.; 

S. 2593. An act for the relief of Jean Ha- 
mamoto, also known as Sharon Lea Brooks; 

S. 2611. An act to amend section 3 (a) of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, 
as amended; 

S. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Y. Mueller; 

S. 2643. An act for the relief of Kathleen 
Cowley; 

S. 2672. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Mueller (also known as Elizabeth Philbrick) ; 

S. 2677. An act to restore to 70 pounds and 
100 inches in girth and length combined the 
maximum weight and size limitations for 
appliances, and parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails; 

S. 2721. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska and be- 
tween Haines, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, and oth- 
er points in Alaska or the continental United 
States, either directly or via a foreign port, 
or for any part of the transportation; 

§S. 2770. An act for the relief of Matheos 
Alafouzos; 

S.J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to permit 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
make commitments to purchase certain 
mortgages; 

S. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; 

S. Con. Res. 67. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 68. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VAIL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes on tomorrow, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, 
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HELLENIC INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 131 years ago today, March 25, 
1821, Hellenic independence was de- 
clared. Today, Greeks everywhere ac- 
claim the day that gave the Greek people 
a new birth of freedom. This anniver- 
sary marks the resurrection of a nation 
whose people, through the ages, have 
blazed the way for a higher and better 
civilization. 

Located at the gateway between Asia 
and Europe, its people for centuries have 
been in the path of the most dreadful 
wars of history. 

In the early days, Greece was a dom- 
inant part of the civilized world. Its 
sturdy mariners carried the torch of lib- 
erty to other lands, and it enjoyed a 
civilization that left its impress upon 
other people and other nations. 

One who visits Athens cannot help 
being thrilled as he stands amid ancient 
ruins and recalls the historic past of 
these proud people. 

Ever since its resurrection, Greece has 
constantly suffered and sacrificed to re- 
main free. It has been forced to the 
supreme test on many occasions, but it 
never faltered. No finer pages of its his- 
tory were ever recorded than its magnif- 
icent resistance of the German forces in 
World War II. The final result was 
never in doubt. A few brave people could 
not win over the overwhelming forces of 
the mighty German army. But they 
fought and they died, and through their 
sacrifices, they gave the allied armies 
precious time in which to prepare for the 
victory that was to come later. 

Americans everywhere have a friendly 
feeling for the Greek nation. And they 
know those friendly sentiments will be 
reciprocated. We have been proud to 
aid in its reconstruction and we rejoice 
it stands today a sentinel to block a pos- 
sible Communist march into Africa. 

On this patriotic Greek holiday, we 
salute this ancient kingdom and hope 
for its eternal freedom and the oppor- 
tunity, through peace, to bring greater 
blessings to its brave and proud people, 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Mr. FURCOLO, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill (H. 
R. 7216) making appropriations for the 
Government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1634), which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 
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PROVIDING FOR INVESTIGATIONS BY THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION IN LIEU 
OF FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee submitted 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 2077) to provide for certain 
investigations by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in lieu of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and for other purposes- 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the conference report 
just filed, to provide for certain investi- 
gations by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, I desire to inform the House 
that that will be the first order of busi- 
ness tomorrow. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY AGENCY, AND RELATED INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7151) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of La- 
bor, Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited not to exceed 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ScHwasE] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call.of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 35] 


Allen, Calif. Chiperfield Hart 

Bailey Cole, N. Y. Havenner 
Baring Combs Hébert 
Barrett Crawford Hedrick 
Battle Dawson Herter 

Beall Dingell Holifield 
Blatnik Dollinger Javits 
Boggs, Del. Doyle Jenison 
Bolling Flood Johnson 
Boykin Fugate Kelly, N. Y. 
Brooks Gamble Kersten, Wis. 
Buchanan Gathings Larcade 
Buckley Gavin McCarthy 
Buffett Granger Martin, Iowa 
Carrigg Grant Miller, Calif. 
Case Hall, Mills 

Celler Edwin Arthur Morano 
Chatham Hand Morrison 


March 25 


Morton Scott, Hardie Taylor 
Murdock Scott, Velde 
Murray, Wis. Hugh D., Jr. Weichel 
O’Konski Scudder Welch 
Passman Sheehan Wickersham 
Patman Sheppard Widnall 
Powell Stockman Wood, Ga. 
Roosevelt Sutton 

Sasscer Tackett 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 355 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FEDERAL SECU- 
RITY AGENCY, AND RELATED INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1953 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7151) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. COLMER in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent offices are happy to 
bring to you their recommendations for 
the appropriation for 1953. We have 
heard, perhaps, the same story over the 
past 8 or 10 years that, year in and year 
out, this is one of the most difficult and 
one of the most interesting appropria- 
tion bills that comes before this House. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation bill 
deals primarily with human beings; hu- 
man beings that are alive today, and in 
the interest of those who are working 
at the present time. This bill includes 
appropriations for the entire Labor De- 
partment and the Federal Security 
Agency, which includes all the public 
health measures that we have in our 
Government at the present time. 

Mr- Chairman, I think we have one of 
the best subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. It has 
been my privilege to have served on this 
committee now for 6 years, the last 4 
years as its chairman, and I can say in 
all sincerity this afternoon that this 
subcommittee at the present time is one 
of the best that I have ever served with. 
On my right, on the Democratic side, we 
have as the ranking Democratic Mem- 
ber a physician, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, Dr. Heprick, who has 
served on this committee for the past 4, 
5, or 6 years. He tells me that we are 


going to lose him this year because he 
is now a candidate for Governor of the 
great State of West Virginia. The sub- 
committee is going to miss him, because 
we have relied on his judgment in the 
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past so much in relation to all appro- 
priations and especially with respect to 
the Public Health Service. Next we have 
the gentleman from New York, Judge 
McGratu, who has given invaluable serv- 
ice to this subcommittee, and has been 
one of the most conscientious members 
onit. Then we have the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr- Denton], who has turned 
out to be one of the best members to have 
served on the subcommittee. On my 
left, on the Republican side, the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Scuwase] has 
served on this committee in previous 
Congresses. He was on the committee 
when I first served on it back in 1946, 
1947, and 1948, when that party was in 
the majority. He has been one of the 
most conscientious members that has 
ever served on this committee, and his 
knowledge of all the agencies that we 
are appropriating money for is very 
helpful to the entire committee. 

Along with him is the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Bussey], who has served on 
this committee for the past 2 years. I 
can say the same about him, for he has 
been very attentive and very sincere in 
his evaluation of all the justifications be- 
fore the committee and all the hearings 
that have been held. 

We have a new clerk this year, Mr. 
Moyer, who has served with distinction. 
We thought we were losing a valuable 
clerk when we lost our clerk to the armed 
services this year, but in Mr. Moyer we 
have an able replacement. Ido not know 
what any committee would do without 
an able and efficient clerk. We have that 
in our own clerk, Bob Moyer. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been consider- 
ing this appropriation since the second 
week in January. There was no hurry in 
connection with these hearings at all. 
We have given everyone who wanted to 
be heard, every Government agency and 
any outsiders who made a request, an 
opportunity to be heard before the com- 
mittee and to express their views for 
or against any appropriation contained 
in the estimates we had before us. 

This year the total amount requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget for all the 
agencies for which we are appropriating 
for was $1,983,000,000. We are recom- 
mending to you a 1953 appropriation of 
$1,786,600,000, or a cut of $197,000,000, 
which is approximately a 10 percent cut 
over-all. 

If you will refer to the report, you will 
notice from the tables at the end that in 
1952 they had available, including the 
supplementals we passed a couple of 
weeks ago, $1,956,000,000. What we are 
allowing in next year’s appropriation is 
$170,000,000 below what they had avail- 
able in 1952, which is a cut of about 844 
percent below what they had in 1952. 

The first part of this report deals with 
the Labor Department. A year ago when 
we submitted our report on the 1952 ap- 
propriation to you, as we are doing today 
for 1953, I think everyone noticed in the 
tables that were presented, in connection 
with those 1952 appropriations, that we 
cut every single item in the Department 
of Labor. We cut the estimates for 1952 
by $7,782,000. That was a cut of $7,400,- 
000 below what they had in 1951. 
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This year in the report we bring to you 
the Labor Department asked for a total 
of $228,000,000, and we have allowed 
them $211,000,000, which is a decrease 
of over $16,000,000 below the estimates 
for 1953 and $4,500,000 below what they 
had in 1952. So the report we brought 
before you a year ago showed that we 
were bringing in here, as far as the De- 
partment of Labor was concerned, a bill 
$7,400,000 below what they had in 1951, 
and the bill we bring before you today is 
$4,500,000 below what they had in 1952 
and $16,400,000 below the estimates for 
1953. So you see a definite reduction 
from 1951 on through 1952 and 1953. 

I doubt if there is a committee that 
can show a better demonstration of sav- 
ings not only in 1 year but over a period 
of 3 years in a small department like 
this. When we talk about the Depart- 
ment of Labor we talk about an over-all 
estimate of $228,000,000. But there are 
two items in the report that Congress has 
no control over at all. One is grants to 
States of $183,500,000 in connection with 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. Thatis nota drain on the Federal 
Treasury at all. It is 3% of 1 percent, 
which is paid by the employers and the 
employees. 'The Federal Government to- 
day is making in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 a year on that 
fund. The biggest single item in the 
Department of Labor is the $183,500,000, 
and on that we are making a profit. That 
is no cost to the Federal Treasury at all 
because it is all paid in by the employees 
and the employer. 

The other big part of the Department 
of Labor is the $35,000,000 for the em- 
ployee’s compensation fund. That is set 
up strictly by the law of the Congress. 
We have no control over it at all. The 
cost all depends on the number of Fed- 
eral workers who get injured in the line 
of service, and that in turn depends to 
a great extent on the number of Federal 
employees on the payroll at the present 
time. If the Federal payroll goes up, 
then injuries go up. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to meet 
the cost of these injuries, and we have 
no control over that at all. 

So, all in all, I think without a doubt, 
this is the best bill as far as cutting ap- 
propriations is concerned, that we have 
brought before the House in many years. 

What are the major changes in the 
Department of Labor? The major cuts 
we made were first with reference 
to the employment-security program. 
They had an estimate this year of 
$1,254,000 for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service to provide jobs for veterans. We 
cut that $254,000. We cut it because the 
employment offices in every State have a 
man for that specific purpose to help the 
veteran obtain a job, and also because 
of the high employment we have in the 
country at the present time. There is 
only one thing that bothers me about 


* cutting an appropriation like this, and 


that is that we have areas of high un- 
employment in the country, and in order 
to treat the veteran fairly there should 
be some formula devised by those who are 
administering this program to put most 
of the appropriations we have allowed 
them, which is $1,000,000 for 1953, to be 
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spent in those areas of high unemploy- 
ment where the veteran is out of work 
and really needs some help in finding a 
job. The other cut that we made in the 
Unemployment Security Office was 
$2,800,000 for the Mexican labor pro- 
gram. You know that about 2 weeks ago 
we gave a supplemental appropriation 
to the Department of Labor for the con- 
tinuation of this program until June 30, 
1952. We gave them about $450,000. 
But, because the agreement, which was 
reached between this country and Mex- 
ico, has been extended only to May 11, 
1952, we did not feel that we could be 
appropriating money in this bill to carry 
on in the fiscal year 1953 when we did 
not know whether or not the agreement 
between the two countries was going to 
be extended. In all fairness, I must say 
to you, if an agreement is reached, and 
the Bureau of the Budget allows this 
amount, this committee will have to sit 
again sometime in May or June and come 
before you with an estimate for the con- 
tinuation of the program. 

The other major change we made was 
in the employees-compensation program. 
We allowed an increase there. The 
budget request included funds to estab- 
lish two field offices, one in the San Fran- 
cisco area and one in Boston to deter- 
mine whether or not it would be more 
economical to dispose of some of these 
claims out in the field rather than to 
have all the work centralized here in 
Washington. After thorough discussion, 
we did allow them about $60,000 to estab- 
lish an office in San Francisco because 
that was the one that was the farthest 
away and would cover the greatest num- 
ber of employees served under this 
program. 

We have allowed other increases in 
salaries and expenses for the Employees 
Compensation Commission, because of 
the increase in employment. 

I must say to you today that in all of 
our experience on this committee, the 
Employees Compensation Commission 
has been, without doubt, the most con- 
servative Government agency that has 
appeared before us. They have seldom 
if ever overestimated what they were 
going to need for:the next year. They 
have always underestimated. In the 
past 6 years we have had to come up with 
five supplemental appropriations, be- 
cause they were underestimating all the 
time. 

We cut the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
$1,000,000. They came in with some new 
programs. They wanted additional 
money for the international statistical 
program, which was denied. They 
wanted new employees to set up a new 
program of housing, which was denied. 
We believe they do an excellent job on 
the consumer’s price index, as you all 
know, a number of contracts between la- 
bor and management are based upon 
that index. We do.not intend that this 
cut will be applied to curtail that par- 
ticular office of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, because we want that part of the 
statistical program to be above reproach. 
We want it used fairly in behalf of both 
labor and management. We have taken 
care of that in the report. 
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HELLENIC INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 131 years ago today, March 25, 
1821, Hellenic independence was de- 
clared. Today, Greeks everywhere ac- 
claim the day that gave the Greek people 
a new birth of freedom. This anniver- 
sary marks the resurrection of a nation 
whose people, through the ages, have 
blazed the way for a higher and better 
civilization. 

Located at the gateway between Asia 
and Europe, its people for centuries have 
been in the path of the most dreadful 
wars of history. 

In the early days, Greece was a dom- 
inant part of the civilized world. Its 
sturdy mariners carried the torch of lib- 
erty to other lands, and it enjoyed a 
civilization that left its impress upon 
other people and other nations. 

One who visits Athens cannot help 
being thrilled as he stands amid ancient 
ruins and recalls the historic past of 
these proud people. 

Ever since its resurrection, Greece has 
constantly suffered and sacrificed to re- 
main free. It has been forced to the 
supreme test on many occasions, but it 
never faltered. No finer pages of its his- 
tory were ever recorded than its magnif- 
icent resistance of the German forces in 
World War II. The final result was 
never in doubt. A few brave people could 
not win over the overwhelming forces of 
the mighty German army. But they 
fought and they died, and through their 
sacrifices, they gave the allied armies 
precious time in which to prepare for the 
victory that was to come later. 

Americans everywhere have a friendly 
feeling for the Greek nation. And they 
know those friendly sentiments will be 
reciprocated. We have been proud to 
aid in its reconstruction and we rejoice 
it stands today a sentinel to block a pos- 
sible Communist march into Africa. 

On this patriotic Greek holiday, we 
salute this ancient kingdom and hope 
for its eternal freedom and the oppor- 
tunity, through peace, to bring greater 
blessings to its brave and proud people, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Mr. FURCOLO, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill (H. 
R. 7216) making appropriations for the 
Government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1634) , which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. . 
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PROVIDING FOR INVESTIGATIONS BY THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION IN LIEU 
OF FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee submitted 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 2077) to provide for certain 
investigations by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in lieu of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the conference report 
just filed, to provide for certain investi- 
gations by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, I desire to inform the House 
that that will be the first order of busi- 
ness tomorrow. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY AGENCY, AND RELATED INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES AIlPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7151) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of La- 
bor, Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited not to exceed 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ScHwazEe] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 35] 


Chiperfield 
Cole, N. Y. 
Combs 
Crawford 
Dawson 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Doyle 
Flood 
Fugate 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavin 


Allen, Calif, 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battle 
Beall 
Blatnik 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolling 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Carrigg 
Case 
Celler 
Chatham 


Hart 
Havenner 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Herter 
Holifield 
Javits 
Jenison 
Johnson 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kersten, Wis. 
Larcade 
McCarthy 
Granger Martin, Iowa 
Grant Miller, Calif. 
Hall, Mills 

Edwin Arthur Morano 
Hand Morrison 
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Morton Taylor 
Murdock 
Murray, Wis. 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Patman 
Powell 


Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scudder 
Sheehan 
Sheppard 
Stockman 
Roosevelt Sutton 
Sasscer Tackett 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 355 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Wickersham 
Widnall 
Wood, Ga. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FEDERAL SECU- 
RITY AGENCY, AND RELATED INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1953 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7151) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. COLMER in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent offices are happy to 
bring to you their recommendations for 
the appropriation for 1953. We have 
heard, perhaps, the same story over the 
past 8 or 10 years that, year in and year 
out, this is one of the most difficult and 
one of the most interesting appropria- 
tion bills that comes before this House. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation bill 
deals primarily with human beings; hu- 
man beings that are alive today, and in 
the interest of those who are working 
at the present time. This bill includes 
appropriations for the entire Labor De- 
partment and the Federal Security 
Agency, which includes all the public 
health measures that we have in our 
Government at the present time. 

Mr- Chairman, I think we have one of 
the best subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. It has 
been my privilege to have served on this 
committee now for 6 years, the last 4 
years as its chairman, and I can say in 
all sincerity this afternoon that this 
subcommittee at the present time is one 
of the best that I have ever served with. 
On my right, on the Democratic side, we 
have as the ranking Democratic Mem- 
ber a physician, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, Dr. Hepricx, who has 
served on this committee for the past 4, 
5, or 6 years. He tells me that we are 
going to lose him this year because he 
is now a candidate for Governor of the 
great State of West Virginia. The sub- 
committee is going to miss him, because 
we have relied on his judgment in the 
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past so much in relation to all appro- 
priations and especially with respect to 
the Public Health Service. Next we have 
the gentleman from New York, Judge 
McGratu, who has given invaluable serv- 
ice to this subcommittee, and has been 
one of the most conscientious members 
onit. Then we have the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr- DEeNTon], who has turned 
out to be one of the best members to have 
served on the subcommittee. On my 
left, on the Republican side, the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ScHwase] has 
served on this committee in previous 
Congresses. He was on the committee 
when I first served on it back in 1946, 
1947, and 1948, when that party was in 
the majority. He has been one of the 
most conscientious members that has 
ever served on this committee, and his 
knowledge of all the agencies that we 
are appropriating money for is very 
helpful to the entire committee. 

Along with him is the gentleman from 
Iliinois [Mr. Bussey], who has served on 
this committee for the past 2 years. I 
can say the same about him, for he has 
been very attentive and very sincere in 
his evaluation of all the justifications be- 
fore the committee and all the hearings 
that have been held. 

We have a new clerk this year, Mr. 
Moyer, who has served with distinction. 
We thought we were losing a valuable 
clerk when we lost our clerk to the armed 
services this year, but in Mr. Moyer we 
have an able replacement. Ido not know 
what any committee would do without 
an able and efficient clerk. We have that 
in our own clerk, Bob Moyer. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been consider- 
ing this appropriation since the second 
week in January. There was no hurry in 
connection with these hearings at all. 
We have given everyone who wanied to 
be heard, every Government agency and 
any outsiders who made a request, an 
opportunity to be heard before the com- 
mittee and to express their views for 
or against any appropriation contained 
in the estimates we had before us. 

This year the total amount requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget for all the 
agencies for which we are appropriating 
for was $1,983,000,000. We are recom- 
mending to you a 1953 appropriation of 
$1,786,000,000, or a cut of $197,000,000, 
which is approximately a 10 percent cut 
over-all. 

If you will refer to the report, you will 
notice from the tables at the end that in 
1952 they had available, including the 
supplementals we passed a couple of 
weeks ago, $1,856,000,000. What we are 
allowing in next year’s appropriation is 
$170,000,000 below what they had avail- 
able in 1952, which is a cut of about 814 
percent below what they had in 1952. 

The first part of this report deals with 
the Labor Department. A year ago when 
we submitted our report on the 1952 ap- 
propriation to you, as we are doing today 
for 1953, I think everyone noticed in the 
tables that were presented, 'n connection 
with those 1952 appropriations, that we 
cut every single item in the Department 
of Labor. We cut the estimates for 1952 
by $7,782,000. That was a cut of $7,400,- 
000 below what they had in 1951. 
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This year in the report we bring to you 
the Labor Department asked for a total 
of $228,000,000, and we have allowed 
them $211,000,000, which is a decrease 
of over $16,000,000 below the estimates 
for 1953 and $4,500,000 below what they 
had in 1952. So the report we brought 
before you a year ago showed that we 
were bringing in here, as far as the De- 
partment of Labor was concerned, a bill 
$7,400,000 below what they had in 1951, 
and the bill we bring before you today is 
$4,500,000 below what they had in 1952 
and $16,400,000 below the estimates for 
1953. So you see a definite reduction 
from 1951 on through 1952 and 1953. 

I doubt if there is a committee that 
can show a better demonstration of sav- 
ings not only in 1 year but over a period 
of 3 years in a small department like 
this. When we talk about the Depart- 
ment of Labor we talk about an over-all 
estimate of $228,000,000. But there are 
two items in the report that Congress has 
no control over at all. One is grants to 
States of $183,500,000 in connection with 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. Thatis nota drain on the Federal 
Treasury at.all. It is # of 1 percent, 
which is paid by the employers and the 
employees. ‘The Federal Government to- 
day is making in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 a year on that 
fund. The biggest single item in the 
Department of Labor is the $183,500,000, 
and on that we are making a profit. That 
is no cost to the Federal Treasury at all 
because it is all paid in by the employees 
and the employer. 

The other big part of the Department 
of Labor is the $35,000,000 for the em- 
ployee’s compensation fund. That is set 
up strictly by the law of the Congress. 
We have no control over it at all. The 
cost all depends on the number of Fed- 
eral workers who get injured in the line 
of service, and that in turn depends to 
a great extent on the number of Federal 
employees on the payroll at the present 
time. If the Federal payroll goes up, 
then injuries go up. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to meet 
the cost of these injuries, and we have 
no control over that at all. 

So, all in all, I think without a doubt, 
this is the best bill as far as cutting ap- 
propriations is concerned, that we have 
brought before the House in many years. 

What are the major changes in the 
Department of Labor? The major cuts 
we made were first with reference 
to the employment-security program. 
They had an estimate this year of 
$1,254,000 for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service to provide jobs for veterans. We 
cut that $254,000. We cut it because the 
employment offices in every State have a 
man for that specific purpose to help the 
veteran obtain a job, and also because 
of the high employment we have in the 
country at the present time. There is 
only one thing that bothers me about 
cutting an appropriation like this, and 
that is that we have areas of high un- 
employment in the country, and in order 
to treat the veteran fairly there should 
be some formula devised by those who are 
administering this program to put most 
of the appropriations we have allowed 
them, which is $1,000,000 for 1953, to be 
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spent in those areas of high unemploy- 
ment where the veteran is out of work 
and really needs some help in finding a 
job. The other cut that we made in the 
Unemployment Security Office was 
$2,800,000 for the Mexican labor pro- 
gram. You know that about 2 weeks ago 
we gave a supplemental appropriation 
to the Department of Labor for the con- 
tinuation of this program until June 30, 
1952. We gave them about $450,000. 
But, because the agreement, which was 
reached between this country and Mex- 
ico, has been extended only to May 11, 
1952, we did not feel that we could be 
appropriating money in this bill to carry 
on in the fiscal year 1953 when we did 
not know whether or not the agreement 
between the two countries was going to 
be extended. In all fairness, I must say 
to you, if an agreement is reached, and 
the Bureau of the Budget allows this 
amount, this committee will have to sit 
again sometime in May or June and come 
before you with an estimate for the con- 
tinuation of the program. 

The other major change we made was 
in the employees-compensation program. 
We allowed an increase there. The 
budget request included funds to estab- 
lish two field offices, one in the San Fran- 
cisco area and one in Boston to deter- 
mine whether or not it would be more 
economical to dispose of some of these 
claims out in the field rather than to 
have all the work centralized here in 
Washington. After thorough discussion, 
we did allow them about $60,000 to estab- 
lish an office in San Francisco because 
that was the one that was the farthest 
away and would cover the greatest num- 
ber of employees served under this 
program. 

We have allowed other increases in 
salaries and expenses for the Employees 
Compensation Commission, because of 
the increase in employment. 

I must say to you today that in all of 
our experience on this committee, the 
Employees Compensation Commission 
has been, without doubt, the most con- 
servative Government agency that has 
appeared before us. They have seldom 
if ever overestimated what they were 
going to need for the next year. They 
have always underestimated. In the 
past 6 years we have had to come up with 
five supplemental appropriations, be- 
cause they were underestimating all the 
time. 

We cut the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
$1,000,000. They came in with some new 
programs. They wanted additional 
money for the international statistical 
program, which was denied. They 
wanted new employees to set up a new 
program of housing, which was denied. 
We believe they do an excellent job on 
the consumer’s price index, as you al] 
know, a number of contracts between la- 
bor and management are based upon 
that index. We do not intend that this 
cut will be applied to curtail that par- 
ticular office of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, because we want that part of the 
statistical program to be above reproach. 
We want it used fairly in behalf of both 
labor and management. We have taken 
care of that in the report. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself ten additional minutes. 

In the Federal Security part of the bill, 
we cut a total of $189,006,000, which is 
$167,000.000 below what they had in 1952. 
The first major part of this title of the 
bill was the Department of Education. 
A year 2go, because of the necessity fcr 
we held full and complete 
hearings, not only with the Government 
agency itself, the Department of Edu- 
cation, but also with outside witnesses 
in connection with the vocational educa- 
ticn program. It was the consensus of 
opinion of the committee a year ago 
that in these times, although there is a 
great deal of good being done for those 
participating in the educational pro- 
gram, because of economy we should dis- 
pense with the program for distributive 
education. We cut out the entire 
amount, which was about $1,800,009 a 
year ago. As a result of Senate action 
we restored about half of it, about $900,- 
C09. This year the Bureau of the Budg- 
et requested $900,000 for distributive 
education. We held hearings this year 
with the Department. There were no 
requests from outside witnesses to ap- 
pear before the committee in behalf of 
the distributive educational part of this 
program, and the committee, after due 
deliberation, again cut out the entire 
amount of $900,000 for distributive edu- 
cation, because we thought that in these 
times this is one program that, even 
though it is doing a lot of good, could 
be dispensed with. 

The Department of Education also re- 
cuested an increase of $181,060 to study 
the problem of education of children of 
migratory workers. I sincerely believe 
that is a problem that is getting worse 
and worse every year. There are more 
children of migratory workers not at- 
tending school today than there ever has 
been. It is getting to be a real social 
problem. It is a problem that cannot 
be dealt with by individual States; but, 
because of economy, we do not think 
we should allow any money to start that 
new program this year. I hope that 
some day something will be done about 
it, but we just could not see our way 
clear at this time to appropriate $181,000 
to start that program. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman advise us at this time as to the 
allocation of funds, or as to funds which 
will be available for expenditure under 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I was coming to that; 
that is the next thing in the Department 
of Education. The budget request for 
payments to school districts was $40,- 
000,000, and we have left that un- 
changed; we have recommended the full 
request. 

Mr. SEELY-EROWN. Does the gen- 
fleman feel that will be adequate in view 
of the increasing needs which certain 
areas are facing? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We cannot know for 
certain; we hope it will be, but that re- 
mains to be seen. 
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The other phase of the school program 
has to do with the construction of schools 
in federally impacted areas. As you 
know, a year ago we figured $75,000,000 
for the entire matter. The authorizing 
bill, which was passed by the Congress a 
couple of years ago, took out of all Fed- 
eral agencies anything that had to do 
with the construction of schools, includ- 
ing the Department of the Intericr and 
the Department of Defense, and they 
placed it in this one agency. They hada 
request this year for $153,000,000 for 
school construction. When we had hear- 
ings on the third supplemental appropri- 
ation billa few weeks ago we gave thema 
full hearing in connection with that. 
They went to the Bureau of the Budget 
and requested $215,000,000 additional for 
fiscal year 1952 for the construction of 
these schoois. The Bureau of the Budget 
Cid not send their request to us, but they 
sent to the committee language that we 
have included in the bill. This languace 
will make the 1253 appropriation avail- 
able on the passage of this act. That 
will be of some help to them; it will en- 
able them to get busy right away in the 
allocating of the funds to all those who 
have priority at the present time. We 
hop2 that that will be enoush to carry 
them through. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. FOGARIY. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I, along with many others 
in the House, have congressional districts 
where there are a number of collective- 
bargaining agreements which are based 
to a large extent cn the cost-of-living 
escalator clauses which are in turn based 
on the Consumer Price Index published 
by the Eureau of Labor Siatistics. In 
my own district in western Michigan the 
approximate total number of employees 
who are effected by the prices changes 
of the ELS will come to about 14,000. I 
think I know what the subcommitiee did 
in regard to the funds for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but in order to nail it 
down, I would like to ask the distin- 
guished chairman of that subcommittee 
one or two questions so that there is no 
doubt about the way the funds recom- 
mended will be spent by the Bureau. 

For example, what assurance do we 
have that the funds appropriated will 
be sufficient to maintain the Bureau's 
Consumer Price Index in a satisfactory 
manner? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as 
you know, during the last 3 years we 
have appropriated in the neighborhood 
of $4,000,000 to revise the Consuimer 
Price Index. That revision has been 
completed. This year the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics asked for several increases. 
In the matter of farm labor they wanted 
11 new positions at a cost of $58,000. 
They asked to extend the program of 
public housing construction which 
meant an increase of 43 positions and 
$300,000. In prices and cost of living 
they wanted an additional 150 positions 
and $598,000. The committee cut is just 
about the total of these three heavy in- 
creases. This cut amounted to prac- 
tically a million dollars. 

I call your attention to page 5 of our 
report where we state that this Bureau 
ranks as one of the most important in 
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our Government. We also noted the im- 
portance of the cost of living index and 
the necessity for prompt issuance, be- 
cause of the number of contracts that 
hinge upon these monthly releases of 
this Bureau. In the report we stated 
that we are denying the requested in- 
creases for work in connection with 
housing and international labor condi- 
tions. Otherwise the committee will 
leave to the Bureau’s discretion the ap- 
plication of the reduction by activities, 
assuming that adequate provision will 
be made to assure the integrity of ail 
price incexes to be reported. 

So we exnect the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics with the money that we have 
allocated to it, and in applying the cut 
that has keen made, to make sure it has 
enough money to keep the validity of 
the cost of living index beyond question. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to edd to 
the chairman’s discussion for the bene- 
fit of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp] that last week we had cn the 
floor of the House for consideration an 
appropriation bill for the incependent 
Cifices of the Government. There was 
considerable discussion, in which I par- 
ticipated, in regard to title V of Public 
Law 137 wherein that law permitted 
various agencies to charge a fee for cerv- 
ices rencered to the public. I tock the 
position at that time, and I think right- 
fully so, that the SEC did not render a 
service to the investment dealers and 
brokers for which a fee could be charged. 
In connection with this particular 
agency, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
certainly renders a service to industry 
and the labcr unions of this country 
and could rightfully charge a fee. Iam 
sure that if presented to industry and 
labor unions they wou'd be very happy 
to pay for the cost of the benefits that 
they receive. 

There are 200 rather large sized in- 
dustries in this country that have their 
wage scales tied into the cost of living 
incex and a fraction of a move in the 
index one way or the other means a dif- 
ference of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to industry of this country in the 
edjustment cf their wage scale under the 
escalator clause in wage contracts. I 
have taken it up with several people and 
they seem very willing to pay for this 
service they receive from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

I believe if a schedule of fees were 
worked out where labor unions and in- 
dustry would pay for this service we 
could even reduce the budget further so 
far as the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
concerned. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution to the discussion. 
I would like to ask another question. 
The gentleman mentioned earlier that 
$4,000,000 had been appropriated here- 
tofore to set up this new price index, 
that in the future we will dispense with 
the old index and concentrate on the 
new. AsI understand it, this new index 
precisely follows or carries out the rec- 
ommendation of the so-called Steed 
committee that went into the contro- 
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versy between those who were against 
the BLS method and those who were 
for it. The Steed committee report en- 
dorsed the BLS. Am I to believe that 
the funds appropriated for this item 
will carry out the recommendations of 
the Steed committee and that we will 
not lose our $4,000,000 investment in 
bringing the program up to date? 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I understand the 
program of the Steed committee, it made 
an investigation of this particular way 
of getting the facts, and, as I read the 
report of the Steed committee, and as 
we discussed it in the subcommittee, 
they seemed to think that what the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics was doing was 
the right thing. They advocated a con- 
tinuation of that program. 

Mr. FORD. The funds we are appro- 
priating in this bill are to carry out what 
the BLS was doing and hopes to do in 
the future? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut: 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I would like to 
return to the question of allocation of 
funds for the construction of school fa- 
cilities under Public Law 815. If the 
araount in the bill is approved by this 
body and if the language is changed as 
the gentleman has suggested, would it 
be possible to put in the RecorD—not at 
this moment but at a later date—how 
those funds are going to be allocated; in 
other words, how much each community 
will get? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot remember 
offhand whether we had those communi- 
ties put into the ReEcorp or not. I re- 
member we asked about them—although 
we were talking about the original re- 
quest for $150,000,000—but I do not be- 
lieve I can give the gentleman that in- 
formation at this time. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I certainly 
want to thank the gentleman for being 
cooperative. We have discussed this 
matter privately a good many times, and 
the gentleman has been very coopera- 
tive, and I thank him for it. I am just 
wondering if the House could get that 
information regarding this particular 
item. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. That money is allo- 
cated on a formula based on a number 
of factors, but basically it is the num- 
ber of children whose parents work on 
federally tax-exempt property, and those 
who live on federally tax-exempt prop- 
erty; and then the financial need in the 
community. It is a rather complicated 
formula, and they are placed on a pri- 
ority as they come under that formula. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. How far down 
the property list will we be able to go 
with these school funds? 

Mr. DENTON. I cannot answer that 
right now, but the priority is very high. 
‘ could not tell the gentleman at this 

ime. 
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Mr, FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think I can en- 
lighten the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut to some extent on the question he 
is now asking. The funds have been en- 
tirely inadequate to take care of the de- 
mands under Public Law 815 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, and it will not be 
possible, in my judgment, to place the 
information that the gentleman wants 
in the Recorp until the funds are allo- 
cated for 1953, becaus~ the Department 
of Education has told me several times 
that they have perhaps 100 or more eligi- 
ble applicants, but will not be able to 
share in this program at all because of 
the inadequacy of the funds. For last 
year information as to how the funds 
were disbursed is available, and those 
figures may be obtained from the Oflice 
of Education and you can see just how 
the money was expended for the past 
year. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I am familiar 
with those figures, and I am wondering 
what we can anticipate will be the re- 
sult of the money which we are now 
going to make available with this change 
in language. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think if the gentle- 
man made a call to the Office of Educa- 
tion they could tell you pretty accurately 
how far down the list it is going to 
reach. This law expires as of June 30 
this year so far as entitlements are con- 
cerned, and 1953 will be the last year 
under the law that we can make appro- 
priations for the program. . 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I might be able to make 
some contribution to the question be- 
cause I have been involved in it just in 
the last 2 weeks. For example, under 
the conditions as they exist today under 
the present appropriation or allocation 
of funds to the Department of Educa- 
tion in federally impacted school dis- 
tricts, in my district I have three school 
districts who, because they are about 50 
percent impacted, in order to qualify for 
participation in these funds, must have 
at least a 5-percent impact. All three 
districts are over 50 percent impacted. 
They are participating. I have five dis- 
tricts that are in the 5 percent, 8 per- 
cent, 12 percent and 20 percent class 
who are not participating at all, because 
funds allowed this department do not 
come below the 30 percent bracket to- 
day. That is why I am interested in 
this allocation so that your school dis- 
trict that has 18 percent will be as much 
entitled to the allocation of the proper 
amount of funds as any other school 
district in the whole list of several thou- 
sand. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. This is a very 
real problem to many of us in these 
areas. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not a fact that the 
way this program has been operating 
those schools with the high impact aver- 
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age kept coming back and are absorbing 
all the funds, and others who need the 
funds just as much do not participate at 
all? Is not that the way it is working 
out? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is just about 
the way it is working, because they have 
not had money enough to go around, 
there just has not been money enough 
available. I think wher this bill, as the 
gentleman remembers, was enacted into 
law about 3 years ago no one ever real- 
ized it was going to cost us three, four, 
or five hundred million dollars, but it 
keeps growing year after year, and more 
applications are coming in. 

Mr. ALBERT. Has the gentleman’s 
committee tried to keep up with the pace, 
recognizing the legal responsibility Con- 
gress has imposed in these areas? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Wehave. This com- 
mittee has been very liberal; in fact, we 
have given it almost everything the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has allowed. They 
went before the Bureau of the Budget 
this year with a request for $215,000,000 
for 1952, but it was not sent on to us. 
However, they recommended a change in 
the language, which we have gone along 
with. We have gone along with the rec- 
ommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget practically 100 percent. This 
language was changed to make this ap- 
propriation available at the passage of 
the act, which we hope will be in May 
sometime, which means they will be able 
to allocate these funds 2 months earlier 
than ordinarily would be the case. 

Mr.GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
contleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. How does the $135,- 
000,000 provided here compare with the 
same appropriation for this purpose last 
year? 

Mr.FOGARTY. We appropriated last 
year $75,000,000. Including the amount 
in this bill, we have appropriated $281,- 
000,000 since September 23, 1950, when 
the act was passed. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish the gentleman 
would explain again just what the 
change in language means and how that 
would affect these school districts get- 
ting the money. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It means just this: 
If the language as originally reported to 
this committee had obtained, this money 
would not have been available for alloca- 
tion until July 1 of this year. 

Mr. GOLDEN. This makes it availa- 
ble immediately? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This makes it avail- 
able immediately. We bring the bill in 
early this year. We understand the 
Senate has already completed its hear- 
ings. We have every hope that this bill 
will be law by the latter part of April or 
the lst of May, so they will have the 
money 2 months ahead of when they 
would ordinarily have had it. It gives 
them 2 months extra time. Thatis what 
it means. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. BUSBEY. I appreciate the anxi- 
ety of the gentleman from Connecticut 
and also the gentleman from Minnesota 
in connection with their problems, but 
Ihaveaproblem,too. The aircraft divi- 
sion of the Ford Motor Co. is located in 
my district in Chicago. In this particu- 
lar section there is almost a 100 percent 
impact. This section cannot come un- 
Ger the school construction program be- 
cause the section affected is not within 
the 5 percent of the total population of 
Chicago. Therefore, this law as it now 
stands is a discrimination against the 
large cities of the country that have felt 
this impact but cannot qualify because 
of the formula under which grants are 
determined. I am working on legisla- 
tion to try to take care of that situation. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. In discussing the 
amount of money that has been appro- 
priated in this bill, Iam sure the House 
understands that out of those funds 
come the construction money for these 
defense projects where they have in- 
stalled defense installations, military 
camps, and so forth. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. In addition, in the 
legislation we passed a couple of years 
ago we took over those schools on the 
basis of keeping the military from han- 
dling them, and even those schools have 
been expanded. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. So even though the 
sum appropriated may sound consider- 
able, the gcod that has been done by it 
would have had to be done by appropria- 
tions, a large part of it through the Mili- 
tary Establishment, and then the other 
part was made to take care of the peo- 
ple who had gathered around these vari- 
ous military installations. The question 
that presents itself to the House now is 
whether it is advisable to implement that 
legislation fully or to trim it down. 

At the present time, the Department 
seems to feel they will not be able to go 
as far with taking care of the schools 
that it was intended to take care of, or 
as the House would expect of us so far 
as that is concerned. If that is not 
done, we run into the problems that 
these gentlemen are talking about. 
There are many of the schools that come 
right up to the borderline without any 
assistance. If the distinguished chair- 
man will permit me to monopolize his 
time just a little, I would like to again 
remind the House that so long as we 
continue to put these nontaxable estab- 
lishments on the various communities of 
the country, we are certainly avoiding 
our responsibility and duty which rests 
upon the shoulders of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take its share of the burden, 
Back yonder when the basic law was 
passed that was fully discussed. But as 
time has rolled on, we have been a little 
inclined to get away from it. I am not 
at all critical of the chairman in trying 
to shave the appropriation as close as 
possible. I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the details of the figures, but I sin- 
cerely hope that the committee did not 
arbitrarily cut it, but tried to take into 
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consideration the actual justifiable and 
justified applications pending because 
this law will soon come to an end, and 
while it has done a tremendous amount 
of good, and served the purpose to some 
extent in carrying out the responsibility 
of the Federal Government, there is still 
a little bit more. We might bear in 
mind that defense establishments are 
still expanding. Instead of cutting on 
the inside, I think it would be wiser, if we 
were sure that we were on the outside, 
because we know that the camps and 
installations are on the increase. I 
thank the gentieman for giving me this 
time. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. What the gen- 
tleman has said is very true. I speak 
with a good deal of feeling on the sub- 
ject because I have watched what has 
happened in the New London-Groton 
area where we have the United States 
submarine base and the Electric Boat 
Co., all of which are vitally concerned 
in the defense effort. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. WITHROW. I want to commend 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
the entire membership of the subcom- 
mittee, at this time for recognizing the 
very fine work that is being done by our 
vocational schools. I sincerely hope the 
appropriation here contained is ade- 
quate. The question I would like to 
ask the gentleman is: Under title 5 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act, I see where 
the committee has included language in 
the bill to change this appropriation 
from “annual indefinite” to “permanent 
indefinite.” I cannot find any language 
in the bill relative to that. That is 
contained in the report, but I cannot 
find any language in the bill that covers 
that. I would like to know just exactly 
what the effect of that would be. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not have the 
bill before me at the moment, but we 
are doing the same thing we did a year 
ago. There was some opposition ex- 
pressed toward this type of legislation 
in the last 3 or 4 years by the people rep- 
resenting the Board who came here from 
Chicago. But this year, their testimony 
shows they do not have any opposition 
to it, and that is why we have included 
it. 

Mr. WITHROW. Why is it being 
done? Can the gentleman tell us that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It would take me 
quite a while to explain this subject fully. 
The language on page 35 of the bill takes 
care of it. In our report we state that 
the committee has included language 
in the bill to change this appropriation 
from an annual indefinite to a permanent 
indefinite. We submitted this proposi- 
tion a year ago and it was subject to a 
point of order. The only change it meant 
at that time was that it was costing the 
Federal Government about $4,000,000 in- 
terest per year, because the appropria- 
tion was made and the funds were paid 
in advance. This indefinite appropria- 
tion saves about $4,000,000 and it is a 
pay-as-you-go proposition. When the 
members of the Board were questioned 
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about this particular legislation—this 
appears on page 29 of the hearings— 
Mr. Denton asked: 

You think you would rather have a perma- 
nent-indefinite appropriation? 


Mr. Pusack answered: 

That would be a matter for decision by 
the Board. But I think personally that it 
doesn’t make a bit of difference except it 
very possibly would eliminate a certain 
amount of bookkeeping transaction per year. 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. I think the answer 
comes on page 29 of the testimony cf 
Mr. McKenna, when he says: 

What it means, Mr. Harper, is that under 
this present system we simply get the taxes 
that are collected when they are collected, 
but it has to be spelled out each year in 
the budget. Ona permanent basis, we would 
still get all the taxes, collected as they are 
collected, but we would be cutting out a lot 
of annual red tape. 


Mr, WITHROW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ccnnecticut. 

Mr. SADLAK. During the gentle- 
man’s cpening remarks I did not want 
to interrupt him, so I did not ask him 
the question at that point. However, 
I would like to know if the gentleman 
can tell us what amount of money there 
is at the present time in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. I think I heard the 
gentleman state that the Government 
had made some millions of dollars on 
this unemployment fund that comes 
from the States. In the statement of 
the United States Treasury for March 17 
they list unemployment trust fund de- 
posits by States, fiscal year 1952, to date, 
beginning July 1, 1951, as $1,034,007,- 
697.10. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I was under the im- 
pression it was about $800,000,000. 

Mr. SADLAK. There is no earmark- 
ing of these funds in any way? They 
go into the general fund? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. The 
Federal Government every year has been 
making a profit on this program. We 
ask them every year to put a statement 
in the hearings. It is in the hearings 
somewhere, but I do not have it just be- 
fore me. You will find there just how 
much they deposited the past year, and 
how much the program costs. Some 
years it seems to me it has gone up as 
high as $60,000,000 over and above what 
the actual expenses are. That is why 
I mentioned earlier that this $183,000,- 
000 looks big in the Department of Labor 
appropriation but actually the program 
is more than self-supporting. 

Mr. McGRATH. Page 140 of the 
hearings shows the unemployment trust 
fund balance of December 31, 1950, 
almost $7,000,000,000. The unemploy- 
ment trust fund as of December 31, 1951, 
was $7,750,000,000. 

Mr. SADLAK. It has been a tremen- 
dously successful operation, as far as 
bringing income into the general fund 
is concerned. 
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Mr. McGRATH. It has made a profit 
of almost a billion dollars. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Now I have taken 
more time than I anticipated. I want to 
say just a little about the Public Health 
Service in the Federal Security Agency. 
It is my opinion that in the Public Health 
system of our country we have some of 
the best leadership of any governmental 
agency. As you know, there is no more 
outstanding administrator in the Fed- 
eral Government than Dr. Scheele. The 
heads of all the various institutes that 
have been set up and established by this 
Congress, heart, cancer, mental health, 
dental and the rest are all headed by 
outstanding, successful doctors who have 
served most of their life in the Public 
Health Service and have come up 
through the ranks. We are providing 
funds this year for two rather new insti- 
tutions, one on neurological diseases and 
blindness, and the other on arthritis and 
metabolic diseases. The sums appro- 
priated this year are small because we 
are just getting into these fields, but it 
is pretty distressing to hear some of 
these outstanding doctors tell about the 
people who are suffering with cerebral 
palsy, muscular dystrophy, and multiple 
sclerosis, arthritis, and some of these 
diseases the cause of which no doctor in 
the world knows today. So we finally 
have taken some steps and we are ap- 
propriating some funds for grants in re- 
search in order to obtain basic informa- 
tion regarding some of these leading 
causes of disability and death about 
which so little is known and about some 
of which almost nothing is known. 

When we hold hearings on the Pub- 
lic Health Service we have the head of 
every institute at the hearings, and at 
the conclusion we invite some of the 
outstanding physicians of the country to 
come and give their views as to how these 
research grants are working and the ad- 
vances that are being made, whether 
they think it is necessary, and whether 
they think we are getting results from 
the expenditure of Federal moneys for 
research into these leading causes of 
death. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has again 
expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. I 
am going to close, but I want to read to 
you the names of some of these men we 
have heard, men who came here at their 
own expense from all over the country. 

On cancer we have men like James S. 
Adams, general partner, Lazard, Freres, 
New York City bankers, and chairman, 
executive committee of the research com- 
mittee, American Cancer Society; Leon 
Jacobsen, M. D., professor of medicine, 
division of biological sciences, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Sidney Farber, 
M. D., professor of pathology, Harvard 
University School of Medicine, Boston, 
Mass.; Cornelius P. Rhoads, M. D., direc- 
tor of Memorial Cancer Center, New York 
City; Charles J. Cameron, M. D., medical 
and scientific director, American Cancer 
Society, New York City. 

In the field of mental health we had 
men like Dr. Charles Schlaifer, county 
chairman, National Mental Health Com- 
mittee; Edwin F, Gildea, M. D., chair- 
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man, Subcommittee on Mental Health, 
Missouri Association for Social Welfare; 
S. Bernard Wortis, M. D., head of the 
department of psychiatry, New York 
University Medical School; William C. 
Menninger, M. D., member, National 
Mental Health Committee, general sec- 
retary, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kans. 

In the field of heart disease we had 
such well known men as Dr. T. Duckett 
Jones, vice president of the American 
Heart Association; Dr. Louis Katz, presi- 
dent, American Heart Association; Dr. 
Brian Blades, professor of heart surgery, 
George Washington University. 

In the field of neurological diseases 
and blindness we have the following out- 
standing men in the field: Michael Free- 
lund, executive director, Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association; Dr. Charles Mc- 
Khann, director, Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion; Dr. Frank Forester, professor neu- 
rology, Georgetown University; Joy Tal- 
ley, president, National Rehabilitation 
Association; Dr. Dan Gordon, associate 
professor, ophthalmology, Cornell Med- 
ical School; Dr. Cornelius Traeger, medi- 
cal director, Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

I only wish that every Member of the 
House would take the time to read the 
testimony of these outstanding spe- 
cialists from all over the country who 
testified to the need and to the great 
work that is being done by the Public 
Health Service under these appropria- 
tions for research into the leading causes 
of death. I think it is most worth-while 
work. It is something that is paying off. 
It is something we are doing for living 
human beings at the present time, and 
some day they are all going to pay off 
because tremendous strides are being 
made. Men and women are living today 
with certain forms of cancer that could 
not be operated on 2 or 3 years ago. 
Men, women, and children are living to- 
day who have had in the past a rheu- 
matic heart. Now we know how to take 
care of them if they have the proper 
medical advice and service. So all down 
the line the results are beginning to pay 
off. 

These in a way are new programs of 
this Congress. They were authorized 
first when you, by law, provided for the 
establishment of these various institu- 
tutes oh cancer, mental health, and all 
down the line. We have implemented 
these institutes by allowing appropria- 
tions and we are now seeing the results. 

These witnesses have come in during 
the last 2 or 3 years to show the results 
of the Federal dollars that have been 
expended on research in these leading 
causes of death. I hope every Member 
will take the time to get a copy of these 
hearings and not only read the testi- 
mony of the Public Health officials but 
the testimony of outstanding physicians 
from all over the country. Do not take 
my word for it. Read the record and I 
think you will be satisfied. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DEANE. I want to express to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and to the members of the 
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subcommittee my commendation for 
their forward step in bringing in these 
two new institutes by providing addition- 
al funds, and I take this opportunity to 
call attention to testimony that I gave 
before the committee beginning on page 
153 of the hearings with respect to neu- 
rological diseases and blindness and 
with special reference to multiple sclero- 
sis. I commend the gentleman for the 
action his committee has taken on these 
particular subjects. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the need for the 
careful evaluation of the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness would have escaped my attention 
if one of its problems were not so close to 
me. I want to speak for a moment of a 
friend of mine who is certainly known to 
some of you, whose father was known to 
many of you, whose whole family has 
served this country well for many gen- 
erations. The friend I am speaking of 
is Max Gardner, Jr., of Shelby, N. C., 
whose own promising political career 
ended abruptly and tragically on a day 
shortly before Christmas, 1949. 

Max Gardner, Jr., at this moment is 
lying stricken and incapacitated in a 
hospital bed in Albany, N. Y. 

The name of this disease, gentlemen, 
is multiple sclerosis. It is a name, I 
know, which is becoming more and more 
familiar to us—even while we ignore its 
tragic consequences. Max Gardner is 
not alone in suffering this disorder; over 
200,000 Americans likewise endure the 
Gisease. Their hope and Max Gardner’s 
is the same—that scientific research will 
provide the cure or treatment to free 
them from this strange bondage. 

Such research, I understand, is being 
pursued. I understand also that a very 
large proportion of research into this dis- 
order is being supported by the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness through grants-in-aid to non- 
Federal universities and institutions. I 
further understand that the grand sum 
allocated for this purpose in fiscal year 
1952 is $150,000. 

In this coming year apparently further 
allocation of funds for research into this 
neglected area does not seem probable; 
indeed, it would almost be impossible. 
You all know that the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
has been allocated funds in this its first 
year of operation in the amount of $1,- 
187,400, of which $1,015,000 goes for re- 
search grants and some $85,000 for direct 
operations. You also know that the 
President’s budget for 1953 simply main- 
tains this token budget at the 1952 level, 
with the exception of an extra $75,000 
for initiation of a research program at 
the Public Health Service’s Clinical 
Center. 

But multiple sclerosis is not the only 
research problem with which this insti- 
tute is concerned. Far from it. Let me 
call the roster of some of the neurological 
and sensory disorders which we our- 
selves named as its responsibility when 
we established it by Public Law 692: 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, poliomyelitis, 
muscular dystrophy, diseases causing 
blindness and deafness, meningitis, 
encephalitis, Parkinson’s disease, and a 
wide variety of crippling injuries to the 
brain and spinal cord. 
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These diseases affect 10,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States. Another 10,- 
000,000 persons suffer less irreversible 
neurological disturbances such as neu- 
ralgia, neuritis, Bell’s palsy, migraine, 
and other forms of chronic headache. 

These disorders are the leading cause 
of permanent crippling in this country 
and the third cause of death in the 
United States. 

Finally, these disorders are incurable. 

You have, I know, heard some, if not 
all, of these statistics before. You will, 
no doubt, agree that they are large and 
that they represent a tragic situation, 
indeed. Yet, we in Congress, I think, are 
accustomed to hear statistics ring out 
like the monotonous entries of the office 
machine. Let us think of these statistics 
for a moment as thousands and thou- 
sands of Americans, civilians and 
soldiers, confined to beds and wheel- 
chairs, cane or crutch, supported by 
braces—so limited in movement that 
the casual procedures of sleeping, eating, 
and personal hygiene become shameful 
struggles. This is the fate suffered by 
Max Gardner, Jr. 

We can think of these sufferers in an- 
other way. Let us assume that 260,000 
totally blind persons in this country 
came to Washington to ask our aid. 
Every sixth person, gentlemen, we should 
meet on Washington’s streets would be 
groping toward us with cane or dog. Or 
again, if the 350,000 cerebral-palsied 
children also came to this city—if they 
could come—but that would break our 
hearts. 

These sufferers, however, do not need 
our sympathy so much as our help. As 


you members of this subcommittee know 
better than I, medical research in other 
areas has brought longer life and sur- 
cease from pain for countless millions of 


our fellow citizens. This subcommittee, 
moreover, has provided and is now pro- 
viding help for countless others suffering 
from heart disease, cancer, and mental 
disorders. No logic or justice whatsoever 
that I can see can possibly explain the 
discrimination apparently made against 
those suffering the terrible and irrevo- 
cable disturbances of the nervous system 
as indicated by Neurological Institute‘s 
paltry budget. 

I have hesitated, as many of you must 
surely know, before coming here this 
morning, to speak of an increased ap- 
propriation of funds for the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. I am as well aware as all of 
you of the need for economy in our na- 
tional budget. I stand strongly opposed 
to any item, however small, which would 
serve to add a burden already far too 
heavy. 

However, if we maintain the budget of 
the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness at the level of the 

resident’s budget we are practicing sad 
economy indeed. 

The men, women, and children who 
suffer the neurological and sensory dis- 
orders are, more than any other group, 
the Nation’s economic millstone. The 
120,000 children chronically crippled by 
poliomyelitis, the 360,000 children crip- 
pled by cerebral palsy will not grow up to 
serve in our Armed Forces; neither will 
these serve—the 150,000 cases of multiple 
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sclerosis, the 260,000 totally blind, the 
1,000,000 blind in one eye, the 760,000 to- 
tally deaf, the 400,000 cases of aphasia, 
and many others. 

A minority of these—and I mean a 
total minority of 10 percent who receive 
rehabilitation—will become productive; 
yet rehabilitation, the only treatment we 
have and mandatory as it is, can rarely 
raise the productive powers of the crip- 
pled above a very low order. 

What the direct economic loss to the 
country is I cannot possibly imagine. 
But if we just look at one categorical 
problem with which the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness is concerned, we shall see that the 
economic facts are staggering. You have 
already heard that some 200,000 persons 
are absent from full occupation every day 
of every year as a result of head injuries 
alone—a loss of 416,000,000 man-hours of 
work. In terms of wage losses, at an av- 
erage wage of $12 a day, this will amount 
to $624,000,000, to which if we add the 
costs of medical care, compensation and 
lost taxes, we must certainly double that 
sum. 

Medical research, as this subcommittee 
knows, can cut these costs enormously. 
This is economy, gentlemen, though I 
must remind you, too, that the truest eco- 
nomy is the preservation of human life. 
It is for this reason that we arm ourselves 
for defense. 

This argument, you will say, can be ap- 
plied equally well to such major disease 
problems as cancer and heart disease. 
This is true, yet these problems, I must 
emphasize, are being attacked on a scale 
somewhat commensurate with their im- 
portance. How can we explain our neg-= 
lect of the neurological and sensory dis- 
orders? Let us look at just a few salient 
facts: 

Of the many millions of dollars which 
went into all medical research last year, 
only $2,800,000 has been allocated by all 
agencies, public and private, for the in- 
vestigation of neurological and sensory 
disturbances—with the exception of po- 
liomyelitis. 

For diseases of the eye, for example, 
only $375,000 was spent last year for 
medical research—though $125,000,000 
was eapended in medical welfare. For 
Ceafness, the entire sum spent for medi- 
cal research amounted to a paltry $56,- 
090. 

There are men in this country ready, 
willing, and able to devote their lives to 
the conquest of these diseases. These 
men, the research scientists, as you know, 
do not greatly profit from their work, yet 
they cannot work without funds. 

Let me speak once again of Max Gard- 
ner, Jr. The man who is taking care of 
him is Dr. Robert Graves. Dr. Robert 
Graves is a well-known neurologist and 
investigator. He is chief of the depart- 
ment of neurology at Albany Medical 
College. Among the functions of this 
department is the training of medical 
students for careers as neurologists and 
the pursuit of research for the develop- 
ment of adequate treatments of the neu- 
rological disorders. 

These functions cannot now be realized 
to even their minimum extent. For pro- 
fessional teaching personnel, Dr. Graves 
is in need of an associate professor of 
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neurology and an instructor in neurology 
to assist him. Including his own salary, 
the funds needed for this department are 
$20,500—yet only $5,500 is available. Dr. 
Graves is now working for nothing. 

For purposes of teaching and clinical 
investigation Dr. Graves has no beds as- 
signed to neurology, nor will he have one 
unless the costs of maintaining one—$3,- 
000—is made available tohim. While Dr. 
Graves has been granted limited space 
by Albany College for purposes of teach- 
ing and laboratory research, his present 
lack of funds for equipment and facili- 
ties to utilize that space will finally re- 
sult in its being taken away from him. — 

This situation at Albany duplicates it- 
self throughout the country. Indeed, in 
more than half of the Nation’s medical 
schools, no active neurology unit exists 
at all. 

I have spoken here of training for the 
first time. The National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, as 
you know, only has funds in the sum of 
$36,000 for the support of training quali- 
fied personnel in the field of rehabilita- 
tion. The training of skilled persons in 
this field is a major need—yet it is no 


-greater than our need for neurologists 


and only slightly greater than our need 
for ophthalmologists. 

At the present time, gentlemen, this 
country has less than 500 qualified neu- 
rologists to handle a patient load of at 
least 10,000,000 persons. There are only 
151 available positions in the country’s 
medical schools in which additional neu- 
rologists can be trained to help shoulder 
this burden. In one sense, at least, Max 
Gardner, Jr., is fortunate. The medical 
attention he receives is exceptional. 

Such training of neurologists is very 
directly related to progress in research. 
For the development of scientific investi- 
gation will depend not only on the lab- 
oratory investigator but on the clinician 
who is capable of testing and applying 
his results once achieved. 

Research—yes, successful research— 
seems useless to me where it is not or can- 
not be applied. Yet in fact the lack of 
trained neurologists is so serious that 
some 480,000 persons suffering a tragic 
disorder which can be treated by drugs 
are in fact not receiving such treatment. 
I am speaking of 480,000 epileptics, gen- 
tlemen. There are 800,000 of them in the 
United States. Medical men say that 80 
percent of all epileptic seizures can be 
controlled by proper drug therapy—yet 
it is estimated that only 20 percent of 
these cases are receiving proper medica- 
tion. I cannot but say that this is a na- 
tional scandal. 

Such a plea as I am now making, I 
know would meet your ready response in 
other years. Yet in reviewing the legis- 
lation relative to these diseases, I cannot 
help but notice that we have been slow to 
bring our support to bear in meeting the 
urgent needs of the millions of the halt, 
the lame, and the blind. 

We have all heard many proposals in 
the past to establish such an institute as 
the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. Indeed, many 
separate institutes were proposed for in- 
dividual disease entities such as multiple 
sclerosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and 
blindness. Four such bills were proposed 
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during the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress alone. 

In spite of a long history of proposals 
and the introduction of bills by Members 
of Congress, the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness was 
not established by law until August 1950, 
and even then we did not see fit to acti- 
vate this Institute by appropriation until 
the current year. When finally we did 
make funds available the budget of $1,- 
187,400 was less than was recommended 
by the most conservative medical author- 
ities for research alone into just one of 
the major neurological diseases. 

Let us no longer procrastinate in giving 
this Institute a working program in fact 
as well asin name. Let me remind you 
that our procrastination has not gone 
unobserved, and there is already evidence 
of doubt concerning the Government’s 
willingness to serve the just needs of 
those for whom this Institute was estab- 
lished. Bills are still being proposed for 
separate institutes whose functions 
should only duplicate those of the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness. We can save ourselves 
and the country much precious time and 
money if we can, in fact, prove that the 
needs explicit in these proposals have al- 
ready been fully met. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In my humble judg- 


ment, the funds being appropriated for 
these undertakings are just as important 
as funds being appropriated for atomic 
energy or for atomic research and I 


think the time will come when the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who heads this 
particular subcommittee will himself be 
honored for his approach to these very 
challenging and important problems. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Rhode Island 
for the fine work he and his subcommit- 
tee have conducted in behalf of this ap- 
propriation. 

I would like to urge your most earnest 
consideration of the provision for funds 
for medical research in the bill under 
Study today. 

Never in the history of this Nation has 
the good health of our people been of 
greater importance. But their health 
can only be improved and maintained 
through the continuation of medical re- 
Search to find new methods and new 
techniques for saving lives and prevent- 
ing illnesses. 

In the past, Congress has financed the 
construction of the amazing research 
centers at the National Institutes of 
Health. Since their construction there 
has been a remarkable increase in scien- 
tific knowledge, knowledge that has 
Saved lives and has placed the United 
States well in the fore in research 
throughout the world. I feel it is im- 
perative that we continue to provide ade- 
quate funds for the continuation of this 
life-saving work in which our scientists 
are now engaged at these institutes. 
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The public health authorities are con- 
vinced that if our scientific knowledge 
were greater and better harnessed, the 
present total of 1,400,000 deaths annually 
could be dramatically reduced. 

They say that of the 600,000 deaths 
from cancer and heart disease alone, we 
should be able to prevent 115,000. The 
crippling diseases—not necessarily fa- 
tal—also take a heavy toll. Great suffer- 
ing and heavy economic losses are caused 
each year by rheumatism, and many 
other nonfatal ailments. We all know 
of the havoc and sorrow caused by the 
menta) illnesses which today are increas- 
ing at a staggering rate. 

I respectfully urge this subcommittee 
to give some consideration in the future 
to setting aside some funds for research 
on finding a permanent cure for narcotic 
addicts. 

I think it is a sad commentary on pres- 
ent-day life that our search for knowl- 
edge about man and his human need is 
feeble compared with our search for 
knowledge that will contribute to our 
material wealth. Nationally, we spend 
more than $1,000,000,000 on all types of 
research, of which industrial and mili- 
tary investigations constitute the bulk. 
Only a little more than 10 percent of this 
total is devoted to medical and the relat- 
ed sciences. 

I do not have to labor the fact that 
material wealth is poor compensation in- 
deed for the man who is told that he has 
incurable cancer. We here in this House 
have it in our power to appropriate the 
funds which will support the very scien- 
tists who may be destined to find the cure 
to a dread disease like cancer. 

I personally give my wholehearted 
support to this appropriation which will 
be used to provide more and better tools 
for our magnificent research workmen 
and their clinical helpers. I strongly 
urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in 
closing may I say that I hope the mem- 
bership this afternoon when we start 
reading the bill for amendment will give 
due consideration to the amendments 
that will be offered. I have been a mem- 
ber of this particular subcommittee for 
6 years. We have cut this bill more 
this year than ever before. It has been 
cut much more than I wanted to see it 
cut, but because of the insistence of 
Members like the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ScuHwaBeE], the gentman 
from Illinois [Mr. BusBey], and other 
Members on my own side, we have gone 
along with more drastic cuts this year 
than ever before. We have not only re- 
duced the estimates for this year, we 
have reduced below what they had avail- 
able in 1952; and beyond that, espe- 
cially in the Labor Department, we have 
cut below what they had in 1951. So 
for 1951, 1952, and 1953, there has been 
a down grade, a cut not only in dollars 
but in personnel, and I hope when the 
amendments are offered to cut further 
the Members will give them very serious 
consideration. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that so 
far as I am concerned the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], the 
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chairman of this subcommitteee, has 
covered the ground very admirably and 
has answered most of the questions that 
would be normally asked of any member 
of the committee, I am sure. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity of telling the committee and 
the Members of the House that the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY] has been one of the most affable 
men that I have ever had the pleasure to 
work with on any committee, and he de- 
serves all of the encouragement and the 
thanks and appreciation that I am ca- 
pable of giving him. There never was a 
time when I asked for any consideration 
that it was not extended to me. So far 
as was observable by me, I would say 
that there was no politics on either side 
manifested by any member of the sub- 
committee. I think that is always 
wholesome especially in dealing with a 
bill of the nature and character of this 
bill. This bill deals with things into 
which politics and political equations 
and considerations should never be in- 
jected. I refer to the Public Health Serv- 
ice. If there is any one thing in which 
our chairman and I have been particu- 
larly interested, it is that phase of the 
committee’s work and the appropria- 
tions that were sought and have been 
recommended for your favorable consid- 
eration in the Public Health Service of 
the United States. We want to keep 
that free from any political tinge or 
flavor. The health of the people of this 
country should be the first consideration 
of the Congress. I am sure that I be- 
speak the sentiments of every member 
of the committee when I say that that 
was the opinion of every member, Demo- 
crat and Republican, on this subcom- 
mittee. We worked in perfect harmony 
on that branch. We worked in perfect 
harmony, I might say, on practically 
every other branch, and it has been a 
happy service and a privilege that I have 
enjoyed in working with the members 
on both sides of the aisle who partici- 
pated in the hearings of this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I am not going to make 
any extended remarks. The chairman 
did so well and covered the subject so 
well that I want to yield to some of the 
Members on the Democratic side of the 
aisle who have requested time but who 
did not have an opportunity to obtain 
time from the chairman because of the 
fact that he was interrupted so much 
and so many questions asked of him 
while he was speaking. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ScHwaseE] for his gra- 
ciousness in allotting me this time. I 
also commend him as well as the learned 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling this bill and all the 
members of the Fogarty subcommittee 
for the sympathetic attitude toward the 
appropriations for the highly important 
activities of the Public Health Service. 
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Mr. Chairman, the maintenance of a 
vigorous large-scale Nation-wide pro- 
gram of medical research for which pro- 
vision is made in the bill which is now 
under consideration is a necessity here- 
tofore acknowledged in the Congress 
many times and is one which must be 
vigorously supported if we are to make 
substantial progress in eliminating the 
major causes of death and disability to 
the American people. 

Every advancement in health during 
the past century has been based upon 
improved knowledge as to the causes and 
methods of prevention, treatment, or 
amelioration of the diseases and infirmi- 
ties which have plagued mankind 
through all of history. Without the 
medical and health advances directly at- 
tributable to knowledge gained through 
research, the average lifetime of today’s 
children would be some 15 or 20 years 
shorter than it now is. Without the 
knowledge already gained through medi- 
cal research, hundreds of thousands of 
older people would not be alive today. 
Without this new knowledge, the casual- 
ties from wounds and from sickness 
among our men during World War II 
would have been enormously greater. 

These are things that are acknowl- 
edged not only by the Members of Con- 
gress but also with virtually complete 
unanimity by the Nation’s physicians 
and health experts. In fact, the vast 
majority of all our people recognized the 
value and the need for research in can- 
cer, heart disease, and the like. 

Since 1937 when the Congress unani- 
mously enacted a bill authorizing the 
United States Public Health Service to 
establish a special institute for the study 
of cancer, we have authorized other in- 
stitutes to investigate mental illness, 
heart disease, dental illness of all kinds, 
arthritis and metabolic diseases, and the 
neurological diseases and blindness. In 
addition, Congress each year has en- 
Corsed the research work of the Public 
Health Service, which seeks to consoli- 
date and extend our gains against the 
infectious diseases. All of these re- 
search organizations in the Public Health 
Service together form a closely knit, 
hard-hitting scientific task force known 
as the National Institutes of Health. 

Out at Bethesda, Md., the seven re- 
search institutes have assembled a large 
group of medical research experts. 
Many of these men and women enjoy 
world-wide reputations for their scien- 
tific achievements. As described each 
year by the Public Health Service in its 
appearance before the Appropriations 
Committee, the advances against disease 
made by these scientists have given the 
Members who have heard them a dee 
sense of pride that so much could be 
achieved with such modest appropria- 
tions. They have made it clear by the 
recital of their accomplishments that 
here is one of the best investments of 
public funds that could possibly be made. 

At Bethesda, in addition to the scien- 
tists and the excellent laboratories that 
already exist, a structure is nearing com- 
pletion which will stand as a monument 
to the ideal of better health through re- 
Search. I refer to the magnificent clini- 
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cal center which is almost completed on 
the grounds of the National Institutes of 
Health. In about a year this center will 
begin to carry out its function as one of 
the most modern and comprehensive re- 
search hospitals in the world. 

The purpose of this structure and of 
the dedicated scientists who will work in 
its laboratories is to speed up, perhaps 
by decades or more, the time when many 
of our worst diseases will be conquered. 

The appropriations now being dis- 
cussed not only will support the existing 
programs of research in these various 
national institutes, but also will permit 
the Public Health Service to begin hiring 
some of the doctors, nurses, and sci- 
entists who will staff this new facility. 

If the work at Bethesda was all that 
this appropriation made possible, we 
would have every reason to be proud of 
what the Congress has done. But the 
activities of the Public Health Service 
scientists at Bethesda is less than half 
of the story. These appropriations aiso 
are indispensable for the maintenance of 
a good proportion of the medical re- 
search in universities, hospitals, medical 
schools, and other non-Federal scientific 
institutions in every part of the coun- 
try. Acting on the advice of nearly 300 
non-Federal medical experts, the Public 
Health Service, by granting funds, has 
enabled thousands of scientists and phy- 
sicians to continue or expand their 
search for better treatments, better 
methods of diagnosis and better methods 
of preventing diseases of all kinds. In 
addition, and perhaps even more import- 
ant in the long run, these funds have per- 
mitted scientists to expand their search 
for fundamental knowledge. Funda- 
mental research is necessary in order to 
build a foundation for the medical 
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Wishout detracting in the slightest 
from my words of sincere commendation 
of the chairman and members of this 
committee on appropriations I must say 
that I believe that the real method to dis- 
cover means of curing and preventing 
cancer is to enact into law my bill H. R. 
556 introduced in the first session of this 
Congress on January 3, 1951, and in the 
two previous Congresses. This bill would 
provide as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to under- 
take, in whatever manner he may deem 
most appropriate, to mobilize at some con- 
venient place in the United States an ade- 
quate number of the world’s outstanding 
experts, and coordinate and utilize their ser- 
vices through an independent group ap- 
pointed by him in a supreme endeavor to 
Giscover means of curing and preventing 
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miracles of the future. Sulfa drugs, 
cortisone, streptomycin, penicillin, in- 
sulin, and the blue-baby surgery miracles 
of today resulted from fundamental re- 
search of 10, 20, or 30 years ago. 

You have heard described a number 
of the remarkable achievements already 
made by these non-Federal scientists 
with our financial assistance. You have 
also heard described a few of the scores 
of major discoveries made by federally 
employed scientists at the National In- 
stitutes of Health. I do not need to re- 
peat these achievements. However, I 
would like to express my conviction that 
they represent only a fraction of the 
achievements for better health which 
will result if the Congress will continue 
this financial support on an adequate 
scale. 

The budget figures for the National 
Institutes of Health which have been 
presented in the bill before you are the 
absolute minimum that will enable the 
satisfactory continuance of the program, 
There is no doubt that the research ef- 
forts being made throughout the coun- 
try could use additional funds construc- 
tively and to great advantage. There is 
ample testimony to this effect in the 
hearings that were held on the bill. But 
facing the situation that confronts us 
today, the funds recommended in the 
bill after painstaking evaluation by the 
Appropriations Committee must be pre- 
served if we are to hold the line in the 
great effort to understand, to solve, to 
eliminate the diseases that cripple and 
kill so many Americans each year. 

The following table which I shall in- 
sert in the Recorp shows the action 
taken with regard to appropriations for 
1953 fiscal year for the Institutes of 
Public Health: 


Recom- 
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cancer; and to take any additional action 
that he may consider necessary or proper to 
achieve the desired result. 

Src. 2. The sum of $100,000,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to enable the 
President to carry out the provisions of this 
act to be available until expended. 


Unless we tackle the cancer monster in 
the same way that we found the atom 
bemb I am afraid that we shall be doing 
too little too often and that the final ex- 
pense to the American taxpayer will be 
far greater. But of far more serious con- 
sequence than the cost to the taxpayer 
will be the attendant added annual loss 
of hundreds of thousands of lives of can- 
cer sufferers. 

In connection with this vital subject I 
should like to include with these remarks 
certain compelling statements presented 
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to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in support of the budget for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute: 


STATEMENT OF Mr. JAMES S. ADAMS, CHAIRMAN, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN CANCER 
Society, INC. 


I am James S. Adams, a general partner in 
the banking firm of Lazard Freres in New 
York. I am chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and of the research committee of the 
American Cancer Society, as well as a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil. I have frequently appeared before this 
committee urging adequate support for the 
National Cancer Institute in its fight against 
this disease and I appreciate the opportunity 
of again appearing before you today to state 
what I believe are the budgetary needs of 
the institute for the fiscal year ending in 
1958. I speak from the viewpoint of a tax- 
payer as well as a participant in the public 
effort to find a cure and solution for the 
dread disease of cancer. 

I would like to say, gentlemen, that as a 
businessman and as a banker, I am aware 
perhaps more fully than some others that 
the national budget must be kept to an 
absolute minimum to aid in maintaining 
the solvency of the country. I believe that 
in some areas the present national budget 
should be cut. But in the field of cancer 
research and control ii which the National 
Cancer Institute operates, I believe pro- 
foundly and without reservation that in spite 
of the need for reduced expenditures by the 
Federal Government, the Public Health 
Service budget that you have before you for 
consideration now, which was presented by 
the executive department, is completely in- 
adequate. I believe it is inadequate not only 
for the fiscal year 1953, but that it must be 
increased if the gains that have already been 
made in the fight against cancer are to he 
secured and if continuing progress is to be 
made in attacking the disease. 


I do not say this lightly. I am fully aware 
that witnesses come before you and before 
other segments of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee time after time to argue the merits 
of their own program without regard to the 
relationship of that program to the whole 


budget. I recognize that this is a profes- 
sional budgetary problem, that protagonists 
of one program express pious views about 
the total national budget and strike forceful 
blows for the part of the budget in which 
they are interested. But I want you to be- 
lieve me when I tell you that in my business 
capacity, Federal expenditures are a most 
important consideration in a great many 
problems which I am charged with the re- 
sponsibility of handling. Therefore, I am 
neither unmindful to the requirements of 
the national budget, nor am I ignoring the 
fact that the ultimate budget is the sum 
total of its component parts. What I con- 
tend is that in the area of which I am speak- 
ing, in the cancer field, justice is not being 
cone to the needs of the people who are 
stricken by the disease or who are affected 
by the disease by having it strike someone 
in their family. I am fully aware of the 
basis on which the executive budget is com- 
puted. I sympathize with the effort toward 
reduction in general, but I say to you, gen- 
tlemen of the Appropriations Committee who 
are hearing this testimony for presentation 
to your colleagues on the floor, that despite 
the necessity for the closest scrutiny of every 
budget request you have and perhaps for 
the reduction of many items in those re- 
quests, an equally close scrutiny of the needs 
of cancer research and control will show you 
as it showed me that if progress is to con- 
tinue at the rate that it should continue in 
this field, the proposed support of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute must be increased. 
Gentlemen, I would like to present to you 
w of the budget for the Institute as we 
believe aiter study it should be. 
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You will note that if you compare the 
budget voted by the Congress for the fiscal 
year 1952 and the executive budget for the 
fiscal year 1953, it appears after eliminating 
the figure of $4,625,000 of liquidation cash 
that the budget for the fiscal year 1953 ex- 
ceeds by a small amount—some $360,000— 
the budget for the fiscal year 1952. This 
conclusion is not warranted, however, be- 
cause included in the fiscal year 1953 budget 
is an allowance of $688,000 for the operation 
of the Clinical Center at Bethesda—a new 
activity to start in the latter part of the 
year. This means that the net difference 
between the appropriation for the National 
Cancer Institute for fiscal year 1952 and the 
executive budget for the year 1953 is a re- 
duction of some $325,000. We believe that 
any reduction in the present level of sup- 
port of the National Cancer Institute would 
be a grave and perhaps even a disastrous 
step to take. On the other hand, we are 
convinced that the program of the Irstitute 
for the fiscal year 1953 should be supported 
in increased amounts—at least those shown 
in the last column of this exhibit. We be- 
lieve that these are minimum amounts 
requisite to secure the gains already made in 
the cancer field, to provide for additional 
badly needed laboratory facilities, to insure 
a continuing supply of trained scientists 
and to enter. into four additional fields of 
cancer research: work. These fields are in- 
stitutional research grants which will be 
treated more fully later, research into the 
biological effects of high-energy radiation— 
a subject of particular importance in this 
atomic age, an investigation of cancer-cure 
claims, and the work at the Clinical Center 
where laboratory developments can be ap- 
plied to human patients under controlled 
conditions. 

We are also recommending a resumption 
of the construction program in the amount 
of $5,000,C09. 

In the category of research projects, it will 
be noted we recommend an increase from 
$3,100,0C0 to 4,900,000, approximately the 
same amount as we recommended a year ago. 
Twenty-nine of the 55 new facilities partially 
financed by Government funds have now 
come into operation. Others are nearly 
ready for cccupancy. With these expanding 
opportunities, it is inevitable that there will 
be more new and promising projects for sup- 
port. New requests have come in at the rate 
of approximately $1,000,000 a year. There 
has been no increase in the appropriations 
for research projects in either 1951 or 1952. 
Accordingly, in order to make effective use 
of new facilities and newly trained young 
scientists, additional support for projects 
must be forthcoming. 

We strongly urge that the level of research 
fellowship support which for the last two 
years has been pegged at about $500,000, be 
increased to $750,000. Due to the increased 
cost of living, it has been necessary to in- 
crease the amount of each individual fellow- 
ship by approximately 10 percent so that by 
appropriating for next year exactly the same 
amount of money as the Institute had last 
year, will actually result in a reduction in 
the number of scientists who can receive 
training. It is estimated that the $500,000 
proposed in the executive budget will support 
only about 175 persons in training. The 
$750,000 would provide for approximately 260 
fellows, which is still far below the number 
of applications which would merit support 
were funds available. The records show that 
approximately @9 percent of the scientists 
who have been trained under National Can- 
cer Institute research feliowships continue 
in this field after their fellowships have been 
completed. 

The $4,261,000 recommended for the direct 
research operations at Bethesda allows for 
no increase in the scope of that operation. 
The difference between the $4,137,C00 appro- 
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priated for the fiscal year 1952 and the 
$4,261,000 recommended for the fiscal year 
1953 represents only mandatory salary in- 
creases. The executive budget provision of 
$4,012,000 would require an actual contrac- 
tion in the work. 

We believe that the program which this 
budget will provide is well conceived and is 
one which the American public will sup- 
port. The medical consideration will be 
dwelt on by the professional witnesses who 
will speak to you later this morning. But 
I believe it would be well to orient all our 
thinking against a statement of the cancer 
problem in terms which every citizen can 
understand. The striking facts are: 

Two hundred and fifteen thousand cancer 
deaths will occur this year; seventy thou- 
sand of these could be prevented by early 
diagnosis and prompt and effective treat- 
ment. Twenty-two million people alive to- 
day will die of cancer unless new cures or 
preventive measures are found. 

At the present time one out of every seven 
people who dies, dies of cancer. Cancer is 
the No. 2 cause of death in this country. 
One out of every two homes will be struck 
by cancer. 

During the course of World War II, ap- 
proximately two and one-half times as 
many deaths were caused by cancer as were 
caused by hostilities in the armed services. 

This outlook is something that a country 
such as ours will not tolerate as a human 
consideration. But looking at it sheerly 
from the point of productivity, we have an 
equally striking picture of economic loss: 

In World War II 5,000,000 men between 
the ages of 18 and 37 were rejected for mili- 
tary service on a medical basis, and of these, 
82,000 were unavailable to the Military Es- 
tablishment because they had suffered from 
cancer and other neoplasms. 

In other words, we were denied the man- 
power for two full infantry divisions hbe- 
cause this disease had struck men of mili- 
tary age. 

Each year, 113,000 man-years of produc- 
tion are lost. This is simply a graphic way 
of saying that people who are otherwise 
employable but who are disabled by cancer 
would contribute to the economy of the 
country that much working time if cancer 
did not prevent them from doing so. These 
lest man-years of labor are more impressive 
perhaps when they are expressed in earning 
capacity—$341,000,000 in the value of pro- 
duction lost in 1950 because of cancer. 

I am sure you feel as I do that apart from 
the ceaths and suffering which we all have 
felt in some measure or other in our per- 
sonal lives and which we abhor whether or 
not they have cut across our own individual 
experiences, the economic loss alone is suf- 
ficiently compelling to demand a greater ex- 
penditure to solve the problems of the dis- 
ease than is currently recommended. If we 
consider this aspect of the problem alone, 
the effect of the current executive budget 
is that we are spending about $15,000,000 
against a redeemable figure of $300,000,000. 
Just that consideration by itself points up 
the inadequacy of our present budgetary ap- 
proach, 

STATEMENT OF CoRNELIus P..Ruwoaps, M. D., 

DIRECTOR OF MEMORIAL CANCER CENTER, 

New York, N. Y. 


There has been an important development 
during the last 4-year period of new pro- 
cedures, formerly considered impractical be- 
cause exceedingly hazardous, for the sur- 
gical removal of several types of cancer. The 
increase in laboratory tests as a factor in ef- 
fective pre- and post-operative care is note- 
worthy. 

In the past, the surgeon was chiefly con- 
cerned with the removal of the organ in 
which the cancer arose. It was assumed 
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that if the cancer had extended much be- 
yond its origin, it almost surely had scat- 
tered widely throughout the body and so 
was beyond surgical removal. It now ap- 
pears that in perhaps 50 percent of cases of 
some types formerly considered inoperable, 
the cancer may have spread only to adjoin- 
ing areas and there stepped temporarily. 
Hence operations now include tissues widely 
surrounding the cancer, in order to elimi- 
nate every possible spread of the disease. 
Such operations are extensive and complex, 
but they are well tolerated by the patients 
and are restoring apparent health in some 
instances where this was rare before. The 
pparent cure rate for cancer of the bladder 
appears to have risen to 26 percent and for 
operable cancer of the stomach to 34.5 per- 
cent. Particularly in cancer of the uterus, 
definite progress seems to have been achieved 
in patients who formerly were considered 
untreatable. This new radical surgery is 
particularly important in certain forms of 
the disease which have become resistant 
to X-ray. 

A further important trend is under way 
toward the early diagnosis and removal of 
tissues in which changes of a precancerous 
nature have occurred. Examples of such 
changes are the growths on the lining of the 
large intestine, known as polyps, which 
have been found to be more frequent than 
had been previously supposed and are pre- 
cancerous in many instances. Similarly, 
early changes of the breast, stomach, uterus, 
and prostate gland are being studied in a 
major program to detect and eradicate, be- 
fore they have broken through their natural 
boundaries, tissues likely to become uncon- 
trollable cancer. It appears, furthermore, 
that as these conditions are becoming better 
understood the operations employed to re- 
move them can be safely limited in extent so 
that the least possible deformity results. 

Increasing attention is being paid to the 
use of cancer-restraining drugs to augment 


the effect of X-rays, and one future trend of 
irradiation treatment may involve increas- 
ing the sensitivity of the cancer as compared 


to normal tissue. Methods for the more 
exact location of a cancer to be attacked by 
X-ray have been developed. The betatron, a 
radiation generator five times more powerful 
than any previously available, is now in use 
with preliminary useful results. 

Advances have been made in the tempo- 
rary control of rare types of cancer by medi- 
cal means. Only surgery or irradiation are 
now curative, but drugs capable of exerting 
temporary improvement are available today 
for certain particularly sensitive forms of 
cancer, notably Hodgkin’s disease, acute 
leukemia in children, and lymphosarcoma. 
These drugs are of five types. 

In evaluating progress in the use of radio- 
active isotopes in the treatment of cancer it 
appears that at the present time only two— 
iodine 131 in thyroid cancer and phosphor- 
ous 32 in leukemia—are useful, and only 
under carefully controlled conditions. 

Because of these ever-increasing cure 
rates, the research activities are being bui!t 
around the restitution of the cancer patient 
as a productive, happy member of society. 
This has resuited in a larger, more compli- 
cated team which now reguires psychiatrist, 
psychologist, recreational therapist, and ad- 
ministrator to function as actively and inti- 
mately with the patient as does the physi- 
cian, surgeon, nurse, and social worker. 
And in the background are the chemists, 
biologists, physicists, and engineers. Care 
of the patient as a whole, not just the re- 
moval of his cancerous growth, is stressed. 

The progress made in this period of inten- 
sive study justifies an even more ardent 
scientific effort, along definite lines, toward 
a definite end and, we believe, attainable 
goal: This is the elimination of cancer, our 
cruel but vulnerable disease antagonist. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. SIDNEY FARBER, PROFESSOR 
OF PATHOLOGY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
AT THE CHILDREN’s HOSPITAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
DrIREcTOR OF THE CHILDREN’S CANCER RE- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION (CONSULTANT TO THE 
ArMeD Forces INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY, 
THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE, ETC.) 


In support of the plea for greater support 
from the Federal Government for cancer re- 
search and for funds for research fellowships 
and institutional grants, I should like to 
present an illustration from one of the fields 
of cancer research which holds great promise. 
This concerns the status of chemotherapy 
or the use of chemical substances in the 
treatment of cancer which is beyond the 
reach of surgical or radiological techniques 
either because the cancer is widespread he- 
cause it has been discovered too late, or 
because the cancer is of such nature that 
it is disseminated throughout the body, as 
for example, leukemia or generalized lym- 
phosarcoma. 


CHEMOTHERAPY OF DISSEMINATED CANCER 


The use of chemicals in the treatment of 
widespread cancer, incurable by surgical or 
radiological techniques, had long been a 
drcam of scientists. By 1945 the sum total 
of research contributions based upon patient, 
hard work as well as inspired thinking on 
the part of scientists in many different fields, 
including chemistry, physics, nutrition, 
hematology, experimental pathology, phar- 
macology, made possible the first chemical 
treatment of incurable cancer with results 
of temporary value to the patient. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH REQUIRED BEFORE A 
CHEMICAL MAY BE USED ON A PATIENT 


It may be of interest to summarize briefly 
what kind of ‘vork must take place before 
a chemical can be given to a patient with 
incurable cancer. Two general methods of 
attack may be employed. The first includes 
a careful testing of known chemical com- 
pounds by the hundreds and thousands 
against experimentally induced tumors in 
mice, or against tumor tissue grown under 
artificial conditions in the chick embryo or 
the tissue culture. 

The second method is based upon thecret- 
ical considerations which lead the investiga- 
tor to synthesize new compounds which it 
is hoped will possess cancer-destroying pow- 
ers. Whichever path is used, the chemical 
compound must then be tested for evidence 
of biological activity by the methods of 
microbiclogy, or by more direct methods 
which give evidence of cancer-destroying ac- 
tivity against experimentally induced tumcrs 
in the mouse, Such active compounds are 
then studied carefully for toxic properties 
and for clues to their mechanisms of action 
against the cancer cell and against the ani- 
mal body in several species. The imrportance 
of such toxicological and pharmacological 
study lies in the fact that some chemical 
compounds, while cancer-destroying, have a 
greater toxic effect on the body than on the 
cancer, or may cause important damage to 
the kidneys, the liver, the brain, and to other 
organs, in addition to the cancer. 

Finally, after these studies which may take 
from 6 months to 2 years following the syn- 
thesis, the new chemical compound is ad- 
ministered with great care to the patient 
with incurable cancer. It should be made 
clear that research in the popular sense of 
the term, is not conducted on the human 
patient. These new forms of treatment, are 
given only as part of the total care to the 
patient with widespread cancer and pri- 
marily for the good of the patient. A spe- 
cial critical ability is required of the doc- 
tors who do this kind of work and they must 
have great experience with the life history 
and biological behavior of tumors. Con- 
clusions concerning the effectiveness of 
chemicals on cancer in man are difficult to 
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achieve. Months, and even years, Must pass 
by before a critical evaluation is possible. 
Progress in the synthesis of new cancer-de- 
stroying chemicals in the research labora- 
tories has been great since chemotherapy of 
human cancer became an actuality in the 
past 7 years. Adequate facilities or the ex- 
pert medical teams for carrying out critical 
studies of this kind are so few that we are 
faced with the remarkable but sad situation 
of having more chemical compounds ayail- 
able, carefully studied in the laboratory, 
than have been administered adequately un- 
der proper conditions to humans with in- 
curable cancer, It is impossible to cecide 
from observations on animals and test ob- 
jects used in the laboratory alone Whether a 
chemical compound will he effective in man. 
Final conclusions can be drawn only frem 
observations on man. 
SOME RESULTS OF CHEMOTHERAPY 


There are available today a number c 
classes of chemical compounds which are cf 
great interest and even importance in the 
treatment of patients with incurable cancer. 
These include nitrogen mustard, a group of 
compounds known as folic acid antagonists, 
such as aminopterin, compounds such as 
triethylenemelamine, and related chemical 
compounds, and others which will be consid- 
ered by some of my colleagues. Some exam- 
ples will be given. 


THE TREATMENT OF ACUTE LEUKEMIA IN 
CHILDREN 


Until 1947 the usual period of survival in 
children with acute leukemia was under 1 
year; most children died within a few weeks 
to a few months after proved onset of this 
form of cancer. There is still nocure. Great 
strides, however, have been made. In 1947 a 
new direction of research resting heavily 
upon the contributions of the past led to the 
use of chemicals newly synthesized by the 
research workers of the Lederle Laboratories 
(folic acid antagonists). These produced 
great improvement in about two-thirds of 
the children with acute leukemia treated. 
We have just reviewed experience of the Chil- 
dren’s Cancer Research Foundation in Bos- 
ton for the forthcoming Second National 
Cancer Research Conference to be held in 
Cincinnati in March 1952. Of 315 children 
with acute leukemia treated in the last 4 
years important improvement and increase 
in survival period have been produced in ap- 
proximately two-thirds. Comparable results 
have now been obtained in several institu- 
tions in this country. We are happy to re- 
port now that a boy of 6 has been in con- 
stant remission for 27 months; that a girl of 
8 is alive 35 months after the onset, and 
that one boy of 11 is in school and playing 
actively in sports 36 months after the ap- 
pearance of the leukemic cancer. 

Because of the eventual resistance on the 
part of the cancer cell to these chemicals w 
describe these effects as temporary in na- 
ture. If research now in progress could pro- 
duce a means of overcoming the resistance 
of these cancer cells to the very chemical 
compounds to which they had once respond- 
ed so well, we would have available in these 
folic acid antagonists for use in the treat- 
ment of acute leukemia a chemical which 
could be compared in value to that of insu- 
lin in the treatment of diabetes. 
CHEMOTHERAPY IN OTHER FORMS OF CANCER 

Chemical agents administered as part of 
the total care to patients with many other 
forms of incurable cancer have produced 
temporery effects varying from weeks to 
months, 2nd in some instances up to 4 years 
beyond the expected survival period. En- 
couraging results on adults and children 
have been reported from a number of clinics 
in this country. These include patients with 
Hodgkins disease, chronic leukemia, lympo- 
sarcoma, neuroblastomas, embryoma of the 
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kidney, certain brain tumors, some cancers 
of the breast, the bladder, and the prostate, 
and even hopeless cancers such as those aris- 
ing in skeletal muscle. Pain has been re- 
duced or obliterated, increased survival has 
been produced, and in many instances a state 
approaching the normal in health has been 
achieved for months or longer. These are 
not cures. Life, however, has been made 
more bearable and patients whose lives are 
prolonged may be alive to take advantage of 
the next important discovery. Evidence is 
at hand to permit a restrained optimism 
concerning greater results. The details of 
these experiences in a number of institutions 
give evidence for the conviction that we have 
entered a new era in the history of cancer 
research and treatment. 


PRESENT NEEDS 


We urge that more support is required for 
basic research concerning: (1) the mecha- 
nism of action of chemical compounds; (2) a 
search for new chemical compounds; (3) the 
discovery of means of overcoming resistance 
on the part of the cancer cell to the chemical 
compounds; and (4) efforts to find a direct, 
rapid method of ascertaining whether a 
chemical compound may have cancer-de- 
stroying powers of interest to the human, 
Apart from this great need for support of 
basic research, such as that now being carried 
out at the National Cancer Institute and in 
many public and private institutions in this 
country, there is grave and immediate need 
for funds so that the chemical compounds 
now available or soon to be made available 
may be applied to man under proper condi- 
tions. The cost of the hospital care required 
by patient with widespread cancer, receiving 
a chemical compound, varies from $20 to $30 
a day in different parts of the country. The 
number of doctors, nurses, and medical work- 
ers trained to carry on this kind of work 
on the patient with incurable cancer is too 
small to meet the requirements of this op- 
portunity for rapid progress. Research 
fellowships are urgently required for the 
training of doctors in this new kind of work, 
and the value of institutional grants and 
grants for the support of research beds can- 
not be measured in terms of dollars alone. 
Such grants give freedom for rapid progress 
which would be impossible under more re- 
stricted conditions. 

SUMMARIZING STATEMENT 

The dreams of doctors and scientists for 
chemical agents which might have at least 
some effect upon incurable cancer in man 
have been realized. More than 20 chemical 
compounds have at least a temporary effect 
upon widespread cancer of several different 
unrelated kinds both in adults and children, 
This achievement rests upon the solid work 
of those in the basic disciplines in many dif- 
ferent fields. Now on the basis of actual 
accomplishment with new techniques accel- 
eration of work in the basic aspects in the 
chemotherapy of cancer must be made pos- 
sible. Furthermore, more rapid progress in 

he application of these chemical compounds 

to the patient with incurable cancer will be 
impossible until more facilities are made 
available in this country for the care and 
study of these patients according to the pat- 
tern laid down in the handful of institu- 
tions in this country. Brains and talent are 
to be found in all parts of our country. 

It is gratifying indeed to be able to state 
on the basis of the experience of the last 
few years that one more important direction 
of research leading to what promises to be 
effective therapy of “incurable” cancer has 
been demonstrated. It is earnestly hoped by 
all who have knowledge in this field that 
this direction will be explored without delay 
to the full extent of our public and private 
resources, 
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Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to concur in the remarks of my colleague 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ScHWABE] concerning our chairman, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY]. This is the second year I have 
had the pleasure of serving on this Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. While I 
do not know how the other chairmen 
conduct their subcommittees, I do not 
hesitate to say I do not see how they 
could possibly conduct them in a ketter 
or finer manner than the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. He 
is always very considerate, not only with 
the members of the committee, but with 
every witness who comes before our 
committee. He permits each member 
to explore a subject to the fullest ex- 
tent. On several occasions he has ex- 
tended me the courtesy of recalling wit- 
nesses for further questioning. -I com- 
mend him for his performance as chair- 
man. Mr. Focarty is a shining example 
of how all appropriation committees 
could and should work in the House of 
Representatives, 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ScHwaseE] is one to whom I want to pay 
particular tribute because he has done 
yeoman work on this subcommittee with 
the other members from the other side. 
It is true there were a few incidents 
where Mr. ScHwaBeE and I thought fur- 
ther cuts could be made, but on the whole 
I think we did a good job in the direction 
of economy for the taxpayers of this 
country. 

The committee voted this report out 
unanimously, and I again want to say 
“congratulations for a job well done, Mr. 
Focarty.” 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us today contains a provision 
for funds for research into the diseases 
which kill or maim millions of our peo- 
ple each year, and it must be supported 
if we are to eliminate the diseases which 
are such a staggering drain on the eco- 
nomic and manpower resources of our 
country. 

I don’t have to point out to you that 
the Nation’s greatest national resource 
is the health of its people. To preserve 
and extend this vitally important re- 
source, I believe it is our duty to support 
the appropriation which is needed to 
continue medical research. 

It is not necessary here to elaborate on 
the havoc caused by cancer, heart dis- 
ease, and the crippling diseases such as 
rheumatism and arthritis. We all know 
that there is scarcely a home in America 
which has not been touched by some one 
of these scourges. We here in Congress 
personally have known many of the 
great Americans who are now lost to 
our country because they were unable to 
defend themselves against a disease 
which could possibly be eliminated by 
medical research, We should remember 
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that it was comparatively recently that 
epidemics of typhoid fever wiped out 
whole populations in this country. 
Today, thanks to the work of research 
scientists, this disease is practically un- 
known here. Given sufficient funds, I 
am confident that our National Health 
Institutes will also one day find ways to 
prevent the more virulent illnesses or 
to offer a cure when disease strikes. 

To economize where the lives of our 
citizens are concerned is a false and dan- 
gerous type of economy. In fact, it is 
not economy at all. Our national secu- 
rity depends on our national health. We 
should remember that at some future 
date our national safety may actually 
hinge on whether or not we begin now 
to build a much better state of health 
among our people. Our Public Health 
authorities have frequently said that the 
national health is a purchasable com- 
modity. From the standpoint of cost, 
the national purchase price of the health 
of our people is very low compared with 
the price we have to pay for highways, 
battleships, and atomic bombs. 

I know it is difficult to decide which 
of the many requests for funds will re- 
turn the greatest good to the Nation. It 
is even more difficult to decide the degree 
of expenditure on those which are most 
worth while. But at a time when bil- 
lions are being appropriated for other 
purposes, the comparatively small 
amount required for our National In- 
stitutes of Health is completely justified. 
Surely the health and well-being of the 
American people is one of our primary 
goals. 

Mr.SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to doff my hat, figuratively speak- 
ing, to the grand gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] who heads the sub- 
committee in charge of this bill and is a 
pioneer in the field of medical research 
appropriations. 

I came to the Congress with JOHN 
Focarty in January 1941, in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. I shall always re- 
member the first utterance he made on 
the floor of this House. He began his 
speech something like this: “Mr. Chair- 
man, 2 months ago I was laying brick on 
the streets of Providence, R.I. Even to- 
day I am a paid-up member in Brick- 
layers Local No. 748 of my home city. I 
rise today to speak out in behalf of some 
little folks in need.” 

JOHN Focarty has been doing that ever 
since. It has been a pleasure for me, on 
the other side of the aisle, to watch him 
grow in stature. 

Mr. Chairman, in the summer of 1944 
my father died in my arms of heart dis- 
ease. Last fall, when the Passaic County 
(N. J.) Heart Association asked me 
to be honorary chairman of their current 
drive for funds, I accepted without hesi- 
tation. I am glad to report that the 
drive has been very successful. 

There are few people today who need 
to be convinced that heart disease is a 
very serious threat to the health of this 
Nation. No one who knows that heart 
and blood vessel diseases cause one out of 
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every two deaths can fail to assess his 
own chances of succumbing to this men- 
ace. The 10,000,000 people in this coun- 
try who already have heart disease are 
particularly aware of it. These millions 
of people look with hope to research to 
find the answers that will give them 
added years of life—years that can be 
spent in productive activity with their 
loved ones. oe 

Their hope and belief in research is 
not founded on false optimism, it is 
rooted in the achievements that medical 
science has already made. Thanks to 
research many diseases such as typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, typhus, smallpox are 
fast approaching the vanishing point. 
Yet a few short years ago these same 
Giseases took countless lives. Tremen- 
dous strides have also been made against 
Giseases such as malaria, yellow fever, 
pneumonia, venereal disease, tubercu- 
losis, pellagra, rickets, and others. 

In the past 3 years, the Congress ha 
helped the Nation’s medical scientists 
make a splendid start in the fight against 
heart disease. Groundwork has been 
laid, carefully and systematically, which 
can be expected to produce definite re- 
sults in this field in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But these efforts must be continued 
and sustained and reinforced if they are 
to produce the scientific means of saving 
the lives of our citizens. 

The cost of research is high, but. in 
order to have results, we must be willing 
to pay for them. This is no ordinary 
price tag, however, because when we buy 
heart research, we are purchasing more 
than a new drug, or a better method for 


Giagnosis, or an improved system of 


treatment. We are buying longer, hap- 
pier, and more useful lives for millions 
of Americans. 

It is true that no one can predict 
what discoveries research will make nor 
how soon they will come. New knowl- 
edge is acquired solely through labori- 
ous and painstaking research. The 
findings of each individual investigator 
add to the general pool of knowledge on 
which the great achievements are based 
and from which the major advances in- 
evitably come. 

Much progress is now being made in 
heart research as a result of the Fed- 
eral funds which have been appropri- 
ated for the National Heart Institute 
of the Public Health Service. I will men- 
tion just a few of the developments: 

tudies of the hormones ACTH and 
cortisone, which lessen dramatically the 
acute state of rheumatic fever, are de- 
termining how these drugs can be most 
effectively used. 

A new technique has been developed 
for repairing the leaky-valve condition 
that often occurs in rheumatic heart 

isease. This surgical method, in which 
a@ piece of the sac enclosing the heart 
is pulled through the heart and attached 
so it moves loosely against the damaged 
valve has been successful in a high per- 
centage of cases treated. 

Plastic heart valves have been devel- 
oped which may be a successful means 
of replacing ones which have been se- 
verely damaged. 

A method to diminish or eliminate the 
severe pain that accompanies a heart 
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attack has been found—a chemical spray 
that acts by freezing the pain centers. 

Certain fatty molecules, not present 
in normal blood, have been discovered in 
the blood of patients with a common 
type of hardening of the arteries. This 
throws new light on the cause of this 
baffling disease and may provide leads 
of far-reaching importance. 

Another scientist has found that the 
brain can release into the blood a chem- 
ical that raises blood pressure. Work 
is going forward to find drugs that will 
neutralize or check their action. 

An artificial heart is being perfected 
which will have important use in tem- 
porarily replacing the human heart dur- 
ing operations upon it. 

‘The repair of damaged blood vessels by 
the use of arterial grafts has been suc- 
cessfully worked out. 

A number of new instruments have 
been developed which are proving val- 
uable in diagnosis and as research tools. 

These are just a few examples of what 
is being achieved, but they indicate the 
wisdom of supporting the research at- 
tack on the heart diseases. I believe 
that it is imperative that we provide 
whatever funds are necessary to carry 
forward research to give us the answers 
we need which will benefit heart suffer- 
ers everywhere. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentieman from 
Washington [Mr. Jacxson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to take a few 
moments to emphasize the urgency of 
the cancer problem in the United States 
and the need for maintaining a strong 
Federal attack on this dread disease. 

In considering continued support for 
cancer research, I ask only that the 
Members of the House lock at the Rrec- 
orp. Look at the mounting cancer death 
toll. Look at the complexities of the 
concer problems before the scientists in 
the laboratories. Look at the great dif- 
ficulties our physicians and hospitals 
face in trying to help the cancer patients 
who come to them. 

Cancer is killing more Americans than 
ever before in our history. In the last 
25 years cancer has advanced from 
seventh place to second place as a cause 
of death in this country. At least 
202,000 people in the United States will 
Cie of cancer this year. 

The cancer death toll is rising, in spite 
of the new knowledge we have gained 
and in spite of our increased facilities 
for studying cancer and for finding and 
treating the disease. 

What is it that makes this disease 
problem so complex and so difficult to 
solve? The answer is that cancer re- 
search takes in practically all of the 
biological sciences. Cancer i1esearch 
gets down to the fundamental mysteries 
of life, stretching across many of the 
scientific disciplines—chemistry, biology, 
biochemistry, pathology, biophysics, 
and others. There is not just one kind 
of this deadly malignancy. There are 
many kinds. Cancer is not a single 
target that we can shoot down with a 
magic bullet. It is many targets and we 
are compelled to seek their destruction 
with a wide variety of medical and sci- 
entific weapons, 
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True, the Federal Government is do- 
ing something about cancer. But it is 
plain that we are not doing enough. 
True, there has been tremendous im- 
provement in this situation since 15 
years ego when the Congress passed the 
National Cancer Act. The activities of 
the National Cancer Institute have been 
expanded. A number of new cancer re- 
search centers have been constructed in 
various parts of the country. There has 
been a great upsweep of public interest 
in the cancer problem. And the public 
has made generous increases in its vol- 
untary contributions to organizations 
working in this field. ’ 

But I must emphasize that in the past 
4 or 5 years, the cancer program of the 
Public Health Service has been a major 
scurce of support for research carried on 
by independent investigators, for the 
cancer-control programs of the States, 
for the construction and equipment of 
additional cancer-research facilities, and 
for. special cancer-control projects of the 
medical schools, universities, health de- 
partments and other non-Federal insti- 
tutions. It would be calamitous for the 
Congress to do other than give this pro- 
gram full support. 

Witnesses from national professional 
and lay groups and from other citizens’ 
organizations have come before the Con- 
gress many times since 1946 to tell us 
that the mass attack on cancer is being 
retarded by the lack of funds. Some of 
these authoritative witnesses have asked 
us to appropriate sums as large as $500,- 
000,000 a year for this purpose. May I 
remind the Congress that as recently as 
the fiscal year 1946 we authorized only 
$548,700 for the cancer-program of the 
Fublic Health Service? 

The needs of this cancer program are 
many. I have named some. I will cite 
a few more: There is a critical need for 
well-trained investigators to work in the 
cancer laboratories. There is a critical 
need for the training of young physicians 
in medical specialties related to cancer. 
The war on cancer would be helped tre- 
mendously by a reliable, inexpensive, and 
easily edministered diagnostic test for 
cancer. Along with its other activities, 
the National Cancer Institute is at work 
to meet these needs. Since 1933 it has 
given fellowships to about 860 young 
scientists for advanced training in can- 
cer research and clinical traineeships to 
433 young physicians. But both are still 
in short supply. In 1949 the Cancer In- 
stitute began the diagnostic-test pro- 
gram, but so far a suitable test has not 
been found. 

There are many other examples of 
specific activities within the cancer pro- 
gram which must be continued. There 
are also, I am pleased to say, examples 
of specific advances in the research and 
control programs of the Federal program 
which could be reported if you are not 
familiar with them. 

It is enough to say that the Federal 
cancer program has added much to man- 
kind’s knowledge of cancer. To make 
any cut-backs in this program would 
subject us to the risk of losing the pre- 
cious gains we have made. Economy 
now lies in taking advantage of the great 
momentum which our scientists have 
built up and increasing it wherever we 
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can. Such intelligent support is vital 
if we are to win the cancer battle. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Cklahoma (Mr. STEED]. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express appreciation to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Scuwasel, for giving me this time. 

I am glad to note the recognition given 
by the Appropriations Committee to the 
work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This accords with the findings of our 
subcommittee. We had testimony from 
labor groups, from management, and 
from statistical experts, who all em- 
phasized the great value of the work of 
this Bureau and the confidence which 
everyone has in it. Our subcommittee 
report provides Menrbers of Congress 
with suggestions and recommendations 
made by the subcommittee, and just last 
Friday, I introduced a joint resolution, 
No. 408, to carry out these recommenda- 
tions. 

I regret that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee felt unable to provide the Bureau 
with the increase requested for its prices 
and cost-of-living work. Even had the 
Bureau been given all it requested this 
year for prices and cost of living, the 
amount would not be enough to do the 
job on the Consumers’ Price Index that 
ought to be done, as our subcommittee 
sees it. There is no money in this ap- 
propriation to carry out several of the 
major recommendations which the sub- 
committee made in its report. For ex- 


ample, the Bureau’s budget does not in- 


clude the funds to make studies which 
are necessary to keep the index up to 
date. This means that if there are cer- 
tain criticisms of the index during the 
coming year, the Bureau will not have 
any methods of checking tc see if these 
criticisms are valid, or to make the nec- 
essary changes if any are needed. 

There is another important example 
in the number of cities to be included in 
the Bureau’s index work. In my resolu- 
tion I have provided for a local consum- 
er’s price index for at least one city in 
every State. But, even under the 
Bureau’s budget as it was presented to 
the Congress, the Bureau is dropping 
about a dozen cities from the index list, 
cities which have had local indexes for 
30 years. In accordance with our sub- 
committee recommendations, the Bureau 
planned to gather price information 
from medium and small-sized cities not 
now in the index, but there will not be 
individual city indexes for each of these 
cities. In actual fact, therefore, apart 
from the national index, there will be 
next year fewer city indexes than the 
Bureau has had for the past 30 years. 
The testimony before our subcommittee 
indicated that some business firms and 
unions preferred to use these city indexes 
rather than the national index. 

Therefore, even if the Bureau is able 
to spend every cent which is planned in 
the President’s budget, it will still not be 
producing the kind of index which our 
subcommittee recommended and which 
labor, management, and the public will 
expect as a result of the $4,000,000 which 
has been spent in the past 3 years in the 
revision of the index. 
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This brings up another point. Our 
subcommittee has recommended that 
instead of having these big revisions of 
the index every 10 or 15 years, there 
should be a system of continuous repair 
and revision which would make these 
major revisions unnecessary. This does 
mean spending somewhat more money 
each year to keep the index in a state 
of continuous maintenance and repair. 
Otherwise the index will deteriorate and 
will then accumulate needs for revisions. 
This leads to criticism and to loss of 
public confidence. It was criticisms just 
like this that helped to cause the revision 
that the Bureau is just now completing. 
We should not start next year by run- 
ning the risk of falling short of doing the 
best job that it is possible to do under 
present circumstances. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
directed the Bureau to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the price indexes, but to do 
this by reducing any or all other activi- 
ties of the Bureau. This suggestion en- 
dangers. the other statistical work of the 
Bureau. -One point which our subcom- 
mittee learned in the course of its in- 
vestigation of the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex last summer is that a monthly index, 
or any statistical series like an index, 
operates like a factory production line. 
The information must be collected every 
month, tabulated, constructed into an 
index, and issued at a certain time. The 
greatest value of the figures each month 
is not in those monthly figures them- 
selves—important as this may be—but 
rather in the comparison with last 
month, last year, and several years ago. 
The value of statistics is the light they 
throw on the present compared with 
the past, and the hint they give as to the 
future. It is not possible to stop such a 
series for several months and then pick 
it up again. Any interruption or weak- 
ening destroys the comparisons which 
are the chief value of the information. 
It is essential, if money is to be spent on 
statistical information which is of value 
of the country, that this information be 
published on a steady continuing basis. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been noted for the regular information 
it publishes on many subjects—employ- 
ment, wages, housing, and public con- 
struction, and so forth. All these other 
statistical series and indexes issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, apart 
from the price indexes, have been de- 
veloped under authorization of the Con- 
gress, either in the general legislation 
establishing the Bureau nearly 70 years 
ago, or in specific legislative acts since 
that time. It is my impression that 
these other statistics, just like the price 
indexes, are valuable and useful to la- 
bor, management, and the general pub- 
lic. I am sure that the Bureau is en- 
deavoring to establish for these other 
statistics the same high standards of ac- 
curacy and reliability that our subcom- 
mittee found in the price indexes. I do 
not like to see the price index work which 
I know to be so essential supported at 
the cost of other statistics which are also 
essential. 

I want to say just a word on the impor- 
tance of the price indexes. Mention has 
been made of the fact that about 3,500,- 
090 workers have their wages and salarics 
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regulated under formal contracts for 
changes either up or down, in accordance 
with the way in which the index moves. 
There are city governments and State 
governments which regulate the wages 
and salaries of their employees by this 
index. The Bureau estimates that in 
formal contracts alone over $70,000,900 
in wages and salaries are involved in 
each point that the index moves. But 
this is only part of the picture. As a 
general proposition, ail wages and sal- 
aries in the United States, amounting to 
nearly $200,000,000,000 a year, are re- 
viewed from time to time in the light of 
changes in the index. This amounts to 
@ billion dollars for each point in the 
index. It is not true economy to risk 
any weakness in statistics of such para- 
mount importance to our Nation today. 

Furthermore, the labor-management 
contracts in this field have helped bring 
about a new system of long-time collec- 
tive bargaining contracts and industrial 
peace. Contracts have been made for 
as long as 5 years without reopenings on 
wages. A loss of faith in this index could 
easily lead to reopening by either labor 
or management. It would take an inter- 
ruption of only a day or two in produc- 
tion in any industry, or in any firm, to 
cost the Nation 20 times the economic 
loss involved in the administrative costs 
of preparing these price indexes for a 
whole year. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN}. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, first of all I want to join in all of 
the nice things that have been said about 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and the members of this sub- 
committee. I had the honor in years 
gone by to serve for 6 years on that par- 
ticular subcommittee, and I know the 
diligence with which those particular 
members work and the way in which they 
look upon their duties. I have much 
respect for them. 

Mr. Chairman, the recommendation of 
the Wage Stabilization Board for a 1742- 
cent wage increase for the steel industry, 
was in my opinion, a serious mistake. I 
am glad that Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation Wilson has taken issue with the 
Board and hope he will be able to sustain 
his objection to this recommendation 
notwithstanding the flat refusal of Wil- 
liam Murray, of the CIO, to discuss the 
matter with him. 

Mr. Chairman, according to a dispatch 
this morning, wholesale commodity 
prices, as measured by the Associated 
Press Commodity Index, declined this 
week. The food, livestock, and textile 
components of the index all dipped to 
new 1951-52 lows this week. Certainly, 
poultry products and hogs are consider- 
ably below parity. Under these circum- 
stances, the steelworker has no just com- 
plaint today, and it is hard for me to 
believe that he would demand this infla- 
tionary wage increase if he understocd 
that it would result in reversing the pres- 
ent downward trend in the cost of living. 
The steelworker should be informed of 
the farmer’s struggle with the tight farm 
cash situation, aggravated by lagging 
farm prices. Some city people imagine 
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that the farmer is rolling in gold—that 
he never had it so geod. They have nogé 
heard about the heavy losses of feed corn 
last fall. Mr. Chairman, losses in nine 
counties in Minnesota totaled tens of 
millions of dollars. In one of my coun- 
ties alone, Nobles County, nearly $300,000 
is being paid in Federal crop insurance 
losses and only one-sixth of the crop was 
insured. Some farmers do have cash or 
other reserves to help them through this 
situation but a good many are refunding 
and refinancing short-term credits by 
mortgaging their farms at lower interest 
rates. Credit institutions, merchants, 
supply cooperatives, and others are being 
compelied to examine carefully requests 
for unusual amounts of farmer credit. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, it is high 
time that the steelworker took a long- 
range view of our Nation’s economy. It 
is time that he came to the realization 
that in the long run this wage increase 
will hurt him more than it will benefit 
him and that he has an obligation to 
consider the effect it will have on the 
rest of the people in the country. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a year ago I had something to say 
about the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In line with the interest I have had in 
this important agency, I should like to 
comment again on its progress and on 
what I honestly believe is too large a cut 
in the budget request for current cpera- 
tions. 

I know it is very easy to criticize the 
committee and to point to needs. I was 
interested in that connection in hearing 
the able chairman of the subcommittee 
speak of the work of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics and of its value. In other 
words, it is not from any lack of ap- 
preciation of the work of the agency 
that the cut has been made. Iam aware 
of that. I hesitate, therefore, to say 
anything at all in criticism of the cut 
because I am glad to join with others in 

raise of the subcommittee. 

However, I wish to emphasize the 
things that were stated by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Streep]. I 
wish incidentally to pay a tribute to him 
and his subcommittee for their report 
on the Consumers Price Index. The 
Members of the House will be interested 
in the report of that subcommittee. It 
is an exceptional document. On page 
39 this is said about the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: 

In view of the importance of the index, 
the ~ubcommittee feels strongly that it is 
imperative that adequate financial support 
be given to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for this work by the Congress. In addition, 
it is clear that the technical perfection of 
the index depends to a large extent upon an 
adequate budget. 

The subcommittee believes that the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index has become so impor- 
tant that it must be regarded as a fixed 
charge upon the Government; it should not 
be subject to yearly fluctuations in budget 
and at the same time be required to do the 
same amount of work. 

By this, the subcommittee does not mean 
to recommend that the Bureau undertake 
any program which it sees fit. However, we 
feel it is of vital importance that when the 
Congress has indicated the scope of the work 
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which they wish the Bureau to undertake, 
the Bureau must then be given adequate 
funds to properly do the work and that funds 
must be available from year to year. Unlike 
some Government programs, the issuance of 
a statistic of this type depends almost com- 
pletely upon continuity of effort. It is im- 
possible to cut the work 1 year and increase 
it the next on the same project. Once the 
period has passed it is too late then to secure 
prices for that period and the information 
can never be recovered. 


It is apparent that the work of the 
Bureau has developed into a professional 
service. It is scientific. It is not politi- 
cal. It is recognized by professional 
statisticians as an outstanding service 
of the Government. We are gradually 


tying to the indexes produced by the 
Bureau many decisions and policies both 
in private industry and Government, to 
such an extent that it is imperative that 
that 


they be supported adequately in 
work. 

I would like to point out that if the 
appropriation cut stands, local indexes 
will probably be discontinued in Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Richmond, 
Denver, Norfolk, Portland, Maine, Sa- 
vannah, Jacksonville, Manchester, N. H., 
and Mobile. 

Local food indexes and average food 
prices which will probably be discon- 
tinued are those for Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Butte, Mont.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Charieston, S. C.; Columbus, Ohio; Dal- 
las, Tex.; Fall River, Mass.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Louisville, Ky.; Newark, N. J.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Norfolk, Va.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Peoria, Ill.; Providence, R. I.; 
Rochesier, N. Y.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Springfield, Ill.; Wichita, EKans.; and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

It is said in defense of removing these 
lists that the Bureau is attempting to 
protect their national study at the ex- 
pense of local indexes and, of course, 
that must be done in view of the limited 
funds, but it leaves many of us without 
help that we need in particular areas. 
For example, just last month I had oc- 
casion to ask for information in my home 
cf Little Rock in connection with the 
award of Government contracts. I 
called the Bureau and they were able to 
provide me with up-to-date figures for 
Little Rock. I do not want to see a sta- 
tistical service like that dropped. It is 
valuable to know what is happening to 
employment and earnings, not in just 
the United States as a whole but in all 
the States and in the leading cities un- 
der the general cooperative Federal- 
State system the Bureau has set up. 
One report from employers of Little Rock 
serves both the State of Arkansas and 
the United States Government reports, 
and yields city, State, and national in- 
formation. 

gain, to take another personal 
illustration, I had occasion a year or so 
ago to get information on wages in my 
part of the country compared with wages 
elsewhere in the United States, at the 
time when we were considering a new 
minimum wage standard. It was a help 
to me to have those facts readily avail- 
able—and to have facts, not guesses. 

If I understand correctly what the 
committee report says, if the price in- 
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dexes of the Bureau are to be done in 
the way in which the Bureau has rec- 
ommended to this Congress, about half 
a million dollars worth of other work 
will have to be cut out. I do not think 
this is a wise thing to do. Many people 
use various statistics from this Bureau 
on employment, wages, strikes, and 
housing, for example, just as they use 
the cost of living information. 

Now I want to revert to the Consumers’ 
Price Index, itself. I was very much 
pleased some years ago when this Con- 
gress directed the Bureau to revise its 
Consumers’ Price Index and authorized 
an expenditure of about $4,000,000 for 
that purpose. It appears that this revi- 
sion is almost completed, and that in 
January 1953, there will be a completely 
new and modern index, as directed by 
the Congress. However, in this appro- 
priation which is before us, the commit- 
tee has not given the Bureau about a 
quarter of a million dollars, which it 
needed, to finish that job, even though, 
as I understand it, that sum of money, 
together with the other expenditures on 
this new index is still well under the 
authorized amount of $4,000,000. 

The Bureau also proposed, I believe, to 
make some of the needed improvements 
in the index that have been recom- 
mended by Mr. STEED’s subcommittee, 
and that is all going to cost somewhat 
more than the present index. Personal- 
ly, I think this is a justifiable expendi- 
ture. Since we have spent almost 
$4,000,000 to lay the basis for a fine 
new index which will be used in so many 
wage contracts, I think it is false econ- 
omy to waste the taxpayers’ money that 
has already been spent, by not investing 
the last sums that are needed to finish 
the index and maintain it properly, once 
it is completed. 

If we do not, it is a little like commis- 
sioning the architect to design a new 
wing on a house and telling him to take 
out the termites and put in all modern 
improvements, and then, as the building 
is about to begin, he gets instructions 
that he must use material from the 
kitchen and the dining room in order to 
build the new wing. 

No one disputes the importance of the 
price work of the Bureau nor its in- 
tegrity and accuracy. While some Gov- 
ernment bureaus have, unhappily, come 
under devastating criticism this year, 
two committees of this Congress have 
given the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
praise. I think there is something to 
be said for practical rewards for virtue. 
I believe we should support the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics with reference to this very 
valuable work, and I regret very much 
that the committee did not recommend 
giving the sums requested fer prices and 
the cost of living. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are a good many things in the bill upon 
which I would like to make some com- 
ment, but time does not permit me to 
Say very much. I want particularly, 
however, to express my own appreciation 
of the kind of work being done by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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Focarty] and the entire membership of 
the subcommittee. 

I had occasion the other evening at 
dinner to sit next to one of the very 
eminent surgeons of Washington. He 
had just appeared before the committee, 
his first experience as a witness. Com- 
ing unexpectedly to testify on the sub- 
ject of heart research, he was exceed- 
ingly amazed to find that the chairman 
of the subcommittee as well as the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee were so thor- 
oughly informed and had such a back- 
ground of real knowledge. He came 
away from that meeting of the House 
subcommittee with a new sense not only 
of the value of the hearings, but also 
of the contributions that members of 
these subcommittees are making. 

Mr. Chairman, may I now speak for 
a moment of the Women’s Bureau and 
the very fine work being done there. 
That Bureau, as I am informed, has as 
its share of the total we are passing upon 
today but one-fiftieth of 1 percent. The 
Bureau is the only agency of Govern- 
ment that has anything to do with, or 
has any responsibility at all for the sit- 
uations in which the women workers 
of the country find themselves. Do you 
realize that the women workers here 
in the United States constitute one-third 
of our labor force? The actual num- 
ber has been increasing steadily ever 
since Korea. Nor do they expect to be 
going back to their homes again soon, 
for they see before them a long period 
of time when it will be necessary for 
them to work in order to provide food 
and clothing for their family. The re- 
turn of women with children raises the 
whole problem of child-care centers 
about which there is nothing in this bill. 
But we cannot set aside the fact that if 
our mothers have to go out to work, 
something must be done about day care 
for the children. Most of the women 
who are working today are doing so in 
order to make it possible for their fam- 
ily to be supplied with food, clothing, 
and housing. 

The cut made in the Women’s Bureau 
will necessitate a drastic readjustment, 
which cannot help but be reflected in the 
omission of services now being rendered 
to the 19,000,000 women now working. 
On the other hand, they are ready to 
take their share of such cuts as are 


deemed necessary and important to the 


general economy of the country—but 
they should not have to carry more than 
a@ fair share of retrenchment. 

Mr. Chairman, enough cannot be said 
about the work of the Children’s Bureau. 
Only those who really understand the 
problems of children can evaluate it. Its 
infiuence is very great; its value incal- 
culable. 

May I emphasize the item for hospital 
buildings, the work of which fund comes 
under the Hill-Burton Act. Fifty-nine 
million seven hundred thousand dollars 
of the $134,700,000 in this bill is for the 
payment of obligations already incurred. 
In speaking of this particular item, I 
must remind you of the fact that any 
new hospital that is built will have to be 
staffed. We are short of doctors, and we 
are desperately short of nurses. With 
the tabling of the nurses bill last week, 
it is going to be exceedingly important 
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and necessary for everybody to urge all 
possible activity upon their own local 
and State groups, to do something in 
their own areas to increase the number 
of students in the schools which, of it- 
self, means the training of more teach- 
ers. The root and heart of any increase 
in students is the increase of the teach- 
ing force of the country. So in consid- 
ering the money for hospital construc- 
tion, I most earnestly trust that you will 
remember that nurses will be required to 
staff these hospitals. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Van 
Petr}. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, this 
appropriation bill is designed to meet 
some of our internal domestic needs, and 
in particular addresses itself to a con- 
sideration which is foremost in the 
minds of many of our citizens, our own 
national health. . 

The health of the people of this coun- 
try depends on the ability of the medical 
profession to treat the ills with which 
we are plagued, the diseases such as 
cancer, heart trouble, mental and neu- 
rological ills, and the contagions that 
affect large groups of the population. 
The ability of the medical profession to 
treat these diseases depends on the 
knowledge that has been gained in the 
fields of research and investigation of 
the causes and cures of the diseases. 

The bill which is before us provides 
funds for continuing the research and 
investigation of causes and cures of dis- 
eases under the auspices of the National 
Institutes of Health of the Public Health 
Service, which out at Bethesda are do- 
ing such magnificent work. The work 
that is done by these scientific research- 
ists on causes and cures is passed on to 
the practicing physicians and surgeons 
throughout the country and is thereby 
made available to our whole national 
population. It is only to the extent that 
discoveries are made in research that the 
average medical practitioner is able to 
help his patient. Today heart disease 
and cancer are, respectively, the greatest 
causes of death to our people. The re- 
search work that is done and that which 
is authorized by the Cancer Institute and 
Heart Institute of the Public Health 
Service will govern, to a large extent, the 
ability of the practicing physicians and 
surgeons to limit the ravages of these 
diseases and one day to eliminate them. 
Five other institutes in the Public Health 
Service do kindred work in their own 
medical fields. and it is the combined 
efforts of these institutes that deter- 
mines the inroads we make on diseases 
that disable and bring death to our 
citizens. 

Scientists from these institutes testi- 
fied to the Appropriations Committee of 
the great progress which has keen made 
in the past few years and of the great 
need for continuing the work which has 
been started. It is the continuing effort 
in research which pays dividends, and it 
is on that basis that these scientists pre- 
sented their needs to the Congress. To 
the extent that we grant them funds they 
can assail the diseases that attack our 
people. The funds which they have re- 
quested this year are barely enough to 
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continue the scientific leads on which 
they are working now. We must pro- 
vide those funds so that the work which 
they have begun will show the results 
which were intended and which have 
been demonstrated to be of such enor- 
mous value to the country. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
— no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
regretted that the committee has szen 
fit to eliminate from the funds fcr pro- 
motion and development of vocational 
education the entire amount for distrib- 
utive education. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there 
have been abuses in this program, this 
$300,000 reduction eliminates the good 
with the bad. And there has been much 
good in this program as the small- 
business men in our communities can 
testify. 

Particularly in a district like mine 
where distributive occupations provide 
the greatest number of job opportunities 
in the community, the program has won 
wide support. In fact, my State has 
provided funds in excess of funds granted 
by the Federal program to encourage 
the program in local schools. Many 
local communities are also providing 
funds in excess of Federal funds in this 
field. This indicates the widespread sup- 
port distributive education has received 
in Minnesota. 

In our State at the present time there 
are 50 active programs in which train- 
ing for distributive occupations is of- 
fered through local high schools. In. 
addition to this, over 3,000 adults took 
advantage of the program last year to 
prepare themselves for greater respon- 
sibilities in the business community. 

Despite this remarkable effort at the 
State and local level, they cannot carry 
on an effective program alone. To dem- 
onstrate the genuine interest in distrib- 
utive education and the disappointment 
over the committee’s action, I want tc 
quote from one letter I received: 

Here we are doing the best we can to sup- 
port our democracy, to support our home 
school, our children, and to give all of them 
a fair chance and then someone in Wash- 
ington says that teaching boys and girls to 
become future business workers and leaders 
is not worthy of Federal educational support. 
I can’t go for that kind of hypocrisy; if we 
can’t support the education of our boys 
and girls and if we can’t help the littie-busi- 
ness man to provide training for bringing 
young people in our business world, then I 
am afraid we are beginning to lose sight of 
the real values that make us a Naticn of 
opportunity. 


With the cost of education increasing 
on every hand, local schools can ill- 
afford to carry the whole burden of vo- 
cational education alone even though 
they have alreedy more than equaled the 
Federal effort in Minnesota. 

The president of a local University 
of Minnesota Alumni Club has written 
to me: 

For the noncolleze preparatory students, 
the distributive-education program has met 
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that the farmer is rolling in gold—that 
he never had it so good. They have not 
heard about the heavy losses of feed corn 
last fall. Mr. Chairman, losses in nine 
counties in Minnesota totaled tens of 
millions of dollars. In one of my coun- 
ties alone, Nobles County, nearly $300,000 
is being paid in Federal crop insurance 
losses and only one-sixth of the crop was 
insured. Some farmers do have cash or 
other reserves to help them through this 
situation but a good many are refunding 
and refinancing short-term credits by 
mortgaging their farms at lower interest 
rates. Credit institutions, merchants, 
supply cooperatives, and others are being 
compelled to examine carefully requests 
for unusual amounts of farmer credit. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, it is high 
time that the steelworker took a long- 
range view of our Nation’s economy. It 
is time that he came to the realization 
that in the long run this wage increase 
will hurt him more than it will benefit 
him and that he has an obligation to 
consider the effect it will have on the 
rest of the people in the country. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a year ago I had something to say 
about the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In line with the interest I have had in 
this important agency, I should like to 
comment again on its progress and on 
what I honestly believe is too large a cut 
in the budget request for current cpera- 
tions. 

I know it is very easy to criticize the 
committee and to point to needs. I was 
interested in that connection in hearing 
the able chairman of the subcommittee 
speak of the work of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics and of its value. In other 
words, it is not from any lack of ap- 
preciation of the work of the agency 
that the cut has been made. Iam aware 
of that. I hesitate, therefore, to say 
anything at all in criticism of the cut 
because I am glad to join with others in 
praise of the subcommittee. 

However, I wish to emphasize the 
things that were stated by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Srezp]. I 
wish incidentally to pay a tribute to him 
and his subcommittee for their report 
on the Consumers Price Index. The 
Members of the House will be interested 
in the report of that subcommittee. It 
is an exceptional document. On page 
39 this is said about the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: 

In view of the importance of the index, 
the -ubcommittee feels strongly that it is 
imperative that adequate financial support 
be given to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for this work by the Congress. In addition, 
it is clear that the technical perfection of 
the index depends to a large extent upon an 
adequate budget. 

The subcommittee believes that the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index has become so impor- 
tant that it must be regarded as a fixed 
charge upon the Government; it should not 
be subject to yearly fluctuations in budget 
and at the same time be required to do the 
same amount of work. 

By this, the subcommittee does not mean 
to recommend that the Bureau undertake 
any program which it sees fit. However, we 
feel it is of vital importance that when the 
Congress has indicated the scope of the work 
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which they wish the Bureau to undertake, 
the Bureau must then be given adequate 
funds to properly do the work and that funds 
must be available from year to year. Unlike 
some Government programs, the issuance of 
a statistic of this type depends almost com- 
pletely upon continuity of effort. It is im- 
possible to cut the work 1 year and increase 
it the next on the same project. Once the 
period has passed it is too late then to secure 
prices for that period and the information 
can never be recovered. 


It is apparent that the work of the 
Bureau has developed into a professional 
service. It is scientific. It is not politi- 
cal. It is recognized by professional 
statisticians as an outstanding service 
of the Government. We are gradually 
tying to the indexes produced by the 
Bureau many decisions and policies both 
in private industry and Government, to 
such an extent that it is imperative that 
they be supported adequately in that 
work. 

I would like to point out that if the 
appropriation cut stands, local indexes 
will probably be discontinued in Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Richmond, 
Denver, Norfolk, Portland, Maine, Sa- 
vannah, Jacksonville, Manchester, N. H., 
and Mobile. 

Local food indexes and average food 
prices which will probably be discon- 
tinued are those for Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Butte, Mont.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Charleston, S. C.; Columbus, Ohio; Dal- 
las, Tex.; Fall River, Mass.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Louisville, Ky.; Newark, N. J.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Norfolk, Va.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Peoria, Ill.; Providence, R. I.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Springfield, Ill.; Wichita, Kans.; and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

It is said in defense of removing these 
lists that the Bureau is attempting to 
protect their national study at the ex- 
pense of local indexes and, of course, 
that must be done in view of the limited 
funds, but it leaves many of us without 
help that we need in particular areas. 
For example, just last month I had oc- 
casion to ask for information in my home 
of Little Rock in connection with the 
award of Government contracts. I 
called the Bureau and they were able to 
provide me with up-to-date figures for 
Little Rock. I do not want to see a sta- 
tistical service like that dropped. It is 
valuable to know what is happening to 
employment and earnings, not in just 
the United States as a whole but in all 
the States and in the leading cities un- 
der the general cooperative Federal- 
State system the Bureau has set up. 
One report from employers of Little Rock 
serves both the State of Arkansas and 
the United States Government reporis, 
and yields city, State, and national in- 
formation. 

Again, to take another personal 
illustration, I had occasion a year or so 
ago to get information on wages in my 
part of the country compared with wages 
elsewhere in the United States, at the 
time when we were considering a new 
minimum wage standard. It was a help 
to me to have those facts readily avail- 
able—and to have facts, not guesses. 

If I understand correctly what the 
committee report says, if the price in- 
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dexes of the Bureau are to be done in 
the way in which the Bureau has rec- 
ommended to this Congress, about half 
a million dollars worth of other work 
will have to be cut out. I do not think 
this is a wise thing todo. Many people 
use various statistics from this Bureau 
on employment, wages, strikes, and 
housing, for example, just as they use 
the cost of living information. 

Now I want to revert to the Consumers’ 
Price Index, itself. I was very much 
pleased some years ago when this Con- 
gress directed the Bureau to revise its 
Consumers’ Price Index and authorized 
an expenditure of about $4,000,000 for 
that purpose. It appears that this revi- 
sion is almost completed, and that in 
January 1953, there will be a completely 
new and modern index, as directed by 
the Congress. However, in this appro- 
priation which is before us, the commit- 
tee has not given the Bureau about a 
quarter of a million dollars, which it 
needed, to finish that job, even though, 
as I understand it, that sum of money, 
together with the other expenditures on 
this new index is still well under the 
authorized amount of $4,000,000. 

The Bureau also proposed, I believe, to 
make some of the needed improvements 
in the index that have been recom- 
mended by Mr. STEED’s subcommittee, 
and that is all going to cost somewhat 
more than the present index. Personal- 
ly, I think this is a justifiable expendi- 
ture. Since we have spent almost 
$4,000,000 to lay the basis for a fine 
new index which will be used in so many 
wage contracts, I think it is false econ- 
omy to waste the taxpayers’ money that 
has already been spent, by not investing 
the last sums that are needed to finish 
the index and maintain it properly, once 
it is completed. 

If we do not, it is a little like commis- 
sioning the architect to design a new 
wing on a house and telling him to take 
out the termites and put in all modern 
improvements, and then, as the building 
is about to begin, he gets instructions 
that he must use material from the 
kitchen and the dining room in order to 
build the new wing. 

No one disputes the importance of the 
price work of the Bureau nor iis in- 
tegrity and accuracy. While some Gov- 
ernment bureaus have, unhappily, come 
under devastating criticism this year, 
two committees of this Congress have 
given the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
praise. I think there is something to 
be said for practical rewards for virtue. 
I believe we should support the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics with reference to this very 
valuable work, and I regret very much 
that the committee did not recommend 
giving the sums requested for prices and 
the cost of living. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are a good many things in the bill upon 
which I would like to make some com- 
ment, but time does not permit me to 
Say very much. I want particularly, 
however, to express my own appreciation 
of the kind of work being done by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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Focarty] and the entire membership of 
the subcommittee. 

I had occasion the other evening at 
dinner to sit next to one of the very 
eminent surgeons of Washington. He 
had just appeared before the committee, 
his first experience as a witness. Com- 
ing unexpectedly to testify on the sub- 
ject of heart research, he was exceed- 
ingly amazed to find that the chairman 
of the subcommittee as well as the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee were so thor- 
oughly informed and had such a back- 
ground of real knowledge. He came 
away from that meeting of the House 
subcommittee with a new sense not only 
of the value of the hearings, but also 
of the contributions that members of 
these subcommittees are making. 

Mr. Chairman, may I now speak for 
@ moment of the Women’s Bureau and 
the very fine work being done there. 
That Bureau, as I am informed, has as 
its share of the total we are passing upon 
today but one-fiftieth of 1 percent. The 
Bureau is the only agency of Govern- 
ment that has anything to do with, or 
has any responsibility at all for the sit- 
uations in which the women workers 
of the country find themselves. Do you 
realize that the women workers here 
in the United States constitute one-third 
of our labor force? The actual num- 
ber has been increasing steadily ever 
since Korea. Nor do they expect to be 
going back to their homes again soon, 
for they see before them a long period 
of time when it will be necessary for 
them to work in order to provide food 
and clothing for their family. The re- 
turn of women with children raises the 
whole problem of child-care centers 
about which there is nothing in this bill. 
But we cannot set aside the fact that if 
our mothers have to go out to work, 
something must be done about day care 
for the children. Most of the women 
who are working today are doing so in 
order to make it possible for their fam- 
ily to be supplied with food, clothing, 
and housing. 

The cut made in the Women’s Bureau 
will necessitate a drastic readjustment, 
which cannot help but be reflected in the 
omission of services now being rendered 
to the 19,000,000 women now working. 
On the other hand, they are ready to 
take their share of such cuts as are 
deemed necessary and important to the 

“general economy of the country—but 
they should not have to carry more than 
a fair share of retrenchment. 

Mr. Chairman, enough cannot be said 
about the work of the Children’s Bureau. 
Only those who really understand the 
problems of children can evaluate it. Its 
influence is very great; its value incal- 
culable. 2 

May I emphasize the item for hospital 
buildings, the work of which fund comes 
under the Hill-Burton Act. Fifty-nine 
million seven hundred thousand dollars 
of the $134,700,000 in this bill is for the 
payment of obligations already incurred. 
In speaking of this particular item, I 
must remind you of the fact that any 
new hospital that is built will have to be 
staffed. We are short of doctors, and we 
are desperately short of nurses. With 


the tabling of the nurses bill last week, . 


it is going to be exceedingly important 
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and necessary for everybody to urge all 
possible activity upon their own local 
and State groups, to do something in 
their own areas to increase the number 
of students in the schools which, of it- 
self, means the training of more teach- 
ers. The root and heart of any increase 
in students is the increase of the teach- 
ing force of the country. So in consid- 
ering the money for hospital construc- 
tion, I most earnestly trust that you will 
remember that nurses will be required to 
staff these hospitals. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Van 
PET]. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, this 
appropriation bill is designed to meet 
some of our internal domestic needs, and 
in particular addresses itself to a con- 
sideration which is foremost in the 
minds of many of our citizens, our own 
national health. 

The health of the people of this coun- 
try depends on the ability of the medical 
profession to treat the ills with which 
we are plagued, the diseases such as 
cancer, heart trouble, mental and neu- 
rological ills, and the contagions that 
affect large groups of the population. 
The ability of the medical profession to 
treat these diseases depends on the 
knowledge that has been gained in the 
fields of research and investigation of 
the causes and cures of the diseases. 

The bill which is before us provides 
funds for continuing the research and 
investigation of causes and cures of dis- 
eases under the auspices of the National 
Institutes of Health of the Public Health 
Service, which out at Bethesda are do- 
ing such magnificent work. The work 
that is done by these scientific research- 
ists on causes and cures is passed on to 
the practicing physicians and surgeons 
throughout the country and is thereby 
made available to our whole national 
population. It is only to the extent that 
discoveries are made in research that the 
average medical practitioner is able to 
help his patient. Today heart disease 
and cancer are, respectively, the greatest 
causes of death to our people. The re- 
search work that is done and that which 
is authorized by the Cancer Institute and 
Heart Institute of the Public Health 
Service will govern, to a large extent, the 
ability of the practicing physicians and 
surgeons to limit the ravages of these 
diseases and one day to eliminate them. 
Five other institutes in the Public Health 
Service do kindred work in their own 
medical fields, and it is the combined 
efforts of these institutes that deter- 
mines the inroads we make on diseases 
that disable and bring death to our 
citizens. 

Scientists from these institutes testi- 
fied to the Appropriations Committee of 
the great progress which has been made 
in the past few years and of the great 
need for continuing the work which has 
been started. It is the continuing effort 
in research which pays dividends, and it 
is on that basis that these scientists pre- 
sented their needs to the Congress. To 
the extent that we grant them funds they 
can assail the diseases that attack our 
people. The funds which they have re- 
quested this year are barely enough to 
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continue the scientific leads on which 
they are working now. We must pro- 
vide those funds so that the work which 
they have begun will show the results 
which were intended and which have 
been demonstrated to be of such enor- 
mous value to the country. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time on this 
side. ; 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
regretted that the committee has scen 
fit to eliminate from the funds for pro- 
motion and development of vocational 
education the entire amount for distrib- 
utive education. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there 
have been abuses in this program, this 
$300,000 reduction eliminates the good 
with the bad. And there has been much 
good in this program as the small- 
business men in our communities can 
testify. 

Particularly in a district like mine 
where distributive occupations provide 
the greatest number of job opportunities 
in the community, the program has won 
wide support. In fact, my State has 
provided funds in excess of funds granted 
by the Federal program to encourage 
the program in local schools. Many 
local communities are also providing 
funds in excess of Federal funds in this 
field. This indicates the widespread sup- 
port distributive education has received 
in Minnesota. 

In our State at the present time there 
are 50 active programs in which train- 
ing for distributive occupations is of- 
fered through local high schools. In 
addition to this, over 3,000 adults took 
advantage of the program last year to 
prepare themselves for greater respon- 
sibilities in the business community. 

Despité this remarkable effort at the 
State and local level, they cannot carry 
on an effective program alone. To dem- 
onstrate the genuine interest in distrib- 
utive education and the disappointment 
over the committee’s ‘action, I want to 
quote from one letter I received: 

Here we are doing the best we can to sup- 
port our democracy, to support our home 
school, our children, and to give all of them 
@ fair chance and then someone in Wash- 
ington says that teaching boys and girls to 
become future business workers and leaders 
is not worthy of Federal educational support. 
I can’t go for that kind of hypocrisy; if we 
can’t support the education of our boys 
and girls and if we can’t help the little-busi- 
ness man to provide training for bringing 
young people in our business world, then I 
am afraid we are beginning to lose sight of 
the real values that make us a Nation of 
opportunity. 


With the cost of education increasing 
on every hand, local schools can ill- 
afford to carry the whole burden of vo- 
cational education alone even though 
they have already more than equaled the 
Federal effort in Minnesota. 

The president of a local University 
of Minnesota Alumni Club has written 
to me: 

For the noncolleze preparatory students, 
the distributive-education program has met 
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with a great deal of approval in our city. 
Many of our members have worked with the 
program and feel that it has provided ex- 
ceptional opportunities to the participating 
students. As a matter of fact, many of the 


club’s members are now, or have been, the 
on-the-job teachers for these students. 


This points out another important 
contribution this program has made, It 
has helped students unable to go to col- 
lege to prepare themselves for occupa- 
tions in the business world. It has 
helped to increase their earning capacity 
and has therefore contributed to our na- 
tional earning power. 

In this connection, I also want to ex- 
press my regret at the action taken to 
cut funds for vocational rehabilitation 
of the handicapped below the reasonable 
request made this year. 

As a friend of mine has pointed out: 

Funds spent on vocational rehabilitation 
fs sound economy when one realizes that 
without the program many of these handi- 
capped people would be permanent liabili- 
ties upon themselves and upon the State. 

Everyone today is interested in economy 
because taxes are getting high, but there 
are many other places where it seems to me 
reduction could be made and do far less 
damage than would be done if inadequate 
appropriations are made in the case of vo- 
cational rehabilitation education. 


This statement by Harry J. Peterson, 
executive secretary of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Cooperatives, goes to the 
heart of the matter. Every dollar in- 
vested in the rehabilitation of a physi- 
cally handicapped citizen is returning 
in savings to State and local govern- 
ments and in increased production for 
the Nation. 

Our country has always been a land 
of opportunity. As we grow in popula- 
tion we must continue to expand the 
economy which provides this opportu- 
nity and this means making best use 
of all our resources, both human and 
material. To return the handicapped 
citizen to his full place in society is a 
worthy endeavor which merits our con- 
tinued support. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
bill under discussion there is a provision 
for funds for the National Institutes of 
Health to enable them to continue their 
research work—the aim of which is to 
discover the causes of the major dis- 
eases and to supply a cure when one of 
these diseases strikes. 

I do not think there are any Members 
in this House who need to be convinced 
that the health of our people is of para- 
mount importance. There are, however, 
some who do not fully appreciate the 
price it is necessary to pay to help pre- 
serve that health. The cost of medical 
research is undeniably high, but when 
we realize the involved and complicated 
equipment that is essential for medical 
research, perhaps we can better under- 
stand why the price is high. I would 
like to stress, however, that when we 
buy research, we are purchasing more 
than a new drug or a new piece of 
equipment: we are buying lives, and in 
Many instances we are buying the lives 
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of citizens whose value to the Nation far 


. transcends an estimate in dollars and 


cents. 

I know that requests for public funds 
are forbidding and that the Members 
of this House are conscious of the need 
for economy. I believe, however, there 
is much more economy in finding the 
cause and cure of disease than in letting 
our resources be drained away, year 
after year, in the care of patients in in- 
stitutions over long periods of time with- 
out the scientific knowledge to return 
them to gainful employment. Real 
economy will be found when we have 
empty hospital beds, when we have 
fewer illnesses, and when disability is 
eliminated. 

Those of you who have read the report 
of the hearings on public health will 
doubtlessly reach the same conclusion I 
did. That is that our Federal provision 
for medical research is totally inade- 
quate for the 153,000,000 people in this 
country. This is completely incompat- 
ible with our position as the world’s lead- 
ing democracy and with our national 
dedication to the welfare of our people. 

I firmly believe that we must support 
this appropriation for medical research. 
It is only by such support that we will 
bring nearcr the day when our people 
can enjoy the health to which they are 
entitled. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for performing the duties imposed by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, and the act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts by the United States, approved 
June 30, 1936 (41 U. S. C. 38), including re- 
imbursement to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for inspection 
services rendered, and for expenses of at- 
tendance of cooperating officials and con- 
sultants at conferences concerned with the 
work of the Division, $8,400,000. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri: On page 9, line 13, strike out “$8,400,- 
000” and insert “$7,639,139.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
raise a point of order. The Clerk has al- 
ready read through page 9, line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Witson of 
Texas). The Clerk was reading rather 
rapidly. The Chair feels the gentle- 
man’s rights should be protected. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this particular item has to do with 
the wage and hour division. 

If you will turn to page 225 of the 
hearings, you will see the testimony and 
also the budget set out there. . 

I will refer also to page 5 of the re- 
port and page 19 of the report, at the 
bottom of the page, for the various items 
concerned with this particular cut that 
I have proposed. 

In referring to page 225 of the hear- 
ings, you will see the breakdown of par- 
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ticular items that go to make up the 
$8,400,000 that the committee has pro- 
posed in the bill. My amendment is cut- 
ting it to $7,639,139, a total cut, inciden- 
tally, of $761,000. Actually what I am 
attempting to do in this particular 
amendment is to cut back the 1953 esti- 
mate to the 1951 actual. For instance, 
No. 1, promotion of compliance and en- 
forcement, the item in 1951 was $6,760,- 
866, a cut of $575,334. 

Item 3 is cut back to $153,447, which is 
the 1951 actual. 

Item 4, Executive Direction and Man- 
agement Services, is cut back from 
$571,000 to $507,264. 

There is only one actual cut that is 
based upon another theory and that is 
in regard to item 2, Wage Standards 
and Determinations, on which the figure 
asked for 1953 is $334,100. I am sug- 
gesting a cut, which is an actual cut and 
is not based upon the 1951 actual of 
$100,000. 

These four items represent a total of 
$761,000 over-all cut. 

The reasoning behind these particular 
cuts is as follows: These particular items 
are for the enforcement and carrying out 
of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act; and, also, of course, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It is entirely possible— 
and I understand consideration is being, 
given to it—that there will be a suspen- 
sion of the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act; and, incidentally, the Presi- 
dent does have power to suspend that 
act if he sees fit. There is much reason 
why this should be done, because among 
other things the Walsh-Healey Act in 
a lot of ways is outmoded and is in con- 
flict with the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Small Business. It has been my opinion 
that some of the difficulty we have been 
running into in getting a spread of Gov- 
ernment defense contracts to small busi- 
ness is the inequity that the Walsh- 
Healey Act works on the small-business 
men, due to conflicting statutes in cer- 
tain instances, and the additional paper 
work required among other things. 

If it be true that the President sees 
fit to suspend the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act we would no longer need 
this money available or at any rate not 
all of the money available in this item 
No. 2; we could cut back, and it is my 
suggestion that Congress do it now in 
anticipation. If it turns out that our 
prediction is not right and that the Presi- 
dent does not eliminate this item and 
insists that it be carried out, we can al- 
ways appropriate funds, but if we grant 
the funds ahead of time experience shows 
we shall have very little opportunity to 
cut back. 

I have tried to explain very briefly 
what is perhaps a little bit complicated 
and I am just going to recapitulate by 
stating that the basic cuts have to do 
only with cutting back to the 1951 actual 
plus this additional item I have sought 
to explain in some detail. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the.request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri talks about 
cutting back to 1951. In 1951 the Wage- 
Hour Division had 1,821 employees; in 
1952 they had 1,600; they requested 1,577 
for 1953, and the committee has reduced 
that. The way the bill stands right now 
their staff is cut substantially below 1951. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. How many did 
the gentleman say they had in the year 
1951? Did they not have 900 and some? 

Mr. FOGARTY. They had 1,821. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. 

Mr. FOGARTY. To show you how 
thinly these employees are spread, there 
are 715,000 establishments, exclusive of 
Agriculture, that are covered. However, 
with the current staff, investigations for 
compliance with the law can only be 
made to the extent of about 6 percent. 
This is with respect to the wage and hour 
law. And during the first 6 months of 
this fiscal year violations of the basic 
provisions of the act were found in 59 
percent of the plants investigated. This 
cannot be called adequate enforcement 
but it is certainly better than they will 
be able to do if this amendment is 
adopted. 

The need for greater attention to the 
child-labor phase of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is illustrated by the fact 
that of the few investigations they have 
been able to make so far this year, 83 
percent have revealed violations, To 
mention still another phase, the increase 
in the volume of public contracts de- 
mands greater attention to the Walsh- 
Healey phase of the program. 

I had doubts in my own mind as to 
the adequacy of the funds now in the 
bill, if we expect this agency to do the 
job assigned to them. Certainly they 
cannot be expected to adequately enforce 
the laws we have given them the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing if this amend- 
ment passes. Failure to properly en- 
force these laws is not only unfair to 
the workers but also to the legitimate 
employer who has the right to expect 
protection from the competitive advan- 
tage gained by violators. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man states that the number of employ- 
ees for 1951 was greater than for 1953. 
My whole argument is based on the 
premise that the average number of em- 
ployees 1951 actual is 1,530 and the num- 
ber of employees, 1953 estimate, is 1,503; 
almost the identical figure, and I refer 
you to the top of page 226, line 3, of the 
hearings. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
talking about average employment. I 
am talking about the actual number of 
permanent positions in 1951, which was 


"Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is not the 
average figure the figure you want, not 
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the other one? The gentleman is talk- 
ing about two figures. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am talking about 
the figure on the top of page 226, which 
shows 1,821 for 1951. I read the figures 
for 1951, 1952, and 1953 from the first 
line at the top of the page. These are 
permanent positions which are sup- 
ported by the available funds. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is not the 
proper figure or the more accurate figure 
as far as appropriations are concerned 
the average number of employees? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. In making ap- 
propriations we are primarily interested 
in the number of permanent positions 
we are providing for. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What do 
you mean in the report by average num- 
ber of employees? What is the purpose 
of that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is a tabulation 
shown in the detailed schedule of every 
budget that comes before us. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What does 
the term “average number of employees” 
mean? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That takes in lapses 
and positions not filled for part of the 
year. They try to arrive at an aver- 
age. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is the 
proper figure, I would say, rather than 
the figure the gentleman gives. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The average from 
1951 to 1953 drops also, so that does 
not make any difference. 

I think you have to take into consider- 
ation what has happened in prior years. 
It would make a lot of difference in con- 
sidering this amendment if this agency 
had been getting everything they asked 
for in recent years and had accumulated 
some fat that could be cut, but in 1950, 
after the amendment raising minimum 
wages, they requested an increase of 
between a million and a million and a 
half dollars. That request was cut over 
50 percent. In 1951 their regular re- 
quest was cut over 10 percent. Then for 
1952 they were cut over a million dollars 
below 1951. As a consequence of these 
cuts, the money they have allotted today 
only enables them to make a check in 
about 40,000 out of some 700,000 estab- 
lishments that are covered by the law. 
I will be fair to the committee and say 
that most of these visitations are made 
on complaint by legitimate employers 
against the ones that are not paying the 
minimum wages and are violating the 
law. 

To adopt this amendment is to do a 
disservice to everyone affected and will 
encourage further violations rather than 
improve an already bad situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. : 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be re-read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk re-read the Curtis amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr, Curtis], 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 76, noes 37. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment of obligations incurred under 
authority provided under this head in the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, as 
amended by the Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949, to enter into contracts for 
construction of an engineering building, 
$41,340; 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
propound a few questions to the Com- 
mittee. I note on page 15, line 2, that 
there is appropriated for the implemen- 
tation of what is commonly called the 
George-Deen, or George-Barden, Act, 
$18,233,261. Generally speaking that is 
for the purpose of aiding the vocational 
education program in this country. Is 
it not true, may I ask the Chairman of 
the Committee, that whereas we pro- 
pose to spend $18.900,000 for the voca- 
tional education of 3,500,000 American 
students, that during the last fiscal year 
we spent $28,000,000 bringing foreign 
students to this country for the same 
kind of training. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is not under 
the purview of this Committee how much 
is expended for the foreign students. I 
do not know anything about that at all. 
All I know is what we are appropriating 
for here today. This amount has not 
been touched over previous years with 
the exception of distributive education. 
The amount for distributive education of 
$900,000 has been cut out completely. 
That is the only change in the amount 
for vocational education over the past 4, 
5, 6, or 7 years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Perhaps I should not 
have phrased it as a question. However, 
I would like to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that we have gone 
so far overboard with this foreign do- 
good program that we are spending ac- 
tually $10,000,000 a year more bringing 
foreign students to this country, teach- 
ing them vocational: education, than we 
are spending on all of the students in 
this country. 

Further, I would like to point out an- 
other thing. Part of this $28,000,000 is 
spent in sending some of our people to 
Germany to teach vocational education 
practices when the fact of the matter is 
that we learned about all we know about 
vocational education from the Germans. 
It is true that we are sending people to 
Germany to teach them vocational edu- 
cation procedures when we actually got 
our original program from the Germans. 

It seems to me we can at least afford 
to spend as many Federal dollars for vo- 
cational training of American youth and 
adults under the provisions of our pres- 
ent act as we do to aid foreign students 
in this and other countries. 

If we were serving all the people in 
America we needed to, and all those who 
are seeking vocational training in order 
that they may provide security for them- 
selves and be in position to help provide 
freedom and security for our Nation, 
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then we might afford to help some of the 
others. 

It will not be long before we will have 
in here legislation to extend the Defense 
Production Act. If we need anything, 
we do not need that, but we need the ex- 
pansion of production. This is one pro- 
gram where you can do something in 
that field. 

I merely wanted to point out essen- 
tially and basically the fact that we are 
spending more money training foreign 
students in the field of vocational educa- 
tion to the tune of about $10,000,000 a 
year than we are spending on approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 students in this coun- 
try. I merely give you that as a matter 
of interest to me. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT, I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may extend my remarks im- 
mediately following those of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I have listened 
with much interest to the gentleman’s 
statement, and I want to compliment 
him upon it. May I observe that if we 


Chairman, 


could spend the amount of money that 
was contemplated on vocational train- 
ing we would be back on the road to 
teaching our boys and girls how to work, 


and to work with their hands. We will 
come to it whether we want to or not. 
In a little while our people are going to 
have to do some work. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to compliment 
my distinguished colleague from Georgia 
on the splendid statement he has made. 
I join him in what he has stated. I just 
hope there will be no cut in this appro- 
priation for vocational education. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that the committee has seen fit 
to eliminate all funds for distributive 
education. I have seen this program in 
operation in my own district. I know 
what an excellent program itis. For in- 
stance, in Durant, Okla., the training 
boys and girls are getting is really mar- 
velous. I cannot agree with the com- 
mittee report that this work should not 
be a matter of interest to the Federal 
Government at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Further endowment of colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts: For carrying out 
the provisions of section 22 of the act of 
June 29, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 329), $2,480,000. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, recently there has ap- 
peared in newspapers, broadcasts, and 
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other media, stories to the effect that the 
proposed consolidated QM Research 
Laboratory at Natick, Mass., was unnec- 
essary and, in the main, represents a 
waste of public money. 

The most recent story occurred yester- 
day in the papers of the country about 
a petition which had been submitted to 
Secretary of Defense Lovett by a num- 
ber of Senators and Congressmen. 
My reason for discussing it is because 
many of the statements that were made 
are completely incorrect; others are dis- 
torted; and the conclusion that this im- 
portant work was unnecessary is unfor- 
tunate and erroneous, conveying wrong 
conclusions to the people of the country. 

Let me state briefly the history of this 
proposed consolidation of certain re- 
search activities of the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army. During World War 
II, as a result of the studies of the Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, it 
became very apparent that the American 
Army was suffering many casualties in 
the field because of inadequate clothing 
and equipment to meet the extremely di- 
verse climatic conditions—a range and 
variety of conditions which no American 
Army before had ever faced—under 
which they were compelled to fight. 

The first proposal to consolidate these 
activities relating primarily to clothing 
and equipment of troops was made in 
1942, when the first Climatic Research 
Laboratory of the Army was established 
at Lawrence, Mass. Incidentally, it is 
still there, operating in an inadequate 
old building rented from the Pacific 
Mills. The first step to consolidate this 
activity occurred in 1945 when General 
Gregory, the Quartermaster General, 
recommended a consolidated laboratory. 
This received the approval of Secretary 
of the Army Patterson. At that time, 
and immediately following the war, it 
was difficult to justify the erection of any 
military building, since demobilization 
was in full swing and the Army was de- 
claring excess buildings surplus. It was 
found, however, that the cost of con- 
verting excess structures was so expen- 
sive that this proposal to use an existing 
military building was abandoned. So 
the proposal advanced at that time to 
consolidate the laboratory at Philadel- 
phia was quickly abandoned, because it 
was found that no warehouse or other 
building at Philadelphia QM Base, or 
elsewhere, could be satisfactorily adapted 
to the needs of a consolidated laboratory 
without excessive cost. Consequently, 
the operation continued in the scattered, 
makeshift facilities in different locations. 

This conclusion was confirmed by the 
Committee on Armed Forces in its report 
on H. R. 612, to the Eighty-first Congress. 
_ Because of the effective job which the 
Army accomplished with these tempor- 
ary and makeshift research facilities, it 
became even more apparent that a 
proper and consolidated research labora- 
tory was an emminently justified neces- 
sity. 

On June 6, 1946, Secretary Patterson 
said: 

After a survey it was determined that 
Boston, Mass., possesses the greatest number 
of factors desirable in a site for the labora- 
tory proposed. 
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Therefore, bills to authorize the con- 
struction of a laboratory at Boston were 
entered in the Eightieth Congress by 
Senator SALTONSTALL—S. 286—and by 
myself—H. R. 612. These bills were both 
reported favorably by the Senate and 
House Armed Forces Committee, but the 
passage was prevented by failure of the 
Rules Committee to act. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, these and 
other bills were reintroduced. Finally, 
the bill that received the attention of 
both the House and the Senate was in- 
troduced jointly by Senators Myers, Mar- 
tin, Lodge, Saltonstall, Ives, and Dulles. 
This bill—S. 2382—authorized the con- 
struction of a research laboratory at a 
location to be selected by the Secretary 
of Defense, the site to be chosen on the 
basis of recommendations of an impar- 
tial on-the-site committee of experts to 
be appointed by Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Department of De- 
fense, so that all parties that were in dis- 
pute as to the location of the laboratory 
joined in supporting this measure. This 
bill culminated in Public Law No. 424, 
dated October 29, 1949. 

Thereupon, following the direction of 
this bill, the Research and Development 
Board appointed an ad hoc committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Blake R. 
VanLeer, and included the following 
members: Blake R. VanLeer, chairman- 
president, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Chester M. Alter, dean, Graduate 
School, Boston University; H. S. Cole- 
man, assistant director, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Donald H. Loughridge, office, Assistant 
Secretary of Army; Gilbert Scribner, 
Winston & Co., Chicago, Ill.; John P. 
Traynor, assistant vice president, Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York; Robert 
Frye, Research and Development Board, 
Department of Defense, served as secre- 
tary to the Ad Hoc Committee. 

As a result of country-wide publicity, 
this committee reviewed 340 sites, rep- 
resenting 40 States in the Union. The 
conclusions of the committee were that 
the following sites were the best in the 
order of priority: Natick, Mass.; Fort 
Sheridan, Ill.; and Atlanta, Ga. So the 
committee recommended Natick, Mass.; 
Fort Sheridan, Ill.; and Atlanta, Ga. 
Thereupon, on March 8, 1951, acting on 
the recommendations of the committee, 
the Secretary of Defense selected Natick, 
Mass. 

There has probably not been a research 
project proposed by the Department of 
Defense in recent years that has had 
such exhaustive study and consideration 
by Congress as this project to build a 
quartermaster research laboratory in the 
Boston area. 

Ever since 1947 this proposal has re- 
ceived the approval of every Secretary 
of Defense, every Secretary of the Army 
and every Quartermaster General, start- 
ing with Secretary Patterson, continu- 
ing through Secretaries Forrestal, John- 
son, Marshall, and Lovett. The Research 
and Development Board has constantly 
supported and approved the erection of 
the laboratory in the Boston area. 

Every congressional committee re- 
sponsible for studying and approving 
such projects has approved the vital 
need of this laboratory. Now that the 
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site has been selected by a most com- 
petent and thoroughly unbiased com- 
mittee of experts, approved again by 
Secretary of Defense Marshall and 
Lovett, the land has been procured and 
is being cleared, buildings have been 
torn down, and commitments of more 
than $1,000,000 already made for steel, 
motors, and laboratory equipment, I sub- 
mit that the time for argument has 
passed and the time for long overdue 
action has come. 

Many incorrect claims are being made 
in the press, radio, and by objectors who 
now at the last minute bring forward 
already discredited arguments against 
the need for a laboratory and make wild 
claims and statements not justified by 
facts. 

The true facts without embellishment 
are these: 

First. The amount authorized to be 
spent in building the laboratory is $11,- 
000,000—not $24,000,000, not $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000. 

As far as I can find out, the total 
proposed additional amounts that might 
be required in 1953 and 1954 is less than 
$1,000,000, and that is for supporting fa- 
cilities and not the laboratory. 

Second. This research laboratory will 
not house all of the research activities 
of the Quartermaster Department, it will 
bring together related research con- 
cerned with protecting the soldier from 
all weather conditions where he may be 
called upon to fight. There is no pro- 
vision to take care of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute at Chicago. 

Third. This research laboratory has 
nothing to do with production and plac- 


ing of orders by the Quartermaster De- 
partment—it is a research laboratory 


concerned with providing’ better cloth- 
ing and equipment for the soldier and, 
at the same time, saving money for the 
taxpayer through research. 

Fourth. There were many consider- 
ations involved in selecting Natick, as 
first choice. Its proximity to a wealth 
of scientific institutions engaged in sim- 
ilar research was important; an abun- 
dance of all natural resources that are 
required, adequate transportation facil- 
ities, the fact that there is ample and 
satisfactory housing to take care of every 
worker at very reasonable véles and 
rents, and the fact that Nation is far 
enough away from Boston to be rela- 
tively safe from attack, and yet has all 
of the advantages of a suburban town. 

Fifth. By bringing together our fore- 
most scientists and providing them with 
modern and efficient facilities, the Quar- 
termaster is following the established 
practice of industries who have been 
most effective in research, the du Pont 
Co., Bell Telephone, General Motors, 
and so forth. In this connection, it is 
agreed by our best scientific brains 
that research must be kept separated 
from production, manufacturing and 
procurement. 

Sixth. Up to a few days ago no ques- 
tion as to the need for a consolidated 
laboratory has been raised. Everybody 
concerned has urged its immediate es- 
tablishment, not alone for greater effi- 
ciency of operation but for more effec- 
tive equipment and economy. Last year 
under its widely scatterel program, the 
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quartermaster research program was 
able to save $53,000,000 in redesigning 
fabrics for military use. How much more 
might have been saved if all of its re- 
lated research was centralized in one 
laboratory? 

Recently you have read of the new 
Army insulated boot, now in use in Ko- 
rea which is literally saving hundreds 
of casualties. You also have read of the 
new plastic body armor now being tested 
on the battlefield, which will undoubt- 
edly save a large percentage of our crit- 
ically wounded. 

Both of these are recent developments 
made by the Quartermaster Corps. It is 
estimated that if this consolidated labo- 
ratory had been built when it was first 
proposed, from these two improvements 
alone, thousands of soldiers’ lives might 
have been saved and many thousands of 
casualties from trench foot would have 
heen prevented. 

This laboratory is vitally needed right 
now. The results that will come from it 
is the saving of American soldiers, more 
efficient operation, and the establish- 
ment of economies that are bound to help 
reduce our military expenditures. 

The charges of hidden costs and 
boondoggling are all poppycock. How 
can there be excessive costs when they 
are just starting to build the building 
on a strictly limited amount approved by 
Congress, only for that purpose, and it 
is thoroughly understood that the Army 
cannot exceed the authorized amount. 

I hope that the Members of this body 
will realize that this project has been 
thoroughly investigated and examined in 
detail by committees of this House for 
the last 6 or 7 years. Every member of 
these committees, past and present, know 
all about this project, know that it is 
badly needed, know that the cost of 
building it is not excessive, and are con- 
vinced that the consolidation of these 
seven scattered operations now in make- 
shift or leased buildings, should be 
brought together in an efficient and ade- 
quate laboratory, at the site selected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

School construction: For providing school 
facilities and for grants to local educational 
agencies in federally affected areas, as au- 
thorized by title II of the act of September 
23, 1950 (Public Law 815), including not to 
exceed $750,000 for necessary expenses of 
technical services rendered by other agencies, 
$135,000,000, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for salaries or other direct 
expenses of the Federal Security Agency. 


Mr. D’EWART. I am in full accord 
with the purpose of the appropriation 
under discussion to carry out the provi- 
sions of Public Law 815 regarding Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of schools 
in areas where activities of the Federal 
Government result in a burden upon the 
local school districts. 

I regret very much, however, that 
Public Law 815 is of little or no value 
to some of the areas that need it most. 
For example, the terms of the law which 
require that the average daily attend- 
ance of schools be 110 percent of the 
average daily attendance in 1938-39 
automatically cuts off a great many 
school districts where the Federal bur- 
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den has been large and heavy over a long 
period of years. 

An example is District No. 1 at Glas- 
gow, Mont., which instructs in its high 
school some 60 or 70 children whose par- 
ents are employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment living on a Federal reservation 
at the Fort Peck project, not subject to 
local taxes. The taxpayers of Glasgow 
have been educating such children since 
the project was initiated about 15 years 
ago. Since I have been in Congress ar- 
rangements have been made, first under 
the terms of a bill I introduced in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress which became 
a public law of that Congress and 
more recently under Public Law 874, to 
pay the schools of Glasgow and the 
county for a part of the operation and 
maintenance cost of educating the chil- 
dren. No provision, however, has been 
made to aid the district in the construc- 
tion of adequate facilities for the high 
school. Fort Peck project was under 
construction in the years 1935 through 
1940. During those years the enrollment 
was extremely high because of the chil- 
dren of construction workers. The en- 
rollment has never again reached the 
high mark set in 1938-39, and therefore 
the district is not eligible for aid under 
Public Law 815, but the fact remains 
that the district is educating in its high 
school some 60 to 70 students whose fam- 
ilies do not contribute to the taxes, who 
live on Federal land, who are there solely 
because of the Federal activity. If any 
school district in the land is entitled to 
Federal aid in school construction, the 
Glasgow district should be entitled. It 
has borne tke burden for many years. 
Morally, I think its entitlement is 
superior to that of any district that is 
only now beginning to feel an impact. 
Under the law, however, it is not even 
recognized. 

Something of the same situation exists 
with regard to Indian districts. We 
have made every effort in recent years 
to encourage the education of Indian 
children in the regular city and county 
schools. In Montana the parents of 
these children almost always are exempt 
from taxes, and they live on reservation 
lands which are held in trust by the Fed- 
eral Government and are tax free. This 
is a burden that the local people have 
carried for many years, and certainly if 
the Federal Government adopts a policy 
of encouraging Indian attendance in the 
public schools, the Federal Government 
has an obligation to assist the local dis- 
tricts to provide adequate schools. I 
am certain that some such effort would 
be made by the Indian Bureau if Public 
Law 815 did not prohibit the use of any 
other funds for this purpose. And Pub- 
lic Law 815, because of the wholly un- 
realistic and unfair 1939 cut-off date, 
makes it impossible for any of these 
districts to qualify. 

In the first annual report of the Com- 
missioner of the Education on Admin- 
istration of Public Laws 874 and 815, he 
states that recommendations for amend- 
ments to these laws will be forthcoming 
soon. I sincerely hope that such recom- 
mendations take into account the prob- 
lems I have mentioned, and provide a 
solution. If this is not done, I sincerely 
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hope that subsection (e), section 209, 
Public Law 815, which forbids any other 
appropriation for Federal aid to school 
construction, may be repealed, so that 
we may find other means of handling 
this pressing problem. There is no point 
in pretending that Public Law 815 covers 
the problem when it does not do so, and 
a prohibition upon other solutions to the 
problem is therefore entirely unfair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Venereal diseases: To carry out the pur- 
poses of sections 314 (a) and 363 of the act 
with respect to venereal diseases including 
the operation and maintenance of centers 
for the diagnosis, treatment, support, and 
clothing of persons afflicted with venereal 
diseases; transportation and subsistence of 
such persons and their attendants to and 
from the place of treatment or allowance in 
lieu thereof; diagnosis and treatment (in- 
cluding emergency treatment for other ill- 
nesses) of such persons through contracts 
with physicians and hospitals and other ap- 
propriate institutions; fees for case finding 
and referral to such centers of voluntary 
patients; reasonable expenses of preparing 
remains or burial of deceased patients; recre- 
ational supplies and equipment; leasing of 
facilities and repair and alteration of leased 
facilities; the purchase of not to exceed 10 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only, and for grants of money, services, sup- 
plies, equipment, and use of facilities to 
States, as defined in the act, and with the 
approval of the respective State health au- 
thorities, to counties, health districts, and 
other political subdivisions of the States, for 
the foregoing purposes, in such amounts and 
upon such terms and conditions as the Sur- 
geon General may determine; $9,900,000. 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this section of H. R. 
7151 concerning the Office of Education 
which the Clerk has just read is referred 
to in the committee report commencing 
at the bottom of page 6. The recom- 
mended total of $18,223,261 for promo- 
tion and further development of voca- 
tional education represents a cut of 
$900,000 from the estimate resulting from 
eliminating the entire amount requested 
for distributive education. As the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] 
stated in his opening remarks on the bill, 
an identical cut in like amount was made 
by the House last year but was restored 
by the other body and he went further in 
his expressed belief that the same pro- 
cedure is likely to be followed again this 
year though he suggested that the sub- 
committee be backed in its action. 

The report on the last line on page 6 
and going over to page 7 states the fol- 
lowing and I quote: 

Under present conditions the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be called upon to pro- 
vide funds for such things as training Christ- 
mas extras, waitresses and hostesses, soda 
fountain clerks, and memorial stone sales- 
men. 


My purpose in proposing the pro forma 
amendment is to give notice to the House 
that Connecticut has no courses for 
training Christmas extras, waitresses 
and so on in the words of the committee 
report although from experience I am 
aware of a great need in this respect. I 
do, however, want to stress the fact that 
Connecticut has a substantial program 
and we are proud of it. Funds spent for 





distributive education are not a waste of 
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money in the manner applied in Connec- 
ticut. There is one store which provides 
a formalized training program and there 
are approximately 27,000 retail estab- 
lishments with no training program. If 
you believe that stores should assume the 
complete training of employees, then it 
may follow that our medical schools 
should close, let the hospitals do the 
training. Close the engineering and in- 
dustrial schools, let the industry do it. 
It just isn’t logical but such has been the 
treatment accorded distributive educa- 
tion which has not been understood. 

Around 5,000 people employed in the 
stores of Connecticut are giving their 
time in the evening to improve them- 
selves. If they will go to school after a 
full day’s work to improve their effi- 
ciency, we should do what we can to en- 
courage them. I hope that the plan fol- 
lowed last year in this respect will be 
repeated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we come now to a sec- 
tion of this bill which will always re- 
call to my mind an outstanding person- 
ality who was a Member of the House 
for many years, the Honorable Frank 
Keefe, of Wisconsin. Mr. Keefe gave a 
very great deal of himself in the crea- 
tion of the National Health Institutes 
and in the whole program of research in 
the great killer diseases, heart, cancer, 
tuberculosis, and the others. 

He came from a State which is gen- 
erally conservative in its thought. He 
was a conservative man himself, but he 
perceived one truth, and perhaps it was 
the greatest truth that he perceived in 
his life. That truth was that material 
resources in terms of our men, women, 
and children had to be preserved against 
the dreadful depredations of these dread 
diseases, that there was a big job to be 
done in research on cancer, heart dis- 
ease, mental health, and all the fields 
into which these appropriations now go 
and that the Federal Government had 
to take part in that field if the job was 
to be measurably forwarded and accel- 
erated. 

I think with all humility and all def- 
erence to the chairmen of the subcom- 
mittees who worked with him a very long 
time, Mr. Keefe was, if not the most im- 
portant in driving and pushing and 
working for this perceived truth, cer- 
tainly as important as any other Member 
of the Congress in both bodies. 

I think the truth which he perceived 
as to the conservation of our human re- 
sources from disease by Government aid 
to fundamental research in the causes 
and cures is of the greatest importance. 
I think these appropriations and the 
work which they cover are giving a sense 
of well-being to millions upon millions of 
Americans, the subjects of these diseases 
who otherwise would face hopeless fu- 
tures not only for themselves but for 
their families. I hope the House will in- 
dulge me for having called to its atten- 
tion at this time the work of this out- 
standing former Member, now deceased. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. As the chairman of the 
Public Health Subcommittee of the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and having handled much of the 
authorization legislation for these pro- 
grams, I concur with the gentleman in 
the tribute he paid to our late colleague, 
Frank Keefe. He did a remarkable job, 
and I am sure that for many years to 
come, the people of America who are in- 
terested in the field of health will have 
cause to be grateful that he served on 
this committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I take this couple of 
minutes to supplement the remarks ov 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] because in the two terms that I 
have been here, I have been very much 
devoted to the cause that our late col- 
league made and struggled for in this 
particular item. When I first heard 
Congressman Keefe 4 years ago making 
his fight in the interest of a health pro- 
gram, and when I saw the effort and 
work and devotion which he gave to that 
program, it reminds me today that we 
will miss a stanch advocate and a 
strong fighter for better health and a 
national interest in those diseases that 
are taking so many of our people 
throughout the country. 

CLINICAL CENTER OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, over 30 years ago, Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, the renowned neuro- 
surgeon, envisioned a national institute 
for the study of neurological diseases 
and mental disorders. He had planned a 
hospital where sick people could receive 
treatment at the same time that research 
investigators were working—under the 
same roof—to find a cure for their ill- 
nesses, 

He approached Government officials 
for advice and assistance. His plan was 
received enthusiastically but, unfortu- 
nately, an economy-minded Congress 
could not be persuaded to appropriate 
the necessary funds for such an insti- 
tute. In the ensuing years of depression 
and war, Dr. Cushing’s project was for- 
gotten. 

During the following years, neurolog- 
ical and mental illness and many other 
serious chronic diseases increased at an 
alarming rate, placing added burdens on 
already overfiowing hospitals. 

Those interested in combating these 
diseases realized that communication 
between scientists and the physicians 
caring for the sick was inadequate. The 
time lag between laboratory findings, 
their appearance in medical literature, 
and their clinical evaluation seriously 
impeded the effort to solve the prob- 
lems of heart disease, cancer, cerebral 
palsy, arthritis, multiple sclerosis, glau- 
coma, and a score of other diseases. 

The only answer to this problem was 
to have a hospital where both basic and 
clinical research could be carried on 
simultaneously. In 194s Congress recog- 
nized this great need and authorized 
the Public Health Service to construct 
such a center at Bethesda, adjoining the 
Health Institutes. 

The 500-bed clinical center is to be 
completed and ready to receive patients 
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in 1953. It is designed to provide op- 
portunities for a unified approach to 
clinical and basic research through the 
immediate application of newly de- 
veloped treatment methods. 

Construction of the clinical center 
marks the beginning of one of the great- 
est undertakings of modern science. It 
will provide the physical means to 
launch a coordinated attack on the dis- 
eases that plague humanity. It is a 
project in which the Congress can take 
great pride. It is a project which merits 
our continued support through passage 
of this appropriation for the Public 

Ith Service. 

eur Chairman, I wish at this time 
to join in the tribute paid to our late 
colleague, Prank Keefe. This is a sub- 
ject in which I have taken a deep in- 
terest. I was attracted to Frank Keefe 
because of his interest in the subject, 
and I had many discussions with him 
concerning the research work of the 
National Health Institute. Unfortu- 
nately, too many do not realize the value 
of the research of this work until we are 
confronted with the problem in the field 
of one of these diseases. Medical sci- 
ence in this country, the hospitals and 
medical institutions and schools are not 
in a condition to conduct this research 
to the point that it can be productive 
of relieving human ailments and human 
illness. If we are to have a healthy Na- 
tion it is certainly a part of the Na- 
tion’s responsibility to further research 
for alleviating the spread of cancer, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, heart disease, and these 
accursed afflictions. Day by day more 
and more of our people are being af- 
flicted with these diseases, and when 
they hit the family at home then we 
become acquainted with the need for re- 
search. Most of them require long 
periods of hospitalization and care be- 
cause of the meager accurate knowledge 
of cause and cure. 

I sincerely hope that this Congress will 
allow the full appropriation asked for, 
for continuing the work of the National 
Health Institute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Recorp following the 
reading of the paragraph of the bill end- 
ing on page 16, line 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is thére objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
long-delayed fight against this country’s 
most widespread disease, arthritis, was 
only recently begun. In 1948 a Nation- 
wide organization, the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, composed of 
medical experts, businessmen, educators 
and citizens in general was organized. 
In 1950 Congress established the Na- 
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tional Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases within the Public Health 
Service to work with private physicians, 
medical schools, health departments, 
hospitals and the Arthritis Foundation. 
Those were sound beginnings. A na- 
tional program against rheumatic dis- 
ease had been launched, and despite fi- 
nancial handicaps, has already made 
substantial progress. 

Today, throughout the country, there 
is a growing awareness of this coopera- 
tive program, and increased public in- 
terest and support. There are two ma- 
jor reasons for this: One is the deepen- 
ing appreciation of the seriousness of 
rheumatic disease, both in terms of hu- 
man suffering and of economic loss. 
The other reason is new hope for arth- 
ritics through intensified medical re- 
search, 

It is not necessary to describe in de- 
tail the terrible ravages of arthritis and 
rheumatism. Those Members of Con- 
gress who may have thought of arthritis 
as a transient condition, not too serious, 
have gained a different conception 
through the facts brought out in hear- 
ings before the Congress over the past 
3 years. It is enough to repeat that 
periodic bouts of rheumatism may be a 
sign of deep-seated trouble. And there 
is no need to labor the fact that rheu- 
matic disease may blind the eyes, weaken 
the heart, condemn its victims to a prison 
of locked joints, rigid spine, a lifetime of 
agony. Today nearly a million arthritis 
sufferers are permanently disabled. 

Throughout the country, the rheu- 
matic diseases affiict a staggering num- 
ber of our citizens—more than 7,590,- 
000—one in every 20 Americans. More 
people suffer from arthritis and rheu- 
matism than from heart disease, cancer, 
diabetes, and tuberculosis combined. 

We are faced with an appalling picture 
when we contemplate this overwhelming 
burden to the Nation in terms of lost 
manpower, lost wages, relief, and the 
cost of medical care. The annual eco- 
nomic loss is now estimated at one bil- 
lion dollars. 

The rheumatic diseases are responsible 
for the loss of 97,000,000 workdays an- 
nually—the equivalent of an army of 
320,000 employable persons out of work 
at all times. It has been pointed out 
that if this much labor time were con- 
centrated in the housing problem, the 
national housing shortage would be 
solved in 1 day. 

The only solution to this problem lies 
in further medical research. For the 
most part, the studies would utilize the 
powerful new research tools, ACTH and 
cortisone. These hormonal drugs have 
given dramatic results, and continue to 
relieve arthritis whenever applied. They 
have aroused among physicians a new 
interest in this field, formerly regarded 
with deep pessimism, and have even 
given hope of understanding the basic 
reasons for the effect of hormones in 
health and all disease. 

Further progress can come about only 
through intensified research. Spear- 
headed by the work of scientists of the 
Public Health Service and by those who 
work in non-Federal laboratories 
throughout the country aided by Federal 
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and private funds, grants can proceed 
with this splendid work. We can expect 
great advances over the next few years. 
Significant advances have already been 
made, within a single year and with 
minimum funds. Continued support of 
this program by the Congress is neces- 
sary if we hope to conquer our Nation's 
foremost crippler—rheumatic disease. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
7151 contains a provision for funds for 
research to determine the causes of dis- 
eases which affect every American who is 
alive today. These funds must be made 
available to the doctors and scientists 
who are engaged in exploring the major 
diseases that kill and disable people if 
we are to remain a healthy Nation. The 
funds that are requested are to continue 
work in heart disease, cancer, arthritis, 
mental health, the neurological ailments 
and in other medical areas where re- 
search has had only a modest beginning. 

The important consideration is that 
the major diseases which strike down 
human beings can be eliminated if 
enough scientific effort is set up in oppo- 
sition to them. This has been demon- 
strated in the very recent past, and, in 
fact, during the current year it appears 
that tuberculosis is to be dealt a blow 
which may finish it as a disabling and 
fatal illness. New drugs have been dis- 
covered which make it look as though 
tuberculosis has fallen into the limbo of 
diseases that no longer are a threat to 
the health and lives of our citizens. In 
other areas, however, in the fields of can- 
cer and cardiovascular diseases, for in- 
stance, a great deal remains to be done. 
Little is- Known of the causes of these dis- 
eases and until the causes are learned by 
painstaking and expensive medical re- 
search, they will continue to deprive the 
Nation of the services of the people who 
are stricken by them. The funds that 
have been devoted to the study of these 
diseases in past years have been well 
spent by the National Institutes of 
Health. Avenues of exploration have 
been opened which give great promise 
for the future. But in medical research, 
progress can only be made by an unre- 
mitting and continuing effort, and it can 
be done effectively by the Public Health 
Service of the United States only if we 
provide the funds necessary for the 
training of scientists and the clinical fa- 
cilities in which these scientists must 
work. It is imperative that the funds 
requested in this bill be approved if the 
advances made by science in the past few 
years are to be secured. These advances 
have been dramatic and have given tre- 
mendous hope that in time to come, al- 
most a measurable time, the causes of 
death as we know them today, may be 
removed. That hope can be realized 
only if the men who are engaged in the 
basic work are given the means to con- 
tinue that work. 
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The funds contained in this bill to 
prosecute major diseases are a modest 
sum in the light of the funds proposed 
for purposes of defense. It will avail us 
little if we throw up safeguards against 
a potential enemy in the field of battle, 
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and do not adequately provide against 
the enemy of disease. I urge you to con- 
sider this and to provide the compara- 


tively modest sum to be spent in these 


fields to insure that our national health 
is preserved. 


Federal Security Agency appropriations for 1953, Institutes of Public Health 


Recommended 
by citizens’ 
medical groups 
for 1953 


1952 appro- 
priation 


3, 324, 798 
1, 169, 050 
4, 478, 403 


Arthritis and metabolic! 
Neurological and blindness ! 
Microbiological ! 


Request of 
Public Health 
Service for 


Approved by | Approved by 
ureau of Appropriations 
Budget for Committee for 


$17, 885, 000 
12, 898, 179 
13, 771, 800 

6, 981, O11 
5, 757, 819 
4, 832, 640 


1, 240; 200 
4; 162, 400 


a nnn nnn nnn ee eee a Er Una nn S UU 


1 These are not line items. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants, water-pollution control: For 
grants to carry out section 8 (a) of the 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U. S. C. 466- 
466 (j)), $800,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PICKETT: On 
page 20, line 18, strike out lines 18, 19, 20, 
and 21. 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment proposes to strike out the 
language that appears on page 20, lines 
18, 19, 29, and 21, which provide the sum 
of $800,000, pursuant to an act passed 
by this Congress known as Public Law 
845 of the Eightieth Congress. 

That law was very ably championed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO] who at that time was chairman 
of the House Committee on Public 
Works. During the course of the hear- 
ings and during the course of the debates 
some very serious differences of opinion 
arose about the merits of the bill as a 
whole. Some of those who spoke on the 
bill thought that it provided far too 
much, and some who spoke on the merits 
of the bill thought that it provided far 
too little. The bill that was passed was 
a compromise between the two divergent 
views. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss the merits of the idea of .*ederal 
participation in pollution control, but it 
is my purpose to point out specifically 
that this particular item with which we 
are dealing, $800,000, is such we may 
absolutely eliminate the whole thing. 
It is a grant in aid to the States, a dole, 
if I may call it, to the 48 States and the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States. Now, what is it for? “For the 
conduct of investigations, research, sur- 
veys, and studies related to the preven- 
tion and control of water pollution 
caused by industrial wastes.” 

That act was passed in 1948. For the 
fiscal year 1950 the Congress appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 to carry on that work. 

For the fiscal year 1951 another mil- 
lion dollars; for the current fiscal year 
$900,000. 

In the budget estimate for 1953 there 
was proposed a like sum of $900,000. The 
committee has cut that sum to $800,000. 
That certainly is a step in the right 


direction, of which the committee has 
taken so many in this bill. But I say to 
you, if you want economy, you had better 
start cutting at the root of these things, 
and that is these grants in aid. 

You are not going to disturb the gen- 
eral all around program of pollution con- 
trol for engineering, sanitation, and in- 
dustrial hygiene by adopting this amend- 
ment. The major part of the work done 
in that field is contained by the appro- 
priation in this bill on page 20, lines 9 
through 17, inclusive. The item involves 
a total sum of $3,700,000. Of that $3,- 
700,000 it is my understanding that ap- 
proximately $400,000 used each year to 
conduct, in cooperation with the States 
and State agencies, some of the work 
that is supposed to be done by the States 
under the $800,000 item I seek to strike 
out. 

If there ever was a time when every 
State in this Union is better able to pro- 
vide its own funds for this purpose than 
the Federal Government, that time is 
today. What you are handing to them 
on a silver platter in the form of annual 
grants is unnecessary. They are going 
to keep taking it and keep spending it 
as long as we will give it to them. Let 
me not be accused of having no interest 
in this matter except to hurt some States 
where there is a great deal of pollution. 
Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the largest amount out of this 
$800,000, $34,400, goes to the State of 
New York. The State of Pennsylvania 
comes next with an allocation made in 
fiscal 1952 of $31,400; and the State of 
Texas, I am sorry to relate, for the fiscal 
year 1952, accepted an allocation of 
$29,400. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKETT. The smallest grant, 
according to the figures, is to the Virgin 
Islands in the sum of $7,300 allocated for 
the current fiscal year, 1952. 

It occurs to me that here is one place 
where you can save the Federal Treas- 
ury and the taxpayers $800,000 and do 
no violence to any State which has ac- 
cepted these grants. How many times 
have you heard the citizens of every 
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State importune this Congress by peti- 
tion, resolution, proclamation, and 
otherwise, to cut expenses? Let us cut 
it in this little item. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, 3 to be re- 
served to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VuRsELL] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I think we have just heard one of the 
best speeches the gentleman from Texas 
has made in a long time; it is reasonable, 
it is sane, and if we heed his recom- 
mendations we can, in my judgment, 
keep from wasting $800,000. As the gen- 
tleman from Texas stated, there is not a 
State in the Union but what is better 
able financially to pay the small amount 
they would get under this water-pollu- 
tion-control item than the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay its part of that expense. 
With the people demanding a reduction 
in the cost of Government from the Con- 
gress as never before, with the Congress 
being given in 1787 the power to control 
the purse strings of the Nation, in my 
judgment it is time for us to act courage- 
ously and decisively on the side of cut- 
ting the cost of Government in the in- 
terest of all the taxpayers of this Nation. 
I hope this House will start now, not- 
withstanding the fact that the commit- 
tee has done a splendid job in reducing 
some of the appropriations in this bill, 
to reduce it further, to the extent of 
$800,000, which will be in the interest 
of all the people and another expression 
of the economy mindedness of this, the 
second session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from Texas has stated, 
this act was passed in 1948 when the 
Republicans had control of this House. 
I voted for this item at that time be- 
cause I thought it was one of the good 
things they were able to accomplish in 
the 2 years they had control. As I re- 
member the argument used for it at that 
time it resulted in this legislation being 
passed almost unanimously by the House. 
This legislation was proposed because 
of the state that some of these streams 
were in—the dirt, the filth that existed 
in some of them. You could not drink 
the water, you could not swim in them, 
fish could not live in some of these 
streams. It was argued that this would 
stimulate the States in doing something 
about this matter. So we agreed on this 
appropriation in 1950. I was a member 
of the committee at that time which ap- 
propriated a million dollars for grants 
to these States in order to stimulate 
them to do something about the filth 
that existed in the streams which re- 
sulted in part from the industrial ex- 
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pansion that had been going on during 
the past 10 or more years. The States 
claimed they could not keep up with the 
new chemicals that were being dumped 
into the navigable streams all over the 
country. It was a good program, in my 
opinion. It was something that stimu- 
lated the States and the States have 
taken advantage of it. 

This is your baby. If you do not want 
to keep it, it is all right with me. 

Mr. COOLEY. © Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gea- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman re- 
ferred to navigable streams. Are these 
surveys to be made only in navigable 
streams? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. I misspoke if I 
said that. This applies to all streams. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not restricted to 
navigable streams? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PicketrT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Disease and sanitation investigations and 
control, Territory of Alaska: To enable the 
Surgeon General to conduct, in the Service, 
and to cooperate with and assist the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in the conduct of, activities 
necessary in the investigation, prevention, 
treatment, and control of diseases, and the 
establishment and maintenance of health 
and sanitation services pursuant to and for 
the purposes specified in sections 301, 311, 
314 (without regard to the provisions of sub- 
sections (d), (f), (h), and (j) and the lim- 
itations set forth in subsection (c) of such 
section), 361, 363, and 704 of the Act, in- 
cluding the purchase of one passenger motor 
vehicle, and hire, operation, and mainte- 
nance of aircraft, $1,200,000: Provided, That 
property of the Public Health Service located 
in Alaska and used in carrying out the activ- 
ities herein authorized may be transferred, 
without reimbursement, to the Territory of 
Alaska at the discretion of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make a point of order against the pro- 
viso appearing on page 21, beginning 
with line 9; but pending the chairman’s 
ruling, I would like to ask a question. 

May I ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee, or the ranking minority 
member, if either one can explain the 
provision which gives the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, at his own discretion, the right to 
transfer property of the United States to 
the Territory of Alaska. It seems tomea 
delegation of authority of the Congress, 
especially when there is no indication of 
the value of the property, might be dan- 
gerous. I cannot find anything in the 
report, nor can I recall that there was 
anything in the bill of the preceding ses- 
sion. 

I make the point of order this is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and a 
delegation of authority. May I ask the 
chairman what this is all about? 

Mr. FOGARTY. As far as the com- 
mittee is concerned, I may say that a 
point of order lies there and we are will. 
ing to accept it. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman the figures. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am not at all sure 
I am opposed to the intent of the provi- 
sion, but I do think that we should know 
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what it is before we just say to the Sur- 
geon General: Here, you can give away 
our property, we do not know how much 
it is worth; we do not know why you are 
doing it; just give it away. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot give the 
gentleman the amount involved. I know 
there is some equipment that the Public 
Health Service has up there since we 
authorized this program of grants to 
Alaska in the past 6 years, but I do not 
know what it is. I cannot give the gen- 
tieman any information with respect to 
that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think, with all due 
respect to the chairman and the sub- 
committee, I will insist on the point of 
order so that this may be further dis- 
cussed. I think the gentleman from 
Rhode Island has conceded the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Pu1ti1es] makes a 
point of order against the language on 
page 21, lines 9 through 13, beginning 
with the word “Provided.” The gentle- 


man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] 
The point 


concedes the point of order. 
of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mental health activities: For expenses nec- 
essary for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, and 314 (c) of 
the act with respect to mental diseases, 
$10,700,000. 


Mr. SITTLFER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

THE NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEM AND 
THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 
Mr. Chairman, in passing the Na- 

tional Mental Health Act of 1946, Con- 

gress recognized mental illness as a 

true prublic health problem, and alloted 

funds for research, training of person- 
nel, and helping the States provide com- 
munity mental health services. In 

1949, the National Institute of Mental 

Health was established as part of the 

National Institutes of Health, Public 

Health Service, to carry out a research 

program to wage war on mental disease, 

Extent of mental illness: The enor- 
mous importance of the mental-health 
problem is indicated today by the follow- 
ing facts: 

More than 550,000 persons are being 
maintained in mental hospitals at a cost 
of well over $500,000,000 a year. The 
mentally ill occupy about 50 percent of 
the Nation’s hospital beds. The number 
is rising. With only 14 percent increase 
in population, we now have 17 percent 
more people in mental hospitals. The 
number of people over 60 years of age 
in the general population has increased 
by 25 percent since 1939, but the number 
of these older people being admitted to 
mental hospitals has increased by 58 
percent. 

Conservatively estimated, 9,000,000 
more Americans, most of them less se- 
verely sick but many extremely ill, are 
unable to get needed medical assistance 
Fd their mental and emotional difficul- 

es. 

Emotional disorders are an important 
factor in juvenile delinquency. Some 
275,000 boys and girls are brought into 
court as juvenile delinquents each year, 
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Our two Federal drug addiction hos- 
pitals admit almost 5,000 patients each 
year, but the total number of addicts 
in need of treatment is probably close 
to 100,000. Narcotic addiction is due 
in large measure to mental and emo- 
tional factors. 

Alcoholism is also largely a mental- 
health problem. Perhaps 4,000,900 per- 
sons are in the category which is gen- 
erally regarded as alcoholic. Of these, 
some 750,000 have become alcoholics to 
such a degree that they have impaired 
their physical or mental health. One 
authority, Benson Y. Landis, lists among 
the bills chargeable to alcoholism in 1 
year: Potential wage losses, $432,000,000; 
crime, $188,000,000; accidents, $89,000,- 
000; hospital and medical care, $31,000,- 
000; maintenance of drunken persons in 
local jails, $25,000,000. 

THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MENTAL HEALTH 

Research: The solution of problems of 
mental illness, and such related prob- 
lems as alcoholism and drug addiction, 
depends on continuing research efforts 
in a wide range of subjects. The pres- 
ent appropriation finances research by 
Public Health Service scientists and also 
research studies by scientists in medical 
schools, universities, and other institu- 
tions. 

These research activities include in- 
vestigations on such problems as the 
effect of ACTH, cortisone, and similar 
substances on schizophrenia; the physi- 
ology of the brain and spinal cord; the 
distribution and frequency of mental ill- 
ness; narcotic and barbiturate addiction; 
and studies of mental-health problems 
in typical communities. Other studies 
deal with normal and abnormal emo- 
tional development in children; normal 
and abnormal psychological functions; 
structure of the nervous system; the 
prevalence of mental disorders; origin 
and symptoms of emotional disorders; 
value of methods of treatment and pre- 
vention; development of more exact 
methods of diagnosis; and the relation 
of stresses in daily living to mental ili- 
ness. 

The current appropriation will au- 
thorize the awarding of fellowships to 
75 or 80 young men and women who show 
promise of making contributions to sci- 
entific knowledge, and who are interested 
in gaining further knowledge in the field 
of research. 

Psychiatric training: According to au- 
thorities in the field of mental hygiene, 
we have only 5,000 psychiatrists at the 
present time, while 15,000 are needed. 
The Nation has only 9,000 mental-health 
nurses, many of them incompletely 
trained. To help meet the acute short- 
age in mental-health personnel needed 
in our national effort to reduce mental 
illness, 183 grants are being made to 
institutions which train psychiatrists 
and other professional workers. Some 
650 individual stipends are also being 
awarded to individual students receiving 
training as profesisonal mental-health 
workers. 

In order to enable the practicing phy- 
sician to be more proficient in treating 
illnesses having an emotional basis, funds 
are being made available to strengthen 
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The funds contained in this bill to 
prosecute major diseases are a modest 
sum in the light of the funds proposed 
for purposes of defense. It will avail us 
little if we throw up safeguards against 
a potential enemy in the field of battle, 
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and do not adequately provide against 
the enemy of disease. I urge you to con- 
sider this and to provide the compara- 
tively modest sum to be spent in these 
fields to insure that our national health 
is preserved. 


Federal Security Agency appropriations for 1953, Institutes of Public Health 


Recommended 
by citizens’ 
medical groups 


1952 appro- 
priation 


Approved by 
Appropriations 
Committee for 


Request of 
Public Health 
Service for 


Approved by 
Bureau of 
Budget for 


for 1953 


$19, 656, 750 
10, 082, 650 
10, 561, 737 

3, 324, 798 
1, 169, 050 
4, 478, 403 


$20, 825, 000 
23, 318, 000 
18, 723, 000 

9, 895, 550 
10, 700, 000 


$17, 885, 000 $15, 371, 000 
12, 898, 179 9, 749, 000 
13, 771, 800 10, 895, 000 
6, 981, O11 3, 551, 800 
1, 240, 200 
4, 538, 400 


$15, 250, 000 
9, 600, 000 
10, 700, 000 
3, 551, 800 

5, 757, 819 
4, 832, 640 


1, 240, 200 
4, 162, 400 


a 


1 These are not line items. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants, water-pollution control: For 
grants to carry out section 8 (a) of the 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U. S. C. 466- 
466 (j)), $800,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PICKETT: On 
page 20, line 18, strike out lines 18, 19, 20, 
and 21. 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment proposes to strike out the 
language that appears on page 20, lines 
18, 19, 29, and 21, which provide the sum 
of $800,000, pursuant to an act passed 
by this Congress known as Public Law 
845 of the Eightieth Congress. 

That law was very ably championed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO] who at that time was chairman 
of the House Committee on Public 
Works. During the course of the hear- 
ings and during the course of the debates 
some very serious differences of opinion 
arose about the merits of the bill as a 
whole. Some of those who spoke on the 
bill thought that it provided far too 
much, and some who spoke on the merits 
of the bill thought that it provided far 
too little. The bill that was passed was 
a compromise between the two divergent 
views. 

It is not my purpose at this *ime to 
Giscuss the merits of the idea oi .ederal 

varticipation in pollution control, but it 

is my purpose to point out specifically 
that this particular item with which we 
are dealing, $800,000, is such we may 
absolutely eliminate the whole thing. 
It is a grant in aid to the States, a dole, 
if I may call it, to the 48 States and the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States. Now, what is it for? “For the 
conduct of investigations, research, sur- 
veys, and studies related to the preven- 
tion and control of water pollution 
caused by industrial wastes.” 

That act was passed in 1948. For the 
fiscal year 1950 the Congress appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 to carry on that work. 

For the fiscal year 1951 another mil- 
licn dollars; for the current fiscal year 
$200,C00. 

In the budget estimate for 1953 there 
was proposed a like sum of $900,000. The 
committee has cut that sum to $800,000. 
That certainly is a step in the right 


direction, of which the committee has 
taken so many in this bill. But I say to 
you, if you want economy, you had better 
start cutting at the root of these things, 
and that is these grants in aid. 

You are not going to disturb the gen- 
eral all around program of pollution con- 
trol for engineering, sanitation, and in- 
dustrial hygiene by adopting this amend- 
ment. The major part of the work done 
in that field is contained by the appro- 
priation in this bill on page 20, lines 9 
through 17, inclusive. The item involves 
a total sum of $3,700,000. Of that $3,- 
700,000 it is my understanding that ap- 
proximately $400,000 used each year to 
conduct, in cooperation with the States 
and State agencies, some of the work 
that is supposed to be done by the States 
under the $800,000 item I seek to strike 
out. 

If there ever was a time when every 
State in this Union is better able to pro- 
vide its own funds for this purpose than 
the Federal Government, that time is 
today. What you are handing to them 
on a silver platter in the form of annual 
grants is unnecessary. They are going 
to keep taking it and keep spending it 
as long as we will give it to them. Let 
me not be accused of having no interest 
in this matter except to hurt some States 
where there is a great deal of pollution. 
Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the largest amount out of this 
$800,000, $34,400, goes to the State of 
New York. The State of Pennsylvania 
comes next with an allocation made in 
fiscal 1952 of $31,400; and the State of 
Texas, I am sorry to relate, for the fiscal 
year 1952, accepted an allocation of 
$29,400. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKETT. The smallest grant, 
according to the figures, is to the Virgin 
Islands in the sum of $7,300 allocated for 
the current fiscal year, 1952. 

It occurs to me that here is one place 
where you can save the Federal Treas- 
ury and the taxpayers $800,000 and do 
no violence to any State which has ac- 
cepted these grants. How many times 
have you heard the citizens of every 
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State importune this Congress by peti- 
tion, resolution, proclamation, and 
otherwise, to cut expenses? Let us cut 
it in this little item. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, 3 to be re- 
served to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VurseL1] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I think we have just heard one of the 
best speeches the gentleman from Texas 
has made in a long time; it is reasonable, 
it is sane, and if we heed his recom- 
mendations we can, in my judgment, 
keep from wasting $800,000. As the gen- 
tleman from Texas stated, there is not a 
State in the Union but what is better 
able financially to pay the small amount 
they would get under this water-pollu- 
tion-control item than the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay its part of that expense. 
With the people demanding a reduction 
in the cost of Government from the Con- 
gress as never before, with the Congress 
being given in 1787 the power to control 
the purse strings of the Nation, in my 
judgment it is time for us to act courage- 
ously and decisively on the side of cut- 
ting the cost of Government in the in- 
terest of all the taxpayers of this Nation. 
I hope this House will start now, not- 
withstanding the fact that the commit- 
tee has done a splendid job in reducing 
some of the appropriations in this bill, 
to reduce it further, to the extent of 
$800,000, which will be in the interest 
of all the people and another expression 
of the economy mindedness of this, the 
second session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from Texas has stated, 
this act was passed in 1943 when the 
Republicans had control of this House. 
I voted for this item at that time be- 
cause I thought it was one cf the good 
things they were able to accomplish in 
the 2 years they had control. As I re- 
member the argument used for it at that 
time it resulted in this legislation being 
passed almost unanimously by the House. 
This legislation was proposed because 
of the state that some of these streams 
were in—the dirt, the filth that existed 
in some of them. You could not drink 
the water, you could not swim in them, 
fish could not live in some of these 
streams. It was argued that this would 
stimulate the States in doing something 
about this matter. So we agreed on this 
appropriation in 1950. I was a member 
of the committee at that time which ap- 
propriated a million dollars for grants 
to these States in order to stimulate 
them to do something about the filth 
that existed in the streams which re- 
sulted in part from the industrial ex- 
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pansion that had been going on during 
the past 10 or more years. The States 
claimed they could not keep up with the 
new chemicals that were being dumped 
into the navigable streams all over the 
country. It was a good program, in my 
opinion. It was something that stimu- 
lated the States and the States have 
taken advantage of it. 

This is your baby. If you do not want 
to keep it, it is all right with me. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gea- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman re- 
ferred to navigable streams. Are these 
surveys to be made only in navigable 
streams? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. I misspoke if I 
said that. This applies to all streams. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not restricted to 
navigable streams? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PicketT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Disease and sanitation investigations and 
control, Territory of Alaska: To enable the 
Surgeon General to conduct, in the Service, 
and to cooperate with and assist the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in the conduct of, activities 
necessary in the investigation, prevention, 
treatment, and control of diseases, and the 
establishment and maintenance of health 
and sanitation services pursuant to and for 
the purposes specified in sections 301, 311, 
314 (without regard to the provisions of sub- 
sections (d), (f), (h), and (j) and the lim- 
itations set forth in subsection (c) of such 
section), 361, 363, and 704 of the Act, in- 
cluding the purchase of one passenger motor 
vehicle, and hire, operation, and mainte- 
nance cf aircraft, $1,200,000: Provided, That 
property of the Public Health Service located 
in Alaska and used in carrying out the activ- 
ities herein authorized may be transferred, 
without reimbursement, to the Territory of 
Alaska at the discretion of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, 


Mr.PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make a point of order against the pro- 
viso appearing on page 21, beginning 
with line 9; but pending the chairman’s 
ruling, I would like to ask a question. 

May I ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee, or the ranking minority 
member, if either one can explain the 
provision which gives the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, at his own discretion, the right to 
transfer property of the United States to 
the Territory of Alaska. It seems tomea 
delegation of authority of the Congress, 
especially when there is no indication of 
the value of the property, might be dan- 
gerous. I cannot find anything in the 
report, nor can I recall that there was 
anything in the bill of the preceding ses- 
Sion. 

I make the point of order this is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and a 
delegation of authority. May I ask the 
chairman what this is all about? 

Mr. FOGARTY. As far as the com- 
mittee is concerned, I may say that a 
point of order lies there and we are will- 
ing to accept it. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman the figures. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am not at all sure 
Tam cepposed to the intent of the provi- 
Sicn, but I do think that we should know 
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what it is before we just say to the Sur- 
geon General: Here, you can give away 
our property, we do not know how much 
it is worth; we do not know why you are 
doing it; just give it away. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot give the 
gentleman the amount involved. I know 
there is some equipment that the Public 
Health Service has up there since we 
authorized this program of grants to 
Alaska in the past 6 years, but I do not 
know what it is. I cannot give the gen- 
tieman any information with respect to 
that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think, with all due 
respect to the chairman and the sub- 
committee, I will insist on the point of 
order so that this may be further dis- 
cussed. I think the gentleman from 
Rhode Island has conceded the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from California [Mr. PH1ItL1ps] makes a 
point of order against the language on 
page 21, lines 9 through 13, beginning 
with the word “Provided.” The gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] 
The point 


concedes the point of order. 
of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mental health activities: For expenses nec- 
essary for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, and 314 (c) of 
the act with respect to mental diseases, 
$10,700,060. 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

THE NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEM AND 
THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 
Mr. Chairman, in passing the Na- 

tional Mental Health Act of 1946, Con- 

gress recognized mental illness as a 

true prublic health problem, and alloted 

funds for research, training of person- 
nel, and helping the States provide com- 
munity mental health services. In 

1849, the National Institute of Mental 

Health was established as part of the 

National Institutes of Health, Public 

Health Service, to carry out a research 

program to wage war on mental disease, 

Extent of mental illness: The enor- 
mous importance of the mental-health 
problem is indicated today by the follow- 
ing facts: 

More than 550,000 persons are being 
maintained in mental hospitals at a cost 
of well over $500,000,000 a year. The 
mentally ill occupy about 50 percent of 
the Nation’s hospital beds. The number 
is rising. With only 14 percent increase 
in population, we now have 17 percent 
more people in mental hospitals. The 
number of people over 60 years of age 
in the general population has increased 
by 25 percent since 1939, but the number 
of these older people being admitted to 
mental hospitals has increased by 58 
percent. 

Conservatively estimated, 9,000,000 
more Americans, most of them less se- 
verely sick but many extremely ill, are 
unable to get needed medical assistance 
for their mental and emotional difficul- 
ties. 
Emotional disorders are an important 
factor in juvenile delinquency. Some 
275,000 boys and girls are brought into 
court as juvenile delinquents each year. 
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Our two Federal drug addiction hos- 
pitals admit almost 5,000 patients each 
year, but the total number of addicts 
in need of treatment is probably close 
to 100,000. Narcotic addiction is due 
in large measure to mental and emo- 
tional factors. 

Alcoholism is also largely a mental- 
health problem. Perhaps 4,000,000 per- 
sons are in the category which is gen- 
erally regarded as alcoholic. Of these, 
some 750,000 have become alcoholics to 
such a degree that they have impaired 
their physical or mental health. One 
authority, Benson Y. Landis, lists among 
the bills chargeable to alcoholism in 1 
year: Potential wage losses, $432,600,000; 
crime, $188,000,000; accidents, $89,000,- 
000; hospital and medical care, $31,000,- 
000; maintenance of drunken persons in 
local jails, $25,000,000. 

THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MENTAL HEALTH 

Research: The sclution of problems of 
mental illness, and such related prob- 
lems as alcoholism and drug addiction, 
depends on continuing research efforts 
in a wide range of subjects. The pres- 
ent appropriation finances research by 
Public Health Service scientists and also 
research studies by scientists in medical 
schools, universities, and other institu- 
tions. 

These research activities include in- 
vestigations on such problems as the 
effect of ACTH, cortisone, and similar 
substances on schizophrenia; the physi- 
ology of the brain and spinal cord; the 
distribution and frequency of mental ill- 
ness; narcotic and barbiturate addiction; 
and studies of mental-health problems 
in typical communities. Other studies 


‘deal with normal and abnormal emo- 


tional development in children; normal 
and abnormal psychological functions; 
structure of the nervous system; the 
prevalence of mental disorders; origin 
and symptoms of emotional disorders; 
value of methods of treatment and pre- 
vention; development of more exact 
methods of diagnosis; and the relation 
of stresses in daily living to mental ill- 
ness. 

The current appropriation will au- 
thorize the awarding of fellowships to 
75 or 80 young men and women who show 
promise of making contributions to sci- 
entific knowledge, and who are interested 
in gaining further knowledge in the field 
of research. 

Psychiatric training: According to au- 
thorities in the field of mental hygiene, 
we have only 5,000 psychiatrists at the 
present time, while 15,000 are needed. 
The Nation has only 9,000 mental-health 
nurses, many of them incompletely 
trained. To help meet the acute short- 
age in mental-health personnel needed 
in our national effort to reduce mental 
illness, 183 grants are being made to 
institutions which train psychiatrists 
and other professional workers. Some 
650 individual stipends are also being 
awarded to individual students receiving 
training as profesisonal mental-health 
workers. 

In order to enable the practicing phy- 
sician to be more proficient in treating 
illnesses having an emotional basis, funds 
are being made available to strengthen 
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basic mental-health instruction in 42 
of the Nation’s 81 recognized medical 
schools. Support is also given to short- 
term training institutes where practicing 
physicians and public-health workers 
receive instruction in basic mental- 
health concepts. 

Community services: Funds are allo- 

ated to supplement States funds for 
community services in diagnosing, treat- 
ing, and preventing mental illness. At 
present, mental-health clinics are avail- 
able to only a small percentage of the 
persons who need them, and most of 
them have a waiting list of 6 months or 
more. 

From the facts I have given you, 
it is obvious that mental illness is the 
great crippler of lives which might other- 
wise be productive and useful. In the 
final analysis, the strength of a nation 
lies in the minds—the genius and the 
everyday abilities—of its people. It is 
our duty to help conserve and protect 
this precious resource. Let us therefore 
apcropriate the funds the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health needs to carry 
forward its battle against mental dis- 
ease. : 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ack 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion relative to denial activities. I no- 
tice in the report on page 12 they say: 

The committee has disallowed both the 
$250,000 in funds and the appropriation lan- 
guage requested for special cooperative 
projects with States in water fluoridation. 


I am wondering if by that wording, 
which dces not appear in the bill, you 
have taken out all the funds for research 
work in water fluoridation. 


liz. FOGARTY. No; we have not 
taken out all the funds for research work 
in water fluoridation. They asked for 
an additional amount of $250,000 for a 
new program to help the States through 
grants in aid for the purpose of en- 
couraging the fluoridation of drinking 
water supplies. While this request was 
ciscilowed, the committee took no action 
on the basis of whether it is good for 
he community or not. We did, as you 
know, about 5 years ago, appropriate 
money over and above the Bureau of the 
Budzct’s request to send demonstration 
tearis into evary State to demonstrate 
the tonical application of fluorides. The 
cormnittce was 1€0 percent for the pro- 
gram. I personally am for the fluorida- 
tion cf drinking water supplies for 
every State of the Union. 

Mir. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. I wanted to know about 
it, because in lest Sunday’s Star there 
was an article stating that— 

The Public Health Service was trying to 
find cut exactly how fluorides act on tooth 
decry and how it reacts in some other parts 
of the body. 


Now, I do not want all of the funds 
taken out for research, because I think 
there is very, very important work to be 
done in that field. I believe in public 
health. I was a former public-health 
director in Nebraska. Maybe the funds 
are too small for research work. I am 
convinced that the time is not far dis- 
tant when cancer and polio and some of 
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the other diseases now under study will 
yield to a cause and cure. Probing the 
unknown, seeking answers from nature 
is important work. I am concerned 
about how the Public Health Service 
jumped into the matter of fluoridation 
of water with the moneys we made avail- 
able to them. We had 18 witnesses who 
were experts in the field who testified be- 
fore our special chemical committee. 
They were not in agreement as to what 
happens to the ill child or to older folks 
with chronic diseases when they take 
fluorides in drinking water. The public- 
health groups who now advocate the use 
of fluorides in water were in 1949 and 
1950 saying in effect, ‘““‘The evaluation of 
the effects of fluorine in water has not 
been established and must wait until ex- 
periments now in progress are com- 
pleted.” I want them to continue their 
research on this problem. When results 
are known, recommendations to, cities 
can be made. 

The evaluation of the effects of fluo- 
rine in water has not been established 
and must wait until the experiments 
now in progress are completed. It will 
be a 10-year experiment, which will take 
5 years more to be completed. It is in 
the public interest to continue the 
res:arch. 

Twenty-five years ago this Congress 
was appropriating money to put iodine 
in water under the impact and urging of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
There were clinics held all over the coun- 
try. People were excited about it. Then 
they woke up one morning and found 
that icdine did something else besides 
doing something to th2 goiters of the 
country. The practice was stopped. 

So I hope the money will stay in here 
for rezearch. I want it done. I know 
a lot of private groups are doing research. 
I believe the Public Health Service is 
coming in too soon in advocating the use 
of fluorine until all of the experiments 
now in progress are completed. There 
are many experiments in progress that 
will show whether fluorine has any effect 
on children or on old people that have 
chronic diseases. They are just now 
coming into that phase of the work. 
While I say that fluorine is good for chil- 
dren up to 8 or 9 years of age, and it 
ought to be given to them, I do think the 
Public Health Service in this instance 
has gone too far and too fast in saying, 
“Let us give universal medication of 
fluorine for everybody,” when they have 
not completed the experiments. So that 
is one reason I hope the committee will 
keep the money in there for fluorine and 
keep these experiments going. 

I do not know why they all changed 
their minds in 3 months. I got a little 
bit suspicious. I thought it was perhaps 
because the Aluminum Co. of America 
was selling fluorides. At one time there 
was a law firm by the name of Hubbard, 
Hill, and Ewing, and that law firm was 
connected with the Aluminum Co. of 
America. They still represent them, I 
might say. I donot know whether Oscar 
Ewing still gets a cut out of the melon or 
not. His name is no longer on the door. 
But the Aluminum Co. of America and 
their subsidiaries are the main ones that 
furnish fluorides to the country. 
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Whether that has something to do with 
the Public Health Service jumping in 
and recommending universal medication 
I do not know. Certainly I would want 
the committee to leave funds in so that 
they could go ahead with the experimen- 
tation. I think it ought to ke done. 
I am for it. That is the reason I am 
concerned that you took $250,000 out. 
If it was taken cut to keep them from 
flooding the country with propaganda, 
then that may he reasonable. Towns 
should know that all the problems of 
fluorine in water have not heen solved, 
It will take another 5 years of work. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TiTLe ITI—NatTIoNat LABor RELATIONS BOARD 
Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the National Labor Relations Board 
to carry out the functions vested in it by 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 
(29 U. S. C. 141-167), and other laws, in- 
cluding expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of the Board when 
specifically authorized by the chairman or 
the general counsel; and services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); $9,600,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available to organize or assist in organizing 
agricultural laborers or used in connectioi 
with investigations, hearings, directives, or 
orders concerning bargaining units com- 
posed of agricultural laborers as referred to 
in section 2 (3) of the act of July 5, 1935 (49 
Stat. 450), and as amended by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and as de- 
fined in section 3 (f) of the act of June 25, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1060). 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisHeR: On 
page 33, line 17, strike out “$9,600,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$3,317,668.” 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, this 
simply brings the figure back to what it 
is for the current fiscal year. The initial 
1952 appropriation for the NLRB was 
$7,835,418. In the third supplemental 
appropriation bill, recently approved by 
the House, which I believe includes scme 
provision for the salary increases, the 
Board was given $432,250, less 10 per- 
cent or $389,025 to cover increased pay 
costs. The total available for 1952 there- 
fore is $8,274,443, and the 1953 appro- 
priation of $9,600,000, as recommended 
by the committee, would mean an in- 
crease of $1,325,557 rather than the $1,- 
282,332 indicated on page 13 of the re- 
port on the bill. This would ke an in- 
crease of 16 percent over the current 
year. I believe the House has demon- 
strated in recent weeks in dealing with 
these appropriation bills that it wants 
to hold the line against increases. Here 
is a chance to do that. The committee 
bill, as reported with the recommenda- 
tions contained therein, would increase 
this particular expenditure by 16 per- 
cent. The justification for it appears to 
be based upon a claim that there is an 
increase in the workload, and that dur- 
ing this transition period, a great deal 
of work has developed and so forth. But, 
I call attention to the fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that during the past year and a 
half, despite the claims to the contrary, 
the Wage Siabilization Board has un- 
doubtedly talzen over a part of the work 
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that would normally go to the NLRB. I 
checked a few moments ago on the tele- 
phone to find out how much of this work 
the Wage Stabilization Board is now do- 
ing. I think you will be surprised to 
know that since this organization has 
been in existence less than 2 years it has 
handled or concluded 31,000 cases. At 
this time, in addition to these 31,000 
cases, 15,000 cases are pending before the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Therefore, 
work that would normally go to the 
NLRB seems to be gradually, more and 
more, shifted over to the WSB to the 
point to where today they are handling 
more cases than the NLRB is handling. 
Therefore, it hardly seems justified to 
come in and ask for a considerable in- 
crease, a 16-percent increase, for the 
functioning of that agency during the 
ensuing year. 

One other thing—on the matter of the 
workload and the relative responsibility 
of the NLRB, and the work that is in- 
volved in it, it will be recalled that in 
October of 1951 an amendment was 
adopted by the Congress that eliminated 
most of the union-shop cases that have 

een going before the NLRB in the past. 
I notice by reading the hearings that this 
workload has amounted to 5,600 to 6,000 
cases a year, according to the estimates. 
Therefore, it is hard to see how you can 
justify a 16-percent increase in this de- 
partment at a time when the WSB is 
reaching over and doing a considerable 
amount of work that would normally, 
and which would probably, go to that 
agency, and shortly after the Congress 
has eliminated most of the union-shop 
cases, which amounted to from 5,000 to 
6,000 cases in the past. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, ‘t seems to me we are entirely 
justified in this instance in holding the 
line against another increase in the 
Federal payroll and in the cost of the 
operation of this agency. I feel confi- 
dent from reading the hearings, and af- 
ter a consideration of the factors which 
I have been discussing, that they can 
operate and go along fairly well with the 
amount of money provided for in the 
amendment which I have offered. My 
amendment would prevent the employ- 
ment of several hundred additional Fed- 
eral employees and would save the tax- 
payers $1,291,332 during the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 8 minutes, with 4 min- 
utes to be reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Wier]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, on fre- 
quent occasions recently my views and 
the views of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FIsHER] have been in conflict. I 
think this is a very important item. Be- 
cause of my long experience in connec- 
tion with labor, I cannot sit idly by and 
let pass some of the philosophy that the 
gentleman raises in the need for this cut. 
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The statements made by the gentle- 
man from Texas relative to the Wage 
Stabilization Board bear no relation to 
the activities of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. They have separate and 
distinct functions. No matter how many 
cases the Wage Stabilization Board han- 
dles in trying to eliminate a strike, the 
National Labor Relations Board does not 
enter into that field. 

Since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, 
superseding the old Wagner Act, the 
troubles and difficulties of the National 
Labor Relations Board have been mate- 
rially increased, in spite of the fact that 
we have modified the act to the point 
where the union shop has been elimi- 
nated from elections. The facts are that 
if we want a more reasonable and more 
rational approach to collective bargain- 
ing, it cannot be brought about by long 
delays by the agency that is presumed 
to make decisions and hold elections in 
cases of union disputes. I think the bet- 
ter the service and the quicker the serv- 
ice rendered in pending disputes, the 
more a friendly attitude will be created. 
I know that the NLRB has a tremendous 
backlog of cases and a great many work- 
ers and a great many employers are 
hoping they will be processed before the 
employees lose their patience and want 
to take action to get the processing done. 

The questions that are causing great- 
est concern to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board now are the changes made 
by the Taft-Hartley Act in the relation- 
ship between management and unions 
over the so-called approaches to organi- 
zation. Particularly in the South we find 
management resisting organization. As 
a result of that, the unions often have to 
charge that the management is violating 
the law and prefers charges of unfair 
practice against the management, which 
result in hearings. Those hearings take 
a great deal of time. They are very 
important. You cannot expect a group 
of workers who are trying to perfect or- 
ganization, going through the process of 
organization, finding employers interfer- 
ing to the point where they feel they are 
violating the Taft-Hartley law by in- 
fringement of their right to organize the 
plant, to remain quiet. The result often 
is that the union prefers charges against 
the employer because of the unfair prac- 
tice. If that case is not determined with- 
in a reasonable time, the natural result 
is that the union no doubt will find itself 
losing ground because of the continual 
delay and what the employer is able to 
do while the case is pending. The sooner 
these cases are processed, the more 
friendly and the more sincere will be the 
attempts made to adjust these problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, when 
I first became a member of this Sub- 
committee on Appropriations we were 
operating under what is known as the old 
Wagner Act. It was quite a pastime for 
this subcommittee in those days to cut 
the appropriations for enforcement of 
the Wagner Act by 20, 30, 40, or 50 per- 
cent. It was a game they had every year, 
because the Wagner Act was not too pop- 
ular at that time. But I remember well, 
in 1948, when the Eightieth Congress 
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passed the Taft-Hartley Act, the mem- 
bers of the committee then said: “Oh, 
this is our baby. We are responsible for 
it.” And they came in with a request for 
$9,400,000, with no justifications on 
workload, or anything else. They said: 
“This is our baby; we have got to give 
them every dime they ask; we do not 
want to be accused of cutting down on 
appropriations for the enforcement of 
the Taft-Hartley law; this is our respon- 
sibility.” You gave them every dollar 
they asked for in 1948, $9,400,000, with no 
justifications at all; they could not give 
you any figures or backlog, workload, or 
anything else. The committee admitted 
that in 1948, and you gave it to them. 

Here I find myself in the position of 
one who opposed the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley law—I did everything I 
could against it—yet I find myself here 
defending appropriations to carry out 
the act. You people who are responsible 
for it did the same thing a year ago 
after we had cut them some small 
amount in committee; you did the same 
thing a year ago; someone on this side 
who was one of the sponsors of the Taft- 
Hariley law offered an amendment to cut 
it over and above what the committee 
had; and, lo and behold, today the same 
thing is happening again. Those respon- 
sible for the law which now is costing 
$10,000,000 a year, those responsible for 
it are up here now asking to cut it; and 
I suppose in the next minute or two when 
you vote on the amendment, you are 
going to vote to cut the legs out from 
under your baby, as you termed it back 
in 1948. This is your baby, the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Can 
the gentleman tell us how much more it 
costs to finance the Labor Relations Act 
than it did to finance the old Wagner 
Act? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We are appropriat- 
ing almost three times as much as we did 
previous to 1948 to enforce the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

The thing that amazes me is that those 
responsible for the passage of the law 
last year voted to cut the appropriations 
for this Bureau, and this year you are 
doing the same thing without any justi- 
fication at all. They testified before us 
that they were way behind on determin- 
ing and deciding these cases; some were 
6, 8, and 10 months waiting to be heard. 
Both sides are complaining—labor and 
management. The Board testified before 
us only a few weeks ago that the amount 
they are requesting today will not enable 
them to catch up with the backlog they 
have at the present time. If you want to 
cut the feet out from under your baby, go 
ahead; it is your baby. You take care 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. All time for debate on this 
amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKETT]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Pickett) there 
were—ayes 88, noes 29. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TrTLE VI—FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION SERVICE 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the Service to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. 171-180, 
182), including expenses of the Labor-Man- 
agement Panel as provided in section 205 of 
said act; temporary employment of arbitra- 
tors, conciliators, and mediators on labor 
relations at rates not in excess of $75 per 
diem; expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with labor and industrial rela- 
tions; and services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 

5a); $3,400,000. 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIEMINSKI: On 
page 36, line 12, strike out “$3,400,000” and 
insert ‘$3,579,000.” 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
committee I did not oppose the original 
appropriation. Since the committee 
meeting, I have been in touch with Cyrus 
Ching and the Mediation Service in an 
effort to settle a 12-week-old tidewater 
oil strike in my district. During our 
talks, I uncovered a possible frustration 
developing in our Mediation Service. 

The committee seemed generous to 
Myr. Ching in allowing him to put on 30 
additional mediators for 1953. The 
$179,000 I ask permits him an additional 
15 mediators. 

As you know, there are two ways Com- 
munists try to capture a nation in peace. 
One is to communize its industry, the 
other, its agriculture. One way to crip- 
ple a plant is to give it a bear hug; 
break its back; paralyze its production; 
the same goes for the nation. Our Me- 
diation Service is doing a magnificent 
job in breaking up threatened bear hugs 
industrially. 

Cyrus Ching is using a preventative 
approach; his service seeks in 1953 to 
orient industry and labor, all the more, 
during the term of a contract, on existing 
irritants and their elimination to avoid 
conflict when the contract expires. 

I take these moments to be on record, 
in view of the strike in my district, as 
supporting Mr. Ching’s preventative ap- 
proach to such difficulties, especially 
w-ien, in 1953 and in 1954, our produc- 
tion will be at a peak, and labor-manage- 
ment flare-ups possibly intensified. 

I ask you, in closing, to remember two 
things: First, how, because of a sense of 
false economy, before the Korean war 
protective sheaths were removed from oil 
feeder lines on Marine bomber planes. 
Enemy ground fire in Korea took its toll 
of these planes. The uncovered lines 
sprang leaks when hit. Second, for the 
first 6 months of the Korean war, rations 
were drawn from our depots the world 
around. We had no vast stockpile to 
draw on; at one time, we were down toa 
2-day supply for over a hundred thou- 
sand men. That was in October 1950, 
at Wonson, Ncrih Korea. 


Mr. Chairman, I 
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I hope the 30 additional mediators 
the committee is allowing Mr. Ching in 
1953 will be sufficient; and that defense 
production will not blow up in our faces 
because enough mediators were not 
around, at the right time, in the right 
places, to do the job of reducing and 
eliminating irritants, of sweetening atti- 
tudes, and fusing a meeting of minds to 
keep production rolling, and labor and 
management in harmony with the econ- 
omy of local communities. 

However, because industry, especially 
in the petroleum field, and steel, too, gen- 
erally favors plant by plant settlements, 
instead of regional or company agree- 
ments, I sense we are in for labor-man- 
agement difficulties, in the days ahead, 
to an extent that will make it necessary 
for Mr. Ching to ask for supplemental 
appropriations; I hope not. 

Two hundred and twenty-five medi- 
ators are faced with a possibility af soon 
conciliating 2,300 disputes. Is it possi- 
ble? I ask for the full amount re- 
quested by Mr. Ching so that we will 
experience no_ insufficiency should 
threatened bear hugs break through our 
guard and paralyze our Nation. 

I draw the attention of the House to 
Mr. Ching’s letter to me, on the prob- 
lem, in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
page A1850. It is a most prudent pres- 
entation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1952 the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service had 
$3,115,688. This year they asked for 
$3,579,000. The committee allowed $3,- 
400,000, or an increase of almost $300,000 
over what they had in 1952. I do not 
believe the committee has been fairer to 
any governmental agency than to the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. I think everyone on the com- 
mittee has confidence in Mr. Ching. He 
has done an excellent job as the head of 
this Service, and he has added respon- 
Sibilities since the present emergency, 
but we have given him almost $300,000 
over and above what he had in 1952. We 
think that will enable him to continue 
doing the excellent job that he is doing 
now. We believe, as does the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI], in the 
prevention of these strikes, and that is 
just exactly what Mr. Ching and his me- 
diators have been doing. Under the cir- 
cumstances he has done an excellent job, 
and I think the committee that heard 
the testimony and listened to the de- 
scription of the workload he has at the 
present time are satisfied that $3,400,000 
will be sufficient for 1953. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


March 25 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sending the following news letter to some 
of my constituents tomorrow: 

WASHINGTON NEws LETTER 
(From Congressman HoMeErR D. ANGELL) 
(For release March 26, 1952) 
To the residents of Multnomah County, 


Oreg., Third Oregon Congressional Dis- 
trict: 


Iam submitting to you the following ques- 
tions which cover most of the major issues 
which are facing our Nation today. As your 
Representative in Congress it will be helpful 
to me if you will give me your views on these 
problems by checking the answers in the 
places indicated and returning this ques- 
tionnaire to me at my Washington address, 
1314 House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. You need not sign your names. Your 
views will be kept strictly confidential. 

1. Has United States participation in the 
United Nations been worth while? Yes 


2. Should future economic aid to Europe 
be increased decreased or dis- 
continued 

3. Do you favor United States recognition 
of the Communist regime in China? 


4. Do you favor additional American ex- 
penditures under point 4 for the develop- 
ment of backward nations? 


5. Do you favor universal military training 
while we are still subject to the draft? 


6. For national security which of the fol- 
lowing measures should be given priority: 

(a) Building of our own sea and air de- 
fenses. 

(b) Arming of European nations. 

(c) A combination of the two. 

7. Should we send more American troops 
to Europe? Yes 

8. Should we send more American troops 
to Asia? BOBsccccc 

9. Should the United Nations rearm Japan 
and Germany? Yes__--.-. 

10. Aside from eliminating waste, do you 
favor cutting military expenditures? 


11. Do you favor continued military aid to 
Europe? Yes No 

12. Do you favor enactment of the Hoover 
commission plan? 

13. Do you favor Federal price and wage 
controls? Yes...... 

14. Do you approve of the Truman infla- 
tion control program? Yes No 

15. Do you favor congressional investiga- 
tions of corruption in Government? 


16. Do you favor ousting all Communists 
and Communist sympathizers from our Gov- 
ernment? 


sumer credit? 
18. Do you favor further increases in taxes 
as @ means to fight inflation? Yes 


20. Do you favor ending deficit spending? 
Yes 


21. Do you favor Federal old-age pensions 


for persons 60 years of age or over? Yes 


22. Do you favor Federally subsidized pub- 
lic housing? Yes 
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23. Do you favor compulsory health insur- 
ance? Yes Ni 


25. Do you approve the Truman foreign 
policy? Yes 

26. By what percent, if any, should Presi- 
dent Truman’s $85,000,000,000 budget be re- 
duced? percent. 

27. Do you favor Democratic or Republi- 
can control of our Government for the next 
4 years? 

28. Check the most important issues con- 
fronting us today: 

Cost of Government and huge Government 
spending. 

High taxes. 

The expanding National debt, now $260,- 
000,000,000. 

Foreign policy. 

Socialistic trend in America. 

Inflation and high cost of living. 

Communism. 

Corruption in Government. 

Ending war and securing peace. 

29. Do you approve President Truman’s 
action in putting the United States in the 
Korean war and his present policy with re- 
spect to the conduct thereof? Yes 


30. Indicate the man you favor for our 
next President: 


Stassen 
Warren 
Russell 


Kefauver 
Eisenhower 
MacArthur 


Please return this questionnaire with your 
answers addressed to Representative HOMER 
D. ANGELL, 1314 House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Your signature is not 
necessary. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 704. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act, except appropriations for 
the Public Heaith Service, shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any employee en- 
gaged in personnel work in excess of the 
number that would be provided by a ratio 
of 1 such employee to 105, or a part thereof, 
full-time, part-time, and intermittent em- 
ployees of the agency concerned: Provided, 
That for purposes of this section employees 
shall be considered as engaged in personnel 
work if they spend half time or more in per- 
sonnel administration consisting of direction 
and administration of the personnel pro- 
gram; employment, placement, and separa- 
tion; job evaluation and classification; em- 
ployee relations and services; training; com- 
mittees of expert examiners and boards of 
civil-service examiners; wage administra- 
tion; and processing, recording, and report- 
ing. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN, page 
39, after line 4, insert a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“No part of any appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant during the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1, 1952: Provided, That 
this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all va- 
cancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agencies 
provided for in this act; 

“(c) to offices or position required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the Presi- 
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dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; 

““(d) to employees engaged in law enforce- 
ment in the Food and Drug Administration; 

“(e) to employees of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital and Freedmen’s Hospital; 

“(f) to employees of educational institu- 
tions; 

“(g) to employees of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service of the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

“(h) to employees of the Public Health 
Service; 
“(1) 
and 3: 
“Provided further, That when the total num- 
ber of personnel subject to this section has 
been reduced 85 percent of the total pro- 
vided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 85 percent shall be- 
come a ceiling for employment during the 
fiscal year 1953, and if exceeded at any time 
during fiscal year 1953 this provision shall 

again become operative.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure it is not necessary to go into a_com- 
plete expianation of my amendment to 
this bill, for the reason that it is sim- 
lar, almost identical, to the amend- 
ment which. was adopted by the Con- 
gress last year relative to this depart- 
ment and now is the law of the land. 
You will note that the employees of the 
law-enforcement offices of the Food and 
Drug Act are exempt; also the employees 
of St. Elizabeths and Freedmen’s Hos- 
pitals; the employees of all educational 
institutions in this bill, and the em- 
ployees of the Vocational and Rehabili- 
tation Service of the District of Colum- 
bia. While there are only 22 employees 
in that little agency, they are doing a 
very good job. It is noteworthy that 
almost without exception we find that 
agencies of government where personnel 
is held down to a minimum is where we 
find a good job of administering being 
done, and in the greatest overstaffed 
agencies is where we find the least effi- 
ciency, hence a poor job is being done. 
The employees of the Public Health 
Service are exempted from the provi- 
sions of this amendment; also employees 
in grades CPC 1, 2, and 3, which are the 
lower grades such as charwomen, com- 
mon labor, and the like, who receive 
wages from $1,500 to about $3,000 per 
annum. 

The amendment provides that when 
the personnel in these two Depart- 
ments—Department of Labor and the 
Federal Security Agency—have de- 
creased their rolls to the degree of 85 
percent of the number of employees pro- 
vided for in this bill, then the provisions 
of the amendment may cease to apply. 

The reason we have made this amend- 
ment a little more stringent, to the de- 
gree of 5 percent more than we did in 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, is for the simple reason that the 
committee did not cut as many em- 
ployees from the budget request for these 
departments as the subcommittee on in- 
dependent offices appropriations cut 
from that bill in proportion; in fact, the 
budget request has been reduced for per- 
sonnel just a little over 1,500 out of about 
45,000 employees requested. It is a very 
small cut, of only a little over 3 percent, 
as you will note, 


to employees in grades CPC-1, 2, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], our distinguished floor leader. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Is that 85 percent 
of the employees covered or 85 percent 
of all, whether covered or excluded? 

Mr. JENSEN. No; it only applies to 
those covered in this amendment. They 
can go ahead and fill all the vacancies 
so far as those agencies which are ex- 
cluded or exempted are concerned, in the 
amount provided for in the bill as it 
came to the floor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
the exclusions are not to be 4ncluded 
in the total number of employees to ar- 
rive at the 85 percent? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. In other 
words, the provision of my amendment 
applies only to the agencies, boards, bu- 
reaus, and commissions which are not 
specifically named in my amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. It is confined, as 
I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, to those who are not excluded. 

Mr. JENSEN. Exactly. I thank the 
gentleman. 


Now I want to take the balance of my 
time to read from the hearings of the 
Williams committee, which was created 
by this House in 1950 to investigate and 
to take testimony as to overstaffing of 
Federal agencies. Here are some sam- 
ples of the statements that were made to 
that committee. One complainant 
charged: 


I was employed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of La- 
bor, as a statistical clerk for 4 months in late 
1949. During that period I was not provided 
a sufficient quantity of work to keep me 
occupied for more than a fourth of the en- 
tire time. When I repeatedly objected to this 
situation I was told by my supervisor that 
there was not a sufficient amount of work to 
keep everyone busy and was asked if I would 
like to make a suggestion that the other 13 
or 14 persons in the unit be discharged in 
order that I might be kept busy 8 hours a 
day—that was the only way they knew in 
which it could be accomplished. Even with 
all this time being wasted day in and day out 
and hour in and hour out, we were instructed 
to charge on a progress report 8 hours each 
day as having been spent on certain work 
designated by a given project number. When 
I inquired as to the use being made of these 
reports, I was told it was thought that they 
had something to do with the preparation of 
the budget. When told this, I refused to 
sign the reports and was then told that if I 
did not fill them in showing 8 hours spent 
on a certain assignment—whether I had 
worked on it or not—that it would reduce my 
next efficiency rating accordingly. I was fur- 
ther advised that if I went to anyone in a 
higher position in the Department regarding 
these instructions my ratings would be fur- 
ther reduced. At that time I made two ef- 
forts to see the head of Statistical Services, 
who refused to talk with me on both occa- 
sions. 

Although I am no longer employed there, I 
do know that this same practice of padding 
the reports is continuing and that more and 
more persons are being employed and that 
more and more time is being spent doing 
nothing and charging it to these progress 
reports. Personally, I can see no differenc 
in a padding of payrolls and padding a 
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budget, and, as a taxpayer, I seriously object 
to both, 


Another employee stated that— 

When I entered upon this job there were 
sO many clerks that there was not enough 
work to keep more than a third of us busy 
at any time. There was no one in super- 
vision who knew anything about the work. 
When I made inquiry about what was sup- 
posed to be done, no one seemed to know. 
Supervisors sat and talked all day. I was told 
to write personal letters, etc., just to appear 
busy in case some of the Officials came 
through the room. In the meantime, on the 
daily progress reports I was told by my super- 
visor to elaborate on my progress reports. 


Mr. Chairman, these are fair examples 
of statements made to me by scores of 
Federal employees. 

If this amendment is made law it will 
save the taxpayers of America over $15,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1953 alone. 

Still another employee alleged that— 

There were weeks at a time when there 
was no work to do in our office at the Es- 
canaba Hall. I was forced to charge all these 
unused hours to a project on which I was 
doing absolutely nothing. I had to sit at 
my desk all day with a manual opened in 
front of me in case any Official might walk 
through. I was also forced to copy a man- 
ual by hand for the lack of something bet- 
ter to do although there was a surplus of 
printed manuals in the office. What was one 
to do all day on such occasions? 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I am 
compelled to say that any Member of 
Congress who can condone that kind of 
robbery of the people’s money is tread- 
ing on mighty thin ice, for just as surely 
as the sun will set tonight unless we stop 
this constant criminal waste by the bil- 
lions in most every department of our 
Federal Government, we will all drown 
together in a sea of rot, mud, and muck. 
But that need not happen if we turn 
back while there is yet time. I hope 
my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is practically the same amendment that 
the gentleman from Iowa offered on 
practically all of the appropriation bills 
a year ago. I opposed the amendment at 
that time because, as I said to them, I 
did not believe this was the way to cut 
an appropriation. This is the easy way 
out, It is the easy way to cut a bill, to 
make an across-the-bourd cut, as you 
are doing today. But, it is the most non- 
sensical way of cutting any expenditures 
that I have ever heard of, and I know 
the gentleman from Iowa, being on the 
Committee on Appropriations knows 
that too. It is a political move. You 
are in the majority today, and you are 
going to make the most of it. A year 
ago, you only went down to 90 percent, 
and on the bill that we passed here last 
week, you went further than you did 
@ year ago by saying “90 percent of what 
is provided in this act.” Now you go 
further than that in this amendment. 


I do not know whether it is because it- 


is the Labor Department and the Fed- 
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eral Security Agency or not, but you go 
another 5 percent, which means that 
you are cutting these appropriations by 
15 percent over and above what the 
House and the committee has already 
done. 

The gentleman talked about the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. There is not a 
bureau in this whole agency which has 
been cut and hurt more than the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. You have listened 
to the debate on the floor this afternoon, 
The Bureau has already been cut 308 
positions, not below this year, but below 
what they had in 1952. They are cut 606 
positions, Mr. JENSEN, below what they 
had in 1951. Here you want to cut that 
again by 15 percent, which means you 
are cutting the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics by about 50 percent of what they 
had in 1951. Those are the actual 
figures. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I have the retord 
here, and I want to keep the gentleman 
straight. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I have the record 
here too, prepared by the clerk of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, they are cut 308 posi- 
tions below what they have in 1952, and 
606 positions below what they had in 
1951. That is the record. That is a 35- 
percent cut over what they had in 1951, 
and here you want to tack on an addi- 
tional 15 percent. If you want to do a 
real job in cutting out appropriations, 
Mr. JENSEN, go down the bill item by item, 
when they are read and determine then 
how much you want cut. You would 
be better off to cut the entire amount 
out than to cut them 50 percent as you 
are doing today, and then come in here 
a year from now and say that they are 
not doing their job. How can they do 
their job when you are only going to 
give them 50 percent of what they need 
to do a good administrative job. That is 
what you have done on other occasions, 
and that is what you are doing now. I 
see the gentleman from Iowa smiling. 
He knows he is in the driver’s seat. He 
has the reins and he is going to make 
the most of it. Well, then let us make 
the most of it. I remember also that 
you went a little bit further when you 
had control in your own committee in 
1947 and 1948. I remember how you 
cut those appropriations 40 percent and 
50 percent, but within a year you were 
in here with supplemental appropria- 
tions where in some cases you gave them 
more than the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for the previous year. But, if you 
want to legislate that way, that is just 
what you are doing by this type of leg- 
islation. This is not cutting appropria- 
tions. You know that. This is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, and you 
are taking the easy way out. You want 
the easy way, and this is it. You did a 
year ago, and I suppose you are going to 
do it again. But the real way, the hard 
way, and the right way, in my opinion, 
is to go down through the bill, line by 
line, and agency by agency, and justify 
every cut that you propose. But, oh no, 
that requires a lot of hard work. That 
takes a lot of justification to do some- 
thing like that. But here you come in 
and in a few minutes, cut the bill across 
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the board, and make a cut that is going 
to practically ruin the agency and which 
is going to cost the Government more 
money than you think you are saving 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, on a division 
there were—ayes 91, noes 57. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
Pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cotmer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7151) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and related in- 
dependent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 


manded on any amendments? 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


If not, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill just passed may 
have five legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the getleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


ALLOCATIONS OF STEEL, COPPER, AND 
ALUMINUM 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 

remarks at this point in the Recorp and 

to include a letter and enclosure from 

Hon. Manly Fleischmann, Administrator 
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of the Defense Production Administra- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, we areinacold war. We pray it will 
never become a hot war, but should the 
necessity arise we must be prepared to 
defend our way of life. The basis for 
this defense is the maintenance of our 
productive plant, and the preservation 
of our economic prosperity. 

It has been the goal of the mobiliza- 
tion effort under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Wilson to broaden the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation sufficiently 
to handle the military program and also 
to maintain our civilian economy. Iam 
in complete agreement with this goal. 
In viev of the rapid turn-over in tech- 
nological improvements in military ma- 
tériel, it would seem to be the height 
of folly for the United States to accumu- 
late large numbers of weapons that 
would soon become obsolete. Further, 
this would be an excellent way to com- 
pletely break our country financially be- 
cause the burden would be unbearable. 

DPA has predicated these third-quar- 
ter allocations, as well as allocations for 
previous quarters, on the current ma- 
terial needs of the military and the ful- 
filling of these neéds. It is a trib- 


ute and a vindication of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy that this quarter we are able— 
after meeting military requirements—to 
“orant substantially 100 percent of the 
demands of many of the smaller claim- 


ants.” In this category fall many pro- 
grams that I know interest many Mem- 
bers including school and hospital con- 
struction, commercial construction, and 
automobiles. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, March 24, 1952. 
Hon. PavuL Brown, 
Vice Chairman, Joint Commititee on 
Defense Production, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brown: I am glad to 
report to you at this time on the decisions 
that have been made with respect to the 
allocations of steel, copper, and aluminum 
for use by the Nation’s industries during the 
third quarter of 1952 for both defense and 
civilian production. 

These decisions are based on an avail- 
ability of steel in about the same amounts 
as the second quarter, and a supply of alu- 
minum slightly larger than in the second 
quarter. As expected, copper remains in 
shorter supply than the other three basic 
materials and is consequently the greatest 
single limiting factor on the extent of ci- 
vilian production, in view of the continuing 
high needs of the military. 

We have continued our policy of allotting 
to the Defense Department controlled ma- 
terials sufficient to meet the entire military 
requirements, after careful review and 
screening. Military needs for such materials 
remain approximately equal to the revised 
second quarter needs and still represent a 
very sizable claim on the available supply. 
Military requirements for aluminum are 
more than 40 percent of the total supply, 
and their needs for copper more than 40 per- 
cent. However, because the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan is doing an effective job for as- 
suring materials to authorized programs, i 
is now possible for the first time since this 
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method of distribution was inaugurated last 
July to meet substantially 100 percent of 
the materials demands of many of the 
smaller claimants, and at the same time to 
provide additional authorizations for mari- 
time ship construction, schools, hospitals, 
commercial construction and automobiles 
and trucks. 

It is now also possible, without jeopardiz- 
ing any defense related production, to in- 
crease allocations to the area where the 
sharpest cuts have heretofore been neces- 
sary—the area of consumer goods. I am able 
to report that we have increased allocations 
for such use of aluminum for about 37 per- 
cent more than the second quarter, of copper 
production by about 19 percent and steel 
by about 15 percent. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
stringent shortages remain of various forms 
and shapes of the controlled materials. In 
steel, as you know, demand for such items 
as heavy plate, structurals and bars very 
considerably exceeds the present capacity of 
the Nation to meet the needs. 

While the present easing in the supply of 
such forms of steel as carbon, sheet, and 
strip, and in some aluminum, due to a re- 
duced demand, provides a breathing spell 
to those producers whose use of these ma- 
terials does not require additional amounts 
of materials which are not yet in good sup- 
ply in relation to demand, we have had to 
keep in mind that this situation could be of 
only temporary duration. Even a slight in- 
crease in needs for defense production or an 
increase in consumer or industrial demand 
would throw the balance the other way. 

As you know, it is for this reason it is 
still necessary to use the controlled mate- 
rials plan as the method of distribution. 
We are particularly mindful that the ob- 
jective of highest priority in the use of the 
Nation’s material resources and facilities 
must be the assurance now and in the future 
that the demands of the military, the atomic 
energy program, and the expansion of in- 
dustrial production and construction be met 
in full and on time. 

There follows a summary of the alloca- 
tions of materials to the most vital programs, 
and there is attached a detailed listing of 
the allocations to the claimant agencies 
which in turn have the responsibility for di- 
viding these allocations into the appropriate 
allotments for the individual producers. 
In arriving at this particular distribution we 
have, of course, followed the usual process 
of consultation through the requirements 
committee of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration with all of the claimant 
agencies and, through the claimant agen- 
cies—and particularly through the National 
Production Authority—with the advisory 
committees representing the affected 
industries. 

In this connection I would like to call 
your particular attention to the deliberate 
over-allotment—the granting of authoriza- 
tion for the use of materials somewhat in 
excess of Known supply. Recent experience 
has shown that attrition—the failure of pro- 
ducers to present authorized orders to the 
mills—has increased. In arriving at this de- 
cision we undertook the most careful calcu- 
lations we were able to make after dis- 
cussions with both producers and their sup- 
pliers. On this basis it has been deemed 
necessary to increase our over-allotments to 
balance the increasing failure of those who 
want authorizations to utilize all the mate- 
rials available to them because of economic 
adjustments and consequent change in mar- 
ket demand, and because of changes in ad- 
vance estimates of need in any system 
which requires calculation of requirements 
by producers as much as several months be- 
fore actual usage. For the third quarter, 
therefore, over-allotment in carbon steel is 
17 percent, copper-brass mill production 16 
percent, copper wire mill production 10 per- 
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cent, copper foundry products 23 percent, 
and aluminum 13 percent. 

On this basis, the allocations for major 
areas are as follows: 

Automobiles and trucks: Allocations are 
provided for the production of 1,050,000 pas- 
senger automobiles during the third quarter 
with a balance between copper, aluminum, 
and steel. Sufficient materials are being 
allocated to produce the 1,050,000 cars, 
whereas in the second quarter manufacturers 
were required to use some of their inven- 
tories to reach this level of production. Al- 
locations are provided for 270,000 trucks dur- 
ing the quarter. The question of the con- 
tinuation of the unit limitation is being re- 
viewed by DPA, but it was stated that any 
limitation for the third quarter would not 
be less than 1,150,000 passenger cars and 
300,000 trucks. 

Railroad equipment: Allocations are pro- 
vided for a continued high level of freight- 
car production—a total of 24,939 cars for the 
quarter. These allocations include provision 
for 2,000 tank cars and 1,439 industrial cars. 
In addition, allocations were made for 300 
locomotives, 189 passenger-type cars, and 225 
transit and other cars. The question of unit 
limitations is being reviewed by DPA. 

Petroleum production: Sufficient steel al- 
locations are provided to carry forward the 
revised petroleum expansion program at a 
high level. Foreign petroleum expansion is 
carried forward at about the same rate. 

Construction: It has been possible to meet 
the requirements of the defense mineral and 
other basic mineral programs virtually in 
full, along with the construction programs 
of the Department of Defense and the De- 
fense Electric Power Administration. In the 
field of industrial expansion and commer- 
cial construction, allocations have been made 
to carry forward cll of the construction 
projects which received allocations in the 
second quarter. In addition, some struc- 
tural steel is provided for third quarter new 
starts, and the NPA Facilities and Construc- 
tion Bureau will be able to receive, appraise, 


-and authorize some requests for new com- 


mercial construction in the third quarter. 

Public roads: Sufficient allocations have 
been provided to carry forward all public- 
road projects which have either received 
earlier allocations or were started before con- 
trols were established. 

Agricultural machinery: Aluminum alloca- 
tions are provided for irrigation pipe at levels 
substantially above the 1950 use. 

The attached tables show the allocations 
for the third quarter by claimant agencies, 
and for comparative purposes the revised 
allocation authority for the same claimant 
agencies for the second quarter. 

Information on these decisions is being 
made public today. If additional informa- 
tion on any aspects of these decisions is de- 
sired by you or members of the Joint Defense 
Production Committee, I will be glad to 
furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 


THIRD-QUARTER ALLOCATIONS OF CONTROLLED 
MATERIAL 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Monday, March 24, 1952. 

Allocations of steel, copper products and 
aluminum to the Nation’s industries for the 
third quarter of 1952 were announced today 
by Defense Production Administrator Man- 
ly Fleischmann. 

“Military allocations of controlled materi- 
als for third quarter are about equal to the 
revised second quarter allocations, and rep- 
resent a sizable claim on the available sup- 
ply,” Fleischmann said. “However, despite 
the continued impact of military procure- 
ment, it has been possible to provide addi- 
tional authorizations for maritime ship 
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construction, schools, hospitals, commercial 
construction, and automobiles and trucks, 
and also to make increased allocations for 
the production of civilian goods of all types. 

“Because the controlled materials plan is 
doing an effective job in assuring materials 
to authorized programs,” Mr. Fleischmann 
said, “it has been possible for the first time 
since the controlled materials plan was in- 
augurated last July, to meet substantially 
100 percent of the materials requirements of 
many of the smaller claimants. In the con- 
sumer goods field, the area where the sharp- 
est materials cuts have heretofore been made 
in order to balance requirements with sup- 
ply, it has been pessible to increase alloca- 
tions of aluminum about 37 percent of the 
second quarter, copper products by about 
19 percent, and steel by about 15 percent. 

“The increased availability of materials,” 
Mr. Fleischmann said, “will be of particular- 
benefit to the small producers, especially 
those who make civilian-type products, 
many of whom have suffered severe hard- 
ships because of the necessity to direct the 
flow of scarce materials into direct defense 
and defense-related production. 

“The present easing in the supply pro- 
vides a welcome breathing spell, but we 
should keep in mind that it could be tem- 
porary. Aslight tightening of demand could 
easily throw the balance the other way, and 
for this reason it is still necessary to use 
the present system of distribution to insure 
that the demands of the military, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, industrial expansion 
and other vital production are met in full 
and on time.” 

The supply of steel available for distribu- 
tion in the third quarter is estimated as 
about the same as the second quarter, and 
the supply of aluminum is estimated to be 
slightly larger. Copper is expected to re- 
main in tight supply and among the con- 
trolled materials will remain the greatest 
single limiting factor on production. 

Mr. Fleischmann noted that for the third 
quarter the decision has been made to in- 
crease the overallotment in order to insure 
that all of the mill production is taken up 
and put into production under the CMP 
program. The third quarter overallotment 
in carbon steel is 17 percent; copper brass 
mill products, 16 percent; copper wire prod- 
ucts 10 percent; copper foundry products, 
23 percent; and aluminum, 13 percent. 

Recent experience has shown that this 
level of overallotment is needed to balance 
the rate of attrition, the failure, for one 
reason or another, for ali of the tickets 
issued to be presented to the mills for mate- 
rials, he stated. 

Automobiles and trucks: Allocations are 
provided for the production of 1,050,090 pas- 
senger automobiles during the third quarter 
with a balance between copper, aluminum, 
and steel. Sufficient mategals are being 
allocated to produce the 1,050,000 cars, 
whereas in the second quarter manufactur- 
ers were required to use some of their inven- 
tories to reach this level of production. Al- 
locations are provided for 270,000 trucks dur- 
ing the quarter. The question of the cou- 
tinuation of the unit limitation is being re- 
viewed by the DPA, but it was stated that 
any limitation for the third quarter would 
not be less than 1,150,000 passenger cars and 
$00,000 trucks. 

Railroad equipment: Allocations are pro- 
vided for a continued high level of freight 
car production, a total of 24,939 cars for the 
quarter. These allocations include provi- 
sion for 2,000 tank cars and 1,439 industrial 
ears. In addition, allocations were made for 
800 locomotives, 1£9 passenger-type cars, and 
225 transit and other cars. The question of 
unit limitations is being reviewed by DPA. 

Petroleum production: Sufficient steel al- 
locations are provided to carry forward the 
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revised petroleum expansion program at a 
high level. Foreign petroleum expansion is 
carried forward at about the same rate. 

Construction: It has been possible to meet 
the requirements of the defense mineral and 
other basic mineral programs virtually in 
full, along with the construction programs 
of the Department of Defense and the De- 
fense Electric Power Administration. In the 
field of industrial expansion and commercial 
construction, allocations have been made to 
carry forward all of the construction projects 
which received allocations in the second 
quarter. In addition some structural steel 
is provided for third-quarter new starts, ancl 
the NPA Facilities and Construction Bureau 
will be able to receive, appraise, and author- 
ize some requests for new commercial con- 
struction in the third quarter. 

Public roads: Sufficient allocations have 
been provided to carry forward all public road 
projects which have either received earlicr 
allocations or were started before contrvis 
were established. 

Agricultural machinery: Aluminum allo- 
cations are provided for irrigation pipe at 
levels substantially above the 19250 use. 

The following tables show the allocations 
for the third quarter by claimant agencies, 
and for comparative purposes, the revised 
aliocation authority for the same claimant 
agencies for the second quarter: 


Revised second-quarter 1952 allotment 
authority 


Total 
alumi- 
num 
(1, 000 
pounds) 


Total 
steel 
(tons) 


Total 


Agricultural Machinery 

and Implement Divi- 

572, 160 

Aircraft Division. 17, 716 
Aluminum and Magne- 

sium Division 0 
Building Materials Divi- 

ae ok 878, 339 

Yanadian Division... 479, 488 
C hemical Division 133 
Communications Divi- 

43, 159 

Construction Mac hinery 

Division 
Consumer Durable 

Goods Division 
Containers and Packag- 

ing Division 
Copper Division 
Electrical Equipment 

Division 
Electronics Division 
Engine and Turbine Di- 


514, 541 
828,195 | 38, 713 


1, 597, 061 554 
38, 027 3, 593 


158, 770 

30, 639 

$ 557, 163 29, 695 
Facilities Bureau: 

Construction con- 

ct ak lanai 

Industrial expansion_ 

General Components 


40, 279 
71, 342 


1, 178, 995 


1, 130 
32, 396 


179, 465 


42, 426 
4, 282 


General Industrial 

Equipment Division. - 
Tron and Steel Division_- 
Leather and Leather 

Products Division 658 
Lumber and Wood Prod- 

ucts Division 
Metalworking Machin- 

ery and Equipment... 517, 628 
Mining Machinery and 

Equipment Division_- 
Miscellaneous Metals 

and Minerals Division~ 3, 589 114 
Motion Picture-Photo 

Products Division 
Motor Vehicle Division. 
Ordnance and Ship- 

building Division 
Printing and Publishing 

cl Ras 4,717 
Pulp, F aper, and Paper- 

board Division 998 50 26 

Railroad Equipment 

Division 1, 755, 175 
Rubber Division 27, 26 
Scientific and Technical 

Equipment Division-. 
Service Equipment Di- 


544, 295 
210, 004 


136, 255 d 250 


7, 516 


3, 041, 125 


2,713 


110,075 | 62, 997 


11,390} 1,108 


1, 053 463 


85,359 | 3,945 
3, 579 992 


40,824 | 12, 587 


2,551] 3,353 
3 031 318 


41, 125 


Water resources. ........ 


NPA (Ex. Re 
serves) total 


216, 415 


14, 724, 624 | 934,994 | 357,970 
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Revised second-quarter 1952 allotment 
authority 


Total 
alumi- 
num 
(1, 000 
pounds) 


Total 
copper 

(1, 090 
pounds) 


Total 
steel 
(tons) 


Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of........ 
Army, Department of_-- 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 
Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration 
Defense, Department of. 
Defense Electric Power 
Administration. ....... 338, 360 
Defense Fisheries Ad- 
ministration._......... 
Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency 
Defense Solid 
Administration: 
Coal mine construc- 
tion 
Coke oven construc- 
tion 
Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration........... 
Federal Civil Defensi 
Administration. » 50) 7. 39 
Federal Se curity 
Agency: 
Education 30, O45 5,5 89 
Hospitals 5, 74 313 
General Services 
ministration 853 , 007 81 
Fousing Home 
Finance Agency 
Interior, Department of. 
Maritime Administra- 


52, 105 
32, 632 


119, 490 


20, 423 
2, 449, 150 


Fuels 


3, 011 48 
9, 308 233 48 


121, 100 
985, 277 


2, 950 194 
14, 336 2, 191 
Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense-____- 1, 707, 401 8, 375 1, 290 
Public Roads, Bureau of.| ' 259, 725 597 172 

Veterans’ Administra- 
12, 655 1, 278 100 


General claimants, 
total._...- 


6, 597, 738 393, 124 | 315, 493 
NPA—(except re- cre a 
serves), total. ...|14, 724, 624 


924, 994 | 357; 970 


NPA reserves: 
I inrrcie: Sitaciactee 
Hardship cases-_-._--- 
NPA, field case account. 
DPA, total reserve set 
— ee 


20, 304 
d 5 2, 696 
814, 612 25, 296 


_2, 243, 859 | 105, 616 


11, 484 
1, 484 
15, 986 


46, 356 


lt, 482, 030 
}1, 391, 000 
106. 5 


748, 773 
640, 000 
117.0 


Grand total......- 24, 710, 580 
Supply 21, 810, 500 
Percent of supply 113.3 


Allotment of controlled materials for third 
quarter, 1952 


steel 
(tons) 


pounds) [pounds) 


Agricultural Machinery 
and Implement Divi- 
9, 400 

Aircralt Division 10, 200 
Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division. 4, 300 

s ; 57, 945 
Canadi i C 556, 500 3, 335 
i i i 260 991 


52, 720 


7,785 | 2,300 


68, 009 
1,909 
4, 750 

Communications Divi- 

4, 000 
Construction 
ery Division 
Consumer 

Goods Division 

Containers and Pack- 

aging Division 540, 1! 409 24, 009 

Copper Division 38, 60 3,700} 1,500 

Electriel Equipment 
Division 24,000 

Electronics Division... 53, 525 31, KV 2, 909 

Engine and ‘Turbine Di- 

vision. 

Facilities Bureau: 

Construction Con- 
Oca eo cated nese 
Industrial expans ion. 

General Components Di- 


46,044 | 77, 671 


3, 435 


90, 070 
529, 500 25, 970 | 


1, 970 (4) 
9, 000 
1, 161, 750 183, 110 | 


1 Included with industrial expansion, 


22, 009 
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Allotment of controlled materials for third 
quarter, 1952—Continued * 


Total 
Total Total alumi- 
steel ( num 
(tons) ~\ | (1,000 

pounds) pounds) 


General Industrial 
Equipment Division.. 
Tron and Steel Division_- 
Leather and Leather 
Products Division 
Lumber and . Wood 
Products Division 
Metalworking machin- 
ery and equipment__.__ 
fining Machinery and 
Equipment Division_. 
Miscellaneous Metals 
and Minerals Divi- 
Wb open idonne reid 
Motion Picture-Photo 
Products Division... -. 
Motor Vehicle Division_. 
Ordnance and_ Ship- 
building Division 
Printing and Publish- 
ing Division 
Pulp, Paper, and Paper- 
board Division 8: 65 


568, 000 
160, 150 


45,950 | 19,000 

4, 161 110 
9, 650 1, 064 600 
1, 050 


9, 950 


6, 008 160 
29, 900 
8, 555 


561, 250 


135, 420 


3, 540 


6, 219 
3, 294, 450 


2, 450 


1, 162 
120, 830 


11, 175 
1, 160 


124, 975 
5, 520 


85, 950 4, 970 
3, 610 950 


13, 400 


2,685} 3,720 
2' 800 200 


Scientific and Technical 
Equipment Division_- 
Service Equipment Di- 
WIS 5 oc scscsnemaunin 
Water resources. --...---- 


51, 745 41, 700 
40, 450 
230, 089 


ik cnidctcsndeoiasn 15,190,191 | 984, 500 


NPA (except reserves), 
414, 491 


Allotment of controlled materials for 
third quarter 1952 


Total 
alumi- 
num 
(1, 000 
pounds) 


Total 

copper 

(1, 000 
pounds) 


Total 
steel 
(tons) 


Agriculture, Depart- 
47,010 


36, 425 


1, 085 
Army, Department of... 1,510 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 
Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration 
Defense, Department of. 
Defense Electric Power 
Administration........ 
Defense, Fisheries Ad- 
ministration 509 25 
Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency 2, 100 
Defense Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration: 
Coal mine construe- 
tion 13, 050 
Coke oven construc- 
tion 26, 180 
Defense Transport Ad- 
ninistration 
Federal Civil Defense 
Administration 
Federal Security Agency: 
Education 
Hospitals 
General Services Ad- 
ministration 
Housing and Home Fi- 
nence Agency 
Interior, Department of._ 
Maritime Administra- 
tion 128, 875 
951, 500 


1, 903, 750 9, 050 
352, 000 610 


1, 275 


106, 603 6, 404 


25, 317 
2, 394, 945 


296, 025 


1, 432 
261, $23 


62, 250 


50, 750 


90, 240 
15, 000 


5, 420 
3, 025 


145, 060 
75, 625 
25, 145 3, 470 

95, 000 3, 320 
5, 718 148 


2,020 
10, 360 
Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense ___...-. 
Public Roads, Bureau of. 
Veterans’ Administra- 
tion 8, 817 
General claimants, 

total 6, 793, 544 | 378, 836 
NPA (except re- a 
serves), total... 

NPA reserves: 


5, 190, 191 | 984, 500 | 414, 491 


125, 000 11, 000 15, 000 

_ Hardship cases____.. 55, 000 4, 000 3, 000 

NPA, field case account..| 810, 630 28,052 | 18,000 
DPA, total reserve set- 

asides 2, 434, 995 105, 408 51, 213 


803, 151 


Grand total.._....|25, 409, 360 |1, 511, 796 
Supply 21, 611, 800 |1, 301,000 | 710,000 
Percent of supply 117.6 | 116. 2 113.1 
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METABOLIC DISEASES 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, of 
course, I am interested in diseases other 
than metabolic, but for the purposes of 
this discussion I plan to limit my talk to 
metabolic ones. 

The National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases was established as 
one of the National Institutes of Health 
in 1950. It is organized to attack a num- 
ber of disease problems. Besides arthri- 
tis the institute studies diabetes, peptic 
ulcer, muscular dystrophy, liver diseases, 
radiation injury, shock, anemia, nutri- 
tional deficiency diseases like goiter and 
pellagya, and various other conditions. 
Basically these are all related. They 
have in common defective tissue func- 
tion within the body, or in the scientists’ 
terms, they are diseases of metabolism. 

This institute was created to study the 
metabolic diseases for various sound rea- 
sons. Some of these diseases, like dia- 
betes, are widespread public-health 
problems increasing at an alarming rate. 
There are today a million diabetics in the 
United States and 55,000 new cases an- 
nually. Some conditions such as muscu- 
lar dystrophy have been almost entirely 
neglected in medical research. Others, 
like radiation injury and shock, have di- 
rect implication in the national-defense 
effort. 

These problems are not insoluble, how- 
ever, as they show promise of yielding to 
new scientific knowledge, provided, of 
course, the necessary facilities and talent 
are combined into a coordinated and in- 
tensified Nation-wide research program 
which uses the scientific talent available 
in our medical schools, universities, hos- 
pitals, and the laboratories—both in the 
Government and in industry. 

To show that this promise is no idle 
one, it can be pointed out that within the 
past year—under the first appropriation 
to the new institute—dramatic advances 
have been made. One example is that 
of a discovery which may show the way 
to prevent death from radiation in 
atomic warfare. One of the chief haz- 
ards in radiation injury is hemorrhage. 
It has been known that bleeding as a 
result of radiation often follows a de- 
crease in the circulating blood corpuscles 
of the type known as platelets. This 
suggested platelet transfusion as a 
method of treatment. 

Another new technique that has 
reached the stage of trial in human 
beings is the familiar saline treatment 
for shock in cases of severe burns. In 
the event of widespread disaster, this 
could well prove the most valuable medi- 
cal discovery of the century. 

It should be pointed out here that in 
these studies we cannot always expect 
immediate practical results. Many of 
the scientists are primarily concerned 
with building upon the stockpile of 
knowledge needed to solve disease prob- 
lems. A case in point is the isolation of 
a new vitamin known as the citrovorum 
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factor. The scientists were studyiny 
this substance because of its relation to 
folic acid, a vitamin used in treating 
anemia. It has been shown, however, 
that the new vitamin isolated last year 
is many times as.active as folic acid in 
certain laboratory tests. The means of 
producing a new, potent vitamin has 
been added to-the stockpile. Its main 
clinical use will probably be in diminish- 
ing the harmful effects of drugs used in 
prolonging the life of leukemic patients. 

At Cornell Medical School, a grantee 
of the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases recently developed a 
treatment for osteoporosis, a brittle bone 
disease of the aged. He showed that the 
bones, after storing the maximum 
amount of calcium, can store equal or 
greater amounts of the metal strontium. 
Some 20 patients are being maintained 
on an ambulatory basis with daily 
strontium fortification. All have tol- 
erated the treatment well and have con- 
tinued to maintain the original improve- 
ment. 

One other achievement that will in- 
terest you was made by grantees at the 
University of Utah. These scientists 
have worked out the patterns for inheri- 
tance of various muscular diseases, in- 
cluding periodic paralysis and childhood 
progressive muscular dystrophy. 

The study apparently has demon- 
strated that childhood progressive mus- 
cular dystrophy is inherited from the 
mother and attacks only males. The 
males who inherit the disease never sur- 
vive long enough to reproduce. These 
findings have immediate practical im- 
plications. For example, they assure 
that the child of a male in whose family 
the disease is prevalent has no greater 
chance of inheriting it than the average 
child. With funds from the appropria- 
tion we are now considering, scientists 
would continue to increase their knowl- 
edge of this disease, which at present in- 
variably results in slow death. 

I firmly believe that sound basic med- 
ical research must be furthered wherever 
and whenever possible. The National In- 
stitutes of Health have had a long his- 
tory of leadership in medical science. 
As we all know, they have played a sig- 
nificant part in conquering infectious 
diseases such as typhus, dietary defi- 
ciency diseases such as pellagra, and 
many other health problems. Today 
the emphasis in research is shifting to 
chronic illness—the metabolic diseases— 
which the institutes are now organized to 
attack. 

In the interest of humanity, in the best 
interest of a nation largely dependent 
for its supremacy upon superior scien- 
tific development, we have a clear-cut 
obligation to help scientists in every pos- 
sible way. 


QUARTERMASTER RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORY IN NATICK, MASS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, after long deliberation and ex- 
haustive study, the Department of De- 
fense decided to locate a Quartermaster 
Research Laboratory at an excellent site 
in Natick, Mass., which is in my con- 
gressional district. The site was selected 
after careful examination of some 340 
locations throughout the Nation. 

Before this project was authorized, 
there was a quite natural difference of 
opinion among some of our sister States 
as to where the laboratory should be 
placed. We are all zealous for the ad- 
vancement of our own areas, and that 
is as it should be. So it was decided 
that the fair and equitable way to han- 
dle the situation was to go ahead and 
give congressional authorization to the 
construction of the laboratory, which 
the Defense Department says will fill a 
pressing need for the benefit of the boys 
who will enter our Armed Forces in the 
future. The authorization left the se- 
lection of the location to the recom- 
mendation of a large commitiee of ex- 
perts outside of the Government. The 
committee was composed of educators 
and scientists and various specialists who 
are expert in their field. 

After long study, Natick, Mass., was 
decided upon as offering the best ad- 
vantages of any of the 340 sites under 
consideration. 

In the selection of this location, pol- 
itics did not enter into the calculations 
of the experts in any way, shape, or form. 
It was a nonpolitical, nonpartisan de- 
cision. And that is the way matters of 
this kind should be handled for the best 
interests of the Nation. 

An appropriation has been made for 
carrying out this authorization. The 
land has been purchased. Some of the 
critical materials have been purchased. 

In spite of all this progress, I find that 
an eleventh hour attempt is being made 
to undo all that has been accomplished 
and to block the construction of the 
laboratory. 

I am glad to say, to the credit of the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett, that 
he has informed me he has no inten. 
tion of abandoning or delaying the con- 
struction of this much-needed labora- 
tory. Secretary Lovett has made the 
right decision, a decision which has my 
full support and approval. 

This project has been carefully ex- 
amined by committees of the House and 
fenate for the past 6 or 7 years, and 
the Congress has given its approval after 
Cetermining beyond a doubt the need 
and the justification for it. 

It should proceed as planned. I hope 
the Department of Defense will not be 
swayed by any last-minute attempts to 
block the laboratory, which is an im- 
portant feature of our national-defense 
program. 

To abandon the project now would be 
a reckless waste of the time, money, and 
effort that has been put into it over the 
past several years. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST ANNI- 
VERSARY OF GREEK’ INDEPENDECE 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, once 
again proud Greece pauses to celebrate 
the anniversary of her freedom and to- 
day I want to join Americans of all races 
and creeds, including our fellow citizens 
of Greek birth and Greek extraction, 
to pay tribute to that gallant litile 
nation. 

Ancient Greece for centuries was the 
cradle of democracy and gave to the 
world a rich heritage of liberal ideas and 
the highest concept of civilization. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
Turks overran Greece. During the four 
centuries when Greece was under the 
dcmination of the invaders, the growth 
of civilization and liberal ideas was se- 
riously hampered in southeastern Eu- 
rope. For this reason, when the Greeks 
rose in 1821 to regain their independ- 
ence, the movement was applauded 
throughout the wor!d as a symbol of the 
rebirth of liberalism and democratic 
ideas. 

It would be superfluous in this brief 
tribute to the Greek love of independ- 
ence to call the roll of the Grecian 
heroes of the past or to praise their 
achievements. In every period of the 
long history of mankind’s advance, the 
people of Greece have played a glorious 
role. 

The torch of democracy was first 
lighted in Athens. The Greek people 
are still demonstrating that they still 
possess the flame which made their an- 
cestors examples of what the human 
spirit can achieve. Until very recently, 
the Greeks have been fighting a life 
and death struggle not only for the de- 
fense of their homeland but for the cause 
of democracy. They have been fighting 
a fce dedicated to destroy our western 
civilization and our way of life. 

While apparently all organized Com- 
munist aggression in Greece has practi- 
cally ceased in the past few years, that 
little country must remain constantly 
alert because of the presence of iron 
curtain countries on her frontiers. 

Therefore, I feel that we owe it to those 
brave people to continue to render all 
possible assistance for what happens to 
Greece may well determine the fate of 
all civilized nations. 

On this one hundred and thirty-first 
anniversary of Greek independence, I 
ask all American of good will to bear in 
mind the sufferings of the Greek people 
and to take a vigorous interest in this 
small nation which by its sacrifices and 
gallantry has captured the admiration 
of the entire world. 


March 25 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GorE] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, not only 
the financial stability of Government, 
but the confidence of the people in the 
Government of the United States, with- 
out which self-government would soon 
fail, depends upon the integrity of our 
internal-revenue collecting agency. 
Sixty million taxpayers are paying high- 
er tax rates than ever in peacetime his- 
tory. The load is heavy. Unless these 
taxpayers know or sincerely believe that 
these taxes are collected honestly and 
fairly, without fear or favor, the very 
foundations of Government are shaken. 
The revelation of widespread scandal 
and corruption in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, still continuing, has rocked our 
ship of state threateningly. It is im- 
portant to continue these investigations, 
important to ferret out the wrongdoers. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is more impor- 
tant to correct the system under which 
these wrongs have been committed. 

What is the cause? Where has the 
trouble been found? The big fault with 
the system is the mixing of politics with 
tax collection. Most of the scandals, 
you will note, have involved men in po- 
litically appointed or controlled offices. 
Where career employees like the reve- 
nue agents in charge, for instance, are 
concerned there has been a minimum 
of corruption. Recognizing this fact, 
the President submitted his reorganiza- 
tion plan. I supported it; the House 
supported it. I am glad it has passed. 
It is a step in the right direction, but 
only a first step. Mr. Speaker, we 
should finish the job. 

To deal particularly with this prob- 
lem, three of my distinguished col- 
leagues, Representatives Friest, Hays, 
and Rartns and I have just introduced 
a bill to double insulate our tax-collect- 
ing agency against both political inter- 
ference and the dead hand of bureauc- 
racy; we seek to guard against both. 
We seek to set up a blue-ribbon civil 
service for the tax-collecting agency. 
Most of the workers in the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau since 1941, of course, have 
been under civil service, but these peo- 
ple have been under the control of po- 
litically appointed collectors. In this 
way the benefits of civil-service em- 
ployees have largely been negated. 
When the man at the top owes his job 
solely to political patronage it is a peril- 
ous influence upon the career employees 
serving under him. 

Even so, the career employees stand 
out in contrast to the politically ap- 
pointed collectors in the level of public 
trust and decency in this tremendous 
task. By requiring ail employees from 
top to bottom to qualify under a strict 
merit system for fitness and ability and 
by removing their selection from politi- 
cal influence or interference, I think we 
can go a long way. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I wish to join 
my colleague from Tennessee in the in- 
troduction of this bill. I think it is a 
timely step and if the gentleman has 
sufficient time to yield for a reference 
or two to other provisions in the bill I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. There are 
provisions in addition to those to 
which the gentleman has alluded with 
reference to a civil-service career in the 
Internal Revenue Service, provisions 
with reference to the RFC, for example. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion should be safeguarded against any 
improper intervention in the granting 
ofloans. This requires the RFC to make 
public the names of those who express 
an interest in loans, including Members 
of Congress. It does not hold that per 
se the expression of such interest is im- 
proper or illegal, but it does withdraw 
from political influence the loan pro- 
cedures that should be free from that 
type of influence, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree with me. 

Further, the bill provides that the 
giver of a bribe as well as the taker shall 
be guilty of violating the law and pro- 
vides a sentence commensurate with that 
kind of violation. 

Mr. GORE. It provides a mandatory 
sentence of imprisonment for either the 
giver or the taker. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. One of the basic faults 
with the system we have had in the 
past is that politicians and lawyers who 
practice influence would approach the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and the De- 
partment of Justice to work out what 
they call “equitable situations.” This 
working out of “equitable situations” po- 
litically and with political interference 
and pressure with employees beholden 
to politics is what has brought us to this 
sad plight. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding to me and I do 
not want to take all of his time, but I 
feel that a service is being rendered in 
connection with this legislation. It 
should be pointed out that it is similar 
to a bill introduced in the other body by 
former Members of this body, Senators 
MOoNRONEY, SPARKMAN, and SMATHERS. 
Supporting them is Senator McManon, 
of Connecticut. 

I have discussed problems of this kind 
with my friend from Arkansas, Senator 
FULBRIGHT, who had a good deal to do 
with the first revelations. He points out 
there are two kinds of results that are 
beneficial. One, the stimulating of pub- 
lic interest in the problem itself, the 
pressures of sentiment, so that those in 
Official positions will recognize certain 
ethical requirements that they might 
not otherwise recognize. Also there are 
certain things to be done by the Con- 
gress to make illegal practices that 
otherwise would be legal. There is the 
matter of acceptance of employment by 
an official of the RFC who resigns from 
his job at the conclusion of a loan pro- 
cedure where favorable action is had. 
There are three or four startling illustra- 
tions of that situation and there is only 
one conclusion we can draw from them 
and that is that there was improper 
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influence. I wish to commend the gen- 
tleman for his statement and concur 
wholeheartedly in what he has to say. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to my friend and 
distinguished colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Ido not wish to impose 
on the gentleman’s time except simply 
to associate myself with him in this ef- 
fort to obtain legislation in this vitally 
important field. I hope very much that 
in the near future we can obtain con- 
sideration of the legislation he is now 
discussing. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it a high honor 
to be associated with the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, and the gentleman from Alabama, 
as well as the distinguished Members of 
the other body to whom allusion has been 
made in proposing this legislation to do 
the whole job of which the President’s 
reorganization plan was but the first 
step, though a very vital step. 


SPECIAL CRDER VACATED 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted me for tomor- 
row be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hitt and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho in three instances, 

Mr. Gross and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. DacueE and to include an article by 
David Lawrence. 

Mr. Beamer and to include two edi- 
torials. 

Mr. ToLLerson and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN and to include 
a telegram relative to the Missouri River 
power transmission line proposed to the 
Congress. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG and to include a brief 
editorial. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts regard- 
ing Greek Independence Day. 

Mr. SCHENCK and to include a letter. 

Mr. Bonner and to include a bulletin 
issued by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on Federal spending. 

Mr. Garmatz (at the request of Mr. 
FOGARTY). 

Mr. Situ of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van PEtt and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Meaber and to include a letter 
written to a committee of the American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. Javits and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter, 
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Mr. Bray and to include an editorial 
from Quick magazine. 

Mr. JENKINS and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN and to include articles. 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. RHOpDEs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an ad- 
dress recently made by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Boyk1n]. 

Mr. ALLEN of California and include 
an address given by Orvis M. Nelson be- 
fore the Aero Club of Washington, D. C., 
entitled “The Need for Supplementary 
Air Service.” 

Mr. MILLER of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) 
in three separate instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 648. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of aliens 
Max Mayer Hirsch Winzelberg and Mrs. Jenty 
Fuss De Winzelberg; 

H.R. 748. An act for the relief of Basil 
Vasso Argyris and Mrs. Aline Argyris; 

H.R. 773. An act for the relief of Mering 
Bichara; 

H.R. 827. An act for the relief of Dr. Man- 
uel J. Casas and Mrs. Julia Nakpil Casas; 

H.R. 1043. An act to provide for medical 
services to non-Indians in Indian hospitals, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Selma Cecelia Gahl; 

H. R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio Valdengo; 

H.R. 1446. An act for the relief of Calce- 
donio Tagliarini; 

H.R. 1828. An act for the relief of Maria 
Szentgyorgyi Mayer; 

H.R. 1831. An act to admit Luigi Morelli 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence; 

H.R. 1857. An act for the relief of James 
Yao; 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita; 

H.R. 2775. An act for the relief of An- 
neliese Barbara Vollrath and Mrs. Margarete 
Elise Vollrath; 

H. R. 2833. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Bing and Nina Bing; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; 

H.R. 3144. An act relating to certain con- 
struction cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; 

H.R. 3153. An act for the relief of Signa 
Angela Maino Cristallo; 

H. R. 3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; 

H. R. 3847. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to School Dis- 
trict No. 28, Ronan, Mont., a patent in fee 
to certain Indian land; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 

H.R. 4268. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 

H. R. 4467. An act to incorporate the Con- 
ference of State Societies, Washington, D. C.; 
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H. R. 4788. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to qualifications of 
jurors; 

R.R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H.R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); 

H.R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; ; 

H.R. 5588. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a par- 
cel of land to the Mount Olivet Cemetery 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

H.R. 5951. An act to add certain owned 
land to the Mound City Group National Mon- 
ument, in the State of Ohio, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan; 

H. R. 6242. An act to restore certain land 
to the Territory of Hawaii and to authorize 
said Territory to exchange the whoie or a 
portion of the same; 

H. J. Res.108. Joint resolution providing 
for recognition and endorsement of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair and Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center in New Orleans, 
La.; and 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen, master, steamsh’p Flying En- 
terprise. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Sasscer (at the 
request of Mr. Garmatz), for today, on 
account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the Hcuse do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 


House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1275. A letter from the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting 
the forty-second annual report of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the year 1951 (H. Doc. 
No. 401); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 

1276. A letter from the secretary of Ha- 
waii, Territory of Hawaii, transmitting a 
copy of the Journal of the Eouse of Repre- 
sentatives, Legislature of the Territory of 
Eawaii, regular session of 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1277. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion suspending deportation as well as a list 
of the persons involved, pursuant to the act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1948 (Public 
Law €63), amending subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 19 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, as emended (8 U.S. C. 155 (c)); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1278. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of the orders of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization granting the application for per- 
manent residence filed by the subjects of 
such orders, pursuant to section 4 of the 
Disjlaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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1279. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Marie Eliane Helene Louise Funk nee Saint 
Aude, file No. A-8057780 CR 35801, and re- 
questing that it be withdrawn from those 
before the Congress and returned to the ju- 
risdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1280. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Frank Naaman Brown, file No. A-8031685 CR 
34953, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1281. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Edith Marie Toupet Sullivan or Edith Marie 
Sullivan nee Toupet, file No. A-6418526 CR 
30089, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1282. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Geronimo Naranjo or Geronimo Naranjo- 

asquez, file No. A-7140262 CR 24839, and 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
kefore the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Appropriations. H.R.7216. A bill making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1634). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee of 
conference. S. 2077. An act to provide for 
certain investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission in lieu of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1635). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 2549. An act to provide relief 
for the sheep-raising industry by making 
special quota immigration visas available to 
certain alien sheepherders; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1636). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5045. A bill to amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1637). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 459. A bill to confer 
jurisdiction on the several States over 
Offenses committed by or against Indians 
within Indian country; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1640). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 2527. A bill to au- 
thorize the exchange of lands acquired by 
the United States for Prince William Forest 

ark, Prince William County, Va., for the 
purpose of consolidating Federal holdings 
therein, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1641). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4239. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Army to reestablish and 
correct the boundaries of the Quincy Na- 
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tional Cemetery by the exchange of Govern- 
ment-owned lands in the Quincy-Graceland 
Cemetery, Quincy, Ill.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1642). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4974. A bill to pro- 
vide for the addition of certain Government 
lands to the Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore Recreational Area project, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1643). 
Referred to the Comr. ttee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REGAN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5383. A bill to provide 
for the control and extinguishment of out- 
crop and underground fires in coal forma- 
tions, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1644). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1645. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 40€9. A bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue a 
patent in fee to Lucy Yarlott; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1638). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4218. A bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue a 
patent in fee to Agnes Stevens Fisher; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1639). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC EILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally refcrred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H.R. 7216. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 7217. A bill to amend the act of June 
28, 1944 (ch. 294, title III, 58 Stat. 414); to 
the Committce on Interstate and Forcign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 7218. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to mcke 
unlawful cert2in practices of ticket agents 
engaged in selling air transportation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7219. A bill to amend section 610 (a) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CROSSER (by request): 

H.R. 7220. A bill to amend the Civil Acro- 
nautics Act of 1£38, as amended, so eas to 
authorize the imposition of civil penalties 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 7221. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to prescribe circumstances 
under which the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system may be extended to 
State and local employees who are covered 
by retirement systems, and to specify that 
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employees of a political subdivision covered 
by contract under a State-wide retirement 
system may be granted a separate referen- 
dum from other employees covered by the 
State-wide retirement system; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 7222. A bill to assist the States in the 
removal of adult illiteracy by the develop- 
ment and maintenance of special programs 
of basic elementary education for adults, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 7223. A bill to amend the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947, as amended; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 7224. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the United States civil service; to deny 
benefits, under the civil service and other 
retirement systems, to persons convicted of 
certain felonies; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 7225. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the United States civil service; to deny 
benefits, under the civil service and other 
retirement systems, to persons convicted of 
certain felonies; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRIEST: : 

H. R. 7226. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the United States civil service; to deny 
benefits, under the civil service and other 
retirement systems, to persons convicted of 
certain felonies; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 7227. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the United States civil service; to deny 
benefits, under the civil service and other 
retirement systems, to persons convicted of 
certain felonies; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AANDAHL: 

H. R. 7228. A bill to prohibit certain res- 
ervations of mineral interests by Federal 
land banks, the Land Bank Commissioner, 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Association, 
and to provide for disposition of certain 
mineral interests heretofore reserved by 
them; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H.R. 7229. A bill to provide reduced an- 
nuities at age 55 after 15 years of civilian 
service for persons involuntarily separated 
from the Federal service not by removal for 
cause; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R.7230. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to make nontaxable cer- 
tain stock transfers made by insurance com- 
panies to secure the performance of obliga- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’TCOLE: 

H. R. 7231. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provid? books for the adult 
blind”; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 7232. A bill to transfer the adminis- 
tration of health services for Indians and 
the operation of Indian hospitals to the 

C Ith Service; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7233. A bill to amend paragraph (4) 
of section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clase 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
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United States, relating to their senate joint 
resolution No. 7, relative to assuring a fair 
share of national defense work for California 
shipyards; to the Committee on Armed Serve 
ices. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7234. A bill for the relief of certain 
Polish sailors; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 7235. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 

Campion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H. R. 7236. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Suski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 7237. A bill for the relief of Zohair 
Abu Roshaid; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 7238. A bill for the relief of Vittorio 
Ventimiglia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 7239.-A bill for the relief of Masuko 

Oshima; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 7240. A bill for the relief of Liborio 
Guida Rutillo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 7241. A bill to authorize payment 
to the Empire District Electric Co. for rea- 
sonable costs of protecting its Ozark Beach 
power plant from the backwater of Bull 
Shoals Dam; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H.R. 7242. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
Beregi, Sr., and Oscar Beregi, Jr.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7243. A bill for the relief of Marga- 
rethe Leiss Laimburg; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7244. A bill for the relief of Maria V. 
Beregi De Pataky and Coloman de Pataky; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


649. By Mr. BETTS: Petition of T. L. Plotts 
and other residents of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Ohio, requesting Congress 
to pass a bill limiting foreign service to 1 
year’s duration; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

650. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Lycoming 
County, Pomona Grange No. 28, of Pennsyi- 
vania, in opposition to the placing of a full- 
time Soil Conservation Service technician 
in Lycoming County; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

651. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, assembled at its mid- 
winter conference, at Beaver Dam, Wis., go- 
ing on record as approving universal military 
training; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

652. Also, resolution of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Department of Wisconsin, as- 
sembled at its midwinter conference, at 
Beaver Dam, Wis., going on record as approv- 
ing an immediate increase to those in the 
United States Armed Forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

653. Also, resolution of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Department of Wisconsin, as- 
sembled at its midwinter conference, go- 
ing on record in favor of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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654. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John 
P. Mullen, Washington, D. C., relative to re- 
questing the immediate passage of S. 2800 
and H. R. 3265, Presidential primary law for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 


WeEbDNESDAY, Marcu 26, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher, former mis- 
sionary to the deaf of the South, now 
missionary to the deaf of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Alabama and rector of St. 
John’s Church for the Deaf, Birming- 
ham, Ala., offered the following prayer 
in the sign language, while Dr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld, dean of Gallaudet College, read 
it orally: 


O God, our Heavenly Father, who hast 
in all ages showed forth Thy power and 
mercy in the preservation of this world, 
our Nation and its people, and in the 
protection of all who put their trust in 
Thee. We commend this world and 
especially this Nation to Thy merciful 
care, that being guided by Thy provi- 
dence, we may dwell secure in Thy peace. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and pure manners. De- 
fend our liberties, preserve our unity. 

Most heartily we beseech Thee with 
Thy favor to behold and bless each Mem- 
ber of this august body, the Senate of 
the United States, all others in authority 
and their beloved ones at home. And so 
replenish them with the grace of Thy 
holy spirit that they may always incline 
to Thy will, and walkin Thy way. Endue 
them plenteously with heavenly gifts 
and make them ever mindful of their 
calling to serve our people, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarzianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 25, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
Cent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 


taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 7151) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, March 26, 1952, he signed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

H.R. 648. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of aliens 
Max Mayer Hirsch Winzelberg and Mrs. Jenty 
Fuss De Winzelberg; 

H.R. 748. An act for the relief of Basil 
Vasso Argyris and Mrs. Aline Argyris; 

H.R. 773. An act for the relief of Mering 
Bichara; 

H. R. 827. An act for the relief of Dr. Mane 
uel J. Casas and Mrs. Julia Nakpil Casas; 

H.R. 1043. An act to provide for medical 
services to non-Indians in Indian hospitals, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Selma Cecelia Gahl; 

H.R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giusep- 
pe Vaidengo and Albertina Gioglio Valdengo; 

H.R. 1446. An act for the re’ief of Calce- 
donio Tagliarini; 

H.R. 1828. An act for the relief of Maria 
Szentgyorgyi Mayer; 

H. R. 1831. An act to admit Luigi Morelli to 
the United States for permanent residence; 

H.R. 1857. An act for the relief of James 
Yao; 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita; 

H.R. 2775. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Barbara Vollrath and Mrs. Margarete 
Elise Vollrath; 

H.R. 2833. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Bing and Nina Bing; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaide 
Reyes; 

H.R. 3144. An act relating to certain con- 
struction cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; 

H.R.3153. An act for the relief of Signa 
Angela Maino Cristallo; 

H.R.3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; 

H.R. 3847. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to school district 
No. 28, Ronan, Mont., a patent in fee to cer- 
tain Indian land; 

H.R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 

H.R. 4268. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 

H. R. 4467. An act to incorporate the Con- 
ference of State Societies, Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 4798. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to qualifications of 
jurors; 

H. R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H. R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); 

H.R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; 

H. R. 6598. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a parcel 
of land to the Mount Olivet Cemetery Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

H.R. 5951. An act to add certain owned 
land to the Mound City Group National 
Monument, in the State of Ohio, and for 
other purpoees; 

H. R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan; 

H. R. 6242. An act to restore certain land 
to the Territory of Hawaii and to authorize 
said Territory to exchange the whole or a 
portion of the same; 

H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution providing 
for recognition and endorsement of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair and Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center in New Orleans, 
La.; and 
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H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master, steamship Flying Enterprise. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. STENNIS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. LeHMan, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


" TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Hottanp] has 
the floor, but I ask unanimous consent 
that Senators be permitted to make in- 
sertions in the Recorp and transact other 
routine business without jeopardizing 
his right to the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Report OF Boy Scouts OF AMERICA 

A letter from the chief scout executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America, New York, N. Y., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Boy Scouts of America, for the year 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
CONSTITUTION OF COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 

Rico 

A letter from the secretary of the Con- 
stituent Convention of Puerto Rico, trans- 
mitting a copy of the constitution of the 
commonwealth of Puerto Rico (with an ac- 
companying document); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
ADVERTISING IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE—PETITION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a petition signed by some 97 citizens 
of Newcastle County, Del., praying for 
the enactment of S. 2444, to prohibit al- 
coholic beverage advertising over radio 
and television. I request that the peti- 
tion be referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition 
will be received, and, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as requested by 
the Senator from Delaware. 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS—LETTER FROM IOWA 
STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr.GILLETTE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a letter from Charles F. 
Martin, executive secretary of the Iowa 
State Education Association, of Des 
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Moines, Iowa, praying for the adoption 
of the Hill amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, to provide for the con- 
tinuation of operations under certain 
mineral leases issued by the respective 
States covering submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf, to encourage the con- 
tinued development of such leases, to 
provide for the protection of the inter- 
ests of the United States in the oil and 
gas deposits of said lands, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Iowa STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 

Des Moines, Iowa, March 19, 1952, 
Hon. Guy M. GImette, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The executive board of the 
Iowa State Education Association, repre- 
senting some 23,000 teachers in the State 
of Iowa, in special session March 15, 1952, 
passed a resolution supporting Senator 
Lister HILu’s amendment to the Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. This action was taken 
after carequl deliberation and evaluation of 
all available aspects of the issue involved. 
The evidence in support of the Hill amend- 
ment was so obvious that the executive 
board had no hesitancy in unanimously en- 
dorsing it. 

We trust that you will be able to give 
this amendment your support on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAS. F. MARTIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF KANSAS LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to make a short statement with refer- 
ence to some resolutions adopted by the 
Kansas Livestock Association. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Livestock Association held its 
thirty-ninth annual convention at Wich- 
ita, Kans., on March 13, 14, and 15, at 
which time they adopted some very 
strong resolutions, in which they ex- 
pressed unanimously and vigorously 
their opposition to Government planning 
and subsidies in all forms and price ceil- 
ings in connection with the production 
of meat animals, and the sale of meat 
and meat products. 

The membership of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association is composed of out- 
standing livestock producers who are not 
only thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems of producing livestock, but have 
had wide experience in the marketing 
of meat animals. 

It is interesting to note for the year 
1951 Government planning and price 
controls reduced the slaughter of meat 
animals to the smallest slaughter for 
any year in the past 10 years. 

It seems as though the present na- 
tional administration will not learn from 
past experiences. Certainly with the 
historical background of price controls 
and their effect on the production and 
marketing of livestock and livestock 
products in World War II, we should 
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have realized that price controls and 
regulations for meat products disrupts 
the livestock industry and does not bene- 
fit the consumer. 

Recently the Record Stockman, Den- 
ver, Colo., the largest livestock publica- 
tion in the West, reported that a survey 
showed prices of beef and lamb on the 
hoof are lower than in 1948, yet prices 
to consumers are higher. 

The price of top fat steers on the Den- 
ver market, it said, dropped from $40.25 
a hundredweight in August 1948 to $34.50 
in March this year. 

Retail prices on T-bone steaks went to 
$1.16 per pound this month from 85 cents 
in August 1948, round steak to 99 cents 
from 97, chuck pot roast to 72 cents from 
59, and hamburger to 77 cents from 57. 

The Record Stockman said fat lamb 
prices paid to producers were $31.65 per 
hundred pounds in 1948 and $27 this 
March, and that lamb chop prices went 
to $1.12 per pound from 58 cents, leg of 
lamb to 81 cents from 59, and stewing 
lamb to 39 cents from 29. 

The market price on top hogs fell to 
$18.35 this month from $32.25 in August 
1948, the paper said. Retail prices were 
up 7 cents on loin chops to 67 cents and 
up 6 cents on ham to 75 cents, but bacon 
prices dropped 5 cents per pound to 64 
cents. 

Presently our citizens are spending 6 
percent of their disposable income for 
meat and on the basis of present prices 
should be buying their meat at a lower 
price than in 1948, yet statistics prove 
that the cost to consumers is consider- 
ably higher. 

Meat is an essential item of food and 
forms an important part of the diet of 
our American citizens. 

In my opinion, Congress should elimi- 
nate the Government planning and price 
fixing in regard to livestock and meat 
products. 

The operations of the law of supply 
and demand in the livestock market and 
the distribution of meat to our citizens 
will result in an increased supply of 
meat for our people. 

The resolutions adopted at the annual 
convention deal with other problems 
affecting our domestic welfare, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have them made 
a part of these remarks, and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE Kansas CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 

The Kansas Livestock Association extends 

ts thanks and deep appreciation for the 
untiring efforts of our congressional dele- 
gation in Washington toward freeing the 
livestock industries of this Nation, as well 
as the general public, from the shackles of 
OPS regimentation which, if pursued in- 
definitely, can only lead to lower production, 
a lower standard of living, and the loss of 
our greatest treasure, liberty. 


FREEDOM 


We frankly recognize the fact that the 
Policies and acts of government, which we 
did heretofore and do now condemn, have 
been legalized ostensibly under the theory 
that, by promoting the economic security of 
the individual, they would abolish want and 
fear. This, we assert, is the identical false 
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theory on which rests the doctrine of com- 
munism—a belief which denies the nature 
of man, insults the Creator, desecrates our 
Constitution, and violates the Ten Com- 
mandments. It has sapped the spirit and 
strength of every Christian nation that has 
indulged it, including once-invincible Brit- 
ain, and is now dismally depleting our own 
national spirit, pride, and power. 

We fully recognize the grim fact that, 
adhering to the false doctrine here con- 
demned, our country has already strayed so 
far down the easy road to ruin that the way 
back to righteousness will be rough and hard, 

We are quite conscious of the pain that 
will attend the reversal of our present course. 
The transition from an untenable artificial 
economy to the law of supply and demand 
inexorably decreed by nature; from the lav- 
ish spending of inflated dollars to the en- 
forced exercise of public and private thrift 
in the use of an honest currency; from de- 
pendence on the subsidies of socialism to the 
self-reliance of enlightened capitalism; this 
transition, we know, will inflict upon each 
one of us heavy hardship and stern sacrifice. 

But, upholding the old Constitution and 
honoring the founders of the Republic, we 
demand its restoration and, with the help of 
the eternal, pledge to that accomplishment, 
as did they, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 

Whereas the Kansas Livestock Association 
in convention at Topeka 2 years ago passed 
a resolution entitled “Holding to Freedom”; 
and 

Whereas the policies of government there- 
in condemned have continued unabated: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we now repeat and reaffirm 
our denunciation of those policies with re- 
newed vigor and with determination, 
strengthened by the added evidence of their 
evil that time has afforded; and be it further 

Resolved, That we summon all patriots and 
honest advocates of human freedom to unite 
and act with firm purpose to recover the 
natural rights and freedom of which gov- 
ernment has deprived them; to this end be 
it further 

Resolved, That we will support for elective 
Office, in both Federal and State Govern- 
ments, only those candidates who, by word 
and deed, honestly demonstrate their pur- 
pose to reverse the current trend toward 
socialism and to restore the Republic; be it 
also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to every Representative and Senator 
of the Congress now convened in Washing- 
ton, to the President, and to every candidate 
who either actively or passively seeks nomi- 
nation at the approaching party conventions 
in Chicago. 


QuorTas 


The slaughter of cattle during the year 
1951 was the smallest of any year in the 
past 10 years, and this reduced supply of 
beef was caused by Government planning 
and price fixing. In the interest of better 
nutrition and the health of our people, meat 
must be kept on the tables in the homes of 
the people of our Nation in an ample amount: 
Therefore, be it 

Resoived, That we urge Congress to reject 
the bills pending in both the House and 
Senate that would give the administration 
the power to reimpose cattle slaughter quotas. 


CEILINGS 


At the present time, meat at the wholesale 
level is selling below ceiling, and yet the 
industry is forced to spend millions annually, 
just to handle extensive paper work necessary 
to comply with meat ceilings and regula- 
tions; this in addition to the millions being 
spent by the Government to enforce ceilings. 

Furthermore, with meat selling for less 
than ceiling at the wholesale level, there 
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has been little or no reduction at the retail 
level, because ceilings have been used by the 
meat retailer as a leverage and guide to se- 
cure the highest possible price from the con- 
sumer: Be it 

Resolved, That every Member of the Con- 
gress be advised of these conditions and urged 
to thoroughly investigate a situation which 
is proving costly to both consumer and pro- 
ducer alike. 


EcoNomy IN GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Our Federal Government is and will be 
faced for some time with a continued high 
expenditure of money for the defense effort 
as well as for routine governmental expenses. 
If we as a Nation are to remain solvent, all 
unwarranted and nonessential expenditures 
of our money must be eliminated. The care 
of the needy is and should be a local and 
State responsibility, as in their hands a more 
businesslike and economical administration 
of these matters could be expected. 

It is imperatively necessary that all Gov- 
ernment spending be held to a figure at or 
below actual revenue, and that the present 
unsound policy of greater spending, higher 
taxes, and deficit spending be changed im- 
mediately and a sound fiscal policy be 
adopted. 

The cost of social welfare is ever increas- 
ing despite a period of high-level employ- 
ment. It is certain that many persons who 
are able-bodied are receiving welfare bene- 
fits to which they are not entitled; There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of 
the Kansas Livestock Association institute 
every effort toward the end of helping the 
Kansas Legislature pass adequate legislation 
providing for a lien against the property at 
the death of those receiving aid from our 
social-welfare program. Moreover, that these 
committees should thoroughly investigate 
with the end in mind of determining wheth- 
er or not a reduction could be made in the 
present social-welfare costs in this State, 
‘without injury to worthy persons now re- 
ceiving aid. 


FiLoop ConTROL 


Whereas the need for the control of flood 
waters of our Kansas farm lands and streams 
has long been recognized; and 

Whereas the 1951 rainfall produced the 
greatest floods of record, resulting in direct 
property damage of unprecedented extent 
to both our cities and to our farms, resulting 
in tremendous financial losses and great 
jeopardy to the personal safety of many of 
our people; and 

Whereas extensive damage does occur an- 
nually on our fertile farm lands during the 
season of heavy rainfall, and which damage, 
if unrestrained, can render many farms un- 
productive and of little use in production of 
vital foodstuffs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation urge that all participating Govern- 
ment agencies be so coordinated that their 
united efforts may accomplish the greatest 
good in the public interest and that effective 
economy result from such coordination; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That control of water run-off 
where it falls be as fundamental and pri- 
mary in any flood-control program as may 
be the building of dams, whether large or 
small, in order that we may preserve the most 
precious heritage of our topsoil and inun- 
date an absolute minimum acreage as of our 
rich botttom land since maximum food pro- 
duction is essential; and be it further 

Resolved, That this expression of our deep 
concern for the present and future security 
of the Kansas people be furnished to each 
Member of our congressional delegation in 
Washington. 
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Price CONTROL 

Experience and history in countries con- 
trolled and dominated by socialistic doc- 
trines and governments imposing controls 
and regulations demonstrate and reveal a 
resulting lowering and decrease in the sup- 
ply of all foods, but particularly meat, in all 
of such countries. 

For the year 1951 Government planning 
and price controls reduced the slaughter of 
meat animals to the smallest slaughter for 
any year in the past 10 years. 

It is a simple economic fact, the truth 
of which has been witnessed in this and 
other countries, that Government planning 
and price fixing do not create any more meat 
animals and cannot create any more meat 
for the consumers, but have the opposite ef- 
fect of limiting and restricting meat animals 
and meat, and have the further effect of 
disturbing the norma! distribution thereof by 
encouraging black marketing and resultant 
disrespect for law. 

Inasmuch as the production of meat for 
human consumption will be limited, re- 
stricted and reduced by continued Govern- 
ment planning and price fixing, and there is 
not sufficient meat in this country to supply 
the consumers on the basis of past consump- 
tion records, which indicate that approxi- 
mately 6 percent of the disposable income 
of consumers has been spent for meat, and 

Moreover, as the estimated human popu- 
lation of this country by the year 1961 will 
be approximately 180,000,000, an additional 
25,000,000,000 pounds of meat will be neces- 
sary to supply Americans with as much meat 
per person as they had during the year 1951, 
a year in which Government planning and 
price fixing resulted in a reduction in the 
slaughter of meat animals. 

It is generally accepted fact that meat as 
an item of food is essential and requisite to 
the health, progress and welfare of the Amer- 
ican public. 

Again those who are in possession of the 
facts know the elimination of Government 
planning and price fixing will encourage a 
voluntary increase in the production of meat 
animals and will result in an increased sup- 
ply of meat for all consumers, according to 
American principles and traditions: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Kansas 
Livestock Association, in convention assem- 
bled, unanimously and vigorously oppose 
Government planning subsidies in all forms 
and price ceilings in connection with the 
production of meat animals, and the sale of 
meat and meat products; and further oppose 
any and all restrictions upon the production 
of meat animals, all for the reason that such 
Government planning and price ceilings have 
the effect of reducing the production of meat 
animals and the supply of meat available 
to the public; be it further 

Resolved, That Federal bureaus and agen- 
cies take immediate action to dissolve and 
eliminate all Government planning and all 
price fixing pertaining to the production of 
meat animals and the sale of meat; and 
thereafter actively encourage the voluntary 
and free production ‘of meat animals and the 
sale of meat; and the voluntary and free pro- 
duction and distribution of feeds for the pur- 
pose of increasing meat animals. 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


In the interest of adequate production of 
food and fiber, as a vital phase of the Ameri- 
can defense effort, we view with deep concern 
the ever-increasing critical shortage of farm 
manpower, along with a less encouraging 
outlook for fertilizers and other kinds of 
materials and equipment needed for agricul- 
tural production. 

Experienced farm workers have been drawn 
from the land by the draft and by the high 
wage rates and draft security of industries 
designated by the Government as critical and 
essential to the defense effort. 
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To prevent further serious curtailment of 
food-production activities, we respectfully 
implore that Federal officials take immediate 
action, as follows: 

1. Include agriculture in its rightful place 
as one of the critical industries designated as 
essential to the defense effort, as a means of 
channeling more nearly adequate supplies 
of manpower, materials, and equipment to 
the Nation’s farmers and livestock producers, 

2. Adjust draft quotas, now based on avail- 
able population figures, which in many cases 
are unrealistic because of large shifts of labor 
from farms to the defense areas during the 
past 5 years. 

8. Include veterinarians with farm labor 
as essential workers, as a means of protecting 
the Nation’s meat supply, giving to the farm 
workers and veterinarians every considera- 
tion that is accorded workers of any other 
industry in the defense effort. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2748. A bill authorizing vessels of Cana- 
dian registry to transport iron ore between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1952; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1354). 


err ere 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO ARRANGE FOR 
INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
JANUARY 20, 1953—REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 69) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a joint commitiee to arrange 
for the inauguration of the President- 
elect of the United States on January 
20, 1953, submitted by him on March 24, 
1952, reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a joint com- 
mittee consisting of three Senators and three 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, respectively, is 
authorized to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the inauguration of the President- 
elect of the United States on the 20th day of 
January 1953. 


JULIA LEE LUCAS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report an original resolution. 
The resolution provides for the pay- 
ment of 6 months’ compensation to Julia 
Lee Lucas, widow of Roy Lucas, the 
amount being approximately $1,575. I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 297) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Julia Lee Lucas, widow of Roy Lucas, an em- 
ployee of the Senate at the time of his death, 
@ sum equal to 6 months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances, 


March 26 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY AND ADDI- 
TIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMITTEE ON 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, to which was referred the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 288) extending the au- 
thority of, and providing additional 
funds for, the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, under Senate Reso- 
lution 53, to investigate personnel needs 
and practices of the various governmen- 
tal agencies, submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JonNsTon] on 
March 7, 1952, I report it favorably, 
without amendment, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1353) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service under 
Senate Resolution 53, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, agreed to February 19, 1951, as amend- 
ed (authorizing an investigation of the per- 
sonnel needs and practices of the various 
governmental departments and agencies), 
and the time for reporting the resuits of its 
study and investigation thereunder is here- 
by extended to January 31, 1953. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out 
its duties under such resolution, the come 
mittee is authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman, the sum of $50,- 
0cO, in addition to any sums heretofore au- 
thorized for such purpose. 
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FUNDS FOR STUDY OF RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT AND RELATED PROB- 
LEMS 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 

tration, I report favorably, without addi- 
tional amendment, the concurrent reso= 
lution (S. Con. Res. 56) providing funds 
for a study of the Railroad Retirement 
Act and related problems, submitted by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovatas] 
on January 24, 1952, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1351) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution, which had been reported 
previously from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 3, after “S. Con. Res. 51”, 
to strike out “Eighty-first” and insert 
“Eighty-second”, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That for the pur- 
poses of Senate Concurrent Resolution 51, 
Eighty-second Congress, agreed to October 
17, 1951 (establishing a joint congressional 
committee to make a full and complete study 
of the Railroad Retirement Act, and of such 
related problems as it may deem proper) 
the joint committee or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to ex- 
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pend not to exceed $50,000, and such ex- 
penses shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman. Disbursements to pay such 
expenses shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Senate out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, such contingent fund to be re- 
imbursed from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives in the amount of 
one-half of the disbursements so made. 


EXPENDITURES BY JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE NAVAJO-HOPI INDIAN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, to which was referred the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 64) au- 
thorizing certain expenditures by the 
Joint Committee on the Navajo-Hopi 
Indian Administration, submitted by my 
colleague the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McFARLAND] on February 21, 
1952, I report it favorably with an 
amendment, and I submit a report (No. 
1352) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was, on page 
1, line 3, after the word “expend”, to 
insert “until January 31, 1953”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Adminis- 
tration is authorized to expend until Jan- 
uary 31, 1953, not in excess of $25,000, one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman, for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the committee under 
section 10 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Navajo and Hopi 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 19, 1950. Disbursements to 
pay such expenses shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, such contingent fund to 
be reimbursed from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives in the amount 
of one-half of disbursements so made. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT EN- 
TITLED “MAKING ENDS MEET ON LESS 
THAN $2,000 A YEAR” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably without 
amendment the resolution (S. Res. 289) 
providing for the printing of a docu- 
ment entitled “Making Ends Meet on 
Less Than $2,000 a Year,” submitted 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY] on March 7, 1952. The 
total cost of printing the document will 
be $960. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the res- 
olution, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 289) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the committee print en- 
titled “Making Ends Meet on Less Than 
$2,000 a Year” be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment; and that 2,000 additional copies shall 
be printed for the use of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. 


INVESTIGATION OF RELATIONSHIP OF 
UNITED STATES WITH THE INDIANS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to which was referred the resolution 
(S. Res. 296), submitted by Mr. 
O’Manoney (for himself, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. EcTon, and Mr. WaTKIns) on March 
18, 1952, I report it favorably, without 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection’to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. CASE. . Mr. President, is the reso- 
lution unanimously reported? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was no objec- 
tion in the committee. 

The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditure 
under Senate Resolution 292, Eighty-firsy 
Congress, agreed to July 13, 1950, and as ex 
tended by Senate Resolution 32, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, agreed to January 29, 1951, 
and as further extended by Senate Resolu- 
tion 152, Eighty-second Congress, agreed to 
June 29, 1951, authorizing an investigation 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the relations of the United States 
with the Indians and Indian tribes, is hereby 
increased by $15,000. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2918. A bill to prohibit the introduction 
or movement in interstate commerce of 
articles of wearing apparel and fabrics which 
are so highly flammable as to be dangerous 
when worn by individuals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. : 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

§S. 2919. A bill for the relief of Luigi Tanzi; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2920. A bill to provide for the return to 
the former owners of certain lands acquired 
in connection with the Garrison Dam project 
of mineral interests in such lands; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.2921. A bill for the relief of Spiros A. 
Magoulas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2922. A bill to amend subsection (d) of 
section 12 of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 2923. A bill for the relief of Sadao Nino- 
miya, Yoshiko Ninomiya and Kayoko Nino- 
miya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2924. A bill for the relief of Zoltan Wein- 

garten; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2518) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ACT OF 1950 AND HOUSING AND RENT 
ACT OF 1947—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2645) to amend and extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7151) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the ~ 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 


‘nominations, which were referred: to the 


appropriate committees. 
(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Robert E. Wolfard and sundry other offi- 
cers of the United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve, for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Eighty-eight postmasters. 


—— 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by Senator BENTON at 
sixty-seventh annual meeting of HIAS in 
New York City, March 23, 1952. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

Statement prepared by him expressing re- 
sentment of taxpayers in Idaho over waste- 
ful Federal expenditures. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him and article and 

editorial from the Macon News of March 17, 
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1952, regarding the visit to Macon of stu- 
dents from Manitowoc, Wis. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

Article published in Ogden (Utah) Stand- 
ard-Examiner of March 16, 1952, relating to 
unveiling of a plaque in memory of John 
Moses Browning, firearms inventor. 

Editorial entitled “They Are Thinking of 
Our Posterity,” published in the Deseret News 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 22, 1952. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “The National Guard,” 
published in the Pennsylvania Guardsman 
for March 1952. 

Editorial entitled ‘“Pennsylvania’s Korea 
Loss Mounts to 1,245 Killed in Action,” pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Guardsman for 
March 1952. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Article entitled “Safeguarding the Consti- 
tution,” written by Fred Brenckman, and 
published in the March 1952 issue of the 
Pennsylvania Grange News. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

Article entitled “Interview With Eisenhow- 
er,” published in U. S. News & World Report 
of March 28, 1952. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Article entitled “Monday Wash Line,” writ- 
ten by Malcolm W. Bingay, and published in 
the Detroit Free Press, March 24, 1952. 


Te 


NATIONAL MONUMENT TO MARYLAND 
VOLUNTEERS IN BATTLE OF BROOKLYN 
DURING REVOLUTIONARY WAR—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the least known but certainly one of the 
most heroic battles ever recorded in the 
history of our country was the engage- 
ment between the courageous volunteers 
from the State of Maryland and the sea- 
soned British regulars in the Battle of 
Brooklyn during the American Revolu- 
tionary War. 

At long last there has begun a united 
effort to secure recognition for these gal- 
lant men. Recently I introduced a bill 
to establish a national monument to 
these men of courage. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the kody of the REcorp an editorial from 
the Baltimore Sun on this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN MARYLANDERS SAVED THE REVOLUTION 


In military ground operations, seldom is 
there a more exacting assignment than act- 
ing as rear guard. Seldom is there anywhere 
greater opportunity for the display of 
heroism. 

That rare opportunity came to Maryland 
troops early in the history of our country. 
Defending New York against the British, who 
were using Staten Island as a staging area 
for an amphibious attack, General Washing- 
ton took up a precarious position with an 
army of 10,000 men on Brooklyn Heights, 
Long Island. There he was attacked by a 
British army of thrice the number. 

Under the impact of the assault the left 
of the American line was broken and thrown 
into confusion. Behind the Army lay the 

ast River. Washington’s situation was des- 

erate. The only hope of saving his forces 
from complete destruction rested in a re- 
treat across the river. The British were driv- 
ing him hard and time was precious. For- 
tunately there were New Englanders in the 
Army who could handle boats. 

Fortunately too, as it turned out, there 
were present the flower of Maryland’s youth 
to the number of about 400. This was 
Smallwood’s first Maryland battalion, com- 
manded by Maj. Mordecai Gist. Three com- 
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panies were composed of Baltimoreans. On 
this day, August 27, 1776, they were to get 
their baptism of fire. 

While the rest of the Army withdrew, the 
Marylanders were ordered to counterattack 
and hold off the British. They did it so ef- 
fectively that the American main body 
escaped with all its arms and equipment. 
But the cost to the Marylanders was heavy. 
Of the 400 who went into battle, 256 were 
killed, wounded, or missing. 

The Marylanders were buried where they 
fell and the spot has since become a slum 
area of Brooklyn. Thanks largely to the 
unceasing efforts of Mr. James A. Kelly, 
Brooklyn Borough historian, who would not 
let the matter rest, it now looks as though 
those heroes of 175 years ago are going to 
get the honor they deserve. Bills sponsored 
by New Yorkers and Marylanders have been 
presented in both Houses of Congress au- 
thorizing the Army to purchase and restore 
the cemetery in which the Marylanders are 
buried and to erect a suitable memorial. 

In recognition of Mr. Kelly’s services, Gov- 
ernor McKeldin has made him an honorary 
citizen of Maryland. Certainly he has 
earned the gratitude of this State for the 
interest he has taken on behalf of its 
heroic sons. 


em 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be a quorum call without jeopardizing 
the right of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLianp] to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection, 
provided I do not lose the floor. I yield 
for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
resuming my remarks on the pending 
business I wish to refer briefly to a mat- 
ter which has been called to my atten- 
tion, having to do with a news article in 
the New York Times of this morning, 
from the United Press. The pertinent 
portion of the article reads as follows: 

The Senate suspended its jealously guard- 
ed rules today to permit an $18,000-a-year 


lobbyist to sit in a chair on the Senate 
floor to advise a Senator during debate. 
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The Senator was Spressarp L. HOLLAND, 
Democrat, of Florida, who spoke on the con- 
troversial issue of Federal control of the rich 
oil lands along the country’s coasts. 

Mr. HoiLtanp asked unanimous consent of 
the Senate to give Walter R. Johnson floor 
privileges. The latter is a former attorney 
general of Nebraska and since 1948 has been 
a registered lobbyist for the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General. Only a few 
Senators were present when Mr. HoLLAND 
made his request and no one objected. 

Mr. Johnson has been a leading lobbyist 
for legislation to give the States unques- 
tioned title to the off-shore oil lands. In 
1947, the Supreme Court ruled that the Fed- 
eral Government has paramount rights to 
these lands. 

During his 38-hour speech, Senator HOLLAND 
conferred with Mr. Johnson from time to 
time. Veteran Senate attachés said that they 
could recall no precedent for permitting a 
lobbyist fioor privileges during debate. Sen- 
ate rules permit former Senators who be- 
come lobbyists floor privileges, but others 
are barred. 


Mr. President, I shall not read the lat- 
ter portions of this article, which are 
factual reports of the matters which 
came up during the course of yesterday’s 
discussion. I think, however, that I 
would be wholly derelict in my duty, 
both to former Attorney General John- 
son and to all the States of the United 
States, as well as to myself as a Senator 
representing a sovereign State, which 

tate has a very deep conviction on 
the submerged lands’ question, as shown 
by the resolution of the Florida Legisla- 
ture, which I introduced in the REcorp 
yesterday and which was unanimously 
adopted by both Houses of the Florida 
Legislature and approved by the Gover- 
nor of Florida, if I did not at this time 
say that in my judgment it was com- 
pietely proper and a perfectly legitimate 
exception to the ordinary rules of the 
Senate for me to ask for a waiving of 
the rule by unanimous consent so that 
Attorney General Johnson could be 
available to give technical and profes- 
sional advice in the course of my argu- 
ment on the highly complex questions of 
law and fact which we are now discuss- 
ing. 

Mr. President, in order that the record 
may show rather fully what the facts 
are, I ask Senators to listen to a recital 
of the position of General Johnson in 
this whole picture. 

Gen. Walter R. Johnson served at at- 
torney general of the State of Nebraska, 
after being elected five times to that of- 
fice by the people of Nebraska, from 
1939 to 1949. 

He was chairman of the submerged 
lands committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General during the 
consideration by the United States Su- 
preme Court of the California case, from 
the very inception of this question, and 
the beginning of the showing of neces- 
sary interest on the part of the States in 
seeing to it that their own interests were 
heard and properly presented. 

General Johnson has been the leading 
advocate for the attorneys general, and 
through them for all the States in the 
presentation of the States’ side of this 
important question, beginning, as I have 
just said, when, as chairman of the sub- 
merged lands committee of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, he ap- 
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peared in 1946 and 1947 in the United 
States Supreme Court in company with 
various other attorneys general, as rep- 
resentative of the association, and as 
representative of all the States in the 
filing of briefs, as amici curiae. 

The States have been diligent from 
the very beginning in seeing to it that 
their own interests were presented, and 
to the best of their ability were safe- 
guarded, as is shown by his appearance 
and presentation of the case of the 
States as amicus curiae, and as repre- 
senting the submerged lands committee 
of the attorneys general, of which Gen- 
eral Johnson was at the time chairman, 
Later he served as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, 
but by special request of the association 
he remained as chairman of the sub- 
merged lands committee throughout his 
incumbency as president of the associa- 
tion, because of his peculiar knowledge 
and technical skill in that field. 

In 1948, while still attorney general 
of the State of Nebraska and while he 
was appearing before congressional com- 
mittees as chairman of the Submerged 
Lands Committee in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation and in behalf of all States, he 
thought that out of an excess of cau- 
tion he should register as a lobbyist, 
though his whole appearance in Con- 
gress was in behalf of the States and 
at a time when he was serving as attor- 
ney general of a sovereign State. 

There was a Gistinct question at the 
time as to whether he needed to regis- 
ter, but he felt that he should resolve 
that question in the affirmative, which 
he did. He has continued that course 
during the period of time since he ceased 
to serve as attorney general of Nebraska 
in 1949 when he came here under the 
employ of the States as a whole to serve, 
entirely in a professional way, as the 
technical consultant and adviser of the 
States who were seeking, through the 
development of this question in both 
Houses of Congress, to see that their 
case was properly presented and heard. 


He has been employed from 1949 until” 


this time by the National Association of 
Attorneys General, on a salary, to rep- 
resent the States. General Johnson tells 
me that although repeatedly offered 
other Washington business to handle 
for private concerns before Congress he 
has represented no other interests dur- 
ing his handling of the case of the States, 
which he has conducted with the utmost 
decorum and the highest ability, and 
never in the attitude of being a behind- 
the-corner persuader of Senators. In- 
stead, he has confined his activities to 
appearances in behalf of bills which were 
pending in the several committees in 
both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, those services have been 
performed entirely as a professional, en- 
tirely under the name of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, and as 
the representative of the association and 
of all the States of the Nation. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 

he Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If Senators will allow 
me to do so, I should like to complete 
my statement, which will be brief. The 
record should show the complete back- 
ground of the case. 
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Beginning in 1947 the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General, in order 
to make their position very clear, adop- 
ted a resolution, which they have con- 
tinued annually to adopt, in which they 
have expressed their intention to see that 
the rights of the States are protected, 
defended, and adequately presented. In 
each instance one feature of the original 
resolution has been repeated, which I 
shall quote: 

Resolved, That all of such activities in this 
association shall remain entirely independent 
of private interests and shall be financed 
solely from public funds voluntarily contrib- 
uted by the States to this committee. 


I understand that the resolution of 
each year adopted, since the one in 1947, 
contains that identical provision. 

I have read the text of the resolution 
as it appears in the joint hearings be- 
fore the Committees on the Judiciary of 
the Congress of the United States, Eight- 
ieth Congress, at page 1046. At that 
time the. attorneys general wanted to 
make it very clear what their organi- 
zation was doing in this matter, namely, 
that they represented no private inter- 
ests, but, instead, were financed entirely 
from State funds. In pursuance of law, 
reports have been annually filed since 
that time showing clearly the sources of 
the association’s finances. The reports 
show clearly that the financing has been 
solely from State sources and that its 
sole representative, General Johnson, 
has been the advocate of States’ rights 
and has been the technical adviser and 
spokesman of the States in the presen- 
tation of their claims for consideration 
by Congress. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. When I yield, I shall 
yield first to the majority leader, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar.tanp]. 

Mr. President, if Senators will bear 
with me for a moment, I simply wish the 
Recorp to show this picture clearly. 

First, Mr. President, I point out the 
fact that it is quite customary in the 
Senate to grant unanimous consent to 
Senators who are handling technical and 
complicated matters which closely affect 
the Federal Government or Federal agen- 
cies to have technical employees of those 
agencies admitted to the floor of the 
Senate for the purpose of advising the 
Senators who are handling those compli- 
cated matters. I could recail numerous 
instances of that kind, but at this time I 
shall mention only two. One of them 
was in connection with the handling of 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. In that connection it 
was considered entirely proper for the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorGE], the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, to request and receive unani- 
mous consent to have a technical em- 
ployee of the Department of State ad- 
mitted to the floor, to advise the Senators 
who were handling that measure, which 
was of such great importance to the 
State Department, and was primarily 
requested and recommended by the ad- 
ministration and the State Department. 
Likewise, I recall that in connection with 
my own handling of the so-called dis- 
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persal bill, it was considered entirely 
proper for the Senate to admit to the 
floor of the Senate, by unanimous con- 
sent, following my request, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, Mr. Reynolds, 
and the technical officer from the De- 
fense Department, Colonel Potts, who 
had peculiar knowledge of atomic energy 
matters. By unanimous consent, they 
were admitted to the floor of the Senate, 
so that their technical asistance might 
be available to me and to other Senators 
who were handling that measure, the en- 
actment of which was so urgently cesired 
and recommended by the agencies I have 
mentioned. 

The only difference between those two 
cases and the instant one are as fol- 
lows: First, the salaries of those ex- 
perts were paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whereas General Johnson’s 
salary is paid by all the State govern- 
ments. That is one point of difference. 
A second point of difference is that Gen- 
eral Johnson—out of what I regard as 
an excess of caution—has registered as 
a lobbyist, in order that by no means 
could his position here ever be mis- 
understood. 

The present question is simply 
whether the States, acting together as 
a group in a matter which vitally af- 
fects them, and having paid out of their 
own public funds an able, skilled law- 
yer who began his representation as a 
distinguished attorney general for 10 
years of a very fine Siate, may have 
him available here on the floor of the 
Senate, to advise on the technical side of 
the issue which is being presented and 
handled by a Senator who believes in 
States’ rights, and who is supporting 
States’ rights, and who is advocating the 
bill which has been approved by so many 
State legislatures and is supported by 
about 40 of the States, through their 
State governments. The question is 
whether the technical information solely 
available from this distinguished for- 
mer attorney general, who alone has had 
continuous professional contact with this 
question in the precise capacity I have 
just mentioned, and who, as I have said, 
is paid out of State funds, shall be 
available in the way in which they were 
made available yesterday 

The Senate will recall, of course, that 
General Johnson came or this floor 
only after having been granted unani- 
mous consent to do so, and that he 
spoke, I believe, to no one except my- 
self. I was speaking at that time, and 
on two or three occasions I referred to 
General Johnson for some technical in- 
formation. 

Senators will also recall that I re- 
quested that consent, and that the con- 
sent was given, and that the distin- 
guished Senator who then was serving as 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, in wel- 
coming to the floor General Johnson and 
the assistant attorney general of Loui- 
siana, another distinguished attorney, 
made comments which I shall now read 
into the Recorp from page 2816 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for yesterday. 
First I shall read the request I made at 
that time, as follows: 

I should like to ask unanimous consent 
at this time that Mr. Walter R. Johnson, 
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former attorney general of the State of 
Nebraska and presently special counsel of 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, and Mr. John L. Madden, assistant at- 
torney general of Louisiana, be permitted 
to be present in the Chamber during the 
discussion of this subject. 


The Presiding Officer of the Senate 
replied as follows: 

Without objection, it is so ordered, and 
the Chair wishes to welcome these two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen to the floor of the 
Senate. 


Mr. President, I simply wish to have 
these facts appear in the REcorp. 

It so happens that the technical mat- 
ters on which I wish to be advised by 
General Johnson and by Assistant At- 
torney General Madden are completed, 
insofar as my remarks are concerned; 
and now I propose to introduce the sub- 
stitute bill which I announced in the be- 
ginning I would be ready to introduce for 
myself and a large group of other Sen- 
ators at the close of my remarks. There- 
fore, although the question could not 
arise today because I now have no oc- 
casion to need the presence of either of 
these distinguished gentlemen, who are 
such outstanding experts in this tech- 
nical field, yet I felt that in justice to 
them, in justice to the States of the Un- 
ion, and in justice to myself as a Senator 
of the United States, I could not leave 
unchallenged the article which at least 
implies that there was something im- 
proper both in my request to have Gen- 
eral Johnson available to advise in regard 
to technical matters, and in the granting 
of that request by the unanimous con- 
sent of the 20 or 30 Members of the Sen- 
ate who were present at that time. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, the article 
would also in a measure reflect upon the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
who then was the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, and who at that time I think 
was not only entirely within the facts, 
but also was most gracious in welcom- 
ing those two distinguished attorneys to 
the floor of the Senate, after the Senate 
had given its unanimous consent to their 
presence here. I felt that the Recorp 
should affirmatively show these facts. 

Then the whole issue becomes as fol- 
lows: Can the States of the United States 
be deprived of the presence of the sole 
person, as a technical adviser, who has 
had continuing professional contact with 
these important and highly technical 
questions, simply because he has regis- 
tered as a lobbyist, although he has care- 
fully confined all his activities in Wash- 
ington solely to representation of the 
States of the Union, which it seems to me 
are equally entitled to have their rights 
safeguarded by such a proceeding, which 
is customary in the matter of safeguard- 
ing the rights of agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Now I yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Florida, that I do not 
think anyone has a higher standard of 
ethics than does he. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I know the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida would 
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not under any circumstances do any- 
thing which he believed to be improper. 
I know also that he is very much inter- 
ested in the joint resolution which is now 
pending before the Senate and in the 
way it affects his State. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I 
must say in all candor that had I been on 
the floor of the Senate when the unani- 
mous-consent request was made, I wouid 
have been compelled to object, not be- 
cause of General Johnson or his stand- 
ing, but because of what I believe the 
rules to be and because I believe they 
should be observed on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I happened to be in the majority policy 
committee, and was not on the floor of 
the Senate at the time. However, I 
simply wish to state the reasons why I 
would have objected. 

Mr. President, if we were to allow 
representatives of States to appear on 
the floor of the Senate on behalf of pro- 
posed legislation in which the States 
were interested, we could have as many 
as 48 representatives of the various 
States on the floor at the same time, 
sitting by their respective Senators. 

From time to time the Senate has had 
under consideration proposed legisla- 
tion which vitally affected my State, and 
I must say in all frankness that I would 
have been happy to have had at my side 
one of the cfficials of my State. How- 
ever, I did not think it was proper to do 
so. 

Of course, the other States also are 
interested in this important measure, 
and they would wish to have representa- 
tives here on the floor. If that were per- 
mitted, there simply would be no limit 
to the number of persons who might be 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I wish to explain my attitude because 
I do not desire to have the distinguished 
Senator from Florida think that my po- 
sition in this instance is any different 
from what it will be in regard to requests 
of other Senators. If this question arises 
in the future, I shall be compelled to 
object. 

In regard to the representatives even 
of the departments in Washington, I be- 
lieve that, generally speaking, they 
should not be on the floor of the Senate. 
I think the people of the United States 
will misunderstand if an unlimited num- 
ber of persons are admitted to the floor 
of the Senate. In my judgment, no 
member of any department of the Gov- 
ernment should be allowed on the floor 
to lobby or lend aid to a bill in which he 
is interested. The only possible excep- 
tion I can think of would be where a 
committee uses a technical man from 
one of the departments, who becomes 
in that respect an employee of the com- 
mittee, although he is paid by the de- 
partment. I would be willing to abide 
by the opinion of the committee that he 
was in truth an adviser of the com- 
mittee, and, to that extent, an employee 
of the committee, although not paid by 
the committee. 

I think there are frequently on the 
floor of the Senate too many persons 
who are not Senators; indeed it some- 
times seems to me that too many of our 
Own employees are on the floor. At 
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times when Senators are busy on the 
floor, it is almost impossible to get a 
seat, because of the presence of so many 
employees from our own Offices. From 
time to time action has been taken to 
clear them off the floor. 

Of course, this has nothing to do with 
the problem confronting the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, but I 
merely want to make my position clear, 
because in the future I shall have some- 
thing to say about the presence on the 
floor of the Senate of employees who are 
not in fact assisting Senators. 

I thank the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WELKER rose. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me first reply to 
the remarks of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. He, of course, is entitled 
to his opinion, and no doubt will main- 
tain it. There will probably be not one 
case out of a thousand where anyone 
registered as a lobbyist would so clearly 
fulfill the highest standards from every 
professional and ethical standpoint as 
did General Johnson in this particular 
case. In any other case of which I can 
think at the moment I would certainly 
conur with the distinguished majority 
leader. But I reiterate my feeling that 
it was entirely within the rules of pro- 
priety for one who was a distinguished 
Attorney General of his State for 10 
years, and who served the State in gen- 
eral for a large part of that time as 
chairman of the Submerged Lands Com- 
mittee of the Associated Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the United States and likewise 
served as president of the association, 
to come here, after the end of his term, 
simply to finish the course of action 
which he had begun while serving as 
Attorney General. Particularly is this 
true when he had shown his ethical 
standards while he was Attorney Gen- 
eral, by registering as a lobbyist, al- 
though I think no Senator would feel 
that that course was necessary, and 
when he has confined himself entirely 
and exclusively to the representation in 
technical matters of the States of the 
Union in this highly complicated pres- 
entation of the States’ views in this sub- 
ject matter. 

I still respectfully differ with the view 
of the distinguished majority leader, for 
I think the States are entitled to some 
rights even upon the floor of the Senate; 
and, so far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he is not disposed to abdicate 
those rights. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more remark? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr.McFARLAND. I merely wanted to 
say to my good friend that I hope no 
Senator will ask that any Attorney Gen- 
eral be permitted to sit on the fioor to 
advise in regard to these matters. I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
for not having on the floor today, the 
gentlemen to whom reference has been 
made in view of the fact that objection 
has arisen. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
make the point very clear that the only 
reason for my not having these gentle- 
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men on the floor today is because I had 
concluded those parts of my discussion 
which required their presence here; and 
the only thing I shall do, after the ter- 
mination of this colloquy, will be to move 
ahead and to offer the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute sponsored by more 
than 30 Members of the Senate of whom 
I am one. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senate that no 
explanation was required of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida, so 
far as the Senator from Idaho is con- 
cerned. There is not a man who cccupi¢s 
a seat on this floor who has a greater 
sense of honor or of duty than has the 
Senator from Florida. 

I should say to my distinguished friend 
from the State of Florida that my own 
atterney general, Robert Smiley, has 
heretofore written me to contact General 
Johnson.in connection with intricate 
and technical matters involved in the 
debate now proceeding in the Senate. 

I agree with my distinguished col- 
league from Arizona, the majority leader, 
when he mentions the fact that perhaps 
we have had too many lobbyists here 
from the departments of the Govern- 
ment. It is rather embarrassing, indeed, 
to see a flight of gentlemen from the De- 
fense Department or from the State De- 
partment coming to the Senate daily, 
whenever some question comes before 
the Senate which involves their respec- 
tive departments. 

I agree with my distinguished colleague 
from the State of Florida. He had a 


message to bring to the Senate of the 
United States and to the people, and he 
had honor and integrity enough to tell 
the people exactly the story which would 
come from this former attorney general, 
who has represented all the States of the 
Union. I think we owe the Senator from 


Florida a vote of thanks. We certainly 
know that his integrity and honor are of 
the very highest. 

Mr. EOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate beyond measure the generous 
and friendly remarks of the distin- 
guished acting minority leader. 

Mr. WILEY, Mr. O’MAHONEY, and 
Mr. LONG addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield;-and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had promised the 
£enator from Louisiana that I would 
yield next to him; after which I shall 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. LONG. I merely wish to say that, 
without reflection upon any Senator on 
the floor, that no more honorable or 
more principled or conscientious man 
has ever served in the Senate than the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida. I say that because, to the kest of 
my knowledge, men simply do not he- 
come any more principled than I have 

bserved the Senator from Florida to be. 

I regard it as unfortunate that those 
of us who have attempted to defend the 
rights of the States in what we believed 
was the just point of view in this mat- 
ter, and who have opposed the trend of 
the Federal Government's seizing more 
and more power, have to be confronted 
with a constant barrage of smear on the 
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part of certain columnists and certain 
commentators who would lit > to attempt 
to impugn our motives. For example, at 
the present time, as everyone knows the 
oil and gas companies are not supporting 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Louisiana, 
and yet the press is attempting to make 
it appear—and I refer to some of the 
ultraliberal papers—that there is some- 
thing before the Senate designed to bene- 
fit the oil companies, when actually the 
oil companies are supporting the meas- 
ure which we propose to defeat by means 
of an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

We observe other instances similar to 
that of yesterday, when someone who 
was not on the floor complains because 
someone else did come on the floor. The 
junior Senator from Louisiana, who op- 
posed the Alaskan statehood bill, cer- 
tainly did not object when the present 
Governor of Alaska, came on the Senate 
ficor, to confer with Senators. 

All in the world that happened yes- 
terday was that two technical experts 
sat beside the Senator from Florida 
while he was delivering his speech, and 
occasionally assisted him in finding 
something in the record or in the hear- 
ings that he might wish to find. 

The opposition to the side taken by 
the Senator from Florida has had avail- 
able the entire committee staff of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and no one complains about that. 
It is only fair that they should have 
them available. But it seems to the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana that it is a 
far cry when someone attempts to make 
headlines, or attempts to smear those of 
us who take the side of the States, mere- 
ly because two men were by unanimous 
consent given the right to receive the 
privileges of the floor of the United 
States Senate. 

As a matter of fact, all the Governors 
of the States have a right to come on 
the Senate floor, and the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana many times has seen 
the same type of consent given, to per- 
mit one expert or other to have the privi- 
leges of the fioor during debate on vari- 
ous and sundry measures in order that 
he might advise in connection with them, 
as happened in connection with discus- 
sions of foreign affairs, military aid, and 
many other measures. I have seen them 
come on the floor, and I regard it as very 
unfortunate that someone should have 
seized upon this incident to attempt to 
Giscredit someone representing the side 
of the States. I personally know that 
my own legislature has appropriated as 
much as $40,000 in one session for this 
very cause, to assist in seeing that the 
point of view of the States was under- 
stood by the Representatives of the peo- 
ple in Washington and by the people 
generally. I believe that to have been 
a proper course of action. Certainly the 
Federal Government has many em- 
ployees who come before our commit- 
tees to advise us on the Federal side of 
this question, and it seemed only appro- 
priate that the States should be entitled 
to have their side presented. 

So far as the junior Senator from 
Louisiana is concerned, should the oc- 
casion present itself, he would again 
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urge his State legislature that it appro- 
priate such money as might be neces- 
sary to help develop the facts and to 
have their side presented to the people 
of the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the gracious and gen- 
erous remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana, and I also am glad that he 
mentioned the fact that apparently the 
press is quite indifferent to the fact, as 
stated upon this floor by several Mem- 
bers of the Senate—and it is true—that 
many of the oil companies are moving 
heaven and earth to secure the passage 
of Senate Joint Resolution 20, and have 
made contacts with Members of the Sen- 
ate, including the Senator from Florida, 
in an effort to explain their point of 
view. They are certainly entitled to ex- 
plain their position, and they have been 
graciously received by the Senator from 
Florida, but he dislikes the unwilling- 
ness of the press to carry what is the 
truth, that many oil companies are ag- 
gressively supporting Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20. 

Since the Senator from Louisiana 
has mentioned it, I invite attention to 
the fact that the article from which I 
quoted earlier is a dual article. There 
is a write-up from the United Press, and 
another write-up in the same column by 
the Associated Press. There are many 
factual matters in those two news items 
as to what transpired yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate, but Senators and 
the public will look in vain for the state- 
ment made clearly, unequivocally, and, 
as a matter of fact, to the effect that 
many oil companies are supporting this 
measure, Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
and that that is where the oil influence 
is at this time. Senators will look in 
vain for any such recital either by the 
United Press or the Associated Press, 
which I hope was a matter of oversight 
yesterday in the report of the debate, 
and which oversight I hope will not be 
repeated today as the story goes out 
from both of those fine press associa- 
tions as to what takes place on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the Senator from 
Florida for yielding. First, I want to 
associate myself with all the Senators on 
the floor who have complimented the 
Senator from Florida. There is no more 
able Member of this body than is the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is none 
with a higher sense of propriety, none 
with a higher sense of integrity; and I 
know that the Senator from Florida 
would not, under any circumstances, 
take any undue advantage of any request 
he might make. 

I was not present on the floor when 
the matter was brought up, but I can 
say without any reservation that any re- 
flection that may have been made upon 
the character and the reputation of the 
Senator from Florida would be wholly 
and completely without foundation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator, and I hope he will be 
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gracious enough, also, since his seat ad- 
joins mine in the Senate, to state what 
I know to be the fact: That the only 
activities of the two distinguished gen- 

lemen who came to the floor of the Sen- 
ate under unanimous consent to advise 
on these technical questions yesterday— 
the only activities in which they partici- 
pated in any way—were on two or three 
occasions when the Senator from Florida 
sought information from them. They 
were not moving around the Senate but- 
tonholing anyone else or even speaking 
to anyone else, but were here only as 
technical advisers on a very complicated 
subject. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Iam very glad to 
testify to that. I was here most of the 
time during which the Senator was pre- 
senting his point of view, and I know 
that during all that time neither of these 
gentlemen made any attempt to but- 
tonhole or to influence any Member of 
the Senate. But there is a big “but” to 
which I now wish to invite attention, 
arising from the reference which the 
Senator from Florida has made to the 
fact that some of the oil companies have 
indicated that they would like to see 
passed the joint resolution reported by 
the committee. I think they would. I 
think their reason for wanting to see it 
pass may be exactly the same reason as 
that which I have had. 

Mr. President, for 14 years the Coastal 
States have been striving to induce the 
Government of the United States to pass 
a quitclaim bill to these submerged lands. 
Perhaps the first bill for a quitclaim was 
not introduced as long ago as that, but 
quitclaim bills have been before the Sen- 
ate. One was passed and went so far as 
to reach the President’s desk. There it 
was vetoed. It was not passed over the 
President’s veto. The result has been 
that when the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in its decisions in the 
California, the Louisiana, and the Texas 
cases, asserted without reservation that 
the States have no property right in the 
lands which are submerged, and declared 
unequivocally that the paramount right 
lies in the Government of the United 
States, the oil companies which were 
operating beyond the tidelands and on 
the lands bordering the open ocean were 
idle. I donot know how many rigs along 
the coast of the State of Louisiana have 
been idle because of this controversy. 
Oil workers have been idle. No explora- 
tion has been going on, because, nat- 
urally, the oil companies were not in 
position to expend their funds or make 
new investments so long as the title and 
the right of the State were in dispute. 
I think, as a matter of common sense, 
that the oil companies have reached the 
conclusion which I have reached—that 
a@ quitclaim bill cannot pass over a veto; 
that the wise thing for the Congress to 
do is to enact into law the measure which 
has been reported by the committee. 

This resolution does not attempt to 
deny the leases which were made by the 
States. When the representatives of 
the Department of Justice appeared in 
the Supreme Court to argue against the 
claims of the States, the statement was 
made on behalf of the Department of 
Justice that no attempt would be mace 
to cancel such leases. All this measure 
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does is to provide that good, safe leases 
may be confirmed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and instead of undertaking 
to demand the last penny under the 
Supreme Court’s decision, which asserts 
the paramount right, we make no at- 
tempt to cancel those leases, nor do we 
make any attempt to cut off the States. 
There is a provision in the*measure to 
grant to the States 374 percent of the 
royalties. The measure was presented 
in an effort to produce oil while the con- 
troversy was raging. 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
that we are now involved in a great eco- 
nomic war with the Soviet government. 
Every Member of the Senate knows that 
petroleum is not only the fuel of in- 
dustry, but is the fuel of military activ- 
ity. So the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs was anxious 
to make certain that we could put oil 
rigs to work and put the oil workers to 
work and produce the oil needed by the 
Nation, instead of continuing the pres- 
ent stalemate in which there is not much 
production and no more exploration. 
Production, of course, is being carried 
on under the stipulation which was en- 
tered into in the Supreme Court cases. 

But reference to the fact that some 
oil companies may be supporting this bill 
seems to me only to emphasize the fact 
that even oil companies can be guided 
by good sense. They support a measure 
whieh will again make it possible to be- 
gin exploration on the Continental Shelf, 
and which in turn will make it possible 
to produce oil that we need. 

I am sure the Senator from Florida 
intended no reflection upon the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs when he said that oil 
companies were supporting the pending 
measure. Nor did he intend any re- 
flection in his remarks about his disap- 
pointment that the press associations 
had not reported a statement he made 
and indicating that he was inviting 
them to tell their readers that the pend- 
ing resolution presented by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
is an oil company resolution, and that 
some inference should be drawn from 
that. 

That reminds me of a remark—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore we get away from that point, I may 
say that there was not or is not any 
inference or implication of impropriety 
in the mere statement of a fact, which 
the Senator from Wyoming knows to be 
a fact, and which his present statement 
practically admits to be a fact—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not admit it; 
I confirm it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator con- 
firms it to be a fact that many oil com- 
panies are actively supporting the pro- 
posed legislation. As a matter of fact, 
if the Senator does not already know it, 
the oil companies have their representa- 
tives present, and they are buttonholing 
Senators and are trying to get Senators 
to yield their convictions and to support 
the pending measure. 

I do not blame the Senator from Wyo- 
ming for that, because the oil compa- 
nies have a right to consider their own 
interests, and they have a right also to 
their own convictions as to what is in 
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the national interest, but I wish to make 
it very clear that the facts are as I have 
just stated, and as they are admitted, 
or rather confirmed, by the Senator 
from Wyoming, that much oil-company 
support is on the other side of the fence 
from those who are fighting for the 
principle advocated by those of us who 
favor a substitute measure. That is 
what I wish to have clear. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say, in that connection, 
that the statement that the oil-com- 
pany support is on the other side of the 
fence is just a wee bit too broad, becaus2 
I have personal knowledge of a ercat 
deal of oil-company support which is on 
the other side. 

So the point of this whole discussion, 
Mr. President, is simply that I know the 
Senator from Fiorida acted honorably 
and within his rights when he made the 
request yesterday for the presence of 
certain gentlemen on the flccr of the 
Senate, in spite of the fact that one of 
them is a registered lobbyist under a law 
passed by Congress. The fact that Con- 
gress passed that law and permitted reg- 
istration was an acknowledgment that 
the people of the United States, in the 
interest of the United States, are entitled 
to have registration. The only point of 
the law is that we should know who the 
lobbyists are. In that, of course, I think 
all agree. 

Although the Senator from Florida 
should not be criticized because he asked 
unanimous consent to have these gentle- 
men on the floor, particularly since it 
is clear, from my own observation, that 
they were not trying to take advantage 
of their position and were communicat- 
ing only with the Senator from Florida, 
at the same time it ought to be made 
perfectly clear in any report made with 
respect to this particular debate that no 
improper inference should be drawn be- 
cause of the fact that some oil compa- 
nies are supporting, in good, common 
sense, a measure which will restore the 
possibility of exploration and produc- 
tion of a natural resource which the 
Nation so greatly needs. 

I may add one further word. The 
Senator from Louisiana said that sup- 
porters of the joint resolution have the 
aid of the entire staff of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, of which 
the Senator from Louisiana is a very able 
and distinguished member. I merely 
wish to state that the chief counsel of 
our committee, who is presently on the 
floor, has served every member of the 
committee without regard to his position 
upon the pending measure, and there is 
no partisanship, either political or with 
respect to any other activity of the com- 
mittee, on the part of the staff. We have 
had here only one member of the whole 
group, and none of them is lobbying. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the ReEcorp should show that I said the 
committee staff was available to the 
committee chairman for technical in- 
formation, as well they should be. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course. 

Mr, LONG. I may state further that 
the committee chairman has found for 
himself a very able ecmmittee assistant, 
who is an attorney, Mr. Stewart French, 
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to advise him in this matter. That is 
the good fortune of the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We now have him 
blushing. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I was 
not present yesterday, but I have heard 
a part of the discussion this morning. I 
wish to have it appear that I agree fully 
with the statement that there is no more 
honorable man than the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY, Iam satisfied that when 
the Senate speaks, it speaks autono- 
mously. It may have rules, but it can 
also set aside those rules and procedure 
in due form by receiving the consent of 
the Senate. It seems to me that that 
should end the controversy. However, I 
am happy to add to what has been said 
in relation to the fine character and 
dependability of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I again thank the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Since the question of the 
position of the oil companies has been 
raised, I should like to say that we do 
not claim there is anything wrong about 
their position or that there is anything 
shameful about the fact that the pro- 
ponents of the joint resolution have the 
support of the oil companies in the posi- 


tion which the representatives of the 
Federal Government assume at this mo- 


ment. We do believe it was very wrong 
and shameful, however, to have some 
members of the press attempt, over a 
period of years, to make it appear that 
there was something wrong about the 
advocates of the rights of the States try- 
ing to maintain their position, and at 
that time having the oil industry sup- 
porting their cause. 

I refer the Senator to page 74 of the 
hearings, the statement by Mr. Walter 
Hallanan, president of the Plymouth Oil 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., who appeared as 
chairman of the offshore lessees com- 
mittee, which consists of representatives 
of most of the holders of leases on sub- 
merged lands off the coasts of Texas, 
Louisiana, and California. 

I also refer to the statement of-—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? Did the 
witness whom the Senator mentioned as 
appearing on behalf of the Association of 
Lessees, which includes many oil com- 
panies, indicate their position with ref- 
erence to the so-called interim bill? 

Mr.LONG. That was not made nearly 
so clear by the testimony of Mr. Halla- 
nan as it was by the testimony of Mr. 
Clary, another lessee representative, the 
only other witness to testify representing 
the lessees, to my knowledge. Mr. Cla. 
ry’s testimony with regard to this prob- 
lem is found on page 324. I believe it 
should be quoted, in order that the record 
may be clear. He said: 

Mr. Crary. I want to add just a closing 
word. I personally have over the past years 
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appeared before this Congress and its com- 
mittees on numerous occasions. I have ad- 
vocated the enactment of what we shall 
call—and I do not object to calling it—quit- 
claim legislation, what, in effect, would vest 
the control of these areas in the States. 

I advocated that because I believed the 
Supreme Court decision, while we respect it 
while it is in force, was unsound for the rea- 
son that I have already stated and other 
possible reasons. I have not changed my 
view on that at all. 

Mr. Hallanan in his testimony the other 
day testified that it had always been the 
position of the oil tideland operators that 
they preferred and favored the State control 
of these areas. I think I am quoting him 
substantially correctly. 

Nothing has happened to change that 
viewpoint so far as the ultimate disposition 
of this case, of this very complicated contro- 
versy, is concerned. But operators favor this 
bill primarily for the principal reason that 
we believed when it was introduced last sum- 
mer and again this year, that it would bring 
about production of oil and enable the oil 
producers to meet the demands of the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States, 
which now looms up a million barrels a day, 
more quickly than any other possible solu- 
tion. We have never opposed quitclaim leg- 
islation, and we appreciate the great efforts 
that have been made by the States to obtain 
that legislation, but we fear that, if that 
legislation is pursued, it may result in a veto 
and it may result in a stalemate which will 
drag this whole controversy along for perhaps 
another session of Congress. 


That, as I understand, is the position 
of the oil operators. To the best of the 
knowledge of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana it is the position of every op- 
erator who holds a tidelands lease. If 
there is any different position, I have not 
heard from any State lessee holding 
such a position. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand, it 
is the position of those operators that 
they now favor the enactment of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 
Many of us who take the States’ posi- 
tion feel that those operators, finding 
their investments in jeopardy, have taken 
the position that they would almost be 
willing to sacrifice the States in order to 
protect their own investment. Possibly 
from the shareholders’ point of view 
one can understand why they should 
take such a position. Nevertheless, 
those of us who represent the States feel 
that the States should not be sacrificed 
in order to protect the oil companies. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I note the presence in the Chamber of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConNALLY], who yesterday 
rose to ask me a question. I told him 
that I would get back to him in a few 
minutes. When I did get back to him I 
found that he had left the Chamber. 
Does the Senator from Texas wish to 
ask me a question at this time? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have not been in 
the Chamber during the Senator’s pre- 
vious remarks. I do not care to inter- 
rupt the Senator at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I want him to know that I was looking 
forward to a colloquy with him. By the 
time I reached that point, apparently, 
he had been called from the Chamber, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. For what purpose? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the purpose of 
comment in reference to the discussion 
which has taken place regarding Gen- 
eral Johnson. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to yield for that purpose without 
losing my place on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make it quite clear that I concur 
in the statements which have been made 
this afternoon by the majority leader 
and other Senators in reference to the 
honor, integrity, sense of propriety, and 
high ethical standing of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not think any- 
one would question his qualifications in 
that regard. They have been demon- 
strated by his personal conduct and his 
actions as a Senator. 

The issue which I rise to discuss is one 
which goes far beyond any question of 
propriety of the actions of the Senator 
from Florida. It goes to the matter of 
the use of the rules of the Senate for the 
purpose of legislative debate. 

I have listened to the reading of the 
record of the distinguished former At- 
torney General, General Johnson. I 
think it is an enviable record. I believe 
that anyone who knows of his public 
service knows that his record is out- 
standing. However, the issue here is 
whether or not, in legislative debate on 
such a highly controversial issue as this, 
upon which men of honest convictions 
have differences of opinion, someone who 
is registered under the Lobbying Act, 
even though such registration was vol- 
untary, and even though there is nothing 
improper in being a legitimate lobbyist— 
in fact, it may besvery desirable—should 
be permitted to enjoy the privileges of 
the floor. The Senator from Florida 
surely was most fair about it. He asked 
unanimous consent for a departure from 
the rule, and he received unanimous con- 
sent. If those of us who were not pres- 
ent had a different opinion, and would 
have objected to the unanimous-consent 
request, surely we come in with belated 
arguments. However, in such a situa- 
tion I think it is only fair, for the future, 
at least to make some declaration of 
intent and opinion, as to whether or not 
we should permit such a thing to happen 
again. 

Of course, under the rules, those who 
are employed by the committees of the 
Congress are allowed the privilege of 
the floor. Rule XXXITI, on page 46 of 
the Senate Manual, lists the persons en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor. As 
has been stated, I believe, by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wimey], the Senate 
may abridge its rules or suspend them 
by unanimous consent, which it has done. 

However, I think it should be noted 
that the Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral has been one of the most active 
participating groups in America on this 
particular issue, pertaining to oil in the 
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submerged lands. Whether they are 
right or wrong is not the question. Fur- 
thermore, the Association of Attorneys 
General is not a governmental body as 
such. It is a representative, quasi-pub- 
lic body of public officials. It is no more 
a governmental body than the American 
Municipal Association, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, or the Council of 
State Governments. It represents cer- 
tain persons in public office who have 
joined together for the purpose of im- 
proving their activities and their serv- 
ice as government officials. It does not 
speak for States. It cannot speak for 
legislatures. It cannot speak for any 
public body, It can speak only as an 
association. 

For that reason I rise to protest. I 
submit, as the majority leader has well 
pointed out, that the use of the floor 
by persens other than Senators and 
others specifically accorded the privi- 
leges of the floor, is really an abuse. 

I further submit that the States of 
the United States have plenty of repre- 
sentation on this floor, with two United 
States Senators each, and that at any 
time we wish to do so we can aitach to 
our staffs, by making proper adjust- 
ments within the staffs, competent ad- 
visers in case we are vitally interested 
in a. particular issue. 

What is more important in this in- 
stance is that General Johnson has had 
plenty of opportunity to appear before 
the committees of Congress. He has 
had plenty of opportunity to appear in 
the office of any Senator, and to talk 
with any Member of Congress. 

I do not say that anything that has 
been done is wrong. I think the Sen- 
ator from Florida has carefully explained 
what has transpired. As an example, 
let us take a member of an association 
such as the National Public Housing Con- 
ference, which represents public-housing 
officials all over the United States. They 
are persons who are paid from public 
funds. Would we thjnk for a moment 
of bringing one of those representatives 
onto the floor of the Senate when a 
public-housing bill was under considera- 
tion? If we were considering legisla- 
tion pertaining to rent control, would 
we think of bringing onto the floor of 
the Senate representatives of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, even 
though they might have unanimously 
resolved in favor of a particular point 
of view with respect to rent control? 

I submit that once a person has sub- 
mitted a lobbyist’s report—and I have a 
copy of such a report in my hand—he 
ceases to be a representative of the pub- 
lic, and becomes a private representa- 
tive. Once a person submits a lobbyist’s 
report, it indicates that a certain type of 
activity is going on, aciivity which 
comes within the provisions of the Lob- 
bying Act. 

On that basis I think we are going 
somewhat astray from the intent and 
purposes of rule XXXIII when we ask 
unanimous consent to expand that rule 
so far as it pertains to the categories of 
persons entitled to the privileges of the 
floor of the United States Senate. 

I have only the highest respect for the 
Senator from Florida. He is a hard de- 


bater; he is able; and certainly he knows 
how to present his point of view. I 
know that the Senator from Florida was 
seeking only legal advice and counsel 
from a man for whom he has great re- 
spect, and one who he felt had con- 
ducted himself most honorably in his 
relaticnship with the committees of 
Congress and other public bodies. 

I still submit that such procedure is 
going afield in terms of privileges of the 
floor, and I say that in view of the great 
controversy involved in this issue and 
the millions of dollars which are in- 
volved, as well as the privileges and eco- 
nomic interests which are involved, not 
only to the States but to individuals as 
well, that we have made a very sad mis- 
take. If not improper, at least it was 
unfortunate. Surely it was not done 
improperly, but I believe it could lead 
to unfortunate circumstances and con- 
sequences in the future. Therefore, I 
felt so strongly that I thought I should 
register a protest—not with the Senator 
from Florida—because of the precedent 
which may have been established. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota for his 
courtecus and cordi2! remarks with ref- 
erence to the Senator from Flcrida, and 
also with reference to the very distin- 
guished former attorney general of Ne- 
braska, Mr. Johnson. 

Of course, I do not agree with many 
of the things which the Senator from 
Minnesota has stated, because it seems 
to me to be very clear that not only 
were the rules of the Senate carefully 
followed, as confirmed by the statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota, but that 
in addition to that, the proprieties were 
all carefully observed. If there is one 
person of the highest technical and pro- 
fessional character, who has been con- 
stantly appearing in behalf of various 
States and knows all the ins and outs 
of the subject, and knows the subject 
better than any other living person in 
the United States, it seems to the Sena- 
tor from Florida that the 48 States of 
this Nation are not on improper or un- 
sound ground in asking that they may 
have nearby, in defending their States’ 
rights, that one person, particularly 
when he meticulously has preserved 
himself from any proper charge of be- 
ing a general lobbyist by refusing to take 
any business whatscever except for the 
States, in which capacity, by the way, 
he acted while he was yet the attorney 
general of the sovereign State of Ne- 
braska before he became private counsel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to point out 
that there are many distinguished former 
public officials whose record of public 
service has won them:honor and who are 
cf the highest integrity, who represent 
many private organizations and many 
quasi-public organizations. What I am 
pointing out is, first of all, that the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
is not like a legislature, like a governor’s 
office, or like a judicial system. It is a 
quasi-public organization which repre- 
sents public officials. I should like fur- 
ther to point out that it is not, to my 
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recollection, supported by all 48 States. 
I believe it is supported by approximately 
40 States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
last I heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Forty-four. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It may be less or 
more. At any rate, it is supported by 
almost all the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure that if 
one were to examine the contributions 
which have been made to the National 
Association of Attorneys General he 
would find that the States which have 
been most vitally interested in the so- 
called submerged-lands bill have made 
the greatest contribution to the National 
Association of Attorneys General. I 
think that is entirely possible and per- 
haps probable. Because of the work of 
the distinguished former attorney gen- 
eral of Nebraska, Mr. Johnson, the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
is known throughout the land as having 
taken one of the most vigorous positions 
on the submerged lands issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is because they be- 
lieve the States are right. It is because 
each attorney general is himself elected 
by the people of a sovereign State, and 
because he has not yet had his mind 
dimmed to the fact that States have 
rights, and he wants to preserve and 
conserve those rights. I think that the 
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attorney general of a sovereign State, 
particularly of these many States which 
by action of their legislature have fur- 
thered State legislation in this matter 
would be derelict in his duty if he did not 


throw himself wholeheartedly into the 
furtherance of the protection of rights 
of his State and of other States, which he 
believes are being dangerously jeopard- 
ized and would even be taken away by 
the Supreme Court decisions, unless 
Congress in its discretion, and from the 
standpoint of what is best in the interest 
of sound national policy, provides other- 
wise. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
may say that one of the reasons .why 
the legislatures of many of the States 
have taken the position that they have 
taken is because of the lobbying work 
of the National Association of Attorneys 
General. The attorneys general have 
taken the message back to their legis- 
latures, as they have done in one State 
with which I am particularly familiar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Minnesoia suggests that an attorney gen- 
eral is om unsound ground in making 
recommendations to his legislature on 
issues which very keenly and vitally 
affect his State, I shall have to differ 
very profoundly with the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not my 
view. My view is that the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General is a lobby= 
ing organization, which fact has been 
testified to by the very Honorable Gen- 
eral Johnson himself. It is fundamen- 
tally improper for the Senate of the 
United States, as a precedent and as 
an experience, to have a paid lobbyist, 
who registers as a paid lobbyist, to sit 
on the floor of the Senate. I am afraid 
that there may ke no end to this thing, 
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because almost everybody has a good 
case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thoroughly recog- 
nize the fact that in most positions, or 
99 out of 100, I would agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
I think that there are differences in sit- 
uations. I think the Senate has it com- 
pletely within its own power to recog- 
nize those differences. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senate, 
acting regularly and properly and by 
unanimous consent did so act unani- 
mously, with the exception of several 
Senators who were not present, includ- 
ing the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yesterday when the 
Senate granted unanimous consent for 
making an exception in this case the 
Senator from Florida felt that the 
States would have been deprived im- 
properly of advice, which at least all 
the Senators present seemed to think 
they were entitled to have, if the action 
had not been taken. The Senator from 
Florida regrets the fact that his friend 
the Senator from Minnesota was not 
present. All that the Senator from Min- 
nesota has to do to block a unanimous 
consent request, properly made during 
the consideration of this subject or any 
other subject requiring unanimous con- 
sent, is to be in his seat and to state his 
objection when such a request is made. 
Certainly there was no intent on any- 
one’s part to bring this up behind the 
door somewhere. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was brought up 
in the open on the floor of the Senate, 
with the statement as to the representa- 
tive capacity of General Johnson. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iwant the Senator 
from Florida to know that no one is say- 
ing that anyone tried to pull a fast one, 
as the saying goes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I believe that the Senate will have to be 
its own judge on each question as it 
arises. I believe that the Senate very 
properly acted on its own judgment 
yesterday. 

In closing this aspect of the matter I 
want to quote again from the very apt 
and very cordial words of the distin- 
guished Senator who was presiding at 
the time the unanimous-consent request 
was granted: 


Without objection, it is so ordered— 


That is, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was granted— 
and the Chair wishes to welcome these 


two distinguished gentlemen to the floor of 
the Senate. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for further observa- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I notice that when 
associations such as this, which has pub- 
lic support, as they do have, go to my 
distinguished colleagues, there is a great 
deal of friendly spirit that permits 
these unanimous-consent requests to be 
granted. However, I want to say that 
insofar as the Senator is concerned, re- 
gardless of the proper manner in which 
the unanimous-consent request was 
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granted, in view of the fact that several 
Senators had leave to attend committee 
meetings, it is fundamentally wrong, on 
the basis of laws and rules which we have 
for the purpose of reporting the activities 
of lobbyists, to have persons who are 
registered lobbyists granted the privi- 
leges of the floor of the United States 
Senate, particularly upon such a con- 
troversial issue as this, which involves 
millions of dollars and a high public 
question, which has been resolved at one 
time by Congress and many times by the 
Supreme Court. I am only saying that 
I hope that what was done yesterday has 
not opened Pandora’s box. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would agree with 
the Senator from Minnesota in that ex- 
pression. I would not be in favor of a 
general letting down of the bars. The 
Senator from Florida felt that there 
Was a proper exception made yesterday 
afternoon. If the Senator from Minne- 
sota will read again the law to which he 
has referred he will find that there is no 
provision in it which excludes registered 
lobbyists from the floor of either House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The matter is left to 
the sound discretion of the Members of 
both Houses on any occasion when such 
a request is made. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is not making any 
charge—and I think he would be hard 
put on the basis of any substantial rea- 
son to make a charge—that there was 
any departure whatsoever from com- 
pletely proper course of conduct in what 
was followed yesterday by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only thing I 
would say is that when any such further 


request is made for an abridgment of © 


the rules of the Senate at a time when 
several committees of the Senate have 
received special and official leave of the 
Senate to hold sessions, there should be a 
quorum call, so as those of us who have 
already received permission of the Sen- 
ate to sit in committee to take testimony 
and conduct hearings may be alerted 
as to what is going on. I say that be- 
cause I am sure that if that alert had 
been given, some of us would have 
objected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
UNDERWOOD in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I must object to the in- 
ference contained in the colloquy with 
the Senator from Minnesota and the 
suggestion that the reason why the coun- 
sels of State governments and various 
other groups were opposed to the Fed- 
eral position was that they had been 
misinformed, in effect, by the attorneys 
general of the States. 

Actually, the facts show that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association appointed a com- 
mittee on submerged lands to make a 
study of this matter, and that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is on record in 
favor of the States’ position. It would 
be rather difficult to assume that the 
American Bar Association is a group 
which has the wool easily pulled over its 
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eyes and is fooled by individuals. As a 
matter of fact, it has been my impres- 
sion that any attorney who made a study 
of this matter invariably arrived at the 
conclusion that the States were right in 
regard to it. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has supported the position taken 
by the States. 

I have noticed that the conference of 
governors, composed of the governors of 
the 48 States, supports the position taken 
by the States, and it is my understand- 
ing that almost all the governors support 
the position taken by the States. 

So, Mr. President, if the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota objects, he will have 
to change the rules, because there are 
approximately 40 some odd Governors, 
among the 48 Governors, who have the 
privilege of the floor of the Senate, who 
also support the position taken by the 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
his remarks. 

Let me say that I think it will appear 
that practically all States and all impor- 
tant groups favor the position we have 
taken, except those relatively few or- 
ganizations who favor the further swell- 
ing of centralized government and, in 
my humble judgment, the further weak- 
ening of it. 

(At this point Mr. HoLianp yielded to 
Mr. McCarran, who addressed the Sen- 
ate, and whose remarks appear at the 
conclusion of Mr. HOLLAND’s speech.) 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at the 
commencement of my remarks yester- 
day I had stated, and I had likewise 
stated during the able remarks made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], in a colloquy 
with him, that at the end of my remarks 
I proposed to offer to the pending meas- 
ure, Senate Joint Resolution 20, an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for that measure. At this time I wish 
to send to the desk the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, which is of- 
fered by me, for myself and the follow- 
ing other Senators: Mr. Butier of Mary- 
land; Mr. Butter of Nebraska; Mr. Byrrp, 
of Virginia; Mr. Carn, of Washington; 
Mr. CaPenart, of Indiana; Mr. CarLson, 
of Kansas; Mr. Corpon, of Oregon; Mr. 
Durr, of Pennsylvania; Mr. EAstLanp, of 
Mississippi; Mr. ELLENDER, of Louisiana; 
Mr. Frear, of Delaware; Mr. Georce, of 
Georgia; Mr. HENDRICKSON, of New Jer- 
sey; Mr. HickKentooper, of Iowa; Mr. 
JouNsTON, of South Carolina; Mr. Know- 
LAND, of California; Mr. Lone, of Louisi- 
ana; Mr. Martin, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
McCarran, of Nevada; Mr. McCLe.ian, 
of Arkansas; Mr. Munpt, of South Da- 
kota; Mr. Nrxon, of California; Mr. 
O’Conor, of Maryland; Mr. RosERTSON, 
of Virginia; Mr. SALTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. ScHorppe., of Kansas, Mr. 
SmatHeERS, of Florida; Mr. STENNIS, of 
Mississippi; Mr. Tart, of Ohio; and Mr. 
TuyeE, of Minnesota. 

Mr. President, in sending forward this 
measure, to lie on the desk at this time, 
I call attention to the fact that the list 
of over 30 joint sponsors of this amend- 
ment, which within a few minutes I shall 
ask to have considered and made the 
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pending question, includes not only Sen- 
ators from the maritime States, but also 
approximately 10 or 12 Senators coming 
from interior States of the Nation. 

I want to say for the Recorp that the 
Senator from Florida believes that a 
large number of additional Senators ap- 
prove completely of the philosophy and 
substance of the proposed amendment 
in the nature of a substitute which is 
now to be offered to the pending meas- 
ure, and will show their approval of it 
when the time comes for voting. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield, that I 
may address a parliamentary inquiry at 
the moment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would merely 
like to inquire whether, under the pro- 
cedure outlined by the Senator from 
Florida, this amendment in the nature 
of a substitute will be printed and made 
available automatically. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
will be ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think it is incumbent upon me merely to 
make a few brief remarks ebout the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
just sent forward, and its contents. Sen- 
ators will remember that early in 1951 
more than 30 Senators—and of those 
the Senator from Florida was one— 
joined in presenting for the considera- 
tion of the Senate a bill, which was 


known as Senate bill 940, in the field of 
submerged lands of coastal States, like- 
wise relating to the interior submerged 
lands, and likewise referring to the lands 
under the Great Lakes and to other sub- 
ject matters. 


Mr. President, unfortunately that 
measure was never reported from the 
Senate committee, but instead, the com- 
mittee conducted hearings upon Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, and while those 
hearings had to do in general with the 
whole of the subject matters involved 
in this complex field, nevertheless the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, so ably headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, has 
not reported Senate bill 940, but, instead, 
still retains custody of that bill, as it 
likewise still retains custody of the so- 
called Walter bill, which has been passed 
by such a huge vote in the House, and 
which likewise came over to the Senate 
in ample time for consideration and ac- 
tion and recommendation to the Senate 
by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. President, in that situation the 
Senators who are actively supporting the 
claim of the States for the return to 
them, out to their constitutional limits 
only, of those rights which they held, and 
which they enjoyed so fully, prior to the 
recent Supreme Court decisions—those 
Senators have felt justified in changing 
in several minor ways the provisions of 
Senate bill 940, so that the same will ac- 
cord entirely with titles 1 and 2 of the 
Walter bill, dealing with the subject 
matter covered by the proposed amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, 
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namely, dealing solely, so far as coastal 
lands are concerned, with those lands 
extending out to the 3-mile limit, in 
most cases, and, in two cases, to a greater 
distance, because of the fact. that the 
constitutional limits of two States go 
further than the 3-mile limit. The 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute which we propose is carefully con- 
fined to that area, to that shoestring of 
land and water, whether it lies offshore 
in the coastal States from low water to 
the State boundaries, or to the 3-mile 
line, in the event the State has no fixed 
boundaries. 

Mr. President, it so happens that titles 
1 and 2 of the Walter bill completely re- 
late to that particular subject, whereas 
title 3 of that measure goes much fur- 
ther and relates to a much larger belt 
of land and water lying outside the con- 
stitutional limits of the State, to which 
we may refer as the Continental Shelf 
lying off the various States. In some 
cases the Senator from Florida under- 
stands that that Continental Shelf may 
extend as far as 120 or even 150 miles 
offshore. 

The Senator from Florida, and other 
Senators associated with him originally 
in the introduction of Senate bill 940, 
and now, in the introduction of rewritten 
Senate bill 940, to comport with the ap- 
propriate provisions of the Walter bill, 
have not felt that it is proper to confuse 
the issue of returning to the States the 
powers which were theirs, and the privi- 
leges and the property enjoyed, which 
was so fully held by them prior to the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. And so they have confined them- 
selves deliberately to the presentation of 
the problem of whether the States should 
receive back from the Federal Govern- 
ment, by grant of Congress, such rights 
as they had, or believed they had, and 
such rights as they were enjoying in a 
completely full way prior to the action of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
California, Louisiana, and Texas cases. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 940 was con- 
fined to the limited field of the restora- 
tion of State jurisdiction which the 
States had formerly enjoyed, since the 
founding of this country. In the meas- 
ure which we will submit today we are 
trying to take advantage of the perfect- 
ing language which has been adopted in 
the long hearings of the appropriate 
House committee, which took place dur- 
ing 1951, but subsequent to the date of 
the introduction of Senate bill 940. 

Some of those changes—and many of 
them are entirely minor—are changes of 
wording. None of them are changes of 
material substance. But it is the judg- 
ment of those who are advocating a re- 
turn to the States of the rights which 
were theirs that the wording as perfected 
by the House committee and subsequent- 
ly in debate on the floor of the House, 
should be made available. So I want the 
Senate to understand fully that in sub- 
mitting this measure instead of Senate 
bill 940 we offer a measure which in 
most respects is identical in language 
with Senate bill 940 but which in vari- 
ous respects, as Senators will find from 
reading the proposed measure, differs 
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because of the perfection of the language 
of the original bill, which took place in 
the consideration of the Walter bill by 
the House of Representatives. I want to 
say we excluded entirely title 3 of the 
Walter bill, which deals with the second 
belt of lands and waters; that is, that 
one which extends from the State bound- 
ary out to the Continental Shelf. 

In order to make that exclusion ef- 
fective we had to strike certain portions 
of section 1 which had to do with defi- 
nitions of terms which appeared in the 
Walter bill only in title III. I think 
Senators will find from a consideration 
of the proposed measure that those are 
the principal changes, and that there 
are no changes of substance; that the 
bill has followed carefully the language 
of titles I and II of the Walter bill, with 
certain omissions from title I of matters 
which are handled only in title III, and 
that it is in substance the same as Sen- 
ate bill 940, departing from the word- 
ing of that bill only in those particulars 
in which the House committee and the 
House itself perfected the measure. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the language of the 
substitute make any difference in the 
treatment of claims of the State of Texas 
over claims of other States? I have ref- 
erence to the position of Texas with re- 
gard to the 10 miles supposedly reserved 
on the admission of Texas to the Union. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the bill as pre- 
sented does recognize the State limits 
of Texas under its constitution, and ex- 
isting even while it was a republic, as 
extending 3 leagues instead of 3 miles 
from the low-water mark. The point of 
the bill has been to seek to restore to 
each State its rights in accordance with 
its own constitutional limits, or, if it 
had none, in accordance with the 3-mile 
limit followed by most of the States, or 
the constitutional limits of any State 
which go beyond the 3-mile limit, which 
applies in only two cases, the State of 
Texas and the west-coast line of the 
State of Florida. That limit is fixed by 
the constitutions of those two States at 3 
leagues. 

The bill in that respect meticulously 
follows the path laid down by Senate 
bill 940 and does not depart from it in 
any regard. 

Mr. CASE. With respect to the west 
coast of Florida, was there similar lan- 
guage in the enabling act for the State 
of Florida as there was in the enabling 
act for the State of Texas? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not think so. 
I will say, as a matter of fact, that the 
language does appear in the State con- 
stitution, which constitution was ap- 
proved by formal act of the Congress of 
the United States. But I am not able 
to say whether the language appeared 
in the enabling act, because I have not 
had opportunity to have access to that 
act. Insofar as Florida is concerned, 
we rely upon the clear provisions of our 
State constitution which have been ac- 
cepted by affirmative act of the Congres: 
of the United States. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield for one further ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield further; 
but may I make one further remark at 
this time? There is a reason, of course, 
for the slightly different situation in 
some places from that which is found in 
others. In the case of the west coast 
of Florida, as the Senator probably al- 
ready knows, the waters are very shallow 
for a long distance. I am informed that 
before the Continental Shelf is reached, 
it is necessary in some places to travel 
150 miles into the Gulf of Mexico from 
the west coast of Florida. So the reason 
why the early founding fathers, both 
of our State and those in Congress, gave 
approval to that limit was to give recog- 
nition to the fact that the shallows ex- 
tend as far in that particular area as 
they do. 

Mr. CASE. May I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida that the 
junior Senator from South Dakota has 
felt there was considerable merit in the 
argument advanced for the west coast of 
Florida and for the limits generally 
ascribed to the State of Texas, but EF do 
not know that any similar situation 
exists with respect to other States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would say that nor- 
mally, as I understand, the enabling act 
provided for extending the distance to 
3 miles, and that in the case of those 
States which originally came into the 
Union it would appear that the 3-mile 
limit has been considered as applicable 
for at least a hundred years. I under- 
stand that in admitting a State there 
has always been language entitling the 
new State, whether the limit be stated 
or not, to similar treatment with States 
formerly created. 

The Senator from Florida is glad to 
hear that the Senator from South Da- 
kota feels that where the constitutional 
limits are placed farther out than 3 miles, 
as is the case in only two instances, so 
far as I know, there is a substantial dif- 
ference. 

I should like to repeat only one thing, 
Mr. President, because of my feeling that 
under no circumstances should anyone 
receive the impression that those advo- 
cating the bill now to be introduced as 
a substitute feel that we would be justi- 
fied in going beyond State lines. We 
feel that the question of the much larger 
belt outside the State lines is a com- 
pletely different question from that of 
protecting the jurisdiction of the State. 
The State of Florida has to police its 
own waters in such cases as the sponge 
industry and the shellfish industry. 
That has been recognized by the Supreme 
Court out to the constitutional limits. It 
seems very important to give to the citi- 
zens of the States the full rights, duties, 
and service to which they are entitled 
out to the constitutional limits. But 
those of us who advocate the proposed 
substitute regard as a completely differ- 
ent matter the lands and waters lying 
outside the constitutional limits, and we 
do not wish to have that question be- 
cloud the consideration of the one which 
we propose, namely, that the States be 
restored to the position which they held 
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for more than 100 years prior to the re- 
cent cases decided by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, with that brief dis- 
cussion of the proposed substitute, I now 
ask that it be made the pending ques- 
tion if the parliamentary situation is 
such that that can be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Unpderwoop in the chair). There is a 
committee amendment on page 10, line 
18, which has not been acted upon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask that the amendment be printed 
and lie on the table, if that is as far as 
we can go under the existing parliamen- 
tary situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will ask if there is any objection 
to the submission at this time of the 
substitute proposed by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the absence of 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’Manoney], I would certainly want to 
see that he is advised, unless the Sen- 
ator from Alabama can act for him. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think it 
might be well-if we could make the sub- 
stitute amendment of the Senator from 
Florida the pending amendment. I then 
wish to make a perfecting amendment 
to the bill itself. If the Senator from 
Florida has concluded his speech, I think 
we might have a quorum call, as I had 
promised the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] that I would 
suggest the absence of a quorum when 
the Senator from Piorida had concluded. 
The Senator from Wyoming will then 
come to the floor. I think that would 
make for expedition. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no opposition whatever to 
that course. As I understand, my pro- 
posed amendment in the nature of a 
substitute simply lies on the table, sub- 
ject to be taken up by the Senate later. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, submitted by Mr. HoLianp 
(for himself, Mr. Butter of Maryland, 
Mr. Butter of Nebraska, Mr. Byrp, Mr. 
Can, Mr. CaPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Corpon, Mr. Durr, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. Frear, Mr. Georce, Mr. 
HeEnpRICKSON, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, Mr. 
EKNOWLAND, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. Nrxon, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. RoBERTSON, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
SmaTHERS, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Tart, and 
Mr. Tuy) to Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, submitted by me on behalf of 
myself and 30 other Senators, and here- 
tofore ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, and as a part 
of them. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. Hotianp (for 
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himself and other Senators) was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this joint resolution may be cited 
as the ‘Submerged Lands Act’. 

“TITLE I 
“DEFINITION 

“Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ includes (1) all lands within the 
boundaries of each of the respective States 
which were covered by waters navigable 
under the laws of the United States at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, and all lands permanently or period- 
ically covered by tidal waters up to but not 
above the line of mean high tide and seaward 
to a line three geographical miles distant 
from the coast line of each such State and to 
the boundary line of each such State where 
in any case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter approved 
by Congress, extends seaward (or into the 
Great Lakes or Gulf of Mexico) beyond three 
geographical miles, and (2) all filled in, made, 
or reclaimed lands which formerly were lands 
beneath navigable waters, as herein defined; 
the term ‘boundaries’ includes the seaward 
boundaries of a State or its boundaries in the 
Gulf of Mexico or any of the Great Lakes 
as they existed at the time such State be- 
came a member of the Union, or as hereto- 
fore or hereafter approved by the Congress, 
or as extended or confirmed pursuant to 
section 4 hereof; 

“(b) The term ‘coast line’ means the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with the 
Open sea and the line marking the seaward 
limit of inland waters, which include all 
estuaries, ports, harbors, bays, channels, 
straits, historic bays, and sounds, and all 
other bodies of water which join the open 
6ea; 

“(c) The terms ‘grantees’ and ‘lessees’ 
include (without limiting the generality 
thereof) all political subdivisions, munici- 
Palities, public and private corporations, and 
other persons holding grants or leases from 
a State, or its predecessor sovereign, to lands 
beneath navigable waters if such grants or 
leases were issued in accordance with the 
constitution, statutes, and decisions of the 
courts of the State in which such lands are 
situated, or of its predecessor sovereign: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
be construed as conferring upon said 
grantees or lessees any greater rights or in- 
terests other than are described herein and 
in their respective grants from the State, or 
its predecessor sovereign; 

“(d) The term ‘natural resources’ shall 
include, without limiting the generality 
thereof, fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, 
lobsters, sponges, kelp, and other marine 
animal and plant life but shall not include 
water power, or the use of water for the pro- 
duction of power at any site where the 
United States now owns the water power; 

“(e) The term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ shall not include .ae beds of streams 
in lands now or heretofore constituting a 
part of the public lands of the United States 
if such streams were not meandered in con- 
nection with the public survey of such lands 
under the laws of the United States; 

“(f) The term ‘State’ means any State of 
the Union; 

“(g) The term ‘person’ includes any citi- 
zen of the United States, an association of 
such citizens, a State, a political subdivision 
of a State, or a private, public, or municipal 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State. 
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“TITLE II 
“1 ANDS BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS WITHIN 
STATE BOUNDARIES 

“Sec. 3. Rights of the States: It is hereby 
etermined and declared to be in the public 
interest that title to and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and wa- 
ters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use the said natural resources, 
all in accordance with applicable State law 
be, and they are hereby, subject to the pro- 
visions hereof, recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States or 
the persons who were on June 5, 1950, en- 
titled thereto under the property law of the 
respective States in which the land is located, 
and the respective grantees, lessees, or suc- 
cessors in interest thereof; and the United 
States hereby releases and relinquishes unto 
said States and persons aforesaid all right, 
title, and interest of the United States, if 
any it has, in and to all said lands, moneys, 
improvements, and natural resources, and re- 
leases and relinquishes all claims of the 
United States, if any it has, arising out of 
any operations of said States or persons pur- 
suant to State authority upon or within said 
lands and navigable waters. The rights, pow- 
ers, and titles hereby recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested in the respective 
States and their grantees are subject to each 
lease executed by a State, or its grantee, 
which was in force and effect on June 5, 1950, 
in accordance with its terms and provisions 
and the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, such lease, and such rights, 
powers, and titles are further subject to the 
rights herein now granted to any person 
holding any such lease to continue to main- 
tain the lease, and to conduct operations 
thereunder, in accordance with its provisions, 
for the full term thereof, and any extensions, 
renewals, or replacements authorized there- 
in, or heretofore authorized by the laws of 
the State issuing, or whose grantee issued 
such lease: Provided, however, That, if oil or 
gas was not being produced from such lease 
on and before December 11, 1950, then for 
a term from the effective date hereof equal 
to the term remaining unexpired on Decem- 
ber 11, 1950, under the provisions of such 
lease or any extensions, renewals, or replace- 
ments authorized therein, or heretofore au- 
thorized by the laws of the State issuing, or 
whose grantee issued, such lease: Provided, 
however, That all rents, royalties, and other 
sums payable under such lease and the laws 
of the State issuing or whose grantee issued 
such lease between June 5, 1950, and the 
effective date hereof, which have not been 
paid to the State or its grantee issuing it or 
to the Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, shall be paid to the State or its 
grantee issuing such lease within 90 days 
from the effective date hereof: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act shall affect 
the use, development, improvement, or con- 
trol by or under the constitutional authority 
of the United States of said lands and waters 
for the purposes of navigation or flood con- 
rol or the production of power at any site 
where the United States now owns or may 
hereafter acquire the water power or be con- 
strued as the release or relinquishment of 
any rights of the United States arising under 
the constitutional authority of Congress to 
regulate or improve navigation or to provide 
for flood control or the production of power 
at any site where the United States now owns 
the water power: Provided further, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed as af- 
fecting or intending to affect or in any way 
interfere with or modify the laws of the 
States which lie wholly or in part westward 
of the ninety-eighth meridian, relating to 
the ownership and control of ground and 
surface waters; and the control, appropria- 


tion, use, and distribution of such waters 
shall continue to be in accordance with the 
laws of such States. 

“Sec. 4. Seaward boundaries: Any State 
which has not already done so may extend 
its seaward boundaries to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from its coast line, or 
in the case of the Great Lakes, to the inter- 
national boundary of the United States. Any 
claim heretofore or hereafter asserted either 
by constitutional provision, statute, or other- 
wise, indicating the intent of a State so to 
extend its boundaries is hereby approved and 
confirmed, without prejudice to its claim, if 
any it has, that its boundaries extend be- 
yond that line. Nothing in this section is 
to be construed as questioning or in any 
manner prejudicing the existence of an 
State’s seaward boundary beyond three geo- 
graphical miles if it was so provided by its 
constitution or laws prior to or at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
or if it has been heretofore or is hereafter 
approved by Congress. 

“Sec. 5. Exceptions from operation of sec- 
tion 3 of this act: There is excepted from the 
operation of section 3 of this act— 

“(a) all specifically described tracts or 
parcels of land and resources therein or im- 
provements thereon, title to which has been 
lawfully and expressly acquired by the 
United States from any State or from any 
person in whom title had vested under the 
decisions of the courts of such State, or their 
respective grantees, or successors in interest, 
by cession, grant, quitclaim, or condemna- 
tion, or from any other owner or owners 

hereof by conveyance or by condemnation, 

provided such owner or owners had lawfully 
acquired the title to such lands and resources 
in accordance with the statutes or decisions 
of the courts of the State in which the lands 
are located; and 

“(b) such lands beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States and such interests therein as are held 
by the United States in trust for the benefit 
of any tribe, band, or group of Indians or for 
individual Indians. 

“Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the purposes 
of commerce, navigation, national defense, 
and international affairs, none of which in- 
cludes any of the proprietary rights of owner- 
ship, or of use, development, and control of 
the lands end natural resources which are 
specifically recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States 
and others by section 3 of this act. 

“(b) In time of war when necessary for 
national defense, and the Congress or the 
President shall so prescribe, the United 
States shall have the right of first refusal 
to purchase at the prevailing market price, 
all or any portion of the said natural re- 
sources, or to acquire and use any portion 
of said lands by proceeding in accordance 
with due process of law and paying just 
compensation therefor. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in tiis act shall be 
deemed to amend, modify, or repeal the acts 
of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251), July 9, 1870 
(16 Stat. 217), March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377), 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and December 
22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto. 

“Sec. 8. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to affect in any wise any issues be- 
tween the United States and the respective 
States relating to the ownership or control 
of that portion of the subsoil and sea bed 
of the Continental Shelf lying seaward and 
outside of the area of lands beneath navi- 
gable waters, described in section 2 hereof. 

“Sec. 9. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
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of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shail not be affected thereby.” 

Strike out all of the preamble. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “Joint 
resolution to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources.” 


CRITICISM BY THE DAILY WORKER AND 
BY DREW PEARSON OF THE McCARRAN 
OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION BILL 


During the delivery of Mr. HOLLAND’s 
speech, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
rising, it is not my intention to ask the 
Senator from Florida to yield to me in 
order that I may ask a question regard- 
ing the issue now before the Senate, the 
unfinished business. However, I have to 
leave the Chamber to preside at a com- 
mittee meeting. Therefore, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Florida will 
yield to me at this time to permit me 
to submit a matter for printing in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I may do so with unani- 
mous consent, so that I shall not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 23 there appeared in the Daily 
Worker, the authorized mouthpiece of 
the Communist Party in America, an 
article entitled “New McCarran Bills 
Strike at Heart of Democratic Liberties.” 

On the same day, to wit, March 23, 
Mr. Drew Pearson, evidently taking his 
cue from the article which appeared in 
the Daily Worker, published a similar 
statement. I ask unanimous consent 
that both statements be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, to show how nearly 
along the path of communism Mr. Pear- 
son travels, because he copies and carries 
on the sentiments of the Daily Worker. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Worker of March 23, 1951] 


New McCarran BILLs STRIKE AT HEART OF 
DEMOCRATIC LIBERTIES 
(By Harry Raymond) 

New despotic powers, aimed at further 
restriction of liberties granted by the Bill 
of Rights to citizens and noncitizens alike, 
would be placed in the hands of the Justice 
Department by the new immigration and 
naturalization bill (S. 2550) introduced by 
Senator Pat McCarran. 

The McCarran bill and companion meas- 
ures in the House of Representatives are 
being pushed by both Senate and House lead- 
ers for early adoption. 

These bills, disguised as recodification of 
existing deportation and naturalization laws, 
would, if adopted: 

Subject the freedom and welfare of the 
noncitizen and naturalized citizen to arbi- 
trary discretion of every petty Justice De- 
partment official. 

Grant power to these officials to interro- 
gate without warrants and under threat af 
imprisonment noncitizens and citizens alike. 
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Freeze into law the recent Supreme Court 
5-to-4 decision empowering the Attorney 
General to revoke bail “at any time * * * 
in his discretion” for persons contesting de- 
portation proceedings in legal action. The 
person thus denied bail would be limited in 
the right to appeal to the courts. 

Empower the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service to deport without cause and 
subject noncitizens to criminal penalties 
without due process of law. 

Establish Jim Crow immigration provisions 
under a quota system permitting only 200 
persons a year to immigrate from China and 
India and 100 from the West Indies, while 
setting totals for Great Britain and Germany 
at more than 90,000. The bill would intensi- 
fy discrimination against the colored pe0o- 
ples inherent in the existing quotas. 

Empower the President to stop all immi- 
gration at will, to exclude, deport, or denatu- 
ralize persons deemed detrimental to inter- 
ests of the national administration in office. 

Not since adoption in 1798 of the in- 
famous alien and sedition laws, later over- 
thrown by an outraged American public, or 
since establishment of Hitler’s anti-Semitic 
decrees, has there been written such an elab- 
orate body of autocratic law striking at the 
very base of democratic institutions. 

In three prime areas—immigration, depor- 
tation, and denaturalization—the McCarran 
bill repeats most provisions of existing laws, 
then appends clauses nullifying any consti- 
tutional safeguards that may still remain on 
the books. 

Hardest hit under immigration provisions 
of McCaRRAN’s proposed law are the West In- 
dicen Negroes who are seeking entrance into 
the United States. Heretofore the West 
Indian quota was comprised in the British 
quota of 66,000 a year. McCarran’s bill, set- 
ting the quota of 100 a year from the West 
Indies, would, according to an analysis by 
the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, slash immigration from our 
neighboring islands more than 90 percent. 

Sponsors of the bill have announced it 
would wipe out all racial restrictions in ex- 
isting immigration laws. But it does just 
the opposite. It weights the quotas heavily 
toward countries of Western and Northern 
Europe and sets up special Jim Crow bars 
against areas populated by the colored 
peoples. 

In addition, the bill would empower a 
consulate officer or the Attorney General to 
exclude aliens from entering the United 
States if there is “reason to believe that 
these aliens would engage even incidentally 
* * * in activities which would be preju- 
dicial to the public interests.” Even more 
sweeping is the power the bill would grant 
the President to suspend the entry of any 
class of aliens from entry into the country. 

A new crime is then created by McCarran 
and his Fascist cronies. The measure out- 
lines the crime of conspiracy to allow or 
permit a subversive alien to enter the coun- 
try, imposing a penalty of 5 years’ imprison- 
ment or $5,000 fine. This provision is aimed 
at organizations \-ho might invite a foreign 
trade-union leader or spokesman for peace 
to address a meting here. If the Attorney 
General ruled the invited person to be sub- 
versive, those extending the invitation or 
arranging meetings could under the bill be 
prosecuted for conspiracy. 

Deportation provisions of the bill go even 
further in imposing political conformity and 
Suppressing dissent than does the thought 
control provisions of the Smith Act. Not 
Only does it forbid a noncitizen to advocate 
s0-called subversive doctrines on pain of im- 
prisonment and deportation, but it includes 
as part of the outlawed advocacy mere belief 
in the doctrines. 

The measure provides for deportation of 
any noncitizen who “at any time after entry 
has had a purpose to engage in any of the 
activities” which the Attorney General from 
time to time may deem subversive. 
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“This would establish the principle of pre- 
ventive arrest,” said the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, “a kind 
of lettre de cachet under which the Attorney 
General, like absolute monarchs in former 
times, could exile all noncitizens who oppose 
his decrees.” 

Bail provisions of the new proposed law 
are even more repressive than the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision granting the Attor- 
ney General the right to hold persons in 
deportation proceedings without bail. The 
proposed law would not only vest the At- 
torney General with power to revoke bail 
in his discretion but would limit court re- 
view of his action merely to the question of 
whether he acted expeditiously. 

Under provisions of the bill the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service would be 
exempted from complying with the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, which is applicable 
to all Government agencies and establishes 
a minimum guaranty of conduct for fair 
hearings. The McCarran bill provides that 
persons arrested on deportation warrants 
shall be tried by a judge, who is also the 
prosecutor and jury. > 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Have you written to your Congressman, 
your Senator, opposing the new McCarran 
police-state law? 

Write or telegraph your Representatives 
in Congress now. Ask them to vote against 
this law which would drag the Nation fur- 
ther down the path to fascism. 

Have your union, your club, your organi- 
zation, your church to protest this attempt 
to place an additional curb on American 
civil rights. 


[From the Washington Post of March 23, 
: 1952] 


THE WASHINGION MERRY-Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TRUMAN SEES PLACE IN HISTORY 


One reason why the President is privately 
for Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, to be 
the Democratic nominee for President is 
illustrated by a remark Truman once made 
to Col. Jake Avery, Chicago’s astute Demo- 
cratic leader. 

“Stevenson,” remarked the President, “is 
about the best-informed man I know on for- 
eign affairs.” 

He was referring to the fact that Steven- 
son, after serving as assistant to the late 
Frank Knox when he was Secretary of the 
Navy, later joined the State Department and 
played an energetic part at the United Na- 
tions Conference in San Francisco. 

The remark also illustrates an increas- 
ingly obvious pride which the President takes 
in his foreign policy. He believes that his 
place in history will be made by the fact 
that he took an unflinching stand against 
Communist aggression and built up the de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

The bickering of domestic politics, he is 
convinced, will be passed over by historians, 
who will not, however, forget Truman’s 
courageous battie against the encroachment 
of Russia. 

The United States is so engrossed in its 
own political squabbles and domestic prob- 
lems that less and less attention is focused 
on some of the sore spots where wars can 
brew. Also, less attention is paid to those 
responsible. 

In Egypt, for instance, it isn’t generally 
known that the British Ambassador in Cairo 
is so sore at Prime Minister Churchill’s re- 
actionary policies that he is about ready to 
resign. : 

Churchill, who once covered the Sudan 
War as a young newspaperman, is determined 
that the Sudan, which controls the upper 
Nile, shall not unite with Egypt, and has 
followed such tough policies that Ambassa- 
dor Sir Ralph Stevenson has notified London 
that, if Churchill continues to ignore his 
advice, he will resign. 
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Stevenson thinks Churchill is driving 
Egypt slowly into the arms of Communist 
Russia—just as he drove the Greeks toward 
communism by his orders in 1944 to General 
Scobie to treat Athens as a conquered City. 

Senator Par McCarran, powerful chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, has learned 
from long experience that one way to get a 
bill through Congress is to make it so long 
and involved that colleagues won’t take the 
trouble to read it. 

McCarran’s latest contribution, due for 
consideration by both Houses soon, is a rec- 
ord in this respect—302 pages long and with 
406 sections. It is also loaded with enough 
boobytraps against our constitutional free- 
doms to cause the founding fathers to do a 
mass turn-over in their graves. 

The Nevada Senator calls the voluminous 
measure a recodification of our immigration 
and naturalization laws. However, some 
stalwart Members of Congress who have man- 
aged to wade through the technical mumbo- 
jumbo have given it another name—‘Mc- 
CarRan’s Iron Curtain Bill”—since it ex- 
poses foreign-born immigrants to the same 
Ppolice-state tactics from which many of 
tnem fied. 

If the bill passes in anything approximat- 
ing its present form, we might as well send 
the Statue of Liberty back to France. Here 
are sorme of the things it does: 

1. Makes Communist or Nazi court con- 
victions a bar against entry into the United 
States—even if the offense involved no moral 
turpitude by American standards. Thus, an 
ardent churchman who violated a Commu- 
nist law against religious worship, or any 
other offense not purely political, and who 
Was sentenced, by a Communist court to 
more than 5 years, could not enter the 
United States as a refugee. 

2. Stipulates that an immigrant may ap- 
ply for a visa to the United States only in 
the country in which he has an established 
residence. This would automatically bar 
any refugee from a totalitarian nation, since 


_he can never get a visa from his homeland. 


3. Eliminates college and university pro- 
fessors from the class of aliens who are ad- 
missible as quota-exempt immigrants. Yet, 
without the professors who have come to our 
shores in recent years, we would not have 
world leadership in the atomic bomb. Mc- 
CaRRAN Would also strike at some of the dis- 
tinguished exiles who have been teaching at 
Harvard, Catholic University, and George- 
tewn, such as former Chancelor Bruening, 
of Germany, who took refuge from Hitler at 
Harvard. 

4. Since 1917, we have exempted victims 
of religious persecution from literacy re- 
quirements. McCarran’s bill says that such 
religious exiles, if illiterate, are no longer 
welcome to our shores. Yet McCarRan’s an- 
cestors fled from Ireland because of religious 
persecution, and many of such refugees at 
that time were illiterate. 

If the foregoing sounds shocking, you 
haven’t heard the worst. The man who more 
than anyone else in the Government shapes 
our immigration policies, Senator McCarran, 
has cooked up some even more sinister po- 
lice-state medicine regarding the deporta- 
tion of immigrant Americans. 

One provision of his bill abolishes statutes 
of limitation in deportation cases and gives 
the Attorney General power to deport any 
alien who at any time after entry is con- 
victed in the United States of any criminal 
offense. 

In other words, under McCarran’s bill an 
immigrant could be deported for a crime he 
committed 50 years ago, for which no wit- 
nesses are available. Furthermore, since Mc- 
CaRRAN stipulates any crime, this conceiv- 
ably could mean a traffic violation. And 
there is no checkrein—much less judicial 
review—to control a possibly prejudiced At- 
torney General. 
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Several investigators for the King tax- 
fraud subcommittee are talking about quit- 
ting. They are disillusioned over the way 
the committee is hearing the unimportant 
witnesses in open session, while the big 
shots are heard behind closed doors. * * * 
Representative KrocH, of Brooklyn, has 
been conferring behind the backs of other 
Congressmen with former Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Joe Nunan, a key witness be- 
fore the King committee. 


SUPPORT OF McCARRAN OMNIBUS IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement 
endorsing the omnibus immigration and 
naturalization bill, Senate bill 2550. 
The statement was issued by representa- 
tives of a number of patriotic organiza- 
tions, at a meeting in Washington on 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT IN REGARD To THE McCaRRAN- 
WALTER OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION AND NAT- 
URALIZATION BILL 


Members of the following 23 organizations 
met in Washington on Tuesday, March 18, 
1952, and agreed unanimously to a declara- 
tion condemning the campaign now being 
waged by a small group of other organizations 
against the omnibus immigration and 
naturalization bills (S. 2550, introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Pat McCarran, of 
Nevada, and H. R. 5678, introduced in the 
House by Representative Francis E, WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania), which would effect a 
much-needed revision and codification of the 
existing laws on the subject. These bills 
have been favorably reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committees of the Congress. 

Contrary to the statements which have 
been circulated against these bills, they have 
actually been the subject of extended public 
hearings by a joint committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, at which 
all persons, including representatives of all 
organizations throughout the country, were 
invited to testify, and at which representa- 
tives of the few organizations now opposing 
the bills actually testified. 

Contrary to what the minority group op- 
posing these bills would have the public be- 
lieve, these bills are not new, but are the 
last in a succession of earlier bills introduced 
in Congress during the last 3 years and based 
upon a 4-year examination and study of the 
existing statutes by the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees, at an expense of over 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

Contrary to the representations made by 
the small group opposing these bills, all of 
the various executive departments of the 
Government interested in the bills have been 
heard by the congressional committees which 
have reported them favorably to the House 
and Senate. Since the letter of the Depart- 
ment of State was written, approving in 
principle the provisions of H. R. 5678, the rep- 
resentatives of that Department have sug- 
gested only two changes in that bill, one of 
which was adopted and is now incorporated 
in the bill as revised and printed. The other 
suggested change was considered and reject- 
ed by the House subcommittee. 

The members of the organizations listed 
below urge the small group opposing these 
bills to lay aside their present campaign to 
prevent floor consideration, and let the bills 
speak for themselves. We respectfully urge 
the Members of Congress to adhere to the 
American system of majority rule in order 
that these bills may be brought up in Con- 
gress for action on their merits. A majority 
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vote should determine whether the proposed 
bills should become law. 

The members of the following organiza- 
tions earnestly favor the prompt enactment 
of the legislation proposed in the McCar- 
ran-Walter bills, as reported by the Judiciary 
Committees; and, because of the urgency of 
the situation involved, this method of pre- 
senting the subject was adopted: Mrs. John 
Hall Axford, Pairiotic Women of America; 
Charles E. Babcock, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; Nagene Campbell 
Bethune, National Society for Constitutional 
Security; Brig. Gen. M. B. Curtis, National 
Sojourners; Dr. Maude S. DeLand, Wheel of 
Progress; Charles E. Foster, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans; Rear Adm. William Rea Fur- 
long, United States Navy (retired), Military 
Order of World Wars, National Sojourners, 
Sons of American Revolution; Gen. U. S. 
Grant ITI, Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion; Mrs. Ernest W. Howard, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary; Arthur Jack Janelli, Regu- 
lar Veterans Association; Mrs. William D. 
Leetch, National Society of New England 
Women, National Society Women Descend- 
ants of Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company; Mrs. James C. Lucas, Daughters 
of the American Revolution; Mike Masaoka, 
Japanese American Citizens League; Wel- 
burn Mayock, American President Lines; 
Charles H. Michaelson, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, State Council of New 
Jersey; Hon. Hugh Mitchell, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America; Gardner Osborn, American 
Coalition; Miss May Phelps, Service Star Le- 
gion; Harold L. Putnam, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; M. H. Thatcher, American 
Coalition; Orville H. Walburn, Sons of the 
American Revolution; Mrs. Flora A. Walker, 
American Coalition; J. B. Wilson, National 
Wool Growers; Mrs. Margaret Hopkins Wor- 
rell, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Wheel of Progress; A. A. Zoll, So- 
ciety of the War of 1812. 


RUDOLPH BING AND NINA BING 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mv. President, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Florida has 
been so kind in yielding to me, let me say 
at this time that during the call of the 
Consent Calendar on Monday, the Sen- 
ate passed a bill to which there has been, 
in the opinion of the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, some serious ob- 
jection. The bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate by unanimous consent. Our care ir 
dealing with immigration bills prompts 
us to ask unanimous consent—and I now 
desire to enter a motion to that effect— 
to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate passed House bill 2833. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may do so, and that 
I may make a brief explanation, for the 
REcorpD. 

This bill is a private immigration bill 
affecting the status of Rudolph Bing and 
his wife. Mr. Bing is the manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, in New York 
City. 

Since the Senate passed the bill, a 
number of protests have been made to 
the Judiciary Committee and to the 
chairman of the committee by respon- 
sible persons who appear to feel that 
there is information concerning this case 
which was not before the committee at 
the time when the committee reached its 
decision regarding the bill. 

Mr. President, I have no knowledge on 
this point. However, as the Senate 
knows, it has always been the policy of 
the Judiciary Committee to give to bills 
of this nature the most careful screening 
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and the most careful scrutiny and the 
most deliberate consideration which is 
possible under the circumstances in each 
individual case. 

Therefore, I believe it would be well to 
hold up the bill for the time being, so that 
the availability of any new information 
in connection with this case can be thor- 
oughly investigated. When this has 
been done, I shall report again to the 
Senate with respect to the bill. 

I now ask unanimous consent to enter 
the motion to reconsider. I do not wish 
to call it up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that this bill was 
passed by the Senate after having been 
passed by the House, and has been signed 
by the Vice President and the Speaker, 
and has gone to the President. 

Mr. McCARRAN. My reason for 
making the motion was that I thought I 
was within the 3-day rule. If I am in 
error on that point, of course the Chair 
is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that a motion to that 
effect is in order, but it would have to be 
followed by the adoption of a concurrent 
resolution requesting the return of the 
bill from the White House. Such a con- 
current resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to return the bill would be in order 
if a motion to reconsider is entered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Nevada will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. May that ke done 
by means of a motion from the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
adoption of a concurrent resolution to 
that effect would be required, inasmuch 
as the action of the Fresiding Officer 
would have to be rescinded. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That would require 
the adoption of a concurrent resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, a 
concurrent resolution requesting the 
President to return the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, do I 
ccrrectly understand that at this time I 
cannot enter the motion and have it 
available? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
Senator from Nevada is within the 3-day 
limit, and the motion to reconsider is in 
order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is what I 
thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But ad- 
ditional steps would be required because 
of the fact that the bill has been passed 
by both Houses and hasebeen signed by 
the Vice President and by the Speaker 
of the House, and has been sent to the 
President. Therefore, it would be neces- 
sary to have both Houses adopt a con- 
current resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to return the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. I thank 
the Chair for the advice, and I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me. 


The 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2077) to provide for certain investiga- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission in 
lieu of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 761. An act for the relief of Yuriko 
Tsutsumi; and 

H.R. 3668. An act for the relief of David 
Yeh. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 899) for 
the relief of Malka Dwojra Kron. 


CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS BY CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION IN LIEU OF FED- 
ERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses On the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2077) to provide for certain investiga- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission in 
lieu of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2077) to provide for certain investigations by 
the Civil Service Commission in lieu of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 8. 

OuIn D. JOHNSTON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
FrRaNK CARLSON, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Tom Murray, 
JaMEs H. Morrison, 
Epwarp H. Regs, 

Members on the Part of the House.. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of what the con- 
ferees did? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, this is a bill which trans- 
fers to the Civil Service Commission the 
responsibility for making certain inves- 
tigations which heretofore have been 
made by the FBI. The FBI has such a 
backlog of cases that we thought some 
cf the investigations ought to be made by 
the Civil Service Commission, We 
passed the bill in the Senate and it went 
to the House. The House adopted 
amendments to which the Senate dis- 
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agreed, and the bill went to conference. 
The conferees struck out the amend- 
ments inserted by the House, and the 
bill is in the same form in which it 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Am I to under- 
stand that by this legislation the FBI 
would be relieved of the routine so-called 
file checks? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But in the event 
that what we sometimes call file checks 
by the Civil Service Commission should 
reveal any information which appeared 
to be significant, the FBI would have an 
opportunity to investigate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The case would be immediately referred 
to the FBI for further investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be vacated and that further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
I understand, subject to correction by 
the Chair, the parliamentary situation 
is that there is still one committee 
amendment pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. That is the amendment 
on page 10, line 18. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the 
amendment to which I refer. That 
amendment was drafted in the spirit of 
compromise, when it was hoped that 
there might be an agreement between 
the supporters of the measure to allow 
these lands to be developed and those 
who were seeking to secure the passage 
of a quitclaim bill of one kind or an- 
other. 

It is now quite obvious that the sup- 
porters of the quitclaim theory are not 
acting in the spirit of compromise, al- 
though, as I understand—and I speak 
quite frankly—House bill 4484 is not to 
be pressed. I understand that those 
who support the quitclaim theory will 
concentrate their efforts in support of 
the bill introduced by the able Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLianp]. 
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So, speaking for the supporters of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20, I have no par- 
ticular desire to urge the adoption of 
this committee amendment, and I make 
the parliamentary inquiry as to whether, 
in these circumstances, I may withdraw 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator is making the request on behalf of 
the committee, if the committee has 
authorized him to make the request 
that the amendment be withdrawn, he 
may do so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am making the 
request on behalf of the majority of the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Otherwise 
the amendment may be withdrawn only 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to be per- 
fectly fair. The Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Hotianp], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], and all the other mem- 
bers of the committee have been per- 
fectly fair, and I do not wish to with- 
draw the amendment without complete 
agreement. Soin all the circumstances, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment on page 10, line 18, 
be withdrawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LONG. Reserving the right to 
object, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. LONG. Is this the amendment 
involving inland waters, and also shrimp 
and crabs? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. This is the 
amendment which provides that the Sec- 
retary may not lease within the State 
without the consent of the authorities of 
the State. It is the amendment which 
the Senator from Louisiana and I dis- 
cussed at one time. 

Mr. LONG. I have no objection to the 
amendment being withdrawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand, this does not modi- 
fy the position which the able Senator 
has been taking, that the rights of the 
States to inland waters should be per- 
manently declared by this measure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. I maintain 
that position absolutely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the committee amendment on 
page 10, line 18, is withdrawn 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
tas], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BEnToN], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Nrety], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KeE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HuMPHREY], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHman], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIKEN], the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
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Moopy], the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FupricHt], the Senator from 
€outh Dakota [Mr. Case], and myself, 
I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama for himself and other Senators 
will be stated. 

The CuieF CierK. It is proposed to 
strike out subsection (2) of subsection (a) 
of section 5, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(2) All other moneys received under the 
provisions of this resolution shall be held in 
a special account in the Treasury during the 
present national emergency and until the 
Congress shall otherwise provide the moneys 
in such special account shall be used only for 
such urgent developments essential to the 
national defense and national security as the 
Congress may determine and thereafter shall 
be used exclusively as grants in aid of pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education. 

(3) The National Advisory Council on 
Grants in Aid of Education is hereby created 
to be composed of 12 persons with experience 
in the field of education and public adminis- 
tration, 4 to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, 4 by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and 4 by the President of 
the United States. No more than 2 from 
each group of 4 appointees shall be members 
of the same political party. It shall be the 
function of such Council to draw and report 
to the President of the United States for 
submission to the Congress not later than 
January 1, 1954, a plan for the equitable 
allocation of the grants in aid of primary, 
secondary, and higher education provided in 
paragraph (2) of this section. 

(4) It shall be the duty of every State or 
political subdivision or grantee thereof hav- 
ing issued any mineral lease or grant, or 
leases or grants, covering submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf to file with the At- 
torney General of the United States on or 
before December 31, 1952, a statement of the 
moneys or other things of value received by 
such State or political subdivision or grantee 
from or on account of such lease or grant, or 
leases or grants, since January 1, 1940, and 
the Attorney General shall submit the state- 
ments so received to the Congress not later 
han February 1, 1953. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in view of 
the discussion which took place earlier 
in the afternoon with respect to the ac- 
tion which was taken under the unani- 
mous-consent request of the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Ho.ianp], the 
juaior Senator from South Dakota feel 
that he should state, speaking for him- 
self, at least, that he does not believe 
that unanimous consent should be grant- 
ed to admit to the floor of the Senate 
representatives of organizations who are 
registered lobbyists or representatives of 
organizations of any character other 
than thcse expressly provided for in rule 
XXXII. 

In venturing this personal observa- 
tion, the Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to make it clear that he believes 
the senior Senator from Florida yester- 
Gay observed the spirit as well as the 
text of the rule by asking for unanimous 
consent. Rule XL expressly provides 
that— 

Any rule may be suspended without notice 
by the unanimous consent of the Senate, ex- 
cept as otherwice provided in ciause 1, rule 
ail. 
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Clause 1 of rule XII relates to voting. 
It provides that— 

No motion to suspend this rule shall be 
in order, no, shall the Presiding Officer 
entertain any request to suspend it by 
unanimous consent. 


The privilege of the floor is expressly 
reserved, by rule XXXIII, to ceriain 
categories. It seems to me that unani- 
mous consen; to abrogate thet rule 
should be requested only in very un- 
usual circumstances, If in this case we 
lock upon the gentleman who was ad- 
mitted to the floor yesterday as in a 
sense a representative of a State, which 
personally I doubt, then it would follow 
that representatives in all the other 
categories which are named in rule 
XXXIII of the Senate might be expected 
to be admitted. 

The President of the United States 
and his private secretary; the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect 
of the United States; and ex-Presidenits 
and ex-Vice Presidents of the United 
States are admitted to the floor of the 
Senate in the same manner that gov- 
ernors are admitted to the floor of the 
Senate. If the argument for admitting 
a representative of the Association of 
Attorneys General is that in some sense 
he is a representative of the States, it 
would follow that an association of Fed- 
eral employees in an executive branch 
of the Government could expect admis- 
sion to the floor of the Senate. A rep- 
resentative of the Federation of Post 
Oftice Clerks could just as logically say, 
“I am representing an associa*ion of 
Federal employees in the executive 
branch of the Government. The Presi- 
dent is entitled to the floor; therefore 
we should be admitted to the floor also, 
because a representative of the Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General has been ad- 
mitted to the floor.” 

It seems to me that the incident of 
yesterday should not ke regarded as a 
precedent to be followed in the future, 
for it would lead us into innumerable 
aifficulties. 

Representatives of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Administration, representatives of 
the Defense Department, and represent- 
atives of various divisions of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government could 
also be admitted to the floor of the Sen- 
ate under such a precedent, whereupon 
the Senate would lose all semblance of 
being a delib2rative and legislative body. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOFER. Does the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota believe that 
certain specialists from the administra- 
tive branches of Government should be 
admitted to the floor of the Senate 
when bills are under consideration which 
are of special interest to such agency 
or executive department? 

Mr. CASE. The junior Senator from 
fouth Dakota does not believe that they 
should be admitted to the floor of the 
Senate when bills of interest to their 
particular branch of the Government 
are being debated on the floor of the 
Cenaie, 
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Mr. President, my only reason for 
speaking is that yesterday when this 
subject came up I would have objected 
to the unanimous consent request ex- 
cept for the fact that I was attending a 
hearing of one of the committees cf the 
Senate, which was meeting under per- 
mission granted to it by the Senate. I 
regret very much that occasionally com- 
mittees of the Senate must meet when 
the Senate is in session. When they do 
meet Members of the Senate who are 
members of such committees have a 
special responsibility to discharge, and 

ecessarily they must go to those meet- 
ings. The fact that I was not present 
on the floor of course forecloses my right 
to have protested the action that took 
place yesterday. However, my silence 
may be interpreted to be assent to the 
action taken yesterday, and therefore I 
want these remarks to make perfectly 
clear that I would have objected had I 
been present, and that I shall object in 
the future if I am present. 

OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF LEARNING 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment which has 
been reported to the Senate and which 
was introduced by me in behalf of my- 
self and in behalf of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEEty], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparx- 
MAN], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr, CHAvrz], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Lrnman], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Michigan [ Mr. 
Moopy], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. President, we support the amend- 
ment, and I rise to speak in defense of 
a priceless and incalculable national 
heritage against a determined effort on 
the part of a dissatisfied minority of the 
States to snatch that heritage from the 

merican people. I refer, of course, to 
the so-called tidelands bill, which is de- 
signed to make a multi-billion dollar gift 
from the people of the United States to 
the three States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will permit 
me to proceed with my speech, I should 
like to do so. However, I am delighted 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has referred 
to a multi-billion-dollar gift. Can the 
Senator tell me how many billions of 
dollars are involved within the original 
boundaries of the States, not considering 
the Continental Shelf? I ask that ques- 
tion because I intend to support the Hol- 
land amendment. 


will the 
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Mr. HILL. I refer not only to the Hol- 
land amendment but also to the bill 
which has been passed by the House, and 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] stated he 
will offer as an amendment. That bill 
is known as the Walter bill. It takes in 
not only the submerged land under the 
marginal sea but also considerable parts 
of the continental shelf. 

Mr. LONG. I am referring to the bill 
which relates to the original boundaries 
of the States. It is that amendment 
which I intend to support. It is being 
sponsored by more than 30 Senators. 
Can the Senator from Alabama assure 
me that there is involved as much as 
$1,000,000,000 of revenue to the Federal 
Government and the States? 

Mr. HILL. I was coming to that point 
a little later in my remarks. I was com- 
ing to an estimated sum, because, as the 
Senator knows, in the case of oil we are 
still in the realm of estimates. I take 
it that no one really knows exactly how 
much oil there is until the oil wells have 
been drilled and it is ascertained how 
much oil comes out of the submerged 
lands. 

The other day in debate the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
referred to the fact that there were un- 
doubtedly large amounts of oil off the 
coast of Louisiana, and we know that the 
continental shelf off the coast of Louisi- 
ana extends for many miles. Undoubt- 
edly there are huge sums in terms of dol- 
lars and cents involved in the oil in the 
submerged lands, I will say to my friend 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows, does he not, that we can 
pretty well estimate how much oil can 
be found within the boundaries of the 
three States involved? 

Mr. HILL. I shall come to estimates 
in a few minutes, if the Senator will bear 
with me, 

THE GIVE-AWAY BILL 


Mr. President, the bill which passed 
the House of Representatives and was 
rejected by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is claimed 
by its sponsors to be variously a tidelands 
bill, a quitclaim bill, and a bill to restore 
the historic rights of the States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator sure that 
the bill was rejected by the committee? 

Mr. HILL. I say it was rejected by 
the committee. When a bill comes over 
from the House of Representatives, with 
the prestige and backing and support of 
having been passed by that body, and 
instead of reporting that bill the com- 
mittee reports a different bill, particu- 
larly when there are Senators on the 
committee who advocate that bill, I would 
Say that that constitutes a rejection. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
there was no action taken in the com- 
mittee on that bill. 

Mr. HILL. There was no action taken 
on that bill because it was impossible 
to get it out of committee. The Sen- 
ator is a member of that committee. 
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He knows that to be a fact. I do not 
doubt that if the Senator from Louisiana 
could have succeeded in having that bill 
reported he would have done so. It 
shows how weak the bill is. The very 
fact that there was such an able, bril- 
liant, and indefatigable advocate as the 
Senator from Louisiana sitting on that 
committee, the bill did not come out of 
the committee, could not be better evi- 
dence of the fact that that bill was re- 
jected by the committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator from 
Alabama point to a committee of the 
Senate which is more favorably disposed 
to Federal ownership and Federal con- 
trol than the particular committee to 
which the Senator refers? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana is @ member of that comntittee, 
and he knows his committee much bet- 
ter than I do. I have never had the 
honor of serving on it. I have great 
respect for the committee. I do not 
know that that committee is any more 
disposed toward Federal ownership and 
Federal control than any other commit- 
tee. However, I would say, knowing the 
committee as I do, the committee has 
a keen sense of its responsibilities as 
trustees representing the Senate and 
representing the people of the United 
States in safeguarding and holding fast 
to the lands for which they are trustees. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. MY. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield to 
my friend from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The able Senator 
from Alabama would not mean to im- 
ply, would he, that the members of the 
committee had any higher sense of obli- 
gation as trustees for the people of the 
United States than the Members of the 
Senate of the United States. Would 
not the best test of how these trustees 
feel be demonstrated by a vote of the 
Senate on the subject? 

Mr. HILL. It is surprising to me that 
my friend from California would even 
think that any Senator would have any 
higher sense of responsibility than the 
Senate itself, except that some Senators 
have a peculiar and a more immediate 
and more direct responsibility by virtue 
of the fact that they are members of 
the committee which has jurisdiction 
over our public lands and our natural 
resources, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Alabama familiar with the fact 
that when the prior measure was passed 
by the Senate another able committee of 
this body, the Judiciary Committee, I 
believe, which also has a high sense of 
trusteeship, favorably reported to the 
Senate the proposed tidelands legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I am familiar with 
that. I am also familiar with the fact 
that the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary in August 1937, by reporting unani- 
mously to the Senate a resolution which 
subsequently was adopted by the Senate, 
really and truly began the struggle that 
has gone on through the years to make 
certain that that which belongs to all 
the people of the United States shall be 
used for their benefit and advantage. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, I really 
feel somewhat gratified, for I did not 
realize that the first five sentences of 
my speech would draw so much blood. 
{Laughter.] The attack rather com- 
mends the speech. 

As I said a moment ago, the bill which 
passed the House of Representatives and 
was rejected by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs is claimed 
by its sponsors to be variously a tide- 
lands bill, a quitclaim bill, and a bill to 
restore the historic rights of the States. 

Today I shall demonstrate to the Sen- 
ate that the bill is none of the things 
which its sponsors claim it to be. It 
is a give-away bill, which permits a few 
States, with the help of big companies, 
to grab from the people of the United 
States the inestimable oil resources of 
the marginal sea—and, even beyond this, 
to stick their fingers into the untold 
wealth of the great Continental Shelf. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator from 
Alabama show that this measure is as 
much a give-away measure as is the 
Minerals Leasing Act, which provides for 
leases, for the purpose of mineral ex- 
ploration, discovery, and development, in 
the public lands in the various States, 
and with the further provision that the 
States shall receive directly 3742 percent 
of the revenues and that 52'2 percent 
shall go into a reclamation fund for the 
benefit of those States? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I think those two 
things are entirely different. I think 
that is where my friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana, really has misunder- 
stood the entire question which is now 
before the Senate. He does not realize 
the difference between the lands in the 
public-land States and the submerged 
lands, lands under the water, and how 
they were acquired originally, how their 
whole genesis is different, how the entire 
historic arrangement is different. Fur- 
thermore, if the lands in the public-land 
States are in the hands of private per- 
sons, those lands are subject to taxation. 
All those factors must be considered. 

Of course, Mr. President, the lands 
under the sea would not bring to anyone 
anything by way of taxation, and never 
have done so. So the two are entirely 
different, and in many respects the ac- 
quisition of these lands by the Federal 
Government has been somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

I wish to say to my friend that one 
stems from our national external sov- 
ereignty; the other comes to us under 
what we might call the old common- 
law title to property, the holding of prop- 
erty, and so forth. 
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Mr. LONG. There was no doubt that 
the Federal Government owned the land 
in the interior States, was there? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is undoubt- 
edly true. However, there is a difference 
between the two, and that is the dif- 
ference which the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has been unwilling to recognize. 
Of course, I can understand his posi- 
tion. He represents in part here the 
great State of Louisiana. Good gra- 
cious alive, Mr. President. Earlier today 
some Senators were speaking on the floor 
about having admitted to the floor of the 
Senate the attorney general of one of 
the States, to speak for some of the 

tates, in advising Senators. I never 
dreamed that would occur. That would 
have been the last thing I would ever 
have thought, namely, that the great 
State of Louisiana would need to have 
its attorney general sit here on the floor 
of the Senate at a time when the two 
able Senators from Louisiana were also 
here on the floor. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows that I did not make that 
request. 

Mr. HILL. I appreciate that fully, 
and I did not mean in any way to imply 
that the junior Senator from Louisiana 
did make the request. However, I can- 


not help but say that the presence here 
of the distinguished and able junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, who always is so 
able, indefatigable, and devoted in his 
efforts to look after the welfare and the 
interests of the people of his State, and 
who now seeks to take from the people 


of the United States a property which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has said belongs to all the people of the 
United States, illustrates how diligent 
and how zealous is the Senator from 
Louisiana in behalf of the people of his 
State. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further 
to me? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have not 
finished even the first paragraph of my 
speech, and I should like to proceed 
without too many interruptions. I do 
not think this debate is giving much light 
or information to the Senate. I am en- 
joying the debate, and I am sure the 
Senator from Louisiana is enjoying it, 
but I do not believe it is giving much 
information to the Senate. 

However, I yield to my friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator from 
Alabama says this measure is a give- 
away to the States, with respect to prop- 
erty that has been regarded as theirs for 
150 years, I ask the Senator whether this 
measure is any more a give-away than is 
the Minerals Leasing Act? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, I do not accept 
the Senator’s premise at all, namely, that 
this property has always belonged to the 
States. To the contrary, I think the 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was correct 
in the case of Toomer against Witsell, 
when he said that this property has al- 
ways belonged to the Nation. 
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Mr. President, if I may be allowed to 
proceed, I think I shall show that this 
property never belonged to the States. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. There is a great dif- 
ference between the oil under the land 
in the States and the oil under sub- 
merged lands along the coasts. The 
Minerals Leasing Act was designed to 
permit the discovery and development of 
oil-bearing lands in the interior areas, 
but that measure has no relationship to 
the situation we are considering at this 
time, in connection with which certain 
of the States are seeking to gain title to 
lands which the Supreme Court has held 
belong to the United States of America. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is exactly correct. 

Of course, Mr. President, we have been 
generous under the Minerals Leasing Act, 
just as we have been generous under the 
sugar subsidy, about which the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. President, in ordinary circum- 
stances it would give me great personal 
pleasure to support the enactment of 
any proposed legislation which would 
be of particular benefit to the people 
of California, Louisiana, and Texas. 
But here we are dealing with an issue 
which is more important than any single 

tate, more important than any single 
industry, more important than any spe- 
cial or local or private interest. We are 
dealing with a great national asset, de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to belong to the people of 
the United States: an asset which may 
prove essential to our national economic 
well-being in time of peace and vital to 
our common defense against threatened 
aggression; indeed, indispensable to our 
very national existence in time of war. 

A MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR GIFT 


The oil resources of the marginal sea 
and the Continental Shelf are too great 
to be dealt with as the plaything of a 
political game or the pawn of a financial 
grab. 

In an earlier speech in the Senate I 
pointed out that the ablest petroleum 
geologists in the oil industry estimate 
the offshore oil reserves of the marginal 
sea and the Continental Shelf at 15,000,- 
000,000 barrels. More than a year ago 
Dr. E. O. DeGolyer, of Dallas, Tex., who 
has an international reputation as one of 
the most outstanding petroleum geol- 
ogists in the world—if not the outstand- 
ing one—stated in an article in Life mag- 
azine that there may be 10,500,000,000 
barrels of oil along the coasts of Texas 
and Louisiana alone. The Geological 
Survey of the United States Department 
of the Interior confirms these estimates. 
At present prices, these 15,000,000,000 
barrels are worth over $40,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, I have stated that the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
himself, when speaking on the floor just 
a few days ago in the course of this 
debate, referred to the fact that un- 
doubtedly there are enormous amounts 
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of oil off the coast of Alaska. We also 
know that in addition to those enormous 
amounts of oil, there are large quanti- 
ties of gas. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe I can 
stand as an authority to the effect that 
there is oil off the coast of Alaska. That 
could be, but I do not know it to be so. 
I merely said that the Continental Shelf 
there is wider than the Continental Shelf 
along the coast line of the United States 
itself. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President I do not wish 
to attribute to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana statements which are not properly 
attributable to him. However, I am 
quite certain that the Senator from 
Louisiana will find, when he catches up 
with this precession, that there will be 
oil off the coast of Alaska, just as there 
is oil off the coast of Louisiana. 

In addition to the huge reserves of 
undersea oil off the coasts of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana, estimates pub- 
lished by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute and the American Gas Association 
state that there are also fabulous quanti- 
ties of gas. According to a bulletin in 
December a year ago, published jointly 
by the American Petroleum Institute and 
the American Gas Association, estimates 
of proven gas reserves off the coasts of 
these three States total a little over 140 
trillion cubic feet of gas. The commer- 
cial unit of gas measurement is 1,000 
cubic feet—called an mcf. This would 
place the gas reserves at 140,000,000,090 
mef. The price of gas per thousand 
cubic feet varies a little in different 
areas; but if we take 7 cents per thousand 
cubic feet as a fair figure for the purpose 
of arriving at the value of the gas re- 
serves, and if we multiply it by the 140,- 
000,000,000 mcf., we find that the gas is 
worth almost $10,000,000,000. 

We have seen the pressures that have 
been exerted, the false fronts that have 
been constructed. We have seen the 
parade of scarecrows that have been led 
up and down the aisles and in and out 
of the committee rooms of both Houses 
of Congress. Despite the false fronts, 
despite the specious arguments, despite 
the political pressures, I do not believe 
that the United States Senate is willing 
to assume the responsibility of giving 
away billions of dollars worth of the 
people’s property. Indeed, I do not be- 
lieve that the House of Representatives, 
which has already passed this measure, 
will be willing on the final show-down to 
assume such a responsibility. Indeed, 
Mr. President, I remind the Senate that 
the House of Representatives refused to 
assume that responsibility, as was dem- 
onstrated when the House of Represen- 
tatives sustained the President’s veto of 
the previous give-away bill. 

Today it is my purpose to analyze the 
measure which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives was rejected by the Senate 
committée, but is being offered here as a 
substitute for Senate Joint Resolution 
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20, and to strip from it the false labels 
intended to conceal this unprecedented 
proposal for giveaway and grab. Some 
of these labels are designed to frighten 
the American people and the American 
Congress. Others are designed to lull 
them into a desired sense of serenity as 
to what the joint resolution proposes to 
do. Let us, therefore, take a look at the 
RecorD and see just what the sponsors 
of this measure propose to do with the 
Nation’s offshore oil reserves. 
“TIDELANDS” A MISNOMER 


In the first place, the very name by 
which the joint resolution has been 
tagged is a spurious one. It has been 
called a “Tidelands bill.” The fact is 
that this joint resolution has nothing 
whatever to do with the tidelands, just as 
the measure which preceded it had noth- 
ing to do with the tidelands. The tide- 
lands, properly called, are the lands 
around the coast which lie between the 
high-water mark and the low-water 
mark of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The Federal 
Government has never asserted the 
slightest claim to ownership or dominion 
over the tidelands or the oil or other 
minerals which may lie beneath them. 

For more than a century the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held— 
and in the California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana cases this holding has been reaf- 
firmed—that the States—and here I 
quote the Court in the California case— 
are now seized of “ownership of lands 
under inland navigable waters such as 
rivers, harbors, and even tidelands down 
to the low-water mark.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In addition to the fact 
that the Federal Government has never 
asserted ownership to inland waters, is it 
not true that an amendment has been 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, supported by a number 
of other Senators, which clearly sets 
forth that the Federal Government does 
not now, and never expects to assert 
ownership, of any of the inland waters? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York is entirely correct. I expected to 
refer to that amendment next in my re- 
marks. But the Senator has stated it 
so well that I wish to thank him for his 
contribution. The amendment has been 
adopted by the Senate. The amendment 
is now an integral part of the pending 
measure, and it confirms the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
which hold that all of the submerged 
lands under the inland navigable waters 
and the tidelands belong to the several 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama will recall that I spoke to him 
recently about an editorial which ap- 
peared in the leading newspaper of my 
State, the Minneapolis Star, in refer- 
ence to this very name, “tidelands,” and 
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to the influence which “tidelands” has 
insofar as denying State control over 
those areas under rivers and under 
lakes. The editor, I am sure, did not 
wilfully misstate what was his opinion. 
He stated that it was clear to all people 
that the tidelands, or, as he called them, 
the submerged lands, under rivers and 
lakes, belong to the States; and yet that 
the measure which we are considering 
would deny to the States the land under 
the rivers and under the lakes. 

Mr. HILL. It would not deny but 
would confirm the States’ rights, titles, 
and interests in those submerged lands; 
and in confirming the Siates’ rights, 
titles, and interest, it would confirm the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, deci- 
sions beginning, incidentally, with a case 
in my State of Alabama—Pollard against 
Hagen—over 100 years ago. In that 
case, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the right, title, and in- 
terest in -tidelands was in the particu- 
lar State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL, There have been approxi- 
mately 52 subsequent decisions, includ- 
ing the decisions.in the California, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas cases, confirming the 
fact, as the Senator has said, that title 
is in the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yet the opposi- 
tion to the Senator’s point of view has 
tried to distort this picture by making 
it appear as if the Federal Government 
were going to step in, by court action, 
to usurp those established rights, which 
we are now proposing to confirm by law. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. Unable to sustain on the mer- 
its their contention as to the rights they 
might have to the lands under the mar- 
ginal sea and the Continental Shelf, 
they reached out and set up as a bogy- 
man the idea that perhaps the Federal 
Government was going to take over all 
inland waterways. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is the wid- 
ows-and-orphans aspect of this picture, 
is it not? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
they went so far, in trying to paint a 
picture of an iniquitous Federal Govern- 
ment, as to state that there would be a 
question as to the title and the owner- 
ship and the control even of piers and 
structures which project from the land 
into the waters? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
If there has been any bogeyman of which 
the mind of man could conceive, which 
has not been brought into this picture, 
I do not know what it is. But, fortu- 
nately, the people of the United States 
understand this issue. They know what 
is involved, just as we in the Senate 
know what is involved. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
friend from South Dakota. 
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Mr.CASE. AsI understand the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, it goes to the applica- 
tion of the funds, or a certain portion 
of the funds, leaving the remainder of 
the bill, which is to be offered as an 
amendment, to take care of the contro- 
versy as to the different types of land 
to be embraced. 

Mr. HILL. No, all the funds which 
would accrue would be subject to this 
amendment, I would say to the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. But the amendment it- 
self does not go to the determination 
of the title to the land between the Con- 
tinental Shelf and the 3-mile limit, 
does it? 

Mr. HILL. No. The amendment it- 
self does not go into that question at all, 
because the joint resolution to which the 
amendment is offered deals with all of 
that. This is merely a perfecting amend- 
ment to the joint resolution. It is nota 
substitute for the joint resolution. It 
merely goes to that section dealing with 
the funds, and then the amendment 
would provide the manner in which the 
funds should be distributed. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that if 
that question could be clearly understood 
by the Members of the Senate generally, 
there would be little opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. I thank my distinguished 
friend for his contribution, and for mak- 
ing the point entirely clear to the Senate. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the whole 
question of a threatened Federal claim 
to ownership of the tidelands, lands un- 
der the rivers, harbors, bays, inlets, and 
other navigable waters lying inside the 
low-water mark of the sea is a bugaboo 
designed to get the backing of the other 
45 States behing the 3 States which seek 
to have the Federal Government give 
them billions of dollars’ worth of oil and 
gas, and perhaps other minerals. We 
do not know; it may be that as time 
goes on and modern technology de- 
velops—and we have discovered many 
things in recent years—other valuable 
minerals may be found. Let us remem- 
ber that, once we give away this land, 
we can never reclaim it; it is gone; it is 
lost. 

As I have said, the tidelands and other 
inland navigable waters are definitely 
not involved in this controversy. What 
is here involved and what was involved 
in the three historic cases of United 
States against California, United States 
against Texas, and the United States 
against Louisiana was the ownership of 
the rich oil lands lying under the mar- 
ginal seas; that is, lying beyond the low- 
water mark out to the 3-mile limit. 
These lands are constantly under the 
waters of the sea and their ownership 
had never been adjudicated prior to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in these 
three cases that followed the discovery 
of oil a few years ago. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. Jus- 
tice Reed, of the Supreme Court, who, as 
we recall, dissented in the California 
case, himself stated, as a dissenter, that 
this question had never been previously 
adjudicated or determined. That was 
confirmed a little later on by the Chief 
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Justice of the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Toomer against Witsell, and it 
was similarly confirmed in the Louisiana 
and Texas cases. In those cases, the 
three States involved asserted that they 
were the owners of the oii, while on the 
other hand the Attorney General con- 
tended that the Federal Government was 
the owner. The Attorney General’s con- 
tention was upheld by the Supreme Court 
in each of the three cases. 

The purpose of the give-away bill is 
to overrule the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions and to give away the oil which 
ies under the marginal sea. Title IiI 
of the give-away bill—that is, the 
amendment which will be offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
{[Mr. ConNALLY]—goes even beyond the 
marginal sea and proposes to give to the 
States an interest in the royaities de- 
rived from oil in the Continental Sheif, 
namely, the submerged lands of the 
American Continent which lie beyond 
the 3-mile limit. Title ITI of the give- 
away bill deals with a proposition which 
was never considered by the Supreme 
Court in any of the three cases to which 
I have referred, and it goes far beyond 
the most fantastic claims ever made by 
the proponents of State ownership or 
State control. 

So, Mr. President, I again emphasize 
that this is not a tidelands bill. This is 
a bill to give away to three States the 
Nation’s oil, which the Supreme Court 
has said belongs to all the people of the 
United States—— 


Mr. FNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield at that point? 


Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the first place, 
I think the Senator from Alabama knows 
that there are many oc us who believe 
that the States had for more than 150 
years and, in the case of my State of 
California, for approximately 100 years, 
sovereignty and title out to the 3-mile 
limit, until the question was raised in a 
suit by the then Secretary of the Interior 
and the Department of Justice. I think 
the Senator. also well knows that there 
are many of us who feel that there is a 
valid claim on the part of the States to 
have that area restored to them and who 
are not in favor of title III of the so- 
called Walter bill or the Connally substi- 
tute amendment which would go beyond 
the historic boundaries of the State on to 
the Continental Shelf, and for that rea- 
son they joined with the able Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Ho.uanp] in a bill 
which strikes out, in effect, title III of 
the Walter bill. 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to know 
that my friend from California—and he 
is aware of the esteem in which I hold 
him—is not asking for all the oil, all 
the gas, and all the minerals which may 
lie under the sea, but is asking only for 
a good portion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, I yield to my 
good friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Even the Walters bill 
would leave the Federal Government 
with 6242 percent of the revenue pro- 
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duced from the Continental Shelf. After 
all 95 percent of the submerged land is 
on the Continental Shelf beyond State 
boundaries. 

Mr. HILL. I did not say my friend 
was going to take every drop of oil; I said 
he was trying to take oil, gas, and per- 
haps cther minerals which belong to all 
the people of the United States. An ex- 
tremely large slice belonging to the peo- 
ple would be taken. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the able and 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
know that when the Supreme Court in 
its decision divested the State of Cali- 
fornia and in subsequent decisions di- 
vested other States of that which for a 
hundred years or more had been recog- 
nized as belonging to them, it did not at 
that time assert that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had ownership, but enunciated 
the new and, we feel, very dangerous doc- 
trine of paramount rights? 

Mr. HILL. But they did not stop with 
paramount rights. They also asserted 
the proposition of the Federal Govern- 
ment having full dominium. The rea- 
son why the Supreme Court used the 
words “paramount rights,” “power,” and 
“full dominium,” was that our rights and 
our dominium in this area came within 
the realm of international relations, in- 
ternational law, and international agree- 
ments. The Supreme Court did not re- 
frain from using the word “title” because 
of any question in its mind as to any 
rights of the State of California, but 
because of the fact that we were in the 
realm of international affairs. In fact, 
the language of the Court, as I recall, 
stated very clearly that California did 
not have any ownership in these lands. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

fr. LONG. The Senator has brought 
in the international complications. He 
has been speaking of the resources as 
belonging to all the people. Is he speak- 
ing of all the people in the world or of 
all the people in the United States? It 
occurs to me that if these resources be- 
long to all the people, perhaps we are 
going to see other nations of the world 
claiming they are entitled to some of 
the resources of the Continental Shelf 
off the United States. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana knows that I was speaking of the 
people of the United States. But there 
is no gainsaying the fact that when we 
leave the shores of the United States and 
go out into the great ocean, we get into 
an international realm. I am sure that 
my brilliant friend from Louisiana recog- 
nizes that fact. 

Mr. LONG. Was it not a Representa- 
tive from Alabama, Mr. Hobbs, who 
argued that the resources belonged to 
the family of nations? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot say what he 
argued. He was a very fine, estimable 
gentleman and a very able lawyer. 

Mr. LONG. I agree. 
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Mr. HILL. The Supreme Court de- 
cided that the State of California was 
not the owner of the 3-mile marginal 
belt along its coast—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor say that the Federal Government has 
paramount rights or full dominium over 
all the 48 States, and, therefore, might 
in the future assert a right to the min- 
erals beneath the soil on some broad 
theory: 

Mr. HILL. No; I would not only not 
say that, but ILinvite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, beginning with a 
case in the State of Alabama, which com- 
pletely nullify any such suggestion as 
that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What confidence 
can one have in those decisions if in some 
future situation judges might be ap- 

ointed who would perhaps change and 
upset the theories which have been ex- 
pressed for a period of a hundred years, 
as was the case in the tidelands cases. 

Mr. B The Supreme Court not 
only did not unset or change those de- 
cisions, but it reaffirmed and ratified 
them and once again proclaimed them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There is a consid- 
erable difference of opinion on that 
point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A good deal of ef- 
fort is being made to differentiate be- 
tween what we call property rights and 
sovereign jurisdiction over an area. I 
think the opinion of the Court in the 
Texas case contained some very enlight- 
ening language. I quote from that case 
as reported in the hearings on page 492: 

roperty rights must then be so subordi- 
nated to political rights as in substance to 
coalesce and unite in the national sovereign. 
Today the controversy is over oil. Tomor- 
row it may be over some other substance 
or mineral or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself. If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward o* low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interests and national responsibili- 


ties. That is the source of national rights 
in it. 


But the Senator is interpreting the 
language of the Court and saying that 
property rights are inclusive within the 
rights of the national sovereign, and the 
principle of sovereign power is a 
principle which is recognized in the do- 
main of international law. The term 
“title’—— 

Mr. HILL. A better word is 
minium.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The term as the 
Senator uses it, in terms of fee-simple 
title, is something which relates to what 
we call our national law. 

Mr. HILL. Or common law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Common law, yes. 
Dominion or jurisdiction or sovereignty 
relates more specifically to international 
law, and in this instance I think it is 
wrong to try to confuse what we call 


“do- 
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common law or civil law, which is statu- 
tory law, with international law, which 
deals with the rights between nations, 
on which these very cases are based. 
Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for his splendid contribution. 
A GIFT NOT A QUITCLAIM 


Mr. President, this proposed give-away 
legislation has also been misnamed a 
quitclaim bill. Those of my colleagues 
who are lawyers will clearly realize what 
a false label this is. If my neighbor and 
I both claim a certain strip of ground 
that falls within the boundaries of our 
respective properties, we may wish to 
settle the matter without litigation. 
Each of us may have been advised by his 
lawyer that he has a good title to the 
property in question. One of us must be 
wrong. Each of us thinks he is right, 
but, in the absence of some court deci- 
sion, neither of us can be sure which is 
right. Under these circumstances it 
might be desirable for us to compromise 
the matter rather than to incur the ex- 
pense, the delay, and the bad feeling 
incident to a lawsuit. If that is the way 
my neighbor and I feel about the con- 
troversy, it would be natural for one of 
us to pay the other a sum of money, in 
return for which the rival claimant would 
abandon his claim and put an end to 
the controversy. If we resorted to that 
procedure, then one of us would give a 
quitclaim deed to the other relinquish- 
ing all claims to the disputed property. 

If, Mr. President, there had never been 
any litigation between Texas, California, 
and Louisiana and the Federal Govern- 
ment; if there had never been a judicial 
determination as to the ownership of the 
oil lying under the marginal sea; if these 
things had never happened, then it 
might be proper to talk about a quitclaim 
bill. But all questions of claim have been 
settled. There has been litigation, and 
there has been a solemn determination 
of all the issues by the highest judicial 
tribunal known to our constitutional sys- 
tem, the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, after the suits have been 
brought, the briefs submitted, the argu- 
ments made, and the cases decided, how 
can there be any serious talk about quit- 
claims to $50,000,000,000 worth of oil and 
gas? The Supreme Court of the United 
States has consistently held that this 
oil belongs not to the States but to the 
Nation. There is no controversy to be 
settled, nothing to be quitclaimed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Did not the distinguished 
Mr. Justice Black, who is from the Sen- 
ator’s State, and himself a former United 
States Senator, indicate in his opinion 
that it was up to Congress to decide what 
should be done with this property? 

Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President. I think 
if one reads the language in the light of 
its text, he will find that Mr. Justice 
Black had particular reference to the 
fact that perhaps certain improvements 
had been made on the property and cer- 
tain things had been done that would 
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create equities there, and he knew that 
the Congress of the United States would 
be fair and absolutely considerate in 
dealing with any equities or any ques- 
tions which might arise. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Alabama know that Mr. Perlman, the 
Solicitor General, testifying for the Fed- 
eral Government, said it was up to Con- 
gress to decide what disposition should be 
made of this property and the profits 
which may come from it? 

Mr. HILL. Of course Congress is the 
trustee of this property, just as Congress 
is the trustee of other property. Con- 
gress is the trustee of this very Capitol 
building. I suppose Congress, if it de- 
sired, could give away this Capitol build- 
ing. It might even move it to Baton 
Rouge. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that al- 
though it has not been my pleasure to 
visit the capitol of Louisiana, the father 
of the distinguished junior Senatof from 
Louisiana erected that building, and I 
understand it is one of the finest build- 
ings in the United States, there being no 
other building in America that more fully 
reflects the dignity, the majesty, power, 
and greatness of a people than the cap- 
itol building at Baton Rouge reflects the 
greatness of the people of Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. At least for a 
moment we are in agreement. 

Mr. HILL. In thatI rejoice. 

Mr. President, if I may continue with 
my quitclaim parallel, if my neighbor 
and I, instead of compromising our dif- 
ferences, had gone to law, and if the 
courts had decided that the property in 
dispute belonged to me and not to my 
neighbor, then there would be no ques- 
tion of my quitclaiming anything. If 
my neighbor wanted the property, and 
if I were willing to sell it, perhaps he 
might buy it from me. Or, if I were suffi- 
ciently generous, I might even give it to 
him. But the newspaper Labor, the 
organ of the Railway Brotherhoods, put 
the oil issue in a nutshell when it stated 
“$40,000,000,000 is too much to give 
away.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator speaks 
of $40,000,000,000, he is speaking of the 
total value of all oil that might lie under 
the Continental Shelf. I think that is a 
very high estimate. Nevertheless, the 
Senator well knows that there would not 
be a net return of $40,000,000,000 merely 
because $40,000,000,000 worth of oil 
might be there. It would be necessary 
to reduce the estimate to about one- 
sixth of that figure, which would be 
about the best we could hope to get 
as royalty from oil and gas leases. 
If the Senator will divide by 6, he 
will not get $40,000,000,000, but around 
$7,000,000,000. 

Mr. HILL. That might depend upon 
circumstances. If the United States 
needed the oil for its airplanes, battle- 
ships, and submarines, we might use 
far more than 1244 percent. I must say 
to the Senator, because I wish to be 
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perfectly frank with him, that of course 
there will be some cost involved in the 
exploitation and development of the 
property. To take the oil from under 
the property we are discussing will cost 
money. I agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana as to that. 

Mr. LONG. I doubt if the Senator 
himself could get more than one barrel 
out of six. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has estimated that the most that 
could be obtained, if the property were 
fully developed, would be about $100,- 
000,000 a year. As the Senator knows, 
the first budget estimate for Federal 
aid to education was $300,000,000 a year, 
or three times the revenue which the 
Secretary of the Interior estimates the 
submerged lands could yield if they were 
fully developed. 

Mr. HILL. I have a statement from 
the Senator’s own committee, in a re- 
port filed by its distinguished chairman, 
the Senator from Wyoming, which sets 
forth the figures I have given, namely, 
13,000,000,000 barrels of oil. That is 
to be found at page 5 of the committee 
report. 

Mr. LONG. Ido not know who wrote 
the committee report. 

Mr. HILL. It bears the name of the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manonety]. It is from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. LONG. I know the Senator from 
Wyoming has subscribed to the figures 
given by the Secretary of the Interior, 
when he estimated that the property, 
fully developed, might yield the Gov- 
ernment perhaps as much as $100,000,- 
000 a year. But I have not seen any 
estimate greater than that by anyone 
in a responsible position to make such 
an estimate. 

Mr. HILL. This estimate is carried in 
the committee report, which is what I 
have stated earlier in my remarks—13,- 
000,000,000 barrels. 

Mr. LONG. That was a personal re- 
port by the chairman, so far as I know, 
because it was not submitted to me, 
and I doubt whether it was submitted 
to other members of the committee, if 
my experience was the same as that of 
other members of the committee. 

Mr. HILL. The chairman of the com- 
mittee thought so much of the estimate 
that he included it in the report on the 
joint resolution for the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr, LONG. Of course, the Senator 
knows that the chairman of the com- 
mittee is the principal exponent of the 
Federal position in this matter. 

Mr. HILL, I understand that, but I 
do not believe that that would affect the 
position of the chairman on the esti- 
mate. I think the chairman would have 
the same desire to present a true esti- 
mate as would the Senator from Loui- 
siana, the Senator from Alabama, or any 
other Member of this body. We who seek 
to preserve this property as trustees are, 
of course, naturally very anxious to 
know exactly what the value of the prop- 
erty may be. 
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SYNTHETIC HISTORIC RIGHTS 


The sponsors of this give-away legis- 
lation have referred to it as a bill to re- 
store the historic rights of the States to 
the submerged lands underlying the 
marginal sea. As I have already pointed 
out, title III of the give-away bill—that 
is, the bill passed by the House, and now 
offered in the form of a substitute by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy]—reaches far beyond the 
marginal seas, and I shall in this con- 
nection discuss it in a few moments at 
greater length. But even if this legis- 
lation were confined to handing over to 
the States just the oil underlying the 
marginal sea, it would still be incorrect 
to call it a bill to restore the historic 
rights of the States. No decision of the 
Supreme Court had ever held that this 
property belonged to the States. As I 
stated earlier, even in the dissenting 
opinion by Mr. Justice Reed it was de- 
clared that the question had never been 
litigated and adjudicated. While it may 
be true that the States claimed certain 
rights, or assumed certain rights, the 
Supreme Court, in the Texas, California, 
and Louisiana cases, held that these 
claims and assumptions were not valid. 

Sometimes the proponents of this leg- 
islation talk of the historic rights of the 
States as if the States and their lessees 
had been drilling oil wells in the mar- 
ginal seas for centuries. The fact is that 
it was only a few years ago that anyone 
suspected the existence of something to 
fight about. Then, when these three 
States and the Federal Government had 
reason to believe that valuable reserves 
of oil existed beneath the marginal seas, 
the controversy started to brew. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HILL, I yield to my friend from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the able 
Senator from Alabama has quite accu- 
rately portrayed the situation. The 
Federal Government had never chal- 
lenged the right of the States to their 
borders, extending out three English 
miles into the sea in the case of Cali- 
fornia, and 10 miles in the case of 
Texas, which had been an independent 
republic. The cupidity of the Federal 
Government was not excited until oil 
had been developed by the State of Cali- 
fornia and other States. When the Fed- 
eral Government saw that there were 
mineral resources within the boundaries 
of California, in an area which is as 
much a part of the State of California 
as are our inland valleys such as the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, it 
excited the cupidity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it undertook to seize a part 
of the sovereignty of the State of Cali- 
fornia and other States involved. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator uses the term 
“cupidity.” I shall not argue with him. 
He might have used the word “cupidity” 
with reference to the Federal Govern- 
ment as meaning all the States except 
perhaps three—that is, 45 States. Some- 
one else might use the word ‘‘cupidity” 
with reference to the three other States. 
The iact remains, as the Supreme Court 
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has said in at least four different de- 
cision, that this question had never 
arisen. As the Court said, these lands 
have never belonged to California or 
Louisiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. How does the able 
Senator from Alabama explain the fact 
that, not once, but on numerous occa- 
sions when the issue arose as to whether 
the Federal Government had any power 
to lease, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the very one who later reversed himself, 
by written instrument had said that that 
power vested in the State governments? 
How does the Senator explain the fact 
that on numerous occasions, not only 
in my State of California, but in other 
States of the Union where the Federal 
Government wanted deeded to it control 
over certain areas, it insisted upon re- 
ceiving a grant from the legislature, or 
from the municipal body, as the case 
might be? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to my friend that 
the late Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Ickes, was very frank about this matter 
when he appeared before the committee, 
He said that when he came into office 
he found in existence the policy that the 
submerged lands did not belong to the 
Federal Government, and that he fol- 
lowed that policy until he had the time 
and occasion to examine into it, but that 
when he examined into it he found that 
that policy, which some predecessor of 
his had adopted, was subject to such 
serious question that he urged that the 
Government, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, file suit in the 
Supreme Court to have the question 
adjudicated. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
why the Secretary of the Interior looked 
into the question? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know why he 
looked into it. I know that one of his 
predecessors as Secretary of the Interior 
was Albert B. Fall. I believe that if 
he had been one of my predecessors in 
office, I would have looked into every 
policy I might have inherited from him. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that this problem arose, so far as we 
can determine—and we certainly have 
committee reports which so state—be- 
cause certain Federal lease applicants 
hoped to obtain valuable leases by an 
offer of perhaps 50 cents an acre? 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. I will tell the 
Senator when this question really arose 
and became serious. It became serious 
when this august body—as it is often 
described—the Senate of the United 
States, passed Senate Joint Resolution 
208. That joint resolution was passed 
in August 1937. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell me 
what the vote was? 

Mr. HILL. It was passed unani- 
mously, 


March 26 


Mr. LONG. What the Senator means 
is that it slipped through on the call of 
the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I do not mean that at all. 
Iam not going to impute to the Senators 
from Louisiana who were here at that 
time any less diligence or alertness in 
the defense and protection of the rights 
of Louisiana than characterizes the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana today. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell me 
what action there was in the House on 

he same joint resolution when it 
reached the House? ; 

Mr. HILL. As I recall, the House 
Committee on the Judiciary struck out 
the States of California and Texas, and 
reported the joint resolution relating 
only to the State of California. That 
was back in 1937. I believe that at that 
time the cuestion was localized in the 
State of California. The House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reported the 
joint resolution with that amendment, 
but the House did not act on the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A moment ago the 
Senator, in colloquy with the Senator 
from Louisiana, mentioned the fact that 
there was a precedent or a tradition on 
the part of the Federal Government to 
reserve to the States the right to lease 
certain submerged lands. He stated 
that at one time the policy was that such 
right resided in the States, but that that 
policy was changed by the late Secretary 
of the Interior, the Honorable Mr. Ickes, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. Thatis my understanding. 
The Senator can speak for himself so 
far as his own understanding is con- 
cerned, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understood 
the Senator from Alabama, he stated 
that the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Interior which had been reversed or 
contested was that of the late and well- 
known Secretary of the Interior Albert 
B. Fall. 

Mr. HILL. No; I did not say that. I 
did not say that it was his policy. I 
do not know whether he adopted it or 
not. I said that the late Albert B. Fali 
was one of Secretary Ickes’ predecessors. 
Then I said that certainly if I had been 
a successor to Albert B. Fall, particularly 
where oil was concerned, I would have 
carefully examined any policy which 
had been adopted or approved or fol- 
lowed by Mr. Fall. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the Senator is saying that the policy 
prior to Mr. Ickes had been that of State 
leasing. 

Mr. HILL. That is my understandings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure that the 
Senator would also like to have the 
REcorD show that at one period in the 
history of this Nation the protection of 
the public rights, so far as oil reserves 
were concerned, was not too assiduous. 
In other words, such rights were not 
carefully guarded. There were such 
things as the Elk Hills lease and the 
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Teapot Dome oil case, all of which had 
something to do with the public interest 
and with the people’s Treasury. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it any wonder 
that the late Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Ickes, should want to examine into 
any kind of precedent which had been 
established in former days, relating to 
the natural resources of the American 
people? 

Mr. HILL. It was the most natural 
thing for him to do, and one for which 
I feel he deserves the commendation of 
the American people, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is one 
which has earned him the commenda- 
tion of the American people, because he 
will go down in American history as one 
of the great protectors of our natural 
resources. 


Mr. HILL. I doubt if we have ever 


had, in the history of the United States, 
a more diligent and zealous watchman 
on the tower in behalf of the public 
interest of the people of the United 
States, than the late Harold L. Ickes. 
President, will the 


Mr. LONG. Mr. 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator was dis- 

ussing the reason why Mr. Ickes 
changed his mind. If he will look at 
page 235 of the printed hearings he will 
see, in Mr. Ickes’ own words, the reason 
why he changed his mind. All this taik 
about going back and protecting the 
public interest had nothing to do with it. 
Mr. Ickes stated, as appears on page 235 
of the record: 

Aman by the name of Uel T. McCurry came 
in. He was one of the early ones. He had 
filed. Then others came in, and I finally 
concluded that while I would not presume to 
pass on the law to determine whether or not 
the Federal Government had title, or the 
States’ governments, there was enough doubt 
so that the courts, which after all are cur 
tribunals to decide what the law is, should 
have a chance to pass upon this question. 

It was on that basis, and on that basis 
alone, that I thought that the whole subject 
matter should go to the Federal courts for 
decision. 

The Senator will notice that the pre- 
vious paragraph relates to Federal appli- 
cants for leases in areas where, under 
State leases, oil had already been dis- 
covered. 

Mr. HILL.’ I think there is no ques- 
tion about that. But had Mr. Ickes 
wished to do so, he could have held fast 
to the policy adopted by his predecessors, 
end continued to tell applicants for Fed- 
eral leases, “We have nothing to do with 
it. Wecannot grant you leases.” 

But what did he do? Being zealous in 
the public interest and devoted to the 
public welfare he began to examine the 
question, and when doubt was raised in 
his mind he sought to have the question 
judicially determined. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield to 
my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
Mr. Ickes was a very able attorney. On 
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December 22, 1933, Mr. Ickes wrote a let- 
ter, as an attorney, and referred to the 
law. He said in the letter: 

It has been distinctly settled * * * 
that title to the shore and under water in 
front of lands so granted inures to the State 
in which they are situated * * * such 
title to the shore and the lands under water 
is regarded as incident to the sovereignty of 
the State * * *, The foregoing is a 
statement of the settled law, and therefore 
no right can be granted to you either under 
the Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
437)— 

He knew what the law was— 
or under any public land law to the bed of 
the Pacific Ocean whether within cr without 
the 3-mile limit. Title to the soil under the 
ocean within the 3-mile limit is in the State 
of California, and the land may not be appro- 
priated except by authority of the State. 


Mr. HILL. Surely Mr. Ickes did not 
deny that law. 

Mr. LONG. No. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from Lou- 
isiana were to examine the files I am 
sure he would find that that letter was 
a form letter which had been made up 
before Mr. I¢kes went into office. This 
was in the early months of Mr. Ickes’ 
administration. When he first went in- 
to office he followed that policy, and he 
sent out this form letter. He assumed 
responsibility for it as the Secretary of 
the Interior. I do not know whether 
he wrote the letter. At any rate, he did 
not deny it. It went out under his sig- 
nature. It went out under his signature 
just as a letter sometimes goes out of 
my office under my signature, or a letter 
goes out under the name of the Senator 
from Louisiana from his office, and in 
those instances we assume responsibility 
for such letters. He assumed responsi- 
bility for the letter. He said he was 
following the policy that had been laid 
down. I imagine it was a form letter. 
I do not believe it was carefully pre- 
pared. There is no telling how long be- 
fore Mr. Ickes came into office it had 
been prepared. 

However, he went into the subject and 
examined it. When he did so, as a good 
lawyer—and the Senator from Louisiana 
said he was a good lawyer—he had 
doubts about it, and he said, “I cannot 
sit here and be a trustee for the people 
of the United States and take this posi- 
tion if I am wrong about it. I must 
have the Government go to court and 
have the question adjudicated.” 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iam very happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from 

Mr. TOBEY. New Hampshire. 

Mr. HILL. The truth of the matter is 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire is so great and so able that 
we do not think of him in connection with 
any one State. 

Mr. TOBEY. 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. He is a Senator of the 
United States. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator very 
much. In those terms I now speak. 
There are many cross currents floating 
around, and many smoke screens be- 


I thank the Senator 
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fuddle some of us. Of course that is not 
very difficult to do, but I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama one question. Of course we are 
Senators of the United Siates, but, be- 
fore we are Senators of the United States, 
I should like to say that one of the attri- 
butes we have as Senators is that of hav- 
ing a paramount duty, namely, that as 
Senators of the United States we are 
fiduciaries and trustees for the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY. The very question be- 
fore us is, Is this joint resolution in the 
interest of the people of the United 
States? The land has been described 
as land belonging to all the people. That 
being so, along comes the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt], who offers an 
amendment to give these billions of dol- 
lars to the cause of educating the school 
children of our country. Am I correct 
so far? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 3 

Mr. TOBEY. Can the Senator from 
Alabama measure any higher degree of 
efficiency and justice than a vote for the 
Hill amendment to give this vast amount 
of money to the cause of education of our 
children, who are the choicest assets of 
America? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is it not about time that 
we do the one thing that is in our hearts, 
for the benefit of the whole Union, and 
the whole is greater than any part, 
though the greatest part is our child 
life—and not be influenced by the col- 
lusion between 48 attorneys general, who 
represent the most powerful lobby that 
has sprung up in our land? Ed Pauley 
and others of unsavory reputation have 
spent a great deal of money and have 
brought a great deal of pressure to bear 
on how Senators shall vote. I say to my 
colleagues: Wake up. See what is going 
on. Save these priceless assets for the 
welfare of the children of America. I 
can hardly wait to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I am very proud of the 
fact that the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire is one of the coauthors 
of this amendment. He is a cosponsor 
of thé amendment with the Senator from 
Alabama, and other Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TOBEY. I am foursquare with 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is no 
one I would rather see stand foursquaie 
with me than the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. I thank him for 
his timely and eloquent contribution. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana has had the impression for a 
long time that those of us who favor the 
positions of the States are pictured as be- 
ing spokesmen of the vicious oil lobby, 
which is supposed to be so dreadful. Now 
that the oil companies are on the side of 
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the Federal advocates in favor of Senate 
joint resolution 20, we are told that this 
lobby of the attorneys general of Amer- 
ica is a terrible lobby and is made up of 
a group too terrible for anyone to be 
associated with ‘t. Apparently we must 
be smeared in one way or another be- 
cause we defend the position of the 
States. If we are to be smeared, it would 
be noted that among those who must 
share this smear are the American Bar 
Association, the Council of Governors, 
the Council of Mayors and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am Gelighted to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I listened earlier 
in the afternoon to the statement that 
those who support the position of the 
States were now immune from the oil 
lobby charge. I heard the Senator from 
Wyoming say there is no doubt that the 
oil companies are anxious that there be 
passed some such legislation as that now 
before the Senate. Let me make it per- 
fectly clear to my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that the oil com- 
panies are interested in something hap- 
pening here which will clarify the situ- 
ation, so that they can produce oil. They 
know that when they produce oil, even 
with the severance tax which will be 
taken out of royalties, there will be bil- 
lions of dollars left for the oil com- 
panies. 

I say that the oil companies are put- 
ting their profits above any other kind 
of consideration, litigation, or legal prin- 
ciple. They say, “Let us drill for oil. 
If we have to give some of the profit to 
the so-called Hill Foundation for Educa- 
tion, we will give it, although we would 
rather have all of it.” 

Mr. President, let us get the oil lobby 
out of the picture. What they want is 
the oil. Oilis gold. When they get their 
hands on the gold they will get enough 
out of it and still have plenty to go 
around. They want to produce the oil, 
We are perfectly willing to let them pro- 
duce the oil, but we want them to do 
what the Senator from New Hampshire 
said so brilliantly and so inspirationally, 
namely, we want this black gold that 
comes out of the ground to be sharéd by 
the school children of America, so that 
the school children may appreciate the 
wonders of this Nation through the edu- 
cation which will be theirs. There could 
be no finer purpose to which a program 
could be dedicated than the program 
proposed in the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt]. The oil companies would have to 
go a long way to do something as good 
for our country and at the same time 
get a good profit out of it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, facetiously perhaps, that oil 
is not gold. The State of California has 
had experience in that connection, since 
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it is one of the great gold-mining States 
of the Union. It was gold that brought 
California into the Union. I will say 
that the policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly of this administra- 
tion, have to all intents and purposes 
destroyed the gold mining industry in 
California. The policies of this admin- 
istration have seized our tidelands which 
for a hundred years the people of Cali- 
fernia felt were as much a part of their 
State as some of our inland valleys, such 
as Sacramento and San Joaquin. The 
people of California have seen that pol- 
icy extended to water resources. 

I want the Senator from Minnesota to 
know that this is not a partisan question 
in California. Without exception, every 
congressional representative of that 
State, whether a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, all members of the State Legisla- 
ture, whether Democratic or Republican, 
all State office holders, whether Repub- 
lican, like the present Governor, Gov- 
ernor Warren, or Democratic, like the 
able Attorney General, Pat Brown, think 
that a great injustice has been done to 
our State and to the other coastal States 
of the Union. We do not believe the 
Federal Government has any right to 
use for education, or for any other pur- 
pose the revenues from these oil lands. 
To the contrary, we believe that the his- 
toric boundaries of the States should be 
restored to them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morray in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This play on words, 
this semantics about gold or what kind 
of gold, is not the issue. The fact of the 
matter is that the oil operators have 
not been able to do the drilling they 
want to do because of the situation now 
existing as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. That situation is at a 
dead end, an impasse. 

Of course, as the Senator has said, 
some of the oil operators have said, in 
effect, that they favor the passage of the 
joint resolution, so they can begin to 
drill for oil, but that they wish it to be 
crystal clear that the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama will provide that 
when the production occurs, some of the 
“gold” from the royalties will go into a 
national fund which will be of help to 
education. I submit that such a fund 
will help Alabama, California, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Minnesota, among the other 
States. 

I submit further that not a scintilla of 
evidence has been presented to the Sen- 
ate and not sufficient evidence has been 
presented to the Supreme Court to ne- 
gate the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has sovereign power and domin- 
ion over the submerged lands and the 
coastal lands or Continental Shelf, and 
has the right to exercise that power, in- 
cluding the exercise of sovereign rights, 
which include property rights. 

Mr. President, this is a fundamental 
matter of national sovereignty. The 
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question is whether the people of the 
United States, who have the responsibil- 
ity for the maintenance of sovereign 
power, and who must accept the duties 
of sovereign power, are to share in some 
of the benefits which accrue from sov- 
ereign power. That is the issue. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying to 
the Senator from California that if noth- 
ing worse ever happens to America than 
what has happened to the gold industry, 
we shall be doing all right. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? , 
Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 

New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know how the 
discussion regarding gold arose. 

The first part of the preamble to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 reads, as follows: 

To provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued by 
the respective States covering submerged 
lands of the Continental Sheif, to encour- 
age the continued development of such 
leases, to provide for the protection of the 
interests of the United States in the oil and 
gas deposits of said lands, and for other 
purposes, 





Certainly we wish to have oil pro- 
duced, particularly at this critical time. 
It is not of any interest to me whether 
the oil companies do well or do not do 
well. Of course, I want them to do well, 
in the sense that I want every industry 
in the United States to do well. How- 
ever, aside from that, I wish to see oil 
produced. 

Our interest in this matter is twofold: 
first, to have oil produced; and, second, 
when it is produced, to make certain, as 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpuHrey] and the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. ToBEy] have pointed out, that it is 
produced at least in part for the benefit 
of all the people of the United States. 

I am anxious to have education in my 
own State of New York advanced. I 
know the needs of the children and the 
teachers and the entire educational sys- 
tem of New York. However, I am equal- 
ly interested in having the educational 
systems of Mississippi, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nebraska, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and the other States advanced. 

The money which will accrue if the 
Hill amendment is adopted—an amend- 
ment of which I am very proud to be a 
cosponsor—will advance education in 
the United States. A child who is edu- 
cated in New Mexico is an asset not only 
to New Mexico ki. also to California, 
New York, Louisiana. and all the other 
States. 

Mr. President, this country knows no 
State boundaries, so far as education or 
prosperity are concerned. This country 
has prospered because every part of it 
has prospered. One of the main reasons 
for its prosperity and advancement is 
that we have recognized the importance, 
the validity, and the necessity of edu- 
cation. 

The amendment submitted by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama will 
aid education. I favor the amendment 
with all my heart and soul, and I hope 
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all my colleagues in the Senate will sup 
port it and will make it really a paying 
asset for all the people of the United 
States, not only the people of three units 
of government in the United States. 

Mr. HiLL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 

and the distinguished Senator from New 
York for the very able an 7 fine contri- 
butions they have made. I wish to say 
how proud I am because of the fact that 
bcth these distinguished Senators are 
cosponsors of the  oil-for-education 
amendment, or perhaps I may call it the 
oil for the lamps of le cate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, a list of the witnesses, and the 
organizations the witnesses represented, 
who appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
in behalf of th oil-for-education 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 

ut objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, those who 
propose this give-away legislation can- 
not, by the skillful manipulation of 
- words, bamboozle the Congress and the 
American people into accepting the 
proposition that because the States have 
made mistaken claims and mistaken as- 
sumptions as to the ownership of this 
oil, the Nation is thereby obligated to 
hand them the greatest bonanza in 
history. 


Mr. President, now that we have re- 


moved some of the false fronts and false 
labels from this give-away joint resolu- 
tion, I think it is only fair that we should 
consider and analyze some of the argu- 
ments which have, in my opinion, been 
most unfairly advanced in support of 
the give-away proposal. 


THE SOCIALISM GHOST 


For example, it has been argued by 
men of great influence, and for whom I 
have great admiration and respect, that 
there is an element of socialism in the 
ownership by the Federal Government 
of the great oil resources which lie under 
the marginal seas and the Continental 
Shelf. With all possible respect to those 
who make this argument, my answer is 
that it is demonstrably absurd. From 
the very beginning the Federal Govern- 
ment has owned and controlled the min- 
eral resources of the public lands. f 
have never heard it argued, and I do not 
believe that it could be seriously argued, 
that the provisions of the Federal Min- 
eral Leasing Act are socialistic. On the 
contrary, private business has operated 
and prospered under that law. The 
whole history of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policies and operations under the 
act is a repudiation of any contention 
that Federal dominion over a great na- 
tional asset is a form of socialism. So- 
cialism is no more or no less socialism 
because the particular government in- 
volved happens to he that of one 
State or that of all the States. The 
sole cuzstion invelved in this contro- 
veisy is whither taese particular re- 
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scurces should remain the property 

f the Federal Government, which they 
are today, or whether they should be 
given to the three States. How can it be 
said that ownership of oil by the State 
of Texas, California, or Louisiana is pri- 
vate enterprise, while the ownership of 
the oil by the Federal Government is 
socialism? In either case it i Sov- 
ernmental unit which owns and exercises 
dominion over the oil. In either case it 
is a private enterprise, operating under 
a lease from either the State or the Fed- 
er al Government, which will operate the 

usiness of producing, refining, and sell- 
ing > the Oi il, 

I do not propose at this time to enter 
into any detailed discussion as to the 
proper method of leasing these lands. 
That is not the question with which Iam 
dealing. I am talking about the basic 
principle of private enterprise. I as- 
sert—indeed, I do not be lieve that any 
man who has siudied the question even 
casually can reasonably deny—that she 
only question invelved is not whetl 

rivate business shall withdraw the oil, 
but, rather,;.under what cndillods shall 
it be withdrawn by private business? On 
the - hand, the proponents of the 
give-away joint resolution contend that 
it is ll stic for the Federal Govern- 

ment to retain its rights as adjudicated 
by the courts. On the other hand, the 
sa alne pre aponen contend that there is 
scmewhere a sini ister plot on the part of 
private enterprise to cbtain leases from 
the Federal Government under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act. I submit in ail fair- 
ness that they cannot have it both ways 
Their whole argument stumbles over its 

wn inconsistencies. 

The whole issue of socialism is a phony 
issue—a goblin dressed up to frighten 
the American people into giving this oil 
to a few States which do. not own it and 
to the particular private oil interests 
with which these States have allied 
themselves. 

In fact, Mr. President, the entire argu- 
ment advanced by the proponents of this 
give-away joint resolution is a fantastic 
procession of goblins and gliosts. 

As I have said, Mr. President, one of 
the arguments which has been used 
against the amendment, and in support 
of the give-away joint resolution, is the 
one we hear time and time again when 
the old ghost of socialism is raised. I 
submit that it is no more socialism for 
the United States Government to de- 
velop its oil through private enterprise— 
through leases and contracts with pri- 
vate enterprise—than it is for a State to 
develop its oil through private enterprise 
and leases with private enterprise. 

DECEIVING THE OTHER STATES 


Another one of these Halloween crea- 
tions is the argument that the Federal 
Government is using or will seek to use 
its rights in the marginal sea and the 
Continental Shelf to invade the bound- 
aries of the States and take away the 
inland waterways. In dealing with the 
manner in which this give-away proposal 
has been misnamed the tidelands bill, 
I have already dealt in some degree with 
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this specious argument. Without this 
particular bugbear, it would have been 
impossible for the three States which 
seek the $50,090,000,000 gift from the 
Federal Government to enlist under their 
banner so many of the officials, and par- 
ticularly the attorneys general, of vari- 
ous — from which the give-away 
joint resolution seeks to snatch valuable 
rights and resources. The officials in 
such States have been led to believe that 
ammabee there hangs over them a threat 
= the part of the Federal Govern- 

nt to invade the boundaries of the 
stat es and take away their harbors, their 
bays, their docks, and the resources of 
hel r inland waterways. 

This argument is so false and so mis- 
Pa ing that only the subtle and well 
financed propaganda of skilled advo- 
cates could ever have sold such a bill of 
goods. In the first place, the aeenee 
General on behalf of the United State 
has repeatedly and specifically ane 
claimed any ownership by the Federal 
Government of the tidelands and the 
inland waterways. The Federal au- 
thorities have repeatedly and affirma- 
tively declared that the States posses 
and have always possessed, the owner- 
ship in the inland waterways and their 
resources, and that the only power that 
the Federal Government may exercise 
is its constitutional authority respecting 
navigation and commerce on their 
waters. The declarations by the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
have been sustained and afiirmed by the 
unbroken line of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, up to and including the 
California, Louisiana, and Texas cases. 
But the proponents of the giveaway 
joint resolution say that is not enough 
for them. Why is it not enough, Mr. 
President? Because this whole cam- 
paign to get their hands on the oil of the 
marginal sea is built on confusing the 
marginal sea ownership with the owner- 
ship of the tidelands and inland water- 
ways. 

Their sincerity was put to an acid test 
in the House of Representatives when 
the give-away bill was under consid- 
eration. At that time Representative 
CELLER, of New York, and Representa- 
tive MANSFIELD, of Montana, offered leg- 
islation in the nature of a substitute 
which would have had the Congress con- 
firm by specific legislation the unchal- 
lenged title of the States to the resources 
of the tidelands and inland waterways. 
Those who want the give-away shouted 
down the offer. 

So I contend that not only is the issue 
of the inland waterways a bugbear, but 
it is a bugbear in which the proponents 
of the giveaway proposal do not even 
themselves believe. 

ATTACKING THE SUPREME COURT 


I should like to discuss for a few mo- 
ments another one of these goblins. 
That is the argument that this proposed 
legislation is necessary to thwart or 
frustrate a grab on the part of the Fed- 

ral Government. Sometimes the pro- 
ponents of the giveaway joint resolution 
are explicit about this, and sometimes 
they are a little vague; nut when their 
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argument is analyzed, it boils down to 
the proposition that the executive branch 
of the Federal Government and the 
United States Supreme Court joined in 
a conspiracy to steal this $50,000,000,000 
worth of oil and gas from California, 
Louisiana, and Texas for the Federal 
Government. 

While the proponents of the give-away 
joint resolution sometimes speak a little 
gingerly, when their guard is down it is 
perfectly clear that what they have really 
intended is an attack upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am the last man in the world, 
certainly one of the last in the United 
States Senate, who would ever argue that 
our courts are beyond criticism or that 
mistakes on the part of the judiciary 
cannot be corrected by the Congress, 
However, the present argument goes far 
beyond the question of conflicting legal 
viewpoints. In some instances it has 
almost seemed to amount to an attack 
upon the integrity and the competence 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
The argument is too preposterous to 
mention except for the purpose of show=- 
ing the extent to which the proponents 
of the give-away are willing to go to 
get their hooks into this fabulous store 
of oil. 

We may agree or disagree with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Certainly in the past 


there have been decisions of that body 
with which I did not agree. I have not 
hesitated to criticize the decisions. At 
no time, however, have I ever questioned 
the integrity or devotion to duty of the 


Court. When those who seek a fifty- 
billion-dollar gift from the Federal Gov- 
ernment attack a decision of the Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial body in the 
Nation, as a Federal grab, I regard it 
as a shocking assault upon the integrity 
of the judicial process. A court exists 
to decide cases, and in any decision some- 
one must lose. 

Incidentally, the attack upon the Court 
is also an attack upon the Attorney 
General of the United States and the 
other Federal officials who defended the 
Government’s ownership which was up- 
held by the Court. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
name of Mr. Justice Clark, who as At- 
torney General presented the Govern- 
ment’s case so capably and effectively. 
No man loves the State of Texas more 
devotedly than does her native son, Tom 
Clark, who has brought to her such 
credit and distinction. I am sure it was 
painful to him—as, indeed, it is to me— 
to be found in opposition to her desires, 
But Tom Clark had a higher duty; 
namely, his duty to his conscience and 
his oath; and he lived up to his duty, 
regardless of sentiment or personal 
attachment. I do not think that even 
the most vehement supporter of Texas’ 
claims will be heard to say that Tom 
Clark would participate in a sordid grab 
at the expense of the State he loves. 

Who, then, is alleged to have insti- 
gated the grab? As I have said once or 
twice before in reply to inquiries, if there 
be guilt, then the guilt is chargeable to 
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the Senate of the United States, for, as 
I have said, the very issue now under 
consideration was squarely presented to 
this body on August 19, 1937, 1442 years 
ago. On that date, the Senate unani- 
mously adopted Senate Joint Resolution 
208, declaring that the oil resources of 
the marginal sea “are asserted to be the 
property of the United States.” The 
resolution further undertook to author- 
ize and direct the Attorney General to 
institute legal proceedings for the pur- 
pose of establishing the rights of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I repeat, this joint res- 
olution passed the Senate unanimously, 
without a dissenting voice. 

Who will rise to say that the Senate in 
1937 was instigating a Federal grab? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana had the impression that that 
was merely a measure which had slipped 
through on the consent calendar, hbe- 
fore the representatives of the interested 
States knew what was involvec. Can 
the Senator tell me how much debate 
there was on that resolution, and where 
I can find that debate? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot tell the Senator 
how much debate there was on the reso- 
lution, but I can teil him that that reso- 
lution was acted upon unanimously by 
the Judiciary Committee; and as I re- 
call, the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate at that time consisted of 15 or 
17 members; therefore, the committee, 
with 15 or 17 or perhaps even a larger 
number of members than that, at that 
time, acted on the resolution unani- 
mously. 

The Senator will recall that commit- 
tees were larger at that time than they 
are now. The Senator will further re- 
call that that was before the passage 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
when committees were somewhat larger. 
The resolution had to be introduced, it 
then had to go to the committee; it had 
to be acted upon by the committee, a 
committee consisting, as I have said, of 
15 or 17 members, and it then had to be 
reported to the Senate. After submis- 
sion of the report the resolution had to 
be placed on the Senate Calendar. It 
could not be passed by the Senate with- 
out the clerk at the desk rising to read 
it for the benefit, for the knowledge, and 
for the information of the Senate. Cali- 
fornia was at that time in the Union and 
had two Senators in the Senate. Texas 
likewise was in the Union and had two 
Senators. Louisiana was in the Union, 
also, and had two Senators here. As I 
said a little while ago, I am not going 
to impute to those Senators less diligence 
or less fidelity to duty or less devotion to 
the interests of their States, or being less 
active in looking out for the welfare of 
their States, than is the junior Senator 
from Louisiana today. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG. I believe at that time 
there was a Senator from California, 
Sheridan Downey, who referred to that 
bill as the “Nye hidden-ball” bill. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, I have a very 
high regard for the former Senator 
from California. He served in this body, 
and I certainly would say nothing in 
any way unkind about him. But the 
Senator from Louisiana knows that he 
now certainly makes his living in part 
by being on the payroll in Washington, 
devoting, I think, all of his time to lob- 
bying for the things which the Senator 
from Louisiana wants. So he is a paid 
lobbyist; and I use that term in no 
opprobrious sense. He has a right to 
be here. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows, of 
course, that the position taken by for- 
mer Senator Downey was exactly the 
position he took as long as he was a 
Member of this body, and it is the same 
position he took consistently in public 
life, from the moment the issue first 
arose, 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator is cor- 
rect, that former Senator Downey took 
the same position the Senator from 
Louisiana now takes. As I say, I would 
be the last man in any way to cast as- 
persions upon the former Senator from 
California. But we have divergent 
viewpoints. The former Senator from 
California held a viewpoint entirely dif- 
ferent from that held by many other 
Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
again give us the date of that resolution? 

Mr. HILL. That was August 19, 1937. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And was the joint 
resolution passed after the time the 
Secretary of the Interior had inquired 
as to the Federal powers over these 
submerged lands? 

Mr. HILL. That I could not answer 
specifically, but I would certainly think 
so; because the Secretary of the Interior 
had then been in office for more than 4 
years. The Secretary of the Interior 
came into office in March 1933. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And this was in August 
1937. I cannot give the Senator a 
specific answer, but I think the joint 
resolution was passed after that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it fair to say, I 
may ask the Senator, that the resolution 
was no secret, particularly since it was 
not acted upon by the Senate immedi- 
ately after it was reported by the com- 
mittee? Sometimes a bill or a resolu- 
tion lies on the desk for a period of 24 
hours or so, and then, the next day is 
called up and passed. That did not hap- 
pen in this instance, did it? 

‘Mr. HILL. That did not happen in this 
instance. This joint resolution went 
through all the regular and normal pro- 
cedures for the passage of bills, and those 
procedures are fixed and established, in 
order that Senators may have due in- 
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formation and may have due warning as 
to proposed legislation which is to be 
considered. Every possible safeguard 
which the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration has thrown around 
Members of the Senate, to insure their 
being properly informed on measures to 
be acted upon by the Senate, were met 
in this instance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not also true 
that in this particular period in the po- 
litical history of our country, the con- 
servation and utilization of the Nation’s 
natural resources was a subject of public 
debate? The period of about 1937 was 
the period of TVA, the period of the 
development of our rivers and harbors, 
the period of a great deal of talk about 
the conservation of our oil resources, was 
it not? So I think it would surely be 
entirely inaccurate to assume that the 
joint resolution in question was passed 
merely as a hidden ball on a sneaker 
play. As a matter of fact, it was passed 
because the policy of the Government of 
the United States was one of protecting 
the people’s interest in their natural re- 
sources. 

Mr. HILL. The Government was par- 
ticularly interested at that time in the 
conservation of the natural resources of 
the people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
and I assume that 96 Senators in 1937 
had about as much information regard- 
ing those problems as we in 1952 have. 
I further assume that those 96 Senators, 
had they felt that they had been out- 
maneuvered, would have been back on 
the floor of the Senate the next day, as 
some of us were today in reference to a 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
was entered into yesterday, and would 
have protested to high heaven. I want 
to know whether the Recorp refiects all 
the facts connected with the passage of 
.the joint resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Senators not only could 
have protested, but. they could also have 
moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed. That 
is done frequently. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or they could have 
introduced a resolution the following day 
to repeal the action which they had 
taken on the previous day. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But where is the 
evidence? 

Mr. HILL. There is no evidence, be- 
cause no action was taken, other than 
the unanimous passage of the joint reso- 
lution. ° 

Mr. LONG rose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
California, after which I shall yield to 

-my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say, apro- 
pos of the remarks made by the Senator 
from Minnesota, that there was, of 
course, a great deal of legislation coming 
before the Senate in those days. I think 
it was in that approximate period that a 
bill came up in the Senate to pack the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 
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Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say again 
that my friend, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, is practicing the new fine art 
which some intellectuals call semantics— 
“to pack the Supreme Court.” As a 
matter of fact, that was the nice termi- 
nology used by Republican Members and 
certain others. The fact of the matter 
is that the President presented a plan 
for the reorganization of the Supreme 
Court, which this same body, which 
passed the joint resolution to establish 
Federal domain and jurisdiction over the 
oil lands—this same body that performed 
that wise action, wisely turned down the 
reorganization plan. One cannot fol- 
low both courses. He must admit that 
the body was correct at one time or the 
other, or at both times. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr."HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I may ask the Senator, 
what possible effect does he contend 
followed from a proposed law which 
passed one House and ‘failed to pass 
the other? My impression is that we are 
arguing about nothing. It dic not pass, 
it did not become law; it was merely 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. My friend astounds me. 

Mr. LONG. It is like the case of Fed- 
eral aid to education legislation which 
passed the Senate several times but 
which was never passed by the House. 

Mr. HILL. My friend astounds me. 
Ninety-six Senators, two from Louisiana, 
two from California, two from Texas, 
two from each of the other States—what 
did they say? 
opinion, these submerged lands belonged 
to all the people, and, therefore, they 
adopted a resolution seeking to get ac- 
tion by directing the Attorney General 
of the United States to assert those 
claims. The Senator has said that the 
property always belonged to the States. 
There could be no stronger evidence that 
many of the States at least thought the 
land did not belong to them than the 
fact that the Senators from those States 
permitted that resolution to be adopted. 

Mr. President, I turn now to two con- 
siderations of national policy which must 
impel the Congress to retain the off- 
shore oil for the people of the United 
States. Both of these policy considera- 
tions are embodied in the so-called oil- 
for-education amendment which I have 
offered for myself and 18 other Members 
of the Senate. 

The first consideration of national 
policy is our national security. Can 
anyone be unaware of what is taking 
place in Iran—the oil lifeline of half the 
world? Surely none are so simple as to 
imagine that Russia in her schemes and 
her overtures to the Iranian Govern- 
ment has any other purpose than to get 
her hands on the oil that she now lacks 
for her huge war machine. 

While we still hope for a safe solution 
of the Iranian oil crisis, we would be 
faithless guardians for our people if we 
did not, as prudent men, act on the as- 
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sumption that the oil of the Middle East 
might be lost to Western Europe and to 
us. In suclg case all free nations must 
look to this hemisphere. In such case 
our oil becomes not alone a national re- 
source to be conserved and guarded for 
the future welfare of our children but 
a national resource which must be pre- 
served by a watchful government, if our 
Nation is to survive. 

A modern army travels not on its 
stomach but on oil. The Wehrmacht 
ground to a shuddering halt because of 
lack of oil. The American Air Force 
made its first great raids on the Axis 
against the Ploesti Oil Refineries in 
World War II and it kept up a steady 
attack until Hitler had no oil. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Ina moment. 

The vaunted Luftwaffe and the Japa- 
nese air force, what was left of them, 
stayed on the ground because they had 
no oil. Oil is strategic target No. 1 for 
the very simple reason that if a nation 
does not have oil it has neither offense 
nor defense. 

The Federal Government, charged un- 
der the Constitution with the responsi- 
bility for national defense, must at all 
costs conserve its oil for our defense. 

Our first Secretary of Defense, the able 
and tragic James Forrestal, who under- 
stood so well that oil was the sinew of 
arms, called the offshore oil our most 
priceless possession. With his long 
background of experience as wartime 
Secretary of the Navy, he strongly op- 
posed the give-away bills which were the 
predecessors of the House-passed bill. 
If he were alive today, whether in public 
cffice or as a private citizen, I know his 
voice would be raised once again in 
warning that this oil must be preserved 
under Federal control. 

The late Secretary of the Interior, the 
valiant Harold Ickes, who stood shoulder 
to shoulder with James Forrestal in the 
struggle to hold on to our country’s pre- 
cious undersea oil reserves went to his 
death fighting the attempt to grab off 
these irreplaceable resources. 

As wartime Petroleum Administrator 
responsible for the petroleum supplies 
for our Armed Forces and our entire 
wartime economy, Harold Ickes realized 
perhaps more keenly than anyone else 
how vital these petroleum deposits of 
the Nation are to the security of the 
United States and the defense of our 
freedom. 

The point I have just made has been 
made no better anywhere than in a re- 
cent editorial from the Atlanta Journal. 
It says: 

While all this focuses the attention of the 
world on oil from foreign countries, the 
Congress of the United States attempts to 
fritter away one of our greatest potential 
sources of oil right here at home. 

There is only one proper use for the off- 
shore oil fields: That is, as a reserve for na- 
tional defense to power the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force of this country, if and when other 
sources ere depleted. 

If we allow States and individual com- 
panies to chip away at this resource until 
it is lost, the time may come when we will 
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have committed national suicide for lack 
of the fuel to maintain our Armed Forces. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which has 
led the fight for national control of off-shore 
oil, has stated the case unanswerably: 

Whether under the false cry of States’ 
rights or the frank admission of private 
greed, no one must be allowed to exhaust 
today what may be indispensable to the 
Nation’s existence tomorrow. Against any 
effort to put our fighting oil to any smaller 
purpose than the defense of the Nation, the 
only course is to fight. 


It has come to light that in the con- 
versations which took place between 
Molotov and Ribbentrop at the time the 
infamous deal was made between Russia 
and Germany, Molotov then and there 
served notice on Ribbentrop that Russia 
would consider that she had special areas 
of influence, and that the most impor- 
tant area of influence was that reaching 
south to the Persian Gulf, covering the 
great oil supply of the Middle East, on 
which Russia had her eyes even at that 


time. 

I now yield to the Senator from Lou- 

na. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, oil is very im- 
portant, but can the Senator from Ala- 
bama say that it is any more important 
than is uranium, or sulfur, or other 
things essential to fighting a war? 

Mr. HILL. All those items, of course, 
are important. The main thing is that 
we keep our hands on the oil so that we 
shall have it for the security and defense 
of our country. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator would not 
imply, would he, that the oil would not 
still be available if it were owned by the 
States? 

Mr. HILL. The States do not have any 
obligation or responsibility for the de- 
fense of our country. That is not their 
obligation or responsibility. The States 
recognized that when they came into the 
Federal Union—and that was one of the 
main reasons for the formation of the 
Federal Union—that there might be a 
Federal Government with the responsi- 
bility of taking care of the defense of 
the country. How rapidly the States 
might permit the oil to be depleted and 
dissipated no man can know. The oil 
should be in the hands of those who have 
direct responsibility for the defense of 
the Nation. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator argue 
that the Federal Government should own 
all the oil, even that which is in private 
hands? The Government was never 
short of oil, with the Government own- 
ing only a small portion of it. 

Mr. HILL. The oil in private hands 
and that which belongs to the Nation 
are two entirely different and separate 
propositions. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I thought 
the argument had been made on the 
floor many times that it was desirable 
to have the oil pass into Federal control 
so that it could be developed and gotten 
out of the ground more quickly. 

Mr. HILL. Not necessarily. I have 
never made any argument to that effect. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I have 
heard that argument made on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. The truth of the matter is 
that today there is a shortage of oil in 
the United States, and we should go 
ahead with the development of oil. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
the purpose to get more oil out of the 
ground—not to keep it in the ground, but 
to get it out? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator’s argument 
falls of itself. The States, if they had 
the oil, would perhaps proceed more rap- 
idly with the depletion of it than would 
the Federal Government. If it is kept 
in the hands of the Federal Government, 
it can be controlled, with the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government for the 
national defense always first in mind. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
a fact that vast oil resources of the Na- 
tion have been returned to State control 
so that the oil could be obtained more 
quickly than it could be if under Federal 
control? 

Mr. HILL. The Federal Government 
could make leases as the States have 
done, but how many leases it would make 
and how rapidly the oil would be depleted 
would depend upon the needs of the Na- 
tion in connection with the defense of 
the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not a corollary 
issue the question of to whom the benefit 
of oil production will accrue? To whom 
will it go? Are these benefits to go to 
only three States or four States or five 
States, or are the benefits to go to the 
people of all the States—to the people 
of the whole United States? It gets 
down to the point of whether a limited 
area of the United States is to partici- 
pate in these great oil resources or 
whether the whole body of the people of 
the United States are to participate in 
them. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect. He has well said what I have tried 
to say this afternoon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not just as 
ridiculous to say that the States should 
possess the land underneath the water, 
beyond the low-water mark, as to say 
that the States should possess the right 
of airways and to the sky up above the 
land? 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the Senator, 
certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Pursuing the valid 
point made by the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bouter] a few min- 
utes ago, I want to invite attention to 
the fact that the report, not in one place 
but in several places, makes it very clear 
that the compelling reason for the 
adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
in the opinion of its advocates and in the 
opinion of the committee, is the immedi- 
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ate production of more and more oil. I 
read, for instance, from page 3 of the 
report, from the paragraph headed 
“Reasons for interim approach”: 

The compelling reason for interim legis- 
lation is the Nation’s immediate, pressing 
need for development of new sources of sup- 
ply of petroleum within areas under na- 
tional control. 


Likewise, I refer the distinguished 
Senator to the whole paragraph begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 4 of the re- 
port, entitled “The Nation’s Need for 
Oil.” 

So, in the first place, it is perfectly 
clear that that objective will not he 
subserved unless the Federal Govern- 
ment can do a better job than the States 
are doing. Up to now, the record shows 
exactly the reverse, as was testified to 
by former Secretary Krug in his appear- 
ance before a Senate committee of the 
Eightieth Congress, I believe it was. 

Likewise, the fact is that the matter 
at issue does not involve new oil re- 
serves, as was the situation when the late 
Secretary Ickes came before the com- 
mittee so many years ago and set forth 
the reasons why he believed there should 
be legislation. His first reason was that 
he thought a new reserve ought to be 
set up, with legislation to round it out, 
and to preserve it unimpaired. 

Instead of that being the objective 
now, the advocates of Federal ownership 
have completely reversed their position 
and say, “Let us have Federal ownership 
in order to get immediate production.” 

An examination of the record shows 
clearly that the States have been much 
keener in their initiative, and have gone 
much faster into the production of oil, 
and that the distinguished Secretary of 
the Interior himself has paid tribute to 
the eager and effective way in which the 
States have proceeded along that line. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, one of the pur- 
poses of the proposed legislation is that 
there may be development of the oi] un- 
der the submerged lands. As the mat- 
ter now stands, the whole development 
is held up. As I said a few minutes ago, 
we are now importing oil. There is a 
shortage of oil. I referred to the crisis 
in Iran, and what that crisis might 
mean to us. Surely the development of 
oil should go forward. More oil should 
be developed for the United States. But 
that does not mean that we should rush 
forward and proceed in such a way as 
to deplete the oil. It does not mean at 
all that we should disregard our respon- 
sibility to conserve the oil, having in 
mind always the needs for the defense of 
our country, and the fact that those 
needs must come first in our considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Have we not gone 
quite far afield in the discussion of 
needs? I do not think there can be any 
question that oil is a great asset and that 
it will be needed by our country. It 
seems to me that the important consid- 
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eration is one that was mentioned a few 
minutes ago by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, namely, the question of bene- 
fits. Are only three States to benefit from 
what is unquestionably—or at least in 
my mind unquestionably—an asset of 
the entire United States? Or are the 
people of the entire country, of all the 
48 States, to benefit from the asset, 
which I believe belongs to them, and 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held belongs to them? 

The question is not one of need, it is 
not a question of value, but it is a ques- 
tion of benefit. I think that when we 
attempt to debate anything else, we 
complicate the situation, and go very far 
from the straight line. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. He has put his finger on the 
basic, fundamental question, namely, 
whether the oil shall be used for the 
benefit of all the people, or shall be given 
away to three States. That is the whole 
question. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Maryland. ’ 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is not the 
question really to whom does the oil be- 
long? Do we not any longer recognize 
title to property in America? 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will read 
the opinions in the cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he 
will see to whom the oil belongs. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. 
cases? 

Mr. HILL. The cases of United States 
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against California, United States against 
Louisiana, and United States against 
Texas. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. 
10 cases for every case the Senator can 


I can cite 


cite. Congress has passed quitclaim 
-legislation by overwhelming votes, but 
it could not be made effective because 
the President vetoed it. 

Mr. HILL. The President never did 
a better thing than to veto that bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. We still 
recognize that in this country there is 
such a thing as private title, and I pro- 
pose to fight for that principle. 

Mr. HILL. Whenever this question 
has been before the court, the court has 
decided that the oil belongs to the United 
States—to all the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, “I 
want the Senator to repeat that, because 
the Senator from Maryland has said that 
for every case the Senator from Ala- 
bama can cite, as giving the Federal 
Government dominion and sovereignty 
over the submerged lands, the Senator 
from Maryland can cite ten on the other 
side. I should like to know the number 
of cases there have been which resolve 
this issue. I thought the Senator from 
Alabama had cited the entire record. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. There are 
52 in toto, I may say for the information 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Mary- 
land is wholly and entirely in error, if 
I may say so. The cases he refers to 
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begin with the Alabama case of Hagen 
against Pollard, which dealt with the 
question of ownership of soil in inland 
navigable waterways. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. That case did not go to 
the question of land under the sea. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. HILL. Even Mr. Justice Reed, 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who dissented in the California 
case, and did not agree with the major- 
ity opinion, said in his dissent that it 
was in that case for the first time that 
this question had been adjudicated. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
in the case of Toomer against Witsell, 
again said that the States had never 
owned the submerged land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. a 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
advocates of the quitclaim theory have 
been erecting a man of straw? What 
they say is that the Federal Government 
is trying to take land between the low- 
water mark and the high-water mark, 
land underneath bays, land beneath 
rivers, land beneath inland lakes. Is it 
not true that by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, such land has been de- 
clared to be the property of the States; 
and that if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming, shall be 
enacted, all title to those lands will be 
given to the States? The issue is simply 
as to who owns the submerged lands in 
the marginal sea between the high and 
low water marks. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Illinois 
is absolutely correct. 

I know he has been engaged in work 
with a very important committee which 
is preparing legislation for the exten- 
sion of the National Production Act. 
We have been all over this matter this 
afternoon. I desire to be courteous to 
all Senators, but we have been over this 
particular subject time and again. Iam 
delighted the Senator has raised the 
question, because he has stated it so 
clearly. 

The other cases—some 52 or 53—all 
deal with the soil beneath inland navi- 
gable waters. The question of soil in 
the marginal sea was raised for the first 
time in the California case. There the 
Court held that the land and the oil be- 
longed to the United States, to all the 
people, and not to the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I might point out an- 
other straw man which I believe the 
Senator from Maryland has inadvert- 
ently created. 

ir. BUTLER of Maryland. I can as- 
sure the Senator from New York that it 
was not inadvertent. It may have been 
in error. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If he wishes to set up 
a straw man, he is very welcome to do 
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so, but the Senator from Maryland is 
talking about the field of private title. 
I do not think there is any question of 
private title involved in this whole 
matter. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I may say 
to the Senator that the Supreme Court 
vote was 4 to 3, and 3 Judges voted 
against what is here proposed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Not insofar as private 
title is concerned. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. They did 
not even—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New York. I wish to 
say that I am delighted to have any 
questions asked, but I desire to allow the 
Senator from New York to finish what 
he has to say. I have held the floor for 
some time, and we have been over this 
very question. I am sorry my dis- 
tinguished friend from Maryland has 
been engaged with a very important 
committee. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I was be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator was before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, but we 
have been over all this matter. 

As the Senator from New York has 
said, and made clear, all the decisions 
of the courts have held that soil under 
the inland navigable waters belongs to 
the States, whereas each and every de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the 
question of soil under the marginal sea 
holds that the soil belongs to all the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is a clear case of 
dominium as between the two equals? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Only the Federal Government can de- 
termine the defense needs for oil. Only 
the highest experts of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force in collaboration 
with the technicians of the Interior De- 
partment can weigh the fluctuating sup- 
ply and demand of oil. They are the 
ones who must weigh the chances in 
Iran, they must determine how easily 
and how soon the great Middle East pipe- 
line may be sabotaged; they must eval- 
uate the availability of the tankers of the 
western allies; they must decide how 
much oil can safely be diverted from the 
Western Hemisphere to Western Europe 
should middle-eastern oil fall to Russia. 
This sort of thing cannot be done by 
State governments. No one would even 
dream of State governments doing this 
job. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am sure that it 
is not the impression which the Senator 
wants to create, but he worries me by 
that statement, because, after all, what- 
ever oil is produced from the tidelands, 
whether it be under the sovereignty of 
the States or the Federal Government, is 
only a small part of the oil needed for 
national defense. The Senator says 
that the only ones who can determine 
that question are those in the Federal 
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Government. The overwhelming per- 
centage of the oil produced in this coun- 
try is not produced from tidelands. The 
Senator worries me greatly for fear that 
in the future someone may point to his 
statement and say, for the very reasons 
which the Senator is now enunciating, 
that the Federal Government should 
have control of all the mineral resources 
in the interior of the country as well. 

Mr. HILL. I can allay the Senator’s 
fears. He need have no fear along that 
line. 

So far as concerns oil which belongs to 
the Government of the United States, 
it should be the great reserve for the 
defense of our country. Those who can 
best determine how the oil can be used 
for the defense of our country are in the 
Armed Forces of the country, in the De- 
partment of the Interior, and in the serv- 
ice of other branches of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Does not 
the Senator beg the question when he 
says that the oil belongs to the Govern- 
ment of the United States? It is true 
that the Court has said that, but the 
Congress has said that it does not. It has 
legislatively reversed the Court. 

Mr. HILL. No. The Congress has not 
legislatively reversed the Court, because 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, before the Congress can reverse 
the Court the President must sign the 
legislation reversing the Court, or the 
legislation must pass over the President’s 
veto by a two-thirds vote in both Houses 
of Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I realize 
that. 

Mr. HILL. The House of Representa- 
tives refused to pass the bill over the 
veto of the President of the United 
States. The House of Representatives 
thereby refused to reverse the Court. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Will not 
the Senator admit that the present ef- 
fort is an attempt to establish who has 
title? That is the purpose of this 
measure. 

Mr. HILL. This effort is an attempt 
to overrule the decision of the Supreme 
Court. The Senator is correct. It is an 
attempt to obtain for 3 States that which 
the Supreme Court has said belongs to 
all 48 States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is not a question 
which involves only three States. It is 
true that at the moment there are only 
three States in which oil in submerged 
lands is involved. However, the same 
general doctrine of paramount rights, 
of divesting the States of ownership of 
the tidelands which they have held since 
the beginning of the Constitution, will 
apply to every one of the coastal States 
in the Union, and to some of the interior 
Steitcs as well. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true that we 
have fallen into the bad habit of speak- 
ing of tidelands, but I am sure that my 
good friend from California realizes that 
the tidelands are not an issue in con- 
nection with the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] 
or that of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitu].° This cannot be repeated 
too often. Title to the tidelands be- 
tween low-water mark and high-water 
mark, title to submerged lands under- 
neath bays, title to submerged lands un- 
derneath rivers, and title to submerged 
lands underneath inland lakes belongs 
to the States, both under the decisions 
of the courts and under the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming, which 
the Senator from Alabama and a num- 
ber of other Senators have also spon- 
sored. 

The issue simply is as to where title 
lies with respect to the submerged lands 
seaward from low-water mark. On 
three occasions the Supreme Court has 
said that such title rests in the Federal 
Government. That is the issue. There 
is no use bringing in the tidelands issue, 
or the inland water issue. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Illinois 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment. 

I am glad that the Senator from Illi- 
nois has made the observation which 
he has made. We have tried to say what 
the Senator from Illinois has said this 
afternoon. We have tried to say it sev- 
eral times. I am delighted that the 
Senator has said what he has said. 
Sometimes it requires iteration, reitera- 
tion, and damnable reiteration. I am 
glad that the Senator has reiterated it. 

I now yield to my friend from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. LONG. Iam sure that the Sena- 
tor knows that it is entirely possible that 
the Supreme Court might reverse the 
theory upon which it was held that the 
States own this property as a matter of 
State sovereignty. The Justice Depart- 
ment argued that that theory was not 
sound, and that, being unsound, it should 
not be extended. The Supreme Court 
was willing to go along with the Justice 
Department that far. 

Mr. Perlman, the Solicitor General, 
testified before our committee that he 
did not think the Court would reverse 
itself. Yet, as the Senator knows, he 
is the man who went before the Supreme 
Court and asked it to overrule the fa- 
mous separate-but-equal doctrine deal- 
ing with racial relations. The court has 
announced that doctrine in many cases. 

If anyone wishes to rely on the pro- 
posed amendment to protect the States 
with respect to inland waters—I refer to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], and 
other Senators, I presume including the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, I 
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invite attention to the fact that the 
amendment has not been enacted. If 
such amendment is to be enacted, the 
Senator from Louisiana would like to 
protect coastal waters as well. 

Mr. HILL. The Solicitor General of 
the United States, in his testimony hbe- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, took the very firm 
position that the soil under inland navi- 
gable waters belongs to the States. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
taken that position for more than 100 
years, in some 53 decisions. The present 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking in the California case, in the 
Louisiana case, and in the Texas case, 
has taken the same position. Now we 
have before the Senate the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wyoming, 
in which a number of other Senators 
join, affirming those decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I 
do not know how there could be any more 
nearly complete and unanimous support 
and acceptance of the proposition that 
the ownership of the soil under inland 
navigable waters is with the States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator cannot rely 
on the States being protected by an 
amendment which has been only offered, 
but never enacted. The Senator well 
knows that the same Solicitor General 
who testified before us has been urging 
the Supreme Court to reverse itself on 
other matters. The doctrine under 
which the States own the beds of their 
navigable streams not only with regard 
to inland waters, but in regard to other 
navigable waters, has now been par- 
tially overruled. 

Mr. HILL. As I have said, every Su- 
preme Court decision without a single 
exception, has been to the same effect. 
There have been some 53 decisions, be- 
ginning with the case of Pollard against 
Hagen, which was an Alabama case. 
Every one of those cases, including the 
California case, the Texas case, and the 
Louisiana case, has affirmed, declared, 
and proclaimed the proposition that the 
ownership of the soil in the inland navi- 
gable waters is in the States. Now the 
Senate of the United States has adopted 
this amendment, without any opposition, 
as the unanimous view of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished friend from Louisiana, but 
if he would permit me to proceed with 
my speech I would appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr.LONG. Iappreciate the Senator’s 
courtesy. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows my 
high regard for him. Wrong as I think 
he is in this matter, I still have the 
highest regard for him. 

Mr. LONG. I have the highest re- 
gard for the Senator from Alabama. He 
knows that I hold him in the very high- 
est esteem. 

The first case which deals with sub- 
merged lands and title to them was 
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not Pollard against Hagen, but Martin 
against Waddceil, in 1842. In that case 


the Supreme Court used the language 
which clearly indicated that the then 
Supreme Court certainly thought that 
the €tates owned the beds of all navi- 
I quote from the language 


gable waters. 
of the Court: 

And when the people of New Jersey took 
possession of the reins of government, and 
tock intc their own hands the powers of 
sovereignty, the prerogatives and regalities 
which before belonged either to the Crown 
or the Parliament, became immediately 
vested in the State. 


I should like to quote the preceding 
paragraph: 

For when the Revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign; and in that character hold the 
absolute right to all their navigable waters 
and the soils under them for their own com- 
mon use, subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution to the gen- 
eral Government. 


The Senator from Alabama will recog- 
nize that the language of the decision 
referred to all navigable waters, not 
merely inland waters. It is true that 
the case involved Raritan Bay, which is 
an arm of the sea. However, the Court 
stated that the States owned the beds 
of all navigable waters. That principle 
was later followed in the Pollard case, 
an Alabama case, which announced the 
additional doctrine that new States 
came into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

Mr. HILL. Alabama got the same 
rights that Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
the other States had. 

lr. LONG. Yes. That was the Pol- 
lard case. It is Pollard against Hagan. 

It stated that the sovereignty which 
existed for original States applied also 
to the new State of Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
observe that the only thing in life that 
is certain is death. However, if any- 
thing would seem to be certain under 
our present constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment, it would be that just as the 
States have had the ownership of this 
land under navigable waters for all these 
years, under all the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, and as now confirmed by 
the amendment, the same States will 
continue to have such ownership. I 
think that when the Senator leaves this 
body the ownership will still be in the 
States where it is now. 

Mr. LONG. I trust that the same sit- 
uation will be true with respect to the 
marginal sea. 

Mr. HILL. I cannot conceive of how 
that could be true, Mr. President, be- 
cause the Supreme Court, with which the 
Senator from Louisiana now takes such 
a strong opposing view, has held genera- 
tion after generation to the proposition 
that the soil under the inland waters be- 
longs to the States. I would say all 
members of the Supreme Court hold 
that opinion, except that one of the As- 
sociate Justices, Mr. Justice Jackson, 
did not participate in the decision be- 
cause, as Attorney General, he undoubt- 
edly had something to do with these 
cases. 
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& TWO-EDGED WEAPON FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. President the oil-for-education 
amendment offers a two-edged weapon 
for national defense. 

During the present emergency the roy- 
alties from this offshore oil may be used 
for the urgent needs of national defense. 

Once these needs are met, once the 
sinews and muscles of our war machine 
are sufficiently strong that Russia must 
prudently pause, it is our proposal that 
the royalties from this oil should then 
be used in all the States for educational 
purposes. For we cannot longer neglect 
the education of our children if we ex- 
pect as a Nation to remain intelligent 
enough to recognize international danger 
and to be able to preserve our freedom. 
As the United States Commissioner of 
Fducation, Hon. Earl James McGrath, 
said recently: 

Life does not stop while we build the Na- 
tion’s military strength. Children are born 
and grow up. They go to school and to col- 
lege. You cannot put a generation into edu- 
cational cold storage and then later put them 
into an educational hothouse. 

The necessities of the long pull before us 
are not merely military essentials. There 
are equally basic essentials in nonmilitary 
areas. To provide the essentials in all areas 
is our continuing objectives. Only thus can 
we meet the demands of the long pull which 
lie before us—a period in which the pre- 
paredness of the Nation must be at hitherto 
undreamed-of peacetime levels, which ct 
the same time the basic essentials of life 
and growth must be provided for all our 
people, including all the children. 


We face a future world where in terms 
of sheer quantitative manpower our chil- 
dren may be outweighed 4 or 5 to one. 
It may be even 10 to 1 if the Soviet 
manages to consolidate the Continent 
of Asia. And as we analyze why we 
have not already been overwhelmed by 
the totalitarian tide, the most funda- 
mental answer is that we have had the 
foresight for over a century to invest 
more of our national wealth in the edu- 
cation of our chiidren than any other 
nation. 

I suggest that America’s organizational 
and productive capacity—which is the 
root of our own security and is the last 
great hope of the free world today—is 
the direct result of two mighty Ameri- 
can inspirations about education. The 
first of these inspirations was public 
support for free schools with good edu- 
cational standards, first dreamed of and 
fought for by Thomas Jefferson and later 
accomplished in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts by Horace Mann, of 
Brown University, Rhode Island, and our 
second inspiration was the policy of dedi- 
cating revenues from our public lands to 
education. 

THE CRISIS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Several months ago when we intro- 
duced the oil-for-education amendment 
on the floor of the Senate, I tried to indi- 
cate that this precious heritage of educa- 
tion for all our people was in danger of 
becoming a myth. At that time I cited 
the dilapidated condition of our schools, 
the huge increases in our child popula- 
tion, and the alarming exodus of our in- 
adequately paid teachers from the teach- 
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ing profession into betier paying pur- 
suits. 

Last month Mr. T. M. Stinnett, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Educaiion and Profes- 
sional Standards, called the conditions in 
our schools a public school scandal. Ad- 
dressing a conference on that subject at 
Boston he said: 

It is a scandal born of public neglect, pub- 
lic confusion, and public fear. 


Then Mr. Stinnett named these seven 
neglects around which it centers: 

Too few schoolrooms to hcuse children 
decently; too few teachers, many overworked, 
overloaded teachers in overflowing class- 
rooms; unsafe, unsanitary, obsolete class- 
rooms; inadequately prepared teachers; too 
few recruits for teaching; too little money to 
fulfill basic requirements. 


This current school year the Nation’s 
educational system is struggling under 
the highest enrollment of students ever 
recorded—more than 33,060,000 elemen- 
tary, high school and college students. 
Elementary school enrollment jumped 
by nearly a million last year, and a mil- 
lion the year before as the wartime baby 
crop began to enter school. The United 
States Office of Education estimates that 
1,700,000 additional students will enter 
school this fall. A veritable tidal wave 
of 6-year colds will hit the schools over 
the next 5 or 6 years, at which time we 
will be faced with a new surge of first 
graders. Whether the Korean conflict 
had anything to do with it, the fact re- 
mains that instead of leveling off the 
birth rate increased again this year. 
Heaven knows how we are going to edu- 
cate those children. I suggest that the 
answer will lie in how capable we prove 
ourselves of taking care of those vast 
numbers that are already in school, or 
are of school age. 

There are over 26,500,000 children in 
our public elementary and secondary 
schools alone. There will be over 32,000,- 
0C0 before this year’s crop of babies is 
even ready for school in 1958. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, a distinguished 
Member of this body, and a former dis- 
tinguished professor at the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the problem 
of numbers arise primarily from the 
fact that in the thirties we had a low 
birth rate because of the depression? 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that beginning 
in approximately 1940 there was a very 
large increase in the birth rate—un- 
expected, but very real—and as a result 
there has been an enormous increase in 
the number of children going to school? 
Those increased numbers of school chil- 
dren are just beginning to reach the high 
schools, and the increase will continue 
as the younger children who were born in 
the years of the higher birth rate come 
of school age. 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 
The Senator from Illinois has spoken 
with authority on this matter and has 
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spoken so truly in depicting the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ihave been listen- 
ing to the Senator’s dissertation and his 
very eloquent and informative discussion 
of the problems of education. I rise 
merely to state how refreshing it is to 
hear in this body his constructive, 
thoughtful approach to one of the most 
significant problems of our day. We 
have had too much badgering of one 
another, too much investigation of va- 
rious aspects of our Government, too 
many charges and countercharges on a 
political basis. 

So I say that this afternoon the people 
of the United States are being given a 
treat, in the sense that they are hearing 
one of the most able and distinguished 
Members of this body, one who has been 
a friend of the children of America and 
a friend of education and health in 
America, again sound the clarion call for 
better educational standards for the 
children of the United States. 

I would not be honest with myself or 
with my convictions if I did not stand 
here today and tell the Senator from 

labama that we are grateful for his 
interest in this subject and his profound 
knowledge of it. How the parents of 


America must be rejoicing at this hour 
to know that they have in the Senate a 
champion of education. 

If the amendment in the nature of a 


Substitute, sponsored by the Senator 
from Alabama and other Senators, can 
be adopted, there will be a new day for 
education in the United States, and that 
will do more for the cause of peace in 
the world and to keep our Government 
clean and to establish honor and moral- 
ity in America than will a great many of 
the investigations and charges and coun- 
tercharges of which so much has been 
heard. 

The Senator from Alabama is empha- 
sizing the positive and the constructive. 
I venture to say there will be many 
glad hearts in the United States when 
the word goes forth, through the press 
and over the radio, that at last the Con- 
gress is back doing business for all the 
people, including the little people and 
the children of America, who are our 
heritage. 

So I am delighted that I am here this 
afternoon to hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for his very 
kind and generous words. I particularly 
appreciate them because the record 
shows that there is not a stronger or 
more devoted champion of the cause of 
education or the cause of our children 
than the Senator from Minnesota. 
POOR EDUCATION HURTS CHILDREN AND NATION 

Mr. President, what are the results 
both to our children and to the Nation 
of these serious inadequacies in school 
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buildings, equipment, teacher supply, 
and operating funds? A recent 48-State 
survey by the New York Times revealed 
that 3,500,000 elementary and high- 
school students—one out of eight pupils 
in the public schools—are suffering an 
impaired education, an increase of a 
half million in 12 months. Are these 
and the 4,000,000 children who are of 
school age, but are not enrolled in any 
school, to join the ranks of the 750,000 
men who were rejected for educational 
reasons in World War IlI—more than the 
number of men who fought in combat 
divisions in the entire Pacific area? Are 
they to join the ranks of the more than 
300,000 young men who have been found 
educationally unfit for service in the 
Armed Forces since Korea? 

The only way that we are going to be 
able to stop this appalling waste of man- 
power is to halt the deterioration of our 

chool system and then to improve that 
system. 

Now that we have stated the increased 
enrollment figures, the problems they 
reveal are frighteningly obvious. Ever 
since the depression to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois re- 
ferred—and I remind you, Mr. President, 
that was 20 years ago—school construc- 
tion has failed to keep pace with the 
demand for classroom facilities. This 
has been true for three reasons: First, 
as the Senator from Tlinois said, the de- 
pression years; second, the. ban on con- 
struction during World War II; and, 
third, the awaited drop in building costs 
after the war did not occur, as we all 
know. As we know, that drop in build- 
ing costs did not occur, with the result 
that many buildings which had been 
planned and dreamed of were not con- 
structed. 

The result of this 2 years of delay is 
obvious today to every parent and teach- 
er, to every State and local government; 
in fact I do not believe any citizen is 
unaware of it. 

Miss Selma Borchardt, vice president 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
in testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
urged enactment of the oil-for-educa- 
tion amendment, and declared that “the 
Nation’s schools face their most severe 
crisis in our country’s history.” 

Educational conditions in many com- 
munities are almost unbelievable. 
Thousands of children are attending 
class in apartment houses, hotel and 
school basements, empty stores, garages, 
churches, quonset huts, and trailers. A 
recent New York Times survey found 
children in one community attending 
class in a morgue. What a pleasant 
memory they will have of their alma 
mater. 

The superintendent of schools in Fair- 
fax County Va., just across the Potomac, 
almost within the shadow of the Nation’s 
Capitol, recently told a House education 
subcommittee of large numbers of chil- 
dren going to school in family-unit 
apartments where all rooms are used for 
classes including, of all places, bath- 
rooms. 

Even with the use of such facilities, 
many communities have had to resort to 
half-day and even one-third day ses- 
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sions. An estimated 400,000 boys and 
girls are not getting a full school day. 
Imagine, if you will, what this does to 
the morale of the children, the parents, 
the teachers, and the communities. 
Schooling lost is schooling gone forever, 
for a child is 6 years old but once. In 
other words, Mr. President, once 60 
golden seconds of educational opportu- 
nity are lost, they can never be regained. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. But- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
friend, the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Alabama remembers a 
statement which was made at the time 
when Dr. Fine, educational editor of the 
New York Times, testified before the 
committee. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, and I hope the Sen- 
ator from New York will refer now to 
that statement. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Dr. Fine testified that 
it was perfectly evident that one could 
delay the building of roads for a year or 
two or three years, and although there 
would be a temporary loss to the people, 
the lapse in the road-building program 
could easily be made up; but that a year 
or two or three years lost from a child’s 
education could never be made up; it 
would be lost forever for the child and 
for the entire generation. 

Dr. Fine’s statement made a very deep 
impression on me, as I believe it did on 
all of us. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, it did; and I thank 
the Senator from New York for recalling 
that particular testimony. 

Mr. President, I do not suppose there 
is any one in all the United States who 
has more completely dedicated himself 
to the cause of education and has more 
definitely concentrated his efforts in an 
endeavor to obtain the facts to be used 
to obtain education for our children than 
has Dr. Fine. As the Senator from New 
York has said, Dr. Fine’s statement came 
with impelling force, coming as it did 
from so devoted a servant to the cause 
of public education. Dr. Fine’s state- 
ment was a most impressive and effective 
one. 

These words by Dr. Walter Maxwell, 
secretary of the Arizona Education As- 
sociation tell the story for community 
after community: 

Numerous times I have seen children lined 
up in front of a school house door, marching 
in to take their places in the school after 
the first shift marched out—Jjust like the 
changing of shifts in factories. 


The United States Office of Education 
and the New York Times report that one 
out of every five schools in the country 
is obsolete, a fire hazard or a health 
risk. As Dr. Benjamin Fine, educa- 
tional editor of the New York Times, 
told the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs a few days ago, when 
he urged adoption of the oil-for-educa- 
tion amendment: 

This figure does not include the hit-or- 
miss contraptions now used as schools on an 
emergency basis. 
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SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND NEW CLASSROOMS 
NEEDED 


These two reports show that during 
the next 7 years the country will need 
to build 600,000 classrooms at a cost 
of $20,000,000,000. At today’s prices a 
classroom costs from $30,000 to $35,000. 
Of the classrooms, 222,000 would be used 
for the increased enrollment, 126,000 
would be used for replacements, and 
252,000 to reduce the existing backlog. 
Again let Dr. Fine speak: 

This means, in effect, that the Nation must 
build at least 80,000 classrcoms a year for 
the next 7 years. The year 1950-51 was the 
peak year for building schools in this coun- 
try—40,000 classrooms were constructed at 
a cost of $1,200,000,000. Even at this tre- 
mendous rate the Nation is meeting only 
about one-half the buildings needed to 
meet current needs and wipe out the back- 
log. 


As to the toll of inflation on school 
construction, let Dr. McGrath speak: 

Spiraling costs have aiffected the schools 
seriously. For example, $1,000,000 spent for 
school construction last year purchased only 
about as much plant as $568,000 could have 
bought at the end of World War II, or as 
much as $446,000 could have purchased in 
1940, 

As a result, our overstaffed, badly housed 
schools face an unprecedented period of 
shortage. It is doubtful that even one-half 
of the 80,000 classrooms needed in 1952 will 
be constructed. School systems everywhere 
are sending out S O S signals. 


Mr. President, if the Nation’s school 
construction needs are converted into 
dollar costs at the 1951-52 going prices, 
they show that more than $7,000,000,000 


must be spent just to erase the backlog 


of construction needs. If the total con- 
struction needs were taken care of—eras- 
ing the backlog in the next 7 years and 
meeting the new needs—then the total 
cost would be about $19,509,000,000 for 
the 7 years. 

But vastly more important than the 
bricks and mortar are the people who 
prepare our children with knowledge and 
teach them to think. 

The school teacher is the central figure 
in the education process. For many 
hours of the day we entrust the minds 
and the character of our most precious 
resource—our children—to the teacher. 
We look to the teacher to mold the chil- 
dren for the responsibilities of manhood 
and womanhood. Inevitably the char- 
acter and influence of the teacher are 
woven into the character of the entire 
Nation. 

Yet we are guilty of shocking neglect 
of our teachers. We have never given 
thera the recognition, the appreciation, 
and the financial security they deserve. 
Pocrly paid even before World War II, 
their situation is much worse today. 
Their earnings have not kept pace with 
earnings in general. Rising costs have 
forced thousands upon thousands of 
teachers from the classrcoms, out of 
financial necessity; and they are still 
leaving. The drain is greatest among 
cur best-trained teachers. Teachers 
with emergency certificates are becom- 
ing less the exception than the rule. 
Teacher-training colleges cannot even 
begin to meet the huge demands for 
teachers from the dwindling graduating 
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classes, as young people abandon their 
teaching ambition in the face of eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield at this 
point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. During the discus- 
sion of the program the Senator from 
Alabama recalls so well, namely, the pro- 
gram under the amendment for Federal 
aid for school construction, I heard a 
statement to the effect that between 
1950 and 1960 the enrollment in the New 
York City elementary and secondary 
public schools would increase by a larger 
figure than the total enrollment in the 
Philadelphia schools. 

Mr. HILL. As I recall, that was the 
testimony before our committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought, in a 
capsule sort of way, that indicated the 
nature and the dimensions of this prob- 
lem. - The Senator now has an amend- 
ment before the Senate which will strike 
a mighty blow for the liberation of edu- 
cation, by releasing the energies of our 
people and:the capacities of our pecple in 
the work of.rebuilding the educational 
structure. It seems to me inconceivable 
that we, as Members of this body, could 
turn aside this golden opportunity to get 
the substance which we need so much, 
namely, the financial resources, to be 
equitably distributed among the peoples 
of the United States for the purposes of 
the education of their children. I do 
not think the Senate has ever had a more 
wonderful opportunity to show that we 
really believe in equality of treatment 
and fair play, and that we really have a 
sense of values as to the life, particularly 
the educational life of our children, than 
in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. I do 
not want the Senator to forget that he 
is one of the coauthors and one of the 
strongest sponsors of this amendment, 
along with the distinguished Senator 
from New York and other Members of 
this body. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not want the 
public to forget that it was the Senator 
from Alabama who came at least to the 
Senator from Minnesota and to other 
Senators, to ask that we join with him, 
and that he gave us this privilege. Iam 
glad that we joined with him. He de- 
serves the honor and the credit, but I, 
at least, am glad to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I want 
to associate myself, if I may, with the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota. There is no man in 
the Senate who has given of himself with 
greater devotion, greater skill, or great- 
er effectiveness to the cause of educa- 
ticn and, as a matter of fact, to all good 
causes, than has the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I am very happy indeed to be a 
cosponsor of this amendment, which I 
hope will prevail. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to thank the Sena- 
tor. I deeply appreciate his kind words. 

Now, Mr. President, as water cannot 
rise higher than its source, a class can- 
not be better than the teacher of the 
class; and we have no deficiency more 
serious than the lack of properly trained, 
properly prepared teachers, adequate in 
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number to meet the swollen enrollments 
about which we have been speaking. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE ACUTE 


The result is that our public schools 
face a dangerous teacher shortage. 
Some States are feeling the shortage far 
worse than others, but all are affected. 
To meet the swollen enrollments we need 
at least 105,060 new elementary school 
teachers each year, and we are training 
only 35,000. Enrollment in teacher- 
training classes fell off another 16 per- 
cent this year, and teachers are leaving 
the profession in greater numbers than 
at any time since World War II. The 
drop-out rate from the average teaching 
staff is 12 percent, exactly twice the nor- 
mal rate. Not only that, but a large 
percentage of our teacher graduates are 
failing to take up teaching; they cannot 
afford to teach. I want to place in the 
RecorD, following my remarks, a very 
revealing article by Dr. Samuel Engle 
Burr, Jr., chairman, department cf edu- 
cation, American University, here in 
Washington, that appeared in the Sun- 
day Star on February 17, 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objecticn, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HILL. Dr. Burr’s article was 
based on a survey of teacher graduates 
from that institution since the fall of 
1847. The survey reveals that only 55 
percent of the graduates in education 
actually hold teaching jobs and 25 per- 
cent are working in some field other 
than that for which they are especially 
trained. The article lists the following 
as among the types of employment at 
which some of the young men who pre- 
pared for the teaching profession are 
earning their livelihood—public relations 
counsellor, grocer, importer and dis- 
tributor of books, curios and art mate- 
rials, magazine sales promotion repre- 
sentative, statistical draftsman, producer 
of training films for industrial use, pay- 
roll clerk, music cataloger in a library. 

It appears that all these types of em- 
ployment pay better salaries than does 
teaching or offer other advantages such 
as greater opportunity for advancement, 
better working conditions or employment 
in a favored locality. Here is demon- 
strated once again how sadly we have 
neglected our teachers. We have failed 
to make teaching the honored, respected, 
financially secure profession that we ex- 
pect it to be and that it must be. 

Let Dr. Burr speak: 

It seems a peculiar paradox that young 
people who want to teach, who are capable 
of doing good teaching work, and who have 
taken education courses to prepare them- 
selves for certification as teachers should 
find it advantageous to enter other fields 
in an era when there is an acute shortage 
of teachers. 

All the national surveys of education in- 
dicate that several thousands of additional 
teachers are needed today. Teachers’ agen- 
cies and placement bureaus are begging for 
the names of people who can qualify for 
teaching jobs. But one-quarter of the young 
people whom we prepare for this important 
work choose other kinds of employment be- 
cause they can’t afford to teach. The need 
for larger financial income drives them out 
of teaching and into other fields. 
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Other colleges and_ universities 
throughout the United States report con- 
ditions similar to those among the edu- 
cation graduates of American University. 

I want to call your attention to the 
results of a survey by the Beta Field 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa as reported 
by Mr. Adolph Unruh in the November 
1951 issue of the Fhi Delta Kappan. 
The question studied was, “How many 
male teachers in the city and county 
of St. Louis, Mo., find it necessary to 
supplement their regular inccme from 
teaching by doing other kinds of work?” 
The survey revealed that only 8 percent 
of the male teachers supported them- 
selves and their families by teaching 
alone. Ninety-two percent hold supple- 
mentary jobs cr their wives work or they 
have some income which is independent 
of their earnings in the field of education, 

The article lists over 100 kinds of em- 
ployment performed by these male 
teachers in addition to regular teaching. 
It is interesting to note the wide range 
of jobs that these men are performing 
after school is over in the afternoon, for 
as long as an 8-hour shift. And it would 
seem that few of the outside jobs bear 
any real relationship to their specialized 
work as a teacher or to their specialized 
training for their profession. 

The jobs vary from bowling alley man- 
agers to frozen custard stand operator 
to short order cook. Fifty-two percent 
reported that they felt the extra hours 
detracted from their effectiveness in 
teaching. I want to place the entire ar- 
ticle in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
(See exhibit 3.) 


TEACHER SALARIES MUST BE INCREASED 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the only 
way that we will be able to meet the un- 
precedented demand for teachers and 
the cry for competency in the classroom 
is to halt the alarming drift away from 
the teaching profession and to train 
more teachers. This means that we will 
have to stop regarding teaching as a 
second-class profession and pay our 
teachers adequately. 

We have gone into considerable detail 
in our discussions of the pressing needs 
of the Nation’s elementary and second- 
ary schools but actually they can be 
stated very simply. They are: 

First. Seven billion dollars in new 
schools just to erase the backlog of 
needs. Nineteen billion five hundred 
thousand dollars if we are to erase the 
backlog and meet the new needs. 

Second. Five billion dollars more a 
year for current operating expenses. 

Third. One hundred and five thousand 
more teachers a year for at least the 
next 6 or 7 years. 

It has long been clear that many local 
communities which have in the past al- 
most wholly borne this financial respon- 
sibility can no longer do so, even when 
they tax themselves to the limit. 

In order to gain a little better idea of 
what the income from the Nation’s un- 
dersea oil and gas resources could mean 
to the 48 States, Iasked Dr. McGrath to 
do a little figuring for me. I pointed out 
earlier in my remarks that the estimates 
of the oil and gas deposits off the coasts 
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of California, Louisiana, and Texas fixed 
the value of the reserves at about $50,- 
000,000,000 at present prices. I pointed 
out that these were very conservative 
estimates and that there are strong sus- 
Ppicions among petroleum geologists that 
this undersea wealth may be far more 
valuable. But I asked Dr. McGrath to 
assume that the $50,000,000,000 is correct 
and that he not take into consideration 
in his figures the possibility—and the 
probability—that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be able to secure a higher 
return for the American people on these 
resources through higher royalties. I 
also asked that he not take into account 
in his figures the likelihood that the 
price of oil and gas will increase as the 
world’s petroleum supply is depleted. I 
want to read now from a letter which 
I have received from Dr. McGrath: 

If the total amount of royalties from esti- 
mated oil deposits in the Continental Shelf 
were applied to construction costs for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, for public 
schools in all the States, these royalties 
(calculated at 12144 percent of $50,000,000,- 
000) would cancel out the accumulated back- 
log of needs, and enable the States and their 


communities to concentrate on meeting the e 


new needs which each year brings. Any 
man whose family has been plunged into 
debt because of protracted iliness or other 
family crisis knows what it would have 
meant to him if an unexpected legacy had 
wiped out all accumulated debt and per- 
mitted him to start fresh, meeting the cur- 
rent expenses of family life without having 
to struggie along under the burdens of the 
past. Application of the oil royalties to the 
accumulated backlog of school construction 
needs would have the same sort of effect for 
the school children of the Nation and the 
thousands of local communities with their 
millions of taxpayers—reprieve from an al- 
most insupportable backlog of accumulated 
needs, in order that, with a clean slate, they 
can face the future with assurance. 

Actually, of course, the royalties would 
come in over a longer period of time than 
the 7 years here under discussion. If that 
portion of the royalties which came in 
amounted to (say) $1,750,000,000 during the 
7 years, that would be an appreciable lift; 
and it would mean that about $4,500,000,000 
would come in during the following years, to 
help meet the needs in those years. In any 
case, it would mean that the States and 
school districts could expect financial help 
for school construction which, over the years, 
would be equivalent to the writing off of the 
accumulated burden of unmet needs as of 
the present year. 


I want to place in the Recorp, follow- 
ing my remarks, a copy of Dr. Fine’s 
statement before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs together 
with a series of six articles by Dr. Fine 
in the New York Times reproduced in a 
pamphlet entitled “Why Our Public 
Schools Are in Serious Trouble.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. HILL, Anyone who will take the 
time to read the statement by Dr. Fine 
and these articles will get a picture of 
how desperate and compelling is the 
need of our schools, and how badly and 
how desperately these funds are needed 
for the education of our children. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely want to 


Say to the Senator that, some 15 years 
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ago, voices were raised in this land 
which told about the dangers which were 
looming upon the international horizon, 
the possibility of war. Those voices 
called upon the American people to pre- 
pare for the day when the onslaught 
would come, but in the Halls of Congress, 
as in other places, those voices went 
unheard. Nothing happened until De- 
cember 7, 1941, when World War II was 
upon us. I think the Senator from Ala- 
bama today has raised his voice of warn- 
ing as to the dangers which lie ahead— 
I mean the dangers to public education— 
and believe me, Mr. President, unless 
the voice is heeded, unless the warning 
is given some credence and some recep- 
tion, we are going to face a problem in 
the field of education which no amount 
of emergency action will be able to take 
care of. There is no way of overesti- 
mating it. I hear my colleagues and 
others talk about the shortage of steel; 
we talk about the shortage of aluminum; 
we even talk about the shortage of build- 
ing material; but the shortage that is 
really gnawing at the vital strength of 
America today is the shortage of edu- 
cational program facilities and teachers 
for America’s youth. Here is an oppor- 
tunity literally to discover a mine of 
wealth to remedy the shortage. If we 
discovered a uranium mine for our atom- 
ic energy program and did not use it, 
we would be impeached for our failure 
to assume our responsibility. Here is a 
discovery which the Senator from Ala- 
bama is explaining, a great resource that 
can be used for something which is more 
important than is any development of 
atomic energy, and we are closing our 
eyes to it unless we accept the proposals 
which are made here. 

I feel strongly, Mr. President, that we 
are being almost prophetic in what we 
are saying today. Some people will point 
their fingers at us and say, “Where were 
you and what did you do when that call 
was sounded, when that alarm was 
made?” 

The alarm has been made, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and no one can deny the facts; 
they are a matter of factual objective 
evidence. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator suggests, it 
me be another case of too little and too 
ate, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With human re- 
sources. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; with our most pre- 
cious resources—all our hopes, all our 
dreams, all our strength, all our might, 
all our purposes, all our power and lead- 
ership for the years which lie ahead. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
for his contribution. 

NEEDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Now let me turn briefly to the situa- 
tion in our colleges. Contrary to the 
trend in the elementary and high 
school, our colleges and universities 
have this fall suffered their second con- 
secutive drop in enrollment. The New 
York Times reports the student loss this 
year at 250,000, a 10-percent drop from 
last year. Besides the draft and the 
drawing to a close of GI education pro- 
grams, there is a third reason. Our 
birth rate in the depression years was, 
as is always true in depressions, quite 
low. The depression babies are now en- 
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tering the colleges. Today, we have a 
situation in our colleges and universi- 
ties that is just the opposite of what it 
will be a few years from now when the 
tremendous crop of war and postwar 
babies are ready for their training as 
our doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
chemists and as leaders in other pro- 
fessions and business. When that period 
arrives we must have colleges ready to 
receive them. It is our duty to keep 
alive our facilities for college training. 
I am willing to agree that a certain 
amount of economizing in tight times is 
not only necessary but encourages effi- 
ciency in any institution, whether it be 
a college, a business, or a government. 
But we must be most careful that we do 
not cripple vital functions. Colleges to- 
day train most of the people who will 
someday be our leaders. 

All our colleges are having serious fi- 
nancial trouble, whether they are State 
institutions, land-grant colleges, the 
large private universities or the small col- 
lege. The New York Times survey to 
which I referred shows that half our in- 
dependent liberal arts institutions. are 
operating in the red. The colleges that 
are hardest hit are the small colleges with 
enrollments under 500. They may be 
small colleges for women or city colleges 
without a campus. These are the kind 
that too often do not have the endow- 
ment of a large private college and, of 
course, do not have the tax support of 
the State institutions. But if you wiil 
look through Who’s Who in America and 
pick at random the names of the men 
and women whom you regard as impor- 
tant on the national scene you will be 
surprised at how many received their ed- 
ucations in these small colleges. I invite 
you to look at the Congressional Direc- 
tory and see how many of our colleagues 
in both Houses of Congress received their 
education in such institutions. 

The larger colleges are having serious 
difficulty in receiving funds from the 
sources which have supported them in 
the past as estate and inheritance taxes 
no longer make it possible for rich peo- 
ple to give large support to such institu- 
tions. The downward trend of college 
enrollment means that tuition, so often 
the backbone and the mainstay of so 
many of our higher institutions, is 
dwindling. 

In a desperate effort to overcome def- 
icits many colleges and universities have 
hiked tuition rates making it increas- 
ingly difficult for many fine young men 
and women to go to college. Doubtless 
these increases will render it impossible 
for many to have a college education. I 
want to place in the Recorp an article 
from the February 7 issue of the New 
York Times telling of tuition increases at 
Columbia University up to 25 percent this 
fall. This means, as the article says, 
that students entering Columbia this fall 
will be paying exactly twice the amount 
charged 7 years ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the picture 
of the financial plight of higher educa- 
tion throughout the Nation was elo- 
quently presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
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by Dr. Robert L. Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado, as he urged adop- 
tion of the oil-for-education amendment. 
Dr. Stearns is a member of the executive 
committee of the American Council of 
Education, for which he spoke. The 
council is composed of 976 colleges and 
universities and 145 associations of 
school systems and allied educational 
groups. 

Describing higher education’s need for 
additional revenue, Dr. Stearns said: 

The need is far greater than current 
sources of revenue can supply. 

I can conceive of no greater purpose than 
to devote the income from one great natural 
resource to the further development of our 
greatest natural resource—our educable 
youth, your children and mine. 


A college is much more than bricks 
and mortar, ivy and campus. It is es- 
sentially the sense of tradition, the pride 
of excellent teaching over the years that 
distinguishes the good college from the 
mediocre one. Once again, I remind you 
that if this world stays in its present 
uneasy state and our colleges and uni- 
versities will have to have help if they 
are to survive‘and be able to support the 
war and postwar baby population which 
this September has overrun the first 
grade. 

As we speak of these conditions—and 
I shall not detain the Senate much 
longer—I want to invite attention to one 
fact. 

LESS FOR SCHOOLS THAN IN 1932 


Despite the record amount for schools 
this year, in terms of 1952 dollars, the 
perceniage of national income that goes 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools is considerably lower than it was 
20 years ago. 

Although the mounting expense of 
running the public school system is criti- 
cized in some quarters, education does 
not get so much of the national income 
as do some of the luxury items. 

In 1939, for example, we spent $2,- 
289,000,000 for all public school costs. 
In the same year of 1939 we spent almost 
that much for tobacco; more than that 
by one-third for alcoholic beverages. 
That was more than a decade ago. Our 
performance today is even worse. In 
1949 we spent $5,000,000,000 on schools. 
In the same year of 1949 we spent $8,- 
000,000,000 for alcoholic beverages, $4,- 
500,000,000 for tobacco, $2,000,000,000 
for amusements alone—almost three 
times as much for luxuries as we did for 
education. 

Can we honestly say our pride in edu- 
cation, our respect for the teaching pro- 
fession, our concern for our children, are 
all we claim they are? 

Mr. President, I have thus far devoted 
myself to an exposé of the false argu- 
ments espoused by the proponents of 
the give-away bill and I have tried to set 
forth for you the size of the educational 
problem which confronts these United 
States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
placed some very interesting figures in 
the REcorD. Do the figures in each in- 
stance include public elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges? 
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Mr. HILL. I have used a great many 
figures, and some of them are limited to 
public schools. Others are over-all fig- 
ures of what we are expending, and 
include public and private schools. If 
the Senator from California should have 
occasion to honor me by looking up these 
remarks, I think he will see whether the 
figures are limited to elementary and 
secondary public schools or whether they 
apply to all education, including both 
public and private schools. 

I now turn to an explanation of our 
oil-for-education amendment. While 
it, like other legislation, is not a panacea 
it will go far toward curing the financial 
crisis in today’s education without plac- 
ing a further burden on the back of the 
taxpayer. I should like to answer some 
of the questions on the purpose of this 
amendment which have been raised by 
other Senators and by educators, par- 
ents, teachers, and citizens in every State 
in the Union. I report with pleasure, Mr. 
President, that I have been gratified at 
the great show of interest in this measure 
as reflected in my mail. I was well aware 
that the serious problems of education 
were weighing heavily on the minds and 
hearts as well as on the pocketkbcoks of 
our citizens. The mail that I am receiv- 
ing shows how widespread and acute is 
this concern. The concern is also shown 
in the widespread editorial commenda- 
tion of the amendment that has appeared 
in daily newspapers in every section of 
the country, including such well-known 
journals as the New York Times, the 
Christian Science Monitor, the Atlanta 
Journal, the Denver Post, the St. Peters- 
burg Times, the Birmingham News, and 
the Washington Post. 

Brief hearings were held before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs on the mcrning of February 
7. At these brief hearings some 40 great 
national organizations appeared and 
urged adoption of the oil-for-education 
amendment. I want to place in the 
ReEcorD a list of the witnesses and the 
organizations represented at the hear- 
ings. Other organizaticns both local 
and national have advised me cf their 
active efforts in support of the amend- 
ment but could not attend the hearings. 


A HISTORIC NATIONAL POLICY 


I want to emphasize again that the 
oil-for-education amendment proposes 
no new departure into unchartered seas. 
It is simply a continuaticn of one cf our 
oldest and wisest national pcolicies—the 
use of revenues from public lands for 
educational purposes. 

From the earliest beginnings in celo- 
nial times many of the colonies ear- 
marked public lands for the establish- 
ment and support of schools. The earli- 
est case was in Virginia in 1618. Colleges 
started with the aid of land grants in the 
various colonies include Harvard in Mas- 
sachusetts, William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia, Yale in Connecticut, Princeton in 
New Jersey, and others in South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

After the American Revolution we were 
faced with a situation which was similar 
in some respects to the present demands 
of the three coastal States for the na- 
tional property in thé submerged lands 
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lying beyond the low-tide mark. Indi- 
vidual States laid claim to the territories 
west of the Appalachians. In 1780 the 
Congress passed a resolution, containing 
a pledge that these western lands would 
be disposed of for the benefit of all States. 
In 1785 and 1787 ordinances were passed 
by the Congress which specifically set 
aside every sixteenth section of the pub- 
lic lands west of the mountains for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
schools. In speaking of the ordinance of 
1787 Daniel Webster declared: 

I doubt whether one single law of any law- 
giver, ancient or modern, has produced effects 
of more distinct, marked and lasting char- 
acter than the ordinance of 1787 * * * 
it set forth and declared it to be a high and 
binding duty of the Government to support 
schools and advance the means of educa- 
tion. 


Many of the great State universities 
were started with the aid of the public 
lands dedicated to education by the or- 
dinances of 1785 and 1787. In the next 
three-quarters of a century the demand 
for increased facilities for educational 
advancement resulted in the passage 
by Congress of many additional laws set- 
ting aside not just one section in each 
township but two and then four sections 
for school purposes. 

FRUITS OF THE POLICY 


In order to give a better idea as to what 
these vast new public lands under the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean 
could mean to elementary and secondary 
schools in each State, every one of which 
is in serious need of financial help, let 


us take a look at the present-day value 
of each State’s elementary and second- 
ary school endowment derived from 
grants of Federal land. I want to place 
in the Recorp at the close of my remarks 
a tabulation showing the value of such 
endowments for each State. It will be 
noted that the wise use of these public 
lands resources for education means to- 
day an endowment of almost a billion 
dollars for the elementary and secondary 
schcols of our Nation. This is money 
that does not add to the burden on the 
taxpayer. The oil for education amend- 
ment offers the means by which the value 
of these endowments may be vastly in- 
creased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 6.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks a 
report showing State by State the num- 
ber of acres of Federal land granted for 
educational purposes and showing the 
wide range of educational purposes for 
which such grants were made. It will 
be noted that huge grants were made 
to the States not alone for elementary 
and secondary schools, but for univer- 
sities, colleges, and other great institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 7.) 

Mr. HILL. The use of public land 
resources placed us on the road to realiz- 
ing the dream of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 


and other great statesmen of our early 
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history of a great system for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge. John Quincy 
Adams advocated giving to the cause of 
education, and in the later years of his 
life he said that one of his great regrets 
was that we had not followed the policy 
of dedicating more public lands to the 
cause of education. 

Mr. President, I am confident there is 
not a Senator here to whose mind does 
not come the story of the Morrill Act, 
the land-grant act, under which our 
great land-grant colleges were estab- 
lished in various States. In the State 
of Alabama we have the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute of which we are very 
proud. It is a land-grant college that 
has been developed as a direci result of 
the Morrill Act. We know that the 
passage of that act and the fruits of 
that act, through the establishment of 
land-grant colleges, were so beneficial to 
the people of the United States that Con- 


gress passed many subsequent acts mak- 


ing additional grants and endowments 
to land-grant colleges and institutions 
founded under land-grant acts. 

Mr. President, I ask to have placed 
at the end of my remarks a table showing 
grants that have been made to land- 
grant colleges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 8.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senater yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was there not a very 
significant precedent in the Morrill Act, 
in that not only was each State given 
30,000 acres, if there was that quantity 
of public land lying within a particular 
State, but also that States which had no 
Federal land within their borders were 
given scrip for public lands in other 
States? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I sought to 
State that a few minutes ago, but I wish 
very much to thank the Senator from 
Tilinois for emphasizing the fact. The 
States which contained public lands 
took a position somewhat akin to the 
Position of coastal States as to sub- 
merged lands, in that they desired to get 
all the land for themselves. But Con- 
gress in its wisdom said that public 
lands which went to the cause of educa- 
tion should go to the cause of education 
in all the States. So, for States which 
did not contain public land, scrip was 
issued on public land in other States. 
The Scrip was salable, revenue was de- 
rived from it, and the revenue went to 
States without public lands, as well as 
to States with public lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, for 
example, that the State of Louisiana did 
not have any Federal land within its 
borders, but that the Federal Govern- 
ment shared public land in other States 
with the State of Louisiana? 

Mr. HILL. As I recall, the Senator 
is correct. The State of Louisiana was 
one of the States which had within it 
no public land, so Congress in its wis- 
dom—and it was a wise course that Con- 
gress pursued—gave to the State of Loui- 
siana its fair share of benefits from pub- 
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lic lands, as it did to States which con- 
tained public land, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it of record that 
the State of Louisiana then protested 
against receiving its share of the pro- 
ceeds of land in other States, such as 
Wyoming or Colorado? Did the State of 
Louisiana say, “We believe we should 
have revenue only from land within the 
borders of Louisiana,” or did she accept 
the free donation by the Nation? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that my 
understanding of history is that the 
State of Louisiana not only did not pro- 
test and say, “Take this gift away from 
us,” but that the State of Louisiana very 
enthusiastically reached out, accepted, 
and took unto herself the gift, which 
has been very beneficial to the cause of 
education in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ihave just read with 
considerable interest the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Alabama and 
other distinguished Senators. I am in 
doubt as to provisions of the Senator’s 
amendment with reference to funds 
which are proposed to be provided as 
grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education. Is there in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment any provision which 
would specifically guarantee that such 
grants in aid would be expended and ad- 
ministered solely in accordance with the 
laws of the several States which would 
receive the grants? 

Mr. HILL. There is nothing in the 
amendment to that effect, because, as 
the Senator knows, the amendment does 
not go into the details or machinery of 
distribution of funds, but I think there 
is a splendid guaranty in the fact that 
the Senate of the United States has 
twice, within recent sessions, passed 
general Federal aid bills. I may say to 
the Senator from Florida that I was one 
of the sponsors of those bills, and in 
writing them we were very careful to 
make certain that funds would be ex- 
pended through State systems and agen- 
cies. The Senate passed both bills by 
very large majorities, on the theory that 
the funds should be so expended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I well recall that the 
Senator from Alabama was one of those 
who, together with the Senator from 
Florida, insistently urged that there 
should be included in the bills he has 
mentioned, which passed the Senate, a 
provision guaranteeing to each State 
that in the case of the grants made to it 
by the Federal Government, its own ad- 
ministration, under its own laws, should 
be meticulously preserved. I am won- 
dering why the Senator has not thought 
it wise to place a similar guaranty in 
his amendment. 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
from Florida that before there is any 
distribution of the funds involved, fur- 
ther action will be required. 

I wish also to say that not only is there 
the fine precedent of the two bills I have 
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already mentioned, but there are many, 
many precedents in other laws to which 
I have referred, such as the Morrill Act. 
Funds have been going to the various 
States from the Federal Treasury for 
years, and as we know, under the acts 
the administration of schools has been 
entirely in the hands of States and State 
agencies. There has been no attempt 
in any way on the part of the Federal 
Government to interfere with State ad- 
ministration or to establish, directly or 
indirectly, anything that might smack of 
Federal control. 

As I recall, the only requirement in 
he act is that at such schools there 
shall ke military training. As we know, 
most of our great institutions today, 
whether land-grant colleges or non- 
land-grant colleges, require military 
training. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that the omission of provisions 
in the amendment guaranteeing to the 
States that their own control of their 
systems of public education shall be pre- 
served under the system proposed to ke 
followed cffers a very difficult problem 
for the States in that the Senator, by his 
amendment, proposes to set up a huge 
pool of money before there is any dis- 
tribution, and subsequently the decision 
as to the conditions governing distribu- 
tion among the States is to be made? 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator knows, the 
amendment creates a council of 12 
members, 4 to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, 4 by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and 4 by 
the President of the United States. It 
shall ke a bipartisan commissicn. Of 
the 12 members, 6 shall be members of 
the Republican Party and 6 shall be 
members of the Democratic Party. They 
are to make reports, and those reports 
are to come to Congress. Their report, 
when it comes before Congress, will cover 
many of the things the Senator from 
Florida has suggested. 

Mr. HCLLAND. To press one part of 
my question, does not the Senator think 
that the pool which would be created 
would cause States which desired to 
function under their own laws to be 
confronted by a handicap, in that pres- 
sure of all kinds will be brought by those 
who were interested in the schools t6 
settle on almost any terms offered by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. HILL. No; I do not think so at 
all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Federal Govern- 
ment has not shown itself to be very 
considerate of the rights or convictions 
of States in many matters affccting 
schools or the public-school system. 

“Mr. HILL. I think the Senator need 
have no fear at all on that basis. As I 
have said, every precedent sustains the 
principle of full and complete State con- 
trol and authority. 

Furthermore, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Florida that when the report 
is submitted Members of the Senate 
from the various States will be here. 
My good friend from Florida will be here. 
He will no doubt be nominated without 
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opposition, and that amounts to election 
in Florida. I hope to be here. We shall 
do just as we did in connection with 
the general Federal-aid-to-education 
We will take care of the situation. 
I am trying to be 


bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
comforted—— 

Mr. HILL, If I could think in terms 
along the line of the Senator’s thought, 
would that be persuasive with the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr, HOLLAND. That would comfort 
the Senator from Florida a great deal, 
if the amendment were enacted. 

Mr. HILL. We cannot enact an 
amendment with comfort. We must en- 
act it by votes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator ex- 
pects to get the vote of the Senator from 
Florida for the use, for general purposes 
throughout the Nation, of funds which 
come from lands which are believed by 
the Senator from Florida to be the prop- 
erty of the States in which they lie, he 
had better resign that hope. The Sena- 
tor from Florida has been trying to get 
some comfort from the assurances on the 
part of his distinguished friend from 
Alabama thatat some time in the remote 
future, when it is hoped that both the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Florida will still be here, we shall 
be able to meet the persistent drive, 
which is made each time a Federal-aid- 
for-education bill is under consideration 
in the Senate, to insert terms and provi- 
sions which would deny full plenary con- 
trol by the States of their own public 
schools. The Senator from Florida is 
trying to gain comfort from the Senator 
from Alabama, and assurance that we 
shall still be able to fend off such a drive, 
particularly when a big pool of money is 
involved. The Senator knows the pres- 
sure which would be brought to cut the 
melon immediately so as to make it 
available. 

The Senator from Florida cannot share 
the comforting feeling which evidently 
animates the heart of his good and be- 
nevolent friend from Alabama, whose 
interest in the public schools is so well 
known, and who has heretofore insisted 
that the sanctity of State control be pre- 
served. The Senator from Florida can- 
not help expressing his regret that the 
Senator from Alabama has not seen fit, 
in this particular amendment, to con- 
tinue the assurance of security to the 
several States by endeavoring to assure 
the continued preservation of their in- 
dependence in the control of their pub- 
lic-school systems. 

Mr. HILL. If this amendment went 
into questions of the distribution of 
funds, the modus operandi, and the ma- 
chinery and procedure, the Senator 
would certainly find that provision in the 
amendment. But the amendment does 
not take that step. It does not go that 
far. However, I wish to comfort the 
Senator with the assurance that in view 
of the past action of the Senate, in view 
of all the various laws involving Federal 
aid which we have previously enacted, he 
can feel pretty sure that that provision 
will be in the law when the Congress 
finally acts. 

What I am seeking to do this after- 
noon is to give some comfort to the mil- 
lions of children in the 48 States who 
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desperately need some help in the mat- 
ter of their education, who so desper- 
ately need better, less crowded, more 
modern, and more adequate school- 
rooms, and better trained and more ade- 
quate teachers to teach them. I am try- 
ing to give those children some comfort. 
Along with trying to give them some 
comfort, I will give the Senator all the 
comfort I can by assuring him that if 
we can have these revenues dedicated 
to the cause of education, we will make 
certain that the funds are expended with 
the full administration in the hands of 
the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry that the 
distinguished Cenator cannot go fur- 
ther in giving his assurance than to say 
that he feels that the Senator from 
Florida may be pretty sure that the 
action which the Senator from Florida 
regards as absolutely necessary would be 
taken by a subsequent Congress. 

To leave that matter for the time 
being, perhaps the question I have in 
mind has been covered in the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, in which case I regret raising the 
point again, but will he state for the 
record, if he has not already done so, 
the purpose of subsection 4 of section 1 
of his amendment, which provides as 
follows: 

(4) It shall be the duty of every State or 
political subdivision or grantee thereof hav- 
ing issued any mineral lease or grant, or 
leases or grants, covering submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf to file with the At- 
torney General of the United States on or 
before December 31, 1952, a statement of the 
moneys or other things of value received by 
such State or political subdivision or grantee 
from or on account of such lease or grant, 
or leases or grants, since January 1, 194C. 
and the Attorney General shall submit the 
statements so received to the Congress not 
later than February 1, 1953. 


Mr. HILL. The purpose is what it 
appears to be on its face. There is noth- 
ing hidden or covert. The purpose is 
to enable the Federal Government to 
know how much revenue has gone to 
the States from leases or grants of land 
out in the sea. 

Mr. EOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the purpose of 
this subsection and of the coilating of 
the facts for which the amendment calls 
through the reports covering operations 
since January 1, 1940, to hold the States 
and their various subdivisions accounta- 
ble to the United States Government for 
proceeds received since that date? 

Mr. HILL. As I recall, in its deci- 
sions the Supreme Court did not hold 
them accountable for past proceeds. 
But it would certainly be a matier of in- 
terest and, I might say, a matter of con- 
cern, for the Federal Government, as 
the owner of the lands, to know just 
what revenues had been derived from 
them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 5 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is the recollection 
of the Senator from Florida that the 
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Supreme Court decisions dealt solely 
with the revenue received by the States 
from the submerged lands within their 
State boundaries, whereas the amend- 
ment now offered by the distinguished 
Senator relates to a much larger tract 
and covers at least, as I understand, all 
operations within the Continental Shelf. 
It would seem, therefore, that when the 
Senator from Alabama refers to the ac- 
counting date as January 1, 19490, he is 
perhaps laying the predicate for a much 
more remote accountability from the 
States with respect to those lands than 
even the Supreme Court in its hostile 
opinions has required of the States. For 
that reason the Senator from Florida 
would like to have his distinguished 
friend state for the record very clearly 
what is the purpose of that section, if he 
will be gracious enough to do so. 

Mr. HILL. As I have said to the Sen- 
ator, the purpose of that section is that 
the Federal Government, the owner of 
the lands, may know how much revenue 
has been derived from such lands by the 
States. When we get that information 
we shall know how much revenue has 
been realized. That information might 
even be available to the Secretary of the 
Intericr, in connection, among other 
things, with future leases or further dis- 
position, or further action on the part 
of the Secretary of the Interior. It 
might also be of interest to the Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it a part of the 
purpose of the distinguished Senator, 
through the procurement of such infor- 
mation, to hold accountable the several 
States which have issued leases to the 
Continental Shelf outside State bound- 
aries back to 1940? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator have in 
mind the filing of suits for the recovery 
of such revenue? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have in mind either 
the filing of suits or any other method 
of holding the States accountable. The 
Senator will recall that this amendment 
is offered as an amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Under the terms of 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 very substan- 
tial sums will be required to be paid to 
the States for the continued operation 
of such leases as lie within the bound- 
aries of the States, namely, 37% percent 
of the royalties. Of course, the Federal 
Government will have the handling of 
that 3714 percent. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida would like to know if it is in the 
mind of the Senator from Alabama that 
he is laying the predicate for holding 
back such funds until the States can 
recompense the Federal Government for 
such sums as are shown to have been 
collected by the States from operations 
outside the State limits, extending back 
to 1940. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator that I had not had that 
thought until he put it in my mind just 
now. I had not indulged that thought 
in any way. It had not occurred to me 
until the Senator put it into my mind. 
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If Congress decides that this property 
belongs to all the people, perhaps that 
would be the fair thing to do. I do not 
know whether the Senator is suggesting 
that or not. I had not had the thought 
until the Senator suggested it. He put 
it into my mind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
further yield, it seems to me that the 
very fact that the Senator is favorably 
entertaining that suggestion should be 
cause for greater alarm on the part of 
those who are interested in preserving 
the rights of the States. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
from Florida that I did not say that I 
was entertaining it favorably or other- 
wise. I said I had not had the thought 
until he suggested it to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood the Senator, but I understood him 
to say that perhaps Congress would 
decide that to be a fair way to dispose 
of the matter. 

Mr. HILL. I said I wondered whether 
the Senator from Florida was suggesting 
that perhaps it would be the fair thing 
to do. I was throwing out that thought. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Alabama will yield once 
more I wish completely and with finality 
to disabuse the overcredulous mind of 
the Senator from Alabama on that 
particular point. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. I believe he has made himself 
clear on the point. 

EDUCATION’S BIG CHANCE 


Mr. President, as has been suggested 
time and time again, we are given the 
opportunity—and this one, I can assure 
you, really does knock but once—to de- 
vote the Nation’s wealth under the sea 
to our children. Such a dream as this 
oil-for-education proposal can come alive 
only when we have such a stupendous 
sum as $50,000,000,000. 

I have mentioned some objectives for 
study by the National Advisory Council. 
Actually, if they were to call me before 
them I would say to them but one thing— 
and I say it now. I would quote to them 
the words of that great Frenchman, 
L’Enfant, whose genius turned a swamp 
into the most beautiful of all American 
cities, the city of Washington. You re- 
member that he said: 

Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood. 


Sometimes, Mr. President, we have 
seen men more frightened by opportu- 
nity than by failure. In brief moments 
of quiet, amidst the struggles and frus- 
trations of daily problems, we dream of 
great things that might be. We have our 
large hopes and our vain imaginings, but 
they seem so unreal that often we are 
ashamed to speak of them. Instead, we 
treasure them as little private refuges 
from life’s disappointments. 

How often have all of us thus dreamed 
of some vast bonanza which would give 
us the bricks and the mortar, the men 
and the women, the institutions and the 
instrumentalities to offer our children 
what they really need. 
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Then, like Aladdin, we rub the lamp, 
and the genie is before us tugging to do 
our will. But, instead of seizing the mo- 
ment, we hesitate, and the will, enfeebled 
by the very magnitude of the challenge, 
quails before success and loses the golden, 
never-to-be-repeated chance. 

Such is the classic history of failure. 
Let us not fail now. We have rubbed the 
lamp, and the genie is before us, saying, 
“Masters, I will build your schoolhouses. 
Masters, I will give your teachers a living 
wage. Masters, I will save your colleges. 
Masters, I will endow you with genera- 
tions of trained and capable intellects. 
Masters, I will give you the alchemy of a 
strong and successful democracy. I am 
here to serve you.” 

Senators, our answer must be: Serve 
and serve well. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The present revenue 
from submerged land, according to the 
latest estimate, is $30,000,000. Calcu- 
lating it on a per child basis it would 
amount to 90 cents per child a year. 
Does the Senator from Alabama believe 
that he could do all the things he says 
he could do with that amount of money? 

Mr. HILL. If there were not billions 
of dollars involved, and if there were 
only the measly sum of $39,000,000 in- 
volved, we would not see the Senator 
from Louisiana fighting as desperately 
as he has been fighting and trying to 
get his hands on this oil for the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

- Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It has been estimated by 
the Secretary of the Interior, who is the 
responsible official charged with the mat- 
ter, and knows something about it, that 
the most that could be gotten out of it 
would be about $100,000,000, which was 
one-third of the estimated Federal aid 
when the matter was proposed for the 
first time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when I 
started my speech, immediately after I 
said “Mr. President,” the Senator from 
Louisiana asked me that same question. 
He said that there was a good estimate 
that there were approximately 15,000,- 
000,000 barrels of oil there. In terms of 
money it would amount to $40,000,000,000. 
I quoted from the report of the com- 
mittee and I quoted from Dr. De Golyer, 
who is perhaps the most outstanding 
geologist in the country. As I say, the 
Senator from Louisiana would not be 
here fighting as hard as he is fighting, 
speaking as he is speaking, interrupting 
as he is interrupting, and struggling and 
working as he is struggling and working 
unless there was involved a whole lot 
of revenue on which the Senator from 
Louisiana is trying to get his hands. * 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course a poor State 
like Louisiana could use three or four 
million dollars for educational purposes 
in behalf of its own school children, and 
that is where most of its revenue goes 
anyway. I suggest that a different sit- 
uation is involved in producing oil many 
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miles from shore than producing it in 
the uplands. It would cost perhaps as 
much as a half million dollars or a mil- 
lion dollars to drill one well offshore. 
The same well would perhaps cost $20,- 
000 to drill anywhere in the United 
States proper. We must consider the 
enormous cost of drilling wells and we 
must have in mind that many instances 
it is not economically feasible to produce 
oil from some wells. It is only the best 
wells that would be economically feas- 
ible when they are drilled in the open 
sea. 

Mr. HILL. I repeat that the esti- 
mates show some 40 billion dollars’ 
worth of oil. There may be much more 
oil than that. Mr. President, that is 
what this fight is all about—$40,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY and Mr. McFAR- 
LAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovetds in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield the floor? 

Mr. HILL. I yield the floor. 


ExuisiT 1 

Statement of— . 

Benjamin Fine, education editor, New York 
Times, page 3. 

Robert I. Stearns, president, University of 
Colorado, representing the American Council 
on Education, page 53. 

O. A. Knight, vice president of the CIO 
and president of Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO, representing his own organiza- 
tion and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
gations, page 61. / 

T. C. Carroll, president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, representing 
his own brotherhood and also the following 
18 organizations: Switchmen’s Union of 
North America, the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association, 
International Association of Machinists, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America, Railroad Yardmasters of 
America, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, National 
Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America, National Marine Engineers’ Associ- 
ation, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, page 65. 

George D. Riley, member of the National 
Legislative Committee, American Federation 
of Labor, page 67. ° 

Selma Borchardt, vice president, American 
Federation of Teachers, page 68. 

J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, the Na- 
tional Grange, page 71. 

Angus McDonald, assistant legislative rep- 
resentative, National Farmers Union, page 73. 

Wallace J. Campbell, director, Washington 
Office, Cooperative League of the United 
States of America, page 74. 

W. D. Johnson, national legislative repre- 
sentative of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, page 76. 

John J. Gunther, legislative representa- 
tive, Americans for Democratic Action, page 
76. 

George R. Nelson, grand lodge representa- 
tive, International Association of Machinists, 
A. F. of L., page 78. 

Cc. B. Blankenship, legislative director, 
Communications Workers of America, CIO, 
page 79. 

Rhoads Murphey, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, page 81. 
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Julia Bennett, director, American Library 
Association, page 81. 

M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, page 82. 

John W. Edelman, Washington representa- 
tive, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, page 83. 

Letter from Howard A. Cowden, president, 
Consumers Cooperative Association, and res- 
olution of the association, page 84. 


EXxHrsiT 2 


[From the Sunday Star of February 17, 
1952] 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUFFERS BECAUSE THEY 
Can’t Arrorp To TEACH 


(By Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., chairman, de- 
partment of education, American Univer- 
sity) 


Joe was a student in our education classes 
at the university. He was graduated with an 
A. B. degree in June last year. The other day 
he came into my office and sat down in the 
chair at the side of my desk. After the usual 
exchange of greetings, he said: “I feel a bit 
like apologizing to you, Professor. You see, 
I’m not teaching, I have accepted a Gov- 
ernment job.” 

As our: conversation continued it devel- 
oped that Joe still has an interest in teach- 
ing. He enjoyed his experience as a prac- 
tice teacher last year and would seek a posi- 
tion in the teaching field now, other things 
being equal. But other things—salaries in 
particular—are not equal. His job with the 
Government pays him about $1,000 a year 
more than he could hope to receive as a be- 
ginning teacher in this area. Joe has a wife 
and they have a baby, so salary is an im- 
portant element in his consideration. 
Money, in this case, talks with an extremely 
loud voice. 

TRUCK DRIVER’S CASE 


Joe is just one of many similar cases. I 
was walking recently across Massachusetts 
Avenue near our campus, I saw a light de- 
livery truck stop at the curb. The driver 
was Bob, who had been in our classes a cou- 
ple of years ago, preparing to become a 
teacher of physical education and a high 
school coach. When I asked him what he 
was doing, he replied: “Well, my chief job 
is driving this truck. But on the side, I 
sell some of our company’s products. In 
time, I guess that I’ll develop into a regu- 
lar salesman.” 

Bob went on to explain that his pay for 
selling is on a commission basis: No sales, 
no pay. So the assured income from driv- 
ing the truck was a desirable guaranty in 
the beginning. Now he has progressed to 
the point where hts commissions equal his 
pay as a driver. 

One and one-half years after his gradua- 
tion, his driver’s pay plus his commissions 
on sales give him a total income which ex- 
ceeds that of some college professors who 
have doctor of philosophy degrees and 10 
years of professional experience. 

“There was a high school principal who 
offered me a job that sounded fine, except 
for the salary,’”’ Bob said. “Now I’m making 
as much money as that principal does.” I 
believe his summary of the situation is en- 
tirely accurate. 


TEST PILOTS AND GROCER 


Here are some of the things other young 
men who prepared in our classes for the 
teaching profession have become: Air Force 
test pilot, public-relations counselor, secret 
service operative, grocer, importer and dis- 
tributor of books, curios and art materials; 
magazine sales promotion representative, 
statistical draftsman, producer of training 
films for industrial use, payroll clerk in a 
Government department, music cataloger 
in a library. It appears that all of these 
types of employment pay better salaries than 
does teaching, or offer other advantages, 
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such as greater opportunities for advance- 
ment, better working conditions, or employ- 
ment in a favored locality. 

Not all of our renegade education stu- 
dents have been married men with families 
to support. Some women who have done 
work in our education classes have found it 
advantageous to turn to other fields after 
graduation. 

Some of them have done secretarial work, 
rather than teaching. Even in these cases, 
the salary differential was not in favor of 
professional education. 


FIFTY-FIVE PERCENT ARE TEACHING 


In order to determine, with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, the present employment 
status of our graduates, we recently mailed 
questionnaires to 126 of them. These were 
young men and women who, since the fall 
of 1947, enrolled in our advanced courses in 
education, who did practice teaching under 
our supervision, and who received their 
bachelor of arts or bachelor of science de- 
grees from us. 

At the time of this writing, 87 replies have 
been received. We have some personal 
knowledge about five or six others who have 
not returned the questionnaires. 

It appears, from this survey, that about 
55 percent of our recent graduates in educa- 
tion actually hold teaching positions; 10 per- 
cent are housewives who are not employed 
outside their homes; another 10 percent are 
graduate students. And 25 percent have 
accepted positions in some field other than 
that for which they were especially trained. 


PECULIAR PARADOX 


It seems a peculiar paradox that young 
people who want to teach, who are capable 
of doing good teaching work, and who have 
taken education courses to prepare them- 
selves for certification as teachers should 
find it advantageous to enter other fields 
in an era when there is an acute shortage 
of teachers. 

All the national surveys of education in- 
dicate that several thousands of additional 
teachers are needed today. Teachers’ agen- 
cies and placement bureaus are begging for 
the names of people who can qualify for 
teaching jobs. But one-quarter of the young 
people whom we prepare for this important 
work choose other kinds of employment be- 
cause they can’t afford to teach. The need 
for larger financial incomes drives them out 
of teaching and into other fields. 

Our university is not alone in finding such 
a development. Other colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States report 
similar conditions. Recently, a study was 
made in the city and county of St. Louis, 
Mo. The question studied was this: How 
many male teachers find it necessary to sup- 
plement their regular income from teaching 
by doing other kinds of work? The results 
have been reported by Adolph Unruh in the 
November 1951 issue of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. According to Mr. Unruh, only 8 per- 
cent of the male teachers support them- 
selves and their families by teaching alone; 
92 percent hold supplementary jobs, or the‘r 
wives work, or they have some income which 
is independent of their earnings in the field 
of education. 

For generations, America has put its faith 
in education. Our public-school system is 
one of the great bulwarks of our form of 
government and of our way of life. It is 
through the schools that good citizenship, 
patriotism, and the other American virtues 
are developed. Of course, the schools do not 
stand alone in this. The home and the 
church have their parts to perform in the 
educational picture also. But America must 
continue to have good schools, merely to 
survive in today’s world. It must have ex- 
cellent schools, tf we are to make progress. 

Schools cannot be much better than the 
teachers who serve in thenr. In order to 
maintain the standards of our schools or 
to raise these standards, it should be our 
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duty to attract good people to teaching. We 
should make the field of education a highly 
desirable one for our best young people 
to enter. One way to accomplish this is to 
make teaching worth while from the finan- 
cial point of view. 

If we are to put education in its proper 
place in our national scheme of things, we 
must remove the condition that now pre- 
vails—the condition under which they can’t 
afford to teach. 


ExuritT 3 
Can MEN ArrorD To TEACH? 
(By Adolph Unruh) 


How many men in the teaching profession 
in St. Louis City and County find it necessary 
to supplement their regular income for 
teaching? This was the question on which 
the committee on research of Beta Field 
Chapter decided to base this year’s pursuit of 
the ideals of research, service, and leadership 
These three concepts have always been a 
challenge to any professional man; they 
challenged us in the field chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

A letter with post card for reply was mailed 
to every man teacher in the public schools 
in St. Louis City and County, excluding ad- 
ministrators or supervisors whenever recog- 
nized from the descriptions of their positions 
in the directory. Inquiries were sent out to 
700. Ten were invalidated because the 10 
men had been drafted or had left teaching. 
Three hundred and thirty-six cards were re- 
turned properly executed, representing half 
of the men teaching in the area. Forty-three 
men replying taught in elementary schools, 
50 in junior high schools, and 243 in senior 
high schools. 


TaBLE I.—Types of income 


Number 


— 
of men Percent 


Types o/ income 


1, Salary only 
2. Supplementary work: vacation 
jobs; wife works; all combina- 
tions except independent in- 
198 59 
3, Supplementary work and inde- 
pendent income ill 33 


336 | 100 


As shown in table I, $2 percent of the men 
have supplementary income. Fifty-nine per- 
cent of the 336 men teachers replying, supple- 
ment their salaries by taking other types 
of work. Another group of 33 percent have 
some sort of independent income, ranging 
from a few dollars to $14,000 annually; we 
have no information as to the sources of 
these independent incomes. 

Can «en stay in teaching if it is necessary 
to subsist solely on a teacher’s salary? The 
fact is that only 8 percent of the men teach- 
ing in public schools of the area did so. 
Twenty-seven men out of 336 men replying 
live on their salaries only. 


KINDS OF WORK 


Some men work after school hours as much 
as an 8-hour shift, from 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon until midnight. Others depend 
on the summer vacation to take up the fi- 
nancial slack. In addition to the work which 
the men undertake, 112 of the men reported 
their wives were working and supplementing 
the family income. The range of salaries 
for the wives was reported from $17 to $4,700, 
with a median salary of $2,000. In some in- 
stances the wives also have independent 
incomes. 

Schoolmen work at over 100 different kinds 
of employment. Here is a list of the jobs, 
demonstrating the resourcefulness and in- 
genuity of the men seeking additional em- 
ployment. 
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Types of positions held and work per- 
formed in addition to regular teaching: 
Adult education; after-school program; any- 
thing available; architect; Armed Forces in- 
struction; bakery; bank teller; bartender; 
beer bottler; bookie; bookkeeping; bowling 
alley manager; boys’ work; broker; bus driv- 
ing; cabinet work; camp counseling; camp 
director; carpentry; caterer; chemical work- 
er; checker, grocery store; choir director; 
clerk; coaching, sports; construction work; 
defense work; drafting; driving bus, school; 
driving lessons; engineering; entertainment; 
factory worker; farming; filling-station at- 
tendant; frozen custard stand ~perator; game 
room supervisor; gardening; GI subsistence; 
hod carrier; hotel keeping; insurance; insur- 
ance adjuster; instruction, dancing; instruc- 
tion, driving; interior decorator; interview- 
ing; laborer; landscaping; library work; life- 
guard; lodge secretary; machine operator; 
machine shop work; maintenance; military 
training; ministerial; mortuary; music di- 
rector; National Guard; National Guard 
camp; Naval Reserve; Navy training; news- 
paper work; office work; organist; own busi- 
ness; pattern making; personnel work; pho- 
tography; piano tuning; playground super- 
vision; playwriting; printing; private suim- 
mer school; proofreader; radio repair; real 
estate manager; real estate salesman; recre- 
ation; referee in sports; retail credit review- 
er; sales, counter; sales, investment; sales, 
retail; short-order cook; show work; stock 
clerk; summer camp promotion; teaching, 
college; teaching, night school; teaching, 
summer school; theater work; timekeeper at 
track; time office clerk; tool and design; 
trade; tutoring; waiter; welding; worker, 
sheet metal; writing; YMCA work. 


WORK PERFORMED IN ADDITION TO REGULAR 
TEACHING 


Forty-three percent of the total income of 
the men in elementary schools came from 
sources other than teaching. (See table 
III.) 


TABLE III.—Ezxtent of supplementing salaries 


Ele- 

men- 

tary 
teachers 


Junior | Senior 
high high 
teachers) teachers 


Total 


Supplementary 
income 
Salaries 


$87, 903 $105, 840 $452, 132) $645, 875 
138, 970; 172,820) 937, 753) 1, 249, 543 
Totalincome_| 226,873) 278, 660)1, 389, 885:1, 895, 418 
Percent supple- 
mented 43 38 32 34 


For junior high-school men, 38 percent of 
the total income was derived from sources 
other than regular salaries, and for men in 
the senior high schools the figure was 32 
percent. Thirty-four percent of the total 
income of all the men teachers reporting did 
not come from teaching. 

It may be of interest also to see the total 
picture of the types of income by instruc- 
tional levels. (See table 4.) 

One-third of the men who work outside of 
their school job spend over 12 hours a week 
at it. The men work from 1 to 50 hours 
per week outside their regular employment. 

Fifty-two percent of the men reported that 
they felt their work detracted from their 
effectiveness in teaching, while 36 percent 
felt that the work they did would not de- 
crease their efficiency in teaching. Ten 
others had no answer for this question. One 
is led to suspect from the replies that work 
outside regular teaching beyond 12 hours 
per week is a real handicap. 

In answer to the question as to whether 
they would get outside work if their salaries 
were adequate to support them, 82 percent 
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of the men replied they would quit their 
outside work under such conditions. Only 
10 percent of the responses indicated their 
wives would continue working if their hus- 
band’s salaries were adequate. 


TABLE IV.—Types of income by instructional 
levels 


Senior 
high 
teachers 


Junior 
high 
teachers 


Elemen- 
tary 
teachers 


Types of 


income Total 


1, SALARY 


(a) Range... .-/2, 400-4, 400) 2, 400-4, 800.2, 000-5, 500 
(b) Median... 3, 000} 3, 200) 3, 978 

3, 200 3, 100 7 
(d) Number... 43 50 


2, INDEPEND- 
ENT INCOME 


(a) Range....| 25-3, 000; 100-5, 325) 
(b) Median_-_- 500} 0} Si... 2. 
(c) Number-_- 10 23 82) 
(d) Percent of 

group._- 23 46 


8, SUPPLE- 
MENTING 
WORK DURING 
SCHOOL TERM 


(a) Range... 
(b) Median__. 
(c) Number 
(d) Percent of 
group. -- 


4, VACATION 
WORK 


(a) Range... 
(b) Median_.. 
(c) Number. 
(d) Percent of 
group... 
5. WIFE’S 
SALARY 


(a) Range. -.-._/1, 000-4, 500; 200-3, 200 

(b) Median._- 2, 400 2, 000 

(c) Number... 18} + 
| 


What did the men think would be an ade- 
quate salary? Men in elementary education 
now drawing a median of $3,000 estimated an 
adequate salary at $4,500. The same figure 
was given by junior high school teachers now 
averaging ¢3,200 in salary. Senior high 
school men now averaging $3,978 set an ade- 
quate salary at $5,200. Some of the men do 
live on their salary, and their estimate of an 
adequate salary ranged from $3,500 to $8,000 
with a median at $5,000. Unsolicited com- 
ments were interesting: “Standard of living 
is below, of necessity, others in the commu- 
nity.” “Teaching is a good job for a woman 
whose husband has a good income.” “I can’t 
afford to get married on my salary.” 

Are children worth the full time of profes- 
sionally trained teachers? Parents who want 
better opportunities for their children must 
underwrite those opportunities. The educa- 
tion system which is equal to the challenge 
of these times will occupy the full time of 
professional people. 

Statisticians have figured out the per pupil 
cost of instruction in nearly every school 
system. Few of them know the per teacher 
cost of living in any given community, based 
on an adequate living standard with educa- 
tional, professional, and personal needs. 
There may be separate needs for men teach- 
ers and women teachers. Several cuch 
studies should be carried on in each Siate, 
and from such studies may come real justi- 
fication for a new budget and a new salary 
schedule. The research committee of Beta 
Field Chapter believes there is room for an 
enlarged, thorough study of both need and 
income. Perhaps Phi Delta [IXappans will 
find the answer to the question, “Can men 
afford tc teach?” 
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ExHrsit 4 


STATEMENT OF Dr: BENJAMIN FINE, EDUCATION 
Epircor, THE New YorK TIMES, BEFORE 
UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, ON BEHALF OF 
Ort FOR EDUCATION AMENDMENT TO SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 20, FEBRUARY 7, 1952 


Senator H1LL, members of the committee, 
I am happy to testify here this morning be- 
fore you. Although I am not an expert on 
oil, I have delved into the problems of our 
schools and colleges. And it is to that sub- 
ject that I intend to speak. American edu- 
cation is in grave danger. I have but recent- 
ly completed a Nation-wide survey to find out 
what has happened or is happening to our 
school system. The schools are in serious 
trouble. 

Crisis is an overworked term. When it is 
used often enough it loses its impact.. We 
just shrug our shoulders and accept it. The 
impact is no longer there. Yet we must be 
realistic. We cannot, ostrichlike, bury our 
heads in the sand and do nothing. 

Is there a crisis in education? I could 
spend hours giving a first-hand picture—con- 
ditions that I saw with my own eyes as I 
have visited schools in the North, South, 
East, or West—that would convince you, if 
further evidence is needed, that our schools 
and colleges need he!p. $ 

Said President Truman: “Our public- 
school system faces the greatest crisis in 
its history.” 

Said the American Federation of Teachers: 
“The Nation’s schools face their most severe 
crisis in our country’s history.” 

Said the American Federation of Labor: 
“A financial crisis exists in the schools and 
colleges of this country.” 

Said United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Dr. Earl J. McGrath: “The tidal wave 
of children bearing down on our schools bids 
fair to overwhelm us.” 

I could go on and on, citing testimonials, 
But I won’t. I don’t think they are really 
necessary. I think that anyone who has 
visted our public schools and our colleges in 
many sections of the country have seen at 
first hand—as I have—that the educational 
system is sick. 

Education today is at the crossroads. This 
is truly the midcentury. We can take our 
choice: ahead lies the democratic road, with 
freedom, liberty, happiness as the goal. Or 
we can starve our schools and colleges and 
take the road to despair, uneasiness, and 
eventual ruin. 

I believe strongly in our system of educa- 
tion. Our liberal arts colleges, our free pub- 
lic schools, our privately supported institu- 
tions, all have their part to play in making 
democracy grow and flourish. We are en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle today, a struggle 
for our very existence. We are building a 
mighty arsenal—untold billions will go into 
making our country powerful enough to ward 
off any blows that may be thrust upon it. 

But I am convinced that arms alone, no 
matter how powerful, are not enough. For 
today we are engaged in a different kind of 
battle, a battle that requires more than tanks 
and guns, ships and airplanes or even atomic 
bombs. We are engaged in a battle over 
men’s minds. We are fighting an ideological 
war. In a war of ideas, it is necessary to 
reach the minds of men. If we are to win 
the war and then win the peace, we will need 
to convince men and women everywhere 
that the democratic way of life is the best 
way; that our vaunted freedoms are more 
than hollow shells. And we must convince 
peoples in all parts of the world that in a 
democracy they will find the freedom to live, 
to grow, to rear their children, to walk up- 
right and unafraid. 

And by contrast we must show what it 
means to be enslaved by the Communist 
system. We must explain in terms so that 
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all can understand the degradation, the fear, 
the slavery and the tragedy that follows the 
Communist way of life. Although strong 
armies are important, a strong belief in de- 
mocracy is just as vital. An informed peo- 
ple will be friendly toward our world. Edu- 
cation can play a significant role in defeating 
the spread of communism. That our schools 
and colleges are important most people 
readily concede. But that they do not get 
the support they need is not as easily ad- 
mitted. Here is the stark, unhappy truth: 
Our educational systems, from lower grades 
through our nationally known universities, 
are not getting adequate financial support. 
It is criminal to neglect our schools and col- 
leges now, when we need them most. Of 
course, our defense budget has soared, and 
we must pare down nonessentials. But our 
schools and colleges are essential; they are 
more essential today than ever before in our 
long, proud history. 

Of one thing can we be certain: As long as 
we maintain a strong system of education we 
will remain a free nation. An educated citi- 
zenry will be ready to live and die, if neces- 
sary, to keep communism from our shores. 
An educated, informed citizenry will want to 
build a stronger, better land, where equal 
opportunities for all will be the accepted way 
of life. 

Where are we now? Let us all ask that 
question of ourselves, ask it soberly, in hu- 
mility. We must be careful not to give up 
all we hold precious. There are mighty 
problems ahead. We will need, as never be- 
fore, educated men and women to help solve 
those problems. At mid-century, we can 
honestly ask: What’s wrong with American 
education? 

I have just completed a Nation-wide survey 
to find out. Each of the 48 State commis- 
sioners of education were reached in this 
study. 

In each of the 48 States, the New York 
Times key correspondents made an on-the- 
spot survey of school and college conditions. 
As the wealth of material began to flow 
across my desk, I suddenly realized that once 
again the Nation’s public schools are in seri- 
ous plight. The warm-mobilization program 
has taken its toll. Danger signals are fiying 
everywhere. Too often they are not heeded. 
Many of the advances made in the last few 
years have been wiped away. An unwhole- 
some deterioration has set in. 

The schools are caught in a dangerous 
pincer movement. These major factors are 
involved: Increased enrollments, inflationary 
costs, lack of building materials, inadequate 
funds, and an acute teacher shortage. Can 
we afford more money for our schools in 
time of national emergency? My answer is 
@ resounding yes. Money spent for educa- 
tion today will make us a stronger Nation, 
& more unified Nation, a Nation that will 
really become a bulwark of the democratic 
way of life, of the American traditions of 
freedom and liberty for all. 

Most of us believe in education—in the 
abstract, not the concrete. Most of us will 
support education if it costs the other fel- 
low something, not us. Education is such 
an intangible word. You can’t see it, really. 
You can’t weigh it, or put it in a bread 
basket and cart it home with you. We be- 
lieve in education, yes; that is in the Ameri- 
can tradition. Like Coolidge’s sin, every- 
body is for more education. Reminds me of 
the story told of the hermit who lived in the 
Palisades. One Sunday afternoon he found 
a pocketbook after the picnickers had left. 
He threw out all kinds of paper, green and 
yellow, till he came to the bottom of the bag. 
He came up with a few coins and in great 
glee cried out: “Coppers, coppers.” He could 
bite into the coins. We are spending mil- 
lions of dollars for tangible things—for roads, 
for subways, for tanks and planes—they are 
tangible; but we are starving our children’s 
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minds; you can’t see inside a child’s mind 
unless you have imagination. Now I am 
not even suggesting that we should spend 
less for our defense materials—the educa- 
tional world is pretty much behind that 
program. But I am saying that it is not 
a@ question of tanks versus textbooks. I in- 
sist that we can have both. I insist that we 
need both if we are to remain strong and 
free. 

Nothing is more important than our 
schools and colleges today. We cannot exist 
in the twentieth century with nineteenth 
century classrooms. We have taught men 
to fiy in the air like birds, to swim under 
water like fish, but we cannot walk upright 
and unafraid on the earth like men. That is 
why we need stronger schdols—to teach men 
to walk upright and unafraid. 

It is tragic to find in a survey I made not 
long ago of 5,000 students of high-school 
age, that 95 percent said they would choose 
teaching as a last resort; they place medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, engineering, business, 
any or all professions, above teaching. A 
survey conducted recently by the school of 
education at Indiana University showed sim- 
ilar results—just about 4 percent of the 
high-school graduates had any interest what- 
soever in teaching. 

Why? Why do our young people boycott 
teaching? It is because the community has 
not been able to give education the financial 
support that it needs to be a top-ranking 
profession. Education is still a byproduct 
in American life. It is a luxury, sometimes 
even a marginal luxury. 

But I don’t want to give a discourse on 
the importance of education. I would be 
carrying coals to Newcastle were I to do that. 
All of you believe in education, all of you 
understand its value. All of you, too, would 
agree with the father of the public schools 
who said more than a century ago: “School- 
houses are the first line of our defense.” But 
believing all that, I must now recount a few 
of the weak spots in our educational system, 
These, I repeat, are conditions that came out 
of my recent survey, and I refer to February 
1952, not last year or the year before that. 
These conditions are with us now, today, and 
unless we are careful, for a decade to come. 


1, STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 


Increased birth rates are jamming our 
schools beyond capacity. We are gaining 
children at the rate of 1,000,000 a year. In- 
deed, Dr. McGrath estimated that next year 
alone there will be 1,700,000 more children 
in our schools than there were this year. 
From about 25,000,000 elementary and high 
school children in 1950, we will have close 
to 35,000,000 in 1960. Nor is the end yet in 
sight. This year, you may have read, the 
birth rate has increased again—it has not 
leveled off, as had been expected. The Ko- 
rean conflict may have had something to do 
with it; whatever the cause, the Nation’s 
parents are working diligently to keep our 
schools filled with little children. 

What does that mean? It doesn’t take a 
professional educator or an amateur prophet 
to read the signs. It means more teachers, 
more equipment, more buildings, more 
money. No one is more important than our 
children. Yet we read that in some States as 
high as 30 to 40 percent of our young men 
are rejected today because of physical or 
educational deficiencies. This is a national 
disgrace. In World War II, 750,000 men were 
rejected for educational reasons alone—more 
than the number of men who fought in the 
South Pacific area. 

In the words of that eminent educator, 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association: “What 
our Nation does about the education of the 
young determines whether we are developing 
national stamina or committing slow sui- 
cide.” Is this simply an alarmist’s point of 
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view? Not at all. It represents the consid- 
ered judgment of educator and civic-minded 
statesmen everywhere. 


2. TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The Nation’s public schools face a danger- 
ous teacher shortage. We need at least 
105,000 new elementary teachers each year, 
and we are training but 35,000. In 10 years, 
at the present rate, we will have a shortage 
of 700,000 teachers. And to make the situa- 
tion worse, fewer students are entering the 
teachers’ colleges—there has been a drop of 
16 percent over last year. 

The Times survey showed that every State, 
almost without exception, suffers from a 
teachers’ shortage. Nothing quite as serious 
as this has hit the public schools in a gen- 
eration. To make matters worse, the teach- 
ers are leaving the profession in greater 
numbers than any time since World War II. 
Then 350,000 of our best teachers left, never 
to return. Normally the schools can figure 


on a drop-cut rate in the teaching staff of | 


6 percent. Now it is 12 percent—just double 
normal. For various reasons, about 100,000 
teachers leave the profession each year. Of 
course, there is a normal rate of attrition of 
these teachers who retire, die, or become 
otherwise incapacitated. But over and above 
that, teachers are leaving to get higher pay- 
ing jobs elsewhere. I would estimate that 
about 50,000 teachers are leaving annually 
because they are dissatisfied with the teach- 
ing profession. Add that number to those 
who refuse to go into teaching at all, and 
couple that with the increased enrollment, 
and you have a mighty serious problem. 

Again I want to quote our educational 
commissioner: “The blunt fact is,” warns 
Dr. McGrath, “unless we do something dras- 
tic, and immediately, to relieve the teacher 
shortage, a whole generation of American 
boys and girls will be short-changed in their 
right to obtain a fundamental education.” 

What will keep teachers in their classes? 
What will induce more of our brighter high 
school or college graduates to select teaching 
as a profession? Better working conditions, 
for one thing. And higher salaries, for an- 
other—money is not the sole consideration, 
of course, but it can become mighty impor- 
tant if you have to support a family. The 
teachers make, on the average, about $60 a 
week. That is all over the United States, and 
includes that $100 a week pay that some com- 
munities in New York pay. That means that 
many teachers get far less than $60—as low 
as $20 or $25 a week. In some States teach- 
ers get from $10 to $15 a week. What can you 
get for that money? Your guess is as good 
as mine. 

Except that I’ve seen the teachers that 
have been hired at these fantastically low 
salaries. Some have never gone beyond high 
school. Others are embittered, lost souls 
who are still living in the horse and buggy 
days. It is tragic to watch some of the 
teachers at work. They are making mental, 
emotional, and intellectual cripples of their 
charges. They rule with an iron hand and 
an incompetent mind. I saw one teacher 
grab a little 6-year-old tot, who accidentally 
spilt a glass of milk during luncheon time, 
shake the very life out of her, while the other 
children sobbed in fear. Then the teacher 
turned to me with a smile and said proudly: 
“I never spank ’em. I only shake ’em.” Or 
the teacher who told her class of children 
during the civics period: “The men have 
ruined the Nation—but wait till the women 
get the right to vote.” I could give you 
countless examples, but why go on? If you 
piant corn you will get a crop of corn. If 
you plant wheat, you will get wheat. And if 
you pay a teacher $12.50 a week in the year of 
1952 you will get children who are cheated of 
their democratic birthright. 


3. BUILDINGS 


The steel shortage has hit the schools a 
terrific wallop. There simply are not enough 
schools being built to take care of the grow- 
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ing enrollment, let alone replace obsolete, 
poorly equipped buildings. Almost unbe- 
lievable conditions exist in many communi- 
ties. Even though more steel has been allo- 
cated to the schools this quarter than last, 
the crisis is growing. One out of every five 
schools in the country is obsolete, and the 
figures may be even more startlingly tragic 
by the end of the year. During the next 7 
years, the Times study showed, the country 
will need to build 600,000 classrooms—but 
we won’t get anywhere near that figure. 
What is the result? Children go to school 
in church basements, in cellars, in attics, 
in garages, in private homes, in firetraps, in 
abandoned inns. Why, I even saw children 
going to school in a morgue and undertakers 
parlor. Imagine, 8 years from now, when 
they have their class reunion. They will at- 
tend the reception of public school 8, the 
morgue. I saw a civics book with the 1889 
imprint—those children don’t know who 
won the Spanish-American War. 

It is serious. To quote Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower: “To negiect our school system 
would be a crime against the future. Such 
neglect could well be more disastrous to all 
our freedoms than the most formidable 
armed assault on our physical defenses. 
Where our schools are concerned, no menace 
can justify a halt to progress.” 

The story is told of Rip Van Winkle, Jr. 
Envious of his father’s fame and his 20 years 
of sleep, young Rip set off for the woods. He 
fell alseep, but for 100 years—five times bet- 
ter than his old man. When he awoke, he 
staggered to the road; to his astonishment, 
he found it was hard dirt that hurt hfs bare 
feet. Soon a strange monster, without any 
horses, came roaring at him. He dashed into 
the ploughed field to escape the noisy animal, 
but again he was dumfounded. A smoke- 
belching monster roared at him, without 
wheels, going on tracks. Young Rip dashing 
wildly to the top of the hill, threw himself 
under a tree, when a huge bird, roaring like 
thunders flew overhead. Frantic with fear, 
Rip dashed down the hill and saw a little 
red schoolhouse in the distance. He rushed 
to it, opened the door, threw himself on the 
bench, peacefully—nothing changed. 


4. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


It costs a lot of money to run the country’s 
school system. This academic year we will 
spend about $5,000,000,000 for the operating 
expenses, and another $1,000,000,000 for 
buildings. This is an increase of about 10 
percent over the previous year—but it is an 
illusory increase. Inflation has eaten away 
the increase. 

Yet the record amount spent fcr schools 
this year, in terms of 1952 dollars the per- 
centage of national income that goes for 
public elementary and secondary schools is 
considerably lower than it was in the de- 
pression years. In 1933-34 we spent 4.32 
percent of the national income for public 
school education. But in 1949-50, the last 
year available, the Nation spent only 2.57 
percent. 

Education does not get as much of the 
national income as do some of the luxury 
items. In 1950 the people of this country 
spent for alcoholic beverages $8,100,000,000; 
for tokacco products, $4,409,000,000; and for 
cosmetics, $2,291,000,000. In other words, 
about $15,000,000,000 for these three luxuries 
and a third of that amount for the educa- 
tion of 25,000,000 boys and girls of school 
age. 

Money is reflected in teachers’ salaries. On 
an average of $60 a week will not get the best 
minds to go into teaching in any serious 
way. We must provide more money for edu- 
cation—if we spent as much as we did dur- 
ing the depression years of the thirties, on a 
Telative basis, we would have mighty fine 
schools today. 

Now, here’s the problem: Where is the 
money? The local communities are in 
trouble—they have taxed real estate just 
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about as much as it can stand. If we go 
much higher locally we’ll reach the law of 
diminishing returns. The States are in fi- 
nancial straits too. They are finding it d‘f- 
ficult to make ends meet, and still provide 
schools with the funds necessary. And the 
Federal Government, you gentleman know, 
is running at a pretty substantial deficit. 
It is going to be difficult to extract much 
Federal funds in these days. 
MONEY IS AVAILABLE THROUGH OIL 

Fortunately, we do have a solution. It is 
a once-in-a-million answer to a difficult 
problem. Why not use the royalties from 
the Nation’s undersea oil rescurces for our 
schools and colleges? This is probably the 
answer to a maiden’s prayer that you read 
about in fairy books. The money is avail- 
able, and it will not add to our tax burdens. 
I believe that the oil royalties will give us 
the opportunities to build better schools, to 
pay our teachers more, to strengthen the 
school systems and college programs from 
one end of the country to the other. If 
this amendment is passed, children for gen- 
erations to come will rise and call you 
blessed. It takes imagination and vision, it 
takes courage and inspiration, to take this 
bold pioneering step. As Senator Hitt has 
said: Oil for the lamps of learning. The 
money is there, right before us. We must 
not permit it to evaporate; we must not dis- 
sipate it. Nothing is more important than 
good sound schools and colleges. We need 
not fear the Communist menace if we are 
a well informed, educated, literate people. 

No matter how trying the times, no matter 
how desperate our manpower shortage, we 
must not drain our classrooms and campuses 
Gry. We dare not adopt a short-sighted policy 
in regard to the young men and women in 
our colleges end universities, in our elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

Let us face the future firm in the con- 
viction that the democratic way of life is 
worth preserving; that freedom is worth sav- 
ing; that spiritual values are worth defend- 
ing, and that the democratic traditions are 
worth dying for, if need be. 

Our schools and colleges need our financial 
support, if they are to survive the present 
crisis. I am pleading with you not to let 
them down. Thirty million boys and girls, 
young men and women, are at stake. Let us 
give them the kind of education of which 
a democratic Nation can be proud. We have 
the opportunity in our grasp. We must not 
let it slip away and forever after be lost. 


Wuy Our Pusiic ScHoots ARE IN SERIOUS 
TROUBLE 
(A series of six articles by Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the New York Times, 
reprinted from the New York Times) 
REARMING Saps ScHooL, GAtns As ROLLS AND 
Costs STILL SosR 

Once again the Naticn’s public schools are 
in serious plight. Eighteen months of de- 
fense mobilization have taken their toll. 
Danger signals are flying everywhere, but 
often are not heeded. Many advances made 
in the first 5 years after World War II are 
being swept away. 

The schcols, like cther aspects cf civilian 
life, are beginning to feel the effects of the 
Korean conflict. As a result, they face a 
gloomy year. Many educatcrs are. worried 
lest the glocm continue for another decade. 

Reports from State commissioners of edu- 
cation, correspcendents of the New York Times 
in each of the 48 States, and interviews with 
leading educators ail point to a downward 
trend. 

The schools are caught in a pincers. Four 
major factors are involved: Increased en- 


-roliments, inflationary costs, lack of build- 


ing materials, and an acute teacher short- 
age. 
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EDUCATORS BACK DEFENSE 


Each is leaving its imprint on the schools, 
and on the children, too. It is not a ques- 
tion of tanks versus textbooks. Educators 
everywhere wholeheartedly support the Gov- 
ernment’s defense program. They applaud 
its efforts to make our democracy strong 
enough to withstand the challenge of Soviet 
communism. 

They say their problem is not one of more 
ABC’s or more airplanes. They insist our 
economy is strong enough to provide both. 
Moreover, they insist that it is just as true 
today as it was a century ago, when first pro- 
claimed by Horace Mann, that schoolhouses 
are the first line of our defense. 

In the last year it appears schools have 
made few advances and many backward 
steps. A number of communities report un- 
expected setbacks. Over the Nation 3,500,- 
000 elementary and high-school children— 
one out of eight pupils in the public 
schools—are suffering an impaired education 
because of inadequate facilities. A year ago 
a Times study showed 3,000,000 children 
were being deprived of an adequate educa- 
tion. Thus there has been an increase of 
half a million in 12 months. 

Incompetent teachers, poorly equipped 
classrooms, inadequate buildings, and poor 
supervision combine to cheat these hundreds 
of thousands of young people. The number 
of pupils on double sessions is growing stead- 
ily. An estimated 400,000 boys and girls are 
not getting a full school day—some are at- 
tending school even on  triple-session 
schedules. They go half a day, or a third 
of a day. What this does to the morale of 
the children, the parents, the teachers, and 
the community is easy to imagine. 

Educators emphasize that a child deprived 
of his schooling will be unable to regain 
the years lost—a child is six only once. One 
cannot postpone the growth of a pupil as 
one might postpone the building of a road 
or a garage. 

This comment by Dr. Walter Maxwell, 
secretary of the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion, is typical: “At numerous schools I have 
seen children lined up in front of a school- 
house door, marching in to take their places 
in the school as the first shift marched out— 
just-like the changing of shifts in factories.” 


COSTS PROVIDE HEADACHES 


Inflationary costs are a headache every- 
where. School officials are haunted by ris- 
ing prices. Everything they buy has gone 
up 50 or 100 or even 200 percent. Teachers 
are insisting they get their share, too. Cost- 
of-living bonuses have been handed out, but 
not fast enough, the teachers compiain, to 
keep pace with rising food prices. As a re- 
sult, morale in many communities is poor. 
Last spring the 500 teachers of Pawtucket, 
R. I., went on strike for several months, clos- 
ing all of the city’s schools. They won part 
of the increase they sought—but at a serious 
cost to the schooling of their pupils. 

In other communities the struggle for 
higher salary schedules goes on in the board 
rooms rather than on the picket line. The 
New York City teachers recently ended a 
year-and-a-half boycott of extra-curricular 
activities. Judging from the reaction of 
their spokesmen, they are far from happy 
at the compromise salary increases. 

But the salary issue is only part of the ed- 
ucational picture. Competition has arisen 
from higher-paying Government jobs, war- 
related positions and the demand for skilled 
and semiskilled workers in various industries. 
More teachers are leaving the profession to- 
day than at any time since World War II, 
when 350,000 departed, never to return. 

Frequentiy the community must employ 
substandard, unqualified teachers because 
trained personnel are lacking. Many school 
systems report they are scraping the bottom 
of the barrel. 
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A smoldering discontent is detected. 
Never before have the schools been under 
such attacks. Frequently the controversy is 
artificially contrived, dishonestly designed to 
wreck the free public school. But there is 
enough discontent to make thoughtful edu- 
cators and civic-minded citizens take stock, 

The schools are in need of greater financial 
help—and they are unable to get it. Many 
communities already allocate a substantial 
part of their tax funds for the schools. 
Oftentimes real estate is taxed almost to the 
danger point. But education costs more to- 
day than ever before—and the money fre- 
quently is not there to spend. 


ENROLLMENT A RECORD 


Enrollment is at its highest peak. The 
Times survey indicates that the 1951-52 
school enrollment is 26,525,115—represent- 
ing a growth of 826,194 in a year. Most of 
this growth has occurred in the elementary 
grades, and more particularly the first grade. 
The private and parochial schools will add 
another 3,000,000 children or more, thus 
bringing the total elementary and secondary 
enrollment,close to 30,000,000. . 

Moreover, the school rolls are going to in- 
crease for at least 8 years, more likely 10. 

Next year—1952-53—the schools will en- 
roll 1,700,000 more children than were regis- 
tered this year. This is a tremendous num- 
ber to absorb, particularly since most of the 
classrooms already are overcrowded. The 
peak will not be reached before 1957-58, if 
by then, at which time it is estimated the 
enrollment in public elementary and second- 
ary schools will exceed 32,000,000, an increase 
of 6,000,000 over that of today. 

Educators are deeply disturbed by this 
condition. Typical is the view voiced by Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner 
of Education: 

“The tidal wave of children bearing down 
on our schools bids fair to overwhelm us, 
We simply are not building enough new 
schoolhouses or training enough new teach- 
ers to meet the situation. We can’t go on 
from year to year on the present makeshift 
basis without seriously undermining our 
whole public-school system. ‘ 

“Unless the American people are prepared 
to take positive action to remedy these de- 
ficiencies, millions of children will continue 
to get a makeshift education.” 

Today many thousands of children are 
attending classes in school basements, 
apartment-house basements, empty stores, 
garages, churches, inadequate private homes, 
and even trailers. What is more, one out of 
five of the regular schools is either unsafe or 
obsolete. 


BUILDING PROGRAM DELAYED 


The defense program has played havoc 
with building plans. Even though the Nation 
spent a record $1,200,000,000 for school con- 
struction in 1950-51, the communities were 
unable to keep pace with the number of 
children reaching school age. And in 1952, 
educators warn, steel and other critical ma- 
terials will stymie the construction of many 
badly needed schoolhouses. 

More than 1,000,000 school teachers are 
now employed, 46,000 more than last year. 
But with more than 1,000,000 children to be 
added each year for the next several years, 
the teaching rolls also will have to rise 
steadily. However, teacher-training institu- 
tions are not preparing enough men and 
women to do the job. All but four States 
report a teacher shortage even this year. 
They now could use 71,886 elementary and 
15,121 high-school teachers. 

Despite the need for teachers, young peo- 
ple seem to shy at entering the profession. 
The teacher colleges report a decrease this 
year of 16 percent in their entering classes. 
This means, in effect, that 4 years from now, 
when the school rolls will have increased by 
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more than 5,000,000, there will be fewer 
trained teachers. 

Although the number of teachers holding 
substandard or emergency certificates has 
decreased by 5,053, there are still 66,354 of 
them in the school system. For example, 
8,500 of the 24,600 teachers in Missouri are 
on emergency certificates, and South Dakota 
reports 1,796 of its 7,159 teachers do not hold 
regular licenses. 

But the substandard certificates tell only 
part of the story. The National Education 
Association estimates that of the 600,000 
elementary teachers in the public schools 
300,000 do not hold college degrees—the 
minimum standard. Of this number, the 
NEA says, at least 100,000 are so inade- 
quately prepared as to make their continued 
presence in the classroom dangerous to the 
mental and emotional growth of America’s 
youth. 

SLIGHT RISE IN SALARIES 


The Times survey shows that teachers’ 
salaries have risen slightly from an average 
of $3,097 to $3,290 annually. This $193 in- 
crease, or $3.71 a week, has been eaten up, 
the teachers declare, by increased living costs 
and higher taxes. 

New York State, with an average annual 
teachers’ salary of $4,500, leads the country, 
followed by the District of Columbia with a 
$4,300 average and California with %3,967. 
Mississippi again is at the bottom of the list, 
paying its teachers an average of $1,475 a 
year. Arkansas is next to Mississippi with 
$1,700, and South Carolina is third from the 
bottom with $2,130. 

Six States pay some teachers less than 
$20 a week—Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Georgia, and Missouri. Ten 
others pay a minimum of $20 to $25 a week. 

For the country as a whole, the public 
schools cost just a little more than $5,000,- 
000,000, a slight increase over that in 1950-5I. 
Two. States—New York and California— 
spend more than $500,000,000 each. Because 
of spiraling costs, the funds needed to op- 
erate the public schools have risen higher 
than ever before. Educators complain, how- 
ever, that the money they get cannot buy as 
much as their funds of as recently as 2 years 
ago. 

Once more the effects of the Korean con- 
flict can be seen in the classrooms of every 
community in the United States. 

With Congress in session the NEA and 
other school organizations again will seek 
Federal aid for the public schools. One 
Member of Congress who has advocated a 
Federal-aid bill—Senator Lister Hitu, of 
Alabama—asserted that the strength and 
security of the United States against aggres- 
sion were bound inexorably to education, 
In a statement to the Times he observed: 

“Education has given us the widespread, 
high level of intelligence and general com- 
petency. by which we have built history’s 
most perfect example of democratic govern- 
ment and preserved it against the winds of 
alien ideologies. We face a long period of 
international tensions and big armaments 
that may last perhaps for 5, 10, or even 20 
years. In terms of sheer numbers of people 
our potential enemies hold a heavy advan- 
tage and our intelligence sources tell us that 
Russia and her satellites are feverishly work- 
ing to train large numbers of skilled work- 
ers, instructed by industrial experts taken 
out of East Germany since the last war. 

“We must fix our educational sights ac- 
cordingly and insure that every American 
boy and girl has the opportunity for maxi- 
mum development of his or her capabilities. 
Only in this way can we meet the need for 
more scientists, more engineers, more chem- 
ists, more physicists, more technicians, mcre 
skilled workers of every kind, more nurses 
and doctors and leaders in other professions 
and business.” 
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The status of public school education, in 
contrast to conditions a year ago, as shown 
by regions in the Times survey, follows: 

NEW YORK AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

A heavy influx of young children has 
burdened schools in this region, and with no 
signs of relief in sight. Both New York and 
Pennsylvania report the largest enrollmert 
increases. The registers of all the States and 
the District of Columbia have increased 
about 200,000. In face of the need for addi- 
tional schools, all States report difficulty in 
obtaining building materials. Even so, most 
States are pushing school-building programs. 
New York intends to spend $150,000,000 this 
year, compared with 3109,000,000 last year. 

Salaries in this area are among the best. 
No State except Delaware can get a sufficient 
number of elementary teachers. Pennsyl- 
vania cannot obtain enough qualified sec- 
ondary, as well as elementary school teach- 
ers. The region employs more than 10,000 
teachers who < 2ld substandard certificates, 
an increase over last year. 

NEW ENGLAND 

New England offers a contrasting picture 
as regards teachers’ salaries. Three States— 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land—pay their teachers more than the na- 
tional average, the other three do not. The 
salaries of Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont are not much better than those in 
some of th~ southern States. 

Only Connecticut, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont record large enrollment increases. Al- 
most all the States report conditions are 
better than a year ago, and the number of 
teachers on substandard certificates has de- 
creased. All but Rhode Island need addi- 
tional teachers, largely in the elementary 
grades—Massachusetts and Connecticut need 
500 elementary teachers each. 


SOUTH 


Conditions in the South, although steadily 
improving since World War II, are still poor. 
Enrollment has been increasing in some 
States but tapering off in others. The prob- 
lem is largely one of improving school serv- 
icts and raising teacher standards. Absen- 
teeism and school drop-outs also are serious 
issues. 
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Many southern teachers are on emergency 
licenses, although in some States the num- 
ber has decreased in the last year. 

However, a large number of Southern pu- 
pils receive an impaired education. In Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, and Kentucky, 50 percent 
of the pupils are affected by substandard 
teachers, inadequate buildings, and double 
sessions. The lowest salaries in the coun- 
try are paid in the South. Some teachers in 
Mississippi receive $500 a year, in South 
Carolina $600, and in Kentucky $640. All 
States in the region fall below the national 
teacher’s salary average. 


SOUTHWEST 


Enrollment increased in all States, with 
Texas showing a gain of 29,000 in a year. 
All States report conditions are either bet- 
ter or same as last year. Texas, however, has 
not increased its teaching staff despite its 
enrollment gain. 

Salaries in New Mexico and Arizona are 
above the national average. Arizona, with 
$3,800, ranks fourth. Only Arizona reports 
it can obtain all the teachers, both elemen- 
tary and secondary, it needs. 


MIDWEST 


School conditions are generally reported 
as improving in the 12 States in the region. 
Enrollment is on the upswing, due in large 
part to growth of defense industries, par- 
ticularly in Michigan. 

Some glaring contrasts are evident. Mich- 
igan pays its teachers an average annual sal- 
ary of $3,700, seventh highest in the Nation, 
and Illinois, with $3,600, is near the top 10. 
But North Dakota with $2,162, South Dakota 
with $2,185, and Nebraska with $2,200 are 
forty-sixth, forty-fifth, and forty-fourth, re- 
spectively, in the national standing. Al- 
though in many States the number of sub- 
standard teachers is negligible, approxi- 
mately one-third of Missouri’s, one-seventh 
of South Dakota’s, and one-eighth of Michi- 
gan’s teachers hold substandard certificates. 
Large numbers of pupils are receiving second- 
rate or impaired schooling. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

The postwar birth rate is evident in the 
Rocky Mountain public schools. Colorado 
reports an enrollment increase of 5,000, Utah 
7,000, Wyoming 3,000 and Nevada 3,000. Con- 
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sidering the total number of puyils in each 
State, the gains are significant. 

With the exception of Utah, where about 
one-tenth of the teachers hold emergency 
certificates, the problem of substandard 
teachers has been largely solved. Utah is 
making improvements. The average salaries 
range from $2,900 in Colorado to $3,316 in 
Nevada. All report they can obtain sec- 
ondary, but none can get elementary teach- 
ers. 

NORTHWEST 


Montana and Idaho have approximately 
the same number of teachers, 5,225 and 
5,020, respectively, but Idaho has 16,000 
more pupils. Idaho needs both elementary 
and secondary teachers while Montana needs 
only elementary. Both have many emer- 
gency teachers. There is a big difference in 
teachers’ salaries. Montana has an average 
of $3,415, Idaho, $2,639. 


FAR WEST 


Teachers’ salaries in the Far West are 
among the highest in the country. Califor- 
nia, with a $3,967 average, is second nation- 
ally and Washington, with $3,690, is ninth; 
while Cregon, with $3,650, is tenth. 

California now has 63,800, the second larg- 
est staff in the couniry. The number of 
teachers on emergency certificate increased 
7,600. Oregon has 1,800 of its 12,350 teach- 
ers on substandard licenses. All need ele- 
mentary, but Washington also needs sec- 
ondary teachers. 

The Times study shows serious school 
problems in every section of the land. It 
also shows that not enough attention is paid 
to these problems. Soaring enrollments, 
fewer buildings, a shortage of teachers and 
a lack of money to keep pace with school 
needs have combined to bring another edu- 
cational crisis. 

While this crisis is not yet in the acute 
stage, our system of free public education 
may be endangered unless the schools receive 
more financial support. 


SUMMARY OF CURRENT CONDITIONS IN NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


The present status of total teaching staff, 
emergency teachers, average annual salary 
and student enrollment for elementary and 
secondary schools, as reported throughout 
the Nation, follows: 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE Is STILL A PROBLEM— 
105,000 More ARE NEEDED IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots YEARLY, But THey Get ONLY 
35,000—RuraL AREAS Worst H1it—CITIEs, 
Excerpt New YorK, ALso ARE FEELING 
PINCH—SITUATION GRAVE, EDUCATORS WARN 
This Nation’s public schools face a dan- 

gerous teacher shortage. Although a min- 

imum of 105,000 new elementary teachers 
are needed annually, only 35,000 are being 

trained. This means that within 10 years a 


shortage of 700,000 teachers will confront 
our schools. 

With elementary school enrollment rising 
1,000,000 a year, the teacher shortage will 


grow increasing acute. And to make the 
situation still worse, fewer students are en- 
tering the teachers’ colleges this year than 
last. 

Reports from virtually every State in a 
Nation-wide survey by the New York Times 
shows that school systems cannot get enough 
elementary teachers. Periodic warnings have 
been sounded by educators, but nothing has 
happened—the shortage continues. 

Although the shortage is found every- 
where, it is most acute in the rural areas, 
in the South, Midwest and Far West. But 
even the larger cities (with the exception 
thus far of New York) have begun to feel 
the shortage. Nothing quite as serious as 
this has hit the public schools in a genera- 
tion. 

THE NEEDS ANALYZED 


To provide enough teachers to take care 
of the tremendous increase in elementary 
enrollment over the next 10 years—and to 
cover ordinary losses through death, resig- 
nation and retirement—the Nation will need 
at least 105,000 new teachers annually. There 
are 600,000 teachers employed in the ele- 
mentary schools. The drop-out rate is 12 
percent, or 72,000. The 1,000,000 additional 
children will require another 33,000 teachers 
annually. However, the teachers’ colleges 
are supplying about 35,000 teachers annually. 

Factors that have contributed to the 
teacher shortage include the increased pupil 
enrollment, the fact that teachers are drop- 
ping out of the profession faster than they 
are being replaced, and the attractiveness of 
opportunities in other fields. 

“The blunt fact is,” warned Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commissioner of 
Education, “unless we do something drastic— 
and immediately—to relieve the teacher 
shortage, a whole generation of American 
boys and girls will be short-changed in their 
right to obtain a fundamental education. 
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“The thinner you stretch your available 
teaching staff to cover the unprecedented 
and inexorably increasing enrollments in our 
public schools, the less chance there is for a 
teacher to do a competent job of teaching. 
It is the child who inevitably suffers. And 
when the child suffers, the Nation suffers.” 

A critical need also exists in many parts 
of the country for the replacement of under- 
trained teachers. Of approximately 600,000 
elementary school teachers in service, about 
one-half, or 300,000, measure up to the mini- 
mum requirement of a college degree. Two 
hundred thousand have completed 2 years 
of college; the education profession recog-. 
nizes the necessity for retaining them, and 
steps have been taken to help them improve 
their academic training. However, 100,000 
are so woefully undertrained as to make 
necessary their replacement at the earliest 
possible moment. 


CONDITIONS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


At the high school level only small in- 
creases in total enrollment are foreseen until 
1957. At that time, according to Dr. Ray C. 
Maul, research associate of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, a phenomenal increase 
may be expected. By 1960 the total high 
schocl enrollment will be at least 8,500,000, or 
one-third more than at present. 

The country needs 48,000 qualified candi- 
dates each year to replace high school teach- 
ers who leave the profession for all reasons. 
By 1960 the annual need will approach 70,000. 

The problem at the high school level is not 
total numbers of available qualified candi- 
dates. There is, however, an unbalanced 
distribution of the candidates among the 
various high school teaching fields—there are 
more social studies teachers than can be em- 
ployed, while there continues to be a short- 
age of candidates for teaching home econom- 
ics, girls’ physical education, and library 
service. 

Only 17 States require a college degree for 
the elementary school teaching certificate, 
4 require 3 years of college, 1 State requires 
24 years, 16 require 2 years, 2 States require 
14% years, 7 ask for 1 year, and 1 State— 
Nebraska—does not require any college prep- 
aration. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens, executivé secretary 
of the National Education Association and 
generally recognized spokesman for the pub- 
lic schools, stressed that no nation either in 
peace or war can afford to neglect its home 
base—it must. be particularly concerned 
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about health, competence and morale of its 
people. 

“The main source of the continued strength 
and capacity of the American people,” Dr. 
Givens said, “is to be found in our children 
and youth. What our Nation does about the 
education of the young determines whether 
we are developing national stamina or com- 
mitting slow suicide.” 

One of the leading reasons for the grave 
teacher shortage, Times correspondents and 
education commissioners agreed, is the low 
pay of teachers. On the average, the class- 
room teacher gets about $60 a week—the 
range goes from $10 to $125. In Mississippi, 
for example, where there are 16,000 teachers, 
only 105 get $4,000 or more a year, while 
4,243 get less than $1,000. 

In Mississippi, a sheet metal worker aver- 
ages $378 a month, a truck driver or plumber 
$360, an electrical worker $207, policemen 
and firemen, $230, while teachers average 
$122 (yearly average $1,475). 

It may seem unfair to take the poorest- 
paying State for comparison, but the Times 
survey showed similar disparities in the other 
States. Figures prepared by the New Jersey 
Education Association show that between 
1939 and 1950 the per capita income of New 
Jersey residences increased 126 percent; in 
the same period average salaries of teachers 
increased 66 percent. 


OTHER DETERRING FACTORS 


Low salaries alone do not keep potential 
teachers from the profession. Teachers ob- 
ject to poor working conditions, to inade- 
quate training facilities, to social pressures, 
and to a negative attitude on the part of the 
public. Teachers want to be a part of the 
community, but frequently find that they 
are not permitted to be active citizens. Some 
cities still refuse to employ married women 
teachers and require women to resign if they 
get married while in service. 

The shortage is about evenly divided over 
the Nation. The Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, which has a memberchip 
of 55,000, reports that in its State the short- 
age is mostly in rural sections. Pittsburgh 
needs teachers for kindergarten and primary 
classes; it also needs specialists in the fine 
arts and crafts, in home economics, and for 
the mentally retarded. 

In New York State there is a shortage of 
750 teachers in elementary schools outside 
this city. The State education department 
expects this shortage to increase to about 
1,150 in the current school year and to 1,759 
in the 1952-53 year. The shortage is most 
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acute in suburban regions, which have been 
growing much faster than the cities in re- 
cent years. The main problems are in the 
Nassau, Westchester, Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syracuse areas. 

Shortages are growing in New England, 
Maine reports a shortage in the elementary 
division, particularly in the rural areas. 
Here, as elsewhere, the officials are up against 
the problem that teachers seek employment 
in the major cities or surrounding com- 
munities, which offer the best salaries and 
working conditions. By the time the cities 
and towns get their pick, the supply becomes 
exhausted before the rural areas are reached. 
It is estimated that 500 additional teachers 
could be used in Maine. 

Connecticut, too, could use 500 additional 
teachers for the elementary schools. Massa- 
chusetts reports that its shortage is great- 
est from kindergarten through the first three 
grades. The State commissioner of educa- 
tion, Dr. John J. Desmond, pointed out that 
there is a trend in his State (it is found 
elsewhere) toward hiring liberal-arts-college 
graduates and retraining them for elemen- 
tary teaching through special courses at 
teacher-training institutions. 


REPORTS FROM THE SOUTH 


Every Southern State reported a teacher 
shortage. Dr. Dowell J. Howard, Virginia 
superintendent of instruction, ncted that 
3,700, or 27 percent, of Virginia’s 13,829 ele- 
mentary teachers were not properly certifi- 
cated for the grades they are teaching. 

ifteen percent of Virginia’s teachers, or 
2,119, hold local permits or emergency li- 
censes. Most of the local-permit holders are 
high-school gradutes only. North Carolina 
needs 3,000 qualified elementary teachers. 
Each summer the newspapers of the State 
carry want ads calling for teachers—mostly 
elementary teachers in rural areas. Georgia 
The 


is in dire need of qualified teachers. 
standard teaching requirement in Georgia 


is based on a bachelor’s degree. Last year 
44 percent of the State’s 24,618 teachers had 
training below that level. 

Florida will need 1,000 new elementary 
teachers each year for the next 4 years, plus 
replacements for those who for various rea- 
sons leave the teaching profession each year. 
A similar story comes from Texas. The 
shortage exists in urban as well as rural 
areas. 

On the west coast the teacher shortage is 
@ major problem—caused in large part by 
the influx of people to Washington, Oregon, 
and California. Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Washington, estimated that elementary 
schools in her State could use 1,050 more 
teachers right now, and the secondary 
schools 550 more. 

Both Oregon and California reported grow- 
ing teacher shortages. For the 1951-52 aca- 
demic year, Oregon is issuing 1,800 emer- 
gency and substandard certificates. In Cal- 
ifornia, the shortage exists at the elementary 
level and in specialized field—teaching the 
mentaliy retarded, physically handicapped, 
and in fields such as women’s physical edu- 
cation, agriculture, and industrial arts. Last 
year the State had 7,600 teachers on emer- 
gency substandard certificates. 

The teacher-shortage problem cannot be 
solved over night, educational spokesmen 
agreed. But they are concerned over the 
lack of interest in teaching among students 
and the public generally. A recent survey in 
Indiana showed that only 2 percent of a 
sampling of 4,000 high-school students were 
definitely committeed to teaching as a pro- 
fession, while another 2 percent thought they 
might enter the field. The vast majority of 
bright students in Indiana and elsewhere are 
staying away from teaching. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHER NEEDS BY STATES 


Needs for qualified teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools have been estimated 
by the States as follows: 


Number of addi- 
tional qualified 
teachers needed 


Elemen- | Second- 
tary ary 
school school 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 3, 000 
New | Yy 2, 800 
Penn ‘ 900 
Del REE C 38 
District of Columbia--......-.....- 290 
Maryland 2, 296 


NEW ENGLAND 


DE... ich casemate cemeneunennn 
New Hampshire... 

Vermont-_.- 

Massachusetts- -. 
Connecticut__..-- 

Rhode Island 


Virginia 

West Virginia_--- 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 
1, 000 
1, 000 
6, 891 
1, 900 

¢ 1, 000 

Louisiana_- = 450 

Kentucky-. 3, 033 

WEE oc.cnciencdbnuneteubebscensss 2, 700 


SOUTHWEST 


PND. cnccnnmsinhintingineieih 
Texas... -- 2 
New Mexico. 

Arizona 


Indiana... 
Tilinois_-- 
Michigan-..- 
Wisconsin... 
Minnesota. 
Iowa_-_-- 
Missouri 
North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska... - 
Psi. cucdebnateubhouusecceen 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Nevada...- 
NORTHWEST 


REND. 6. cn cinsuniiiaemeunonuss 
Idaho 


FAR WEST 


Washington 
Oregon_. - 
SE oiccwndncenisbannsecenke 


Total United States......... 


SHORTAGE OF STEEL Hits ScHoots Harp— 
ALLOTMENTS BY DPA Far LESS THAN RE- 
QUESTED To MEET Basic REQUIREMENTS— 
MAKESHIFTS USED WIDELY—-RAPIDLY RISING 
ROLLS PRODUCE CLASSES CALLED Too BIG 
FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
The steel shortage has hit the Nation's 

schools a terrific wallop. 

Faced with soaring enrollments, over- 
crowded conditions and increased need for 
classrooms, the school systems are unable to 
build. Lack of adequate schoolhouses is 
listed as the No. 1 educational headache from 
one end of the country to the other. 
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Almost unbelievable conditions exist in 
many communities. Enrollments rising 
nearly 1,000,000 a year over the country, cou- 
pled with inflationary costs and the inabil- 
ity to get priorities on critical materials, 
have joined to make an alarming condition. 
Despite the efforts of highly placed educa- 
tional officials, the steel needed for school 
construction cannot be obtained in quan- 
tities necessary to keep pace with student 
growth. 

One out of every five schools in the coun- 
try is obsolete—and this figure does not in- 
clude the hit-or-miss contrapticns now used 
as schools on an emergency basis. 

During the next 7 years, a study by the 
New York Times shows, the country will 
need to build 600,000 classrooms, at a cost 
of $20,000,000,000 (a classroom at today’s 
prices costs from $30,000 to $35,000). Of the 
classrooms, 222,000 will be used for the in- 
creased enrollment, 126,000 will be for nor- 
mal replacements and 252,000 to reduce the 
existing backlog. This means, in effect, that 
the Nation must build at least 80,000 class- 
rooms a year for the next 7 years. 

This will not be possible by any stretch 
of the imagination. The year 1950-51 was 
the peak year for building schools in this 
country—40,000 classrooms were constructed 
at a cost cf $1,200,000,000. Even at this tre- 
mendous rate, the Nation was getting only 
about one-half the buildings needed to meet 
current needs and wipe out the backlog. 


LITTLE CONSTRUCTION THIS YEAR 


But what about this year? Or the immedi- 
ate years ahead? Judging from present in- 
dications, the Nation's school-building pro- 
gram will bog down seriously. It is doubiful 
if even the current inadequate rate of con- 
struction will be continued through 1952. 
The increased demands of the defense pro- 
gram for critical metals—steel, copper, and 
aluminum—make it appear unlikely that the 
needs for new school construction can be 
met in any substantial degree. 

Under allotments made to the United 
States Office of Education by the Defense 
Production Administration, materials can be 
granted for the most part to buildings actus 
ally under way. 

Few new schools will be built during 1952, 
unless more steel is made available. A re- 
port from Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, tells the story 
graphically. For the quarter beginning July 
1, 1951, his office submitted an estimate of 
192,000 tons oy steel for basic requirements 
for all educational purposes. The amount 
allotted was 100,0C0 tons. 

The difficulty was increased further when 
the last quarter allotment was made known— 
it was smaller than that for the third. 
Basic requirements totaling 196,000 had been 
requested—and 94,000 tons were assigned. 
After a vigcrous appeal from the education 
Office, 10,000 tons were added. 

Bad as last year’s situation was, this year’s 
tends to be worse. Education allotment for 
the first quarter of 1952 is 97,090 tons, less 
than 38 percent of estimated total require. 
ment of 225,000 tons. 

According to Dr. McGrath, the first quar- 
ter is particularly critical for schcol ccon- 
struction because postponements then will 
mean the loss not merely of those months 
but of an entire school year. 

Dr. McGrath stressed that with an allot- 
ment of 97,000 tons for elementary and sec- 
ondary school buildings, priority will be 
given for construction now under way. The 
green light will be given also to communities 
that have serious overcrowding in elementary 
and secondary schools. It will continue to 
be necessary to defer approval of new build- 
ings where the purpose is primarily to eii- 
minate obsolete structures, 
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This is what has happened thus far: of 
2,259 schools under construction in 1951, 
critical materials were allotted to 1,528; ma- 
terials were not available for 831. Of the 
1,001 applications for projects on which to 
begin construction during the fourth quarter 
of 1951, critical materials were allotted to 
386—materials were not available for 915. 
Out of 3,260 applications for last year, steel 
went to 1,624 projects, and 1,636 were turned 
down. 

WARNS ON WEAKENING SCHOOLS 


Commenting on this situation, Dr. Mc- 
Grath declared: 

“No person questions that, in this period 
of international crisis, the requirements of 
the military and defense production for steel 
and other critical material should be met. 
But it is also imperative that we permit no 
further weakening of our public-school 
system. 

“We can’t put our youngsters in educa- 
tional cold storage for the duration. Educa- 
tion must be obtained on a year-by-year 
basis. If a child is given second- or third- 
class education, or no education during his 
formative years, the handicap will remain 
for his entire lifetime. The education of our 
young people must remain squarely in the 
forefront of any long-term program for the 
defense of democracy. Otherwise we run the 
risk of losing one of the goals for which we 
are fighting.” 

Spiraling costs also have affected the 
schools seriously. For example, $1,000,000 
spent for school-building construction last 
year purchased only about as much plant as 
$568,000 could have bought at the end of 
World War II or as much as $446,000 could 
have purchased in 1940. 


CLASSES MEET IN HOMES 


As a result, our understaffed, badly housed 
schools faced an unprecedented period of 


shortage. It is doubtful that even half of 
the 80,000 classrooms needed in 1952 will be 
constructed. School systems everywhere are 
sending out SOS signals. They are utilizing 
every conceivable space to keep schools open. 
It is not unusual to find children attending 
school in private homes, church basements, 
‘store lofts or in one case observed by this 
writer, a section of an undertaker’s parlor. 
Supplies, equipment, and textbooks are lack- 
ing in many schools. 

State after State reports impaired educa- 
tional facilities because of inadequate build- 
ings. In Illinois, for example, the lack of 
steel and other critical materials is prevent- 
ing the construction of a number of school 
buildings. Approximately 13,000 students in 
Illinois are enrolled in schools where double 
sessions are necessary, while 7,500 are at- 
tending schools in buildings that are defi- 
nitely inadequate. 

Pennsylvania likewise reports a serious 
building shortage, even though $35,000,000 
was spent for new buildings during the 1950~- 
51 school year and $40,000,000 will be spent 
during 1951-52. In tiis State it is estimated 
that 8,500 pupils will suffer an impairment 
in school this year because of double sessions 
or part-time instruction. 

Elsewhere the situation is just as serious. 
Officials report that the building situation 
in Arizona is steadily worsening. There, as 
elsewhere, the same story is repeated: during 
the war, buildings could not be erected be- 
cause of the shortage of materials. After 
the war, many school systems thought prices 
were going to drop and so considered it poor 
business to build until construction costs 
went down. 


EIGHTEEN JERSEY PROJECTS DELAYED 


Some States, such as New Jersey, declare 
that a substantial proportion of the stu- 
dents are suffering some impairment in their 
schooling because they are enrolled in classes 
too large to permit effective teaching. 
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In New Jersey 18 projects, including new 
schools, additions, and annexes, representing 
a total cost of $4,257,225, are being held up 
by lack of steel or other critical materials. 
Unless more steel is allocated during the 
first quarter of this year, 31 additional build- 
ing projects, representing a total cost of 
$12,000,000, will not get started. 

Despite a large building program, Mary- 
land has been unable to keep pace with its 
still growing school enrollment. Now stand- 
ing at 369,958, the enrollment is the biggest 
in the State’s history. In the next 3 years 
it is expected to go to 437,000. Classes are 
being held in shifts and in stores, churches, 
basements, and other rented space. 

Because of lack of funds, Alabama is not 
planning a general school-building program, 
A very limited amount of building commis- 
sion funds is available for critical emergency 
school building needs. A survey is now being 
made to determine building needs with the 
hope that some provisions will be made to 
finance construction of school plants needed. 
As a result, Alabama officials report that 300,- 
000 pupils are seriously in need of adequate 
housing. To do a half-way adequate job, 
the State would have to spend $300,000,000 
for school buildings. 


WESTERN ROLLS ARE RISING 


Reports from the Midwest and far West 
indicate that a huge building program will 
have to be started immediately if the enroll- 
men increases are to be absorbed. A school 
building program is under way in Wisconsin. 
Most rural schools were constructed before 
1900. It is estimated that $234,000,000 must 
be spent in the next 20 years to provide ade- 
quate facilities. Lack of steel and other crit- 
ical materials has crippled some of the cur- 
rent construction—about 25 projects are now 
being held up pending Federal priorities. 
During the current school year 24,000 pupils 
attended schools in substandard classrooms. 

A school building survey, conducted by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, is in progress in Colorado, where the 


effect of lack of steel is beginning to be felt. - 


Fifty-six thousand pupils will suffer impair- 
ment in their schooling this year as a result 
of inadequate buildings or double sessions. 
In the neighboring State of Utah, 15 new 
plants are underway or committed, mostly 
in defense areas or such major cities as Salt 
Lake City and Ogden. In a half-dozen school 
systems, gymnasiums and auditoriums are 
doubling as classrooms, while three towns 
utilize church structures. 

And on the West Coast, the Times’ study 
found that Washington’s pupil school class- 
rooms were more crowded than ever before. 
Construction has lagged consistently behind 
enrollment, in spite of a $40,000,000 bond is- 
sue approved by the voters. 


NEEDS OF WASHINGTON 


Attendance State-wide in Washington 
jumped 19,000 this year over last, but only 
350 new classrooms were made available. 
School officials say they need 3,000 more class- 
rooms. The total cost of the building pro- 
gram in the next 10 years, assuming funds 
are available, is estimated at %300,000,000. 
Because of the classroom shortage 42,000 pu- 
pils now are receiving instruction in tem-~- 
porary portables or in makeshift classrooms 
in basements, corridors, or other space not 
intended originally for classroom use. 

In Oregon school administrators warn that 
@ lack of steel and other critical materials 
has definitely slowed down the building pro- 
gram. If more steel is not available scon 
& considerable number of students will be 
on double sessions next fall. Similarly, Cali- 
fornia, now in the midst of a building pro- 
gram costing $200,000,000 a year, cannot keep 
pace with its growing enrollment. The lack 
of steel for school construction has become 
serious in parts of California. A study indi- 
cated that California needed one-half of the 
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entire amount of steel allocated to the en- 
tire country for school-building purposes. 
There does not seem to be an easy way 
out of the dilemma. The schools need more 
steel and other critical materials. So do hos- 
pitals and other welfare agencies, Govern- 
ment authorities retort. And, of course, the 
defense needs must come above all the 
others. Educators are hopeful that the Gov- 
ernment will find some way to provide the 
schools with enough material and equipment 
to prevent the children from getting cheated. 


INFLATION AFFECTS OUTLAY ON SCHOOLS—DE- 
CLINING DOLLAR VALUE PUSHES INCREASED 
OPERATION Costs STILL HicgHeR Over Na- 
TION—RESISTANCE TO TAXATION—REVISION 
Is SOUGHT For ArcHaIC LEVYING—BONDs FOR 
Butmpinc Face Locality OPPosirion 


It costs a lot of money to run the country’s 
school system. More buildings, more teach- 
ers, more equipment, more supplies, and 
more children give school administrators a 
continuous headache as inflation diminishes 
what available funds can accomplish. 

The New York Times survey, which ob- 
tained data from the 48 States and leaders in 
American education, shows that this year 
the public schools will cost the taxpayers 
about $5,000,000,000 for operating expenses 
and $1,000,000,000 for buildings. This is an 
increase of nearly $400,000,000 in operating 
expenses, but it is illusory because of the 
inroads of inflation. 

For the Nation as a whole the estimated 
expenditure for a pupil in average daily at- 
tendance increased from $206 in 1950-51 to 
$216 in 1951-52. However, the National Edu- 
cation Association notes that the purchasing 
power of the $216 in prewar dollars is about 
$115. 

New York, with an expenditure of $325 for 
each pupil, leads the other States and is fol- 
lowed by New Jersey with $312. Other 
States spending more than $275 include Ore- 
gon, Wyoming, Montana, and Delaware. Mis- 
sissippi is at the bottom of the list with $88. 
States spending $150 or less are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 


LESS OF INCOME FOR SCHOOLS 


Despite the record amount spent for 
schools this year, in terms of 1952 dollars, the 
percentage of national income that goes for 
public elementary and secondary schools is 
considerably lower than it was in the depres- 
sion years. In 1933-34, according to United 
States Office of Education figures, 4.32 per- 
cent of the national income was spent for 
public school education. But in 1949-50 
(last school year available) the country spent 
only 2.57 percent. 

Although the mounting expense of run- 
ning the public school system is criticized in 
some quarters, education does not get so 
much of the national income as do some of 
the luxury items. For example, in 1950 the 
people of this country spent $8,100,000,000 
for alcoholic beverages, $4,409,000,000 for to- 
bacco products and smoking supplies, and 
$2,291,000,000 on cosmetics and beauty par- 
lor services. 

During the comparable period (1950-51) 
they spent $4,836,213,084 for the upkeep of 
the public schools. In other words, about 
$15,000,000,000 went for these luxuries and 
a third of that amount for the education of 
25,000,000 boys and girls of school age. 

Informed educators observe that the $6,- 
000,000,000 expended for the operation of 
schools and construction of buildings dur- 
ing 1951-52 will buy about half that amount 
in goods and services, measured in terms of 
the 1939 dollar. In many communities the 
schools take the lion’s share of tax moneys, 
but even then the costs mount more rapidly 
than the funds allocated. 
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NEW MONEY SOURCES SOUGHT 


Various suggestions have been made for 
financial assistance to the schools. More 
State aid is sought in many communities. 
Bond issues and increased tax millage keep 
many citizens aware of the needs of their 
schools. 

The controversial issue of Federal aid to 
the public schools is still one of the must 
items on the agenda of many school organ- 
izations. The National Education Associa- 
tion intends to continue its fight to get a 
bill enacted in the present session of Con- 
gress. But the prospect for the measure does 
not appear too bright. 

School financing is complicated by infla- 
tion. The teachers are constantly seeking 
higher salaries to compensate for cost-of- 
living increases. The cost of all materials 
and equipment used by the schools has gone 
up sharply, sometimes double or more 1940 
prices. Here is the way Dr. James L. Mc- 
Caskill, director of the NEA Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations, puts it: 

In 1950-51 the average salary for public 
school instructional staff members was $3,- 
080; the average employed person was earn- 
ing about $3,200, or 4 percent more. How- 
ever, in 1939 the average teacher’s salary of 
$1,420 was 12 percent higher than that of 
employed people in general. If teachers’ 
salaries were in the same relative position to 
those of all other employed persons today as 
they were in 1939, they would average $3,580, 
or $500 above their 1950-51 level. 

If the education dollar continues to shrink, 
warns Dr. McCaskill, this Nation will be un- 
able to obtain the teaching force and build 
the schools required to give adequate educa- 
tion to the growing number of school chil- 
dren. 

CONDITIONS FACED BY STATES 


States everywhere, according to reports 
from the New York Times correspondents, are 
finding the growing school costs burdensome, 
yet somehow they must continue to meet 
them. 

Vermont is a typical State in this connec- 
tion. The operating expenditure for public 
schools is about $13,000,000 and is increas- 
ing about 10 percent annually. Resistance 
to bond issues for school buildings is becom- 
ing apparent; some communities bring up 
such proposals three or four times before 
they are accepted. 

Local school taxes in Vermont have in- 
creased by a third in recent years and, since 
they are largely levied on property, the in- 
crease is becoming burdensome. State aid 
for education has increased, but does not ab- 
sorb the major financial pressure. State or 
Federal aid for school buildings is generally 
felt necessary if the needs for school housing 
are to be met. 

Three years ago the New Jersey public- 
school budget was in the neighborhood of 
$150,000,000. Now it is close to $200,000,000. 
Of the $531,C00,000 collected in taxes in New 
Jersey in 1950-to maintain governmental 
services more than a third was used to pay 
for the education of children. About 85 per- 
cent of this amount was realized by locally 
imposed property taxes, the remainder by 
State aid distributed among localities. 

Some States find that an archaic tax struc- 
ture is at the bottom of their educational 
troubles. For the most part, schools draw 
their funds from property taxes rather than 
general taxes. Several educators have pro- 
posed that the tax structure be overhauled 
and modernized in light of current needs. 


RISING BUDGETS IN MIDWEST 


Serious problems arise when the operating 
budget for schools mounts too rapidly. For 
example, the total operating expenditure for 
public schools in Wisconsin in 1951-52 was 
$117,000,000, in 1950-51 it was $108,350,000, 
and the year before it was $91,000,000. 
School taxes are separate items and they have 
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increased greatly. An archaic property tax 
carries 75 percent of the school costs in the 
State. 

In the last session of the legislature the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau, a member of the 
joint committee on education in Wisconsin, 
introduced a selective 2-percent sales tax 
bill, the proceeds of which were to be used 
for school purposes to relieve the property 
taxpayer. It was badly defeated. There is 
some resistance to bond issues because of 
high construction costs and shortage of ma- 
terials. The disposition is to “make do” until 
this situation straightens out. 

Minnesota reports that its school expendi- 
tures have more than doubled since 1941. 
In that year the total for maintenance was 
about $46,000,000; this year it is estimated at 
$125,000,000. Educational needs account for 
more than half of all legislative appropria- 
tions. 

In Kansas $85,000,000 is available for the 
public schools this year, an increase of $12,- 
000,000 over the previous year. Most com- 
munities have approved bond issues for new 
school buildings by substantial majorities. 


FACTORS IN VIRGINIA INCREASE 


School expenditures have risen rapidly 
throughout the South, although this section 
as a whole does not support its public schools 
as liberally as some other areas. 

In Virginia the total operating outlay for 
1951-52 is estimated at $85,000,000 whereas 5 
years ago it was $52,000,000. For the bien- 
nium starting July 1 the State board of 
education is asking for $91,303,675 from the 
State’s general fund for school operations— 
an increase of 33 percent over 1950-52. 

The reasons cited by Virginia for this 
projected increase—and these reasons hold 
true elsewhere—are expected enrollment in- 
crease of 112,000 in 2 years, need to obtain 
500 more teachers, and necessity for paying 
better salaries to attract and hold good 
teachers. 

West Virginia, with a total operating 
budget for schools of $70,000,000, finds that 
resistance to bond issues is increasing, 
particularly in rural areas. For several years, 
all schools have levied the maximum al- 
lowed for counties; 39 of the 55 counties have 
approved excess levies permitted by the con- 
stitution. 

School budget difficulties are aggravated 
by an archaic tax structure, especially un- 
equal assessed valuations. According to the 
State tax commissioner, real estate is assessed 
at only 32 percent of the appraised valuation. 

Kentucky is having difficulty because of 
its increased school budget. There is definite 
resistance in communities to bond issues for 
buildings. Only 4 of 10 localities voting on a 
special school building fund tax in the 
November election were successful. School 
budget problems are aggravated by a gen- 
erally low assessment of real property and 
an assessed valuation maximum tax rate of 
$1.50 on $100. 

The situation is appreciably better on the 
West Coast than in the South. California, 
with a total operating budget of nearly $500,- 
000,000, has had success with almost all the 
bond issue elections. School taxes have gone 
up generally in recent years, both in total 
amounts collected and in rates. On the 
whole the citizens of Oregon have been gen- 
erous in the financial support of their schools. 
School taxes have increased 400 percent since 
1940-41. 

The State of Washington, with a current 
operating budget of about $100,000,000, is 
preparing for a huge enrollment increase 
within the next 10 years. A $40,000,000 bond 
issue for school buildings was approved by 
the voters in 1950. Generally communities 
with pressing school problems are forced to 
resort to special levies because of a con- 
stitutional provision limiting taxes to 40 
mills on each dollar of assessed valuation, 
the valuation to be 50 percent of the prop- 
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erty’s true and fair value. School officials 
feel this limit is outmoded and should be 
revised. 

Rising operating expenditures do not nec- 
essarily mean more money for the schools in 
terms of purchasing power, the Times study 
shows. Frequently the additional funds are 
barely enough to keep pace with the in- 
creased costs for school operation and 
maintenance. Inflationary costs have played 
havoc with the normal operation of the 
schools. 


COST OF OPERATING NATION’S SCHOOLS 
The current operating expenditures of the 


‘public schools compared with cost a year ago 


are estimated by States as follows: 
Total operating expenditure 


1951-52 


1950-51 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 


$590, 000, COO 
196, 600, 000 
314, 842, 579 
11, 046, 455 
22, 135, 400 
89, 068, 221 


$563, 000, 000 
170, 000, 000 
297, 506, 508 

10, 906, 200 
21, 211, 447 
74, 322, 145 


NEW EN‘LAND 


Maine 

New Hampshire-.. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts_... 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 


26, 438, 670 
15, 600, 000 
11, 481, 314 
134, 381, 130 
65, 130, 000 
20, 429, 018 


15, 100, 060 
13, 000, 000 
153, 240, 585 
70, 000, 000 
22, 100, 000 


Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Tennessee 
Georgia......... 
Alabama........ 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana....... 
Kentucky 

Florida 


80, 194, 839 
58, 344, 398 
121, 000, 000 
54, 000, 000 
76, 451, 451 
76, 807, 674 
73, 000, 000 
39, 074, 159 
40, 000, 000 
89, 095, 580 
63, 000, 000 
78, 842, 461 


69, 679, 519 
122, 000, 000 
62, 000, 000 
80, 450, 000 
77, 757, 830 
76, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
91, 000, 000 
62, 755, 055 


82, 000, 000 
SOUTHWEST 


Oklahoma 83, 677, 000 £0, 000, 000 
SUN, a. cic nase 254, 000, 000 255, 828, 000 
New Mexico... x 28, 330, 000 26, 984, 653 
Arizona 31, 213, 889 30, 500, 000 


270, 000, 000 
150, 500, 000 
288, 000, 000 
250, 000, 000 
117, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 
117, 600, 000 
103, 000, 000 
23, 942, 150 
20, 900, 000 
44, 200, 000 
85, 000, 000 


244, 628, 651 
141, 457, 000 
273, 000, 000 
240, 000, 000 
108, 350, 000 
115, 000, 000 
100, 433, 225 
98, 837, 035 
21, 433, 000 
27, 871, 880 
41, 000, 000 
73, 000, 000 


Indiana....... 
i ae 
Michigan 


Minnesota. ......- 

SP intdnddiomanhde 
Missouri.__.......- 

North Dakota..... 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 
ee 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


OE. cnrciensnnecnts 
Colorado 


16, 400, 000 
55, 000, 000 
28, 300, 000 
6, 516, 352 


14, 270, 806 
48, 357, 800 
27, 578, 644 
TRU 660 cindenaceussuan 6, 241, 840 
NORTHWEST 


Montana 


23, 651, 144 
Idaho 


23, 700, 000 20, 642, 955 
FAR WEST 


Washington 
OPO. oc nbcka 
California 


97, 466, 000 
73, 104, 839 
475, 000, 000 


93, 000, 000 
65, 661, 290 
410, 268, 167 


EE atcseiheiseivtomioicn sh \* 213, 525, 854 | 4, 836, 213, 084 


Grass-Roots Move on To Am ScHoors— 
§,c0O CriTIzENS’ Groups HAvE BEEN Or- 
GANIZED IN LasT Few YEARS To IMPROVE 
FACILITIES—EDUCATORS PRAISE ACTION— 
Survey, However, Notes THaT ATTACKS ON 
System Are Growinc Across Country 


As never before in the past, the citizens of 
this country are concerned about their pub- 
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le schools. Throughout the Nation local 
citizens’ groups are being founded to work 
for better school facilities for all the children. 

Within the last few years an estimated 
5,000 citizens’ organizations, consisting of 
every segment of the community, have been 
organized. This is a genuine grass-roots 
movement and has its origin in the desire of 
the community to provide better schools for 
its youth. 

The New York Times survey, which reached 
each of the forty-eight State commissioners 
of education, and obtained on-the-spot re- 
ports from Times’ correspondents in each 
State, found that the participation and in- 
terest of the public in the schools is Nation- 
wide. Because more money is being request- 
ed, and because conditions have deteriorated 
ia many instances as a result of increased 
enrollments, the public has been placed in 
@ position where its aid is needed. 

Educators cite the tremendous growth of 
citizen iffferest as one of the most encourag- 
ing developments of the last 5 years. They 
recognize that the closer association that is 
established with the local school authorities, 
the better education the children will re- 
ceive. School officials stress that there is no 
more effective channels through which the 
Nation can strengthen and develop the en- 
tire structure of our public-school system 
than through citizen participation. 

The citizens’ movement receives support 
and impetus from the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, headed by 
Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, and con- 
sisting of national leaders of all walks of life. 
The commission, which will hold its annual 
conference in St. Louis next Friday and Sat- 
urday, works closely with 1,600 local citizens’ 
groups. These groups are in the forefront in 
their own communities in the campaign for 
improved schools, 


THREE ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL 


New citizen groups are being formed al- 
most every day. The commission has found 
that these three elements in the formation 
and program of such groups are essential: 
First, that the group be fully representative 
of the people in the community; second, 
that if interest itself in the over-all school 
program rather than in any one particular 
aspect in its study; and third, that while 
maintaining its independent view, it coop- 
erate fully with school authorities. 

In thousands of communities these new 
citizens’ committees have brought the re- 
sponsible people of the community closer to 
the school administrators. It has brought 
them closer to the schools themselves and 
has helped solve some of the vexing prob- 
lems of our day. Myr. Larsen puts it this 
way: 

“The outstanding fact is that these Well- 
organized, representative groups have pro- 
vided an effective channel for the tremen- 
dous and ever-increasing interest of re- 
sponsible citizens in the improvement of 
their local schools. It is a phenomenon on 
the American scene in which educators are 
taking great hope.” 

Various national groups, such as the 
American Legion, the National Congress for 
Parents and Teachers, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and others have taken an 
-active interest in the plight of the schools. 
At its session last month, the 160-man board 
of directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers unanimously adopted a res- 
olution that said that “business enterprises 
must find a way to support the whole edu- 
cational program effectively, regularly, and 
now.” 

Frequently the citizens’ groups, whether 
on a local or State level, have proved suc- 
cessful in drawing the attention of the pub- 
lic to the school needs. For example, Flor- 
ida’s minimum foundation program, which 
put a floor under the funds given to educa- 


- least 1 of these groups. 
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tion, was the result of a citizens’ committee 
work. The passage of the Florida program 
resulted after a 2-year study by the citizens’ 
committee. 

Illinois boasts a large number of citizens’ 
school committees, most common of which 
is the advisory committee in agricultural 
education. Last year 216 schools had at 
Others have been 
organized to raise funds and plan buildings. 
Many young persons have been brought in 
through school-district reorganization in 
the State, and they have been working on 
school boards advising on various problems, 
There are more than 500 citizens’ commit- 
tees, of which half have been successful in 
raising funds for bond issues. Considerable 
enthusiasm exists in the State for school 
projects, and there is no trouble getting peo- 
ple to serve on committees. 

Virtually every community in Michigan 


has established a citizens’ committee. These 


are fostered by the area studies program 
adopted by the State legislature in 1949, 
which is designed to encourage the people of 
any area to make a thorough study of edu- 
cational conditions and needs. Boards of 
education have been active in setting up 
these groups to educate the citizenry to- 
ward acceptance of school improvement 
projects. ; 

More than 60 citizens groups are at work 
fin northern California in the interest of 
better public schools. Many of these are 
associated with the National Citizens Com- 
mission for Public Schools, and are composed 
of members representing the professions, la- 
bor, industry, education, and other segments 
of the community. 

In almost every area of Washington State 
citizens’ committees have been established to 
work with school officials. Most are success- 
ful. Getting out the vote on school levies 
has been one of the toughest obstacles for 


citizens’ committees to overcome—the spe- 
cial elections seldom draw anywhere near the 
votes a general election does when national, 
State or county officials are on the ballot. 


ATTACKS ON SYSTEMS GROWING 


Despite the vast citizen interest some seg- 
ments of the community are opposed to the 
school programs and to public schools gen- 
erally. A concerted attack is being made on 
the Nation’s school system. Many communi- 
ties are in the midst of controversies at this 
moment. In others, the critics of the public 
schools have sowed seeds of distrust and have 
occasionally disrupted the community and 
harmed the schools. 

Reports from correspondents of the Times 
indicate that attacks on the public schools 
appear in few sections, but the number of 
these attacks is growing rapidly. For the 
most part, the criticism is dishonest and is 
used to cloak ulterior motives. Sometimes 
the objective is to reduce taxes. At other 
times it is to “return to the three R's.” Still 
again, the criticism is leveled against a teach- 
er or superintendent who may be considered 
too “progressive.” 

A counterattack against those who attack 
the schools dishonestly has been spearheaded 
by the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, an affiliate 
of the National Education Association. Ina 
recent pamphlet, Danger, They’re After Our 
Schools, the commission warns that our 
American public schools are in serious dan- 
ger. The pamphlet, which was sponsored by 
several national groups, declares that a Na- 
tion-wide campaign is underway that threat- 
en: to wipe out many of the advances the 
schools have made in the last 50 years. 

“This is something quite apart from the 
honest effort of parents, teachers, and other 
civic-minded citizens to improve school pro- 
grams and facilities,” the educators warn. 
“In contrast to valid criticism and genuine 
concern for our children’s well-being, that is 
a malicious campaign. It is so cleverly dis- 
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guised that honest citizens are taken un- 
awares.” 


M’GRATH SCORES REACTIONARIES 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, declared that the 
opposition to modern education is being 
stimulated by the more reactionary elements 
who are against any development in educa- 
tion that broadens its scope to serve more 
genuinely democratic needs. He added: 

“The appeal to ignorance and prejudice, 
in all its ugliest manifestations, is being 
used to discredit this form of modern edu- 
cation, together with the same sort of ‘smear 
campaign’ that is increasingly being direct- 
ed, within our body politic, against almost 
any form of liberal opinion.” 

Four basic arguments are used by those 
who attack the public schools: The three 
R’s—reading, writing, and arithmetic—are 
being neglected; the schools use Communist- 
influenced textbooks or employ subversive 
teachers; too much money is paid for the 
upkeep of the schools, and the schools have 
failed to teach properly. These arguments 
are exploited and frequently misused. 

For the last 2 years, major attacks on the 
public education system have been under way 
in both Pasadena and Los Angeles, Calif. 
The pattern has been the same in both cases. 
First a self-appointed committee involving 
relatively obscure citizens mounted an at- 
tack on the familiar grounds of Red in- 
fluence, poor training of pupils, frills like 
vocational courses, allegedly heinous com- 
bination of history, geography, and econom- 
ics, and an asserted return to the three 
R’s. In Pasadena the original committee, 
led by an osteopath, resulted in the tempo- 
rary defeat of a badly needed school bond 
issue (subsequently approved) and the dis- 
missal of Dr. Willard E. Goslin, superin- 
tendent, in November 1950. 

In Los Angeles the campaign has devel- 
oped more slowly. A citizen school com- 
mittee, headed by a film studio construc- 
tion worker, was formally incorporated in 
May 1950, several months after its first ap- 
pearance. It has urged citizens to sign this 
creed: 

“I think these subjects should be em- 
phasized: reading (use of phonetics from the 
beginning); spelling (more drill), hand- 
writing, grammar composition, arithmetic 
drill (in early grades), history, geography and 
literature, with the last three taught as sep- 
arate subjects. I believe in more classroom 
discipline, report cards with grades, standard 
tests for promotion.” 

If put into practice, the above suggestions 
would turn the educational clock back a good 
half century. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent 
of public instruction in the State of Wash- 
ington, believes there is a “deliberate cam- 
paign” to discredit public education in that 
State. She says it apparently is part of a 
movement gaining Nation-wide momentum, 
The bulk of the criticism—and the most ef- 
fective—has been from taxsaver groups that 
constantly issue statistics showing how much 
the schools are costing the public. 

The name of the National Council of 
American Education, and its director, Allan 
A. Zoll, is mentioned frequently by the Times 
correspondents. This is the organization 
that has been charged by the National Edu- 
cation Association as being dishonest in its 
criticism of the public schools, and disrup- 
tive in its purposes. 

For example, in the campaign leading up to 
a school board election last summer at Fern- 
dale, a suburb of Detroit, the president of the 
school board was defeated. A Zoll pamphlet, 
Progressive Education Increases Juvenile De- 
linquency, was tucked under the windshield 
wipers of automobiles parked near a school 
during a preelection meeting of the parent- 
teachers’ association. 
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Evidence exists that some of the material 
used in attacks in other States are showiug 
up in Florida. Edward Henderson, executive 
secretary of the Florida Educational Associa- 
tion, warned that “Florida is the next target.” 
He said he has been informed that repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Zoll’s group were coming 
this way. School officials are now making an 
effort throughout the State to alert the pub- 
lic of the impending attack. 


ENGLEWOOD ATTACK BEATEN 


Nearer home, attacks on the public schools 
have been made in Englewood, N. J., and 
Scarsdale, N. Y., and Port Washington, Long 
Island. The public schools of Englewood 
were under attack last winter and spring in a 
movement headed by Frederick G. Cart- 
wright, Englewood resident, said to be a 
financial supporter of Mr. Zoll. A public 
meeting arranged by the Englewood Anti- 
Communist League, of which Mr. Cartwright 
is the founder and president, had Mr. Zoll 
as one of its speakers. After his speech, 
Mr. Zoll promised to return to Englewood 
to conduct an investigation of alleged “Red” 
infiltration in the schools. 

Counter-attack has been swift and vocal 
in Englewood. The Cartwright movement 
was stopped in its tracks by the formation 
of the Englewood Citizens Union, an organi- 
zation of about 100 militant citizens. This 
group has representatives at all meetings of 
the Board of Education to stymie any state- 
ments or moves the Cartwright group might 
make. It furnished free legal aid to teach- 
ers who had been named by Mr. Cartwright. 

Since 1949 the Scarsdale schools have faced 
vitriolic organized attacks. The attacks have 
been based almost exclusively on charges that 
books by known Communists and by left- 
wing followers have been placed on school 
library shelves and sometimes used as text- 
books, that Communist sympathizers have 
been allowed to lecture in public schools, and 
that the board is derelict in not investigating 
the entire faculty to determine loyalties. 

Scarsdale voters are on the side of the 
board by overwhelming numbers. No mem- 
ber of the opposition has been elected to the 
board. One of the opponents who ran was 
defeated for board membership by a vote of 
1,150 to 40. 

The organized school attacks may cause 
temporary harm, but the Times study shows 
that in the long run the general public comes 
to the defense of the public schcols whole- 
heartedly. The free public schools are in the 
American tradition. 


—— 


DovusLING or FuNpDsS FoR ScHOOLS UrRGED— 
Epucators Favor TEN BILLION FoR NEw 
BUILDINGS, HIGHER Pay For BETTER TEACH- 
ERS—TO MAINTAIN STANDARDS—MoRE CEN- 
TRALIZING AND SMALLER CLASSES ADVOCATED 
IN STRESS ON INDIVIDUAL PUPIL’s NEEDS 


The war mobilization program has left its 
impact upon the Nation’s public schools. 

Decreased purchasing power, increased en- 
rollments and a shortage of qualified teachers 
have combined to check the gains made soon 
after World WarII. Many pressing problems 
still exist and are getting worse. 

Reports from the 48 States, in a survey 
made by the New York Times, indicate that 
the schools now have difficulty in getting and 
keeping competent teachers. A program to 
induce young persons to become teachers is 
essential if standards in the teaching pro- 
fession are to be improved. The public gen- 
erally must accept responsibility for the fi- 
nancial support of a strong school system. 

The Nation’s State education commission- 
ers list the 10 most pressing needs that con- 
front the schools today. If put into practice, 
the 10-point program would cost consider- 
able money. Some educators estimate that 
education should receive about twice what it 
spends now—a total of $10,000,000,000 for 
operating expenses instead of the $5,000,- 
000.c00 it now gets. 
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PRESSING NEEDS ARE LISTED 


The pressing needs, as listed by leading 
educators, are: 

1. More and better school facilities, new 
buildings to accommodate the rise in enroll- 
ment and to replace obsolete schools. 

2. More and better teachers, to eliminate 
those now serving on emergency certificates 
who cannot meet accepted standards, to re- 
duce the high pupil-teacher ratio, and to 
meet the needs of the rising enrollment. 

3. More financial support for education, 
particularly from the local community, so 
that new buildings can be constructed, addi- 
tional teachers acquired, salaries raised and 
needed improvements made. 

4. Better salaries for teachers and admin- 
istrators, to attract personnel to the field 
and to meet the competition of the higher 
wages offered by private industry and busi- 
ness, as well as to offset the rising cost of 
living. 3 

5. The reorganization and consolidation of 
school districts, particularly in the rural 
areas, so that children in all areas can re- 
ceive an adequate education. 

6. Smaller classes to reduce pupil-teacher 
ratio and to insure that the individual needs 
of all pupils are not overlooked. 

7. Special services for “exceptional” chil- 
dren—the retarded and the gifted. 

8. More supplies so that children can get 
the full benefit of the school curriculum. 

9. More and better school transportation 
in rural areas to improve attendance and 
curb dropouts. 

10. Better working conditions for all school 
employees. 

There are other problems, of course, but 
these are the foremost ones. The educators 
recognize that, because of the priority taken 
by our defense needs, many of the “musts” 
listed by the profession will have to wait. 
But they are worried lest the wait be long, 
and that in the meantime the schools will 
suffer irreparable damage. 


WELFARE AIDS SUGGESTED 


The Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association holds 
that the welfare of pupils and the welfare 
of teachers are so closely bound together 
as to be practically identical. Therefore, it 
believes that, to provide the best education 
for children, these conditions are essential: 

1. The employment of adequately trained 
teachers, with much attention given to the 
work during the probationary period. 

2. The adoption of a policy against dis- 
crimination in any manner on account of 
grade level or subject taught, marital status, 
age, sex, creed or color. 

3. A teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25 based 
upon persons actually engaged in teaching 
and total student enrollment. 

4. A single salary schedule for classroom 
teachers providing a minimum salary of 
$3,200 for teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
and salaries of at least $8,000 for teachers 
with 5 years of training and 15 years of ex- 
perience. 

In many instances, teacher morale is lower 
now than it was a year ago. This reacts 
upon the students who might plan to be- 
come teachers. Perhaps the lowered morale 
is partly to blame for the fact that the teach- 
ers cclleges this year have enrolled 15 per- 
cent fewer freshmen than a year ago. 

On the question of teacher morale, Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, holds that the primary 
cause of our inability to attract more young 
people to the teaching profession, and hold 
them, is our failure to pay them enough. He 
warns that until we can establish better 
salaries, it is doubtful that we shall be able 
to secure the full complement of qualified 
teachers we so sorely need. 

However, there are factors other than the 
economic that cause teachers to abandon 
their profession. Many teachers are over- 
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worked to the point where they can no longer 
take it. 

Others are unwilling to accept the limita- 
tions on their personal freedom imposed by 
certain communities. Still others find that 
conditions in many school systems act to 
curb their natural enthusiasm and zeal for 
doing a good job. 

“There is no doubt that really thorough- 
going research into the teacher shortage is 
long overdue,” observes Dr. McGrath. “Such 
a study should explore all phases of the mat- 
ter—economic, social, and psychological— 
and attempt to uncover the root causes. We 
need to know all the reasons why people go, 
or do not go, into teaching and why they 
stay or leave it. We need to know what 
makes a good teacher and what makes a bad 
teacher. And we need to know what can be 
done to develop the morale of the profes- 
sion so that those who enter it will have 
no cause to regret their choice.” 

On the whole, the States agré® as to the 
most pressing needs in the education pro- 
fession. They agree with Delaware that 
more funds for schools are imperative. The 
unified school legislative committee in Del- 
aware, which comprises 20 lay and profes- 
sional groups interested in education, 
stressed that a change in the tax set-up was 
needed so that more funds can be provided. 

Many educators say more State aid, or some 
form of Federal aid, is the answer. Practi- 


cally all teachers, principals, and officials of 
the State board of education are convinced 
that more State aid is the key to the solution 
of all major educational problems in New 
Jersey. 


AID FOR HANDICAPPED URGED 


Without greater appropriations to con- 
struct new schools, employ more teachers, or 
pay higher salaries, no important improve- 
ment in education can be realized in New 
Jersey or elsewhere. 

Educators in Massachusetts say the teacher 
shortage, need for more adequate salaries, 
need for new buildings to take care of en- 
rollments where they have increased, and 
the replacement of antiquated buildings are 
the most pressing needs for the improvement 
of education in their State. Dr. John J. 
Desmond, Jr., Massachusetts State commis- 
sioner of education, called also for more 
equality of education, so that the handi- 
capped would have an equal chance with 
the healthy to learn how to be self-sup- 
porting. 

Out of seven representative superintend- 
ents in North Carolina polled on the ques- 
tion of their schools’ most pressing needs, 
five listed “more funds” and the other two | 
said “more superior teachers who set the 
standard for teaching in the school.” Ac- 
cording to Thomas D. Bailey, State super- 
intendent of Florida, teachers and school 
buildings are the two most pressing educa- 
tional needs. It will require $45,000,000 to 
bring the Negro school buildings and facili- 
ties up to the standard of schools for white 
children. Based on the United States Su- 
preme Court decision concerning education 
for Negro children, Florida can expect to be 
called upon to meet this expenditure in the 
near future. Other Southern States are ina 
similar position. 

The most pressing problems faced on edu- 
cation in Texas are mounting enrollments, 
the building shortages, scarcity of qualifiec 
teachers and insufficient school funds on the 
Iccal level. Factors pointing up these prob- 
lems are reactivation of military installa- 
tions, speeding up production of defense 
industries, and a climbing birth rate. Texas 
is still trying to catch up with its building 
program after the building dearth during 
the war period. The problem is becoming 
acute with scarcity of materials, and high 
costs. 

Several Midwestern States list reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of the small districts 
as their most pressing school need. Ne- 
braska is typical in this respect. There are 
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nearly 7,000 school districts in the State. 
Enroliments, it is found, do not justify the 
large number. For the sake of economy and 
a better educational program, redistricting 
is found to be necessary. ~The State has 
never recognized the necessity of having 
properly qualified teachers for the elemen- 
tary grades. High-school graduates with no 
college training are still permitted to teach 
under certain conditions. 

Similarly, the most pressing need for the 
Montana public school system is the consoli- 
dation of many school districts. Authorities 
of the Montana Education Association point 
out that Montana is a State of vast spaces 
and small population. Consolidation is de- 
pendent to a considerable extent upon the 
highways. 

There is no one answer to all the problems 
raised by the educators. Before the schools 
are improved, the needs will have to be ex- 
amined locally and the necessary funds ob- 
tained. Dr. Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School 
Administrators, one of the most influential 
school groups in the country, points to the 
serious difficulties caused by lack of money 
to meet fast-growing enrollment and offset 
rapid increase in costs as an immediate prob- 
lem to be considered. 

“More teachers will cost more money,” he 
notes. “Teachers’ salaries, always behind the 
rise of living costs, are now falling further 
behind than ever. Everything the schools use 
costs more than it did before Korea. There 
is evidence that the substantial increase in 
the national budget made necessary by na- 
tional defense is beginning to dry up State 
and local sources of school support.” 

Despite the growing problems faced by the 
schools, educators everywhere are confident 
that the educational facilities will be 
strengthened rather than weakened in the 
immediate years ahead. They point to the 
tremendous interest taken by the public, as 
evidenced by the hundreds of citizens’ school 
committees throughout the country, as proof 
that people everywhere are ready and willing 
to support the free public schools. Strong 
schools will strengthen our democratic tra- 
ditions. 


Exnisrr 5 


[From the New York Times of February 7, 
1952] 


CoLUMBIA TUITION RaIsED UP To 25 PERCENT— 
MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY GOING From $750 
To $825 A YeaR; OTHER ScHOOLS $600 TO 
$750—HIGHER Costs To BE MET—NEED FOR 
ADEQUATE FACULTY Pay CITED By Dr. KIRK; 
HARDSHIP FUND FOR STUDENTS PLANNED 


Tuition rises up to 25 percent will take 
effect in Columbia University’s 17 schools 
and departments next fall. The trustees ap- 
proved the increases, the third in a decade, 
at their reguiar monthly meeting Monday 
afternoon. 

The fee for each point or unit, of academic 
work will go from $20 to $25. The schools 
of medicine and dentistry will charge $825 
a year in place of the present $750, ¢ full- 
time students at all other schools will pay 
$750 instead of $600. 

Full-time students are those matriculat- 
ing for a degree. Normally they may take 
up to 38 points of work each year, but are 
charged for only 30. 

Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vice president and 
provost of the university, announced the 
new rates yesterday, saying that they were 
necessary in view of mounting operating 
costs. He said the trustees took the action 
“with great reluctance” but deemed it es- 
sential to the enduring interests of the uni- 
versity. 

Teachers College, affiliated with Columbia, 
but operating under a separate corporation, 
is expected to follow the university’s ex- 
ample within 10 days. Dr. William F. Rus- 
se}!, president of the college, said that rising 
costs necessitated an increase from $20 to 
$25 for a point of work. 
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NO RISE NOW AT BARNARD 


Barnard College, also individually incor- 
porated, raised its tuition to $800 a year in 
1950 and contemplates no further increase 
at the moment, a spokesman said. 

Dr. Kirk gave assurances that a $3,600 an- 
nual salary would be established as the min- 
imum for full-time instructors at Columbia 
and that salary adjustments would be made 
for higher ranking teachers. 

“Columbia employs far too many instruc- 
tors at $3,000 and $3,300 at the present time,” 
the vice president declared. In view of ris- 
ing living costs, he said he felt that many 
faculty salaries were inadequate. 

If enrollment continues at the present 
level, the tuition increases will bring the 
university an additional $1,000,000 a year. 
Dr. Kirk indicated that this amount might 
go far toward eliminating the deficits and 
averting impairment of the educational 
program. 

Expressing the hope that the additional 
funds would make possible a more liberal 
support of the student scholarship and fel- 
lowship programs, he said that a hardship 
fund for students would be established. 

Including a $40 university fee, it will cost 
$790 a year for study at the following schools: 
Columbia College and the Schools of Busi- 
ness, General Studies, Architecture, Journal- 
ism, Library Service, International Affairs, 
Physical Therapy, Occupational Therapy, En- 
gineering, Public Health, Law, Painting and 
Sculpture, Dramatic Arts, and ° Dental 
Hygiene. 


RATE DOUBLED IN 7 YEARS 


Students in 1952-53 will be paying exactly 
twice the amount charged 7 years ago. After 
an increase from $10 to $12.50 a point in 
1935, the tuition remained constant until 
1946, when the fee was raised to $15. It 
became $20 in 1948. 

Dr. Kirk explained that this was in keep- 
ing with expenses, which, he said, had nearly 
doubled in recent years. Endowments, he 
added, are worth only half as much as they 
were before the war because of the declining 
value of the dollar. 

In a statement to students Dr. Kirk 
declared: 

“Columbia, like all other private colleges 
and universities, has been affected by the 
continuing effects of the inflationary trend. 
Faculty salary adjustments, needed to meet 
rising living costs, have been inadequate, 
and deferred maintenance of our physical 
plant has assumed undesirable proportions.” 

With the possible exception of Harvard, 
Dr. Kirk said, Columbia was as well off finan- 
cially as the other Ivy League schools. These 
also include Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Pennsylvania, and Brown. Yale and 
Princeton have announced tuition increases 
for the coming year both going from $600 
to $750. 


EXHIBIT 6 


Values of Federal land grants for elementary 
and secondary schools 


[Data for the 1949-50 school year} 


Income 
Endow- from per- 
ment 


funds 


Continental 
Code | United States 


funds 


OU ie | $828,123,681 30,964,118 $29, 462,546 
4, 163, 600) 
3, 000, 000! 6, 700, 000 
4, 260, 954 115, 419 
16, 845, 000) 3, 101, 538 
15, 290, 390 2, 838,184) 900, 000 
2, 144, 332: 86, 500 


i 


236, 400 
450, 000 


p= 


Arkansas....--- 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut... .. 


21, 461, 161) 
4, $54, 124] 
12, 009, 861| 


SSRiSSeSsare 
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Values of Federal land grants for elementary 
and secondary schools—Continued 


[Data for the 1949-50 school year} 


Income 

| from per- 
manent 
school 
funds 


Endow- 
ment 
funds 


Continental 
United States 


Acres 


Code unsold 


_— 


15 Kentucky 
16 | Louisiana 
17-| Maine 
18 | Maryland eed deaeioatoena ed 
19 | Massachusetts._| 5, 600, 000 
20 7, 216, 104 
21 | Minnesota |154, 000, 000 
| Mississippi 1, 036, 515 
3 | Missouri... -| 3,372,000! 190, 763 
| | 25, 000, 060 | 1, 900, 000 
12, 000, 00/1, 700, 000} 1, 190, 956 
3, 685, 581 100, 000 


59, 723, 000 
14, 790, 896) 
29, 060, 000 
New York-_.....| 9, 851, 390}_ 
North Carolina.| 2,397, 845 
North Dakota_.| 31, 832, 675 
Ohio 4. 600, 000! 
53, 191, 270 
10, 667, 375 
| Pennsylvania_..| 2, 996, 699) 
| Rhode Island__- 414, 732! 
South Carolina_| Pee. 
South Dakota_-| 28, 000, 000)2, 275,000) 968, 631 
a 2, 512, 500) 150, 750 
3 150, 311, 245}1, 042, 000) 3, 345, 850 
6, 000, 000'2, 500,000} 500, 000 
ea 37, 000 
-} 18, 112, 532} 315, 000 
| Washington ___.| 48, 964, 385) 1, 800, 000) 1, 400, 000 
West Virginia... 40, 000 
| Wisconsin 274, 495 
Wyoming. 24, 500, 00/3, 091, 000} 1, 180, 000 


$2, 315, 675) 
| 3, O15, 056) 
614, 472) 


$138, 938 
38, 118 
75, 883 

153, 000 
500, 000 
3, 500, 000 
62, 000 


1, 500 

2 468, 000 
DO} 3, 412, 847 
310, 000 

36, 772 

1, 075, 000 
270, 000 
1, 331,575 
225, 606 

75, 000 

12, 560 


} 


I, 014, 825 
303, 109 











EXHIBIT 7 


Federal grants of land for educational 
purposes, by State and purpose 
Alabama: Acres granted 
Seminary of learning 46, 080. 00 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 

indemnity lands) 
Agricultural college scrip-.. 
University 
Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute 
Industrial School for Girls. 
Vocational and other edu- 
cational purposes 


911, 627. 00 
240, 000. 00 
46, 080. 00 


25, 000. 09 
25, 000. 00 


1, 625. 19 
1, 295, 412. 19 


Alaska Territory: 
Common schools, secs. 16 
and 36, reserved (esti- 
21, 009, 209. 0 
Agricultural college and 
school of mines, certain 
secs. 33, reserved (esti- 
336, 000. 09 
Agricultural college 
school of mines 
Agricultural college 
school of mines 


2, 249. 95 
100, 000. 00 
21, 447, 458. 95 


University . 00 
University 200, 000. 09 
Deaf, dumb, and blind 

100, 020. 00 
Normal schools 200, 0CO. Cv 
Agricultural and mechan- 

ical colleges 

School of mines 
Military institutes 
Common schools, secs. 2, 32, 


16, and 36 (or indemnity 


150, C00. 00 
150, C09. 00 
100, 000. 00 


8, 093, 156. 00 
University 160. CO 
University 2, 876. 


9, 042, 272. 
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Arkansas: 
Seminary or university_--- 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) 
Agricultural college scrip-. 


Acres granted 
46, 080. 00 


_ 933, 778. 00 
150, 000. 00 


1, 129, 858. 00 
——SSSSSSSSZ 
California: 
University 
Common schools, secs. 
and 386 (or indemnity 


46, 080. 00 


5, 534, 293. 00 
Agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges 150, 000. 00 
5, 730, <'73. 00 
—z 
Colorado: 
Agricultural college 
University 
Common schools, secs. 
and 36 (or indemnity 
lands) 
State agricultural college_. 
State agricultural college. 
School of mines 
Biological station 


90, 000. 09 
46, 080. 00 


3, 686, 618. 00 
160. 00 

1, 600. 00 
200. 00 

160. 00 


3, 824, 818. 00 


Connecticut: 
college scrip 


Agricultural 
180, 000. 00 


180, 000. 00 


Delaware: Agricultural col- 
lege scrip 90, 000. 00 
90, 000. 00 


Florida: 
Seminaries of learning 
Common schools, sec. 
(or indemnity lands) --. 
Agricultural college scrip-. 


92, 160. 00 


975, 307. 00 
90, 000. 00 


1, 157, 467. 00 


Georgia: Agricultural col- 


lege scrip 270, 000. 00 


270, 000. 00 


46, 080. 00 
50, 000. 00 
90, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 


University 

University, Moscow 

Agricultural college 

Normal schools 

Scientific schools 

Common schools, secs. 
and 36 (or indemnity 
lands) 

University 


2, 9€3, 698. 00 
606. 40 
3, 350, 384. 40 


—S 


PE ciccccnanins 


Tllinois: 
Seminary of learning 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) 
Agricultural college scrip_- 


56, 080. 00 


996, 320. 60 
480, 000. CO 


SOCAL .ncsncianecavncue 1, 522, 400. 00 


Indiana: 
Seminary of learning 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) 


46, 080, 09 
668, 578. 00 


Total. .cnsascecacsesan 714, 658. 00 
Iowa: 
University 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) 
Agricultural college 


46, 080. 00 


1, 000, 678. 62 
240, 000. 00 


1, 286, 758. 62 


——S ES 
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Kansas: 
University 
Common schools, secs. 
and 36 (or indemnity 


Acres granted 
46, 080. 00 


2, 907, 520. 00 

Agricultural college 90, 000. 00 
Experiment station, agri- 
cultural college, normal 
school, and public park... 


Agricultural college 


7, 507. 53 
7, 682. 00 


3, 058, 789. 53 

Kentucky: 
Agricultural college scrip... 
Deaf and dumb asylum-_-.. 


330, 000. 00 
22, 508. 65 


352, 508. 65 
ooo 
Louisiana: 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) 
Seminary of learning 
Agricultural college scrip. 
University and agricultural 
college 


807, 271. 00 
46, 080. 00 
210, 000. 00 
211. 56 

1, 063, 562. 56 


Maine: Agricultural college 


210, 000. 00 
210, 000. 00 


Maryland: Agricultural col- 
lege scrip 210, 000. 00 
210, 000. 00 


Massachusetts: 
college scrip 


Agricultural 
360, 000. 00 
360, 000. 00 
Michigan: 
University 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) 
Agricultural college 


. 00 


. 00 
. 00 


. 00 


Minnesota: 
University 
Common schools, 

and 36 (or 
lands) 
Agricultural college....... 


. 00 
secs. 
indemity 


120, 000. 


3, 087, 111. 


Mississippi: 
Jefferson Colleze_......... 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 


23, 040. 


824, 213. 
23, 040. 
210, 000. 
23, 040. 


Agricultural college scrip_. 

University 

Agricultural and mechani- 
cal college 

Industrial institute and col- 
lege for girls 


46, 080. 


23, 040. 00 


NR idsnnmemnaknaiinn 1, 597, 893. 00 


Missouri: 
Seminary of learning 
Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) ----..-. 
Agricultural college 


46, 089. CO 
1, 221, 813. 00 
330, 000. 00 


1, 597, 893. 00 


Montana: 
University 
Agricultural college 
Deaf and dumb asylum.... 
Reform school 
School of mines 
Normal schools.....---..-< 


00 

140, 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 


Montana—Continued 
Common schools, 
and 36 (or 
lands) 
Observatory for university. 
Biological station for uni- 
versity 
Fort Assiniboine, for edu- 
cational institutions... 


secs. 16 


5, 686, 978. 


Nebraska: 
Agricultural college 
Common schools, 

and 36 (or 


secs. 
indemnity 


Mining and mechanic arts_ 

University 

Common schools, certain 
secs. 16 and 36, and lieu 


New Hampshire: Agricultural 
college scrip 


New Jersey: Agricultural col- 
lege scrip 


New Mexico: 
University 
Saline land (university) -.. 
Agricultural college 
Deaf and dumb asylum-_--.. 
Reform school 


School of mines 

Blind asylum 

Military institute 

Common schools, sections 
16 and 36 (or indemnity 


University 

Deaf, dumb, and blind asy- 
ST viiccctancccinmaeal 

Normal schools. -..-...--.. 

Agricultural and mechani- 
Oi COllg.....ceccwascae 

School of mines 

Military institutes 

Commen schcols, 
and 32 (or indemnity 
JONES) ccasincesccnonawucs 

Agricultural college....... 

Eastern New Mexico Normal 
NS aia ss eda aes nines 

Regents of University of 
New Mexico for archaeo- 
logical purposes 

Regents of Agricultural Col- 
lere of New. Mexico 


New York: Agricultural col- 
lege scrip 


ain wenbiinrecmn iin sic 


North Carolina: Agricultural 
college scrip 


iit iin Resa site ek 


160. 
2, 000. 


90, 000. 
46, 080. 


2, 061, 967. 
2, 198, 047, 


150, 000. 
150, 000. 


210, 000. 


210, 000. 


111, 080. 
1, 622. 
100, 000. 
50, 000. 
50, 000. 
100, 090. 
50, 000. 
50, 000. 
50, 000. 


4, 355, 662. 
200, 000. 


100, 0CO. 
. 09 


200, 000 


150, 000. 
. 00 
. 00 


4, 355, 662. 
54, &68. 


76, 667. 


218. 


2, 039. 


March 26 


indemnity Acres granted 
5, 198, 258. 
480. 


00 
00 


84 
00 


84 


. 00 


. 00 
.00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
86 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


41 


00 


13 


70 


10, 307, £70. 10 


——— 


930, 000. 


270, 000. 


em) 


North Dakota: 
University 
Agricultural co 
Deaf and dumb asylun 
Reform school 


86, 080. 
139, 000. 
40, 050. 
40, 000. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
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North Dakota—Continued 
School of mines 
Normal school 
Common schools, secs. 
and 36 (or indemnity 


Acres granted 


2, 495, 396. 00 
2,911, 476. 00 


—SSSS 3 


Seminaries of learning 

Common schools, sec. 16 (or 
indemnity lands) 

Agricultural college scrip-- 


124, 266. 00 
630, 000. 00 


1, 423, 386. 00 
——S 
Oklahoma: 
Normal schools 
Oklahoma University 
University preparatory 


300, 000. 00 
250, 000. 00 


150, C00. 00 
Agricultural and mechani- 
cal college 
Colored agricultural 
normal university 
Common schools, secs. 16 
and 36 (or indemnity 


250, 000. 00 
and ° 
100, 000. 00 


1,375, 050. 00 
Institutional purposes, cer- 
tain secs. 13 and 33 669,000. 00 


3, 094, 000. 00 


SSS Ss 


University 
Common schools, 
and 36 (or 


46, 080. 00 
secs. 
indemnity 
3, 399, 360. 00 
90, 000. 00 
; 85. 42 


Agricultural college 
University 


3, 535, 525. 42 


—=— 


Agricultural 


Pennsylvania: 
college scrip 


780, 000. 00 
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Rhode Island: 
college scrip 


Agricultural Acres granted 


South Carolina: Agricultural 
college scrip 


180, 000. 00 
South Dakota: 
University 
University 
Agricultural college 
Deaf and dumb asylum-_--_. 
Reform school 
School of mines 
Normal schools 
Common schools, secs. 
and 36 (or indemnity 


46, 080. 00 
40, 000. 00 
160, 000. 00 
40, 000. 00 
40, 000. 00 
40, C09. 00 
80, 000. 00 


Tennessee: Agricultural col- 


University 
University 
Agricultural college_------- 
Deaf and dumb asylum-_--_- 
Reform school 
chool of mines 
Normal schools. 
Blind asylum 
Common schools, secs. 2, 
16, 32, 36 (or indemnity 
5, 844, 1£6. 00 
60. 54 


6, 700, 326. 54 
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Vermont: Agricultural col- Acres granted 


150, 000. 00 


300, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 


os 


University 
Agricultural college 
Normal schools 
Scientific schools 
Common schools, 
and 36 (or 
lands) 


46, 080. 00 
90, C00. 00 
100, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
secs. 
indemnity 
2, 376, 391. 00 


2, 712, 471. 00 


West Virginia: 
college scrip 


Agricultural 
150, 000. 00 


150, 000. 00 


[SSE 


University 
Common schools, 

(or indemnity lands) --.-. 
Agricultural college 


92, 160. 00 


982, 329. 00 
240, 000. 00 


1, 314, 489. 00 
Wyoming: 
University 
Common schools, 
and 36 (or 


secs. 

indemnity 

3, 470, 009. 00 
90, 000. 00 
30, 000. 00 


Agricultural college 
Deaf and dumb asylum---.. 


NoTe.—These data have been taken from 
School Lands: Land Grants to States and 
Territories for Educational and Other Pur- 
poses. U. S. Department of the Interior, 
General Land Office, Information Bulletin, 
1939 series, No. 1. Washington, D. C., U.S 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 


TABLE 19.—Land-grant funds of 1862 (first Morrill Act) and other Federal land-grant funds, for year ended June 30, 1950 


Condition of fund 


Location of institution 
Amount of 
fund, not 
including + 
unsold | ga 


land acres 
(1) (2) (3) 


Grand total 


Unsold land 


Value 


Land-grant funds of 1862 


Receipts 


Income 
from 
rentals, 
rights, 
deferred 
pay- 
ments, 
ete. 


©) 7) 


on in- 
vested 
funds 


Salaries | Facilities} Total 


Other Federal land grants 


Disbursements 


Amount of 
fund, not 
including 

unsold 
land 


Income, 


land 949-50 


(value) 


(10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 


$46, 966, 795] 597, 929) $16, 127, 576,$368, 526 $1, 283, 505,$158, 664)$1, 810, 695, $1, 125, 445) 1 $373, 201 ‘st, 498, 736|$311, 959)$7, 539, 780} $21, 990, 911/$685, 719 





Total white... 46, 578, 574| 597, 929| 
Total Negro 388, 221] 

253, 500 

65, 905) 

132, 667|_ 

891, 417 

602, 528 

135, 000 

84,381 

182, 329 

242, 202 

1, 200, 851 

649, 013 

340, 000 

546, 943 

557, 121 


Alabama 

Arizona 

BEI op tiedchetemmastein 
California 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Kentucky: 


Negro 
Louisiana 








1 
tio! 


tg this amount $120,625 was transferred to other functions than facilities of instrue- 


| 1, 256, 728) 
7} 26,77 


20, 280 
1, 597 

6, 633 
24, 019) 
17, 723 

* 4,082) 
1, 400) 
7, 750) 


291| 1, 098, 941 
7 


4, 800; 140, 019 
19, 873) 


3, 310|...200e- 3, 310) 


{ — 
7 


7, 839, 780| 21, 990, 911| 685, 719 


“4, 471, 332) 311, 959 
27, 404| 


2 Of this amount $119,825 was added to the principal. 
3 This amount was transferred to North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Ga. 
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TABLE 19.—Land-grant funds of 1862 (first Morrill Act) and other Federal land-grant funds, for year ended June 30, 1950—Continued 


Condition of fund 


Location of institution 
Amount of 
fund, not 
including - 
unsold N 


land ber of 


acres 
(1) (2) @) 


tts: 
husetts Institute of 
$73, 000 


146, 000} __ 
1, 059, 071) 
25, 807, ~" 


New Mexico 
New York__-.... 
North Carolina. 


Ohio... 
Oklaho 
Oregon... 
Pennsyly 


, 000}... 
, 795 
122, C00 
Virginia: 
Wh 344, 3 
gTO.. 173, 
{ 2, 858, 969) 
st Virgini 25, 3 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming..... 





Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
last interrogation which was propounded 
to the Senator from Alabama pointed 
out that these great values are found 
out under the open sea. Those were the 
words of the Senator from Louisiana. 
Whatever the estimate may be, whether 
it be the large estimate made by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HI] or 
the small estimate made by the Senator 
from Louisiana, it is an estimate of 
values which the Senator from Louisiana 
says will come from the open ccean. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming referred to the small estimate made 
by the junior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not mean 
that. 

Mr. LONG. It is the estimate which 
was made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who is charged with the respon- 
sibility of knowing something about the 
subject. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course I did 
not mean that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana considers the matter a small one, 
nor that he made the estimate. I recog- 
nize the fact that the estimate he used 
was made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. I want to emphasize the fact 
that the Senator from Louisiana himself 
stated that these great values come from 
under the open ocean. This is the very 
argument that is made in support of 


Unsold land 


Value 


10, 728, 930 


Land-grant funds of 1862 


Receipts 


Balance Income} 
on from Total 
hand | Income |rentals,| columns 
July 1,| on in- rights, | 5-7 
1949 vested jdeferred| 
funds pay- 
ments, 
ete. 


(6) (7) (8) 


Salaries 


$3, - $2, 160} 
8, 228} 3, 
i 

566, 637 566, 63 





, 960 

, 175)... 

. 634 

3, 738 

5, 690). __ | 
11,895) 15, 689! 


| 





Senate Joint Resolution 20, the measure 
now before the Senate. I should like to 
compliment the Senator from Alabama 
for the presentation which he has made 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHOMEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
from Wyoming has misunderstood my 
position. What I said was that drilling 
in the open sea, particularly in water 
as much as 50 or 100 feet deep, where 
platforms and derricks must be erected 
and perhaps even living quarters, a very 
good oil field must be discovered if it is 
to be practicable to produce oil from it. 
A well which produces only 10 barrels 
a day, which is the average for the Na- 
tion’s wells as a whole, would not be 
feasible for production; it must bring in 
a substantial amount of oil, perhaps 200 
or 300 barrels a day, rather than a well 
that would bring in only 10 barrels a 
day. What I said was thaf in many in- 
stances fields which would be valuable in 
the continental United States would not 
be of great value on the Continental 
Shelf. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understood the 
point which the Senator from Louisiana 
was making. The point Iam making is 
simply that the Senator’s statement is 
a frank acknowledgment of the fact that 
here we are dealing with the open sea. 
The basis of our argument is that the 
open sea is under the jurisdiction of the 


Disbursements 


Facilities 


Other Federal land grants 


Balance} Amount of 
on Unsold | fund, not | 
hand land | including 

July 1, 


Income, 
918-50 


(value) unsold 


Total 


(15) 





jl 
1950 land 


(14) 





“$402, 356} 
112, 696) 
46, 080) 





& 330 
84, 459 


234, 065 
3, 058, 870 








Federal Government as an attribute of 
its external sovereignty. Such has been 
from the very beginnings of our history 
as a Nation, 

However, Mr. President, I was paying 
my tribute to the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr, Hix] for the very excellent presen- 
tation he has made here. 

PROPERTY OF ALL THE PEOPLE 


Mr. President, the time has come for 
us to continue to pay diligent attention 
to the development of our human re- 
sources. These human resources are to 
be found not alone in the coastal States, 
but in all the States. 

The point of the legal argument which 
was made in the Supreme Court, and 
was sustained by the Supreme Court, 
and the point of the argument which 
those of us who support this measure 
make, is that the mineral resources of 
the lands submerged by the open ocean 
belong or appertain to all the people of 
all the States of the Union. There can 
be no question about that. 

The State of Florida was acquired by 
purchase by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My. President, may I 
interject just three words at this point? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What a bargain. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With that state- 
ment I completely agree. However, let 
me say that although it was a great bar- 
gain, the State of Florida has never re- 
sisted accepting any of the grants-in-aid 
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which it receives from the Federal Gove 
ernment. 


FEDERAL AID IN DEVELOPMENT OF STATE 


Yesterday the Senator from Florida 
was telling us about the developments 
along the coast of Florida, developments 
of which Iam proud. I have visited the 
beach at Miami. I have enjoyed the 
hotels at Miami. I have flown to Miami 
in airplanes supported and maintained 
by Federal subsidy. I have landed at 
Florida airports built and maintained by 
Federal appropriations. Oh, I boast 
abcut Florida, just as the Senator from 
Florida boasts about it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Florida will pardon me for 
a moment. He has opened up the point, 
and I am glad to take advantage of it. 

Yesterday the Senator from Florida 
was talking about the terrible Federal 
Government, this “ogre,” as he describes 
it, this Uncle Sam who carries in his 
right hand a dagger with which to cut 
the throats of the States. The Senator 
from Florida at that time was drawing 
a terrible picture, a picture quite con- 
trary to the actual facts. He was dis- 
cussing what a terrible abuse it would be 
of the rights of the people of Florida 
were they to have to obtain permits from 
the Federal Government to develop 
water-front property. 

PERMITS REQUIRED UNDER EXISTING LAW 


At that time I called attention to the 
statute enacted in 1899 which gives to 
the Corps of Engineers complete juris- 
diction over all constructions in the nav- 
_igable waters of the United States, in- 
cluding even inland navigable waters. 
Mr. President, I think I should read the 
statute into the Recorp at this point. 
It is section 403 of title 33 of the United 
States Code, dealing with navigation 
and navigable waters. It is codified 
from section 10 of the act of March 3, 
1899: 

Src. 403. Obstruction of navigable waters 
generally; wharves, piers, etc.; excavations 
and filling in. 

The creation of any obstruction not af- 
firmatively authorized by Congress, to the 
navigable capacity of any of the waters of 
the United States is prohibited— 


“ir. President, this includes the drill- 
ing platforms in the open ocean, to 
which the Senator from Louisiana re- 
ferred a moment ago. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has no doubt of it; it very definitely 
does. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

I read further from section 403— 
and it shall not be lawful to build or come 
mence the building of any wharf, pier, dol- 
phin, boom, weir, breakwater, bulkhead, 
jetty, or other structures in any port, road- 
Stead, haven, habor, canal, navigable river, 
or other water of the United States, outside 
established harbor lines, or where no harbor 
lines have been established, except on plans 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers and 
authorized by the Secretary of War; and it 
shall not be lawful to excavate or fill, or in 
any manner to alter or modify the course, 
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location, condition, or capacity of, any port, 
roadstead, haven, harbor, canal, lake, harbor 
of refuge, or enclosure within the limits of 
any breakwater, or of the channel of any 
navigable water of the United States, unless 
the work has been recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers and authorized by the 
Secretary of War prior to beginning the same 
(March 3, 1899, ch. 425, sec. 10, 30 Stat. 
1151). 


Mr. President, yesterday I sought to 
check upon the debate which I thought 
must have occurred in the Fifty-fifth 
Congress when that statute was passed. 
It was carried in the Rivers and Harbors 
bill of 1899, enacted on March 3, 1889, a 
time before it became so popular to de- 
nounce the “encroachments” of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Today it 
is very popular to describe the Federal 
Government almost as an enemy of the 
people, although the people of no State 
of the Union are without benefits de- 
rived’*from the Federal Treasury. 

NO PROTEST AT TIME OF ENACTMENT 


I obtained some information about this 
matter, not all of which I shall under- 
take to reveal tonight. However, I do 
not wish the debate today to close with- 
out having some of this material in the 
RecorpD. In reading the debates in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress on the Rivers and 
Harbors bill of 1899, I do not find a single 
line by any Member protesting in any 
way about this provision. 

No Member of Congress asserted at the 
time this provision was enacted that it 
would be an abuse of power and would 
adversely affect the people of the States. 
As a matter of fact, the history of Florida 
and other coastal States shows it has 
not adversely affected them. 

I found another most interesting 
thing, namely, that a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the State 
of Oregon, who made a 5-minute speech, 
was a little resentful because his State 
did not receive as much of an appropri- 
ation as he thought it should receive in 
the Rivers-and-Harbors bill. So he 
made a tabulation which showed that 
the bill called for appropriations of ap- 
proximately $28,600,000 for development 
of the rivers and harbors within the 
States of the United States, and that of 
that amount, some $24,000,009 was given 
to States who were represented, for- 
tunately, upon the Commerce Commit- 
tee which then had charge of the meas- 
ure. I myself thought that charge prob- 
ably was not particularly sound, because 
it appears that 20 coastal States received 
appropriations. Seven coastal States 
were represented on the committee, and 
one of those States was the great State 
of Florida—the State which was such 
a bargain to the United States when 
we acquired it; and a bargain, indeed, 
it was. 

The appropriation of Federal money 
for the State of Florida, to develop har- 
kors or rivers or at least aids to navi- 
gation in that State, amounted to $1,- 
209,199.80. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming mean to suggest that the peo- 
ple of the State of Florida are not con- 
tributing their fair share of the taxes 
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which pay for all these public improve- 
ments? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, not at all. 
The Senator from Louisiana should not 
try to divert or distort the discussion. 

My point merely is that those who 
are trying to picture the United States 
Government as an enemy of the States 
and as an enemy of the people, a Gov- 
ernment which is trying to encroach 
upon them, cannot find themselves sus- 
tained by the record. I am also trying 
to show that the operation of the law 
clearly requires that permits be obtained 
from the Corps of Engineers before any 
construction can be undertaken, even 
in navigable iniand waters, and even on 
those lands which we acknowledge be- 
long to the States, because of navigation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the basic dif- 
ference between us is that those of us 
who take the States’ side feel that the 
Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of interstate commerce, navigation, 
and public improvement, to which the 
Senator refers, do not require that the 
Federal Government own the submerged 
lands along the States’ shores. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes, I know 
that; but I also know that those who 
are supporting the position which the 
Senator takes have been arguing day 
after day—I am not talking of those who 
are arguing on the floor; I am talking 
about the argument which has been dis- 
tributed repeatedly to the governors and 
the attorneys general and the citizens of 
interior States—they have been claim- 
ing that this terrible dragon of the Fed- 
eral Government is about to reach into 
the interior States to seize lands which 
belong to the States. Their argument 
is, “See the way they tear our property 
from us. Tomorrow they will be tear- 
ing yours from you.” 

OPEN OCEAN ALWAYS UNDER FEDERAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 

My answer is that the open ocean has 
always been under the sovereignty of the 
Federal Government, and never under 
the power of any State government. My 
answer is that the coastal States, even 
those which are now seeking to deprive 
the Government of its external sover- 
eignty over the open ocean—those who 
are supporting this give-away bill—have 
been the beneficiaries of the exercise of 
power by the Federal Government in the 
form of appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury as well as in many other fields. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, certainly he knows that 
the Federal Government has never en- 
gaged in issuing leases or in regulating 
the production of oil and gas from the 
submerged lands on the Continenial 
Sheif. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LONG. And the Senator knows 
that the States have been acting in that 
field of endeavor for many years. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want to show 
the Senator the record of his State of 
Louisiana. Under this bill, which be- 
came law on March 3, 1899, Louisiana 
received $878,115.75. The very law 
which requires that permits must be ob- 
tained from the Federal Government 
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was included in a rivers and harbors bill 
appropriating Federal funds, out of the 
Treasury of the United States, to build 
or improve rivers and harbors within 20 
of the coastal States, and a number of 
interior States as well. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


Now, what I rose to say when I was 
diverted by the question was that I was 
very happy indeed that the Senator from 
Alabama made his magnificent contribu- 
tion to the debate on the submerged- 
lands issue. By the cultivation of our 
human resources we can do more, I am 
firmly persuaded, than can be done by 
even our military power to advance to 
the cause of human liberty and freedom 
in the United States and in the world. 

The greater progress we make in edu- 
cation, the stronger this Nation will be. 
It is strange, in this crisis in the progress 
of humanity, when a totalitarian, abso- 
lute and dictatorial power seeks to pro- 
mote a world revolution, that we are hav- 
ing here in the United States Senate a 
debate over the distribution of the 
wealth found under the lands submerged 
by the open ocean. One of the things 
which threatens our very existence as a 
nation is the fact that there is too great 
a passion for easy money, too great a pas- 
sion to make profit out of the crisis of the 
Nation—profit in the manufacture of the 
tools of war, which can only be used for 
destruction and which will not produce 
a single constructive result. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama is constructive. It goes to the 
very basis of the progress of humanity. 
All of us can take great pride in the his- 
toric fact that from the very beginning 
of this Nation, our States and our Fed- 
eral Government have been willing to 
devote a substantial part of their sub- 
stance to the promotion of education. It 
is a sorry thing to know that education 
is languishing now while we are piling 
all our resources into this terrible arms 
race, which may be in preparation for a 
third world war. 

AMENDMENT, A CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


I believe, of course, that we must de- 
fend ourselves. The Senator from Ala- 
bama believes that defense must be 
maintained. In his amendment, in the 
very first section, he provides that the 
money, during the national emergency, 
may be used as the Congress shall de- 
clare. 

I was not one of those who joined 
with the Senator in offering his amend- 
ment. He was good enough to extend 
the invitation to me to become one of 
the sponsors, but I felt that the sub- 
merged lands measure had to be acted 
upon in committee. However in the In- 
terior Committee I offered an amend- 
ment to S. J. Res. 20, which provided 
that 50 percent of the revenues from the 
submerged lands should be devoted to 
the reduction of the national debt, and 
50 percent should be devoted to educa- 
tion throughout the States. 

The Senator’s amendment, in its first 
section, makes it clear that if this be- 
comes a law, the Congress will have the 
right to use whatever portion of these 
funds it may desire to use for payment 
on the national debt, or for appropria- 
tions for national defense; but the time 
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will come when this arms race will come 
to an end. I am convinced that the 
time is coming when the principles of 
America for the promotion of human 
liberty and the development of human 
abilities will have won the struggle for 
the minds of men; and when it has done 
that, the Senator’s amendment will, in 
my judgment, be one of the most effec- 
tive contributions to that great victory 
for peace which the world so sadly needs. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator for his kind words. 
I particularly desire to express to him 
my appreciation of all the help and en- 
couragement and support which he has 
given in the advancement of this amend- 
ment. The Senator, as chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, occupies a most important and 
strategic position, particularly so far as 
this amendment is concerned; and surely 
no one could have been finer or could 
have been more helpful or could have 
given greater assistance or greater en- 
couragement for the writing of this 
amendment into the law than has the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 
On behalf of myself and, I am sure, on 
behalf of the other 18 sponsors of this 
amendment, I wish to express to him our 
deep thanks and appreciation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I am very grate- 
ful to the Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Florida has introduced and offered as an 
amendment a modification of Senate 
bill 940. I am going to ask unanimous 
consent that I may present for publica- 
tion in the REcorp as part of this debate 
the various reports which were received 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
= Affairs, regarding the Senator’s 

ill, 


REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS ON 8. 940 


The first of these reports is the report 
of the Department of Justice, dated 
March 22, 1951; the second, the report of 
the Department of the Interior, dated 
March 23, 1951; the third, the report of 
the Secretary of Defense, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, dated March 27, 1951, and the 
fourth, the report of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, dated July 26, 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
items, by unanimous consent, may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, March 22, 1951. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: This is in response to 
your letter of February 23, 1951, requesting 
the views of the Department of Justice rela- 
tive to the bill (S. 940) “To confirm and es- 
tablish the title of the States to lands be- 
neath navigable waters within State bound- 
aries and natural resources within such 
lands and waters and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources.” 
The proposed legislation would attempt to 
confirm in, and release and relinquish to, 
the several States all right, title, and inter- 
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est of the United States in and to all “lands 
beneath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of the respective States, and the natu- 
ral resources within such lands * * *.” 
The phrase “lands beneath navigable 
waters” would be defined so as to include 
not only all lands beneath inland naviga- 
ble waters, but also all such lands, both sub- 
merged and reclaimed, underlying the ocean, 
extending seaward to a line three geographi- 
cal miles from the shore or to the seaward 
boundary of a coastal State where such 
boundary extends seaward beyond three geo- 
graphical miles. There would be excepted 
from the operation of the measure all lands 
acquired by the United States by cession, 
grant, quitclaim, or condemnation, lands to 
which the United States is entitled under 
the laws of the respective States, and lands 
held for the benefit of Indians. An excep- 
tion would also be made with respect to the 
activities of the United States in connec- 
tion with control of navigation, flood con- 
trol or the production or distribution of 
power. The question as to the ownership of 
the subsoil and sea bed of the Continental 
Shelf, seaward of the boundary of any 
coastal State, would be reserved for subse- 
quent determination by legislation or judi- 
cial decree. 

The Department of Justice is strongly op- 
posed to the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation. 

This measure has as its objective the nulli- 
fication of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. California (332 
U. S. 19), United States v. Louisiana (339 
U. S. 699), and United States v. Tezas (339 
U. S. 707). In those cases the Supreme 
Court held that the respective States do 
not own the lands underlying the ocean 
adjacent to their shores and that the power 
to control the development and disposition 
of the mineral resources situated in such 
offshore lands is vested in the United States 
and not in the coastal States. As a con- 
sequence, the proposed legislation, notwith- 
csanding its broad scope and its use of 
language implying a confirmation or quit- 
claim, would constitute an outright gift or 
transfer to the three coastal States of valu- 
able resources which belong to the people 
of all of the States. The Supreme Court 
has held that the three coastal States in- 
volved in the litigation do not and never 
have owned these resources. They belong to 
all of the people of this country. Section 
1 of the bill, therefore, misstates the facts 
and the law, as found and determined by the 
Supreme Court. 

This Department has consistently opposed 
bills of this character introduced in earlier 
Congresses (see H. J. Res. 225, 79th Cong.; 
S. 1988, 80th Cong.; and S. 1545, 81st Cong.). 
During the present national emergency, when 
the very existence of this country may weil 
depend on the proper conservation and de- 
velopment of its petroleum resources, it is 
all the more important that the United 
States should not, by action of this type, 
attempt to abdicate its rights and respon- 
sibilities in the tremendously valuable sub- 
merged ocean lands adjacent to its shores. 
Indeed, in view of the reasoning employed 
by the Supreme Court in the offshore litiga- 
tion, this Department entertains a grave 
doubt as to the validity of a measure designed 
to surrender to certain States those rights and 
dominion of the United States which are 
held as incidents of its national sovereignty, 
since, as the Court pointed out in the Cali- 
fornia case, “the State is not equipped in 
our constitutional system with the powers 
or facilities for exercising the responsibilities 
which would be concomitant with” such 
rights and dominion (332 U. S. 19, 35). 

In view of the opposition of this Depart- 
ment to S. 940 as a whole, no discussion of 
particular provisions thereof seems neces- 
sary. However, it may be mentioned that 
section 6 of the bill, which would save for 
future determination any issues between the 
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United States and the respective coastal 
States as to the ownership and control of 
the subsoil and sea bed of the Continental 
Shelf outside of State boundaries, would ap- 
pear to serve no useful purpose. A similar 
provision appeared in S. 1545, Eighty-first 
Congress, with which S. 940 seems to be iden- 
tical. However, in the recent decisions in 
the Louisiana and Texas cases, referred to 
above, the Supreme Court disposed of these 
issues adversely to the claims of those coastal 
States. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report, since the enact- 
ment of the bill would not be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


UNITED STATEs, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1952. 
Hon. JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, 

My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: We have re- 
ceived your letter of February 23 requesting a 
report on S. 940, a bill to confirm and estab- 
lish the title of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and natural resources within such lands and 
waters and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources. 

This measure is applicable not only to 
lands and resources underlying bays, har- 
bors, and other navigable inland waters, but 
also to lands and resources of the Continental 
Shelf beneath the portions of the open ocean 
that are within the exterior boundaries of 
the coastal States. 

With respect to lands and resources be- 
neath bays, harbors, and other navigable 
inland waters, the Federal Government has 
not asserted, and does not now assert, any 
claim. In order to provide more certain 
assurances in this respect, the Department 
of Justice, the National Military Establish- 
ment (now the Department of Defense), 
and the Department of the Interior jointly 
drafted a bill relative to this subject and 
submitted it to the Eightieth and LFighty- 
first Congresses. That bill was introduced 
in the Eightieth Congress as S. 2222 and H. R. 
5529, and in the Eighty-first Congress as 
S. 2153. Under the provisions of the draft 
of legislation proposed by the executive 
branch of the Government on this subject, 
the United States would quitclaim to the 
States any interest or title which it may 
have in and to lands and resources beneath 
bays, harbors, and other navigable inland 
waters or within areas covered and uncov- 
ered by the tides. 

However, with respect to the lands of the 
Continental Shelf beneath the open waters 
of the sea contiguous to the shore line of 
the United States, this Department knows 
of no reasonable justification for making a 
gift of them, together with their oil and 
other resources, to the coastal States within 
whose seaward boundaries they are situated. 
On the contrary, as the President said in 
his message on the state of the Union deliv- 
ered to the Congress on January 4, 1949: 

“We must adopt a program for the planned 
use of the petroleum reserves under the sea, 
which are—and must remain—vested in the 
Federal Government.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in United States v. California (332 U. S. 
19), in United States v. Louisiana (339 U. S. 
699). and in United States v. Texas (3° 
U. S. 707), decided the question of the 
respective rights of the United States, on 
the One hand, and of the coastal States, 
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on the other hand, in and to the submerged 
coastal lands. The Court’s decisions were 
favorable to the Federal Government. In 
my judgment, the national interest requires 
that all the lands and the incalculabie re- 
sources thus determined to be assets of all 
the people of the United States shall be 
held by and developed under the supervision 
of the Government for the benefit and se- 
curity of all the people. 

For the reasons set out above, this De- 
partment is opposed to the enactment of 
S. 940. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
me that enactment of S. 940 would not be 
in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 27, 1951. 
Hon. JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs 
. Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your recent request for a report by the De- 
partment of Defense with respect to S. 940, 
a bill to confirm and establish the title of 
the States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources. 

We have reviewed the Department of In- 
terior’s report, dated March 23, 1951, with 
respect to this bill and concur wholehearted- 
ly in the views set forth therein. 

For the reasons set forth in the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s report, the Department of 
Defense is opposed to the enactment of 
S. 940. 

The Bureau of the Budget reports that 
the enactment of S. 940 would not be in 
accordance with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 


Faithfully yours, 


G. C. MaRsSHALL. 


AssIsTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1951. 
Hon. JosEPpH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 7, 1951, 
you requested the views of the Department 
of Defense with respect to Senate 940, a bill, 
“To confirm and establish the title of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources.” 

By letter dated March 27, 1951, the De- 
partment of Defense, in response to your 
request, concurred wholeheartedly in the 
views set forth in the report of the Depart- 
ment of Interior dated March 23, 1951. The 
Department of Defense continues to adhere 
to these views. However, it is requested 
that the following additional comments be 
considered by your committee with respect 
to this and similar legislation. 

The Department of the Navy has substan- 
tial portions of land which are cccupied for 
military and naval purposes and which have 
been improved by the erection of permanent 
buildings and other structures, including 
filling in, at a cost to the Government of 
many millions of dollars. For reasons here- 
inafter explained the Government as a pro- 
prietor has never actually acquired title to 
these lambs, although in most, if not all 
cases, it has occupied and improved them 
with the tacit consent of the Siate or its 
successor in title. 
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Normally, when the Navy Department ac- 
quires waterfront lands it acquires title to 
the high-water mark only. This is because 
title of the upland owner usually extends 
only to the high-water mark. (In a very 
few States which have by statute changed 
the common law rule, the riparian owner’s 
title extends to low-water mark.) Although 
the Government’s title does not usually ex- 
tend below high-water mark, the Navy De- 
partment in the development of water-front 
lands for naval purposes, has nevertheless 
appropriated and filled in or otherwise im- 
proved large areas of adjacent waters. This 
practice probably has been followed through- 
out the years, but because of the emergency 
of 1939 and the war which followed these 
improvements were accelerated, and as a re- 
sult a very substantial part of the Navy 
Department’s shore facilities are on lands to 
which the United States does not actually 
have title. 

No serious difficulty is presented with re- 
spect to improvements which have been 
erected on areas created by normal accretion 
because according to the common law rule 
the Government, as the riparian owner, has 
acquired title to such accreted areas. How- 
ever, the situation is different with respect 
to filled-in lands, that is, lands which have 
been artificially created. Except where spe- 
cially provided by State statute, title to 
such lands would not pass to the Govern- 
ment as the proprietor of the adjacent up- 
land, as in the case of accretion, but wouid 
remain in the State as the original owner 
of the submerged area. 

As indicated above, the use and occupancy 
of such lands has not, except in rare in- 
stances, been protested by the States or 
municipalities claiming title thereto. More-. 
over, no serious trouble in that respect is 
anticipated because of the Government’s 
right to condemn lands in the event satis- 
factory agreement cannot be negotiated. 
However, enactment of the subject bill in 
its present form would make the Govern- 
ment’s rights and interests in the land more 
uncertain and more insecure because the 
bill expressly releases and relinquishes unto 
the States all right, title, and interest that 
the United States may now have in such 
lands and improvements. 

If the subject bill or similar legislation 
should be considered favorably, it is recom- 
mended that a savings clause to meet the 
problem set forth above be included. With 
respect to S. 940, it is recommended that the 
following language be substituted for sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 4: 

“All lands and resources therein or im- 
provements thereon which have been law- 
fully acquired by the United States from any 
State or its successor in title (and all lands 
and resources therein or improvements 
thereon which are occupied and used by the 
United States for any constitutional purpose, 
provided that no State or person shall be de- 
prived of any right under existing law to 
claim and receive just compensation for 
such use) or which are held by the United 
States in trust for the benefit of any tribe, 
band, or group of Indians or for individual 
Indians.” 

With respect to S. 1540, it is suggested 
that the following language be added in sec- 
tion 3, page 4, line 2, after the words “or 
group of Indians or for individual Indians”: 
“or which the United States may now 
for any of its constitutional purposes, pro- 
vided that no State or person shall be de- 
prived of any right under existing law to 
claim and receive just compensation for such 
use.” ' 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this supplemental report. 

Sincerely, 
DaniEL K. EDWARDS. 


Mr. McFARLAN Mr. President, I 
am hopeful that some votes may be taken 
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on the pending measure this week. I 
have asked Senators who are interested 
in the joint resolution and in the amend- 
ments about voting tomorrow. I find 
that we shall be unable this evening to 
work out a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote tomorrow, but I am hope- 
ful that at some time tomorrow such 
an agreement can be obtained. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator tell us 
why we cannot agree to vote tomorrow 
on one amendment? Would there be 
any objection to that? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to my friend 
from Louisiana, as I have told him be- 
fore and as I have told the majority 
leader, that we do not want to cause 
any delay in this matter. The Senator 
from Alabama and his 18 cosponsors 
have consumed very little time. Most of 
the time up to now has been consumed 
by the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana and by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida—— 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is overlooking a few other dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the chairman 
of the committee in charge of the bill 
has to consume time; but up to now 
most of the time has been consumed by 
those who favor the quitclaim bill. I 
have been the only one of the 19 spon- 
sors of the amendment who has had 
anything to say. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows there 
have been a good many early recesses. 
On Monday the Senate recessed at about 
1:30 o’clock. There would have been 
ample time for two or three Senators to 
make substantial speeches, but not one 
cared to go forward at that time. 

Mr. HILL. Perhaps if the Senator 
from Louisiana had advised the majority 
leader that there was someone who cared 
to speak, the Senate would not have 
recessed so early; I do not know. 

Mr. LONG. If any Senator had 
wanted to talk he would have been privi- 
leged to do so. Senators have not been 
foreclosed. 

Mr. HILL. Iknow that up to this time 
no sponsor of the pending amendment 
has done anything in any way to delay 
the matter. I think some Senators who 
advocate the quitclaim bill let splendid 
opportunities go by, as indicated by the 
Senator from Louisiana. They were 
within their rights, of course, but I want 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that there has been no delay on 
the part of the sponsors of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
realizes that we would be able to get a 
much better attendance on the floor of 
the Senate if we could agree to some 
limitation whereby we could come to a 
vote, because Senators would arrange to 
be present in order to vote. They might 
not otherwise be in the Chamber. There 
has been a complaint today with refer- 
ence to something that happened by 
unanimous consent when many Senators 
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were absent. They were absent because 
they thought there would not likely be 
any vote. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to coop- 
erate with the Senator. If Senators who 
want to vote and are anxious to vote will 
restrain themselves in their speeches and 
their questions that will make for ex- 
pedition. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hardly think the 
comment of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama is wholly fair when it is 
recalled that the Senator from Alabama 
whese amendment is a_ perfecting 
amendment to the measure which is 
pending, abstained and declined and al- 
most refused to propose his amendment 
until after both of the amendments 
which are offered in the nature of sub- 
stitutes had been offered and fully de- 
bated. The Senator from Florida him- 
self suggested earlier in the debate that 
he thought it was timely to proceed with 
perfecting amendments, but the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama had not 
chosen to do so until after long argu- 
ments had been made and completed on 
two long substitute amendments, both of 
which come after the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. He has not 
been willing to propose or to debate his 
amendment until after the other amend- 
ments had been offered and debated. 
So, I think it is hardly fair to lay blame 
on the advocates of the substitute 
amendments, when in deed and in truth 
the amendment sponsored and offered by 
the Senator from Alabama is a preferred 
amendment that comes before the sub- 
stitute amendments. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Ido not seek to put blame 
on the distinguished Senators who are 
sponsoring the quitclaim bill. If I led 
the Senator from Florida to think I was 
blaming him, I am sorry. My amend- 
ment was not in order until the other 
amendment was out of the way. When 
it was out of the way, I offered the 
amendment for myself and 18 other 
sponsors. The ReEcorp will show that up 
to this time there has been no talking 
by the sponsors of the “oil for educa- 
tion” amendment except myself. The 
speaking has been done by other £en- 
ators. The Senator from Florida con- 
sumed, I think, about 5 or-6 hours. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida occupied the floor exactly 3 hours 
yesterday and an hour and a half today, 
and at least half of that time he was 
answering questions of other Sena- 
tors—— 

Mr. HILL. I think the Recorp will 
show that I did not interrupt him a 
single time. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Thatis correct. Ire- 
gret the fact that the distinguished Sena- 
tor did not favor me with an interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
think these colloquies are very helpful, 
but they should be objected to on ac- 
count of lack of time. Iam not blaming 
any Senator, but I hope we can work out 
an agreement which will provide a time 
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at which we can come to a vote. Ido not 
want to deprive any Senator of his op- 
portunity to speak. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would the Senator 
be agreeable to proposing a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on Friday 
upon the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama and his asso- 
ciates? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought that 
after the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama had time to talk with his col- 
leagues as to the length of time, I would 
propose such a unanimous-consent 
agreement, but he told me that he could 
not agree this evening. I thought after 
a quorum call in the morning we could 
come to some agreement. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Are we to understand 
that the Senator from Alabama is not 
willing to set a day for voting upon his 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is not willing to set any time now 
for voting on the amendment. I said 
to the Senator from Florida, who con- 
sumed 5 hours of time yesterday and 
today by his speech, that I would coop- 
erate with him and with the majority 
leader to see if we could get a vote at 
a reasonable time. 

In addition to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, there are 18 Senators who are co- 
authors of this amendment, so I am not 
at this time in a position to agree, and 
cannot and will not agree, to a time 
for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his expression. It clarifies the 
situation. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, March 27, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 26 (legislative day of 
March 24), 1952: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Clarence H. Adams, of Connecticut, to be 
@ member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1956. 

RENEGOTIATION Boarp 


B. Bernard Greidinger, of New York, to be 
a member of the Renegotiation Board. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 26, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father John McGowan, Chaplain, 
United States Navy, offered the following 
prayer: 


We pray Thee, Almighty God, who gov- 
erns the universe in a supreme and uni- 
versal providence, conducting the Course 
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of nature with unerring wisdom and rec- 
titude, and influencing the minds of men 
to serve the gracious purposes of Thy 
providential government of the world. 

V’e invoke Thee, who are the source 
of all wisdom and justice, through whom 
authority is rightly administered, laws 
are enacted, and judgments decreed, 
to assist with Thy wisdom the delibera- 
tions of our legislators, so that Thy wis- 
dom and Thy justice shall shine forth 
in their proceedings, and in the laws 
framed for our rule and government, so 
that they may direct our ways in the 
preservation of peace, the promotion of 
national happiness, the increase of in- 
dustry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, 
and in this way perpetuate the blessings 
of equal liberty under the law. 

Enable them we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
by Thy powerful protection, to discharge 
their duties with diligence, honesty, and 
courage. Teach them that law, to be 
right and rational, must be conceived, 
not for selfish aims, and serving solely 
the interests of time, but devised in jus- 
tice and charity, in the vision of the des- 
tiny of men to everlasting life with Thee. 

Let them be mindful of Thy father- 
hood, as the principle which unites men 
together in a common family under Thy 
protection and care, so that as the citi- 
zens acknowledge their trust in Thee, 
they will therein know their unity in a 
common brotherhood under God and 
their laws. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


THE LATE FRANK CLAGUE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that I an- 
nounce to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives the death of Hon. Frank 
Clague, from Redwood Falls, Minn., who 
served with distinction as a Member of 
the House of Representatives from 
March 4, 1921, to March 3, 1933. He 
passed away on March 25, 1952. 

I had the privilege of serving with Mr. 
Clague for 8 years. He was a man of 
unusual ability who enjoyed the highest 
respect of his colleagues. I considered 
him as one of the outstanding Ameri- 
cans in public life. It can be said about 
Mr. Clague that he was the type of Amer- 
ican whose word was as good as his bond. 

Mr. Clague served as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and also as a 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee while he had the opportunity of 
representing the Second Congressional 
District of Minnesota in this body. 
Those of my colleagues who had the 
privilege to serve with Mr. Clague re- 
spected him for his high character and 
unusual soundness of opinion in accord- 
ance with American ideals. 

Frank Clague was borm in Warrens- 
ville, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, July 13, 
1865. He was 87 years old at the time of 
his death. He moved to Minnesota in 
1881 and taught school at Springfield, 
Minn., from 1886 to 1890; he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1891 and 
commenced practice in Lamberton, 
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Minn., the same year. He was prosecut- 
ing attorney of Redwood County, Minn., 
from 1895 to 1903, and was a member of 
the State legislature and the speaker of 
the house of representatives from 1903 to 
1907. He also served in the Minnesota 
State Senate. He was district judge of 
the Ninth Judicial District of Minnesota 
from 1919 to 1920, at which time he was 
elected as a Republican to the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. He retired voluntarily 
in 1933 and resumed the practice of law 
in Redwood Falls, Minn. 

We extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. Frank Clague, who survives her 
husband, and we join with a host of 
friends to express our sorrow in the de- 
parture of a good friend and an out- 
standing American. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join in the sentiments expressed by 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN]. The death of Frank Clague 
has brought sorrow to the hearts of all 
Minnesotans and to the Members of this 
House who were fortunate enough to 
serve with him. Frank served the peo- 
ple of our State and of my congressional 
district particularly, in many capacities. 
His career of public service began in 
1886 when he was a school teacher. 
After he became a member of the bar, 
he was prosecuting attorney of Redwood 
County for 13 years during which time 
he was also a member of the State house 
of representatives where he served as 
speaker. He was a member of the State 
senate from 1907 to 1915 and served as 
judge of the ninth judicial district for 
a year before he resigned to run for Con- 
gress. He assumed this heavy obligation 
not because of the personal benefits to 
be derived but because of the contribu- 
tion he felt he could make to the welfare 
of his community, State, and Nation. 
After six terms, he did not seek renomi- 
nation but remained in Redwood Falls 
where he practiced law and continued 
to assist our people with his sage advice 
and through his great unselfish spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, to know Frank Clague 
was to respect and admire him. He was 
most sincere and had the capacity for 
true and abiding friendship. He never 
disappointed anyone who placed con- 
fidence in him. Frank had an abun- 
dance of sound, common sense, and he 
was always faithful to the principles in 
which he believed. There was never any 
ostentation about him. He was a man 
of absolute integrity. His unfailing kind- 
ness made him beloved by all who knew 
him. The people of Minnesota and of 
my district in particular have lost an 
able friend, and we all suffer a deep per- 
sonal sorrow at his passing. Mrs. An- 
dersen joins me in extending deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Clague in her great 
loss. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues from Minnesota in ex- 
pressing deep sadness of the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. Frank Clague, 
of Redwood Falls, Minn., who served as a 
Member of the House from March 4, 
1921, to March 3, 1933. 
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I enjoyed knowing Mr. Clague for 
many years, both while he was a Mem- 
ber of Congress and upon his retirement 
from Congress. In fact, seven counties 
of my congressional district was a part 
of the old second district which Mr. 
Clague represented so ably prior to the 
Reapportionment Act of our legislature 
realining the congressional districts. 

Mr. Clague was highly respected and 
admired by everyone who knew him, both 
in public life and in private life. While 
a Member of the House he served as a 
member of the Agriculture Committee 
and also on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. He was a fine lawyer, an able judge, 
an intense patriot and with a strong 
character he had both an outstanding 
career and a host of loyal personal 
friends. I shall always remember with 
tenderness his kindness to me. 

I do extend to his beloved wife my 
deepest sympathy and sorrow in the 
passing of her devoted husband. 


NAVY CHAPLAINS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with great pride that I 
heard Father McGowan give the very 
fine prayer today. His home is in Lowell, 
Mass., in my congressional district, and 
he comes from a very fine respected 
Catholic family who live there. 

Commander McGowan is stationed at 
the present time at the Bethesda Naval 
Hospital. He is a Navy veteran of 9 
years’ service and saw much active fight- 
ing in the Pacific during World War II, 
as well as recent service in the Korean 
conflict. 


ARE WE BETTER OFF TODAY? 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the genial 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. McCormack], in an 
extension of remarks on Monday, made 
quite a point of the fact—and it is a 
fact—that today our people have twice 
as many dollars in their pockets after 
paying their taxes as they had back in 
the Hoover days. The inference was 
that our people are twice as well off. 
Let us see if that is so. 

When one changes $3,000 into 6,000 
half-dollars, is one better off? That is 
exactly what we have done with our doi- 
Jars since 1940. An article in the cur- 
rent issue of the Reader’s Digest points 
out that a man earning $3,000 in 1940 
must earn $6,072 today to enjoy the same 
standard of living as he did in 1940. 
A $5,000 man in 1940 must get $10,542 
today; a $10,000 man in 1940 must get 
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$22,850 today; a $25,000 man in 1240 
must get $76,332. 

What the genial gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts did not point out is the fact 
that our people—while they have twice 
as many dollars in their pockets—are 
paying today just 12 times as much in 
taxes as they did in 1940. 

In 1940 Uncle Sam collected $5,000,- 
000,000 in taxes. That was the peak tax 
load up to that time. Today Uncle Sam 


is collecting $60,000,000,000 in taxes— 
12 times as much as he did in 1940. 
That is a 1,200-percent increase in 12 
years, or an average yearly increase in 
the tax load of 100 percent for the 12- 
year period. 


AMENDING FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ACT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 586, Rept. No. 1646) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5767) 
to amend the Federal Trade Commission Act 
with respect to certain contracts and agree- 
ments which establish minimum resale 
prices and which are extended by State law 
to nonsigners, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider without the interven- 
tion of any point of order the substitute 
committee amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now in the bill, and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule as an orig- 
inal bill. It shall also be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the text of the bill (H. R. 6925) 
as a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment to the bill H. R. 5767. At the conclu- 
sion of such consideration, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any Member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


AMENDING WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. SABATH (on behalf of Mr. 
DELANEY) , from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 587, Rept. No. 1647) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3719) to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
compensation for unpaid compulsory labor 
and inhumane treatment of prisoners of war 
and for other enemy violations of the Geneva 
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Convention respecting prisoners of war. 
That after general debate which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 588, Rept. 1648) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: ’ 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6839) to modify and extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes. That 
after general debate which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


MALKA DWOJRA KRON 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 899, an act 
for the relief of Malka Dwojra Kron, 
with an amendment of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, Malka 
Dwojra Kron and Tauba Kron shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent res- 
idence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees and head taxes. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota officer to 
deduct two numbers from the number of 
displaced persons who shall be granted the 
status of permanent residence pursuant to 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. 8. C. App. 1953) .” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of Malka Dwojra Kron and Tauba 
Kron.” 


The SPZAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania? 
There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DAVID YEH 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 3663, an 
act for the relief of David Yeh, with an 
amendment of the Senate thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Line 4, strike out “1923” and insert 
"1943." 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


YURIKO TSUTSUMI 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 761, an act 
for the relief of Yuriko Tsutsumi, with 
an amendment of the Senate thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the provisions of the immigra- 
tion laws relating to the exclusion of aliens 
inadmissible because of race shall not here- 
after apply to Yuriko Tsutsumi, the Japa- 
nese fiancee of Sgt. (1c) Alfred A. Wetmore, 
a citizen of the United States presently serv- 
ing in the United States Armed Forces, and 
that the said Yuriko Tsutsumi shall be 
eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative auhorities 
find that the said Yuriko Tsutsumi is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said Sgt. 
(1c) Alfred A. Wetmore, and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws. In the event the marriage be- 
tween the above-named parties does not oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Yuriko Tsutsumi, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States, and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended (U.S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 
156). In the event that marriage between 
the above-named parties shall occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Yuriko 
Tsutsumi, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of the said 
Yuriko Tsutsumi as of the date of the pay- 
ment by her of the required visa fee and 
head tax. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
CONDUCTING CERTAIN PERSONNEL IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 2077) to provide for cer- 
tain investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission in lieu of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CoNFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1635) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2077) to provide for certain investigations 
by the Civil Service Commission in jieu of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 3. 

Tom Murray, 

JAMES H. Morrison, 

Epwarp H. REEs, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

JOHN O. PASTORE, 

FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2077) to provide for 
certain investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission in lieu of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment in- 
serts a new section which provides that all 
findings, records, and reports made or com- 
piled by the Civil Service Commission under 
the bill shall, upon the request of any com- 
mittee of Congress, be made available to 
such committee. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 3: These amend- 
ments make clerical changes which are ren- 
dered unnecessary by the action of the con- 
ferees on amendment No. 1, and the House 
recedes, 

Tom Murray, 

JAMES H. Morrison, 

Epwarp H. REEs, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a unanimous conference 
report signed by the three conferees of 
the Senate and the three conferees of 
the House. 

There was but one question in con- 
ference: The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] which 
was adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole by a close vote and afterward in 
the House. This amendment provided 
that all findings, records, and reports 
made or filed by the Civil Service Com- 


mission under this bill should be made 
available to the committees of Congress 
upon the request of such committees. 

The Senate conferees were strongly 
opposed to the amendment. Under 
those circumstances the House conferees 
receded and yielded. 

I understand that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] who proposed the 
amendment intends to offer a biil incor- 
porating not only this amendment but 
covering also other agencies. 

I think there is no opposition to the 
conference report. 

I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], author 
of the amendment which was stricken 
out in conference. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, when this 
bill was before the House I offered tne 
amendment to which the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has referred, 
which would provide: 2 

All findings, records, and reports made or 
compiled by the Civil Service Commission 
under this act shall be made available to the 
committees of the Congress upon the request 
of such committees. 


When this was taken out of the bill in 
conference I had intended to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions that 
the conferees insist upon the amend- 
ment. I have since been advised, how=- 
ever, that were this amendment in the 
bill undoubtedly the bill would be vetoed. 
I recognize the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and their 
need to handle more important matters 
than the routine check on Federal em- 
ployees. To prevent any chance of a 
veto of the bill I will not offer the mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions but I 
am today introducing a bill which will 
accomplish the purposes of the amend- 
ment, making these files available to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
upon request by those committees. I 
feel that since the House adopted the 
amendment when the bill was before us, 
the committee undoubtedly will send it 
back to the floor, it being the will of the 
House that such legislation be enacted 
as demonstratec by its previous adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The-previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to-reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 36] 

Carrigg Dollinger 

Case Doughton 
Chirerfield Doyle 
Combs Food 
Dingell Gamble 


Baring 
Battle 
Boykin 
Buchanan 
Buffett 
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Gathings 
Gavin 
Granger 


Powell 
Prouty 
Sasscer 
Sheehan 
Stockman 
Sutton 
Tackett 
Taylor 
Velde 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wickersham 
Wood, Ga. 


Kearns 
Larcade 
McCarthy 
Grant Mack, Ill. 
Hand Martin, Iowa 
Harrison, Nebr. Miller, Calif. 
Hart Mills 

Hays, Ark. Morano 
Hébert Morton 
Hedrick Murdock 
Holifield Murray, Wis. 
James Nelson 
Jenison Norrell 
Johnson O’Konsk1i 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 min- 
utes on Wednesday next, following the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge enactment of the omnibus social- 
security bill, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [{Mr. DINGELL], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RoosE- 
VELT], the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. JAcKSON], and the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. MiTcHEtt]. 

The object of this bill is to move fur- 
ther in the direction of banishing the 
paralyzing fear of insecurity now inher- 
ent in our highly organized, mechanized, 
and interdependent economy. 

It would do this first by increasing the 
level of social-insurance benefits. Then 
it would grant protection against perma- 
nent and total disability, and against 
temporary disability. It would also en- 
courage the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled. 

This bill proposes to extend the cover= 
age of social security to numerous groups 
of our citizens who are not now covered, 
including members of the Armed Forces, 
farm owners, farm workers, domestics, 
and certain groups of Government em- 
ployees. The total additional number of 
our people estimated to be covered by the 
provisions of this bill is eleven million. 

Mr. Speaker, the object of this bill is 
to grant social-security protection to 
more of our citizens and to assure all 
participants in the social-security sys- 
tem that, as far as is possible and prac- 
ticable, they are to ke protected against 
the hazards which constitute the basic 
ingredients of insecurity—injury, chronic 
illness, and old age. 

We, as a representative democracy, 
are engaged in a critical struggle witn 
Communist aggression and with the 
spread of Communist ideology. We com- 
bat the aggression by building up our 
allies and by strengthening our own mili- 
tary strength. We halt the spread cof 
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Communist ideology by showing that our 
democracy is dynamic enough to insti- 
tute the social reforms necessary to as- 
sure our people of, in the words of our 
great Declaration of Independence, “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The woefully weak position of commu- 
nism in our country, following the great 
depression of the late twenties and early 
thirties, is due entirely to the faith our 
people have in our democracy, and our 
ability, as demonstrated in the early 
days of the New Deal, to meet and solve 
these pressing social problems. 

Our greatest bulwark against the 
growth of the Communist ideology is to 
continue to perfect our social-security 
system, to increase its benefits, and to 
broaden it to include more and more of 
our citizens. This bill is a step in the 


right direction, and should have as much, 
if not greater, priority than all other 
legislation designed to combat the spread 
of an evil, totalitarian doctrine. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1953 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7176) asking appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes; and pending 
that motion Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the 
bill be limited to 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7176, the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill, 
1953, with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan! is entitled to recognition 
for 1 hour and the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Jensen] for 1 hour. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
first take time to thank the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the Interior bill 
for the friendliness they displayed 
throughout the consideration of the 
measure. I wish in addition to congrat- 
ulate the clerk of the committee, this 
being his first year with us. He has done 
&@ very good job. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in here again 
with an appropriation bill for the Inte- 
rior Department. The budget recom- 
mended $626,000,000; the committee al- 
lowed $492,000,000, a cut of $137,000,000; 
in other words, a 21 percent cut below 
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the budget recommendation and $36,- 
000,000 below last year. My only regret, 
as I said here a year ago, is that the bill is 
not $2,000,000,000, because every dime in 
this bill is spent in America and its pos- 
sessions no matter in what part of the 
world they lie; I repeat, every dollar in 
this bill is spent on America and her 
possessions around the world. 

As you travel by train on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Philadelphia or New 
York, you pass near the Glenn Martin 
airplane factory near Baltimore, a fac- 
tory that cost perhaps $25,000,000, $30,- 
000,000, or $50,000,000—I do not know 
the exact amount—but that little box 
there houses 25,500 employees; yet 
America’s possessions all the way from 
the Statue of Liberty to Guam are cov- 
ered in this bill; and, I repeat, all we are 
spending on it is $492,000,000. 

They say we are spending a lot of 
money. Let us look at the Interior De- 
partment and make a few comparisons, 
Back in 1939 the National Park Service, 
an arm of the Interior Department, su- 
pervised 20,000,000 acres and they had 
8,000 employees, and in 1939 15,000,000 
visitors went to the parks. Last year the 
National Park Service had under super- 
vision 23,000,000 acres, yet they had 
only 5,000 employees with which to do 
the job, a cut of 3,000; and the number 
of visitors to the parks increased to 
36,000,000. 

In making that cut did we harm or 
injure the National Park Service? Yes; 
because today in the Yellowstone Park 
they do not have men enough to put on 
the gates to collect the $3 fees from driv- 
ers of vehicles entering the park; that 
is how low, how far we cut them. I re- 
peat, there are not enough employees in 
the Park Service today to put men at 
the gates to collect fees and relieve the 
congestion there, 

Take a look also at the Fish and Wild- 
life Service up in Alaska. Thirty years 
ago when the population of that Terri- 
tory was only 50,000, mostly natives, 
there were 230 enforcement officers on 
the Federal payroll looking after fish 
and wildlife. Today in Alaska there are 
but 20 enforcement officers and includ- 
ing natives and soldiers there are a mil- 
lion people up there, three-quarters of 
them are carrying guns—and only 20 
people enforcing the fish and wildlife 
laws of the Territory. We have fewer 
people there than the State of Rhode 
Island employs in similar service, a 
place where there are no caribou, no 
moose, no deer, or anything like that. 
There are more people on the State pay- 
roll of Rhode Island enforcing the fish- 
ing and hunting laws of that State than 
the Government of the United States 
has in the whole of Alaska. 

The fishing industry up there in Alaska 
takes $160,000,000 annually out of 
Alaska. Up until about 3 years ago they 
had about 200 boats up there fishing for 
sockeye salmon. But last year they had 
700 boats. There was nobody up there 
to stop them from encroaching on the 
laws and taking out the fish by the mil- 
lions as they are on their way to the 
spawning grounds. This gives you some 
idea as to just how fast they are going 
to do away with the salmon industry, the 
biggest industry in Alaska today. That 
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industry is coming to an end much faster 
than it came to an end in the United 
States. But that is what we have going 
on today. 

Now, let us consider reclamation. In 
1939 there were 6,960 people on the pay- 
roll having to do with reclamation. Last 
year, and right now, we have on the pay- 
roll 13,661. We have spent almost $2,- 
000,000,000 on reclamation, building huge 
dams all over this Nation; yet with all 
the huge dams that we have built for 
power, reclamation, irrigation, and 
everything else, we have only added 6,000 - 
people to that payroll. 

This does not mean anything to me 
because there is nothing in this bill prac- 
tically for the people of Ohio. But I still 
have enough love in my heart for this 
country, and I say to you that every dol- 
lar you take out of this bill somewhere 
from Maine to California the people are 
going to suffer, and I really mean suffer. 
You can do what you want to with what 
is in this bill, but may I say that every 
time you cut this bill, it is a hand in de- 
stroying the soil, the trees, and water of 
this Nation. 

Let us take the Indian Bureau. In 
1939 there were 14,000 employed in the 
Indian Bureau. Today there are 14,000 
employed in the Indian Bureau. In 1939 
there were only 23,000 children going to 
school on the various Indian reserva- 
tions. Today there are 33,000 children 
going into those schoolrooms. Just 
think of that—11,000 more than in 1939, 
I say we should be thankful that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is doing such 
a good job in putting those children into 
schoolrooms. 

Just consider for a moment the dam- 
age we do the mines and the streams by 
cutting this bill. I can remember the 
Pocono Mountains, for instance. As a 
boy I was raised in the foothills of those 
mountains. I have seen the lumber bar- 
ons rob and loot our forests clear across 
the Nation, from Pennsylvania to Cali- 
fornia. There are not many stands of 
timber left in this Nation, only those 
few perhaps on the west coast. That is 
why I am asking in this bill that you 
protect your forests, your streams, and 
everything of that nature. Please leave 
these things in the bill. 

Members will get up here on the floor 
and talk about public power destroying 
the incentive of private industry. They 
will tell you that private industry does 
not want to invest its money. Let us 
see just what public power has done to 
one utility in California. 

The Shasta Dam was built out there 
as a great reservoir to catch the water 
of the Sacramento River coming down 
from the mountains. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. is expanding now their fa- 
cilities, their corporation, their utilities, 
to tke extent of $1,250,000,000. They 
are spending more money on expansion 
than United States Steel, General Mo- 
tors, or some of the other big corpora- 
tions in this country. That applies to 
just one utility out there in California. 
Yet we would be led to believe that the 
building of the Shasta Dam or public 
power is going to harm private utilities 
and private industry. 

I am happy to be here this afternoon 
presenting this bill to you. I again tell 
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you that as time marches on please do 
not cut it because the committee has 
already cut it 21 percent. I think this 
bill has been cut more than any other 
bill that will come in here from the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I again repeat, 
it is $35,000,000 below last year’s bill, it 
is $122,0€0,000 below the budget, and 
every dime you take from here on out 
of the bill will k2 taking away from the 
streams, the trees, oil, gas, ore, or what- 
ever it may be. You will be taking away 
from America. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset of my 
remarks I desire to compliment every 
member of this committee, as well as our 
very able executive secretary, Mr. Car- 
son Culp, who rendered valuable serv- 
ice to the committee. He is a tireless 
worker and very sincere in everything 
he does. Every Member of Congress 
knows that without an efficient secretary 
the Members of Congress would be great- 
ly handicapped. We are especially for- 
tunate in having such a fine secretary. 

I also wish to pay my compliments to 
the chairman of this committee, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. He is 
one of those fellows who has ideas of his 
own, and he fights for those ideas. I 
hold the gentleman in the highest es- 
teem, as he well knows. With all the 
differences that he and I have, in the 
final analysis we generally come out 
preity close together. 

Now Mr. Chairman, our committee 
has reduced the budget request for the 
Department of the Interior approxi- 
mately 21 percent, and we made those 
cuts where we were sure they would do 
no harm, however, we should have made 
greater cuts in personnel than we did. 
We just heard the gentleman from Ohio 
make the remark that we should be 
spending $2,000,000,000 a year for the de- 
velopment of the great West and the 
preservation of our natural resources. 
V’ell, I want to say that I, too, wish we 
cculd afford to spend $2,000,000,000 a 
year for the development of that great 
area lying west of the Missouri River, 
because there is where the future for our 
coming generations will depend, those 
who want to farm; those who want to get 
into business. There is where most of 
them will go to find work and find land 
that is still cheap enough so they can 
afford to buy it. We should be spending 
more money to conserve that which our 
children must have in the years to come, 
such as our great natural resources, our 
minerals and metals, and the precious 
soil that we are letting go to waste, so 
that they will have a happy, prosperous 
life, such as we have enjoyed, because 
the population is increasing by over 
2,000,000 a year, and we simply will not 
have enough acres under cultivation to 
take care of the growing population in 
the years tocome. But we cannot afford 
to spend more money than we are now 
spending for those things today. I hope 
the time will come when we will not 
spend so much on all these other things 
for which we are spending billions upon 
billions today here and abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, we, as you know, made 
quite a substantial cut, as the report 
shows, in the rcclamation items. That 
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was mainly due to the fact that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation had a great unob- 
ligated and unspent balance from pre- 
vious years. It seems that there are too 
many head men in the Department of 
the Interior who are more concerned 
about spending millions upon millions 
for power production and transmission 
lines than they are for reclamation and 
irrigation. 

Of course, I would be the last to criti- 
cize any bureau for not spending money 
which they should not spend. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the able 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I hope when it is re- 
covered and turned back to the United 
States Treasury we will not send it to 
Europe, Africa, or Asia, or some other 
distant part of the world. 

Mr: JENSEN. I hope so, -too, be- 
lieve me. - 

Mr. SHORT. As the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Ohio, pointed out, every 
dollar of this.money is spent for and on 
America or her possessions. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is exactly right. 

Another substantial cut was made in 
the budget request for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs came in with a budget request of 
over $122,000,000, which is over $48,000,- 
000 more than the Indian Bureau had 
to spend last year. The committee felt 
that long steps by leaps and bounds 
could not be justified. 

Mr. Dillon Myer, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, attempted to justify the 
amount, and some of it, I think, was 
justified, especially the trade schools 
which he had recommended for the In- 
dian children. Instead of teaching 
them to make tomahawks, boats, rings 
and bracelets and the like, we are now 
teaching them every kind of trade. So 
there is some additional money in the 
bill for that purpose. 

There is about $1,000,000 in this bill 
over and above last year for soil and 
moisture conservation on the Indian 
lands. I have contended for years, as 
many of you know, that until we build up 
the productivity of the soil on the In- 
dian reservations the Indian problem is 
going to continue to become worse and 
worse as the years go by. So we finally 
put in approximately $3,000,000 in this 
bill for soil and moisture conservation. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Will the gentle- 
man tell me why we should not give 
these Indians full citizenship and dis- 
solve the reservation treaties? How 
many generations are we going to go be- 
fore we cease to consider them Indians 
and consider them American citizens? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man has brought up that subject. If 
we continue in the future as we have 
been going in the last 100 years, we will 
never emancipate the Indians. Actu- 
ally there are one or two tribes that are 
not able to take care of themselves with 
the help of the States and the local peo- 
ple, with the exception of health and 
education. I am happy that the State 
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of Montana has set up an Indian com- 
mission to look into the Indian problem 
and make recommendations to the Con- 
gress as to how we can best and most 
quickly emancipate the Indians in the 
State of Montana. 

In this bill, not at the request of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs but at the com- 
mittee’s insistence, we have placed $150,- 
000 to set up a planning committee. 
This committee will be composed of peo- 
ple who know the Indian problem and 
how to solve the Indian problem. They 
will not be employees of the Indian serv- 
ice assuch. Weare going outside the In- 
dian service to employ a sufficient staff 
to make investigations and report to the 
Congress and to the respective States. 

Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to yield to 
the able gentleman. 

Mr. D’EWART. I think that is in ac- 
cordance with the desires of the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House. We 
have worked toward that end for a num- 
ber of years, and we think there is an 
opportunity to get out of some of the 
functions, to get out of some of the 
States, and to get out some of the tribes. 
Certainly, I think, your committee ought 
to be commended for setting up this 
fund for this study. I hope the studies 
will be productive of a way to get these 
people away from wardship, and on their 
way to end wardship, and treated the 
same as everyone else. It is a good idea, 
and our committee will be glad to co- 
operate with you in every way that we 
can in carrying out this effort. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Montana who has taken a great 
interest in the problems of the Indians, 
and I know that every Member of the 
House has great confidence in what the 
gentleman has to say. 

Mr. Chairman, I want t~ talk about the 
trust islands which were mandated to 
the United States under the United Na- 
tions Charter. Along with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. McGratHl, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
CarRL ANDERSEN], and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ScHwaBe] I took a trip 
to the Trust Territories of the South Pa- 
cific. There are some 125 islands, that 
are inhabited in an area 1,000 miles wide 
by 3,000 miles. There we have the su- 
pervision over some 60,000 South Pacific 
Islanders who are the finest people I have 
ever met. They are deeply religious. 
They ask for nothing more than a chance 
to live in their own native way, and in 
harmony and peace with the world. We 
spent 12 days there moving from one 
island group to another, and it was very 
interesting and informative. The High 
Commissioner is former Senator Albert 
Thomas of Utah. He lives in Honolulu. 
Ee has an assistant administrator on 
each island group, and they have per- 
sonnel to the extent of about 300 people 
working there and in Honolulu head- 
quarters. 

The Japs were in control of those 
islands for many years, as you well know, 
after World War I, and then shortly after 
Pearl Harbor the Japanese Government 
took over complete control of the life 
and property of all those people, and 
when we invaded and took back the 
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islands, many of the islands were almost 
leveled to the ground as a result of our 
gunfire and bombing. So, we have quite 
a problem there. The first thing they 
want is to get their land back. After we 
get the land back to the original owners, 
their problems and our problem will be 
about 90 percent solved. We must be 
careful because, unless we are careful, 
the first thing we know, we will have 
another Indian Bureau set-up on our 
hands, which will mushroom and could 
soon cost us untold millions of dollars per 
year. That is why the committee made 
a very substantial cut in that item. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In 1946, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHorT] and a 
number of other colleagues and I were 
out in that part of the world. We visited 
a number of cemeteries on isolated 
islands particularly one on Kwajalein 
and one on Iwo Jima. The one on Iwo 
Jima was quite a large one. What has 
happened to them? 

Mr. JENSEN. I must be frank with 
the gentleman; we did not go into that 
matter; since most of the bodies of sol- 
diers engaged in the Pacific theater were 
laid to rest in the Punchbowl Cemetery 
in Honolulu. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed that 
several gentlemen from Minnesota pro- 
pose to bring up the question of the pro- 
posed Minnesota lines. During the hear- 
ings, one of the gentlemen admitted that 
the rate for this power will be higher 
than 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. He 
admitted that it might go up 60 or 70 
percent on account of the inflation of 
construction costs. This would be a 
minimum, but even then would closely 
approach 10 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The proposed rate of 5.5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour is greatly inadequate to 
repay the bill. It is proposed to build 
550 miles of transmission line from 
Garrison Dam and 250 miles from Fort 
Randall. I have been informed by neu- 
tral electrical engineers that the power 
as delivered on a circuit this long is not 
economical by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation. 

At the end of such a long extension 
some power would be there, but it would 
come in waves or surges, as they call it, 
to the point where motors could not 
maintain continuous operation. Lights 
would flicker and possibly burn out. 
Power from this source alone could not 
be dependable. Steam plants would 
have to be added at additional cost to 
the contract price and rates would have 
to be made in accordance. 

Moreover, I should like to submit for 
the Recorp, a letter to Michael W. 
Straus, Commissioner of Reclamation, 
cated September 18, 1951, from Louis A. 
Pick, lieutenant general, Chief of En- 
gineers, in which General Pick refuses 
to concur in the interim rates already 
approved by Straus and the Department 
of the Interior. These rates were set 
up without consultation with the Army 
engineers, although the Army engineers 
constructed the dams at which the power 
is generated. General Pick refuses to 
concur in the allocation of costs on which 
the capital base of 5.5 mills is based. 
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None of these dams will be in operation 
for some time tocome. In the meantime, 
it is my guess that when the whole truth 
is known, the farmers of Minnesota will 
not be interested in Reclamation Bureau 
power. 

SepreMBeER 18, 1951. 
Mr. MicHaEt W. STRAUS, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Straus: I have had an opportu- 
nity to examine the recent testimony by of- 
ficials of the Bureau of Reclamation in sup- 
port of a request for an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for planning and construction of 
reservoirs for flood control in the Kansas 
River Basin. Included with this testimony 
is a memorandum of March 10, 1950, from the 
Commissioner of Reclamation to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior regarding the establish- 
ment of rates for sale of power from Fed- 
eral projects in the Missouri Basin, includ- 
ing the projects now being constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers. There is also in- 
cluded a tabulation giving a tentative al- 
location of the total estimated cost for the 
project, with estimates of repayment, in- 
cluding facilities to be constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. This table appears on page 514 
of the printer’s proof of the testimony re- 
ferred to above. 

I am not familiar with the basis for the 
allocations set forth in this tabulation and 
am unable to find that the Corps of Engi- 
neers was ever consulted in its preparation. 
We are, of course, primarily concerned with 
the figure of $1,289,951,000 given as the non- 
reimbursable allocation to flood control and 
navigation, because of the responsibility of 
the Corps of Engineers for these functions 
and because we are not aware of the basis 
used in obtaining the allocation figure used. 
This allocation to flood control and naviga- 
tion should, of course, include any alloca- 
tions to flood control in reservoirs of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Corps of 
Engineers has not received any complete in- 
formation in this respect. Furthermore, we 
cannot identify the total estimated cost of 
$4,670,363,000 used in the tabulation and 
cannot determine whether it includes the 
cost of the navigation project. 

There are certain other features of this 
allucation which the Corps of Engineers con- 
siders doubtful pending further information 
on the basis of the figures used. The part 
of the cost allocated to power indicates that 
in all probability only the direct-power costs, 
or a part of those costs, for main river dams 
like Fort Peck, Garrison, Oahe, and Fort 
Randall have been charged to power and 
that, apparently appropriate parts of the 
joint costs for these projects have not been 
allocated to power. The question here in- 
volved has an important bearing on power 
allocations and rates. 

I am bringing this matter to the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate because the Corps 
of Engineers is unable to concur with the 
allocation presented in the testimony, and 
because I feel that publication of a tenta- 
tive allocation of this kind may tend to give 
it an official status which is not warranted 
and which may be premature insofar as con- 
sideration of power rates is concerned. 

As you know, the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Engineers have been en- 
gaged since 1947 in joint efforts to arrive 
at an appropriate allocation of costs of the 
entire Missouri Basin project, but these 
studies have never been completed. Be- 
cause of the joint responsibility of our two 
agencies, under existing law, for prosecu- 
tion and operation of the Missouri River 
Basin project, I feel that unilateral cost al- 
locations made by one agency without full 
consultation with the other are likely to 
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be confusing and make more difficult the 
official division of costs which must be pre- 
pared eventually. I propose, therefore, that 
our two agencies agree to expedite and push 
to a conclusion our joint efforts to arrive 
at an accurate allocation of cost for the 
project, and that we issue to our respective 
field offices responsible for work in the Mis- 
souri Basin the instructions necessary to 
complete this procedure. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. PIck, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MARSHALL], 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have had occasion to go before the Ap- 
propriations subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I never 
expect to be used any more courteously 
than I was by that group. Notwithstand- 
ing the long hours they had spent in 
hearings they gave me an audience and 
heard me at length. I do not know how 
I can express my feeling of gratitude 
any more appreciatively than to say 
that I have never been used better. 

I have also been very appreciative of 
the work of the committee dealing with 
Interior appropriations, I think our 
chairman made a fine statement this 
morning in talking about how he would 
like to build those things that so closely 
touch the people of America. 

In cutting an appropriation bill for 
the Interior Department any cut that is 
made is not economy, for when we cut 
an appropriation bill for this depart- 
ment we take away future earnings of 
this Government and cut out revenue- 
producing enterprises we very badly 
need. Out in my particular section my 
people were interested in some develop- 
ment of the Missouri Valley. Minnesota 
has one of the highest cost power rates 
of any State in the Union, due to being 
located in a high-cost fuel area. We 
have been hampered very much over 
the years because of our inability to pro- 
duce power at a rate cheap enough to 
provide industrial and agricultural ex- 
pansion to the extent enjoyed by other 
areas located closer to fuel-producing 
areas. When our people heard of this 
Missouri Valley development their hopes 
were raised and they thought they saw 
an opportunity where they might re- 
ceive part of the benefit of this develop- 
ment such as is taking place in the 
Northwest at Bonneville, in the South on 
the Tennessee Valley, and in the South- 
west through the dams that have been 
put in by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

When the Minnesota people came 
down here a year ugo they were told in 
the Senate that they should see what 
they could do about getting together 
with public and private power and see 
what could be worked out to the best 
advantage. They went home and held 
meeting after meeting. This year they 
came before the committee with a united 
front. When they heard that the Bur- 
eau of the Budget had approved this 
item for the building of a transmission 
line it gave them a feeling of confidence, 
for somehow people seem to feel that 
when they can secure that approval they 
have overcome one of the big hurdles. 
So it came as a great disappointment 
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to them and a great disappointment to 
me when this particular item was 
stricken out of the bill. 

This particular item about which we 
are talking eventually will cost $54,000,- 
000, but the $54,000,000 will all be repaid 
by the users plus 3 percent interest. In 
addition it will bring power in to Min- 
nesota that will be distributed through- 
out the southwestern part of the State, 
an advantage they never have had be- 
fore. It will mean that in the develop- 
ment of that country there will be 
greater earnings, and who can profit by 
those earnings any more than the United 
States Government through the collec- 
tion of internal revenue? So on top of 
a loan, which is repayable with 3 percent 
interest, revenue will be collected by the 
Treasury of the United States from the 
earnings of the people in that particular 
area. 

It will do another thing that is very 
badly needed. It will encourage produc- 
tion. Production of what? The produc- 
tion of agricultural products and agri- 
cultural resources and that sort of thing 
which we presently talk of in terms of 
surpluses. But by the time this item is 
built and transmission lines are com- 
pleted, we may be faced with an entirely 
different situation, a situation in which 
consumers will be trying to find some 
place from which to get food and fiber. 

I appreciate this opportunity to bring 
before the Members of the House this 
particular problem and I hope some 
future consideration can be given to the 
matter. 

This project was initiated by the Sen- 
ate in 1951. The Minnesota REA co- 
operatives and the private utility com- 
panies appeared at that time; the REA’s 
in favor of the project, the power com- 
panies requesting that no action be 
taken until a complete study has been 
made. The Senate did not act favorably 
on the proposal primarily because the 
project had not been included in the 
President’s budget message to the Con- 
gress, and also because a coordinated 
plan had not been developed. 

Statements on the floor of the Senate 
were to the effect that the REA’s and the 
private utilities in Minnesota should un- 
dertake a joint study of the Minnesota 
project in an effort to agree on a plan 
whereby Missouri Basin hydroelectric 
power could be made available to the 
people in the most economical manner 
Possible. 

This year the Bureau of Reclamation 
project for Minnesota has been included 
in the Bureau of the Budget message; 
likewise the REA’s and the private utility 
companies this year have agreed upon a 
plan in support of the project. This 
joint plan is in response to the request 
of the Senate and was arrived at after 
months of study and joint discussions. 

t is a plan which will utilize the pres- 
ent and planned facilities both of REA’s 
and the private companies in a manner 
which will require a minimum expendi- 
ture on the part of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and will result in the most prac- 
tical and economical means of making 
hydroelectric power available in an area 
already included in the original over-all 
Missouri Basin project previously ap- 
proved by the Congress. 
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The proposed 230,000-volt transmis- 
sion line in Minnesota is not initiating a 
new program inasmuch as lines previ- 
ously have been authorized to points in 
North and South Dakota which are now 
under construction or have been com- 
pleted. This line is an extension of pre- 
vious authorizations and would simply 
close and complete a high-voltage loop 
making possible utilization of power that 
will be generated at previously author- 
ized hydroelectric facilities in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

Careful coordination of the engineer- 
ing studies that have been made of the 
problem by the cooperatives, the private 
power companies and the Bureau of 
Reclamation reveal that for technical 
and economic reasons it is necessary that 
the proposed “back-home” transmission 
line be built by the Bureau for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(a) This line will integrate areas 
served by three large private power com- 
panies, 20 REA cooperatives, and many 
municipalities. It is essential that this 
large area, with its divergent interests, 
have a central medium through which 
over-all integration of all power facili- 
ties will be accomplished. 

(b) Under the plan proposed Federal 
investments will be limited to this one 
line, thus providing over-all economy. 

(c) It will provide for full use of all 
existing generating and transmission 
and distribution facilities. 

(d) It will provide the basis for intel- 
ligent planning for future development 
of added facilities that will become nec- 
essary to meet ever-growing demands for 
power. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. MILter]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, most Americans have just taken in- 
ventory of their own affairs and know 
that their own income taxes have 
reached a devastating level. After mak- 
ing these sacrifices, the taxpayer is en- 
titled to ask: “How is Uncle Sam, the 
recipient of this huge take, faring?” 

Official reports show that the adminis- 
tration ended the first 8 months of the 
present year over $7,500,000,090—$7,520,- 
481,692, to be exact—in the red. So the 
Treasury officially reported on March 4. 
The Treasury also reported that at the 
end of February the national debt was 
well over $260,000,000,600—an increase 
of more than $4,590,000,000 in a year. 

The Treasury Department estimates 
that the interest on the national debt 
alone next year will cost the taxpayers 
well over $6,0090,000,009. This is nearly 
twice the cost of all Government ex- 
penditures 25 years ago. 

We talk familiarly these days of bil- 
lions, but few minds can grasp any real 
conception of what nine zeros following 
a figure actualiy signify. 

Here is one way that has been used in 
gaging what a billion dollars means: If 
a firm had started in business with a 
billion dollars in capital in the year our 
Saviour was born—1 A. D.—and, if it had 
been managed so poorly that it lost $1,000 
each day, by now—1952—the business 
concern still would have enough capital 
left from the original investment to con- 
tinue operations for nearly another 1,000 
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years—until 2939 A. D., to be exact— 
going on losing $1,000 every single day. 

So when we fight to save a billion dol- 
lars from unnecessary waste or from fall- 
ing into the clutches of a special-privilege 
clique or the mink-coat gang, it should 
not be visioned as just an insignificant 
one-eighty-fifth of what Mr. Truman has 
asked us to spend this year. It is a colos- 
sal sum of money any way one may look 
at it. Every billion or substantial frac- 
tion of such an astronomical amount 
saved is well worth the long hours 
that we of the so-called economy bloc 
spend in striving for cuts in the ap- 
propriation bills. 

The box score so far on the four ap- 
propriation measures recently approved 
by the House is as follows: 

We cut the President’s demands in the 
third supplemental bill by $101,414,682; 
in the Treasury and Post Office bill by 
$76,580,000; independent offices, $724,- 
471,415; and Labor and Federal Security, 
$200,167,893. Total savings on the first 
four appropriation bills, one billion plus 
$102,633,990. . 

Let us redouble our efforts rather than 
be discouraged that we have saved only 
something over a billion dollars, so far. 

The committee has done well in re- 
ducing this Interior bill by some $133,- 
000,000, but I hope we can cut it down 
even further. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
9 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past few years that I have been a 
Member of Congress every few weeks I 
have heard on the floor of the House 
some kind of speech deploring the plight 
of our Indians. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs in the House 
and also as Congressman representing 
a district that has a large Indian popula- 
tion, I have received hundreds of com- 
munications from all over the country 
along the same line. Many of the state- 
ments concerning Indians demand to 
know how much longer the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to continue to pour out 
millions of dollars for the relief or super- 
vision of the Indians, or they damn the 
Indian Bureau for maintaining the In- 
dians in a type of bondage simply to per- 
petuate jobs for an overgrown bureauc- 
racy. 

Virtually every year when this appro- 
priation comes up for debate many sin- 
cere and well-meaning Members make 
statements along the line that they 
would like to appropriate increased 
amounts of money for the poor Indians 
but they hesitate to make such appropri- 
ations because they have heard that most 
of the money appropriated simply goes to 
pay salaries and expenses of the bureau- 
crats in the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Unless one studies the exact nature of 
the services rendered to the Indians by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs it is very 
easy to draw that conclusion. During 
the past few years that I have been 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs I have spent considerable 
time digging into the exact services that 
are rendered and whether or not the 
Indians are getting full benefits from 
the moneys appropriated. I am con- 
vinced that as of today the Indians 
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are receiving full value for the money 
appropriated and that when this House 
seriously cripples appropriations for 
the Bureau of Indians Affairs it is 
vitally affecting the lives of several hun- 
dred thousand American Indians. I 
would like to tell you why this is true. 

Out of the estimated 13,000 personnel 
provided for the Bureau this fiscal year, 
over one-half, or approximately 7,500 
were for the health, education, and wel- 
fare services sendered to the Indians. A 
major share of this is accounted for by 
teachers in 338 day and boarding schools; 
doctors, nurses, and orderlies in 68 hos- 
pitals and clinics; and the facilitating 
personnel such as ward attendants, ma- 
trons, janitors, cooks, and other kitchen 
help, bus drivers, and operators of utili- 
ties plants who are necessary to keep the 
health and educational institutions in 
running order. Any reduction in per- 
sonnel in these funds simply means less 
education or poorer health services 
available to the Indians, and they al- 
ready have a pitifully low health stand- 
ard in comparison to the general popu- 
lation. 

Approximately 3,700 personnel out of 
the total of 13,000 were employed for the 
job of assisting Indians in the develop- 
ment and management of their resources 
and in training them to assume full 
managership of their lands and other re- 
sources. As long as the Federal Govern- 
ment has a trust responsibility under 
numerous statutes passed by Congress 
over a long number of years for some 
56,000,000 acres of Indian land and ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 of trust funds, 
it must adequately supervise the manage- 
ment of these resources by the Indians in 
order to fulfill the trust. These person- 
nel are employed in forest and range 
work, fire suppression, in rendering ex- 
tension and soil and moisture conserva- 
tion assistance, the maintenance of irri- 
gation systems, the repair and mainte- 
nance of roads and trails, the handling 
of thousands of real-estate transactions, 
the probate of estates, the disbursement 
of tribal funds, the control of noxious 
weeds, and maintenance of buildings and 
utilities. 

Included in the total of approximately 
13,000 employees on the Bureau’s rolls, 
almost 1,700 are paid from tribal and 
special funds which do not come out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. These em- 
ployees are engaged in a variety of ac- 
tivities, including the operation and 
maintenance of irrigation and power 
systems, the operation of sawmills, the 
administration of trust lands and funds, 
the management of forest and range re- 
sources, and the operation of school 
farms. Several of the tribes are paying 
almost the entire cost of the services 
rendered by the Bureau to their mem- 
bers. Outstanding among these are the 
Osage Tribe in Oklahoma, the Klamath 
Tribe in Oregon, and the Menominee 
Tribe in Wisconsin. The Bureau is work- 
ing with additional tribes who by reason 
of large recoveries from claims are now 
in a position to assume some of the cost 
and more responsibility for resource de- 
velopment and management. 

The 1952 appropriation provides for 
1,300 personnel employed in the con- 
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struction of new buildings and utilities, 
most of which were schools and hospitals 
and small road and irrigation projects. 

Only about 600 personnel are employed 
in general administrative work, which 
includes those positions of superintend- 
ents, area directors, the Commissioner 
and his staff, accountants, bookkeepers, 
and general administrative people who 
are required to keep a large organization 
operating efficiently. 

Of the total of over 13,000 personnel 
employed to operate this intricate job, 
only about 280 are located in Washing- 
ton. The rest are in the field, where 
direct services are rendered to the In- 
dians. 

When you consider the magnitude of 
the job involved and the problem of 
training these people to manage their 
own affairs, I do not think the number 
of personnel employed is out of line, 
especially when you consider the respon- 
sibilities that Congress itself has imposed 
upon the Bureau. 

Another factor that I would like to 
bring out is that over 57 percent of the 
Bureau employees are Indians. 

Gentlemen, any time you eliminate 
these personnel you are not just denying 
salaries to bureaucrats, as many have 
charged; you are denying essential serv- 
ices to Indians—services that are sup- 
plied to the rest of the population by 
Federal, local, and State governments 
and public and private organizations. 
As I have indicated before, I have heard 
many times in the past that if you were 
sure the Indians were getting the bene- 
fits from this money you would not hesi- 
tate to appropriate much more than has 
been appropriated. It is a little con- 
fusing to me just how you would have 
the Indians receive these benefits. You 
certainly would not suggest that they 
be given cash. If this were possible we 
could assume that they were completely 
competent to manage their own affairs 
and there would be no need for any 
kind of services. 

I am afraid that it simply boils down 
to having to continue to render these 
services by employing personnel until 
the Federal Government is able to divest 
itself of that responsibility. 

I, for one, am highly encouraged by 
the progress that has been made in the 
past 2 years in withdrawing supervision 
from Indians. The Indian Bureau has 
recently completed legislative proposals 
that will soon be considered by my com- 
mittee to withdraw supervision com- 
pletely from some 30,000 Indians in Cali- 
fornia and 2,000 in western Oregon. A 
programing operation has been set up 
in the Bureau for many other tribes, 
and I am confident that we can make 
real progress in getting out of business. 
Even those tribes that are least able to 
take care of their own affairs are start- 
ing to think and work with the Bureau 
in terms of a definite program which will 
culminate in Federal withdrawal. 

The Bureau has speeded up its pro- 
gram of turning over its school respon- 
sibilities to State and local school dis- 
tricts and is rapidly analyzing all of its 
functions to determine which can be as 
effectively administered by some other 
agency, local, State, or Federal. The 
Commissioner has stated that it is his 
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policy to turn over those functions that 
can be operated as effectively and as 
cheaply by some other agency, as rapidly 
as possible. 

While the total job is one that can- 
not be done overnight, I am personally 
convinced that we do have a sound start 
and one that will permit the Indians 
to assume the full responsibilities and 
benefits of citizenship. 

To do this withdrawal job, however, 
will cost money and I am very unhappy 
that the Appropriations Committee has 
seen fit to reduce the budget estimate 
that was submitted by the President to 
this Congress from $122,350,000 to $74,- 
201,426. It is apparent that the com- 
mittee, in reviewing this estimate and 
in reviewing the over-all requirements 
of Government, decided that this was the 
proper amount for the administration of 
Indian affairs. I have no quarrel with 
th? committee on how it arrived at this 
amount for Indian affairs and I do have 
great respect and confidence in the com- 
mittee. However, I do say to you that 
the day would be much nearer when the 
Federal Government could withdraw 
from Indian affairs if the full amount 
had been granted. 

Adequate financing is one of the first 
requirements of sound business. To my 
mind we have never adequately financed 
our operations on Indian affairs. Most 
of the money appropriated has been for 
the operation of very inadequate schools 
and hospitals. Consequently, after more 
than 100 years we still find ourselves a 
long way from the ultimate goal. When 
we are now Starting to see some real, 
progressive steps in the right direction I 
hope that this House will not decide to 
hamstring the progress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman made a very clear, concise, ac- 
curate, and instructive statement about 
the Indians. 

In the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan we have the Ottawas and 
the Pottawattamies, and they apparently 
do not belong to any of these organiza- 
tions. Has the gentleman any idea how 
long it will be before these Indians will 
have the same privilege as citizens that 
we have? 

Mr. MORRIS. I would say that with 
some of them it will be quite a long while 
before they can be fully assimilated into 
our society and have all the rights of citi- 
zenship, Everyone who is familiar with 
the question knows that release from 
wardship will have to be done regionally, 
because some tribes are more advanced 
than others. Some will be released from 
Federal supervision in the very near fu- 
ture, in 2 or 3 years, perhaps, while as to 
others it will take many years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
are we wet-nursing or treating them like 
children in a kindergarten, then? The 
Federal Government has been doing this 
for many years. 

Mr. MORRIS. We are carrying out 
solemn treaties that we have made with 
them, and we have not done a very good 
job. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
we had better pursue another policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Fenton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, as 
usual the chairman of our subcommittee 
[Mr. Krrwan] and the ranking minority 

fember [Mr. JENSEN] have pretty thor- 
oughly covered the major portions of the 
requests of the Interior Department for 
its annual appropriations. 

And, as usual the full membership of 
the subcommitice worked in harmony, 
generally speaking. To say that we did 
not have some differences of opinion, at 
times, would not be quite correct. 

However, I believe I am safe in saying 
that the hearings on this bill were the 
most harmonious that I have ever ex- 
perienced since being a member of the 
subcommittee. 

I regret to say that on account of be- 
ing a patient in the hospital at the be- 
ginning of our hearings I was unable to 
hear the testimony of witnesses who 
testified from January 15 to January 23, 
inclusive. 

As has already been pointed out the 
budget estimates for fiscal 1953 were 
$626,001,800, the committee recom- 
mended $492,434,763, or a reduction of 
$133,567,037, or a 21-percent recuction 
of the budget estimate. 

Those bureaus suffering the greatest 
cuts were the Bureau of Reclamation, 


the Indian Bureau, and the Office of Ter- 


ritories. Those three bureaus asked for 
and were budgeted for almost two-thirds 
of the entire amount in the whole In- 
terior Department appropriation. This 
amount, however, was reduced by $121,- 
983,537, which gave them $297,950,863 
out of the total of $492,434,763 for the 
whole Department. 

Certainly the amounts granted Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is generous 
to say the least. 

Sandwiched in between Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs you will find the Bu- 
reau of Land Management which gets 
less than it got last year by $257,605 and 
$700,000 less than the budget estimate. 

The functions of the Bureau of Land 
Management are important in this great 
land of ours. It seems to me that the 
737,000,000 acres of our public lands in 
the United States and Alaska in the in- 
terest of conserving forest, range, min- 
eral and water resources are mighty im- 
portant. 

Then, you will observe—if you look 
closely, that squeezed in between the 
Territories and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion are four other small bureaus, but 
mighty important ones—the Geological 
Survey, the Bureau of Mines, National 
Park Service, and Fish and Wildlife. 

While it is true that the committee 
gave these little fellows practically what 
they asked for, it is also true that they 
are beginning to show how necessary 
they are in our national economy. Cer- 
tainly the big three should not have a 
monopoly or strangle hold on all the 
money the Department of the Interior 
gets. 
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Why bless your hearts, if it was not 
for the Geological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Mines where would this country 
be in times of national distress? I do 
not mean to say that the big boys are 
not necessary. They are. 

There is no one in this House who 
has deplored the treatment of our In- 
dian population more than I. There 
is no one who has tried to see that 
proper medical care and hospitals are 
provided for thera. Yet year after year 
we get the same old morbidity and death- 
rate stories. And they still get more 
appropriations each year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JEINSEN. While the gentleman is 
on the subject of looking after the health 
of the Indians, may I say that during the 
6 years he has been on the committee we 
have turned over the job of looking after 
the health of the Indians to him, and he 
has really’ done a job. We never ques- 
tion his position when it comes to the 
health of the Indians, because we know 
he has looked into it thoroughly. 

The committee has also turned over 
the job of looking after the Bureau of 
Mines to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. He spends a lot of time on that. 
Therefore, I have nothing but praise for 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, not 
only for that but for all the things he 
does in the committee. 

Mr. FENTON. I certainly appreciate 
the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa. 
I only wish I were half as gcod as he says. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would like to associ- 
ate myself with the gentleman's praise of 
the Geological Survey. It is an ideal 
Federal agency, and I compliment the 
committee for being courageous enough 
to give them a little more money to 
handle their big job. 

Mr. FENTON. I thank the gentleman. 

As far as reclamation is concerned I 
am sure that in many ways a good job 
has been performed, especially in irriga- 
tion. Yes, even in water-power projects 
that produce power where private in- 
dustry cannot or will not do so, where 
necessary. 

But we will have to watch those two 
healthy young offspring of old man 
Reclamation, namely, Southwest and 
Southeast Power. Those who believe in 
private enterprise will do well to read 
what our colleague, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Tackett] said before this 
committee last year—April 23 to be ex- 
act—on this subject. 

It is encouraging to note, however, 
that there is a gradual resistance to this 
trend of reclamation domination in the 
field of electric energy. 

Much could be said about the National 
Park Service and Fish and Wildlife but I 
will defer it at this time. Both agencies 
are very necessary and deserve a little 
more attention than they have received 
in the past. 

I would like to talk to you today, how- 
ever, about two agencies that are not 
only doing a great piece of work for this 
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country but who are as vital to our 
economy and existence as the blood in 
our bodies is vital to our lives. 

I refer to the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines. These two agen- 
cies are not local in character but ex- 
tend up and down and across our entire 
country and Alaska. 

There will not be time for me to fully 
discuss them but I have prepared a short 
statement on the Geological Survey and 
a detailed account of the Bureau of 
Mines activities which I will extend in 
my remarks, should my time run out. 

I will also place in my remarks a list 
of the various Bureau of Mines facilities 
with a brief outline of the functions per- 
formed. I would advise you, my col- 
leagues, those of you in whose districts 
these Bureau of Mines facilities are lo- 
cated to see for yourselves just what 
work the Bureau is performing. I am 
sure you will agree with me that they are 
doing a fine job. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The services performed by the Geolcg- 
ical Survey have never before been in 
such demand. I feel that the useful- 
ness of the Geological Survey is just 
beginning to be appreciated as a result 
of the demonstration of the effect of its 
work on our national economy. 

Its program of topographic mapping 
has been and must continue to be great- 
ly accelerated under present conditions 
to meet the numerous and specific de- 
mands growing out of the defense pro- 
gram. In addition to the military re- 
quirements for mapping, which have been 
formulated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
there is insistent demand for maps for 
the use of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, for exploration for mineral sup- 
plies, and for use in our great industrial 
expansion. It is impossible for the Sur- 
vey, with its present facilities, to fully 
meet all these demands, and its pro- 
gram must therefore be organized on a 
strict priority schedule to supply first 
the maps most urgently needed. 

With the present shortages of min- 
eral supplies the Survey’s program of 
mineral investigations becomes of the 
utmost importance. This program con- 
tinues to turn up or appraise new min- 
eral discoveries which are of vital im- 
portance to the economy of the coun- 
try. It is highly important that the 
Survey continue its program cf research 
to develop the basic principles of ore 
deposition, which must guide any suc- 
cessful exploration for new sources of 
supply. Likewise there is an active de- 
mand for a continuation of investigations 
of regional geology pertinent to explora- 
tion for oil and gas, which has been of 
great service to the industry. 

In view of the experience of recent 
years where shortages of water supply 
have been repeatedly brought to the pub- 
lic attention in various parts of the coun- 
try, the general utility and usefulness 
of the Survey’s program of water inves- 
tigation has been amply demonstrated. 
The intelligent development of our water 
resources must be dependent in larger 
degree upon a firm determination of the 
basic data supplied by the Geological 
Survey both with regard to surface and 
underground sources, 
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The Survey supervises the adminis- 
tration of the mineral leasing laws on 
the publicly owned lands of the Nation. 
The present active demand for minerals 
and for oil and gas has greatly expanded 
the mineral development on the public 
lands and has thrown an ever-increas- 
ing burden on the Survey for its services, 
both in the classification of the public 
lands and in the administration of the 
leasing laws. 

I, therefore, feel that it is in the public 
interest for the Congress to support this 
agency which has a long record of com- 
mendable service. 

NATION’S INDUSTRIAL MIGHT STRENGTHENED BY 
BUREAU OF MINES 

Mr. Chairman, all of us realize that 
the economic strength and the military 
might of this Nation have been built 
upon a firm foundation of minerals and 
mineral fuels—iron, copper, lead, zinc, 
aluminum, cement rock, coal, oil and 
natuzal gas, to cite but a few. We know 
that it was the ability of American in- 
dustry to convert mineral raw materials 
into weapons and munitions in seem- 
ingly endless volume that brought about 
the downfall of the Kaiser a generation 
ago and of Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo 
within the past decade. We know that 


our industrial productivity is today the 
chief element of strength in the free 
world, the principal factor that deters 
the men in the Kremlin from launch- 
ing an all-out effort to make themselves 
masters of the human race. 

What many of us do not realize—in 


fact I did not myself until after a great 
deal of observation and study—is the 
extent to which our industrial strength 
is constantly being bolstered by the work 
done by the Federal Bureau of Mines. 
This Bureau was established in the De- 
partment of the Interior in 1910, to pro- 
mote health, safety, economy, efficiency 
and conservation in the mineral and re- 
lated industries. Described by law as 
a bureau of mining, metallurgy and min- 
eral technology, from the beginning it 
has gone about its work efficiently and 
quietly. About the only time it gets into 
the headlines is when it participates in 
rescue and recovery operations and con- 
ducts an investigation after a mine dis- 
aster. Such disasters, moreover, are be- 
coming less frequent as State mining 
officials, mine operators and miners 
themselves apply more generally the 
methods of accident prevention that the 
Bureau has developed. 

Those of us who come from mining 
regions, as I do, are of course familiar 
with the phases of the Bureau’s work 
that directly affect the industries of 
our own States and districts. For in- 
stance, because anthracite mining is 
the backbone of my part of Pennsyl- 
vania, I have always followed Bureau 
of Mines activities which promise to 
help the anthracite industry. Also, as 
a physician, I always have tried to keep 
in touch with the Bureau’s efforts to 
reduce health and accident hazards, not 
only in anthracite- and bituminous-coal 
mines, but in mines and plants through- 
out the mineral industries. Later I shall 
call your attention to a recent Bureau 
study that promises to benefit every per- 
son who has to undergo a surgical opera- 
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tion for which a general anesthetic is 
given. However, there are many other 
phases of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines with which I was unfamiliar until 
it became necessary for me to look into 
them as a member of the subcommittee 
which has to pass first upon its request 
for appropriations. 

When I undertook to study the work 
of the Bureau of Mines in considerable 
detail, as I conceived it my duty to do, 
I was amazed at the breadth of its 
field. I was both astonished and grati- 
fied, moreover, not only by the magni- 
tude of its accomplishments but also 
by the high esteem in which the Bureau 
of Mines is held in scientific and tech- 
nologic circles not only in this country, 
but throughout the world. Indeed I 
have become increasingly convinced that 
dollar for dollar, none of the money that 
we vote here buys more benefits for the 
people of the United States than the 
modest appropriations of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

A TECHNICAL BUREAU 


The Bureau of Mines is a technical 
bureau, and as such it engages in scien- 
tific, technologic and economic research 
and investigations. It performs consid- 
erable fundamental research, a great 
deal of background research, and some 
applied research or development. Many 
of its studies are carried on in coopera- 
tion with colleges and universities, pri- 
vate research foundations, and industrial 
concerns. In selecting problems for 
study, the Bureau always has been care- 
ful not to duplicate work being done by 
other public or private agencies. Its 
findings are published for the benefit of 
the industry and the public as promptly 
as possible. 

From the beginning, the Bureau has 
acted in accordance with the conviction 
that Government research should be con- 
fined to that which private enterprise 
will not or cannot undertake or cannot 
do so well, and that in which secrecy 
is necessary for reasons of national se- 
curity. Its studies are intended to sup- 
plement those undertaken by other agen- 
cies, not to supplant or duplicate them. 
When a process has been developed to 
the point where industry is willing to 
take it over, the Bureau steps out and 
turns to another problem. When work- 
ing on a problem which other agencies 
also are attacking, the Bureau main- 
tains close touch with them to assure 
coordination and avoid duplication of 
effort. 

The work of the Bureau of Mines falls 
naturally into three major commodity 
groups—health and safety, fuels and ex- 
plosives, and metallic and nonmetallic 
minerals. Its organization, both at 
Washington headquarters and in the 
field, is set up accordingly. A few years 
ago, to assure closer contact with the 
mineral industries in various parts of 
the country, and to make it possible to 
meet the special needs of various sec- 
tions more effectively, the Bureau was 
reorganized on a regional basis. The 
United States, including Alaska, was di- 
vided into eight regions, and a ninth, 
known as the foreign minerals region, 
was established to be responsible for the 
Bureau's activities outside the country. 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


I am discussing the Bureau’s health 
and safety activities first for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, this phase of 
its work most closely touches my own 
professional experience. Then, too, the 
present Director, Jack Forbes, has been 
engaged in safety work practically all 
his life, and especially since he joined 
the Bureau of Mines as a first-aid miner 
back in October 1914. Also, as a result 
of the terrible disaster at West Frank- 
fort, Ill., last December, in which 119 
men lost their lives, all of us are keenly 
conscious of the problem of safety in the 
mining industry. Then, too, if you look 
back into the record, you will find that 
the biggest factor in the decision of the 
Congress to establish the Bureau of 
Mines was a series of disastrous coal- 
mine explosions during the early years 
of the century. 

Right here, before getting involved in 
a discussion of what the Bureau has done 
to promote health and safety in the min- 
ing and other mineral industries, let me 
point out that in these industries, at 
least, safety work is not shut off in a 
watertight compartment. The Bureau’s 
safety men are not and never have been 
a bunch of long-haired theorists. When 
the study of preventing mine disasters 
was begun—and it was begun in the Geo- 
logical Survey a few years before the 
Bureau of Mines was established—the 
men conducting it had a theory that in 
nearly every instance, the safe way to do 
a job is also the efficient and the econom- 
ical way. Experience bore out that 
theory. In consequence, while the 
Bureau’s safety men are specialists, they 
also are practical mining men and engi- 
neers. They never think of safety in a 
vacuum. That is why their educational 
and training methods have proved so 
successful in making men safety-con- 
scious over the years, 

Let me give you a few examples, 
When the Bureau of Mines was estab- 
lished, miners worked with open lights or 
safety lamps. An open flame of any 
kind is dangerous in a coal mine. A 
safety lamp, in which the flame is sur- 
rounded by wire gauzes so that gas out- 
side it will not become ignited, gives poor 
light. So, for that matter, did the old- 
time open lights. Recognizing this prob- 
lem, the Bureau encouraged various 
manufacturers to develop an electric cap 
lamp that would be safe for use in ex- 
plosives atmospheres. They tested the 
lamps that the manufacturers submitted, 
making suggestions for changes in de- 
sign, until one was developed which 
would not ignite a gas-air mixture. 
Then the Bureau designated lamps that 
met these standards as “permissible” 
and authorized an approval plate to be 
affixed tothem. ‘Today permissible elec- 
tric cap lamps, which have been im- 
proved over the years, are used in the 
coal mines of all progressive operators. 
Not only are they safer than the open 
lights that they have replaced, but they 
also give more light. The result is that 
they enable a miner to work not only 
more safely, but also more effectively. 

One the Bureau’s first acts was to open 
the experimental coal mine at Bruceton, 
Pa., a few miles outside of Pittsburgh, 
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There it was proved for the first time 
that bituminous-coal dust, when raised 
into a cloud in mine air free from gas, 
will explode violently and spread an ex- 
plosion. Scientists in this country and 
abroad had known for some time that a 
coal-dust explosion could be caused un- 
der such conditions in a steel gallery, 
but they doubted that it could in a mine, 
Further experimentation at Bruceton— 
and I am compressing the work of 
years—demonstrated that mixing enough 
rock dust with the coal dust would make 
it nonexplosive. More research, occa- 
sionally branching off into blind alleys, 
resulted in the development of effective 
methods of rock dusting. Through re- 
peated demonstration explosions to 
which State mining officials, mine opera- 
tors, and miners were invited, and 
through the publication of reports and 
handbooks, the Bureau gradually con- 
vinced the industry of the need for and 
effectiveness of rock dusting. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau also studied 
sources of ignition of gas or coal dust. I 
have mentioned lights already. Other 
common sources of ignition in eoal 
mines were explosives and electric arcs 
or sparks. When the Bureau was estab- 
lished, most coal-mine blasting was done 
with black blasting powder. This is an 
extremely dangerous explosive. For one 
thing, it takes only a spark to ignite it, 
For another, it burns with a long, hot, 
and relatively slow flame which not only 
will ignite gas readily, but will stir up 
a cloud of coal dust and ignite it in the 
absence of gas. Dynamite, which is saf- 
er than black powder to transport be- 
cause it requires a blasting cap or det- 
onator to set it off but which also pro- 
duces a hot flame, was another explo- 
sive commonly used in coal mines. Tests 
showed that dynamite was only slightly 
less hazardous than black blasting pow- 
der. 

The Bureau did not stop with demon- 
straténg the dangers of black blasting 
power and dynamite. By further ex- 
perimentation, it determined the prop- 
erties required for an explosive that 
would be safe for use in coal mines— 
such things as chemical composition, 
sensitivity, and above all the quickness, 
length, and temperature of the flame 
emitted at the instant of detonation. 
These standards were published as 
schedules, and explosives manufactur- 
ers were invited to meet them. Explo- 
sives passing the rigorous tests were des- 
ignated as “permissible.” The condi- 
tions under which they could be used 
safely—maximum weight of charge, in- 
combustible stemming, electrical firing, 
and so forth—were scientifically deter- 
mined. Then the information was made 
available to the mining industry. 

Other Bureau research resulted in the 
development of standards for construct- 
ing and maintaining electrical equip- 
ment so that it could not ignite gas, 
This led to the preparation >f other per- 
missibility schedules, and the discovery 
of the exact conditions under which 
permissible electrical equipment could be 
used safely. Ventilation standards for 
coal mines were established also, as the 
result of other research, and they were 
made available to the industry. These 
included such items as the volume of 
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air required, methods of assuring that 
enough air would reach the innermost 
working places of a mine, and precau- 
tions against the accumulation of dan- 
gerous quantities of gas. 

So complete have been the Bureau’s 
studies of the cause and prevention of 
mine explosions, and so conclusive have 
been its findings, that today there is 
less excuse for a widespread explosion 
than for any other kind of mine disaster. 
We still have such disasters, as witness 
those at Centralia, Ill., in 1947, and at 
West Frankfort, Ill., last December. 
There is, however, one big difference be- 
tween the explosion disasters of the early 
years of the century and those of today. 
Then, explosions occurred because people 
did not know how to prevent them. To- 
day, widespread mine explosions occur 
only because someone has violated known 
principles of safety. The reasons that 
conditions differ in this way is.the re- 
search done by the Bureau of Mines, 
supplemented by the educational and 
training. programs of that Bureau. 
Moreover,. because of the inspections 
made by the Bureau under the Coal- 
Mine Inspection Act of 1941, to which I 
shall refer tater, both operators and 
workmen know exactly what hazards 
exist in a mine. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
do not mean that we can be completely 
free from coal-mine explosions in the 
foreseeable future. A few years ago one 
occurred in a mine that had been given 
a clean bill of health by both Federal 
and State inspectors. Owing to a de- 
rangement of the ventilation in one sec- 
tion, a body of gas accumulated and was 
ignited either by an arc or spark from 
a trolley locomotive or by a defective 
safety lamp. There were 310 men in 
the mine, but because it was well rock- 
dusted, the explosion was confined to a 
small area and only 11 lost their lives, 
This contrasts strikingly with the Cen- 
tralia explosion, which had no survivors, 
and the West Frankfort explosion, which 
killed 119 men, all but 5 of those work- 
ing in the affected sections. If the op- 
erators of the mine that I have been 
taiking about had nct followed the Bu- 
reau’s recommendations regarding rock- 
dusting, the explosion undoubtedly 
would have spread through a great part 
of the mine and the disaster would have 
ranked among the great catastrophes of 
coal-mining history. 

The other day Mr. Forbes told me that 
he is greatly disturbed because his in- 
spectors’ reports show that too many 
mine operators are spraying rock dust 
on the floors of their mines without first 
cleaning out accumulations of coal dust 
and fine coal. That was what happened 
at West Frankfort, and the result was 
that when the shock wave that travels 
in front of an explosion threw the mine 
dust into the air, the incombustible con- 
tent was too low to prevent ignition. 
The same condiiton, he said, prevails in 
a gocd many other coal mines today, and 
where it does the threat of disaster is 
always present. 

Although it takes a major explosion to 
make headlines and arouse people—I 
regret to say—to the need for doing 
something to increase mine safety, falls 
of roof and coal year after year cause 
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more fatalities than any other kind of 
coal-mine accident. For instance, the 
five major explosions in 1951 caused only 
20 percent of the year’s coal-mine fatal- 
ities, and adding the toll taken by local- 
ized explosions brings the proportion 
only to 21 percent. During the same 
year, falls of roof and coal were responsi- 
ble for 4614 percent of the 790 coal-mine 
fatalities. 

Roof-fall accidents attract little at- 
tention from the general public because 
they are isolated happenings, taking one 
or two lives at a time here and there 
throughout the coal-mining States. You 
could almost count on your fingers the 
roof-fall acidents that appear on the list 
of major disasters—those causing five or 
more fatalities—in the entire statistical 
history of American coal mining. But if 
the public pays little heed to this type of 
accident, the Bureau of Mines watches it 
as a cat watches a mouse hole. More- 
over, the Bureau is acting to cut down 
the toll. 

This action is more complex than it 
appears, because the problem is complex. 
Far too little is known of the basic 
physics involved in the driving of mine 
openings. Bureau of Mines physicists, 
using the most mcdern instruments of 
scientists, are conducting fundamental 
research in quest of the answer. Some 
of this research is conducted in operat- 
ing coal mines, and some of it in labora- 
tories at the Eastern Experiment Station 
at College Park, Md. Meanwhile Bureau 
engineers are attacking the practical 
problems of roof support. The work of 
the scientists and of the engineers is 
closely coordinated. 

One result that already has been 
achieved is the introduction to the coal- 
mining industry of a method of roof 
support known as roof-bolting. The 
Bureau freely admits that it did not orig- 
inate roof-bolting. This method of roof 
support had been used for years in the 
mines of the St. Joseph Lead Co. where 
the stopes are too high to permit the 
use of timbers. However, the Bureau 
did adapt this method of roof support 
for use in coal mines, it determined the 
conditions under which it can be adopted 
safely, and it now assists mine operators 
in carrying out experimentation to de- 
termine whether it is adapted to the 
conditions in their particular mines, if 
so, and the proper techniques to use. 
There are still a number of unanswered 
questions regarding roof-bolting, which 
is why the Bureau is conducting exten- 
sive research on roof control. Partly, as 
I have said, this research is designed to 
determine the basic physics governing 
the behavior of mine roof, and partly to 
develop more effective technique of roof 
support not only by roof-bolting, but 
also by the use of timbers. 

Haulage accidents, except in bad dis- 
aster years like 1951, usually stand sec- 
ond only to falls of roof and coal as a 
cause of coal-mine fatalities. The 
Bureau has recently begun a program of 
intensive research designed to reduce 
the hazards involved in moving coal from 
the working face to the surface. This 
involves study of the design of locomo- 
tives, mine cars, shuttle-cars—which 
are rubber-tired, self-propelled vehicles, 
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powered by electricity, used for trans- 
porting coal in a growing number of 
mines—and various types of conveyors. 
It also involves research on track and 
roadway design and maintenance, and 
investigation of the conditions under 
which haulage equipment of all kinds is 
operated and maintained. 

The Bureau’s studies of both roof-fall 
and haulage hazards are being aided by 
analysis of reports of hundreds of fa- 
talities due to falls of roof and coal and 
to haulage accidents. A little more than 
2 years ago the Bureau was able to 
begin investigating all coal-mine fatali- 
ties, not to fix the blame but to determine 
the exact circumstances under which 
accidents occur. Prior to that, it had 
been in a position to investigate only 
major disasters. The data gained al- 
ready have proved useful in improving 
the Bureau’s educational and training 
courses by spotting the unsafe conditions 
and practices that most frequently cause 
fatalities. 

Education and training has been one 
of the Bureau’s most effective means of 
reducing the frequency of accidents in 
the minerals industries from its earliest 
Gays. During its nearly 42 years, the 
Bureau has given first-aid and mine-res- 
cue training to about 2,000,000 persons 
in the mining and allied industries, and 
has trained more than 18,500 instructors 
to teach the Bureau’s first-aid course. 
Within the past few months, the Bu- 
reau’s first-aid course has been strength- 
ened by including the Holger-Nielsen 
method of artificial respiration, without, 
however, abandoning the prone pres- 
sure and Sylvester methods because at 
times one or the other is the only method 
that can be used inside a mine. In ad- 
dition, the Bureau has encouraged first- 
aid and mine-rescue contests, in which 
teams from various mines and plants 
compete for prizes offered by local in- 
terests. Experience has shown that first- 
aid training is one of the most effective 
methods of implanting safety conscious- 
ness, and competitions keep team mem- 
bers constantly alert to increase their 
proficiency. The national first-aid and 
mine-rescue contest at Columbus, Ohio, 
last summer, the first held since 1931, 
was arranged by the Bureau in coopera- 
tion with several State mining depart- 
ments, coal- and metal-mine trade as- 
sociations, and mine workers’ organiza- 
tions. The teams sent to Columbus were 
winners of State and mining district 
elimination contests, and the competi- 
tion was as keen as that in a World Se- 
ries or an Army-Navy football game. 

The Bureau also conducts two coal- 
mine accident-prevention courses. One 
of these is intended for miners, and 
includes instruction in recognizing and 
avoiding the hazards likely to be en- 
countered in their daily work. The 
other, more technical, is designed for 
supervisors and those aspiring to become 
supervisors. About 35,000 men have 
compieted the course for coal miners 
since it was revised in 1847, and about 
13,000 have completed the course for 
supervisors since its revision in 1948, 
Similar courses are offered for metal- 
mine employees and officials, and for 
petroleum industry workmen and su- 
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pervisors. In addition, there is a metal- 
mine accident-prevention course, which 
was completed by nearly 800 employees 
during the 12 months ending last June 
30, and a similar course for employees 
of mills, ore-dressing plants, and smelt- 
ers is ready for initial tryout. In addi- 
tion, short courses in the prevention of 
roof-fall and haulage accidents were of- 
fered for the first time last year. 

As an example of the type of dedi- 
cated public service that is being ren- 
dered by the employees of the Bureau 
of Mines, I should like to point out that 
many of these classes are conducted by 
Bureau engineers and coal-mine inspec- 
tors on their own time, with no thought 
of extra compensation. Drawing in- 
spiration from their chief's example, 
these men actually live and breathe 
safety. 

Another major method used by the 
Bureau of Mines to reduce the accident 
toll of the mining industry is the inspec- 
tion of individual coal mines, under the 
Coal-Mine Inspection Act of 1941. The 
inspectors use the Federal Mine Safety 
Code, formulated in consultation with 
representatives of the industry and the 
miners’ union, as a yardstick in bitumi- 
nous-coal and lignite mines, and the 
safety standards for anthracite mines, 
prepared by Bureau experts, in the an- 
thracite mines of Pennsylvania. They 
examine a mine for hazardous condi- 
tions and practices, observing a complete 
cycle of operations, and prepare a report 
which lists the hazards observed, with 
specific recommendations for their cor- 
rection. Safety iraprovements since the 
previous inspection and any commend- 
able safety features also are cited. 

The act under which its inspectors 
operate does not give the Bureau any 
authority to enforce their recommenda- 
tions. They can only make recommen- 
dations, which are transmitted to the 
State mining department, the opera- 
tors, the mine workers’ organization, 
and the joint industry safety com- 
mittee. A summary of many of the re- 
ports is published in newspapers cir- 
culating in the county where the mine 
is situated. In addition, letters calling 
attention to serious hazards are sent to 
the president of the mining company 
and the head of the State mining de- 
partment concerned. The theory on 
which the act was based is that pub- 
licizing the facts about hazardous con- 
ditions would generate enough moral 
suasion to bring about their correction. 
In a measure, this has been the case. 
During the first nine calendar years of 
Federal inspection, 1,437 men were killed, 
or 1.13 per million man-hours of expo- 
sure, in the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, compared with 2,046, or 1.61 per 
million man-hours during the preceding 
9 years—a reduction of 30 percent both 
in the number of fatalities and in the 
fatality rate. The experience in bitu- 
minous-coal and lignite mines was simi- 
lar, although percentagewise the reduc- 
tions were smaller—10 percent in total 
fatalities, and 18 percent in the fatality 
rate per million man-hours. 

As a matter of fact, the all-time low 
in fatalities per million man-hours of ex- 
posure, 0.90, was attained in 1950. Last 
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year, owing to the six major disasters, the 
rate increased to an estimated 1.06. Even 
this unfavorable rate, however, compares 
very favorably with the rate of 2.02 fa- 
talities per million man-hours in 1910, 
the year the Bureau was established, and 
with the 1.54 fatalities per million man- 
hours in 1941, the last year before Fed- 
eral inspection was fully effective. These 
figures are for ail coal—bituminous, 
lignite, and Pennsylvania anthracite. 

In spite of the decreases both in the 
number of fatalities and in the fatality 
rate per million man-hours, and in spite 
of thousands of major safety improve- 
ments that have been made in the Na- 
tion’s coal mines during the years of 
Federal inspection, we are still far from 
having our mines in safe condition. Di- 
rector Forbes recently pointed out that 
during the fiscal year 1951, Federal in- 
spectors reported an average of 19 unsafe 
conditions and practices in the mines 
they inspected, and that 49 percent of 
the reports made during that year showed 
serious hazards that were uncorrected. 
Included among these hazards to which 
the Bureau's inspectors vainly called at- 
tention were those that led to the dis- 
aster at West Frankfort just before 
Christmas, and others that could well 
cause further disasters. 

The Bureau’s efforts to safeguard the 
health of workers in the mineral in- 
dustries include research upon the devel- 
opment of methods of controlling harm- 
ful gases, fumes and dusts. One phase 
of this work involves developing and 
applying standards for the approval of 
respiratory equipment such as dust and 
gas masks. In this connection, while 
looking into the history of the Bureau of 
Mines, I discovered that this agency, 
back in 1917, performed the first research 
done in this country on war gases and 
methods of protecting our troops against 
them. In quarters on the campus of the 
American University here in Washing- 
ton, it developed the first military gas 
masks made in the United States, and 
continued to handle problems of gas war- 
fare until 1918, when the work was trans- 
ferred to the War Department unit that 
ultimately developed into the Chemical 
Warfare Service. When this transfer 
was effected, both the President and the 
Army were lavish in their praise of the 
service rendered by the Bureau, whose 
scientists and technologists had a head 
start because of the work they already 
had done on developing devices to give 
protection against explosives and poison- 
ous gases found in mines. 

As part of its work on dusts and gases, 
the Bureau yearly analyzes many thou- 
sands of air samples in its laboratories at 
Pittsburgh. Many of these are collected 
by the Federal coal-mine inspections in 
the course of their regular duties. 
Others are collected in mines, tunnels 
and plants at the request of the opera- 
tors seeking advice on establishing ven- 
tilation adequate to provide plenty of 
pure air and on the type of masks to 
provide employees exposed for short in- 
tervals to harmful dusts, fumes, or gases. 
In this connection, I might note that 
the Bureau of Mines early recognized 
the carbon monoxide content of auto- 
mobile exhaust gases and recommended 
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effective precautions against exposure to 
this deadly gas. 

When we passed the Interior Depart- 
ment. appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1948, we included an item to enable the 
Bureau of Mines to begin combating 
fires in inactive coal deposits, that is, 
coal deposits not now being worked. 
Money has been appropriated for this 
purpose every year since; through fiscal 
year 1952, which ends next June 30, these 
appropriations total $1,463,000. With 
this money, the Bureau has controlled or 
begun the attack upon 21 such fires. 
Nine of these have been on private prop- 
erty, and the rest on the public domain. 
With the money spent thus far, about 
120,000,000 tons of coal have been saved 
from destruction, at a cost to the 
Government of less than a cent a ton. 
At current prices, it is believed that this 
coal, when mined, will be worth about 
half a billion dollars. This, it seems to 
me, is one of the best investments of tax- 
payers’ money that we ever have made. 

Five of the fires that have been 
brought partly or wholly under control 
are in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vanla. Controlling these fires means 
not only the conservation of an irre- 
placeable natural resource, but also pro- 
tecting property and, which is more im- 
portant, the lives and safety of people 
living over the coal beds that were burn- 
ing. 

Fire, however, is not the only threat to 
the anthracite mining industry upon 
which the economy of my part of Penn- 
sylvania is based and which is important 
to a large part of the Northeast where 
this premium fuel finds its largest mar- 
kets. Water is even more menacing. 
Unl2ss the flooding of mines by water 
flowing in from the surfaces at times of 
heavy rainfall and seeping in from the 
surrounding and overlying strata can be 
halted, the industry is doomed, and with 
it the economic base of the entire region. 
The problem is too big for the individual 
companies, too big for the localities, too 
big, even, for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with the operating companies and 
the Commonwealth, has been studying 
this problem for several years, and I am 
informed that within the next 2 or 3 
years it will be ready to recommend a 
solution. This solution, which may in- 
volve a tunnel system, central pumping 
stations, or a combination of the two, 
probably will require the expenditure of 
Federal funds. In view of the impor- 
tance not only to the anthracite region 
but to the Nation itself of conserving 
our limited reserves of this premium fuel, 
however, that expenditure, likewise, will 
be a profitable investment. 

FUELS AND EXPLOSIVES 


Its research upon all phases of the ex- 
traction, treatment, and utilization of 
our mineral fuel resources—coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, and oil shale—has 
earned the Bureau of Mines a most en- 
viable reputation among scientists and 
fuel technologists not only in this coun- 
try, but throughout the world. The re- 
sults of the Bureau’s studies, made avail- 
able to the industry as rapidly as feasi- 
ble, have helped immeasurably in ena- 
bling the United States to assume world 
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leadership in fuel technology and to gain 
and maintain the high state of mecha- 
nization that is at the heart of its indus- 
trial greatness. 

Having lived all my life in the Penn- 
Sylvania anthracite region, I am espe- 
cially interested in the work the Bureau 
is doing to help the anthracite mining 
industry. That concerned with fire and 
flood control I already have mentioned. 
I should like to call attention, also, to the 
splendid way in which the Bureau is 
cooperating with the industry in efforts 
to develop efficient methods for mecha- 
nized mining of anthracite. Because the 
beds are steeply pitching and the coal is 
hard, the machinery designed for use in 
the bituminous-coal fields cannot be 
used in the anthracite. However, 
through engineering studies and tests 
conducted in operating collieries, the 
Bureau has demonstrated that machines 
for anthracite mining need not be cum- 
bersomie and unduly expensive, and 
manufacturers are beginning to be con- 
vinced that there is a waiting market for 
such equipment. 

Naturally I take great pride in and ex- 
pect great things from the Bureau’s 
anthracite research laboratory at 
Schuylkill Haven. I am happy to be able 
to say that I was largely instrumental in 
its construction. I trust that the handi- 
cap which was placed upon its operation 
during the present fiscal year by an un- 
fortunate personnel ceiling will be re- 
moved after July 1, and I am confident 
that the research program that has 
been planned for the laboratory will 
prove of great benefit not only to the 
anthracite region, but to the Nation as a 
whole. I am especially interested in the 
studies of gasification of anthracite for 
the production of synthetic liquid fuels, 
and in those of its use as fuel for extract- 
ing manganese from open-hearth slag, 
which the Bureau has scheduled. 

That the Bureau has done more work 
on bituminous coal than on anthracite 
over the years is only natural. There 
is a lot of bituminous coal, and it is 
spread pretty much all over the United 
States, from Pennsylvania to the State 
of Washington and from Texas to Mich- 
igan. On the other hand, virtually all 
the anthracite in this country is con- 
centrated in central Pennsylvania. Re- 
cently the depletion of our best deposits 
of coking coal and the unprecedented 
growth of the steel industry have caused 
the Bureau to give special attention to 
methods of upgrading coals not com- 
monly used for metallurgical coke, so 
that they can produce blast-furnace fuel 
when coked either alone or in blends. 

One recent achievement along this line 
has been the development of a process of 
coal preparation known as kerosene flo- 
tation. So successful has this proved in 
laboratory and pilot-plant tests that the 
first plants to use this process, already 
have been built and put into successful 
service by private industry. 

The Bureau’s studies on the combus- 
tion of coal, however, go much further 
back. In cooperation with the electric 
power industry, it developed a method 
of burning powdered coal, a common in- 
dustrial practice today. Its scient‘fic 
and technologic studies, moreover, 
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played an important part in reducing 
the quantity of coal required to generate 
a kilowatt-hour of electricity from a lit- 
tle more than 5 pounds at the turn of 
the century to a little more than 3 
pounds in 1928 and about a pound today, 
with the most efficient stations using 
less than a pound. This increase in the 
efficiency of burning coal is one of the 
reasons why the cost of electricity, un- 
like that of most commodities and serv- 
ices, has remained fairly constant dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Over the years, the Bureau of Mines 
has collected and published analyses of 
most of the coals found in the United 
States. The information given includes 
such items as fixed carbon, volatile mat- 
ter, ash, moisture, and heating value. 
While these compilations are made pri- 
marily to enable the Government to buy 
coal on the basis of rigid specifications, 
they have proved beneficial to all pur- 
chasers of coal. 

I have mentioned the Bureau’s studies 
aimed at improving mining methods in 
the anthracite region. Similar studies 
are being made continually in the bitu- 
minous-coal and lignite flelds of the Na- 
tion, and not only the coal-mining in- 
dustry but the American people as a 
whole are reaping the benefit. While 
our coal resources are tremendous, they 
are not unlimited. This is true espe- 
cially of the high-grade coking coals on 
which our steel and other metallurgical 
industries rely. For this reason, we can- 
not afford indefinitely to continue leav- 
ing about half the coal in the ground 
when a mine is abandoned, which stu- 
dents of mining now estimate that we 
have been doing since the first coal mine 
was opened in the early 1700’s. 

Coal left behind in an abandoned mine 
cannot be considered a resource, be- 
cause in most instances its subsequent 
recovery is impossible both technically 
and economically. Timbers decay, the 
roof caves, water seeps in and floods the 
workings, and in consequence both engi- 
neering problems and the costs forbid 
reopening of the property. Recognizing 
the importance of recovering as much as 
possible of the coal in the ground before 
a mine is abandoned, the Bureau from 
the beginning has conducted studies of 
methods that will attain this objectively, 
safely, and economically. Some of these 
are made in the Bureau’s shops and lab- 
oratories; even more of them are made 
in operating mines. The results of 
these studies, made available over the 
years in Bureau publications, in techni- 
cal articles published in the trade press, 
and in papers presented before scientific 
and technical societies have made an in- 
valuable contribution to the increasing 
efficiency of this country’s coal-mining 
industry. Studies of methods used suc- 
cessfully in recovering pillars in mecha- 
nized mines, for instance, are exerting 
a@ powerful influence for conservation of 
one of our most important natural 
resources. 

A large part of our coal reserves west 
of the Mississippi River is in the form 
of lignite. Now, lignite is the lowest 
rank of coal, containing a great deal of 
moisture. Its heating value is corre- 
spondingly low. In addition, it slacks 
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or crumbles upon exposure to air, and it 
is prone to spontaneous combustion. In 
consequence, lignite has been used thus 
far only in the areas where it is found, 
and as a result our vast resources of this 
natural resource have been utilized only 
on a most limited scale. 

For years the Bureau of Mines has 
been studying the problems involved in 
greater utilization of lignite. It has 
made great strides. It has discovered 
how to make gas from lignite, and this 
gas is of a type that can be used not only 
for domestic heating, but for reducing 
iron ore. With further treatment it 
could be used as a source of synthetic 
liquid fuels. In addition, the Bureau 
has developed a method of producing 
char and coal chemicals by heating lig- 
nite without burning it, somewhat as 
coking coal is carbonized in a coke oven. 
This process has developed to the point 
where a utility company and an alu- 
minum company have decided to use it 
to provide fuel for the power plant to 
supply electricity for an aluminum plant 
being built in Texas. Thus lignite, 
tnanks to processes developed by the 
Bureau of Mines, is able to compete 
with natural gas in the heart of the gas 
country. This represents an outstand- 
ing accomplishment. 

Turning to another great mineral fuel 
resource, we find that oil men often refer 
to the Bureau of Mines as the father of 
petroleum engineering. Although the 
first well drilled for petroleum, the fa- 
mous Drake well, was completed in west- 
ern Pennsylvania in 1859, the oil industry 
did not begin its phenomenal growth 
until around the turn of the century. 
When the Bureau of Mines was estab- 
lished, oil production was still a hit-and- 
miss matter. Little or nothing was 
known about the effect of well spacing, 
rate of flow and the proportion of the oil 
in the ground that ultimately could be 
recovered. Neither was much of any- 
thing known about the chemistry of 
petroleum. 

When the Bureau began to publish 
scientific and technologic reports on its 
research projects, it encountered skep- 
ticism from the industry. Gradually this 
skepticism was overcome and the indus- 
try was won over so completely to belief 
in the value of research that today in- 
dividual companies spend far more on 
it than the Bureau does. The Bureau’s 
studies have covered virtually the entire 
field of petroleum production and re- 
fining, from well drilling to turning out 
the maximum volume of the most wanted 
products. A large part of its service to 
the oil industry today consists of assem- 
bling and correlating data obtained by 
the larger companies and making it 
available to the entire industry. That it 
is able to do this is largely because of the 
confidence, the fruit of years of experi- 
ence, which the companies have in the 
Bureau. They long ago learned that 
they could impart company secrets to the 
Bureau with no fear that they would be 
made known to their competitors. 
Largely because of the missionary work 
done by the Bureau, the oil industry is a 
leader in pooling scientific and technical 
discoveries. At the same time, the 
Bureau serves as the research depart- 
ment of the smaller companies, which 
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cannot afford to maintain research and 
engineering facilities of their own. Big 
and little oil companies alike look upon 
the Bureau’s publications and reports in 
the petroleum field with respect. 

Years ago the Bureau of Mines devel- 
oped a standard method of analyzing 
crude oils on a comparable basis which, 
with minor modifications, is used today. 
The importance of this lies in the fact 
that petroleum is not a uniform sub- 
stance which can be expressed by a uni- 
versal chemical formula. Instead, the 
chemical composition of crude oils from 
various fields varies widely. For in- 
stance, that found in my own and neigh- 
boring States, known as Pennsylvania- 
grade crude, yields more and higher- 
grade lubricants than oil from any other 
region. On the other hand, crudes from 
other areas may yield unusually high 
percentages of aviation gasoline, or jet 
fuel, or some other petroleum product 
that may be urgently needed. Victory 
in World War II, for instance, was aided 
materially by the Bureau’s discovery that 
some American crudes previously con- 
sidered unsuitable could be used for mak- 
ing high-octane gasoline for military 
planes. 

What the industry calls unitized op- 
eration of oil fields, which means co- 
operation of various well owners to with- 
draw oil no faster than the rate which 
will bring about maximum recovery 
under the conditions existing in the pro- 
ducing sands, was first advocated by the 
Bureau. It is today a general practice, 
because the oil companies have been con- 
vinced that following it will mean a 
greater return, in the long run, to com- 
petitive concerns with wells in a single 
field than would the early practice of 
each company getting out as much oil 
as it could as fast as it could. To the 
Nation, depending more and more upon 
petroleum products in peace and war, 
the spread of this practice has in effect 
meant a substantial increase in its oil 
reserves. 

Another Bureau of Mines activity 
which has increased our usable petro- 
leum reserves substantially is its research 
on secondary recovery. Secondary re- 
covery means forcing the oil in depleted 
producing formations to the wells by 
such methods as injecting natural gas, 
air, or water into the sands. The effect 
of such operations is to restore the pres- 
sure that originally made the formations 
productive. In some instances, the use 
of secondary recovery methods will make 
a depleted field produce more oil than it 
did during its original or primary pro- 
ductive period. In recent years, upon the 
advice of the Bureau, gas has been 
pumped back into newly discovered nat- 
ural reservoirs as the oil was withdrawn, 
so aS sO maintain the pressure and in- 
crease the percentage of oil that can be 
recovered without recourse to secondary 
recovery. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to know 
that one of the fields where secondary 
recovery methods have been and are be- 
ing used with gratifying results is the 
Bradford field of Pennsylvania, one of 
the oldest producing fields in the United 
States. 

The availability of natural gas over a 
large part of the country is due not a 
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little to pioneering by the Bureau of 
Mines, and today the Bureau conducts 
research that is of the utmost value to 
the natural-gas industry. When the Bu- 
reau began its petroleum and natural-gas 
work around 1912, an oil field could be 
recognized from afar by the flare of nat- 
ural gas being vented to the air and 
burned because no market was available. 
This waste of a natural resource shocked 
the conservation-minded officials and 
technologists of the Bureau, the more 
so when their studies disclosed the part 
that natural gas plays in forcing petro- 
leum to the surface. Over the years, the 
Bureau has studied the problems in- 
volved in transporting natural gas over 
long distances, including methods of pro- 
tecting pipelines from corrosion and pre- 
venting them from becoming clogged 
with hydrates that would be precipitated 
if the temperature of the gas fell below 
the dew point. 

As in other fields, Bureau of Mines re- 
search on petroleum and natural gas is 
confined principally to that which pri- 
vate industry will not or cannot under- 
take, either because it requires operation 
on a national scale or because it promises 
no immediate return. Among other 
things, the Bureau conducts studies of 
the thermodynamics of hydrocarbons, 
research that is so fundamental that I 
shall not even try to explain it. These 
studies are definitely long-range, and 
after Pearl Harbor the first thought of 
the Bureau was that they could be re- 
cessed for the duration in order to permit 
concentration upon problems that ap- 
peared more directly connected with 
prosecution of the war. This opinion 
was reversed when it was learned that 
the Armed Forces needed the data ob- 
tained by these studies so badly that if 
the Bureau dropped them, the Army and 
Navy would have to set up research units 
to resume them. 

We all know about the use of helium 
for inflating the blimps that did yeoman 
service in guarding our convoys against 
enemy submarines during World War II 
and the great airships with which the 
Navy experimented in the 1920’s and 
the early 1930’s. I wonder, however, if 
all of us are aware that the Bureau of 
Mines is the sole producer of helium, and 
that since it first undertook to extract 
this light, inert gas from the natural gas 
found in certain fields in the Southwest 
its cost has been reduced from $2,500 a 
cubic foot to slightly over a cent. It is 
interesting, too, to note that the Bureau 
has developed methods by which it is 
producing helium with a purity of 99.995 
percent, considerably above the 9944 9 
percent purity with which the adver- 
tisements for Ivory soap have made us 
familiar. 

The Bureau of Mines is the only ci- 
vilian agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment that conducts research on explo- 
sives and on the explosive hazards of 
industrial dusts, fumes, and gases, The 
value of this work to the national wel- 
fare would be hard to exaggerate. I 
have mentioned already the part played 
by the Bureau in developing permissible 
explosives for use in coal mines, and 
the contribution that this has made to 
coal-mine safety. I also have mentioned 
the discovery of the explosibility of bi- 
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tuminous-coal dust and the development 
of effective methods of rendering it inert 
by mixing the proper proportion of rock 
dust with it. 

Because by far the greatest user of 
nonmilitary explosives in this country 
is the mining and quarrying industry, the 
Bureau from its earliest days has been 
studying explosives for use in noncoal 
mines and quarries from the viewpoint 
of safety and efficiency. Liquid-oxygen 
explosives, for instance, which have 
found a wide field of usefulness in open- 
pit mining, were first introduced into 
this country by the Bureau of Mines. 
Chemical and physical studies of other 
commercial explosives have made it 
vastly easier for mine and quarry op- 
erators to select those which not only 
will involve the least risk of accident, 
but which also will produce the desired 
results most economically. For instance, 
blasting ore that must be crushed to fine 
size in the process of beneficiation pre- 
sents problems entirely different from 
those presented in blasting stone that is 
to be used as building material. Also 
a@ much greater volume of toxic fumes 
can be tolerated in quarrying and open- 
pit mining than in underground opera- 
tions. 

Besides studying explosives for non- 
military use, the Bureau of Mines at 
various times has engaged in special re- 
search for the Armed Forces. This 
work, of course, can be discussed only 
in the most general terms, but I assure 
you that it has proved most valuable. 
In addition, during the two World Wars, 
the Bureau of Mines was responsible for 
licensing and controlling the use of non- 
military explosives. To its efforts in this 
direction can be attributed much of the 
credit for our freedom from sabotage by 
the use of explosives during World War 
II, which is freshest in our memory. 
Incidentally, during World War II this 
work was under the immediate direc- 
tion of Jack Forbes, who is now Director 
of the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s studies of the flamma- 
bility of dusts, fumes, and gases have 
become increasingly important in recent 
years, as many substances formerly 
found only in laboratories have been 
utilized in industrial processes and in 
anesthetics. Besides determining the 
flammability of such substances and the 
conditions under which they will form 
explosive mixtures with air or oxygen, 
the Bureau has developed practical 
methods by which their ignition can be 
prevented, and by which the force of 
an explosion can be vented so as to 
cause minimum damage if one occurs. 
The importance of this work can be re=- 
alized when we remember that not only 
wood and grain dusts, but the powders 
of many metals, including magnesium, 
aluminum, and other supposedly non- 
flammable substances, will form explo- 
sive mixtures with air under the right 
conditions. 

We all remember the terrible disaster 
at Texas City, Tex., a few years ago, 
caused by the explosion of a shipload of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. The Bu- 
reau of Mines, after that disaster, was 
called upon to study the conditions un- 
der which this type of fertilizer would 
explode, It determined by exhaustive 
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experimentation that ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer can be detonated by heat alone, 
under certain conditions, and developed 
practical recommendations for storing 
and transporting this substance in such 
@ way as to minimize the danger. 

Just recently the Bureau has released 
a report which is of especial interest to 
me as a physician, which is important 
to every person who may have to under- 
go a surgical operation for which a gen- 
eral anesthetic is used, and which illus- 
trates the great practical value of the 
Bureau’s research in the field of explo- 
sives and explosions. It embodies the 
results of a thorough study of the igni- 
tion hazards presented by the accumu- 
lation of static electricity in hospital op- 
erating and delivery rooms where anes- 
thetics are administered. The study 
was undertaken, at the request of coop- 
erating hospitals, as the result of a 
number of operating-room explosions in 
eastern hospitals, some of them fatal 
to patients. The report not only sets 
forth the hazards, but it presents clear, 
concise, simple, and practical recommen- 
dations for avoiding them. It would be 
impossible to-overestimate the value of 
this single study, which potentially bene- 
fits every person in the United States. 
And this, remember, was only one of the 
innumerable studies that the Bureau of 
Mines is conducting continually. 

Equally incalculable are the benefits 
that may be expected to flow from fun- 
damental research on the phenomena 
and nature of flame upon which the Bu- 
reau has been engaged for a consider- 
able time. These studies are difficult 
if not impossible for a layman to un- 
derstand. However, they already have 
proved of great value to other scientists 
engaged in similar research, and they 
have contributed heavily to the develop- 
ment of effective measures for reducing 
the risk of explosions and fires not only 
in mines, but in plants ranging all the 
way from oil refineries to dry-cleaning 
establishments. 

METALLIC AND NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


The scientific, technologic, and eco- 
nomic research and investigations in the 
field of metallic and nonmetallic min- 
erals carried on by the Bureau of Mines 
through the years have proved of ines- 

imable value not only to the mining 
and metallurgical industries, but to the 
Nation itself. Between 1912 and 1915, 
for instance, the Bureau played an im- 
portant part in making radium available 
in this country for the treatment of 


cancer. At that time carnotite and other - 


radium-bearing ores from Colorado were 
being shipped abroad for treatment by 
a patented process. In cooperation with 
the National Radium Institute, the Bu- 
reau developed methods for treating the 
ore, including much that previously had 
been discarded as low grade. Later, it 
assisted in designing and operating a 
plant at Denver, Colo., where radium 
was extracted at a cost of less than $40,- 
000 a gram, compared with the then pre- 
vailing market price of from $100,000 to 
$120,000 a gram for imported radium. 
The Nation’s world leadership in the 
production of molybdenum, a ferro-alloy 
metal now high on the strategic list, and 
America’s attainment of virtual self- 
sufficiency in potash likewise are due 
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largely to pioneer investigations by the 
Bureau of Mines. Back in 1914 and 1915, 
the Bureau investigated deposits of 
molybdite in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, and the State of Washington, and 
wulfenite deposits in Arizona. The re- 
sults of these investigations, and of 
metallurgical studies on the treatment 
of the ores, resulted in the establish- 
ment of a small molybdenum-mining in- 
dustry. Subsequent studies by the Bu- 
reau and others disclosed the value of 
molybdenum in imparting strength and 
hardness to steel. The potash studies 
were conducted under a 5-year program 
authorized by the Congress as a result 
of the shortage of this fertilizer mineral 
experienced in World War I. By the 
early 1930’s private industry had become 
interested enough to undertake potash 
mining operations. Although normally 
the United States continued to import 
considerable potash, during World War 
II the domestic industry was able to meet 
all demands with little increase in price. 

Because its field is Nation-wide, the 
Bureau has been able to contribute sub- 
stantially to the improvement of mining 
and metallurgical methods not only by 
publishing the results of its own re- 
search, but also by familiarizing the in- 
dustry as a whole with improved methods 
and equipment used in various parts of 
the country. In instance after instance 
companies have appealed to the Bureau 
to help them in solving knotty problems, 
the Bureau in return asking—and re- 
ceiving—permission to make the results 
available to the industry as a whole. In 
consequence, the advance of mining and 
metallurgical technology in the United 
States has been more rapid than it 
otherwise could have been. This stood 
the Nation in good stead when our en- 
try into World War II made an endless 
flow of metals and minerals imperative 
for our very survival, and it is standing 
it in good stead today when we are arm- 
ing ourselves and our allies in the hope 
of averting world war III or, if that can- 
not be done, of putting ourselves in a 
position to win it. 

From the passage of the Strategic 
Materials Act of 1939 until the estab- 
lishment of the mineral-exploration 
program now being administered by the 
Defense Minerals Exploration Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Mines carried on 
thousands of exploration projects in 
search for deposits of strategic and criti- 
cal metals and minerals. The Bureau 
specialized in forlorn hopes, of source. 
It conducted its exploration projects in 
areas where private industry was un- 
willing to operate. Often the results 
were negative, but in many instances 
previously unknown ore deposits were 
disclosed. Most of these were marginal 
or submarginal, but this does not par- 
ticularly disturb the Bureau, which is 
strongly aware that the waste rock of 
today is likely to be the commercial ore 
of tomorrow. Occasionally the Bureau’s 
exploration projects disclosed large ore 
bodies that could be exploited immedi- 
ately; the great San Manuel copper de- 
posit of Arizona is one of these. 

The Bureau’s metallurgical research, 
carried on sometimes alone but often in 
cooperation with industry or with edu- 
cational institutions and private research 
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organizations, likewise has strengthened 
the Nation both economically and mili- 
tarily. It has contributed, for instance, 
to the developments as a result of which 
ore containing less than 1 percent of 
copper is now yielding most of our do- 
mestic supply of that strategic metal, 
whereas not so long ago ore containing 
less than 5 or 6 percent copper was dis- 
carded as waste rock. 

The Bureau’s most dramatic metallur- 
gical development in recent years have 
been the development of ductile titani- 
um and ductile zirconium. After learn- 
ing how to produce ductile titanium, 
which is a corrosion-resistant metal 
half as heavy and twice as strong as steel, 
the Bureau provided samples to indus- 
trial concerns and research organiza- 
tions, asking them to find out what it 
could be used for. The results were en- 
couraging, so much so that private in- 
dustry has taken up production of the 
metal. The Bureau is now seeking a less 
expensive method of producing it—ti- 
tanium metal still is costly—and also is 
studying its alloys. It is quite possible 
that titanium stands today where alu- 
minum did early in the century, when it 
was still a rare metal. : 

The Armed Forces have shown con- 
siderable interest in ductile titanium, 
and also in ductile zirconium, another 
corrosion-resistant metal. Zirconium 
metal has not yet gotten into commercial 
production, but last year, at the request 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Bureau of Mines doubled its capacity for 
producing it. Zirconium likewise is now 
expensive, but continued research may 
be expected to bring down the cost, and 
new uses undoubtedly will be found as 
this happens and the supply becomes 
more. ample. 

Vanadium is a ferro-alloy metal that 
stands high on the strategic list. Re- 
search now being conducted by the Bu- 
reau promises not only to increase our 
supply of this metal but also to lead to a 
more abundant and less costly supply of 
fertilizer for the west. A satisfactory 
method of mining extensive deposits of 
vanadium-bearing phosphate rock has 
been worked out, and the Bureau is now 
studying methods of producing phos- 
phoric acid from the ore, while recover- 
ing vanadium as a byproduct. The 
development of a satisfactory process 
will benefit the Nation by utilizing a now 
dormant natural resource and by adding 
to the supply of vanadium for the steel 
industry. Without recovery of the 
vanadium, incidentally, the phosphate 
deposits could not be worked under 
present economic conditions. 

Manganese is another metal indis- 
pensable for steel production. We ob- 
tain all but about 10 percent of our 
requirements from abroad, and we sim- 
ply cannot get along without it. Wehave 
vast deposits of manganese ores within 
our borders, but unfortunately virtually 
all our domestic resources are low grade. 
The Bureau of Mines, together with the 
steel industry, is vigorously seeking to 
develop methods for mining and treat- 
ing our domestic deposits so as to obtain 
@& manganese product that will be ac- 
ceptable to the industry. The problems 
both of mining engineering and of metal- 
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lurgy are formidable. Nonetheless, con- 
siderable progress has been made toward 
their solution, and there is no reason to 
doubt ultimate success. 

During World War II, the Bureau of 
Mines developed a method for producing 
pure manganese metal electrolytically 
from low-grade ores. Pure manganese 
metal is something that few people, even 
few metallurgists, have ever seen, The 
customary form in which manganese is 
added to a steel melt is as ferromanga- 
nese or spiegeleisen. However, tests con- 
ducted by cooperating steel companies 
showed that electrolytic manganese 
could be used effectively as ferromanga. 
nese or spiegel. Indeed a small quan- 
tity of it is now being produced com- 
mercially. 

Under authorization of the Congress, 
the Bureau is now constructing a pilot 
plant at Boulder City, Nev., where vari- 
ous methods will be tried in an effort to 
produce a manganese product accepta- 
ble to the steel industry from ore from 
the big deposit at Artillery Peak, Ariz., 
where the Bureau has been developing 
a satisfactory mining method, and from 
other low-grade deposits. 

In cooperation with the steel industry, 
the Bureau has been studying the utili- 
zation of another great potential source 
of manganese—open-hearth steel fur- 
mace slag—and already has demon- 
strated that this is technically feasible. 
The Bureau and the industry now are 
cooperating to make the process eco- 
nomic. The reason that steel-furnace 
slag is a rich potential source of man- 


ganese is that this metal serves a double 
purpose in steel-making. It is a scaven- 
ger as well as an alloy metal. It is essen- 
tial as a deoxidizer, and it has no known 


substitute as a desulfurizer. The result 
is that of the 12 to 14 pounds of man- 
ganese used in making each ton of steel, 
about 5 pounds is lost in the slag. The 
slag itself is a waste product; but the 
manganese it contains could be a tre- 
mendous factor in waging an all-out war. 
Recovery of that manganese, moreover, 
would be a decidedly conservational 
measure in peacetime, once an economi- 
cal way of obtaining it has been devised. 
Incidentally, it pleases me to know that 
anthracite is being considered as fuel 
for the special-type blast furnace to be 
used in the process, a development that 
would help my own part of Pennsylvania 
as well as helping to conserve our 
coking-coal resources. 

The Bureau of Mines does not con- 
fine its research to metals, however. 
Sheet mica and block tale are two non- 
metallic minerals essentials for much 
electrical and electronic equipment, and 
our resources of both of these materials 
are far lower than our requirements. 
The Bureau has been conducting re- 


* search on these two commodities, and it 


has discovered that mica can be pro- 
duced synthetically from plentiful raw 
materials. There is still considerable 
work to be done before it will be possible 
to produce synthetic mica in sheets of 
the size required, but progress toward 
that end is being made and in view of 
the record, I am confident that success 
lies ahead. Other experiments are in 
progress looking toward the development 
of a feasible method for making talc 
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blocks out of powdered tale of grades 
with which we are well endowed. Here 
again, my confidence in the Bureau of 
Mines, based on study of its record over 
the years, forces me to predict ultimate 
success, possibly much sooner than any- 
one now believes possible, 
ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL STUDIES 


Although the economic and statistical 
research conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines is closely integrated with its scien- 
tific and technologic research and its ed- 
ucational and training activities, I have 
chosen to discuss it separately because I 
wish to emphasize its importance ts the 
mineral industries, to the various agen- 
cies of Government and to the American 
people. The Bureau is the principal 
source of data on which the decisions of 
which mineral commodities should be 
purchased for the national stockpile, and 
how much of each. Its data, at the pres- 
ent time, are basic to the Government’s 
programs of price control and allocation 
of materials, so far as these deal with 
mineral commodities. The decisions as 
to which minerals to include in the pro- 
gram of Government aid to private in- 
dustry in exploration for new reserves 
also are based upon data regarding pro- 
duction, imports and consumption of 
mineral commodities gathered by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The Bureau of Mines relies upon in- 
dustry for a great part of the informa- 
tion on which its public reports, includ- 
ing the authoritative minerals yearbook, 
and its confidential reports for the Mu- 
nitions Board and the various other 
agencies concerned with industrial mo- 
bilization are based. That the necessary 
data are freely given, with no fear that 
the bureau will publish or otherwise use 
them in such a way as to disclose infor- 
mation regarding the activities of indi- 
vidual companies that might aid their 
competitors, speaks volumes for the rep- 
utation for integrity that the bureau has 
earned over the years. 

Not only do the Bureau’s economic and 
statistical studies assist industry and 
other Government agencies in program- 
ing their activities. The data obtained 
also guide the Bureau itself in deciding 
where to place most emphasis in its 
scientific and technologic research, and 
which problems should be deferred at a 
given time. Its statistics on fatalities 
and injuries in the mineral industries, 
moreover, indicate the hazards requiring 
most emphasis in its education and 
training programs. 

SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


To give industry the know-how to 
provide suitable substitutes for petro- 
leum, Congress in 1944 authorized the 
Bureau of Mines to conduct continuous, 
long-range research in the producticn 
of motor fuels and other products from 
coal and oil shale. This pregram will 
eventually provide industry with engi- 
neering and cost data needed to develop 
a synthetic liquid fuels industry aimed 
at supplementing the Nation’s oil re- 
serves and conserving its petroleum re- 
sources. 

During 1951, development of processes 
for producing liquid fuels from coal and 
oil shale reached the point where Sec- 
retary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman 
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recommended the establishment of a 
few commercial plants by private in- 
dustry, with such Government assistance 
as is available under existing legisla- 
tion. 

Various phases of research on the pro- 
duction of synthetic liquid fuels from 
coal are now in progress at Louisiana, 
Mo., Bruceton, Pa., and Morgantown, 
W. Va. Study of the gasification of lig- 
nite at Denver, Colo., and Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., also promises to be of value in 
the development of a coal-based syn- 
thetic liquid-fuels industry. The Bureau 
and the Alabama Power Co. also 
have conducted underground coal gasi- 
fication experiments at Gorgas, Ala. 

Oii-shale research is conducted at 
Rifle, Colo., where the Bureau operates 
an experimental oil-shale mine and an 
oil-shale demonstration plant that has 
successfully produced shale-oil gaso- 
line and Diesel fuel. Laboratory re- 
search also is under way at the Petro- 
leum and Oil-Shale Experiment Station 
at Laramie, Wyo. 

To convert American coals to oil, the 
Bureau has been working on two basic 
processes: The direct hydrogenatiori or 
Bergius-I. G. Farben process; and the 
gas synthesis or indirect Fischer-Tropsch 
process. These processes are comple- 
mentary rather than competitive, and 
the liquid products that each is best 
adapted to produce range all the way 
from heavy fuel oils for ships and in- 
dustry to jet fuels and aviation gasoline. 

The Bureau’s $10,000,000 coal hydro- 
genation demonstration plant at Louisi- 
ana, Mo., was designed for pressures up 


to 10,300 pounds per square inch in two 


major operations. There are: Liquid- 
phase hydrogenation, which converts the 
liquefied coal to gasoline and byprod- 
ucts. Basically, the design of this plant 
follows that of the German units that 
supplied virtually all of the aviation gas- 
oline used by the Nazi air force during 
the war. Many improvements devel- 
oped in American research laboratories 
have been incorporated. 

Improved results in producing syn- 
thetic liquid fuels by coal hydrogenation 
were obtained during 1951 at this plant. 
In one test, 2,600 tons of Kentucky coal 
were converted to 336,000 gallons of syn- 
thetic oil for vapor-phase processing to 
high-octane gasoline. 

Many important chemicals can be 
produced through coal hydrogenation. 
A single 30,000-barrel-a-day plant could 
increase the Nation’s benzene produc- 
tion 20 percent and at the same time 
contribute the following chemicals for 
Gefense: Toluene and xylene for avia- 
tion gasoline and explosives, tar acids 
for plastics, naphthalene for protective 
coatings, ammonia for fertilizer and ex- 
plosives, together with sulfur and pyri- 
dine. 

Two integrated test runs in the newly 
completed gas-synthesis demonstration 
plant at Louisiana, Mo., first of its kind 
in this country, were conducted last 
year. This plant includes a ton-per- 
hour oxygen-production unit, a gasifica- 
tion unit, a synthesis-gas-purification 
unit, and product recovery and refinery 
facilities. 

In the gas-synthesis process, coal is 
converted to synthesis gas composed of 
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carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and 
this, in turn, is converted into oil by 
passing it over an iron catalyst. Syn- 
thesis gas accounts for about 60 to 70 
percent of the cost of gasoline produced 
from coal by the gas-synthesis process. 
This fact points up the importance of 
reducing the cost of gas production. 
During a recent test run, more than 52,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas-synthesis gas 
was made and treated to yield synthetic 
fuel products. 

Economical gasification of coal is the 
greatest problem remaining to be solved 
in connection with developing the gas- 
synthesis process to the point where pri- 
vate industry might be interested in 
adopting it for converting coal to oil. 
The Bureau first began studying this and 
other synthetic-fuels processes at Pitts- 
burgh in 1928, but the present extensive 
research did not begin until 1944. 

At Gorgas, Ala., gas generated by 
burning unmined coal was used to run 
a gas turbine as part of the second field- 
scale underground gasification experi- 
ment of the Bureau and the Alabama 
Power Co. This is an excellent example 
of the Bureau’s cooperation with private 
industry. 

For nearly 42 years the Bureau of 
Mines has been carrying out its mandate 
to conserve human and natural resources 
in the mineral and allied industries. 
They have been years ripe with achieve- 
ment and rich with promise. Unceas- 
ingly, the Bureau has spread the gospel 
of safety, economy, efficiency, and pre- 
vention of waste. Because its preach- 
ments always are based upon exhaustive 
studies that have established their 
soundness, the industry receives them 
with growing respect. Because the Bu- 
reau has established and maintained a 
reputation for absolute integrity, com- 
panies time and time again have given it 
their most closely guarded secrets, secure 
in the knowledge that they were not in 
any way jeopardizing their competitive 
position. 

Cooperation always has been the key- 
note of the Bureau’s policy—cooperation 
with other Government agencies, coop- 
eration with State departments working 
in its field, cooperation with schools and 
colleges, cooperation with all segments 
of industry, cooperation with workers’ 
organizations. That this cooperation 
has borne fruit is shown by declining 
accident rates, growing efficiency in the 
extraction, treatment and utilization of 
metals, minerals and mineral fuels, and 
increasing use of plentiful mineral raw 
materials in place of scarce ones, not as 
inferior substitutes, but as equal, often 
superior, replacements. 

One of the Bureau’s most notable ac- 
complishments has been to convince the 
mineral industries of the value of re- 
search. The fruits of this are seen in the 
elaborate research organizations that 
have been built up by individual compa- 
nies and by various industry associations, 
The growing extent to which members 
of the mineral industries exchange tech- 
nical data through papers presented be- 
fore scientific and technical societies and 
through articles contributed to the trade 
and technical press illustrates the extent 
to which the Bureau’s example of coop- 
eration has been followed to the benefit 
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not only of the mineral industries but 
also of the economy and security of this 
Nation. These are a few of the reasons 
behind my conviction that, dollar for 
dollar, none of the money that we ap- 
propriate here buys more for the Ameri- 
can people than the modest sums that 
we set aside for the Federal Bureau of 
Mines. 
ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa: Established on a modest 
scale in 1920 and enlarged over the years, 
the Bureau’s Southern Experiment Sta- 
tion on the campus of the University of 
Alabama at Tuscaloosa carries on a 
broad program of research and investi- 
gation designed to help solve the mineral 
problems of the Southeast. This in- 
cludes work on the raw-material prob- 
lem of the area’s iron and steel industry, 
such as finding more efficient methods 
of utilizing the brown- and red-iron ores 
of the district, especially the ores of high 
silica content which pose special bene- 
ficiation problems. Research on the 
preparation and carbonization of coal 
also is an integral part of the work here. 
A new flotation process developed at Tus- 
caloosa is now used commercially in 
several coal washeries of the Birming- 
ham district. An experimental coke 
oven is used for testing carbonizing prop- 
erties of southeastern coals. The engi- 
neering staff at Tuscaloosa has investi- 
gated rutile and ilmenite deposits and 
marked out several million tons of re- 
serves in the Florida beach sands from 
which the new metal, titanium, can 
be extracted. The Tuscaloosa station 
serves as a focal point for mineral in- 
vestigations and metallurgical research 
for several Southeastern States. 

Birmingham: Headquarters for the 
health and safety activities of the Bu- 
reau in the Southeastern States is at 
Birmingham, All types of mines and 
mineral industry plants are served from 
Florida to Tennessee, such as coal-mine 
inspection, investigations of mine acci- 
dents and hazards, safety training and 
instruction, surveys of occupational 
health conditions, investigation and con- 
trol of fires and explosions, and other 
activities for developing improvements 
in safety practices and conditions. The 
large coal and iron mines and plants sur- 
rounding Birmingham permit close con- 
tact cooperation with State agencies and 
other groups working toward safer in- 
dustries. 

Gorgas: A field-scale demonstration 
program at Gorgas is developing a satis- 
factory method of gasifying coal under- 
ground, which offers obvious economic 
advantages of utilizing bituminous-coal 
beds that could not be mined by conven- 
tional methods. This work has been 
going on for several years in cooperation 
with the Alabama Power Co. 

In a third underground coal-gasifica- 
tion experiment started last year, elec- 
tricity is being used to burn the coal, 
which permits all work to be carried on 
from the surface. In general, the re- 
sults are superior to those obtained from 
previous methods. Designed to utilize 
thin and isolated seams of coal which 
cannot be mined economically by con- 
ventional methods, this experiment has 
attracted world-wide interest. 
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ARIZONA 


Tucson: The bulk of the research by 
the Bureau of Mines on the treatment of 
copper ores has centered at its South- 
west Experiment Station in Tucson, and 
results have been outstanding. In re- 
cent years a major project has been the 
concentration of mixed oxide-sulfide 
copper ores. Ores from many south- 
western deposits have been the subject 
of various lines of attack, including both 
flotation and leaching processes. A ma- 
jor development from this research has 
been a catalytic oxidation method for 
the production of hydrometallurgical- 
grade sulfuric acid from sulfur dioxide 
gases, such as are available in abundance 
wherever sulfide ores are smelted. 
This has economic significance in the 
treatment of manganese ores as well as 
oxidized copper ores. An exploratory 
project of the Bureau of Mines, followed 
by much more drilling by a private com- 
pany, has established a reserve of nearly 
a half billion tons of copper ore in Pinal 
County, Ariz. Investigation of the Artil- 
lery Peak manganese deposits by the staff 
at Tucson included core drilling and un- 
derground development. The results, 
supplemented by extensive exploration 
by private interests, have made the ore 
reserves of this large and important de- 
posit known with a considerable degree 
of certainty. A pilot plant for treating 
the Artillery Peak manganese ores is 
now under construction. Bureau of 
Mines research on titanium began in 
1838 at Tucson. The general purpose 
was to devise a practicable method of 
producing ductile titanium. After a 
critical survey of all previous work and 
a series of exploratory experiments the 
process involving magnesium reduction 
of titanium tetrachloride was selected as 
the most suitable for development. The 
project was then transferred to the lab- 
oratory at Salt Lake City, where better 
facilities were available for further re- 
search. In succeeding years the Bureau 
developed a successful method for pro- 
ducing ductile titanium and helped 
launch this new metal on its commer- 
cial career. 

Phoenix: The Phoenix office super- 
vises accident prevention and health ac- 
tivities in the metal-mining districts of 
Arizona and New Mexico, including in- 
spection service for coal mines on Gov- 
ernment-leased and Indian lands. 

The Bureau representatives cooperate 
and provide leadership in programs to 
stimulate safe operation of small mines. 
Bureau cooperation extends to strongly 
established safety departments and asso- 
ciations of the larger mining companies. 

ARKANSAS 


Bauxite: Various research problems 
concerning bauxite—the principal ore of 
aluminum—are worked out in a labora- 
tory and pilot mill at Bauxite. This 
plant was an outgrowth of the bauxite 
exploration by the Bureau of Mines 
starting in 1941. The results of tests on 
low-grade bauxite ores have indicated 
several possibilities of employing milling 
to advantage in combination with other 
processing methods. A recent report 
from the Bauxite laboratory describes a 
simple method for treating high-iron 
bauxite to recover a low-iron abrasive- 
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grade product and a high-iron product 
which is suitable for extraction by Bayer 
alumina plants. An investigation on the 
black sand residue of the Hurricane Creek 
alumina plant, Reynolds Metals, Arkan- 
sas, demonstrated that 100 tons of mer- 
chantable iron ore and 45 tons of low=- 
grade ilmenite concentrates can be re- 
covered per day as byproducts from the 
operation of this plant. Preliminary 
analyses indicate that the black sands 
associated with Arkansas bauxite contain 
more columbium than many of the ma- 
terials now being considered as colum- 
bium ores. The drilling program of the 
Bureau of Mines in Arkansas has indi- 
cated 21,000,000 tons of comparatively 
high-grade bauxite, 36,000,000 tons of 
lower-grade bauxite, and 70,000,000 tons 
of bauxitic clay. 
CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco: A petroleum field office 
at San Francisco conducts research in 
petroleum production not only to im- 
prove the methods of developing and op- 
erating fields in California but also on 
the advancement of methods of intro- 
ducing energy from the surface to drive 
oil to wells in fields where the natural 
energy is depleted. Both phases of the 
work increase ultimate recovery of oil. 
The San Francisco office, through its 
contact with Bureau establishments in 
other regions, is doing much to bring in- 
formation concerning such methods to 
the attention of operators in California 
and in modifying the metheds to suit 
the conditions. San Francisco is also 
regional headquarters for region III of 
the Bureau, covering California and 
Nevada. 

Berkeley: Safety and health activities 
in all the mineral industries except coal 
mining in region III are directed through 
the Berkeley office. The scattered and 
isolated condition of the majority of 
mines and plants increases the difficulty 
of providing the Bureau’s services. Bu- 
reau representatives cooperate with 
State agencies and with experts of the 
casualty insurance companies to elim- 
inate hazards and to inform managers 
and employees on safe methods of 
working. 

In addition a laboratory at Berkeley 
is equipped with a staff of scientific 
workers and special equipment for de- 
termining the thermochemical proper- 
ties of metallic and other inorganic com- 
pounds. The results of studies made at 
the Berkeley laboratory have been pub- 
lished in Bureau of Mines bulletins, 
which are known and used by metal- 
lurgists and physical chemists all over 
the world. 

Redding: In a pilot plant at Redding, 
comprehensive study is under way to 
measure the influence of various impuri- 
ties such as sulfur, phosphorus and 
Silica on the hot working of steels and 
the compensating effects of alloy metals. 
The entire program is to determine the 
amount of manganese required to offset 
the detrimental effects of sulfur and pos- 
sibly demonstrate that important quan- 
tities of manganese can be conserved if 
the sulfur is more completely eliminated 
from steel. A prime objective is to de- 
termine the minimum manganese re- 
quired for steel with known sulfur con- 
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tent to give the metal the desired hot 
working characteristics. 

Los Angeles: Statistics for petroleum 
supply and demand on the west coast 
are issued from a petroleum field office 
at Los Angeles. 

COLORADO 


Denver: Accident prevention and 
health activities in other Southwestern 
and Rocky Mountain States are directed 
from the Denver headquarters, including - 
coal-mine inspection, investigation of 
mine accidents, control and extinguish- 
ment of mine fires, and all of the advi- 
sory and instruction services. Fires - 
have been controlled or extinguished in 
coal beds on public lands, Eleven fires 
in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 
have been extinguished or controlled. 

At the Denver station, a fluidized proc- 
ess of drying and carbonizing western 
non-coking coals at low temperatures 
has been developed and is now being put 
into commercial application to provide 
fuel for a power plant of the Texas Power 
& Light Co., which will supply electricity 
for the new plant of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America at Rockdale, Tex. In 
this development, cheaply mined and 
processed Texas lignite will supply fuel 
as well as tar and chemical products at 
prices estimated to be fully competitive 
with Texas oil and gas. Another pro- 
gram involving the up-grading and im- 
proving of Alaskan sub-bituminous coals 
is also receiving attention at Denver. 

The driving of the Leadville Drainage 
Tunnel has been under the supervision 
of the Denver Office. Begun during 
World War II at the behest of the War 
Production Board and with a special ap- 
propriation by Congress, the project was 
recessed at the end of the war prior to 
any effective drainage of the once pro- 
ductive mining area. With the advent 
of the Korean situation, Congress pro- 
vided funds to resume the driving of the 
tunnel. The Leadville Tunnel has been 
completed and to take the results have 
exceeded expectations, 

Rifle: In an experimental shale mine 
and demonstration plant at Rifle, the 
Bureau is demonstrating the technical 
and economic feasibility of utilizing oil 
shale resources to produce liquid fuels by 
actual operation of plants large enough 
to provide accurate and reliable informa- 
tion pertaining to material and man- 
power requirements as well as construc- 
tion and operation costs. Here, shale 
mining studies which produced such out- 
standing results in the past are continu- 
ing although on a limited scale. Devel- 
opment of a successful rotary drill bit to 
replace the percussion drilling methods 
previously used is nearing reality: In 
addition to the mining studies, construc- 
tion was started last year on a demon- 
stration-scale gas-combustion retort 
having a capacity of about 300 tons of 
shale per day. This plant is expected to 
be in operation in the summer of 1952. 
The gas combustion process, which was 
developed at Rifle, offers a means of re- 
torting shale at high through-put rates 
with very low plant investment. 

ILLINOIS 


Benton: Coal-mine inspection and ac- 
cident-prevention educational activities 
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are carried on in southern Illinois, from 
a field office at Benton. 


INDIANA 


Vincennes: A large area including In- 
diana, Illinois, and western Kentucky is 
served by the Vincennes branch head- 
quarters. The predominant activities 
are coal-mine inspection, first-aid and 
mine-rescue training, accident-preven- 
tion courses, and cooperation and assist- 
ance in local safety programs. Metal 
and nonmetal mines within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Vincennes office also receive 
assistance in improving safety practices, 

IOWA 


Ames: Coal-mine inspection and acci- 
dent-prevention activities are carried on 
in the Iowa coal fields from an office at 
Ames. 

KANSAS 

Otis: The Bureau operates a helium 
plant at Otis and like the Exell, Tex., 
plant, it processes gas en route to fuel 
markets. The Otis plant supplies a sub- 
stantial demand for helium and at the 
same time its operation is a conserva- 
tion measure, saving helium that would 
otherwise be lost. 

KENTUCKY 


Barbourville: A substation at Bar- 
bourville facilitates service to the coal 
mining industry in eastern Kentucky in 
the vicinity of Barbourville. Coal-mine 
inspection, first-aid and mine-rescue 
training, safety courses for miners and 
officials, first-aid contests, and partici- 
pation in the programs of local mine 
safety organizations comprise the regu- 
lar activities. 

MARYLAND 


College Park: The Eastern Experiment 
Station on the campus of the University 
of Maryland at College Park is the cen- 
ter of a wide range of research and pilot 

. plant activities in many phases of the 
Bureau’s work. Included are safety 
problems in the minerals industries, such 
as roof control in mines, which is being 
attacked through exhaustive studies of 
rock pressures, roof bolting to support 
the roof, and related activities. Physi- 
cists, engineers, and technicians at Col- 
lege Park are conducting a type of in- 
vestigation that seems highly theoretical 
but has had many surprisingly practical 
applications. The broad purpose is to 
bring the powerful tools of physical 
theory to bear on mine engineering as 
they long since have in the fields of 
mechanical, civil, and electrical engi- 
neering. The sciences and techniques of 
mechanics and electronics may seem re- 
mote from practical hard-rock mining, 
but a number of mining problems have 
been solved by their application. Elec- 
trical strain gages have traced the pas- 
sage of explosive shocks through the rock 
surrounding blast holes, and measured 
their violence. The imminence of dan- 
gerous cave-ins attending pillar removal 
in mines has been reliably foretold 
by microseismic recorders. Model-size 
structures of mine rock have been tested 
for strength in a large, specially designed 
centrifuge. “ 

Exploration of iron-ore deposits in 
the Eastern States, particularly in New 
York, by engineers directed from College 
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Park have met with considerable suc- 
cess. Production of magnetic iron ore 
has expanded several hundred percent 
since 1940. 

Research to find methods of utilizing 
the manganese ores of Aroostook County, 
Maine, is carried on at College Park. 
Continued core drilling and trenching 
by the Bureau has proved that the 
Aroostook reserves, although low grade 
and refractory, are of such magnitude as 
to constitute a great natural resource if 
means can be found to utilize them. 

At the College Park station, the Bu- 
reau is also conducting research on the 
recovery of metals from secondary ma- 
terials. It is the aim of this program to 
develop methods adaptable to the re- 
quirements of the secondary metals in- 
dustry whereby losses can be prevented. 
A degree of success has been achieved, 
as for example in the filtering or cen- 
trifuging of molten alloys and in the in- 
vestigation of vacuum distillafion proc- 
esses that is attracting the favorable 
attention of smelting and refining com- 
panies. 

To obtain more information about 
titanium, a new lightweight and strong 
metal which the Bureau of Mines has 
taken the lead in developing, the College 
Park station metallurgists are fabricat- 
ing pieces of titanium for field testing 
by the armed services. Further knowl- 
edge of the physical and engineering 
properties of titanium and titanium-base 
alloys is the object of continuing re- 
search. Other phases of the project re- 
late to development of a titanium elec- 
troplating process, and the discovery of 
a refractory material that can withstand 
the attack of molten titanium. Weld- 
ing techniques developed by the Bureau 
of Mines have made it possible to use ti- 
tanium in the fabrication of several items 
of military equipment. 

College Park serves as a center for in- 
vestigation and collection of informa- 
tion on explosions other than mine ex- 
plosions, and explosion and fire hazards 
in the mineral industries. These haz- 
ards of explosion and fire include me- 
tallic dusts, organic dusts, gases, and va- 
pors. Testing facilities in connection 
with these studies are available at the 
laboratories in Pittsburgh. Investiga- 
tions, demonstrations, and papers on 
these hazards and their control are in 
demand by industrial groups and Gov- 
ernment agencies throughout the United 
States. This service of the Bureau is 
carried on in close cooperation with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
other national organizations. 

During the past year at College Park, 
surveys and tests to improve efficiency 
of Federal fuel-burning equipment, rang- 
ing from small domestic-type stokers to 
large central stations, were made for 
various Federal agencies; services on 
more than 200 special problems were 
given some 40 different Federal agencies. 
A Federal standard for Pennsylvania an- 
thracite was developed. In serving thou- 
sands of Federal boiler plants on boiler- 
water conditioning, more than 9,500 sam- 
ples of boiler water were analyzed and 
recommendations made as to chemical 
treatment. This work is saving the 
Federal Government millions of dollars. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: A field office recently opened 
at Boston will conduct a minerals re- 
sources survey for the New England 
States and New York. 

MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis: At the North Central 
Fxperiment Station at Minneapolis, the 
Bureau is working on the development 
of low-grade iron ores and taconites to 
augment the Nation’s iron-ore supply. 
Methods of ore dressing and agglomera- 
tion, and other knotty problems, are be- 
ing solved against the day when the de- 
posits of high-grade, direct-shipping ore 
become exhausted. Minneapolis also is 
helping solve the manganese problem. 
The reserves of manganiferous-bearing 
material in the Cuyuna Range are be- 
lieved to be the most significant domestic 
source. Results to date have shown the 
presence of large reserves of manganif- 
erous material amenable to treatment 
for producing a ferromanganese product 
by several methods. This study is an 
important adjunct to the metallurgical 
research program in that it provides the 
data on the location and quantities of 
material available to specific processes. 
A pilot plant is now under construction 
at Minneapolis to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of recovering a ferrograde man- 
fanese product by methods which have 
been successfully developed and em- 
ployed on a laboratory scale. 

Compilation and evaluation of all data 
bearing on ore reserves of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley—in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Iowa—has been a continuing activ- 
ity of the Minneapolis station for several 
years. Although still not quite complete, 
this atlas is proving its value in encour- 
aging local mining companies to expand 
production. 

Duluth: The station at Duluth pro- 
vides the services of Bureau safety en- 
gineers and instructors to small and 
large metal-mining operations in the 
several States of tne upper Mississippi 
Valley. Safety programs of the Lake 
Superior iron-mining companies and 
those of the copper and lead-zinc mines 
nearby are given full support. Bitumi- 
nous-coal and lignite-mine insvection is 
conducted in North Dakota, Michigan, 


and Iowa. 
MISSCURI 


Louisiana: The Bureau’s coal-to-oil 
demonstration plant operated at Louisi- 
ana is designed to determine cost and en- 
gineering data on producing synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal. Design based on 
pilot-plant data and operation of rela- 
tively large-scale experimental plants 
here are intended to stimulate commer- 
cial practice. In addition, these plants 
prove the operability of new processes. 
There are two plants: One produced 
liquid fuels by the hydrogenation of coal; 
the other, by a gas-synthesis plant, which 
includes coal gasification as well as syn- 
thesis gas conversion, are now getting 
under way. Design of the synthesis-gas 
conversion plant is based on a process 
developed through the pilot-plant stage 
in the Bureau’s laboratories at the Pitts- 
burgh station. With the second year of 
operation completed at the coal hydro- 
genation demonstration plant, over 5,000 
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tons of coal have been processed during 
a total of about 180 operating days. The 
350,000 gallons of gasoline produced were 
shipped to the military services for test- 
ing and performance of the fuel proved 
to be entirely satisfactory. 

Rolla: The Mississippi Valley Experi- 
ment Station at Rolla conducts a broad 
program of research and investigation in 
minerals, dealing with many strategic 
and critical materials. For instance, a 
diamond-drilling investigation, conduct- 
ed in Arkansas, helped to verify the ex- 
istence of several million tons of barite 
ore in one deposit. The direct result was 
the construction by private industry of 
greatly expanded mining and milling 
plants in that area, which is now the 
largest source of barite. Long-continued 
studies of the zinc-lead ore reserves of 
the tri-State district—Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri—have resulted in au- 
thoritative publications on this subject, 
and in the creation of a central file or 
catalog that is an invaluable source of 
geologic and engineering data to guide 
mining operaticns in the area. The de- 
velopment at Rolla of new zinc-base al- 
loys containing copper and electrolytic 
manganese offers possible substitutes for 
bronzes containing scarcer and more 
critical materials. Because of naval ap- 
plications, the Bureau of Ships became 
actively interested in this project, and 
samples of the alloys were submitted to 
tests by the Bureau of Standards and in 
other laboratories. At the present time 
a continued and somewhat more funda- 
mental program of research on these 
materials is being supported jointly by 
the Bureau and the Navy Department. 
Magnesium-base alloys containing lith- 
ium and aluminum are known to have 
certain excellent mechanical properties 
but are subject to rapid deterioration. 
A project, not yet completed at Rolla 
suggested a solution of the difficulty, 
through the adoption of special melting 
and casting techniques. As zinc ores are 
a major source of the highly important 
metal germanium, as well as cadmium, 
an investigation is being made at the 
Rolla station on improved methods of 
recovering these elements from zinc con- 
centrates prior to smelting. Progress 
has been made by way of a fuming _or 
volatilization method. 

MONTANA 


Billings: A field office has been estab- 
lished at Billings for coal-mine inspec- 
tion and accident-prevention education- 
al activities in the Montana coal fields. 

NEVADA , 


Reno: The Reno station administers 
the mining activities of the Bureau of 
Mines in California and Nevada, in- 
cluding the examination and develop- 
ment of mineral deposits to encourage 
production of mineral commodities, par- 
ticularly those of strategic importance. 
Facilities at the Reno station include 
the hydrometallurgical and ore-dress- 
ing laboratory, in which are conducted 
beneficiation tests on ore samples, and 
developing processes for exploitation of 
ore deposits. A recent accomplishment 
is the development of an improved 
method of recovering gold and silver 
absorbed by activated carbon from cy- 
anide solution and pulp. Numerous 
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mercury deposits in California and Ne- 
vada, as well as Oregon and some other 
States, were explored by engineers of 
the Reno station during and after World 
War II. Some of these were mined; 
others remain for possible future oper- 
ations, 

Boulder City: For many years, the 
Boulder City station has been a center 
of basic research in many minerals and 
metals, including manganese, chromite, 
titanium, and others. Some of the 
Bureau’s most important results have 
come from this station. For example, 
a pilot plant capable of producing 150 
pounds of titanium per week was de- 
signed, built and operated at Boulder 
City. The successful production of duc- 
tile titanium on a large scale made avail- 
able for the first time samples of metal 
large enough to permit them to be tested 
for various industrial and military pur- 
poses. From 1947 to 1951, the scale ,of 
operations was progressively increased 
until a production of nearly 2,000 pounds 
per week was obtained in 1951. Since 
then further development of the batch 
process has been left to private indus- 
try. Development of a continuous re- 
actor by the Bureau is expected to lead 
to a substantial decrease in the price of 
titanium thereby extending its uses. At 
its present price the use of titanium is 
limited to such items as jet-engine parts, 
aircraft structures and ordnance com- 
ponents in which the combination of 
lightness, strength, and corrosion re- 
sistance are sufficiently important to 
justify the high cost. 


Among the manganese research pro- 
grams which were developed here and 
are now being adopted by industry for 
commercial production are the electro- 
winning of high-purity steels and non- 


ferrous alloys. Similarly, high-purity 
manganese dioxide has been produced 
by this method, which has since become 
in high demand for the manufacture of 
high-quality dry-cell batteries. A proc- 
ess for producing metallurgical man- 
ganese ore from the large low-grade 
deposits in the Three Kids district of 
Nevada was developed at the Boulder 
City station. Ores from many domestic 
deposits have been studied and methods 
developed on a laboratory scale for pro- 
ducing usable metallurgical ores. 

Processes for the utilization of low- 
grade domestic chromites have been 
studied and developed at Boulder City. 
Concentrates produced in Montana and 
Oregon have been smelted in a pilot 
plant scale electric furnace and rela- 
tively low-grade ferrochromium has 
been produced and was shipped to a steel 
plant; chromium-bearing steels were 
produced economically using this alloy. 
Electrolytic chromium has been pro- 
duced at the Boulder City station in a 
process developed by the Bureau of 
Mines. This process has been accepted 
by industry and a plant is now under 
construction for large-scale commercial 
production of this metal. 

Present activity at Boulder City is con- 
fined largely to construction of a 50- 
ton-per-day pilot plant for treating var- 
ious domestic manganese-bearing mate- 
rials to establish the feasibility of var- 
ious laboratory processes in a plant of 
this size. The economics of the proc- 
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esses will be determined in these opera- 
tions. It is anticipated that 3 months’ 
operation in the current fiscal year will 
be possible but operations will continue 
in the coming year. Facilities will be in- 
stalled for pilot plant operations on low- 
grade domestic chromites within the 
next year. Important in this program 
will be the agglomeration of fine chro- 
mite concentrates. 

Laboratory and pilot-plant research 
carried on at Boulder City and elsewhere 
by the Bureau of Mines, with coopera- 
tive support by private interests, has led 
to the development of process whereby 
certain types of oxidized zinc ores, un- 
til now largely useless, probably can be 
worked profitably. Such ores occur in 
numerous deposits in Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, and California. The 
process includes leaching in caustic so- 
lution and electrolytic deposition of 
metallic zinc. 

NEW MEXICO 


Shiprock: The Bureau’s helium plant 
at Shiprock is in stand-by status now, 
but any sizable increase in demand for 
helium will necessitate the reactivation 
of this plant. 

NEW YORK 


Albany: The Bureau’s accident-pre- 
vention and health activities for metal 
and nonmetal—other than coal—mines 
and quarries in New York, New Jersey, 
and the New England States, are carried 
on by mining engineers and safety in- 
structors headquartered at Albany. The 
activities include safety surveys at mines 
and mineral-industry plants with rec- 
ommendations for correcting hazardous 
conditions and practices, instruction in 
accident prevention, investigation of 
accidents and disasters, and participa- 
tion in local safety programs. A notable 
accomplishment was the recent investi- 
gation and report made at the request of 
State and local authorities of explosions 
and fires from disrupted gas lines serv- 
ing homes in a section of Brighton, N. Y. 
The conclusions and recommendations 
were helpful in establishing new safety 
regulations for such installations, 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh: Working from the Bureau’s 
experiment station on the campus of 
North Cazolina State College, Bureau 
engineers have participated in the verifi- 
cation, exploration, and development of 
the tungsten deposits in Vance County, 
N.C. Discovered in 1942 these deposits 
are exploited by a strong company and 
have become one of the principal sources 
of tungsten in the United States. 

Under the direction of the staff at 
Raleigh, the largest sulfide mineral de- 
posit—the Great Gossan Leaji—in the 
Southeast was developed. 

The emphasis of the work at this sta- 
tion has recently been placed upon the 
rare and fissionable elements. On the 
North Carolina State College campus, a 
nuclear reactor is being built for re- 
search in the atomic energy field. The 
program at Raleigh will be coordinated 
with the research activities of the college, 
which is being conducted in cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Bureau’s work in the atomic-energy 
field will be devoted largely to research 
and development of analytical methods 
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in the rare-metal and fissionable-ele- 
ment field. The laboratory facilities at 
Raleigh are being reconditioned and con- 
verted for this purpose and a new staff 
of experienced personnel in this highly 
specialized field is being transferred to 
this research center. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks: Although the Bureau of 
Mines for many years has sought ways 
and means of utilizing the vast lignite 
reserves of the Nation, a milestone was 
reached in 1951 with the building and 
dedication of the Robertson Lignite Re- 
search Laboratory at Grand Forks, N, 
Dak. This laboratory, now in operation, 
will attempt to solve problems arising 
from the development of these enormous 
lignite reserves—estimated at 930,000,- 
000,000 tons, of which North Dakota has 
an estimated 600,000,000,000 tons. The 
new laboratory, favorably situated near 
the Nation’s biggest lignite belt, has all 
the neeessary facilities to conduct an 
effective program, 

P OHIO 


St. Clairsville: The St. Clairsvilfe office 
was established as a headquarters‘ for 
the Bureau’s accident prevention and 
health activities in the coal mining dis- 
tricts of eastern Ohio and the Panhan- 
dle of northern West Virginia. Such ac- 
tivities include coal-mine inspections 
and investigations, first aid in mine- 
rescue training, and accident-prevention 
educational courses for mine workers 
and officials. 

OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville: Engineers and scientists 
of the petroleum experiment station at 
Bartlesville study all phases of petro- 
leum operations, and supply information 
that benefits not only the midcontinent 
region by the entire Nation. The staff 
here works on methods to utilize natural 
energy in producing oil; on methods of 
stimulating by fluid injection or other 
means to increase ultimate recovery of 
oil when natural energy has been de- 
pleted; on the chemistry of petroleum 
and principles of refining, to aid the 
industry in improving the refining 
processes and thereby obtain more and 
better products; and on petroleum ther- 
modynamics—relations of heat to chem- 
ical and physical changes—to provide 
basic data that can be used in calculat- 
ing what will happen under a given set 
of conditions, and thereby avoid use of 
critical materials and manpower itt cost- 
ly experimentation. 

McAlester: The Bureau’s station at 
McAlester is concerned primarily with 
coal-mine inspecticns, accident preven- 
tion educational activities, instruction in 
first-aid and mine-rescue and recovery 
methods, and investigation of accidents 
and disasters in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, 

OREGON 

Albany: The Bureau’s station at Al- 
bany was established in 1945 as the 
Northwest Electrodevelopment Labora- 
tory. Since that time important research 
has been done on the following problems: 
production of pure metallic zirconium 
and study of its properties and alloys; 
smelting of iron ores containing nickel 
and chromium; electrometallurgy of 
zinc; production of magnesium by 
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thermic reduction methods; and smelt. 
ing of high-phosphorus iron ores. 

The outstanding achievement at the 
laboratory has been the development of a 
process for production of zirconium 
metal. This project was emphasized 
when the Atomic Energy Commission 
found zirconium to have particularly use- 
ful properties as a structural metal for 
reactors. At the request of AEC the 
Bureau has constructed and operated a 
plant, which has produced virtually all 
of the pure ductile zirconium that has 
yet been produced. Another notable ac- 
complishment has been the demonstra- 
tion that aluminum-silicon alloys, suit- 
able for blending with secondary alumi- 
num ingot, may be produced by electric 
smelting of aluminous clays. As a result 
of these tests, one of the producers of 
secondary aluminum alloy proposes to 
build a plant for commercial production 
of aluminum-silicon alloy. 

; PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh and Bruceton: The Central 
Experiment Station at Pittsburgh is the 
principal eenter of Bureau of Mines re- 
search and testing work on coal and ex- 
plosives. The facilities of this station 
included a 200-acre tract at Bruceton, 
near Pittsburgh, on which are situated 
the Bureau’s experimental coal mine, its 
explosives testing station, and synthetic 
liquid fuels laboratories. 

In its research and testing program 
on explosives and explosions, the Bu- 
reau determines the permissibility of 
explosives for safe use in coal mines and 
seeks to obtain maximum safety and effi- 
ciency through research on the funda- 
mental scientific and technologic factors 
involved in the hazards of explosions of 
gases and dusts. 

The phases of the Bureau’s synthetic 
liquid-fuels program headquarters at 
Bruceton are directed toward developing 
new and improved processes for produc- 
ing liquid fuels from coal and to derive 
fundamental data essential to the design 
and operation of large-scale coal-to-oil 
plants. Recent experiments have pro- 
duced a variety of important contribu- 
tions to the technology of making liquid 
fuels from coal. Synthetic liquid-fuels 
processes involving direct addition of hy- 
drogen to coal, as well as those relating 
to synthesis of oil from gasified coal, 
were studied. A new gas synthesis proc- 
ess for converting the primary products 
of gasified coal, carbon monoxide, and 
hydrogen into liquid fuels was tested on 
a one-barrel-per-day pilot plant. Al- 
though this plant had a capacity 13 
times greater than previous equipment 
used, the experiments were entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Recent research has developed data on 
the interchangeability of gaseous fuels 
to permit supplementing natural gas 
with manufactured gas without sacri- 
fice of safety. Other research studies 
point the way toward minimizing the 
hazards of igniting gases in coal mines 
by explosives and of explosives. The Bu- 
reau’s studies of the explosives limit of 
gaseous fuels have contributed much to- 
ward safe transportation of gas in pipe- 
lines. Study of the explosibility of 
starch, and other industrial dusts have 
aided in reducing explosion hazards. A 
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technical and economic study of mul- 
tiple-shot blasting in coal mines is prov- 
ing most useful to the industry. 

The Pittsburgh station has been the 
center at which the Bureau’s health and 
safety investigations and services were 
developed. The laboratory and testing 
facilities at the Pittsburgh station are 
employed on routine and special investi- 
gations and tests to improve the safety 
of mine equipment and practices. Gen- 
eral supervision is exercised over the 
work of the branch stations throughout 
the northeastern part of the United 
States, including the northern Appala- 
chian and midwestern coal fields, and 
engineers and instructors from Pitts- 
burgh carry on the Bureau’s health and 
safety services at the many large coal 
mines nearby. At this station, new em- 
ployees are given basic training to per- 
form the duties of coal mine inspectors, 
safety engineers, or safety instructors. 

The hazards of electrical equipment 
used in underground coal mines are in- 
vestigated in the electrical mechanical 
laboratories at the Pittsburgh station 
under established schedules in coopera- 
tion with the manufacturers. Tests are 
made of electrical equipment designed 
for use in coal mines and approvals are 
issued designating as permissible such 
equipment as qualify under the tests 
specified in the schedules. Permissible 
electric equipment for almost every un- 
derground use in coal mines is now avail- 
able. These standards developed and 
maintained by the Bureau are the high- 
est in the world but are subject to con- 
stant review, leading to revision and 
improvement. 

The laboratories for the Bureau’s in- 
vestigations of hazards to health in the 
mineral industries are part of the Pitts- 
burgh station. Health activities are di- 
rected toward the control of harmful or 
hazardous exposures and to the improve- 
ment of hygienic conditions in the min- 
eral industries. Laboratory investiga- 
tions are made dealing with the concen- 
tration and composition of dust, per- 
formance of gas-indicating instruments, 
toxic gases produced by burning mineral 
substances, explosions, and various other 
subjects. Permissibility tests of oxygen 
breathing apparatus, gas masks, and 
other respiratory-protective devices are 
made and tests of approved types are 
run to check the quality of those being 
sold to users under Bureau approval 
labels. 

New testing schedules of the Bureau 
are devised as new types of equipment 
come into use. After careful study and 
investigation, the Bureau approved the 
first Diesel locomotive for use in coal 
mines of the United States. Approvals 
have been granted for certain dust col- 
lectors for use in drilling without water. 

Other special activities centered at 
this station are surveys of mine ventila- 
tion, dusty mine atmospheres, and con- 
trol of fires in old abandoned mine work- 
ings in and near Pittsburgh. 

With the Pittsburgh station as an op- 
erating base, the Bureau is conducting 
investigations to determine the Nation’s 
recoverable reserves of coking coal. This 
study, which is of vital importance to our 
iron and steel industry, covers, up to the 
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present time, coal fields in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Tennessee. Important 
among the coking-coal investigations are 
the tests to determine the preparation 
characteristics of the coals, particularly 
with the objective of up-grading sub- 
standard ones to make them of metal- 
lurgical quality. The coking-coal inves- 
tigations include numerous pilot-scale 
carbonization tests on coals from Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Kentucky to determine the expansion 
characteristics when coked in commer- 
cial chemical-recovery ovens, and the 
yields and quality of the coke and coal 
chemicals. These studies will continue 
until all of the coking coal reserves of 
the entire United States are investigated. 

Tests of a German-made coal planer 
are underway in a coal mine in West Vir- 
ginia and preliminary results indicate 
that from three to five times as much 
coal can be produced from thin, difficult- 
to-mine coal beds by using this revolu- 
tionary device as compared with con- 
ventional methods. 

Preliminary work has been conducted 
successfully at the Pittsburgh station on 
the recovery of manganese from open- 
hearth slags using a pilot plant scale 
blast furnace and the final steps in this 
process will be possible when a basic 
lined converter now under construction 
is completed. This process was devel- 
oped here and is potentially the most 
important manganese project now being 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines. Full 
acceptance of this process by industry 
could result in the recovery of one-third 
to one-half of the Nation’s manganese 
requirements. ‘The economics of this 
process may make possible an operation 
competitive with high-grade imported 
manganese ore, but a demonstration 
plant of a size sufficient to permit con- 
tinuous operation may be necessary. 

At the Pittsburgh station various ma- 
terials used in Bureau research and 
service work are analyzed, including the 
testing of proposed rock dust materials 
to determine whether such materials 
have the proper physical and chemical 
properties to permit their use in mines 
to reduce the danger of coal-dust ex- 
plosions. 

During calendar year 1951, more than 
21,000 analyses of samples of coal, coke, 
coal dusts, and other carbonaceous ma- 
terials in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s fuel inspection, Federal coal- 
mine inspection and other research and 
service work of the Bureau were made. 
Since this work is done at less cost to the 
Government than if these analyses were 
made in commercial laboratories, there 
are dual savings in this work to the Gov- 
ernment: First, the actual cost of the 
analyses; and, second, in the real sav- 
ings resulting from the purchase by the 
Government of its millions of tons of 
coal on a guaranteed analysis basis, with 
these analyses checking that contract 
guaranties have been met. This work is 
continuing, although it is not now pos- 
sible to provide all of the analytical serv- 
ices required for the best evaluation of 
Government fuel purchases. The bulk 
ef the Bureau’s work on sampling coal 
mines to provide an analytical base for 
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Federal coal purchases is headquartered 
at this station. 

Johnstown: Headquarters for acci- 
dent-prevention and health activities of 
the Bureau in the coal fields of central 
Pennsylvania is in Johnstown. These 
activities include coal-mine inspection, 
accident-prevention educational courses 
for mine workers and officials, and in- 
struction in first aid and mine rescue 
and recovery operations. 

Schuylkill Haven: The Anthracite Re- 
search Laboratory at Schuylkill Haven 
serves as the field headquarters for the 
Bureau’s anthracite mechanical-mining 
investigations, in which it has been 
shown that various types of mechanical- 
mining machinery used in mining bitu- 
minous coal can be adapted to mining 
anthracite, and that increased output 
and recovery of coal can be obtained with 
such machinery. In addition, Bureau- 
suggested methods of block caving :an- 
thracite in very thick beds have shown 
vastly increased production per man-day 
and per unit of explosives used without 
jeopardizing the safety of the workers. 
Additionai field investigations are con- 
cerned with special machines adapted to 
anthracite conditions and new methods 
of removing pillars to increase recovery 
particularly where the major reserves of 
this very high-rank, high-quality fuel 
are in pillars left after first mining. The 
laboratory also serves as headquarters 
for field studies in the washing of fine 
anthracite to obtain greater recovery and 
to decrease stream pollution. Personnel 
of the laboratory cooperates with the 
Anthracite Institute and mine operators 
to determine the economic feasibility of 
utilizing presently wasted anthracite 
bone coal as a boiler fuel. The labo- 
ratory program includes design work on 
new and safer mining equipment and 
the development of expanded uses for 
anthracite, such as for gasification and 
chemical purposes. 

Wilkes-Barre: The Wilkes-Barre sta- 
tion serves the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania, providing coal-mine inspection, 
training in first-aid and mine-res- 
cue methods, and accident-prevention 
courses for workers and officials. In- 
vestigations are made of accidents, dis- 
asters, and unusual occurrences in the 
anthravite mines with recommendations 
for correcting the hazards or practices. 

Several serious fires in abandoned or 
inactive coal beds endangering coal 
properties and communities have been 
controlled under the Bureau’s auspices 
during the last 3 years. The work has 
resulted in saving valuable anthracite 
reserves and considerable property. 

Wilkes-Barre is also the central office 
for the Bureau’s study of methods to re- 
cover a large part of the great tonnage 
of anthracite now unminable or in the 
future will become unminable because of 
the flooding. Active mines are now bur- 
dened with infiltration of water from 
abandoned mines and the surface in 
addition to the water that normally col- 
lects during their own operations. The 
field studies of the problem have almost 
been completed, and proposals for re- 
moving the water are being prepared. 

Pottsville: Field headquarters for the 
Bureau’s study of flood prevention in the 
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southern and middle-western fields of 
the Pennsylvania anthracite region is at 
Pottsville. 

Franklin: The petroleum field office at 
Franklin is directing its major efforts 
toward applications of secondary recov- 
ery to get a second crop of oil from the 
old fields of the Appalachian region. 
One of the important phases of the work 
is a study of the technology of shooting 
wells with high explosives to increase the 
fiow of oil. By studying the fundamen- 
tals of oil-well shooting, using methods 
and data that have been developed in 
studies of blasting in mines, the Bureau 
is giving the petroleum industry guid- 
ance in tailoring shots to suit various 
oil-well conditions. The ultimate objec- 
tives are to increase recovery of oil, save 
explosives and steel, and reduce hazards 
to workers in the petroleum industry. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City: The Rapid City station of 
the Bureau is chiefly concerned with the 
discovery and development of pegmatite 
dikes that occur in the nearby Black 
Hills ahd contain deposits of beryllium, 
columbium, tantalum, and high-quantity 
sheet mica, all of which are very high 
on the strategic list. The station in- 
cludes a laboratory in which research is 
conducted on beneficiation of pegmatite 
ores. A method of concentrating beryl 
from low-grade material has been devel- 
oped recently; a patent has been applied 
for it. The laboratory personnel coop- 
erates with a private company to im- 
prove the recovery of the lithium min- 
eral, spodumene, which occurs in some 
Black Hills pegmatites. 

TENNESSEE 


Norris: In the electrotechnical labo- 
ratory at Norris, the Bureau of Mines 
conducts research on ceramics and other 
specialized mineral problems of the 
Southeast. Particularly noteworthy 
work is being done in the field of refrac- 
tories, and in the development of syn- 
thetic mineral products and other sub- 
stitute materials that will reduce our de- 
pendence on imports of strategic miner- 
als. Mullite refractories, derived from 
the kyanite group of minerals, are indis- 
pensable for modern metallurgical and 
glass furnaces. Investigations of do- 
mestic deposits of kyanite have indicated 
some additional sources of supply. How- 
ever, known domestic reserves of high- 
grade kyanite are comparatively limited 
and the United States has long been de- 
pendent largely on imports. Kyanite is 
being stockpiled and this stockpiling pro- 
gram is being conducted by the Muni- 
tions Board under the technical guidance 
of the Norris laboratory. The Norris 
laboratory also has engaged in extensive 
process investigations and product-test- 
ing programs for the development of 
synthetic mullite from domestic raw ma- 
terials to the end of liberating the United 
States from dependence upon foreign 
supplies of kyanite. 

Virtually all of our supply of strategic 
mica for essential electrical and elec- 
tronic apparatus is imported, and the 
domestic output of natural sheet mica of 
all grades will not meet our total require- 
ments. The Norris laboratory is en- 
gaged in research on synthetic mica and 
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has already made substantial progress 
toward ultimate national self-sufficiency 
in both strategic mica and block steatite 
talc. It has contributed to the develop- 
ment of integrated synthetic mica, 
which may serve as an adequate replace- 
ment for imported natural mica in such 
applications as cannot be met by inte- 
grated mica made from natural mica 
scrap, and it has developed hot-pressed 
synthetic mica, which is a new material 
that has many prospective applications 
as an electrical insulator and may be a 
satisfactory substitute for strategic block 
tale. 

As the United States produces only a 
small percentage of its asbestos require- 
ments and the commodity has a number 
of complex quality problems, research 
on its synthesis is being conducted at 
Norris. 

Similarly we are entirely dependent on 
foreign supplies of industrial diamonds, 
and consequently research on hard ma- 
terials that may serve as commercial 
substitutes for diamonds has been ini- 
tiated. 

Jellico: The Bureau’s station at Jelli- 
co is the headquarters from which coal- 
mine inspection, first-aid and mine- 
rescue training, accident-prevention 
courses, and field investigations of meth- 
ods for improving mine safety and 
health are conducted for coal mines in 
Tennessee and adjacent parts of eastern 
Kentucky. 

TEXAS 

Dallas: Headquarters of the Bureau’s 
accident-prevention and health activi- 
ties in the South Central States is at 
Dallas. The experience and skill of the 
Bureau’s staff has won acknowledgment 
not only in the States they regularly 
serve but in similar industrial fields, no- 
tably oil and gas, throughout the coun- 
try. The petroleum and gas industries 
and the allied chemical industries of the 
region overshadow the mining opera- 
tions, but services desired by all indus- 
tries therein are provided. The safety 
standards of the large industries in the 
region are high and are constantly being 
advanced with encouragement of the 
Bureau of Mines. Also at Dallas is a 
petroleum research staff that works 
largely on methods of increasing recov- 
ery of petroleum from the deep high- 
pressure fields of the southern midconti- 
nent region. This group supplements 
the work of the Bartlesville, Okla., sta- 
tion in the midcontinent region. 

Wichita Falls: The staff at the Bu- 
reau’s Wichita Falls office also supple- 
ments the research work at Bartlesville, 
Okla., by devoting most of its attention 
to applications of secondary recovery by 
fluid injection in the older oil fields of 
north Texas. 

Amarillo: The Bureau of Mines is the 
only producer of helium in the United 
States. The headquarters for all helium 
research and production is at Amarillo, 
which also includes operation of the 
Amarillo helium plant, the Government- 
owned Cliffside gas field of approxi- 
mately 50,000 acres which supplies 
helium-bearing natural gas to it, and 
the connecting pipeline system. This 
plant supplies helium to the Navy, 
Weather Bureau, other Government 
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agencies, and commercial users. The 
research program consists of: First, in- 
vestigations to locate and estimate the 
Nation’s resources of helium-bearing 
natural gas; second, study of methods 
of separating helium from various gases 
for the purpose of effecting improve- 
ments and developing better extraction 
methods; and, third, developing applica- 
tions of helium to Government and pri- 
vate operations. The importance of 
helium has increased particularly be- 
cause of the demand for it in the shielded 
are process of welding. Another impor- 
tant use of helium is as a tracer gas in 
charting the flow of oil and gas in under- 
ground rocks. 

Exell: The Bureau of Mines’ largest 
helium plant is at Exell, about 32 miles 
north of Amarillo. The Exell plant 
produces helium for both Government 
agencies and non-Federal users. The 
supply of helium-bearing natural gas for 
this plant is produced by a commercial 
organization in the Panhandle field, 
Texas, and helium is extracted from the 
gas while it is en route to fuel markets. 
Thus, the Exell plant extracts helium 
that would otherwise be lost and con- 
serves the supply of this gas in the Gov- 
ernment-controlled helium-bearing nat- 
ural-gas fields. 

UTAH 


Salt Lake City: The Bureau’s labora- 
tory at Salt Lake City, also known as the 
Intermountain Experiment Station, is 
equipped for all types of research on the 
extraction of nonferrous metals from 
their ores, including ore dressing, pyro- 
metallurgy, hydrometallurgy, electro- 
metallurgy, and the sampling and analy- 
sis of ores. A recent major achievement 
has been the development of processes 
for concentrating and leaching of man- 
ganese ores from the large low-grade 
manganese deposit at Artillery Peak, 
Ariz. These processes are being further 
investigated in a pilot plant constructed 
at the Bureau of Mines station at Boulder 
City, Nev. Another notable achieve- 
ment of the Salt Lake City laboratory 
was the development of the process for 
production of titanium metal pure 
enough to be malleable. This process 
provided the basis for the present com- 
mercial production of titanium metal. 

About half of the iron-ore reserves of 
Utah, which are the mainstay of the 
western steel industry, was indicated 
by work of the staff at Salt Lake City. 
The investigations showed the presence 
of some 220,000,000 tons of iron ore of 
plus 50 percent iron content in Utah and 
other Western States, 

The Salt Lake City station serves the 
mining districts in Utah and Wyoming. 
Such service includes coal-mine inspec- 
tion, mine-accident investigation, first- 
aid and mine-rescue training, and acci- 
dent-prevention courses. An outstand- 
ing accomplishment has been the coop- 
eration of State agencies, operating as- 
sociations, and regional safety groups to 
bring about a steady improvement in 
mine practices in the area. A particu- 
larly notable achievement has been the 
methods developed in certain mines to 
control the formation and prevent the 
spread of fine coal dust during operation 
of modern mechanical-mining machines. 
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The Bureau engineers assisted in the 
adaptation and testing of the methods 
and have made the information avail- 
able to the coal-mining industry. 

VIRGINIA 


Norton: The Norton station is head- 
quarters for coal-mine safety work in 
southwestern Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky. The many coal mines of different 
size and type throughout this rugged 
country are all given assistance as ex- 
perience has shown to be most helpful. 
Coal-mine inspection takes time and 
effort under these naturally rugged con- 
ditions. First-aid training, mine-rescue 
training, the safety course for mine 
workers, the accident-prevention course 
for officials, participation in safety meet- 
ings, conduct of first-aid contests, and 
other well-established activities have 
long been demanded and provided. 
Assistance at mine fires and explosions, 
and investigations of accidents or un- 
usual hazards or conditions are made as 
the occasion arises. 

Mount Weather: An experimental 
hard-rock mine for developing rock- 
blasting procedure, and for testing and 
improving rock-drilling equipment and 
explosives, is operated at Mount 
Weather, near Bluemont. An important 
recent phase of this work has been stud- 
ies in the orientation of diamonds in drill 
bits for optimum performance. 

The Mount Weather station also has 
the responsibility of storing and main- 
taining an up-to-date index on the vast 
quantity of reports and technical data 
of all the mineral programs of the Bu- 
reau. This material includes informa- 
tion on many thousands of mineral 
deposits in the United States and Alaska 
based on findings by Bureau engineers 
as well as on data from other sources. 
Summaries of the reports are made from 
time to time by the station staff to aid 
defense agencies. The station also 
maintains a library of rock cores result- 
ing from diamond-drilling projects of 
the Bureau in Eastern States, which is of 
great potential geological interest. 

WASHINGTON 


Seattle: Coal research by means of 
studies on preparation, carbonization, 
and combustion, is carried on at the 
Bureau’s Seattle station. Among other 
developments in its coal-preparation 
pilot plant has been the invention of a 
new and simple method of continuously 
measuring the specific gravity or den- 
sity of solutions, such as the heavy- 
gravity fluid used in certain types of 
coal preparation equipment. Work at 
this station is continuing on improving 
coal preparation methods and equip- 
ment and on the development of methods 
for producing ultra-clean coal for mak- 
ing electrode carbon such as used in the 
extensive metallurgic industries of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Seattle is headquarters for the Bu- 
reau’s accident-prevention and health 
work in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. This work includes coal mine 
inspection, investigation of mine acci- 
dents, recommendations for safe prac- 
tices, fire control, first aid and mine 
rescue training, accident-prevention 
courses, industrial health studies and 
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promotion of safety programs in the 
many and varied mineral industries of 
the region. The outstanding accom- 
plishment is the part that the Bureau 
representatives have had in promoting 
the industrial safety programs of the re- 
gion as well as their success in meeting 
the wide range of problems in their field. 

Ceramic studies are conducted at 
Seattle toward the utilization of ceramic 
raw materials of the Pacific Northwest 
in the local production of structural clay 
products, refractories, insulating fire- 
brick, and other clay products demanded 
by the rapidly expanding economy of the 
area. 

Spokane: A minerals survey office is 
maintained at Seattle. An extensive in- 
vestigation of widespread domestic an- 
timony deposits carried on several years 
ago by Bureau of Mines engineers, with 
the cooperation of geologists of the Geo- 
logical Survey, had as its chief result the 
establishment of the existence of more 
than 3,000,000 tons of antimony ore, most 
of which is low-grade material in one 
locality in Idaho. This locality, further- 
more, was a most important source of 
tungsten during the war and continues 
to produce substantial quantities of 
tungsten as a by-product of its antimony 
operations. Several large deposits of 
chromite in Montana, knowledge of 
which is based to a considerable extent 
on exploration by the Bureau of Mines 
and Geological Survey, now constitute 
the only substantial domestic reserve in 
time of emergency. This ore is of poor 
quality, normally unacceptable to indus- 


try, but in any future lengthy period 
when imports might be sharply curtailed, 
could be utilized as a source of chromite. 
Private industry, following up the indi- 
cations of work done by the Bureau of 
Mines, recently has inaugurated produc- 
tion of cobalt from the Blackbird district, 


in Idaho. The most outstanding result 
of the Bureau’s program in lead and zinc 
is probably the encouragement it pro- 
vided to industry in the metalline dis- 
trict of northeastern Washington. Ap- 
proximately 330,000 tons of ore was pro- 
duced annually during World War II in 
the district. Private operators have since 
greatly increased the tonnages of re- 
serves, and the district promises to be- 
come one of the most important in the 
country. Production now is about 50,000 
tons of ore monthly, yielding about 700 
tons of lead and 1,200 tons of zinc. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mount Hope: The Mount Hope head- 
quarters serves the largest bituminous- 
coal producing district in the United 
States. In this district are some of the 
most gassy coal mines in the world, and 
extraordinary measures are required to 
protect the miners and the mines from 
disaster. In some mines methane gas 
is present in such quantities that the 
ventilation must be conducted in a very 
special manner and the most careful 
watch must be kept over the percentage 
of gas in the atmosphere. The most ex- 
perienced inspectors and safety engi- 
neers of the Bureau give attention to 
such mines, and cooperation with the 
State inspectors and company officials 
has been good. All of the Bureau’s train- 
ing and educational activities with re- 
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spect to safety and health are provided 
for the district and many special in- 
vestigations and studies are made to 
overcome the hazards that have consist- 
ently brought death and injury to mine 
workers, 

Logan: A field office is at Logan for 
the Bureau’s accident prevention and 
health activities, primarily coal-mine in- 
spection service for coal mines in Logan 
and Mingo Counties of West Virginia. 

Welch: At Welch there is a field office 
that serves the bituminous-coal mines 
in the southermost part of West Vir- 
ginia with respect to coal-mine inspec- 
tion and related activities. 

Montgomery: The field office at Mont- 
gomery is the center of accident-preven- 
tion and health activities of the Bureau, 
including coal-mine inspection, in the 
Kanawha River Valley of West Virginia. 

Fairmont: The Fairmont headquarters 
of the Bureau is the center of accident- 
prevention and health activities em- 
bracing the coal-mining districts of 
northern West Virginia—excepting the 
Panhandle—and Maryland. Such ac- 
tivities include coal-mine inspection, 
first aid and mine rescue training, in- 
struction in accident prevention and co- 
operation in local safety programs. 

Morgantown: The synthetic liquid 
fuels research program at Morgantown 
is directed toward the development of 
low-cost, highly efficient processes for 
gasifying coal and purifying the gaseous 
products. Intensive experimentation 
was conducted to develop a high-pres- 
sure pulverized coal gasifier using oxygen 
and steam. A new station has been au- 
thorized at Morgantown, and construc- 
tion will start soon. 

WYOMING 


Laramie: The Petroleum and Oil 
Shale Experiment Station at Laramie 
works with the petroleum industry in 
the Rocky Mountain region to find ways 
of increasing recovery, both by primary 
and secondary-recovery methods, and on 
chemistry and refining of crude oil. 
Members of the Bureau’s staff have de- 
vised new concepts of the characteristics 
and behavior of oil and its dissolved gas 
in producing formations in some of the 
Rocky Mountain fields. These have led 
to improved methods of operation and 
to conservation of resources. In addi- 
tion, the station has provided important 
data on the composition and properties 
of crude oils produced in the Rocky 
Mountains—especially the so-called 
black oils—which have aided in utiliza- 
tion of oils that are difficult to refine. 

The staff at the Bureau’s oil shale re- 
search laboratories at Laramie centered 
their attention last year on the develop- 
ment of a process for retorting oil shale 
at high temperatures and at exceedingly 
high heating rates. The bench scale 
work is now virtually complete and con- 
struction of a pilot plant is underway. 
Oil shale research here is coordinated 
with the Bureau’s demonstration plant 
and mine at Rifle, Colo. 

Although experiments on the develop- 
ment of processes for the manufacture 
of sponge iron have been conducted for 
years, there has been little or no com- 
mercial production. However, the chal- 
lenging aspects and practical possibili- 
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ties encouraged the Bureau to initiate 
a broad investigation of the production 
of sponge iron. A pilot plant was con- 
structed at Laramie for the investiga- 
tion of solid fuels reduction of iron ores 
in a rotary kiln. Tests were made on 
ores from Wyoming, California, and Ari- 
zona, using coals from Wyoming and 
Arizona and coke from Colorado, Iron 
pellets and nodules were produced, which 
were shipped to a nearby steel plant 
where they replaced scrap in a heat of 
steel. Cooperations were terminated for 
lack of funds, and subsequently a fire 
destroyed part of the plant. However 
reactivation of the operation is planned. 

The experimental alumina plant at 
Laramie was built during World War II 
by the Defense Plant Corporation at a 
cost of about $4,500,000. It was designed 
to produce 50 tons of alumina per day 
from anorthosite, an igneous rock found 
in great abundance in Wyoming and 
elsewhere in the United States. The pro- 
gram was terminated before the plant 
had been entirely completed; therefore 
the Bureau of Mines proposed that it be 
authorized to complete the experimental 
operation of this plant. The plant has 
been transferred to the custody of the 
Bureau of Mines and $350,000 was appro- 
priated to complete the plant and pre- 
pare it for operation. 

ALASKA 


Juneau: As a part of the Interior De- 
partment program for the development 
of the natural resources of Alaska, the 
Bureau of Mines is attempting to con- 
duct activities in the area that will as- 
sist the development of minerals needed 
both for the local economy and for the 
general consumption requirements of the 
United States. In the past 3 years the 
principal effort has been to evaluate the 
quality and availability of construction 
materials along the Alaska railroad belt, 
which constitutes the most important 
area of the Territory from the defense 
standpoint. Numerous investigations of 
metallic mineral deposits have also been 
carried out over a period of years, but to 
date funds and personnel have been so 
limited that only the more accessible 
deposits have been investigated. Alaska 
contains deposits of mercury, antimony, 
precious metals, copper, lead, zinc, 
chrome, nickel, platinum, and tin that 
merit investigation. A small metallurgi- 
cal laboratory has been set up at Juneau 
and will be expanded as funds become 
available. 

The Bureau of Mines is seeking to 
provide an adequate supply of coal in 
Alaska to meet rapidly increasing de- 
mands. Minable reserves of coal in the 
Wishbone Hill area are being proved by 
core drilling and plans are being made 
to open a coal analysis laboratory to 
serve Federal coal purchasing agents in 
the Territory. 

Anchorage: Accident-prevention and 
health activities of the Bureau in Alaska 
are carried on from the Anchorage Sta- 
tion. These include first-aid and mine- 
rescue training for many persons in 
mining, Government services, and allied 
occupations; mine inspections and safety 
recommendations for mining operations; 
and control and extinguishment of mine 
fires. Many other incidental services 
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are performed when engineers of other 
divisions are not available. The major 
accomplishments are in helping units of 
the mining industry to overcome the se- 
vere conditions of climate and isolation. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. McGraTH]. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to address myself briefly to the 
question of the trust territories. In com- 
pany with my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ScHwaseE], we made a visit to these trust 
territories. I know that they are of par- 
ticular interest generally to the people 
of the United States. We recognize the 
importance that they will evidently play 
in world affairs. You might recall that 
in days gone by Spain was the first to 
take them over; later Germany moved in 
and held them until the advent of World 
War I when they were mandated to 
Japan, and Japan managed them with 
some degree of efficiency until 1938 when 
she began her march to militarism. 

Today those islands are of importance 
to America; they are of importance to us 
because of changing world affairs, of 
particular importance, may I say, to the 
west coast. If we can maintain these 
trust territories with the friendship of 
their peoples and at a minimum expense 
to the people of the United States, they 
will be a protection to our west coast. 
Giving them up, as some might be in- 
clined to do, will put us at the mercy of 
the foreign power that controls them. 
We must have a leadership there that 
respects the rights of the people and at 
the same time recognize that these is- 
lands have been purchased by the United 
States not in the sense of dollars but 
with the blood and lives of American 
soldiers on our march to Tokyo. These 
islands held us back because they were 
under Japanese domination, for a year 
at least, and cost us millions of dollars 
and tens of thousands of American lives 
as we marched forward and took island 
after island. Now, through the action 
of the United Nations, they are man- 
dated to us. 

I would like, first, to compliment this 
committee on its report particularly 
when it says that one of the wishes of 
the committee is that increased efforts 
be made to employ the people on those 
islands in the management of their 
affairs. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As long 
as the gentleman is complimenting 
the Interior Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, I would like to add a compli- 
ment to the gentleman from New York. 
It was due to his always being courteous 
and to the splendid statements he made 
to these various groups of natives 
through the trust islands that we had an 
opportunity to address that left a lasting 
impression on the minds of those people 
in the southwest Pacific, and I cannot 
too highly praise the services of the 
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gentleman from New York in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. McGRATH. The gentleman is 
very gracious, but I think he violates the 
rule of hyperbole. 

Mr. Chairman, when the committee 
goes on and insists that we place Ameri- 
cans in leadership but the management 
to be done by the islanders themselves, 
they have formed a right judgment on a 
very important point. 

Again, the committee calls attention 
to the fact there is no basic legislation 
for these trust territories. That is some- 
thing which we must watch in this House 
very carefully. I submit that legisla- 
tion should provide, among other things, 
that any of the natural resources of 
those islands will be reserved for the 
people of those islands subject to the 
jurisdiction of the armed services of the 
United States and that no private cor- 
poration, or foreign power, will take over 
the bayxite mines or any other national 
resource of these islands. Those are 
things we should watch in the organic 
legislation soon to be enacted—the 
history of-our country will always be 
one of friendliness and kindliness toward 
the people of the islands. We will be 
doing a disservice to the people of the 
islands and to our Own country if we do 
not protect our mutual interests. If we 
adopt the other policy, I am sure that 
the 300,000 troops now massed 3 miles 
from the northern part of Japan will 
not find it easy to come down there, and 
with the difficulty now in Indochina we 
will not find the Philippines endangered. 
If we give us these islands without proper 
regard to the future of America I re- 
spectfully submit to you we will again 
have to go into those islands and repur- 
chase them with the blood of our Ameri- 
can youth. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN). 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to sincerely thank this 
subcommittee for instructing the In- 
terior Department to keep the Indian 
school at Pipestone, Minn., open during 
fiscal 1953. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs announced that they expected to 
close that very worth-while and neces- 
sary institution where homeless, orphan 
Indian children are being cared for and 
instructed. For the past 5 years, the 
Indian Bureau has planned to close this 
fine institution annually and I appre- 
ciate this subcommittee’s instruction to 
them to keep it open for the benefit of 
these helpless youngsters. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I regret that 
the subcommittee failed to approve my 
request for the transmission lines that 
would have made it possible for the 
people in my district to secure the cheap 
power that will soon be available from 
the great Missouri River Dams. Know- 
ing these gentlemen as I do, I am sure 
this was not an action of the heart—but 
of the mind—and very likely it came 
about because of the lack of information 
in connection with this project which is 
so very important to the people of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. Chairman, 20 Minnesota REA co- 
operatives and three large private utility 
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companies have reached ah agreement 
and presented a proposal which would 
make it possible for them to secure the 
hydroelectric power which, as I said, will 
soon be available from the Missouri 
River dams. The agreement between 
these groups, interested in securing 
cheaper electric energy for more than 
1,000,000 people in central and western 
Minnesota, is in my judgment, a spien- 
did example of cooperation and proves 
that it is possible for public and private 
power to join in common endeavor. 
Now these people are not asking for any- 
thing but a loan repayable at 3 percent 
interest, to bring a great backbone line 
from Garrison Dam up in North Dakota, 
extending into Minnesota and down 
through the central portion and out con- 
necting with Fort Randall on the south. 
If this was an appropriation, as you 
well know, I would not be here urging 
that it be made. This is a loan to 20 
REA cooperatives and three private util- 
ities, through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the purpose of giving the people 
of Minnesota an opportunity, if you 
please, to take advantage of this cheap 
hydroelectric power. I cannot agree 
with the contention that this good sub- 
committee makes every year that there 
shall be a policy of no starts whatsoever 
in the way of transmission lines. Here, 
we have a very worth-while project. In 
my judgment, the subcommittee’s action 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish. I feel 
sure that their action is only the result 
of their not having had the proper infor- 
mation brought before it. 

Last year the Senate debated this sub- 
ject fully on the floor and suggested that 
these REA cooperatives and the private 
utilities agree on a plan for the utiliza- 


‘ tion of this power and then come back 


this year and present it. That is ex- 
actly what they have done. They have 
signed an agreement whereby they will 
fight any further demands for transmis- 
sion lines if they can get the assistance 
this transmission line will afford them. 
The line will be necessary anyway and 
we might as well give it to them now. 

Mr. Chairman, remember this. My 
section of Minnesota is a high-cost fuel 
area. We are unfortunate. We do not 
have coal nearby, we do not have natu- 
ral gas, we do not have oil. So the gen- 
eration of our electrical energy costs just 
plenty of money. It costs us exactly 
twice what it will cost if we can secure 
this energy from the Missouri River. We: 
are especially anxious to get it now, be- 
cause in only 2 years’ time that energy 
will be flowing eastward. We are not 
asking to take anything away from th2 
Dakotas. Naturally, they have preferred 
rights, and should have. They will be 
fully protected. But we do ask consid- 
eration for these 1,000,000 people who 
today in western and central Minnesota 
do not have sufficient power. The de- 
velopment of electrical service in west- 
ern Minnesota is more or less new to that 
area. This year in my district we will 
have a consumption of 75,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy. It is estimated 
that in 10 years from now we will ex- 
actly double that. 
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My friends, if you were a farmer, as 
I am, and had to run your milking ma- 
chine at the end of one of these REA 
lines, and about the time of the peak 
load, about 5:30 in the afternoon, you 
would find there was often not enough 
energy to pull your old milking machine, 
and you would be disgusted, just as 
thousands of farmers in my area have 
been, and rightfully so. 

Mr. Chairman, I do ask your consid- 
eration of this matter. It is strictly a 
loan, repayable with interest at 3 per- 
cent annually. We do not often come 
here and ask anything of you people, 
but I do want to let you know how we 
feel on this subject. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I do not quite under- 
stand the gentleman’s position. I re- 
call that he opposed these transmission 
lines last year. Is the gentleman asking 
for a transmission line now? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I opposed 
the position of the private utilities last 
year, if the gentleman will recall. Isup- 
ported the position of the REA coopera- 
tives. But now these two groups have 
gotten together; they have made an 
agreement, and we are bringing before 
this Congress the united front request 
to give us this line. 

May I refer to this Missouri River 
project as similar to TVA. The other 
year you gentlemen from the South 
brought up the point that you could not 


operate TVA unless you had steam plants 


to firm up the power. What did Car. 
ANDERSEN do at that time? The TVA 
meant nothing whatsoever to his district, 


but he was with you on that fight. You. 


will see in the Recorp where he was 
paired for that. In another instance on 
a division I voted for it, simply because 
I knew it was not good business to start 
a great project like TVA and not do 
everything possible to try to make re- 
imbursable to the taxpayer every possi- 
ble dime, even though it is necessary 
to put a little more money into it. 

That is the same thing I am asking 
for this Missouri River project. The 
dams are being constructed. Let us use 
them to the utmost possible good of the 
people in that area who should benefit 
from their construction. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, at.the outset I want to com- 
pliment our distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Chio (Mr. Kirwan], on the fine way in 
which he has handled this bill and all 
previous bills. I think we have a very 
fine subcommittee. The thing I like 
about our subcommittee is that we have 
a lot of diversity. We have members 
with different points of view, coming 
from different backgrounds. I do not 
know of a healthier thing in legislation 
than diversity, because it will test the 
strength and weaknesses of all kinds of 
proposals. Our committee is fortunate 
in having a high caliber group of men 
on the subcommittee. 
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I, too, want to compliment our new 
clerk of the subcommittee, Mr. Carson 
Culp. He is an able legislative tech- 
nician. He has done a fine job and 
has been of invaluable assistance to the 
subcommittee. 

I call the attention of the Members 
to two important features in this bill. 
First of all, we have cut the budget 21 
percent, the largest percentage cut made 
by any subcommittee thus far this year, 
and it probably will be the largest made 
by any subcommittee during the current 
session of Congress. 

Bearing in mind that we have cut the 
budget 21 percent, also please take note 
that this particular department of the 
Government, the Department of the In- 
terior, brings back to the Treasury per- 
centagewise more money than any other 
Government agency. If you will be good 
enough to turn to page 653 of the hear- 
ings you will see set out in a table a 
complete list of the sources of revenue 
for the Department of the Interior. 
The gross receipts for the fiscal year 
1953 are estimated at $231,419,149. 
That is an increase over the current 
receipts for the fiscal year 1952 of some 
$15,000,000. 

I mention these two items because I 
think we should bear in mind that the 
Department of the Interior is one of our 
most important agencies of Govern- 
ment, because it is in that area where 
we have entrusted the management of 
our largest share of natural resources. 
The Department of the Interior provides 
the blood and muscle for the economy 
of the United States. I know we are 
all concerned about the dollar deficit. 
It is a great challenge to the survival 
of our free enterprise system, and I must 
say very frankly, I think our subcom- 
mittee has done a real job of economy. 
At the same time every thoughtful 
American should stop, look and listen 
insofar as the deficit of resources in 
America is concerned. We might be 
able to survive a dollar deficit for a 
limited period of time, but we certainly 
cannot survive a large deficit of natural 
resources over the years. This depart- 
ment has the responsibility of seeing to 
it that the resources are properly man- 
aged, and properly marshaled for an 
expanding America. If you go through 
the hearings, you will see some of the 
vital elements of what I call the blood 
and muscle of American economy. 

One of the big items in this bill is 
power, power for industry and power for 
the defense of America. The largest 
single item is reclamation to provide 
food for an expanding population in 
America. The people who are supposed 
to know, estimate we are going to face 
a serious food problem in 1975, if we 
do not find new sources of food for an 
ever-increasing American population. 

You will find funds in this appropria- 
tion bill for the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, which manages the largest commer- 
cial fisheries resource in all the world, 
namely, the Alaska salmon run. There 
are funds for the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Dr. FENTON, very 
ably pointed out the work of the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines 
in connection with our atomic-energy 
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program, making available their records 
and assisting in providing the technical 
know-how to help find and exploit new 
uranium deposits in the United States 
of America. I need not remind you that 
the number of atomic bombs that we can 
make is tied in directly with our ability 
to find new sources of this vital raw ma- 
terial. 

Then there is the work in connection 
with the management of our great pub- 
lic domain, which cuts across the entire 
economy of America, the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

So I hope that when we look at this 
appropriation bill, we will look at it like 
any prudent businessman would look at 
a good and going enterprise. If you 
are in business, you certainly are aware 
of the fact that you must plow back 
a certain portion of your earnings into 
that business or else you will milk it 
dry, and you will not have any busi- 
ness at all a few years hence. So I 
say to you when a subcommittee comes 
to the floor of the House with a cut 
of 21 percent, and with over half of 
its funds, which are in the bill, being 
repaid to the United States Treasury, 
I think no one could properly criticize 
the job that has been done by this par- 
ticular subcommittee. I believe I am 
speaking for the members on both sides 
of the aisle who serve on the subcom- 
mittee at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to express my 
extreme gratitude for the attitude of the 
committee toward the National Park 
Service. I notice they have increased 
the amounts for management and main- 
tenance. In the national parks is one 
place where millions and millions of 
Americans get a great deal of pleasure. 
The national parks are a continuing nat- 
ural resource which we ought to protect 
properly. I am glad to see that the atti- 
tude of this subcommittee is to protect 
and develop the national parks and to 
provide for the services and maintenance 
which the patrons of the parks require 
for their maximum enjoyment of these 
wonderful spots. 

Mr. JACKSON of Weshington. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to touch 
for just a few moments on the problem 
of power in America. If you go back 
through the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD over 
the years, you will find that this is a 
subject that has been kicked around 
probably more than any other item that 
relates to American resources. We have 
heard charges over the years that we 
have plenty of power. The truth is that 
today we are using 69,000,000 kilowatts 
of power. 

If you have been reading the papers 
recently you probably noticed the state- 
ment by Mr. James Fairman, who comes 
from one of the large private utilities 
of the United States, the Consolidated 
Edison Co. Mr. Fairman is the head of 
the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion, and in my opinion is doing an out- 
standing job. He pointed out that based 
on present defense requirements we are 
going to have to'increase and provide 
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new sources of power in the United States 
to the extent of some 32,000,000 kilo- 
watts over the next 3 years, that is, by 
the end of 1954, nearly a 50-percent in- 
crease in 3 years. One of the big de- 
mands on our power program will stem 
from a request that will be made to Con- 
gress shortly for a $6,000,000,000 increase 
in our atomic energy program. I regret 
that I cannot tell you the number of kilo- 
watts that will be required for that pro- 
gram, for obvious security reasons, but 
it certainly should be apparent to all 
that there will be a very heavy demand 
for power in the next few years if we 
are going to meet our defense production 
schedule. We have in this bill some large 
items for power, but if you will look 
through the items listed on page 653 of 
the hearings you will find that one of the 
largest items which brings revenue to 
the Department of the Interior and to 
the Treasury Department is the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, which is 
listed at $38,500,000 for the coming fis- 
cal year. Very frankly, I think there are 
some transmission lines that should have 
been in this bill that have not been in- 
cluded, such as the La Grande-Baxer 
line, which is highly desirable from a 
defense standpoint. Last year, however, 
the House had an opportunity to vote 
on roll calls, about 12 to be exact, and 
many of the lines that are not in the bill 
today were turned down by the House a 
year ago. I think it is a fair assumption 
that the House would probably be in- 
clined to turn them down again, and I 
believe that is one of the main reasons 
why funds for some of these transmission 
lines were not included in the present 
bill. 

The Bonneville Administration esti- 
mate, over-all, has been cut, not only 
below Interior Department estimates for 
fiscal year 1953 but below the level of 
-appropriations for the current year. 

The Bonneville agency, headed by Dr. 
Paul J. Raver, over the years has proved 
to be an efficient and sound operation. 
The objectives of a public enterprise such 
as Bonneville are much broader and its 
responsibilities are much more complex 
than those of any private enterprise in 
the Pacific Northwest region. 

Bonneville, and agencies similar to it, 
must assume many responsibilities of a 
public nature and of a sort with which 
private enterprise is seldom burdened. 

The standard of Bonneville’s useful- 
ness, or the standard of usefulness of any 
Government agency for that matter, is a 
public-interest standard. It must be 
based on the contribution that the 
agency makes to the welfare of the Na- 
tion and the welfare of that segment of 
the Nation which it directly serves. 

The value of its appropriations should 
be gaged according to this standard, and 
this standard only. 

However, if there are critics in this 
House who insist on judging Bonneville 
and the value of its appropriations purely 
by the standards of ordinary business, 
this agency also can meet those stand- 
ards with complete success. 

If a private enterprise makes a sub- 
stantial profit for its owners—if it ac- 
counts for its expenses by standard cost 
accounting methods—if, by those stand- 
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ards it shows a profit—such a business is 
accounted successful. 

By these same standards the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration makes a 
handsome profit for its “stockholders” 
which goes to repay, with interest, these 
appropriations. 

Let me give you a condensed summary 
of Bonneville’s revenues and expenses 
for the last full fiscal year: 

Operating revenues for the fiscal year 
1951 were $36,189,028. 

This compares with $31,197,515 for the 
preceding year—a gain of nearly $5,000,- 
000 in gross revenues. 

Expenses for the fiscal year 1951 total 
$21,693,476, as compared with a total ex- 
pense for the previous fiscal year 1950 of 
$19,288,548—an increase in expenses of 
less than two and one-half million. 

Thus we find that while revenues in- 
creased nearly $5,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year, expenses increased less than 
two and one-half million over’the pre- 
vious year. Any ordinary large private 
enterprise showing such a record of gain 
in the period of a year would receive 
commendation from its board of direc- 
tors and its stockholders. 

The figures I have just given you have 
been audited by Arthur Andersen and 
Co., a nationally known firm of certified 
public accountants, who, under contract, 
have audited the books of the Bonneville 
Power Administration just as they audit 
the books of many large private utility 
companies throughout the country. I 
mention this so that there need be no 
suggestion from anyone here that the 
figures I have read are inaccurate. 

I am quite well aware of the criticism 
that occasionally has been made of the 
Bonneville annual statements which 
show large returns to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This criticism, made year 
after year, is to the effect that Bonne- 
ville does not pay taxes; and if it did 
pay taxes it could not show a profit. 

The implication in such comments is 
that Bonneville has an unfair advantage 
over the private utility operations. 

An answer to this is simple. Utility 
companies, and those who sympathize 
with them, tell us, time after time, that 
about 25 percent of their revenue dollar 
each year goes to Federal, State, and 
local taxes. 

In other words, they state that roughly 
one-quarter of their annual revenues are 
taken from them by taxes. 

However, the figures I have just given 
you on the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration show that Bonneville has had in 
1951 surplus net revenues from power op- 
erations totaling $14,495,552. This sur- 
plus is 40 percent of Bonneville’s rev- 
enues for the same year. 

Thus it becomes clear that even if 
Bonneville paid 25 percent of its reve- 
nues out in taxes it would still show 15 
percent of its revenues as surplus. 

As a final comment in this brief state- 
ment I want to point out that every 
penny that Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration collects from the sale of power 
in the Pacific Northwest is paid into the 
Federal Treasury where it remains for 
disbursement each year by the Congress. 

It is probable that most of the Mem- 
bers of this House have not had an op- 
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portunity to read the published hearings 
on the Bonneville power appropriation 
before the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. 

For this reason I want to call your at- 
tention to pages 120 to 127, inclusive, of 
part I of the published hearings. 

On these pages is set forth a report 
by the Bonneville Administration, to 
members of the committee, of new man- 
agement and technical developments 
which have been achieved by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in the face 
of rising labor and material costs and 
which have enabled this Administration 
to make annual savings of several mil- 
lions of dollars as compared with the 
technical practices commonplace in the 
utility industry in the year 1941. 

Among the engineering developments 
adopted and in practice is the design of 
light steel towers for Bonneville’s basic 
transmission-grid system. - This ad- 
vanced design saves from 40 to 50 tons 
of steel and $6,000 to $7,000 per mile of 
line. Annual savings to Bonneville, as 
compared with 1941 practices, are in the 
neighborhood of $1,700,000. 

A new type of large transformer bank 
has been adopted by Bonneville. It is 
believed these are the largest trans- 
former banks in the country today. 
Lower insulation levels and simplified 
maintenance make possible savings of 
about $3,000,000 a year as compared with 
1941 methods. 

Reduced insulation levels for power 
equipment operating at 230,000 volts or 
higher have been pioneered by Bonne- 
ville. These new standards have been 
adopted by the industry and have 
brought estimated savings of $250,000 
annually. 

Technical improvements in circuit- 
breaker characteristics have been pio- 
neered by Bonneville and are saving 
that agency $260,000 annually. Circuit 
breakers fulfill somewhat the same func- 
tion as fuses on a large electric power 
system. Many of them are required and 
are expensive. 

Selective use of overhead ground wires, 
improved techniques in the use of light- 
ning protection, vibration dampers, and 
similar items are saving the Bonneville 
Administration more than $2,300,000 
each year as compared with the cost of 
older practices. 

Bonneville is currently pioneering the 
use of autotransformers which make it 
possible to transmit larger quantities of 
power over existing facilities originally 
designed for lower capacities. Savings 
here are estimated at about $3,000,000 a 
year. 

Bonneville is developing rapidly a 
microwave communication system. 
First unit of this new communication 
method was placed in service in 1952. 
The improvement in communications 
will result in large savings in operation 
man-hours and in improvement of 
service. 

Still other technical improvements are 
under study by the Administration and 
are set forth in the published report of 
the hearings. 

While these are largely technical and 
do not bear repetition here, it is note- 
worthy that the savings in annual costs 
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for construction and operation of the 
Bonneville system have come in a period 
when construction costs over the nation 
have gone up as much as 80 percent 
above 1940 levels. These savings, 
through technical innovations, have 
made it possible for the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration to retain its low power rates 
while rates are climbing in all other parts 
of the country. 

Members of the committee heard the 
discussion of these factors and accom- 
plishments by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. They obviously were evi- 
dence to the committee that the Admin- 
istration is an agency which makes ag- 
gressive efforts to pare its costs and to 
save the Government money. 

This, I am sure, had much to do with 
the committee’s recommendation rela- 
tive to the Bonneville appropriation. 

I know some members of the Congress 
have been bombarded with statements 
to the effect that Interior agencies are 
extravagant. 

As evidence, they point to the fact that 
in a year» when Bonneville’s gross reve- 
nues from the sale of power total about 
$36,000,000, its appropriations are more 
than twice that sum. 

They cite this as evidence that Bonne- 
ville is running in the red. 

To any thoughtful person who is at all 
familiar with the development of new 
enterprise, such reasoning is, to say the 
least, slipshod. 

Nine-tenths of Bonneville’s annual ap- 
propriation goes for investment in new 
plant; that is, into production facilities 
which, in future years, will bring in 
revenues which will more than pay off 
that investment, plus a net surplus. 

The same thing occurs daily in private 
enterprise. 

For example, two large aluminum 
companies during the next two years 
plan to expend nearly $180,000,000 be- 
tween them in new capital investment 
for additional potlines to produce 
aluminum. During the 3 years of this 
tremendous expenditure the revenues 
which they will obtain from sale of the 
metal produced by this expansion will 
be less than one-quarter of the amount 
of money which they will be expending. 

These aluminum companies will bor- 
row money for this purpose. 

Private enterprise, when it raises huge 
sums for new plant, issues bonds or sells 
stock for that purpose, or borrows money 
from banks. The money lenders do not 
worry about the fact that this money 
which they are lending in any given year, 
or period of years, amounts to more than 
the gross revenues bought in from the 
sale of products. 

The Bonneville Administration cannot 
issue bonds or sell stock to raise capital 
for new plant. Instead it comes to the 
Congress for appropriations, which, in 
effect, are nothing more nor less than 
loans, since they are repaid with interest. 

The Columbia river power system, like 
the new aluminum plants, is a new en- 
terprise. Its capital requirements to get 
started in its early years naturally ex- 
ceed the revenues for those same years. 

However, as the system grows and the 
new plant becomes productive, the reve- 
nues will increase, 
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This is as typical of Bonneville as it is 
of any new large private enterprise. 

Two-thirds of Bonneville’s personnel 
and nine-tenths of its appropriations are 
used to construct a huge transmission 
system which is being built to serve 
many, many years and which will take 
power from the new dams on the Colum- 
bia River system to market. 

Each year the Congress has approved 
appropriations for the Army engineers 
or the Bureau of Reclamation to con- 
struct these large multiple-purpose dams 
which procuce power. 

Sale of the power is to pay off the an- 
nual investment of appropriations in 
power generators and transmission lines. 

But the power cannot be sold unless it 
can be transported from the dam sites to 
the cities where it can be used. The in- 
vestment will be lost unless the power is 
so transported. The Bonneville Power 
Administration is in the power transpor- 
tation business. It builds a transmission 
system which can be likened roughly to 
a railroad which hauls the power to 
market. 

Transmission lines, like railroads, cost 
money. 

Transmission lines, like railroads, 
bring in revenues—in this case revenues 
to the Federal Government. 

In this case the revenues not only pay 
for the construction of the transporta- 
tion system but for the production of the 
commodity it hauls—electric power, and 
the operations of the system which does 
the hauling. . 

Thus it may be seen that $66,523,400 
approved by the committee is to be used 
not for operation of the Bonneville sys- 
tem, but for investment by the Federal 
Government in the addition to a trans- 
portation system which will bring im- 
mense returns. 

More than two-thirds of all Bonne- 
ville’s employees will be engaged in some 
phase of this plant-construction activity 
and will be paid out of these construc- 
tion funds. 

Your committee considered all these 
factors carefully when it reviewed the 
estimates for the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration. The cuts it has made in this 
appropriation have been considerable, 
but they have been judicious. 

I have spoken at some length here 
on the Bonneville item because I have 
seen it operate at close hand. I thank 
other Members on both sides of the aisle 
from the Pacific Northwest who also 
have spoken in behalf of this agency 
and in behalf of the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to supplement and add to the dis- 
cussion initiated by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MarsHALL] and the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Carn 
ANDERSEN] in reference to the request 
for a loan to the Bureau of Reclamation 
to build a transmission line from the 
Garrison Dam into Minnesota, coming 
in at Fergus Falls in my own district, 
going down through central and south- 
western Minnesota and back into South 
Dakota. This project would provide 
lower power rates for the farmers of Min- 
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nesota, the industry, and all the people 
of the area. 

In the record of the hearings you will 
find 39 pages of testimony covering this 
matter. I want to compliment the com- 
mittee for their patience in hearing sev- 
eral Members of Congress from Minne- 
sota and witnesses from REA and also 
the three interested power companies. 
Anyone can realize that in 39 pages we 
gave quite a number of sound arguments 
for the approval of this loan of somewhat 
less than $3,000,000 to initiate an elec- 
tric power transmission line program 
from the Garrison Dam into Minnesota. - 

It seems to me it would be wise to de- 
velop this low-cost power program for 
the farmers, business and manufactur- 
ing interests and the consumers and 
citizens generally of Minnesota at a cost 
of just a few millions, after having spent 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
for great power projects such as the Gar- 
rison Dam project. 

It has been pointed out that there may 
be a serious shortage of food in this coun- 
try in the next few years. The farmers 
of Minnesota need cheap power and must 
have it in order to produce the addi- 
tional food that will be needed. Inci- 
dentally the farmers of Minnesota, at 
Garrison Dam power rates, would have 
sold over a million and a half dollars last 
year. The need for and use of power 
will keep on increasing. We are asking 
for only a small amount to get the proj- 
ect started, but it is a loan and will be 
repaid in 50 years at 3 percent interest. 
At that time the Bureau of Reclamation 
will own the power and transmission 
lines and they can be turned over to 
private business and enterprise by sale 
or lease. In the area which would be 
benefited there are 20 REA cooperatives. 

I have a feeling that the Senate might 
put back the amount of money in this 
bill. The Bureau of the Budget did ap- 
prove of this item. SoI think the House 
conferees could well and likely will ac- 
cept a Senate provision to put this money 
back in the bill to at least get this worth- 
while project started. It will be a sound 
investment and will return much bene- 
fit to the people in the area. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr., 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I am 
indebted to the gentleman from Iowa 
for yielding me this time to associate 
myself with the gentlemen from Min- 
nesota who have addressed the Com- 
mittee briefly on the importance of the 
so-called development of the Garrison 
Dam and the extension of transmission 
lines into Minnesota. I believe that the 
subject matter has been very ably cov- 
ered by the gentlemen who have spoken 
previously on this subject. However, I 
want to reiterate in part what they have 
said. 

This is the first time I know of where 
the private power companies and the 
REA were able to get together and settle 
the question of the distribution of this 
public power which would be developed 
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at dams along the Missouri River, par- 
ticularly at Garrison, and get that 
power into the State of Minnesota where 
it is badly needed and provide for its dis- 
tribution by agreement between diver- 
gent interests—certainly, the REA and 
the power companies, 

I suppose that one of the greatest vir- 
tues that is necessary for a legislator to 
have is patience. I have a deep affec- 
tion for the members of the subcommit- 
tee personally who have reported this 
appropriation bill and as a functioning 
group of the House, but I do think 
this should be called to their attention 
again and I am very hopeful that some 
decision can be arrived at in the favor- 
able disposition of the matter which is 
so important to Minnesota. 

I do hope that favorable consideration 
may be had at an early date for this 
important appropriation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILuIps]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to express my thanks to the 
members of this subcommittee, particu- 
larly to my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Kirwan], chairman of this 
subcommittee, for his patience and his 
perseverance and his help over the years 
in bringing to a conclusion the solutions 
of certain problems that exist in my dis- 
trict and which have been problems for 
a longer time than I have been the Rep- 
resentative of that district. 

While I am making this expression 
here sincerely, I want to call attention to 
a sentence which appears at page 12 of 
the report in order that there may be no 
possibility of further misunderstanding. 
I do not think there will be, but I take 
this opportunity to make sure there will 
not be any misunderstanding. I refer to 
the following quotation: 

The Yuma project should be given ade- 


quate protection against increased operation 
and maintenance costs that may arise— 


And so forth. I point out that this 
particular item is one which had been 
discussed between the contracting par- 
ties and was eliminated from the con- 
tract and from the discussions. It refers 
therefore to a unilateral statement made 
by the Secretary of the Interior in a 
letter to one of the contracting parties. 

Negotiations to amend the contract 
between the United States and Imperial 
irrigation district of El Centro, Calif., 
were carried on for many years. Re- 
cently, after intensive work by the per- 
sonnel of both the Department of the 
Interior and Imperial, there was exe- 
cuted a supplemental contract which in 
effect modifies the 1932 contract in order 
to bring the 1932 contract into line with 
the Mexican Water Treaty. 

During the course of the negotiations, 
the Department of the Interior on Janu- 
ary 29, 1952, wrote Imperial proposing a 
clause to be inserted in the contract as 
follows: 

The operation and maintenance costs of 
the All-American Canal down to Siphon 
Drop which are chargeable to the Yuma 
project shall include neither those items of 
costs or expenses for sediment removal or 
control, lining of said canal, enlargement of 
appurtenant drainage facilities, or other 
items of costs or expenses, if any, which, in 
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the opinion of the Secretary are the direct 
result of, or are directly occasioned by, the 
development of power at Pilot Knob, nor 
costs or expenses, if any, that, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, may be required as a 
result of such power development to adjust 
or modify the turn-outs serving the Yuma 
project. 


Representatives of the Imperial irri- 
gation district refused to accept this 
clause on the ground that they were will- 
ing to amend their original contract in 
order to reach a workable agreement 
which was cognizant of the problems 
raised by the Mexican Water Treaty, but 
that they would not accept any clause 
designed to give an advantage to other 
domestic interests who were merely seiz- 
ing upon the Mexican Water Treaty 
as an excuse to accomplish a result to 
which they were not entitled and which 
could not be attained in the court of law. 
The Yuma project enjoys a free ride on 
the All-American Canal at the expense 
of the farmers of Imperial Valley as it is. 
This free ride for Yuma has cost Im- 
perial. over $3,000,000. Imperial has, 
first, paid in cash the full cost of Laguna 
Dam, $1,600,000, which has served Yuma 
since 1904 and from which Imperial has 
never diverted a drop of water; second, 
provided capacity in the All-American 
Canal, 2,000 cubic feet per second, for 
the Yuma project without a cent of cap- 
ital expense to Yuma, at a cost of an- 
other $1,500,000; third, trebled the power 
drop for Yuma at Siphon Drop, worth 
another $200,000 per year, without cost. 
Yet, Yuma asks more. 

The district accordingly replied on 
February 8, 1952, as follows: 


Ex CENTRO, CAuir., February 8, 1952. 
Mr. G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LINEWEAVER: This is in response 
to your letter of January 29 in which you 
set forth certain revisions to the draft con- 
tract designated January 4, 1952, draft, 
which had been suggested by Secretary 
Chapman. You asked for our concurrence 
in the revisions. 

Your letter was given careful considera- 
tion by our board of directors following 
which I telephoned you on February 4 and 
gave you the board’s reaction. Your letter 
had suggested six revisions. I told you that 
all of the revisions, with the exception of the 
first one—that of adding a new subparagraph 
(e) to article 16 for the further benefit of 
the Yuma County Water Users Association— 
appeared to be acceptable and I did not think 
there would be much difficulty in reaching 
an agreement with you in regard to them. 
I have been advised by Mr. Ely and Mr. Dowd 
that such proved to be the case at the meet- 
ing they had with your group on February 6. 

However, as to the first revision, I told you 
it was totally unacceptable to our board in 
every respect and I discussed our reasons 
with you at some length. I understand that 
such were supplemented by Mr. Ely and Mr. 
Dowd at the February 6 meeting. Therefore, 
there would appear to be no object in re- 
peating here all our objections since I un- 
derstand that, at the meeting, you agreed to 
withdraw the revision from further consid- 
eration. However, it might be well to restate 
a few of the more important reasons for our 
position in this matter. 

1. I am sure the record before the Con- 
gress, in negotiations with both your Depart- 
ment and the State Department, as well as in 
the transcript of the several hearings held by 
Secretary Chapman, is very clear that the 
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only basis which justified the request to our 
district for a revision of the 1932 All-Ameri- 
can Canal contract was to bring that con- 
tract into accord with the 1944 water treaty 
with Mexico. Furthermore, it has been the 
firm position of our board, and I am sure 
there can be no misunderstanding about 
it in the Interior Department, that our dis- 
trict was willing to cooperate in bringing 
about such an accord but we would not go 
beyond that. 

So, even if the proposed revision to article 
16 had any merit or was in anywise justi- 
fied, which it hasn’t nor isn’t, in no way has 
it any relation to or is it required by the 
water treaty and, therefore, it has no place 
for consideration in the proposed supple- 
mental contract now under negotiation be- 
tween us. 

2. The past record indicates the most fa- 
vorable consideration given the Yuma 
County Water Users Association in our 1932 
All-American Canal contract. Our district 
was required, by that contract, to accept ob- 
ligations and benefits on behalf of the asso- 
ciation amounting to millions of dollars in 
value to that association. If our 1932 con- 
tract were to be opened up for revision other 
than to bring it into accord with the water 
treaty, which we are not asking, we would 
most certainly request a number of revisions 
to correct the unfair assumption of obliga- 
tions placed on our district for the exclusive 
benefit of the association. 

3. The All-American Canal was construct- 
ed with certain capacities and for several 
purposes. So long as our district operates 
the canal in accordance therewith, the asso- 
ciation can have no justified complaint. The 
association pays none of the construction cost 
of Imperial Dam and All-American Canal, 
not even for the capacity in the canal which 
it utilizes, and its share of operation and 
maintenance costs are only for its capacity 
down to Siphon Drop. For the association 
now to seek a device by which it might escape 
even some of its just share of operation and 
maintenance costs, as it does by the proposed 
revision to article 16, is of itself sufficient 
basis for refusal by our district to give it any 
consideration. 

May I say in conclusion, that our board 
and those who have represented our district 
have been greatly appreciative of the atti- 
tude of cooperation shown by you and your 
staff in the negotiations we have had. I be- 
lieve all parties have shown a spirit of give 
and take in a serious effort to reach an agree- 
ment. I sincerely hope we have now reached 
that point and that a final conclusion will be 
had at a very early date. 

Very truly yours, 
Evan T. HEwEs, 
President, Board of Directors. 


In addition, I have noticed the follow- 
ing statement in House Report No. 1628, 
which accompanied H. R. 7176, the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill for 
1953: 


The committee was gratified to learn that 
an agreement between the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Imperial irrigation district 
has been finally executed for the operation 
and maintenance of the Imperial Dam and 
the AlkAmerican Canal. A total of $420,000 
was included in the budget for maintenance 
and operation by the Bureau. Since these 
costs will be assumed by the Imperial irri- 
gation district, the appropriation request for 
this specific item has been deleted. The 
committee is aware, however, that some 
funds will be necessary for supervision under 
the agreement, for preparation of a master 
schedule for water diversions at Imperial 
Dam, and for operations at the dam other 
than those carried on by the Imperial irri- 
gation district. For these purposes, $60,000 
has been allowed under the item for opera- 
tion and maintenance. In view of the in- 
tense interest in the two States, California 
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and Arizona, in this project the committee 
expects the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
port fully on the operations of the All- 
American Canal under the recently executed 
agreement. In. administration of the agree- 
ment, the Yuma project should be given ade- 
quate protection against increased operation 
and maintenance costs that may arise from 
siltation, excessive deterioration of the 
works, or additional construction required 
in the interest of developing and operating 
the Pilot Knob drop for power production 
as authorized by the Boulder Canyon project 
of 1928. 


This last sentence is so much like the 
Secretary’s letter that obviously the com- 
mittee was relying on, and was misled 
by, the author of that letter. 

I want it to be understood that the 
Imperial irrigation district met with the 
Department of the Interior at a confer- 
ence table and bargained in good faith. 
They rejected the clause set forth above 
and were assured that the Secretary’s 
representative had withdrawn this 
clause from the negotiations. Now, after 
all the conferences are over, the Secre- 
tary has taken it upon himself to state 
to a third party that the contract in fact 
gives him the power which the clause 
would have given him even though the 
clause is not inserted anywhere in the 
amendatory contract. The Imperial ir- 
rigation district does not accept either 
the interpretation of the Secretary or 
the language contained in the committee 
report with reference to claims of the 
Yuma project. Its position is as stated 
in its letter to the Secretary dated Feb- 
ruary 8, 1952. ‘The rights of the parties 
are defined in the contract and not in 
ex parte declarations by the Secretary to 
third persons. The Interior Department 
should have made this situation clear to 
the committee which it manifestly has 
not done. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dele- 
gate from Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman,I am 
concerned because appropriations for 
Alaska public works have not been at the 
level contemplated when the basic act, 
Public Law 264, Eighty-second Congress, 
was approved. It was discouraging to 
learn the committee had reduced the 
President’s budget request of $20,000,000 
to $7,000,000. 

I am equally concerned however, Mr. 
Speaker, with the import of the report of 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
gist of the report is that municipalities 
in Alaska are tardy in holding elections 
to authorize the financing of their proj- 
ects, that they are remiss in not prepar- 
ing detailed plans and specifications on 
which a sound estimate of cost can be 
based, and that they make no effort to 
finance their share of the cost of these 
projects by the sale of securities which 
would enable them to deposit cash with 
the Government instead of obligating 
themselves to repay over a period of 
years. 

The committee goes on to say that the 
committee does not intend to appropriate 
in a vacuum and quoting verbatim from 
that report “definite evidence to the ef- 
fect that municipalities seeking benefits 
from this program have made positive 
efforts to assume their share of the re- 
sponsibility will be required for ail proj- 
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ects hereafter.” That can only mean, 
Mr. Speaker, that this evidence will be 
required before appropriations are made. 
If Members of the House will consult the 
report of the hearings held upon the bill 
which resulted in Public Law 264, they 
will realize that all of these factors were 
presented to and considered by the com- 
mittee before the enactment of that leg- 
islation. Many credible witnesses ap- 
peared from Alaska, including the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory and mayors and 
other officials of a number of municipal- 
ities, and testified to the inability of the 
Alaska communities to finance projects 
beyond what would be the normal de- 
mands whereas in many municipalities 
the needs are now aggravated by defense- 
swollen populations or the inability of 
other and smaller communities to market 
their securities and hence inability to 
raise the funds with which to meet even 
normal demands, Congress in its wisdom 
after consideration of such testimony— 
and I am satisfied that no Member of 
Congress doubts the need for public 
works in the Territory of Alaska—en- 
acted a bill which would permit the pub- 
lic bodies of Alaska to in effect borrow 
an aggregate of not to exceed 50 percent 
of the cost of the projects authorized by 
the act at an interest rate of 2 percent 
whereas without such provisions these 
municipalities would either be unable to 
borrow at all or would be required to pay 
from their meager resources interest 
rates ranging up to 4 percent. 

Moreover those who were to be 
charged with the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the act testified that the 
administration of the program would 
be facilitated by granting the adminis- 
tering agency authority to contract in 
addition to the cash appropriation in a 
given year. This would allow advance 
planning within such contracting au- 
thority and it is the only way that the 
public bodies of Alaska could afford to 
plan in advance of actual appropriations. 
The granting of this contracting author- 
ity has been denied, and the delay which 
it was testified would be overcome by 
its granting is the delay which the ap- 
ec committee now’ complains 
of. 

The practical effect of some of the 
committee’s remarks if followed to con- 
clusion would be to set up a different set 
of requirements for participation in this 
program than are contained in the basic 
law and hence would introduce not ex- 
pedition but confusion and delay. 

I am sure that the report of the com- 
mittee is a blow to the hopes of the pub- 
lic bodies in Alaska which, in 1949, were 
justified in expecting, by the passage of 
Public Law 264, that they would be 
granted appropriations which they could 
match sufficiently to construct $70,000,- 
000 worth of public works for which to 
date there has been appropriated on'y 
$16,000,000; and they are now met with 
the suggestions by the appropriations 
committee that requiremetns not in the 
basic legislation are to be imposed he- 
fore funds for this needed works shall 
be available. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. D’EwartT]. 
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Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, this 
appropriation measure is probably more 
important to my area, the State of Mon- 
tana, than any other bill that comes 
before the Congress. For that reason 
I want to thank the chairman of the 
committee and the other members of the 
committee for the courtesy they showed 
me when I appeared before them and 
for the courtesy they showed the people 
who came from Montana to appear in 
behalf of things in which they were in- 
terested. They were always kind, and 
they helped us in presenting our facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a member, and 
have been since I entered Congress, of 
the committee that has to do with au- 
thorizing appropriations that appear in 
this bill. On the whole, I think the 
committee has done a good job. I regret 
the cuts that have been made. It is 
regrettable to me, and I think to most 
Members of the Congress, that we have 
to curtail the development of our nat- 
ural resources. The chairman spoke 
of that, and the ranking Republican 
member spoke of that matter. I think 
we all regret that we have to curtail 
these funds necessary to develop our own 
natural resources at a time when our 
population is increasing, at a time when 
we are not producing in calories the food 
we need in this country, and at a time 
when even the feed crops are not suffi- 
cient to feed the livestock that we win- 
tered during the last winter. We have 
consumed most of our livestock feed 
reserves. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill kas to do with 
public domain, national parks, Indian 
affairs, reclamation, mining, oil, power, 
and soil resources. My State is largely 
an undeveloped State, and these things 
are of great concern to v;. It seems 
almost disheartening that we have to 
spend thousands of millions of dollars 
overseas to develop mineral resources in 
different parts of the globe when we have 
those resources that could be developed 
in this country and in this particular 
area. It is disheartening to have to 
spend thousands of millions of dollars 
in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa for 
the development of reclamation, drain- 
age, mineral, power development, when 
we need that development right here in 
the United States. I hope the time will 
come quickly when we can curtail that 
spending and again go forward with a 
program of development of our resources 
in this country. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
serves a tremendously large area 
throughout the West, and it needs these 
funds, and it is to the credit of the com- 
mittee that they did increase them some- 
what. In the case of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, they cut the construction 
program, the administrative program, 
and the services outside of Indian reser- 
vations. They did increase the program 
for health and education. I wish it 
might have been increased more, because 
those are two fundamental things nec- 
essary for the development of these 
people. Education has to b2 carried for- 
ward. I hope that we can do the job 
that needs to be done in the education 
and health of Indians, above all else, and 
I am sure the committee joins with me 
on that. 
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In the Bureau of Reclamation the 
committee granted funds necessary to go 
ahead with the construction of the proj- 
ects that are now under way. They de- 
nied funds for new projects. I regret 
that that was necessary. I wish that 
the funds could have been included in 
this bill for starting the Yellowtail Dam 
in my district, the Missouri-Souris di- 
version, the lower Marias, and the Fort 
Peck diversion. Funds were at one time 
included in a previous bill for the lower 
Marias, and I hope we can again start 
that project and get it under way, as 
well as other programs that are so neces- 
sary to supply the food and the resources 
that the increasing population of this 
country needs. 

I should like to comment very briefly 
on the National Park Service appropri- 
ations. Two of the largest parks in the 
country are in my district or adjoining it. 
The chairman spoke of the large num- 
ber of people visiting these parks as com- 
pared with those who used to visit them 
a few years ago. The load is tremen- 
dous, and the personnel of the Park 
Service has been decreased. The result 
is that they are having a most difficult 
time in policing these great national 
parks and monuments. We need in- 
creased personnel during the summer 
season when people visit the parks. I 
think we should, if we can, provide those 
funds. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interior Depart- 
ment performs many important func- 
tions. I hope the time will again come 


when we can spend our appropriation 
for the’ development of our own great 


natural resources. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the members of this 
committee on the action they have taken 
in reducing the budget request by the 
21 percent or so. It seems to me that 
was a service for the Members of this 
Congress who favor economy. 

I want to compliment them also on 
the drastic cut in the request made by 
the Office of Indian Affairs. It seems 
to me that was one of the most meri- 
torious things this committee did. The 
time has come to move perhaps more 
quickly than was indicated by some 
members of this committee, by my good 
friend the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Morris], for instance, with many 
of whose remarks I thoroughly agree, to- 
ward the entire liquidation of the Indian 
Bureau. This does not mean that those 
of us who advocate the abolition of the 
Indian Bureau would curtail a single 
needed service for the Indians of this 
country. It does mean that we feel that 
these fine services which the Indians 
deserve, because of previous agreements 
or because of their present condition 
can now better be carried out by our 
States and local governments or by other 
existing agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I think it is time to follow the re- 
quest of the State of California expressed 
by its legislature in a resolution passed 
in May 1951 memorializing the Presi- 
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dent and the Congress of the United 
States in these words: 

It is time to dispense with any and all 
restrictions, whatever their nature, whereby 
the freedom of the American Indian is cur- 
tailed in any respect, whether as to govern- 
mental benefits, civil rights, or personal con- 
duct. 


I hope the example set by the State 
of California through its legislature will 
be followed by every State that has a 
substantial number of Indians init. We 
are not seeking to curtail any needed 
service to the Indians but rather to abol- 
ish the lock and chain that has been 
bound around this minority race for so 
long through the Indian Bureau. The 
Indians are the only minority race in 
the United States of America discrim- 
inated for or against officially by our 
Constitution and by our laws. I say 
it is time to follow the recommendations 
of so many who have studied this ques- 
tion, 

I have tried to find out how many 
Indians there are in this country. I 
wonder if any member of this committee 
or any Member representing any State 
with Indians in it can answer that ques- 
tion. ‘ 

Mr. KIRWAN. About 400,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION, SOUTHEASTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 
For construction and acquisition of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and appurtenant 
facilities, and for administrative expenses 
connected therewith, in carrying out the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), as applied to 
the southeastern power area, to remain avail- 

able until expended, $959,500. 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended to offer an amendment to this 
paragraph but seem to have misplaced 
it at the moment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to this paragraph after 
the next amendment is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, SOUTHWESTERN 
POWER ADMINICTRATION 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of power-transmission facilities 
and of marketing electric power and energy 
pursuant to the provisions of section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), 
as applied to the southwestern power area, 
$1,450,000. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
many of the citizens in the area served 
by the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion are interested in two phases of this 
appropriation bill. First, we are inter- 
ested in the completion of certain facili- 
ties to connect with lines bringing power 
from its generation sources into south- 
west Missouri, and particularly the line 
authorized from Mansfield, Mo., to Car- 
thage, Mo., through Springfield, Mo. 
This line will serve not only the city of 
Springfield but also other preferred cus- 
tomers, especially the rural-electrifica- 
tion projects in Missouri and neighboring 
areas, which have meant so much to the 
farmers of my district and region. 
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Secondly, there is interest in the com- 
pletion of wheeling contracts between 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
and private utilities, such as the Empire 
District Electric Co., the Missouri Public 
Service Corp., and other utility compa- 
nies, so that they shall not be put out 
of business but so that their facilities 
may be used to the fullest. I am in- 
formed that negotiations have been go- 
ing on successfully between Southwest- 
ern Power and private utilities for some 
time, and that some wheeling contracts, 
at least, are now in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior for approval. 

I support fully the completion of the 
needed Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion facilities, and at the same time the 
coordination of Southwestern Power and 
the private utility companies. I consider 
that the agreements reached in the 
wheeling contracts will demonstrate that 
it is possible and desirable to use power 
generated at dams built at public ex- 
pense, without injury to private 
companies. 

I am informed by members of this 
subcommittee, and by representatives of 
Southwestern Power, that this bill pro- 
vides the amounts needed to complete 
the dispatching and warehouse facilities 
at Springfield, Mo., and the connecting 
lines already authorized. I have checked 
also with Dr. Blalock, of the REA, and 
with officials and managers of the REA 
in my district, and they have informed 
me that they are satisfied with the items 
set forth in this section of the bill. I 
commend the subcommittee for its con- 
sideration and service in this matter. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 

For construction and acquisition of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and appurtenant 
facilities, as authorized by law, to remain 
available until expended, $66,523,400, of 
which $4,096,400 is for liquidation of obli- 
gations incurred pursuant to authority pre- 
viously granted. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoTron: On 
page -, line 23, strike out “$66,523,400” and 
insert “$56,523,400.” 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I am offering for the 
consideration of this committee would 
reduce the amount provided for the con- 
struction of transmission lines in the 
amount of $10,000,000. On page 4, you 
will note that the total amount for con- 
struction is $66,523,400. After reductions 
by the committee, it is my understand- 
ing that of that amount about $20,000,- 
000 is for new construction. My amend- 
ment would reduce the amount proposed 
for new construction by one-half. 

Mr. Chairman, as a representative of 
a New England Siate, I supported on this 
floor last week an amendment cutting 
the appropriation for new steam plants 
in the TVA. There is a definite pat- 
tern, Mr. Chairman, that is followed in 
these projects. We have a magnificent 
development in the Tennessee Valley. 
We have a magnificent development in 
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the Northwest. The hydroelectric fa- 
cilities are developed and we have in- 
vested, according to my understanding, 
in the Northwest section of the coun- 
try approximately $2,500,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money. Then it becomes 
necessary to firm up this power by new 
construction, and then it also becomes 
necessary and almost always in the in- 
terest of national defense to build more 
transmission lines and to have further 


development including steam plants. In ~ 


this case presumably the justification is 
that it is for national defense, and that 
much of it is to be used for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, but it is 9 military 
secret how much of it is to be so used. If 
a member of the committee would as- 
sure me, and let it go into the Recorp, 
that every cent of this $20,000,000 is 
going for the use of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, or for defense needs purely, 
I would gladly and instantly withdraw 
this amendment. But, Mr. Chairman, 
as a representative of a New England 
State, I have gone as far as I can along 
the road of furnishing cheap power to 
attract industries to other sections of 
the country and away from my section 
as well as other sections where they do 
business purely under private enterprise. 
I am convinced that some portion of this 
power will take from New England and 
other sections of the country, private 
industry and they want my people in 
New Hampshire to help pay for their 
own construction. They say they come 
to the Congress for money and loans. 
It is my understanding that Congress 
does not have any money. All we can 
give them is money that we borrow— 
money which we ultimately get from 
our people in your State and my State 
in the form of taxes so that we can pay 
back the loan. If this is purely and 
completely and utterly for national de- 
fense, then we must submit. But mixed 
in with it, Mr. Chairman, is the develop- 
ment of that great domain of cheap pub- 
lic power to attract the industries upon 
which other sections depend. I have 
seen my State utterly depleted by the 
loss of our industries. And so in the in- 
terest of restraining the expenditures of 
monies—public monies—for cheap pub- 
lic power for private purposes, I feel that 
one-half of the an.ount of this appro- 
priation devoted to new construction be 
cut off, and that the new construction 
be curtailed at this time to $10,000,000. 
$46,000,006 of the total $66,000,000 is for 
construction now under way and this 
amendment leaves that untouched. That 
is my amendment, Mr. Chairman, and 
I hope the committee will adopt it. 

Mr. KYRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman from Washington just 
a few minutes ago said they were com- 
ing before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to ask for $6,000,000,000 for power 
development for atomic energy purposes. 
We would have provided $200,000,000 in 
this bill for the construction of power 
projects if we knew where to get the 
power, but we do not know where to 
get the power. That is the reason they 
ask for only $66,523,400, and now an 
amendment is offered to cut that. We 
would provide half a billion dollars if 
we knew where to get the power. We 
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are spending $400,000,000 in this bill for 
military purposes, and the most impor- 
tant item of all is power, yet we are 
asked to seriously cut that. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr.COTTON. It was my understand- 
ing from the hearings that the bulk of 
this power would not be available until 
1956. Is that correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not know when 
it will all come in. But the bill does 
contain this $66,000,000 item and, as I 
say, if we knew where to get the power 
we would probably have an item in here 
for half a billion. If we cannot build 
these transmission lines to make use of 
the power we have, if we cannot find 
more power, then a few years hence they 
are going to ask: “What is the matter 
that we cannot get airplanes? What is 
the matter that we cannot get tanks?” 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire that I am for pub- 
lic power and I am also for private 
power. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
is expanding to the extent of $1,250,- 
000,000—I again repeat, spending more 
money than the United States Steel, 
General Motors, or any corporation in 
the world; but this is the only place 
we seem to get real power, in the North- 
west. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire that the Hungry Horse 
Cam, the most important dam in the 
United States comes in this fall and it 
will furnish approximately 300,000 kilo- 
watts throughout Montana and 500,000 
kilowatts downstream. This project was 
developed there, and we are not asking 
aid of New Hampshire or any other 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. It may be a geographi- 
cal accident, but the Columbia River is 
there with all its potential, out in the 
Pacific Northwest; today we are build- 
ing or remodeling 12 dams under vari- 
ous auspices. How are we going to use 
the product of this increased capacity if 
we do not construct transmission lines 
for that purpose? 

Mr. KIRWAN. What is the use of 
building the generating capacity if we 
co not provide for getting it out, espe- 
cially at a time when we need power? 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. Is it not a fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that the demand for power 
is so great in the Pacific Northwest, 
especially along with the Hanford engi- 
neer works, that the schedule has pro- 
jected for the future a several hundred 
percent increase in some areas? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I wish 
to point out one more thing: We are 
building two dams that will come into 
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operation this fall and next January. 
The pending bill provides funds for these 
necessary transmission lines. 

If the gentleman’s amendment pre- 
vails you are going to have dams with- 
out power lines running from the dams. 
Now, it is utterly ridiculous to come in 
and make such a proposal here before 
the House when we are trying to work 
out a prudent arrangement in connec- 
tion with the expenditure of these funds. 
One phase of the item is more than 
$12,000,000 to take care of the output 
from McNary Dam into the Walla Walla, 
Hanford, Pasco, Big Eddy, and Pendle- 
ton areas. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I would like to inquire, 
if a portion of this is for private indus- 
try, why, after we have developed at tax- 
payers’ expense these great hydroelectric 


' projects, why in that section of the coun- 


try private enterprise cannot take some 
of the power or finance the transmission 
lines the way we do in my section of 
the country and the way they do in 
other sections of the country that I know 
anything about. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I want to correct the 
gentleman from New Hampshire when 
he says we are spending the taxpayers’ 
money for this purpose. The taxpayers 
of the United States are not spending 
anything on this. Every dime of the 
money that is put into these power proj- 
ects will come back to the Treasury of 
on United States with interest in addi- 
ion. ’ 

Mr. COTTON. We are borrowing the 
money and lending it; is that it? 

Mr. KIRWAN. They are borrowing 
the money and paying it back. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in reference to the 
amendment cffered by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire I would like to 
add just this: In the last part of the 
colloquy, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] indicated that 
part of these funds for the construction 
of transmission lines would be used for 
the purpose of getting power from some 
of the hydroelectric-power dams that 
were under construction or that might 
Possibly be under construction in that 
particular area of the country. 

The subcommittee on civil functions 
appropriations has partial jurisdiction 
over the construction of certain power 
dams in the Columbia River Valley. I 
happen to be a member of this subcom- 
mittee. I am not at liberty at this time 
to divulge exactly what our subcommit- 
tee has done or might do in reference 
to the budget requests for the construc- 
tion of some of these projects in the 
Northwest; but using the example of 
what was done by the civil functions 
subcommittee last year when we consid- 
ered the President’s budget, I think it 
may be fair to say, without revealing any 
confidences, that some of these projects 
in the Northwest will be slowed down a 
bit from the schedule set up in the Pres- 
ident’s budget. If we are going to slow 
down the construction schedule of some 
of these hydroelectric power projects in 
the Northwest, it is sensible to likewise 
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slow down the construction of transmis- 
sion lines which will transmit the power 
from the dams to other parts of that 
area. 

I think you will find that we can well 
afford to make a reduction in the funds 
for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion simply because a _ construction 
schedule for a part of these projects in 
that area might likewise be curtailed in 
part. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire does tie into 
the construction schedule for these hy- 
droelectric projects in that part of the 
country; consequently I wholeheartedly 
and most emphatically recommend the 
adoption of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in not to exceed 25 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. JAcKson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the effect of the pending 
amendment will be to gut the transmis- 
sion-line program of the Pacific North- 
west. If this amendment is agreed to 
I hope there will be an opportunity for 
everyone to put their name on the line 
when the roll is called. As one Member 
of this House I am not going to have any 
part in the wrecking of a vital enterprise 
in this great area. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that included in new construction 
funds is $12,000,000 for line which will 
bring power from the McNary Dam into 
Pasco, into Richland, into Big Eddy, 
Portland, and Vancouver, into Kenne- 
wick and into the Walla Walla areas. 

In addition, there is $3,500,000 to bring 
power into the Bremerton Navy Yard 
area from across Puget Sound, involv- 
ing a large submarine cable. Also in- 
cluded are two lines from Chief Joseph 
Dam to the Snohomish, Wash., sub- 
station in sum of $7,685,000. 

To understand the need for these new 
lines, please bear in mind that there are 
two large dams that will come into opera- 
tion during this fall and in January of 
1953. In October Hungry Horse will 
come into operation, when the first gen- 
erator will go on the line. McNary Dam 
will put its first generator on the line in 
1953. 

Now, it certainly does not make sense 
to be building two dams that will pro- 
duce about 1,500,000 kilowatts of power 
and then not build the transmission lines 
to take the power from the dams. These 
lines are vitally necessary to the delivery 
and use of this new power. Without 
them the power will not be sold and the 
investment in the dams will be wasted. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. HOLMES. Is it not a statement 
of fact, in your review of some of the 
transmission lines coming from McNary 
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Dam, that there is a specific line for 
which there is around $2,500,000 allowed 
in this bill to handle the direct trans- 
mission of current into the Walla Walla 
substation, for a specific purpose, pri- 
marily the Hanford area? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is correct. A substantial part of that 
total of $12,000,000 will be for the pur- 
pose of bringing power into the Hanford 
area until such time as the Ice Harbor 
Dam is to be constructed. Incidentally, 
in connection with the proposed expan- 
sion of the atomic-energy program, the 
facilities at Hanford will be taxed to 
the limit. We are about to engage in a 
tremendous expansion at Hanford, and 
all I can say is that the minimum ad- 
ditional investment at Hanford alone 
will be $100,000,000. 

The other item that I mentioned was 
the Bremerton Navy Yard across from 
Seattle. On top of all that is the fact 
that dufing this coming fiscal year, 1953, 
starting July 1, Bonneville will bring to 
the Treasury 3814 million dollars, with 
an over-all net, after allowance for de- 
preciation, operation cost and interest of 
over $14,000,000. 

Now, my friend, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], wants to 
cut that revenue to the United States 
Treasury. If he postpones these lines he 
is going to cut out additional revenue 
that would otherwise accrue to the 
United States Treasury. Now, that is a 
fact, an undisputable fact, and if any- 
one wants to contradict it, I would be 
pleased to hear from the opposition. I 
would like to have the information, be- 
cause if you want to cut out these trans- 
mission lines you are simply cutting off 
revenue. You started the job when you 
appropriated money for thedams. Now, 
you are going to have to finish it. If you 
fail to appropriate money for these lines, 
you will postpone the time when the 
revenue from power sales will be coming 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will vote down the pending amendment 
and not permit the gutting of this vital 
transmission system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ELLSwortH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot help but believe that the House 
would be making a grave mistake to 
adopt this amendment. I think any seri- 
ous consideration of this matter would 
reveal that to take this amount of money, 
$10,000,000, or any other amount of 
money, from the construction program 
of the Bonneville power system is not a 
saving at all because the system is un- 
der construction. It is quite obvious that 
it will be completed. As the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] has 
just explained, two large dams will start 
generators on the line this coming year. 
That power will simply have to go out 
into thin air unless there are transmis- 
sion lines to take it away. But, in my 
opinion, more important than even that 
fact is that this money for construction 
of lines is also for the development of 
things that are badly needed in our pres- 
ent defense effort. I do not propose to 
work the atomic energy angle in this talk 
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= mine. I want to mention something 
else. 

Mr. Chairman, there is in process of 
planning at this moment a mine and 
processing plant in the southwestern 
part of the State of Oregon to produce 
nickel. Nickel is a very, very sorely 
needed product in the United States. 
This plant is to be installed by a very 
large industrial company. They have 
allocated more than a million dollars for 
the first operation there. They have 
planned to make an announcement on 
the 1st of April regarding their construc- 
tion plans. They will produce a vast 
quantity of nickel, which the Govern- 
ment needs in its arms program. But 
this company has to have available to it 
65,000 kilowatts of power, and there is 
not that amount of power available any- 
where near this proposed plant. I think 
it is utter folly, in view of the fact that 
the lines will ultimately be constructed, 
to slow down or even stop this construc- 
tion program now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Cregon has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time al- 
lotted to me to the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Let me finish the 
comment on this nickel project. Unless 
the transmission lines can be brought 
down there as part of this system, there 
is no use talking now about whether 
somebody else ought to build the system 
that is partially constructed. Let us 
complete the power lines so that the 
nickel can be mined. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. We are committed toa 
certain procedure out there now. To say 
that overnight or by action here on the 
floor we can change the pattern that is 
already started is begging the question, 
in my opinion. 

I should like to know if there are not 
some rather important dams being built 
down on the watershed of the Willamette 
River, which is part of the system. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is quite true; 
yes. 

Mr. HORAN. Are there not two or 
three down there? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. There are 
several of these flood control dams, 
which will contribute to the system 
something over 200,000 kilowatts when 
completed. One of them should be com- 
pleted near the end of next year. 

Mr. HORAN. Is it not a matter of 
fact that if we are going to have the 
transmission system ready when the 
generators start turning we had better 
be giving mighty serious consideration to 
their construction at this time? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The gentleman is 
quite correct. 

I should like to repeat the point the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
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Horan] makes, that it is entirely aca- 
demic, futile, and foolish to argue that 
this transmission system of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration should not 
be completed by the Government, when 
it is already about 80 percent completed 
and when it is now bringing and did 
bring into the Treasury a net revenue 
last year of $14,500,000. It is rather fool- 
ish, I think, to say now that these lines 
ought to be built by a private industry. 
That argument was settled some 15 years 
ago. The system is nearly complete. To 
hold back a few million dollars in this 
bill contributes nothing to the economy 
program which all of us are engaged in 
at this time. It contributes nothing at 
all. In fact, the net result of the adop- 
tion of this amendment can be nothing 
in the long run other than some loss to 
the Treasury of the United States. There 
is no other way it can be reasoned out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
come from a State which has 148,000 
square miles. It has less than 600,000 
people. During the late war, next to 
North Dakota we had the greatest per- 
centage loss of any State in the Union 
insofar as our population was concerned. 
At the present time we have building 
there and getting pretty well toward 
completion the greatest dam not only 
in the United States today but in the 
world, the Hungry Horse Dam in north- 
western Montana. That dam will have 
its first generator installed in October of 
this year, the next one in January of next 
year, and shortly thereafter the other 
two. It will furnish 300,000 kilowatts of 
power, approximately, for the State of 
Montana and 500,000 kilowatts of power, 
approximately, for the downstream area 
in the Columbia River Basin. 

In western Montana we have 10 per- 
cent of the hydroelectric potential in the 
entire Nation. I want to see my State 
developed so that our people can have a 
chance to stay home and help us make 
Montana what it should be. I want to 
see our State taken out of the economic 
backwardness it has been in for so many 
years, and I want to see the resources 
which we possess in such great abun- 
dance developed. 

We are not in competition with the 
gentleman’s State of New Hampshire. 
We are taking none of his industries, 
because we are using this power to de- 
velop a phosphate industry and to de- 
velop an aluminum industry. There is 
no competition. 

Insofar as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp] is concerned, this is not 
a@ new project. This is a project prac- 
tically on the verge of completion. We 
need this chance, we need this break, 
We are asking you to help us when this 
dam is completed this year to continue 
with these lines so that we can keep 
these businesses alive which have come 
to our State, so that we can give our 
people some degree of security so that 
we can develop the resources we pos- 
sess in such great abundance. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Macx], 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton] 
would strike from the bill $10,000,000 of 


money that is badly needed to build ad- 


ditional power lines in the Pacific North- 
west. Iam opposed to this proposed re- 
duction. 

The Bonneville Power Administration, 
last year, marketed the about 2,500,000 
kilowatts of electricity that was produced 
by the Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams. For this electricity, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration received ap- 
proximately $39,000,000 and turned this 
money in to the Federal Treasury. 

During the past several years we have 
been engaged in building, at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, eight ad- 
ditional dams on the Columbia River. 
All of these dams will be in operation by 
January 1956 or within about 3 years 
from now. 


These dams, by January 1956, will be’ 


producing 1,554,009 additional kilowatts 
of electricity which the Bonneville Pow- 
er Administration must market. 

To market this huge 60 percent in- 
crease in power requires that new power 
lines be built. If $10,000,000 is cut from 
this bill as the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr, Corton] proposes, this 
power line building program will be cur- 
tailed. As a result the Bonneville sys- 
tem will not have the facilities to get 
this additional power from the new dams 
to the consuming centers. We will have 
the dams, on which we have spent hun- 
dreds of millions, but we will not be able, 
if this amendment carries, because we 
will lack distribution facilities, to mar- 
ket this additional power. 

The creation of such a situation is not 
economy. It is ludicrous, unwise, and 
unbusinesslike. 

If a publisher were to build a large 
newspaper plant, equipped it with ex- 
pensive linotype machines and presses 
and then were to provide no trucks or 
other facilities for distributing his papers 
after they were printed that would be 
foolish. That, however, is exactly the 
kind of thing that is being proposed in 
the amendment now proposed to the 
Bonneville power line appropriation sec- 
tion of this bill. 

The gentleman’s State, New Hamp- 
shire, is a small State in area. It is only 
a part, not more than one-sixth, of New 
England, while the area served by the 
Bonneville Power Administration is five 
or six times the size of all New England. 
Our power service problems in the West 
are much more difficult and complex 
than those of New Hampshire. 

We need these additional power lines 
for which this bill provides. The appro- 
priation for them should not be cut. It 
would not be sound business to cut it. 

We have two dams now and soon will 
have more. We must have the necessary 
power lines to distribute the additional 
power these dams will produce. Other- 
wise we will be in the ludicrous position 
of having power producing dams but 
have no power line facilities to get that 
power to the consuming centers where it 
must be sold. 

I hope the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion it would be a great mistake to 
adopt this amendment, As you know, 
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my district borders on the Columbia 
River. In fact the Bonneville project is 
on the Columbia River in my district and 
the district represented by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Mack]. 

Transmission lines covered by this item 
of the bill which the amendment seeks 
to reduce are vitally needed to bring hy- 
droelectric power from the plants now 
constructed and those under construc- 
tion to the consuming market where the 
power may be used by consumers, many 
of whom are engaged in war activities, 
There are many metallurgical industries 
aiding in national defense using hydro- 
electric power. As you know, the alumi- 
num industry in the Pacific Northwest is 
a@ major one and vitally essential to the 
war program, There is also located in 
this area the great Hanford atomic 
energy plant which is a heavy consumer 
of electric power. 

At the present time there is a great 
dearth of hydro power and transmission 
lines providing for the area are vitally 
needed to make available power which is 
coming into production soon. Two power 
plants are well on the way now under 
construction on the Columbia River. 
One will be put on the production line 
in January 1953 and the Hungry Horse 
Dam will begin generation in October. 
McNary Dam is scheduled to put its first 
generator in production in 1953 also. 

Chief Joseph Dam, Albeni Falls Dam, 
and the Dalles Dam are now under con- 
struction which will add much addi- 
tional power to the grid system in the 
Columbia River area. 

There is around $2,500,000 in the bill 
for transmission of current from Mc- 
Nary Dam into the Walla Walla substa- 
tion which is needed primarily for the 
Hanford plant, I am advised. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
hydroelectric plants owned and operated 
by the Government are a paying invest- 
ment and are bringing into the Federal 
Treasury substantial payments above 
outlay. The operating revenues from 
Bonneville for the fiscal year 1951 were 
$36,189,028, which was a gain of $5,000,- 
000 in gross revenues over the preceding 
year. The expenses for fiscal 1951 were 
$21,693,476. Asa matter of fact, Bonne- 
ville is some 10 years ahead in its pay- 
ments on amortization of the cost of the 
project. 

With reference to the tax question, 
these excess revenues received by the 
Bonneville Administration, which mar- 
kets the power not only from Bonneville 
but from the Grand Coulee Dam as well, 
go into the Federal Treasury. The pri- 
vate outlets which market the power are 
able to purchase this power from the 
Government at wholesale rates which 
are the lowest in the country and thereby 
they participate in any advantage with 
reference to taxes and they in turn pass 
on the power to the consuming public 
at a rate based on the low rates they re- 
ceive, which results in the public secur- 
ing any tax advantage there may be. 

From a purely business standpoint and 
considering the best interests of the pub- 
lic treasury it would be ill advised to 
make a cut in this item for transmission 
lines and it would deprive the Federal 
Government of the ability to market the 
power which will soon be coming into 
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production and which is owned by the 
Federal Government. 

It just happens that Portland and the 
Third Congressional District of Oregon 
which I have the honor to represent is 
the heart of the critical national defense 
production in Oregon. A few of the 
strategic and important metals produced 
in this district include aluminum, ferro- 
alloys, calcium carbide, chlorine, caus- 
tics, perchlorates, chlorates, and other 
important chemicals. There is also a 
large lumber industry and manufacture 
of heavy equipment and machinery. 
Most of Oregon’s defense production is 
dependent upon increasing amounts of 
hydroelectric power from the Columbia 
River system. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that transmission facilities sched- 
uled in the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration 1953 fiscal year budget requests 
be given a high priority. 

Particularly important are the major 
230,000 volt additions to the Bonneville 
grid scheduled to bring the new genera- 
tion from McNary Dam to Portland and 
Vancouver load areas. The Big Eddy- 
Troutdale line partially in the Third Dis- 
trict is not only important to the alumi- 
nvm industry, but also to many other in- 
terconnected utilities in the Northwest 
pool. This also involves a new line ter- 
minal at Troutdale and other additions 
at the Troutdale substation to be com- 
pleted when McNary Dam power becomes 
available in 1953. 

Another important item includes addi- 
tions to transmission facilities serving 
an important electrometallurgical in- 
dustry in the Third District. 


Portland, like other areas of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, has experienced a tre- 
mencous growth in the last decade, both 
in population and industry. Economists 
estimate there will be another 23 per- 
cent increase in population over the next 


10- years. Domestic power loads in the 
area alone, are expected to double within 
the next 7 years. Delays in construc- 
tion schedules or serious curtailment of 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
budgets would be a serious economic 
handicap to the Pacific Northwest, and 
serve to stalemate industrial growth. 

Mr. Chairman, I most sincerely hope 
that this amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to support the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. While 
it is true that the State of New Hamp- 
shire may be a small State, and that 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island and 
Connecticut and the other New England 
Ctates may be small States, we do not ask 
anybody for anything. We go and do it 
ourselves. You have been hearing about 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and so forth and so on. But, in the 
States of New England, we are taken 
care of to the extent of about 90 percent 
by private industry and the people in 
private industry. We are not running 
here and asking you to build any Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority or Missouri Val- 
ley Authority, or any other kind of au- 
thority. It is not because of the power 
situation that our industry has been 
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moving out of New England. Industry 
is moving out because in New England we 
have had the courage to pay laboring 
men a Salary that would keep them going 
from one end of the week to the other. 
How can we compete with the textile 
industry in the South when they pay 75 
cents an hour and we pay $1.16 an hour? 
We just cannot doit. That is one of the 
things we are doing, and we are going to 
continue to stay in business up in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, and I hope 
that we will stop paying all the bills for 
the State of Oregon, and Washington, 
and Tennessee, and any other State in 
the Union. Why do you not stand up 
like men as we do in New England and 
be proud of what we have done, running 
our own business through private en- 
terprise and private money? We are not 
asking for a harbor or a river improve- 
ment in New England to be taken care of 
because we are spending too much money 
in national defense. While we dre in 
this national defense effort, let us not 
spend any money until the war scare is 
over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two or three observations I would like 
to make with reference to the pending 
matter. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Mack] said that if this amend- 
ment carried you would have dams built 
without any transmission lines to carry 
the power. 

I suggest that we have a very good 
yardstick down in Georgia to this de- 
gree: In the case of the public dams or 
public hydroelectric projects that have 
been built there, the Georgia Power 
Company, a private enterprise, agrees to 
go to the bus-bar and buy that power at 
exactly what the Department of the In- 
terior charges, plus the exact cost of 
transmission to any preferred customer 
in the State of Georgia. That sounds 
like a pretty good yardstick to me. I 
cannot understand, if the Georgia Power 
Company cannot do that and pay more 
taxes than this so-called revenue we have 
been talking about here the last few 
minutes, then I just do not know what 
has happened to other private enterprise 
companies in this great country of ours. 

Are you willing here this afternoon to 
agree that the Department of the In- 
terior through its officials can build a 
better power line more expeditiously and 
more economically than the private en- 
terprise power companies of this coun- 
try can doit? If you are willing to agree 
to that, then vote against the amend- 
ment. If you think that the Govern- 
ment through its various agencies cannot 
do a better job, then vote for the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it is very easy to understand 
the attitude of those who are for and 
those who are against the amendment, 

No one can criticize our friends from 
the Northwest for desiring to represent 
their communities, get something cut 
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of the Federal Treasury for their dis- 
tricts. That is a natural feeling and 
procedure. But it is rather amusing 
when you hear the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson] tell us that 
this appropriation will be a revenue pro- 
ducer for the Federal Government. I 
hope it will be. 

He mentioned $39,000,000—a return of 
a little over 1 percent, because they have 
$3,500,000,000 invested in those dams. 

One of the other opponents of the 
amendment said that they had eight 
more dams that would soon be brought 
into operation. Will we then be asked 
for more funds for power lines? For 
stand-by steam plants? Well, the sit- 
uation is similar to one in my own dis- 
trict. Many farmers wanted electriciiy. 
I have had a little disagreement with 
REA sometimes. Why? Because after 
the REA was established, what did it 
want? It wanted a company to cut the 
poles to carry the current. It wanted 
to creosote the poles. It desired to put 
them up. It wanted to manufacture 
electric light bulbs, copper wire, and tel- 
ephones. It was not content to operate 
a plant and furnish electricity to 
farmers. 

Here in Washington that agency would 
have gone into producing and merchan- 
dising everything that could be used elec- 
trically, had Congress not called a halt. 

It is amusing to hear my good friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin]. O, I 
love him; I sit at his feet at least once a 
week to learn how to be a statesman, 
though I do not always follow through. 
He has always been for States’ rights, 
but he does not want these States out 
there in the great Northwest to build 
their own plants, to go along with their 
own development. He wants the Fed- 
eral Government to do it, just as he 
takes pride—and he is entitled to it, for 
I think he is the father, the mother, and 
the godfather too, of TVA—it was a 
great achievement. 

When he gets Tombigbee running up 
through the country to Detroit—the wa- 
ter flowing north—then automobiles 
from Detroit can be floated down that 
canal with no, or practically no, freight 
charge. He tells us it will be a wonderful 
thing for Michigan. When I listen to 
him I am almost persuaded. He almost 
convinces me that socialized power and 
transportation are needed. But not 
quite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Myr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendaticn 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
say that, while I regret taking this addi- 
tional time, I did not as was the case 
when a similar motion was offered the 
other day by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Hays] do it just to gain time. I 
expect to vote against this bill, the rea- 
son being that so many of us have been 
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talking about economy, but not giving it 
to the people that sometimes some of my 
more—well, careless thinking constitu- 
ents have suggested that I vote for econ- 
omy. But when I tell them I have been 
trying to get through legislation which 
would bring about economy, do you 
know, they seemed to question my 
veracity. They overestimate the power 
of my vote. They forget that votes, not 
argument, decide an issue. Yes, sir; 
they have speculated—some few—as to 
why I was not able to do more along that 
line. 

I want on every occasion that I can 
to do something and to vote so that 
finally they will come to believe that as 
one Member of the House I am doing all 
one Member can do. I am just wonder- 
ing when Members make so many 
pledges to their constituents and tell 
them time and time again that they are 
for economy why it is, when the votes 
are counted, the economy votes are not 
quite enough in number. 

I wonder why it is, when there is a 
chance on a bill like this to do some cut- 
ting, there is so much opposition to it? 

No one intends to deprive the people 
or the agencies in the great Northwest 
of the right ultimately to build these 
transmission lines. All we are saying is, 
Why can you not wait a little bit? Why 
can you not wait, not until we cut down 
the debt, because I do not expect any- 
body to wait for that—no one here will 
ever see it cut down as long as the party 
now in power continues to spend. 

But when a local interest comes in ask- 


ing for dollars, Members vote for spend- 
ing on that particular project while con- 


demning every other. Everyone seems 
to want appropriations cut except when 
his own district is on the receiving end. 

I do not expect the Northwest to wait 
tco long, but can you not wait until this 
police action—I call it war—in Korea is 
over? Can you not wait until the vet- 
erans, who continue in a steady stream 
to come home, are all here and we know 
what our obligations to those men 
will be? 

Can you not wait until the poor tax- 
payers in Michigan, for example, become 
a little more able to pay their share of 
the tax which goes into the development 
of other sections of the country? 

But is hope of a lessening tax burden 
just something to be hoped for but never 
realized? 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] said there were only so many 
people out in his State and that they had 
so much power already that it could not 
be used. 

Not long ago another gentleman—I 
think it was the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]—was arguing and 
trying to get through another appro- 
priation. I do not recall whether they 
got that one or not, but he was arguing 
for an appropriation to build steam 
plants to supplement the plants that 
they obtained originally by the use of tax 
money on the theory that they were 
flood-control and soil-erosion plants. 

Oh, the truth was and is that they 
wanted to get cheap electric power, as 
they call it, at the expense of all the 
rest of us. 
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Michigan in area is a small State, 
probably you could put it inside of one 
of these big Western States, but the taxes 
that the people of Michigan pay com- 
pare very, very favorably with the taxes 
that are paid by the States in that group 
of States out there and which will bene- 
fit by the use of Federal funds. We are 
either for Government ownership or we 
are against it. It is no answer to say, 
when my district or part of it wants 
something, I should be for an appropria- 
tion for that and when you want some- 
thing in your district, you should go 
along. If we continue to just logroll and 
trade often enough and long enough, 
finally practically every private industry 
in the United States will have been taken 
over by the Federal Government. 

I cannot yet see where the Federal 
Government has operated a single indus- 
trial activity or carried on a single activ- 
ity where there has been a return of a 
profit to the Federal Government. If 
someone does know of such a case I will 
be glad to hear about it. 

Why should we not economize when it 
is the putting off of the day only until 
the need for these transmission lines 
arises? Please do not brag about how 
you got these dams and, having gotten 
them, tell us we must go along because 
we were trapped or seduced into mak- 
ing the first grant of public funds. I 
assume the next thing will be not only 
these transmission lines but pretty 
quickly you will want us to finance the 
factories, to use the power, pay the 
transportation of the workers who are to 
operate the plants; then you will want us 
to furnish housing for the men and 
women who are going to work in the fac- 
tories. Then you will want schools to 
take care of their children, and before 
they are in operation give them Govern- 
ment contracts to keep the factories go- 
ing so the power can be used. 

Do you see where we will go finally? 
We will have the Government running 
the whole thing and at the taxpayer’s 
expense. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the preferential mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I just heard a most re- 
markable speech by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] in which he 
said that in his desire to practice econ- 
omy he would like to have the oppor- 
tunity to vote against the measure now 
before us. In other words, what the gen- 
tleman has just said is that he would 
vote against the one bill which comes 
before this body which can be truly 
called and has been called so often the 
all-American bill, a bill which seeks to do 
something about America’s resources, a 
bill which seeks to do something about 
the welfare of the Indians who are the 
wards of the Government, a bill which 
seeks to do something about our na- 
tional parks, our Bureau of Mines, and 
other related agencies which are under 
the authority of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The gentleman states that Michigan 
alone pays as much in the way of taxes 
as do the four Pacific Northwest States. 
I am sure that it does, because Michigan 
is a great State with a large population 
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and with huge industries. Out in our 
part of the country we are young, we 
are new. Why, it was just 77 years ago 
that the Custer massacre took place in 
eastern Montana. It was not so many 
years after that until the Territory of 
Washington was broken up into the 
oon of Idaho, Montana and Washing- 
on. 

Mr. Chairman, we are a new people, 
in a new part of our own country, ask- 
ing you to give us the right of develop- 
ing our own resources. We are not in 
confiict with any State of the Union, 
because we have resources which we can 
develop that can supplement the econ- 
omy of the United States and not be in 
competition with our neighbors through- 
out the Union. We are not taking the 
textile industry from New Hampshire or 
Massachusetts, but we are trying to get 
the power to develop our chrome, our 
tungsten, our manganese, our phos- 
phates, and our aluminum. Those are 
things which are needed for the devel- 
opment of the country asa whole. And 
when I speak of an area of 148,000 
square miles, comprising my State of 
Montana, and pointing out to you that 
it contains a population of less than 
600,000, I am trying to give you a pic- 
ture of the fix we are in, of the help we 
need, and of the assistance you can give 
us. We are not asking for charity; we 
are not asking for you to give us some- 
thing for nothing, but we are asking you 
to understand our problem, because we 
think we are a part of the United States, 
and we would like your help in seeing 
to it that we are treated just as well as 
any other part of the United States, even 
if we do not have the population, even 
if we do not have great numerical rep- 
resentation here. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this House has 
noted one thing: that all the Members. 
from the Northwest States, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, are united in their 
opposition to this amendment, because 
we realize that by working together, by 
showing the unity we have shown, that 
we are doing something that will be for 
the benefit of the four Northwestern 
States, and what affects us and our wel- 
fare affects the rest of the United States 
as well. I hope that you will not only 
defeat this motion which, of course, 
would send back the all-American bill 
now before you to committee, but I hope 
also that you will defeat the amendment 
of my good friend, whom I esteem highly, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Cotton] who seeks to throttle the 
development of my State of Montana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the notion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

Tne motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always had great admiration for the 
great Northwest, and it has been increas- 
ing the last few moments, not because 
it is large and my State is small. Mere 
physical size is not always the important 
thing. If it were, I would be Speaker 
of this House instead of one of its junior 
Members. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not admire the 
great Northwest so much because of 
that but because of the magnificent 
unanimity with which its representatives 
go out to complete their fine empire at 
the expense of the taxpayers of the 
whole country, and I hate to stand in 
their way for a moment. But I admire 
them even more because of the mental 
gymnastics that they present to us today, 
as they have many times before. One 
is that by reducing the total cost of the 
construction of transmission lines of 
$36,000,000 by only $10,000,000, we are 
going to defeat the whole program when, 
as a matter of fact, the hearings disclose 
that all these kilowatts will not come in 
until 1956. This is a very small reduc- 
tion, indeed. 

Another mental gymnastic is that 
these appropriations do not cost anyone 
a penny. As a rather simple-minded 
New Hampshire Yankee, I just cannot 
follow the reasoning that we can spend 
money and build this great empire and 
it does not cost anyone anything. That 
is pure “bunk.” We are putting up the 
money. If it is their point that the 
Government is going to get the money 
back and make a profit, we do not want 
it, because the Government of the United 
States is not in the banking business 
and it is not in the money-making busi- 
ness. We do not want to get rich out 
of our friends in the Northwest and I 
do not think we will. If it is such a 
prosperous undertaking, let them borrow 
the money as we do. Why, you have 
heard about the Yankee who prayed, 
“Dear Lord, I do not ask Thee to give 
me riches, just show me where they are.” 
Our western friends have at their very 
door these great dams which we have 
helped them build, and they say with 
all that power we have given them we 
must give them more money for trans- 
mission lines because they just cannot 
even tap it for themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Poutson]. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not discussing this amendment because, 
after all, it is for the benefit of the West, 
and we in the West find out we have to 
work for everything. I still do not like 
to have some statements go by unchal- 
lenged. The statement was made, and 
we have heard it continuously made here 
on the floor—it was brought out very 
strongly by the chairman of this com- 
mittee—that every single cent is paid 
back to the American taxpayer. Well, 
“hooey,” if I know how to spell it. First 
of all, these projects are divided. I hap- 
pen to be on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, where these proj- 
ects are authorized. A great portion of 
them are divided into what they call the 
flood control, recreation, navigation, and 
fish and wildlife phases, and they are 
nonreimbursable. That is all paid by 
the American taxpayer. 

Now let us come to this item of inter- 
est. When the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN] was chairman of the com- 
mittee he insisted that the interest be 
paid into the Treasury as interest, but 
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today the Solicitor General of the De- 
partment of the Interior has ruled this 
way. They figure the interest in order 
to determine the power rates, it should 
bring back the principal plus the inter- 
est. That is a bookkeeping interest. 
But when the interest is paid into the 
Treasury, it is paid in on the principal 
of some of the other parts of the project, 
so it is not paid in as interest. I want 
to correct it right now. That is what 
the Solicitor General has ruled, and that 
is what the Bureau of Reclamation does 
every time. We have a project up right 
now which is not going to pass. They 
have it in this particular project and 
they have it in all others. No; that is 
just a lot of “hooey” that every cent of 
the cost of these projects is paid back 
to the Government. We not only do 
not receive any interest as interest, but 
we have to pay interest out of the Treas- 
ury each year for the money borrowed 
and advanced for these projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. : 

Mr. TABER.: Mr. Chairman, I have 
no reason to feel any hostility toward 
the folks out in the Northwest, but this 
amendment only cuts their appropria- 
tion for the Bonneville construction by 
$10,000,000, from $66,000,000 to $56,000,- 
000. The committee has only trimmed 
the budget estimate from $70,000,000 to 
$66,000,000, or a smaller reduction, only 
about 5 percent as against an over-all re- 
duction in the bill of 22 percent. 

We have a little conflict between our 
friends from the Northwest. The gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
tells us they paid back into the Treasury 
$39,000,000 last year. The gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ELLSworTH] tells us 
they have paid back $14,000,000. I do 
not know which is right. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. One 
was the net return and one was the gross 
return. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know what the 
gross return would be, because the over- 
all cost according to the figures some- 
one gave here a while ago, was some- 
thing like $3,500,000,000, and $39,000,- 
000 would be just a hair over 1 percent 
on that. 

It is my understanding that the Mon- 
tana Power Co. would unquestionably 
build the power lines in Montana. That 
comes from people who have been 
out there and gone over the situation, 
and they have told me this today. This 
is the situation. The power lines are 
being built for additional power that will 
come in in 1956, and the power lines 
would be built in 1953. Why do we need 
them now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Kirwan] to close debate. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have scattered all over the country in 
regard to those transmission lines, but 
they are out in the Northwest. The 
power is needed for the saving of lives. 
That is what this $66,000,000 is asked 
for, to try to get the kids out of Korea 
and get them home here. Every paper 
or magazine you pick up tells that we are 
not up to par in the national production 
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for defense. They are trying to get up 
to par. That is what this power in the 
Northwest is for. 

Somebody came down to the well here 
and said we spent $3,000,000,000. We 
did not spend $2,000,000,000. I am glad 
it is not the New Dealers that are hol- 
lering about how you kick a billion 
around here as you did this afternoon. 
No, we have not spent $2,000,000,000 
yet, but they come down here and say 
we spent $3,000,000,000 on dams. They 
do not think anything at all of kicking 
a billion around that way. 

This $66,000,000 we are asking for is 
to help with national defense. That is 
why I am down here asking you this 
afternoon for it. Let us vote this 
amendment down. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The statement has 
been made that the power to be fur- 
nished by these lines will not come in 
until 1956. The Hungry Horse Dam, 
the greatest dam in the country, comes 
in this year. Those lines are needed to 
transmit this power, 300,000 kilowatts 
in Montana and an additional 500,000 
kilowatts downstream in the Columbia 
basin. 

Mr. KIRWAN. They are putting them 
to the test this afternoon, whether they 
want to help national defense or whether 
they do not want to help it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, may 
I point out to the Committee that there 
is no transmission line included in the 
bill now before us which was opposed 
during Appropriation Committee hear- 
ings by any representative of any pri- 
vate power company. 

Lack of private power opposition cer- 
tainly can be interpreted as recognition 
that a cut in construction funds would 
jeopardize the delivery of power to the 
load centers. Therefore, a cut here 
would not be in the interest of either 
the Federal Government nor of the pri- 
vate distribution companies which buy 
power from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

It has been said that this capital in- 
vestment, which will be returned to the 
Treasury, can be delayed. It was pointed 
out that one project would not come into 
production until 1956. This would be 
the Chief Joseph Dam in Washington. 

The McNary Dam, also on the Colum- 
bia River, will have 140,000 kilowatts 
ready for hungry industry next Decem- 
ber. If it is left at the dam, industry 
will stay hungry. If industry cannot 
get the power, new jobs will not be cre- 
ated, and that means less consuming 
power and less demands for products 
of private industry, whether it be in New 
England or in the State of Washington. 

But let us go behind power-production 
dates. Power is necessary for defense. 
But that very defense program is mak- 
ing it difficult to obtain transmission 
materials. Transformers must be 
ordered now to be available 36 or 40 
months from today. It takes that long 
to plan and build lines, from Chief Jo- 
seph power to Snohomish and thence 
to the load centers of Puget Sound. 


Chairman, 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee, a reduction of this fund would be 
an increase in the cost of the job which 
must be done. In the Pacific Northwest 
the planning by the Bonneville Power 
Administration has resulted in a reduc- 
tion in original estimated costs. One 
line has been redesigned and relocated 
at a saving of $2,500,000. The redesign- 
ing represents a total saving of 90 miles 
of transmission line. 

The technicians of the Bonneville 
Power Administration should be com- 
mended for work well done. Let us not 
delay the effective date of this efficient 
planning by thoughtless appropriation 
cuts today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. CotT- 
TON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (the Chair being in doubt) there 
were—ayes 96, noes 91. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JACKSON of 
Washington and Mr. CoTTon. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
103, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
in view of the fact that I was seeking 
recognition at the time of the considera- 
tion of the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration item, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks at that 
point in the REcorpD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CoupErT] de- 
sire to offer his amendment? 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement recently entered into, the gen- 
tleman is entitled to offer his amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoupEerT: On 
page 2, line 8, strike out lines 8 through 18 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“For administrative expenses in carrying out 
the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, 16 U. S. C., 825 S., as ap- 
plied to the southeastern power area to re- 
main available until expended, $90,000.” 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment involves a relatively small 
sum of money, but it does involve a very 
important principle that lies at the 
foundation of all these conflicts con- 
cerning the extension of public power. 

This is not a case, as some of the 
speakers with respect to the prior 
amendment asserted, of whether or not 
there are going to be available transmis- 
sion facilities for power developed at new 
publicly constructed dams; this is no case 
of derelict power lying unused at the 
source, Government dams; it is not a 
case of the blushing bride left at the 
church; here is a case history that dem- 
onstrates dramatically the importance of 
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limiting the extension of public power 
except where absolutely necessary and 
where there is no possible alternative. 

This power line is a 40-mile transmis- 
sion line to the town of Greenwood in 
South Carolina, a line which was to be 
constructed by agreement between the 
private power companies and the mu- 
tual power company owned by the com- 
munity of Greenwood. Just as soon as 
the Southeastern Power Administration 
became aware of the fact that the local 
mutual power company was planning 
to build the line in conjunction with 
private industry, the Southeastern Power 
Administration moved in and unceremo- 
niously shoved aside the private com- 
panies, put an end to the agreement that 
had been arranged between the local 
community and the private utility com- 
panies and undertook to begin building 
the line itself. 

The sole question here is, Mr. Chair- 
man, are we going to allow this public 
administration to use public money to 
build a power line that was in the process 
of being built, by agreement by private 
industry to the satisfaction of the peo- 
ple in the community. This is a clear 
case, the issue is clearly presented. 

If the members of the committee vote 
down the pending amendment, it means 
very simply that they do not want pri- 
vate industry to construct lines wherever 
they can do so and that they prefer pub- 
lic authorities to construct whether or 
not there are any available alternatives. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Why does not the gen- 
teleman tell the House that the private 
power company involved wanted the 
Government to give it tax-free amorti- 
zation, which was refused? 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
realize that every company in the United 
States that is building new construction 
gets the tax-free amortization under the 
tax bill which the gentleman no doubt 
voted for last fall? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Government is giving the same thing to 
dozens of companies all over the coun- 
try which are building new plants. 

Mr. COUDERT. Precisely so. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment will be agreed to and that the 
committee will stand four square for 
the principle of supporting private en- 
terprise construction where it is avail- 
able. This is a case where it is clearly 
available and reasonably available. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not a new start. Your Government and 
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my Government has $319,000 invested in 
this line. It is the only line in the South 
that the Congress permitted to go in last 
year, and it was in front of the Congress 
at that time like it is today. There was 
the same discussion, everything was ex- 
plained last year, as it has been explained 
today. The Congress voted last year to 
build this line, and it has already $319,- 
000 invested in that line. 

What happened to bring the Govern- 
ment into it? The commission testify- 
ing before the committee said it was 
going to build a line. The commission 
itself, not the private company but a 
co-op commission down there, testified 
at the hearings it was going to build this 
line. Now the private utilities comes 
along 1 year after we have $319,000 
invested in this line and says that it will 
build the line, and wheel the power at a 
price. Congress agreed to build the line. 
Now you are coming back in here today 
and want to toss the line up, saying, “No 
fair; that does not count.” I just won- 
der what kind of a Congress this is. Is 
it true what they say about us—that we 
are the greatest law-making body in 
the world? The only one ever heard to 
say that was an American, and I want 
to see it put to the acid test sometime. 
Just 1 year after this line was voted in, 
along comes a Member speaking in op- 
position to it. What a nice talk was 
made. Oh, he even talked about the 
bride being left at the church. That had 
nothing to do with this bill at all. This 
power line was to go down to some co-ops, 
a line that the private companies re- 
fused to build. After they arranged to 
construct it, the private interests wanted 
to build it themselves. Then, the South- 
east Power Co. came along and said, “We 
will build it since you are a preferred 
customer.” A couple of our friends were 
not on the floor last year, so now we are 
going to start all over again today. 

I hope now that we will act in the 
American way. If it passed the Con- 
gress last year and we have $319,000 in- 
vested in it, I think we should go all the 
way with the line now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Donovan]. 

(Mr. Gwinn and Mr. McGratH asked 
and were given permission to yield the 
time allotted them to Mr. Donovan.) 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not have to get a letter this morning 
from the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers of America, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to make up my mind to 
support this amendment. 

When this appropriation was before 
the House a year ago I voted for an 
amendment cutting the committee’s ap- 
propriation for the Southeast Power Ad- 
ministration. But in this morning’s mail 
I received a letter which, in my humble 
opinion, might well be regarded as a 
turning point in American politics. En- 
closed in the letter was an exposition 
three pages long of the aititude of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to- 
ward the public power question in gen- 
eral. With your indulgence I will read 
a few paragraphs contained in that state- 
ment of policy. 
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The Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers controls 75 percent of the organized 
electricians in the United States. Their 
statement of policy starts out like this: 


In the interests of the common weal there 
is no more pressing need than provision for 
flood control, irrigation, navigation, and the 
prevention of soil erosion. * * * 

However, in the interval since the inaugu- 
ration of this program there have been de- 
veloped and instituted procedures engen- 
dered by a false concept of the fundamentals 
of Americanism. * * * 

The scope of the program now embraces 
the generation of electricity by power other 
than that procured through irrigation and 
flocd control, steam as an instance; the dis- 
tribution of electric power and the sale of 
electric power in direct competition with 
privately owned electric utility com- 
panies. * ¢ °* 

The progress of this procedure is such as 
to clearly indicate complete duplication of 
transmission facilities in competition that 
can only lead to extermination of private 
utility companies. * * * 

The International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers does not raise its voice on the 
subject of public power in behalf of private 
companies or their management. We have 
met the abuses of power by these companies 
in the past and have achieved substantial 
correction. Today 90 percent of the workers 
in the privately owned electric light and 
power industry are covered by union con- 
tracts and the IBEW itself represents more 
than 75 percent of the organized employees 
in this industry. 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 


trical Workers raises its voice on the sub- 
ject of public power at this time in the 
interest of organized labor in the electric 
light and power industry. The subtle trans- 
formation of the Government program from 
the proper purposes of providing power as 


a byproduct of the initial program and of 
furnishing a yardstick for private utilities 
has reached the stage where it threatens 
free enterprise in this industry. * * * 

The International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers has had drastic experience with 
the effect on its interests resulting from the 
transfer of utilities from private to public 
or quasi-public ownership. * * * 

Labor does not choose to have its welfare 
determined by the administrative orders of 
Government Officials, no matter how well in- 
tentioned they may purport to be. 

Under fascism, nazism, and communism 
the people work for the state. Under the 
policies inaugurated by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration those employed on elec- 
trical properties work for the Government 
under the guise of cooperatives. It is a 
distinction without a difference. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that statement 
of policy by one of the greatest unions 
in America may mark a step in a differ- 
ent direction. I am against this appro- 
priation and I am in favor of the amend- 
ment. I hope it will be voted for by a 
tremendous majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taper]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, my un- 
derstanding of this situation is that an 
arrangement was made whereby the pri- 
vate power companies were to build this 
line, and then pressure was put on the 
county involved to force the private 
power companies to back out of it. It 
does not look good. In other words, this 
Southeast Power Authority is reaching 
out to prevent private industry from 
building lines which they would be ready 
to build. 
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We should not go ahead and put up 
the money out of the Federal Treasury 
and get the Government more and more 
in debt when there is an apportunity to 
get the same service by private business 
and keep the control of the business of 
the country in private hands, so that we 
can get along without this tremendous 
approach to socialism and communism, 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr.DORN. Mr. Chairman, one reason 
why the opposition to this amendment 
is up at this time rather than last year 
is simply and purely because Greenwood 
County, my home town, in South Caro- 
lina, does not have the money to send 
lobbyists to Washington to call Members 
off this floor. Lobbying is very much in 
evidence here today, but they are not 
representing Greenwood County. 

This contract was entered into by the 
Greenwood Power Commission with the 
Southeastern Power Administration last 
year before this matter ever came before 
the House, and it was approved by the 
Interior Department, agreeing to deliver 
power from the Clarks Hill Dam on the 
Savannah River, which will be completed 
this fall, to the Greenwcod Power Com- 
mission, this line to pass near my home 
in the Third Congressional District. An 
appropriation of $318,000 for this line 
passed this House last year without a 
fight. Construction is now under way. 
It would be poor economy indeed to 
abandon this line at this stage. This 
line is entirely within the confines of 
the district it is my honor to represent. 

I went along with a lot of you fellows 
when you sought to keep lines out of 
your districts when you did not want 
them. I happen to know today that my 
people want this line. It is essential to 
continue the great work and reasonable 
rates furnished by the Greenwood Power 
Commission. Of the members of the 
Greenwood Power Commission, one is a 
farmer, one is a lawyer, one is a man- 
ager in a textile mill, one is the manager 
of the project, and the other is the pres- 
ident of one of the local banks. They 
are men who believe in free enterprise, 
men who are trying to preserve free en- 
terprise. They are real Americans who 
are fighting socialism. 

I stand here this afternoon and com- 
pare my record for economy and saving 
the taxpayers of this country money with 
that of any Member of this Congress on 
either side of the aisle. I am proud to 
stand here on a nonpartisan basis. I 
have sworn allegiance to no national 
party, Democrat or Republican. I am 
only trying to represent the people of my 
district. 

I remember the time when the farm- 
ers of my county had no rural electricity, 
no electric machines to pump their wa- 
ter, no electricity to light their poultry 
houses at night, and no deep freezes. 
This is a fight that started many, many 
years ago. These companies were given 
every opportunity to build this line to 
Greenwood, and we pleaded with them 10 
years ago for connecting lines. This is 
the only chance for the people of my 
district to tap the power that will be 
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available when the great dam on the 
Savannah River is completed this fall. 
This is a question of the good faith of 
the Government and this very Congress 
which authorized the beginning of this 
line last year. 

I have no quarrel with the private 
power companies. I know their repre- 
sentatives personally. They are fine 
Americans. I wish these companies 
every success. They have done a great 
job for the American people. I wish to 
point out however that there is room in 
America for private power and where 
they have not or cannot do the job then 
Government power must help our peo- 
ple. This line is the opposite of social- 
ism. This line will help the farmers, 
municipalities, and little industries of 
Greenwood, Laurens, Abbeville and New- 
berry counties have power at rates that 
will help keep them free and independ- 
ent. I hope this House will be fair and 
economical by rejecting the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CouperT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Coupert) there 
were—ayes 81, noes 99. 

Mr. COUDER1. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jackson of 
Washington and Mr. Coupert. 

The Committee again divided; and 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
92, noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

OPERATION AN” MAINTENANCE 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
mainteance of the Bonneville transmission 
system and of marketing electric power and 
energy, $6,600,000. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to call the 
attention of my friend from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dorn] and the people of South 
Carolina and the area that would have 
been affected had this reduction taken 
place, that the amendment was defeated 
largely by the vote of Democratic Mem- 
bers, north, east, south, and west. 

I am very proud of the Democratic 
Party, and my colleagues on the Repub- 
lican side should, as they cre, be proud 
of their party. I am a great believer in 
the two-party system. I am a Demo- 
crat. I belong to one party; I respect 
my friends who belong to the other 
party. I hope the people of South Caro- 
lina will recognize that we who come 
from other parts of the country are dis- 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson the same as 
they are. While we may disagree on 
this or that bill, yet on fundamentals we 
are all in agreement; and when the test 
came today where their interests were 
involved we from the northern and west- 
ern sections of the country joined with 
our Democratic colleagues from the 
southern section of the country in de- 
feating this reduction amendment from 
$959,500 to $90,000, a matter of impor- 
tance and concern to the people of South 
Carolina and particularly of the Green- 
wood area. 
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I simply call attention to the fact that 
there is a strong family spirit existing 
among some of us in the Democratic 
Party, and I hope that strong political 
family spirit will exist everywhere 
among Democrats in the months to 
come. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, as always, I listened 
with great interest to the remarks of the 
very esteemed majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], who has just taken the floor 
to point out in connection with this par- 
ticular amendment on which we have 
just voted, that the larger amount was 
carried because of votes on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

I want to broaden this particular mat- 
ter just a little bit to talk generally about 
the fiscal affairs of our country; and, 
yes, to fit the shoe on the foot where it 
belongs. I say this to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]; generally speaking, as we 
have sought to balance the budget and 
cut expenditures, the votes on the Demo- 
cratic side have been on the spending 
side; on my side, the Republican side, 
they have been on the saving side. 

I recognize, as do many of us, the 
strong political attraction that is al- 
leged to stem from the fact that you 
vote money for this particular project 
or that particular project, hoping there- 
by to curry the favor of the particular 
people who want that appropriation 
made, but may I point out to my friend 
that in the broader concept in this coun- 
try there is an overwhelming demand 
that the expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be reduced. That demand is 
the direct result of a growing conviction 
in the country on the part of all right- 
thinking people that we are rapidly 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy and 
ruin. 

So I am very happy to say here to 
you, and I hope over the radio and 
through the newspapers to the people 
of the country as a whole, that in these 
critical times, when the Congress should 
respond to the demand of the people for 
a reduction in Federal spending, the Re- 
publicans, by and large, are carrying the 
responsibility for meeting that demand. 
Joined by some real Democrats, most of 
them from the South, who are putting 
their country above party, may I say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
we have effected some real economies 
and we are going to effect some more 
before this session is ended. 

Let me say to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts and to the Members here that 
after the last Congress the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce went to 
the trouble of analyzing the votes, Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, which had to 
do with the spending of the taxpayers’ 
money. And lo and behold, when they 
measured it out, the first ten spenders 
were on the Democratic side and the 
first ten savers were on the Republican 
side. More power to my side of the 
aisle. The overwhelming percentage of 
economy votes was supplied by Mem- 
bers on the Republican side while the 
overwhelming percentage of the votes 
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on the spending side was supplied by 
the Democrats. 

So I say to you, my good friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] when 
you seek to make political capital out of 
some individual item, the whole record 
should be written. Moreover, to most 
of you over there, on the Democrat side 
of the aisle, you come by the spending 
business rather conveniently. You like 
to spend. You think you have found in 
spending a way to continue to elect 
Democrat Members of Congress and to 
elect Democrats to the Presidency. But 
let me tell you something, the people of 
this country, who are digging deeper and 
deeper into their pockets for the money 
to pay these bills, are getting wised up 
and they are getting fed up. They are 
sick and tired of mounting taxes, and 
when the record is written those of us 
who have dared to stand for economy in 
Government operation need have no 
concern about political consequences. 
Let me say above and beyond that, I 
think we can sleep a little better at 
night because we have not added to the 
burdens of an already dangerously overe 
taxed Nation. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there is probably no 
one in this House who enjoys a political 
speech any better than I do, which is 
the reason, perhaps, I enjoyed listening 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLEcK] who just preceded me. I 
would like to say to you this afternoon 
that I am going to offer an amendment 
at the proper time which will give my 
friend from Indiana and the members 
ef the so-called economy bloc a chance 
to save some very important money. I 
have seen a lot of amendments offered 
here which dealt with $1,200 items, items 
that involved a refusal to pay compensa- 
tion to a man who was injured, and 
appropriations of like nature. 

I also happen to have analyzed the 
report of the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce. Many times, may I say, 
it is considered an honor if you are on 
the State chamber of commerce list as 
being 100 percent wrong, because I have 
never seen very many of these analyti- 
cal agencies that have picked out any 
important amendments or any impor- 
tant bills that were in the interest of the 
people of the United States. Most of 
the votes they pick are ones that their 
friends voted the way the chambers ap- 
proved, so that they are loaded analyses. 

Last year we had a situation like this 
when the time came to appropriate 
money for the Armed Forces some $50,- 
000,000,000, as I remember it. That 
passed without a record vote and without 
much discussion. Asa result, we have the 
Hébert committee, and as far as I know 
it has done a good job, the Hardy com- 
mittee, which has been most effective, 
and the Bonner committee, about which 
I know more, It, the Bonner commit- 
tee, has done a tremendous job trying 
to investigate waste in the procurement 
divisions of the Armed Forces. But if 
you appointed every Member of this Con. 
gress a committee of 1 and gave him 
a staff of 20—we could not keep up 
with the waste. There is only one way 
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to stop the extravagance and that is 
not give the Pentagon brass the money 
in the first place. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to offer an 
amendment at the proper time to cut 
down the Pentagon spenders by an im- 
portant sum, $5,000,000,000, and then 
they will not waste so much money, be- 
cause they will not have it to waste, 
A friend of mine heard a Vice presi- 
dent of one of the big motor companies 
state the other day that his company 
had a contract to turn out tanks. He 
said, ‘We have turned them out by the 
thousands; hundreds of them are sit- 
ting up in Detroit, not being used be- 
cause the blueprints that were sent up 
by the Ordnance Department were not 
right and the turrets won’t work. But,” 
he said, “they keep on buying them any- 
way, and we keep on turning them out 
to be parked on vacant lots.” 

It is not important apparently to get 
these tanks to Korea. Just get them 
bought so the appropriation will be used. 

Now, you can fool around with all of 
the little amendments of $1,200 and 
$1,500 and $2,500 that you want to, but 
if you really want to save some real 
money, you had better give that Armed 
Forces appropriation bill some close scru- 
tiny and do some important cutting 
there, and then you can balance the 
budget. We will not hurt the defense of 
the country, and then we can put in 
some of these items, like this power item, 
which are for the benefit of the people 
in the rural areas where they cannot 
get the electric power they need to pro- 
duce the things that the country needs. 


In closing I will say that as far as I 
know there is not an appropriation in 
any of these bills to spend one single 


nickel in my district. Last year there 
was an item of $75,000 to build a dam 
on the Chio river in my district and last 
year I asked the committee to take that 
out, and they did, because it is not nec- 
essary. To replace dams which are 
working now with larger more costly 
ones, especially not in wartime. 

If it is in there again this year, at the 
proper time I am going to scrutinize that, 
and I will ask you to take it out again. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
will offer the amendment to reduce the 
military appropriation bill by $5,- 
000,000,000, I will go along with him. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I appreciate 
that. I will offer the amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And I will vote for 
a $14,000,000,000 cut on the over-all 
budget any time it is offered. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Well, I will say to 
the gentleman that I am out to balance 
the budget. If it takes a fourteen-bil- 
lion cut to do it I am for cutting that 
much, I voted against the tax increase 
last year, and I am going to be consistent 
and vote for a balanced budget. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the pro 
forma amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
on that. 


Time is exhausted 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I will also look into the precedents on 
that ruling. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members will never 
realize how much the remarks of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] and the remarks of my col- 
league the gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. HaLiteck] grieve me, because if 
there is anything I dislike it is a partisan 
political speech from the well of the 
House, though I am in no way criticizing 
either. 

I have never gone along, even when 
that great statesman, my former Sen- 
ator, was for the misnamed bipartisan 
foreign policy. Perhaps I made a mis- 
take when I did not. But I go along 
now—and have in the House many, many 
times—for what some people think is a 
bipartisan move. That is, those times 
when men from the South and men from 
the North, thinking alike, voted the 
same way. It grieves me, too, I will say 
to my distinguished leader from Indiana 
[Mr. HaLLEcK] to admit that we have 
those who are sometimes called spenders 
in our own Republican Party as well as 
some on the other side. In fact, the two 
major parties are hopelessly split right 
down the center on several major issues. 
Of course, in fairness, I must add that 
whether a man is a spender or not de- 
pends upon who is to get the money and 
sometimes whether the spending directly 
affects his district. None of us seem 


to be consistently inclined to vote against 
grants of public funds for projects in 


his own district. 

I have noticed that on more than one 
vital issue we have had on this side of 
the aisle a great deal of support from 
Members on the other side. I recall very, 
very distinctly that when the Taft-Hart- 

- ley bill was up, it was passed over the 
President’s veto, and many of the votes 
to override came from that side of the 
aisle. On many another fundamental 
issue without any consultation the vote 
has been nonpartisan—as for example on 
UMT. It has always been my convic- 
tion that those votes were cast that way, 
because those who voted to override that 
veto honestly and sincerely believed that 
that was the vote they should cast. The 
same was true when UMT and many an- 
other issue was up. I hope it will con- 
tinue that way—each thinking and vot- 
ing for what he thinks is best for his 
country. 

I will say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], whom I 
greatly admire and respect, I have had 
many, Many more severe admonitions or 
recommendations from my own leader- 
ship than he administered to my per- 
sonal friend, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. I am sure it will 
not worry the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]; I am sure it will 
not worry him. I am satisfied that our 
colleague who has his own convictions 
and the courage to voice them, who en- 
joys the respect of every Member of the 
House, will go on his way guided by his 
heart and conscience until some day he 
will sit over in what is called—mis- 
takenly, I think—the upper body, the 
Senate, as a representative of his State. 
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I hope that will some day be the honor 
his State does him and I am sure he will 
ably represent that State. 

Now, having gotten that off my chest, 
I want to call your attention to a very 
concise article on page A1813 of the 
Appendix of the ConGcREssIONAL ReEcorp, 
an extension of remarks by the majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack]. 

I will read this if I may, although I 
understand it may be a violation of the 
rules, though it is common practice. 

I read from the remarks of the House 
leader: 


The following statement— 


The only statement appears to be one 
made by the gentleman himself— 
shows that, even after paying taxes, we 
have more money left in our pockets than 
ever before, and that in return for our taxes, 
we are getting peace— 


Getting? A long, long time getting— 
we are getting peace, prosperity— 


With beefsteak $1.14 a pound, I do 
not eat. it, I look at it— 


and democsacy. 


Democracy? I will not refer person- 
ally to any of the advisers of the present 
administration. Let us draw the veil 
over that and let it go. So many are 
busy explaining how they got their in- 
comes. 

Read that, and judge yourselves. 
Peace? Prosperity? The gentleman 
nods his head. “And democracy.” Ruled 
by small groups. Is that democracy? 
My time has run out so more on that 
statement some other day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought we had the Interior bill under 
consideration here. This is more like a 
vaudeville show. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
certainly are not making monkeys of the 
people. : 

Mr. KIRWAN. I think we ought to 
proceed with the Interior bill. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Spring has come, and with it its har- 
bingers, the gentleman from Indiana and 
the gentleman from Michigan. It is al- 
ways delightful at this season of the 
congressional year to hear their bright 
little chirps. I said chirps, not cheeps. 
In the second year of every Congress 
just when the trees start to bud and the 
foliage turns green, we have learned to 
expect the appearance in the well of the 
House of these two distinguished gen- 
tlemen. It is then that we hear the old 
economy song. It is then that we hear 
of the glories of the moth-eaten old ele- 
phant. It is then that these two gen- 
tlemen play Nostradamus and foretell 
the events that are to take place in the 
coming November. Let me warn some 
of the younger members on the Repub- 
lican side not to take these prognostica- 
tions too seriously, because during the 
16 years that I have been in the House, 
I have never known either of them to 
be right in foretelling the political fu- 
ture. 

The gentleman from Indiana says that 
he is able to sleep nights. I say that 
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he might just as well sleep days because 
there is nothing in his party’s program 
that would ever keep him awake. Nei- 
ther has he nor his party any program 
responsibility, and sometimes I think the 
party is totally lacking in a sense of 
responsibility. Evidently, I am not 
unique in my thoughts. The American 
people must feel likewise, as they have 
absolutely refused to entrust the Gov- 
ernment of these United States to the 
gentleman’s party for the past 20 years 
and in 20 of the last 22 years they re- 
fused to have faith in the GOP legisla- 
tive ability. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
American public realizes the impover- 
ishment both as to ideas and men in 
the GOP circles. Our people are fully 
cognizant that the Republican Party pro- 
duced Lincoln, or should I say that Lin- 
coln produced the Republican Party? 
Since his death he has been succeeded 
by a continuity of mediocrity. The only 
man who approached greatness and who 
had the Republican label since Lincoln’s 
death was Theodore Roosevelt, and it 
did not take the Republican Party long 
to drive him out of their councils. 

The GOP has always talked economy, 
but it has been an economy at the ex- 
pense of social legislation and human 
rights. Anyone who has been in this 
House for the last 4 years knows that 
every time that there has been an ap- 
propriation bill that would provide 
money to implement and enforce the 
social legislation that has become part 
of our law during the last 20 years, the 
Republican Party could always. be 
counted upon to be in there cutting and 
cutting in the hope that they could so 
emasculate the various bureaus that the 
social reforms could not be brought into 
being. It has been a sly program, but 
it has not fooled the American citizen. 
Succeeding elections are proof that the 
people have not been deceived. 

Most all who are sitting here today 
remember a year ago when the Republi- 
can Party cut to the bone the appro- 
priation bill for flood control. Almost 
all of us remember the noble ideals ex- 
pressed by these gentlemen in their fight 
for rigid economy and we can also re- 
member 3 months later, after the disas- 
trous Missouri River fiood, how the very 
same gentlemen, without any shame, 
came running down the aisle one after 
the other to speak in the well of the 
House as proponents and friends of flood 
control. Surely they can never say that 
they were embarrassed by hypocrisy. 

The gentleman from Indiana has en- 
deavored to smear and besmirch the 
Democratic Party for its legislation and 
for its expenditures. He does this de- 
spite the fact that every time there has 
been a presidential campaign for the 
past 20 years his party has endeavored 
to embrace the legislation passed against 
the Republican will by Democratic Con- 
gresses. The American people remem- 
ber these “me too” declarations and 
know the lack of sincerity behind the 
platitudes. 

We on the Democratic side of the aisle 
are willing to take full responsibility for 
what we have done, and since we are 
taking the responsibility we also insist 
on taking the credit. 
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Let our minds go back 22 to 25 years 
ego. Remember the average man of that 
time, the clerk, the bricklayer, the car- 
penter, the electrician, and the police- 
man—the people who make up the back- 
bone of our Nation and the mass of our 
citizenry. At that time when a man of 
that classification died, within 10 days 
to 2 weeks the family would go to the 
closet and take that man’s suit, if there 
was another suit, and a pair of shoes and 
perhaps a watch and then would dis- 
tribute them. That was usually the end 
of that man’s earthly possessions. To- 
Cay, when a man within that same cate- 
gory dies, 9 times out of 10 he leaves a 
small bank account, insurance policy, 
social-security rights for his widow, an 
automobile, a television set, electric re- 
frigerator, and many other things that 
were completely foreign to him 25 years 
ago. I read just the other day that 61,- 
000,000 of our people own their own 
homes, and certainly the mass of that 
61,000,000 must be working people. This 
mass improvement occurred during the 
years when the Democratic Party was 
responsible for the legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches of the Govern- 
ment. During the same quarter of a 
century we saw our people receive a se- 
curity that was completely foreign and 
unknown to them in the early part of 
this century. We have seen their way 
of life so improved that the American 
workingman and farmer is the envy of 
all of the other people of the world. 

At election time you expect this great 
segment of our population to be fooled 
and bamboozled by false cries of econ- 
omy and by raucous shouts of “me, too,” 
but during these years of Democratic ad- 
ministration it has been possible for the 
American workingman and farmer with 
his more numerous dollars and added 
hours of leisure to acquire an education 
that prohibits political soothsayers from 
misinforming him as they did in days 
gone by. He has learned to analyze the 
statements made in the newspapers, 
magazines, books, on the radio, and on 
television. He has learned to think for 
himself and he knows those who are his 
friends and those whom he cannot trust. 
He knows your record, gentlemen, and 
he will not be deceived. 

I have enjoyed the friendship of the 
two gentlemen heretofore mentioned 
and, while I am of the opposite political 
faith, I do hope that I will be given the 
opportunity in the years to come to listen 
once again to their minority prophecies. 

(The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 

For expenses necessary for protection,use, 
improvement, development, disposal, cadas- 
tral surveying, classification, and perform- 
ance of other functions, as authorized by 
law, in the management of lands and their 
resources under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, $10,750,000: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation may be ex- 
pended on a reimbursable basis for surveys 
of lands other than those under the juris- 
diction of the Eureau of Land Management: 
Provided further, That, for the purpose of 
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surveying federally controlled or intermin- 
gied lands, contributions toward the cost 
thereof may be accepted. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia: On page 6, line 8, strike out “$10,750,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$9,722,605.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of this subcommittee 
and the able members of the subcom- 
mittee for the fine work they have done 
in making a cut of 21 percent in the 
budget estimates, and 7 percent below 
the current year level as set out in page 
2 of the committee report. I have of- 
fered an amendment here which relates 
to an item in this bill where no cut has 
been made whatever in the amount of 
the budget request, and where a consid- 
erable increase has been made over the 
amount which was appropriated last 
year for this same item. 

In the case of this item the commit- 
tee has recommended allowance in full 
of the Budget request. This means that 
the full cost of pay-increase legislation 
would be covered in the appropriation, 
plus an increase of $750,000. In 1951 
expenditures under this head totaled 
$6,109,737—see table, top of page 149 of 
hearings. In 1952 the initial appropria- 
tion was increased to $9,722,605 and in 
the third 1952 supplemental $301,500 has 
been approved to cover increased pay 
costs. And now for 1953 the agency 
wants another very sizable increase. 
Personnel increased from 1,174 in 1951 
to 1,299 for 1952, and request 1,420 
in 1953. ‘These figures are shown in the 
table at top of page 148 of the hearings. 

Over this period the area of public 
lands under management by this Bureau 
has remained about the same. Volume 
of business and activity has admittedly 


. grown and there may be some further in- 


crease in 1953. Mineral leases and sales 
of timber are expanding, and the revenue 
showing is very good. 

On the other hand, some important 
economies can be efiected if the Con- 
gress wishes to economize in 1953. For 
example, the sum of $778,000 is included 
in the bill for cadastral surveys. Away 
back in the first annual budget of the 
United States one will find an item of 
$700,000 for public-land surveys. Ever 
since that time we have been providing 
for this work on about the same scale, 
and probably for many years prior to 
1923. The agency alleges—page 153— 
that “these surveys are closely tied to 
income-producing activities in that spe- 
cific locations of areas upon which the 
resource is found must be made before 
action can be completed.” Were we at 
the stage this year of initiating man- 
agement of the public lands, this state- 
ment would have a good deal of merit. 
But Interior has been surveying, study- 
ing, and managing these lands for many, 
many decades arrd their surface resources 
should by now be pretty well located. 
One may reasonably doubt that any reve- 
nues would be sacrificed if this whole 
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survey operation were cut to 10 percent 
of its present scope for a year or two. 

On the whole, it appears that appro- 
priations have been amply increased in 
recent years to take care of work 
volume increases, and to imsure effec- 
tive protective measures against soil 
waste, weed invasions and forest and 
range fires. The amount which would 
be provided under this amendment 
should permit continued good prcgress. 

Mr. Chairman, there rests upon us this 
year the responsibility to balance the 
budget, if it can be balanced. We cannot 
balance it by continuing to increase year 
after year the personnel employed in 
these agencies, and the amount of ap- 
Ppropriations made to these agencies. 
That is exactly what has been dene with 
reference to this particular agency. 

My amendment will cut this item back 
to the amount appropriated last year, a 
reduction of $1,027,395 from the amount 
carried in the bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, but be- 
fore I take my time I wish to see if we 
can reach an agreement as to a limitation 
of debate. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KTRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this amendment is voted down. I will 
show you what a cut has been made in 
Land Management. In 1939 on the pay- 
roll of the Interior Department in the 
Bureau of Land Management there 
were 3,015 employees; as of June 30, 1951, 
there were 1,398; in other words, they 
have taken 1,617 off the payroll in that 
particular Bureau. 

Of what does land management con- 
sist? Anybody west of the Mississippi 
River or maybe on the eastern bank of 
the Mississippi knows what halogeton is, 
@ poisonous weed springing up on the 
farms and ranches. This appropriation 
is to control this weed. Look at the tre- 
mendous effort that is under way to 
locate strategic minerals. These are 
reasons why we are asking for this in- 
crease. Throughout most of the United 
Siates anyone who can be spared from 
his agency or industry is out hunting for 
strategic minerals to carry on the war 
effort. What do we find? An amend- 
ment offered to cut a million dollars off 
this item when in a few days you are 
going to be asked to vote $54,000,000,000 
for the military. You want to cripple 
the effort of those who are out hunting 
for the very minerals needed to make the 
weapons and material the military 
needs. That is done in the name of 
economy, but can we save this country 
by cutting to the backbone a past of the 
military effort? 

As for this weed halogeton, every State 
west of the Mississippi is affected. 

You talk of the need of lumber; you 
talk of the need of minerals, but we do 
not have a force today sufficient to issue 
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permits fast enough for those who are 
looking for and developing minerals. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. As to this 
halogeton weed I ask the gentleman if 
there is not an item of $1,345,000 in the 
bill for that item. 

Mr. KIRWAN. There is. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
can this cut affect it? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Because the cut will 
be allocated by the Bureau of Land 
Management which administers the 
control program. I ask every Member 
who has an interest in the military, an 
interest in lumber, an interest in min- 
erals, or in the areas west of the Mis- 
sissippi to vote down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 92, noes 83. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Davis of 
Georgia and Mr. Jackson of Washing- 
ton. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 101, noes 92. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7176) making appropriations 
.for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


Then how 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour on tomorrow, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 10 minutes, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. AANDAHL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes on tomorrow, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


MOUNT OLIVET CEMETERY ASSOCIATION 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3954) to 
authorize the Mount Olivet Cemetery 
Association of Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
grant and convey to Salt Lake City, 
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Utah, a portion of the lands heretofore 
granted to such association by the 
United States, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out line 6 and insert “Utah, 
for use for street or highway purposes, a 
tract of land.” 

Page 2, strike out all after line 22 over to 
and including line 4 on page 3. 

Page 3, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The deed of conveyance of the 
tract of land described in the first section 
hereof shall contain a provision that such 
tract shall be used for street or highway 
purposes and that so long as the said Salt 
Lake City uses the tract of land for such 
purposes, the reversionary clause set forth in 
the act of January 23, 1909 (35 Stat. 589), 
shall not be operable with respect to that 
tract.” 

Page 3, after line 4, insert: 

“SEc. 3. This act shall not altef or affect 
Mount Olivet Cemetery Association’s owner- 
ship of, or its rights and privileges with re- 
spect to,.the remainder of the lands hereto- 
fore granted to it by the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Utah? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wonder if the 
gentlewoman could tell us whether or 
not she discussed this proposition with 
the minority members of the committee? 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad that the gentleman from In- 
diana asked that question, because I was 
not expecting to bring it up at this par- 
ticular moment. I thought we would 
be here for quite a while, and I was going 
to consult with the gentleman about it. 
When I heard we were about to adjourn 
I quickly came down. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it just a matter of 
concurring in Senate amendments? 

Mrs. BOSONE. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Are they of any con- 
sequence? 

Mrs. BOSONE. No. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST ANNI- 
VERSARY OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, March 25, was the one hundred and 
thirty-first anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence. The people of Greece and all 
those of Greek birth and descent in this 
country and throughout the free world 
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celebrated this significant anniversary 
of Greece’s proclamation of freedom. 

The people of the United States have 
the greatest admiration and regard for 
the Greek nation and the Greek people 
who, in their valiant fight for freedom 
and democratic ideals, have successfully 
waged a relentless struggle against Com- 
munist aggression. They have shown a 
fortitude and heroism seldom if ever 
surpassed in the history of civilization. 

While I had visited Greece a number 
of times previously, in November last I 
had the distinct privilege and honor to 
place a wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier of Greece in Athens in 
behalf of the officers and members of 
the Hellenic Memorial Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion of Kings County. On that 
occasion I could not help but have a 
feeling of profound respect when I re- 
called the historic past of the Greek 
people, and the heroic sacrifices and 
magnificent resistance on the part of 
the Greek forces against the overwhelm- 
ing Nazi forces of oppression in World 
War II. : 

In passing, I should like to note that 
it was my pleasure on the evening before 
last to be one of the guests at the Ahepa 
tenth national biennial banquet at the 
Hotel Statler here in Washington, held in 
commemoration of the one hundred and 
thirty-first enniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence and the thirtieth anniversary 
of the founding of the great American 
Order of Ahepa. It was a delightful eve- 
ning, in a friendly atmosphere with dis- 
tinguished Americans from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., including Mr. and Mrs. Gus Nich- 
olas and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mallas, 
and I felt proud to be a participant in 
the inspiring observance of the inde- 
pendence of the Greek nation. I was 
likewise proud, as a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, to have 
had a part in 1947, and subsequently, 
in the implementation of the Truman 
doctrine, which was so vigorously praised 
by the speakers of the evening. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jackson] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


GUATEMALA 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago I received a 
letter from a constituent of mine in Cali- 
fornia, a letter which in and of itself 
is like many another communication re- 
ceived at all seasons by Members of Con- 
gress. However, this letter, in light of 
recent developments in Latin America 
was thought-provoking to me, and posed 
a series of questions in my own mind 
relative to the conduct of our policy in 
the country of Guatemala. 

The lady writing the letter, like so 
many other Americans in all walks of 
life, is planning a vacation for her fam- 
ily next year. She says in part: 

My husband and I have never been to 
Central America or Mexico, and we have been 
saving for a long time to make the trip. We 
want to take our two children, a boy and a 
girl, ages 9 and 12, respectively, with us for 
a trip of a month or 6 weeks, in order that 
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they and we may see our southern neigh- 
bors and how they live. We are particularly 
anxious to spend some time in Guatemala, 
about which country we have heard so much, 
but we are greatly concerned with recent 
press notices indicating that the Communist 
movement in Latin America has its center 
in Guatemala. Knowing of your interest 
in, and familiarity with, this and the other 
southern countries, Fred said that we should 
ask you whether you thought we should 
plan to include Guatemala in our trip. 


I have not answered the letter as yet, 
and when I do, a copy of this speech will 
accompany it. The problem posed in the 
lady’s letter is not one that can either 
be brushed aside or answered briefly or 
lightly. The question of Guatemala and 
that nation’s relationship with the Com- 
munist conspiracy is not a question of 
concern only to Guatemala, but one of 
great import and deep significance to 
every nation in the hemisphere. As 
human freedom and human dignity are 
important to all freemen, so is the situa- 
tion presently obtaining in Guatemala 
of vital import to the other nations of 
this continent and to those pecples who 
have been cast by fate in a common 
geographical mold. 

A BEAUTIFUL LAND 


Guatemala is a beautiful country, a 
land of great mountains, deep valleys, 
and fertile coastal plains. Its people 
trace their genealogy through many cen- 
turies. Their economic lot is not a gen- 
erous one, but in many instances it is no 
worse and in some materially better than 
that of many another Latin country. 
The artisans of Guatemala are skilled 
and imaginative, and in general, happy 
and ingenious. My first visits to the 
country several years ago were marked 
by a spirit of friendship and hospitality, 
and I am happy to say that among the 
many friendships I have made through- 
out the hemisphere, those in Guatemala 
are among the most highly prized and re- 
spected. 

The opening phrase of the Communist 
manifesto states, “A shadow is over 
Europe.” It can be said today that a 
shadow is over Guatemala. Its govern- 
ment has seen fit to ignore the contem- 
porary history of human slavery which 
has been written in our day, and embark 
upon a national policy which has, as one 
principle, collaboration with the Com- 
munist elements within the country. 
Further, the government has provided 
sanctuary for individual Communists 
from a score of lands. This policy of co- 
operation and temporization with the 
disciples of Marx has led inevitably to the 
deterioration of relationships with Gua- 
temala’s neighbors and former friends, 

PRODUCTION 

Guatemala is primarily an agricul- 
tural country with an estimated 1,629,- 
556 acres in cultivation and 508,699 acres 
in pasture. About 75 percent of the 
occupied labor force is engaged in agri- 
culture, and domestic industries are 
based largely on the utilization of farm 
and forest products. 

Principal export crops are coffee, 
bananas, essential oils, abacd, chicle, and 
hardwoods. Principal products pro- 
Guced for domestic consumption are 
corn, beans, rice, sugarcane, cotton, and 
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tobacco. The principal industries of 
the country produce, chiefly for local 
consumption, textiles, leather and rubber 
shoes, furniture, soap, candles, matches, 
cigarettes, beverages, flour, sugar, vege- 
table oils, and cement. 

COMMUNISTS ACTIVE 


President Jacobo Arbenz of Guate- 
mala is considered by many, both here 
and abroad, to be under Communist con- 
trol; or to be somewhat more charitable, 
under strong Communist influence in 
his administration of the affairs of the 
country of which he is chief executive. 
So strong a Communist influence is ex- 
ercised in some departments of the Gov- 
ernment that many have frankly called 
Guatemala a Soviet beachhead in 
the Western Hemisphere. Labor, shot 
through with strong Communist ele- 
ments and under the almost complete 
domination of Marxists and fellow 
travelers, has been increasingly ac- 
tive in a well-planned and ably executed 
program aimed at disrupting the oper- 
ation of foreign-controlled companies. 
This, irrespective of the fact that most 
of Guatemala’s exports find their mar- 

ets throughout the hemisphere, partic- 
ularly in the United States. Any suc- 
cess that may be achieved in the disrup- 
tion of trade between the United States 
and Guatemala will inevitably be re- 
flected in terms of a steady decline in 
the standard of living for the Guate- 
malan people. 

Foereign trade is an important part of 
Guatemala’s economic life. The United 
States is her best customer and her prin- 
cipal source of imports. About 5 per- 
cent of Guatemala’s exports find mar- 
kets outside our- hemisphere, and less 
than 10 percent of her imports originate 
in other parts of the world. 

In a short-sighted effort to appease 
the vocal Communist minority in Guate- 
mala the Government has endorsed and 
abetted coercive efforts against United 

tates and foreign operators almost to 
the point of rendering successful opera- 
ticns impossible. In 1951, three of these 
investors, to wit, United Fruit, Electric 
Bond & Share, and International Rail- 
ways of Central America paid over $17,- 
000,000 in payroll costs alone. This 
payment represents an amount of money 
equal to almost one-third of Guatemala’s 
total budget for expenditures during fis- 
cal 1951-52. The relation of foreign 
payrolls to Guatemala’s economy is in 
far greater magnitude than that of any 
hundred corporations here in the United 
States, yet our southern neighbor sees 
fit to continue an almost unbearable 
campaign of harassment against the in- 
vestors and operating companies. 

The following economic data on Guate- 
mala represents as accurate a picture as 
is presently available. Some of the fig- 
ures may be subject to slight correction, 
but in the main the detailed figures are 
accurate. It is of more than passing 
interest to note that the total figure 
budgeted by the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment for fiscal 1951-52 is slightly less 
than the amount of $62,000,000 which 
will be requested in the Mutual Security 
Act for expenditure by the United States 
throughout Latin America. 
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Certain economic data on Guatemala 
I. GUATEMALAN BUDGET 


{Millions United States dollars} 


| 
Actual, | Budgeted, 
1950/51 1951/52 ! 


Fiscal operation Government: 
Total revenues_............--- 
Tota! expenditures 


Revenues: 
Taxes: 
Import duties...... 
Export duties...... 3 
Alcoholic beverages and 
tobe 
Stamps and stamped 


Business taxes............ 
Other 


Patrimony income 
Public utilities 
Sale of products from State 
properties and monopolies. - ‘ on 
10.1 


Total revenies.............. 59.7 


Budgeted Budgeted 
1950/51 2 | 1951/52 


Expenditures (ineluding extraor- 
dinary budget): 
Legislative 
Executive 
Judiciary 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Ministry of Communications 
and Public Works......-.-.. 

Ministry of National Defense- - 
Ministry of Economy and 


nono 


Ministry of Fducation 
Ministry of Government 
Ministry of Finance 
Ministry of Public Affairs 
(Attorney General) _ __- 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Ministry of Public Health 
Accounting Office 


Noe woo oun 


1 
4 
Public debt os , 3. 
Pensions 1 


Total expenditures. . 59, 


1 This is the original budget as passed by Congress. 
The budget has subsequently been increased to $61.2 
million. 

2 Breakdown of actual expenditures not available, 
Data given refer to budgeted expenditures, 

4 Less than $50,000. 


II, TRADE 


Per- -, | Per- 
1950 | cent | 195! | cent 


Tots) exports. 2... cee secce 67.6 
Total imports. 


Principal export markets: 
United States 
cto cu hoe canncenak 
Other Western Hemi- 
ee ° ‘“ 
All other countries....... 5. . 6 9 





76.0 | 100 


67.6 {100 


Principal import sources: 
United States..:......... 48.8 | 69 54.3 | 67 
2.3] 3 2.7 3 
Other 
10,2 | 14 9.0 ll 


All other countries inieiaanea 9.9 | 14 14.8] 19 


| 


| 71.2 j100 | 80.8 | 100 


‘This is the official valuation. At current prices 
banana exports would be approximately twice this 
amount, 
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Iv. NATIONAL INCOME—ESTIMATE OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1947-48 


Percent 
Amount of total 
Millions 
U. 8. 
dollars 
Agriculture (including fishing and 
forestry production) 


& 
ag “te Pe 
2, Swans] F 
Snankon N 


Food and beverages 
Textiles 


F SCP Om 
NY Srne] w 


| 


Private construction 
Private services 


| 
Om 


Other, including ae 
and domestic services. 


|} to gxpess 


) 


- S 
o Klollya wmwolmwlloe nwnawnl ae 


Government 


= 


Os deca dinn ac anietedie 
Municipal and autonomous 
entities 


| 


Total gross national product 


Vv. FOREIGN FIRMS’ EXPENDITURES IN GUATEMALA 


Foreign capital in Guatemala is represent- 
ed largely by direct investments of three 
United States-owned corporations: United 
Fruit Co., the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America, and Electric Bond & Share. 
The expenditures of these companies in 
Guatemala are as follows: 

[In millions of United States dollars] 


Pay- | Payroll 
ments and 
te other ex- 
Gov- | penditures 
ern- to indi- 
ment | viduals 


United Fruit and its 
subsidiary Com- 
pafifa Aericola 950 

Electric Bond & Share- 1951 
» eo. OWA 1951 


Company 


21.0 | 22.3 


1 $9.7 million of this represents payroll expenditures, 


The above data do not include payments 
for imports by these companies from bal- 
ances held in the United States or locally. 
The data for Electric Bond and Share and 
IRCA refer only to payroll expenditures. 


VI. UNITED STATES PRIVATE DIRECT INVESTMENTS 
The value of United States-owned direct 
investments in Guatemala as of May 31, 
1943, was reported as $87,300,000. During the 
6-year period 1945-50 a net additional in- 
flow of $36,000,000 from the United States 
was recorded. The $87,300,000 was divided 

as follows: 
Millions of 


Manufacturing 


Mining and smelting 
Petroleum 
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VII. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
1950 
{Millions of United States dollars] 
1, ae ner 


Imports tS (FOB) adjusted 
Exports (FOB) adjusted. 


PAYMENTS, 


ices: 

Diplomatic and consular. 
Institutional contributions 
Films and theaters. 


Consular collections 
ent services, miscellaneous... 


Interest and dividends: 
External debt 


Total current . 
2. Capital operations: Short and long term 
Total current and capital operations 


3. Change in gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
4. Residual 


throughout the hemisphere during the 
course of the past few years this Nation 
has voluntarily and willingly become a 
party to cooperative effort. The role of 
the United States in relation to its neigh- 
bors has undergone a _ remarkable 
change. No longer does this country 
seek by force to impose its will upon its 
neighbors, but looks to the Organization 
of American States to resolve differences 
at the conference table. It is an equal 
partner in a common cause. 

Today, the United States seeks the 
rule of reason as a substitute for the 
rule of force. 

We are today engaged in a mortal con- 
flict-at-arms in the Far East, a conflict 
to determine whether the new and global 
aggression of the Soviet Union is to re- 
place in the councils of men the power 
of reason and logic, and whether force 
is again to become the international 
yardstick of political success. We are 
determined that we shall not yield 
ground to the aggressor, and in our con- 
duct we are but exemplifying anew the 
determination so adequately expressed 
by our southern neighbors not so many 
years ago when they considered them- 
selves the objects of military and eco- 
nomic aggression. 

We do not covet one foot of the earth’s 
surface held by another sovereign na- 
tion, but we are determined that no 
third party will wrest by force the liber- 
ties that have been won by the blood of 
men determined not to become slaves. 
Guatemala should be in the forefront of 
that fight for human rights, and not, as 
is presently indicated, an agent of those 
to whom God and the rights of man are 
but catch phrases to be used or discarded 
as the exigencies of the moment de- 
mand. 

It is not interference in the internal 
affairs of any nation to deplore the de- 
scent of that nation into slavery, and it 
is not inconsistent with the obligations 
of the United States under the terms of 
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the treaties to which it is a signatory, to 
bring to the attention of a neighbor the 
likely effects which may follow on a will- 
ingness to become enslaved. 

Communists will use Guatemala as 
they have used every nation against 
which their aggression has been directed. 
Under the cloak of a paternal regard for 
the welfare of its people, communism will 
lead Guatemala down the dead-end road 
of totalitarianism. Such a prospect is of 
the gravest concern to those who are the 
neighbors and friends of that country. 
We have no desire to see Guatemala City 
become the Prague of the Western Hem- 
isphere, but he who directs the draught 
of air to the fire of the Communist con- 
spiracy against human liberty invites the 
further and unwanted attention of those 
who would rule the world. 

To confuse the mechanism of democ- 
racy with the diabolical machinery of 
the Communist state is to lay the ground- 
work for eventual destruction. It is no 
mere possible to do business with Stalin 
than it was to do business with his im- 
mediate predecessor in world aggression, 
Adolph Hitler. 

A police sentry dog on duty in a forced 
labor camp of the Soviet Union receives 
more food per day than a worker (Slave 
labor in the Soviet World—AFL free labor 
committee, 1951). Let those Communist 
leaders in Guatemala who profess such a 
deep regard for those who follow their 
leadership tell some of the facts of labor 
under the Communist regime. Let those 
workers in Guatemala who prefer free- 
dom to absolute slavery make appropri- 
ate inquiry to determine the facts for 
themselves. 

The Organization of American States 
has an obligation in the instance of Com- 
munist infiltration in Guatemala. This 
concern is not reserved alone to the peo- 
ple and the Government of the United 
States. Manacles fit as easily upon the 
wrists of the apathetic as upon those of 
the alert, and with much less trouble. 
An obligation rests upon each member 
republic of the OAS to take collective 
action against aggression wherever it 
may occur throughout the hemisphere, 
and the aggression of the Soviet Union 
in Guatemala is no less malignant and 
no whit less dangerous because it is not 
borne on the tips of Soviet bayonets. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, China, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, 
Rumania, are tragic milestones along 
the trail of national inertia and apathy. 

The Communist in Guatemala, like 
his counterparts in every other nation 
on earth, owes no allegiance to Guate- 
mala, to its constitution, or to its tra- 
ditions and ideals. The course of action 
to be followed by the Guatemala Com- 
munist was dictated in Moscow and not 
in Guatemala City. If the cooperation 
of the Government of Guatemala 
threatened only the welfare of the peo- 
ple of that country, the other member 
nations of OAS might be justified in dis- 
missing the matter as one of no import 
to their own welfare. But, as a divided 
Germany, a partitioned Austria, a sev- 
ered Trieste constitute cancers upon the 
body of Europe, so would a successful 
political coup in the Western Hemi- 
sphere serve to transfer overnight to 
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our hemisphere the fears and the ten- 
sions which now serve to make Western 
Europe an armed camp. 

The satellite nations have not fallen 
prey to the Communist masters as the 
result of the use of armed force. The 
slave states have achieved their roles as 
puppets through a total disregard of the 
danger and nature of political infiltra- 
tion. More effective than howitzers and 
bombs, the political agents of the Krem- 
lin have succeeded in destroying both 
the will to resist on the part of the sub- 
ject peoples, and the effective unity with- 
in a nation which is necessary to the 
maintenance of constitutional forms. 

Aggression has a foothold in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and through the ef- 
forts of a small minority in Guatemala 
this aggression will contirue to thrive 
and expand unless the moral strength of 
the Organization of American States is 
mobilized and brought to bear upon the 
problem. To this time, OAS, as an or- 
ganization created and maintained to in- 
sure collective security within the hemi- 
sphere and to band together in the face 
of aggression, has chosen to look else- 
where when the question of Soviet ac- 
tivity in Guatemala has been under dis- 
cussion. It is not enough to say that 
OAS is concerned only with armed ag- 
gression from abroad, or that the ques- 
tion of national sovereignty is too deli- 
cate a matter in the present instance. 
To permit the rise of Soviet power in the 
Western Hemisphere is to negate the 
substantial work which has been ac- 
complished over the past two decades in 
putting down the threat of foreign ag- 
gression from any source. 

Writing in the Washington News of 
February 27, 1952, Ludwell Denny had 
some observations to make with respect 
to the Guatemalan situation. Comment- 
ing on the extent of infiltration, Mr. 
Denny said: 

LATIN AMERICAN REDS 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

Communist penetration of the strategic 
Caribbean area is testing the Organization 
of American States (OAS), which is sup- 
posed to provide mutual defense for the 
hemisphere. 

In Guatemala a Red minority has con- 
siderable control, throuzh an alliance with 
the national-socialist government and a 
united front against the United States. The 
Communist conspiracy is also active in Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Costa Rica, and Panama, as well 
as in South America. 

The Organization of American States is 
doing little or nothing about it. Several ex- 
cuses are offered for this indifference: 

One is that the primary purpose of the 
OAS is defense against external attack. 
Another is the traditional sensitivity to 
alleged interference with internal affairs of 
member states. Still another is that several 
Latin American governments of a national- 
socia'ist complexion are themselves potential 
Guatemalans. Finally, the new Red tech- 
nique of indirect, piecemeal confiscation is 
hard to handle. 

The worst aspect of OAS inaction is that 
the United States is being restricted by 
membership in such a pact. In relying on 
collective security through the United Na- 
tions, and the regional North Atlantic and 
hemisphere organizations, this country did 
not intend to curtail its basic right of self- 
defense. But that may be the net result of 
the OAS. 

Waat is the United States to do in a case 
lixe Cuatemala? Hcw long must it permit 
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a fellow-traveler regime to subject American 
companies—such as United Fruit, Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America, Electric 
Bond and Share, and Pan-American Air- 
ways—to arbitrary, discriminatory, and con- 
fiscatory regulations without legal redress? 

As part of the good-neighbor policy, the 
United States long ago abandoned military 
intervention to protect its citizens and their 
rights. Also, it has refrained from using 
financial retaliation and economic sanctions. 

The theory was that there would be col- 
lective restraints, that the good-neighbor 
policy would work both ways. Not only was 
this country supposed to help others—they 
were expected to come to its aid. They are 
not doing so in the case of Guatemala. 

Congress and the American public and 
press are asking why. In an unusual House 
debate Monday, Democratic Leader JoHN W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, and Repub- 
lican Leader JOSEPH W. MarTIN, JR., of Mas- 
sachusetts, joined to warn that Guatemala 
has become a Stalinist “beachhead” in this 
defense area. OAS members may take a 
long look at Representative Martin’s closing 
statement: 

“It should be of the deepest concern to 
every American republic which believes in 
and hopes for the continuance of the inter- 
American system that this Guatemalan Com- 
munism threat to the inter-American sys- 
tem be eliminated.” 

The time is coming when our Latin Amer- 
ican allies will have to stand up and be 
counted on this. Stalin has shown his hand 
in similar “nationalist” situations in Iran 
and Egypt. The United States cannot allow 
him to repeat that security threat in the 
Guatemala-Panama heart of our own de- 
fense area. 

If the OAS fails to face up to this emer- 
gency, it will lose the respect and support 
of the United States. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, my advice 
to my constituents is to detour around 
Guatemala next summer, and every 
summer thereafter, until the govern- 
ment of that country decides to cast its 
lot with freedom and against aggression; 
with its friends and neighbors and 
against the foes of world peace and hu- 
man dignity; and with democratic prin- 
ciples of government as against the rule 
of the total state. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Evins). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. VaiL] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


CRIPPLING DECISIONS FAVOR 
COMMUNISTS 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, recent dis- 
closures of communism and corruption 
in the highest echelons of Government 
service, shocking as they have been, have 
occasioned no great surprise to thought- 
ful Americans, aware that they are the 
natural and inevitable twin byproducts 
of political alliance with radical pres- 
sure elements coupled with waste and 
extravagance in Federal expenditures. 
The sown seeds of disloyalty and dis- 
honesty have taken root and it can well 
be assumed that public exposure to date 
are but the forerunner of the crop of 
culprits yet to be harvested. 

Even our Federal courts, long the ob- 
ject of respect approaching reverence in 
the eyes of the American people, are no 
longer above suspicion. The country has 
witnessed with understandable dismay 
the spectacle of Supreme Court Justices 
Frankfurter and Reed violating the rigid 
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ethics of the highest tribunal in the 
land by appearing in a lower court to 
lend the dignity of their robes to the 
defense of the archtraitor, Alger Hiss, 
notwithstar.ding the preponderant evi- 
dence of his guilt. Powerful aid was not 
lacking from other official sources, as 
evidenced by the support rendered by 
Circuit Judge Charles Fahey and Am- 
bassador at Large Philip Jessup, sup- 
plemented by the action of the Governor 
of the great State of Illinois in bringing 
the weight of his office to bear as a char- 
acter witness to influence the decision of 
the jury. The first trial, under such im- 
posing pressure, supplemented by the 
obvious bias of Federal Judge Kaufman, 
resulted in a hung jury. The second 
trial, Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard 
presiding, lacking the character testi- 
mony of these legal and political lumi- 
naries and judged solely on the merits of 
the case, resulted in a verdict of guilty. 

The country has also noted, with deep 
concern, the broad interpretation of 
Federal courts upholding the right of 
noncooperative witnesses, under the 
fifth amendment, to refuse to answer 
the simplest questions, even those relat- 
ing to age, place of residence and 
whether they appeared by virtue of sub- 
pena, propounded by congressional com- 
mittees, on the grounds that answer 
would tend to incriminate and degrade. 
The constitutional provision, designed to 
safeguard lawful rights, enacted before 
the day of communism and nationally 
organized racketeering, has become a 
major weapon to defeat justice. The law 
should provide latitude where the na- 
tional security is involved. 

Over a score of the enemies of our 
country have already escaped richly 
merited punishment by virtue of that 
crippling decision which, combined with 
the instruction issued by the President 
banning access to departmental files to 
congressional investigating committees, 
has rendered them practically impotent, 
has provided security to subversive ac- 
tivities and has bared the breast of 
America to those who seek her destruc- 
tion. 

Today I shall present for your consid- 
eration the facts in another case which 
in my opinion reeks with judicial bias 
and represents a shocking travesty upon 
American principles of justice and fair 
play. 

As a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities which held hearings 
in the case of the so-called Hollywood 
Ten and therefore familiar with the 
nature of their subversive operations, I 
was amazed and profoundly disturbed 
by successive verdicts in Los Angeles Fed- 
eral courts awarding heavy damages and 
restoration to their film occupations to 
the members of that aggregation of 
proven Communists, who after serving 
prison sentences for contempt cf Con- 
gress, sued motion picture producers 
for breach of contract and conspiracy. 

In approaching the subject let me 
briefly recall the circumstances that led 
to the hearing, the facts developed there- 
by and the action taken by the com- 
mittee as well as the action later taken 
by the Department of Justice and the 
Federal District Court of Washington, 
dD, ©. 
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Exhaustive preliminary investigation 
by the committee resulted in its decision 
to subpena certain screenwriters and 
directors, whom evidence had disclosed 
had utilized the opportunity provided by 
their highly compensated occupation to 
carry the Communist line into film pres- 
entation, subtly inserted, constituting a 
most insidious and effective type of 
Soviet propaganda, designed to arouse 
resentment against the American social 
system and create racial and religious 
antagonism. Woven skillfully into the 
fabric of a motion picture, it was not 
readily detectable and was accepted by 
the public as a bona fide content of the 
original work of the author of the film 
story. 

The witnesses who appeared in re- 
sponse to subpena on October 27, 1947, 
were John Howard Lawson, Lester Cole, 
Edward Dymytryk, Herbert Biebermann, 
Adrian Scott, Alvah Bessie, Albert 
Maltz, Ring Lardner, Jr., Samuel Ornitz, 
and Bertold Brecht. 

Lawson, the first of the 10 called to 
testify, persisted in evading direct an- 
swers to questioning, the routine tenor 
of his responses being reflected by the 
following exchange: 


Mr. StrRIPLING. Mr. Lawson, are you now, or 
have you ever been, a member of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States? 
Mr. Lawson. In framing my answer to that 
question I must emphasize the points that I 
have raised before. The question of com- 
munism is in no way related to this inquiry, 
which is an attempt to get control of the 
screen and to invade the basic rights of 
American citizens in all fields. 
Mr. McDOwELL. Now, I must object. 
Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Chairman—— 
(The chairman pounding gavel.) 
Mr. Lawson. The question here relates not 
only to the question of my membership in 
any political organization, but this commit- 
tee is attempting to establish the right—— 
(The chairman pounding gavel.) 
. Mr. Lawson (continuing). Which has been 

historically denied to any committee of this 
sort, to invade the rights and privileges and 
immunity of American citizens, whether they 
be Protestant, Methodist, Jewish, or Catholic, 
whether they be Republicans or Democrats 
or anything else. 

The CHAIRMAN 
Lawson, just quiet down again. Mr. Law- 
son, the most pertinent question that we can 
ask is whether or not you have ever been 
a member of the Communist Party. Now, 
do you care to answer that question? 

Mr. Lawson. You are using the old tech- 
nique which was used in Hitler Germany in 
order to create a scare here—— 

The CHAIRMAN (pounding gavel). Oh—— 

Mr. Lawson. In order that you can then 
smear the motion-picture industry, and you 
can proceed to the press, to any form of 
communication in this country. 

The CHarrman. You have learned 

Mr. Lawson. The Bill of Rights was estab- 
lished precisely to prevent the operation of 
any committee which could invade the basic 
rights of Americans. Now, if you want to 
know—— 

Mr. Srripiinc. Mr. Chairman, the witness 
is not answering the question. 

Mr. Lawson. If you want to know—— 

(The chairman pounding gavel.) 

Mr. Lawson. About the perjury that has 
been committed here and the perjury that 
is planned. 

The CuHairnman. Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Lawson. You permit me and my attor- 
neys to bring in here the witnesses that tes- 
tified last week and you permit us to cross- 


(pounding gavel). Mr. 
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examine these witnesses, and we will show 
up the whole tissue of lie—— 

The CHaIRMAN (pounding gavel). We are 
going to get the answer to that question if 
we have to stay here for a week. Are you 
a member of the Communist Party, or have 
you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Lawson. It is unfortunate and tragic 
that I have to teach this committee the basic 
principles of American—— 

The CHAIRMAN (pounding gavel). That is 
not the question. That is not the question. 
The question is: Have you ever been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Lawson. I am framing my answer in 
the only way in which any American citizen 
can frame his answer to a question which 
absolutely invades his rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you refuse to answer 
that question; is that correct? 

Mr. Lawscn. I have told you that I will 
offer my beliefs, affiliations, and anything 
else to the American public, and they will 
know where I stand. 

The CHAIRMAN (pounding gavel). Excuse 
the witness—— 

Mr. Lawson. As they do from what I have 
written. 

The CHAIRMAN (pounding gavel). 
away from the stand—— 

Mr. Lawson. I have written Americanism 
for many years, and I shall continue to fight 
for the Bill of Rights, which you are trying 
to destroy. 

The CHariRMAN. Officers, take this man 
away from the stand. 


The Chair then called Louis J. Russell, 
committee investigator, to the stand, who 
established the long record of Commu- 
nist activity of Lawson, and presented to 
the committee a photostatic copy of his 
Communist Party card. 

Thereupon the chairman announced 
the decision of the subcommittee to cite 
Lawson for contempt of Congress. 

There followed on the witness stand 
the remaining nine writers whose re- 
spective attitudes toward the committee, 
whose irrelevant oratorical outbursts and 
whose photostatic copies of Communist 
Party cards paralleled that of Lawson. 
In each instance the committee tock the 
same action as was taken in the case of 
Lawson, recommending that each indi- 
vidual be cited for contempt of Congress 
and that appropriate resolutions be pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives. 

The House by vote of 347 to 17 sus- 
tained all citations. The Department 
of Justice thereupon proceeded to prose- 
cution and on December 5, 1947, the en- 
tire 10 were indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury. John Howard Lawson and 
Dalton Trumbo were convicted on April 
19, 1948, and May 5, 1948, respectively, 
and both were sentenced to 1 year im- 
prisonment and $1,000 fine. 3oth ap- 
pealed the verdicts. The remaining eight 
in the meantime had proposed a stipu- 
lation, which was agreed upon, that the 
cases of Lawson and Trumbo would be 
considered test cases and their cases 
were continued for disposition pursuant 
to this stipulation. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
upheld the convictions of Lawson and 
Trumbo and on April 10, 1950, the Su- 
preme Court refused to review the deci- 
sions. Lawson and Trumbo immedi- 
ately petitioned the Supreme Court to 
reconsider its refusal to review their con- 
tempt of Congress convictions. On May 
29, 1950, the Supreme Court refused to 
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reconsider its decision. Lawson and 
Trumbo began serving their l-year sen- 
tences on June 9, 1950. In the week 
June 21-28, 1950, the remaining eicht 
witnesses, having waived jury trials, 
went on trial in district courts before 
judges Pine, Curran, and Ketch in three 
groups. On June 29, 1950, decisions in 
all three trials were rendered and all 
eight were convicted end sentenc<d. 

On November 25, 1947, the film pro- 
ducers conferred concerning the action 
to be taken in the light of committee 
reveiations, congressional citations, and 
the obvious public reaction and decided 
to discharge the guilty writers for viola- 
tions of the good-conduct clause in their 
contracts. Clearly, separation of the 
group from their vital posts in the film 
industry was not only richly merited by 
their disloyalty to their employers and 
to their councry but demanded from the 
standpoint of national security. The 
producers had no aliernative to suspen- 
sion as a patriotic obligation and fur- 
ther they recognized that retention of 
the Communist writers would place them 
in the false light of condoning their 
acts. 

This, then, was the situation after 
the Hollywood Ten, a thoroughly dis- 
credited band who had earned the con- 
tempt and loathing of their countrymen, 
were cited by the Congress of the United 
States on November 24, 1947. 

The country was mildly amused cn 
February 25, 1948, when Lester Cole, 
then under indictment, instituted suit 
in the Federal District Court of Los An- 
geles for reinstatement and payment of 
compensation at the contract rate of 
$1,350 per week, said contract having 
been suspended on December 2, 1947, by 
Loew-MGM pending clearance of con- 
gressional charges. Clearly, the oppor- 
tunity provided for meditation after his 
citation had not tempered the arrogance 
and contempt of law and lawmakers 
displayed during the congressional 
hearings, but the Nation sat back to 
await the anticipated decision by the 
court which the honest American lay- 
man assumed would take the form of a 
finding for the producers based upon 
justification for contract cancellation 
including forfeiture of unearned com- 
pensation, since the Cole-Loew contract 
contained the following provision: 

The employee agrees to conduct himself 
with due regard to public conventions and 
morals, and agrees that he will not do or 
commit any act or thing that will tend to 
degrade him in society or bring him into 
public hatred, contempt, scorn, or ridicule, 
or that will tend to shock, insult, or offend 
the community or ridicule public morals or 
decency, or prejudice the producer or the 
motion picture, theatrical, or radio industry 
in general. 


Such was the decision the public had 
a right to expect—but what did they 
get? A jury verdict for the plaintiff, 
Cole, and a decision by Judge Leon Rene 
Yankwich of the Los Angeles Federal 
District Court on December 20, 1948, 
awarding judgment to Lester Cole in the 
amount of $150,000 plus interest at 
7 percent from the original termination 
date and ordering him restored to his 
screen-writing job. 
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The verdict and decision mocked jus- 
tice. They made a screaming farce of 
the deliberations of our Federal courts. 
They provided bone and sinew to the 
Communist cause in America. They 
established the guilty as the beneficiary 
of our legal process. And who paid the 
judgment cost? Loew’s, Inc.? Partial- 
ly, yes, but the American taxpayer footed 
the heavy share which normally would 
have found its way to the United States 
Treasury as income tax. Moscow must 
have rocked with glee at the news. 

The case shrieks to the heavens for 
congressional examination. 

Let us first review the record of Lester 
Coie, plaintiff in the first suit, who, when 
called before the committee, refused to 
make intelligent answers to questions di- 
rected to him but pursued a course of 
irrelevant vaporings that clearly indi- 
cated his intent to obstruct the com- 
mittee inquiry. Failing to obtain direct 
and relevant testimony, the Chair ex- 
cused the witness. 

Mr. Louis Russell, committee investi- 
gator, was then called to the stand and 
produced a photostatic copy of the Com- 
munist Party card of Lester Cole bear- 
ing the number 47226. 

The Peoples World of October 22, 1942, 
and October 31, 1942, revealed that Les- 
ter Cole supported LaRue McCormack, 
the Communist Party candidate for 
State senator in California from the 
thirty-eighth senatorial district, Los 


Angeles County. Lester Cole revealed 
his sympathies with the Soviet Union as 
witnessed by his signature to the state- 
ment made by American Progressives in 


Defense of the Moscow Trials. The 
Moscow trials aroused world-wide con- 
demnation. They were characterized by 
forced confessions and were staged as 
political demonstrations rather than 
trials in our sense of the term. The 
Hollywood Reporter charged Lester Cole 
with holding Communist Party mem- 
bership book No. 46805 in the propa- 
ganda section of the Communist Party. 
This charge was never denied or re- 
futed by Mr. Cole. The Communist 
press was active in the support of a peti- 
tion for the pardon of Festus Coleman, 
of which Lester Cole was a signer ac- 
cording to the Peoples World of Novem- 
ber 24, 1942. The League of American 
Writers, an affiliate of the International 
Union of Revolutionary Writers, with 
headquarters in Moscow, has been 
pledged to defend the Soviet Union and 
“the use of art as an instrument in the 
class struggle.” On three occasions it 
was cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as well as by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, who said in the ConGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD, volume 88, part 6, page 
7445: 

The overt activities of the League of Amer- 
ican Writers in the last 2 years leave little 
doubt of its Communist control. 


The Peoples World of February 11, 
1943, page 5, lists Lester Cole as a speaker 
at the League of American Writers 
Schoo). Also, New Masses of April 22, 
1941, and the Daily Worker of April 5, 
1941, carry the name of Lester Cole as a 
signer of the Call to the Fourth Congress 
of the League of American Writers, June 
6 to 8, 1941, New York City, This con- 
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ference, which was held a few days prior 
to Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, 
denounced the war as imperialistic, at- 
tacked President Roosevelt and endorsed 
the American Peace Mobilization which 
was then picketing the White House and 
denouncing President Roosevelt as a 
warmonger. According to the Peoples 
World of October 22, 1942, and October 
31, 1942, Lester Cole was active in the 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization, the suc- 
cessor of the Hollywood branch of the 
League of American Writers. One of the 
organizations participating in the Holly- 
wood Writers Mobilization was the 
Screen Writers Guild, of which Lester 
Cole is a member of the executive board, 
according to the Daily Worker of August 
10, 1947, and the Screen Writer of July 
1947. John Howard Lawson, who was 
identified by the Daily Worker, official 
organ of the Communist Party, issue of 
August 23, 1947, as a Communist Party 
member, is a leading figure in the Screen 
Writers Guild, cited as Communist-domi- 
nated. 

Now let us review the record of Leon 
Yankwich, the Federal district judge who 
tried the case of Lester Cole against 
Loew’s, Inc., and who rendered judgment 
in favor of Cole. 

Leon Rene Yankwich was born in 
Jasse, Rumania, on September 25, 1888, 
and received preparatory schooling in 
that country. He migrated to the 
United States in 1907 at the age of 19 
and 2 years later, in 1909, was admitted 
to the bar in Oregon and California and 
thereupon engaged in the practice of 
law, although he was not naturalized 
as an American citizen until 1912. He 
was a guest lecturer in the 1945 season 
before the Peoples Educational Center, 
Hollywood, Calif. This organization was 
cited by Attorney General Clark on June 
1, 1948, and on September 21, 1948, as 
Communist and subversive. It was also 
cited by the California Committee on 
Un-American Activities in 1947. Their 
report reads: 

An expanded Communist Party institution 
for the purpose of disseminating Commu- 
nist propaganda. 


Out of the mouth of the Communist 
director of the Los Angeles Workers 
School is a positive statement to the 
effect that the Communist Workers 
School helped organize the Peoples Edu- 
cational Center as the organization 
which would carry on its activities. The 
Peoples Educational Center was pre- 
sented with the Communist Library of 
the Workers School. It is highly signifi- 
cant that associated with Judge Yank- 
wich as lecturers before the Peoples 
Educational Center were John Howard 
Lawson, Herbert Biebermann, and Ed- 
ward Dymytryk, three individuals in- 
cluded in the membership of the Holly- 
wood Ten. Among the lecture subjects 
treated before the Peoples Educational 
Center were American Isolationism, The 
Soviet Union in Quarantine, What the 
Soviet Union Really Wants, False Solu- 
tions for Real Problems and True Solu- 
tions for Real Problems, Union Organi- 
zation, Problems of the Minorities, 
and Youth Organizations. It is interest- 
ing to note further that another lecturer 
before the Peoples Educational Center 
was Ben Margolis, identified as a mem- 
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ber of the Communist Party, on the sub- 
ject Legal Profession Procedures. Mar- 
golis is a member of the National Law- 
yers Guild, a Communist front organi- 
zation, and has been cocounsel for the 
Hollywood Ten. It provides added in- 
terest to note that he was one of the 
three attorneys representing Lester Cole 
in the case presided over by Judge Yank- 
wich. - 

I am reliably informed that Jack 
Weatherwax—known Communist—de- 
clared at an open forum in Los Angeles 
on January 7, 1945, that he had recently 
attended a meeting in the home of Judge 
Yankwich and delivered a speech on the 
dangers of fascism in this country. 

In April 1945 the Peoples Educational 
Center, Los Angeles, cited as subversive 
and Communist by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, presented Los Angeles communicy 
leaders with a brochure entitled “New 
Perspectives for Los Angeles Peoples 
Educational Center.” The brochure in- 
cluded a photo of Judge and Mrs. Yank- 
wich, and the contents revealed plans to 
establish another similar educational 
center in the industrial section of the 
city. 

Judge and Mrs. Yankwich gave a re- 
ception for Dr. Frank Davis, director of 
the Peoples Educational Center, Los An- 
geles, in April 1945. 

In 1947 and 1948 Judge Yankwich was 
a speaker at meetings of the American 
Civil Liberties Union in Los Angeles. The 
California Committee on Un-American 
Activities in their 1943 report quotes: 

The American Civil Liberties Union may 
be definitely classed as a Communist front 
or “transmission belt” organization. At least 
90 percent of its efforts are expended on 
behalf of Communists who come into con- 
flict with the law. While it professes to 
stand for free speech, a free press and free 
assembly, it is quite obvious that its main 
function is to protect Communists in their 
activities of force and violence in their pro- 
gram to overthrow the Government. 


The Senate Fact Finding Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature opened public hear- 
ings in Los Angeles on Monday, February 
16, 1948. Federal Judge Leon R. Yank- 
wich voluntarily appeared on Thursday, 
February 19, 1948, and after being recog- 
nized endeavored to make a speech to 
the audience. It was only after he was 
admonished by the chairman that he 
finally consented to address the com- 
mittee. He stated that he was appear- 
ing before the committee because he had 
learned that his name had been included 
in previous committee reports in connec- 
tion with the Communist school, the Los 
Angeles Peoples Educational Center. 
After Yankwich was impressed with the 
idea that his remarks should be ad- 
dressed to the committee and not to the 
audience, he said, “It was stated that I 
delivered a lecture before some educa- 
tional group and the newspaper which 
reported it had a statement which inti- 
mated that I had been ‘taken in’ by a 
group, so all I want to do is this—I want 
to say this—I do not care whether they 
are Communists or anything else.” It 
was the finding of the committee that— 

Judge Yankwich’s conduct and attitude 
was a disgraceful reflection upon the Federal 
bench. For anyone to fraternize with the 
enemies of the people of the United States, 
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its Constitution and Government is bad 
enough in itself, but when a judge of the 
Federal bench lends his position and name 
to dignify traitorous organizations, such as 
the Communist Peoples Educational Center, 
then no condemnation is strong enough to 
characterize such action. In these critical 
times when the Federal bench will be called 
upon to deal with cases involving the traitor- 
ous activities of Communist Soviet agents, 
@ man such as Yankwich is not qualified be- 
cause of his obvious bias and sympathy for 
pro-Communist, pro-Soviet causes to sit on 
the Federal bench. 


Mr. Coombs, chief counsel for the 
committee, introduced a copy of the 
open forum, published every Saturday 
at 1022 California Building, Second and 
Broadway, Los Angeles, by the Southern 
California Branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, a Communist front or- 
ganization. This issue carried an ar- 
ticle signed by Judge Leon Yankwich 
attacking the criminal syndicalism law, 
held constitutional by the high courts of 
California and the United States. The 
law is aimed at those who advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence. = 

Such is the record and reputation of 
Judge Leon Yankwich, the Rumanian 
immigrant who as a youth sought the 
freedom, security, and opportunity af- 
forded under our American system, and 
after attaining under that system the 
eminence inherent in a seat on the Fed- 
eral bench has lent his influence and his 
exalted position to the aid of its enemies. 

According to affiidavit submitted by 
Loew attorneys several weeks prior to 
the Cole-Loew trial, Judge Yankwich 
confided to a friend at a party that he 
hoped the case would not come before 
him because he would have no alterna- 
tive but to rule in favor of the plaintiff 
Cole. 

_ The case was subsequently assigned to 
Yankwich. 

The opening move by Cole’s attorney 
was a motion for a summary judgment 
directing the studio to reinstate Cole. 
In taking the motion under advisement, 
Judge Yankwich said: 

As a matter of fact, I don’t think Cole de- 
clined to answer. There is no power on God’s 
earth that says a committee can ask a man 
@ question and insist on an answer of “Yes” 
or “No.” 


Attorneys for MGM filed an affidavit 
of prejudice asking Judge Yankwich to 
disqualify himself because of described 
pretrial opinion expressed by the judge 
at the previously mentioned private 
party. Judge Yankwich thereupon ruled 
upon both matters. He denied the re- 
quest for summary judgment, thereby 
assuring that the case would go to trial, 
and he filed affidavits of his own to com- 
bat the Metro affidavit, refusing re- 
quested change of venue. 

Attorney Herman Selvin, representing 
MGM, stated that Cole “offended and 
shocked the community” by refusing to 
answer questions by a congressional 
committee as to his membership in the 
Communist Party and that such refusal 
violated the contract because it injured 
the film industry. 

“As a matter of fact” interjected Judge 
Yankwich, “they did not decline to an- 
swer the question. Where is the law that 
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a witness must answer ‘yes’ or ‘no?’” He 
continued, “I read what happened. The 
men said a few words and then were 
taken from the stand.” The judge com- 
mented earlier that “it was pretty ob- 
vious that the studios got cold feet. They 
got frightened by the Thomas commit- 
tee.” The Thomas committee is not sac- 
rosanct, he added. Attorney Selvin 
objected to the cold-feet reference as not 
being pertinent to the case before the 
court. “Did not that man Erie Johnston 
first say he was going to stand by the 
writers?” Judge Yankwich rejoined. 
“And then later on did not they fire them 
all?” “I do not know about that,” re- 
plied Selvin. “Then you have not been 
reading the papers,” said the judge. At 
another point Yankwich said, “The 


. record before the court gives Cole’s entire 


testimony and at no time did he say ‘I 
will not answer that question.’” Cer- 
tainly, such comments from the bench 
would have a prejudicial effect upon the 
listening jury. In the light of the Yank- 
wich opinion as to whether or not Cole 
refused to answer, let me present here an 
extract from the record indicating the 
manner in which Cole answered ques- 
tions propounded by the chairman and 
by the chief investigator for the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities during 
the House hearings: 

Mr. Srripiine. Mr. Cole, are you a member 
of the Screen Writers Guild? 

Mr. Coie. Mr. Chairman, I would like at 
this time to make a statement [handing 
statement to the chairman]. 

Mr. McDowett [perusing statement]. I 
think it is insulting, myself. 

The CHaIRnMAN. This statement is clearly 
another case of villification and not pertinent 
at all to the inquiry. Therefore, you will not 
read the statement. : 

Mr. CoLe. Well, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Stripling, ask the first 
question. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask if 
I do not read my statement—— 

The CHammMan. You will not ask anything. 

Mr. Cote. Is the New York Times editorial 
pertinent—the editorial in the Herald Trib- 
une pertinent? 

The CHaIRMAN. Go ahead and ask the 
question. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Cole, are you a member 
of the Screen Writers Guild? 

Mr. Coie. I would like to answer that 
question and would be very happy to. I be- 
lieve the reason the question is asked is to 
help enlighten—— 

The CHaIRMAN. No, no, no, no, no. 

Mr. Cote. I hear you, Mr. Chairman; I hear 
you. I am sorry, but—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You will hear some more. 

Mr. CoLe. I am trying to make these state- 
ments pertinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Answer 
“Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Core. I am sorry, sir, but I have to 
answer the question in my own way. 

The CHaIRMAN. It is a very simple ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Cote. What I have to say is a very 
simple answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but answer it “Yes” 
or “No.” 

Mr. Coxe. It isn’t necessarily that simple. 

The CHamman. If you answer it “Yes” or 
“No,” then you can make some explanation. 

Mr. Coie. Well, Mr. Chairman, I really 
must answer it in my Own way. 

The CuHamrMaNn. You decline to answer the 
question? 

Mr. Cote. Not at all, not at all. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ask the witness if 
he was here under subpena? 


the question, 
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Mr. Cote. What is it, Mr. Chairman? I beg 
your pardon? 

Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Cole, you are here under 
subpena served upon you on September 19, 
are you not? 

Mr. Core. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Striptinc. And the question before you 
is: Are you a member of the Screen Writers 
Guild? 

Mr. Core. I understand the question, and 
I think I know how I can answer it to the 
satisfaction of the committee. I wish I 
would be permitted to do so. 

The CHamman. Can’t you answer the 
question? y 

Mr. Cote. You wouldn’t permit me to read 
my statement and the question is answered 
in my statement. 

The CHamman. Are you able to answer the 
question “Yes” or “No,” or are you unable to 
answer it “Yes” or “No?” 

Mr. Corte. I am not able to answer “Yes” 
or “No.” I am able, and I would like to 
answer it in my own way. Haven’t I the 
right accorded me as it was to Mr. McGuin- 
ness and other people who came here? 

The CHamRMAN. First, we want you to an- 
swer “Yes” or “No,” then you can make some 
explanation of your answer. 

Mr. Core. I understand what you want, 
sir. I wish you would understand that I feel 
I must make an answer in my own way, be- 
cause what I have to say—— 

The CHamMAN. Then you decline to an- 
swer the question? 

Mr. Cote. No; I do not decline to answer 
the question. On the contrary, I would like 
very much to answer it; just give me a 
chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Supposing we gave you a 
chance to make an explanation, how long 
would it take you to make that explanation? 

Mr. Cotz. Oh, I would say anywhere from a 
minute to 20, I don’t know. 

The CHaIRMAN. Twenty? 

Mr. Cote. Sure, I don’t know. 

The CHammMan. And would it all have to 
do with the question? 

Mr. CoLe. It certainly would. 

The Cualrman. Then would you finally an- 
swer it “yes” or “no”? 

Mr. Core. Well, I really don’t think that 
is the question before us now is it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Then go on to the next 
question. 

Mr. Striptinc. Mr. Cole, are you now or 
have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Cots: I would like to answer that 
question as well; I would be very happy to. 
I believe the reason the question is being 
asked is that because at the present time 
there is an election in the Screen Writers 
Guild in Hollywood that for 15 years Mr. 
McGuinness and others—— 

The CHamrMaNn. I didn’t even know there 
was an election out there. Go ahead and 
answer the question. Are you a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cote. If you don’t Know there is an 
election there you didn’t hear Mr. Lavery’s 
testimony yesterday. 

The CHamrMaNn. There were some parts I 
didn’t hear. 

Mr. Cote. I am sorry, but I would like to 
put it into the record that there is an elec- 
tion there. 

The CHarrMaN, All right, there is an elec- 
tion there. Now, answer the question. Are 
you a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Core. Can I answer that in my own 
way, please? May I, please? Can I have 
that right? Mr. McGuinness was allowed to 
answer it in his own way. 

The CHamMAN. You are an American, 
aren’t you 

Mr. Cote. Yes; I certainly am, and it states 
so in my statement. 

The CHarRMAN. Then you ought to be very 
proud to answer the question. 
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Mr. CoLe. I am very proud to answer the 
question, and I will at times when I feel it 
is proper. 

The CHarIrRMAN. It would be very simple to 
answer. 

Mr. Cote. It is very simple to answer the 
question—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You bet. 

Mr. Cote (continuing). And at times when 
I feel it is proper I will, but I wish to stand 
on my rights of association—— 

The CHAIRMAN. We will determine whether 
it is proper. 

Mr. Coe. NO, sir. 
it as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will determine whether 
it is proper. You are excused. 


Such was the nature of the replies of 
Lester Cole to pointed questions, closely 
paralleling that of John Howard Lawson, 
previously detailed, and the fact that the 
entire group of screen writers followed 
the identical routine clearly established 
that they had agreed on a uniform pro- 
cedure to avoid direct answer, probably 
on advice of counsel. Yet Judge Yank- 
wich refused to construe it as refusal to 
answer—a hardly reasonable conclusion. 

The decision of Judge Yankwich in 
the Cole case was reversed by the United 
States Court of Appeals, ninth district 
of California, and was sent back to the 
lower court for retrial. The appellate 
court found no fault with the ruling 
of Judge Yankwich but stated that he 
allowed testimony to be presented that 
confused the issue. 

On retrial the monetary award was 
reduced to $74,250 but reinstatement of 
Cole to his $1,350-a-week jcb was again 
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ordered by the court and Cole at this 
moment is reengaged in adaptation with 
its dangerous potential for propaganda 
in the wrong hands and no question ex- 
ists that Cole falls into that category. 

Subsequently, suit was filed by Adrian 
Scott against RKO and Ring Lardner, 


Jr., againt Twentieth Century Fox, 
which resulted in a jury finding for the 
plaintiffs. Judgment was awarded by 
Federal Judge Ben Harrison on Febru- 
ary 19, 1952, based on the Yankwich 
precedent, to Scott for $84,300 and to 
Lardner for $20,000, plus 7-percent in- 
terest. This decision has been appealed 
and is still pending. 

Lester Cole and Dalton Trumbo filed 
suits for $400,000 against MGM, which 
according to the Los Angeles Daily Mir- 
ror were settled out of court for a total 
exceeding $100,000. 

To cap the climax, still another suit 
has been instituted by the entire Holly- 
wood Ten against ali the major studios 
for conspiring to prevent plaintiffs from 
working in the motion-picture industry 
for a total in excess of $48,000,000. This 
suit has not yet come to trial. 

In these days of the mounting threat 
of world-wide communism, it is mystify- 
ing to our American citizenry that our 
courts choose to disregard fact and in- 
tent and interpret the law and the evi- 
dence in diametric opposition to the na- 
tionalinterest. To decide that the plain- 
tiff, Cole, a proven member of the Com- 
munist Party and an alleged member of 
the propaganda section of that party, 
after having been convicted and sen- 
tenced for contempt of Congress, had 
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not brought himself into public hatred, 
contempt, scorn or ridicule and had not 
by his statements and conduct before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities “tended to shock, insult or of- 
fend the community” within the mean- 
ing of the Cole-Loew contract is an un- 
reasonable and unwarranted conclusion. 
Cole and the entire Hollywood ten did 
bring themselves into public hatred, con- 
tempt and scorn and they did shock and 
offend the couriry since but one con- 
struction could be placed upon their ac- 
tions, and for jury and court to draw 
any other conclusion is beyond compre- 
hension. To require the studios to re- 
store them to their screenwriting dis- 
service, to resume their activities in the 
interest of a foreign enemy provides a 
most amazing climax to a weird chap- 
ter in American history. Let it not be 
forgotten that these same plaintiffs had 
previously faced a Federal grand :jury 
in Washington, D. C., in an action 

rought by the Department of Justice 
and on the identical evidence were in- 
dicted and later were sentenced to im- 
prisonment plus $1,000 fine in each 
instance. 

Inherent in that finding and sentence 
was shock and offense to the community 
and public hatred, scorn, and contempt 
within the meaning of the good-conduct 
clause, a fact that Judge Yankwich 
chose to ignore. 

I am more than confident that I voice 
the opinion of the great American pub- 
lic when I vigorously protest the deci- 
sions rendered in the Los Angeles courts 
and the occupancy of a seat on our Fed- 
eral bench of any individual whose con- 
duct evidences sympathy to an un-Amer- 
ican cause. 

The Congress, in citing the writers for 

ontempt, and directing prosecution by 
the Department of Justice, created the 
situation that has placed the picture 
producers in their predicament and has 
already resulted in heavy losses to the 
studios and to the taxpayers and in the 
light of a pending suit for $48,000,000 
further and greater losses may follow. 

After the citations were voted by the 
House what alternative to the discharge 
action taken was left the studios? If 
the studios had failed to act, an aroused 
and indignant public would have de- 
manded dismissal through boycott and 
picketing. As it was, according to the 
testimony of Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Producers’ Associa- 
tion, at the Scott-Lardner trial on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1952: 

Conduct of the witnesses brought the in- 
dustry into disrepute. The public seemed 
convinced that the industry was infiltrated 
with Communists and refrained from attend- 
ing film theaters for a time. 


The Congress has an interest in this 
case that cannot be overlooked or evad- 
ed. Therefore, to fulfill the obligation 
of the Congress to insure to the people 
the highest principles of honor, integ- 
rity, patriotism, and justice in our Fed- 
eral courts I ask for a congressional in- 
vestigation to determine the fitness of 
Judge Leon Yankwich to retain a seat on 
the Federal bench. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Evins). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lane] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
may be said, with some safety, that the 
voters in both primaries, in New Hamp- 
shire a few weeks ago, did their own 
thinking and did not obey the dictates 
of any machine or organization. That 
State, as a whole, kicked over the traces. 

Now this is being explained in various 
ways, to suit various purposes. 

Manchester, the largest city, and a 
textile manufacturing center, expressed 
its resentment in no uncertain terms. 
I think that this shows the undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction that exists in New Eng- 
land as a result of the remote indiffer- 
ence to their problems on the part of 
Washington. 

There is some scattered unemploy- 
ment throughout the Nation, but we have 
cities in New England where those with- 
out work, number 20 percent and more 
of the labor force. 

Now this is a fact which we cannot 
pick up and put down or come back to 
at our leisure. We are not dealing here 
with a bale of wool or of cotton, but with 
human beings whose predicament 
worsens with each pressing day. 

We in New England are worried and 
restless, 

We know that certain long-range ad- 
justments are necessary to solve the 
problems of our woolen-worsted indus- 
try. This is a responsibility that must 
be shared by management, labor, com- 
munities, and States. 

But short-range help is urgently 
needed. 

This alone will aid the unemployed 
ret poy this week’s rent and today’s food 

ill. 

On April 4, 1950, almost 2 years ago, I 
asked the Congress to route United 
States purchasing to jobless areas, but 
the warning fell on ears that were not 
interested in New England. 

Early this year we introduced legisla- 
tion to increase and extend unemploy- 
ment benefits, but again we are meeting 
with a complete lack of understanding. 

Washington gets far more from Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, than it ever 
pays back. We have paid billions in 
taxes within recent years, much of it to 
help in the development of other States. 
Some of this is taken from us through 
sheer duplicity. Let me recount one 
example. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce has uncovered the fact 
that since 1938 Massachusetts employ- 
ers have turned in $94,843,000 in unem- 
ployment administration taxes to the 
Federal Government, and have received 
back for the same purpose, only $56,- 
234,000. Almost $39,000,000 was diverted 
to other States, like North Dakota, which 
netted 158 percent of its employer con- 
tributions. The rest was lost in the 
general kitty. Massachusetts could use 
some of the $39,000,000 right now. 

As a third alternative, we have called 
upon the Secretary of Labor to redeter- 
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mine the minimum wage so as to meet 
the prevailing wage requirements of the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and 
make them conform with the industry 
average as Of 1952. Inasmuch as 58 per- 
cent of woolen-worsted manufacturing 
is located in New England, it would seem 
that the rates paid in the Northeast 
States must be the determining factor. 
We are not asking anything unusual 
here, but simply that the law be en- 
forced. ‘There are many precedents for 
this. Rates have recently been upgrad- 
ed to conform to prevailing standards on 
drugs, paints, and varnishes. Can any- 
one maintain, therefore, that it should 
not be done for woolen-worsteds? 

We have offered three alternatives on 
which we received no support. Only 
when Comptroller General Warren, in 
effect, authorized defense procurement 
agencies to grant contracts to firms in 
labor surplus areas, even though the 
Government might be able to obtain 
lower prices elsewhere, did active oppo- 
sition come to life. 

Notwithstanding the testimony by Mr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Assistant to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, and 
in charge of manpower, that “Ninety-odd 
percent of defense contracts are now 
negotiated contracts.” 

Furthermore, the national manpower 
mobilization policy promulgated by the 
President on January 17, 1951, states, in 
effect, that the primary aim of manpower 
mobilization is to safeguard our na- 
tional security through proper use of 
our human resources. I repeat—“hu- 
man resources.” 

Think that one over, gentlemen. 

The textile industry is New England’s 
largest. 

When so many of its workers are un- 
employed, as they are and have been 
for some time, constituting the largest 
percentage of jobless in the Nation, 
American human resources are being 
wasted. Something must be done im- 
mediately to provide them with work, 
and the responsibility for this is square- 
ly in the lap of the Federal Government 
because no other agency can cope with 
it soon enough. 

See for yourselves. 

Send a committee up to New England 
to get first-hand evidence of our situa- 
tion so that you may comprehend what 
it means for tens of thousands to be 
without life-sustaining employment, and 
then judge whether technicalities will 
satisfy us. 

When we propose emergency unem- 
ployment compensation for distressed 
areas, those from other regions unaf- 
fected by this problem protest, saying, 
“No; you can’t expect even temporary 
help from the Federal Government be- 
cause yours is a State problem.” 

But when we ask to have defense or- 
ders funneled to communities where un- 
employment is serious, they change their 
tack and say, “No; we refuse to con- 
sider special aid for a locality or a State. 
The problem must be approached on an 
industry-wide basis.” 

All right. 

Let us reduce the price differential by 
raising the minimum wage to meet pre- 
vailing rates, according to the law 
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known as the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act, and make it apply to the 
whole industry. 

Again the opponents to aid for New 
England change their tactics. Now they 
insist on local responsibility. 

The road blocks that have been put in 
the way of every proposal to provide 
temporary assistance for the displaced 
workers of New England, are prima facie 
evidence of a conspiracy to undermine 
the economy of our region. 

This we will not tolerate. 

Why, I ask you, is each and every 
measure to provide first aid for our peo- 
ple killed in committee, or smothered by 
pressures that force Government agen- 
cies to evade their responsibilities under 
existing laws? Not just one solution has 
been sidetracked, but all that have been 
proposed so far. 

Comptroller General Warren, on Jan- 
uary 14, 1952, ruled that the diversion of 
defense contracts into unemployment 
areas without regard to the lowest bid is 
legal. Awards of defense contracts 
through negotiation, rather than com- 
petitive hidding, was a common proce- 
dure during the emergency of World 
War II. 

On February 15, 1952, the plan to give 
a greater proportion of contracts to dis- 
tressed areas was announced officially. 

It was then that the back-seat drivers 
interfered. 

The ODM, then tried the unusual 
maneuver of advancing and retreating at 
one and the same time. This jamming of 
the gears was described as a reexami- 
nation. 

It was decided that textile centers, 
with the highest ratios of unemployed 
in the Nation, would not be considered as 
distressed areas at this time. 

Tell that to the unemployed in Man- 
chester, N. H., and in a half dozen other 
New England mill cities. 

Even at this late stage, I do not hear 
any voluntary offers of support from 
other points of the national compass in 
behalf of legislation to alleviate our crisis 
by increasing and extending unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits through 
Federal grants and for a limited period. 

It might not be inconsistent at this 
time to recall the solicitude of the United 
States Government for surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. It would appear by 
comparison that surplus labor is entitled 
to at least the same benevolent consid- 
eration. 

Thousands of New Englanders are be- 
ginning to question the sincerity, the un- 
derstanding, and the capabilties of their 
National Government. 

I reiterate, they expect, and have a 
right to expect, that short-term help will 
be forthcoming from the Congress and 
the executive department. 

The textile industry of New England 
has more facilities and skills available 
than any other equivalent section of the 
industry in this Nation. Silent plants 
and idle workers are waiting for your 
answer. 

I suggest that we inquire as to that 
portion of the Armed Forces budget 
for textile procurement which remains 
unspent. 
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Furthermore, I believe that we should 
establish a formula of priorities for dis- 
tressed areas in the negotiation of de- 
fense contracts. 

Finally, in the budget for the fiscal 
year 1953, we should provide for the 
stockpiling of woolen-worsted goods, 
authorize purchases beyond anticipated 
needs, and earmark increased appropri- 
ations for such purposes. 

These alternatives, plus those I have 
previously mentioned, together with 
others which you may bring forward, 
offer us a choice of emergency aids. 
There is, therefore, no excuse for doing 
nothing. 

New England’s army of jobless textile 
workers cannot fight their problem with 
words from Washington. 

Positive action is required. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlLman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of th: gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am familiar with 
the distress of the textile industry in the 
area the gentleman from Massachusetts 
represents. I, too, have distress in this 
industry in my particular area. 

Is it not the history of the United 
States that whenever there has been 
flood, fire, cr disaster in any section of 
our country, the people in all other sec- 
tions have rallied to help out those in 
distress? 

Mr. LANE. That is right. 

Mr. CANFIELD. After all, are not we 
who represent the textile areas asking 
that there be a sharing of these contracts 
so that people who are now walking the 
street, who are unemployed, will be able 
to find jobs, and in that way the unem- 
ployment compensaton rolls will be re- 
lieved? Is not that, after all, the objec- 
tive of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. LANE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. Speaker, I 
know he is very familiar with the distress 
in the textile area, because he has many 
textiles in his own district, that all we 
are asking in the textile distressed and 
depressed areas of this country, especial- 
ly in the Northeast, is that we get a fair, 
just, and reasonable share of these Gov- 
ernment contracts in order to alleviate 
this unemployment situation, which is 
now prevalent in our cities and towns 
where the textile industry is concen- 
trated. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That will not mean 
that industry in any other part of the 
country will be liquidated or hurt to any 
great extent, does it? 

Mr. LANE. We do not desire to create 
unemployment in any other section of 
the country in order to relieve our un- 
employment. All we want is a just and 


will 
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fair part. of these textile contracts so 
that we will be helped. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I join 
in this cause with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in fighting for American 
citizens who seek employment in a very 
important industry. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey for his very 
helpful and constructive speech in refer- 
ence to this matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Arenps and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. ArmstrRONG and to include a brief 
article from the Washington Post. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in four in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. Perkins and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances, notwith- 
standing it is estimated by the Public 
Printer that the extension will cost $224 
in one case and $224 in the other. 

Mr. Boccs of Louisiana and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WILLIs. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ, 

Mr. Puiutps to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain cor- 
respondence. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington and also 
to include certain extraneous matter in 
connection with remarks made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

Mr. D’EwakrT. 

Mr. McGutre in two instances and to 
include two articles. 

Mr. Yorty in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Purisin and to include extraneous 
remarks. 

Mr. DurHam in two instances. 

Mr. Evrns (at the request of Mr. 
Prrest) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Cote of New York and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania and to 
include an article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal and a speech. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VAN PELT). 

Mr. KeaTInc and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILuer of New York and to include 
a resolution. 

Mr. Poutson in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MItuer of Maryland. 

Mr. SPRINGER and to include an address 
delivered by Lindsay C. Warren. 

Mr. SHAFER (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK) in three instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZanptT (at the request of Mr, 
HALLEcK) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FisHerR and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. McCormack in two instances, to 
include in one a letter from Anthony D. 
Tieso, Disabled American Veterans, De- 
partment of Massachusetts, and other 
data. 

Mr. RoosEVELT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Ricuarps and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. LANE in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BaRING (at the request of Mr. 
PaTTEN) and to include a speech on the 
defense-minerals program. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S.148. An act for the relief of Gerdina 
Josephina Van Delft; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Pielecki Kennedy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 365. An act for the relief of Jean Krue- 
ger and Edith Krueger; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 420. An act for the relief of Gloria Wil- 
son; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 569. An act for the relief of May Hosken; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.603. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Charwat, and her daughter, Wanda Aino 
Charwat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 645. An act to provide for designation of 
the United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital now being constructed at Seattle, 
Wash., the Hiram R. Gale Memorial Hos- 
pital; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 762. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Urszu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.779. An act for the relief of Ziemowit Z. 
Karpinski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 794. An act for the relief of Mrs. Shu- 
Ting Liu Hsia and her daughter, Lucia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.869. An act for the relief of Marie 
Cafcalaki; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 992. An act for the relief of Daniel Wol- 
konsky and his wife, Xenia Wolkonski; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1037. An act for the relief of Wai Hsueh 
Tan, Mrs May Jane Tan, Robert Tingsing 
Tan, and Ellen Tan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.1050. An act for the relief of Hisako 
Hanabata; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Ber- 
toli, Gino Guglielmi, and Sarafinio Ballerini; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1162. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Meduri; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.1189. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lombardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1420. An act for the relief of Pinfang 
Hsia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1422. An act for the relief of Jerry J. 
Lencioni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1494. An act for the relief of George 
Georgacopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.1527. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Dolores Illa Martori, Maria Josefa Dalmau 
Vallve, and Ramona Cabarrocas Canals; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1536. An act to stabilize the economy of 
dependent residents of New Mexico using 
certain lands of the United States known as 
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the North Lobato and El Pueblo tracts, orig- 
inally purchased from relief program funds, 
and now administered under agreement by 
the Carson and Santa Fe National Forests, 
to effect permanent transfer of these lands, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

8S. 1555. An act for the relief of Rosarina 
Garofalo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1565. An act for the relief of Andy 
Duzsik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 1630. An act to amend the provisions of 
the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1235, 
1253) authorizing the granting of easements 
for rights-of-way for electrical transmission, 
telephone, and telegraph lines and poles; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1679. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Gorove; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1765. An act for the relief of Harumi 
Kamiaka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1766. An act for the relief of Frederic 
James Mercado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.1812. An act for the relief of Janice 
Justina King; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1828. An act to confirm the status of 
certain civilian employees of nonappropri- 
ated fund instrumentalities under the Armed 
Forces with respect to laws administered by 
the Civil Service Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

S. 1843. An act for the relief of John Kint- 
zig and Tatiana A. Kintzig; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1855. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Volk, also known as Steven Craig Delano; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1863. An act to effect the entry into the 
United States of Yukio Niimura, a minor 
Japanese national; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; 

S. 1891. An act for the relief of Lubo Pas- 
kalovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1999. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
an agreement with any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, or any polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, to provide that the 
head of each department or agency of the 
United States shall comply with the require- 
ments of any statute of such State, Terri- 
tory, possession, or subdivision, which im- 
poses upon employers generally the duty 
of withholding sums from the compensation 
of such employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

S. 2033. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
S. Boyd; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2034. An act for the relief of Charlotte 
Elizabeth Carson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.2051. An act for the relief of Naomi 
Saito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2066. An act for the relief of Heidi Ger- 
aldine Connelly; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.2102. An act for the relief of Alcide 
Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard A. 
Seidenberg; tc the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2220. An act for the relief of Theresa 
Hatcher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2294. An act for the relief of Carl Hi- 
mura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger 
Kubischke; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2380. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the regulation of the practice of 
dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people from em- 
piricism in relation thereto,” approved June 
6, 1892,.and acts amendatory thereof, to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2390. An act to amend section 302 (4) 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
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of 1940, as amended, relating to penalties; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 2462. An act for the relief of Teruo 
Uechi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2485. An act to provide for the issu- 
ance of a distinctive service ribbon bar in 
recognition of the services of merchant 
seamen; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2530. An act to provide certain decora- 
tions for outstanding and heroic conduct or 
service by persons serving in the American 
merchant marine; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2544. An act to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to provide for 
judicial relief; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2552. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of qualified women as physicians and 
specialists in the medical services of the 

y, Navy, and Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Richard Sushko; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2569. An act to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8.2571. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Daniel Davis, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

8.2593. An act for the relief of Jean 
Hamamoto, also known as Sharon Lea 
Brooks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2611. An act to amend section 3 (a) of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Y. Mueller; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8S. 2643. An act for the relief of Kathleen 
Cowley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 2672. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Mueller (also known as Elizabeth Philbrick) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2721. An act to provde transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
- in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

§S. 2770. An act for the relief of Matheos 
Alafouzos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 67. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 68. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 27, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1283. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
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ting a copy of a notice to be published in 
the Federal Register of a proposed disposi- 
tion of approximately 2,000 tons of low-grade 
quartz crystals and quartz crystal chips now 
held in the national stockpile, pursuant to 
section 3 (e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act, 60 Stat. 596, 50 
U.S. C. 98b (e); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1284. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to exempt from taxa- 
tion the amounts paid for admission to 
theaters and other activities operated by or 
under control of the military departments’’; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 586. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 5767, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act with respect to 
certain cantracts and agreements which es- 
tablish minimum resale prices and which 
are extended by State law to nonsigners; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1646). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 587. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 3719, a bill to amend the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to pro- 
vide compensation for unpaid compulsory 
labor anc inhumane treatment of prisoners 
of war and for other enemy violations of the 
Geneva Convention respecting prisoners of 
war; without amendment (Rept. No. 1647). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 588. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 6839, a bill to modify and ex- 
tend the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease quarters for post office purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1648). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 2447. An act to amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1649). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 5120. A bill to amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act so as to re- 
quire the insurance of deposits payable at 
branches of insured banks in Puerto Rico; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1650). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 6909. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 14 (b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 1651). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


Lr 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AANDAHL: 

H. R. 7245. A bill to provide for the return 
to the former owners of certain lands ac- 
quired in connection with the Garrison Dam 
project of mineral interests in such lands; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 7246. A bill to extend retirement 
benefits to certain former Government em- 
Pployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 
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By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 7247. A bill to provide for the gradual 
elimination of salmon traps in the waters of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 7248. A bill to provide for the natu- 
ralization of certain Mexican citizens who 
serve in the Armed Forces during the pe- 
riod of the Korean hostilities beginning June 
27, 1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 7249. A bill to provide that all data, 
records, findings, and reports relating to 
civilian personnel in the executive branch 
of the Government shall be made available 
to committees of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 7250. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H.R. 7251. A bill relating to the amount 
of gross income which a dependent of a tax- 
payer may have without loss by the taxpayer 
of an income-tax exemption for such de- 
pendent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 7252. A bill to provide for the natu- 
ralization of certain Mexican citizens who 
serve in the Armed Forces during the period 
of the Korean hostilities beginning June 27, 
1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 7253. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to the Columbia Hospital for Women 
and Lying-in Asylum of certain parcels of 
land in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 4 

H. R. 7254. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to exempt postmasters from com- 
pulsory retirement for age; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7255. A bill to amend section 165 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
employee stock purchase plans); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 7256. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion or movement in interstate commerce 
of articles of wearing apparel and fabrics 
which are so highly flammable as to be 
dangerous when worn by individuals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 7257. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion or movement in interstate commerce of 
articles of wearing apparel and fabrics which 
are so highly flammable as to be dangerous 
when worn by individuals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 7258. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion or movement in interstate commerce of 
articles of wearing apparel and fabrics which 
are so highly flammable as to be dangerous 
when worn by individuals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 7259. A bill to amend section 106 (c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7260. A bill to amend section 106 (c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 7261. A bill to provide for the conser- 
vation of fish and wildlife on the Klamath 
Reservation, in Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 410. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the appointment of a special investi- 
gator and a maximum of three deputies with 
powers to investigate improper and illegal 
conduct in the transaction of the business of 
the Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 411. Joint resolution to authorize 
completion and termination of the issuance 
of immigration visas authorized under the 
act of June 25, 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States, relating to their senate joint 
resolution No. 1, relative to the furnishing of 
Federal assistance, including arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and equipment to the Cali- 
fornia Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H.R. 7262. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to release all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
all fissionable materials in certain land in 
Marion County, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. FURCOLO: 

H. R. 7263. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Giammarco; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 7264. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Scavone DiBiasi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 7265. A bill for the relief of Zoltan 
Goldstein and wife; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7266. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Markovits, daughter of Mrs. Rose Marko- 
vits and Eugene Markovits; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

H.R. 7267. A bill for the relief of Curtis 
W. Strong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1iof rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


655. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ed- 
ward C. Davis, and others, of Orlando, Fla., 
requesting passage of House bills 2678 and 
2679, known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

656. Also, petition of A. F. Horton, and 
others, Oviedo, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2678 and 2679, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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SENATE 


TuHurRSDAY, Marcu 27, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
offered the following 


Harris, D. D., 
prayer: 


O God, the might of them that put 
their trust in Thee, amid all the mortal 
ills that prevail and the subtle dangers 
that beset us, save us from the fatal 
folly of attempting to rely upon our own 
wisdom and our own strength. In a 
world so uncertain about many things, 
we are sure of no light but Thine, no 
refuge but Thee. The din of confusing 
words assails our ears from an agitated 
world. Grant us a deep inner calm, un- 
disturbed by any outer commotion. 
Give us courage to seek the truth honest- 
ly and with reverent determination to 
follow humbly the Kindly Light that 
leads us on. 

Thou hast created us so that even our 
mortal bodies are to be Thy temples. 
Grant that the holy places of our inner 
lives may harbor nothing unworthy of 
our highest and best— 


“The ruins of our soul repair, 
And make our heart a house of prayer.” 


In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 26, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Pres!- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3954) to au- 
thorize the Mount Olivet Cemetery As- 
sociation of Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
grant and convey to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
a portion of the lands heretofore granted 
to such association by the United States. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2077. An act to provide for certain in- 
vestigations by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 761. An act for the relief of Yuriko 
Tsutsumi; 

H.R. 899. An act for the relief of Malka 
Dwojra and Tauba Kron; 
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H. R. 3668. An act for the relief of David 
Yeh; and 

H. R. 3954. An act to authorize the Mount 
Olivet Cemetery Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to grant and convey to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a portion of the lands heretofore 
granted to such association by the United 
States. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 


NATO ANNIVERSARY CEREMONY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an announcement 
which I should like to have the clerk 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the announcement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


NATO ANNIVERSARY CEREMONY 


Plans for a ceremony in observance of the 
third anniversary of the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty have been made by the De- 
partment of State. The ceremony will take 
place on April 4, as the defensive alliance 
enters its fourth year, from 10:30 a. m. to 
12 noon, in Constitution Hall in Washington, 
D. C. Among the participants will be the 
President of the United States, Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder, Director for Mutual 
Security W. Averell Harriman, and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense William C. Foster. 

All Members of the Senate are cordially 
invited and formal invitations will be sent 
to them by the Secretary of State in a few 
days. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the 
REcorD, and to transact other routine 
business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, COMMISSION ON 
RENOVATION OF EXECUTIVE MANSION (S. Doc, 
No. 111) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the Com- 
mission on Renovation of the Executive 
Mansion, in the amount of $20,000, fiscal 
year 1952 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
orders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien and the reason for order- 
ing such suspension (with accompanying 
Papers); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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GRANTING oF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of the orders 
of the Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization granting applications for per- 
manent residence filed by certain aliens, to- 
gether with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWALS OF NAMES 


Four letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Edith Marie Tou- 
pet Sullivan or Edith Marie Sullivan nee 
Toupet, Frank Naaman Brown, Geronimo 
Naranjo or Geronimo Naranjo-Vasquez, and 
Marie Eliane Helene Louise Funk nee Saint 
Aude from reports relating to aliens whose 
deportation had been suspended, transmit- 
ted to the Senate on May 1, August 1, Au- 
gust 1, and September 4, 1951, respectively; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF ExporT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


A letter from the Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Bank for the period July-December, 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN Low- 
GRADE QUARTZ CRYSTALS AND CHIPS 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a copy of a notice to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of a proposed 
disposition of approximately 2,000 tons of 
low-grade quartz crystals and quartz crystal 
chips now held in the national stock pile 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, for the fiscal year 1951 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Law ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of a law enacted by the Legislature of 
Guam, entitled “An act making an appro- 
priation for the contingent expenses of the 
Guam Legislature, including expenses of 
committees, to take effect immediately” 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

AvupiIT REPORT ON CORPORATIONS OF FARM 

CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on corporations of the 
Farm Credit Administration, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

PUBLICATIONS OF FEDERAL PowER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, for the 
information of the Senate, copies of its pub- 
lications entitled “Electric Utility Deprecia- 
tion Practices, 1950,” “Statistics of Publicly 
Owned Electric Utilities, 1950,” and “Federal 
Power Commission Reports, Volume 8” 
(with accompanying documents); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. E 

JOURNAL OF House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
Hawatr 

A letter from the secretary of Hawaii, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of the 
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Journal of the House of Representatives, 
Legislature of Territory of Hawaii, regular 
session of 1951 (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services:.. 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 1 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States in rela- 
tion to the furnishing of Federal assist- 
ance, including arms, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, and equipment, to the California 
Guard 


“Whereas Public Law 849, Eighty-first 
Congress, September 27, 1950, amends section 
61 of the National Defense Act to authorize 
the maintenance of State troops in the ab- 
sence of the National Guard while in Fed- 
eral service; and 

“Whereas Public Law 849 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Army in his discretion and 
under regulations determined by him to is- 
sue for the use of State troops, upon re- 
quest of the Governor, such arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and equipment as he deems 
necessary; and 

“Whereas the Governor has requested the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, the Chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau. Supply Division of the General Staff, 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, the Of- 
fice of the Provost Marshal General, the 
Headquarters Army Field Forces, and all 
Federal officials concerned to furnish to the 
California Guard the assistance authorized 
by Public Law 849; and 

“Whereas the California Legislature dur- 
ing the 1951 regular session by Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 29 memorialized the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
necessary legislative action as may be nec- 
essary to assure the prompt and immediate 
grant to State troops of the Federal assist- 
ance described in Public Law 849; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government and the 
agencies and officials thereof have not acted 
under the authority granted in Public Law 
849, and have not authorized the issue cr 
sale tc the California Guard of any excess 
cr obsolete property or equipment that may 
be in the control of the Federal Armed 
Forces; and 

“Whereas until Federal assistance is avail- 
able to the California Guard it cannot or- 
ganize, train, or be employed as an effective 
State internal security force: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to again amend section 61 of 
the National Defense Act to eliminate the 
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provisions thereof which authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army, in his discretion, to 
furnish the assistance therein described and 
to add thereto a provision directing and re- 
quiring the Secretary of the Army to supply 
such Federal assistance to State troops; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of California further respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to take such further legislative action 
as may be necessary to assure the prompt 
and immediate grant to State troops of the 
Federal assistance described in Public Law 
849; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to au- 
thorize the immigration of 500 skilled 
sheepherders 
“Whereas our national defense effort re- 

quires an increased quantity of wool which 

is considered a strategic and essential ma- 
terial by our Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas the wool industry has found it 
impossible to increase sheep production or 
even to check the downward trend in sheep 
production because of the serious shortage 
of skilled sheepherders; and 

“Whereas in recognition of this shortage 
which cannot be met on the domestic labor 
market, the United States Senate on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952, umanimously passed S. 2549 
to authorize the immigration of 500 skilled 
alien sheepherders and the bill is now be- 
fore the House of Representatives for con- 
sideration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to enact S. 2549 at the earliest possible 
date in order to secure for our national de- 
fense effort a greater domestic supply of 
wool; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 

The petition of John P. Mullen, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 2800, to regulate the election of 
delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A resolution adopted by the Iowa Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance Study Com- 
mittee, favoring the enactment of legislation 
to extend the date permitting States to au- 
thorize coverage under the Federal social- 
security system for public employees to not 
earlier than June 30, 1953; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Whiteruthenian-American Association 
in the United States of America, Peoria, Ill., 
signed by Joseph Gutkouski, Viera Zyznieus- 
kaja, and Nikodem Zyznieuski, relating to 
broadcasts by the Voice of America in the 
Whiteruthenian language; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The memorial of Myrtle J. Wall, and sun- 
dry other citizens of Murray, Ky., remon- 
strating against the appointment of an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
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The petition of R. Smith, of Staten Island, 
N. Y., favoring the adoption of the so-called 
Hill amendment to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 20) to provide for the continua- 
tion of operations under certain mineral 
leases issued by the respective States cover- 
ing submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, to encourage the continued develop- 
ment of such leases, to provide for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


PROTECTION OF RIGHTS AND LIB- 
ERTIES—RESOLUTION OF KENOSHA 
(WIS.) CATHOLIC WOMAN’S CLUB 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a brief but inspiring resolution 
adopted by the Catholic Woman’s Club, 
of Kenosha, Wis., endorsing the investi- 
gations now under way to protect the 
rights and liberties guaranteed under 
our Constitution. 

I believe this message bespeaks the 
worthy judgment of a great many 
women’s organizations and other fine 
American groups throughout the Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
ir the Recorp, as follows: 

KENosHA, Wis., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Whereas the work 

of various investigating committees in Con- 


gress has brought to light dangers to our 


rights, security, and freedom guaranted 
citizens by the Constitution of the United 
States: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the members of the Cath- 
olic Woman’s Club of Kenosha, Wis., com- 
mend you for your investigations bringing 
to light the dangers and threats to our 
rights, security, and freedom. We want you 
to know that your efforts in safeguarding 
our constitutional liberties are appreciated. 
We want you to know further that you and 
your associate Members are remembered in 
our prayers. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HazEL SHANNON, 
Resolutions’ Chairman, 
Catholic Woman’s Club. 


FARM MANPOWER—RESOLUTION OF 
PEPIN COUNTY (WIS.) MANPOWER 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a number of important expres- 
sions from farmers and farm organiza- 
tions on the crucial problem which con- 
fronts them in the loss of their vital 
farm manpower. 

I now send to the desk an additional 
resolution. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, and that it be referred to the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Commitiee. I trust 
that that committee will give its most 
earnest consideration to this grave issue 
which imperils agricultural production 
in America’s dairyland. 

The farmers of my State of Wisconsin 
are not asking for special preference or 
favoritism for their farm help, but 
neither do they want to see their vital 
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manpower discriminated against and 
their farms accordingly auctioned off 
because of a lack of skilled hands. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas no army was ever strong without 
a sound economy in agriculture and indus- 
try to back it up—and communistic coun- 
tries would like nothing better than to see 
our natural resources and productive ability 
depleted and, our agriculture unbalanced so 
as to cause food and fiber shortages; and 

Whereas the shortage of skilled farm labor 
has become extensive and acute especially 
in this dairy area, so that it is certain to 
reduce production net only for the com- 
ing year, but for years to come—it takes 
years to build up a good dairy herd and 
these are now being sold out because we 
can’t handle the work without help; and 

Whereas dairy farming cannot be mecha- 
nized to the same extent that is possible 
in the growing of such crops as wheat and 
corn, as dairying requires good trained help 
the year around—no Saturdays and Sundays 
off; and 

Whereas the training of young men away 
from the farm has been going on for some 
time by the draft of men in World War II 
and the present mobilization, augmented 
by the high level of industrial wages which 
has attracted many away from the farm, 
and which condition has left an older group 
of men on the farms, many of whom are no 
longer able to do a full day’s work, because 
of illness, disability or the loss of vigor 
which comes with advancing age—many in- 
stances can be given of farmers past 60 who 
must operate their farm alone because no 
help is available, either hired or their own; 
and 

Whereas the present stocks of food on hand 
now are very low and food surpluses are now 
a myth, which in the event of a poor crop 
year would cause a serious food shortage 
creating thereby a dangerous situation for 
the Armed Forces and the civilians as well, 
to say nothing of the inflationary prices and 
controls which would come as a result; and 

Whereas our population is increasing at 
the rate of 7,000 people per day in this coun- 
try, and our farmers are beinz asked by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
to increase production, because of the in- 
creased consumption by the Armed Forces 
and the civilian population, to say nothing 
of helping our allies with food; and 

Whereas many farms are so short of help 
that either sickness or accident would re- 
sult in emergencies which are certain to 
not only curtail production on these farms, 
but to stop it entirely in some cases. Such 
emergencies have already occurred and will 
continue in the normal course of the present 
emergency. Help from neighbors is impos- 
sible to get; and 

Whereas we farmers are not asking for 
special favors. We mean to be loyal and 
patriotic. We think that our manpower 
should be used where it contributes most to 
the war effort. We think that a large part 
of our remaining farm help should stay there 
in order to maintain a strong country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we farmers of Wisconsin 
bring to the attention of our Government 
representatives and the administrators of the 
selective service law all along the line the 
following important considerations: 

1. The term “mobilization” must be made 
to apply to the production of food, fiber, and 
equipment as well as, to military manpower. 

2. It is our feeling that the principle of 
selective service, which is the principle of 
priority consideration for most essential 
workers, should be extended to include 
priority among agricultural activities in re- 
lation to basic human needs. For example, 
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dairy products, particularly milk, are more 
basic than some other agricultural products. 

8. In considering essentialness of farm 
workers, the matter of year around utiliza- 
tion of farm labor rather than seasonal 
utilization should be given consideration. 

4. In considering farm worker essential- 
ness, attention must be given to the fact that 
dairy farm labor is really skilled labor and 
that dairy farming has about reached the 
maximum possible in mechanization. There- 
fore, imported labor is of little value on dairy 
farms and, also, there is little more that can 
be done to mechanize dairying which is not 
so true in other types of agriculture. 

5. There is a real need for greater uni- 
formity of consideration for agricultural 
workers among the various county selective 
service boards. 

6. Criteria for agricultural deferment is 
not clearly defined. It is not always con- 
sistent. Pennsylvania uses a unit system as 
a criteria for agricultural deferments. Al- 
though the unit system used in World War 
II has some value, it is our feeling that a 
new system should be devised recognizing 
output per farm in terms of products cre- 
ated, rather than in terms of acres, cattle 
numbers, etc. One acre, like one cow, often 
produces as much as two units on another 
farm or in another location. The objective 
should be ultimate production of available 
food for national welfare, health, and mili- 
tary strength. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MILWAUKEE COOPER- 
ATIVE MILK PRODUCERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received this morning from Charles Di- 
neen, secretary of the Milwaukee Coop- 
erative Milk Producers, a series of reso- 
lutions adopted by the annual meeting 
of that fine organization. Over 1,000 
people were present when these grass- 
roots expressions were adopted on 
March 11 of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be printed in the body of the 
RecorD, to be followed by a list of the 
names of the directors of that splendid 
group. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and list of the names of the direc- 
tors were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 

The draft situation being what it is, with 
the drafting of farm boys brings hardship 
to farms in the Milwaukee milk-marketing 
area, we recommend that the secretary draft 
a letter to State selective service director 
asking that more consideration be given to 
youth on dairy farms in the State. 

We deplore the trend shown by manage- 
ment of Government institutions, particu- 
larly those caring for veterans in serving 
imitations instead of butter. Economy in 
Government expenditures are commendable 
but not when men who have sacrificed 
everything at the demand of our Govern- 
ment are penalized or discriminated against. 
The veterans are entitled to have butter in- 
stead of a cheap imitation spread. 

We believe that the completion of the St. 
Lawrence waterway would be of great value 
to our country. We propose that this meet- 
ing go on record requesting the early and 
rapid conclusion of that project. 

We petition the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors from this State to use their best efforts 
to promote legislation favoring this project. 

We are alarmed at the danger presented to 
our livestock industry by the importation 
of hides and/or other animal products from 
Mexico and Canada where foot-and-mouth 
disease is prevalent. 
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Our Wisconsin Congressmen and Sena- 
tors are hereby requested to do everything 
in their power to prevent importations of 
hides and other cattle products. 

We are unalterably opposed to universal 
military service as being un-American and 
against the best interests of our country and 
ask our Wisconsin Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to vigorously oppose legislation that 
would make universal military service the 
law of the land. 


DIRECTORS, MILWAUKEE COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS 


Edwin Schmidt, president, Milwaukee; 
Walter Ahlers, vice president, Grafton; 
Charles Dineen, secretary-treasurer, Cedar- 
burg; Amb. A. Wiedmeyer, Jr., Richfield; 
Grover Dobbertin, Hartland; Albert C. 
Steinke, Waukesha; William Lyman, Mil- 
waukee; Paul J. Bast, Rockfield; Henry Con- 
rad, Hales Corners; Clarence Maerzke, Bur- 
lington; Fred E. Klussendorf, Pewaukee; and 
Ferdinand Ansay, Belgium. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Cdm- 
merce: 

H.R. 3830. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Commerce; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1355); and 

H. R.3995. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy certain land and improve- 
ments at Pass Christian, Miss.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1357). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution to give the 


Secretary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 


and for other purposes; without amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 1356). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 27, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2077) to pro- 
vide for certain investigations by the 
Civil Service Commission in lieu of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG: 

8. 2925. A bill to provide an adequate chan- 
nel in Old and Atchafalaya Rivers; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2926. A bill to provide that Col. Ernest 
Graves, United States Army, Retired, shall 
have the rank and pay of a retired brigadier 
general; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone when he in- 
troduced (S. 2926), which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUNT: 

8. 2927. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment in accordance with the civil-service 
laws of the recorder of deeds of the District 
of Columbia, the deputy recorders, and the 
employees of the office of recorder; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2928. A bill for the relief of Mitsuko 
(Kataoka) Burton; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

S. 2929. A bill to indemnify drivers of mo- 
tor vehicles of the postal service against lia- 
bility for damages arising out of the opera- 
tion of such vehicles in the performance of 
Official duties; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

8.2930. A bill for the relief of Emma 
Schmitt Gutheil; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself and Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado): 

S. 2931. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project, Colorado; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 2932. A bill to amend section 610 (a) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, for the 
purpose of promoting safety in air com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNson Of Colo- 
rado when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2933. A’bill for the relief of Sam H. Ray; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 2934. A bill for the relief of Capt. Ralph 

M. Crosby; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2935. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for members of the police and fire depart- 
ments and teachers in the Panama Canal 
Zone on the same basis as in the case of 
persons holding corresponding positions in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2936. A bill for the relief of Nicolas 

Reisini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COL. ERNEST GRAVES, UNITED STATES 


ARMY (RETIRED) 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill providing 
that Col. Ernest Graves, United States 
Army, retired, will be placed on the re- 
tired list of the Army in the grade of 
brigadier general. I ask unanimous 
consent that an explanatory statement 
of the bill prepared by me be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred 
and, without objection, the explanatory 
statement will be printed in the REecorp. 

The bill (S. 2926) to provide that Col. 
Ernest Graves, United States Army, re- 
tired, shall have the rank and pay of 
a retired brigadier general, introduced 
by Mr. LonG, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Lone is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LONG 

It is my hope that the bill can be speedily 
acted upon as a small token of appreciation 
of the American people for the outstanding 
services rendered them in a military career 
encompassing practically half a century. 

Since 1928 Colonel Graves has been one of 
the military members of the Mississippi River 
Commission and, as such, has been one of 
the guiding hands in the development of the 
flood-control program on the lower Missis- 
sippi River. To the people of Louisiana and 
other States of the alluvial valley, Colonel 
Graves has long been known as an able engi- 
neer who thoroughly understood and sympa- 
thized with their tremendous problems. 
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Perhaps more than any other one man he 
may be described as the “father of flood con- 
trol” as a Federal function. Not only did he 
work closely with General Jadwin on the 
plan for the lower Mississippi River but it was 
his counsel and experience which were called 
upon when the first general flood-control act 
for the whole country was framed in 1936. 

I am advised that Colonel Graves has been 
the principal flood-control adviser to seven 
chiefs of engineers. 

Colonel Graves entered upon the labors 
in this particular field after a distinguished 
career as a fighting officer. He graduated 
from the Military Academy in 1905, where, 
incidentally, he was one of the all-time great 
athletes and later coached the football team. 
He had a variety of engineering assignments 
until the Mexican campaign, where he quick- 
ly attracted attention as one of the best 
qualified officers in the Army on field con- 
struction and troop supply. 

In the spring of 1917 he sailed for France 
on the Baltic, along with General Pershing 
and a limited number of officers who com- 
prised the nucleus of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. His World War I service in 
Europe brought him the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal and subsequently he wrote a book 
entitled “Construction in War” which is still 
a standard work among military engineers. 

On February 29 last Colonel Graves retired. 
His service had been characterized by mod- 
esty and such an utter absence of self-seek- 
ing that he had neither sought nor attained 
great honors and high rank. To me it seems 
that a grateful people could do little else 
than in this small way indicate to him its 
appreciation for his faithful service. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 
RELATING TO PROMOTION OF SAFETY 
IN AIR COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, by request, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend 
section 610 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, for the pur dose of promot- 
ing safety in air commerce. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill, together with 
a statement, be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 2932) to amend section 
610 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 


1938, for the purpose of promoting safety 
in air commerce, introduced by Mr. 
JouHNsoN of Colorado (by request), was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 610 (a) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended (49 U. S. C., sec. 560 (a)), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out paragraph (5) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) For any person to produce an air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller or appliance 
for air commerce for which a type certifi- 
cate has been issued, or to reproduce air- 
craft, aircraft engines, propellers, or appli- 
ances for air commerce for which a produc- 
tion certificate has been issued, in violation 
of any of the terms of such certificates;”’. 

(b) Strike out the period at the end of 
paragraph (6) and insert in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”. 

(c) Insert at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(7) For any person to operate aircraft 
in air commerce or serve in any capacity as 
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an airman or air agency in violation of any 
rule, regulation, or certificate issued under 
this title.” 


The statement presented by Mr. JoHN= 
son of Colorado is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR LEGIS- 
LATION To AMEND SECTION 610 (A) OF THE 
Crvit AERONAUTICS AcT oF 1938, AS AMENDED 


Section 610 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, contains prohibi- 
tions which, if violated, subject the offender 
to certain penalties prescribed in section 
901 (a) of that act. These prohibitions make 
it unlawful to undertake activities author- 
ized in title VI except in accordance with 
authorizations issued by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the safety regulations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which are known as 
Civil Air Regulations. The present section, 
however, does not contain all the prohibi- 
tions necessary to assure full compliance 
with the certificates and regulations issued 
under title VI. 

Under title VI, the Secretary may issue 
type certificates to a manufacturer for air- 
craft, aircraft engines, propellers, and appli- 
ances, and shall issue production certificates 
for duplicates of any aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance for which a type cer- 
tificate has been issued. There is, however, 
no prohibition in section 610 (a) against any 
acts by such manufacturers contrary to the 
terms cf the certificates which would subject 
the offenders to a civil penalty under section 
901 (a). The reason for requiring such 
authorization is the same as that for requir- 
ing the other authorizations provided in 
title VI, namely, the promotion of safety in 
air commerce. It is, therefore, proposed that 
section 610 (a) be amended to include a pro- 
hibition against the production and repro- 
duction of aircraft without or contrary to 
the terms of the authorizations to produce 
or reproduce such aircraft. 

Further, section 610 (a), as presently 
worded, does not prohibit mechanics, para- 
chute riggers, and air agencies from oper- 
ating in violation of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. The present wording of section 610 
(a) merely prohibits persons who operate 
aircraft in air commerce from violating other 
rules or regulations, including the Civil Air 
Regulations. Thus, if a pilot operates an 
aircraft in violation of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions, he is subject to a civil penalty, but 
if a mechanic violates the Civil Air Regula- 
tions, he is not in violation of section 610 (a). 
Although, if he is an employee of an air car- 
rier, he would be in violation of section 605 
(a) of the act. It is recommended that the 
last paragraph of section 610 (a) be amended 
to make it unlawful for any person “to serve 
in any capacity as an airman or air agency 
in violation of any rule, regulation, or cer- 
tificate issued under this title.” 

The justification for this proposed amend- 
ment is the same as that for the inclusion 
in section 610 (a) of the airmen already 
covered, that is, the authority to impose a 
civil penalty against such persons for viola- 
tions of the Civil Air Regulations is neces- 
sary if the regulations are to have any force 
and effect, and if there is to be a deterrent 
against violations of such regulations. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposed leg- 
islation to the Congress. 


CONVEYANCE TO FORMER OWNERS OF 
MINERAL INTERESTS IN CERTAIN 
LANDS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 2563) to authorize 
the conveyance to the former owners of 
mineral interests in certain lands in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
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tana acquired by the United States under 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


CERTAIN INCREASES IN MONTHLY COM- 
PENSATION AND PENSION PAYABLE TO 
VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUNT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4394) to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of com- 
pensation and pension payable to vet- 
erans and their dependents, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

Letter addressed to Senator Youne by Mr. 
H. L. Walster, dean, school of agriculture, 
and director of the agricultural experi- 
mental station at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College; and resolution adopted by 
the Board of County Commissioners of 
Billings County, N. Dak., on February 6, 
1952, together with a letter addressed to 
Senator LANGER and Senator Younc by the 
chairman of the County Commissioners cf 
Billings County, dealing with the repurchase 
of mineral rights previously granted to the 
Federal Government. 

Resolution adopted by the stockholders of 
the Farmers Union Central Exchange at the 
twenty-first annual meeting on March 5, 
1952, with reference to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Article entitled “Oil Royalties for Schools, 
Urges Him,” published in the Cooperative 
Consumer of March 14, 1952. 

Article entitled “Tidelands Giveaway 
Scandal Might Endanger Oil Industry,” 
written by Robert P. Vanderpool, and pub- 
lished in the Chicago Sun-Times of March 
21, 1952. 

Portion of transcript of a radio broadcast 
by Mr. Frank Edwards over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on March 21, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “What Is a Party,” pub- 
lished in the Raleigh News and Observer of 
March 25, 1952. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

Article by Richard Hollander entitled “Is 
Our Huge Investment in Europe Paying 
Off?” published in the Washington Daily 
News of March 17, 1952. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Editorial entitled “Spiritual Reawakening,” 
published in the San Bernardino Telegram 
on March 7, 1952. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial from the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News of March 15, 1952, and article by Fred 
Othman, published in the Washington Daily 
News of March 26, dealing with recent reve- 
lations by Senator WiLuiAMs of corruption 
and improper practices in Government 
agencies. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Telegram addressed to him by Walter 
W. Van Kirk, executive director, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, dated March 12, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “New Barriers for Old,” 
published in the New York Times on March 
26, 1952, dealing with proposed revision of 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
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By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “Submerged Lands in 
Kansas,” published in the Topeka Daily Capi- 
tal of March 15, 1952. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

An article by Mamie Sydney Mizen en- 
titled ‘From Victory Unto Victory—The For- 
ward March of Women in the International 
Field,” reprinted from the January-Febru- 
ary 1952 issue of “Equal Rights.” 


EFFECT ON THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
OF REDUCED APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the House 
Committee on Appropriations has rec- 
ommended a cut in the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Customs which may have 
a most serious effect upon the operations 
of the port of New York. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks an editorial entitled “Too Little— 
But Not Too Late,” which appeared in 
the March 21 issue of the Journal of 
Commerce, and deals with the gravity of 
the present situation at the port of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Too LitrLeE—But Not Too LaTEe 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 


In the bill reported to the House on Feb- 
ruary 29, the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Customs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, would be cut $800,000 from the 
$41,800,000 asked by the administration. 

At first blush this seems like a modest re- 
duction and one that should not seriously 
embarrass this service. However, this is one 
instance where figures are deceiving. The 
full $800,000 additional revenue is sorely 
needed and failure to secure the authoriza- 
tion will mean the difference between proper 
handling of inspection and supervision work 
at our ports and an inadequate job. 

The reason this is so arises from the fact 
that the Customs Service has been badly 
understaffed during recent years, and has 
been unable despite a great increase in the 
amount of its work and steadily rising Fed- 
eral budgets, to get comparable appropria- 
tions increases, Consequently a real man- 
power crisis has been building up which now 
threatens to cause real difficulties unless be- 
latedly recognized by those who control the 
purse strings. 

Let us look at the situation at the port of 
New York which collects some 40 percent of 
the country’s customs fees and which is most 
severely hit by the pending appropriation. 

The appropriation for this port was cut 
about $500,000 last year and will not be re- 
stored in this year’s budget, since all the 
increase envisioned will go to meet automatic 
and other pay increases granted Federal em- 
ployees. 

This means that no new personnel can be 
added at New York, despite a grave shortage 
in manpower that is seriously hampering 
operations. 

There are 2,272 authorized positions at the 
New York collector’s office, but only 2,101 
actively employed. The 171 deficiency has 
been brought about mainly by deaths and 
retirements among the staff, leaving open- 
ings which have not been filled because 
there has been no money available for this 
purpose. The vacancies consist of 78 port 
patrolmen, 44 inspectors, and 49 labor and 
clerical help. 

The trend of employment at Customs has 
been the reverse of virtually every other per- 
manent Guvernment bureau. For example, 
in March 1932 before the start of Federal 
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payroll build-ups, there were 2,670 active em- 
ployees at the New York office, or 25 percent 
more than at present. 

In seeking an explanation for this unusual 
state of affairs, there appears to be only one 
answer—the Customs service, with a modest 
demand for funds in any year, has been 
drowned out by the multimillion demands of 
other agencies. This has continued for years 
without proper correction and now is rapidly 
approaching a climax where a serious de- 
terioration in service threatens. 

Here are a few facts that the House, now 
considering the appropriations bill, should 
bear in mind as justifying restoration of the 
$800,000 asked by the administration for 
fiscal 1953. 

The work of Customs today is much more 
complicated than it was 20 years ago, or even 
10 years ago, Also the volume of work is 
much higher. Collections, which are a good 
index, averaged $10,000,000 a month in 1932. 
Today they are up 150 percent, which means 
that with 25 percent less personnel, super- 
vision is less thorough and work backlogs 
are building up on an already overburdened 
staff. 

The change in the character of Customs 
work during recent yea-s has been surpris- 
ing. Generally speaking, it has been in the 
direction of more duties to perform and 
broader areas to supervise. é 

For example, not only is the volume of im- 
ports considerably higher, but there are ex- 
port declarations to be processed and quota 
regulations which must be observed. 

There are the airports to be staffed, with 
the volume of collections at this point of 
entry to New York, outstripping 40 of the 
country’s 46 Customs collection districts. 

Then there is the need to keep a staff 
at the foreign trade zone and increased pres- 
sure to guard against narcotics smuggling. 

This all requires additional manpower 
which is not possible unless the full budget 
recommended is approved by Congress. 

Finally, we are facing what probably will 
prove to be the busiest summer for tourist 
flow abroad. A 10 percent increase is con- 
servatively estimated at all informed quar- 
ters. It may be considerably larger due to 
the establishment of special low rate fares 
- across the Atlantic by leading airlines. 

This appears to us to make out a pretty 
strong case for recognizing the needs of the 
Customs Service for the small sum needed to 
properly conduct its affairs. The amount 
now proposed in the House bill is too little. 
But it is not too late for Congress to rewrite 
this to the level needed. 

We urge this action be taken and recom- 
mend that importers and other interested 
parties lend vocal support to the restoration 
of these needed funds. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY BASKETBALL TEAM 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to inform the Senate that last 
night at Seattle, Wash., the Kansas Uni- 
versity basketball team won the national 
basketball championship of the Nation 
by defeating St. John’s College with a 
score of 80 to 63. In Kansas we are very 
proud of the basketball teams of Kansas 
University and Kansas State, which dur- 
ing the entire past season have been 
placed among the top 10 teams in the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
say that we have followed with interest 
the No. 1 team of Kentucky University, 
because its coach, Adolph Rupp, was a 
boy born and reared in Halstead, Kans. 

In Kansas we take our sports very 
seriously. Basketball goes back to the 
days of Dr. James A. Naismith, who came 
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to Kansas University in the early nineties 
and started basketball playing there. In 
fact, he was the founder of the game in 
our Nation. Dr. Phog Allen, the basket- 
ball coach at Kansas University, has had 
an outstanding career in this field and to 
him and the players go our sincere con- 
gratulations. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., AIR BASE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
week a Special Subcommittee on Public 
Works in Alaska of the House Armed 
Services Committee published a report 
in which it took to task the Air Force 
for needless expenditure of funds at the 
Great Falls Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

As a result of the issuance of the re- 
port, I received a telegram of protest 
from the Great Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, and upon inquiry directed to the 
Air Force, I have been furnished with a 
copy of its reply of January 15, 1952, to 
Representative Cart Vinson, chairman 
7 the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. : 

Mr. President, the telegram from the 
Great Falls Chamber of Commerce and 
the Air Force letter clearly show that 
there was no real foundation for the 
charges made about the Great Falls Air 
Base. They were made after an ap- 
parently cursory subcommittee investi- 
gation during a very short stop-over at 
the air base caused by engine trouble, 
while the subcommittee was on its way 
to investigate public works in Alaska. 

The subcommittee charges the need- 
less expenditure on a new mess hall at 
the base, whereas partially renovated 
existing buildings could be fully reno- 
vated for the purpose. The present 
structures were built to last only 5 years. 
They have been in use 10 years actually 
and are inadequate to take care of ex- 
pansion needs and additional personnel 
who work around the clock. 

The subcommittee also alleges that the 
Air Force has the burdensome function 
of maintaining hundreds of miles of 
access roads to the base in the winter, 
thus duplicating a function of the engi- 
neers. The Corps of Engineers has no 
responsibility for these roads which are 
necessary to certain. off-base secret in- 
stallations for the national defense. The 
Montana State Highway Department 
furnishes the employees and the services 
for which it is reimbursed by the Air 
Force. The State highway department 
apparently is unable to perform the snow 
removal job to keep open these impor- 
tant roads normally closed in the winter. 

The subcommittee also alleges that a 
Wherry housing project is scheduled to 
be erected on the base to avoid local 
property taxes. Location of the housing 
on the base, instead of off the base, 
makes available utilities there, reduces 
transportation requirements consider- 
ably, and enables the Government to 
control the project after the mortgage 
is amortized. 

In order to clarify the record I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks ex- 
cerpts from the House subcommittee re- 
port on the Great Falls Air Force Base, 
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the telegram of March 20, 1952, from the 
Great Falls Chamber of Commerce, and 
the letter of January 15, 1952, from the 
Air Force to the Chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the House subcommittee report, 
the telegram, and the letter, were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


GREAT FALLS Air ForRcE BasE, GREAT FALLS, 
MonrT. 


The subcommittee had not initially sched- 
uled an inspection of this base. The oppor- 
tunity was unexpectedly provided as a result 
of an aircraft-engine failure as the group was 
en route to Alaska, requiring return to the 
base and a considerably longer stay when 
first planned. The base commander, Colonel 
Hoyle, was very cooperative, briefing the sub- 
committee thoroughly on the missions and 
activities of the base, explaining the scope, 
degree of completion, and schedule of Air 
Force construction proceeding there, and 
taking the subcommittee on an inspection 
tour of the base. 

This base is the home of the One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and First Air Transport Wing, 
Military Air Transport Service. Extensive 
construction is under way, in varying degrees 
of completion. (An expenditure of $10,151,- 
000 was authorized for construction at this 
base in H. R. 4914, 82d Cong.) The main mis- 
sion of the base is to train students for MATS, 
50 flight crews being graduated monthly to 
man the C—54-type of tramsport and cargo 
aircraft. Most of these graduates are as- 
signed to ferry materials and personnel to 
the Alaskan area, which function is the 
second major mission of the base. The other 
major missions bear a high military classi- 
fication, and hence cannot be discussed in 
this report. 

These various activities, of steadily in- 
creasing scope, have resulted in an expansion 
requirement on this base of serious pro- 
portions. Wartime construction there was 
largely of tar paper and wood. It was being 
renovated or replaced as rapidly as possible 
before the severe winter set in. Operational 
improvements also were being made. This 
includes construction of an entirely new run- 
way capable of accommodating the largest 
types of aircraft now in use by the Air Force, 
Mess halls, administrative buildings, utili- 
ties, considerable military housing, a new 
base operations building, a control tower and 
passenger terminal, a 150-bed hospital—these 
are being constructed with commendable 
progress except for a 20-day delay in comple- 
tion of sorely needed barracks buildings. 
This delay was attributed both to contractor 
and service shortcomings. 

Two items sharply attracted the subcom- 
mittee’s attention here. One evidences rival- 
ries within the Air Force itself and, in the 
committee’s view, has resulted in needless 
service expenditures of funds. The other 
evidences the natural but disturbing Air 
Force desire to be completely self-supporting, 
thus creating expensive and wasteful triplifi- 
cation instead of unification. 

The first item involved construction. On 
the base are buildings now being partially 
renovated which could be fully renovated 
and meet all messing requirements on the 
base. Yet, another Air Force activity re- 
cently assigned to the Great Falls Air Force 
Base is itself building a completely separate 
new mess hall. While obviously more con- 
veniently located and probably more com- 
fortably appointed than would be the older, 
renovated building, nevertheless the con- 
struction of this new mess building requires 
the needless expenditure of thousands of ad- 
ditional dollars. The same situation evi- 
dently existed as regards quarters being con- 
structed for this newly assigned activity. 
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The other item also involves highly classi- 
fied activities and therefore prevents as de- 
tailed a discussion as would otherwise be 
desired. The subcommittee learned that 
this Air Force base has the burdensome func- 
tion of keeping hundreds of miles of certain 
roads in Montana open during the winter. 
When pressed for reasons why this most un- 
Air Force type of duty is being assumed by 
the Air Force rather than by the Army Corps 
of Engineers, it developed that the Air Force 
has staffed itself with its own engineering 
force to perform “‘maintenance” functions. 

The subcommittee could not avoid the con- 
clusion that this type of responsibility is 
not only carrying “maintenance” of Air Force 
bases to quite a remarkable degree but also 
that this is the very type of service duplica- 
tion of function which produces wastage of 
skilled manpower in the services. 

Another matter attracted the attention of 
the subcommittee at Great Falls. An ac- 
knowledged attempt is being made by the Air 
Force to locate Wherry housing on the base 
for, at least, one purpose—to avoid the pay- 
ment of properly applied local taxation. The 
Air Force holds 2,600 acres of land in this 
base. If Wherry housing is built off the base 
the subcommittee was informed that the 
taxation would amount to $13 per month 
charge per family. It is to avoid these taxes 
that efforts are being made to locate the 
new 400-family Wherry unit on the base it- 
self. 

The subcommittee holds this view: If the 
Air Force has no present or foreseeable re- 
quirement for a large tract of land in its 
possession at Great Falls, Mont., every con- 
sideration should be given to declaring it 
surplus. Certainly it should not seek to 
have nonmilitary structures erected on Air 
Force bases in order to avoid properly ap- 
plied local taxation. 


GreEaT Fats, Monrt., March 20, 1952. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Wednesday morning’s Tribune has Wash- 
ington Associated Press dispatch in which 


congressional House committee charged 
triplication and waste of manpower at Great 
Falls Air Force Base. Particularly com- 
menting upon the burdensome function of 
keeping hundreds of certain roads in Mon- 
tana open during winter. These as you well 
know are in conjunction with off-base secret 
installations which are classified as pertain- 
ing to national defense. Newspaper item 
also criticizes duplication of mess halls 
where in fact new buildings are taking the 
place of old obsolete ones the life of which 
was 5 years but they have been built 10 
years and that these buildings were con- 
structed on authority of Army Air Force 
officials and properly passed through Con- 
gress. 

It seems that everything mentioned in this 
dispatch is distorted and without founda- 
tion. Would appreciate it if you could in- 
form the committee and Congress of the 
true conditions. Would appreciate your co- 
operation. 

GREAT FALLS CHAMBER OF COMME32CE, 
Lioyp M. CroxFrorp, President, 
A. J. BREITEINSTEIN, Secretary. 


“ JANUARY 15, 1952. 
Hon. Car. VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mk. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ducander of your 
staff recently requested that Colonel Chap- 
man of this directorate supply him with cer- 
tain information relative to the hearings 
which were held in Great Falls, Mont., per- 
taining to the Great Falls Air Force Base, 
The first question was whether or not the 
Wherry project at Great Falls was being built 
on the air base for the purpose of avoiding 
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the payment of State taxes. The following 
information is submitted in answer to this 
question: 

The Air Force plans a Wherry project on 
the base at Great Falls. This will eliminate 
land costs from both the mortgage and from 
the rent, resulting in a better living unit 
at a rent less than would otherwise be pos- 
sibie, regardless of whether taxes are or are 
not assessable. In addition, such a loca- 
tion permits the use of available utilities, 
reduces transportation requirements and, 
through the lease with the sponsor, gives 
the Government continued control over the 
availability of the units after the mortgage 
is amortized. This is not possible when the 
project is on private land. Housing on the 
base is more desirable for military use for 
the same reasons that require the construc- 
tion of barracks and other military facili- 
ties on the installation. These include both 
national and local security and considerations 
of efficiency and economy. 

With respect to the tax liability of the 
proposed project at Great Falls, there has 
been no determination that it will or will not 
be subject to ad valorem taxes. In this con- 
nection, where taxes are not assessable, an 
allowance is made in the rent for payment 
for services furnished the project by govern- 
mental agencies. 

In connection with schools, under present 
legislation, local agencies are reimbursed 100 
percent for construction, maintenance, and 
operation costs for dependent children housed 
on military reservations. 

The second question pertained to the prob- 
lem of keeping open certain access roads to 
the air bases. The following information is 
submitted in answer to this question: 

On October 4, 1951, Headquarters USAF 
approved the use of maintenance funds in 
payment of service to be performed by the 
State of Montana in removing snow from 
public roads, which are access to certain 
Air Force installations and for which Great 
Falls Air Force Base had direct logistic re- 
sponsibility. At that time it was determined 
that funds could be expended for snow re- 
moval from access roads leading to those 
aircraft control and warning sites essential 
to the performance of their mission where 
the State of Montana or the responsible po- 
litical subdivision is unable or refuses to 
perform such snow removal. In this case 
the roads in question are normally closed 
throughout the winter months. 

The Corps of Engineers has no responsi- 
bility in maintaining access roads to these 
installations. Their sole responsibility is the 
construction of an access road or roads with- 
in the Government boundary. 

The third question asked was why sepa- 
rate barracks and mess facilities were being 
provided for a group of airmen assigned to 
aircraft control and warning duties. 

The Air Defense Control Center (A. C. & 
W.) located at Great Falls Air Force Base 
comes under the Air Defense Command and 
is separate from the command assigned to 
the Air Force base. Separate TO (World 
War II emergency construction) barrack 
buildings were allocated by the base com- 
mander for use in connection with the 
ADCC station. These barracks and a sep- 
rate mess were made by remodeling or 
renovating an existing TO mess and sev- 
eral TO barracks to provide adequate quar- 
ters for the technical airmen and officers as- 
signed to this A. C. & W. station. 

The commanding general, Great Falls Air 
Force Base, insisted on the use of existing 
TO structures for the housing of the 
A. C. & W. officers and airmen in order not 
to set a precedent by providing better fa- 
cilities for A. C. & W. personnel than was 
furnished for the officers and airmen as- 
signed to the base. 

The remodeling or renovating of the TO 
structures was held to a minimum consist- 
ent with the standards considered essential 
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for this particular type of work. Since the 
technical personnel assigned to the ADCC 
station are on 24-hour duty and subject to 
continuous nerve strain, with one-third of 
the assigned force being required to sleep 
during the day, every effort has been exerted 
to provide accommodations that will help to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency. 

The initial group of TO structures to be 
remodeled or renovated as mess and quar- 
ters for airmen of this ADCC station was 
enclosed in a secure area because of the 
classified nature of the work being per- 
formed. Officers were housed in structures 
outside of the secure area. 

A late personnel requirement developed by 
the Continental Air Command called for the 
using of 50 percent airmen and 50 percent 
WAF as manning for A. D. C. C. stations. In 
addition the total number of airmen and 
WAF assigned to this type of station was in- 
creased from 260 to 320. This resulted in 
having to provide separate quarters for the 
WAF contingent outside of the secure area 
which had been designed for airmen’s quar- 
ters. 

The officers originally scheduled to be 
housed in the hospital area had to be housed 
elsewhere on the base due to a complete 
master plan revision of base facilities to meet 
expansion requirements. This entailed 
building new officers’ quarters for 50 percent 
of the officer strength excluding mess fa- 
cilities. 

The construction of new facilities to take 
care of the increase in assigned personnel 
and the displaced officers was necessary 
because there were no more available TO 
structures that could be used. 

Prefabricated structures were used in lieu 
of standard plans and conventional construc- 
tion for the WAF quarters because these 
structures could be obtained without delay 
and erected in a short time. Only a limited 
number were built to take care of the WAF 
quarters required. The BOQ structures fol- 
lowed standard plans and conventional con- 
struction. 

Additional mess facilities for airmen and 
WAF were built because the existing mess fa- 
cilities were considered inadequate to take 
care of the additional personnel on a 24- 
hour basis. 

I trust that this information will be sat- 
isfactory to you and your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosertT E. L. EaTon, 
Brigadier General, USAF; Director, 
Legislation and Liaison. 


SUSPENSION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


SYSTEM 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
March 25 of this year there appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal an editorial 
entitled “Private Enterprise Suspended.” 
At this time, when the Congress is con- 
sidering the extension of the Defense 
Production Act and the control fea- 
tures embodied in that measure, the 
subject of this editorial is so timely as 
well as so important that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SUSPENDED 


Government controllers can no longer 
deny that they are engaged in regulating 
profits in what was private industry, before 
they took hold of it to stabilize the national 
economy. Having accepted the role of 
profits regulators, as they now have so con- 
spicuously in the steel industry, they have 
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for the time being abolished the private en- 
terprise system, but without achieving their 
professed aim of stabilization. 

One important reason for this leap toward 
totalitarianism, probably the controlling 
reason, is that the Wage Stabilization Board 
allowed itself to be pushed into the position 
of arbiter of specific wage disputes. Having 
done this, the Board was no longer free to 
seek fair and equitable principles of set- 
tlement or to consider what wage levels 
were most conducive to the general welfare. 
It could only consider how it could prevent 
a strike in a basic industry. 

A secondary reason why the findings of 
the wage board have virtually suspended 
operation of the free enterprise system is 
that while it made bold to express its in- 
fluential opinion on fair and equitable wage 
rates, it could not seek to establish any 
logical relation between wages and selling 
prices. It could not do that because prices, 
under the controls statute, were and are the 
province of another agency, the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

So, if labor costs and selling prices in steel 
are to be brought into any logical or work- 
able relationship, one which might bring 
private enterprise back out of the vestibule 
to totalitarian rule, that work must be done 
by the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Mr. Putnam, and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, Mr. Wilson. But these two 
higher-ups have already been served notice 
that they dare not cut down the fair and 
equitable wage recommendations of the 
WSB, even if they should consider them 
excessive. That notice was given by the 
Officers of the united steel workers when 
they set forward their strike deadline by 
only a few days. 

Steel employers and employes are now to 
make gestures toward a reconciliation of 
their bitterly opposed positions through col- 
lective bargaining. The position of one of 
the parties has been powerfully fortified by 
one Government agency. The position of 
the other party is rendered uncertain if not 
actually threatened by the authority and 
attitude of a second Government agency. 

Such being the circumstances in which 
the steel industry now finds itself, it must 
enact a mere travesty of collective bargain- 
ing; for the time being it has been set apart 
from the free enterprise system. And what 
is happening in steel can happen in any 
other industry while the futile attempt at 
economic stabilization by political fiat 
continues. 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hrit] on behalf of himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

XCVIII—189 
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The roll was called, and the following in the offshore marginal seas in which 


Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Moody 
Bricker Hill Mundt 
Bridges Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 

Cain Humphrey Nixon 
Capehart Hunt O’"Mahoney 
Carlson Ives Pastore 
Case Jenner Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Seaton 
Cordon Kem Smathers 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Duff Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Lehman Thye 
Ecton Long Tobey 
Ellender Magnuson Underwood 
Ferguson Martin Watkins 
Flanders Maybank Welker 
Frear McCarran Wiley 
Fulbright McCarthy Williams 
George McClellan Young 
Gillette McFarland 

Green McKellar 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAvvER],; the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. O’Conor], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SM1ITH] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE], the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. TaFT] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MA.tone], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. MURRAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Idaho will state it. 

Mr. WELKER. What is the pending 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitt] on behalf of himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the question of agreeing to this 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
measure we are considering today in- 
volves the claims of the State of Cali- 
fornia and other coastal States to rights 


valuable oil deposits have been discov- 
ered. Although the dispute has been 
raging for a number of years, the issue 
was brought to a focus by the decision 
of the Supreme Court in 1947 in the 
case of the United States versus Cali- 
fornia, wherein the Supreme Court de- 
cided that these great oil deposits be- 
long to the people of the United States. 
These coastal States are now seeking to 
have that decision reversed or nullified 
through the medium of a law designed 
to quitclaim to them these valuable de- 
posits. Obviously, to take such action 
would constitute an act of usurpation 
of the people’s rights never before ex- 
perienced in the history of our country. 

This contest for title to these rich oil 
deposits is often mistakenly referred to 
as the “tidelands” question. Actually, 
the question does not involve the area 
technically called “tidelands,” which are 
located along the coast line, the limits 
of which are fixed by the low-water mark 
in the ebb and flow of the tides. The 
lands actually involved in this contro- 
versy consist of the submerged coastal 
lands which run out to sea beyond the 
low-water mark of the tidelands. 

Here in these lands is found one of the 
greatest reservoirs of wealth ever dis- 
covered by man. King Solomon’s mines 
and the other famous discoveries of min- 
eral wealth in this and other countries 
of the world pale into insignificance 
when compared to the valuable oil de- 
posits found in these submerged coastal 
lands lying along the shores of the United 
States. 

If this great wealth which has been 
discovered belongs to the United States, 
it is our duty as trustees of the people 
not to allow it to be taken over by a few 
States for the enrichment of a small 
section of our population. The position 
taken by the Government of the United 
States, which is supported by the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions, is that these 
valuable deposits found in the marginal 
seas belong to the United States, and 
that means to all the people of the United 
States. The decision of the Supreme 
Court is very clear on this point. It 
holds that the coastal States have no 
title or interest in the marginal seas as 
defined by the Court; that this area lies 
beyond the jurisdiction of the States, 
which ends at the low-water mark of 
the tidelands. 

The term “tidelands,” which means 
the land bordering on the States between 
the high-tide and low-tide marks, is a 
complete misnomer so far as the pending 
measure is concerned. What is really at 
issue here is the claim of the States to 
have the area which lies beyond the 
tideland limits quitclaimed to the States. 

It has truly been said that the fate 
of a nation may well depend on the 
manner in which its elected representa- 
tives meet the trial of a few great and 
difficult issues. We face one of those 
issues today in the so-called tidelands 
oil controversy. We face an issue which 
sharply poses a decisive test of our fun- 
damental concepts of national integrity 
and moral justice under our democratic 
system. 
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I think we must all agree that an is- 
sue of this importance must be ap- 
proached and decided, not on the basis 
of favoring certain sections of the coun- 
try backed by powerful political influ- 
ences, not on how we may be able to 
strengthen ourselves with our constitu- 
ents in the next election, but, rather, on 
the basis of the most thorough exami- 
nation of the fundamental national in- 
terests and security involved. The ques- 
tion should be “what is for the best in- 
terests of the country as a whole?” 

If there is one thing certain in the 
Constitution, it is that when a dispute 
arises between a State and the National 
Government the dispute must ultimately 
be settled by the Supreme Court. A dis- 
pute did arise between California, Texas, 
Louisiana and the National Government 
regarding the respective rights of each 
_in the offshore marginal sea belt of these 
States. The cases were taken directly 
to the Supreme Court, and the Court held 
that the area in dispute was not tide- 
lands but was the area commencing 
where the tidelands end and extending 
oceanward, constituting what is known 
as the offshore marginal belt. It held 
that neither the Original Thirteen 
States, nor any State subsequently ad- 
mitted into the Union, had any interest 
or right in this marginal sea belt, or any 
part of it. The Court pointed out that 
the National Government made the first 
claim to this offshore belt through trea- 
ties with foreign nations in the develop- 
ment of international law, and that the 
National Government as a sovereign 
power acquired full control and dominion 
over this belt, including the exclusive 
ownership of the oil therein. 

Of course, it is clear that the control 
of this offshore belt is a function of na- 
tional external sovereignty, and under 
the Constitution no State possesses the 
necessary powers or facilities to exer- 
cise that control. One might just as 
well argue that a State has a right to 
conduct our foreign relations as to ex- 
ercise the control over this offshore belt. 
In summarizing the reasoning of these 
cases, the Supreme Court said: 

California, like the Thirteen Original Col- 
onies, never acquired ownership in the mar- 
ginal sea. The claim to our 3-mile belt 
was first asserted by the National Govern- 
ment. Protection and control of the area 
are indeed functions of national external 
sovereignty (322 U. S. pp. 31-34). The mar- 
ginal sea is a national, not a State concern. 
National interests, national responsibilities, 
national concerns are involved. The prob- 
lems of commerce, national defense, rela- 
tions with other powers, war and peace focus 
there. National rights must therefore be 
paramount in that area (704 U. S. 339). 


The Norway case before the Hague 
Tribunal, which often has been referred 
to in this debate, reemphasizes the ne- 
cessity for national control of the mar- 
ginal sea belt. No State, not even Texas, 
could possibly appear before the Hague 
Tribunal to discuss its rights or obliga- 
tions. Under the Constitution, only the 
National Government could be repre- 
sented. 

In regard to the tidelands, the Supreme 
Court affirmed State ownership of these 
lands and all State-owned inland waters. 
The National Government, of course, 
never questioned State title to tidelands 
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and State-owned inland waters. But, 
notwithstanding the plain language of 
the Supreme Court ruling, the States in- 
volved are trying to make it appear that 
the National Government is seeking to 
deprive these States of their alleged 
rights in the area beyond their State- 
owned tidelands, which actually belongs 
to the United States. 

Of course, it is clear that the Congress 
should not permit this to be done. In 
the early history of our country we were 
very loose and lax in giving away prop- 
erty of the American people. At that 
time large fortunes were made through 
acquiring huge areas of public lands by 
individuals and private interests. Early 
Supreme Court reports contain many 
pages of decisions relative to such mat- 
ters. Already five-sixths of our great 
timber resources have been gobbled up 
by private interests, and efforts are now 
being made to conserve and protect what 
has been left of these resources. Our 
valuable metals and minerals are fast 
disappearing, and we are becoming de- 
pendent upon other countries for our 
supply of many materials essential to 
the national defense and the preserva- 
tion of American industry. Copper min- 
ing is being referred to today as a deca- 
dent industry, and we are being com- 
pelled to search throughout the world 
for sources of supply and to pay extrava- 
gant prices for metals and materials es- 
sential to the national defense. 

Why, then, should this enormous 
wealth in the form of oil deposits off our 
shores be permitted to go to the enrich- 
ment of a few powerful corporations 
dominating the petroleum industry of 
our country? To permit such a wrong 
would strike at the very foundation and 
moral integrity of the United States. 

Mr. President, we must not permit this 
vast reservoir of wealth belonging to the 
United States to be frittered away. It 
must be utilized to build our defenses, 
strengthen our American educational 
system, and make our American way of 
life secure against the wiles of foreign 
isms now threatening us at home and 
abroad. If we permit this raid on the 
greatest of all our resources, future gen- 
erations will read in their history books 
of the great oil scandal of 1952, when a 
confused Congress gave away the great 
oil resources of the marginal seas, leav- 
ing our country vulnerable to Commu- 
nist aggression. If we follow such a 
course the celebrated Teapot Dome scan- 
dal will fade into insignificance. 

Mr. President, I have joined with a 
group of Senators, headed by the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hit], in an 
amendment which will provide a pro- 
gram for the strengthening of our na- 
tional defenses and making it possible 
for the American people to have an edu- 
cational system which will build a nation 
of men and women in the years to come 
who will be equipped to defend our way 
of life against all the dangerous isms 
which have been developing here and 
abroad. This amendment, which has 
been presented by the Senator from Ala- 
bama and his cosponsors, has been so 
fully and ably discussed and debated 
that further discussion of it is unneces- 
sary. The amendment provides a pro- 
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gram through which this great natural 
resource, found in the marginal seas, 
will be put to work for all our people, 
instead of merely those of the three 
States and any other coastal States in 
which oil may later be found. This 
proposal follows precedents established 
in the early history of our country, un- 
der which revenues from our public lands 
were set aside for education, notably in 
our land-grant colleges, so called. 

From 1787 to 1862 grants of public 
lands were made available by Congress 
for the establishment of public schools 
and State universities. The landmark of 
such legislation was the Morrill Act of 
1862, which had the support of President 
Lincoln, Under that statute, Federal 
lands or land scripts were made available 
to each State for the maintenance and 
establishment of colleges for agricultural 
and mechanical arts. Since that time 
Congress has provided for the further 
support and extension of the institutions 
set up by that law. 

Congress has not been unmindful of 
the national obligation to our educa- 
tional system. It has provided for the 
construction and operation of public 
schools in areas particularly affected by 
Federal activities, for State-wide surveys 
of school-facility needs, scholarships 
and fellowships for basic scientific re- 
search, and Federal funds for the ad- 
vanced planning of public works, includ- 
ing schools. In the field of higher edu- 
cation it has granted authority and 
money for scholarships and fellowships 
in fields in which the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the United States Public 
Health Service, the armed services, and 
the National Science Foundation require 
professional trained personnel. The 
Congress has gone so far as to provide 
loans for dormitories and housing at col- 
leges and universities. 

These Federal programs hardly scratch 
the surface, in view of the crisis which 
our educational institutions are now ex- 
periencing in this fiscal year. More than 
33,000,000 students have been enrolled 
in elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges—an all-time peak. During the 
next few years our elementary schools 
will be flooded as a result of the sharp 
increase in the birth rate during World 
War II and the immediate postwar 
period. 

It is estimated that 95,000 new teach- 
ers will be needed to fill vacancies re- 
sulting from retirement, death, or resig- 
nation during 1951-52. Furthermore, 
because of increased enrollment, 29,600 
new teachers will be required. Expanded 
school enrollments in 1951-52 require 
25,000 new classrooms, and an addi- 
tional 18,000 must be provided to replace 
obsolete facilities. The National Educa- 
tion Association estimates that by 1960 
almost 500,000 new elementary and sec- 
ondary school rooms must be built, not 
only to meet rising school registrations 
but also to eliminate part-time classes, 
fire hazards, and health risks in exist- 
ing facilities. 

Mr. President, the indications are that 
the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments have fallen behind in meeting 
their responsibilities to our educational 
system. In 1930 3.1 percent of our na- 
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tional income was spent for education 
and in 1951, only 2.5 percent. 

Let me mention briefly the problem of 
our institutions of higher learning. It 
is evident that they are facing a loss of 
revenue and students. This year the 
student registration is about 10 percent 
less than of last year. Many of them 
are in serious financial difficulties. They 
cannot attract capable deserving stu- 
dents through scholarships or loans, and 
they lack sufficient funds for the expan- 
sion of facilities, services, and teaching 
personnel. Their sources of revenue 
are drying up. 

Mr. President, there is another matter 
which is equal in importance to the edu- 
cation of our citizens. It is the health 
of our citizens. We all know that there 
is a great shortage of facilities and serv- 
ices in the health field. Equally as great 
is the shortage of health personnel. The 
rate of production of doctors, dentists, 
and nurses, and other specially trained 
health personnel is about the same as it 
was 25 years ago. In the meantime, our 
population has increased by more than 
30,000,000, and the present supply of 
health personnel, which is not even ade- 
quate for 120,000,000 people, is trying to 
serve a Nation of more than 150,000,000 
people. 

The shortage in the health profes- 
sions to meet our civilian needs has been 
accentuated by the present demands of 
our Armed Forces. At least 11,300 more 
physicians are needed to serve our mili- 
tary services. An estimated 7,000 den- 
tists and 28,000 nurses are required. If 
the needs of our Armed Forces are met, 
health services for our civilian popula- 
tion, including industrial workers and 
veterans, will have to be curtailed unless 
some means is found to expand existing 
schools of training health personnel and 
creating and operating new schools. It 
is obvious that the States and the private 
resources should not bear this responsi- 
bility which is created by problems of 
national defense. 

The impact of military programs 
makes imperative some form of Federal 
aid to education in all fields. For ex- 
ample, over a million persons of draft 
age were found to be educationally de- 
ficient for military service in World War 
II and almost 660,000 were actually re- 
jected. Others had to be given special 
instruction by the Armed Forces, and, 
as a result, millions of dollars were spent 
on a relatively small number of young 
men. Since the start of the Korean af- 
fair over 300,000 young men have been 
rejected because they did not meet the 
minimum educational standards of our 
Armed Forces. 

Is it any wonder that there are still 
almost 2,500,000 persons above 14 years 
of age in our great country who cannot 
read or write either English or any 
other language? Is it any wonder that 
our grade and secondary schools have a 
surprisingly large number of poorly 
trained teachers? 

Mr. President, under the Constitution 
of the United States, Congress and the 
Federal Government are charged with 
the responsibility of providing for the 
national defense and welfare. In carry- 
ing out this responsibility Congress must 
make provision to educate and train its 
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citizens properly—to use and repair 
weapons and vehicles for war, to produce 
the equipment, weapons, and the food 
necessary for the conduct of war. AS 
time goes on, our Armed Forces will need 
more and more highly trained person- 
nel in every field of science. Even today 
the aircraft industry faces a shortage of 
trained engineers and technicians, which 
is partly responsible for our lagging air- 
craft production. 

If we are to serve the best interests 
and welfare of our country, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama must be accepted. It is my in- 
tention to vote for it and, if it is agreed 
to, I shall vote for the pending measure, 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, as amended. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate in an attempt to present the 
many and complex facts which are in- 
volved in the pending proposal, because 
they were well and ably presented yes- 
terday by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hitt] and discussed 
this morning by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. The statement 
made yesterday by the Senator from 
Alabama covered most of the details, and 
I refer the Members of the Senate to 
that statement. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment. I may add, Mr. President, 
that the sponsorship of the Senator from 
Alabama is in itself a great assurance 
that the amendment is a sound and far- 
seeing proposal. There is no man in the 
Senate whose ideas deserve greater re- 
spect than those of the Senator from 
Alabama. I think it should be pointed 
out that the Senator’s State is adjacent 
to the Continental Shelf in the Gulf of 
Mexico in which great oil deposits are 
found. It is indeed refreshing to find 
a Member of this body with sufficient 
foresight and wisdom to recognize that 
the best interests of his own people coin- 
cide with the interests of the Nation 
as a whole. He recognizes that unless 
we are able to develop informed and 
intelligent citizens throughout’ the 
United States, any temporary prosper- 
ity his own people may derive from oil 
will be futile and useless in the long 
run. It is easier for those of us who 
are from inland States to be objective 
about this matter, so I say the Senator 
from Alabama deserves a very special 
tribute for his statesmanship in spon- 
soring the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. May I express to the dis- 
tinguished Senator my appreciation for 
his very kind and generous words and 
say that the Senator is himself one of 
the cosponsors of this amendment? It 
has had no better or more consistent 
friend than is the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. I sincerely appreciate the very fine 
and able support given the amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, but I think the pub- 
lic ought to know that it is a little easier 
for me to support this particular amend- 
ment than it is for the Senator from 
Alabama, because I am quite sure he 
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has been subjected to a great deal of 
pressure and persuasion on the part of 
certain interested persons to take a dif- 
ferent view of the matter. I think that 
aspect of it lends even greater weight 
to his decision to sponsor the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the issue involved in 
this proposed legislation, stripped of its 
legal and technical aspects, is a simple 
one. Here is a great national resource 
belonging, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said, to the people of 
the United States. We have the power 
to dispose of it as we see fit. In the past, 
our Government has given away public 
lands on a lavish scale. We have the 
precedent of the land grants to colleges 
under the Morrill Act creating the land- 
grant colleges. Unfortunately these 
grants were neither sufficiently large, on 
the one hand, nor were the grantees suffi- 
ciently wise, on the other hand, to retain 
the lands and reap the full benefits. In 
some cases, of course, they were not able 
to retain the lands because of the neces- 
sities of their case and had to dispose 
of them in order to survive. But I have 
often regretted the fact that many of the 
colleges have found it necessary, for one 
reason or another, to dispose of the lands 
and not reap the full benefit. Never- 
theless, that act, passed in 1862 under 
the greatest Republican President the 
Nation has ever had, was wise in its con- 
ception and a valid precedent for this 
amendment. 

In contrast to that act, which I think 
was one of the wisest acts Congress ever 
passed, was the profligate and corrupt 
dissipation of enormous national re- 
sources in the grants to railroads. 

A few days ago I ran across a short 
description of the situation with refer- 
ence to railroads. While I had heard of 
it before, it impressed me very much. A 
single railroad was given 13,900,000 acres 
of land, an area more than 2% times the 
size of the entire State of Massachusetts. 
Altogether, to all the railroads, between 
1851 and 1870, Congres gave 131,000,000 
acres of public lands, comprising an area 
almost as large as the entire nation of 
France. 

I may say that this period in our his- 
tory should be reviewed by many of those 
who may oppose the pending amend- 
ment. Such a review would be very 
revealing in showing that sometimes in- 
terests that seek to obtain donations 
from the public domain do not always 
serve even their own interests. As a 
matter of fact, much of the land which 
was donated to the railroads was actually 
siphoned off from the railroads into the 
hands of promoters, and many of the 
railroads I have mentioned, including 
one that received the largest grant, 
went into bankruptcy shortly afterward. 

It is no accident that corruption, 
waste, and inefficiency occur in our self- 
governing society. Primarily this is at- 
tributable to the ignorance not only of 
the people who elect their Representa- 
tives, but in many cases the Representa- 
tives themselves. That is why I call at- 
tention to that particular era in our his- 
tory. It is one of the most persuasive 
reasons I know of why better education 
should be provided for the children of 
America. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It does seem to be some- 
what in conflict with the Senator’s argu- 
ment, however, that the people who have 
made the most thorough study of this 
question almost unanimously agree that 
the submerged lands should belong to 
the States. For example, the American 
Bar Association has made a thorough 
study of the matter. I would be willing 
to rest my case on the belief that 90 per- 
cent of the people would agree that the 
property probably had belonged and cer- 
tainly should belong to the States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
enter into a discussion about whom this 
land presently belongs to. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in matters 
of this kind is the last authority, unless 
Congress undertakes to intervene, not 
to overrule their decision, because we 
cannot do that, but, to pass legislation 
divesting the United States of property 
which the Court has said belongs to the 
Nation. 

I do not profess to be able to enter 
into any discussion whatever as to where 
the legal title or right to this land be- 
longs. That matter has been settled. 
In my opinion, I think a discussion of it 
is quite inappropriate, and has no par- 
ticular place here. I grant Congress 
may have a right, with the President, to 
give the land away. About that, there 
is no argument. 

As I see it, the argument about this 


matter is very simple. The question is 
merely as to the wisdom of what is pro- 
posed. Ihave no doubt that the Senator 
from Louisiana can make an argument 
on that point. There may be good rea- 
sons for doing what is sought, just as 
there were good reasons for giving away 


some land to the railroads. I think the 
railroads had a case, namely, that it 
would result in developing the country. 
I only point that out as an example of 
the profligate use of power. I think the 
Government gave away too much, and 
that proper provision was not made so 
that the property which was given should 
be devoted to the purpose for which it 
was given. The record shows a great 
deal of the land was diverted from the 
railroad companies into the assets of 
some promoters and served purely for 
the private gain of those individuals. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
yield to discuss who owns this land. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question, if he is willing 
to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In this connection is the 
Senator going to give his views with 
regard to the mineral leasing act? 
Under that law, all Federal land located 
in 17 interior States is administered in 
such a manner that all revenues and 
royalties recovered from the land go 
37% percent directly to the States and 
624% percent to the reclamation fund, to 
be used to develop the States in which 
the lands are located. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I will say to 
the Senator that that matter has been 
discussed at great length, and much 
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more ably than I could, by the Senator 
from Alabama and other Senators. As 
the Senator knows, I do not have mem- 
bership on this distinguished committee. 
I have not followed all the details of the 
proposed legislation. 

I tried to make that plain. I should 
like to address my remarks to the wis- 
dom of the utilization for educational 
purposes of the natural resources in- 
volved in the pending measure. On that 
point I do have some prior knowledge, 
having had experience for some years in 
the difficulties of our educational system, 
both of the institutions in my own State, 
including the University of Arkansas, 
and private institutions in Washington, 
D.C. I think I know from personal ex- 
perience how sadly neglected the educa- 
tional system of this country is. If I had 
to pick out one great area of activity 


where we have experienced the greatest, 


failure, I would say, as a general proposi- 
tion, that it is in the realm of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am willing to 
discuss the problem with the Senator, 
but I cannot go into the mineral leasing 
acts or similiar legislation in detail. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator dis- 
cusses the great give-away of property 
to the railroads, he is overlooking the 
most tremendous gift of all, probably 
many times as great as the gift to the 
railroads. I thought that if the Senator 
was going to refer to give-aways to the 
various States, he might address himself 
to the give-away to the 17 States. They 
were perhaps able to do more for them- 
selves because they had some representa- 
tion here. Nevertheless, it would seem 
that the same consideration, consistent 
with that action, should be accorded to 
the three States here concerned which 
happen to have oil in their submerged 
lands. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly of my 
own knowledge I would not contest the 
theory of the Senator, but I do not think 
it is particularly relevant to what I be- 
lieve is the controlling question here, 
as to whether in this instance it is wise 
to give away, deed—or whatever lan- 
guage the Senator may wish to use— 
the land to the individual States, or to 
use it for the purpose of national edu- 
cation. 

As I said with regard to the railroads, 
I think a certain amount of giving away 
was justified. I believe it was very much 
overdone, and no one except private in- 
dividuals reaped the benefit. It really 
did not contribute much to the public 
benefit, whereas the Morrill Act, which 
is a good precedent for the amendment 
sponsored by the Senator from Alabama, 
served a very good purpose. Although 
it has proved to be quite inadequate to 
support the educational institutions, at 
least it got them started. In fact, it was 
the origin of the State University in Ar- 
kansas, as I know was in the case of 
universities in other States. But the 
university was enabled to start because 
of the advantages afforded by the Morrill 
Act. A small institution was founded, 
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The land which was given was very 
meager in amount. Even more notable, 
it was in the mountains, and was not 
worth very much. It so happens that it 
is not worth very much now. Many 


other States which received land found ~ 


that it was not sufficient to maintain 
their institutions. In many cases, the 
States disposed of the land in order to 
get funds needed immediately. There- 
fore, the program did not serve com- 
pletely the purpose its sponsors had in 
mind. 

I would not care to trust my memory, 
but I believe in my State the sale value 
of the land given to the State amounted 
to $130,000. So it can be seen that the 
grant was not a magnificent gift. But 
the idea was correct. 

I believe that if a third or a fourth 
or 10 percent of the land which was 
given to the railroads had been devoted 
to education purposes, it would have 
been ample, and our educational insti- 
tutions could have been maintained in 
perpetuity in very fine style. 

The Senator is aware of the fact that 
one of the reasons for example, for the 
great boom in stock of the Union Pacific 
and Northern Pacific Railroads, is the 
mineral rights which accrued to the rail- 
roads in connection with land which 
was given to them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. : 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
got me entirely off my point. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to discuss the Sen- 
ator’s point, if he will yield for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am speaking 
largely of my interest in the pending 
amendment; but I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I, too, have been some- 
what concerned about the vast profits 
which were made during the same era of 
American history to which the Senator 
refers. However, it seems to me that 
the Senator probably should recognize 
that there was much good, in many 
respects, that came from those accurau- 
lations of capital. It there is to be capi- 
talism, it is necessary to have capital 
and to have accumulations of capital, 
At least, in the instances which the 
Senator is discussing, the activities re- 
sulted in large accumulations of capital 
for the development of factories, rail- 
roads, and mines, and the building of 
much of the industrial empire which is 
now the United States of America. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think the 
Senator can use that illustration to 
justify the kind of corruption which 
often enters into the creation of capital. 
That argument can be used to justify 
Mr. Costello’s activities. He is only try- 
ing to accumulate a little capital. The 
same thing applies to others who are 
mentioned in the press. They are sav- 
ing their money by avoiding payment of 
taxes. All they are trying to do is to 
accumulate a little capital. If that be 
taken as justification, I think that argu- 
ment can be used to justify any kind of 
activity. The point is that there are 
proper ways to accumulate capital and 
there are improper ways. 

The Senator will recall how the acts 
granting land to the railroads were lob- 
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bied through Congress. I do not think 
I would want to justify what took place 
on the ground that those seeking the 
land were merely trying to accumulate 
capital. 

Mr. LONG. I take it the Senator’s 
argument is to the effect that Congress 
was corrupt during that period. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Congress was cor- 
corrupted to a very great extent by the 
lobbyists who flocked to the floor of the 
House. In those days they came right 
in on the floor. That is exactly what 
happened. There is no secret about it. 
If the Senator will take the trouble to 
read about the activities of that period, 
he will learn about the great fight be- 
tween Huntington, of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and Scott, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. They came here and bought 
off Members of Congress. They gave 
them stock in the Crédit Mobilier. That 
was the enterprise which arose out of 
the large grant to the Union Pacific. 
Members of Congress were bought. It 
was all out in the open. In those days 
it was no secret. Individual Senators 
and Representatives often were proud 
to represent private interests. If was a 
very interesting period. I do not wish to 
give the Senator a complete review of it. 
However, I do wish to call attention to 
the fact that one way to improve such 
conditions as that is to have a much 
better educational system. 

I maintain that very often the peo- 
ple indulge in self-defeating measures 
simply because they do not recognize 
where their own self-interest lies. If 
they have a sense of history, if they see 
how other societies have disintegrated, 
they may be able to take steps to avoid 
a repetition of such conditions. That 
is my theory. I believe that the era to 
which reference has been made is an 
excellent illustration of the lack of 
proper education on the part of our peo- 
ple, and a proper understanding of 
where their own interest lies. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I suspect that the Sena- 
tor has a rather exaggerated point of 
view of the corruption of the Congress 
during that period. Personally, I had 
heard many stories about the corrup- 
tion of our Government, but I believe I 
can state that so far as the present Con- 
gress is concerned, I have never known 
a group of men with higher principles, 
or men with a greater degree of courage 
of their convictions than the Members 
of Congress whom I have known since 
becoming a Member of this body. That 
is completely contrary to some of the 
socialistic and communistic propaganda 
which I had heard before I came here. 
I suspect that even during the period 
referred to, the Congress was not nearly 
so corrupt as the Senator thinks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not speaking 
from my own experience during that 
period, as the Senator well knows. I 
did not think there was much doubt 
about what went on, particularly in 
President Grant’s regime, although 
President Grant himself was an honest 
man, if I can judge from every report I 
have seen. The facts in connection with 
the disposition of the land are well 
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known. Certainly there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion about the things 
which happened. The convictions of 
Mr. Belknap, the Secretary of War, and 
others, are facts. I did not know that 
anyone had much doubt about that par- 
ticular aspect during that era. 

Similar situations have occurred fol- 
lowing other wars. That is not the 
main point which I wish to make. After 
all, President Lincoln started the idea 
of the Morrill Act, which I think is an 
excellent precedent for this amendment. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it 
is high time for all our people to indulge 
in some self-examination. Why is it 
that we have so many troubles now? Is 
it not likely that some mistake of our 
own has contributed to our situation to 
as great an extent as have the faults of 
others? 

Is it not a fact that only forty short 
years ago the great democratic nations 
were unchallenged in the World? In 
1912 it was inconceivable that by 1952, 
instead of completing dominating the 
world the democracies would be on the 
defensive, fighting for their very exist- 
ence. Surely it is time for us to recog- 
nize that even Americans, with all our 
wealth and power, need to have some 
understanding of the nature of human 
society and of the forces which influence 
the fate of nations. I know of no better 
way to help give us that understanding 
than better schools for our children. 

The Senate has already passed the 
Federal-aid-to-education bill, so strong- 
ly, properly, and efficiently supported by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. H11u]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator fo 
his kind references. The Senator re- 
calls that that bill was passed not only 
once, but twice. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HILL. It was passed both times 
by very large majorities. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
As I have said, the Senator from Ala- 
bama supported that bill. As I recall, 
the last time the bill was under con- 
sideration the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] and the Senator from Alabama 
joined in support of that measure. I 
thought it was a nonpartisan bill which 
practically everyone recognized as being 
in the public interest. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator from Ohio did join in spon- 
sorship of the bill. As the Senator from 
Arkansas has stated, it was really a bi- 
partisan effort in the Senate, recogniz- 
ing the compelling need for passing the 
bill in order to meet the need. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

It seems to me that in view of that 
action, there should be no need to labor 
the point of the need for a better edu- 
cational system. We have taken formal 
action recognizing that need. It is now 
a question of how we can implement that 
decision, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana voted for that bill on that oc- 
casion, one reason being that in his judg- 
ment it very carefully protected the 
interests of the States from Federal con- 
trol. Can the Senator show me any such 
provisions in the pending amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This amendment, 
of course, does not undertake to delin- 
eate the details. I think it is quite rea- 
sonable to expect that if we can obtain 
the funds, the principles and provisions 
of the bill which we have already passed 
twice will be the means by which the 
funds will be applied. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, Congress 
would have to act again. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. And in acting again, it is 
entirely reasonable to expect, and I 
think we may be assured, that the Con- 
gress will follow the precedents it set in 
the past, not only in connection with the 
Federal aid bills to which the Senator has 
so aptly referred, but in connection with 
all the other legislation whereby we have 
provided Federal aid, either in the form 
of revenues from public lands, or aid to 
education in other ferms. In all the 
other instances, as the Senator knows, we 
have left the administration, control, 
and authority in the hands of the State 
and local agencies. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I may say 
that I am as strongly in favor of that 
principle now as I was at that time. I 
think everyone is agreed on the principle. 

As I have said, we recognized the valid- 
ity of the need for better education. 
This opportunity to obtain a part of the 
funds necessary to supplement existing 
sources of income should not be over- 
looked. The devotion of public lands or 
minerals from public lands to the educa- 
tion of our children is in the best tradi- 
tion of America. The children are not 
organized. They do not have an efficient 
lobbyist to look after their interests, or 
unlimited funds at their disposal. Their 
welfare is everybody’s interest, which so 
often means nobody’s interest. I do 
not mean to minimize the efforts of the 
National Education Association, because 
the members of that organization are 
devoted workers; but the children back 
home cannot bring pressure on their rep- 
resentatives, as can great industrial and 
agricultural organizations. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator’s remarks re- 
mind me, as I am sure they remind him, 
of the remark of Daniel Webster with 
reference to Dartmouth College. It 
seems to me that we might well para- 
phrase that remark in speaking of our 
children. They cannot speak for them- 
selves, but there are those who love 
them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That iscorrect. I 
appreciate having my attention called to 
that remark. 

The Senator well knows that from the 
very beginning of our country there has 
always been great difficulty in obtaining 
adequate funds for educational purposes. 
It is one of those things, as the Senator 
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says, that everybody wholeheartedly fa- 
vors but about which there is always 
some difficulty with respect to obtaining 
concrete and tangible means by which 
the job can be done or the system can 
be improved. 

Mr. President, we have read much in 
the newspapers recently about the great 
tornado that struck my State. By way 
of introduction and to offer some back- 
ground to a point which bears directly 
on the question at issue, I should like to 
say that I went to the afflicted area with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas {Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and four other Members of 
the Arkansas delegation in Congress in 
order to survey the whole situation. 

It is, indeed, a very sad situation that 
was created by the tornado. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there were really three tor- 
nadoes which moved across the State 
concurrently on last Friday. We drove 
around through the most severely affect- 
ed area. One town caught the brunt of 
the storm. It was almost 100 percent de- 
stroyed. At least the business area was 
completely destroyed. The school was 
also destroyed. It was a new school or, at 
least, a part of it was new. The old part 
of it, which was the old high school, had 
been in existence for a number of years, 
but the new elementary school had just 
been completed. It was one of the best 
schools in that area. The community 
had extended itself to the limit in ob- 
taining funds to build the school. 

Mr. President, I went there not merely 
in behalf of the schools, but primarily in 
behalf of the individuals of the area, 
and in an effort to see what we could 
do in order to bring some relief tc the 
people. When we got there the Red 
Cross was doing a magnificent job. So 
was the Salvation Army. The Salva- 
tion Army had moved in almost imme- 
diately, certainly within a few hours, 
and perhaps even within 1 hour after 
the storm had passed. The Salvation 
Army was adequately and properly pro- 
viding relief in the form of medicine, 
food, medical supplies, clothing, and all 
sorts of things. It is, indeed, a very 
efficient organization. 

The other members of the delegation 
and I met with the leaders of the town 
of Judsonia. The other towns in the 
path of the storm were also hard hit, 
but I do not wish to extend the Recorp 
by commenting on all of them. Suffice 
to say that Judsonia illustrates the point 
I have in mind. We had with us Mr. 
Seward, of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. Later in the evening we 
called together the heads of all the Fed- 
eral agencies to ascertain what could be 
done by the Federal Government in a 
case of that kind, in which a commu- 
nity has been almost completely wiped 
out. 

Mr. President, under legislation passed 
by Congress the agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government have authority to pro- 
vide temporary housing, such as trail- 
ers. They can provide placement serv- 
ice for unemployed victims. They can 
also make loans to repair and replace 
farm homes and buildings and equip- 
ment and livestock, through the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. Through 
the RFC it is possible to make loans to 
repair and replace business establish- 
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ments. It is possible to remove all credit 
restrictions and to insure loans up to 
100 percent of value, through the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Under 
Public Law 875, Federal agencies can 
also assist in making temporary repairs 
to schools, water and sewer systems, pub- 
lic buildings, roads and streets, and in 
cleaning up debris. 

When we got down to the problem of 
what could be done about a school which 
has been completely destroyed, we 
found that there was not anything that 
could be done about it. Almost any- 
thing could be done by way of assisting 
people in reestablishing a business and 
making loans of all sorts. However, 
when we got down to what could be done 
for a little community which had spent 
all of its money and had bonded itself 
to the hilt in order to construct a school, 
we found that nothing could be done. 

We have by statute authorized the use 
of funds in the case of a community 
which is located in a defense area when 
there is a great influx in school children 
by reason of defense activities in such 
an area. 

However, there is much more reason 
in my opinion, if we are to give any 
help—and I believe we should indeed 
give help—to assist in cases such as we 
are confronted with in Judsonia, in 
which the real property which forms the 
basis of support for schools has been 
wiped out. 

They are much less able to reconstruct 
school facilities than are those who live 
in a defense area. As a matter of fact, 
in most defense areas the very influx of 
the added population creates wealth, in 
the sense that there is an increase in 
the payrolls, and quite a boom is some- 
times created in the volume of business 
which is transacted. In other words, 
there is created a tax base. Of course it 
is true that there is a lag, because the 
problem of providing schools comes first 
and the large increase in business does 
not come until a year or two later. There 
is that problem, of course. 

I am not trying to discredit the pro- 
gram by any means. What I am trying 
to say is that there is in this area of Fed- 
eral legislation, no provision for rebuild- 
ing a school destroyed by a windstorm. 
A windstorm certainly is the most violent 
kind of destruction I know of. 

It is an illustration of how often we 
overlook the question of education when 
it comes to developing programs for as- 
sistance to our people. 

As I said in the beginning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I had to pick out activities of 
importance to the Nation which we have 
neglected so far I would say that educa- 
tion would likely be the first, in spite of 
the admonition of Jefferson and Wash- 
ington, particularly Jefferson, that if we 
are to preserve a self-governing society 
the people should be enlightened. In 
spite of that we have neglected that ac- 
tivity more than any other major ac- 
tivity of our Government. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to repeat 
myself, but I am always amazed when I 
think of what we spend, relatively, as a 
Nation for such things as cosmetics, 
liquor, and so on, as compared with what 
we spend on education. I think it is a 
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real reflection upon the wisdom of our 
Government in the matter of education. 

Mr. President, I cannot think of a 
happier thing to do with this great re- 
source that belongs to the people of this 
country than to devote it to the educa- 
tion of the future generations of our 
children, in the hope that we will always 
be a self-governing democracy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I should 
like the privilege of addressing several 
questions to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Futsricut] if he will yield at this 
time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I should like to 
say that I completely understand the 
sympathy of the Senator from Arkansas 
with the schools which were destroyed 
as a result of damage by the recent tor- 
nadoes in his State and in other States. 
I remind him that in calamities of suffi- 
cient size and gravity there is ample prec- 
edent for the appropriation of direct 
Federal assistance, to be apportioned not 
only to other activities but also to schools 
for replacement purposes, and that the 
Senator from Florida, and also the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, Iam sure, have voted 
for such measures, the last being in 
the case of two or three special relief ap- 
propriations which were passed to bring 
relief to the areas affected in the flood 
which struck the Missouri-Kansas region 
last year. I also wish to say, as @ pre- 
liminary to my questions, that I agree 
with the Senator in his view that schools 
do require assistance. 

On two earlier occasions I have joined 
with the Senator in voting for Federal 
aid to schools, in spite of the fact that 
it was known, and I believe it was stated 
clearly on the floor by the Senator from 
Alabama, that the State of Florida, 
which I in part represent, was at the 
time the only State in the South which 
would have received the minimum recog- 
nition, and which therefore was not in 
the position of receiving any real assist- 
ance from the grants made at that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Florida will permit me to interrupt, 
let me say that he is a good illustration 
of what I mean. The State of Florida 
is a fortunate State in having such good 
schools, and its good schools are the 
reason why the people of Florida have 
sent to the Senate such intelligent, high- 
minded, and effective representatives. 
If every State had schools as good as 
those of Florida, and had achieved the 
high educational standards which Flor- 
ida has achieved, I would not be so much 
worried about the matter of education. 
My interest in this measure is predicated 
upon my desire to see those educational 
benefits spread more widely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from Arkansas. Since he has referred 
to the schools of Florida, I believe I 
should state that I received my college 
academic training in the State of 
Georgia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Florida received that academic training 
in a private institution in Georgia. The 
Senator from Florida knows very well 
that such institutions have been seri- 
ously injured by inflation and a lack of 
funds. That is why the State institu- 
tions have had to be developed. 
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I think the Senator from Florida will 
agree with me that he was very privi- 
le ed to be able to attend the kind of in- 
stituticn he attended. Such institutions 
are not the ones with which we are con- 
cerned in this instance, however. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Arkansas for his 
remarks. 

I rose to ask several cuestions of the 
Senator from Arkansas. As a predicate 
to my first question, I should like to say 
that on these earlier measures I was 
willing to go along with proposals for 
Federal aid to education, even though I 
realized that my State was being asked 
to make a disproportionate cor¥ribution. 
I showed my attitude by supporting the 
two measures on that subject which prior 
to this time have been passed by the 
Senate. 

My first question is this: Does the 
Senator from Arkansas think that fact 
should indicate a willingness on my part 
to go along with the program now pro- 
posed, which calls for disproportionate 
contributions or exactions from the 
maritime States? I think there are just 
three maritime States which at the 
present time produce oil, but in the fu- 
ture they may be joined by the State of 
Florida or by other maritime States. At 
any rate, under the present proposal 
those three maritime States would be 
called upon for exactions which would 
support a system for the purpose of giv- 
ing to other States greater aid than the 
despoiled States will receive. Further- 


more, our State might be left in the posi- 


tion of having those payments made from 
assets which we regard as rightfully 
ours; and those payments would be 
made in a program which would assist 
other States in considerably greater de- 
gree than our own State would be 
assisted. 

} Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida is making an as- 
sumption which he would not make if 
he had heard the earlier part of my re- 
marks. I do not admit there is any ex- 
action at all. In this case we are deal- 
ing with a great natural resource which 
does not belong to Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, or Arkansas. According to the 
highest authority in this Nation—and I 
do not believe I can join at all in ques- 
tioning the finality of the decision of 
that authority—this natural resource 
does not belong to the States, and it is 
not proposed that we exact anything at 
all from the States. The only question 
is the proper disposition of a national 
resource. 

I do not believe Florida has been in- 
volved; but the States of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana have had their day 
in court. So far as I know, they do not 
question that they had a fair trial. 
They went through all the established 
procedures of a civilized community. 
The decision which was reached was that 
this great natural resource does not be- 
long to those States. So I simply can- 
not accept the basic assumption of the 
Senator from Florida to the effect that 
this program proposes an exaction from 
the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arkansas desires 
to foreclose the State of Florida and 
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other maritime States which may be 
affected from the right to have their day 
in court, such as has been given to other 
States; is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had not thought 
of that, but I do not see why the State of 
Florida cannot have a lawsuit such as 
the State of Texas had. I simply as- 
sume, as a practical matter, that exist- 
ence of the legal facts has been accepted. 

Let me say that what I was saying a 
moment ago about the effects of educa- 
tion was not directed only to the educa- 
tion the Senator from Florida has re- 
ceived. The remarkable and the en- 
couraging thing is not so much the fact 
that he was well educated—at Emory 
University, I believe—but that the voters 
of Florida have been sufficiently educated 
by their local institutions to have the 
good judgment and the good understand- 
ing to elect to the Senate the distin- 
guished senior Senator from. Florida. 
That was the point I was making, al- 
though I believe the Senator from Flor- 
ida missed it. The intelligence and dis- 
crimination of the voters is the basic 
quality we are endeavoring to develop by 
means of this legislative proposal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly appreciate 
the remarks of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and am highly complimented by 
them. Let me express smilingly the 
hope that the people of Florida also will 
feel complimented. Certainly for them 
and for myself at this time I express 
thanks to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The people of 
Florida have already shown their in- 
telligence a second time, apparently, be- 
cause I understand that the Senator 
from Florida has no serious opposition 
for reelection. When the voters of his: 
State have reached the point of recog- 
nizing merit to the extent that no one 
even challenges the right of the senior 
Senator from Florida to hold senatorial 
office, it is obvious that the people of his 
State are really wise. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish the situation 
were as rosy as it has been depicted by 
my good friend, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. President, the question I wish to 
ask the Senator from Arkansas at this 
time is this: Does the Senator from 
Arkansas think that the fact that the 
Supreme Court has decided one of these 
cases by a majority of 4 to 3, with a very 
clear line of delimitation between think- 
ers who are known to be either liberal 
or ultraliberal and thinkers who are not 
of that philosophy, gives any stability at 
all on the basis of which the Congress 
can properly conclude that that de- 
cision has permanence and stability? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida is simply challeng- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court, 
although he is doing so in a somewhat 
different way. Many of the most im- 
portant decisions of that Court have been 
reached by a divided Court. Certainly 
a rule of unanimity has never existed. 
We know that many of the very impor- 
tant decisions of the Supreme Court, in- 
cluding some of those applying to the 
14th Amendment, which had great con- 
sequence to this country, were arrived at 
by a divided Court. It is true that from 
time to time the Court has reversed its 
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position, although I do not know that 
the Court itself admits that. However, 
that has been the result. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, in these 
matters we must follow the rules of the 
game. SoI think it is somewhat revolu- 
tionary for the Senator from Florida to 
challenge that decision. 

I agree that the Senator from Florida 
has a perfect right to say, “We think the 
decision of the Court was ill-advised, and 
therefore we wish to exercise our legisla- 
tive right by passing a measure which, 
although not reversing the decision of 
the Court, will dispose of the spoils in 
accordance with what we regard as the 
rights of the people.” I do not question 
the right of the Senator from Florida 
to do that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That question ad- 
dresses itself to the Senate and the 
House; in other words, they must deter- 
mine what is the soundest policy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And they must de- 
termine the wisdom of following that 
course. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, it is correct. 
I do not question that. I do question 
continued statements that the Court’s 
decision was wrong, and that the prop- 
erty belongs to the States. 

Mr. President, if this property belongs 
to a State, all it has to do is go to court 
and there have its rights enforced. 
However, the Supreme Court has said 
that this property does not belong to 
the States. I think we must act in ac- 
cordance with that conclusion and deci- 
sion. 

I am not criticizing either the Sena- 
tor’s procedure or his purpose. We 
simply have a difference of view as to 
the wisdom of the disposition of a great 
natural resource. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
hoping the Senator from Arkansas would 
comment on this matter from the point 
of view that this program does not pro- 
pose that anything at all be set up im- 
mediately for the schools. The pro- 
gram proposes to postpone the partici- 
pation of the schools in this pool of 
money until after the end of the present 
emergency—possibly years into the fu- 
ture. 

I am suggesting to the Senator from 
Arkansas that I feel that he could not 
hope to build with stability upon a sit- 
uation such as the one I have described, 
in which the Supreme Court has so 
nearly divided equally, and at a time 
when it is so apparent to all of us that 
the country is thinking more moderately 
and more conservatively than it did at 
the time when the judges who prevailed 
in that opinion were named to member- 
ship on the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

I fear that the Senator from Arkansas 
is making himself a party to the creation 
of a mirage Of a beautiful program which 
has at least the distinct possibility of 
proving to be nothing more than a 
mirage, because of the point I have ad- 
vanced. 

I had hoped the Senator from Ar- 
kansas would comment upon that aspect 
of the situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not have the 
slightest thought that, if the Congress, 
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in its wisdom should decide that these 
resources should be devoted to the pub- 
lic interest and to education, anyone is 
going to upset any such decision. I am 
perfectly willing to rest on that assur- 
ance, if the Congress does. But the deci- 
sion now is a matter of policy and a 
question of our wisdom in using the re- 
sources. If the Congress makes no de- 
cision, if we merely do nothing, I sup- 
pose it will leave the matter up in the air. 
I grant that the differences in views on 
occasion may have influenced future de- 
cisions of the Court; but I have no doubt 
at all that if the Congress makes a de- 
cision to give the income from these re- 
sources to education, that will dispose of 
the matter finally. 

Regarding the matter of the devotion 
of the immediate funds to national de- 
fense, after all, we are doing that, almost 
without limit. I mean we are doing 
things which we would not think of doing 
in normal times. We are making a dele- 
gation of power to the Executive, for ex- 
ample, which frightens all of us who are 
interested in a Federal system; that is, 
a system of decentralized power. Yet 
we do those things under the necessities 
of war; and I think it is justifiable to do 
them. t 

I hope I did not leave the impression 
with the Senator that I was looking to 
this fund for any help in the immediate 
emergency in Arkansas. I want to make 
it clear that I was using that only as an 
illustration of the neglect of education 
in this country. I would not expect any- 
thing out of this fund for that purpose. 
I am grateful to the Senator for remind- 
ing me of special legislation in the past 
to take care of local emergencies out of 
general funds; and I would simply say 
that while the loss to the community in 
Arkansas was very large for them, it was 
very small compared to the larger items 
we deal with. It was only a matter of 
$200,000 or $300,000 for that single 
school, and I was not trying to tie it to 
this proposal with any idea of using this 
money. I realize that is wholly un- 
realistic. 

In my opinion, all the debate about 
whether the Court was right is somewhat 
beside the point. It seems to me the 
principal question is as to the wisdom of 
what is done. If the Congress wants to 
give this property to the States and says 
that it is the right thing to do, the Con- 
gress can do it. My duty and the Sen- 
ator’s duty to this body, it seems to me, 
is simply to make a wise decision as to 
what should be done with this resource. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
that point the Senator from Florida 
could not more fully agree with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. Undoubtedly the 
question here addressed to the wisdom 
of the Senate is, What is the soundest and 
the most righteous solution of this prob- 
lem from the standpoint of general pub- 
lic policy? But, Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senator has almost admitted— 
and if he has not, I would like him now 
to say so—that agreement to this 
amendment and the passage of the pend- 
ing measure with the amendment at- 
tached would almost surely prevent a 
change of decision on the part of a Sue 
preme Court which has shown itself to 
be so nearly divided as at present. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I personally think 
it certainly would. To me, it is so ob- 
viously the wise and intelligent thing to 
do that I cannot imagine anyone want- 
ing to reverse it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for that admission, because it 
has seemed perfectly clear—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not like the 
Senator to say “admission,” as if I were 
reluctant. I had no idea that was in it. 
I am perfectly willing to state it, but not 
as an admission. I think it is obviously 
a proper thing. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, it is “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” is it not? 

Mr.FULBRiGHT. Yes. That was the 
main purpose of my few remarks, I was 
not holding back as the result of not 
wanting to admit it. I think it settles 
the matter finally and achieves to a large 
extent the very purpose we had in mind 
in passing, twice before in the Senate, 
Federal education bills. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator that I 
fully agree with his conclusion—and I 
am glad that he has been frank enough 
to state it—that the passage of this edu- 
cation measure as a feature of this bill 
would for all practical purposes largely 
preclude the change of opinion on the 
part of the Court which many Members 
of this Senate feel must be made as a 
matter of simple justice; and the admis- 
sion or the confirmation of that point by 
the Senator from Arkansas but adds to 
my feeling that this amendment is, from 
that additional point of view, completely 
unwise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator’s point is that 
he thinks we should hold this question 
in status quo, hoping that at some future 
time someone will die or retire, that we 
can pack the Court so that it will change 
its view, and therefore that this problem 
will all be solved in that way? I cannot 
really accept that as a proper basis for 
not taking action now. I think the valid 
approach is to make the argument now 
and to settle it one way or the other. 

In the same way, if the Senator’s views 
prevail and the Senate and the Con- 
gress and the President decide that this 
resource is to be given to these few States, 
the ones which are adjacent to this 
area, instead of to education, that also 
will in my opinion settle it. I do not see 
how we could then think otherwise. 
There is not the slightest chance that 
the Senator from Alabama, after that 
were done, would come back next year to 
say, “Oh, that was not a good decision, 
we think we want to reverse it.” Either 
way it goes, it ought to be a final deci- 
sion of the matter; and that is our re- 
sponsibility. I do not know why the 
Senator wants to put it off in the vague 
hope that something may happen to the 
Court. Supreme Court justices are very 
long-lived, anyway. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
is another question I should like to ad- 
dress to the Senator, a question having 
to do with a problem already brought 
into the debate by a question previously 
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propounded by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana; that is, the question as to the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of the passage of this 
measure without its having any provision 
whatever which safeguards to the States 
their independence and their complete 
control of their schools. 

I remember full well that the Senator 
from Arkansas, at the time of the pas- 
sage of the two measures which have 
been passed by the Senate heretofore, 
insisted upon such a position, and I well 
remember that there was a minority in 
the Senate who insisted on various con- 
ditions being written into the bill which 
would have deprived the States of their 
independence. The Senator will note by 
looking at the list of the cosponsors of 
this particular amendment, that most of 
the Senators who took that position upon 
the floor of the Senate, a position which 
would have denied the independence of 
the control of the State school systems 
by the States, are now advancing this 
very provision, this very amendment, 
which at this time is devoid of any assur- 
ance that the States will be protected in 
their own independent control under 
State law of the public school systems. 

How does the Senator satisfy his feel- 
ing that the States should have a com- 
plete safeguard of their independence 
and their control under State law—how 
does he reconcile his convictions on that 
point with the complete absence of such 
a provision in the pending measure? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not recall 
whether the Senator was present, but 
we discussed that very point at the be- 
ginning. Was the Senator present? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, I was here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all I can 
say. We have passed it. The Senate 
has adopted the principle, on which the 
Senator and I agree, of preserving the 
integrity of the States. We have passed 
it twice. I personally think we can rely 
upon the wisdom of the Senate to do it 
a third time, if necessary. 

The way I look at this amendment, 
it goes only to the application of funds 
in the future. There is no point in 
crossing that bridge until the amend- 
ment prevails, but I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Alabama will introduce, and 
if he does not, I will, or we will together 
introduce legislation implementing this 
amendment along the lines of the one 
we have already passed. I see no reason 
for believing it would not pass, in the 
same way that we have passed it hereto- 
fore. I have no fears about it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yet the Senator 
must admit that a large majority of the 
Senators who have joined him in the 
sponsorship of this amendment are Sen- 
ators who took a position in the previous 
debates which would have denied the 
independent control by the States of 
their schools. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have sometimes 
questioned the advisability of getting 
large numbers of Senators to sponsor a 
measure. I am quite confident we could 
have gotten twice as many sponsors if 
we had wanted to. It is more or less a 
matter of convenience. The sponsors 
are not the only persons who are inter- 
ested in a bill. I cannot feel that that 
is a very significant element. The fact 
is that on two occasions by vote of the 
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Senate we passed the kind of legislation 
of which the Senator from Florida an 
I approve. : 

Mr. HILL. Mr. ‘President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has stated 
the situation exactly as it is. The bill 
as reported from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare left the adminis- 
tration, the control, the authority, and 
the power entirely in the hands of the 
States and agencies of the States. 
Many of the sponsors of the proposed 
legislation are members of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Dces not the Sena- 
tor think that the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation, setting up a pool, a sort 
of watermelon ready for cutting, would 
make it very much more difficult—does 
not the Senator think that our task 
would be made infinitely more difficult 
by the creation of such a melon ready to 
cut? ‘ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not infinitely 
more difficult. I do not know that I have 
thought about that particular aspect of 
the matter. I know the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone] has been assuring 
us that there is very little money in- 
volved. He has been minimizing the 
amount that will be realized. He has 
minimized it beyond what I think is rea- 
sonable. But, nevertheless, the disposi- 
tion of the money which is accumu- 
lated—and I hope it will accumulate— 
dces not seem to me to present a great 
lack of principle or any insuperable dif- 
ficulty. 

I think the Senator has assumed that 
there is some overpowering greediness 
involved, and that if the money is to be 
gathered by taxes it would make a great 
difference. I do not think it would have 
that result at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
cited the Morrill Act, which was passed 
in the 1860’s, as a precedent for his 
thinking in this matter. I should like 
to ask him a question with reference to 
the Swamp and Overflowed Lands Act 
which was proposed by a Senator from 
Arkansas in the first instance as a meas- 
ure to affect only the State of Arkansas; 
that is, to give Federal lands which were 
swampy and overflowed, lying along the 
many broad and peaceful rivers of the 
State of Arkansas—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not peaceful riv- 
ers. They are broad, but not peaceful. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To give them to the 
State of Arkansas. Congress looked at 
the bill, thought well of it, and changed 
the bill to make it a general measure and 
passed it, under which many millions of 
acres of land went to the various States, 
on the theory that those lands, extending 
in ribbons along the rivers, some of the 
swamps were several miles wide, could 
best be developed and improved by the 
States. I remind the Senator from 
Arkansas that forests of standing timber 
were involved, and that representatives 
from the original 13 States voted for the 
measure and they were not benefited. I 
remind the Senator that mineral rights 
were included, No one thought it was 
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necessary or proper to exclude them. As 
a result, of course, the control of those 
areas and the development of them were 
greatly aided. Every State in the Na- 
tion that had that type of land was 
greatly helped. The problem was rec- 
ognized as being in largest measure a 
local problem. 

I suggest to the distinguished Senator 
that the ribbons of water and land gen- 
erally 3 miles wide but extending 10% 
miles in one State and a portion of an- 
other State are somewhat comparable to 
the ribbons of land involved in the 
Swamp and Overflowed Lands Act. I 
am wondering if the Senator does not 
feel, after all, that the judgment of the 
representatives of the Thirteen Original 
States, which had no public lands, and 
of the arid States, which had no swampy 
and overflowed lands, was wise in giving 
to the States which did have such lands 
tremendous acreages, extending to 
many millions of acres, which have been 
such a boon to the States affected and 
which have advanced so greatly their 
development. Does not the Senator see 
anything comparable in this case to that 
case which so materially benefited his 
State? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I probably do not 
quite understand what the Senator has 
in mind in the illustration, but I am not 
a member of the committee, and I have 
given no detailed study to the effect of 
the disposition of swamp lands. I know 
practically nothing about it. 

I do know that there are great swamp 
areas in the State which up to now, at 
least, have been of no use to anyone 
because of the overflow which still 
plagues our State very grievously. I also 
know that we relinquished thousands 
upon thousands of acres for a migra- 
tory-game preserve. I have been over 
seme of that area, which includes the 
land about which the Senator is speak- 
ing, which is yet to be utilized, but I do 
not really know how much was involved 
or what use has been made of it. Why it 
was thought to be wise in the public 
interest to give the land to the States 
I do not quite know, but whatever was 
the reason, what bearing does it have 
upon the present decision to dispose of 
this particular asset for the support of 
education? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The bearing it has is 
that this particular asset, oil, is a part 
of numerous other assets which are not 
proposed to be treated at all in the bill, 
and are not proposed to be given back 
to the jurisdiction of the States which 
are vitally affected by them. The fact 
is, also, that the use of those assets is 
just as local a problem as were the lands 
along rivers under the Swamp and Over- 
flowed Lands Act, from which came 
many of the best bottomlands, the best 
producing lands, of the State of Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not happen to 
be informed as to whether the lands of 
which the Senator speaks are in what is 
now calied Mississippi County. That is 
one of the best counties in the State. 
However, I point out that in order to 
bring about the development the ex- 
penditure of funds was largely on the 
part of private owners. The State it- 
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self, when it disposed of those lands, got 
practically nothing from them. It is 
valuable land today because the people 
who, we will say, bought it for a dollar 
an acre have themselves expended $50, 
$60, or $100 an acre putting in drainage, 
clearing it, and so forth. I think the 
only further contribution of significance 
made by any governmental body was 
through the levee program, which is a 
general one on the river, just as in the 
Senator’s own State, work has been and 
is being done in the great Lake Okeecho- 
bee. But the main value was not to the 
State as such, I am quite sure, because I 
recall hearing stories about the people 
who acquired that land paying practi- 
cally nothing for it at the time, because 
in its then condition it was not worth 
anything. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course the Sen- 
ator is correct. Exactly the same obser- 
vations might have been made with ref- 
erence to the creation of developed values 
by the filling of marginal lands and the 
extension of them out into the Atlantic 
and Gulf, and the building on them of 
hotels, pavilions, cabanas, and all other 
kinds of expensive developments. The 
same observation can be made with ref- 
erence to the potentiality of such a de- 
velopment on the nearly 200 miles of 
keys lying off the shore of Florida to the 
south and southwest.’ They can be de- . 
veloped, just as swamp lands can be 
developed, only by local efforts and, in 
most instances, by individual efforts and 
investments. 

Maritime States have vastly more at 
stake in such matters, from the perma- 
nent standpoint, as I have just men- 
tioned, than in connection with the tem- 
porary question of oil and gas, which 
affects only a small part of the area, ap- 
parently affects only three States, or as 
yet has affected only three, and only 
small portions of the marginal lands of 
those States, and will be a question of the 
past just as scon as the oil and gas have 
been produced and used, which will be 
within the next few years. 

It is the pendency of these permanent 
problems to which the committee has 
paid no attention at all in the report of 
its bill as it was reported, that has 
aroused Senators from the maritime 
States, and many others, to the feeling 
that this is just one bite, and that we 
may confidently expect the other bites 
to be made when the Department of the 
Interior or other departments get around 
to them, because the decision of the Su- 
preme Court applies with just as much 
certainty and definiteness to all the 
things I have mentioned, and many 
others with which the Senator is fa- 
miliar, that are not in the field of oil as 
it does to oil. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But we have al- 
ready started on the assumption that 
Congress can do about this and other 
matters what in its wisdom it chooses to 
do. The reliance of the Senator on en- 
croachment in the future has to take 
into consideration the good sense of the 
Congress and the President, and if he 
is not willing to trust their judgment, I 
can offer him no good advice about how 
permanently to secure any of those 
rights. 
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However, I really do not think the 
Senator has much to fear about the 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment in that respect, because Congress 
can protect such a situation. If the 
Senator was making the point that de- 
velopment of oil resources or other re- 
sources can be better advanced by pri- 
vate individuals than under the aegis of 
the Federal Government, I think that 
is a valid argument. By valid, I mean 
it is legitimate. I did not recognize in 
the beginning that that was the point 
the Senator was making. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is a part of the 
argument. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a matter 
about which I have only read. In other 
words, I did not attend the hearings. I 
prefer that members of the committee 
comment on that. But since this is 
merely a leasing operation, no one ex- 
pects that the Government will actually 
develop the resources. In either case 
that will still have to be done by the 
great oil companies, and they will have 
to be experienced operators, as I un- 
derstand, in order that work may pro- 
ceed under the adverse conditions found 
in drilling under water. But uncoubt- 
edly some companies will be doing the 
work no matter who may reap the bene- 
fit. 

As I see it, the question is simply one 
of disposition of income, whatever it 
may be. But the question is merely to 
what use the income shall be devoted. 
The question is whether it should be 
used in the national interest—that is, 


for education—or should be devoted to 
the State governments. It seems to me 
the question is as simple as that. In 
my opinion, we are dealing only with 
money which will be derived from the 


sale of the natural resources. If we 
assume, as I think we must, that the 
natural resources belong at present to 
the National Government, then in all 
fairness and justice, should they be 
given to the maritime States as indi- 
vidual States, or should they be devoted 
to the purpose of education? I think 
that is the only question. 

In the long run, I feel that devoting 
the resources to educational purposes 
would be of even more benefit to the 
people of Florida, Alabama, and Texas, 
because those States cannot dissociate 
themselves from the fortunes of the 
Nation. If we are to continue to have 
people who are uninformed, who do not 
understand the long-range policies. of 
the Government in its fight, for example, 
with totalitarian governments, the peo- 
ple of Florida and other States will go 
down in the same boat with the people 
of the rest of the Nation. 

There should be a very great interest 
on the part of the people of each of 
the States in the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the National Government. 
That is the question that is of para- 
mount importance here. I think it can 
prove to be a very shortsighted view to 
deprive the Nation as a whole of the 
possibility of adequate educational fa- 
cilities. Everybody now admits such fa- 
cilities are inadequate. There is really 
no serious contest on that point. The 
testimony by Dr. Fine, who gathered the 
statistics and reports which were before 
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the committee, leaves no doubt about 
that, although the condition was quite 
clear at the time Congress passed the 
two previous acts. 

For many years it has been clear that 
a@ great many people do not have a suf- 
ficient understanding of the character 
of their Government to be able to make 
proper judgments upon many great is- 
sues. 

I think the Senator draws too clear a 
line between the interests of Florida, 
Texas, and California, and the rest of the 
country. The State of Florida is in- 
volved in this matter just as much as is 
Arkansas and the rest of the Nation. If 
the people fail to take leadership and 
fail to do what they ought to do, Florida 
will suffer just as much as any other 
State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. : 

Mr. HOLLAND. Are we to under- 
stand that the junior Senator from 
Arkansas believes that Senators from 
maritime States should feel that their 
assets other than oil and gas are vastly 
more important from the standpoint of 
the permanent welfare of their people 
than are the oil and gas assets, and 
should sit idly by and see the oil and gas 
assets permanently disposed of without 
the necessity of bringing into the picture 
full consideration and full handling of 
the problem in those aspects which affect 
them so much more permanently and 
with so much more force, assets of the 
type which I mentioned a while ago? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I certainly do 
not wish anything I said to be interpreted 
as any criticism of Senators urging their 
own points of view, as they think proper, 
on behalf of their States. 

If the Senator wishes to draw dis- 
tinctions between the character of the 
assets, I would suggest as a proper al- 
ternative that an amendment be offered 
drawing such distinctions, reserving— 
granting is perhaps a better word—any 
specific types of things, and that it then 
be judged on its merits. 

I cannot say now what I would think 
about such an amendment because I am 
not informed on the subject, but the 
Senator made reference to hotels which 
have been built on the seacoast, so let 
us take that as an illustration. If the 
Senator will offer an amendment to the 
pending joint resolution, providing that 
the land upon which these hotels may be 
built shall be deeded or quitclaimed to 
the State of Florida, I think I would be 
presently inclined to vote for it. 

Mr. HILL. I may say that an amend- 
ment has already been proposed by the 
chairman of the committee that would 
take care of that suggestion. But should 
we not put education ahead of recrea- 
tion halls, pleasure hotels, resorts, ca- 
bafias, and things of that kind? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly think 
we should; but I do not believe that 
question is really involved. In my opin- 
ion, the problem which is bothering the 
Senator from Florida can be solved with- 
out in any way prejudicing the main 
issue. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with me that the mat- 
ters about which the Senator from Flor- 
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ida speaks will be taken care of fairly 
and equitably? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do. 

Mr. HILL. And with full considera- 
tion of the rights of the State of Florida, 
and of the development, progress, and 
growth of that State. We want Florida 
to grow, prosper, and progress, do we 
not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly; and I 
believe that during the past 10 years the 
State of Florida has made at least as 
great progress as any other State in the 
Union, if not more than any other State. 
There is no reason to think that any- 
one is trying to impose upon Florida. I 
think we all have the greatest admira- 
tion for the job which the State of Fior- 
ida has done. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yet the amendment 
referred to by the Senator from Ala- 
bama simply would clear up the situa- 
tion to date, and would specifically re- 
serve in the Federal jurisdiction and 
control every bit of activity providing 
development and growth in the future, 
which is exactly what we do not want, 
because we think it is complete folly to 
Place in the law as a permanent policy 
something which will stand as a handi- 
cap against future development. We 
think it is folly to place in the law a 
provision which vests in a Washing- 
ton bureau the decision as to whether or 
not private property owners and munic- 
ipalities may do any one of thousands 
of things which are necessary in order to 
assure their development, and which do 
not in the slightest degree interfere with 
navigation. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been attending Agriculture Committee 
hearings, and am sorry that I have not 
been in the Chamber to hear all the 
discussion on this question, which I con- 
sider to be a critically important one. 
I think we should be interested in it for 
more than one reason. 

The primary reason is that the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, like the Members 
of every Congress, are, in effect, trustees 
of the public heritage. It is our duty 
above all else to protect that which prop- 
erly belongs to all the people of the coun- 
try, and to defend it against those who, 
in small groups, sometimes undertake 
to secure it for their own personal bene- 
fit. 

Among the great resources which 
properly belong to all the people of the 
Nation we find such items as public lands, 
public waters, water power, mineral 
rights, and navigation rights. These, 
among other great public resources, must 
be protected by us. I think we should 
ask ourselves, every time a measure such 
as the one now pending comes before 
the Senate, whether we are doing all we 
should do to protect the rights of the 
public. 

The question frequently arises as to 
what are public rights, or what is pub- 
lic property. That question has arisen 
in regard to the oil deposits, the sus- 
pected oil deposits, and the possible oil 
deposits which lie under the ocean bed 
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in the sea at some distance from the 
shores of the States. Certain States 
have claimed that the oil developments 
which might be possible under the ocean 
bed at certain distances from their 
shores should properly belong to the 
States. The Supreme Court has ruled 
that beyond a certain limit, the oil rights 
do not belong to the States, but to the 
people of the United States as a whole. 

Our form of government was very 
carefully conceived and inaugurated; 
and until a better system of government 
has been devised—and I see none in 
sight at the present time—I personally 
choose to stand by that which we now 
have, and, for my part, accept the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, which says 
that certain valuable oil and mineral 
rights belong to the people of the United 
States. 

It appears that there may be a con- 
siderable income from these oil lands. 
If that were not a possibility the sub- 
ject would not be in controversy at the 
present time. The question is, Who is 
to get that income? If the income goes 
to the United States, then it should be 
used for the benefit of the public as a 
whole, and not for the benefit of any 
group or any section or any class of 
people. 

There is no greater benefit to which 
income of this nature could be devoted 
than in the field of education. Unfor- 
tunately there is no greater need in the 
United States for benefits of this kind 
than in the field of education. I know 
of hardly a community in this whole 
great land of ours which is not deficient 
in educational facilities. A great many 
of them are desperate, indeed. SoI have 
joined with the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hrtz] and other Senators in pro- 
posing that the income from the oil 
lands—assuming that the oil lands are 
not turned over to any particular group 
or any particular States—shall be used 
for educational purposes. 

The idea of distributing the national 
income among the States to be used for 
certain purposes is not new. It was 
followed more than 100 years ago under 
the administration of Andrew Jackson, 
who, quite in contrast to present day cir- 
cumstances, found the Government em- 
barrassed by having too much money. 
At that time the money itself was dis- 
tributed among the States. 

Then, in 1863, a great Senator from my 
own State, Senator Justin Morrill, pro- 
posed to the Congress that Federal in- 
come received from the sale of public 
lands should be used to establish the 
land-grant colleges, which have become 
such an important part of our way of 
life in this great land. So I repeat that 
it is nothing new to use income derived 
from certain sources for distribution 
among the States for certain purposes. 
I do not know of any worthier purpose 
to which the income from royalties from 
oil lands could be devoted than the pur- 
pose of education. Ido not know of any 
better way to use such income than to 
distribute it among the 48 States of the 
Union—and I believe also the Territo- 
ries—to be used for educational purposes. 

For these reasons, I am glad to lend 
my support to the amendment which has 
been proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
k- + (Mr. Ertu] and other Senators. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received in my office an article 
written by the Reverend George A. Hig- 
gins, assistant director of the sociale 
action department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 

The article refers to the purposes and 
programs of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and answers some unfounded 
criticisms directed at that organization. 
The article deals particularly with some 
statements made by Mr. William L. Mc- 
Grath, who is the appointed adviser of 
Mr. Charles P. McCormick, the official 
employer delegate to the international 
conference of the ILO. Mr. McGrath, 
speaking under the auspices of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
said: 

In the case of the United States and Cane 
ada, the Government delegates sent to the 
Conference merely reflect, to all intents and 
purposes, the dominance of the labor influ- 
ence in our present respective administra- 
tions and go right down the line of state 
socialism. ‘They, too, along with labor dele- 
gates from the United States and Canada, 
apparently join in the assumption that noth- 
ing can be effective save through govern- 
mental regulation and control. 


These remarks of Mr. McGrath are 
obviously without foundation or justifi- 
cation in any respect. 

In calling attention to this matter, I 
wish to say that I have a very high re- 
gard for Mr. McCormick, who is the em- 
ployer delegate to the ILO. Knowing 
Mr. McCormick as I do, I am convinced 
that when he studies Mr. McGrath’s 
statement on the merits, he will arrive at 
a totally different conclusion than the 
one arrived at by his adviser. I am con- 
fident that industrial and commercial 
organizations of the United States, inter- 
ested in developing a better spirit of co- 
operation between workers and employ- 
ers in America and improved conditions 
for workers throughout the world, will 
not approve Mr. McGrath’s statements, 

American industry has found that or- 
ganized labor in the United States has 
been of great benefit to our capitalistic 
system in meeting on a sound and in- 
telligent basis the difficult problems that 
arise in American business and indus- 
trial life. The Wall Street collapse of 
1929 and the depression of the 1930's 
which followed were due mainly to the 
unorganized condition of American 
workers and farmers and the lack of 
adequate legislation recognizing their 
interest and concern in our economic 
system. Workers in that period were 
not receiving their fair share of pro- 
duction. The employers were taking too 
large a-cut in the profits of industry, with 
the result that the purchasing power of 
workers and farmers finally became in- 
sufficient to support our capitalistic 
economy. The result was economic col- 
lapse, mass unemployment, and a serious 
threat of communism. 

In this country, following the collapse 
of our economy in 1929, which was fol- 
lowed by the great depression, we set to 
work to remove the shackles from the 
American worker and the American 
farmer. The purchasing power of these 
groups soon began torise. In a few short 
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years we had full employment and a pur- 
chasing power of such magnitude as to 
raise our economy to the highest record 
of production and earnings in our his- 
tory. Thus the United States became 
the greatest industrial power in the 
world. 

In discussing the conditions which 
brought on the economic collapse in the 
United States in the thirties, Fortune 
magazine said: 

With the successful establishment of many 
of the principles of those early political 
thinkers, and with the fulfilling of many of 
the dreams of those early capitalists, the 
system that they conceived has faltered. Its 
irreversibility is no longer apparent. Three 
of the biggest nations in the western world, 
and many lesser ones, have rejected it al- 
most in entirety. * * * Capitalist democ- 
xacy no longer stands forth as the emanci- 
pator of mankind. Its enemies denounce it 
as a humbug—a system that pretends to 
emancipate all men but in actuality has 
emancipated only some men in certain por- 
tions of the earth under favorable circum- 
stances. Its friends, on the other hand, 
fail to defend it. Their words result in ora- 
tory and their deeds in confusion. 


Fortune magazine, in continuing its 
editorial, points out that “in operating 
the capitalist economy, American busi- 
ness has consistently misappropriated 
the principles of democracy. American 
business has made use of its principles 
to its own enormous profit, but it has 
failed entirely to grasp the social impli- 
cations of its profit making. As repre- 
senting the capitalist economy, business 
has an obligation to build a workable 
economic system.” 

But by 1932 it was evident that busi- 
ness had failed to do this. The result 
was an economic collapse, and the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to act in the na- 
tional interest. A liberal Congress was 
called into action in 1933. It acted with 
courage and dispatch. Most of these 
evils which heretofore prevailed in our 
economy have now been corrected. The 
workers and the farmers have been 
emancipated. Very important changes 
have taken place in our economy and, as 
a result, we laid the foundation in this 
country for a vast industrial expansion 
and widespread prosperity. This 
changed economy is now being called 


the American way of life. 


I would recommend that anyone in- 
terested in this matter should read the 
article by Mr. Will Lissner, entitled 
“Shift in Income Distribution Reducing 
Poverty in the United States,” appearing 
in the New York Times of March 5, 
1952—see Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page Al410. This article tells 
the complete chronological story of how 
we saved democracy in America and 
made the economic system operate for 
the welfare of all. This is the only way 
in which the nations of the world can 
oppose the march of communism. : 

The aim of the ILO is to improve the 
conditions of the workers and farmers, 
strengthen democratic government, and 
raise living standards throughout the 
world and thus build a-barrier against 
communism. 

Low wages and evil working conditions 
in other parts of the world directly affect 
the United States as well as other coun- 
tries that seek to maintain high levels 
of wages and working conditions. The 
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United States and other countries main- 
taining similar policies cannot compete 
with countries that indulge in sweat- 
shop practices and low wages. The pro- 
gram of the International Labor Organ- 
ization, as I have stated, is to improve 
labor conditions, encourage the develop- 
ment of backward areas, and spread 
prosperity and raise the standard of liv- 
ing throughout the world. It thus 
would strengthen capitalism, combat 
communism, and make it possible for all 
countries to compete in the markets of 
the world under fair competitive condi- 
tions. 

A short time ago I read a press dis- 
patch from Frankfurt, Germany, in 
which Mr. Jean Cattier, the United 
States’ economic adviser and Marshall 
plan chief in Germany, warned the Ger- 
man industrialists that they must pay 
higher wages. He said, “It is unhealthy 
for any economy to operate in such a 
manner that a small group of people live 
in luxury while the great masses have 
a meager existence.” “Germany is now 
operating under such conditions,” Mr. 
Cattier said. “Its industry and business 
must learn to operate on a smaller mar- 
gin of profit and to pass on more of their 
proceeds in wages and salaries. The 
German worker should have a greater 
share of the proceeds of his labor. The 
consumer and wage earner cannot go on 
bearing the burden of high profits, heavy 
capital expenditures, exiensive building 
up of reserves which fall on him by way 
of high prices and low wages.” 

Mr. McGrath appears to question the 
Government’s control and regulation of 
industry. I need only say that every 
regulation and control of business that 
has been enacted by Congress has been 
demanded by the American people. 
Who is there to complain about the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, or the 
many other agencies set up to regulate 
business and protect the interests of the 
investors, the businessmen, the workers, 
and the consumers of the Nation? If we 
had had the National Labor Relations 
Act, the present banking laws, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 
operation in the late 1920’s, there would 
have been no Wall Sireet collapse in 
1929. 

Mr. President, the legislation enacted 
in the 1930’s, following the Wall Street 
collapse, has saved our capitalistic sys- 
tem from the self-destroying greed re- 
ferred to by Fortune magazine that was 
gnawing at its vitals. It has saved de- 
mocracy from the various desperate 
forces that were threatening it. 

Mr. President, I think the points I have 
made completely refute the statements 
of Mr. McGrath. If the economic poli- 
cies and programs now being advocated 
by the ILO are carried into practice ev- 
erywhere, the threat of communism will 
disappear and we will be rescued from 
the fog of fear and uncertainty under 
which we have been living since the end 
of the war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks excerpts from 
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the article by Rev. George G. Higgins, 
to which I have heretofore referred. 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe YARDSTICK 


(By Rev. George G. Higgins, assistant direc- 
tor, social action department, NCWC) 


ILO EMPLOYER DELEGATIONS 


The International Labor Organization is 
an association of nations, financed by gov- 
ernments and democratically controlled by 
representatives of governments, of manage- 
ment and of labor organizations. The only 
one of the specialized agencies of the old 
League of Nations which has survived in its 
original form, it is now incorporated into 
the framework of the United Nations, al- 
though still retaining its permanent head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. Its pur- 
pose is to promote social justice in ali the 
countries of the world. To this end it col- 
lects facts about labor and social conditions, 
formulates minimum international labor’ 
standards, and supervises their national ap- 
plication. 

The ILO has always enjoyed the support 
of the Catholic social movement. Indeed, it 
seems to be the organization to which Pope 
Pius XI referred in Quadragesimo Anno when 
he said: “* * * after the terrible war, 
when the statesmen of the leading nations 
were attempting to restore peace on the basis 
of a thorough reform of social conditions, 
did not they, among the norms agree upon 
to regulate in accordance with justice and 
equity the labor of the workers, give sanc- 
tion to many points that so remarkably co- 
incide with Leo’s principles and instructions 
as to seem consciously taken therefrom?” 

A Prench Jesuit, Father Albert LeRoy, now 
touring the United States on ILO business, 
has served on its permanent staff for the 
past 18 years, acting as a liaison between ILO 
and Catholic social action organizations in 
member countries. 


ISOLATIONISTS’ BUGABOO 


The United States has been a member of 
the ILO for almost 20 years. Until very re- 
cently United States employer delegates and 
their official advisers have cooperated rather 
harmoniously with the delegates and ad- 
visers of labor and the Government, and 
have seemed to be enthusiastic in their sup- 
port: of the ILO program. During the past 
few years, however, some of our employer 
representatives have been carrying on a pub- 
lic campaign designed to undermine the con- 
fidence of the American people in ILO. They 
have persistently played into the hands of 
American isolationists by raising the fear 
that ILO conventions (i. e., treaties) will be 
used under the treaty power of the Federal 
Government as a means of bypassing Con- 
gress and invading the rights of the various 
States. 

This little bugaboo was effectively disposed 
of by George P. Delaney, international repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of La- 
bor, in the course of his official report to 
the 1951 AFL convention in San Francisco. 
“This whole argument,” he says, “that the 
Federal Government is going to be able to 
do by treaty what it cannot do by legislation 
is nonsense. It is based on the ridiculous 
premise that the President can persuade two- 
thirds of the Senate to do someting by 
treaty which a simple majority of the two 
Houses of Congress would not approve as 
legislation. Furthermore, it completely over- 
looks the fact that subsequent legislation 
could override any treaty, and that Congress 
can at any time reverse by legislation any 
action which has been taken by treaty.” 

Some employer representatives are also 
charging—and this brings us to the very 
heart of the matter—that the ILO is sociale 
istic. One of them, William L. McGrath, 
ILO adviser to Charles P. McCormick, em- 
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ployer delegate on the United States delega- 
tion, has even gone so far as to suggest that 
all the nonemployer members of recent 
United States delegations to the ILO are in 
favor of state socialism. “In the case of 
the United States and Canada,” he writes, 
under the auspices of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, “the Government 
delegates sent to the conference merely re- 
fiect, to all intents and purposes, the domi- 
nance of the labor influence in our present 
respective administrations and go right down 
the line of state socialism. They, too, along 
with labor delegates from the United States 
and Canada apparently join in the assump- 
tion that nothing can -be effective save 
through governmental regulation and con- 
trol.” 
* * * * s 

It is not at all surprising that there should 
be differences of opinion among the em- 
ployer, labor, and Government members of 
United States delegations to the ILO. It is 
surprising, however, that one of the employer 
representatives should stoop so low as to 
suggest that all of the nonemployer dele- 
gates are in favor of socialism. That’s pretty 
cheap stuff. 

It is also surprising that so many of the 
employer delegates and employer advisers in 
recent years have come from “open shop” 
companies. Mr. McGrath’s firm is non- 
union; so is Mr. McCormick’s. Mr. McCor- 
mick happens to be a personal friend of ours 
but we cannot help but wonder what the 
rest of the delegates to the ILO must think 
when they see American industry represented 
at a “labor” conference by employers who 
themselves are not dealing with unions. To 
say the very least, such employers—whatever 
personal qualifications they may possess— 
are not truly representative of American in- 
dustry at the present time. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the calling of the roll be rescinded. 
and that further proceedings under the 
order be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH, RATHER THAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Votes in Research,” 
which appears in the Farm Journal for 
April 1952. 

This editorial points out that if the 
United States had appropriated $5,000,-. 
090 in 1929, when the foot-and-mouth 
disease first appeared in the United 
States, the expenditure of this sum would 
have built an animal-disease laboratory. 
We did not do this, but, instead, spent 
$123,000,000 to combat this disease in 
Mexico, when it appeared there a few 
years ago. 

It is my belief that we should get back 
to fundamentals in assisting the agricul- 
ture, and should provide adequate in- 
formation and research, rather than 
millions of dollars for suicidies. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial referred to may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

VOTES IN RESEARCH 


If the foot-and-mouth disease outbreak 
spreads widely from Saskatchewan, where it 
has started only 70 miles from the United 
States border, the consequences can be na- 

ionally disastrous. 

But something good can come from it, too, 
if farmers now act vigorously. 

The disease was last found in the United 
States in 1929, when there was a small out- 
break in California. At that time $5,000,000 
would have built a magnificent national ani- 
mal-disease laboratory. A million a year 
since then would have maintained and oper- 
ated it. The total cost over somewhat 
more jhan 20 years might have reached 
625,000,000. 

Long before this, such a laboratory might 
and probably would have produced either a 
preventive or a cure for foot-and-mouth di- 
sease, 

We did not put up the laboratory. But 
when foot-and-mouth disease broke out in 
Mexico we spent, not $25,000,000, but $123,- 
000,000, to combat the disease there, and to 
keep it from crossing into the United States. 
That is to say, we poured out about five 
times as many dollars. And still we do not 
know enough about the disease to control it, 
certainly, by any other method than by 
shooting the livestock. 

Even though the Saskatcoewan outbreak 
does not spread far, the danger will always 
remain. An uncontrollable foot-and-mouth 
epidemic could be a major disaster. 

The sensible conclusion is inescapable; 
build now the animal-disease laboratory 
which should have been built in 1929. 

“Research makes no votes,” may explain 
why Congress has not done well at support- 
ing research, nor even at keeping its prom- 
ises to support research. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress adopted a 
program which authorized additions to ag- 
ricultural research funds that were to be 

- stepped up each year until by now the an- 
nual addition was to have been $61,000,000. 
Actually, the most ever appropriated for any 
one year has been $19,000,000 over the funds 
authorized by previous acts. 

Subsequent Congresses were dominated by 
the same kinds of short-sighted majorities 
which in 20 years spent more than $20,000,- 
000,000 for politically tinged subsidies. These 
were designed to produce votes, but did 
nothing fundamental. No effective insist- 
ence for research has come from the Presi- 
dent, and not enough from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Not only has the $61,000,000 pledge not 
been redeemed, but the amounts now avail- 
able have lost buying power. Agriculture, 
therefore, now has less Federal research sup- 
port than it had 10 years ago. (If $19,000,- 
000 seems like a lot, it is less than one-fifti- 
eth of one billion, less than one-thousandth 
of $20,000,000,000.) And research is among 
the few public expenditures which produce 
new tax money for the Federal Treasury. 

It is hardly to be hoped that the pres- 
ent politically minded administration and 
Congress will show the foresight to build an 
animal-disease laboratory, or to adopt an 
adequate research program. It might help 
farmers and their organizations to let 1952’s 
candidates discover that there are votes in 
research, by changing the administration, 


rr 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
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provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the issue 
before the Senate in connection with the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILu], on behalf of 
himself and a number of other Senators, 
is a rather simple one, and should not be 
confused with the issue involved in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20, introduced by 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MaHoney], on behalf of himself and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON]. 

The joint resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Wyoming attempts, by way 
of a compromise, to effect a settlement of 
the so-called tidelands issue, by propos- 
ing that 374% percent of the royalties re- 
ceived from minerals recovered within 
the belt 3 miles seaward from the low- 
tide mark of: any coastal State be as- 
signed to that State. The issue as to 
whether there should be such a compro- 
mise, or whether the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], or the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.L.anp] 
should be approved by the Senate, is 
entirely apart from the issue involved in 
the pending amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama; for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama proposes that the royalties re- 
ceived from these lands, over and above 


the 3744 percent, shall be set aside in. 


a special fund, to be used first of all for 
urgent purposes of national defense, 
and, after that, for purposes of educa- 
tion. A determination, or at least a rec- 
ommendation as to what method should 
be employed for the use of these funds 
for educational purposes, is left to be 
made by a committee or a commission, 
for which the amendment makes pro- 
vision. So that the criginal issue in the 
O’Mahoney resolution is not presently 
before the Senate. The issue is simply 
whether a portion of the revenue shall 
be set aside and assigned as a reserve 
onefit for education. 

That principle, Mr. President, is one 
which the Congress and the country have 
long recognized. Reference has already 
been made this afternoon by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] to 
the fact that in 1862 the Morrill Act 
was passed. It was signed by Abraham 
Lincoln. That act recognized the Fed- 
eral interest in education, and it pro- 
vided the authority under which grants 
have been made to the various States for 
educational purposes. The act was 
passed at a time when the country was 
involved in a severe struggle; and, de- 
spite the demands for money for defense 
at that time, it was recognized that it 
was a part of sound national economy to 
encourage education. 

My interest in this proposition runs 
back several years. In the House of 
Representatives, on the 25th of April, 
1949, about 3 years ago, I introduced 
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House bill 4317, entitled “A bill to es- 
tablish a Federal waterlands reserve, and 
to provide for aid to the public schools 
with a portion of receipts therefrom.” 
In this Capitol, in Statuary Hall, each 
State of the Union may place statues of 
outstanding characters in its history. 
My State of South Dakota has at least 
one such statue there today. It is a 
statue to the memory of Gen. William 
H. H. Beadle. It is a replica of one in 
my State capitol. In my State, also, one 
of the State teachers’ colleges is named 
the General Beadle State Teachers Col- 
lege. The acts of the State of South 
Dakota in placing the statue in the State 
capitol, in placing a replica in Statuary 
Hall, and in naming one of our teachers’ 
colleges in memory of Gen. William H. H. 
Beadle grow out of the fact that General 
Beadle was the author of the provision 
in the enabling act which was passed 
by the Congress of the United States 
that in the lands now embraced within 
the States of Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
there should be reserved certain acre- 
ages of land for the common schools of 
those States, and that those lands should 
never be sold for less than $10 per acre. 
I recall that when I was a student in 
the schools of South Dakota, a campaign 
was conducted, in which school children 
were invited to contribute their dimes, 
their nickels, and their pennies to place 
that first statue in the State capitol; 
and the cry which was dinned into our 
ears at that time was, “For General 
Beadle—he saved the school lands of 
South Dakota.” Those same words ap- 
pear on the statue in Statuary Hall. So 
that from the time I was a boy in the 
common schools of South Dakota, Mr. 
President, until now, there has been 
Crilled into me a respect for those who 
sought to reserve lands for purposes of 
education. So, in addition to what the 
Congress has done by the enactment of 
the Morrill Act and acts amendatory or 
supplementary thereto, in my own State 
of South Dakota we have long recog- 
nized that in a country where so much 
depends upon the information of the 
citizen for the success of the kind of 
government we have, it is a sound prin- 
ciple of national economy to reserve cer- 
tain lands or certain endowments for 
the common schools of the country and 
the State, and for the secondary schools 
and for the colleges. There are there- 
fore written into the Enabling Act of 
South Dakota and into our State con- 
stitution provisions for the preservation 
of those lands. Hence, Mr. President, 
when this issue regarding the possibility 
of recovery of substantial revenues from 
the mineral resources of the lands out- 
side the States has come before the 
country, naturally my interest has 
turned to the possibility of the creation 
of a reserve from revenues derived from 
such resources for the purposes of edu- 
cation. Hence, in 1949, I introduced 
House bill 4317, to establish a Federal 
water-lands reserve, and to provide for 
aid to the public schools with a portion 
of the receipts therefrom. Admittedly 
the term “Federal water lands” was a 
phrase designed to suggest to whoever 
might read the bill, that it was proposed 
to take the lands which were under water, 
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and make of them a Federal reserve for 
educational purposes. 

Personally, it has seemed to me that 
the so-called tidelands issue has resulted 
from a confusion of the question of own- 
ership with the question of jurisdiction. 
Every State in the Union, I assume, at 
some time or other has had, and prob- 
ably most of them now have, State own- 
ership of some lands; but there has also 
been Federal ownership of lands within 
the jurisdiction of those States. If it 
were clearly recognized by the people of 
the country that, whatever may be the 
jurisdiction of a State, there can he 
within that jurisdiction Federal owner- 
ship of lands, much of the confusion over 
the so-called tidelands issue might 
have been averted. 

But there is confusion on the subject; 
there have been substantial differences 
of opinion; and so the joint resolution 
reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has proposed to re- 
solve that problem by something in the 
nature of a compromise. And now, to 
that we have in the pending amendment, 
as there was in the bill which I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
3 years ago, the suggestion that a por- 
tion of the revenues from those lands, 
for which ownership of the Federal Gov- 
ernment might be established, should be 
assigned to educational purposes. 

House bill 4317 received some atten- 
tion at the time it was introduced, but 
did not receive action. After I became a 
Member of the Senate, Mr. President, I 
reintroduced the bill and it became Sen- 
ate bill 1090. It was introduced in the 
Senate in the Eighty-second Congress on 
the 9th of March, 1951, a little over a 
year ago. In the original bill, House bill 
4317, I proposed using the formula which 
had been used in the so-called Federal- 
aid-to-education bill which was passed 
by the Senate but was not acted upon by 
the House, and which set up a formula 
for the distribution of revenues among 
the several States for educational pur- 
poses. That formula, however, was open 
to the suggestion, if not to the criticism, 
that it was somewhat complicated, that 
it perhaps laid the ground work for the 
possible establishment of certain regu- 
lations which would impose upon the 
States the views of some bureaucrat in 
the Federal Government as to how the 
money should actually be distributed 
among the States and expended within 
the States. Consequently, when a year 
ago I introduced the bill in the Senate 
as Senate bill 1090 I changed the for- 
mula and proposed the one which has 
been used in my own State for the dis- 
tribution of funds we have available for 
purposes of education in the common 
schools, which is per capita distribution 
based upon a census of the children of 
school age. That formula has worked 
successfully in my State, and the reve- 
nues which have been received from the 
common school endowment funds and 
from other funds assigned to the same 
purpose are distributed among the 
schools of the State on a per capita basis. 

When the Commitee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in its wisdom and as 
the result of considerable debate and 
discussion, and possibly compromise, 
reported Senate Joint Resolution 20, it 
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seemed to me, Mr. President, that the 
position of the committee brought the 
broad question before the Senate and 
afforded opportunity for the offering of 
amendments which would provide that 
certain portions of the revenue should 
go for the purpose of schools. 

The very able Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt] has associated with the 
amendment which he introduced many 
other Members of the Senate, and I was 
happy to associate myself with it. 

I am not offering at tris time the 
amendment which I have had placed on 
the table for reference by Members of 
the Senate. Depending upon develop- 
ments in the Senate, I may offer it at 
a later time, but not while the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama is 
pending to which I subscribed my name 
and to which I gave my whole-hearted 
support. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama adopts the principle 
of Federal aid to education recognized 
in the Morrill Act of 1862, whereby most 
of the States not members of the Original 
Thirteen Colonies had been admitted 
and wherein they were assigned certain 
public lands for educational purposes, 
and proposes that the proceeds over and 
above 3714 percent provided for by the 
O’Mahoney resolution be assigned during 
this emergency for national defense pur- 
poses, and afterwards for educational 
purposes. 

It is difficult for me to see why there 
should be much opposition to the amend- 
ment. Admittedly, the fate of ‘the 
amendment will rest with the adoption 
of the basic resolution which the Senate 
may favor. If by any chance either of 
the substitute proposals should be ac- 
cepted in place of the O’Mahoney reso- 
lution, I hope that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama will adapt his 
amendment and offer it to either of those 
substitutes, if the parliamentary situa- 
tion permits, so that whatever may be 
the result when final action is taken by 
the Senate, we shall provide at least 
that the royalties from the lands lying 
beyond the so-called State boundaries, 
or, even better from my point of view, 
lying beyond the 1-mile limit, in the 
amount as provided in the amendment, 
shall be assigned to education purposes. 
If either of the substitutes shall be 
agreed to, I hope that it will carry an 
amendment providing that the royalties 
even beyond the 1-mile limit shall be 
assigned to education. Whether it be 
the O’Mahoney, the Connally, or the 
Holland measure that is adopted, let 
us assign some of the royalties to the 
cause of education. 

If, by any chance, the Hill amendment 
should not be adopted, I may offer my 
amendment which uses the per capita 
figure, but uses it in lesser amount. 
That amendment suggests that 1214 per- 
cent of the royalties within the 3-mile 
limit and 50 percent of the balance 
should be assigned to educational pur- 
poses. 

Mr. President, in concluding, let me 
urge that every Member of the Senate, 
before the vote is taken, keep clearly in 
mind two simple propositions: First, 
that in the vote on the pending amend- 
ment we are not deciding the issue as 
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to whether the lands shall be assigned to 
the States or to the Federal Govern- 
ment; we are simply considering the 
principle that a certain part of the roy- 
alties shall be assigned to education. 
Whatever basic bill we consider, let us 
consider the educational feature. If the 
Senate wishes to substitute either the 
Connally or the Holland amendment, let 
us consider the educational principle as 
applied to the portion of the lands be- 
yond the 3-mile limit, out to the Conti- 
nental Shelf, so that whatever action is 
finally taken the Senate will recognize 
the interest of the Federal Government 
in common-school ‘education, and de- 
termine that in connection with a re- 
source where we have an opportunity to 
be creative, we shall take action which 
will benefit the common schools of the 
country for all time to come. Let not 
the Senate of the United States, at a 
time when we had an opportunity to do 
something for education, be recreant in 
taking advantage of the opportunity. 
I yield the floor, Mr. President. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIR BASES IN NORTH 
AFRICA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate is aware of the dis- 
tressing facts recently uncovered by the 
Senate Preparedness Committee on the 
construction of air bases in north Africa. 
As I stated a few days ago, the project 
has been a flagrant example of waste cf 
the taxpayer’s money. 

Secretary of the Army Frank Pace is 
moving rapidly to halt the inexcusably 
wasteful practices. I would like to ac- 
quaint the Senate with the steps that he 
is taking. 

A few days ago, I inserted in the REc- 
orD a letter from Secretary Pace. In 
that letter he described the personnel 
shake-up that had been ordered already 
and promised to take further steps to 
recover whatever money has been spent 
improperly. 

He has not stopped with promises. 

On Tuesday, Army officials met with 
representatives of the contractors. The 
constructors group was given 2 weeks in 
which to answer the sworn testimony 
presented before the Preparedness Com- 
mittee. 

In connection with that meeting, the 
Army prepared an analysis of the testi- 
mony. A number of the major charges 
were itemized point by point and given 
to the contractors’ representatives. 

I have read the analysis carefully and 
consider it a good presentation of the 
questions raised. Therefore, for the in- 
formation of the Congress, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Subject: Alleged deficiencies and waste in 
connection with construction of air 
bases, French Morocco. 

The following are selected items from the 
testimony thus far taken before the Lyndon 
Johnson Preparedness Subcommittee: 

A. PAYMENT OF EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR LOCAL 

PURCHASES AND SERVICES 

1. It was charged that cable was purchased 

by Atlas from Levi Sousson at exorbitant 
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prices ranging up to 200 to 300 percent above 
normal market price. (Cassidy deposition, 
pp. 11-14.) 

2. It was alleged that floor panels and tent 
frames were purchased from Germaine- 
Milan, who was high bidder, and that in an 
allocation of the order a larger number was 
allocated to this company rather than to 
the lower bidders. It was charged that all 
required floor panels could have been ob- 
tained from the three lower bidders and that 
Germaine-Milan was given subcontract for 
footings when it was known that he was 
a middleman and would have to subcontract 
the work. (Cassidy deposition, pp. 15-18.) 

3. It was charged that eggs were pur- 
chased in large quantities at 15 francs per 
egg when retail price was 12 francs per egg. 
(Cassidy deposition, p. 5.) 

4. It was alleged that Atlas failed to seek 
or obtain discounts on local purchases, al- 
though vendors were giving such discounts 
to others. (Cassidy deposition, pp. 5-6.) 


B. CHARGES THAT PERSONNEL OF ATLAS ACCEPTED 
KICK-BACKS AND ENGAGED IN COLLUSIVE 
PRACTICES WITH VENDORS TO DETRIMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT'S INTERESTS 


1. Bartells, assistant superintendent of 
construction, sought bribe from Meffre & Co. 
as a condition to receiving Government busi- 
ness. This person convicted. Allegation 
made that Germaine-Milan was also im- 
plicated. Further, Atlas purchasing depart- 
ment personnel admitted to receipt of com- 
missions for vendors, (Cassidy deposition, 
pp. 19-22.) 

2. It was alleged that middleman (Cahill) 
was used on purchases from vendor. Indica- 
tion given that vendor was told by Hillman, 
Atlas employee, to raise purchase price of 
Jony water 10 percent to take care of com- 
mission. (Cassidy deposition, p. 24.) 

3. It was alleged that local hires (Arabs) 
were required to pay sum of money to obtain 
jobs. It was alleged that Atlas did not make 
good its promise to post signs and have in- 
terpreters explain payment for jobs not 
necessary. (Cassidy deposition, pp. 25-27.) 


C. TIMEKEEPING—CONDITIONS AT THE SITE 


1, It was alleged that brassing-in by work- 
ers was not introduced until September 1, 
” 1951, and, except for a foreman’s report, no 
checking of men in the field in the morning 
or afternoon was made by time checkers until 
December 15, 1951. (Cassidy deposition, pp. 
27-29. 

2. iiesiiea that laxity of control over 
workmen at projects has resulted in a high 
incidence of loafing, drinking, and sleeping 
during working hours. (Cassidy deposition, 
pp. 30-32.) 

3. Reports made by internal audit unit of 
Atlas indicate no firing although this matter 
was brought to the attention of Atlas super- 
intendents. (Balwan-Brewer, pp. 963-965.) 


D. TERMINATION OF KEY PERSONNEL 


1. It was alleged that five successive for- 
eign business managers were employed by 
Atlas since commencement of project and 
that persons holding this position and other 
high officials were discharged and declared 
surplus when they should have been ter- 
minated for other causes. (Cassidy deposi- 
tion, pp. 33-34.) 


E. PROPERTY ACCOUNTS, CONTROLS, AND 
PROCEDURES 


1. It was alleged that Atlas prepared re- 
ceiving reports from invoices and that no 
more than 35-40 tallies were prepared on 
approximately 1,000 local shipments. (Cas- 
sidy deposition, p. 67.) 

2. It was alleged that stock records at the 
various projects were not up to date and 
could not be reconstructed since there had 
been no records of receipt of purchases, no 
such records having been maintained from 
February to June 1951. (Cassidy deposition, 
pp. 50-51.) 
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8. Controls of inventory were either non- 
existent or in very poor condition. Atlas 
requisitions were prepared without adequate 
screening and many items marked not in 
stock were in stock. (Balwan-Brewer, pp. 
975-977.) 

4. It was alleged that with the exception 
of one installation no short or damage re- 
ports had been prepared and at that installa- 
tion such reports were prepared only during 
survey period. (Colonel Reed, p. 1110.) 

5. Allegations were made of pilfering of 
tools, equipment, and materials in the stag- 
ing area. (Balwan-Brewer, p. 957.) The 
indicated loss is estimated at approximately 
$2,000,000 to $10,000,000 over a period of 10 
months. (Balwan-Brewer, pp. 1005-1007.) 
A major cause of this condition is alleged to 
be due to a lack of sufficient personnel and 
the presence of untrained personnel. (Colo- 
nel Reed, p. 1111.) 


F. HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. It is alleged that Atlas permits de- 
pendents of its employees to be given med- 
ical treatment without charge. (Cassidy 
deposition, p. 54.) 2 


G. INADEQUACY OF CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
USE OF EXCESS LABOR 


1. It was alleged that Atlas did not prop- 
erly erect prefabricated buildings as evi- 
denced from experience in assembling 
Dallas huts. (Balwan-Brewer, p. 950.) 

2. Plumbing work at the airmen’s quarters 
Sidi Slimane was unsatisfactory basically 
because of lack of proper type of plumbing 
fittings. Ultimately it was necessary to re- 
place with better plumbing. (Balwan- 
Brewer, pp. 956-957.) 

3. It was alleged that Atlas employed an 
excess number of men on the job as plumb- 
ers, primarily in connection with pipeline, 
and that these men were not qualified for 
the job. (Connolly, p. 783.) Further al- 


leged that James Anderson, Atlas super- 


intendent for POL, was unqualified, all his 
previous experience having been as a car- 
penter and concrete-form builder. (Con- 
nolly, p. 784.) 

4. Atlas’ safety record is indicated to be 
very bad, there being a loss of 49,733 man- 
days due to accidents. Violation of Corps 
of Engineers safety regulations in the han- 
dling of dynamite with evidence indicating 
directive of district engineer ignored. (Bal- 
wan-Brewer, pp. 999-1001.) 


H. REFUSAL OF ATLAS TO COMPLY WITH 
SPECIFICATIONS 


It was alleged that Atlas deliberately dis- 
regarded the specification requirements for 
construction of subgrade for runway at Sidi 
Slimane and continued to ignore daily pro- 
test of architect-engineer representative. 
(Simons, pp. 554-555.) 

2. It was alleged that Atlas mixed the 
aggregate and asphalt in improper propor- 
tions, using two or three times more asphalt 
than was indicated by the specifications. 
(Wise, p. 726.) 


I. PROCUREMENT PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 
IN NEW YORK OFFICE OF ATLAS 


1. Specifications: 

(a) It was alleged that vendors were per- 
mitted to determine the specification from 
which Atlas would purchase its material 
and equipment, thus ignoring the function 
of the Atlas engineering department in the 
development of specifications. (Leahy, pp. 
990-902, 911-913.) 

(b) Due to changes in specifications 
brought about by vendors the specifications 
became restrictive to the point of setting up 
sole source of supply. (Leahy, p. 904.) 

(c) It was alleged that an administrative 
clerk in charge of the control desk revised 
specifications prepared by the engineering 
department although this person lacked 
qualifications for ‘such purpose. (Leahy, pp. 
893-900.) 
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(d) It was alleged that a buyer in the pur- 
chasing department called vendors to fur- 
nish specifications on items that Atlas was 
required to purchase. (Leahy, pp. 905-906). 

(e) It was alleged that a great deal of 
equipment and material purchased did not 
conform to specifications and that there was 
indication that such materials could not be 
used without material alteration. (Leahy, 
p. 934.) 

(f) It was alleged that specifications were 
ignored in thé procurement of steel hangar 
from Pacific Iron & Steel Co. (Leahy, pp. 871- 
878.) It was further alleged that competi- 
tion was eliminated; that the contract was 
let on a square-foot basis as against lump- 
sum or tonnage basis, that such pricing was 
unorthodox and that this requirement could 
have been met from sources located on the 
east coast. (Leahy, pp. 879, 917, 919.) 

2. Procurement in excess of requirements: 
(a) It was alleged that Mr. Sherfey, Atlas pro- 
curement director, ignored a directive of the 
district engineer to reduce by 11 the number 
of fuel-storage tanks on order. (Leahy, pp. 
884-891.) 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the rolh 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Cain 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Case 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Duff 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 


Hayden 
Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Millikin 
Monroney 
Moody 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 
Jenner Robertson 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Johnston, S.C. Seaton 
Kem Smathers 
Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Knowland Sparkman 
Langer Stennis 
Lehman Thye 
Long Tobey 
Magnuson Underwood 
Martin Watkins 
Maybank Welker 
McCarran Wiley 
McCarthy Williams 
McClellan Young 
Gillette McFarland 

Green McKellar 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
Hill amendment, which I ask to have 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, is 
there any time limitation on debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is not limited. 


Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 

Ives 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to 
make a brief statement explanatory of 
my amendment, 

This amendment represents only per- 
fecting language. It is completely in 
accord with the intention of the original 
language of the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HI] as the senior Senator from Nevada 
understands that intention. 

The present language of the new sub- 
section (2) which the Hill amendment 
would insert appears to be susceptible 
of possible misconstruction. There is a 
latent ambiguity in the provision re- 
specting time, namely, during the pres- 
ent national emergency and until the 
Congress shall otherwise provide. 

It is not clear whether this time limi- 
tation applies to the placing of moneys 
in a special account in the treasury, or 
the use of funds in such special account 
for urgent developments essential to the 
national defense and security. In the 
opinion of the Senator from Nevada the 
Jatter is the correct interpretation. The 
amendment to the amendment which I 
am now proposing would eliminate any 
ambiguity on this point and make it 
clear that the moneys are to go into a 
special fund and remain in that fund, 
subject to the will of the Congress; and 
that moneys from that fund are to be 
used only for such urgent developments, 
essential to the national defense and 
national security, as the Congress shall 
determine and provide, during the period 
of the national emergency; and there- 
after shall be used only for such grants 
to States, in aid of primary, secondary, 
and higher education, as the Congress 
shall determine and provide. 

The amendatory language which I am 
proposing does not contain a double lim- 
itation on the duration of the national 
emergency, since the Congress now has 
the power to terminate that emergency, 
and since it is inconceivable that Con- 
gress will at any future time divest itself 
of that power. Also, since the moneys in 
the special fund, in the event the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama should be adopted, will remain 
subject to the will of the Congress, it 
would be entirely within the power of 
the Congress to restrict the use of such 
moneys to urgent developments essen- 
tial to the national defense and national 
security, even after the expiration of 
any so-called period of emergency. 

Without any further explanation, be- 
cause I do not feel that any further ex- 
planation is necessary, I submit the 
amendment for a vote of the Senate. 

I understand there is a probability 
that a vote will be taken tomorrow. I 
think the author of the amendment 
should give consideration to my sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to my friend from Nevada 
that I am very much interested in what 
he has said and that I shall certainly ex- 
amine his amendment very carefully, 
a in mind the statement made by 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak very briefly on the pending 
legislation, particularly the Hill amend- 
ment. A short time before Harold Ickes 
died I had the privilege and honor of 


appearing with him on a radio program. 
I have before me a copy of the radio 
script of the broadcast, and I desire par- 
ticularly to read into the Recorp the 
part of the transcript which deals with 
what Mr. Ickes had to say. 

As has been stated several times on 
the floor of the Senate, Mr. Ickes was 
Secretary of the Interior at the time 
when the so-called tidelands oil question 
first came before the Senate. Origi- 
nally, as every Senator knows, Mr. Ickes 
held that the oil belonged to the States 
bordering upon the water. Later he 
changed his mind and instigated the ac- 
tion brought by the Attorney General of 
the United States, which is commonly 
known as the case of United States ver- 
sus California. 

In the radio interview, which was 
held approximately 4 weeks before his 
untimely death, Mr. Ickes said: 


Oil in quantity is being extracted every 
day from offshore lands that, according to 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the United States of America against 
California, belongs to the people of the 
whole United States—to all of them and not 
merely to those of California. The law is 
the same with respect to the offshore lands 
of Texas and Louisiana. There is also good 
reason to believe that beyond the 3-mile 
limit within which the tidelands lie and well 
out toward the edge of the Continental 
Shelf, especially in the Pacific Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico, there are very large and 
rich deposits of oil. Tidelands oil is oil lying 
within the strip seaward of the shore line, 
that is exposed at low tide. I prefer to call 
it offshore oil, which would include all of 
the ofl between dry land and the edge of 
the Continental Shelf. 

. . s s s 

Until the Supreme Court spoke, California, 
Louisiana, and Texas claimed substantial 
interest in offshore oil. There was some con- 
fusion in California as to Just what would 
be the outside boundary of its offshore belt. 
Texas at first claimed ownership out to 27 
miles beyond dry land, but in 1947 it began 
to assert ownership to the edge of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. Louisiana by statute claimed 
27 miles. 

* s & . 7 


When I became Secretary of the Interior 
in 1933, I found a fixed conviction that off- 
shore oil belonged to the dominating States. 
I began to doubt this. At one time, we 
drafted a bill in Interior declaring that title 
to offsuore oil belonged to the United States. 
The Senate, of which my interlocutor (Sen- 
ator Lancer) is one member who believes in 
safeguarding the rights of the people as 
opposed to the encroachments of the cor- 
porations, quickly passed this bill. In the 
House, the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was Hatton Sumners, of Texas. He 
simply put the bill in a pigeonhole of his 
desk and kept it there. He was serving his 
State and not the United States. 


When I began to have my doubts as to 
whether or not the United States might have 
title to this offshore oil, I discussed it with 
President Roosevelt. In 1944, at my sug- 
gestion, he authorized Attorney General Bid- 
dle to file a suit against California. After 
President Truman succeeded, he also author- 
ized a suit which was started in the United 
States District Court of the southern dis- 
trict of California. I had wanted it filed as 
an original suit in the Supreme Court, as it 
was possible to do so under the United States 
Constitution. When Tom Clark succeeded 
Francis Biddle as Attorney General, I sug- 
gested to him that he dismiss the pending 
suit and file an original one in the Supreme 
Court. 
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The suit was filed. 


The California decision held that the 
United States had paramount rights and in- 
terests in and to offshore oil lands. This 
meant that those operating under State 
leases were trespassers and that the State 
leases were null and void. It also meant that 
all of the people of the United States, re- 
gardless of whether they lived in California, 
or North Dakota, or Idaho, or Arkansas, Or 
New Hampshire, or any of the States in the 
Union, including the Territories and posses- 
sions, have an equity in this oil. And they 
will continue to have this equity unless Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, whom the people 
of the United States have sent to Congress 
to serve the interest of all the people, suc- 
ceed in doing what some of them want to 
do; namely, pass legislation quitclaiming 
these lands to the States off of whose shores 
these rich properties lie. 


When I asked Mr. Ickes about the 
declaration involving the tidelands off 
the coasts of Texas and Louisiana, he 
replied: . 

The Louisiana decision was on all fours 
with the previous one affecting California. 
There is some variation between the Texas 
decision and that involving California, but 
the results were the same. The people were 
declared by the Court to own the offshore 
oil lands. 


Mr. Ickes continued as follows: 

The average royalty to the United States 
on oil captured on the public domain is 
124% percent a barrel, which is altogether 
too low. Louisiana gets 12%, percent a bar- 
rel plus a bonus. In California, the average 
is 24 percent, and in Texas it is 1244 percent. 
Compare these royalties with what King ibn- 
Saud of Saudi Arabia gets on the very large 
production from that country by an Ameri- 
can oil company, the Arabian-American. In 
addition to taxes and certain allowances for 
customs, King ibn-Saud gets 50 percent of 
the net profits. The United States Govern- 
ment just hates to tax the oil companies at 
their real worth. It prefers to tax the farm- 
er, the working man, the small-business man. 


Mr. President, I may say that in my 
experience as a United States Senator 
during the past 11 years, I do not think 
I ever ran across a case in which a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet made a 
better fight for all the people of the 
United States than did the late Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold Ickes, in trying 
to protect all the people of the United 
States in connection with leases by the 
States bordering on these oil lands, 
which, as he said, brought in very small 
amounts, as compared with what the 
United States Government should have 
received. 

I asked Mr. Ickes: 

In your opinion, should these royalties go 
to all the States in the Union, or just to 
those three States? 


Mr. Ickes replied: 


In my opinion, they should go to all of 
the States in the Union in proportion to 
population and need. They should also be 
increased. 


Then I asked Mr. Ickes: 


In your opinion, should this money be used 
for school purposes? 


Mr. Ickes replied: 


By all means, this money should be so 
used. I have been advocating such a use 
for some time. The need for maintaining 
and improving our educational facilities for 
our children is great in every State, and 
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growing. By devoting this money to educa- 
tion, the people would be able to improve 
their schools without having to go any deeper 
into their own pockets. I cannot see how 
any Member of Congress could think for a 
minute of taking from the people what the 
Supreme Court has said is theirs, and giving 
it all to the oil profiteers and a handful of 
States. 


I asked Mr. Ickes: 


What is your opinion of the present pend- 
ing amendment introduced by Senator 
O’MAHONEY? 


Mr. Ickes replied: 


I am not in favor of this joint resolution. 
It is a booby trap. If adopted, it would have 
just about the same effect as the quitclaim 
bill vetoed by President Truman would have 
had. It would ignore the equities of appli- 
cants who file for leases under the Federal 
law and favor the trespassers operating un- 
der invalid State leases. 


Then I asked Mr. Ickes: 


What were your recommendations as Sec- 
retary of the Interior? 


Mr. Ickes replied: 


I made no recommendation with reference 
to the possible use of the proceeds from these 
offshore oil deposits, because I had resigned 
before the California decision had been 
handed down. 


I then asked Mr. Ickes this question: 


Who in your opinion is fighting this battle, 
the oil companies or the three States in- 
volved? 


Mr. Ickes replied: 


It is the oil interests principally, and, of 
course, the gas interests. They are trying 
to filch these rich properties from the people, 
And they are making the fight just as dirty 
as the ingenuity of hired smearers can de- 
vise. They are spending lots of money. They 
ought to be made to disclose how much 
money they are spending and how they are 
spending it. If the people of the whole coun- 
try lose their offshore oil to the Standard 
Oil Co. of California and others, your State 
of North Dakota, Senator LaNGER, would be so 
far on the outside that it would not even 
be looking inside because of the distance. 


Mr. President, I may add that what 
the late Secretary of the Interior said 
about the State of North Dakota is true 
of every other State, as well. 

Mr. Ickes also said: 


The fact that you are participating in this 
discussion this afternoon shows that you 
know what is involved in the proposition to 
despoil the people of the richest heritage 
that has come their way since the founding 
of this country. This proposed steal is the 
greatest in American history, and I suspect 
that this means in all history. We Amer- 
icans have been notorious for our waste and 
our extravagance, but up to this time no one 
has had the effrontery to propose to sand- 
bag us for $38,400,000,000 in just one single 
holdup. The Senators from the less pros- 
perous and oilless States should realize that 
this issue, sooner or later, will come home to 
roost if they persist in supporting legisla- 
tion depriving the citizens of their own States 
of financial benefits that would accrue to 
them, to their schools, or otherwise, from 
rich oil deposits given to all of us by a gen- 
erous providence without its costing a single 
taxpayer so much as 1 cent. 


Mr. President, if there is any legisla- 
tion at all with which I am thoroughly 
familiar, it is the legislation involving 
tidelands oil. I was on the Judiciary 
Committee when this question was first 
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brought to the attention of that commit- 
tee. At that time we were decidedly in 
the minority. At that time the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, ap- 
peared before the committee, and went 
into great detail regarding this matter. 
Among those who appeared on behalf of 
the Federal Government was former 
United States Senator Watson, of Indi- 
ana. 

Because we were in the minority, as I 
have said, the bill finally was reported 
to the full Committee on the Judiciary. 

In order to give the Senate an idea of 
what one of the leading newspapers of 
an inland State thinks about this pro- 
posed legislation, let me read at this 
time an editorial which appeared in the 
Bismarck Tribune on August 4, 1951. 
The editorial is entitled “Tidelands Oil 
Hits Road Block,” and reads as follows: 

TIDELANDs Or Hits Roap BLock 


The House of Representatives, as was to 
be expected, has passed a bill which would 
give to five coastal States title to submerged 
oil lands off their shores. 

If Washington signs are correct, the Sen- 
ate will follow suit; and then the President 
will veto the. bill, which in the opinion of 
many people is exactly what he should do if 
he wants to act in the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Thus, there is every indication that the 
present impasse in the dispute of tidelands 
oil ownership will continue. It isn’t likely 
that there will be enough pro-States owner- 
ship votes to pass the bill over the President’s 
veto. 

The fight to take ownership of the tide- 
lands oil away from the United States and 
vest it in a few States is one which the 
coastal States of California, Texas, and 
Louisiana have led. This is bus natural be- 
cause as it stands now whatever oil there is 
in the tidelands belongs to all the people of 
the United States and to all the 48 States. 
If this can be changed, the tidelands oil 
melon can be split among the very few. 

It is a little more difficult to understand 
why there should be support from other 
States for the measure, although injection 
of the much belabored “States’ rights” issue 
has confused some persons. 

It is unfortunate that such a deadlock 
should delay tidelands oil exploration and 
production at a time when threatened loss 
of Iranian oil makes development of new re- 
serves essential. 

At the same time, perhaps it is better to 
have a delay now in the hope that eventually 
Congress can agree on legislation which is in 
the interests of all the States and all the 
people rather than rush through a change 
which is contrary to the country’s welfare. 


Mr. President, former United States 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler was very 
much interested in this issue. When 
Senate bill 246 was before the Senate in 
1949, I submitted to that bill an amend- 
ment. 

The title of the bill was as follows: 

To authorize the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States and Territories in financ- 
ing a minimum foundation education pro- 
gram of public elementary and secondary 
schools and in reducing the inequalities of 
educational opportunities through public 
elementary and secondary schools, for the 
general welfare, and for other purposes. 


Mr. President, in my amendment I 
asked that the money coming from the 
tidelands oil and accruing to the Federal 
Government should be used for the pur- 
pose stated in the title of Senate bill 246. 
I did that away back in May 1949. 


I now ask unanimous consent that 
that amendment be printed at this point 
in the ReEcorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. Lancer on May 
2, 1949, to Senate bill 246 was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill, strike out 
section 8 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 8. The United States Commissioner 
of Education shall cause an audit to be made 
of the expenditures of funds under the act 
by each State educational authority. Such 
audits shall at all times be available for pub- 
lic inspection. If either before or after an 
audit has been made any person shall com- 
plain to the Commissioner that he has rea- 
son to believe that any portion of the funds 
appropriated under this act have been ex- 
pended by any State in a manner contrary 
to the provisions of this act, or have other- 
wise been lost or unlawfully used, the Com- 
missioner shall afford such person a hearing 
on his complaint. If the Commissioner, after 
notice and hearing to the State charged with 
the improper expenditure or loss, upon either 
complaint filed by any person or upon the 
Commissioner’s own complaint, finds that 
any portion of the funds appropriated under 
this act have been expended by any State 
in a manner contrary to the provisions of 
this act, or have otherwise been lost or un- 
lawfully used, an equal amount shall, after 
reasonable notice, be withheld from subse- 
quent payments to any such State unless 
such amount is replaced by such State and 
expended for the purposes originaliy in- 
tended: Provided, That the State educa- 
tional authority shall have the right to ap- 
peal, within 30 days, from the decision of 
the Commissioner to withhold funds to a 
United States district court and such court 
shall have jurisdiction as to both fact and 
law. Any person who has filed a complaint 
before the Commissioner pursuant to this 
section shall likewise have the right to ap- 
peal, within 30 days from the decision of the 
Commissioner not to withhold funds, to a 
United States district court. If the Com- 
missioner fails to provide a hearing on a 
complaint within 3 months after it has been 
filed with him or fails to issue a decision 
within 6 months after the close of the hear- 
ing on such complaint, the person who filed 
the complaint may file a suit in a United 
States district court which shall then try 
the case de novo. In either an appeal from 
a decision of the Commissioner not to with- 
hold funds or a trial de novo of a suit filed 
after the Commissioner has failed to pro- 
ceed to a decision within the time specified, 
if the court finds that any portion of the 
funds appropriated under this act have been 
expended by any State in a manner con- 
trary to the provisions of this act or have 
otherwise been lost or unlawfully used, the 
court shall direct the Commissioner to with- 
hold an equal amount from subsequent pay- 
ments unless such amount is replaced by 
such State and expended for the purposes 
originally intended.” 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, as I 
have said, former Senator Wheeler be- 
came very much interested in that mat- 
ter. Prior to my submission of the 
amendment, he had written a letter, 
dated February 4, 1948, in which he went 
into great detail with the <bject matter 
of the present discussion. 

I may add that during the 24 years that 
Senator Wheeler was a Member of this 
body, he was perhaps as well informed 
on the subject we are now discussing as 
is any Senator on this fioor. I com- 
municated with him and asked him 
whether he would be kind enough to 
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give me his views upon this subject. 
I have his reply, in which he discusses 
the case of United States of America 
against California. I ask unanimous 
consent that former Senator Wheeler’s 
letter be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WasHInNcTON, D. C., February 4, 1948. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In view of the impor- 
tance of the questions raised by your letter 
of January 5, I have delayed replying until 
I was able to give your letter and the en- 
closures full consideration and check up 
again upon the provisions and administra- 
tion of the reclamation laws. 

You enclosed and asked for my comments 
upon a letter to you from the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of North Dakota, a reso- 
lution apparently adopted by the Associa- 
tion of (State) Attorneys General at a con- 
ference in Boston on October 28, 1947, and 
upon a letter dated November 25, 1947, from 
the attorney general of North Dakota to the 
attorney general of Montana. 

The essence of these documents, of course, 
lies in their criticism of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in United 
States v. California ((decided June 23, 1947), 
67 S. Ct. 1658), in which it was decided that 
the marginal sea, consisting of the 3-mile 
strip between low water at low tide and the 
3-mile limit in the Pacific Ocean off the 
coast of California belongs, not to California, 
but to the United States. These State offi- 
cers, and particularly the attorney general 
of North Dakota, appear to be deeply appre- 
hensive of the “dangerous implications” of 
this decision, and they desire congressional 
legislation not only declaring the title to the 
beds of inland waters, such as bays, harbors, 
rivers, and lakes, to be vested in the States 
in which they are situated, but even going 
so far as to provide that the United States 
quitclaim the marginal sea involved in the 
Supreme Court’s decision back to the State 
of California. Such legislation is advocated 
by the attorneys general of the 17 recla- 
mation States (the attorney general of Mon- 
tana apparently being the only dissenter 
from this group), even though this would 
mean a substantial loss to the people of 
these States running into many millions of 
dollars, which would otherwise accrue to the 
reclamation fund by way of Federal oil roy- 
alties from this marginal sea. 

In truth, here is an amazing situation. 
I have carefully studied the arguments of 
the attorney general of North Dakota in an 
effort to find any sound basis for his posi- 
tion which is thus flatly opposed to the vital 
interests of the people of his own State, and 
I must say that I cannot find that his posi- 
tion is supported by a single valid argument. 

The fullest attempted rationalization of 
this officer’s stand is set forth in his letter 
of November 25, 1947, to the Honorable R. V. 
Bottomly, attorney general of the State of 
Montana, and as this letter includes all the 
arguments contained in the other enclosures 
with your letter, I shall confine myself al- 
most entirely to it. Due to the importance 
of this situation, I feel that it could not be 
covered adequately in a brief letter and so, 
with your indulgence, I will undertake to 
discuss his arguments at length. 

There are two handles to his argument, 
mamely, (1) the argument as to the danger- 
ous implications of the Supreme Court’s dee 
cision, and (2) that since the entire reclama- 
tion program is a b.d thing for the reclama- 
tion States, any accruals or additions to the 
reclamation fund resulting from royalties 
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paid for oil extracted from the marginal sea 
would also be a bad thing. 

One might first pose the question as to 
any possible interest a land-locked State, 
like North Dakota, might have in the Su- 
preme Court’s decision that the land under- 
lying the Pacific Ocean belongs to the United 
States rather than the State of California. 
As is declared near the top of page 5 of the 
letter: “North Dakota has no present in- 
terest in the tidelands decision except for 
its dangerous implications.” 

According to the argument, the Supreme 
Court of the United States is bent upon the 
project of progressively impairing the sov- 
ereignty of the States with a view to in- 
creasing correspondingly the powers of the 
Federal Government at their expense. The 
argument clearly implies, if it does not state, 
that it is the ultimate objective of the Su- 
preme Court to destroy the States entirely 
as political entities, or, in any event, so to 
vitiate their independence and sovereignty 
as, in effect, to accomplish the same result. 
Serious charges are made in the alternative 
ei her (1) of the Supreme Court’s lack of 
knowledge of the provisions of the United 
States Constitution and, hence, of its un- 
fitness as a judicial body to pass upon ques- 
tions of the appropriate balance of power 
between the States and the Nation; or (2) 
against the propriety of its motives in that 
it has undertaken by insidious methods to 
flout or circumvent the intention of the 
founding fathers as expressed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Court’s 
decision in United States v. California (so 
goes the argument) is but a further indi- 
cation and corroboration of the thesis that 
the Supreme Court has definitely under- 
taken to destroy the States, and that it can 
be expected to continue in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose as further cases involv- 
ing the sovereignty of the States come before 
it for decision. The Court, it is stated, is 
either ignorant of the provisions of the tenth 
amendment or is deliberately and intention- 
ally proceeding in violation of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States to 
accomplish its design. In view of these fac- 
tors, it can be confidently anticipated that 
the Court will next, and at its first oppor- 
tunity, decide to dispossess or expropriate 
the States of all their mineral lands whether 
or not they are entirely landlocked and lie 
wholly within the States, or are adjacent to 
or underlying the ocean. Consequently, it 
is argued Congress should enact legislation 
which would operate to nullify the Court’s 
decision, both to foreclose and nip in the 
bud, as it were, the Supreme Court’s pur- 
pose to destroy the States and also as a 
rebuke to that body for having proceeded as 
far as it did in the tidelands case toward 
the accomplishment of its design. 

I have tried to express my understanding 
of this argument as objectively as possible, 
and I do not believe I have exaggerated the 
contentions of the attorney general of North 
Dakota. 

On page 2, paragraph (3) he states: 

“In time of war it could commandeer the 
oil in the interest of national defense and 
security. But to say that it may do so ona 
new and absolutely novel rule of property law 
called “a paramount right” or interest in the 
oil underneath this belt of land is an inven- 
tion of the Court to further centralize au- 
thority in the Federal Government, and to di- 
vest the States of property rights that have 
been conceded to them before the formation 
of the Federal Government and since for a 
period of 150 years.” 

At the top of page 3 of his letter, he states: 

“It seems to me that the United States 
Supreme Court in the last few years, espe- 
cially as now constituted, has overlooked the 
principle that the Federal Government de- 
rives its power and authority from the Fed- 
eral Constitution which were delegated to it 
by the sovereign States, and that all power 
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not so delegated resides in the “States respec- 
tively or in the people.” (Art. 10 of the 
United States Constitution.) I respectfully 
submit that the United States Supreme Court 
is not conscious of this article, or if so, it 
is attempting to nullify it by decisions that 
are directly in conflict with its statement.” 

And on page 4, paragraph (9): 

“Either consciously or by subtle indirect 
means, the Federal agencies have gone a long 
ways to reduce our sovereign States from 
their place of prestige, and are helping to 
eliminate them from the original scheme 
of our system. Even the Supreme Court has 
become so imbued with that philosophy that 
it is now aiding that process by its decisions. 

“Perhaps the fact its members owe their 
appointments to political background, that 
resulted therein, makes this inevitable and a 
natural tendency. But regardless, it is away 
from the original concept of our fathers, and 
I, for one, am not going to concede that the 
framework of the Constitution creating the 
sovereign States within a sovereign Union, 
the Union existing by virtue of the delegated 
powers granted in the Federal Constitution, 
is an outmoded and outworn theory of gov- 
ernment.” 

Further, at page 4, paragraph (10): 

“It may be that the effort will be like at- 
tempting to halt a huge rock rolling down 
a steep hill after it has gained considerable 
momentum. Yet the States must do that 
even though a little of their skin be knocked 
off in the process; they must stop this trend 
or it will completely crush their right to 
control and manage their own affairs; they 
must stop this rock that started rolling down 
that hill some 14 years ago ere it reaches 
the bottom and the process becomes com- 
plete.” 

And on page 5, paragraph (11): 

“The theory of the United States Supreme 
Court invented in this decision and an- 
nounced as a new rule of law would even- 
tually, if allowed to remain as a precedent, 
enable the Federal Government to claim in 
the interests of national security and na- 
tional defense a paramount right in every 
material or mineral now deposited within 
the States, at least it seems so to me.” 

These charges against the United States 
Supreme Court are serious. While the At- 
torney General disclaims personal compe- 
tency to discuss the legal factors involved 
(p. 5, par. (11): “A legal analysis has been 
made of its implications by. keener legal 
minds than mine, so I have not discussed this 
matter from that angle”), I think we must 
assume that he is a member of the bar. A 
public statement by any of our citizens that 
the highest judicial body of this country 
has deliberately undertaken to violate the 
United States Constitution would hardly 
demonstrate the faith in the institutions of 
our Government which we habitually assume 
is harbored by all good and loyal citizens, but 
it is shocking to me to see such a statement 
made by a man who is not only a member of 
the bar, but also the highest legal officer of 
one of the United States. 

Aside from the propriety of these charges, 
however, I am convinced that they are en- 
tirely kaseless. I cannot believe, nor do I 
think that any informed member of the bar 
would seriously entertain the view, that 
United States v. California is any indication 
of a program on the part of the Supreme 
Court to seize the inland minerals at the 
next opportunity, and thereafter and in the 
fullness of time, progressively to cripple the 
States and ultimately destroy them as po- 
litical entities. 

This state attorney general’s disclaimer 
of personal competency, as already men- 
tioned, to undertake a legal analysis of the 
issues involved, affords the key to his gro- 
tesque misconception of the Court’s de- 
cision. United States v. California had 
nothing to do with inland waters or tide- 
lands, or any other State-owned lands not 
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in the marginal sea. The decision dealt 
solely and entirely with the strip of land 
lying between the low water mark at low 
tide and the 3-mile limit. No implication 
can be drawn from the decision that the 
Court intended to overrule, or would ever 
undertake to overrule, its long-established 
doctrine that tidelands and the lands un- 
derlying harbors, bays, rivers, and other in- 
land bodies of water, is, not in the United 
States, but in the States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment expressly confined its case to the 
marginal sea to the exclusion of the lands 
traditionally regarded by the Court as State 
property. Typical of the many statements 
of its position is that appearing on page 2 
of the brief for the United States in the 
case, as follows: 

“No claim is here made to any lands under 
ports, harbors, bays, rivers, lakes, or any 
other inland waters; nor is claim here made 
to any so-called tidelands, namely, those 
lands that are covered and uncovered by 
the daily flux and reflux of the tides (i. e., 
those lands lying between the ordinary high- 
and-low water marks). There are decisions 
of this Court which appear to hold that 
titles to the beds of ports, harbors and other 
inland waters as well as title to the tide- 
lands reside in the State. The Government 
does not challenge the results in those de- 
cisions. This case is limited strictly ta lands 
within the 3-mile belt on the open sea.” 

The Court’s opinion, I submit, is subject 
only to the construction (1) that the doc- 
trime of the cases declaring title to tidelands 
and lands underlying inland waters to be in 
the States, was affirmed, and (2) that the 
doctrine is to be confined to such lands 
and not extended to the marginal sea. 

I have just reread the Supreme Court’s 
opinion, and how this State official is able to 
conjure up from it this parade of imaginary 
horribles, I must confess completely escapes 
me. As the expressly limited scope of the 
decision is manifest to any reader, and as I 
have faith in the integrity of the Court and 
cannot believe that it has promulgated this 
decision as another step in any unconstitu- 
tional purpose of the impairment and ulti- 
mate destruction of State sovereignty, I fail 
entirely to see in it “the dangerous implica- 
- tions” which, as the letter claims, afiord the 

only basis for North Dakota’s interest in 
the case. 

As the Court points out, all previous 
decisions with respect to ownership of sub- 
ocean lands deal with lands underlying the 
ebb and flow of the tides, and, as a conse- 
quence, the rights of the States and the Na- 
tion, respectively, in the marginal sea, have 
remained an open question. The Supreme 
Court properly exercised its function as 4 
fadicial body in deciding this case in favor 
of the United States and in declaring that 
the administration of this area properly les 
within the legislative sphere, not of the 
States, but of the Congress of the United 
States. But now, according to my under- 
standing of this letter, it is urged that Con- 
gress should rebuke the Supreme Court for 
so deciding and to this end should enact 
legislation which would nullify the decision 
by conveying that area back to the State of 
California. The non sequitur involved in 
this contention is to me little short of aston- 
ishing. To sum up, I can find no merit in 
the argument that the Supreme Court has 
abused the powers of its office and thus has 
deserved a reprimand from the Congress 
which would operate to deprive the United 
States of its lawful property solely to the 
emolument of a single State and primarily 
to the pecuniary benefit of the big oi! com- 
panfes with whom the attorney general of 
North Dakota now finds himself alined. 
These companies have prospered for these 
many years by pilfering and selling oil which 
did not belong to them but without paying 
thus far a nickel’s worth of compensation to 
the United States. 
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Not even a privately paid advocate could 
have undertaken with more vigor, enthu- 
siasm, and emotional force the cause of these 
oil companies than has the attorney gen- 
eral of North Dakota. 

The second handle of the argument con- 
sists in an attack upon the philosophy and 
administration of the reclamation laws. 
The arguments on this score might be sum- 
med up as follows: 

The whole reclamation program, it is said, 
is a bad thing for the States, Inasmuch as 
this program affords the Federal Govern- 
ment another opportunity to distribute ap- 
propriations and bounties to these States. 
The Federal Government and its officials, 
referred to in the letter as “bureaucrats,” are 
thus not only in a position to use, but do 
use, these appropriations as a bait to en- 
tice and seduce the States to surrender more 
and more of their sovereign dignity and 
power. This situation arises by virtue of 
the long-term motive of the “bureaucrats” 
(which the letter states is shared by the 
U. S. Supreme Court) to reduce the 
States to “vassal communities of the Federal 
Government.” The reclamation program, as 
I gather from the letter, is only one of the 
means whereby this insidious undertaking is 
being accomplished. The States, it is said, 
should fight this tendency, and in the pres- 
ent situation should collectively put their 
foot down and take a determined stand 
against this scheme. Unless the marginal 
sea is returned to the State of California, it 
is argued, the oi) operators presently ex- 
tracting oi) from United States property 
without payment of compensation, will have 
to pay a 12-percent royalty to the Federal 
Government. Of this 12-percent royalty, 
5214 percent will be payable into the rec- 
lamation fund, and thus there will be made 
available to the “bureaucrats” more “bait” 
with which to seduce the States further by 
tempting them to surrender more and more 
of their sovereign rights and powers and thus 
speed the accomplishment of their reduction 
to vassalage. The Supreme Court, it is said, 
is aiding this project at every opportunity, 
as is indicated by its decision in United 
States against California. 

Again, I honestly do not believe that I have 
misstated or exaggerated the contentions of 
the attorney general of North Dakota. 

Thus, at pages 1 and 2 of the letter it is 
stated: 

“If I understand the purport of your argu- 
ment properly it is this: At the expense of 
California that has been receiving royalties 
from oil leases in the three mile belt involved 
in this litigation, on the basis of the Federal 
statute that you cite in your letter, and the 
fact that a part of the bonuses, royalties, and 
rental earned by the United States Govern- 
ment from oil, finds its way into the rec- 
lamation fund and is eventually distributed 
to the States that participate in said fund, 
you feel that the decision should stand. It 
thus appears that the only reason upon 
which you base your argument is the fact 
that Montana, North Dakota, and other 
States that participate in the reclamation 
fund may get a little more money than 
now would be the case, from the Federal 
Government, the decision should not be dis- 
turbed by congressional action. 

“I cannot agree with that type of reason- 
ing as far as this decision is concerned. I 
want to cite as briefly as possible my oppo- 
sition to the philosophy of government of 
which this decision is a part and parcel. 

“(1) I do not know what the share of 
North Dakota would be under its participa- 

tion in the reclamation fund because of 
royalties that would be obtained by the Fed- 
eral Government from the of] produced from 
the land within 3 miles of the shore of Cali- 
fornia. But it occurs to me that such share 
would be very small. In any event, the Fed- 
eral Government has for a long time been 
‘baiting’ the States and the municipalities of 
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the various States by grants-in-aid. Each 
time funds are available to the States or 
municipalities they have been dominated by 
the bureaucracy of the Federal Government. 
Each time the States have taken the money 
by way of grants under prescribed rules, 
procedure, and red tape promulgated in 
Washington, they have lost their power to 
govern themselves and their people to some 
extent. Sometime ago, I came to the con- 
clusion that these so-called donations, 
grants-in-aid, or whatever they be called, of 
the Federal Government, had become too ex- 
pensive for the States if they were to survive 
as sovereigns of the Union within the frame- 
work of our Federal Constitution.” 

At page 3, paragraph (5): 

“I submit that I do not believe it is in 
the best interest of the people of Montana, 
or North Dakota, for either the present or 
the long-term future, to resist action by 
the Congress to nullify the tidelands deci- 
sion unless the people of the State of Mon- 
tana or North Dakota are aware of the fact 
that this decision helps to implement and 
further centralize all authority in Washing- 
ton, and unless the people of Montana and 
the other States involved know and are told 
that gradual and continued centralization 
of authority will eventually destroy the gov- 
ernmental authority of these sovereign States 
and reduce them to vassal communities of 
the Federal Government upon which they 
will become totally dependent, and whose 
benefits they wil) receive only if they are 
Willing to forego and relinquish their pow- 
ers to administer local functions in the in- 
terest of the welfare of their citizens.” 

At page 4, paragraph (9): 

“A loss of the small revenues that might 
come back to the States participating in 
the reclamation fund and benefits that would 
thus accrue are infinitesimal when compared 
with the constant and unyielding endeavor 
of the Federal power to absorb and swallow 
the functions of the States. Either con- 
sciously or by subtle indirect means, the 
Federal agencies have gone a long way to 
reduce our sovereign States from their place 
of prestige, and are helping to eliminate 
them from the original scheme of our sys- 
tem. Even the Supreme Court has become 
so imbued with that philosophy that it is 
now aiding that process by its decisions.” 

Other quotations in the same vein might 
be set forth. 

At the expense of prolonging this letter 
unduly, I feel that I should, with your in- 
dulgence, set forth an adequate summary 
of the provisions and admintstration of the 
reclamation laws. While you are as fa- 
miliar with these matters as I, I would pre- 
fer to get the facts on paper because I wish, 
with your permission, to afford copies of this 
letter to other persons who are interested in 
this matter and for whom this summary may 
save time and shorten research. I believe a 
fair statement of the provisions and admin- 
istration of these laws will amply demon. 
strate that the arguments being considered 
are without a shadow of fustification. 

Under the reclamation laws, reciamation 
projects are undertaken in the 17 reclama- 
tion States, which are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, OKla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Tezas, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Reclamation projects consist almost ex- 
clusively of frrigation and power projects. 
These involve the building of dams and res- 
ervoirs. Some projects can operate by di- 
rect pumping from rivers, but few of them 
operate tn this way. Beyond that, a project 
requires construction of canal systems in 
order to get the water on the land, and it 
frequently tmcludes transmission lines for 
the delivery of power. Wherever ft is feas- 
fbie to do so in connection with the dam, 
power plants are imstalled, not only for 
pumping purposes, but because irrigation it- 
self without power would not be a paying 
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undertaking. In other words, without the 
sale of electricity in connection with the ir- 
rigation, the irrigation would not pay for 
the cost of construction and operation. 
There are also some minor projects included 
in the reclamation program, such as munici- 
pal water supplies. 

Reclamation projects are financed almost 
entirely out of two types of funds, namely, 
(1) the earmarked reclamation funds, and 
(2) general funds of the Treasury. The 
earmarked funds consist of funds which 
come from the States and the repayments 
of funds previously advanced. The original 
source of the reclamation fund was from 
the sale of public lands. Up until now that 
has amounted to somewhat over 55 percent 
of the total receipts. Approximately 40 per- 
cent of the fund has come from the Oil Leas- 
ing Act. It may be noted here that while 
such oil royalties may come from any State 
of the Union, expenditures under the Recla- 
mation Act are made only in the 17 recla- 
mation States. A small amount comes to 
the reclamation fund from the proceeds of 
Federal Power Commission licenses, and also 
a small amount comes from potassium 
royalties. 

The reclamation fund is supplemented 
from time to time by appropriations from 
the general funds of the Treasury. That 
started in the period 1933-37, when the rec- 
lamation program exceeded the amounts 
available from the fund, and the supple- 
mentation of this fund from other sources 
was provided for. A substantial amount of 
reclamation appropriations comes from the 
General Treasury. For instance, in the reg- 
ular Interior Department Appropriation Act 
for 1948 (Public Law 247, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess.) about $18,000,000 was appropriated 
from the reclamation fund, while about $68,- 
000,000 was appropriated from the General 
Treasury. Congress, in fact, appropriated 
up to the hilt and still found that there were 


three or four big projects for which no funds 


were available. The most important projects 
underway at the present time are the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson in Colorado, the Central 
Valley in California, and Columbia Basin in 
Washington. These three biggest projects, 
rather ironically, are located right in the 
heart of the area where the attorneys general 
want to quitclaim the marginal sea to the 
State of California, in order to cut off further 
sources of revenue from the reclamation 
fund. 

The reclamation fund amounts substan- 
tially to a revolving fund, that is to say that 
all projects constructed out of it are re- 
quired to repay to the Federal Government 
all, or nearly all, of the appropriation. Under 
the present law the normal period for such 
repayment is 40 years of irrigation projects. 
Repayments with respect to irrigation proj- 
ects are without interest. On the other 
hand, so far as a power project is concerned, 
the loan is with interest. But in the case 
of irrigation projects the appropriation, as 
stated, amounts to a loan without interest. 
No interest is charged upon the theory that 
since the money came from the Western 
States without expenditure or effort on the 
part of the United States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not entitled to collect interest 
upon it. It is in no sense of the word a 
grant-in-aid to the State. There is no 
dollar-matching feature about it. 

The reclamation fund dates back to the 
act of June 17, 1902. At the present time 
no expenditures can be made from the 
reclamation fund except by appropriation 
of Congress. Such expenditures could have 
been made prior to the act of August 13, 
1914, but from the date of that act expend- 
itures can only be made as Congress appro- 
priates the money for the particular project. 
The result is that all the money in the 
reclamation fund, while it is earmarked for 
reclamation purposes, is available only on 
appropriation by Congress, and no officer or 
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employee of the United States is in any 
position to use this fund as a club or as a 
bait to get the States to surrender any of 
their sovereign powers. The criticism by the 
attorney general of North Dakota, then, of 
the expenditure of any of the reclamation 
fund is a criticism of the legislation of the 
Congress of the United States, approved by 
the President of the United States. 

The Official head of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau is the Commissioner of Reclamation. 
He has no power, however, to make any ex- 
penditures upon any reclamation project. As 
already stated, before he can spend a cent 
on any project, Congress must make the 
appropriation and authorize the expendi- 
ture. The Commissioner of Reclamation, 
however, if he is able to make certain find- 
ings, can, subject to the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Interior, authorize a par- 
ticular project and lay his proposal before 
the Congress. But while such action by the 
Commissioner and the Secretary would oper- 
ate to authorize the project, Congress is 
entirely free to veto the proposal by a mere 
failure to grant the requisite appropriation 
for the project. : 

The preconditions to such an authoriza- 
tion by the Secretary and the Commissioner 
are exceedingly hard to fulfill. In the first 
place, a very extensive engineering and eco- 
nomic investigation must be undertaken 
with reference to the project. The States 
often contribute to the cost of such investi- 
gations. Then before the proposal goes to 
Congress, a report on the proposal must be 
prepared and circulated among the governors 
of all the States in the river basin where the 
project will be located. The report must 
also be sent to the Secretary of the Army. 
If a single one of these officials objects to 
the project, authorization of it by the Sec- 
retary and Commissioner becomes impossi- 
ble. Thus each of these State governors has 
a veto power over any attempted authoriza- 
tion by the Secretary and the Commissioner. 

But assuming that all approved, other 
rigorous conditions must have been fulfilled. 
The Secretary must find (a) that all reim- 
bursable costs in the case of an irrigation 
project will be repaid, usually within 40 
years; and (b) that the prospects for the 
sale of power are such that repayment of that 
portion of the estimated cost (the power 
plant) can be anticipated within a reason- 
able period, usually taken to be 50 years 
(with interest as distinguished from the 
irrigation project which is without interest). 
If the Secretary can make these findings, 
plus a number of others, and if, in addition, 
none of the governors objects in any respect 
to the report, and if, moreover, the Secretary 
of the Army does not object in any respect, 
then the Secretary under the law is empow- 
ered to authorize the project and to go be- 
fore Congress to ask for the necessary funds 
to carry it out. 

But even if this procedure is followed to 
the letter, neither the Secretary nor the 
Commissioner is authorized to spend a cent 
on the project until Congress provides the 
funds by a special appropriation. Congress, 
of course, is under no duty to make the ap- 
propriation and may, if it chooses, withhold 
it entirely. In that event the project fails. 

In the light of this situation, it might be 
asked what purpose is served by vesting in 
the Secretary and the Commissioner the 
power to authorize particular projects in ac- 
cordance with the procedure described. The 
effect, as is well known to you, is that once 
a project is thus authorized by the Secretary 
the Bureau of the Budget can honor his re- 
quest for an appropriation. Moreover, the 
Appropriations Committee can report favor- 
ably upon an appropriation for such a proj- 
ect without subjecting itself to a point of 
order, as would be the case in the event the 
appropriation was unauthorized, since, as 
you know as well as I, the Appropriations 
Committee cannot report out any substan- 
tive legislation and must report out only 
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those appropriations which are for purposes 
theretofore authorized. 

But the description of the above pro- 
cedure is largely academic, since the Secre- 
tary and the Commissioner, as a practical 
matter, generally find it impossible to make 
all the findings as a prerequisite to the au- 
thorization of a project. This procedure of 
secretarial authorization is practically never 
used at present. So far as this authoriza- 
tion procedure is concerned, the Bureau of 
Reclamation is now operating under the Rec- 
lamation Act of 1939 (43 USCA, sec. 485), 
and since that act was passed the Bureau, I 
am informed, has employed this authoriza- 
tion procedure only five times. In the over- 
whelming majority of the cases, the inau- 
guration of proposals for reclamation proj- 
ects and their authorization is undertaken, 
not by the Secretary and the Commissioner, 
but by the Congress. And regardless of how 
the proposal is inaugurated, Congress can, 
in any event, defeat it by refusing to make 
the appropriation. 

The point of all this is that since the 
ultimate power to make the expenditure on 
a reclamation project lies, not with the Sec- 
retary or the Commissioner, but entirely with 
the Congress through legislation approved by 
the President, the attacks by the attorney 
general of North Dakota against the admin- 
istration of the reclamation laws should 
properly be leveled, not against the bureau- 
crats but against the Congress and the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

As already shown, the States enjoy a 
double-barreled insulation against the ac- 
tivities of the Secretary and the Commis- 
sioner in administering the reclamation laws 
in that Congress, in the event the author- 
ization procedure is not followed, may 
choose not to undertake a particular proj- 
ect, and in the event it is followed, may 
refuse to make the necessary appropriations. 
And, in the event the Secretary and the Com- 
missioner decide to follow the authoriza- 
tion procedure, every single governor in the 
river valley affected (not to mention the 
Secretary of the Army) has a veto power over 
these officers, in that an unfavorable response 
from any of them is sufficient to defeat their 
powers of authorization with respect to the 
project. And, as I will show further, each 
State in which a project is proposed has 
available, practically speaking, veto power 
in the use of which it can (if one can imagine 
the impossible) forestall the expenditure of 
Federal funds upon any reclamation projects 
within its borders. 

In any fair consideration of the charges 
being discussed, one should consider not only 
the provisions of the reclamation laws but 
the practical aspects of their administration. 
The Bureau of Reclamation works in close 
cooperation with State authorities and State 
engineers. It has currently about 15,000 em- 
ployees, of whom approximately 350 are in 
Washington. The rest are scattered among 
the States, and the employees of the Bureau 
in Washington are nothing more than a re- 
viewing office. Seven regions are set up in 
the field with a wide delegation of authority 
to them. As a result, the administration of 
the act has become very localized. The men 
in the field are in constant touch with State 
engineers and with the State water authori- 
ties, and, moreover, not infrequently the 
States contribute part of the cost of the in- 
vestigations. I have been informed that the 
investigation funds to cover proposed proj- 
ects are so hard to come by that the Bureau, 
if its field people ever encountered any seri- 
ous public antipathy toward the projects, 
would order them to move out forthwith. 

It is my information that never in the ex- 
perience of the Reclamation Bureau has a 
single State ever objected to a reclamation 
project being undertaken within its bound- 
aries. They may occasionally have ideas 
about how the project might better be car- 
ried out from the standpoint of their inter- 
ests, but none has ever taken the position 
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that the project should not be undertaken 
at all, Quite on the contrary, their attitude 
is one of enthusiasm and eagerness that the 
Federal expenditures be made for the benefit 
of their people. Possibly, if any State ob- 
jected to projects being carried out within 
its boundaries, a constitutional question 
might be involved, but the situation has 
never arisen and with the States as eager 
as they are for these projects, I do not see, 
as a practical matter, how the situation could 
ever arise. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
all reclamation construction appropriations 
ar= made by Congress project by project. 
The Bureau of Reclamation does not receive 
any lump sum construction appropriations 
with discretion in any official as to how they 
shall be apportioned or spent. Since, there- 
fore, no one outside Congress is in a position 
to apportion or deny any general funds which 
are appropriated, no Federal officer is in a 
position to bait the States to surrender 
their sovereign powers through holding out 
prospects of appropriations from any public 
moneys under his control. No one who is in- 
formed as to the provisions and administra- 
tion of the Reclamation Laws could seriously 
contend that any Federal official is in a po- 
sition to hold forth an inducement to the 
States to bargain away their sovereign powers 
in relation to the central government. 

The money appropriated with respect to a 
project is not a gift to the State or even 
a gift to the people of a State. Neither is 
it a loan to the State. It is a loan to the 
people on the project who are, typically, the 
farmers and water users who will benefit 
by the project. In order to qualify for these 
benefits, these water users must organize 
themselves as an irrigation district or a 
water-conservation district. Then the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation makes a contract with 
this corporation or municipality under which 
the latter undertakes to repay, year by year, 
the advances made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But, according to my understanding 
of the law, no group of water users enjoys 
@ vested right so to organize. The State 
legislature, in other words, is entirely free, 
both under the Federal and under State con- 
stitutions, to determine what, if any, powers 
they shall have. But under the reclamation 
laws they must be properly authorized by 
the State legislature before the requisite 
contract can be executed and the project 
undertaken. Thus, as I have already indi- 
cated, not only does the governor of the 
State possess a veto power over any proposal 
for a new project by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, but theoretically at least the 
State legislature has an absolute veto power 
over any appropriations and expenditures 
which Congress may actually authorize for 
any reclamation project. Isee no reason why 
a State legislature could not accomplish a 
blanket ‘veto of all reclamation expendi- 
tures in its State simply by enacting a law 
preventing the organization of districts com- 
petent to contract with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Moreover, even if the corporation 
or municipality should be chartered by the 
State legislature, the contract with the 
Bureau of Reclamation must be put up to 
a vote of the individuals in the district, and 
a majority of them can defeat the project 
by voting against entering into it. I should 
like further to point out that section 8 of 
the Reclamation Act of 1902 provides that: 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as affecting or intended to affect or to in any 
way interfere with the laws of any State or 
Territory relating to the control, operation, 
use, or distribution of water used in irriga- 
tion, or any vested right acquired thereunder, 
and the Secretary of the Interior, in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this chapter shall 
proceed in conformity with such laws, and 
nothing herein shall in any way affect any 
right of any State or of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any landowner, appropriator, or 
user of water in, to, or from any interstate 
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stream or the waters thereof. 
sec. 383) .” 

I believe this summary of the provisions 
and administration of the reclamation laws 
clearly demonstrates that the charges of the 
attorney general of North Dakota, to the ef- 
fect that any accruals from oil royalties to 
the reclamation fund would be a bad thing 
for the States, are entirely without founda- 
tion. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, what 
valid reason can the attorney general of 
North Dakota advance in support of his 
position? As far as I can determine, it 
seems fair to conclude that he is against 
any Federal aid projects which would benefit 
the people of the United States. His com- 
plaint cannot be against the officials of the 
Reclamation Bureau, and so it must be 
against the Congress of the United States 
and against the bulk of all Federal legislation 
enacted within the last 15 or 20 years. If, 
as he states, he is against the philosophy 
underlying the reclamation laws, he must be 
equally opposed to all activities of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, every activity 
of the civil functions appropriation of the 
Corps ‘of Army Engineers, and, if one desires 
to carry his idea to its logical limits, I might 
include; as well, the social-security program, 
veterans’ benefits, and the construction of 
new post office buildings. He certainly must 
be violently opposed to the plan for the de- 
velopment of the Missouri Basin which Con- 
gress has authorized the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to under- 
take jointly, not only in North Dakota, but 
also in South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, 
The determined fight which North Dakota 
made for its share of the appropriations for 
the development of all the potential re- 
sources of the Missouri Basin is now a mat- 
ter of history. The list of other measures 
to which he must be equally opposed could 
be ‘extended almost endlessly. 

If it is such a body of legislation to which 
he is opposed he could hardly regard in- 
fluencing the Congress to nullify the tide- 
lands decision as any perceptible accom- 
plishment. Under the fair assumption that 
he is opposed to the philosophy of all Federal 
legislation resulting in direct pecuniary 
benefits to the American people, his criti- 
cisms should be leveled against those prima- 
rily responsible for the enactment of such 
measures, namely, the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the voters of this country. The 
position that this trend of government will 
somehow be reversed or even halted if the 
Congress hands California and the big oil 
companies a present of the Nation’s vast 
riches in the Pacific Ocean in order to pre- 
vent further accruals to the reclamation 
fund, appears to me to be as naive as it is 
senseless. 

Consistently with his position that the 
United States should deed back the oil fields 
of the marginal sea to California, the attor- 
ney general of North Dakota should demand 
that every foot of the public domain should 
be conveyed to the respective States within 
which it is situated. If it is in the na- 
tional interest to reward trespassers such as 
these big oil companies, who for years have 
been plundering the public lands of the Na- 
tion without paying the United States a cent 
of compensation, it certainly would be no 
less in the national interest to make a gift 
to the States of every foot of Federal oil, 
coal, timber, grazing, sodium, and phosphate 
lands, as well as all other Federal property, 
than it would be to reconvey the marginal 
sea to California for the benefit of these 
trespassers. 

I am enclosing for your interest a copy 
of a letter I recently received from the at- 
torney general of Montana. He appears to 
stand almost alone in his position that the 
interests of the people of his State will be 
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served rather than prejudiced by additions 
to the reclamation fund. He shares my 
astonishment at the campaign which has 
been undertaken by the attorneys general 
of the other reclamation States to shut off 
the people of their States from the benefits 
of any additions to the reclamation fund re- 
sulting from Federal oil royalties accruing 
from the marginal sea. 

Highly interesting indeed is the editorial 
quoted from the Lincoln Star of January 22, 
1948, which states that the attorney general 
of Nebraska is receiving a lobbyist’s fee of 
$1,500 a month to influence the enactment 
of legislation which would nullify the tide- 
lands decision. The editorial properly asks, 
“Where is Nebraska’s interest here?” But 
more interesting still is the query, Who is 
paying the attorney general of Nebraska this 
$1,500 a month? If it is the Association of 
Attorneys General, where are they getting 
the money? Certainly the other attorneys 
general are not paying the attorney general 
of Nebraska out of their own pockets. 

You will note further that the attorney 
general of Nebraska, in the last paragraph 
of his letter to the attorney general of Mon- 
tana, states that the National Reclamation 
Association and the conference of western 
engineers “both have recently gone on rec- 
ord heartily endorsing congressional action 
recognizing State ownership of submerged 
lands.” While I have not yet seen these 
opinions, I would regard it as astounding 
if these organizations, presumably on the 
basis of no more convincing arguments than 
those advanced by the attorneys general of 
Nebraska and North Dakota, should work 
to defeat the best interests of the Nation 
and the people of the reclamation States. 
Finally, what interest have the attorneys 
general from any State other than California 
in legislation quitclaiming the marginal sea 
to California? If they believe, as the at- 
torney general of North Dakota apparently 
does, that the United States Supreme Court 
at the next opportunity will expropriate the 
States of all submerged mineral lands within 
their boundaries, certainly they could be as 
well protected against such a contingency 
by @ measure providing merely that the 
United States, without reference to the mar- 
ginal sea, quitclaims all inland submerged 
lands recognized as State property prior to 
the tidelands decision to such recognized 
owners. But for some strange reason these 
attorneys general, even from the States 
which are entirely landlocked, are not con- 
fining themselves to this obviously com- 
plete protection. Their objective is to pro- 
cure nullification of the tidelands decision 
by legislation quitclaiming the marginal sea 
to California. It is to me highly significant 
that the first alternative would not re- 
dound to the benefit of the big oil com- 
panies, whereas the second alternative, now 
being so earnestly advocated by the Associ- 
ation of Attorneys General, would play di- 
rectly into their hands. 

I suggest that there is much more here 
than meets the eye. Congress should 
undertake and complete a thorough investi- 
gation of the situation. 

Sincerely, 
BurRTON WHEELER. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the at- 
torney general of Montana was also very 
much interested in seeing that a portion 
of the oil derived from submerged lands 
went to the State of Montana, rather 
than that all the oil should go to the 
States bordering on the ocean, and he 
prepared a brief on this subject, entitled 
“Brief on the Misnamed “Tidelands’ Oil 
and Mineral Legislation, Heretofore and 
Now Pending Before the Congress of the 
United States—Senate Bill 1988—Sena- 
tor Moore and Others—House Resolution 
5992—Congressman Chadwick.” I ask 
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unanimous consent that this brief by the 
attorney general of Montana be printed 
in full at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


BRIEF ON THE MISNAMED “TIDELANDS” OIL 
AND MINERAL LEGISLATION HERETOFORE AND 
Now PENDING BEFORE THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—SENATE BILL 1988 (SENA- 
TOR MOORE AND OTHERS); HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 5992 (CONGRESSMAN CHADWICK) 


First it should be understood that the 
above bills and like proposed legislation do 
not pertain to tidelands but do pertain to 
the land under the ocean, being a 3-mile belt 
extending oceanward from the line of low 
tide. The disputed lands lie beyond the 
tidelands. 

I would like to emphasize again that all 
of the propaganda put forth to further Sen- 
ate bill 1988 and the matter of the lands af- 
fected has been erroneous in emphasizing 
and designating the controversy as pertain- 
ing to tidelands. Nothing could be more 
misleading, for the United States Supreme 
Court’s decree, United States v. California 
(332 U. S. 804), entered thereon on the 27th 
day of October 1947, definitely states: 

“1. The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over, the lands, min- 
erals, and other things underlying the Pa- 
cific Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary 
low-water mark on the coast of California, 
and outside of the inland waters, extending 
seaward three nautical miles and bounded 
on the north and south, respectively, by the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
State of California. The State of California 
has no title thereto or property interest 
therein. 

“2. The United States is entitled to the 
injunctive relief prayed for in the complaint. 

“3. Jurisdiction is reserved by this Court 
to enter such further orders and to issue 
such writs as may from time to time be 
deemed advisable or necessary to give full 
force and effect to this decree.” 

This, as you will note, explicitly excludes 
tidelands, and applies exclusively to the 
three nautical-miles belt, seaward from low- 
water mark. Tidelands, as I am informed, 
are the lands covered and uncovered by the 
daily ebb and flow of the tides—therefore, 
the tidelands, being inland and above low- 
water mark, as well as inland waters, are 
definitely excluded under the Supreme 
Court’s order and decree, which was ren- 
dered on October 27, 1947. 

Next, I would like to point out that we 
have on the statute books the Federal Leas- 
ing Act, which is known and designated as 
Public Land Minerals Leasing Act, chapter 
85 (41 Stat. 437). 

The foregoing chapter 85 applies to all 
lands owned by the United States, contain- 
ing deposits of coal, phosphates, sodium, oil, 
oil shales, or gas, with the exceptions. Sec- 
tion 1 of the act is as follows: 

“That deposits of coal, phosphates, so- 
dium, oil, oil shales, or gas, and lands con- 
taining such deposits owned by the United 
States, including those in national forests, 
but excluding lands acquired under the act 
known as the Appalachian Forest Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), and 
those in national parks, and in lands with- 
drawn or reserved for military or naval uses 
or purposes, except as hereinafter provided, 
shall be subject to disposition in the form 
and manner provided by this act to citizens 
of the United States,” etc. 

You will note the above section 1 applies 
to such mineral lands owned by the United 

tates, except: 
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1. The lands covered by the Appalachian 
Forest Act; 

2. Lands in national parks; 

3. Lands withdrawn or reserved for mili- 
tary or naval uses or purposes; 

4. Lands in Alaska, which are handled un- 
der another statute. 

None of these exceptions, of course, apply 
to this off-shore ocean belt, but this 3-mile 
belt is and has been at all times owned by 
the United States, and as the Supreme Court 
stated in United States v. California, supra, 
“The Government, which holds its interests 
here as elsewhere in trust for all the people.” 

Where your State and mine, and all other 
inlanc reclamation States have such an in- 
terest in this matter can easily be seen in 
section 35 of the above-mentioned leasing 
act, which is as follows: 

“For future production 524% percent of the 
amounts derived from such bonuses, royal- 
ties, and rental shall be paid into, reserved, 
and appropriated as a part of the reclamation 
fund created by the act of Congress, known 
as the Reclamation Act, approved June 17, 
1902 * * * and for future production 
8714 percent of the amounts derived from 
such bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be 
paid to the Secretary of the Treasury after 
the expiration of each fiscal year to the State 
within the boundaries of which the leased 
lands or deposits are or were located, said 
money to be used by such State or subdi- 
visions thereof for the construction and 
maintenance of public roads, or for the sup- 
port of public schools or other public educa- 
tional institutions, as the legislature of the 
State may direct.” 

This means that of all such deposits any- 
where in the United States leased by the 
Federal Government on their 1214-percent 
royalty basis, 5244 percent is returned to the 
reclamation States through the reclama- 
tion fund, and Montana participates therein, 
as well as other reclamation States. 

Early in the 1920’s oil was discovered off 
the Pacific coast of California; since that 
discovery there has existed a controversy 
between the State of California and the 
United States over the ownership of the 
3-mile strip of land and the oil therein un- 
derlying the Pacific Ocean lying seaward of 
the ordinary low-water mark on the coast 
of California, and outside of the inland 
waters. 

Suit was instituted by the United States in 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
the determination of the question as to the 
ownership of such lands and the minerals 
underlying the same. 

While this suit was pending in the Su- 
preme Court, through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, the 
State of California, and the oil companies 
involved, a joint resolution, designated as 
House Joint Resolution 225, was introduced 
in Congress to quitclaim to the several States 
all interest of the United States in and to 
aj! such coastal lands and minerals, as well 
as all lands and minerals underlying all 
navigable waters. 

This joint resolution passed both Houses 
of Congress. However, the measure was 
vetoed by President Truman, and it failed 
to be passed over his veto. 

The pertinent part of the President’s veto 
message as given in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, volume 92, part 8, page 10660, August 1, 
1946, is as follows: 

“I return herewith, without my signature, 
House Joint Resolution 225. * * * 

“The purpose of this measure is to re- 
nounce and disclaim all right, title, interest, 
claim or demand -of the United States in 
‘lands beneath tidewaters,’ as defined in the 
joint resolution. * * * 

“Contrary to widespread misunderstand- 
ing the case does not involve any tidelands, 
which are lands covered and uncovered by 
the daily ebb and flow of the tides; nor does 
it involve any lands under bays, harbors, 
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ports, lakes, rivers, or other inland waters. 
Consequently the case does not constitute 
any threat to or cloud upon the titles of the 
several States to such lands, or the improve- 
ments thereon. When the joint resolution 
was being debated in the Senate, an amend- 
ment was offered which would have resulted 
in giving an outright acquittance to the re- 
spective States to all tidelands and all lands 
under bays, harbors, ports, lakes, rivers, and 
other inland waters. Proponents of the pres- 
ent measure, however, defeated this amend- 
ment. This clearly emphasized that the pri- 
mary purpose of the legislation was to give 
to the States and their lessees any right, 
title, or interest of the United States in the 
lands and minerals under the waters within 
the 3-mile limit. * * * 

“The ownership of the vast quantity of oil 
in such areas presents a vital problem for 
the Nation from the standpoint of national 
defense and conservation. If the United 
States owns these areas, they should not be 
given away. If the Supreme Court decides 
that the United States has no title to or 
interest in the lands, a quitclaim from Con- 
gress is unnecessary. 

“It thus presents a legal question of great 
importance to the Nation, and one which 
should be decided by the Court. The Con- 
gress is not an appropriate forum to deter- 
mine the legal issue now before the Court. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court should 
not be interfered with while it is arriving at 
its decision in the pending case.” 

The President has analyzed the case, the 
United States of America v. State of Cali- 
fornia, supra, very aptly in his veto message 
as is shown by the Supreme Court’s decision 
on June 23, 1947 (332 U. S. 19), in which the 
Court very carefully distinguished between: 
“Inland navigable waters such as rivers, har- 
bors, and tidelands down to the low-water 
mark and the land thereunder” and “waters 
lying to the seaward in the 3-mile belt,” and 
the lands thereunder; as to the former, the 
Court states: 

“The Government does not deny that un- 
der the Pollard rule, as explained in later 
cases, California has a qualified ownership of 
lands under inland navigable waters such as 
rivers, harbors, and even tidelands down to 
the low-water mark.” 

Again the Court states: 

“The belief that local interests are pre- 
dominant as constitutionally to require State 
domination over lands under its land-locked 
navigable waters finds some argument for its 
support. But such can hardly be said in 
favor of State control over any part of the 
ocean or the ocean’s bottom. 

“The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of 
the necessity that a government next to the 
sea must be able to protect itself from 
dangers incident to its location. It must have 
power of dominion and regulation in the 
interests of its revenue, its health, and the 
security of its people from wars waged on 
or too near its coasts. * 

“Consequently, we are not persuaded to 
transplant the Pollard rule of ownership as 
an incident of State sovereignty in relation 
to inland waters out into the soil beneath 
the ocean, so much more a matter of national 
concern. If this rationale of the Pollard 
case is a valid basis for a conclusion that 
paramount rights run to the States in inland 
waters to the shoreward of the low-water 
mark, the same rationale leads to the con- 
clusion that national interests, responsibili- 
ties, and therefore, national rights, are 
paramount in waters lying to the seaward in 
the 3-mile belt. 

“The Government, which holds its interests 
here as elsewhere, in trust for all the people, 
is not to be deprived of those interests. * * * 

“We are faced with the issue as to whether 
the State or Nation has paramount rights 
in and power over this ocean belt. 

“We hold that the United States is en- 
titled to the relief prayed for.” 
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The Court, on October 27, 1947, entered its 
order and decree, which clearly shows that 
its decision applies only to the ocean belt 
underlying the Pacific Ocean. The pertinent 
paragraph is: 

“The United States of America is now, 
and has been at all times pertinent hereto, 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over the lands, minerals 
and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean lying seaward 3 nautical miles and 
bounded on the north and south, respec- 
tively, by the northern and southern boun- 
daries of the State of California. The State 
of California has no title thereto or property 
interest therein’ (332 U. S. 804, 805). 

The National Association of Attorneys 
General and the Governors’ Conference, have 
been driving to have Congress pass legisla- 
tion quitclaiming to the coastal States and 
inland States all land under navigable waters 
whether inland or seaward. 

Such legislation would be directly against 
the best interests of the State of Montana 
and all other reclamation States. 

May I emphasize that if such legislation 
is passed by Congress, nullifying the decision 
of our Supreme Court of the United States, 
then in that event, the “reclamation fund” 
will receive not 1 cent from this fabulous 
natural, national resource, and thereby 
Montana and other reclamation States will 
be deprived of any share of this wealth. Not 
only that, but California and Texas will par- 
ticipate in the royalty and funds and will 
also participate in the “reclamation fund,” 
which is supplied from production of Federal 
leases on oil produced in Montana and other 
inland reclamation States. 

For, if the decision of the Supreme Court 
stands, 1214 percent royalty of all of the un- 
told millions of dollars of oil produced from 
the coastal lands and of all future produc- 
tion will be delivered into the United States 
Treasury, of which 521% percent will go to 
the reclamation fund and Montana and all 
other reclamation States which need rec- 
lamation funds so badly will participate 
therein. 

As to the total amount of production in the 
8-mile belt, the office of Secretary of the 
Interior has estimated that there is at least 
100,000,000,000 barrels of oil, nearly five times 
the mainland’s proved reserves. The number 
of millions of barrels that have been taken 
from these lands can be ascertained by the 
Federal Government. 

The reclamation fund received originally 
its greatest income from the sales of public 
lands; however, that source has now prac- 
tically dried up. Consequently the Senators 
and Representatives from the Western States 
(reclamation States) finally had passed the 
Mineral Leasing Act, from which the rec- 
lamation fund now receives most of its sus- 
tained income. 

I am sure you will agree with me that the 
western Congressmen are always hard 
pressed in getting appropriations for reclama- 
tion, and I am informed it will be more so in 
the future, so we must maintain what we 
have. 

If the Supreme Court’s decision stands, and 
Senate bill 1988 and other such legislation is 
defeated, think of the income to the reclama- 
tion fund from the 5214 percent of the Gov- 
ernment’s royalty on 100,000,000,000 barrels 
of oil, besides the accounting to said fund 
from the millions of barrels of oil already ex- 
tracted from lands owned by the United 
States. 

I am giving you this background to show 
how important it is to the State of Mon- 
tana and all other reclamation States that 
the past and present drive to nullify the 
court’s decision by legislation of the Con- 
gress should be resisted most diligently by 
Montana and all of the reclamation States. 

For your quick reference the reclamation 
States that participate in the reclamation 
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fund are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Utah, Texas, Washington, 
and Wyoming. (Sec. I, ch. 1093, Stat. 
388. Approved June 17, 1902.) 

How any attorney general or anyone else 
from a reclamation State, outside of Cali- 
fornia and Texas, can approve such action 
as contained in Senate bill 1988, or any other 
such legislation, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. To authorize Congress to make a gift 
of this tremendous, natural national resource 
to the oil companies is a fraud of the first 
magnitude on the reclamation fund, and 
takes it from our States. 

Hoping this will be of some aid in under- 
standing this strictly economic problem and 
its vital significance to Montanans, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. V. BorroMty, 
Attorney General. 

P. S—The foregoing brief was written 
and published on March 8, 1948, while I was 
attorney general of Montana. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I 
frankly do not know of any Senator who 
becamre more interested in the bill I 
have just mentioned than did former 
Senator Donnell, of Missouri,.who until 
a short time ago was a Member of this 
body. He delivered a splendid speech 
upon this subject on May 5, 1949, which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 95, part 5, pages 5655-5672. I 
ask unanimous consent that the speech 
made by former Senator Donnell on that 
occasion be printed in full at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing question is still the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFficer. It is. 

Mr. DoNnNELL. The Senator from North 
Dakota came by my desk, I should say pos- 
sibly a half hour ago, and said he would be 
out of the Chamber for about an hour. I 
have an amendment I desire to present. I 
realize that the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota is pending at this time, 
and I would rather not talk on my amend- 
ment while his is pending. I am rather 
fearful that his amendment is going to be 
protected, and not voted on until his re- 
turn and I was contemplating, after other 
Senators speak, if they desire to speak, to 
move to lay aside temporarily the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota so 
that my amendment might be the order of 
business, I desire to give notice to that 
effect, so that the Senate may be so advised. 

Mr. WuHerry. Mr. President, will not the 
Senator withhold his suggestion until those 
who desire to speak on the pending amend- 
ment may do so? We will see whether the 
Senator from North Dakota may not then be 
present on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DoNNELL. I shall be very happy to 
comply with the suggestion. 

Mr. Kiicore. Mr. President, since the re- 
port of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare bringing to the floor of the Senate 
the pending bill, my office has been in re- 
ceipt of very heavy correspondence from my 
State, representing people in all walks of 
life, representing organizations of all kinds, 
supporting and urging the passage of the 
bill as reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee. The correspondence does not come 
from what might be called an educational 
lobby seeking money in the way of pay for 
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teachers. It does not consist of petitions, 
but of personal letters, from bankers, from 
newspaper editors, from farmers, from mer- 
chants, from heads of civic clubs, practically 
without exception urging the passage of the 
bill in its original form. 

Mr. President, we face a peculiar situation 
in the United States. We face an inequity 
of distribution of actual earnings. Many of 
the States—and my State is one of them, as 
are most of the Southern States—depend for 
income, largely upon the production of raw 
material and the major portion of such 
industries as are located within their bor- 
ders is held by people outside the Siate, 
sometimes even people outside the United 
States. These States suffer from this in- 
equitable distribution of income, and sta- 
tistics show that the States which pay the 
lowest amount per pupil for the education 
of their children almost without exception 
pay most of the income of the State, per- 
centagewise, for education. That is due 
to the fact that the major income in those 
States is by way of wages and salaries. On 
the other hand, other States pay much less 
than their per capita income for schools, 
yet are able to pay much more per pupil to 
educate their children. 

I think the pending bill is aimed at a 
more equitable distribution of what I like 
to call fugitive income, and when I hear 
the representatives of some States speaking 
about the amount of Federal income tax 
paid from their States, I could go into the 
corporate index of my own State and show 
that a sizable proportion of the income tax 
paid there was earned from products orig- 
inating in the State of West Virginia on 
which not one cent of the tax has ever come 
to help the school children of West Virginia. 

I have sorted out the letters to which I 
have referred, and I intend to ask unanimous 
consent to have a few of them printed as a 
part of my remarks in the body of the 
Recorp. The first one, for instance, hap- 
pens to come from a teachers’ association, 
from the president of the West Virginia 
State Teachers’ Association, endorsing the 
bill. 

Another comes from a junior high school 
in my State, and the principal of the high 
school, endorsing the bill. 

Another is from a taxpayer of the State 
at White Sulphur Springs. 

Another is from the business manager of 
the Glenville Democrat, of Glenville, W. Va., 
endorsing the bill. 

I have a letter from a mother in one of 
our communities endorsing the bill. 

Another letter is from a rural section, 
from a farmer, urging the passage of the 
bill in order that his children may receive 
better schooling. 

Another is from a businessman in the city 
of Fairmont, from which city my distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator from 
West Virginia, comes, endorsing the bill. 

Another is from a taxpayer and a worker 
in Weston, W. Va. 

Another is from the assistant cashier of 
the Home National Bank of Sutton, W. Va. 

One is from the principal of a graded 
school, who knows the problem of getting 
and paying teachers and Keeping his school 
going. 

One is from a stock raiser in my State. 

Another is from the mayor of one of our 
municipalities, 

I have an editorial from the Sunset News 
of Bluefield, W. Va., a Democratic newspaper, 
it is true, but owned and operated by a 
former colleague of mine, former Senator 
Hugh I. Shott, a Republican. 

Another is a letter from the Lions’ Club 
of West Union, one of our communities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that these letters be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The Presipinc Orricer. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the letters were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

WEsT VIRGINIA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Logan, W. Va., February 28, 1949. 
Hon. Hartey M. KILcore, 
United States Senate, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGoRE: The last world con- 
flict probably proved beyond a doubt that 
the schools of our Nation were very short on 
personnel, facilities, and everything else 
needed to educate the majority of our citi- 
zens. We want to improve this condition, 
that should have never existed in a nation 
as great as ours. 

So at this time we are requesting your 
support and influence toward an early en- 
actment of Senate bill 246, Federal aid to 
education. 

I am quite sure the parents, teachers, and 
citizens in general will be very grateful for 
your consideration of this bill. 

Very sincerely, 

W. Burroucus, 
President. 

BarNeEs JUNIoR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fairmont, W. Va., April 20, 1949. 

Hon. Hartey M. KILcore, 
Senator from West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. KILcore: You have been hon- 
ored and respected by the people of this com- 
munity for your stand on many issues which 
have been dear to the hearts of the common 
man. I honestly believe that you have 
touched a tender spot in their affections in 
your support of Federal aid to education. 
You will not soon be forgotten for your 
stand on this most important piece of legis- 
lation, now before the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. WALTER Cox, 
Wuire SuLpHur SPRINGS, W. Va., 
April 26, 1949. 
Senator Har.ey M. KILcore, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KILcoRE: As a supporter of 
you and the Democratic Party since I be- 
came of age, I am writing to you to urge 
your unlimited support of Senate bill S. 246, 
covering Federal aid to education. 

As a teacher in the elementary schools of 
Greenbrier County for the past 14 years, I 
am well aware of the shortcomings of our 
present educational system which have been 
fostered by a shortage of funds. I am ac- 
quainted with teachers who are only high- 
school graduates, with those who are seek- 
ing any kind of means to escape the profes- 
sion, with those who lurch through a school 
year with a total lack of pupil interest, and 
it’s easy to understand when I find that my 
yearly salary of $1,900 must compete in the 
markets with the common laborer earning 
$2,400-$2,500 in this little community, this 
despite the fact that he has made no prep- 
aration for his tasks. I am denied the ben- 
efits of social security. My only light is the 
meager pension which I may gain after half 
a@ lifetime of bare existence. 

Can a system like this promote the urge 
in teachers to impart the necessary instruc- 
tions to the pupils who are the real suffer- 
e-s. Again I urge your support of S. 246, 

Sincerely yours, 
CAMILLA SNEDEGAR. 
THE GLENVILLE DEMOCRAT, 
Glenville, W. Va., April 22 1949. 
The Honorable Hartey M. Kitcore, 
Member, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Krucore: I note with pleasure 
your interest in and sentiment for passage 
of bill S. 246, Federal aid to education, 
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From a layman’s viewpoint, it would seem 
that your view on the matter is exactly right; 
I congratulate you and hope that you will 
continue to do all within your power to see 
that this bill gets the approval of your fellow 
colleagues. 

Our schools need Federal aid, and it seems 
that the measure proposed is perhaps the 
most equitable means of helping all parties 
concerned. Only through this means will 
we ever be able to put on the type of build- 
ing and rebuilding program so urgently 
needed here in our own county of Gilmer. 

Again, thanks for your interest in behalf 
of the schools, and best wishes for a long, 
enjoyable stay as one of our Senators in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

Very truly yours, 
Linn B. HICKMAN, 

Associate Editor and Business Manager. 


PRINCETON, W. Va., April 26, 1949. 
Mr. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing on behalf of’ the 
Federal aid to education bill which is to 
come before the Senate within the next few 
days. I want you to support the bill and do 
everything in your power to get it to pass. 
The schools in West Virginia, and teachers 
also, are in need of aid to meet the standards 
of living today. We are now living on a bare 
existence salary for 9 months. The other 
three we are not meeting expenses. The 
Senators from West Virginia supported the 
bill in the last Congress, and I hope they 
will do so again this time. 

We teachers are counting on you to help 
us get a better standard of living. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. LENA PETTREY. 


ROANOKE, W. Va., April 19, 1949. 

Dear SEnaTOR: I want to congratulate you 
on your interest in the Federal aid for edu- 
cation bill. I, too, think it is a good bill 
and should be passed without doubt. 

I have been a small local farmer for the 
past 40 years in West Virginia. I have seen 
much advancement in education, but not 
nearly enough. In many ways boys and girls 
of West Virginia have a hard time competing 
with boys and girls from other States which 
offer a higher standard of education. 

With the Federal aid all States will be 
equal in opportunity for an education, which 
will be a great thing for the United States. 
Residents of one State will not be looked 
down upon by another State, as they have 
formerly been. 

I urge you to do all you can to speed up 
the passage of this bill. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. E. HAWKINS. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., April 21, 1949. 
Hon. HaRLey M. KILcorE, 
Senator from West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a parent of children in Barnes 
School, Fairmont, W. Va.; wife of a teacher at 
Fairmont Senior High School, and member 
of the Bellview Community Club (combined 
PTA and civic organization), I wish to thank 
you and Mr. Neety for your good work in 
helping to get the bill for Federal aid to 
education out of committee and ready for 
presentation before the Senate. 

I hope you can successfully use the in- 
fluence of your office to bring this bill to a 
quick and favorable vote. 

We people of this community realize that 
it is not only in our own community school 
that these funds are needed but all over the 
Nation, But in our own school (Barnes) the 
plaster is falling off the walls and ceilings, 
endangering the lives of many children, 
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So, first of all, for safety measures, we hope 
Federal aid will be forthcoming since our 
local boards are unable to raise enough 
money to take care of all the needs. 

Yours truly, 
GuaDys M. WHITE, 
(Mrs. R. Ryland White). 


WESTON, W. Va., April 22, 1949. 
Hon. Harley M. KILcore, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KILcoreE: I wish to thank you for 
supporting the Federal aid to education bill. 

I am a farmer. I have 12 children, 8 who 
have already completed their education and - 
4 still in school. I would like for my chil- 
dren still in school to receive the special priv- 
ilege and opportunities which myself and my 
older children were deprived of. 

Please use your influence to bring this bill 
before the floor of the Senate. 

Yours very truly, 


ELDON BRIGHT. 


THE HoME NATIONAL BANK, 
Sutton, W. Va., April 22, 1949. 
Hon. Har.tey M. KILcorE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Sir: We here have received some in- 
dications that the Federal aid to education 
bill may meet with some strong opposition 
when brought before the Senate for a vote. 
While we fully realize your stand is favorable 
toward the bill it is somewhat of a worry to 
think that our children are to be left out 
of necessary building facilities and equip- 
ment because of a lack of money. We have 
moved to a state of mind in recent years that 
if the need is great enough there is always 
some way of securing funds to put a move- 
ment over the top. Certainly this is a case 
where the need is great. 

We join with you in hoping that this bill 
will pass. If there is anything we can do to 
forward its passage call on us. 

Sincerely, 
M. B. JAMEs. 


SuTTON GRADED SCHOOL, 
Sutton, W. Va., April 19, 1949. 
Senator Harter M. KILcore, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: We are certainly 
pleased to note that you are favorably in- 
clined toward the passage of the Federal ed- 
ucation bill (S. 246). You realize along 
with us the urgent need for additional funds 
to operate our schools at top efficiency. 

I only wish it was possible in some way for 
the teaching group to bring to the public the 
ill effects of our crowded classroom condi- 
tions, our out-of-date buildings, and our be- 
low normal certified teaching group. All 
these conditions will be somewhat alleviated 
by the additional funds made possible 
through Federal aid to education. 

Accept our thanks for your work in getting 
this bill through. We do feel it will go 
through when brought to that stage in the 
legislation program, 

Sincerely, 
ErNIz W. Harris, 
Principal. 
WESTON, W. VA., April 21, 1949, 
Senator Hartey M. KILcorE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: As a citizen of West Vir- 
ginia I wish to express my appreciation for 
your loyalty and interest in the education of 
the youth of our State and I urge you to use 
your influence to have bill S. 246 put on 
the calendar and passed by the Senate as 
soon as possible. 

I am interested in raising the standards of 
education in West Virginia so that our young 
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people will have a better chance of compet- 
ing with others. 
Yours for better education, 
AUBREY W. JACKSON, 
Farmer. 


MUNICIPALITY OF MOOREFIELD, W. Va., 

April 21, 1949, 
Senator Hartey M. Kiicore, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to thank you 
for your interest in Federal aid to education, 
and especially for your interest in S. 246, and 
to urge you to support this bill when it 
comes up for debate and vote. 

I believe nothing in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress can do will be of greater moment than 
passage of the Federal aid to education bill, 
I need not state the reasons to you because 
you are more familiar with them than I am, 
But I wanted to express to you my great in- 
terest in this legislation and ask your con- 
tinued support of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. W. CLARKE, Mayor. 


Lions CLus or WEsT UNION, W. VA., 
April 29, 1949. 


Hon. Hartey M. KILcore, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, E 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Kiucore: The regular meet- 
ing of the Lions Club of West Union, W. Va., 
was held at West Union April 26, 1949. At 
this meeting it was unaimously agreed to 
inform you of our support of the Federal aid 
to education bill as it is now written. 
Respectfully yours, 
R. C. HupKINs, 
President. 


“[From the Sunset News, Bluefield, W. Va., 
of April 25, 1949] 


“THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


“A measure embracing President Trinnan’s 
health program was expected to go to Con- 
gress today. Few issues in recent years have 
created as much discussion, at least, on the 
part of those opposed, as the administra- 
tion’s proposal to provide medical and hos- 
pital care for all through compulsory insur- 
ance financed by a payroll tax. 

“Certainly the objective—that of building 
a healthier population by making health 
services available to every citizen through a 
pay-in-advance system of insurance—is a 
worth-while one. 

“Medical and hospital costs have soared be. 
yond the means of a great many citizens, as 
many doctors will admit, and the private 
insurance plans, valuable as they have been 
in leading the way and in showing what can 
be done through insurance, are not adequate 
in the face of present charges. 

“A fair-minded person will admit that a 
problem exists. As things now stand, an 
accident or an illness requiring a lengthy 
stay in a hospital can place the average 
wage earner so deeply in debt that it may 
take him years to regain his economic sta- 
bility. 

“Americans insure against every other con- 
ceivable risk. It is only logical and intel- 
ligent to insure against the risk of loss of 
heaith and earning power. 

“We do not say that the program that Is 
now proposed is perfect or the only answer 
to the problem wt‘ch exists. The bill is just 
being introduced today, and certainly thor- 
ough study of it must be made. It is even 
probable, because of the debate which is sure 
to develop, that no action will be forth- 
coming in this session of Congress. 

“But the Truman administration is cer- 
tainly to be credited with making a start 
toward finding a solution for one of the 
Nation’s greatest problems—the improve- 
ment of the health of all the people. 
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“Most of the discussion of the health-in- 
surance plans thus far has taken the form of 
violent and often intemperate opposition by 
medical-society spokesmen, most of whom 
are dead set on maintaining the status quo 
at all costs. In place of an intelligent and 
open-minded effort to arrive at a better 
means of meeting the medical needs of the 
times, a smoke screen has been raised in 
which the bogeyman of socialized medi- 
cine is paraded before the public, with long 
lines of Americans queued up waiting their 
brief turn to be jabbed with a needle by a 
‘Government doctor.’ 

“Nothing of the sort is envisioned in the 
Truman program. It is a Government in- 
surance plan in which private doctors and 
private hospitals would continue to function 
as at present, with the patients selecting 
their own physicians as they do now, but 
with the difference that a medical tax, raised 
in advance, would pay the bill. 

“The program deserves careful and thor- 
ough study, not denunciation and the old, 
old effort to apply the Red smear.” 

Mr. Kricore. Mr. President, in voting on 
this bill I urge that none of us thmk of it 
as a charitable gesture to improvident States, 
but as a means of more equitably redis- 
tributing the money earned in those States 
but credited to the incomes of other and 
more fortunate States. 

The PRESIDING OFFIcER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I wish to ad- 
dress an inquiry tc the minority leader, if 
I may do so without impropriety. 

The PRESIDING OrricerR. The Senator may 
do so. 

Mr. DonnegELL. Is it the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that the Senator from 
North Dakota would have any objection to 
his amendment being voted upon now? 

Mr. WHERRY. In response to the question 
asked by the Senator from Missouri, I will 
say that I have just spoken with the Senator 
from North Dakota, who is detained from the 
Senate on official business. He said it would 
be perfectly agreeable to him if. the Senate 
were to vote on his amendment. He thought 
his amendment such a good one that it 
would be adopted unanimously, even though 
he were not present. I suggest that the 
question on the amendment be put, so Mem- 
bers of the Senate can do as they please re- 
specting a unanimous vote for his amend- 
ment, as hoped for by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I now call up 
the amendment which I caused to be placed 
on the table on May 2, and ask if the Chair 
will be kind enough to have the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The CuHrer CLERK. On page 8, line 4, it is 
proposed to amend section 6 by inserting the 
word “public” between the words “for” and 
“elementary.” 

Mr. WHeEkRY. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield so that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum? The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri is a very impor- 
tant one, and before he begins discussing 
it, I should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, if he will yield to me for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DoNNELL. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska for that purpose, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With that under- 
standing, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 
Aiken, Baldwin, Brewster, Bridges, Byrd, 
Chapman, Cordon, Donnell, Ellender, Fer- 
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guson, Flanders, George, Gillette, Gurney, 
Hendrickson, Hill, Hoey, Humphrey, Hunt, 
Ives, Johnson of Colorado, Johnson of Texas, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Kefauver, Kil- 
gore, Knowland, Langer, Long, McCarthy, 
McClellan, McFarland, McGrath, McKellar, 
McMahon, Magnuson, Martin, Miller, Morse, 
Mundt, Murray, Myers, Neely, O’Conor, 
O’Mahoney, Reed, Robertson, Russell, Salton- 
stall, Schoeppel, Smith of Maine, Sparkman, 
Taft, Taylor, Thomas of Utah, Thye, Tydings, 
Wherry, Wiley, Young. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DonNELL]. 

Mr. BaLpwIn. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yield to me for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. DoNNELL. I yield if I may do so with- 
out losing my position on the floor. 

The PresIpING Orricer. Without objection, 
the Senator from Missouri may yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may appear of record 
that the subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee investigating the Malmedy mat- 
ter is holding a hearing this afternoon; that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartTuy], 
and the junior Senator from Connecticut are 
engaged in that hearing; and that we have 
unanimous consent of the Senate to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ReEcorp will 
so indicate. 

Mr. DoNNELL. Mr. President, may I have 
the privilege of having my amendment again 
stated by the clerk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 8, line 4, it is 
proposed to amend section 6 by inserting the 
word “public” between the words “for” and 
“elementary.” 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the title of 
Senate bill 246 reads as follows: “A bill (S. 
246) to authorize the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States and Territories in financ- 
ing a minimum foundation education pro- 
gram of public elementary and secondary 
schools, and in reducing the inequalities of 
educational opportunities through public 
elementary and secondary schools, for the 
general welfare, and for other purposes.” 

It will be observed that in reading the title 
I have, in each of the two places in which 
the word “public” appears in the title, em- 
phasized the appearance of that word there- 
in by my voice. The fact that the word 
“public” appears in the title is to my mind 
of very great importance in determining the 
advisability or nonadvisability of adopting 
the amendment which I have proposed, 
which amendment would cause to be in- 
serted that very word, namely, the word 
“public,” between the words “for” and “ele- 
mentary” on page 8, line 4, of the bill. 

Not only does the word “public” appear 
in the two instances noted in the title of 
the bill, but it is of particular interest to 
observe that the same word “public” is men- 
tioned in 31 places in the body of the bill, 
and that that word appears in each of those 
31 instances as a part of the expression “pub- 
lic elementary school,” “public secondary 
school,” “public elementary,” “public sec- 
ondary schools,” “public school jurisdic- 
tions,” “public education agencies,” “public 
schools,” “public school jurisdiction,” or 
“public education agency.” 

Yet, Mr. President, in the clause of the bill 
which designates the expenditures for which 
funds shall under the bill be available for 
disbursement, the word “public” is omitted. 

It is of further interest to observe that in 
the very section of the bill in which appears 
the clause to which I have referred, in which 
clause the word “public” is omitted, the very 
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selfsame word “public” appears twice short- 
ly in advance of the portion of the bill which 
appears at line 4 on page 8. 

It is not strange, Mr. President, in view of 
this extraordinary omission of the word 
“public” at the place indicated, that there 
appears in the Christian Century of March 
23, 1949, a most interesting article entitled 
“A Weasel Omission.” The article begins 
with these three sentences: 

“Theodore Roosevelt coined the expression 
‘the weasel word.’ A ‘weasel word’ is one 
which by juxtaposition with a meaningful 
word sucks the meaning out of it. But the 
deliberate omission of a word in a certain 
context may sometimes perform the same 
trick.” 

Later in the article, after quoting this very 
section 6 to which my amendment applies, 
the writer of the article says: 

“The absence of the word ‘public’ in the 
place indicated above is a weasel omission. 
It sucks the meaning out of the purpose of 
the bill, as that purpose is consistently and 
meticulously guarded at every other point 
throughout the entire text. This weasel 
omission points the bill away from public 
education and makes possible the use of Fed- 
eral money in aid of parochial schools in 
those States where the laws permit such use.” 

Mr. President, I hasten to mention that by 
quoting the word “weasel,” I mean in no 
sense any dishonest or tricky imputation, for 
it was clearly the intention of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare to omit that 
word, and that was done because of the views 
which that committee almost unanimously 
held. I use the word “almost” in that con- 
nection because I think I was the only mem- 
ber of the committee who voted in favor 
of an amendment designed to effect, gen- 
erally speaking—with one rather notable 
exception—the purposes of the amendment 
which we are now discussing. 

Under section 6 of the bill there is set forth 


the provision entitled “Availability of Ap- 


propriations.” Obviously, that section con- 
stitutes the very heart of this bill, for al- 
though the bill elsewhere authorizes appro- 
priations and refers to the mechanics of 
certification, payment, apportionment, and 
so forth, yet unless there be contained in 
the bill a section providing for the availabil- 
ity of such appropriations, the passage of 
the bill would be only an idle gesture. 

So section 6, vitally important as it is, is 
the one in which it is of tremendous im- 
portance that the word “public” be used, if 
in fact the purpose of the bill is—as stated 
in the title—to authorize the appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and Territories 
in financing a minimum foundation educa- 
tion program of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and in reducing the inequali- 
ties of educational opportunities through 
public elementary and secondary schools, for 
the general welfare, and for other purposes, 

Again, Mr. President, by my intonation I 
have emphasized as well as I could, and I 
now emphasize for the REcorp by my words, 
the fact that the bill contains in its title that 
expression in which the word “public” ap- 
pears twice. 

Yet what does section 6—the very heart 
of the measure, as I have indicated—say? 
It says this: 

“Sec. 6. In order more nearly to equalize 
educational opportunities, the funds paid to 
a State from the funds appropriated under 
section 3 of this act shall be available for 
disbursement by the State educational au- 
thority, either directly or through payments 
to local public-school jurisdictions or other 
State public-education agencies, for any cur- 
rent expenditure.” 

For what? Not for public elementary 
or secondary school purposes exclusively, for 
the word “public” is not to be found in 
this section between the words “for” and 
“elementary”; but after the recital, twice 
contained in that section, of the word “pub- 
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lic,” yet when we reach the vital inner core 
of the heart of the bill, designating the cur- 
rent expenditures for which these funds may 
be disbursed, section 6 says, as the writer of 
the editorial to which I have referred has 
indicated, “for elementary- or secondary- 
school purposes for which educational 
revenues derived from State or local sources 
may legally and constitutionally be expended 
in such State.” 

Obviously the writer of the editorial in the 
Christian Century is correct in pointing out 
the fact that the absence of the word “‘pub- 
lic” does, to quote him again, “suck the 
meaning out of the purpose of the bill, as 
that purpose is consistently and meticulously 
guarded at every other point throughout the 
entire text.” 

Mr. President, after my amendment is 
placed in effect—and it provides for the 
insertion of the word “public” between the 
words “for” and “elementary”—the current 
expenditures for which the bill would per- 
mit disbursement of these funds will be for 
“public elementary or secondary school pur- 
poses for which educational revenues de- 
rived from State or local sources may legally 
and constitutionally be expended in such 
State.” 

Again, Mr. President, I have emphasized 
by my voice, and I do now by these words 
which will appear in the printed ReEcorp, 
the word “public,” which will appear in 
section 6 if my amendment be adopted. 
Indeed, Mr. President, the only change pro- 
duced by my amendment will be the inser- 
tion of the word “public” in section 6. 

Under the bill without my amendment the 
purposes for which the disbursement of Fed- 
eral funds under the terms of Senate bill 246 
could be made could include both public 
elementary or secondary school purposes and 
nonpublic elementary or secondary school 
purposes. 

Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Chapman in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I would very 
much prefer to complete my argument with- 
out interruption, rather than to yield at this 
time. 

Mr. FLANDERS. My question relates to a part 
of the argument. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I would pre- 
fer, if I may do so without impoliteness, 
to have the Senator permit me to proceed 
with my argument, and when I conclude it 
I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. President, among the nonpublic ele- 
mentary or secondary school purposes for 
which the disbursement of the funds pro- 
vided under the bill may be made, unless my 
amendment is adopted, are religious non- 
public elementary cr secondary school pur- 
poses, provided that such purposes are those 
for which “educational revenues derived 
from State or local sources may legally and 
constitutionally be expended in such State.” 

In 1948, I submitted and argued, and there 
was voted upon by the Senate, an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 472. In many respects, 
that amendment was similar to the amend- 
ment I now offer to Senate bill 246; in fact, 
in some respects, the amendments are identi- 
cal, That amendment, submitted in 1948, 
provided for striking out the words “for 
which educational revenues derived from 
State or local sources may legally and con- 
stitutionally be expended in such State,” and 
would have inserted in lieu of those words 
a colon and thereafter the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no funds appropriated under this 
act shall be disbursed in any State for the 
support or benefit of any sectarian or private 
school.” 

Mr. President, the amendment I have just 
quoted was opposed at that time by the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
because of the fact, as I understood, that he 
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feared and, in fact, believed that the amend- 
ment would prevent the payment of funds to 
academies in the State of Vermont, which 
academies were used in that State for the 
purpose of educating children. He pointed 
out that the citizens of Vermont have, scat- 
tered throughout their State in the small 
towns, numerous small high schools or acad- 
emies, as they are called. He informed us 
that they are financed partly by private 
funds, by endowment. He stated that some 
of them are a hundred years or more old. 
The towns in which they are located utilize 
them as the local high school. They serve 
the purpose of a high school, so he stated. 
The town is required by State law to pay 
tuition to the academies which are located 
within their boundaries. Thousands of boys 
and girls have received a high-school educa- 
tion by attending these—I am quoting his 
language—“technically private but actually 
public schools.” 

Said the senior Senator from Vermont: “If 
it were not for the privilege of attending 
these schools many of our children would 
never get to high school at all. Some of the 
towns where they are located are many miles 
from the nearest public high schools.” 

Mr. President, the amendment of last year 
prohibiting the disbursement of any fund 
appropriated under the act in any States for 
the support or benefit of any sectarian or 
private school may well have prohibited the 
payment of any such funds to the academies 
to which the Senator from Vermont alluded. 
To my mind the amendment which I have 
offered this year, and which I am now argu- 
ing, answers the point which was made by 
the Senator from Vermont. I may say to 
the Senate, as I do say, that the reason for 
offering the amendment in the form I have 
this year, is in order to meet the very ob- 
jection to which the Senator from Vermont 
alluded last year. As I see it, the new 
amendment would not prohibit payment to 
the academies in Vermont, for I see no rea- 
son why Vermont or any other State could 
not carry on public-school purposes by en- 
gaging the use of facilities or the services 
of teachers in private academies. It will be 
observed that in the excerpt which I read 
from the remarks of the Senator from Ver- 
mont last year, he states expressly that the 
academies are technically private but actu- 
ally public schools. 

So, Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have now offered and which would pro- 
vide simply that the funds which may be 
disbursed may be for any current expendi- 
ture for public elementary or secondary 
school purposes, and so forth, to my mind 
would not prevent the application of any of 
those funds to the academies to which the 
senior Senator fromy Vermont last year 
alluded. 

What is the effect of the amendment which 
I have offered? I have indicated that its 
effect is to grant Federal funds for disburse- 
ment for current expenditure for public— 
I emphasize the word “public’—elementary 
or secondary school purposes, and no other. 
At the risk of repetition I say that under the 
amendment, no moneys are to be used except 
for public-school purposes. I want it per- 
fectly clear that is the intent of the amend- 
ment. 

Why should not moneys be given by the 
bill to any nonpublic school? Such non- 
public schools may be divided into two 
groups: One, private nonsectarian schools; 
the other, sectarian schools. As to moneys 
to be given from Federal funds to private 
nonsectarian schools, if, for illustration, any 
Member of the Senate were the proprietor of 
a school, whether conducted for or without 
financial profit, I take it that to give money 
to such a private school, nonsectarian as it 
is, is subject to two fundamental objec- 
tives; at least, under the bill as written. 

In the first place, such a gift to a private 
school would be contrary to the expressed 
purpose of the bill as set forth in the title, 
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that is to say, “to assist States and Terri- 
tories in financing a program of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and in re- 
ducing the inequalities of educational op- 
portunities through public elementary and 
secondary schools, for the general welfare, 
and for other purposes.” 

In the second place, a gift to such a private 
school, even though nonsectarian, is objec- 
tionable on principle, as I see it, because I 
think for the Federal Government to make 
gifts to individuals is highly opposed to pub- 
lic policy. 

We have illustrations in our own midst of 
gifts having been made, at least nominally 
so, as for illustration, to a servant of the 
Senate who has served with distinction 
throughout a period of years. For such gifts 
I can see some justification, a proper justifi- 
cation. As for instance, in the case of the old 
gentleman known to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, who is now listening so courteously to 
me, who served in the Senate for many, many 
years, now, because of infirmity, is compelled 
to retire. I can see how under circumstances 
such as that it is possible and advisable from 
the standpoint, even of encouraging others 
to work for us to give something for which 
we have not made a contractual obligation. 
But, Mr. President, as I see it, that is quite 
different from the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives of 
the United States undertaking to give to a 
private nonsectarian school moneys out of 
the public Treasury. 

As to the second class of nonpublic schools, 
namely, sectarian schools, as I see it, there 
are three fundamental objections to the use 
of any funds under Senate bill 246 for that 
class of nonpublic schools, namely, sectarian 
schools. As is the case with respect to non- 
sectarian schools, such utilization of funds 
for sectarian school purposes would be con- 
trary to the expressed purpose of the bill, as 
set forth in the title, which I have read, the 
assistance of States and Territories in financ- 
ing “a program of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and in reducing the inequai- 
ities of educational opportunities through 
public elementary and secondary schools, for 
the general welfare, and for other purposes.” 
Not only would the gift of moneys to a sec- 
- tarian school be contrary to the expressed 
purpose of the bill, but in addition, just as is 
true in the case of private nonsectarian 
schools, it is objectionable on considerations 
of public policy to give public funds to pri- 
vate recipients. 

But, Mr. President, there is a third, a very 
fundamental reason, which in my opinion is 
applicable to gifts of moneys from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to sectarian schools. That is 
the fact that such a gift is violative of public 
policy for at least two reasons. I am not at 
the moment discussing the constitutional 
phase of the question. The points to which 
I refer with respect to public policy are 
these: First, to give such funds to a sectarian 
school would be to permit moneys derived 
from people of all religious beliefs—yes, or, 
in part, from people of no religious beliefs— 
to be used for the teaching of religious 
views held by specific groups. Thus it would 
follow that moneys paid into the public 
treasury by people of all religious beliefs, 
and by people in some instances, at any 
rate, of no religious beliefs, would be used 
for the teaching of religious views held by 
only a part of the people, and perhaps even 
contrary to the beliefs of other groups of the 
people. 

In the second place, Mr. President, to 
permit moneys to be granted from the Treas- 
ury of the United States to sectarian schools 
would bring it about that if some sectarian 
schools are supported by public funds, other 
groups would doubtless ask that they also 
be supported by public funds. 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer, of Washington, D. C., 
whose name is well known, not only in this 
Capitol, but elsewhere, writing in the March 
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1948 issue of the Reader’s Digest, at page 68, 
says: 

“Public support of one sectarian school 
system would bring many others into exist- 
ence, thus undermining our public educa- 
tion system and the future development of 
our Republic.” 

But, Mr. President, not only do these two 
reasons of public policy to which I have re- 
ferred argue irresistibly against the propriety 
and advisability of our public funds being 
Paid to sectarian schools, but I submit a 
further reason in opposition to such pay- 
ment, namely, not only is the giving of 
money to sectarian schools contrary to public 
policy, from the standpoint of the public 
itself, but it is also true that from the stand- 
point of the sectarian schools themselves 
support by public funds of sectarian schools 
is harmful; that is, harmful to the sectarian 
schools themselves. This follows from the 
fact that there is a very real danger that the 
Government which provides the funds will 
ultimately, even if not at the outset, attach 
conditions to the use of such funds. Thus 
it is reasonable to expect Government inter- 
ference ultimately with the policies of such 
sectarian schools themselves. 

In connection with the consideration of 
the harmful effects which may be expected 
from the application of public funds to sec- 
tarian schoois by both the public and by such 
schools, I eat attention to the observation 
made by the minority, namely, 4 out of 9 of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in Everson against Board of 
Education, decided February 10, 1943, No. 
52, October term, 1946. At page 13 of the 
minority opinion of Mr. Justice Rutledge for 
himseif and the other three dissenting mem- 
bers of the Court, the writer called attention 
to the objection of Madison and his cowork- 
ers to the imposition of a tax for religion. 
Mr. Justice Rutledge pointed out that the 
opposition was not to small tithes—and I 
emphasize the word “small”—but “it was to 
any tithes whatsoever.” 

Then follows this very significant sentence 
bearing on the proposition to which Iam now 
addressing myself: 

“And the principle was as much to prevent 
the interference of our law in religion as to 
restrain religious intervention in political 
matters.” 

Thus it is that Justice Rutledge, for him- 
self and the three other dissenting Jus- 
tices, emphasized the point that the tmposi- 
tion of a tax for religion is injurious not only 
to the State but to the religious groups 
themselves. 

Mr. President, someone may say that the 
quotation which I have just stated comes 
from the minority of the Supreme Court; 
but, to my mind, the decision of the Court 
clearly shows that on this point there is a 
unanimity of opinion between the minority 
and the majority. 

In connection with the harmful effects 
which may be expected by both the public 
and the sectarian schools from the applica- 
tion of public funds to such schools, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the spokesman 
for the majority Justices in the Everson case, 
namely, Mr. Justice Black, sets forth, from 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of South 
Carolina in the Harmon case and cites as 
having been quoted with approval by the 
United States Supreme Court in Watson v. 
Jones (13 Wall. 679, 730), the following ob- 
servation: 

“The structure of our Government has for 
the preservation of civil liberty rescued the 
temporal institutions from religious inter- 
ference. On the other hand”— 

Continuing, says the Court: 

“On the other hand, it has secured religious 
iberty from the invasions of civil authority.” 

Thus it is that the spokesman for the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court in the Everson 
case indicates very clearly that the Supreme 
Court of the United States believes that the 
imposition of taxes for religion and the com- 
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mingling of State and religious organiza- 
tions is injurious both to the religious groups 
and to the Nation itself. 

Mr. President, the expression of views 
which I have made thus far today is by no 
means confined to the Member of the Senate 
who now addresses it. Indeed, nearly every 
State in the Union has officially expressed 
itself to the effect that it is advisable either 
to prohibit or to restrict the use of public 
funds for sectarian school purposes. 

It is very interesting to observe the de- 
velopment of the history of public education 
in the United Siates. In the early history 
of the Nation the education of the youth was 
a@ function carried on by the church. Pro- 
fessor Cubberly, dean emeritus, School of 
Education. Leland Stanford University, says: 

“In Colonial times, too, and for some dec- 
ades into our national period, the warmest 
advocates of the establishment of schools 
were those who had in view the needs of the 
church. Then gradually the emphasis 
shifted, as we have shown in chapter 4, to 
the needs of the State, and a new class of 
advocates of public education now arose. 
Still later the emphasis has been shifted to 
industrial and civic educational needs, and 
the religious importance has been almost 
completely eliminated.” 

I pause, Mr. President, to remark that the 
edition from which I am quoting is that of 
1934. I now resume the quotation: 

“This change is known as the seculariza- 
tion of American education. It also required 
many a bitter struggle, and was accom- 
plished by the different States but slowly. 
The two main factors which served to pro- 
duce this change have been (1) the convic- 
tion that the life of the Republic demands 
an educated and intelligent citizenship and, 
hence, the general education of all in the 
common schools controlled by the State, 
and (2) a great diversity of religious beliefs 
among our people which forced tolerance and 
religious freedom through a ae of 
the rights of minorities.” 

Continuing, Professor Cubberiey says, and 
I call special attention to this: 

“The secularization of education with us 
must not be regarded either as a deliberate or 
a wanton violation of the rights of the 
church, but rather as an unavoidable inci- 
dent connected with the coming to self-con- 
scientiousness and self-government of great 
people. 

“So long as there was little intercommuni- 
cation and migration, and the people of a 
community remained fairly homogeneous, it 
was perfectly natural that the common re- 
ligious faith of the people should enter into 
the instruction of the school. When the 
schools were purely local and voluntary this 
was not a serious objection. With the rise 
of State support, and the widening of the 
units for maintenance and control from the 
lonely community or district to the town, the 
county, and the State, the situation changed. 
With the development of the West, after 
1800, with its indifference as to distinctions 
still powerful in the older States to the East; 
the coming of foreign immigration, which 
began to be marked after about 1825; and 
the intermingling of peoples of different 
faiths in the rapidly evolving cities and 
towns, religious uniformity ceased to exist. 
Majority rule now for a time followed, but 
this was soon forced to give way to the still 
more important governmental principle of 
Teligious freedom.” 

Then, Mr. President, the writer, Professor 
Cubberiley, concludes this observation to 
which I refer as follows: 

“As necessity gradually com elled the State 
to provide education for its children, sec- 
tarian differences made it increasingly evi- 
dent that the education provided must be 
nonsectarian in character.” 

Mr. President, I shail not detain the Senate 
by extensive consideration of the historical 
development of this matter, but I think it 
is of importance in the development of this 
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argument at least to mention a portion of the 
history of the development of public educa- 
tion in the United States. I quote again 
from Professor Cubberley at page 237. He is 
speaking at the moment of the conflict which 
was then on in Massachusetts on educational 
matters, and he said: 

“By 1840 the Massachusetts conflict was on, 
and in that year Governor Seward, of New 
York, urged the establishment of schools in 
the cities of the State in which the teachers 
should be of the same language and re- 
ligion as the foreign patrons. This danger- 
ous proposal encouraged the Catholics, and 
they immediately applied to the New York 
City council for a division of the city school 
fund, and, on being refused, carried their 
demand to the legislature of the State. A 
Hebrew and a Scotch Presbyterian Church 
also applied for their share, and supported 
the Catholics in their demands. On the 
other hand, the Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Dutch Reformed, and Reformed 
Presbyterians united with the Public School 
Society in opposing all such division of the 

nds. 

The legislature deferred action until 1842, 
and then did the unexpected thing. The 
heated discussion of the question in the city 
and in the legislature had made it evident 
that, while it might not be desirable to con- 
tinue to give funds to a privately organized 
corporation, to divide them among the 
quarreling and envious religious sects would 
be much worse. The result was that the 
legislature created for the city a City Board 
of Education, to establish real public schools, 
* * * py enacting that no portion of the 


school funds was in the future to be given 
to any school in which ‘any religious sectar- 
jan doctrine or tenet should be taught, in- 
culcated, or practiced.’” 

Mr. President, I think it is of some inter- 
est to observe that this experience, in which 


one denomination after another sought to 
secure benefits, pointedly illustrates the wis- 
dom of the observation quoted this after- 
noon from Mrs. Agnes Meyer, “Public support 
of one sectarian school system would bring 
many others into existence, thus undermin- 
ing our public educational system, and the 
future development of our Republic.” 

Mr. President, Professor Cubberley further 
says, at page 239 of his work, Public Educa- 
tion in the United States, after reciting nu- 
merous other incidents and facts interme- 
diate from where I left off: 

“To settle the question in a final manner 
legislatures now began to propose constitu- 
tional amendments to the people of their 
several States which forbade a division or a 
diversion of the funds, and these were al- 
most uniformly adopted at the first elec- 
tion after being proposed. The States, with 
the date of adoption of such a constitutional 
provision are—” 

Mr. President, at the risk of some tedi- 
ousness, I desire to read the list, because I 
think it is extremely interesting and impor- 
tant. The professor divides his book into 
two columns, one under the headline “States 
amending constitution.” In other words, 
they already had constitutions, and they 
then amended the constitutions so as to for- 
bid a division or a diversion of the funds, 
meaning thereby, as I understand, to sec- 
tarian schools. I read from the list: 


States amending constitution 
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States amending constitution—Continued 


Alabama 
Missouri 


Georgia 
California 
Louisiana 
Florida 


The second column of Professor Cubber- 
ley’s work, at page 239, contains a some- 
what shorter list entitled “Adopted When 
Admitted.” In other words, as an initial 
proposition, in these States whose names I 
shall read the constitutions contained a 
constitutional provision which forbade, as I 
understand the professor’s work, a division 
or diversion of the funds. 


Adopted when admitted 


The States, the names of which I have 
read, total 38, and, as I have indicated, in- 
clude those amending their constitutions 
and those which adopted a provision of this 
kind upon their admission. 

Mr. President, Professor Cubberley re- 
ferred, as Senators have doubtless noted, to 
the year 1875 in the course of his tabula- 
tion, and I think it is particularly of inter- 
est in the United States Congress to ob- 
serve this historical fact which he recites at 
page 240 of his work: 

“In 1875 President Grant, in his message 
to Congress, urged the submission of an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution mak- 
ing it the duty of the States to support free 
public schools, free from religious teach- 
ing, and forbidding the diversion of school 
funds to church or sectarian purposes. In 
a later message he renewed the recommenda- 
tion, but Congress took no action because”— 
and I call attention, Mr. President, to Pro- 
fessor Cubberley’s reason, which he states— 
“because it considered such action unnec- 
essary. That the people had thoroughly 
decided that the school fund must be kept 
intact and the system of free public schools 
preserved may be inferred from the fact that 
no State admitted to the Union after 1858”— 
I read that again—“that no State admitted 
to the Union after 1858, excepting West Vir- 
ginia, failed to insert such a provision in its 
first State constitution. 

Professor Cubberley continues: 

“Hence the question may be regarded as a 
settled one in our American States. Our 
people mean to keep the public-school sys- 
tem united as one State school system, well 
realizing that any attempt to divide the 
schools among the different religious de- 
nominations (the World Almanac for 1930 
lists 79 different denominations and 160 dif- 
ferent sects in the United States) could only 
lead to inefficiency and educational chaos.” 

So, Mr. President, the opinion which I 
have indicated in this historical develop- 
ment is the opinion not of the individual 
who now addresses the Senate alone, but is 
the official opinion as expressed by the people 
of the great majority of the States of the 
Union in their various Station actions and, 
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yes, not merely by some perfunctory State 
expression, but by the provision of the fun- 
damental law of each of those States, namely, 
their constitutions. 

In May of 1943 there was issued by the 
research division of the National Education 
Association of the United States a pamphlet 
which sets forth under the heading of “Con- 
stitutional prohibitions against State aid to 
private schools” one or more excerpts from 
the constitutions of each of 46 of the 48 
States. I may say that in the presentation 
of the amendment of last year I secured 
unanimous consent for insertion in the REc- 
ORD of these excerpts. There was also in- 
serted the introduction which precedes them. 
They appear in the CoNncREssIONAL RECORD, 
volume 94, part 4, pages 3591-3594. 

Mr. President, I regard it of such impor- 
tance that we have connectedly at this time 
in the Eighty-first Congress of the United 
States this information without the neces- 
sity of going back to and hunting up a previ- 
ous book, that I ask unanimous consent that 
the same excerpts and introduction which 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, volume 
94, part 4, pages 3591-3594, taken from the 
pamphlet of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, be here incorpo- 
rated as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter re- 
ferred to was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

“The present report is an attempt to list 
constitutional provisions directly or indi- 
rectly permitting or prohibiting State aid 
to private schools and the court decisions 
which have interpreted these provisions. 

“Part I lists State by State the constitu- 
tional prohibitions against aid to private 
schools. Following the constitutional provi- 
sions are listed in each State the judicial 
decisions, briefly annotated. These court 
decisions have interpreted these provisions 
when situations have arisen which have been 
challenged as violating the prohibitions. 
The older cases deal with direct aid by way 
of paying the salaries of teachers in private 
schools or using private-school buildings for 
public-school classes. Seldom do such cases 
occur in recent years, although there was an 
Iowa case in 1940. Nowadays the more com- 
mon issues are transportation and textbooks 
authorized by statutes which permit the ex- 
tension of these services to pupils attending 
private schools. 


“ParT I—CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITIONS 
AGAINST STATE Arp To PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


“ALABAMA 


“Constitution of 1901, as amended: 

“Article XIV, section 263: ‘No money raised 
for the support of the public schools shall be 
appropriated to or used for the support of 
any sectarian or denominational school.’ 


“ARIZONA 


“Constitution of 1912, as amended: 

“Article LX, section 10: ‘No tax shall be 
laid or appropriation of public money made 
in aid of any church, or private or sectarian 
school, or any public service corporation.’ 


“ARKANSAS 


“Constitution of 1874, as amended: 

“Article XIV, section 2: ‘No money or prop- 
erty belonging to the public-school fund or 
to this State for the benefit of schools or uni- 
versities shall ever be used for any other than 
for the respective purposes to which it be- 
longs.’ 

“Amendment No. 11 (providing for support 
of common schools by taxation): ‘Provided 
further, That no such tax shall be appro- 
priated for any other purpose nor to any 
other district than that for which it is 
levied.’ 


“CALIFORNIA 


“Constitution of 1879, as amended: 
“Article IX, section 8: ‘No public money 
shall ever be appropriated for the support of 
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any sectarian or denominational school or 
any school not under the exclusive control 
of the officers of the public schools. * * * 

“Article IV, section 30: ‘Neither the legis- 
lature nor any county, city, * * * shall 
ever make an appropriation, or pay from any 
public fund whatever, or grant anything to 
or in aid of any religious sect, church, creed, 
or sectarian purpose, or help to support or 
sustain any school, college, university, hos- 
pital, or other institution controlled by any 
religious creed, church, or sectarian denomi- 
nation whatever, nor shall any grant or dona- 
tion of personal property or real estate ever 
be made by the State, or any city * * * 
for any religious creed, church, or sectarian 
purpose whatever: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall prevent the legislature 
granting aid pursuant to section 22 of this 
article.’ 

“COLORADO 


“Constitution of 1876, as amended: 

“Article IX, section 7: ‘Neither the general 
assembly, nor any county, city * * * or 
other public corporation shall ever make any 
appropriation, or pay from any public fund 
or moneys whatever, anything in aid of any 
church or sectarian society, or for any sec- 
tarian purpose, or to help support or sustain 
any school, academy, seminary, college, uni- 
versity, or other literary or scientific institu- 
tion controlled by any church or sectarian 
denomination whatsoever.’ 


“CONNECTICUT 


“Constitution of 1818, as amended: 

“Article VIII, section 2: “The fund, called 
the school fund, sh-ll remain a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which shall be invio- 
lably appropriated to the support and en- 
couragement of the public, or common 
schools, throughout the State, and for the 
equal benefit of all the people thereof.’ 


“DELAWARE 


“Constitution of 1897, as amended: 

“Article X, section 4: ‘No part of the prin- 
cipal or income of the public school fund, 
now or hereafter existing, shall be used for 
any other purpose than the support of free 
public schools.’ 

“Article X, section 3: ‘No portion of any 
fund now existing, or which may hereafter 
be appropriated, or raised by tax, for educa- 
tional purposes, shall be appropriated to, or 
used by, or in aid of any sectarian church, 
or denominational school.’ 

“Judicial decisions: State ez rel. Traub et 
al. v. Brown et al. (172 A. 835 (1934)). State 
appropriation for transportation of pupils to 
sectarian schools was declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

“GEORGIA 


“Constitution of 1877, as amended: 

“Article I, section 1, pe. agraph XIV: ‘No 
money shall ever be taken from the public 
treasury, directly or indirectly, in aid of any 
church, sect, or denomination of religionists, 
or of any sectarian institution.’ 

“Article VII, section XVI, paragraph 1: 
‘The general assembly shall not by vote, reso- 
lution, or order grant any donation or gra- 
tuity in favor of any person, corporation, or 
association.’ 

“IDAHO 


“Constitution of 1890, as amended: 

“Article IX, section 5: ‘Neither the legisla- 
ture noranycounty * * * or other pub- 
lic corporation, shall ever make any appro- 
priation or pay from any public fund or 
moneys whatever, anything inaidof * * * 
or to help support or sustain any school, 
academy, seminary, college, university, or 
other literary or scientific institution, con- 
trolled by any church, sectarian, or religious 
denomination whatsoever.’ 


“ILLINOIS 


“Constitution of 1870, as amended: 
“Article VII, section 3: ‘Neither the general 
assembly nor any county, city * * * or 
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other public corporation shall ever make 
any appropriation, or pay from any public 
fund whatever, anything in aid of any church 
or sectarian purpose, or to help support or 
sustain any school, academy, seminary, col- 
lege, university, or other literary or scientific 
institution controlled by any church or sec- 
tarian denomination whatever.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“People v. McAdams (82 Ill. 356 (1948). A 
private charitable school cannot be author- 
ized by the State legislature to levy tax for its 
support. 

“Millard vy. Board of Education (10 N. E. 
€69 (1887)). The rental of a church school 
for public-school purposes when necessity 
arises was upheld as valid. 

“Cook County v. Chicago Industrial School 
for Girls (18 N. E. 183 (1888). Direct aid to 
sectarian school was declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

“Cook County v. Chicago Industrial School 
for Girls (117 N. E. 735 (1917)). Payments 
to sectarian school were sustained as valid. 


“INDIANA 


“Constitution of 1851, as amended: 

“Article I, section 6: ‘No money shall be 
drawn from the treasury for the benefit of 
any religious or theological institution.’ 

“Article VIII, section 3: “The principal of 
the common school fund shall remain a 
perpetual fund * * * and the income 
thereof shall be inviolably appropriated to 
the support of common schools and to no 
other purpose whatever.’ 

“Judicial decisions: State ex rel. Johnson v. 
Boyd (28 N. E. (2d) 256 (1940)). Use of 
parochial school building and equipment for 
public-school pupils and payment of nuns 
as public-school teachers was upheld. 


“IOWA 


“Constitution of 1857, as amended: 

“Article I, section 3. “The general assembly 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion; or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof; nor shall any person be com- 
pelled to attend any place of worship, pay 
tithes, taxes, or other rates for building or 
repairing places of worship, or the main- 
tenance of any minister, or ministry.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Scripture v. Burns (12 N. W. 760 (1882)). 
Rental of a church or sectarian school for 
public-school purposes when necessity arises 
was upheld. 

“Knowlton v. Baumhover (166 N. W. 202 
(1918)). Use of parochial school building 
and teachers for public-school pupils was 
declared unconstitutional. 


“KANSAS 


“Constitution of 1861, as amended: 

“Article VI, section 8. ‘No religious sect 
or sects shall ever control any part of the 
common school or university funds of the 
State.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Co. v. Atchison (28 P. 1000 (1892)). Taxes 
cannot be levied for private and sectarian 
institutions. 


“KENTUCKY 


“Constitution of 1891, as amended: 

“Section 189. ‘No portion of any fund or 
tax now existing, or that may hereafter be 
raised or levied for educational purposes, 
shall be appropriated to or used by, or in 
aid of, any church, sectarian, or denomi- 
national school.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Halbert v. Sparks (9 Bush. 259 (1872)). 
Contract of school district with private acad- 
emy for attendance of public-school pupils 
was invalid. 

“Underwood v. Wood (19 S. W. 405 (1892)). 
Legislature may not exempt from taxation 
parents of pupils attending private institu- 
tion, nor divert public funds in aid of such 
private school. 
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“Williams et al. v. Board of Trustees, Stan- 
ton Common School District (191 S. W. 507 
(1917)). School district may not contract 
with sectarian school for attendance of pub- 
lic-school pupils even if no funds are paid 
to the school but merely to the teachers. 

“Crain et al. v. Walker et al. (28. W. (2d) 
654 (1928)). School district contract with 
sectarian school for attendance of public- 
school pupils was upheld and distinguished 
from the Williams case on details of the 
circumstances, 


“LOUISIANA 


“Constitution of 1921, as amended: 

“Article XII, section 13: ‘No public funds 
shall be used for the support of any private 
or sectarian school.’ 

“Article IV, section 8: ‘No money shall ever 
be taken from the public treasury, directly 
or indirectly, in aid of any church, sect, or 
denomination of religion, or in aid of any 
priest, preacher, minister, or teacher thereof, 
as such, and no preference shall ever be given 
to, nor any discrimination made against, any 
church, sect, or creed of religion, or any form 
of religious faith or worship. No appropria- 
tion from the State treasury shall be made 
for private, charitable, or benevolent pur- 
poses to any person or community.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Bordon et al. v. Louisiana State Board of 
Education et al. (123 So. 655 (1929)). Free 
textbook act was upheld in its provisions for 
furnishing books to pupils in attendance at 
the parochial schools. 

“Cochran v. Louisiana Board of Education 
(123 So. 664; 281 U. S. 370 (1929)). On sub- 
stantially the same facts as the Bordon case; 
decided on the same day and affirmed later 
by the United States Supreme Court. 


“MAINE 


“Constitution of 1820, 1876, as amended: 

“Article VII: ‘A general diffusion of the 
advantages of education being essential to 
the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the people; to promote this important ob- 
ject, the legislature is authorized, and it 
shall be their duty to require the several 
towns to make suitable provisions, at their 
own expense, for the support and main- 
tenance of public schools; and it shall further 
be their duty to encourage and suitably en- 
dow, from time to time, as the circumstances 
of the people may authorize, all academies, 
colleges, and seminaries of learning within 
the State; provided that no donation, grant, 
or endowment siall at any time be made by 
the legislature to ay literary institution now 
established, or which may hereafter be es- 
tablished, unless, at the time of making such 
endowment, the legislature of the State shall 
have the right to grant any further powers 
to alter, limit, or restrain any of the powers 
vested in, any such literary institution, as 
shall be judged necessary to promote the best 
interests thereof.’ 


“MARYLAND 


“Constitution of 1867, as amended: 

“Article VII, section 3: ‘The school fund of 
the State shall be kept inviolate, and appro- 
priated only to the purposes of education.’ 

“Judicial decisions: Board of Education of 
Baltimore County v. Wheat (199 A. 628 
(1938)). Transportation for pupils attend- 
ing sectarian schools was upheld. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


“Constitution of 1790, as amended: 

“Article XLVI, amendment 2: ‘And ro 
grant, appropriation or use of public money 
or property or loan of public credit shall be 
made or authorized by the Commonwea!th 
or any political division thereof for the pur- 
pose of founding, maintaining, or aid- 
ing * * * any other school, or any col- 
lege, infirmary, hospital, institution, or edu- 
cational, charitable, or religious undertak- 
ing which is not publicly owned and under 
the exclusive control, order, and superin- 
tendence of public officers or public grants 
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authorized by the Commonwealth or Federal 
authority or both.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Barnes v. Falmouth (6 Mass. 401 (1810). 
Massachusetts Constitution, until 1833, pro- 
vided for the choice of a teacher with stated 
qualifications—a Protestant teacher of piety, 
religion, and morality, of some incorporated 
religious society, elected by such society. 
This case came up because a teacher was 
appointed from an unincorporated religious 
society and so was not entitled to any part 
of the funds raised by the towns for educa- 
tional purposes. 

“Jenkins vy. Andover (103 Mass. 94 (1869) ). 
Statute authorizing a town to levy tax for 
private school is unconstitutional. 

“In re Opinion of the Justices (102 N. E. 
464 (1913)). Public money may be appro- 
priated for higher educational institutions 
under sectarian control as the constitutional 
prohibition refers to sectarian schools teach- 
ing the same branches as in the public 
schools. 

“MICHIGAN 


“Constitution of 1909, as amended: 

“Articie II, section 3: ‘No money shall be 
appropriated or drawn from the treasury for 
the benefit of any religious sect or society, 
theological or religious seminary; nor shall 
property belonging to the State be appro- 
priated for any such purpose.’ 


“MINNESOTA 


“Constitution of 1857, as amended: 

“Article VIII, section 3: ‘But in no case 
shall the moneys derived as aforesaid, or any 
portion thereof, or any public moneys or 
property, be appropriated or used for the 
support of schools, wherein the distinctive 
doctrines, creeds, or tenets of any particular 
Christian or other religious sect are pro- 
mulgated or taught.’ 


“MISSISSIPPI 


“Constitution of 1890, as amended: 

“Article VIII, section 208, ‘No religious or 
other sect, or sects, shall ever control any 
part of the school or other educational funds 
of the State; nor shall any funds be appro- 
priated toward the support of any sectarian 
school.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Otken v. Lamkin (56 Miss. 758 (1879)). 
State aid on basis of inclusion of pupils at- 
tending sectarian schools is unconstitutional. 

“Chance et al. v. Mississippi State Textbook 
Rating and Purchasing Board et al. (200 So. 
706 (1941)). Furnishing free textbooks to 
pupils in attendance at parochial schools was 
upheld. 

“MISSOURI 


“Constitution of 1875, as amended: 

“Article XI, section 11. ‘Neither the gen- 
eral assembly nor any county, city * * * 
or other municipal corporation, shall ever 
make an appropriation or pay from any pub- 
lic fund whatever, anything in aid of any 
religious creed, church, or sectarian pur- 
pose, or to help to support or sustain any 
private or public school, academy, seminary, 
college, university, or other institution of 
learning, controlled by any religious creed, 
church, or sectarian denomination what- 
ever; nor shall any grant or donation of per- 
sonal property or real estate ever be made 
by the State, or any county * * * for 
any religious creed, church, or sectarian 
purpose whatever.’ 


“MONTANA 


“Constitution of 1889, as amended: 

“Article XI, section 8. ‘Neither the legisla- 
tive assembly, nor any county, city * * * 
or other public corporation, shall ever make, 
directly or indirectly, any appropriation, or 
pay from any public fund or moneys what- 
ever, or make any grant of lands or other 
property in aid of any church, or for any 
sectarian purpose, or to aid in the support of 
any school, academy, seminary, college, uni- 
versity, or other literary, scientific institu- 
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tion, controlled in whole or in part by any 
church, sect, or denomination whatever.’ 

“Article V, section 35. ‘No appropriation 
shall be made for charitable, industrial, edu- 
cational, benevolent purposes to any per- 
son, corporation or community not under 
the absolute control of the State, nor to any 
denominational or sectarian institution or 
association.’ 


“NEBRASKA 


“Constitution of 1875, as amended: 

“Article VII, section 11: ‘Neither the State 
legislature nor any county, city, or other 
public corporation, shall ever make any ap- 
propriation from any public fund, or grant 
any public land in aid of any sectarian or 
denominational school or college, or any 
educational institution which is not exclu- 
sively owned and controlled by the State 
or a governmental subdivision thereof.’ 

“Judicial decisions: State ez rel. Public 
School District No. 6 of Cedar County v. 
Taylor (240 N. W. 573 (1932)). State aid 
cannot be given to a district in which the 
only school is sectarian. 

“NEVADA 

“Constitution of 1864, as amended: 

“Article XI, section 10: ‘No public funds 
of any kind or character whatever, State, 
county, or municipal, shall be used for sec- 
tarian purposes.’ 

“Judicial decisions: State er rel. Nevada 
Orphan Asylum v. Hallock (16 Nev. 373 
(1882)). Public funds cannot be used in 
aid of a school connected with a charitable 
sectarian orphan asylum. 

“NEW HAMPSHIRE 

“Constitution of 1784, as amended: 

“Part II, article 8, section 83: ‘Knowledze 
and learning * * * being essential to 
the preservation of free government * * * 
it shall be the duty of the legislators * * * 
tocherish * * * all seminaries and pub- 
lic schools, to encourage private and public 
institutions. * * * Provided, neverthe- 
less, that no money raised by taxation shall 
ever be granted or applied for the use of 
the schools or institutions of any religious 
sect or denomination.’ 

“Judicial decisions: Holt v. Town of An- 
trim (9 A389 (1887)). Statute authorizing a 
tax for a school building to be perpetually 
leased to an academy implies that all condi- 
tions necessary to give validity to the statute 
and lease will be met; mere exaction of tui- 
tion will not make the school private. 


“NEW JERSEY 


“Constitution of 1884, as amended: 

“Article IV, section 7: “The fund for the 
support of free ecshools -* * ° 
shall * * * remain a perpetual fund; 
and the income thereof shall be annually 
appropriated to the support of public free 
schools * * * and it shall not be com- 
petent for the legislature to borrow, ap- 
propriate, or use the said fund or any part 
thereof, for any other purpose, under any 
pretense whatever.’ 


“NEW MEXICO 


“Constitution of 1912, as amended: 

“Article XII, section 3: ‘No part of the 
proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of 
any lands granted to the State by Congress, 
or any other funds appropriated, levied, or 
collected for educational purposes, shall be 
useed for the support of any sectarian, de- 
nominational, or private school, or college or 
university.’ 

“Article IV, section 31, ‘No appropriation 
shall be made for charitable, educational, or 
other benevolent purpose to any person, 
corporation, association, or community not 
under the absolute control of the State, but 
the legislature may, in its discretion, make 
appropriations for the charitable institutions 
and hospitals for the maintenance of which 
annual appropriation were made by the 
legislative assembly of 1909.’ 
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“NEW YORK 
“Constitution of 1938, as amended: 


“Article XI, section 4. ‘Neither the State 
nor any subdivision thereof, shall use its 
property or credit or any public money, or 
authorize or permit either to be used directly 
or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other 
than for examination or inspection of any 
school or institution of learning wholly or 
in part under the control or direction of any 
religious denomination, or in which any de- 
nominational tenet or doctrine is taught, but 
the legislature may provide for the trans- 
portation of children to and from any school 
or institution of learning.’ (Formerly sec. 
4, art. 1X, former constitution. Renumbered 
sec. 4 by constitution of 1938 which added 
provision relating to transportation of 
pupils.) 

“Article VII, section 8. ‘The money of the 
State shall not be given or loaned to or in 
aid of any private corporation or association, 
or private undertaking; or shall the credit 
of the State be given or loaned or to in aid 
of any individual, or public, or private cor- 
poration, or association, or private under- 
taking, but the foregoing provisions shall 
r *t apply to any fund or property now held, 
c- which may hereafter be held by the State 
for education purposes.’ (Formerly sec. ‘4, 
art. XI, former constitution.) 

“Subject to the limitations on indebted- 
ness and taxation, nothing in this constitu- 
tion contained shall prevent the legislature 
from providing for the aid, care, and support 
of the needy directly or through subdivisions 
of the State; or for the protection by insur- 
ance or otherwise, against the hazards of un- 
employment, sickness and old age; or for the 
education and support of the blind, the deaf, 
the dumb, the physically handicapped, and 
juvenile delinquents as it may deem proper; 
or for health and welfare services for all chil- 
dren, either directly or through subdivisions 
of the State including school districts; or 
for the aid, care, and support of neglected 
and dependent children and of the needy sick 
through agencies and institutions authorized 
by the State board of social welfare or other 
State department having the power of in- 
spection thereof, by payments made on a 
per capita basis directly or through the sub- 
divisions of the State. The enumeration of 
legislative powers in this paragraph shall 
not be taken to diminish any power of the 
legislature hitherto existing.’ (Formerly 
sec. 1, art. VII, former constitution. Re- 
numbered sec. 8 by constitution of 1938 and 
revised by including provisions of sec. 9, 
art. VIII of former constitution, relating to 
State aid for certain public welfare and edu- 
cational purposes and by adding new pro- 
visions in last paragraph.) 

“Article VIII, section 1: ‘No county, city 
* * * shall give or loan any money or 
property to or in aid of any individual, or 
private corporation or association, or private 
undertaking, or become directly or indirectly 
the owner of stock in, or bonds of, any pri- 
vate corporation or association, nor shall any 
county * * * give or loan its credit to 
or in aid of any individual, or public or 
private corporation or association, or private 
undertaking, but this provision shall not 
prevent a county from contracting indebt- 
edness for the purpose of advancing to a 
town or school district, pursuant to law, the 
amount of unpaid taxes returned to it. 

“ ‘Subject to the limitations on indebted- 
ness and taxation applying to any county 
* * * nothing in the constitution con- 
tained shall prevent a county, city, or town 
from making such provision for the aid, 
care, and support of the needy as may be 
authorized by law, nor prevent any such 
county, city, or town from providing for the 
care, support, maintenance, and secular edu- 
cation of inmates of arphan asylums, homes 
for dependent children, or correctional in- 
stitutions and of children placed in family 
homes by authorized agencies, whether un- 
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der public or private control, or from pro- 
viding health and welfare services for all 
children. Payments by counties, cities, or 
towns to charitable, eleemosynary, correc- 
tional, and reformatory institutions and 
agencies, wholly or partly under private 
control, for care, support, and maintenance, 
may be authorized, but shall not be required, 
by the legislature. No such payments shall 
be made for any person carec for by any 
such institution or agency, nor for a child 
placed in a family home, who is not received 
and retained therein pursuant to rules estab- 
lished by the State board of social welfare 
or other State department having the power 
of inspection thereof.’ (Formerly section 10 
in part, article VIII, former constitution. 
Renumbered section 1 by constitution of 
1938, which revised the section generally and 
added most of the provisions of the second 
paragraph.) 

“Judicial decisions: 

“People ex rel. Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum Society v. Board of Education (13 
Barb. 400 (1851)). Catholic orphan asylum 
is not entitled to part of the common school 
fund. 

“Sargent v. Board of Education (76 Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division 588 (1902) ). 
Payment of salaries of teachers in St. Mary’s 
Boys’ Orphan Asylum was upheld; wearing 
of religious garb was held not to-be sec- 
tarian instruction. 

“O'Connor v. Hendrick (717 N. E. 612 
(1906) ). Wearing of religious garb by pub- 
lic-school teachers was held to be a sectarian 
influence and State superintendent’s order 
forbidding same was upheld. 

“Smith v. Donahue et al. (195 N. Y. S. 715 
(1922)). Free textbooks law was held not 
to apply to pupils attending parochial 
schools. 

“People ez rel. Lewis v. Graves (219 N. Y.S. 
189 (1929)). Excusing pupils for 1 hour 
a week to attend religious instruction is not 
using public property or money in aid of 
denominational schools. 

“Judd v. Board of Education of Union Free 
School District No. 2, Town of Hempstead, 
Nassau County (15 N. E. (2d) 576 (1938)). 
Transportation of pupils of sectarian schools 
was unconstitutional under former consti- 
tution. 

“NORTH CAROLINA 


“Constitution of 1876, as ameided: 

“Article IX, section 4. “The proceeds of all 
lands that ave been or hereafter may be 
granted by the United States to this 
State * * * also-all money, stocks, bonds, 
and other property now belonging to any 
State fund for purposes of education * * * 
shall be paid into the State treasury, and 
together with so much of the ordinary rev- 
enue of the State as may be by law set apart 
for that purpose, shall be faithfully appro- 
priated for establishing and maintaining in 
this State a system of free public schools, 
and for no other uses or purposes what- 
soever.’ 

“NORTH DAKOTA 


“Constitution of 1851, as amended: 

“Article VIII, section 152. ‘No money 
raised for the support of the public schools 
of the State shall be appropriated to or used 
for the support of any sectarian school.’ 

“Judicial decisions: Gerhardt v. Heid (267 
N. W. 127 (1936)). Wearing of religious garb 
by public-school teachers was upheld. 

“OHIO 

“Constitution of 1851, as amended: 

“Article VI, section 2. ‘* * * No reli- 
gious or other sect, or sects, shall ever have 
any exclusive right to, or control of, any part 
of the school funds of this State.’ 

“OKLAHOMA 

“Constitution of 1907, as*amended: 

“Article II, section 5. ‘No public money 
or property shall ever be appropriated, ap- 
plied, donated, or used, directly or indirectly, 
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for the use, benefit or support of any sect, 
church, denomination, or system of religion, 
or for the use, benefit, or support of 
any * * ®* sectarian institution as such.’ 

“Article IX, section 5. ‘* * * And no 
part of the proceeds arising from the sale 
or disposal of any lands granted for educa- 
tional purposes, or the income or rentals 
thereof, shall be used for the support of any 
religious or sectarian school, college, or uni- 
verry. °"*" 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Oklahoma Railway Company v. St. Jo- 
seph’s Parochial School (127 P. 1087 (1912)). 
The constitutional prohibition against aid 
to public schools does not prevent the State 
from including in the franchise granted a 
railroad the provision that school tickets be 
furnished all pupils including those in at- 
tendance at parochial schools. 

“Guerney et al. v. Ferguson et al. (122 P. 
(2d) 1002 (1941)). Statute providing for 
transportation of pupils attending parochial 
schools was declared unconstitutional. 


“OREGON 


“Constitution of 1859, as amended: 

“Article I, section 5. ‘No money shall be 
drawn from the treasury for the benefit of 
any religious or theological institution.’ 


“PENNSYLVANIA 


“Constitution of 1874, as amended: 

“Article X, section 2. ‘No money raised for 
the support of the public schools of the 
Commonwealth shall be appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian school.’ 

“Article III, section 17: ‘No appropriation 
shall be made to any charitable or educa- 
tional institution not under the absolute 
control of the Commonwealth, other than 
normal schools established by law for the 
professional training of teachers for the 
public schools of the State, except by a vote 
of two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each house.’ 

“Article III, section 18: ‘No appropriation 
shall be made for charitable, educational, or 
benevolent purposes to any person or com- 
munity nor to any denominational or sectar- 
ian institution, corporation, or association. 
Provided, that appropriations may be made 
for pensions.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Hysong v. School District of Gallitzin 
Borough (50 A, 482 (1894)). Wearing of re- 
ligious garb by public-school teachers was 
declared lawful. 

“Commonwealth vy. Harr (78 A. 68 (1910) ). 
The statute (subsequent to previous case) 
prohibiting the wearing of religious garb or 
insignia by public-school teachers was up- 
held as valid. 


“RHODE ISLAND 


“Constitution of 1843 as amended: 

“Article XII, section 2: “The money which 
now is or which may hereafter be appropri- 
ated by law for the establishment of a perma- 
nent fund for the support of public schools, 
shall be securely invested, and remain a per- 
petual fund for that purpose.’ 


“SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Constitution of 1895 as amended: 

“Article XI, section 9: “The property or 
credit of the State of South Carolina, or of 
any county * * * or any public money, 
from whatever source derived, shall not, by 
gift, donation, loan, contract, appropriation, 
or otherwise, be used directly or indirectly in 
aid or maintenance of any college, school, 
hospital, orphan house, or other institution, 
society or organization, of whatever kind, 
which is wholly or in part under the direc- 
tion or control of any church or of any re- 
ligious or sectarian denomination, society, or 
organization.’ 

“SOUTH DAKOTA 

“Constitution of 1889, as amended: 

“Article VIII, section 16: ‘No appropriation 
of lands, money, or other property or credits 
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to aid any sectarian school shall ever be made 
by the State, or any county or municipality 
within the State * * * and no sectarian 
instruction shall be allowed in any school 
or institution aided or supported by the 
State.’ 

“Judicial decisions: 

“Synod of Dakota v. State (50 N. W. 632 
(1891) ). Pierre University was unable to col- 
lect for expenses in teacher-training program 
after having been designated as a teacher- 
training institution by the board of educa- 
tion because it was a sectarian school. 

“Hlebanja v. Brown (226 N. W. 296 (1931)). 
County superintendent acted illegally in or- 
dering public school closed and directing that 
costs of sending children to other schoools 
would be borne by the district. Parents who 
sent children to parochial school could not 
collect for costs. 


“TENNESSEE 


“Constitution of 1870, as amended: 

“Article XI, section 12: ‘No law shall be 
made authorizing said (common school) fund 
or any part thereof to be diverted to any 
other use than the support and encourage- 
ment of common schools.’ 

“Judicial decisions: Swadley v. Haynes (41 
S. W. 1066 (1897)). The rental of a church 
school for public-school purposes when 
necessity arises was upheld as valid. 

“TEXAS 

“Constitution of 1876, as amended: 

“Article VIII, section 5: ‘The available 
school fund shall be applied annually to the 
support of the public free school. And no 
law shall ever be enacted appropriating any 
part of the permanent or available school 
fund to any other purpcse whatever; nor 
shall the same or any part thereof ever be 


appropriated to or used for the support of 
any sectarian school.’ 


“UTAH 


“Constitution of 1895, as amended: 

“Article X, section 13: ‘Neither the legisla- 
ture nor any county, city * * * or other 
public corporation, shall make any appropri- 
ation to aid in the support of any school, 
seminary, academy, college, university, or 
other institution, controlled in whole, or in 
part, by any church, sect, or denomination 
whatever.’ 


“VIRGINIA 


“Constitution of 1902, as amended: 

“Article IX, section 141: ‘No appropriation 
of public funds shall be made to any school 
or institution of learning not owned or ex- 
clusively controlled by the State or some 
political subdivision thereof.’ 

“Judicial decisions: Hall’s Free School 
Trustees v. Horne (80 Va. 470 (1885) ). Public 
funds cannot be given in aid of a school 
established by a charitable bequest and 
under the control of the trustees of the 
corporation. 

“WASHINGTON 


“Constitution of 1889, as amended: 

“Article IX, section 4: ‘All schools main- 
tained or supported wholly or in part by 
the public funds shall be forever free from 
sectarian control or influence.’ 

“Judicial decision: Newman v. Schlarb (50 
P. (2d) 36 (1935)). Public schools were de- 
fined as those established under the laws, 
usually regulated in matters of detail by 
local authorities in various districts, towns, 
or counties, and maintained at public ex- 
pense by taxation and open without charge 
to children of all residents of towns or other 
district. (Quoted from Litchman v. Shan- 
non (155 P. 783 (1916) ).) 

“WEST VIRGINIA 

“Constitution of 1872, as amended: 

‘Although there is no specific provision in 
the West Virginia constitution, it has been 
reported by the State department of educa- 
tion that the provision requiring that the 
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school fund be kept inviolately for public- 
school support is interpreted by the State 
as a prohibition against aid to private 
schools.’ 

“wISCONSIN 


“Constitution of 1848, as amended: 

“Article I, section 18: ‘Nor shall any money 
be drawn from the treasury for the benefit 
of religious societies, or religious or theologi- 
cal seminaries.’ : 

“Judicial decisions: Curtis’s Adm’rs, v. 
Whipple (24 Wis, 350 (1869)). The legisla- 
ture cannot authorize a town to raise money 
for a private school. 

“Dorner v. School District No. 5 (118 N. W. 
$53 (1908)). The rental of a church school 
for public-school purposes when necessity 
arises was upheld as valid. 

“State ex rel. Van Straten v. Milquet (192 
N. W. 392 (1923)). A transportation con- 
tract in which only 2 out of 30 pupils were 
attending the public schools was invalid. 


“WYOMING 


“Constitution of 1889, as amended: 

Article VII, section 8: ‘Nor shall any por- 
tion of any public-school fund ever be used 
to support or assist any private school, or 
any school, academy, seminary, college, or 
other institution of learning controlled by 
any church or sectarian organization or re- 
ligious denomination whatsoever.’ 

“Article III, section 36: ‘No appropriation 
shall be made for charitable, industrial, ed- 
ucational, or benevolent purposes to any per- 
son, corporation, or community and not 
under the absolute control of the State, nor 
to any denominational or sectarian institu- 
tion or association.’” 

Mr. DonNELL. Mr. President, one of the ci- 
tations which I read from Professor Cubber- 
ley’s book indicates very clearly that the 
movement toward the secular school and 
away from the carrying on by the church 
of the function of educating the young did 
not arise from hostility to religion as such. 
The amendment which I now propose and 
argue for is not brought about remotely, or 
in any manner directly, indirectly, or 
otherwise, by any hostility to religion or to 
any branch of religion or to any church or 
organization. In the excerpts which I read 
@ little while ago from Professor Cubberley 
along this line was this one sentence at page 
231 of his book: 

“The secularization of education with us 
must not be regarded either as a deliberate 
or a wanton violation of the rights of the 
church, but rather as an unavoidable inci- 
dent connected with the coming to self-con- 
sciousness and self-government of a great 

ple. 

“But Professor Cubberley has something 
further to say upon this point. At page 232 
he quotes from Brown—S. W.—and he says: 

“As Brown (S. W.) has so well said it, ‘Dif- 
ferences of religious belief and a sound re- 
gard on the part of the State for individual 
freedom in religious matters, coupled with 
the necessity for centralization and uniform- 
ity, rather than hostility to religion as such 
lie at the bottom of the movement toward 
the secular school.’ ” 

Mr. President, there was mentioned this 
afternoon by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McManHon] the 
McCollum case, or, as I believe he termed it, 
the Champaign case, which arose in con- 
nection with the Board of Education of 
School District No. 71, Champaign County, 
Til. In connection with the point that the 
movement toward the secular school and 
away from the carrying on by the church of 
the function of educating the young did not 
arise from hostility to religion as such, I ask 
to read the following from the majority 
opinion in the case of McCollum against the 
Board of Education, which is the case to 
which the Senator from Connecticut re- 
ferred, namely, People of the State of Illi- 
nois ex rel. McCollum vy. The Board of Edu- 
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cation of School District No. 71, Champaign 
County, Ill., et al. (Sup. Ct. of the U. S. 
No. 90, October term, 1947), appearing at 
page 4 of the opinion of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, in which Mr. Justice Jackson, Mr. 
Justice Rutledge, and Mr. Justice Burton 
joined. I may say that this was not a dis- 
senting opinion. It was a further opinion 
concurring in the outcome of the case. Said 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, on behalf of him- 
self and these other three Justices: 

“Separation in the field of education, 
then, was not imposed upon unwilling 
States by force of superior law. In this re- 
spect, the fourteenth amendment merely re- 
flected a principle then dominant in our 
national life. To the extent that the Con- 
stitution thus made it binding upon the 
States, the basis of the restriction is the 
whole experience of our people. Zealous 
watchfulness against fusion of secular and 
religious activities by government itself, 
through any of its instruments, but espe- 
cially through its educational agencies, was 
the democratic response of the American 
community to the particular needs of a 
young and growing nation, unique in the 
composition of its people. A totally differ- 
ent situation elsewhere, as illustrated, for in- 
stance, by the English provisions for reli- 
gious education in state-maintained schools, 
only serves to illustrate that free societies 
are not cast in one mold. (See the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, 7 and 8 Geo. VI, ch. 31.) 
Different institutions evolve from different 
historic circumstances.” 

Continuing, Mr. Justice Frankfurter said: 

“It is pertinent to remind that the estab- 
lishment of this principle of separation in 
the field of education was not due to any 
decline in the religious beliefs of the people. 
Horace Mann was a devout Christian, and 
the deep religious feeling of James Madison 
is stamped upon the remonstrance. The 
secular public school did not imply indiffer- 
ence to the basic role of religion in the life 
of the people nor rejection of religious educa- 
tion as a means of fostering it. 

“The claims of religion were not mini- 
mized by refusing to make the public schools 
agencies for their assertion. The nonsec- 
tarian or secular public school was the means 
of reconciling freedom in general with reli- 
gious freedom. The sharp confinement of 
the public schools to secular education was 
a recognition of the need of a democratic so- 
ciety to educate its children, insofar as the 
State undertook to do so, in an atmosphere 
free from pressures in a realm in which pres- 
sures are most resisted and where conflicts 
are most easily and most bitterly engen- 
dered. Designed to serve as perhaps the most 
powerful agency for promoting cohesion 
among a heterogeneous democratic people, 
the public school must keep scrupulously 
free from entanglement in the strife of sects. 
The preservation of the community from 
divisive conflicts, of government from irrec- 
oncilable pressures by religious groups, 
of religion from censorship and coercion 
however subtly exercised, requires strict con- 
finement of the State to instruction other 
than religious, leaving to the individual’s 
church and home indoctrination in the faith 
of his choice. 

“This development of the public school as 
a@ symbol of our secular unity was not a sud- 
den achievement nor attained without vio- 
lent conflict. While in small communities of 
comparatively homogeneous religious beliefs, 
the need for absolute separation presented 
no urgencies, elsewhere the growth of the 
secular school encountered the resistance 
of feeling strongly engaged against it. But 
the inevitability of such attempts is the very 
reason for constitutional provisions prima- 
rily concerned with the protection of minor- 
ity groups. And such sects are shifting 
groups, varying from time to time, and place 
to place, thus representing in their totality 
the common interest of the Nation. 
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“Enough has been said to indicate that we 
are dealing not with a full-blown principle, 
not one having the definiteness of a survey- 
or’s metes and bounds. But by 1875”"—I 
digress to comment again upon the fact that 
that was the year in which President Grant 
made his suggestion to Congress—“but by 
1875 the separation of public education from 
church entanglements, of the state from the 
teaching of religion, was firmly established in 
the consciousness of the Nation. In that 
year President Grant made his famous re- 
marks to the convention of the Army of the 
Tennessee: 

“ “Encourage free schools and resolve that 
not one dollar appropriated for their sup- 
port shall be appropriated for the support of 
any sectarian schools. Resolve that neither 
the State nor the Nation, nor both com- 
bined, shall support institutions of learning 
other than those sufficient to afford every 
child growing up in the land the opportunity 
of a good common school education, un- 
mixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical 
dogmas. Leave the matter of religion to the 
family altar, the church, and the private 
school, supported entirely by private contri- 
butions. Keep the church and state forever 
separated.’” (The President’s speech at Des 
Moines (22 Catholic World, 433, 434-35 
(1876) ).) 

Continuing, Justice Frankfurter says: 

“So strong was this conviction, that rather 
than rest on the comprehensive prohibitions 
of the first and fourteenth amendments, 
President Grant urged that there be written 
into the United States Constitution particu- 
lar elaborations, including a specific prohibi- 
tion against the use of public funds for sec- 
tarian education, such as had been written 
into many State constitutions. By 1894, in 
urging the adoption of such a provision in 
the New York constitution, Elihu Root was 
able to summarize a century of the Nation’s 
history: ‘It is not a question of religion, or 
of creed, or of party; it is a question of de- 
claring and maintaining the great American 
principle of eternal separation between 
church and state’ (Root, addresses on Gov- 
ernments and Citizenship, 137, 140). The 
extent to which this principle was deemed a 
presupposition of our constitutional system 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
every State admitted into the Union since 
1876 was compelled by Congress to write into 
its constitution a requirement that it main- 
tain a school system ‘free from sectarian 
control.’” 

Statutory references are cited by the Su- 
preme Court for this assertion by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter. 

Because of the fact that my own home 
is in the State of Missouri, I should like 
at this point to read a portion of the 
new constitution of Missouri, which is a 
comparatively short paragraph on the sub- 
ject of public aid for religion, religious pur- 
poses, and institutions, the constitution 
having been adopted only 4 years ago, or 
thereabouts—in the year 1945. My recollec- 
tion is that the provisions I am about to 
read are substantially the same—perhaps ex- 
actly the same—as those in the constitu- 
tion of 1875, though I may be in error in 
my recollection. The language is as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 8. Prohibition of public aid for reli- 
gious purposes and institutions. Neither the 
general assembly or any county, city, town, 
township, school district, or other munic- 
ipal corporation shall ever make an appro- 
priation or pay from any public fund what- 
ever anything in aid of any religious creed, 
church, or sectarian purpose, or to help to 
support or sustain any public or private 
school, academy, seminary, college, univer- 
sity, or other institution of learning con- 
trolled by any religious creed, church, or 
sectarian denomination whatever. Nor shall 
any grant or donation of personal property 
or real estate ever be made by the State 
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or any county, city, town, or other munic- 
ipal corporation for any religious creed, 
church, or sectarian purpose whatever.” 

In February 1946, the National Education 
Association, which, as we of course realize, 
is a great organization of those who are 
engaged in the profession of teaching, issued 
a notable research bulletin consisting of 
about 44 pages, entitled “The State and 
Sectarian Education,” being volume 24, part 
1. The foreword to that research bulletin 
is signed by a gentleman who is doubtless 
well known to many Members of the Con- 
gress because of his distinction and his in- 
dustry and integrity. I refer to Mr. Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The foreword 
is so clear and so modern—1946—and con- 
veys so succinctly the views therein expressed, 
and comes from such an authoritative source, 
the executive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, that I take the liberty at 
this moment of reading the foreword into 
my remarks. Mr. Givens says: 

“Perhaps no public moneys are collected, 
banked, spent, and audited with greater 
care than those allotted to public educa- 
tion. Rarely indeed are charges made, and 
even more rarely are claims proved, that any 
school authority has failed to use school 
funds in accordance with law. This record 
of scrupulous observance of the law is a 
praiseworthy one. One reason why the law 
has been so carefully observed is that the 
people in each State have been vigilant. 
They have agreed that the State and its 
subdivisions should, at public expense, pro- 
vide not less than elementary and second- 
ary school opportunities for every child.” 

Mr. President, I pause at this point to 
state that after the argument made earlier 
today, in which the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] called attention to the 
fact that every State in the Union provides 


for its children public schools which can be 
availed of, if desired, I was greatly impressed 
by the fact that a gentleman met me out- 
side of this Chamber, on the steps leading 
to this great building, and commented that 
he had been pleased that that notation had 


been made in the argument. It emphasizes 
the fact, as Mr. Givens puts it, that— 

“The people in each State * * * have 
a@greed that the State and its subdivisions 
should at public expense provide not less 
than elementary- and _  secondary-school 
opportunities for every child.” 

Then, proceeding, Mr. Givens says in this 
foreword—and I call particular attention to 
this sentence: 

“They have insisted”—in other words, the 
people in each State have insisted—“that the 
money appropriated for public education 
shall not be spent for private or church 
schools, no matter how socially worthy. 
Many State legislatures and courts have re- 
peatedly set forth these traditionally Ameri- 
can principles. It would be misleading, 
however”—says Mr. Givens—“to assume 
that such American principles sprang into 
being all at one time. The standard that 
public funds should not be used to support 
any religion has been repeated again and 
again in State constitutions. But it has 
taken detailed legislation and court de- 
cisions to clarify the specific application of 
the general principle to time, place, and 
conditions.” 

Mr. President, I call especial attention to 
that last sentence, namely, that— 

“It has taken detailed legislation and court 
decisions to clarify the specific application 
of the general principle to time, place, and 
conditions.” 

Because probably I shall refer to that 
statement again, somewhat later in my argu- 
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ment, in reference to certain decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Givens then says: 

“Furthermore, widespread as have been 
the restrictions against diverting public 
moneys to religious purposes, the principle 
continues to be challenged from time to 
time. 

“In recent years there have been several 
cases where the courts have appeared to rule 
that public funds could be used for pupils 
attending sectarian schools. Usually these 
cases have involved free textbooks and trans- 
portation. In some instances the courts 
maintained that the State laws as written 
did not forbid such aid. These cases il- 
lustrate the need for reexamination of the 
legal situation in every State, as is done in 
this bulletin. 

“In seeking to restrain the use of public- 
school funds, educators do not oppose the 
sectarian-school movement”— 

Says Mr. Givens; and Mr. President, I em- 
phasize this statement. He further says: 

“Those who wish to support such schools 
in our country can do so without restriction. 
They meet opposition, however, when they 
maintain that all citizens of a State should 
be taxed to support any type of sectarian 
education.” 

Mr. President, I digress to say that ob- 
viously similar opposition would be met 
with if it were maintained that all citizens 
of the United States who pay taxes should 
be taxed to support any type of sectarian 
education. 

I resume reading the foreword by Mr. 
Givens: 

“Such efforts to direct public funds to sec- 
tarian schools weaken the financial support 
of public education which in many States is 
not adequate to provide acceptable public 
educational opportunities. To no small de- 
gree the strength of America today has come 
through a program of public education which 
has minimized differences and emphasized 
unity among all citizens of the United States. 

“This research bulletin summarizes the 
facts with respect to State assistance to non- 
public education. It reviews the constitu- 
tional, statutory, and judicial bases under- 
lying many types of relationship between 
church and State with respect to education. 
It provides the basis for further study and 
discussion in every State. 

“WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
“Executive Secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association.” 


Mr. President, in the booklet to which I 
have referred—the February 1946 bulletin in 
which Mr. Givens’ foreword appears—at page 
11 appear these two significant sentences: 

“However, during the period’”—the period 
referred to in the preceding observation— 
“most of the States were including a consti- 
tutional provision prohibiting the use of tax 
revenues for sectarian purposes.” 

Then this sentence: 

“All States now so provide, directly or indi- 
rectly, except Maine and North Carolina, but 
in Arkansas, Iowa, and New Jersey the pro- 
visions are limited.” 

Mr. President, I digress at this point to 
observe that someone may suggest that if 
there are in practically all the States prohi- 
bitions against the use of public funds for 
sectarian purposes, it follows that in practi- 
cally all the States Federal funds under Sen- 
ate bill 246 will not be permitted to be used 
for sectarian schools. In answer to such a 
suggestion, I call attention to the fact that 
although there are, as I have stated, pro- 
hibitions in 46 of the 48 States, the National 
Education Association bulletin at page 43 
states: 

“An appropriation of any public-school 
funds to a sectarian school would be uncon- 
stitutional in most States, and such an ap- 
propriation could not be made from certain 
funds in any State.” 
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Mr. President, the word “any” and the 

word “certain” are italicized. 
- So the situation is, as pointed out in the 
bulletin, that an appropriation of public- 
school funds to a sectarian school can be 
made in some States from certain funds, 
even though there is a restriction, and thus 
@ recognition, in the constitution of the 
State of the desirability of restricting such 
appropriations. Yet, Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of fact in every one of the minority of 
the States in which appropriations from cer- 
tain funds—and I emphasize the word “cer- 
tain”—can be made, I believe that if this 
bill shall pass in its present form, without 
the adoption of my amendment, undoubt- 
edly an effort will be made to sustain the 
validity of the use of Federal funds for sec- 
tarian-school purposes; and in the second 
place, due to the differences in the statutes 
of the several States in this respect, separate 
litigation will be required to determine 
whether the Federal funds provided under 
this bill could be used in each respective 
State for sectarian schools. 

Again I refer to the observation made by 
Mr. Givens, to which I paid special attention 
a little while ago: 

“It has taken detailed legislation and court 
decisions to clarify the specific application 
of the general principle to time, place, and 
conditions.” 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a pam- 
phlet entitled “Higher Education for Ameri- 
can Democracy.” This is an official docu- 
ment; it is a report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education—and by the 
word “President,” I refer to the President 
of the United States—issued in Washington, 
D. C., in December 1947, being volume V of 
the Commission’s report. The letter of 
transmittal is quite brief, and I should like 
to read it. It comes from a very distin- 
guished educator, George F. Zook, Chairman 
of that Commission, and widely known 
throughout the Nation: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1947. 

“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On July 13, 1946, you 
established the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education and charged its members 
with the task of examining the functions 
of higher education in our democracy and the 
means by which they can best be performed. 

“The Commission has completed its task 
and submits herewith a comprehensive re- 
port, Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy. 

“The magnitude of the issues involved 
prompted the Commission to incorporate its 
findings and recommendations in a. series of 
six volumes, of which this is the fifth. 

“The Commission members and the staff 
are grateful for the opportunity which you 
have given us to explore so fully the future 
role of higher education, which is so closely 
identified with the welfare of our country 
and of the world.” 

Mr. President, the membership of the Com- 
mission speaks for itself. It consists, I 
think, of 28 members. I shall not read the 
list, but I ask leave at this point to have 
the list included in full in my remarks. It 
appears on one of the fly leaves of the booklet. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion: George F. Zook, chairman; Sarah G. 
Blanding; O. C. Carmichael; Arthur H. Comp- 
ton; Henry A. Dixon; Milton S. Eisenhower; 
John R. Emens; Alvin C. Eurich; Douglas S. 
Freeman; Algo D. Henderson; Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt; Lewis W. Jones; Horace M. 
Kallen; Fred J. Kelly; Murray D. Lincoln; 
T. R. McConnell; Earl J. McGrath; Martin 
R. P. McGuire; Agnes Meyer (Mrs. Eugene); 
Harry K. Newburn; Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam; F. D. Patterson; Mark Starr; George 
D. Stoddard; Harold H. Swith; Ordway Tead; 
Goodrich C. White; Rabbi Stephen S, Wise; 
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Francis J. Brown, executive secretary; A. B, 
Bonds, Jr., assistant executive secretary. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, from my ob- 
servations you will have noted that this nota- 
ble Commission was dealing not with ele- 
mentary—yes; not even with secondary edus- 
cation—but with higher education. I sug- 
gest not as an expert upon education but 
merely as an individual, that it would seem 
to me that, if there should be any distinction 
in the preservation of the separation of 
church and State as between elementary and 
secondary education on the one hand, and 
higher education on the other, the greater 
care should be bestowed upon elementary 
and secondary education. The boys and 
girs who have attained the age when they 
enter colleges and universities to receive 
higher education have at least progressed 
fur'her, it is to be assumed, in their mental 
development than have the children who are 
in the elementary and secondary schools. I 
sey, therefore, Mr. President, that, in my 
opinion, if there be any distinction in the 
care which should be bestowed to see that 
there shall be no intermingling of church 
and State in our schools, the greater part 
of that care should be bestowed upon the 
secondary and elementary schools. 

But, Mr. President, this notable Com- 
mission, headed by Mr. Zook, appointed by 
the President, and reporting to him, con- 
siders, as you will note in a moment, that it 
is of high importance that the matter of 
separation shall be considered and observed 
in connection with higher education. I sub- 
mit, a fortiori, that it should be considered 
with respect to elementary and secondary 
education. Here is the observation of the 
Commission to which I refer. It appears in 


bold-faced type at page 57 of the report: 
“Federal funds for the general support of 
current educational activities and for gen- 
eral capital-outlay purposes should be ap- 
propriated for use only”’—I emphasize the 


word “only’—only in institutions under 
public control.” 

It will be observed that he is referring to 
Federal funds, and he is referring to the gen- 
eral support of current educational activities, 
and for general capital-outlay purposes. I 
pause to say that this bill, it will be observed, 
does not include capital-outlay purposes. I 
believe I am correct. But the writer of the 
report, and the report itself, lays down the 
proposition that Federal funds for such gen- 
eral support of current educational activities 
should be appropriated for use only in insti- 
tutions under public control. I call particu- 
lar attention to this italicized sentence, 
which appears a little later in the report: 

“Nevertheless, any diversion by Govern- 
ment of public funds to the general support 
of nonpublicly controlled educational in- 
stitutions tends to deny the acceptance of 
the fundamental reponsibility and to 
weaken the program of public education.” 

Mr. President, someone may say, “Well, 
this was a merely perfunctory observation.” 
I am pleased to say that the report in itself 
negatives that idea, for not only had the 
period between July 13, 1946, and December 
11, 1947, ensued between the time of the 
establishment of the Commission and the 
rendition of the report, but the fact that 
this problem was seriously considered to be 
involved in the whole subject matter of the 
report, I take it appears from the fact that 
there was a dissent to the opinion expressed 
by the distinguished majority members of 
the Commission. Of the 28 members, 2 dis- 
sented, and those 2 were Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt and Martin R. P. McGuire. Mone 
signor Hochwalt is director of higher edu- 
cation of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and Dr. McGuire is, or was, dean of 
the Graduate School of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. I do not mean by the 
word “was” to imply any possibility of his 
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no longer being dean. I am not informed as 
to whether he is. 

Mr. President, what was the reaction 
among the people of the Nation, or some of 
them at any rate, with respect to the report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education? The Churchman, which is a re- 
ligious publication, contained—and I quoted 
it last year—an article reading as follows: 

“WASHINGTON, D. C.—Action of President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Education 
to limit any Federal appropriations in aid of 
colleges and universities to public institu- 
tions was given warm approval by the re- 
cently formed Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation of Church and 
State. 

“In a statement directed to Dr. George F. 
Zook, Chairman of the Commission * * 
the church-state organization commended 
the Commission’s recommendation ‘to ex- 
clude private and church schools.’ 

“It said: ‘We are greatly concerned that 
religious training shall be widely and ef- 
fectively disseminated among the people, but 
we hold with you that provisions for such 
inculcation must be privately supplied.’ 

“*This does not mean,’ the statement 
warned, ‘that tex-supported schools must be 
hostile or indifferent to religion, lacking in 
moral values, and pagan or atheistic in char- 
acter. 

“*We would deplore the day,’ it added, 
‘when church schools come to lean on the 
Government as a financial prop.’ 

“Declaring that state-supported church 
school ‘would spell the end of our public- 
school system,’ the organization further 
warned that ‘to divide state-supported edu- 
cation into sectarian school systems would 
divide American society itself into hostile sec- 
tarian camps, intensify sectarian intoler- 
ance, and thrust a religious issue perma- 
nently into the political arena from which 
our Constitution was designed to exclude it. 

“ ‘Next to the Constitution itself, our pub- 
lic-school system has been our strongest 
bulwark against the development of reli- 
gious intolerance in our political life’.”” 

So, Mr. President, the reaction, at least, 
from this one organization, will thus be 
noted. 

On July 17, 1947, the American Unitarian 
Association addressed a letter to me. I as- 
sume it doubtless went to other Members of 
the Senate, perhaps to all of them. The 
letter reads as follows: 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 17, 1947. 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
Senator from Missouri, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DONNELL: May We remind 
you, sir, that there is grave danger to the 
traditional and democratic principle of the 
separation of church and state in the 
amended Taft bill for $300,000,000 Federal 
aid to education. According to a late press 
release the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee has approved the bill on a basis 
which does not exclude nonpublic schools 
from financial aid under the bill, but leaves 
the question of distribution of such funds to 
private and religious schools to the discre- 
tion of the individual States. 

Since a far greater number of nonpublic 
schools in the United States are parochial 
in nature, this bill, if passed in its present 
form, would be the beginning of the provid- 
ing of public funds for church-operated 
schools. 

We are deeply aware of, and sympathetic 
to, the financial needs of our American pub- 
lic school system, and hope that you will 
support the granting of aid to these institut- 
tions. But to give Federal funds to religious 
schools, whether Jewish, Catholic, or Protes- 
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tant, is a direct violation of one of the funda- 
mental tenets of our American democracy— 
a@ principle deemed important enough by our 
founding fathers that it was included in the 
first amendment to our United States Con- 
stitution. 

We call your attention to the following 
resolution adopted at the one hundred and 
twenty-second annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, composed of 
Unitarian churches in the United States and 
Canada, which passed without a dissenting 
vote on May 22, 1947: 


“SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


“Whereas the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has always stood for the separation of 
church and state; and 

“Whereas the traditional historic position 
of the United States since Thomas Jefferson 
articulated the principle of religious freedom 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
enactment of the first amendment to the 
Constitution has been to establish and main- 
tain the separation of church and state; and 

“Whereas there are pending at present cer- 
tain Federal and State proposals to provide 
public funds for nonpublic schools; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a 5 to 4 opinion decided in the 
case of Arch Everson vy. the Board of Educa- 
tion in the Township of Ewing that the legis- 
lature in the State of New Jersey was con- 
stitutionally within its rights in providing for 
the use of public funds for the transportation 
of pupils to other than public schools, but 
not including schools operating for profit; 
and 

“Whereas this decision may be interpreted 
as establishing a precedent which places 
many problems involving the issue of State 
support of sectarian institutions squarely 
upon the individual States; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the American Unitarian 
Association, .assembled in its one hundred 
and twenty-second annual meeting, calls 
upon all Americans, both within and with- 
out the churches, to oppose all encroach- 
ment upon the principle of the separation of 
church and state including the action of 
legislatures (at present particularly in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and New York), local 
school boards, and other policy-making in- 
strumentalities of Government; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we urge those States whose 
constitutions do not now guarantee the sepa- 
ration of church and state to incorporate 
such guaranties by constitutional amend- 
ments; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That the executive officers of 
the American Unitarian Association be in- 
structed to seek active cooperation with 
other denominations and organizations for 
the purpose of promoting unity of action to 
this end.” 

Because we feel that S. 472, in its present 
form, is contrary to a functioning, democratic 
educational system, we ask you to support 
the Federal-aid bill only after it has been 
amended to exclude public aid to nonpublic 
schools. 

Respectfully, 
MERRILL E. BusH, 
Director, Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and Social Relations. 


(At this point Mr. Donnell yielded to 
Mr. McKELtLar for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 226, and debate ensued, 
which by order of the Senate, appears at 
the conclusion of Mr. Donnell’s speech. Mr. 
Donnell also yielded to Mr. Wherry, and de- 
bate ensued, which likewise appears at the 
conclusion of Mr. Donnell’s speech.) 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, there occurred 
in Atlantic City, N. J.,in the month of March 
of last year, I believe, the seventy-fourth 
annual conference of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. The maga- 
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zine the Churchman, to which I recently 
referred, in its issue of March 15, 1948, con- 
tains an article headed “Public funds— 
school administrators oppose special aid.” 
The article reads as follows: 

“ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J.—The use of public 
funds for ‘direct or indirect’ support of 
church schools was opposed here by the 
seventy-fourth annual conference of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. 

“The resolution, one of 22 introduced by a 
committee, declared: 

“‘We believe the American tradition of 
separation of church and state should be 
vigorously and seriously safeguarded. We 
reassert the right of special-interest groups, 
including religious denominations, to main- 
tain their own schools as long as such schools 
meet the standards defined by the State in 
which they are located. 

“‘We believe that these separate schools 
should be financed entirely by their own 
supporters. We therefore oppose all efforts 
to devote public funds either to the direct 
or indirect support of such schools.’ 

“One session of the conference was devoted 
to a discussion of religious training in the 
schools, including the released-time plan. 
However, no resolution on this subject was 
introduced.” 

Mr. President, I am unable to vauch to 
the Senate as to whether the resolution 
which I have read was adopted. The hear- 
ing of the article reads, as I have indicated, 
“Public Funds—School Administrators Op- 
pose Special Aid.” I call attention to the 
article itself, which merely states that the 
use of public funds for the direct or indi- 
rect support of church schools was opposed 
by the seventy-fourth annual conference of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, and that the resolution to which 
I have referred, being one of 22 resolutions 
introduced by a committee, declared as I 
have read. I am unable to state whether 
the conference approved it, or whether that 
was the action of the committee. 

An organization known as the National 
League Opposed to Sectarian Appropria- 
tions is referred to in a letter hearing the 
signature of Frank J. Batcheller, chairman 
of the national committee. I quote from an 
article appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 27, 1947, as follows: 

“Boston, March 27.—Strong protests 
against the inclusion in the Federal educa- 
tion bill now before Congress of any clause 
authorizing or permitting the use of public 
funds for the benefit of sectarian schools 
were mailed to all Members of Congress to- 
day by the National Committee of the 
League Opposed to Sectarian Appropriations. 

“Letters were addressed from the League’s 
headquarters in Cambridge, Mass., calling 
upon the people’s representatives to main- 
tain the great fundamental American prin- 
ciple of complete separation of church and 
state by denying support of sectarian in- 
stitutions at the expense of the general 
public.” 

The letter, bearing the signature of Frank 
J. Batcheller, chairman of the national com- 
mittee, follows: 

“As chairman of the National Committee 
of the League Opposed to Sectarian Appro- 
priations, an organization whose member- 
ship exceeds 8,000,000 citizens and whose 
proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit all sectarian appropriations has been 
unanimously endorsed by other organiza- 
tions whose total membership is more than 
20,000,000, I emphatically protest against the 
inclusion in the Federal education bill of 
any clause or provision authorizing or per- 
mitting the use for the benefit of sectarian 
schools of any money appropriated by this 
bill. 

“The appropriation of public money for 
sectarian schools, whether by Federal, State, 
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or municipal governments, is a c.ear viola- 
tion of the great basic American principle 
of the complete separation of church and 
state. This is equally true whether the 
schools in question are aided by direct pay- 
ment of public money or by the furnishing 
of free transportation, free textbooks, or 
free supplies of any nature for their pupils. 
Any attempts to secure such grants or aid 
should be decisively defeated. 

“We are just as strongly opposed to any 
Federal education bill that would aid sec- 
tarian schools only in those States that 
make grants for the benefit of such institu- 
tions as we are to any legislative acts that 
would assist those schools in all States. 

“Because a number of States, as a result of 
political manipulation and political pres- 
sure, have violated the principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state by furnishing 
free transportation for the pupils of pa- 
rochial schools in no way justifies or excuses 
the Federal Government doing the same 
thing.” 

Mr. President, in the issue of the Church- 
man for March 15, 1948, are two articles, each 
of which I should like to place in*the Rrcorp. 
One is in favor of the use of public funds for 
private institutions. I wish to place it in the 
ReEcorp in order that we may have here some 
expression from someone who favors such 
use, subject. to our analysis. 

The first article is headed “Deterioration 
public schools suffer if funds are diverted.” 
It reads as follows: 

“CHIcaGO.—The widespread deterioration 
of the public schools will be increased if 
funds are diverted to sectarian schools out of 
public funds, a committee reported here to 
the annual meeting of the Methodist Board 
of Education. Bishop W. Earl Ledden, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., headed the committee, which 
urged resistance to the never-ending cam- 
paign by a powerful religious organization 
for complete support of sectarian schools. 
It said collapse of the public-school system 
and weakening of the foundations of national 
unity will result from such a campaign. 

“*We recognize the public schools as the 
primary agency through which our society 
attempts to open up its culture to youth and 
to train them in the ideals and ways of liv- 
ing,’ the report stated. ‘We, as Protestants, 
are committed to the public schools as the 
most effective means of providing common 
education for all our children.’ 

“Religion, the report said, should be given 
‘its rightful place in the public-school pro- 
gram, without violating traditional princi- 
ples of separation of church and state, by 
presenting moral and spiritual values.’ 

“*The intellectual and spiritual affinity ex- 
isting between Protestant churches and pub- 
lic schools’ must be recognized and a more 
vital relationship between the two urged.’ 

Mr. President, the other article in the 
Churchman, being the one advocating the 
use of financial aid from both Federal and 
State sources for private and parochial 
schools, reads as follows: 

“GranpD Rapips, MicH.—Federal and State 
financial aid for private or parochial schools 
to give equal opportunity to all and special 
privileges to none was recommended here by 
Dr. Henry VanZyl, professor of education at 
Calvin College, in an address before members 
of the Michigan Christian School Alliance. 

“If we want to have a healthy social 
structure and preserve our democracy, and if 
private schools are among the best guaran- 
ties of liberty and freedom, then we ought 
to give private schools and private initia- 
tive more support,’ Dr. VanZyl asserted. 

“Parochial schools of all faiths are as en- 
titled to governmental assistance as are pub- 
lic schools, under the American theory of 
Justice to all and prejudice toward none, in 
Dr. VanZyl’s opinion. 

“He sees no threat in private-school aid to 
the American principle of separation of 
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church and state. ‘Government financial 
support to all schools, public and private, 
would be more in keeping with the spirit of 
democracy upon which this country was 
founded.’” 

Mr. President, the Council of Bishops of 
the Methodist Church, as reported in the 
Churchman of May 15, 1947, has this to 
say: 

“We rejoice in the liberty this Nation 
grants churches to maintain schools if they 
so desire, but we hold that the support from 
Public funds of sectarian education is 
fraught with danger and must be resisted 
and ended.” 

Mr. President, over a year ago there oc- 
curred in my own city of St. Louis, Mo., a 
notable convention of the Southern Baptist 
Church, attended by 7,900 persons from 19 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
Christian Science Monitor of May 9, 1947, 
contains a statement, a portion of which I 
shall read. It is entitled “Baptists Against 
the United States Aid to Church Institu- 
tions,” and it reads as follows: 

“St. Louis, Mo., May 9.—The Southern 
Baptist Convention, protesting what it de- 
scribed as a threat to the future of all public 
schools, went on record today against the 
acceptance of Federal aid by church-spon- 
sored schools. The convention, attended by 
7,900 persons from 19 States and the District 
of Columbia, adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution warning all Baptist schools and other 
institutions against accepting grants of 
money from the Government for any purpose, 
on the ground it weakened what it termed 
the traditional wall between the church and 
state.” 

Mr. President, I have on my desk certain 
other observations, a few of which I should 
like to read into the Recorp. Included 
among them are resolutions passed by the 
Associated Church Press on April 22, 1949. 
I am informed that the Associated Church 
Press comprises all the better-known Prot- 
estant newspapers in America. The resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Whereas the disparity in educational op- 
portunity across the United States works 
injustice to a large number of children: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That the ACP endorse in prin- 
ciple Federal aid to public education. 

“Whereas increased efforts are being made 
to break down the traditional American sep- 
aration between church and state: Be it 

“Resolved, That the ACP urge Congress to 
amend S, 246, the Thomas bill, so as to make 
impossible under any circumstances the 
grant of Federal funds to parochial and pri- 
vate schools.” 

I also have before me an extract which I 
am informed is from a letter written by Dr. 
W. O. Carver, professor, of the Southern Bap- 


‘tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., to 


the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Withers]. The letter contains this state- 
ment: 

“You direct my attention to the fact that 
the word ‘public’ appears twice in section 6 
of the bill.” 

I pause to say that section 6 of the bill, 
as I earlier observed, is the section to which 
my amendment proposes to add the word 
“public” in another place. Dr. Carver also 
says: 

“I was perfectly aware of that. I was also 
aware—and this was the one point of my 
communication—that at the third place 
where ‘public’ should occur with the hyphen 
connecting it with ‘school,’ this vital word 
is omitted. It is entirely obvious that this 
omission was deliberate and has for its inten- 
tion opening the door for the negation of the 
Federal Constitution. The plea of ‘States’ 
rights’ in justification of this evasion is, in 
my judgment, unworthy of Members of the 
United States Congress. My letter was for 
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the purpose of making a plea that this eva- 
sion by omission should be corrected before 
the bill is passed.” 

I also quote the following resolution 
adopted on February 8, 1949, concerning Fed- 
eral aid for education, by the Joint Confer- 
ence Committee on Public Relations. I think 
I am correctly stating the name of that or- 
ganization. The resolution appears in 4a 
booklet issued under the headline “Report 
from the Capital,” Joint Conference Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, 1628 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; the Northern 
Baptist Convention; the Southern Baptist 
Convention; the National Baptist Conven- 
tion; the National Baptist Convention, Inc.; 
J. M. Dawson, executive secretary; E. Hilton 
Jackson, chairman; W. B. Lipphard, sec- 
retary. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

“The issue of the separation of church and 
state immediately confronts us. The bill, 
S. 246, now pending in Congress, lends itself 
to an interpretation which makes possible 
the use of Federal funds for parochial schools. 
The Joint Conference on Public Relations for 
the Baptists of the United States respectfully 
calls upon the Congress to defeat the attempt 
of any church group to secure public funds 
for parochial schools, as permitted by S. 246, 
section 6. We further urge that in section 6, 
page 7, line 10, after the words ‘expenditure 
for’, the words ‘tax-supported public’ be 
inserted.” 

Mr. President, a letter dated April 14, 1949, 
upon the letterhead of the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches of California, Civil 
Affairs Committee, after stating the date, 
reads as follows: 


The Honorable Forrest C. DONNELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: We view with deep concern some 
of the trends which we see in our Nation to- 


day. There are some programs which at the 
outset may seem desirable, but, if not care- 
fully guarded, may prepare the way for the 
overthrow of the very thing that they are de- 
signed to promote. We fear that this is true 
with many of the Federal aid-to-education 


bills. Almost all these bills that have come 
to our attention would allow the Federal-aid 
moneys to be used for any educational pur- 
pose that is approved by the particular State, 
(Mrs. Douglas’ bill is a notable and praise- 
worthy exception.) At present there are at 
least 19 States in which State school funds 
are being used in one way or another to ben- 
efit private or parochial schools. Of course, 
we do not refer to the private specialized 
schools for the mentally or physically handi- 
capped which educational authorities have 
found to be very helpful, but we do refer to 
such practices as school-bus transportation 
furnished to parochial school students, text- 
books furnished to parochial school students, 
and other so-called indirect aid. All State 
constitutions forbid the use of tax funds for 
the benefit of any other than public schools, 
but by curious interpretations these consti- 
tutions have been made to allow the very 
action which they prohibit. With these in- 
cidental benefit and general welfare decisions 
we must disagree most strongly. 

Right here may we say that in considering 
these decisions it is not our desire to single 
out any particular group, but rather that 
we are opposed in principle to any action 
that tends to breach the wall between church 
and state. Though I am a Baptist, I am as 
thoroughly opposed to any State aid that 
might come to Baptists as to any other re- 
ligious denomination. We believe that the 
giving of any tax funds to aid directly or 
indirectly any church organization is wrong 
both legally and morally. We believe that 
any aid which assists any private or parochial 
school system in obtaining pupils, or lightens 
the financial burden of maintaining their 
pupils, is aid to that school system. And 
when a school system is operated by a church 
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for the purpose of instructing in its dogmas 
and rituals, then aid to that school system 
is aid to that church and comes perilously 
close to establishment of that church. The 
history of education in many other lands re- 
veals the consummate folly of entrusting 
one church with the authority for and re- 
sponsibility of educating our children. 

Now, we realize that this may seem quite 
farfetched and suspicious on our part, but 
we feel that the loopholes in many of these 
bills may be used to establish practices which 
are and must remain foreign to our Nation. 
We cannot afford to risk wrecking the best 
educational system in the world—our public 
schools. Therefore we ask you to insist that 
any educational-aid bill which Congress may 
consider be endowed with such safeguards 
as will prevent the aid going to any but 
public schools. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. LANE, 
Chairman, 


Mr. President, I have also at hand a release 
of the Religious News Service, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., under date of May 
2, 1949, which was Monday of this week. It 
reads: 


“METHODIST LEADERS WARNED AGAINST 
FEDERAL AID 


“(By Religious News Service) 


“ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J."— 

Unless some Senator wants it all read, I 
shall not undertake to do so, because some 
of it does not pertain to the question now 
being discussed. I shall read what I think 
applies. The entire communication is avail- 
able if any Senator wishes to see it. It reads 
as follows: 

“ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J.—Schools founded and 
fostered by church groups will make larger 
contributions to society if they do not receive 
governmental support, Dr. John C. Gross, 
head of the Methodist Church’s division of 
educational institutions, declared here. 

“Dr. Gross addressed a meeting of the 
Methodist Board of Education, which com- 
prises 109 ministers and laymen of the 
church. The division of educational insti- 
tutions connects 127 Methodist-related uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools, with a com- 
bined enrollment of 181,027 students, includ- 
ing 81,804 veterans. 

“Urging that church schools be kept inde- 
pendent and free, Dr. Gross said: 

“*The Methodist Church should not aban- 
don its educational institutions upon the 
doorstep of the United States Treasury.’ 

“He warned that if a financial crisis devel- 
oped which would make church schools de- 
pendent upon the Federal Government for 
support, ‘they will find it difficult to avoid 
governmental dictation and ultimate state 
domination.’ ”’ 

Mr. President, I have also a letter, on the 
letterhead of the Council of Churches, St. 
Joseph Protestantism United for Service, 
YWCA Building, St. Joseph, Mo., February 2, 
1949, which I shall read into the Rrecorp: 


The Honorable Forrest DONNELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DONNELL: I am writing to 
express my concern over the Senate bill 
No. 246 dealing with the matter of Federal 
aid to public education. 

I realize the predicament in which public 
education finds itself in these days and sin- 
cerely hope that some method can be worked 
out which will undergird our educational 
system adequately. I think it is high time 
that this matter be considered thoroughly 
by the Senate body. My concern, Mr. Don- 
NELL, is over the provision in the bill which 
throws the responsibility upon each State 
for the allocation of this Federal money be- 
tween public and parochial schools. I think 
this is a proposed violation of the principle 
of separation of church and state and will 
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open the doors of the Public Treasury to sec- 
tarian inroads. 

I know many Protestant Christians will 
appreciate whatever effort you can put forth 
to undergird our public education without 
at the same time placing public money at 
the disposal of a system which is opposite 
to public education. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GrorGe H. WItson, 
Executive Secretary. 


I referred earlier this afternoon to the 
article in the Christian Century of March 23, 
1949. I think it is appropriate at this point 
to read a few of the sentences near the end 
of that article, and I do so, as follows: 

“So far as is known, S. 246 has not yet 
come from the subcommittee.” 

I pause, Mr. President, to say that is the 
bill which subsequently did come from the 
committee and is now being debated. 

I resume the quotation: 

“There is, therefore, time for public opin- 
ion to express itself. Every Senator should 
be made aware that the weasel omission of 
this critical word, which puts the Federal 
Government in the position of gratuitously 
offering to subsidize parochial schools, is re- 
sented by patriotic citizens who are deter- 
mined that the separation of church and 
state shall be maintained. The opinion of 
citizens should be registered by letter to their 
own Senators, strongly urging that, prior to 
voting on S. 246, this one word ‘public’ should 
be inserted in line 10 of section 6 before the 
words, ‘elementary or secondary school 
purposes.’ ” 

I may say, that obviously the print of the 
bill before the writer of this editorial was 
an earlier print, but it is the same line, as I 
understand, to which my amendment ap- 
plies; and the amendment which I now 
propose is to insert the word “public” at the 
point indicated by the writer of the article. 

Mr. President, what does this bill propose 
to do with respect to the use of Federal funds 
by either sectarian or private schools? Ob- 
viously, it does not contain any express pro- 
hibition against the use of the funds by 
either sectarian or private schools. We can 
search the bill from one end to the other and 
not find one single syllable of any prohibi- 
tion of or opposition to the use of Federal 
funds by either sectarian or private schools, 
unless the language which is contained in 
section 6, “for which educational revenues 
derived from State or local sources may le- 
gally and constitutionally be expended in 
such State” constitutes such expression of 
prohibition. 

I shall discuss that language a little later. 

What does the bill do? Let us examine 
it and see what it does; that is to say, sec- 
tion 6, which is the one under discussion. 
Instead of saying specifically the purposes 
for which Federal funds may be used; in- 
stead of using, as the bill elsewhere does in 
31 places, the word “public”; instead of stat- 
ing, as the title of the bill does, that it is 
“To authorize the appropriation of funds 
* * * in financing a minimum founda- 
tion education program of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools”; instead of stat- 
ing as among the objects of the bill “re- 
ducing the inequalities of educational op- 
portunities through public elementary and 
secondary schools,” section 6 reads: 

“In order more nearly to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities, the funds paid to a 
State from the funds appropriated under 
section 3 of this act shall be available for 
disbursement by the State educational au- 
thority, either directly or through payments 
to local public-school jurisdiction”—note the 
word “public” there—‘“or other State pub- 
lic-education agencies’—note the word 
“public” there—“for any current expendi- 
ture”—note the omission of the word “pub- 
lic” at that point—"for elementary or sec- 
ondary school purposes for which educa~ 
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tional revenues derived from State or local 
sources may legally and constitutionally be 
expended in such State.” 

Mr. President, I take it that the language 
“purposes for which educational revenue 
is derived from State or local sources may 
legally be expended in such State” is merely 
a legal conclusion and can lead to nothing 
else than extensive litigation from one end 
of the country to the other to determine 
what school purposes are there for which 
educational revenues derived from State or 
local sources may legally and constitution- 
ally be expended in such State. Of course, 
a final decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States ultimately would be ren- 
dered and would set the question at rest, 
but this bill, by the use of such language 
as I have indicated, which I think any lawyer 
will state unhesitatingly constitutes a mere 
legal conclusion, does not set at rest the 
purposes for which these moneys may be 
used. 

We were told last year by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, who argues today very 
clearly and vigorously in favor of the bill, 
of his opinion as to certain decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I quote 
from what he said in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 94, part 3, page 3357: 

“TI might say that, so far as the parochial 
schools are concerned, the recent,decisions 
of the Supreme Court make it”— 

Make it what, Mr. President?— 

“almost impossible for any State to give aid 
to any parochial schools except possibly for 
bus transportation.” 

I admire the frank statement of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. It will be observed that he 
did not make that statement without quali- 
fication. The word “almost” is a very sig- 
nificant qualification of the language of the 
Senator from Ohio. The cases to which he 


referred were obviously the two cases the 
opinions in which he asked to be incorpo- 


rated and which were incorporated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 94, page 3, 
page 3357 and following, namely the cases of 
Everson, appellant, v. Board of Education, 
previously mentioned in my argument this 
afternoon, and the other, the case of the State 
of Illinois ex rel. McCollum, which latter deci- 
sion was delivered on March 8, 1948, the 
Everson decision having been delivered on 
February 10, 1947. 

Mr. President, to my mind neither of these 
two decisions, or, so far as I know, no other 
decision of which I have heard, is decisive 
on the question involved here as to what 
purposes there are for which these funds may 
legally and constitutionally be expended in 
the respective States. I concede that there 
is certain language in each of them from 
which a strong argument may be made that 
none of these funds could be used for pa- 
rochial schools; and I should not be all sur- 
prised if the Supreme Court ultimately shall 
so hold. But, Mr. President, we have a situ- 
ation today in which the Court has gone 
only as far as the Everson case and the Mc- 
Collum case go, unless there are some other 
decisions later of which I am not advised; 
and neither of those decisions, notwithstand- 
ing the observations to which I refer, is 
decisive of the issue here at hand. 

I say I concede the fact that certain of 
the language in each of these cases can be 
used very effectively in support of an argu- 
ment, and possibly, and I might even say 
probably, a subsequent Court decision to 
the effect that no State can contribute to 
sectarian schools except possibly by way of 
a contribution to a pupil, or to his parents, 
for his transportation. For example, in the 
Everson case Mr. Justice Black said, at page 
16 of his opinion, in speaking of the New 
Jersey situation: 

“The State contributes no money to the 
schools. It does not support them. This 
legislation as applied does no more than to 
provide a general program to help parents 
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get their children, regardless of their reli- 
gion, safely and expeditiously to and from 
accredited schools.” 

Also at page 14 of this opinion Mr. Justice 
Black, in the same case, said: 

“New Jersey cannot consistently with the 
establishment of religion clause of the first 
amendment contribute tax-raised funds to 
the support of an institution which teaches 
the tenets and faith of any church.” 

I shall a little later come to the McCollum 
case, and possibly cite certain language in 
it to which an advocate arguing to the effect 
that these funds cannot be used for sectar- 
ian schools might point in aid of his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the lan- 
guage which I have read, in the Everson case 
the Court did not adjudicate the question 
whether such aid, other than transportation, 
could be given to sectarian schools. This 
follows from the fact that the question 
whether such other aid can be given such 
schools was not before the Court in the 
Everson case. The only question before the 
Court was whether parents who had paid 
bus fares for their children were legally and 
constitutionally entitled to reimbursement 
for those fares. That was the question be- 
fore the Court, that was the only question 
decided by the Court, and anything not 
necessary to that decision was dictum by 
the Court, and not binding upon it. Any 
lawyer in this great body would join with 
me in the statement, I am sure, that the 
Court is not only not bound by dictum, but 
in many cases repudiates dicta. 

I point out that although the only ques- 
tion in the Everson case was whether, if a 
parent shall pay transportation for his child 
to go to school, he can legally be reimbursed 
for it, Justice Rutledge and his adherents 
upon the Court had this significant obser- 
vation to make as to the broad language of 
the Court in that case: 

“Neither so high nor so impregnable today 
as yesterday is the wall raised between 
church and state by Virginia’s great statute 
of religious freedom in the first amend- 
ment, now made applicable to all the States 
by the fourteenth.” 

It is entirely conceivable that hereafter 
some type of aid or some aid under specific 
circumstances to sectarian schools, which 
aid the minority represented by Mr. Justice 
Rutledge would consider a further breach of 
the wall between church and state, may not 
be considered by the majority to be such 
breach at all. Indeed, apprehension to that 
effect is indicated in the Everson case by the 
four minority justices when, after the quo- 
tation which I gave but a moment ago, they 
said: 

“That a third, and a fourth, and still others 
will be attempted, we may be sure. For 
just as Cochran v. Board of Education (281 
U. S., 370) has opened the way by oblique 
ruling for this decision, so will the two 
make wider the breach for a third. Thus 
with time the most solid freedom steadily 
gives away before continuing corrosive de- 
cision.” 

Let me recall that the Cochran case was 
one in which it was held that the furnish- 
ing of books to the school children, both in 
public and private schools, or wholly either 
sectarian or nonsectarian, from public funds 
in Louisiana, did not follow the Fourteenth 
Amendment as a taking of private property 
for a private purpose. It was held also by 
the Court that the taxing power of the State 
was there exerted for a public purpose. 

Even the observations in the Everson case 
which may hereafter be used effectively in 
either an argument or a subsequent court 
decision, that no State can give aid to sec- 
tarian schools except possibly by way of con- 
tribution to a pupil or his parents, may not 
be applicable to a future method of operation 
by a sectarian school. For example, such a 
school may hereafter be so operated as not 
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to embrace those religious activities to which 
Justice Black alluded, or to teach the tenets 
or faith of any church, to quote substantially 
if not exactly his language. The activities 
of the school could be rearranged so as to 
embrace the teaching of ordinary school 
work in one building, thereupon adjourning 
the pupils to other nearby quarters for re- 
ligious instruction after the hours for sec- 
tarian school, so that by some such arrange- 
ment the activities of the school could be 
arranged so as not to teach the tenets or 
faith of any church. 

The primary point which I make as to the 
Everson case is that the question as to 
whether or not public funds from the Fed- 
eral Government may be used for sectarian 
schools was not the question at issue, and 
that consequently the case itself does not 
justify the conclusion that the law is set- 
tled by the decision of the Court. 

Mr. President, I am not alone in the view, 
as I judge from a certain incident which 
occurred on May 2, 1947, that the Everson 
case is not decisive to the effect that the 
use of public funds for sectarian purposes 
is barred. I call attention to the fact that 
the Everson case was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the 10th day 
of February 1947. On May 2, 1947, after 
widespread public discussion of the Ever- 
son case in newspapers and by word of 
mouth all over the United States, a signifi- 
cant thing occurred in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Not only was the decision not 
accepted in the House as conclusive to the 
effect that Federal funds could not be used 
for sectarian schools, but to the contrary 
Representative JosEPH R. Bryson, of South 
Carolina, whom many of my colleagues 
doubtless know, introduced in the House of 
Representatives on May 2, 1947, a joint reso- 
lution proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States specifically prohibiting 
the use of public funds for sectarian pur- 
poses. If it had been decided in the Ever- 
son case, and if it was certain, that nothing 
else of a substantial nature could ever be 
turned over to sectarian schools because of 
the Everson case decision, obviously the 
amendment which Mr. Bryson proposed 
would be unnecessary and superfluous. 

The Christian Science Monitor of May 3, 
1947, contained an article headed as fol- 
lows: “Constitutional amendment would bar 
public funds for sectarian purposes.” 

I read from the article as follows: 

“WASHINGTON.—A proposed amendment to 
the United States Constitution, implement- 
ing its original intent of separation between 
the church and state by specifically prohibit- 
ing the use of public funds for sectarian pur- 
poses, was introduced in Congress May 2 by 
Representative JosEpH R. Bryson, Democrat, 
of South Carolina. 

“Speaking from the floor of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Bryson explained that 
it was ‘not directed at or against any par- 
ticular faith or creed, but applies to all faiths 
and all creeds alike as was the original inten- 
tion of the first amendment.’ 

“Mr. Bryson continued: ‘Due to increas- 
ing tendencies on the part of State gov- 
ernments and the Federal Government to 
circumvent the article of the Constitution 
written by our founding fathers, establishing 
a wall of separation between church and 
state, it now seems necessary to give further 
expression’ ”’— 

I note that the language is not merely 

“advisable” but “necessary,” 234, months 
after the Everson decision— 
“it now seems necessary to give further ex- 
pression to the meaning of the constitutional 
barriers against the appropriation of money 
for and to be used by sectarian educational 
institutions. 

“Not only should separation of church and 
state be maintained, the Representative in- 
sisted, but ‘It must be more definite and 
distinct.’ 
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“The proposed amendment reads as fole 
lows: 

“‘Neither the National Government nor 
any State, county, city, town, village, nor 
other civil division shall use its property or 
credit or any money raised by taxation or 
otherwise, or authorize either to be used, for 
the purpose of founding, maintaining, or 
aiding by appropriation, payment for serv- 
ices, expenses, or in any other manner, other 
than by remission of taxation, any church, 
religious denomination, or religious society 
or undertaking which is who!ly or in part 
under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 

“‘Neither the National Government nor 
any State, county, city, town, village, nor 
other civil division shall pay any person or 
persons any money for services, expenses, of 
any kind or for any other purposes, or fur- 
nish free transportation, free textbooks, or 
free supplies of any kind or nature because 
of their connection with or attendance at, 
any school, institution, society, or undertak- 
ing, which is wholly or in part under sec- 
tarian or ecclesiastical, control. 

“‘Nothing herein contained shall in any 
way: repeal or curtail the privileges, rights, 
and benefits of persons who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States of Amer- 
ica as set forth in House Document No. 772, 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion.’ ”’ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, from which I have quoted, 
may be incorporated in the Recorp at this 

int. 

Tae being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 


follows: 
“CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT WOULD Bar 
Pusiic FuNpS FoR SECTARIAN PURPOSES 


“WASHINGTON.—A proposed amendment to 
the United States Constitution, implement- 
ing its original intent of separation between 
the church and state by specifically prohibit- 
ing the use of public funds for sectarian pur- 
poses, was introduced in Congress May 2 by 
Representative JosePH R. BRYSON, Democrat, 
of South Carolina. 

“Speaking from the floor of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Bryson explained that 
it was ‘not directed at or against any par- 
ticular faith or creed, but applies to all faiths 
and all creeds alike as was the original inten- 
tion of the first amendment.’ 


“TENDENCY TO SIDESTEP 


“Mr. Bryson continued: ‘Due to increasing 
tendencies on the part of State governments 
and the Federal Government to circumvent 
the article of the Constitution written by our 
founding fathers, establishing a wall of sep- 
aration between church and state, it now 
seems necessary to give further expression to 
the meaning of the constitutional barriers 
against the appropriation of money for and 
to be used by sectarian educational institu- 
tions.’ 

“Not only should separation of church and 
state be maintained, the Representative in- 
sisted, but ‘it must be more definite and 
distinct.’ 

“The proposed amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Neither the National Government nor 
any State, county, city, town, village, nor 
other civil division shall use its property or 
credit or any money raised by taxation or 
otherwise, or authorize either to be used, for 
the purpose of founding, maintaining, or 
aiding by appropriation, payment for serv- 
ices, expenses, or in any other manner, other 
than by remission of taxation, any church, 
religious denomination, or religious society 
or undertaking which is wholly or in part 
under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 

“‘Neither the National Government nor 
any State, county, city, town, village, nor 
other civil division shall pay any person or 
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persons any money for services, expenses, of 
any kind or for any other purposes, or furnish 
free transportation, free textbooks, or free 
supplies of any kind or nature because of 
their connection with or attendance at, any 
school, institution, society, or undertaking, 
which is wholly or in part under sectarian 
or ecclesiastical control. 

“‘Nothing herein contained shall in any 
way repeal or curtail the privileges, rights, 
and benefits of persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States of Amer- 
ica as set forth in House Document No. 1772, 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion.’ 

“SPURS CIVIC DRIVES 


“Primed by the recent United States Su- 
preme Court's 5-to-4 decision upholding the 
right of the State of New Jersey to pay for 
the transportation of parochial school chil- 
dren, Mr. Bryson’s action spearheads a na- 
tional movement by civic and church groups 
to clarify the democratic intent of the high- 
est laws of the land. 

“Aroused organizations all over the coun- 
try, who see in the Court’s action an opening 
wedge for broader demands by sectarian 
groups, are tendering their support to the 
National League Opposed to Sectarian Appro- 
priation at its headquarters in Cambridge, 
Mass., according to Frank J. Batcheller, 
chairman. 

“NAME IS CHANGED 


“Founded in 1903 as the American Minute 
Men, the organization recently adopted the 
more specific title of National League Op- 
posed to Sectarian Appropriations. 

“Under that title the league claims to have 
gathered a membership of many millions who 
believe, “since it is the irrefutable intention 
of the Nation’s bylaws to keep the church 
and state separate, that this intention should 
be projected into the Constitution in clear 
and irrefutable language,” according to Mr. 
Batcheller. 

“Instead of discouraging the league, the 
Supreme Court’s ruling merely has confirmed 
the original conviction of its members that 
the Constitution is too open to legal inter- 
pretations on the vital issue of the separa- 
tion of church and state, Mr. Batcheller ex- 
plained. Hence, he said, the time has now 
come to act. 

“The wide division of opinion in the high- 
est court of the land on so vital an issue as 
‘separation of church and state,’ the league 
spokesman warned, ‘indicates an entering 
wedge that might well cause one to wonder 
where it will stop.’ 


“MUCH BIGGER ISSUE 


“*The issue is much bigger than that of 
paying from public funds for the costs of 
transporting school children,’ Mr. Batcheller 
continued. ‘It implies the ultimate break- 
down of one of the main bulwarks of de- 
mocracy, namely, religious liberty, or the 
freedom from domination of the church by 
the state, or domination of the state by the 
church. 

“*That courts, legislatures, and conferences 
can show wide divergencies of opinion over 
the separation of church and state implies 
the dangers of legal ambiguities. 

“*The minority report of two of the Justices 
of the highest court in the land on the New 
Jersey issue attests to these dangers. For 
there is no plainly drawn provision in the 
Constitution upon which the Court could act 
positively in preserving the separation of 
church and state.’ 


“TEXT OF AMENDMENT 


“As introduced by Mr. Bryson, the amend- 
ment specifically stated that ‘Neither the 
National Government nor any State, county, 
city, town, village, nor other civil division 
shall use its property or credit or any money 
raised by taxation or otherwise, or author- 
ized either to be used, for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining, or aiding by appro- 
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priation, payment for services, expenses, or 
in any other manner, other than by remis- 
sion of taxation, any church, religious denom- 
ination, or religious society, or any institu- 
tion, school, society, or undertaking which is 
wholly or in part under sectarian or eccle- 
siastical control.’ 


“VET AID EXEMPTED 


“The proposed amendment continued: 
‘Neither the National Government nor any 
State, county, city, town, village, nor any 
civil division shall pay any person or persons 
any money for services, expenses of any kind 
or for any other purpose, or furnish them 
free transportation, free textbooks, or free 
supplies of any kind or nature because of 
their connection with, or attendance at, any 
school, institution, society, or undertaking, 
which is wholly or in part under sectarian or 
ecclesiastical control. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall in any way repeal or curtail the 
privileges, rights, or benefits of persons who 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America as set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 772 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session.’ 

“Clarifying the final sentence of the amend- 
ment that would appear to permit appro- 
priations to sectarian colleges and schools, 
Mr. Batcheller stated: ‘Congress has passed 
certain emergency legislation providing for 
the education of veterans, with which we do 
not intend to interfere.’ 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Batcheller ex- 
plained, omission of the last sentence would 
have had little effect, if any, upon the funds 
appropriated for veterans’ education since 
passage of the amendment, he said, will re- 
quire several years, when most war veterans 
will have completed their educational bene- 
fits under existing appropriations. 

“Mr. Batcheller made it plain that the 
League Opposed to Sectarian Appropriations 
was neither anti-Roman Catholic, antisec- 
tarian, nor antianything. Rather, it is a 
pro-American organization, he said, of 
churchmen and representatives of civic 
groups throughout the country who believe 
‘that the best ways to handle this problem 
of taxpayers’ money being used for the sup- 
port of nonpublic schools and institutions 
is by the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment.’ 

“POPULAR TEST SOUGHT 


“The present legal rifts that permit the 
legal interpretation of this vital issue al- 
ready have resulted in the use of public 
funds for the transportation of parochial 
school children in 14 Siates. 

“Yet, in only two instances, he pointed out, 
has the question been referred to popular 
vote—‘once in New York, when the issue 
was lumped into an omnibus bill covering 
24 other issues, and again in Wisconsin where 
appropriations for sectarian support were 
defeated by more than 100,000 votes. 

“*This issue has been strongly political,’ 
Mr. Batcheller stated. ‘In the 14 States 
mentioned, appropriations for parochial 
school transportation have been granted by 
the legislatures. The proposal even got 
through two sessions of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature before it was slaughtered by a popu- 
lar referendum. 

“ ‘Hence, the attempt is being made to 
keep this issue in the legislatures and away 
from the voters. Yet I would predict that 
75 to 80 percent of the people would vote 
against it if they had the opportunity.’” 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, a further in- 
dication that it will likely be contended that 
the Everson case does not settle the right of 
the Federal Government to extend aid to 
sectarian schools is found in a very interest- 
ing and very instructive article by Prof. J. M. 
O’Neill, chairman of the speech department 
at Brooklyn College and chairman of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, in the June 
1947 issue of the magazine called Commen- 
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tary, in which article, although Professor 
O’Neill refers to and shows familiarity with 
the Everson case, he includes as the chief of 
what he considers two principal arguments 
for extending Federal aid to parochial 
schools, that which he terms the untenable 
position that the United States Constitution 
forbade such aid. The McCollum case like- 
wise is not in point. It merely holds that in 
the tax-supported public schools in the State 
of Illinois religious instruction cannot be 
given. In this connection I call attention to 
the fact that the school district was using 
the compulsory process of its public-school 
system to provide religious classes for its 
pupils. 

Mr. President, I submit that the effect of 
the bill is not conclusively determined by 
either the Everson or the McCollum cases. 

We are told by the Senator from Ohio to- 
day that the amendment is in conflict with 
the theory of the bill. I submit that it is not. 
The very title of the bill, the very use of 
the word “public,” the very reference to the 
program of “public elementary and secondary 
schools,” and “the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary and 
secondary schools,” indicate that a provi- 
sion that these expenditures may only be 
made for public elementary or secondary 
school purposes is in line with the purposes 
of the bill. He says that this is a limitation 
upon the States. Mr. President, the very fact 
that the bill gives money only to educational 
purposes is in itself a limitation. It is not 
a gift for any purpose that the State may 
desire to use the money. 

So, Mr. President, the amendment which 
I propose is in line with the purposes of the 
bill, is in line with sound public policy, and 
the amendment should be adopted. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
desire to speak on another subject for 
4 or 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has the floor. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS BY POPULAR 
VOTE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, consisting of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] and the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. K1LcorE] acting as a 
subcommittee considered Senate Joint 
Resolution 33, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to terms of office of President, 
and providing for nomination of candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, 
and for election of such candidates by 
popular vote. Among other things, Rep- 
resentative BurpicK, of North Dakota, 
and myself appeared for what is known 
as the old George Norris joint resolution, 
which I have reintroduced in each Con- 
gress since Senator George Norris died. 
Senator Norris had been Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, and at the 
beginning of each Congress introduced 
a joint resolution proposing a consti- 
stutional amendment providing for the 
election of the President by popular 
vote of the people. I had the pleasure 
of testifying yesterday in behalf of that 
measure. Senate Joint Resolution 33 is 
the same as the joint resolution which 
was advocated by Senator Norris, though 
he failed to secure its passage. The joint 
resolution was defeated in a fight led by 
former Senator Tydings of Maryland. 
It was so amended that, finally, when the 
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vote was taken, Senator Norris did not 
vote for his own joint resolution. 

I may say that Senate Joint Resolution 
33 was patterned on the one prepared by 
the late George Norris. It provides that 
a President of the United States may be 
nominated in exactly the same way that 
United States Senators are now nomi- 
nated. It provides for a direct Republi- 
can primary and a direct Democratic 
primary, to be held on the same day in 
the month of June. It provides that the 
man or woman receiving the largest 
number of votes on that day shall be 
voted upon in November. It also pro- 
vides that, upon a petition signed by 
qualified voters, equal in number to one- 
tenth of one percent of the number of 
people who voted for President at the 
last previous presidential election, being 
filed with the Secretary of State, an in- 
dependent candidate may run, or a new 
Party, may be created. ; 

The only suggestion I have to add in 
connection with the joint resolution is 
this: It. is particularly important to me, 
as a result of the primary election in 
Minnesota’last week, where, as alleged 
by newspapers in the State of Minnesota, 
Federal employees were afraid to ask 
for any ballot other than a Democratic 
ballot; and I suppose State employees 
were afraid to ask for any beilot other 
than a Republican ballot. As a result 
of that election, the editor of the Minne- 
sota Star suggested in his newspaper that 
this joint resolution be amended so as 
to provide for a consolidated ballot, in 
order that a person desiring to vote in 


a presidential preference primary might 


merely ask for a ballot. He would have 
to vote either Republican or Democratic, 
but in any event, no outsider would 
know which way he voted, and he would 
therefore be protected from any embar- 
rassment which might result if he were 
to ask for a particular ballot. I believe 
every Senator should read this old 
George Norris joint resolution, as em- 
bodied at the present time in my reso- 
lution, Senate Joint Resolution 33. The 
last time it was voted on, 33 votes were 
cast for it. If 12 more Senators had 
changed their vote, it would have passed 
the Senate. I believe, if Senators will 
read the joint resolution, they will, when 
it next comes to a vote, overwhelmingly 

support it. j 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that Senate Joint Resolution 33 be 

printed in the Recorp at this point as a 

part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, Senate Joint 
Resolution 33 was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to terms of office of President, and 
providing for nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice President, and for elec- 
tion of such candidates, by popular vote 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring therein), That the fol- 
lowing article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when rati- 
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fied by conventions in three-fourths of the 
several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of 4 years, and together with the 
Vice President chosen for the same term, be 
nominated and elected as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“Sec. 2. The official candidates of political 
parties for President and Vice President shall 
be nominated at a primary election by di- 
rect vote of the qualified voters who are 
members of the respective politica! parties 
in the several States. The time of such 
primary election shall be the same through- 
out the United States, and, unless the Con- 
gress shall by law appoint a different day, 
such primary election shall be held on the 
first Wednesday after the first Monday in 
June in the year preceding the expiration 
of the regular term of President and Vice 
President. Persons voting in primaries for 
candidates for President and Vice President 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature of such State, and 
shall have been members of their respective 
political parties for not less than 6 months 
prior to the holding of such primaries. 

“The names which shall appear in each of 
the States on the primary ballots for candi- 
dates of the respective political parties shall 
be only of those persons who shall have filed 
petitions at the seat of the Government of 
the United States with the Secretary of State. 
Such petitions shall be valid only if filed at 
least 60 days prior to the day of primary 
election and if signed by qualified voters in 
any or all of the several States, equal in 
number to at least one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the total number of popular votes cast 
throughout the United States for all can- 
didates for President—or, in the case of the 
primary election first held after the ratifi- 
cation of this article, for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President—in the most recent 
previous presidential election. 

“Sec. 3. Within 30 days after such primary 
election the chief executive of each State 
shall make distinct lists of all persons of 
each political party for whom votes were cast 
and the number of votes for each such per- 
son, which lists shall be signed, certified, and 
transmitted under the seal of such State to 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the Secretary of State, who 
shall open all certificates and count the 
votes. The person receiving the greatest ag- 
gregate number of popular votes of any party 
for candidate for President shall be the offi- 
cial candidate of such party throughout the 
United States for President; and the person 
receiving the greatest aggregate number of 
popular votes of any party for candidate for 
Vice President shall be the official candidate 
of such party throughout the United States 
for Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. In the event of the death or res- 
ignation of the official candidate of any polit- 
ical party for President, the person nomi- 
nated by such political party for Vice Presi- 
dent shall be the official candidate of such 
party for President. In the event of the 
death or resignation of the official candidate 
of any political party for Vice President, a 
national committee of such party shall des- 
ignate a candidate for Vice President, who 
shall then be deemed the official candidate 
for Vice President of such party, but in 
choosing such candidate the vote shall be 
taken by States, the delegation from each 
State having one vote. A quorum for such 
purpose shall consist of a delegate or dele- 
gates from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all States shall be necessary to 
a@ choice. 

“Sec. 5. The electoral-college system: of 
electing the President and Vice President of, 
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the United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the people of the several States as shall 
be determined by direct vote of the qualified 
voters at a general election. The time of such 
election in each State shall be the same 
throughout the United States, and unless the 
Congress shall by law appoint a different 
day, such election shall be held on the first 
Wednesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber in the year preceding the expiration of 
the regular term of the President and Vice 
President. The voters in each State shall 
vote directly for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and shall have the qualifications req- 
uisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. The names 
of candidates officially nominated in pri- 
maries as herein provided, and in addition 
the names of any independent candidates, 
shall appear in every State upon the official 
ballot for the offices of President and Vice 
President, but names of any such independ- 
ent candidates shall so appear only following 
the filing with the Secretary of State of the 
United States, at least 60 days prior to the 
day of the election, of petitions signed by 
qualified voters in any or all of the several 
States, equal in number to at least one-half 
of 1 percent of the total number of popular 
votes cast throughout the United States for 
all candidates for President. 

“Sec. 6. Within 30 days after such election 
the chief executive of each State shall make 
distinct lists of all persons receiving votes 
for President and all persons receiving votes 
for Vice President, and the number of votes 
cast in such State for each, which lists shall 
be signed, certified, and transmitted under 
the seal of such State to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States directed to the 
President of the Senate. The Congress shall 


be in session on the 6th day of January, or 
if such day shall fall on Sunday on the 7th 


day of January, and on that day the Presi- 
dent of the Senate s‘all, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the 
greatest aggregate number of popular votes 
for President shall be President, and the per- 
son having the greatest aggregate number of 
popular votes for Vice President shall be Vice 
President. No person constitutionally in- 
eligible to the office of President shall be eli- 
gible to that of Vice President of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 7. In the event that it is shown by 
such certificates that the two persons re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes for 
President have received an equal number of 
such votes, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the Pres- 
ident. In choosing the President the votes 
shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote. A quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. If the House of Represent- 
atives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the 20th day of January next follow- 
ing, then the Vice President shall act as 
President, as in the case of death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. In 
the event that it is shown by such certifi- 
cates that the two persons receiving the 
greatest number of votes for Vice President 
have received an equal number of such votes, 
the Senate shall choose the Vice President. 
A quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary to a choice. 

“Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to 
provide by appropriate legislation for methe- 
ods of determining any dispute or contro- 
versy that may arise in the counting and 
canvassing of votes for President and Vice 
President in any such primary or general 
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election. The places and manner of holding 
such primary or general election shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations. The 
Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to prevent fraud and cor- 
rupt practices in connection with such pri- 
mary or general elections. 

“Sec. 9. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States as provided in the 
Constitution.” 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hitt]. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, if in 
these times of danger to our freedoms, 
in this day of deficits and of Federal 
budgets made huge by the threat of 
atomic war that is inherent in the ag- 
gressive, world-wide Red revolution 
stemming from Moscow, if a Senator 
should rise to his feet and propose to 
give away national assets worth $50,000,- 
000,000 or more, I think perhaps his col- 
leagues might well suggest that he have 
his head examined. 

Yet this is precisely what is proposed 
in all seriousness today by those who 
suggest that Congress deed away the 
rights of the American people to the oil 
and gas lying under the marginal seas 
and the Continental Shelf—rights which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that by law are theirs. 

To do this would be an act of gross 
malrepresentation of all the people of 
the country for the benefit of a com- 
parative few. For these oil and gas 
rights can be, and I hope will be, trans- 
lated into riches which, first, can lighten 
the burden of building our strength to 
avert a terrible third world war, and 
thereafter can be devoted to improve- 
ment of our educational system. This 
system, though the greatest in the world, 
is now going through a period of finan- 
cial crisis so severe that millions of our 
children are being deprived of a proper 
education. 

This translation of these oil riches 
into concrete terms of a reduced tax 
burden and better education is what is 
proposed in the pending bipartisan 
amendment, which was placed before 
the Senate by my honored and eloquent 
colleague from Alabama (Mr. Hr.) for 
himself and 18 other Senators. This 
amendment carries in its wise provisions 
the greatest single break for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, and the best hope that 
our school system will not be allowed 
to deteriorate under the tremendous 
pressures of the modern world, of any- 
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thing the Senate has had a chance to 
vote on in many years. 

One of the most urgent issues before 
the Senate, Mr. President, is that of Gov- 
ernment economy. We are all seeking 
to ferret out waste and eliminate it. We 
are all looking for a way to keep expend- 
itures and taxes down, without cutting 
into the bone and muscle of the power- 
ful and intricate system of military, eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological defenses 
which are imperative if we are to repel 
the onslaught of the Communist slave 
empire without atomic war or to win 
such a war if one tragically comes. 

On the Senate floor, we hear much 
talk of economy, and I trust that this 
talk will be translated into effective ac- 
tion when the McClellan bill for reor- 
ganization of our budget-making sys- 
tem, now on the calendar with a unani- 
mous favorable report from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, is 
called up for action by the leadership. 
Soon, I hope. 

We also have heard much talk on the 
question of appropriations for the mu- 
tual security program, an integral part 
of the endeavor to protect the United 
States and prevent war; an indispensa- 
ble factor in keeping open the channels 
to such imports as cobalt, columbium, 
manganese, and other materials, with- 
out which we could not manufacture, 
with all of our great industrial prowess, 
a@ single jet engine or a single pound of 
steel. We do not, of course, want to 
spend on this or any other project one 
dime more than is essential, but it would 
be dangerous to devote to it one dime less 
than is essential. I will be interested 
indeed to see how those who have been 
mistakenly calling mutual security a 
give-away program vote on this bill 
and on the Hill amendment. 

It will be interesting indeed to note, 
also, how those who devote much of their 
attention, in and outside the Senate, to 
discussion of economy vote on this ques- 
tion. 

For here we have the greatest single 
economy issue that has been presented 
to the Congress in a decade, perhaps in 
many decades. Here is a $50,000,000,- 
000 hidden-ball trick, Here is a scheme 
that makes Teapot Dome look like a con- 
servation project. To me, it would be an 
amazing thing if the Senate should kiss 
away all Federal rights to this submerged 
oil, and hand them over to the three 
States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

Of course, Mr. President, I am not 
questioning the sincerity or the motives 
of any of our distinguished colleagues 
who differ with me on this question. 
Nor if this oil and gas belonged by law 
to the States would I be here advocating 
that the Federal Government take it 
away from the States. I am conscious 
of the fact that the serious contention 
has been made that legally these few 
States, not the Government and the peo- 
ple as a whole, have the rights to these 
great riches. 

But, Mr. President, this question of 
law is now decided. It has been decided 
by the highest court in our land. Ido 
not believe any Senator here wishes to 
attack the fundamental system under 
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which property rights in our country are 
adjudicated. What we are asked to do 
by those who would have Congress quit- 
claim the people’s rights, is to say: “As 
a matter of policy, even though the Su- 
preme Court has said this oil belongs to 
all the people, we in the Senate think 
that it should not belong to the people 
of the 48 States, but of only 3 States. 
Therefore, we hereby hand it all over to 
you.” 

Mr. President, this is not a question of 
“tidelands” oil. There is no question 
about the ownership of oil lying beneath 
the territory between the high-water 
mark and low tide. It belongs to the 
States. But there is equally no question, 
now that the Supreme Court has spoken, 
about the oil located off shore in the 
marginal seas between the low-water 
mark and the 3-mile limit. This off- 
shore oil belongs to all the American 
people. And the same is true of addi- 
tional riches beyond the 3-mile limit 
under the Continental Shelf. 

There has been some apprehension 
that the rights of inland States to re- 
sources lying beneath navigable rivers 
or lakes would be affected by this ‘bill. 
This is not the case. It has been clearly 
decided that all such rights belong to the 
contiguous States. This, of course, in- 
cludes all rights in my State of Michigan 
to any oil resources underneath the 
shores of Lakes Michigan and Huron. 
But the question of oil resources beyond 
the low-tide mark and beneath the mar- 
ginal seas surrounding our entire coun- 
try are an entirely different proposition, 
These, the Supreme Court has ruled, be- 
long to the United States. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
cooperation of the States as well as pri- 
vate industry is highly desirable if not 
imperative in the development of this 
resource, the committee bill, introduced 
by the distinguished statesman from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], provides 
generously for State participation in the 
proceeds of offshore oil. Some feel that 
this allocation of 3742 percent of the in- 
come by the Government to the States 
is too generous. Certainly it is gen- 
erous. It does have the advantage of 
getting the issue settled once and for all 
and paving the way for immediate devel- 
opment of the resource. 

But the proposal to give this entire 
asset to the States is out of the question. 
It is fantastic. How generous can we 
get? How generous with the people’s 
assets can we Senators be, in line with 
our responsibility to conserve them? 
How can anyone who fashions for him- 
self the label “conservative” vote for a 
measure that does precisely the opposite 
of conserving the people’s rights aad 
property? In my own lights, a con- 
servative is one who bases his actions 
along lines which in the long run will 
conserve our system and conserve our 
freedoms. 

By that definition, it seems to me, the 
person whose thought, opinion, and un- 
derstanding keep up with the dynamic 
changes in our times, on both world 
problems and domestic issues, is truly 
the most effective conservative, because 
static or backward-looking policy would 
give us scant hope of preserving what 
we have. But how anyone who pretends 
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under any definition to be a conservative 
can vote to give away a $50,000,000,000 
asset is beyond me. 

Mr. President, I wish every Member of 
the Senate had been here yesterday af- 
ternoon to hear the presentation of the 
case in behalf of this amendment by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. H1tt]. 
I wish that the entire Nation, in fact, 
had had the opportunity to see and hear 
the Senator marshal his facts; not only 
from our limited galleries but over the 
television and radio. Had the Senator 
from Alabama yesterday had the same 
audience that has listened in on some of 
our televised committee hearings, I feel 
sure there would be no doubt about the 
fate of this amendment. I believe it 
would be adopted by an overwhelming 
vote because of the overwhelming de- 
mand that would have come from clear 
and universal recognition of what this 
issue is. 

I might say, in passing, that’ I think 
the people of our country, and especially 
our children and their parents, owe a 
great debt. of gratitude to the Senator 
from Alabama. He has provided the 
leadership in-this fight, in which some 
of us have felt privileged to join. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
Michigan permit me to express my ap- 
preciation for his kind words and to 
tell him how proud I am that he is one 
of the cosponsors of the amendment, 
The amendment has no stronger or more 
devoted a cosponsor than is the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. President, because the Senator 
from Alabama has covered the subject 
so well, I shall summarize rather than 
give in detail the many reasons I feel it 
imperative that our schools be provided 
the assistance contemplated in our 
amendment. 

First, I should like to make a point 
to which the Senator from Alabama al- 
luded only lightly. That is the argument 
that the Federal Government should not 
do anything to help the States lift edu- 
cational standards because that in some 
way might federalize the schools, might 
impose a sort of gigantic bureaucratic 
octopus over their development which 
would strangle rather than enhance 
them. 

Of course, that sort of talk is poppy- 
cock. It is the same diversionary ap- 
proach which is always adopted by 


_enemies of progress whenever, as the 


peoples’ agent the Government moves to 
do something for the people that is not 
being done and cannot be done other- 
wise. The junior Senator from Michi- 
gan does not want our educational proc- 
esses federalized nor, I am confident, 
does any sponsor of this amendment. 
But that determination does not so blind 
these sponsors to the facts of life, that 
they will turn away from doing the job 
which needs to be done. 

Thomas Jefferson, in 1802, was the man 
who launched the policy of setting aside 
lands for school support at the time a 
State was admitted to the Union. 
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As States formed from the public 
domain were admitted to the Union 
over the years, the grants of sections in 
townships for schools were continued. 
Lands were reserved as endowments for 
academies and _ universities. Brown, 
Yale, Princeton, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Dartmouth, Penn- 
sylvania, and many others of our oldest 
and finest educational institutions were 
aided by this Federal action. 

I do not believe that anyone, as a 
result, has ever gotten himself so cross- 
ways of history as to charge that Presi- 
dent Jefferson was an advocate of ex- 
cessive federalization or a centralized 
state. 

It was so throughout the entire nine- 
teenth century and has been so through- 
out the first half of the twentieth. Law 
after law has been written onto the 
statute books recognizing the principle 
that the riches of our natural resources 
should be devoted in part to education. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 provided a 
grant of land to each State amounting 
to 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from that 
State, the proceeds to be used to sup- 
port agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges. Congress later continued annual 
appropriations to land-grant colleges. 

There are now 69 such colleges, and 
I have never heard complaint from my 
State that one of our great educational 
institutions, Michigan State College in 
Lansing, has been controlled or restrict- 
ed or affected in any way except a help- 
ful way by Federal land-grant appro- 
priations. 

In the same tradition the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 provided Federal 
funds for industrial courses in public 
schools, and for training teachers in 
such courses. The Smith-Bankhead Act 
of 1920 provided Federal aid for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of physically dis- 
abled persons, and an act of 1943 amend- 
ed this law. Under a 1939 law, Federal 
funds are providing pilot training 
through colleges and universities, and 
there are many otker such examples. 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
there is no disposition on the part of 
any responsible person in the Govern- 
ment to federalize education. Anyone 
who advances this particular argument 
against the Hill amendment convicts 
himself of lack of knowledge of the facts 
or else of trying to use a specious argu- 
ment to obstruct proper aid to the 
schools. 

Mr. President, our school system is 
facing a real crisis. Approximately 
2,500,000 more children will be entering 
school in September of this year than 
entered just 2 years ago, in September 
of 1950. Our population is still grow- 
ing, and facilities to handle even the 
students we now have simply are not 
in existence. 

If we are to have an adequate educa- 
tional system, Mr. President, we must 
have two things, equipment and teach- 
ers. The more important of the two, 
of course, are the teachers, for it is to 
the teaching profession that we must 
look for the leadership, the patience, 
the wisdom, and the good heart required 
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to help in moulding the brain and char- 
acter of our future citizens. We also 
must have buildings. We cannot as- 
semble classes out under the apple tree 
and be sure it will not rain. The 
weather is not that good, even in Cali- 
fornia, or Florida—or Michigan. 

We have this year the highest enroll- 
ment of students in the history of our 
country—33,000,000—and it is going 
higher next year. Many students are 
getting ‘their education under intoler- 
able conditions—in empty garages, 
quonset huts, trailers, hotel basements, 
even in apartment house bathrooms. 
When we went to school, we could 
pretty well be assured, whether we liked 
it or not, of our own desk in a pleasant 
room, and a full-day session. 

Millions of pupils in school today will 
never know what that sense of stability 
means unless swift action is taken to 
expand our educational plant. They 


attend half-day sessions. Some 400,000 
boys and girls do not get a full school 
day. These kids will be 6 only once, 
Their schooldays come 


10 only once. 
now or never. 

In addition, the remarkable survey of 
school conditions made by Dr. Benjamin 
Fine for the New York Times shows 
that one of every five schools in the 
country today is obsolete, a fire hazard, 
or a health risk. This does not include 
the so-called schools pressed into serv- 
ice on an emergency basis, Dr. Fine 
testified before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, He was 
talking about the so-called regular 
school buildings. 

Dr. Fine told the commiitee that the 
Nation must build at least 80,000 class- 
rooms a year for the next 7 years to 
meet its needs. This would provide some 
222,000 classrooms for increased enroll- 
ment, 126,009 to replace obsolete build- 
ings, and 252,000 to reduce the existing 
backlog of need for more space. 

The question is here posed very square- 
ly whether we can afford as a Nation to 
provide an education for our children 
or whether we cannot. I should hate 
to think that the answer would be that 
we cannot. 

Yet all of us hesitate in these days 
to vote as an increase in taxes any such 
sum as would be required for this pur- 
pose. It has not been done as a local 
undertaking. It is not being done as a 
congressional undertaking. The Hill 
amendment, however, offers a way to 
give the building program a great, roll- 
ing impetus without increasing taxes 
and without increasing the Federal defi- 
cit. I wonder how any Senator can feel 
that this is not more desirable than 
quitclaiming fifty billions in assets to 
three States. 

But, as I said a few moments ago, Mr. 
President, the real heart of our educa- 
tional system is the people in it, the 
teachers. I was once a teacher, and 
know something of the problems facing 
@ man who considers making teaching 
his lifetime profession. If he wishes to 
raise a family and support and educate 
it, he can earn more at nearly any other 
profession or business. As the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. H11.] pointed out 
yesterday, a recent survey showed that 
only 8 percent of male teachers sup- 
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port themselves by teaching alone. In 
92 out of 100 cases, the teachers hold 
outside jobs, or else their wives work. 

The financial returns to women teach- 
ers are, of course, no more, in some com- 
munities less. No wonder trained teach- 
ers have been leaving their profession, 
reluctantly, by droves. 

They are not primarily interested in 
remuneration or they would not be 
teachers at all. 

But at present-day prices they have 
to eat. They must pay the same high 
prices as the rest of us pay. If we do 
not want our educational system to 
crumble beneath us, we are going to have 
to quit treating teachers as a second- 
class profession and pay teachers ade- 
quately. 

Mr. President, at least 105,000 new ele- 
mentary schoolteachers will be needed 
every year in order to keep up with the 
increased enrollment in the student body. 
About 35,000 teachers are being trained 
every year. At present rates, by 1960, 
which is only 8 years from now, there will 
be in this country a shortage of 700,000 
teachers. 

To make matters worse, teachers are 
leaving their profession in greater num- 
bers than at any other time since the 
Second World War, when 350,000 of the 
best teachers left, never to return to the 
profession. Of course, one reason for 
their leaving is poor pay. On a Nation- 
wide basis, the average salary of teachers 
is $3,290 a year, which is not adequate 
to support a family properly in these 
days. 

Mr. President, it is estimated unof- 
ficially that one out of every eight pupils 
in the public schools of the United States 
is suffering from an impaired education 
because of inadequate facilities, includ- 
ing poorly equipped classrooms, inade- 
quate buildings, and poor supervision. 
The number of students not receiving a 
full school day is about 400,000, and 
some students have to attend school even 
on a triple-session schedule. 

Present indications are that the 
school building program is falling be- 
hind schedule, despite the fact that more 
schools are being built than were erected 
during the war or during the recent pe- 
riod of acute shortage of war materials, 
but it is doubtful that even half the 80,- 
000 schoolrooms need in 1952 will be 
constructed. 

Children are attending school in all 
sorts of places, as I indicated a few min- 
utes ago. In that connection, I should 
like to read into the Recorp a letter I re- 
ceived not long ago from Mr. K. L. Let- 
singer, school superintendent in Dexter, 
Mich. He was looking for more mate- 
rial with which to build a school in that 
community. He said: 

The situation is acute. School enroll- 
ments continue on the increase. We are 
using an elementary building that was built 
back in 1887. Obsolete is no word for it. 

Yet today we are housing 488 boys and girls 
in that old building, which was built to 
accommodate 150 pupils. 


Listen to this: 


We are renting the Sunday school of St. 
Andrews Evangelical Reformed Church, the 
Masonic Temple, the Hoey garage— 


As I understand, this garage is not 
owned by the Senator from North Caro- 
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lina, but the spelling of the owner’s name 
is the same— 

plus the operation of five one-room rural 
school buildings. This entails transporting 
five grades from 2 to 6 miles each morning. 


Then he goes on to tell of other diffi- 
culties. I think it is significant that 
while in 1933, when we were just begin- 
ning to come out of the depression, the 
United States spent more than 4.3 per- 
cent of its national income on public- 
school education. Yet in 1949-50, the 
last year for which figures are available, 
it spent only 2.57 percent. 

This amendment, sponsored on a bi- 
partisan basis by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hit] and a number of other 
Senators, provides for the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on Grants 
in Aid to Education, consisting of 12 
members, 4 to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 4 by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and 4 by the President of the Senate. 
This Council would submit to the Presi- 
dent, not later than February 1, 1953, a 
plan for the equitable use of the grants- 
in-aid to education provided by this 
amendment. 

This amendment has stirred great in- 
terest among organizations interested in 
education. The National Grange, the 
Farmers Union, the American Library 
Association, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Friends Commission on Leg- 
islation, and other organizations have 
publicly endorsed this amendment. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I should 
like to read a few quotations from great 
Americans which I think are particu- 
larly pertinent to this bill. 

In his message of March 1949, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 

Education is our first line of defense. In 
the conflict of principle and policy which 
divides the world today, America’s hope, our 
hope, the hope of the world, is in education. 
Education is the most important task before 
us. 


Again, more than a year later, he said: 


Democracy demands good education—to- 
day more than ever. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said not 
long ago: 


To neglect our school system would be a 
crime against the future. Such neglect 
could well be more disastrous to all of our 
freedoms than the most formidable armed 
assault on our physical defenses. Where 
our schools are concerned, no menace can 
justify a halt to progress, 


I think a particularly fine statement 
was made by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath. He said: 


Tyranny thrives on ignorance; democracy 
on enlightenment. Freedom must rely not 
alone on defensive arms, but also on the 
clarity and depth of conviction. Man’s hope 
of peace hinges on the continuing adequacy 
and excellence of education. 


That fine historian, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, put it this way: 


Schools reflect the society they serve. A 
society that is indifferent to its own heritage 
cannot expect schools to make good the in- 
difference. A society that slurs over funda- 
mental principles and takes refuge in the 
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superficial and ephemeral cannot demand 
that its schools instruct in abiding moral 
values. A society proudly preoccupied with 
its own material accomplishments and well- 
being cannot fairly expect its schools to 
teach that the snug warmth of security is 
less meaningful than the bracing venture of 
freedom. To reform our schools is first to 
reform ourselves. 


The great Horace Mann, who had a 
great part in Brown University, in the 
early days of the university where I re- 
ceived my education, put it very suc- 
cinctly. He said: 

The schoolhouses are the first line of our 
national defense. 


Federal aid to education, then, is in 
the American tradition and has been 
part of our history from the very begin- 
ning. There can be no doubt of the 
seriousness of the financial crisis facing 
education today and in the near fu- 
ture. The Hill amendment furnishes 
the means, completely within our tra- 
dition, to solve this crisis so that future 
generations may rise up to call us 
blessed. 

I therefore hope that the Hill amend- 
ment will be adopted. r 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENATCR 
C’MAHONEY—THE GOVERNMENT’S PO- 
SITION IN THE SANTA MARGARITA 
IVER CASE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am happy that the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND] and the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 


Nixon], who now occupies the chair, are 


both present when I rise to make a few 
remarks which may be in the nature of 
personal privilege. 

On Tuesday last, the senior Senator 
from California inserted in the Rrcorp, 
without having consulted the Senator 
from Wyoming—which, of course, was 
not obligatory for him to do—a copy of 
a letter which was addressed to me from 
one Ed Ainsworth, of the Los Angeles 
Times, under date of March 18, 1952. 

As it happens, I had to leave Wash- 
ington on the evening of Wednesday of 
last week in order to go to my home 
State of Wyoming to present the Vice 
Prezident of the United States at a meet- 
ing held in the city of Casper, Wyo., on 
the evening of Monday, March 24. In 
order to be back in Washington on 
Tuesday, when the submerged-lands 
joint resolution was again to come before 
the Senate, I flew all night from Casper 
to Washington, leaving Casper at 11 
o’clock that evening after the meeting 
and arriving in Washington Tuesday 
afternoon. So I had not had an op- 
portunity to see the letter from Mr. 
Ainsworth to me at the time it was placed 
in the REcorp. 

RETRACTION DEMANDED 


This letter was accompanied by a 
clicping of a story written by Mr. Ains- 
worth for the Los Angeles Times. The 
Senator from California was good enough 
to edit the article by eliminating some 
of the more offensive paragraphs in it. 
However, the letter calls upon the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming to make a retraction 
of the statement which he made upon 
the floor of the Senate on the 5th of 
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March, with respect to a certain water 
case pending in California. The letter 
concludes with these two paragraphs, 
after stating that I had been grossly mis- 
led by Mr. William H. Veeder, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, with 
respect to what I had said: 

The great harm which you have done, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, to the re- 
medial legislation now pending in Congress 
on the Fallbrook case can be completely un- 
done only if you make a public retraction. 

If you do not see fit to make such a re- 
traction, perhaps other Senators will call it 
to the attention of your colleagues. 


As I say, I had not read the letter at 
the time it was placed in the ReEcorp. 
However, I have read it since, and of 
course, I have made no retraction, not 
only have I not made any retraction, but 
I do not propose to do so now, because 
what I said was absolutely and com- 
pletely correct. If any retraction is to 
be made it should be made by Mr. Ains- 
worth; perhaps not to me personally, but 
certainly: to the readers of his news- 
paper. 

AINSWORTH’S READERS DECEIVED 


Mr. President, I used to be a news- 
paperman. I used to be a city editor 
and I used to be an editorial writer. If 
I had ever undertaken to deceive the 
readers of the newspapers for which I 
wrote in the manner in which the au- 
thor of this article is deceiving the read- 
ers of his newspaper I would have been 
ashamed of myself. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to say, as 
one who has been in the newspaper 
business a little more recently than the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, that 
I am familiar with the work of the dis- 
tinguished chairman as a newspaper- 
man. I am proud to say that he was a 
crack newspaperman. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Michigan is very kind. 

I quote from what I said on the 5th of 
March, at page 1882 of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, in response to a question 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAaGNusoN]: 

For example, I have on my desk the deci- 
sion in a California water-rights case. For 
months some of the newspapers of Califor- 
nia were claiming that the Government of 
the United States was seizing and trying to 
secure through court action water rights 
which belong to the State. 

As a matter of fact, the United States, 
having established a military camp, was 
seeking to obtain water rights as a proprie- 
tor in order to supply the needed water for 
the soldiers from all the States of the Union 
who happened to be in the camp. It had 
nothing whatever to do with this contro- 
versy. 

NO RELEVANCY TO SUBMERGED LANDS ISSUE 


And then—omitting some colloquy 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] and other Senators which did not 
directly relate to the point in question— 
I went on to say: 

The case is known as the Santa Mar- 
garita River case, in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment sought to obtain water rights for a 
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military reservation, not as a sovereign but 
as a proprietor. A stipulation was recently 
entered in this case making it clear that the 
Santa Margarita River case has no relation 
whatever to the controversy over submerged 
lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the papers 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 


The stipulation was printed in the 
REcORD. 

The decision to which I had reference 
was the decision, rendered on August 
15, 1951, in the case of the United States 
against Fallbrook Public Utility District 
and others, civil No. 1247, in the United 
States District Court in and for the 
Southern District of California, by the 
chief judge of that court, Judge Yank- 
wich. 

The case before the court was on the 
motion of the State of California to in- 
tervene in the lawsuit to determine the 
Navy’s water rights, and to file an an- 
swer. Judge Yankwich decided the mo- 
tion in a written opinion, giving the State 
of California leave to intervene and per- 
mission to have its answer filed. 

Of course I did not say that this was 
a final decision. When I referred to the 
decision, I could not possibly have meant 
to imply that it was a final decision in 
the case, because at the very same time 
I placed in the Recorp the stipulation 
which had been entered into between the 
State and the Federal Government for 
the case to proceed to trial upon its mer- 
its. I wish to read now some of the 
statements made by the court in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam glad that the 
able Senator from Wyoming is making 
the statement on the floor, because cer- 
tainly we should have a clarification of 
the matter. I am a layman. I know 
that the Senator from Wyoming is an 
attorney. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Well, I was ad- 
mitted to practice and did practice. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not want to 
get into any intricate legal problems. I 
did not consider the matter to which the 
Senator referred as being a decision in 
the Santa Margarita case. I believe it 
was a statement made by the judge, per- 
haps dictum; but not a decision in the 
sense that the controversy over the Santa 
Margarita River had been decided by the 
court. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not say so. 
The Senator from California is quite cor- 
rect. I did not say that at any time. I 
could not have said it, inasmuch as at 
the same time I referred to the decision 
of Judge Yankwich I caused to be in- 
serted in the Recorp the stipulation 
which had been signed for the purpose 
of the trial of the case. 

CASE TRIED IN NEWSPAPERS 


I wish to read—and I particularly 
wish to commend this to the attention 
of Mr. Ainsworth and the editor of the 
Los Angeles Times—a sentence from the 
language used by Judge Yankwich. He 
said: 

So that I believe that, while discussion of 
this lawsuit is perfectly proper, it should be 
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confined to the question whether the Con- 

gress of the United States desires the Goy- 

ernment to surrender the rights it asserts. 
But— 


This is the language to which I in- 
vite the attention of Mr. Ainsworth: 

But, as a judge of this court, I wish to 
state that we cannot tolerate the trial of 
the issues of this case outside this courtroom. 


That is precisely what Mr. Ainsworth 
and the Los Angeles Times have been do- 
ing from the very beginning. They 
have been attempting to try the issues of 
the case outside the courtroom. 

The judge goes on to say: 

Until it is decided whether this case is to 
go on, a very dangerous climate of opinion 
is created in which it would be very difficult 
for any judge to try this lawsuit. So that I 
am pleased that the State of California, by 
coming in and filing this answer, has clari- 
fied the issues, and has conceded that the 
Government of the United States has the 
right to come into a court and have its 
riparian rights decided. This is not unusual. 


Here the chief judge of the court for 
the southern district of California in a 
decision of which Mr. Ainsworth, as a re- 
porter covering the case for his paper, 
must be aware said that he—the judge— 
is “pleased that the State of California, 
by coming in and filing this answer, has 
clarified the issues, and has conceded 
that the Government of the United 
States has the right to come into court 
and have its riparian rights decided.” 
DUTY TO PEOPLE OF LOS ANGELES TO QUOTE 

DECISION 


If any retraction is to be made it 
should be made by Mr. Ainsworth and 
by the publisher of the Los Angeles 


Times. They should quote that para- 
graph on the first page of the Los An- 
geles Times, so that the people of Los 
Angeles may know what the judge in the 
southern district of California thinks of 
this case. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that one 
of the points raised, not only by the Los 
Angeles Times and its writer, Mr. Ains- 
worth, but by many other citizens of 
California who are—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Misled by Mr, 
Ainsworth. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Not misled. Per- 
sons who have carefully examined the 
situation which has developed, not only 
in the Santa Margarita area but at other 
places in California, feel that when the 
Government entered into the stipulation 
to which the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming has referred it was going in only 
as any other purchaser would go in, and 
Was not exercising its powers of sov- 
ereignty; that thereafter it violated that 
stipulation to the extent that, had the 
purchaser been a private individual, it 
would have been subject to the laws of 
California dealing with water rights, 
which, as the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming knows not only relate to riparian 
rights but also to the whole subject of 
prior use. 

Some 14,000 citizens of California, I 
believe, many of them small property 
owners, and other persons in the com- 
munity are affected. Churches also are 
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affected. In addition, approximately 
35,000 citizens of California apparently 
will be sued by the Federal Government. 
All of them are vitally concerned not 
only because the Federal Government is 
going in as any purchaser would or as 
the Senator from Wyoming would if he 
were a private purchaser of the land and 
if he were to go in and were to be subject 
to the water laws of California, but be- 
cause, despite the wording of the stipu- 
lation, the Federal Government is in fact 
going in as a sovereign. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from California also 
has been misled by the article in the Los 
Angeles Times. 

PROPERTY PURCHASED FOR MARINE CAMP 


In the first place, let us see what this 
case is about. The Navy Department, 
with the authority of the Congress, un- 
der an appropriation made by the Con- 
gress, purchased a private ranch in 
southern California. It purchased that 
ranch, the Rancho Santa Margarita, for 
the purpose of establishing at that place 
Camp Pendleton, for the United States 
Marines. The Navy Department sought 
to have the water rights of that land for 
the use of the marines who were to be 
trained at the camp. That is how the 
case started. That is how the case is 
continuing. 

The case does not in any way, shape, 
form, or manner assert the “paramount 
rights” which the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled, in the case of United 
States against California, the United 
States has in the lands submerged by 
the open ocean by virtue of the external 
sovereignty of the Federal Government. 
As it happens, the word “paramount” is 
what the lawyers call a word of art. In 
the water law of California, that word is 
used in the sense of the paramount right 
which a riparian owner has, above that 
of any person not a riparian owner; the 
word was not used by the Government in 
the Santa Margarita case in any other 
way. 

I inserted in the Recorp the stipula- 
tion, which was transmitted to me by 
Mr. William H. Veeder, Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General, in a letter in 
which he said: 

Of interest to you in connection with the 
case in question is the recent decision of 
Chief Judge Yankwich of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of 
California, reported in 101 F. Supp. 298. 


I now read paragraph I of the stipu- 
lation: 


That in paragraphs VIII and IX of plain- 
tiff’s complaint herein— 


That is, the plaintiff is the United 
States— 
and in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the prayer 
of said complaint, the word “paramount” 
is used in the same sense in which that 
word is used in the second paragraph, on 
page 374 of the opinion of the supreme court 
of California in the case of Peabody v. Vallejo 
(2 Cal. 2d 351 (fourth paragraph on p. 494, 
40 Pac. 2d 486) ). 

TERM USED AS IN CALIFORNIA LAW 


So from this paragraph in the stipula- 
tion it appears that the word “para- 
mount” in this case was used in the sense 
that was given to it, not by the United 
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States Supreme Court in the submerged 
lands cases, but by the courts of Cali- 
fornia, in the case of Peabody against 
Vallejo. 

I read now paragraph IV of the stipu- 
lation: 

Iv 

That the rights of the United States of 
America to the use of water herein are to be 
measured in accordance with the laws of the 
State of California. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Department of Justice, under date of 
November 29, 1951, formally entered the 
court with a stipulation signed with the 
proper legal representatives of the State 
of California of their own free will. 
This is a complete agreement that the 
paramount rights asserted by the United 
States are the paramount rights of a 
riparian owner, and that the United 
States was voluntarily consenting to 
have its rights measured, not by the three 
submerged lands decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, nor any Federal laws, but 
by the laws of the State of California. 

When a newspaper writer in the Los 
Angeles Times undertakes to distort a 
matter of this kind, he is obviously either 
very lacking in understanding of legal 
terms or he is deliberately misrepresent- 
ing the situation. 

Inasmuch as the judge in this case 
made the statement to which I referred 
a moment ago, namely: 

I wish to state that we cannot tolerate the 
trial of the issues of this case outside this 
courtroom, 


The author of this letter to me, a copy 
of which he sent to the Senator from 
California before I had seen it, is guilty 
of just the sort of an attempt to try the 
case outside the courtroom which the 
chief judge of the United States district 
court condemned. 

Now let me quote another statement, 
so as to make this maiter clear. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to say that 
although I do not believe a pending case 
should be tried outside the courtroom, at 
the same time I do not believe a Federal 
judge has either the authority or the 
right, or should have, to gag the press so 
that the public cannot be informed re- 
garding a matter with which they are 
deeply concerned. 

Although there may be some misun- 
derstanding regarding the intent of the 
Federal Government, I believe that the 
way the Federal Government proceeded 
in the Santa Margarita case invited that 
type of misunderstanding, when some 
14,000 persons apparently are to be 
served, many of them being small prop- 
erty owners, and when some 3,200 of 
them already have been served. 

Had the able Senator from Wyoming 
been handling the situation, I believe 
that instead of going in there on that 
type of proceeding against a number of 
small persons who know, as does the 
Senator from Wyoming, who comes from 
a western State, that water is the life- 
blood of that area, and who are put to 
considerable expense against the great 
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Federal Government, and before filing 
such suits, he would have called into a 
conference the attorney general of Cali- 
fornia, the Governor of the State, the 
representatives of the State water au- 
thority, the local nrunicipal utility dis- 
trict, and others representing the prop- 
erty owners, and would have discussed 
the problems regarding Camp Pendleton, 
what the needs of the camp were, and 
how they could be met without at the 
same time adversely affecting the very 
life of approximately 14,000 small prop- 
erty owners in that area. 

In other words, if the Senator from 
Wyoming had been handling the situa- 
tion, I think he would have proceeded 
in an entirely different manner. 

If there has been some misunderstand- 
ing, it is because this case is not the only 
one of this sort. I know there are many 
similar problems in the State of Wyom- 
ing, and I know the Senator from Wyom- 
ing follows very closely the situation re- 
lating to similar problems in the other 
States of the Union. 

In Alameda County, at Camp Parks, 
there is a situation in connection with 
an air base, where the Federal-Gov- 
ernment has completely ignored the 
California law, and has said that it will 
take from underground sources what- 
ever water is needed for this vast camp, 
despite the fact that to do so will seri- 
ously jeopardize the economy of the 
farmers in that area, and despite the 
fact that such action also is contrary to 
the water law, and that,no private owner 
would be permitted to do that, and 
neither would the Government in this 
case, if it were not a great Government 
exercising certain sovereign powers. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
again I say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia chat he must be mistaken. 

STATEMENTS ON FLOOR ACCURATE 


Of course, I have no personal knowl- 
edge of the actual facts upon which the 
case is to be tried. I am referring solely 
to the statement I made on this floor, 
to the stipulation I inserted in the Rec- 
ORD, and to the letter Mr. Ainsworth 
wrote me, which is the letter the Sena- 
tor from California inserted in the REec- 
ORD, in which the author demanded a 
retraction with at least an implied 
threat. 

I am undertaking to show that every- 
thing I said was absolutely and com- 
pletely correct. For example, in this 
case of United States against Fallbrook 
Public Utility District and others, Civil 
Action No. 1247, United States District 
Court, Southern District of California, 
the court made a decision on a phase of 
the case, and held as follows: 

The prayer of the complaint before us is 
for a declaration of the rights of the parties. 
It merely seeks this: That this court declare 
and determine that all of the rights of the 
United States of America are paramount and 
superior to those of the named defendants 
by virtue of the riparian character: of the 
lands above mentioned and the ownership 
of them by the United States, and by rea- 
son of its acquisition of the above-men- 
tioned rights to the use of water and the 
application of those rights to military pur- 
poses. 


In order that it may be clear what 
is meant by ‘‘paramount,” let me read 
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the following—and this is also from the 
language of the opinion, Let me first 
read this, from page 302: 

In this particular case the Government of 
the United States was requested by the Navy 
to determine what rights the Navy Depart- 
ment has by reason of its purchase of the 
Rancho Santa Margarita, which was acquired 
between 1941 and 1943. There are about 21 
miles of riparian rights on the river there, 
and over 135,000 acres of land. 

This particular complaint which has been 
filed is to determine what the United States 
acquired by purchase and not because it is 
the United States Government. 

NO RELEVANCY TO SUBMERGED-LANDS ISSUE 


I do not think I can cite any better 
authority than the language of the judge 
of this southern California court as to 
what is at issue, and in what character 
the Department of Justice, acting for the 
Navy, appears. It appears solely in the 
role of the owner of land, seeking to have 
a determination of its riparian rights; 
in no way does it appear as a*sovereign 
government, and in no way does this 
case bear the slightest resemblance to 
the three decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the cases of United States against the 
State of California, United States 
against Louisiana, and United States 
against Texas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then if that is 
the case, and the Federal Government 
has no intention of claiming sovereignty, 
why does it not content itself with a 
filing before the State water resources 
board, the same as any other owner 
would do under the circumstances? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That I shall not 
undertake to answer, because I have not 
personally looked into the procedural 
situation. Iam merely reasserting what 
I said upon this floor, that this case 
bears not the slightest relation to the 
so-called tidelands case, and that the 
paramount rights asserted by the Fed- 
eral Government in the Fallbrook case 
are the paramount rights of a riparian 
owner of land, and are not the para- 
mount rights which the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the California 
case, ruled are held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the lands submerged by 
the open ocean by virtue of its external 
sovereignty under the Constitution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, the point 
of view of those who live in the area, 
who are greatly concerned, is that, hav- 
ing entered into the stipulation that 
they, as representatives of the Govern- 
ment, were only proceeding to determine 
what rights they had as a purchaser 
of land, and were not making claim as 
a sovereign, when the suggestion was 
made that they should, as any other 
owner might do, file for the water with 
the State water resources beard, they 
declined to do it, because they thought 
that would infringe upon their sover- 
eignty as a Federal power. Therefore, 
there is at least a feeling of concern on 
the part of the local people because the 
representatives of the Government who 
had entered into the stipulation, then 
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proceeded very promptly to violate at 
least the spirit, if not the wording, of 
the stipulation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
stipulation was entered into in this case 
to further the trial of the cause in a 
court of law. I see nothing in this rec- 
ord to indicate that the Government of 
the United States has in any way varied 
from or not lived up to the stipulation. 
So the court, with respect to the mean- 
ing of the word “paramount,” says: 

Then the question was asked what was 
meant by “paramount” rights. We are not 
going to determine today what paramount 
rights are. Anyone acquainted with water 
law knows that California is one of the few 
Western States in which the doctrine of ri- 
parian rights is recognized. Other Western 
States have declared that the doctrine of 
riparian rights which allows the owner ad- 
joining the water an undiminished flow of 
the river, was not consistent with the needs 
of arid western lands. 

The Government of the United States con- 
cedes that riparian: rights exist, that they 
attach to lands, and are governed by the laws 
of the particular States. 

The riparian doctrine was declared in Lur 
v. Haggin (69 Calif. 255, 10 Pacific 674), 
which is considered as the law of our State, 
in one of the longest decisions in the rec- 
ords of the California Supreme Court. And, 
in contrasting the rights of riparian owners 
with the rights of other appropriators and 
users, the word “paramount” was put into 
the law by the court. 

In Lux against Haggin two decisions were 
rendered. The first was made on October 
27, 1884. In it the Court generally adopted 
the riparian doctrine as a part of the law of 
the State. It held that it attached to the 
public lands, that the public lands passed 
to the State of California and, after the 
settlers acquired them from the State, the 
riparian rights, which had previously be- 
longed to the State and the Government as 
the owners of the lands, passed to the 
riparian owners. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I might say that 
one reason why this stipulation was 
made necessary was that in the original 
filings against the property owners in 
California, the Federal Government had 
gone to such an extent that even the De- 
partment of Justice admitted that a stip- 
ulation was necessary to correct the ex- 
tent to which the Federal Government 
had gone. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator’s remarks, but at their con- 
clusion, I should like to ask to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the testimony which was taken 
before the subcommittee of the Judici- 
ary Committee, at the time the nom- 
ination of Mr. Vanech was under con- 
sideration. My colleague the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Nrxon], 
and I appeared there. The meeting 
was presided over by the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], who, as 
the Senator from Wyoming knows, is 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. While there may be other at- 
torneys in this body who know a great 
deal more of water law, and perhaps 
as much as does the senior Senator from 
Nevada, I doubt whether there is any 
person who has a better knowledge of 
the water law of the West than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, who 
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was also, I believe, a distinguished judge 
of the supreme court of his State. 

From the testimony of Mr. Vanech, 
from the statements of the Senator from 
Nevada, and from the questioning which 
took place there, I think it will be very 
clear that in the original suits which the 
Federal Government filed, it went far 
beyond what it finally cut itself down to 
in the stipulation to which the Senator 
has referred. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
trying the case. I rose only because 
there was a demand made upon me to 
make a retraction. The statement 
which I made on the 5th of March was 
that the Santa Margarita case bears no 
resemblance to the so-called tidelands 
issue which was then and is now befere 
the Senate. Thatis the point; andIam 
submitting the evidence here to show 
that everything I said is borne out by the 
facts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, that is 
where the able Senator and I somewhat 
differ. Since this is all part of a large 
issue, and, obviously, we cannot and 
should not try the case, to show why the 
strong feeling has developed in Califor- 
nia—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know that some 
people in California have developed 
strong feelings. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It was felt that 
there were certain similarities between 
what the Federal Government did in 
seizing our lands and what steps they 
appeared to have taken in the original 
filings in the Santa Margarita case. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. AgainI say to the 
Senator from California that the only 
issue before us this afternoon is whether 
the Senator from Wyoming misrepre- 
sented any of the facts. The stipulation 
is there; the decision of the Court is 
there. The language of the stipulation 
is clear; the language of the court is 
clear. Iam sure the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would be the first to acknowledge 
that the Senator from Wyoming does not 
misrepresent facts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First of all, if the 
Senator from Wyoming will further 
yield, I will say, as I said the other day, 
that I have for him the highest respect. 
I serve under him on the Appropriations 
Committee. Iknow he is diligent on that 
commiitee and on any other committee 
on which he serves, and I have never 
found that the Senator has knowingly 
made any statement on the floor that he 
did not believe he had ample justification 
to make. The Senator from Wyoming 
could ke misinformed as could the Sen- 
ator from California. Ido not think any 
of us are infallible in that regard. 

I merely want to say that I believe 
there was ample reason for the people 
in the area involved to feel that Federal 
power was descending on them and was 
following a very arbitrary procedure. I 
think it can be amply demonstrated by 
the testimony before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was headed in the direction of 
exercising far more power than it should 
try to exercise against the people of that 
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area. That was the reason why a stipu- 
lation was finally entered into. 

I may say to the Senator that however 
we may honestly differ about the mat- 
ter, I believe that the Government at- 
torneys, having entered into the stipu- 
lation, saying they only wanted to de- 
termine what the Government’s water 
rights would be, as any ordinary pur- 
chaser would want to do, and that they 
were not proceeding on the basis of exer- 
cising sovereign power, having entered 
into a stipulation which at least appears 
to say that, then I think they reneged 
on that stipulation when they would not 
place themselves in a position to file 
with the State Water Resources Board 
as any ordinary purchaser would do. 
To that extent I think they reneged on 
their stipulation. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator that inasmuch as the State of 
California was a party to the stipulation 
and it was filed in this particular case, 
it is clear that the legal representatives 
of the State of California were cognizant, 
when they cooperated in the filing of the 
stipulation, that the case would be tried 
in that court and that they were agree- 
able to it. Otherwise, there would have 
been no sense in making the stipulation; 
otherwise, the State of California should 
have resisted the stipulation and re- 
sisted the trial of the case there. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACTED IN AMERICAN WAY 


The best answer to what the Senator 
has just said is to be found in the lan- 
guage of the court itself. I am reading, 
now, from page 307: 

So the upshot of the whole matter is this, 
that so far as the pleadings of this case are 
concerned, and regardless of any outside 
agitation, we are concerned only with the 
assertion of the Government, which, like 
any other litigant, comes into court and 
says, “I in effect bought a ranch. It has 
certain appurtenant water rights. I am the 
owner of the water rights. So I desire the 
court to determine these rights.” That is 
the American way. A totalitarian govern- 
ment would not come into court and ask for 
determination of its rights. It would “take” 
what it claimed. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not in posi- 
tion to engage in a technical argument 
as to the situation—— 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
bear in mind, please, that I am not argu- 
ing the case? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam not compe- 
tent to argue it, because I have not quali- 
fied myself by becoming personally ac- 
quainted with all the facts, but I assert 
and reassert that every statement I have 
made with respect to the case is a state- 
ment of fact, namely, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in asserting 
the rights of the United States Navy in 
connection with water from the Santa 
Margarita River, is acting not as the 
sovereign but as the owner of a ranch 
it bought with taxpayers funds. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not interpret 
the statement as being a decision of the 
court. It seems to me, as a newspaper 
man or as a United States Senator, that 
it is purely dicta in which the writer is 
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trying to shake his fingers at the news- 
papers of California and suggesting to 
them that they should not discuss the 
case. Water is a very vital issue to the 
people of California. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Those are not the 
words I am citing to the Senate. The 
words I am citing to the Senate are 
those of the court in which it is said that 
the Government of the United States 
is a proprietor. I stated that on the 
floor of the Senate on the 5th of March. 
I now repeat it 22 days later, without 
retraction and without variation, and 
supported by documents of the court in 
California and of the State officials in 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would suggest, if 
the Senator is correct, that then the 
Federal Government should act as a 
mere proprietor and not as a sovereign 
and should take the same steps that any 
normal property owner would have to 
take in dealing with water rights in 
California, which the Government has 
refused to do. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let the Senator 
direct that complaint to the Depariment 
of Justice. He should not direct it to 
me because I have nothing to do with 
the legal procedure followed by the De- 
partment in this case. The point is that 
the Senator from California inserted in 
the Recorp a letter which was addressed 
to me and which challenged the accu- 
racy of the statements I had made on 
the floor of the Senate. I now affirm 
that I have demonstrated completely 
that my statements were accurate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks the testimony which was 
taken before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary in connec- 
tion with the nomination of A. Devitt 
Vanech to be Deputy Attorney General 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator KNOwWLAND. Now, in fairness, it 
may be that the Government’s position is 
being misunderstood. But ff that be so, I 
think the Government is partly, if not con- 
siderably, at fault for such misunderstand- 
ing; and there is a very real concern on the 
part of the people of California. 

I believe the members of this committee 
know the Honorable Phil Swing, who for 
many years served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I just want to read a paragraph 
from a letter I received from him under 
date of September 4. 

I might say that Mr. Swing represents a 
group of the property owners who are con- 
cerned in this area. He states: 

“My Dear Senator: I was glad indeed to 
see your interview on the importance of this 
lawsuit, not only to this county and State 
but also to the United States. It points out 
a@ dangerous trend in the present Govern- 
ment to concentrate all power in Washing- 
ton and to regulate everything, not only ag- 
riculture, production, prices, but oil and wa- 
ter. If the encroachment of the Federal 
Government upon States rights continues, 
we can no longer refer to our Government 
as Daniel Webster did as an indestructible 
union of sovereign States, but merely as a 
union of provinces.” 

When a group such as I have mentioned, 
together with men of the caliber of former 
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Congressman Phil Swing, are concerned, I 
think there is a very real problem which the 
committee of the Senate of the United States 
should certainly go into at a time when a 
nomination of this importance is up. 

I join with my colleague, Senator Nixon, 
and certainly raise no question as to the fit- 
ness of Mr. Vanech. I have known him over 
a period of time. I have always found him 
very fair in discussions that I have had with 
him. No question is raised as to his legal 
ability or his integrity and his general quali- 
fications. 

But we are concerned as to this matter of 
public policy which is involved in it, and 
that is the sole reason we have asked for 
this hearing. 

May I say that I have come to no final con- 
clusion as to my ultimate vote on confirma- 
tion. I am open minded on that. 

We are here primarily to seek information 
for our future guidance. 

I would like now, Mr. Chairman, if I may— 
and it is very short—to read a memorandum 
relative to some of the legal phases which 
concern the people of California and, I think, 
as the chairman has ably pcinted out, the 
people of the whole arid and semiarid west- 
ern area. 

“In the Gerlach case (399 U. S. 725, 1950) 
the Department of Justice contended that 
authority to construct Friant Dam-as a 
multipurpose unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect was derived from the constitutional 
power to regulate navigation. The Govern- 
ment contended that it had no obligation to 
compensate owners of riparian rights when 
Friant Dam prevented water from reaching 
them. The Supreme Court flatly rejected the 
Government’s contention and held that the 
riparian owners must be compensated for the 
loss suffered due to the action of the United 
States. 

“The Court said: ‘Similarly, we need not 
ponder whether, by virtue of a highly fic- 
tional navigational purpose, the Government 
could destroy the flow of a navigable stream 
and carry away its waters for sale to private 
interests without compensating those de- 
prived of them. We have never held that in 
anything like it, and we need not pass on any 
question of constitutional power; for we do 
- not find that Congress has attempted to take 
or authorized the taking, without compen- 
sation, of any rights valid under State law.’ 

“The Department of Justice apparently 
was not content with the above decision of 
the highest court of the land. In a subse- 
quent case, Rank v. Krug et al. (90 F. Supp. 
772, 1950), the Government has again taken 
the position that paramount authority de- 
rived from the power to regulate navigation 
permits the destruction of water rights ac- 
quired under State law. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California has also re- 
fused to accept the Department’s contention. 

“In the Santa Margarita case, now pending 
in the Southern District of California, the 
United States alleges that it has ‘paramount 
rights’ in a stream from which farmers had 
been using water for 75 years, and that the 
Government can take this water without 
compensation. The Government has had 
United States marines in uniform serve proc- 
ess on several thousand farmers, according 
to the reports which we have received here 
in Washington.” 

Perhaps this strange expression of “para- 
mount rights” causes so much concern in 
California because of the tidelands action 
where, after 100 years of statehood and when 
we felt, under our constitution, that we had 
title out to the 3-mile limit, the Government 
came in and asserted the theory of para- 
mount rights. 

Using that same expression I think par- 
ticularly caused concern to the people of 
California and other Western States. 

In the tidelands cases—United States v. 
California (332 U. S. 19), United States v. 
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Louisiana (339, U. S. 669), and United States 
v. Tezas (339, U. S. 707)—the Department 
of Justice convinced four Justices that the 
United States had dominion and paramount 
rights over the tidelands. 

The Government’s pleadings and briefs as- 
serted full fee simple title. Whether the 
decisions are right or, as a majority of Con- 
gress and the bar believe, are wrong, it is 
clear that the Department of Justice, in 
seeking such a result, reversed the adminis- 
trative policy of the Federal Government for 
150 years in recognition of State jurisdic- 
tion over these lands, and of private titles 
derived from the States. 

It is for this reason that we right now 
are anxious to find out whether any such 
doctrine of paramount rights is to be as- 
serted over the waters of the West. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WarTkKINs. There is a question I 
would like to ask the Senator. 

It was alleged here at one of our hear- 
ings by other witnesses that all they were 
attempting to do when paramount rights 
were asserted was to follow the language 
of thé California courts on the same mat- 
ter,.in accordance with what the California 
courts have said about paramount rights. 

Senator KNowLanp. Well, frankly, Iam not 
in a position to give you an offhand answer 
on that, Senator. 

Senator WaTxins. I understand that all 
they were doing in the language of the Cali- 
fornia cases and in the language of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court was asserting the same 
thing. 

I think that is the situation; is it not, 
Mr. Vanech? 


STATEMENT OF A. DevITT VANECH, ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. VANECH. Yes, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me say in that regard, 
60 as to bring the matter squarely out here, 
as I think it should be, regardless of what 
length of time it takes, that in the Western 
States, in the arid and semiarid States, the 
riparian doctrine for the use of water has 
been largely abrogated. 

In the State of Nevada it was abrogated 
by one of the first decisions of the supreme 
court of that State, and the doctrine of prior 
appropriation was set up. 

In California the two doctrines prevailed, 
the doctrine of riparian rights and the doce 
trine of prior appropriation. They have pre- 
vailed side by side ever since the State came 
into existence. 

In other States—in the State of Utah, in 
the State of Idaho, in the State of Oregon, 
in the State of Arizona, and in the State of 
New Mexico—the doctrine of prior appro- 
priation is the doctrine that prevails. 

Now, the situation that has arisen here has 
arisen largely out of the attitude of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Tidelands case, where they did not assert 
title in fee simple in the Government, al- 
though it was pleaded. 

They asserted title by reason of a para- 
mount right. 

And while the word “paramount” may be 
a work of art, it was not in the Supreme 
Court case in the Tidelands case. It is dif- 
ferently construed by the State courts of 
California from the construction that was 
placed upon it by the Supreme Court. It has 
@ more far-reaching effect by the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Hence, when it is used in the Santa Mar- 
garita case, and when the Government takes 
that attitude in the Santa Margarita case, 
the people have a right to be alarmed be- 
cause it would presume a right superior to 
the right of those who have used the doctrine 
of prior appropriation. 

If that right were to take the same latitude 
as was given to it in the Tidelands case, then 
no water right under the doctrine of prior 
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appropriation would be safe, and all appro- 
priations would be in jeopardy if the Gov- 
ernment challenged them on any stream. 

So, the whole West is alarmed : rout this, 
and they have a right to be alarmed about it. 
I think that if the Government wants to tell 
us what they really mean, now is the time 
to do it. 

Senator WATKINS. I agree with what the 
chairman has said. I want the record to 
show that with respect to this controversy 
and the way in which it has arisen, although 
I was trying to bring out or get the Cali- 
fornia reaction, the claim is made that all 
they were doing in this case and in these 
pleadings was to allege pretty much, in the 
language of the California courts itself, what 
was meant by “paramount rights.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be true. 

Pardon me, Senator NIxon. 

That may be true, and I am Willing to 
listen to that. But the Department of Jus- 
tice has been up here battling S. 18, which 
would set up a law whereby the Government 
of the United States, when it becomes a user 
of water on a stream in a State where prior 
appropriation has been the doctrine, shall be 
regarded as within the rights which it ac- 
quired when it purchased the land from a 
private owner. 

Now, if the Government will take the posi- 
tion that they have no superior right over 
and above the right of the private owner 
whose land they purchased, regardless of 
what purpose they purchased it for, and 
if they followed the footsteps of the original 
property owner and take no more, I don’t 
think you will have any trouble settling this 
thing and having an understanding on it. 

Senator WarTkKINs. I will agree with the 
chairman on that as well. 

Of course, as the chairman knows, I held 
the hearings on S. 18. I am very much in 
favor of S. 18, because I think the United 
States has, in so many capacities, purchased 
a lot of land for various activities after 
which it has certain water rights. 

In addition to that, it is now trustee, under 
the reclamation law, for numerous projects 
and numerous citizens out there. The Gov- 
ernment is trustee of the water rights in a 
trust capacity, yet still claims the right not 
to be sued and all that sort of thing, al- 
though it is merely in a trust relationship 
to these other people. 

It makes it possible for the people who are 
beneficiaries under this trust on reclama- 
tion projects to get a better title because 
they cannot be attacked than the people 
had before the Government acquired the 
rights. 

The CHatrman. Senator Nixon, I inter- 
rupted you. 

Senator Nixon. I just wanted to see 
whether I possibly could indicate how some 
of the misunderstandings concerning Mr, 
Vanech’s position and the Department’s po- 
sition may have arisen. 

I say “misunderstanding,” anticipating 
that possibly he will make the forthright 
statement that we hope he will make during 
the course of the hearing. 

As I understand it, the Department’s posi- 
tion is that their pleadings are drawn in ex- 
actly the same language as that contained in 
the California case. However, there was a 
hearing before a subcommittee, the Walter 
subcommittee, in the House, when this con- 
troversy was beginning to become quite in- 
volved. During the course of that hearing, 
Mr. Vanech appeared and certain statements 
were made. 

After the hearing was completed, the rec- 
ord was drawn off, and apparently some 
changes were made in the record. 

I am not questioning the propriety of mak- 
ing those changes, assuming that the record 
did not state what the witness intended to 
say when he was appearing at the hearing, 
but apparently some of the misunderstand- 
ing has arisen from the changes that were 
made in the record of that House hearing, 
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rather than in the reference to the pleadings 
themselves, because I do understand that the 
pleadings are in the language of the Cali- 
fornia case. 

Senator WaTKINsS. There was some misun- 
derstanding also in the record of the Senate 
hearings on S. 18. 

Senator Nrxon. That is right. 

Senator WATKINS. Yes; there was some 
misunderstanding. 

The CHarmrMaAN. All right. , 

Now, Mr. Vanech, the subject matter has 
been opened up to you pretty thoroughly. 
We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. VaNEcH. Mr. Chairman and Senators, 
I am very happy to be here this morning, 
and I want to thank Senator Nrxon and Sen- 
ator KNow.anp for their very forthright at- 
titude in connection with my appointment. 

I know that this is doing things in the 
American way so that we all understand what 
this is all about. 

I am very sorry that these facts have been 
distorted all over the lot. My position has 
bcen consistent from the very start of this 
case and in every other case that I have 
handled. As I develop my statement, I will 
point out to you these things that I make 
reference to. 

Now, to begin with, between 1941 and 1943, 
,the United States Government acquired for 
the naval base about 135,000 acres at San 
Diego, Calif. There were 21 miles of land on 
the Santa Margarita River. 

Under the State laws of California, the 
riparian right is paramount to any other 
right in water rights. 

Now, then, the Marine base developed. 
The United States Government has spent 
over $100,000,000 in that base. 

About a year ago the Navy Department 
came to the Department of Justice and 
advised us that the water was being taken 
from the river and that they were being 
placed in a very dangerous position. They 
wanted to know what relief could be had. 

Now, we acquired what rights the Rancho 
Santa Margarita had, no more or less. 

So, if any man around this table had 
purchased the Rancho Santa Margarita in- 
stead of the United States Government, he 
was entitled to so many acre-feet of water, 
and the mere fact that the United States 
Government purchased does not entitle the 
United States to one more acre-foot. 

But, by the sa:ae token, they can’t take 
any less. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean by that 
last statement, “They can’t take any less?” 

Mr. VANECH. We can't give it away because 
property that belongs to the United States 
Government can’t be given away by an ad- 
ministrator of the Government. That can 
be done by none other than the Congress 
of the United States. 

I will clarify that a little later on. 

We filed a case in the southern district 
of California asking that the rights of the 
United States be adjudicated. Now, we 
claimed a paramount right because we are 
the riparian owner of a certain number of 
acre-feet of water that we bought and paid 
for. The paramount right is greater than 
an appropriated right. 

Now, this is taken from California law, 
Senator. This is taken from the Supreme 
Court of the State of California’s leading 
ease, Peabody v. Vallejo. We quote from 
the language of the court: 

I was very much interested in Senator 
EKNOWLAND’s statement that Phil Swing, who 
was one of the attorneys on the other side, 
is so disturbed about the United States 
claiming a paramount right. It is very in- 
teresting because, in the case of Ernest Louis 
Barbey and Essie Beulah Barbey, plaintiffs, 
v. James Oviatt and Ely Bergman et al. 
(Gomplaint No. 154140), in which Phil Swing 
fwas the attorney of record, there is this one 
“paragraph in his prayer reading: 

““"That this court determine and declare 
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tive parties in and to the waters of Camulla 
Creek and their respective property rights 
therein and declare that the rights of the 
plaintiff are prior and paramount to what- 
ever rights, if any, the court may find the 
defendants may have in and to the said 
waters.” 

That is the language of Mr. Swing claim- 
ing a paramount right in the waters for his 
clients. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was between two in- 
dividual appropriators on a stream; was it 
not? 

Mr. VaNecH. But he was using California 
law and language. He was using the same 
language that we are using. 

Senator KNOw.tanp. Is that before or sub- 
sequent to the tidelands case? 

Mr. VanecH. That was in 1949. 
after the tidelands case. 

Senator Nrxon. Mr. Chairman, if I am not 
mistaken, is not part of the difficulty here, 
as is often the case, the use of the word 
“paramount”? The court in that case, I 
think it is quite clear from the passage that 
was read by Mr. Vanech, was simply indi- 
cating that between those two private own- 
ers one owner’s rights were above those of 
the other. 

The CHatrMan. Superior to the other. 

Senator Nrxon. That is right; superior to 
the other, and so the court used the word 
“paramount.” 

Mr. Swing also used the word 
mount.” 

But when the word “paramount” is used 
in a complaint filed by the United States 
Government, particularly when the word 
“paramount” has also been used in com- 
plaints filed by the United States Govern- 
ment in the tidelands case and in other in- 
stances, the word “paramount” attached to a 
Government complaint means far more than 
it means in a private complaint. 

I think that is part of the difficulty in 
this case. 

Mr. VaNnecH. Mr. Chairman, may I answer 
Senator Nrxon’s question? Let me say cate- 
gorically that word “paramount” used in 
this case has nothing to do with the word 
“paramount” used by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the California off- 
shore lauds case. We never intended it to 
mean anything. 

We quoted in our brief and in our com- 
plaint and in our citations from the Supreme 
Court of California and their decisions. 
That deals with water rights and water 
rights exclusively. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Mr. Vanech, in the response 
of the United States to the motion for a more 
definite statement and other motions that 
were made in this case, the following para- 
graph appears at page 41: 

“Respecting the inquiry relative to a para- 
mount right to 35,000 acre-feet, it is asserted 
by the United States that it succeeded to 
38,739 thousand acres of riparian land. It 
is likewise asserted that that acreage is en- 
titled to a reasonable share of the waters 
of the Santa Margarita River. Again, the 
term ‘paramount’ is alluded to. As pointed 
out previously, the term ‘paramount’ is fre- 
quently used by the Supreme Court of the 
State of California in defining riparian rights 
and likewise in defining Pueblo rights. The 
term ‘paramount’ here carries with it no 
connotation other than that attributed to 
it by the Supreme Court of the State of 
California. It must, of course, be borne in 
mind that the United States occupies the 
position of a sovereign having exclusive juris- 
diction over the properties. The connota- 
tion of that fact is far-reaching and it is 
believed will be controlling in this proceed- 
ing.” Maybe that is what is worrying some 
of these folks. 

Senator Warkins. In the hearings on S. 18 
I think that was the position Mr. Veeder 
took, that is that by reason of the sover- 
eignty there was something attached. That 
is what I think he tried to clear up later 
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on when he came back after he had been 
attacked by some of the other witnesses. 

Mr. VANECH. Mr. Chairman, to continue, I 
will answer Mr. Sourwine’s question at this 
point so it will be consistent. 

Now, the other paragraph referred to has 
nothing to do with water users in this sense: 
When the water was reduced to the pcsses- 
sion of the United States at this naval base, 
the State of California, by its Governor, or 
its legislative body, ceded to the Govern- 
ment of the United States exclusive jurisd’c- 
tion of this property. 

Senator WarT«rns. Is that in the special 
act? 

Mr. VANECH. Yes, sir. 

Consequently, we have property there as 
to which we feel that once the water has 
been reduced to our own issue, it no longer 
is anyone else’s business how we use it. 

Now, it was for agricultural purposes. We 
are now using it for the marines. That is 
what I mean by that. 

Now, in connection with all of these state- 
ments that they feel are a little evasive, 
broad, embracing, or whatever you might 
want to call them, I talked with the attorney 
general of California and asked the attorney 
general of California to intervene in our suit, 
We would welcome the intervention of the 
State of California. He has intervened. 

Mr. Veeder, when he testified before the 
court when he was handling the case in San 
Diego, made the statement in open court 


. of record, that the Government would be 


very glad to stipulate so as to clarify what is 
meant by “paramount rights,” and I have 
so told the State of California. 

We are claiming under the California law. 
We have no sleeper in here that is trying to 
in any way change the water law of the West. 
This is just a suit on one little river, and 
that is all we are interested in. 

The CHairMAN. Senator NIxon. 

Senator Nixon. Mr. Chairman, just so we 
can understand what Mr. Vanech means at 
this point, may I ask this: 

As I understand, then, the clause in regard 
to sovereignty which counsel to the com- 
mittee just read, has no relationship what- 
ever to any claim of the United States to 
paramount rights in the river under Califor- 
nia law? 

What does the term “sovereignty” mean? 

In other words, what did it mean in the 
complaint? That is what we want to know. 

Mr. VanecH. Senator, in this complaint it 
has nothing to do with having our rights 
adjudicated as to what we are entitled to. 
We are only claiming what any other person 
would claim if you or I had purchased the 
same property. 

What we mean by that paragraph is that 
once our rights have been adjudicated—and 
let’s assume that we have 35,000 acre-feet of 
water reduced to that naval base, turned into 
the naval base—it is our position then that 
the Government of the United States has qa 
right to do with that water what they want. 

The State of California has ceded them the 
base. The Government is operating the 
base. The Rancho Santa Margarita was 
there for agricultural purposes. We are now 
using it for a marine base. 

Senator KNOwWLAND. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask Mr. Vanech some questions at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator KNOwLAND. You just said that you 
asserted the right to 35,000 acre-feet of Santa 
Margarita River water. But does not the 
record show that the average annual yield 
is only about 20,000 acre-feet? 

Mr. VANECH. That is a very good point, 
Senator KNOWLAND. I would like to state at 
this time that we are asserting a claim to 
35,000 acre-feet. I think that if we claimed 
what we are entitled to it would be around 
105,000 acre-feet. 

We have a letter from Mr. Phil Swing in 
which he stated that our claim was for 
around 38,000 acres, as he said at that time, 
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of riparian land, rather than acre-feet of 
water. 

But the Fall Brook people are out there 
shouting. They are really entitled to about 
3,000 acre-feet. I think that if it were 
known, today they are using a great deal 
more than they are entitled to. 

What I am worrying about is not this big 
real estate development, but rather the little 
farmers and the other little people on the 
river that have nobody to come forward and 
fight this thing for them to see that their 
rights are adjudicated. 

This has all been up around Fall Brook, 
this great development, and they are scream- 
ing. Why don’t they come in and have their 
rights adjudicated? What are the people 
afraid to have brought out? 

When you buy a piece of property in Cali- 
fornia, under California law you are entitled 
to so much water. What we want is what 
we bought and paid for, and that is all. We 
want no more. 

Why doesn’t Fall Brook come in? Where 
is the sleeper in this thing? There are peo- 
ple along that stream who don’t want to be 
shown up. 

I have taken an oath of office to defend 
the Government of the United States and to 
bring actions on behalf of the United States 
and to protect the Government of the United 
States, and I will not violate that oath. 

Senator WaTKINs. May I ask a question? 

Is there any question of return flow in- 
volved in this case, Mr. Vanech? 

Mr. VANECH. I beg pardon? 

Senator WATKINS. Is there any question 
involved here of return flow which may be 
used by lower appropriators? 

Mr. VANECH. Senator WATKINS, no one 
knows at this time how many acre-feet are 
on the river. 

Senator WaTKINS. That does not answer 
my question. 

Now, on some streams the appropriator up 
on the stream will usually take his water out, 
use it for agricultural purposes, and then 
maybe 50 percent of that water in many 
mountain areas gets back into the river and 
is reappropriated by lower users. 

Now, is any of that involved in the Santa 
Margarita case? 

Mr. VANECH. No. 
on the river. 

Senator WaTKINS. You are the last ones on 
the river? 

Mr. VANEcH. That is right. 

Senator WaTKINS. Assume a case like we 
had in Utah on the Provo River in one of 
our upper valleys. Assume that the water 
rights you bought have been used for agri- 
cultural purposes entirely, that is, for irri- 
gation, and that after the water had been 
used on the land 50 percent of it gets back 
into the stream and becomes the basis of re- 
appropriation by those lower down. 

Now, would you claim the right to use that 
water for domestic purposes which probably 
would mean that the water would not get 
back into the river at all? 

That would be true because most of it 
would be actually consumed and would not 
get back to the river. What about that kind 
of situation? 

Mr. VANECH. If we are going into another 
subject—— 

Senator WaTKINs. It is your attitude that 
we are trying to get at. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has already been an- 
swered by the witness. I do not know 
whether he will stand by his answer, or not, 
but he said in his opening answer that the 
Government claims nothing more than what 
the original owner of the land was entitled 
to. He has said that twice, and that em- 
braces the very principle you have raised 
concerning the use of that water. 

The appropriation of water applied to the 
land contemplates the return flow, if there 
be any, that may be appropriated down- 
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stream. That is part of the doctrine of ap- 
propriation. 

If they stick to their word on that, it is 
all right. 

Mr. VANECH. That is my position. 

Senator WarTkKins. If you bought the land 
and the water in my State, you would have 
to comply with the State law which requires 
you to use it or to get a change of use or a 
change of place of use, or point of diversion. 
You would have to comply with the State 
law. That is what the original owner would 
have to do, and that is what you would have 
to do. 

Now, it is the general principle that I am 
interested in, not just the Santa Margarita 
case. 

I want to know what your attitude is on 
this whole thing, whether you will be will- 
ing to subject the United States, when it 
gets into these various capacities, to the 
State law governing water. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before he answers that 
question, and relating to the same point— 
and I think this is particularly pertinent in 
the light of Mr. Vanech’s explanation of 
why he used the term “sovereignty’—he ex- 
plained that the term “paramount rights” 
was used. only because that was what was 
used in the California case. 

Mr. VANECH. By the California Supreme 
Court. 

Senator NIxoNn. He said that as far as the 
term “sovereignty” was concerned, in using 
that term he was not referring to any claims 
that the United States Government might 
have to the amount of water, taken out of 
the river, but was referring to the question 
of what use might be made of that water 
which was taken from the river. 

As I understand him, his position was that 
once the amount of water that the United 
States Government is entitled to is deter- 
mined, which he admits must be on the 
basis of what any private owner would be 
entitled to, the United States, in its capac- 
ity as a sovereign, can use it for any purpose 
it wants to, regardless of State law. 

Now, is not that the position? 

Mr. VANECH. Once it has been reduced to 
the ownership of the Government. 

Senator Nixon. That is what I mean. 

Senator WarTkins. Assume that in this 
case in California there are lower users that 
have a right to a return flow and that you 
change the water over to a different use 
which cuts off three-fourths of that return 
flow. Would you claim that under the sov- 
ereignty you have the right to make that 
change? That squarely brings before us 
what I have in mind. 

Mr. VANECH. May I make my position on 
that point clear? I do not see where we 
would be entitled to any more than we are 
entitled to under State law, considering 
what we bought and purchased. 

Now, we in the Department of Justice are 
lawyers. After all, we don’t make the policy. 
We don’t make the laws. We just go on and 
defend these lawsuits. 

The thing that disturbs me is this—and 
you are quite familiar with it, I am sure— 
the chairman has had a great deal of expe- 
rience as have the other gentlemen from the 
West in these lawsuits. 

When we are asked to go into a suit, we 
don’t know how much the Government is 
claiming and what we are in there for. So 
we are at a loss when we go into these cases 
sometimes to know just what we are in there 
to do. 

Until there has been some adjudication of 
all of the rights of the United States along 
these rivers, so that we know what the United 
States owns, we are in there blind. 

Senator WarTKINs. Well, then you go in 
and pray for everything under the sun in 
the hope that you will get it covered. 

Mr. VANECH. No. We go in, Senator, be- 
cause you gentlemen up here have passed 
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the laws. We go in there and always try 
to uphold the laws that have been enacted. 

Now, if the laws change, we are governed 
accordingly. We take an oath of office to 
enforce those laws. 

The CHatrMaAN. Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator KNowLanp. I just wanted to say 
two things. Earlier when Senator WaTKINS 
raised what I though was a very pertinent 
question where he was trying to develop in- 
formation on what the position would be 
where the Government was not the last user 
in the river, Mr. Vanech, as I understood 
him, said, “If you are going to take up an- 
other subject.” 

Well, of course, we are not here today to 
legislate on the Fall Brook case. We are here 
on a matter of confirmation, and the Fall 
Brook case just happens to be one of several 
issues we are seeking clarity on. 

I am not very much impressed with the 
statement by the distinguished representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice that “we 
merely carry out the law,” because it has 
been my observation that, when the Con- 
gress is exercising its constitutional duty of 
being the policy-making department of the 
Government of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Justice comes up and opposed legis- 
lat‘on which deals with public policy. 

So the Department of Justice is not merely 
sitting back and waiting for the Congress 
of the United States to legislate public policy. 

Mr. VaNECH. Just a minute, Senator. Let 
us clarify the record on that point. 

In the first place, to answer your first 
question specifically, the United States never 
claims that a greater burden should be put 
on a stream than the previous owner did. 

Now, that answers Senator WaTKINS’ ques- 
tion specifically. 

The CHarrRMAN. All right, now. Mr. 
Vanech, if you will stand by that, you will 
get away from a lot of trouble, but it is your 
departure from that by your pleadings and 
by other assertions that troubles us. 

You say that you will take no more than 
the previous owner whose title you acquired? 

Mr. VaNEcH. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHairnMaN. All right. 

Now, I em not familiar enough with the 
Santa Margarita case to say whether it was 
by riparian doctrine or by appropriation. 
Eoth apply in the State of California. I 
think it is by appropriation, }ut I am guess- 
ing at that, and my guess can be changed 
at any time. 

If they took 30,000 acre-feet or 33,000 acre- 
feet, or anything else, they took it for a bene- 
ficial use for the land, and when that bene- 
ficial use was accomplished, the return flow 
belonged to an appropriator dowustream. 

Now, if you are taking 3,000 acre-feet of 
that amount and diverting it from the 
stream, never to return again, the owners on 
the stream have a right against you. 

If you then assert a paramount richt 
against them, you are doing a dangerous 
thing, in our view. I am speaking now for 
the arid West. 

Mr. VaNnecH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
that, I said that we claim no g:eater burden 
when we acquired the land than was held by 
@ previous purchaser or owner. 

Senator WaTKINS. May I pursue that just 
a little further, Mr. Chairman. 

The previous purchaser subjects himself to 
State law. Now, are you going to accept that 
same limitation? 

Mr. VaNEcH. We are governed by the State 
law, Senator. I mean that we m2ke our 
claims under State law, the same as we are 
doing in this case here. 

Senator WATKINS. Suppose that some citi- 
zens do not think you are and that they want 
to take you into court. Under the original 
owner theory, where property had been sold 
to the Government, you could make the Gov- 
ernment respond in court. But the minute 
you get on the stand and assert the right of 
the United States not to be sued, saying 
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that no sovere‘gn can be sued, and that no- 
body can attack thet right, and that you are 
the sovereign power and cannot be sued, 
there is no remedy. 

So theoretically you may claim that you 
are only taking what the other fellow had, 
but actually no one can protect himself 
against your claim. 

Mr. VaNEcH. That has nothing to do with 
the title, sir. 

Senator WaTKINS. It may not have any- 
thing to do with the title, but it certainly 
has something to do in protecting what some 
other person has when it gets into the hands 
of the United States. 

He can’t protect himself against the United 
States, but he could have protected him- 
self against the original owner. 

Mr. VANEcCH. Senator, in answer to your 
question, may I say that I notice the Senator 
has introduced an amendment to the bill. 
Now, I am speaking personally; I cannot 
speak Officially on my own interpretation of 
certain things here because it is a question of 
policy for the Department. 

Senator WaTKINS. Would you say that 
nothing you have said today is official? 

Mr. VANECH. Oh, no; but I am trying to 
answer your last question. 

After all, it is a question of policy by the 
different departments that are involved, such 
as the Bureau of Reclamation and Agricul- 
ture. I can’t speak for them. I only handle 
the lawsuits that are sent over. 

But I feel that once the United States has 
had its rights adjudicated on the streams 
throughout the West, all this trouble will not 
be bothering us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Vanech, you are 
getting into deep water. 

Mr. VANECH. No; I am not. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are getting into deep 
water if you say that the United States pro- 
poses to have all of its rights adjudicated 
on the western streams. 

Mr. VANECH. I didn’t say that, sir. Your 
bill asks that the United States lay claims 
to their rights on the river. 

Senator WaTKINS. And permit themselves 
to be sued. 

Mr. VaNeEcH. That is right. 

The position that we are in today on most 
of the claims of the United States along these 
rivers is that we don’t know how many acre- 
feet they are claiming and what they are 
claiming when we go in to defend a lawsuit. 
That has never been recorded any place. 

Senator WATKINS. I would like to give you 
one illustration which illustrates very well 
what we are trying to do. 

The Jordan drainage area in Utah has the 
United States acting as a trustee for one of 
the big reclamation projects and holding title 
to a certain amount of water out of the 
stream. A suit to determine the rights of 
all of the water users on that stream is now 
in court. The only one that is not in there 
is the United States as trustee, and we can- 
not get them in to court because we do not 
have a bill such as S. 18 passed. 

The United States has not consented to 
come in and be sued. 

How are we going to determine those 
rights? We would like to get the matter 
settled. 

In that particular case the United States 
owns property along the stream, yet we can- 
not get your rights determined because we 
cannot get you into court. 

Now, that is what we would like to be able 
to do out in the West. 

Mr. VANEcH. Senator, we would like to have 
the United States Government go in as a 
plaintif and bring the action. We would 
be very happy to do that. 

Senator WaAtTK-Nns. And wait your convene 
lence? 

Mr. VANECH. No. We would move right 
along in step with anyone else in the suit. 

The CHAIRMAN. But there are streams in 
which the United States is without that right 
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whatever because all of the water of the 
stream has been appropriated and put to 
beneficial use. I can cite you streams in my 
own State where the stream at its intake has 
probably 25 acre-feet of water, yet the last 
ranch on the stream 17 miles below gets 25 
acre-feet of water. Now, how is that done? 
It is done by return flow where, under bene- 
ficial use, they may sit up all night to do 
their irrigating, if necessary, under a water 
master. They have their own laws and their 
own regulations. 

This is a Mormon community, and they 
abide by the law. You couldn’t get them to 
violate the law to save your soul. They get 
as much water at the end of the stream as 
they do at the top. 

Now, you may wonder how that can be 
done. 

Mr. VANEcH. We don’t claim anything in 
the case you just mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. I say that the United 
States Government has no rights on that 
stream whatever. 

Mr. VaANECH. And we couldn’t claim any. 

The CHAIRMAN. You couldn’t sue? 

Mr. VANEcH. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. If the Government went 
in there and bought a farm and set up some 
kind of a military establishment, they would 
want to change the use of that water imme- 
diately and they would say that they had 
the sovereign right to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Senator has touched 
on a subject that brings this all up. The 
United States Government has, in the last 
20 years, acquired tracts of land all over the 
country by reason of our war conditions, 
national defense, and everything else. 

The Santa Margarita case is one of them, 
as I understand from the testimony of Mr. 
Vanech. There are tracts in nearly all of 
the States acquired by the Government. 

With those acquisitions, they acquired 
whatever was appurtenant to the land, 
which was the use of the water, especially 
in the semiarid country. 

Now, they took the land in fee simple, and 
they took with it the appurtenances, one of 
which was the water and whatever benefi- 
cial use that water had been put to by the 
predecessor of the Government, no more. 

Mr. VaNECH. We are claiming no more 
than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am glad to hear you re- 
peat that, because that is exactly what has 
been bothering us. 

Senator WaTKINS. Now, is that official? 

Mr. VANECH. I said it was official. When 
you asked me about some other bill, I could 
not comment on something that had not 
been acted on. 

Senator WaTKINs. What we want to know 
is whether you can say generally for the 
United States whether that is the official 
attitude on the general situation. 

Mr. VANECH. I think you will find that 
when the attorney general of the State of 
California asked for a clarification of what 
was bothering him, including the term 
“paramount rights,” we offered to enter into 
a stipulation that what we meant was “para- 
mount rights” under California law. 

That had nothing to do with the Tide- 
lands case. We were governed by the laws 
of the State of California on that. 

Now, I can’t do any more than offer to 
do that to clarify the record. 

Mr. SourRWINE. You are going to enter into 
a stipulation which will modify and clarify 
your pleadings in that regard? 

Mr. VANECH. I told the attorney general 
of California that I would enter into a stip- 
ulation with him to the effect that the term 
“paramount rights,” as used in our com- 
plaint in the case of the United States v. 
Fallbrook Public Utility District, would be 
stipulated in open court to the effect that 
we were claiming under California law and 
the Supreme Court of the State of Califor- 
nia’s decision and that it had nothing to do 
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with the case of the United States v. 
California in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Mr. Vanech, in your opin- 
ion will that stipulation override this state- 
ment from your pleadings: 

“It must, of course, be borne in mind that 
the United States occupies the position of 
a sovereign having exclusive jurisdiction 
over the properties. The connotation of that 
fact is far reaching and it is believed will be 
controlling in this proceeding.” 

Mr. VANECH. If the Attorney General asks 
for it to be that way, I am willing to so stip- 
ulate, surely, but I can’t make a statement 
here today indicating what we are going to 
stipulate until I see what the situation is. 

Mr. SOURWINE. I am not attempting to get 
you to make a stipulation here in an action 
that is pending in Calilfornia. I am at- 
tempting to understand you, sir. 

I can’t compete with Mr. Veeder, I am 
sorry. 

Mr. VANECH. Go ahead, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. SOURWINE. I was attempting to make 
the record clear so that we might all under- 
stand just what you meant by the stipula- 
tion you were saying here was intended to be 
made, and I would like to know, sir, whether 
you feel that what you have said you will 
stipulate to conflicts in any way with the 
two sentences which I read. 

Mr. VANECH. I don’t see how it does. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Fine. 

Do you think it conflicts in any way with 
this, sir—let me read, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
a rather lengthy paragraph, because most of 
the paragraphs set forth just what Mr. 
Vanech has been saying was his position. 

Mr. VANECH. What page are you reading 
from? 

Mr. SourwIne. This is from page 32, sir. 

Mr. VANECH. Page 32 of the brief? 

Mr. Sourwine_E. That is right. 

“At the outset reference will be made to 
the derivation of the word ‘paramount’ as 
used in this litigation. From a highly im- 
portant decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of California, this excerpt is taken: 

“*The preferential and paramount rights 
of the riparian owner, the owner of an un- 
derground and percolating water right, and 
the prior appropriator are entitled to the 
protection of the courts at law or in equity. 
Again, the Supreme Court of the State of 
California, in regard to the rights to the use 
of water of the city of San Diego, com- 
mented: 

“*«This is an action purely declaratory in 
character and is one wherein the plaintiff 
has neither pleaded nor attempted to prove 
any facts which would entitle it to any 
further or affirmative relief beyond that of 
having its prior and paramount rights to the 
use of water established.”’ 

“It will be observed that the term ‘para- 
mount rights’ has been used generally by the 
Supreme Court of the State of California in 
describing the rights of a riparian user. It 
has likewise been used in connection with 
Pueblo rights. In utilizing the term in this 
proceeding the United States seeks to attrib- 
ute to it no other meaning than that which 
has frequently been used by the Supreme 
Court of the State of California. 

“To that statement, however, it is essen- 
tial to add the fact that the United States 
holds the rights to the use of water in ques- 
tion as a sovereign having exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over its properties. Thus, to the term 
‘paramount’ as used there must be attributed 
the additional connotation of a sovereign 
acting in the capacity in which the United 
States is acting in maintaining the military 
establishments in question for the defense 
of the Nation.” 

Now, I would like to ask you, sir, whether 
you feel that the stipulation you have said 
you will enter into will in any way conflict 
with those last two sentences that I read. 

Mr. VANECH. As explained before, Mr. Sour- 
wine, the State of California has ccdcd to the 
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United States Government this base and, 
having ceded this base to the United States, 
we have complete jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can the State of California 
give the United States any wa‘er rights that 
the State of California doesn’t have? 

Mr. VaNECH. I don’t know. They can give 
away what they want to. 

Mr. Sourwing. When they didn’t have 
them? 

The CuatrmaNn. Listen to the question, Mr, 
Vanech, please. 

Will you propound the question again? 

Mr. Sourwine. The last question was 
whether the State of California can cede to 
the United States Government any water 
rights that the State of California does not 
have. 

Mr. VaNnecH. In other words, you are asking 
me whether the State of California now has 
the power to give water away. The answer 
is “Yes.” 

The CHarnman. No; that is not the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VANEcH. If you are asking me—— 

The CHarmrmaNn. Just a minute. That is 
not the question at all, Mr. Vanech. 

Now answer the question. 

Propound the question again, please. 

Mr. VanecH. I am coming to the second 
part. 

Mr. Sourwin_E. Can the State of California 
give away water rights that it doesn’t have? 

Mr. VaNEcH. I don’t see how anyone could. 

The CHarrMmaNn. Is not the simple answer 
“No” to that question? 

Mr. VANEcH. What you don’t have, you 
can’t give away. 

The CHarrMaNn. Senator Nrxon wanted to 
ask you a question. 

Senator Nixon. I think I understood you 
to say a moment.ago, Mr. Vanech, that if 
the attorney general of California asked that 
such action be taken you would be willing 
to stipulate that the clause which was read 
on sovereignty at the beginning, and the 
clause, I assume, which was read just a mOo- 
ment ago could be taken out of the com- 
plaint. Is that right? 

Mr. VaNEcH. I didn’t say that, Senator. 

Senator Nrxon. I want the record clear on 
that point. 

Mr. VanecH. Mr. Sourwine asked me a 
question on that, and I was explaining what 
I meant by that last paragraph. 

Our contention is that when the United 
States has jurisdiction, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, of property and water is reduced to 
its ownership—there was the question raised 
that, since this property was used for agri- 
cultural purposes by the Rancho Santa Mar- 
garita, we have no right to put marines in 
there. I don’t go along with that theory. 

Mr. SourwIne. Now, Mr. Vanech, if the 
Senator is through, I would like to go back 
to these last two sentences, if I may read 
them. They are as follows: 

“To that statement, however, it is essential 
to add the fact that the United States holds 
the rights to the use of water in question as 
a sovereign having exclusive jurisdiction over 
its properties. Thus, to the term ‘para- 
mount’ as used there must be attributed 
the additional connotation of a sovereign 
acting in the capacity in which the United 
States is acting in maintaining the mili- 
tary establishments in question for the de- 
fense of the Nation.” 

Now I would like to rephrase my question, 
Mr. Vanech. 

Will the stipulation which you have said 
you are willing to enter into be controlling 
as against any possible construction of this 
language to the contrary; this is, contrary 
to the stipulation? 

Mr. VANECH. Yes; it would. 

Mr. SourwinE. In other words, you are wil- 
ling to stipulate flatly that you are seeking 
no greater right than that which was had 
by the owner or owners from whom you pur- 
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chased the fee simple to the Rancho Santa 
Margarita? 

Mr. VANECH. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sourwine. That will be controlling as 
against any other possible construction of 
this language? 

Mr. VaNnecH. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that shows what you 
mean by this language, and any other con- 
struction of this language is improper and 
incorrect? 

Mr. Vanecu. Absolutely. 

Mr. SourwinE. I think that is practically 
satisfactory to the people of the State of 
California, as I understand it, Senator. 

Senator Warxkrins. But that is a far dif- 
erent situation than what we have involved 
here. I think the principal thing we want 
to know is whether the committee ought to 
recommend your confirmation. 

The CHairRMAN. I think the answer has 
been very complete and very clear and very 
emphatic on that point. 

I cannot imagine that the California Sen- 
ators nor anyone else would want anything 
more. 

Senator KNoWLAND. I will say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that certainly this testimony today of 
Mr. Vanech has clarified a great many things 
in my mind and has satisfied me in this re- 
gard. 

Senator Nixon. I will supplement the 
statement of my colleague. 

Mr. VaNnEcH. I would like to make one 
other statement, if I may, in order that the 
Senators will fully understand. 

I said that I would clarify a couple of 
things as we went along. Now I would like 
to say that, when service is made back here, 
it is up to the marshal to serve civil proc- 
esses. 

In the case of the suit in question there 
was a tremendous job to be done. The 
chairman and each member here knows that 
in a water suit on a stream you have to 
serve every owner and everyone who has an 
interest, such as a person holding a mortgage 
or a lien, and so forth. 


We made the request that, if any of the — 


personnel of the base were going to be used, 
they not be in uniform and that no mili- 
tary equipment be used. I have checked 
with the base from time to time, and they 
have told me that they were never used, but 
there have been stories to the contrary. 

I want you to know that certainly we 
would never approve such action, and I 
don’t think it has taken place. I just wanted 
to clarify the record as to that. 

Now, there has been reference to my tes- 
timony when I was appearing before the 
House committee. =) 

The CHairman. Before you get into that, 
may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Vanecu. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Let me say to the Senators 
that it is my view—and I am speaking indi- 
vidually now—that you cannot very well ad- 
judicate a water right on a stream where 
the law of appropriation applies, without 
bringing in every claimant. I think that that 
is pretty well settled. 

I noticed your complaint on that, but it 
seems to me, and it is my view, that every 
water user on a stream or stream system 
must be brought in to establish the right of 
a claim. I don’t think you can get away 
from that safely. 

Mr. SouRWINE. You brcught them all in, 
Mr. Vanech; did you not? 

Mr. VANECH. Yes; we are having them 
served. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a very expensive prop- 
osition, and it is unfortunate that it has to 
fall on the water users. 

I beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
Mr. Vanech. 

Mr. VANECH. Now, I appeared before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary and dis- 
cussed this matter. After the hearing was 
over, I asked for the privilege of editing my 
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remarks. I think anyone who will read the 
whole testimony will see what we were work- 
ing up to. 

There was a statement with reference to 
whether the people involved would have to 
answer the complaint, and the answer in that 
regard was “No.” I think any man who is a 
lawyer knows that once you file a complaint 
in court there has to be an answer. So I 
clarified that. 

They do not have to prove their claim, but 
just answer it. 

I also told the committee that I would try 
out the legal questions in issue here first 
and then would let the other people wait 
until the legal issues were tried out. 

In that connection we went into court 
and asked that the time be extended to No- 
vember 1 for them to answer, and the court 
approved that action. 


So, while the reporter may not have got- 
ten what I said, the fact is that it is custom- 
ary, before all committees where I have ap- 
peared in over 18 years with the Department 
of Justice, to edit your remarks. I am told 
by the leaders on both sides of the Congress 
that the same policy prevails here. 

Now, to say that I was trying to change my 
position because I said that they wouldn’t 
have to answer the complaint, I think, is 
very obvious. I have no authority to do that. 
The only thing I can do is to go into court 
and ask the court to have the time extended, 
which I did. I asked that the time be ex- 
tended to November 1. 

Now, I don’t like having to bring oil suits 
in California or water suits in the West. It 
is @ very unpopular position, but when you 
have taken an oath of office you have no 
alternative. 

Now, there is nothing personal in that. I 
know how important water is in the West. 
I have been out there, and I know what it 
means to the people of the West. 

But by the same token I have been em- 
ployed to protect the Government of the 
United States and its interests on that 
stream, and that is what I am trying to do. 
I am not trying to take advantage of anyone. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Vanech a question on a 
matter which he brought up himself, namely, 
the position of the executive department, 
particularly the Department of Justice, with 
regard to it not being their business to make 
the law. 

I would like to know how far he thinks 
the Department of Justice ought to go in 
— to keep law from being enacted up 

ere. 

Mr. Vanecu. Senator, may I answer that 
in this way: I presume that when the 
Congress—— 

Senator Warxins. Let me make that 
specific. As I remember it, the Department 
of Justice, in reporting on S. 18, has recom- 
mended that it do not pass. 

Mr. VanecH. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Watkins. If you are not going to 
make the law, why do you come to conclu- 
sions and argue the point with us? 

Mr. VanecH. Senator, you would not want 
@ lot of yes men, would you? When you 
introduce a bill in the hopper, as the ex- 
pression is in the Capitol, and you send it 
to the Attorney General’s office, you want a 
legal expression as to whether or not the 
bill is sound legally. That is all you are in- 
terested in. 

Senator WaTKIns. We are interested in 
finding the facts on which we are trying to 
base the legislation. You were asked to re- 
port any facts you have to present to the 
committee. But when you come to the 
point that you recommend that legislation 
not pass, and getting some Senator to ob> 
ject to it when it comes up on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar, I think you are 
going a little too far. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. VanecH. Senator, now that you have 
brought the issue up, the case in point is 
very important. If I were trying to play the 
administration angle, as a Democrat I 
wouldn’t have brought this out in California, 
because it would get the people there up in 
arms. But I have taken an oath of Office, 
and if that is looked upon as being some- 
thing that had to be brought, why, I don’t 
think you could put it in the category of 
something done by a yes-man. 

I believe in doing just what is right. 

Senator WATKINS. I did not get a full an- 
swer to the question I asked. 

Mr. VaNEcuH. Senator, I will be glad to an- 
swer that, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMaN. All right. 

Mr. VANEcH. You first reported S. 18 and 
later put this amendment in it, as you will 
recall. 

Now, when we reported first on S. 18, we 
were reporting from the standpoint of at- 
torneys. 

The CHAIRMAN. We asked you for a report. 
There is no question about that. You have 
a right to make your report because we asked 
you to do so. 

Mr. VANECH. We don’t know, when we go 
into many of our streams, what our Govern- 
ment agencies are claiming. But when you 
came through with the amendment in which 
you asked that each and every Government 
agency make a showing or set forth their 
rights that they are claiming on these 
streams within a given period, which I think 
is 2 years, that probably changed the picture 
somewhat. 

Senator WaTKINS. I wanted to know gen- 
erally how far you feel the Justice Depart- 
ment is entitled to go, or should go in oppos- 
ing legislation that is proposed up here. 

Mr. VANECH. Mr. Chairman, from my ex- 
perience of 18 years with the Department of 
Justice, once we have commented on a bill 
we do not take any action beyond that. In 
other words, we never ask anyone, to my 
knowledge, to take any position thereafter. 

Now, it may be, because of our report to 
the Congress, that some of the Senators are, 
or Congressmen, are interested in what we 
have to say, and feel as we do. 

It may be a coincidence that they take the 
same approach. But we are not lobbying 
against legislation. Whatever the Congress 
of the United States enacts is the law of the 
land, and I know, as far as I am concerned, 
that any law of the land will be the law that 
I will see is upheld. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, we have 
here today Congressman SaMUEL W. Yorry, 
who has attended to hearings. I don’t know 
whether there is any statement that the 
Member of the House might care to make or 
any questions that he might want to ask that 
have not been covered, but I would like to 
have him be extended that courtesy in the 
event that he should have. 

The CHAIRMAN. I really apologize. Ishould 
have had the Congressman at the table. I 
hope the Congressman will excuse me. 

Are there any questions you wish to ask, 
Congressman? If so, you may do so now. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Samvet W. Yorty, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Yorty. Mr. Chairman, you seem to be 
winding up the hearing, and I do not want to 
come in at this stage and start asking ques- 
tions. 

I would not agree with many of the an- 
swers that Mr. Vanech has given to the impli- 
cations of the Santa Margarita suit. 

However, if it were Mr. Veeder who was be- 
ing confirmed, I would wish to make quite a 
lengthy statement. 

I think Mr. Vanech is caught in the posi- 
tion of being head of a department where he 
is backing up some subordinates without a 
very clear understanding himself of the im- 
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plications of some of the things they are 
doing. 

I do think there is one point left dangling 
in the air here, and it is an important one. 

It seems to me that when the Government 
says that they have to determine what their 
rights are in all of the streams that they are 
threatening to sue every citizen who lives 
on every stream in the West where the Gov- 
ernment has property, and to me that is a 
very serious proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I thought that was 
answered after I made reference to some of 
the streams in the West. I thought Mr. 
Vanech answered that in connection with the 
illustration that I gave of the stream where 
the Government had no rights whatever. 
That was his statement, because they had no 
property on the stream. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Yorty. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I agree with you and I think such questions 
would only have importance because of 
the assertion made after somebody other 
than the Government was trying to cover up 
onthe stream. It happens to be my personal 
opinion that somebody for the Government 
has spent a tremendous amount of money 
buying something without knowing what 
they bought, without determining what 
water rights they were entitled to at the 
time they bought it. That is the real cover- 
up in this. 

Somebody is penalizing every citizen on 
that stream in California and forcing them 
to hire lawyers and go into court because 
somebody in the Government does not know 
what he bought. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, now, that may be 
true, and it doés come about in these actions 
where the Government comes in and acquires 
property and then seeks to adjudicate the 
water rights on the stream. They do put the 
other stream users to great expense and great 
annoyance. But it is just something that 
cannot be helped because it has to be ad- 
judicated. It has happened in my own State 
on two rivers, and they were for 7 years try- 
ing the case. 

I know the experience through which our 
people went and through which your people 
on the Santa Margarita River are going to go, 
but when they do get through there is one 
little satisfaction to it—they will have had 
their rights adjudicated by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Mr. Yorty. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I do not want to drag this out because I feel 
that much I might say is irrelevant to the 
confirmation of Mr. Vanech. 

I would like to go further into the matter 
of the Santa Margarita suit, if that were be- 
fore the committee, but it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, there is one thing 
you have raised, Congressman, that is some- 
thing that bothers me. Mr. Vanech has been 
nominated for a different position. He has 
been in charge of the Lands Division of the 
Department of Justice. As head of the 
Lands Division, he would have control over 
the actions of that Division. He is now go- 
ing in as Deputy Attorney General, if he is 
confirmed, and I am wondering what is going 
to be the attitude of the Division that he is 
leaving. 

He has set up, under the pleading here, a 
certain attitude. Can he bind his successors 
in the Department in the Lands Division? 

Now, those are questions that Mr. Vanech 
made a statement to me on. I hope he will 
not object to my repeating it. If he does, 
why, I will retract it in a minute. 

That is that he will take this case with him. 

Did you mean that, Mr. Vanech? 

Mr. VANECH. That is absolutely correct, 
Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I am glad to hear 
that because we can hold you to your an- 
swers here, whereas perhaps we could not 
hold your successor, 
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Mr. VANECH. I stand by this suit and I will 
follow through with it all the way if the 
Senate sees fit to confirm me. If not, I will 
still be in the Lands Division and will be 
carrying on there, anyway. 

The CHarrMAN. Counsel for the committee 
has some questions he wants to propound. 

Mr. VANECH. If I may, I would like to an- 
swer what Congressman Yorrty said. 

Congressman Yorty talked about Mr. Vee- 
der who sits to my right. Mr. Veeder is 
one of the special assistants to the Attorney 
General and one of the assistants in the 
Lands Division. He has specialized train- 
ing as a water attorney. 

Now, while probably everyone does not 
agree with him, he is one of the finest law- 
yers in the United States on water rights. 
That opinion is also shared by those on the 
other side. 

I am willing to stand by Mr. Veeder 
through thick and thin, and I am going to 
have him with me on this suit. I have to 
have someone of his experience and back- 
ground and integrity. 

Possibly we are charged with having over- 
protected the interests of the United States. 
I hope that after the heat of battle is over, 
everyone will appreciate that he was in there 
doing a job to uphold his office to the best of 
his ability. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Veeder, do you concur 
in the answers given by your superior here, 
Mr. Vanech? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. VEEDER, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. VEEDER. I certainly do, sir, in every 
regard. 

The CwarrmaN. All right, that kind of 
clears the atmosphere. 

Mr. Sourwine, will you proceed? 

Mr. SOURWINE. Mr. Vanech, one of the ex- 
tremely satisfactory answers that you gave 
some time ago was in response to a question 
which, as propounded, concerned only two 
sentences of the pleadings. There are sev- 
eral other sentences of the pleadings, per- 
haps some that I cannot put my finger on, 
where there is a possibility of a construction 
at variance with the stipulation you said 
you would be willing to enter into. 

I presume you would be willing to say 
that the same thing would be true, namely, 
that the stipulation would be controlling 
as against any construction that would be 
contrary to the stipulation. 

Mr. VANECH. Well, Mr. Sourwine, I want to 
be consistent, but I don’t want to blindly 
make a statement here when I don’t know 
what you are going to present me with and 
whether there is any consistency. 

Mr. SouRWINE. I think, then, that it might 
be helpful if on those two points I read the 
particular sentence and ask the same ques- 
tion. 

One was the one which was previously 
read, and which states: 

“It must, of course, be borne in mind that 
the United States occupies the position of a 
sovereign having exclusive jurisdiction over 
the properties.” The connotation of that 
fact is far reaching and it is believed will be 
controlling in this proceeding. 

It is recognized that that may have noth- 
ing to do with the question which is in- 
volved in your stipulation, but I will ask 
you whether your stipulation will be con- 
trolling as against some claimed interpre- 
tation of that contrary to the stipulation. 

Mr. VANEcH. Yes; it would. 

Mr. SourRWINE. All right. 

Now, the only other section that I want 
to read is from the complaint, which asks: 

“That this court declare and determine 
that all of the rights of the United States 
of America are paramount and superior to 
those of the named defendants by virtue 
of the riparian character of the lands above- 
mentioned and the ownership of them by 
the United States, and by reason of its 
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acquisition of the above-mentioned rights 
to the use of the water and the application 
of those rights to military purposes.” 

Again it is recognized that there may have 
been no intention in the use of that lan- 
guage to make any claim beyond the claim 
of rights which you have said the Govern- 
ment intended to assert, but I will ask you 
whether the stipulation you have said you 
will make will be controlling as against any 
possible interpretation of that contrary to 
the stipulation? 

Mr. VaNEecH. You mean other than what 
I said the answer was? 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. 

Mr. VanecH. In other words, that there is 
no other meaning behind it than the expla- 
nation I gave where the water is reduced to 
the ownership of the base? 

Mr. SourwINeE. Your stipulation is that the 
Government is asking only for the same 
rights which the previous owner of Rancho 
Santa Margarita had? 

Mr. VANECH. Absolutely. 

That is all I meant. 

Mr. SouRWINE. I would like to go into only 
one other matter which is not precisely col- 
lateral. 

You have pointed out here that you have 
named all of the defendants, which means 
everybody who, as far as you know, has any 
claim or right to the water in the stream. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. VANECH. That is correct. 

Mr. SourwIne. In the pleading which I 
have just read, you ask the court to deter- 
mine that the rights of the United States 
are paramount and superior to those of the 
named defendants; in other words, to every=- 
body. 

Now, that presents the possibility of a 
connotation along the line of what Congress- 
man Yorty mentioned. That is, it might 
be construed that you were going to disre- 
gard and seek to nullify the rights of every- 
one on that stream. I want to give you a 
chance to disavow that. 

Mr. VANECH. No, sir. That was in our 
brief. We are just bringing them to have 
our rights adjudicated, and they have been 
joined. 

Mr. SourwINeE. You are not saying that 
whatever rights they may have or claim are 
secondary to yours? You are only saying 
that whatever rights the Government does 
have, it has the right to maintain and ‘sup- 
port. 

Mr. VANEcH. That is correct, Mr. Sourwine, 
and I have so stated in the brief. 

Mr. Sourwin_E. In other words, you are not 
seeking to deprive the upstream users to 
whatever valid rights they have to the water 
under the laws of the State of California? 

Mr. VANECH. No, sir. I want to explain 
again that we are only asking to have our 
rights adjudicated and to have the rights of 
the other people on the stream adjudicated 
along with ours. 

The CHaIRMAN. All right. 

Mr. VANECH. I think the Fall Brook Public 
Utility District claims 30,000 acre-feet of 
water, but they have a right to about 3,000 
acre-feet of water. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I mere- 
ly want to express my appreciation to the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee and 
the subcommittee, for granting to Senator 
Nrxon and myself the request for this hear- 
ing. It has certainly been very helpful to 
us and I appreciate the testimony of Mr. 
Vanech. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are very glad to have 
had you here, Senator. 

Senator WaTKINS. I have one other matter 
I would like to ask Mr. Vanech about. 

Sometime ago I introduced a bill which 
would permit the Department of the Interior 
attorneys, specifically the attorneys of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, as they have been 
doing for 40 years, to pass on titles that were 
being purchased for reclamation projects. 
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The Department of Justice, I understand, 
took a stand against that. They contended 
that in spite of the fact that the Department 
of the Interior has been doing it for 40 
years now, the Department of Justice should 
finally pass on those titles. 

Did you have anything to do with that 
adverse opinion of the Department of Jus- 
tice? 

Mr. Vanecu. Senator WarTxtns, prior to 
that the Department of Justice has taken 
the consistent stand that they feel that all 
of the legal work of the Federal Government, 
to the extent possible, should be handled 
through the United States attorneys in the 
various States, and through the Department 
of Justice itself and do not keep on adding 
to these other agencies more attorneys to 
handle this work. 

Senator Watkins. Would you be in favor 
of getting rid of all of the attorneys of the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. VanecnH. No, I didn’t say that, Senator. 

Senator WATKINS. Here is a specific appli- 
cation of what I am talking about. The 
Bureau of Reclamation for over 40 years 
has had attorneys who have passed on titles 
to lands that were purchased in connection 
with reclamation projects. That has gone 
on for-40 years, apparently without protest 
by the Department of Justice. 

Now, sothe time back the Department of 
Justice took the position that all of those 
matters should finally come to them. We 
have the situation now where we still have 
the attorneys for the Bureau of Reclamation 
make the examination of the titles, who are 
equipped, who know the State laws, and who 
understand what it is all about. They are 
located in the regions where these things 
are happening. 

Now, they have to send the matters back 
finally to the Department of Justice before 
they can get an opinion on whether the title 
is good, or not. 

Mr. VaNEcH. Senator, I am not in, I am 
not a bureaucrat; I am not trying to increase 
my staff. I think my record will show that 
I have handled more cases with less attor- 
neys because of the fine staff that I do have. 
So I am not looking for additional work. 
Let me preface my remarks by saying that. 

But we cannot duck the responsibility. 
The Attorney General of the United States 
has to clarify the titles on all property that 
is purchased, and where the agency is making 
direct purchases, they have to be sent to the 
Attorney General for final approval. That 
is our position. It has been consistent. 

Now, the reason, Senator, that that matter 
came up recently was that there was a clause 
put into one of the bills because other 
agencies wanted the authority to pass on 
titles. For over 100 years the Attorney Gen- 
eral has been doing just that, and the Con- 
gress of the United States, and especially 
the Senate, has not felt that it was any 
time now to change the policy of proceeding. 

Senator WaTKINS. I have called your at- 
tention to the fact—and you are aware of 
it, are you not—that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for 40 years has passed on titles to the 
lands that were purchased for these projects. 
Is that not the fact? 

Mr. VaNnecH. Now, just a minute. If the 
law is on the books stating that the Attorney 
General is responsible, soonor or later there 
may be some conflict, but we have to take 
and follow a consistent position. The law 
puts the burden on the Attorney General. 
If the law is changed, why, that is something 
else. 

Senator Watkins. Did that come to your 
department, that particular bill? 

Mr. VANEcH. Yes, it did. All the bills 
come there. 

Senator Watkins. It had to do, of course, 
with land purchases. 

Mr. VANEcH. Yes, sir. 

Senator WatTxrns. The bill proposed to 
permit the Department of the Interior in 
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those cases to pass on those titles because 
there seems to be a duplication of work and 
@ waste of money. 

I was wondering what your attitude pres- 
ently is on that sort of legislation. 

Mr. VANEcCH. I don’t believe in any duplica- 
tion of work, Senator. You see, what they 
would have to do there, Senator, is this: 
The Attorney General would just have to 
waive his authority and give the authority to 
the Department of the Interior to approve 
those titles. 

Senator Watkins. You did it for 40 years. 

Mr. VanecH. I don’t know whether it grew 
out of custom, or not. 

That was recently highlighted by an 
amendment to one of the bills wherein one 
of the agencies wanted to have the authority 
to do certain title work. That authority is 
now in the Attorney General. 

Now, as long as the law reads that way, 
if you were Attorney General, or anyone else 
was Attorney General, and if you had that 
responsibility, it would be solely up to you 
to determine whether you wanted to delegate 
the authority, or not. 

Senator Watkins. Well, I question the in- 
terpretation of the sole responsibility belong- 
ing there. 

Mr. VanecH. The law is very clear. 

Senator WaTxkIns. That is because every 
one of these departments has attorneys who 
are working on these matters, and you can- 
not, as a practical matter, consolidate all of 
the legal work in the Department of Justice, 
according to what you have said. 

Mr. VaNeEcH. Senator, you will find that the 
law says that the Attorney General of the 
United States is the chief law officer of the 
Executive branch of the Government, not- 
withstanding the fact that other agencies 
may have legal assistance in their various 
agencies. 

Senator WaTKINS. Can you see any objec- 
tion to the Bureau of Reclamation attorneys 
passing on those matters where they are ac- 
quainted with them and are located in the 
areas where the projects are being built? 

Mr. VaNeEcH. Certainly I can to this ex- 
tent: Unless you had some responsibility 
over the attorneys that were passing on the 
titles and had implicit confidence in what 
they were doing, and if they were going to 
Pass on them in your name, and if you had 
nothing to say about the selection of the per- 
son or the type of man who would pass on 
the titles, I think probably you would be in 
& pretty dangerous position to delegate that 
authority to someone. 

May I make the record clear? 

When you delegate such authority as that, 
you would certainly want to have some con- 
trol over the man who was going to do the 
work for you in that you would want to feel 
that if he were not a capable man you would 
not have to accept his work. 

Senator Watkins. For 40 years they have 
been doing that work, so I am informed, and 
there has been no difficulty with titles up to 
date. You would have to delegate the au- 
thority to deputies, anyway, somewhere along 
the line. 

Mr. Vanecu. Senator, as a lawyer, you know 
that it is not a question of what custom is. 
It is a question of what the law is, and the 
law says that the Attorney General of the 
United Stztes shall be responsible. Until 
that is delegated or until the law is changed, 
that is where it stands. 

Senator Watkins. Well, it is a question of 
the interpretation of that law. It has been 
interpreted to permit these attorneys of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to pass on those titles. 

Now, I can point out this to you from the 
practical standpoint of the water users. 
They have to pay the expenses, the overhead 
expenses of these projects, and that includes 
attorneys and all that. It also includes the 
long time that it takes to get projects built. 

I have seen titles held up for 2 years 
where they could have been acted on rapidly 
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by the local counsel if he had been given 
that authority. I am speaking from expe- 
rience, because I represented a group of 
water users on one of these projects, and 
suddenly we found out that everything had 
to go to the Department of Justice rather 
than be determined by the local counsel 
who had passed on such matters previously 
and who had never had any trouble with 
them. 

Mr. VanecH. Senator, it may interest you 
to know, as you no doubt are aware of, that 
the Department of Justice handles such 
matters in anywhere from 24 hours to a 
week. I think it is the most expeditious 
handling of any place in the Government. 

Many times people will say that it is here 
or that it is there, but I can show you by 
the records how things have been handled. 

If the Congress of the United States wants 
to change that, I would suggest that hear- 
ings be held and that we see what the best 
thing is to be done. 

Senator Watkins. I introduced the bill in 
a@ regular way, and apparently nobody ap- 
peared when the matter came before the 
committee. We reported the bill out favor- 
ably, and then it was objected to by the De- 
partment of Justice, which was against it. 
I think there was a brief introduced in the 
record by the chairman of this committee 
prepared by the Department of Justice 
against this particular measure. 

While I have no personal interest in it, the 
people of my State would like to see these 
matters handled more expeditiously. It 
means two sets of attorneys to pass on the 
same thing, and I don’t believe that the De- 
partment of Justice attorneys are as well 
qualified to pass on local titles as are the 
men who live in the communities and who 
have examined the ground and who have 
gone over all of the matters involved and 
can give their decisions quickly. 

I was wondering what your personal atti- 
tude was and whether you were dead set 
against that type of thing. 

Mr. VANECH. 1 believe in expediting the 
work of the Government, and I am opposed 
to the duplication of work any place. 

Senator WATKINS. Well, that seems to '2 
duplication to me, and if it is not, I would 
like to know it. 

Mr. VANECH. I wold like to be better in- 
formed than I am at the moment before I 
make a categorical statement as to what my 
position is. 

If the Attorney General is held responsi- 
ble, he should not authorize the delegation 
of that authority to some other agency if 
he feels that he would rather have his own 
staff pass on it. 

Now, I don’t think that there is any need 
for duplication of work. When work is 
prepared in the field like that, what is done 
in many of those cases is that when the 
work is sent in the experts in the title sec- 
tion make sure that everything is all right 
before it is certified. A certification -s re- 
quired over the Attorney General’s signature. 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases is- 
sued by the respective States covering 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, to encourage the continued de- 
velopment of such leases, to provide for 
the protection of the interests of the 
United States in the oil and gas deposits 
of said lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am wondering if Senators on both sides 
would be ready to vote on the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
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Alabama [Mr. H1ILx] at this time. Isug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: r 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Cain 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Case 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Duff 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 


McKellar 
Millikin 
Monroney 
Moody 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 
Robertson 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Johnston, S.C. Seaton 
Kem Smathers 
Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Knowland Sparkman 
Langer Stennis 
Lehman Thye 
Long Tobey » 
Magnuson Underwood 
Maybank Watkins 
McCarran Welker 
McCarthy Wiiey 
George McClellan Williams 
Gillette McFarland Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HitL]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make inquiry to see if Senators 
who are interested in this amendment 
are willing to vote on it now. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if 
I may answer that question in part, this 
afternoon I offered an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt]. At that time I 
was given to understand that a vote 
would not come until tomorrow. I 
asked that my amendment to the 
amendment ke printed and lie on the 
table. I did not want to force a vote at 
that time, because Senators had not 
had an opportunity to look at it. I had 
hoped that in the course of events the 
Senator from Alabama would examine it 
and accept it. If he does not accept it, 
I must of necessity, when I am in order, 
offer the amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I hope 
that Senators who are eager to get a 
vote on the amendment will at least give 
us an opportunity until tomorrow to 
speak on it. Several of us have been 
very busy in the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I had a very short statement 
to make on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Alabama. I have not 
had an opportunity to do so. Therefdre, 
I ask the indulgence of Senators who 
are trying to get a vote on the amend- 
ment. I ask them to postpone an agree- 
ment for a vote until tomorrow after- 
noon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I can see that the 
Senators are not willing to vote this 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that beginning tomorrow at 12 
o’clock there be a limitation on debate 
upon the pending amendment of 1 hour, 
with 30 minutes to each side. And a 
limitation of 30 minutes on any amend- 
ment to the amendment, with 15 min- 
utes to each side; that debate thereafter 


Green 
Hayden 
Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 

Ives 
Jenner 
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be limited as follows: 14% hours on any 
substitute for the bill, to be divided 
equally, 45 minutes to each side; and a 
limitation of 1 hour of debate on the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would sug- 
gest to the majority leader that he make 
inquiry to ascertain whether we could 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for the early part of next week, so 
that on all of the amendments, includ- 
ing the various substitutes which have 
been offered, a vote could be had within 
a certain time. In that way we could 
bring to an end the over-all discussion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to complete my unanimous- 
consent request. I propose that debate 
on any other amendment or motion or 
appeal be limited to 30 minutes, 15 min- 
utes to each side, to be controlled by the 
proponent of the amendment or sub- 
stitute and the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney]; and 
in the event that the Senator from 
Wyoming favors the amendment, the 
time in opposition to be controlled by 
the distinguished minority leader or 
any Senator designated by him; and 
that all amendments be germane. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Arizona, as I understand, is now refer- 
ring only to the Hill amendment and 
any amendments to the Hill amendment. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; all amend- 
ments. 


Mr. the 


KNOWLAND. Including 
Holland substitute? 
Mr. McFARLAND. Including all sub- 


stitutes. Under the proposed agree- 
ment, if the distinguished Senator from 
Florida offers his substitute, the limi- 
tation on debate on that substitute 
would be an hour and a half, to be di- 
vided equally—45 minutes to each side; 
if the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Connat.Ly] offers his substitute 
amendment, the time for debate on that 
substitute would be limited to an hour 
and a half, 45 minutes to each side; de- 
bate on all amendments to substitutes, to 
the pending amendment, and to the 
joint resolution itself would be limited 
to 30 minutes, 15 minutes to each side; 
debate on the joint resolution itself 
would be limited to 1 hour; and all 
amendments must be germane. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder whether 
the distinguished majority leader would 
make the request for the early part of 
next week, since no notice has been 
given prior to this time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is objection I shall of course try 
to arrange another unanimous-consent 
agreement. I hope there will not be 
any objection. No matter what day is 
suggested there will always be some 
Senators who will be inconvenienced by 
entering into a unanimous-consent 
agreement. If there is any objection to 
voting tomorrow and continuing with 
the voting until we get through with the 
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joint resolution, I shall see what can 
be done. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to understand the request so 
that he may submit it to the Senate. 
The Senator from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pend- 
ing amendment offered by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] be limited to 
1 hour, to be equally divided; that debate 
on any amendment to that amendment 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided; that debate on the pending sub- 
stitute or any other substitute to the bill 
be limited to an hour and a half, to be 
equally divided; and that on all other 
amendments the limitation of debate be 
30 minutes, to be equally divided. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Also that with re- 
spect to any motion or appeal the limita- 
tion be 30 minutes, to be equally divided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; or any 
motion or appeal. 

Mr. McFARLAND. And all amend- 
ments must be germane. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Reserving the right 
to object—and I do not want to object 
to any progress being made—what I have 
to say would take only a few minutes, 
because my mind is pretty well made up 
on this joint resolution. However, I am 
constrained to object to any agreement 
for today or tomorrow, for the reason 
that a great number of Senators are 
absent, and the senior Senator from 
Nevada must himself be absent tomor- 
row afternoon. I have no objection to 
entering into a unanimous-consent 
agreement for any day next week. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
make the same unanimous-consent re- 
quest to apply beginning on next Mon- 
day at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont objects. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
has been made. 

Mr. LONG. Does the agreement with 
respect to the substitute include the sub- 
stitute offered by the junior Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; 
tutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
has been heard. ~ 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is 
nothing before the Senate to object to. 
Objection has already been made to the 
request by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
was objection made to my second re- 
quest? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 


all substi- 


Objection 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont objected to the second 
request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, per- 
haps the Senator from Florida misunder- 
stood the situation, but he understood 
that the Senator from Arizona had 
yielded to him. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I have yield- 
ed to the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona has yielded to the Senator 
from Florida; but there is nothing be- 
fore the Senate in the way of a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer. So far as the Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he is quite agree- 
able to vote on Monday, although he 
realizes objection has been made. He 
is willing to vote an Tuesday or on any 
other day next week. He would be 
willing to vote tonight on the pending 
measure. He cannot agree to-a vote to- 
morrow because, as the senior Senator 
from Nevada has announced, several 
Senators are leaving the city tonight— 
and some of them have already left— 
who had understood that they would 
have at least 24 hours’ notice. Two days 
ago we made a proposal to vote on Fri- 
day, and at that time distinguished Sen- 
ators on the other side were unwilling 
to agree. The Senator from Florida and 
his associates are agreeable to vote on 
Monday, Tuesday, or on any other day 
thereafter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
very evident that we have reached an 
impasse on agreeing to vote on this mat- 
ter. I take the liberty of suggesting to 
the distinguished majority leader the 
wisdom of laying the pending measure 
aside and taking up the military pay 
bill under some kind of limitation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I was about to 
make another unanimous-consent re- 
quest which would include the military 
pay bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arizona will yield further, 
I hope he will pursue his desire to obtain 
@ unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on Tuesday or thereafter, because, unless 
the laying aside of the pending measure 
is coupled with the fixing of a definite 
date in ‘he future, either for a limitation 
on debate or a wunanimous-consent 
agreement to vote, the Senator from 
Florida will have to object. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stated specifically— 
and perhaps I was not talking loud 
enough—that I was trying to ascertain 
whether we could enter into a unanimous 
agreement with reference to when we 
could dispose of the military pay bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Arizona has worked out a unanimous- 
consent request which we think is in 
very good shape except that it includes 
the word “motion.” If he could limit 
that portion of his request to amend- 
ments, or at least not include motions, 
it would be easier to obtain a unanimous- 
consent request; because if by chance 
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the proposal of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLtanpD] is adopted we should have 
more than an hour and a half of debate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How much time 
would the Senator from New Mexico 
suggest? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know, but 
there have not been any hearings on 
the proposal of the Senator from Florida. 
As we found out with respect to the Alas- 
ka statehood bill there are many Sena- 
tors who believe very firmly in having 
hearings. I believe there ought to be 
extended hearings on the proposal of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the hearings on this meas- 
ure included every phase of the tide- 
lands issue. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator from 
Arizona yield to me for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to my 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator from Ari- 
zona will examine the hearings on his 
desk, he will find that they are hearings 
on Senate Joint Resolution 20 “includ- 
ing conferences with executive depart- 
ments on S. 940.” The Senator from 
Arizona will notice that during the en- 
tire hearings, much of the discussion was 
on the same subject which has been de- 
bated here in the course of consideration 
of the unfinished business. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator will 
note that much of the matter included 
in the printed hearings is not the pro- 
ceedings at the committee hearings, but 
is a discussion or a conference which 
was held in the committee. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
many Senators are beginning to ask me 
whether Congress will be able to leave 
Washington by July ist, or whether the 
date of leaving will be later than that. 
Let me say now that we shall have to 
remain here until next Christmas unless 
we start now to make more progress, and 
we shall have to begin to hold evening 
sessions. The Senate can make its work 
easy on itself or can make it hard. I 
wish to cooperate, of course. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to my 
friend, the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. My objection to having 
consideration of the unfinished business 
resumed on Monday was not because I 
am opposed to having the Senate take 
prompt action on the joint resolution. 
In fact, I think we should vote tonight 
on the pending amendment. 

However, I am opposed to fixing a time 
for voting which will be most favorable 
to those who favor the amendment. I 
do not think we should arrange the 
schedule of the Senate in such a way as 
to meet the convenience of a very few 
Senators. I think we should proceed now 
to vote. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont, but other Sen- 
ators are not willing to have the Senate 
proceed to vote now. So we shall have 
to do the best we can. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to my good 
friend the Senator from Nzw Mexico, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no question 
that this matter can be adjusted satis- 
factorily to all Senators who wish to 
vote on the joint resolution and on the 
amendments thereto. It so happens 
that some Senators cannot arrange to 
be present to vote on tomorrow or Mon- 
day or Tuesday. So the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussetL] has suggested 
that in the meantime we could dispose 
of another legislative proposal, thus 
helping to avoid our remaining in session 
until Christmas. 

During the middle of the week all 
Senators are present, as a rule. Why 
cannct the Senator from Arizona ask 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
would enable a vote to be taken on the 
unfinished business, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20, and the amendments to it, by 
Thursday of next week, and in the mean- 
time obtain consent so that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] or any 
other Senator who may wish to bring 
up another legislative proposal, per- 
haps including an appropriation bill, 
may have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that the 
military pay bill is of tremendous im- 
portance to the 3,500,000 men in our 
armed services. That measure is one to 
which the Committee on Armed Services 
has devoted very intensive study. I put 
in about 10 days of as hard work as I 
have ever done in my life, in endeavoring 
to obtain a bill which would deal fairly 
vith the situation, and yet would result 
in some economies. 

The committee has reported the bill 
in an amount some $370,000,000 below 
the amount estimated by the armed 
services and the amount urged by them 
and the amount included in the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Of course, the Senate is at liberty to 
vote either up or down the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. That matter 
is cne for the Senate to decide as it may 
see fit to do. 

I think the bill as reported does sub- 
stantial justice. From my mail, I judge 
that the bill is not altogether favored by 
all those in the armed service; but I think 
it is, all in all, a fair bill. 

Of course, the bill cannot take effect 
until the first of the month following its 
enactment. 

Those in the Armed Forces are entitled 
to know something about what is to be 
the disposition of that measure—wheth- 
er it is to be voted up or down, whether 
it is to become law or is not to become 
law. 

I do not think much of the time of the 
Senate will be required for the con- 
sideration and disposition of that bill, 
although, of course, some time will be re- 
quired, because the measure is a very im- 
portant one. 

However, if we are to postpone until 
the latter part of next week the further 
consideration of Senate joint resolution 
20, the unfinished business, then I see no 
reason why in the meantime we can- 
not take up the military-pay bill, waich I 
have been discussing, and dispose of it. 
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It is one of the bills we must dispose of 
before we adjourn. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am going to change my unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me, before he proposes the change? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the Recorp should show that all of 
us on our side of this question are will- 
ing to vote by tomorrow on the unfin- 
ished business and on all amendments to 
it. I have suggested to several Senators 
that I would be willing to have the Sen- 
ate remain in session until midnight to- 
morrow, in order to dispose of this joint 
resolution. 

However, I know that unanimous con- 
sent will not be given to such a request, 
because some Senators are unwilling to 
have the Senate vote on this measure: to- 
morrow, inasmuch as they have made 
engagements which will take them out of 
the city; and they want to be able to vote 
on the joint resolution. 

Unfortunately, those Senators, by ob- 
jecting to the request for unanimous 
consent to have the vote on the joint 
resolution taken by tomorrow, are nec- 
essarily causing a postponement of the 
vote until next week, when other Sena- 
tors will be absent, by reason of engage- 
ments they have made. We are bound 
to have that situation develop whenever 
a unanimous-consent agreement is pro- 
posed. 

I am frank to say that I think the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Geor- 
gia is about as good a suggestion as can 
be made, namely, that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside until 
the military-pay bill has been disposed 
of. However, there should be a limita- 
tion to such an agreement, so that every 
Senator who is interested in and is de- 
sirous of voting on any phase of the sub- 
merged-lands joint resolution will be on 
notice and will be ready to be here to 
vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. [yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. {f simply wish to 
say that I recognize the problem that 
confronts the majority leader. I, for 
one, would be glad to do exactly what 
the Senator from Wyoming has suggest- 
ed, namely, remain in session tomorrow 
until we have entirely disposed of the 
unifinished business, and thus try to 
clear the decks a little for the majority 
leader, so that he can get other proposed 
legislation before the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I think the suggestion 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming is a good one. I cannot see 
any reason for a delay of several days in 
the handling of this particular measure, 
with the result that in the meantime the 
Senate would take up another measure, 
and later would return to a lengthy de- 
bate on the questions involved in the 
tidelands joint resolution. 

So I believe we should proceed with 
the voting on the unfinished business, 
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both tonight and again tomorrow, until 
we have finally disposed of it. Only in 
that manner can we expedite the busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

If, on the contrary, we temporarily lay 
aside the unfinished business, and at a 
future time proceed to take it up again, 
there will be many days of additional 
debate on the tidelands measure, before 
we finally vote on it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
would that we could obtain a vote on 
this measure tonight; but I know we 
cannot. 

I also know that Senators have a way 
of talking until other Senators who are 
interested can return to the floor. We 
have had a little experience with that 
situation. 

So we shall simply have to do the best 
we can, even though it is not what we 
would like to do. 

Mr. President, at this time I shall 
make another unanimous-consent re- 
quest, which will include the bill in which 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussEtu] is interested: I 
wish to amend the unanimous-consent 
request I previously made so as to pro- 
vide 11% hours for debate on any motion 
to recommit, with the time to be divided 
equally between the proponent of the 
motion and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoneEy], in the event he is op- 
posed to the motion; or if he is in favor 
of the motion, then the time in oppo- 
sition to the motion to be in charge of 
the distinguished minority leader. 

I wish to add to the unanimous-con- 
sent request the following’modification: 
that the unanimous-consent agreement 
I have proposed in regard to the unfin- 
ished business go into effect beginning 
next Tuesday; that on tomorrow the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed with 
the consideration of House bill 5715, 
Calendar 1186, the so-called military- 
pay bill; that on Monday there be a lim- 
itation of debate, in the case of that bill, 
of 1 hour on each amendment, to be di- 
vided equally between the proponent of 
the amendment and the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet]; 
and 2 hours on the bill, to be divided 
equally between the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia and the minority leader 
or any other Senator he may designate; 
and that all amendments to both bills 
be germane. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, would 
the majority leader be willing to sub- 
stitute, in the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, Wednesday for Tues- 
day? 

Mr. McFARLAND. 
must—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Otherwise, I would ob- 
ject. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well; I sub- 
stitute Wednesday, in the case of the so- 
called tidelands joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
state frankly what my position is. I 
have canceled some engagements in 
order to be here this week and during 
the early part of next week. I realize 
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I should leave Washington not later than 
8:20 next Wednesday morning. I shall 
not return during the remainder of that 
week. 

However, I am not going to request 
that the entire legislative procedure in 
the Senate Chamber be tied up merely 
for my convenience. 

So I shall merely ask the consent of 
the Senate that I be excused next 
Wednesday morning, for the remainder 
of the week. 

I should like to see the unfinished 
business voted on between now and next 
Tuesday night. However, if that can- 
not be accomplished, then I shall ask 
consent of the Senate to be excused for 
the remainder of next week. If any 
Senator wishes to pair with me, I shall 
state my position on the unfinished 
business. I shall not ask this legisla- 
tive body to lay aside its work for my 
convenience or for my pleasure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to 
object, it appears to me that Friday and 
Monday would not afford adequate time 
for the consideration of the pay bill; 
therefore, I am constrained to object. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There would be 
three days—Friday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. If we do not finish the pay bill, it 
would merely go over until after we 
completed consideration of the pending 
joint resolution. The pay bill would 
not have to be concluded in that time; 
but I am sure we could dispose of it with- 
in 3 days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

Mr. CASE. I object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Reserving the right 
to object-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota has already ob- 
“ jected. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
very much regret that objections are 
interposed. I merely want to state that 
I had hoped that, if we could dispose of 
the pending measure, the pay bill, the 
Defense Production Act, and probably 
one other matter before Easter, we 
might take a vacation for a few days. 
One or two Senators can hold up the en- 
tire procedure of the Senate, which is 
designed to expedite the consideration 
of pending measures. I cannot, of 
course, prevent Senators continuing to 
speak until they can obtain the presence 
of those who support their views. 

The pay bill does not have to be dis- 
posed of by Tuesday night. If it is not 
disposed of by that time, it can go over 
until the following day. So I hope the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota will not insist upon his objection. 
It seems to me that everyone else is 
agreeable. The distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Ture] is making 
quite a sacrifice. It would mean much 
toward expediting the work of the Sen- 
ate, if we could enter into this unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am in hearty sympathy with the desire 
of the majority leader to make progress 


President, 
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with the business of the Senate, and I 
am sure that is the sentiment of every 
Member of this body. It seems to me to 
be impossible to lay aside continually 
the business of the whole Senate to suit 
the convenience of one or two Members 
who may have made other arrangements 
or who may have assumed obligations 
having nothing to do with the business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have ascertained what the trouble was 
regarding the unanimous-consent re- 
quest in respect to the other bill. I wish 
to change my unanimous-consent re- 
quest by withdrawing the proposed lim- 
itation of debate on the pay bill, and by 
merely asking unanimous consent that 
the Senate lay aside temporarily the un- 
finished business, that its consideration 
be resumed on Wednesday, with the lim- 
itations on debate previously requested 
by me, and that the pay bill be taken 
up tomorrow without limitations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to that request? The Chair hears 
none and. it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That, beginning at the hour of 12 
o'clock noon on Wednesday, April 2, 1952, 
debate on Senate Joint Resolution 20, the 
so-called tidelands measure, be limited as 
follows: 

Not to exceed 1 hour upon the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Hi for himself and 
others, to be equally divided and controlled 
by Mr. Hitt and Mr. O’MaHONEY; not to ex- 
ceed 14% hours upon any substitute that may 
be proposed; not to exceed 30 minutes upon 
any perfecting amendment, appeal, or mo- 
tion except a motion to recommit, upon 
which the limit shall be 1% hours; and 
not to exceed 1 hour upon the question of 
the passage of the joint resolution: Provided, 
That the time upon any amendment (includ- 
ing substitutes) and motions shall be equally 
divided and controlled by the proposer of any 
such amendment or motion and by Mr. 
O’MAHONEY unless he is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, in which event the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or someone desig- 
nated by him; that upon the question of the 
passage of the joint resolution, the time shall 
be equally divided and controlled by Mr. 
O’MAHONEY and the minority leader or some- 
one designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment or motion that is not 
germane to the subject matter of the said 
joint resolution shall be received. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

*The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the Secretary 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK OF 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of David K. E. Bruce to be United States 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund, and United States Al- 
ternate Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, for a term of 5 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
nominations in the Coast Guard be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Coast Guard nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sunc¢ry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
nominations of postmasters be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmastcr nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 


REFUTATION OF STATEMENT BY DREW 
PEARSON 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, for the rea- 
son that my friend the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] is 
necessarily absent from the Senate to- 
day, I wish to speak to the Senate on 
his behalf. 

On January 21, 1951, Mr. Drew Pear- 
son stated in the Washington Post that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] has been 
appointed to the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary as a direct result of a deal 
agreed to between the Senator from 
New Jersey and the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BRewsTeER]. 

Pearson stated it to be a fact that the 
Senator from New Jersey had written 
a minority report on the wire-tapping in- 
vestigation then before the Senate, at 
the direction, if not by the orJer of the 
Senator from Maine; and that, for so 
doing, he was rewarded with member- 


_ Ship on the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


On the following day, the Senator 
from New Jersey took notice of the Pear- 
son allegation, and commented briefly, 
as can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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RecorD, volume 97, part 1, page 511. 
Said the Senator from New Jersey: 


I was highly amused at Mr. Drew Pearson’s 
deductions in respect to my sponsorship of 
the minority views on the recent wire-tap- 
ping investigation, particularly that figment 
of his imagination which led him to severely 
indict every single member of the Republican 
minority committee on committees. One has 
but to read the names of that distinguished 
group of Senators to know that they would 
not be parties to such a cheap and tawdry 
trade as that with which Mr. Pearson charges 
me—and without their complete accord I 
could never have enjoyed a place on the Judi- 
ciary Committee nor would I have wanted it. 
Had Mr. Pearson attended those last meet- 
ings of the Pepper subcommittee he would 
have heard me say there substantially the 
things which I incorporated in the minority 
views. I still feel very strongly that a con- 
gressional committee is not a grand jury in 
any sense, and that any action taken on the 
Pepper report should proceed with the ut- 
most care and caution in the interest of 
simple decency and justice. 


Mr. President, when one who is known 
to tell the truth, as is the Senator from 
New Jersey, bothers to tell a person like 
Pearson, who often fails to tell the truth, 
that the Senator from New Jersey made 
no deal with the Senator from Maine, or 
with any other Senator, that ought to 
destroy the validity of the question 
raised by Pearson. 

It is unnecessary to ask an honest man 
to speak more than once on any question 
involving his integrity or conduct. For 
what reason I know not, Pearson has 
again held in question the honesty of 
my friend and colleague, the junior 
Senator from New Jersey. 

In the Washington Merry-Go-Round 
of yesterday, as it appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, Pearson said this: 

First, Brewster got Senator McCartTuy, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, a member of the 
investigating committee, to block a vote. 
Later, when Chairman NEELY called a spe- 
cial meeting and after the committee voted 
7 to 1 to cite Gruenwald, BREwsTER button- 
holed Senator HENDRICKSON, Republican, of 
New Jersey—persuaded him to prepare a 
minority report whitewashing the entire 
wire-tap scandal including his pal, Henry 
Gruenwald. 

BREWSTER even went to the extreme length 
of promising HENDRICKSON a place on the 
coveted Judiciary Committee if he would 
spearhead the whitewash. Finally HEN- 
DRICKSON yielded. 





I need not say to the Senate, Mr. 
President, that Pearson has viciously 
lied about the Senator from New Jersey. 
The Senate knows Pearson, not for his 
truthfulness, but for his willingness to 
lie about a man in his efforts to destroy 
other men through the man defamed. 

I speak now, but not to defend a friend 
against a corrupt and venomous jour- 
nalist. My friend’s reputation for 
speaking the truth is all the defense that 
he or any honest man will ever need. 
I simply wish to point out that appoint- 
ments are made to all standing commit- 
tees of the Senate by the Committee on 
Committees, not by the Senator from 
Maine or by any other individual 
Senator. 

The Senator from Maine is not a 
member of the Committee on Commit- 
tees, nor was he when the Senator from 
New Jersey was appointed to the Judi- 
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ciary Committee. The Senator from 
Washington happens to be a member of 
the Committee on Committees. At no 
time, by way of compliment, has the 
Senator from Maine ever improperly 
suggested that the Senator from New 
Jersey ought to be placed on the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The decision to place 
the Senator from New Jersey on the Ju- 
diciary Committee was reached by a 
unanimous vote of the 15 members of 
the Committee on Committees. Pear- 
son unsuccessfuly attempts to establish 
the making of an unsavory deal between 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Maine while doubting the 
integrity of the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Committees. 

Perhaps the Senate would like to be 
reminded of who are the members of 
that committee. Its chairman is the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But er], 
and the other members are the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLanpErs], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Matone], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmitH], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins], and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

Mr. President, the only subject before 
the Committee on Committees was a 
pending request from the junior Senator 
from New Jersey that he be appointed to 
the Judiciary Committee at the first 
opportunity. In due time that oppor- 
tunity was afforded, and the appoint- 
ment of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey was agreed to unanimously, with 
pleasure and complete approval. 


LT 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS 


The Senate, in legislative session, re- 
sumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 20), to provide for 
the continuation of operations under 
certain mineral leases issued by the re- 
spective States covering submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf, to en- 
courage the continued development of 
such leases, to provide for the protection 
of the interests of the United States in 
the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that several of the arguments in favor 
of the oil-for-education amendment are 
fallacious. i should like to give my own 
interpretation concerning six of the 
arguments offered by the proponents. 

In the first place, Mr. President, it is 
said, and probably really believed by 
some, that there are 15,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil reserves in the tidelands of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. Ac- 
tually, no one knows with any certainty 
how much oil is under the tidelands of 
these States. While structures favor- 
able to oil production have been found on 
submerged lands of the Continental 
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Shelf, it does not necessarily follow that 
all these structures contain oil or, if they 
do contain oil, it will be in proportionate 
amounts equaling those of proved fields. 

Second, that the oil reserves in these 
areas are worth $400,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, no one knows what the 
price of oil per barrel will be when these 
tidelands oil reserves finally are with- 
drawn, because no one can know what 
the price may be over the next 20 years. 
The proved reserves of California are 
156,000,000 barrels, and the proved re- 
serves of the Gulf of Mexico are 321,000,- 
000 barrels, a total of 477,000,000 barrels. 

Third, Mr. President, it is said that all 
the oil in these areas can be produced 
soon enough to make a significant con- 
tribution to the financial needs of public 
education, national defense, or retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

The only revenues that could be de- 
voted immediately to any such purposes 
are present revenues which are running 
at an estimated $127,000,000 a year. The 
production of oil is 51,000,000 barrels a 
year, and the computation is based on 
$2.50 a barrel. 

Old Federal aid to education bills 
would have required an average expendi- 
ture of $500,000,000 a year; national de- 
fense appropriations are running at a 
$50,000,000,000 a year clip; the national 
debt is about a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. 

The Geological Survey estimates that 
it will take 20 years to withdraw tide- 
lands reserves. 

The fourth argument offered by the 
proponents of the _ oil-for-education 
amendment is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to claim all tidelands- 
oil revenues. 

While this statement, with the excep- 
tion of demands made on the State of 
Washington by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, has never been made directly by 
any responsible Federal official, it is im- 
plicit in the public promises made to 
teachers and labor-union officials who 
favor devoting tidelands-oil revenue to 
education. 

Under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
the minimum royalty the Government 
gets is 124% percent, and the maximum 
is 25 percent. 

Consequently, the most the Federal 
Government could hope to derive from 
total tidelands 1952 revenue would be 
$23,000,000—$127,000,000, total tidelands 
revenue, multiplied by 18 percent, the 
median percentage between 1212 percent 
and 25 percent equals $23,000,000, the 
Government’s share. 

Divided among 1,000,000 public-school 
teachers, the Government’s maximum 
share if entirely devoted to this purpose 
could mean at most an annual pay raise 
in 1952 of $23. 

Divided among 25,000,000 public- 
school children, if entirely devoted to 
this purpose, the Government’s annual 
share could contribute 92 cents to each 
pupil this year, or barely enough to buy 
each student a 10-cent lead pencil every 
6 or 7 weeks. 

Mr. President, the fifth argument in 
favor of the education amendment runs 
about like this: That the oil-for-educa- 
tion bills would apply to the entire Con- 
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tinental Shelf and hence that all reve- 
nues produced therefrom could be de- 
voted to education. 

First, the Holland bill, S. 940, favored 
by States’ right proponents, does not 
apply outside of State boundaries. The 
Hill and other education anmrendments to 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 would apply 
to all tidelands located on the Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Texas has no producing wells within 
her constitutional boundary and Louisi- 
ana has few. Hence, if the Hill amend- 
ment were tacked to the Holland bill, it 
would apply solely to California, which 
is the only State with producing wells 
within her constitutional boundary. 

The Hill amendment would thus pro- 
duce for the Federal Government only 
about $16,090,000 annually for division 
among 1,000,000 public-school teachers, 
and 25,000,000 public-school students. 

The sixth argument in favor of the 
education amendment appears to me to 
be as follows: That all tidelands oil, even 
that lying under hundreds of feet of 
water, could be commercially produced 
under present techniques of the petro- 
leum industry. 

The petroleum industry has not found 
it commercially feasible to produce oil 
from submerged lands in water deeper 
than 100 feet. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, the Continental 
Shelf is 93 miles from the low water 
mark, and the water is more than 600 
feet deep at that distance. Off the State 
of California, water deepens rapidly, so 
that the Continental Shelf with more 
than 600 feet of water is just 15 miles 
from the low-water mark. 

A line dividing water 120 feet deep on 
the average from deeper water just about 
divides in half the Gulf tidelands. This 
shows one-half of the Gulf’s Continental 
Shelf cannot be considered valuable oil 
‘lands since the petroleum industry can- 
not economically drill from sites located 
on water at depths greater than 100 feet. 
I refer to the January 29, 1952, National 
Petroleum Council Report, page 92. 
Similarly, a line dividing water 100 feet 
deep, on the average, from deeper water 
off California’s coast, would have .one- 
third of California’s tidelands oil struc- 
tures in water deeper than 100 feet. My 
authority for this statement comes from 
advice of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
This land, too, cannot be considered as 
an oil source despite arguments of oil- 
for-education proponents to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. President, perhaps those amend- 
ments will prevail in the days immedi- 
ately ahead, but I seek only to provide 
such information as will let the people 
know what they are getting or what they 
may wish to vote to get at the time the 
vote is called for. 


RECESS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 28, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 


To be brigadier generals, Medical Corps 


Maj. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton, 016960, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Silas Beach Hays, 017803, Army 
of the United States (colonel, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 


visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Maj.,Gen. Walter Leo Weible, 011308, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Lyman Louis Lemnitzer, 012687, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Kelly Harrison, Jr., 
05279, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Leland Eberle, 06613, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Brooks Bradford, 06661, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Julian Canine, O7154, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 


To de brigadier General 


Brig. Gen. Patrick Henry Tansey, 09299, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Philip Edward Gallagher, 
011249, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Joseph Cross, 011431, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Riley Finley Ennis, O11854, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Otto Bowman, 012090, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Hamilton Hinds, 012106, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). : 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, March 27 (legislative day of 
March 24), 1952: 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK OF RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


David K. E. Bruce, of Virginia, to be United 
States Alternate Governor of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and United States 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
term of 5 years. 

UnitTep States Coast GUARD 

The following officers of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve to be lieutenants (jun- 
ior grade) in the United States Coast Guard: 
Robert E. Wolfard Roy M. Wimer 


John F. Mundy, Jr. Robert F. Hornbeck 
Roland P. Amateis, Jr. Roland J. Frappier 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
(legislative day of 


Edward J. Geissler Edward G. Ware 
Thomas L. Wakefield William E. West, Jr. 
John H. Hedetniemi Kenneth B. Hofstra 
William C. Jefferies Edward O. Wille 
John C. Parker Emmett G. McCarthy 


The following officers of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve to be ensigns in the 
United States Coast Guard: 

Donald H. Reaume William J. Spinella 
Harold R. Brock Arthur G. Morrison 
Joseph F. HallameyerJohn T. Rouse 
Robert B. Matson James R. Meeker 
Glenn D. Jones Frederick J. Lessing 
George H. Drinkwater Donald J. Riley 
Oscar J. Jahnsen, Jr. Donald E. Greenamyer 


POSTMASTERS 


ARKANSAS 
Otis W. Gilleylen, Murfreesboro. 


CALIFORNIA 

Francis V. DeDecker, Blythe. 

Marion H. Moorehead, Modesto. 

John L. Murphy, Salinas. 

Grace A. Belardes, San Juan Capistrano. 
Glenn H. Jamison, Willits. 


COLORADO 


Bill E. Osborn, Bristol. 
Henry G. Klein, La Junta. 


CONNECTICUT 

Ruth T. Lathrop, Andover. 
FLORIDA 

Frank Stacy Ledbetter, Jr., Kissimmee. 
Hawall 

Bella Pung Puaa, Pearl City. 


ILLINOIS 

Van W. Isom, Coulterville. 
Denver C. Bailey, Creston. 

Lois M. Kilbride, Essex. 

Lee J. Boston, Palatine. 

Thomas A. Denton, Pinckneyville. 
Myrtie M. Houghtby, Shabbona. 


INDIANA 


Albert N. Smith, Fort Wayne. 
Marian H. Keyes, Orland. 


IOWA 


Allan M. Stebbins, Buffalo. 
William A. Mannasmith, Coin. 
James C. Jenson, Council Bluffs. 
Robert M. Smith, Lamont, 
Robert J. Lind, Lisbon. 
Charles H. Howe, Nichols. 
William F. White, Oakdale. 
Donald R. Kinne, Tingley. 
Leo F. Faust, Westfield. 
KANSAS 
Quinten J. Hickert, Clayton. 
Gladys h.. Miesner, Oberlin. 
Ralph L. Stadel, Quenemo. 


KENTUCKY 


Roger T. Easley, Nicholasville. 
John D. Buckner, Shelbyville. 


MARYLAND 
Edward J. McPartland, Lonaconing. 


MICHIGAN 


Meta W. Huff, Belmont. 

Peter H. Timmer, Charlevoix. 
Herold M. Stark, Cedar Springs. 
Thomas V. Manor, Newport. 


MINNESOTA 


Edmund H. Winter, Adrian. 
Edith L. Hansen, Eyota. 
Gordon W. Dysthe, Iona. 
Derald C. Groth, Ogema. 
Leo D. Gaffaney, Villard. 


MISSISSIPPI 
William B. Schumpert, Amory. 
Emmette Ross Clifton, Jr., Ethel. 
John C. Garner, Newhebron. 
Temple G. Broadus, Purvis. 
Hiram Wilton Griffin, Vardaman. 
Marvin Massey, Wesson. 
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NEBRASKA 
Ivan W. Newbald, Minden. 
Inez Logsdon, Orleans. 
NEW MEXICO 
Joseph W. Burns, Tatum. 
NEW YORK 
Marjorie A. Dibble, Bloomville. 
Carl N. Cooper, Greenport. 
DeMaris Fishbaugh, Waterport. 
Irene E. Siebert, West Copake. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh J. Putnam, Cherryville. 
Howard B. Pate, Jr., Spring Lake, 
Thelma M. Hollowell, Winfall. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mattie J. Clapper, Glenburn. 
OHIO 
Herbert E. McCracken, Centerburg. 
Robert E. Manniko, Conneaut. 
Clarence E. Scarr, Coshocton. 
Kenneth E. Caldwell, Freeport. 
Charles C. Achauer, Logan. 
Richard E. Arehart, Lucas. 
Richard E. Staley, Miamisburg. 
Vernard E. Mason, Ney. 
Newman E. Kincaid, Peoria. 
Max D. Sowers, Roseville. 
Arthur B. Bishop, Wellston. 
OKLAHOMA 
Robert V. Jamison, Fort Supply. 
Pearl A. Notley, Morrison, 
Lela Estella Pate, Ravia. 

: OREGON 
Thomas G. Southwell, Molalla. 
Dorris G. Bennett, Mulino. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Lyonel D. Ritchey, Curryville. 
Paul M. Kulhamer, Fullerton. 
Harry L. Smith, Mifflinburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Margy G. Scarborough, Lynchburg. 
Thomas 8S. Gettys, Rock Hill. 


TENNESSEE 
John B. Hackworth, Richard City. 
TEXAS 
Florence B. Meadows, Anahuac. 
VERMONT 
Edward W. Grover, Londonderry. 
VIRGINIA 


John T. Phipps, Abingdon. 
Charles G. Patterson, Lyndhurst. 
Robert C. Cutler, Newport News, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Michael Kandel, Montgomery. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 27, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of infinite might and 
mercy, and of transcendent greatness 
and goodness, grant that in the crisis and 
confusion of our day we may have a 
sense of Thy presence to sustain our faith 
and strengthen our souls. 

We humbly acknowledge that our vi- 
sion of a better day is so often blurred 
with misgiving and we feel the need 
of that help which is beyond the power 
of man to give. 

We pray that we may be numbered 
among those who know how to keep the 
light of hope and courage aglow in these 
dark times and may we never surrender 
to defeatism and despair. 
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May the day be hastened when there 
shall be peace on earth and good will 
among men. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


LT 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding funds for a study of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and related problems; 

S. Con. Res. 64. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain expenditures by the Joint 
Committee on the Navajo-Hopi Indian Ad- 
ministration; and - 

S. Con. Res. 69. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to arrange for the inauguration of the 
President-elect of the United States on Jan- 
uary 20, 1953. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2077) 
entitled “An act to provide for certain 
investigations by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in lieu of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and for other purposes.” 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1953 


Mr. RABAUT, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
7268) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1652) which was read a first 
and second time and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


MANUAL ON THE PLANNING OF SMALL 
WATER PROJECTS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 322) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “A 
Manual on the Planning of Small Water 
Projects,” prepared by the National Resources 


Planning Board, be printed as a House docu- 
ment. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE PUBLICA- 
TION ENTITLED “THE SHAMEFUL 
YEARS” 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
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tion (H. Res. 525) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 12,000 
additional copies of the publication of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities under 
Union Calendar No. 398, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, House Report No. 1229, 
entitled “The Shameful Years,” for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE PROGRESS 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 534) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, 3,000 additional 
copies of the progress report of the said se- 
lect committee, being House Report No. 1228, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS RELA- 
TIVE TO CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 544) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the hearings held during 
the Eighty-first Congress, first session, by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, 
relative to the Consumers’ Price Index, and 
the subcommittee report thereon, be printed, 
with illustrations, as a House document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 510) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the study and investigation au- 
thorized by House Resolution 33 of the 
Eighty-second Congress, incurred by the 
select committee appointed to study and in- 
vestigate the problems of small business, not 
to exceed $125,000, in addition to the unex- 
pended balance of any sums heretofore made 
available for conducting such study and 
investigation, including expenditures for 
the employment of investigators, attorneys, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
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by such committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 516) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That further expenses of con- 
ducting the investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 51, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$49,000, in addition to the unexpended bal- 
ance of any sums heretofore made available 
for conducting such investigations, includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of in- 
vestigators, attorneys, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, and expenses 
necessary for travel and subsistence incurred 
by members and employees while efigaged 
in the activities of the committee of any 
subcommittee thereof, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on vouchers signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$49,000” and in- 
sert “$40,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 546) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized 
by House Resolution 158, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Public 
Works, not to exceed an additional $75,000 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee and signed by the chairman of 
the committee and approved by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “$75,000” and 
insert “$50,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7231) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide books for the adult blind.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the 
gentleman tell us what this bill is all 
about? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RE- 
GAN] to explain this bill. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1931 
the Congressional Library had an ap- 
propriation of some two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to print books 
for the blind. At that time there was 
a publishing concern in Kentucky that 
published books for blind children. 
They requested that they be confined 
to publishing books for the adult blind. 
The books have been distributed by 
various State agencies servicing blind 
people, but children between the ages 
of 12 and 16 could not use these books 
unless they did so surreptitiously. This 
simply drops the word “adult” and per- 
mits blind children as well as the adults 
to use these books. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is to 
make available material for children 
that had been available only for adults, 
is that right? 

Mr. REGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. And without extra 
expense to the Government? 

Mr. REGAN. No appropriation is 
necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the act of June 13, 1944 (58 Stat. 276), is 
amended by striking out the word “adult.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


THE POINT 4 PROGRAM FOR SHARING 
AMERICAN KNOW-HOW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most positive and hopeful aspects 
of our foreign relations is the point 4 
program for helping the people of un- 
derdeveloped countries improve their 
methods of production. 

Under the point 4 program we are giv- 
ing these people not food, which imme- 
diately disappears, but techniques—mod- 
ern American techniques. Following the 
great American missionary tradition, we 
are planting in these awakening lands 
a seed which the people themselves will 
harvest thirtyfold. 

I insert at this point in the Recorp a 
fuller description of what the point 4 
program is doing. 

In an area of 50 square miles in India, 
Tennessee County Agent Horace Holmes 
has been demonstrating to the farmers 
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there how wheat production can be in- 
creased. He has doubled the output per 
acre, a result which evoked an agreement 
with the Government of India multiply- 
ing the work fiftyfold. 

Villagers in Peru, Colombia, and Bo- 
livia are learning the facts of health and 
nutrition from Elizabeth Clark, of James- 
town, R. I. Her work is more than an 
international good deed. Healthy, well- 
nourished workers are better workers 
and produce more. 

These are but 2 of 619 technicians 
now at work in 33 countries on 216 point 
4 projects now administered by the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration in the 
Department of State. They are part of 
the grass roots campaign launched by 
President Truman in January 1949 to 
help people in underdeveloped areas help 
themselves. American specialists in 
agriculture, water and mineral develop- 
ment, transportation, public administra- 
tion and other fields related to the prob- 
lem of increasing productivity are shar- 
ing their skills and their knowledge with 
those whose productivity and standard of 
living has been held down for the lack 
of it. 

THE COST IS LOW 


The point 4 appropriation for 1951 
was about $35,000,000. This year the 
Congress has authorized $125,000,000. 
Most of the money is spent on salaries 
and expenses of the technicians and for 
supplies and equipment to make the 
technical improvements effective. The 
foreign governments who participate 
have asked for technical assistance, and 
for every American dollar spent are 
contributing the equivalent of $3 of their 
own money. 

POINT 4 IS WORKING 


In Liberia, which has been a pilot 
country, point 4 work has enabled fam- 
ilies in one area to lift their incomes 
from $5 to $25 a year, and in a second 
area from $50 to $300 a year. In India, 
the per-acre potato yield in one area has 
been increased from 119 to 235 bushels. 
There are numerous other examples that 
demonstrate that the program is con- 
tributing importantly to economic and 
social progress—in regions where the 
need is greatest. The initial focus is on 
food, health, and education, which are 
at once the primary needs of the under- 
developed regions and the keys to better 
productivity and progress. 

THE PROMISE OF POINT 4 


The potential of the program is enor- 
mous and varied. 

Point 4 offers a practical prospect to 
America in terms of increased trade and 
commerce. A billion people live in 
underdeveloped regions. Each of them 
now buys annually an average of 70 cents 
worth of American exports. The per 
capita purchase of American goods in 
the better developed areas averages eight 
times as much. If the technical-assist- 
ance program is instrumental in a nar- 
rowing of that gap, America’s world 
market will have expanded by a billion 
customers. 

Of greater moment than the commer- 
cial side, however, is the part point 4 can 
play in easing international tensions. 
Increased production, higher living 
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standards, and better education are vital 
factors in national stability. They elimi- 
nate want and discontent upon which 
communism breeds and make possible a 
peaceful and orderly fulfillment of the 
peoples’ aspiration for freedom and self- 
government. It is therefore a strong 
force for peace. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 37] 


Adair Harrison, Nebr. Nelson 
Baring Harrison, Wyo. O’Brien, Ill. 
Beall Hart O’Konski 
Boykin Patterson 
Brownson Poulson 
Buchanan Powell 
Buffett Reed, N. Y. 
Byrnes St. George 
Carrigg Hope Sasscer 
Celler Kean Sheehan 
Chiperfield Keogh Simpson, Pa. 
Combs King, Calif. Spence 
Curtis, Nebr. King, Pa. Stockman 
Dawson Larcade Sutton 
Dingell McConnell Taylor 
Dollinger McIntire Vail 

Doyle Magee Velde 
Fernandez Martin, Mass. Weichel 
Flood Miller, Calif. Welch 
Morano Wood, Ga. 
Moulder Wood, Idaho 
Hale Murdock 

Hand Murray, Wis. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Havenner 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Herter 
Holifield 


Gavin 
Granger 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1953 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7176) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7176, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 13, page 6 
of the bill. If there are no further 
amendments to the paragraph, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BuReEAv OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SERVICES 

For expenses necessary to provide health, 
ecucation, and welfare services for Indians, 
either directly or in cooperation with States 
and other organizations, including payment 
(in advance or from date of admission) of 
care, tuition, assistance, and other expenses 
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of Indians in boarding homes, institutions, 
or schools; grants and other assistance to 
needy Indians, maintenance of law and or- 
der, and payment of rewards for information 
or evidence concerning violations of law on 
Indian reservations or lands; and operation 
of Indian arts and crafts shops and mu- 
seums; $51,266,019. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris: Page 
8, line 3, strike out “$51,266,019” and insert 
“$59,206,419.” 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to restore for this par- 
ticular item the amount that was au- 
thorized by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Now, I realize that the members of 
the Committee have labored long in re- 
gard to this Interior appropriation bill. 
I realize that they are gentlemen of the 
very highest integrity in every way, and 
certainly most able in every way, and 
I am certain of the fact that they are 
just as desirous of helping the Indians 
in our country as Iam. I certainly am 
not here posing as any special friend of 
the Indians, and I know the great chair- 
man of this great subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], is 
one of the very best friends that the In- 
dians have ever had. I also recognize 
the fact that the ranking minority mem- 
ber on the other side, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], is also one of 
the outstanding friends of the Indians 
in this country, and I am certain that 
applies to all of the members of this 
committee. 

But, members of the Committee, it is 
utterly impossible for any of us to be 
well acquainted with all of these various 
subject matters that come before us. 
We just cannot be. Inasmuch as I am 
chairman of the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, Iam conversant with these mat- 
ters and have an opportunity to be con- 
versant with them that some of the other 
Members do not have. 

This particular amendment I truly 
hope you will go along with us on, and 
I will tell you why. 

I invite your attention to this fact, 
and please note this: There is but one 
purpose, and the only purpose, that I 
have in rising here to support this 
amendment and in offering the amend- 
ment, and that is to do that which I be- 
lieve honestly and deeply in my heart is 
for the betterment of the Indians and the 
betterment of our entire country. I be- 
lieve, with all due respect to this great 
Committee, that they have erred in this 
particular item. I know the error was 
made in good faith, if it is an error, but 
I am deeply concerned about it. 

Now, here is what this money goes 
for. It will go to take Indian families 
off of the reservations so they can find 
employment, food, clothing, and self- 
help. It does not make any difference, 
or it would not make any difference, if 
we spent billions of dollars in regard 
to some of these reservations, because 
the resources are not there to support 
the Indians on them. They do not have 
the resources to take care of the popula- 
tion. Itjustisnotthere. Some of them 
are located out on desert land, and if 
you spent a billion dollars on one reser- 
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vation, you could not provide a decent 
living for all those Indians on it because 
the resources are not there. This ac- 
tivity is designed to take a reasonable 
amount of the population on these vari- 
ous reservations and othe. settlements 
and place them where they can make a 
living. Five-million-dollars-plus of it is 
going for training of young Indians who 
are past high-school age so that they 
may, in their own right, make a living 
for themselves. It is going to be used 
to train them to be printers, bricklayers, 
electricians, engineers, and so forth; it 
is going to train them in the various 
crafts and arts so that they can make 
a living and become self-supporting. 

Now, members of the Committee, we 
have spent and are spending millions 
of dollars today to do a similar thing for 
students from foreign lands. Why 
should we not do that for these people 
who are wards of our Government and 
are the first Americans? I implore you 
to give consideration to this particular 
item, because it goes to the very heart 
and substance of this whole question. 
We are talking about the proposition 
of the Bureau getting out of business, 
and we are all for that, and we are 
working toward that end, that they go 
out of business as soon as is reasonable 
for them to do so. This is the best way 
in the world for them to go out of 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee 
will support this amendment. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, the 
subcommittee opposes the amendment. 

I think all of us here agree that the 
Indians have never been treated the way 
they should be. This committee of Con- 
gress agrees with that, just as much as 
anyone else does. 

I do not want to take too much time 
on this. I merely want to say that al- 
though there may not be enough money 
in this bill for the Indians, just as there 
may not be enough money for all the 
other worth-while projects, the fact re- 
mains that the subcommittee did allow 
for this item about $7,266,000 over the 
amount that was allowed for it last year. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the House committee has allowed 
$760,000 to the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration for operation and mainte- 
nance expenses. This represents a $35,- 
000 decrease from the $795,000 requested 
by the agency. 

SEPA plans to use these funds to carry 
on four major activities. First, $160,000 
will be used for power-marketing activi- 
ties which include negotiating contracts 
with preference customers for the sale of 
power and with private utilities for 
wheeling and firming services. There 
are over 400 preference agencies and 13 
major private companies in the South- 
east. Also, this activity will include 
study and consultation with the Corps 
of Engineers to determine the gener- 
ating capabilities of the power plants 
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under various conditions and the quanti- 
ties and kinds of power to be expected 
from the plants. System engineering 
investigations and feasibility studies 
must continue in planning transmission 
facilities to serve agencies who have ex- 
pressed interest in securing power if 
SEPA’s power-marketing program is to 
be consistent with the congressional 
mandates of most widespread use at low= 
est possible cost. 

Second, SEPA plans to use $35,000 for 
system operation and maintenance. This 
includes the proper dispatching of power 
and water releases and scheduling of 
power sales from seven plants with a 
total combined capacity of 807,600 kilo- 
watts. The importance of this activity 
is increased this year, as the capacity 
will double during the year as three new 
plants, including Clark Hill, come on the 
line and begin generation. 

Third, Southeastern proposes to use 
$495,000 of the operation and mainte- 
nance funds for the very essential pur- 
chase of power and rental of facilities. 
A wheeling and firming contract with the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. to provide 
power from the John H. Kerr project 
to preference agencies in Virginia and 
North Carolina is in the final stages of 
negotiation and it is expected that the 
contract will soon be signed. Both the 
company and Southeastern have testi- 
fied to the need for these funds. If 
Southeastern is to enter into proper 
wheeling agreements with private utili- 
ties for the maximum utilization of their 
existing transmission systems in order to 
bring power to preference customers, 
obviously funds will be required to pay 
these rental or wheeling charges for the 
use of the private systems. Without 
these funds or the establishment of a 
continuing fund to provide for satis- 
factory payment of wheeling and firm- 
ing charges, Southeastern cannot place 
into actual operation the contract with 
the Virginia company. Therefore, it is 
impossible to overemphasize the vital 
role that these funds will play in the 
effective operation of SEPA’s power 
marketing program. 

Fourth, $70,000 of the operation and 
maintenance funds will be used for the 
general administration incidental to the 
agency’s power marketing activities. It 
should be emphasized that Southeastern 
will have an addition of 427,000 kilowatts 
to its capacity by the end of the coming 
fiscal year. Due to this considerable ex- 
pansion in generating capacity, it can be 
well understood that administrative re- 
sponsibilities will be increased accord- 
ingly and that a larger staff will be re- 
quired to perform the additional work- 
load. 

From this review of Southeastern’s op- 
eration and maintenance fund of $760,- 
000, it can readily be seen that by far the 
larger portion, $495,000, is to be used for 
the purchase of power and rental of fa- 
cilities to implement wheeling and firm- 
ing arrangements with the Virginia com- 
pany. Inasmuch as SEPA’s operation in 
fiscal year 1952 did not require funds for 
this purpose, a hasty comparison of the 
requests for the 2 years might indicate 
something like a requested fourfold in- 
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crease. Actually, the $265,000 over and 
above the portion for purchase of power 
and rental of facilities is calculated to 
allow for only the very minimum of ex- 
pansion in operation and maintenance 
activities. When this amount is com- 
pared with the $200,000 allowed SEPA by 
the Congress in fiscal year 1952, it must 
be remembered that increases in salaries 
voted by the Congress and the normal 
in-grade increase will account for a 
considerable portion of the additional 
funds. 

The big increase in generating capacity 
which gives rise to the increased opera- 
tion and maintenance funds also means 
that SEPA marketing activities will cause 
increased revenue for the Federal Treas- 
ury. Since its inception 2 years ago, 
SEPA has earned nearly $8,000,000 for 
the Treasury as a result of marketing ac- 
tivities. During the coming fiscal year, 
SEPA activities will result in more than 
$9,000,000 being deposited in the Federal 
Treasury—more than in all previous 
years combined. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike*out the last word, and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, no trip to the well of 
this House this afternoon would be com- 
plete without paying tribute to a great 
subcommittee on appropriations. I 
think this committee deals more than 
any other subcommittee on appropria- 
tions with human relations and the wel- 
fare of our people as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. 
I know what a most difficult and arduous 


task these gentlemen have had to per- 
form. They bear the respect of every 


Member of this House. I admire each 
of them and consider each my personal 
friend. However, I could not conceal my 
disappointment when I learned of their 
action in making the huge slash they did. 

I think this is one instance where they 
have erred; honestly so, perhaps. Ican- 
not lead myself to believe that it was an 
error of the heart, knowing them as I do, 
but rather perhaps an error of the head. 
I say this because to me the amount 
contained in the amendment would be 
the beginning of getting the Indian of- 
fice out of business and our Indians fully 
emancipated. 

How many times since I have been a 
Member of Congress have I stood on this 
floor and heard pleas about poor Lo, as 
he is sometimes called. I like to think 
about our American Indian as the first 
citizen of our land, an appellation to 
which he is rightfully entitled. I have 
not seen a single Member of the House 
yet but what does not carry a desire 
within his heart to do something for the 
American Indian—to emancipate him 
from the so-called shackles of the Indian 
Office. But when the test comes, excuses 
are always found for negative action and 
only lip service is performed. May I 
tell you, our Indian people are getting 
tired of such action and want something 
more positive—some assurance they have 
not been forgotten. 

I well remember for the past 12 years 
both major parties have gone on record 
favoring their emancipation, but as far 
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as Iam concerned those words mean lit- 
tle. Why? Because no action has been 
taken. Platforms cannot be eaten by 
our Indian friends. How long, oh how 
long, are you going to refuse to pay the 
debt we owe the Indian? 

I well know that the budget for the 
Indian Affairs Bureau carries the larg- 
est appropriation it has ever carried. 
This is the first time I have appeared in 
the well of the House praising the In- 
dian service. On the contrary, I have 
been most critical in the past trying to 
get them to come up with some form of 
program which will ultimately emanci- 
pate our American Indian and permit 
him to take his rightful place along with 
his white brethren. The reason I appear 
this afternoon is because I believe for the 
first time we have a commissioner who 
means business and will do his utmost to 
get the Bureau out of business. 

Here, this afterncon, you have an 
opportunity either to continue the lip 
service which has been going on for lo 
these many years or you have an oppor- 
tunity to do something concrete; you 
have an opportunity to send word to the 
American Indians throughout these 
United States that “at long last we are 
going to help you. We want to equip 
you, we want to train you for a job, and 
give you a job which will enable you to 
go out and make a living, something 
which no one can take away from you.” 

Mr. Chairman, I well realize that $8,- 
000,000 plus is a iot of money. It always 
will be, in my book. But when I am told 
that we have spent since 1945 over $20,- 
000,000,000 trying to elevate human so- 
ciety in other parts of the world, I ap- 
pear in this well this afternoon wholly 
unashamed asking and begging you to go 
along with this amendment of my dis- 
tinguished coileague [Mr. Morris]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for one addition- 
al minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. I call your attention to 
the fact, Mr. Speaker, that one of the 
gentlemen, and I am sure, in good faith 
made the statement that $7,000,000—I 
believe he said $7,000,000—have been al- 
lowed for this activity. But, here is a 
statement from the committee report 
itself as to this very item, and I read it 
as follows: 

The budget proposed an increase of $7,940,- 
400 for this activity. None of this increase 
is allowed, and the committee recommends 
the base figure of $579,600. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WittraMs], 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wit.iaMs of 
Mississippi as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Morris: On page 8, line 
8 strike out “$51,266,019” and insert “$44,- 
000,000.” 


(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. Furcoto and Mr. CoLMER 
was granted to Mr. Wittiams of Missis- 
sippi.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I find it extremely difficult 
to follow the two distinguished gentle- 
men from Oklahoma who have spoken 
so eloquently in tribute to the American 
Indian. Of course, the entire House feels 
the same love and respect for the Amer- 
ican Indian that they do. The question 
here, unfortunately, is not whether we 
will attempt to assist the American In- 
dian. But, the question, as I see it, is 
whether we will continue to pump more 
and more funds each year into building 
a bureaucratic empire, from which I 
doubt the Indians get very much bene- 
fit. Actually, the- amendment, which I 
offer, which holds the Indian Bureau 
health and welfare services to $44,000,- 
00U for 1953, does not cut the present 
service at all. It cuts the budget re- 
quest—yes—but it gives them a bit more 
than they had last year. As a matter of 
fact, it gives them enough to pay the 
increased cost of the pay raises. We are 
not even asking them to absorb their pay 
raises under my amendment. They 


Mr, 


would carry on at the same level as last 


year. Last year’s expenditures for the 
purposes of this appropriation totaled 
$39,622,328. The initial appropriation 
for 1952 was $41,800000. In the third 
supplemental for 1952, the House ap- 
proved an additional $1,957,000 more to 
take care of .the pay increases. This 
year the agency came back to the com- 
mittee and requested $61,905,000 for next 
year, and the committee recommended 
an allowance of $51,266,000, or an in- 
crease of $7,483,769 over last year. So 
the amendment which I have offered 
does not actually cut the Indian Bureau 
at all, but permits them to have what 
they had last year. It merely denies 
part of the increase they asked for next 
year. The utter absurdity of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs’ request for funds under 
this heading is clearly shown in discus- 
sion between the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. NorretL] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] in the hearings, 
when Mr. Dillon Myer of the Bureau 
was before the committee, and which 
testimony is to be found on pages 186, 
187, 188, and 189. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. NorrELx] said that he was 
shocked by the request, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] states 
that he was very much set back. About 
all Mr. Myer could say about the re- 
quest was, and I quote from the hearings 
of Mr. Myer’s statement in justification 
for this large increase: 

If funds are available through taxes to 
provide this kind of a budget, I think it is 
a reasonable budget when you consider all 
the factors. 


He says that if funds are available he 
thinks it is a reasonable budget. I leave 
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it to you to decide, in this year when 
we will have a $14,000,000,000 tax deficit 
whether such additional funds are avail- 
able. 

Not only did the agency ask for this 
outrageous increase for 1953, but clearly 
predicted that it would have to operate 
at the new higher level for many, at 
least 10, years in order to hasten the 
time when the Bureau might fade out. 

It is easy to understand how the pro- 
posals of this Bureau disturbed or 
shocked the members of the committee. 
This Bureau’s budget is the most com- 
plete unwarranted request that has been 
presented to this House in many years. 
One senses as he reads that Mr. Myer 
himself had little faith in the cause he 
was sent up here to espouse. The only 
difficulty is that of understanding how 
the committee could be sufficiently sold 
to recommend the substantial increases 
which the bill before us provides. 

So far as I can find there are no new 
Indians to be served. There are no real- 
ly new problems before the Bureau. 
There is much talk of assimilating our 
Indian people into the main stream of 
American life but little progress away 
from an oppressing and self-perpetuat- 
ing bureaucracy. Let us get back to 
earth. This is no year to launch any 
such scheme as that presented in this 
budget. 

This amendment would give the In- 
dian Bureau funds sufficient to carry on 
at the 1952 level, plus enough to cover 
its higher pay cost, and perhaps a slight 
operating increase. 

More than this would be wholly con- 
trary to the course this House has fol- 
lowed to date in its handling of the 1953 
supply bills, and would constitute a strik- 
ing failure on our part to hold the line 
of economy in dispensing public funds. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the substi- 
tute amendment will be adopted and that 
the House will prove to the country that 
it is willing and anxious to hold the line 
for economy. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I call attention to 
the fact that one amendment seeks to 
raise the amount by $7,000,000, the other 
to lower it by $7,000,000; the committee 
is right in the middle. I hope the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will stand by what 
the subcommittee has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. D’EwartT] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

I would like to tell you of a hospital 
that I visited, an Indian hospital, under 
the able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. McCMULLEN] at Kotze- 
bue, which is above the Arctic Circle 
on the Bering Sea in Alaska, an Indian 
hospital. The cut proposed by the 
amendment under consideration offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi 
would cut the funds for hospitals and 
education. This hospital is up above 
the Arctic Circle on the Bering Sea. We 
visited it in November when there was 
snow and ice everywhere. One wing of 
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that hospital was a Quonset hut, a sheet- 
steel hut. That was where the children 
were being hospitalized. 

Appropriations should be cut where 
they can be, but certainly it seems to 
me this is not a place to apply a cut. I 
will admit that that is an extreme ex- 
ample, but the gentleman from Florida 
and I saw it with our own eyes. We 
were told that in the wintertime ice 
forms on the inside of the walls of that 
Quonset hut where those children are 
lying in bed. Certainly I think we do 
not want to limit hospital facilities in a 
case like that. 

I will venture another instance, that 
of a hospital in Harlem, Mont. There 
Indians are being treated in a Catholic 
hospital because of lack of facilities or 
inadequacy of facilities in the Indian 
hospitals. There are payments due that 
hospital of some $8,000, $9,090, or $10,- 
000 that cannot be paid because funds 
are not available to pay for the train- 
ing of those Indians. Those Catholic 
Sisters are treating those Indians out of 
the goodness of their hearts when they 
should be treated out of funds provided 
in this appropriation. 

I sincerely hope we will be able to rem- 
edy these conditions and the amendment 
of the Member from Mississippi will be 
defeated. We should increase these ed- 
ucational and hospital funds as proposed 
by the Member from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] is recog- 
nized. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ALBERT 
yielded his time to Mr. Kirwan.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENnpDER] is recognized. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
against both of the pending amendments 
and shall support the committee action. 
There are so many experts on Indian af- 
fairs around here that it reminds me of 
all the newspaper columnists, editorial 
writers, and radio commentators who are 
now giving Bos Tart advice on what 
he should or should not do. Bos Tart 
speaks for himself. He tells the people 
where he stands on all issues. His 
frankness is refreshing. 

I would like to know the truth about 
this whole Indian problem because it is 
so confusing. The Indians do not seem 
to want the Government in their affairs. 

I hope the committee is supported in 
its action and that both of these amend- 
ments will be voted down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman know whether his good 
friend Bos Tart is going to take part of 
those delegates that Stassen has not got 
and has promised to Eisenhower? 

Mr. BENDER. I cannot speak for 
Stassen. He is all things to all men. I 
do not believe Stassen can even speak 
for himself. He does not know whether 
he is afoot or horseback. 

I think the best experts we have on 
Indian affairs are members of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. After 
all, would not the gentleman rather this 
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money go to the Indians than to the 
Hottentots and other people over there 
that we have to pay to take it? 

Mr. BENDER. I agree. Unless we 
elect Tart there will not be anything 
left—not even for the Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I am against the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi and fa- 
vor the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McVEyY]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, we who 
sit in the halls of Congress today have 
the opportunity to serve our country in 
one of the most crucial periods in its 
history. This period has been made 
more crucial by reason of the fact that 
year after year we have piled deficit 
upon deficit, and we have seen our dol- 
lar sink in value until now by the most 
favorable index it is approximately 53 
cents. 

It seems to me that this is not a time 
when we can afford to increase appro- 
priations for any cause no matter how 
good. I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by. the gentleman from 
Mississippi. He proposes to bring this 
appropriation down to the same amount 
of expenditure that was carried in the 
budget for last year. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when we must begin to think in terms of 
what we can afford to do rather than 
what we should like to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McVEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If I 
recall correctly, in last year’s debate on 
this particular provision or appropria- 
tion, it was brought out that there was 
one Government employee for every 32 
Indians served by this Bureau. I believe 
that is a correct figure. The gentleman 
will agree with me that we all want to 
see the Indian served well, but we do 
not want to see it go to the bureaucrats 
and not to the Indians. 

Mr. McVEY. I may say to the gentle- 
man that at the present time the figure 
is approximately 26 Indians for each 
Government employee. I think the best 
thing we can say about that situation is 
that the Indians are still ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I find my- 
self in rather an unusual position in op- 
posing the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. I have 
voted for practically every cut that has 
come along, and I certainly have wel- 
comed the support the gentleman has 
given us in trying to work toward econ- 
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omy. But as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs I have had the 
opportunity to visit many of the reser- 
vations. May I say also that I have no 
Indians in my district. But I am only 
doing what I think is right from the 
standpoint of what I have seen. The 
only relief to Indians at all in Ohio would 
be for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] to get some relief for the Cleve- 
land Indians. 

However, I should just like to make 
this one observation. We have a chance 
for economy on questions of this kind 
when we come to foreign aid, in the 
spending of billions of dollars on health 
and hospitals throughout the world, but 
I do not think we should take from 
needy American citizens to hand many 
more millions to non-American citizens 
in the four corners of the earth. Ishould 
like to again call the attention of the 
Committee to the Papagos in Arizona 
where the life expectancy of an Indian 
child born today is 17 years. The tuber- 
cular rate among the Indians today is 
240 per 100,000, and among the white 
people is 40 per 100,000. Here is a mat- 
ter of a small amount compared to the 
billions and billions of dollars that we 
are spending in the four corners of the 
earth. If we are ever to get rid of the 
Indian Bureau, if we are to establish the 
Indian in his proper place in our econ- 
omy, we must build up his health and 
give him an education. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say just 
this one thing further, that none of this 
money we now seek to take away goes 
to the employees of the Bureau or for 
personnel; it is for the facilities them- 
selves. It is not a matter of turning it 
over to the bureaucrats and keeping 
them on the payroll. It is actually cut- 
ting down the health services and the 
educational program. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
the gentleman’s amendment will fail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know that I can alleviate in any 
way the confusion of the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. BENDER], but I have made an 
earnest attempt to gather some statistics 
in regard to the Indian situation in this 
country. 

Yesterday I concluded some remarks 
by asking the question if anyone here on 
the committee, or otherwise, knew how 
many Indians there are in this country. 
I did not have a chance to complete my 
statement. I understand that some gen- 
tleman commented that there are 400,000 
Indians now being cared for by the In- 
dian Bureau; at least, I presume that 
was the answer. In order to get some 
figures on the matter I inquired of Mr. 
Myers, Director of the Office of Indian 
Affairs, as to how many Indians there 
are now on their rolls or being cared for 
by the Office of Indian Affairs. The an- 
swer given is 426,372. I went ahead and 
asked how many: full bloods there are. 
From this and other sources I got an- 
swers all the way from 80,000 to 120,000. 
I appealed to the Census Bureau, which 
in the recent census cataloged the In- 
dians by States, and listed there the 
number of Indians now on the rolls 
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being cared for and everyone considered 
as an Indian in his community. The 
Census Bureau can find only 282,000 [n- 
dians in this country despite the claims 
of the Indian Bureau and others that 
they are taking care of 426,000. 

As a matter of fact, outside of the 
large reservations in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and a few in Montana and other 
States, there are not more than 15,000 
full-blood Indians in this whole country, 
just about 1,000 more than the nearly 
14,000 persons employed by the Indian 
Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to give you a few facts and figures. 
In the budget for the fiscal year 1953 the 
Indian Bureau asked for 15,188 employ- 
ees. Now, that would mean that they 
want us to spend about $70,000,000 
for personnel out of the $122,000,000 
plus which they asked for. That was 
shocking. We also discovered that 
$122,000,000 would be the equivalent to 
about $2,000 per Indian family who live 
on the reservations, but a very small part 
would trickle down to the individual In- 
dians, which they know only too well, 
and tell us so. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Under the commit- 
tee’s recommendation, can the gentle- 
man tell us the percentage that goes 
to personnel and administrative expenses 
as against the part that actually goes 
to the Indians? 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, there are 
many teachers and nurses and doctors, 
which of course is not administrative. 
The administrative expense, however, 
does, I am sure, amount to at least $15,- 
000,000. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the figures in the 
budget estimate show $29,500,000, and it 
would not cut more than $3,000,000 off 
the committee’ cut for personnel. This 
is the table on page 190 that I am read- 
ing from. 

Mr. JENSEN. You will find, however, 
that in some of that personnel there is 
included heads of hospitals and schools 
and the like. The actual administra- 
tive personnel will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $15,000,000, which, of course, is 
far too much to spend for purely admin- 
istrative personnel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan] to close debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, imme- 
diately after the war I visited every con- 
centration camp in Germany. Last year 
I tossed a challenge at the Congress that 
nowhere in Germany was any concentra- 
tion camp as cruel and severe and as 
hard on any human beings as we have 
been on the American Indians. 

What are we doing here today? Last 
year this Congress authorized the spend- 
ing of $88,000,000 on the Indians. Com- 
mentators, columnists, magazine writ- 
ers, and everybody said, “For the first 
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time America is treating the real Amer- 
ican right.” But when we got in the 
committee they testified and said, “We 
were only fooling; we did not mean to 
spend the $88,000,000 on the Indians.” 
They even put it in moving pictures, the 
great act Congress did. We did not go 
that far. This year we even cut $10,- 
000,000 below the level the budget asked 
for in this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
sure the gentleman will agree with me 
when I say that the amendment I have 
offered, though it reduces, I admit, the 
budget estimate and the committee’s fig- 
ure by some six or seven million dollars, 
still leaves them with the appropriation 
they had for last year. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Who are you going to 
take it away from? They want to putin 
800 beds for TB patients, and give them 
67 cents a day increase for food in the 
boarding schools for the children. We 
are going to take it away from them, the 
only 100-percent Americans. We are 
foreigners here. 

Just think of the job we want to do on 
them. We told them 120 years ago, “If 
you go back on the reservation without 
creating any trouble, for every 30 chil- 
dren we will build a school and give you 
teachers.” We lied. There are 25,060 
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Indians who have never put their foot . 


in a schoolroom. They have ironclad 
agreements with the United States Gov- 
ernment, and you and I are partners in 
those agreements, but we have broken 
every contract and agreement. 

How can we ever get peace in the world 
today, how can we ever ask the world to 
keep agreements, when we treat the In- 
dians like that? How we used to con- 
demn France for having a penal colony 
called Devil’s Island. There were arti- 
cles in the papers about it, but Devil’s 
Island was a paradise alongside where 
the Papago Indians and the Navajos are 
living today. I toss this challenge to 
anybody in this Congress who ever put 
his foot on a reservation that he can say 
to his neighbor, “God have mercy on 
my soul for what we are doing.” We 
want to cut money off this appropria- 
tion, to take hospital beds away from 
them. Iam opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
the highest TB rate in the entire coun- 
try is among the native Indian popula- 
tion? We are letting them die by the 
hundreds and thousands because we will 
not take care of them. 

Mr. KIRWAN. In Berlin right after 
the war there were 26 young doctors 
who briefed us for 3 hours. One doctor 
said, “Unless we do something for Ber- 
lin, the death rate is going to rise to 10,- 
000 per 100,000 population.” I said, 
“Over in Alaska the death rate is 35,000 
per 100,000.” Hesaid Iwas crazy. I said, 
“I am crazy? I am appropriating for 
them.” He said, “I never knew that.” 
The highest death rate in the world is 
in Alaska. 
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Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER, I wonder if the gentle- 
man does not believe it is a bad idea to 
increase an appropriation for a bureau 
that has been doing a bad job. That 
is the thing that bothers me. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We are not talking 
about the Bureau of Indian Affairs now. 
They are doing a good job. They have 
fewer employees today than they had 
in 1939, and they have half again as 
many children in the schools. That 
shows that they are doing a good job. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to. the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not a fact that 
the Indian Bureau is the only agency 
that under the laws of Congress, can. 
perform these functions? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The Indian agency it- 
self wants to get out from under it. The 
head of the Bureau testified that. I 
hope you can clear that up, and that 
Congress will finally get on the right 
track and get rid of the Indian agency. 

To get a job in an industrial plant 
you have to have a high school educa- 
tion today. Here are 25,000 Indians that 
never put their foot in a schoolroom. 
Where are you going to put them? Who 
is going to take them in? Will anybody 
hire them? No. What are we going to 
do with the Indians? The only agency 


authorized by law to look after the In- 
dians, whom we place in a concentra- 


tion camp, is the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WrittiaMs of 
oo there were—ayes 67, noes 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi and Mr. 
TABER demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. W1tL1ams 
of Mississippi and Mr. Jackson of Wash- 
ington. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 108, noes 114. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
RIS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 

For expenses necessary for management, 
development, improvement, and protection 
of resources and appurtenant facilities under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, including payment of irrigation as- 
sessments and charges; acquisition of water 
rights; conducting agricultural experiments 
and demonstrations; advances for Indian in- 
dustrial and business enterprises; and devel- 
opment of Indian arts and crafts as author- 
ized by law (25 U. 8. C. 305), including ex- 
penses of exhibits; $12,949,760. 
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Mr.STEED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEED: Page 8, 
line 18, strike out “$12,949,760” and insert 
“$13,829,260.” 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for the purpose of 
submitting a consent request to limit de- 
bate? 

Mr. STEED. I yield. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 10 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time will be 
divided equally between the Members 
seeking recognition. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call the Committee’s attention 
to the fact that this is the first time 
since I have been a Member of Congress 
that I have ever offered an amendment 
to increase an item, and I do it today 
only because I feel it should be done 
as a matter of simple justice. I believe 
that when the Members get the infor- 
mation and understand what this is 
for, the the amendment will be approved 
unanimously. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
add $870,500 to item 8, in the Resources 
Management Division of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Item 8 deals with the 
management of Indian trust property. 
This amount of money will put that 
Division back to the point where it was 
a year ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like for the 
Members to get this clearly in mind: 
The budget for the Indian Office is cut 
up into several divisions, and the trust 
division is separate and apart from other 
funds that are made available. Unless 
this fund is given sufficient money to 
carry on these trust and land manage- 
ment affairs for the Indian wards of this 
Government, then the property of these 
people will have to be neglected as it 
has been neglected in the last year be- 
cause Congress a year ago cut down the 
services these people are entitled to have. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make this clear 
to you. I am talking here about the 
wards of the Government, made so by 
an act of this Congress. You took their 
property and their funds and you placed 
them under Government guardianship. 
The least you can do is to furnish enough 
field agents and attorneys and others to 
administer this property that you will 
not permit these Indians, wards of the 
Government, to administer for them- 
selves. 

We have about 56,000,000 acres of re- 
stricted Indian land in this country, re- 
stricted by act of Congress; 17,000,000 
acres of this land is owned privately by 
Indian wards of this Government and 
11,000,000 acres of that land today is in 
heirship and going through probate. In 
the State of Oklahoma where we have 
a third of all the restricted Indians in 
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the United States today we only have 
two probate attorneys to look after these 
matters for the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Indians and they simply cannot take 
care of their work. The person who 
suffers when this work is permitted to 
be neglected is not the Government, not 
the Indian Cffice; it is the individual 
Indian himself whose rights have been 
taken away from him by this Congress 
and who has no other place to look or 
someone to look after his property but 
the Government that took the control 
of it away from him. 

It seems to me the least that we can 
do in simple justice is to provide enough 
attorneys and enough field agents to look 
after this property we have taken away 
from these people and placed in the care 
of this Government. The point I would 
like for you to have clear in your mind 
is that the income from this land under 
Government control and management in 
this trust division each year amounts 
to about $75,000,000. If my amendment 
is adopted the total expenses in this 
whole division of the Indian Affairs op- 
eration would be about 2.75 percent of 
the annual income from this property. 
There is not a real estate firm, there is 
not a trust division of a bank in America 
that can handle and transact this vol- 
ume of business on any such small cost 
as that. 

You talk about wanting to get the 

overnment out of the Indian business. 
Common sense will tell you that you 
cannot get out of the Indian business 
until vou finish this trust problem. You 
have got to get this property out of 
heirship, you have got to get this trust 
fund disposed of, before you can get the 
Government out of the Indian business. 
If you want to do so, this is the first step 
to be taken, and I hope as a matter of 
simple justice the committee will at least 
give these wards enough help to take 
care of their own property, which is to- 
day going to rack and ruin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that I would support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma if I could be assured 
that any part of that amount would be 
spent to hasten the day when we could 
remove the restrictions from off of these 
Indians and their property. It seems to 
me utterly ridiculous that in this en- 
lightened day we should be talking about 
appropriating money to take care of an 
obsolete, outworn, outgrown and ineffec- 
tive system of controlling property for 
any group. 

Once again, let me say that the Ameri- 
can Indians are the only people in the 
United States of America discriminated 
against officially in the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States because of 
their race. I hope that in voting on 
these amendments we can at least ex- 
press ourselves as being in favor of has- 
tening the day when the “ndian Bureau 
can be abolished and we can remove 
these restrictions from this minority 
race. 

The gentleman from Ohio a bit ago 
mentioned several scrvices of benefit to 
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the Indians. I thoroughly agree that we 
do not want to cripple one single needed 
service for the Indians. That is not the 
desire of anyone here, I am sure. He 
mentioned in regard to the 25,000 In- 
dians who have never set foot in a school. 
Why, of course not. They have not had 
the opporunity to get an education. 

I had the privilege of visiting a num- 
ber of schools on Indian reservations and 
I saw many of them with roofs leaking, 
I saw dirt on the floor, I saw the most 
unsanitary kind of conditions. And 
why? When I asked the question, I was 
told by some of those teachers, “We are 
working for the Indian Bureau. If the 
State in which this reservation is located 
had charge of these schools for the In- 
dians, we teachers would have clean 
schools like they have in other parts of 
Montana, Idaho, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota,andsoon. There is no doubt about 
that. Where the hand of the Indian Bu- 
reau has been clamped upon these peo- 
ple, with all its restrictions, there we find 


the most backward conditions; there you: 


find the greatest ignorance; and there 
you find’ the greatest need. It is time to 
remove these restrictions from our In- 
dian neighbors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not here to argue with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG] or any- 
one else about whether restrictions 
should ke removed from the Indians, 
but to state that about 30 090 Indians in 
eastern Oklahoma alone are restricted. 
Their property cannot pass by inheri- 
tance; it cannot pass by sale, except with 
the aid of probate attorneys. There are 
only two probate attorneys in the entire 
State of Oklahoma serving the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, and if this amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is not adopted, there will be only two 
next year. These attorneys are so far 
behind in the simple processing of the 
legal matters of passing to the heirs of 
Indians the property which, under the 
law, they are entitled to, that they have 
got to have more help or the whole thing 
will bog down completely. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is adopted. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHWABE. The two probate at- 
torneys to which my colleague has just 
referred in the entire State of Oklahoma 
are in the Five Civilized Tribes, are they 
not? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is right. 

Mr. SCHWABE. There are probate 
attorneys elsewhere in Oklahoma, es- 
pecially in Anadarko. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am not too well fa- 
miliar with the western Indians, but I 
believe there are only four in the entire 
State, and they are serving some 60,000 
to 70,000 estates. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I knew the gentle- 
man wanted to be corrected in reference 
to the statement that two applied to 
the Five Civilized Tribes in eastern Okla- 
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homa, and that it does not apply to the 
Osages. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman knows 
that two probate attorneys cannot do 
all the probate work that the law re- 
quires them to do in the Five Tribes 
area. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I will say that I 
agree with the gentleman wholehearted- 
ly on that, that too much money has 
been spent elsewhere rather than in 
that direction. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Morrts]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday during general debate I placed 
these figures in the Recorp, and I give 
them to you now in substance. There 
are about 13,000 employees all over the 
United States in the entire Bureau, but 
the overwhelming percentage of them 
are those rendering direct services to 
Indians: School teachers, nurses, doc- 
tors, truck drivers, and other people 
rendering direct service. As to the gen- 
eral administrative personnel, there are 
approximately 600 in the United States; 
here in Washington about 280. Those 
are the figures, gentlemen. 

I do not challenge anyone’s good faith 
nor their motives. I am sure that you 
are in just as good faith as I am. I 
know that your purpose is just as good 
as mine, and I am certain you are just 
as good a friend of the Indian as I am. 
You cannot be a better friend, but I 
feel certain that you are just as gocd a 
friend. But, honestly, I think you are 
misunderstanding the proposition; that 
is, those of you who want to slice this 
budget. If you do, we just cannot render 
proper service to these Indians. As my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], has said, 
you are cutting this off from the Indians 
and not from the Bureau. My distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. STEED], who introduced 
this amendment, knows, as I know, and 
those of you who are familiar with this 
problem know, that it is hurting the In- 
dians and not the Bureau. I do hope 
that you will go along with us and sup- 
port the Steed amendment. 

Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. McMULLEN. Can the gentleman 
tell the Committee how many employees 
of the Bureau are Indians themselves? 

Mr. MORRIS. Over 50 percent—in 
fact, about 57 percent—of all employees 
are Indians, and this money you give 
goes to those employees who are them- 
selves Indians. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Does the gentle- 
man know how many of the administra- 
tive officers, from superintendents on 
down through the controlling group, are 
Indians? Is it not a fact that most of 
them are so-called whives? 
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Mr. MORRIS. I am sorry I cannot 
give the gentleman the exact figures on 
that. However, many of them are In- 
dians. Everybody who knows anything 
about Indians knows that Indian blood 
is fine blood, and they make fine ad- 
ministrators. Many of them are in ad- 
ministrative positions in all walks of life, 
business as well as governmental. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KirwIN] to close debate on the amend- 
ment. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. KIRWAN 
yielded his time to Mr. Furcoto.) 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very difficult to oppose any amendment 
that seeks to give more money to the 
Indians. Everybody on this subcommit- 
tee feels that. On the other hand, we 
are trying to do an over-all job for the 
benefit of the country as a whole. If we 
do not do that job, the Indians are going 
to be just as badly off as any of the rest 
of us. 

Any agency that has not been cut this 
year is fairly lucky. While I sympathize 
with the aim of the amendment, the fact 
remains that in this item we have given 
them exactly the same amount as they 
had last year. 

We have allowed an increase this year 
of $915,000 for moisture and soil con- 
servation. We had to choose between 
the management item or soil conserva- 
tion. We selected the one we thought 
would in the long run be for the best 
interest of all the Indians. 

I hope the committee will sustain the 
action of the subcommittee, so that we 
may try to do the best we can and still 
be in line with the over-all economy ef- 
fort. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman 
think it is logical to require a probate 
officer in a county court when an Indian’s 
estate is being probated, and not fur- 
nish the money to get him there? That 
is the situation the committee is leaving 
us in. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. The point I make is 
that last year when you cut this fund 
you caused this damage to the property 
of these individuals to start happening. 
We are back here now trying to tell you 
that if you will put it back where it was 
over a year ago you can eliminate most 
of the harm that is happening to the 
property of these individuals. 

Mr. FURCOLO. The subcommittee 
has recommended that there be a plan- 
ning committee to go over this whole 
matter and try to achieve something in 
line with the suggestion the gentleman 
has made. 

Mr. STEED. What are you going to 
do about the property of these Indians 
while you are making these plans? 
Somebody has to look after it today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. STEEp]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Steep) there 
were—ayes 27, noes, 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PLANNING STAFF 

For temporary employment, for periods 
of not to exceed 1 year, of persons other 
than employees of the Department of the 
Interior, to develop a comprehensive plan 
for integration of the Indian population, 
without regard to the civil-service and classie 
fication laws, $150,000, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I do this to call this item to the at- 
tention of the Members and for the pur- 
pose of asking the chairman a question. 

Frankly, I have no confidence in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and have not 
for a long time. They have run the 
thing in such a way that it would be 
impossible to get the Indian out of the 
doldrums and get him to work like a 
human being and have him support him- 
self. 

This item provides for a planning staff 
to be hired by the Bureau, although they 
must be persons other than employees 
of the Department of the Interior. I 
would be in favor of doing that, but I 
am not in favor of having the Indian 
Bureau select the set-up. It seems to 
me there ought to be some way of hav- 
ing that done in such a way that the 
planning staff should be subject to the 
approval of the subcommittee the gen- 
tleman represents because, if you do not, 
I am afraid the thing will be a dead 
letter and a backward step. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I might answer the 
gentleman from New York, and say that 
is why we made the recommendation, 
with the hope and expectation that be- 
fore this bill comes into the Congress 
again, the legislative committee or some- 
body else that has that authority, will 
do just what you ask and set up a com- 
mittee, or set up a staff. 

It is the job of Congress to either get 
them off the reservations and not the job 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
am in favor of getting a staff, or what- 
ever might be necessary, but that is up 
to the legislative committee to try to do 
something for the Indians. I want to say 
this to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG], I want to give him the 
correct information. He thought I said 
25,000 children of high school age had 
not gone to high school. No, I said there 
are 25,000 children who have never set 
foot in a school room, never mind a high 
school. Now who is to blame for that? 
Not the Indian. It is the blame of the 
Congress, and if they can get a staff to 
handle these problems for next year, I 
will be very happy about it. 

Mr. TABER. The thing that bothers 
me is that unless we have some language 
here, which would specify who was going 
to employ the people in this set-up, I am 
afraid it will be just a complete dead 
letter and we will not get anything. I 
would like to see these people reorganized 
and rehabilitated, and put on a self-sus- 
taining basis, as I think the gentleman 
from Ohio would, but I am afraid that 
nothing will be accomplished with this 
particular set-up. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. I can Say again to the 
gentleman from New York that after all 
that is not the duty of the Committee 
on Appropriations, but it is the duty of 
the legislative committee. 

Mr. TABER. If the legislative com- 
mittee had the authority, that would suit 
me, but this gives the authority to the de- 
partment to set up the outfit, and I am 
afraid it will be utterly worthless. That 
is the thing that bothers me. I would 
hope that something might be done here 
which would correct that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Of 
course, if we had a provision in the bill 
which would require that the committee 
approve the appointment, I would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
constitutional prohibition which would 
prevent any such action. 

Mr. TABER. We have done such 
things before, and accomplished our pur- 
pose. We did that in the investigation 
of the Customs Service. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
only one who ean appoint people to this 
staff, as I understand the Constitution, 
is the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The House could not confirm 
such appointments. 

Mr. TABER. We could require ap- 
proval of the appointments. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
could require senatorial approval, but 
under the Constitution that body is the 
only one that could do the approving. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have been very 
much interested in this debate, and have 
listened to it very carefully. It im- 
presses me that the conduct of our Gov- 
ernment in the handling of the affairs 
of our Indian population has been most 
deplorable. I sometimes wonder if we 
are just not perpetuating the tragic mis- 
takes of the past as we go along with 
the appropriation bills as we are today. 
Certainly, there is no reason why the 
brains and ingenuity and decency of the 
American people should not find ex- 
pression in some scheme or plan which 
will rehabilitate the Indians, and bring 
them into our economy and the Ameri- 
can way of life as they should be brought 
in. I sometimes wonder whether the 
people in the Bureau are as diligent in 
pursuing that very worthy objective as 
they ought to be. 

Mr. KIRWAN,. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the head of the Indian 
Bureau testified before the committee 
that he would be the happiest man in the 
world if the committee would eliminate 
his job and everything connected with 
it. He said he has the plan to do it. 
Now, we were not just going to take his 
word for that and believe that he did 
haveaplan. But, to answer the gentle- 
man from New York and the gentleman 
from Indiana, I do not think this Con- 
gress here today is capable within this 
afternoon of drawing up a plan or ap- 
pointing a staff to do the job required. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I certainly agree 
with that statement, but I want to say 
to the gentleman from Ohio that I ad- 
mire him and his work here in the Con- 
gress. But, I might also say is it not 
about time in view of the things that we 
have heard here today, that the Congress 
get some sort of a program started and 
insist that the program be put into effect 
and our purposes and objectives accom- 
plished? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The time to do that 
was when we made the first agreement 
with the Indians. And we have 400 
agreements with them. We have broken 
every contract we had with them. 

Mr. HALLECK. If it be so, if that is 
entirely correct, that the mistake was 
made 120 years, should we perpetuate 
that mistake for another 120 years? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is what we have 
been doing right up to this day. 

Mr. HALLECK. All I am saying is to 
express the hope that we can get started 
on the work, and get started on a plan 
which will accomplish the objectives we 
all have in mind. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If we could get that, 
it would make me very happy, and I am 
sure it would make the gentleman from 
Indiana very happy too. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not let this op- 
portunity pass without calling the at- 
tention of the Members of the House 
that tre House does have a great hard 
working committee in the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, that is the legislative 
committee on Indian Affairs. I do not 
believe the Members of the House realize 
all of the things that that legislative 
committee has handled under the able 
leadership of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris]. I had the privilege 
of serving on that committee, and I know 
how many long, hard days they put in 
on that committee. I would like to pay 
tribute to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. D’EwartT]. I am satisfied that 
there are few men who have the appre- 
ciation and understanding of Indian Af- 
fairs as does the gentleman from Mon- 
tana. I served with the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Murpock], extremely well 
informed on Indian matters; the gentle- 
woman from Utah, sympathetic and hu- 
mane; every member of the committee, 
sincere and able and well informed. 

I never served with a group of men 
who were so sincere who were so hard- 
working, who were so honest in trying 
to do something to solve the problem 
and did it. 

It is not well for us to cast any insinua- 
tions upon the other body. I do not 
know, offhand, how many bills this 
House passed that died in the other body 
because of failure to be acted upon; I 
do know, however, that as far as we were 
concerned we passed many bills in the 
Eighty-first Congress that were never 
acted upon by the other body, and those 
bills were all in the interest of the wel- 
fare of the Indians. 

I wish I had words to impress upon 
the membership some of the problems 
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that come up in connection with Indians 
in connection with legislative proposi- 
tions you discuss. There is no simple 
answer to the Indian problem. Why? 
Because every tribe has its customs. As 
we went along in our way of doing busi- 
ness we increased the problems of the 
Indians. There are no two States that 
have the same problems. We have gone 
a long way in certain areas in removing 
restrictions as far as our Indian brethren 
are concerned. I had the privilege of in- 
troducing a bill which came out of the 
legislative Committee on Indian Affairs 
unanimously to remove restrictions as 
far as Indians were concerned, a matter 
that the Minnesota State Legislature 
had acted upon favorably. Did the 
United States Congress go along with 
that recommendation of their legislative 
committee? No; you did not here in 
the House, but you would have had you 
understood what the particular prob- 
lem was. We ought therefore to pay as 
much attention as we can to our legis- 
lative committee which is an outstand- 
ing committee, a well-informed commit- 
tee, an industrious and an honest com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MCMULLEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. McMULLEN. I would certainly 
like to agree with what the gentleman 
had to say with reference to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs; also the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. D’EwartT], the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpock], and the 
gentlelady from Utah [Mrs. BOoSoneE]. 
If the American Indian ever had real 
friends in the Congress, it is these three 
gentlemen and the gentlewoman. 

I wish to remind my colleagues that 
within the past 2 years there has been a 
new Commissioner of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Hon. Dillon Myer. I have 
been privileged to serve on the com- 
mittee for 1 year. I think Mr. Myer is 
really trying to do outstanding work and 
good work and to keep in mind ulti- 
mately freeing the American Indian. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. As far as the House is concerned, 
we are doing something about the 
problem. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son the committee finally agreed to this 
$150,000 item for the planning staff was 
not because the Department recom- 
mended it, because they did not recom- 
mend it; this plan was devised by the 
committee itself and by its able sec- 
retaries. 

Had I known that the resolution in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow] was to be introduced, I would 
not have acquiesced in the action of this 
committee in allowing this amount of 
$150,000 for this planning staff, because 
I certainly do not have much confidence 
in the Indian Bureau. I have been going 
along thinking Mr. Dillon Myer would do 
a better job than some of the former di- 
rectors of the Bureau, and I am inclined 
to think that he is trying to do a good 
job, but there are certain factions that 
throw obstacles in his road. There are 
too many people in this Government of 
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ours who would like to see the Indians 
kept like animals in the zoo from 
now on. 

As far as I am concerned, if I was sure 
the resolution introduced by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] would be 
adopted and an investigatory staff set up 
by the Congress under the complete su- 
pervision of the Congress, I would be 
only too happy to see this item deleted 
from the bill. 

I do not think the Indian problem is 
such a difficult one to solve. In the past 
10 years since I have been a member of 
the committee, we have had before us 
hundreds of Indians from the different 
tribes in the Nation and with hardly a 
single exception they have asked that 
the appropriations for their tribes be re- 
duced. Sometimes they have asked that 
it be completely eliminated. The truth 
of the matter is there is not more than 
three of four tribes in this Nation today 
who are not ready for emancipation. 

As I said on the floor yesterday, the 
State of Montana has set up a commis- 
sion to look into this Indian problem in 
that State with a view of eventually tak- 
ing over the Indian problem of that 
State in cooperation with the Federal 
Government in such manner that the 
Indians of Montana will finally be eman- 
cipated. 

Many Indians live on land that the 
best farmer in the world would starve 
to death on if left in its unproductive 
state; we appropriate 2 or 3 cents an 
acre for soil and moisture conservation 
on Indian lands. What is the conse- 
quence? Each year their soil becomes 
poorer and poorer and the Indian prob- 
lem becomes greater and greater. 

I have been working for years in com- 
mittee and on the floor on this problem. 
I have visited Indian reservations, I have 
looked over considerable of their land, 
and I have pointed out in committee 
and in the House many times that more 
should be spent to put these Indian lands 
in better productive condition. Then 
our Indian problem would almost fade 
away overnight if the land were made 
as productive or even half as productive 
as the land farmed by the white people 
of America. 

Mr. Chairman, until we help the In- 
dians build up their soil the Indians will 
be poor, unhealthy, and unhappy. 

CONSTRUCTION ROADS AND TRAILS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. 


Chairman, 
throughout the years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has assumed the responsibility 
for the construction and maintenance 


of Indian roads. Appropriations for this 
work have been meager and road im- 
provements have lagged far behind those 
in non-Indian areas. The United States 
in general has prospered and has devel- 
oped its resources; its people are enjoy- 
ing the highest standard of living in the 
world. I think that everyone will agree 
that a system of adequate highways is 
absolutely essential for economic growth 
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and prosperity. While the rest of the 
country has prospered, however, many 
Indian reservations and other Indian 
areas are still back in the horse-and- 
buggy days, as far as roads are con- 
cerned. In fact, much of the Navajo 
country can even be classed in the pack- 
train days because vast areas do not even 
have wagon trails. Consequently, we 
find today several hundred thousands of 
Indians enjoying standards of living very 
similar to that of primitive peoples in 
backward parts of the world. It is 
somewhat ridiculous to talk about with- 
drawing Federal assistance and super- 
vision from some of these areas and 
transferring responsibility to State and 
local governments until the Federal Gov- 
ernment has fulfilled its obligation of 
giving these areas an adequate road sys- 
tem. The budget submitted to the Con- 
gress this year recognizes the fact that 
this was one of the primary steps that 
has to be taken before the Federal Gov- 
ernment can withdraw from these areas. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs for the past 
year or so has been redoubling its efforts 
to get local governmental units to take 
over Indian road systems. In many in- 
stances they have been able to persuade 
counties and States to take over the 
maintenance of roads that have been 
brought up to standard. The budget 
estimate submitted to the Congress this 
year suggested that $4,000,000 of the 
$10,000,000 requested be earmarked spe- 
cifically for roads that could be brought 
up to standard and turned over to local 
governmental units. The estimate as 
reported out by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations provides virtually nothing 
in the way of road-construction funds 
to do this important job. 

It appears that while this Congress 
recognizes the importance of good road 
systems throughout the country as a 
whole and in fact in primitive areas 
through the world as evidenced in the 
foreign-aid program, we are too short- 
sighted to make the initial investment 
required in getting out of the Indian 
business. 

Many people have stated that we 
should integrate the Indians with the 
rest of the population. Certainly, this is 
an all-important step, but I would like 
to know how such integration can take 
place when many of these areas lack the 
transportation facilities necessary to per- 
mit nonreservation people to travel to 
the reservations or to permit Indians to 
go off and see the rest of the world. 
These Indian people in many areas have 
approximately the same chance of 
mingling with the general population 
as our great-grandfather had in the 
early history of our country. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
lack of roads has not only retarded the 
economic growth of the area but has 
added considerably to the Federal cost of 
maintaining the limited services that 
are provided, such as schools and hos- 
pitals. 

This action affects Indian road work in 
24 States; failure to keep pace with over- 
all State road improvements has and is 
impeding over-all development of the 
highway systems of these States. 

This Congress has recognized the prob- 
lem that exists on Indian reservations 
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by making special provision in the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Aci and in the recent 
Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act for road 
construction and maintenance. How- 
ever, these authorizations are somewhat 
similar to many other promises that have 
been made to the Indians from time to 
time and have been broken. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: Page 9, 
line 4, strike out the full paragraph in line 
4 through line 9, inclusive. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which I have offered will com- 
pletely strike out the planning staff set 
up in this bill which provides for the use 
of $150,000 by the Indian Bureau to try 
to develop a plan to get themselves out 
of business. 

I have a resolution now pending in 


the Rules Committee which provides at’ 


least the same object, or practically so, 
as this planning staff, but it places the 
responsibility on the Committee of In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House and a subcommittee which 
would be under the able leadership of 
our distinguished chairman of that 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I want to say I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. It will be up to the Con- 
gress to develop and control the investi- 
gation. It seems to me if we provide 
$150,000 for the Secretary and the Com- 
missioner to hire people to make this 
study and recommendations, it will be a 
commendation of the Department and 
urge its continuation, although the Com- 
missioner has indicated his desire to get 
out of business. 


It seems to me this is a problem of the — 


Congress, a problem of this House. The 
supervision of a staff of this kind and a 
study by such staff should be under the 
direction of the Congress and not the Bu- 
reau. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gen- 
tleman’s resolution calls for $75,000 in- 
stead of $150,000. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from 
Michigan is not correct. The resolution 
which I introduced does not call for any 
amount. That will have to come up 
later, after the Committee on Rules and 
the House approveit. The gentlewoman 
from Utah now has a resolution pend- 
ing before our committee which pro- 
vides that $75,000 of already appropri- 
ated funds shall be used for a study 
within the Bureau. The difference be- 
tween my resolution and that of the gen- 
tlewoman from Utah is that her resolu- 
tion provides as does this section of the 
bill, that the study be made within the 
Department of Indian Affairs. My res- 
olution provides that the investigation 
shall be made by the Congress, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us look at that 
for justa moment. The language in the 
bill provides that the Department of 
the Interior shall develop a compre- 
hensive plan for integration of the In- 
dian population. The Department could 
provide a dozen plans. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And the proposi- 
tion die right there. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman’s 
amendment is approved and this is 
stricken out, and then the Committee on 
Rules, in it wisdom, approves the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Ohio, the 
matter then could come before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, be justified, the juris- 
dictional committee could have the in- 
vestigation made, and the Congress make 
the appropriation, and we would have 
some facts to stand on. 

Mr, BOW. We would then have the 
facts needed by the Congress rather 
than the Bureau that is attempting to 
stay in business. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I hope the gentleman 
will come up with something good be- 
fore the next appropriation bill. We 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of one 
single, solitary Indian in my district, 
and I do not know of very many Indians 
in the State of Arkansas. But Ido have 
a few observations to make, after notic- 
ing with interest the vote a while ago 
upon the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, 

You know, a lot of folks in this House 
point to themselves as conservatives. 
They write back home and tell the people 
they cast a very conservative vote. They 
say, “Out of 100 appropriation items I 
have voted conservatively on some one 
or more of the amendments offered to a 
majority of the measures.” But I have 
noticed that such conservative efforts 
have been, in most instances, upon some- 
thing that would have helped the Amer- 
ican people. Oh, yes, you vote every 
once in a while to knock a few doliars 
off of an appropriation measure that 
would assist the citizens of the United 
States of America, but then you find 
some way to wiggle yourself into a posi- 
tion to vote for the billions to be spread 
over the four corners of this world so 
long as none of it is to assist the Amer- 
ican people. 

I understand that the civil functions 
bill is being reported today. Of course, 
it cuts 29 percent of flood control and 
other things to help the American people. 
But I guarantee you one thing, you will 
hear a loud cry and a big holler of 
approval when it comes to a donation for 
all people who happen not to live in the 
United States of America, You let some 
school appropriation bill come along here 
to help underprivileged school children 
in this country and you will say, “Oh, we 
cannot pass that. We taxpayers are al- 
ready overburdened.” Truly, the tax- 
payers are already overburdened. We 
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are called upon to feed the rest of the 
world; we are called upon to try to buy 
friendship. Communism spreads while 
we attempt to buy friendship abroad. 

We are doing absolutely nothing to 
acquire or maintain the friendship of 
the people to the north of us or to the 
south of us. They are in our midst 
where we think we can control them 
anyway. The point 4 program, to edu- 
cate and to raise the living standards 
of the people throughout the world, will 
be adopted, as before, by this Congress. 
But any time you try to do anything for 
the American people you have got to be 
in a position to say that you are money 
Savers. I can prove by you, the con- 
gressional membership, that I have a very 
conservative record, but, thank God, I 
have voted for no lavish spendings 
abroad that was not a direct defense 
measure; and I will not need to explain 
to the people in one breath that I threw 
their money to four winds over the 
world, and attempt in the next breath to 
fool the people into believing that I am 
a@ conservative because I might have 
voted to cut a few bucks from a measure 
intended to benefit our own people. 

In a few days we will be afforded an- 
other opportunity to vote upon over $7,- 
000,000,000 for foreign aid, and I am just 
wondering how many of you folks who 
are voting today to take a little aid from 
the people of this country are going to 
vote to give the foreigners $7,000,000,- 
000; or are you going to knock a few 
crumbs off the bill in an effort to pretend 
that you are conservative, and give the 
balance to all who can prove noncitizen- 
ship? I can tell you right now, regard- 
less of where I am on that occasion, I 
will be back in Washington to vote “No” 
on that piece of legislation. 

You know, our old forefathers came to 
this country several years ago and 
pushed these Indians out. We took this 
country by force from the American In- 
dians. You talk about Germany and 
Italy taking something by force, which 
brought about World War II; and the 
aggressive actions of Russia today. We 
came over here and took this country 
away from the Indians and in turn gave 
them the _ sorriest lands scattered 
throughout the country and said, “Now, 
you folks live here and like it; we will 
donate you a few crumbs, and you will be 
happy.” Had we known that oil was 
under some of that land, the Indians 
would never have gotten it. These In- 
dians are not foreigners—they are true 
Americans; and, therefore not eligible 
for congressional gravy. You self-styled 
conservatives get up in Congress and 
talk about economy every time anything 
comes up to help the Indians. We owe 
our homes and those of our constituents 
to the Indians. For the sorriest little 
batches of land in the country which the 
Indians have been allowed to retain, we 
have taken the rich Mississippi River 
Valley, Arkansas River Valley, Missouri 
River Valley delta lands, and all the 
other lands of this country that is worth 
a hoot, including those lands upon which 
we have located our rich industrialized 
cities. Then you folks write home and 
say, “We are conservative. Why, we 
kept the Indians from having a few 
more crumbs in exchange for the richest 
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country in the world which we took from 
them by force.” 

If I were you folks who voted a while 
ago on that amendment to keep from 
giving a few more crumbs to those In- 
dians, I believe I would crawl under my 
seat. I honestly believe I would. I 
would be ashamed to let the American 
people, my citizens, my constituents, 
know of such action, after, in the case of 
most of you, you have already voted to 
scatter money to the four winds and to 
all the corners of the world for the use 
and benefit of all who can prove they 
are not citizens of the United States of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BuREAU OF RECLAMATION 

For carrying out the functions of the 
Bureau of Reclamation as provided in the 
Federal reclamation laws (act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto) and other 
acts applicable to that Bureau, as follows: 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to ask 
a question of the subcommittee in regard 
to page 11, lines 7 to 11, inclusive. May 
I ask the distinguished chairman or any 
member of the subcommittee in regard 
to the tribal funds that are to be ad- 
vanced to the Indian tribes? Can any- 
one tell us about how much money is 
involved in that, how much is in the 
tribal fund, and how much is to be dis- 
tributed without any further action of 
Congress? I do not have those figures, 
but I think we are entitled to know them. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Two million three 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

May I just continue one moment to say 
this, as perhaps a final word on this 
matter of the Indian Bureau: 

I take this opportunity of insisting 
that those of us who have called atten- 
tion to the plight of the Indians in this 
country, and who have criticized the 
Indian Bureau, do not mean to imply 
that there is nothing good about the 
Bureau. Speaking for myself, I per- 
sonally have nothing in mind by way of 
criticism of the Director or the em- 
ployees of the Office of Indian Affairs. I 
agree with the gentlemen who have 
praised them for their patriotism and 
their earnest efforts to do a job under 
severe handicaps. I have been treated 
with every courtesy by Mr. Myer, the 
Director. I am sure he is able, and de- 
voted to his work. He had kindly given 
me the vast lot of information I have 
from time to time requested. I make no 
personal criticism of him or his fellow 
workers, in the Office or in the field. 

However, I hope this discussion has 
highlighted the tremendous importance 
of Congress’ assuming its responsibility 
toward the Indians. Not any one of us 
would want to cut down on any amounts 
actually needed by the Indians. But let 
me just give you this statement from Mr. 
Myer. I asked the specific question, 
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and will you notice this because I think 
it points directly toward the job ahead 
of us: 

Are there any States with Indians so ad- 
vanced that they could be blanketed under 
provisions and sever all connections with 
the Bureau? 


Mr. Myer answered: 

Yes. With certain reservations the In- 
dians in the States of California, New York, 
Oregon, and Michigan could now be com- 
pletely set free of all Bureau control. 


Personally, I would add to that list 
about a half dozen other States. 

I doubt that Mr. Myer’s word or my 
word would be challenged by any mem- 
bers of this subcommittee or any Mem- 
ber of this House. I am certain we are 
all agreed on this, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris], who cer- 
tainly knows more about this problem 
than I do, that the Indians have not 
been treated in a just and equitable man- 
ner through the years. Now, looking 
forward to correcting those injustices, 
Congress must assume its responsibility 
toward the Indians. It seems very im- 
portant there should be planning in this 
matter and that the planning should 
be done by this very able committee of 
Congress. 

With proper planning, we would know 
just what services are required by the 
Indians. I discussed many of those 


services with Mr. Myer and his associates. 
They point to such essential services as 
the health and welfare services and the 
educational services which the gentle- 


man from Ohio mentioned. There are 
roads and highways to be built and 
maintained for the Indians. There are 
many services with reference to owner- 
ship and heirship of property, which in- 
volve all of these probate questions. 
There is the matter of law and order on 
the reservations. Then there are activi- 
ties which only the Federal Government 
can carry on, such as irrigation, recla- 
mation, forestry, and so on. 

I say to you, we do not want to sever 
those services and deprive the Indians of 
them. What we want to do is to re- 
turn the services to the States and the 
local governments, which services can 
be performed better than by the Federal 
Government. All services that the Fed- 
eral Government alone can do, should 
be transferred to existing agencies, such 
as the Division of Reclamation, Forestry, 
and soon. These same services that are 
accorded the citizens of all peoples in 
this country, regardless of their racial 
background, should be accorded the In- 
dians without discrimination. Let us 
move quickly to liquidate the Office of 
Indian Affairs, making Indians full citi- 
zens, with full rights and privileges of 
all other citizens under the American 
flag. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and studies of water conservation and 
development plans; engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations, as a basis for legisla- 
tion, and for reports thereon to Congress, 
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relating to projects for the development 
and utilization of the water resources of 
Alaska; formulating plans and preparing 
designs and specifications for authorized 
Federal reclamation projects or parts thereof 
prior to initial allocation of appropriations 
for construction of such projects or parts; 
and activities preliminary to the reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation and betterment, finan- 
cial adjustment, or extension of existing 
projects; to remain available until expended; 
$3,000,000, of which $2,200,000 shall be de- 
rived from the reclamation fund and $500,- 
000 shall be derived from the Colorado River 
development fund: Provided, That the ex- 
penditure of any sums from this appropria- 
tion for investigations of any nature re- 
quested by States, municipalities, or other 
interests shall be upon the basis of the 
State, municipality, or other interest ad- 
vancing at least 50 percent of the estimated 
cost of such investigations: Provided fur- 
ther, That, except as herein expressly pro- 
vided with respect to investigations in 
Alaska, no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended in the conduct of activities 
which are not authorized by law. 


The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


For construction and rehabilitation of 
authorized reclamation projects or parts 
thereof, including power transmission facili- 
ties, and for other related activities, as au- 
thorized by law, to remain available until 
expended, $153,355,400, of which $49,155,000 
shall be derived from the reclamation fund: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas 
covered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Federal 
establishments and preferred customers, ex- 
cept those transmission facilities for which 
construction funds have been heretofore ap- 
propriated, those facilities which are neces- 
sary to earry out the terms of such contracts 
or those facilities for which the Secretary of 
the Interior finds the wheeling agency is 
unable or unwilling to provide for the inte- 
gration of Federal projects or for service to a 
Federal establishment or preferred customer: 
Provided further, That in order to promote 
agreement among the States of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and to avoid any 
possible alteration of existing vested water 
rights, no part of this or of any prior appro- 
priation shall be used for construction or for 
further commitment for construction of the 
Glendo unit or any feature thereof, until a 
definite plan report thereon has been com- 
pleted, reviewed by the States of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and approved by 
Congress: Provided further, That no part of 
this or prior appropriations shall be used for 
construction, nor for further commitments 
to construction of Moorhead Dam and Reser- 
voir, Mont., or any feature thereof until a 
definite plan report thereon has been com- 
pleted, reviewed by the States of Wyoming 
and Montana, and approved by the Congress: 
Provided further, That until such time as a 
repayment contract, covering the proper 
share of the cost of the facilities hereinafter 
stated, shall have been entered into between 
the United States and the prospective water 
users, no part of this appropriation shall be 
available for the initiation of construction 
of any dam or reservoir where the dominant 
purpose thereof is storage of water for irri- 
gation or water supply, or any tunnel, canal 
or conduit for water, or water distribution 
system related to such dam or reservoir: 
Provided further, That funds appropriated 
in this act and heretofore for all such struc- 
tures now under construction, shall not be 
available after January 1, 1954, unless such 
repayment contracts shall have been entered 
into by the prospective water users. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
beginning on line 24, page 13, and end- 
ing on line 12, page 14 inclusive as fol- 
lows: 


Provided further, That until such time as 
@ repayment contract, covering the proper 
share of the cost of the facilities hereinatfer 
stated, shall have been entered into between 
the United States and the prospective water 
users, no part of this appropriation shall be 
available for the initiation of construction 
of any dam or reservoir where the dominant 
purpose thereof is storage of water for irri- 
gation or water supply, or any tunnel, canal 
or conduit for water, or water distribution 
system related to such dam or reservoir: 
Provided further, That funds appropriated 
in this act and heretofore for all such struc- 
tures now under construction, shall not be 
available after January 1, 1954, unless such 
repayment contracts shall have been entered 
into by the prospective water users. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of: 


order against the language on the ground 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and that it seeks to change existing 
law. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
fers to the proviso appearing in line 25, 
page 13,-and the proviso starting at 
line 8 on page 14? 

Mr. MORRIS. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. KIRWAN. No, Mr. Chairman, we 
concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Oklahoma has made a point of 
order, as referred to by him, and the 
gentleman from Ohio concedes the point 
of order. Therefore, the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
for the Recorp at this time that while 
we are agreeing that this language is 
subject to a point of order, it behooves 
the legislative committee, having juris- 
diction of this matter, in the ensuing 
months to do something which this 
committee has tried to do in this bill, 
otherwise reclamation is going to suffer 
irreparable loss and injury. So, Mr. 
Chairman, I repeat it is a challenge to 
the legislative committee of the House, 
and I hope they will act reasonably soon. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 
12, line 24, after the word “fund”, insert 
“Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to carry on field engineering 
survey work, design, or initiate construction 
of the Southwest Contra Costa Water Dis- 
trict system to deliver industrial water to 
the vicinity of Richmond, Calif.” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the amendment is to make 
sure that what this House decided last 
year is still the will of the House. Last 
year in the committee report there was 
this language, and I read from the re- 
port of the Committee on Appropriations 
on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1952: 

Testimony indicates that $630,000 re- 
quested for the Contra Costa distribution 
system was to be used for initiating con- 
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struction of an aqueduct to serve the south- 
west Contra Costa County water dis- 
trict which is within the boundary of the 
East Bay Municipal Utilities District on the 
east side of San Francisco Bay. Owing to 
lack of agreement between two competing 
public agencies, the $630,000 item under ref- 
erence has been deleted from the approved 
program. No funds in the accompanying 
bill or previously appropriated are to be 
available for the design or construction of 
works to deliver water within the boundaries 
of the East Bay Municial Utility District, 
California. 


When I saw the Interior Department 
appropriation bill for this year, I raised 
the question as to whether this item was 
in the budget for 1953. A letter was 
written to the Acting Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Mr. Lineweaver, and asked 
him whether or not there were any 
funds in the Bureau of Reclamation 
budget for this item. I read a part of 
his letter, which has appeared before in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

It is proposed that the $50,000 remaining 
will be used to carry on field engineering 
survey work on the southwest Contra Costa 
County Water District system if Congress 
approves this item. Under the proposed 
program it is estimated that a repayment 
contract will be signed during the first 
quarter of the fiscal year and that collec- 
tion of field data will be active in the third 
and fourth quarters leading to the award 
of a construction contract with the distri- 
bution system in fiscal 1954. 

As you know, action by the House on the 
1952 appropriation act prohibited any ex- 
penditure in connection with the southwest 
Contra Costa County distribution system. 

The proposed action contemplates the re- 
moval of this prohibition. 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. Do they propose to 
sell the water after they deliver it at the 
end of the canal to existing utility dis- 
tricts? Or do they propose to set up a 
new district? 

Mr. SAYLOR. They propose to set 
up a new public utility district within 
an already existing utility district in the 
State of California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Has this 
matter come before the gentleman’s 
committee? 

Mr.SAYLOR. This has not come be- 
fore our committee; it is in direct viola- 
tion of the rules of the House that there 
shall be no new starts. It is a method 
which the Department of the Interior is 
endeavoring to use to get a new start 
without formal consent of Congress or 
without going before a committee of the 
House. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If I understand the 
gentleman, this is an effort of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to go into the mu- 
nicipal utility field, which is a new field 
for this Bureau. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is an entirely new 
field for the Bureau; that is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman has 
stated the situation. I am glad he has 
brought it to the ettention of the Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Do I understand that 
this would set a new precedent, that of 
gcing into a municipality in this par- 
ticular field of endeavor? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It will; this will actu- 
ally put the Bureau into the business of 
going into competition with already ex- 
isting municipal public utilities. 

Mr. COLMER. And that is something 
entirely new. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Absolutely. 

Mr. COLMER. In other words, it 
would have inexhaustible possibilities for 
expansion in that field at the taxpayers’ 
expense? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is no question 
about that, and no limit to the possi- 
bilities of an expanded bureaucracy in 
this new field. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The proponents of this 
proposition contend, of course, that it 
will give the people of Richmond and vi- 
cinity cheaper water. That is the basis 
on which they propose this expenditure 
of the pecple’s money. If that be the 
case, my town, and “Punkin Center” 
also, are entitled to subsidized water at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto conclude in 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wachington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. 
* Chairman, one or two things ought to 


Mr. 


be made clear. The $50,000 involved in 
this amendment does not relate to con- 
struction work. It relates to general in- 
vestigation, engineering, and planning 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has 
authority to do under basic law. 
nr’, subject to a point of order and it 
dces not require an authorization. I 
just \.ant to make that point clear. 

This is for planning money only. I 
may say that Congressman MILLER, in 
whose district this proposed project 
would eventually be built, is unavoid- 
ably detained and cannot be here. 

They held an election out there a short 
time ago and the people, by a vote of 
5,395 to 1,117, directed their water dis- 
trict to negotiate with the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My understanding of 
that election is that it was to vote on a 
contract with the Bureau; but no such 
contract exists. Could the gentleman 
clear that up? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
may be true, but I want to clear up 
somnething in connection with a state- 
ment that was made here earlier. Last 
yesr the committee left out funds for 


It is 
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this project because there had been no 
indication as to the attitude of the local 
people. The local people now ha’ e indi- 
cated a clear intention of being inter- 
ested in this project. 

This matter is located in Congress- 
man MILLER’s district and I think it is 
worthy at least of being given an op- 
portunity to be investigated. It does not 
involve construction funds at all. They 
simply want to find out whether it is 
feasible. The question of authorization, 
of course, would certainly have to go 
through the legislative committees, but 
we are not at that point at all. I think 
in all fairness to Congressman MILLER 
of California the Bureau ought to have 
an opportunity to find out whether this 
project is feasible and to make an in- 
vestigation to the extent of $50,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. WERDEL]. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the back door of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. It isa recurrence of an old tactic. 
Your States as well as my State have 
by legislative action of those States de- 
termined .what is the best policy in 
controlling the rates of utilities. They 
have settled upon the idea of controlled 
private utilities, private power companies 
or water companies and even publicly 
owned companies. It is a local board. 
If the local people are dissatisfied with 
that, then they can take it up with their 
governor. Here is a direct violation of 
that principle in the State of California 
where the Bureau of Reclamation is to 
bring competiton into an area in which 
as the number of users increases the 
water rates go down under State policy 
of monopoly and controlled rates. 

The very fact it is not opposed by 
the Governor is not evidence of the fact 
it is in the interest of the State of Cali- 
fornia and the very fact that you go 
to a particular area or square mile and 
say these people want something for 
nothing is not for the best interest of 
the State of California. 

This is no business of the Congress of 
the United States. The State of Cali- 
fornia is serving this area, the water sup- 
ply is adequate, and until the matter is 
debated and discussed not only here but 
on the floor of the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, we have no right to establish a 
policy thet we are going to take com- 
petition with Federal money into the 
State of California, and decide against 
local control of monopolies in their 
handling of utilities and their rates. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact also 
that this water will be taken out of the 
Central Valley project or canal which 
the farmers need very badly? 

Mr. WERDEL. It cannot be taken out 
of there because all of the water of the 
Sacramento River is alrcady completely 
allotted; but this would create more 
local confusion of water rights under 
the pattern of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman sup- 
ports the pending amendment? 

Mr. WERDEL. Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demand by Mr. Saytor) there 
were—ayes 84, noes 29. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WIRDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I intended yesterday 
to prepare an amendment to the item on 
line 22. However, I am going to refrain 
from doing it. I do want to call your 
attention, though, to some facts that will 
cause us some concern, perhaps, either 
in the other body or in the next session. 

Under their power as agent of the local 
water users the Bureau of Reclamation 
has, in the vicinity of the city of Delano, 
entered into a contract whereby they 
are to construct distribution facilities. 
There are many miles of them. 

Last fall I discovered that in that part 
of the distribution system that had been 
constructed there were serious defects; 
countless leaks, leaks that had been re- 
paired several times, in a system that will 
have considerable pressure on it. The 
laterals and sublaterals carry water from 
the Friant-Kern canal to the landown- 
ers’ property. The landowners have 
been induced to mortgage their land 
from $200 to $400 an acre. They will 
receive between one-third and one-fifth 
of the amount of water that they need 
for that indebtedness. 

Contracts were let, and I talked to the 
engineer who was the engineer for the 
successful bidder. He told me that when 
they were bidding on the contract they 
told the bureau of Reclamation that the 
specifications were not proper for that 
area. They were advised that they were 
bidding and the Bureau was drawing the 
specifications. Most of the project has 
been completed. There are thousands 
of leaks. The engineer told me that 
when he has completed the project they 
will not have a distribution system. 

The question is, Who is responsible? 
It is not the farmer. He was deprived of 
his right to have anything to say about 
the specifications when he agreed with 
the Bureau under the law. It is not the 
engineer under their contract, and as 
time goes by it will not be the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Last fall I advised the irrigation dis- 
trict that they should seek legal advice 
immediately because their rights might 
be jeopardized with the passage of time. 

Yesterday I called the district to see 
what condition they were in. I was told 
on the phone that they are buying refuse 
from the barnyards on the advice of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, in lots of 50 
tons, and putting it in this water-dis- 
tribution system, trying to plug the leaks. 
The Bureau recommended horse excre- 
ment. 

Gentlemen, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is not going to be there forever. We 
cannot keep up this kind of activity in 
this project. Many of you will remem- 
ber that my predecessor was one of those 
who insisted that anyone at the head 
of the Bureau of Reclamation should be 
anengineer. I put figures in the Recorp 
2 or 3 weeks ago pointing out that the 
Bureau of Reclamation, who do not 
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build dams or canals, now have about 
as many employees in the State of Cali- 
fornia as there are employees for the 
cities of Stockton, Madera, Merced, 
Fresno, Visalia, Tulare, and Bakersfield 
combined. They contend it is standard 
practice to put horse excrement in con- 
crete water pipelines. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I think it should be 
pointed out that although it is true that 
this distribution system is being re- 
paired and efforts are being made to 
correct it, that the farmers themselves, 
if they wanted to do it, could have built 
their own distribution system. But 
rather than build it, they wanted to get 
the interest-free money which was made 
available from the Federal Treasury for 
distribution systems and asked the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to build the dis- 
tribution system. I suggested to the 
farmers in the Delano area, when I was 
down there last year, that they should 
bond themselves and take the thing over 
and get it straightened out themselves. 
Now, as long as the people want the 
Government to do things for them, they 
are going to get into this kind of trouble. 
I have grave doubts whether or not the 
Bureau of Reclamation should be build- 
ing distribution systems at all. In all 


probability these people could bond 
themselves and pay the interest, and it 
would cost them less in the long run. If 
they had done that in the beginning, 


perhaps they would not be facing the 
trouble they are facing today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genileman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WERDEL. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] has the best interests of the peo- 
ple of California at heart. I appreciate 
that he also has perhaps the Adminis- 
tration at heart, and that what he has 
said is technically true. However, the 
Congress passed laws for the benefit of 
its citizens. Under those laws they are 
induced to deal with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. The Bureau of Reclamation 
insisted that they had to draw the speci- 
fications if they were dealt with. They 
went ahead and created an indebtedness 
on all of these people to the extent of 
$200 to $490 an acre, which now is a 
mortgage on the land. The decision was 
made when they signed the original 
agreement. True, they might go back 
now and pay it off and put another lien 
on their property to replace this pipe- 
line. That is what I am talking about. 
Who is going to replace it? Who is go- 
ing to put the water through it, and what 
will we use to repair it when the Bureau 
of Reclamation is no longer in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 
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Mr. ENGLE. I think I should make 
it clear I am not defending the bungling 
of this construction job. What I am 
saying is that the main stem has been 
built. They get the water out of the 
Kern-Friant canal. That is the main 
stem. When farmers ask the Govern- 
ment to build distribution systems for 
them out on their own areas they are 
asking for trouble. It has been my be- 
lief for a long time that the Bureau of 
Reclamation does not have any business 
in the field of building these distribu- 
tion systems. I would just as soon see 
them out of it. But as long as the farm- 
ers get into it rather than bond them- 
selves and build their own, they can ex- 
pect this kind of business, 

Mr. WERDEL, I yield no further to 
the gentleman. I only want to point 
out that Iagree with him. The farmers 
of California cannot place confidence in 
this Administration or its Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
observation in regard to the language 
concerning which I made a point of 
order, which point of order was sustained 
and the language was stricken from the 
bill. The distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. NorkELL] made the obser- 
vation that he thought the language 
ought to be left in and that striking it 
out might do an irreparable injury to 
reclamation and irrigation. In my judg- 
ment, at this time, just the reverse is 
true. Those I have talked to in regard to 
this matter, whom I consider to be real 
authorities concerning irrigation and 
reclamation, feel that the language that 
was in the bill and that was stricken 
would do irreparable injury to irriga- 
tion and reclamation. 

I will say to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas that I am not cer- 
tain about it at all as it has come up here 
rather suddenly. It was just recently 
called to my attention. I am on the leg- 
islative committee that deals with irri- 
gation and reclamation and as far as I 
am concerned, I would ke most happy to 
give careful and earnest consideration 
to that language in a proper bill. It 
might be that that provision is a good 
one; I do not know for certain. But at 
this time it appears to me to be a very 
bad provision, and most certainly the 
legislative committee ought to have an 
opportunity to have hearings and con- 
sider that matter, because it is a matter 
of vital importance. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

fr. JENSEN. Is the _ gentleman 
speaking about the amendment that was 
approved by the Committee of the Whole, 
to strike out that language? 

Mr. MORRIS. No, I did not offer an 
amendment. I said I made a point of 
order. 

Mr. JENSEN. A point of order, yes. 
I want the gentleman to understand that 
that language was not written in by the 
committee. That was language that was 
recommended and written in the bill by 
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the Bureau of Reclamation, by the In- 
terior Department. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is not the infor- 
mation I have, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is the right in- 
formation. 

Mr. MORRIS. I would not dispute 
the gentleman’s word at any time, but I 
think the gentleman is in error, because 
I have this day done some checking on it, 
and I will say I think the gentleman is 
in error on that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iwill ask the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, that was written 
in the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. 
bill. 

Mr. MORRIS. By the committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. No, by the Bureau. It 
is in the justifications. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is not the infor- 
mation I have, and I have been in con- 
sultation with them’this day. 

Mr. JENSEN. To determine it, all the 
gentleman has to do is get the justifica- 
tions, and there it is written in just that 
many words. 

Mr. MORRIS. 
tleman is in error. 

Mr. JENSEN. I said all the gentle- 
man has to do is get the justifications, 
the budget request that came from the 
Interior Department, and read it with 
his own eyes. 

Mr. MORRIS. I will be happy to fol- 
low the gentleman’s suggestion and 
_— it as soon as I have a moment or 

wo. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want at this time to 
point out to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and my colleagues, the importance 
of irrigation, which I think is being over- 
looked in this appropriation bill. It 
comes to my attention that no new starts 
have been the rule from the administra- 
tion and the Congress for some time. 


It was written in the 


I still believe the gen- 


. And that if that program continues, then 


the present irrigation projects, which 
have been started, will have been finished 
in about 1956, and we will then be with- 
out a start on new irrigation projects. 
I have been a member of the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Committee for 10 years, 
I want you to know that in the 17 West- 
ern States, the lack of water is a de- 
termining factor as to whether we are 
going to have crops in that area. I 
earnestly hope that the policy of the 
Government and of the Committee on 
Appropriations might be changed so that 
we can proceed with the orderly develop- 
ment of feasible irrigation districts. I 
have not always approved of the method 
and policies of the Department of the 
Interior relative to irrigation projects, 
or the building of power lines, but in 
this country it seems to me it is impera- 
tive that we look after some of our own 
resources. Electric power makes irriga- 
tion feasible. You folks in the East who 
depend upon the West for food, must 
realize that the amount of irrigated land 
and cultivated land in this country is 
limited, and unless we go ahead and de- 
velop irrigation, we are going to be short 
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of food and we will be unable to feed the 
two and one-half or three million new 
mouths that come up for food in this 
country every year. There is no way you 
can get around that. We are limited. 
In my own State, there are probably a 
million acres of new land that can be 
brought under irrigation. They are 
feasible projects. These projects can- 
not be started now. If you look over the 
foreign-aid appropriation bill, which we 
will soon have before us, you will find in 
that bill money for 22 or 23 countries 
where engineers will go into those coun- 
tries to help them to do something about 
irrigation projects. There is money for 
India and Pakistan and Chile in the 
foreign-aid bill. In fact there is more 
money for development of irrigation 
projects and power projects in some 24 
foreign countries than we are spending 
in our own country for that type of work. 
I say to you it is wrong, and the policy 
of Congress ought to be to authorize feas- 
ible irrigation and power projects in 
order to have an orderly development of 
our resources. 

Along with the resources development 
of irrigation, of course, comes power de- 
velopment, and when the Congress 
spends money for the development of 
power projects, that money and the fruits 
of those things, ought to be for the bene- 
fit of the people in the United States. I 
want to point that out because in the 
Missouri River basin, and in some areas 
of the 17 Western States, there are some 
good feasible irrigation and power proj- 
ects. We cannot go ahead because there 
is no authorization and the policy has 
been that there shall be no new starts. 
That must be changed if we expect to 
have enough food in the future to feed 
the growing population of this country. 
You must remember when an irrigation 
project is once started, it takes 8 or 10 
years before it is actually in development, 
and in the full process of developing 
food. In my own State, in the Scotts- 
bluff area, some 40 years ago, an irriga- 
tion project was started. It was one of 
the first that the reclamation people were 
interested in. I say to you, if it were not 
for the water that we have put on that 
land, we would have arid unproductive 
land. As it is, we have a rich garden of 
Eden fertile as the Nile valley, producing 
a tremendous amount of food and fiber. 
The new wealth which is returned to the 
United States under these projects has 
been paid back many times in taxes. Ir- 
rigation water properly used upon land 
brings a feeling of security, safety, and 
comfort plus new wealth. I urge the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Congress, and the administration to 
please change the policy as to no new 
irrigation and power line starts, other- 
wise in many of the developments that 
we have in this country, we are going to 
stand still or go backwards. 

I repeat, these new irrigation projects 
plus the electric energy adds new wealth, 
brings in more business, taxes, and secur- 
ity to our nations. These resources must 
be developed to meet the needs of our 
expanding population. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of general admin- 
istration and related functions in the offices 
of the Commissioner of Reclamation and in 
the regional offices of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, $5,500,000, to be derived from the rec- 
lamation fund and to be nonreimbursable 
pursuant to the act of April 19, 1945 (43 
U. S. C. 377): Provided, That no part of any 
other appropriation in this act shall be avail- 
able for activities or functions budgeted for 
the current fiscal year as general adminis- 
trative expenses: Provided further, That not 
exceeding $150,000 of funds available for ex- 
penditure under this appropriation shall be 
used for salaries and expenses in connection 
with information work. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHEELER: On 
page 15, line 7, strike out “$5,500,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000,000.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take the time of the committee 
to make a speech, but I merely want to 
point out to the committee the place in 
this bill where I think you can justifi- 
ably save $500,000. 

The committee report, page 8, shows a 
reduction in this item below 1952 of 
$278,203. Actually the reduction would 
be $248,203, since the House allowed only 
$270,000 of the $309,000 requested to 
cover pay act increases. 

This reduction should be greater. The 
construction program is reduced in vol- 
ume, and is confined to projects already 
underway. Transfer to the organized 
water users of responsibility for opera- 
tion and imaintenance of completed 
works is proceeding rapidly. The Bu- 
reau has plans for future work sufficient 
to strain our ability to provide funds for 
the next decade or longer. Its program 
of general investigations is sharply re- 
duced in the committee bill. The Bu- 
reau is sufficiently staffed in general 
overhead to support one of the strong- 
est propagandizing efforts to be found 
among Government agencies. There 
can be little doubt that the essential 
general administrative expenses of this 
Bureau can be met with an appropria- 
tion of $5,00C,000. 

I want to point out to you that you 
can save half a million dollars here and 
not hurt anybody, Indians or otherwise. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, we cut 
this allotment $278,000 below last year. 
The facts are that they will have 228,000 
additional acres under irrigation, that 
much more land to handle; 238,000 ad- 
ditional kilowatts to distribute from new 
generating facilities, 100 miles of new 
high-voltage lines, and 5 new substa- 
tions to take care of. This cannot be 
gainsaid; they have much added respon- 
sibility, added contracts, and added 
everything, yet we cut them $278,000 be- 
low last year. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The report shows— 
I just wanted to be sure of my figures— 
the report shows on page 8 that this 
item was cut $278,000; but it does not 
take into account the fact that the 
House allowed only $270,000, and these 
figures show that the cut was only $248,- 
000 instead of $278,000. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Let us say for the 
sake of argument that the cut was only 
$248,000; I do not want to quibble with 
the gentleman. They still have 278,000 
additional acres under irrigation over 
last year; there are 238,000 additional 
kilowatts of energy over last year, and 
100 miles of new transmission line and 
5 new substations. How are you going 
to protect the Government’s interest if 
you cut them still further? It just does 
not make sense; there is no sense in that 
at all. No industry or utility in the 
United States could work that way. 
They need a certain minimum amount of 
funds to meet added burdens and it just 
is not in the cards that you can cut them 
still further. If you want to protect the 
Government’s interest then vote down 
the amendment. If you want to go along 
with wasteful neglect then adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered py the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 

For expenses necessary for the Geological 
Survey to perform surveys, investigations, 
and research covering topography, geology, 
and the mineral and water resources of the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions; 
classify lands as to mineral character and 
water and power resources; give engineering 
supervision to power permits and Federal 
Power Commission licenses; enforce depart- 
mental regulations applicable to oil, gas, and 
other mining leases, permits, licenses, and 
operating contracts; and publish and dis- 
seminate data relative to the foregoing ac- 
tivities; $29,055,000, of which $3,500,000 shall 
be available only for cooperation with States 
or municipalities for water resources inves- 
tigations: Provided, That the share of the 
Geological Survey in any topographic map- 
ping or water resources investigations car- 
ried on in cooperation with any State or mu- 
nicipality shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
cost thereof. 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, before we leave line 20 
on page 19, I would like to discuss a few 
matters in relation to the over-all prob- 
lem of irrigation and reclamation in this 
country. Seldom do I take the well of 
the House to ask for your attention but 
there are some matters I would like to 
bring up at this time. 

We hear considerable criticism now 
and then from various Members of the 
House concerning irrigation and recla- 
mation and western development. Let 
us look at history for just a minute. 

If you go back to the year 1902 you will 
find that the Congress by statute formed 
a@ program of reclamation in the United 
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States. It was under the administration 
of President Theodore Roosevelt that 
this occurred. From that day up until 
now the United States has pursued a pol- 
icy of conservation in relation to western 
development. 

In that program of conservation and 
development carried on through recla- 
mation and irrigation we have arrived at 
a tremendous scale of development that 
has brought new wealth, that has 
brought new settlement, that has opened 
up new lands in this country. 

Let me tell you a story which is fac- 
tual. I stood upon the platform of a 
theater in the city of Yakima in Febru- 
ary 1947 and handed Secretary Krug, 
then Secretary of the Interior, a check 
from the water users of the Tieton divi- 
sion of the Yakima project paying up 
the remaining balance of better than 
$3,500,000 for the complete repayment of 
the Tieton project of the Yakima proj- 
ect, lock, stock, and barrel, dollars and 
cents, to the United States Government 
for every cent that was spent upon it by 
this Government. 

This was done in a period of 37 years. 
Now, if you go out to those people in that 
area and argue with them that they did 
not pay back in full for the construction 
of that project, it is a bit difficult to put 
across your point. 

There is a stream in the State of 
Washington that starts in the Cascade 
Mountains. It has its confluence with 
the Columbia River within the confines 
of the boundaries of the State of Wash- 
ington. The stream is about 175 miles 
in length; yet since 1919 the waters from 
that stream alone in computing the value 
of the extractive products of the soil 
which the waters of that stream helped 
to produce has passed $1,000,000,000 with 
the production last year. That is since 
the year 1919. I think it is the richest 
river for its length in the world. It has 
put under cultivation about 595,000 acres 
of land and the diversified agriculture 
of that county caused by the use of the 
waters of that stream surpassed $100- 
000,000 of agricultural products last year 
and has seldom ranked below third of 
the top ranking counties in the United 
States in agricultural production. Now, 
if this is poor economy, then I cannot 
understand it. In the face of our popu- 
lation in this country increasing at the 
rate of a city of 175,000 people a month, 
the next 25 years will demand many mil- 
lions of acres of additional production to 
take care of that rate of population in- 
crease, the new frontier alone of this 
Nation lies in the arid lands of the West, 
with engineering feasibility and the 
technique of bringing water to them. In 
the face of that, add to the migration of 
people in this country that has taken 
place in the last 10 years, you will be in- 
terested in knowing that the very area 
I refer to concerning the development of 
the Yakima in the past 8 years has in- 
creased in population 45.6 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no obiection. 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLMES. Iyield to my colleague 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I want 
to commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment. I think this policy of no new 
starts has been a great mistake. It has 
had very disastrous results on the Ken- 
wick project, which is actually a part of 
the Yakima project. 

Mr. HOLMES. Iam going to refer to 
that, and I thank the gentleman for his 
comment. 

In the lower end of this great Yakima 
Valley, with this great migration of pop- 
ulation that is taking place, there is an 
expansion program that needs to be 
done, and should have gone on in this 
valley sometime ago; namely, the Kenn- 
wick division of the Yekima project. 
Why? Because the Government walked 
into that very area in 1943, condemred 
193,000 acres of land for purposes of con- 
structing the Hanford Engineer Works 
for the manufacture of plutonium for 
the atomic bomb. In so doing they took 
three small cities and took out of pro- 
duction better than 7,000 acres of irri- 
gated land, and up to date they have 
done nothing in the world to reestablish 
the tremendous dislocation that has been 
caused by the impact of that project. 

It was no fault of the people of that 
area that the great project of the Han- 
ford Engineer Works was brought in 
there by the emergency of war and by 
the Government. 

Now, you take that migration of popu- 
lation moving west, one of the greatest 
migrations of people in the history of the 
United States, in spite of many pioneer 
references you can make, and to cling 
doggedly and literally to the lack of new 
starts in building and expanding our 
irrigation projects is indeed a short- 
sighted policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret immensely that 
the committee did not include in this 
bill today at least the reestablishment 
of the dislocation of that area by per- 
mitting the expansion of the Yakima 
project and granting funds for the Kenn- 
wick project. It is the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to do so. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Conmer: Page 


20, line 7, strike out “$29,055,000” and insert 
“$25,362,685.” 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to the Geological Survey 
provision of the bill would cut a little 
better than $3,000,000 out of a total of 
$29,000,000 asked for. 

This amendment would do another 
thing, and I hope I may have your at- 
tention on that. It would give the same 
amount, or place the appropriation at 
the figure that it was at last year; in 
other words, there are a number of in- 
creases in here. I am not going to dis- 
cuss that amendment in detail. I am 
rather going to devote the few minutes 
I have to calling attention of this House 
again to the over-all financial situation 
of this country of yours and mine. 

I repeat what I said the other day, 
that it should be the goal of every Mem- 
ber of this House to at least try to bal- 
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ance the budget this year. We owe the 
staggering sum of $260,000,000,000 now. 
We are asked to increase that by $14,- 
000,000,000 plus by deficit spending this 
year. Where would that put us? Ap- 
proximately $275,000,000,000 in the red. 
I am merely asking you to reverse the 
trend of spending and get back on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. That is the least 
we can do. It is high time that we 
stopped and considered where we are 
going. As I pointed out here the other 
day, if we started retiring the debt on 
the basis of $500,000,000 a year, do you 
know how long it would take us to re- 
tire the present debt without an increase 
in the deficit? Five hundred and twenty 
years. Yet we are talking about more 
and more and more deficit spending. 

Most of the Members on this floor this 
afternoon came here at a time when 
we were spending about as much to run 
the whole Government for 1 year as we 
are now spending for the service charges 
on the present national debt—in other 
words, better than $6,000,000,000 a year. 

All I am trying to do in this amend- 
ment is put us back where we were last 
year on this particular item. Certainly 
we will never balance the budget if we 
continue to increase these items year 

fter year. Somewhere along the road 

we have to hold the line. We cannot 
just go on indefinitely upping and up- 
ping and upping these appropriations 
every year, with the expectation that 
some day we will get around to balanc- 
ing the budget and putting the country 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

All of you have just got through fil- 
ing your income-tax returns. Most of 
you have heard from home, from the 
people who have filed their income-tax 
returns. People are tax conscious. They 
are expecting us to do something about 
this ever increasing of governmental ex- 
penditures with resultant higher taxes. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan]. 

Mi. KIRWAN. Myr. Chairman, I do 


. not care if you vote amendment. If 


there are 435 Members on this floor and 
you vote it 434 to 1, it is O. K. with me. 
But I want to call your attention to this. 
The Geological Survey, for which we 
have allowed an increase of $6,000,000, 
supervised mining leases producing a 
royalty income of $33,000,000 last year. 
They returned that miuch to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the work 
they did. We are spending $3,500,000 
to match morey put up by the States for 
mapping work. A total of about $5,- 
000,000 we have transferred from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps, that will 
spend $54,000,000,000. That is where 
that increase comes from. We are 
spending that for mapping for the Army. 
If the Army was let do that work they 
would charge about $50,000,000, not hav- 
ing qualified people in the Army to make 
those maps. The Geological Survey is 
qualified to make these maps, and the 
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expense in this great emergency to the 
Geological Survey is $5,000,000. Ido not 
care if you vote the amendment 434 to 1, 
I will be voting against it. 

The papers and magazines and others 
in this country talk about costs, but little 
they know about what is going on in 
their own Nation. This outfit does work 
that results in a royalty income of $33,- 
000,000. SoTI ask you, if you know any- 
thing at all about the running of the 
United States or its defense, vote down 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think every one concedes that the long- 
continued desperate trouble plagues the 
Western World, and this certainly in- 
cludes the United States. I am for this 
amendment lock, stock, and barrel. As 
I stated on the floor here yesterday after- 
noon, if I could get the opportunity, I 
would vote for a $14,000,000,000 cut in 
the $85,000,000,000 budget without bat- 
ting an eye, and then I would fight my 
way through the remaining $71,000,000,- 
000 and make Government administra- 
tors justify every penny of it. Some- 
times it is not a pleasure to vote for a 
certain amendment where you think the 
money could be used to advantage, but 
in my opinion, the situation has reached 
a@ point where it is no longer safe to de- 
bate in your mind about what you are 
going to do on some particular amend- 
ment. It is a question now of what you 
are going to do with respect to the total 
economic fabric of this country. I again 
want to say that I think the Congress 
has reached a stage of immorality in- 
sofar as appropriations are concerned. 
We, the Congress, are responsible for the 
Government expenses being what they 
are today, and nobody else. I assume my 
share of that responsibility. We have 
the power to appropriate, and we ought 
to cut the appropriation. We ought to 
cut them so as to justify decency in gov- 
ernment. We ought to cut them so as to 
make it less possible for bureau admini- 
strators to waste the money of the people 
of this country, and to make it more im- 
practical for this extravagance that we 
are witnessing and to make less likely 
these terrible disclosures which are be- 
ing made by the investigating commit- 
tees of the Congress. We are to blame 
for about 99 percent of this, in my opin- 
ion, as I see the situation. I hope the 
people of my district will blame me for 
my part of this. I think everyone who 
has been here for 17 years knows that I 
have never voted any extravagance dur- 
ing any of those 17 years. I was not 
born that way, and I do not think that 
way. If you get a dollar out of me, you 
earn it—there is no doubt about that, 
and the people who know me know that 
very well too. I have just as much re- 
spect for the taxpayers’ dollar as I do 
for my own dollar. I cannot imagine 
any man having any more respect for the 
taxpayers’ money than he has for his 
own. If you have no respect for yours, 
why should you have any for the dol- 
lars put up by the taxpayers of this 
country? If you are loose with your 
dollars, naturally you are going to be 
loose with theirs. Why should you be 
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careful with your dollars and extrava- 
gant with the taxpayers’ dollars? I wish 
somebody would answer that sometime. 
That is my general philosophy. Let us 
reduce the appropriations in this bill. I 
do not care what the excuses are. We 
can get along with spending less money 
in this department of the Government, 
and in all of the other departments of 
the Government. 

I think, if we can cut out $14,000,000, 
in the present total budget, the efficiency 
of this Government would increase in all 
of the departments instead of deciling. 
That is the basic reason why I support 
this amendment. I am not particularly 
interested in the minute details of this 
particular department, or any other de- 
partment. I want the expenses cut, and 
you will see me voting on voice votes, 
teller votes, and roll-call votes on a lot 
of these things where, if you wanted to 
pin me down to a particular item in ques- 
tion, I might be somewhat unable to de- 
fend myself, but on the over-all cut, I 
think, I can take care of my situation 
and ‘at least maintain my own respect 
by voting the way Ido. And if my dis- 
trict does.not like me so far as voting 
for these cuts is concerned, the district 
knows exactly what it can do, and it can 
send somebody here who will vote for 
extravagance and great expense in Gov- 
ernment and who will vote for more ap- 
propriations, and who will vote for more 
taxes. If that is what they want, they 
know how to get it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. MayIsayI have been 
in the gentleman’s district, and I have 
heard many of the people in his district. 
My conviction is that they want him to 
vote to cut these expenses, and try to get 
this budget in balance without adding a 
lot more taxes on the backs of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers who are already over- 
burdened. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If they mean what 
they say in the letters they send to me, 
and what they say to me face to face, 
that is exactly what they expect me to 
do, and I am going to call then on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
prevails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CotmMEr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BuREAU OF MINES 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL 
RESCURCES 
For expenses necessary for promoting the 
conservation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, and utilization of mineral re- 
sources, including fuels, in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions; de- 
veloping synthetics and substitutes; produc- 
ing and distributing helium; and controlling 
fires in inactive coal deposits on public lands, 
and on private lands, with the consent of 
the owner; $18,816,800: Provided, That the 
Secretary is hereby authorized and directed 
to make suitable arrangements with owners 
of private property or with a State or its 
subdivisions for payment of a sum equal to 
not less than one-half the amount of ex- 
penditure to be made for control or extin- 
guishment of fires in inactive coal deposits 
from funds provided under the authoriza- 
tion of this act except that expenditure of 
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Federal funds for this purpose in any pri- 
vately owned operating coal mine shall be 
limited to investigation and supervision. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas: On page 21, line 23, stirke out $18,- 
816,800” and insert “$18,000,000.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment strikes out $816,- 
800. 

The reason I have offered the amend- 
ment is simply this: In 1951 the appro- 
priation for this program was $17,158,- 
000. For 1952 we provided $17,443,603. 
This latter figure includes $585,000 that 
was allowed in the pay increase supple- 
mental bill. 

The Bureau asked for only $18,657,- 
000 for 1953, but the committee upped 
this figure to $18,816,000; in other words, 
the committee increased the original re- 
quest by $159,800. I am not trying to 
reflect adversely upon the committee, 
for they have done a wonderful job, but 
realizing the economic situation of the 
country and reiterating some remarks 
that were made on the floor today it is 
time that we cut and cut to the bone. 

Let us see how these increases are 
justified. On page 16 of the report, I 
believe it is, we find the $84,800 to con- 
tinue at the 1952 level certain mine 
flooding studies. With respect to this 
last item, if you will look at page 359 
of the hearings you will see, as I under- 
stand it, that only $82,270 was approved 
by the President for this particular work. 
That has been increased on the basis 
that in 1952 they used $167,070 even 
a they had only $82,270 to start 
with. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
have any mines in his district? I would 
just like to know what interest he has 
in this appropriation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
any mines in my district. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then somebody is as- 
signing the gentleman the job of cutting 
this part of the bill; is that it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let us not 
put it that way; let us say that I have 
constituents who have assigned me cer- 
tain responsibilities, and this is one of 
the more important ones. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman was not 
talking economy when he was subsidizing 
the wetback agricultural bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Now, let us 
not get into that, because I am not sub- 
sidizing the wetbacks; we do not have 
any wetbacks in my district. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does not the gentleman 
have some taxpayers in his district? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes; I have 
received some mail from several in my 
district to who write in such way as to 
lead me to draw the inference that they 
have something to do with paying taxes, 
a lot to do with it and they are getting 
tired of it. 


I do not have 
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Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Isit nota fact that 
the expenditures of this administration 
the last several years have been mining 
the pockets of every man in the gentle- 
man’s district from the letters they write 
to you? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly the proposition. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So the gentleman 
does have some mining interests down 
there. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is perfectly 
apparent from the letters I receive that 
my constituents want me to do what I 
can to reduce expenditures, and in this I 
am in complete accord. 

Mr. BAILEY. It just shows where the 
gentleman stands. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. My stand is 
well known to my people and I am proud 
of it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, it is most 
improper if not bordering on being of- 
fensive for any Member of this House to 
stand on this floor and impugn the mo- 
tive of a Member who seeks to speak in 
support of his views as regards legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not about time that 
we got down to the merits of whether 
they need the money or not rather than 
try to impugn the moiives of the person 
offering an amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I have al- 
ways been very liberal in tolerating re- 
marks of my fellow Members because 
I scmetimes get mad myself. 

Let me go on now for a minute or two 
if I have that much time left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I just want 
to make this final point and be as quick 
about it as I can: That even though this 
amendment cuts off $816,800 the bill still 
proviccs $555,397 more than was provided 
in 1$52. 

Now, if we are going to start cutting 
let us start doing it and get it over with 
and stop talking about it. 

I do want to point out that it is not 
the intention of myself in offering this 
amendment to reduce in any degree the 
money appropriated for fire control in 
the mines and I want the record to so 
reflect. This cut can be absorbed with- 
out reducing the funds allotted in the 
bill for mine-fire control in inactive coal 
deposits. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
Members come down here to the well of 
the House and talk about these increases 
I would like for them to state the facts. 
The sum of $765,000 of this increase is 
for pay raises that the Congress voted 
to give to the employees. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Bureau of Mines 
was not required to absorb any of the 
pay increases as the other departments 
were. , 

Mr. KIRWAN. These people are all 
working for the Federal Government and 

765,000 of this amount is for these pay 
raises. 

We come down to the balance of the 
increase, $267,000. I repeat, when the 
Members come down here and talk about 
these things, whether we take a licking 
or do not take a licking, I would appre- 
ciate their telling the facts. The other 
increase is $267,000. What is that for? 
It goes for such items as controlling 
mine fires. A total of $120,000,000 worth 
of coal reserves have been saved by put- 
ing out fires. So when you come down 


here to tell about these things, let us tell 


that, not that we are wasting. Tell what 
we are saving for the greatest country 
in the world. I again repeat, $120,000,- 
000 has been saved and that is not from 
the Bureau's figures but from the figures 
of the coal companies. They presented 
those figures through the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania who is standing now. 

Mr.FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. Ishould like to correct 
the gentleman’s figures. It was 120,000,- 
000 tons of coal that were saved, not 
$120,000,000. It resulted in a saving of 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for correcting me. If they would 
only come down here and tell the facts 
the picture might be different. If a 
worthy amendment to cut the bill is of- 
fered, I would be the first to vote for it. 
It is like the amendment that was just 
offered a while ago, they did not tell you 
that $5,000,000 went for mapping. Do 
you want to quit making maps for the 
United States Army and Navy? That 
is where that increase was. It is just the 
same as in this increase of $267,000. It 
is just simply saving something of what 
is left of America and an effort to try 
to save something for the taxpayers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fenton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly I appreciate the opposition of any 
member of the committee to any item in 
this bill. It is their business to try and 
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see whether they can effectuate some 
reductions. In this instance I may say, 
as I said yesterday, that the only time 
you hear anything about the Bureau of 
Mines is when there is a disaster in this 
country. Then, of course, praise is 
heaped upon that organization for the 
valiant work it does. 

I oppose this reduction, not because I 
am not economically minded, but be- 
cause of the work that this money is 
supposed to do. . The gentleman has very 
graciously enumerated the items that he 
wants cut in his proposed amendment. 
One of those he mentioned was the mine 
flooding survey item which the Budget 
reduced to a very bare minimum that 
they could work with. 

In the current year we appropriated 
$160,000 plus. The item was restored in 
committee. Why? Because the waters 
in the anthracite coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania threatened to destroy the re- 
serves of that great commodity. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am concerned 
about that I am concerned about these 
impounding waters amounting to billions 
and billions of gallons breaking through 
and entrapping the men in the mines 
like rats in traps. We certainly do not 
want to hear of that situation arising. 

Just before Christmas we heard of that 
great mine disaster in Illinois which 
snuffed out the lives of 119 men by an 
explosion. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I want 
to commend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for the statement he has made. 
I must say that those of us who serve 
on the committee, without regard to 
party, place great faith in Dr. Fenton in 
handling these items relating to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and I think what he has 
said certainly holds true here. It would 
not be wise to adopt this amendment be- 
cause we are going to cut down an ap- 
propriation that is very vital to the 
whole coal industry. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yieild? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. D’EWART. I would like to say 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. FENTON] recently appeared before 
the Mines and Mining Subcommittee in 
regard to fires in coal mines throughout 
the country. He was the author of a 
bill to give permanent authorization to 
the Bureau of Mines to control these 
fires. After listening to the testimony of 
the very able Member from Pennsyl- 
vania, our committee voted out that bill 
unanimously. I think it would be a mis- 
take to cut this particular item because 
it does and it will represent a tremcn- 
dous saving over the years in these coal 
resources. 

Again, I want to compiiment the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania in the pres- 
entation he made to our subcommittee 
and in the statement he is making at this 
time. 

Mr. FENTON. I thank the gentleman, 

Aside from the saving of our resources, 
Iam more than vitally interested in the 
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saving of lives. Certainly we know what 
hazards fires are and what hazards im- 
pounded waters are to the lives of men 
working down in the bowels of the earth. 
We do not want any such disaster to 
happen again. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man was talking about the saving of 
lives. Does this particular appropria- 
tion have to do with that, or does that 
not come under health and safety over on 
page 22? 

Mr. FENTON. May I say to my friend 
that while that comes under health and 
safety, this is a survey being made to 
fiuid out what can be done with these im- 
pounded waters. That is the money you 
are cutting out. The program has been 
going on now for some 4 years in which 
about a million dollars has been ap- 
propriated. They are now about to com- 
plete that job. This year will complete 
it and then we will know the answer to 
this water problem and what to do about 
it. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, under 
permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call particular at- 
tention to an item included in the Inte- 
yior appropriation bill, H. R. 7176, which 
provides for the establishment and op- 
eration of a rare and precious metals ex- 
periment station at Reno, Nev. Legisla- 
tion authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, acting through the 
Bureau of Mines, to establish, equip, 
and maintain a research laboratory at 
Reno, Nev., for research, investigation, 
and as a center for information and as- 
sistance in matters pertaining to the 
mining, preparation, metallurgy, use, 
and conservation of the rare and pre- 
cious metals of the Sierra Nevada mining 
region, and pertaining to other prob- 
lems affecting the mining industry of 
that region, was passed by the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

I am keenly aware of the over-all fi- 
nancial situation of this country, and I 
am as economy-minded and deeply con- 
cerned about balancing the budget as 
any other Member of this House. My 
voting record bears this out. I believe, 
however, that when the matter of our 
national defense and security is involved, 
this cannot come under the heading of 
needless or wasteful spending. 

The Bureau of Mines urgently needs 
the afore-mentioned experiment station 
in order to carry out its surveys in rela- 
tion to strategic and critical minerals. 
At this crucial time when the defense of 
our country depends so largely upon our 
mineral production, the establishment 
of such a station should be considered 
as a necessity, rather than an expense. 
The University of Nevada, owing to con- 
tinuous expansion, is hard-pressed for 
facilities, and the space now occupied 
by the Bureau of Mines should be put to 
the university’s own use. The land has 
already been given to the Government 
upon which to establish the authorized 
experiment station. From the stand- 
point of national defense and security, 
I strongly urge that the appropriation 
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for this Bureau of Mines experiment 
station be maintained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas) there were—ayes 76, noes 70. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rocrrs of 
Texas and Mr. FENTON. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 97, 
noes 85. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 

For expenses necessary for the manage- 
ment and protection of the areas and facili- 
ties administered by the National Park Serv- 
ice, including protection of lands in process 
of condemnation; and for plans, investiga- 
tions, and studies of the recreational re- 
sources (exclusive of preparation of detail 
plans and working drawings) and archaeo- 
logical values in river basins of the United 
States (except the Missouri River Basin); 
$8,791,000. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GaTHINGS: On 
page 24, line 17 strike out “$8,791,000” and 
insert ‘7,735,000.” 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NorrEt.] 
for doing a magnificent job in bringing 
to light all the pertinent data in connec- 
tion with the Park Service. He ques- 
tioned the witnesses fully and brought 
out all the facts this Congress was 
seeking. 

The appropriation I ask to cut is on 
line 17, page 24, by striking out “$8,791,- 
000” and inserting “$7,735,000.” The 
committee recommended an increase for 
this item, management and and protec- 
tion. The increase is recommended in 
the sum of $616,000 for this item. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1951 the Park 
Service got along with actual expendi- 
tures of $6,860,000 for management and 
protection. My amendment would add 
about $885,000 over what they actually 
spent in the fiscal year 1951. It would 
cut it down more than was added by 
the committee. It would insert the ac- 
tual figure, which was contained in the 
first initial appropriation for 1952. 
They came along later and made a sup- 
plemental appropriation to take care of 
the increased salary load. My amend- 
ment, though, would be the same 
amount as was appropriated by this 
Congress in the Interior appropriation 
bill which was brought here a year ago. 
I am of the opinion that the people in 
America are seeking economy. The 
question has been asked on numerous 
occasions: What is the most important 
question confronting this Nation today? 
Some might answer corruption in gov- 
ernment, some might answer the pre- 
paredness effort on the part of the 
Government. When that question was 
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put to me, I said “Economy in govern- 
ment is the first and paramount con- 
sideration facing this country today.” 
I made a poll of my district in Arkan- 
sas. I asked 20 questions. Among the 
20 questions was this question, No. 9: 
Do you favor cutting President Tru- 
man’s budget for nondefense spending? 

Here is the result: Ninety-four and 
eight-tenths percent answered yes, and 
5.2 percent answered no. That was in 
my particular district. I understand 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] conducted a poll in his district, and 
received several thousand replies. He 
asked the same question, and it was 
overwhelming in the State of Iowa, as 
it was in the State of Arkansas, that we 
should cut down on the expenses of op- 
eration in the Government. I submit 
my amendment is just and proper and 
should be adopted. I hope the commit- 
tee will accept this amendment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the year 1939, 12 or 
13 years ago, the Park Service had un- 
der their supervision 20,000,000 acres and 
8,000 Federal agents. They had 54 dif- 
ferent areas to administcr. In 1951 the 
Park Department had 179—25 more 
areas to administer and supervise. They 
had 23,000,000 acres, an increase of 3,- 
000,000 acres more park land. In 1939, 
15,000,000 visitors went into the parks 
of America. In 1951, 36,000,000 or two 
and one-half times as many people went 
into the parks, in the United States last 
year as compared to the number that 
went there in 1939. In 1939, they had 
8,000 employees to look after the 15,000,- 
000 visitors, and to take care of the parks. 
But, last year when the parks had over 
two and one-half times as many visitors, 
they only had 5,700 employees, which is 
a cut of almost 3,000 employees as com- 
pared to what they had in 1939. We have 
set aside a few dollars to take care of 
fires in the forests and in the parks. We 
do not want them destroyed. We have 
set aside a few dollars, for fire protec- 
tion and to employ some rangers, and as 
I said yesterday to hire some people to 
collect the toll when the visitors come 
in to visit the Parks. Now, it has become 
generally known in the areas around 
the parks what time the man at the gate 
goes on duty, and what time he goes off, 
and that is the time the people go into 
the park, when there is nobody there to 
collect the money. Some of the em- 
ployees have come back at night to work 
without any compensation. This actu- 
ally happened 2 years ago when I went 
to Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. As I 
recall the testimony in the hearings, de- 
partment officials stated that if they 
could receive $150,000 additional for 
personnel service to provide people to 
collect the tolls at the gates, they could 
bring in $400,000. That was a typical 
example of the problem that they are up 
against in not having enough people to 
collect the toll. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank thé gentle- 
man for his contribution. 
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Mr. Chairman, I remember a few years 
ago when I was in Yellowstone Park. 
During the week that I happened to be 
there, several people drowned. I asked 
the ranger why did not you people assist 
in trying to rescue the people who were 
drowned? This is what he told me: 
“Congressman we do not have one row 
boat, let alone a motor boat.” We want 
to cut them today, and we call it econ- 
omy? I do not know how low we can 
get or whether we can get any lower in 
our treatment of America and Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has to say about Yellowstone. 
I happened to be there last year when it 
was necessary for them to lay off a num- 
ber of their employees before the end of 
the season. Irreparable damage was 
done to some of the natural beauty spots 
of the park, damage which cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. It is 
false economy to try to cut down on the 
Bureau at this point. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I may 
say that the revenues for 1953 are esti- 
mated to amount to $3,513,795. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. D’EWART. I know of my own 
personal knowledge, living as I do close 
to Yellowstone Park, that the laying off 
of these men means not only a loss of 
income but costly depredation; it means 
that many of these natural wonders are 
destroyed; stones and fixtures are car- 
ried away with the result that we lose 
instead of gain by this kind of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. And remember, those 
things were put there by God, that is 
the work of God; but we here in this 
hall which is man-made are doing a 
pretty sad job of destroying or permit- 
ting the destruction of these fine works 
in America and its possessions. Cer- 
tainly we have done yeoman work today 
and if we keep it up until the bill is 
passed we certainly shall have done a 
good wrecking job. Just continue on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GarTHINGs) 
there were—ayes 62, noes 76. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF 
PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

For expenses necessary for the operation, 
maintenance, and rehabilitation of roads, 
trails, buildings, utilities, and other physical 
facilities essential to the operation of areas 
administered pursuant to law by the Na- 
tional Park Service, $8,004,000. 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VAN PELT: 
Page 24, line 24, strike out “$8,004,000” and 
insert “$7,600,000.” 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to cut the 
activities back to the 1952 level. It in- 
cludes, however, the third supplemental 
of 1952 to provide for pay increases. 

We all love and are proud of our na- 
tional parks and we want to preserve 
them and their beauty and splendor. Yet 
who can justify increased activity on the 
basis of national defense? 

We all speak of cutting nonessential 
activities at a time when we are in active 
need of all our resources in the defense 
effort, yet here we find the committee 
actually permitting increases where de- 
creases should be imposed. If I accu- 
rately judge the temper of the Congress, 
not only will we cut nonessential func- 
tions this year but we will actually cut 
nonessential activities all along the line 
regardless of the urgency; we simply do 
not have the money and we cannot af- 
ford the risk. 

The extent to which we curtail these 
nonessential items means more imple- 
ments for defense. This little saving will 
buy another airplane to buttress our de- 
fense. Let us have it. Let us stand up 
and support some of the correspondence 
that is going out of here saying we are 
against nondefense expenditures and 
vote for this amendment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 7 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TRIMBLE). Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we just voted on a park 
amendment, and whether we take the 
money away from personnel or anything 
else it is still the park department. It 
is not changed any whether it be Yel- 
lowstone National Park or Glacier Na- 
tional Park or wherever it may be. It is 
still in the park department. 

This year there are 335 additional 
miles of roads and trails being built 
which must be maintained next year. 
There are 36,000,000 people going into 
the national parks every year. They 
have to have something to drive over. 
You cannot dump 36,000,000 people into 
the parks and not furnish them with 
roads or trails on which to drive. Many 
of these roads and trails are not fit to 
drive over at the present time. And cut- 
ting out this money that is set aside for 
maintenance will curtail the work great- 
ly. It would be far better if we would 
cut out the personnel and close up the 
parks than to cut out the funds for 
maintenance on previous investments. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
defeated, as the one just previously voted 
on was defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HIt.] 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, we voted 
on an amendment a moment ago to al- 
low proper administration in our Na- 
tional Park Service. 

May I say just a word about roads, 
trails, and buildings in these parks that 
belong to us? The Congress directs the 
administrating of our National Parks. 

The low-income group, the folks in 
that group who wish to take a few days 
off and drive with their families to the 
mountain areas of this country of ours 
would like to have a road to drive on. 
They cannot pay the high prices and 
the high costs involved in a long trip to 
Florida. They want to take their family 
to the mountains for a day or two or 
three or five days. 

Someone has got to keep these parks 
in shape. Someone has to provide for 
disposal of the waste. Someone has to 
patrol and provide water. Yet here this 
afternoon an amendment is offered to 
cut down the appropriation until the na- 
tional parks cannot be properly admin- 
istered. During the war we had no 
money for trails, we had no money for 
roads and our trails, roads, and the parks 
in general were permitted to deteriorate. 

It is not economy to cut down in re- 
pairs to trails, roads, and the adminis- 
tration of our parks that folks in the 
little-income group use. The park build- 
ings have not had proper repairs dur- 
ing the wartime period. Now we are 
beginning to repair them and get them 
back into proper shape. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Why should they have 
more money than they had last year for 
any activity? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the gentleman 
asks that question. There is a national 
park located on the edge of my own 
county, and there has been an increase 
in the visitors to that park from 360,000 
to over a million. That is the reason 
we are saying to you that the Park Serv- 
ice needs more money. The number of 
visitors increased over 10 percent in just 
l year. That is why we need these roads, 
that is why we need the trails, and that 
is why we need additional assistance to 
keep these parks up. We have the most 
beautiful national parks of any nation in 
the world. Let us keep them in proper 
shape. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Whether or not an 
economical job is being done will be 
shown by the hearings which shows that 
it cost approximately $200 a mile less to 
take care of the national parks, roads, 
and trails than the national average for 
all roads. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to add that we used to have more men 
to operate our parks than we have today. 
As I said, in the national park at 
the edge of my county we had around 
360,000 visitors formerly, whereas last 
year there were over a million; yet we 
have less help to man the park. We have 
fewer rangers in that park now than 
when we had 360,009 visitors. 
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I do hope you will vote down the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Van PELT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 91. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For construction and improvement, with- 
out regard to the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 451), of roads, trails, 
parkways, buildings, utilities, and other 
physical facilities; and the acquisition of 
lands, interests therein, improvements, and 
water rights; to remain available until ex- 
pended, $11,770,000. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GATHINGS: 
Page 25, line 7, strike out “$11,770,000” and 
insert “$9,000,000.” 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has to do with the construc- 
tion program. Some of this construc- 
tion is most significant and important 
and ought to be written into this bill. 

There are two construction projects 
that are national defense in character. 
Those two projects consist of the Suit- 
land Parkway in Maryland, and the 
other is the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway. The Suitland project was not 
included in the recommendation of the 
subcommittee. 

The total cost of those two items, ac- 
cording to the hearings on page 296, is 
$7,400,000. This amendment seeks to 
cut down the appropriation from $11,- 
770,000 to $9,000,000. That would give 
@ considerable amount more than the 
actual defense-construction item. That 
would give the difference between 
$9,000,000 and $7,400,000, or $1,600,000 
additional construction other than na- 
tional-defense construction. 

The committee has disallowed three 
parkway items totaling $980,000, but still 
would allow an increase over 1952 of 
$400,000, providing a total construction 
fund of $11,170,000. 

This amendment does not question the 
merit of any of the proposed construc- 
tion. It is based solely on the premise 
that we are in a financial situation to- 
day which compels deferral of every job 
of new construction that can possibly be 
deferred. 

It should be noted that this appropria- 
tion, like most construction appropria- 
tions, is available until expended. It 
may be noted too from the analysis of 
expenditures on page 268 of the hear- 
ings, that the total expenditures planned 
under this head in 1953, and thus figur- 
ing in our prospective budget deficit, 
is $14,310,885. Of this sum, $6,960,885 
would come from funds which we have 
appropriated in 1952 or earlier years, and 
only $7,350,000 from the money now to 
be appropriated in the 1953 bill. Six 
million dollars would be carried over 
from 1953 into 1954 as unliquidated obli- 
gations, and, frankly, I am constrained 
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to believe that some of this carry-over 
from year to year is really unobligated 
as well as unliquidated or unexpended. 
In any event, so far as congressional 
control of expenditures in 1953 is con- 
cerned, the only ways open to us now to 
insure that expenditures under this head 
in 1953 will not exceed the $14,310,885 
planned in the budget are: First, to 
write a limitation into the bill; or sec- 
ond, to hold the new 1953 appropriation 
figure down to the difference between 
the carry-over and the $14,310,885, or to 
$7,350,000. 

Granted, in this matter of carrying 
over funds from year to year, the Park 
Service item is chicken feed as compared 
with the military, foreign aid, reclama- 
tion, rivers and harbors, and other such 
programs. But surely it is time for the 
Congress to begin the tightening-up 
process. 

This amendment would provide 
$9,000,000 of new money, which added to 
the carry-over of $7,500,000, would make 
$16,500,000 available for obligation or 
expenditure or both in fiscal year 1953. 
On this’ basis, plus the committee’s ex- 
pressed disapproval of three parkways, 
we may hold 1953 expenditures under 
this head at a figure no greater and per- 
haps a bit below the $14,310,885 planned 
in the budget. In these cases, remem- 
ber, true savings are reflected, if at all, 
only in the expenditure figures, not in 
minor cuts in the appropriation. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, the Suitland matter 
has been discussed, and I do not think 
there is any use in usurping the time .of 
the House now. This is in the Parks De- 


partment. I ask you to do the same 
thing you did with the other two amend- 
ments and vote the amendment down. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
Se to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas specifically states which 
projects will be taken out of this amount 
ofmoney. Hespoke of the Suitland. As 
I understand, the Suitland has been dis- 
allowed by the committee. It is not in 
this amount of money. May I ask the 
chairman of the committee if that is 
not a fact? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, that is a fact. 

Mr. FALLON. The number one de- 
fense project that is in the Park Service 
for construction is the completion of the 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway which, 
as I understand, is $6,750,000. That has 
been named by the Defense Department 
as the number one defense highway of 
the country. It is necessary that the 
funds be left in this budget for that in 
order to complete it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Perhaps many of you were not here 
when the authorization was passed by 
the House to complete this highway. 
The highway was started long before I 
came to Congress in 1942, by an agree- 
ment between the State of Maryland and 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government at that time wanted to build 
a defense highway into Ft. Meade. They 
asked the State of Maryland if it would 
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cooperate and pick this highway up at 
Fort Meade and run it north to Balti- 
more city. The highway engineer at that 
time opposed this move but, as I under- 
stand, he was overruled by the highway 
commissioners and they made this agree- 
ment with the Government because they 
wanted to run the highway through pri- 
vately owned property to enhance the 
values of property so that there would 
be more return in tax collections. How- 
ever, instead of that they agreed to pick 
up the Government highway at Jessups, 
Md., and it will be completed to Jessups 
in the fall of this year. If this amount 
of money does not remain in this bill, 
that will throw the Government’s end of 
the highway back maybe two or three 
more years, making the Maryland high- 
way a dead end at Jessups. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It was not my pur- 
pose in offering this amendment to strike 
out the Washington-Baltimore Highway. 
I attempted to make that clear in my 
remarks. 

Mr. FALLON. What I was trying to 
do was make it clear that it was not the 
gentleman’s intention to do that. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The money pro- 
vided for the Washington-Baltimore 
Highway is considerably less than the 
amount of my amendment, $9,000,000. 

Mr. FALLON. That is true. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I take it that it is 
going to be very difficult to obtain steel. 
We ought to cut down on these construc- 
tion items wherever it can be done. 

Mr. FALLON. We have just completed 
hearings in the subcommittee on roads, 
of which I am the chairman, and Manly 
Fleischmann appeared before our com- 
mittee just 10 days ago and told us that 
steel would be pretty nearly normal in 
supply in 1953 in most shapes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. With the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s ruling, we do not 
know what is going to happen with re- 
gard to steel. 

Mr. FALLON. In discussing the funds 
for this highway, we must remember 
that it is necessary to build 14 bridges, of 
which 6 are under construction now. 
We went into that phase of it before the 
amount of money was recommended 
through the Bureau of the Budget, and 
we were assured that this highway is the 
No. 1 defense highway. If there is any 
possibility of getting steel, this project 
will get it first. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman men- 
tioned that the road runs to Fort Meade, 
but later he said something about Jes- 
sups. I think the gentleman ought to 
explain to the House the difference be- 
tween the two. 

Mr. FALLON. There is an overpass 
at Jessups which goes into Fort Meade. 
It runs partly through Fort Meade in 
some places, but the limited access to the 
road makes the intersection Jessups, Md. 

Mr. DONDERO. The road runs now 
to Fort Meade and stops at a dead end? 
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Mr. FALLON. It will be completed 
this fall, and it will be a dead-end road 
from Baltimore to Fort Meade, with no 
access to it at Fort Meade from Wash- 
ington, so it is necessary that we do 
everything to expedite this project to get 
it completed at the earliest possible time, 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
doing a splendid job of representing his 
district. May I say, though, that what 
Iam attempting to do is cut down excess 
construction that ought to be delayed. 
Those projects could be delayed. 

Mr. FALLON. I am not here repre- 
senting my district or the State of Mary- 
land; I am here as chairman of the 
House Committee on Roads, and I want 
to see that all obligations of the Govern- 
ment are carried out in all States of the 
Union, just as we do in our Federal aid 
to highways bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Kirwan) 
there were—ayes 72, noes 81. 

Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GATHINGS 
and Mr. Jackson of Washington. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
91, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 

For expenses necessary for conservation, 
management, protection, and utilization of 
fish and wildlife resources, and for the per- 
formance of other authorized functions re- 
lated to such resources; Operation of the in- 
dustrial properties within the Crab Orchard 
National Wildlife Refuge (61 Stat. 1770); 
maintenance of the herd of long-horned cat- 
tle on the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge; purchase or rent of land, and func- 
tions related to wildlife management in Cali- 
fornia (16 U.S. C. 695-695c); and not to ex- 
ceed $30,000 for payment, in the discretion 
of the Secretary, for information or evidence 
concerning violations of laws administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service; $7,292,000; 
and in addition, there are appropriated 
amounts equal to 25 percent of the proceeds 
covered into the Treasury during the next 
preceding fiscal year from the sale of seal- 
skins and other products, to remain avail- 
able for expenditure during the current and 
next succeeding fiscal years for management 
and investigation of fish and wildlife re- 
sources of Alaska, including construction. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: On page 
26, line 15, change the period to a colon 
and insert after the colon the following: 
“Provided, That expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1953 under the permanent and indefinite 
appropriation for Federal aid in wildlife 
restoration shall not exceed $10,000,000.” 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, Iam unwil- 
ling to put myself in the attitude of re- 
sorting to sharp practice in order to ef- 
fectuate the purpose of the amendment 
which I have offered for the purpose of 
intending to call the attention of the 
House to a subject upon which there 
should be legislation. 
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The amendment which I have offered 
is clearly subject to a point of order as 
being legislation on an appropriation 
bill. I raise the point of order and I 
concede that it is good. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the Recorp at this point and that my re- 
marks thereon be likewise included. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is designed to reduce the 1953 ex- 
penditure budget by $7,000,000. This 
permanent indefinite appropriation, as 
in the case of many other similar items, 
does not appear in the bill. Strangely 
enough it is not mentioned in the hear- 
ings. It is included, as a one-line entry, 
in the tabulation on page 29 of the re- 
port. And yet it involves, or will in- 
volve unless this amendment is adopted, 
a greater total expenditure of Federal 
funds in 1953, than all the other items in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service combined. 

Under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration Act of 1937 (16 U. S. C. 669- 
669j) assistance is given the States, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands by the permanent appropriation 
of the tax revenues from firearm, shell 
and cartridge manufacture, such reve- 
nues being set aside in the Treasury in a 
special fund known as the Federal Aid 
to Wildlife Restoration Fund, and dis- 
tributed by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
under a formula prescribed in the cited 
act and tied to land and water area and 
numbers of hunting licenses issued in 
each State and Territory. If the funds 
apportioned are not used by the State 
within a year following that for which 
the apportionment is made, the unused 
balances become available for enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Act. 

The appropriation has exceeded $10,- 
000,000 for many years, a fact which it 
is well to have in mind when we hear 
those anxious to increase the other Fish 
and Wildlife Service appropriations de- 
plore the lack of funds under which this 
Service is said to labor. 

This fund is used for construction in 
connection with wildlife projects, for 
wildlife research, and for administration 
and management of wildlife resources. 
In other words it exactly parallels and 
covers the same functions in the States 
and Territories as are provided for direct 
expenditure by the Federal Bureau 
through the four regular annual appro- 
priations in this bill, and practically dou- 
bles them. 

In the analysis of expenditures from 
this appropriation, which appears on 
pages 815 and 816 of the 1953 budget, it 
is noted that the planned expenditures 
for 1953 amount to $17,000,000, as com- 
pared with $15,000,000 in 1952 and $8,- 
501,830 in 1951. 

In every section of our country ex- 
cepting perhaps Alaska, splendid prog- 
ress has been made and is being made 
in building up and managing wisely our 
tremendously valuable wildlife resource. 
The earmarking of a portion of our tax 
revenues end permanently appropriating 
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that money for this special purpose was 
a mistake. The needs in this field as 
in every other field of Federal Govern- 
ment activity should be specifically pre- 
sented, reviewed, and financed through 
annual appropriations. 

We cannot wipe out the permanent 
a-propriation by action on this appro- 
priation bill. That would clearly be 
legislating. But we can through this bill 
control and limit the expenditures for 
1953. The amendment is certainly ger- 
mane to the subject of the bill, it re- 
t.enches expenditures, and is amply 
warranted by the so-called Holman rule. 
It seeks only to hold expenditures at a 
point 25 percent above the 1951 level, 
and will surely not interfere with con- 
tinuation of an effective program. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia withdraw his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COX. I withdraw the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 

For construction of roads, tramways, bulld- 
ings, ferries, bridges, and trails, including 
surveys and plans for new road construction; 
acquisition of lands or interests in lands by 
purchase, donation, condemnation, or other- 
wise; and purchase of not to exceed two pas- 
senger motor vehicle; to remain available 
until expended; $17,000,000. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the trust territory of the Pacific islands 
is composed of 96 islands and atolls 
which are spread over 3,000,000 square 
miles of the western Pacific Ocean north 
of the equator, although their combined 
land area is less than 700 square miles. 
From 1914 until 1944 the islands, the 
Marianas except Guam, the Marshalls 
and the Carolines, were under the con- 
trol of Japan, which took them from the 
Germans eariy in the First World War. 
After that war, Japan administered the 
islands under a League of Nations man- 
date. In the years immediately prior to 
World War II, the Japanese fortified the 
islands, and they served as bases for 
Japan during the war, until they were 
captured by United States forces. The 
strategic importance of the islands, as 
far as United States interests are con- 
cerned, became apparent during the war 
and after it, not only because of their 
proximity to Guam and the shield they 
provide for American Samoa and Ha- 
waii, but also as a bulwark in the de- 
fense against Communist aggression in 
the Orient. 

The basis for present United States 
administration of the trust territory is 
the trusteeship agreement, which be- 
came effective on July 18, 1947. By 
agreement with the Security Council of 
the United Nations, the United States 
undertook to be the administering au- 
thority of the territory. The agreement 
was brought into effect when the Con- 
gress by joint resolution authorized the 
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President to approve it. Under the 
agreement the United States, as admin- 
istering authority, has full powers of ad- 
ministration, legislation, and jurisdiction 
over the territory. Among the obliga- 
tions which our Government assumed 
under the agreement are the following: 
To foster the development of political 
institutions, including giving the inhabi- 
tants an increasing share in administra- 
tive services and giving due recognition 
to their customs in providing a system of 
law for the territory; to promote the 
economic advancement and self-suffi- 
ciency of the inhabitants; to improve 
means of transportation and commu- 
nication; to promote the social and edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants, 
including the establishment of a general 
system of elementary education. 

On the same day that the trusteeship 
agreement was approved, the President 
issued an executive order terminating 
military government in the trust terri- 
tory and directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to carry out on an interim basis 
the obligations of the United States as 
administering authority. The order de- 
clared that it was to remain effective 
until designation was made of the de- 
partment or agency which was to have 
permanent responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the trust territory. The trust 
territory remained under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Navy Department until the 
President transferred responsibility, on 
a permanent basis, to the Secretary of 
the Interior by executive order effective 
July 1, 1951. 

In the period of naval administration 
a government was set up in the trust 
territory under a series of so-called in- 
terim regulations issued by the Naval 
High Commissioner of the trust terri- 
tory, appointed by the President and re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Various executive departments of the 
government were set up, a judicial sys- 
tem was established, and action was 
taken generally to fulfill the United 
States responsibilities under the trustee- 
ship agreement. In each of these years, 
the Navy Department went to the Con- 
gress for funds for the administration of 
the trust territory, and was given funds 
each year. The Navy also used funds 
appropriated to various bureaus of the 
Navy Department to support civil gov- 
ernment services in the trust territory. 
In 1950, the Navy Department spent 
more than $7,000,000 in Federal funds 
for administration of the territory, ex- 
clusive of defense activities and con- 
struction. Far less was appropriated for 
Interior’s administration of the area in 
fiscal 1952 and now for fiscal 1953 the 
committee has recommended approval of 
only $4,876,500 of a request for $10,173,- 
$04 which included over $3,000,000 for 
permanent construction. The commit- 
tee not only severely cut the depart- 
ment’s appropriation request for the 
trust territory but also included lan- 
guage in the bill which would make it 
almost impossible for the government to 
function. 

At the time the President announced 
that he was placing responsibility for the 
territory in the Secretary of the Navy, he 
indicated that the interested executive 
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departments, State, Interior, and Navy, 
would be working on proposed organic 
legislation for the trust territory for 
submission to the Congress. Draft or- 
ganic legislation was submitted to the 
Eightieth Congress, but no action was 
taken on it. It was resubmitted to the 
Senate during the current Congress, but 
has not yet been acted upon. In the 
meantime, the responsibility of the 
United States for administration of the 
trust territory continues, and the 
United States must report to the trus- 
teeship council annually on the manner 
in which it is discharging its responsi- 
bilities. 

Since jurisdiction over the area was 
transferred to the Department of the 
Interior, that Department has been sub- 
mitting budget requests for administra- 
tion. Its budgets have consistently been 
below the amounts spent by the Navy 
Department. The trust territory gov- 
ernment under Navy as well-as Interior 
administration has relied on Federal 
funds to supplement local sources of rev- 
enue -in the trust territory itself, which 
are available for local government pur- 
poses. For example, in 1951 a local in- 
ternal-revenue tax brought in $46,486, a 
copra-processing tax brought in $186,000, 
and there was revenue from rental of 
lands and facilities, fines and court fees 
and other sources, so that the total of 
local revenues for the fiscal year 1951 
was $346,326.72. 

The Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act for 1953, as reported by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, would require 
that all these, and any other receipts 
from operation of the trust territory, in- 
cluding receipts from operation of the 
trust territory, including receipts of all 
agencies or instrumentalities established 
or utilized by the trust territory or by 
other agencies or instrumentalities of 
the United States in administering the 
territory shall be paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. Such a pro- 
vision would have several undesirable ef- 
fects. For the fiscal year 1953, for ex- 
ample, the Interior budget request was 
based on the assumption that local rev- 
enues would be available for expenditure, 
the provision would reduce total funds 
for territorial a“ministration to such an 
extent that it would be virtually impos- 
sible for the United States, acting 
through the Interior Department, to car- 
ry out the obligations under the trustee- 
ship agreement. If such a provision 
were retained for future fiscal years, it 
would take away the incentive of the 
territorial government and local com- 
munities to develop sources of revenue 
and would both make the territory more 
dependent upon Federal funds and 
thwart the development of self-govern- 
ment. It would prevent the operation of 
revolving fund credit and other activi- 
ties established with local funds. It 
would jeopardize the status of certain 
funds for which the government of the 
trust territory acts as trustee for the in- 
habitants of the territory and others 
which the United States has reported to 
the United Nations as being set aside 
for economic development purposes. Be- 
sides, since the territory is neither a pos- 
session of the United States nor subject 
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to the sovereignty of the United States, 
there is grave question whether income 
from public lands of the territory can 
appropriately be deposited in the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Finally, the United States 
would be subject to severe criticism in 
the United Nations for a method of 
financing which would require taxes 
which these dependent peoples pay to be 
deposited to the Federal Treasury. 

The bill would also require that re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the trust 
territory and of the agencies or instru- 
mentalities established or utilized by it 
or by other agencies or instrumentalities 
of the United States in administering 
the trust territory shall be subject to all 
laws relating generally to the budget- 
ing, receipt, custody, and application of 
public moneys. The bill would further 
require the financial transactions of the 
trust territory and these agencies and 
instrumentalities to be audited by the 
General Accounting Office. There is no 
objection to the latter provision. In fact, 
I am informed that the Department of 
the Interior has already made arrange- 
ments for such audits to be undertaken. 
But there is serious practical objection 
to subjecting the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the trust territory and its in- 
strumentalities to the Federal laws ap- 
plicable to public moneys, which were 
not designed for application to the trust 
territory. For example, among the re- 
ceipts and expenditures which presum- 
ably would be subject to the application 
of these Federal laws would be the pro- 
ceeds of the head taxes levied by munici- 
palities on adult males. This revenue is 
now locally administered and used to pay 
the cost of local government, including 
salaries of the elementary school teach- 
ers in the municipalities. It would 
clearly be costly and cumbersome to 
apply to these revenues Federal laws and 
accounting practices. It is noteworthy 
that the present accounting and fiscal 
system in the trust territory has been 
developed with the assistance and ap- 
proval of the General Accounting Office. 
This should be sufficient guarantee of the 
orderliness of financial procedures in the 
trust territory. 

The bill also includes a proviso that 
no part of any appropriation in the act 
shall be used in the administration of 
the trust territory for any purpose not 
authorized by law. It is not entirely 
clear from the report of the committee 
whether it was intended that this restric- 
tion be limited to requests for additional 
funds, or whether it was intended to ap- 
ply to the appropriation made by the 
bil. The language would certainly 
seem to apply to the appropriation made 
by the bill. It appears from the com- 
mittee report that the authority of law 
which it had in mind was organic legis- 
lation. Thus the bill would seem to be 
providing that until organic legislation 
was enacted, no Federal funds could be 
spent in the administration of the trust 
territory. This would result in a com- 
plete violation of our obligations under 
the trusteeship agreement, and would 
mean complete chaos in the trust terri- 
tory. I suggest that it is a wholly in- 
appropriate and unwise provision, since 
it renders the act of appropriation 
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meaningless. As I have already stated, 
organic legislation is pending before the 
Senate. I understand that the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Department of 
State, which cooperated in drafting the 
legislation, are entirely willing and anx- 
ious that organic legislation be enacted 
for the trust territory. I suggest that 
it would be wrong to hamper so seriously 
the administration of the trust terri- 
tory by including the proviso in the bill. 
It would be an extremely difficult pro- 
vision to explain before the United Na- 
tions, since in effect it says that an ap- 
propriation made to carry out an inter- 
national obligation may not be spent 
until the Congress enacts certain other 
legislation pending before it but not yet 
acted upon. Admitting that organic 
legislation is desirable and that every- 
thing possible should be done to speed 
its enactment, administration of the 
trust territory should not and cannot 
be halted pending its enactment. 

I hope that before the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act of 1953 be- 
comes law, the Congress will have taken 
action to remove from the bill the handi- 
caps to the administration of civil gov- 
ernment in the trust territory to which I 
have referred so that the business of 
government in the trust territory may 
proceed in an orderly fashion consistent 
with our responsibilities under the trus- 
teeship agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TiTLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act, or of the funds available 
for expenditure by any corporation included 
in this act, shall be used to pay the salary 
or wages of any person who engages in a 
strike against the Government of the United 
States or who is a member of an organiza- 
tion of Government employees that asserts 
the right to strike against the Government 
of the United States, or who advocates, or is 
a member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence: Provided, 
That for the purposes hereof an affidavit 
shall be considered prima facie evidence that 
the person making the affidavit has not 
contrary to the provisions of this section 
engaged in a strike against the Government 
of the United States, is not a member of 
an organization of Government employees 
that asserts the right to strike against the 
Government or the United States, or that 
such person does not advocate, and is not 
a member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence: Provided 
further, That any person who engages in a 
strike against the Government of the United 
States or who is a member of an organi- 
zation of Government employees that asserts 
the right to strike against the Government 
of the United States, or who advocates, or 
who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence, 
and accepts employment the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropriation 
or fund contained in this act shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned fcr 
not more than one year, or both: Provided 
further, That the above penalty clause shall 
be in addition to, and not in substitution 
for, any other provisions of existing law: 
Provided further, That in cases of emergency, 
caused by fire, flood, storm, act of God, or 
sabotage, persons may be employed for pe- 
riods of not more than 60 days and be paid 
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salaires and wages without the necessity of 
inquiring into their membership in any or- 
ganization. 


Mr. MEADER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEApER: Page 
38, after line 23, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 302. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used for pub- 
licity or propaganda purposes not heretofore 
authorized by the Congress.” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the same provision which was included in 
this bill a year ago. It was offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

It might be cf interest to the House 
to realize that when this bill became law, 
chapter 375 of Public Law 136, on August 
31, 1951, this provision which the House 
had adopted by an overwhelming vote 
was deleted in conference and therefore 
is not part of the law. 

Why that should be so with respect to 
the Interior Department and yet remain 
in the law with respect to the independ- 
ent offices, Treasury-Federal Security, 
and other appropriation bills I cannot 
understand. 

Furthermore, I point out that a bill 
which was acted on within the last few 
days, H. R. 7151, contained the exact 
language of my amendment as section 
702 of that bill as reported from the 
committee. 

If there is any department of Govern- 
ment that needs to be curbed so far as 
publicity and propaganda activities are 
concerned, I submit it is the Department 
of the Interior, and particularly the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Probably the reason it 
was deleted is because the head of the 
Bureau of Reclamation is not an engi- 
neer; he is a publicity man. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his contri- 
bution. 

I want to point out that in the Eight- 
ieth Congress the Harness committee de- 
voted a great deal of attention to pub- 
licity and propaganda activities in the 
executive branch of the Government, 
particularly the Bureau of Reclamation. 
I remind the House of language con- 
tained in the report filed in connection 
with that matter, House Report 2474, 
referring to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
as follows: 

It is the opinion of our committee that the 
Bureau has deliberately and willfully gone 
beyond its proper and lawful public infor- 
mation function. It has expended unde- 
termined sums in propaganda designed to 
generate public approval of official policies. 
It has disseminated material craftily plan- 
ned to smear and discredit its critics and to 
undermine the influence of Members of Con- 
gress who, in the performance of their duty, 
would expose questionable practices of the 
Bureau. 


There is a great deal more language in 
that report of the same order. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that a present Member of Congress 
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from Ohio [Mr. Bow] was the very able 
counsel to that committee. 

I do not think it should be necessary 
to discuss this matter at greater length, 
but I do want to point out that the House 
of Representatives has frequently adopt- 
ed this policy, that it belongs in this bill 
and it belongs in there to stay. I hope 
that when the conferees consider this 
measure, if the Senate again sees fit to 
delete this provision, the House con- 
ferees will insist that it stay in the bill 
and let it become a part of the law. 

Departments and agencies may go 
ahead with their propaganda and pay no 
attention to this prohibition, but at the 
same time it should be announced as the 
policy of the Congress. Some day we may 
get an investigative staff which will fol- 
low these activities and pin-point these 
people who are in there doing nothing 
but propaganda work and cut out their 
salaries altogether. ; 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the 
committee has taken the only sound po- 
sition that can be taken regarding de- 
creasing the expenses of the Interior De- 
partment. Why doI say that? We have 
reduced this bill tremendously. We have 
reduced it 21 percent under the budget 
estimate. We even reduced it under 
what they had during the current year. 
Now, there is some limit to reductions. 

Getting down to the matter of propa- 
ganda, may I say that the trouble, Mr. 
Chairman, is the definition of “propa- 
ganda.” Do you want to prohibit the 
Reclamation Service, we will say, from 
issuing investigation reports on reclama- 
tion projects? Do you desire to prohibit 
the Indian Service from issuing reports 
on various and sundry recommenda- 
tions? Do you desire the elimination 
of reports in connection with construc- 
tion activities of the Interor Depart- 
ment? 

What is propaganda? There is no 
clear definition. The only way we can 
do the job intelligently is to do it like 
this committee has tried to do and that 
is by actually reducing the amount of 
money given them so that they will not 
have any more than a bare minimum 
amount of money to expend. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the commit- 
tee has done a good job and I trust you 
will defeat the pending amendment. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to remind you 
that a few weeks ago I listed for the first 
time all of the employees of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in California. At that time, 
I told you that there were about as many 
permanent employees for the Bureau of 
Reclamation in California as there are 
employees for all of the cities of Stock- 
ton, Madera, Merced, Fresno, Visalia, 
Tulare, and Bakersfield combined. They 
do not build canals. They do not build 
dams. They make studies and recom- 
mendations and call for bids from pri- 
vate industry to do that building. 

In my previous remarks, I called at- 
tention to the fact that the Central 
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Valley project was originally authorized 
15 years ago at a total estimated cost of 
$170,000,000. I listed the names and sal- 
aries of the Bureau of Reclamation. For 
those permanent employees, we are now 
paying salaries at the rate of about $1990,- 
000,000 for every 15 years. It will take 
at least two generations to pay off the 
Central Valley project, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation intends to stay there in 
California. 

The pending amendment prohibits the 
use of the funds under consideration for 
propaganda purposes. It is a good 
amendment. - 

During debate of the appropriation 
bill last week and now in this debate, we 
hear it said that we should consider 
these subjects item by item. That too is 
good propaganda for the galleries and 
the press. However, unless you bring us 
the facts from the administrative agen- 
cies, and, unless we can rely upon the 
veracity and integrity of those agen- 
cies, most Members of Congress are pow- 
erless to vote with confidence and a feel- 
ing of understanding on appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. Chairiaan, there are 2,500,000 Fed- 
eral employees. If we had a typewritten 
list of those employees and their individ- 
ual salaries, listed at the rate of 24 per 
inch, the list would reach about 16 miles. 
If the Army personnel were added, it 
would reach over 30 miles. If this Gov- 
ernment is to spend through the budget 
and contract authorizations, the sum of 
$100,000,000,000 and the individual ex- 
penditures averaged $10, a line item 
budget would reach 670 miles. If the 
individual Congressman were to read 
those items, he would have to put those 
lines end to end. That would give us a 
line of vision that would have to he 
traveled with understanding and com- 
prehension for the distance of about 
135,000 miles. 

I realize that that is only 20 years 
travel by a team of horses and that it 
is only 200 hours of steady flight by jet 
aircraft at the speed of sound. 

I realize that those who have hereto- 
fore tolerated the usurpation and dele- 
gation of congressional powers, and who 
are now supporting the administration’s 
proposals before the House with profound 
statements of understanding and knowl- 
edge of the subject, have looked at this 
budget item by item and line by line. 
Because of my great respect for these 
gentlemen and their parternalistic ad- 
missions of understanding, I am willing 
to admit that they might spend 1 hour 
a day for 200 days per year and with 
each annual recurring proposal of the 
administration travel that 135,000 miles 
with complete knowledge and under- 
standing. However, Mr. Chairman, I 
must admit that I do not have that 
capacity. While I might stand on 
Mount Whitney on a clear day and look 
out over the California taxpayers to a 
circumfercnce on a 50-mile radius and 
while spinning on my heels view a reas- 
onable portion of that line of vision for 
1 day, I would not be able to grasp the 
detail that comes with regimentation, 
centralized Federal Government and 
rules for our people by Executive decrees, 
as typewritten on the circumference. 
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While we may have those of far 
greater capacity than others in this 
House in considering the budget in con- 
templation of legislative action, we must 
take the action that is possible through 
the average capacity of our member- 
ship. The only action on the pending 
budget preposals by which we can con- 
trol the executive department, gone mad 
with spending for political purposes, 
must be somewhat arbitrary. The pend- 
ing amendment says that these funds 
now under consideration shall not be 
used for propaganda and publicity pur- 
poses. That is a statement of policy 
that I believe to be sound. While I do 
not know how many Bureau of Reclama- 
tion employees in California are propa- 
ganda and publicity experts, such lan- 
guage would tend to limit their activ- 
ities and expenditures. If such activities 
are not curtailed, the person or persons 
responsible could then be called before 
& proper tribunal to answer charges. 
Those who heard the case or cases and 
whose responsibility it was to render 
judgment would determine whether or 
not. the law had been contravened. It 
is true that such judgments would be 
personal and applied to the employees 
of our Government, who are responsible 
to the administration desiring propa- 
ganda and publicity for political pur- 
poses and additional Executive powers. 
However, I see no other recourse or 
effective action that the Congress can 
take. I, therefore, believe that each and 
every Member of this Congress who does 
not have the power of vision capable of 
travelling at the rate of speed of sound, 
with mental understanding and compre- 
hension, must support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentie- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEApER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. NorreE.t) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 76. 

So the amendment was agreed. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
38, after line 23 insert a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“No part of any appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any incumbent 
appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1952: Provided, 
That this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
department; 

“(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

“(d) to positions the personnel of which 
are engaged in health and safety, law en- 
forcement, soil and moisture, activities in 
the field, exclusive of administrative per- 
sonnel; 

“(e) to seasonal and casual workers; 

“(f) to employees of the Bureau of Mines; 

“(g) to employees of the Geological Sur- 


vey; 
“(h) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, and 


«Provided further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
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has been reduced to 90 percent of the total 
provided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 90 percent shall be- 
come a ceiling for employment during the 
fiscal year 1953, and if exceeded at any time 
during fiscal year 1953 this provision shall 
again become operative.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering this amendment to the bill irre- 
spective of the fact that the committee 
dia cut 21 percent from the budget re- 
quest on the over-all amount. The fact 
remains, however, that the budget did 
call for about 6,000 more employees than 
the Congress allowed in the 1952 appro- 
priation bill. The committee cut almost 
all the 6,000 employees from the budget 
request, but if this bill is not amended 
by the amendment I have offered, there 
will stil! be more people on the payroll 
of the Interior Department in fiscal 1953 
than Congress allowed in fiscal 1952 by 
about 300 employees. 

As you will note, this amendment is 
almost identical to the amendment 
which became law last year for fiscal 
year 1952 and is now in effect. I have 
exempted the employees of the Bureau 
of Mines and the employees of the Geo- 
logical Survey for the very good reason 
that those two Bureaus are busily en- 
gaged in matters vital to our defense pro- 
gram; also because of the fact that the 
heads of those Bureaus are men in whom 
the committee has complete confidence. 

I want to explain one or two things 
in the bill which have given certain 
branches of the Department some con- 
cern. They have asked me why I did not 
exempt employees of operation and 
maintenance in the amendment. My 
amendment exempts employees in all 
activities in the field. Under this amend- 
ment the National Park Service, for in- 
stance, is permitted to fill all vacancies 
which occur in their police force, and by 
exempting the seasonal and casual work- 
ers my amendment places no restriction . 
whatsoever on extra personnel needed 
for temporary employment, such as are 
needed in the case of forest fires and 
fioods on the field level, exclusive of ad- 
ministrative personnel. By exempting 
activities in the field, in all branches of 
the Interior Department where mainte- 
nance and operating personnel are em- 
ployed, the employees are exempt from 
the provisions of this amendment, ex- 
clusive of administrative personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, you will note that my 
amendment states: 

Provided further, That, when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 90 percent of the total 
provided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply— 


And so forth. In round numbers there 
are now 57,000 employees provided for 
in this bill. Five thousand dollars is 
about the average cost of each employee 
when you figure in travel pay, per diem 
pay, leave pay, office rental, office equip- 
ment, and all other items. Five thou- 
sand dollars times 57,000 is $285,000,000, 
which is over half the amount allowed py 
the committee in thi= Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill now before you. 
How does that sirike you, my colleagues 
of the House? 
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My amendment, if made law, will ef- 
fect a saving of about $20,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1953, by the simple, painless method 
of now filling a part of the vacancies 
as they occur. Percentagewise this 
would make another 4-percent reduction 
added to the 21-percent committee cut, 
making a total cut below the budget re- 
quest of 25 percent. i am sure a great 
majority of the taxpayers of America 
will like it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this amendment, 
and all amendments thereto, close in 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I object as I would like to 
have 5 minutes to speak on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
important to consider the tremendous 
number of employees in the Department 
of the Interior, and that all we have 
allowed is an increase of 319 over the 
number that have been there for years 
and years. Today cuts have been made 
in this bill, which will probably take 
some employees off, but I do say this 
with all the sincerity that I can muster, 
that if this amendment passes, and I like 
the gentleman who offered the amend- 
ment, this will probably create in the 
Interior Department an agency which 
will require more men in it than any one 
of the agencies that they have cut. You 
cannot set up any bookkeeping system 
in any firm, I do not care if it is in 
United States Steel or in General Mo- 
tors, whether they have 60,000 people 
or 54,000 people employed there, where 
you would have to go in every day and 
see who has left the service, and whom 
you are going to put on, and see what 
the situation is. Oh yes, pass this and 
you will be creating one of the best 
agencies of all to put people to work. 
This will result in employing more peo- 
ple than what you are saving in all the 
cuts you have made on this bill today. 
There is no way around that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN., I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that anyone who can take 
3 from 4 and leave 1, can administer this 
without any additional help, and in fact, 
it will require a lot less people to figure 
out what 54,000 people need, or are 
thinking about, than it will require to 
figure out what 60,000 people need or 
are thinking about, and you will have 
6,000 less people figuring out ways and 
means to spend the people’s money. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is very simple the 
way you put it. 
ate: JENSEN. That is all there is 

it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If one fellow was up 
in Anchorage, Alaska, he would certainly 
have to do a lot of communicating with 
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somebody down here who has the chalk 
who is going to take the 3 from the 4. 

Mr. JENSEN. My amendment per- 
mits the Department of the Interior to 
transfer between their different agencies 
as they see fit. It takes no one off the 
pay roll. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Iam not talking about 
taking anybody off the payroll. I am 
talking about putting them on the pay- 
roll. I again tell you that with 54,000 
people you will have to go over the bal- 
ance sheets on employment and see who 
can be promoted every day and every- 
thing like that. You are not just going 
to do that by telephone or television or 
something. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, the best an- 
swer to my friend’s argument is that 
many department heads have told me 
that my amendment is working very well 
for their department, and they are for it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Iam not denying that 
or talking about the gentleman’s amend- 
ment along that line. Iam talking about 
the people that you are going to put to 
work. That is what I am talking about. 
There will be more people going to work 
under this amendment than you have 
cut out of the bill today. You are not 
going to check on 54,000 employees, and 
have 25 percent of them walk off the 
payroll without some fine bookkeeping. 
You are going to have to see who is en- 
titled to get the job, and whom you are 
going to hire next. 

Mr. JENSEN. The best answer to 
that is that that is what they are doing, 
and it is working very nicely. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is what they are 
doing now. 

Mr. JENSEN. And it is not requiring 
any additional personnel. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
has already been cut, and employees will 
be laid off as a result. This amendment 
would result in the effect that I have 
pointed out, and I hope that the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor 
of the adoption of this amendment. I 
think it is the easiest, the most effective, 
and the least painful method of reduc- 
ing overstaffing in our Government to- 
day. Unquestionably, our executive de- 
partments and agencies are overstaffed 
today. In that connection, I would like 
to read to the committee parts of a let- 
ter I received from Hon. Lindsay War- 
ren, Comptroller General of the United 
States, and which was written to me on 
February 27, 1952, as chairman of your 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service. The letter reads in part as 
follows: 

I think we have proved here in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in the past 5 or 6 
years that it is possible to reduce the size 
of this office, and still do a better job. In 
April 1946 the General Accounting Office 
had 14,904 employees. On January 15, 1952, 
it had 6,773. 

For the fiscal year 1953 our budget esti- 
mates are based on 6,560 employees, taking 
into account the reductions already planned 
and initially ordered. Thus, the reduction 
in the last six years is over 7,500 employees, 
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exclusive of 779 employees transferred to the 
Post Office Department in 1950. 

This reduction has been accomplished by 
constant review and improvement of our 
procedures and by use of the new authority 
granted in recent legislation by the Congress. 
As shown by the record, the current reduc- 
tion is the latest in a series which the Office 
has gone through without any mandate from 
the Congress except the tacit one, always 
before me, that if the General Accounting 
Office is to be in a position to criticize other 
agencies for overstaffing it must be above 
criticism on that point in its own operations. 


The letter goes on further to state: 

Having gone through a period of voluntary 
contraction, I can testify that reducing pains 
can be as bad as growing pains. I have often 
said that there is not an agency in the Gov- 
ernment that cannot reduce its personnel if 
it wants to do so and has the courage to go 
through with it. I know this is more easily 
said than done. I had an agency head tell 
me last year, “I know I have got too many 
people. But I wouldn’t go through what you 
have gone through for anything in the book.” 


I think this is the most convincing 
statement that can be made in support 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. I wish 
we had more men in the Federal service 
today of the courage, fortitude, and abil- 
ity of our former able colleague, our 
Comptroller General, Lindsay C. Warren, 
who is such a capable, efficient, courage- 
ous administrator and who is leading the 
way in retrenchment and personnel re- 
duction and at the same time increasing 
the efficient operations of the General 
Accounting Office. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for debate 
has expired but the Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor to the 
amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: After 
subsection (h) of the Jensen amendment 
insert: 

“(i) Employees of the management, pro- 
tection, maintenance, and rehabilitation of 
physical facilities of the National Park 
Service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Kirwan) there 
were—ayes 118, noes 83. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded reading the bill. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that’ the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7176) making appropriations for the De- 
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partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for a separate vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rogers], page 21, line 23, 
whereby the committee reduced the ap- 
propriation of the Bureau of Mines 
$816,800 in the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them engross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas: Page 21, line 23, strike out “$18,816,- 
800” and insert “$18,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. EBERHARTER) 
there were—ayes 121, noes 105. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 192, nays 164, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 75, as follows: 

[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—192 


Colmer 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Crumpacker 
Andersen, Cunningham 

H. Carl Curtis, Mo. 
Anderson, Calif.Curtis, Nebr. 
Andresen, Dague 

August H. Davis, Ga. 
Andrews Davis, Wis. 
Angell Denny 
Armstrong Devereux 
Auchincloss Dolliver 
Ayres Dondero 
Bakewell Donovan 
Barden Doughton 
Bates, Mass. Elston 
Beamer Fisher 
Beckworth Ford 
Belcher Forrester 
Bender Frazier 
Bennett, Fla. Gamble 
Betts Gary 
Blackney Gathings 
Boggs, Del. Goodwin 
Bolton Graham 
Bonner Grant 
Gross 


Aandehl 
Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Il. 
Allen, La. 


Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Hope 
Hull 
Hunter 
Ikard 
Jackson, Calif. 
. Jarman 
Jenison 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keating 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Lantaff 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lovre 
Lucas 
Lyle 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
’ McMillan 
Edwin Arthur McMullen 
Hall, McVey 
Leonard W. Mack, Wash. 
Halleck Mahon 
Harden Marshall 
Harris Mason 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hillings 


Bow 
Bramblett 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Burleson 
Burton 
Busbey 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrnes 
Case 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, N. ¥. 


Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Morton 
Mumma 


Murray, Tenn. 
Nicholson 
O’Hara 


Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Poage 
Prouty 
Radwan 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reece, Tenn, 
Rees, Kans. 
Ribicoff 
Riehlman 
Robeson 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Aspinall 
Bailey 

Baker 

Baring 

Bates, Ky. 
Bennett, Mich. 


Berry 
Bishop 
Blatnik 
Boggs, La. 
Bolling ° 
Bosone 
Bray 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga, 
Buckley 
Budge 
Burdick 
Burnside 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Crosser 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Deane 
DeGraffenried 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 
D’Ewart 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Engle 
Falion 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fine 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Fugate 
Pulton 


Ross 

Sadlak 
Schenck 
Schwabe 
Scott, Hardie 


Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, Tl. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Taber 
Talle 
Teague 


NAYS—164 


Furcolo 
Garmatz 
George 
Golden 
Gordon 
Gore 
Granahan 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Heffernan 
Heller 
Hill 
Holmes 
Horan 
Howell 
Irving 
Jackson, Wash. 
James 
Javits 
Jenkins 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kearns 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
King, Calif. 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
Lesinski 
Lind 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McGrath 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 
Mansfield 
Martin, Iowa 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morris 
Morrison 
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Thomas 

Thompson, 
Mich. 

Thompson, Tex. 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Van Pelt 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 

Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex, 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Ga. 


Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Neill 
“O'Toole 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Polk 
Potter 
Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Ramsay 
Reams 
Rhodes 
Richards 
Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Saylor 
Secrest 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sieminski 
Sittler 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stigler 
Tackett 
Trimble 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Walter 
Watts 
Werdel 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wier 
Withrow 
Yates 
Yorty 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Poulson 


NOT VOTING—"75 


Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Evins 

Plood 

Gavin 
Granger 
Gwinn 

Hale 

Hand 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Hart 


Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Holifield 
Jonas 

Keogh 
Kersten, Wis. 
King, Pa. 
Lanham 


Larcade 
McConnell 
McIntire 
Magee 
Martin, Mass. 
Miller, Calif. 
Morano 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Murray, Wis. 
Nelson 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Ml, 
O’Konski 
Patterson 
Powell 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Regan 

St. George 
Sasscer 
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Sheehan 


Simpson, Pa. 
Stockman Velde Wood, Idaho 
Sutton Weichel Woodruff 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Granger against. 

Mr. Poulson for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Miller of California 
against. 

Mr. Vail for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Morgan against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Doyle 
against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Murdock against. 

Mr. Hand for, with Mr. Dollinger against. 

Mr. Weichel for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. O’Brien 
of Illinois against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Flood against. 

Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. O’Konski 
against. 

Mr. Valde for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Jonas for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mrs. Buchanan 
against. 

Mr. Buffett for, with Mr. Hedrick against. 

Mr. Patterson for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Welch against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Magee 
against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Boykin against. 

Mr. Brownson for, with Mr. Battle against. 

Mr. Kersten for, with Mr. Barrett of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Evins against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Sasscer. 

Mr. McConnell with Mr. Bentsen. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Cox. 

Mr. Gavin with Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Carrigg with Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Beall with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. King of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Hébert. 

Mr. Ellsworth with Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Norblad with Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Combs. 

Mr. Harrison of Nebraska with Mr. Car- 
lyle. 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Houir1reLtp, who if pres- 
ent would vote “nay.” I voted “yea.” I, 
therefore, withdraw my vote of “yea” 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. ARMSTRONG changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Bunce changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to correct section numbers in 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


Taylor 
Vail 


Welch 
Widnall 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


TELEVISING, ETC., OF OFFICIAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS PROHIBITED IN NEW YORK 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call to the attention of the 
House a very important action taken by 
the distinguished Governor of the State 
of New York, Governor Dewey, who to- 
day signed a bill prohibiting the tele- 
vising, broadcasting, or taking of motion 
pictures at any official proceedings to 
which witnesses are subpoenaed. The 
drastic measure covers all proceedings 
conducted in New York State by a court, 
commission, committee, administrative 
agency, or other tribunal. 

Governor Dewey said in a memoran- 
dum: 

It is basic to our concept of justice that 
a witness compelled to testify have a fair 
opportunity to present his testimony. The 
use of television, motion picture, and radio 
at such proceedings impairs this basic right. 


Mr. Speaker, the Governor of New 
York has followed the leadership laid 
down by you, sir. I think Governor 
Dewey is to be complimented upon fol- 
lowing the leadership of our distin- 
guished Speaker. Iam sure the Speaker 
of this House likewise merits the respect 
of all his fellow citizens upon the action 
he took on a like matter. : 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the spe- 
cial message sent to the Congress on 
Monday of this week, March 24 by Presi- 
dent Truman authorizing an additional 
300,000 immigrants into the United 
States to alleviate the problems created 
by Communist tyranny in Western Eu- 
rope is a remarkable document. This 
message, contained in House Document 
No. 400 should have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of every one of the Members of this 
body. The President has offered a 
sound solution to the problem dealing 
with overpopulation and if adopted by 
the Congress will help to adequately meet 
this most important and pressing situ- 
ation. Hearings on it should be com- 
menced immediately. 

In this connection, I should like to 
read the following letter addressed to 
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the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Little 
White House, Key West, Fla., by Rev. 
William F. Kelly, D. D., director, social 
action department, diocese of Brooklyn, 
191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 
congratulating the President on his 
message to the Congress: 
SociaL ACTION DEPARTMENT, 
DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25, 1952. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The Little White House, 
Key West, Fla. 

My Dear Mr. TRUMAN: May I congratulate 
you most heartily on your special message on 
immigration sent to the Congress yesterday, 
March 24. It is an excellent message, ad- 
mirably comprehensive, well organized, re- 
markably clear and cogent. I most heartily 
endorse it. I shall be happy to promote as 
widely as possible within my area favorable 
support for it. 

You have courageously and intelligently 
tackled a most pressing problem, one with 
which I am long familiar. Your notably 
Christian and American approach toward 
a@ solution to this grave problem cannot but 
command respect, admiration, and gratitude 
from all informed citizens of whatever re- 
ligious, racial, or other affiliation. I respect- 
fully beg to congratulate you most warmly 
on this splendid achievement. 

May I hope that through your continuing 
effort the Congress will enact appropriate 
legislation along the lines such as you sug- 
gest. : 

May God bless and strengthen you. Enjoy 
your well-earned respite from Washington. 

With all best wishes and my deep respect, 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
WILLIAM F, KELLY, 
Director. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp just previous to the 
offering of the Rogers amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the judge’s bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FREEDOM FOR LITHUANIA 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy and proud indeed to join today 
in extending my felicitations, my grati- 
tude, and my very best wishes for the 
future to the people of Lithuania and all 
Americans of Lithuanian descent in this 
country, 
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On February 16 the splendid, cou- 
rageous people of the afflicted nation of 
Lithuania and all persons of Lithuanian 
descent throughout the world observed 
the thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
declaration of their independence. 

Who would have thought upon that 
epochal day 34 years ago when Lithuania 
declared its freedom and independence 
that in such a short space of time her 
brave and gallant people would be bound 
again by the chains of bondage. 

Their existence as a free nation gave 
great hope and promise to their aspira- 
tions. It gave to this fine, courageous 
people—a people rich in noble traditions, 
a people gifted with great qualities of 
heart and mind, a people celebrated for 
piety, love of the Creator, love of liberty 
and love of family life, an opportunity 
to make striking, tremendous contribu- 
tions to modern civilization, thus supple- 
menting their notable historic achieve- 
ments throughout the centuries. 

We of the great American republic 
have abundant reason to acknowledge 
the outstanding contributions which 
American-Lithuanians have made to our 
own Nation. We can be grateful for 
their virtues of plain, humble, construc- 
tive living, of loyalty, of devotion to the 
national welfare, of fealty to American 
institutions under which and by virtue 
of which they have embraced the God- 
given opportunities of America, bestowed 
equally upon all our people, for “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
We are proud of the advancement and 
contributions of men and women of 
Lithuanian blood and we are thankful 
for the brand of loyal citizenship which 
they have furnished to the Nation in 
war and in peace. Their sons, who 
fought by the side of our own sons 
against oppression and tyranny, give the 
American people eloquent testimony of 
the burning patriotism and devotion of 
Lithuanian-Americans, Many of their 
sons lie side by side with our own and 
the sons of other free peoples in foreign 
soil the world over as martyrs in the 
great, sacred cause of freedom. For 
these unselfish sacrifices, America is es- 
pecially grateful. So muck for our debt 
to Lithuanian-Americans, 

Now let me move to the present, 

How tragic is the plight of present- 
day Lithuania? How sorrowful its bond- 
age? How pathetic its condition of 
servitude? How dastardly the persecu- 
tion visited upon this proud and great 
and courageous people by the cruel des- 
pots of the Kremlin? 

Pillaged and robbed, persecuted and 
slain, stripped of their worldly good, 
their dignity and civil liberties, lashed, 
beaten and brutally ravaged, exiled into 
slavery from their native land, the poor, 
downtrodden and oppressed people of 
Lithuania have suffered a cruel fate at 
the hands of Soviet oppressors. 

That they were so shamefully deliv- 
ered to this bondage, persecution and 
suffering in common with other great 
and splendid peoples of free heritage, 
in gross violation of the Atlantic Charter 
and all the plain fundamental dictates 
of every decent, human principle of law 
and custom, constitutes one of the great- 
est political crimes of the ages, 
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The Lithuanian people long since dem- 
onstrated their ability to govern them- 
selves, their appreciation and devotion to 
democratic principles, their adherence 
to the doctrine of self-determination 
and the inalienable rights of free men 
and women. 

It is not enough, however, for this 
Nation to utter noble sentiments about 
the principles of freedom, democracy, 
and justice, desirable and necessary 
though it is to remind our own people 
and the free world of the moral and 
legal validity of these great principles. 
But we must have something more than 
talk and pious declarations. We must 
effect the application of these fine prin- 
ciples to current world conditions, and 
particularly to the conditions facing 
those nations which have been delivered 
into bondage, and who have a right to 
seek liberation and free government, just 
as they have the right to look to this 
Nation, not only for moral support, but 
for assistance of a practical nature in 
realizing these aspirations. 

Let us never forget and let us never 
be willing to abandon the great.cause of 
Lithuania. It is indissolubly linked with 
the aspirations of other free peoples 
presently downtrodden and tyrannized. 
It is the cause of freedom itself which 
speaks to us today, which literally cries 
and shrieks out in protest against the 
bestial oppression of so Many human 
beings throughout this world ordained 
to freedom, craving freedom entitled to 
freedom, who still live under a most ab- 
horrent tyranny. 

I am sure that the brave people of 
Lithuania, however cruel their fate, how- 
ever apparently hopeless their plight, 
will never lose faith, will never cease to 
fight for their rights, because they be- 
lieve in God Himself, and they know 
that one day, we hope and pray not too 
distant, their prayerful pleas for deliv- 
erance will be answered and they will 
once again take their rightful place 
with the other free nations of the earth. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


KEEPING PEACE BY SUPPORTING U. N. 
POLICE ACTION IN KOREA 

Mr. GURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] asked 
permission to insert in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
which discusses four important facts 
about the debt burden. I am some- 
what curious about who the author of 
this remarkable statement is. I trust 
the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
enlighten us. Without discussing either 
inflation or the effect of high taxes, it 
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calmly proceeds on the theory that our 
Federal debt is nothing to worry about 
and we can continue to enjoy peace and 
prosperity so long as we do not get fool- 
ish and stop spending Federal moneys. 

But the most remarkable thing about 
the statement the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] endorses 
is the following: 

The Democrats have acted to avoid this— 


War and depression— 


by keeping peace by supporting U. N. police 
action in Korea— 


And so forth. Keeping peace by sup- 
porting U. N. police action in Korea— 
just how much can you twist the Eng- 
lish language without being called to the 
altar of truth to answer for it? Black is 
white. You keep peace by engaging in a 
war. You juggle figures so that a bur- 
densome Federal debt is prosperity, in- 
flation is healthy economy, and high 
taxes is savings for our people. Maybe 


our language can stand these distor- 
tions, but calling a tiger a lamb will not 
keep the animal from eating us. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE FROM 
FRIDAY UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the Housé, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] is recognized for 15 
minutes, 


BOWLES’ BILLION-DOLLAR GIVE-AWAY 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Chester 
Bowles, our Ambassador to India, is a 
great advertising man and a fast work- 
er. Nevertheless it was a bit surpris- 
ing when he returned from India to the 
United States before the news was cold 
that he had gone to India. For those 
who are acquainted with his past rec- 
ord, it was not surprising that he imme- 
diately launched into a big campaign, 
commonly called the billion-dollar give- 
away, whereby the United States would 
give to India a billion dollars. Such a 
give-away plan seemed to me to be ab- 
surd at the outset, but there seems to 
be more consideration being given to 
this big billion-dollar give-away cam- 
paign of Chester Bowles than I had 
expected. Therefore, I should like to 
take time to point out the ridiculousness 
and impracticability of such a plan in 
relation to India or any other country, 
for that matter, and also to plead that 
the already overburdened taxpayers of 
our country be spared this additional 
financial burden. In so doing, I have no 
desire to attack Chester Bowles or his 
motives, for I believe him to be unques- 
tionably sincere and enviably energetic. 

I believe that fantastic and unwork- 
able plans should be attacked and ex- 
posed in the early stages of develop- 
ment before they have progressed far 
enough to become dangerous. If some 
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of the plans that have developed into 
embarrassing and costly commitments 
could have been brought before the pub- 
lic, we might have better protected the 
taxpayers and our standing in the world. 

There might be questions raised as to 
India’s friendly relations with us or with 
Russia; there might be the question 
asked of how can the poor taxpayers af- 
ford to give a billion dollars to India; 
or there might be question as to the ad- 
ministration of such a fund. I do not 
care to discuss those questions at this 
time. I want to show that this plan is 
just another plan in the big global pro- 
gram of throwing American wealth into 
other countries in order to change their 
basic economy to one similar to ours 
which is destined to fail, which is ridicu- 
lous and impractical, and which would 
do inestimable damage in India. 

One of the greatest authorities on the 
agricultural situation in India today is 
Horace Holmes, who was a county agri- 
cultural agent in Tennessee, and his 
practical down-to-earth methods of 
thinking and operating have accom- 
plished great things in both India and 
China. Horace Holmes in the Life maga- 
zine of December 31, 1951, on page 52, 
states: 

If a man can’t handle a plow he’s got no 
business telling a farmer how to plow. 


Quoting from this same issue of Life 
magazine: 

Holmes, who can handle a plow with the 
best has put his maxim to work in India, 
As chief of agriculture in the United States 
point 4 program, he has remained a “shirt 
sleeve” county agent who is not afraid to get 
his hands dirty in India’s farm land. Instead 
of promoting vast irrigation projects or com- 
plicated machinery, which the Indian farmer 
can neither afford nor understand, he pro- 
motes the use of ordinary crop rotation, sim- 
ple inexpensive tools, and better varieties of 
wheat and potatoes. Above all, he offers his 
Indian students encouragement and prac- 
tical demonstrations, showing them how 
each new suggestion will actually work in the 
fields. 

Before taking his point 4 post Holmes was 
& leader in the Indian Government’s experi- 
mental Etawah project in a 100-square mile 
area near New Dehli. The farmers’ response 
to his method was remarkable. In Etawah 
the wheat crop rose 63 percent, the potato 
crop 112 percent. The 1951 wheat increase 
alone was worth 10 times the annual cost of 
the project. This profit has gone into brick 
houses and better tools. Other Holmes’ 
teachings have brought new roads, healthier 
livestock, and healthier farmers. 


Horace Holmes, in a down-to-earth 
American manner, is teaching these peo- 
ple to help themselves. This great plan 
that has operated in India only cost 
approximately $75,000 last year. The 
President has already allocated $50,000,- 
000 in the budget for similar work in 
India for next year, which is 650 times 
the amount spent by Horace Holmes’ 
project, which should plainly be more 
than ample for the work in India. Ches- 
ter Bowles, who can never be called a 
piker in wanting to give away American 
wealth, has asked us to give $1,000,000,- 
000 for mechanization, great irrigation 
projects, and the like. This amount 
asked by Bowles is 12,000 times the 
amount of money that Horace Holmes 
required for his superior work last year. 
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The late Dr. H. G. Bennett, who 
headed the United States point 4 pro- 
gram, was one of the world’s greatest 
practical humanitarians. He told a 
friend shortly before his death that he 
did not see how he could make intelli- 
gent use of $80,000,000 during the cur- 
rent year. This Bowles give-away plan 
is fantastic in the light of work done 
by Holmes, of comments made by Dr. 
Bennett, or even of budget recommen- 
dations by the President. 

Chester Bowles’ billion-dollar give- 
away project would go to build great 
factories, dams, mechanization, which 
will be advantageous to the great wealthy 
class and leave an even greater differ- 
ence between the poor and rich in India. 
The Bowles plan would be advantageous 
to men, such as Rita Hayworth’s former 
father-in-law, that boast of giving Cadil- 
lacs to their house guests, and the great 
organized wealth of India that have more 
jewels and precious metals than any 
country on earth. The great difference 
between the dismal living conditions of 
the poor peasants and the lush palaces 
of the multi-million-dollar parasite ma- 
harajah is the real threat of communism 
that exists in that country; plans such 
as set out by Bowles will only increase it. 

Certainly the economy of India must 
be changed. But it can only be changed 
from the bottom, by helping the little 
guy, by training him in the use of simple 
tools to raise food, and by becoming 
healthier, better educated, and happier. 
I have heard Horace Holmes and other 
authorities in India say it is absolutely 
too soon at this time to mechanize India. 
What India needs is a simple plow that 
can be pulled by oxen, water buffalo, 
or by men to turn over the ground, and 
other simple and basic improvement. 

Important as is the simple plow and 
other needed and fundamental changes, 
it would be futile for us to give every 
Indian family one of these plows even if 
America could afford it. We are limited 
by the number of trained and willing 
workers, such as Horace Holmes that 
could teach the peasant the usefulness 
of this plow. If, for instance, it was 
practicable and economical for us to ship 
every Indian family one of these plows, 
without proper training anc under- 
standing it would be useless to him and 
it would merely rust away. When the 
native appreciates how these improve- 
ments can help him and his family to 
healthier, happier lives, either by his be- 
ing taught or by his observing how it 
helps his neighbor, he will then work 
and get the plow and other simple im- 
provements for himself. Yes, we should 
help people to help themselves. That is 
what American missionaries have been 
doing throughout the world for years. 
That is the Christian way. No one is 
more sympathetic with suffering human- 
ity than I. My heart has been racked 
with pity at the hunger, squallor, and 
privation that I have seen abroad. But 
we, as a nation must learn that we can- 
not turn evil into good, poverty into 
prosperity, hat: into love, despair into 
happiness, despotism into democracy, 
merely by shoveling American money 
into the coffers of foreign governments. 
It is not that simple, and the American 
dollar that represents the sweat and toil 
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of American labor must not be futilely 
spent in grandiose, impracticable, global 
schemes, regardless of how honest and 
sincere is their intent. And again we 
should be reminded that you cannot buy 
friendship. 

I have observed at the close of the last 
war the disastrous attempts to use 
American dollars to forcibly change the 
economy and culture of another people. 
I was in Korea in the fall, winter, and 
spring of 1945 and 1946 helping estah- 
lish the military government in that 
country. I observed our country’s at- 
tempt to foster an American mass-pro- 
duction economy in Korea against the 
basic economy of that country. This 
caused great damage to the well-being 
of the Korean people. I made official 
objection to this practice in June 1946, 
but my protests fell on deaf ears. 

Anything that helps the peasant to 
learn to produce more food, to have 
cleaner living conditions, in general, a 
happier life, is excellent for India and 
for the world. Any global plans that 
call for an artificial economy that does 
not come from the hearts of the people 
of the country is in the end injurious 
to the people of India and to the world. 

This address has no political intent, 
as the administration and State Depart- 
ment, who have sponsored many of 
these large, global gifts, have also pro- 
moted the point 4 program, which as I 
have pointed out, is practical, economi- 
cal, and worth while. 

The fact remains that no country has 
ever, or can ever, give another country 
its economy. Economy and culture of 
a country grow from the grass roots. 
For example, if in 1840, in the United 
States, some foreign power had built us 
the great United States Steel mill at 
Gary, Ind., that plant would have been 
useless to our economy because we did 
not have the means or training to oper- 
ate and use it. Any attempt at that 
time to build an economy that could 
have used the products of this great mill 
would have maladjusted our economic 
life, and would have done us irreparable 
harm. So it is with India or any other 
country, the people of that country must 
build their own economy and culture 
from the grass roots themselves. It 
must be an economy gradually built by 
the people to suit their needs and serve 
them, and must be of such a nature that 
they are able and willing to maintain. 
We can help and assist backward people 
by education and practical assistance, 
and we should. I am heartily in favor 
of helping any people to help themselves, 
but our continued pouring of American 
wealth, which springs from the toil of 
American labor, into global “butinsky” 
schemes, which may temporarily help 
the wealthy parasites of those countries, 
can in the end only wreck our own 
economy, hinder and injure the coun- 
tries whose affairs we are butting into, 
and will continue to bring America into 
disrepute. Let us stop such impractical 
and un-American schemes before they 
get started. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 
LYLE). 
House, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty] is recognized for 1 hour. 


(Mr. 
Under previous ozder of the 
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HON. J. HOWARD MCGRATH 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
RecorpD will demonstrate that I have al- 
ways been reluctant to take up the time 
of Members of the House with talks 
which were not germane to the legisla- 
tion presently under consideration. I 
would not have asked for time today if 
I did not feel compelled to speak in de- 
fense of a man’s honor. 

This is a year in which politics play 
a big role. I know, as all of my col- 
leagues here know, that bitter denun- 
ciation of the administration in office 
is to be expected. So, also, I know, is 
to be expected a stout defense of that 
administration and its policies. What I 
have come to regard as the normal 
charge and countercharge—too much 
government or too little government; too 
many controls or too few controls; too 
stringent regulatiors or too weak regula- 
tions—bothers me little. Out of such 
honest debate develops the intelligent 
operation of government and, I hope, 
the election of honest and sincere rep- 
resentatives of all the people. 

I become concerned, however, seri- 
ously concerned, when I see what I re- 
gard as the normal and wholesome polit- 
ical debate transformed into an attack 
on a particular Government agency. I 
become very much worried when I see 
that normal process becoming an avenue 
for attack on the character of a par- 
ticular Government official. 

In normal circumstances any individ- 
ual in public life must expect to be sub- 
jected to attacks which go beyond the 
ordinary understanding of criticism. 
Benjamin Franklin said, “We must not 
in the course of public life expect im- 
mediate approbation and immediate 
grateful acknowledgment of our serv- 
ices. But let us persevere through abuses 
and even injury. The internal satisfac- 
tion of a good conscience is always pres- 
ent, and time will do us justice in the 
minds of the people, even those at pres- 
ent the most prejudiced against us.” 

I am reluctant to wait until time does 
justice to the character of the Attorney 
General of the United States. Iam con- 
fident that time will prove him to have 
been an honest and an honorable man. 
But too often we wait, needlessly, while 
the reputation of a public official is made 
a toy to be tossed from hand to hand, 
with none knowing and few caring what 
will be the consequences—to him, to his 
family, to his associates, even. to his 
country. 

The people in Rhode Island—and I 
am certain many of you here—know that 
I have not always seen eye to eye with 
J. Howard McGrath. We have differed 
on many things, but there has always 
been the mutual respect which guaran- 
tees the fullest possible exploring of 
thoughts and ideas. 

Because of all the indirect—and some- 
times bitterly direct—criticism of the 
Attorney General—and because of what 
I know of his character and ability—I 
feel compelled to speak today, in order 
to do what I can to make the record 
complete. 

There have been charges of wrong- 
doing in Government offices. I ask you, 
in all seriousness, to examine the record, 
and see what charges, proven or merely 
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alleged, can be laid at the door of the 
Department of Justice—the Department 
directed by my friend, J. Howard Mc- 
Grath. More than that—search as you 
will—I am certain you will find not a 
Single substantiated, probative, improper 
act which can be charged against this 
eminent gentleman who occupies one of 
the highest offices within the gift of our 
people. 

The life story of J. Howard McGrath 
and his rapid ascent in public eminence 
and prominence reads like a Horatio 
Alger epic. He epitomizes the American 
way of life, its splendid opportunities 
and possibilities for all who have ambi- 
tion, industry, integrity, character, and 
the capacity for honest and hard work. 
He was born in Woonsocket, R. L, No- 
vember 28, 1903; son of James Joseph 
and Ida Eleanor May McGrath. James 
Joseph McGrath came to this country 
from Ireland in 1890, and settled in 
Millville, Mass. His father was a real 
estate and insurance man. Mr. Mc- 
Grath attended St. Joseph’s Parochial 
School and LaSalle Academy in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and was graduated Ph. B. at 
Providence College in 1926 and LL. B. at 
Boston University in 1929. Admitted to 
the Rhode Island bar in the latter year, 
he began practice in Central Falls, R. I. 
Ee practiced independently and was as- 
sociated with United States Senator 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. From 1930 to 
1934 he was city solicitor of Central 
Falls, and in Apri! 1934, he was appoint- 
ed United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, being reappointed 
in 1938. At the time of his original ap- 
pointment, Mr. McGrath was the young- 
est United States attorney in the United 
States. 

In September 1940, he resigned as 
United States attorney to accept the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination, 
and in the following November he was 
elected Governor of Rhode Island. He 
was reelected in 1942 and 1944. 

As Governor of the State of Rhode 
Island, he had a most outstanding rec- 
ord. While the bulk of legislation enact- 
ed was necessarily shaped by the needs 
arising out of the Second World War, 
he was responsible for a number of im- 
portant legislative enactments which 
wre not connected with the war. His 
administration as Governor of that great 
State of Rhode Island was also marked 
by his outstanding leadership in the en- 
actment of humanitarian legislation to 
aid the needy, the sick, the poor, and the 
underprivileged. These deserve special 
mention: 

First. Laws establishing a State labor 
relations board. 

Second. A State-wide juvenile court 
system, a most important item of legis- 
lation. 

Third. A law providing a system of 
cash sickness compensation funds. 

Fourth. A law establishing a curative 
center, a unique system to rehabilitate 
individuals injured in the course of em- 
ployment. Under this law, funds were 
provided by the insurance companies 
whereby those injured in the course of 
their employment received special ther- 
apy, enabling them to return to some oc- 
cupation which, though not the same 
as the one he was accustomed to, would 
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nevertheless enable the injured employee 
to obtain gainful occupation. The Medi- 
cal Society of Rhode Island gave full co- 
operation and patients were accepted 
only on recommendation of a doctor. It 
is doubtful whether more than one or 
two other States carry similar legislative 
provisions. 

I can recall a strike which occurred 
while Mr. McGrath was Governor of 
Rhode Island. All the efforts of State 
and Federal mediation officials had failed 
and the situation caused great con- 
cern because it represented grave danger 
to our war effort. Without consulting 
anyone, Governor McGrath went in his 
own automobile to an open rally of the 
strikers and addressed them. Because 
of his courage and evident devotion to 
the public welfare, he was successful in 
settling that strike. 

In October 1945, Mr. McGrath re- 
signed as Governor to become Solicitor 
General of the United States. Among 
the many important cases in which he 
appeared for the Government before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
was one early in 1946, against the appeal 
to the court for a civilian trial for Tomo- 


yuki Yamashita, a Japanese general - 


convicted by a military tribunal in Ma- 
nila and sentenced to death for atrocities 
committed by troops under his command 
in the Philippines. The Supreme Court 
denied the petitions. 

Mr. McGrath resigned as Solicitor 
General in October 1946, to accept the 
Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator from Rhode Island, and 
in the following month was elected to 
that office. While in the Senate, he 
served on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee as a member from January 1947 
to August 1949, and as its chairman 
from January 1947 to August 1949, and 
on the Finance Committee from Janu- 
ary 1949 to August 1949. During his 
Senate career, he sponsored the portal- 
to-portal labor legislation which was en- 
acted into law. The displaced-persons 
legislation for the relief of stateless and 
innocent victims of World War II be- 
came law under his leadership in the 
Senate. American citizen civilians 
caught in enemy countries in World War 
II who suffered injury, torture, and hu- 
miliation at the hands of their captors 
were compensated as the result of legis- 
lation which he advocated and fought 
for in the Senate and which augmented 
related military legislation. Other hu- 
manitarian legislation to which he gave 
strenuous support included old-age as- 
sistance, education, housing, health, and 
measures for broadening the base for 
social security. 

Mr. McGrath, the sixtieth Attorney 
General of the United States, has under 
him about 31,000 employees scattered 
throughout the United States and its 
Territories. The Department of Justice 
has its representatives in every State 
and Territory, possession and protector- 
ate of the United States. 

Manifestly, the Department’s activi- 
ties are so extensive and numerous, the 
number of employees so great, that it 
is impossible for one man to be aware 
of every detail going on there. But I 
know the record will reflect not mis- 
management and maladministration, but 
efficient administration, efficient man- 
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agement, and effective supervision of 
that Department. 

Let us remember that the work of the 
Attorney General in the Department of 
Justice cuts across every segment of 
American life. We Members of Con- 
gress know how frequently each of our 
citizens is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal law. Now in the midst of 
world confusion and tumult, when we 
are girding ourselves spiritually, as well 
as materially, we know that there has 
been an extraordinary increase in the 
field of Federal activities, and thus in 
the functions of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Due to the national activities of 
our Government these have increased 
immeasurably. 

Consider some of the various—and 
varied—sections of the Department of 
Justice which Mr. McGrath must super- 
vise—for example, the Office of the So- 
licitor General. This office is responsi- 
ble for all the Government litigation in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The record will show that the Solicitor 
General’s office participated in almost 
40 percent of the cases argued before 
the Supreme Court. In at least 75 per- 
cent of those cases, the Solicitor Gener- 
al’s office won a favorable decision. 
Many of these cases were of the type 
in which Mr. McGrath took a personal 
interest—the vigorous campaign of the 
Department of Justice against commu- 
nism, and its program of relentless prose- 
cution of civil-rights violations. You 
will recall that the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the conviction of 11 Communist 
Party leaders charged with violation of 
the Smith Act which makes it a crime 
for anyone to advocate the overthrow of 
the Government by force or violence— 
or to conspire to do so. This case was 
prosecuted by a district attorney, one of 
Mr. McGrath’s staff, John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey. The so-called atomic spy cases 
also were successfully prosecuted while 
Mr. McGrath was Attorney General. The 
Bridges case in California was prosecut- 
ed by a district attorney on Mr. Mc- 
Grath’s staff, as were the cases invoiv- 
ing Axis Sally and Tokyo Rose—and the 
William Best treason case. 

The Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the record will show, 
has considered approximately 131,000 
cases. During Mr. McGrath’s tenure, 
cases involving more than 90,000 defend- 
ants were filed in the district courts. 
On these, defendants’ fines of more than 
$11,000,000 were imposed, and collec- 
tions of fines exceeded over $7,500,000. 
Added to those already mentioned, there 
were the numerous cases of contempt 
which grew out of inquiries into Commu- 
nist activities, the indictment of those 
who refused to produce documents before 
congressional committees, the spy cases. 
Then there was the retrial of Alger Hiss, 
the conviction of Sidney Winebaum in 
California, Harold L. Christoffel in the 
District of Columbia. Positions of in- 
fluence or office mattered little to the 
Attorney General as you will note from 
the actions against John Maragon, 
Harold F. Ambrose, and others. 

The record which the Attorney Gen- 
eral has made in alerting the Depart- 
ment to the prosecution of internal se- 
curity cases is a source of deep grati- 
fication to all who love America and 
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do not want it betrayed. It is well to 
remember that the pressure of internal 
security cases has not in any way ob- 
scured the Department’s efforts to com- 
bat underworld activities in the Nation. 

One of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of his administration was the es- 
tablishment of the Attorney General’s 
Conference on Organized Crime, the first 
meeting of which was held on February , 
15, 1950, long before the Kefauver com- 
mittee made its Nation-wide investiga- 
tion. This conference served to alert the 
Nation to the magnitude of the activities 
of the forces of crime. It was one of the 
most notable gatherings of the forces of 
decency, those who are sincerely and 
seriously concerned with the recognized 
mounting problem of criminal law en- 
forcement throughout the United States. 
As a result of these conferences, definite 
action was initiated throughout the 
country, as well as in the Congress of 
the United States, to deal with the evil 
arising from organized gambling opera- 
tions and other like rackets. That meet- 
ing of local, State and Federal officials 
was a colossal forward step in the battle 
of society to offset the corrosive effect of 
gambling upon the welfare of individuals 
and communities. 

No Attorney General has ever shown 
a greater interest in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, which is really the 
core of our problem of criminal law en- 
forcement. That, too, was considered at 


that conference and the nature of the 
recommendations and suggestions which 
were made were later translated into 
legislative action in many States. 


It is 
as a result of this conference that we 
have a law prohibiting the interstate 
shipment of slot machines and similar 
gambling devices. It was because of this 
conference that we now have the anti- 
gambling communication bill which pro- 
hibited the use of interstate communica- 
tion facilities for bookmaking and other 
commercialized gambling facilities. 

The Attorney General has not stopped 
crime in the United States, but I am 
firmly of the opinion that his action in 
that respect has put a severe crimp into 
the operations of the underworld and 
their many fronts in our civic, social, 
and economic life. It was a forward and 
progressive step to meet the challenge 
of the antisocial forces which are still 
so powerful in our lives. 

While considerable and powerful con- 
centration of the Attorney General’s 
law enforcement efforts have been 
directed against all forms of communism 
and treachery coming under his juris- 
diction, it is well to remember that it is 
being done with meticulous regard for 
our Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Nor is there any let-down in the nor- 
mal civil functions of the Department of 
Justice. These civil activities are of 
tremendous import to our economic as 
well as political life, and too frequently 
the American people do not associate the 
beneficial results of the activities of the 
a of Justice in that particular 

eld. 

For example, take the antitrust laws. 
The Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is charged with the en- 
forcement of the Federal antitrust laws, 
and little speculation is required to eval- 
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uate the relation of these laws to our 
complex economic system. During Mr. 
McGrath’s administration, there has 
been an accelerated renewal of antitrust 
activities curtailed during World War II. 

There is also the Claims Division 
which disposed of more than 27,000 cases 
during the fiscal year 1950-51; the Lands 
Division, which handles condemnation 
proceedings and is responsible for Indian 
lands, water rights, mineral deposits and 
all the other complexities of the interests 
of the Federal Government in the title 
to real estate. 

In the field of criminal prosecution 
for evasion of tax laws during Mr. Mc- 
Grath’s tenure as Attorney General, it 
is worth while to note the prosecutions 
brought against prominent figures in the 
underworld. I don’t think it is far- 
fetched to infer that every effort to se- 
cure conviction in tax cases involving 
persons engaged in illegal occupations 
has been a natural corollary of his ef- 
forts to stamp out organized crime. The 
record of convictions in such cases has 
been remarkably high, particularly in 
view of the difficulties so often en- 
countered in prosecutions of criminals 
who deal primarily in cash, keep no rec- 
ords, and use every means conceivable 
to conceal the extent of their operations. 

Typical of the notorious public ene- 
mies who have been prosecuted under 
the internal revenue laws during his 
term as Attorney General are the cases 
of Mickey Cohen, the west coast gambler 
and racketeer who was sentenced to 5 
years in prison; James Rutkin, New Jer- 
sey hoodlum and former bootlegger who 
was convicted of evading taxes on money 
extorted from a former associate; Louie 
Wolcher, San Francisco pinball distrib- 
utor; the 13 members of a Kansas City, 
Mo., crowd who failed to report income 
from various gambling ventures—in- 
cluded among them were notorious gun- 
men and mobsters. 

It is well to remember that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation so capably 
administered by J. Edgar Hoover, is 
nevertheless part of the Department of 
Justice. It is hardly necessary to 
comment on the great contribution 
which this world-renowned investigat- 
ing agency has made to the security of 
the United States. Since investigations 
are generally conducted regarding offi- 
cial matters on direction of the Attorney 
General, it is fair to state that the At- 
torney General has considerable to do 
with the fine work performed by Mr. 
Hoover’s personnel. What is there in 
the history of investigation that can 
compare with the effective work of the 
FBI in the field of internal security, 
and particularly in its methods of in- 
filtrating the Communist Party in this 
country in procuring positive evidence 
of subversive activities which amount 
actually to treason? 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice has 
required the attention of the Attorney 
General very frequently. World con- 
ditions have added to the influx of those 
who desire to enter within our gates. 
During his term as Attorney General a 
number of new statutes and Supreme 
Court decisions have had a compelling 
and most important influence on the 
work of the Service. In addition, the 
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Service has made 90,000,000 inspections 
each year of alien and citizen border 
crossings from Canada and Mexico. 
The enactment of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 has added greatly to the 
duties of the Inspection Division of the 
Service. This Service is also burdened 
with the mechanics of registration of 
almost 3,000,000 aliens, including a tre- 
mendous influx of laborers from the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
The apprehension and expulsion of 
aliens and, of course, naturalization, is 
also a part of the duties of this organ- 
ization. 

How many of us are aware of the im- 
portance of the Customs Division, which 
protects the interests of Americans, in 
all matters of reappraisement and classi- 
fication of imported goods? This Divi- 
sion is also an important part of General 
McGrath’s organization. 

This administration of our penal insti- 
tutions, including prison industries and 
custody of Federal prisoners in Federal 
as well as non-Federal institutions, is an 
important and significant activity of the 
Bureau of Prisons, under the direct su- 
pervision of the Attorney General. The 
role of penal instiutions in our admin- 
istration of justice is not generally ap- 
preciated by the public. 

In addition to the many duties of his 
post as a member of the President’s Cab- 
inet, Mr. McGrath has found it possible 
to devote some portion of his time to 
many important public activities. For 
example, he is a member of the Nar- 
ragansett Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, a trustee of the Homeopathic 
Hospital of Rhode Island and Bryant 
College, a director of the Providence Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, the Rhode Is- 
land Hospital, St. Joseph’s Hospital, and 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 

As we all know, Mr. McGrath has 
taken an active part in political affairs. 
In his undergraduate days, in 1924, he 
helped found the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic League of Rhode Island and be- 
came its first president. In 1928 he be- 
came vice chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee and served as chairman 
from 1930 to 1934. He was chairman of 
the Rhode Island delegation to his 
party’s national convention in Chicago 
in 1932, was a delegate to the convention 
in Philadelphia in 1936, and was a dele- 
gate to and chairman of the committee 
on permanent organization at the Chi- 
cago convention in 1944. During 1947- 
49 he was chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and played a major 
role in achieving the surprising victory 
of President Truman in the 1948 elec- 
tion. His great power of leadership and 
management was never better evidenced 
than during those trying days of the 
1948 campaign. To his everlasting cred- 
it, let it be said that while he struck 
many a hard blow for his party and its 
candidate, he never struck a foul one. 
Character assassination has never been 
a part of Howard McGrath’s make-up. 

He is a member of the American, 
Rhode Island and Pawtucket Bar Asso- 
ciations; the International, New Eng- 
land, and Rhode Island Associations of 
Chiefs of Police; American Judicature 
Society; National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; International Association 
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for Identification; Irish Historical Soci- 
ety, Rhode Island Historical Society; 
Urban League; The National Grange; 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick; Independ- 
ent Order of Foresters; Royal Arcanum; 
Ancient Order of Hibernians; Knights of 
Columbus—fourth degree; Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks; Fraternal 
Order of Eagles; the Turks Head; Town 
Criers; Kiwanis and Metacomet Golf 
Clubs, Providence; the Rhode Island 
Yacht and Westchester Country Clubs; 
the Clover Club, Boston; and the Uni- 
versity, Congressional, and National 
Press Clubs, Washington. 

In recognition of his outstanding tal- 
ent and character, many universities 
throughout the country have honored 
him with various degrees. He holds the 
degree of doctor of laws, Providence Col- 
lege; St. Mary’s College, California; Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa.; La- 
Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Man- 
hattan College, New York; Rhode Island 
State College; National University, 
Washington, D. C.; Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass.; Siena College, Lou- 
Gonville, N. Y.; Fairfield University, 
Fairfield, Conn.; doctor of science, Rhode 
Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences; doctor of education, Rhode Is- 
land College of Education; master of 
science in business administration, 
Bryant College. 

His Holiness, Fopc Pius XII, named 
him to knighthood in the Equestrian 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru- 
salem. He was the first American to be 
awarded the medal of Mary by the Mari- 
anist Fathers at Dayton University, Day- 
ton, Ohio. He was cited by the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith 
in 1950 for his ardent and ceaseless 
championing of human rights. In April 
1950, he was the recipient of the broth- 
ers’ boy medal, Manhattan College, New 
York City. 

I remember having seen in the lobby 
of the entrance to the office of the At- 
torney General the following inscription: 

The United States wins its point when- 
ever justice is done its citizens in the courts, 


That is the motto which confronts 
every Attorney General every day and 
that is the sacred doctrine which embod- 
ies the principles upon which an At- 
torney General must administer the af- 
fairs of the Department of Justice. Asa 
lawyer, and as the chief protector of the 
rights of the individual, he cannot and 
must not convict anyone, debase any- 
one, destroy anyone's character and rep- 
utation, deprive anyone of his civil or 
property rights, deprive anyone of his 
economic opportunity, unless he has be- 
fore him facts not rumors, acts not sus- 
Picions, probative evidence, not specu- 
lation, whether the individual be a per- 
son of prominence in the United States 
Government or just a humble citizen. 
That is the principle of law, justice, and 
morality which has guided J. Howard 
McGrath, and he has adhered to it re- 
gardless of risk of personal abuse and 
criticism. He does not convict anyone 
until he has sufficient facts of probative 
value to convince him. He has never re- 
treated from that course. He has never 
succumbed to popular hysteria and op- 
portunism. He has never sacrificed 
principle for expediency. 
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These principles of judicious and law- 
yerlike conduct are part and parcel of our 
Attorney General. This is really why he 
has won the respect of the public at 
large. I believe you will agree with me 
if you will scan his record carefully that 
our Attorney General has throughout his 
public service, including that of Attorney 
General, faced his tasks with abundant 
energy, with fervid patriotism, and com- 
plete devotion to public service. 

When he was named to the office of 
Attorney General, his colleagues on the 
Senate floor paid him singular tribute. 
It-was said of him then that the record 
of his service “shines with the splendor 
of the bright morning star,” and Senator 
after Senator expressed the confident 
prediction that as a result of his great 
service in the past, his services as At- 
torney General would be outstanding. 

Throughout his official life, our At- 
torney General has known no dictator 
but his conscience, no guide but his judg- 
ment, and no purpose but to serve his 
country. When all the tumult and the 
shouting dies—when the facts are care- 
fully examined—I am confident that it 
will be shown beyond any doubt whatso- 
ever, that J. Howard McGrath has al- 
ways walked the rugged road of right. 
He has never for one moment yielded to 
the temptations which constantly assail 
the public servant who occupies a high 
post. As one Senator expressed it, “where 
duty has beckoned, he has unhesitat- 
ingly, courageously, and faithfully fol- 
lowed on, unseduced by flattery, unawed 
by opposition and unspoiled by such an 
unusual success as only one in many, 
many millions ever achieves.” The 
Honorable J. Howard McGrath will con- 
tinue on that path. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker,. will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Early in his speech 
the gentleman from Rhode Island men- 
tioned the activities of the Department 
in the Territories. In that connection, 
I should like to say that the Department 
of Justice has in respect to Alaska a 
unique relationship. The judiciary is a 
Federal judiciary exclusively, Substan- 
tially all law enforcement is under the 
direction of the Department. Because 
of this situation, I have been in closer 
touch with the Justice Department than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

Through the years I have found the 
Attorney General, Mr. McGrath, as well 
as his predecessors, to be diligent, in- 
sistent upon proper law enforcement, 
concerned with the caliber of those to be 
appointed to judicial and executive 
posts, and thoroughly helpful in all ways 
in attempting to solve our problems, 
magnified so greatly by World War II 
and postwar defense activities. 

The caliber of the Alaska judiciary 
indicates how well the Attorney General 
has carried out his policy. We have out- 
standing men on the District Court 
bench, In many’ ways, unfortunately, 
Alaska is almost a Federal colony, but 
the Department of Justice has never so 
regarded it. In the Alaska field, coop- 
eration, desire to better procedures 
wherever indicated, high-minded admin- 
istration—these are qualities I have 
found in Attorney General McGrath. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the Delegate 
from Alaska. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, wilt 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to my distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are many 
people throughout the United States 
who have a growing concern at the reck- 
less disregard shown for character and 
reputation. * value my reputation, and 
every other American citizen is justified 
in valuing his reputation. When you 
take a person’s reputation away from 
him, or attempt to do so, you take his 
liberty away from him, because the per- 
son who is attacked wants to escape 
from everyone, wants to hide from ev- 
eryone, wants to get away from the 
world. When anyone attacks the repu- 
tation of another person and smears his 
character, he takes away the God-given 
and constitutional right of liberty. 

I was very much concerned a few 
weeks ago when a man for whom I had 
a very high regard, until he made his 
statement, made the charge that Attor- 
ney General McGrath had made con- 
siderable money. I did not know that 
the making of money in the United 
States of America, where we recognize 
individual initiative, was a crime. I al- 
ways understood that under our eco- 
nomic system, under the way of life we 
believe in, and in accordance with the 
governmental ideas we believe in, it was 
perfectly all right for any man, woman, 
or child in America to make money. 

A few weeks ago a former governor 
of a State, a candidate for President— 
and this is not the fault of the other 
party; I am talking of him as an indi- 
vidual now—made the charge that an 
investigation should be made of the 
money that J. Howard McGrath has 
made during his public life, period. I 
never knew it was a crime for anyone in 
or 0 .t of public life to make money legit- 
imately. If Mr. Stassen had charged 
that any mon2y was made improperly or 
illegally, that would be different, but he 
did not make any such charge; and such 
a charge by someone who holds public 
office, uttered in a moment of hysteria 
and emotionalism, is contrary to the 
very fundamentals upon which our Gov- 
ernment is based. 

I can remember when former Gover- 
nor Stassen resigned as governor of his 
State to enter the United States Navy. 
At that time he made a very strong and 
powerful statement on international 
affairs. The very next day, two Mem- 
bers of the House—again of the Repub- 
lican Party, but that is not the fault of 
the party—two individual Members who 
happened to be Republicans attacked 
him for the statement he had made. 
They believed in isolationism, as they 
have a right to believe. They not only 
attacked Governor Stassen for his state- 
ment but they made a personal attack 
upon him. I sat in this Chamber on 
that occasion and waited to see if any of 
my Republican colleagues would under- 
take to say anything in favor of former 
Governor Stassen, then resigned from 
the governorship for only 1 day. No 
Member of the House on either side rose. 
I had met Governor Stassen only once 
up to that time, but I sought and received 
recognition by the Chair and took the 
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well of the House and defended him as a 
man and as an American. I was rather 
proud of that speech because I was de- 
fending a man who could not defend 
himself in this legislative body. I was 
proud of it because I was talking of him 
as an American, and as a man whom I 
respected for the public service he had 
rendered as governor of his State. 

However, in view of the statement that 
candidate Stassen has made within the 
past 2 or 3 weeks, which would convey 
the impression that it is a crime for 
anyone to make money in America—not 
to make money illegally or improperly 
but merely to make money—that is one 
speech which I regret having made, when 
I defended former Governor Stassen in 
this Chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, if it were not too late 
now, and it is too late because the per- 
manent Recorp which carries that 
speech has long since been printed, I 
would ask unanimous consent to ex- 
punge that speech from the permanent 
Recorp of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the speech made by 
Harold Stassen, which is of a purely po- 
litical nature, hurts only himself. He is 
the man who suffers because he has sunk 
himself low in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people by undertaking to smear the 
name of a decent public official through 
innuendo and by trying to create the 
impression that the mere making of 
money is criminal. I do not know what 
money or wealth he possesses, but the 
mere possessing of money in itself con- 
stitutes a crime or wrongdoing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stassen. I wonder what Mr. 
Stassen possesses? Whatever he pos- 
sesses and has earned, he is entitled to 
it. I make no charges against him, and 
I make no charges against any man, and 
would make no charges against any man 
unless the money were made illegally or 
improperly or in violation of a trust. I 
am very sorry that former Governor 
Stassen made that charge, and made 
that speech of a purely political nature, 
because it is contrary to the tradition 
and spirit of our institutions of govern- 
ment. It is repugnant to men of de- 
cency, and it shows how far, I am sorry 
to say, Harold Stassen will go in order to 
get headlines. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As one 
who was born among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, from the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
and of the Pennsylvania Dutch, I have 
always thought that first came Chris- 
tianity and decency and honesty, and 
then thrift following industry, and that 
it was a laudable thing for a man to 
accumulate something of this world’s 
goods. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
believe anyone will pay a bit of attention 
to what Harold Stassen said in that 
charge, which was silly and absurd, of 
course. When it becomes either unethi- 
cal or a crime to earn and save a dollar 
we will indeed be in a sorry state. 

The assumption in this country has 
always been that a man is presumed to 
be honest, innocent of wrong-doing, until 
the contrary appears. 


Mr. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan, for his 
observation. As a result of that state- 
ment, unfortunately, a chain of events 
has been started into operation, as a re- 
sult of which the Attorney General is 
now appearing before a subcommittee of 
a committee of this Congress, with the 
American people thinking there is some- 
thing wrong when there is absolutely 
nothing wrong except the sinister impli- 
cations of former Governor Stassen and 
what he had in mind when he made such 
a charge. ; 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
it might appear rather unusual that I 
should come to the defense of J. Howard 
McGrath because I have differed with 
him very sharply notably in the 1948 
presidential campaign. But, I want 
to say this for J. Howard McGrath. ‘I 
know he is a man who has always be- 
lieved in fair play, and I am sure he has 
demonstrated that. The people of my 
State believe in fair play. I think there 
have been many unfair attacks on the 
integrity of this public official. 

Speaking the sentiments of my peo- 
ple, and for myself as an individual in 
the forum where I believe fair play is 
practiced, I think that he should receive 
that same sort of treatment. When he 
left the Senate of the United States he 
could not answer certain attacks made 
upon him; he cannot now, and I think 
it time for us to come to the defense of 
his integrity. If I were in his place, I 
would hope for and ask for the same 
treatment. 

I served 4 years in the Department of 
Justice; I have known numbers of those 
fine people who work there. His deputy 
is a man I have known for a number of 
years, the Honorable Gus Vanech. 
There is no finer American. The At- 
torney General has under him many 
thousands of men and women whose 
conduct he cannot supervise to the nth 
degree; he cannot be held accountable 
for their conduct in all instances. I 
think to impute to him any of their re- 
spective actions in all cases is unfair, 
and at this time I want to raise my voice 
in his behalf against what I feel are un- 
warranted and are unfair attacks upon 
him and his dear family. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks and yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’TOOLE]. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
known J. Howard McGrath 24 years this 
coming September, and during that time 
I have had ample opportunity to study 
his character, his characteristics, and his 
habits. I can safely say that as far as his 
family life, his social life, his political 
and public life are concerned, he has fol- 
lowed the pattern set forth by another 
great Christian and another great Amer- 
ican, the Honorable Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. I do not know how anyone who 
is sincere and honest can criticize the At- 
torney General of the United States in 
any way whatsoever for any individual 
act of his. As the gentleman from South 
Carolina said, there may be some who 
have worked under him who may not 
have done right, but we cannot hold our 
executives responsible for the wrongs 
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committed by every individual in his di- 
vision or department. The Attorney 
General of the United States or the 
President of the United States is not a 
shoo-fly cop; they have far greater obli- 
gations and far greater purpose than the 
average individual or employee. 

I think it must be heart-breaking to 
the American people to hear the careless 
charges uttered not only by a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States 
but also by men in this House whose peo- 
ple have sent them here thinking they 
were men of character, men of respon- 
sibility, men who would respect the Con- 
stitution and the rights that the Con- 
stitution gives to every individual, be he 
Government official or common citizen. 
I would say to some of the men in this 
House who have made such charges that 
when these charges are unsustained they 
are doing more to spread communism 
than the Daily Worker or the street- 
corner orator. 

The basis of all civilization, the basis 
of government itself, is respect for con- 
stituted authority. When respect for 
constituted authority ceases, then we 
have a condition of anarchy and then 
the end of all civilization. Let us re- 
alize, we who are in this body, the grave 
responsibility that is ours; let us refrain 
from charges against men who are in 
high office unless we have the facts, un- 
less we have the circumstances to back 
the charges. We owe an obligation not 
only to J. Howard McGrath, but to every 
citizen of the United States to see that 
his rights are protected. Since our pow- 
ers flow from the Constitution itself we 
should be the first ones to respect the 
Constitution, and it is my sincere hope 
that never again in my time in this 
House, or any other time will careless 
charges of this type be made against a 
decent, honest, and responsible public 
servant. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York and yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. I would like to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
here this afternoon for outlining to us 
the life and accomplishments of the 
present Attorney General of the United 
States. I know that many Members of 
Congress were not aware of the Horatio 
Alger-like reputation of J. Howard Mc- 
Grath. Long before he came to the 
Congress of the United States I heard of 
our Attorney General; I had heard of J. 
Howard McGrath as cne of the out- 
standing students at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School; I heard of him as a 
city solicitor in Rhode Island; I heard 
of him as governor of that State and as 
the United States prosecuting officer of 
that State; and then when I came here 
to the Congress I was fortunate enough 
to meet and become acquainted with 
Howard McGrath. We have followed 
him with a great deal of interest; and we 
know that he has been successful he- 
cause he has been honest, upright, and 
sincere in all his business dealings. I 
knew him before he came to Congress 
as a successful lawyer and a sucessful 
businessman in Rhode Island, one who 
had worked hard, long and diligently 
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over the years before his coming to 
Washington, D. C. 

As a Senator and as national chair- 
man of the Democratic Party, I had oc- 
casion oftentimes to call upon him to 
help my constituents in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and I have 
never found him wanting to be helpful 
and of assistance to us who were out- 
side of the State of Rhode Island. From 
my personal acquaintance with him, I 
have had great admiration for him. I 
know him to be a fine conscientious of- 
ficial, a good family man, an upright 
legislator, and a kindly, religious, chari- 
table, Christian gentleman. I dare say 
if there is any wrongdoing or ever has 
been any wrongdoing in the Department 
of Justice under the supervision of J. 
Howard McGrath as Attorney General, 
it has gone on without his knowledge 
and without his approbation and if it 
had been brought to his attention I 
dare say he would have seen to it that 
such employee was discharged from his 
job. May I respectfully join with the 
gentlemai from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY] and the other Members of the 
House today in these words* of praise 
rightfully and long due our greatly ad- 
mired J. Howard McGrath, Attorney 
General of the United States and a credit 
to Rhode Island and our New England 
States. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to associate myself with all that has been 
said by the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Fogarty], the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, our majority leader [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O’Tootse], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Lang], the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], and I do not. wish to overlook 
the Delegate from Alaska. I think it is 
fitting and proper for us to come forward 


and say these things in times like this — 


about the man about whom we are talk- 
ing. They are most deserved and a few 
words of kindness should be spoken of 
him at this time. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to have known Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath for many years. He 
is a gentleman and a scholar in the truest 
sense of the words, an able lawyer and 
a great statesman. He has always con- 
ducted himself in a manner which has 
reflected honor and distinction upon 
himself and upon his country. 

As an official member of the staff of 
the government of the State of Rhode 
Island he did much to raise the stature 
of that State, small though it may be in 
size, to that of its sister States. As a 
Member of the United States Senate he 
again brought dignity and ability to the 
work of that great legislative body. As 
National Chairman of the Democratic 
Party he did a great job against untold 
odds, and he did it honestly and fear- 
lessly. As Attorney General of these 
United States, as he did while Solicitor 
General, he is doing excellent work under 
most difficult and trying circumstances, 
performing his duties without fear or 
favor. Calumnyists and columnists to 
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the contrary notwithstanding, no finger 
of suspicion can be justly pointed at him, 

He is a great man rendering an ex- 
cellent service to his fellow man and to 
his country. Would that there were 
more Americans like J. Howard 
McGrath; we would all be better off 
for it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CLEMENTE]. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join the gentleman from Rhode Island 
and others in their expressions so far 
as J. Howard McGrath is concerned. It 
is indeed a heart-warming feeling to 
have such distinguished gentlemen of 
this’ House rise in defense of one of our 
great American citizens, an American 
citizen who has devoted his lifetime to 
the public service of his country. I know 
that J. Howard McGrath will merit the 
faith that was placed in him by the 
President of the United States. My com- 
pliments to the gentlemen who have 
spoken in his behalf. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous. order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Dekota (Mr. AanpDAHL] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


GARRISON DAM PROJECT 


Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill to provide for the 
return of mineral rights to the former 
owners of certain lands acquired in con- 
nection with the Garrison Dam project. 

In connection with the Garrison Dam 
and Reservoir project now under con- 
struction by the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers in North Dakota, approximately 
480,000 acres of land have been or will 
be acquired by the Government of the 
United States. Construction on the 
project itself is well under way, and it 
is anticipated that the closure of the 
dam will take place in 1953, according 
to present plans of the Corps of Army 
Engineers. 

Several years ago the Corps of Engi- 
neers began their land acquisition pro- 
gram for the Garrison project. Ini- 
tially, they adapted a policy whereby all 
interests in land, mineral, and surface, 
were purchased, leaving no choice to the 
landowner. In other words, the owner 
could not reserve minerals even if he 
desired todo so. The engineers insisted 
on taking them, although there is no 
Federal law making it mandatory that 
mineral rights be acquired when pur- 
chasing surface rights for water im- 
provement purposes. In July 1951, the 
Army engineers changed their policy of 
acquiring mineral] rights, by acquiring in 
fee simple the remaining lands situated 
within the permanent pool and except- 
ing and reserving to the owners all min- 
erals in such lands although reserving 
to the Government the right to flood and 
submerge such rights. 

The Government has acquired the fee 
simple title to some 13,483 acres, com- 
prising the dam site and construction 
areas. In addition, it has acquired ap- 
proximately 160,094 acres outside the 
dam site and construction areas, under 
a@ policy which did not permit the reser- 
vation of oil and gas rights by the indi- 
vidual land owners. A total of 152,360 
acres of Indian lands in the Port Ber- 
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thold Indian reservation were acquired, 
pursuant to an act of October 29, 1949— 
sixty-third statute, page 1026—in which 
the Indians were not permitted to re- 
serve oil and gas or other mineral rights. 
At the present time, a total of 154,063 
acres is being acquired subject to a 
mineral reservation of oil and gas rights 
by the land owners. 

From the foregoing general analysis 
of the land acquisition program, it is 
apparent that a great injustice will re- 
sult to a large number of former owners, 
who, under the policy in effect at the 
time the land was being acquired by the 
Government, were not permitted to re- 
serve oil and gas rights unto themselves. 
Ironically, those landowners who, in the 
full spirit of cooperation with their Gov- 
ernment, voluntarily disposed of their 
lands, in accordance with the request 
made by the Corps of Engineers, without 
resorting to condemnation or other pro- 
ceedings, which would delay the actual 
disposition, are the ones injured. Con- 
versely, those who, for some reason or 
another, have delayed granting the lands 
to the Government, will benefit immeas- 
urably because of the announced 
change in policy of acquisition which 
took place in the interim, in that they 
will be able to reserve mineral and gas 
rights unto themselves. 

Recent discoveries of oil in the western 
portion of North Dakota have greatly 
accentuated this problem, and the in- 
equity which prevails with respect to 
those persons who have already disposed 
of all minerals to the Government, is 
both obvious and severe. To restore 
some semblance of fairness, and to make 
sure that all landowners will be treated 
equally by their Government, which they 
have every right to expect, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to provide for the 
return of certain mineral interests in 
lands already acquired for the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir project. 

The bill simply provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Army, upon application 
filed within 3 years. by or on behalf of 
any person from whom the lands were 
acquired, shall convey by quit-claim 
deed to such person, all mineral interests 
held by the Government in his former 
lands. The applicant will pay a pur- 
chase price therefor, which is equal to 
the fair market value of such mineral 
interests as determined by the Secretary 
of the Army, not, however, in excess of 
5 percent of the appraised value at the 
time of acquisition by the Government. 

It should be noted that, at the time of 
actual acquisition, no particular sig- 
nificance was attached to minerals by 
the Government appraisers. Therefore, 
in my opinion, the 5 percent limitation is 
eminently fair to the Government, and 
also to the former landowner. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like to point 
out that the bill which I introduced yes- 
terday will in no way hinder, or adverse- 
ly affect, construction of the dam or the 
operation of the reservoir. Any con- 
veyance of mineral interests, as provided 
for in this bill, will be subject to the 
right of the Government to flood and 
submerge such rights, in connection with 
the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of the project, as required under 
the mandate of statutes previously en- 
acted by the Congress, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

(Mr. HorrMan of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to proceed for 15 
additional minutes and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 


ANOTHER PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, another Pearl Harbor. Yes- 
terday I noticed a statement in the press 
that some 20,000 wives of American sol- 
diers who were stationed in Germany 
were to be sent back to the homeland. 
That caused me to recall that at the time 
the fighting in Germany ceased, when 
our armies under General Eisenhower 
were prevented from marching on to Ber- 
lin, we entered upon a program, later 
carried on under Morgenthau, which 
could not help but arouse the resentment 
of the Germans and make them for long 
years feel that we were attempting to 
oppress them. 

Mr. Speaker, just a few days ago there 
returned from a trip around the world a 
very distinguished and patriotic citizen, 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Last Sunday’s Times- 
Herald carried an article by the colonel 
in which this question as to whether we 
a have another Pearl Harbor was 
asked. 


The article reads as follows: 


I have often come to Europe by ship from 
New York. I have come by plane via Iceland. 
I have come through the Azores and Portu- 
gal. I have come south from northern 
Sweden. I have been through Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia. I have come from In- 
dia through Ankara and Istanbul. Just now 
I have come north from central Africa, 
through Tripoli and Naples, and have left via 
Tangier. I have been to Egypt, the Suez 
Canal, and the Red Sea, with their great 
military importance thrown away, as I said 
2 weeks ago, by English stumblebums with 
the support of their man Acheson in our 
State Department * * *. So I have a 
complete bird’s-eye view of the broad strate- 
gy of a European war. 

The military heart of Russia is not Lenin- 
grad or Moscow, as Napoleon and Hitler mis. 
takenly thought, but the Black Sea. Turkey 
and Greece command the entry to the Black 
Sea, with the best armies in Europe. Com- 
mand of the Black Sea, in turn, will protect 
them from effective attacks by Russia. It 
will also dominate Bulgaria and Russia. It 
will destroy an essential internal and inter- 
national traffic and cut off the indispensable 
Baku oilfields from eastern Russia. 

Our Air Force thinks it can dominate the 
Black Sea and Russia from northern Africa, 
where it has the tremendous base at Tripoli, 
backed up by bases in the desert where there 
has been so much corruption. 

The Navy thinks its bombers, operating 
from moving fleets, are more effective than 
land-based planes, and believes that the sur- 
face of the sea must be occupied, just as the 
Army believes that the surface of the ground 
must be held. 

At some hazard, our Navy is in the Medi- 
terranean, prepared to attack the Black Sea 
with the help of the not inconsiderable 
British Fleet and the few French and Italian 
ships which we are training. 

As has been widely published, our fleet is 
based west of Italy, so that warnings will be 
received of the coming of Russian bombers 
as they pass over the peninsula, but probably 
would not. Things do not work out this well 
in surprises. 

The American Navy, remembering Pearl 
Harbor, seeks safety in dispersion. Its units 
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are known to be scattered from Genoa to 
Palermo. The British, in spite of their suc- 
cessful attack on Taranto, crowd their ships 
into Valetta and other harbors defended by 
plentiful antiaircraft guns and submarine 
nets.. This may be just.as well because if 
one of us must be wrong, one of us must be 
right. 

Italy, behind the Alps, which have been 
crossed by enemies at the Simplon Pass, 
the Brenner Pass, and the pass at Caporetto, 
should be able to hold these passes with 
the aid of American bombers, just as Span- 
ish troops should be able to hold the Pyr- 
enees with the same assistance, and with 
bombers from England attacking the roads 
across France. The Spaniards are great at 
defending positions, but not much good in 
war of movement. 

Continental Europe, north of these moun- 
tains, is untenable. Not only did the British 
run out at Dunkerque in 1939, but they clung 
to the coast line all through the battle of 
Europe and have their lines of retreat open 
from occupied Germany today. France, full 
of communism, cannot be counted on to put 
up a resistance even with outside help. The 
collapse of Belgium and Holland in 1939 gives 
no hope of real resistance there, while we 
remember that Denmark put up no resist- 
ance at all, and King Haakon broke all rec- 
ords for speed in running away from the 
Germans in Norway. Any hope of defend- 
ing Western Europe, therefore, will lie in 
disrupting Russia’s war-making potential by 
control of the Black Sea. 

I believe the American troops in Europe 
are put there to create another Pearl Har- 
bor. This is not the opinion of the brass 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
They think, especially since the Lisbon 
meeting, that the 14 nations can furnish 
a@ competent army with the Americans and 
Germans furnishing the shock troops. These 
men are better informed than I am, but they 
are subject to wishful thinking. They are 
great big shots over there. At home they 
will revert to the status of folks. They also 
entertain a great dream of international ac- 
complishment, a pipe dream, I fear. They 
are encouraged by most of the foreigners, 
of course, and by the numerous descendants 
of Tories in our Eastern States and the in- 
ternational bankers who financed Governor 
Dewey. They see in Eisenhower’s bid for the 
Presidency a much more important, as well 
as a much more agreeable, existence in syc- 
ophantic Europe than can be enjoyed in 
republican America. 

Let it be borne in mind, therefore, that 
people who speak of American world leader- 
ship really mean American subserviency to 
foreign interests—that our international ob- 
ligations are obligations to preserve Euro- 
pean tyranny over subject colonies. 

Politically and industrially Italy is the 
strongest country in Western Europe. The 
government is sour.d. The people are indus- 
trious. Their weaving is excellent, and, as 
we know, their dressmakers are running out 
the confused French. The businessmen are 
backward in that they seek large profits 
from small volume, but they can learn from 
us. I was amused at a visit to the aristo- 
cratic Hunt Club in the stupendous Villa 
Borghese in Rome, Membership is confined 
to the high aristocracy. Signed photographs 
of royal former members (there are none 
left) adorn the walls, They had better take 
in some Wall Streeters to pay for reupholster- 
ing the furniture. 

Italy should have a tremendous tourist 
traffic. No longer limited to the old, slow 
railroad from Paris, air service is now fully 
available via London, Paris, and the Azores. 

Psychologically, Italy, as a tourist mecca, 
is behind the eight ball to Paris, but cer- 
tainly Rome is a most picturesque city, with 
historical and religious monuments to be 
found nowhere else. Florence, Venice, 
Naples, and Capri are unsurpassed in scenery, 
and Palermo, which I have not visited, is 
highly spoken of, while the tourists can con- 
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tinue on to Malta, an island of tremendous 
historical interest and architectural beauty. 

Spain and Portugal are strong politically 
with the support of their people and the 
Catholic Church, but they are very back- 
ward in industry, commerce, agriculture, and 
education. 

As one sees the luxury of Paris with its 
wonderful shops and hotels, and the obvious 
wealth of the people withheld from taxation 
it is hard to realize the political chaos in 
France. Excepting for brief periods notably 
in the First World War, when the French 
Government maintained itself against trea- 
son by the skin of its teeth, France has sel- 
dom been able to function as a republic. 
Theoretically it is a republic; socially it is still 
an aristocracy; politically, a battleground 
of class struggle. An able man in Malta 
said to me that popular government was suit- 
able to northern peoples but not to any 
Latin peoples. He seems to be right. 

Masters of little business, the French do 
not understand large affairs. Wire commu- 
nications are as mysterious to them as cosmic 
rays. It is quicker to go and call on a man 
in Paris than to telephone him. Telegrams 
and cables are delivered at the convenience 
of some job holder. I was able to transmit 
my broadcasts from all over the Pacific, from 
Leopoldville in Central Africa, from Rome, 
but not from Paris. 

Industrially France is doing better, but 
except for luxury goods, lags miles behind 
American conceptions and lacks inventive- 
ness. France is wasting tons of money on 
colonies, which profit only the bureaucrats 
and the Army Officers exploiting them. The 
colonies are in revolt against unconscion- 
able exploitation, and but for the interfer- 
ence of our American administration, would 
achieve the freedom which we won years 
ago, and with France’s help. 

The Benelux countries—Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg—are all do- 
ing pretty well. Belgium profits from the 
Congo, although Holland is ruined in the 
East Indies. They have been trying to form 
@ central government, utterly without suc- 
cess. 

Denmark has a big export of dairy prod- 
ucts, but politically is nearer to Moscow 
than to republican America. Sweden trails 
it with its ridiculous Bernadotte royal family. 
Norway, of course, has a difficult time eco- 
nomically. These Scandinavian countries 
also have been unable to form a common 
government. How, therefore, anybody can 
be so overoptimistic as to think that all of 
the governments of Western Europe, with 
their different languages, different institu- 
tions, and different religions, which exclude 
freedom of worship, can be brought together, 
decries common sense. 

England is in revolution. Churchill holds 
only a bare majority in a Parliament of 
about 500, and that based on a minority of 
the popular vote. The lower classes, long 
held down, are revengeful, intent on destroy- 
ing their superiors but showing no states- 
manshiplike qualities whatever. They are 
taking officers from the lower class, whom 
the soldiers are not accustomed to follow, 
so that her army is more impotent than it 
was at Dunkirk and Singapore. 

The parties can only agree on supressing 
Scotch and Welsh independence, and like as 
not will drive them to revolutions, such as 
freed the colonies, wh:te and brown, and 
Ireland. The colonial office is doing better 
in Central Africa, but it is another case of 
too little and too late. 

Europe is completely deceived on Ameri- 
can public opinion because European news- 
paper correspondents in America seldom go 
west of the Hudson River and further report 
what they want the people to think. Ameri- 
can publications circulating in Europe are 
all subsidized. 

The Democratic administration in Wash- 
ington, either directly or indirectly, has spent 
more than a million dollars in the last 3 or 
4 years buying thousands of subscriptions 
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for certain newspapers and news weeklies, 
which will print favorable material about 
the administration and its policies. News- 
papers and periodicals which criticize the 
Democratic administration are not circulated 
in Europe and rarely are seen in the racks 
and files of the United States Information 
Service, which has a branch in every Em- 
bassy, Legation, and consulate abroad. 

Political and military conditions in Europe 
are decidedly bad and are not helped by the 
self-serving propaganda that battens Ameri- 
can bureaucrats in the name of European 
betterment. 


OPINION FROM THE GRASS ROOTS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from what might be called, and 
often has been called, the grass roots of 
America we are getting many well 
thought out statements from publishers 
and editors who are sincerely and deeply 
interested in the question of our presi- 
dential candidates. Such an editorial 
appeared in the March 20 issue of the 
Allegan Gazette, published in my home 
town of Allegan, Mich. 

The publisher of the Allegan Gazette, 
Leo W. Hoffman, in that editorial says: 

This year the Republican Party will meet in 
convention and nominate its candidate for 
President. Tarr, a stanch opponent of 
radicalism, a firm believer in constitutional 
government, an advocate of a foreign policy 
based upon self-interest, known throughout 
the Nation as Mr. Republican, admired 
even by his enemies for his honesty, intelli- 
gence, industry, political courage, and pa- 
triotism, would have been the natural choice 
of the Republican Party, were it not for 
the opposition of certain self-styled lib- 
erals known as Me-Too Republicans. This 


group, now headed by CazBor Lopce, Senator 


from Massachusetts, and Thomas Dewey, 
Governor of New York, backed by the rich 
so-called internationalists in the East, have 
in the last three campaign years controlied 
the selection of the Republican nominee. 
This group of Republicans, siding at times 
with the Truman domestic and foreign 
policy, in an attempt to block Tart, have per- 
suaded Gen. Dwight Eisenhower to become 
a@ candidate for the Republican nomination. 
They believe that Eisenhower’s popularity as 
a military leader can again secure for them 
control of the Republican convention; and, in 
the event of Eisenhower’s election, secure for 
themselves prominent positions in Govern- 
ment; a continuation of Truman’s foreign 
policy and some New Deal domestic policies. 

The fitness of each of these candidates for 
the Presidency must be determined in the 
light of what has happened during the past 
20.years. During that period, a radical group, 
consisting of impractical idealists, self-styled 
liberals, political opportunists, and some 
Communists, have controlled our national 
Democratic administrations. The truth of 
this statement is evidenced by the fact that 
lifelong Democrats, high in the party and 
Government, of unquestioned patriotism, 
have broken with the administration. Such 
men as Al Smith, Farley, Glass, Byrd, Byrnes, 
Garner, Murphy, and many others refused 
to go along with a program they believed 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
United States. They lost all influence with 
Roosevelt and Truman, and their places 
were usurped by men such as Sidney Hill- 
man, a radical labor boss; Henry Wallace, an 
impractical dreamer; Alger Hiss and Dexter 
White, Communists; and others of the cali- 
ber of Dean Acheson, Felix Frankfurter, 
Charles Brannan, and Donald Ewing; more 
inclined to favor socialistic, idealistic, and 
radical policies rather than a practical course. 

This radical group has remained in pow- 
er by appealing to all the weaknesses of hu- 
man character—timidity, jealousy, shiftless- 
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ness, selfishness. Employing the half truth, 
subterfuge, fraud, and deceit, this group won 
election after election over weak “me too” 
candidates of the Republican Party, by pur- 
porting to advance the economic security of 
what they called the underprivileged class. 

The effect of this radical influence has been 
to create, in the place of our constitutional 
Republic, a centralized paternal state, ad- 
ministered by patronage, controlling, and 
affecting every individual in the Nation. 

The material results of this radicalism is 
best measured by our national debt, approx- 
imately $300,000,000,000, confiscatory taxa- 
tion, devastating inflation, and regimenta- 
tion of men and materials. Radicalism in 
foreign affairs has lost China and other vital 
parts of the world to communism, engaged 
us in a stalemate war in Korea, and brought 
us face to face with Russia in a cold war that 
threatens at any moment to turn into an 
active war of extermination. 

Morally, our radical government has suc- 
ceeded in destroying incentive, ambition, 
thrift, and integrity, not only here at home, 
but abroad. Individuals and entire nations 
have come to rely upon the -United States 
for individual and national security, and 
thus make little or no effort to rehabilitate 
themselves. It has become apparent that 
the United States cannot survive if we are 
to continue to pension every underprivi- 
leged person in the United States, underwrite 
the economic security of all other non-Com- 
munist nations, and assume the burden of 
developing all undeveloped portions of the 
earth for the benefit of foreign populations. 
We as a nation cannot continue an indeci- 
sive policy of buying peace, of bribing whole 
foreign populations, of substituting dollars 
for self-reliance, all over the earth. Some- 
where and some place this Nation must draw 
a line if we are to preserve our independence 
and our liberty. 

Throughout the 20-year period, the Com- 
munists have played a vital part in produc- 
ing this radical change. Everywhere they 
have been in the forefront of the radical 
movement—in labor, in government, in the 
movie and radio industry, in civic organiza- 
tions, and in the newspaper industry. Sup- 
posedly in the interests of peace, but actu- 
ally for the benefit of communism, Alger 
Hiss and Dexter White, both domestic Com- 
munists acting under Moscow directives, 
dealt civilization disastrous blows, by influ- 
encing the consummation of the Yalta 
Treaty and the Morgenthau plan for the 
destruction of German economy. At Yalta 
we betrayed our ally, Nationalist China, and 
delivered China and its millions of people 
into the hands of the Communists. By 
the total destruction of Germany’s economy 
under the Morgenthau plan, we removed the 
most serious obstacle to expansion of com- 
munism in Western Europe. 

Throughout the 20-year period, our Demo- 
cratic administrations have sought through 
executive powers to conceal from the people 
of the United States the part played in our 
Government by Communists and fellow 
travelers. Sacrificing the best interests of 
the United States for political expediency, 
the executive branch of our Government 
time and time again, not only refused to 
take any executive action against Commu- 
nists in office, but in part succeeded in 
blocking efforts of Congress to expose com- 
munism in government. Congress, how- 
ever, succeeded to such an extent in ex- 
posing the influence of Communists in the 
Democratic administrations that the truth 
is now apparent. It can no longer be 
doubted but that Communists, operating in 
secret as New Dealers, aided and abetted 
such impractical idealists as Henry Wallace, 
Dean Acheson, Charles Brannan, and aided 
and abetted by military policy during the 
last war, have reduced individual and na- 
tional security to its lowest point in the 
history of this Nation, 
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If we are to survive as a constitutional 
government, and preserve our liberty, we 
must once again operate as a constitutional 
government, observing all the limitations of 
power imposed by our Constitution upon 
the executive branch. We must continually 
fight to retain the sovereignty of the United 
States against all efforts to reduce national 
independence to the authority of a super- 
world government. We must continue to 
fight any attempt on the part of our im- 
practical idealists to impose upon the people 
of the United States the responsibility of 
bearing all the burdens of the world. 

It has been said and advocated that we 
cannot combat communism alone and with- 
out allies. There may be a half truth in 
this theory, and we will concede that it is 
always better to have reliable allies than 
none at all, but it certainly is true that we 
cannot continue to dissipate our strength, 
our manpower, our resources, and our eco- 
nomic security in a vain attempt to sup- 
port half-hearted allies who, when the first 
shot is fired, are likely to desert us in the 
hope of escaping the disasters of a third 
world war. 

The only chance that this Nation has to 
survive is to replace dishonesty in govern- 
ment with honesty, impractical idealism with 
realism, communism with patriotism, world 
paternalism with nationalism. Before we 
can crusade for everlasting world peace with 
any hope of success, we must first see to it 
beyond any question of failure that this 
Nation survives as a constitutional Republic. 

Throughout the 20-year period, when radi- 
calism had its way with our Government, 
Senator Tarr fought with intelligence, hon- 
esty, courage, and ability against the dis- 
astrous domestic and foreign policy of our 
Democratic administrations. Throughout 
that period, he steadfastly refused, for the 
sake of political expediency, to compromise 
or appease the advocates of paternalism and 
the opponents of constitutional government. 
At a time when our poor, deluded Govern- 
ment in Washington was playing down the 
dangers of communism and accepting them 
on faith and credit because, by force of 
circumstances, Russia became our ally 
against Hitler, Tarr was one who had the 
foresight to recognize Russia, if not an actual 
enemy, at least a potential one. At a time 
when it was unpopular to speak out against 
Russia (in June of 1942), 6 months after 
Pearl Harbor, and after we had gone to war 
against Germany, he warned his country in a 
radio address, as follows: 

“How can anyone swallow the idea that 
Russia is battling for democratic principles, 
yet the President on Monday announced 
that the United States would give all possible 
aid to Russia, the character and quantity 
of that aid to await only a disclosure of 
Russian needs. * * * Tospread the four 
freedoms throughout the world we will ship 
airplanes and tanks to Communist Russia. 
But no other country was more responsible 
for the present war than Russia herself. 
Except for the Russian pact with Germany 
there would have been no invasion of Po- 
land. Then Russia proved to be as much 
of an aggressor as Germany. In the name 
of democracy we are to make alliance with 
the most ruthless dictator in the world. 
* * * But the victory of communism in 
the world would be far more dangerous to 
the United States than the victory of fascism. 
There has never been the slightest danger 
that the people of this country would ever 
embrace bundism or nazism. * * * But 
communism masquerades often under the 
guise of democracy.” 

It is not apparent that Eisenhower had 
the same feeling toward the Russian men- 
ace as did Tarr. Throughout the war, Eisen- 
hower, as supreme commander of the armies 
of the Western Allies in the European thea- 
ter, utterly failed to recognize and deal with 
the Communist threat to the United States 
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security. Backed by an incompetent Mar- 
shall, and over the objections of Churchill, 
he persuaded our Government to follow 
Russian war strategy. In his book, Crusade 
in Europe, published as late as 1948, Eisen- 
hower still entertained the hope that the 
world could exist half-communist and half- 
free. In his book, Crusade in Europe, Eisen- 
hower said: 

“Daily as it (the war) progressed there 
grew within me the conviction that never 
before in a war between many nations the 
forces that stood for human good and men’s 
rights were this time confronted by a com- 
pletely evil conspiracy with which no com- 
promise could be tolerated. Because only 
by the utter destruction of the Axis was a 
decent world possible, the war became for 
me a crusade in the sense of that often mis- 
used word.” 

Such a statement is indicative of an im- 
practical idealist, rather than of a practical, 
intelligent man. In any war, indeed in any 
controversy, to say for sure that all is good 
on one side and all evil on the other, is to 
shut your eyes to reality. Certainly the Rus- 
sian dictatorship did not stand for all that 
was good. It did not stand for human good 
and men’s rights. It was as brutal and 
cruel as the Hitler dictatorship, and it had 
announced time and time again, previous 
to our entry into the war, that its avowed 
purpose was the destruction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Even though 
Russia was our ally in the war against Ger- 
many, the average foot soldier serving under 
Eisenhower in Europe knew that Russia did 
nothing to aid the United States, but did 
everything to advance only its own interests. 
After the war, to plan a course destined to 
crush utterly the German people, was as fool- 
ish as it was cruel, and to deliver over into 
the hands of the Russians huge parts of the 
German populace and German war-making 
materials was completely stupid. We do not 
say that Eisenhower was entirely responsible 
for this policy, but we do say that he failed 
completely to exercise that military and po- 
litical judgment in the European theater in 
respect to communism as was exercised in 
the Pacific theater by General MacArthur. 

The only complete success this Nation has 
had in foreign affairs in postwar history is 
the success of MacArthur's administration 
in Japan. There, despite the efforts of Wash- 
ington diplomats, he established a democ- 
racy fashioned after a constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

In our humble opinion, Eisenhower is not 
the man needed by the people of this coun- 
try at this time. We reject him because he 
exhibited complete lack of political judg- 
ment during the World War, because by his 
words and actions he had indicated at least 
a leaning toward partial surrender of Ameri- 
can sovereignty to a superworld govern- 
ment. He advocates a total and complete 
defense of Europe, regardless of the cost to 
the United States; because he has been a 
part of the New Deal disastrous foreign 
policy, working under and with such men 
as Roosevelt, Truman, Acheson, and Morgen- 
thau; because he is the favorite and cham- 
pion of the radical branch of the “me, too” 
Republican Party; because all his life has 
been spent in the Army, as a military man, 
trained wholly to think along military lines, 
with no experience in government; because 
by his own admission in his book, Crusade 
in Europe, he was offered the 1948 Demo- 
cratic nomination by President Truman, 
proof that at least he was acceptable to the 
Truman socialistic New Deal program. 

It is not only important that the United 
States retain its sovereignty and its inde- 
pendence, but the Republican Party must 
also retain its sovereignty and its independ- 
ence of that radical group, which, in control 
of our Democratic administration, has 
wrought such a change in our government. 
If the Republican Party, like the Democratic 
Party is captured by the radical elements, 
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then the backbone of this Nation, hard- 
working, thrifty, practical men and women 
who believe in individual liberty and a con- 
stitutional form of government, will be with- 
out any national political power. If the 
Democrats renominate Truman, or a man like 
Senator Kerauver, who believes in a political 
union with Europe, and the Republicans 
nominate Eisenhower, there remains no po- 
litical standard to advance the interests of a 
nationalist United States. 

Idealism to benefit the world must be 
coupled and exercised only with realism, 
otherwise it is merely stupidity. As ideal- 
ists we are fighting a stupid war in Korea. 
We have enough of radicais in office, of im- 
practical idealists, “do gooders,” social re- 
formers, “me too” Republicans, vacillating 
windswept foreign policy makers, swayed 
Only by the events of the day, without 
thought of tomorrow. 

We want a man whose every Official act 
and word is done and spoken in the interests 
of the United States. 

We want Tart, not Eisenhower. 

LrEo W. HOFFMAN. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
WALTER) in three instances. 

Mr. HinsHaw in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Wier and to include a copy of 
petition No. 648 which was referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. CLEMENTE and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Evins and to include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILteEr of Nebraska and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHAFER in two instances. 

Mr. Bow and to include an address 
delivered by Governor de Castro, of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that, for the 
purpose of reprinting in the current 
Recorp, a correction and revision be 
made in the remarks of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], in- 
cluding an article by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Woop of Georgia (at the request 
of Mr. McCormack) and include recom- 
mendations adopted by the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion complimenting the activities of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. RANKIN and to include an elo- 
quent nonpolitical address delivered by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur at Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Mr. SPRINGER and to include an ad- 
dress delivered by Lindsay C. Warren, 
notwithstanding the fact it exceeds the 
limit and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $224. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Messrs. BONNER, ROOSEVELT, and EBER- 
HARTER. 

Mr. Mack of Illinois and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN and to include extra- 
neous matter. 
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Mr. WHEELER and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. McGuire and to include an ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. MILLER of New York in three in- 
stances and to include two resolutions 
and an editorial. 

Mr. CANFIFLD (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK) and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. AANDAHL. 

Mr. JENSEN in two instances and to 
include newspaper editorials. 

Mr. LANE in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


A A AR 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Concurrent resolutions of the Senate 
of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 


S. Con. Res, 56. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding funds for a study of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and related problems; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 64. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain expenditures by the Joint 
Committee on the Navajo-Hopi Indian Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 761. An act for the relief of Yuriko 
Tsutsumi; 

H.R. 899. An act for the relief of Malka 
Dwojra and Tauba Kron; 

H. R. 3954. An act to authorize the Mount 
Olivet Cemetery Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to grant and convey to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a portion of the lands heretofore 


granted to such association by the United 
States; and 


H.R. 3668. An act for the relief of David 
Yeh. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


8.2077. An act to provide for certain in- 
vestigations by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and for other purposes. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On March 5, 1952: 

H.R. 2212. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon a United States district court to deter- 
mine the claims of William P. Novotny, Sr., 
and others; 

H.R. 2858. An act for the relief of William 
C. Reed; and 

On March 27, 1952: 

H. R. 648. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of aliens 
Max Mayer Hirsch Winzelberg and Mrs. 
Jenty Fuss De Winzelberg; 

H.R. 748. An act for the relief of Basil 
Vasso Argyris and Mrs. Aline Argyris; 
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H.R. 773. An act for the relief of Mering 
Bichara; 

H. R. 827. An act for the relief of Dr. Man- 
uel J. Casas and Mrs. Julia Nakpil Casas; 

H.R. 1043. An act to provide for medical 
services to non-Indians in Indian hospitals, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Selma Cecelia Gahl; 

H. R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio Valdengo; 

H R. 1446. An act for the relief of Gal- 
cedonio Tagliarini; 

H.R. 1828. An act for the relief of Maria 
Szentgyorgyi Mayer; 

H. R. 1831. An act to admit Luigi Morelli 
to the United States for permanent residence; 

H.R. 1857. An act for the relief of James 
Yao; 

H.R. 2283. An act for the relief of Set- 
suko Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a 
United States citizen veteran of World War 
II, and her son, Takashi Yamashita; 

H.R. 2775. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Barbara Vollrath and Mrs. Margarete 
Elise Vollrath; 

H. R. 2833. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Bing and Nina Bing; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; 

H. R. 3144. An act relating to certain con- 
struction cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields Division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; 

H.R. 3153. An act for the relief of Signa 
Angela Maino Cristallo; 

H. R. 3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; 

H.R. 3847. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue to School Dis- 
trict No. 28, Ronan, Mont., a patent in fee to 
certain Indian land; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 

H. R. 4268. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 

H. R. 4467. An act to incorporate the Con- 
ference of State Societies, Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 4798. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to qualification of ju- 
rors; 

H. R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H. R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); 

H.R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; 

H.R. 5598. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a 
parcel of land to the Mount Olivet Cemetery 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

H.R. 5951. An act to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan; 

H. R. 6242. An act to restore certain lands 
to the Territory of Hawaii and to authorize 
said Territory to exchange the whole or a 
portion of the same. 

H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution providing 
for recognition and endorsement of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair and Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center in New Orleans, 
La.; and a 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master, steamship Flying Enterprise. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 28, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1285. A letter from the Chairman, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, transmitting the re- 
port of the Railroad Retirement Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. é 

1286. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled, “A bill to amend section 3185 of title 
18, United States Code”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1287. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting tables of bankruptcy statistics 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, pur- 
suant to section 53 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U. S. C. 81); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

1288. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on the examination of the financial 
statements and accounts of” Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, pursuant to the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U.S. C. 841) (H. 
Doc. No. 403); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and 
ordered to be printed. 

1289. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, relative to the Maritime Museum 
of San Francisco, Calif., requesting for ex- 
hibition, the loan of certain naval material 
of historical interest, pursuant to section 6 
of Public Law 649, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 7, 1946; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1290. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KERR: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 7268. A bill making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1652). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 322. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of the manu- 
script entitled ‘“‘A Manual on the Planning of 
Small Water Projects” as a House document; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1653). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 525. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the publication entitled “The 
Shameful Years” for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1654). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 534. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the progress report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, House of Rep- 
resentatives (H. Rept. 1228, 82d Cong., Ist 
sess.); without amendment (Rept. No. 1655). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 544. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing as a House 
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document of the hearings and report thereon 
relative to Consumers’ Price Index; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1656). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 510. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
expenses of the study and investigation au- 
thorized by House Resolution 33; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1657). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 516. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
expenses of the investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 51; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1658). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 546. Reso- 
lution providing funds for conducting 
studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 158; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1659). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. R. 7231. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide books 
for the adult blind”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1660). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report pursuant to Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1661). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WOODROW W. JONES: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 1365. An act to assist 
Federal prisoners in their rehabilitation; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1662). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.2160. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to admit persons committed by State 
courts to Federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutions when facilities are available; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1663). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.1203. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1664). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KERR: 

H. R. 7268. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7269. A bill to amend section 1102 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 7270. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to require 
the owners of civil aircraft to be financially 
responsible for damages arising out of the 
operation of such aircraft; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 7271. A bill to appropriate $25,000,- 
000 for the establishment of laboratories for 
research and study of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, anthrax, rinderpest, and other animal 
diseases, as authorized by section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 7272. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands administered under title III 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 7278. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Old Age and Retirement 
Benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 7274. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on Old Age and Retirement 
Benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7275. A bill to amend paragraph 207 
and schedule 16 of the Tariff Act of 1930; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 7276. A bill to amend paragraph 207 
and schedule 16 of the Tariff Act of 1930; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: ‘ 

H.R. 7277. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by providing unemployment com- 
pensation for former members of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 7278. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 412. Joint resolution to provide 
the power of subpena and to grant immunity 
in certain investigations relating to improper 
and illegal conduct in the transaction of the 
business of the Government of the United 
States, and for other purposes; *o the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. Res. 589. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the manuscript entitled “Your 
Congress and American Housing—The Ac- 
tions of Congress on Housing From 1892 to 
1951” as a House document; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. Con. Res. 205. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to policies to guide cease-fire negotia- 
tors; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


oe 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States, relativ~ to their assembly reso- 
lution No. 97, to establish as a national me- 
morial a cemetery of Revolutionary soldiers 
located in Brooklyn; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7279. A bill for the relief of Carlo 

Erbetta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOYLE: 

H.R. 7280. A bill for the relief of Jules 
Maurice Lotode, Mary Tsong Lotode, and 
Jeanne Marie Lotode; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINE (by request) : 

H.R. 7281. A biil for the relief of Eugen 
Berde, Rosalia Berde, and Olga Berde; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 7282. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Eleanore Hauser; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H.R. 7283. A bill for the relief of Hyun 

Ok Cho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 7284. A bill for the relief of Com- 
mander John J. O’Donnell; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. R. 7285. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Fortunato Salamone; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 7286. A bill for the relief of Robert 
A. Nelson; to the. Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H.R. 7287. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Brodzinski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H.R. 7288. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
ciano Gutierrez, Dr. Amparo G. Joaquin Gu- 
tierrez, and their children, Rosenda, Rebecca, 
Raymundo, and Marciano, and Mrs. Brigida 
de Gutierrez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


657. Mr. TALLE presented a petition of 
Mrs. Annabelle Coover and 105 other resi- 
dents of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, requesting 
prompt action on H. R. 2679, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 28, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, as we come once 
more to this daily pavilion of prayer we 
would fiing open the shuttered windows 
of our darkened lives to the effulgent 
light of Thy presence. Show us, we pray 
Thee, Thy glory. Without Thy guidance 
our wisdom is but folly. 

In the heat and burden of the day 
save us from being embittered by in- 
gratitude, pettiness, or meanness, and 
from all cowardly expediency in this 
global battle between slavery and free- 
dom. May we be satisfied with nothing 
less than our best, however difficult and 
testing the future may be. May the 
voice of the past warn us of paths which 
lead to national disaster. May the voice 
of the present call us to be prophets of 
good will in today’s crisis, and may the 
voice of the future challenge us with a 
golden day when earth’s dismal deserts 
shall blossom into gladsome gardens. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 27, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Prest!- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 7176. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R, 7231. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide books for the adult 
blind.” 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HoLLanp and Mr. 
ROBERTSON were excused from attending 
the session of the Senate today. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Murray, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Murray, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to transact routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE (S. DOC. NO. 113) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
a revision of a proposed supplemental 
appropriation for the Department of 
Justice, involving an increase of $150,000, 
fiscal year 1952, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


ANNUITIES TO WIDOWS OF FEDERAL 
JUDGES—RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 1 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association, favoring the enactment 
of the bill (S. 16) providing for payment 
of annuities to widows of Federal judges 
and justices. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION £UB- 

MITTED By THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

JupictaL SELECTION, TENURE, AND COMPEN- 

SATION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 

FEBRUARY 25, 1952 

Resolved, That the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association reaffirms its 
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action taken February 28, 1950, and recom- 

mends that the Congress of the United States 

enact S. 16, providing for payment of an- 

nuities to widows of Federal judges and jus- 

tices. 

ACTION TAKEN BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1950 

“Whereas adequate provision should be 
made for the dependents of the Federal 
judges who die while in service or during re- 
tirement: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the house of delegates ap- 
proves S. 3108, entitled “A bill to provide 
for payment of annuity to widows of judges,” 
introduced by Senator Pat McCarran on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1950, and which bill is also to be 
introduced in the House of Representatives; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Pat McCarran, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, and Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, the 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary.” 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of the action taken by the 
house of delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

JOSEPH D. STECHER, 
Secretary. 
Dated March 15, 1952. 


CONTROL OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DIS- 
EASE—LETTER FROM TWIN PORTS CO- 
OPERATIVE DAIRY ASSOCIATION, INC., 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from a great many dairy groups 
and individuals in my State of Wiscon- 
sin justly concerned messages with re- 
gard to the outbreak of the dread hoof- 
and-mouth disease in Canada. I need 
not tell my colleagues that if ever this 
disease were to catch hold in the United 
States it could bankrupt the entire live- 
stock industry and endanger American 
agriculture as a whole, cripple our food 
supply, and strike a blow from which we 
might not recover in many generations. 

I cannot overstate the importance, 
therefore, of accelerating research into 
the control and prevention of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

I have recently asked Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan for a report as to 
the Department’s intentions in this re- 
spect. 

I now send to the desk one representa- 
tive message which I have received from 
C. V. Peterson, president of the Twin 
Ports Cooperative Dairy Association, Inc. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

TWIN PorTS COOPERATIVE 
Darry ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Superior, Wis., March 24, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
* Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Members of our or- 
ganization are terribly disturbed by the near- 
by outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
across the border in Canada. We feel that 
it is a frightening threat to this important 
dairy-producing area and to the entire 
United States. 


We understand that in 1948 the Congress 
passed legislation authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a laboratory to 
develop vaccines or other forms of treat- 
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ment to control foot-and-mouth disease. 
This law was passed during the worst of 
the outbreak in Mexico but the laboratory 
has not yet been built, there being no ap- 
propriation for the purpose. 

We believe that immediate action should 
be taken to build the laboratory, to equip 
it, and to start research with a view to 
protecting the livestock industry of the 
United States. We respectfully urge your 
active support in this urgent matter. 

Very truly yours, 
C. V. PETERSON, 
President, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—LETTERS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am glad 
to say that I continue to receive from my 
own State of Wisconsin and other States 
many splendid messages from civic lead- 
ers, organizations, and public-spirited 
individuals urging early action on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

‘We are hoping to bring this issue up 
shortly in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

On Saturday, April 5, it will be my 
pleasure to journey to Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
to address a gathering of folks from 
American and Canadian communities 
in that region, a region which has always 
stalwartly championed the St. Lawrence 
seaway and which has done its utmost to 
point out the tremendous importance of 
that project to our Nation as a whole. 
It is my earnest hope that I will be able 
to bring to that fine group of Americans 
and Canadians further good word with 
regard to the seaway. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters and resolutions, which I have as- 
sembled, be printed in the REcorp at this 
point, and appropriately referred. | 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMVETS, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: At our national 
convention held in Boston, Mass., over Labor 
Day week-end in 1951, AMVETS reiterated 
its previous support of legislation authoriz- 
ing the immediate construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

AMVETS support the St. Lawrence project 
both as a vitally needed defense measure 
and as a tremendous boost to our over-all na- 
tional production effort. Either of these 
reasons, in our opinion, would be sufficient 
for us to support this project. When they 
are considered jointly, we believe that leg- 
islation now pending before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee takes on extreme 
added significance. 

We in AMVETS feel very strongly that in- 
formation has been made available to Con- 
gress proving the vital necessity of this pro- 
posal. Almost every defense and economic 
expert in the country has testified before 
your committee in favor of the project. Cer- 
tainly such concentrated reliable expert 
opinion from every phase of the American 
economy indicates more than a passing in- 
terest on this measure. 

When the Government of Canada recently 
announced its intent to proceed with the 
seaway with or without United States as- 
sistance, we feel that a situation was cre- 
ated which is not in the best interests of 
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the United States. This unilateral approach 
to a project, equally vital to both the United 
States and Canada, is a reverse of the often 
expressed attitude of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that “we cannot go it 
alone.” If the Canadian proposal prevails, 
we are in the dubious position of saying to 
that long and faithful friend of the United 
States, “you go it alone.” AMVETS do not 
feel that any such vital legislation should 
proceed in such an atmosphere. 

In addition to the defense and economic 
aspects of the seaway and power project, it 
is pointed out that this proposal is a self- 
liquidating one. It is our understanding 
that within the the space of 50 years the 
entire outlay of public funds for the con- 
struction of the seaway will be returned to 
the United States in revenue. Therefore, the 
objections previously voiced on this aspect 
of the proposal have, in our opinion, been 
overcome. 

Because of the widespread public interest 
in this subject, AMVETS urge that every 
Member of the Senate be given an opportu- 
nity to vote his conviction on the legislation. 
Only in such a democratic fashion can ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the seaway project 
by the American people be adequately deter- 
mined. We trust, therefore, that the com- 
mittee will see fit to report this measure 
without delay. 

Very truly yours, 
Rurvus N. WILson, 
Assistant Service Director. 


VILLAGE OF Fox PoINT, 

Milwaukee County, Wis., March 17, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The matter of the United 
States joining with Canada in the St. Law- 
rence seaway project was discussed at length 
at a recent meeting of the village board of 
Fox Point. 

The members of the village board are in 
favor of this project for the many obvious 
advantages to the Great Lakes area as a 
whole. In addition, this project would lend 
itself to the control of the lake level of the 
Great Lakes which at the present time have 
risen to a point where there has been severe 
property damage. 

The village board of Fox Point has di- 
rected the undersigned to inform you of its 
attitude on this question and desires your 
cooperation in passing the necessary legis- 
lation to give the people of Wisconsin the 
advantages which can be derived by the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Yours very truly, 
E. G. TESCHAN, 
Village Manager. 
RANDOM LAKE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Random Lake, Wis., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I, as secretary of the Ran- 
dom Lake Cooperative Association, have been 
asked to write yon in regard to the St. Law- 
rence seaway. We sincerely urge your influ- 
ence in passing legislation for the comple- 
tion of this project in cooperation with Can- 
ada. It appears probable that Canada will 
some day build this seaway and charge us toll 
beyond our control in paying for it without 
any benefit and would surely bind the United 
States and Canada still closer together in 
these ticklish times. 

Very truly yours, 
JEROME N. Simms, 
Secretary. 


HARTLAND, Wis., March 20, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Following is a resolution passed 
by the Village Board of the Village of 
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Hartland, Wis., in regard to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project: 
“Resolution 3-52 


“Be it resolved, That the Village Board of 
the Village of Hartland favor the St. Law- 
rence seaway and hereby urge the Senators 
and Congressman of our district to vote for 
the St. Lawrence seaway.” 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution duly 
and legally adopted by the Board of the Vil- 
lage of Hartland at a legal meeting on the 
10th day of March 1952. 

Signed this 20th day of March 1952. 

G. K. ScHosson, 
Village Clerk. 


CERTIFICATE OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
STOCKHOLDERS AT TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS OF FARMERS 
UNION CENTRAL EXCHANGE, INC., Marcy 5, 
1952 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


“Whereas the Canadian Government has 
stated that they will build the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway themselves if the 
United States Government will not partici- 
pate in its construction; and 

“Whereas the most advantageous and 
practical method is for these two great coun- 
tries of this hemisphere to work together in 
this mest important development which will 
give the United States and Canada an inland 
ocean that can be defended in case of war 
besides giving the great industrial centers in 
the Middle West ocean harbors; and 

“Whereas the United States is lacking in 
the necessary electrical power to furnish 
new industries with ample electricity; the 
power potential of this development is great 
enough to furnish the eastern part of the 
United States and Canada with enough 
power to alleviate this shortage; and 

“Whereas the project can be made self- 
liquidating through tolls of shipping and 
sales of electrical energy, and this project 
should be considered as a capital investment 
in addition to being fcr the good of the peo- 
ple and the United States in general: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the Con- 
gress of the United States that they imme- 
diately enter into treaty and an agreement 
with Canada to construct this great project 
for the mutual benefit of both Nations; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be air-mailed to the chairman on Foreign 
Relations of the United States Senate, Sena- 
tor Tom CONNALLY; and to the United 
States Senators from the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Montana, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota.” 

I, Ruby M. Heraty, assistant secretary of 
the Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and complete copy of resolution adopted at 
the twenty-first annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, Inc., March 5, 1952. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of this cor- 
poration this 24th day of March 1952. 

Rusy M. Herarty, 
Assistant Secretary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2728. A bill to amend the act of July 12, 


1950 (Public Law 609, 81st Cong.), as amend- . 


ed, so as to extend free mailing privileges 
to members of the armed forces of foreign 
nations serving under the United Nations 
command in Korea on a reciprocal basis, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1358). 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2937. A bill to amend the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, so as to provide for the 
administration of and determining just com- 
pensation to any carrier which has been 
seized by the Government as the result of 
a labor dispute; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAYBANE: 

S. 2938. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and sec- 
tion 5155 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MayBanx when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) F 

By Mr. CAPEHART (for Mr. JENNER): 

S. 2939. A bill for the relief of Zacharias 
Aristedes Samothrakis and Virginia Zacha- 
Yias Samothrakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2940. A bill for the relief of Haruko 
(Yamamoto) Iki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 2941. A bill to provide for the suspen- 
sion of the imposition or execution of sen- 
tence in certain cases in the Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia and in the Juve- 
nile Court of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

8. 2942. A bili for the relief of Chin Heng 

Tseu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2943. A bill for the relief of Joseph An- 
drew Wright; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2944. A bill to provide for increases in 
the compensation of postal employees af 
the Canal Zone government corresponding 
to the increases granted to similar employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States under Public Law 
204, Eighty-second Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

§. 2945. A bill to amend section 3841 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the sched- 
ules of the arrival and departure of the mail, 
to repeal certain obsolete laws relating to 
the postal service, and for other purposes; 

S. 2946. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to credit certain serv- 
ice performed by employees of the postal 
service who are transferred from one position 
to another within the service for purposes 
of determining eligibility for promotion,” 
approved June 19, 1943; and 

§. 2947. A bill to revise certain laws relat- 
ing to the mail messenger service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to provide 
for an agricultural day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EQUITABLE TREATMENT OF CARRIERS 
AND EMPLOYEES IN EVENT RAILROADS 
ARE SEIZED BY GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
which tries to prescribe a measure of 
equitable treatment for carriers and 
employees in the event that railroads 
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are seized by the Government as the re- 
sult of a labor dispute. 

The motive for introducing the bill 
is the grave concern that I have about 
the effects of the current seizure of the 
railroads by the Government. This is a 
seizure and at the same time it is not a 
seizure. The Government is nominally 
in control of the railroads, but the actual 
operation is still in the hands of the 
same private owners. 

The only concrete effect of this 
seizure, as far as I have been able to 
discover, has been to stall all attempts 
at a settlement between the carriers and 
the operating railroad unions which are 
parties to the 2-year-old dispute. The 
effect of the seizure has been further 
to resolve the dispute in favor of the 
carriers simply because the unions are 
deprived of the sanctions they could 
exercise if the roads were nominally in 
private hands. 

It seems to me that if there is a seizure 
in the public interest, it ought to affect 
the parties to the dispute equitably. 

Moreover, the seizure ought to be suf- 
ficiently onerous so that it will not be 
used as a buck-passing device. I have 
attempted to draft such a bill. This bill 
does several] things: 

First. In the event of seizure, the 
President is required to appoint a board 
of control to take possession of and 
operate the seized roads on behalf of 
the Government. 

Second. In determining compensation 
to the railroads, during the period of 
seizure, the President may appoint a 
compensation board which shall be 
guided by reasonable standards specified 
in this bill. The effect of these stand- 
ards is to minimize the use of seizure as 
purely a token transfer of control. 

Third. The obligation to bargain is 
continued between the carriers and the 
unions and in addition the Board of 
Control is directed to bargain in the 
event that normal bargaining breaks 
down. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held extensive hearings on the 
railroad dispute in 1950. We heard from 
spokesmen from the carrier's, the Gov- 
ernment, and the unions. The com- 
mittee issued a detailed report. I am 
reciting these facts to demonstrate that 
we already have a substantial back- 
ground of the history of this dispute and 
the events leading to seizure. 

It is therefore my hope as chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare that we may be able to proceed 
expeditiously to hold hearings on this 
proposed legislation. If there are tech- 
nical points which need additional clari- 
fication, it is my hope that we can do 
this in the course of the’ hearings. 

The bill (S. 2937) to amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended, so as to pro- 
vide for the administration of and deter- 
mining just compensation to any carricr 
which has been seized by the Govern- 
ment as the result of a labor dispute, 
introduced by Mr. Murray, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
ADMITTING CERTAIN STATE BANKS TO 
MEMBERSHIP IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend section 9 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended, and section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and 
for other purposes. The bill was sub- 
mitted to me by William McChesney 
Martin, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and others. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement giving the nature and 
objectives of the changes in the present 
law be printed in the REcorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2938) to amend section 9 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
and section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MayBankK, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The statement presented by Mr. May- 
BANK is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 


This bill was submitted by Mr. William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
The nature and objectives of the changes in 
the present law proposed are as follows: 

A. Under present law, no State bank may 
be admitted to membership in the Federal 
Reserve System unless it possesses a paid-up 
unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to 
become a national bank in the place in 
which it is located. This requirement of 
capital is based upon population and is 
arbitrary and unrealistic. It prevents sound 
banks, which are otherwise entitled to mem- 
bership, and most of which are insured 
banks, from becoming members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Section I of the pro- 
posed bill would vest in the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System dis- 
cretion with respect to the admission of State 
banks to membership similar to the discre- 
tion now vested in FDIC wth respect to ape 
proval of banks for deposit insurance. 

B. The proposed legislation also would proe 
vide that the capital stock of a State mem- 
ber bank shall not be reduced without the 
consent of the Board. Most State member 
banks are subject to a condition of mem- 
bership prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board for many years which prohibits capital 
stock reduction without the Board’s consent. 
It appears desirable to cover this matter by 
law in the case of State member banks in 
order that all such banks will be subject to 
this requirement. 

C. Section 5155 of the United States Re- 
vised Statutes requires that in order for a 
national bank to establish a branch beyond 
the limits of the place in which it is located, 
it must have a capital stock of at least $500,- 
000. State member banks are subject to this 
requirement in the establishment of 
branches. This requirement has little re- 
lationship to the capital needed by the banks 
and is much more stringent than the re- 
quirements of many State laws for the estab- 
lishment of branches by State banks. It ree 
sults in unfair discrimination against State 
member banks. Section 2 of the proposed bill 
would amend section 5155 of the Revised 
Statutes by eliminating the present mini- 
mum capital requirement for establishment 
of branches by national banks. State mem- 
ber banks as a result would no longer be 
required to have a capital stock of $500,000 
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in order to establish out-of-town branches. 
They would, however, still be subject to the 
aggregate capital requirements contained in 
other provisions of section 5155. 

D. The proposed legislation would require 
the approval of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve for the establishment of 
branches in the city where banks are located. 
The present law requires the approval of the 
Board only for out-of-town branches and not 
for intracity branches of State member 
banks. The District of Columbia is exempt 
in this proposed section because under pres- 
ent law branches of State member banks in 
the District must be approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


ARMED FORCES PAY RAISE ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend sec- 
tions 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 
508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Lighty-first Congress, as amended, 
which were severally ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING ACT, 
RELATING TO COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
FOR CERTAIN LEASES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2723) to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide for competitive 
bidding for certain leases issued there- 
under, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 7176. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

H.R. 7231. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide books for the adult 
blind”; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at the annual 
meeting of the Bloomsburg, Pa., Chamber 
of Commerce, on March 27, 1952, 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Radio address delivered by Senator JENNER, 
on March 25, 1952, regarding shortages in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation grain 
storage program. 

Article entitled “Pathfinders for Telecom- 
munications Blaze Tele Trails Through 
Europe and Middle East,” written by Law- 
rence Levey, and published in the March 15, 
1952, issue of the magazine Television Op- 
portunities.” 

Editorial entitled “Japan Officially Adopts 
United States Television Standards,” pub- 
lished in the March 15, 1952, issue of the 
magazine Television Opportunities. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

Statement issued by him dealing with a 

review of the wool tariff by the Treasury De-= 
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partment and Tariff Commission in response 
to his request for such a review. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

Letter dated March 18, 1952, addressed to 
him by Mrs. W. F. Sylvester, of Medora, N. 
Dak., urging the enactment of Senate bill 
2563, regarding the conveyance to former 
owners of mineral interests in certain lands 
in North Dakota, etc. 

Article by Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in regard to National Posture 
Week and the role of the chiropractic. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Excerpts from radio broadcast on March 16, 
1952, by Drew Pearson, giving a comparison 
between the production of combat aircraft 
in the United States and in Soviet Russia. 


SS 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
EDWARD C. BOYLE TO BE UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEY, WESTERN DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1952, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Edward C. Boyle, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be United States attorney 
for the western district of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Boyle is now serving under a recess 
appointment. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Sm1tH], chairman, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedixgs.) 


PROTOCOL SUPPLEMENTARY TO CON- 
SULAR CONVENTION WITH IRELAND— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive N, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, a protocol between 
the United States of America and Ire- 
land, signed at Dublin on March 3, 1952, 
supplementary to the consular conven- 
tion which was signed at Dublin on May 
1, 1950. Without objection, the injunc- 
tion of secrecy will be removed from the 
protocol, and the protocol, together with 
the President’s message, will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the message from the President will 
be printed in the Recorp. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the protocol between 
the United States of America and Ire- 
land, signed at Dublin on March 3. 1952., 
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supplementary to the consular conven- 
tion which was signed at Dublin on May 
1, 1950. 

The convention of May 1, 1950 is pres- 
ently under consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (S. Ex. P, 
81st Cong., 2d Sess.). It is requested that 
the protocol transmitted herewith be 
considered together with that conven- 
tion. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the protocol. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THe Wuite Hovse, March 28, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report by the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) Protocol supplemen- 
tary to consular convention of May 1, 
1950, between the United States and Ire- 
land.) 


ADVANCE OR PROGRESS PAYMENTS IN 
CONNECTION WITH SLUM CLEARANCE 
AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
2786, Calendar No. 1272, to amend sec- 
tion 1061c of the Housing Act of 1949. 
The bill was not taken up Monday when 
the calendar was called because the re- 
port on the bill had not been printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2786) to amend section 1061c of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
the acting minority leader today, I 
should like to ask whether the bill was 
reported from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency by unanimous vote. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was reported 
unanimously. The bill was introduced 
by the senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. Ives], and I shall ask the Senator 
from New York to explain the bill at this 
time, if he desires; or I will explain it. 
On Monday, when the calendar was 
called, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] agreed that the bill might 
be brought up, but the majority leader 
thought it would be better to wait until 
the bill was placed on the calendar and 
the report was available, which was in 
accordance with our understanding. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The report of the 
committee is now available, is it? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. The bill is 
Calendar No. 1272. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it understood that 
either the chairman of the committee 
or the senior Senator from New York 
will explain the bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. The Senator 
from New York advised me that he was 
very much interested in this subject, and 
desired to introduce the bill, as I recall, 
because its enactment would have quite 
an effect in New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was not quite sure 
which bill it was, therefore I made the 
inquiry. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I asked that the 
bill go over, last Monday, merely because 
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it had not been placed on the calendar, 
and I had not had an opportunity to 
examine it; but I have since had that 
opportunity, and I desire that the bill 
be considered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Arizona merely asked that the bill go over 
because it had been reported only on the 
morning of the day when the calendar 
was called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2786) 
to amend section 1061c of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, it seems to 
me proper that a brief explanation of 
the bill should be made, in view of the 
manner in which it is now being taken 
up. Therefore, I shall explain the bill 
briefly, repeating to some extent: the 
statement I made when the bill was 
introduced. 


Under title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is authorized to extend capital 
grants to local public agencies for urban 
redevelopment projects. These Federal 
capital grants, which may constitute as 
much as two-thirds of the net cost of the 
projects, constitute a principal source of 
funds with which a local public agency 
expects to repay amounts borrowed to 
finance the projects. 

The present method of payment on a 
Iump-sum basis after development is 
completed imposes undue burdens upon 
the local public agencies and results in 
unnecessary expenditures by the Federal 
Government and the local community. 
My amendment to the Housing Act of 
1949 permitting capital grants on a prog- 
ress-payment basis, clarifies and eases 
the present situation. 

A report by the staff of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
support of this change explains the cur- 
rent operations under the law as follows: 


If the local agency must await until every 
phase of a project is completed and the exact 
net project cost computed before receiving 
any capital grant under its Federal contract, 
the local agency will generally be prevented 
from paying back the borrowed funds until 
that time and, therefore, will have to pay ac- 
cumulating interest and carrying charges for 
an extended period after a substantial por- 
tion of the project has been completed, for 
all practical purposes, and a portion of the 
Federal capital grant has been earned. The 
disposition of the land in the project, the 
settlement claims for demolition and site im- 
provement work, and pending condemnation 
cases may extend this period for a consider- 
able time. 

As a Federal capital grant is based on net 
project cost, any losses due to extended in- 
terest and carrying charges must be borne by 
the Federal Government as well as the com- 
munity furnishing local grants-in-aid. To 
the extent that funds available for capital 
grants under title I are used to pay such 
losses, they are, of course, not available for 
other slum clearance, and urban redevelop- 
ment projects and the effectiveness of the 
title I program is reduced accordingly. 

Unless progress payments of Federal cap- 
ital grants are authorized, a burden will re- 
sult to some communities in addition to their 
share of extra project costs. These com- 
munities are furnishing financing for title I 
projects through municipal bond issues and 
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are subject, in this regard, to statutory or 
constitutional debt limitations. The inabil- 
ity of the municipality or other local public 
agency to obtain any Federal capital grant 
for a project until its completion in all re- 
spects will delay the repayment of the mu- 
nicipality’s outstanding slum-clearance ob- 
ligations, which may be quite substantial in 
the aggregate. This extended depletion of 
the municipality’s borrowing authority will 
prevent or seriously restrict the undertaking 
of title I programs in accordance with care- 
fully worked out schedules the municipality 
would otherwise adopt. 

For these reasons we believe that title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 should be amend- 
ed to authorize partial payments of capital 
grants as they are earned by local agencies. 
Such payments would be analogous to par- 
tial payments customarily made under other 
types of contracts for work performed which 
are designed to relieve contractors from the 
costs and other burdens of having their 
credit resources tied up until all contractual 
obligations have been fulfilled. 

The nature of this proposed amendment 
has been discussed with representatives of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency who 
have expressed general agreement with it. 
In this connection they point out that it will 
be necessary for the amendment to waive 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, which 
places general restrictions on progress pay- 
ments by the United States. 


The amendment permitting progress 
payments is important to all sections of 
the country. In New York City, the 
committee on slum clearance plans 
headed by Commissioner Robert Moses 
is doing admirable work in meeting the 
need for low-cost housing. The editorial 
from the New York Times which I have 
inserted in the Recorp discusses the 
slum-clearance plans of the committee. 

Commissioner Moses and Mr. Harry 
Taylor, director of the office of commit- 
tee on slum-clearance plans of the city 
of New York, have expressed their 
strongest support for this amendment. 
I have inserted in the Recorp a copy of 
Mr. Taylor’s letter outlining their views, 

I can foresee no objection to this tech- 
nical amendment to the Housing Act of 
1949, which benefits all sections of the 
country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In simple language, 
the bill really saves both the local com- 
munity and the Federal Government 
money by saving certain interest charges 
and accumulated charges. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

i Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. IVES. The purpose of the bill is 
to help in the financing by saving both 
the localities and the Federal Govern- 
ment money, and also by making it more 
convenient to carry out the various proc- 
esses involved in the project itself, from 
the standpoint of those who are doing 
the actual construction work. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in the midst 
of this debate I wish to take the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate my colleague 
from New York [Mr. LeHman]. He isa 
very distinguished citizen of New York, 
one of the most distinguished New York 
State has ever had. I should like to 
point out that today marks his seventy- 
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fourth birthday. I congratulate him 
heartily, and I know that every other 
Senator congratulates him. 

I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LEHMAN. First of all, I wish to 
thank my distinguished colleague for his 
congratulations, which I greatly appre- 
ciate. 

I am familiar with this bill, which has 
been explained by my colleague, and I 
am very glad indeed to support it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2786) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 106 (c) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 is hereby amended 
by striking out the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (6); by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (7) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the word “and”; 
and by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(8) make advance or progress payments 
on account of any capital grant contracted 
to be made pursuant to this title, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Fevised Statutes, as amended, or any other 
provisions of this title.” 
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REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, 
and of section 12 (1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress, the report 
of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, March 28, 1952. 


VOTING BY MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 407) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, relating to voting by 
members of the Armed Forces, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying docu- 
ment, referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, pp. 3126-3127.) 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On the subject of 
voting by members of the Armed Forces, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter which I addressed to the Secretary 
of Defense under date of February 19, 
1952; copies of letters from the Depart- 
ment of Defense addressed to me under 
date of March 5, 1952, and March 14, 
1952; and a chart showing the various 
voting laws in the several States with 
respect to the subject of voting by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
and chart were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


‘ Pepruary 19, 1952. 
Hon. Rosert A. Lovett, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: During-World War II, 
the armed services made every effort to en- 
courage and aid service personnel in partici- 
pating in the 1944 national election. I un- 
derstand that the military have again adopt- 
ed this policy of encouraging every member 
of the service, no matter where they might 
be stationed, to exercise his right to partici- 
pate in the forthcoming elections. 

I took an active part in obtaining passage 
of Public Law 863 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, authorizing use of air mail for obtain- 
ing the absentee ballot and for returning it. 
I know that the Army has designated voting 
officers for the various echelons down to and 
including company voting officers; however, 
I am disturbed when I realize that in 1948 a 
bare 51 percent of our people voted in that 
election in comparison to 70 percent who 
voted in Japan, 75 percent who voted in 
France, 82 percent in the recent British elec- 
tion, and 89 percent in the Italian election. 
In the last election in Belgium, a total of 
90 percent-of the people exercised their right 
to vote. : 

Having been in the service myself at the 
time of the 1944 election, I wonder if there 
is any legislative action which Congress could 
take which would aid you or the other mem- 
bers of the Department of Defense, to assist 
the service personnel in exercising their right 
of franchise. I realize that the various pri- 
mary elections begin as early as March 11 
and that time is of the essence; however, any 
comments you might care to make in this 
connection would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F,. KNOWLAND. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
ARMED FORCES INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1952. 
Hon. Witut1aMm F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

Deark SENATOR KNOWLAND: This Division 
has recently prepared a pamphlet and 
poster, both entitled “1952 Voting Informa- 
tion,” in accordance with provisions of the 
Federal voting law, Public Law 712, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

These publications are currently being 
distributed throughout the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, both 
within the continental United States and in 
overseas areas. Within approximately 30 
days’ time, each military unit (company, 
squadron, ship, etc.) will receive copies of 
these publications. While the poster will be 
utilized to disseminate information to all 
interested persons, the pamphlet will be 
used as detailed reference material by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and certain civil- 
jians assigned or attached who are desirous 
of registering and voting by absentee 
processes. 

As your office will undoubtedly receive in- 
quiries not only from servicemen and mem- 
bers of their f- milies but also from other in- 
terested persons regarding absentee voting. 
I am enclosing complimentary copies of each 
publication. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments is already stocking the poster, and he 
has also been requested to stock the pam- 
phlet for sale to the general public. 

If any additional information is desired 
in regard to absentee voting by servicemen, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me or any 
member of my staff at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. DEVINE, 
Major General, United States Army, Chief. 
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The material below should be inserted in 
the appropriate places on the 1952 Voting 
Information poster and in the 1952 Voting 
Information pamphlet. 

Arizona: Page 25 in the pamphlet, section 
C. Paragraph 2 should be deleted and the 
following inserted: 

“Persons who are not registered or who 
have noi maintained permanent registration, 
must register in person at the place of legal 
residence, and such registration must be 
made not later than August 4 for the primary 
and not later than September 29 for the 
general election.” 

Page 12 in the pamphlet, table II, Regis- 
tration, section under “Is Absentee Regis- 
tration Permitted?” the answers under AFP, 
MM, CC, DS, Others, should be changed 
from yes to no. 

On the poster, under the column headed 
“Is registration permitted by mail” change 
yes to no. 

On the poster, under the column headed 
“How does serviceman become registered?” 
delete the entire answer and insert: “By ap- 
plying in person at place of legal residence 
not later than August 4 for the primary and 
not later than September 29 for the general 
election.” 

Florida: Page 17 in the pamphlet, table 
IV, Absentee Voting Procedure, under column 
headed “Earliest date State will receive ap- 
plication for ballot.” Delete the words “Any 
time up to.” 

On the poster, under the column headed 
“Earliest date application will be accepted 
and official to whom sent,” delete the entire 
answer, and insert: “45 days before E to C 
Su of R.” 

Massachusetts: Page 12 in the pamphlet, 
table II, Registration, section under “Is Ab- 
sentee Registration Permitted? the answers 
under MM, CC, DS, Others, should be changed 
from no to yes. 

Page 60 in the pamphlet, section C. Para- 
graphs 2 and 3 should be deleted, and the 
following inserted: “All qualified persons 
may apply for registration by absentee proc- 
ess by mailing a written communication to 
the city or town clerk. In order to vote in 
either a primary or election a nonregistered 
person may register to vote at any time dur- 
ing business hours before 10 p. m. on the 
thirty-second day preceding a State primary 
or an election and the day immediately fol- 
lowing said primary or election. For spe- 
cial elections the registration period is at 
any time during business hours before 10 
p. m. on the twentieth day preceding the 
election and the day immediately following. 
A member of the Armed Forces may register 
in person not later than the third day pre- 
ceding a primary or an election.” 

On the poster, under the column headed 
“Is registration permitted by mail,” change 
no to yes. 

On the poster, under the column headed 
“How does serviceman become registered,” 
after the word “Apply”, insert: “by mail 
or” “ ” *. 

West Virginia: Page 114 in the pamphlet, 
section D, paragraph 2, delete the first five 
sentences, and insert: “Requests for absentee 
ballot from qualified voters may be made by 
mail, and the request need not adhere to 
any set form. The request should be directed 
to the clerk of the circuit court in county of 
residence. Requests on behalf of a qualified 
voter may be submitted by a friend or rela- 
tive.” * * ®* delete paragraph 3 entirely. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1952, 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Mr. KNOWLAND: Secretary Lovett has 
asked me to reply to your letter concerning 
legislation to aid military personnel in exer- 
cising their voting rights in the coming elec- 
tions, 
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The matter of absentee voting by members 
of the Armed Forces is of major importance to 
this Department from a morale standpoint 
and warrants thorough consideration by all 
concerned with the problem. We believe 
that every reasonable opportunity to vote 
should be afforded members of the Armed 
Forces and in order to facilitate such action 
the military departments have issued de- 
taiied departmental instructions thereon, 
Your letter indicates that you are familiar 
with those procedures. In addition, the 
Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division has prepared a pamphlet and poster 
outlining voting information for 1952. Cop- 
ies of the pamphlet and poster are being 
submitted to you, under separate cover, by 
the Armed Forces Information and Educa- 
tion Division. It is believed that the action 
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taken by the military departments in this 
respect will aid materially in encouraging 
and facilitating absentee voting by military 
personnel. 

Title I of the act of September 16, 1942 
(56 Stat. 753), as amended (50 U. S. C. 301- 
803), provides basic authority for absentee 
voting “in time of war” by members of the 
Armed Forces. To continue this authority 
notwithstanding termination of World War 
II, the Department of Defense has recom- 
mended, and there has been incorporated in, 
subsection 1 (a) (16) of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 189 (Emergency Powers Continuation 
Act), a provision which would continue that 
authority in effect until 6 months after the 
termination of the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on December 16, 
1950. In addition, there is in the final stages 
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of clearance within the executive branch, a 
Department of Defense legislative proposal to 
provide that title I of the act of September 
16, 1942, be applicable in time of peace as 
well as in time of war or national emergency. 

Also, the Department has been cooperating 
with the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, in connection with a special study that 
association is making of the means that 
might be utilized to provide an effective pro- 
gram for voting by members of the Armed 
Forces. That study was suggested by the 
President and we have been informed that 
the association is sending him recommenda- 
tions within a few days and that, in addition, 
those recommendations are being circulated 
to State governors for comment. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. COOLIDGE. 


Before you can register or vote you must be eligible under the laws of your home State. Anplications for rezistration or absentee ballots must be made on approved forms. See 
’ your voting oflicer or commanding officer for additional information. Make all necessary applications as early as your State will permit 


Qualifications for voting 


Registration information 


Is registration 


Must service- o 4 
od $ rezistratio 
man register | Is registration 


permanent? ! 


Minimum residence 


requirements ! Other requirements ! permitted by 


How does serviceman become registered? * 
mai]? 2 


2 yrs. in S; 1 yr. in C; 
| 3mos. in P. 


1 yr. in S; 30 days in OC; 
30 days in P. 
| Lyr. in 8; 6 mos. in C; 
| 30 days in P. 
l yr. in S; 90 days in C; 
54 days in P. 
| lyr. in S; 90days in C; 
15 days in P. 
| 1 yr. in S; 6 mos. in | 
Town or City. | 
lyr. in 8; 6 mos. in C; | 
30 days in P, 


| 1 yr. in 8; 6 mos. in C_ 


1 yr. in 8; 6 mos. .n C. 
6mos. in 8; 30days in P_ 


| 
lyr. in S; 90 days in C; 
30 days in P. 
6 mos. in §; 60 days in 
Ts; 30 days in P. 


| 6 =e. in 8; 60 days in 
6mos. in S; 30daysin P- 


Kentucky 1 yr. in 8; 6 mos. in C; 


60 days in P. 


| 2 yrs. in S; 1 yr. in 

Parish; 3 mos. in P. 

6 mos. in 8; 3 mos. in 
Town or C. 


Louisiana 


Bini orci 58 


Maryland | Lyr. in $;6 mos. in C_. 


Massachusetts 1 yr. in 8; 6 mos. in C_. 


6 mos. in S; 30 days in 
Ts or C, | 


6 mos. in S; 30 days in 
E District. 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 2 yrs. in 8; l yr. in E 


District. 
Missouri 1 yr. in 8; 60 days in 
C, City or T. 


1 yr. in 8; 30 days in 
| Ce&P. 


6 mos. in 8; 40 days in 
C; 10 days in P. 
6 mos. in S; 30 days | 
in Cc. 
New Hampshire__.. 6 mos. in § 


New Jersey lyr. in 8; 5 mos, in C_. 


New Mexico 1 yr. in 8; 90 days in C; 
30 days in P. 

| Lyr. in S; 4 mos. in C; 

| 30 days in P. 

, lyr. in 8; 4 mos. in P_. 


1 Information applies to all persons, 


| RV in certain cities... 


| before voting? | t 


RV; pay PT, except 
AFP; read & write. 


RV; read English lan- 
guage. | 
Pay PT, except AFP. 


RV, except AFP & | 
MM. 


RV; read & write | 
English language. 
RV, except AFP 


RV in some C, except 
AFP. 

RV in some cities, 
except AFP, 

RV 


RV; read & write_.... 


| 
RV; read & write | 
English language. 


RV, except AFP, | 
MM, & CC. 


RV; read & write 
English language. 


RV, except AFP 


Pay PT, except AFP; 
RY, except AFP, 


RV in cities over | } 


10,000 except AFP. 


RV in cities over 7,000 | 
pop. 

RV, except AFP, & 
MM. 

Have name on “‘Vot- 
ers’ Check List.” 


RV, except AFP 
RV 
RV 
RV; read & write 





| Yes, since 1948,| 











| TU. cccosiede 


In person only at office of Board of Registrars 
on the first and third Monday of each 
month, 


Ti ike Apply any time to County Registrar for 


| “War Registration Form.” 


There are no registration requirements for anyone in Arkansas 


Rc aateaeta 


Yes, insome C_| 
| 





TOR. eee Registration is automatic when voter returns 


marked ballot to State official. 

Apply to County Clerk at any time except 
15-day period before election. 

Apply to Town, Borough, or City Clerk at 
any time prior to election. 

In person at County Board of Elections and 
Registrations at times established by 
Board. 

Re-registration only by servicemen, apply to 
County Superintendent of Elections 90 
days before E. 

Apply to County Tax Collector before 
Primary Election. 

Registration is automatic, when marked 
ballot is accepted by election officials. 

Armed Forces Personnel not required to 
register. 

Apply to Clerk of Circuit Court and request 
“Absentee Registration Form” 90 days 
before E. 

Registration is automatic, when marked 
ballot is accepted by election officials. 

| Armed Forces Personnel nof required to 
register. 

Registration is automatic when application 
for ballot has been accepted by election 
officials, 

ony in person, at place of Louisiana resi- 
dence, 

Members. of the Armed Forces, ‘certain 
Merchant Marine personne!”’, and ‘‘certain 
civilians’? do not have to register. 

Registration is automatic when application 
for ballot has been accepted by election 
officials. 

| Apply in person to oy or Town Clerk dur- 

ing 32 day period before election; members 
of family may also apply for AF P. 

Registration is accomplished when affidavit 
accompanying ballot is executed and 
returned. 

Apply to City Clerk not later than 9 Aug. for 
voting in Primary E, and not later than 
13 October for General E. 

R:gistration is automatic when application 
for ballot has been accepted by election 
officials. 

Registration is automatic, when marked 
ballot has been. aceepted by election 
officials. 

Apply to County Clerk for “‘War Registration 
Card” at any time, except during 45-day 
period before E. 

| Request ‘Special Registration Forms” 

when applying for absentee ballot. 

| Armed Forces Personnel not required to 
Register. 

Name will be placed on check list automat- 
ically when application for ballot bas been 
accepted by election officials. 

Armed Forces Personnel not required to 
Rezister. 

Apply to county clerk for “Affidavit of Reg- 
istration” Form. 

Apply to Secretary of State, Albany, N. Y. 
between 1 April and 23 October. 

Registration is automatic when application 
i mae has been accepted by election 
officials, 





2 Information applies primarily to AF P; in some cases it may also apply to others. 
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1952 voting information for the Armed Forces—Continued 
Before you can register or vote you must be eligible under the laws of your home State. Applications for registration or absentee ballots must be made on approved forms. See 
your voting officer or commanding officer for additional information. Make all necessary applications as early as your State will permit. 


Qualifications for voting Registration information 


Must service- 
man register 


Is registration 
permitted by 
mail? 2 


Is registration 
permanent? ! 


Minimum residence 


requirements ! Other requirements ! 


How does serviceman become registered 2 


Pennsylvania....... 
Rhode Island 


Vermont 
VSR iacisidntnnd 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Dist. of Columbia... 


21 
21 
21 


21 
21 
21 
21 


21 


21 
21 


21 
21 


21 | 


21 | 


21 
21 


21 


21 


21 
21 


1 yr. in S; 90 days in C; 
30 days in P. 


1 yr. in 8; 40 days in C; 
40 days in P. 

1 yr. in S; 6 mos. in C; 
30 days in P, 

6 mos. in S 


lyr. in S; 2mos. in C.. 

1 yr. in 8; 6 mos. in E 
District. 

2 yrs. in 8; 1 yr. in C; 
4 mos. in P. 


5 yrs. in U.S.;1 yr. in 
8; 90 days in C; 30 
days in P. 

1 yr. in S; 6 mos, in 
C; 30 days in P. 


1 yr. in S; 6 mos. in C.. 

1 yr. in S; 4 mos, in C; 
60 days in P. 

lyr. in Bonk iibaenieiinn 

1 yr. in S; 6 mos. in C; 
30 days in P. 

1 yr. in S; 90 days in 
C; 30 days in P. 


Lyr. in S; 60 days in C- 


lyr. in S; 10 days in P_ 


1 yr. in 8; 60 days in 
C; 10 days in P. 


1 yr. in Territory; 30 
days in P. 


1 yr. in Territory; 3 
mos. in Represt. 
Dist. 

1 yr. in Territory 

1 yr. in Territory 





before voting? ? 


RV for local E only... 


RV; read & write Eng- 
lish language. 


RV, except AFP 

RV, except AFP, 
MM & CC. 

RV; own property or 
read & write. 


Yes, 


Have name on “Vot- 
ers’ Check List.” 
Pay PT, except AFP; | 

RV, except AFP. 
RV; read & speak | 
English language. 


RV, except AFP, 
MM & CC. 

RV; read State Con- 
stitution. 


RV; read U, 8, Cen- 
stitution. 


Yes, for munic- 
ipal elec- 





RV; read, write Eng. 
of Hawaiian. 


R 
RV; read, write Eng- 
lish 





; on 
Yes, since 1951. 


for 10 


If registration is required for local elections, 
— will be notified after applying for 
ot. 
Armed Forces Personnel not required to Reg- 
ister. 
No registration required. 


Registration is automatic when application 
for ballot has been accepted by election 
officials. 

No registration required. 

No registration required. 


Registration must be accomplished in person 
at office of County Supervisor of Regis- 
tration. 

Apply to County Auditor for “Registration 
Affidavit Form” at any time except 20-day 
period before election. 

Apply to Registrar, County Election Com- 
mission at any time, except 20-day period 
before election day. 

Payment of poll tax to County Tax Collector 
constitutes registration. 

Registration must be accomplished in person 
at Office of County Registration Agent 

at any time except 10-day period before E. 

Apply to town Board of Selectmen for “‘Free- 
man’s Oath Form” at any time. 

No registration required. 


Registration is automatic when signed reg's- 
tration certificate which accompanies bal- 
lot is received by precinct election officials. 

Apply to Clerk of the County Court for 
“Temporary Registration Form” at any 
time, except 30-day period before E. 

No registration required. 


Registration is automatic when ballot and 
accompanying affidavit have been received 
by election official. 

Apply in person at seat of local government. 


Apply to County Clerk for “Absentee Regis- 
tration Form” at any time except 30-day 
period before election. 

Apply in person at City Hall. 

Apply in person at City Hall. 


“No voting privileges available to ere egg of the : Peg of —_— 


Absentee voting in 1952 elections 


Is absentee voting per- 


mitted in—! 


Who may vote 
by absentee 


ballot? ! Primary 


election? 


Alabama All persons.... 


Arizona.........| All persons-... 
Arkansas All persons... 


California All persons... 


Colorado All persons.... 
Connecticut All persons.... 
Delaware AFP, MM, 
CC, & Ds of 
AFP. 
Florida.........| All persons.... 


Georgia.........| All persons.... 

TOG tines --| AFP, MM, 
CC, & their 
Ds. 

Illinois..........| All persons.... 


4 Information applies to all persons, 


WOsccsteess 


Tstiicen 


VOR cctiacues 


General 
election? 


) ae es 


Feeds 


, 


WO secstece 


Primary election 


6 May—F, S, & L: 
3 June—Run-off. 


9 Sept—F, 8, & L. 


29 July—Pres, 
Pref. 12 Aug— 
F, 8, & L. 


3 June—F, S, & L 
Pres. Pref. 


9 Sept—F, 8, &L 
Con. Del. 

(No State-wide 
Primaries). 

Sept—(date unde- 
—_— F & 


6 May—F & §; 
27 May—Run- 
< Prim, & Con. 


el. 
14 May (Tenta- 
tive) F, S, & 


some C, 
12 Aug—F & S.... 
8 Apr—F, 5, L & 


Pres. pref.; 
Committeemen, 


1952 elections 


General election 


4Nov—F, 8, & L; 
CA. 


4 Nov—F, 8S, & L. 
4 Nov—F, 8, & L; 
CA. 


4 Nov—F, 8, & L; 

CA. 

4 Nov—F, 5S, & L; 
CA. 

4 Nov—F & S.... 

4Nov—F &S.... 


4Nov—F & 8; CA/ 


4 Nov—F, 8S, & 
some L, 


4 Nov—F & 8..... 
2 June—Spec. E, 


Cook ©, 4 
yer-e, 8, & 


Applica- 
tion form 
for re- 
uesting 
llot 3 


FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 
Ark. Form 


FPCA.... 


FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 
FPCA... 


Fla. Form. 


FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 


EPCA.... 


Earliest date ap- 
plication will be 
accepted and of- 
ficial to whom 
sent ? 


40 days before E 
to C Probate 


Judge. 
30 days before E 
to C Recorder. 
20 - before E 
to C Clerk. 


Any time before 
E to C Clerk. 


90 on before E 
to C Clerk. 

4 months before E 
to Town Clerk. 

15 Sept 52 to C 
Board of E & R. 


Any time except 
45 days before E 
to C to Su. of R. 


Any time before 
Eto 


C Registrar. 


30 days before E 
to C Clerk. 


100 days before E 
to C Clerk, 


Earliest date State 
will mail ballot 
- to voter! 


21 days before E.. 


30 days before E.. 
15 days before E 
(if in US) 20 
days before E 


(if outside US). 
20 days before E.. 


30 days before E.. 
4 months before E. 
15 Sept...nnccensvas 


As soon as avail- 
able. 


In time to vote 
and return, 

30 days before E... 

45 days before E 


(30 days before 
E for civilians). 


3 Information applies primarily to AF P; in some cases it may also apply to others. 


Marked ballot 
will be accepted 
by State voting 

official as late 

as— 


Day of E, 


o- P. M. day of 
6:30 P. M. day of 


19 June—Pri- 
mary E. 2 
Nov—General 

5: P. M. day of 

6:00 P. M. day 
before E. 

12:00 (noon) on 
day of E. 


5:00 P. M. on day 
before E. 
Day before E, 


Day before E, 


Day of E. 
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Before you can register or vote you must be eligible under the laws of your home State. Applications for registration or absentee ballots must be made on approved forms. See 


State Who may vote 


by absentee 
ballot? ! 





pbinentedell AFP, MM, 
CC, & Dsof 

AFP. 
Lonndemanen All persons... 
Kansas..--....-} All persons.... 
Kentucky-...-.- All persons.... 
Louisiana......- AFP only-..... 


Maine.........-| All persons... 


Maryland......- AFP MM, & 
cc, 
Massachusetts..| AFP, MM, 
CC, & their 
Ds. 
Michigan. -.....- All persons... 
Minnesota. ..... AFP and 
MM; CC 
sapere in 
JS. 
Mississippi-_-...- AFP, MM, & 
Pp cc. , 
Missouri.......-. All persons... 
Montana........ All persons... 
Nebraska......- All persons... 
Nevada........- All persons... 


New Hampshire | All persons...- 


New Jersey -...-- AFP only..-..- 

New Mexico...-| No one.......- 

New York...-.-- AFP & their 
iS. 


North Carolina.| AFP & MM; 
others only 
GEN. E, 

AFP, MM, 
CC, & their 
Ds 


North Dakota-.. 


a All persons... 

Oklahoma......- All persons... 

Oregon........-- All persons_..- 

Pennsylvania...| AFP, hospital 
vets. 


Rhode Island...| All persons... 


South Carolina_.} No one......-- 
South Dakota...| All persons_... 
Tennessee......- All persons... 
cents aaeeatiee All persons ex- 
cept regular 
AFP. 
a All persons... 
Vermont........ All persons... 
Virginia......... All persons.... 
Washington..... All persons... 


Is absentee voting per- 











mitted in—! 
Primary General , _ ‘ 
election? election? Primary election 


Yes, 


Yes, for AFP | Yes 
& 


1 Information applies to all persons. 


for AFP 











EG. ta hane 6 May—F, 8, & L. 

, 2June—F, S, & L. 

. ee 5Aug—F, S, & L.. 

Yes.........| 2 Aug—F & L..... 

ete 29 July—F, 8, & 
L. 2 Aug— 
Run-off. 

se 16 June—F, 8, & 
L. 

OR niscmtanane 5 May—Del. to 
State Con.; & F, 

eR auictienke 29 Apr—Pres. 
Pref. 16 Sept— 
F «Ss. 

PUB noneiode 9 Sept—F, 8, & L- 

TR antinboss 18 Mar—Pres. 
Prim. 9 Sept— 
F,S, & L. 

Witissanasions 26 Aug—F., 16 
Sept—Run-oft. 

Wee seniors 5 Aug—F & S....- 

Pints a 15July—F, 8, & L. 

TORictanmek 1 Apr—F, S, & L, 
Pres. Pref. 

Yes.........| 2 Sept—F & L...- 

Re iicmnnbsek: 11 Mar—Pres. 
Pref. 9 Sept— 
F, 8, & L. 

Yes, for AFP | 15 Apr—F, 5, & L 

only. & Con. Del. 

_ ee 1 Apr—Municipal 
E. 6 May—F, 
8, & C. 


22 Apr—Con. 
Del.; 16 Sept— 
F, 8, & L (‘Ven- 
tative). 

31 May—F, 8, & 
L. 28 June— 
Run-off. 

24 June—F & 8.... 


WaBsicd ole 


6 May—F, 5S, & L; 
& Con. Del. 

1July—F, 8, & L. 
22 July—Run- 


1952 elections 





Oui. 

TU sci Steet 16 May—F, §S, & | 
L; Pres. Pref, 

WE. accasces |} 22 Apr—F & 8 
Pres. Pref, 

WR cued 15 Sept—(Rep) F | 
& 8S. 24 Sept— 
(Dem) F & 8. 

ieee 8 July—F & L. 
22 July—Run-off 

hcmmactens 3 June—F, S, & L 

| Con. Del. 

Wihiasksoe 7 Aug—F, S, & L.. 

FO caancbnanl 26 July—F, S, & 
L 23 Aug— 
Run-off. 

WOR ctedaecs 9 Sept—F, 8, & L. 

TOs cecsduce | 9 Sept—F, 8, & L-. 

BOR ccativce 1 Apr—Municipal. 
15 July—F & 8. 
19 Aug—Run- 
off Prim, 

Da inatiaciinsied 9 Sept—F & 8..... 








Absentee voting in 1952 elections 







General election 


4 Nov—F, S, & L. 


4 Nov—F, 8, & L. 


4 Nov—F, §, & L; 
RQ. 


4 Nov—F & L.... 


22 Apr—S & 4 


L. 

4 Nov—F «8. 
| 8Sept—F,S, &I1 
4 Nov—Pres. 

Vice P. 
4 Nov—F 


4 


4 Nov—F, S, & L. 





4Nov—F,8, & L; 
CA, 


4 ai 8, & L; 
SA. 
4 Nov—F, 8, & L. 


4 Nov—F & L_--- 
4 Nov—F, 8, & L. 


4 Nov—F. S, & L. 
4 Nov—F,S, &C. 


4 Nov—F,S, & L. 


4 Nov—F, S, & L; | 
CA, 


4Nov—F &8 





4 Nov—F, 8, & L; 


CA, 
4 Nov—F, 8, & L; | 
RQ. 


4Nov—F, 8, & L; | 
RQ. 
4 Nov—F & S....- 


4Nov—F & L.... 

4 Nov—F, 8, & 
L; CA 

4 Nov—F, 8S, & L. 


4 Nov—F, 8, & L. 


4 Nov—F, 8, & L. 


4 Mar—T offices. 
+ Nov—F, 8, & 


10 June—Munici- 
Pe. 4 Nov— 
° &S. 


4Nov—F &&..... 


















Applica- 
tion form 
for re- 
questing 
ballot ? 


Ind. Form. 


FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 
FPCA.... 
se) 


FPCA.... 


FPCA.... 
PPOs... 


Mont, 
Form. 
FPCA.... 


FPCA.... 
FPOCA..... 


FPOAcc: 








Earliest date ap- 
plication will be 
accepted and of- 
ficial to whom 
sent? 


30 days before EK 
to Clerk of Cir- 
cuit Court. 

20 days before E 
to C Auditor. 

1 Apr—Primary. 

1 Sept—General 

to C Clerk. 

Any time except 
10 days before 
E to C Clerk. 

Any time to Clerk 
of Parish Court. 


Any time to Town 
or City Clerk, 


55 days before E 
to Sec. of State, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Any time to City 
or Town Clerk. 


30 days before E 
to City or Ts 
Clerk, 

30 days before E 
to C Auditor. 


Any time before E 
to C Registrar. 


Any time to Clerk 
of C Court. 


Any time before E 
to C Clerk. 

90 days before E to 
City or C Clerk. 


90 days before elec- 
tion to C Clerk. 
Any time to Sec. 
of State, Con- 
cord, N. H. 
time to C 
Clerk. 


your voting officer or commanding officer for additional information. Make all necessary applications as early as your State will permit. 


Earliest date State 










Marked ballot 
will be accepted 


will mail ballot | by State voting 


to voter ! 


30 days before E..-. 


Upon receipt of 
application. 

15 July 52—Pri- 
mary E, 10 Oct 
5§2—General E, 

As soon as avail- 
able to E ofti- 
cials. 

30 days before E. 


30 days before E, 
55 days before E, 


As soon as avail- 
able to E offi- 
cials, 

25 days before E--- 


12 days before E-.- 





In time to vote 
and return 
ballot. 

As soon as avail- 
able to E ofli- 
cials. 

30 days before E.-. 


15 days before E... 


90 days before E..- 


30 days before E... 





official as late 
as—? 








6:00 P. M. day 
of E, 


Day before E, 
Day before E, 


Day of E. 
Day of E, 
Day of E, 
Day of E. 
Day of E. 
Day of E. 


Day of E, 


Day of E. 

6:00 P. M. day 
after E. 

Day of E. 

10:00 A. M. 10 
Apr—Primary. 
10:00 A. M. 13 
Nov—General. 

Day of E. 


Day of E. 


Day of E. 


No absentee voting permitted in the State of New Mexico by anyone. 


PROS. ncn. 


PPOR...- 


FPCA.... 


PPO. sx» 
rca. ..- 


FPCA...- 
FPCA.... 


SPOR. c80 


No absentee voting permitted in 


70 days before E 


FPCA.... 


1 Apr. to Sec. of 
State, Albany 1, 
N.Y 


Any time to C 
Board of Regis- 
tration. 

Any time to C 
Auditor. 


1 Jan to C Board 
of Elections. 
Any time to Sec. 
of State, Okla, 

City, Okla. 


60 days before E 


to C Clerk 


Any time not later | 


than 26 days be- 
fore E, 


Any time to Sec. 
of State, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


to C Auditor 


FPCA....| 90 days before E 


FPCA.... 


FPCA.... 


SPOR as 


FrOAs uc 


to Commissioner 
of E 


20 days before E 


to C Clerk, 


30 days before E 


to C Clerk. 


Any time before 


3 


to 
Clerk. 


Town 


90 days before E | 


to Registrar of P, 


1 July 52 to Sec. of 


State, Olympia, 
Wash. 


2 Information applies primarily to AFP; in some cases it may also apply to others. 


60 days before E__. 
21 days before E... 


60 days before E_.. 
30 days before E... 


60 days before E_.. 
26 days before E_.. 


t 


In time to vote 
and return bal- 
lot. 

20 days before E... 

30 days before E... 

30 days before E_.. 


Upon receipt of re- 
quest. 4 


25 days before E__- 





12:00 (noon) day 
before E. 


Day of E. 
20 days after E, 


12:00 (noon) day 
of E 


7:00 P.M, day of 
E. 


5 days before day 
f E 


of E, 

10:0 A. M. 2 
May—Pri- 
mary. 10:00 
A. M. 14 Nov— 
General. 

4 Dee. 


he State of South Carolina by anyone, 


70 days before E_..| Day of E, 


Day of E, 
= P. M. day of 


- P. M. day of 
Day of E. 


Day of E. 


10 days after E. 
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Before you can register or vote you must be eligible under the laws of your home State. Applications for registration or absentee ballots must be made on approved forms. See 
your voting officer or commanding officer for additional information. Make all necessary applications as early as your State will permit. 


Is absentee voting per- 


Who may vote mitted in—! 


by absentee 


ballot? ! General 


election? 


Primary 
election? 


West Virginia...| All persons....| Y' 


Wisconsin All persons.... 


Wyoming All persons.... 
Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands...| No one. 
Dist. of Colum- 


bia. 


Abbreviations used in chart: 


AFP—Armed Forces Personnel; includes military personnel of the Army, Navy, 
(Also members of the Coast Guard where 
the State law includes them as part of the Armed Forces.) 


Air Force, and Marine Corps. 


C—County or Counties. 
CA—Constitutional Amendment(s). : 


CC—Certain Civilians. Those civilians assigned or attached to the Arméd Forces 
who under State laws are given absentee voting privileges similar to Armed 


Forces Personnel. 
Con Del—Convention Delegates, 
Ds— Dependents. 
Dem— Democratic. 
E—Election. 
F—Federal. 
FPCA—Federal Post Card Application (Form 76). 
L—Local. 
MM—Merchant Marine Personnel. 


Generally, those employed for duty other 


Absentee voting in 1952 elections 


Applica- 
tion form 
for re- 
questing 
ballot ? 


1952 elections 


Primary election General election 


13 May—F, S, & FPCA.... 


LCon Del. 


4Nov—F, 5S, & L.. 


1 Apr—(Con. E). 
9 Sept—F & 8S. 

19 Aug—F &« S. 
13 May—Pres. 
Pref. 

29 Apr—Territor- 


4Nov—F &S;RQ-| FPCA...- 
4Nov—F &S FPCA.... 


14 Oct—Territor- 
ial. 

4 Nov—Territorial_ 

4 Nov—Insular-... 


lal. 
4 Oct—Territorial_ 


Earliest date ap- 
plication will be 
accepted and of- 
ficial to whom 
sent ? 


Any time up to 10 


Marked ballot 
Earliest date State | will be accepted 
will mail ballot | by State voting 
to voter ! official as late 
as—? 


10 weeks before E_.| Day before E, 


days before E to 
Clerk of Circuit 
Court. 
60 days before E | 3 weeks before E_. 
to T Clerk. 
Any time 


Day of E. 


In time to vote | Day of E. 


and return bal- 


ot. 
No absentee voting permitted in the Territory of Alaska by anyone, 


No absentee voting permitted in the Territory of Hawaii by anyone. 
No absentee voting permitted by anyone from the Government of 


Puerto Rico. 


No absentee voting is permitted in the Virgin Islands*by anyone, 


Abbreviatious used in chart—Continued 


P—Precinct. 


PT—Poll Tax. 
Rep— Republican. 


Pres Pref—Presidential Preference, 


RQ—Referendum Question. 


RV—Registered Voter. 
S—State. 


SuR—Supervisor of Registration, 


T—Town. 
Ts—Township. 


1 Information applies to all persons. 
2 Information applies primarily to A FP; in some cases it may also apply to others. 


Prepared by the ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


than on the Great Lakes or Inland Waterways. 


ARMED FORCES PAY RAISE ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous consent agreement entered 
into yesterday the unfinished business, 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, providing 
for mineral leases on certain submerged 
lands, is temporarily laid aside, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate House bill 
5715, the Armed Forces pay raise bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (H. R. 5715) to amend sections 201, 
(a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, 
and 528 of Public Law 351, Eighty-first 
Congress, as amended, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That (a) the table contained in section 
201 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 is amended to read as follows: 


DIVISION, Department of Defense. 


(b) Except as hereinafter provided in this 
subsection, that portion of the table con- 
tained in section 302 (f) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended, which 
prescribes monthly rates of basic allowances 
for quarters for commissioned officers and 
warrant officers, is amended to read as 
follows: 
cesta ci a i 
Without With 
depend- depend- 


Pay grade 
‘ ents ents 


. 00 
120. 00 
105. 00 

90. 00 


$160. 00 
160. 00 
130. 00 
130. 00 
115. 00 
100. 00 

92. 50 

: 85. 00 

54. 04) $954. 04 $954. 04) $954. 04 $954. 04) $954. 04) $954. 04)$954. 04/$954. 04) $954. 04) $954. 04) $954. 04/ $983. 39 115. 00 

792. 59) 792.59) 792.59) 792.59) 792.59) 792.59) 792.59) 792.59) 792.59) 792. 59 821. 94| 851.30 - 5: 100. 00 

587.10) 587.10! 587. 10) 587, is 587.10} 587.10) 601.78} 631.13| 660. 49) 689. 84 719. 20 : -« 92. 50 


Commissioned officers 


Under} Over | Over | Over —_ Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
2 2 4 6 j 


Pay grade 14 16 26 


587. 10 F 
| 469.68] 469.68! 469.68] 469.68) 469.68] 484.36] 499.04] 513.71] 543.07) 572.42) 601. 78| 601.78 50. 85. 00 
396. 29] 396. 29) 396. 29] 410. 97) 425. 65] 440.33] 455.00} 469. 68} 499. 04) 513. 71| 528. 39] 528.39 
322. 91] 337. 58] 352. 26} 366. 94) 381. 62| 396.29) 410.97) 425.65] 440.33] 455.00) 455.00) 455. 00 
3} 271.54! 286. 22) 300. 89) 344. 93] 359.60] 359.60] 359. 60| 359. 60} 359. 60) 359.60 


315. 57| 330. 25 
5 a 278.8 293. 55) 308. 23) 322. 91 322.91) ey $22.91 322. 91) 322. 91 


For the duration of section 3 of the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act of 1950, the basic allow- 
ances for quarters prescribed by this amend- 
ment shall be increased by $10 per month for 
all such officers having more than two 
dependents. 

(c) For the duration of section 3 of the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, that por- 
tion of the table contained in section 302 
(f) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, which prescribes basic allow- 
ances for quarters for enlisted members, is 
amended to read as follows: 


249. 5a 264. 20| 


Warrant officers 


Over | Over | Over 
16 18 22 


Under} Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
2 ‘ 12 


Over 
10 14 


Over | Over 


Pay grade 


329. 70) $344. 69)$359. 68 $374. 66/$389. 65) $404. 64) $419. 62) $434. 61| $449. 60) $464. 58) $479. 57 
. 73| 299. 73} 307. 23) 314. 72| 322. 21| 329. 70| 337. 20) 344. 69] 359. 68| 374. 66) 389.65) 404. 64 
2. 27| 262. 27| 262. 27) 269. 76) 277. 26| 284.74) 292. 24) 299.73) 314. 72| 329.70) 344. 69| 359. 68 
217, 31) 217. 31 224. 80| 232. 30) 239. 78} 247. 28) 254.77) 262. 27} 277. 26| 292. 24) 307. 23) 307. 23 


. 70) $329. 





Enlisted persons 


Not over 2| Over 2 de- 


Pay grade 
Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over vs dependents} pendents 
: ~ ~ eee 


$204. 40) $211. 97/$219. 54)$227. 12/$234. 69) $242. 26) $249. 83|$257. 40)$272. 54) $287. 68) $302. 82/$302. 82 
174. 12} 181.69) 189. 26} 196. 83) 204.40) 211.97) 219.54) 227.12) 242. 26) 257. 40) 257. 40) 257. 40 
151. 41] 158.98] 166.55] 174.12] 181.69] 189.26] 196.83) 204. 40] 219. 54) 234. 60! 234.69) 234. 69 
128.70} 136.27} 143.84] 151.41] 158.98] 166.55] 174.12] 181.69] 196. 83] 196. 83] 196. 83) 196. 83 
105.99) 113. 56) 121.13} 128.70) 136.27) 143.84) 151.41) 151.41) 151.41] 151.41) 151.41) 151.41 
92.70) 100.43} 108.15) 115.88) 123.60) 123.60) 123.60) 123.60) 123.60) 123.60) 123. 60| 123.60 


82.40} 90.13) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85) 97.85 


174. 12 
143. 84 
121. 13 
98. 42 Over 2 de- 


pendents 





2 depend- 
ents 


$80. 00 
80. 00 
80. 00 


1 depend- 
ent 


(over 
months) .....-- 
E-1 (under 4 
months) 


$51. 00 
51. 00 
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(ad) Section 301 (e) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 (pertaining to the basic 
allowances for subsistence for members of 
the uniformed services), is amended by— 

(1) striking out the figure “$42.00” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the figure “$54.00” 
as the monthly rate for officers; 

(2) striking out the figure “$2.25” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the figure “$2.75” 
as the daily rate for enlisted persons when 
rations in kind are not available; and 

(3) striking out the figure “$3.00” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figure “$3.30” as 
the maximum daily rate for enlisted per- 
sons when assigned to duty under emer- 
gency conditions where no Government 
messing facilities are available. 

(e) The rates of pay prescribed in section 
508 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
the first sentence of section 4 of the Naval 
Aviation Cadet Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 737, 
as amended; 34 U. S. C. 850c), and the first 
sentence of section 4 of the Army Aviation 
Cadet Act (55 Stat. 240, as amended; 10 
U. S. C. 303) are hereby increased by 3 per- 
cent. 

(f) For the duration of section 4 of the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950, section 302 
(g) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
figure “$45” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figure “$51.” 

Sec. 2. Members and former members of 
the uniformed services entitled to receive 
retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or 
equivalent pay computed on the rates pre- 
scribed in section 201 (a) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, shall be entitled to 
have such pay computed on the rates as 
prescribed by the amendment made by sec- 
tion 1 (a) of this act: Provided, That any 
member or former member who has hereto- 
fore elected method (B) prescribed in sec- 
tion 411 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, may, within the time limit pre- 
scribed therein, elect method (A) prescribed 
in section 411, which election shall be effec- 
tive from and including the effective date 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective on the first day of the first month 
beginning after the date of enactment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As _ the 
amendment reported by the Committee 
on Armed Services is a substitute for 
the entire bill, for the purpose of amend- 
ment and other parliamentary pro- 
cedures the text of the substitute will be 
regarded as the text of the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings in connection 
with the call of the roll be suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, the bill 
now before the Senate for consideration 
is commonly known as the Armed Serv- 
ices Pay Act of 1952. The original bill 
found its genesis in the measure enacted 
in the closing days of the first session 
of this Congress which provided an in- 
crease in the compensation of the civil- 
ian employees of the Government. The 
bill as originally prepared by the De- 
partment of Defense, and as introduced 
in the House, closely followed the provi- 
sions of the bill to increase the pay of 
civilian employees. For example, it in- 
cluded the limitation on the amount 
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which could be received by any one in- 
dividual under the bill. 

The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices held extensive hearings on the bill, 
and reported it in the closing days of 
the first session of this Congress. The 
House passed the bill on January 15 last. 

The bill, as it came to the Senate, pro- 
vided for a flat, over-all 10-percent pay 
increase for all military personnel of 
all grades and ranks. The same increase 
applied to the retirement benefits of 
those who have retired from the armed 
services. The 10-percent increase ap- 
plied likewise to all the quarters allow- 
ances and subsistence allowances which 
are received by members of the armed 
services entitled to such allowances un- 
der existing law. 

The Senate Committee on Armed 
Services undertook to give very careful 
and painstaking consideration to this 
bill. All of us are aware of the increas- 
ing trend in the ordinary costs of living. 
Under many circumstances the increase 
in living costs applies to the military per- 
sonnel as well as to those in civilian life. 
I am particularly impressed by the diffi- 
culties of thousands of reservists, par- 
ticularly those with a number of de- 
pendents, who, at a great sacrifice, have 
been called from their civilian pursuits 
and have returned to active duty. Many 
of those men were only freshly out of 
uniform following service in World War 
II. They had married, they had chil- 
dren, and they, especially those of com- 
missioned rank, who are unable to house 
their families on the various military 
posts, are confronted with a particularly 
acute problem. 

Mr. President, the current pay scale 
of the armed services—which include in 
addition to the Army and the Navy and 
the Air Force and the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard and the Public Health Serv- 
ice, as well as the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey—was last fixed and established 
by the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
That bill grew out of long and extensive 
study of the entire pay structure of mili- 
tary personnel by a commission known 
as the Hook Commission. The report of 
that commission undertook to relate the 
compensation of those serving in the 
Armed Forces to comparable rates of pay 
received by those in industry and busi- 
ness at the time the report was sub- 
mitted. 

It can be said that the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 brought about sub- 
stantial increases in the pay and allow- 
ances for practically all of those on duty 
with the armed services. The problem 
confronting us, therefore, was that of 
providing a proper and equitable increase 
in the pay and allowances of the mili- 
tary personnel, in an effort to compen- 
sate for the increased costs of living 
which have been incurred since the en- 
actment of the Career Compensation Act. 

Another objective of the committee 
was to provide an equitable cost-of-living 
raise, without changing or involving the 
basic compensation rates which were 
fixed by the act of 1949. 

Mr. President, the emoluments which 
are received by our military personnel 
are made up of many factors. There 


are a number of benefits involved, such 
as exemption of allowances from income 
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taxes, and other items, which must be 
borne in mind in undertaking to coor- 
dinate the compensation of military per- 
sonnel with that received by civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 
That was all the more marked before 
the enactment of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949. As I recall, prior to 
the passage of that act about 14 or 15 
different items went into the pay struc- 
ture of an individual in the armed serv- 
ices, such as allowance for becoming a 
sharpshooter, for years of service, and 
any number of other items. 

It has long been the custom of the 
Military Establishment to include as a 
part of the pay of the enlisted personnel 
their food, their clothing, and their 
housing, all of which, of course, are fur- 
nished by Federal appropriations. When 
food and housing are not furnished to the 
enlisted personnel, there are allowances 
in cash which are made in substitution 
of the regular mess or quarters. 

Commissioned personnel of the Armed 
Forces are provided either with Govern- 
ment quarters or liberal allowances for 
the rental of suitable housing. ll offi- 
cers receive in addition an individual sub- 
sistence allowance. 

All military personnel of whatever 
grade receive free medical care and hos- 
pitalization without any charge what- 
ever, and the dependents of military per- 
sonnel receive free hospital and medical 
care wherever facilities are available. Of 
course, in times of peace there are usual- 
ly available adequate facilities to take 
care of the dependents of the military 
personnel. But in a situation such as 
that which confronts us today adequate 
medical and hospital facilities are not 
always available. Battie casualties re- 
quiring medical care come first. Fur- 
thermore, many reservists have been 
called into active duty and have not been 
able to assemble their dependents near 
the places at which they are stationed. 

Mr. McrARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It has been called 
to my attention that some members 
of the military services do not think the 
pay should be based upon the number 
of dependents. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator whether it is not 
a fact that during peace times quarters 
are furnished, and a cash allowance is 
not made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true. When 
our Military Establishment was rela- 
tively small in size, the quarters were 
available, and therefore the cash allow- 
ance was seldom drawn. 

Mr. McFARLAND. And quarters are 
furnished in accordance with the size 
of the family, are they not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true. 

Mr. McFARLAND. So the military 
is somewhat inconsistent, is it not, in op- 
posing an allowance at this time for 
dependents and insisting on a straight 
pay increase? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think they are some- 
what inconsistent. If a man’s family 
lives on the station, he is generally 
furnished quarters adequate to meet the 
size of his family. There has always 
been a distinction between the unmar- 
ried military personnel and those who 
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have families. This bill goes further 
by providing a new category of payments 
on a temporary basis to meet the needs 
of those officers who have three or more 
dependents; and I think that is com- 
pletely justified. This bill was pre- 
sented to the committee as a cost-of- 
living increase measure to assist those 
in the armed services, and it certainly is 
as evident as is the fact that two and 
two make four that it costs more to rent 
a home for a family consisting of an 
officer, his wife, and four or five or six 
children, than it does in the case of an 
officer who has a wife but no children. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then, as I under- 
stand, the committee substitute really, 
in truth and in fact, follows the pattern 
which was established by the military in 
peace time, in furnishing more extensive 
quarters to those with larger families. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That analogy is cer- 
tainly logical and can be applied. I 
thank the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Where quarters 
are furnished either to officers or enlisted 
personnel, is there an additional allow- 
ance for dependents? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is not. Where 
quarters are furnished, they draw no 
cash allowance whatever for living ac- 
commodations. Cash allowances are 
drawn merely in those instances where 
quarters are not available to the officer 
or to the enlisted man. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In the case of en- 
listed personnel who have gone overseas, 
and who have left their families here, the 
families now draw an allowance, do they 

not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And that is paid 
directly to the families, or to the wife, not 
to the member, is it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. In 
the case of enlisted men, I am sure that 
is true. In the case of commissioned 
personnel I think it is drawn by the 
officer and the officer makes an allot- 
ment to his dependents. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What does this bill 
do with reference to increasing the al- 
lowance for dependents of enlisted per- 
sonnel, if the soldier involved is serv- 
ing overseas and his family is in this 
country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me, in approximately 2 minutes I 
shall give him the figures. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is 
most important. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee took 
the position that the increase in the al- 
lowances for housing, quarters, and sub- 
sistence was directly related to the in- 
creased cost of living, and that we were 
justified in increasing such allowances in 
the case of soldiers who had dependents, 
and also tying them to the number of 
dependents to a much greater extent 
than was done in the House bill. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the ine 
direct compensation in the military serv- 
ice. I was pointing out that particularly 
in the case of enlisted personnel the in- 
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creased cost of living as applied to food, 
clothing, housing, and medical service, 
which are the principal items of any liv- 
ing cost, had already been taken care 
of through increased appropriations 
which have been necessitated to provide 
for those men who live in barracks and 
who eat at the regular mess. A man 
who has no dependents and who receives 
his food, clothing, housing, medical and 
dental care, and hospitalization as a 
part of his pay, certainly is not affected 
as much by the cost of living as would 
be a man who has a wife and three or 
four children and who finds it: necessary 
to house and feed them away from a 
military station. 

For that reason, Mr. President, the 
Senate committee rewrote the bill in its 
entirety. We rejected the approach of 
the Department of Defense, of the House 
committee, and of the House itself, of 
applying a flat-percentage across-the- 
board increase to every item of pay and 
allowances. Instead of that approach, 
the committee, in this bill, has suggested 
that in some cases allowances be in- 
creased as*much as 30 percent, instead 
of the 10 percent allowed by the House, 
but has provided a much smaller per- 
centage increase in the basic pay of mili- 
tary personnel. 

In the case of enlisted men—and here 
is the answer to the question just raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas—enlisted men with one depend- 
ent in grades E-1 through E-3 would, 
under this bill, receive $51 a month for 
their housing allowance. That is an in- 
crease of $6 over the present scale and is, 
therefore, considerably more than was 
allowed by the House on the 10-percent 
basis, 

An enlisted man with two dependents 
would receive $80 a month. That is an 
increase of $12.50 a mronth over the pres- 
ent scale and is considerably more than 
would have been provided under the 
House bill. 

A man with more than two de- 
pendents would receive $100 a month, or 
an increase of $15 a month over the 
present scale. 

Enlisted men in grades E-4 through 
E-7, with not over two dependents, 
would receive $80 a month, an increase 
of $12.50; and where such enlisted men 
have more than two dependents they 
likewise would receive $100 a month, or 
an increase of $15 over the present 
amount. 

In the case of commissioned personnel 
the committee bill which is now before 
the Senate provides a monthly quarters 
allowance increase of $10 for each of- 
ficer with dependents. The bill does 
not allow any increase for officers with 
no dependents. 

I might say, Mr. President, that while 
there are a number of officers stationed 
in Washington and other places who 
have no dependents and who are com- 
pelled to rent quarters, by and large 
throughout the entire services, both here 
and abroad, the so-called bachelor offi- 
cers, are provided with quarters on the 
post, and the allowances in most cases 
never apply. 

Officers who have three or more de- 
pendents would receive, under this bill, 
an additional increase of $10 in their 
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monthly quarters allowance, making $20 
a@ month for them. This increase based 
on the number of dependents is a de- 
parture from previous laws. Heretofore, 
an officer with a wife received exactly 
the same allowances as that received by 
an officer with a wife and six or eight 
children. Enlisted men have received al- 
lowances based upon the size of their 
families or the number of their depend- 
ents, in both World War II and under 
the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, 
which is now in effect. The increased 
dependency allowance for enlisted men, 
which we found it necessary to put into 
effect immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, is on a temporary 
basis. Unless extended, that legislation 
will expire on April 30, 1953; and inas- 
much as that legislation relating to en- 
listed men, which bases the amount of 
their allowance on the number of their 
dependents, is temporary in nature, we 
have made this provision which relates 
to officers with three or more depend- 
ents expire at the same time. 

Of course, Congress will find it neces- 
Sary to reexamine the whole subject 
prior to April 1953, and there is no doubt 
in my mind, unless there is a consider- 
able turn for the better in our inter- 
national affairs that would permit us 
greatly to reduce the size of the armed 
services, we shall be compelled to extend 
these benefits prior to that date. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has mentioned that in view of the 
international situation there is no likeli- 
hood of substantially reducing the 
Armed Forces in the near future-— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry to say that 
that is my opinion. I wish I could see 
some slight gleam of light on the horizon 
which would inspire some other conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. CAIN. I share the Senator’s view 
of the situation. My question is this: 
How long will it be before this Nation 
can expect a substantial reduction in its 
Armed Forces without the adoption of a 
system of universal military training or 
something comparable thereto? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, there 
would be no way whatever of reducing 
the numbers of military personnel at any 
time when there is so great a menace to 
the rights and liberties of freemen any- 
where as is involved in the threat of in- 
ternational communism. I know not 
how long that situation will last, but I do 
not think we can safely reduce the size 
of our Armed Forces at any time in the 
face of conditions which are comparable 
to those which exist today, unless we 
adopt some system which will enable us 
to have an Active and Ready Reserve, 
which can be supported at much less 
cost than can a large standing Military 
Establishment. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator willing to 
state what I believe is today a fact, that 
this Nation does not possess an adequate, 
trained Reserve; or is there in prospect 
such a Reserve as might make more 
likely a substantial reduction in the 
Armed Forces during the next 4- or 
5-year period? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The only substantial 
increments to our reserve forces today 
are those who have been gathered under 
selective service and have served for 24 
months, most of whom have spent 12 
months amidst the dangers and priva- 
tions of Korea, and who, after their re- 
lease from 24 months’ service, go into 
the Reserve, under existing law. That 
is the only increase of any consequence 
whatever the reserve forces are receiving 
at this time. 

Of course, without a system which will 
enable us to secure reserves from those 
who have fought in no war, we have a 
reserve organization composed only of 
men who have already fought in one war, 
some of them in two wars, and who may 
be called upon to fight in three wars, if 
there should be another outbreak of 
danger, before millions of their fellow 
Americans who have fought in no war 
are ever called to the colors to face the 
dangers of military service in combat. 

Mr. CAIN. I am very grateful to the 
Senator from Georgia for his answers. 
I realize that my questions have not been 
related directly to the service pay bill 
now before the Senate, but the Senator’s 
answers to my questions will properly 
cause many Americans to be more con- 
cerned about the future. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to ask one 
or two more questions and make one or 
two comments before I take the chair. 

If I understand the bill, emphasis has 
been placed upon increased allowances 
for dependents of service personnel. Is 
my understanding correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not only upon allow- 
ances for dependents, which relate to 
the families of servicemen, but also upon 
subsistence allowances, which go to all 
members of the military personnel, 
whether they have families or not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Primarily the em- 
phasis in the committee bill has been 
placed upon cost-of-living allowances, 
has it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; upon food and 
housing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Food and housing. 
However, there is a provision which in- 
creases the salaries of personnel by 3 
percent, is there not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that all the way 
across the board? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The 3-percent in- 
crease is in the base pay of all military 
personnel and is awarded to every per- 
son in any branch of the armed services, 
of whatever grade or rank, on the basis 
of present compensation. All will ob- 
tain a 3 percent increase in base pay, in 
addition to the increase in allowances. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. To that extent it 
follows the pattern of the House bill in 
granting a 3-percent increase above 
present compensation all the way across 
the board? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I desire to compli- 
ment the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and also 
his committee, for having reported a bill 
which places emphasis upon increased 
family allcwances that apply, so far as 
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Congress can do so, directly to the cost 
of living. 

Personally, I should have preferred to 
see all the increase applied to the cost 
of living, rather than have any part of 
it go to increases in salaries. I am not 
arguing that an increase in salaries or 
compensation is not deserved, but I feel 
that when we send service personnel 
overseas, it is more important to them— 
and certainly a high responsibility rests 
upon Congress and the Government—to 
make certain that their dependents are 
cared for. On the basis of present-day 
needs, I do not know that any increase 
in pay is actually needed by men in 
service, including those overseas, in or- 
der to give them what we call a cost-of- 
living increase. I shall not oppose the 
bill merely because a small increase is 
granted, but I do not believe we are actu- 
ally doing a great service to our soldiers 
by increasing their pay at a time when 
the economic strain is so heavy upon us 
and we are actually creating deficits that 
will be a charge against their future 
earnings when they come home. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas that the view he has just ex- 
pressed was to some degree shared by 
some members of the committee, three 
or four of whom have reserved the right, 
which I hope they will not exercise, to 
oppose on the floor any increase in the 
base compensation of military person- 
nel. However, I feel that the 3-percent 
increase which would be granted is jus- 
tified, because some items of living costs 
are not covered by housing or subsist- 
ence allowances. 

I may say to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that I had an amazing revelation 
when I received a number of letters from 
men of different grades and ranks in the 
Armed Forces, who took the position 
that they did not think any pay increase 
was justified. I hold in my hand a letter 
signed by 10 or 12 privates and corporals, 
who say such an increase would promote 
inflation, and make it more difficult for 
them to get along when they are re- 
leased from the Armed Forces. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, That is the very 
point I was raising. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have received a num- 
ber of letters of that kind. It is very 
refreshing to know that these lads are 
thinking so deeply of the great economic 
problems which present such grave dan- 
ger to the country. The danger from 
unbridled inflation within is almost as 
great as that from Communist aggres- 
sion without. 

While I do not say that such letters 
as these are at allin the majority among 
those which have been received on this 
subject, there have been a number of 
people who have written letters insist- 
ing that whatever increase may be al- 
lowed should be by way of allowances 
and not in the base pay. 

A number of privates first class have 
written to say very frankly that the $80 
a month they receive is all the money 
they actually need to spend. They re- 
ceive their clothing, quarters, and other 
things that figure in the cost of living, 
and they say they can get along on $80 
amonth. But I do not offer to the Sen- 
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ator those examples as representing the 
majority view, in any event. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement, but it is reassuring 
and gratifying to know that many of 
our service personnel who are actually 
in the service and are on combat duty 
today realize that in serving their coun- 
try sacrifices must be made if the vic- 
tory they achieve is to be preserved at 
home. 

The point I am trying to emphasize 
is that there is not a Member of Ccn- 
gress or any other real American who 
does not want to deal generously with 
our armed personnel. They are mak- 
ing sacrifices, they are giving the best 
of their lives in the defense of their 
couniry, and they are risking making 
the supreme sacrifice in order to pre- 
serve all that we cherish. At the same 
time, in our desire to be genercus, if 
we are creating at home conditions and 
obligations which will greatly increase 
their burden after they have met their 
military responsibilities and returned 
home, we shall not have benefited them 
by granting them an increase which is 
not needed. 

In trying to be conservative, as the 
committee has been in reporting the 
bill, I believe we are actually serving 
the best interests of the military per- 
sonnel more than if we simply hand out 
an increase which possibly they do not 
actually need. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
Of course, as the Senator has indicated, 
there is no way to compensate, in dollars 
and cents, for the sacrifices of men who 
actually suffer the hazards of combat. 
No appropriation or pay allowance which 
we could make would pay for the agonies 
of the men who retreated from that 
reservoir in North Korea to their port 
of evacuation. All we can do is to at- 
tempt to see that their dependents do 
not suffer hardships and that they re- 
ceive fair and reasonable compensation, 
and to say to those who are wounded 
that they will receive the very best medi- 
cal care and a fair recognition of their 

crifices so long as they are in any- 
wise incapacitated by wounds or injuries 
which they have received while in the 
service of their country. There is no 
way to place a dollars-and-cents value 
on the sacrifices of men who undergo 
the hell of battle. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the Senator. I am not tak- 
ing the position of being unwilling to 
grant all the compensation that money 
can provide for the sacrifices made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The point I am 
making is that we cannot actually com- 
pensate them if we spend the country 
into 2 spiral of inflation which cannot ve 
controlled, and bring them home to a 
bankrupt government and to conditions 
which would make life a tremendous 
hardship for them after their return. 

Mr. RUSSELL, If any indebtedness 
which might be incurred through in- 
creasing the compensation of those in 
the armed services or elsewhere should 
bring about a 10-percent Cepreciation of 
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the dollar, any pay increase we might 
given them would be immediately washed 
out. I should like to Know the school 
at which some of these 19- and 20-year- 
old boys took their course in economics, 
because their letters certainly reflect the 
fact that they possess much better in- 
formation on some phases of the dangers 
of inflation than I have seen manifested 
in these Halls by some of the representa- 
tives of the people. 

Mr. President, when we come to the 
subsistence allowance—which, of course, 
goes to the food or subsistence of the 
personnel — the increases which are 
made in the Senate committee amend- 
ment are substantially greater than 
those carried in the House bill. The 
subsistence allowance for officers has 
been increased from $42 to $54 a month. 
Under the House version it was increased 
to $46 a month. We increased it to $54. 

The subsistence allowance for enlisted 
men, where rations in kind are not avail- 
able and no mess is convenient for the 
personnel, has been increased from $2.25 
to $2.75 a day, which is considerably 
higher than the House provision, — 

Then, Mr. President, as has heretofore 
been pointed out, the basic compensation 
of all active-duty personnel is increased 
across the board by 3 percent, rather 
than the 10 percent provided by the bill 
as it passed the House. 

In my opinion the bill deals fairly with 
tuis important subject in the light of 
existing circumstances. If events should 
transpire which would bring about fur- 
ther inflation and greater cheapening of 
the dollar, it would be necessary, of 
course, for the Congress to re-evaluate 
the entire subject of the compensation of 
those in the Armed Services. I feel that 
the increases in the items which go di- 
rectly to the cost of living, when coupled 
with the modest increase in base pay, 
- take care of the actual cost of living of 
those in the service. 

Of course, individuals who have no de- 
pendents, and those who do not receive 
allowances, who are housed in barracks, 
who eat at the mess, and who receive 
their medical care on the post, will re- 
ceive less under the Senate committee 
amendment than they would under the 
House version. There are, however, cases 
under the substitute in which men with 
dependents would receive more money 
than they would receive under the biil 
as it came from the House. 

Officers in the higher grades will re- 
ceive less under the substitute than 
under the House version, because of the 
fact that we reduced the percentage 
increase in base pay, and increased the 
percentage increase in allotments. I 
dare say that a young and growing sec- 
ond lieutenant would probably eat more 
than a 5-star general. The committee 
amendment provides for an increase in 
the allowance for subsistence by approx- 
imately 30 percent, which applies equally 
to the second lieutenant and to the 5- 
star general. But it does not discrimi- 
nate against the 5-star general by giving 
him a lower rate of base-pay increase 
than is given to other personnel. To give 
an example, a major general or rear ad- 
miral with dependents would have re- 
ceived, under the House bill, an increase 
of $115 a month. Under the bill as re- 
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ported from the Senate committee, while 
he would receive exactly the same allow- 
ance increase as do other grades, his in- 
crease would be $51 a month. 

There is one thing which we must 
bear in mind in considering this subject, 
these allowances are free from income 
taxes. Therefore, when we increase the 
allowances by a greater percentage than 
does the House, we are to a certain extent 
ameliorating the reduction which we 
make in the basie pay of military person- 
nel. The basic pay is, of course, taxable. 
It is not all taxable in the case of men 
serving in Korea, but in the case of those 
who are serving elsewhere, their base 
pay is subject to taxation. The allow- 
ances are not subject to taxation. So 
by increasing the allowances we have 
benefited the recipients to that extent. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that the allowances are tax free, a 
second lieutenant or an ensign in the 
Navy would receive as much in-pocket 
pay, which is not subject to tax, under 
this amendment as he would under the 
House bill. The same applies with even 
greater force to enlisted men who have 
dependents. = 

We made an exhaustive investigation 
into the cost of the two versions of the 
bill. It appears in table form on page 4 
of the committee report. The cost of 
the bill as passed by the House was esti- 
mated to be slightly more than $3850,- 
000,060 a year. This figure is based upon 
the number of military personnel we ex- 
pect to have in the services for the fiscal 
year 1953. Using the same basis of com- 
putation, the bill as changed by the Sen- 
ate committee and reported to the Sen- 
ate is estimated to cost approximately 
$471,000,000. In other words the fenate 
bill would cost approximately $380,000,- 
000 a year less than the amount which 
it would be necessary to appropriate if 
the House bill were enacted. 

One very, very perplexing item in this 
bill has to do with retired personnel who 
draw no allowances. 

After careful consideration the com- 
mittee aecided that the same 3-percent 
increase should apply to the compensa- 
tion of retired personnel as applies to the 
basic pay of those on active duty. How- 
ever, the committee included a provi- 
sion in the bill which permits any re- 
tired officer, within a time limitation, 
who draws retirement compensation un- 
der existing law, to receive retirement 
compensation as computed under this 
bill, if he desires to do so. 

Mr. President, there is nothing I know 
of that is more complicated than the 
provisions cf the various retirement laws 
under which persons who served their 
country in the armed services receive 
retirement benefits. A great many spe- 
cial laws have been passed under which 
men have retired from the armed 
services. 

Prior to the enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 any man who 
retired with a disability was entitled to 
draw—and does draw today—75 percent 
of his base pay, none of it subject to 
taxation. 

A person who retires under the act 
of 1949 receives retirement based directly 
on the percentage of disability. 
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In other words, prior to 1949 if a man 
retired with a 30-percent disability the 
entire 75 percent of his retirement com- 
pensation is tax exempt. If he retired 
in 1950 with a 30-percent disability, his 
retirement pay would be 30 percent of his 
base pay, unless otherwise retirable for 
years of service, in which case only 30 
percent would be tax free. 

Other amendments are provided in 
the Senate bill which seek to eliminate 
some of the disparities in disability re- 
be eee benefits as carried in the House 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices seemingly is advising the Senate 
that there are officers now on the retired 
list who are actually drawing more in 
retirement than they would receive un- 
Ger the bill which the Committee on 
Armed Services has reported to the Sen- 
ate. The bill now before the Senate 
gives the choice of election to those 
now on the retired list to take advantage 
of the pending legislation if they are 
entitled and it is to their benefit to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. That is exactly the 
thought that I sought to convey. Some 
retired personnel are now drawing more 
retirement benefits than they could draw 
under the act of 1949. Those who would 
benefit by coming under the 1949 act 
with the increased rates as provided in 
this bill, may elect to do so. 

Mr. CAIN. I am satisfied that what 
the distinguished chairman has said 
will cause many a retired officer to scurry 
to the textbooks on this subject in order 
to determine under which legislation he 
can be best cared for. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I never heard of any- 
one in the services who did not know 
exactly which act provided the most 
benefits. They keep well informed on 
that particular feature of their retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
committee does not contend that this 
bill is perfect, or that it does complete 
justice to all of the beneficiaries of our 
system of retirement and to all who re- 
ceive compensation in the armed serv- 
ices. We do present it to the Senate as 
the product of much thought and study, 
and as an honest effort to deal with this 
very complex problem in such a way that 
no member of the armed services will 
suffer any hardship, while having due 
regard to the fact that we are faced with 
staggering deficits in our national ex- 
penditures. 

I believe the amendment is fair, and I 
think it deals as justly as possible under 
all the circumstances with the mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces. It recog- 
nizes the increased costs of living which 
acrue to those who have dependents, 
yet does not follow the hard and fast 
rule which applies in the House Dill. 
The House bill allows a 10 percent in- 
crease in most items of compensation 
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to persons in the armed services, with- 
out regard to whether such compensa- 
tion can be in any way connected with 
justifiabie cost-of-living increases which 
have occurred since 1949. 

I hore the Senate will approve the 
substitute. 





PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR TO DEMO- 
CRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
LOUISIANA 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor of my State 
of Louisiana is in the Capitol now. In 
my State 9914 percent of the registered 
voters are Democrats, and I believe it 
has been almost 100 years since the Dem- 
ocratic nominee has been defeated. 

About 3 days ago considerable furor 
arose because the Senate granted unani- 
mous consent to permit two gentlemen 
to have the privileges of the floor, cone 
of whom was an assistant attorney gen- 
eral of my State. However, in this in- 
stance the rules of the Senate provide 
that a Governor of a State has the privi- 
leges of the floor. It is pretty well agreed 
in the State of Louisiana that in a few 
weeks the present Democratic nominee, 
Judge Robert F. Kennon, will be the 
Governor of my State. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that he may at this 
time have the privileges of the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not 
think I shall object—a great deal was 
said on the floor the other day in ex- 
planation cf the extension to two fine 
gentlemen of the privileges of the floor, 
with which I do not agree. I do nct 
wish to be bound by what was said. I 
resolved then, so far as I was concerned, 
to insist upon strict enforcement of the 
rule with relation to the privileges of 
the floor. However, this gentleman be- 
ing so close to the office of Governor of 
a State—he will be sworn in in a few 
months—I think that justifies an excep- 
tion, so I shall not object. 

Mr. LONG. I might inform my good 
friend from Mississippi that this is not 
the first time that the Democratic nom- 
inee fcr Governor of Louisiana has come 
near to having the privileges of the floor. 
He was the opponent of the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana on a previous occa- 
sion, in a very close election. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the privileges of the floor will 
be granted to the Democratic nominee 
for the governorship of Louisiana, Judge 
Robert F. Kennon. 





ARMED FORCES PAY RAISE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend sections 
201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 392 (g), 508, 
527, and 528 of Public Law 351, Eighty- 
first Congress, as amended. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded and that 
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the further proceedings under the order 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the amendments which I am 
offering on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GoRE], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne], the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. McFaR.anp], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREyY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LeHman], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be regarded as having been read 
at this time, and that they be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbjection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
Lone on behalf of himself, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Kiicore, Mr. Youne, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. Moopy, Mr. McFar.Lanp, 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, Mr. 
Munopt, Mr. HuMpPHREY, Mr. LEHMAN, MY. 
Douctas, Mr. Pastore, and Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK are as follows: 

On page 4, strike out all in lines 18 to 20, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “That this act may be cited as the 
Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1952. 

“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE CAREER CoM- 
PENSATION ACT oF 1949 

“Sec. 101. (a) The table contained in sec- 
tion 201 (a) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 is amended to read as follows:”. 

On page 7, line 13, strike out the section 
number “2” and insert in lieu thereof the 
section number ‘102.” 

On page 7, line 19, strike out the 
“act” and insert in lieu thereof the 
“title.” 

On page 7, line 24, strike out the 
“act” and insert in lieu thereof the 
“title.” 

On page 8, line 1, strike out the section 
number “3” and insert in lieu thereof the 
section number “103.” 

On page 8, line 1, strike out the word 
“act” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“title.” 

On page 8, immediately after line 3, in- 
sert the following: 

“TrtLE II—ComBat Duty Pay 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952.’ 

“Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

“(a) The terms ‘uniformed § services,’ 
‘member,’ ‘officer,’ and ‘secretary’ (except as 
hereinafter specifically provided) shall have 
the meaning prescribed for such terms by 
section 102 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, and the terms ‘incentive pay’ and 
‘special pay’ shall mean the pay authorized 
by section 203, 204, or 205 of such act. 

“(b) The term ‘member,’ when used in re- 
lation to any combat unit, means any mem- 
ber of the uniformed services serving and 
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present with, or on board, such unit under 
competent orders. 

“(c) The term ‘combat unit’ means— 

“(1) any military unit, not larger than a 
regiment, while such unit is engaged in ac- 
tual combat on land; or 

“(2) any element of, or detail of person- 
nel from, any military unit not larger than 
a regiment, while such element cr detail is 
subjected to hostile ground fire in the course 
of rendering aid or assistance (A) directly to 
a military unit, not larger than a battalion 
which is engaged in actual combat on land, 
or (B) by fire to any military unit engaged 
in actual combat on land; or 

“(3) any military unit (not larger than a 
regiment) engaged in any amphibious or 
airborne operation, while subjected to hos- 
tile ground fire in the course of rendering aid 
or assistance, to a military unit which is en- 
gaged in actual combat on land, by the per- 
formance of duties which require its em- 
ployment at or near a beach or airhead; or 

“(4) any vessel while subjected to hostile 
fire or explosion in the course of any opera- 
tion; or 

“(5) any aircraft while subjected to hostile 
fire in the course of any operation. 

“(d) the term ‘actual combat on land’ 
means direct contact with and opposition to 
a hostile force by any military unit while 
such unit is subjected to hostile ground fire. 

“(e) the term ‘military unit’ means any 
unit of any of the uniformed services other 
than a vessel or aircraft. 

“(f) the term ‘Korea’ shall mean the geo- 
graphical area specified for income-tax-ex- 
emption purposes by Executive Order 10195, 
approved December 20, 1950. 

“Sec. 203. Each member and former mem- 
ber of the uniformed services shall be en- 
titled to receive combat pay in the amount of 
$100 per month for officers and $£0 per month 
for enlisted persons for each month begin- 
ning after May 31, 1950, for which such mem- 
ber was entitled to receive basic pay and 
during which he was a member of a combat 
unit in Korea on— 

“(a) not less than 6 days of such month; 
or 

“(b) one or more days of such month in- 
cluded within a period of not less than six 
consecutive days on which he was a member 
of a combat unit in Korea, if such period 
began in the next preceding month and he 
is not entitled to receive combat pay under 
this act for such preceding month. 

“Src. 204. Each member and former mem- 
ber of the uniformed services shall be en- 
titled to receive combat pay in the amount 
of $100 per month for officers and $50 per 
month for enlisted persons for each month 
beginning after May 31, 1950, for which he 
was entitled to receive basic pay and in 
which— 

“(a) he was killed in action, injured in 
action, or wounded in action while serving 
as a member of a combat unit in Korea, and 
for not more than 3 months thereafter dur- 
ing which he was hospitalized for the treat- 
ment of an injury or wound received in 
action while so serving; or 

“(b) he was captured or entered a missing- 
in-action status while serving as a member 
of a combat unit in Korea, and for not more 
than 3 months thereafter during which he 
occupied such status. 

“SEc. 205. No person shall be entitled to 
receive for any month— 

“‘(a) more than one combat pay authorized 
by this title; or 

“(b) combat pay under this title in addi- 
tion to any incentive or special pay. 

“Sec. 206. (a) The Secretaries of the serv- 
ices concerned are authorized and directed 
to promulgate regulations for the adminis- 
tration of this title, whigh regulations shall 
be as uniform as practicable, and in the case 
of the military departments shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 
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“(b) Such regulations may include appro- 
priate provisions for the withholding of 
combat pay under section 203 of this title 
from any member or former member of the 
uniformed services (or any class of such 
persons) for any period during which such 
person or class of persons was not placed in 
substantial peril by the action of any hostile 
force, as determined in conformity with such 
regulations. é 

“Sec. 207. (a) The Secretary of the service 
cencerned, or such subordinates as he may 
specify, may make such determinations as 
may be required for the administration of 
this title, and all determinations and pay- 
ments made hereunder shall be final and 
conclusive, and shall not be subject to review 
by any court or any accounting officer of the 
Government. 

“(b) Appropriations currently available 
for pay and allowances of members of the 
uniformed services shall be available for the 
payment of combat pay under this title for 
any month prior to the date of enactment of 
this title.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we have 


proposed to the Career Compensation: 


Act of 1949 amendments which have one 
specific purpose: To grant at least a 
small amount of recognition to those 
members of our Armed Forces who un- 
deniably have borne the brunt of all the 
hazards, discomforts, devastation, dis- 
ease, dirt, and death involved in our 
country’s opposition to Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. 

In this country we have long recog- 
nized the principle of extra pay for extra 
hazards. In civilian life, the sand hog, 
the mucker, the topper in lumber camps, 
and the explosives man in a number of 
fields, all draw extra pay for the haz- 
ardous nature of their work. In the 
military service, hazardous-duty pay has 
long been authorized for flying person- 
nel, submariners, those on leper duty, 
and others; but we have never ade- 
quately recognized those men whose haz- 
ard is the greatest of all: the combat 
infantryman and those who serve with 
him and support him under the same 
terrible conditions which he must face. 
Our experience in Korea has proved be- 
yond a doubt that the greatest hazard— 
man for man and day for day—is faced 
by the men who would benefit by my 
amendment. I feel we should now do 
something for the infantryman, the dog- 
face, who engages in ground combat with 
an armed hostile army, and for his com- 
rades in units of other branches and 
even of other services who must join 
him in his terrific struggle to exist in 
order that he may safeguard and per- 
petuate our freedoms. At the same time 
we cannot forget, and the amendment 
includes, those men on vessels or in air- 
craft who on occasion are subjected to 
a comparable degree of peril. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Is it not true that dur- 
ing the Second World War, combat pay 
was received by the Infantry? 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe combat 
pay was received. 

Mr. MOODY. I really refer to over- 
seas pay. 

Mr. LONG. There was overseas pay 
for soldiers serving outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. How- 
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ever it is strange to note that even sol- 
diers serving in Hawaii draw overseas 
pay. In some instances the system of 
overseas pay contains some strange in- 
consistencies. For instance, a soldier 
coming from Hawaii and serving in Ha- 
waii draws overseas pay when he is serv- 
ing in that area or is being trained in 
that area. 

The Senator from Michigan also 
knows that those serving in Germany 
today draw overseas pay. 

Mr. MOODY. I understand that the 
Senator from Louisiana is endeavoring 
to have additional pay given those who 
are actually in combat; is that correct? 

Mr.LONG. Yes; my amendment pro- 
poses to award hazard pay to those who 
are in day-to-day combat with the enemy 
on the field of battle. 

Mr. MOODY. I do not see how that 
amendment can be opposed by anyone. 
Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the vast majority of 
the casualties sustained in Korea have 
been among personnel of the ground 
combat arms; and within this group, by 
far the greatest total is in the infantry. 
The Congress has been fit to recognize 
and provide compensation for the haz- 
ards to which our flying personnel are 
exposed, but at the same time has failed 
to provide comparable recognition or 
compensation for the doughboy who is 
living, fighting, and perhaps dying in 
close contact with the enemy in the 
snow and mud over which his more for- 
tunate brother-in-arms flies. It is not 
alone the hazard of instant death at the 
hands of an enemy often unseen, nor is 
it solely the uncomfortable conditions 
under which these men must live, for 
which we should compensate; it is the 
combination of all these factors which 
make up the daily life of the doughboy 
in combat. All day and every day, for 
periods which often are terminated only 
by his success or his failure in action 
against the enemy, he must live in in- 
describable filth, without even the barest 
comforts of life, under conditions of ex- 
treme cold or unbearable heat, often 
without food, and always with the ever- 
present threat of sudden death, loss of 
limb, or other irreparable physical harm. 
Even should none of these events oc- 
cur, the mental and physical stress oc- 
casioned by living in their constant pres- 
ence is alone sufficient to warrant ou 
recognition and gratitude. * 

Such recognition would be due and 
proper even though the recipients were 
all members of the regular forces; a 
condition which does not exist in Korea 
today. In the early stages of the Ko- 
rean campaign our forces were com- 
prised mostly of volunteers, but each 
month of the war, has of necessity, re- 
quired replacements who for the most 
part were nonregulars. This transition 
has increased to a point where today 
over 70 percent of our fighting forces 
in Korea are boys who did not volunteer 
for military service of any kind, but 
nevertheless are valiantly fighting our 
battles for us. 

The present provisions for hazard and 
incentive pay for personnel in other serv- 
ices have created an anomalous situation 
which it is now our duty to correct. 
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In brief, my amendment is designed to 
provide a small degree of compensation 
for the incurrence of combat hazards to 
any member of the uniformed services 
who is subject to those hazards, whether 
he be Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey or Public Health Service. The 
amendment is intended to compensate 
only those members of the uniformed 
services who serve in actual combat with 
units which bear the brunt of all the 
hazards and discomforts incident to con- 
tact with the enemy. In order to qualify 
for the combat pay here contemplated, a 
member must be physically present and 
serving with a combat unit in Korea 
which is subjected to hostile fire for a 
minimum period of 6 days per month. 

The term “combat unit” is defined in 
such a manner as to include those units 
of regimental size or smaller in the case 
of land forces, which in the performance 
of their mission either, first, come into 
direct contact with the enemy in the 
course of which they are subjected to hos- 
tile fire, or, second, which are subjected 
to hostile fire while furnishing direct fire 
or service support to those units which 
are in direct contact with the enemy. It 
includes a vessel or aircraft that is ac- 
tually subjected to hostile fire for at 
least 6 days per month. The term is in- 
tended to include such units as shore 
parties in amphibious operations, which, 
while they may not be furnishing direct 
service support to the unit in contact 
with the enemy, are nevertheless, due to 
the peculiar nature of amphibious oper- 
ations, continually subjected to hostile 
fire in the performance of their mission. 

Actual combat is defined as direct con- 
tact with and opposition to hostile forces 
while subjected to ground fire. It is in- 
tended that by this definition the cover- 
age in the bill will be limited to those 
units which are actually in contact with 
the enemy. 

The amendment provides for combat 
pay at the rate of $100 per month for 
Officers and $50 per month for enlisicd 
personnel. This pay differential is 
merely an extension into the area of 
combat pay of the principle the Congress 
has already established with regard to 
other forms of hazard and incentive pay. 

For those members otherwise qualified 
for combat pay who are killed, injured, 
wounded, or missing in action, the re- 
quirement for 6 days in a combat unit 
does not obtain. For personnel injured, 
wounded, or missing in action the en- 
titlement continues for not more than 
3 months after he enters such status. 
Under other provisions of present law, 
combat pay will thus be included in the 
computation of any death gratuity or 
benefit pavable as the result of the death 
of the individual member while entitled 
to combat pay. 

Combat pay is limited to those indi- 
viduals who are not now drawing other 
forms of hazard or incentive pay under 
sections 203, 204, and 205 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, except in 
those cases where the amount of other 
hazard or incentive pay is less, in which 
case the member receives an amount 
equal to the difference, or he may elect 
to receive the combat pay. 
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The amendment further directs the 
secretaries of the departments con- 
cerned to promulgate regulations to im- 
plement it. These regulations in the 
case of the military departments will be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense and will be uniform insofar 
as practicable. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. TIyield to my friend from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is following with a great deal of 
interest the argument which the Senator 
is advancing in behalf of his amend- 
ment, and feels considerable sympathy 
for the principle of hazard pay. How- 
ever, why does the Senator differentiate 
between the enlisted man and the offi- 
cer? Is not the hazard the same, or, if 
anything, is not a greater hazard faced 
by the enlisted man? 

Mr. LONG. The amendment follows 
a principle which is already contained 
in the Career Compensation Act. It ex- 
ists in regard to other hazard pay. For 
example, in connection with parachute 
combat, there is a similar proviso, and 
in the matter of submarine pay I think 
@ similar situation prevails. In regard 
to additional incentives, the officers in- 
variably receive somewhat more. I 
would say it makes sense in certain re- 
spects, in that the officers connected 
with ground units which are in combat 
with the enemy have a much higher 
casualty and death rate than do the en- 
listed men who serve with them. I be- 
lieve if the Senator would check the 
figures on the deaths among lieutenants 
and captains in combat with front-line 
units he would find that the rate is far 
higher in the case of officers than it is 
in the case of enlisted men. 

Mr. CASE. That may be true in the 
case of platoon leaders, who are called 
upon to make advance observations; but, 
generally speaking, it is my opinion that 
hazard pay is hazard pay, and that the 
amendment would be more readily de- 
fensible and would commend itself to 
heartier support if the hazard pay were 
the same for all persons who face the 
same general hazard. 

Mr. LONG. I completely understand 
the Senator’s viewpoint, and it does have 
much merit. However, I have proposed 
$100 for officers and $50 for enlisted 
men, because that principle has been 
established with regard to all other types 
of hazard pay. We already have about 
9 categories of hazard pay, to the best 
of my recollection; and in each case the 
officer receives substantially more, per- 
haps twice as much as does the enlisted 
man. The amendment follows the prin- 
ciple which Congress has seen fit to adopt 
in the past. So far as the junior Senator 
from Louisiana is concerned, there is 
nothing sacred about that particular 
provision, and if Congress in its judg- 
ment should see fit to make it $50 for 
officers as well as enlisted men, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana personally would 
have no objection. But he has followed 
the principle which Congress has adopt- 
ed previously in regard to incentive and 
hazard nay. 
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Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
vides for retroactive payment of combat 
pay to those members who are or have 
been qualified under its provisions since 
the inception of hostilities in Korea. To 
make this pay other than retroactive 
would be to create an unjustifiable 
wrong. It is my purpose to express the 
gratitude of our Nation to those who at 
any period since June 27, 1950, have 
served or died in Korea in actual combat. 

What we do here is to recognize and 
act upon a clear duty which has long 
been recognized but neglected. In all 
the wars in which this country has been 
engaged, in the final analysis it has been 
the foot soldier who spelled ultimate 
success or failure. Throughout its long 
and glorious history the infantry has 
earned for itself the title “Queen of Bat- 
tle.” Tactical doctrine of the military 
services recognizes the primary impor- 
tance of the ground combat man and his 
ultimate victory to which all other arms 
and services must contribute either di- 
rectly or indirectly—they are a team. 
When in the furnishing of such support, 
members of the other arms and services 
are subjected to peril equal to that of 
the infantryman then they and those 
who are present in combat with him are 
entitled to the same recognition we here 
provide for the ground combat man. My 
proposed amendment provides this rec- 
ognition. Now is the time to act and to 
show our gratitude to those men who 
have contributed so much and who for 
so long have been forgotten. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the types of hazard pay. 
The existing law spells out what are con- 
sidered hazardous duties, which entitle 
certain members of the Armed Forces to 
hazard pay. 

Hazard pay is provided for duty as a 
crew member, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Department concerned, in- 
volving frequent and regular participa- 
tion in aerial flight. Thus a young man 
who, as a member of the crew, goes up 
in an airplane, even in the United States, 
receives additional compensation as haz- 
ard pay; and yet the law today provides 
no such additional pay for the’man who 
goes forth with a rifle day after day, 
month after month, to engage in mortal 
combat with the enemy. He is not con- 
sidered as being entitled to similar haz- 
ard pay. 

Likewise, Mr. President, hazard pay is 
provided for duty on board a submarine, 
including submarines under construction 
from the time builders’ trials commence. 
We are paying hazard pay to young men 
on submarine duty, recognizing the addi- 
tional hazard they undergo; and even 
though the hazard is greater than that 
involved in ordinary service duty, it is 
not nearly so great as that which is faced 
by the men who are in daily contact with 
the enemy, living in foxholes, freezing 
and dying. 

For duty involving frequent and regu- 
lar participation in aerial flights, not as a 
crew member, additional pay is provided. 

For duty involving frequent and regu- 
lar participation in glider flights addi- 
tional hazard pay is likewise provided. 

For duty involving parachute jumping 
as an essential part of military duty ad- 
ditional hazard pay is provided. 
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We recognize that a paratrooper sta- 
tioned in the United States has perhaps 
a more hazardous job than has the ordi- 
nary soldier, but it is not so hazardous 
as is the duty faced by those who are in 
contact with the enemy in Korea. 

Likewise, Mr. President, we provide 
hazard pay for duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with 
leprosy. 

As the law stands tcday, Mr. President, 
it would appear that we regard a man 
who serves in a leper colony, although 
leprosy is seldom found to be a conta- 
gious disease, as being entitled to addi- 
tional hazard pay, but such pay is not 
provided for the man with the bayonet 
engaged in hand-to-hand fighting with 
the enemies of the Nation. 

Likewise, Mr. President, we provide 
additional hazard pay for duty involving 
the demolition of explosives as a primary 
duty, including training for such duty. 

I was once a demolition officer, and at 
that time trained a demolition crew, and 
we put on quite a few demonstrations. 
Although that duty was perhaps more 
hazardous than the ordinary naval duty, 
it was not nearly so hazardous as that 
which is faced by those who have to live 
under the conditions which I have men- 
tioned. 

We likewise provide hazard pay for 
duty at a submarine escape training 
tank, when such duty involves participa- 
tion in the training; and we also provide 
additional hazard pay for duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the 
Navy Experimental Diving Unit, when 
such duty involves participation in 
training. 

If a man is being trained to be a diver, 
we provide additional pay for the risk 
and the hardship he undergoes by getting 
into a tank where every safety precau- 
tion is taken to see that he is not in- 
jured. But when a man goes forth with 
a rifle or a hand grenade to fight it out 
with the enemy, we do not recognize that 
as an additional hazard and we provide 
no additional compensation for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the hazards in the submarine service, 
for example, have been so reduced that 
now there are vastly fewer casualties 
among those who are attached to sub- 
marines? 

Mr. LONG. I cannot speak with au- 
thority on that subject. I am under the 
impression, however, that the hazards 
have been greatly reduced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been so in- 
formed, and I would appreciate it if the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services would introduce into the Rrec- 
ORD, if the information is not classified, 
the casualties in submarine service and 
in aviation service as compared with 
those in the Infantry. If my informa- 
tion is correct, while submarine duty 
was at one time dangerous, now, with im- 
proved machinery and techniques, the 
dangers have been virtually removed, 
but the hazard pay remains. 

Mr. LONG. I believe, in fairness to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, I should state that the amend- 
ment I am offering is exactly the same 
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amendment which he offered in the com- 
mittee. I regret to put my chairman in 
an embarrassing position, so that per- 
haps out of loyalty to his committee he 
might be forced to vote against his 
own amendment. I think his heart is 
with the amendment, because he offered 
it himself before the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Louisiana has a 
great deal on his side in pointing out 
that the men who probably experience 
the greatest hazards, namely, the com- 
bat infantrymen, receive no hazard pay. 
T am in favor of their receiving such pay 
to the degree that others with real haz- 
ards should receive such pay. But does 
not the Senator think we should apply 
the pruning knife as well as the shovel 
to this question, namely, should we not 
eliminate hazard pay for occupations 
which are no longer hazardous or which 
are hazardous only to a very slight de- 
gree? 

Mr. LONG. I agree with that argu- 
ment. History shows that after a war 
Congress always provides more money 
for veterans’ benefits than it. provides 
to conduct the war. On a future occa- 
sion I shall be glad to document the fact 
that perhaps two or three times as much 
money has been spent on veterans’ bene- 
fits than has been spent in fighting wars, 
and that the top peak of veterans’ bene- 
fits occurs about 60 years after a war has 
been fought. Why do we provide these 
enormous benefits? It is because we say 
they saved the country; they bared their 
breasts to enemy bullets; they did some- 
thing for which we usually say they can- 
not ever be completely repaid. Invari- 
ably we find that approximately 3 men 
out of 4 among the veterans did not 
actually experience the danger of com- 
bat with the enemy and that they are 
sharing benefits with the men who ac- 
tually suffered the discomfort of living 
in foxholes and the pains of freezing, 
of trenchfoot, and wounds, and yet, after 
the war is over, we find that they receive 
no more additional benefits than does 
the individual who wore a uniform for a 
few months in the States and saw no 
combat service. It is a healthy thing 
that we begin to lay a predicate for 
distinction between those who actually 
suffered and those who did not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, with- 
out wishing to be unduly cynical, is it 
possible that the preferred treatment 
which we give to veterans, as compared 
with combat soldiers, is due to the fact 
(a) that there are large numbers of 
veterans who have votes; whereas (b) 
the number of combat soldiers who have 
votes is relatively restricted, and a large 
proportion of them are unable to vote 
at a given time? 

I do not wish to accuse my amiable, 
high-minded friend from Louisiana of 
indulging in undue cynicism, but that 
thought has crossed my mind upon oc- 
casion. I wonder if the same suspicion 
has crossed the very able brain of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, I fear that 
my very able and distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, has led me 
into making a statement which is unwise 
from a political point of view. 
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However, it is my judgment that after 
a war there are always more individuals 
who have not seen combat than have 
seen combat. The result tends to be 
that any benefits we provide for fight- 
ing men always include those who never 
fought, or who were in uniform for only 
a few days. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
under the so-called system of incentive 
pay or hazard pay, there are paid to 
members of the Armed Services who ex- 
perience very little danger, bonuses that 
are not paid to combat infantrymen, 
who experience a great deal of danger? 

For instance, most officers who have 
once been flyers, but for one reason or 
another are now assigned to ground duty, 
if they are taken up and ride in the co- 
pilot’s seat a minimum of 4 hours a 
mionth, or 100 hours a year, get a flying 
bonus, whereas the combat infantry- 
man gets none at all. 

Mr.. LONG. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
one additional point. We have before 
us a bill for military pay that has been 
reduced to almost one-half the figure 
contained in the bill passed by the House, 
yet the cost of living has gone up ap- 
proximately 10 percent. We recognized 
that when we advanced by more than 
10 percent the pay of the postal workers, 
who had a very highly organized, effec- 
tive lobby. We recognized it when we 
increased by 10 percent the compensa- 
tion of those in the classified service, 
which is not nearly so well organized, 
and does not have nearly so effective a 
lobby. Industrial workers, who are very 
well organized from a labor point of view, 
have received an increase of more than 
17 percent in their average annual 
wages. 

Here we have a bill under which the 
members of our Armed Services would 
not be compensated for the entire in- 
crease in the cost of living. It is pro- 
posed to compensate them for approxi- 
mately one-half of the increase in the 
cost of living. To me, that seems to be 
a case of the Congress failing to provide 
as well for those who are making the 
greatest sacrifices as we have provided 
for those who are not making the great- 
est sacrifices. 

If the economy of the Nation cannot 
stand the cost of compensating fully the 
members of the Armed Services for the 
increase in the cost of living, at least 
we have here a chance to do what I re- 
gard to be our duty to those who have 
actually faced the enemy on the field of 
battle, and have made the greatest sac- 
rifices of all. 

The amendment I am proposing has 
been estimated to cost approximately 
$100,000,000. My judgment is that that 
is about the same amount of money that 
a 1-percent increase in pay would cost. 

So far as I am concerned, if I were 
faced with the necessity of making a 
choice, I would prefer to reduce the ad- 
ditional compensation for the average 
member of the Armed Services by 1 
percent, or 142 percent, if necessary, in 
this pay-raise bill. In other words, in- 
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stead of having a 3 percent pay raise, 
let us make it a 1% or 2 percent pay 
raise. I would rather do that than 
forego the discharge of what I regard 
as our responsibility toward those who 
have actually saved the Nation on the 
field of battle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has just made a very signifi- 
cant point, and I should like to ask him 
a question. If I can show the Senator 
from Louisiana ways of saving up to 
$200,000,000 from excessive payments 
given those who are faced with a very 
small degree of hazard, or with very lit- 
tle hazard, would not the Senator be 
willing to apply the savings thus made 
and use them to pay extra incentives to 
those who are in real danger, without 
cutting the base pay of men in the 
service? 

Mr. LONG. I have not studied all the 
amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois, but having looked into this 
matter on a previous occasion, and being 
familiar with the amendments the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has offered, my recol- 
lection is that I have usually voted for 
about two-thirds of them. I usually 
thought that between a half and two- 
thirds of them were sound, and voted 
accordingly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why not take a $200,- 
000,000 saving and give the taxpayers a 
break at the same time—$100,000,000 for 
those who face actual danger, and 
$100,000,000 for the taxpayers? I am 
sure the Senator from Louisiana is be- 
nevolent in disposition, and that his 
heart beats for the taxpayer as well as 
for the man in combat. 

Mr. LONG. I propose to consider the 
amendments as they come along. If the 
incentives which many members of the 
armed services receive are not justified, 
I would be willing to reduce them, inas- 
much as I feel, in conscience, I should 
vote to retain those which I believe the 
circumstances have proved to be sound. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tlinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I join with every 
Member of the Senate in expressing my 
appreciation to the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. 
Russett] for the very careful study 
which he has given to the pending bill 
and for his conscientious and very com- 
petent work. The Senator from Illinois 
sometimes differs with the Senator from 
Georgia on certain questions of public 
policy, but I wish to pay tribute to him 
as a man devoted to the interests of the 
United States of America, a man of great 
intellectual ability, a hard-working, 
competent Senator, a courteous gentle- 
man, and a man with whom it is a de- 
light to serve. 

I believe also that the Senator from 
Georgia and his able committee have 
done, on the whole, a supremely good job 
with the bill before them. They have 
had a proper desire to protect the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces from the in- 
creases in the cost of living which have 
recenily occurred, but they have also 
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been aware of the fact that the Govern- 
ment faces a deficit of nearly $15,000,- 
000,000 in the administrative budget and 
$10,000,000,000 in the cash budget, and 
that if a deficit of such magnitude is al- 
lowed to develop, the inevitable result 
will be large governmental borrowings, 
an expansion of bank credit, an inflation 
of prices, and all the evils which follow 
in the wake of inflation. Therefore, the 
committee has tried to combine the dual 
purpose of justice to members of the 
armed services and protection of the 
general public at the same time. I think 
the general method they have worked 
out is a sound one, namely, to throw the 
weight of the increases upon the sub- 
sistence and quarters allowances, where 
the actual increases in the cost of living 
have occurred, and to dampen somewhat 
the rate of increase in the base pay, or 
the spending money, so-called, over and 
above the quarters and subsistence al- 
lowances. 

It is therefore with no sense of criti- 
cism of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services or of its chairman that I rise to 
point out two or three weaknesses in the 
system of military pay. These weak- 
nesses have existed for some years and 
have not been corrected. In my judg- 
ment, they need to be corrected, and, 
indeed, must be corrected if we are to 
eliminate grave injustices within the 
military profession and still further pro- 
tect the public from great increases in 
costs, from expanding governmental def- 
icits, and from inflation. 

HAZARD AND INCENTIVE PAY 


Very briefly, the two types of abuses 


which I wish to point out, and concern- 
ing which I wish to offer suggestions, are, 
first, the so-called extra-incentive pay 
for allegedly hazardous duty; and, sec- 
ond, the overseas allowances which are 
being given to occupation forces and base 
forces abroad. 

I spoke on one phase of the question 
of incentive pay for so-called hazardous 
duty last fall when we were considering 
the military appropriation bill. I pointed 
out that in order to draw numbers of 
men into the Air Force when the Air 
Force had to be built up from almost 
nothing, bonuses were originally paid, 
equal to one-half the base pay. I also 
pointed out that while this may have 
been necessary in the early stages in or- 
der to build up an Air Force, and while 
the hazards of the Air Force were great 
during the early periods of training, by 
the time the war ended, the casualty 
rates in the rifle companies far exceeded 
the casualt7 rates of the Air Force. The 
combat infantryman, as the very able 
junior Senator from Louisiana pointed 
out, bore the brunt of the hardships of 
the war, suffered greater casualties, and 
received no extra pay except the 10- 
percent overseas bonus. Flight person- 
nel, however, who were based comfort- 
ably, sleeping well, with liberal allow- 
ances for time off, and with not too great 
over-all casualty rates, received large ad- 
ditions to their base pay. 

FLIGHT PAY FOR THE “CHAIR BOYS” 


I further pointed out in that debate 
that the abuses had gone one stage fur. 
ther. Ground officers, adjutants, mess 
officers, supply ofiizers, and ground intel- 
ligence cilicers, whose duties almost 
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never called for them to go up in the air, 
were nevertheless able to get large bo- 
nuses by being taken up as passengers 
by the actual aviators. 

Many of us served in the Armed Forces 
during the last war. We know that this 
practice was widespread. We know that 
the ground officers would hang around 
and almost insist that the actual flying 
aviators take them up into the air. I 
pointed out, as I have said, that flight 
pay as was being granted in enormous 
amounts to administrative and ground 
officers who were not then aviators, but 
who, it is true, had once been aviators. 
However, at that moment they were not 
actually members of flight crews. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. STENNIS. Ido not know whether 
I agree with the position which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will eventually take 
with reference to this particular matter. 
However, for the information of the Sen- 
ator I should like to remind him that, in 
the first place, some of his proposals, as 
I recall, were adopted in connection with 
the appropriation bill last year. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. My proposal 
was adopted by the Senate, but it was 
eliminated in conference, after the Air 
Force lined up in opposition. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was about to say 
that in the Armed Services Committee 
the Senator from Mississippi asked the 
question as to what was the effect on 
the Air Force of the saving of money, 
with reference to the language which 
was finally included in the appropriation 
bill. The answer was that it did not 
change anything with reference to 
money, and did not lower the morale of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course it did not 
change anything, because my proposal 
was eliminated in conference. Had my 
proposal been retained in conference, it 
would have involved merely a minor sur- 
gical operation. It would have saved 
about $50,000,000 in flight, and, we be- 
lieve, about $50,000,000 in gasoline and 
excess depreciation on the airplanes 
themselves. 

Anyone who has ever been near an air 
base knows that this is an abuse which 
at times becomes a racket. Everyone 
knows that ground force officers, admin- 
istrative officers, who are pilots, but not 
actually assigned to flight duty, are 
taken up into the air 4 hours a month, 
or 100 hours a year, and that they then 
receive the same bonuses as do the actual, 
bona fide airmen. It is true that in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 the 
abuse was slightly reduced. The old 
bonus of time and a half, so to speak, or 
pay and a half, was eliminated. The 
monthly bonus rate for second lieuten- 
ants was $100 a month, rising to $210 
for colonels, and diminishing, as was 
proper, to $150 for those above the rank 
of colonel. After all, they do much less 
flying. Still, these are appreciable addi- 
tions. The same incentive pay is offered 
for submarine duty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a table which 
shows these rates. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Extra pay for flight and submarine duty 

OFFICER 
Monthly rate 
. 00 


E—Enlisted grades. 

W—wWarrant officer grades. 

O—Officer grades. 

Source: Table, p. 10 of Public Law 351, 
81st Cong., lst sess. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
range for officers is from $100 to $210 a 
month; then diminishing to $150 in the 
upper grades. In the enlisted grades the 
range is from $100 a month, for a war- 
rant officer, down to $30 a month for a 
buck private. 

PAST ATTEMPT—RESTRICT FLIGHT PAY 


Last fall I attempted to cure this diffi- 
culty, so far as flight pay was concerned, 
by providing that a person must be up 
in the air at least 20 hours a month 
before he could qualify for flight pay. 
The provision was designed to get at the 
terrible abuse of the administrative 
ground officers getting this gravy. It 
would have saved directly, as I say, about 
$50,000,000 and indirectly at least $50,- 
000,000 more. The Senate paid my sug- 
gestion the honor of adopting it. How- 
ever, as the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] has well said, when this 
feature of the appropriation bill was car- 
ried to conference the embattled leaders 
of the Air Force rose up and said it would 
disrupt the Air Force. It was elimi- 
nated, and the same provisions continue. 

This abuse of long standing is not 
remedied in the bill now before us. 

I do not know whether a little bird 
carried the information to certain quar- 
ters that I was to take the floor this 
afternoon and speak on the question 
of flight pay and submarine pay. I do 
not know that there is any necessary 
casualty between the fact that the word 
got around that I was to attack this 
provision and the fact that this morn- 
ing there appeared before the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, headed by the emi- 
nent junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON], a Vice admiral of the Naval 
Forces and a general of the Air Force, 
whose statements have just come over 
the ticker. I read the statements before 
I entered the Chamber. 

They stated that aviation would be 
completely disrupted if we removed the 
incentive-pay provisions for’ these 
branches of the Armed Forces. There- 
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fore, I do not underestimate the tenacity 
with which the members of the Air 
Force, of the submarine branch of the 
Navy, and of other groups will try to 
hold on to these bonuses. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that if 
we hold on to the bonuses under these 
present forms, we cannot deny giving 
equal money benefits or greater money 
benefits to those who suffer greater dan- 
gers. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is completely correct when he says 
it is a shameful business to have mess 
officers get extra pay because they ride 
in a copilot’s seat 4 hours a month, when 
a rifleman in an infantry platoon in 
Korea, suffering wounds, hardship, and 
even death, gets nothing extra. We 
simply cannot deny the justice of the 
position of the Senator from Louisiana 
on this point. 

Anyone who has served with combat 
troops knows the smarting sense of in- 
justice when he realizes that those who 
suffer, in many cases, the least danger 
get the greatest rewards, and the most 
comfortable living at the same time. 

I am not opposed to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], but I do say that we should 
be careful about generalizing privileges; 
and that as we give rewards to those 
who suffer dangers, we should take away 
at the same time the extra bonuses from 
those who do not suffer danger or who 
suffer danger in a lesser degree. 
OBJECTIONS TO RESTRICTIONS ON FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. President, I have tried to attack 


the question of incentive pay from dif- 


ferent angles. Last year I tried to at- 
tack it on the basis of the number of 
hours in the air, namely, that the genu- 
ine aviator should receive a bonus but 
that the phony aviator should not re- 
ceive a bonus. When I refer to a phony 
aviator I mean one who is not assigned 
to flying. I inserted the requirement of 
20 hours, in order to separate the sheep 
from the goats. 

What an extraordinary objection was 
then made to that proposal of mine. 

It was stated that all it would mean 
would be that the ground officers would 
then go up in the air 20 hours instead 
of 4hoursamonth. In other words, Mr. 
President, they would be so anxious for 
the gravy that they would be taken up 
20 hours with consequent greater wear 
and tear on airplanes and a greater con- 
sumption of gasoline. In other words, 
it was stated that those in charge of 
bases, aS well as ground officers, con- 
sider their $100 to $210 a month of extra 
compensation more important than the 
solvency of the United States of America. 

That seemed to me to be a very grave 
charge for any force to make about itself. 
It reminded me of a passage from 
Stephen Leacock, in which Leacock said: 
“My friend, the professor of Greek, says 
that a knowledge of the classics has 
made him what he is.” Leacock added: 
“This is a very grave charge, if true.” 

Mr. President, I fear similarly that if 
the entire Ground Forces insist on going 
up 20 hours in order to get that slush, 
it is a very grave charge, if true. I re- 
fuse to believe it, because I have a higher 
opinion of the character of the men in 
the Air Force than the official spokes- 
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man and apologists for the Air Force 
seem to have of their own personnel. 
Mr. President, we are not dealing with 
peanuts in this matter. In addition to 
flight and submarine duty we have the 
other forms of incentive pay, which have 
been briefly referred to by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. They cover 
parachutists, those in close contact with 
persons suffering from leprosy, demoli- 
tion teams, deep-sea divers, and so forth. 
COSTS OF HAZARD PAY 


Mr. President, I have some over-all 
figures on this subject. I had not in- 
tended to read them into the REcorp, 
because I thought that the information 
which was contained in them was too 
detailed; therefore, if I had read the 
material, it would give unfriendly groups 
an idea of the strength of some of our 
component elements. However, I notice 
on the ticker report that the heads of 
these services, in their anxiety to hold 
on to these bonuses, were not similarly 
restrained and that they appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee this morning 
and -apparently made available to the 
chairman of that committee some very 
detailed figures. While I wish to pre- 
serve a proper restraint of such mate- 
rial, the heads of the services concerned 
have now evidently thrown open the 
gates and published all of the informa- 
tion. Since possibly some of this mate- 
rial can be eliminated by the committee 
and not published, whereas anything 
that appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD will go out to the world, I wish to 
exercise a greater degree of caution than 
these officers have exercised, and to be 
more restrained in the quoting of these 
figures than the representatives of the 
armed services. I shall simply read the 
combined totals, namely, that 230,862 
members of the armed services in 
1952-53 will receive incentive pay for so- 
called hazardous duty; and the total 
sums of hazardous-duty pay, over and 
above the base pay they will receive, will 
amount to $240,564,000, or a little less 
than $250,000,000. 

I wish to emphasize that I have exer- 
cised far greater restraint in the giving 
of these figures than the representatives 
of the. armed services apparently ob- 
served in their testimony this morning. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Witey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, indeed; I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Did I correctly understand 
the figure to be $240,000,000? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Roughly, yes. 

Mr. CASE. What period does it cover? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the estimate for 
the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. CASE. Is that the figure for haz- 
ardous-duty pay? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is. That figure 
does not include doctors’ pay, I hasten 
to state. 

Roughly, what we have involved in 
this instance is a quarter of a billion 
dollars. That is a tremendous sum of 
money. 

Mr. President, at one time I thought 
I should offer this year the same amend- 
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ment that I offered last year, namely, 
the 20-hour provision. The way in 
which that amendment was received by 
the Air Force, however, somewhat dis- 
couraged me from trying to get in by 
that door. So I shall offer a new amend- 
ment and lay the amendment on the 
floor—or, rather, I shall lay it on the 
desk; the Senate may put the amend- 
ment on the floor, but I shall lay it on 
the desk in the Senate Chamber. That 
amendment is very simple; it provides 
that everyone entitled to flight and sub- 
marine pay, shall receive the same bonus 
or incentive pay that the private receives, 
namely, $30 a month. 

THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE IS JUST AS DEAR AS THAT 

OF AN OFFICER 

Mr. President, I think the following 
statement by me may serve to put the 
matter in its proper light: We pay the 
private $30 a month more for flight duty 
and submarine duty. Is the life of a 
second lieutenant or a captain or a major 
or a colonel or a general more precious 
than the life of a private? The life of 
a private is just as important to him and 
to his family as is the life of an officer 
to that officer or his family. I do not 
believe officers’ quarters or officers’ 
messes exist in heaven or in the other 
place. [Laughter.] In the hereafter 
there will be no differentiation on the 
basis of rank; and the families of the 
privates experience as much pain and 
as much anguish as do the families of the 
officers. 

So, Mr. President, this year I am going 
to adopt a different procedure. I am 
not going to propose restrictions and 
rules on the administrative officers. Let 
the “desk pilots” go up in the air 4 hours 
@ month and draw their pay; but let 
their bonus be the same as that received 
by a private as extra pay, namely, $30 
a month. Since the average that such 
officers have to be in the air each year 
is approximately 8 hours a month, this 
extra pay will be at the rate of $3.60 an 
hour overtime. I think that is a per- 
fectly appropriate sum, namely, $3.60 
an hour overtime. The desk privates 
will not get this bonus, because the pri- 
vates cannot ride in the copilots’ seats. 
The privates are not taken up in the air 
on the “slush rides” or on the “gravy 
planes.” It is only those desk-bound 
flight personnel who have brass on their 
shoulders who can get in on those rides 
and on those bonuses. 

So, Mr. President, that is the amend- 
ment I intend to offer. I send it to the 
desk and ask that it be read. After it 
is read, I shall make some comments re- 
garding the savings which can be made 
by means of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re< 
ceived, and will be read by the clerk, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, immediately following line 24, 
it is proposed to insert the following new 
section: 

“Src. 3. Subsection (b) of section 204 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) For the performance of hazardous 
duty as prescribed in part (1) or (2) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, members cf the 
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uniformed services qualifying for the incen- 
tive pay authorized pursuant to said sub- 
section shall be entitled to be paid at the 
rate of $30 per month’.” 

On page 8, line 1, strike out “3” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “4.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment will save approximately 
$142,000,000. It will reduce the total 
payments from approximately $240,000,- 
C00 to less than $100,000,000 a year, so 
there will be a saving of at least $142,- 
000,000 a year; and out of that $142,000,- 
000, we could pay the $100,000,000 to the 
combat soldiers in Korea, as advocated 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and still have $42,000,000 left for 
the taxpayers. 

OTHER HAZARD PAY 


However, Mr. President, there is an- 
other point upon which I should like to 
touch, namely, the bonus pay for those 
fiying in gliders, for parachutists, and 
for those engaged in doing demolition 
work, handling explosives, and doing 
deep-sea diving. The extra pay for serv- 
ices of those types is set at $100 a month 
for an officer and $50 a month for an en- 
listed man. My second amendment 
would establish all the pay for that serv- 
ice at $50 a month, which is the amount 
now received by the enlisted personnel. 
The effect of my amendment would be to 
reduce by one-half the pay received by 
the officers. It would save $3,300,000 a 
year. 

Mr. President, I now send the amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it be 
printed at this point in my remarks, but 
not be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Dovctas is as follows: 

On page 7, immediately following line 24, 
insert the following new section: 

“Sec. 3. Subsection (c) of section 204 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) For the performance of any haz- 
ardous duty as prescribed in parts (3) to (9), 
inclusive, of section (a) of this section by 
officers and enlisted persons qualifying for 
the incentive pay authorized pursuant to 
said subsection, officers and enlisted persons 
shall be entitled to be paid at the rate of 
$50 per month’.” 

On page 8, line 1, strike out “3” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘‘4.” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield for 
@ question. 

Mr. CASE. Has the Senator from Il- 
linois considered the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CASE. A little earlier this after- 
noon, in a colloquy with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana, I raised 
the same question to which the Senator 
from Illinois is addressing himself, 
namely, what valid reason is there for 
differentiating between the hazard pay 
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received by a commissioned officer and 
that received by an enlisted man? 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana proposes $100 for an officer 
and $50 for an enlisted man, as such haz- 
ard pay. The Senator from Louisiana 
said there were some instances in which 
the proportiorate rate of casualties in 
the case of officers exceeded that in the 
case of enlisted men. 

However, I join the Senator from Il- 
linois in saying that hazard is hazard, 
and life is no more dear to one man than 
to another. In short, if we are to give 
extra »ay for hazard service, the pay 
should be the same. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to hear the Senator from 
South Dakota say that, because it agrees 
precisely with my contention. 

If we abolish the proposed differentia- 
tion between the hazard pay for officers 
and the hazard pay for men for sub- 
marine duty and similar duty, I think we 
should abolish any such differentiation 
for actual service with the combat troops. 
I quite agree. Of course that would re- 
duce the cost of the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana, and therefore 
would make still greater the savings 
which a combined program of this type 
would effect. 

BONUS PAY FOR DOCTORS 


Mr. President, my third amendment 
would abolish the medical pay bonus. I 
suppose this provision was inserted in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 to en- 
courage doctors to volunteer their serv- 
ices. As I understand the payments, 
they are $100 a month extra for doctors. 
However, such a bonus is not given to the 
members of any other profession, al- 
though they have just as much to lose 
financially by entering the service as do 
the doctors. 

A total of 20,245 physicians and den- 
tists will receive this extra pay during 
the next fiscal year. The extra cost will 
amount to $24,294,000. 

The adoption of my amendment would 
save that amount namely, $24,294,000. 

So, Mr. President, my amendments, as 
proposed, already have run up savings to 
a total amount of $170,000,000. 

I ask that this amendment be received 
at the desk, ordered to be printed and 
lie on the table, and be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks but not be read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Dovstas is as follows: 

On page 7, immediately following line 24, 
insert the following new section: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 203 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 is hereby repealed. 

“(b) Sections 2 and 5 of the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 826), as amended, 
are hereby repealed. 

“(c) Section 7 of the act of September 9, 
1950 (64 Stat. 826), as amended, is amended 
by striking out the words ‘, except for section 
2 and section 5.” 

On page 8, line 1, strike out “3” and insert 
in lieu thereof “4.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
doctors’ draft, as I understand it, is set 
up in a very interesting way: Namely, a 
priority system was established to get the 
new Reserve doctor into active service, 
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The first to go were doctors who had not 
served previously in the Armed Forces 
but who had been the recipients of Gov- 
ernment assistance in obtaining their 
medical education under the program 
adopted during and after the war, in 
which they had the cost of their medical 
education paid for them by the Govern- 
ment. Doctors who had been deferred 
from the draft in order that they might 
complete their education were taken as 
the second group to go, together with 
doctors who had served less than the full 
time. The third group was composed of 
those who had served the full time but 
were in the Reserve. 

I refer to this priority system only to 
show two things: First, that doctors who 
are likely to be drafted first—and some- 
times the draft induces volunteering— 
have received assistance or were de- 
ferred during World War II; and the 
next group consists of those who did not 
serve the full amount of time in World 
War II. 

This arrangement provides for doctors 
in the Reserve, a cushion which other 
reservists do not have. A lawyer who is 
drafted or is called into active service 
from the Reserves may lose a flourishing 
law practice. A businessman who is 
Similarly situated may lose his business. 
However, they are given no similar con- 
sideration. In my judgment, doctors 
should not 2 given additional advan- 
tages over them. 

IS INCENTIVE AND HAZARD PAY JUSTIFIED AT ALL? 


Mr. President, an excellent case could 
easily be made for abolishing the whole 
system of hazard and incentive pay. The 
fact that it is not given to combat troops 
is the major argument advanced against 
it. But even if we were to give the same 
pay to troops engaged in actual com- 
bat—and I may say the Senator from 
Louisiana has tried very honestly to de- 
fine combat, so that it does not include 
men in rear bases or in headquarters 
units where the bullets do not fiy—there 
is also a feeling that we should not try 
to compensate men by money for danger 
in the service of our country. Money is 
not really a compensation for such a 
hazard. Men do not willingly risk their 
lives except in response to the call of 
duty to protect their country. It is duty 
more than pay which leads them to bare 
their breasts to the enemy. Duty is a 
powerful force. 

In the armed services we can neither 
expect to compensate the executive who 
may leave a highly paid job in order to 
become a private; nor, on the other 
hand, can we reduce the pay of an officer 
merely because he perhaps was a low- 
paid worker in civilian life. The test is 
not sacrifice as compared with civilian 
income. The question is one of serving 
one’s country and of having some pro- 
tection while doing so; but the price of 
a man’s risking his life, which may in- 
volve relative degrees of danger, cannot 
be set in monetary terms. There are 
many other considerations, but since my 
amendments make no basic changes 
aside from those I have suggested, I shall 
not go into further detail. Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON’s Preparedness Sub- 
committee is going into the more basic 
question of retaining or abolishing all 
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hazard and incentive pay. My amend- 
ments do not alter the principle of this 
pay. Rather, they would equalize hazard 
pay, eliminate doctors’ incentive bonuses, 
and save the taxpayer $170,000,000 a 
year. My approach is to eliminate dis- 
crimination between ranks and profes- 
sions. 

I may say, Mr. President, that, appar- 
ently by coincidence, the representatives 
of the Armed Forces appeared before the 
Johnson subcommittee in order to make 
their statements of why they should be 
paid these bonuses, immediately before 
I took the floor this afternoon. That 
may well have been a complete coinci- 
dence; I do not charge : ny connection; 
but it is an interesting sequence in time. 
In order that the arguments of the 
Armed Forces may be properly pre- 
sented, so that they will not be talking 
to committees and to the public while I 
am talking to the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the conclusion of 
my remarks, there be inserted in the 
Recorp the statement of Vice Adm. John 
H. Cassady before the Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee, so that 
the Members of the Senate, the Con- 
gress, and the country may see the po- 
sition which the Armed Services take 
against my proposals, and may have 
them in immediate juxtaposition to my 
argument. I ask unanimous consent 
that the statements of these officers be- 
fore the Johnson committee this morn- 
ing be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 


OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I turn 
finally to one of the most exotic and 
esoteric features of military pay—the 
overseas allowances for officers, as dis- 
tinguished from the 10-percent provi- 
sion for overseas pay. When the occu- 
pation forces were sent into Japan and 
Germany—and those occupation forces 
have increased—the officers, and to some 
degree, I believe the first three pay 
grades among the enlisted men—were 
given additional bonuses. This is in 
addition to the basic pay, of course. It 
is in addition to the quarters and sub- 
sistence allowances. It is an overseas 
allowance for quarters and subsistence, 
although it is well known that, except in 
one or two capitals in the world, the cost 
of living is less overseas than it is at 
home. 

Mr. President, all of us know that in 
a very large percentage of cases the 
families of officers, and to some degree, 
of enlisted men, have been permitted to 
accompany the men overseas. It is 
somewhat difficult, at least we have 
found it somewhat difficult, to find out 
just what these allowances are. They 
are not always put on a yearly basis. 
But there appears in appendix B of 
Joint Travel Regulations a statement of 
allowances which we believe represents 
accurately the figures. I ask that the 
table be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Overseas station and travel per diem allow- 


ances for members on duty outside con- 
tinental United States or in Alaska 












ees ™mem- | Officer members 





Station Station 






























Country or locality 
° n 
os 
3\|2e|/ 8/3 
2 |25| 3 | & 
Be ia Co iB 
In all countries and 

places outside the 

continental United 

States not listed 

herein, for mem- 

bers including en- 

listed members 

attached to mili- 

tary, naval, or air 

missions to Brazil, 

Colombia, Ecua- 

dor, or Peru....-- $2. 25/$1. 50 $9.00) None; None}$9. 00 
Afghanistan...-...- 4. 50} 2. 50! 9.00) $4. 50] $1.50 9.00 
RET 0 ncdiccains 3. 75| 3.00) 9.00) 3.75) 2.00) 9.00 
Bie codcoseces 3.00} 2.00) 9.00) 3.00) 1.00} 9.00 
Argentina. ....-...- 2. 55) 4.75} 9.00) 2.55) 3.75) 9.00 
Bahrein “Island, 

Persian Gulf_....- 3.75) 3.25) 9.00) 3.75) 3.25) 9.00 
Belgium.......-..-- 3.75) 4.00)11.00) 3.75) 3.00)12.00 
Bermuda......-.-.- 3.00] 2.00} 9.00] 3.00] 1.00] 9.00 
aa 2. 25) 2.75) 9.00) None} 1.75) 9.00 
Brazil (except the 

following) - ---.---| 3.00) 1.75} 9.00} 3.00} .75) 9.00 

Porto Alegre. 3. 75} 2. 50) 9.00) 3.75} 1.50) 9.00 
in an ikin 3.00) 2.00) 9.00) 3.00] 1.00) 9.00 
Rio de Janeiro. _| 3.75) 4.75) 9.50) 3.75) 4.75) 9.50 
Sao Paulo. -.... 3.75) 4. 75} 9.50) 3.75) 4.75) 9.50 
I inciinsexten 3.75) 5.00/10.00) 3.75) 4.00)11.00 
Burma (except the 
following). .....-- 3.75) 1.75} 9.25) 3.75) .75) 9.25 
Rangoon..-..... 3. 75; 3.00) 9.00) 3.75) 2.00)10.00 
ee 2. 25} 2.75) 9.00) None} 1.75) 9.00 
Canton Island...... 4. 50| 2.50) 9.00) 4.50) 2.50] 9.00 
CR a ccinlonnanon 3.75) 2.50) 9.00) 3.75) 1.50) 9.00 
Chile (including 

Punta Arenas). --| 3.00) 2.00) 9.00} 3.00} 1.00} 9.00 
China (including 

Hong Kong).....- 6.00} 4.00/11.00} 6.00} 3.00)12.00 
Colombia... -2222-| 3.75] 3.00] 9.00] 3.75| 2.00) 9.00 
Costa Rica......... 2. 25) 2.75) 9.00) None} 1.75) 9.00 
Cuba (except the 

following) . -....-- 3.00} 1.75) 9.00) 3.00) .75) 9.00 

Havana.....-.. 6.00} 2.50) 9.00) 6.00} 1. 50)10.00 
2. 55) 3.50) 9.00) 2.55) 2.50) 9.00 
3. 75} 3.00) 9.00) 3.75} 2.00) 9.00 
3.00) 3. 50) 9.00) 3.00 re 
3.75) 4.00} 9.00} 3.75) 3.00/10.00 
3. 00; 1.75) 9.00) 3.00 75 9.00 
3.75) 2.50) 9.00) 3.75} 1.50; 9.00 
3.75) 5.00/10.00| 3.75} 4.00/11.00 
2. 55} 2.50) 9.00) 2.55) 1.50) 9.00 
2. 55 3. Bl 9.00; 2.55) 2. 9. 00 
2. 55| 2. 50| 9.00| 2.55] 1.50} 9.00 
6.00) 4.00/11.00) 6.00} 3.00,12.00 
France (except the | 
following) - .......| 3.75] 2.00} 9.00} 3.75] 1.00} 9.00 
Orly Field...... 5. 25; 2.75) 9.00) 6.25) 1. 75)10. 00 
Weannecnenes 3.00} 6.00'12.00| 3.00 5. 00)13. 00 
French Indochina..| 6.00} 4.00}11.00) 6.00} 3.00|12.00 
Gold Coast-........- 4. 50) 2.50) 9.00) 4.50) 1.50) 9.00 
Great Britain (in- 

eluding Northern 

Ireland except the 

following) .....-.--. 3.75) 3.00) 9.00) 3.75} 2.00) 9.00 

London_--.._--.- 3.75} 4.0010.00} 3.75) 3.00/11.00 
Greece (except the | 
following) --..---- 6.00} 2.50) 9.00) 6.00) 1.50)10.00 
Athens_........ 3.75} 6.25) 9.00) 3.75) 5. 25/10.00 
Guadalcanal Island-| 4. 50) 2.50) 9.00) 4.50) 2.50) 9.00 
Guatemala. ........ 3.00) 1.75) 9.00} 3.00) .75) 9.00 
De atinckincnentet 2. 25) 2.75) 9.00)None}] 1.75) 9.00 
Honduras.......... 2. 25) 2.75) 9.00) None} 1.75) 9.00 
TRGRNY.. .ccacccces 2. 55) 4.75) 9.00) 2.55) 3.75) 9.00 
BE iccdtisncsadinn 6.00! 4.00'11.00! 6.00! 3. 00112.00 


1 Only enlisted members who are receiving saved pay 
and who are otherwise entitled to payment of station 
uarters allowance in accordance with ch. 4, pt. G, of 
these regulations will be entitled to receive the station 
uarters allowance for enlisted members as indicated in 
is table. All other enlisted members, if otherwise 
entitled to payment of station quarters allowance in 
accordance with ch, 4, pt. G, of these regulations, will be 
entitled to receive the station quarters allowance rate 
indicated for officer members lieu of the station 
quarters allowance rate indicated for enlisted members, 
2 The station subsistence allowances herein indicated 
for enlisted members shall be in lieu of and not in addi- 
tion to all other allowances for subsistence. 


Source: Appendix B, Joint Travel Regulation, 
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Station 
Country or locality 



















































3.\§ .| 8 
agi} e]/e les] $13 
28) 4|2/22| 3] 
— 
mn ClFia oe | & 
De aise $3. 50'$9. 00} $2. 55! $2. 50' $9. 00 
Indonesia_.........- 3. 75| 2. 50| 9.00) 3.75) 1.50) 9.00 
Wk ete 3. 75} 3.00) 9.00} 3.75) 2.00,10.00 
RS oc ciecane 3. 75} 3.00} 9.00) 3.75) 2.00 10.00 
Irish Free State_-..| 2. 55} 2.50) 9.00) 2.55) 1.50) 9.00 
DO on ag cnate 6.00} 4.00)13.00} 6.00) 4.00 13.00 
Italy (except the | 
following) 3.00} 2.00) 9.00) 3.00) 1.00 9.00 
Milan_. 6.00} 4.00;13.00} 6.00, 3. 00.13.00 
Naples. 6.00) 4.00 13.00} 6.00; 3.00 13.00 
Rome-. 3.75) 6. 25/13.00) 3.75) 5. 25/13.00 
Lebanon _-...-..--- 2. 55) 2.50) 9.00) 2.55) 1.50) 9.00 
Liberia (except the | 
following) _.......| 3.00; 2.00, 9.00} 3.00} 1.00 9.00 
Monrovia... 5. 25} 2.75) 9.00) 5.25) 1.75/10. 00 
Luxembourg - -.-.-- 2. 55) 3. 9.00} 2.55; 2.50) 9.00 
Malayan Union (in- 
cluding Singa- 
WROD sii Seiicnchnainsa 4. 50} 2.50) 9.00) 4.50) 1.50) 9.00 
Te oeetoceas 2. 55| 2.50; 9.00) 2.55) 1.50) 9.00 
oroceo._._......-- 2.55] 3.50| 9.00} 2.55} 2.50 9.00 
Netherlands_......- 2. 55| 3.00} 9.00) 2.55) 2.00/10. 00 
Nicaragua........-- 3.00} 1.75| 9.00] 3.00} .75) 9.00 
DS taetaatarieanealt 4.50} 2.50) 9.00} 4.50) 1.50) 9.00 
Nerway 2.55 473 9.00} 2.55! 3.75 10.00 
Pakistan........... 4.50) 2.50) 9.00} 4.50) 1.50, 9.00 
PR ccncodncso 6.00) 4.00 13.00} 6.00; 4.00,13.00 
Panama___--------- 2. 55| 3.50| 9.00 2.55| 2.50) 9.00 
See ee 3.00; .75 9.00 
3.75] 4.00) 9.00] 3.75} 3.00) 10. 00 
8. 00) 10. 50/42. 00} 18.00) 10. 50/45. 00 
4. 50} 2.50| 9.00} 4.50] 1.50) 9.00 
6.00} 4.00/11.00} 6.00] 3.00/12. 00 
5. 25| 2.75] 9.00) 5.25) 1.75/10. 00 
4. 50) 2.50} 9.00) 4.50) 1.50) 9.00 
2. 25| 2.75! 9.00} None! 1.75] 9.00 
3.00} 1.75] 9.00} 3.00} .75) 9.00 
3.75] 3.00} 9.00) 3.75) 2.00! 9.00 
3.75} 4.00} 9.00} 3.75! 3.60/10. 00 
4. 50) 2.50) 9.00) 4.50) 1.50) 9.00 
3.75) 2.50) 9.00} 3.75) 1. 50) 9.00 
6.00} 4. 00/13. 6.00} 4. 00/13. 00 
3. 00 2 00) 9.00) 3.00) 1.00} 9.00 
3.00} 2.00} 9.00} 3.00) 1.00) 9.00 
-| 3.75] 5.00/10.00} 3.75) 4.00)11.00 
) ames 3.00} 2.00} 9.00} 3.00) 1.00) 9.00 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist Repub- 
| aaensres 15. 00/10. 00/30. 00} 15.00) 10. 00)30. 00 
Uruguay..--..-.--- 2.55| 2.50! 9.00} 2.55| 1.50! 9.00 
Venesuela.........- 9.00} 5.00/18.00} 9.00) 5.00/18. 00 
Wake Island-.....- 4.50] 2.50) 9.00} 4.50) 2.50) 9.00 
Yugoslavia......... 7.50 4.50)14. 00 7. 50} 3.90115. 00 
Mr. DOUGLAS. These figures are 


given on a per diem basis, and I pick out 
afew at random. In the Argentine, the 
sum of these allowances amounts to 
$6.30 a day, on a per diem basis, which, 
on an annual basis, would probably range 
around $2,300 a year. In Great Britain, 
the allowance for London is $3.75 a day 
for subsistence and $3 for quarters, or 
$6.75 a day for enlisted personnel. In 
other words, that allowance is a little 
more than $2,400 a year. 

When these items are added together, 
they aggregate pretty large totals. For 
instance, take a major with 16 years of 
service quartered in London: His base 
pay on a yearly basis is $5,472; his quar- 
ters allowance, $1,260; his subsistence 
pay, $504, a total of $7,236. Then he gets 
an overseas allowance of $1,095 for quar- 
ters and $1,368 for subsistence, or a total 
from all sources of $9,669, or $9,700. Of 
course, if he is a military attaché, he 
then gets as much as $3,720 in addition, 
or a total of $13,419. 

Let us take the case of a colonel sta- 
tioned in London. He gets a base salary 
of $8,379; quarters, $1,440; subsistence, 
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$504; cr a total of $10,323. But in addi- 
tion to this he gets his overseas allow- 
ance of $1,095 for quarters, $1,368 for 
subsistence, or a total of $12,786. 

If he is a military attaché, he receives 
as much as $3,720 in addition, or a total 
of $16,506. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in my re- 
marks a table showing selective examples 
of overseas military emoluments. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered printed, as follows: 

Comparative salaries and allowances of 

military personnel overseas 
BUENOS AIRES 


























Major’ | Colonel ? 
Basic United States pay: 
Sn aemanin .-|$5, 472.00 | $8, 379.00 
Quarters... --| 1,260.00 1, 440. 00 
Subsistence - ----| 504.00 504. 00 
Total United States pay--.-| 7, 236.00 | 10,323.00 
Overseas allowances: 
QeATORlS . ....ccnccccsccccccess 1, 368. 75 1, 368. 75 
GETING... ceccctecsunvesccs 930. 75 930. 75 
Subtotal (w/o maintenance) -| 9, 535. 50 | 12, 622. 50 
Military attachés maintenance 
RUE  , iicienmntietewiiniees 3, 360.00 | 3,360.00 
TOG . ca chciintnebvniniianaean’ 12, 895. 50 | 15, 982. 50 
| 
——$— 
LONDON 


—_—_— TT 


Basic United States pay: | 
AE, 5 cnccemeenntnntdmenuniiel $5, 472. 00 | $8,379.00 
































Quarters. ..... --| 1, 260.00 1, 440. 00 
PERETEROD . .ncncrcnnscetncdes 504. 00 504. 00 
Total United States pay-.-..| 7, 236.00 | 10,323.00 
Overseas allowances: 
Oaarters . ...nnncccececsccscesee 1, 095. 00 1, 095. 00 
OE 1, 368. 75 1, 368. 75 
Subtotal (w/o maintenance)_! 9, 699.75 | 12, 786.75 
Military attachés maintenance 
GREERORE ©... conncocesesncecesess 3, 720.00 | 3, 720.00 
Es ctccdncanatonmsl 13, 419. 75 | 16, 506. 75 
SD 
ROME 
Basic United States pay: 
a '$5, 472.00 | $8,379.00 
SING. is nieiningibailiwneipmnee 1, 260. 00 1, 440. 00 
Dc nnvnndesseennnes 504. 00 504. 00 
Total United States pay...-.| 7,236.00 | 10,323.00 
Overseas allowances: 
CUTONE 6. nnicnnctsemeenniesnes 1, 916. 25 1, 916. 25 
IR. 6 cantiicriseumege | 1, 368.75 | 1,368.75 
aa ae cee 
Subtotal (w/o maintenance) -|10, 521. 00 | 13, 608. 00 
Military attachés maintenance 
GEARS, F nnd cccnnstoncsnessanen 4,440.00 | 4, 440.00 
WO oink cieinnanete |#4, 961. 00 | 18, 048. 00 





1 Assumes 16 years’ service. 

2 Assumes 32 years’ service. 

3 Not a flat allowance automatically paid to every 

rson but a maximum allowance paid on a reimbursable 
—s only after an actual expenditure has been made by 
the individual. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I looked 
over the figures of British income a few 
days ago and found that there are only 16 
persons in the British Isles who receive 
more than $16,000 a year, after taxes. It 
is true that these figures which I have 
given are before taxes. I have made some 
hasty deductions. The tax would be on 
the base pay, so that a colonel would pay 
a tax only on $8,379, and I think the tax 
con that amount, if he were married and 
had two children, would be approximate- 
ly $1,100. In other words, a colonel over- 
seas, living in London, lives virtually on 
a scale that only 16 persons in the Brit- 
ish Isles can maintain. If he is a medi- 
cal doctor with the rank of colonel he 
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may be receiving $1,200 in addition. So 
he is living very well. In addition, in the 
occupied countries of Germany, Austria, 
and Japan additional allowances for 
servants, and so forth, are paid by the 
occupied countries. 

HIGH LIVING DOES NOT WIN FRIENDS 


Roughly, Mr. President, those are the 
scales which exist all over Europe and 
over Asia. They hurt this country in two 
respects: First, they are a waste of 
money; the payments are in excess of 
the amounts needed when we remember 
that the cost of living is higher in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world, with a few possible excep- 
tions. We are paying bonuses which are 
not needed. 

Second, what do Senators suppose our 
European allies think when they see 
American officers and enlisted men liv- 
ing on a scale vastly in excess of ‘that 
which their richest people can afford? 

There is a slang expression used by my 
friends in the military service abroad. 
It is ungrammatical, but it is descrip- 
tive. They say, “We never had it so 
good.” 

It is pretty hard to pry those fellows 
loose from the big bonuses which they 
receive. 

Mr. President, I think we all, if we 
have been abroad, or if our friends have 
been abroad, have had reports on the re- 
sentment which this scale of living is 
creating. There is no doubt about that. 
It hurts us financially; it hurts us mili- 
tarily. We say we want the friendship 
of the free peoples of the world, and yet 
we indulge in a practice which estranges 
the free people of the world from us. 

THE EXAMPLE OF ROME 


Mr. President, the defense of this 
country does not require high living. 
When men love their country they do not 
demand to be put up at the Waldorf- 
Astoria or to receive bonuses. The de- 
fense of the United States is based on 
self-sacrifice. But even if we wish to 
minimize sacrifice there is no reason for 
providing high living. 

As I was thinking this morning about 
the military pay bill my mind turned 
back many years to the time when I 
read a book with reference to a great 
empire—Edward Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. I remem- 
bered a passage describing Rome in the 
reign of Caracalla, so I brought out my 
volume of Gibbon, and I should like to 
read this passage which has some bear- 
ing upon present conditions: 

One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, 
was remembered and abused by Caracalla, 
“To secure the affections of the army, and 
to esteem the rest of his subjects as of little 
moment.” But the liberality of the father 
had been restrained by prudence, and the 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by 
firmness and authority. The careless pro- 
fusion of the son was the policy of one reign, 
and the inevitable rule both of the army and 
the empire. The vigor of the soldiers, in- 
stead of being confirmed by the severe disci- 
pline of camps, melted away in the luxury of 
cities. The excessive increase of their pay 
and donatives— 


Indicating that there was a separation 
between base pay and other allowances, 
even in the days of the Roman Empire— 
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exhausted the state to enrich the military 
order, whose modesty in peace, and service in 
war, is best secured by an honorable poverty 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Modern Library Edition vol. I, p. 119.) 


Mr. President, I am not insisting that 
we place the military service in poverty, 
however honorable that may he, but I do 
say that the decay of a nation comes 
when we think we can buy such things 
as bravery and self-sacrifice with money 
and when we pay bonuses, because the 
inevitable result is that these bonuses 
go to many who do not render services 
commensurate with the payments which 
are made. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana to reward the group 
which, more than any other group, suf- 
fers the hardships, the wounds, and the 
deaths, and if we can make proper ar- 
rangements, it is my present disposition 
to vote for at least a modification of that 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Senator 
will propose an amendment to provide 
a flat payment of $30 for certain types of 
incentive and hazard pay, I am disposed 
to modify my amendment to make the 
additional pay for those who serve in 
Korea $50 for beth officers and enlisted 
men. That has been suggested by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
and in line with the Senator’s argument, 
I shall so modify my amendment when it 
comes to a vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate that. I 
think it is very fair, and, under those 
conditions, I shall support the Senator’s 
amendment. It will probably cost $90,- 
000,000 more. Amendments which I 
shall offer with reference to those serv- 
ing in the Air Force, on submarine duty, 
and so forth, will save something over 
$170,000,000 without taking into account 
savings flowing from a reduction in over- 
seas allowances, 

I am also going to propose an amend- 
ment some time today to cut in half the 
overseas allowances and reduce the sums 
by 50 percent. No one knows how much 
that is going to save, but, in my judg- 
ment, it may save hundreds of millions 
of dollars. We can then adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana giving $90,000,000 to the men who 
really bear the danger, and, in my judg- 
ment, we can also save well over $100,- 
000,000 or possibly $200,000,000 for the 
taxpayers and at the same time remove 
this sense of injustice within the Armed 
Forces where many of those who take the 
least risks receive the best pay. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RussELL] was not on the floor 
when I began my speech—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is a case where 
good news, not bad news, travels fast. I 
wish to express to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois my appreciation 
for the great compliment he has paid me. 
I only wish I might deserve it. I am 
sorry I was not present to hear it, but I 
am frank to say that had I been on the 
floor, any such encomium from the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would have caused me 
to blush with gratification and pride. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Georgia is characteristically modest. I 
merely stated what is the deep belief of 
all of us—even those who are from north 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line and who 
usually disagree as I do with the Senator 
from Georgia on the question of civil 
rights and other measures, but who, nev- 
ertheless, honor the Senator as a patriot, 
love him as a man, respect his intellect, 
and who would only wish that he would 
change his position on civil rights and 
a very few other issues so that conditions 
might be such that he could become 
President of the United States. Itisa 
tragedy that an honest difference of 
opinion on such matters should prevent 
many of us from supporting a man whom 
in other respects we honor, respect, and 
indeed, love. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate very 
deeply the Senator’s statement as com- 
ing from his heart, which makes it all 
the more gratifying. I deeply appreci- 
ate the Senator’s compliment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I have said is 
in no sense a reflection upon the com- 
mittee. The committee has done a good 
job in a difficult situation. IF do not 
blame the committee for not taking hold 
of the very difficult problem of hazard 
pay. There are all kinds of vested in- 
terests involved in this matter. The 
committee has many other complications 
which it must handle. It must keep on 
good terms with the armed services. It 
must not prejudice one issue by fighting 
for another. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that the 
committee did not show any great anx- 
iety about being on good terms with the 
armed services when we undertook to 
cut this bill. I cam assure the Senator 
that we met with the hearty disapproval 
of the Defense Establishment and the 
armed services. We did not undertake 
to go into all these matters at one time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am frank to say 
that although I thought I was fairly well 
advised about the various pay scales, I 
did not know there were allowances of 
the magnitude indicated by the Senator 
from Illinois. My lack of detailed in- 
formation on that subject is probably 
due to the fact that rates of compensa- 
tion are fixed by regulation in the De- 
fense Establishment, and not by statute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There being no spe- 
cific statutory definition of these allow- 
ances, I did not know they were of the 
order or magnitude indicated by the 
Senator from Illinois, and I am some- 
what surprised to hear they are so large. 
I do not believe they relate to a great 
number of persons, but certainly some 
of the allowances the Senator has set 
forth in his statement would seem to me 
to be excessive. However, they are not 
fixed by law. I offer that statement in 
apology for my not knowing they were 
of that size. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Georgia has correctly stated the situa- 


tion. 
Mr. RUSSELL. They are fixed by reg- 
ulation. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The statutory pro- 
vision is found on page 14 of the reprint 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
which was H. R. 5007. It is in title 3, 
section 303 (b), and reads as follows: 

Without regard to the monetary limita- 
tions in this act, the Secretaries of the uni- 
formed services may authorize the payment 
to the members of the uniformed services 
on duty outside the continental United States 
or in Alaska, whether or not in a travel 
status, of a per diem considering all elements 
of cost of living to members and their de- 
pendents, including the cost of quarters, 
subsistence, and other necessary incidental 
expenses: Provided, That dependents shall 
not be considered in determining per diem 
allowances for members in a travel status. 


That is the legislative authority. The 
actual allowances are set by adminis- 
trative regulation and are as given in 
the table inserted at a previous point in 
my remarks. 

I wish to point out that this could not 
have been too well known, because we 
have in the Senate the greatest authority 
on the armed services. I believe alco 
that his illustrious costatesman, Repre- 
sentative Vinson, of Georgia, one of the 
best-informed men in Congress on this 
subject, was not thoroughly aware of 
this situation. Yet under the statutory 
provision I have read, the armed services 
put into effect the schedule which I have 
placed in the Recorp, giving additional 
sums from $2,000 to $2,500 a year for 
Officers in overseas status. 

Again, I think it will be found, since 
the numbers involved are classified, that 
the amount may run into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. I merely say it 
may do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had some informa- 

tion with respect to overseas allowances. 
I did not know the exact amount in- 
volved. However, it is surprising to me 
to hear that military attachés receive 
additional allowances of such magnitude 
as indicated by the Senator from Mli- 
nois. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The military attaché 
receives this allowance without being in 
combat. I think these figures are cor- 
rect. I should say that the figures are 
maximum amounts in the case of the so- 
called maintenance allotments for mili- 
tary attachés. It is also paid out on 
the basis of reimbursement for expenses. 
In other words, the attachés must sub- 
mit proof of expenditures for servants, 
chauffeurs, and liquid refreshments and 
other such items before getting this 
money. But this is not a heavy require- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Illinois that he has 
brought out facts in connection with the 
question of incentive pay with which I 
was not familiar. I think the illustra- 
tion he has given is another instance of 
the trouble being not so much the mat- 
ter of incentive pay itself, as it is the 
administration of incentive pay. Ithink 
the matter of incentive pay is consid- 
erably abused and ought to be looked 
into fully. 

I may say, further, that I do not see 
how the Senator proposes to take care 
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of that problem on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a very simple 
proposal. It is that we leave hazard and 
incentive pay for privates and then have 
the same rates of incentive or hazard 
pay for all personnel qualifying for it, 
on the ground that danger or loss to of- 
ficers can be no greater than it is to en- 
listed men. 

We provide for differentiations be- 
tween enlisted men and officers in base 
pay, quarters, and subsistence allow- 
ances. But the blood that comes from 
the body of a private, however, is just as 
precious as the blood that comes from a 
major—and I happened once to have 
been a major. I am not proposing to 
eliminate hazard pay altogether. That 
question is being explored by Senator 
JOHNSON’S preparedness subcommittee. 

Mr. LONG. Mz. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Generally speaking, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Illinois is com- 
pletely correct in the argument he has 
made. However, there is this to be said: 
In front-line combat, the highest cas- 
ualty rate falis upon the first lieuten- 
ants. I believe it is more than twice the 
rate of casualties for privates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It falls to a greater 
degree upon second lieutenants, or pla- 
toon leaders. If a second lieutenant 
does his job, his work is really the most 
hazardous. I would be perfectly willing 
and ready to have second lieutenants 
given $50 a month extra and privates 
given thirty. But the degree of danger 
goes down thereafter as the rank goes up. 

It is not quite true that “Generals Die 
in Bed,” which was the title of a novel 
published after the First World War. 

Sometimes they are hit by bullets, but 
to the ordmary mind, the profession of 
general has not seemed a particularly 
hazardous one. ; 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe I also take issue 
with the statement made by the Senator, 
which implied that the committee had in 
some measure found it necessary to curry 
favor with the armed services. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there is any such 
implication, I will strike it from the 
Recorp. I was trying to say that in the 
tangled operations of life, decisions 
sometimes cannot be made on each issue 
as it develops, but we have to consider 
each in the context of other issues. 

Mr.LONG. Inorder to make the Rrec- 
orD clear on this matter, I believe the 
Senator from Illinois should notice that 
the bill reported by the Senate commit- 
tee was cut from an over-all pay raise of 
$350,000,C00 to about $471,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have commended 
the committee for their courage in doing 
that. 

Mr. LONG. The amount was cut ale 
most in half, and the great portion of the 
cut came off the increases provided for 
officers rather than off those provided for 
enlisted men. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand that, 
and I commend the committee for its ac- 
tion. This is merely a way to save an 
additional amount of from $100,000,C00 
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to $200,000,000, and provide the combat 
bonus the Senator from Louisiana has 
submitted, in order to assure greater jus- 
tice, and bring about greater economy. 
t is seldom we can have those two things 
bound up in the same package, but we 
have.them this time. 

What I was trying to say was that it 
is somewhat difficult for members of 
committees who have responsibilities to 
take further steps. What is also re- 
quired however, is some Senator who is 
not overcautious, and who inceed has a 
desire for extra hazards, who will venture 
out on these issues and propose changes 
which more cautious members of com- 
mittees might perhaps feel inhibited 
from proposing. Perhaps we need some- 
one on the floor who is without the 
usual restraints and inhibitions, but who 
is perfectly willing to be put in the dog- 
house and kept there, in order to raise 
these points. I simply ask that the 
issues which I raise be considered on 
their merits. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the experience 
which we had in connection with the 
classified service when we passed the 
top-pay bill, to try to provide for better 
management in government, in line with 
the needs. We felt that greater economy 
would be accomplished in the long run 
by having able and competent men in 
charge of departments which spend 
many millions of dollars. It seems to 
the junior Senator from Louisiana that 
that principle is not at all pursued with 
regard to this bill. Much as I should 
like to see economies for the benefit of 
the taxpayers, I have some doubts about 
this bill, because it seems to me that we 
need well-trained, able, and competent 
officers in the higher ranks. Much as 
we like to criticize generals, I believe that 
we should also keep in mind that a good 
general is worth far more than we pay 
him, if he is really good. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not proposing 
that we pay generals the same as pri- 
vates—not at all. I voted for the mili- 
tary pay bill 3 years ago, which granted 
large increases to commissioned officers, 
and I resisted efforts to diminish their 
differentials. I am merely saying that 
when it comes to hazards, I do not think 
there should be any differentials, except, 
perhaps, in the case of second lieuten- 
ants, who have a really dangerous job. 
However, the danger diminishes as the 
rank increases. 

I am also striking at the overseas 
allowances, which I think are excessive, 
which waste money, and which stir up 
bitterness in the nations which we are 
occupying, or where we have our troops 
stationed. They are productive of 
hatred as well as of waste, and they 
undermine the fighting strength of our 
forces. Everyone knows that occupation 
troops are not ready to go into the field 
as combat troops. We tend to wreck a 
division by making occupation troops 
out of it fora yearorso. Fighting men 
must be tough and must be ready to ex- 
perience hardship. They must have 
known hardship, before they can be led 
into battle. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana was addressing himself to an 
element of the present pay bill which he 
believes turns its back on the principle 
which was previously established in the 
military pay bill. In connection with 
that bill it was thought that we must find 
some way to keep the abler officers in 
the service as they advanced through the 
ranks, by giving them sufficient pay to 
encourage them to remain in the service. 
The junior Senator from Louisiana has 
noticed that we have lost some very able 
officers. When those officers retired and 
left the service invariably they received 
larger compensation for their work in 
private life. For example, General Clay, 
who handled the forces of this country 
during the Berlin blockade, retired. I 
notice that in civilian life his pay is sev- 
eral times what it was as a general in 
the Army. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is something 
else. My proposal would not affect gen- 
eral pay rates. 

Mr. President, I think I have com- 
pleted what I intended to say. If there 
are no further questions I shall yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I may not 
have gotten the point, but I thought I 
heard the Senator make several remarks 
to the effect that a second lieutenant 
has a really hard job, and that perhaps 
he should receive more pay than a 
general. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not more pay. We 
are merely speaking of bonus pay for 
extra hazards. We are not speaking of 
the base pay or the quarters and sub- 
sistence allowances, but the pay for extra 
hazards. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] was impressed with the fact that 
administrative officers in the Air Force 
receive flight pay although they incur 
little danger, whereas an infantryman, 
who suffers great danger, gets no extra 
pay, proposed an amendment giving $50 
a month extra to the bona fide combat 
infantryman, and $100 extra for the 
combat officer, the man who is really up 
in the front lines. 

I proposed an amendment which, in 
the Air Force and in submarine forces 
would have given every one the same 
extra hazard pay, namely, $30 a month. 
The Senator from Louisiana—I believe 
when the Senator from Maryland was 
not present in the Chamber—stated that 
in view of this discussion he would pro- 
pose $50 a month for both officers and 
men in the combat forces, and remove 
the extra $50 differential for officers. 

The discussion then went further. 
The Senator from Louisiana mentioned 
the fact that, after all, second lieuten- 
ants did suffer greater danger than en- 
listed men in the rifle platoons. We all 
know that to be a fact. I was going to 
stand up for the poor, much-abused sec< 
ond lieutenant. I might even have al- 
lowed him a little extra. However, I 
stated that I did not think it was neces- 
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sary to go beyond that, because beyond 
that rank the danger tends to diminish. 
Without reflecting on generals, I stated 
that, on the whole, their casualty rate 
was less than that of privates. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I wished 
to leaven the discussion by saying that 
before a man becomes a general he must 
go through the hazardous stage of being 
a second lieutenant. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That does not always 
happen during a period of war. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. When he 
goes beyond the rank of second lieu- 
tenant we should not hold him down or 
discourage him from going higher. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not insist on 
such a position. If the Senator from 
Maryland believes that second lieuten- 
ants should receive the same hazard pay 
as privates, I am perfectly willing to 
agree, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I believe 
that when we reward a man by giving 
him more pay for performing a service 
which leads to a higher rank, we should 
not then depress him to the point where 
he loses his incentive to become really 
useful in the military service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that the 
simplest way would be to provide the 
same extra incentive pay for officers and 
men in the combat infantry as well as 
in the Air Force, the submarine service, 
demolition teams, and so forth. We 
should get rid of the bonuses from $100 
to $210 a month for officers. I believe 
that what we perhaps most resent is the 
payment of bonuses to administrative 
Officers, whose duties really do not in- 
volve extra hazards at all, and who are 
simply taken along ‘for the ride.” We 
corrupted our services in the last war, 
and that practice has since been a 
source of corruption. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes. 


EXHIBIT 1 


STATEMENT OF VicE ADM. JOHN H. CAssADY 
BEFORE THE SENATE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON FLIGHT Pay, MARCH 28, 1952 


Gentlemen, I feel that before we get into 
a discussion of the need for incentive pay 
for aviation duty, it would be worth while 
for me to spend a few minutes explaining 
what this pay amounts to, who gets it, and 
what the annual flight requirements are in 
order to be eligible to receive it. 

I have a chart here which shows the rates 
of pay established by the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949. Prior to this time all avia- 
tors drew a flat 50 percent of their base pay 
as additional pay for duty involving flying. 
As you can see from this chart (chart No. 1), 
this condition no longer prevails. Flight pay 
is paid on a flat-rate basis varying according 
to rank. An admiral for example receives 
approximately 16 percent of his base pay as 
flight pay, a captain, about 32 percent, and 
an ensign receives 43 percent. The actual 
amounts paid monthly to each grade are 
shown across the bottom of the chart. ~ 

From an incentive standpoint, hazardous 
duty pay for aviation has taken a rather 
sharp cut as recentiy as 1949. 

The next chart which I have shows the 
distribution of the money appropriated for 
incentive hazardous duty pay according to 
rank (chart No. 2). 

You will note that of each dollar appro- 
priated for flight pay, approximately 30 cents 
goes to enlisted men. Approximately 58 
cents goes to junior officers in the ranks from 
ensign through lieutenant commander. 
Commanders receive 7.8 cents of the flight- 
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pay dollar, captains 3.6 cents. Flag officers 
receive less than one-third of a penny of 
each dollar spent for flight pay. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that if we were to eliminate flight pay 
for all GLAG officers and redistribute it to 
enlisted men currently ordered to duty in- 
volving flying, it would result in an increase 
of their pay of only 66 cents per man per 
month. 

I have a tabulation here which gives the 
numbers of officers in each rank who draw 
flight pay and the total cost of this pay for 
each rank per month, should you wish to 
have this for your record. 

Unless I am mistaken, when the subject 
of incentive pay for aviation duty was raised 
in the last session of Congress, the principle 
of such incentive pay was not criticized, but 
rather the application of the principle to 
certain categories of flying personnel was 
questioned. 

As I understand it, there were three main 
questions in the minds of certain Members 
of Congress: 

First. Should flight personnel in adminis- 
trative duties continue to receive incentive 
pay, or should they go into a nonflying status 
during this period of administrative duties 
and then be refreshed and restored to a flight 
status on their return to operational duty. 

Second. Should senior officers be retained 
in an active flight status? 

Third. Is the administration of incentive 
pay properly handled? 

In answer to the first question, both the 
British Navy and our own Marine Corps have 
in times past attempted to rotate flying per- 
sonnel through administrative billets with- 
out maintaining their flight proficiency, and 
without continuing incentive pay during the 
period of assignment to administrative du- 
ties. In both cases it failed completely. Offi- 
cers at the completion of their administra- 
tive duties required intensive refresher train- 
ing which proved uneconomical, and resulted 
in excessive loss of both lives and material. 
In many cases officers declined to return to 
active flying duty. Further details on this 
can be provided at a later date. In answer 
to the second question, should senior offi- 
cers be retained in an active flying status, 
it is considered that senior officers should 
continue flying as long as they continue to 
retain the responsibility for conducting or 
directing air operations. Whether they fly 
the latest type of aircraft or not, they must 
continue to fly to keep in close touch with 
the continuing advances of aviation, and 
most important to retain the confidence and 
respect of the junior officers and men they 
are called upon to lead. Finally, as I stated 
before, the cost of incentive pay for senior 
officers is extremely small. The elimination 
of this pay would result in an unquestioned 
loss in the over-all effectiveness of naval avi- 
ation. Third, the administration of incentive 
pay is being continually scrutinized. 

Since enactment of Public Law 179, 
Eighty-second Congress, the Department of 
the Navy has complied with the letter and 
spirit of section 633 by appropriate changes 
in the administration of orders to duty in- 
volving flying. Flying personnel are now 
ordered to duty in a flying status involving 
operational or training flights in accordance 
with ALNAV 111-51 and Bupers Circular 
Letter 193.51. OPNAV instruction 3700.3 of 
November 1951 reaffirms the policy of the 
Depastment of the Navy to remove from a 
flight status those pilots who do not main- 
tain the degree of flight proficiency that 
Navy and Marine Corps standards require. 
As directed in this instruction, the records 
of all pilots are reviewed annually on July 1. 
When flight proficiency standards have not 
been met the cognizant disposition or evalu- 
ation board will recommend termination of 
flight status. 

The requirements for other flight per- 
sonnel are constantly reviewed and flight 


status terminated when the duties assigned 
to the individual no longer require regular 
and frequent participation in aerial flights. 
OPNAV letter of December 12, 1951, gave pole 
icy guidance for the flight status of enlisted 
personnel, stating that the individual’s duty 
or training status must generate a need for 
him to fly, he must, in fact, expose himself 
regularly and frequently to the hazards of 
military flying and he must perform a useful 
and necessary operational or training func- 
tion while airborne. Each commanding of- 
ficer is directed to schedule and man aircraft 
to achieve the maximum amount of person- 
nel training during each flight in accordance 
with a training syllabus prescribed by him 
or higher authority. A careful record of this 
training and the degree of qualification at- 
tained is entered into each man’s service 
record. 

I feel that the continuance of incentive 
hazardous duty pay is required at this time 
as a matter of military necessity. Without 
it I feel that we would experience great 
difficulty in meeting our partial mobiliza- 
tion requirements, and would be unable to 
meet our mobilization requirements for total 
war without ordering men involuntarily to 
duty involving flying. 

One of the reasons for this is that military 
aviation, as distinct from civil aviation, is 
still very hazardous. This is due to our 
high performance aircraft and the nature of 
our training for combat. This hazard is 
much greater than that experienced with the 
domestic scheduled airlines (chart No. 3). 
This chart shows the relative hazard between 
the two in 1949 and 1950. The fatal air- 
craft accident rate for naval aviation was 
more than 20 times as hazardous as flying 
on scheduled domestic airlines. 

This hazard is very real. Through very 
conscientious efforts in flight safety we re- 
duced our fatal aircraft accident rate, fol- 
lowing World War II, to below the prewar 
rate (chart No. 4). However, with the in- 
troduction of high-speed jets, you will note 
that our fatal aircraft accident rate has had 
a sharp rise since 1949. These rates exclude 
combat losses. They are trainer and opera- 
tional losses. As a matter of fact, for the 
past 10 years there were 5,736 United States 
Navy and Marine Corps pilots killed in oper- 
ational and training aircraft accidents. For 
every one of these pilots, more than one crew 
member was killed. Our total accident 
deaths from aviation accidents alone, not 
including combat losses, among the groups 
for whom Congress provides incentive haz- 
ardous duty pay, have been over 12,000 in 
the period from 1942-51. 

One of the immediate problems now fac- 
ing us is the need to maintain proper nume 
bers of naval aviators. At the present time, 
however, a reluctance to volunteer is becom- 
ing evident. Any reduction in the incentive 
to enter aviation will aggravate this problem. 

Potential candidates for a career in naval 
aviation must face these attrition facts, two 
out of every six will fail to qualify while in 
training; and one out of the four who do 
qualify can expect to lose his life in an avia- 
tion accident. 

With world conditions as they are today— 
when we are spending billions of dollars in 
the build-up of our military structure—I 
question whether this is a proper time to 
enter into a gamble which might result in a 
deterioration of one of the greatest elements 
of our military structure—personnel. 

Today, morale in naval aviation is of the 
highest order. It is my concern that this 
morale be so maintained. 

As I mentioned before, incentive pay for 
hazardous duty was reduced 2 years ago. 

As Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Air, I recommend, most strongly, against 
any further downward revision in the appli- 
cation of incentive pay for hazardous duty 
for flight personnel, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe in the sys- 
tem of initiative. Let people have ca- 
reers according to their talents. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana has advised 
Members of the Senate that he would 
not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment which he has proposed, to 
provide additional incentive pay for the 
combat services. In order that we may 
expedite consideration of the amend- 
ment, I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I ask unanimous consent that 
when a quorum is obtained, the Senate 
then proceed to vote immediately upon 
the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana. I modify my amend- 
ment so as to provide $50 a month for 
officers as well as enlisted men, by strik- 
ing out, on page 4, line 7, the words “en- 
listed persons” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each such member”; also the 
same amendment on page 4, line 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have no 
objection to a quorum call, because I 
think that by all means we should have 
a quorum before we vote on any of these 
amendments. However, I do not wish 
to have it understood that we are agree- 
ing to the unanimous-consent request 
that there be no discussion once a 
quorum is obtained, and that we shall 
immediately proceed to vote. There 
may be some pertinent remarks to be 
made by other Senators. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator agree 
to a unanimous-consent request that 
further statements in connection with 
this amendment be limited to 5 minutes 
for each Senator? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. Ido not wish 
to agree to such a request at this time. 
I do not know of any prolonged debate 
that is to be anticipated on either side 
of the aisle after a quorum is obtained. 
However, I do not wish to agree to that 
type of restraint. 

Mr. LONG. In that event I withhold 
the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Illinois desire to ask a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to ask a 
question, and to throw myself upon the 
mercy of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana would cost the Government 
more money. I wonder if the Senator 
from Louisiana would not be willing to 
vote first on my amendments, which 
would save the Government money. 
Then, if we save the Government money, 
I think there will be more votes for his 
amendment. I wonder if the Senator 
would not be willing to postpone the 
vote on his amendment until my flight 
and hazard-pay amendments can be dis- 
posed of, as well as my overseas allow- 
ances amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana would have no 
objection to that procedure if it would 
appear that we could have an immedi- 
ate vote on the amendments submitted 
by the Senator from Illinois. If the 
Senator from Illinois were ready to vote 
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on his amendments there would be no 
objection on the part of the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I brought out some points today on 
which the country can ponder during 
the week end. Public opinion coalesces. 
I do not think it is ready to coalesce 20 
minutes after 3 this afternoon, and I do 
not think it would be ready to coalesce 
at 20 minutes to 4 either. I think that 
possibly at 2 o’clock on Monday after- 
noon it would be ready to coalesce, after 
the newspapers and wire services have 
hed a chance to inform the country, and 
after 18,000,000 veterans all over the 
country have had an opportunity to talk 
things over and to discuss this particular 
issue. They know exactly what’is in- 
volved. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the logic 
urged by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois applies just as well one 
way as it does another. The junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would suggest that 
if his amendment were adopted it might 
add to the possibility of the amendment 
of the Senator from [Illinois being 
adopted. Therefore the junior Senator 
from Louisiana would be willing to trust 
the fate of his amendment to a vote this 
afternoon after a quourm of Senators is 
present. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana might well be willing to trust 
the fate of his amendment to a vote this 
afternoon. It is very easy for us to be 
in an expansive frame of mind and vote 
increases, without providing funds to 
take care of them. In my judgment, my 
two amendments would save possibly 
$300,000,000. Certainly the first amend- 
ment would save approximately $194,- 
000,000, and the third amendment would 
save an undetermined but very large 
sum of money. ; 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately I was not in the Chamber when 
the senior Senator from Illinois began 
his explanation of his proposed amend- 
ments. In order that I may know ex- 
actly what is provided by his amend- 
ments would he briefly outline what he 
proposes, in order that I may know the 
full effect of the amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Illinois will yield, I 
wonder whether we are not getting to a 
point where a vote might be had on any 
of these amendments. Before the Sen- 
ator from Illinois makes his explanation 
in response to the question raised by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota, if we 
could have a quorum call now it might 
save making the explanation all over 
again. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that the junior Senator from 
Louisiana is ready to vote on his amend- 
ment, unless Senators wish to speak on 
it. He would like very much to expe- 
dite consideration of the bill, because he 
knows that it is a case of the sooner the 
Senate acts the quicker it can turn to 
the consideration of other legislation. 
The junior Senator from Louisiana 
would be willing to vote on the amend- 
ments submitted by the senior Senator 
from Illinois at any time the senior Sen- 
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ator from Illinois at his convenience 
cares to have the Senate vote on them. 
However, the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana would like to obtain a vote on his 
own amendment, and he hopes that no 
Senator will object to a vote on it today. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
call of the roll be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. I make this request be- 
cause I notice that there are other Sen- 
ators who wish to speak on this amend- 
ment. Therefore, rather than to take 
additional time at this point in calling 
the roll, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the call of the roll be. re- 
scinded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from California will agree to my 
request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
was the Senator who suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum. I have no objection 
to what the Senator from Louisiana re- 
quests, if there are other Senators who 
desire to speak at this time. 

However, I wish to say that I believe it 
will be necessary for me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum and have a quorum 
call prior to a vote being taken on any 
amendment. 

With that understanding, I am glad to 
join in the unanimous-consent request 
that the order for the call of the roll be 
rescinded, and that further proceedings 
in connection with the call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the able arguments made by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas]. There is a great deal of mer- 
it in the points they have made in re- 
gard to their proposed amendments. 

The question of incentive pay is being 
considered now by the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee. I believe that question 
needs some attention. 

I believe there is a legitimate basis 
for a good deal of the incentive pay; 
but it is also my impression that the in- 
centive pay system has been consider- 
ably abused, and that in large part the 
problem is one of administration. No 
doubt the present law should be changed 
somewhat, after mature consideration of 
all the facts. However, I hardly see how 
it is possible to make any proper adjust- 
ment of those matters on the floor of the 
Senate. 

For that reason I shall oppose the 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], and I am 
also opposed to the amendment submit- 
ted by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, is he not? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was present, as I note from the 
printed hearings, at many of the com- 
mittee’s hearings, if not at all of them; 
and I know he followed the hearings 
very closely and made a careful study of 
the entire question while it was being 
considered by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I attended all the 
hearings, and I studied the bill with con- 
siderable care. 

I have a general statement to make at 
this time on the bill as a whole. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding to me to permit 
me to ask the question I have just 
asked. Of course I know: of the ability 
and of the thoroughness of the work of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi. For that reason I shall lis- 
ten most attentively to what he will say. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is very kind and generous in- 
deed. 

Mr. President, the statement made to- 
day by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RwvSSELL], the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, is very complete 
and very thorough. In fact, he took the 
lead in doing some very hard work re- 
garding this bill, on which he spent most 
of his time for 10 days or 2 weeks in 
studying what was a very complicated 
meacure when it came to our committee. 

There emerged from his work and 
from the work of other Senators on the 
committee and from the work of the 
staff a bill which I think is a very clean 
bill. In considering it, we must remem- 
ber that the basic concept in this case is 
the Career Act which Congress passed 
in 1949. It provided a pay scale based 
on a level sufficient to induce men to 
enter the armed services. It was based 
on the idea that their pay scale would 
have to compete with that of industrial 
wages and that of wages in general em- 
ployment in civilian life. The pay scale 
provided in that act is a rather nice one, 
to begin with. 

Following that, the war in Korea be- 
gan; and we had to augment our armed 
services, aS everyone knows, to approx- 
imately three times their former size. 
We are continuing, as the base pay, the 
pay scale provided in the Career Act. 

The pending bill provides for a cost- 
of-living increase on top of the base pay 
of 1949, and also a modest increase of 
3 percent across the board, beginning 
with the privates and extending through - 
the generals. 

A great many amendments could be 
proposed. For instance, ever since the 
bill came before the committee, the re- 
tired officers have been proposing to us 
certain provisions which would result in 
increasing their pay. There is some 


merit in what they say. In fact, there 
could be offered q number of amend- 
ments which would have merit. 
However, I return to the proposition 
that this is a clean bill. All those mat- 
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ters have been thoroughly considered, 
and the bill has been reported to the 
Senate by virtually the unanimous vote 
of the members of the committee—unan- 
imous except for the vote of the Senator 
from Louisiana, who is offering his 
amendment. 

Mr. President, if we depart from this 
bill and try by an amendment to cover 
additional matters, we will find that we 
create a further problem. 

I believe that the bill as reported by 
the committee is in line with the increase 
which has occurred in the cost of quar- 
ters and subsistence. The increased pay 
provided in the bill as reported by the 
com.nittee is based on the increase which 
has occurred in the cost of living, and is 
very carefully worked out on the basis of 
the relative cost to privates, corporals, 
sergeants, and the average living con- 
ditions for officers. After all, the bill is 
a fairly liberal one. 

When the entire picture is considered, 
it is found apparent that one column of 
increase is fairly well balanced by an- 
other. In the bill as reported the em- 
phasis is placed on increased allowances 
for quarters and subsistence; It is in 
those fields that the great increase in 
cost has occurred. 

The amendment to allow increased pay 
for combat service would be very difficult 
of administration. On the contrary, the 
committee wished to emphasize what 
should be done in reference to those who 
have been engaged in the fighting, after 
their return. If they are so unfortunate 
as not to return, of course there are very 
liberal insurance allowances for their 
families. For men who are injured in 
the service there will be liberal allow- 
ances to compensate for their injuries. 
Such payments will go to them over the 
years, throughout their lives. 

We believed that such provisions were 
more important than the provision of a 
few extra dollars to be put into their 
pockets at this time, even though they 
were earning them. 

There is also a considerable sentiment 
to the effect that service in battle is not a 
dollar-and-cents proposition, and that 
the Government should show to the men 
so engaged its appreciation in some way 
cther than merely by increasing their 
pay per month. After all, such increased 
pay would not mean very much to them, 
and would be far less important to them 
than the programs which would go into 
effect later. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the fact 
that the Senator from Mississippi, a very 
dear friend of mine, has said he does not 
believe that men engaged in combat-in- 
fantry operations should receive a bonus 
because of the danger to which they are 
exposed, then certainly he will agree, will 
he not, that men who are not in danger- 
ous positions should not receive a bonus 
because of danger which they do not 
experience? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi did not exactly say he did not 
favor the men in the first category men- 
tioned by the Senator from Illinois their 
getting a bonus, but said that that haz- 
ard they incur can scarcely be reduced 
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to dollars-and-cents terms. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is far from satis- 
fied with reference to the so-called bo- 
nuses, or incentive pay, in the other 
branches of the service, which the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has been discussing. 
But, in my opinion, Mr. President, it is 
absolutely impossible to make a fair ad- 
justment of such questions on the floor of 
the Senate. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will be interested in a further con- 
sideration of the matter in committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
my good friend from Mississippi yield 
for another question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the committee 
consider the proposals of the Senator 
from Illinois, namely, whether the so- 
called incentive and, in quotation marks, 
“hazardous pay” for members of the Air 
Force and members of the Submarine 
Force, for deep-sea divers, for those con- 
nected with the treatment of leprosy or 
who touch people who have leprosy, and 
soon, should be reduced? Did the com- 
mittee consider that question? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; the Senator from 
Mississippi will advise the Senator from 
Illinois that the committee did not have 
the benefit of the Senator’s proposal. 
His advice and counsel would have been 
worsh a great deal; but we did not go 
into that subject. We took the present 
pay scale as a starting point and moved 
on from there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Might it not be well 
for the Senate as a whole to go into this 
matter, with which the Committee on 
Armed Services found it impossible to 
deal? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has not refused to go into 
it. Asa matter of fact, it is conducting 
hearings in regard to the matter now. 
The Senator from Mississippi heard some 
testimony this morning in which he was 
very much interested, and which he 
wants to pursue further. I am not try- 
ing to keep the Senate from passing on 
the question of incentive pay. I merely 
warn the Senate that, in the humble 
opinion of the Senator from Mississippi, 
if we undertake to consider it, we will 
get into a matter which cannot be prop- 
erly handled on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi feel the same way about 
the overseas allowances by administra- 
tive order, including $2,400 a year extra? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi was not familiar with the 
facts in the cases brought out by the 
Senator from Illinois. I think the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi voted for the 
amendments offered to the appropria- 
tion bill last year by the Senator from 
Illinois, and was regretful that they did 
not become law. 

Mr. President, back of my argument 
are the facts that a very difficult subject 
matter has been worked out in the form 
of a bill by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, largely by its chairman; that the bill 
is fair and sound as far as it goes; and 
that the matter of incentive pay cannot 
be handled adequately on the floor of the 
Senate. Under these circumstances, the 
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Senator from Mississippi thinks it would 

be far better to pass the bill as reported. 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
committee is quite willing to consider 
these matters, if a bill is introduced? 

Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. That is 
the position of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. In fact, we are considering the 
matter now; and, as I have said, I 
have heard some evidence on it, in 
regard to which I am very anxious to 
proceed further, and to add to the in- 
quiry the question of overseas pay as 
brought out by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Butter of Maryland in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound a question to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. Would the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana consider striking 
from his amendment the clause relating 
to the $100 per month for officers? I 
have reference to the Senator’s amend- 
ment on page 4, lines 6 and 20. 

Mr. LONG. If I may interrupt the 
Senator from South Dakota, while he 
was absent from the floor a few moments 
ago, I modified the amendment, so as 
to make it $50 for officers and $50 for 
enlisted men. 

Mr. CASE. I am glad to know that. 
The Senator and I had a brief colloquy 
regarding it earlier in the afternon, but 
at that time no decision was made. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I am very glad to 


Bricker Humphrey Moody 
Butler, Md. Johnston, S.C. Mundt 
Cain Kilgore Pastore 
Case Knowland Russell 
Connally Langer Stennis 
Cordon Lehman Thye 
Douglas Long Wiley 
Pianders Martin Young 
George McClellan 

Hayden McFarland 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ben- 
ton], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH], and the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] and the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
ROBERTSON] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon]} is necessarily absent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 


the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Bznnetr], 
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the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carson], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FEercu- 
son], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDrRIcKson], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. SEATON], the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. Sm1TH], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Burier], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. McCarTHY], the Senator 
from Cregon [Mr. MorsE], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of Sen- 
ators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
CapeHarT, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. DworsHik, Mr. EcTon, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. FreEaR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GILLETTE, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. HOEy, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Kem, Mr. Lopce, 
Mr. MatLone, Mr. MayBank, Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Neety, Mr. Nixon, Mr. 
O’Conor, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. UNDERWOOD, and 
Mr. Watkins entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment, as modified, 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as I stated 
earlier I shall not ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote on my amendment, and I hope 
no other Senator will ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote. I desire that this question be 
settled by the Senate without embar- 
rassing any Senator or making a political 
issue of it. 

The pending amendment, if adopted, 
would merely provide an additional $50 
a month in compensation for the men 
who serve in Korea for the time they are 
actually in the line. The standards in 
the amendment are those which were 
carefully drawn and approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and offered by him. However, 
it was turned down by a majority vote 
of the committee. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that the hazards 
which these young men undergo in Ko- 
rea are far greater than those undergone 
by flying officers and persons in the sub- 
marine service, as well as in various other 
services, and that the men in the line 
should receive this extra compensation. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] will offer his 
amendment subsequently. If adopted, 
his amendment would reduce by ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 the additional 
hazard pay for persons in the flight serv- 
ice, those who receive extra compensa- 
tion for submarine service, those who 
receive extra hazard pay for services to 
lepers, and other persons who also re- 
ceive extra compensation. In many re- 
spects the amendment is sound and I 
expect to support it. If my amendment 
were adopted it would increase the cost 
of the bill by approximately $100,000,000. 
If the amendment intended to be offered 
by the senior Senator from Illinois were 
adopted it would decrease the cost by 
approximately $300,000,000. Therefore, 
the net saving would be approximately 
$200,000,000 if the two amendments were 
adopted. I expect to support both 
amendments. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. I ask for a division. 

On a division the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
yesterday when I asked unanimous con- 
sent to limit debate on the pending bill 
there was some misunderstanding about 
it. I understand that now an agreement 
to limit debate can be entered into. 

It is now 4:25 in the afternoon, and it 
would be very difficult to obtain a vote 
on another amendment this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that beginning at 12 o’clock on Mon- 
day debate be limited to 40 minutes on 
each amendment, to be divided equally 
between the proponent of the amend- 
ment and the junior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RussEL.], with 20 minutes al- 
lowed to each side. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have a 
statement which I should like to make. 
It may not deal with the subject matter 
before the Senate. I should like to make 
the statement on Monday. Perhaps it 
will take me 25 minutes to make the 
statement. Perhaps 25 minutes could be 
reserved for my purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If we can agree on 
a limitation of debate, we shall have 
completed consideration of the bill in 
time for the distinguished Senator from 
Utah to make his statement before the 
end of the day. 

Mr. WATKINS. How many amend- 
ments are likely to be offered? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Only two or three 
that I know of. If debate is limited to 
1 hour on the bill, we shall complete 
action on the bill by 4 o’clock, or per- 
haps earlier. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that more than three amend- 
ments will be offered. I know of only 
three amendments. I doubt very much 
that all of the time allowed for debate on 
the amendments under the unanimous- 
consent request will be consumed. 

I am quite sure that all the time al- 
lowed for debate will not be consumed. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ex- 
pedite the consideration of the bill, and 
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therefore I shall not object to the unani- 
mous-consent request. However, I serve 
notice that I shall want to take some 
time on Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
further I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the bill itself be limited to 1 
hour, 30 minutes to each side, to be con- 
trolled by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussEL.] and 
the distinguished minority leader, or by 
any Senator designated by him, and that 
all amendments be germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the majority 
leader? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I merely wish to say 
that when this request was made yester- 
day I objected. I objected because I felt 
there was an implication in some of the 
remarks on the floor that an attempt 
was bing made to rush the bill through 
the Senate so that it would go through 
conference and be enacted before the 
first of the month. If that were so, I 
felt that probably it would be impracti- 
cable to have the bill receive proper con- 
sideration in the Senate or in confer- 
ence. I felt an attempt was being made 
to rush it through so as to have it en- 
acted 1 month earlier, which would cost 
an additional $30,000,000. Perhaps it 
would also have contained some features 
which would not be included if ample 
time for consideration were provided 
both in the Senate and in conference. 

I have conferred with the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
he tells me there is no such intention to 
rush the bill through conference and to 
have it signed before the end of the 
month, but that an effort would be made 
to fully consider it on Monday and to 
give ample time for its consideration by 
the conference committee. Therefore, 
I do not object to the request at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona wish to in- 
clude in his unanimous-consent request 
a limitation on motions and appeals? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; debate on 
motions and appeals to be limited to 40 
minutes, to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
as subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That, beginning at 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday, March 31, 1952, debate 
upon any amendment or motion (including 
appeals) that may be pending or that may 
thereafter be proposed to the bill (H. R. 
5715) to amend section 291 (a), 301 (e), 
302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of Public 
Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, 
be limited to not exceeding 40 minutes, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and Mr. RUSSELL: Provided, That if Mr. Rus- 
SELL is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or some- 
one designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment*or motion that is not 
germane to the subject matter of said bill 
shall be received: Provided further, That 
debate on the question of the final passage 
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of the bill shall be limited to not exceeding 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by Mr. RussEtt and the minority leader or 
someone designated by him. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to state that I greatly ap- 
preciate the cooperation of the Senators 
who have remained on the floor in an 
effort to transact the business of the 
Senate today. I know that some of them 
have stayed here at considerable sacri- 
fice. It is very important that we re- 
main in session, not 2 days a week or 3 
days a week, but 5 days a week, if it is 
necessary that we meet 5 days a week; 
and that we stay in session 6 days a week, 
if it is necessary to do so in order to 
bring about an adjournment of Congress 
within a reasonable time. 

I serve warning now that an impor- 
tant vote may be taken on any day the 
Senate is in session. It is almost im- 
possible to work out a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which will accommodate 
every Senator. No matter when it is 
desired to take a vote some Senator may 
find it necessary to be absent. There- 
fore, I hope that Senators will make an 
effort to be present in the Senate every 
day, and, if that is not possible, that they 
will arrange pairs. In that way we can 
shorten the session of the Senate by as 
much as 30 days. Otherwise, if we meet 
and vote on only 2 or 3 days a week we 
will be in session well into the fall. 

I give notice that if we do not make 
progress, if we do not stay in session, 
and if speeches are made merely in order 
to give Senators who may be absent 
time to return to the Senate to vote, we 
shall probably be required to hold many 
evening sessions. 

I wish again to express my apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation of the Senators 
today. Some Senators did not want to 
take a vote today on any amendment. 
I thought it was important that we have 
one vote on Friday. Senators who seem 
to be in the habit of being absent on 
Fridays will now know that we do take 
votes on Fridays. That is no reflection: 
on any Senator, of course. I merely 
wished to make the statement so that 
Senators may govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ishculd like to ask 
the Senator, for the information of the 
Senate, whether it is possible that we 
may stay in session a little later on 
Wednesday of next week, when we shall 
be operating under a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, and perhaps stay in ses- 
sion longer than the normal adjourn- 
ment time of 5 o’clock. I do not ask the 
question in order to have the majority 
leader make a definite commitment in 
that respect, but so that Senators may be 
on notice that the Senate may be in ses- 
sion until 6 or 7 o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, and they may be prepared if it 
shall seem desirable to hold a longer ses- 
sion than usual. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We have been in 
the habit of continuing the sessions until 
at least 6 o’clock. 

However, I wish to say now that we 
expect to meet next Friday, and at that 
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time we may have one of the most impor- 
tant votes of the year. I do not know 
what it will be, but we shall meet on 
that day. I do not wish Senators to feel 
that we must get the vote on the sub- 
merged lands measure out of the way on 
next Thursday in order that they may 
leave town. Announcement will be 
made of the bill to be next considered, 
and I am sure it will be a very important 
measure. 

I did not desire that Senators should 
entertain the idea that the Senate is not 
going to work next Friday. It is going 
to do some important work on that day; 
and certainly we shall complete action 
on the submerged lands bill at some 
time on Thursday. 





BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR LEHMAN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, today 


‘is the anniversary of the birth of one of 


our most distinguished colleagues, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. I wish to extend to him my 
personal felicitations, and to assure him 
that the people of North Dakota and, I 
believe, the people of the entire Nation 
appreciate the distinguished service he 
has rendered not only to the State of 
New York, in the various capacities in 
which he has served, but also to the 
United States as a whole. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
join in the commendations of and con- 
gratulations to our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN]. I also wish to call 
attention to the fact that he is here on 
his birthday, on Friday, attending to the 
affairs of the Senate. There is no more 
faithful Senator than the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York, and he is 
one of our most able Senators. 

I am certainly happy to congratulate 
him, and I wish to thank him in particu- 
lar for being here and helping us in to- 
day’s work. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to express my appreciation to 
my colleagues for the very fine and gra- 
cious remarks they have made, both at 
this time in the afternoon and also earlier 
in the afternoon, when my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], spoke. 

I am deeply grateful to my colleagues 
for their confidence in me. I am very 
glad, indeed, to have an opportunity to 
join with them in the consideration and 
disposition of so much important legis- 
lation. 

Now, Mr. President, with the permis- 
sion of the majority leader, I shall go 
home, where we have a family party with 
all of my grandchildren in attendance. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from New York will 
have the happiest birthday ever. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 

like to inquire of the majority leader 

whether further consideration of the 


military pay bill is to be had this after- 
noon. I do not wish to discuss another 
subject at this time, if the discussion of 
the military pay bill is to be continued 
now. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
has been my experience that once unani- 
mous consent is obtained regarding a 
limitation of debate, there is little or no 
debate on the subject refe-red to until 
the time when the agreement goes into 
effect. At any rate, I do not see on the 
floor at this time any Senator who wishes 
to speak on the subject of the military 
pey bill. If any Senator who wishes to 
speak regarding that bill is present at 
this time, let him stand now, or else for- 
ever remain silent. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I rise again to launch 
an attack, as best I can, against the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
which has been temporarily laid aside. 

I first expressed myself as being in 
opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 20 
on March 5, 1952, when I advised the 
Senate of a letter which the Secretary 
of the Interior had addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington under 
date of February 15, 1952. 

In his letter, the Secretary of Interior 
expressed himself as believing that he 
could impose his will and dictate his 
wishes to the State of Washington by 
drawing an arbitrary line along the coast 
of the State of Washington delimiting its 
historically recognized rights and powers. 

During the weeks of the tidelands de- 
bate, I have found that a good many 
Senators have become concerned and 


‘worried by the arguments offered and the 


position maintained by the Secretary of 
the Interior in his letter to the Governor 
of Washington. These Senators are be- 
ginning to wonder whether the Secretary 
of the Interior does not have in mind 
some similar course of action for their 
States. It will suffice this afternoon to 
reread only several paragraphs of the 
Secretary’s letter of February 15. These 
portions of the letter make it abundanly 
clear that the Secretary of Interior sub- 
scribes to the doctrine of paramount 
power as enunciated in the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases. These por- 
tions of the letter maintain that the 
State of Washington has neither title 
nor any rights in its shoreline property 
which lies seaward from low water. 

The paragraphs which have aroused 
concern among a number of my col- 
leagues and have firmed up my own 
determination to work with others in 
defeating Senate Joint Resolution 20 
are these: 

We understand that the State of Wash- 
ington has issued oil and gas permits and 
leases to private parties on submerged lands 
situated seaward of the line described above. 
Under the doctrine of the California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas cases, any such permits or 
leases are void, since that area has always 
been and is now outside the scope of the 
leasing power of the State of Washington 
or its agencies. 

Therefore, the State of Washington is re- 
quested to take no further action incon- 
sistent with the rights of the United States 
in the submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf lying seaward of the line described 
above, and to regard any oil and gas permits 
or leases issued by it as ineffective to confer 
any rights respecting such lands. 
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With respect to any such oil and gas per- 
mits or leases, we would appreciate being 
advised of the names of the permittees or 
lessees, their addresses, the date of issuance, 
and the areas covered. 


Mr. President, I was not present when 
the Governor of Washington received the 
letter in which the Secretary insisted 
that Washington State had no rights to 
that area, and demanded that such 
rights as it thought it had there were 
to be disregarded or ignored by compe- 
tent State authority in the future. I 
can only imagine how the Governor must 
have felt when he read the letter for 
the first time. I have taken for granted 
that his first inclination was that the 
letter had been written as a practical 
joke by some individual who was pos- 
sessed of a weird and senseless sense of 
humor. I assumed that at first glance, 
the Governor must have considered the 
Secretary’s letter to be undeserving of 
an acknowledgment. 

On further refiection the Governor of 
Washington understood that a consid- 
ered and detailed response was impera- 
tively required. In due time he designed 
his answer to the Secretary. When a 
copy of his letter was sent to me I knew 
that the Governor and the junior Sena- 
ter from Washington were in complete 
agreement about Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20. As far as both of us are con- 
cerned, Senate Joint Resolution 20 must 
be defeated. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
Governor’s written answer to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has thus far been 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 
At this time I wish to read to the Senate 
every word of that letter, which was for- 
warded to the Secretary under date of 
March 7, 1952: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
March 7, 1952. 





Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY CHAPMAN: This is in reply 
to your recent letter advising me that the 
Federal Government believes and asserts that 
the submerged area along the coast of the 
State of Washington lying seaward of a line 
which roughly coincides with the Pacific 
Ocean’s low-water mark is subject to the 
paramount rights, full dominion, and power 
of the United States. This is the latest and 
most drastic expression of government by 
edict, which in the past 20 years has forced 
Federal domination more and more into areas 
of jurisdiction that rightfully belong to the 
several Sfates and lower subdivisions of 
government. 

Your statement that such area is not now 
and never has been owned by the State of 
Washington attempts to secure for the Fed- 
eral Government certain rights and controls 
which definitely lie within the scope of the 
powers of Congress to determine. It is one 
more instance of the usurpation of legisla- 
tive powers by judicial and administrative 
decree. 

We have fought this issue a long time and 
we will continue to resist this Federal en- 
croachment by bureaucratic pronouncement 
just as we have resisted all other efforts on 
the part of the National Government to take 
over resources and/or their administration 
that rightfully belong to the State and its 
inhabitants. 

Mr, Chapman, you no doubt have not 
read the Constitution of the State of Wash- 
Angton in which (art. 24) the boundaries 
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of the State are established so as to include 
the sea area lying one marine league off- 
shore paralleling the coast line of the State. 

The United States Government gave tacit 
recognition to this territorial claim by the 
State of Washington when our State consti- 
tution was accepted as having complied with 
the requirements in the enabling act which 
set forth the provisions under which the 
State of Washington could be admitted to 
the Union. 

Washington’s claims to the submerged 
lands extending to the 3-mile limit parallel- 
ing its wesvern coast cannot be classed in 
the same category with the California, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas cases, even though you 
base the Federal Government’s claim on the 
doctrine of those cases. 

The Organic Act of 1853 establishing the 
Territory of Washington describes this ter- 
ritory as the northern half of the Oregon 
Territory. When Oregon achieved statehood 
its enabling act defined its western boun- 
dary as running one marine league off the 
shore line into the ocean. Since Washing- 
ton had already been described as the north- 
ern half of the Oregon Territory, we have 
good reason and right to assume that the 
act establishing this coastal boundary for the 
State of Oregon includes the establishing of 
a similar 3-mile seaward boundary for the 
State of Washington. 

This effort on the part of the Department 
of the Interior to grab Washington's tide- 
lands and submerged areas within its 3-mile 
western limits is not only a usurpation of 
congressional authority, but is also a seizure 
of State domain and jurisdiction by edict, 
which is neither legal nor constitutional. 

I can, therefore, do nothing else but recog- 
nize the claim set forth in your letter as 
being in violation of the Constitution of the 
State of Washington and the intent of the 
Congress of the United States of America. 
Very truly yours, 

ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, 
Governor, 


It was with considerable restraint that 
the Governor of Washington referred to 
the Secretary’s letter to him as being a 
“most drastic expression of Government 
by edict.” It was a completely normal 
thing for the Governor to express his 
firm intention to resist Federal en- 
croachment and for him to point out 
that the Washington State Constitution 
fixed the State’s boundary as being 1 
marine league from its coastal line. 

The Governor has distinguished the 
State of Washington case from those of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana by 
reason of the fact that the Organic Act 
of 1853 establishing the Territory of 
Washington describes this Territory as 
the northern half of the Oregon Terri- 
tory. When Oregon achieved statehood 
its enabling act defined its western 
boundary as extending 1 marine league 
from its coast. 

It seems to me only logical that the 
Governor has pointed out to the Secre- 
tary that since Washington had been de- 
scribed as the northern half of the Ore- 
gon Territory “we have good reason and 
right to assume that the act establishing 
this coastal boundary for the State of 
Oregon includes the establishing of a 
similar 3-mile seaward boundary for the 
State of Washington.” 

I believe that the Governor’s letter to 
the Secretary of the Interior is based on 
reason, history, and fact. I would en- 
courage my colleagues to study the Gov- 
ernor’s letter. I would further urge my 
colleagues to reread and study again the 
Secretary’s first letter on the question 
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of who owns and is entitled to what 
rights in the State of Washington. 

During the course of the week begin- 
ning with Wednesday, March 5, I made 
reference on a number of occasions to 
the letter from the Secretary of Interior 
to the Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington. It became apparent that this 
letter was disturbing to the supporters of 
Senate Joint Resolution 20. My col- 
league the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], stated, without 
making known his position on Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, that in his opin- 
ion the Secretary’s letter was premature 
and uncalled for. Ido not know what he 
meant by the word “premature’’, but he 
made it clear that he thought the let- 
ter should not have been written at 
all. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] indicated on several occa- 
sions that he did not know why the letter 
had been written or exactly what the let- 
ter meant. He said that he would en- 
deavor to find out. Other Senators, some 
of whom are in opposition to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, and some of whom support 
it, thought the letter was unsupportable 
or a blunder of the first proportion. It 
became obvious many days ago that the 
Secretary of Interior must explain why 
he wrote in the first instance to the 
Governor of Washington. 

The Secretary of the Interior wrote 
to the Senator from Wyoming under 
date of March 11, 1952, to explain what 
he meant in his letter to the Governor 
of Washington. The Senator from 
Wyoming had this letter read publicly 
by the clerk of the Senate on Thursday, 
March 13. I shall not bother to reread 
this letter unless I am requested to do 
so, but I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks at this point. I want this letter 
to be a part of the continuity of my state- 
ment, and I expect to comment on its 
substance at some reasonable length. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 11, 1952. 
Hon. JoserH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR O’ManHoOneY: In looking 
over the issues of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the past week I have noted Senator Ca1n’s 
references on the floor of the Senate to the 
letter which I wrote to the Governor of the 
State of Washington on February 15, 1952, 
respecting the issuance by that State of oil 
and gas permits or leases on submerged lands 
of the Continental Shelf adjacent to the 
Washington coast. Senator CaIn’s remarks 
indicated that he construed my letter of Feb- 
ruary 15 as casting a cloud on the title of the 
State of Washington—or its grantees—to the 
tidelands and to the beds of navigable inland 
waters—such as bays, rivers, lakes, and Puget 
Sound—situated within that State. 

I understand that on March 6 the Solicitor 
of the Department furnished to you a map 
of the State of Washington, on which was 
superimposed a line showing the landward 
limit of the area claimed on behalf of the 
United States in my letter of February 15 to 
the Governor of Washington. That map 
graphically illustrated the fact that my letter 
to the Governor of Washington related only 
to submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
underlying the open waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, and that it did not assert any claim 
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on behalf of the United States to tidelands 
or to the beds of navigable inland waters 
situated within the boundaries of the State 
of Washington. 

With regard to the tidelands and the beds 
of navigable inland waters situated within 
the boundaries of a State, it has been well 
settled by decisions of the Supreme Court 
for more than a hundred years that such 
lands belong to the State (or its grantees). 
So far as I am aware, no responsible official 
of the Federal Government has expressed a 
contrary view at any time during the past 
hundred years. 

On the other hand, the decisions in recent 
years by the Supreme Court in the cases of 
United States v. California (332 U. S. 19 
(1947)), United States v. Louisiana (339 
U. S. 699 (1950) ), and United States v. Texas 
(332 U. S. 707 (1950) ), establish conclusively 
that the coastal States have no rights of own- 
ership in the submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf adjacent to their shores, extend- 
ing seaward from the low-water mark along 
the coast or from the mouths of bays, rivers, 
or other inland waters; but that, instead, all 
rights in such lands underlying the open sea 
are vested in the United States. By virtue 
of Executive Order 9633 (10 F. R. 12305), the 
Secretary of the Interior has jurisdiction and 
control over the submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf adjacent to the coast of the 
United States, pending the enactment of 
legislation with respect to such lands. 

This Department first learned late in 1951 
of the issuance by the State of Washington 
of oil and gas permits or leases on submerged 
lands underlying the open waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. Such information came to 
our attention in connection with conferences 
growing out of a controversy between this 
Department and the State of Washington 
over whether the site of certain oil develop- 
ment in the vicinity of Gray’s Harbor was 
land which had accreted to an Indian trust 
allotment or was a tideland area belonging 
to the State of Washington. During the 
course of those conferences, we learned that 
the State of Washington had not only grant- 
ed oil and gas rights on the area involved in 
the particular controversy, but that the State 
had also granted oil and gas permits or leases 
on submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
situated seaward of the disputed area. 

Being under a duty imposed by Executive 
Order 9633 to protect the interests of the 
United States in submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf and their mineral deposits, 
I wrote the letter of February 15 to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington upon learn- 
ing that the State of Washington had previ- 
ously issued oil and gas permits or leases 
on submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
underlying open waters of the Pacific Ocean. 
The purpose of the letter, of course, was to 
put the State of Washington and its permit- 
tees or lessees on notice respecting the rights 
claimed by the United States in lands under- 
lying the Pacific Ocean which the State had 
purported to make available for oil and gas 
development. In this connection, silence on 
my part might have been unfair to the State’s 
permittees or lessees, in that they might have 
expended large sums in developing the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf with- 
out their attention having been called to the 
rights in such lands asserted by the United 
States under the doctrine of the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Washington will per- 
mit me to do so I should merely like to 
say that I think he is making a very real 
contribution to the tidelands discussion 
which will be before the Senate again 
next week, and I hope that the Members 
of the Senate who are not privileged to 
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be present this afternoon to hear what 
the Senator from Washington is placing 
in the Recorp will read the REcorp, be- 
cause I think it is of the utmost signifi- 
cance. 

Mr. CAIN. I welcome the interrup- 
tion by the Senator from California. I 
share his view that the substance of what 
is presently being offered will be of real 
interest to every Member of the Senate 
who has a deep concern about Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, and with the pro- 
posed legislation which, in the form of 
Senate bill 940, will be offered, early next 
week, as a subsititute. 

Mr. President, before offering my own 
analysis of the Secretary’s letter, I wish 
to insert in the REcorp at this point some 
brief observations which were made by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
immediately after the Secretary’s letter 
to the Senator from Wyoming had been 
read by the clerk of the Senate. This is 
what the Senator from Louisiana said: 

Mr. President, I should like to address the 
Senate for a moment in regard to the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior which has 
been read to the Senate. 

In the letter the Secretary of the Interior 
states the law in the way the bureaucrats 
would like to have it, but not in the way it is 
at the present time. 

In his letter of March 7, the Secretary says 
it has been held in the Texas, California, 
and Louisiana cases that the States have no 
rights of ownership in the submerged lands 
on the Continental Shelf. Then the Secre- 
tary proceeds to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has all rights in such lands. Mr. 


President, that simply is not the law. It 
never has been held that the States have no 
rights in these lands. 


It has been held that 
they have no title to them, but it never has 
been held that the Federal Government has 
all rights in these lands. It has been held 
that the Federal Government has paramount 
rights in them, but by no means all rights. 

The bureaucrats tell the States that they 
cannot bave these lands because interna- 
tional considerations are involved. 

I should like to point out that when the 
Secretary of the Interior says the Federal 
Government has all rights in the submerged 
lands, he is making a statement about which 
the courts have never decided. If the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had said the States 
have no title in the submerged lands, per- 
haps he would have been correct. However, 
the Secretary of the Interior is incorrect 
when he says the States have no rights in 
the submerged lands and that in connection 
with those lands no consideration whatever 
is due the States. 


In his letter to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, the Secretary of the Interior freely 
admits that he claims a fantastic para- 
mount power over the submerged coastal 
lands of all coastal States, not just the 
States of California, Texas, Louisiana, 
and Washington. 

I believe that my colleagues from the 
other coastal States might find it most 
helpful and enlightening to inquire of 
the Secretary of the Interior what exact 
geographic boundary limitation he in- 
tends to impose on their States’ owner- 
ship of their coastal submerged lands. 

In the Secretary’s latest installment of 
amazing presumption, the Secretary 
claims that the State of Washington has 
no rights of ownership, legal or equitable, 
in its submerged tidelands. 

If the Secretary, without benefit of 
legal authority or law, can make such 
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claims concerning the sovereign State 
of Washington, is there any reason to 
believe that he cannot or will not make 
comparable claims about every other 
State in the Union? Because the Sec- 
retary of Interior has made such claims 
about the State of Washington, I must 
re-urge my colleagues, from every other 
State in the Union, to be alert and be- 
ware. 

The Secretary of Interior has said that 
his letter to the Governor of Washington 
was written out of his solicitude for the 
investments of the State’s oil lessees, 
lest they not be aware that the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the cases of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana “establish 
conclusively” that “all rights in such 
lands underlying the open sea are vested 
in the United States.” 

Is there a Member of the Senate who 
can point to a court which has ever as- 
serted that States have no rights to 
submerged lands? I am not aware that 
any such court decision has ever been 
rendered in the history of our Nation. 
It would appear that the Secretary of 
Interior assumes to himself the power to 
make legal determinations of a char- 
acter to serve his purposes. 

I freely acknowledge that the Supreme 
Court did give a weirdly legal claim to 
control of tidelands when it announced 
in the California case its grotesque the- 
ory of “paramount power.” 

In handing down its decrees in these 
expropriation cases, the Supreme Court 
specifically refused, and I urge the Sec- 
retary of Interior to become conscious of 
this fact, to include language associated 
with complete ownership which had 
been requested by the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Specifically, the Court refused to de- 
cree that the Federal Government has 
“proprietorship” or that it has a “fee 
simple” title to States’ submerged lands. 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Court did 
create out of the tidelands a terra in- 
cognita, a limbo, a never-never land, ac- 
cording to some among our most emi- 
nent jurists. 

Judge Manley O. Hudson, famous in- 
ternational law professor at Harvard 
University, said that he might take his 
law from the Supreme Court, but never 
his history. Prof. John Hanna, a dis- 
tinguished legal professor at Colum- 
bia, and former Dean Roscoe Pound, of 
Harvard University Law School, have 
challenged the legal basis for the de- 
cisions and have said that the Court ig- 
nored the settled law and is guilty of 
usurping the powers of Congress. 

Dean Pound said: “It is a startling 
proposition to tell Americans that sov- 
ereignty, which we have thought of as 
political, must be proprietary as well, 
must include ownership of the soil.” 

The Supreme Court rules in the Cali- 
fornia case that since the United States 
had the sovereign duty of regulating 
commerce, conducting foreign affairs, 
and providing for national defense, it 
could erect a new theory of ownership 
on the base of these national duties, 
“paramount power”. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter in his dis- 
sent in the California case said that 
ownership “implies acquisition in the 
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various ways in which land is acquired—~ 
by conquest, by discovery and by claim, 
by cession, by prescription, by purchase, 
by condemnation. When and how did 
the United States acquire this land?” 

Justice Reed, in his strongly worded 
dissent in the California case, destroyed 
the administration’s biggest argument— 
that of national defense. He said that 
the power of the United States over un- 
dersea land is “plenary as it is over every 
river, farm, mine, and factory of the 
Nation.” The destruction of this argu- 
ment, however, did not prevent its being 
parroted by tidelands seizure proponents 
both in and out of Congress. With no 
desire to be disrespectful or unfair, I 
feel impelled to say that the totalitarian 
technique of reiteration of the “big lie” 
is sadly and too often apparent in the 
anti-State propaganda of the adminis- 
tration and its adherents. 

Through its overanxiousness to se- 
cure control of Washington’s tidelands, 
the Federal Government has filed a new 
suit against the State of Washington 
and its grantees involving 60 acres of 
accreted land on the tidelands of my 
State off North Bay in Grays Harbor. 
The Government’s complaint character- 
istically ignores the fact that the general 
rule of law giving accretions of land to 
riparian owners, the owner in this case 
being a ward of the Government, an In- 
dian under the guardianship of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, may have an 
equitable exception caused by the build- 
ing of a breakwater which made the ac- 
cretion artificially. So the Secretary 
of Interior is still reaching for Washing- 
ton State oil in his guardianship ca- 
pacity. 

If the State of Washington has no 
legal rights, I wonder why the Govern- 
ment is going into a court of law to try 
to pursue its tenuous claim. 

Let us bear in mind that there has 
been no legal decree or statute affecting 
the tidelands of Washington State. 
Even the case on which the Secretary of 
Interior so heavily relies—that against 
the State of California—has not been 
settled. There is no reason to think 
that it will be settled in the near future. 

Anyone who has any interest in the 
questions now before the Senate must 
know that the court appointed in Cali- 
fornia a special master who has been 
holding hearings for the past four and 
one-half years in an effort to determine 
what is inland water and what is open 
ocean of just seven segments out of more 
than 100 disputed harbors and bays along 
the California coast. 

From an examination of cases involv- 
ing similar questions before special mas- 
ters, one discovers that the average time 
spent before a decision is reached and 
approved is nine and one-half years. 

California still has legal claims for 
her tidelands which may last half a 
century if Congress does not act and put 
an end to this lawyers’ bonanza involving 
a potential of thousands of suits. 

Not a single inch of coastline of Wash- 
ington has yet been litigated under the 
revolutionary and distorted doctrine of 
paramount power. Yet the Secretary of 
Interior, who poses as a law unto himself, 
has had the effrontery publicly to state, 
over his signature, that my sovereign 
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State of Washington has no rights of 
ownership in its submerged lands. 

There is yet another angle in this mat- 
ter to which I must make reference. The 
Secretary of Interior has denied that my 
State of Washington has any equitable 
rights. Is the Secretary of Interior un- 
conscious of the facts of life? Does he 
not know that the State of California 
has operated its oil wells under Govern- 
ment stipulation dating back to the ap- 
proximate time of the California decision 
in 1947? The documents which support 
this stipulation recognize that lessees of 
the State of California are entitled to 
and possess equitable rights. The Secre- 
tary of Interior has used the California 
case to justify his demands on the State 
of Washington, but he would attempt to 
deny to Washington State what the court 
recognizes as being equitable rights in 
California. 

Can the Secretary of Interior be sur- 
prised that his every effort to despoil and 
multilate the right of equity in Wash- 
ington State will be resisted and con- 
demned by every means at my disposal? 

The lessees of the States of Texas and 
Louisiana which were originally enjoined 
from further operations in the Gulf of 
Mexico were granted a kind of tempo- 
rary amnesty from the klept-oil-mania 
of the Secretary of Interior. Oil com- 
panies have continued operations in the 
Gulf since December, 1950, under an In- 
terior Department notice permitting 
them to do so. This action of the De- 
partment of Interior clearly recognizes 
that the companies involved possess 
equitable rights. 

Does the State of Washington, or its 
lessees, have any equitable rights? The 
Secretary of Interior denies the exist- 
ence of these rights, for he has stated 
that Washington State has no rights of 
ownership. 

Yet, time and time again, when before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the Secretary of Interior 
and his mouthpiece twin, the Solicitor of 
the Department of Justice, earnestly 
urged passage of so-called interim leg- 
islation on the promise that States and 
their lessees would get equitable relief, 

I do not deny that some equity is in- 
cluded in the bill which is being so 
strongly and ably presented by the senior 
Senator from Wyoming. It is a fact 
that Senate Joint Resolution 20 would 
safeguard the rights of State lessees, 
provided, however, that the leased lands 
were producing oil or gas by December 
1950. 

This equity is a little late for the State 
of Washington. Washington State en- 
tered into most of its leases on its tide- 
lands before September 1947, but rela- 
tively little has been produced within 
be cut-off date of the so-called interim 

ill, 


Are we not concerned with the equi- 
ties to which other coastal States are 
entitled? Are rights to be denied to the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland—which is so ably 
represented by its junior Senator [Mr. 
BuT er], who is at this time presiding— 
Virginia, and North Carolina? I am 
advised that each and every one of these 
sovereign States have oil-bearing geo- 
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logical structures running into their 
marginal seas on submerged lands. I see 
little or no equity for them if Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 should become the 
law of the land. 

Under date of March 6, I wrote to the 
governors of all of the States in our 
Union. I requested their views about 
Senate Joint Resolution 20. I urged 
them not to be misled into thinking that 
only Washington, California, Texas, and 
Louisiana are affected by Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. I suggested to them that 
the doctrine of paramount rights, full 
dominion, and power has, if logic means 
anything at all, equal force and applica- 
tion on the natural resources of all 
States, 

I conclude my statement this after- 
noon by offering the views of some of 
the Governors from whom I have heard, 

The Governor of Oregon had this to 
say: 

I received your letter of March 6 relative 
to the Secretary of Interior’s ultimatum 
issued on the State of Washington. I have 
been following this subject for several years 
and I agree with you it is a gradual, creeping 
encroachment of States’ rights which must 
be stopped. 

The Attorney General of Oregon, George 
Neuner, has been serving on a Committee 
of the Association of Attorneys General, 
studying this subject of submerged lands, 
and is quite well-informed on the subject. 

I am in accord with your views of main- 
taining States’ rights in National Govern- 
ment and you may count upon me for my 
active support when needed. 


The Governor of Maryland wrote in 
firm fashion as follows: 


In reply to your letter of March 6: My 
State already is threatened with the lash 
of the paramount power from Washington, 
or a close facsimile thereof. You refer to 
the attempted Federal seizure of the sub- 
merged coastal lands. I refer to the pro- 
posal for Federal control of the coal mining 
industry through putting teeth, as they ex- 
press it, in the Federal Mine Inspection law. 

In each instance, it is the same systematic 
effort of the Federal Government toward the 
centralization of power in Washington. 

I am happy to advise you that I already 
have protested the Federal efforts to seize 
control over the coastal lands, and our at- 
torney general has appeared before a con- 
gressional committee on the matter. I shall 
continue to make my yiews known to our 
congressmen, as you suggest. We fully real- 
ize that Maryland’s coastal rights also are 
jeopardized. 

I sincerely hope that you will oppose the 
National Government's efforts to supersede 
State governments in the inspection and en- 
forcement of safety laws in the coal mines. 


The Governor of Georgia expressed 
the following opinion: 

Thank you for your letter of March 6, 1952,- 
bringing to my attention recent develop- 
ments in the State of Washington in regards 
to the submerged coastal lands within the 
boundaries of that State. 

This is a subject in which I am, of course, 
quite interested. 

The manner in which bureaucrats in 
Washington have usurped the authority of 
the citizens of this Nation, indeed the sover- 
eign States themselves, is offensive and ap- 
palling to every red-blooded American. 

While the State of Georgia has not been 
thus far directly affected by the Supreme 
Court decision referred to in the correspond. 
ence of the Secretary of the Interior, Oscar 
Chapman, I am keeping closely advised on 
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the developments of this controversy in other 
sections. 

You are kind to furnish me with these 
facts. I hope that you will call on me when 
I can be of assistance. 


The Governor oi Utah wrote in the 
following language: 


I am in agreement with the criticism you 
made on the action of the Secretary of the 
Interior with reference to the so-called sub- 
merged lands, or tidelands. I have commu- 
nicated my views to the Utah Senators in 
previous correspondence. 

The disturbing thing to me with this and 
other related matters is the fact that the 
Federal Government continues to grab more 
and more power. History has shown that 
a strong, centralized Government is detri- 
mental to the people, and I believe that all 
Americans should take this into account 
before surrendering further authority to the 
Washington bureaucracy. 


The Attorney General, in speaking for 
the Governor of Louisiana, made these 
comments: 


Your letter of March 6, 1952, addressed to 
the Honorable Earl K. Long, Governor of 
Louisiana, with attached copy of your speech 
on the floor of the United States Senate, 
have been referred to this office for informa- 
tion and consideration. 

I think that your remarks were timely, 
forceful, and necessary. The revelations 
made in your speech and in the letter written 
to your governor show just how far this 
nebulous theory of paramount rights may be 
wielded by agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It does strike me as being unwarranted 
that the Secretary of the Interior wrote to 
your governor and demanded certain action 
before a suit had been brought against the 
State of Washington. It would certainly 
be interesting to find out what the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would advise Senators 
from other coastal States, save Washington, 
Texas, California, and Louisiana, should they 
inquire of him concerning the applicability 
of paramount rights over the area adjacent 
to the coast of the States they represent in 
Congress. I presume to speak for the people 
of this State in extending compliments and 
congratulations for the very active interest 
you are taking in the tidelands legislation 
to support the valid and deserving claims 
of the several States. 


The deputy attorney general, in speak- 
ing for the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
had these comments to offer: 


Governor John S. Fine, wrote you under 
date of March 11 that he was referring your 
letter of March 6 to the Governor to Attorney 
General Woodside for his attention. 

Inasmuch as I have been representing the 
Governor and attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania since 1945 in 
support of legislation by the Congress to 
confirm the title of the States to their sub- 
merged lands, General Woodside has referred 
your letter of March 6, your address to the 
Senate, and the copy of the letter of Febru- 
ary 15, addressed to Gov. Arthur Langlie by 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, 

I am pleased to be able to inform you that 
the Pennsylvania Members of the Congress 
are thoroughly alerted to what is involved 
in this Federal-State controversy and that 
it was my privilege 2 weeks ago to inform our 
Senators, EDWARD MARTIN and JAMEs H. Durr, 
that we oppose the enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 or any other interim leg- 
islation unless it provides for continued op- 
eration by the States. 

It is our understanding that both our 
United States Senators would support S. 940 
or H. R. 4484 as substitutes in lieu of Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 now pending in the 
Senate. 
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From the State of South Dakota, the 
Governor had this to say: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of March 6. I read your letter and the 
attached materials with a great deal of in- 
terest. I have urged both of our South 
Dakota Senators to support S. 940. 

As attorney general for South Dakota dur- 
ing a 4-year period I supported the fight 
against the tidelands decision, for the rea- 
son that I felt that the precedent in the case 
of the United States v. California, could ap- 
ply in the cases of inland waters. Keep up 
the fight, Senator CaiIn— 


Comes the word from the interior of 
America— 
You may be assured that you and your asso- 
ciates will receive complete support from my 
Office. 


From New York, the Governor for- 
warded the following view of the situ- 
ation: 

I have your letter of March 6 and am de- 
dlighted that you are putting up a good 
fight on this new Federal grab for power. 

There is a similar grab in the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill, in section 5, which allows the 
Secretary of the Interior to negotiate for 
the sale of the power facilities to New York. 
Unless I-miss my guess they would negotiate 
us out of existence and we would end up with 
nothing. To my mind that makes the sea- 
way bill fatally defective though it could 
easily be remedied.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator tell us 
again whose letter he has just read? 
From which Governor did he receive the 
letter which he has just read? 

Mr. CAIN. The last letter came from 
the Governor of New York, Mr. Dewey. 
Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. I found it exceedingly in- 
teresting, as I know it will be to others 
of our colleagues who have occasion to 
read it before the debate on Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 is again resumed, begin- 
ning on Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Some effort was made to 
make Senators believe that those who 
side with the States simply do not under- 
stand the issue. The impression of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana has been 
that anyone who has the qualifications to 
be an attorney, and who makes a 
thorough study of this question and the 
historical background of it, as well as 
the legal precedents, almost inevitably 
arrives at the conclusion that the States 
are entirely right in this matter. Gov- 
ernor Dewey, as the Senator knows, is 
an attorney. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has made a study of this sub- 
ject. It appointed a special committee 
to study it. So far as the junior Senator 
from Louisiana knows, the committee 
which reported to the American Bar As- 
sociation was unanimous. 

Strangely enough, sometimes. the 
junior Senator from Louisiana gains the 
impression that those who attempt to 
say that the States have no right to con- 
sideration in this matter are in many 
cases the least informed, wishing to look 
merely at one decision of the Supreme 
Court, which is today composed of ultra- 
liberals, without for a moment looking at 
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all the decisions over the past 160 years, 
in which prior Justices of the same Su- 
preme Court clearly stated that this 
property belonged to the States. There 
are those who contend that, because a 
majority of the Supreme Court today 
says that this property does not belong 
to the States, the States have no right 
to consideration in that regard, whereas 
if one goes back and reads what all the 
prior Justices thought, he finds that 
those Justices clearly stated, for 160 
years, that this property belonged to the 
States; and they laid down a doctrine 
which clearly announced that principle. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank my friend from 
Louisiana for his contribution. I only 
point out that, so far as I know, there is 
no exception to the rul¢ that every sin- 
gle attorney general in every one of the 
48 States is in considered opposition to 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
20. There may be governors in some 
States who are in support of Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, but I have not yet 
heard them so state. However, I have 
heard from no governor who was not 
in strong support of Senate bill 940, to 
be advanced on Wednesday of next week 
by the senior Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Ho.ttanp] and other Senators, or 
some legislation comparable to it. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish 
to state as sincerely as I can my own 
conviction as to the fundamentals of the 
tidelands question. Let me put it this 
way: 

In the early days of this debate on 
the tidelands issue there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of many persons in and 
out of the Congress to believe that the 
matter in question was only of concern 
and interest to the States of California, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Washington. As 
time continues, more responsible per- 
sons from more areas are beginning to 
understand that the doctrine of para- 
mount rights is not destined to become 
imposed on just the oil and gas resources 
of California, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Washington. The several letters I have 
offered as having come from certain 
governors indicate conclusively that re- 
sources far more numerous than gas and 
oil are involved. There is a growing ap- 
prehension that to admit the validity of 
the doctrine of paramount power over 
gas and oil is to recognize the possibility 
that an extension of the doctrine of par- 
amount power can reach out and grab 
every resource in the land. 

Perhaps the day will come when the 
present structure of our Republic will no 
longer satisfy the needs of our Nation. 
Maybe the day will come when State 
boundaries and constitutions are abol- 
ished and done away with. It may some 
day come to pass that the citizens in our 
States will no longer elect other citizens 
to represent the several States in our 
Nation’s Capital. I think the day when 
these things may happen is far off in the 
future. I shall continue to oppose Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 because its pass- 
age, to me at least, would mean that the 
sovereign States of this Nation, from 
whence comes the real strength of Amer- 
ica, shall have outlived their usefulness. 
I believe no such thing. The passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 would turn 
the future of the United States over to 
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those who pay allegiance, as appointed 
officials, to a bureaucracy rather than to 
the people. I believe that such a result 
would rapidly destroy the greatest re- 
public the world has ever known. 

The Senate will soon be given an op- 
portunity, or so I hope, to consider Sen- 
ate bill 940 as a substitute for Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. This substitute 
will be offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Hotianp] and 
more than a score of other Senators. 
Senate bill 940 would protect the rights 
which belong to the sovereign States of 
our Union. My best wish is that Senate 
bill 940, or something comparable to it, 
will soon replace, for omece and all time, 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, 





RECESS TO MONDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. CAIN. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 31, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate Mareh 28 (legislative day of 
March 24), 1952: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Willard Galbraith, of California, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2 and a secre- 
t:ry in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

The following-named persons, now Poreign 
Service officers of class 5 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls of 
the United States of America: 

Henry L. Coster, of California. 

Joseph F. McFarland, of New Jersey. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
Officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Robert S. Hoard, of California. 

Robert J. Jantzen, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
se.ve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Arthur S. Alberts, of New York. 

Bryan R. Frisbie, of Arizona. 

Stephen N. Sestanovich, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Miss Ellen Gavrisheff, of Texas. 

William D. :<illea, of New York. 

Eugene D. Sawyer, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America: 

Teg C. Grondahl, of Maryland. 

John A. Loftus, of the District of Columbia, 

Norman P. Seagrave, of Massachusetts. 

Roy L. Wade, of Texas. 

Lester Ziffren, of California. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Marcu 28, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God we are 
,@gain coming unto Thee with the glad 
. assurance that Thou art willing and able 


to do for us, both materially and spir- 
itually, above all that we can ask or 
think. 


Grant that we may never seek Thee in 
prayer merely to have Thee further our 
own selfish material interests and ends, 
but may it be our supreme desire to cul- 
tivate a deeper spiritual life and to be 
used by Thee in fulfilling Thy wise and 
holy will. 

We pray that daily we may grow in 
the grace and knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour whom to know aright is life 
eternal, and may we seek to bring in that 
day when His ideals and principles of 
righteousness and justice shall prevail 
everywhere. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on March 24, 1952, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 4515. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain properties with- 
in Death Valley National Monument, Calif., 
and for other purposes. 





DREWRYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
DREWRYVILLE, VA. 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome to Wash- 
ington, the seat of government of our 
great country, the senior class, its teach- 
ers, and sponsors of the Drewryville High 
School, Drewryville, Va. 

I desire to take this opportunity of 
commending these fine young people for 
the great interest they are taking in 
their Government. The youth of today 
will be the citizens of tomorrow; the fu- 
ture of our country will depend upon 
them; they will chart its course; guide 
it toward its destiny. 

This great Nation of ours remains the 
one great hope of freedom-loving people 
all over the world. It is the duty and 
obligation of the adults of today to see 
that our young people are given adequate, 
proper, and sufficient educational train- 
ing, that they may take their proper 
place in a fast-moving civilization. The 
burden is ours to impart unto them that 
spirit of liberty-loving, peace-seeking 

itizenship that will mean so much to 
the future of our civilization itself. 

Outside of the family, our schools exert 
the greatest influence upon these, our 
future citizens. We have not adequately 
supported them. Particularly is this true 
in my great State, and I for one desire 
to do everything in my power to see that 
equal educational opportunities are given 
to our boys and girls all over the country. 

We, who live in this great country of 
ours, are indeed fortunate. We accept 
the many advantages and modern liv- 
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ing conditions without realizing the 
hardships our forefathers endured in 
securing for us our great heritage. 

No ordinary men and women faced 
and suffered the harshness of the Ameri- 
can frontier as they labored and bled 
to build a free society. An enterprising 
spirit was needed and a strength of body, 
industry, and daring. With it all was a 
willingness to serve at the same time the 
best interests of the man, of the family, 
and of the community in voluntary co- 
operation. They suffered much in sweat, 
blood, and tears to carve out of a vast 
wilderness a real civilization that re- 
mains the one last hope of democratic 
people all over the world. 

Such men and women wanted no mas- 
ters to rule over them. To the pioneer, 
freedom of body and soul, the right to 
d-termine his own way of life, the fel- 
lowship of neighbors, and to follow his 
conscience in the worship of his God was 


' sufficient compensation, and sometime 


the only compensation, for the hard- 
ships of the wilderness he was master- 
ing. This freedom has been bequeathed 
to us. It is for us in this generation of 
gentler ways of living, the fruitage of 
ecrlier toil, to lose no part of the in- 
dependence of spirit and the dear free- 
doms which our sterner age fathered. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I would just like 
to add that this splendid school group 
visiting Greater Washington comes from 
one of the best sections of Virginia. 
This area was recently placed in my 
congressional district by the General 
Assembly of Virginia. I am delighted 
indeed to have this fine area in our dis- 
trict and I am sure I express the senti- 
ment of the people of our great district 
when I say that we are most fortunate 
in having this area added to our district. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Wednesday next, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 





ARMED FORCES RIGHT TO VOTE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 407) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

About 2,500,000 men and women in the 
Armed Forces are of voting age at the 
present time. Many of those in uniform 
are serving overseas, or in parts of the 
country distant from theirhomes. They 
are unable to return to their States 
either to register or to vote. Yet these 
men and women, who are serving their 
country and in many cases risking their 
lives, deserve above all others to exer- 
cise the right to vote in this election 
year. Ata time when these young peo- 
ple are defending our, country and its 
free institutions, the least we at home 
can do is to make sure that they are 
able to enjoy the rights they are being 
asked to fight to preserve. 





Resa. 
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All of us agree that the men and women 
in our armed services ought to be able 
to exercise the right to vote. Yet there 
are many barriers in the way. 

Traditionally, procedures for voting 
have been laid down by the States, not 
only in State elections but also in elec- 
tions to Federal office. There are many 
variations among State laws on voting. 
In some States, absentee voting is either 
impossible or is encumbered with such 
difficult procedural requirements that it 
is of little value to persons in military 
service. The resulting patchwork quilt 
of complicated and conflicting regula- 
tions has, in the past, deprived many of 
our service people of the chance to vote. 

Efforts were made during World War 
II to improve and standardize procedures. 
Many State laws were passed to facili- 
tate voting by persons in the services, 
and the Congress intervened to confirm 
the right of service people to vote in 
Federal elections, to provide simpler pro- 
cedures for obtaining ballots for per- 
sons overseas, and, in some cases, to pro- 
vide a Federal ballot to be used when 
State ballots could not be used. 

As a result, over 2,500,000 of the 9,- 
000,000 persons of voting age in the 
Armed Forces voted in 1944. The record 
was not good, but it was better than it is 
likely to be this year, unless prompt 
action is taken. In many States, the 
laws which facilitated voting in 1944 have 
now expired. Since 1942, Federal Stat- 
utes have affirmed the right of absent 
service people to vote without register- 
ing in person, but even this basic right 
may be ignored in some States this year 
unless vigorous action is taken. 

Recognizing that the situation required 
careful examination, I requested the 
American Political Science Association 
on October 23, 1951, to make a special 
study of voting in the Armed Forces, 
reviewing the history of Federal and 
State laws and procedures on the sub- 
ject, “to be sure that we have a com- 
pletely effective program for voting in 
the armed services.”” The American Po- 
litical Science Association set up a spe- 
cial committee on service voting, com- 
posed of qualified experts, which con- 
ducted a comprehensive inquiry. The 
results of their study and their recom- 
mendations are embodied in their re- 
port to me, which I am transmitting, 
with this message, to the Congress. 

In this report, the special committee 
of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation has set forth a servicemen’s bill 
of voting rights, which I believe is so 
sound and right that it deserves the sup- 
port of the Congress and the country: 

We believe that all servicemen of voting 
age, whether in the United States or over- 
seas, should have the right: 

1. To vote without registering in person, 

2. To vote without paying a poll tax. 

3. To vote without meeting unreasonable 
residence requirements. 

4. To vote without meeting unreasonable 
literacy and educational requirements. 

5. To use the Federal postcard application 
for a ballot. 

6. To receive ballots for primary and gen- 
eral elections in time to vote. 

7. To be protected in the free exercise of 
their voting rights. 
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8. To receive essential information con- 
cerning candidates and issues. 

9. To receive essential information con- 
cerning the methods by which the right to 
vote may be exercised. 

10. To receive essential information on the 
duty of “citizens in uniform” to defend our 
democratic institutions by using, rather than 
ignoring, their voting rights. 


In contrast to these standards, there 
are 24 of our States—exactly half—in 
which many of our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen will be unable to vote effectively 
and easily in 1952. Seven of these States 
appear to have laws that are in conflict 
with the provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Voting Act of 1946. These States either 
make no provision at all for absentee vot- 
ing, or require registration by servicemen 
in person. In addition, there are seven- 
teen States in which the statutory inter- 
val permitted between the sending out of 
the absentee ballots and the time when 
the ballots must be returned is so short 
that it will deprive service people over- 
seas of a decent chance to get their bal- 
lots back on time. 

The report I am transmitting to the 
Congress recommends ways of overcom- 
ing these defects, either through special 
action by State legislatures, or through 
more efficient and flexible administration 
of State laws, or through court action. 
It also recommends that the States take 
action to permit voting by spouses and 
dependents of persons serving in the 
Armed Forces, and by other civilians 
serving overseas. I hope all State offi- 
cials concerned will take these recom- 
mendations to heart, and do all they can 
to improve the situation in their respec- 
tive States. The best and most effective 
way to assure our service people of their 
right to vote is through State action. 

Some of the recommendations of the 
report are directed at the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, and 
are designed particularly to strengthen 
the administration of soldier voting in 
the Department of Defense. I am send- 
ing the report to the Secretary of De- 
fense, requesting him to consider these 
recommendations, to act on them where 
possible, and to report progress to me. 
The Department of Defense has the 
important duty, not only to facilitate 
voting, but also to see to it that the in- 
formation that service voters receive is 
presented in a completely fair and non- 
partisan manner. 

The Members of the Congress will be 
particularly interested in the recom- 
mendations made for Federal legislation. 
The committee recommends a long- 
range program which will encourage 
service voting, provide adequate voting 
information to service people, and re- 
quire regular reports to the Congress on 
the manner and extent of soldier voting. 

As a first step, the committee recom- 
mends that the Congress continue in 
effect existing statutory provisions af- 
firming the right of service people to vote. 
These provisions, which are contained in 
the first two sections of the Servicemen’s 
Voting Act of 1946, are, by their terms, 
effective only in time of war, and will 
therefore lapse when the peace treaty 
with Japan comes into effect. I have 
already called this problem to the at- 
tention of the Congress in my communi- 
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cation to the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House concerning the pro- 
posed Emergency Powers Extension Act. 

In addition, the committee recom- 
mends that the Secretary of Defense re- 
port biennially to the Congress, com- 
mencing in January 1953, on action 
taken by the respective States in carry- 
ing out the Servicemen’s Voting Act. 
The committee further recommends that 
the Secretary of Defense, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Census and the sev- 
eral States, be required to compile and 
publish statistical reports on the number 
of applications and executed ballots re- 
ceived from servicemen in each State, 
as well as the number of servicemen of 
voting age in each State. Such infor- 
mation will serve as a basis for improv- 
ing existing laws and procedures in the 
light of experience. In order to ac- 
quaint servicemen with their voting priv- 
ileges and responsibilities, the commit- 
tee recommends legislative support for 
an effective information and education 
program designed to bring to absent 
servicemen some of the voting informa- 
tion available to all citizens in their 
own communities. 

With one dissent, the report of the 
committee recommends the use of a 
Federal ballot this year in those cases 
where State laws are not sufficiently im- 
proved in time to give soldiers from those 
States the right to vote. There are ad- 
ministrative and legal difficulties in the 
use of a Federal ballot, and our experi- 
ence with it under the cumbersome pro- 
cedures set up by the Federal law of 
1944 was not encouraging, but the find- 
ings of the committee point out ways 
of avoiding some of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in that year. 

I agree with the committee that, in 
spite of the obvious difficulties in the 
use of the Federal ballot, the Congress 
should not shrink from accepting its 
responsibility and exercising its consti- 
tutional powers to give soldiers the right 
to vote where the States fail to do so. 
Of course, if prompt action is taken by 
the States, as it should be, it may be 
possible to avoid the use of a Federal 
ballot altogether. I believe, however, 
that the Congres should consider this 
matter with great care, and provide 
emergency legislation which will over- 
come the obstacles to soldier voting that 
may still exist in State laws as the elec- 
tions draw near. Any such legislation by 
Congress should be temporary, since it 
should be possible to make all the neces- 
sary changes in State laws before the 
congressional elections of 1954. 

Our experience during and after World 
War II conclusively demonstrates tit 
unless early action is taken, hundreds of 
thousands of service men and women of 
voting age will be deprived of their con- 
stitutional right to vote this year. Iam 
confident that all Members of Congress 
and all State officials will join me in the 
determination that those who are on the 
front line in the defense of our freedom 
shall have a chance to exercise one of 
the great rights associated with that 
freedom. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE House, March 28, 1952. 
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STATES RIGHTS SOLDIERS VOTING BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s message calling for a Federal 
ballot for the servicemen of the Nation 
is simply a repetition of the effort made 
back in 1944 to take over the election 
machinery of the various States. 


There is no necessity for any such 
law. The people of the States of this 
Union think as much of the servicemen 
as the bureaucrats in the Federal Gov- 
ernment do, and they will provide the 
ballots for them as they have done in 
the past. 

When this proposition was up before 
the Congress in 1944, I was on the com- 
mittee, and we defeated it by an over- 
whelming majority. Under permission 
granted me to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I am inserting, at this point, 
the speech I made at that time. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Mr. RaNKIN. Mr. Chairman, as I listened 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Robert- 
son], who seems to have strayed so far from 
the beaten path of his usual constitutional 
attitude, to follow a will-o’-the-wisp of an 
opinion rendered by the attorney general 
of Virginia, I said to myself, “Shades of John 
Marshall shades of Thomas Jefferson, shades 
of James Madison, shades of Patrick Henry. 
When did an attorney general of Virginia 
assume the right to read a clause out of the 
Constitution of the United States.” He re- 
minded me of that expression of Shake- 
speare: 

“Man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven 

As make the angels weep.” 


If that opinion is sound, we might as well 
abolish the Supreme Court, not only the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, but the 
supreme courts of the various States of this 
Union. Public Act 712 attempts to fix the 
qualifications for voters in violation of sec- 
tion 2 of article I of the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides that “Elec- 
tors of each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 

After that provision had been in the Con- 
stitution for 126 years, and for 35 years un- 
der the eagle eye of John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and the great- 
est in all probability that the Union has 
ever had, it was reenacted in the seventeenth 
SS without any qualification. So, 

en the attorney general of Virginia at- 
tempts by that verbose argument to read 
that provision out of the Constitution and 
hold valid a law that is conceded by almost 
everyone else will be held unconstitutional, 
in order to induce us to tie into it legisla- 
tion that would not only violate the Consti- 
tution, but would wreck the election ma- 
chinery of the various States, I must say to 
my friend from Virginia that I cannot follow 
the argument of that attorney general. I say 
that with all deference to the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. Robertson, whom we all love 
and admire. 

Mr. Cocuran. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. Not at this time. 
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Mr. Cocuran. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi a question pertinent 
to the remarks that he is making. 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield. 

Mr. CocHran. The gentleman has read 
from the Constitution. Will the gentleman 
read section 4, of article I, of the Constitu- 
tion, which reserves to Congress the right to 
change the laws and regulations of the 
States? 

Mr. RANKIN. With reference to the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? 

Mr. CocHran. Will the gentleman read 
that provision? 

Mr. RANKIN. It does not say anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. Cocuran. The gentleman can read the 
English language’ 

Mr. RANKIN. It does not say anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. Cocuran. Yes; it does, if the gentle- 
man will read it, and he understands the 
English language. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi who is now speaking understands ex- 
actly what it means. He does not need any 


lecture from the gentleman from Missouri. : 


It reads as follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof, but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

That is what it says. It does not say it 
shall alter the qualifications of electors. 

Mr. CocHraNn. The gervleman from Missis- 
sippi knows this reserved to the States the 
right to make or alter such regulations ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 
That is no longer operative because of the 
provisions of the Norris amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not yield further. The 
gentleman is so far wrong that it is useless 
for me to argue with him. 

Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana for a question. 

Mr. O’Connor. I would like to have an in- 
terpretation of the Supreme Court decision 
in the case of United States against Clason. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to go into any 
interpretation of a Supreme Court decision, 
I want to speak on this bill. 

Mr. O’Connor. This has to do with this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. God knows if the pres- 
ent Supreme Court rendered the decision 
I would certainly have to scrutinize it 
with care. I am backed up in that by 
Justice Roberts, one of the ablest lawyers 
on the Supreme Court, this morning. One 
or two men on the Supreme Court of the 
United States have pulled that august tri- 
bunal down to the lowest level it has ever 
reached in the estimation of the American 
people. 

The last hope of constitutional govern- 
ment, which is democracy as we know it, 
rests in the Congress of the United States, 
and especially in the House of Represent- 
atives. For that reason I have gone through 
this battle to preserve the Constitution and 
to preserve the rights of the States and guar- 
antee to those boys who are fighting our bat- 
tles that when they come back they will find 
that flag flying over the same institutions 
their fathers established. That is the rea- 
son I am going through all this punishment 
at the hands of those who would deprive our 
soldiers and sailors of their rights. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a day or two ago the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH], sup- 
posedly representing the Committee on 
Rules, but really attacking the attitude of 
the majority of that committee, took the 
floor and questioned us who are trying to 
pass this constitutional bill, and said we 
were trying to keep the soldiers from voting. 
That statement is absolutely without 
foundation. Of all men on earth for him to 
make that charge against, I ought to be 
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among the last. The last one to make such a 
charge should be the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Whether I have been right or wrong, if I 
have sinned with reference to the service- 
men of this country, it has been in leaning 
to their side, because I have gone through 
the fiery furnace for two decades, fighting 
for the servicemen who have fought our 
battles. 

Years ago, when I did not hear the verbose 
gentleman from Illinois protesting, we dis- 
covered a racket against ex-servicemen in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. One man had 98 ex- 
soldiers in St. Elizabeths Hospital for whom 
he was the guardian. He paid little or no 
attention to them, but he had almost a mil- 
lion dollars of their money in the bank. I 
went after him. It resulted in a very serious 
physical difficulty, but I finally convinced 
President Coolidge and he removed him from 
office. We went out to St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal and on writs of habeas corpus released 
19 of those men who were not crazy, and 
some of them never had been crazy. Go back 
and read my brief at that time in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD. Oh, where was Roderick 
then? Where was the gentleman from IIli- 
nois then, when I was trying to protect those 
helpless ex-servicemen who were incarcerated 
in St. Elizabeths, and some of whom were 
not crazy and never had been. 

In 1933, when the Democrats came into 
power, one of the first bills that came before 
the House was the economy bill. When I 
think of it I feel like transposing the words 
of Addison and instead of using the word 
“eternity” exclaiming “Economy, thou pleas- 
ing, dreadful thought!” 

Poor old Billy Connery, of Massachusetts, 
who has now passed to the Great Beyond, 
and I, were the two men who were Called to 
the White House who stood up and opposed 
the cutting down or taking away from those 
disabled men the compensation they were 
getting. We knew that many of them were 
dying in the hospitals of this country of 
tuberculosis and other fatal maladies. We 
knew that they knew that if they were cut 
off; that is, if these presumptive cases were 
cut off, their wives and children would be left 
in many cases without anything to live on; 
a great many of them would be left entirely 
destitute. When they heard of the passage 
of that bill, several of them turned their 
faces to the wall and died of the shock. 
Oh, where were these critics of mine then 
who are now playing politics and clamoring 
to give the soldiers a bobtailed ballot that 
they will probably resent? 

After the last war we decided we had not 
paid the soldiers enough. They were en- 
titled to $60 a month. It took a 17-year 
battle to get it paid and we had to override 
the veto of every President it was put up to; 
and I helped to do it. 

In 1930 those boys came here. They called 
it a march on Washington. I saw those 
men; I was out there among them. They 
were nothing in God’s world but ragged, 
hungry soldiers who had fought our bat- 
tles and who had come here asking the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to pay them 
the money that we had already said we 
owed them. I have no apology to make for 
that. They were within their rights. . 

It was my bills that put the widows and 
orphans of these men who had service-con- 
nected disabilities, but who died from other 
causes, on the roll during those years of de- 
pression through which we passed. By the 
way, I want to say with reference to the 
economy bill, they took that money away 
from those disabled soldiers and put people 
on the payroll who had never worked or 
fought either, and probably some of them 
never will. Am I to be crjticized by men who 
say, “Give us this bill and we will go to 
town”? What town? Chicago? 

I introduced a bill here, or a resolution, 
to straighten out the jurisdiction of the 
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veterans’ legislation. We sent it to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and the representatives of 
the great veterans’ organizations went with 
me before the Committee on Rules and 
asked for it to be voted out. The chairman 
of the Commitee on Rules [Mr. SapaTH] never 
did give us a vote on it. It stayed there a 
solid year and we had to file a petition in 
the well and get 218 signers to get it before 
the House. The resolution was passed, and 
through what I consider an erroneous ruling, 
there was some question raised as to whether 
or not we have cured the evil. I am asking 
the Committee on Rules now to override the 
chairman, if necessary, and bring that cor- 
rected resolution out. 

In the meantime the Senate put a rider 
on a bill that came before the Committee 
on Ways and Means affecting veterans’ in- 
surance. Unfortunately, they left a loophole 
that is one of the most unjust propositions 
to disabled veterans I have ever known. The 
men of the First World War who kept up 
their insurance and who have become perma- 
nently and totally disabled may collect their 
insurance monthly, as long as they live or 
remain in that condition. But in this leg- 
islation they left that provision out of the 
bill. When these boys that we have in the 
service now come home, permanently and to- 
tally disabled, they cannot collect their in- 
surance. It is payable only after the death 
of the veterans. Now, if that measure had 
come before the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, where it belongs, that 
would have been straightened out. I still 
have a resolution for a rule on a bill to take 
care of the widows and orphans before the 
Committee on Rules. Many of those boys 
died really from service-connected disabili- 
ties that they could not prove. But their 
widows have gone on and tried to rear and 
care for their little children and educate 
them as best they could. 

Today many of those children are fighting 
the battles of this Nation on every front in 
the world. 

Not only that, but last year I told you in 
advance that when the time came I was 
going to raise the base pay of the men in 
the Armed Forces to $50 a month. I meant 
what I said. I offered an amendment for 
that purpose and it passed by a vote of more 
than 10 to 1. Strange to say, some of the 
very stalwarts who are now fighting me and 
criticizing me in the press and on the floor 
of both Houses voted against that amend- 
ment. 

Go to the men in the service and ask them 
how they regard me. Go to the men in the 
hospitals in your State, do not come to my 
State but go to your own State and ask them. 
Go to the widows and orphans of World War 
veterans and ask them if they think I would 
take from the servicemen of this country 
anything that belongs to them and see what 
answer you will get. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RaNnkKIN. I yield. 

Mr. May. In my State election officers are 
required to sign—— 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky does not mind, please let us take that 
matter up a little later. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for my services to 
the servicemen. I have never attempted to 
ride the veterans politically. When Igo home 
to make a campaign I have something else 
to talk about, besides playing up to the 
servicemen. But I am not going to sit idly 
by and have a man strut down here in the 
well of the House and accuse me of trying to 
keep the soldiers from voting when I am do- 
ing my eternal best to give them the right 
to vote in a constitutional election for every- 
thing from President to constable—and also 
to vote in the primaries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky for a question. 

Mr. May. I was going to say to the gen- 
tleman that in my State the State law re- 
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quires that two election officials of opposite 
political faiths endorse the backs of the bal- 
lots. It provides a penalty to the extent of 
being a felony and carrying imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for willful failure to do 
so, and provides also that the ballot cannot 
be counted unless it is so endorsed. How 
would they count one of those ballots under 
that law without going to the penitentiary? 

Mr. RANKIN. If they counted the ballots 
provided for in the Worley bill, this bob- 
tailed ballot, they would go to the State peni- 
tentiary; and if they did not count them they 
would be subject to the Federal penitentiary. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will after a while. 

The same thing applies to my State. 

I now yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. = 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Is it not 
a fact that the Federal law would supersede 
the State law in every respect, provided the 
Federal law were constitutional? 

Mr. Rankin. Listen, I cannot yield further, 
The gentleman has answered his own ques- 
tion. It is not constitutional; there is no 
use to argue that point any longer; the Wor- 
ley bill is not constitutional. I just read 
the sections of the Constitution it violates. 
Not only that but it violates the constitu- 
tion of practically every State in the Union, 
certainly of. my State. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. RANnxin. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. I yielded 
to the gentleman yesterday and tried to be 
courteous. 

Mr. RaNKIN. I will have to yield to the 
Governor again. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. I cer- 
tainly would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would not look at me so ugly and get so mad. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is seeing 
things. He is evidently thinking of his op- 
ponent, Governor Hoey. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. If I was 
I was also thinking of an opponent who 
would not be disccurteous to anybody under 
any circumstances. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. My point 
is this and I should like to get the gentle- 
man’s answer to it: If this law is constitu- 
tional, or insofar as it is constitutional, 
would there be any danger of anybody’s go- 
ing to the penitentiary in any State for re- 
specting it as the supreme law of the land? 

Mr. RANKIN. A fellow asked John Sharp 
Williams a question like that one time. John 
Sharp said: “That makes me think of a ques- 
tion I have been wanting to ask you. Do you 
think if the moon was made of limburger 
cheese that moonshine would smell bad?” 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
further question, just one more question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield when the House 
quits laughing so I can hear. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. I am 
certain my friend’s recollection must be 
wrong because I cannot believe that John 
Sharp Williams ever dodged a question as the 
gentleman has dodged this. 

Mr. RANKIN. I doubt if John Sharp Wil- 
liams ever had a question of that type put up 
to him, because he knew that if a law was 
unconstitutional, that settled it. 

Mr. Manasco. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Manasco. I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to a brief placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp on September—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Wait a minute; let me finish 
with the gentleman from North Carolina. I 
want to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina {[Mr. Morrison] that the law he 
refers to is unconstitutional, this Lucas- 
Worley bill, and Public Law No. 712 passed 
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last year, both violate those clauses of the 
Constitution; and all the perfumes of Arabia 
would not sweeten them. Nothing he could 
do would help them, they are unconstitu- 
tional, null and void. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. That is 
the opinion of the gentleman, but just as 
good lawyers as he is and who:love the South 
as well as he does do not agree with him. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am one who loves not Caesar 
less but Rome more. Some of those lawyers 
in the South, I fear, love their own political 
positions more than they love the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and for that 
reason they bend, they warp their judgment 
to try to make something constitutional that 
is not only not constitutional but dangerous 
in the extreme. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Manasco. I wanted to call attention 
to a statement made by the attorney general 
of Virginia on September 22, 1942; the junior 
Senator from Virginia inserted in the Recorp 
an opinion by the attorney general declaring 
that the poll-tax bill was unconstitutional. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, of course. The at- 
torney general seems to have changed his 
position as the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Governor Morrison, did on yesterday. 
He was making an argument, and when I 
asked him if he would be opposed to a bill 
that was unconstitutional, he answered— 
well, his answer reminded me of the colored 
fellow who was stealing a ride on a railroad 
train one night when it was wrecked. He 
was thrown clear of the wreck and ran from 
the train so fast that he hooked his chin over 
a clothes line. When he finally quit spin- 
ning he was turned around in the opposite 
direction and continued running so fast that 
he ran back into the train and broke his leg. 
That is what the gentleman from North 
Carolina did on yesterday in his argument; 
he met himself coming back with such a 
collision that I am surprised he is able to 
be on the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina, Then let 
me alone. 

Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am sorry, I cannot yield. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who is behind this 
bill? Who is the chief sponsor of it? The 
chief publicist is PM, the uptown edition of 
the Communist Daily Worker that is being 
financed by the tax-escaping fortune of 
Marshall Field III, and the chief broadcaster 
for it is Walter Winchell—alias no telling 
what. 

Mr. Horrman. Who is he? 

Mr. RANKIN. The little kike I was telling 
you about the other day who called this body 
the “House of Reprehensibles.” 

Now, let us see what this bill does. I have 
been trying to find out who wrote this Lucas- 
Worley bill, and I want to give the gentle- 
man from Texas a clean bill of health; he 
did not write it. I want to go a step further 
and give him a little more clearance, because 
I do not think he knows who did write the 
original bill. I am sure that the distin- 
guished gentleman at the other end of 
the Capitol did not write it. We are 
told that the original Green-Lucas-Worley 
bill was prepared by a man who pro- 
nounced his name “Wexler,” but who spells 
it W-e-c-h-s-l-e-r, Herbert T. Wechsler, 
down in the Department of Justice—I mean 
in the Attorney General’s department. 

Mr. SasatH. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Rankin. No; I will not yield further, 

Mr. SaBaTH. For a correction? 

Mr. RaNnkKIN. No. 

Mr. SabaTH. The original bill was drafted 
by the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. 
Ramse 
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Mr. RANKIN. No; the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is just as “wrong” on that as he is about 
some other things. 

This man pronounces his name “Wexler.” 
I want to connect up this PM now. If you 
are going to bring in the Communist Party 
to write the legislation for Congress, let us 
find it out. This man Wechsler—and I will 
put this in the Recorp—was a member of the 
legal advisory committee of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, legal arm of the Com- 
munist Party, together with Joseph R. 
Brodsky, attorney for the Communist Party; 
Ben David, Jr.. Communist councilman of 
New York City; David J. Bentall, Communist 
attorney and candidate of Chicago; Carol 
King, attorney for Harry Bridges; and others 
connected with Communist cases such as 
Leo Gallagher, Edward Kuntz, Edward Lamb, 
Yetta Land, Saul C. Waldbaum, A. L. Wirin, 
and so forth. Now, let us take a look at 
today’s issue of PM. On page 4 appears the 
names of Members who voted for the previ- 
ous question on yesterday. On the next 

ge there is a venomous attack on every 
man who voted to uphold the rules of 
the House or who voted for the previous 
question, and it is signed by James A. 
W-e-c-h-s-l-e-r, spelled exactly like the 
name of the man that they say prepared the 
original Lucas-Worley bill. He comes out 
in PM to denounce us Members of Congress 
because we do not fall for their propaganda. 

The other day the gentleman from New 
Mexico, our angelic friend from the Far 
West [Mr. Anderson] almost sprouted wings 
talking about the fraud we were going to 
perpetrate and, lo and behold, as a result 
the gentleman from New Mexico has his pic- 
ture in PM with approval; which ordinarily 
is the kiss of death. I certainly hope if 
they ever put my picture in that scurrilous 
publication they will denounce me for every- 
thing they can think of, because every time 
that thing shows up in my district, when the 
people learn that this is a part of the old 
Trotsky International—these are Trotskyites 
running this paper, PM, trying to browhbeat 
Congress into wrecking the Constitution— 
when they realize that I am in bad stand- 
ing with that bunch of communistic kikes, 
they will have more respect for me. 

Mr, Chairman, it is useless for me to com- 
ment on the message that came in here the 
other day. I am going to say this in all 
deference: Franklin D. Roosevelt never had 
a better friend than I have been when he 
was following the lines of the Democratic 
Party as laid down by Thomas Jefferson. I 
have fought with him when these men were 
fighting him at every turn. It is unfor- 
tunate that he let that message come in 
here a few days ago that I am sure he did 
not write and I am afraid he did not read. 
Even today in the New York Times he is 
quoted as saying he could not cast an intel- 
ligent vote in an election without knowing 
how his Congressman voted. 

Nobody has a right to try to browbreat 
Congress into calling the roll on a measure 
that is not before the House. The rules 
of this House were written by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Turn to the rule book, and you will 
find that to be true. They have in them 
the parliamentary wisdom and experience 
of English-speaking legislators for a thou- 
sand years. We have followed them down 
to now. Never in our history has a message 
ever come in here demanding that the Con- 
gress call the roll on a bill not before the 
House. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am for 
giving every serviceman the opportunity to 
vote in the coming election. But this Wor- 
ley bill will not do that. I want to show you 
this bobtailed ballot that they figure on send- 
ing him. They tell you that a State ballot 
will be too heavy to send. I heard the gen- 
tleman from Virginia quote some figures 
which I hope he will correct before they go 
into the Recorp, because I did a little figur- 
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ing myself. Assume there are 12,000,000 
men in the Army, and they use troy weight, 
which I presume they do. That will be 
1,000,000 pounds, because none of these bal- 
lots will weigh over an ounce. I showed you 
that on yesterday. Two pages of the New 
York Times will only weigh six-tenths of an 
ounce. Suppose they weighed a full ounce, 
that would only be 1,000,000 pounds. I 
believe there are 2,000 pounds in a ton, so 
that would only be 500 tons. That would 
not overload the mail and it would not over- 
burden the traffic. 

Let me tell you something else: I like Sec- 
retary Stimson personally, and I like Secre- 
tary Knox personally, although I do not agree 
with their political views all the time. The 
last time they tried to run a political party 
they carried both Maine and Vermont, in 
spite of all I could do. 

The CHArRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. Wortey. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, my proposal 
today is to leave the election machinery in 
the hands of the States. Every State in the 
Union is moving its primary elections back 
so they will have ample time to send these 
ballots. Everyone who is trying to stall off 
and delay this legislation is keeping the sol- 
diers of Illinois and Pennsylvania from hav- 
ing the opportunity to vote in the primaries 
which take place in those States in April. 

Now, let us see about this ballot. They 
are moving their primary back to allow 90 
days before election. Mississippi, Georgia, 
Iowa, Ohio, and other States are doing that. 
Let us see what you propose to send them. 
This bobtailed ballot is not a printed ballot 
with your name on it. The one we propose 
to send them is a ballot with the names of 
all candidates printed on it. If your name 
is printed on here so the man can read it he 
will not have to fill out any blanks. This 
bobtailed ballot does not give him a chance 
to vote for anything but President, Senator, 
and a Member of Congress. Those men are 
just as much interested in their brothers 
perhaps, who may be running for sheriff, or 
an uncle, who is running for clerk, or some- 
one who is running for county attorney as 
he is in voting for President, Vice President, 
or Congressman. 

Sometime ago, they had an election in 
New York. I think the President must have 
had that election in mind when he spoke 
about fraud, because that was known as the 
Aurelio election and the nearest comparison 
I can make is that this is the Aurelio ballot. 

They had a provision on there for them 
to vote just opposite the party name. In 
my State we do not put any party name on 
the ticket. You must read the name and 
vote for the individual. This bill here would 
disfranchise every serviceman in Mississippi, 
and I am informed by a well-informed man 
in that State that it would disfranchise 
everyone in Texas. I think it would dis- 
franchise them in Ohio and in Pennsylvania 
and in practically every other State of the 
Union. But they had this man Aurelio up, 
and the Democrats met one night and nomi- 
nated him. I see my friend Fay laughing. 
He did not have anything to do with that 
nomination. 

Mr. BuckLey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question only. 

Mr. BucKLey. I suppose that if every sailor 
and soldier—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. BucKLEY. Would sign an affidavit that 
they were all for President Roosevelt, the 
gentleman would favor the ballot? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me answer that. I want 
to clear that up. I voted for President 
Roosevelt every time he has run and I ex- 
pect to vote for the Democratic ticket this 
time no matter who is the nominee. I voted 
the Democratic ticket in 1904 when President 
Roosevelt voted the Republican ticket. I 
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voted the Democratic ticket when Mr. Knox 
was running on the Republican ticket. I 
voted the Democratic ticket when the Taft 
administration was going down to defeat 
with Secretary Stimson as a Republican in 
the Cabinet. I voted the Democratic ticket 
when Mr. Ickes was a Bull Mooser. I voted 
the Democratic ticket when Harry Hopkins 
was a Socialist. 

I do not want any fly-by-night or fair- 
weather Democrats try to tell me how to vote. 

Mr, Chairman, they nominated this man 
Aurelio. The Republicans thought they had 
picked a good man and nominated him on 
their ticket. Fine, there was going to be an 
election of a judge without a contest. But 
it developed this man had been hand-picked 
by one of the most crooked underworld 
racketeers in New York. The decent Demo- 
crats and decent Republicans tried to get 
him off the ticket, but they could not do it, 
unfortunately. They appealed to the people 
of New York to vote against him and put 
independent candidates on the ticket. I won- 
der if the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Buckley] voted for Aurelio? When they 
went to vote they voted by machines. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I will answer the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes or no. 

Mr. BuCKLEY. Will the gentleman let me 
answer it? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I do not care for any 
other answer. All I want to know is whether 
the gentleman voted for Aurelio or not. I 
decline to yield for any other purpose. 

Mr. BucKLEy. Did the gentleman vote for 
Al Smith when he was running for Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the 
gentleman asked that question. I not only 
voted for Al Smith, but I stumped both 
Kentucky and Ohio for him. I had nothing 
personally against Herbert Hoover, of course, 
I regard Herbert Hoover as one of our great- 
est living Americans. But Al Smith was the 
candidate of my party, and I supported him 
and spoke for him for weeks. 

Let us get back to this Aurelio matter 
and the ballot that you are trying to ram 
down the throats of the people of other 
States. This is just a denatured copy of 
the Aurelio ballot, I might say. They voted 
by machine and many of them just voted 
blindly. Where they saw the party label 
they voted opposite the name. They were 
either too indifferent or too lazy or too igno- 
rant to read the names and vote for the man 
that the best people in New York were 
appealing to them to vote for; therefore, 
this man Aurelio, since he was on both tick- 
ets, this man selected by an underworld 
racketeer, was foisted upon the people of 
the State of New York as supreme court 
judge to preside over the destinies of the 
people of New York, the best people of 
New York, for 14 years at a salary of $25,000 
a year. Now, they want us to adopt that 
kind of a ballot and have it sent to the 
soldiers, denying them the right to vote 
for State and county officers, because if you 
ever send that ballot to them no other ballot 
will ever reach them. 

What we propose to do is to send the 
entire State and National ballot. More men 
will vote that ballot than will ever vote that 
bobtailed monstrosity. 

Another thing, I have been jibed and 
criticized by a lot of these reformers from 
other States who want to reform the South, 
We have been reformed at before. 

We had a little misunderstanding at one 
time. Gov. Bob Taylor, of Tennessee, once 
said that when you won you put Yankee 
Doodle on the pension list and Dixie on 
crutches. I presume if we had won we would 
have put Dixie on the pension list and Yankee 
Doodle on crutches. 4 

The other day one of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle was apologizing for 
the carpetbaggers you sent us. I said, 
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“Look around and think what we might 
have sent you if we had won.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are all Americans. We 
are fighting to maintain our American in- 
stitutions. Yet some people accuse me of 
being in an unholy alliance with northern 
Republicans, me and my southern Demo- 
cratic friends, because we are trying to give 
the men in our Armed Forces an opportunity 
to vote for everything from President to 
bailiff, in a constitutional election. 

Do you think it was an unholy alliance 
when George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin and James Madison and John 
Adams worked to frame the Constitution of 
the United States? Do you think it was an 
unholy alliance when Thomas Jefferson, the 
greatest political philosopher of all time, 
joined hands with that glorious old states- 
man from Massachusetts, John Adams, to 
bring about the Declaration of Independence? 
Do you think it was an unholy alliance when 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton 
joined hands to write into this Constitution 
a Bill of Rights, which this Worley bill would 
destroy? If they were unholy alliances, then 
Please brand me as being in an unholy 
alliance with some Americans on the other 
side of the aisle in this fight for States’ rights 
and constitutional government. 

Mr. Chairman, they have told you we would 
not have time to get these ballots to the 
soldiers. Thatisallnonsense. I pointed out 
only yesterday that these ballots can go any- 
where in the world and come back within a 
few days. 

The CHarinMaNn. The time of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. LECompTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The figures show that they 
can go to almost any corner of the globe 
within a very few hours: to Cairo, Egypt, 
in 21 hours; to Bombay, India, in 32 hours; 
to Auckland, New Zealand, in 37 hours and 
36 minutes; to Australia in 42 hours. These 
ballots can all go and come back in ampie 
time to be counted. They will be stamped 
so that everybody will know what they are. 
If the Army and Navy will only lend their 
assistance, we can get these ballots to every 
man and every woman in the armed services, 
and get them back in ample time for the 
election, and thus save not only the Consti- 
tution but the rights of the various States. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Cox. Will the gentleman state to the 
House the number of terms he has served 
in this body? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have served since 1921. 

Mr. Cox. Has the gentleman had to take 
an oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
each time? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and I meant it every 
time. I am going to come to that in a 
moment. 

Besides, our bill provides free air-mail 
service for ballots for the primaries. You 
deny that to us and you will disenfranchise 
every serviceman south of the Potomac 
River. What about the people in Pennsyl- 
vania who are going to vote in the primary 
in April? What about the people in Mli- 
nois who are going to vote in the primary 
in April? Pass this bill, S. 1825, with amend- 
ments, call on the Army and Navy to do 
just what the bill provides, give them free 
air-mail service, and those ballots will go to 
them and come back in plenty of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken more time 
than I expected to. This is one of the great- 
est questions that has ever come before the 
Congress of the United States. This is one 
of the greatest assaults that has been made 
on constitutional government and on States’ 
rights since 1890, when the fires of recon- 
struction were still burning, and burning to 
the detriment of the people of every section 
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of the Nation. I hope you will stay with 
the committee and pass this bill and send it 
to the Senate and the White House. Let it 
become a law at once and preserve in its 
entirety that great document, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the ship of state 
upon which our destiny depends. 

They can abuse me all they please, and 
I will answer them all in due time. Since 
I have been a Member of this House, I have 
not submitted to being browbeaten or in- 
tin.idated by anyone. I have tried to follow 
my own conscience and to represent the peo- 
ple of the First District of Mississippi. I 
have tried to do what I thought was right. 
When my conscience is clear and when I 
have studied a question as I have studied 
this one, I am not afraid of all the forces 
of evil, from Drew Pearson to PM and back 
to Walter Winchell. 

When I turn to behold for the last time 
that flag behind the Speaker’s desk, or to 
take a last long lingering look at the re- 
ceding dome of this Capitol, I want to feel 
in my heart that I have done my best, that 
: have fought a good fight and have kept the 
aith. 

In all sincerity, I can say that— 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head’s been bloody, but unbowed. 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
May loom the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul!” 


[Prolonged applause, the Members rising.] 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD—MESSAGE FROM’ THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
Section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, 
and of section 12 (1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith for 
the information of the Congress, the re- 
port of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
7289) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses report No. 1665, which was read 
a first and second time, and with the ac- 
companying papers referred to the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLEVENGER reserved all points 
of order on the bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7216) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes. Pending that mo- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited to 1 hour, the time 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WiL- 
son] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 39] 


Gavin 
Granahan 
Granger 
Greenwood 


Adair 
Albert 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Baker 
Barrett 
Battle 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Betts 
Boykin 
Brownson 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Burton 
Canfield 
Carlyle 
Celler 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Church 
Combs 
Corbett 


Holifield 
Ikard 
Javits 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Rongecy 


Coudert Kilburn 
Davis,Tenn. King, Pa. 
Dawson Klein 
Dingell Larcade 
Dollinger MelIntire 
Donovan MeKinnon 
Doyle MeMillan 
Eaton Martin, Mass. 
Ellsworth Miller, Calif. 
Fallon Miller, Nebr. 
Fine Miller, N. Y. 
Flood Morano 
Gamble Morgan 
Garmatz Morris 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 321 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


Taylor 
Vail 
Velde 
Weichel 
Welch 
Widnall 
Wood, Ga. 
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UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 590, Rept. No. 1666) 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 677) to fix the personnel 
strength of the United States Marine Corps, 
and to establish the relationship of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That, after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 

“tinue not to exceed 4 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 

except one motion to recommit. 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 532, Rept. No. 1667) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
including its regional boards and panels, 
for the purpose of and in order to determine 
whether and to what extent the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, its regional boards, and 
panels (1) have exceeded their authority and 
jurisdiction with respect to labor disputes, 
particularly those involving nonwage or 
other issues outside the scope of wage sta- 
bilization, and (2) have violated or failed 
to respect the national labor policy as ex- 
pressed in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, the Defense Production Act, and other 
applicable laws with regard to collective bar- 
gaining and the settlement of labor-man- 
agement disputes, including but not limited 
to disputes with respect to the union shop; 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, whether the House is in session, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the commit- 
tee or any member of the committee desig- 
nated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or 
member. 


With the following amendments: 
On page 1, strike out all after “(1)” in 
line 7 through “(2)” in line 10. 


On page 2, line 4, strike out the period 
after the word “shop” and insert a semi- 
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colon and the words “or (2) have adopted 
policies or made decisions or recommenda- 
tions inconsistent with the intent of Con- 
gress with respect to stabilization and in 
contravention of the public interest.” 

On page 2, line 13, strike out the words 
“its Territories, and possessions.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Monday, following the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Batss]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7216) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. MANSFIELD 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the agree- 
ment previously entered into, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Bates] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Wrtson] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] to make an 
announcement. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the House very properly have 
manifested tremendous interest this 
year in the military appropriation bill. 
A request for about $52,000,000,000 is be- 
fore us. The hearings on the bill have 
about been completed. Four volumes of 
hearings containing very significant 
testimony are available to all Mem- 
bers in the Appropriations Committee 
room. It appears that the bill will be 
reported out of committee one day and 
taken up on the floor the next day in 
order to get the bill passed and sent to 
the Senate before Easter recess. It is 
important that Members avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to get these 
hearings at once. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia is made up of 
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the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Furcoiol], the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Stockman], and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson]. There has 
been 100-percent cooperation in every- 
thing we have been doing, and I feel 
that I cannot praise too highly the splen- 
did cooperation I received from each 
member of the committee, as well as the 
clerks, Ken Sprankle and Bob Michaels. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
has brought before you a bill which we 
believe is the best that could be written 
under the circumstances. True, it does 
not please a lot of people, but the more 
comments I hear and read about it, the 
more I am inclined to think well of it. 
There are those who feel that does 
not provide enough appropriations, and 
there are those, on the other hand, who 
feel that there is too much in it. This 
makes me feel that it is a good compro- 
mise, and all legislation muss be the re- 
sult of compromise. 

In considering this bill, we had before 
us budget estimates in the total amount 
of $136,442,100, out of which $112,530,407 
was proposed to be appropriated out of 
the general fund of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Now, look at what we were 
faced with in connection with this fund. 
By using the balance on hand at the be- 
ginning of the year—an estimated sur- 
plus of $5,339,000 left on hand at the end 
of the fiscal year 1952—and using all the 
estimated receipts which would accrue to 
the general fund during the year, the 
budget submitted to us proposed a bal- 
ance in the general fund at the end of 
the fiscal year 1953 of only $15,013. 

Furthermore, this estimated balance of 
$15,013 was arrived at on the assump- 
tion that Congress would approve the 
entire request of $12,000,000 as the Fed- 
eral contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, we could not be so un- 
realistic as to think that the Congress 
might not reduce the Federal contribu- 
tion, as they did last year. Such a re- 
duction is a distinct possibility, but even 
if the committee-recommended amount 
of $12,000,000 does remain in the bill, 
I still maintain that the proposed budget 
had to be reduced or the people of the 
District would have been faced with in- 
creased taxes. A margin of $15,013 in 
the general fund is not enough to be 
referred to as a cushion, 

The reductions recommended by the 
committee will provide an estimated sur- 
plus in the general fund at the end of 
1953 of slightly under $4,000,000, which 
is approximately $1,140,000 less than the 
balance estimated to be on hand at the 
end of the fiscal year 1952, and I insert 
at this point a table from the committee 
report showing the estimated effect of 
committee recommendations on the four 
District funds: 


seen 


General fund 


Gross revenue 

Gross requirements 
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— on surplus of Committee recommenda- 
ions 
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114, 419, 407 
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fund 
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This bill provides for total appropria- 
tions of $131,055,000, a reduction of $13,- 
614,400 in the amount appropriated for 
1952. However, this is not an indication 
of the curtailment of operating pro- 
grams of the District because $12,182,350 
of this reduction is due to a decrease in 
various projects which have been classi- 
fied as capital outlay. 

In comparing operating expenses, the 
bill is $1,432,050 below the 1952 appro- 
priations, and $4,329,200 below the 1953 
estimates, as submitted in the 1953 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of our 
subcommittee regret that the situation 
was such that the District officials could 
not request a greater amount of capital 
outlay. We realize the need for many 
improvements in this category, particu- 
larly in connection with the public 
schools. It is our hope that tightening 
up on operating costs will result in mak- 
ing money available in the not too dis- 
tant future to continue with some of 
the capital outlay programs that are “in 
the mill.” 

REGULATORY AGENCIES 


For the regulatory agencies, we con- 
sidered requests totaling $1,230,700 for 
agencies which had appropriations of 
$1,168,000 for 1952. Our recommenda- 
tion of $1,152,000 for these agencies is 
a reduction of $16,000 and I do not be- 
lieve that such a small reduction is go- 
ing to be too difficult for them to absorb. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For operating expenses of the public 
schools, the bill carries the sum of $24,- 


002,000, which is $69,600 more than the 
amount available for 1952. I am going 
to ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to insert at this point in my re- 
marks the text of the committee report 
relating to operating expenses, public 
schools: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Operating expenses: The effect of the ap- 
plication of the committee’s general criteria 
to this account would have resulted in an 
amount equal to or below the appropriations 
for 1952. However, in view of the serious- 
ness of the situation with respect to the 
numbers of teachers available for Division 
2, the committee has allowed all of the posi- 
tions requested of that division. It is the 
understanding of the committee that the 
budgetary allowances will provide for a 
reduction in the teaching staff in Division 1, 
and an increase in Division 2. This adjust- 
ment will establish a parity in the pupil- 
teacher ratio as between the two divisions 
which should, in turn, result in adequate 
provision for teaching positions to meet the 
standards of the Board of Education. In the 
event that the school board does not see fit 
to effect this alinement of pupil-teacher 
ratios, the committee will, in considering the 
estimates for the next fiscal year, be obliged 
to consider establishing limitations within 
the appropriation to ensure that its wishes 
are complied with. 

The committee has removed from the bill 
that provision of language which established 
the deposit of collections from school ath- 
letic contests in the treasury to the credit 
of the District. The committee was advised 
that this program has not functioned as 
was intended, that incentive was removed 
from the individual schools and that general 
apathy has resulted. In order that there 
might remain a measure of protection to the 
smaller schools the committee has allowed 
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an amount of “not to exceed $65,000 for the 
purchase, cleaning, and repair of athletic 
clothing and equipment” and has inserted 
the above-quoted words in the appropriation 
language in lieu of the words “athletic ap- 
parel and accessories” which proved to be 
inadequate. 
METROPOLITAN POLICE 


For the Police Department, including 
the special item for inaugural ceremonies 
which is carried every 4 years, we have 
recommended $9,795,000, which is $539,- 
000 less than the amount appropriated 
for 1952. This reduction is not made 
with the idea of decreasing the amount 
of police protection given the citizens of 
this city, but anyone who is familiar with 
the situation knows that the Police De- 
partment has not been able to recruit 
enough men to utilize the money that 
has been appropriated in the past, and 
the obligation figures so far during the 
fiscal year 1952 indicate that this situa- 
tion still exists. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The bill recommends $5,220,000 for the 
Fire Department, which is $85,000 more 
than the amount available for 1952. 
However, this amount includes an appro- 
priation of $70,000 to enable the Depart- 
ment to undertake some small items of 
capital outlay which the committee felt 
to be justified. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


We have recommended appropriations 
in the sum of $11,430,000 for the Health 
Department, which is $138,700 less than 
the amount appropriated for 1952. How- 
ever, the 1952 figures include $255,200 for 
capital outlay, which means that the 
allowance for 1953 operating expenses is 
$126,500 above that appropriated for 
1952. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

For the various agencies carried under 
the head of public works, we have recom- 
mended $27,093,000, a reduction of $3,- 
216,025 from the amount appropriated 
for 1952. Of this reduction, however, 
$3,296,300 is against capital outlay, leav- 
ing approximately $80,000 increase for 
operating expenses. A further explana- 
tion of committee action on the public- 
works items will be found on pages 4 and 
5 of the committee report. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to confirm the 
remarks of my distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaTEs]. I think, Unough, I would be re- 
miss in my duty if I did not comment on 
how thoroughly the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Bates] has gone into this 
subject with the District Commissioners 
and the witnesses who appeared before 
our committee. I want to congratulate 
him as chairman of the committee in 
bringing here what I think is the best 
appropriation bill that has been brought 
on the floor of this House since I have 
been a Member. It carries more cuts, 
more reductions in expenditures than 
any other bill of its size that I have ever 
seen. 

Sometimes I think perhaps we may 
have used the pruning knife a little too 
generously and cut some of these appro- 
priations more than we should have; 
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however, in this time of great national 
emergency it is necessary for all of us 
to be economy minded. I therefore urge 
the passage of the bill as it has been re- 
ported by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests of time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there are appro- 
priated for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, out of (1) 
the general fund of the District of Colum- 
bia, hereinafter known as the general fund, 
such fund being composed of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia other 
than those applied by law to special funds, 
and $11,000,000, which is hereby appropriated 
for the purpose out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated (to be 
advanced July 1, 1952), (2) highway funds, 
established by law (D. C. Code, title 47, ch. 
19), (3) the water fund, established by law 
(D. C. Code, title 43, ch. 15), and $1,000,000, 
which is hereby appropriated for the pur- 
pose out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated (to be advanced 
July 1, 1952), and (4) the motor vehicle 
parking fund, established by law (D. C. Code, 
title 40, ch. 8), sums as follows: 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, ani the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Furco.io 
and Mr. TABER. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 28, 
noes 74. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred and 
two Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taber: Page 2, 
line 4, strike out “$11,000,000” and insert 
“$8,600,000.”” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been offered to reduce 
the Federal contribution to the District 
of Columbia by 20 percent, which is 
about what has been done on a lot of 
bills. A cut of that much has been made 
in the civil functions bill; it approached 
that figure in the Labor and Federal 
Security bill; it approached that figure 
in the bill that has been reported for 
State, Justice, and Commerce. Is it fair 
that we treat one party one way, and an- 
other in a different way? 

Let me talk to you just a minute about 
the real situation here. 

The Government of the United States 
is in bad shape. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to raise our taxes any further. It 
is absolutely necessary that we get to a 
point where we balance the budget, or 
the inflation is going to cut down the 
appropriations and it will be a terrible 
catastrophe for the whole people. 

The District of Columbia is perhaps 
the most favored spot in all the Nation. 
There is legislative authority for the 
appropriation of funds for the District, 
but you have this situation. You will be 
told by some that they cannot raise their 
money any other way because the bal- 
ance in the funds is only a very small. 
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amount. How could they have raised 
the money if the committee had not cut 
$5,387,000 out of the proposed appro- 
priation? How could they have raised 
the extra $5,387,000 if they cannot ab- 
sorb a cut of $2,400,000? That just does 
not make sense to a fellow that under- 
stands country arithmetic, straight add- 
ing and subtracting. If there is not 
money enough in sight to meet the 
budget of the District of Columbia, it 
has to be raised by taxation by the com- 
mission. The law provides that, and it 
does not make any difference. 

On top of that, the District of Colum- 
bia has a tax rate of about $2 per $100, 
$20 per $1,000. My home town pays $42 
to $45 per thousand. I do not believe 
there are very many towns that do not 
pay $30, and there are a lot of them that 
pay more than the $42 to $45 that my 
town pays. 

They talk about the tremendous 
amount of Federal buildings and assets 
that are exempt. I have a State prison 
in the middle of my town, and a lot of 
other public buildings. The amount of 
exempt property there is just as much 
in proportion to the taxable property as 
it is here. There is no sense to the rest 
of the country, your taxpayers and mine, 
paying the expenses of running the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the District of Co- 
lumbia having a tax bill that is half what 
our pecple have to pay. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I might point out 
that the tax rate in my home town is 
just a few cents over $7.50 per $100, and 
we have only $200 exemption. On the 
same assessment here in the District of 
Columbia as compared to home I pay $4 
here and at home it is $64. 

Mr. TABER. That is a fair illustra- 
tion of what the picture is throughout 
the country. It is time that we adopt 
amendments like this and keep on saving 
money, so that we can help balance the 
budget. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that all time on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am always happy to hear my 
good friend from New York [Mr. Taser] 
speak for economy and reduction in ap- 
propriations, and preity generally I zo 
along with what he says about them be- 
cause 1 think we are appropriating too 
much money in most of these bills. 
Here in the District of Columbia you 
have a special case because this is the 
seat of the Government, and in this seat 
of Government the District of Columbia 
attends to many, many functions of the 
Federal Government—policing all pub- 
lic occasions, and all of these public 
buildings here, which if they were as- 
sessed and put on the tax rolls, would 
result in a tremendous revenue. They 
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are all free of taxation, but they have to 
be serviced. They have to be given fire 
protection and police protection, and 
every protection that a city of this kind 
gives. The reason why the Federal 
Government contributes to the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia is to 
compensate for that situation. Some cf 
you have been here long enough to re- 
member what the formula was originally. 
About 20 years ago, the formula was 
50-50, the Government paid 50 percent 
of the cost of running the District, and 
the District taxpayers paid 50 percent. 
This has gradually been reduced and 
reduced, until the Congress itself just a 
few years ago in order to establish a legal 
formula, and to fix a just compensation, 
fixed this appropriation as it is proposed 
in this bill. Thatisthelaw. What this 
amendment is seeking to do here this 
morning is to change the law by a re- 
duction of the appropriation. j 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I cannot 
yield to my good friend at this time. I 
would just like to finish what I have to 
say. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SMITH cf Virginia. I can see the 
facetious smile on the face of my good 
friend. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I aszure 
the gentleman I have a serious question 
to ask him. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am sericus 
about this, and I do not have very much 
time to talk about it. But this is merely 
a matter cf carrying out the law, which 
the Congress enacted in the past 5 years. 
I do hope this committee will stand by 
the previous action of the Congress, and 
not cut the amount of the just allotment 
made to support the District of Colum- 
bia; and not seek by this method to 
amend existing law. 

Now, I will be glad to yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I hope he 
sees the justice of this proposition. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I pos- 
sibly see it, but I note with a good deal 
of interest what the gentleman says 
about the tax-free rroperty that the Fed- 
eral Government has in the District of 
Columbia. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman how much the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia in connection with the enor- 
mous amount of property in the State 
of Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The Federal 
Government does not contribute any- 
thing to the commonwealth of Virginia 
or to any other State in the United 
States, but they ought to be contribut- 
ing. The remedy for that is for the 
Congress to make a survey of the amount 
of surplus property that the Federal 
Government owns all over the United 
States, and make them put it back into 
private ownership. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 


I yield. 
Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that this 
contribution has been a matter of con- 
troversy for many years, and it has been 
considered by the legislative committee, 
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and the legislative committee has fixed 
a maximum of $12,000,000 as a fair con- 
tribution to the District? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, but it is 
not a maximum—it is-a contribution 
fixed by law, by the Congress, as the 
amount that the Federal Government 
owed to the District of Columbia to pay 
its portion for the services rendered. 

Mr. GARY. If we cut this amount, we 
would be in effect legislating on the sub- 
ject, is that not so? . 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Exactly so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetis 
[Mr. Furco.o]. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
think all of us want to try to achieve 
whatever economy we can. In most 
cases there is only one issue. The issue 
is: Is this going to save money? There 
is not any collateral or other issue in- 
volved. 

But I do not believe that is the situa- 
tion today on this particular amendment. 
It seems to me that today there are 
two things we have to consider. I men- 
tion it because ordinarily in the usual 
appropriation bill it is not necessary to 
consider whether there is anything else 
to take into account except “Will this 
economize?” But there is something 
else to be considered today—something 
that is much deeper than economy. 
There is the issue of honor and prin- 
ciple here. 

Let me give you one or two illustra- 
tions of what I mean. In the District 
of Cclumbia the Federal Government has 
used in water in 1 year over $1,23700. 
That was in fiscal 1951. That is the 
kill that is cowed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the District of Columbia and 
nobody questions it. That is admitted. 

But dees the Federal Government pay 
it? No; we do not. Sitting in this 
Congress we say we are going to pay 
$1,090,000 and that is all. That is the 
attitude of the Government of the United 
States. And there is nothing the Dis- 
trict can do abcut it. 

In this body we say to the District of 
Columbia, “We are going to take ycur 
water. We owe you over a million dol- 
lars for it but we are going to pay you 
only a million dollars. 

By the law of Congress, we have told 
the United States Government to take 
that attitude. There is a matter of 
honor and principle involved here that 
is of paramount importance. 

There has been some talk of what the 
District of Columbia wants or does not 
want. Whether the District of Cclum- 
bia wants it or not, when the Govern- 
ment of the United States makes use 
of certain property of this District, takes 
its water and its land, we have a duty 
to pay for it, whether they want to 
receive the money or not. 

It does not make any difference what 
the District tax rate may be, whether 
it be high or low. It does not matter 
if the District be rich or poor. It does 
not matter whether the District needs 
itornot. Itiswhatweowe. If youowe 
money to a poor man, or a rich man, the 
question of whether you pay it is whether 
you owe it, not whether he is wealthy or 
not. That .is the situation here. The 
only thing that matiers is that we owe 
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it and we should pay it, even if we have 
the power to cheat the District out of it. 

We talk a great deal about corruption 
in government, but basically the reason 
for corruption in government goes right 
to this issue here. If we do not pay the 
District a fair and just sum for the water, 
the property, the services and so on that 
we take from the District, then the Gov- 
ernment itself is corrupt and dishonest. 

The District is the Nation’s stepchild. 
Voteless, without representation, taking 
its property is like hitting a child who 
is handcuffed. Oh, you can vote for 
this economy measure. Nobody will 
throw you out of Congress for doing it. 
You will not make a vote against you 
for doing it. But that is not the test. 

The test is, Are you going to take it 
away from the District of Columbia sim- 
ply because there is no one here to speak 
for the District of Columbia? Simply 
because nobody can raise their voice 
against it? You know that if this were 
a matter of taking money from any one 
of our districts there would be a hun- 
dred men on the floor fighting for their 
districts. But who is there to fight for 
the District of Columbia? There is not 
a soul, 

Let us give the District a fair break 
on this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very much opposed to this 
amendment. I signed the committee 
report. We went into all the details of 
the financing of the District of Colum- 
bia very carefully. We trimmed them 
as close to the bone as possible and allow 
the government to carry on. Any cut 
made in the District budget is going to 
deprive us of adequate hospital facili- 
ties, police officers, school facilities, all 
services so essential to the government 
of a municipality. 

The gentleman from New York re- 
marked that he had a Federal prison in 
his town. I am happy to report that 
we do not have a Federal prison in my 
town. We have not tried to steal for or 
from our Federal Government and we 
have no need for a Federal prison in my 
town. We do not propose to steal from 
the District of Columbia funds to which 
it is duly entitled. We are given the 
services of the various departments of 
the District of Columbia government 
and we certainly do owe them the $12,- 
000,000 which is authorized by law. 

I am opposed to this amendment and 
I urge the committee to vote down the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Bates] is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes to conclude the de- 
bate. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think enough has been said about 
this amendment to let the committee 
know just what is at issue. I regret very 
much that the gentieman from New 
York has seen fit to offer it. To me it 
is a rather niggardly sort of way to 
treat the people here, inasmuch as we 
have passed legislation that gives them 
the right to expect this, even though 
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they do not get the $12,000,000 which has 
been authorized by legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What has precluded the 
payment of this water bill about which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
spoke? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. By legisla- 
tion a few years ago this Congress fixed 
the water fund at $1,000,000. This year 
had we been paying by meter readings 
we would have paid the District of Co- 
lumbia $1,237,000; in other words, they 
are giving us practically a quarter of a 
million dollars in water now because of 
legislation this Congress passed. 

Mr. GROSS. But the fact is that the 
adoption of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York will in no 
way alter that case. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. It will not 
alter that, but if you take $250,000 from 
this and $2,400,000 from the general 
fund, do you not think that is being a 
little rough on them? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not see how this 
amendment offered to the general fund 
can cut the water fund. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. It does not; 
it applies to the general fund. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I say; this 
amendment in no way affects the water 
bill. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. There is no 
contention of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBEr]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Furco.o) 
there were—ayes 41, noes 48. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. TABER and Mr. 
Bates of Kentucky. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
58, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

METROPOLITAN POLICE 

For expenses necessary for the Metropoli- 
tan Police, including pay and allowances; one 
inspector who shall be property clerk; the 
lieutenants in command of the homicide 
squad, robbery squad, general assignment 
squad, special investigation squad, with the 
rank and pay of captain while so assigned; 
the detective sergeants in command of the 
automobile and bicycle squad, the check and 
fraud squad, and the narcotic squad with the 
rank and pay of lieutenant while so assigned; 
the detective sergeant assigned as adminis- 
trative assistant to the chief of detectives 
with the rank and pay of lieutenant while so 
assigned; the present acting sergeant in 
charge of police automobiles with the rank 
and pay of sergeant; the present sergeant in 
charge of the police radio station with the 
rank and pay of lieutenant; the present ser- 
geant in charge of purchasing and accounts 
with the rank and pay of lieutenant; the 
lieutenant assigned as harbor master with 
the rank and pay of captain; technicians 
with basic salary increase of not to exceed 
$361 per annum each; not to exceed one 
detective in the salary grade of captain; pro- 
bational detectives with basic salary increase 
of $181 per annum each; compensation of 
civilian trial board members at rates to be 
fixed by the Commissioners; allowances for 
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privately owned automobiles used by inspec- 
tors in the performance of official duties at 
$480 per annum for each automobile; meals 
for prisoners; rewards for fugitives; medals of 
award; photographs; rental and maintenance 
of teletype system; travel expenses incurred 
in prevention and detection of crime; ex- 
penses of attendance, without loss of pay or 
time, at specialized police training classes 
and pistol matches, including tuition and 
entrance fees; expenses of the police training 
school, including travel expenses of visiting 
lecturers or experts in criminology; expenses 
of traffic school; police equipment and re- 
Pairs to same; insignia of office, uniforms, 
and other official equipment, including clean- 
ing, alteration, and repair of articles trans- 
ferred from one individual to another, or 
damaged in the performance of duty; pur- 
chase of passenger motor vehicles; expenses 
of harbor patrol; and the maintenance of a 
suitable place for the reception and deten- 
tion of girls and women over 17 years of age, 
arrested by the police on charge of offense 
against any laws in force in the District of 
Columbia, or held as witnesses or held pend- 
ing final investigation of examination, or 
otherwise, $9,750,000, of which amount $1,- 
280,000 shall be payable from the highway 
fund and $25,000 shall be exclusively avail- 
able for expenditure by the Superintendent 
of Police for prevention and detection of 
crime, under his certificate, approved by the 
Commissioners and every such certificate 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
sum therein expressed to have been expended. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BatLEy: On 
page 13, line 10, strike out “purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment in an effort to 


call the attention of the House to a con- 
dition existing in the administration of 
the Metropolitan Police Department. 
My conception of a group assigned to 
law enforcement, particularly the ad- 
ministration for the prevention of crime, 
is that it should be a group whose major 
objective is the prevention of crime. 
That is not true in Washington, D. C. 
They always get there in their squad car 
after the crime has been committed. I 
would like to see the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., return to the system that they 
once had here, a system you will find in 
use in most of the cities of the country, 
of assigning their policemen to beats, 
where the policemen become acquainted 
with the residents of the community and 
learn to know the people and actually 
prevent crime before it happens. If you 
walk around the streets of the Capital 
City you seldom ever see a policeman 
walking a beat. You will always see one 
or two in the squad car, and they will 
make routine checks and always aim to 
get there after the crime has been com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Chairman, right at the present” 
time the Police Department of the city 
of Washington is not in very good repute. 
I just do not understand the system of 
administration that will allow some of 
the things to happen in the Capital City 
of our Nation that have been permitted 
to happen, and I am speaking in refer- 
ence to the dope traffic and in reference 
to the numbers racket and all of the oth- 
er things that have happened in this 
city. I just cannot understand why our 
chief of police and our administrative 
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amount. How could they have raised 
the money if the committee had not cut 
$5,387,000 out of the proposed appro- 
priation? How could they have raised 
the extra $5,387,000 if they cannot ab- 
sorb a cut of $2,400,000? That just does 
not make sense to a fellow that under- 
stands country arithmetic, straight add- 
ing and subtracting. If there is not 
money enough in sight to meet the 
budget of the District of Columbia, it 
has to be raised by taxation by the com- 
mission. The law provides that, and it 
does not make any difference. 

On top of that, the District of Colum- 
bia has a tax rate of about $2 per $100, 
$20 per $1,000. My home town pays $42 
to $45 per thousand. I do not believe 
there are very many towns that do not 
pay $30, and there are a lot of them that 
pay more than the $42 to $45 that my 
town pays. 

They talk about the tremendous 
amount of Federal buildings and assets 
that are exempt. I have a State prison 
in the middle of my town, and a lot of 
other public buildings. The amount of 
exempt property there is just as much 
in proportion to the taxable property as 
it is here. There is no sense to the rest 
of the country, your taxpayers and mine, 
paying the expenses of running the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the District of Co- 
lumbia having a tax bill that is half what 
our people have to pay. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I might point out 
that the tax rate in my home town is 
just a few cents over $7.50 per $100, and 
we have only $200 exemption. On the 
same assessment here in the District of 
Columbia as compared to home I pay $4 
here and at home it is $64. 

Mr. TABER. That is a fair illustra- 
tion of what the picture is throughout 
the country. It is time that we adopt 
amendments like this and keep on saving 
money, so that we can help balance the 
budget. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that all time on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mir. 
SMITH], 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am always happy to hear my 
good friend from New York [Mr. Taser] 
speak for economy and reduction in ap- 
propriations, and pretty generally I «o 
along with what he says about them be- 
cause I think we are appropriating too 
much money in most of these bills. 
Here in the District of Columbia you 
have a special case because this is the 
seat of the Government, and in this seat 
of Government the District of Columbia 
attends to many, many functions of the 
Federal Government—policing all pub- 
lic occasions, and all of these public 
buildings here, which if they were as- 
sessed and put on the tax rolls, would 
result in a tremendous revenue. They 
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are all free of taxation, but they have to 
be serviced. They have to be given fire 
protection and police protection, and 
every protection that a city of this kind 
gives. The reason why the Federal 
Government contributes to the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia is to 
compensate for that situation. Some cf 
you have been here long enough to re- 
member what the formula was originally. 
About 20 years ago, the formula was 
50-50, the Government paid 50 percent 
of the cost of running the District, and 
the District taxpayers paid 50 percent. 
This has gradually been reduced and 
reduced, until the Congress itself just a 
few years ago in order to establish a legal 
formula, and to fix a just compensation, 
fixed this appropriation as it is proposed 
in this bill. Thatis thelaw. What this 
amendment is seeking to do here this 
morning is to change the law by a re- 
duction of the appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I cannot 
yield to my good friend at this time. I 
would just like to finish what I have to 
Say. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Ican see the 
facetious smile on the face of my good 
friend. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I assure 
the gentleman I have a serious question 
to ask him. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am serious 
abcut this, and I do not have very much 
time to talk aboutit. But this is merely 
a matter cf carrying out the law, which 
the Congress enacted in the past 5 years. 
I do hope this committee will stand by 
the previous action of the Congress, and 
not cut the amount of the just allotment 
made to support the District of Colum- 
bia; and not seek by this method to 
amend existing law. 

Now, I will be glad to yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I hope he 
sees the justice of this proposition. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I pos- 
sibly see it, but I note with a good deal 
of interest what the gentleman says 
about the tax-free property that the Fed- 
eral Government has in the District of 
Columbia. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman how much the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia in connection with the enor- 
mous amount of property in the State 
of Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The Federal 
Government does not contribute any- 
thing to the commonwealth of Virginia 
or to any other State in the United 
States, but they ought to be contribut- 
ing. The remedy for that is for the 
Congress to make a survey of the amount 
of surplus property that the Federal 
Government owns all over the United 
States, and make them put it back into 
private ownership. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 


I yield. 
Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that this 
contribution has been a matter of con- 
troversy for many years, and it has been 
considered by the legislative committee, 
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and the legislative committee has fixed 
a-‘maximum of $12,000,000 as a fair con- 
tribution to the District? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, but it is 
not a maximum—it is a contribution 
fixed by law, by the Congress, as the 
amount that the Federal Government 
owed to the District of Columbia to pay 
its portion for the services rendered. 

Mr. GARY. If we cut this amount, we 
would be in effect legislating on the sub- 
ject, is that not so? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Exactly so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Furcoto]. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
think all of us want to try to achieve 
whatever economy we can. In most 
cases there is only one issue. The issue 
is: Is this going to save money? There 
is not any collateral or other issue in- 
volved. 

But I do not believe that is the situa- 
tion today on this particular amendment. 
It seems to me that today there are 
two things we have to consider. I men- 
tion it because ordinarily in the usual 
appropriation bill it is not necessary to 
consider whether there is anything else 
to take into account except “Will this 
economize?” But there is something 
else to be considered today—something 
that is much deeper than economy. 
There is the issue of honor and prin- 
ciple here. 

Let me give you one or two illustra- 
tions of what I mean. In the District 
of Columbia the Federal Government has 
used in water in 1 year over $1,2377300. 
That was in fiscal 1951. That is the 
bill that is owed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the District of Columbia and 
nobody questions it. That is admitted. 

But does the Federal Government pay 
it? No; we do not. Sitting in this 
Congress we say we are going to pay 
$1,090,000 and that is all. That is the 
attitude of the Government of the United 
States. And there is nothing the Dis- 
trict can do abcut it. 

In this body we say to the District of 
Columbia, “We are going to take your 
water. We owe you over a million dol- 
lars for it but we are going to pay you 
only a million dollars. 

By the law of Congress, we have told 
the United States Government to take 
that attitude. There is a matter of 
honor and principle involved here that 
is of paramount importance. 

There has been some talk of what the 
District of Columbia wants or does not 
want. Whether the District of Colum- 
bia wants it or not, when the Govern- 
ment of the United States makes use 
of certain property of this District, takes 
its water and its land, we have a duty 
to pay for it, whether they want to 
receive the money or not. 

It does not make any difference what 
the District tax rate may be, whether 
it be high or low. It does not matter 
if the District be rich or poor. It does 
not matter whether the District needs 
itornot. Itiswhat weowe. If youowe 
money to a poor man or a rich man, the 
question of whether you pay it is whether 
you owe it, not whether he is wealthy or 
not. That is the situation here. The 
only thing that matters is that we cwe 
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it and we should pay it, even if we have 
the power to cheat the District out of it. 

We talk a great deal about corruption 
in government, but basically the reason 
for corruption in government goes right 
to this issue here. If we do not pay the 
District a fair and just sum for the water, 
the property, the services and so on that 
we take from the District, then the Gov- 
ernment itself is corrupt and dishonest. 

The District is the Nation’s stepchild. 
Voteless, without representation, taking 
its property is like hitting a child who 
is handcuffed. Oh, you can vote for 
this economy measure. Nobody will 
throw you out of Congress for doing it. 
You will not make a vote against you 
for doing it. But that is not the test. 

The test is, Are you going to take it 
away from the District of Columbia sim- 
ply because there is no one here to speak 
for the District of Columbia? Simply 
because nobody can raise their voice 
against it? You know that if this were 
a matter of taking money from any one 
of our districts there would be a hun- 
dred men on the floor fighting for their 
districts. But who is there to fight for 
the District of Columbia? There is not 
a soul. 

Let us give the District a fair break 
on this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very much opposed to this 
amendment. I signed the committee 
report. We went into all the details of 
the financing of the District of Colum- 
bia very carefully. We trimmed them 
as close to the bone as possible and allow 
the government to carry on. Any cut 
made in the District budget is going to 
deprive us of adequate hospital facili- 
ties, police officers, school facilities, all 
services so essential to the government 
of a municipality. 

The gentleman from New York re- 
marked that he had a Federal prison in 
his town. I am happy to report that 
we do not have a Federal prison in my 
town. We have not tried to steal for or 
from our Federal Government and we 
have no need for a Federal prison in my 
town. We do not propose to steal from 
the District of Columbia funds to which 
it is duly entitled. We are given the 
services of the various departments of 
the District of Columbia government 
and we certainly do owe them the $12,- 
000,000 which is authorized by law. 

I am opposed to this amendment and 
I urge the committee to vote down the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The* gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Bates] is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes to conclude the de- 
bate. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think enough has been said about 
this amendment to let the committee 
know just what is at issue. I regret very 
much that the gentleman from New 
York has seen fit to offer it. To me it 
is a rather niggardly sort of way to 
treat the people here, inasmuch as we 
have passed legislation that gives them 
the right to expect this, even though 
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they do not get the $12,000,000 which has 
been authorized by legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What has precluded the 
payment of this water bill about which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
spoke? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. By legisla- 
tion a few years ago this Congress fixed 
the water fund at $1,000,000. This year 
had we been paying by meter readings 
we would have paid the District of Co- 
lumbia $1,237,000; in other words, they 
are giving us practically a quarter of a 
million dollars in water now because of 
legislation this Congress passed. 

Mr. GROSS. But the fact is that the 
adoption of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York will in no 
way alter that case. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. It will not 
alter that, but if you take $250,000 from 
this and $2,400,000 from the general 
fund, do you not think that is being a 
little rough on them? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not see how this 
amendment offered to the general fund 
can cut the water fund. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. It does not; 
it applies to the general fund. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I say; this 
amendment in no way affects the water 
bill. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. There is no 
contention of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABeEr]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Fwurco.o) 
there were—ayes 41, noes 48. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. TaBeR and Mr. 
Bates of Kentucky. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
58, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

METROPOLITAN POLICE 

For expenses necessary for the Metropoli- 
tan Police, including pay and allowances; one 
inspector who shall be property clerk; the 
lieutenants in command of the homicide 
squad, robbery squad, general assignment 
squad, special investigation squad, with the 
rank and pay of captain while so assigned; 
the detective sergeants in command of the 
automobile and bicycle squad, the check and 
fraud squad, and the narcotic squad with the 
rank and pay of lieutenant while so assigned; 
the detective sergeant assigned as adminis- 
trative assistant to the chief of detectives 
with the rank and pay of lieutenant while so 
assigned; the present acting sergeant in 
charge of police automobiles with the rank 
and pay of sergeant; the present sergeant in 
charge of the police radio station with the 
rank and pay of lieutenant; the present ser- 
geant in charge of purchasing and accounts 
with the rank and pay of lieutenant; the 
lieutenant assigned as harbor master with 
the rank and pay of captain; technicians 
with basic salary increase of not to exceed 
$361 per annum each; not to exceed one 
detective in the salary grade of captain; pro- 
bational detectives with basic salary increase 
of $181 per annum each; compensation of 
civilian trial board members at rates to be 
fixed by the Commissioners; allowances for 
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privately owned automobiles used by inspec- 
tors in the performance of official duties at 
$480 per annum for each automobile; meals 
for prisoners; rewards for fugitives; medals of 
award; photographs; rental and maintenance 
of teletype system; travel expenses incurred 
in prevention and detection of crime; ex- 
penses of attendance, without loss of pay or 
time, at specialized police training classes 
and pistol matches, including tuition and 
entrance fees; expenses of the police training 
school, including travel expenses of visiting 
lecturers or experts in criminology; expenses 
of traffic school; police equipment and re- 
pairs to same; insignia of office, uniforms, 
and other official equipment, including clean- 
ing, alteration, and repair of articles trans- 
ferred from one individual to another, or 
damaged in the performance of duty; pur- 
chase of passenger motor vehicles; expenses 
of harbor patrol; and the maintenance of a 
suitable place for the reception and deten- 
tion of girls and women over 17 years of age, 
arrested by the police on charge of offense 
against any laws in force in the District of 
Columbia, or held as witnesses or held pend- 
ing final investigation of examination, or 
otherwise, $9,750,000, of which amount 81,- 
280,000 shall be payable from the highway 
fund and $25,000 shall be exclusively avail- 
able for expenditure by the Superintendent 
of Police for prevention and detection of 
crime, under his certificate, approved by the 
Commissioners and every such certificate 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
sum therein expressed to have been expended. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Battey: On 


page 13, line 10, strike out “purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment in an effort to 
call the attention of the House to a con- 
dition existing in the administration of 
the Metropolitan Police Department. 
My conception of a group assigned to 
law enforcement, particularly the ad- 
ministration for the prevention of crime, 
is that it should be a group whose major 
objective is the prevention of crime. 
That is ‘not true in Washington, D. C. 
They always get there in their squad car 
after the crime has been committed. I 
would like to see the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., return to the system that they 
once had here, a system you will find in 
use in most of the cities of the country, 
of assigning their policemen to beats, 
where the policemen become acquainted 
with the residents of the community and 
learn to know the people and actually 
prevent crime before it happens. If you 
walk around the streets of the Capital 
City you seldom ever see a policeman 
walking a beat. You will always see one 
or two in the squad car, and they will 
make routine checks and always aim to 
get there after the crime has been com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Chairman, right at the present 
time the Police Department of the city 
of Washington is not in very good repute. 
I just do not understand the system of 
administration that will allow some of 
the things to happen in the Capital City 
of our Nation that have been permitted 
to happen, and I am speaking in refer- 
ence to the dope traffic and in reference 
to the numbers racket and all of the oth- 
er things that have happened in this 
city. I just cannot understand why our 
chief of police and our administrative 
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officers in the Police Department have to 
own fine, big homes in Virginia and ride 
around in fine, big Cadillacs and other 
types of cars. They are under suspicion, 
and I think rightly so. 

Mr. Chairman, I am offering this 
amendment to prevent the purchase of 
any more squad cars or passenger cars 
out of any of these appropriations in the 
hope that, if you do not give them money 
to buy cars, they will put the policemen 
back on the beat where they belong. I 
sincerely hope that the members of this 
committee will give serious consideration 
to striking out their authority to pur- 
chase passenger motor vehicles. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

' Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from West Virginia will withdraw his 
amendment. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. BarLEy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word and 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. I do so because the 
chairman of the subcommittee and my- 
self had an agreement that we would 
not, on this appropriation bill, permit 
remarks to be made out of order. The 
Members are here to hear debate on the 
appropriation bill and not to listen to 
remarks that we may not be interested 
in 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to speak about the action of 
this committee with respect to appro- 
priations, particularly a sort of blind 
desire to reduce appropriations some- 
times. It seems that when anybody of- 
fers an amendment, whether it is meri- 
torious or not, those in favor of drastic 
economy support it without giving any 
thought to whether it is meritorious or 
not. 

Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Chairman, 
at the very moment when this commit- 
tee, sitting here in all seriousness, cut 
$816,800 from the appropriation—— 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit the gentleman is not in order. He 
is speaking about an appropriation bill 
that was up yesterday. Therefore I de- 
mand the regular order and object to 
any further abuse of the rules of this 
House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I submit I am 
speaking in order, because I want to call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House that they should be very par- 
ticular to see that any amendment pre- 
sented today is a meritorious amend- 
ment. Ican refer to past experience. I 
submit I am in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in 
sympathy with the gentleman, but the 
gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I am calling the attention of the Com- 
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mittee to the experiences we have had 
in the past with respect to cutting ap- 
propriations. We cut appropriations on 
several items yesterday. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I insist upon my point of order. 
I hope I will not have to insist further. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am speaking 
in order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The gentle- 
man is speaking about having cut ap- 
propriations. He is not speaking about 
the bill or the title of the bill. I object 
to any further procedure out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentle- 
man permit the Chair to make a state- 
ment? 

The Chair thinks that while the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has a point, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is speak- 
ing in order. The gentleman will pro- 


ceed. 
Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the 
Chairman. 


At the very moment when we were vot- 
ing on an appropriation to cut the Bu- 
reau of Mines $816,800, there was in 
Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, is there anything in this bill about 
the Bureau of Mines? If there is, I would 
like the Chairman to point it out to me. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is only delaying the proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to state that the point raised by the 
gentleman from Indiana is well taken. 
There is nothing in the bill having to 
do with the Bureau of Mines. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are now on the Police Depart- 
ment, and I must insist that the gentle- 
man talk about the part of the bill we 
are now considering. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I want again to call the attention of the 
members of this Committee this after- 
noon to the fact that perhaps we do not 
give enough consideration in this body 
when amendments are offered cutting 
down appropriations, amounts for pur- 
poses which were given very serious con- 
sideration by the Committee on Appro- 
priations originally, that are fair in every 
respect, and that have their justifica- 
tion printed in the hearings; and which 
recommendations this Committee should 
follow and not indiscriminately disre- 
gard the well-thought-out, well-consid- 
ered action of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
it is my purpose to get some time this 
afternoon, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, that after other special 
orders I may discuss a very serious mine 
disaster that occurred yesterday when we 
were voting to cut the Bureau of Mines. 
That is what I want to talk about. 

The C . That request will 
have to be made in the House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will talk about 
it later on, if I cannot talk about it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
i NaTIONAL CAPITAL PaRKS 

For expenses necessary for the National 
Capital Parks, including maintenance, care, 
and improvement of public parks, grounds, 
fountains, and reservations, propagating gar- 
dens and greenhouses, and the tourists’ camp 
on its present site in East Potomac Park 
under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service; placing and maintaining portions of 
the parks in condition for outdoor sports, 
erection of stands, furnishing and placing of 
chairs, and services incident thereto in con- 
nection with national, patriotic, civic, and 
recreational functions held in the parks, in- 
cluding the President’s Cup Regatta, and ex- 
penses incident to the conducting of band 
concerts in the parks; such expenses to in- 
clude pay and allowances of the United States 
Park Police force; per diem employees at rates 
of pay approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, not exceeding current rates of pay for 
similar employment in the District of Colum- 
bia; uniforming and equipping the United 
States Park Police force; the purchase, issue, 
operation, maintenance, repair, exchange, 
and storage of revolvers, uniforms, ammuni- 
tion, and radio equipment and the rental of 
teletype service; and the purchase of passen- 
ger motor vehicles, bicycles, motorcycles, and 
self-propelled machinery; the hire of draft 
animals with or without drivers at local rates 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior; 
the purchase and maintenance of draft ani- 
mals, harness, and wagons; $1,975,000, of 
which $25,000 shall be payable from the high- 
way fund: Provided, That not to exceed $10,- 
000 of the amount herein appropriated may 
be expended for the erection of minor auxil- 
jary structures: Provided further, That funds 
appropriated under or transferred to this 
head for services rendered by the National 
Park Service shall be expended by expendi- 
ture warrant as an advance to said service 
and shall be credited as a repayment and 
maintained in a special account. The 
amounts so advanced will be available for 
the objects specified herein or in the ap- 
propriation from which such funds are trans- 
ferred, any unexpended balance to be re- 
turned to the appropriation concerned not 
later than two full fiscal years after the close 
of the current fiscal year. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Clerk is just read- 
ing on page 39 the item with regard to 
National Capital Parks. I notice there 
is provided for expenses necessary for 
the National Capital Parks, including 
maintenance, care and improvement. of 
the grounds, fountains and reservations 
and greenhouses, and so forth, including 
the furnishing of bicycles and motor- 
cycles and so forth, $1,975,000. Now 
that is quite a sum to make things pleas- 
urable. I wonder if we are going to 
spend $1,975,000 in the District of Co- 
lumbia for pleasure purposes, why $816,- 
800 should be cut from the Bureau of 
Mines, part of which sum was to be used 
for the protection of the lives of miners. 
Yesterday, five miners were trapped in 
a mine in Forrestville, Pa., because the 
mine was not properly maintained in 
that the owners did not take proper pre- 
cautions to prevent flooding; and the 
water rushed in and these five miners 
were trapped in the mines just like rats 
in a trap and drowned. On the very 
day that we were voting to cut the Bu- 
reau of Mines $816,800, those five men 
lost their lives because of neglect. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. And here we are 
today, Mr. Chairman, appropriating 
$1,975,000 for the District of Columbia 
so the people can have pleasure and 
enjoy themselves in parks. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Indiana wish to make a point 
of order? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to pursue my point of order, 
I want to ask the Chair just how much 
longer we are going to have to tolerate 
such a flagrant violation of the rules of 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must 
inform the gentleman from Indiana that 
is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. It isa point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. I propound it 
as a point of order against the gentleman 
speaking out of order. This is about the 
fifth time this afternoon that I have 
made a similar point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that in the opinion of the Chair, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania on this 
last occasion was not speaking out of 
order. There is now nothing before the 
committee to which a point of order can 
be raised. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. Appropriations in this act shall be 
available for personal services including un< 
der the executive office the budget officer in 
GS-16 and, when authorized by the Com- 
missioners or by the purchasing officer and 
the auditor, acting for the Commissioners, 
printing and binding may be performed by 
the District of Columbia Division of Print- 
ing and Publications without reference to 
fiscal-year limitations. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language in 
lines 18 and 19 on page 45, as follows: 
“including under the executive office the 
budget officer in GS-16 and,” that it is 
legislation upon an appropriation bill 
and provides for paying a higher salary 
than the law under which the District of 
Columbia operates allows. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Bates] wish to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. We con- 
cede the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
concedes the point of order. The point 
of order is sustained. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7216) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the rev- 
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enues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes, directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TaBER moves to recommit the bill H. R. 
7216 to the Committee on Appropriations 
with instructions to report the same back 
forthwith, with the following amendment: 
Page 2, line 4, strike out “$11,000,000” and 
insert ‘‘$8,600,000.” 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 37, noes 60. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and I make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors. The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 162, nays 143, not voting 127, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—162 

Aandahl Byrnes Hall, 
Abbitt Case Edwin Arthur 
Allen, Il, Chenoweth Halleck 
Allen, La. Clevenger Harden 
Andersen, Cole, Kans, Harrison, Va. 

H. Carl Cole, N. Y. Heselton 
Anderson, Calif.Colmer Hess 
Andresen, Cooper Hill 

August H, Cotton Hillings 
Angell Crawford Hoeven 
Armstrong Crumpacker Hoffman, Mich, 
Ayres Cunningham Holmes 
Bakewell Curtis, Mo. Hope 
Barden Curtis, Nebr. Howell 
Baring Davis, Wis. Hull 
Bates, Mass. Denton Hunter 
Beamer D’Ewart Jackson, Wash, 
Belcher Dolliver Jenison 
Bender Dondero Jenkins 
Bennett, Fla. Doughton Jensen 
Bennett, Mich, Eaton Johnson 
Berry Elston Jones, 
Blackney Engle Hamilton C, 
Boggs, Del. Evins Jones, 
Bonner Fisher Woodrow W. 
Bramblett Ford Kean 
Bray Frazier Kearney 
Brooks Gathings Keating 
Brown, Ohio George Kersten, Wis. 
Budge Golden Lantaff 
Burleson Goodwin LeCompte 
Busbey Gore Lovre 
Butler Gross McCulloch 
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Stanley 

Taber 

Thomas 

Thompson, 
Mich. 

Thompson, Tex. 

Van Pelt 

Vorys 

Vursell 

Werdel 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wigglesworth 

Williams, Miss. 

Williams, N. Y. 

Willis 

Wilson, Tex, 

Withrow 

Wolcott 

Wolverton 

Wood, Idaho 

Woodruff 


. 


Mumma 
O’Brien, Mich, 
O’Hara 
O'Neill 
O’Toole 
Passman 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Preston 
Price 

Priest 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Ramsay 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Saylor 

Short 
Sieminski 
Simpson, Il, 
Smith, Va. 


Staggers 
Steed 


Stigler 
Tackett 
Talle 
Teague 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Wheeler 
Wickersham 
Wier 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Yates 
Zablocki 


Harrison, Wyo. 
Hart 


Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Herlong 
Herter 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Holifield 
Horan 
Javits 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, Mo, 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
King, Pa. 
Klein 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lucas 
McIntire 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
Martin, Mass, 


McDonough Rankin 
McGregor Redden 
McMullen Rees, Kans. 
McVey Regan 
Mack, Wash. Riehlman 
Mahon Rogers, Fla. 
Martin, Iowa Rogers, Mass, 
Mason Rogers, Tex. 
Meader Ross 
Merrow Sadlak 
Miller, Md. Schenck 
Miller, N. ¥. Schwabe 
Moulder Scott, 
Murray, Tenn, Hugh D., Jr. 
Nicholson Scrivner 
Norrell Scudder 
Osmers Secrest 
Ostertag Seely-Brown 
Patman Shafer 
Phillips Sikes 
Poage Smith, Kans. 
Polk Smith, Miss, 
Potter Smith, Wis. 
Radwan Springer 
NAYS—143 
Abernethy Grant 
Addonizio Green 
Albert Gregory 
Allen, Calif. Hagen 
Andrews Hardy 
Aspinall Harris 
Bates, Ky. Harvey 
Beckworth Havenner 
Bishop Heffernan 
Blatnik Heller 
Bolling Hinshaw 
Bolton Ikard 
Bosone Irving 
Brehm Jackson, Calif, 
Brown, Ga. James 
Bryson Jarman 
Burdick Judd 
Burnside Karsten, Mo. 
Bush Kearns 
Camp Kee 
Cannon Kelley, Pa. 
Carnahan Kelly, N. Y. 
Carrigg Kerr 
Chatham Kilday 
Chelf King, Calif. 
Cooley Kirwan 
Crosser Kluczynski 
Davis, Ga. Lane 
Dawson Lanham 
Deane Lesinski 
DeGraffenried Lind 
Dempsey Lyle 
Denny McCarthy 
Devereux McConnell 
Dorn McCormack 
Durham McGrath 
Eberharter McGuire 
Elliott Machrowicz 
Feighan Mack, Ill, 
Fenton Madden 
Fernandez Magee 
Forand Mansfield 
Forrester Marshall 
Fugate Mills 
Furcolo Mitchell 
Gary Morris 
Gordon Morrison 
Graham Multer 
NOT VOTING—127 
Adair Coudert 
Anfuso Cox 
Arends Dague 
Auchincloss Davis, Tenn. 
Bailey Delaney 
Baker Dingell 
Barrett Dollinger 
Battle Donohue 
Beall Donovan 
Bentsen Doyle 
Betts Ellsworth 
Boggs, La. Fallon 
Bow Fine 
Boykin Flood 
Brownson Fogarty 
Buchanan Pulton 
Buckley Gamble 
Buffett Garmatz 
Burton Gavin 
Canfield Granahan 
Carlyle Granger 
Celler Greenwood 
Chiperfield Gwinn 
Chudoff Hale 
Church Hall, 
Clemente Leonard W. 
Combs Hand 
Corbett 


Harrison, Nebr. Miller, Calif. 
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Miller, Nebr. 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morton 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Wis. 
Nelson 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Ill, 
O’Konski 
Patten 
Patterson 
Poulson 
Powell 


Sheppard 
Simpson, P> 
Sittler 
Spence 
Stockman 
Sutton 
Taylor 
Vail 

Velde 
Weichel 
Welch 
Widnall 
Wood, Ga. 
Yorty 


Prouty 
Reams 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. ¥. 
Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Roosevelt 

St. George 
Sasscer 
Scott, Hardie 
Sheehan 
Shelley 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Boykin. 

Mr. Arends with Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Canfield with Mr. Bentsen. 

Mr. Hand with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois with Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Widnall with Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Brownson with Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Adair with Mr. Miller of California. 

Mr. Beall with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. Buffett with Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Betts with Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Bow with Mr. Granger. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Garmatz. 

Mrs. Church with Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Gamble with Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Kilburn with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Jonas with Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Latham with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Hedrick. 

Mr. Fulton with Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Corbett with Mr. Ribicoff. 

Mr. Coudert with Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Dague with Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Horan with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Vail with Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Velde with Mr. Dollinger. 

Mr. Ellsworth with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Gwinn with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Poulson with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Norblad with Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Harrison of Nebraska with Mrs, 
Buchanan. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Jones 
of Missouri. 


Mr. WeErRDEL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to the instructions of the 
House on the motion to recommit, I re- 
port back the bill (H. R. 7216) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activ- 
ities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Ken-« 
tucky: On page 2, line 4, strike out “$11,- 
a, and insert in lieu thereof “$8,600,- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AA PT 


INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
OFFENSIVE BOOKS, RADIO AND TV 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 520, Rept. No. 1668) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 15 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, 4 from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
4 from the Committee on the Judiciary, 4 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and 3 from the membership of the 
House without reference to any committee. 
Not more than nine members of the select 
committee shall be of the same political 
party. The Speaker shall designate as chair- 
man of the select committee one of the 
members so appointed. Any vacancy occur- 
ring in the membership of the select com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The select committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study (1) to determine the 
extent to which the radio and television pro- 
grams currently available to the people of 
the United States contain immoral or other- 
wise offensive matter or place improper em- 
phasis on crime; violence, and corruption; 
(2) to determine the extent to which books 
(particularly the so-called pocket-size book) 
containing immoral or otherwise offensive 
matter, or placing improper emphasis on 
crime, violence, and corruption, are being 
made available to the people of the United 
States through the United States mails and 
otherwise; and (3) to determine the ade- 
quacy of existing law to eliminate offensive 
and undesirable radio and television pro- 
grams and promote higher standards for such 
programs and to prevent the publication and 
distribution of books containing immoral, 
offensive, and other undesirable matter. 

The select committee shall report to the 
House (or to the Clerk of the House if the 
House is not in session) as soon as practi- 
cable during the present Congress the results 
of its investigation and study, together with 
such recommendations, including recom- 
mendations for legislation, as it deems ad 
visable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the select committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof authorized by the select com- 
mittee to hold hearings, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times within the District of Columbia, to 
hold such hearings, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, and to utilize such 
employees and facilities of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the select 
committee or any member of the select com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT 
AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. SABATH, in behalf of Mr. MappEn, 
from the Committee on Rules, reported 
the following privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 591, Rept. No. 1669) which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1203) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
tne House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
cut intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


REPORTING OF GENERAL APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 545, Rept. 
No. 1670) which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That rule XXI of the Rules of 


the House of Representatives is amended by 
inserting after paragraph 2 the following: 


“2a. No general appropriation bill shall be 
considered in the House unless, prior to the 
consideration of such bill, printed committee 
hearings and reports on such bill have been 
available to the Members for at least seven 
calendar days.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I obtained unanimous consent to 
place a certain article in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I have a report from the 
Public Printer stating that it will make 
approximately two and a half pages at 
a cost of $210. Notwithstanding the ad- 
ditional cost, I ask unanimous consent 
that the insertion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 5 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
5 minutes, following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
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1 minute to inquire about the program 
for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday is 
Consent Calendar. There will be five 
bills under suspension. S. 1415, which 
amends the War Claims Act of 1948. 
This bill includes H. R. 5385 and H. R. 
3719, both of which have been reported 
out of committee and incorporated in 
one bill. They are related to one 
another. Under suspension the Senate 
bill will be brought up and there will be 
a@ motion to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and substitute the pro- 
visions of H. R. 5385 and H. R. 3719, with 
a few minor amendments. 

I ask my friend the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BeckwortuH] if that is cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to be sure 
I state it correctly, for I do not want to 
find myself in the position of making a 
statement and afterward to find that 
unintentionally I have said something 
that was not substantially correct. 

There is also H. R. 6661, to amend the 
Foreigr Service Building Act of 1926. 

H. R. 6909, relating to purchasing 
authority in the Federal Reserve Act. 

House Joint Resolution 403, relating 
to the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, if this bill does not pass by 
unanimous consent when the Consent 
Calendar is called. 

Then there will be S. 2549, making 
special quota immigration visas avail- 
able for certain alien sheepherders, 
about 500 sheepherders, I understand. 

S. 1203, the omnibus judgeships bill, on 
which a rule has been reported out. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What does that bill 
provide? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not able to 
advise the gentleman. I think it pro- 
vides for some additional judgeships. I 
cannot state the number myself. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that the bill that pro- 
vides for 24 additional judges? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
says it does, then it must; I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. I am asking. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know, 
my dear friend; I am not withholding 
anything. I know it provides for addi- 
tional judges, but the number I cannot 
state. Iam not withholding anything; I 
want to be frank; I cannot state whether 
it is 10, a dozen, or 24. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called. ~ 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, appropriation bills: 
The civil functions bill; State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary bill; the 
legislative appropriation bill; the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill. 

That is a pretty stiff program, I realize, 
but there are those four appropriation 
bills that will be ready for consideration. 

If time is left for the consideration of 
further business there is on the program 
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H. R. 5678, the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Code; and 

H. R. 3098, relating to the jurisdiction 
of Federal courts. 

I must, however, make the usual res- 
ervation any further program will be 
announced later. 

Conference reports, of course, may be 
called up at any time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Has the gentle- 
man done anything about House Joint 
Resolution 532? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is that? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. To investigate 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When was that 
reported in? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my 
friend for calling it to my attention, but 
as far as today is concerned it is a case of 
“eyes that see not and ears that hear 
not;” I did not know that it had been 
reported. I think I have announced 
enough of a program for seven legisla- 
tive days. The gentleman would not ex- 
pect me to add it to the program for next 
week, would he? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. How about the 
following week? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I think there 
would be a little difficulty there too. 


Mr. Speaker, 


REEXAMINATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
TRACTS WITH INDIANS OF THE SIOUX 
TRIBE 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of S. 2408, to amend the 
act authorizing the negotiation and 
ratification of certain contracts with 
certain Indians of the Sioux Tribe in 
order to extend the time for negotiation 
and approval of such contracts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 5 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the ne- 
gotiation and ratification of separate settle- 
ment contracts with the Sioux Indians of 
Cheyenne River Reservation in South Da- 
kota and of Standing Rock Reservation in 
South Dakota and North Dakota for Indian 
lands and right acquired by the United States 
for the Oahe Dam and Reservoir, Missouri 
River development, and for other related 
purposes,” approved September 30, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1093), is amended by striking out 
“eighteen months” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “twenty-seven months.” 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morris: Page 2, 
line 2, strike out “27’’ and insert “238.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] is recognized 
for 5 minutes, 
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WAGE INCREASE IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr.BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week the gentleman from 
Minnesota’s Seventh District [Mr. H. 
CarL ANDERSEN] made some remarks on 
the floor—pace 2849, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—criticizing the recent recom- 
mendation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board for a 1744-cent wage increase and 
5 cents per hour for fringe benefits for 
workers in the steel industry. It was his 
thesis that such a wage increase is infla- 
tionary in effect, and that it may reverse 
the present and perhaps temporary drop 
in the wholesale price index. 

I have the highest personal regard 
and respect for my friend and colleague 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN] and in taking issue 
with him on this question, I am in no 
way questioning his sincerity nor his mo- 
tives. However, I do challenge his inter- 
pretation of the facts when he alleged 
that the WSB-approved wage increase is 
inflationary. 

Let us examine the facts of the case. 
The record shows that hourly wage rates 
for workers in the steel industry have in- 
creased by 61.7 percent since January 
1946. Such an increase seems rather 
substantial, but when one translates this 
increase into real wages, we find that due 
to the increased cost of living, this in- 
crease represents only 11.1 percent in 
real wages. 

But when we examine the economic 
position of the steel companies, we find 
an entirely different situation. Statis- 
tics show that the net profits of the steel 
companies after taxes, have increased 
from $248,200,000 in 1946 to $596,200,- 
000 in 195l1—an increase of 140 percent. 
Statistics show that the steel companies 
have on the average increased their divi- 
dend payments by 148 percent during 
this same period, and that stockholder 
gains in net worth have increased by 58 
percent. Finally, the record shows that 
the price of steel has increased by 80 
percent during this same period. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, profits, 
dividends, and steel prices have increased 
greatly since 1946—they have increased 
much faster ang percentagewise are 
greater than the wages paid by the in- 
dustry to its workers. It is therefore 
my contention that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] 
erred in his interpretation of the facts— 
the facts clearly show that a 1744-cent 
wage increase can easily be absorbed by 
the steel industry without any increase 
in the price of steel. Given a wage in- 
crease, and the present price of steel, 
the industry will still make more profits 
and pay more dividends than during the 
lush years of profits during and right 
after World War IL. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN] also makes a point 
of the economic position of the farmer, 
and suggests that the steelworkers 
should consider the below-parity prices 
of the farmer before asking for a wage 
increase. 

Let me remind my colleague that the 
steelworkers of my district have for sev- 
eral years been actively urging that Con- 
gress enact legislation to support farm 
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prices on all farm crops—perishable and 
nonperishable—at 100 percent of parity. 
I should also mention that the workers 
are the farmers’ best customers, and that 
the prosperity of one is dependent upon 
the prosperity of the other. 

Mr. Speaker, the criticism of the Wage 
Stabilization Board recommendation and 
the criticism of the steelworkers for ask- 
ing for a needed pay increase, is wholly 
uncalled for. There are some 30,000 
steelworkers right in my congressional 
district, and I want to say for the record 
that they are fine, hardworking, and pa- 
triotic Americans. They are the men 
who dig the iron ore from the ground— 
the iron ore that is the backbone of the 
entire American economy in peace and 
war. They performed unparalleled feats 
of production during the last war, and 
only last year fell short slightly of the 
all-time high in ore production—they 
would have set a new record had not 
the winter cut the mining season short. 
For the blood and sweat and labor which 
they have put forth in behalf of the Na- 
tion, they deserve the highest commen- 
dation. And the same can be said for 
president Philip Murray of the CIO who 
is a labor leader of high-level statesman- 
ship caliber, who has done so much to 
improve the working and living condi- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing men and women. 

I want to go on record as commend- 
ing the Wage Stabilization Board for rec< 
ommending a 1714-cent pay increase for 
the steelworkers—such a pay raise is 
reasonable and just—and it can be ab- 
sorbed by the companies without an in- 
crease in steel prices. I also want to 
go on record as favoring a new and im- 
proved price-support program for the 
farmers that will guarantee 100-percent 
parity for the people who till the soil. 
The worker and the farmer are the back- 
bone of America and they both deserve 
every consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to my col- 
league from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman will admit that the wages of the 
steelworkers have gone up 61 percent 
since 1946, though he maintains that 
means only an actual increase of about 
11 percent in dollars, according to pur- 
chasing power; I believe that was his 
statement. 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman knows also that the income of 
the farmers of the Nation reached its 
peak in 1947 and that now they are re- 
ceiving 30 percent less net income than 
they did in 1947 and, consequently, I 
am very fearful that the action of the 
Wage Stabilization Board will result in 
the beginning of another Nation-wide 
wage increase which will set off a spiral 
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of inflation, which will help nobody, par- 
ticularly the steelworkers. I will admit 
that the profits of the steel companies 
have been out of line, but I think that 
correction of that is through another 
avenue. I certainly feel that it would be 
wrong to commence a new wage-in- 
crease schedule all along the line 
through our entire economy, and that is 
what this increase in wages for the steel 
workers will do. It will make things 
worse. It will cheapen our dollar still 
more. That is my contention. I am 
glad the gentleman opened up this little 
discussion today, because I feel it is bas- 
ically important as far as our economy is 
concerned. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I share the gentle- 
man’s concern about the decline of the 
income of farmers. You know, we have 
supported the farmers in their fight for 
100 percent of parity. But the key point 
I have been making this afternoon is 
that the facts shows that this WSB-rec- 
ommended wage increase does not jus- 
tify a steel price increase, and the gen- 
tleman did admit that the increase in 
steel profits, dividends, and the cost of 
steel is way out of line. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct. He has supported 
100-percent parity for agriculture, as I 
have. May I point out to the gentleman, 
however, that the tractor for which I 
paid $2,100 4 years ago would cost me 
$2,900 today. It is getting so that the 
farmers of the Nation cannot afford to 
buy farm machinery any more. We all 
suffer when basic commodities, such as 
steel, rise too high in price, and I cannot 
see but what a wage increase will ulti- 
mately mean a price increase to the con- 
sumer of steel products. Through the 
action of the Wage Stabilization Board 
we are simply going to make this infla- 
tionary spiral a little bit worse for every- 
body in America. 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is where I con- 
tend the facts do not substantiate the 
gentleman’s concern. Steel profits, 
which I have quoted, the dividends and 
the price of steel have increased so much 
more than wages that I maintain a rea- 
sonable increase in the wages of the steel 
workers can easily be made without in- 
creasing the cost of steel one cent. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. DolI understand from 
the gentleman’s remarks that in con- 
sidering any in2rease in wages of the 
steel workers that you have a right to 
compare the profits of the concern and 
the dividends of the concern, and in that 
way base the increase of wages of that 
particular industry? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is right; and in 
this case the comparison shows that the 
1742-cent-an-hour increase is reason- 
able, and that it can be absorbed by the 
companies without an increase in steel 
prices. 

May I point out that testimony was 
given by both sides in New York in very 
tedious and detailed hearings on this 
matter. Then, after an enormous 
amount of work done over a period of 
weeks by the Wage Stabilization Board, 
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all six members representing the public 
membership on the Board voted with the 
labor representatives, that this wage in- 
crease was justified. 

I want this to go into the REcorRD, too: 
Whereas years ago we had nothing but 
a very bad relationship between the 
workers in the steel industry and man- 
agement in Minnesota—an atmosphere 
fraught with distrust, suspicion, and 
even enmity, we have today nothing but 
the most friendly relationship between 
management and labor based upon mu- 
tual respect for each other. The way 
they worked together in the last war, 
producing an unprecedented volume of 
tonnage of iron ore will bear me out. 
Also in the postwar period, for example, 
last year, the ore production fell short 
by a narrow margin of reaching the peak 
production of the war years. Both labor 
and management worked together to 
contribute the iron ore and steel which 
is so vitally needed in our economy, not 
only for our enormous peacetime needs 
but also the needs of our defense pro- 
gram. 

I am confident that through the Wage 
Stabilization Board steel, labor, and 
management can resolve their differ- 
ences through sound, positive labor- 
management procedures and in a demo- 
cratic manner, 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 





APPOINTMENT OF A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO THE VATI- 
CAN 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time to call the House’s at- 
tention to certain facts with regard to 
the proceedings had in the full House 
Committee on Appropriations this morn- 
ing. 

By direction of the full committee, I 
submitted to the House earlier this after- 
noon a privileged report for printing un- 
der the rule, which was accompanied by 
the bill now known as H. R. 7289, which 
would make appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and for the Federal Judiciary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 

Since I am chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling these appropriations 
and which held the hearings, the bill H. 
R. 7289, and the report heretofore men- 
tioned and now known as Report No. 1665 
bear my name. 

At the meeting of the full committee 
this morning by a small majority and 
over my objection and protest there was 
adopted a new section at page 19 of my 
bill, after line 20. This added section 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 111. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this title shall be used to pay the 
salaries or other expenses of maintaining any 
foreign service post or mission, exclusive of 
consular posts, in any state or country prior 
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to confirmation by the Senate of the appoint- 
ment of the first chief of mission or other 
diplomatic representative to that State or 
country. 


Mr. Speaker, this language is directly 
and solely aimed against the establish- 
ment of a small diplomatic mission at 
the Vatican. The proponents of such 
new section candidly admitted and Iam 
sure will affirm this. 

When this appropriation bill is reached 
for consideration before the House next 
week, I am going to offer an amendment 
to strike out this new added section. I 
intend, if it is at all possible parliamen- 
tarily to do so, that each and every Mem- 
ber of this House shall be put on record 
as to how he or she stands on this very 
important issue. I intend to fight with 
all my ability to defeat the amendment 
adopted in the full committee, and have 
it stricken from the bill. On this issue 
I intend to follow President Truman and 
men of the capacity, ability, intelligence, 
and standing of James C. Dunn, for 
many years our distinguished Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, who, from his experience in 
Rome, is more qualified to speak on this 
subject than any one man I have ever 
met; David K. E. Bruce, who was our able 
Ambassador to France; and many other 
distinguished Americans of similar 
standing and ability. I might point out 
that these gentlemen are not of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Furthermore, the 
primary question in this matter is, What 
is best for all of us as Americans and 
not as members of this faith or that? 

Mr. Speaker, I assure you that I shall 
do everything parliamentarily possible 
to bring this matter out in the open, and, 
although the bill making the annual ap- 
propriations for the coming fiscal year 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Federal judiciary 
bears my name, I want no part of the 
section added by the bare majority of the 
full committee this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 





WILLIAM OATIS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I saw today an article in the 
newspaper which reminds us that Wil- 
liam Oatis, whom we all know, is lan- 
guishing in a jail in Czechoslovakia. As 
you all remember, we passed a resolution 
which provided that trade should be 
stopped with Czechoslovakia. Unfortu- 
nately the resolution which I introduced, 
which would provide that, if William 
Oatis were not returned to the United 
States and were not freed, we would sever 
diplomatic relations, has not been passed. 
In spite of the resolution, which was 
passed, according to this newspaper 
story Czechoslovakia is sending many 
kinds of goods into this country, goods 
that interfere quite materially with the 
production in our own country. The 
Department of State is not enforcing our 
recommendations. William Oatis is just 
where he was then. No one, so far as I 
know, knows the exact physical condi- 
tion of William Oatis. We know what 
has happened to others who have been 


imprisoned in the countries that are 
dominated by the Russians, by the So- 
viets, and we can imagine his physical 
condition is not good, but very bad. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what is 
happening to us today that we do not 
seem to have more authority and that 
we are not respected more by other coun- 
tries. William Oatis did only his duty in 
reporting what was news. It seems that 
what happened to him was a great blow 
to freedom of the press as well as a very 
cruel, unjust, and outrageous thing 
which was done to one of our very finest 
citizens. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It was 
suggested that I inquire as to whether he 
was a member, or ever had been a mem- 
ber, of either the Armed Forces or the 
Department of State. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
cannot answer that, but in Czechoslo- 
vakia he certainly was performing a very 
patriotic duty as a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press in disseminating news. It 
is a very cruel thing that he should be 
imprisoned for simply giving out the 
news. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Has this 
matter been taken up with the United 
Nations? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ido 
not know whether it was taken up with 
the United Nations or not. My under- 
standing is that it was taken up with 
the United Nations, and I think the 
United Nations could easily act. But 
certainly we in the Congress can act, 
and it is our responsibility, and we could 
now pass the resolution which I intro- 
duced, which would provide that if Wil- 
liam Oatis were not released, we would 
sever diplomatic relations in a certain 
length of time. We have found that the 
nations of the world only respect us 
when we are strong. They do not re- 
spect us when we are weak. Go into 
past history. Go into the action of 
Japan and into Germany’s action, and 
into the actions of all the countries that 
we have not stood up to. When we do 
not stand up to them, they do not re- 
spect us. 





WAGE DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN NORTH 
AND SOUTH 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I earnestly hope that the De- 
partment of Labor will regulate wages in 
the South and have them conform with 
ours. 

I am speaking particularly of the tex- 
tile industry and the workers there who 
do work on a lower rate of pay. Textile 
workers are not organized in the South. 
They are apparently willing to do this 
work for lower pay. I would think they 
would pay higher wages there, because it 
does not cost them as much to manufac- 
ture. If we in New England were al- 
lowed to give the same pay—I under- 
stand the manufacturers do not want to 
pay the lower wages of the South—but if 
they did we could compete, or if the 
southern mills put up their wages, if they 


made the same type of goods and did the 
same work for the same pay as we in the 
North, we would get orders. Today we 
are not getting textile orders. My own 
city of Lowell, Mass., is considered a de- 
pressed area. We have lost four cotton 
textile industries to the South. They say 
that the South has more modern mills. 
I understand from a statement made by 
a New Bedford manufacturer the other 
day that more money has been spent 
proportionately to modernize the New 
England mills than has been spent in 
the South. The South has had many 
subsidies. I do not consider it to be a 
subsidy if we in New England were given 
a proportionate amount of work, accord- 
ing to the spindles that we have in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the lady 
may be allowed to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who represents a great textile city, 
New Bedford. It was his representa- 
tive who spoke of the fact that the costs 
of modernization were greater propor- 
tionately in New England than in the 
South. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I listened with a 
great deal of interest, but there is an- 
other phase of the thing, aside from the 
price that we pay in New England and 
what they pay in the South. Up North 
they will do only just so much work, 
Down South they are willing to work. 
That is one reason they can produce 
textiles cheaper than we can. They will 
allow them to use only so many looms 
per person in our mills, but down 
South they can take on two or three 
more. So that is another phase that lets 
the southerners creep in on what we 
should have done before, in my opinion. 
There are some mills in the North that 
have awakened to the situation, and they 
are still doing business at the same old 
stand, but if they are going to be run by 
a people outside the factories then we 
cannot expect to compete with the 
southerners who are willing to work. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
have gone into it very carefully. I have 
talked with a great many manufacturers. 
If the pay were the same we could com- 
pete with the South. We have very able 
and highly skilled workers, and because 
of our climate they can do more work. 

I am informed by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor that they found, after a 
survey, there are very many more viola- 
tions of the minimum-wage law in the 
South than there are in the North. 
These are clear violations of the law. 
Labor has not organized in the South. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 








COAL-MINE DISASTERS 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I will de- 
tain the House but a minute or two. I 
simply wish to bring to the attention 
of the House the fact that since the de- 
bate on yesterday afternoon about 4 
o’clock, during which debate I opposed 
an amendment to reduce a certain ap- 
propriation in the Bureau of Mines, an- 
other mine disaster has occurred. This 
time in my district. 

I stated during the debate yesterday 
that to reduce a particular item in the 
project would hamper the research work 
being done, trying to find out how much 
water enters the coal mines and how it 
can be prevented and how that situation 
could be cured. I stated at that time 
that I would dislike to come back to the 
House or have the report come to the 
House that there would be a disaster 
from impounded waters breaking in and 
drowning our miners like rates in a trap. 
Lo and behold, about 9 o’clock last night 
in my district that very thing happened. 
Water broke in and trapped five men 
and they are presumed at this time to 
have been drowned. We do not know 
for sure whether the men were able to 
climb to some higher point, but at least 
they are entombed at this particular mo- 
ment and, as I say, presumed to be dead. 
I regret to have to report that accident 
at such an early date after having spoken 
on the subject yesterday. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Yesterday and for 
many days before the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who has always been a 
leader in trying to protect the interests 
of the miners, foretold exactly what 
would happen. Let me say to the House 
that I have been sitting on the Interior 
subcommittee with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FENToN] and I know 
personally the great interest he has al- 
ways had and the great knowledge that 
he does have of such problems. We on 
the subcommittee have always looked to 
him for leadership and guidance in such 
matters. His advice and judgment have 
always been good, and we have always 
followed them. I think this tragic oc- 
currence will perhaps lend greater 
weight to his words so that in the future 
the Members of the House will follow his 
advice and judgment. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for the deep interest 
he always has taken and to say that if 
his judgment had been followed in the 
United States throughout earlier years 
perhaps all mines would be in much bet- 
ter condition and the safety of the min- 
ers closer to realization. I want to 
pledge to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania my continued support in his ef- 
forts along that line. 

Mr. FENTON. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I know every 
Member of the House is saddened to 
learn of the tragic happening in Forest- 
ville, Pa., yesterday at the very time 
when the House was voting on a question 
of appropriations to allow sufficient 
money to the Bureau of Mines so that 
they could advise management and own- 
ers how properly to protect coal miners 
from flooding conditions. 

Perhaps if we had more time to debate 
the particular amendment yesterday, 
which amendment the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania voted against, and on 
which I demanded a roll call, if we had 
had time to debate it adequately some 
of the Members may have changed their 
minds about the wisdom of reducing the 
appropriation recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

We have had some very sad experi- 
ences in coal mine disasters in the last 
2 years: The Centralia mine disaster 
and another in Illinois in which more 
than 200 lives were lost. 

The taxpayers do not want to save 
money by reducing appropriations to the 
Bureau of Mines any more than they 
want to save money by turning out de- 
fective planes, defective tanks, or any- 
thing like that. I hope in the future the 
House will give to the Bureau of Mines 
the money that is needed. 

As was said by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Furcoto], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is doing his 
utmost to further the protection of the 
lives of the miners. 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, I may say 
myself that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] has tried to 
point out the wonderful work the Bureau 
of Mines does in disasters of this sort 
that occurred recently in Illinois and 
elsewhere, to bring the spotlight on 
what the Bureau of Mines is really doing. 
Unless we throw the spotlight on them 
people do not seem to think of them, 
As I say, heaps of commendation and 
praise pour into the Bureau of Mines 
for the valiant and heroic work they do 
in mine disasters. Coming from a min- 
ing area I can testify from experience of 
the value of the work of this Bureau. 

The Bureau of Mines extends the 
length and breadth and up and down the 
whole Nation. Itis not a regional affair; 
it is a Nation-wide Bureau. I appreciate 
the remarks of the gentlemen who have 
spoken. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I hope the other 
body may see fit to restore the appro- 
priation and when it comes to confer- 
ence that the Bureau of Mines will get 
the money it properly needs. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WERDEL. The Committee on 
Education and Labor considered this 
matter last year at considerable length. 
The study is still going on as to how and 
what authority should be vested in the 
Federal Government on this subject. 
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It is my recollection that the gentle- 
man’s State of Pennsylvania is a model 
in connection with the enforcement of 
its mining law. It has a wonderful serv- 
ice and the accident rate is very low. 
There is no question in the mind of any 
Member of this House or in the minds of 
the members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor or of the public, in my 
opinion, but that they want to do what 
is right for better conditions in the 
mines. That is the very issue, though. 

However, when we set up Federal regu- 
lations and laws, then they will be treat- 
ed as superseding those in the local area. 
I am wondering if the gentleman is com- 
pletely convinced at this time, assuming 
the excellence and admitting the excel- 
lence of the mining supervision of the 
gentleman’s State, that something fur- 
ther and better can be done at the na- 
tional level which, in the long run, will 
be beneficial to the gentleman’s State 
from the standpoint of legislation in 
connection with mines in the gentle- 
man’s State? 

Mr, FENTON. Well, we of the State 
of Pennsylvania realize that we have in 
our mining laws of that State the finest 
in the country. I was a member of the 
Mines and Mining Committee back in 
1940 and 1941 when the particular act to 
which the gentleman refers was passed, 
the Federal mine-inspection law. I 
helped to establish that law. Of course, 
teeth were left out, and I know the gen- 
tleman appreciates what I refer to in the 
enforcement of that law, but the law 
as enacted has done a pretty good job. 
It has focused the attention of the pub- 
lic, the mine workers, and the operators 
upon that particular law. I believe that 
accidents have decreased since that law 
was enacted. 

When we get disasters such as oc- 
curred in Illinois and other places, and 
when we find that the recommendations 
of not only the Federal mine inspectors 
but the State mine inspectors have not 
been adhered to and their recommen- 
dations are not accepted, and we find 
that those various inspection agencies 
have found flaws in the mines of certain 
collieries, then I hesitate to say why 
every State should be penalized for the 
mistakes of other States. I am hoping 
that something can be worked out in the 
gentleman’s committee that might be 
equitable to all the States. 

Mr. WERDEL. But the question in 
my mind, of course, is whether we should 
take any particular instance of a State 
that has had a series of disasters be- 
cause of their lack of enforcement at the 
State level or lack of proper law at the 
State level, and whose people do not rise 
up in sufficient wrath to force the State 
to write its legislation and then come 
to Washington and bring that problem 
maybe 3,000 miles from the local ter- 
ritory where again, some day, it might 
be overlooked, and instead of electing a 
governor the problem will be to elect a 
President. 

Mr. FENTON. It is a great problem 
and I hope it can be ironed out in some 
way to the satisfaction of all the States 
and disasters and accidents kept to a 
minimum, 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague from Massachu- 
setts (Mrs. Rocers] was protesting a 
foreign policy which permits the deten- 
tion of American citizens without any 
real excuse or reason. Our colleague was 
inquiring as to what could be done about 
this imprisonment of an American cit- 
izen, Mr. Oatis. I want to say this, that 
if we would get out of the United Na- 
tions, to which we have surrendered a 
part of our sovereignty and independ- 
ence, attend to our own business, in our 
own way, build up our defense as we 
should, get rid of Mr. Acheson and all 
the other people who adhere to his 
school of thought, people who apparently 
think more of nations across the seas and 
of their welfare, their interests, than 
they do of our own. The U. N. is a 
broken reed. In and a part of it are six 
Communist-influenced nations. U. N. 
is a rat hole down which go our money 
and our irreplaceable young men. If we 
will go back to the good old despised 
horse-and-buggy days, the reactionary 
days, if you want to so designate them, 
when America was free, strong, inde- 
pendent, and a nation among nations, we 
could get a man out of jail when some 
other nation locked him up. I think we 
could, and many of my people fee! the 
same way. They are sick and tired of 
having Mr. Acheson and his school of 
thought run the affairs of this country 
for the benefit of other nations. 

Let us again have here a free and in- 
dependent nation, under our flag, with 
liberty and justice for all. Not a nation 
which shapes its policies taking orders 
from a group of nations everyone of 
which first serves its own interests. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WILLIs and to include extraneous 
matier. 

Myr. .AsBBITT and to include an address 
by Hon. Tom B. FuGAaTE. 

Mr. HowELt and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DEANE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. 

Mr. GaTHINGs and to inglude the re- 
sults of a poll taken in his district. 

Mrs. Botton and to include an essay 
on democracy by a young woman from 
Cleveland. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include an editorial. 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN and to include 
an article. 

Mr. BoL.ine and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, Secrest and to include a letter 
from Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 


the National Labor-Management Coun= 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy. 

Mr. Gore and to include therein an 
article. 

Mr. Bonner and to include a speech by 
Hon. Wooprow W. Jonss before the Tex- 
tile Panel of the Surplus Manpower 
Board. 

Mr. PaTTEN and to include a speech by 
Senator JoHnston of South Carolina. 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include an ad- 
dress by Hon. George H. Christopher. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude a resolution. 

Mr. Bow notwithstanding that the ex- 
tension is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $210. 

Mr. CRAWForpD and to include three let- 
ters. 

Mr. EpwWIN ARTHUR HALL in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Lane and to include an editorial 
from the Boston Post in reference to a 
statement made by the majority leader 
[Mr. McCormack]. ; 

Mr. Apponizio and to include an 
article. 

Mr. SayYtor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Minter of New York and to in- 
clude a resolution and an editorial. 

Mr. HaGEN in three instances and to 
include extraneous material and a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Mutter in two instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. ELLiotT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McGrecor in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 761. An act for the relief of Yuriko 
Tsutsumi; 

H.R. 899. An act for the relief of Malka 
Dwojro Kron and Tauba Kron; 

H.R. 3668. An act for the relief of David 
Yeh; and 

H. R. 3954. An act to authorize the Mount 
Olivet Cemetery Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to grant and convey to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a portion of the lands heretofore 
granted to such association by the United 
States. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Jongs of Mis- 
souri (at the request of Mr. Prisst) 
for today and Monday, on account of 
official business. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, March 31, 1952, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1291. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a survey report dated 
October 1950, together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations of the Delaware 
River watershed in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, made 
under the provisions of the Flood Control Act 
approved June 22, 1936, as amended and sup- 
plemented (H. Doc. No. 405); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1292. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a survey report dated 
May 1950, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, of the Sevier Lake 
watershed in Utah, made under the provi- 
sions of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936, as amended and supplemented 
(H. Doc. No. 406); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

1293. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency, transmit- 
ting the first report of the Commissioner of 
Education on the administration of Pub- 
lic Laws €74 and 815, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, including a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements, for the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1951; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1294. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report of the re- 
sults of a classification and reclassification 
of certain lands of the North Platte Federal 
reclamation project, Wyoming and Nebras- 
ka, pursuant to section 8 of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187, 1193, 43 
U. S. C. (1946 ed.), section 485g (f)); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1295. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
the report of the Comptroller General of the 
United States of the work of the General 
Accounting Office for the fiscal year 1951, 
pursuant to section 312 (a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of June 10, 1921; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

1296. A letter from the chairman, Nation- 
al Trust.for Historic Preservation transmit- 
ting a report for the calendar year 1951 for 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
in the United States, pursuant to section 6 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
preservation of historic American sites, 
buildings, objects, and antiquities of na- 
tional significance, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROONEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 7289. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1665). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 690. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 677, an act to fix the personnel strength 
of the United States Marine Corps, and to 
establish the relationship of the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1666). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 532. Resolution to direct the 
Committee on Education and Labor to con- 
duct an investigation of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1667). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 520. Resolution creating a se- 
lect committee to conduct an investiga- 
tion and study of offensive and undesirable 
books and radio and television programs; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1668). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 591. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 1203, an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1669). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 545. Resolution to 
amend the rules of the House of Represent- 
atives, so as to provide that no general ap- 
propriation bill shall be considered in the 
House until committee hearings and reports 
on such bill have been available for at least 
7 calendar days; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1670). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5998. A bill to amend the 
excise tax on photographic apparatus; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1671). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Ss — 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7289. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. R. 7290. A bill to create a National Cem- 
etery Commission for the consolidation of 
national cemetery activities within one 
civilian commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 7291. A bill to provide that lands re- 
served to the Territory of Alaska for educa- 
tional purposes may be leased for periods not 
in excess of 25 years; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H.R. 7292. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of lump-sum death benefits to the sur- 
vivors of certain employees of those con- 
tracting with the United States during 
World War II; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7293. A bill to extend detention bene- 
fits under the War Claims Act of 1948 to 
employees of contractors with the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MCMULLEN: 

H. R. 7294. A bill to amend the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, so as to 
include certain floricultural products in the 
commodities to which the act applies; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 7295. A bill to amend the Adminise 
trative Procedure Act, with respect to the 
form, venue, and jurisdiction of proceedings; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H.R. 7296. A bill to amend the Civil Serve 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend« 
ed, with respect to credit for past service; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 7297. A bill to prevent Federal dam 
and reservoir projects from interfering with 
sustained-yield timber operations; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 7298. A bill to authorize the consoli- 
dation of the area of Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park, in the State of Mississippi, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of 
the United States, relating to their assembly 
resolution No. 74, relative to requesting ap- 
proval of H. R. 5219, a bill to provide for 
the development of a deep waterway on Lake 
Champlain; to the Committee on Public 
Works. | 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H.R. 7299. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lum Shee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 7300. A bill for the relief of Hans R. 

Zimmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. D’'EFWART: 

H.R. 7301. A biil authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in 
fee to Viola Delaney; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7302. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents in fee to 
certain allottees on the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7303. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patents in fee to cer- 
tain allotees on the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 7304. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
William Jennings; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H.R. 7305. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Utah to the Bench Lake Irri- 
gation Co., of Hurricane, Utah; to the Come 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 7306. A bill for the relief of Alfred J. 

Stahl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 7307. A bill for the relief of Sotirios 

Tselepis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 7308. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Clive Ossorio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 7309. A bill for the relief of Armand 
Edward Blackmar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7310. A bill for the relief of Eno Pi- 
cou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 7311. A bill for the relief of Francisca 
de Guia and Beatriz B. Palmares; to the Come 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7312. A bill for the relief of Kim 
— Soo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence to certain aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: . 


658. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers. Over 1,000 people were present at the 
annual meeting on March 11, 1952, to go on 
record opposing universal military service as 
being un-American and against the best in- 
terests of our country and ask our Wisconsin 
Congressmen and Senators to vigorously op- 
pose legislation that would make universal 
military service the law of the land; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

659. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, Detroit, Mich., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
a resolution adopted at the national congress 
of petroleum retailers session held in Chica- 
go, Ill., August 21 through 25, 1951, urging 
amendments to our Federal antitrust laws for 
the purpose of strengthening them and im- 
plementing their enforcement; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 31, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, Thou hast made all 
the highways of our hearts to lead to 
Thy face; Thou hast so formed our being 
that its deeper cravings are satisfied only 
in Thee. Help us this noontide to turn 
our faces in Thy shining, O Thou sun of 
our help and strength. 

We confess that in the conceit of our 
own self-sufficiency too often we have 
turned, with our burning thirsts, to the 
broken cisterns of worldly wisdom and 
of our own sophisticated cleverness. 
May those who here serve the public 
weal be wise interpreters of Thy eternal 
law, the brave spokesmen of Thy will 
and of Thy truth which sets men free. 
And, above all, teach us the vanity and 
futility of any quest for salvation which 
leaves ourselves unchanged. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 28, 1952, was dispensed with, 


Tm 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
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President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 


On March 28, 1952: 

8.183. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Ehrhardt Otto; 

8S. 465. An act for the relief of Oswald A. 
Drica-Minieris; 

S. 560. An act for the relief of Dr. Louis S. 
K. Yuan; 

S. 589. An act for the relief of Sister Edel- 
trudis Sailer; 

S. 606. An act for the relief of Fede Vita 
Guzzardi; 

S. 828. An act for the relief of Berta Gomes 
Leite; 

8.914. An act for the relief of Masako Mi- 
yazaki; 

S. 1255. An act for the relief of Leopold 
Kahn, Jr.; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of Dr. Francis 
S. N. Kwok; 

S. 1620. An act for the relief of Tory Lee 
Eakin; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Mrs. De- 
spina Hodos; 

S. 1925. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Joseph Coles; and 

S. 2697. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

On March 31, 1952: 

8.1938. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a supplemental compact or 
agreement between the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and the State of New Jersey 
concerning the Delaware River Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission, and for other purposes, 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 69) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee to ar- 
range for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States on Janu- 
ary 20, 1953. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2408) to 
amend the act authorizing the negotia- 
tion and ratification of certain contracts 
with certain Indians of the Sioux Tribe 
in order to extend the time for negotia- 
tion and approval of such contracts, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 7216) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFarLanD, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CLEMENTS was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today because of official 
business. 

On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HENNINGS and 
Mr. KILGORE were excused from attend- 
ance on the sessions of the Senate today 
and tomorrow because of official busi- 
ness. 

On request of Mr. Brinces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Kem was ex- 
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cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate Monday through Friday of 
this week. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business 
without debate, and without the time be- 
ing counted against either side under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. But 
prior to that, I suggest that the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] be 
recognized, and that any other Senator 
who desires to speak upon the subject she 
will discuss may do so without the time 
being counted under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In other 
words, the Senator suggests that the 
charging of time under the unanimous- 
consent agreement begin after the trans- 
action of routine business, and any ad- 
dresses upon the subject which will be 
discussed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Maine starts her re- 
marks, I should like to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be vacated, and that further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR WALLACE 
H. WHITE, OF MAINE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the most gentle and best beloved man to 
serve in the United States Senate in the 
memory of most of us here has just 
passed on to perpetual peace and rest. 
Wallace H. White, Jr., in the quiet of 
sleep, passed on to his Maker early this 
morning. 

I know the sorrow that his death 
brings to the United States Senate, in 
which he served so well and long. The 
kindness and the patience he displayed 
as both majority leader and minority 
leader in the Senate will long be remem- 
bered and deeply appreciated. 

It has been with humility in the recog- 
nition of his true greatness that I have 
followed him into the Senate. He was 
my predecessor, and I know that I can 
never fill the great role he played in this 
legislative body. 

Wallace H. White, Jr., not only by 
temperament, but also by training, ex- 
perience, and ability, was the personifi- 
cation of the very best that is in Con- 
gress. Thirty-nine years after his birth 
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in Lewiston, Maine, on August 6, 1877, 
Wallace White came to the House of 
Representatives. 

There he served with distinction for 
seven terms until 1931, when he moved 
up to the United States Senate. His long 
public service was climaxed in 1947 when 
be became the majority leader of the 
Senate in the Eightieth Congress. With 
the quiet grace that was so characteristic 
of him, Wallace White retired from pub- 
lic life at the end of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

His illustrious service in the Halls of 
Congress was no accident. He trained 
well and hard for it. After graduating 
from Bowdoin College in 1899, he came 
to Washington to study law. To finance 
his way through law school, he worked 
as assistant clerk to the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, a committee 
which he was to head years later as its 
chairman. 

He once served as secretary to the 
President of the Senate, and also as pri- 
vate secretary for his grandfather, Sen- 
ator William P. Frye, once President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

Wallace H. White, Jr., could truly be 
characterized by service, training, and 
background as Mr. Senate. 

I have spoken of the grief the death 
of Wallace H. White, Jr., brings to the 
Senate, to the people of Maine, of whom 
he was so proud, and who were so proud 
of him as their Maine Senator, and to 
the people of the Nation. 

I speak now of the grief his death 
brings me. I knew Wallace White for 
many, many yeas. My first venture into 
politics was when I campaigned for him 
when he first ran for, and was elected to, 
the United States Senate. He gave me 
courage, wisdom, and fatherly advice 
when I was in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was my illustrious predecessor, 
whose place in the hearts of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and in the hearts of 
the people of Maine I can never even 
begin to approach. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BrREwsTER!, who is unavoid- 
ably absent, joins me in paying respect 
to the memory of Wallace H. White, Jr., 
and in expressing personal grief. I 
should like to read a statement prepared 
by my colleague: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BREWSTER 

Over 30 years’ Wallace White served the 

State of Maine. His first love always con- 


tinued for the woods, the lakes, and seacoast 
of Maine. 

The Rangeley region and Boothbay Har- 
bor were as much his home as Lewiston and 
Auburn. 

His Maine accent and down-east common 
sense never deserted him in all the years he 
served Maine so faithfully in Washington. 

His voice was always heard with profound 
respect on the rare occasions when he chose 
to speak. All his colleagues knew he spoke 
from deep conviction and from a comprehen- 
sive knowledge born of long study in his 
chosen fields. 

As a long-term member and ultimately 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and also 
as @ member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House, Senator 
White left a deep impress on the transporta- 
tion and communication life of America. 
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of Staff; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1666). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 532. Resolution to direct the 
Committee on Education and Labor to con- 
duct an investigation of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1667). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 520. Resolution creating a se- 
lect committee to conduct an investiga- 
tion and study of offensive and undesirable 
books and radio and television programs; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1668). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 591. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 1203, an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1669). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 545. Resolution to 
amend the rules of the House of Represent- 
atives, so as to provide that no general ap- 
propriation bill shall be considered in the 
House until committee hearings and reports 
on such bill have been available for at least 
7 calendar days; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1670). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5998. A bill to amend the 
excise tax on photographic apparatus; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1671). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


LL —— 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7289. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. R. 7290. A bill to create a National Cem- 
etery Commission for the consolidation of 
national cemetery activities within one 
civilian commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 7291. A bill to provide that lands re- 
served to the Territory of Alaska for educa- 
tional purposes may be leased for periods not 
in excess of 25 years; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H.R. 7292. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of lump-sum death benefits to the sur- 
vivors of certain employees of those con- 
tracting with the United States during 
World War II; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7293. A bill to extend detention bene- 
fits under the War Claims Act of 1948 to 
employees of contractors with the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MCMULLEN: 

H. R. 7294. A bill to amend the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, so as to 
include certain floricultural products in the 
commodities to which the act applies; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 7295. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, with respect to the 
form, venue, and jurisdiction of proceedings; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 7296. A bill to amend the Civil Serve 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, with respect to credit for past service; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 7297. A bill to prevent Federal dam 
and reservoir projects from interfering with 
sustained-yield timber operations; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 7298. A bill to authorize the consoli- 
dation of the area of Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park, in the State of Mississippi, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





MEMORIALS : 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of 
the United States, relating to their assembly 
resolution No. 74, relative to requesting ap- 
proval of H. R. 5219, a bill to provide for 
the development of a deep waterway on Lake 
Champlain; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H.R. 7299. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lum Shee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 7300. A bill for the relief of Hans R. 

Zimmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. D'EWART: 

H.R. 7301. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in 
fee to Viola Delaney; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7302. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents in fee to 
certain allottees on the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7303. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patents in fee to cere 
tain allotees on the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 7304. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
William Jennings; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H.R. 7305. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Utah to the Bench Lake Irri- 
gation Co., of Hurricane, Utah; to the Come 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 7306. A bill for the relief of Alfred J. 

Stahl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 7307. A bill for the relief of Sotirios 

Tselepis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 7308. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Clive Ossorio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 7309. A bill for the relief of Armand 
Edward Blackmar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7310. A bill for the relief of Eno Pi- 
cou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 7311. A bill for the relief of Francisca 
de Guia and Beatriz B. Palmares; to the Come 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7312. A bill for the relief of Kim 
—— Soo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


March 31 


H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence to certain aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


658. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers. Over 1,000 people were present at the 
annual meeting on March 11, 1952, to go on 
record opposing universal military service as 
being un-American and against the best in- 
terests of our country and ask our Wisconsin 
Congressmen and Senators to vigorously op- 
pose legislation that would make universal 
military service the law of the land; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

659. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, Detroit, Mich., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
a'resolution adopted at the national congress 
of petroleum retailers session held in Chica- 
go, Ill., August 21 through 25, 1951, urging 
amendments to our Federal antitrust laws for 
the purpose of strengthening them and im- 
plementing their enforcement; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 31, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, Thou hast made all 
the highways of our hearts to lead to 
Thy face; Thou hast so formed our being 
that its deeper cravings are satisfied only 
in Thee. Help us this noontide to turn 
our faces in Thy shining, O Thou sun of 
our help and strength. 

We confess that in the conceit of our 
own self-sufficiency too often we have 
turned, with our burning thirsts, to the 
broken cisterns of worldly wisdom and 
of our own sophisticated cleverness. 
May those who here serve the public 
weal be wise interpreters of Thy eternal 
law, the brave spokesmen of Thy will 
and of Thy truth which sets men free. 
And, above all, teach us the vanity and 
futility of any quest for salvation which 
leaves ourselves unchanged. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 28, 1952, was dispensed with, 


RE 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
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President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 


On March 28, 1952: 

8.183. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Ehrhardt Otto; 

S. 465. An act for the relief of Oswald A, 
Drica-Minieris; 

S. 560. An act for the relief of Dr. Louis 8S. 
K. Yuan; 

S. 589. An act for the relief of Sister Edel- 
trudis Sailer; 

S. 606. An act for the relief of Fede Vita 
Guzzardi; 

S. 828. An act for the relief of Berta Gomes 
Leite; 

S.914. An act for the relief of Masako Mi- 
yazaki; 

S.1255. An act for the relief of Leopold 
Kahn, Jr.; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of Dr. Francis 
S. N. Kwok; 

S. 1620. An act for the relief of Tory Lee 
Eakin; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Mrs. De- 
spina Hodos; 

S. 1925. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Joseph Coles; and 

S. 2697. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, 2s amended. 

On March 31, 1952: r 

S.1988. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a supplemental compact or 
agreement between the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and the State of New Jersey 
concerning the Delaware River Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission, and for other purposes, 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 69) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee to ar- 
range for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States on Janu- 
ary 20, 1953. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2408) to 
amend the act authorizing the negotia- 
tion and ratification of certain contracts 
with certain Indians of the Sioux Tribe 
in order to extend the time for negotia- 
tion and approval of such contracts, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 7216) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFar.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CLEMENTS was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today because of official 
business. 

On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HENNINGS and 
Mr. KILGORE were excused from attend- 
ance on the sessions of the Senate today 
and tomcrrow because of official busi- 
ness. 

On request of Mr. Brinces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr, KEM was ex=- 


cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate Monday through Friday of 
this week. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business 
without debate, and without the time be- 
ing counted against either side under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. But 
prior to that, I suggest that the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] be 
recognized, and that any other Senator 
who desires to speak upon the subject she 
will discuss may do so without the time 
being counted under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In other 
words, the Senator suggests that the 
charging of time under the unanimous- 
consent agreement begin after the trans- 
action of routine business, and any ad- 
dresses upon the subject which will be 
discussed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr: McFARLAND. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Maine starts her re- 
marks, I should like to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be vacated, and that further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR WALLACE 
H. WHITE, OF MAINE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the most gentle and best beloved man to 
serve in the United States Senate in the 
memory of most of us here has just 
passed on to perpetual peace and rest. 
Wallace H. White, Jr., in the quiet of 
sleep, passed on to his Maker early this 
morning. 

I know the sorrow that his death 
brings to the United States Senate, in 
which he served so well and long. The 
kindness and the patience he displayed 
as both majority leader and minority 
leader in the Senate will long be remem- 
bered and deeply appreciated. 

It has been with humility in the recog- 
nition of his true greatness that I have 
followed him into the Senate. He was 
my predecessor, and I know that I can 
never fill the great role he played in this 
legislative body. 

Wallace H. White, Jr., not only by 
temperament, but also by training, ex- 
perience, and ability, was the personifi- 
cation of the very best that is in Con- 
gress. Thirty-nine years after his birth 


in Lewiston, Maine, on August 6, 1877, 
Wallace White came to the House of 
Representatives. 

There he served with distinction for 
seven terms until 1931, when he moved 
up to the United States Senate. His long 
public service was climaxed in 1947 when 
be became the majority leader of the 
Senate in the Eightieth Congress. With 
the quiet grace that was so characteristic 
of him, Wallace White retired from pub- 
lic life at the end of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

His illustrious service in the Halls of 
Congress was no accident. He trained 
well and hard for it. After graduating 
from Bowdoin College in 1899, he came 
to Washington to study law. To finance 
his way through law school, he worked 
as assistant clerk to the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, a committee 
which he was to head years later as its 
chairman. 

He once served as secretary to the 
President of the Senate, and also as pri- 
vate secretary for his grandfather, Sen- 
ator William P. Frye, once President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

Wallace H. White, Jr., could truly be 
characterized by service, training, and 
background as Mr. Senate. 

I have spoken of the grief the death 
of Wallace H. White, Jr., brings to the 
Senate, to the people of Maine, of whom 
he was so proud, and who were so proud 
of him as their Maine Senator, and to 
the people of the Nation. 


I speak now of the grief his death 
brings me. I knew Wallace White for 
many,many years. My first venture into 
politics was when I campaigned for him 
when he first ran for, and was elected to, 
the United States Senate. He gave me 
courage, wisdom, and fatherly advice 
when I was in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was my illustrious predecessor, 
whose place in the hearts of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and in the hearts of 
the people of Maine I can never even 
begin to approach. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], who is unavoid- 
ably absent, joins me in paying respect 
to the memory of Wallace H. White, Jr., 
and in expressing personal grief. I 
should like to read a statement prepared 
by my colleague: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BREWSTER 

Over 30 years Wallace White served the 
State of Maine. His first love always con- 
tinued for the woods, the lakes, and seacoast 
of Maine. 

The Rangeley region and Boothbay Har- 
bor were as much his home as Lewiston and 
Auburn. 

His Maine accent and down-east common 
sense never deserted him in all the years he 
served Maine so faithfully in Washington. 

His voice was always heard with profound 
respect on the rare occasions when he chose 
to speak. All his colleagues knew he spoke 
from deep conviction and from a comprehen- 
sive knowledge born of long study in his 
chosen fields. 

As a long-term member and ultimately 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and also 
as a member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House, Senator 
White left a deep impress on the transporta- 
tion aud communication life of America. 








The American merchant marine and all 
it represents to the commerce and industry 
of Maine and America owes a great debt to 
the always indefatigable labors of this al- 
ways humble man from Maine. 

The amazing development of radio in the 
last quarter of a century in America is due 
in no small measure to the wise provisions of 
legislation formulated and sponsored by 
Senator White. 

His preeminence in both these fields was 
universally and uniquely recognized by his 
selection to head American delegations at 
international conferences even when he was 
in the minority—an almost unprecedented 
tribute not only to his knowledge, but also 
to his utter objectivity where the interests 
of his country were concerned. 

On the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, Wallace White was one of the 
four Republican Members of the Senate 
chosen to represent the minority on the 
special committee of eight Senators to 
formulate the American viewpoint on the 
United Nations. This was one of the last 
great labors of his life and showed the con- 
tinuing confidence of his colleagues in his 
rare wisdom and insight and understanding 
of international affairs. 

A great public servant has passed. The 
words and works of Senator White remain 
as a beacon light and an inspiration for 
those who carry on his great heritage. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Recorp be kept open for 
further expressions by the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. BrewsTER] and for 
further expressions of respect for Wal- 
lace H. White, Jr. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself and my col- 
league [Mr. BrREwsTER] I submit a resou- 
lution and ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 298) was read, 
and, there being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider it, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Wallace H. 
White, Jr., formerly a Senator from the State 
of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the family of the de- 
ceased, together with a transcript of remarks 
made in the Senate in connection therewith, 

Resolved, That at the conclusion of its 
business today, the Senate, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
take a recess. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Before -the resolu- 
tion is agreed to, I should like to say a 
few words about former Senator White. 

Mr. President, early today death came 
to Wallace Humphrey White, Jr., a 
former Member of this distinguished 
body. He voluntarily retired from office 
in 1949 to a life of peace in his last few 
years, a peace he so richly deserved after 
almost a lifetime of public service. 

In his youth he was a clerk to one of 
the committees of the United States Sen- 
ate, and later served as secretary to the 
President pre tempore of this body. 
Wallace White was elected as a Repre- 
sentative from Maine to seven sessions 
of Congress from 1917 to 1931. He then 
was elected as a Senator from Maine, 
taking his oath of office in 1931, just 50 
years after his distinguished grand- 
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father, William Pierce Frye, had become 
a Senator. 

Senator White continued through 18 
eventful years of the Nation’s history to 
serve Maine and the United States, re- 
tiring after he had served as minority 
leader in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
and as majority leader in the Eightieth 
Congress. 

To list his career in the Houses of 
Congress could not tell the full story of 
our former colleague. A friendly man, 
Senator White was the first contact with 
the new careers which many of the 
Members of this body can recall. It is 
my personal recollection that he, as my 
neighbor from Maine and as a colleague 
in the Senate, went out of his way to 
make easy for me many of the obstacles 
which faced each of us as we came to 
Washington for the first time as a United 
States Senator. 


He was a recognized world authority, 


in the field of radio communications and 
had been named by President Coolidge 
and President Roosevelt and several Sec- 
retaries of State to represent this coun- 
try at international conference on elec- 
trical communications. His fights for 
legislative action concerning this field 
will long be remembered by many of us. 

But this specialty was not his only con- 
cern. Senator White was one of these 
rare men who fought for the truth and 
right in order to find that which was the 
best for the Nation he loved and the 
people of Maine he represented. 

When he retired as a public servant, 
the United States Senate, in which he 
had achieved a position of stature, the 
Nation and his constituents suffered a 
real loss, one which is now made final by 
his death. 

Mr. President, I join with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine [Mrs, 
Sm1tTH] and her colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BrREwsTER] in sup- 
port of the resolution which is presently 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I, 
too, am stunned by the news of the pass- 
ing of Wallace White. I am proud to be 
one of those who knew him intimately. 
There never was a more kindly gentle- 
man to serve in the United States Sen- 
ate than Wallace White. He was al- 
ways willing to confer with his colleagues 
and to give advice to the younger Mem- 
bers of the Senate no matter on which 
side of the aisle they sat. 

As has been said, he was an expert on 
the subject of communications. He co- 
authored with me legislation which pro- 
vided for the merger of the domestic 
communication companies, It was a 
pleasure to work with Wallace White. 
His advice and counsel were always val- 
uable. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife and his family. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I, too, 
join with the Senators who have spoken 
on this occasion in honor of the mem- 
ory of a grand American and a wonder- 
ful citizen, a gentleman and a Christian. 

When I came to the Senate I soon grew 
to be very fond of Wallace White. I got 
to know him very well. All the things 
which have been said of him could be 
multiplied many times. He was a con- 
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siderate gentleman, a kindly gentleman, 
a soft-spoken gentleman. There was 


about him nothing that was nasty or 


foul or low. His life was clean, con- 
structive, and friendly. As I said, he 
was a Christian gentleman. I discussed 
with him at times the principles that 
underlie our religion. 

Wallace White has gone on the journey 
that all of us must take some day, and 
I am satisfied that he will carry on as 
gallantly in the next plane as he carried 
on here. With a smile he fearlessly ap- 
proached all problems, and without any 
hate in his being he went forward to do 
his appointed tasks. That was Wallace 
White. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
not heard of the sudden death of former 
Senator Wallace White before I came on 
the floor a few moments ago. I would 
not be true to one of the finest friend- 
ships I have ever enjoyed if I did not in 
effect lay the poor flowers of my tribute 
and affection alongside those which 
have already been placed here in his 
memory. 

Wallace White was one of the finest 
and sweetest characters I have ever 
known. He was soft-spoken, but his 
patriotism and devotion to principles 
were of temper steel. He would have 
been utterly incapable of compromis- 
ing any conviction he held or any prin- 
ciple to which he was devoted. He was 
truly a Senator of the old school, one 
of those stalwarts who hewed to the line 
as he saw the line, let the consequences 
be what they may. 

Wallace White was as gentle as a wom- 
an, but where principle was involved 
he was as brave as a lion. 

I shall ever cherish as one of the price. 
less memories of my service here my per- 
sonal friendship with him. I hold also 
as a proud possession my acquaintance 
with him and the inspiration that his 
courage and his forthrightness have 
been to me. 

I wish to repeat a few lines from the 
Bard of Avon that I had the privilege of 
saying on this floor when Wallace White 
was here in life: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Prese 
ident, I wish to join in the fitting tributes 
which have been paid to the late Senator 
from Maine, Wallace White. 

Whatever might be said of him could 
not exaggerate the splendid qualities he 
possessed. His influence on the members 
of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce cannot be adequately described. 
He ruled with a gentle hand, and yet he 
ruled well. 

On January 29, when we learned that 
he was confined to his bed, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
wrote a letter to the Honorable Wallace 
H. White, Jr. This is what we said: 

Dear WALLACE: During the first meeting of 
the Commerce Committee earlier this week, 
after we had finished our chores for the day, 
we reminisced about our yesterdays. Natu- 
rally, we talked about Wallace White, who is 
such a great favorite of every member of the 
Commerce Committee. With great respect, 
love, and humility, we chatted about the 
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Senator who had served on the committee 
longest and whose service simultaneously as 
chairman of our committee and majority 
leader of the Senate was history repeating it- 
self in a most unusual way, since his illus- 
trious grandfather had also served in the two 
capacities simultaneously. 

With warm affection we recalled the quiet 
modesty, unfailing courtesy, inexhaustive 
patience, and genuine regard for the prob- 
lems of his colleagues, regardless of party; his 
wide knowledge, long experience, and the 
thorough competence of our beloved former 
chairman, who guided us with such a firm 
and friendly hand in our committee tasks. 

Yes, we talked about Wallace White, the 
man, whose friendliness, charm, courtesy, 
and painstaking consideration in all things 
marked him as a true gentleman and a noble 
American patriot and one who had sacrificed 
opportunity for personal gain to serve the 
people. 

We want you and your family to know 
these things, Wallace. We all join in this let- 
ter with our warmest and sincerest greetings 
and best wishes to you and yours, 

Faithfully, 

Epwin C. JoHNSON, Chairman, ERNEST 
MCFARLAND, WARREN MAGNUSON, BRIEN 
McMaHoN, HERBERT O’CoNor, LYNDON 
JoHNSON, Lester HunT, CHARLES TOLEY, 
OwEN BREWSTER, HOMER CAPEHART, 
JOHN BRICKER, JOHN WILLIAMS, JAMES 
Kem 


We received from Mrs. White a lovely 
note. I know my colleagues realize how 
much this gracious lady appreciated the 
letter we had sent, and she expressed 
so beautifully her appreciation. She 
told of the emotions of Wallace White 
when he found that we had sent the 
letter. He was that sort of a person. 
He appreciated deeply any small thing 
that might be done. He never thought 
of consideration for himself in anything. 
When anyone showed consideration for 
him, it touched him deeply. That goes 
to show the character of this great 
American. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I came 


. Into the Chamber late, but I am glad 


to hear these tributes to our beloved 
friend who now has gone on, Wallace 
White. 

I knew him for a great many years, 
and I count his personal friendship a 
great asset during my life. 

It was my custom for many years to 
sit with him at a private table in the 
Senate restaurant. The conversations 
we had there were always an inspiration 
tome. We talked often about the deeper 
things of life. 

I remember in particular one conver- 
sation I had with him. Wallace said, 
“T have always been especially touched 
by a passage from Bryant’s Ode to a 
Waterfowl,” and he quoted it: 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cere 
tain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


That was Wallace White's faith to the 
end. God bless his memory. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, just this morning I heard the sad 
news that was so distressing to all of 
us. I wish to add my brief word of trib- 
ute to one of the first men who befriend- 
ed me when I was a freshman in the 
Senate, back in the fall of 1944. I had 


hardly been elected to take the place 
of the late, lamented Warren Barbour 
before I first heard from Wallace White, 
who then was our minority leader, in 
instructing me in some of the details 
regarding our operations and responsi- 
bilities here. y 

I arrived in Washington in December, 
and Wallace was one of the first to come 
to see me and to tell me how much he 
welcomed me as an addition to the group 
he was representing. 

I shall not forget that time after time 
he would relate to me various incidents 
in his own experience, thus helping to 
relate my work to that with which he 
had become so familiar during many 
years of service in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 

So I wish to add to_the tributes which 
have been paid to him my own word of 
tribute, to express my deep affection for 
one of the dearest friends I have had 
since I have been in the Senate, and to 
convey to Mrs. White and to his family 
the deepest sympathies of my wife and 
myself at his sad passing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, to what 
has been’ said about the late Senator 
Wallace White, I can bring a new slant 
to the testimony given of him: I came 
to the Senate just a few months before 
he retired. He was then actually floor 
leader for the Republican Members, who 
then had a majority in the Senate, al- 
though he was not able to be active in 
the discharge of those duties, I felt his 
influence on the floor and I realized his 
deep knowledge of legislative matters. 

His was not what would ordinarily be 
called a forceful personality. He did 
not have a commanding voice or the 
other qualities which frequently are as- 
sociated with influence and leadership. 
So I looked especially to see what was 
the source of his power. 

It was not long before I discovered that 
it was based on the profound respect 
and the utmost confidence and esteem 
held for Senator White by every Mem- 
ber of this body. I have never seen a 
finer tribute to one man from others 
than the one given here one day soon be- 
fore Wallace White’s voluntary retire- 
ment, when the Senate rose and cheered 
as one man in tribute to him and his out- 
standing character. 

To me he represented Americanism 
and he represented service in the United 
States Senate in the very loftiest phases 
and in the Senate’s very finest tradition. 
This body and this country have profited 
much by this great man’s unselfish 
service. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in tribute to the 
late Senator White. When I first came 
to the Senate he visited me, as he also 
visited the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH]. The ad- 
vice and information which he gave me 
have been helpful to me every day I 
have been in the Senate. He was un- 
assuming, yet positive, in his positions. 
His long service in the House and Sen- 
ate in official capacities gave him an 
amount of information possessed by but 
few men. 


I recall that in speaking to several 
freshmen Senators he stated that when 
he was secretary to his distinguished 
grandfather, who was a member of this 
body, if his grandfather received a total 
of ten or twelve letters a day he would 
complain because it was interfering with 
the performance of his legislative duties. 
He went on to describe how greatly the 
functions of the United States Senate 
has expanded during his 50 years in va- 
rious capacities with the Congress. But 
he impressed upon all of us the fact 
that we must assume those added duties 
without bitterness, because it only evi- 
denced the expansion of America. Wal- 
lace White was a fine friend, a great 
American and a profound Christian gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was 
very much grieved to learn of the death 
of Senator Wallace White. I first knew 
him when I was in the Press Gallery and 
he was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Maine. I 
served with him in the Senate from 
1937 until he retired from public life. 

Senator White made a very distin- 
guished record as a public servant. He 
was a most active member of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies of the House, and the work he did in 
the field of communications will stand 
throughout history as a very fine monu- 
ment to his intellectual powers and to his 
sense of dedication to public duty. 

Beyond that, Senator White was a man 
of very warm heart. He was a loyal 
friend, and a high-minded public serv- 
ant. He was my intimate friend and 
close companion for many years in the 
Senate. 

I mourn his passing, and I extend my 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
dislikes often to take advantage of his 
position on the rostrum to make remarks 
on any subject, but he is sure the Senate 
will not begrudge him a word or two of 
tribute to one of his greatest friends. 

I was grieved this morning before 
breakfast to receive a message from Mrs. 
White announcing Wallace’s death. I 
appreciated her message as a recognition 
of the affectionate relationship which ex- 
isted between him and me and between 
our femilies. 

I served in the House of Representa- 
tives with him for 10 years, and served 
with him in the Senate from 1931 until 
he voluntarily retired. We sat opposite 
each other on these two front seats on 
two different sides of the aisle, during a 
very crucial period in the history of the 
country. Iso profoundly appreciated his 
qualities, not only as a friend and a man 
but as a statesman, that I shall always 
cherish the cooperation which he ex- 
hibited on every occasion, which made 
my task easier as the majority leader of 
the Senate. 

The exaltation of his spirit above petty 
things was something to inspire all his 
colleagues and all his friends, and, no 
doubt, inspired the people of Maine to 
honor him for so long a period and un- 
til he himself desired to retire. 

In considering his life and his charac- 
ter and his public service, I can think of 








only one poetic selection which seems 
to me to fit: 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. Sm1rH] for herself and 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER]. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed 
to. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY OF STATE RE- 
LATING TO UNITED STATES EDUCA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 410) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President cf the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 2 
of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, as required by that law. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE Howse, March 31, 1952. 

(Enclosure: Report from the Secretary 
of State concerning Public Law 584.) 





REPORT OF GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the President and 
National Executive Director, Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America, New 
York, N. Y., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Girl Scouts for the 
calendar year 1951, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
on on Labor and Public Wel- 

are. 





PETITION 


Mr. EASTLAND presented a concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, as 
follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 3 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to amend the Dependency Allotment 
Act of 1950 to permit dependents of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to qualify for 
class Q allotments in hardship cases 


Whereas the provisions of the Dependency 
Allotment Act of 1950, it is felt, are not 
realistic in preventing the allowance of class 
Q allotments to dependents of service men 
and women in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, especially in the case of needy 
and unemployable parents of such service 
men and women; and 

Whereas by vhe lowering of the draft age, 
young men are being drafted out of the 
classroom at high school or college who have 
not, under the circumstances, had the op- 
portunity to contribute at least 50 percent 
of the support for either or both parents or 
a widowed mother, as required in most cases 
by said Dependency Allotment Act of 1950; 
and 
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Whereas, the rigid enforcement of this re- 
quirement that a service man or woman 
must have contributed at least 50 percent 
to the support of such parent or parents 
prior to his or her entry into the service is, 
in our judgment, resulting in extreme hard- 
ship to such parent or parents who in many 
cases are physically incapacitated to earn a 
living and therefore unable to support them- 
selves; and 

Whereas this condition is not due to any 
fault or lapse of duty on the part of such 
service man or woman whose full services 
are pledged to the defense of this Republic: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House cf Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That the Honorable Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby earnestly 
requested to take such immediate and ef- 
fective steps as may be necessary to release, 
in proper cases, the requirement of prior 
contribution by the serviceman to the sup- 
port of his parents and to make no demand 
on the serviceman that he prove such prior 
contribution to the support of his parents in 


those cases in which the ill health or unem-' 


ployable status of his parents has resulted 
subsequent to the induction or enlistment 
of such serviceman; be it further 

Resolved, That said Dependency Allotment 
Act of 1950 be so amended as to provide that, 
in proper cases, a necessary investigation of 
facts be undertaken by a suitable agency in 
those cases in which there is doubt as to en- 
titlement to such class Q allotments, and 
that. the Armed Forces be bound by the 
facts as reflected in those findings; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the presiding officers of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States, to the individual members of 
the Committee on Armed Services, and that 
the clerk of the house of representatives of 
the State of Mississippi be directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to each Mem- 
ber representing Mississippi in the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and further that the clerk of the 
house of representatives of the State of 
Mississippi be directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the representatives of the 
press. 

Adopted by the Senate, February 20, 1952. 

CARROLL GARTIN, 
President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives, 

January 9, 1952. 
WALTER SILLERS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH—RESOLUTION OF 
POST 17, AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
MENT OF NEBRASKA, SIDNEY, NEBR. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ButTLeRr], I present for appropriate refer- 
ence, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a _ resolution 
adopted by Post No. 17, the American 
Legion, Department of Nebraska, of Sid- 
ney, Nebr., protesting against the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 1140) to establish 
and to consolidate certain hospital, 
medical, and public-health functions of 
the Government in a Department of 
Health. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American Legion Post No. 17, 
Sidney, Nebr., of the Department of Ne- 
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braska, at its regular meeting, held on Tues- 
day, March 25, 1952, considered Senate bill 
No. 1140 of the Senate of the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas said measure proposes to merge 
Veterans’ hospital facilities with other Fed- 
eral projects under a singular Federal De- 
partment of Health; and 

Whereas the following action of the said 
American Legion Post No. 17 represents the 
concerted view of 500 regular and qualified 
members of said post; and 

Whereas said matter was considered pro 
and con from all points of view: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by said American Legion Post No. 
17, Sidney, Nebr., Department of Nebraska, 
That Honorable Senators HuGH BUTLER and 
FreD SEATON be informed of the action of 
said American Legion Post; that said Sena- 
tors be advised that said American Legion 
Post No. 17 is unalterably opposed to the 
passage of said measure for the following 
reasons, to wit: 

1. Said measure is a disguised attempt of 
the present administration to invade the 
field of private medical practice and hospital- 
ization by the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Health. 

2. Said measure is a direct attempt to 
eliminate veterans’ benefits which were 
established approximately 30 years prior to 
this date. 

3. That said measure would deny all vet- 
erans of said hospitalization and treatment. 
Any economies realized by such a program 
would be at the direct expense of a singular 
group rather than resulting from economies 
in Government. Further, veterans of all 
wars would surrender certain benefits by 
elimination of former acts of Congress. 

This is to certify that the above resolution 
was passed and adopted by said post at the 
time and place set forth above. Dated this 
25th day of March, 1952. 

Cart CHRIST, Jr., 
Post Commander, 

Attest: 

LEONARD J. MOSEMAN, 
Adjutant. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—MESSAGES AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am glad 
once more today to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate a 
series of messages and a resolution for- 
warded to me by grass roots organiza- 
tions and officials in the Midwest on 
behalf of passage of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these splendid messages and resolu- 
tion be printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point as a further indication of 
the desire of America’s citizenry to see 
prompt action on Senate Resolution 27. 

There being no objection, the messages 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

LADIES AUXILIARY, 
MILK AND ICE CREAM DRIVERS AND 
Dairy EMPLOYEES UNION, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The members of the Milk 
and Ice Cream Auxiliary, No. 225, urge you to 
continue your efforts in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. s 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs. Geo.) IRENE SCANLON, 
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City oF ELKHORN, 
Elkhorn, Wis., March 28, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: I am writing you concerning the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. It 
is my opinion that the participation of the 
United States in this project and its early 
completion are of the highest importance, not 
only to the Great Lakes region and the 
Middle West but also to our whole Nation 
as well as Canada. I understand that the 
project has your personal support in the 
Congress, but it is my sincere hope that the 
short-sighted sectionalism which seems to 
obscure the reasoning of some of our legisla- 
tors will not be permitted to defeat the proj- 
ect and hereby endanger and impair the 
future welfare of our country. I trust that 
you will make a vigorous effort to obtain 
early and favorable *ongressional action 
relative to this project. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Mayor of the City of Elkhorn. 


TWELFTH STREET AND VLIET STREET 
ADVANCEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 27, 1952 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: This letter is di- 
rected to you in behalf of our association 
which at its last meeting went on record as 
favoring the St. Lawrence seaway. 

We respectfully request that every con- 
sideration be given by you in the promotion 
of this project. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN L. DoyNE, 
Executive Secretary. 


WOMEN’s AUXILIARY, 
IRON WorKERS, LOCAL 
No. 471, A. F. or L., 
Milwaukee, Wis, March 29, 1952. 
Dear SENATOR: As secretary of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, Iron Workers, Local No. 471, A. F. 
of L., I wish to express to you our request 
that you vote in favor of the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill. 
Fraternally, 
ELIZABETH HOLz, 
Secretary. 
VILLAGE OF GREENDALE, STATE OF WISCONSIN— 
RESOLUTION No. R52-5 


Whereas the St. Lawrence River develop- 
ment will benefit greatly the entire United 
States and is of national concern: Be it 

Resolved, That the Village Board of Green- 
dale urges the Congress of the United States 
to approve the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project and ratify the 1941 agreement 
with Canada concerning that project; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the action of the Village 
Board of Greendale be communicated to Con- 
gress and our Representatives therein. 

Adopted this 11th day of March 1952. 

RoMAN H. KACZMAREK, 
President. 
Mary Lou MEISENHEIMER, 
Clerk. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2948. A bill for the relief of Clemintina 
Ferrara, Maria Garofalo, Rosetta Savino, 
Maria Serra, Albina Zamunner, and Fedora 


Gazzarrini; to the Committee on the Judie 
ciary. 
By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

S. 2949. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

8S. 2950. A bill to amend section 4527, Ree 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. O’Conor when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 2951. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the ini- 
tial phase of the Snake River reclamation 
project by the Secretary of the Interior; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2952. A bill to provide for the return to 
the former owners of certain lands acquired 
in connection with the Fort Peck Dam proj- 
ect of mineral interests in such lands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
. Mr. STENNIS) : 

S. 2953. A bill to regulate the repayment 
to the United States of advances made to 
the. States and local subdivisions thereof 
under. title V of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Public: Works. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. MCFARLAND) : 

S. 2954. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judg- 
ment on certain claims of individual Nava- 
jo Indians against the United States; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8.2955. A bill for the relief of Blanca 
Ibarra and Dolores Ibarra; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2956. A bill to create the office of Sena- 
tor at Large for former Presidents; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2957. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to prescribe circumstances 
under which the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system may be extended to 
State and local employees who are covered 
by retirement systems; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S.2958. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 

Ohara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2959. A bill authorizing the transfer to 
the State of Tennessee of certain lands in 
the Veterans Administration Center, Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Finance, 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4527, REVISED 
STATUTES, RELATING TO WAGES OF 
CREW MEMBERS OF CERTAIN VESSELS 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
which relates to the wages of crew mem- 
bers when the voyage of a vessel is com- 
pleted in less than 1 month. I ask 
unanimous consent that an explanatory 
statement prepared by me be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanatory 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2950) to amend section 
4527, Revised Statutes, introduced by 
Mr. O’Conor, was read twice by its title, 


and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. O’Conor is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’CoNoR 


By the act of June 7, 1872 (title 46, USCA; 
sec. 594), a seaman signing on articles for 
@ voyage in the foreign or in the intercoastal 
trades is presently entitled, under section 
4527 (Rev. Stat.) to receive a sum equal to 
1 month’s wages in addition to any wages 
actually earned, if he is discharged with- 
out fault on his part and without his con- 
sent before the commencement of the voy- 
age or before 1 month’s wages are earned. 

The present law was enacted in 1872, when 
commerce was carried on largely by sailing 
ships and voyages of the character described 
covering long periods of time were universal. 
The fast turn-around and short voyages of 
modern, high-powered vessels of the pres- 
ent day—80 years later—was not contem- 
plated. 

In the present day of fast, modern ships, 
there are many voyages in these trades on 
regular schedules which are completed in 
less than the 30-day period specified in the 
act of 1872. This is particularly true of 
tankers, where quick loading and discharging 
permits fast turn-around, and substantially 
reduces the over-all voyage duration. Cer- 
tainly no penalty should be exacted because 
of the evolution of ship design, speed, and 
efficiency, and none, of course, was intended 
by the original statute. 

The Federal courts have recently held, 
and certiorari has been denied by the Su- 
preme Court, that seamen signed off at the 
end of a voyage of less than 1 month’s dura- 
tion are entitled to recover the statutory 
amount of 1 month’s wages, in addition to 
wages actually earned, even though they ac- 
cept continued and uninterrupted employ- 
ment on the same vessel for another voyage. 

The courts themselves recognize the obso- 
lete character of the provision, but have 
stated that the only remedy “is to seek 
amendment of this antiquated enactment, 
which in many features produces the effects 
which are anachronistic.” 

Such a remedy is sought by the bill I have 
introduced. The bill strikes from the sec- 
tion the provision which gives a seaman 
1 month’s penalty wages (in addition to 
wages actually earned) where the voyage 
is completed and the seaman signed off the 
articles prior to 1 month. My bill leaves 
the statute otherwise unchanged and it does 
not disturb the provision that the seaman 
is entitled to 1 month’s penalty wages if dis- 
charged after employment and prior to the 
commencement of the voyage, without fault 
on his part. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7216) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

Address delivered by the Vice President 

at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner held at 
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the National Guard Armory, Washington, 
D. C., March 29, 1952. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 
placement by the Railroad Retirement Board 
of Navajo Indians in the railroad industry 
and its effect on the Indian economy. 

Address delivered by Gov. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin at the final session of the Puerto 
Rican Constitutional Convention, February 
6, 1952. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 
meaning of Greek Independence Day. 

Editorial entitled “Seaway Rejection Puz- 
zles Dominion,” written by James S. Pooler, 
and published in the Detroit Free Press, 
March 18, 1952. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: . 

Announcement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of wool-support-price plan. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Address delivered by Robert R. Young, 
chairman, Federation of Railway Progress, 
at Waldorf-Astoria on March 20, 1952. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Radio broadcast by Paul Harvey, entitled 
“The American Legion,” from Chicago, March 
16, 1952. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Article entitled “Perils of Treaties,” writ- 
ten by Raymond Moley and published in the 
Los Angeles Times, February 26, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “ILO, International 
Trap,” published in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of March 14, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “ ‘Absurd’ Is the Word,” 
published in the Akron Beacon-Journal of 
March 15, 1952. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Report on the Newbold Morris hearings 
entitled “Not a Wet Eye in the House,” writ- 
ten by Holmes Alexander, and published in 
the Los Angeles Times of March 18, 1952. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

Article entitled “Morris Becomes One 
Probed—Not Prober,” written by Peter Ed- 
son, and recently published in the Rapid 
City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Editorial entitled “Thought Control,” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence, and published in the 
U. S. News & World Report of April 4, 1952, 
dealing with the recommendation of the 
Wage Stabilization Board for compulsory 

2embership in unions. 





JACKSON-JEFFERSON DAY ADDRESS OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
had intended to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the out- 
standing address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the Jackscn- 
Jefferson Day dinner last Saturday. 
However, I understand the address has 
already been ordered printed in the Rrec- 
orD in response to a request by Mr. Mc- 
Cormick in the House of Representatives, 
and I shall not ask to have it duplicated. 





LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE YALTA AGREE- 
MENT—STATEMENT BY STEPHEN C. Y. 
PAN 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
during the course of the debate on the 
Japanese Peace Treaty I placed in the 
RecorD an article by Dr. Stephen C. Y. 
Pan entitled “‘Legal Aspects of the Yalta 
Agreement,” which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD Of March 18, 1952, at 
pages 2456 to 2461. At that time, 
through inadvertence, I did not mention 


that the article had been printed in the 
American Journal of International Law. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks a short letter from George A. 
Finch, editor in chief of the American 
Society of International Law, dated 
March 26, 1952, thanking me for having 
caused the article to be printed in the 
Recorp, and calling attention to the 
oversight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAw, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. WiLu1am F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, the Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: We were 
honored to note that you had inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 18 during 
the debate on the Japanese Peace Treaty the 
full text of the article by Dr. Stephen C. Y. 
Pan entitled “Legal Aspects of the Yalta 
Agreement.” Through some inadvertence, 
the printer failed to state the publication 
from which the article was reprinted. The 
article was published in the American Jour- 
nal of International Law for January 1952, 
pages 40-59. We would naturally, wish to 
have the source of the article appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. A. FINCH, 
Editor in Chief. 





ARMED FORCES PAY RAISE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend sec- 
tions 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 
508, 527 and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
has under consideration as the unfin- 
isned business House bill 5715, upon 
which, by unanimous consent, a limita- 
tion of debate has been agreed to, 
namely, 40 minutes on amendments, mo- 
tions, appeals, and so forth, to be equally 
divided, and 1 hour on the bill. At the 
present there is only one amendment 
pending. That is the committee amend- 
ment, which is a complete substitute for 
the House bill, and which will be re- 
garded as the text of the bill for pur- 
poses of amendment. The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
not trying to drum up business by way 
of amendments to the bill. There have 
been several amendments which have 
been printed. I assumed that Senators 
would like to offer their amendments. 
Of course, I arm ready to vote at the pres- 
ent time. I think the committee sub- 
stitute is in about as good a shape as 
we can get it; but I do not wish to ap- 
pear to be unfair to any Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I should like to call up my 
amendment D, of March 17, 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). The clerk will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, be- 
tween lines 12 and 13, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 

(g) Section 509 of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ASSIMILATION TO PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF 

PERSONNEL OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 

“Sec. 509. The provisions of titles II and 
III of this act shall apply equally to those 
persons serving, not as personnel of any 
of the uniformed services, but whose pay or 
allowances, or both, under existing law or 
regulation promulgated pursuant to law are 
assimilated to the pay and allowances of 
commissioned officers, warrant officers, or 
enlisted persons of any rank or grade of any 
of the uniformed services.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this is a technical amendment 
which extends the benefits of the bill to 
those in the maritime service whose sal- 
aries are determined as are the salaries 
of the personnel in the Coast Guard. I 
think it was the intention of the bill not 
to change basic law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement made 
by the Senator from Colorado is emi- 
nently correct. The compensation of 
officers in the maritime service is fixed 
in the same amount as is the compensa- 
tion of their opposites in grade in the 
Military Establishment. The act should 
be applicable to officers in the maritime 
service. Therefore, Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To whom does it 
apply? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Colorado could answer that question 
better than i could, but it applies to of- 
ficers of the maritime service who are on 
duty with the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
refer to the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What do _ they 
have to do with the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. RUSSELL. A commander in the 
merchant marine service, under existing 
law, draws the same compensation as 
that of a commander in the Coast Guard. 
The pay of officers is fixed at the same 
grade as that of their opposites in the 
Coast Guard. It seems to me to be fair 
that the bill should apply to them, inas- 
much as their compensation is controlled 
by the amount of compensation paid to 
their opposites in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. During 
peacetime the Coast Guard, as the Sen- 
ator knows, works under the Treasury 
Department, and the personnel receive 
the same pay as those in the Navy, 
because in time of war they are likely to 
be called into service under the Navy. 
They have always been and should be 
kept together. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How many per- 
sons are involved in the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There are 
very few. I will furnish the information 
to the Senator. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Sena- 
tor say there would be as many as 
one hundred thousand? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How many—one 
thousand? Can the Senator approxi- 
mate the number? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
think the number would be perhaps up 
to 500. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My information is 
that only 300 or 400 persons would be 
affected. 

Mr. FJLBRIGHT. Does it apply only 
to officers? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am advised it ap- 
plies also to enlisted men. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems to me the 
Recorp ought to show a little informa- 
tion concerning the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. When the amendment was first 
proposed, I requested that it be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, presided over by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado, be- 
cause my committee had never dealt with 
this subject. His committee investigated 
the matter and recommended: that the 
amendment be added to the bill. It ap- 
plies to graduates of the merchant ma- 
rine academies of which there are two 
or three in the country. In the school 
at King’s Point officers are trained—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator think the amendment should be ex- 
amined further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It has been examined. 
When it came to the Committee on 
Armed Services, I immediately for- 
warded it to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in order 
that that committee might examine it. 
That committee recommended that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much will the 
operation of the amendment cost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
sent for information. If the Senator de- 
sires, I will withdraw the amendment. 
I sent for the information before I called 
up the amendment, but the Senator in 
charge of the bill suggested that what- 
ever amendments are on the desk should 
be offered at the present time. The in- 
formation for which I sent has not yet 
reached me. More than an hour ago I 
asked for the information, and the delay 
is due to this being the lunch hour. The 
Senator from Arkansas is entirely cor- 
rect. The Recorp should show the whole 
story. I will withhold the amendment 
until I have the desired information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Colorado 
may withdraw his amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
debated this bill as long as I think is de- 
sirable. I have nothing further to say 
about it. I believe the Senator from 
Michigan has an amendment he desires 
to offer. However, I notice that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has now come on the 
floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
an agreement with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], who was going 


to offer a modified form of the so-called 
Long amendment this afternoon. I join 
with the Senator from Michigan in his 
amendment, and before I proceed with 
my own amendment, I think he should 
have the right-of-way. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana offered an amendment which 
would in effect provide—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has no amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr. MOODY. On behalf of myself, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senatcr from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoNEyY], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey], the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMaN], 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kincore], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from South 
Carolina’ [Mr. JoHnston], the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator fr6m Bennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], I submit an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, H. R. 5715. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. MOODY. This is an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan desire the 
amendment to be read in full? 

Mr. MOODY. No; but I ask that it 
ke printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Moopy, 
for himself and cther Senators, is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 4, strike out all in lines 18 to 20, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “That this act may be cited as the 
‘Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1952.’ 

“TiTLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE CAREER 

COMPENSATION AcT oF 1949 

“Sec. 101. (a) The table contained in sec- 
tion 201 (a) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows:”, 

On page 7, line 13, strike out the section 
number “2” and insert in lieu thereof the 
section number “102.” 

Cn page 7, line 19, strike out the word 
“act” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“title.” 

On page 7, line 24, strike out the word “act” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “title.” 

On page 8, line 1, strike out the section 
number “3” and insert in lieu thereof the 
section number “103.” 

On page 8, line 1, strike out the word “act” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “title.” 

On page 8, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following: 

“TrTrLE II—CompBat-Dutry Pay 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Combat-Duty Pay Act of 1952.’ 

“Src, 202. As used in this title— 

“(a) The terms ‘uniformed services,’ 
‘member,’ ‘officer,’ and ‘secretary’ (except as 
hereinafter specifically provided) shall have 
the meaning prescribed for such terms by 


section 102 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, and the terms ‘incentive pay’ and 
‘special pay’ shall mean the pay authorized 
by section 203, 204, or 205 of such act. 

“(b) The term ‘member,’ when used in 
relation to any combat unit, means any 
member of the uniformed services serving 
and present with, or on board, such unit 
under competent orders. 

“(c) The term ‘combat unit’ means— 

“(1) any military unit, not larger than a 
regiment, while such unit is engaged in 
actual combat on land; or 

“(2) any element of, or detail of personnel 
from, any military unit not larger than a 
regiment, while such element or detail is 
subjected to hostile ground fire in the course 
of rendering aid or assistance (A) directly to 
a military unit, not larger than a battalion, 
which is engaged in actual combat on land, 
or (B) by fire to any military unit engaged 
in actual combat on land; or 

“(3) any military unit (not larger than a 
regiment) engaged in any amphibious or 
airborne operation, while subjected to hos- 
tile ground fire in the course of rendering 
aid or assistance, to a military unit which 
is engaged in actual combat on land, by the 
performance of duties which require its em- 
ployment at or near a beach or airhead; 
or 

“(4) any vessel while subjected to hostile 
fire or explosion in the course of any oper- 
ation; or 

“(5) any aircraft while subjected to hos- 
tile fire in the course of any operation. 

“(d) the term ‘actual combat on land’ 
means direct contact with and opposition to 
a hostile force by any military unit while 
such unit is subjected to hostile ground fire. 

“(e) the term ‘military unit’ means any 
unit of any of the uniformed services other 
than a vessel or aircraft. 

“(f) the term ‘Korea’ shall mean the geo- 
graphical area specified for income-tax- 
exemption purposes by Executive Order 
10195, approved December 20, 1950. 

“SEc. 203. Each member and former mem- 
ber of the uniformed services shall be en- 
titled to receive combat pay in the amount 
of $45 per month for enlisted persons and 
officers for each month beginning after May 
31, 1950, for which such member was en- 
titled to receive basic pay and during which 
he was a member of a combat unit in Korea 
on— 

“(a) not less than 6 days of such month; 
or 

“(b) one or more days of such month in- 
cluded within a period of not less than six 
consecutive days on which he was a member 
of a combat unit in Korea, if such period 
began in the next preceding month and he 
is not entitled to receive combat pay under 
this act for such preceding month. 

“Sec. 204. Each member and former mem- 
ber of the uniformed services shall be en- 
titled to receive combat pay in the amount 
of $45 per month for enlisted persons and 
officers for each month beginning after May 
31, 1950, for which he was entitled to receive 
basic pay and in which— 

“(a) he was killed in action, injured in 
action, or wounded in action while serving 
as a member of a combat unit in Korea, and 
for not more than 3 months thereafter dur- 
ing which he was hospitalized for the treat- 
ment of an injury or wound received in action 
while so serving; or 

“(b) he was captured or entered a missing- 
in-action status while serving as a member 
of a combat unit in Korea, and for not more 
than 3 months thereafter during which he 
occupied such status; 

“SEc. 205. No person shall be entitled to 
receive for any month— 

“(a) more than one combat pay authorized 
by this title; or 

(b) combat pay under this title in addi- 
tion to pay incentive or special pay. 
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“Sec. 206. (a) The Secretaries of the serv- 
ices concerned are authorized and directed 
to promulgate regulations for the adminis- 
tration of this title, which regulations shall 
be as uniform as practicable, and in the 
case of the military departments shall be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“(b) Such regulations may include appro- 
priate provisions for the withholding of com- 
bat pay under section 203 of this title from 
any member or former member of the uni- 
formed services (or any class of such persons) 
for any period during which such person or 
class of persons was not placed in substantial 
peril by the action of any hostile force, as 
determined in conformity with such regula- 
tions. 

“Src. 207. (a) The Secretary of the service 
concerned, or such subordinates as he may 
specify, may make such determinations as 
may be required for the administration of 
this title, and all determinations and pay- 
ments made hereunder shall be final and 
conclusive, and shall not be subject to re- 
view by any court or any accounting officer 
of the Government. * 

“(b) Appropriations currently available for 
pay and allowances of members of the uni- 
formed services shall be available for the 
payment of combat pay under this title for 
any month prior to the date of enactment of 
this title.” 


Mr. MOODY. No, Mr. President. If 
I may, I should like to explain that this 
amendment is the same as the Long 
amendment, except that it changes the 
basic rate of $50 to $45. As Senators 
know, the Long amendment was offered 
on Friday and was rejected by a stand- 
ing vote, with comparatively few Mem- 
bers of the Senate present. 

As the Senate also knows, it is a prac- 
tice to pay what is known as hazard pay 
for hazardous duties in our Armed 
Forces. The distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias] has an amend- 
ment, which I intend to support, read- 
justing the levels of some of the hazard 
Pay. 

It seems to me a highly fantastic sit- 
uation to say that others in the Armed 
Forces should be recompensed for haz- 
ards, when men who are now fighting in 
Korea get no hazard or combat pay. 

I fully understand the reasons why 
the Senator from Louisiana did not press 
for a yea-and-nay vote on Friday. I feel 
that the proper figure may perhaps be 
$45 instead of $50. I have discussed this 
matter with other Senators, and I can 
see no reason why the Senate should not 
recognize the fact that if anybody is in 
danger today, it is the men who are be- 
ing shot at by the Communists. 

I hope the Senate will adopt this 
amendment and do so in conjunction 
with amendments which will be offered 
in a few minutes by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator from Illinois 
wish to charge the time for the call of 
@ quorum? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair hear a second to the request 
for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, is it not 
possible to put this amendment to a 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that that is what is being done at 
the present time. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan. [Putting the question.] 

The “noes” appear to have it—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
to be shared equally between the Sena- 
tor from Michigan and the other group 
of Senators. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I should 
not like the REcorp to show that there 
were not sufficient Senators present who 
are interested to vote upon the amend- 
ment; therefore, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assume that none of 
this time is to be charged to the com- 
mitte® 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it 
is not chargeable to either proponent. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hoey O'Conor 
Bridges Holland O'Mahoney 
Butler, Md. Hunt Pastore 
Capehart Ives Robertson 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Dirksen Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Douglas Long Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak McFarland Sparkman 
Ellender Millikin Stennis 
Ferguson Moody Thye 
Frear Mundt Tobey 
Hayden Murray Underwood 
Hendrickson Neely Young 
Hill Nixon 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
BeEnToN], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sm1TH] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. K1LcorE] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carson], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr., 
Butter], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Durr], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ahb- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BrRICKER, Mr. ByrbD, Mr. Carn, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ECTON, 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FwuLBRIGHT, Mr, 
GEORGE, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr, 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
LaNnceR, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LODGE, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MarTIN, Mr, 
MAYBANK, Mr. McCarran, Mr. McCartTHy, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. MCcKELLAR, Mr. 
MonroneY, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SEATON, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. WatTKINs, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr.MOODY. Mr. President, I request 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to in- 
quire whether it is the intention of the 
Committee on Armed Services to accept 
the amendment. No member of the 
committee has risen in opposition to the 
amendment. Am I to understand that 
the members of the committee have 
given tacit consent to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan? 
I hope this is the case. If these 
bonuses for so-called hazard and in- 
centive pay are to be given to others, 
then combat troops should get them as 
well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator’s in- 
quiry is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Senator from Illinois is out of order. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I can 
well understand why no Senator has 
opposed the amendment. It should be 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
the request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Moopy] for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide, Sen- 
ators favoring the amendment rising. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Vermont will state it. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. Which amendment 
is the Senate voting on now? I realize 
that it is an amendment providing com- 
bat pay, but which amendment is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Moopy] for himself and other 
Senators. It is the same as‘the Long 
amendment, which was rejected on Fri- 
day, with the exception that the amount 
is reduced from $50 a month to $45 a 
month. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is the amendment 
offered in lieu of the Long amendment, 
or is it an amendment to the Long 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Long amendment was rejected on Fri- 
day. The Chair presumes that the pend- 
ing amendment is offered in lieu of the 
Long amendment. 

Senators who have been counted will 
be seated. Those who oppose the amend- 
ment will rise and stand until counted. 

On the division being completed, the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk my amendment iden- 
tified as 3-28-52-C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, im- 
mediately following line 24, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 204 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) For the performance of hazardous 
duty as prescribed in part (1) or (2) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, members of the 
uniformed services qualifying for the incen- 
tive pay authorized pursuant to said sub- 
section shall be entitled to be paid at the 
rate of $30 per month.” 


On page 8, line 1, strike out “3” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘4.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I may 
say that this is the amendment which is 
labeled “A” on the mimeographed sheet 
which lies on the desks of Senators. It 
would reduce the bonuses which are paid 
presently for personnel on flight and 
submarine duty. The Senate has just 
adopted what I believe to be a very 
worth-while amendment, providing com- 
bat pay for those who are actually in 
combat. It is something that should 
have been done a long time ago. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Moopy] for submitting the amend- 
ment, and the Senate for adopting it. 
The amendment provides simple justice. 
It will cost between $90,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000 a year more; but I believe it will 
be money well spent. 

However, Mr. President, while we are 
dealing with the subject of bonus pay, 
we should not merely make additions, 
but we should also remove abuses and 
excessive payments which already exist 
in the system of bonus pay. On other 
occasions I have tried to point out to the 
Senate what some of the abuses are. 
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In the first place, I think one gross 
abuse is that administrative officers are 
taken into the air a minimum of 4 hours 
a month, with a yearly total of at least 
100 hours a year, and receive for it the 
full flight bonus. The “chair corps,” if 
I may say so, likes to get in on the “gravy 
plane”; and, all over the country, there 
is a huge “chair corps,” composed of 
officers who get the Air Corps bonuses. 

The bonuses now being paid amount, 
in all, to $270,000,000 a year. A large 
proportion of these bonuses goes to ad- 
ministrative officers who are not actual- 
ly assigned to flying duty, but who get 
into the air primarily as copassengers 
sitting beside the pilots, and sometimes 
are logged as copilots or navigators, fre- 
quently in small training planes. 

In an article which appeared in yes- 
terday’s Washington Star, on page 4, it 
was stated, apparently on good authori- 
ty, that there are, in this area alone, 
1,800 Air Force officers of the so-called 
chair corps, who fly on week ends and in 
off hours, and therefore qualify for the 
extra pay, which ranges generally be- 
tween $100 and $210 a month for officers. 

The Air Force reports that scattered 
throughout its stations are 20,000 of its 
personnel who get in on the gravy plane, 
in addition—and I emphasize the fact 
that it is in addition—to their base pay, 
their quarters’ allowance, and their sub- 
sistence allowance. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield, to per- 
mit me to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry, 
namely, whether a motion to recommit 
this bill would be in order at any time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion would be in order at any time the 
Senator who wished to make the motion 
could obtain the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not asking 
for the floor now; I simply wish to ask 
at this time whether during the further 
proceedings in the Senate, after the Sen- 
ator from Illinois concludes his remarks, 
a motion to recommit would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that such a motion would be in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
fall I tried to attack this problem by 
means of raising the minimum require- 
ment for qualification for flight pay from 
4 hours a month to 20 hours a month, 
in order that this payment might be 
confined to bona fide flyers, and might 
not be received by those simply desir- 
ing to qualify for the bonuses. That 
amendment was adopted by the Senate, 
as my colleagues will recall, but, because 
of the opposition of the Air Force, the 
amendment was defeated in conference, 
and the previous system continued un- 
changed. 

Mr. President, all of us know this to 
be a great abuse. Anyone who has been 
in the armed services, anyone who has 
been around an air base, knows of the 
groups of administrative officers and 
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ground officers who are ever ready to be 
taken into the air in order to qualify 
for and to receive the extra flight pay. 

However, pay is not all that is in- 
volved in this matter; extra gasoline con- 
sumption and extra wear and tear on 
the planes are also involved. Any one 
of us who cares to go to Bolling Field 
can see the large number of planes the 
Government furnishes to administrative 
Officers so they can go into the air 4 
hours a month and thus be abled to 
receive this extra pay. So the total costs 
are far in excess of the amount of the 
actual bonuses paid. 

Mr. President, it will be very difficult 
to strike at that abuse by fixing a re- 
quirement of a total number of hours. 
However, this year we are taking a new 
tack: We are trying to say that all those 
who receive air and submarine bonuses 
shall receive the same amount a pri- 
vate receives for such service; in other 
words, if there is a risk—and let me say 
that the risk is grossly exaggerated in the 
case of submarine service—the officer 
shall receive for the risk he takes no 
more than the private does. 

I may point out that in the Long- 
Moody amendment which the Senate has 
just adopted we have followed the very 
correct principle that when under fire 
men are equal; and that the captain, the 
major, or the colonel should receive no 
more by way of hazard compensation 
than the private receives, namely, $45 a 
month. 

The amendment I offer provides that 
in the Air Corps and in the submarine 
service no officer shall receive more in 
the form of what is called hazard pay 
than is received by an enlisted man. Of 
course an officer will receive a larger 
amount of base pay a larger quarters al- 
lowance and a larger subsistence allow=- 
ance. However, on the basis of danger, 
all men would be equal. 

This amendment would save over 
$140,000,000. By means of the amend- 
ment we could save enough to pay for 
the bonus for combat service, which the 
Senate has just approved, and in addi- 
tion, bring about a $50,000,000 saving. 

Here is a chance to combine justice 
and economy and to eliminate from the 
armed services one of the festering 
abuses which make men indignant and 
lower the morale of the whole service. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much 
this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I am very 
much disturbed about this particular 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield time to 
the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor who is in charge of the bill does not 
seem to be on the floor at this time. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, however, I wish to address 
myself to this amendment, if I may 
have unanimous consent from the Senate 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Wyoming may proceed, 
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The time he uses will be charged to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I believe it 
was on Friday morning that the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee called a meeting for 
the sole purpose of studying the question 
of the hazard pay given to administra- 
tive officials for flight time. We were 
briefed by two officers of the Military 
Establishment, Vice Admiral Cassidy for 
the Navy and General Hopwood for the 
Air Force. 

I wish to say to the Senate that those 
hearings were called absolutely without 
any information or knowledge of the fact 
that the Senator from Illinois was going 
to submit this amendent. So I wish the 
Senator from Illinois to understand— 
for I believe he thinks otherwise—that 
there is absolutely no connection what- 
soever between his amendments and the 
beginning of the hearings on Friday. 

Mr. President, we have not completed 
the hearings. I think it would be a 
very serious mistake—and I say this 
judging from my own knowledge as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—for those of us on the floor of the 
Senate, uninformed on this matter ex- 
cept for what we obtained in general 
terms from the Senator from Lllinois, to 
vote on such a very important question. 

For instance, I know of a situation 
where certain officers on duty at the 
Pentagon have supervision and direction 
over a great number of pilots. For those 
Officers not to have flying time, but still 
to be in complete control and charge of 
officers who are flying, seems to me not 
to make sense. 

The amendment the Senator from Illi- 
nois has submitted would reduce the 
amount of so-called hazardous-duty pay 
for participation in regular aerial flights 
and for submarine duty to $30 a month 
for each individual. 

Prior to the Career Compensation Act, 
such hazardous-duty pay was computed 
at the rate of 50 percent of the base pay 
of the individual concerned. Under that 
system, flight pay and submarine pay 
varied from $37.50 a month, for a pri- 
vate, to approximately $365 a month for 
@ major general. 

The Career Compensation Act com- 
pletely revised the computation of such 
pay, by substituting a flat rate for each 
grade. That rate is considerably less 
than the 50 percent of base pay. The 
present rates vary from $30 a month for 
a private to $75 a month for a master 
sergeant. The present rates for officers 
begin at $100 a month for second lieuten- 
ants, and increase progressively to $210 
a month for colonels. The rate then 
drops back to $150 a month for generals 
and admirals on flying or submarine 
duty. 

At the time of the committee’s recom- 
mendation regarding reductions in flight 
and submarine pay, as provided in the 
Career Compensation Act, evidence was 
submitted to the committee that those 
reductions might wreck the flying and 
submarine service, although since the 
enactment of that measure I am not 
aware of any particular difficulties in ob- 
taining personnel to perform those 
duties. 
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My personal reaction is that there 
may be some merit to the contention of 
the Senator from Illinois that hazard- 
ous-duty pay can be reduced, although 
to my way of thinking there should not 
be a reduction so drastic as that which 
his amendment would provide. 

One of the arguments used for such 
pay has always been the extremely high 
insurance rates for members of the 
Armed Forces performing such duty. 
The Government now provides $10,000 
insurance, without cost, to all individ- 
uals in the military services. I repeat, 
I regret that the Senator has offered 
this amendment to a bill providing a 
cost-of-living increase to all military 
personnel. 

Mr. President, I am of the opinion 
that if we are to chop this bill to pieces, 
a bill on which the armed services have 
spent so much time and given so much 
study, the best thing for us to do would 
be to send it back to the committee, 
rather than vote on a subject with 
which we are not familiar, and in plain 
terms, about which we know very little. 
Doubtless many of those assigned to 
duty as pilots and in submarine work 
chose those branches of the service re- 
gardless of pay, while to others addi- 
tional pay is a predominating factor. I 
do not know the proportion of officers 
in these two categories, but, as the Sen- 
ator knows, aviation and submarine 
services are extremely important seg- 
ments of our military forces, and I am 
sure he has no desire to do serious in- 
jury to either one or to our military 
forces in general. 

Frankly, I do not know what the re- 
sults of the Senator’s amendment might 
be. I am sure the Senator will agree 
that it would be preferable to have the 
Armed Services Committee consider a 
matter so important as is his amend- 
ment before its adoption, and therefore 
I was hoping the Senator would not press 
this amendment. 

I believe that the amendment should 
be in the form of a bill which would be 
referred to and considered by the Armed 
Services Committee. The committee 
should conduct hearings on it, and it 
should be reported back to this body and 
acted on as a clean bill, not as an amend- 
ment to the bill which is now before the 
Senate. 

The cream of the Russian youth com- 
pete for flying duty in the Soviet Air 
Force; consequently, educational and 
physical standards are much higher 
than those of the ground forces. 

The reason for the great attractive- 
ness of a flying career and the resultant 
competition may be summed up in one 
word, incentives. In the case of Russia 
they take the following form. I shall list 
a few of them: Length of service of flying 
officer counts double toward retirement; 
Soviet air forces receive their scale No. 
5, which is the best one granted to any 
personnel in the Soviet armed forces. 
The aviation hospitals are much finer 
than the hospitals provided for the 
ground forces; an air force lieutenant 
who is a pilot receives a base pay of 1,250 
rubles a month, while a lieutenant in 
the infantry receives approximately only 
half the amount. The officers are paid 
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according to the position they hold, as 
well as according to rank. If a captain 
is holding a major’s job, he is-given a 
major’s pay; and all flying officers re- 
ceive in addition to the normal annual 
leave, 30 days, which must be spent in 
a@ rest camp. 

In Germany, air force officers are al- 
lowed two leaves a year of 45 days’ dura- 
tion, plus a certain number of days of 
travel time. 

I cite these facts merely to show that 
in some other countries service as an 
aviator is considered to be rather a pre- 
ferred position in the military estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming be willing 
to yield for a question in my time? 

Mr. HUNT. I am happy to yicld. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wondered whether, 
citing the superior privileges of the Rus- 
sian air troops as compared to ground 
troops, he would not suggest to our de- 
partment of propaganda that they use 
that fact as propaganda with the Rus- 
sian ground troops? That might sow 
some dissatisfaction with the infantry. 

Mr. HUNT. I think I can answer the 
Senator in this way: He probably is 
aware of the fact that a major general 
in the Army of the United States gets 
approximately 12 times the salary of a 
brigadier general in the Russian Army. 
In other words, the salary of an Ameri- 
can brigadier general for 1 month is 
equivalent to that of a Russian general 
for 12 months. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder whether the 
Senator would inform us whether there 
is bonus pay for the British Royal Air 
Force, as compared to the ground troops? 

Mr. HUNT. I am uninformed as to 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My information is 
that there is only a slight differential 
for the British air force. I wonder 
whether the Senator from Wyoming 
would inform us what the pay was in 
the German Luftwaffe, whether the Ger- 
man air force received differentials over 
the ground forces? 

Mr. HUNT. I am unadvised; but I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois that we have al- 
ways been able, I think, to give to the 
United States a better Air Force—better 
trained, better equipped, and in every 
way superior—than have the other 
countries to which he refers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am merely men- 
tioning this because the Senator from 
Wyoming quoted the Russian practice 
as an argument why an American avia- 
tor should receive superior advantages 
to those received by ground troops. It 
is my opinion that in the British and 
German forces only a minor distinction 
was drawn between the services. The 
American system is almost unique, I 
think, among the forces of the world. 
Of course, no one would object to liberal 
leave allowances for aviators; they 
should have liberal leave allowances. 
The question is simply one of pay. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, recently, 
in taking the testimorsy of General Hop- 
good and Admiral Cassady, a question 
substantially in this form was asked: 
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Do those in important administrative 
positions who receive this bonus pay have 
charge of flying plans, and of making up 
the organization for attack, and things 
of that kind? Do they receive this in- 
centive pay? 

The answer was, substantially: Yes, 
they do. 

They were then asked, in substance: 

How would the pilots under those men 
feel, knowing that their superior officers 
were not flying officers? 

It seemed to me to be a very strong 
argument for continuing to allow these 
men to receive this incentive pay, at 
least until we have hearings on this 
matter and can report to the Senate a 
clean bill with reference to it. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I realize that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, as a 
member of the committee, is much better 
informed on this subject than some of 
the others of us, but I am curious to 
know, since the Senator from Illinois 
proposed such an amendment a year 
ago, and since it was adopted by the 
Senate, as I remember, but was elimi- 
nated in conference, why this matter 
which should be the subject of hearings 
before the committee, and why hearings 
had been held on the question? 

Mr. HUNT. There was no bill on the 
subject before the committee. During 
the past few months hearings on various 
questions have been conducted by the 
subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee, but the subcommittee had 
no opportunity to get around to the pro- 
posals of the Senator from Illinois. We 
had been quite busy looking into other 
matters of importance. But I want to 
say to the Senator that the Senate sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
_ mittee had no idea, no thought, and no 
suggestion that the Senator from Illinois 
was going to propose this amendment. 
In fact, the pending bill was made the 
unfinished business of the Senate only 
within a few days. This particular bill 
had not even been assigned for consid- 
eration Friday and today; so we had no 
way of even knowing that it was coming 
up for some time. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator from Wy- 
oming knew, of course, that this amend- 
ment was adopted a year ago by the Sen- 
ate, but was eliminated in conference. 
Certainly I think there is an excellent 
point to be made as to the differences, for 
example, in the degree of hazard under- 
gone by a private and that undergone by 
a higher officer. The risk to the life of 
each is the same, and I think it is a high- 
ly logical proposal which the Senator 
from Illinois has made. 

Mr. HUNT. I think the Senator is 
quite correct. The life of a private is 
just as dear as is the life of a general. 
However, generals are in very, very im- 
portant positions, and the loss of a gen- 
eral from the standpoint of directing the 
Air Force, is of course, more serious than 
the loss of a private. 

Mr. MOODY. I understand that, but 
it is not a question of the respective val- 
ues of the men; it is a question of re- 
munerating them for extra hazard. I 
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think the hazard to the life of each of 
the two men is the same. Therefore, I 
cannot see why one should be paid $30 
and the other should be paid $200. Iam 
surprised that the matter has not been 
taken up before this time. 

Mr. HUNT. The same situation ex- 
ists in civilian life as well as in the armed 
services, or in almost any line of en- 
deavor. 

Mr. MOODY. Paying $200 will not 
replace a general, any more than paying 
$30 will replace a private. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, may I first 
ask how much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes are left. 

Mr. HUNT. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have here some statistics found in the 
testimony of Admiral Cassady when he 
appeared before the committee. I should 
like to ask the Senator if it is his under- 
standing that these figures are correct: 

In World War II more than two-thirds 
of all the Army officers killed in combat 
were flying cfficers. The combat death 
rate per thousand enlisted men was 69 
for the Air Corps as compared with 27.7 
for Infantry, 14% for the Navy, 4.9 for 
Field Artillery, and 1.3 for Coast Artil- 
lery. 

Is it the understanding of the Senator 
from Wyoming that these figures indi- 
cate that the death rate for flying offi- 
cers is considerably higher per thousand 
than for combat officers in other 
branches of the service? 

Mr. HUNT. I am not informed as to 
the death rate in the various branches 
of the services, but if my memory serves 
me correctly, the highest death rate is 
in the Air Force. 

Mr. SMATHERS. For enlisted men 
the figure I have is that in World War II 
the death rate was 69 per 1,000 for the 
Air Force and only 27.7 for the infantry. 
I wondered if those are the correct 
figures. 

Mr. HUNT. I would think the figures 
are correct. 

I yield to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming has covered the points involved 
in this discussion. No one can question 
the fact that there have been abuses in 
connection with flight pay. Some men 
have drawn flying pay who were not en- 
titled to receive it. There have un- 
doubtedly been instances of officers hav- 
ing taken advantage of the incentive pay 
provision to draw funds which were 
never contemplated by the Congress. 

I hope the Senate will not take this 
meat-ax approach to the subject. As 
stated by the Senator from Wyoming, a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services started an investiga- 
tion some weeks ago. It was in no wise 
designed to counteract the efforts of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas]. I would not say that the dis- 
cussion last year may not have had an 
influence on the subject matter. 

The question of extra pay for those in 
the aviation service should be very care- 
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fully examined and should not be dealt 
with in this summary fashion. It is 
quite true that an adequate number of 
young men are now volunteering for fly- 
ing service, but there can be little ques- 
tion that the incentive pay which is 
available has been a considerable ele- 
ment in persuading them to enter that 
branch of the service. 

The subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN], should 
go into the question very carefully. We 
are all concerned about it. We all wish 
to effect every possible economy that 
can be effected and at the same time pre- 
serve an adequate defense for the Nation 
and enable us to avoid a third world war, 
or if another world war should come, to 
provide such a defense as will enable us 
to survive and to maintain our free in- 
stitutions. : 

There is much merit in the contention 
of the Senator from Illinois, and I have 
a great deal of sympathy with his views 
in the matter, but I respectfully submit 
that we should not in this fashion ap- 
proach it, as it were, with a meat ax and 
say that because the life of a private is 
as valuable as that of a general we will 
cut them off at exactly the same level. 
The hazard involved is not always the 
same. 

Undoubtedly, the most hazardous task 
is that of flying the new jet planes. All 
the “bugs” have not yet been taken out 
of them. That is true of various types of 
airplanes. They are always flown by 
commissioned officers. If we undertake 
to fix a definite limit on the amount of 
incentive pay, no man can, without a 
careful hearing and full investigation, 
tell what effect it will have on the as- 
sembling of an adequate, highly skilled, 
and highly trained corps of pilots to fly 
the planes or to undertake other very 
dangerous missions. 

There are many abuses in the system 
which must and should be corrected, but 
I think we would make a serious mistake 
if we were to undertake to deal with 
them in this fashion, in the absence of 
hearings and without any knowledge or 
information as to what the effect would 
be upon a service which is absolutely 
vital to our existence as a free people. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
whether the committee has made a study 
of the question why an increasing num- 
ber of military personnel is holding or 
has been granted flying status. Whether 
they occupy chair positions in the Pen- 
tagon or are located in one of the mili- 
tary fields, a check of the records will 
disclose that men far beyond the limit in 
age are still retaining flying status at 
some military post as far removed—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that my time is so limited that I 
cannot yield at any greater length. 

Mr. THYE. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stated at the outset 
of my remarks that we favored a very 
careful and painstaking investigation of 
the question. Undoubtedly there are a 
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number of abuses which should be cor- 
rected. I was only suggesting that the 
cure offered might kill the patient, 
whereas we hoped in the committee to 
cure the abuses without any damage to 
the patient, which is the Air Force and 
which is a very vital branch of our armed 
services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has 11 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is a very simple principal at stake in this 
amendment. Fundamentally, I am not 
at the moment questioning the provi- 
sion for incentive pay. It can be ex- 
amined by the committee. I am not 
proposing to abolish it; I am proposing 
to equalize it so that all members of the 
flying service and the submarine service 
will get the same bonus pay which a pri- 
vate now receives. The Committee on 
Armed Services can then go into the 
question of whether they should receive 
any bonus at all. For the moment I am 
not attacking that. Iam merely saying 
that when they are in danger, the life 
of an officer is no more precious than 
the life of an enlisted man. 

I am also saying that the Senate, by 
its vote a few minutes ago, approved 
this principle for those who are in the 
greatest danger of all, namely, combat 
infantrymen and those who are actually 
under rifle fire or artillery fire. That is 
the only issue at stake. 

We know there are abuses. The 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, with his charateristic fairness, 
stated those abuses. 

If we postpone this matter, we will al- 
ways have the Air Force coming for- 
ward and saying it should not be elimi- 
nated. The representatives of that 
force so stated last year when we took up 
the question of 20-hour qualifying time, 
in order to reduce the gravy which the 
chair corps receives. They said it would 
ruin and wreck the Air Force, and they 
were successful in postponing action. 

I have no criticism of those officers. 
Very few people like to give up privileges. 
Any group will hold on to a privilege as 
long as it can. Yet here are systems of 
bonus payments aggregating $270,- 
000,000. With the Government facing a 
deficit of $15,000,000,000 in the admin- 
istrative budget and $10,000,000,000 in 
the cash budget, it is time to make some 
excisions, to eliminate some of the 
abuses, and cut out some of the diseased 
tissue. Certainly we would like to give 
the servicemen involved privileges, but 
we simply cannot afford to allow the 
privileges now enjoyed to continue. 

Justice is on the side of this amend- 
ment. It does not sweep bonuses away; 
it equalizes them. Therefore, I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Is it not true that if 
there are particularly hazardous as- 
signments, such as those of test pilots, 
it would be quite possible to hire civilians 
and pay them more without the neces- 
sity of making the increase applicable 
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across the board, which would cost the 
Government $270,000,000? 

I think the point made by the Senator 
from Illinois that the life of a private 
and the life of a general, a captain, or a 
lieutenant are equally precious is one 
that cannot be denied. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
able Senator from Illinois would yield to 
me for the purpose of making a motion 
to recommit? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To recommit the 
bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I think there 
is considerable merit in the fight the 
Senator from Illinois has been making, 
but I also think we are dealing with a 
highly technical problem. Iam sure the 
able Senator from Illinois does not want 
to do anything that will cause irreparable 
harm to either our Air Force or our sub- 
marine service at a time when no one 
is sufficiently wise to be able to tell 
whether they will be called upon to meet 
some very serious challenges. 

Therefore, it seems to me that rather 
than to take piecemeal action, which 
would probably result in doing real dam- 
age to the services, it would be better to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Armed Services with instructions to go 
into the whole matter raised by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and to report a bill 
in which the phases referred to by him 
would have been considered along with 
the pay feature. 

I think there is considerable merit in 
the action of the Senator in brining up 
this question in connection with the pay 
bill, because we will then find that the 
armed services are vitally interested in 
getting the pay bill through, and conse- 
quently they may give more considera- 
tion to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois than they would if 
it were a separate piece of legislation. I 
say this because it seems to me that in 
this highly technical field we would have 
a better measure if we recommitted the 
bill and instructed the committee to go 
into all phases of the problem. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from California what is 
to prevent the Senate from debating this 
amendment and then having the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services take up these 
maiters and report a supplemental bill? 
It will not take any more time. 

To state the point frankly, we are 
somewhat concerned that if the bill goes 
back to committee, the siren and seduc- 
tive influence of the Air Force and Navy 
will be very powerful, and such action 
will, in effect, delay this amendment. 

While this issue is on the floor and be- 
fore the country, I think it would be much 
better to have a vote upon it. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to point 
out to the distinguished Senator from 
California that this question was before 
the Senate a year ago. At that time it 
was voted upon. It seems to me there 
has been ample time in which to hold 
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hearings. As the Senator from Illinois 
said no great harm can be done by vot- 
ing on this question today, and if it is 
as urgent as the Senator from Illinois 
says it is, hearings could be held, and 
then we would be assured of prompt 
action. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that House bill 5715 be recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is in control of 
the time. Does he yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I do not yield 
for the making of a motion to recom- 
mit. I regret to have to say that to my 
good friend, the Serator from California, 
I do not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would a motion to 
recommit at this time be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to recommit is in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to recommit H. R. 5715 to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with instruc- 
tions to go into the whole matter of 
extra pay and to report back to the 
Senate at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from California include in his motion a 
request that the Committee on Armed 
Services consider overseas allowances in 
addition to other allowances? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In that category I 
think there can be found probably the 
greatest waste of all. There are offi- 
cers abroad living like kings at the ex- 
pense of the United States Government, 
in addition to sums which are collected 
from Germany, Austria, and Japan as 
occupation costs. If there is a desire to 
develop good feelings between the United 
States and other nations, we had better 
eliminate some of that slush, too. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that this bill as it came from the 
House of Representatives called for the 
expenditure of $850,095,800, as shown on 
page 4 of the committee report. The 
bill as reported by the Senate commit- 
tee reduced that amount by $379,196,536, 
but it still leaves a bill calling for the 
expenditure of $470,899,264. There isal- 
most half a billion dollars involved in 
the proposed legislation. 

We have just adopted a combat-pay 
amendment which will probably in- 
crease the amount proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee by possibly $75,000,000, 
perhaps more. Other amendments are 


being proposed which may seriously 
jeopardize our Air Force and submarine 
service. 

However, I think the Senator from Illi- 
nois has made a point relative to the 
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questions here involved to which the 
American people are entitled to have a 
full and complete answer. 

I think the place for the point to be 
made by the Senator from Illinois, and 
those who seek to uphold this extra pay, 
is before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and it seems to me that the proper 
manner of proceeding, and the one that 
will obtain legislation which is not likely 
to endanger national defense, is to re- 
commit the bill to the committee with 
instructions to study all questions which 
have been raised on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from California would accept an 
amendment to his motion to recommit, 
in the form of an instruction to the com- 
mittee that it report back not later than 
April 15. There is a tremendous interest 
in this question at this time, as my col- 
league [Mr. Dovctas] has said. I should 
not like to see the subject buried in the 
committee. I should like to.see the 
question disposed of on its merits. It 
seems to me that unless the Armed 
Services Committee is head over heels 
in work, the time suggested would be 
sufficient to enable it to report a suita- 
ble bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I do not want 
to see this matter buried in committee. 
I am a member of the Armed Services 
Committee. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to consult with the able chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Russe..]. I be- 
lieve that April 15 would be too early 
a date to allow the type of investiga- 
tion which should be made. However, 
I believe that a reasonable time would 
be not later than May 15. That wouid 
give assurance that the question would 
be brought back to the Senate for con- 
sideration before the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will accept that 
modification, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is willing to make the date May 
15. I believe that those who are inter- 
ested are entitled to be heard. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit my motion to recommit. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that I support the principle 
enunciated by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. At the same time, I think it is 
reasonable that some further study be 
given to this subject. I should be willing 
to support the motion of the Senator 
from California, provided the time limit 
were made April 15. I do not believe it is 
desirable to delay consideration of this 
subject for another 6 weeks. I should be 
compelled to vote against the motion of 
the Senator from California to recommit 
unless the delay were limited to 2 weeks; 
in other words, unless the date were 
made April 15, I should be compelled to 
vote against the motion, 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
are dealing with some practical prob- 
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lems here. I do not know for what pur- 
pose the chairman of my committee is 
rising, but I will say that in my judg- 
ment the 15th of April would allow too 
short a time to give this subject the study 
to which it is entitled. The original 
suggestion of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] was that the date be made 
April 15. He has accepted a modifica- 
tion to May 15. I shall certainly do 
everything I can, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, to expedite 
the hearings and report the bill back 
sooner than that, if possible. May 15 
would be the deadline, which would give 
us assurance that the subject would be 
back before this body in time to act be- 
fore adjournment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator yield 
so, that I may ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
purpose. 

Mr.. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he feels that the date 
of May 1 would give the committee ample 
time to investigate the proposals which 
are now pending and to report back. I 
should not like to see the subject buried. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe that 
May 1 would allow ample time. When 
we go into the various pay scales we are 
dealing with one of the most complex 
subjects that can possibly come before 
the Congress. 

If the Senate wishes to recommit the 
bill, it should be willing to give the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services a reasonable 
time. If the Senate is unwilling to give 
the Committee on Armed Services a rea- 
sonable time, we ought to continue to 
legislate on the floor and vote the amend- 
ments up or down as they come before 
us, pass a bill, and send it to the House, 
and see what the result will be. 

I have told the Senate that even now, 
after 2 or 3 weeks of preparation and 
investigation, the Senate committee is 
holding hearings on the question of fly- 
ing pay. I believe the hearings started 
last Friday—at any rate some time dur- 
ing the past week. They are in progress 
at the present time. It would be im- 
possible for the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services to go into all the ques- 
tions involved by April 15 and make an 
intelligent report, If it must report by 
April 15, we shall have the bill back here 
in just about the shape it is in now. If 
the Senate were unwilling to give the 
committee a reasonable time in case the 
bill should be recommitted, it would be 
better to proceed now to legislate on the 
floor of the Senate, as we are doing, and 
see what kind of bill will evolve. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Would the Senator 
agree to May 15, which would allow 6 
weeks? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe that during 
that time the committee would have 
opportunity to investigate all the ques- 
tions involved. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
date at May 15. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 


I yield for that 


I will leave the 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.Lanp] has the 
floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have now made 
a motion to recommit the bill. I assume 
that there will be a division of time on 
the motion. I want to be generous with 
the time, but I do not want to be in the 
position where I am cut off from further 
discussion. There should be some time 
for those who are opposed to the motion 
to recommit. How much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty 
minutes are allowed to each side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to know 
whether or not the motion to recommit 
takes precedence over the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. As I under- 
stand, my time begins to run as of now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
pay-raise bill was introduced last Octo- 
ber. It received very careful considera- 
tion, and was passed by the House. I 
am averse to delaying consideration of 
it for as much as 6 weeks, or even 4 
weeks. It seems to me that the only 
question in doubt is the question of the 
extra flight and submarine pay. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have before us a 
bill on which we would be ready to vote 
except for those questions. We have 
already adopted an amendment provid- 
ing for additional combat pay. It seems 
to me that so far as recommittal is con- 
cerned, at least the main purpose would 
be to study the question of additional 
flight pay and additional pay for sub- 
marine service. That is not a new sub- 
ject. That subject has been before the 
committee for a long time. 

I congratulate the committee and its 
chairman on the very conscientious and 
devoted work which has been done. It 
seems to me that there is involved an im- 
portant principle, which I am willing to 
support, but I am not willing to have the 
bill held up for another 4 weeks or 6 
weeks. I believe that the members of 
the Armed Services are entitled to ac- 
tion within a reasonable time. What I 
consider a reasonable time is a delay of 
another 2 weeks. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
fact that the committee thought the 
pay increase should be settled at the 
earliest possible date was the reason 
which prompted us to report the bill in 
this fashion. Let me say to the Senator 
from New York the question is much 
more involved than the question of fly- 
ing pay. The Senator from Illinois has 
an amendment which deals with extra 
compensation for members of the Med- 
ical and Dental Corps. He has another 
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amendment which deals with the ques- 
tion of various perquisites and addi- 
tional pay for officers and enlisted meme 
bers serving overseas. 

The Senator from California has ac- 
cepted the suggestion that all those 
subjects be considered in the hearings. 
Manifestly it would be impossible for the 
committee, within a period of 2 weeks, to 
give fair and just treatment to the many 
different problems which involve every 
form of pay of all the rersonnel of the 
armed services. 

If the bill is recommitted, we would 
hope to have a bill on the floor of the 
Senate in less than 6 weeks, dealing with 
the question of hazard pay or flying pay. 
The subcommittee is studying that sub- 
ject at the present time. I think there 
is little doubt that some legislation will 
evolve from those hearings, and that it 
will be on the floor of the Senate before 
the expiration of a period of 6 weeks. 

If the Senate sees fit to do so, it has a 
perfect right to adopt any amendments 
it wishes to adopt. I have never com- 
plained about the exercise of rights or 
privileges by any Senator. However, I 
believe that these subjects should be con- 
sidered in separate legislation, which we 
would hope to get to the floor of the 
Senate in less than 6 weeks. It may not 
be in the form in which all Senators wish 
to have it, but there will be an oppor- 
unity to offer amendments at that time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator advise 
us whether or not, if a bill is passed with 
these various amendments, it will be pos- 
sible for the conferees to go into the 
various subjects, seek the best advice, 
and agree upon a bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Asa practical matter, 
as the Senator from Louisiana knows, 
when there is attached to a bill an en- 
tirely new provision, which has not been 
the subject of hearings, it is next to im- 
possible to have it agreed to in confer- 
ence. I do not know whether or not 
the House committee has held hearings 
on these specific subjects. If it has, they 
will undoubtedly be dealt with in con- 
ference. If no hearings have been held 
by the House committee, the House con- 
ferees will probably take the adamant 
position, ‘“‘We have held no hearings on 
that subject, and we refuse absolutely to 
discuss it in conference.” 

In my opinion, the amendments to 
which reference has been made would 
endanger the pay bill. If Senators wish 
to use them as a device to prevent pas- 
sage of the pay bill, they have a per- 
fect right to do so. As I understand, 
there is considerable opposition to any 
increase whatever in the pay of members 
of the armed services. At least four 
members of the committee reserved the 
right to oppose the bill on the floor. They 
have the right to exercise that reserva- 
tion, I want the Senate to know that the 
reservation of the right to oppose this 
bill on the floor was made in committee, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may I modify my motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California may modify his 
motion, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
the suggestion of a number of Senators, 
who feel that there should not be undue 
delay, and at the same time are mindful 
of the point raised by the chairman of 
the committee, to the effect that April 
15 would be too early, I modify my mo- 
tion to recommit the bill so as to pro- 
vide that it be reported back to the Sen- 
ate not later than May 1, instead of May 
15 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California modifies his 
motion accordingly. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will not jeopardize the 
allowances which are provided in the bill 
for the members of the armed services 
by recommitting the bill. We all know 


that when a bill is recommitted, new pro- ' 


visions are placed in it, and it is then 
passed by the Senate, the conference 
committee may take a considerable time 
in reaching a conclusion. I believe that 
the evidence before the committee 
showed that some of the officers and en- 
listed personnel involved, particularly 
those in the lower echelons, are barely 
eking out an existence under the present 
allowances. They need the little extra 
money which this bill would provide. I 
had hoped that the bill would become 
effective at an earlier date. 

Mr. President, to recommit the bill 
would mean jeopardizing the allowances 
which are proposed for the members of 
the military forces. Let us take up these 
questions which have been raised and 
dispose of them in an orderly way in- 
stead of jeopardizing the pay of the men 
and women who are making a sacrifice 
for the country. We have already given 
pay increases to civilian employees of 
the Government, but we have delayed 
giving pay increases to officers and en- 
listed personnel of the armed services. I 
understand that the report of the com- 
mittee on this bill was unanimous. 

I hope the Senate will not recommit 
the bill, and thus jeopardize the small 
pay increases which it provides for those 
who are serving their country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the committee was unanimous, 
but, as I stated when I presented the bill, 
at least four members of the committee 
reserved the right to vote against any pay 
increases whatever. They permitted the 
bill to be reported to the Senate, and they 
favored it as compared with the House 
bill, but they reserved the right on the 
floor of the Senate to oppose any increase 
in compensation whatever. 

There can be no question about the 
correctness of the statement made by 
the distinguished majority leader, that 
if we use this bill as a vehicle for dealing 
with every subject under the sun that has 
to do with compensation in the armed 
services we will jeopardize the increases 
provided in the pending bill. 

In explaining the bill I undertook to 
point out to the Senate that we did not 
favor a 10 percent flat increase, but that 
we had increased some of the allowances 
which have a direct relation to actual 
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cost-of-living items—involving things 
members of the armed services must buy 
and the shelter they must provide for 
themselves and their families—by as 
much as 30 percent in some instances at 
the same time reducing the over-all pay 
increase to 3 percent. 

It is impossible to properly legislate 
in the fashion now being undertaken. 
We cannot tie a conglomeration of sub- 
jects together without endangering the 
entire bill. Any Senator who has served 
on the Armed Services Committee and 
has been in conference with the House 
on bills of this type cannot fail to be 
aware of the attitude of the Members of 
the other body when the Senate in- 
corporates in such a bill subjects which 
have not been explored in the hearings 
before committees of the other House. 
We would jeopardize the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Has he concluded 
his remarks? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I Lave not con- 
cluded my remarks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield for an explanatory statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to make it 
perfectly clear that certainly I and I do 
not believe that any cther Senator who 
is sponsoring these amendments wishes 
to delay or impede for even so much 
as 1 day the granting of an increase in 
basic pay and allowances. Quite to the 
contrary, we want to speed up the pro- 
cedure. That is one of the reasons why 
I intend to vote against the motion to 
recommit the bill, because it would delay 
the process of granting pay increases to 
our military personnel. 

What we are trying to do while this 
question is before the Senate is to rem- 
edy injustices which consist on the one 
hand, of denying bonuses to those who 
are actually in danger, and, on the other 
hand, granting excessively large bonuses 
to those who are not in any appreciable 
danger. At the same time we would save 
approximately from $175,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 a year. I think it is per- 
fectly appropriate action to take on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course I did not 
charge that the Senator from Illinois is 
trying to delay the granting of an in- 
crease in pay to our armed personnel. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. I wanted to make my 
position perfectly clear. 

Mr. RUSSELL. However, that is the 
natural and logical consequence of ap- 
pending a variety of amendments to a 
bill while it is under discussion on the 
floor of the Senate. It would provoke 
a conference on a long list of amend- 
ments, and the conferences would last 
longer than if the committee were to 
hold hearings until May 15. If the bill 
is to be sent back to the committee, the 
committee should be given ample time in 
which to investigate all the facts. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it the opinion of 
the chairman of the committee that the 
subcommittee which he has assigned to 
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examine into the question of hazard pay 
can report its findings to the Senate by 
May 1 or May 15? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The _ distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHnson], the 
able chairman of the subcommittee, is on 
the floor of the Senate, and he can speak 
for himself. However, it is my opinion 
that the subcommittee will undoubtedly 
have concluded its hearings into that 
subject prior to that time, and that pro- 
posed legislation will have been evolved 
from those hearings and will be on the 
floor of the Senate prior to May 15. 

In my opinion by proceeding in that 
manner final legislation could be enacted 
at a much earlier date than if we were 
to legislate in fashion here proposed. Of 
course, I understand it is very attractive 
to vote for these amendments, when 
everyone knows that some action should 
be taken, although no one is quite sure 
just what the action should be. In order 
to get the job done properly we should 
follow the policy of allowing our com- 
mittees to deal with these subjects one 
by one and thus getting them ironed out 
properly. 

I hope that the Senate will not recom- 
mit the bill. It is my opinion that the 
Senate should face these issues squarely 
and courageously and vote down the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill, and vote down 
the amendments. We should permit the 
subcommittee to conclude its work and 
bring its bill to the Senate. Then the 
Senator from Illinois and other Sena- 
tors will have adequate opportunity to 
offer amendments if the bill as reported 
is not in accord with their desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
recommit, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and other Senators 
requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Hendrickson Moody 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hill Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Nixon 

Byrd Hunt O’Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Cordon Knowland Schoeppel 
Dirksen Langer Seaton 
Douglas Lehman Smathers 
Dworshak Lodge Smith, Maine 
Eastland Long Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Magnuson Sparkman 
Ellender Malone Stennis 
Ferguson Martin Thye 
Flanders Maybank Tobey 
Frear McCarran Underwood 
Fulbright McCarthy Watkins 
George McFarland Welker 
Gillette McKellar Wiley 
Green Millikin Williams 
Hayden Monroney Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Presiding Officer be so kind as to have 
the pending motion stated again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
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LAND] has moved that House bill 5715 be 
recommitted with instructions to report 
back to the Senate on or before May 1. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Were there not in- 
cluded in the motion to recommit in- 
structions as to the variety of subjects to 
be covered by the committee in its in- 
vestigation and inquiries? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in- 
structions as the Chair understood the 
motion of the Senator from California, 
were to study the hazard-pay features of 
the bi". 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Were 
other instructions included in the mo- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, to study the 


hazard-pay issues which have been 
raised. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 


understood that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia agreed that the subject of over- 
seas allowances and the questions of 
doctors’ allowances would also be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct; I 
think I also added the words “and the 
other issues that have been raised on the 
floor.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
question of agreeing to the motion to re- 
commit, with instructions, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Benton], the Senators from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hoty and Mr. 
SmitH], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUvVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from. Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILcore] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hory] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarLson], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
BuTLER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Oregon 
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[Mr. Morse] and the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTon- 
STALL] from the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bennett Ferguson Schoeppel 
Bricker Flanders Seaton 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Butler, Md. Hunt Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Knowland Thye 
Cain Martin Welker 
Cordon McCarthy Wiley 
Dirksen Millikin Williams 
Dworshak Nixon Young 
Eastland O'Mahoney 
Ecton Robertson 

NAYS—44 
Anderson Humphrey Monroney 
Capehart Ives Mood 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Douglas Johnston, S.C. Neely 
Ellender Langer O’Conor 
Frear Lehman Pastore 
Fulbright Lodge Russell 
George Long Smathers 
Gillette Magnuson Sparkman 
Green Malone Stennis 
Hayden Maybank Tobey 
Hendrickson McCarran Underwood 
Hill McFarland Watkins 
Holland McKellar 

NOT VOTING—21 

Aiken Duff Kilgore 
Benton Hennings McClellan 
Brewster Hoey McMahon 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Morse 
Carlson Kefauver Saltonstall 
Case Kem Smith, N.C. 
Clements Kerr Taft 


So Mr. KNOWLAND’s motion to recom- 
mit, with instructions, was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. MayI ask how much 
time remains to the proponents, and how 
much to the opponents of the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponent of the amendment has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the opponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time of the opponents has been con- 
sumed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which is now before the Sen- 
ate would at once give justice and at 
the same time save $142,000,000. What 
it does is to provide that there shall be 
equalization of the bonuses in the Air 
Force and in the submarine services, but 
that all shall receive the same pay as a 
private, on the principle that there is no 
distinction between the life and the dan- 
ger suffered by officers and men. 

The amendment is in complete accord 
with the principle which the Senate just 
adopted in the case of combat troops. 
That is a very fine amendment, and it 
likewise draws no _ distinction. My 
amendment will provide the funds need- 
ed for the extra money which has been 
voted to those engaged in combat duty, 
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and it will save more than $50,000,000 to 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Is it not true that the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, which would save the 
money needed to provide extra combat 
pay, could be adjusted, if any inequities 
were found in it later, through the hear- 
ings to which the distinguished chairman 
of the committee has referred? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, certainly, and 
furthermore, it would diminish the ap- 
petite of the Air Corps to go into the air 
and earn—not earn, but receive—from 
$100 to $210 a month. Under the 
amendment they would be paid $3.60 an 
hour for overtime; which is good pay. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me 1 minute? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, indeed; I am 
very glad to yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr.LONG. Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port this amendment. I realize that 
hearings on the amendment cannot be 
held immediately, but the subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee is 
already conducting hearings on this mat- 
ter, and even if the amendment cannot 
be agreed to in conference, I believe that 
some legislation along this line should 
be adopted. Therefore I support this 
amendment, hoping that the conferees 
may get better advice on this subject, and 
that meanwhile the Armed Services 
Committee may be able to work out a pay 
recommendation for service of this kind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has not had adequate time to dis- 
cuss this question, I yield whatever time 
may remain to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to teli the Senate again that 
this question is now under exhaustive 
inquiry by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. It in- 
volves many ramifications. The Sena- 
tor’s statement as to the danger varying 
in degree and as to the value of life be- 
ing the same in the case of a private and 
the case of a general is of course true. 
But the hazards which accrue by virtue 
of various services rendered by the Air 
Force are vastly different. In other 
words, a pilot, a first lieutenant, flying a 
jet plane on an experimental flight is 
incurring much more danger to his life 
than is a private having the position of 
steward on the flight of a military air 
transport plane. 

Another question that is involved is 
the question of how to solve honorably 
the problem of the various contracts en- 
tered into by these men with the Govern- 
ment, when they went into the service 


of the Government with the assurance’ 


that they would receive this pay. That 
question is aso involved. Here, without 
any hearing, it is proposed to take snap 
action, when it is not known what con- 





sequences will ensue, although it is 
known that it violates thousands of con- 
tracts which the Government has made 
with its citizens, and does so without any 
exhaustive studies such as the commit- 
tee is now endeavoring to make. 

If it were desired to delay this pay 
bill, carrying as it does allowances for 
those who have a large number of de- 
pendents, a very fine opportunity is pre- 
sented to delay it, merely by voting this 
amendment into the bill. It would be 
delayed in conference with the House 
perhaps for several weeks. We are deal- 
ing with the subject matter of the 
amendment separately, and we hope to 
be able to submit to the Senate a bill 
which will give the Senator from Illi- 
nois and all other Senators who feel as 
he does an opportunity to amend the 
law which provides for flight pay or to 
wipe it out entirely, but that should not 


be done in this bill, when the committee 


now has the question under investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does not the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois cover 
both combat flying and flight training? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It makes no distinc- 
tion as to the varying degrees of danger 
or anything else. It merely prescribes 
a rigid principle. A question so impor- 
tant should not be dealt with in a meat- 
ax fashion, without hearings. Hearings 
are now in progress. Correction of the 
situation of which the Senator from Illi- 
nois complains will be expedited, and 
Senators who desire it will get an in- 
creased allowance for dependents much 
quicker by dealing with the issues sepa- 
rately. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois for yielding me this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator desires to have a cor- 
rect statement made. Under the Long- 
Moody amendment which the Senate has 
just adopted, all members of the Armed 
Forces, including aviators, engaging in 
combat would be paid $45 a month. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought the amend- 
ment failed to cover aviators. The 
amendment, unless changed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, did not deal with 
the Air Force, because, under the amend- 
ment as originally drafted, they drew 
no combat pay. I do not know what 
shape it is in now, but the amendment 
as drafted had no application to such 
pay. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find that the amendment which was 
drawn does apply to those in the Air 
Force, but it is provided that if they are 
receiving compensation above the $50 or 
the $45, as the case might be, they can- 
not draw more than one incentive pay. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Thatiscorrect. They 
would not draw that in addition to re- 
ceiving other pay. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
snould like to point out that that clears 
up the point, I think the Air Force, when 
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not in combat, under my amendment 
would receive $30 a month; and when in 
combat, under the Long-Moody amend- 
ment, they would receive $45. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did not understand the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DovGtas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEravver], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. SmirTuH], 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNntINGS], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. K1LGore£] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
McManuon] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarLson], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
CAsE], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
But er], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DuFF], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr, Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. TosEy] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALToN- 
STALL], and the Senator from Oregon 
{[Mr. Morse] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Anderson Gillette Nixon 
Bennett Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Bridges Humphrey Seaton 
Capehart Lehman Smith, Maine 
Chavez Long Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Malone Thye 
Douglas Martin Watkins 
Eastland Moody Welker 
Ellender Mundt Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Williams 
Frear Neely 

NAYS—43 
Bricker Hoey McKellar 
Butler, Md. Holland Millikin 
Byrd Hunt Monroney 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Connally Johnson, Colo, Pastore 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Dworshak Johnston, S.C, Russell 
Ecton Knowland Schoeppel 
Flanders Langer Smathers 
Fulbright Lodge . Sparkman 
George Magnuson Stennis 
Green Maybank Underwood 
Hayden McCarran Young 


Hendrickson McCarthy 
Hill McFarland 
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NOT VOTING—21 


Aiken Duff McClellan 
Benton Hennings McMahon 
Brewster Jenner Morse 
Butler, Nebr. Kefauver Saltonstall 
Carlson Kem Smith, N.C. 
Case Kerr Taft 
Clements Kilgore Tobey 

So Mr. Dovcias’ amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, imme- 
diately following line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Section 3, subsection (e) of section 204 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 is 
hereby amended by adding the following 
after the period: 

“Flight personnel whose assigned duties 
do not involve actual combat missions or 
flight in excess of 20 hours per month.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate has just defeated an amendment 
which would have saved $142,000,000. 
The amendment now before the Senate 
is similar to an amendment which was 
adopted by the Senate last fall to the 
military appropriations bill. It tries to 
strike at the abuse of administrative 
officers being taken up into the air 4 
hours a month, or 100 hours during the 
year, and receiving a flight bonus of 
from $100 to $210 a month. The amend- 
ment in question requires them to spend 
at least 20 hours a month in the air. It 
is hoped, therefore, that they will be 
allowed to go into the air only if they 
are on an actual training mission and 
that they will not indulge in week-end 
sky excursions at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

The Senate once adopted a provision 
similar to this amendment. I believe 


. there is a chance to save perhaps a simi- 


lar amount of money as would have been 
saved by the previous amendment. My 
estimate is that $25,000,000 in pay and 
$25,000,000 in gasoline will be saved, and 
I have made a rough estimate that $50,- 
000,000 in wear and tear on airplanes 
will be saved. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator assure 
us that his amendment will not simply 
have the effect that those who might 
have 4 or 5 hours a week training will 
now have about 20 hours, which will 
probably cost more than he proposes to 
save? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On Friday I said, in 
connection with this very question, that 
this would be a very grave charge against 
the Air Force, if true. I do not believe 
it is true. I do not believe we will find 
supervising personnel with the gall to 
give permission to administrative officers 
to fly 20 hours a month as copilots. I 
think they will not do that. I have suf- 
ficient faith in their patriotism and good 
sense as supervisory authorities to be- 
lieve that they will not do such a thing, 
and I reject the argument which the 
proponents of the Air Force used against 
this amendment last year. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I must take ex- 
ception to the statement that the flying 
done is week-end excursion flying, and 
to the inference that these men fly only 
4 hours a month. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The minimum is 4 
hours a month, with a yearly minimum 
of 100 hours. That is an average of 844 
hours a month. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They must fly 10 
hours a month in order to make 100 hours 
a year. I do not believe the Senator 
wishes to leave with the Senate the im- 
pression that this is week-end flying, 
because he surely knows that in order 
to maintain flight status and earn flight 
pay, officers do not go on week-end ex- 
cursions. They must fly through adverse 
weather. That does not mean flying in 
fair weather; it means actual instru- 
ment flying, in conditions under which 
they must fly red-hot planes. They do 
not have bonanzas, or easy civilian 
planes to. fly. After they leave their 
desks, the planes they must take up in 
order to maintain their flying status 
are fast, hot military planes. Not only 
must they fly during that time on instru- 
ments through bad weather, but half the 
time it must be night flying. I do not 
believe any man will say it is a pleasant 
excursion or much fun to build up 100 
hours a year by buzzing around through 
the skies in hot airplanes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my understand- 
ing that the duty of pilots can be dis- 
charged by their being copilots for a 
large percentage of the required time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is not my un- 
derstanding from talking with pilots in 
the Air Force. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield, I should 
like to hear the answer to the question 
the Senator from Oklahoma asked the 
Senator from Illinois. Wecould not hear 
on this side of the aisle. It seems to me 
that the Senator from Oklahoma raised 
a very important question, and I should 
like to hear the answer to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my understand- 
ing that a large part of the duty of 
being a pilot can be discharged by acting 
as a copilot. I may say I have seen 
payrolls—but I will not say how they 
were furnished to me—in which there 
were mess Officers, and others, who at the 
end of a month proceeded to fly for 4 
hours to a certain place, and flew back 
for 4 hours the first day of the follow- 
ing month, thus meeting the require- 
ments for 2 months, as specified. 

I should like to point out from an 
article in the Evening Star, whose au- 
thor appears to be well informed and, 
I think, fairly accurate, that approxi- 
mately 1,800 Air Corps officers of the 
“chair corps” fly weekends and off days, 
and therefore qualify for extra pay. 

Mr. MONRONEY,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Obviously, per- 
haps there are some defects; there may 
be some ways in which very few high- 
ranking officers might be able to ride as 


copilots without actually flying the 
planes. But I think.the chairman of 
the committee brought out the very 
point at issue, that the problem of try- 
ing to eliminate waste, while at the same 
time preserving necessary hazard pay 
for men flying jet planes and other hot 
military airships, can best be solved by 
subsequent legislation, such as he pro- 
poses to report by May 1. 

Mr. RUSSELL. May 15. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the way to 
approach the problem complained of by 
the Senator from Illinois in his great 
efforts to save money. However, if in 
trying to save a few dollars in flight 
pay—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A hundred million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If we should lose 
some B-36 or B-29 bombers in Japan, 
we shall have been penny wise and 
pound foolish, because the very men 
who today might be chairborne in the 
Pentagon, tomorrow might be sending a 
son of the Senator or other boys out 
to fly in Korea. I want a flying air 
force officer to be a man who can com- 
mand other men and tell them where 
and when to fly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The purpose of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is the purpose 
of the Senator from Illinois. I, too, 
want an Air Force that flies. In par- 
ticular, I want the pay to go to actual 
aviators, not to obsolescent aviators, 
those who because of girth or age have 
been retired to desks. That is just the 
point. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has control of the 
time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. If, as the Senator from 
Illinois suggests, the regulations are be- 
ing used to permit week-end excursions 
and the like, I should like to know if the 
results desired could not be obtained by 
simply an order from the head of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The basic law pro- 
vides that the bonuses can be obtained 
if a man flies 4 hours a month or a 
total of 100 hours a year, or an overage 
of 843 hours a month. The regulations 
prescribe the type and height of flying, 
but the amount of flying is prescribed by 
legislation, What the pending amend- 
ment tries to provide is that if officers 
receive the amount of pay indicated, 
they should give at least 20 hours a 
month in the air. That would mean 
they would get two and one-half times 
the amount of training they now receive, 
if the purpose is to promote efficiency. 
This amendment provides that they 
shall give value for the money received. 
Their responsibilities will not be dis- 
charged merely by 4 or 8 hours a month 
in the air, but they will have to fly 20 
hours, so the amount of training will be 
two and one-half times that which is 
now received. Those flying merely to 
get flight pay would be squeezed out by 
that requirement, 
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Mr. MALONE. If the regulations are 
clear—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
be necessary for the Senator from Ne- 
vada to have a Senator in control of the 
time yield to him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to re- 
peat substantially what I said a few 
minutes ago. There is not a Member of 
the Senate who has not had his attention 
called to some officer drawing flight pay 
but who has not altogether been entitled 
to draw such pay. All of us are indig- 
nant, and properly so, when we hear of 
an officer who is drawing flight pay 
when, as a matter of fact, his duties do 
not require him to be a pilot or entitle 
him to draw such pay. I wish to say that 
for every one of those men, there are 
three or four men who are receiving in- 
tensive training, and who may be in some 
way affected by the application of this 
amendment. 

A subcommittee headed by the Sen- 
ator from Texas is carefully going into 
every phase of this matter. I think we 
are all aware of what that subcommit- 
tee has done in the past, and I know 
that they will go into the question of 
flight pay and its administration in a 
careful manner and make adjustments 
on the basis of the hearings they will 
hold. 

I wish to point out to the Senator from 
Illinois that this very amendment was 
offered a year ago, and it was rejected 
by the House. The House would not 
consider it in conference. The Senator 
has introduced no bill on the subject. 

The Armed Services Committee is go- 
ing into that subject now. I believe 
the Senate can depend on having a bill 
before it which will be based on facts, 
rather than being based on indignation 
against two or three officers who might 
have abused the provisions of the pres- 
ent law. I do not think we ought to 
legislate in this shotgun fashion. It is 
not necessary to do so to correct an 
evil. It is much better to allow the evil, 
alfecting a few officers, to continue for 
6 weeks than to complicate this bil with 
such an amendment, and also to jeop- 
ardize the accomplishment of a thor- 
ough job by way of legislation. 

I hope the Senate will reject the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartHy] requested some 
time. I yield him 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
asked for time before I heard the Sena- 
tor from Georgia speak. He had said 
everything I intended to say, and I think 
he has said it much better than I could 
have said it, so I will not need the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovc.tas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is my amend- 
ment designated “3-28-52—D.” 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
after line 24, it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. All overseas station per diem allow- 
ances for members of the armed services on 
duty outside the continental United States 
or in Alaska, as set forth in the Joint Travel 
Regulations, appendix B, are hereby reduced 
50 percent. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate voted down one amendment 
which would have saved $140,000,000, 
and it voted down another amendment 
which would have saved $100,000,000. 
There were two other amendments af- 
fecting bonus pay which I had intended 
to offer, one relating to bonus pay for 
parachute, glider, and other such duty, 
which would have saved three and one- 
third million dollars, and one relating to 
extra bonus pay for doctors, which would 
have saved $25,000,000. However, in 
view of the treatment which has been 
accorded to the other amendments, I do 
not propose to offer them, but I hope the 
committee will consider those subjects. 
I am offering the pending amendment, 
reducing overseas allowances by 50 per- 
cent, and I should like to speak very 
briefly on that point. 

In addition to the basic pay which 
officers and men receive, and in addition 
to the quarters and subsistence allow- 
ances which they receive if they are 
stationed overseas, they also are given 
what is called an overseas allowance. I 
placed certain figures in the REcorp on 
Friday, and I ask Senators, if they are 
interested, to turn to page 3113 of the 
Recorp where they will see the scale on 
a per diem basis. 

Very briefly, these additional amounts 
come to between $2,000 and $2,500 a 
year, over and above the basic pay, and 
above quarters and subsistence allow- 
ances. The result is that a colonel on 
duty in London receives a total of 
$12,786, or about $13,000. Moreover, this 
is added to in the occupied countries by 
allowances for servants, and other items 
which are charged not against the 
United States Government, but against 
the occupation costs in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Japan. 

The result is that a very large propor- 
tion of our officers and the first three 
grades in the enlisted groups are living 
abroad on an extremely lavish scale. 
Everyone who has been abroad knows 
that to be so. Everyone who has friends 
who have gone abroad knows it to be so. 
That has the dual result of wasting a 
tremendous amount of money and 
breeding an enormous amount of ill will 
against us in those countries. I pointed 
out, for example, that a colonel who was 
a military attaché in London, and who 
received $12,786, could draw, in addi- 
tion, a military attaché’s allotment of 
$3,720 more, giving him a total of 
$16,500. 

I also pointed out that according to 
the British income-tax statistics there 
are only 16 people in the British Isles 
who have a net income of more than 
$16,000 after taxes, 
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The recult of all this is that America 
is being identified abroad not as a coun- 
try of virile democracy, but as a country 
living off Europe, whose soliders sta- 
tioned abroad are living on the scale of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. That is not the 
impression we want to give to the world. 
It hurts our international relations, and 
it is provocative of great waste. 

My amendment would cut these allow- 
ances in half. It would provide that the 
military personnel involved could receive 
an extra sum of between $1,000 and 
$1,250 a year, over and above base pay, 
over and above quarters and subsistence 
allowances, and over and above any sums 
provided by the countries which are be- 
ing occupied. The amendment would 
save a great deal of money. It would 
save incalculable amounts of money, and 
also it would remove a _ provocative 
source of international opposition. The 
sums presently paid, I may say, are set 
not by Congress, but by administrative 
regulations. This is another example of 
the Armed Forces being extremely lavish 
with themselves at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I listened with in- 
terest when he discussed this subject 
last week. I was somewhat surprised— 
nay, startled—by some of the figures 
which he gave the Senate. Over the 
week end I have had occasion to look into 
this subject to some extent. There may 
be instances of officers drawing more 
than they are entitled todraw. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has properly and core 
rectly stated that it is done under reg- 
ulations, rather than by law. However, 
the amounts involved are not quite so 
large as I was led to believe by the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

There are a number of printed sched- 
ules dealing with this subject. The per 
diem allowance in London to which the 
Senator has referred is not excessive. It 
is $2.75 a day. So the comparison with 
the net income of $16,000 which the 
Senator says is the maximum drawn by 
only 16 Britishers, is not applicable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The $3.75 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is $2.75. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Appendix B of the 
Joint Travel Regulations, which I have 
before me, fixes a $3.75 subsistence al- 
lowance for London, plus $3 for quar- 
ters, making a total of $6.75 a day, which 
comes to about $2.350 a year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was about to point 
out that the Senator’s amendment re- 
lates to Joint Travel Regulations, Ap- 
pendix B. Appendix B is no longer in 
effect. That has long since passed on. 
These regulations are redrawn every 
month; so the Senator’s amendment is 
not tied in with any existing regulation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under which shell is 
the pea now? It seems that whenever 
one tries to reduce the privileges of 
members of the Armed Forces, that group 
moves the pea undex a new shell. How- 
ever, in this shell game with the armed 
services, I am willing to modify my 
amencment so as to get at the right pea, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry that I 
have not been able to get into this “shell 
game” with any degree of success, The 
first I heard of these matters was when 
the Senator raised them on Friday of 
last week. 

The total amount involved, which has 
been drawn under all travel or per diem 
allowances, is $42,452,000. That is a 
very substantial sum of money. How- 
ever, I wish to point out that $30,418,000 
of that money goes to the enlisted-men. 

Therefore, the officers, all told—and 
this includes travel and per diem—drew 
only $12,000,000. Of course, that may 
be an excessive amount. Mr. President, 
it is very difficult indeed to deal with 
any organization so far flung as our 
Military Establishment without there 
being some waste and some abuse. I 
hope and believe that the subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN], which is now 
investigating these subjects, will go fully 
into them and bring before the Senate 
legislative provisions which will have 
some validity. 

The pending amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois relates to régu- 
lations which are no longer in effect 
and which were discarded some months 
ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
with his characteristic sense of fairness, 
would be willing to modify my amend- 
ment so that it will refer to the particu- 
lar regulations which are now in effect. 
As chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, he has access to that kind of 
information, and I have never been able 
to get it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hand to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois the material which was 
furnished to me approximately 30 sec- 
onds ago by the staff that has been deal- 
ing with the subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This material has 
suddenly sprung from the bowels of the 
earth. I must find my way through a 
maze of Army regulations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If anything has 
sprung from the bowels of the earth, it 
is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois. I did not bring this sub- 
ject before the Senate. I am glad that 
the Senator from Illinois has raised it, 
because it pin points the problem and 
makes it a proper subject for investiga- 
tion. I would be happy if the Senator 
would introduce a bill on the subject and 
thus give all of us an opportunity to 
look into it. In that way we could have 
the subject investigated and could de- 
termine the proper course of action to 
take. 

I do not believe the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois, even if 
adopted in the form proposed, would 
wreck our Military Establishment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Senator say 
it would or would not wreck our Military 
Establishment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said it would not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was confused by 
what seemed to be almost the equiva- 
lent of a double negative. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
not in a class with the Senator from 
Illinois as a grammarian. The thought 
I intended to convey was that I did not 
believe it would work any irreparable 
damage to the armed services of the 
United States if the Senate were to adopt 
the amendment. However, I think it is 
a very poor way to legislate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would save a lot 
of money. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not believe 
that it could save a great amount of 
money. It might work some hardship on 
enlisted men. I do not know as to that. 
Of course, the Senator from Illinois is 
correct in saying that our army of occu- 
pation has lived in very splendid quar- 
ters. Such practice on the part of con- 
querors has been the unbroken rule 
throughout history. However, we are 
now changing our status in Germany. 
We are coming more and more to be an 
associate. of Germany rather than an 
occupier of .the country. I assume the 
conditions which have prevailed will soon 
change. Undoubtedly the subject should 
be inquired into. But how can any 
Member of the Senate, including the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, know 
exactly what would be the consequences 
of a vote in favor of this amendment? 
I suggest that the subcommittee go 
ahead with the work on which it has em- 
barked. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] will report a bill. If it does 
not rectify the instances that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has in mind, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois may submit an amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate to cor- 
rect the situation. I hope the Senator 
will be kind enough to go before the sub- 
committee and make a statement which 
will give the members of the subcom- 
mittee information which will be helpful 
to them in framing proper legislation 
along the line the Senator has in mind 
and’along which we should legislate, be- 
ginning in committee and then coming 
to the floor of the Senate, instead of be- 
ginning on the floor of the Senate and 
then requiring the Senate to send the 
bill back to the committee. 

Obviously the matter can and will be 
corrected in due season. I hope the 
Senate will not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
now figured out the Defense Department 
memoranda governing overseas allow- 
ances which are now in effect. Therefore 
I move to amend my amendment on line 
4 by striking out Appendix B and sub- 
stituting therefor Instruction memoran- 
da 2-5, 2-6, and 2-7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
NIs in the chair). The Senator may 
modify his amendment without consent 
of the Senate. Does the Senator wish to 
modify his amendment accordingly? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois modifies his amend- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, rea- 
sons can always be found for not econo- 
mizing, for deferring, and for postponing. 
In the meantime the Government of the 
United States goes into greater and 
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greater debt. Our deficit next year will 
be $15,000,009,000. While the very finan- 
cial solvency of our country is being 
threatened, we go on like Rip Van Win- 
kle, who would take a drink and say, 
“We won’t count it this time.” We can 
save $10,000,000,009, the amount of the 
estimated cash deficit, only by taking 
action on specific measures, cutting out 
abuses here and cutting out abuses there. 

Of course the armed services will fight 
this attempt at economy. They are hav- 
ing a very good time of it. As the saying 
goes, “They never had it so good.” How- 
ever it is costing money. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Hendrickson Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Moody 
Bricker Hill Mundt 
Bridges Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 

Byrd Humphrey Nixon 

Cain Hunt O’Conor 
Capehart Ives O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Dirksen Knowland Schoeppel 
Douglas Langer Seaton 
Dworshak Lehman Smathers 
Eastland Lodge Smith, Maine 
Ecton Long Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Magnuson Sparkman 
Ferguson Malone Stennis 
Flanders Martin Thye 
Frear Maybank Underwood 
Fulbright McCarran Watkins 
George McCarthy Welker 
Gillette McFarland Wiley 
Green McKellar Williams 
Hayden Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], as modified. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment. 
It has been read. I wish to speak on 
it now. The amendment is a short one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas has asked some questions 
about the effect of the amendment. It 
will affect 480 employees—commissioned 
officers, warrant officers, or enlisted per- 
sonnel. The amendment covers certain 
enlisted personnel, employees of the 
United States Maritime Service, Mari- 
time Administration, Department of 
Commerce, who are to receive the same 
benefits of an increase in basic pay 
which members of the other uniformed 
services have. 

The cost of the amendment will 
amount to $121,000 a year additional, 
to cover the increases. 
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Under the statutes, the officers of the 
Maritime Service receive the same pay 
as that received by the Coast Guard. In 
the bill, the Coast Guard, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service are already provided for. This 
amendment extends the increase in pay 
to the maritime employees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my entire statement on this 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


1. Will affect 480 employees—commissioned 
‘officers, warrant officers, or enlisted persons 
of any rank or grade. 

2. Cost $121,000 per year additional, to 
cover increases. 

3. Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic, Pub- 
lic Health, and Armed Services provided for 
in the bill. 

The amendment would include certain 
(enlisted personnel) employees of the United 
States Maritime Service, Maritime Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, to re- 
ceive the benefits of an increase in basic pay 
the same as the other uniformed services, 

Section 216 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U.S. C. 1126), author- 
ized the establishment of the United States 
Maritime Service and authorized the Mari- 
time Commission, now succeeded by the 
Maritime Administration, to fix the rates of 
pay of persons enrolled in the service and 
to assimilate the ranks, grades, and ratings 
for this personnel with those “as are now 
or shall hereafter be prescribed” for the per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard. Section 509 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 ex- 
pressly covers the assimilation of pay and 
allowances of commissioned officers not in 
the uniformed services to those of officers in 
the uniformed services, but does not cover 
the enlisted personnel. 

Enrollees of the United States Maritime 
Service on active administrative duty have, 
by administrative action of the former 
Maritime Commission, pursuant to the 
statute creating the maritime service, re- 
ceived the pay and allowances in their re- 
spective ranks, grades, and ratings, as have 
been provided for personnel of the Coast 
Guard with similar ranks, grades, and rat- 
ings. After the enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, because of diffi- 
culty in securing the necessary appropria- 
- tion, the increases provided by that act, ef- 
fective October 1, 1949, could not be made 
on that date, and the increases were not 
made until January 1, 1950, so far as the 
enrollees of the maritime service on active 
administrative duty were concerned, since 
in this case regulations were not accorded 
retrospective effect. The applicable appro- 
priation acts for fiscal 1951 (Public Law 759, 
81st Cong.) and fiscal 1952 (Public Law 137, 
82d Cong.) expressly provide the funds for 
pay and allowances comparable to those of 
the Coast Guard as authorized by law. 

Section 509 of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 provides as follows: 

“Sec. 509. The provisions of titles II and 
III of this act shall apply equally to those 
persons serving not as commissioned officers 
in any of the uniformed services, but whose 
pay or allowances, or both, under existing 
law are assimilated to the pay and allow- 
ances of a commissioner officer of any grade 
or rank of any of the uniformed services. 

In order to avoid the recurrence of any 
questions of points of order being raised to 
appropriation provisions to carry out the 
increases in the pending bill, when enacted, 
as applicable to the employees in ques- 


tion, it is recommended that section 509 
be amended by inserting a new section in 
the pending bill now before the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended, in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to 
the committee amendment I send to the 
desk an amendment which I offer and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
between lines 3 and 4, after the colon, 
it is proposed to strike out the table, and 
to insert the following table: 











1 de- 2 de- 
pend- | pend- Over 2 dependents 
ent ents 
E-7..... $67. 50 | $67.50 | $67.50 plus $30 for each de- 
pendent in excess of 2, 
E-6..... 67. 50 67. 50 Do. 
E-5..... 67.50 | 75.00 | $75 plus $30 for each depend- 
ent in excess of 2, 
E-4..... 67. 50 75.00 Do. 
E-3.....| 55.00 | 95.00 | $95 plus $30 for each depend- 
end in excess of 2. 
E-2..... 55.00 | 95.00 Do. 
th cwes 55. 00 95. 00 Do. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not take 20 minutes on this matter. 

I wish to describe the amendment, in- 
asmuch as it refers to the table appear- 
ing on page 6 of the committee amend- 
ment. 

The part of the committee amend- 
ment to which my amendment relates 
is the one prescribing the allowances for 
dependents. As probably all Members 
of the Senate will recall, at the time 
when we debated the Dependents’ As- 
sistance Act of 1950, there was consid- 
erable discussion regarding how much 
allowance should be made to the famil- 
ies of servicemen, in particular families 
having more than two dependents. At 
that time the allotments provided for 
dependents were increased only up to 
the point of two dependents. In other 
words, the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 
1950 provided maximum benefits for the 
families of servicemen having only one 
or two dependents, and then provided a 
fixed amount for all such families hav- 
ing more than two dependents. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if a 
man is called into the service and has, 
three or four children, he should be given 
some adidtional compensation for the 
care of his family. 

Furthermore, the cost of living has 
sharply increased since the time when 
the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950 
went into effect. The full impact of in- 
fiation has occurred since that time, and 
we have not taken adequate recognition 
of what really has happened. 

For example, according to the reports 
on the measure now before the Senate, 
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for enlisted members on grades E-1 to 
E-3, with one dependent, the increase 
was $6 a month—in other words, from $45 
to $51. For two dependents the increase 
was $12.50 a month, or up to $80; for 
more than 2 dependents, the increase 
was $15 a month, or up to $100. 

Mr. President, my position is based 
upon a set of facts, namely, that the 
necessary allowances for rent, food, 
clothing, heat, fuel, and all the other 
items necessary for living must be in- 
creased because the cost of those items 
has sharply advanced since the time 
when that act was placed on the statute 
books. Therefore, Mr. President, the 
table included in my amendment would 
adjust assistance allotments based on 
the rise in the cost of living. 

We have just given the civil servants 
of the Government increased pay, based 
on a recognition of the increace in the 
cost of living. Under the wage stabiliza- 
tion program, we have recognized the 
escalator clause in connection with the 
contractual relationships between em- 
ployers and employees, based on the cost 
of living. We have provided a minimum 
increase of 10 percent, without any ad- 
ministrative action on the part of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

I am simply stating that in the case 
of men who are called into the armed 
services, either by the Selective Service 
System or by means of enlistment, their 
families should be adequately provided 
for by allotments to the families and 
by deductions from the servicemen’s in- 
come. 

Let me present some figures and facts 
in connection with this matter: Under 
the present law, a serviceman receiving 
$80 a month gives, out of his pay check, 
$40; and $45 is added by the Government 
as an additional allotment, if there is 
one dependent. Another $22 is added if 
there are two dependents; another $35 
is added if there are more than two 
dependents. 

I am suggesting that these allotment 
rates be increased up to $55 for one de- 
pendent, up to $95 for two dependents, 
and up to $125 for three dependents; 
in other words, an additional $30 for 
each additional dependent above two. I 
should like to remind the chairman of 
this committee, who has done an excel- 
lent job in his work upon this very con- 
troversial and highly complex pay bill, 
that all that has been suggested and all 
that has been proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota is adjusted assistance 
allotments based upon the Consumers 
Price Index. 

Mr. President, on June 4, 1951, I in- 
troduced a bill on this very subject. 
That bill was documented by a state- 
ment which I presented at that time and 
had printed in the Recorp. I also in- 
cluded at the time of the introduction of 
the bill a number of letters from social 
agencies throughout the country—social 
agencies which have been investigating 
cases of hardship in the families of serv- 
icemen. I also included for the purposes 
of background a discussion of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates having to do 
with the annual living costs of a worker’s 
family in certain cities throughout the 
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United States. I included the compila- 
tion of the Consumers Price Index. I re=, 
peat that anyone who will look at the 
record as it was presented, not on the 
basis of conjecture, but on the basis of 
statistical analysis, on the basis of the 
percentage increase in the cost of living 
will find that the table which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has placed as an 
amendment before this body is a pro- 
posal which merely gives adequate rec- 
ognition to what has happened in the 
items which go to make up a typical 
family budget. 

Now to give a case or two in point, 
some of the cases which were brought 
to my attention from my own State, for 
example, by the Hennepin County Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, an organization 
which carries on social work in a popu- 
lation group of more than 1,000,000 peo- 
ple. That council of social agencies 
cited case after case and gave personal 
documentation of the family budgets and 
the hardships which were being caused 
by the lack of adequate family budgets. 
They pointed out the need for an imme- 
diate rise in the allotments granted to 
the families of servicemen. : 

My amendment, then, Mr. President, 
would work as follows: In the lowest 
classification, that of private, who has 
a base pay of $80 a month, there would 
be taken from his base pay, under the 
amendment which I propose, $40, to be 
applied to the care of his family; added 
to that would be $55 for one dependent; 
and added to that would be $30 for each 
additional dependent, depending upon 
how many members there were in the 
family. 

In the case of a man who has a base 
pay of $82.50, there would be taken from 
it for his family $40, and added to it 
would be $30 across the board for each 
additional dependent. I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who is there in this country who 
can get by with $30 a month for each 
additional dependent? There may be 
some who have forgotten how much it 
costs to bring up a 4-year-old or a 
3-year-old or a 2-year old son, but I have 
not; and I know that it is impossible to 
get by on an additional $30 a month. 

When the young man is overseas or 
in a camp and has left his family be- 
hind and the mother or wife has two or 
three little children, she cannot possi- 
bly afford to go out to work, because if 
she does she must hire a maid. Of 
course, if she could make herself into 
a corporation, she could deduct that as 
a business expense; but as a wife and as 
a mother, there is no way by which she 
can deduct for purposes of taxation any 
expenditure which might be paid for a 
maid. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to point 
out that these allowances are all tax- 
exempt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no tax lia- 
bility whatever upon these allowances. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know they are 
tax free. I was only using this to find 
a characteristic example of what would 


happen in an average man’s family. 
If the wife employs a maid or someone 
to help do the dishes or clean the house, 
there is nothing that can be deducted, 
However, I submit that the maximum 
which she would be able to get for her 
family under the pending bill, which 
the distinguished chairman is advanc- 
ing, would be if she were the wife of a 
private and had two dependents or more, 
$100 a month. It seems to me that such 
an amount is inadequate to provide for 
sustenance and subsistence for a family. 

I therefore ask that the Senate take 
into consideration before it votes upon 
this particular section of the armed 
services pay bill the subsistence allot- 
ments for wives and children. We have 
given a great deal of assistance in quar- 
ters allotments for the members of the 
armed services. We have given recog- 
nition to the need of increased pay. But 
when it comes to a family which is left 
behind, a real problem in every com- 
munity, an intimate personal problem 
for the individuals involved, and a prob- 
lem of morale for the man who is in 
the armed services, I submit that the 
recommendations which are proposed by 
the Armed Services Committee are very 
inadequate. I suggest that for the buck 
private, for a private first class, and for 
corporals a maximum of $15 a month 
as a dependency allotment is an inade- 
quate provision. So, Mr. President, I 
ask support for the amendment which 
I have offered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment only goes to show what a 
wonderful body the United States Senate 
is. A good deal of criticism has been 
expressed in committee over increasing 
these allowances so far beyond those 
recommended by the Department and 
suggested in the House bill. 

The Senator from Minnesota finds 
fault because we have not raised them 
quite as high as he proposes to go. The 
Senator referred to a figure of 10 per- 
cent, or some such figure, which was 
allowed in the increase in pay granted 
to the civilian personnel of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I should like to point out that this bill 
raises each and every one of these allow- 
ances more than 10 percent above the 
present scale. It raises them consider- 
ably above what the House provided. 
Indeed, we have gone so far in the case 
of these allowances that we have almost 
increased them to the amount suggested 
by the Senator from Minnesota in his 
amendment. For example, a private, a 
man in the lowest rank, now receives $45 
a month as an allowance for quarters. 

The Committee has raised that to $51 
a month. Some members of the com- 
mittee thought that too high. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would raise it $4 
more. In the case of a private with 
more than two dependents, the commit- 
tee raised the allowance from $85 a 
month to $100 a month, which is almost 
20 percent. The Senator from Minne- 
sota suggested $105 a month, which is 
only $5 more than we have increased it. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the 
committee has dealt most generously 
with the subject of allowances, and the 


only way we were able to do it was by 
reducing the basic pay rate which was 
included in the House bill. 

I again wish to point out that these 
allowances are tax-free; and in these 
days anything one gets that is tax-free 
makes a considerable difference when we 
consider the very high range of taxes. 

I consider that we have been very 
generous in this matter. I do not think 
the Senate would be justified in increas- 
ing the allowances above the amounts 
which have been presented in the com- 
mittee bill. I hope the Senate will re- 
ject this amendment. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I was not 
in the Senate when the vote was taken 
on the Douglas amendments. I was pre- 
siding at a committee meeting and could 
not be present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have been placing an unfair burden upon 
those who have been called into the serv- 
ice of their country. The original act 
was passed in 1942 and was amended in 
1944. Since that time, when the cost-of- 
living index was around 125.5, it has 
gone to approximately 196. Since the 
basic legislation was passed, the amount 
of allotment permitted for the depen- 
dents of servicemen has not kept pace 
with the over-all increase since the base 
legislation. I am not saying that the 
committee has not taken this fact into 
consideration. I say that the general 
program is reasonable and has been di- 
rected at meeting the requirements, but 
as the Armed Services Subcommittee 
makes further study of other matters, I 
ask them to direct their attention to 
assistance for dependents. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from all over 
the United States, from social welfare 
agencies in city after city, which I have 
introduced into the Recorp, bringing to 
my attention the very difficult conditions 
under which many families are living. 

I hope there will be a time in the not 
too distant future when we shall be able 
to give some recognition to the larger 
families, particularly in communities 
where there are new industries which 
have forced up the general living costs. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course it costs more to take care of a 
family consisting of a wife and three 
children than it does to take care of a 
smaller family. There has never before 
been any distinction between officers’ 
families with one dependent and fami- 
lies with 6 or 8 dependents. We have 
made that distinction in this bill. Some 
commissioned officers actually draw less 
money than do those in the higher 
grades of the non-commissioned rank. 

I believe we have dealt fairly with the 
subject. The bill probably will not 
take care of every family, particularly 
those with unusual expenses, but, by and 
large, I think the dependents will be very 
glad to get the substantial increases 
which are provided by the bill. I think 
these increased allowances will greatly 
alleviate the suffering which is un- 
doubtly occurring in many homes. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. We must differen- 
tiate between the servicemen’s depend- 
ency legislation and the Career Com- 
pensation Act. One is for the enlisted 
personnel and the other is for officers. 
The Armed Services Committee, as it 
studies the matter, should take into con- 
sideration what every agency of the Gov- 
ernment has taken into consideration, 
namely, the percentage rise in the cost 
of living, and find a base point from 
which to operate. That base point is 
found in the legislation which was 
passed in 1942 and subsequent amend- 
ments. The cost of living has gone up 
approximately 70 percent since that 
time, and during that period the allot- 
ments which have been made for the 
enlisted men have gone up considerably 
less. There is a discrepancy which needs 
to be eliminated. It is on that basis that 
I have offered my amendment; and I ask 
for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HumpHrey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8 itis 
proposed to strike out all of lines 1 to 3 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this title shall be 
effective on the first day of the month in 
which this title is enacted. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a very brief explanation 
of the amendment. The bill started on 
its legislative course several months ago. 
The Armed Services Committee reported 
it on the 5th day of March, and I be- 
lieve it was the assumption that it would 
be enacted into law by April 1. Today 
is the last day of March, and it is im- 
possible to get the bill enacted into law 
by the first of April, because it will 
have to go to conference. Assuming it 
becomes law during the month of April, 
my amendment simply provides for it 
to become effective as of April 1 instead 
of May 1. 

Last year, when we enacted legisla- 
tion to provide pay increases for civilian 
employees, we dated it back to July 1, 
or perhaps to January 1. I think it went 
back a period of 10 months. The amend- 
ment would have virtually no retroac- 
tive effect but would simply make the 
effective date April 1, rather than May 
1, assuming that the bill becomes law 
within the next several days. That is 
all the amendment seeks to do. I be- 
lieve it is fair and reasonable, and I 
hope the committee will accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
intended offering a similar amendment, 
but the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] interposed 
an objection. Because of his apprehen- 
sion that it might become law before 


May 1, I told him I would not offer the 
amendment, nor would I support such 
an amendment. I shall, therefore, vote 
against the amendment proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. 
Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gested to the Armed Services Committee 


.that it make the bill retroactive to the 


date on which it passed the House. I 
think the committee members were more 
or less in agreement with such an 
amendment, but we were told that it was 
administratively impossible to operate it. 
We are advised, however, that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama would be very easy to admin- 
ister. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama I[Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward an amendment which I 
should like to have the clerk state. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LrecIsLaTIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

The proviso contained in section 202 (d) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
word “That”, a comma and the following: 
“effective as of June 1, 1942,”. Any increased 
retired pay accruing by reason of the amend- 
ment made by this subsection to any retired 
enlisted man for the period beginning June 
1, 1942, and ending June 30, 1946, shall be 
paid to such retired enlistec man by the 
Secretary concerned in a lump sum. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall take but a few minutes to explain 
the amendment. It was proposed by me 
sometime ago, and was submitted to the 
Committee on Armed Services, but was 
not included in the bill as it was reported. 

In the pay bill of 1942 the group of 
old soldiers covered by the amendment, 
who had served in the Spanish-American 
War, the Boxer Uprising, and in the 
Philippines, were excluded from the so- 
called credit pay. That was restored in 
1946. 

I was chairman of the subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs which reported the bill which took 
care of that matter, and I know that leav- 
ing out these men was an oversight, that 
our committee did not realize we were 
taking the pay away from them. Asa 
matter of fact, we inserted a saving 
clause in the bill which we thought took 
care of the situation. 

Later both Houses of Congress passed 
@ measure restoring this pay, and the 
President, upon advice from the Army, 
vetoed it. However, when the pay bill 
of 1946 was passed, the oversight was 
corrected, but corrected as of July 1, 
1946. The result is that from 1942 to 
1946 these few hundred men were de- 
prived of pay to which they had been 
entitled for the service they had ren- 
dered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California, 


March 31 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Can the Senator 
give the Senate some information as to 
the estimated amount involved? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it is estimated 
that the total cost would be about $800,- 
000. It does not involve a thing in the 
world but something for which the Gov- 
ernment contracted with these men, and 
then by act of Congress we took it away 
from them for 49 months, and never 
have restored it. 

I submit that in all fairness these per= 
sons should be added to the pending bill 
and should be given the pay to which 
they are entitled. Congress recognized 
they were entitled to it by restoring it 
to them in 1946, but it did not grant them 
back pay which had been taken away 
from them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
is much in this amendment which is 
commendable, but I hope the Senate will 
not complicate or endanger the pending 
bill by adding this provision to it. I be- 
lieve it would cost in the neighborhood 
of a million dollars. I point out that 
just as many of the group referred to 
have died since this payment accrued as 
those who are alive today. As I undere- 
stand, the amendment applies only to 
those who are alive. It does not under- 
take to correct the situation for the es- 
tates or dependents of those who died 
since 1942. I do not believe the amend- 
ment would equalize the situation. I 
repeat I certainly hope that the Senate 
will not complicate the pending bill by 
adding this provision to it. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Iam sure the Sen- 
ator will agree there is an equity ine 
volved; will he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think perhaps an 
equity is involved. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly those 
who are now alive, and who must he 
around 80 years old, must need the 
money more than do the heirs or the 
estates of those who died. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was pointing out 
that the Senator came in at a late date 
to correct this matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor remember that the amendment was 
before the committee? And I wonder if 
the Senator heard me refer to what hap- 
pened in 1942. I am not speaking from 
hearsay. I was chairman of the sub- 
committee which reported the pay bill, 
and we thought we had taken care of the 
persons involved in my amendment. 
Later both Houses passed a bill to take 
care of this restoration, but it was not 
taken care of until 1946, when provision 
was written into the law, but for some 
reason there was no provision for pay- 
ment for the 49 months which had in- 
tervened. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator also said 
the President vetoed it on two occasions; 
did he not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN,. On one occasion, I 
believe. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly do not be- 
lieve we should jeopardize the bill now 
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vending by inserting a provision which 
was vetoed by the last two Presidents of 
the United States, with all the circum- 
stances which make it important that 
the bill be approved at a very early date. 

The Senator has offered one amend- 
ment to which the Senate has agreed, 
and which will help the beneficiaries 
covered by it. If the Senate adopts the 
pending amendment, it may result in 
delaying by several months the time 
when the bill will finally be approved. I 
do not believe we should jeopardize in- 
creased payment to 3,500,000 men who 
are now in the armed services by bring- 
ing in an outside matter of the kind 
suggested. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Tapologize for the 
frequent interruptions, but will the Sen- 
ator again yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator re- 
members, of course, that in 1946 his com- 
mittee, along with the similar committee 
in the House, recognized the inequity 
which had been done the men to whom I 
have referred, and restored the pay as 
of that date. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the President 
did not veto the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If we give them the 
back pay on the same principle, pay them 
what we owe them, there will be no ques- 
tion about it, and certainly it will not 
endanger the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be, but I 
know there have been two or three pay 
bills which have affected retired pay, 
which have been enacted since 1946, and 
this provision was not in any of them, 
and I see no reason why we should en- 
danger or delay the pending bill, which is 
so vital to the servicemen and the de- 
pendents of the men who are in the serv- 
ice, by inserting a highly controversial 
provision of the kind proposed. I hope 
th: amendment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert on page 7, after line 24, the 
following new section: 

Sec. 103. The Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by in- 
serting in the third proviso to section 511, 
after the words “former member of the uni- 
formed services”, the words “service as a 
cadet or midshipman in the case of those 
members appointed to the United States 
Naval Academy prior to March 4, 1913.” This 
section shall be effective as of October 1, 
1949. Appropriations currently available for 
pay and allowances of members of the uni- 
formed services shall be available for retro- 
active payments authorized under this act. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I offer will correct 
what I consider to be a grave injustice 
to a relatively few individuals of ad- 


‘vanced years now on the retired lists, 


Prior to 1913, service as a cadet at the 
Military Academy or as a midshipman 
at the Naval Academy counted as mili- 
tary service toward retirement. As a 
matter of fact, such service did count up 
until a few months ago, when it was sud- 
denly discontinued as a result of a Comp- 
troller General’s decision based on the 
language of section 511 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. As a result 
of this decision the military services are 
demanding the repayment of consider- 
able sums of money from the less than 
300 individuals this amendment will 
affect. 

This injustice has been brought to my 
attention by a boyhood friend, Admiral 
William R. White, who was appointed to 
the Naval Academy by the late Senator 
Marcus A. Smith, of Arizona. Admiral 
White graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1897. Because there were no 
vacancies for officers in the Navy at the 
time of his graduation he was appointed 
a naval cadet. He served as a naval 
cadet for 2 years, until vacancies oc- 
curred and he became an ensign in the 
Navy. While a naval cadet he served 
with Admiral Dewey at Manila. 

He commanded the collier Brutus, 
which towed the Monterey across the 
Pacific, and when the Monterey arrived 
in Manila Bay the guns of the Monterey 
outranged the Spanish forts, and that 
brought about the surrender of the 
Spaniards. 

For “eminent and conspicuous con- 
duct,” during the bombardment and cap- 
ture of Manila, and upon the personal 
recommendation of Admiral Dewey, 
Naval Cadet White was advanced five 
numbers on the list of naval cadets by 
the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The Comptroller’s ruling not only dis- 
allows the <ime Admiral White spent at 
the Naval Academy, but also the 2-year 
period he was serving with Admiral 
Dewey. 

Certainly it was not the intent of the 
Career Compensation Act to disallow 
service in battle, regardless of military 
rank. 

I hope that the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee will accept this 
amendment to the pending measure. I 
am informed that it deals with less than 
300 individuals, and the annual cost will 
be only a few thousand dollars and this 
amount will decline with the years. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] joins 
me in sponsoring the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
condition referred to by the Senator 
arose through a ruling by the Comptrol- 
ler General. There is no question about 
the congressional intent. Through a 
construction placed on the act of 1949, 
the question finally got into the hands of 
the Comptroller General. I am willing 
to take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended. 





The amexdment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to increase certain pay and al- 
lowances for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. RussELt, 
Mr. Byrp, Mr. JoHNsSoN of Texas, Mr. 
Bripces, and Mr. SaLTONSTALL conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the military pay bill, which 
was passed this afternoon, be printed 
with the Senate amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 


S. 690. An act to permit certain lands here- 
tofore conveyed to the city of Canton, S. 
Dak., for park, recreation, airport, or other 
public purposes, to be leased by it so long as 
the income therefrom is used for such pur- 
poses; 

S. 1184. An act to extend the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to the District of Columbia; 

S.1212. An act to amend section 2113 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; 

S. 1669. An act to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to pay- 
ments for the benefit of persons under legal 
disability; 

S. 2085. An act to further amend section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to underwriting and dealing in 
securities issued by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives; 

S. 2266. An act to authorize and validate 
payments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy within the period of March 
17, 1947, to July 1, 1948; 

S. 2549. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
quota immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders; 

S. 2677. An act to restore to 70 pounds and 
100 inches in girth and length combined the 
maximum weight and size limitations for 
appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to permit 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
make commitments to purchase certain 
mortgages. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move tnat the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Bernard A. O’Reilly to be post- 
master at Stephan, S. Dak., which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from California desire recogni- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like tem- 
porarily to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor cannot do so “temporarily.” 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not yield for that purpose right now. 

I give notice that tomorrow at some 
time we shall take up the three treaties 
which are on the Executive Calendar. 
Previously it has been stated that be- 
fore we took up a treaty a day’s notice 
would be given. So I am giving notice 
now that the three treaties on the Exec- 
utive Calendar will be taken up tomor- 
row. I do not think there will be any 
objection to them. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. TOBEY. I notice on the news 
ticker that the eminent Democrat, 
James A. Farley, of New York, has just 
made a statement which I pass on to the 
majority leader. He stated, referring to 
the Democratic Convention to be held in 
Chicago this summer, that there would 
be more candidates than bees at bee 


time. Can the Senator confirm that 
statement? 
Mr. McFARLAND. There will be 


plenty of votes in November, and I am 
sure there will be a number of candi- 
dates, because they will want those votes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not 
strictly a parliamentary inquiry. 

The clerk will state the nomination on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Executive Calendar go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Executive Calendar will go 
over. 





FISCAL PROCEDURES 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words on the resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the confer- 
ence committee of the Republican Party 
this morning, with relation to the con- 
solidation of the general appropriations, 
and improved budget procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

Mr. FERGUSON resumed his speech, 
and spoke for several minutes, when the 
following occurred: 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FEKGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan be permitted to be 
made as in executive session. I was on 
mry feet. The reason I make that sug- 
gestion is that the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Warxtns] is on his way to the 
Chamber to bring up a matter in execu- 
tive session. So I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the Senator 
from Michigan be considered as being 
made in executive session. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan would like to have that done, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, that may be done. The Chair 
thought that what the Senator from 
Michigan was about to discuss was legis- 
lative business, and he declared the 
executive session over. There was no 
objection. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My statement can 
be made just as well in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did I correctly un- 
derstand that the Chair had declared 
the executive session at an end? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The 
Chair stated that, without objection, the 
Senate would resume the consideration 
of legislative business, because the 
Chair thought the Senator from Michi- 
gan wanted to discuss legislative busi- 
ness, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Granting consent 
that what the Senator from Michigan 
says may be considered as being said in 
executive session does not change the as- 
sertion that the executive session has 
been concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the 
Chair does not think so. The statement 
will go in the Recorp as it is made, 
whether it be in executive session or 
legislative session. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
only point was that the Senator from 
Utah was on his way to the Chamber. 
I spoke to the majority leader and told 
him that the Senator from Utah wished 
to make a statement in executive ses- 
sion. It was at that point, if the Chair 
will recall, that I was about to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I understood 
that it was perfectly agreeable to the 
majority leader. The purpose was to 
give the Senator from Utah an oppor- 
tunity to reach the Chamber. I did not 
want any technical parliamentary situ- 
ation to arise which would foreclose the 
Senator from Utah from making his mo- 
tion or statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
can always go back into executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I desire the floor 
while the Senate is in executive session, 
It is necessary under the rule. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan will not yield at the present 
moment because the Senate is in ex- 
ecutive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not agree that the Senate is at 
present in executive session, because the 
Chair announced that the Senate would 
resume the consideration of legislative 
business. The Chair thought that the 
executive business had been concluded, 
and that the remarks of the Senator 
from Michigan would relate to legislative 
business and not executive business. 
There was no objection to the announce- 
ment of the Chair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Myr. President, in 
order to keep the record straight, my 
unanimous-consent request was that the 
remarks of the Senator from Michigan 
might be considered as being made in 
executive session. I understood that the 
question was asked whether there was 
objection to that request. No objection 
was raised to considering that what the 
Senator from Michigan was about to say 
would be said in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Frequently 
requests are made that something which 
is done or said be considered as having 
been done or said either in legislative or 
executive session. That does not mean 
that the Senate is actually in legislative 
session or executive session, but it means 
that whatever is done is done as though 
the Senate were in either legislative or 
executive session. The Chair has no de- 
sire to cut off any Senator or preclude 
him from doing what he wishes to do in 
executive session. However, the Chair 
asked if there was objection to the Senate 
resuming the consideration of legislative 
business, and there was no objection. 

The Senator from California said he 
would like to make the point of no 
quorum, but he did not make it. After 
that there was a private conference be- 
tween him and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McFartanp], in which the Chair 
was not a participant. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
asked the Senator from California not 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, be- 
cause I thought there would be other 
business which would take up sufficient 
time to allow the Senator from Utah to 
be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair’s announcement that 
the executive session was terminated and 
that the Senate would resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business will be 
abrogated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr.CONNALLY. The Chair has ruled 
that the executive session has ended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The Chair ended it by asking 


President, a 


if there was objection to the Senate re- 
suming the consideration of legislative 
business. There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘That ends it, does 
it not? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Supposedly 
it does. The Chair knew nothing about 
the intention of the Senator from Utah 
{[Mr. WaTKINns]. The Chair did not know 
that the Senator from Utah was on his 
way to the Chamber or what he intended 
to do when he got here. 

Is there objection to the suggestion of 
the Chair that the Senate resume con- 
sideration of executive business? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I continue with my re- 
marks. I ask unanimous consent that 
the intervening debate may be placed at 
the beginning of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Reorganization Act passed by Congress, 
which is a part of the rules of this body, 
provides as follows, under the heading 
“Legislative Budget,” in section 138: 

Sec. 1388. (a) The Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Finance and the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, or duly au- 
thorized subcommittees thereof, are author- 
ized and directed to meet jointly at the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress and after study and consultation, giv- 
ing due consideration to the budget recom- 
mendations of the President, report to their 
respective Houses a legislative budget for 
the ensuing fiscal year, including the esti- 
mated over-all Federal receipts and expend- 
itures for such year. Such report shall 
contain a recommendation for the maxi- 
mum amount to be appropriated for expend- 
iture in such year which shall include such 
an amount to be reserved for deficiencies as 
may be deemed necessary by such commit- 
tees. If the estimated receipts exceed the 
estimated expenditures, such report shall 
contain a recommendation for a reduction 
in the public debt. Such report shall be 
made by February 15. 


The majority party in the Senate and 
in the House have failed and neglected, 
and in fact refused, to carry out that 
particular section of the rule, so we have 
no means of ascertaining the amount of 
the deficit for this year, because we have 
no estimate of the amount of receipts, 
and no estimate as to the amount of ex- 
penditures. 

In 1950 we had a single or one-package 
appropriation bill. It was possible un- 
der the provisions of the single appro- 
priation bill, covering all the appro- 
priations at one time, to estimate the 
entire cost of the Government. 

The Senator from Michigan and the 
other members of the Republican con- 
ference believe that the one-package ap- 
propriation bill was of great value in 
effecting economy and presenting a 
proper fiscal policy for the Government 
of the United States. It is along that 
line that the Senator from Michigan was 
eager that the conference adopt a cer- 
tain policy. The Senate Republican con- 
ference this morning adopted a resolu- 
tion which I should like to read to the 
Senate. It deserves the attention of the 
whcte Senate and the public. The reso- 
lution in the main urged three things: 

First. A packaged, single appropria- 
tion bill. 

Second. More 


adequate staffs to 


handle the flood of budget requests 
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emanating from the executive depart- 
ments. 

Third. Improved budget procedures. 

All three of these requests speak loudly 
for more economy. All of us have seen 
control of the purse strings gradually slip 
away from Congress. 

The Republican Members of the 
Senate, taking note that very few mem- 
bers of the Democratic majority have 
done anything in this session toward 
achieving greater economy and efficiency 
in the Federal Government, unanimously 
approved the resolution. 

We are certain that, with this resolu- 
tion, we speak for almost everyone in this 
country who demands economy in our 
Government. Since economy-creating 
legislation has met constant road-block- 
ing from the Democratic majority in this 
session, the Republicans feel that it is 
our duty to wage war against waste. We 
feel that it is every Senator’s duty to 
fight for improved budget procedure and 
analysis. 

Mr. President, I shall read the resolu- 
tion into the Recorp: 


RESOLUTION ON THE CONSOLIDATION OF GEN- 
ERAL APPROPRIATIONS AND ON IMPROVED 
BuvceT PROCEDURES ADOPTED BY REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE OF THE SENATE ON MONDAY, 
Marcu 31, 1952 


Whereas the power of the purse is the ex- 
clusive constitutional right and responsi- 
bility of the Congress of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the efforts of Congress to control 
expenditures have been repeatedly frustrated 
by the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas recurring Treasury deficits, huge 
Federal outlays for defense, foreign aid, and 
civilian purposes, including indefensible 
waste, and the rising burden of the public 
debt and taxes are fundamental factors in 
inflation and jeopardize the fiscal solvency 
of the Nation; and 

Whereas there is an insistent and growing 
demand from the country and the taxpayers 
that Congress develop a more efficient and 
effective system of handling the annual ap- 
propriation bills; and 

Whereas the appropriation process has 
hitherto been piecemeal in nature, each sup- 
ply bill being separately considered by dif- 
ferent subcommittees in each Chamber, but 
without consideration of their interrelation- 
ships or of the over-all aspects of expenditure 
and revenue programs; and 

Whereas the recurring log-jam of appro- 
priation bills at the end of recent sessions of 
Congress has required the passage of a series 
of continuing resolutions to keep the Gov- 
ernment going, and handicap the sensible 
planning of public business; and 

Whereas the experiment with the single- 
package appropriation bill procedure during 
1950 was abandoned without adequate ex- 
perience; and 

Whereas it is extremely difficult for Con- 
gress to balance the Federal budget unless 
it is in a position to compare total estimated 
receipts with total prospective expenditures 
as set forth in a single-package appropriation 
bill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Republican Conference of 
the Senate, That we favor as a permanent 
feature of Federal fiscal policy the con- 
solidation into one general appropriation bill 
of all the regular appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor and will support 
legislation to equip our Appropriations Com- 
mittees with sufficient trained staffs and 
other needed powers and facilities to enable 
the thorough detection and elimination of 
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waste and useless Government functions so 
that taxes may be reduced, the budget bal- 
anced, and payments made for the reduction 
of the national debt; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor in principle the 
creation of a Joint Committee on the Budget 
as set forth in Senate 913, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say to my distinguished 
friend from Michigan, whom I admire 
very much, that, in my opinion, I think 
his party is entirely wrong in advocat- 
ing a single-package appropriation bill. 
I think it is the most undesirable way 
of appropriating money I have ever 
heard of. It is absolutely impossible for 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to do the work that is de- 
manded of him if such a single-package 
bill is used. When the question arises 
I shall oppose with all the vigor I pos- 
sess the enactment of a law providing 
for such a bill. We used the method 
during one year, and then abandoned it; 
and have not used it since. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I desire to second 
what the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations has stated. 

On the calendar as order No. 796 the 
Senate will find Report No. 842, dealing 
with the consolidated general appropri- 
ation bill. Included in the report are 
my individual views, and contained in 
those views are statements by the chair- 
man of the Senate Committeee on Ap- 
propriations and by the chairmen of all 
the subcommittees of that committee, 
all of them testifying to the utter un- 
workability of a one-package appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
should like to interrupt the Senator from 
Arizona long enough to suggest that he 
ask that the statements be printed in the 
RecorpD at this point, so that they may be 
made a part of his remarks. In that 
way we may have them before us. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my minority views and the ac- 
companying statements be printed in the 
REcorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I ask unanimous consent 
that the views of the majority be like- 
wise printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, as in legislative 
session. 

(See exhibit 1.) : 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Utah (Mr. WarTxrns] is in the Chamber, 
He had sent word that there was a sub- 
ject on which he desired to speak in 
executive session. I merely wanted to 
make certain, in protecting his right to 
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make his statement or to submit a mo- 
tion, that the technicality of having 
passed from executive session to legisla- 
tive session would not foreclose him, on 
the theory that we were no longer in 
executive session and that in effect we are 
having two executive sessions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
does not pass from either an executive 
session or a legislative session merely by 
agreeing that a Senator may do some- 
thing as in that session. For example, 
an executive session goes on just the 
same if something is put into the REcorD 
or something is done “as in legislative 
session.” Frequently in legislative ses- 
sion the Senate does things “‘as in execu- 
tive session,” but that does not change 
the status of the legislative session. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senate still 
in executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is still in executive session. 

The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thought the Senator from Michigan had 
concluded his remarks. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, we had 
obtained permission to print some mate- 
rial in the REcorD. 

I merely wish to say that I commend 
most heartily to the Senator an article 
prepared by Representative JoHN PHIL- 
ups, of California, in which he discusses 
in a thorough and detailed manner the 
single-package appropriation bill. The 
article was published in the National 
Tax Journal in the issue of September 
1951, and I shall make it a point to see 
that the Senator receives a copy of that 
article. I am sure that. Representative 
PHILLIPS’ analysis of the situation shows 
that the one-package bill is a waste of 
time and a waste of money, and he is 
joined in that view by a majority of the 
House Committee on «sppropriations, 
which this very year refused to under- 
take for a second time the one-package 
appropriation bill. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CONSOLIDATED GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to whom was referred the resolution 
(S. Con, Res. 27) providing for a consolidated 
general appropriation bill for each fiscal year, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon and recommend that the resolution 
be passed. 

The resolution follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That effective 
on the first day of the second regular session 
of the Eighty-second Congress, the joint rule 
of the Senate and of the House of Represent- 
atives contained in section 138 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 is amended 


by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“*(c) (1) All appropirations for each fiscal 
year shall be consolidated in one general 
appropriation bill to be known as the “Con- 
solidated General Appropriation Act of - 
(the blank to be filled in with the appropri- 
ate fiscal year). The consolidated general 
appropriation bill may be divided into sepa- 
rate titles, each title corresponding so far as 
practicable to the respective regular general 
appropriation bills heretofore enacted. As 
used in this paragragh the term “appropria- 


tions” shall not include deficiency or supple- 
mental appropriations, appropriations under 
private acts of Congress, or rescissions of 
appropriations. 

““*(2) The consolidated general appropria- 
tion bill for each fiscal year, and each de- 
ficiency and supplemental general appropria- 
tion bill containing appropriations available 
for obligation during such fiscal year, shall 
contain provisions limiting the net amount 
to be obligated during such fiscal year in 
the case of each appropriation made therein 
which is available for obligation beyond the 
close of such fiscal year. Such consolidated 
general appropriation bill shall also contain 
provisions limiting the net amounts to be 
obligated during such fiscal year from all 
other prior appropriations which are avail- 
able for obligation beyond the close of such 
fiscal year. Each such general appropriation 
bill shall also contain a provision that the 
limitations required by this paragraph shall 
not be construed to prohibit the incurring 
of an obligation in the form of a contract 
within the respective amounts appropriated 
or otherwise authorized by law, if such con- 
tract does not provide for the delivery of 
property or the rendition of services during 
such fiscal year in excess of the applicable 
limitations on obligations. The foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
applicable to appropriations made specifi- 
cally for ——— of claims certified by 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
and of judgments, to amounts appropriated 
under private acts of Congress, to appropri- 
ations for the payment of interest on the 
public debt, or to revolving funds or appro- 
priations thereto. 

“*(3) The committee reports accompany- 
ing each consolidated general appropriation 
bill, and any conference report thereon, shall 
show in tabular form, for information’ pur- 
poses, by items and totals— 

“*(A) the amount of each appropriation, 
including estimates of amounts becoming 
available in the fiscal year under permanent 
appropriations; 

“*(B) estimates of the amounts to be 
transferred between such appropriations; 

“*(C) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in such fiscal year from each ap- 
propriation referred to in clause (A); 

“*(D) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in such fiscal year from the 
balances of prior appropriations; 

“*(E) the totals of the amounts referred 
to in clauses (C) and (D); and 

“*(F) estimates of the total amount which 
will be available for expenditure subsequent 
to the close of such fiscal year from the ap- 
propriations referred to in clause (A). 


The committee reports accompanying each 
deficiency and supplemental appropriation 
bill containing appropriations available for 
obligation or expenditure during such fiscal 
year, and each appropriation rescission bill, 
and any conference report on any such bill, 
shall include appropriate cumulative revi- 
sions of such tabulations. 

“*(4) The committee reports accompany- 
ing each consolidated general appropriation 
bill, and any conference report thereon, 
shall show in tabular form, for information 
purposes, for each wholly owned Government 
corporation or other agency of the Govern- 
ment which is authorized to receive and ex- 
pend receipts without covering such receipts 
into the Treasury of the United States and 
which uses a checking account maintained 
with the Treasurer of the United States for 
that purpose (A) the estimated expenditures 
(other than retirement of borrowing) to be 
made out of such checking account for the 
fiscal year, (B) the estimated receipts (other 
than borrowing) to be deposited in such 
checking account for such fiscal year, and 
(C) the difference between (A) and (B). 

“*(5) The provisions of paragraphs (2), 
(3), and (4) shall not be applicable to ap- 
propriations of trust funds or to transactions 
involving public-debt retirement. 
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“*(6) No general appropriation bill shall be 
received or considered in either House unless 
the bill and the report accompanying it con- 
form with this rule. 

“«(7) The Appropriations Committees of 
the two Houses may hold hearings simul- 
taneously on each general appropriation bill 
or may hold joint hearings thereon. 

“*(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized when requested by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate or by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives to transmit to said chairman, as soon 
as possible, a current estimate of the over- 
all Federal receipts for the ensuing fiscal 
year’.” 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 27) 
was introduced on April 17, 1951, by Sena- 
tor Byrd for himself and Mr. Gillette, Mr. 
O’Conor, Mr. Wherry, Mr. Bridges, Mr. But- 
ler of Nebraska, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Know- 
land, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Bricker, 
Mr. Butler of Maryland, Mr. Cain, Mr. Cape- 
hart, Mr. Carlson, Mr. Clements, Mr. Cordon, 
Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Duff, Mr. Ecton, 
Mr. Flanders, Mr. Hendrickson, Mr. Hen- 
nings, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Ives, Mr. Jenner, Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado, Mr. Kem, Mr. Lodge, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Mundt, Mr. 
Robertson, Mr. Saltonstall, Mr. Schoeppel, 
Mr. Smathers, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Mr. 
Smith of New Jersey, Mr. Smith of North 
Carolina, Mr. Taft, Mr. Thye, Mr. Tobey, Mr. 
Welker, Mr. Wiley, Mr. Williams, Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Malone. 

The general purposes of the resolution 
are— 

(a) To consolidate all regular annual ap- 
propriations into one regular annual appro- 
priations bill; 

(b) To limit the amounts of obligations 
under multiple-year appropriations during 
each fiscal year; and 

(c) To provide pertinent information for 
the Congress, showing the estimated effect 
on expenditures of the obligational author- 
ity provided by appropriations for each fiscal 
year. Information also would be provided 
for appropriations made in prior years, ap- 
propriations made available for more than 
one fiscal year, and authority for the use of 
receipts. 

In more detail, this concurrent resolution 
would amend section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, effective on the 
first day of the second regular session of the 
Eighty-second Congress. It would require a 
consolidated general appropriation bill cov- 
ering all appropriations for each fiscal year, 
except deficiency or supplemental appropria- 
tions, appropriations under private acts of 
Congress, or rescissions of appropriations, 
and divided into separate titles correspond- 
ing so far as practicable to regular general 
appropriation bills heretofore enacted. 

The resolution directs that with certain 
specified exceptions each consolidated gen- 
eral appropriation bill and each deficiency 
and supplemental general appropriation bill 
containing appropriations available for ob- 
ligation during each fiscal year shall set 
limitations on the net amount to be obli- 
gated during such fiscal year in the cases 
of appropriations available for obligation 
beyond the close of the year. It further 
directs that each consolidated general ap- 
propriation bill limit the net amounts to be 
obligated during the fiscal year from prior 
appropriations available for obligation be- 
yond the close of such fiscal year. The re- 
quired limitations are not to be construed 
as prohibiting contracts otherwise author- 
ized, provided the value of property deliv- 
ered or services rendered during the fiscal 
year is not in excess of applicable limita- 
tions on obligations. 

The resolution would require committee 
reports, including conference reports, accom- 
panying eech consolidated general appro- 
priation bill, to show in tabular form per- 
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tinent information as to the amount of 
each appropriation, including estimates of 
amounts becoming available in the fiscal 
year under permanent appropriations; esti- 
mates of amounts to be transferred between 
appropriations; estimates of the net amount 
to be expended during the fiscal year from 
each appropriation and from the balances 
of prior appropriations; and estimates of 
the total amount available for expenditure 
subsequent to the close of the fiscal year. 
Committee and conference reports accom- 
panying deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priation bills and appropriation rescission 
bills would be required to include cumulative 
revisions of the tables. 

Information would also be required in 
committee reports as to the estimated ex- 
penditures, other than retirement or borrow- 
ing, to be made out of checking accounts of 
Government corporations or other agencies 
authorized to receive and expend receipts 
without covering such receipts into the 
Treasury, estimated receipts, other than 
borrowing, to be deposited into such check- 
ing accounts, and the net difference between 
receipts and expenditures. Appropriations 
of trust funds and transactions involving 
public debt retirement would be exempt from 
the limitations and informational require- 
ments of the resolution. 

Other provisions of the resolution would 
authorize the Appropriations Committee to 
hold simultaneous or joint hearings on gen- 
eral appropriation bills and would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury, when re- 
quested by the chairman of either the House 
or Senate Appropriations Committee, to 
transmit a current estimate of the over-all 
Federal receipts for the ensuing fiscal year. 

The idea of a consolidated appropriation 
bill has been advanced twice before, and 
actually tried in one session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

In 1947, on March 24, May 1, and June 24, 
hearings were held on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6 providing for a consolidated ap- 
propriation bill. This resolution was unani- 
mously approved by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration and put on the Senate 
Calendar, but was never acted upon. 

In 1949 the idea was again advanced in the 
form of Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. 


Hearings were held on this measure by this’ 


committee on May 23 and May 26, 1949. The 
committee reported the resolution to the 
Senate, which approved it on September 27, 
1949, but no action was taken on it in the 
House of Representatives. 

Meanwhile the House, in 1950, on the ini- 
tiative of its Committee on Appropriations, 
had taken up the one-package idea, and 
there had been introduced in that chamber 
the bill (H. R. 7786) entitled “The General 
Appropriations Act” which carried all the 
general appropriations of all the agencies 
and departments in one package. This 
measure came to the Senate on May 11, 1950, 
and was passed on August 4, 1950. The 
President signed the bill on September 6, 
1950. 

When the same idea was proposed as an 
act of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, however, in this session of Congress, 
it was rejected by a vote of the committee. 
Nonetheless the majority of this committee 
believes that one more trial, at least, should 
be had on the omnibus appropriation bill. 
This belief is based in substantial part upon 
the conviction that a single-package bill will 
mean substantial reductions in appropria- 
tions. 

This concurrent resolution, if adopted, also 
will add vastly to the information to both 
branches of Congress on governmental ex- 
penditure. It will make it impossible for the 
House Appropriations Committee to change 
the procedure of appropriation from year to 
year. Under its provisions limitations on 
obligations against current appropriations 
along with those being carried over from 
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prior years would be written into one ap- 
propriation bill. That part of those appro- 
priations which would be carried over for 
obligation in later years would be shown in 
committee reports. Thus, this bill would 
show what part of the appropriation made in 
one year would be expended in the next year 
or subsequent years thereto, and likewise 
what expenditures would be made in this 
current fiscal year from appropriations of 
prior years. 

Since this Government is now running 
on a cash basis of receipts and expenditures, 
no provisions for obligations are made to 
take care of obligations which have to be 
met in the next fiscal year. Hence, this 
resolution would make one general appro- 
priation bill show what moneys would be 
spent in future fiscal years, together with 
what expenditures were carried over from 
previous appropriations. In this way it 
would be possible to get an expenditure 
budget in comparable comparison to revenue 
receipts and a better idea whether the Gov- 
ernment is operating with a surplus in the 
year to come or with a deficit. 

As drafted, the concurrent resolution does 
not do away with contractual obligations, but 
would provide a limitation on the amount of 
cash that may be spent against any contrac- 
tual obligation within any particular fiscal 
year. 

This concurrent resolution will provide a 
limitation on how much may be spent in a 
particular year so that any appropriation bill 
can be put on an expenditure, rather than 
an appropriative, basis. There are many 
expenditures carried over from previous ap- 
propriation bills not included in a succeed- 
ing fiscal year but under this resolution a 
consolidated appropriation bill will set them 
forth as separate items. 

Congress has difficulty in determining ac- 
tual expenditures even after such detailed 
studies as those made by the Bureau of the 
Budget have been made. Budget studies by 
the Bureau begin many months in advance 
and the actual figures arrived at in the Presi- 
dent’s message in January may have changed 
within the months consumed to prepare 
them. Congress, therefore, has a right to 
know more of what to expect in the way of 
actual expenditures than of intended ex- 
penditures. This consolidated appropriation 
bill will show just that. For this reason 
paragraph (b), page 5, of the resolution is a 
direction upon the two committees to get up- 
to-date estimates from time to time. 

It may be very burdensome to operate on 
& pay-as-you-go basis, but it will at least 
hold down expenditures to that point where 
the people being apprised of Government ex- 
penditures and experiencing increased taxa- 
tion will ultimately demand that excessive 
spending be reduced. This is the only sal- 
vation for this Government in the future. 

It is one method, also, whereby public at- 
tention may be focused on the total impact 
of general appropriations requested of and 
made by the Congress for the support of the 
Government during any certain fiscal year. 

“Under the bill, committee reports on the 
consolidated general appropriation bill will 
show, in tabular form, for information pur- 
poses, by items and totals: 

“(a) The amount of each appropriation, 
including estimates of amounts becoming 
available in the fiscal year under permanent 
appropriations—we have three or four differ- 
ent kinds of appropriations, as you know. 

“(b) Estimates of amounts to be trans- 
ferred between appropriations—that is quite 
important. The President has the right, as 
the chairman knows, to transfer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Where it is specifically 
granted in the bill. 

“Senator Byrp. Correct. 

“(c) Estimates of amounts to be expended 
from each of the appropriation items. 

“(d) Estimates of amounts to be expended 
from balances brought over from prior ap- 
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propriations, which is a very considerable 
item each year. ; 

“(e) Total expenditures from all sources; 
and 

“(f) Estimates of amounts to be carried 
over for expenditure in later years. 

“We make an appropriation this year and 
frequently it is not spent for probably 1 or 2 
years. 

“Committee reports accompanying defi- 
ciency, supplemental, and rescission bills, 
along with reports from conference commit- 
tees, would include appropriate cumulative 
revisions in the tabulations in the report on 
the consolidated bill. 

“Under paragraph 4 on page 4 the bill sets 
forth the manner in which receipts and ex- 
penditures of Government corporations and 
those from ‘Treasury checking accounts 
should be shown in the committee reports 
tabulations. 

“Paragraph (d) on page 5 authorizes the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to request the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to transmit current 
estimates of over-all Federal receipts for the 
coming year to be covered by the appropria- 
tion bill. . 

“This in itself, if used sympathetically 
and realistically, would be a tremendous 
step in the direction of balanced budgets. 

“At least we will know with more definite- 
ness and certainty when we pass appropria- 
tions bills whether we are going into deficit 
spending or not.” 

(The foregoing quote is from the tran- 
script of Senator Byrp’s appearance in this 
connection before the Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee.) 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF MR. HAYDEN 
CONSOLIDATED APPROPRIATION BILL 
Statement 


A consolidated general appropriation bill 
Was again tried last year, during the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress, as a 
legislative procedure, after a lapse of more 
than a century. 

The bill proved to be bulky, unmanage- 
able, and impracticable. Originating in the 
House of Representatives, it placed legisla- 
tive burdens on both branches of Congress 
which became intolerable. That the House 
of Representatives, itself, was discouraged 
with the idea was conclusively shown by a 
vote taken last January in its Committee 
on Appropriations. At that time a motion 
was presented to again consolidate all the 
supply bills into one as a policy of that com- 
mittee to be accepted by the House. The 
motion, according to newspaper reports, was 
rejected, 31 nays to 18 yeas, and the House 
has since sent the customary separate ap- 
propriation bills to the Senate. Hon. Sam 
RaysurRN, of Texas, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, has stated: 

“I was opposed to this method of appro- 
priating funds from the beginning but many 
of our friends wanted to give ita try. After 
what has happened in the last Congress, I 
am more convinced than ever that it was a 
mistake.” 

As will appear in the statements by other 
members of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, there are numerous valid objec- 
tions to a consolidated appropriation bill, 
in all of which I concur. Two considera- 
tions appear to me to be of particular im- 
portance. 


1. Evasion of Congressional Responsibility 


For lack of time toward the close of a ses- 
sion of Congress, the Senate cannot give as 
careful consideration to the details of one 
large appropriation bill as has been custom- 
ary when separate bills are received from the 
House of Representatives in the earlier 
months of the year. Blanket reductions or 
percentage cuts are therefore proposed, the 
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effect of which is to transfer responsibility 
from the Congress, where it belongs, to the 
heads of departments or agencies who can 
pick and choose as to what authorized activi- 
ties shall be retarded or abandoned. Sena- 
tors and Representatives thereby concede 
either that they do not have the ability or 
lack the courage to bring about specific re- 
ductions in expenditures. 

If it becomes a practice for Congress to 
make across-the-board reductions in annual 
budget estimates, the departments and Fed- 
eral agencies will be under temptation to pad 
their requests for funds in anticipation of 
such meat-ax cuts. 


2. Presidential Veto 


The consolidated appropriation bill opens 
the way to legislative riders being attached 
to it, and consequently to the threat of a 
Presidential veto to overcome such riders. 

A veto, if sustained, would result in great 
confusion, coming, as it must, toward the 
end of a session of Congress when amend- 
ments to any and all parts of the consoli- 
dated bill, when reintroduced, would be in 
order. 


Objections based upon experience 


Based upon their actual experience last 
year, the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations and the chairmen of all 
of the subcommittees of that committee are 
opposed to the enactment of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing extracts from statements by each of 
them which appear in the printed hearings: 

KENNETH MCKELLAaR, a Senator from Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations and chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Army Civil Functions: 

“1. ‘Complete picture of appropriations’ 
a@ misnomer. 

“The comment is made that by the one- 
package bill the Congress and the public 
can have a complete picture of the amount 
of appropriations and expenditures. 

“Last year, the one-package bill for 1951 
was enacted into law by September 6, provid- 
ing about $34,000,000,000, of which four bil- 
lion for foreign aid was added by the Senate. 
Immediately behind it, the first supple- 
mental for 1951 was enacted into law on 
September 27, providing for seventeen billion, 
and then before the session adjourned in 
December the second supplemental for 1951 
was passed, providing for almost twenty bil- 
lion additional. Then in this year, the third 
supplemental for 1951 and the fourth sup- 
plemental for 1951 were enacted in May and 
June, providing for four hundred million and 
for over six billion additional. Therefore, 
the one-package bill for 1951 gave the Con- 
gress and the public a picture, not of 100 
percent of the 1951 funds, but actually of 
only 43 percent of those funds. 

“The fact is that, particularly under pres- 
ent-day conditions, it is impossible to have 
all of the appropriations required during a 
fiscal year in one package. 

“2. Unequal consideration by committees 
of House and Senate. 

“In order to report the one-package bill 
for 1951 by March 21, the House began hear- 
ings early in January and divided its commit- 
tee membership into subcommittees of five, 
so that they could hold nine meetings simul- 
taneously. Attendance of committee mem- 
bers at the hearings was assured, since that 
is the sole committee function of each of the 
members. 

“The one-package bill was passed by the 
House on May 10 and was reported to the 
Senate on July 8. In the intervening 8 weeks 
the Senate committee had to complete hear- 
ings by all of its subcommittees on all chap- 
ters of the bill, consider and mark up the 
individual chapters, and have them approved 
by the full committee. There were many 
complaints by Senators that they had notices 
of four subcommittee meetings simultane- 
ously, and the usual result was that the sub- 


committee chairman on each chapter held 
most of his hearings alone, or With inter- 
mittent attendance by two or three of his 
subcommittee members. Some of the sub- 
committees tried to meet the situation by 
holding portions of their hearings before the 
House bill was reported, but the action on 
the mark-up and approval by the full com- 
mittee must necessarily await the passage of 
the House bill. 

“3. Timing of appropriation bills. 

“Last year the one-package bill for 1951 
funds was reported to the House on March 
21, passed the House on May 10, reported to 
the Senate on July 8, passed the Senate on 
August 4, and was approved by the President 
on September 6. 

“Comparing the dates with prior years, the 
1946 bills were all enacted by July 3, the 1947 
bills were all enacted by July 26, the 1948 
bills were all enacted by July 31, and the 
1949 bills were all enacted by June 30. In 
the year before the one-package bill, the 1950 
bills were all enacted by September 6 except 
for Interior, civil functions, and military. 
And this year, all 1952 bills have been en- 
acted except for civil functions, legislative, 
defense, and State-Justice-Commerce-Judi- 
ciary, and two of these are awaiting appoint- 
ment of conferees by the House. 

“4, Availability of Senators for appropria- 
tion meetings. 

“The time of the regular members of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations is not 
completely available for the business of the 
committee at all times, as is the case with 
members of the House committee. Included 
among the regular members of the Senate 
committee are the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, 9 chairmen out of the 15 standing com- 
mittees, 2 ranking minority members of 
standing committees, and the balance of the 
regular membership holding important posi- 
tions of lesser seniority on standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. Also, among the ex 
officio members of the committee are 2 chair- 
men and 2 ranking minority members of 
other standing committees. While the wide 
scope of this representation of the business 
of the Senate is of the utmost value to the 
committee in its work, the time consumed by 
their duties on legislative committees serves 
to greatly shorten the time available to Mem- 
bers for attending hearings and considering 
and deciding upon individual items of appro- 
priations. While an appropriation bill is 
passing through the procedure from subcom- 
mittee to full committee to floor considera- 
tion and adjusting differences in the confer- 
ence committee with the House, there is con- 
stant conflict in the times and dates set for 
the various meetings required. In addition, 
since each member of the committee is a 
member of four or five subcommittees, Sena- 
tors can never find the time necessary to 
spread their attendance over all of the meet- 
ings it is necessary to schedule. 

“5. Delay in providing needed funds. 

“In the cumbersome and unwieldy pro- 
cedure of the one-package bill, it is neces- 
sary to plow through the hundreds of pages 
of such a bill and complete the action on the 
whole bill before the required funds would 
be available for any part of the operation of 
the Government, no matter how important 
the function may be and no matter how 
urgent may be the need for such funds. 

“In addition, if there should be a dead- 
lock in the conference with the House on 
any part of the bill, the entire bill must 
suffer the delay, regardless of the importance 
of the other portions of the bill which could 
otherwise become law without such delay. 
Conceivably, a powerful block could indefi- 
nitely tie up all the funds of Government 
in order to force an issue which might affect 
the funds of only one agency. 

“The delay incident to the one-package 
bill also becomes extremely important in 
connection with an item which is so urgently 
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required that the funds are made imme- 
diately available on the passage of the bill. 

“6. Comprehensive score of estimates and 
appropriations available. 

“The comment is made in support of the 
one-package bill that Congress never has 
any comprehensive idea of the total score 
of its money measures until the last bill is 
passed. 

“As a matter of fact, the comprehensive 
tables submitted with the President’s budget 
in January of each year give a clear picture 
of the estimates of appropriations, expendi- 
tures, and receipts, and even an estimate 
of the surplus or deficit; and all of the work 
of the Committees on Appropriations and on 
revenues are directly related to that January 
budget submission. Every item in every ap- 
propriation bill is ‘scored’ on the basis of 
how much it is below the budget estimates, 
and every consideration by the Congress ties 
directly back to the proportion each item 
bears to the total budget and to the esti- 
mated deficit. 

“The figures on the progress and the ‘scor- 
ing’ of appropriations in relation to the 
estimates is alvays available in the com- 
mittees. In fact, the Congressional Digest 
now carries a summary table at the end of 
each month, which is obtained from com- 
mittee data and printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECorD, showing the relation of ap- 
propriations to estimates for each bill, and 
how much each bill has reduced the esti- 
mates.” 

RicHarD B. RvssELL, a Senator from 
Georgia, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Department of Agriculture: 

“The principal argument of the proponents 
of the bill that it will promote economy is, 
I think, disproved by the facts and by ex- 
perience. In dollars and cents, I dare say, we 
have reduced the appropriations more for 
the fiscal year of 1952 under the separate-bill 
idea than was done in the one-package bill 
for the year 1951. 

“The principal extravagance of the one- 
package bill, however, is the waste and in- 
efficiency it promotes in Government. Under 
the one-package plan, not a single agency, 
bureau, or activity of Government can defi- 
nitely plan its work until the President has 
signed the one-package measure. Under 
normal circumstances, all but one or two 
of the departmental bills are cleared by the 
beginning of the fiscal year, or the lst of 
July. The agencies affected by the appro- 
priations know exactly what the Congress 
proposes for them to do and can set about 
their work. We will indeed be fortunate 
if we can ever get a one-package bill to the 
President before the middle of September. 
This means that not a single agency of Gov- 
ernment whose appropriations are in con- 
troversy can really plan its work for the 
fiscal year before that time. For more than 
24%, months the departments are marking 
time at very wasteful expense without know- 
ing definitely what the Congress proposes 
for them to do. 

“Experience teaches us that the appropria- 
tions for public works and for foreign aid 
usually cause more controversy than any oth- 
ers. Consequently, they are the last to be 
agreed upon in the Congress. There can be 
no earthly excuse for permitting delay on 
these measures to cause the state of wasteful 
confusion and uncertainty for 2144 months in 
all of the other activities of the Federal 
Government. By way of illustration: Why 
should vital research work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or the nature and scope 
of the farm program for the next year in that 
Department be delayed for 2 or 3 months 
while the Congress debates whether or not 
we will build a certain dam? 

“It is my considered opinion as a result of 
my service on the CSmmittee on Appro- 
priations during my tenure in the Senate 
that appropriations will be more carefully 
considered and more dollar-and-cent econ- 
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omies effected under the separate-bill theory, 
I know that the separate bills make for much 
greater efficiency and economy in the expend- 
iture of the appropriations finally voted. 
Millions of dollars are practically wasted by 
causing those agencies affected by 9 or 10 
appropriation bills to mark time until the 
Congress agrees upon highly controversial 
items which should be in a tenth or eleventh 
separate bill.” 

Pat McCarran, a Senator from Nevada, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary: 

“The basic argument that is advanced for 
having a one-package bill is that it will 
show Congress in one bill what they will be 
called on to appropriate, and that as a result 
great savings can be made. The proponents 
argue that the one-package bill will force 
the Congress to make savings, whereas when 
appropriations are carried in a number of 
bills, such is impossible. With this basic 
concept in mind, following are the reasons 
why I do not look with favor on this pro- 
posal: 

“I contend that the omnibus appropria- 
tion bill will not accomplish its primary pur- 
pose of making it easier to economize in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. Economy is an at- 
titude which takes an act of will to place 
into operation. The final decision must be 
made by the respective Members of the Con- 
gress as to each item of appropriations, tak- 
ing into account any or all of the facts that 
each Member wishes to consider in regard 
to a particular item. After a review of all of 
the facts, each Member must then reach 
a decision as to whether he individually fa- 
vors a reduction, an increase, or the budget 
estimate. I submit that in arriving at this 
decision the Member is not influenced in the 
least by the fact that all of the appropria- 
tions are in one bill, any more than he would 
be if the appropriation bills were printed on 
yellow paper. 

“The Senate is not set up to handle effi- 
ciently an omnibus appropriation bill. There 
are too few Senators for subcommittees; 
therefore they cannot handle the various 
chapters simultaneously, as is done in the 
House. In addition, many Senators on the 
Appropriations Committee are also chair- 
men of other major legislative committees, 
While this is extremely valuable to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, it does constitute 
an additional drain on the time of indi- 
vidual Senators. These factors become im- 
portant when viewed in relation to the 
timing involved as to when the omnibus 
bill is received from the House and the sub- 
sequent period allowed for consideration by 
the Senate. 

“The omnibus bill lends itself to across- 
the-board cuts, a system with which I very 
much disagree. I strongly believe that each 
individual item should be considered on its 
merits and a separate decision arrived at for 
that particular item. This is a system which 
the Subcommittee for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary 
has followed, since I have been chairman of 
that subcommittee. I believe that the sys- 
tem has worked very well, that economies 
have been made, and that at the same time 
each item has received full and fair con- 
sideration. 

“As you know, the omnibus bill last year 
contained a section wherein authority was 
delegated to the Bureau of the Budget to 
assess a $550,000,000 cut. Part of this cut 
was placed against hospital construction, and 
there was an immediate protest from Con- 
gress that it should not have been placed 
against that item, but against some other 
item. I submit that Congress should have 
made the cuts in the first place. 

“The omnibus-bill system puts before the 
Appropriations Committee and before the 
Senate a bill which contains so many varied 
items that it is impossible to digest these 
items intelligently. Senators who are not 


members of the Appropriations Committee 
find it impossible to give adequate and full 
consideration to all the many appropriation 
items in the omnibus bill, when it reaches 
the floor for debate. The pressure to secure 
passage of the bill at the late date it is pre- 
sented is tremendous. 

“I strongly favor economy in government 
and favor curtailing appropriation requests 
wherever possible. However, I also strongly 
believe that before any cuts are made, fair 
and adequate consideration should be given 
to each request. Then an individual de- 
cision should be made on each item as to 
whether a change in the item is necessary. 
If enough Members of Congress feel the same 
way about the item, the change should then 
be made by the Congress. 

“T again stress the point that economy is 
an act of will. Orderly procedure is neces- 
sary so that an intelligent decision may be 
reached. However, no procedure will substi- 
tute for the ultimate decision that must be 
made; the most that any procedure can do 
is to make the facts more readily available. 
The omnibus bill, as a method of procedure, 
does not, in my opinion, make the facts more 
readily available. It tends to confuse the 
tssues involved. If the Congress is ever to 
achieve intelligent economy, each individual 
Member: must arrive at his individual deci- 
sion that a reduction is what he will support. 
This decision must be based on the merits 
of the issue involved; it cannot be based on 
the procedure used in arriving at the facts 
with which to make the decision.” 

JosePpH C. O’MaHoNEY, a Senator from 
Wyoming, and chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Armed Services: 

“In response to your request for an opinion 
on the relative merits of the so-called one- 
package appropriation bill as compared with 
several different bills for departments and 
agencies, it is my frank opinion that the 
latter method is by far the better. 

“It is not only easier for the Appropria=- 
tions Committee as a whole, but it is easier 
for the subcommittees charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the various appropriations 
categories. More important, however, it 
seems to me to be decidedly in the public in- 
terest because it makes it possible for Con- 
gress to pass at least some of the bills before 
the beginning of the fiscal year, and thus 
eliminates dependence upon continuing 
resolutions. The latter device, it seems to 
me, is not economical because it results in 
authorizing the departments affected to use 
appropriated funds without the detailed 
scrutiny to which they should be subjected. 

“When we have a one-package bill, every 
department must wait for its funds until 
all the chapters of the single package have 
cleared. 

“As you know, the Armed Forces bill did 
not pass the House until August 9. Fortu- 
nately, our subcommittee began hearings on 
June 7. Although the Senate passed the bill 
on September 13, the House is not yet ready 
to go to conference, and we have not had 
final action upon the defense bill. Under the 
one-package system all of the departments 
would still be waiting for their bills, and 
would be operating under continuing resolu- 
tions. 

“It seems to me there is no economy in go- 
ing back to the one-package system.” 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, a Senator from New Mex- 
ico, and chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Department of Labor and the Federal 
Security Agency: 

“From my experience I would say that 
more thought can be given to appropriation 
bills when they are considered by the indi- 
vidual departments. That has been the pro- 
cedure with the exception of 1 year when 
we handle it all in one package. Subcom- 
mittees of the different departments would 
hold their hearings, but eventually had to 
wait until the House finally acted on the 
one-package bill. 


“In my opinion, the one-package bill makes 
for delay, indifference, lack of thought and 
attention.” 

BurNET R. MAYBANK, a Senator from South 
Carolina, and chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Independent Offices: 

“I feel as Senator Byrrp, that we should 
reduce expenditures to the minimum, but 
we had the single appropriation bill some 
years ago. I voted for it, but it proved to 
be totally useless from a practical stand- 
point because only the old-line Government 
agencies were included in the bill. Foreign 
aid and ECA were exempted and, of course, 
all deficiency bills. More than 80 percent 
of the Government spending goes for past 
wars and future wars and the Appropriations 
Committee has cut to the bone the old-line 
departments. 

“You cannot reduce the interest on the 
debt, and unless you repeal the law passed 
by the Congress you cannot materially cur- 
tail the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Atomic Energy Commission and the stock- 
piling program, together with the veterans, 
take up as much money as all of the other 
bills. Then when you add to this the ap- 
propriations for the armed services, everyone 
on the Appropriations Committee realizes 
that this is where the real money goes. The 
single appropriation bill saved no money but 
created greater debt with the supplementals 
that followed.” 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, a Senator from Loui- 
siana, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Legislative Branch of the Govern- 
ment: 

“The plan is impractical. I don’t see how 
it would be possible for each Senator on the 
Appropriations Committee to study in detail 
the appropriations for the various depart- 
ments of Government. The subcommittee 
procedure places the responsibility for study- 
ing and reporting appropriations for a par- 
ticular department in the hands of a few 
Senators who make a study of all the details 
of the appropriations under their jurisdic- 
tion. You will recall that the omnibus ap- 
propriation bill we experimented with dur- 
ing the last session of Congress could not be 
handled as a whole, but we had to resort to 
the subcommittee method previously in ef- 
fect. As a matter of fact, the work grew 
cumbersome, particularly when it became 
necessary to have conferences to iron out 
differences between the two Houses. Many 
Senators served as conferees on titles of the 
omnibus bill with which they were not ac- 
quainted, and those who actually made the 
study were oftentimes left off. 

“It is certainly not a time saver. I be- 
lieve rather that it is time consuming. All 
bills do not require the same length of time 
for hearings. The ones entailing the longest 
hearings will retard the passage of those that 
are ready for action by the Senate.” 

Lister HILL, a Senator from Alabama, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

“I have served on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee when the committee has 
had the single-package bill and when the 
committee has had the separate bills. My 
experience on the committee convinces me 
that the committee can function more in- 
telligently and more effectively in behalf of 
economy and wise expenditures with the 
separate bills. 

“From the standpoint of our Government, 
its efficiency and economic operation, I hope 
there will be no return to the single-pack- 
age bill.” 

HARLEY M. Kiucore, a Senator from West 
Virginia, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Treasury and Post Office Departments: 

“The consolidation of all appropriations 
into one appropriations act, whatever the 
theoretical arguments in favor of it, is in 
actual operation a wholly impractical, un- 
wieldy, cumbersome, inefficient, and unbusi- 
nesslike method of handling appropriations. 
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“As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and as chairman this year of the 
subcommittee handling the appropriations 
for the Treasury Department and the Post 
Office, I have had an opportunity to com- 
pare at first hand the two methods. The in- 
adequacies of the so-called one-package ap- 
propriation became glaringly obvious last 

ear. 
: “The one-package approach provides a far 
less adequate way of determining the real 
needs of the Cepartments and agencies of the 
Government, and makes the achievement of 
proper economies in governmental operations 
correspondingly difficult. 

“I hope that the lessons which were pain- 
fully learned with the one-package approach 
last year will not be ignored.” 

The following report on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 27 was submitted by the Director 
of the Budget which suggests that prior to 
the adoption of the resolution the President 
should be authorized to veto items in any 
consolidated appropriation bill: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BurEAvU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1951. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration, 
Un‘ted States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR Haypden: This is in re- 
ply to your letter of June 1, 1951, in which 
you request an expression of our views on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 27. This res- 
olution would amend the joint rules of the 
Congress to provide for a consolidated general 
appropriation bill for each fiscal year, to 
require that appropriation bills contain cer- 
tain rrovisions to limit obligations, to require 
that committee reports accompanying appro- 
priation bills contain certain tabulations of 
expenditure estimates, and to make certain 
other changes in the rules. 

I see no particular technical problems in- 
volved in the draft resolution. 

The basic question, however, is one diffi- 
culty which I have pointed out to the com- 
mittee earlier on similar resolutions; namely, 
the fact that a single appropriation bill mag- 
nifies the problem of legislative riders on 
appropriation acts. In the report of the 
committee on a prior resolution dealing with 
the consolidated appropriation bill, this 
problem apparently was recognized, as was 
the obvious solution; that is, the granting 
of an item veto to the President. The ex- 
perience with the consolidated appropriation 
bill last year str2ngthens my belief that a 
single appropriation bill is fertile ground for 
the inclusion of legislative riders despite 
provision in the current Senate and House 
rules relating to legislation in appropriation 
bills. 

It seems to me, therefore, that from the 
Executive point of view it would be better to 
first provide for the item veto before act‘on 
is taken to consolidate appropriations into 
one bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 
on July 7, 1949, in reporting Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 18 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which is identical with Senate Con- 
current Resolution 27, indicated the need 
for an item veto, but the bill which he and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], 
then joined in introducing (S. 2161), merely 
authorized the President to impound sums 
of appropriated money, the expenditure of 
which he determines is not in the public 
interest, but granted to the President no au- 
thority to disapprove legislation attached to 
an appropriation bill. 

In his report the Senator from Wyoming 
stated: 

“During the course of the hearings, the 
committee had before it for consideration a 
draft of proposed legislation which would 


permit the President, upon his finding and 
determination that the expenditure of any 
single item of appropriation, or any portion 
of an item in a consolidated general appro- 
priation bill is not in the public interest, so 
to notify the official of the Government in 
whom the authority to make such expendi- 
ture is vested. Upon receipt of such notifica- 
tion, the amount specified in such finding 
and determination immediately would be 
covered into the Treasury and would be un- 
available for expenditure or obligation unless 
subsequently reappropriated by the Congress, 
in which event the President would be with- 
out authority to find and determine that 
this reappropriated money is not in the 
public interest. Legislation of this type 
would avoid the constitutional question 
which is an inevitable part of any discussion 
on the granting of the item veto power to 
the President.” 
CarRL HaYDEN. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand from the Senator 
from Arizona that he has put the entire 
report in the Recorp? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So the views of the 
Senator from Arizona and the views of 
the majority of the committee also are 
included, are they? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that 
the views of the majority of the commit- 
tee are opposed to the views of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I anticipated that my 
remarks would bring objection from the 
majority side. As I have said, the ma- 
jority has refused to comply with the 
budget law which requires that a legisla- 
tive budget be prepared at the beginning 
of each year. 

We on this side of the aisle realize that 
with a budget of $85,400,000,000 this 
year, there are objections from the ma- 
jority side to operating in such a way 
as to make it possible to see the entire 
Picture at one time, to have Congress 
consider the entire picture, and to real- 
ize at the time when it is passing the 
appropriation bills that it is operating on 
a deficit budget or deficit spending of 
approximately $14,400,000,000. 

I realize how easy it is as we go along, 
for the majority to pass appropriation 
bills, not knowing their real effect upon 
the deficit. In the case of the second 
appropriation bill, it will also be true 
that at the time when we act on it we 
shall not know what its effec’: on the 
deficit will be and we shall not know 
what the deficit will be. 

Finally, we shall come to the time 
when the last appropriation bill will be 
passed. The chances are that it will be 
a bill from which the full $14,400,000,000, 
required to balance the budget, could not 
be taken. Then we shall find ourselves 
in the position of having passed the 
appropriation bills, and then—at the end 
of the session—we shall have deficit 
spending. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to 
me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the single ap- 
propriation bill the one which the able 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
who has been very much interested in the 
problem of economy in the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, for a number of years has felt 
would be a major contribution to a re- 
duction of the expenses of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia has been advocating this meth- 
od. As chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, he knows that we 
as a Congress must be able to see the 
entire picture at one time, if we are to 
know what we are doing. 

The purpose of the Reorganization 
Act was to have the Congress, through its 
committees who are responsible for the 
fiscal policy, consider the entire picture 
and determine how much we would go 
into the red or how much we would be 
able to pay on the debt or how we could 
proceed with a proper fiscal policy. 
However, that act has been ignored. We 
understand that the majority will ob- 
ject to having us obey this provision of 
that act because they wish the Execu- 
tive branch to have control of the bud- 
get. They do not want Congress to 
have control of the purse strings, al- 
though constitutionally the control is 
lodged in the Congress, not in the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As a matter of 
fact, is it not correct that the so-called 
La Follette-Monroney Reorganization 
Act is still on the statute books? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; it is still on 
the statute books, but it is absolutely 
ignored. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Did not that act 
also provide that after the various fiscal 
committees—namely, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, and the 
Appropriations Committees of the two 
bodies—estimated the receipts and esti- 
mated the expenditures, if the expendi- 
tures exceeded the receipts, as they do 
by approximately $14,000,000,000 in the 
President’s budget, then those commit- 
tees would have upon them the respon- 
Sibility of bringing in a concurrent reso- 
lution increasing by that amount the 
borrowing power and the national debt? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is absolutely 
correct. I shall read section 138 (b) of 
that act. Previously I read up to that 
point in the act. As the Senator from 
California has pointed out, the report of 
those committees of Congress should 
have included the following: 

Sec. 138. (b) The report shall be accom- 
panied by a concurrent resolution adopting 
such budget, and fixing the maximum 
amount to be appropriated for expenditure 
in such year. If the estimated expenditures 
exceed the estimated receipts, the concur- 
rent resolution shall include a section sub- 
stantially as follows: That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the public debt shall 
be increased in an amount equal to the 
amount by which tha estimated expendi- 
tures for the ensuing fiscal year exceed the 
estimated receipts, such amount being 
$ . 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, here is what that law 
requires those committees to do: At the 
beginning of the session, they are to de- 
termine how much the income of the 
Federal Government will be. From what 
we can learn now, it looks as if the Gov- 
ernment’s income would be approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000. Therefore, those 
committees should have submitted a con- 
current resolution providing that the 
public debt be increased in the amount of 
$14,500,000,000, if they wanted to have 
the Congress appropriate the full amount 
of the President’s budget. 

However, instead of them doing that, 
we are going along blind to the fact of 
what the national debt will be. We shall 
pass the appropriation bills as they come 
along, not realizing what the total will 
be, until we arrive at the end of the 
last appropriation bill, probably in the 
last few days of the session. In fact, 
I shall be surprised if the total is known 
until shortly before we take a. recess, 
probably about midnight of the day 
Congress takes a recess. Up to that time, 
Congress will not know how much the 
deficit will be. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Is it not a fact that the reason for that 
provision of the La Follette-Monroney 
Act was the need to raise a danger sig- 
nal at the beginning of the session, so 
the public and the country as a whole 
would be on ample notice that Congress 
was proceeding with a deficit-financing 
program? Was not that the very rea- 
son for the provision regarding a con- 
current resolution, namely, so that the 
Nation could ascertain whose was the 
responsibility, and could do so in the 
early part of the session, not when it 
was too late? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is absolutely 
correct. That is the reason why pro- 
vision was made that the report should 
be made by February 15. 

I realize that at the beginning of the 
first session following enactment of the 
La Follette-Monroney Reorganization 
Act, it was difficult to comply with that 
part of the provisions of the act within 
the length of time specified. However, 
thereafter, and every year thereafter, 
particularly this year, our committees 
could have begun at any time before 
February 15 and could have ascertained 
the facts from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, if Congress had set up, 
with a proper staff, a committee which 
could have tackled the job. Then we 
would have been able to comply with 
the requirement by the 15th of Febru- 
ary; and then the people of the United 
States would have known what Congress 
was going to do regarding the budget, 
the deficit, the national debt, and the 
relationship between income and expend- 
itures. In that way it would have been 


indicated that if it was the intent of 
Congress to appropriate a total of $85,- 
400,000,000, with an income of only $71,- 
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000,000,000, there would be deficit spend- 
ing in the amount of $14,400,000,000. 

However, instead of doing that, the 
public and the Congress will not know, 
until midnight of the day when a recess 
or adjournment of Congress is taken, 
how much the deficit will be. Then the 
effect of that deficit upon the Nation 
will be great, because it will be added to 
the already-existing inflation, and will 
reduce further the value of the 53-cent 
dollar which we now have in the United 
States. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR VESSELS OF CANA- 
DIAN REGISTRY TO TRANSPORT IRON 
ORE BETWEEN UNITED STATES PORTS 
ON THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. WATKINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is on the 
desk Senate bill 2748, Calendar 1281, a 
bill authorizing vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport iron ore between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes 
during 1952. We have had to extend 
this authority from year to year because 
of a lack of tonnage or ships on the 
Great Lakes. 

The urgency of passing this bill now 
arises because the ice on the northern 
routes is breaking up, and it is desirable 
that this commerce be begun this week. 

Therefore, as in legislative session, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield for that pur- 
pose? : 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that purpose. I shall speak 
only afew minutes. If the Senator from 
Washington wishes to bring up the bill 
after I have spoken, that will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have made this 
request because I have been waiting for 
half an hour or more. 

Mr. WATKINS. So have I, 





MOTIONS TO RECONSIDER MUTUAL DE- 
FENSE TREATY BETWEEN UNITED 
STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES, AND 
SECURITY TREATY BETWEEN AUS- 
TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Utah has the floor, and the 
Senate is in executive session. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senate considered the se- 
curity pacts with Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines. On those 
pacts the Senate took action by means of 
voice votes. I call attention to the fact 
that the Senate took rather hasty action 
on those very important treaties. 

I am in full accord with the statement 
made by the majority leader some time 
ago, that there should be a yea-and-nay 
vote on any treaty of that kind. I per- 
sonally feel that there ought to be some 
legislative history made in this Chamber 
on those treaties. 
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I have had time to make merely a 
rather cursory examination, but I find, 
for instance, that we bind ourselves in- 
definitely to help the nations mentioned 
by way of mutual aid and support; and 
those treaties contain substantially the 
same language which is found in article 
3 of the North Atlantic Pact; but they 
do not contain the same language which 
appears in article 11 of the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

It is said in these special security 
treaties that they are to be ratified by 
the constitutional processes of the coun- 
tries which are parties to them. The 
North Atlantic Pact, as we all know, pro- 
vides that each party shall not only 
ratify, but shall also carry out the pro- 
visions according to its constitutional 
processes. 

Personally I am in favor of the gen- 
eral purposes and objectives of these two 
treaties, but I think they ought to be 
given a little further consideration, and 
that we ought to make legislative his- 
tory and consider their possibilities. Un- 
less the legislative history gives a clear- 
cut interpretation of just what the pow- 
ers are under them and what is intended 
to be done, then possibly an interpreta- 
tive statement ought to be in the resolu- 
tion of ratification. For the reasons 
stated I move to reconsider the votes by 
which the respective treaties were rati- 
fied. First, I would like to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the security 
pact with the Philippines was ratified. 

The VICE PRESIVENT. The Sena- 
tor has moved to reconsider the vote by 
which that treaty was ratified. 

Mr. WATKINS. I now move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the treaty 
with—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only one 
motion can be before the Senate at a 
time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Wait a moment. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not happen to 
favor the move being made by the Sen- 
ator from Utah, but, merely from a par- 
liamentary point of view, I want to know 
whether he may enter both of his mo- 
tions today; because, if the Senate now 
adjourns, there may be a question as to 
whether the second motion could be 
entered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah has made one motion, and he 
may enter the other one; but it is not 
pending until the first one is passed on. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wish to enter the 
other motion to reconsider the vote by 
which we ratified the security pacts with 
New Zealand and Australia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas moves to lay the first motion 
on the table. 

Mr. McPARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senate 
should recess until tomorrow, then the 
motion would be voted upon tomorrow, 
would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would if 
the Senate were in executive session. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The motion to 
table is not debatable, is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No, it is not 
debatable. The motion to lay on the 
table is not debatable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas kindly with- 
hold his motion until the Senator from 
Washington may obtain the floor for the 
purpose of placing something in the 
REcorRD? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wanted to say 
something regarding the question which 
has arisen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
of the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Utah is not debatable. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What would be the 
status with respect to giving notice of 
or entering a motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The status 
would be that the Senator entering the 
motion would have to call it up at a later 
date, in executive session. It is not 
pending, and cannot be pending until 
the first motion is passed on. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It, therefore, is not 
subject to a motion to lay on the table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not now. It 
would be when it is called up. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I present a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Am I correct in 
my understanding that the motion is not 
debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
to lay on the table is not debatable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Am I further cor- 
rect in my understanding that no busi- 
ness can be transacted for the present, 
while that motion is pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, While the 
motion is not debatable, the Senate 
might, by unanimous consent, suspend 
action on it to take up other matters. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Washington may transact certain 
business, as in legislative session, with- 
out jeopardizing the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah or the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Texas to lay it on the table; 
also that—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, for the sake 
of the record, and as a matter of parlia- 
mentary procedure, it seems to me that 
the motion of the Senator from Texas 
would effectively foreclose even brief 
statements on the part of the Senator 
from Utah as to the reasons for his feel- 
ing that the motion which he has made 





Is there ob- 
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should properly come before the Senate. 
I expect to vote against the motion of 
the Senator from Utah, but it seems to 
me that if the able Senator from Texas 
would withdraw his motion to lay on 
the table—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand he has withdrawn it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; he has not, I 
believe. We, at least, might have a brief 
discussion, and perhaps we could agree 
on fixing the time for discussion, prior 
to a vote on the motion to lay on the 
table. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understood, Mr. 
President, it is the present ruling that 
the motion to lay on the table is not in 
order at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Sen- 
ator from Utah .nade his statement, and 


then made his motion, after which he ' 


yielded the floor. The Chair thereupon 
recognized the Senator from Texas, who 
then moved to table the motion made 
by the Senator from Utah. That mo- 
tion is in order. Then the Senator from 
Utah inquired about another motion to 
reconsider, in connection with another 
treaty. Such a motion is not in order, 
but the Senator may enter it, and he 
may call it up at a subsequent time. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I un- 
derstand, and I have entered that mo- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
entered the motion on the second treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. When the Senator 
presented his original motion he made a 
statement about it. I see no reason why 
he should make another statement to- 
morrow; but I shall not object. If the 
majority leader wants to grant such a 
request, I shall not object. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I inquire how long 
the Senator from Utah wants to speak? 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not know 
whether the motion would be taken up 
tomorrow or at some other time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
made a unanimous-consent request, and 
I am, of course, speaking on that. But 
these treaties are important. It is im- 
portant that they be disposed of. They 
have been pending for some time. I feel 
that it is our duty to dispose of them 
tomorrow. If we should postpone action 
any further, the delay would be misun- 
derstood. I just asked the distinguished 
Senator from Texas whether he would be 
willing to withhold for a reasonable time 
his motion to lay on the table. If he 
would do that, we might be able to agree 
on a reasonable amount of time within 
which to discuss the motion—say, 30 
minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. WATKINS. It may take a little 
longer than that. This is a very impor- 
tant matter, and the majority leader 
himself has said that on treaties of this 
kind there ought to be a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I said notice 
should be given of their consideration. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was any notice giv- 
en, when we were discussing the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty that the Senator was 
going to move to proceed to the consid- 
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eration of the security pacts? If there 
was, I was not aware of it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think notice was 
given and I believe it was generally un- 
derstood that the respective treaties 
would follow one after the other. Asa 
matter of fact, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] thought there was 
a limitation of time on the two treaties 
to which the Senator from Utah has re- 
ferred. We had given notice, and every- 
one understood they were to be brought 
up. I must insist on disposing of these 
treaties. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is be- 
ing very fair in his statement, and I 
think that, very properly, these treaties 
should be disposed of tomorrow. My 
only point was that it did not seem to me 
that the Senator from Utah should be 
foreclosed by the motion to lay on the 
table. I wonder whether it would be 
agreeable to have a limitation of not to 
exceed 1 hour to a side. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is too much 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands the Senator from Texas has 
withdrawn his motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senate takes 
a recess, will not the motion to table go 
over until tomorrow? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
us see whether we can work out this 
situation. Would the Senator be willing 
to agree to an hour to a side on both 
motions? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The motions are 
similar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor agree that the motions may be con- 
solidated and voted upon as one motion, 
with an hour to a side? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think an hour to 
a side is too much time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Not for two mo- 
tions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, Mr. 
President, if I may say so to my good 
friend from Texas, the situation is that 
when the first motion is called up there 
can be an hour of debate before the 
motion to lay on the table is made. I 
think we would gain time by handling 
it in that way, because we could vote on 
one motion without any debate at all, 
and the other could be discussed for an- 
other hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have made a mo- 
tion to table. If the Senate should take 
a recess, will not the motion go over 
until tomorrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be 
the pending motion when the Senate 
returns to executive session. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am agreeable to 
30 minutes to a side, for both motions. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I do 
not expect to speak very long on the 
matter. If that is the best the Senator 
from Texas will do, I shall agree to it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Texas with- 
draws his motion to lay on the table, 
and, without objection, the two motions, 
the one which is already made and the 
one which is entered, will be consoli- 
dated, and debate will not exceed 30 min- 
utes on a side. The Senator from Utah 
will control 30 minutes and the Senator 
from Texas will control 30 minutes. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as 
subsequently reduced to writing is, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That debate on the motions of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WaTKINs] to re- 
consider the votes of the Senate on Thurs- 
day, March 20, 1952, advising and consenting 
to the ratification of the mutual-defense 
treaty between the United States of America 
and the Republic of the Philippines (Exec. 
B, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), and a security treaty 
between Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States of America (Exec. C, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.), be limited to not exceeding 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by Mr. 
WatTkKINs and Mr. CoNNALLY, respectively. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any 
objection to the Senate resuming the 
consideration of legislative business? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR CANADIAN SHIPS 
TO TRANSPORT IRON ORE BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES PORTS ON THE GREAT 
LAKES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1281, Senate bill 2748, authorizing ves- 
sels of Canadian registry to transport 
iron ore between United States ports on 
the Great Lakes during 1952. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to have the Senator from Washington 
state whether the report of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce was unanimous? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was a unani- 
mous report. It is very urgent that the 
bill be passed, because the ice is breaking 
up at this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Senator 
be willing to make a brief statement as 
to what the bill would accomplish? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. Ever since 
the war, Mr. President, because of the 
lack of ore tonnage on the Great Lakes, 
we have had to allow Canadian vessels 
to haul some of the iron ore which was 
so desperately needed. We have re- 
newed the authority from year to year. 
It was pointed out again this year that 
there was a similar need because of the 
failure of United States operators to 
build sufficient ore carriers. We are told 
that this is the last year when authoriza- 
tion of Canadian ships to transport the 
ore will be needed. We are told that next 
year there will be sufficient American ore 
boats to handle the situation. The bill 


provides for a renewal of the authoriza- 


tion until the end of this year. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2748) authorizing vessels of Canadian 
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registry to transport iron ore between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes 
during 1952 was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of 
emergency conditions in transportation on 
the Great Lakes, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 27 of the act of June 5, 
1920 (41 Stat. 999), as amended by the act 
of April 11, 1935 (49 Stat. 154), and by act 
of July 2, 1935 (49 Stat. 442), or the pro- 
visions of any other act, or regulation, ves- 
sels of Canadian registry shall be permitted 
to transport iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes until December 31, 
1952, or until such earlier time as the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution or the Presi- 
dent by proclamation may designate. 





NEGOTIATION AND RATIFICATION OF 
CERTAIN CONTRACTS WITH CERTAIN 
INDIANS OF SIOUX TRIBE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to bill (S. 2408) to 
amend the act authorizing the negotia- 
tion and ratification of certain contracts 
with certain Indians of the Sioux Tribe 
in order to extend the time for negotia- 
tion and approval of such contract, 
which was, on page 2, line 2, to strike 
out “twenty-seven” and insert “twenty- 
eight.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the House is different 
from the bill as passed by the Senate 
only in that it changes the length of time 
from 28 to 27 months in which certain 
negotiations can be undertaken with the 
Indians. There is no objection upon 
the part of the author of the bill, the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. I therefore move that.the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, House bill 6030, to amend the act 
authorizing the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion of certain contracts with certain 
Indians of the Sioux Tribe in order to 
extend the time for negotiation and ap- 
proval of such contracts, will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
the morning of March 28 the New York 
Times printed what I regard as a very 
excellent editorial on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 which will be under further con- 
sideration by the Senate on Wednesday 
of this week. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, urging the passage of 
the joint resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
be printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

BaTTie Over Om 

The Senate will have the opportunity next 
week to take a progressive step in resolving 
sensibly the 14-year-old battle between some 
States and the Federal Government over 
control of oil lands beneath the marginal 
seas. It can take this step by approving Sen- 
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ator O’MaHoNey’s interim resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) which would permit development 
of this great natural resource under Federal 
auspices but with important concessions to 
the claims of the Coastal States. 

Or the Senate can move backwards by ac- 
cepting the counterproposal to make a free 
gift of the lands to the States, despite re- 
peated Supreme Court decisions that the 
Federal Government has paramount rights 
to the oil areas in dispute. The argument is 
anything but theoretical. It involves an 
estimated $40,000,000,000 worth of oil re- 
serves, which shall be used either for the 
benefit of all the people of the United States 
er for the benefit of the people of the three 
principal Coastal States (California, Texas, 
Louisiana) off whose shores the oil happens 
to lie. 

As Senator Paut Dovctas said: “When you 
strip away all the legal gobbledygook the off- 
shore oil issue comes down to this: Will the 
Congress take away %40,000,000,000 of re- 
sources which belong to the 48 States and 
give them to 3 States?” The House last 
year passed a measure giving the States 
everything out to the 3-mile limit; and if 
the Senate follows suit the bill will almost 
certainly be vetoed, as it should be. On the 
other hand, if the Senate adopts Mr. 
O’MAHONEY’s compromise proposal the States 
will still profit greatly, while the Federal 
Government will retain the ultimate control 
of the land which the Supreme Court says 
it rightly has. 

Broadly speaking, the O’Mahoney bill rece 
ognizes leases already issued by the States; 
authorizes Federal issuance of new leases 
but, for the next 5 years, only with consent 
of the States if the lease is within the 3-mile 
limit, and grants the States three-eighths of 
the total revenues from operations within 
the area during that period. Development 
of the oil lands has been seriously hampered 
by legal complications since the Supreme 
Court decisions, and this measure would 
facilitate resumption of full-scale activity. 
Actual exploitation of the undersea lands 
would, of course, continue to be carried on by 
private enterprise, while ultimate control 
would rest with the Federal Government, 
where it belongs. 

An amendment to the O’Mahoney bill, of- 
fered by 19 Senators, provides that the roy- 
alties accruing to the Federal Government 
from the oil operations be eventually dis- 
tributed among all the States for educa- 
tional purposes. There is a great deal to 
be said for the idea, as in this way there 
would be clear and direct benefit to the 
people of all the States. 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S SERVICE TO THE 
NATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
great American and a beloved President 
announced to the American people on 
Saturday evening that he would not 
again seek or accept the nomination to 
succeed himself as President of the 
United States. 

Harry S. Truman served his fellow 
Americans and the Government of the 
United States well. In my opinion, the 
judgment of history will place the name 
of Truman alongside the names of 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt as among the 
greatest Presidents in our Nation’s his- 
tory. 

I have come to know our President 
and to admire him. He represents the 
best in our democratic traditions. In 
him and through him the American peo- 
ple have realized to the maximum the 
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American objective of democratic gove 
ernment, “a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

Mr. Truman became President of the 
United States at a time when our Na- 
tion was thrust into the role of world 
leadership. His was the responsibility 
for making decisions, the burden of 
which had implications more vital, more 
pressing, and more awesome in their ef- 
fect on the peoples of the world than any 
which have devolved upon any other liv- 
ing American, He has been called upon 
to make decisions with regard to the use 
of the atom bomb, the Potsdam con- 
ference, the conference of the United 
Nations at San Francisco, the threat of 
communism to Greece and Turkey, the 
Marshall plan, the point 4 program, the 
North Atlantic Pact, and the resistance 
to Communist aggression in Korea. In 
my judgment these decisions have given 
the world a hope for lasting peace and 
for the survival of human dignity in our 
civilization. For that, he will have the 
gratitude, the affection, and the respect 
of generations to come. 

The decision of President Truman to 
leave the White House next January 
presses upon the American people a great 
responsibility to choose a _ successor 
worthy to carry on in the traditions 
which he has advanced. Many leaders 
in both political parties now are offering 
themselves as candidates for that high 
position. It is not my purpose at this 
time to express a preference for either 
one or another of those candidates. It 
would furthermore be presumptuous for 
me to offer advice to the Republican 
Party. I do, however, have some words 
of counsel for those within my own party 
who offer themselves to be standard 
bearers of the Democratic Party in the 
forthcoming Presidential elections. That 
counsel can best be expressed by my 
reference to an editorial which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal on February 
25. It is entitled “Not Always to the 
Swift.” 

President Truman is beloved by the 
American people because of his candor, 
honesty, frankness, and principle. He 
received the support of the American 
people because he represented in the 
minds of the American citizens the bold 
principles of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. The Democratic Party has a re- 
sponsibility to choose for its candidates 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States candidates willing, eager, 
and determined to carry on in those 
traditions and faithful to a Democratic 
Party political platform committed to the 
foreign policy of the administration and 
to a domestic program of parity and 
progress for agriculture, full and equal 
civil rights for all, public power—REA, 
social legislation, development, and con- 
servation of our natural resources, free 
collective bargaining, and defense mobi- 
lization. That is the program of the 
Democratic Party. This is our record. 
It is the record that has earned and re- 
ceived the support of the American 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this time. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Not ALWAYS TO THE SwIFT 


Last week a Republican defeated a Demo- 
crat in a special congressional election in 
Queens County, N. Y. The politicians of both 
parties are giving the event more meaning 
than it has but even so, it seems to us, are 
overlooking the lesson that it does have. 

That moral, if you like stories to have 
morals, is that it’s hard to win races by run- 
ning backwards. 

The defeated Democratic candidate in this 
normally Democratic stronghold had a short, 
sweet explanation for his defeat. “Truman 
licked me.” He meant that the troubles of 
the Truman administration, and the scan- 
dals in particular, had put an unpopular 
brand on him as a Democrat that he could 
not overcome. 

Now this is quite possibly true. It cer- 
tainly serves es a convenient excuse for de- 
feat and gives wonderful comfort to the Re- 
publicans; if true, it suggests the GOP can 
settle back and ride into the White House 
this year on silken cushions. But if Mr, 
Truman is to be credited with the out, we 
think the defeated Mr. Hugh Quinn should 
be marked with an assist. 

What happened to Mr. Quinn was pretty 
much what happened to Mr. Dewey in 1948. 
He was nominated to run on a party record 
that he thought was an unpopular one, and 
so the instant the race began he tried to run 
away from the record. 

Mr. Quinn was nominated as a Democrat. 
He was supported by the Democratic organ- 
ization, including President Truman. If 
elected he would have been a Democrat. But 
he tried to disavow the Democrats, including 
President Truman. He was in an absurd 
position. 

Mr. Dewey in 1948 was nominated as & 
Republican. He was supported by the Re- 
publican organization, including the men 
who had made what Republican record there 
was in the Congress. If elected, he would 
have been a Republican. But he tried to 
disavow the only Republican record there 
was, that record in Congress. He too was in 
an absurd position. 

Mr. Truman, in that same 1948, was beset 
by a record that almost every member of his 
party agreed was unpopular. Hardly anyone 
gave him the ghost of a chance. Other 
Democrats were running away from him and 
his record as fast as they could. 

But Mr. Truman didn’t run away from his 
record. Heran withit. He waved his colors 
on high, with courage and with pride. He 
had sense enough to know that no matter 
how hard he tried he could not escape the 
record and therefore the thing to do was 
make the best of it. That, he surely did. 

We do not suggest that Mr. Quinn, had 
he worn his stable colors boldly, could have 
won. The present handicap may be too 
much for anyone. We do suggest that he 
helped himseif not in least by running as 
a Democrat while trying to disavow the 
Demccrats, that in this way he practically 
guaranteed his defeat. 

And we do not think Mr. Truman will run 
away from his record this time, either. The 
braid on his colors may be faded and the 
edges tattered; but that record is an emblem 
of many colors and, whether we like it or not, 
there are many parts of it that appeal to 
many people. Mr. Truman, if we measure our 
man aright, will see that they are put to 
the forefront, whoever may be bearing them, 
If his colors don’t end up at the head of the 
parade this time it won’t be because Mr. Tru- 
man ran away from them. 

They may, in spite of everything, finish in 
front once more next November. They are, 
indeed, very likely to if some of the GOP 
colorbearers don’t learn this elementary les- 
son in political racing. 
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The Republican record, for good or ill, is 
the one made in Congress, the only place 
the Republicans have to make one. If the 
Republicans try to run away from this record, 
as some of them seem to be bent on doing, 
and try again to embrace some of the Demo- 
cratic colors on foreign policy, on big budg- 
ets, on “welfare” spending, they could well 
end up like Mr. Willkie, Mr. Dewey once, Mr. 
Dewey twice, and Mr. Quinn. Without party 
prejudice we can say that any politician will 
have trouble running in the wrong shoes. 

Or, to put it another way, the race is not to 
the swift if they are running fleetly in the 
wrong direction. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to read one paragraph from 
the editorial: 


Mr. Dewey in 1948 was nominated as a 
Republican. He was supported by the Re- 
publican organization, including the men 
who had made what Republican record there 
was in the Congress. If elected, he would 
have been a Republican. But he tried to 
disavow the only Republican record there 
was, that record in Congress. He too was 
in an absurd position. 

Mr. Truman, in that same 1948, was beset 
by a record that almost every member of his 
party agreed was unpopular. Hardly anyone 
gave him the ghost of a chance. Other 
Democrats were running away from him and 
his record as fast as they could. 

But Mr. Truman didn’t run away from his 
record. He ran with it. He waved his 
colors on high, with courage and with pride. 
He had sense enough to know that no mat- 
ter how hard he tried he could not escape 
the record and therefore the thing to do was 
make the best of it. That, he surely did. 


The editorial continues by pointing out 
that the job of Democrats is to embrace 
that record, hold their banners on high, 
carry forward that record to the Ameri- 
can people, and let the people judge it on 
the basis of accomplishments, 





RESIGNATION OF DEFENSE MOBILIZER 
CHARLES E. WILSON 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
March 30 it was announced to the Na- 
tion that Charles E. Wilson, Defense 
Mobilizer, had resigned. The reason for 
Mr. Wilson's resignation is of such im- 
portance to the preservation of defense 
stabilization legislation for the Nation, 
as well as of importance to us generally, 
that we should reanalyze what our 
course should be. 

The Washington Evening Star of 
Monday, March 31, 1952, contains an edi- 
torial entitled “Collapsing Controls,” 
which is most timely, and I desire to 
read it: 

COLLAPSING CONTROLS 

The resignation of Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson raises a question that goes 
beyond the equities of the formula pro- 
posed for settling the steel dispute. 

Mr. Wilson’s position seems to come down 
to this: He does not believe that the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s proposal—wage and 
benefit increases that will aggregate 26 cents 
an hour over an 18-month period—is justi- 
fied. In his judgment it constitutes a serious 
threat to the stabilization program. Never- 
theless, in the interest of avoiding a steel 
strike, he had urged management to nego- 
*tiate with the union on the WSB basis, and 
had indicated that the Government would 
grant some price rise *to cover the higher 
costs. 

Mr. Wilson thought he was doing this with 
President Truman’s approval. Mr. Truman 
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disagrees. He says he does not regard the 
WSB recommendations as unreasonable, and 
suggests that the steel companies can ab- 
sorb the whole cost without a price increase. 
In any event, he is unwilling to give assur- 
ance of any price increase unless and until 
the need for it is demonstrated. 

This, in Mr. Wilson’s view, amounted to a 
repudiation of the assurances he had given 
the steel operators, and forced his resigna- 
tion. Mr. Truman accepted the resignation, 
and named his labor adviser, John R. Steel- 
man, to succeed Mr. Wilson on a “temporary” 
basis. 

At this juncture, it is difficult to say 
whether Mr. Truman pulled the rug from 
under Mr. Wilson, or whether their differ- 
ence is merely a product of misunderstand- 
ing. It can hardly be doubted, however, that 
the President’s attitude in this instance adds 
up to a surrender to pressure from Philip 
Murray and his steel union. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Mr. Truman will 
resist comparable demands that will be 
forthcoming from other unions, and there 
is even less reason to suppose that Mr. Steel- 
man will resist them. 

The net result is to bring into question the 
wisdom of continuing the present stabiliza- 
tion program after its expiration date this 
summer. A control program that is applied 
with political considerations will .be ever 
present. Congress’ program, and in an elec- 
tion year the political considerations will 
be ever present. Congress should take a long 
look at this aspect of the matter before vot- 
ing to renew the program. 


Mr. President, as a member of the 
committee that is considering the pro- 
posed defense-control legislation, I have 
certain misgivings as to continuation of 
the consideration of the legislation, in 
view of the fact that Defense Mobilizer 
Charles Wilson saw fit to resign. Nat- 
urally, it is hoped that some equitable 
situation may be worked out so that we 
can continue that type of legislation, if 
any is needed, but, in my judgment, as 
the matter is progressing at the present 
time, there is no need to continue de- 
fense controls beyond the date on which 
they were originally meant to expire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas in re- 
spect to wage stabilization, and some of 
the difficulties it has encountered, as 
high lighted by the resignation of Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson. I think all of us rec- 
ognize that Mr. Wilson has given dis- 
tinguished service to the Nation, and we 
regret he has tendered his resignation. 

I wish to say, however, that the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations listened for more than an 
hour and a half to the testimony of Dr. 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, the very able, com- 
petent, and distinguished Chairman of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, and a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School, who has had 
years of experience in the field of labor- 
management relations and is a leader 
and an expert in the field of collective 
bargaining. 

In the light of his testimony, which I 
heard, and which all the American peo- 
ple must understand, there has been no 
wage adjustment in the steel industry 
since December 1, 1950. Moreover, we 


were given to understand that since 
December 1950, practically every major 
industry in the United States has had 
one or more wage adjustments, and ad- 
justments of what are called fringe bene- 
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fits, such as health, welfare, and pension 
funds. 

I think it is fair to say, from the testi- 
mony which our subcommittee heard, 
that the benefits which have been recom- 
mended by the Wage Stabilization Board 
for the steel industry will not bring the 
steel industry up to a comparable 
status—I repeat, will not bring the steel 
industry in its relationship with its em- 
ployees up to a comparable status—with 
the automotive, electrical, and agricul- 
tural machinery industries, and other in- 
dustries in which there have been wage 
increases. 

That was indicated this morning in a 
letter from the General Electric Corp., 
the company of which Mr. Wilson was 
formerly president. In a labor news 
letter of the past month to employees 
of the General Electric Corp., the 
personnel or labor relations officer of 
that great corporation stated that even 
if the Wage Stabilization Board’s recom- 
mendations were met, even if they were 
accepted by the steel companies, the 
employees of General Electric would be 
far out in front, in terms of wages and 
so-called fringe benefits. 

I also wish to point out that from evi- 
dence introduced at our hearing this 
morning, there are many industries in 
the United States which have more elab- 
orate so-called health, welfare, and pen- 
sion benefits for employees than does 
the steel industry, or than it would have 
even under the proposals of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

To those who say these proposals will 
incite or will lead to inflation, to those 
who say this is only a come-on or lead- 
on for further wage increases, let me 
set the record right. This is but a catch- 
up for thousands of employees presently 
employed in the steel incustry of the 
United States. 

One fact which the Senate should un- 
derstand is that from December 1950 to 
the date of expiration of the contract, 
and as recommended by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, the increase in steel 
workers’ wages will be, under the pro- 
posals, 634 cents an hour per annum. 
The total increase in terms of direct 
wages and fringe benefits, as proposed 
in the Wage Stabilization Board’s recom- 
mendations, is 20.7 cents for a period of 
31 months. 

I think that when the American peo- 
ple understand that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, instead of recommending a 
1-year contract, was able to recommend 
an 18-month contract, and when they 
take into consideration the fact that the 
amount of money that was recommended 
by the Wage Stabilization Board is far 
below what the union asked for, and was 
within the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
formula, they will appreciate the excel- 
lent job the Board has done. 

In conclusion, let me say that this is 
no time, during a period of defense mo- 
bilization, to be attacking the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. The record of this 
Board in defense disputes is beyond 
comparison. It has yet to fail. It has 
found a solution in every one of 21 dis- 
putes which have been voluntarily as- 
signed to it, and I believe some 11 dis- 
putes which have been referred to it by 
the President of the United States, upon 
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which it has worked thus far. This is 
an enviable record of labor management 
peace in the United States. The Board 
has done this without the use of injunc- 
tions. It has done it by a series of rec- 
ommendations and by proposals which 
were sound and meaningful both to em- 
ployer and employee. 

So I submit that there has been con- 
siderable misrepresentation in the chan- 
nels of communication. There has been 
considerable misrepresentation by radio 
commentators and in the press of the 
United States, as to what this Board has 
done. 

I also submit that if we want a settle- 
ment between the steel industry and its 
employees we need to keep the at- 
mosphere one of cordiality, one of fair 
play, and one of responsible representa- 
tion of the facts. 

The facts in this case are crystal clear. 
In being able to work out a program or 
proposal which meets modern needs in 
terms of the so-called fringe benefits 
and the economic gains which should be 
coming to a group of workers who have 
had a contract during a period of infla- 
tion the Wage Stabilization Board has 
literally accomplished wonders. I re- 
mind the Senate that there has been no 
wage adjustment in the steel industry 
since December 1, 1950—none whatso- 
ever for more than 2 years. No other 
industry in the United States has been 
confronted with such a situation. 

Finally, let me suggest to those who 
say that this action will set off a spiral 
of wage increases that they are ap- 
parently unaware of the fact that in 
some of the big industries of the United 
States there are 5-year labor contracts. 
There is no way that this action can 
cause a spiral of wage increases, on the 
basis of contractual relationships which 
are enforceable in the courts of the 
United States. 

I think these facts should be in the 
Recorp before we set aside or condemn 
a formula and a program which have 
worked to perfection in terms of labor- 
Management peace and productivity in 
the defense plants of the Nation. 





RECESS OUT OF RESPECT TO THE MEM- 
ORY OF FORMER SENATOR WALLACE 
H. WHITE, OF MA:NE 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
a mark of respect to the memory of our 
late colleague, former Senator Wallace 
H. White, of Maine, and in accordance 
with the resolution which has previcusly 
been adopted, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess, as in executive session, 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 12 minutes 
p. in.) the Senate took a recess, in exec- 
utive session, until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 1, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 31 (legislative day of 
March 24), 1952: 

IN THE AIR Force 

Lt. Gen. Howard Arnold Craig, 17A (major 

general, Regular Air Force), United States 
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Air Force, to be Commandant, National War 
College, with rank of lieutenant general, un- 
der the provisions of section 504, Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidate for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

To be pharmacist, effective date of accept- 
ance: 

Victor F. Serino 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following officers of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve to be lieutenants (jun- 
ior grade) in the United States Coast Guard: 

Robert H. Scarborough 

Sydney M. Shuman 

John F. O’Connell 

The following officers of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve to be ensigns in the 
United States Coast Guard: 

William K. Vogeler 

Salvatore J. Bardaro, Jr. 

In THE NAvy 

The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy: 

Williem B. Abbott III Townsend E. Blanch- 
Charles C. Abeles ard 

Robert B. Abernethy Donald F. Blodgett, 
Richard F. Ackerman Jr. 

James M. Adkins William K. Blount 
Donald C. Agnew Emmett J. Boggs 
Kenneth M. Albert Russell L. Boggs 
Donald R. Alford Orville W. Boicourt 
Robert R. Allen Justin C. Bolger 
Walter G. Alwang Richard S. Boreri 
Tommy K. Anaston, Walter S. Bortko 

Jr. Donald E. Bowman 
James A. Andersen, Jr. John J. Boyle 
Herbert H. Anderson ee - pasar 
eases ie anaes William J. Brandel, 

r 


Li ln Aquadro . 
Suememhek WwW. Arm. Dean W. Brandfass 


Richard E. Brandow 
we oo Jr. Thomas H. Brennan 
Robert D. Ausherman J@mes L. Bright 


Philip V. Bright III 
Russell N. Babcock : 

Ramon M. Brinkman 
Carl F. Bachle, Jr. 

Philip T. Briska 
James E. Bacon 

Robert A. Broenen 
Milton B. Badt, Jr. 

James C. Brooks 
John J. Bahm 

Ardra G. Broshar, Jr. 
William R. Bailey 
Joseph C. Baillargeon, 2082 C- Broshar 

Gideon L. Brown, Jr. 


Jr. 
Charles N. Bainbridge PUry § Brown, Jr. 


Raymond E. Baker Willou 
ghby D. Brown 
Kenneth S. Bakke John H. Brownley 


Alfred H. Balch 
John M. Brueger 
Louis D. Baldridge, charles M. ein 


Jr. 
Meredith H. Baldwin Jonny. Buckley 


Leslie H. Balmain 

Henry J. Baluta =— pReene 
Robert C. Barnett Wayne S. Burchfield 
Gerald R. Bassett Lawrence L. Burck- 
Peter C. Battin myer 


Glenn C. Baublitz Richard L. Burger 
Frank T. Bauchspies Gerard Burke 

James R. Baum Donald F. Busch 
Aubrey H. Bazemore Cornelius F. Butler 
Irving J. Bean Henry S. Byrne 
Glenn A. Beck Edward C. Calhoon 
Harry W. Bedell Ellsworth L. Calhoun 
Wayne “L” Beech Donald A- Cameron 
Thomas J. Bennett James A. Canter 
Walter D. Bennett Stewart J. Carlson 
Thecdore M. Berg Robert J. Carlstead 
Lawrence N. Berkley John H. Carnahan 
Bob W. Berray Edward E. Carroll 
Maxwell K. Berry Richard R. Cassafer 
Raymond L. Berry, Jr. Donald G. Casser 
James M. Bestler Joseph B. Cassidy, Jr. 
Oscar F. Beumel, Jr. Elliott Cates 

David M. Bevington Bruce M. Causey, Jr. 
Victor A. Bihl Robert L. Cave, Jr. 
Robert L. Bingham John R. Chadwick 
Waller T. Blackwell Jeff “D” Chalk III 
Robert M. Blair Robert A. Chalmers 


Leo J. Chamberlain 
Robert C. Chandler, 
Jr. 
Robert L. Chasse 
Richard L. Churchill 
John T. Cizek 
Whaite M. Clark 
John J. Cleary 
Neil E. Cleaver 
John B. Clegg 
Richard L. Clough 
James R. Clowe 
John J. Clutz, Jr. 
Virgil W. Cobb 
Robert L. Cockburn 
Thomas J. Coe, Jr. 
Edgar T. Coene, Jr. 
Francis C. Collins 
Jack G. Collins 
Robert A. Collins 
James R. Conrey 
Richard E. Conway 
Willard O. Conyers 
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Howard W. Ewy 
Michael F. Fadden 
Frank C. Fariss 
Kenneth F. Farmer 
Richard L, Farquhar 
Gerald L. Fehrman 
Edward M. Fenn 
Thomas T. Fenton 
William F. Ferguson 
John S. Fessenden, Jr. 
Robert D. Fielder 
John T. Finnegan, Jr. 
Charles T. Fischer 
Nathan M. Fitzgerald, 
Jr. 
James H. Flaherty, Jr. 
Michael P. Flaherty 
Henry P. Fonville 
Robert L. Foster 
Erasmus G. Fowler 
William L. Fowler 
Thomas H. Freeland 
III 


Robert T. CopenhaverJohn J. Fuller II 


Ira L. Couch, Jr. 
Harry D. Cox 
Thomas J. Craig 
Francis Crawford, Jr. 
Walter L. Crawford 


James E. Gaebler 
Lawrence C. Gallen 
Martin B. Gantt, Jr. 
Theodore D. Gardiner 
John Garofalos 


Gilmore B. Creelman Robert G. Garvin 


III 
Barry A. Cruikshank 
Daniel S. Curran 
Lowell F. Curran, Jr. 
Charles Dailey 
James W. Danaher 
Clifford M. Danneel 
Charles H. Davidson 
Christie H. Davidson 
Paul G. Davies 
Benton V. Davis, Jr. 
James G. Davis 
James R. Davis 
Jinnie E. Davis 
William K. Davis 
Hessel L. Davison 
John W. Desjardin 
George D. Detwiler 
Jaime E. Dickerson 


Donald E. Gash 
George C. Gatje 
John O. Gauthier 
Lin T. Geiger 
John R. Gerdes, Jr. 
Carl R. Gerling 
Eugene F. Gerwe 
Herbert C. Gery, Jr. 
John P. Geyman 
Robert B. Giedraitis 
James M. Gifford 
Albert R. Gilgen 
Martin J. Gillan III 
Richard W. Gillies 
James J. Glenn, Jr. 
James N. Glerum 
John J. Gloria 
Jack P. Goldschmid, 
Jr. 


Otto W. Dieffenbach, John A. Golenor 


Jr. 
Thomas M. Dixon 


George V. Goodin 
Ansel V. Gould 


Charles H. Dodson, Jr.William B. Graham, 


Humphrey Doermann 
Charles E. Dooley, Jr. 


James B. Donihee 
Thomas E. Donoho 
Gerald H. Dorman 
John P. Doty 
William C. Doyle 
William J. Doyle 
Frank D. Drake 
Harry D. Dreger 
David I. Dresser 
Oliver E. Drummond 
Ernest A. Duff 
Richard M. Dufour 
Frank M. Duke 
Gordon S. Dunham 
Duane E. Dunwoodie 
Roger A. Dysart 
James E. Eakin 
Conrad K. Eastman 
Robert J. Eberhart 
Richard McC. Eckert 
Timothy W. Edlund 
Thurston M. Egbert 
Burton M. Eggan 
Raymond D. Eirich 
Gervase F. Eline, Jr. 
Charles L. Elliot 
John E. Enander 
John P. Engberg 
John D. Engels 
Frank B. Ensign, Jr. 
Robert A. Epping 
Charles S. Epstein 
Edwin S. Epstein III 
John R. Evanco 
James W. Evans 


Jr. 
William G. Gray, Jr. 
Morris J. Green 
Ernest H. Greene 
Donald E. Griffith 
Don W. Griswold 
Andrew E. Groves 
Ralph E. Grossheim 
John Gusdonovich, Jr. 
Martin J. Haest 
John F. Halff 
Andrew E. Hall 
Arthur N. Hamilton 
Thomas L. Hampton 
Lyle G. Hangartner 
Ernest R. Hanna 
William A. Hansen 
Loyd B. Hardesty 
Albert L. Harlow 
Edwin F. Harper, Jr. 
Douglas H. Harris 
John R. Hart 
John L. Hatcher 
Conrad F. Hawk 
Frederick T. Heigl 
Robert A. Heins 
Franklin R. Helt, Jr. 
John E. Hermann 
Henry N. Herndon, Jr. 
Paul J. Hess 
Harry C. Hewett, Jr. 
James F. Hickey 


William E. Hilde- 
brandt 
John W. Hill 


Clifford E. Hoenie 
Robert L. Hogan 


Newell LaM. Erickson,Elmore Holmes III 


Jr. 


Richard A. Holmes 
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John P. Leemhuis 
Frederick J. Lees 
Douglas R. Legg 
Joel C. Leuchter 

Ted Levy 

William G. Lillis 
Malcolm S. Lindstrom 
Arthur A. Lipski 
John A. Loftus 
James B. Longley, Jr. 
Peter P. Lord 

Robert F. Lorenz 
John E. Lott 

William J. Loughlin 
Robert M. Lovell, Jr. 


Richard J. Horn 
Gordon J. Hornberg 
Robert J. Hostetler 
William V. Hovey 
John K. Howell 
Earl M. Hudson 
Eugene L. Huesgen 
Lynne H. Hull II 
Franklin G. Hunt 
John A. Hunt 
John E. Hurley 
Donald Husmann 
Kemper K. Hyers 
William J. Hynnes 
Harold E. Ikeler, Jr. 
Irving Itzkan William R. Lucas 
Barry D. Ives Alexander S. Lyman 
Emmette G. Jackson,Robert D. Lyons 

Jr. James P. McCabe 
Charles E. Jacobs, Jr. Ralph L. McClannan 
Richard N. James Russell N. McDowell 
George G. Jarboe James R. McElhattan 
Charles H. Jarvis II 
Robert R. Jay Robert S. McGeough 
Howard E. Jensen William D. McGlinn 
George M. Jezek Thomas D. McGregor 
Robert E. Jobin Phil C. McKee 
Alan H. Johnson Richard A. McLaugh- 
Bruce L. Johnson lin 
David D. Johnson Robert D. McLaughlin 
Eric W. Johnson Ralph S. McLemore 
Frederick W. Johnson, David G. McMillan 

Jr. Russell S. McNeil 
Philip E. Johnson Archibald J. McNeill, 
Ronald C. Johnson Jr. 
Earl H. Jones, Jr. Robert O. Maak 
William A. Jones John D. Majesky 
Jack B. Joyce Peter J. Malloy, Jr. 
Nelson V. Judah John S. Malone 
Carl C. Kaczmarek Richard W. Marbie 
Edward T. Kaprowski Juan R. Marin 
Jack G. Kay Donald A. Markovitz 
Herbert W. KebschullRobert W. Marrion 
William E. Keeney, Jr.James V. Marron 
Emmette E. Keese Michael M. Marshall 
Robert F. Kelley James P. Martineau 
Rebert J. Kelly Charles R. Martz, Jr. 
Patrick D. Kenan Dan C. Mathes, Jr. 
David R. Kennedy, Jr.Harland F. Mayes, Jr. 
Martin H. Kennedy Jared D. Mayes III 
Robert C. Kennedy Ronald N. Meader 
John J. Kenny Louis F. Meardon 
Jack A, Kenyon Gilbert R. Meigs 
Michael J. Killian William S. Merchant 
Charles W. King Charles R. Merritt 


Thomas R. Kinne- Ernest L. Mester, Jr. 
brew John E. Meyers 

Richard R. Kinnier Walter T. Meyers 

Myr! S. Kirk Robert B. Midgette 


David S. Kirbach John H. Mighell 
William L. Kitchens Junius W. Millard 
Patrick E. Klein Charles E. Miller 
Kenneth D. Kleinholz Neal D. Miller 

Eugene L. Klenk Richard J. Miller 
Robert L. Knauss Richard F. Mills 
Walter Kohler, Jr. Norman G. Mireault 
Lawrence J. Korb Gilbert J. J. Mohr 
Robert F. Korbitz Edwin C. Moncure, Jr. 
Edward F. Kovanic Allan F. Montague 


Robert S. Krayer Charles D. Moore 
Allyn O. Kreps Huron C, Moore, Jr. 
Dalton L. Kuder Thomas P. Moran 
Gerald Kunz Kenneth B. Morley 
Kenneth F, KuzenskiRobert R. Morley 
Peter R. La Falce David W. Moriarty, Jr. 
David R. Lambert William N. Morgan 
Richard A. Lander Daniel N. Morrison 
Lewis P. Lane II Julian K. Morrison III 
William C. Landis Royden U. Morrison 
Lawrence W. Lang-David S. Morse 

ley Allen D. Moses 
Thomas J. Langley Robert E. Mosher 
David L. Larson Robert J. Moylan 
Richard P. Laskey Warren A. Mulle 
Jack K. Lasseter Raymond T. Munsell 
Norman J. Laux Robert A. Murray 
John H. Lawless Ciarence R. Muth 
Richard P. P. Leach Clayman C. Myers, Jr. 
Lucian L. Leape, Jr. Stig J. Mylander 
Julian Lecraw Craig A. Nalen 
James A, Ledbetter George A. Nankervis 
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Gene C. Nelson Irwin Roth 

James N. Nelson Phillip L. Rother 
Richard E. Nelson, Jr. James A. Runser 
Ronald P. Nelson Robert D. Rupp 
Donald E. Neumann Robert O. Rutherford 
Jack E. Newhard Arliss K. Saffell 
James A. Newpher, Jr. John F, Salisbury 
James W. Newsome Seymour Salmirs 
Robert B. Newton David S. Salsburg 
Bruce Nichol William H. Sample 
Thomas F. Niedbala John H. Sandberg 
William R. Niesen Joseph G. Sanders 
William L. Noel Stephen J. Sanford 
James T. Nunnally III Ralph F. Schauer 
Herbert J. O’Brien Martin Schiff, Jr. 
James J. O’Brien Wayne A. Schild 
Canton O’Donnell, Jr. Harold O. Schmokel 
Roger E. Oesterreich John J. Schofield 
Patrick J. O’Haren Hans P. Schonenberg 
Jeremiah D. O’Leary, Leo R. Schreiber 

Jr. William J. Schuch 
John D. Orr Raymond E. Schucker 
John B. Orzalli Edward P. Schwarz, 
Franklin T. Osgood, Jr. 

Jr. Michael Scott 
George H. Paff William Scott, Jr. 
David B. Palo William C. Scott 
Sophocles G. Pappas Philip D. Segal 
Joseph R. Parch David M. Sellgren 
David K. Parkhill Lawrence Shafer 
Merle E. Parmer Eugene R. Shannon, 
Thomas K. Parrish II Jr. : 
George J. Pasek Frank M. Shaver 
Edward L. Paul Charles J. Sheehan 
George Pavloff Robert N. Sheriden 
Richard A. Pecaut Mack W. Shettles 
Paul C. Pelton, Jr. Francis R. Short 
Arnold O. Petersen, Jr. John H. Siegmund 
Ingo H. Petersen William R. Siems 
Norman G. Peterson James T. Simms 
*Ray E. Pierce Philip Cc. Simon 
William R. Pierson David P. Simpson 
John C. Phifer John R. Slaughter 
Herbert L. Pick, Jr. Addison R. Smith 
Noel B. Pittman, Jr, Clifford R. Smith 
Paul H. Pittman Ernest L. Smith III 
Edwin L. Podsiadlo Gerald M. Smith 
Charles R. Polen John F. Smith 
Alvin J. Porter Lawrence L. Smith 
Asa S. Porter Noel I. Smith 
Henry M. Poss Walter K. Smith 
George Postich Donald M. Snell 
Jim C. Potter Allan E. Snyder 
George W. Powell Herbert J. V. Snyder 
Richard W. Pratt Howard A. Snyder 
Ronald Prezioso Billie M. Soileau 
David J. Price Louis T. Sovey 
Robert T. Price Jack L. Sparks 


William J. Price Paul F. Sprehe 
John E. Pyron, Jr. Robert R. Stadelhofer 


Jay E. Quick Augustus L. Stanford, 
Richard P. Ralph Jr. 
Thomas F. Randolph Dale E. Stauffer 
Paul E. Ransdell Francis J. Steckbeck 
Louis J. J. Rauchen-J0hn H. Stelt 
berger William T. Stewart 
Glen P. Ray William L. Stiff 
Robert S. Reaume  Fichard L. Stock 
James H. Redic Walter E. Stone 
Ralph J. Reeder James F. Stottlar 
William B. Reif Leon C. Stromire 
James F. Reynolds Edward F. Sullivan 
Stuart W. Rhodes Roger K. Summit 
Paul E. Richter David K. Sunderland 
Peter W. Robinson William J. Sweet 
Charles M. Rockwell, Tomas B. Talley, Jr. 
Jr. Edward R. Tasko 


Richard B. Rockwell D@? O. Taylor 
John F. Roeser, Jr. Richard L. Teaford 
Richard H. Rogers Robert W. Teeter 


Stephen H. Rogers J8cK C. Tholl 
William P. Rogers Alfred R. Thomas ITI 


Louis P. Romestant, Richard H. Thomas III 
James J. Thompson 


Jr. 
Francis G. Ronnen- J°hn L. Thompson 
berg Ernest A. Till 


Thomas N. Timlin 
James R. Titcomb 
Ralph E. Tomkiewicz 
Arthur E. Treiber 
Paul H. Troutman 


Gerald D. Rood 
Robert Z. Rose 
Billy D. Ross 
John H. Ross 
Robert P. Ross 


Dan S. Tucker 
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Ralph R. Widner 


Thomas McK. Tucker Bruce Wilcox 


Harvey S. Turner 
Willard L. VanErt 
John C. Vaught 
Jose W. Vega 
William R. Vickroy 
Edward L. Vogel 
John W. Vold 
Ralph L. Wagner 
Thomas P. Walsh 
William J. Walther 
Conley R. Ward 


Richard D. Wilder 
Robert E. Wildridge 
Robert L. Wiley, Jr. 
Robert B. Wilkerson 
III 
Dale E. Willhite 
Henry W. Williams, Jr, 
Donald K. Wilson 
Francis M. Wilson 
Harold K. Wilson 
James W. Wilson 


Joseph T. Warkoczew- Randolph G. Wilson, 


ski 
David T. Warner 
Richard D. Warren 
Victor M. Warren 


Arthur L. Wasserman, 


Jr. 


Charles E. Watkins, Jr. 


Richard M. Watt 
Carl B. Weaver 
John B. Weber 
Robert M. Welham 
Eugene R. Wells, Jr. 
Jo¢dl F. Wells 


Howard B. Wentz, Jr. 


Robin A. Westbrook 
John -T. White 

Bill E. Whitney 
Clyde T. Whitley 
John A. Widder, Jr. 


Jr. 
Richard H. Wilson 
Robley Winfrey 
Munroe J. Wingate 
John W. Winter 
Adrian B. Winterfield 
Christopher Withers 
Joseph E. Wolak 
William M. Wolff, Jr. 
Richard J. Wollensak 
Roy S. Wood 
Philip H. Wright 
William R. Yetman 
Donald K. Young 
“J” R. Young, Jr. 
John W. Young 
Sylvan A. Yulsman 
Harold E. Zell 
David C. Zimmerman 


Edward W. Foy (Naval R. O. T. C.) to be 
ensign in the Navy, in lieu of ensign in the 
Navy as previously nominated, to correct 


name. 


The following-named (Naval R. O. T. C.) 
to be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the 


Navy: 

Randall K. Barron 
Mebus Bartling 
Robert E. Bartz 
William T. Beargie 
Frederick R. Beier, Jr. 
Thomas F. Bloom 
Eugene F. Brigham 
James N. Browne III 
Richard L. Clancy 
James C. Cohig 
Morton D. Davis 
John E. Flood, Jr. 
James P. Gillett 
Edward A. Goerner 
Edward J. Gray 


Oliver W. Hamilton, Jr. 


Harold H. Heinrich 
George K. Helder 
James O. Horrigan 
Don L. Huising 
Robert A. Kirchgessner 
Kay E. Lewis 
Thornton McK. Long 
Norman D. Luallin 
Robert A. McKenzie 
James H. Martin 
Joseph W. Murphy 
Maurice J. Murphy 
John D. Nieder 
Robert L. Strickland 
Winthrop A. Wyman 
Wesley E. Young 


Donald Stiggers (Naval R. O. T. C.) to be 
named a second lieutenant in the Marine 


Corps. 
The 


following-named 


(civilian college 


graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Chaplain Corps of the Navy: 


James 8S. Little 
Willis P. Ude 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment to the grade 


and corps indicated: 


CAPTAIN, LINE 


George M. Holley 
Robert J. Esslinger 
William M. Drane 
Albert S. Miller 
Joseph E. Dodson 
James D. L. Grant 
Frank B. Miller 
Warren H. McClain 
John B. Gragg 


Harry E. Day 

Andrew M. P. Fitzsim- 
mons 

Robert A. Allen 

Francis C. B. McCune 

Henry M. Marshall 

Alex M. Patterson 

William M. Gullett 

Robert S. Ford 


Edgar J. MacGregor 8d Albert S. Carter 


Paul P. Blackburn, Jr. 
Parke H. Brady 
Edward C. Renfro 
Charles W. Lord 
Henry P. Wright, Jr. 
Ray F. Yager 
Thomas M. Brown 


Victor B. Cole 

Elwood C. Madsen 
Frank D. Giambattista 
Joseph P. Canty 
Philip A. Walker 
Robert N. S. Clark 
Frank T. Sloat 


James W. Haviland 83dJames E. Stevens 


Robert R. Moore 


John A. Moreno 
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John F. Tatom William L. Harmon 
Robert R. Craighill James H. Newsome 
Louis D. McGregor, Jr. Norwood A. Campbell 
Rowland C. Lawver Thomas S. Webb 

Ray E. Malpass John F. Flynn 
George G. Palmer Joseph A. Ruddy, Jr. 
Joseph B. H. Young John M. Bristol 
Edmund S. L. Marshall William W. Wilbourne 
Charles E. McCombs Burton S. Hanson, Jr. 
Roy 4. Newton Doyle M. Coffee 
Theodore T. Miller Ian C. Eddy 

Royal L. Rutter Elmer J. Dunn 
Harold M. Heming Kelvin L. Nutting 
Horatio A. Lincoln Davis W. Olney 
George O. Gjoerloff Edwin O. Wagner 
Richard J. H. Conn Macpherson B. Wil- 
Lafayette J. Jones liams 

George L. Heap Arthur F. Spring 
James G. Lang Harold E. Duryea 
George M. Chambers Royal A. Wolverton 
Mervin Halstead Nicholas A. Lidstone 
George F. Kosco William A. Moffett, Jr. 
Harry P. Badger Charles R. Gilliam 
Samuel P. Weller, Jr. Wreford G. Chapple 
Herschel A. House Laurance O. Mathews, 
George T. McCready, Jr- 

Jr. Joseph C. Clifton 
John Hulme Roscoe L. Newman 
Rudolph C. Bauer John E. Edwards 
Frederick W. Laing Charles C. Howerton 
William N. Wylie Thomas K. Wright 
Carlton R. Adams James O. Vosseller 
RaymondN.Sharp Ray R. Conner 
Emmet O’Beirne James A. Adkims 
Edward Brumby Clyde B. Stevens, Jr. 
Scarritt Adams Harvey P. Burden 
Vernon L. Lowrance Chesley M. Hardison 
David A. Harris Edmund E. Garcia 
Charles R. Herms Hal K. Edwards 
William O. Snead, Jr. Hayes E. Irons 
Leo G. May Joseph B. Maher 
Edward E.Colestock Alexander C. Veasey 
Lawrence E. Ruff Horacio Rivero, Jr. 
Ira E. McMillian Allan L. Reed 
William Y. Allen, Jr. John B. Colwell 
Walter W. Strohbehn Robert L. Taylor 
Elonzo B. Grantham, James T. Lay 

Jr. Robert E. Gadrow 


James D. Whitfield, Harold Payson, Jr. 
Jr. Bernard F. Roeder 


Charles H. Andrews Edward M. Day 
Montgomery L. Mc- Thomas R. Kurtz, Jr. 
Cullough, Jr. Charles G. Duffy 
Frederic C. Lucas, Jr. Peter R. Lackner 
Keith M. Krieger Francis: J. Johnson 
Charles T. Mauro, Jr. William H. Farmer 
Alexander Jackson, Jr. Walter C. Wingard, Jr. 
David D. Hawkins Albert F. White 
Dana B. Cushing Emmanuel T. Goyette 
Walter T. Jenkins Myron W. Graybill 
Elvin Hahn Erle V. Dennett 
John B. Bowen, Jr. Francis W. McCann 
Herbert H. Marable Albert D. Lucas 
Ellis K. Wakefield Emery Roughton 
Thaddeus J. Van George R. Over 
Metre Paul F. Heerbrandt 
Douglas B. Broken- Thomas D. Tyra 
shire Richard K. Anderson 
William E. Ellis Thomas W. Rogers 
Allan B. Roby Ernest C. Holtzworth 


Alston M. Boyd, Jr. Albert K. Romberg 
William S. Post, Jr. John O. P. Dorsett 


William T. Doyle, Jr. Joseph E. Flynn 
Harry J. Verhoye Max L. Catterton 
Everett M. Block Sherman W. Betts 
Lyle L. Koepke George A. Hatton 
Henry G. Sanchez Gordon A. Uehlir; 
Bowen F. McLeod Charles T. Booth 2d 


ephus A. Robbins Ray C. Needham 
a B. Azer Edward A. Wright 


Oliver D.T. Lynch J0hn A. Webster 
Edson H. Whitehurst Edward H. Guilbert 
William H. Sanders, Joseph F. Foley 

Jr. Francis B. Merkle 
Charles L. Westhofen Francis A. McKee 
John B. Dimmick Berton A. Robbins, Jr. 
Arthur E. Owen Edwin B. Hooper 
Francis M. Carter William W. Hollister 
Harry Smith William B. Braun 
John G. Howell Hazlett P. Weatherwax 
Elias B. Mott 2d John L. Chew 
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Sanford L. Mead 
Eugene Tatom 
Ashton B. Jones, Jr. 
Robert E. Lockwood 
Walter P. Schoeni 
Maxim W. Firth 
George K. Williams 
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Robert M. Reynolds 
James O. Biglow 
Ronald K. Smith 
John T. Wulff 
Donald J. MacDonald 
Robert B. Heilig 


CAPTAIN, MEDICAL CORPS 


Bennett F. Avery 
Lawrence L. Bean 


Bishop L. Malpass 
Charles M. Parker 


CAPTAIN, SUPPLY CORPS 


Carlos M. Charneco 

Hugh C. Haynsworth, 
Jr. 

George W. Foott 

Thomas L. Becknell, 
Jr. 

James W. Boundy 


Willard C. Johnson 
Onnie P. Lattu 
Clark T. Abbott 
Lionel C. Peppell 
Jesse S. McAfee 
Joseph F. Tenney 


CAPTAIN, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Henry G. Clark 
James C. Tily 
Pinckney M. Jeffords 
Arthur I. Flaherty 


William A. Zobel 
George K. Brodie 
Ralph N. Ernest 


CAPTAIN, DENTAL CORPS 


Lauro J. Turbini 
Robert E. Blair 


George D. Odiorne 
Robert W. Wheelock 


COMMANDER, LINE 


Thomas D. Keegan 
William R. Laird, Jr. 


Charles W. Cushman 
John P. Weinel 


Howard A. Thompson George W. Forbes, Jr. 


Richard W. Phillips 
George V. Rog-rs 
Raphael A. Zoeller 


Robert M. Brownlie 
Harvey L. Lasell 
John B. Williams, Jr. 


George S. Simmons 3d W lliam D. Bonvillian 


Clayton Ross, Jr. 
Alfred J. Toulon, Jr. 
Harold C. Miller 


Charles N. G. Hendrix 


John P. Seifert 
James L. May 
James H. Elsom 
William W. Gentry 
Irving D. Dewey 
Clay H. Raney 
George J. Largess 
Marcus L. Lowe, Jr. 
Richard J. Dressling 
James M. Hill 
Robert A. Gulick, Jr. 
Walter K. Stow, Jr. 
Charles D. McCall 
Loren H. Kiser 
Marlin D. Clausner 
Ronald F. Stultz 
Frank J. Coulter 
James B. Wallace 
Francis M. Welch 


Robert C. Gillette 
William T. Alford 
George T. McDaniel, 
Jr. 
Ira S. Hardman, Jr. 
Edward L. Dashiell, 
Jr. 
John B. Howland 
John C. Weatherwax 
Robert G. Merritt 
Robert J. Duryea 
Robert H. Smith 
John M. Cease 
Russell H. Buckley 
Max A. Berns, Jr. 
George C. Simmons, 
Jr. 
Rex W. Warner 
Robert R. Startzell 
John T. T. O’Neill 
Harold A. Wells 
Stephen L. Johnson 
Eugene B. Henry, Jr. 


Sigmund A. Bobczyn- Wayne D. Baker 


ski 
James A. McAllister 
Ivan D. Quillin 
Warren J. Davis, Jr. 
Carl J. Ballinger, Jr. 
John R. Blackburn 
John C. Mathews 
Harvey R. Nylund 
Andrew R. Drea 


Russell J. Schmidt 
Leonard Kenny 
Richard H. Lachman 
Charles A. Baldwin 
John B. Kaye 
Marion R. Clark 
Edwin O. Standish 
Walter J. Rountree 
Robert B. Satterford 


Valentine G. HolzapfelLuther R. Johnson 


Frederick M. Radel 
Robert Brent 

Arthur F. Fischer, Jr. 
Emmett M. Compton 
Lincoln Marcy 
Partee W. Crouch, Jr. 
Stephen C. O’Rourke 
Edward F. Rye 

John R. Zullinger 
Means Johnston, Jr. 
Davis Cone 

Albert G. Neal 
Landon L. Davis, Jr. 
James D. Ramage 
Jack W. Hough 

Ellis J. Fisher 

Gene T. Shirley 
William J. Carey, Jr. 
George D. Ghesquiere 
David G. Bryce 


Andreas R. Czerwonky 
Glen Jacobsen 
Marion C. Walley 
Jonathan F. Rice 
Ralph F. Locke 
Gerald S. Norton 
Ralph S. Stevens, Jr. 
Stanley W. Vejtasa 
Brainard T. Macome 
ber 
Charles A. Iarrobino 
Jacob J. Maechtlen, Jr. 
Edward N. Little 
Charles C. Smith 
Louis S. Gard 
Dick M. Wheat 
Howard H. Brandene 
burg 
Herbert B. Howard 
James C. Hargreaves 


Raymond V. Van Wol- Harold M. Heisel 
kenten Carl W. Rinehart 
Henry E. Staley Arthur L. Jacobson 
Morris G. Duchin Eugene C. Smith 
Robert H. Keehn Paul T. Weber 
Felix Caracciolo Harold A. Robinson 
Herbert E. Ost Gordon N. Owens 
John S. Eversole Leonard B. Smith 
Theodore J.Banvard Maynard M. Furney 
William O. Powell, Jr. Edward W. Bergstrom 
Lincoln C. Koch Jerry R. Siefert 
Nils R. Larson Charlie N. Conatser 
John G. Sheridan Whitney Wright 
James G. Daniels III Joseph L. Hall 
Richard S. Roberts William T. Hardaker 
Edward T. Deacon Langford W. Bates 
John H. R. Fehler Richard B. Forward 
Frank L. Lawlor Louis P. Pressler 
Francis X. Driscoll Charles Timblin 
Richard W. Fleck Hilbert S. Cofield 
John R. Ducat Theodore W. Marshall 
Norman V. Scurria Walter E. Clarke 
Douglas G. Phillips Winford A.Swenson 
Charles A. Shipman Walter J. Murphy 
Robert W. Robbins Guy Howard 
George S. Leonard Max D. Wiviett 
Walter G. Barnes, Jr.John E. Odell, Jr. 
Wilfred H. Genest Robert U. Nolen 
Samuel L. Prickett, Jr.Frank B. Gorman 
Edward L. McDonald Carlton H. Clark 
James A. Potter III Charles A. Gearhart 
Martin P. MacNair Joseph M. Kellam 
Glen E. Hoffman Lester E. Geer 
John H. Graves, Jr. Rupert D. Hawley 
Alexander B. Duesen- Daniel W. Heagy 
bury Ira F. Reese 
LeRoy W. J. Keith John M. Stuart 
David L. Soper Elof W. Hermanson 
Herbert S. Brown, Jr. Harlow Hines 
Charles D. Huston Clifton Evans, Jr. 
Guilbert W. Martin Theodore R. Cooley 
William R. Leonard, Hubert W. Fisher 
Jr. Robert R. Snyder 
Robert E. Cummings John C. Keatts 
Robert H. Hare Karl S. Van Meter 
Robert B. Buchan Robertson C. Dailey 
Noel W. McDaniel Fred G. Archbold, Jr, 
Francis J. Grisko Dermott V. Hickey 
Earle C. Gordon, Jr, Wilfred K. Bradbury 
Craig McKee William H. Robison 
Elbert S. McCuskey Grayston H. Weber 
William S. Woollen Gordon A. Sherwood 
Joseph G. Smith Leo R. Schwabe 
Alan H. Yates William E. Hardy 
Herbert E. Hanset Charles E. Rice, Jr. 
Frank Malinasky Thomas E. Blade 
Herbert T. Schmidt David Bolton 
William T. Sutherland Robert L. Sage 
Albert D. Pollock, Jr.Sydney G. Rubinow, 
William Godwin Jr. 
Donald C. Coy Irving J. Schuyler 
Jerry F. Daniels, Jr. James T. Reed 
Richard J. Craig Edward E. Sack 
Dexter C. Rumsey, 2d William G. Boyer 
Edward F. Harschutz Charles A. Walruff 
Charles C. Hoffman Philip C. Morris 
Robert J. Sutherlin Harold W. McKinney 
Gordon K. Ebbe James F. Wilbur, Jr. 
Spencer D. Wright Jay B. Yakeley, Jr. 
Paul J. Knapp Paul W. McEntire 
Henry G. McDonough Wilfred E. Fleshman 
Erwin G. Schwab Ronald W. Hoel 
John K. Sloatman, Jr.Fred H. Rand 
Wilbur Y. Morton Andrew M. Egeland 
Joseph T. Watson, Jr.Forrest A. Lees 
Marvin P. Morton, Jr.Melvin C. Hoffman 
Samuel R. Clarke John C. Roberts, Jr. 
James A. Brough Tra L. Jones 
Carlton F. Alm Ray P. Minniear 
Oliver P. Johnstone Norris L. McComb 
Edward T. Hogan William E. Scarbor- 


Rolland L. Hastreiter_ Ough 
Charles B. Kelly Laurence B. William- 
William G. Neese son 


Leslie D. Davis 
Robert W. Weber 
Clarence A. Blouin 
Thomas W. Hunt 
Frank O. Green 
William B. Paulin 
John S. Kilner, Jr, 


Richard C. Hunt 
Robert W. Lund 
John D. Moroney 
John B. Wayne 
David C. Carmichael 
Willard D. King 
Thomas B. Ellison 


Robert M. J. Halman 
Francis G. Gooding, 
Jr. 
Albert M. Ellingson 
Henry C. Colee, Jr. 
Richard D. Gruber 
Willard E. Eder 
William P. Tanner, Jr. 
Vernon J. Coley, Jr. 
Robert L. Donley 
Robert Wagner 
Norman E. Knapp 
Hugh B. Sanders, Jr. 
James L. Henderson 
Garth D. Gilmore 
Wesley H. Ruth 
William F. Payson 
George O. Wood 
Russell G. Albright 
Mitchell K. Disney 
Edgar F. Hazleton, Jr. 
Max E. E. Woyke 
Raymond A. Robinson 
Nelson E. Harris 
Ciarence L. Foushee 
Gaylord S. Parrett 
George L. Gullette 
Max V. Ricketts 
James H. Davies 
Robert W. Gabel 
Donald W. Bowman 
Grover G. Gilmore 
Ralph V. Wilhelm 
August A. Barthes 
Robert C. Corlett 
Marion F. Barfield 
Elbert V. Cain, Jr. 
John W. Roberts 
Houlder Hudgins 
Delwin A. Liane 
Frank L. DeLorenzo 
John M. Arbuckle 
Frank J. Hill 
Jack L. Grayson 
Henry B. Somerville 
Hugh D. O'Neill 
Ambrose J. Kinion, Jr. 
David B. Rodman 
Norman K. Brady 
Harry A. Clark 
Lyle B. Ramsey 
Frank J. Graziano 
Jack J. Hinman 3d 
Edward Muhlenfeld 
Royal K. Joslin 
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George H. Kronmiller 
James J. Coyle 
Horace E. Bent 
James F. Phelan 
Myron Alpert 
Ernest W. Dobie, Jr. 
Earl W. McLaughlin 
Conrad H. Carlson 
Jack A. Holmes 
Charles H. Champion 
Daniel S. Appleton 
Lynn S. Orser 
Henry J. Ereckson, Jr. 
Edward J. Fruechtl 
Manley C. Osborne 
Miles A. Libbey 
Edward R. 
Fickenscher, Jr. 
Robert E. Harris 
James C. Smith, Jr. 
William C. Bryan 
Frederick H. 
Michaelis 
William C. Vickrey, Jr. 
Oscar E. Gray, Jr. 
Robert R. Boettcher 
Vernon E. Teig 
Richard J. Nesbitt 
Neil H. Fisher 
John E. Greenbacker 
John P. Howatt 
Robert E. Clements 
Christian H. Cochran 
Richard L. Cochrane 
Ward W. Witter 
Roy G. Anderson 
Raymond E. Hill 
William E. Fly 
William A. Clark 
William M. Carpenter 
William E. Lamb ° 
Benjamin T. Frana 
Lawrence S. Lockett 
Harold T. Goranson 
Edward C. Sledge 
Sidney A. Sherwin, Jr 
Blaine E. Eader 
Terry T. McGillicuddy 
William E. Benbow 
Michael J. Hanley, Jr. 
Alonzo H. Wellman, Jr. 
Everett E. Roberts, Jr 
William H. Game 
Edward F. Hayes 
John M. Miller 


Raymond J. Schneider William R. McKinney 


Ralph I. Gerber 
Harvey B. Seim 
John I. Hardy 
Alexander S. 
Goodfellow, Jr. 
John D. Chase 
James C. Cochran 
Clifford W. Bundy 
Roman L. Brooks 
Ira K. Blough, Jr. 
William D. Baker 
William H. House 
John F. Refo 
Thomas C. Gurley 
Lyle H. Keator 
Herman J. Trum 3d 
Arthur J. Ela 
William D. 
Roseborough, Jr. 


Robert K. Kaufman 

John T. Straker 

Herman H. Klare, Jr. 

William R. Meyer 

Raymond A. Hunde- 
vadt 

John W. Williams 

Alfred C. Edwards 

Edward A. Rodgers 

Louis P. Gray 3d 

Rex E. Rader 

Frank M. Hertel 

John H. Bowell 

Irvin G. Peters 

James B. Cannon 

John W. M. Montgom- 
ery 

William W. Bush, Jr. 

Lester B. Libbey, Jr. 


Norbert Frankenber-Bruce K. Lloyd, Jr. 


ger 
Raymond J. Koshliek 
Cary H. Hall 

Leonard F. Bassett 
William R. Boehm 
John J. McMullen 
Stanley E. Ellison 
Samuel A. Forter 
Albert H. Clancy, Jr. 
Charles W. Smalzel 
Anthony C. Benjes, Jr. 
Harvey O. Vogel 

John B. Mutty 

Scott Lothrop 


Felix L. Englander 
Orval C. Dickes 
Donald E. Bruce 
John W. Henry 
Charles J. Beers 
Mat M. Cain, Jr. 
Bud K. Beaver 

Henry D. Davison 
James C. Longino, Jr. 
William M. Hodges 
Robert S. Dail 
Wallace A. Utley 
Robert A. Weatherup 
Philip T. Glennon 
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COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 


James D. King William A. Robie 
Harry L. Day William C. Cantrell 
Robert H. Bradshaw James A. Addison 
Joseph R. Connelly Ralph D. Ross 
William G. Lawson John A. O’Donoghue 
James H. Boyers James A. Brimson 
Clyde W. Norman Karl R. Whitney 
Charles S. Mullin, Jr.John F. Chace 
Jack C. McCurdy Leo S. Madlem, Jr. 
James A. Turner Haskell M. Wertheimer 
William A. Dinsmore, James D. Hague 
Jr. Joseph J. Connor 
William A. Wulfman Vincent A. Balkus 


COMMANDER, SUPPLY CORPS 


Kenneth R. Wheeler James E. Tinling 
Harold H. Hunt Roy O. Yockey 

James G. Walsh William C. Humphrey 
Eben M. Standish George S. Lofink 
William G. Tonner, Jr. Forrest P. Brown 
William A. Cochran Chester W. Utterback 
Robert L. Watson Donald J. W. Hos 
Edward T. Dobbyn, Jr.Raymond E. Johnson 
Ralph W. Clark, Jr. William L. Thorpe, Jr. 
Conrad T. Budny Joseph R. Roszel 
Richard Cobb Joseph C. Snyder 
Homan L. Walsh Robert J. Wuest 
Preston R. Clark Austin H. Barnett, Jr. 
George H. Henry Ivan C. Hartzell 
Alfred C. Jackson William J. Leonard 
Paul F. Cosgrove, Jr. Carl A. Raymond, Jr. 
Paul R. Lally Selden S. Hoos 

John D. Carson Perry C. Conner 

Ellis G. Youtz James S. Spore 
James W. Haggard Robert C. Disher 
Donald T. Rohde John K. Aldrich 
Louis J. Barta Ralph W. Sauer 
George A. Kelley, Jr. Ross A. Porter 

Glen C. Moore 


COMMANDER, CHAPLAIN CORPS 


John M. Kleckner Marion O. Stephenson 
Otto D. F. Herrmann James W. Kelly 
Robert W. Coe, Jr. James A. Whitman 
Charles D. Beatty Charles J. Covert 
Joseph C. Canty Henry J. Rotrige 
David A. Sharp, Jr. Edward A. Slattery 
Raymond F. McManus 

COMMANDER, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Millard H. Aubey Irwin M. Smith 
William J. Byrnes William R. Yankey 
Chester J. Kurzawa Louis N. Saunders, Jr, 
Thomas J. Doyle Robert R. Wooding 
COMMANDER, DENTAL CORPS 

Willard R. McClellan Kenneth L. Morgan 
Harold N. Siemer Silas D. Cunningham 
Joseph M. Clements Clayton L. Bohn 
Walter F. Hanley Paul A. Moore 
Louis J. Rhen Albert L. Vogel, Jr. 
Robert B. Young Von Rue McAtee 
Duane R. Shiffert Walter H. Peat 
George T. Moore, Jr. Frank S. Wozniak, Jr. 
Frank D. Dobyns William E. Crolius 
John E. Wiseman Harold J. Ralston 
George E. Madden Ferris G. Hodge 
John H. Cathcart Dan B. White 
Gordon L. Miller 

COMMANDER, MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Max E. Zimmerman Fay O. Huntsinger 
Daniel J. O’Brien Chester S. Fay 
Clarence J. Owen 


COMMANDER, NURSE CORPS 


Margaret C. Jensen Kathleen F. Smith 
Gladys Smith Erma A. Richards 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 
James R. McShane 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, DENTAL CORPS 
Eugene C. Walter 





WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 31 (legislative day of 
March 24), 1952: 
POSTMASTER 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bernard A. O’Reilly, Stephan. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 31, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the source and 
strength of our life and the supreme 
Lord of our minds and hearts, may we 
daily surrender ourselves unreservedly to 
Thy divine will, which is infinitely wiser 
than our own. 

Inspire us with a new appreciation and 
deeper reverence for the sacred moral 
and spiritual values as the foundation 
stones upon which to build a nobler per- 
sonal character, a stronger nation, and a 
finer civilization. 

Show us how we may stem the tides of 
paganism and secularism and be obe- 
dient and loyal to those lofty instincts 
and capacities with which we have been 
created and endowed. 

May the voice of America not be pri- 
marily one that proclaims what our Na- 
tion possesses and produces in material 
goods but may it be a voice that pro- 


claims plainly and proudly those ideals” 


and principles which have been and are 
the secret of our country’s greatness and 
glory. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, March 28, 1952, was read and 
approved, 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on March 29, 1952, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 1012. An act to permit educational, 
religious, or charitable institutions to im- 
port textile machines and parts thereof for 
instructional purposes. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 2786. An act to amend section 106 (c) of 
the Housing Act of 1949. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 52-15. 





_ LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 


BILL, 1953 


Mr. McGRATH, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 7313) making appropriations for 
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the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1672), which was read 
a@ first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HORAN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 





ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address delivered by President 
Truman last Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the permission granted me, I include 
the following address of the President of 
the United States at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner in the National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D. C., on March 
29, 1952: 


Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Vice President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chairman 
of the Democratic Committee, distinguished 
guests, and fellow Democrats, I am very 
happy to be here tonight. 

This makes seven Jefferson-Jackson din- 
ners that I have spoken to in the city of 
Washington. I hope to attend several more 
in one capacity or another. 

They have all been wonderful dinners. 
One of the things I like about the dinners is 
the fact that they are political meetings. I 
like political meetings and I like politics. 

Politics—good politics—is public service. 
There is no life or occupation in which a 
man can find a greater opportunity to serve 
his community or his country. 

I have been in politics more than 30 years, 
and I know that nothing else could have 
given me greater satisfaction. I have had a 
career from precinct to President, and I am 
a little bit proud of that career. 

I am sure all of you here tonight are very 
much interested in the presidential election 
this year. 

In view of that fact I thought I would give 
you a little analysis of the political situation 
as I see it. 

The political situation in this country may 
look complicated, but you can find the key 
to it in a simple thing—the Republicans 
have been out of office for 20 long years, and 
they are desperate to get back in office so 
they can control the country again. 

For 20 years the Republicans have been 
wandering in a political desert—like camels 
looking for an oasis. They don’t drink the 
same thing that camels do, though. And if 
they don’t find it pretty soon, the Republican 
Party may die out altogether. 

You know, I would just hate to see that 
happen. I would like to help keep the Re- 
publican Party alive if that is at all possible. 
So I am going to offer them a little advice 
about the error of their ways. 

There are some very good reasons why the 
Republicans have been out of office so long 
and haven’t been able to get back in control. 

The first reason is that they were voted 
out in 1932 because they had brought the 
country to the brink of ruin. 

In the 1920’s the Republican administra- 
tions drew back in petrified isolation from 
our world responsibilities. They spent all 
their time trying to help the rich get richer 
and paid no attention to the welfare of the 
workers and the farmers. All in all, they 
paved the way for the biggest economic 
smash-up this country has ever seen, 
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That is the reason the Republicans were 
thrown out of office in 1932, and one of the 
very good reasons why they have been kept 
out ever since. People don’t want any more 
“great depressions.” 

The second reason why the Republicans 
have been out of office for 20 years is that 
the Democratic Party has been giving the 
country good government. Instead of try- 
ing to build up the prosperity of the fa- 
vored few and letting some of it trickle down 
to the rest, we have been working to raise 
the.incomes of the vast majority of the peo- 
ple. And we have been steadily expanding 
the base for prosperity and freedom in this 
country. The people have kept right on re- 
electing Democrats because we have been 
serving them well and they know it. 

The third reason the Republicans have 


been kept out of power for 20 years is be-- 


cause they have never been able to agree 
on a sensible program to put before the 
country. They have been on almost every 
side of every question, but they have seldom 
or never been on the right side. 

In 1936 they said the New Deal was ter- 
rible and they were against it and all its 
works. And in the election that fall they 
just lost by a landslide. 

In 1940 they admitted there might be some 
good in some parts of the New Deal, but 
they said you needed a Republican to run 
it. And they were overwhelmingly beaten 
again. 

In 1944 the Republicans said the New 
Deal might have been good in its day, but 
it had gotten old and tired and it was no 
good any more. But the people didn’t agree, 
and the Republicans were snowed under once 
more. 

Now, in 1948 they said—well, as a matter of 
fact, by 1948 they were so sure of winning 
that they really didn’t bother to take a posi- 
tion on anything. And they got just exactly 
what they deserved—they got another good 
licking. 

And by now the Republicans can’t figure 
out what to do. Every day you hear a new 
Republican theory of how to win the election 
of 1952. 

One theory they have is that they ought 
to come right out and say they are against 
all advances the country has made since 
1932. 

This is the kind of dinosaur school of Re- 
publican strategy—they want to go back to 
prehistoric times. Republicans of this school 
say, “Let’s stop beating about the bush, and 
let’s say what we really believe. Let’s say 
we're against social security, and we're 
against labor unions and good wages, and 
we're opposed to price supports for farmers— 
that we're against the Government doing 
anything for anybody except big business.” 

Now, I have a lot of sympathy for these 
Republicans. They have been hushed up for 
a long time. They would certainly be hap- 
pier if they could tell the truth for once and 
campaign for what they really believe. It 
would be good for their souls. But it 
wouldn’t be good for their party, or for the 
country, either. This dinosaur school of 
Republican strategy would only get the 
dinosaur vote—and there aren’t many dino- 
saurs left, except over at the Smithsonian. 

Next there is the Republican theory that 
the Republicans can win if they oppose the 
foreign policy of the United States. They 
can’t agree among themselves as to how they 
want to oppose it, but most of them want 
to oppose it somehow. 

Some Republicans seem to think it would 
be popular to pull out of Korea, and to aban- 
don Europe, and to let the United Nations 
go to smash. They reason this way: “The 
American people aren’t very bright. Let’s 
tell them they don’t have to build up de- 
fenses, or serve in the Army, or strengthen 
our allies overseas. If they fall for that, then 
we Republicans will be in—and that’s all 
that matters.” 


The trouble with the Republican theory is 
that the American people are a lot smarter 
than the Republicans who thought it up. 
The American people have learned a lot from 
two world wars and from the last 7 years of 
working to keep the peace. They know that 
as long as communism is loose in the world 
we must have allies and we must resist ag- 
gression. The American people are living in 
the atomic age, and they know that the ideas 
of the stone age won’t work any more—if 
they ever did work. 

And there is another group of Republicans 
who attack our foreign policy by advocating 
the “all-out” or “let’s get it over with” theory. 
These are the Republicans who say they want 
to expand the fighting in Korea, and start 
dropping atomic bombs, and invite a new 
world war. They figure it’s good politics to 
talk that way. They don’t stop to count the 
cost. They think people don’t understand 
that the hardest and bravest thing in the 
world is to work for peace—and not for war. 
But if war comes—and God forbid that it 
comes—if the showdown comes—these loud 
talkers would be the first people to run for 


the bomb shelters. And the voters know it.’ 


None of these Republican theories of how 
to win the election holds much promise of 
success this year. All they show is that the 
platform that the Republicans write in Chi- 
cago in July will have to be a fearful and 
wonderful thing to cover all these different 
theories. It will have to be a bigger tent 
than the Ringling Brothers circus—and it 
will have to cover just about as many freaks. 
It has even become fashionable for the Re- 
publican candidates to saw themselves in 
half and put part on each side of the fence. 
That would fit under the tent, too. 

The real Republican campaign is not going 
to be fought on the issues. The Republicans 
are going to wage a campaign of phony prop- 
aganda. They are going to try what we 
might call the “white is black” and the 
“black is white” strategy. The reasoning be- 
hind it is this: The Republicans know that 
the Nation is strong and prosperous, that we 
are building up defenses against commu- 
nism, that the Democratic administration 
has worked for the good of the people. The 
only chance for the Republicans, therefore, 
is to make the people think these facts aren’t 
60. The job for the Republicans is to make 
people believe that white is black and black 
is white. 

This is a pretty difficult way to win an 
election. It wouldn’t appeal to anybody but 
very desperate Republican politicians. But 
the Republicans have some reason for think- 
ing it might succeed. They will have the 
support of most of the press, and most of 
the radio commentators. And they may have 
the professional poll-takers with them 
again—as they were in 1948. The Republi- 
cans, as always, will have a lot of money. 
They have slick advertising experts. And 
they don’t have too many scruples about how 
they use them. Remember that carpetbagger 
from Chicago who got convicted for the way 
he elected a Republican Senator in Maryland 
in 1950? They will try that all over the 
country. , 

The Republicans are all set to try this 
“white is black” technique. And this is the 
way it will work. First of all they will try 
to make people believe that everything the 
Government has done for the country is 
socialism. They will go to the people and 
say: “Did you see that social-security check 
you received the other day—you thought 
that was good for you, didn’t you? Too bad. 
That’s nothing in the world but socialism. 
Did you see that new flood-control dam the 
Government is building over there for the 
protection of your property? Sorry—that’s 


awful socialism. That new hospital that they- 


are building is socialism. Price supports, 
more socialism for the farmers. Minimum 
wage laws? Socialism for labor. Socialism 
is bad for you, my friend. Everybody knows 
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that. And here you are, with your new car, 
and your home, and better opportunities for 
the kids, and a television set—you are just 
surrounded by socialism.” Now the Repub- 
licans say, “That’s a terrible thing, my friend, 
and the only way out of this sinkhole of so- 
cialism is to vote for the Republican ticket.” 

And if you do that, you will probably 
have a garage and no car, a crystal radio svz 
and no television—and probably not even 
a@ garage to live in, but a second-hand tent 
out on the lawn. I don’t believe people ars 
going to be fooled into that condition, be- 
cause they went through it once before. 

Now, do you think they can sell that bill of 
goods? This country today has more free- 
dom for all its people than any country in 
the history of the world. And all the efforts 
of all the Republican politicians can’t con- 
vince the people that this is socialism. 

The next part of this “white is black” 
campaign is to try to make people believe that 
the Democratic Party is in favor of com- 
munism. That is an even tougher job than 
selling the socialism nonsense, but the Re- 
publicans are desperate, so they are going 
to try it. 

Of course, we have spent billions of dollars 
to build up our defenses against commu- 
nism; we have created an alliance of the 
free nations against communism; we are 
helping them to arm against communism; 
we have met and halted communism in 
Greece and Turkey, in Berlin and Austria, 
in Italy and Iran, and, the most important 
of all, in Korea. We have fought commu- 
nism abroad. We have fought communism 
at home. We have an FBI and a Central 
Intelligence Agency defending us against 
spies and saboteurs. The Federal loyalty 
program keeps Communists out of Govern- 
ment. 

That’s the record, and how do the Repub- 
licans propose to get around it? Here’s what 
they will try to do. They will go to the 
voters and say, “Did you know the Govern- 
ment was full of Communists?” And the 
voters say, “No. What makes you say that?” 
And then the Republicans explain that 
somebody named Joe Doakes works for the 
Government, and he has a cousin who sells 
shoe laces, or a ribbon clerk in a department 
store, and this cousin has a wife who wrote 
an article, before Joe married her, that was 
printed in a magazine that also printed an 
article in favor of Chinese Communists— 
and they will continue that ad lib. This may 
sound very silly—and it is. But some politi- 
cal fakers spend all their time trying to pull 
the wool over the people’s eyes with this sort 
of nonsense. 

The real test of anticommunism is wheth- 
er we are willing to devote our resources and 
our strength to stopping Communist aggres- 
sion and saving free people from its horrible 
tyranny. That kind of anticommunism 
takes money and courage—and not just a lot 
of talk. And the next time you hear some of 
this loud anti-Communist talk from our 
Republican friends, ask them how they voted: 
ask them how they voted on aid to Greece, 
ask them how they voted on the Marshall 
plan, ask them how they voted on the mu- 
tual-security program. The chances are they 
voted to cut or cripple these all-important 
measures against communism. 

I say to you in all seriousness, beware of 
those who pretend to be so violently anti- 
Communist in this country, and at the same 
time vote to appease communism abroad. In 
my book, that is talking out of both sides 
of the mouth at once; and I don’t think the 
American people are going to be taken in by 
it. 

The next part of the Republican “white is 
black” campaign is to try to fool the voters 
into thinking that the Democratic Party is 
dishonest—that the government is full of 
grafters and thieves and all kinds of assorted 
crooks. To hear them talk you wouldn’t 
think that there was an honest man in Wash- 
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ington. 
maybe. 

Now, I want to say something very impor- 
tant to you about this issue of morality in 
government. 

I stand for honest government. I have 
worked for it. I have probably done more for 
it than any other President has done; more 
than any other President to reorganize the 
Government on an efficient basis, and to ex- 
tend the civil service merit system. 

I hate corruption not only because it is 
bad in itself, but also because it is the deadly 
enemy of all things the Democratic Party has 
been doing all these years. I hate corruption 
everywhere, but I hate it most of all in a 
Democratic cffice-holder, because that is a 
betrayal of all that the Democratic Party 
stands for. 

Here is the reason: To me, morality in gov- 
ernment means more than a mere absence of 
wrongdoing. It means a government that is 
fair to all. I think it is Just as immoral for 
the Congress to enact special tax favors into 
law as it is for a tax official to connive in a 
crooked tax return. It is just as immoral 
to use the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many, as it is to steal money from the 
Public Treasury. That is stealing money 
from the Public Treasury. 

All of us know, of course, about the scan- 
dals and corruption of the Republican office- 
holders in the 1920s. But to my mind the 
Veterans’ Administration scandals, in those 
days, and the Teapot Dome steal, were no 
worse—no more immoral—than the tax laws 
of Andrew Mellon, or the attempt to sell 
Muscle Shoals to private owners. Legislation 
that favored the greed of monopoly and the 
trickery of Wall Street was a form of corrup- 
tion that did the country four times as much 
harm as Teapot Dome ever did. 

Private selfish interests are always trying 
to corrupt the Government in this way. 
Powerful financial groups are always trying 
to get favors for themselves. 

Now, the Democratic Administration has 
been fighting against these efforts to corrupt 
the powers of Government. We haven’t al- 
ways won, but we have never surrendered, 
and we never will. 

For all these years, we have been fighting 
to use our natural resources for the benefit 
of the public, to develop our forests and our 
public oil reserves and our water power for 
the benefit of all, to raise the incomes of all 
our citizens, to protect the farmer and the 
worker against the power of monopoly. 

And where have the Republicans been in 
this fight for morality in Government? Do 
they come out and vote with us to keep the 
special interests from robbing the public? 
Not at all. Most of them are on the other 
side. 

It’s the same thing when you come to the 
question of the conduct of Government offi- 
cials. The Republicans make a great whoop 
and holler about the honesty of Federal em- 
ployees, but they are usually the first to show 
up in a Government office asking for special 
favors for private interests, and in raising 
Cain if they don’t get them. These Republi- 
can gentlemen can’t have it both ways—they 
can’t be for morality on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, and then be for special privileges for 
their clients on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

The press recently—for a wonder—has 
been giving some facts on this subject that 
have been very hard to get at. 

I’m disgusted with these efforts to dis- 
credit and blacken the character and repu- 
tation of the whole Federal service. We have 
a higher percentage of Federal employees 
under civil service than ever before, and 
on the whole they are a finer, better type of 
men and women than we have ever had in 
the service before. It is just as much our 
duty to protect the innocent as it is to pun- 
ish the guilty. Ifa man is accused, he ought 


And that includes some of them, 
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to have his day in court, and I don’t mean a 
kangaroo court, either. 

I hate injustice just as much as I hate 
corruption. 

Of course, we must always work to keep 
our Government clean. Our Democratic 
Senators and Congressmen have been work- 
ing and I have been working to clean up 
bad conditions where they exist, and to de- 
vise procedures and systems to prevent them 
in the future. And I would like to have 
help in this fight from everybody, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. I have just 
got one reorganization plan through the 
Congress, and I am going to send up some 
more plans to the Congress soon—to put 
more of our Federal officials under civil 
service and out of politics. I would like 
to see how many of the Republicans vote 
for them. 

I don’t think the black-is-white cam- 
paign of the Republican Party is going to 
succeed. I think the voters are going to 
see through this holier-than-thou disguise 
that our Republican friends are putting on. 

All the tricks of Republican propaganda 
cannot make the people forget that the 
Democratic Party has been working for their 
welfare. 

We are working for the welfare of the 
farmer. We hold to the ideal that goes 
back to Jefferson, that a farmer should have 
the opportunity to own his farm, to share 
in the benefits of scientific progress, and 
to secure a fair income for his efforts. 

The Democratic Party is working for the 
success of our free-enterprise system. We 
have worked to prevent monoply, to give 
the small-business man a fair chance, and 
to develop our natural resources for all 
the people, and not just for the favored 
few. 

The Democratic Party is working for the 
welfare of labor. We have worked for good 
wages and hour legislation, for unemploy- 
ment compensation, and for fair labor rela- 
tions laws. 

The Democratic Party is dedicated to the 
ideal that every family is entitled to fair op- 
portunities for decent living conditions, to 
a chance to educate their children, to have 
good medical services, and reasonable provi- 
sion for retirement. That is why we have 
worked for good social-security laws, for bet- 
ter education and health services, for good 
housing, and for equal rights, and oppor- 
tunities for all our people, regardless of color, 
religion, or national origin. 

Above all, the Democratic Party is working 
for peace on earth and good will among men. 
We believe that war is not inevitable, that 
peace can be won, that freemen of all lands 
can find the way to live together in the world 
as good neighbors. That is why we have 
been willing to sacrifice to stop aggression— 
willing to send our money and our goods to 
help men in other countries stand up against 
tyranny; willing to fight in Korea to stop 
world war three before it begins. For if the 
bloody harvest of world war were to begin 
anew, most of us would never see a peaceful 
world again. 

This is the record of the Democratic Party. 
It is a proud record, and an honorable rec- 
ord. It is a record of progress, of actions 
that are right because they are solidly 
founded on American ideals. 

Whoever the Democrats nominate for Presi- 
dent this year, he will have this record to 
run upon. 

I shall not be a candidate for reelection. 
I have served my country long, and I think 
efficiently and honestly. I shall not accept 
a renomination. I do not feel that it is my 
duty to spend another 4 years in the White 
House. 

We must always remember the things the 
Democratic Party has done, and the high 
ideals that have made it great. We must be 
true to its principles and keep it foremost in 
service of the people. 
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If we do that, we can be sure that there 
will be a Democratic President in the White 
House for the next 4 years. 





JOINT MEETING OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1952, the Speaker may de- 
clare a recess at any time subject to the 
call of the Chair, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving in joint meeting Her Majesty, the 
Queen of the Netherlands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





APPOINTMENT OF A JOINT COMMITTEE 
TO ARRANGE FOR THE INAUGURATION 
OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON JANUARY 20, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 69) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee to 
arrange for the inauguration of the 
President-elect of the United States on 
January 20, 1953. May I say that if this 
is not agreeable to my friend from In- 
diana, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is all right. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a joint com- 
mittee consisting of three Senators and three 
Representatives, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, respectively, is au- 
thorized to make the necessary arrangements 
for the inauguration of the President-elect 
of the United States on the 20th day of Janu- 
ary 1953. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHetF], that the subcom- 
mittee of which he is chairman may sit 
this afternoon while the House is in ses- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must ad- 
vise the gentleman that the House has 
a very heavy program before it today. 
There is a bill from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and four bills to be taken 
up under the suspension of the rules. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the circumstances, I withdraw the 
request. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LUCAS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes today, following the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered. 
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MILITARY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
er, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was my purpose to make a state- 
ment relative to the unanimous-consent 
request, which was granted by the House 
last week to report the military appro- 
priation bill for $52,000,000,000 on Mon- 
day, and take it up in the House and pass 
it the following day. There has been 
some discussion going on hoping that 
we would arrive at an amicable under- 
standing about it, and it was my pur- 
pose to ask if later in the day I could 
not make a unanimous-consent request 
which I want to make, if the Chair will 
recognize me later in the day for that 
purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman later. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no objection to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under those circumstances, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unanimous con- 
sent request granted with respect to the 
armed services appropriation bill on last 
Monday be revoked. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. The hearings on 
the bill were printed, and an announce- 
ment was made with respect to the avail- 
ability of the hearings in the Committee 
on Appropriations on Friday of last 
week. But the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon] is the one, of course, who 
should discuss the request. I shall not 
object to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I state 
to the gentleman from Texas that I am 
not criticizing or complaining. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object. 
I am certain that every member of the 
committee is in complete sympathy with 
the objective of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. May I say at this 
time that so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I heartily approve the course 
pursued by the gentleman. He has tak- 
en a position which in this respect has 
been decidedly beneficial to the country 
as a whole, during the entire session. 

The committee has been careful in 
this particular, as the gentleman is 
aware, to allow five calendar days after 
our bills are reported before calling them 
up on the floor. 

The rule requires us to allow 3 days, 
but when the gentleman from Virginia 
and his associates suggested it should be 
longer, we acquiesced, and on every bill 
that has been introduced so far this year 
we have allowed five calendar days be- 
fore we called it up, and we expect to 
continue that plan. The only exception 
made was in this particular case where 
there were extenuating circumstances 
and we had the approval of the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle. 

In this bill, as has been said, a very 
large sum of money is involved. The 
truth about the matter, however, is that 
so far as study of the bill is concerned, 


Mr. Speak- 
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it requires less study and consideration 
in detail than several other of the ap- 
propriation bills. The only difference is 
the vast amount carried in individual 
items. Of course, the amount of a bill 
does not necessarily affect the study re- 
quired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. In connection with 
this matter I heard it stated last week 
that the Thursday before Good Friday, 
that is 1 week from this Thursday, had 
been set aside for Pan-American Day in 
the House. If that is true and that were 
to be the only business to be conducted 
in the House on that Thursday—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say that 
will not be the only business conducted 
on Thursday. 

Mr. HALLECK. If that were to be the 
only business, then we would be in a posi- 
tion of debating and acting upon the ap- 
propriation bill for the armed services in 
2 days instead of 3 days, which I am sure 
cannot be done. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.CANNON. Iyield to my leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman from Indiana brought it up, 
so that I could advise the House that 
the proceedings in connection with Pan- 
American Day will continue for probably 
1 hour at the most. Then there will be 
regular legislation that is in order that 
day, brought up. 

Mr. CANNON. Hearings on this bill 
have been concluded and will be dis- 
tributed as soon as printed. They will 
be available in ample time to comply 
with the 5-day rule. 

Under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment granted a week ago, it was ex- 
pected that the bill would be reported on 
Monday and taken up on Tuesday for 
debate only. Tuesday was to have been 
devoted entirely to general debate. The 
bill was not to have been read for 
amendment until Wednesday. 

But if there is any objection, we shall 
be glad to delay the consideration of the 
bill, or to enter into any agreement which 
the gentleman from Virginia considers 
equitable. 

I might say to the gentleman that I 
am in heartiest agreement with any ar- 
rangement which will provide more time 
for the study of these bills before they 
are taken up on the floor. The more 
time the better. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 
Mr. HALLECK. Is the gentleman in 


position at this time to give us any indi- 
cation at all as to the over-all amounts 
to be carried in the armed services ap- 
propriation bill? In other words, what 
I am getting at I may say to the chair- 
man, is whether or not the committee 
is going to go over that bill with a view 
to making some reductions and in that 
way possibly shorten the time that might 
be necessary for its consideration on the 
floor? 
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Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from 
Indiana has expressed in precise words 
the purpose and objective of the com- 
mittee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, who is chairman of that subcom- 
mittee to outline the plans of his com- 
mittee on the final form of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. The Members of the 
House want a reduction in the military 
appropriation bill, and there will be a 
reduction in the military appropriation 
bill. We are now engaged in the markup 
of the bill and will complete it tomorrow 
night. Every effort is being made to 
effect economies and reduce the bill to 
the lowest figure that can safely be ar- 
rived at. 

I have not conferred with my chair- 
man on this matter, but after the com- 
pletion of the markup tomorrow night I 
could, if it is permissible and agreeable 
with the committee and with the House, 
make a statement in the House on Wed- 
nesday of this week detailing the reduc- 
tions and the increases that the subcom- 
mittee will suggest; and, therefore, 
Members would have information as to 
what the subcommittee proposes to do. 
But it takes a little time for the clerks 
to get this information together and for 
it to be reported out of the full commit- 
tee. However, the essential information 
could be made available to the House on 
Wednesday if that is permissible; then 
the gentleman from Virginia could with- 
draw his request. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal which the gentleman from Texas 
makes is in complete accord, I am cer- 
tain, with the views of every member of 
the committee. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the committee is going to make as much 
of a reduction as can be made without 
impairing the national defense. I do 
not believe the committee will make any 
reduction that will impair national de- 
fense. On the other hand, we all know 
something of the waste that has occurred 
in the armed services, and that waste 
must be eliminated just as far as pos- 
sible. 

What we can do here in the House to- 
ward reaching the goal of completing 
the other bills this week I do not know; 
I know it will require long sessions and 
it will require devotion on the part of 
the membership of the House entirely 
to this business. To what extent it can 
be done I do not know. On the other 
hand, if it could be done and the thing 
cleaned up, it would take a very consid- 
erable burden off of the House in the 
operations that have to be made after 
the recess is over. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
understanding that the committee will 
authorize the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] to give a complete résumé of 
the bill, on Wednesday, including the 
reductions in the bill as recommended 
to the House, may I ask the gentleman 
from Virginia if that will be satisfac- 
tory? * 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I had not 


expected this would consume any time. 
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I understood the gentleman from Mis- 
souri agreed not to object to the request, 
but since he asked me the question I 
must say I do not think that that will 
relieve the situation at all because the 
membership of the House is going to be 
overburdened during the whole of the 
week with appropriation bills that are 
scheduled in consideration this week. It 
cannot be done. I just hope that the 
gentleman will cooperate. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me to make a request? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If I have the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
withhold his request, but he cannot 
yield for that purpose. He may with- 
draw his request or withhold it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withhold the request. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
made on Monday last for the considera- 
tion of the armed services bill be re- 
scinded. I may say that if we make the 
same progress this week that we made 
last week we will have no difficulty in 
passing the bills that are on the program 
for consideration before the Easter holi- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I understand this is the same request 
I made. 

Mr. CANNON. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1953 


Mr. WHITTEN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 7314) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1673), which 
was read a first and second time, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hate] for 1 minute to speak on the pass- 
ing of a former distinguished Member of 
the Congress. Other Members may ex- 
tend their remarks, following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maine, on 
the life and character of former Senator 
White. 





THE LATE WALLACE HUMPHREY 
WHITE, JR. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come my sad duty to announce to the 
House the death in Auburn, Maine, of 
Hon. Wallace Humphrey White, Jr., who 
was a Member of the House in the Sixty- 
fifth and the six succeeding Congresses 
and who subsequently served in the 
United States Senate from 1931 through 
1948 for a continuous congressional serv- 
ice of 32 years. 
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Senator White was born on August 6, 
1877, in Lewiston, Maine. He attended 
the public schools of his native city and 
was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
the class of 1899. He was a grandson of 
our former Senator, William Pierce Frye, 
to whom he served as secretary after 
graduation from college. He practiced 
law in Maine from 1903 until the begin- 
ning of his congressional service in 1917. 
While in the House, Senator White 
served on the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and rose to be 
chairman of that committee. It is con- 
servative to say that he knew as much 
about the merchant marine and legisla- 
tion affecting the merchant marine as 
any man who has ever lived. He had a 
leading part in the drafting of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 which is the 
basic legislation in this field. 

Senator White was also a great au- 
thority on patent law and on radio com- 
munications. He served as a delegate to 
various international conferences, at 
Mexico City in 1924, at Paris in 1925, at 
Genéva in 1927, at Washington in the 
same year, at London in 1929, at Copen- 
hagen in 1931, at Cairo in 1938. 

In the Senate he served as minority 
leader in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
and as majority leader in the Eightieth 
Congress. He was one of the gentlest 
and kindest men who ever lived. He re- 
tired from public life because of ill 
health. Since his retirement he has not 
been able to engage in any activities. 

eath came to him apparently without 
pain while he was asleep. 

A few Members of this House served 
here with Senator White and I know that 
all who did serve with him had a warm 
affection for him as a man and an un- 
qualified admiration for him as a legis- 
lator and public servant. 

I, myself, have lost a dear friend. The 
Nation has lost a great public servant. 

I wish to express my sympathy for his 
very devoted wife and for the members 
of his family. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved to learn of the passing 
of Hon. Wallace H. White. He was one 
of the best men I ever knew. We were 
warm, personal friends. I valued his 
friendship greatly. He had a good and 
a warm heart. To his lovely wife I con- 
vey my deepest sympathy. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 





PARTICIPATION OF MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL IN OLYMPIC GAMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1184) 
to authorize the training for, attend- 
ance at, and participation in, Olympic 
Games by military personnel, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 
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PRESERVING HISTORIC PROPERTIES, OB- 
JECTS, AND BUILDINGS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 254) to provide for investi- 
gating the feasibility of establishing a 
coordinated local, State, and Federal 
program in the city of Boston, Mass., 
and general vicinity thereof, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the historic proper- 
ties, objects, and buildings in that area. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5490) 
relating to the compensation of certain 
employees of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 





PERMIT MINING ON CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 472) 
to permit the mining, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of all 
public lands, withdrawn or reserved for 
power development, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to object, I have in the past asked that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice principally because it seemed to me 
that there should be an amendment in- 
cluded in the legislation which would ex- 
cept national forest lands just as the 
O. and C. lands have been excepted in the 
bill as reported to the House. It is my 
hope that the other body will look with 
favor upon such an amendment. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Mining Claims Rights Restora- 
tion Act of 1949.” 

Sec. 2. All public lands belonging to the 
United States now or hereafter withdrawn 
or reserved for power development or power 
sites by statutory rights or otherwise shall be 
open to entry for location and patent of 
mining claims and mill sites for mining, de- 
velopment, beneficiation, removal, and utili- 
zation of the mineral resources: Provided, 
That all power rights to such lands shall be 
retained by the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That locations made under this act 
within the revested Oregon and California 
Railroad and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon 
grant lands shall also be subject to the pro- 
visions of the act of April 8, 1948, Public Law 
477 (80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Sec. 3. Prospecting and exploration for and 
the development and utilization of mineral 
resources authorized in this act shall be en- 
tered into or continued at, the financial risk 
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of the individual party or parties undertak- 
ing such work: Provided, That the United 
States, its permittees and licensees shall not 
be responsible or held liable or incur any li- 
ability whatsoever for the damage, destruc- 
tion, or loss of any mining claim, mill site, fa- 
cility installed or erected, income, or other 
property or investment resulting from the 
actual use of such lands or portions thereof 
for power development at any time where 
such power development is made by or under 
the authority of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The owner of any unpatented 
mining claim located on land described in 
section 2 of this act shall file for record in 
the United States district land office of the 
land district in which the claim is situated 
(1) within 1 year after the effective date of 
this act, as to any or all locations heretofore 
made, or within 60 days of location as to 
locations hereafter made, a copy of the no- 
tice of location of the claim; (2) within 60 
days after the expiration of any annual acs- 
sessment year, a statement as to the assess- 
ment work done or improvements made dur- 
ing the previous assessment year. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to limit or restrict the rights of 
the owner or owners of any valid mining 
claim located prior to the date of with- 
drawal or reservation. 

Sec. 6. Not withstanding any other provi- 
sions of this act, all mining claims and mill 
sites or mineral rights located under the 
terms of this act or otherwise contained on 
the public lands cited in section 2 shall be 
used only for the purposes cited in section 2 
and no facility or activity shall be erected or 
conducted thereon for other purposes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out figure “1949” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “1952.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike the words “or othere 
wise.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike the words “mill sites.” 
Insert a comma following the word “mine 
ing.” 

Page 1, line 10, insert the words “of such 
lands under applicable Federal statutes” fol- 
lowing the word “resources.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike the word “whatsoe 
ever.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike the period, insert a 
comma in lieu thereof and add the words 
“except where such damage, destruction, or 
loss results from the negligence of the United 
States, its permittees and licensees.” 

Page 3, line 12, strike the word “cited” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “as dee 
scribed.” 

Page 3, line 13, strike the word “cited” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “specified.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





OIL AND GAS LEASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4752) 
to amend the mineral leasing laws in 
order to eliminate the waiver of rentals 
for oil and gas leases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if 
the gentleman will withhold his objec- 
tion. This bill has been on the Consent 
Calendar twice now. It is very meri- 
torious and I should like to have the 
House consider it. I wonder if the gen- 
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tleman will reserve the right to object so 
that I can make a brief explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
state that after an explanation was 
made by the gentleman I would still have 
to object. 

The SPEAKER. There will have to be 
two additional objections if the bill is to 
be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. SCHWABE and Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM objected. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are 
heard, and the bill is stricken from the 
calendar. 





' SUMMIT LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4285) 
to reserve certain lands on the public do- 
main in Nevada for addition to the Sum- 
mit Lake Indian Reservation. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4323) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements to provide for the 
lease to the United States of real prop- 
erty and structures for terms of more 
than 5 years but not in excess of 25 years, 
and for acquisition of title to such prop- 
erties and structures by the United States 
at or before the expiration of the lease 
terms, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING THE FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5990) 
to amend the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Dur- 
HAM] has an amendment prepared with 
respect to this proposed legislation, 

Mr. DURHAM. As the gentleman re- 
calls, on the last call of the Consent Cal- 
endar he reserved the right to object ta 
the consideration of this measure and 
asked that an amendment be prepared 
that would cover only the leasing of 
property and not the purchasing of prop- 
erty. Such an amendment is now at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BYRNES. What you have done 
now is provide that in the case of the 
leasing of property they can follow the 
procedure that is followed as far as the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps are con- 
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cerned on real-estate transactions, but 
that when they want to purchase a fee 
in property they shall have to come to 
the Congress for such authorization? 

Mr. DURHAM. It would have to be b 
special act of Congress, . 

Mr. BYRNES. Right. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr,FORD. I should like to have those 
proposals explained a bit further, be- 
cause I firmly believe that the Civil De- 
fense Administration is an emergency 
agency and not a permanent agency. As 
far as I personally am concerned, I do 
not want legislation that will establish 
the civil defense in any way whatsoever 
as @ permanent agency. Will the gen- 
tleman explain again what his amend- 
ment will do? 

Mr. DURHAM. It will only give to the 
Civil Defense Agency the authority to 
lease property. That is all this does. It 
does not give any authority to establish 
a permanent agency, any more than the 
legislation before did. 

Mr. BYRNES, Perhaps I can explain 
this to the gentleman. I met with rep- 
resentatives of the Civil Defense Admin. 
istration to go over this problem after I 
objected 2 weeks ago to the considera- 
tion of the bill in the form it was then 
presented to the House. That bill did 
provide that they could buy fees in real 
estate merely by going before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and submit- 
ting the proposition to them, which is 
what the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Corps do. 

Mr. DURHAM. Provided they could 
secure funds to purchase it, of course. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is right; but 
under this amendment, as far as getting 
any fee interest in property is con- 
cerned, they still would have to come to 
Congress with a special bill. Congress 
would maintain its authority in that re- 
spect. As far as leases are concerned, 
which, of course, are temporary and 
therefore consistent with the temporary 
nature of the agency itself they could 
obtain the approval by going to the 
Armed Services Committee with the par- 
ticular lease, and upon the approval of 
the Armed Services Committee in the 
House, and the Armed Services Commit- 
tee in the other body, the lease arrange- 
ment could be consummated. This ar- 
rangement is made necessary, as I under- 
stand it, because of the need at this time 
to lease certain warehouse space. 

Mr. DURHAM. The leases could not 
be made for more than 1 year. 

Mr. FORD. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina explain one thing fur- 
ther. Under this amendment, which is 
proposed, can long-term leases be made? 
In my judgment, a long-term lease has 
the same effect as obtaining a right in 
fee simple. 

Mr. DURHAM. I have just said that 
the lease can be made only for 1 year. 

Mr. FORD. Is that in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is in the present 
law. It is not in this amendment, it is 
in the general law which controls this 
agency. 
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Mr. FORD. In other words, in your 
estimation, the basic legislation provides 
that no leases for more than 1 year can 
be made by the Civil Defense Authority? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. FORD. Itis my recollection there 
are some agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which have the authority to 
make leases for more than 1 year. 

Mr. DURHAM. Oh yes, the Post Of- 
fice Department and the GSA as well as 
other agencies, which have that right. 

Mr. FORD. What is the basis for the 
Post Office Department having the right 
to make long-term leases, and the Civil 
Defense Authority having the right to 
make leases for 1 year. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is as the result 
of the specific act of the Congress, That 
is all I can say to the gentleman. The 
Congress has been giving authority to 
make long-term leases to certain agen- 
cies. State Department for example, 
and others, which has the right to make 
long-term leases for buildings, 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, until I have 
had an opportunity to analyze the basic 
law, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be hassed over without prejudice. I 
will be glad to discuss the matter with 
the gentleman from North Carolina sub- 
sequently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





STOCKBRIDGE-MUNSEE COMMUNITY, 
INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5577) 
to declare that the United States holds 
certain lands in trust for the Stock- 
bridge-Munsee Community, Inc., of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title to the lands 
and interest in lands, together with the im- 
provements thereon, which have been ac- 
quired by the United States under authority 
of title 11 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 200), 
and subsequent acts, lying and situated 
within the Stockbridge-Munsee Indian Res- 
ervation, Wis., administrative jurisdiction 
over which has heretofore been trans- 
ferred by the President from the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Secretary of the Interior 
by Executive Order No. 7868, dated April 15, 
1938, is hereby declared to be held in trust 
by the United States of America for the use 
and benefit of the Stockbridge-Munsee Com- 
munity, Inc., of the State of Wisconsin, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby, au- 
thorized to proclaim such lands as an addi- 
tion to the Stockbridge-Munsee Reserva- 
tion, and may, in h‘s discretion, with the 
consent of the governing body of the Stock- 
bridge-Munsee Community, Inc., make such 
allotments as deemed advisable. 

Sec. 2. Any proceeds from rents and sales 
heretofore or hereafter received from such 
land shall be available to the community for 
use and expenditure in accordance with the 
charter and the constitution of such com- 
munity. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the following: 
“the Secretary of the Interior” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “such lands are 
hereby declared to be.” 
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Page 2, line 6, strike out the following: 
“is hereby authorized to proclaim such lands 
as.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the comma follow- 
ing the word “Reservation” and insert a 
period in lieu thereof. Strike the remainder 
of the line. 

Page 2, lines 8, 9, and 10, strike out all 
the language in these lines. 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “sales,” in- 
sert the following: “of personal property.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





POSTAL REGULATIONS ON PACKAGES 
FOR THE BLIND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6383) 
to restore to 70 pounds and 100 inches 
in girth and length combined the maxi- 
mum weight and size limitations for 
appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the bill 
S. 2677, an identical bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the case of re- 
producers for sound-reproduction records for 
the blind, or parts thereof, and of Braille 
writers and other appliances for the blind, 
or parts thereof, when mailed under the pro- 
visions of the fourth and fifth paragraphs of 
the act of October 14, 1941, as amended 
(Public Law 270, 77th Cong.; 39 U. S. C., sec. 
831), the maximum limit in weight shall be 
70 pounds and the maximum limit of size 
shall be 100 inches in girth and length 
combined. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect 10 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a moticn to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

. A similar House bill (H. R. 6383) was 
laid on the table. 





SMOKEY BEAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5790) 
to amend chapter 33 of title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new sec- 
tion to be known as section 711. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 33 of title 
18 of the United States Code be amended by 
adding a new section to be known as section 
711, as follows: 


“§ 711. ‘Smokey Bear’ character or name. 


“Whoever knowingly manufactures, repro- 
duces, or uses, for the purposes of trade or 
as an advertisement to induce the sale of 
any article whatsoever, or for any other pure 
pose, the character ‘Smokey Bear’, originated 
by the Forest Service, United States Departe- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Association of State Foresters and the Ade 
vertising Council for use in animated care 
toons and other forms of public information 
concerning the prevention of forest fires, or 
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any reasonably identifiable facsimile thereof, 
or the name ‘Smokey Bear’ as a trade name 
or in such manner as reasonably suggests the 
character ‘Smokey Bear’, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 6 months or both, except when such 
manufacture, reproduction, or use has been 
authorized, under rules and regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, as be- 
ing consistent with the public interests: 
Provided, That upon determination, under 
rules and regulations issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, that any person because of 
plans or commitments made prior to the 
effective date of this act, would suffer sub- 
stantial loss if denied such authorization a 
special authorization may be issued to such 
person for a period not to exceed 180 days 
and in no event beyond 1 year from the 
effective date hereof.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out lines 7 through 11 on page 1, 
and all on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“*Whoever, except as authorized under 
rules and regulations issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture after consultation with the 
Association of State Foresters and the 
Advertising Council, knowingly manufac- 
tures, reproduces, or uses the character 
“Smokey Bear,” originated by the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the Association 
of State Foresters and the Advertising 
Council for use in public information con- 
cerning the prevention of forest fires, or any 
facsimile thereof, or the name “Smokey 
Bear” as a trade name or in such manner as 
suggests the character “Smokey Bear” shall 
be fined not more than $250 or imprisoned 
not more than 6 months, or both. 

“‘The Secretary of Agriculture may 
specially authorize the manufacture, repro- 
duction or use of the character “Smokey 
Bear” for a period not to exceed 180 days, ex- 
piring no later than 1 year after the enact- 
ment hereof, by any person who, because of 
plans or commitments made prior to the 
enactment of this act, would suffer substan- 
tial loss if denied such authorization.’ 

“Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 33 im- 
mediately preceding section 701 of titie 18 
is amended by adding at the end thereof: 


“*§ 711. “Smokey Bear” character or name’, 


“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
deposit into a special account to be available 
for furthering the Nation-wide forest fire pre- 
vention campaign all fees collected under 
regulations promulgated by him relating to 
‘Smokey Bear’ under the provisions of section 
711 of title 18.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2322) prohibiting 
the manufacture or use of the character 
“Smokey Bear” by unauthorized persons. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 33 of title 
18 of the United States Code be amended by 
adding a new section to be known as section 
711, as follows: 

“Sec. 711. ‘Smokey Bear’ character or name. 


“Whoever knowingly manufactures, repro- 
duces, or uses, for the purposes of trade or 
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as an advertisement to induce the sale of 
any article whatsoever, or for any other pur- 
pose, the character ‘Smokey Bear’ originated 
by the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Association of State Foresters and the Ad- 
vertising Council for use in animated car- 
toons and other forms of public information 
concerning the prevention of forest fires, or 
any reasonably identifiable facsimile thereof, 
or the name ‘Smokey Bear’ as a trade name 
or in such manner as reasonably suggests 
the character ‘Smokey Bear,’ shall be fined 
not more than $250 or imprisoned not more 
than 6 months or both, except when such 
manufacture, reproduction, or use has been 
authorized, under rules and regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary of Agriculture, as being 
consistent with the public interest: Provided, 
That upon determination, under rules and 
regulations issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that any person, because of plans 
or commitments made prior to the effective 
date of this act, would suffer substantial loss 
if denied such authorization, a special au- 
thorization may be issued to such person for 
a@ period not to exceed 180 days and in no 
event beyond 1 year from the effective date 
hereof: Provided jurther, That such fees as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe 
shall be deposited into a special account to 
be available for furthering the Nation-wide 
forest fire prevention campaign.” 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lane: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill, 
S. 2322, and insert the provisions of the 
bill, H. R. 5790, as agreed to, as follows: 

“That chapter 33 of title 18 of the United 
States Code be amended by adding a new 
section to be known as section 711, as fole 
lows: 


“*§ 711. “Smokey Bear” character or name 


“ ‘Whoever, except as authorized under 
rules and regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture after consultation with 
the Association of State Foresters and the 
Advertising Council, knowingly manufac- 
tures, reproduces, or uses the character 
“Smokey Bear,” originated by the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the Association 
of State Foresters and the Advertising Coun- 
cil for use in public information concerning 
the prevention of forest fires, or any fac- 
simile thereof, or the name “Smokey Bear” 
as a trade name or in such manner as sug- 
gests the character “Smokey Bear” shall be 
fined not more than $250 or imprisoned not 
more than 6 months, or both. 

“*The Secretary of Agriculture may spe- 
cially authorize the manufacture, reproduc- 
tion, or use of the character “Smokey Bear” 
for a period not to exceed 180 days, expiring 
no later than 1 year after the enactment 
hereof, by any person who, because of plans 
or commitments made prior to the enact- 
ment of this act, would suffer substantial 
loss if denied such authorization.’ 

“Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 33 imme- 
diately preceding section 701 of title 18 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof: 


“Sec, 711. “Smokey Bear” character or 
name.’ 


“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
deposit into a special account to be avail- 
able for furthering the Nation-wide forest- 
fire-prevention campaign all fees collected 
under regulations promulgated by him re- 
lating to ‘Smokey Bear’ under the provisions 
of section 711 of title 18.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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The proceedings by which the bill 
H. R. 5790 was passed were vacated and 
that bill laid on the table. 





PAYMENT OF PERIODIC PAY INCREASES 
FOR TEMPORARY INDEFINITE EM- 
PLOYEES 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 
6154) to authorize and validate pay- 
ments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the De- 
partment of the Navy within the period 
of March 17, 1947, to July 1, 1948. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the bill 
S. 2266, an identical bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) all persons 
who were awarded administrative pay in- 
creases as temporary indefinite ungraded em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy within 
the period March 17, 1947, to July 1, 1948, 
through administrative error, are hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to repay to the United 
States the amounts of such unauthorized 
pay increases. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the persons described in subsec- 
tion (a) such amounts as have been paid 
by them, or deducted from their salaries, on 
account of overpayments of compensation 
occasioned by such unauthorized pay in- 
creases. 

(c) All disbursing officers, or other re- 
sponsible officers, who made or authorized 
the pay increases to the persons described 
in subsection (a) are relieved of all liability 
for any such overpayments and their ac- 
counts shall be credited with the amounts 
erroneously overpaid. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 6154) was 
laid on the table. 





ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION FROM SEA OR 
OTHER SALINE WATERS 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 
6578) to provide for research into and 
demonstration of practical means for the 
economical production, from sea or other 
Saline waters, of water suitable for agri- 
cultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORITY TO LEASE QUARTERS FOR 
POST-OFFICE PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 
6839) to modify and extend the author- 
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ity of the Postmaster General to lease 
quarters for post-office purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a rule granted 
on this bill and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray] ? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING SECTION 2113 OF TITLE 18 
OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the next bill (S. 1212) 
to amend section 2113 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (g) of 
section 2113 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) As used in this section, the term 
‘savings and loan association’ means any 
Federal savings and loan association and any 
‘insured institution’ as defined in section 
401 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





AMENDMENT TO SECTION 5192 OF THH 
REVISED STATUTES 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 
160) to amend section 5192 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, with respect to the re- 
serves of certain national danks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if some- 
body present can advise why there are 
no departmental reports included with 
the committee report on this legislation. 
I notice not only on this bill but on a 
number of bills on this calendar from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that departmental reports have not been 
filed. It is almost impossible for mem- 
bers of the objectors’ committee to prop- 
erly go over this legislation without a full 
and complete report from the commit- 
tee, which includes departmental re- 
ports, if there are such, or an explana- 
tion why there is no departmental report 
included in the committee report. 

Mr. SPENCE. We have never put de- 
partmental reports in the committee re- 
port. The Treasury and Federal Reserve 
Board are not opposed to this bill. 

Mr.BYRNES. I believe the gentleman 
must be familiar with certain requests of 
the objectors which were contained in a 
letter to the Speaker on April 2 of last 
year and also a copy of which was sent 
to all committee chairmen. This letter 
called attention to the desire of the ob- 
jectors that the departmental reports be 
included in the committee report for use 
in studying the legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was passed by the House last Congress, 
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It involves a direction by law to require 
the banks in Alaska to retain a certain 
amount of their reserves in their tills in 
order to meet the necessities of every- 
day banking. Such banks are required 
to maintain a reserve of 15 percent. 
Forty percent of that fifteen percent is 
required to be retained in the tills. This 
bill would reduce that amount to 20 per- 
cent. When the original requirement 
was made Alaska was remote and some- 
what inaccessible. Now by reason of 
improved means of transportation it is 
not necessary to require that much as 
a reserve in cash in the banks to meet 
the everyday needs. There is no objec- 
tion to this bill. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has said it would not object if it 
was left entirely to the discretion of the 
banks. 

Mr. BYRNES. Will the gentleman 
answer this question: Has the Treasury 
Department filed a report with your 
committee on this bill? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; 
favors it. 

Mr. BYRNES. Is ita favorable report? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; it is a favorable 
report. : 

Mr. BYRNES. What about the Fed- 
eral Reserve? 

Mr. SPENCE. They have filed a re- 
port. Both reports are favorabie. We 
can submit them to the committee. 

Mr. BYRNES. Since there are de- 
partmental reports and they are favor- 
able, I will withdraw my request that the 
bill go over; but I would like, Mr. Speak- 
er, to serve notice on the chairman that 
the objectors’ committee still has the 
rule that departmental reports be print- 
ed with the committee report. 

Mr. SPENCE. We shall be very glad 
to have that done in the future. We 
have them; they are available, and they 
are accessible to the committee if they 
want to investigate them. 

Mr. BYRNES. It is the gentleman’s 
committee that is putting these matters 
on the Consent Calendar; I am not. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WotcoTT]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the 
gentleman that I agree with the official 
objectors generally it might be advisable 
to have departmental reports. I have 
been on the Committee on Banking and 
Currency now for almost 20 years and 
we have deliberated on this problem re- 
peatedly, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that the Congress of the United 
States has a duty distinct and apart from 
the executive department; that we are 
competent to judge from the hearings 
and evaluate the testimony to determine 
whether a bill is desirable or not de- 
sirable. 

During the Ejightieth Congress we 
established the very definite practice of 
not asking departments for opinions. 
Because of my 10 years on the Consent 
Calendar I came to the conclusion that 
the departmental opinions made a part 
of the report were used repeatedly to 
determine only whether the administra- 
tion might be for or against a particular 
bill; and it was done by a simple para- 
gradh or sentence at the end of each 
of the letters in which it said that this 
bill either is or is not in conformity with 
the financial program of the President, 
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For 10 years I tried repeatedly to de- 
termine on each of these bills as it came 
up what the financial program of the 
President in that respect might be. I 
never got a satisfactory answer. I dare 
say that the official objectors now find 
it as difficult to determine the Presi- 
dent’s financial program as it applies to 
any particular bill, as their predecessors 
did. That is the reason why, in keeping 
with the independence of the Congress, 
an integrated part of this Federal estab- 
lishment, we have not seen fit to ask the 
departments for reports as is done fre- 
quently in matters of claims and so 
forth, which probably is justified. But 
the testimony is always taken and the 
committee has an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the merits of the bill with the heads 
of the departments as was done in this 
case. We feel that Congress might better 
use its own judgment than to rely on 
some subaltern in some department. 

Mr. BYRNES. I can understand the 
reason behind the gentleman’s position. 
However, he must recognize that this is 
not the regular course. What we are 
doing here is considering bills on the 
Consent Calendar. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that we should not be bound in 
our regular course of letting the depart- 
ments determine the course of legisla- 
tion. But when bills receive such cur- 
sory study as must be the case when 
they are considered on the Consent Cal- 
endar, I think all the information we can 
get is absolutely necessary. 

We have a lot of confidence in the 
judgment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. If he would submit in the com- 
mittee report a statement of his posi- 
tion on the legislation, I would consider 
that information more valuable than a 
departmental report. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My opinion might 
be even more biased than that of the 
department. I do not thiak because of 
the cursory nature of the consideration 
of these bills that the official objectors 
should make up their opinions upon the 
statement of some subaltern down in a 
department. 

4 Mr. BYRNES. That is not necessarily 
one. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If that is part of 
the report then, of course, much greater 
weight is given to that part of the re- 
port than to the hearings. For that rea. 
son, I think it overbalances the position 
if we should report out a bill, as is fre- 
quently done, which does not meet with 
administration approval. For instance, 
there is a controversy between the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury. I think 
we will have to settle that. If we leave 
it to the President to settle I dare say 
he would say it was not in keeping with 
the financial program of the President. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the gentleman’s position and I 
agree with him to a certain extent. Ido 
want to add that the committee has de- 
termined upon a policy and until the 
committee changes that policy I think 
we should stick with it regardless of 
what the gentleman says. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency has adopted a 
policy of not submitting these things to 
the departments. We have the depart- 
ments come up and talk to us, 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that the objectors on the Con- 
sent Calendar committee have to be 
guided solely by the reports of the com- 
mittee that considers bills as to whether 
or not it recommends favorable action 
or not. If this is not so we should abol- 
ish the objectors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5192 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (12 U. S. C. 144), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5192. Four-fifths of the reserve of 
15 percent which a national bank lo- 
cated in Alaska or in a dependency or in- 
sular possession or any part of the United 
States outside of the continental United 
States, and not a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, is required to keep, may con- 
sist of balances due such bank from asso- 
ciations approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and located in any one of the cen- 
tral reserve or reserve cities as now or here- 
after defined by law or designated by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AMENDMENT TO SECTION 5136 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2085) to 
further amend section 5136 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to underwriting and dealing in securities 
issued by the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency whether the com- 
mittee has any statement from the de- 
partment in reference to this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.SPENCE. Yes, wehave. Thede- 
partment is in favor of this legislation. 
I will say to the gentleman that all of 
these bills were reported unanimously 
by the committee. The committee is 
not averse to any rules the House may 
make in the future and we are perfectly 
willing to file reports of the agencies 
and departments affected by the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. FORD. May I ask the Chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency whether favorable reports from 
the departments affected have been re- 
ceived by the committee on the other bills 
which the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has put on the Consent Cal- 
endar? 

Mr. SPENCE. On all of them. They 
were unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentezre 
of paragraph seventh of section 5136 af the 
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Revised Statutes, as amended (12 U.S. C. 24), 
is hereby amended by inserting ‘‘or the Cen- 
tral Bank for Cooperatives” after the word 
“Development”; by inserting “either of said 
banks” in lieu of the words “said bank”; by 
inserting “at any one time” after the words 
“no association shall”; by deleting “at any 
one time” after the word “exceeding”; and by 
inserting “, with respect to each issuer,” after 
the word “amount”; so that said sentence 
shall read as follows: “The limitations and 
restriction herein contained as to dealing in 
and underwriting investment securities shall 
not apply to obligations issued by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment or the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives which are at the time eligible for pur- 
chase by a national bank for its own ac- 
count: Provided, That no association shall at 
any one time hold obligations issued by 
either of said banks as a result of under- 
writing, dealing, or purchasing for its 
own account (and for this purpose obliga- 
tions as to which it is under commitment 
shall be deemed to be held by it) in a total 
amount, with respect to each issuer, exceed- 
ing 10 percent of its capital stock actually 
paid in and unimpaired and 10 percent of its 
unimpaired surplus fund.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 





INVESTMENT OF FUNDS OF FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2608) 
to amend the Federal Credit Union Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) of 
section 7 of the Federal Credit Union Act, 
as amended (12 U. S. C. 1757), be amended 
to read as follows: “or in shares or accounts 
of Federal savings and loan associations and 
in shares or accounts of any State chartered 
institution, the accounts of which are in- 
sured by the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “subsection (d)” 
and insert “paragraph 7 (d).” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “State chartered” 
and insert “other.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





AMENDING TITLE IV OF THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3177) 
to amend title IV of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 (b) 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The term ‘insured member’ means an 
individual, partnership, association, or cor- 
poration which holds an insured account. 
Each officer, employee, or agent of the United 
States, of any State of the United States, of 
the District of Columbia, of any Territory of 
the United States, of Puerto Rico, of the Vir- 
gin Islands, of any county, of any munici- 
pality, or of any political subdivision there- 
of, herein called ‘public unit,’ having offi- 
cial custody of public funds and lawfully 
investing the same in an insured institution 





shall, for the purpose of determining the 
amount of the insured account, be deemed 
an insured member in such custodial capac- 
ity separate and distinct from any other of- 
ficer, employee, or agent of the same or any 
public unit having official custody of pub- 
lic funds and lawfully investing the same 
in the same insured institution in custodial 
capacity. Funds held in fiduciary capac- 
ity, when invested in an insured institution, 
shall be insured in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 for each trust estate, and not- 
withstanding any other provisions of this 
act, such insurance shall be separate from 
and additional to that covering other in- 
vestments by the owners of such trust funds 
or the beneficiaries of such trust estates.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





JEREMIAH CURTIN HOME 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4792) 


to provide for the transfer of the Jere-' 


miah Curtin home and underlying land 
to the Milwaukee County Historical So- 
ciety by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Public Hous- 
ing Administration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is hereby authorized to 
transfer the Jeremiah Curtin Home and un- 
derlying land, located on the south side of 
West Grange Avenue, between South Eighty- 
fourth Street and South Ninety-second 
Street, in Milwaukee County, Wis., known 
as rural property No. 77, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Public Housing Administration, 
containing approximately two hundred and 
fifty-five one-thousandths acre, to the Mil- 
waukee County Historical Society, for resto- 
ration and maintenance by the said society. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, after line 2, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. The home.and underlying land au- 
thorized to be transferred by the first sec- 
tion of this act shall be used by the Mil- 
waukee County Historical Society for resto- 
ration and maintenance by said society for 
historical purposes, and the transfer of such 
home and land shall contain the express 
condition that if the society shall fail or 
cease to use such home arid land for such 
purposes, or shall alienate or attempt to ali- 
enate such property, title thereto shall, at 
the option of the United States, revert to the 
United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





EXTENDING PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION ACT TO VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6101) 
to extend the provisions of the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended, to the 
Virgin Islands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the 
Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22. The provisions of this act shall 
be extended to and include the Panama 
Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 
PARKWAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7085) 
to provide for an addition to the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway by the 
transfer from the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to the Secretary of the 
Interior of the tract of land in Arlington 
County, Va., commonly known as the 
Nevius tract. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. SMITH of Virginia, MILLER 
of Nebraska, and PHILLIPS objected. 





CITY OF CANTON, S. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 690) to 
permit certain lands heretofore con- 
veyed to the city of Canton, S. Dak., for 
park, recreation, airport, or other pub- 
lic purposes, to be leased by it so long 
as the income therefrom is used for such 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services be authorized to amend 
the document of transfer dated October 17, 
1946, which conveyed certain lands therein 
described (including buildings and improve- 
ments) to the city of Canton, S. Dak., pur- 
suant to the act entitled “An act providing 
for the conveyance to the city of Canton, 
S. Dak., of the Canton Insane Asylum, 1lo- 
cated in Lincoln County, S. Dak.” (60 Stat. 
998), as may be necessary to permit the city 
of Canton to lease such lands or any part 
thereof for private use. 

Sec. 2. Rentals derived by the city of Can- 
ton from the lands described in this act 
shall be used for park, recreation, airport, 
or other public purposes; and the transfer 
provided for by this act shall be expressly 
conditioned that if the grantee shall fail or 
cease to use such rentals for such purposes, 
title to the lands described in this act shall 
revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





EXTEND YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT TO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1184) to 
extend the Youth Corrections Act to the 
District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5023, title 
18, of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5023. (a) Nothing in this chapter 
shall limit or affect the power of any court 
to suspend the imposition or execution of 
any sentence and place a youth offender on 
probation or be construed in anywise to 
amend, repeal, or affect the provisions of 
chapter 231 of this title or the act of June 
25, 1910 (ch. 433, 36 Stat. 864), as amended 
(ch. 1, title 24, of the D. of C. Code), both 
relative to probation. 

“(b) Nothing in this chapter shall be cone 
strued in anywise to aménd, repeal, or affect 
the provisions of chapter 403 of this title 
(the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act), or 
limit the jurisdiction of the United States 
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courts in the administration and enforce- 
ment of that chapter except that the powers 
as to parole of juvenile delinquents shall be 
exercised by the Division. 

“(c) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued in anywise to amend, repeal, or affect 
the provisions of the Juvenile Court Act of 
the District of Columbia (ch. 9, title 11, of 
the D. of C. Code).” 

Sec. 2. Section 5024, title 18, of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5024. Where applicable: This chapter 
shall apply in the continental United States 
other than Alaska, and to youth offenders 
convicted in the Ditsrict of Columbia of 
offenses under any law of the United States 
not applicable exclusively to such District, 
and to other youth offenders convicted in the 
District to the extent authorized under sec- 
tion 5025.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 402 of title 18, United 
States Code, is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof, immediately after section 
5024, two new sections as follows: 


“$ 5025. Applicability to District of Colum- 
bia prisoners. 


“The District of Columbia is authorized 
either to provide its own facilities and per- 
sonnel or to contract with the Director for 
the treatment and rehabilitation of com- 
mitted youth offenders convicted of offenses 
under any law of the United States applicable 
exclusively to the District. Wherever under- 
going treatment such committed youth of- 
fenders shall be subject to all the provisions 
of this chapter as though convicted of 
Offenses not applicable exclusively to the 
District. 

“§ 5026. Parole of other offenders not affected. 


“Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as repealing or modifying the duties, power, 
or authority of the Board of Parole, or of 
the Board of Parole of the District of Colum- 
bia, with respect to the parole of United 
States prisoners, or prisoners convicted in 
the District of Columbia, respectively, not 
held to be committed youth offenders or 
juvenile delinquents.” 

(b) Section 3 (b) of the act of September 
30, 1950 (ch. 1115, 64 Stat. 1085), relating to 
the Board of Parole is repealed. 

Sec. 4. The analysis of chapter 402 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after and underneath 
item “Sec. 5024. Where applicable,” two new 
items as follows: 


“Sec. 5025. Applicability to District of Co- 
lumbia prisoners. 


“Sec. 5026. Parole of other offenders not af- 
fected.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AMENDING THE WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1669) to 
amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, with respect to payments for 
the benefit of persons under legal dis- 
ability. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section 5 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. 2004 (e)), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Any claim allowed by the Commis- 
sion under this section shall be certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of the war claims funds established by 
section 13 of this act, and shall be payable 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the per- 
son entitled thereto; except that where the 
person entitled to payment is under any 
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legal disability, any part of the amount pay- 
able may, in the discretion of the Commis- 
sion, be paid, for the use of the claimant, to 
the natural or legal guardian, committee, 
conservator, or curator of the claimant, or, 
if there is no such guardian, committee, con- 
servator, or curator, then the Commission 
may, in its discretion, make payment to any 
other person, including the spouse of such 
claimant, whom the Commission may deter- 
mine is vested with the care of the claimant 
or his estate for the use and benefit of such 
claimant or estate; and if such person is a 
minor, any part of the amount payable may, 
in the discretion of the Commission, be paid 
to such minor.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 6 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (50 
U.S. C. 2005 (c)), is amended by striking out 
“or to his legal or natural guardian if he has 
one,”; and such section 6 is further amended 
by inserting after subsection (c) thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Where any person entitled to pay- 
ment under this section is under any legal 
disability, payment may be made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (e) 
of section 5.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a rniotion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


a 


AMENDING SECTION 7 OF THE WAR 
CLAIMS ACT OF 948 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5385) 
to amend section 7 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
since this is one of the bills to be brought 
up under suspension, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? ; 

There was no objection. 





TENNESSEE RIVER BASIN 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 350) to provide an extension 
of time for the authorization for certain 
projects for local flood protection in the 
Tennessee River Basin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
second proviso in section 2 of the act en- 
titled, “An act authorizing the construction 
of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 
638), the authorization in section 3 of such 
act of projects for local flood protection on 
the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Rossville, Ga., shall expire on December 
31, 1953, unless local interests shall before 
such date furnish assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Army that the re- 
quired local cooperation in such projects will 
be furnished. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





AUTHORIZING OREGON STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION TO OPERATE A DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5652) 
authorizing the Oregon State Highway 
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Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into north slough, 
Coos County, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
reac the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That authority is here- 
by granted to the State of Oregon, acting 
through the State highway commission, to 
construct, maintain, and to operate at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
a dam and dike for preventing the flow of 
tidal waters into north slough in Coos 
County, Oreg., in township 24 south, range 
13 west, Willamette meridian. 

Sec. 2. Work shall not be commenced on 
such dam and dike until the plans therefor, 
including plans for all accessory works, are 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of the Army, 
who may impose such conditions and stipula- 
tions as they deem necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction 
of the dam and dike hereby authorized is 
not commenced within 1 year and completed 
within 3 years from the date of the passage 
of this act. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





SPECIAL QUOTA IMMIGRATION VISAS 
MADE AVAILABLE TO CERTAIN SHEEP- 
HERDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2549) to 
provide relief for the sheep-raising in- 
dustry by making special quota visas 
available to certain alien sheepherders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this the bill relat- 
ing to sheepherders? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WIER. There is some question in 
my mind about this bill, and I have not 
been able to get information as to what 
becomes of the sheepherders. This 
identical legislation has been before the 
House in three succeeding sessions. Last 
year when the bill was before the House 
apparently the author of the bill found 
it not necessary to pass the bill because 
he found another method, by quota, to 
bring them in. So, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. WALTER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for a period of 1 
year after the effective date of this act, in 
any case in which the Attorney General, 
under the authority of the fourth proviso 
to section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
(U. S. C., title 8, sec. 136), grants permis- 
sion for the importation of a skilled sheep- 
herder into the United States and the in- 
vestigation of the application for such im- 
portation disclosures that— 

(1) The employment offered such skilled 
sheepherder is permanent; and 

(2) no immigration quota number of the 
country of which such alien sheepherder is 








@ national is then available, a special immi- 
gration visa may be issued to such alien 
sheepherder as provided in this act: Provided, 
That such alien sheepherder is otherwise 
admissible into the United States for per- 
manent residence. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General shall certify 
to the Secretary of State the name and ad- 
dress of every skilled sheepherder for which 
an application for importation under the 
fourth proviso to section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917 has been approved. If a 
quota number is not then available for such 
alien sheepherder, the proper consular officer 
may issue a special quota immigration visa 
to such alien sheepherder. Upon the issu- 
ance of such visa the proper quota-control 
officer shall deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available: Provided, That not more 
than 50 percent of any quota shall be de- 
ducted under the provisions of this act in 
any given fiscal year. 

Sec. 3. (a) There shall not be issued more 
than 500 special quota immigration visas 
under this act. 

(b) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as increasing the immigration 
quota of any country or of altering the re- 
quirements for admission of aliens into the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AMENDING THE ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
CEDURE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5045) 
to amend the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what, may I ask, does 
this bill provide for? In what way does 
it amend the Administrative Procedure 
Act? 

Mr. WALTER. This bill is designed to 
make valid those hearings conducted in 
a great many cases by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which did not 
comply strictly with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
Supreme Court, in April of last year, I 
think it was, found that the hearings 
were not in compliance with that act. In 
view of the fact that they were very 
minor types of cases this bill was neces- 
sary so that we do not have to reappoint 
hearing examiners in compliance with 
the act and then have all of these hear- 
ings over again. 

Mr. GROSS. This in no way deals 
with the practitioners act? 

Mr. WALTER. No, it does not. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, is it not a fact 
that if his bill is not passed it will cost 
a great deal of money on the part of the 
Government to redo all of this work? 

Mr. WALTER. Oh,yes. Anew group 
of examiners would have to be appointed 
at considerable expense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 (e), sub- 
division (b), item (4), of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (Public Law 404, 79th Cong.) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Without observance of procedure required 
by law, except that no action, findings, or 
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conclusions in any proceeding instituted un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act prior to 
April 17, 1951, shall be held unlawful or be 
set aside solely because an Officer specified in 
section 7 (a) did not preside at the hearing 
and make an initial or recommended deci- 
sion, unless objection thereto is made prior 
to the conclusion of the hearing or if the 
hearing in any such proceeding was begun 
but not concluded prior to April 17, 1951, 
and such objection was not made prior to 
the specified date.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JURISDICTION OVER OFFENSES BY OR 
AGAINST INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 459) 
to confer jurisdiction on the several 
States over offenses committed by or 
against Indians within Indian country. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction 1s 
hereby conferred on each State over offenses 
committed by or against Indians within In- 
dian country or parts thereof within such 
State, to the same extent as such State has 
jurisdiction over offenses committed else- 
where within such State, and the criminal 
laws of such State shall have the same force 
and effect within Indian country or parts 
thereof within such State as they have else- 
where within such State. 

Sec. 2. Each State may authorize any ap- 
propriate officer of such State or of any po- 
litical subdivision thereof to enter upon any 
Indian country or part thereof within such 
State for the purpose of enforcing the crim- 
inal laws of such State. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall 
deprive the United States of jurisdiction over 
offenses defined by the laws of the United 
States committed by or against Indians 
within Indian country. Nothing contained 
in this act shall deprive any Indian govern- 
ing body of jurisdiction over offenses defined 
by the laws of such body, except that where 
such body has custody of a person charged 
with an offense against a criminal law of a 
State, such body shall relin juish custody of 
such person to any appropriate official of 
such State or of any political subdivision 
thereof when requested to do so by such 
Official. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be applicable only to 
jurisdictions and Indian reservations wherein 
Indians within the reservation are, under 
State law, notwithstanding their special 
status as wards of the Government, entitled 
to the right to vote in State and county 
elections. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That (a) subject to the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section, each of the 
States of Montana, South Dakota, and Wyo- 
ming, shall have jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by or against Indians within In- 
dian country in such State to the same ex- 
tent that such State has jurisdiction over 
offenses committed elsewhere within the 
State, and the criminal laws of such State 
shall have the same force and effect within 
such Indian country as they have elsewhere 
within the State. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
be applicable only on Indian reservations 
where the enrolled Indians of the reservation 
accept the provisions of this act by a ma- 
jority vote of the Indians voting at a special 
election held for that purpose: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall call 
a special election under such rules and reg- 
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ulations as he may prescribe when requested 
to do so by the tribal council or other gov- 
erning body or by 20 percent of the enrolled 
adults of the reservation. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall deprive 
the courts of the United States of jurisdic- 
tion over offenses defined by the laws of the 
United States committed by or against In- 
dians within Indian country. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act 
shall deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, 
band, community, or group of any right, 
privilege, or immunity afforded under Fed- 
eral law, treaty, or agreement with respect 
to hunting, trapping, or fishing or the con- 
trol, licensing, or regulation thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





AUTHORIZING EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN 
PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2327) 
to authorize the exchange of lands ac- 
quired by the United States for Prince 
William Forest Park, Prince William 
County, Va., for the purpose of con- 
solidating Federal holdings therein, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, for the purpose of consolidating 
Federal holdings of land acquired for the 
Prince William Forest Park, Prince William 
County, Va., is hereby empowered, in his dis- 
cretion, to obtain for the United States land 
and interests in lands held in private own- 
ership within the established watersheds and 
boundaries of said park by accepting from 
the owners of such privately owned land come 
plete relinquishment thereof, and the Secre- 
tary may grant to such owners in exchange 
therefor, in each instance, federally owned 
lands of approximately equal value, now a 
part of the Prince William Forest Park, that 
he considers are not essential for the ad- 
ministration, control, and operation of the 
aforesaid park: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Interior, in making such exchanges, 
is empowered to arrange for the transfer and 
removal of such buildings or other struc- 
tures from the private lands acquired under 
this act to other lands transferred in ex- 
change therefor, and that the costs of such 
removal shall be borne by the Department 
of the Interior and shall be deemed a part 
of the consideration in making such land 
transfers. Any land acquired by the United 
States pursuant to this authorization shall 
become a part of Prince William Forest Park 
upon the vesting of title thereto in the 
United States, and shall be subject to the 
laws applicable thereto. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and empowered to grant to any 
citizen, association, or corporation of the 
United States, in exchange for the relin- 
quishment of existing easements for utility 
rights-of-way, perpetual easements across 
land in Federal ownership within the 
Prince William Forest Park, such easements 
to be used for rights-of-way for electric poles, 
lines, and underground pipes for the trans- 
mission and distribution of electric power 
and gas and for poles and lines for telephone 
and telegraph purposes to the extent of not 
more than 75 feet on each side of the center 
line of such electric, gas, telephone, and tele- 
graph lines: Provided, That the said ease- 
ments shall be conveyed,by the United States 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior may deem advisable, 
but no part of the easements granted by him 
shall be used for any other than utility pur- 
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poses, and in the event of any breach of this 
restriction, or in the event that the ease- 
ments cease to be used for utility purposes, 
the entire interest herein authorized to be 
granted shall revert to the United States 
upon a finding to that effect by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 6, beginning with the word 


“provided”, strike out down to and including 
the word “transfers” in line 13. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 


reconsider was laid on the table. 





CORRECTING BOUNDARIES OF THE 
QUINCY NATIONAL CEMETERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4239) 
to direct the Secretary of the Army to 
reestablish and correct the boundaries 
of the Quincy National Cemetery by the 
exchange of Government-owned lands in 
the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery, Quincy, 
Til. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of reestablishing and correcting the bound- 
aries of the Quincy National Cemetery, 
Quincy, Ill., the Secretary of the Army is 
directed to convey to the Quincy-Graceland 
Cemetery Association all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to those 
parcels of land acquired by deed dated Oc- 
tober 25, 1899, from the Quincy Cemetery 
Association, which lie outside the fenced 
area of the Quincy National Cemetery, and 
to accept in exchange for said lands a con- 
veyance by the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery 
Association of lands owned by said associa- 
tion which are located within the fenced 
area of said Quincy National Cemetery, and 
such lands of the Quincy-Graceland Ceme- 
tery Association lying between the southern 
boundary fence of said national cemetery 
and Emery Creek, all as set out on map des- 
ignated as “Plat of survey of a tract of land 
in the northwest quarter of section 5, town- 
ship 2 south, range 8 west, of the fourth 
principal meridian, known as the fourth 
principal meridian, known as the Quincy Na- 
tional Cemetery, and located near Quincy, in 
Adams County, Illinois,” dated August 1949, 
on file in the Office, Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


rr 


ADDITION OF LANDS TO CAPE HATTERAS 
AREA PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4974) 
to provide for the addition of certain 
Government lands to the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreational Area 
project, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency or other Federal agency is here- 
by authorized to transfer administrative 
jurisdiction to the Secretary of the Interior, 
without exchange of funds, over an area of 
approximately thirty acres of federally owned 
land, formerly designated as the Naval Am- 
phibious Training Station, together with any 
improvements thereon which may exist at 
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the time of the transfer, situated on Ocra- 
coke Island within the village of Ocracoke, 
County of Hyde, in the State of North Caro- 
lina. The property so transferred shall be 
administered by the Department of the In- 
terior and shall become a part of the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Recreational 
Area, when established. 


With the following committee amend. 
ment: 

Page 1, strike all of line 3 and the words 
“is hereby authorized to transfer” on line 
4 and insert in lieu thereof the words “There 
is hereby transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior without reimbursement or transfer 
of funds.” 

Page 1, strike all of line 5. 

Page 1, line 6, strike the word “thirty” and 
insert in lieu thereof.the words “twenty-one 
and eight-tenths.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
timé, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


Sn 


CONTROL AND EXTINGUISHMENT OF 
OUTCROP.. AND UNDERGROUND FIRES 
IN COAL FORMATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5383) 
to provide for the control and extin- 
guishment of outcrop and underground 
fires in coal formations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2447) to 
amend the Federal Credit Union Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 5 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 1755) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “Not later than 
January 31 of each calendar year each Fed- 
eral credit union shall pay to the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions for the preceding cal- 
endar year a supervision fee in accordance 
with a graduated scale prescribed by regula- 
tion on the basis of assets as of December 31 
of such preceding year, but such fee shall in 
no event be less than $10 nor (subject to 
such minimum) more than the amounts 
specified in the following table: Provided, 
however, That no such annual fee shall be 
payable by such an organization with respect 
to the year in which its charter is issued or 
the year in which final distribution is made 
in liquidation of the credit union or the 
charter is otherwise canceled. 


“Total assets Maximum fee 
$500,000 or less__... 30 cents per $1,000. 
Over $500,000 and $150, plus 25 cents 

not over $1,000,000. per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $500,000. 
$275, plus 20 cents 
per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. 
$475, plus 15 cents 
per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000. 
$925, plus 10 cents 
per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000.” 


Over $1,000,000 and 
not over $2,000,000. 


Over $2,000,000 and 
not over $5,000,000. 


Over $5,000,000_-... 
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Sec. 2. The amendment made by section 1 
of this act shall apply to supervision fees 
payable with respect to the calendar year 
1952 and subsequent calendar years. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “31,” and insert 
bar) Pe 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN- 
SURANCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5120) 
to amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act so as to require the insurance of 
deposits payable at branches of insured 
banks in Puerto Rico. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to insure 
more adequate protection of Puerto Rican 
depositors by terminating the right of any 
insured bank, having its principal place of 
business in any of the States of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia which 
maintains a branch in Puerto Rico, to elect 
to exclude from insurance under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act its deposit obligations 
which are payable only at such branch, sec- 
tion 3 (1) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, as amended (12 U. S. C. 1813 (1)), is 
hereby amended by striking out “Puerto 
Rico” from the second proviso thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out “(1)” and insert 
“a Pes 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “Rico” and insert 
“Rico.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last eli- 
gible bill on the Consent Calendar. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1 OF THE WAR 
CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 1415) to amend section 7 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That subsection (a) of section 6 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (62 Stat. 
1240), is hereby amended by inserting after 
the words “as used in” the following: “Sub- 
section (b) of”; and section 6 is further 
amended by adding a new subsection (d) as 
follows: 

“(d) (1) As used in this subsection the 
term ‘prisoner of war’ means any regularly 
appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or inducted 
member of the military or naval forces of 
the United States, who was held a prisoner 
of war for any period of time subsequent to 
December 7, 1941, by any government of any 
nation with which the United States has 
been at war subsequent to such date. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive, adjudicate according to law, and to 
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provide for the payment of any claim filed 
by any prisoner of war for compensation— 

“(A) for the violations by the enemy 
government by which he was held as a pris- 
oner of war, or its agents, of such govern- 
ment’s obligations under title III, section 
III, of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 
1929, relating to labor of prisoners of war; or 

“(B) for inhumane treatment by the 
enemy government by which he was held, 
or its agents. The term ‘inhumane treat- 
ment’ as used herein shall include, but not 
be limited to, violation by such enemy gov- 
ernment, or its agents, of one of more of the 
provisions of articles 2, 3, 7, 10, 12, 13, 21, 22, 
54, 56, or 57, of the Geneva Convention of 
July 27, 1929. 

“(3) Compensation shall be allowed to 
any prisoner of war under this subsection at 
the rate of $1.50 per day for each day he 
was held as a prisoner of war on which he 
alleges and proves in a manner acceptable 
to the Commission— 

“(A) the violation by such enemy gov- 
ernment or its agents of the provisions of 
title III, section III, of the Geneva Con- 
vention of July 27, 1929; or 

“(B) any inhumane treatment as defined 
herein. Any claim allowed under the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of the War Claims Fund established by 
section 13 of this act. In no event shall the 
compensation allowed to any prisoner of war 
under this subsection exceed the sum of $1.50 
with respect to any one day. 

“(4) Claims pursuant to subsection (d) 
(2) shall be paid to the person entitled there- 
to, or to his legal or natural guardian if he 
has one, and shall, in case of death of the 
persons who are entitled be payable only to 
or for the benefit of the following persons: 

“(A) widow or dependent husband if 
there is no child or children of the deceased; 

“(B) widow or dependent husband and 
child or children of the deceased, one-half 
to the widow or dependent husband and the 
other half to the child or children of the de- 
cease in equal shares; 

“(C) child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or de- 
pendent husband; and 

“(D) parents (in equal shares) if there 
is no widow, dependent husband, or child.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended, is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after the section number, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(b) That any such religious organiza- 
tion or its personnel functioning in the 
Philippines and affiliated with a religious or- 
ganization in the United States, whieh fur- 
nished relief in the Philippines to members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States or 
to civilian American citizens in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be compensated from the war claims fund, 
as hereinfter provided, for the loss and dam- 
age sustained as a consequence of the war to 
its schools, colleges, universities, scientific 
observatories, hospitals, dispensaries, or- 
phanages, and other property or facilities 
connected with its educational, medical, or 
welfare work. 

“(c) That any such affiliated organiza- 
tion furnishing relief which possessed any 
interest in, and whose personnel of Ameri- 
can citizens substantially composed the ad- 
ministrative staff of, any hospital whose pre- 
war facilities and capacity have not been 
restored shall be compensated in an amount 
sufficient to enable such organization to re- 
place the hospital’s facilities and capacity 
equal to that which existed at the time of 
the outbreak of the war, irrespective of what 
disposition was made subsequently of the 
land, buildings, and contents. 

“(d) That claims filed pursuant to sub- 
section (b) shall be determined and paid 
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upon the basis of postwar cost of replace- 
ment which shall be ascertained by the War 
Claims Commission. In making such deter- 
minations the Commission shall utilize but 
not be limited to the factual information 
and evdence contained in the records of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission; the 
technical advice of experts in the field; the 
substantiating evidence submitted by the 
claimants; and any other technical and legal 
means by which fair and equitable postwar 
replacement costs shall be determined. 

“(e) The Commission is hereby author- 
ized and directed to proceed at once with 
the necessary investigation, study, and es- 
tablishment of procedures in order to deter- 
mine the replacement costs of the claims 
to be filed under subsections (b) and (c), 
using as a basis for beginning such inves- 
tigation and study the evidence contained 
in the claims of those religious organiza- 
tions or their personnel which have already 
filed and are eligible to be paid under the 
terms of subsection (a) of this section. 

“(f) All claims under subsections (b) 


and (c) must be filed on or before October 1, . 


1952; and not later than March 31, 1953, the 
Commission shall adjudicate according to 
law and provide for the payment of any claim 
filed pursuant to this section. In any case 
in which any money is payable as a result 
of subsections (b) and (c) to a religious 
organization or its personnel functioning in 
the Philippines, such money shall be paid 
upon request of such organization to its 
affiliate in the Unitec States: Provided, That 
all money thus paid to such affiliated re- 
ligious organization in the United States 
shall be used by such affiliate for the purpose 
of restoring the educational, medical, and 
welfare facilities described in subsections 
(b) and (c) and located in the Philippines. 

“(g) The Commission shall expedite the 
payments under this section without reduc- 
ing payment of claims of American civilian 
internees and prisoners of war filed before 
March 31, 1953, pursuant to the provisions of 
sections 5 and 6 of this act.” 

Sec. 3. Claims for compensation under 
subsection (d) of section 6 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, must be filed with 
the War Claims Commission within 1 year 
after the date of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act, or in the 
amendments made by this act to the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, shall operate 
to extend the life of the War Claims Com- 
mission for any period of time. 


Mr. McCORMACK (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment the Clerk is now reading is 
for all practical purposes two bills al- 
ready reported out of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
incorporated into one bill as an amend- 
ment to the Senate bill. I introduced in 
the House a companion bill to the Senate 
bill. The other bill relates to war pris- 
oners. That bill, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. Dempsey], 
is incorporated in this amendment. 
Therefore, the amendment now offered 
includes the bills H. R. 3719 and H. R. 
5385, with a couple of minor amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further reading of the bill 
as amended be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
say whether the individual prisoners of 
war have first claim on these funds? Is 
that not true? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The bill provides for 
that. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. 
mand a second. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BEcKworTH] is recognized for 
20 minutes and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr, O’Hara] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, before he 
begins his remarks, will the gentleman 
from Texas yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that I demanded a second in order 
that the gentleman from Texas might 
have an opportunity to explain the im- 
portance of this legislation, which I am 
sure he is about to do anyway. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the gen- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, as the majority leader 
has indicated, the way the legislation 
comes to the Members now it actually 
is two bills combined into one bill. We 
have done that thinking it is the quick- 
est, easiest, and simplest way to pass this 
legislation through both bodies of the 
Congress. I do want to say one of the 
bills, H. R. 5385, the original bill, was 
introduced by our majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMackK], who appeared before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in behalf of it. The 
other bill, which was combined with H. R. 
5385, was introduced by our colleague, 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Dempsey]; this number is H. R. 3719. 
Many of you are aware of the very fine 
work that the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. DEmMpPsEy] has done in behalf of 
our prisoners of war. I know several of 
you will recall that he filed a petition 
here seeking the signatures of a major- 
ity of the Members of the House to get 
the bill to the House for consideration. 
I understand the petition received more 
than 100 signatures, all of which shows 
his tremendous interest in the legisla- 
tion. May I say the gentleman has a 
very good reason to be interested, be- 
cause the soldiers of no State suffered 
more than those of New Mexico, insofar 
as the imprisonment of its men was con- 
cerned in the last war. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam in complete 
agreement with what my friend, the 
gentleman from Texas, says about the 
gentieman from New Mexico I[Mr. 
Dempsey]. He fought very hard to 
get the bill out of *committee. The 
committee reported the bill. After it 


Speaker, I de- 


was reported out, the gentleman en- 
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gaged in conferences with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BEcKworTH] and 
myself, as well as with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRANAHAN], in 
order to have both bills incorporated 
into the substitute amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. I want 
to thank the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BeckwortH] for his splendid coopera- 
tion. This is a Senate bill, so it com- 
pletes the legislative action on my bill, 
and the bill of the gentleman from New 
Mexico in the form of an amendment, 
and will therefore go right back to the 
other body. Otherwise, it would have 
to be referred back to a Senate commit- 
tee. I have received the assurance from 
a responsible Member of the other body, 
who is in agreement with this action, 
that he will do everything he can to 
have the other body concur in the House 
amendment, or to send the matter to 
conference rather than to have the 
pending substitute, which includes the 
Dempsey bill, sent back to committee. 
So I completely join with you in the 
very proper remark you made in refer- 
ence to the gentleman from New Mexico. 
I also want to state to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BEcKwortTH] that he, 
himself, in all modesty is refraining from 
referring to what he did. I want to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to the gentle- 
man from Texas, and all who are inter- 
ested in this legislation, and in all as- 
pects of it for the very excellent leader- 
ship given by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckworTH] in bringing the bill to 
the House in its present form. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts very much; 
he himself has done a fine job in seeing 
that this legislation passes the Congress, 
No one, indeed, has done more. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to take 
a great deal of time trying to explain 
. the two bills, but I shall say a few things 
about this legislation. One reason I 
think a great deal of time is not needed 
now in considering this bill is because 
both bills, which are now in one bill, 
passed the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee unanimously, and, 
further, when the bill S. 1415 passed 
the other body, it had received the 
unanimous approval of the committee 
of the other body which reported it, as 
well as unanimous approval of the Sen- 
ate at the time it passed the Senate. 
In other words, this is legislation on 
which there has been a fine degree of 
unanimity. Mr. GRANAHAN, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who reported the McCormack bill, 
is to be commended on the part he has 
had in helping on these two bills. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. It is explicitly stated in 
this biil that prisoner-of-war claims 
come ahead of any other claims? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Iso understand. 
That is my understanding of it, and I 
am sure it is the understanding of the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Dempsey], who has been very much in- 
terested in seeing this provision is in 
the legislation. 

I want to make these comments about 
the bills. Actually, about 122,000 former 


prisoners of war in Germany and Japan 
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and the Philippine Islands—which pris- 
oners of war were American soldiers— 
will be benefited about $70,000,000. Our 
chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CROsSSER] introduced a bill as did the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HELLER], 
a member of our committee, which would 
include some 60,000 Filipinos who like- 
wise were imprisoned. At the time we 
passed the McCormack bill, we also 
passed out the Crosser bill, which does 
benefit some 60,000 Filipinos to the ex- 
tent of about $16,000,000. It was felt 
that they should be included. Many 
Filipinos who helped our country suf- 
fered greatly and lost much at the hands 
of the enemy. 

Back in 1945 or 1946, I introduced, if 
not the first, one of the very first bills 
seeking to set up a War Claims Com- 
mission. The primary purpose of that 
bill was to do something for those sol- 
diers who had been imprisoned. The 
gentreman from California [Mr. HINn- 
SHAW], who has done much work on 
this legislation, also introduced about 
that time a similar bill. In the late 
hours of the session of Congress that 
ended in 1948, we were able to pass a 
bill that set up a War Claims Commis- 
sion. That bill also contained a pro- 
vision that paid all former prisoners of 
war $1 a day, because of the fact that 
the food that they had been fed was 
not in accordance with the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention. It was far 
substandard. All of the prisoners of war 
who will benefit under the terms of this 
legislation, $1.50 a day, already have 
benefited $1 a day. As I said a moment 
ago, we included Filipinos in this leg- 
islation that is before us today. In the 
former legislation, where we paid the 
prisoners of war $1 a day, Filipinos were 
included, and it was felt that since they 
were included then, they certainly should 
be included now. I repeat, many Fili- 
pinos made great sacrifices and suffered 
much to help us. So they are included 
in the legislation, about 60,000 of them, 
and they will get in the neighborhocd 
of $16,000,000. 

A very significant thing about this 
legislation is that the beneficiaries will 
be paid not out of funds which we ap- 
propriate. You have heard a great deal 
about taking the profits out of war—tak- 
ing the profits out of war. Certainly 
when those who were enemies of our 
country, when those who had their prop- 
erty taken over at the beginning of 
World War I and at the beginning of 
World War II, based cn what the au- 
thorities of cur Government found akout 
them then, I feel it is a justifiable pro- 
ceeding for the Congress to take some 
of that very money to pay some of those 
who were mistreated as a result of the 
wars. 

I repeat it is one of the few actual 
moves, this move of taking the money 
to pay prisoners of war out of enemy 
funds that we have ever had that 
tended to help take the profits out of 
war. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Iyield. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Will the gentleman 
inform the House whether the next of 
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kin or dependents of Americans who died 
while prisoners of war will receive any 
payments under this bill? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. We passed a bill 
very recently that will broaden the stat- 
ute along that line. Very definitely that 
is the case. Without taking too much 
time, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], like 
the Dempsey bill, is meritorious. There 
were various religious organizations, 
various missionaries, who were affiliated 
with churches and organizations in this 
country that were doing the very finest 
of Christian work in the Philippine 
Islands at the time of Pearl Harbor. All 
of you know what happened. Their 
properties were confiscated. Many of 
those devoted and devout missionaries 
and representatives of churches were 
badly and sadly mistreated in many re- 
spects. Pursuing the same kindred poli- 
cy that we are pursuing with reference 
to our prisoners of war, it was the sense 
of the committee that they should have 
some reimbursement, some rehabilita- 
tion whereby the work that they were 
carrying on at that time could be re- 
stored. , 

I remember that one of the best state- 
ments made before our committee with 
reference to this legislation was made by 
the majority leader. He mentioned the 
fact that we were talking about fighting 
communism, that one of the foremost 
ways it has been fought for many de- 


cades has been through institutions 
Christian in nature. Certainly the 
examples which these institutions 


through their leaders have set tend al- 
ways to be injurious and hurtful to com- 
munism. If that has been the case in 
the past, if it has been necessary that 
they carry on the amount of work that 
they have carried on in the past and in 
my opinion it has been greatly necessary, 
there is more reason in the future that 
that fine work be carried on. When we 
spend $20,000,000 as we doubtless shall 
out of the enemy property fund to re- 
store these institutions and even to help 
restore some of those who suffered phys- 
ical loss and great personal injury, we 
are restoring the meritorious people and 
things worthwhile. 

I say that this is some of the most 
meritorious legislation that this Con- 
gress can possibly pass. As it has tra- 
versed the legislative path it has done so 
unanimously. That is the best evidence 
that the Members who have studied it 
feel the same way. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I worked with 
the gentleman from New Mexico in an 
effort to secure the passage of this legis- 
lation. I wish to ask the gentleman one 
question: Is it not true that this will not 
cost the United States Government a 
dime? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That certainly is 
the case, and I think the Congress in 
having passed the original legislation to 
use enemy funds for this purpose did a 
very fine job and established a policy 
that is sustainable at all times. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Are there suffi- 
cient funds impounded belonging to 
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these other countries that will insure 
payment? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is true, and 
we have commitments, statements which 
I consider commitments that insure that 
being done. ; 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Texas, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and the 
gentleman from New Mexico for their 
work on this bill. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I had occasion per- 
sonally to inspect the damage done in 
the Philippines in 1949. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman for the excel- 
lent statement he has made and also him 
and the gentleman from New Mexico for 
the fine work they are doing on this bill. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Before I yieid, I 
want to say that at the beginning of 
World War I we took over a lot of enemy 
property; at the beginning of World War 
II we took over a lot more enemy prop- 
erty and some of that same property we 
took over in both wars. I think legis- 
lation like this will cause people who have 
been doing what might be termed ques- 
tionable things to be more careful when 
they put their property in other areas of 
this world in such a manner that the 
wrong kind of people get it and misuse 
it so far as the welfare of the people of 
the world is concerned. 

I yield the balance of my time to our 
distinguished colleague from New Mexico 
[Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy today that the Congress fi- 
nally has had an opportunity to do some- 
thing to require payment to the pris- 
oners of war held by our former ene- 
mies in World War II, of that to which 
they are justly entitled from the hands 
of those former enemies, and that pay- 
ment will be made from funds of those 
former enemies rather than with money 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

The Senate bill has been amended, 
as presented to us, by the Dempsey bill. 
The Senate bill passed the other body 
unanimously. The bill fer payment to 
our fighting men has not passed the 
Senate yet, so I think it quite necessary 
that this amendment be adopted in order 
that we do not put payment for property 
damage ahead of payment for human 
damage. 

Our boys who went to the Pacific, es- 
pecially to the Philippines, prior to World 
War II, went there quite untrained and 
had very much less material than they 
should have had. When they were cap- 
tured, it was not because they did not 
fight or did not want to fight. They 
reached the point where they had no 
food to keep them alive, nor did they 
have the armament necessary to carry 
on the fight. That is why they were 
captured. The treatment given to them 
was perhaps the most inhumane ever re- 
corded in history. I saw a great many 
of these boys who came back—at least 
25 percent of them who came back to 
New Mexico. Not many of them came 
back as they went—they came back in 
part only. 
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I have a letter from one of these boys 
that I am going to take time to read, 
if I may be permitted to do so. This 
comes from Santa Fe, N. Mex., and reads 
as follows: 


Santa Fe., N. Mex., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn J. DEMPSEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DEMPSEY: It has come to my at- 
tention that the House bill relating to the 
$1.50 to be paid to ex-prisoners of war for 
each day interned, has come to the floor for 
debate, and passage, we all hope. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will 
continue to use your influence with the 
other Members of Congress in getting this 
bill passed. 

Having been an ex-prisoner of war of the 
Japanese for 1,254 days, and being forced 
to work in a coal mine most of that time 
with a meager rice diet, it is my opinion that 
this is little enough to ask. 

Anything you can do to expedite passage 


of this bill will be generously appreciated | 


by me and my other buddies. 
in advance, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


Thanking you 


Louis A. SENA. 


The action of this honorable body to- 
day is a great step toward most proper 
and rightful recognition of an obliga- 
tion that our Nation has had for more 
than 5 years. It means that the 132,000 
former prisoners of war from the fight- 
ing forces of our country who endured 
hardships and torture and were forced 
to labor for their enemy captors are at 
long last likely to receive the payment 
by those former enemy nations from 
alien property funds under terms of the 
Geneva Convention. 

As sponsor of the orviginal bill H. R. 
3719, may I take this occasion to express 
my deep appreciation to the more than 
130 signers of Discharge Petition No. 7. 
They were most helpful in obtaining 
recognition of the true merits of the 
legislation. Iam most appreciative, too, 
of the assistance given by those who, al- 
though they did not sign the petition be- 
cause of their personal policy in regard 
to discharge petitions, have signified 
their support of this most deserving 
measure. 

To the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and its chairman, I 
am most thankful for their eventual ac- 
tion in reporting out my bill unani- 
mously. They gave the legislation most 
careful and considerate study. 

It is gratifying, also, to know that 
sponsors of other legislation for payment 
of war claims of various types were will- 
ing in all cases to make provisions in 
their bills which give to these men, who 
fought bravely and suffered terribly for 
their country, a prior right to payment 
from former enemy alien funds vested 
in our Alien Property Office. By their 
action they have placed human rights 
above property rights, which is as it 
should be. There can be no question 
about the justice of that position. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat 
to this House my oft-made statements 
concerning this legislation. It is not a 
pleasant story to tell for it is filled with 
sordid details of the torture and the 
hardships these courageous men endured 
for us. 

It appears now that they and the sur- 
viving dependents of those who made 
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the supreme sacrifice will receive this 
slight and belated recognition from their 
country. I know that every one of those 
thousands will carry in their minds and 
hearts a feeling of deep gratitude to all 
of you who have espoused and aided 
their cause. 

I do not have the time now to give 
credit to all those in this House who have 
given unstintingly of their efforts in be- 
half of this legislation. I know they do 
not seek any praise for doing what they 
deemed to be their duty. JI would, how- 
ever, like to give particular credit to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEecKk- 
WORTH] and to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HinsHaw] for tke most val- 
uable contribution they made to this 
legislation by careful study and sympa- 
thetic consideration of it. 

I am asking the privilege of further 
extension of my remarks at a later date 
to give further credit to those who have 
cooperated so graciously and sincerely 
in this effcrt for our men. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I want to com- 
mend my colleague from New Mexico 
[Mr. Dempsey] for his untiring efforts in 
connection with the passage of this bill. 
I also want to commend the committee 
for its unanimous approval of the bill and 
for bringing it up at this time so that 
these people can ke taken care of. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I thank the gentle- 
man, not only for his kind remarks, but 
for his signature to the petition and his 
fine support for this legislation. He was 
ever ready to help. I never had greater 
consideration than was given to me by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce when they reached the 
time that these bills should be dis- 
cussed. There was objection from the 
departments. The State Department 
made an objection, as did the Director of 
the Budget. They stated that the bill 
should be consolidated with other war 
claims biils. That has been done and in 
consolidating the bills clear-cut provision 
is made, and I will read it to you, which I 
think insures payment to our boys first. 
They get first consideration. This is 
what it says: 

The Commission shall expedite the pay- 
ments under this section without reducing 
payment of claims of American civilian inter- 
nees and prisoners of war filed before March 
81, 1953. 


I think that this clearly safeguards our 
fighting men. The attcrneys have ad- 
vised me it does. 

Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SITTLER. DoI understand there 
is an adequate amount of money in this 
fund to take care of these prisoners? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is an amount 
in excess of the amount necessary for 
the prisoners. How much more I do not 
know. 

Mr. SITTLER. If we do not act im- 
mediately it is in dangér of being dissi- 
pated. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
it will be too late. 


If we do not act now 
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Mr. SITTLER. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his efforts. 

Mr, O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point two letters I have 
received from Daniel F. Cleary, Chair- 
man, War Claims Commission, one dated 
March 24 and the other dated March 25, 
1952; also a letter received from His 
Grace, Norman S. Binsted, Bishop of the 
Philippine Episcopal Church of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, in which he encloses copy 
of a letter sent to our distinguished 
friend from Ohio, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce [Mr. CROSSER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The letters are 
as follows: 

War CLaims COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 2 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: Thank you for your 
kind letter of March 20, 1952, in which you 
informed me of the steps you have taken to 
insure that H. R. 3719 will contain the 
necessary language regarding a filing date. 

With reference to your bill, H. R. 5385, 
and its companion Senate measure, S. 1415, 
I am pleased to be able to supply the fol- 
lowing data. 

The representative of the Office of Alien 
Property informed the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that ap- 
proximately $262,800,000 will ultimately be 
available for transfer to the War Claims 
Fund. This figure is the sum of $244,800,000 
estimated to be available as of January 1, 
1952, plus approximately $18,000,000 addi- 
tional resulting from the sale of a corporate 
holding of the Custodian subsequent to 


- January 1, 1952. The sale price of this one 


asset was $18,000,000 higher than the value 
the Custodian had put on the asset as of 
January 1, 1952, hence the higher total figure 
of $262,800,000 representing the total esti- 
mated to be ultimately available for trans- 
fer to the War Claims Fund. 

On March 20, 1952, the General Counsel of 
the War Claims Commission testified as to 
the cost of legislation which would be de- 
signed to satisfy personal injury, death, in- 
humane treatment and detention claims of 
which the War Claims Commission has 
knowledge. The total cost of such legisla- 
tion was estimated to be $126,400,000. The 
various component parts of this aggregate 
figure are: 

Compulsory labor and inhu- 
mane treatment of POW’s 


COOMpSSE | OT) onwnciccnes $71, 000, 000 
Death claims involving deceased 

POW Wei desctiasensccncanin ans 13, 200, 000 
Detention benefits for civilian 

SINC ine rteahisidciiencitinaidimalacs 17, 000, 000 
Death benefits involving de- 

ceased civilian internees__-__- 7, 500, 000 
FOW’s released from prison by 

EEE aidiiicepiinmnieniicnun nme 1, 700, 000 
POW’s who were in Allied mili- 

TY TONCOR. ci icccdccctnccune 40, 000 
Parents of deceased civilian 

SUSCOR TAIN iia atin Siete ett 80, 000 
Widows of deceased POW’s and 

civilian internees........-.. 80, 000 


Added amount of Crosser bill 
provisions (includes Filipinos 
in compulsory labor and in- 
humane treatment benefits). 16, 000, 000 


Total  ...... jesedowacne 126, 400, 000 


I had previously testified before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
March 19, 1952, that the cost of the War 
Claims Act as it now stands will be $111,000,- 
000. The total of the claims set forth by the 
General Counsel, and the present cost of the 
War Claims Act is $237,400,000. This grand 
total is $25,400,000 less than the amount the 
representatives of the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty showed would be available for the pay- 
ment of claims. Since previous testimony 
indicated that your bill would cost approxi- 
mately $20,000,000, it is clear that adequate 
funds will be available to take care of H. R. 
5385, as well as all the personal injury, 
wrongful death, forced labor, inhumane 
treatment and detention claims the War 
Claims Fund might be called upon to pay. 

The meritorious nature of the claims 
covered in H. R. 5385 commends them to the 
favorable consideration of every Member of 
Congress. The excellent work being done by 
the charitable and educational organizations 
which will benefit as a result of the enact- 
ment of this measure cannot be disputed. 
I am happy to take this opportunity to ex- 
press. to you my wholehearted endorsement 
of H. R. 5385 and to emphasize my apprecia- 
tion of the need to achieve the aims which 
this measure is designed to accomplish. 

With sentiments of esteem, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
‘ DANIEL F. CLeEary, 
Chairman, War Claims Commission. 


War Claims COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. McCormack: Pursuant to your 
request, I am forwarding this letter regard- 
ing the matters we discussed on the tele- 
phone this afternoon. 

The language of H. R. 5385, at page 3, 
lines 13 and 14, would prevent the Commis- 
sion from adjudicating or providing for the 
payment of claims under the bill prior to 
October 1, 1952. In the event that the bill 
is enacted and claims are presented for ad- 
judication well in advance of October 1952, 
it would be impossible for the Commission 
to proceed with the adjudication of such 
claims until October 1, 1952. 

The best interests of the claimants will be 
served if the language of the first sentence 
of section (f) of the bill were changed to read 
as follows: 

“(f) All claims under subsections (b) and 
(c) must be filed on or before October 1, 1952, 
and the Commission shall on or before March 
31, 1953, adjudicate according to law and 
provide fur the payment of any claim filed 
pursuant to this section.” 

There is contained in Report 1631 accom- 
panying H. R. 5385 a letter, signed by me, 
addressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives, and dated 
October 16, 1951. 

Objection to the bill was raised in this 
letter with respect to the dates in “section 
(f)” of the bill, referred to above. There 
was also discussion of the availability of 
funds to pay the claims of prisoners of war 
and civilian internees presently authorized 
under the War Claims Act. 

I should like at this time to call your 
attention to the fact that as of October 16, 
1951, when this letter was written, the War 
Claims Commission was not in possession 
of the information presently available to it. 
The Commission could not in October 1951 
state that there would be adequate funds 
available to pay the claims provided for in 
H. R. 5385 or S. 1415. 

Last week, on March 19 and 20, testimony 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee by representatives of 
the War Claims Commission and the Office 
of Alien Property demonstrated that ade- 
quate funds will be available to take care of 


the claims provided for in H. R. 5385 or 
8. 1415. 

The breakdown of costs of the War Claims 
Act and pending bills, together with the 
amount of funds available for the payment 
of war claims, is contained in my letter of 
March 24, which I addressed to you in 
response to your letter of March 20, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL F. CLEary, 
Chairman, War Claims Commission. 


— 


PHILIPPINE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Manila, Philippines, March 5, 1952, 
The Honorable JonN W. McCormack, 
Member of Congress, Majority Leader, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Your 
introduction of bill H. R. 5385 as a companion 
bill of S. 1415—which amends the War 
Claims Act of 1948 to give replacement costs 
to those nonprofit private schools, hospitals, 
orphanages and such like welfare institu- 
tions of American affiliated religious organi- 
zations, damaged by the war in the Philip- 
pines—encourages me to write you. 

Those of us who have the welfare of the 
Philippines at heart are deeply grateful for 
your unselfish interest in this outpost of 
the American far-flung fight against the 
great evil of communism, and we sincerely 
trust that you will not let your interest 
flag, in spite of the many other problems 
which must make great demands upon your 
time. 

We believe that you and your conferees 
in the House appreciate the importance of 
applied Christianity and realize that our 
schools, hospitals, orphanages, etc., fre- 
quently are more eloquent than our ser- 
mons. It is through such institutions that 
the minds of the young are molded and the 
afflicted are touched by the healing hand of 
the Great Physician. 

For your information, I enclose a copy of 
my letter to Chairman Crosser whose dis- 
tinguished committee is now considering 
bill S. 1415. 

I have confidence that under your distin- 
guished leadership and that of your com- 
panion, Chairman Crosser, the House will 
uphold our hands in the great struggle the 
Christian church is making to preserve the 
faith of the Filipino people and save them 
from the scourge of atheistic communism 
with all its attendant evils. 

With deep appreciation of the efforts all 
of you are making on behalf of the churches, 
whose work was so drastically impaired by 
the havoc of war, and praying God’s blessing . 
upon you, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Norman S. BINsTED, 
Bishop, the Philippines. 





PHILIPPINE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

Manila, Philippines, February 7, 1952. 

The Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 

Member of Congress, Chairman, the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

HONORABLE AND Dear Sir: I have been in- 
formed that the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has under considera- 
tion bill S. 1415, entitled “A bill to amend 
the War Claims Act of 1948,” which I under- 
stand was passed by the Senate of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

As an American citizen and bishop of the 
missionary district of the Philippines of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, with headquarters at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, I am taking 
the liberty of writing to express the hope 
that your committee may see fit to recom- 
mend the bill for favorable action by the 
House of Representatives. 

Most of the churches in the Philippines, 
including the Episcopal Church, suffered 
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heavy losses, from which they have not yet 
recovered, by the destruction of their hos- 
pitals, schools, orphanages, dormitories, and 
other buildings essential to their work. The 
amount paid by the War Damage Commis- 
sion, for which we are grateful, covered only 
a fraction of our losses. Funds received 
from the parent churches, which should 
have been used to care for the natural 
expansion of our work, have had to be used 
in large measure for the replacement of 
destroyed buildings. Consequently the nat- 
ural growth of the work has been retarded 
and the institutions which inculcate Chris- 
tian democratic ideals and demonstrate the 
church’s concern for the poor, the homeless, 
and the sick, have been handicapped in their 
work. This is particularly distressing in a 
country like the Philippines where the state, 
even under normal conditions, due to the 
economic situation, has depended upon the 
churches to share the responsibility for edu- 
cational and philanthropic work. Today, 
with the natural increase in population and 
with many prewar schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and other Christian welfare institu- 
tions not replaced, and the Government un- 
able to provide adequate educational and 
medical care for its pevple, many are suffer- 
ing from the lack of such facilities formerly 
provided for their welfare by the churches, 
Of course, the Roman Catholic Church in- 
curred the heaviest losses in the war due 
to the extent of its work, but the other 
churches, with more limited capital invest- 
ments, also suffered and in consequence find 
their work curtailed. 

The Philippines, with its Christian civili- 
zation, is the one country in the Orient 
which shares with the United States of 
America common ideals and is our stanchest 
ally in our efforts to stem the tide of com- 
munism. Its strength to withstand the 
pressure of communism from neighboring 
Asian countries is dependent, in no small 
measure, upon the vitality of the churches 
and it is essential that they be equipped to 
put forth their utmost efforts in the educa- 
tion of youth and the care of the sick and 
poor in these critical years. The passage by 
Congress of bill S. 1415 would do much to 
increase their efficiency and enable them to 
make their maximum contribution to the 
preservation of this bulwark of Christian 
civilization in the Orient. I, therefore, sin- 
cerely hope that the bill may be enacted 
into law. 

For your information, I might add that I 
was in the Philippines throughout the Jap- 
anese occupation, and at the request of the 
then High Commissioner, the Honorable 
Prancis B. Sayre, I acted as interpreter at the 
High Commissioner’s residence when the 
Japanese took possession. Subsequently I 
was interned with the High Commissioner’s 
staff, but later permitted to return to my 
home on Isaac Peral after other religious 
workers in Manila had been released. From 
that time until I was again interned at Los 
Bafios in July 1944, I was privileged to work 
with an international group engaged in fur- 
nishing medicine, clothing, food, etc., to the 
prisoners of war at Cabanatuan and other 
prisoner-of-war camps. 

With the earnest hope that bill S. 1415 
may have your full support as well as that 
of your committee, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
NormaN S. BINSTED, 
Bishop, the Philippines. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
question just asked, I want to give some 
information on that. In a letter dated 
March 24, 1952, one of which I am in- 
serting in the REecorp, Chairman Cleary 
said to me: 

The representative of the Office of Alien 
Property informed the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that ap- 
proximately $262,£00,000 will ultimately be 
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available for transfer to the war-claims fund. 
This figure is the sum of $244,800,000 esti- 
mated to be available as of January 1, 1952, 
plus approximately $18,000,000 additional re- 
sulting from the sale of a corporate holding 
of the Custodian subsequest to January 1, 
1952. The sale price of this one asset was 
$18,000,000 higher than the value the Cus- 
todian had put on the asset as of January 1, 
1952, hence the higher total figure of $262,- 
800,000 representing the total estimated to 
be ultimately available for transfer to the 
war-claims fund. 


In that letter there is a breakdown 
showing that there is sufficient money, 
with probably some left, to meet all 
claims. 

Mr. SITTLER. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BECKWORTH] my sincere apprecia- 
tion for his comprehensive statement 
concerning the legislation which is be- 
fore us. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has had a great problem in 
dealing with legislation of this type, be- 
cause it comes before us in varying forms 
and in varying degrees. The committee, 
and particularly the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BEcKkworTH], has endeavored 
to withstand some of the pressures for 
a time until the committee could find 
out what the complete picture was and 
what all the problem was on the ques- 
tion of legislation of this type which was 
to be passed by our committee. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Ido want to say 
that there are about 40 of these so-called 
enemy property bills. There have been 
at times great pressures to pass out vari- 
ous and sundry ones of them. That very 
thing occurred after World War I and 
there were many good people left hold- 
ing the sack. There are bills in this 
Congress today that have for their pur- 
pose satisfying claims, some of which 
are worthy, that arose out of World War 
I. One of the purposes of our commit- 
tee has had been to try to deal carefully 
with this over-all problem so that all peo- 
ple who have just and fair claims will get 
a square deal. I venture to say this, that 
if we had been careless and passed out 
a lot of bills, say 3 or 4 years ago, that 
became law, there would not be in this 
fund today enough money to take care 
of the people that will benefit under the 
legislation which we today pass here. 

Mr. O’HARA. I want to say in fur- 
therance of the gentleman’s remarks 
that if we had passed some of the legis- 
lation it might have been for persons 
other than citizens of the United States 
whom at least now we are giving further 
consideration as our citizens. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I believe that my col- 
league is familiar with the days when 
we saw our own tank company from 
Minnesota come back in a deplorable 
condition after taking that death march. 
We had a whole battalion of tanks cap- 
tured at Bataan. 


I further want to say that the ' 
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Mr. O’HARA. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is right? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Of the $262,000,000 
available or will be available, what 
amount represents claims .by individ- 
uals? What do they amount to? 

Mr. O’HARA. I cannot advise the 
oenemae what all the claims amount 


Mr. GROSS. On the part of the in- 
dividuals, I mean. 

Mr. O’HARA. But still they would not 
equal that amount. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is sat- 
isfied with the language here for the pro- 
tection of individual rights, is he? 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes. The legislation 
was passed with the unanimous approval 
of our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. GROSS. That the individuals 
will be recognized before claims on prop- 
erty? 

Mr. O’HARA. That is correct. That 
is specifically provided for in the bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Dempsey], now part of the 
amendment under consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. It says here the Com- 
missioner shall expedite the payments 
under this section to those who have lost 
any properties, that is, shall expedite the 
payments under this section without re- 
ducing the payment of claims of Ameri- 
can civilian internees and prisoners of 
war. I want to be sure they are pro- 
tected. 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas to answer that inquiry. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. My colleague 
from Minnesota has a correct under- 
standing of the provisions of the two 
bills. There is no question but that 
former prisoners of war actually have 
first call. The gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY] was as respon- 
sible as any Member of this body in see- 
ing to it that that is the case. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. May I ask my colleague 
from Minnesota or the gentleman from 
Texas whether the advice of the Depart- 
ment of State appearing on page 6 of the 
committee report has been followed? 
The Assistant Secretary, Mr. McCall, 
writes that the War Claims Commission 
under direction of the President is pre- 
paring a report considering all the vari- 
ous claims and plans to submit a com- 
prehensive proposal to the Congress 
dealing with the subject of war claims. 
He advocates that we not act on a piece- 
meal basis but defer consideration until 
the Department has had an opportunity 
to consider and prepare a comprehensive 
measure. Does the gentleman consider 
this to be the comprehensive measure 
the Secretary of State approves? 

Mr. O’HARA. Will the gentleman 
permit me to let the gentleman from 
Texas answer that question? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
asks @ very pertinent question. In this 
instance the committee simply did not 
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follow the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of State but followed the judg- 
ment of the members of the committee. 
The study to which the Secretary of 
State referred in his letter is being made, 
The War Claims Commission has been 
making such a study for 2 or 3 years. 
In the meantime, however, many of 
these boys have died, and many of them 
are in very bad physical condition. It 
was felt by this committee that if we 
are going to do anything for them, 
we have waited long enough. 

With further reference to the study, 
when it is completed it may involve 
claims that approximate a billion dol- 
lars, all kinds of claims. That was one 
of the provisions of the legislation I 
referred to a moment ago which we 
passed in 1948, that an over-all study 
should be made of ail kinds of claims 
arising out of World War II. Unques- 
tionably, when that study finally is made 
it will make recommendations with ref- 
erence to various and sundry claims, that 
may involve as much as a billion dollars, 
There will not be nearly enough money 
in the fund to take care of all of those 
claims, so it is going to be the respon- 
sibility of this Congress to try to take 
what money is left in the fund after the 
payments covered in these two bills are 
made and use it so that every claimant 
will get what might be termed not exact 
justice but equal justice based on what 
there is to do with. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true, then, that 
these bills under consideration today are 
in violation of the President’s program, 
according to the letters contained in the 
report, from the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of State? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is right, 
Probably the gentleman is correct when 
he says they are in violation of what 
the State Department had in mind and 
perhaps what the Justice Department 
had in mind. Congress should do what 
is right regardless in my opinion, Since 
the gentleman has mentioned it, the 
State Department seemed pretty inter- 
ested in this. I have put three com- 
munications in the Recorp in the last 
week with reference to methods by which 
old bonds that arose out of the Charles 
G. Dawes plan and some that arose out 
of the Owen D. Young plan may be re- 
deemed. I hope the State Department 
will show us they are interested in the 
former POW’s. 

I include the communications I refer 
to: 

UNCLEAR PICTURE ON OLD DeBTS or FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY 

BECKWoRTH, of Texas, in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Tuesday, February 5, 1952) 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letters: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, March 17, 1952. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BecKworTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BecKkworTH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 8, 1952, 
with further reference to the German debte 
settlement program which was discussed in 
my letter to you of March 7, 1952. You re- 
quest additional information regarding the 
nature and the holders of German prewar 
debts. 


wrrenrtryr__9n9 
« = 


As indicated in my previous letter it has 
not been possible to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy the amount.of prewar debts 
of the German Federal Republic and its na- 
tionals. This is due primarily to the lack 
of adequate information in the creditor 
countries. Available statistics cover the en- 
tire area of Germany with no breakdown for 
the Federal Republic. In addition, a sub- 
stantial volume of bonds which were re- 
patriated by the Germans prior to the war 
were held in Berlin and disappeared upon 
the occupation of that city by the Russians. 
The best estimates of the debts available at 
this time are contained in the report of a 
survey made by the Central Bank of Ger- 
many in July 1950. This report, while not 
complete, places the total prewar debt at 
approximately $1,600,000,000 principal with 
accrued interest of about $1,000,000,000. A 
summary of all debts reported in all curren- 
cies is as follows: 


Outstanding bonds 
{In millions of dollars] 





Principal 

German Government (including Dawes 
and Young bends)... cssssdqasce - 804 
State and municipalities_.......... i 75 
CNG ial iain ot ndncstnettlaiincninnain 202 
Reichsmark bonds held abroad_...... 19 
Standatill Mein... necccenstcsaccssas 105 

Commercial;-. trade, mortgages, and 
Ric ilcinnccsinnnn 381 
| 1, 586 


As stated in my letter of March 7, 1952, 
the above-mentioned report indicates that 
the debts are held in the following countries 
in the percentages indicated: 


Country: Percentage 
TOR BNR R ii vicencccnticwmneenae 40 
United Kingdom. .....<.<ccosecccce 18 
ee 15 
PRONG  6nccndditiennaminannas o a 
TORR ARIOIED ciccitnnocccescndan 8 
OG icctincnnetamadencnteenncs 3 
Other (about 24 countries) ..... a 

a 100 


Of the total debts outstanding, $655,000,- 
000 principal are held in the United States 
or are expressed in dollars, which fall into the 
following categories: 


Category: Million dollars 
Bonds (German Government, state, 
municipalities, and corporate)... 551 
SEAR GAR onc ceezeccccamagne 27 
Commercial, trade, mortgages, and 
Miacellancous ..nccnccaccaccccee= 
"FRI siscciscciitedscnatintiigasaithinbescaghapiiaaiaiina 655 


You will see from the above that the great 
bulk of the prewar debts of Germany that 
are held in the United States are bonds. 
These consist principally of Dawes and 
Young bonds issued by the German Govern- 
ment; bonds issued by German states and 
municipalities and bonds issued by private 
German corporations. All of these bonds 
were floated in this country during the late 
twenties and early thirties and we under- 
stand they were widely distributed. At the 
time the bonds were issued Germany enjoyed 
@ very good credit rating and due to the 
comparatively high interest rates the bonds 
were considered a prime investment. With 
the outbreak of World War II trading in the 
bonds on the exchanges was suspended by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and such trading has not yet been resumed. 
Therefore, sales of the bonds since 1941 has 
been on a very small scale. 

An effective census of the holders of Gere 
man bonds has never been held in this coun- 
try. We were not in a position, therefore, to 
give you the names of the holders of the 
bonds. It is the opinion of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Foreign Bond- 


holders Protective Council, however, that 
the bonds are still widely held by investors 
throughout the country. Except for the 
Standstill Creditors, we are also not in a 
position to give you the names of the holders 
of other types of prewar debts. It is our 
understanding, however, that these debts 
are widely held by individuals and by busi- 
ness enterprises which engaged in trade with 
Germany or which had affiliated or subsidi- 
ary companies in Germany. The so-called 
standstill creditors, holding claims aggregat- 
ing $27,000,000, are about 12 banks in the 
United States which financed trade with 
Germany during the twenties. When Ger- 
many defaulted on its external payments, 
these banks held large credits on which 
there was a balance due as indicated at the 
beginning of World War II. 

We are also unable to give you the names 
of the holders of prewar debts in the other 
creditor countries. According to the German 
Central Bank survey most all of the coun- 
tries hold bonds of all types but the bulk 
of their holdings are in commercial, trade, 
standstill, and miscellaneous categories. 

You may find helpful the enclosed memo- 
randum prepared by the Tripartite Commis- 
sion on German Debts, on which Ambassa- 
dor Warren Lee Pierson is the United States 
representative. Table A, B, C, and D of 
appendix 2 contain an analysis of the prewar 
debts based upon the German Central Bank 
census. 

I regret that it has not been possible to 
give you more specific information on the 
holders of German prewar debts. If there is 
any further information you desire please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

The enclosure with your letter is being 
returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatu, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 7, 1952. 
The Honorable LinpLEY BeckworTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of February 25, 
1952, enclosing a newspaper clipping con- 
cerning Senator GILLETTE’s letter to the State 
Department on the German debt settlement 
and requesting details of the settlement. 

Determination of the terms of settlement 
of the United States claim against the Fed- 
eral Republic on account of postwar eco- 
nomic assistance presents a problem which 
must be considered in the light of the over- 
all foreign policy of the United States as well 
as the economic situation of the Federal 
Republic and the special circumstances which 
exist in respect of the Federal Republic. 
Upon the surrender of Germany and its 
occupation following World War II, the Ger- 
man economy was found to be in a state of 
complete collapse. The people were on the 
point of starvation and it was necessary for 
the Allies, principally the United States, to 
make available large quantities of food and 
other civilian supplies to prevent disease and 
unrest and thereby protect the security of 
our troops. In later years aid to the Federal 
Republic was extended under the provisions 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, and such aid also consisted largely 
of civilian supplies. To a great extent all 
of the aid has been of a type which was 
immediately consumed by the civilian popu- 
lation. In general, it did not increase the 
capital of the country and it cannot there- 
fore be looked upon as an investment from 
which repayment can ultimately be effected. 
On the other hand, the aid extended by the 
United States was largely responsible for 
the progress which has been made in the 
revival of the German economy and the Fed- 
eral Republic would be in no position today 
to consider the readjustment of its external 
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debts had such aid not been extended. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the 
Federal Republic is not yet on a completely 
self-sustaining basis and, although further 
economic recovery is expected, its capacity 
to service external debts will be limited for 
many years to come, particularly in view of 
the many internal financial problems with 
which the Federal Republic is faced and the 
contribution it is expected to make as a 
member of the European defense community, 
including the support of Allied troops sta- 
tioned in the Federal Republic. 

Aside from the claims of the Governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France for postwar economic assist- 
ance, which the Federal Republic acknowl- 
edges have a priority over all other external 
debts of Germany or German nationals, the 
Federal Republic is faced with large prewar 
obligations which have long been in default. 
If the Federal Republic is to normalize its 
trade and commercial relations and take its 
proper place among the free nations of the 
world, it is essential that these prewar debts 
be refunded and placed on a current basis 
within the Federal Republic’s capacity to 
pay. It has not been possible to determine 
definitely the amount of those debts which 
are presently outstanding. A recent survey 
by the Central Bank of Germany places the 
debts at approximately $1,600,000,000 with 
accrued interest of $1,000,000,000. It is 
known, however, that this survey does not 
inciude certain types of obligations in sub- 
stantial amounts with which it will be nec- 
essary to deal in the settlement program. 
According to the survey, approximately 40 
percent of the debts are held in the United 
States or are expressed in dollars. Of the 
balance, 18 percent is held in the United 
Kingdom; 15 percent is held in Switzerland; 
11 percent is held in France; the residue by 
creditors in some 20 other countries. In 
taking an active part in the prewar debts 
settlement program, it is our intention to 
insure that the United States creditors re- 
ceive fair and equitable treatment in rela- 
tion to creditors located in other countries. 

In view of the magnitude of the external 
debts, it is not believed that the Federal Re- 
public has the capacity to liquidate all obli- 
gations, both prepwar and postwar, in full 
within the foreseeable future. A substan- 
tial reduction in the amount of both prewar 
and postwar obligations must be anticipated, 
therefore, if we are to leave the Federal Re- 
public with external debts which it can 
reasonably be expected to liquidate and avoid 
a repetition of the defaults which caused so 
many difficulties during the thirties. 

Since a settlement of the claims of pre- 
war creditors is necessary in Order to restore 
normal commercial and trade relations be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the free 
world, it was felt that the three Governments 
should be prepared to modify the priority of 
their postwar claims sufficiently to permit 
the Federal Republic to work out reasonable 
adjustments with prewar creditors and leave 
it with a total annual-payments burden on 
both categories of debts within its reason- 
able capacity to pay. The problem was fully 
considered by the executive branch, and after 
consultation wth the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems, this Government joined 
with the Governments of the United King- 
dom and France in tentatively offering to 
scale down the amounts of their claims. It 
is clearly understood, however, that the set- 
tlement of the postwar claims will be con- 
cluded only if the other German obligors 
are able to work out an equitable and rea- 
sonable settlement of their prewar obliga- 
tions on payment terms which it can reason- 
ably be expected will be met, taking into 
consideration the payments which will be 
required on the total postwar claims and 
other relevant factors. 

It should be borne in mind also that due 
to the special situation of a divided Germany 


and the absence of a peace treaty, the total 
amount of the aid extended to Germany has 
been handled as a claim subject to final set- 
tlement of the amount due, rather than be- 
ing extended on a grant basis as was done to 
a substantial extent in the case of the other 
European countries. Of the economic aid 
extended by the United States to the other 
European countries since the end of the war, 
only about 35 percent has been on a repay- 
ment basis (including substantial postwar 
loans to the United Kingdom and France) 
the remainder being on an outright grant 
basis. Aside from other considerations in- 
volved, the Federal Republic’s participation 
in Western defense makes it desirable to ac- 
cord it somewhat comparable treatment to 
that accorded the other European countries 
in respect of postwar economic assistance. 

I trust that after consideration of the fore- 
going you will agree that the proposed set- 
tlement of the United States claim against 
the Federal Republic is not for the purpose 
of benefiting the private holders of prewar 
claims against German obligors but rather 
an essential and equitable part of an over- 
all program to refinance the external obliga- 
tions of the Federal Republic so as to bring 
them within its capacity to pay. 

In accordance with your request, I am re- 
turning the clipping to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K, McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


OLD FoREIGN DEBTS 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY 
BeckwortH, of Texas, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, March 24, 1952) 


Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
19 I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
letters from the State Department about old 
foreign debts. The letters are on page A1803. 
Note the additional letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 24, 1952. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWwoRTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My. Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 20, 1952, 
in which you request the names of the 
American banks that hold standstill credits 
against Germany as referred to in my letter 
to you of March 17, 1952. You also request 
information as to when the Dawes and 
Young loan bonds were issued by the Ger- 
mans. 

According to information furnished to the 
Department by the American Committee for 
Standstill Creditors of Germany the follow- 
ing American banks hold so-called standstill 
credits: Bank of America N. T. and S. A,, 
San Francisco; Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York; City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York; French American Banking Corp., 
New York; Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
New York; Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York; National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Boston; New York Hanseatic Corp., New 
York; Philadelphia National Bank, Philadel- 
phia; J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp., New 
York; Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles; Union Properties, Inc., 
Cleveland; Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co., San Francisco. 

The Dawes loan bonds were issues by Ger- 
many in 1924. The Young loan bonds were 
issued in 1930. These loans were floated as 
a result of international conferences regard- 
ing German reparations, which conferences 
were chaired by Mr. Charles G. Dawes and 
Mr. Owen D. Young. 

As you requested, the enclosure to your 
letter is returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary. 


I am not too sure what the Secretary 
of State will do about calling on the 
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American taxpayer who already is over- 
taxed, at least indirectly, to help redeem 
some of those bonds. What we are try- 
ing to do with this legislation today is 
to put the rights of American citizens 
that are exceedingly meritorious ahead 
of some less meritorious rights. We are 
doing this irrespective of the position of 
the State Department and I feel we are 
doing right. 

Mr. JUDD. I agree thoroughly with 
what the gentleman said about taking 
care now of these prisoners, but I have 
doubts as to whether it is justifiable for 
us now in this blanket way, to provide for 
the restoration and reconstruction and 
even building of new hospitals and 
schools and orphanages, is justified in 
view of a great many other claims which 
have not been considered at all. I say 
that as a member of an organization, my 
Owi1 church denomination, which has an 
immediate interest in receiving funds for 
complete restoration of its damaged hos- 
pitals, schools, and orphanages. I must 
say I wonder whether we are not putting 
too much of this money into that basket 
without adequate consideration of all the 
other claims. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. In the first place, 
it does not nearly take care of all of the 
meritorious claims. We are simply try- 
ing in these two bills to take care of what 
we consider to be certainly as meritorious 
if not the most meritorious, claims 
that we know of right now, particularly 
with reference to our prisoners of war. 
In fact, we are not doing nearly enough 
for them. I have had a bill in Congress 
for several years which would have paid 
them $10 a day. I have had a bill in 
for at least 5 years which would have 
paid them $10 a day instead of the $2.50 
I emphasize. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not true that 
the War Claims Commission has the 
names and amounts due to each boy who 
is entitled to payment under this legis- 
lation? Is it not also true that it does 
not take up all the money that we have 
here in alien funds, and that if we want 
to first pay those who are most entitled 
to it, this is the way to do it? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
is right. The Congress passed a bill a 
few years ago which paid to the people 
of Switzerland whose property was de- 
stroyed by falling airplanes—perhaps 
airplanes that had been damaged as a 
result of fighting to protect democracy 
over there in Europe—as I say, the Con- 
gress passed a bill to pay to the people 
of Switzerland $16,000,000 out of our 
own Treasury. If that was done, we sub- 
mit as a committee that these claims 
are certainly as meritorious as the claims 
of the Swiss. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it clear under this 
combination bill that American prison- 
ers of war will come ahead of any Philip- 
pine claims? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I do not know 
that this is the case because we mean 
to pay both. There is enough money 
here to do it. We mean to pay both just 
as when we paid the dollar a day, we 
paid both. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
as much time as he may desire to the 
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gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commend the bill (S. 1415) to 
the favorable consideration of the mem- 
bership of the House. The subject mat- 
ter of this bill has had, as already stated 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BeckwortTH], the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. McCor- 
mack], and the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Haral, the care- 
ful consideration of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
which I have the honor to hold member- 
ship, and that committee has reported 
to the House the necessary legislation 
to effectuate the objective sought. 

The favorable action by our committee 
was based upon a most careful con- 
sideration after lengthy hearings had 
been held. In fact, several years have 
intervened since legislation was first in- 
troduced dealing with the subject mat- 
ter. The intervening time utilized by 
committee in its consideration of the 
legislation was not due to any doubt 
as to the equities of the cases presented 
to us, but, to make certain that all types 
and classes, having justifiable claims, 
were brought within the scope of the 
legislation, and to the end that no in- 
justices would exist either as to classes 
included, or priorities among those who 
had a right to expect to be recompensed., 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
authorize the War Claims Commission 
to pay religious organizations of all 
faiths, or the personnel thereof, func- 
tioning in the Philippines and affiliated 
with religious organizations in the United 
States, compensation for the loss and 
damage, sustained as a consequence of 
World War II, to their schools, colleges, 
universities, scientific observatories, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, orphanages, and 
other property and facilities connected 
with their educational, medical, or wel- 
fare work. 

The institutions which will be bene- 
fited by this bill are affiliated with in- 
stitutions in the United States, which in- 
sures that the work carried on by them 
will demonstrate to the people of the 
Philippines our American principles in 
action. These demonstrations should 
prove invaluable in the world-wide strug- 
gle against communism, which is carried 
on in the Philippine Republic as well as 
elsewhere in the world. 

It is proposed by this legislation to pay 
to religious organizations of all faiths a 
reasonable amount of money through 
which they may begin again to rebuild 
the splendid institutions in the Philip- 
pines which did so much to inculcate into 
the people of those islands the intense 
loyalty to our form of government which 
stood us so well in the late war and which 
will continue to provide an almost im- 
pregnable bulwark against the march of 
Communist aggression in the Pacific. 

It is the traditional policy of the Amer- 
ican Government to foster and protect 
the activities of the missionaries who 
bring the principles and techniques of 
the Christian and democratic way of life 
to the Orient. ‘The missionaries are 
teachers, nurses, scientists who are espe- 
cially trained to work in foreign lands 
and most of whom will devote their 


entire lives to this work without com- 
pensation. It is my opinion that this 
work must continue to fight effectively 
against the ideologies of communism in 
the Orient, and particularly the Phil- 
ippines. 

I trust the House will give this worthy 
legislation its support. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. DrevEREvx]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge the passage of this bill. It so hap- 
pens that I had personal experience with 
some of the men who went through this, 
but I do not urge it for that reason in 
particular. It is a question of whether 
we, as a Nation, should have supported 
payment of prisoners of war who worked 
for us and then not support payment 
due to our own prisoners who were work- 
ing for aliens. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
strongly in favor of this bill. When the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Dempsey] asked me to sign the petition 
I checked into the matter very thor- 
oughly. I wish to commend this com- 
mittee, and especially the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Dempsey], for 
calling up this legislation. My only re- 
gret is that the matter has been de- 
layed this long, because certainly this 
money should be applied in the manner 
in which this bill does set out. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JoHNSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support the measure now under con- 
sideration as it has been amended by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

To provide for the payment to our 
veterans that were unfortunate to be 
taken prisoner is merely mild justice. 
Under the rules of international law they 
are entitled to be paid a small amount. 
We have paid for the prisoners that we 
took: For six long years the American 
veterans have been unpaid, so this law 
provides for their payment for work 
done as. prisoners the meager amount 
provided by the rules laid down by the 
countries of the world in the Geneva 
Convention. These men fought and suf- 
fered for us. They really fought for 
freedom and some of them died for free- 
dom and others are still bearing the scars 
of the conflict that protected our country 
and the free world. It is unfortunate 
that they had to wait so long for this 
mild recompense. 

Also, in this bill is a provision for the 
restoration of buildings and property of 
those engaged in religious work in for- 
eign countries, where such property was 
destroyed or damaged. I think it is wise 
and humane to restore this property so 


our religious ambassadors may resume 
the work that was so rudely interrupted 
by the brutal war. 

Some mention has been made of other 
claims that may be due and the appre- 
hension that some unjust claims may be 
paid. Suffice it to say that the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
has had thatin mind. They have indi- 
cated what they, after exhaustive study 
and hearings, consider priority claims 
and that is what we are voting on today. 
I think we can discern later if any unjust 
claims are made, and take the appropri- 
ate action on them. What we have be- 
fore us today is just and fair and I want 
to be recorded as favoring it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill S. 1415 as amended? 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is 
not a quorum present. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 325, not voting 107, as fol- 
lows: 

[Roll No. 41] 


YEAS—325 

Aandahl Byrnes Ford 
Abernethy Camp Forrester 
Adair Canfield Frazier 
Addonizio Cannon FPugate 
Allen, Calif. Carnahan Pulton 
Allen, Il. Carrigg Furcolo 
Allen, La. Case Garmatz 
Andersen, Celler Gathings 

H. Carl Chatham Gavin 
Anderson, Calif.Chelf George 
Andresen, Chenoweth Golden 

August H. Church Goodwin 
Andrews Clevenger Gordon 
Angell Cole, Kans, Gore 
Arends Cole, N. ¥. Graham 
Armstrong Colmer Granahan 
Aspinall Cooley Grant 
Bakewell Cooper Green 
Barden Corbett Greenwood 
Baring Cotton Gregory 
Bates, Ky. Cox Gross 
Bates, Mass. Crawford Hagen 
Beall Crosser Hale 
Beamer Crumpacker Hall, 
Beckworth Cunningham Edwin Arthur 
Belcher Curtis, Mo. Halleck 
Bender Curtis, Nebr. Hand 
Bennett, Fla. Dague Harden 
Bennett, Mich. Davis, Ga. Harris 
Bentsen Davis, Tenn. Harrison, Va 
Berry Davis, Wis. Hart 
Betts DeGraffenried Harvey 
Bishop Dempsey Havenner 
Blackney Denny Hays, Ark. 
Blatnik Denton Hays, Ohio 
Boggs, Del. Devereux Herter 
Boggs, La. D'Ewart Heselton 
Bolling Dolliver Hess 
Bolton Dondero Hill 
Bonner Donohue Hillings 
Bosone Dorn Hoeven 
Bow Doughton Hoffman, Mich. 
Bramblett Durham Holmes 
Bray Eaton Hope 
Brehm Eberharter Horan 
Brooks Ellsworth Howell 
Brown, Ga. Elston Hunter 
Bryson Engle Ikard 
Budge Evins Irving 
Burdick Fallon Jackson, Calif. 
Burleson Feighan Jackson, Wash. 
Burnside Fenton James 
Burton Fernandez Javits 
Busbey Fisher Jenison 
Bush Fogarty Jenkins 
Butler Forand Jensen 
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Johnson Moulder Sheehan 
Jonas Mumma Sheppard 
Jones, Murphy Short 
Woodrow W. Murray, Tenn, Sieminski 
Judd Nicholson Sikes 
Karsten, Mo. Norblad Simpson, Ill, 
Kean Norrell Simpson, Pa. 
Kearney O'Hara Sittler 
Kearns O'Neill Smith, Kans, 
Keating Ostertag Smith, Miss, 
Kee O’Toole Smith, Va. 
Keogh Passman Smith, Wis, 
Kersten, Wis, Patten Spence 
Kilday Perkins Springer 
King, Calif. Philbin Steed 
Kirwan Phillips Stigler 
Kluczynski Pickett Taber 
Lane Poage Tackett 
Lanham Polk Talle 
Lantaff Potter Teague 
LeCompte Preston Thomas 
Lesinski Price Thompson, 
Lind Priest Mich. 
Lovre Prouty Thompson, Tex, 
Lucas Rabaut Thornberry 
Lyle Radwan Tollefson 
McCarthy Ramsay Trimble 
McCormack Rankin Vail 
McDonough Redden Van Pelt 
McGrath Reece, Tenn, Van Zandt 
McGregor Reed, N. Y. Vinson 
McGuire Rees, Kans. Vorys 
McMillan Regan Walter 
McMullen Ribicoff Watts 
McVey Richards Werdel 
Machrowicz Riehlman Wharton 
Mack, Ill. Riley ‘Wheeler 
Mack, Wash, Rodino Whitten 
Madden Rogers, Colo, Wickersham 
Magee Rogers, Fla. Wier 
Mahon Rogers, Tex. Wigglesworth 
Mansfield Rooney Williams, Miss. 
Marshall Ross Williams, N. Y. 
Martin, Iowa Sabath Willis 
Mason Sadlak Wilson, Ind. 
Meader Sasscer Wilson, Tex. 
Merrow Saylor Winstead 
Miller, Md. Schenck Withrow 
Miller, Nebr. Schwabe Wolcott 
Miller, N. Y. Scrivner Wolverton 
Mills Scudder Wood, Idaho 
Mitchell Secrest Woodruff 
Morano Seely-Brown Yorty 
Morris Shafer Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—107 
Abbitt Hardy Murray, Wis. 
Albert Harrison, Nebr. Nelson 
Anfuso Harrison, Wyo. O’Brien, Ill. 
Auchincloss Hébert O’Brien, Mich. 
Ayres Hedrick O’Konski 
Bailey Heffernan Osmers 
Baker Heller Patman 
Barrett Herlong Patterson 
Battle Hinshaw Poulson 
Boykin Hoffman, Tl, Powell 
Brown, Ohio Holifield Rains 
Brownson Hull Reams 
Buchanan Jarman Reed, Ill. 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Rhodes 
Buffett Jones, Mo. Rivers 
Carlyle Jones, Roberts 
Chiperfield Hamilton C. Robeson 
Chudoff Kelley, Pa. Rogers, Mass. 
Clemente Kelly, N. Y. Roosevelt 
Combs Kennedy St. George 
Coudert Kerr Scott, Hardie 
Dawson Kilburn Scott, 
Deane King, Pa. Hugh D., Jr. 
Delaney Klein Shelley 
Dingell Larcade Staggers 
Dollinger Latham Stanley 
Donovan McConnell Stockman 
Doyle McCulloch Sutton 
Elliott McIntire Taylor 
Fine McKinnon Velde 
Flood Martin, Mass. Vursell 
Gamble Miller, Calif. Weichel 
Gary Morgan Welch 
Granger Morrison Widnall 
Gwinn Morton Wood, Ga. 
Hall, Multer Yates 
Leonard W. Murdock 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Martin of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Rhodes. 


Mr. Brown of Ohio with Mr. Chudoff, 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Multer. 

Mr. Auchincloss with Mr. Granger, 

Mr. Kilburn with Mr. Murdock. 

Mr, Widnall with Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois with Mr. Miller of Call« 
fornia. 

Mr. Poulson with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Gwinn with Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Latham with Mrs. Buchanan, 

Mr. Velde with Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Harrison of Nebraska with Mr. Dawson, 

Mr. Leonard W. Hall with Mr. McKinnon. 

Mr. Hinshaw with Mr. Dollinger. 

Mr. Coudert with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. Brownson with Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Pat- 
man, 

Mr. King of Pennsylvania with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Ayers with Mr. Staggers. 

Mr. Baker with Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Hedrick. 

Mrs. St. George with Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Heller. 

Mr. McConnell with Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. McCulloch with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Gamble with Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Osmers with Mrs. Kelly of New York. 

Mr. Buffett with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. O’Konski with Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. Stockman with Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Vursell with Mr. O’Brien of Michigan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend sections 6 and 7 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

On motion of Mr. BEckwort3H, the bills 
H. R. 5385, H. R. 3719, and the resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 587, were laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
UNDER SECTION 2 OF PUBLIC LAW 
584—-MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 410) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 2 
of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, as required by that law. 

Harry S, TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE HovsE, March 31, 1952. 


(Enclosure: Report from the Secretary 
of State concerning Public Law 584.). 





March 31 


AMENDING FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS 
ACT, 1926 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules, and pass the bill 
(H. R. 6661) to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Act, 1926. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, as 
amended (22 U.S. C., sec. 293), is amended 
by redesignating the last subsection thereof 
as subsection (d) and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) Section 1 (e) of the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 (53 Stat. 1432) is 
incorporated herein by reference and applies 
to the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, 
as amended.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of such act, as amended 
(22 U. S. C., sec. 295), is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” after “Src. 4.”; by striking out the 
last sentence thereof; and by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated, in addi- 
tion to amounts previously authorized, an 
amount not to exceed $90,000,000, which shall 
be available exclusively for payments rep- 
resenting the value, in whole or in part, of 
property or credits in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of July 25, 1946 (60 
Stat. 663). Sums appropriated pursuant to 
this authorization shall remain available 
until expended.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of such act, as amended 
(22 U. S. C., sec. 296), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. For the purposes of this act the 
Secretary of State is authorized to supervise, 
preserve, maintain, operate, and, when 
deemed necessary, to insure the Foreign 
Service properties in foreign countries and 
the other properties acquired in accordance 
with the provisions of this act; to rent and 
insure objects of art; to collect information 
and formulate plans; and, without regard 
to civil service and classification laws, to 
obtain architectural and other expert tech- 
nical services as may be necessary and pay 
therefor the scale of professional fees as 
established by local authority, law or custom, 
and to make expenditures without regard to 
that part of 52 Statutes 441 (22 U. S. C. 
295a) requiring purchase of articles manu- 
factured in the United States.” 

Sec. 4. Section 6 of such act, as amended 
(22 U. S. C., sec. 297), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. The authority granted to acquire 
sites and buildings by purchase or otherwise 
shall include authority to acquire leaseholds 
of not less than 10 years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not imagine there 
will be any opposition to the bill, as there 
was no opposition in the committee. 
This is a bill amending the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Act of 1926, and will make 
use of blocked funds which we have 
scattered throughout’the world. At the 
end of the war through settlement agree- 
ments made under lend lease and follow- 
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ing the sale of war assets and other prop- 
erties through the War Assets Corpora- 
tion and through various reparations 
settlements, we found ourselves as of 
June 30 of this year with a sum of $900,- 
000,000 in credits in various countries, 
which I want to stress again, cannot be 
converted into dollars. These settle- 
ments were made on the basis of an 
agreement that these credits would be 
spent in the countries concerned. No 
dollars can be taken out. Under this 
bill, for which we are asking an appro- 
priation of $90,000,000 to be taken out 
of these blocked credits, we will be able 
to finish the building program which was 
really started in 1926, when $10,000,000 
was appropriated for that purpose. 
During the war, nothing was appropri- 
ated, and in 1946, the Congress appro- 
priated $110,000,000 of foreign credit and 
$15,000,000 in American dollars to sup- 
plement the program. This bill does 
not request any American dollars. We 
have these credits. Of course, if any of 
us as private individuals had money in a 
foreign country that we could not take 
out, I think we would try to turn it into 
real property. On account of inflation, 
changes in government and so forth, as 
time goes on it has been our historical 
experience that we have not been able to 
bring the greatest value to the taxpayers 
of the United States out of money we 
have had in foreign countries. 

There are one or two things I ‘would 
like to call to your attention. In many 
of our foreign capitals our Government 
offices and personnel are scattered all 
over the place in various buildings. In 
Switzerland we have six different build- 
ings. In Iran we have three buildings. 
In Stockholm four buildings, and so on. 
To effect the maximum recovery of these 
credits, where such recovery can be fully 
justified within the terms of these re- 
quirements I think to buy real property 
and have that property owned by the 
Government of the United States, tax 
free, and for security reasons and for 
money reasons and for every other rea- 
son I wish we could use more of these 
credits than this bill asks for. In other 
words I wish we could buy properties in 
those countries and use this money, be- 
cause I certainly doubt if any great part 
of it will ever be recovered. 

We have a complete agreement on this. 
There are many parts of the world where 
we do not own property. Along the Mex- 
ican border we have six consulates that 
dc not have proper facilities. We are 
not asking for any collars in this bill. 
We have saved $5,000,000 in rent since 
the $110,000,000 was appropriated. Of 
course, most of the buildings are just now 
being finished. We have just finished a 
fine new building in Turkey, and one is 
about completed in Cuba. This is a 
definite saving to the American taxpay- 
ers in running expenses, in the expenses 
of carrying on operations aside from 
rent. Certainly, in my opinion, on ac- 
count of the question of security, and 
every other saving there cannot be any 
question what we would do as individuals 
and as members of the board of directors 
of the people of the United States. Here 
is a bill that actually brings money to 
the people of the United States. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
this take in counterpart funds? 

Mr. CHATHAM. $50,000,000 counter- 
part funds were put into this fund last 
year, which are not to be taken out of 
the country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Why 
not use the rest of the counterpart funds 
to acquire buildings? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Our program is $90,- 
000,000. I wish we could turn that into 
real property. I am sure if it was the 
gentleman’s own money and he had bloc 
credits in any foreign country he would 
turn them into real property. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
would like to turn it into real property 
down in North Carolina. 

Mr. CHATHAM. And any time you 
do that you will make money. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman states that this will not re- 
quire any funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No, sir; except 
bookkeeping transactions. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. So we 
will not have to appropriate any money 
for it at all? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Except in a book- 
keeping transaction. It is set up so that 
we appropriate to the State Department. 
The Treasury gives the State Depart- 
ment the check and they give it right 
back and they give them this amount 
of foreign credit. There is no way of 
getting around that: bookkeeping. There 
is no money taken from the United States 
Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many additional 
Federal employees will it require to 
carry on this job? 

Mr. CHATHAM. According to the 
testimony before the committee it will 
cut down the Federal employees from 
5 to 7 percent. We have six buildings 
in Berne; they will be consolidated into 
one building. The janitors and messen- 
gers and things like that. We have three 
buildings in Tehran; four in Stockholm. 
They will all be consolidated into one 
building. I would guess that it would 
take 7 percent less employees. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many additional 
Federal employees will it take in the 
United States and over there to carry 
on this building program that you an- 
ticipate? 

Mr. CHATHAM. My answer is none. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are you sure thatisa 
fact? 

Mr. CHATHAM. According to the 
testimony we have received, according to 
the best of my knowledge, and I have 

‘been working on this for over a year. 

Mr. JENSEN. This will be the first 
time that we have had any Federal 
money spent, regardless of how much 
it was, when there were no additional 
employees required. Certainly there are 


going to be some additional employees 
required to do this job. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I think not, sir, be- 
cause the architects and people like that 
are employed in the country of origin, 
because the money we have there to pay 
them is blocked funds, their own cur- 
rency. 

The former Ambassador to France, 
since his return to this country has sug- 
gested that possibly we invite a group 
of architects in this country to go over 
there free to look over these plans as 
they come in, thinking we would prob- 
ably get better buildings, but that would 
be a voluntary commission. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman means 
they are going over there for nothing? 

Mr. CHATHAM. If we get them. 

Mr. JENSEN. And do the job free? 

Mr. CHATHAM. They would look at 
the plans as they come in from these 
countries. 

I anticipate no additional employees, 
but a cutting of Federal employment be- 
cause of these consolidations. 

Mr. JENSEN. I venture the assertion 
that the gentleman will be badly dis- 
illusioned if he thinks we are going to do 
this big building job without increasing 
Federal employment by a thousand or 
two thousand extra people. 

Mr. CHATHAM. We are merely 
carrying forward a program of $110,000,- 
000 which was started back in 1946 and 
of which we have spent $108,000,000 to 
date. There has not been a single em- 
Ployee added. 

Mr. JENSEN. One other thing that 
must be taken into account: We are 
building all these fine new buildings. We 
are going to need a lot of people to take 
care of them, janitors, plumbers, main- 
tenance men, and so forth. How much 
is that going to cost? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I would say that if 
we can consolidate six into one as will 
be the case in Berne, it will be good busi- 
ness. That answer will apply all down 
the line. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Was any thought 
given to the utilization of these foreign 
credits to assist countries receiving mili- 
tary aid under the mutual-assistance 
program, help them balance their budg- 
ets thereby relieving the American tax- 
payer, and enabling us to cut down on 
the foreign-aid program about a $1,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. CHATHAM. That did not come 
before our committee. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Why is it that in- 
stead of taking these credits to build resi- 
dences and other fine buildings we could 
not use them in the mutual-assistance 
program and save $90,000,000 for the 
American taxpayer? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I cannot answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself eight additional minutes. 

Mr. LANT Did the committee 
give any consideration to that? 

Mr. CHATHAM. It was not brought 
up at all. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that 
most of these counterpart funds are in 
large part being used for military and 
other expenditures at the present time? 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is quite true. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And if these coun- 
terpart funds, this foreign currency were 
being used for other purposes, very likely 
we would have to dig into the United 
States Treasury for this building pro- 
gram, 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is exactly as I 
uncerstand it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr.COLMER. Iwish to commend the 
gentleman and his committee for this 
splendid piece of legislation. As I under- 
stand the situation we have these funds 
over there; we are in need of these facili- 
ties, many of which are now being 
rented, and this offers an opportunity 
for us to get some benefit of those funds; 
it costs the Government nothing. I 
think the gentleman is to be commended. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
would like to have the gentleman answer 
this specific question—whether or not 
from these counterpart funds the British 
Government alone has used $1,600,000,- 
000 to pay on their national debt? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Ihave no knowledge 
of that because I have been working on 
this bill. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It should be pointed 
out that we have a recurring annual ex- 
pense of approximately $5,153,000 that 
would eventually be saved by this bill. 
At present the United States has to pay 
for office rent and for services all over 
the world. By using these blocked funds 
to carry out this building program, we 
will save this annual recurring expense 
in excess of $5,000,000. 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is it not a fact that 
under present calculations on June 30 
next there will be almost $1,000,000,000 
in bloc currency throughout the coun- 
tries with which we have had transac- 
tions, such as lend-lease, ECA, and so 
forth? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Nine hundred and 
nine million dollars. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is it not also true 
that inflationary processes are going on 
in many of those countries and if we do 
not convert this bloc currency into 
property of the United States, we may 
realize very little out of it? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I think we are los- 
ing money every day. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 
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Mr. BROOKS. I would like to know 
what is meant by “bloc currency’’? 

Mr. CHATHAM. In the settlement of 
lend-lease with our various countries, 
our allies, in the sale of materials that 
were left in these countries by the War 
Assets Administration and in some rep- 
aration settlements, we received credits 
of nearly $1,000,000,000 in these coun- 
tries. 

Mr. BROOKS. Is that our money? 

Mr. CHATHAM. It is our money to 
be used in those countries and not to be 
converted into dollars. That was the 
agreement made by the various agen- 
cies at the end of the war. 

Mr. BROOKS. And cannot be used 
in any country other than where local- 
ized? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes. It cannot be 
used for buying something and bring- 
ing it out. It has to be spent in the 
country. 


Mr. BROOKS. The _ question of 


whether it could have been used for the 
mutual assistance program did not arise 
in the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No. The gentle- 
man has been around the world and he 
has seen the miserable conditions that 
the American Government has fur- 
nished. Now we are getting permanent 
buildings and getting the rent off our 
backs and doing this without cost to 
ourselves, and because of the inflation- 
ary pressure I think it is good sound 
business. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. We are supposed to be 
building buildings or buying buildings? 

Mr. CHATHAM. We buy property 
and build buildings. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens to the 
tax revenue in those countries where we 
buy the buildings? 

Mr. CHATHAM. There are no taxes, 

Mr. GROSS. I thought we were sup- 
posed to be aiding foreign governments? 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is quite true, 
but historically diplomatic buildings are 
not taxed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What will happen 
to the money if we do not use it? 

Mr. CHATHAM. If we do not use it, 
I think we will lose the money. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, the minority members of 
the subcommittee on this bill, are the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MERROW] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. REEcE]. They will ex- 
plain the bill. I have only taken an 
interest such as any committee mem- 
ber would in this matter. I would like 
to call attention, though, to a proposi- 
tion that is very simple here. It is 
cheaper to buy than to rent when you 
need embassy buildings in a foreign 
country. We can buy them with funds 
that cannot be used otherwise. This will 
not involve any increase in State De- 
partment employees. It will merely 
mean a difference in where they work 
and are housed. 

I am quite familiar with one point 
that is spelled out on pages 1 and 2 of 
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the report, which has to do with the 
security angle involved in owning Unit- 
ed States property for our missions in- 
stead of renting them. In Europe last 
winter I found out something about the 
security problems that arise when you 
are conducting confidential business in 
a foreign country in rented property 
which may be wired for eavesdropping. 
If you build a building, you check the 
way the walls are wired. The security 
problem in this bill is an important one. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey] who has given considerable 
study to this matter, although not a 
member of this particular committee. 
Iam sure we will all be interested to hear 
from him. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 14 weeks’ stay in Europe last sum- 
mer I made it a point to inspect prac- 
tically every United States Embassy and 
consulate we have in the 13 countries I 
visited. After that rather minute in- 
spection I wish to state that I think this 
is one of the most constructive bills that 
has ever been brought out on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, both 
from a practical standpoint and an eco- 
nomic standpoint. One that will actual- 
ly save money for the taxpayers, which 
is unusual in this day and age. 

I believe it was the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. RicHarDs], who made some re- 
marks about the differential in foreign 
currencies. I am sorry he did not ex- 
plore that particular phase further. 
When we appropriate American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, as we have been doing, for 
“example, in France, we have to spend 
those dollars at the official rate which 
is about 348 at the present time, while 
the free rate is around 480 to 500. This 
makes quite a difference in savings. 

But here is the point I want to empha- 
size in regard to this bill. We have over 
$900,000,000 as credits in these foreign 
countries. Under present circumstances 
we are not able to take a single one of 
those dollars out of that country. The 
only way that we can make use of them 
is under a building or acquisition pro- 
gram as proposed in this bill. The very 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. CHatHam], during 
debate, referred to Berne, Switzerland, 
where they have our missions in about 
six different buildings. Think of what 
the saving will be in that one city alone. 
With different departments spread out 
all over the city, it necessarily means 
chauffeurs and cars or some kind of 
communication between the various 
buildings. If we had all the departments 
in one building it would save not only 
janitors and other help, it would save in 
the transportation cost. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iam simply seeking in- 
formation, because this is rather a 
strange bill to most of us. I understand 
the gentleman to say this money could 
only be spent for buildings? 
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Mr. BUSBEY. No; I did not say that. 
I said that we could not take any of that 
money out of the countries and bring it 
here in the form of dollars. We have to 
use these credits in the country in which 
the credits are located. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to make that 
clear. This money could be donated to 
the Red Cross, I presume; could it not? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I presume it could if 
Congress authorized it and there was no 
violation of any agreement. This is only 
an authorization for about 10 percent of 
the total credits in foreign countries. 
There is over $800,000,000 of credits left 
after this authorization that can be 
spent in various ways. 

Mr. JENSEN. WhatI think the Mem- 
bers would like to know is this: Could 
this money be spent for anything in 
those countries that this Congress ap- 
proves? 

Mr. BUSBEY. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. No; but can it be? 
That is the question. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I am not qualified to 
answer that. I did not handle the set- 
ting up of the credits and have not made 
a detailed study of the agreements. But 
that is not in the bill, and I am confining 
my remarks to the bill. 

I discovered this situation in one city 
in Europe. The vice consul in charge of 
our consulate had moved four times in 
1 year, and he was just about to have to 
move a fifth time. Now, what kind or 
manner of business is that where our 
chief of the consulate has to spend most 
of his time going around asking all the 
people in the town, “Do you know any 
place I can rent a building?” and prac- 
tically begging, when he should be 
spending that time doing his work at the 
consulate? Frankly, in some of these 
consulates I visited—and I am thinking 
particularly right now of Glasgow— 
where the people of Scotland had to go 
to transact business with our consul, and 
some of the homes where some of the 
main members of our consulate had to 
live are certainly anything but a credit 
to the United States. 

The thing that really riles me is this: 
When I stop to think that we have spent 
over $127,000,000,000 in foreign-aid pro- 
grams of one kind or another, we cer- 
tainly should give ample and favorable 
consideration to a bill that will have our 
consuls living in a respectable building 
and in a respectable location. Especial- 
ly when we could use the credits in the 
various countries. If we do not use some 
of the credits as provided in H. R. 6661, 
we may end up without anything to show 
for the lend-lease adjustments and sur- 
plus property sold to these countries on 
credit. 

Some people say, “Well, the State De- 
partment and our Foreign Service has 
grown too fast. They have too many 
employees.” Iagree. It has grown from 
7,000 employees in 1946 to approximate- 
ly 33,000 now. The reason is that we 
have so many different kinds of missions 
in these various countries. If we are 
going to permit those missions to be 
there, they have to transact business 
through our American embassies and 
consulates, and they are going to have 
to be staffed. 


While I am as critical as the next one 
of various things in the State Depart- 
ment, I feel this is a very practical pro- 
gram. I do not believe in closing my 
mind to a proposition that involves our 
Foreign Service just because I disagree 
with the Secretary of State and the gen- 
eral policies of the Department of State. 

We have a ridiculous s‘tuation in Nice, 
France. We remodeled 2 building there 
for our consulate. It is adequate, com- 
fortable, and, though not elaborate, looks 
very nice. There was no provision for 
furniture suitable for a new building. 
They were required to move the old fur- 
niture that had been used for years and 
years and years over to this remodeled 
building. The furniture looked like odds 
and ends from a junk shop. 

I commend the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and hope the House will act fa- 
vorably on this bill. 

When you vote for this bill you are 
voting for economy, as it will save the 
taxpayers millions of dollars. 

When you vote for this bill you are 
not voting a penny of additional appro- 
priations but to draw on credits, the use 
of which-are very limited. This is one 
way we can get some value from them. 

When you vote for this bill you are 
voting for better working and living con- 
ditions for our permanent Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel. This is not for our vari- 
ous missions abroad, of which three- 
fourths of them should be recalled. I 
sincerely hope this bill will receive the 
necessary two-thirds vote for passage. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILLIPs]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, 2 min- 
utes seems like a very short time to try 
to present this, but I will do the best 
Ican. I think somebody should rise on 
this floor to question the constant repe- 
tition of the statement that this is go- 
ing to save the United States money. I 
have been visiting consulates and em- 
bassies of the United States, infrequently 
but nevertheless over a period of 44 
years. I have a very great respect for 
the people who serve in them. However, 
I have observed in my trips the very 
thing which the gentleman from Illi- 
nois pointed out, that we have built the 
representation of the United States in 6 
years from 7,000 to some 33,000, in our 
Foreign Service. 

What we are proposing to do, as I un- 
derstand it—and I had no thought that 
I was going to make a serious objection 
to the bill, but the more I hear of it the 
more I think this has to be brought out— 
what we are doing in effect is to buy 
for the Foreign Service buildings to take 
care of a staff of an exaggerated size. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I have so little time. 
I have only 2 minutes to oppose the bill, 
whereas the people who are for it have 
had about 30 minutes. 

When I was in Paris, with which the 
gentlewoman is so familiar, in 1949 there 
were 500 people in the Embassy. We 
have an appropriate Embassy. We also 
have an appropriate home for the Am- 
bassador on the Rue d’Iena. We had 
just bought, through the same sort of a 


plan, the Rothschild palace on the Rue 
Fauberge de St. Honore. It was not de- 
sired by the Ambassador. He did not 
want to live in it. My impression, and 
that of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH], who was with 
me, was that the Rothschild house was 
too big and expensive for the French to 
maintain, so they sold it to us. We also 
had about 500 employees in another 
building, on the ECA payroll. Since the 
head of that agency had been given am- 
bassadorial status, that made two em- 
bassies, and there was still a local office, 
for the ECA, with about 130 employees. 
This staff has increased in the last 2 
years. 

I think the idea of owning appropri- 
ate buildings is not such a bad idea, but 
why buy and maintain buildings for 
33,000 employees, when the total num- 
ber, only 6 years ago, was 7,000? The 
taxpayer is paying for this extravagance, 
and any idea that this will not cost tax 
money for salaries and maintenance, 
after the buildings have been bought out 
of counterpart funds, is not fooling any- 
one on the floor today, and certainly 
not any member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

It is not as if there were no better 
use for the money, nor that it would be 
lost if we did not put it into real estate. 
When the counterpart fund idea was first 
sold this House, it was on the argument 
that the money would be used to de- 
velop the internal economic strength of 
the nations we were helping. We were 
to build up their industries, for example, 
so they could help themselves. Some 
of the money is now being used to build 
our own fighting strength. I have tried 
to have some of it used to build up the 
physical strength of individuals who are 
supposed to operate the factories we help 
rehabilitate, but the ECA will not do 
that. The ECA will, however, use some 
of the money to build buildings, which it 
then occupies itself, and for which the 
American taxpayer pays the rent. 

We are talking now only about the 
first cost. The year-by-year cost will 
not come out of counterpart funds, but 
will come out of the pockets of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, and anyone who has been 
in Europe in recent years knows this is 
true. 

There are, therefore, three good rea- 
sons to question this bill, and probably 
to vote against it: first, before we spend 
$90,000,000 on new buildings abroad, we 
should cut back the employment to a 
reasonable figure, instead of underwrit- 
ing an increase from 7,000 to 33,000 in 
6 years; second, we should use the coun- 
terpart money for the purposes for which 
it was intended, and for which the House 
approved it, namely, to help rehabilitate 
the economies of Europe, sc these na- 
tions can be self-supporting and self- 
reliant, and not dependent on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer; and, third, because we 
should first make sure that a program 
of buying old properties which have 
proven too costly for the owners, or the 
European nation to maintain, is not con- 
tinued with this money. Personally, I 
expect to vote against the bill, much as 
I respect the members of the committee 
which is bringing it to the floor today. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. REECE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speake 
er, I think I have supported every move 
to cut down expenditures, and I have cer- 
tainly stood in favor of reduction of ex- 
penditures abroad. But, I think this is 
a sound program which is outlined here. 
The facilities are needed, and they will 
be needed increasingly as the years go by. 
A few years ago we inaugurated a 
building program, and built a number of 
facilities in various countries. At that 
time, it was recognized that the program 
was not completed. It was stopped dur- 
ing the war period. These buildings are 
needed now. ‘here will be no addition- 
al appropriations required. We have the 
blocked funds there to our credit. There 
is no way of translating those funds into 
dollars. ‘They must be spent in the 
countries where they are now located. 
This is the one way of transferring those 
funds to hard assets so to speak, which 
will be needed by our Government in the 
years to come. I, myself, do not see any 
sound reason why we do not use these 
funds which are now standing to our 
credit in these countries on this build- 
ing program. We need not fool our- 
selves—none of these funds are ever 
going to be translated into dollars and 
find their way into our Treasury here, 
and as the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs so well said a 
few moments ago, there are inflationary 
tendencies in all of those countries, and 
the value of the fund is being depreciated 
and beyond that they will be used for 
other purposes which may not result in 
the tangible benefit to our country as 
they will, if the funds are used in this 
building program. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is this a cor- 
rect statement? It has been said on the 
floor of the House that this money will 
not be spent at the expense of the tax- 
payers of this country. It is money that 
has already been expended at the cost 
of the taxpayers? Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We have al- 
ready spent the money and it is now 
frozen in these other countries, is that 
correct? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. These 
funds are derived from expenditures 
which have been made by this country, 
and from the sale of surplus property 
in these foreign countries, and similar 
transactions. The funds now stand to 
our credit. But, there is no way of 
translating them into dollars. If we are 
to get any benefit from them, they must 
be utilized there. Of course, we could 
pass legislation by which we might un- 
dertake to translate these funds into dol- 
lars, but we would be confronted with 
practical aspects which would make it 
difficult if not impossible. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Just so that 
we do not fool the Members of the House, 
and the people of America, this is money 


which has already been appropriated by 
the taxpayers of this country, and is now 
on deposit or impounded in these for- 
eign countries, and which it is now pro- 
posed shouid be used for building em- 
bassies and offices in these foreign coun- 
tries, is that correct? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would not want the 
gentleman to give the impression that 
the money could not be used for any- 
thing else. We could use it to build up 
the industries of the countries so that 
these foreign nations could be self-sup- 
porting. That was the primary intent, 
and the basis on which the idea was 
originally sold to the Congress. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Part of 
these funds arose as a result of appro- 
priations for that very purpose, as I un- 
derstand. These funds can be used for 
any purpose so long as the expenditure is 
made in the country where the funds now 
are. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is it not 
true that we could pass legislation to re- 
capture those funds? We do not have 
to do this. In other words, the real test 
is do we need those buildings over there, 
and I submit that we probably do not. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I do not 
think there is any feasible way by which 
we could translate these currencies into 
dollars and use them for any purpose 
except as we are attempting to do now. 

Mr. VORYS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. As I understand it, it is 
merely a matter of housing our missions 
and our Foreign Service and our Embas- 
sies abroad, and it is a question of 
whether we are going to rent property 
or buy it. If we buy it we ought to use 
the funds that we cannot use for some- 
thing else. Is it not about that simple? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. That is 
right. I was opposed to many of the 
expenditures that resulted in the accu- 
mulation of these block funds, and Iam 
going to oppose that kind of expendi- 
tures in the future, but since we have 
these accumulated funds there, then it 
is to our advantage to use them for some 
good purpose such as is proposed in this 
bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that be- 
cause we have piled up such a large 
group of personnel in the Embassies all 
over the world, to the tune of 33,000, that 
we must build buildings to house them, 
and we have got the same condition in 
this country. We pile employee on em- 
ployee. Then we have to build a lot of 
buildings to put them in. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I doubt if 
there is a department of Government 
that could not operate more efficiently 
than it is now operating on 60 or 70 
percent of the present personnel, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with this particular legislation, 
I have been trying to ascertain from 
members of the committee whether or 
not any study has been given to using 
this $909,000,000, almost a billion dol- 
lars, in connection with our program of 
military and economic aid. In many 
countries to which we are giving aid, 
American dollars generate so-called 
counterpart funds. Portions of those 
counterpart funds are then used in con- 
nection with our military-aid program 
to balance the budget of the recipient 
country. If we in Congress are called 
upon to appropriate dollars to balance 
the budgets of Italy, Greece, and Tur- 
key, for example, in order to make them 
strong militarily, why is it not better to 
use the funds under discussion today for 
that purpose rather than appropriating 
additional dollars later this year? My 
question is whether or not any consid- 
eration was given to using these funds 
in that manner, rather than for an elab- 
orate building program. Was any con- 
sideration give to using these funds to 
purchase strategic materials or to pay 
our troops stationed overseas? 

One reason for the need for this pro- 
gram is the increased personnel at all 
posts. Perhaps the best approach would 
be to cut down the personnel. 

We should weigh the use of these funds 
for this purpose against the other uses 
to which these funds could be applied 
so as to save the American taxpayer a 
billion dollars. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. RicHarps]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, two 
points have been raised which I would 
like to answer. One of the gentlemen 
who has just spoken has asked why these 
funds are there and why dollars should 
have been spent over there to produce 
them. That is all water over the dam. 
We are faced with the fact that the 
funds are there; they belong to us and 
the question is, Shall we leave them there 
idle or shall we utilize them in the best 
interests of the United States? This 
committee believes it would be wise to 
exchange these foreign-currency credits 
for investments in real property. Such 
action would increase the wealth of the 
United States in those countries and at 
the same time probably reduce the dol- 
lar costs of maintaining our foreign- 
service facilities, 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Lan- 
TAFF] asked why we do not use these 
funds for military purposes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, provision has already been 
made under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for the use of a part of counter- 
part funds for production of military 
items and also to pay our administra- 
tive expenses in recipient countries. We 
are saving the United States money in 
that respect. Of course, most of the 
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funds under discussion are other than 
counterpart and represent the proceeds 
of lend-lease settlements, disposition of 
surplus property, and so forth. The 
present bill authorizes the use of $90,- 
000,000 of these foreign-currency cred- 
its. It is quite possible thet in the con- 
sideration of the Military Security Act 
or of the armed services bill, the Con- 
gress may decide to have the balance of 
these credits used as the gentleman sug- 
gests. However, that is completely be- 
yond the scope of the present bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true, in further 
reply to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
LANTAFF] that when we give funds to 
help these countries in their economic 
or their military programs, it is only for 
those commodities the countries need, 
that have to be paid for in dollars. That 
is, France has to have more wool. She 
has to get it abroad in countries where 
she has to pay for itin dollars. She does 
not have dollars and cannot use her own 
currency. The credits in this bill are 
in local currencies, not in dollars. The 
countries do not need them for building 
up their armed forces. They have their 
own funds for that purpose insofar as 
their currencies are usable for what they 
have to buy. 

So it is a question of whether we will 
keep these funds in francs, drachma, 
lira, or other foreign currencies that 
steadily become more worthless, or 
whether we will invest some of it in real 
property which has real value to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is 
correct. These credits are 100 percent 
in foreign currencies. In some coun- 
tries inflation is causing the local cur- 
rency to become more worthless day by 
day. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What check 
will there be on the various buildings 
that are to be built under this $90,000,- 
000 program? 

Mr. RICHARDS. What check? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; who is 
going to determine what buildings are 
necessary? 

Mr. RICHARDS. A commission is al- 
ready in existence which can check on 
this $90,000,000 program. The Foreign 
Service Buildings Act of 1926 provided 
for a Foreign Service Buildings Commis- 
sion. This Commission has the duty of 
considering, formulating, and approving 
plans and proposals for the acquisition 
and utilization of sites and buildings. 
The members of the Commission are the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, and the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one additional minute to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. One further 
question: Where will we get the strategic 
materials that will go into these 
buildings? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I would not think 
they would need much strategic mate- 
rials. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Steel is cer- 
tainly a strategic material. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I will give the gen- 
tleman an illustration: We do not have 
to use the funds in the particular coun- 
try concerned. If, for instance, we need 
white marble for a building in Cuba but 
cannot get the dollars to buy white 
marble there, we can use Italian lira and 
bring it over from Italy. The same thing 
applies to other building materials. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let us take 
structural steel; where would that come 
from? There is a shortage of steel right 
now. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It would come from 
Belgium, France, or Luxemburg, through 
the use of the local currencies of those 
countries. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. They are 
asking for steel from this country. It 
does not seem to me that this has been 
thought through very well. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The buildings con- 
templated in this plan are designed to 
use as little steel as possible. In a great 
many of the countries concerned they 
use very little if any steel at all in such 
buildings. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. FuLTon]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question does come up, as the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] has ade- 
quately pointed out, as to whether or 
not this legislation is the correct dis- 
position of these funds in the country 
where they are now held. 

There are, however, several possible 
amendments we ought to look at, par- 
ticularly on page 2, lines 17 and 18 where 
it reads: “To insure the Foreign Service 
properties,” I believe there should also 
be included after the word “property” 
the words “and contents.” An amend- 
ment should be framed so that the words 
“and contents” should be added in line 
18. Then in lines 19 and 20 the bill now 
reads only: “To rent and insure objects 
of art.” 

One of the troubles in this country as to 
gifts from private sources is that we have 
a National Gallery which has the power 
to receive gifts on the National Gal- 
lery level. But what happens to those 
gifts below such level of excellence? 
There is little supervision, and they are 
lost track of. There should be the power 
in this bill to receive gifts of less than 
National Gallery level for use in these 
embassies and institutions of the United 
States abroad. In addition to the word 
“rent” the words “purchase” and also 
“preserve” should be added. 

I would offer an amendment, if it were 
in order, on page 2, line 19, to strike out 
all after the word “to” through the word 
“art” in line 20, and insert language so 
it will read: 

To receive gifts, rent, purchase, preserve, 
and insure furnishings and objects of art 
with the advice of the Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery. 


I recently talked to the Director of 
the National Gallery on this point, 
There is no central group or committee 
with responsibility that actually meets 
or takes the necessary responsibility. 
This committee of which the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ricuarps] has 
spoken, has not met for several years to 
supervise these matters. 

The Director of the National Gallery 
tells me it would be a good thing to have 
some counsel with them as to what to do 
on these objects of art. The State De- 
partment, I might say, has in the attic 
of the State Department more objects of 
art than any building in Washington, in- 
cluding the National Gallery. Nobody 
knows or possibly cares about them, and 
we certainly need some correlated action 
and good advice to handle these art 
treasures. I hope these suggestions can 
be put in the bill later, as I understand 
the ideas are not objected to by the 
committee. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. Bo.ton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to have an opportunity to 
speak on this bill from various angles, 
In the first place, it seems to me that 
out of a sum of $900,000,000 it is rather 
good housekeeping to take $90,000,000 
and use it in ways which will benefit our- 
selves. This will save rent, something 
which so many of you who live in rented: 
properties should recognize as of eco=- 
nomic value. Surely rent just goes down 
the drain. We are paying rent in so 
many countries for so long. Now we 
have an opportunity to make purchases 
which should save $5,000,000 a year rent 
money. That, to my mind, is good econ- 
omy. Those of you who are economy 
minded, as we all must be in these days, 
should recognize the fact that, at the 
moment when America must increase its 
influence throughout the world—we who 
have been thrown into a position of 
leadership in the world—we should take 
advantage of these funds to secure to 
the United States properties that will be 
to our long-term advantage. It is my 
considered opinion that United States 
representatives should be housed as far 
as possible in buildings owned by the 
Government of the United States. 

To me it is not only good economy but 
it is just ordinary common sense. 

I agree with the various Members who 
have expressed themselves relative to 
the whole amount of these particular 
funds. I agree that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs should also look into the 
other $810,000,000 and see what can be 
done with that fund. There is no ques- 
tion but that we should know about it, 
We should see how widely it can be used 
to do the most for the United States. 
Of course, we should economize as much 
as possible in every direction. This bill 
is to me a very forward-looking economy 
measure. It permits us to take advan- 
tage of the present values of the property 
in areas where it is practically impossible 
to rent at anything like a sane amount 
and invest $90,000,000 in what might be 
termed “durable goods.” Have you been 
to India? Are you aware of the inflation 
there, for instance, especially in hous- 
ing? And that is but one country of the 
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many countries where inflation increases 
daily. 

I am not for increasing unnecessary 
personnel any more than those who have 
discussed such a possibility, but I am for 
housing our personnel in a way that gives 
us as a nation increasing self-respect as 
well as economy. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
this particular procedure is it possible 
to have amendments agreed to? Are 
amendments permitted at this time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney). It is not possible to consider 
amendments under this procedure. 

The question is on suspending the 
rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 97, noes 24. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney). Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 240, nays 82, not voting 110, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 42] 


YEAS—240 
Abernethy Cunningham Hand 
Addonizio Davis, Ga. Harden 
Allen, Calif. Davis, Tenn, Hardy 
Anderson, Calif.Deane Harris 
Andrews DeGraffenried Harrison, Va. 
Aspinall Denny Hart 
Bakewell Denton Harvey 
Baring D’Ewart Havenner 
Bates, Ky. Dolliver Hays, Ark, 
Bates, Mass. Donohue Herter 
Beall Dorn Heselton 
Beckworth Doughton Hill 
Bender Durham Holmes 
Bennett, Fla. Eberharter Hope 
Bentsen Elliott Howell 
Betts Ellsworth Hunter 
Bishop Engle Ikard 
Blatnik Evins Irving 
Boggs, Del. Fallon Jackson, Calif. 
Bolling Feighan Jackson, Wash, 
Bolton Fenton James 
Bonner Fernandez Javits 
Bosone Fisher Johnson 
Bow Fogarty Jones, Ala. 
Bramblett Forand Jones, 
Brown, Ga. Ford Woodrow W, 
Bryson Frazier Judd 
Burleson Fugate Karsten, Mo, 
Burnside Fulton Kean 
Burton Furcolo Kearney 
Busbey Garmatz Kearns 
Bush Gary Keating 
Butler Gathings Kee 
Camp Gavin Keogh 
Cannon George Kersten, Wis, 
Carnahan Gordon Kilday 
Carrigg Gore King, Calif, 
Case Graham Kirwan 
Chatham Granahan Kluczynski 
Chelf Grant Lane 
Chenoweth Green Lanham 
Cole, N. Y. Greenwood LeCompte 
Colmer Gregory Lesinski 
Cooley Hagen Lind 
Cooper Hale Lucas 
Corbett Hall, Lyle 
Cox Edwin Arthur McCarthy 
Crawford Hall, McCormack 
Crosser Leonard W. McDonough 
Crumpacker Halleck McGrath 


McGregor 
McGuire 
McMillan 
Machtowicg 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass, 
Meader 
Merrow 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morris 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 
O’Brien, Mich, 
O'Neill 
O’Toole 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 

Polk 

Preston 
Price 

Priest 
Prouty 
Rabaut 


Aandahl 
Adair 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Angell 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Beamer 
Belcher 


Bennett, Mich. 


Berry 
Blackney 
Bray 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Budge 
Burdick 
Byrnes 
Canfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cotton 
Curtis, Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 


Radwan 
Ramsay 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reece, Tenn. 
Regan 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 

Ross 

Sadlak 
Sasscer 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sieminski 
Sikes 


NAYS—82 


Davis, Wis. 
Devereux 
Dondero 
Elston 
Forrester 
Golden 
Goodwin 
Gross 

Hays, Ohio 
Hess 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Horan 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Jonas 
Lantaff 
Lovre 
McMullen 
McVey 
Mack, Wash. 
Mason 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mumma 
Nicholson 
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Simpson, Pa, 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Steed 

Stigler 
Tackett 
Thompson, Tex, 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 

Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 

Watts 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wier 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex, 
Winstead 
Wolverton 
Yates 

Yorty 
Zablocki 


Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Phillips 
Potter 
Rees, Kans. 
Schwabe 
Secrest 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Simpson, Ill, 
Smith, Va. 
Taber 

Talle 
Thompson, 


Wharton 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y, 
Withrow 
Wolcott 

Wood, Idaho 
Woodruff 


NOT VOTING—110 


Abbitt 
Albert 
Anfuso 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barden 
Barrett 
Battle 
Boggs, La. 
Boykin 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Carlyle 
Celler 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Cole, Kans, 
Combs 
Coudert 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Donovan 
Doyle 
Eaton 

Fine 

Flood 
Gamble 
Granger 


Gwinn 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heller 
Herlong 
Hinshaw 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Holifield 
Hull 
Jarman 
Jones, Mo, 
Jones, 
Hamilton C. 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
King, Pa. 
Klein 
Larcade 
Latham 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McIntire 
McKinnon 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 
Magee 
Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Morton 
Moulder 


Multer 
Murdock 
Murray, Wis. 
Nelson 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Konski 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patterson 
Poulson 
Powell 
Rains 
Reams 
Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Robeson 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 

St. George 
Scott, Hardie 
Sittler 
Staggers 
Stanley 
Stockman 
Sutton 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas 
Velde 
Walter 
Weichel 
Welch 
Widnall 
Willis 
Wood, Ga. 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Granger with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Ayres, 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Reed of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Rhodes with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Chudoff with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. King 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Buchanan with Mr. Hoffman of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Clemente with Mr. Hardie Scott. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. McKinnon with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Fine with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Doyle with Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 

Mr. Welch with Mr. Sittler. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Poulson, 

Mr. Heller with Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
O’Konski. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Murray of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Combs with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Dollinger with Mr. Harrison of Wy- 
oming. 


Mr. DonoHvE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DacugE, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Curtis 
of Nebraska changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





AMENDING SECTION 14 (B) OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. 
R. 6909) to amend section 14 (b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 14 (b) of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended (U.S. C., 1946 edition, Supp. 
IV, title 12, sec. 355), is amended by striking 
out “July 1, 1952” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “July i, 1954” and by striking out “June 
30, 1952” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1954.” 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


Is a second de- 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
extends the authority of the Federal 
Reserve to purchase direct from the 
Treasury its obligations. It is authority 
that now exists but will expire on June 
30 of this year unless extended. The bill 
extends this authority for 2 years. The 
extent of the authority is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve may purchase not to exceed 
$5,000,000,000 of securities of the Fed- 
eral Treasury directly from it in order 
that the Treasury may obtain funds im- 
mediately prior to heavy tax payment 
periods. If it did not have this author- 
ity it would be necessary to float the se- 
curities of the Treasury in the open mar- 
ket, which would be cumbersome, in- 
volved and costly. It is a fiscal mech- 
anism by which the Treasury can ob- 
tain these funds when needed and the 
cost of it is one-fourth of 1 percent 
perannum. I have never heard any ob- 
jection made to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Treasury wants this 
bill and the Federal Reserve is anxious 
that it be passed. It was reported unan- 
imously by the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. This provides that there 
can be outstanding at the end of the 
term of this legislation $5,000,000,000 in 
what amounts to printing press money, 
is that not right? 

Mr. SPENCE. Well, I am not going 
into a discourse on that subject, it is a 
too involved question to be discussed at 
this time. It is merely to meet the 
temporary needs of the Treasury. It 
has never been used to the extent it 
could be used. The $5,000,000,000 has 
been far in excess of what they have 
ever used in the purchase of these securi- 
ties, and they only purchase these se- 
curities to the extent that they actually 
need to replenish the cash in the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing in this 
legislation to preclude the possibility of 
there being $5,000,000,000 of what 
amounts to printing press money, in 
circulation at the termination of this 
legislation. 

Mr. SPENCE. The Congress has con- 
trol over it. It is a power that has ex- 
isted from the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act in 1913 up to 1935. In the 
Banking Act of 1935 it was not included. 
In 1942 it was again restored and it has 
been included in the law ever since. It 
is a power that they now have, and it 
will expire on the 30th of June this 
year unless extended. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but the gentleman 
has not answered my question. 

Mr. SPENCE, The gentleman antici- 
pates a peril that I do not think will 
occur if we pass this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. But the peril does exist 
of having outstanding $5,000,000,000 in 
printing-press money. 

Mr. SPENCE, I would not call it a 
peril. It saves the Government of the 
United States a great sum of money. It 
prevents cumbersome and expensive 
methods of flotations of bond issues 
when the money can be acquired from 
the Federal Reserve when needed, It 
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usually has been obtained for very short 
periods, a matter of days, and the cost 
is one-fourth of 1 percent per annum, 
which does not cost the Treasury more 
than the necessary expenses of making 
the loan. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question? Why does not the 
bill provide for the issuance of easily 
negotiable currency in $1, $5, 10, $20, $50, 
and even $100 bills, and save the ‘tax- 
payers of the country a quarter of a 
cent interest on the billions of dollars 
being floated in this fashion? 

Mr. SPENCE. Does the gentleman 
mean to float it in the market? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly; pay the 
money out for services rendered the 
Government. 

Mr. SPENCE, I think this is the 
method to get the money easily and 
cheaply and without delay. 

I think it is a mechanism which is very 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
Treasury, and it is requested by every 
agency of the Government that is in- 
volved. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this practice has been 
in existence for some time. It started 
as a@ measure to prevent the issuance 
by the Treasury of long-term bonds 
by which to build up exceptionally large 
Treasury balances, 

Now the situation as far as the Treas- 
ury is concerned comes about in this 
way. This is all short-term paper which 
is sold directly to the Federal Reserve 
banks under the authority contained in 
this bill up to the limit of $5,000,000,000. 
It is used primarily at tax-paying time, 
because the Treasury balances have gone 
down to a very dangerous minimum at 
that time. The Treasury issues short- 
term paper at about one-quarter of 1 
percent. Now if they had to maintain 
Treasury balances in the Treasury or 
elsewhere they would have to issue long- 
term paper, and the long-term interest 
rate averages about 214 percent. 

In this practice, we save the difference 
in interest rates, running between about 
one-quarter of 1 percent and one-half of 
1 percent. The bill as originally intro- 
duced would make permanent this au- 
thority. The committee in its wisdom 
merely continued the existing authority 
for another 2 years. It has been done 
throughout the last 12 or 14 years. 
Thereby it removes any objections the 
committee had to this method of fi- 
nancing. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yiel”? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by short-term financing? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I mean by short- 
term financing anything under 5 years. 
Anything under 5 years cannot be mon- 
etized, thereby removing the threat to 
inflation which would be apparent if 
you issued long-term bonds, that is, 
bonds over 5 years, which could be 
pledged as security for the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe it was last 
October that under this financing a bil- 
lion and a quarter worth of Treasury 
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notes were issued. They were payable 
on March 1 of this year. In other words, 
that became a lien on future taxes. We 
put what amounted to printing press 
money into the arteries of commerce and 
trade last October, and apparently took 
it out of the revenues available on March 
1 of this year. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I beg to differ with 
the gentleman in respect to printing 
press money. Printing press money 
comes from the sale of long-term gov- 
ernments to the banks, which take those 
bonds and put them up as collateral for 
this so-called printing press money. 
These cannot be collateralized for that 
purpose. They bear a short-term rate. 
We save the difference between the 
short-term rate and the long-term rate, 
whatever it is. I will go along with the 
chairman when he says that the short- 
term rate amontnts to about a quarter of 
1 percent, because I think that is the 
going rate on this very short-term paper. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I understood that we 
got along without this device from 1931 
to 1945. How did we get along without 
the device at that time? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Between 1931 and 
1945? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; I do not know the 
dates exactly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We might have got- 
ten along with that for a gocd many 
years before that. I do think that be- 
cause of the debt at the present time, 
because refunding operations are much 
larger, the Treasury would be compelled 
to carry that much more of a cash bal- 
ance were it not for this bill, because of 
the refunding operations which might be 
contemplated with the receipt of taxes 
this month. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Has the committee 
given thought to the possibility of steri- 
lizing the larger part of the debt so as to 
prevent the issuance of money against 
it, as a measure to control inflation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman has 
gotten onto a very favorite subject of 
mine. 

Mr. VORYS. That is what I was try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The committee has 
given no consideration to the steriliza- 
tion of bank-held debt or any part of the 
gold above which we could not monetize 
debt or monetize the gold. I think it is 
the only way we can ever avoid inflation, 
or at least avoid the inflationary pres- 
sures due to deficit financing. I had 
hoped that the Joint Commitee on the 
Economic Report might make some 
recommendations along that line. I still 
hope that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency sometime will give some 
consideration to that. I can assure the 
gentleman, I can give him almost posi- 
tive assurance that next year the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
give exhaustive consideration to the 
feasibility of sterilizing a certain part of 
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the debt beyond which the debt will not 
be monetized. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the real answer to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is 
that we did not indulge in this kind of 
financing back in the period of which he 
spoke, because we were facing the facts 
of life, we were not dealing in deficit 
financing 24 hours a day. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. I 
quite agree with the gentleman. This 
shows the importance of the movements 
which I think have been started to revise 
our whole fiscal and monetary set-up in 
the United States. It is necessary to 
overhaul our fiscal and monetary ma- 
chinery and do it rather rapidly if we 
are going to save this country. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, we are 
kiting thecks today; is that not correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; it is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it is. The gentle- 
man from Michigan, for whom I have 
high regard, knows better than that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
eae the rules and passing the 

ill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 





FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to per- 
mit the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to make commitments to pur- 
chase certain mortgages. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That subparagraph (G) of 
section 301 (a) (1) of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out of the proviso: “commitments made 
by the association on or after the effective 
date of this proviso and prior to December 
31, 1951, which do not exceed $200,000,000 
outstanding at any one time, if such com- 
mitments” and inserting in lieu thereof: 
“(i) commitments made pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 243, Eighty-second Congress, or (ii) 
commitments made by the association on or 
after September 1, 1951, which do not exceed 
$252,000,000 outstanding at any one time, 
if applications for such commitments were 
received by the association prior to December 
28, 1951, or, in the case of title VIII mort- 
gages, if the Federal Housing Commissioner 
issued his commitment to insure prior to 
December 31, 1951, but subsequent to Decem- 
ber 27, 1951, and if such commitments of 
the association.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, is making 
commitments as to what the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency will do in the 
next session. Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would authorize 
the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation to purchase military housing 
mortgages, defense housing mortgages, 
and disaster housing mortgages to the 
extent of $52,000,000 over and above 
their present authorization. It is an 
emergency measure, and has been 
brought up under suspension because 
of the necessity for its immediate pas- 
sage. There were requests for $52,000,- 
000 or for the purchase of $52,000,000 in 
mortgages before the deadline, which 
was December 31 of last year. These 
mortgages were to be used for military 
housing and defense housing, and are 
essential to carry out the purposes of 
the Government in that respect. All of 
these requests were made prior to the 
deadline, and because of that fact we 


have given them the opportunity to go’ 


on with the building of these houses 
which otherwise would not be built be- 
cause there has been no adequate mar- 
ket for the securities. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, who has control of the time in 
debate on this bill will recall, about the 
middle of last week I went to see him 
about the housing project at Great Falls 
Air Base in my State. It just happens 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. D’Ewart] and I are ex- 
tremely interested in this proposition 
because of the fact that a contract had 
been awarded to a bidder from outside 
the State of Montana who evidently 
did not put up too much in the way of 
a bond. Now, on the basis of this meas- 
ure now before us, his time is going to 
be extended to April 15; is that correct? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had talked to the 
gentleman about the possibility of of- 
fering an amendment to this bill, and 
the gentleman told me at that time that 
the bill had been reported out of com- 
mittee unanimously; that it would be 
brought up under suspension of the rules 
and under suspension no amendment 
can be offered, is that correct? 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I to under- 
stand further that on the basis of this 
extension, there will or will not be further 
extensions if these concerns being helped 
by this legislation do not go through with 
their commitments by the 15th of next 
month? 

Mr. SPENCE. This legislation will 
only apply to those who already have 
made their applications and have been 
unable to secure commitments because 
of a lack of funds. It will have no effect 
on future legislation with respect to the 
subject. I do not know what the future 
action will be. It is impossible, under 
ee of the rules, to amend this 

ill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, there is no 
possible way of amending this bill that 
is now before us? 

Mr. SPENCE. No, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. We have to take 
it or leave it. 

Mr. SPENCE. We have to take the 
bill as now considered. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I under- 
stand this bill has passed the other body, 
and is now on the Speaker’s desk. 

Mr.SPENCE. This bill has passed the 
other body by unanimous vote. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. D’EWART. I would like to join 
with my colleague in regard to this legis- 
lation. The last four lines of the bill 
have to do with two air fields, one at 
Ogden, Utah, and the other at Great 
Falls, Mont. Under the bill, it is pro- 
posed to extend the time in which they 
could finance the sponsor of this proj- 
ect. There is a group at Great Falls 
base that it willing and able to go ahead 
with this project in the event the present 
sponsors are not able to finance them- 
selves, although this bill would make 
available a direct loan in effect from the 
Treasury for financing this contract. 
Ordinarily, I would oppose such proce- 
dure, but as the gentleman says, the bill 
cannot be amended, and therefore I will 
not object to its passage because we are 
exceedingly anxious to see this housing 
program go ahead. It is in the interest 
of national defense, and in the interest 
of people who live in that area. 

I have no knowledge of the situation 
at the Utah base, but I do have infor- 
mation concerning the project at Great 
Falls Air Force Base which I believe will 
be of interest to the House. ; 

The sponsor selected for the housing 
projects at both bases is the Harsh In~- 
vestment Co. of Portland, Oreg. The 
Harsh firm was the low bidder on the 
Great Falls project, and in November of 
last year it was designated as sponsor of 
the project. Since that date the Harsh 
Co. has tried without success to se- 
cure private financing for the project. 
The Air Force has given the company 
until April 15 to find an investment firm 
willing to make the money available to 
the Harsh Co. and the Air Force blames 
the delay upon a tight mortgage mar- 
ket. Presumably, if the resolution we 
are considering today becomes law, the 
Harsh Co. will immediately ask for and 
get Federal financing. ’ 

I do not presume to know why the 
Harsh Co. has been unable to in- 
terest private capital in this project, 
but I do know that private capital 


is available and has been made avail- , 


able to other Wherry Act projects 
which have been opened up in the past 
several months. I think it would be a 
grave mistake for the Federal Govern- 
ment to enter into financing Wherry 
Act housing projects so long as private 
capital is available. One of the features 
that gained widespread support for the 
Wherry Act was the fact that it would 
encourage private capital to enter this 
housing field. 

In the case of tha Great Falls Air 
Force Base, the second low bidder was 
the Fairless Co., which is composed 
of residents of Great Falls, Mont., 
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who are certainly much better ac- 
quainted with the local situation, and, 
in my opinion, much better able to 
assure a successful completion of the 
project. 

The project could go ahead at once, 
with private capital as intended by the 
Wherry Act, if the Air Force would end 
its time-consuming negotiations. There 
need be no delay unless the Air Force 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency create delays by the paper work 
processes they employ. 

While it may not be possible to stop 
enactment of this resolution, because I 
realize that other features of it are of 
importance to the defense effort and 
to many sections of the Nation, I do 
believe that we should here make it 
clear that insofar as Great Falls Air 
Force Base is concerned, the resolution 
is not necessary, and the authority here 
granted should not be used to involve 
the Government in an enterprise which 
should be handled by private capital and 
for which private capital is available. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Will the House suspend the rules and 
pass the resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 140? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the resolution 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. : 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 591 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of its resolution, it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S. 1203) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under 5-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 591 calls for 2 hours’ general 
debate. 

The bill provides additional circuit and 
district judges throughout the country. 
Hearings on this bill have been held by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and also by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and reported favorably. It also 
has been reported favorably by the Rules 
Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legis- 
lation is to create 3 circuit judges, 
16 permanent district judges, includ- 
ing 1 in Alaska, 4 temporary district 
judges, or a total of 23 additional judges. 
Provision is also made for 3 temporary 
judges being made permanent, 1 in the 
fifth circuit and 1 in the ninth. 

Of the permanent district judges cre- 
ated, one is for the southern district of 
California, one for the district of Colo- 
rado, one for the district of Delaware, one 
for the southern district of Florida, one 
for the northern and southern districts 
of Indiana, one for the district of Nevada, 
one for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, one for the eastern district of Tex- 
as, one for the northern district of Ohio, 
one for the eastern district of Virginia, 
one for the western district of Washing- 
ton, one for the eastern district of Wis- 
consin, and one for the district of Alaska, 

One temporary judgeship was recom- 
mended for Arizona, two for New York, 
and one for the middle district of Ten- 
nessée. 

Then the bill contains further provi- 
sions for the places at which judges shall 
sit in the several States. 

The only personal knowledge I have 
regarding the necessity for these judges 
is in the State of Indiana. Last year 
the House passed a bill to create an addi- 
tional judgeship in Indiana but it failed 
of passage in the other body. I do not 
think there is a State in the Union that 
is more in need of another district judge 
than Indiana. I think every member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary who has 
gone into the requirements fcr these 
judges outlined in this bill will all agree 
that the State of Indiana is in dire need 
of additional Federal judges. 

Imagine a State of over 4,000,000 
population with only two Federal judges. 
There is not anything like it in the Na- 
tion. We have a situation in northern 
Indiana where the judge, a compara- 
tively young man, is unable to take vaca- 
tions; in fact, he has sat through the 
last two Christmas holidays. Last year 
he was stricken while on the bench and 
taken to the hospital where he was con- 
fined for 2 months. His illness was 
caused by his effort to carry the terrific 
Federal court load in the northern half 
of Indiana. I think there is no question 
in the mind of any member of the dele- 
gation from Indiana but what Indiana 
needs another Federal judge and possi- 
bly two. 

In regard to the other features of this 
bill the members of the Committee an the 
Judiciary are far better qualified to make 
statements as to the necessity for these 
additional judges than I. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and 
reserve the balance of my time. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 43] 
Abbitt Harrison, Nebr. Morton 
Abernethy Harrison, Wyo. Moulder 
Albert Hedrick Multer 
Anfuso Heffernan Murdock 
Auchincloss Heller Murray, Wis. 
Ayres Herlong Nelson 
Bailey Herter O’Brien, Il, 
Baker Hinshaw O'Konski 
Barden Hoffman, Il. Osmers 
Barrett Holifield Ostertag 
Battle Horan Patterson 
Boggs, La. Hull Poulson 
Boykin Jackson, Calif. Powell 
Brooks Jarman Rains 
Brown, Ohio Jones, Mo. Reams 
Brownson Jones, Reed, Ill. 
Buchanan Hamilton C. Reed, N. Y. 
Buckley Kean Rhodes 
Buffett Kelley, Pa. Rivers 
Carlyle Kelly, N. Y. Robeson 
Chiperfield Kennedy Roosevelt 
Chudoff Kerr Sabath 
Clemente Kilburn St. George 
Cole, Kans. King, Calif. Scott, Hardie 
Combs King, Pa. Sittler 
Coudert Klein Smith, Va. 
Cox Kluczynski Staggers 
Dawson Larcade Stanley 
Delaney Lind Stockman 
Dingell McConnell Sutton 
Dollinger McCulloch Taylor 
Donovan McIntire Velde 
Doyle McKinnon Vinson 
Eaton McMillan Weichel 
Fine Mack, Ill. Welch 
Flood Magee Widnall 
Granger Miller, Calif. Williams, Miss. 
Gregory Morgan Wood, Ga. 
Gwinn Morrison Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 316 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following resignation: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1952, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: Because of the interference of other 
Official business I hereby tender my resigna- 
tion as a member of the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Naval Academy for 1952, 

With great respect, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ERRETT P. SCRIVNER. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 816, Eightieth Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Naval Academy the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Davis, to fill the ex- 
isting vacancy thereon. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted above every- 
thing to plead for some type of bill that 
would provide the necessary judges for 
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districts where they are needed, but the 
Committee on the Judiciary has brought 
in definitely a pork-barrel bill, which 
provides for the appointment by the 
President of 3 circuit judges, 16 per- 
manent district judges, including 1 in 
Alaska, 4 temporary district judges, 
or a total cf 23 additional judges. In 
addition to this they have brought in a 
bill to provide making permanent 3 
additional temporary judges, or a total 
of 26 judges. 

Certain members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary came before the Rules 
Committee and I listened to them, and I 
wondered when they were going to make 
a case. I believe most of the members 
of the Rules Committee felt that the 
only district where a case was made was 
the one in Indiana, the one in Houston, 
Tex., and one in the State of Washing- 
ton. I am quite certain that as you lis- 
ten to the debate when the bill comes 
before us you will find it difficult to con- 
sider this any more than a general pork- 
barrel case, in order to give President 
Truman a kind of outgoing hand in the 
appointment of 26 additional judges. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in this bill because 
of the condition of the Federal courts in 
the State of Indiana. Ever since I have 
been in Washington during the last two 
sessions I have been besieged with let- 
ters from both litigants and lawyers, 
complaining about the crowded condi- 
tion of the courts. 

Indiana is a State with a population of 
approximately four million. We have 
but two Federal judges in the State, one 
in the northern district and one in the 
southern. I know that population is not 
the only thing in determining need for 
judges, but there are 14 States with a 
smaller population than Indiana that 
have more judges, and there are two 
States that have a population a million 
less than Indiana, and yet have five 
judges when we have only two. 

Indiana is an industrial State; one 
county has a population of over 600,000, 
another of 400,000. There are three 
cities only in other counties with a pop- 
ulation of over 100,000. There is more 
litigation in industrial centers than in 
rural areas. Naturally the condition of 
the courts is crowded; the case load per 
judge in Indiana is twice what it is in the 
rest of the United States. Both these 
judges are young men, in their forties. 
One of them held court over the Christ- 
mas holidays. The only time he took 
off was Christmas Day and New Year’s 
Day. He had not had a vacation for 
several years. He worked so hard he be- 
came disabled and was off the bench for 
2 or 3 months further clogging the calen- 
dar of the courts. 

This has become a very serious matter 
in Indiana. Last year the House pro- 
vided another judge for Indiana, but the 
Senate wanted an omnibus bill passed. 
This time the Senate passed the omnibus 
bill and that bill is before us today. 

If this rule is defeated the only way 
we could possibly get relief would be to 
bring in a separate bill for Indiana. The 


thing to do is to adopt the rule, con- 
sider the bill and if the committee thinks 
any judgeships are unnecessary we 
can amend it in the Committee of the 
Whole. I assure you the situation in 
Indiana is very serious. 

I appreciate the need for economy. I 
served on this committee in the last ses- 
sion and I raised this question. One of 
the witnesses who appeared in favor of 
the bill was undoubtedly a corporation 
lawyer with a large number of corporate 
clients. He said it is a very poor place 
to try to practice economy by cutting 
down on the number of judges. The 
courts, he said, are the very foundation 
of our democracy. The people must 
have adequate courts where they can 
present their grievances. Remember, as 
Gladstone said, justice delayed is justice 
denied. 

I certainly hope this rule is not de- 
feated. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 13 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEaTING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Iam op- 
posed to this bill and opposed to this 
rule. It seems to me that this is a piece 
of legislation that should not come be- 
fore us at this time and that if it is to 
come before us at all, it should not be 
in this omnibus form. We should con- 
cern ourselves more with reducing the 
Government payroll than with devising 
methods of creating new Federal posi- 
tions. Every additional judgeship means 
at least $50,000 a year and we are never, 
never confronted with any bill to reduce 
the number of judges or consolidate dis- 
tricts in areas where there have been 
population decreases. 

In the Eighty-first Congress more new 
judgeships were created than in any 
Congress in the history of our Republic, 
31. Now in this Congress we are faced 
with a request that the Eighty-second 
Congress have the doubtful honor of 
second place by creating the second 
largest number of Federal judges ever 
created in all our history. 

‘I do not think this is any time for the 
creation of a great number of new judi- 
cial jobs of this kind. Of course it must 
be remembered that each judge must 
have a court clerk, stenographers, mar- 
shals, and other officials. 

Some of the judgeships in this bill have 
a great deal more merit than others. 
Two gentlemen from Indiana have 
spoken of the pressing need in Indiana. 
The way to handle this matter is to 
bring before us a bill for a new judge- 
ship in Indiana, or a new judgeship in 
Delaware, or any of the other States 
that have a strong case, and not try to 
blanket into the same bill a lot of other 
judgeships which are entirely unneces- 
sary and which are only here before us 
as the result of horse trading and log- 
rolling between various Members from 
one area and another. 

Many of the judgeships that are 
sought to be created by this bill are 
absolutely unnecessary and I will go into 
the details of that later, but suffice it to 
say that the number of cases per judge 
in their courts now with the present 
number of judges is substantially less 
than the national average. The length 
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of time that it takes to finish a case is 
substantially less than the national aver- 
age. In other words, litigants are not 
delayed in obtaining justice. In many 
instances in this bill there is absolutely 
no justification for the creation of new 
judges. 

What has happened? In the other 
body an effort has been made to meet 
the various demands of this, that, or the 
other State or more properly, the politi- 
cal leaders of this, that or the other 
State and, quite naturally, when a Mem- 
ber of the other body from a State that 
could do with another judge but does 
not really need one comes before the 
Judiciary Committee and requests it, the 
committee is very loathe to turn him 
down. An intimate and touching spirit 
of camaraderie exists among the Mem- 
bers of the other body which leads them 
to hesitate to refuse a request for just 
one judge. 

We have reported favorably in the 
Committee on the Judiciary by unani- 
mous vote a bill whereby it is sought to 
relieve in part the congestion, which ad- 
mittedly exists in some of the Federal 
courts. This bill would raise the jurisdic- 
tional limit for civil cases, which are nor- 
mally the ones that take longer than the 
criminal cases, from a $3,000 limit to a 
$10,000 limit. It is the feeling of all of us 
that the enactment of that legislation 
will result in cutting down materially on 
the number of cases in the Federal courts. 
It is my view that that bill should be 
enacted first, and then we should see 
how that works and whether it is still 
necessary in the light of that bill to go 
ahead and create a lot of these new Fed- 
eral judges. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have been thinking 
about what the gentleman is saying, but 
when we raise the jurisdictional limit of 
the United States district court on the 
ground of diversity of citizenship from 
$3,000 to $10,000, are you not excluding 
the little fellow who has a small case 
from getting into the United States dis- 
trict court and are you not giving it over 
to the big corporations and the big men? 

Mr. KEATING. No;Ido not think so, 
nor did our committee think so. The 
gentleman has probably in mind negli- 
gence cases. 

Mr. BROOKS. In my State they very 
often wish to get into the United States 
district court for obvious reasons where 
it may be of benefit to the little man. 

Mr. KEATING. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana that this cuts 
both ways on the argument I have just 
been making. In a negligence case the 
amount sought in the complaint is not 
a fixed amount, as the gentleman knows. 
One of the reasons why it is said that 
the raising of the jurisdictional limit 
will not materially lessen the number 
of cases is because the plaintiffs in those 
cases will now ask for $10,000 instead of 
$3,000. 

Mr. BROOKS. The plaintiff has a 
complaint and you in effect ask him to 
do something that is not exactly honest 
in order to get into that court. 
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The way I look at it is this: The case 
has got to be tried in one court or an- 
other and it is not going to cost the 
taxpayer any more money to bring the 
case in the Federal court than in the 
State court. If the little man can get 
the benefit by going into the United 
States District Court, why exclude him 
by raising the jurisdictional limit to 
$10,000, when at the same time those 
big corporations go into the District 
Court when it is to their benefit to do 
so? 

Mr. KEATING. Ican assure the gen- 
tleman that the Judiciary Committee, 
in unanimously approving the bill to raise 
the limit, did not intend, nor do they 
believe it will be the effect of this leg- 
islation to exclude any little man or any 
one else from even-handed justice. The 
feeling of the committee is that every- 
one should have equal justice no matter 
what his financial condition may be. 
That is a principle to which not only 
I, but I feel sure all members of our 
committee of both parties are firmly 
committed. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. Can the gentleman tell 
us how many years ago the $3,000 limit 
was fixed? 

Mr. KEATING. It was fixed many, 
many years ago at a time when $3,000 
was more money than $10,000 is today. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. After hearing the 
gentleman from Louisiana, it seems he 
gave the impression that a litigant had 
his choice whether to go into the Fed- 
eral court or State court. My under- 
standing is that he cannot go into the 
Federal court unless a Federal question 
is involved. 

Mr. KEATING. Unless a Federal 
question is involved, or diversity of citi- 
zenship. Many people are excluded from 
going into the Federal court now. Two 
Michigan litigants, for example, cannot 
sue each other in the Federal court; 
there must be diversity of citizenship. 

Mr. DONDERO. This does not apply 
to all litigants. 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My un- 
derstanding is that under the law now 
certain individuals who have served in 
the legislative branch cannot, for a 
stated length of time, accept outside 
jobs. Is there anything in this bill that 
would prevent defeated Congressmen 
being appointed as judges, if they be- 
long to the right political party? 

Mr. KEATING. There is nothing in 
the bill dealing with Members of Con- 
gress in any way, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 


Mr. HALLECK. Of course, no Mem- 
ber presently in the Congress, in view 
of the fact that the bill is being passed 
at this time, could be appointed to one 
of these newly created judgeships. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct? 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say to the 
gentleman that the $3,000 limit was fixed 
in 1911, according to the report on the 
bill which I have carefully examined. 
The original amount as fixed was $500. 
It has been increased since that time. 
The increase, in my opinion, is clearly 
justified. Every citizen has recourse to 
the courts, and certainly it was never 
contemplated that the Federal court 
should be the police court, if you please, 
of any community. I think it is high 
time that the amount necessary to be at 
issue to get into the Federal court ought 
to be raised, and I agree with the gen- 
tleman that not only should that legis- 
lation be enacted but we should have an 
opportunity to see its impact in effect on 
the workload in the Federal courts be- 
fore we set about creating a lot of new 
judgeships. 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. I feel 
sure that the enactment of the legisla- 
tion will change many of the statistics 
which are given in here as the basis for 
the creation of ail these new Federal 
judgeships. The Judicial Conference is 
always asked to pass upon the quection 
of new judges, and my experience has 
been that the Judicial Conference, if 
anything, errs on the side of our gener- 
osity in its feelings regarding the crea- 
ticn of new judges. It is comparatively 
rare that they turn down an additional 
judgeship. But I call the attenticn of 
the Members to the fact that in this list 
of new judgeships—and this may be the 
first time that this has ever happened in 
the Congress—there are four of these 
new Federal judgeships that have not 
even keen approved by the Judicial Con- 
ference. That is an additicnal reascn 
why it is improper to bring this matter 
before us in this omnibus manner, where 
you have to vote for all these new Fed- 
eral judgeships in order to vote for one. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Not that any 
member of my party is ever going to get 
one of these judgeships, but did I cor- 
rectly understand the gentleman to say 
that no Member of the Eighty-second 
Congress can qualify for any of these 
judgeships? 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. I 
can confirm the gentleman’s impression 
that no member of his party will get one, 
because of the 31 judgeships created in 
the Eighty-first Congress, 29 judges have 
been appointed—two in the gentleman’s 
State of Illinois are still pending. A dis- 
pute has arisen over the appointment 
between the President and the other 
body. Of the 29 appointed by the Presi- 
dent, 28 are members of the majority 
party. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Indiana. 

Mr. . I think it should be 
pointed out that that prohibition against 
a Member of the Congress being assigned 


to one of these newly-created judgeships 
would not apply, as I understand, to the 
language in the bill that has to do with 
making permanent what are presently 
existing temporary judgeships. 

Mr. KEATING. I am really not cer- 
tain on that. It may be that if any 
legislation were enacted affecting that 
judgeship if would bar a sitting Member 
of Congress, but the gentleman from In- 
diana may be quite correct that a Mem- 
ber would not be barred. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. There is a well-estab- 
lished precedent with respect to the fill- 
ing of a judgeship where a temporary 
judgeship has been changed to a perma- 
nent judgeship. In a case of that sort 
a sitting Member of Congress is eligible 
for appointment to that position. 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad to be in- 
a on that. I was not familiar with 
it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think to get the rec- 
ord straight on the importance of that 
bill we have reported out, namely, in- 
creasing the jurisdictional amcunt up 
to $10,000, it is well to consider this fact, 
that all private civil cases in the Federal 
courts, taken all together, constitute 
only 7 percent of the total, so that the 
raising of the jurisdictional amount will 
not make very much difference in the 
number of cases tried. Then you have 
to consider also, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from New York will agree with 
me, that if you want to get a case in 
the Federal court, instead of suing for 
$3,000 you simply up the amount and 
sue for $10,000. 

Mr. KEATING. I think in the case of 
negligence actions that might be the re- 
sult, but in the case of contract actions 
it would not be, due to the fact that the 
complaints must be sworn to and the 
amount of the damage is ordinarily 
definite. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I vield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS. May I inquire of the 
gentieman from New York whether he 
is opposed to this bill in its entirety or 
whether he objects to it on the ground 
that we have not yet disposed of the bill 
that has to do with changing the method 
of getting either in or out of the Federal 
court? 

Mr. KEATING. I think we should 
first dispose of the jurisdictional bill be- 
fore we bring this before us, but I am 
opposed to the bill before us in its en- 
tirety because of the manner in which 
it is brought here as an omnibus 
measure, lumping all these judgeships 
together. I am not sure that there are 
not in the list of judges certain ones that 
are meritorious. I would nct say to the 
gentleman that I would not vote for a 
bill for the creation, let us say, of an 
Indiana judgeship or of specific ones 
which might come before us. ‘The thing 
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I am opposed to is this method of log- 
rolling, of adding in an omnibus bill 
judgeships that are not necessary along 
with those that do have some merit in 
order to win support for the bill from 
sources which would otherwise be in- 
clined to oppose it. 

Mr. JONAS. Giving credence to what 
the gentleman says, how would he rem- 
edy the situation that confronts us now? 
We would have to abandon this bill in 
its entirety and introduce new legis- 
lation. 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. This 
bill should be defeated, and then we 
should bring here specific bills as we have 
done before, as this House has always 
done, covering this, that, or the other 
judgeship. It is conceivable that some 
of them would pass on the Consent 
Calendar. thers would be passed after 
debate. Many should not be brought 
here at all, and if they were and were re- 
quired to stand on their own feet, would 
be defeated. That is the way, in my 
judgment, to deal with this situation. 

Mr. JONAS. Has the bill dealing 
with the jurisdictional question been 

ected upon either directly or indirectly? 

Mr. KEATING. It has been adopted 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
has not been reported to the floor. I 
believe, a rule has been granied on it. 

Mr. JONAS. A rule has been granted 
on it? So it could be reached. 

Mr. KEATING. I believe so. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. It is a fact, is it not 
that pending the reporting out of indi- 
vidual bills, the judges in the districts 
that are not so busy may be assigned 
to districts where they have big dock- 
ets? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. That is 
frequently done, and judges are assigned 
from one area to another to sit tempo- 
rarily in that other area. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WItson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I co not think any Member of the House 
can say with regard to all of these judges, 
and yet be truthful with himself and 
with the House, that this is a log-rolling 
bill. My good friend, the gentleman 
from New York, says that we ought to 
bring these bills in one at a time. I 
wonder if he means we should pass 25 
separate bills through the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with separate hearings on 
the bills in our committee, and separate 
hearings on the bills in the Committee 
on Rules, and consume 25 days of the 
time of the House in passing on this mat- 
ter when, as a matter of fact, we can 
bring it to the flocr of the House in one 
bill where any Member of this body has 
the right to offer an amendment to strike 
out any one of these judgeships. 

The House is going to have the right 
to work its will with regard to this bill. 
Nobody can come here and ram a bill like 
this, or any other kind of bill, down the 
throats of the Members of the House 
without the Members having an oppor- 
tunity to vote on each section. Consider 
the court in the State of Indiana. In my 
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opinion, as stated by the gentleman from 
Indiana, no section of this country is in 
worse need of a Federal district court 
than that great State. It is a heavily 
industrialized State. It has 4,000,000 
people. The testimony before the com- 
mittee is that these judges are killing 
themselves working day and night. The 
same situation prevails in several other 
States. 

I believe that one gentleman said that 
only one of the courts in Texas was en- 
titled to be passed by the House. In the 
eastern district of Texas, which was not 
the one which was mentioned, there has 
only been one United States District 
Court. The judge for years has lived in 
the northern part of the district. The 
three large towns in the district are some 
200 to 250 miles away. The court meets 
in seven different places, with this one 
judge presiding. There are 150,000 oil 
wells in that district. It is the largest 


oil field in the world. Much of the liti-' 


gation there involves diversity of citizen- 
ship. Many of these cases take weeks 
to try. They are similar to antitrust 
suits, and I am sure the lawyers in the 
House are familiar with that kind of law- 
suit. Can it be said that when the popu- 
lation of that district has tripled in the 
last 10 years, when the oil field develop- 
ment has increased litigation in that dis- 
trict threefold, and when it is shown that 
one judge is years behind with the docket, 
that this is log-rolling to create a new 
court so that every man in that judicial 
district may have his day in court? 

Many of the courts to be created in 
other States, under the provisions of this 
bill, have similar conditions to contend 
with. There is one in Indiana, and one 
in the southern district of Texas at 
Houston, for instance. 

One county in that district is next 
to the largest congressional district in 
this country. There are 820,000 people 
in 1 county of the district, there are 40 or 
50 counties in the southern Federal dis- 
trict. That district is 400 miles long. 
That district has 2,500 criminal cases per 
court per year, which involves a lot of 
so-called wetbacks. Many of them are 
not long cases but many of the cases 
are long and drawn out, and aside from 
that it has great industrial expansion. 
Its population has trebled within the 
last 5 or 10 years. There are now on 
the court dockets per court, some 469 
cases per year. The whole population 
of this country has increased by 4,000,000 
per year, and is continuing to increase. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Witson] has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. FetcHan]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
northern district of Ohio includes many 
thriving centers of industry, shipping, 
and agriculture. Court is held at Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Lima, and Youngstown. In 
addition to Cleveland, Toledo, Lima, and 
Youngstown, there are Akron, Canton, 
Massillon, Alliance, Ashtabula, Paines- 
ville, Elyria, Lorain, Norwalk, Sandusky, 
and Mansfield, These cities are the sites 
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of many small and large industries. This 
district is one of the heaviest patent dis- 
tricts in the country. It encompasses 
the entire scope of industry, it includes a 
good deal of the aircraft industry, it has 
the heart of the tire and rubber indus- 
try—Akron—and a very substantial seg- 
ment of the steel and glass industry. 

It is my feeling that people in every 
Federal district should have courts avail- 
able within which to seek legal redress. 
If there is a need for an additional judge, 
I believe it places a duty incumbent upon 
Congress to provide facilities sufficient to 
enable people to settle differences in 
court and also to provide for prosecution 
of criminal cases. The Ohio State Bar 
Association and local bar associations 
have attested to the need for an addi- 
tional judge in the northern district of 
Ohio. Their recommendations were 
made by Democrats and Republicans and 
were based on study of the needs. 

The Great Lakes office of the Anti- 
trust Division is located in Cleveland, 
and as of January 1 there were pend- 
ing six private antitrust cases. It is 
anticipated that many more will be filed. 
The backlog of cases are in excess of 
national average. 

I believe that no court can function 
effectively or with the dignity that ought 
to clothe it if it is desperately overbur- 
dened or if the litigants who appear be- 
fore it have been delayed too long. As 
we know, witnesses often die before a 
case is reached for trial, or move to 
another jurisdiction which increases the 
burden of the litigant. 

Justice delayed is justice denied. 
Congress has the responsibility within 
its power to alleviate further injustice 
wherever it may exist. 

To my mind, the important factor is 
that the people of the northern district 
of Ohio, as well as every person in the 
United States, should have an oppor- 
tunity to have his day in court. This 
legal right, which is a paramount right 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, should not be denied to any per- 
son because a minority party feels that 
recognition of its membership is more 
important than the interests of the 
people themselves. This Congress has 
the right and duty to remove from office 
of the Federal judiciary any judge who 
is incompetent or who has violated his 
oath of office. This Congress in the past 
has exercised that authority in the in- 
terest of the people regardless of the 
political affiliation or membership of 
judges. My only appeal to you, my col- 
leagues, is to consider the facts that have 
been presented to the Senate and to the 
House Judiciary Committee. These 
facts show clearly that there is an urgent 
and pressing need for the appointment 
of an additional judge to provide ade- 
quate opportunity for judicial service to 
the people of the northern district. 

Mr. Will Shafroth, Chief, Division of 
Procedural Studies and Statistics of the 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Court, has prepared a supplement 
to statement that was presented to the 
Committee of the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate when they conducted hearings, and, 
under unanimous consent, include his 
statement in my remarks. 
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I believe that a careful analysis of 
this statement will convince you that 
the northern district of Ohio needs an 
additional judge and I hope that you 
will support this request. 


THE JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE NORTHERN 
DIsTRIcT OF OHIO 


(A supplement to the statement which ap- 
pears on p. 83 of the hearings before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 82d Cong., 
1st sess., on S. 1203) 


The need for an additional judge in this 
district is fully developed in the statement 
filed with the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
above referred to, and the other testimony 
in those hearings by Judge Freed, of the 
United States District Court at Cleveland 
(pp. 79-88 of the hearings), and by Mr. 
Parker Fulton, president of the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association (pp. 88-90). 

Supplementing the information given at 
that time, the statistical tables have been 
brought down to date, and the additional 
information supplied reinforces the argu- 
ment for the creation of an additional judge- 
ship. Civil cases filed in 1951 in this dis- 
trict were 1,017, a slight reduction from last 
year, but terminations were only 931, with 
a@ resulting increase of the case load by 86 
to 1,227, the highest year-end figure in re- 
cent years and over twice the pending pre- 
war load. This district had a case load of 
254 civil cases commenced per judge in 1951, 
compared with the national average of 204. 
The number of civil cases pending per judge 
on June 30, 1951, was 307, compared with 
the national average of 236. The median 
time from filing to disposition for cases tried 
was 17.7 months, an increase of 3 months 
over 1950 and 5% months longer than the 
national median for 1951. From issue to 
trial the median also increased and was 
4 months longer than the national median. 
These are the statistics which show the de- 
lays and denials of justice through delay 
which the average litigant must now ex- 
perience in this court. Half of the cases 
take longer than the time mentioned. Tne 
progressive deterioration in the condition of 
the docket is shown in the following sum- 
mary for the last 3 years, taken from table 3 
of the attached statistics. 


Median time intervals in months 





Issue to trial 


Filing to disposition 





Fiscal year n : ‘ . 

: 7, | Nationa : Nationa 

Ohio (N) median Ohio (N) median 

ee 11.0 10.4 6.5 5.9 
Wet owmanwnca 14.7 w.2 9.9 6.7 
SEs sn dcnanes py ay 12.2 11.3 7.8 





The clerk reports that as of December 31, 
1951, the following number of cases was 
pending on the trial calendar: 


Civil jury......22 2... eecccnsncccccesene 325 
Civil BONJUY.266665 nn cese ce snwesces 143 
Jones Act—injuries to seamen—civil 
JULY  <ncncccccncncnecccnccccncecccss 33 
Admiralty: 
JUIY .-- nnn n wn nw oon ee wenn enn ene 3 
ORIG ccncccuendanddsasunnameunmea 5 
Civil rent cases—nonjury_.--.---...... 51 
WOtes scavuddisensactatcawuawoun 560 


The number of civil cases begun in the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year (July 
1-Sept. 30, 1951) in the district was a lit- 
tle larger than last year, 316 compared with 
288, but the private cases, which constitute 
the main burden, were about the same in 
number. Criminal cases filed, which con- 
stitute only a small proportion of caseload 
in figures and a smaller proportion in time, 
were 324 in 1951 compared to 320 in 1950; 
and in the first quarter of 1952, 100 compared 
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with 80 in the like period of the previous 
year. 

Table 4 showing the nature of the civil 
cases filed in 1951 indicates a very heavy 
proportionate load per judge of Employers’ 
Liability Act cases involving injuries to rail- 
road employees and also of tort cases under 
the diversity jurisdiction. A relatively large 
percentage of these cases reach trial so these 
numbers are an important fact in assessing 
the amount of court business. The com- 
parison with the national average of the 
number of cases filed per judge in 1951 is 
as follows: 





Number filed per 
judge 


Kind of case 


Onio cs] ‘National 


Employers’ Liability Act_......... 27 6 
Personal injury cases involving 
ing auto under diversity juris- 


Cae sada dandndobascaded 46 24 
Other personal injury cases under 
diversity jurisdiction.......-..-- 25 12 





The population of the district increased 
by 15.6 percent from 1940 to 1950. 

One difficulty faced by this district is in the 
unusual number of antitrust and other long 
cases which it has to dispose of. In addition 
to the Government antitrust cases listed as 
pending in the memorandum above referred 
to, the following cases should be added as 
pending on June 30, 1951: 

Civil 28,253, U. S. v. Mansfield Journal Co., 
filed May 31, 1951. Case involves news and 
advertising. 

Civil 28,299, U. S. v. The Ohio Crankshaft 
Co. et al., filed June 22, 1951. The case in- 
volves heavy duty crankshafts. 

Civil 28,293, U. S. v. Tobacco and Candy Job- 
bers Assn., Inc. The case involves wholesale 
tobacco and candy. 

Criminal 20,388, U. S. v. Tobacco and Candy 
Jobbers Assn., et al. Criminal proceedings 
involving the same subject matter. 

The following private antitrust cases were 
pending in this district on September 30, 
1951: 


Private antitrust cases pending in the 
northern district of Ohio 





Style of case 


sy Date of filing 





25967 | Plaintiff Harry H. Seff d. b. a. 

Sterling Outdoor Advertis- 

ing Co., defendant General 

Outdoor Advertising Co., 

ON OE i ae ake oes Oct. 27,1948 
26311 | Plaintiff G. & P. Amusement 

Co., defendant Regent The- 


SIGE COs O8 ha iicinecacnscnces Mar. 15, 1949 
27698 | Plaintiff Harold E. Turner, 

defendant United States 

Gypsum Co., et al__........- Sept. 18, 1950 


28089 | Plaintiff Charles F. Stephen- 

son, defendant Sun Oil Co., 

SD COP NOTRRIOTE one snnsasane Mar. 14, 1951 
28316 | Plaintiff Elyria-Lorain Broad- 

easting Co., a corporation, 

defendant Lorain Journal . 

Co., a corporation, et al__....| July 9, 1951 
06556 | Plaintiff Findley Publishing 

Co., defendant Philadelphia 

National League Baseball 

CD 08 OE racine cicssistinindiains May 14, 1951 


As of November 2, 1951, the Department 
of Justice reports 45 land condemnation 
cases pending in the district, involving 186 
tracts or parcels. Land acquisition projects 
now known to be contemplated in the dis- 
trict include 150 acres for the Lockbourne 
Air Force Base at an estimated cost of $53,- 
000 and 215 acres for the Youngstown 
Municipal Airport at an estimated cost of 
$108,000. 

The need has existed for some time, as 
shown in House Report No. 2534 to accom- 
pany H. R. 7570, Eighty-first Congress, sec< 





ond session, favorably recommending an ad- 
ditional judgeship for this district on July 
12, 1950. The recommendation of the Senate 
committee is found on page 17 of the Senate 
Report No. 691, Calendar No. 630, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, first session to accompany S. 
1203, on August 20, 1951. The statistics are 
found on pages 86 to 89 of the same report. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States on September 24, 1951 renewed its 
recommendation for an additional judge in 
this district. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILL SHAFROTH, 
Chief, Division of Procedural Studies 
and Statistics. 
JaNvuarRyY 10, 1952. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I rise for 
the purpose of explaining that on roll 
call 41 today, en the war claims bill I 
was unavoidably detained in my office. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“yea.” 

Mr MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. -Speaker, I 
desire to inform the House that on 
Thursday next House Resolution 561, 
which was reported cut of the Rules 
Committee, introduced by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox], will be in order 
for consideration. This resolution estab- 
lishes a select committee of seven mem- 
bers to make a certain study in connec- 
tion with educational and philanthropic 
organizations and other comparable or- 
ganizations which are exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxes. It has been reported 
out over seven legislative days. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] very courteously, generously, and 
kindly advised me that he might be con- 
strained to call it up under the prefer- 
ential status that such resolution would 
have. Of course with such notice gen- 
erously being given me, I am bound to 
cooperate, which I do in these cases. So, 
after conference with the gentleman I 
have agreed to put it down for next 
Thursday. In accordance with my policy 
of advising the House as quickly as pos- 
sible, I am doing so. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. RoceErs]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this bill there is provided one 
judge for the State of Florida. This 
has been under consideration for some 
time. As a matter of fact, when the 
bill was first introduced we felt that two 
judges should be provided for Florida, 
but they cut that down to one. That 
was recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. The Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, as 
you know, comprises the senior judge 
of the various circuits of the Federal 
courts. They have looked into the mer- 
its of this, and they have recommended 
one judge for the Southern District of 
Florida. 

Florida is one of the States that has 
grown rapidly. In the past 10 years we 
have grown some 46 percent. The 
southern district of Florida goes from 
Nassau County, which is just beyond 
Jacksonville, to Key West. That is some 
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600 miles. The greater population of 
the State of Florida is on the east coast. 
In order that you might see just how 
litigation has increased in that district, 
in 1941 there were 691 cases commenced. 
There were terminated 659, and upon 
June 30 there were 598 cases. That was 
in 1941. 

My time is limited; I cannot progress 
as I want to year by year, but I shall 
go to the years 1951 and 1952 to show 
you how crowded the dockets down there 
are. The people have a right to have 
their cases tried. We have got to have 
additional help. 

The case load per district judge in 
Florida is some fifty-odd cases more 
than the average for the United States. 

In 1951, 1,028 cases were initiated and 
1,009 terminated, with 965 cases pend- 
ing at the year end. They did not get 
through their calendar. 

For the first half of the fiscal year 
1952, which ended December 31, 582 
cases were filed, 492 cases were termi- 
nated, and there were 998 cases pending. 

Mr. LANTAF?. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to my 
colleague from Miami, Fla. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Is it not true that the 
case load per judge in the southern dis- 
trict exceeded the national average not 
only in private civil cases but in all types 
cf civil cases? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Criminal 
cases and civil cases. We have a great 
deal of litigation down there; a great 
many people come to Florida. There 
are many cases of diversity of citizen- 
ship and because of this many cases 
come to the Federal court. But in the 
State courts we have more judges. The 
figures for State courts are about 1 to 
45,009 population, end when we get as 
high as 75,000 we have 2 judges. In the 
case of the Federal courts the figure is 
much higher. 

With the number of cases increasing 
every year, almost to the extent cf 50 
percent, if there is any place in this Na- 
tion where a case can be made out for 
an additional judgeship, it is the State 
of Florida. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withdraw the point of 
order? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. No; I will with- 
hold it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man permit me to submit a consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I withhold the 
point of order to permit the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to submit a consent 
request, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to 
protect the Members who have special 
orders I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther consideration of House Resolution 
591 be postponed until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I was late in getting here, un- 
fortunately. I attended a meeting of 
the textile panel. Had I been here I 
would have voted “aye” on the so-called 
Philippine bill and the war-claims bill. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VuRSELL] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE STAMP FOR 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill to provide for 
the issuance of a special postage stamp 
commemorating the great contribution 
the coal industry and the coal miners 
have made for the benefit and develop- 
ment of America. 

I am compelled to take this action be- 
cause notwithstanding the combined ef- 
forts of the leaders of the ccal industry 
and the ccal miners of America who put 
on a tremendous drive in 1946 to per- 
suade the Fostmaster General and this 
administration to issue a postage stamp 
commemorating the great progress re- 
suiting from the combined efforts of 
those engaged in the production of coal, 
failed to get the approval of the Post- 
master General, and because up to the 
present time the Postmaster General has 
continued to refuse to commemorate this 
great industry by dedicating a postage 
stamp to its progress. 

Mr. Speaker, the dedication of such 
stamps is a common practice and I am 
informed by the Postmaster General that 
12 such dedicating stamps are being is- 
sued in this year 1952. However, they 
have again refused to approve a me- 
morial coal stamp. 

May I recall to the Members of the 
House that a few years ago there was 
issued a ccmmemorative stamp to the 
lowly “chicken.” The press wrote many 
humorous stories about it and I quote 
the following editorial from the Coal Age 
magazine under date of December 1951, 
Signifying their interest in a memorial 
ccal stamp: 

Wuy Nort Coat, Too 

The postage stamp—humble and utili- 
tarian though it may be—it is one of the 
world’s most widely looked at pieces of paper. 
That has given a number of people a number 
of ideas for both variety and advertising. 
The chicken, for example, was honored not 
long ago, along with many other more glam- 
orous persons, objects, events, and industries. 
The conclusion is that it would be equally 
logical to dedicate a stamp to coal mining. 
The industry’s services to the Nation warrant 
it, and quite likely only a modest campaign 
would be necessary to set the wheels in 
motion. The benefits to be secured certainly 
would far outweigh the efforts involved. 


Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Postmaster General and 
the administration has continued to re- 
fuse to honor this great industry with its 
thousands of men who have sacrificed 
and struggled for over 200 years in de- 
veloping an industry that produces three 
times per man the amount of coal pro- 
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duced in any other nation of the world. 

It causes one to wonder what is the real 

reason back of it. It cannot be predi- 

cated on any sound, justifiable grounds. 
COAL INDUSTRY 


Let me give you some idea of the im- 
portance of this basic industry. 

First. From 1800 through 1951 the 
mining industry and the men who work 
in the mines produced 31,000,000,000 tons 
of coal. 

Second. The approximate value de- 
livered from the mines to the top of the 
ground of this coal is $71,000,000,009. 

Third. Estimated reserves of coal in 
the ground now is 1,200,000,000,000 tons. 

Fourth. Estimated value at present- 
day prices of coal still in the ground, 
$6,000,000,000,000. 


VALUE OF COAL INDUSTRY 


The net investment and worth of the 
coal industry of America is over $500,- 
000,000. In 1951 the men who run this 
great free enterprise organization with 
the cooperation of over 500,000 em- 
ployees produced over 600,000,000 tons 
of coal, worth at the mouth of the mines 
$3,150,000,000. 

I do not have complete figures on the 
number of men who have lost their lives 
in the mines but do have the figures 
showing that from 1906 to 1951, during 
the past 45 years, 84,000 men lost their 
lives in the mines. The number of men 
who have lost their lives in the over 200 
years of coal mining would be astound- 
ing. 

LOSS OF LIVES IN MINES 

Mr. Speaker, something must be wrong 
somewhere. Yes, there must be some 
personal reason why a basic industry 
whose men must. work in hazardous 
employment which causes such a high 
percentage of the loss of their lives, who 
together with management make such a 
great contribution to the public welfare 
cf our Nation are continuously denied 
the small recognition of a postage stamp 
that would cost their Government noth- 
ing. 

TRAGEDIES PAST 10 YEARS 

Let me give you another picture. 
During the past 10 years 9,504 men have 
lost their lives and 439,643 men have 
been injured in the mines, many of them 
totally disabled. 

CENTRALIA TRAGEDY 


In 1947, 111 miners in the explosion of 
mine No. 5 in Centralia, Ill., in my 
county, lost their lives. 

ANOTHER TRAGEDY 


And you all remember that only a 
few months ago, late last December 
1951, 119 men lost their lives in the 
tragic explosion of a mine at West Frank- 
fort, Ill. And you read of one mine 
disaster after another as time marches 
on. Five men lost their lives in a coal 
mine last week in Pennsylvania. 

MEMORIAL COAL STAMP 


One would think that the sacrifice of 
millions of men who have toiled in the 
bowels of the earth to produce the coal 
which has furnished the power to light 
up the cities and villages and the farm 
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homes of America through rural electri- 
fication, and has furnished the indus- 
trial power which has brought conven- 
ience and comfort to our 150,000,000 
people, and the power necessary to the 
defense of our Nation, that those in the 
executive department would be anxious 
to dedicate a postage stamp as a Memo- 
rial to the thousands of men who have 
lost their lives, and to the hundreds of 
thousands of men who have become dis- 
abled in the coal mines of America, 
when this marker would not cost the 
Federal Government one dime. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem that we 
should be willing to recognize the great 
contribution the leaders of industry in 
mining operations have made along with 
the men who have worked on the team 
with management to make this the 
strongest and greatest Nation on earth. 

INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCE 


The Post Office Department has is- 
sued or will issue 12 commemorative 
stamps this year, 1952. Let us take a 
lock at two cf them. 

One is to honor the arrival of Lafay- 
ette in this country 250 years: ago to 
help us during the revolution. All of the 
American histories have, for a century, 
paid full tribute for the help of Lafayette 
and the French Nation at that time. 

In addition, during World War I our 
American soldiers, at the cost of billions 
of dollars and the loss of thousands of 
lives, many who sleep in the cemeteries 
of France today under the American 
flag, saved France from being conquered. 
Again in World War II, at a much greater 
sacrifice, our soldiers landed on Nor- 
mandy Beach by the millions, and with 
greater loss of lives drove the Germans 
out and saved the French Government. 

Mr. Speaker, since peace was declared 
in 1945, our taxpayers including the 
great mining industry and all the men 
employed in those mines have paid mil- 
lions in taxes to help supply over $5,000,- 
000,000 which has been given to the 
French Government. Yet, this great in- 
dustry and its men are shunted to one 
side and are refused the simple recogni- 
tion we have requested. 

They have been told in effect, we can- 
not commemorate your contribution to 
the Nation and the war, we cannot pay 
you this honor you have so well earned, 
we must think back 250 years and heap 
additional honors on Lafayette who has 
already been honored by the American 
people with statues throughout the 
land, and a life sized portrait which 
adorns the wall of this Congress today. 
This great industry and its half million 
employees are denied such recognition. 

May I point out at this time that the 
mining industry and the coal miners of 
America, in addition to supplying the 
coal to help power the industry of this 
Nation, have been producing sufficient 
coal which has permitted us through the 
Marshall plan to ship to European coun- 
tries over 25,000,000 tons a year for each 
of the past 4 years; about 30 percent or 
more of it given away free to those coun- 
tries, 
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The coal miners and the coal industry 
and all of the people of America have 
carried the additional tax burdens to 
make these international gifts possible, 
yet, the coal mine industry and the over 
500,000 coal miners are told they must 
be shunted aside and cannot have the 
humble recognition of a postage stamp 
dedicated to this great industry. 


THIS ADMINISTRATION DOES COMMEMORATE 
NATO 


Mr. Speaker, I think the Members of 
this Congress will be interested to know 
that this administration, and the Post- 
master General, has just approved the 
issuance of a stamp dedicated to the Na- 
tional Atlantic Treaty Organization bet- 
ter known as NATO. 

This, I regard as rather premature. 
It raises the question whether we are 
using this particular postal stamp as a 
means of international propaganda. 
Why should we commemorate the child, 
at least until it has grown up? 

It would seem to me that the billions 
of dollars we have given to the estab- 
lishment of the NATO organization and 
the $7,000,000,000 this Congress is asked 
to vote to it next week, and the billions 
they expect us to continue to put into 
this project, would be honor enough 
coming from the American people with- 
out dedicating this stamp of distinction 
to this organization at this time. 

Yet, they have failed to commemorate 
the coal industry and the men who work 
in the mines by giving them a simple 
recognition of a postal stamp dedicated 
to their efforts. 

Yet, these men are paying heavily cut 
of their pay checks in taxes to help fur- 
nish the money to be given away to the 
NATO organization. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the members on 
the Democrat side and the Republican 
side as well, have for the past number of 
years kept this question before the Post- 
master General. For some unjustifiable 
reason the Postmaster General appar- 
ently has not seen fit to issue this mark 
of distinction to this great organization. 
That is the reason I have introduced the 
bill and brought this question to the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have introduced 
today authorizes and directs the Post- 
master General to issue this stamp in this 
year 1952 in recognition of the great con- 
tribution to American progress made by 
the coal industry and the coal miners 
for over 200 years. 

I have had this matter up, as have 
other Members of Congress, with the 
Postmaster General in a most kindly way 
time and again urging such action. I 
have the highest respect and the warm- 
est friendship for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and regret that I have had to bring 
this matter to the floor of the House. I 
have done it because in my judgment 
there is a deep principle involved. 

I hope the committee to which the bill 
is referred will report it at any early date 
to the floor of the House so that the 
Members may have an opportunity to ex- 
press their approval or disapproval of 
the provisions set forth in this bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lucas] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the lateness of the hour I shall not oc- 
cupy all the time allotted me. However, 
I am so concerned about the decision of 
the Wage Stabilization Board in the steel 
case that I think it should be discussed 
on this ficor. I want the people of the 
United States to know that many of us 
are studying the matter and are con- 
sidering remedial measures. 

I think the eyes of all the people of 
the United States are focused today on 
the Wage Stabilization Board and its 
attempted means of settlement of the 
strike. I think it is time the people 
know all the facts concerning it, that 
they may recognize that this is a deci- 
sion against the interests of the con- 
suming public and against the interests 
of those among our laboring people who 
are not organized into labor unions and 
those who are organized into independ- 
ent unions which may be forcibly 
covered over into one of the larger mo- 
nopclistic labor unions. 

Last year I predicted that unless the 
Wage Stabilization Board, created by 
Executive order, was prevented from 
handling labor disputes, it would destroy 
stabilization of wages and deny the par- 
ties any real collective bargaining. At 
that time I made the following state- 
ment on this floor: 

It is the view of your committee that 
real wage stabliization cannot be achieved 
if the Board, which is to establish these poli- 
cies, is permitted to handle dispute cases 
on an individual basis. The War Labor 
Board of World War II demonstrated all too 
clearly that strikes and the threats of strikes 
are an effective means for compelling wage 
increases to forestall work stoppages in criti- 
cal defense industries. In our view, wage 
stabilization must be handled separately 
and apart from labor disputes so that poli- 
cies can be fixed on the basis of controlling 
inflation, not on the basis of settling or seek- 
ing to settle strikes. These two functions, 
so divergent, should not be given to the 
same agency. * * * 

You are all aware of the fact that the 
President gave the Wage Stabilization Board 
the authority to make recommendations for 
settlement of labor disputes of all kinds. 
This ignored the abundant experience of the 
past that any Federal board set up to handle 
labor disputes will destroy collective bar- 
gaining and good relationships between em- 
ployer and employee at the local level where 
most of our industrial problems ought to 
be settled. The creation of a Federal agency 
to interfere in labor disputes will not only 
destroy local government in these matters 
but will surely result in the development 
of so-called national wage patterns as we 
know from World War II experience. 


The Board’s action in the basic steel 
case confirms my fears. The recom- 
mendations in that case have seriously 
injured the effort to stabilize the econ- 
omy and, to a large extent, have nulli- 
fied the usefulness of collective bargain- 
ing. The Wage Stabilization Board— 
which was not created by legislation— 
has demonstrated in the steel case that 
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if we are to have an effective anti- 
inflation program its powers and duties 
must be controlled by law. 

The steel case is just one of many 
now awaiting action by this Board which 
may revolutionize our whole economy. 
There are numerous disputes cases pend- 
ing, including one involving many large 
and small oil and gas producing, refining 
and transmission companies, which was 
referred to the Board by the President 
on March 6. 

The pending oil dispute illustrates one 
way in which the disputes procedure fol- 
lowed by the Wage Stabilization Board 
impairs collective bargaining. 

The Labor Management Relations Act 
guarantees employers, as well as em- 
ployees, the right to select their own col- 
lective bargaining representatives. His- 
torically bargaining in the oil industry 
has been on an individual company, and 
in many instances on an individual plant, 
basis. By forcing the companies, large 
and small, into one preceeding the Wage 
Stabilization Board will destroy the his- 
toric bargaining relationships between 
them and the unions involved. 

The handling of labor disputes by the 
Wace Stabilization Board also tends to 
nullify bona fide collective bargaining in 
another manner. By recommending 
compulsory union membership for the 
powerful and entrenched steelworkers 
union the Board has served notice that 
as a matter of general policy it will rec- 
ommend it in any industry in which a 
union makes the demand. 

It would be naive, indeed, it would be 
simple for us to assume that real collec- 
tive bargaining cn that issue will be pos- 
sible in any situation in which a union 
by the threat of a major strike can force 
board consideration of the matter. 

Unless Congress acts the compulsion 
of the Wage Stabilization Board backed 
by the threat of Government seizure will 
not stop with steel and oil, but eventually 
will extend to other important industries 
such as cotton textiles, aluminum, and 
aircrait. 

On March 25, following the Board’s 
report in the steel case, the industry 
members stated: 


We, therefore, feel that the WSB no longer 
serves a useful purpose. 


The Congress cannot escape respon- 
sibility for this situation and unless we 
deal with it we might as well abandon 
any hope of effective stabilization and 
consider collective bargaining a thing of 
the past. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
with these remarks a telegram addressed 
to Nathan Feinsinger by Charles S. Jones, 
president of the Richfield Oil Corp., in 
California: 

Marcu 21, 1952. 
NATHAN P. FEINSINGER, 
Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is in response to your telegram of 
March 15 to Richfield Oil Corp. referring to 
numerous disputes in the petroleum indus- 
try which have been referred to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Please be advised that all of our opera- 
tions have been and are now proceeding ac- 
cording to normal schedules. We fully ap- 
preciate the need to the national defense 
effort of a continuous flow of petroleum 


products and, under any circumstances, we 
intend to do everything possible to avoid 
shutting down any part of our operations, 

We respectfully urge consideration by the 
Board of the following matters before it sets 
up procedures for intervening in the dis- 
putes referred to in your telegram. 

Title IV of the Defense Production Act, 
under which you are acting, provides that 
no action shall be taken under authority of 
such title with respect to wages which is 
inconsistent with the Labor-Management 
Relations Act and it expressly says that it is 
the intent of Congress that the authority 
conferred by it shall be exercised with full 
consideration and emphasis so far as prac- 
tical on, among other things, the mainte- 
nance and furtherance of sound working 
relations, including collective bargaining, 
and the maintenance and furtherance of the 
American way of life. It clearly contem- 
plates that a dispute may be referred to 
the Wage Stabilization Board only after 
there has been a breakdown in collective 
bargaining which has been carried on in 
good faith between the employer and the 
bargaining agent of a duly constituted bar- 
gaining unit, all as provided for and in 
accordance with the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act. 

In our case oil workers international union 
has not bargained in good faith, but has 
gone through collective-bargaining proce- 
dures in form only and merely as a step to 
referral of its demands to your Board, in an 
attempt to use your Board as a vehicle to 
eliminate collective bargaining between itself 
and a bargaining unit duly constituted under 
the Labor-Management Relations Act and to 
substitute Government intervention on a nae 
tional industry-wide basis. As long ago as 
January 14 we offered an increase in wages 
of 4.2 percent, which was the maximum per- 
missibie under the Board’s regulations, 
Thus, any hearing in our case will involve 
only the question of lifting wage ceilings to 
some extent. If wage ceilings are to be dis- 
regarded to an extent to be determined by 
your Board, then we respectfully but ear- 
nestly urge that wage ceilings be removed 
entirely and that the dispute be referred 
back to the parties for settlement through 
bona fide collective bargaining, all as con- 
templated by the enactments of Congress. 

Furthermore, we submit that it is in the 
national interest that all the disputes in the 
oil industry referred to in your telegram be 
similarly handled. It seems clear to us that 
the oil workers international union is at- 
tempting to use the national emergency and 
the mobilization effort and the procedures 
established under temporary emergency leg- 
islation to change the historic method of 
collective bargaining in the oil industry from 
a local level to some other method on a 
national level and thereby to build up a 
permanent national position of power which 
would not otherwise be attainable by it. 
The country is aware of the consequences of 
permitting one man to become the dictator 
of labor for an entire industry and we can- 
not believe that it desires such a thing to 
happen in the oil industry. 

RICHFIELD Ort CorP., 
By Cuas. 8. JoNneEs, President. 





FAMILY PARTNERSHIPS AND THE BU- 
REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, at this time when the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has been the subject of 
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so much criticism, I think it right to 
comment on an instance of how it func- 
tions at its best. 

Last session I strongly criticized the 
Bureau’s handling of the so-called family 
partnership cases, citing the confusion 
and unnecessary litigation caused by its 
adoption of arbitrary and inconsistent 
tests in one area of the tax law, and the 
misconstruction of these tests by the Bu- 
reau’s field personnel. Against the 
Treasury Department’s vigorous opposi- 
tion, Congress included in the Revenue 
Act of 1951 a clarifying amendment 
which states the simple test of bona fide 
ownership of a capital interest in the 
partnership as I have elways understood 
it. Influenced by the Treasury’s opposi- 
tion, however, Congress did not make the 
amendment retroactive. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue wrote me at 
that time that the Bureau was recon- 
sidering its position and that a compre- 
hensive directive on the question was un- 
der consideration. 

The Commissioner has since issued 
such a directive, identified as Mimeo- 
graph 6767, which states the Bureau’s 
tests for determining the validity of part- 
nerships for years prior to 1951. Itisa 
lengthy and complicated document, the 
length and complexity of which appear 
to be unfortunately necessitated by the 
confusing administrative and judicial 
histcry of the subject. I am pleased to 
find, however, that it represents a sincere 
and conscientious attempt to meet the 
problem honestly and to apply the prin- 
ciples endorsed by Congress in the 1951 
act. It represents, I am told, a reexam- 
ination of the problem by many offices 
in the Bureau, under the direction of 
Deputy Commissioner Martin, in co- 
operation with a special committee of the 
tax section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

I am advised, and believe, that this di- 
rective will go a long way in eliminating 
useless and costly litigation, and will 
free a substantial segment of Bureau per- 
sonnel for more necessary work. It is 
with great pleasure, therefore, that I 
commend the Bureau, and especially 
those officials connected with this project, 
for this accomplishment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ENGLE (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL) in three instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts in two 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter, and in one notwithstanding the 
fact that it may exceed the limit set by 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. McGrecor and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. JENKINS. c 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include extranecus 
matter. 
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Mr. Meck of Washington in three in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Jonas and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BeaAMER and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Rooney in two instances, in one 
to include a newspaper editorial, and 
in the other a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate and Assembly of the State 
of New York. 

Mr. MapvdeEn and to include a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BurpDIck. 

Mr. O’Hara (at the request of Mr. HaL- 
LECK) in two instances, in each to include 
articles. 

Mr. MILuerR of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HaLLEcK) aud to include a 
resolution. 

Mr. Van ZanptT (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mrs. Rocers’of Massachusetts and to 
include a letter and a statement by the 
American Legion Medical Advisory Board 
on the position of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration medicine and surgery in the Na- 
tion. : 

Mr. Gwinn (at the request of Mr. Can- 
FIELD) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BEAMER and to include a personal 
statement. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. STANLEY (at the 
request of Mr. SmitH of Virginia), for 
this week, on account of a death in his 
family. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8S. 2786. An act to amend section 106 (c) 


of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues« 
day, April 1, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1297. A letter from the Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, transmitting the fourth annual 
report to the Congress on the National In- 
dustrial Reserve, pursuant to section 12 of 
the National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948, 
Public Law 883, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

1298. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the eighteenth quarter- 
ly report required under the Export Control 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1299. A letter from Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a proe 
posed bill entitled “To promote the rehabil- 
itation of Indian tribes, associations, and in- 
dividual Indians, and for other purposes’ 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1300. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“To authorize the payment of certain claims 
for damage to private property, loss of wages, 
personal injuries, and death, arising out of 
noncombat activities of the Army’; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1301. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Andrianus Willem Jacobus Standaart, file 
No. A-6544315 CR 37413, and requesting that 
it be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1302. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a survey report dated 
October 1950, together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations of the Scioto River 
watershed in Ohio, made under the provi- 
sions of the Flood Control Act approved June 
22, 1936, as amended and supplemented (H. 
Doc. No. 409); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

1303. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 28, 1952, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination of Champlain Canal, 
N. Y., with a view to its improvement with- 
out taking title to said canal and its ap- 
purtenances, authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved on March 2, 1945; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MCGRATH: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7313. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1672). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7314. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1673). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 2198. An act to amend section 
1708 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to the theft or receipt of stolen mail matter 
generally; with amendment (Rept. No. 1674). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 7313. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 7314. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 7315. A bill to increase the rates of 
compensation of Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7316. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an Inventions Awards Board 
within the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H.R. 7317. A bill authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the town of Hope, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H.R. 7318. A bill to provide that Federal 
expenditures shall not exceed Federal reve- 
nues, except in time of war or grave national 
emergency declared by the Congress; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7319. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act relating to the disregarding of 
earned income of blind recipients; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H. R. 7320. A bill to grant free out-patient 
medical and dental treatment to certain 
children of deceased veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 7321. A bill to provide that no per- 
son shall be barred from serving in the 
Armed Forces, or discharged from service in 
the Armed Forces, solely because he has 
been classified as a “youthful offender” under 
the laws of New York; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. R. 7322. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp honoring the 
coal miners and coal industry of America; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H.R. 7323. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, so as to provide for 
the administration of and determining just 
compensation to any carrier which has been 
seized by the Government as the result of a 
labor dispute; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 7324. A bill to provide an adequate 
channel in Old and Atchafalaya Rivers; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. POULSON. 

H.R. 7325. A bill to create a committee 
to study and evaluate public and private ex- 
periments in weather modification; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 7326. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. J. Res. 413. Joint resolution to make 
the appropriation “Disaster relief” available 
for construction of public school buildings; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 414. Joint resolution to provide 
for the rehabilitation and preservation for 
the public benefit of the Federal Hall Me- 
morial; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. DONDERO: Memorial of the Michi- 
gan State Legislature, reiterating its emphat- 
ic position of support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway navigation and power project, and re- 
questing all steps possible be taken to secure 

@ adoption of the project by the Federal 
Government and to complete by way of 
treaty or agreement its international author- 
ization, etc.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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By Mr. KEARNEY: Memorial of the New 
York State Senate and Assembly, memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States to 
establish as a national memorial a cemetery 
of Revolutionary soldiers located in Brook- 
lyn; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Sen- 
ate and Assembly, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to approve a bill 
(H. R. 5219) introduced by Congressman 
W. L. Prouty to provide for the development 
of a deep waterway on Lake Champlain; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the New York State Sen- 
ate and Assembly, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
tariff on bicycle importation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Dependency 
Allotment Act of 1950 to permit dependents 
of members of the Armed Forces to qualify 
for class Q allotments in hardship cases; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 7327. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Conti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 7328. A bill for the relief of Kina 

Kenyei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUDGE: 

H.R. 7329. A bill for the relief of Hitomi 

Ohtake; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOYLE: 

H.R. 7330. A bill for the relief of Foon 
Tung Fong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R. 7331. A bill for the relief of Andri- 
anne Luis and John Luis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H.R. 7332. A bill for the relief of Bjorn 
Normann Bough; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 7388. A bill for the relief of Karol 
Herse and his wife, Maria; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 7334. A bill for the relief of Edward 

F. Shea; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 7335. A bill for the relief of Martin 

Picinich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROSS: 

H. R. 7336. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
George Karahalios; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


660. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of the 
City Council of Berkley, the Ferndale City 
Commission, the City Commission of Royal 
Oak, all of Oakland County, Mich.; and the 
Common Council of Detroit, Mich., urging 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, believing it to be for the good of all 
concerned; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

661. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Buddy 
Hays and others of Orlando, Fla., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting passage of House bills 
2678 and 2679, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


662. Also, petition of Albina Bibeau and 
others of St. Petersburg, Fla., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting passage of House bills 
2678 and 2679, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE 


Tuespay, Aprit 1, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met in executive session, 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose goodness is 


ever before us and whose mercy has fol- | 


lowed us all our days: We come beseech- 
ing Thee that Thou mayest invade our 
hearts with a sense of quietness and lead 
us to the green pastures of Thy peace. 
We thank Thee for the sacrament of 
beauty which is Thy handiwork, the 
loveliness on the face of Nature now 
springing to newness of life, and the 
beauty hidden in the heart of man. 

Cleanse our hearts of all stains, re- 
move every root of bitterness. May the 
beauty of the Lord be upon us, deliver- 
ing us from ugliness in thought, in 
speech, andin conduct. With Thy bene- 
diction upon us may we enter into the 
duties of this day, on our way attended 
by the vision splendid. We ask it in 
the name of Him who is the fairest 
among ten thousand and the one alto- 
gether lovely. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 31, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1415) to 
amend section 7 of the War Claims Act 
of 1948, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

8.2322. An act prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or use of the character “Smokey Bear” 
by unauthorized persons; and 


S, 2447. An act to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
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and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 160. An act to amend section 5192 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to the 
reserves of certain national banks; 

H.R. 459. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the several States over offenses committed 
by or against Indians within Indian country; 

H.R. 472. An act to permit the mining, 
development, and utilization of the mineral 
resources of all public lands withdrawn or 
reserved for power development, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2327. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United States 
for Prince William Forest Park, Prince Wil- 
liam County, Va., for the purpose of consoli- 
dating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 2608. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 3177. An act to amend title IV of the 
National Housing Act, as amended; 

H. R. 4239. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to reestablish and correct the 
boundaries of the Quincy National Cemetery 
by the exchange of Government-owned lands 
= the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery, Quincy, 

H.R. 4792. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the Jeremiah Curtin home and under- 
lying land to the Milwaukee County Histor- 
ical Society by the Public Housing Admin- 
istration; 

H. R. 4974. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain Government lands to the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area 
project, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5045. An act to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act; 

H.R.5120. An act to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act so as to require the 
insurance of deposits payable at branches 
of insured banks in Puerto Rico; 

H.R. 5577. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Stockbridge-Munsee Community, 
Inc., of the State of Wisconsin; 

H.R. 5652. An act authorizing the Oregon 
State Highway Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam and dike to 
prevent the flow of tidal waters into north 
slough, Coos County, Oreg.; 

H.R. 6101. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 6661. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926; 

H. R. 6909. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization 
for certain projects for local flood protection 
in the Tennessee River Basin. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THYE was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for the remainder of this week. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, as in legis- 
lative session, Senators be permitted to 
make insertions in the Recorp and to 
transact other routine business, without 
the time being charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, CIVIL 
SERVICE CoMMIssIon (S. Doc. No. 114) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, for the Civil 
Service Commission, in the amount of $6,- 
500,000, for the fiscal year 1952 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3185 Or TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 3185 of title 18, United States 
Code (with accorapanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON ExPoRT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Comn.erce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report 
on export control, for the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN. LANDS 
OF NORTH PLATTE FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, WYOMING AND NEBRASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the classifica- 
tion and reclassification of certain lands of 
the North Platte Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming and Nebraska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REHABILITATION OF INDIANS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to promote the rehabilita- 
tion of Indian tribes, associations, and indi- 
vidual Indians, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CoNTRACT FOR MoToR VEHICLES FOR USE ON 
Motor VEHICLE ROUTES 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize the Postmaster General to 
contract for motor vehicles for use on motor 
vehicle routes, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED LOAN OF CERTAIN NAVAL MATERIAL TO 
MARITIME MUSEUM OF SAN_ FRANCISCO, 
CaLIF. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Maritime Museum of San Francisco, Calif., 
had requested for exhibition, the loan of 
certain naval material of historical inter- 
est; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Andrianus Willem 
Jacobus Standaart from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation had been suspend- 
ed, transmitted to the Senate on January 
15, 1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORT ON BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY 
BANKRUPTCY COURTS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
statistical tables reflecting the business 
transacted by the bankruptcy courts, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 

A letter from the Acting Chairman, Com- 

mission on Renovation of the Executive 


Mansion, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
substantial completion of the renovation of 
the Executive Mansion (with an accompany- 
ing letter); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Commissioner 
of Education on the administration of Pub- 
lic Laws 874 and 815, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 


AvupDIT REPORT ON COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL ON WORK 
OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Comptroller 
General on the work of the General Account- 
ing Office, for the fiscal year 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIA= 
TION TO DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE EN- 
TITLED “SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISON= 
ERS” 


A letter from the Director, Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
tion to the Department of Justice for “Sup- 
port of United States Prisoners” for the 
fiscal year 1952 had been reapportioned on 
a basis which indicates a necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 

A letter from the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the National Industrial Reserve, 
dated April 1, 1952 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


A letter from the Secretary, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the National Trust for the calendar year 1951 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi, relating to the 
amendment of the Dependency Allotment Act 
of 1950, to permit dependents of members 
of the Armed Forces to qualify for class Q 
allotments in hardship cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. EASTLAND on March 
31, 1952, p. 3148, CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to establish as a national 
memorial a cemetery of Revolutionary sol- 
diers located in Brooklyn 
“Whereas the lead editorial of the Brooklyn 

Eagle of Wednesday, January 23, 1952, forci- 


bly calls attention to neglected conditions 
existing around the hallowed spot on Third 
Avenue between Seventh and Eighth Streets, 
Brooklyn, where 256 Maryland soldiers lie 
buried; and 

“Whereas these gallant soldiers gave their 
lives on the morning of August 27, 1776, 
in halting the encirclement of General 
Washington’s Army by the British at the old 
Stone House at Gowanus. By their immor- 
tal sacrifice it has been truly said that ‘they 
saved the American Army’ since the glo- 
rious and effective amphibious withdrawal 
of the American Army under General Wash- 
ington, after the battle in which these men 
died, could not have been possible without 
the great sacrifice they made; and 

“Whereas for the greater part of a cen- 
tury ahd three-quarters, their place of in- 
terment has been neglected, unattended, 
forsaken, almost forgotten, and unmarked 
except for a bronze plaque placed on the 
site by the American Legion; and 

“Whereas it is a sad commentary that their 
path of glory should lead to such a name- 
less and forsaken spot. The people of this 
Nation should see to it that these honored 
dead shall not continue to sleep in obscu- 
rity in a land which today enjoys the bless- 
ings these men died to make possible: Now, 
therefore be it - 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of New York State hereby re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress to cause 
appropriate action to the end that the lands 
above referred to be established and main- 
tained as a national memorial by the ap- 
propriate agency of the Federal Government, 
belonging to no single State or community, 
but furnishing an inspiration to the youth 
of America and shrine of American patriot- 
ism; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Member in Con- 
gress from the State of New York. 

“By order of the assembly: 

“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk. 

“In senate, March 14, 1952; concurred in 
without amendment. 

“By order of the senate: 

“WiLiiAM S. Kine, 
“Secretary.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to increase the tariff on 
bicycle importation 


“Whereas the bicycle industry represents 
the backbone of business in the city of Lit- 
tle Falls, Herkimer County, N. Y., and in sev- 
eral small cities within the State of New 
York; and 

“Whereas many bicycles are being made 
and brought into the United States from 
several foreign countries; and 

“Whereas the rates of pay in these coun- 
tries for the fabrication of materials and 
building of bicycles is so much lower than 
the prevailing rates in the United States 
that it is impossible for manufacturers in 
the United States to compete in this busi- 
ness; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York strongly protests any tariff reduc- 
tion on the importation of bicycles and 
favors an increase on such importation to 
benefit domestic industry: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
legislature of the State of New York hereby 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to increase the tariff on im- 
portation of bicycles, but in no event to re- 
duce such tariff; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
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the President of the United States Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Member of Congress 
from the State of New York. 
“By order of the assembly, 
“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSEI, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, March 13, 1952; concurred in 
without amendment. 
“By order of the senate, 
“WiLLiam §. KING, 
“Secretary.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to approve a bill (H. R. 
5219) introduced by Congressman W. L. 
Provuty to provide for the development of 
a deep waterway on Lake Champlain 


“Whereas it is believed that a direct nat- 
ural inland waterway, linking the United 
States and Canada via the Richelieu River, 
Lake Champlain and the Barge Canal would 
be of great benefit to the economy, industry 
and safety of both nations; and 

“Whereas international surveys have in- 
dicated that such a route is both feasible and 
practical from an engineering point of view; 
and 

“Whereas the deepening of a 66-mile sec- 
tion of the waterway from St. Ours in Canada 
to Rouses Point in the United States by an 
additional 6 feet would provide a waterway 
not less than 12 feet deep over the entire dis- 
tance from Montreal to New York City; and 

“Whereas the availability of such a water- 
way would reduce the water distance for 
vessels traveling from Montreal to New York 
City by 1,218 miles; and 

“Whereas both the United States and Can- 
ada have spent millions of dollars to insure 
navigation at a minimum 12-foot depth 
along 386 miles of the existing 452-mile 
waterway; and 

“Whereas the present condition of the 
waterway limits commercial travel between 
Canada and the United States to barges 
of approximately 200-ton capacity with a 
draft of less than 6% feet; and 

“Whereas a waterway of minimum 12-foot 
depth would increase the individual barge 
capacity over this route to not less than 2,500 
tons; and 

“Whereas canal shipment on the New York 
State Barge Canal during the year 1951 
reached an all-record high of 5,211,472 tons, 
indicating the value and importance of 
travel of this type; and 

“Whereas the expanding development of 
Canadian iron ore, particularly in Labrador, 
has reemphasized the desirability of provid- 
ing inexpensive water transportation 
through the Champlain waterway to the 
United States and has high-lighted the po- 
tentiality of expanding the steel output of 
the United States by the creation of addi- 
tional facilities along the shores of Lake 
Champlain and/or in the municipalities 
served by this waterway; and 

“Whereas it now appears that Labrador 
may soon become the principal source of 
iron ore for the steel industries of both the 
United States and Canada and that this ore 
is so situated as to lend itself most readily 
to water transportation; and 

“Whereas the said waterway would facili- 
tate the exportation of iron ore, newsprint, 
paper, pulp, pulpwood, hay, bricks, and mis- 
cellaneous products from Canada and the 
importation from the United States of coal, 
clay, petroleum, bauxite, marble, agricultural 
and other machinery, slate and similar prod- 
ucts; and 

“Whereas the aforesaid waterway would 
provide a safe and secure means of inland 
transportation for numerous types of vital 
commodities between the United States and 
Canada in time of war or national emergency, 
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and greatly add to the joint defense of Can- 
ada and the United States; and 

“Whereas the aforesaid waterway would 
stimulate industry, benefit recreational in- 
terests in Canada and in the States of Vere 
mont and New York, and stimulate boating 
activity in the area; and 

“Whereas Congressman W. L. Provurty, of 
Vermont, has introduced in the Congress of 
the United States a bill (H. R. 5219) calling 
upon the Congress to provide for the devel- 
opment of a deep waterway over the area 
herein specified: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be and it 
hereby is memorialized to approve of the 
aforesaid Prouty bill or, in the alternative, 
to seek the cooperation and assistance of 
the Canadian Government in surveying the 
desirability of expanding and increasing the 
present facilities of the Champlain water- 
way to provide not less than a 12-foot-deep 
inland waterway between Canada and the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 


Congress is further memorialized to take. 


all necessary and appropriate steps to ac- 
complish this purpose; and be it further 
“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each United States 
Senator and Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives elected from the State of New 
York. 
“By order of the assembly: 
“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, March 17, 1952; concurred in 
without amendment. 
“Wii S. KING, 
“Secretary.” 


A cablegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Filipino Shipowners Association, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, remonstrating 
against any further extension of charters of 
United States maritime vessels to certain 
Philippine operators; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the American Baptist Association, Texar- 
kana, Ark.-Tex., signed by A. S. Powers, 
secretary-treasurer of missions, and A. L. 
Patterson, business manager of publications, 
remonstrating against the appointment of 
an ambassador to the Vatican; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial 
signed by members of the faculties of Roose- 
velt College, University of Chicago, and 
Northwestern University, relating to the tes- 
timony of Owen Lattimore before the Sub- 
committee on Internal Security of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Washington, D. C., favoring the 
early enactment of Senate bill 2550, to revise 
the laws relating to immigration, naturali- 
gation, and nationality; ordered to lie on 
the table. 

A telegram from the Kentucky State Den- 
tal Association, Louisville, Ky., signed by 
M. J. Wilson, president, and A. B. Coxwell, 
secretary-treasurer, embodying a resolution 
adopted by the association protesting against 
the elimination of special pay to dental offi- 
cers as contained in H. R. 5715, the Armed 
Forces pay raise bill; ordered to lie on 
the table. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations: 

S. 2223. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 





fer to the Department of the Navy the Gov- 
ernment-owned magnesium foundry at 


Teterboro, N. J.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1359). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2860. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Saar; and 

S. 2961. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Paolo Asaro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE (for himself, Mr. Munort, 
Mr. Case, and Mr. Hunt): 

8. 2962. A bill to appropriate $25,000,000 
for the establishment of laboratories for re- 
Search and study of foot-and-mouth disease 
and other animal diseases, as authorized by 
section 12 of the act of May 29, 1884, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THYE when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
&@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2963. A bill to clarify certain provisions 
of law pertaining to the retirement of per- 
manent and temporary warrant officers of the 
Army and Air Force, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2964. A bill for the relief of Wong You 

Henn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 2965. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 
Motohara Kibler, widow of Robert Eugene 
Kibler; and 

8S. 2966. A bill for the relief of Manfred 
Vollmering; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

8S. 2967. A bill for the relief of Eustratia 
Vasilios Dordopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





AMENDMENTS TO INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2348) to 
amend the procedure of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted amendments in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2362) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
restrict operations of private carriers by 
motor vehicle, and to restrict the leasing 
of vehicles, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2518) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2713) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, to provide more definite stand- 


i 
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ards for determining who is entitled to 
exemption from part IV of said act as an 
association of shippers or a shippers’ 
agent, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TICN REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred, or placed on the Cal- 
endar, as indicated: 


H. R. 160. An act to amend section 5192 
of the Revised Statutes, with respect to the 
reserves of certain national banks; 

H.R. 2608. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R.3177. An act to amend title IV of 
the National Housing Act, as amended; 

H. R. 4792. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the Jeremiah Curtin home and under- 
lying land to the Milwaukee County His- 
torical Society by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration; 

H.R.5120. An act to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act so as to require the 
insurance of deposits payable at branches 
of insured banks in Puerto Rico; 

H.R. 6101. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; and 

H. R. 6909. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 459. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the several States over offenses committed by 
or against Indians within Indian country; 

H.R. 472. An act to permit the mining, 
development, and utilization of the mineral 
resources of all public lands withdrawn or 
reserved for power development, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2327. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for Prince William Forest Park, Prince 
William County, Va., for the purpose of con- 
solidating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4239. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to reestablish and correct the 
boundaries of the Quincy National Cemetery 
by the exchange of Government-owned lands 
in the Quincy-Graceland Cemetery, Quincy, 
Bl.; 

H. R. 4974. An act to provide for the ad- 
dition of certain Government lands to the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreation- 
al Area project, and for other purposes; and 

H.R.5577. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust for 
the Stockbridge-Munsee Community, Inc., 
of the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs; 

H. R. 5045. An act to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary; 

H.R. 6661. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; 

H.R. 5652. An act authorizing the Oregon 
State Highway Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam and dike to 
prevent the flow of tidal waters into north 
slough, Coos County, Oreg.; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization 
for certain projects for local flood protection 
in the Tennessee River Basin; ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPEN- 
DIX 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 


ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BRICKER: 

Address entitled “Government Corrup- 
tion—Basic Causes and Suggested Remedies,” 
delivered by Senator HENDRICKSON on March 
27, 1952, before Rotary Club at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Broadcast by him on March 31, 1952, No. 
56 in the series of his reports to the people 
of Pennsylvania, under the title “Happen- 
ings in Washington.” 

Editorial entitled ‘Where the Money Goes,” 
published in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of 
March 26, 1952. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Editorial relating to the attitude of Hon. 
Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, toward 
the FEPC, published in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of April 1, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorial published in the Washington 
Post of April 1, 1952, entitled “Oil and 
Schools.” 





LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
National Small Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion during its annual convention here 
in Washington, D. C., made certain leg- 
islative recommendations to the Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that the 
recommendaticns be printed in the body 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE SEC- 
OND SESSION OF THE EIGHTY-SECOND CoNn- 
GRESS BASED ON SOME CF THE RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED MarcH 31, 1952, aT THE Four- 
TEENTH NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS MEN’s ASSO- 
CIATION, INC., HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, 
ER OC. 


1. An independent Federal Reserve bank 
and a stable redeemable currency are essen- 
tial to a sound economy. 

2. The prompt enactment of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution putting a peace- 
time limit of 25 percent on income and in- 
heritance taxes. 

3. The legal debt limit should not be in- 
creased. 

4. Appropriations for fiscal 1953 should be 
less than the anticipated income. 

5. That the Government be prohibited 
from producing goods or rendering services 
in competition with private enterprise. 

6. Industry-wide bargaining be banned. 

7. Membegship or nonmembership in a 
labor organization shall not be a condition 
of employment. 

8. We are opposed to any compulsory 
health-insurance program. 

9. All antitrust and monopoly laws be 
amended to cover labor organizations when 
acting in restraint of trade. 

10. We oppose Federal control over State 
unemployment compensation. 

11. Those provisions of the income-tax and 
social-security laws which require employers 
to collect taxes should be repealed. 

12. Social-security laws taxing the self- 
employed should be repealed. 

13. Eliminate double taxation on corporate 
dividends, 

14. Tax cooperatives and the commercial 
and industrial activities of nonprofit corpo- 
rations, associations, foundations, and unions 
on the same basis as private business enter- 
prises. 

15. We oppose Federal aid to education and 
other forms of Government subsidy. 


16. Amend the Constitution to provide 
that all treaties shall be subordinate to the 
laws of the United States. 

17. We are opposed to any form of world 
government. 

We'll be glad at any time, before a con- 
gressional committee or otherwise,'to amplify 
our recommendations and to present sup- 
porting data. 





RECREATIONAL AND WILDLIFE RE- 
SOURCES—LETTERS FROM WIS- 
CONSIN WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
ORGANIZATICNS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived today from the distinguished 
conservation director of my Siate, of 
Wisconsin, Ernest Swift, a copy of a mes- 
sage which he has sent to the Honcrable 
HarRo.tp Cooter, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, endorsing H. R. 
565. The purpose of the bill is to en- 
courage the full utilization and proper 
management of America’s great recrea- 
tional and wildlife resources, by having 
10 percent cf national forest receipts 
assigned to those purposes. 

I have also received a letter from the 
Milwaukee County Conservation Alliance 
consisting of a great many fine organ- 
izations in Wisconsin’s most populous 
county devoted to preserving our great 
outdocr heritage. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Swift’s letter be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point, to be 
followed thereafter by the text of a letter 
sent to me by President Earl W. May, of 
the Milwaukee County Conservation Al- 
liance. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, March 25, 1952. 
Hon. HAROLD COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Agriculture, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: We are in- 
formed that a hearing is scheduled April 8 
before your committee to consider the 
Tackett bill, H. R. 565. We wish to register 
our support of this measure and urge that 
your committee report it favorable for 
passage. 

In August 1951, the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission took official action recom- 
mending this legislation which is urgently 
needed for the full utilization and proper 
management of the recreational and wildlife 
resources of the national forests. We are 
anxious to see the effect of such a 10-percent 
assignment of national forest receipts on the 
two national forests in our State. 

Your consideration of this letter as a part 
of your discussions on April 8 will be appre- 
ciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
ERNEsT SwIrFT, 
Conservation Director. 


— ~ 


CONSERVATION ALLIANCE, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 21, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILEY: We are familiar with 
the inability of the United States Forest 
Service to give proper attention to the de- 
velopment of the wildlife and recreational 
resources of the national forests because of 
the lack of funds for these important pur- 
poses. There have been several suggestions 
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made by various interested groups to remedy 
this situation. Of those coming to our at- 
tention, the Tackett bill, H. R. 565, appears 
to have received the most publicity and sup- 
port. 

The Milwaukee County Conservation Al- 
liance most heartily endorses this bill to 
make 10 percent of national forest receipts 
available to the Forest Service for develop- 
ment of the wildlife resource and recreational 
facilities on the national forests. We urge 
your support of scheduled committee hear- 
ings at which the desirability of this legis- 
lation can be presented by interested groups 
such as ours. 

Yours very truly, 
EARL W. May, 
President. 





PROGRESS BY AMERICAN LABOR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
progress American labor has made in the 
past 20 years is one of the great accom- 
plishments of liberal Democratic govern- 
ment. The failure of cur econcmic 
system in the late twenties, which was 
followed by the great depression and 
mass unempleyment, was due to the lack 
of purchasing power in the hands cf the 
pecple. Our economy wes operating on 
a basis which had developed an unfair 
distribution of the greatly increased 
industrial production we had acccm- 
plished. The wages cf the workers were 
so low that they had scarcely sufficient 
income to meet the bare necessities of 
living, and were crowded out cf the 
market generally as consumers of mced- 
ern industrial preducis. As wes pointed 
out by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in the early part of his administra- 
tion, they were “‘ill-fed, ill-housed, and 
ill-clothed.” 

As a result of World War I, American 
industry had been geared to a system of 
mass production and was turning cut in 
great quantities modern products which 
greatly improved the standarcas of living 
for the American people who might be 
able to purchase them. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that a mass-produc- 
tion system such as we had developed 
required a greatly increased purchasing 
power in the hands of the people to 
maintain it. 

As a result of these conditions, pro- 
duction was piling up while purchasing 
power was disappearing. The wealth of 
the. country had been largely concen- 
trated in the hands of the few, while 
the workers were finding it increasingly 
difficult to maintain their families, and 
unemployment was developing in many 
parts of the country. 

The collapse came with the crash of 
the stock market in Wall Street, which 
was followed by a rapid development of 
unemployment throughout the Nation. 
Following that collapse, a Democratic 
administration which came into power 
sought to correct the evils which had de- 
veloped and to bring about a better and 
fairer distribution of the products of 
industry. 

I have prepared a statement which 
shows the great progress labor has made 
during the last 20 years, which has been 
the principal factor in making the 
United States the greatest industrial 
power in the world. 


Mr. President, I ask that this state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Lazor’s 20 YEARS OF ProcREss: WE'VE COME 
A LONG Way 


(Statement by Hon, JAMes E. Murray, chair- 
man, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate) 


Workers in this country have come a long 
way from a state of widespread poverty, low 
wages, and unemployment in 1932 to the 
present increased scale of living and full em- 
Ployment. This has resulted in changing 
the name of our economic system from “cap- 
italism” to “the American way of life.” 

Even today we have much to do. Reac- 
tionary politicians and their monopolistic 
backers are spreading propaganda across the 
country, undertaking to discredit Democratic 
accomplishment. But let us look at the rec- 
ord and compare the present with 20 years 
ago. , 


I. FROM BREADLINES TO DECENT JOBS 


Statistics alone can never indicate the hu- 
man degradation imposed by the great de- 
pression. But let us remember that in 1932 
nearly 13,000,009 men and women, a quarter 
of the working population, were totally and 
despairingly without work. 

Look at the change in 1951: Sixty-one mil- 
lion of us with jobs. The highest employ- 
ment record in the history of the United 
States 

Nor is this full employment the result of 
a@ temporary arms boom. In 1947 and 1948, 
after arms spending had dropped 90 percent 
from the wartime peak, the American labor 
force was still 96.6 percent employed. For 
the first time in history, due to carefully 
planned Democratic programs like the Con- 
tract Termination Act and other legislation, 
we made a quick transition from a war toa 
civilian economy. Thus, we had a major war 
not followed by a major depression. 


Il. FROM $17 A WEEK TO $67 A WEEK 


Consider the pay envelope’s progress since 
1932. Twenty years ago the factory worker's 
average pay was $17 a week, if he had a job. 
Even in 1929, the height of the Republican 
“prosperity,” it was only $25. In January 
1952 the average worker drew nearly $67 a 
week in wages. 

Even allowing for the higher cost of living 
today, and for higher Federal taxes, the 
worker’s weekly pay has risen 90 percent 
since 1932, 62 percent since 1929. 

In 1929 a worker had to put out 166 hours 
of work to pay for a 7-tube radio set. Today 
he can buy a 20-inch television set for the 
price of 98 hours of work. 


Ill. FROM 44 HOURS A WEEK TO 41 HOURS A 
WEEK, PLUS OVERTIME 


Back in 1929, the best Republican days, 
the average factory worker labored 44 hours 
for that slim weekly pay of $25. Now average 
hours are down to 41, despite the great rise 
in the pay and purchasing power of the 
worker. 

Today, moreover, most workers get time 
and a half for work over 40 hours. Premium 
overtime after 40 hours was practically un- 
known in the Republican heyday. Now most 
workers also get paid holidays. Many are 
getting paid vacations. Workers have more 
time to enjoy life. The American economic 
system has been strengthened. 


Iv. FROM POORHOUSES AND CHARITY TO PENSIONS 
AND INSURANCE 


Under prior Republican administrations 
the average worker was forced to rely on pri- 
vate charity, the poorhouse, and his children 
for security in old age. Now 36,000,000 work- 
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ers are entitled to social-security pensions in 
their old age. Now social security provides 
life-insurance protection worth $200 billion 
to 65,000,000 people (about $3,000 a person) — 
and the total will rise to $250,000,000 in the 
middle of this year. Now 37,000,000 workers 
have unemployment insurance, if they lose 
their jobs. And the free Federal-State em- 
ployment service will help any worker find 
a new job. 


Vv. FROM SLUMS AND SHANTY TOWNS TO DECENT 
HOMES 


Today we no longer need live in slums. 
Government slum-clearance projects showed 
us that—and Government low-cost financing 
and inspection for private builders and home 
buyers. 

As a result, 90 percent of workers’ housing 
now has bathtubs or showers. Today 24,- 
000,000 Americans own their own homes, 
compared to 14,000,000 in 1929. And Gov- 
ernment rent controls have meant that work- 
ers in recent years paid only 16 percent of 
their income for rent and utilities, compared 
to 23 percent in the mid-1930’s. 


VI. FROM GOONS AND INJUNCTIONS TO 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Many of labor’s gains since 1933 have come 
directly from stronger unions and strong 
collective bargaining. Union membership 
now stands at 15,000,000. During Repub- 
lican years it never reached 5,000,000, and in 
1932 had sunk to 3,000,000. Democratic gov- 
ernment made these gains possible when in 
1923 and again in the 1935 Wagner Act it 
wrote into law—and enforced—the worker’s 
right to organize freely and bargain collec- 
tively. Where would unions—and workers— 
now be, had the Taft-Hartley crew been in 
power since 1933? 


VII, FROM EXPLOITATION OF THE WEAK TO LEGAL 
GUARANTIES 


Today we no longer have child labor in our 
factories. Today cheap chiselers can no 
longer exploit working women. Today we 
no longer suffer starvation wages—the legal 
minimum is 75 cents an hour. Today the 
handicapped are getting government help in 
finding jobs. Today race discrimination in 
jobs is declining. For all these accomplish- 
ments we can thank our Democratic govern- 
ment. 


VIII. FROM PARIAH STATUS FOR LABOR TO 
PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT 


Ever since the NRA in 1933, Democratic 
government has urged labor’s leaders to par- 
ticipate in the Government’s economic and 
social programs. Today labor participates 
in key mobilization agencies, and has lent the 
Government some of its best men to help in 
such programs abroad as the Marshall plan 
and point 4. 

Altogether this record proves beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the worker’s only in- 
surance lies in Democratic government. 
Democratic government produces not words, 
but resuits. Since 1933-it has written into 
the statue books the Wagner Act, the Social 
Security Act, the minimum wage and child 
labor laws, laws for public housing and for 
FHA financing, the GI bill, the Full Employ- 
ment Act and many others. 

All students of our American economic 
system recognize that we have overcome the 
threat of communism in America by making 
our economic system work for the benefit of 
all. 

Democratic government produced these re- 
sults because it works—and will continue to 
work—toward prosperity and justice for all, 
and not for the benefit of any one group. 





DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
WALLACE H. WHITE, OF MAINE 


Mr. SALTONSTALD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
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speak very briefly about the death of the 
late distinguished former Senator Wal- 
lace H. White, of Maine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
feel very sorry that I was not here yester- 
day to hear the Senator from Maine 
{Mrs. SmitH] and other Senators speak 
about a man whom I considered one of 
my best friends in this body, one who was 
a true gentleman in the fullest mean- 
ing and sense of the word. 

Senator White was modest, retiring, 
and aiways generous in his estimates of 
others. On the Senate floor he took the 
position that he always should know 
all the facts about a problem before he 
reached his conclusions. I know of no 
man who was more careful in his judg- 
ment than was the late Senator from 
Maine, Wallace White. I had the ut- 
most admiration for the way he con- 
ducted his work in the Senate, and the 
greatest respect for him as a man. I 
think that as he grew older, he had more 
difficulty in reaching his conclusions, be- 
cause he always saw so much to be con- 
sidered on both sides of questions. 

Mr. President, there are two short 
statements which Senator White gave 
me when I was a new Member of the 
Senate, which I should like to quote. 
One of them is in his own handwriting; 
the other one is now typewritten, since 
I lost the original manuscript. During 
my first few months here, he said to me, 
“Always remember what Prime Minister 
Lisreeli said to a new member who had 
asked him whether he should speak. 
Disraeli said, ‘It is better to have mem- 
bers wonder why you do not speak, 
rather than to have them wonder why 
you do.’” 

He also quoted to me—and I have it 
in his own longhand writing—the state- 
ment by Horace: 

Be brief, so that the thought does not 
stand in its own way, hindered by words 
that weigh down the tired ear. 


He quoted Horace further, as follows: 
More ought to be scratched out than left. 


Mr. President, in adding these words 
to what appears in the REcorp concern- 
ing Wallace White, I wish to say that 
I feel I have lost one of the best friends 
I have made since coming to Washing- 
ton as a Member of this body. Wallace 
White was a man whom all who knew 
him will always remember gratefully as 
a friend. 





MOTIONS TO RECONSIDER MUTUAL 
DEFENSE TREATY BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES, AND SECURITY TREATY 
BETWEEN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND, AND THE UNITED STATES 
The Senate resumed consideration of 

the motions of Mr. Watkins to recon- 

sider the votes of the Senate on Thurs- 
day, March 20, 1952, advising and con- 
senting to the ratification of the mutual 
defense treaty between the United 
States of America and the Republic of 


the Philippines (Ex. B, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.), and a security treaty between 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States of America (Ex. C, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is 
in executive session. By unanimous con- 
sent there is an hour of debate on the 
motions of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] to reconsider the votes by 
which certain treaties were ratified. The 
motion to reconsider the vote advising 
and consenting to the ratification of 
the mutual defense treaty between the 
United States of America and the Re- 
public of the Philippines is pending. 
The motion to reconsider the vote of the 
Senate advising and consenting to the 
ratification of the security treaty be- 
tween Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States of America, has been en- 
tered. The agreement is that they be 
consolidated, not for the purpose of vot- 
ing, but for the purpose of debate, with 
30 minutes to a side, to be controlled by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WatTkIns] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be a quorum call, the time not to be 
charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. Does 
any Senator make the point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hendrickson Neely 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler, Md. Hill Saltonstall 
Cain Hoey Schoeppel 
Carlson Holland Seaton 
Chavez Ives Smathers 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Connally Knowland Taft 
Dirksen Lehman Thye 
Ferguson Martin Watkins 
Flanders Maybank Wiley 
Frear McClellan Williams 
Fulbright McFarland 

George Murray 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEn- 
ton], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUvVER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. O’Conor], and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Smi1tH] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
NINGS] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. K1tcore] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManuow] is absent because of illness. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Butter], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER], and the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant 
at Arms will execute the order of the 
Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. Byrp, Mr. CapeHart, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Corpon, Mr. DovaGias, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. EastTLanp, Mr. 
Ecton, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. Haypen, Mr. HumpuHrey, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Lancer, Mr. Lopce, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MAtone, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. McCartry, Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. MonrRONEY, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. Monpt, Mr. Nrxon, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. Pastore, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Situ of New Jersey, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. STENnNIs, Mr. ToBey, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
Mr. WELKER, and Mr. Youne entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Let the Chair state the situation: 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, there is no agreement for the Sen- 
ate to vote on both the motions together, 
although the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment carries with it a limitation of de- 
bate on both the motions. 

It has been suggested to the Chair 
that, in view cf the discussion as record- 
ed in yesterday’s Recorp, apparently it 
was intended to have both motions voted 
on at the same time. 

If that is approved the Chair will say 
that, without objection, after the debate 
is concluded, the Senator frorn Utah may 
enter the other motion and may have 
both of them voted on together. 

Is there any objection to that arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, at the 
moment I do nct think I shall object, but 
I think we should cross that bridge when 
we come to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

The Senatcr from Utah is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, recent- 
ly we had before this body some very im- 
portant treaties. We ratified the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty and we ratified the so- 
called security treaty with Japan. On 
the same evening, at the end of a long 
day of debate, we ratified by voice vote, 
in a very rapid fashion, the mutual se- 
curity treaties with Australia and New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. Those 
were two separate documents, one of 
them relating to the Philippines, and the 
other relating to Australia and New Zea- 
land. Mr. President, I think we should 
give to those treaties more attention 
than they have received. 

At this time I wish to yield myself 20 
minutes, Mr. President, so that my at- 
tention will be called at the end of that 
time, for I wish to reserve 10 minutes of 
the 30 minutes allotted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized for 20 minutes, a 
part of which has already expired. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in the 
haste to get the treaties out of the way 
that afternoon, we did not make any 
legislative history regarding the treaties, 
except to the extent of their actual rati- 
fication. So far as Ican ascertain, there 
was very little discussion of the treaties 
in the Foreign Relations Committtee, 
and there was none here on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I have considered the various treaties 
into which we have entered, particularly 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
United Nations Charter, because I un- 
derstand that these Pacific security 
treaties are patterned after the North 
Atlantic Treaty. We are extending into 
the Pacific area the regional security 
arrangements we have made in the North 
Atlantic area. However, I notice the 
absence in the Pacific pacts of some very 
specific language contained in the North 
Atiantic Pact. I am very much con- 
cerned about that omission, and I believe 
that the Congress and the people of the 
United States should also be concerned 
about it. That omission may have been 
an oversight, or it may have been nec- 
essary that the treaties be drafted as 
they now stand. 

I shall say now, as I said last evening 
here on the floor, that, on the whole, I 
am in favor of the objectives of these 
treaties. Inasmuch as we have started 
on a collective-security program, I can 
see no sound reason why we should not 
extend it to the Pacific area. 

I call attention now to the security 
pact between Australia and New Zealand 
and the United States. That pact pro- 
vides: among other things, in article II 
the following: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objective of this treaty the parties separately 
and jointly by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid will main- 
tain and develop their individual and collec- 
tive capacity to resist armed attack. 


Mr. President, that article is similar to 
article III of the North Atlantic Pact, 
which was the subject of considerable 
debate when that pact was before the 
Senate. As I recall, article III is the 
article under which the President claims 
to be operating now in sending troops 
and armed forces to certain European 
nations, to help garrison them prior to 
an aggression. 

However, we should note that there is 
a vast difference between the pact re- 
garding Australia and New Zealand and 
the North Atlantic Treaty, when it comes 
to article II of the latter treaty. The 
pact with New Zealand and Australia 
does not contain the same language 
which article II of the North Atlantic 
Pact contains. There is a significant 
omission. 

Article [LX of the pact with New Zea- 
land and Australia reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

This treaty shall be raitified by the parties 
in accordance with their respective constitu- 


tional processes. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation— 


And so forth. The important part of 
that article is, as I read it: 
This treaty shall be ratified by the parties 


in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes, 
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That is the end of the matter which 
is material to my discussion at this time. 

Let us compare that part of article IX 
of the treaty with Australia and New 
Zealand with article II of the North At- 
lantic Pact. I shall read the part of 
article II which is germane to my present 
discussion: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


The language “and its provisions car- 
ried out” has been omitted from the 
pact with New Zealand and Australia; 
I had been informed that in the Pacific 
area pacts we were supposed to follow 
largely the language of the North At- 
lantic Pact, and that the same princi- 
ples would be involved. 

Mr. President, the meaning of the 
words “constitutional processes” is very 
important. 
only with respect to ratification—but 
likewise with respect to the implementa- 
tion of the treaties, as provided in the 
North Atlantic Pact, though not in the 
pacts now being considered. I point out 
that the President of the United States 
sent to Congress a message on that sub- 
ject, which included a letter the Secre- 
tary of State wrote to the President re- 
garding it. The letter of the Secretary 
of State outlined what the North At- 
lantic Pact meant. With reference to 
the North Atlantic Treaty provision 
about which I am speaking, Mr. Ache- 
son wrote: 

The Senate resolution spoke of associa- 
tion of the United States “by constitutional 
process” with such arrangement as that es- 
tablished by the present treaty, and it is 
naturally understood, as this article pro- 
vides, that both ratification of the treaty 
and the carrying out of all its provisions 
must be in accordance with the constitu- 
tional processes of the signatory nations. 


The Secretary of State emphasized 
the words “the carrying out of all its 
provisions.” 

Then we have the report of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on the 
North Atlantic Pact, in which was dis- 
cussed the importance of that provision 
of article XI. I have already read that 
part of article XI, but for the sake of 
emphasis I shall read it again: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


Then the committee went on to say: 


The committee and the Senate, in Sen- 
ate Resolution 239, attached great impor- 
tance to assuring that any such agreement 
as the pact would not only be ratified in 
accordance with the “respective constitu- 
tional processes” of the signatory nations, 
but also that all its provisions would be 
carried out under the same constitutional 
safeguards. 


I omit a few sentences, and then read 
the following: 


The committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the protective clause “in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses” was placed in article XI in order to 
leave no doubt that it applies not only to 
article V, for example, but to every pro- 
vision in the treaty. The safeguard is thus 
all-inclusive, 


It is most important not: 
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In the recent debate with reference to 
the admission of Greece and Turkey to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
alliance, a debate which arose largely 
as the result of an interpretative reser- 
vation which I offered, there was writ- 
ten some more legislative history regard- 
ing the North Atlantic Pact and what 
took place when the Foreign Relations 
Committee was considering it, before it 
was ever signed by the Secretary of State. 
In that debate a statement was made 
by the ranking member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Georce], from whose state- 
ment I quote the following: 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
the only trouble which has arisen in this 
case has developed because of the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation of a power which the 
Senate never gave to him or intended to 
give to him with respect to the employment 
of trcops in foreign countries under the 
treaty. Whatever may be the President’s 
power generally under the Constitution is 
altogether a different question. When we 
were writing the North Atlantic Treaty it 
was upon my insistence as a member of the 
committee that article 11 was inserted. 


Senator Georce then quotes article XI. 
The Secretary of State: 

The treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


The Secretary of State then, so the 
Senator from Georgia says, stated: 

The Secretary of State then interpreted 
that language to mean ail of its provisions; 
which, of course, was correct. 

The Secretary of State, who was the spokes- 
man for the administration, then interpreted 
the words “constitutional processes” to mean 
congressional approval insofar as a declara- 
tion of war or the employment of our troops 
in any foreign country was concerned, and 
that language was designedly inserted in the 
treaty. The only difficulty has arisen be- 
cause of the failure of the Executive to fol- 
low a straightforward course and to act in 
accordance with the power delegated to him 
by the Congress, or, in the case, by the 
Senate. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I regret to say I can- 
not yield, because I am speaking under a 
time limit of only 30 minutes, attempting 
to cover two subjects, and unless the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who has the time on the other 
side, can yield, I am unable to do so at 
this time. 

Mr. MALONE. I merely desire to say 
that I should like to see the Senator 
cover the reasons for our inability to pre- 
vent the President of the United States 
from overstepping and taking unto him- 
self an authority which he does not have 
and was not intended to have. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a ques- 
tion has arisen as to just what is meant 
by the term “constitutional processes.” 
That term has been used in several 
treaties, and it is very important. Its 
first use of great importance was the 
Charter of the United Nations. It is 
mentioned in the third section of article 
III, wherein it says: 6 

The agreement or agreements— 


That is speaking of agreements to 
furnish a police force to the U. N., which 
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were to be negotiated by the Security 
Council with the various member na- 
tions of the United Nations. Such agree- 
ments were to be ratified and approved 
by the various parties to that pact in 
accordance with their constitutional 
processes. This is what section 3 of 
article XLIII says: 

The agreement or agreements shall be 
negotiated as soon as possible, on the initi- 
ative of the Security Council. They shall be 
concluded between the Security Council and 
members or between the Security Council 
and groups of members and shall be subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


After that, when the Senate was con- 
sidering this matter, the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] raised the 
question of what implementation would 
be. The question was discussed, and as I 
remember it was said it meant that the 
agreements would be effectuated ac- 
cording to our constitutional processes 
which, in effect, meant that Congress 
would implement the pact. Then, to 
make it absolutely certain that there 
would be no mistake that such agree- 
ments would be ratified according to 
constitutional processes, the Congress 
received a letter from the President of 
the United States, who was then in Pots- 
dam. That letter was dated July 27, 
1945. This is what the President said: 

During the debate in the Senate upon the 
matter of the Senate’s giving its advice and 
consent to the Charter of the United Nations, 
the question arose as to the method to be 
followed in obtaining approval of the special 
agreements with the Security Council, re- 
ferred to in article XLIII of the Charter. It 
was stated by many Senators that this might 
be done in the United States either by treaty 
or by approval of a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. It was also stated that the 
initiative in this matter rested with the 
President, and that it was most important to 
* know before action was taken on the Charter 
which course was to be pursued. 

When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated, it will be my purpose to ask 
the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them. 


The Congress, relying on that letter 
from the President, passed the 1945 
Participation Act. It was provided 
within that act that the President should 
have the authority to negotiate these 
special agreements with the Security 
Council, and that they must then be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for ratification 
and approval. Of course, we know as a 
matter of history that it has not been 
possible to enter into any such agree- 
ments, at least, as of the present time, 
none has ever come before this body. 
That is one of the things about which 
we are contending with respect to the 
commitment of American forces to the 
operation in Korea. 

Mr. President, the question arises in 
my mind, as I think it will arise in the 
minds of other Senators as they look 
over these new pacts, including the Phil- 
ippine pact, why is it that the require- 
ment that the treaty be implemented by 
constitutional processes is omitted from 
these Pacific pacts? 

What is the significance of the omis- 
sion of this language? If it was neces- 


sary for the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to affirm that language and for the 
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senior Senator from Georgia to insist 
upon its inclusion in the North Atlantic 
Security Pact, why is it not included in 
the pact with the Philippines and the 
pact with Australia and New Zealand? 
That is one question which, it seems to 
me, ought to be cleared up. 

A long debate ensued in the Senate on 
the troops-to-Europe issue, which in- 
volved the question of the President’s 
constitutional power under the North 
Atlantic Pact to send our Armed Forces 
abroad without the approval of Congress. 
Finally, the Senate adopted a resolution, 
an advisory one, it is true, in which we 
advised, in the interest of sound consti- 
tutional processes, that the Congress 
should be consulted before our troops 
are sent abroad. Then, in the McClel- 
lan amendment, we authorized the send- 
ing of four additional divisions and said 
in substance that, before any more are 
sent, the President should seek author- 
izatidn from the Congress, or should con- 
sult the Congress. 

Here we have a situation in the Pa- 
cific. The treaties now before the Sen- 
ate will run much longer than the North 
Atlantic Treaty, in fact they contain no 
termination date whatever, as does the 
North Atlantic Pact; they go on indefi- 
nitely. The only thing we can do is, 
after 1 year’s notice, to withdraw. 

Can the President implement the 
Australian-New Zealand Pact and the 
Philippine Pact on his own authority 
without consultation with Congress? 
Does the omission of the language to 
which I have referred mean that we 
have given additional powers to the Pres- 
ident under those pacts to permit him to 
implement them, or must the President 
do the same under those pacts as we 
think he is required to do, and as we 
have asserted he is required to do, under 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and that is, 
to have the consent of the Congress? It 
seems to me that is an important mat- 
ter. It is just as important with respect 
to the sending of troops and armed forces 
to far-off Australia or the Philippines as 
it is with respect to sending them to 
Europe. 

The Japanese Treaty, of course, is in a 
little different situation. I voted for the 
Japanese Peace Pact because it provided 
for agreements and authorized the 
President, or the executive department, 
to enter into agreements with respec 
to American bases and troops. But in 
the treaties now being considered the 
door is left wide open. 

Having taken a position in the past 
and having insisted upon it in the ad- 
visory resolution adopted by the Senate, 
it seems to me we are now abandoning 
a principle for which we have heretofore 
stood. 

There was no discussion of this ques- 
tion on the floor when these treaties 
were first considered; so I did not have 
an opportunity to ask any questions 
about them at that time. Action was 
taken so rapidly that I felt we would be 
justified now in ascertaining what the 
intention was in leaving out the lan- 
guage I spoke of a few moments ago. 
We should find out from the Foreign 
Relations Committee whether it can 
advise us with respect to the questions 
I have suggested. 
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Mr. President, how much time have I 
left of my first 20 minutes? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

has used 17 minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like then to 
propound this question, which I address 
to the Foreign Relations Committee: 
Does it follow that the obligations of 
the Australian-New Zealand Security 
Pact and the Philippine Pact need not 
be carried out in accordance with our 
constitutional processes? Usually in 
the drafting of contracts, if we employ 
certain language used in preceding con- 
tracts, and then later on in dealing with 
the same subject matter drop out that 
language, it means a change and prob- 
ably an abandonment of the position 
formerly stated. 

I felt that the Senator from Georgia 
rendered the country a great service by 
insisting, as he did, in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, on the inclusion of the 
language that the provisions of the treaty 
must be carried out by Congress or in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional proc- 
esses. This was interpreted by Mr. 
Acheson as meaning that the Congress 
was to have its say in the case of a dec- 
laration of war and the sending of our 
Armed Forces abroad. 

Mr. President, we are assuming numer- 
ous international obligations. We have 
obligated ourselves to take care of the 
Atlantic Pact nations, plus two more, 
Greece and Turkey. We have added the 
Mediterranean, and now we are assum- 
ing an obligation in regard to almost the 
entire Pacific area. It is important to 
know in the future whether it was in- 
tended that Congress have something 
to say as to how these treaties are to be 
implemented or whether we deliberately 
turn that power over to the President. 

This is not an academic question, Mr. 
President. It involves the power and 
authority of the Congress to speak for 
the people. 

Last year I had the opperiunity of vis- 
iting many of the schools and colleges in 
my State. I locked into the faces of the 
young men and young women attend- 
ing thos2 schools. It is they who are to 
carry the burden in the future. I 
frankly told them they would be carry- 
ing the burden, because the so-called cold 
war, the war going on in Korea, might 
continue indefinitely. At least, the pres- 
ent generation of us oldsters will prob- 
ably not be carrying the burden. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 20 min- 
utes time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield myself one 
more minute. 

The younger generation will be called 
upon to carry the burdens and to fight 
the battles. The 18-year old boys are 
good fighters, and we are insisting on tak- 
ing them into the armed services at that 
age. The young folks will have to pay 
the taxes and pay the debts. We have 
used our money and are still borrowing 
from generations of the future. Is it tco 
much to ask that they shail have some- 
thing to say, through their elected rep- 
resentatives? They are the ones who will 
be called into the service if their service 
should be required in implementation of 
these pacts which continue in force for 
25, 50, or maybe 100 years. These pacts 
have no termination date. Let these 


The Senator 
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young people say finally, through their 
representatives, “It will be war or peace. 
We are going to make the final decision.” 
Let them have an opportunity to do so. 
I am pleading for them, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a spokesman for the 
Foreign Relations Committee point out 
the real meaning of the treaties and to 
answer the questions I have asked. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPaRKMAN] 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I can give the Senator from Utah 
an answer in much less than the 5 min- 
utes’ time which has been allotted to 
me. I do not believe the fears he ex- 
presses with reference to the security 
pacts are justified. He does point out 
a difference in the language as between 
the North Atlantic Pact and the treaty 
from which he quoted. I believe it was 
the treaty with Australia and New Zeal- 
and. 

First I may say it is true that the 
treaty is of indeterminate duration. 
That fact was pointed out when the 
treaty was being considered. The prin- 
cipal difference, as I understand, be- 
tween the North Atlantic Pact and the 
security pacts to which the Senator from 
Utah has addressed himself today, is 
that the North Atlantic Pact, which is 
in the nature of an alliance, placing 
upon each nation an obligation to do 
what each nation deems best to do in 
order to carry out a mutual undertaking 
of defense, says in effect—I do not have 
the pact before me but I quote the lan- 
guage as I recall it—that an attack upon 
one nation is an attack upon all. In 
other words, it is a mutual undertaking 
that places obligations upon each one of 
the member nations. That language is 
not used in these pacts. I shall read 
the exact language used. It is this: 

Each party recognizes that an armed attack 
in the Pacific area on any one of the parties 
would be dangerous to its own peace and 
safety and declares that it will act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 


That lacks a good deal of going as far 
as does the North Atlantic Pact which 
says that an attack upon one nation 
is an attack upon all nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr.WATKINS. Do not the Australian 
and New Zealand Pacts say the same 
thing? Do they not mean that an at- 
tack upon one shail be considered an 
attack upon all? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The language I just 
read is the language in the Australian 
and New Zealand Pacts. I shail read it 
again. If the Senator will look at arti- 
cle 4, he will see the exact language: 

Each party recognizes that an armed ate 
tack in the Pacific area on any one of the 
parties would be dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares that it will act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. 
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Mr. President, that language was not 
accidentally inserted in the pact. It was 
deliberately written into it. I think the 
statement was made on the Senate floor 
at different times that, in effect, these 
pacts extended the Monroe Doctrine to 
the Pacific area. I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is entirely different from 
the undertaking in the North Ailantic 
Pact and that, therefore, the fears ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Utah are not justified. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. WATKINS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator from Alabama if it is 
not true that in article IV of the security 
pact with the Philippines and in article 
IV of the security pact with Australia 
and New Zealand, it is stated that each 
party will act to meet the common dan- 
ger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Anything that is 
done by us under either one of those 
pacts has got to be done according to our 
constitutional processes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is certainly 
correct. I pointed out the distinction in 
the language. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The language in 
that respect is identical in bcth the 
Philippine pact and the Australia and 
New Zealand pact. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
the Senatcr yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Iryield, if the Sena- 
tor from Texas has concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the Senator 
from Alabama sufficient time in which 
to answer the question of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the meaning 
of “constitutional processes”? Does that 
mean Congress shall be ccnsulted as to 
each step? For instance 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me answer the 

Senator in this way: Article II does not 
impose upon either the United States 
or the Philippines, in one instance, and 
Australia and New Zealand in the other 
instance, the cbhligation to move in case 
of attack. It simply says that each na- 
tion wiil undertake to maintain its own 
ndividual deZenses, and, furthermore, 
that the respective nations may col- 
laborate with each other in taking steps 
to provide mutual defense. I stated the 
obligation in article IV. It is merely 
this: First, that an attack in that area on 
either one cf the parties will be con- 
strued as a matter of concern to each 
of the parties to the attack, and then 
that each party will proceed acccrding 
to its own ccnstitutional processes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator give 
his definition of “constitutional proc- 
esses”? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think I know, but 
Iam not certain I could satisfy the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator may not 
satisfy me, but he might at least make 
a statement for the Recorp as to the view 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


Mr. Fresident,:° will 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I would say that 
any action taken toward repelling an at- 
tack upon one of those countries would 
have to be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not hear all of 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I said that in my 
opinion, in the event of an attack which 
would bring into play the security pact, 
we would have to follow regular consti- 
tutional processes, and the question 
would have to be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. What about the im- 

lementation of article 2 of the Austral- 
ian Pact? That has to do with the send- 
ing of troops in advance of an attack. 
That is what I want to know about. Does 
that involve constitutional processes? 
Can that be handled by the President 
alone, or must Congress have some say 
in the matter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think there 
is involved the question-of sending trcops 
to each of those countries. That is not 
contemplated in this treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what we were 
told before in connection with the North 
Atlantic Treaty, yet troops were sent 
abroad, and Congress was never con- 
sulted about it. 

I want to know whether the treaty 
means that the President can send 
troops to garrison Australia, the Philip- 
pines, or New Zealand, without the ap- 
proval of Congress. The Senator will 
remember that Congress adopted a reso- 
lution providing that, in the interest of 
orderly precess, the President should 
concult with Congress before he took 
such a step in the case of Europe, 
Congress authorized four divisions in an 
advisory way and said that if the Presi- 
dent desired to send any more trcops, he 
shculd consult with the Congress. Does 
the Senator agree with that resolution 
adopted by Congress and the interpre- 
tation which has been given to article 
III of the North Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah that I certainly do nct desire 
to open up that question. I have my own 
beliefs as to the powers of the President 
under the North Atlantic Pact, and they 
are different from the beliefs of the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam asking the Sena- 
tor a question with respect to that pact. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that under 
the North Atlantic Pact the President 
had a right to send troops to Europe. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think that the President has a right to 
send our Armed Forces to Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines, under the 
two pacts we are discussing, without 
consultation with or the consent of the 
Congress? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Idonoct think there 
is anything in these treaties which gives 
the President such power. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there anything 
that prevents him from doing so? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not going to 
go into that argument. 

Mr. WATKINS. Thatis what Ishould 
like to know about. + 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The President has 
the power to send troops to any place in 
the world where our national security 
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is involved. It is not involved in the 
pacts now being considered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then why is it neces- 
sary for us to enter into a pact? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say that if 
the President has the right to send 
troops, he has it under the Constitution, 
and not under the pact the Senator is 
discussing. This pact does not give him 
the right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Articles IV in both 
pacts read: 

Each party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific area on any of the par- 
ties would be dangerous to its own peace and 
safety and declares that it would act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 


If it should be decided that we should 
make war, or that war was necessary, 
Congress would have to declare war, 
would it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The “constitutional 
processes” would be followed? ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. That article 
does not grant the President any addi- 
tional powers, nor does it take away any 
of the powers he has. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. It does not affect them 
at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from Alabama desire any more time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ihave concluded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to answer some of 
the questions which disturb the Senator 
from Utah. I think the best thing for 
me to do is to refer to my address on 
the subject of ratification of the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty, which appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of March 17, 
1252, at page 2359. In preparing that 
address I felt that the question now 
asked would be raised; therefore I tried 
to anticipate the issue. I said: 

I wish to emphasize the difference be- 
tween these security arrangements and 
those which we have made with the nations 
of the North Atlantic community. Article 
V of the North Atlantic Treaty states: 

“The parties agree than an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all.” 


That article of the treaty means that 
an attack on London is an attack on 
the United States, and an attack on 
Paris is an attack on the United States. 
That goes back to the discussion sur- 
rounding the “troops for Europe” issue. 
We realized that such an article was 
controversial, so we did not include it in 
the treaties now being discussed. 

I continue to read from my address: 

In drawing up the security treaties for 
the Pacific areas it was felt by Mr. Dulles 
and his colleagues, and I think very wisely, 
that the United States was not yet in a 
position where it could subscribe to an arti- 
cle as strong as that in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. We were not prepared to agree 


that an attack upon one would be an attack 
upon all. 

The treaties with Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines provide in article 
III for consultation among the parties when- 
ever the territorial integrity, the political 
independence, or the security of any of them 
is threatened in the Pacific. 

Under article IV each of the signatories 
recognizes that “an armed attack in the 
Pacific area on either of the parties would 
be dangerous to its own peace and safety 
and declares that it would act to meet the 
common dangers in accordance with its 
constitutional processes.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I recognize that the 
Australia and New Zealand, and the 
Philippine Pact are different in these 
particular sections. What I wish to di- 
rect attention to is a comparison be- 
tween article III of the North Atlantic 
Pact and article II of the Philippine Pact 
and the Australia and New Zealand Pact. 
The language in the Australia Pact is 
identical. with the language in article 
III of the North Atlantic Pact. As I re- 
member, the. contention was that the 
President felt he was not acting under 
article III of the North Atlantic Pact in 
sending troops to Europe. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; he was 
acting under article V. 

Mr. WATKINS. There had been no at- 
tack made upon us so that article V could 
be invoked. The President could not 
bring that into operation because article 
V of the North Atlantic Pact applies only 
in the event cf attack. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The lan- 
guage in the article to which the Senator 
refers is this, as the Senator knows: 

ARTICLE II 

In order more effectively to achieve the ob- 
jectives of this treaty the parties separately 
and jointly by means of continuous and ef- 
fective self-help and mutual aid will main- 
tain and develop their individual and cole 
lective capacity to resist armed attack. 


That does not mean that we would 
send troops anywhere. It merely means 
that we will maintain the capacity of the 
respective nations, just as we are today 
sending aid to Nationalist China and to 
Formosa. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator under- 
stands that the President under that 
pact does not acquire and would not have 
any authorization whatever to send 
troops to Australia, New Zealand, or the 
Philippines, does he not? 

Mr. SMITH cf New Jersey. In my 
judgment, none whatever. 

Mr. WATKINS. If he did want to send 
them there, he would have to have the 
approval of the Congress? He could not 
send them without the approval of Con- 
press, as I stated last year. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I believe 
he would have to have the consent and 
approval of Congress, especially in the 
light of the debate last year. We tried 
to differentiate between the two situa- 
tions. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the point on 
which I desired to have information. If 
that is the Senator’s view of the con- 
struction of article III of the North At- 
lantic Pact and article II of these new 


pacts, it goes a long way toward answer- 
ing the questions I have in mind. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I feel, 
whether the President is constitutionally 
bound or not, he should come to Con- 
gress for authority, in order that there 
may be a united country behind him. 

I continue to read from the debate on 
the Japanese Peace Treaty: 

I myself think it was most essential to 
follow that procedure as distinguished from 
the procedure followed in another area of 
the world, where some of the problems we 
have in the Far East do not exist. 

During the hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations the question arose as 
to what type of action was contemplated in 
the event an armed attack should occur. 
When asked this question Ambassador Dul- 
les replied that each country would have 
to decide the question, “in the light of the 
fact that there is recognition that it is a 
common danger, and that each will act in 
accordance with its constitutional processes 
to meet that danger.” 

This program for the Pacific area is similar 
to the Monroe Doctrine— 


Actually in language it is practically 
identical — 


which prevailed for so long in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In a mo- 
ment. My time has about expired. 

By the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro a few years 
ago the Monroe Doctrine became a multi- 
lateral doctrine, participated in by all the 
Americas and distinguished from the uni- 
lateral doctrine which was its original form, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes more to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The Senator from 
New Jersey has two additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we drew up these new trea- 
ties, we were thinking in terms of the 
precedent of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the same precedents, in my judgment, 
that apply in Monroe Doctrine area 
should apply in the new areas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Utah desire to yield 
some of his time? 

Mr. WATKINS. No. I should prefer 
to have the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee make such ex- 
planation as he desires in answer to the 
questions which I have asked. I have 
asked them in good faith. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is nota catechism. We are considering a 

» motion to reconsider a vote. I shall 
speak for only a brief time. 

The motion of the Senator from Utah 
is to reconsider, redebate, and requarrel 
over what the Senate has already done. 
He complains of article II cf the treaty 
with the Philippines, and also the treaty 
with Australia and New Zealand. What 
does article II say? 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objective of this treaty, the parties sepa- 
rately and jointly by self-help and mutual 
aid will maintain and develop their indi- 


vidual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. 


What is wrong with that? That pro- 
vision is found in both treaties. 
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The Senator from Utah complains of 
article IV. Article IV provides as fol- 
lows: 

Each party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific area on either of the 
parties would be dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares that it would act 
to meet the common dangers in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. 


What is wrong with that? If we 
should decide that we had to make war 
in the Pacific, Congress would have to 
declare war. The President could not 
declare war. 

The Senator from Utah points out 
that when it came to sending troops to 
Europe, the Senate acted and approved 
the sending of a certain number of di- 
visions. What is the matter with this 
provision? What does the Senator want 
done? He wants to reconsider the vote 
by which the treaty was ratified so that 
he can make a speech and explain all the 
fantastic ideas he has about the consti- 
tutional situation. That is about all I 
can see to it. 

Mr. President, I want every Senator 
to have the right to express his views; 
but there is nothing wrong with what 
the Senate has already done. I do not 
want to have this question reconsidered 
and rehashed and redebated. These 
articles are perfectiy plain and simple. 
Anyone who wants to know what they 
mean will have no trouble in learning 
what they mean. 

To illustrate the caution with which 
article IV is drawn, let me read the sec- 
ond part of article IV: 

Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall be imme- 
diately reported to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. Such measures shall be 
terminated when the Security Council has 
taken the measures necessary to restore and 
maintain international peace and security. 


Article IV says that the United States 
“would act to meet the common dangers 
in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” If the United States should 
decide that the threat to its peace in the 
Pacific was such that we ought to make 
war, the Congress, and the Congress 
alone, would determine the question of 
declaring war. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not vote to reconsider these treaties. 
They have been considered. The Sen- 
ator from Utah had an opportunity to 
raise his objections and make his com- 
plaints at the time, but that was not 
done. The Senate voted to approve the 
treaties. They had been on the calen- 
dar fora long time. Now we have a mo- 
tion to reconsider them, to withdraw the 
action which we took, on a point which 
has no basis in law, reason, or fact. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
try to answer it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. AsI recall, yesterday 
the Senator from California said that 
he was not in favor of the motion to re- 
consider, on the ground that the treaties 
have already been acted upon, and that 
there is no occasion to reconsider these 
two treaties. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I made that statement last night. 
I do not intend to vote to reconsider. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, at the 
outset of this discussion I stated that I 
wanted a legislative history made in re- 
gard to these treaties. I wanted an in- 
terpretation from the committee. The 
committee has made the interpretation. 
I have asked questions which I did not 
have an opportunity to ask on the day 
the treaties were ratified, because of the 
speed with which action was taken. I 
happened to leave the Chamber to 
answer a telephone call, and when I re- 
turned the treaties had already been 
ratified. I wanted to ask certain ques- 
tions. I think the committee has ex- 
plained the situation prokably as best it 
can. The only way in the world for me 
to obtain a iegislative reccrd was to 
move to reconsider. The record has now 
been made. 
committee thinks. The committee has 
answered the questions, and I withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
that dispose cf the questicn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the withdrawal of the 
motion to reconsider? The Chair hears 
none, and the mction is withdrawn. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement these matters were con- 
solidated, in effect, and the withdrawal 
of one motion also withdraws the cther 
motion, with regard to the New Zealand 
and Australian treaties. 

Mr. WATKINS. I made the motion in 
the piural. Iintended to withdraw them 
both. I was agreeable to having them 
both discussed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for withdrawing his moticns. 

Mr. WATKINS. We now have a legis- 
lative reccrd. The only way in which I 
could obtain a record was to move to 
reconsider. 

Mr. CCNNALLY. I think the Senator 
from Utah has acted wisely. I very 
gre2tiy regret that he was bothered by 
a telephone cail which prevented him 
from being present when the treaties 
were ratified. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have frequentiy 
noted the absence of the senior Senator 
from Texas, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, when we have been 
discussing treaties. It comes with poor 
grace for him to criticize me for answer- 
ing the telephone. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not criticizing 
the Senator. Iam oniy suggesting that 
we could have saved all this time if he 
had not been called to the telephone. I 
am not objecting to the Senator answer- 
ing the telephone. I think if he received 
more telephone calls from Utah he might 
be better off in the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. I happened to have 
heard from Utah. That was the very 
reason I made the motion to reconsider; 
in order that a legislative record might 
be made. The people of Utah believe in 
the Constitution. The Senator from 
Texas suggested at one time that even 
a 10-year-old child could understand the 
treaties. However, the President did not 
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seem to understand the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the Senate had to adopt a 
resolution telling him what it meant. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senatcr from 
Utah says that sometimes the Senator 
from Texas has not been present in the 
Chamber when these matters have been 
discussed. That is true, but there is al- 
ways present some member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to repre- 
sent the views of the committee; and so 
far the committee has been pretty suc- 
cessful in that regard. 





CANADA — CONVENTION RELATING 
TO OPERATION OF CERTAIN RA- 
DIO EQUIPMENT OR STATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senatcr from Arizona desire to have the 
other treaties on the calendar con- 
sidered? ; 


- Mr.McFARLAND. Yes, Mr. President. 

I move that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of the next treaty on 
tne calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
preceeded to consider the convention, 
Executive C (82d Cong., Ist sess.), a 
convention between the United States 
of America and Canada relating to the 
operation by citizens of either country 
of certain radio equipment or stations 
in the other country, signed at Ottawa 
on February 8, 1951, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND CANADA, RELATING TO THE OP- 
ERATION BY CITIZENS OF EITHER CCUNTRY 
OF CERTAIN RADIO EQUIPMENT OR STATIONS 
IN THE OTHER COUNTRY 


he Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada, be- 
ing desirous of establishing rules to permit 
the citizens of either country, upon certain 
conditions, to operate certain radio equip- 
ment or stations in the other country, have 
agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


With respect to radio equipment installed 
on civil aircraft of either country and prop- 
erly licensed by the country of registry for 
the primary purpose of navigation and safe 
cperation of the aircraft, a United States 
citizen holding a pilot license and, in addi- 
tion, a radio cperator license issued by the 
United States of America, may operate such 
radio equipment on an aircraft registered 
in Canada and operated in either country, 
and a Canadian citizen holding a pilot li- 
cense and, in addition, a radio operator cer- 
tificate issued by Canada, may operate such 
radio equipment on an aircraft registered 
in the United States of America and oper- 
ated in either country; provided, that the 
operation of such radio equipment shall be 
in accordance with local law and regulation 
and complementary to his functions or duties 
as a pilot; provided also, that either coun- 
try may require, for security purposes or to 
assure familiarity with domestic radio oper- 
ating regulations and procedures, the regis- 
tration or examination of citizens of the 
other country and the issuance of a permit 
for the privileges set forth herein. 


ARTICLE II 


The respective countries agree that mo- 
bile radio stations properly licensed in one 
country are permitted to,be operated in the 
territory of the other country (except that 
the provisions of this Article do not apply 
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to ship or aircraft stations and are not in- 
tended to change or modify the terms of any 
agreements or treaties relating to such sta- 
tions) subject to local operating conditions 
and regulations, as follows: 

(a) Mobile radio units installed in public 
safety vehicles, in vehicles employed in the 
operation or maintenance of a pipe line or 
other industrial facility extending across the 
border, or in vehicles regularly engaged in 
the public carriage of persons or goods be- 
tween the two countries, may be operated 
in the course of normal rendition of serv- 
ice, by persons properly authorized by either 
country, for communication with those radio 
stations of either country that are licensed 
to be operated in the same type of radio serv- 
ice. For security purposes or to assure fa- 
miliarity with domestic radio regulations and 
procedures, each country may require the 
registration or examination of citizens of the 
other country and the issuance of a permit 
extending the privileges stated above. 

(b) Mobile radio units which are limited 
to communication through the common car- 
rier radio communication companies or 
agencies may be operated by persons prop- 
erly authorized by either country for the 
purpose of obtaining a like communication 
service while in the territory of the other 
country. For security purposes it may be 
required, however, that such mobile stations 
first be registered and issued a permit. 


ARTICLE III 


It is agreed that persons holding appro- 
priate amateur licenses issued by either coun- 
try may operate their amateur stations in the 
territory of the other country under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a) Each visiting amateur may be required 
to register and receive a permit before op- 
erating any amateur station licensed by his 
government. 

(b) The visiting amateur will identify his 
station by: . 

(1) Radiotelegraph operation—The ama- 
teur call sign issued to him by the licensing 
country followed by a slant (/) sign and 
the amateur call sign prefix and call area 
number of the country he is visiting. 

(2) Radiotelephone operation—The ama- 
teur call sign in English issued to him by 
the licensing country followed by the words 
“fixed”, “portable” or “mobile”, as appro- 
priate, and the amateur call sign prefix and 
call area number of the country he is vis- 
iting. 

(c) Each amateur station shall indicate 
at least once during each contact with an- 
other station its geographical location as 
nearly as possible by city and state or city 
and province. 

(ad) In other respects the amateur sta- 
tion shall be operated in accordance with the 
laws and regulations of the country in which 
the station is temporarily located. 

ARTICLE Iv 

The present Convention shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The present Convention shall enter into 
force on the day of the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification and shall continue in 
force for a period of five years and indefi- 
nitely after that period, but may be termi- 
nated by either of the two Governments at 
the end of that five-year period or at any 
time thereafter, provided that at least six 
months prior notice of termination has been 
given in writing by either Government to 
the other Government. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Conven- 
tion and have affixed hereunto their respece 
tive seals. 

Done in duplicate at Ottawa this 8th day 
of February, 1951. 
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For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
STANLEY WoopwarpD 
For the Government of Canada: 
LIONEL CHEVRIER 
[SEAL] 
[SEAL] 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this treaty 
from the Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
is a noncontroversial convention to make 
it possible for a limited number of Amer- 
icans and Canadians to operate small 
radio units in Canada and the United 
States on a reciprocal basis. 

For example, the convention would 
enable American doctors to have radio 
telephones in their automobiles, and to 
use such telephones while in Canada on 
business. It would permit the United 
States Park Services cars, which occa- 
sionally travel for short distances on 
roads in Canada, to use their radio fa- 
cilities. It would permit properly quali- 
fied airplane pilots to use their radio 
equipment while in Canada or in the 
United ‘States. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has received no objections to this con- 
vention. It was unanimously agreed to 
by the committee. 

I may add that the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration also endorsed this conven- 
tion, and pointed out that it might be 
quite helpful in the cause of defense, 
making it possible to have mutuality of 
operation of small radio equipment 
across the border by those who cross 
from time to time in carrying on their 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
vention is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendments to be proposed, the 
convention will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive C, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
a convention between the United States of 
America and Canada, relating to the opera- 
tion by citizens of either country of certain 
radio equipment or stations in the other 
country, signed at Ottawa on February 8, 
1951. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in view of 
what has been said this afternoon with 
respect to the reconsideration of treaties 
I believe that the Recorp should show 
that the able Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] has performed a very fine 
service for the country in raising the 
question, so that there may be a clear 
statement in the Recorp as to what the 
treaties actually mean. It would be very 
hard to establish a rule that a Senator 
should not answer a telephone call dur- 
ing the time the Senate is in session, 
The junior Senator from South Dakota 
recalls that when the treaties were be- 
fore the Senate there was no discussion 
of them and that they were ratified 
without debate. I want to go on record 
as saying that the Senator from Utah 
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did his duty when he felt that the ques- 
tion of the implementation of the trea- 
ties ought to be accompanied by some 
statement with respect to them and that 
in moving to reconsider the vote on the 
treaties he showed courage in standing 
up and taking the kind of gaff that one 
must take once in a while if he wants 
to establish a clear legislative record as 
to what is being done. 

Mr. President, it is high time when 
we engage in making treaties with other 
countries that the record be perfectly 
clear that the intent of the constitutional 
processes shall be carried out. I for one 
want the Recorp to show that I believe 
that the thanks of the Senate are due 
the Senator from Utah for his coura- 
geous and able work. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Although I know of 
no objection to the treaties now on the 
Executive Calendar and certainly have 
no objection to them myself, in view of 
the importance of the treaty-making ob- 
ligation of the Senate, I desire to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California withhold 
his suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
for a moment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
do so temporarily. 

(Mr. KNow.tanp yielded successively to 
Mr. HumpuHrey, Mr. THyYeE, and Mr. Cor- 
DON, each of whom addressed the Senate 
on difficult subjects. Their remarks ap- 
pear in the Recorp following action on 
the Convention with Canada.) 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). The clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be vacated and that further 
proceedings under the call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification. [Putting the 
question.] Two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein, the resolu- 
tion of ratification is agreed to, and the 
Convention is ratified. 





USE OF INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING AS A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE EX- 
PENSE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President,I rise 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
Finance Committee an abuse which, in 
my judgment, seriously undermines the 
effectiveness of our tax program. I 
refer to the growing practice of institu- 
tional advertising for political purposes 
being used as a tax-deductible business 
expense. 

I have in my hand two full-page ad- 
vertistments from this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. One is a full-page ad by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. which at- 
tempts to undermine the recommenda- 
tions of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
and can have no effect other than to 
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inflame passions, distort perspective, and 
bring closer the threat of a serious strike 
in the steel industry at the expense of 
our national defense effort. 

The second is a full-page ad by the 
Safeway Stores, Inc., of Oakland, Calif., 
a national food chain, which is an at- 
tack against the Defense Production Act 
and is a direct form of lobbying to 
oppose that act and the price-stabiliza- 
tion program. 

I have no objection to the McGraw- 
Hill and Safeway corporations advertis- 
ing to their hearts’ content, even if those 
advertisements are not designed to sell 
their products but are rather designed 
as a form of political propaganda. I 
insist, however, that such advertise- 
ments, which are not within the line of 
their business but are rather political 
advertising or philosophical advertising, 
be so labeled and be so considered by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and not be 
allowed as a legitimate business expense. 

I have not had the occasion to study 
that portion of our Internal Revenue 
Code which relates to this problem, 
although I have had extensive corre- 
spondence on this subject with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and with 
tax experts. If our statutes are ade- 
quate to inteiligently distinguish be- 
tween legitimate business advertising 
and political propaganda, then I call for 
more vigilant administrative action by 
the Treasury Department to regulate-the 
growing abuse of which we are all very 
conscious. If our statutes are not com- 
petent to regulate this abuse, then I call 
upon the Senate Finance Committee to 
study this problem as soon as possible 
and bring remedial legislation to the 
floor of the Senate. 

The problem of institutional advertis- 
ing is a serious one in the light of re- 
cent congressional interest in campaign 
expenditures. One of the loopholes in 
our present laws affecting campaign ex- 
penditures is the use of political adver- 
tising by business concerns who deduct 
the cost of this advertising from their 
tax returns. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the aver- 
age American citizen, if he wishes to ex- 
press his political views in the form of 
advertising, must pay for the privilege 
as a part of his personal expenses. Ad- 
vertising of the type I have in my hand, 
entitled “Food and Freedom,” is noth- 
ing but a wholesale attack upon the De- 
fense Production Administration. The 
full-page advertisement entitled “Some 
Things Are Worse Than Strikes’ has 
nothing whatever to do with the business 
of the McGraw-Hill Co. and, therefore, 
is not a legitimate business expense. 
Such advertisements are not related in 
any degree to the business activities of 
the corporations which affix their names 
to the advertisements. They are not 
even good institutional advertising. In- 
Stitutional advertising generally relates 
to the institutions involved. Generally 
it tells the story of the growth, develop- 
ment, and the services performed by the 
institution. 

Mr. President, I submit that the news- 
papers and other publications and peri- 
odicals of America are flooded with what 
amounts to outright political advertis- 
ing, the cost of which is being deducted 


as a legitimate business expense. It is 
not only discriminatory in terms of other 
taxpayers, but it is an open form of lob- 
bying, It influences legislation and pub- 
lic opinion by paid lobbyists and public- 
relations experts who prepare this type 
of advertising. I submit that they 
should be properly listed. 

Mr. KNO and Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
yield after I have concluded my State- 
ment on this subject. 

The effect of this practice is to have 
the American people pay for such adver- 
tising. The effect likewise is to seriously 
undermine legislation dealing with cam- 
paign expenditures because these subtle 
advertising costs go unreported, yet are 
tremendously effective in formulating 
political attitudes. 

I plan to make a further study of this 
subject and again to bring this matter 
to the attention of the Senate and to the 
attention of the Treasury Department. 

Now I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California has the floor. 
He temporarily yielded to the Senator 
from Minnesota. I do not want the oc- 
casion to pass without my making at 
least a few observations with respect to 
the question raised by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

I suggest that when the Senator from 
Minnesota is making his study with ref- 
erence to institutional advertising and 
with reference to businesses and insti- 
tutions using their own funds to protect 
themselves from being destroyed by OFS 
legislation, he will be just as diligent in 
investigating the practice of OPS in get- 
ting out advertising material at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers. I have seen some 
copy which is intended to be used on bill- 
boards and presumably on television and 
radio programs, as well as in the form of 
newspaper hand-outs, in all of which 
cases presumably money of American 
taxpayers is to be used for the purpose of 
selling to the American people the bene- 
fits of OPS. Certainly under those condi- 
tions it would seem to me that business 
might have the right to protect itself 
from what it may feel to be certain in- 
equitable regulations threatening to drive 
small businesses out of existence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I respect the point 
of view expressed by the Senator from 
California. I would say that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, 531 of them, are elected 
by the citizens of the country, and these 
representatives of the people have passed 
the Defense Production Act, under which 
the Office of Price Stabilization was 
established. Furthermore, at any time 
that Congress wants to stop the OPS 
from publishing its pamphlets or when- 
ever it wishes to circumscribe its so- 
called propaganda, it can very easily do 
So, as it has done on other occasions, by 
amending the Defense Production Act. 

I desire to make it perfectly clear that 
I am not opposing any right of a corpo- 
ration or of any person to expound po- 
litical views. I respect that right re- 
gardless of whether I agree with the point 
of view expressed. WhatI am saying is 
that it is not a legitimate business ex- 
pense. It has nothing to do with the 
product sold by a corporation, whether 
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it be Safeway, McGraw-Hill, Standard 
Oil, or any other corporation. 

Advertising is a blessing. It is the life 
blood of American business. I respect 
advertising. I want mcre and more of 
it. But I submit that advertising by a 
corporation is a proper legitimate tax 
deductible item only when it relates to its 
own business. 

It should be remembered that many 
Americans hold the opposite point of 
view with reference to the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. How many 
Americans, who believe in OPS and want 
to state their point of view with re- 
spect to that belief—housewives, for ex- 
ample—can place full page ads in the 
400 newspapers across the country and 
deduct the expense from their income 
tax? It is not possible for the average 
American citizen to do that. If com- 
panies want to pay the costs of such ad- 


, vertising, that is their privilege, but it 


should not be done at the taxpayers’ 
expense. It does no good to say, “Well, 
the Government does it also.” We are 
the Government. At any time the pub- 
lic does not want the OPS to issue a pam- 
phlet Congress has the authority to make 
an order forbidding the practice. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEFPEL. With the consent 
of the Senator from California, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota one question. I note 
that he makes reference to the McGraw- 
Hill advertising. Is the view of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota the same with ref- 
erence to the series of advertisements by 
the Latex Corp. as it is with regard to 
the advertisements by the McGraw-Hill 
Corp.? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I care not what the company or 
corporation may be, whether it be one 
which expounds the political point of 
view I hold or whether it be one which 
expounds the political point of view of 
anyone else; in any case, it has a right 
under the principle of free speech to ex- 
press any view it holds. However, I sub- 
mit that the cost of publishing such views 
in advertisements is not properly re- 
garded as a business-expense deducticn 
for income-tax purposes, for it is not re- 
lated to the business expenses of such a 
corporation or company. 

In that connection, let us consider the 
Squibb Co. That company does institu- 
tional advertising in the field of phar- 
maceutical preparations. Of course, in- 
stitutional advertising is commoniy done 
by many corporations and companies, 
and no one questicns their right to do so 
or the desirability of such advertice- 
ments. Similarly, the Standard Oil Co. 
also conducts institutional advertising 
which is related to its field of activity, 
and I have no objection whatever to 
that. 

I merely say that in American business 
there is developing a practice of publish- 
ing advertisements which relate to al- 
most everything except the services the 
respective companies perform. Such ad- 
vertisements are all right, if the com- 
panies pay for them; but I say they 
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should pay the bill and should not be 
permitted to have the cost of such adver- 
tisements considered as a business-ex- 
pense deduction for income-tax purposes, 
If I or another Senator wish to publish 
similar advertisements or articles we 
should pay the bill and should not be 
permitted to charge the cost of such ad- 
vertisements to some sort of business 
expense. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from California will yield 
further to me—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iryield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Let me ask a ques- 
tion: Does not the Senator from Min- 
nesota know that that practice is 
indulged in on the floor of the Senate, in 
the insertion in the Recorp of matters 
which are not germane to the subject 
matter then before the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have no doubt of 
that; and we can stop it, too. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Then why should 
we object to the publication of state- 
ments by a company which may have 
some potency with its customers or with 
the American public? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not object to 
the publication of such advertisements 
if the companies who make use of them 
pay the cost and are not permitted to 
charge the cost to their regular business 
expenses, and thus obtain a deduction 
for income-tax purposes. I object to the 
method of handling the expense item, 
not to the advertisements themselves, 
In other words, I submit, with Voltaire, 
that “I will fight unto the death for your 
right to say it’—but not at the tax- 
payers’ expense, not until it is possible 
for every farmer, every school teacher, 
and every other person in the United 
States who wishes to do so, to have sim- 
ilar advertisements published in the 
newspapers and to charge the cost of 
the advertisements as a deduction for 
income-tax purposes. 

So I submit that if the Safeway Corp. 
wishes to publish in the newspapers 
advertisements of the sort to which 
reference has been made, and wishes 
to charge the cost of such advertise- 
ments as a deduction for income-tax 
purposes, then every housewife who en- 
ters a Safeway store should be able to 
do the same thing. However, the house- 
wives cannot do that. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is aware of the fact 
that businesses all over the United States 
have, at the encouragement of the Gov- 
ernment, , published advertisements 
strictly related to the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds, and not at all related to 
their respective businesses. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota object to that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All I say is that if 
the Government of the United States has 
to rely upon private advertising for the 
sale of Government bonds, then the 
Government would be better off to pay 
for those advertisements, and not per- 
mit them to be used as a cover-up for 
other advertising which is not strictly 
institutional. As a matter of fact, the 
United States Government spends a cone 
siderable amount of money in advertis- 
ing for recruiting for the armed services, 
as we have heard stated here on the 
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floor of the Senate, and also for the sale 
of Government bonds. 

I do not think it is valid to argue that 
if a company wishes to advertise the sale 
of Government bonds, which is necessary 
in the public interest and for the safety 
of the Nation, that is justification for the 
abust of overextended political adver- 
tising which is charged by the various 
companies carrying on such advertising 
to their business expenses. 





APPROPRIATION FOR ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF LABORATORIES FOR 
RESEARCH AND STUDY OF FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE AND OTHER 
ANIMAL DISEASES—INTRODUC- 
TION OF A BILL 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me at 
this time, to permit me to make a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. However, 
we are in executive session, and I wish to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
we can proceed with work on the treaties. 

However, I yield for the purpose re- 
quested by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce and send to the desk, for 
appropriate reference, a bill which I 
should like to discuss for several min- 
utes at this time. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
to provide for the immediate appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 for the establishment 
of laboratories for research and study of 
the foot-and-mouth disease and other 
animal diseases; and I ask unanimous 
consent to make a brief statement with 
reference to the bill and to insert in the 
body of the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks, an article entitled “Let’s Get 
That Foot-and-Mouth Lab,” from the 
April issue of the Farm Journal. 

A most serious situation has developed, 
Mr. President, as a result of the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Canada, which endangers the entire 
livestock industry of the United States. 

We know what happened in Mexico; 
and we know how the prompt and effec- 
tive work done by the Department of 
Agriculture, upon the express authoriza- 
tion of Congress, prevented the spread 
of the disease across the border. Now 
we are threatened from another sector. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry has as- 
sured the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry that a sufficient border 
patrol has been established and that 
every possible cooperation will be given 
the government of Canada to make cer=- 
tain that the disease will be held in check. 

This action is not sufficient, however, 
to prevent the possibility that the disease 
will infect cattle within this country. 
The experience in Canada shows how 
easily this deadly infection can get start- 
ed and how it can race through a farm 
community before it is detected. Con- 
gress recognized this when Public Law 
496 was passed in April 1948 to author- 
ize the establishment of laboratories, 
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Funds were subsequently appropriated, 
amounting to $500,000, of which $48,000 
has been expended, for preliminary plans 
and the acquisition of a site. There the 
matter stands. We have the plan for 
the needed research in discovery and 
control of the disease; but some objec- 
tion has arisen as to the proposed loca- 
tion of the laboratory, and the balance 
of the funds appropriated have been 
placed in a budgetary reserve. 

That is where we stand in this situa- 
tion today. Immediate action is im- 
perative. A delay would be costly. The 
Farm Journal, in the article which I sub- 
mit for the Recorp, states the matter in 
this way: 

Surrounded by a world aflame with foot- 
and-mouth disease, we're sitting like a dry 
haystack next to a burning barn. ‘ 


So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
the article from the Farm Journal, to 
which I have referred, and also an ex- 
cerpt from the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the Depart- 
ony of Agriculture appropriations bill, 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpt from the report were or- 
dered to be printed in the RecorD, as 
follows: 

[From the Farm Journal of April 1952] 

Le?t’s Get THAT Foot-ANp-MouTH Las 


Livestock farmers—and everybody who eats 
meat and drinks milk—are sitting on a vol- 
cano that could blow sky-high. The Cana- 
dian outbreak might set it off. 

But this new threat to the north is only 
part of the danger. And maybe the least 
part. 

You haven’t been hearing so much about 
other angles, but here they are: 

A new strain of the disease—which popped 
up from nowhere—is sweeping Western Eu- 
rope like a prairie fire. And no vaccine in 
the world will hold it. Europeans are work- 
ing feverishly to get a vaccine that will 
hold—haven’t got it, at the last report. 

Three new types of foot-and-mouth have 
been found in South Africa recently. No 
vaccine now exists that can protect against 
them, either. Other types could spring up 
anywhere, any time. 

An outbreak in Mexico last August shows 
that after spending 5 years and $123,000,000 
we still haven’t wiped out the threat just 
south of us. 

A traveler could bring in any of these new 
strains any day, accidentally and innocently. 
Or, a ruthless enemy could walk right past 
our customs officers with the virus in a bot- 
tle labeled perfume—and could turn it loose 
in our stockyards, or at our fairs. It could 
spread from coast to coast before we knew 
what had happened. 

Any would-be enemy already realizes this 
perfectly well. But do you? 

Why are we sitting here without protec- 
tion? Are we waiting for an outbreak smack 
in the middle of the Chicago stockyards? 
What does it take to get protection, and why 
aren’t we getting it? 

The most important thing we can do is to 
establish a virus laboratory where we can 
develop better and cheaper vaccines—and 
make them in great quantities if we need 
to. We need to study the virus itself to 
find out how it spreads; how long it will 
live in barns, in manure, in bedding, in meat; 
and how to kill it. 

All this would help us fight other viruses, 
too—for which no cures exist today—both in 
animals and humans, The discoveries 
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wouldn’t be limited to foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Such a laboratory would cost perhaps $25,- 
000,000—a fifth of what we’ve already spent 
in Mexico, and peanuts compared with the 
$400,000,000 that farmers would lose each 


year if foot-and-mouth got established here. 
WE'VE GOT THE THREAT 


Then why haven’t we got the laboratory? 
Well, that’s something Farm Journal sug- 
gests that you ask your Congressmen and 
Senators—and ask now, individually and in 
groups. Next year’s budget is being made up 
right now. It’s going to take 2 or 3 years to 
build the lab after we get the money. We 
can’t twiddle our thumbs a moment longer. 

Actually we’ve got—and have had—every- 
thing that’s needed except an appropriation 
by Congress: 

Take another look at that map on the op- 
posite page. See how 75 percent of the world 
is ablaze with the disease. We're surrounded 
by it—east, west, south, and now north. 
We're like a dry haystack standing next to 
a burning barn—several burning barns. 

Our livestock industry is tailor-made for 
spreading foot-and-mouth. No other coun- 
try ships livestock from one end of the land 
to the other as we do; feeder cattle and 
sheep from the range to the Corn Belt, dairy 
cattle from one part of the country to an- 
other, breeding stock to all parts of the 
country. Every day hundreds of thousands 
of animals flow to and from stockyards, in 
and out of sales barns. 

Our livestock industry is built on this 
kind of rapid movement. Foot-and-mouth 
disease would cripple that. Farmers in in- 
fected areas would be cut off from markets 
by quarantines. Livestock values would fall; 
many farm investments would be wiped out. 

In severe cases of foot-and-mouth, fat hogs 
shrink to skeletons. They have to walk on 
their knees for weeks because their hoofs 
are gone. Fat steers lose 200 to 500 pounds, 
and are barely able to walk; some can’t. 
Milk cows dry up, and stay dry until they 
freshen. 

Livestock with sore feet can’t travel our 
ranges looking for grass. Animals with 
peeled, tender tongues can’t eat dry hay or 
hard grain. 

Slaughtering all animals in infected zones 
is the only method that has ever success- 
fully stopped foot-and-mouth. But this is 
frightfully expensive in big outbreaks. We'd 
better be ready to vaccinate, or find other 
ways of stopping this disease; particularly 
if it were to hit us hard during war, severe 
inflation, or heavy defense build-ups—when 
meat would be scarce and prices and ex- 
penses abnormally high. 


WE'VE GOT THE LAW 


We don’t have to start from scratch. 
There’s already a law on the books which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
build this laboratory. It was passed on 
April 24, 1948, at the height of the outbreak 
in Mexico. As we gradually gained the up- 
per hand, we relaxed; the money was never 
appropriated. We didn’t foresee that it was 
such a big mistake—but it became clearer 
every day. 

Congress did decide one thing definitely: 
That the laboratory was to be in this coun- 
try, just off our shores. There are sound 
reasons for that, instead of having it in 
Mexico, or spending the money in European 
laboratories. 

A laboratory in Mexico would need to be 
run cooperatively by us and the Mexicans, 
some of whom would be less well-trained 
than workers in a laboratory in the United 
States. This would offer an easier chance 
for the virus to escape and race to our bor- 
der. Even if such an outbreak were checked 
while still in Mexico, the people there might 
insist that the lab be closed down to pre- 
vent such a thing from happening again, 
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We would have completely lost a valuable 
piece of property. 

A laboratory in Mexico—compared to one 
in the United States—would also be harder 
for us to protect against bombing or sabo- 
tage in case of another world war. 

Sending American scientists to foreign 
countries to work in their foot-and-mouth 
laboratories has never been very satisfactory. 
The foreign facilities are already over- 
crowded; equipment is inadequate; and re- 
search is interrupted regularly to manu- 
facture vaccine to cope with outbreaks. We 
have to work at the foreigner’s pace, under 
his direction, and on his problems. You 
can’t get an outstanding American scientist 
to stay very long under those conditions. 

We need the lab most in case of war. Yet 
within the past 10 years, 8 out of 10 of the 
European labs have fallen into the hands of 
our enemies. We want the lab where we 
can control it, peace or war, and be able 
to use it to study other diseases when we 
have licked foot-and-mouth. 


WE'VE GOT THE PLAN 


At the request of Congress, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry drew up plans for the 
laboratory back in 1948. Before they fin- 
ished, the Bureau scientists had studied the 
good and bad points of other virus research 
centers all over the world. 

Every known precaution is in those plans. 
This would be the safest laboratory in the 
world—safer than the wartime secret lab- 
oratory in the St. Lawrence River where we 
studied deadly rinderpest. 

In 18 months in that laboratory, scientists 
progressed from an expensive, slow-to-make 
vaccine against that deadly killer to a cheap, 
strong, simple-to-make vaccine. When they 
got through we could make—in a week—all 
the vaccine we’d need to vaccinate every 
head of cattle in the United States and 
Canada. That’s what a good laboratory 
can do. 

Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, who was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture during the Mexican 
outbreak, predicts to Farm Journal that 
“Within a short time after the laboratory is 
finished foot-and-mouth disease would no 
longer be a serious threat.” And here we sit 
without it. 

We've got the best virus-disease talent in 
the world; but no place for them to work on 
foot-and-mouth disease. 


WE'VE GOT THE DEMAND 


Farm Journal has taken a poll of livestock 
and farm organizations, and finds them 
unanimous in demanding a laboratory. 

“It is now high time that Congress give 
serious consideration to this matter,” wires 
the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

“Our association has been on record since 
1948 favoring this appropriation,” replies the 
National Wool Growers. 

“Our committee on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease emphasizes the necessity of setting up 
the laboratory,” declares the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association. 

The American Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, and the Farmers Union all favor 
starting the laboratory immediately. 

Many other farm groups and livestock or- 
ganizations feel the same way. 

The Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees likewise want action now. Senator 
ALLEN ELLENDER and Representative HaRoLp 
CooLEeYy, chairmen of the two committees, 
both tell Farm Journal that they favor the 
appropriation. So do Senators ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico; HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa; HoL- 
LAND, Of Florida; MunptT, of South Dakota; 
and Younc, of North Dakota—all members 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

In the House, these members of the Agri- 
culture Committee told Farm Journal that 
the money should be appropriated now: AL- 
BERT, ANDRESEN, BRAMBLETT, DAGUE, GATHINGS, 
GRanT, HILL, HOEVEN, Hope, LIND, LOvRE, Pat- 
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TEN, POAGE, SIMPSON, SUTTON, THOMPSON, and 
WHEELER. 

Who, then, is opposed to the lab? Appar- 
ently nobody is, publicly, and if some groups 
are privately, it’s time to smoke them out. 
Some beef cattlemen have been suspected of 
hoping privately that Argentina is never so 
clean that her beef could compete with ours; 
but even these men don’t argue that we 
shouldn’t protect our own livestock, 


WHAT’S THE NEXT STEP? 


The place for action to start is in the Ap- 
propriations Committee of Congress. All 
these committees have to do is recommend 
that the money be appropriated. Congress 
would doubtless follow through. So our poll 
indicates. 

Some might say that Government expenses, 
which are mostly for defense and foreign 
aid, are high now. But it’s important to 
keep that defense machinery humming— 
with a healthy livestock industry that can 
continue to supply much of the food. The 
cost of the lab is less than that of building a 
Navy destroyer. 

, We have spent $26,500,000,000 in grants to 

foreign nations in the past 5 years. It might 
be argued that the cost of this lab—a drop in 
the bucket by comparison—is necessary for 
important work here at home. It’s more 
than that: hardly anything we could do 
would help foreign countries more than set- 
ting up a really good foot-and-mouth labora- 
tory here. The discoveries we could make 
would help foreign nations fight this crip- 
pling disease that is cutting down the food 
supply in three-fourths of the world. And 
every case of foot-and-mouth that we help 
stamp out in foreign lands also reduces the 
threat to us. ; 

No one knows when this shadowy disease 
will steal onto a farm—yours as easily as any 
other—and burst into a community epi- 
demic, sending fine herds and life-long farm 
investments into burial trenches as it is 
doing in Canada now. 

Even more serious than this is the bare 
fact that we’re living in a jittery world. We 
are locked in a life-and-death struggle that 
sometimes breeds the lowest and most des- 
perate tactics. The threat of an intentional 
foot-and-mouth national epidemic is too 
great a risk to do so little about. 


[Excerpt from H. Rept. 1673 on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriations bill, 
1953 (H. R. 7314), pp. 20-21] 


Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other 
contagious diseases of animals and poultry: 
Since 1948, appropriation acts have author- 
ized the Secretary to transfer from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation amounts neces- 
sary to finance the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease, subject to reimbursement 
the following year. The bill for 1953 pro- 
vides for the cancellation of notes in the 
amount of $11,240,532 to offset the funds 
expended by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for this work in the fiscal year 1951. 

According to a recent press release issued 
by the Secretary, Mexico will be deelared free 
of foot-and-mouth disease on September 1, 
1952, provided no further outbreaks occur 
before that time. After that date a small 
group of Mexican and American workers will 
remain on duty to investigate reports of 
disease symptoms and to operate the labora- 
tory in Mexico City for the diagnosis of 
questionable cases. The committee wishes 
to commend the Department of Agriculture 
and the Joint Mexican-United States Com- 
mission for the excellent job done in ridding 
Mexico of this disease. In the opinion of 


the members of the committee this pro- 
gram is an outstanding example of suc- 
cessfully solving a very dangerous and diffi- 
cult problem through closé international 
cooperation. 

The recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Canada has caused the committee 
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to review this subject. It will be recalled 
that the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1949 appropriated $500,000 for plans 
and acquiring options on a site for a foot- 
and-mouth disease research laboratory, and 
established a limitation of $25,000,000 for 
construction. In July 1950, an estimate was 
submitted to Congress for this expenditure 
with the proposal that it be located on 
Prudence Island, a resort area a few miles 
off the coast of Rhode Island. 

The Congress disapproved this request 
with the recommendation that such research 
be conducted in cooperation with other 
countries already engaged in this work, in- 
cluding the Netherlands, Denmark, and Eng- 
land. The Department is spending $233,000 
for this type of research in 1952 with those 
countries, and the same amount is provided 
for 1953. In connection with the program in 
Mexico a laboratory was constructed to serve 
as a research center for this disease. This 
country supplied most of the money for the 
equipment and the major portion of all con- 
trol expenses, so that the Mexican Govern- 
ment was enabled to construct thesé build- 
ings from its funds. This country has spent 
approximately $122,750,000 eradicating the 
disease in Mexico through last December 31. 
However, the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
after spending these funds, has not utilized 
this facility for the purpose intended, be- 
.cause it is afraid of having this virus in Mexi- 
co under joint control. 

The principal problem involved in the cons 
struction of such a laboratory in or adjacent 
to this country is the serious danger of in- 
fection. The outbreak in Canada occurred 
thousands of miles from any known source 
of infection. The Mexican outbreak, accord- 
ing to the best information available, ree 
sulted from the importation of several bulls 
from an infected country. The disease is so 
terrible that it has been necessary to estab- 
lish quarantine areas and close the borders 
to prevent spread into this country, even 
though the infected area in Mexico is hun- 
dreds of miles from the border. In England, 
where such research has been going on for a 
number of years, the country has been re- 
peatedly infected and reinfected—even when 
the laboratory was located on a ship off the 
English coast. 

The arrangement at Prudence Island pro- 
vided that the Department would use only 
a part of the island, with no control over 
the rest of the area. A large part of this 
island is used by private individuals, whose 
animals and pets would be in constant dan- 
ger of infection and thereby would be a 
source of reinfection. While this site is near 
large cities and away from the beef cattle 
country, there are large dairy herds in the 
general area. 

All agree that research on a cure for this 
terrible disease should be intensified. The 
question is where to locate such a facility. 
The committee is aware that many people, 
including a number of members of the Agri- 
culture Committees of both Houses, feel that 
the Department should go ahead with plans 
for a laboratory at this site on Prudence 
Island. A majority of the Agriculture Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that it should not 
take the responsibility for bringing this 
highly contagious disease just off our shores, 
notwithstanding the desire of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to have such a laboratory 
and the firm intent of its officials to prevent 
the escape of the virus. No other country 
experimenting with such virus has ever suc- 
ceeded in containing it. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] has 
just requested that he be allowed to join 
me in sponsoring this bill, 
lighted to have him do so, 


I am de- 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. THYE. Indeed, I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Let me say that I think 
South Dakota generally would like to 
support this measure. Our colleague in 
the House of Representatives, Repre- 
sentative Berry, has introduced a similar 
bill in the House of Representatives. If 
the Senator from Minnesota will permit 
me to do so, I should like to join him 
and my colleague from South Dakota 
(Mr. MunptT] in sponsoring the bill the 
Senator from Minnesota is introducing. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. CAsE], as well as the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunpT], jojn me in sponsoring this bill. 
Likewise, I would be delighted to have 
the Senator who now is the Presiding 
Officer, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], join in sponsoring the bill, and 
also’any other Senators who may desire 
to join as cosponsors, because it is ob- 
vious that what the bill proposes should 
be done.. If there is an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the United States, 
our livestock industries will lose a tre- 
mendous sum of money. However, above 
all, such an outbreak of the disease 
would jeopardize the meat supply to the 
consumers. 

Mr. President, I believe this need 
should receive the immediate attention 
of the entire Congress. I now ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce the bill, and 
to request its appropriate reference. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2962) to appropriate $25,000,000 for the 
establishment of laboratories for re- 
search and study of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and other animal diseases, as au- 
thorized by section 12 of the act of May 
29, 1884, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
TuyeE (for himself, Mr. Munot, Mr. Case, 
and Mr. Hunt), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 





MESSAGE OF GOV. LUIS MUNOZ- 
MARIN TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield, to per- 
mit me to request an insertion in the 
ReEcorD? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, on the 
20th of March of this year, the Honor- 
able Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, delivered the Governor’s 
message to the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico. His message is an outstanding 
one, and I believe it should be read by 
every Member of this body. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the body of the ReEcorp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE OF LuIS MuNOz-Marin, GOVERNOR OF 
Puerto Rico, TO THE SEVENTEENTH LEGISLA=- 
TURE AT ITs FOURTH REGULAR SESSION 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 

I appear before you to report on the state 

of affairs in the island and to outline a pro- 


gram of action for what we now have a moral 
right to call the Commonwealth of Puerto 
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Rico. The present time is a period of 
extraordinary significance for Puerto Rico 
and of very real importance for the American 
Union and for the promotion of understand- 
ing among freemen in all America. 

For you as legislators and for me, there is 
added significance in the fact that this is 
the last message from the Executive during 
the period for which all of us were elected 
to office in 1948. 

This legislature, either in its regular ses- 
sion or in a special session, will probably 
have the duty of enacting measures to im- 
plement the guaranties and liberties pro- 
vided for in the Constitution just adopted 
by our people. The present generation and 
the new generation that is now assuming 
the responsibilities of Puerto Rican life— 
both being represented in the legislature, 
in the other branches of government, and 
in the electorate—both have the duty of 
discerning the deep realities of this new era 
and expressing them in laws, in constitu- 
tional development, in education, and in the 
liberation of the great spiritual forces of the 
Puerto Rican people. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO FREEDOM 


The present position of Puerto Rico is 
that of a frontier of understanding between 
two different ways of cherishing freedom, 
that of North America and that of South 
America. Naturally, this understanding will 
not cause other peoples, nor is there any rea- 
son why it should cause them, to adopt a 
relationship similar to that existing be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United States of 
America. There is no historical situation 
like the one out of which the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico has been created, nor can 
such a situation conceivably emerge. But 
this relationship between Puerto Rico and 
the United States can be useful, and men 
of good will throughout the continent must 
endeavor to make it useful, in showing how 
the deep meaning of freedom is revealed and 
its basic values are enriched through expres- 
sion in different cultures. 

For over a half century we have lived in 
association with the people of the United 
States. In the course of these 54 years of 
struggle and effort many Puerto Ricans have 
given their lives to the worthy cause of 
broadening the real freedom, the full and 
peaceful freedom of our people. In some 
respects, these have been years of confusion, 
for there is confusion in every process of 
growth. But they have also been years of 
vision and creation. They have seen the 
development of the kind of imagination that 
recognizes difficult realities for what they 
are and does not try to escape them by con- 
juring up easly illusions. Without that sort 
of imagination there can be no growth. 
Someone has said that at times confusion is 
the receiving room of understanding. Let us 
hope that the minority of our compatriots 
who are still in the receiving room will soon 
join their Puerto Rican brethren in full fra- 
ternal understanding. 


OUR TWOFOLD HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


In truth, the political life of Puerto Rico 
does not date back more than a century. 
For about half of this period it was linked 
with the country of our origin, and for the 
other half with the United States. We take 
pride in our racial and cultural heritage. 
Toward our fellow citizens of the United 
States we have come to feel the sincere affec- 
tion that goes with the common citizenship 
under which we have developed our economic 
efforts and our democratic principles. The 
Spanish people have a democratic strength 
deep in the marrow of their soul, but it is 
more closely connected with respect for the 
dignity of man and for the freedom of. the 
mind than with the free, sound, and stable 
organization of the state. The people of the 
United States are a towering symbol of 
democracy in sound governmental organiza- 
tion as well as in respect for the individual. 
We have tried to honor these two sterling 
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qualities in our democratic heritage by using 
them in the right way, and to contribute 
something of our own to their historic mani- 
festation by adding the fervor of our aspira- 
tions. 

Thus Puerto Rico, although it does not 
make a monetary contribution to the United 
States Treasury, contributes with deép satis- 
faction to the better understanding of the 
Union throughout the Americas, to the better 
understanding of the peoples of our same 
origin on the part of the people of the United 
States, and to the betterment of democracy 
among all peoples. Although we are poor 
as money goes, we are rich in these other 
things, and I believe that our contribution is 
a highly creditable one. 


A LONGER AND RICHER LIFE 


In the half century under review we have 
also made progress in other basic aspects 
of civilization. Puerto Rico today is fight- 
ing more efficiently than ever against death, 
disease, involuntary ignorance, and extreme 
poverty. This is seen in three fields: in the 
span of human life, a noble and sacred thing, 
the beginning and foundation of everything 
else; in education, which enriches life and 
enlarges its control over nature while pre- 
serving the traditional values of our cul- 
ture; and in production for export, a clear 
index of economic growth, which provides 
us not only bread and shelter but also a 
basis for the higher things of life—for learn- 
ing, for art and science, and for freedom 
of the spirit. 

A child born in Puerto Rico in 1900 could 
hope for a life span of 33 years. Let us 
think of the many potential workers, ar- 
tists, scientists, farmers, businessmen, and 
political and religious leaders who died in 
infancy or in early life, before they could 
fully contribute to production and to the 
progress of their people; before they could 
repay, in the way that we all should repay, 
the efforts of their parents and of society 
in bringing them up through childhood and 
youth and in training them for the years to 
come when they could help secure the wel- 
fare of all. Today the average span of life 
in Puerto Rico is 60 years, almost double 
what it was in 1900. Now there is time 
enough to repay what is due and to add a 
little more, which is the way of social growth. 
There is more time and there are more 
means to learn what should be done and how 
best to do it. 

Fifty years ago there were 22,000 children 
enrolled in school and four-fifths of the pop- 
ulation of the island did not know how to 
read or write. There was no university. To- 
day we have nearly 500,000 children in’ school 
and four-fifths of our population can read 
and write. On the higher levels of learning 
and guidance we have an excellent university 
with 11,000 students. It is beyond human 
calculation to figure out how much intelli- 
gence, work and struggle have been saved and 
put to use, enlarging the creative genius of 
the people of Puerto Rico. And although 
man cannot live by bread alone, the fact is 
that 50 years ago our export trade amounted 
to only $8,000,000 whereas today it amounts 
to more than $300,000,000. 

In last year’s message to you I described 
the accomplishments of the previous 10 years. 
I pointed out the lessons we have learned 
about how to do a better job in the next 10 
years. I outlined, in general terms, the effort 
that we all must make in Puerto Rico. 


RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 


This being the last message to you in the 
period of my administration, I must point 
out the things that have been efficiently ac- 
complished during the last 3 years with your 
cooperation, your criticism and your initia- 
tive. We have witnessed a remarkable accele- 
ration of the industralization program. Al- 
though this is still slow in view of the great 
goals that it must achieve for our people, the 
program is gathering steady momentum, 


We have witnessed the expansion of the pub- 
lic services and of a multitude of useful pub- 
lic works. And as I said before, we have wit- 
nessed the most important step forward 
taken by our people during the hundred years 
of our modern political history. 

In 1948 we were skeptical of our ability 
further to reduce the death rate, because 
of the low rate Puerto Rico had already 
achieved in comparison with that or other 
agricultural commodities in the Tropics. In 
1948 only 12 out of every 1,000 people died. 
The child that was living when I read my 
first message to you 3 years ago could hope 
for a life span of 56 years. But today his 
life span is 60 years. During recent months 
the death rate in Puerto Rico has dropped 
to 9 per 1,000 population, i. e., the same aver- 
age rate prevailing in the United States. 
This is a great tribute to wise legislation, 
to science, to the efforts of the Government 
and of nobly inspired private organizations— 
and it is also a tribute to our policy of de- 
veloping our economic wealth and distri- 
buting its benefits more justly. 

In 1948 there were 411,000 children en- 
rolled in school; today there are 477,000. The 
total value of our production then was $750,- 
000,000. Today our production is worth 
$9135,000,000 in terms of 1948 dollars. Produc- 
tion, health, and education are marching 
forward on the long road to the top of the 
hill. 

Last year I urged that we rededicate our- 
selves to a policy of economic growth, giving 
highest priority to investment rather than 
to mere spending, no matter how useful or 
justified spending might be. Out of eco- 
nomic expansion will later come the good 
things of which we are depriving ourselves 
during the present period of austerity. If, 
however, we fail to maintain the austerity 
demanded by these priorities, we shall never 
reach an adequate expansion but will in- 
stead plunge ourselves into the inevitable 
and tragic austerity of misery without hope. 

We have made substantial progress during 
the past year. We have increased the direct 
investment of public funds in industrial de- 
velopment. Appropriations were made for 
the study and planning of projects for agri- 
cultural expansion. More money was ear- 
marked for agencies charged with the pro- 
motion of production—the shock troops in 
the battle for production, a battle against 
hunger and extreme poverty. 


INVESTMENT FOR PRODUCTION 


Every community that has to travel the 
hard road toward satisfactory living stand- 
ards must emphasize investment as against 
spending. The government of Puerto Rico is 
showing the way, although I believe we ought 
to allocate a still larger proportion of our 
resources to investment today in order to 
attain greater production tomorrow. Even 
now consumption in our private economy 
is disproportionate, and in part unnecessary, 
in view of the difficulties faced by Puerto 
Rico. Of course, we cannot expect invest- 
ment from people in the lower-income 
brackets, among whom the needs for even 
a@ modest standard of welfare are below de- 
sirable levels. But citizens on higher-in- 
come levels ought to make a conscientious 
effort to turn into productive investment 
what now goes into unnecessary spending. 
In this manner they will be adding what is 
now more or less luxury spending to their 
personal security and to the security of their 
families. Thus the good of the citizen and 
of his family would coincide with the needs 
of our community. 

To the extent that taxes collected out 
of general income are devoted to the devel- 
opment of the economy, the Government is 
using such taxes as collective savings put to 
investment for the common good. If the 
Government were forced to increase taxes in 
order to enlarge this collective investment, 
it would be achieving the goal we all want 
but without any direct benefit to the tax- 
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payer. Both objectives can be accomplished 
if citizens develop the habit of making their 
own investments. Investments per se, how- 
ever, will not solve the problem. Invest- 
ments ought to be made in the most effective 
manner for the economic development of 
our country. What Puerto Rico urgently 
needs is not investment in the purchase of 
land, in expensive buildings not intended 
for production, or in excessive handling of 
goods already produced. There is no need 
for two stores instead of one, just for the 
sake of dividing up the same volume of 
sales. Rather the need is for two manufac- 
turing plants where there was only one, so 
that the volume of wealth and jobs avail- 
able to the people is doubled. There is no 
need for one man to buy a farm from an- 
other just in order to produce the same 
amount of sugarcane, and for the man who 
Sells his farm to use the money to purchase 
an automobile or to build a luxurious home. 
The need is for increased production from 
the land for the benefit of its owner, of 
those who work it and of everyone in Puerto 
Rico. - 

Rededication to this effort will improve its 
results. Last year we inaugurated the one- 
hunec-edth industry, just 9 years after the 
creation of the Industrial Development Com- 
pany and 4 years after the start of the pres- 
ent industrial policy. A month ago, within 
a year after the one-hundredth plant, we 
inaugurated the one hundred and fiftieth 
plant. Today, 30 days later, the one hun- 
dred and sixty-second factory is in operation. 

In view of the things that must be done, 
this is still a modest achievement. But the 
going is good, our muscles are strong, our 
hopes are high. All around the island, in 
the towns, in the rural areas, and along the 
highways the results leap to the eye. From 
1950 to 1951 manufacturing production has 
increased by $20,000,000. Our investment in 
one of the great hotels of the Americas—not 
merely a luxurious resort for the traveler but 
the great plant of the tourist industry in 
Puerto Rico—has been a great success. The 
government has no need for profits from this 
enterprise. It is intended to benefit not the 
government but the Puerto Rican economy. 
Yet the government has made a profit of 
$1,000,000 in 2 years, and this money is now 
being used to promote other industries. Di- 
rectly and indirectly the economy of Puerto 
Rico so far has benefited by no less than 
$6,000,000 from this wise investment in the 
physical plant of our tourist industry. 


STRENGTHENING THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
At this point I wish to emphasize that the 


. industrial growth of Puerto Rico, encourag- 


ing as it is to us but insignificant as com- 
pared with the economic life of the United 
States as a whole, is not depriving any region 
of the continental United States of any of its 
established industries. We do not intend to 
do so. On the contrary, it is our deliberate 
policy not to do so. We are aware of our 
moral responsibility not to use our good eco- 
nomic relations with the United States as a 
means of harming any part of the mainland. 
We are conscious of the fact that we must 
use our good relations to the limit by cre- 
ating new wealth in that part of the economy 
of the United States known as Puerto Rico, 
and not by transferring wealth from one sec- 
tion of the economy to another. That is 
why, by a resolution of the executive coun- 
cil, no tax exemption is granted to any firm 
that closes a plant in any part of the United 
States in order to open one in Puerto Rico. 

The economy of the United States gen- 
erates more than $25,000,000,000 of new capi- 
taleach year. Out of this new and enormous 
capital wealth Puerto Rico is legitimately 
seeking an investment of $30,000,000 or $40,- 
000,000 of new capital a yefr—I repeat, of 
new capital, not transferred capital. The 
American citizens living in Puerto Rico com- 
pose 114 percent of the population of the 
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United States. And our industrial plan calls 
for less than one-fifth of 1 percent of the 
new capital generated, not without the mod- 
est collaboration of Puerto Rico, by the 
American economic system every year. It 
would seem clear that, as good citizens, we 
need have no fear that the industrial sys- 
tem of the United States is in danger of 
destruction at the hands of Puerto Rico. 

I already indicated in a previous message 
to you that the system of tax exemptions 
for specific industries is not the best method, 
although it is the only one in the present 
circumstances that can produce results. It 
would be more desirable to develop a general 
taxation system that would stimulate eco- 
nomic expansion in agriculture and services 
as well as in industry, and that would apply 
to both new and already established enter- 
prise. Under the economic conditions that 
still prevail in Puerto Rico it is not easy to 
develop such a system, due to the fact that 
low taxation is one of the main factors stim- 
ulating investment and expansion. This ex- 
pansion, however, is impossible without pre- 
serving certain standards of health, educa- 
tion, security, and social services which can- 
not be maintained on the proceeds of low 
taxes. This is the contradiction that we 
face, and our people deserve credit for the 
way that they are handling such a serious 
dilemma. 

For the present, we have resolved this 
paradox by granting tax exemptions to new 
industries while maintaining a system of 
reasonably high taxes for successful indus- 
tries in operation before the tax-exemption 
program began. Let me emphasize that ob- 
viously this is not the long-range solution 
to the problem. The ideal solution would 
be a tax system suited both to industrial 
expansion and to the public services required 
by the people and by economic development 
itself. The people of Puerto Rico will reach 
this point, as every great economic enter- 
prise reaches it, when the volume of pro- 
duction is sufficiently great that low taxes 
per unit of production will raise revenue 
adequate to supply the needs of the com- 
munity for health, education, welfare, se- 
curity, and other services. In fact, intensive 
studies of this matter have been in progress 


- since last year, and although we are not yet 


in a position to recommend changes I be- 
lieve that they can soon be made. I do not 
need to say, as I did on a previous occasion, 
that all enterprises that have been granted 
full and partial tax exemption up to 1962 will 
retain it no matter what changes are made 
in the tax-exemption policy between now 
and the expiration date. This is only just, 
for tax exemption is a contract that cannot 
be violated by subsequent legislation. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


On the eve of the new constitutional re- 
lationship between Puerto Rico and the 
United States, it seems especially appropriate 
to look a bit into the future. Although the 
Federal Government spends a good deal of 
money in discharging its functions in the 
island, the sums it specifically contributes 
to aid Puerto Rico are relatively small. Two- 
thirds of the Federal funds spent in Puerto 
Rico are for the Army, for the Navy, and for 
payments to veterans. These expenditures 
are made not with- the purpose of aiding 
Puerto Rico but because of the military 
needs and commitments of the whole Union. 

In Puerto Rico, as in each of the States, 
there are a number of Federal agencies of 
a civil character whose funds are not in 
any way granted to or handled by the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico. Such agencies are 
the post office, the office of immigration, the 
lighthouse service, etc. Other agencies use 
Federal appropriations jointly with Puerto 
Rican appropriations for road building, vo- 
cational education, certain health services, 
etc. These Federal funds, properly termed 
grants-in-aid, do not exceed $17,000,000 this 
year. Taxes on rum shipped to the States 


may be properly described as Puerto Rican 
taxes levied on Puerto Rican industry. Cuse- 
toms duties, paid by Puerto Rican importers, 
go into the treasury of Puerto Rico but they 
are not designed in all respects to serve the 
best interests of Puerto Rico. Sugar com- 
pensation payments are uniform throughout 
the American sugar industry and they are 
everywhere subject to restrictive conditions. 

All this is briefly pointed out in order to 
show that Federal grants-in-aid are not the 
decisive factor in the economic struggle of 
our people. A large factor is that Puerto 
Rico is a part of the American Union and 
does not contribute to the Federal Treasury 
and to the running expenses of the Union. 
Obviously the right to be a part of a union 
of peoples and states without paying a pro- 
portionate share of the common expenses 
involved cannot be maintained as a prin- 
ciple. The respectable principle is that those 
who can pay should pay their share into 
the common treasury. There is also the 
principle that great associations help, dur- 
ing the period when help is required, those 
members of the association that cannot at 
the time pay their proportionate share. This 
is a great principle, a profoundly Christian 
and civilized principle which in our case 
is based on common citizenship. There is 
another great principle that no taxes should 
be collected from people who do not have 
adequate representation in the bodies levying 
the taxes. 


OUR FUTURE ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


If we take these three principles together, 
the possible future development of our peo- 
ple emerges rather clearly. Puerto Rico 
ought to pay its share into the Federal 
Treasury as soon as it is in an economic 
position to do so, in the same way that it 
is now contributing morally to the good 
democratic reputation of the Union. It 
would, however, be un-Christian, uneco- 
nomic, un-American and extremely foolish 
to exact such a contribution to the Federal 
Treasury if that were to mean aggravating 
instead of ameliorating poverty, surrender- 
ing health to disease, closing instead of 
opening schools, lowering instead of improv- 
ing standards of living, increasing instead 
of decreasing unemployment, and abandon- 
ing hope to desperation. But a day will 
come when this will not be so. And when 
that day arrives we ought not to wait until 
we are asked to share in the expense; we 
should rather be the ones to propose the 
sharing and to pay for it ourselves in the 
exercise of our own democratic authority 
and our own sense of responsibility as mem- 
bers, in a new way, of a great Union. For 
when Puerto Rican standards of living are 
approximately the same as those of other 
areas of the Union, there ought not to be 
any difference in taxation here. 

Until such time arrives it is appropriate 
and just that the basic economic relations, 
which have existed for 50 years and upon 
which the economic structure of Puerto Rico 
has been reared, should remain secure and 
stable in order that they may continue to 
be used to solve the problems of Puerto 
Rico in accordance with the democratic judg- 
ment of a people who have fully shown their 
ability to face those problems and to main- 
tain the austere priorities necessary for solv- 
ing them. 

A moment ago I was talking about the 
magnitude of these problems. On the one 
hand we are gaining ground in our fight to 
eliminate unemployment. On the other 
hand, our needlework industry is, temporar- 
ily we hope, diminishing its employment op- 
portunities for reasons entirely beyond our 
control or that of the Federal Union. As a 
result, in the ups and downs of the economic 
struggle, we have to cope with an unemploy- 
ment problem suddenly arising out of condi- 
tions hitherto unknown in Puerto Rico. We 
also have to deal with unemployment arising 
out of the adoption of new techniques which 


are needed to improve living standards but 
which temporarily decrease employment 
opportunities in the island. Yet our pro- 
ductive effort has the general aim and effect 
of eliminating the backlog of unemployment, 
providing jobs for a labor force that increases 
year by year, improving the standards of liv- 
ing of the people, lessening our dependency 
on small Federal grants-in-aid and on large 
incidental expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and enabling ourselves some day to 
contribute our fair share of the expenses of 
the American Union. 

Fortified by the fine spirit of our people, by 
our great cultural heritage, and by the greater 
stature we now have in the American world, 
‘we must work our way out of all these diffi- 
culties, manifesting always the good faith 
and high hopes of our people. 


ACHIEVING A WAY OF LIFE 


We are still climbing a steep hill. We are 
far from the top but already we can see it in 
the distance. Let us look at it even from 
afar. What are we going to find there when 
we reach it? 

We are going to find in part what we want 
to find, what we can conceive and dream to 
be worthwhile. For people like us do not 
search exclusively for objectives that are 
there although time keeps them at a distance 
from us. There is an inner destiny in us 
that is pulling us to the top. What is it 
we want to find, what it is we want to carry 
with us and display at the top of the hill? 

It is something more than the improve- 
ment of our economic standards of living. 
It is a way of life, a culture. The economy 
is intended to sustain and further a culture, 
a@ way of life. Culture is only in a degree the 
tool of economics. What a people with 
spiritual values want is a way of life. Their 
economic effort must be made to serve that 
purpose. 

Our culture is our natural way of express- 
ing and realizing our ideals of life. It is our 
conception of good and evil, of duty and 
right, of creating and acquiring things, of 
give and take. Of course no pattern can be 
drawn to take in so much ground, but a peo- 
ple can make an effort to formulate an ideal 
of their own that mirrors their hearts’ desire 
and to adapt to that ideal their economic 
life, their government and their educational 
system. 

I see at the top of the symbolic hill a peo- 
ple well housed—very few of them in lux- 
urious homes and none in wretched huts or 
shacks. I see the opportunity for honest 
work at a rate of pay moderate but adequate 
to a good and peaceful life. I see families 
that are tranquil in the thought that their 
children will be educated to the maximum 
of their abilities, and happy in the knowl- 
edge that they will have security against 
sickness and old age and the hazards of for- 
tune. I can see that some will have more 
than this as a result of their own effort, and 
in some cases much more than this. But 
none will have less than this. I can see that 
all of us will work with enthusiasm, freedom, 
and a sense of duty and respect for the rights 
of others. I see private initiative for the 
common good conceived of as a duty rather 
than only as a right. 


MEN OF GOOD WILL 


A life of freedom well lived fs part of the 
ideal in the hearts of our people. The nega- 
tion of freedom and the abuse of freedom 
are uncivilized and are contrary to the high- 
er traits of the human spirit. As between 
these two, the abuse of freedom is preferable 
to the negation of freedom. But far better 
than both is the culture that uses freedom 
with the dignity that freedom deserves. Our 
fraternal feelings toward all men are also 
a@ part of this idea. I believe that we will 
come to realize even better that which we 
already know well: that all men are more 
alike than they are different from one an- 
other. Our friendly people will become a 
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brotherly people, and Puerto Rico will be an 
example and a solid bastion of resistance 
against the nationalistic spirit that is de- 
stroying peace and hope among men every=- 
where. 

I see at the top of the hill how, with the 
strictest separation of church and state, we 
can live our daily lives in the friendly pres- 
ence of God within the familiar framework 
of eternity, in terms of which—what should 
be more familiar to man?—natural inequal- 
ities and the workings of favorable chance 
will be used more to diminish than to in- 
crease injustice. I see our heartfelt con- 
cept of equality more fully realizing itself 
as we near the top. I see there that we will 
be more displeased to reap without plant- 
ing than to plant without harvesting. Isee— 
to resume—a culture based on work, on peace 
of mind, on generosity; a people sheltered in 
modest but comfortable homes, satisfied 
with their tasks, secure against misfortune, 
possessed of abundant and simple food, 
happy in their recreation, without poverty 
and without extravagance; a land in which 
a man is esteemed for what he wants to do 
rather than for what he proposes to get; a 
community profoundly respectful of God and 
thereby free from spiritual conflicts. 

Have I not been describing the seed, the 
root, the potential future development of 
that most respectable creature of God that 
is the Puerto Rican jibaro (the Puerto Rican 
countryman)? Is this not the personality 
of our jibaro transformed by production, 
education and justice? Let us pay him 
homage and help him to enlarge and not 
diminish his virtues, that they may extend 
beyond his native hills and fields. As the 
people of Puerto Rico increase in the cities 
and diminish in the countryside, let the 
basic folk-wisdom of the jibaro be preserved 
as one of the great accomplishments of 
urban development instead of becoming one 
of its first victims. Let us not exchange 
wisdom for mere instruction; let us give the 
tool of education to the noble hand of native 
good sense. The educated jibaro, the jibaro 
who has grown with education but has lost 
none of his splendid wisdom, the jibaro in 
his rural setting or away from it, in Puerto 
Rico or elsewhere: that is a worthy reality 
to try to achieve at the top after the hard 
uphill struggle of our people. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Luis MuNoz-Marin, 
Governor. 





AMENDMENTS TO INTERNATIONAL 
LOAD LINE CONVENTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider Executive 
Q (82d Cong., 1st sess.), a proposal by 
the Government of Canada and a pro- 
posal by the Government of Australia 
relating to changes in the delimitation 
of certain of the seasonal zones estab- 
lished in Annex II of the International 
Load Line Convention, signed at London 
on July 5, 1930, which was read the sec- 
ond time, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 2, 1951. 
The PRESIDEN®, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of 
State, has the honor to refer to the Inter- 
national Load Line Convention, which was 
signed at London on July 5, 1930, and entered 
into force with respect to the United States 
on January 1, 1933 (Treaty Series 858; 47 
Stat. 2228). Modifications of the provisions 
of annex II of the convention have been 
proposed, respectively, by the Government 
of Canada and the Government of Australia. 
It is recommended that the President, if he 
approve thereof, request the Senate to au- 
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thorize acceptance by the United States of 
the two proposed modifications, the texts of 
which are set forth below. 

Both of the proposed changes in annex II 
of the convention have been communicated 
to the Government of the United States by 
the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article 20, 
paragraph 1, of the International Load Line 
Convention, which reads as follows: 

“Modifications of this Convention which 
may be deemed useful or necessary improve- 
ments may at any time be proposed by any 
Contracting Government to the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and such proposals shall 
be communicated by the latter to all the 
other Contracting Governments, and if any 
such modifications are accepted by all the 
Contracting Governments (including Gov- 
ernments which have deposited ratifications 
or accessions which have not yet become 
effective) this Convention shall be modified 
accordingly.” 

As was the case with respect to a previous 
modification of the International Load Line 
Convention, which modification became ef- 
fective on August 23, 1938 (Treaty Series 
942; 53 Stat. 1787), both of the present 
proposals relate to changes in the bound- 
aries of certain zones laid down in annex 
II of the convention, which are based on 
considerations of geography and climate and 
govern the depth to which ships within 
them may be safely loaded. 

It is the proposal of the Government of 
Canada that the southern boundary of the 
northern “winter seasonal” zone on the Pa- 
cific coast of North America should be moved 
northward to 55°, the boundary at present 
being set at 50°. Specifically, the Canadian 
Government proposes that the first para- 
graph of annex II be amended to read: 

“The southern boundary of the northern 
‘Winter Seasonal’ Zone is a line drawn 
from the east coast of North America along 
the parallel of latitude 36° N. to Tarifa in 
Spain; from the east coast of Korea along 
the parallel of latitude 35° N. to the west 
coast of Honshu, Japan; from the east coast 
of Honshu along the parallel of latitude 35° 
N. to longitude 150° W., and thence along a 
rhumb line to the west coast of British 
Columbia at latitude 55° N., Fusan (Korea) 
and Yokohama to be considered as being 
on the boundary line of the northern ‘Win- 
ter Seasonal’ Zone and the ‘Summer’ Zone.” 

The italics have been supplied to indicate 
that the words “British Columbia at lati- 
tude 55° N.” would replace the present 
wording “Vancouver Island at lat. 50° N.” 

In explanation of the foregoing change 
the Canadian Government has stated that 
the port of Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
is included within the present area of the 
northern “winter seasonal” zone and it is 
believed that no additional hazard would 
result if the boundary were shifted so as to 
include Prince Rupert in the “summer” 
zone. 

The amendment proposed by the Govern- 
ment of Australia relates to the northern 
boundary of the southern “winter seasonal” 
zone and has as its object the creation of a 
corridor extending approximately 20 miles 
south of the southwest corner of Australia in 
order to permit ships to remain in the “sum- 
mer” zone on voyages between the Indian 
Ocean and mainland ports of southern and 
eastern Australia. 

To accomplish this change the Australian 
Government has suggested the following 
modification: 

That annex II to the convention be 
amended by omitting from the paragraph 
describing the northern boundary of the 
southern “winter seasonal” zone the words: 
“to the west coast of Australia at lat. 35° S., 
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thence along the south coast of Australia 
to Cape Arid”— 

and inserting in their stead the words: 

“to the point lat. 35°30’S., long. 118° E., off 
the southern coast of Australia.” 

As thus amended, the fifth paragraph of 
annex II would read in its entirety as fol- 
lows: 

“The northern boundary of the southern 
‘Winter Seasonal’ zone is a line drawn from 
the east coast of South America along the 
parallel of lat. 40° S. to long. 56° W., thence 
along a rhumb line to the point lat. 34° S., 
long. 50° W., thence along the parallel of 
lat. 34° S. to the west coast of South Africa; 
from the east coast of South Africa at lat. 
30° S. along a rhumb line to the point lat. 
35° 30’ S., long. 118° E., off the southern coast 
of Australia, thence along a rhumb line to 
Cape Grim, Tasmania, thence along the north 
coast of Tasmania to Eddystone Point, thence 
along a rhumb line to the west corst of 
South Island, New Zealand, at long. 170° E., 
thence along the west, south and east coasts 
of South Island to Cape Saunders, thence 
along a rhumb line to the point lat. 33° S. 
long. 170° W., and thence along the parallel 
of lat. 33° S. to the west coast of South 
America, Valparaiso, Cape Town and Durban 
to be considered as being on the boundary 
line of the southern ‘Seasonal Winter’ and 
‘summer’ zones.” 

The italics have been supplied to indicate 
the place of the proposed modification. 

In this connection the Australian Govern- 
ment has stated that the proposed modifi- 
cation is based’ on more recent data now 
available on the frequency of gales in the 
area off the southwest coast of Australia. 
Whereas at the time the International Load 
Line Convention was formulated a gale fre- 
quency of 10 percent or more was adopted 
as a criterion for winter loading and data 
available indicated that in an area extend- 
ins; 5° south oi the southwest coast of Aus- 
tralia the frequency of gales during winter 
was well above 10 percent, present data in- 
dicates that in a less extensive area, nearer 
to the coast, the winter gale frequency is 
considerably less than 10 percent. 

To indicate the nature of the contem- 
plated change in the northern boundary of 
the southern “winter seasonal” zone the 
Australian Government has furnished a map, 
a copy of which is enclosed herewith. 

Adoption of the foregoing amendments is 
recommended Ly the Chairman of the Ship- 
p.ng Coordinating Committee in a letter of 
August 30, 1951, in which it is stated that 
the membership of that committee, namely, 
representatives of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of State, the Department of the 
Treasury, and the Bureau of the Budget 
(nonvoting member), is in agreement on the 
desirability of the proposed modifications, 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES E. WEBB, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
(Enclosure: Map.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posal is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the pro- 
posal will be reported to the Senate. 

The proposal was reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive Q, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
@ proposal by the Government of Canada 
and @ proposal by the Goternment of Aus- 
tralia relating to changes in the delimitation 
of certain of the seasonal zones established 
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in annex II of the International Load Line 
Convention, signed at London on July 5, 
1930. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I am di- 
rected by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to state that it has considered 
this proposal, and that it reports it fa- 
vorably, without amendment or reserva- 


_tion; and I move its ratification. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have a brief explanation as to what 
the proposal does? 

Mr. GREEN. In 1931, the Senate ap- 
proved the International Load Line Con- 
vention. That convention, .o which most 
of the leading maritime nations of the 
world are parties, prescribed the depths 
to which ships engaged in international 
voyages may be loaded. The load-line 
depths are fixed, consideration being 
given to the safety of the vessel, and 
bearing in mind the waters in which the 
ship can operate, the seasons of the year, 
and the prevalence of good or bad 
weather in particular areas. - 

The proposal now before the Senate 
concerns slight changes in the Load Line 
Convention which will enable more heav- 
ily laden ships to enter Prince Rupert, 
Canada, and certain Australian ports. 
The two countries, Canada and Austra- 
lia, have requested these changes, and 
they must be confirmed by all the na- 
tions who are parties to the Interna- 
tional Load Line Convention, of whom 
there are about 24. The interested exec- 
utive agencies of the Government of the 
United States have recommended these 
changes, which were originally proposed, 
as I have said, by the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian Governments. There have been 
no objections so far as the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is concerned. All de- 


- partments of the Government interested 


have expressed their approval, and there 
has been general approval by the various 
shipping companies of the country. The 
changes will go into effect when all the 
parties to the 1930 Load Line Conven- 
tion have approved them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for the explanation he 
has made. I think it is well in the case of 
treaties or international agreements to 
have something in the Recorp to show 
their nature. 

Mr. GREEN. I think that is true; and 
I am glad to have been able to give the 
explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the proposal is 
ratified. 





CANADA—SUPPLEMENTARY EXTRA- 
DITION CONVENTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the con- 
vention, Executive G (82d Cong., 2d 
sess.), @ supplementary convention, 
signed at Ottawa on October 26, 1951, 
to the supplementary convention be- 


tween the United States of America and 
Her Majesty for the mutual extradition 
of fugitive criminals, signed at Wash- 
ington, December 13, 1900, which was 
read the second time, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION TO THE SUPPLE= 
MENTARY CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND HER MAJESTY FOR 
THE MUTUAL EXTRADITION OF FUGITIVE CRIM= 
INALS, SIGNED AT WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 
13, 1900 
The United States of America and Canada, 

being desirous of modifying and supple- 
menting in certain respects the list of crimes 
on account of which extradition may be 
granted under the Treaties and Conventions 
in force between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada, particularly the Convention 
concluded by the United States of America 
and Her Britannic Majesty on December 13, 
1900, so as to comprehend any and all frauds 
which are punishable criminally by the laws 
of both contracting states, particularly those 
which occur in connection with transactions 
in securities, have decided to conclude a Sup- 
pleméntary Convention for that purpose and 
have appointed as their respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries: 


The United States of America: 
Don C. Bliss, Minister of the United 
% States of America at Ottawa, and 
Canada: 
Lester Bowles Pearson, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs in the 
Government of Canada, and 
Stuart Sinclair Garson, Minister of 
Justice and Attorney-General in 
the Government of Canada. 


who, having communicated to one another 
their respective full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The enumeration numbered 11 in Article I 
of the Supplementary Extradition Conven- 
tion signed on December 13, 1900, between 
the United States of America and Her Britan- 
nic Majesty, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

11A “Obtaining property, money or val- 
uable securities by false pretences or by de- 
frauding the public or any person by deceit 
or falsehood or other fraudulent means, 
whether such deceit or falsehood or any 
fraudulent means would or would not 
amount to a false pretence. 

11B “Making use of the mails in connec- 
tion with schemes devised or intended to 
deceive or defraud the public or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining money under false pre- 
tences.” 

ARTICLE I 


The present Supplementary Convention 
shall be ratified and the instruments of 
ratification shall be exchanged at Ottawa. 

The present Supplementary Convention 
shall enter into force on the day of the ex- 
change of the instruments of ratification 
and it shall continue in force as though it 
were an integral part of the Supplementary 
Convention of December 13, 1900, subject 
to the provisions of Article II of that Sup- 
plementary Convention with respect to ter- 
mination. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plent- 
potentiaries have signed the present Supple- 
mentary Convention and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done in duplicate at Ottawa, this 26th 
day of October, 1951... 

For the United States of America: 

Don C. Buiss 

For Canada: 

L. B. PEARSON 
Stuart S. GARson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
vention is open to amendment, If there 
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be no amendment to be proposed, the 
convention will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive G, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session, a supplementary extradition 
convention between the United States of 
America and Canada, signed at Ottawa on 
October 26, 1951. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we also have an explanation of this 
convention? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
extradition convention of 1889 between 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States sets forth the basic crimes for 
which extradition is granted as between 
the United States and Canada. In 1900 
that convention was amended by a sup- 
plementary convention which added to 
the list of crimes for which extradition 
would be granted the crime of obtaining 
money or valuable securities by false pre- 
tense. The supplementary convention 
which is now before us is designed to 
broaden this provision so that fraudulent 
stock operators in Canada who prey upon 
American investors may be brought to 
this country to stand trial where the 
crime is committed. It is designed solely 
to protect United States citizens. 

Mr. President, the files of the Foreign 
Relations Committee show no objections 
whatever to the pending supplementary 
convention. The convention has the 
unanimous support likewise of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. FrearR] is chairman. 
That subcommittee participated with 
the Foreign Relations Subcommittee in 
the hearings on this convention. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to thank the able Senator from Dela- 
ware, who is chairman of the Securities, 
Insurance, and Banking Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and who gave valuable assist- 
ance in the consideration of this ques- 
tion. In view of the unopposed support 
of both the full Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the full Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I believe this conven- 
tion should be approved in the interest 
of protecting many American investors 
and of promoting good relations with the 
people of Canada. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Dol correctly under- 
stand that the treaty permits extradi- 
tion of persons from the United States 
to Canada and from Canada to the 
United States in case of a fraudulent 
sale of corporate stock or bonds, if the 
transaction is in interstate commerce? 
If a man in Canada fraudulently sells 
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stocks in the United States through the 
mails or through telephone conversa- 
tions across the line, can he be extradited 
from Canada, or if he makes a fraudu- 
lent sale here and then flees to Can- 
ada, or makes a fraudulent sale in Can- 
ada and flees to this country, is that an 
extraditable offense? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the offense is 
committed against the laws of the United 
States, he may be extradited to the 
United States for trial. The reason why 
I word it in that way is because sending 
fraudulent matter through the mail 
would be a violation of United States 
laws, even though the person involved 
were never in this country; or if he were 
in this country and made a sale and 
fied to Canada, I think it would reach 
either case. Of course, the convention 
does not change the law of the United 
States under which he could be prose- 
cuted, but it broadens the provision un- 
der which he may be extradited. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Iappreciate the fact 
that in the recent past there have been 
fraudulent sales of stocks from Canada 
to the United States, and I think that 
should be an extraditable offense. Do 
we add only this one new crime? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Just the one? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say, in refer- 
ence to the language “just one new 
crime,” we broaden the definition. In 
other words, obtaining funds under false 
pretenses is already an extraditable 
offense, but under a construction given 
by the Canadian courts it was not suffi- 
cient to meet all cases which are in vio- 
lation of our laws, and we are endeavor- 
ing to cover such cases. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
feel that in those cases this treaty will 
clear the matter so that we can extradite 
the accused persons and try them in 
this country? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator is 
talking about the ex post facto effect, I 
do not know. I do not want to go into 
that question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ex post facto does 
not apply to extradition; it contemplates 
only making a crime of something which 
was not previously a crime. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This treaty will cer- 
tainly increase the number of extradita- 
ble cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the convention 
is ratified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified of the ratifications of 
the treaties which have been acted on 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting several nominations, 
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which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT TO 
REGULATE PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING OF SUGAR—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a’message 
from the President of the United States, 
transmitting Executive O, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session, a _ protocol 
dated in London August 31, 1951, pro- 
longing for 1 year after August 31, 1951, 
the international agreement regarding 
the regulation of production and mar- 
keting of sugar signed at London on May 
6, 1937. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the protocol, that the mes- 
sage from the President, together with 
the protocol, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith a certified copy of a 
protocol dated in London August 31, 1951, 
prolonging for 1 year after August 31, 
1951, the international agreement re- 
garding the regulation of production and 
marketing of sugar signed at London on 
May 6, 1937. 

I also transmit, for the information of 
the Senate, the report made to me by the 
Secretary of State with respect to this 
matter. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


The WuiTeE HovseE, April 1, 1952. 

(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. (2) Certified copy of pro- 
tocol of August 31, 1951.) 





LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of legislative business. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; 

S.554. An act for the relief of Boutros 
Mouallem; 

8.588. An act for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic; 
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S.590. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Gaber; 

8.715. An act for the relief of Ana Cobo 
Alonso; 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux; 

8.931. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Kenji Tachibana; 

S.970. An act for the relief of Esther V. 
Worley; 

S.985. An act for the relief of Agnes An- 
derson; 

S. 1052. An act for the relief of Maria 


S. 1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 


S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; 

S. 1428. An act for the relief of John 
Tzanavaris; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; 

S. 1469. An act for the relief of Julie Bet- 
telheim and Evelyn Hirsch; 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Truman 
W. McCullough; 

S. 1668. An act for the relief of Pansy E. 
Pendergrass; 

S. 1682. An act for the relief of Daniel J. 
Crowley; 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E, 
Smith; 

S.1949. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Truax Graham, formerly Hattie Truax; 

S. 1998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., execu- 
tors of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, de- 
ceased; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw; 

S.2100. An act for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter; 

8.2113. An act for the relief of Martha 
Brak Foxwell; 

S. 2150. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Nemitz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Britt-Marie 
Eriksson and others; and 

S. 2440. An act for the relief of Hanne Lore 
Hart. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 58) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to each of the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H.R. 1216. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equipment 
contained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout 
Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to 
the Republic of the Philippines and to as- 
sist by grants-in-aid the Republic of the 
Philippines in providing medical care and 
treatment for certain Philippine Scouts hos- 
Ppitalized therein; and 

H.R. 2737. An act to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, ob- 
servers, and other officers for certain ex- 
penses incurred while on authorized missicus 
in foreign countries. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5715) to 
amend sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (g), 
508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeirtg votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. VIN- 
son, Mr. Brooks, Mr. KILpDAy, Mr. SHORT, 
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and Mr. ARENDS were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


S. 690. An act to permit certain lands here- 
tofore conveyed to the city of Canton, 8S. 
Dak., for park, recreation, airport, or other 
public purposes, to be leased by it so long as 
the income therefrom is used for such pur- 
poses; 

S. 1184. An act to extend the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to the District of Columbia; 

8.1212. An act to amend section 2113 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; 

S. 1669. An act to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to pay- 
ments for the benefit of persons under legal 
disability; 

S. 2085. An act to further amend section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to underwriting and dealing in 
securities issued by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives; 7 

S. 2266. An act to authorize and validate 
payments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy within the period of March 
17, 1947, to July 1, 1948; 

S. 2408. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the negotiation and ratification of cer- 
tain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time for 
negotiation and approval of such contracts; 

S. 2549. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
quota immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders; 

S. 2677. An act to restore to 70 pounds and 
100 inches in girth and length combined the 
maximum weight and size limitations for 
appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to permit 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
make commitments to purchase certain 
mortgages. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 1, 1952, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 


8.690. An act to permit certain lands 
heretofore conveyed to the city of Canton, 
S. Dak., for park, recreation, airport, or 
other public purposes, to be leased by it so 
long as the income therefrom is used for 
such purposes; 

S. 1184. An act to extend the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to the District of Columbia; 

S.1212. An act to amend section 2113 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; 

S. 1669. An act to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to 
payments for the benefit of persons under 
legal disability; 

S. 2085. An act to further amend section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to underwriting and dealing in 
securities issued by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives; 

S. 2266. An act to authorize and validate 
payments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy within the period of March 
17, 1947, to July 1, 1948; 


§. 2408. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the negotiation and ratification of cer- 
tain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time for 
negotiation and approval of such contracts; 

S. 2549. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
quota immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders; 

S. 2677. An act to restore to 70 pounds 
and 100 inches in girth and length combined 
the maximum weight and size limitations 
for appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to permit 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
to make commitments to purchase certain 
mortgages. 





DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME IN THE 
DISTRICT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 2667) to authorize 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to establish daylight- 
saving time in the District, which was, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert:~. 

That the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia is authorized to ad- 
vance the standard time applicable to the 
District 1 hour for the period commencing 
not earlier than the last Sunday of April 
1952 and ending not later than the last Sun- 
day of September 1952. _Any such time 
established by the Commissioners under the 
authority of this act shall, during the period 
of the year for which it is applicable, be the 
standard time for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952, the Senate passed and 
sent to the House S. 2667, to authorize 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
strict of Columbia to establish daylight- 
saving time for the District each year. 
But the House, by amendment, restricted 
the operation of the bill to the year 1952, 

In my opinion the Senate must either 
accept the House amendment or become 
partially responsible for the deprivation 
of the people of the District of the bene- 
fits of daylight-saving time. 

In the circumstances, I reluctantly 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 





AMENDMENT OF WAR CLAIMS ACT 
OF 1948 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1415) to 
amend section 7 of the War Claims Act of 
1948, which were to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That subsection (a) of section 6 of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended (62 Stat. 
1240), is hereby amended by inserting after 
the words “as used in” the following: “sub- 
section (b) of’; and such section 6 is further 
amended by adding a new subsection (d) 
as follows: 

“(d) (1) As used in this subsection the 
term ‘prisoner of war’ means any regularly 
appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or inducted 
member of the military or naval forces of the 
United States, who was held a prisoner of 
war for any period of time subsequent to 
December 7, 1941, by any government of any 
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nation with which the United States has 
been at war subsequent to such date. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive, adjudicate according to law, and to 
Provide for the payment of any claim filed 
by any prisoner of war for compensation— 

“(A) for the violations by the enemy gov- 
ernment by which he was held as a prisoner 
of war, or its agents, of such government’s 
obligations under title ITI, section III, of the 
Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929, relating 
to labor of prisoners of war; or 

“(B) for inhumane treatment by the en- 
emy government by which he was held, or 
its agents. The term ‘inhumane treatment’ 
as used herein shall include, but not be lime 
ited to, violation by such enemy government, 
or its agents, of one or more of the provi- 
sions of articles 2, 3, 7, 10, 12, 13, 21, 22, 54, 
56, or 57, of the Geneva Convention of July 
27, 1929. 

“(3) Compensation shall be allowed to 
any prisoner of war under this subsection at 
the rate of $1.50 per day for each day he 
was held as a prisoner of war on which he 
alleges and proves in a manner acceptable 
to the Commission— 

“(A) the violation by such enemy govern- 
ment or its agents of the provisions of title 
IIT, section III, of the Geneva Convention of 
July 27, 1929; or 

“(B) any inhumane treatment as defined 
herein. Any claim allowed under the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of the war claims fund established by 
section 13 of this act. In no event shall the 
compensation allowed to any prisone= of war 
under this subsection exceed the sum of $1.50 
with respect to any one day. 

“(4) Claims pursuant to subsection (d) 
(2) shall be paid to the person entitled 
thereto, or to his legal or natural guardian 
if he has one, and shall, in case of death 
of the persons who are entitled be payable 
only to or for the benefit of the following 
persons: 

“(A) widow or dependent husband if there 
is no child or children of the deceased; 

“(B) widow or dependent husband and 
child or children of the deceased, one-half to 
the widow or dependent husband and the 
other half to the child or children of the 
deceased in equal shares; 

“(C) child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or de- 
pendent husband; and 

“(D) parents (in equal shares) if there is 
no widow, dependent husband, or child.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended, is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after the section number, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) That any such religious organization 
or its personnel functioning in the Philip- 
pines and affiliated with a religious organi- 
zation in the United States, which furnished 
relief in the Philippines to members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States or to 
civilian American citizens in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (a) shall be 
compensated from the War Claims Fund, as 
hereinafter provided, for the loss and dam- 
age sustained as a consequence of the war 
to its schools, colleges, universities, scientific 
observatories, hospitals, dispensaries, or- 
phanages, and other property or facilities 
connected with its educational, medical, or 
welfare work. 

“(c) That any such affiliated organization 
furnishing relief which possessed any inter- 
est in, and whose personnel of American citi- 
gens substantially composed the adminis- 
trative staff of, any hospital whose prewar 
facilities and capacity have not been re- 
stored shall be compensated in an amount 
sufficient to enable such organization to re- 
place the hospital’s facilities and capacity 
equal to that which existed at the time of the 
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outbreak of the war, irrespective of what dis- 
position was made subsequently of the land, 
buildings, and contents. 

“(d) That claims filed pursuant to sub- 
section (b) shall be determined and paid 
upon the basis of postwar cost of replace- 
ment which shall be ascertained by the War 
Claims Commission. In making such de- 
terminations the Commission shall utilize 
but not be limited to the factual informa- 
tion and evidence contained in the records 
of the Philippine War Damage Commission; 
the technical advice of experts in the field; 
the substantiating evidence submitted by 
the claimants; and any other technical and 
legal means by which fair and equitable 
postwar replacement costs shall be deter- 
mined. 

“(e) The Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed to proceed at once with the 
necessary investigation, study, and estab- 
lishment of procedures in order to determine 
the replacement costs of the claims to be 
filed under subsections (b) and (c), using 
as a basis for beginning such investigation 
and study the evidence contained in the 
claims of those religious organizations or 
their personnel which have already filed and 
are eligible to be paid under the terms of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

“(f) All claims under subsections (b) and 
(c) must be filed on or before October 1, 
1952; and not later than March 31, 1953, the 
Commission shall adjudicate according to 
law and provide for the payment of any 
claim filed pursuant to this section. In any 
case in which any money is payable as a re- 
sult of subsections (b) and (c) to a religious 
organization or its personnel functioning in 
the Philippines, such money shall be paid 
upon request of such organization to its 
affiliate in the United States: Provided, That 
all money thus paid to such affiliated re- 
ligious organization in the United States 
shall be used by such affiliate for the purpose 
of restoring the educational, medical, and 
welfare facilities described in subsections (b) 
and (c) and located in the Philippines. 

“(g) The Commission shall expedite the 
payments under this section without re- 
ducing payment of claims of American 
civilian internees and prisoners of war filed 
before March 31, 1953, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section § and 6 of this act.” 

Sec. 3. Claims for compensation under 
subsection (d) of section 6 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, must be filed with 
the War Claims Commission within 1 year 
after the date of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act, or in the 
amendments made by this act to the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, shall operate 
to extend the life of the War Claims Com- 
mission for any period of time. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend sections 6 and 7 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. May we have an ex- 
planation of the House amendments? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President; sec- 
tion 1 of S. 1415 is an amendment added 
to the bill by the House of Representa- 
tives, to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation to prisoners of war for the 
labor of these prisoners of war and for 
inhumane treatment administered to 
them by the enemy government by which 
they were held. This compensation is to 
be awarded at the rate of $1.50 per day 
for each day that the prisoner of war 
was held and on which he alleges and 
proves in an acceptable manner to the 
War Claims Commission either (a) that 
he was compelled to labor in violation of 
title 3, section 3 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of July 27, 1929, or (b) that he was 
subjected to inhumane treatment in vio- 
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lation of the Geneva Convention. Pay- 
ment of these claims is to be made from 
the war claims fund, the proceeds of 
which stem from liquidated property 
originally seized or vested by the Office of 
Alien Property. In the event that the 
prisoner of war is no longer living, pay- 
ment would then be made to (1) the 
widow if there are no children; (2) one- 
half to the widow and one-half to the 
child or children of the deceased prisoner 
of war; (3) to the child or children of 
the deceased prisoner of war if there is 
no widow; or (4) to the parents in equal 
shares if there is neither a widow nor 
a child. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 





AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA CODE OF 1901, AS AMEND- 
ED, RELATING TO GARNISHMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1368) 
to amend subsection (a) of section 1107 
of the District of Columbia Code of 1901, 
as amended by section 2 of the act of 
December 20, 1944 (D. C. Code, sec. 15- 
403 (a)), and to amend section 467 of 
the District of Columbia Code of 1901 
(D. C. Code, sec. 16-323), which was, on 
page 2, line 16, strike out all after ‘‘con- 
tractu” down to and including “section” 
in line 20. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the House 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on October 19, 1951, the 
Senate passed and sent to the House, S. 
1368, to increase the exemption from 
garnishment in the District of Columbia 
of the earnings of a family head from 
$100 to $200 per month. The House 
amended the bill by merely eliminating 
the provision “That food, shelter, or 
clothing received as part of earnings, 
salary, insurance, annuities, or pension 
or retirement payments, shall not be in- 
cluded in computing income for the pur- 
poses of this section.” 

. That is the only amendment to the 
ill. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make an announcement with 
respect to the legislative program. 

Following disposition of the unfinished 
business the Senate will consider Cal- 
endar No. 1273, H. R. 4394, to provide 
certain increases in the monthly rates of 
compensation and pension payable to 
veterans and their dependents, and for 
other purposes, 

Following disposition of H. R. 4394, the 
Senate will consider Calendar 1274, H. R. 
4387, to increase the annual income lim- 
itations governing the payment of pen- 
sion to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents and to preclude exclusions in 
determining annual income for purposes 
of such limitations, 
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Following disposition of H. R. 4387, the 
Senate will consider Calendar No. 1285, 
S. 2728, to amend the act of July 22, 
1950 (Public Law 609, 81st Cong.), as 
amended, so as to extend free mailing 
privileges to members of the armed 
forces of foreign nations serving under 
the United Nations command in Korea, 
on a reciprocal basis, and for other 
purposes, 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20), to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] such time as he may de- 
sire, but before yielding to him I shall 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL, I thank the Sen- 
tor from Florida. 

I should like to ask the majority 
leader if he expects to take up any other 
business than the submerged lands bill 
this afternoon? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is not the inten- 
tion to take up any other bill this after- 
noon, unless it be some noncontroversial 
bill. If that should occur, I should be 
very glad to confer with the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no limitation on debate this afternoon. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as I 
study the so-called tidelands issue, I am 
more and more convinced that there is 
one fundamental issue involved which 
transcends all others in importance, 
namely, whether the Congress will make 
it unmistabably clear that it will not 
stand for the whittling away and de- 
struction of rights which are guaranteed 
to the States under our Constitution and 
the law as understood and applied for 
long periods of time. I think it is incum- 
bent upon the Members of the Senate to 
demonstrate to the executive and judicial 
branches that it intends that the Federal 
system as established in the Constitution 
shall be preserved and that the States 
shall not be eaten up by doctrines of 
paramount rights or other newly con- 
ceived theories of law which might be 
concocted by the executive officials and 
ultimately accepted by the courts. 

Mr. President, I am not a lawyer and 
do not pretend to know the intricacies 
and ramifications of the law. However, 
as I have understood the conclusions of 
well-qualified lawyers, ag.they are ex- 
pressed in ordinary lay language, I am 
of the impression that the legal profes- 
sion in great part is convinced that the 
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tidelands decisions were departures from 
settled law and represent another en- 
croachment by the Federal Government 
on the rights of the States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Utah that in the opinion of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and certainly in the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, in the three cases 
of California, Texas, and Louisiana, do 
not whittle away any rights of the States. 
If the Senator will indulge me, I should 
like to state the issue very succinctly. 

The problem of State or Federal con- 
trol over lands of the open ocean with 
respect to the oil under such lands never 
arose in the history of the Government. 
The joint resolution which is pending 
before the Senate does not take away 
from the coastal States any control they 
now have with respect to lands sub- 
merged by harbors, bays, inlets, or 
sounds. Inland navigable waters are 
not affected. Every single decision of 
the Supreme Court quoted by those who 
have been seeking to convince those who 
represent interior States that lands sub- 
merged by rivers and lakes are in danger 
referred only to inland navigable waters. 

The Federal Government has not 
sought to change that rule of law in 
any respect, and the joint resolution 
pending before the Senate does not 
change it. The only issue is whether 
the Federal Government or the States 
shall exercise jurisdiction over lands 
which are submerged by the open sea. 
From the time of Thomas Jefferson, who 
first asserted the doctrine of the 3-mile 
limit, until the present President of the 
United States, in September 1945, as- 
serted jurisdiction over the entire Con- 
tinental Shelf, which extends in some 
cases 150 or 160 miles into the sea, there 
never has been any doubt that the Fed- 
eral Government is the power which 
controls in that area. 

The quitclaim bills which have been 
passed have sought to assert State 
rights, State ownership, and State con- 
trol in an area which, as I have said, 
from the time of Thomas Jefferson, Sec- 
retary of State under George Washing- 
ton, until this hour have been within 
the domain of the Federal Government. 
The raid is not on the States; the raid 
is on the Federal Government in the 
form of the quitclaim bills. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the fact that that is the position 
of the honorable Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

As I said earlier, I am not trained in 
the law, and if the Senator will bear 
with me until I proceed a little further 
with my argument, he will see the pur- 
pose of my statement. 

I have indicated that I have gathered 
the impression that the tidelands deci- 
sions were departures from settled law. 
As I understand the conclusions of many 
of the lawyers, a new theory of law was 
developed in the tidelands cases. 

I have been advised that the legal 
periodicals contain discussions and re- 





ports of issues and decisions of signifi- 
cance, and that they represent a cross 
section of legal thinking. With this 
thought in mind, I have had my staff 
prepare for me an abstract of the con- 
clusions expressed in those periodicals, 
as they are stated in lay language, and 
not the legal rationale behind the ulti- 
mate opinon, as to the state of the law 
on the tidelands issue prior to the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, and as to 
the propriety of those decisions. I think 
that the picture those abstracts paint 
would be of interest to the Senate, be- 
cause I have had included expressions 
both for and against the point of view 
of the States, wherever such expres- 
sions appear in the periodicals. I have 
included expressions made before the 
tidelands decisions, and since they were 
rendered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum which I have 
had prepared be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at the end of my remarks 
and as a part thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that the authors of many of these 
articles come from States with an in- 
terest in the tidelands and that some of 
them have taken an active part in the 
controversy. However, a number of the 
other authors do not have a partisan 
position. The memorandum is, I think, 
worthy of consideration along with other 
material available to the Senate. Since 
this memorandum was prepared, it has 
come to my attention that the Attorney 
General of Texas recently remarked that 
43 articles in law reviews and legal 
periodicals in 20 States and England 
have considered the tidelands cases, and 
that 40 of the 43 are critical of the prin- 
ciples and procedures followed by the 
Supreme Court. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
again to allude to a fact which has been 
expressed here before. I wish to note 
that even though the issue before the 
Senate now involves only the oil of the 
tidelands, the new doctrine of para- 
mount rights in the Federal Government 
may well be extended some day to other 
resources and other situations, unless the 
Congress unqualifiedly expresses its ob- 
jection on behalf of the people. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana, in 
order that he may ask a question of the 
Senator from Utah. ; 

Mr. LONG. I assume that the Senator 
from Utah knew that the American Bar 
Association appointed a committee to 
make a study of this question, and that 
the committee concluded that the deci- 
sions in the California, Texas, and Loui- 
siana cases were completely in conflict 
with the doctrine which had been laid 
down by innumerable cases for 160 years. 
I should also like to ask the Senator 
if he knows that the American Bar 
Association is on record as favoring the 
position of the States, as also is the 
National Chamber of Commerce, which 
has made a study of the matter. 
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Mr. BENNETT. I knew that, but I 
thought perhaps the abstracts from a 
number of legal articles written in law 
reviews might add to the information 
available to the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ABSTRACTS OF CONCLUSIONS BY AUTHORS OP 

ARTICLES IN LEGAL PERIODICALS AS TO THE 

CoRRECTNESS OF TIDELANDS DECISIONS 

Report of special committee of American 
Bar Association on proposed resolutions re- 
garding tidelands (73 Reports American Bar 
Association 436 (1948): 1 

“The Supreme Court in this case (Califor- 
nia) held that California does not own the 
seaward areas wthin its boundaries, contrary 
to principles established in a long line of 
prior decisions by the court.” 

Joseph A. Loret,? Louisiana’s 27-Mile Mari- 
time Belt (13 Tulane L. R. 252 (1939) ) (com 
menting on the Nye resolution and action by 
Federal executive officials to claim Federal 
ownership): 

“When he heard of the introduction of 
that bill in Congress, the Honorable Gaston 
L. Porterie, attorney general of Louisiana, 
was very much surprised at the attack there- 
in made upon the title of the various Coastal 
States to the sea bottom within their respec- 
tive borders, as he had always considered 
their ownership thereof beyond dispute.” 

Gordon Ireland,’ Marginal Seas Around the 
States (2 La. L. R. 252, 447 (1940) ): 

“The United States has * * * no own- 
ership rights in the bed or soil under the 
marginal sea, except such incidents or ease- 
ments 23 are necessary in support of the ex- 
ercise 0. Federal delegated powers.” 

Edwin Borchard,* Resources of the Conti- 
nental Shelf (40 American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 53 (1946)): 

“Since the general principle is uniformly 
followed, and has no exception so far as we 
are aware, it is safe to say that it is 
thoroughly established that all the tidelands 
whether on the coast or on rivers are the 
property of the adjacent State. All tide 
lands, meaning waters and submarine lane 
up to the 3-mile limit counting from low- 
water mark, are included in the general rule.” 

“There is no settled law which the Court 
need consider binding with regard to the 
lands in question” (56 Yale L. J. 356 (1947) ).5 

“In deciding between the Federal Govern- 
ment and California, the Court had little in 
the way of law or precedent to bind it, and 
was free to reach a decision that was the 
most reasonable under present-day condi- 
tion” (33 Va. L. R. 657 (1947) ). 

“California’s claim of ownership is, of 
course, generally favored by those decisions 
of State courts in which the type of ques- 
tion has arisen. But Federal cases, which 
should control this determination as be- 
tween Nation and State, do not adequately 
support the claims of either litigant in the 
present suit” (5 Washington and Lee L. R. 
85 (1947)). 





2 Appointed committee reported to house 
of delegates and their recommendations and 
report were adopted February 23, 1948; see 
also 34 American Bar Assn. J. 279 (1948), 
33 Mass. L. Q. 55 (1948). 

2 Special assistant attorney general of Lou- 
isiana, former assistant attorney general of 
Puerto Rico, lecturer in law at Louisiana 
State University. 

2? Professor of law, Portio Law School, for- 
merly professor of law, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

*Professor of law, Yale University Law 
School, former Assistant Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of State. 

5’ Where citation only is given, the article 
is a student comment or note. 
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W. Page Keeton,* Federal and State Claims 
to Submerged Lands Under Coastal Waters 
(25 Texas L. R. 262 (1947) ): 

“In the opinion of the writer, the judicial 
decisions will support the claim of the States 
to submerged land at least to the extent 
of 3 miles from low-water mark. In view 
of this fact and in view of the fact that 
property rights are in question, it is un- 
likely that the Supreme Court will see fit to 
disregard this long-standing rule of prop- 
erty, notwithstanding there was originally 
a reasonable argument for a contrary po- 
sition.” 

“This case [California] marked the initial 
instance in which the specific question of 
ownership of the bottom of the open seas 
was raised before the United States Su- 
preme Court. * * * It is noted that the 
decision in the instant case continues the 
trend toward the centralization of Govern- 
ment which has been steadily extended 
under the commerce, tax, and war powers of 
Congress” (14 Brooklyn L. R. 118 (1947) ). 

“Ever since the creation of the Federal 
Government it has been thought that as an 
incident of State sovereignty all lands under 
navigable waters and all tidelands belong to 
the respective States in which such lands are 
situated. * * * These principles were 
reaffirmed by the Supreme Court in a long 
and unbroken line of decisions, many of 
which dealt with tide and submerged land of 
the sea.” 

[After commenting on the California 
case.| “While this may seem to be a rather 
inaccurate summary, it is true that the prin- 
cipal case is the first in which the United 
States itself claimed ownership to the 3-mile 
belt” (35 Calif. L. R. 605 (1947) ). 

“None of the American cases, however, in- 
volved disputes over the open sea or lands 
beneath” (3 Intramural L. R. (New York 
University) 44 (1947)). 

Ownership of the sea bed (24 British 
Yearbook of International Law 382 (1947) ): 

{After commenting on the Pollard case.] 
“This case has been followed in numerous 
decisions, in some of which the word ‘tide- 
lands’ has been used ambiguously, and there 
have been dicta which suggest that the rule 
in the Pollard case applies not only to the 
soil above low-water mark but also to the 
soil beneath the waters to the seaward of 
low-water mark. There was sufficient weight 
of opinion to lead Professor Borchard to the 
firm conclusion that the rights in question 
belonged to the States individually, and not 
the United States.” 

Hiram M. Dow,’ Implications of Decision 
of United States v. California (Report of An- 
nual Meeting New Mexico State Bar, 1947, 

. 35): 

“We may sum it up by saying that for 171 
years our State and Federal Governments 
had recognized State ownership of all sub- 
merged lands within their respective bound- 
aries.” 

John E. Thomason, United States v. Cali- 
fornia; Paramount Rights in the Federal 
Government in Submerged Coastal Lands (26 
Texas L. R. 304 (1948)): 

“No authorities cited sustain the state- 
ment that such ‘broad dominion and control 
* * * asserted under international law’ 
entitles it to set aside the resources of these 
lands tu its own use as against the claims of 
a competing State.” 

“There are no cases prior to the present 
opinion in which it is said that the Federal 
Government owns the marginal sea, while 
there are many cases with statements to the 
effect that the States are the owners of the 
marginal seas” (21 Southern California L. R. 
208 (1948) ). 

(Goes on to conclude the California case 
was decided in error.) 





®Dean of law, University of Oklahoma. 
‘Of the New Mexico bar and member of 
Board of Bar Examiners of New Mexico, 
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Elton M. Hyder, Jr.,8 United States v. Cali- 
fornia (19 Miss. L. J. 265 (1948)): 

“In the face of repeated and uniform rec- 
ognition by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of State title to submerged lands un- 
derlying coastal waters, there is no justifica- 
tion for applying any different rule or ra- 
tionale.” 

Robert E. Hardwicke,® Carl Illig,” and C., 
Perry Patterson," The Constitution and the 
Continental Shelf (26 Texas L. R. 398 
(1948) ): 

“It is submitted that legal, political, and 
practical reasons, as well as history and 
precedent, support the conclusion that the 
United States should vest in, or recognize 
as already vested in, the littoral States the 
title to, and dominion and control over the 
Shelf and its resources, subject to the exer- 
cise of Federal delegated pom. such as reg- 
ulation of navigation. * * 

“The decision against California was 
astounding and the reasoning behind it even 
more so. The declaration * * * was 
something novel in our law.” 

{After commenting on the Pollard case.] 
“In subsequent cases involving the applica- 
tion of this rule there frequently appeared 
language clearly indicative that the Court at 
that time considered State ownership to in- 
clude the bed of the marginal sea, at least 
within the 3-mile limit, although in no case 
was the Court called upon to extend State 
ownership beyond the low water mark” (8 
La. L. J. 578 (1943). 

Julius F. Parker, Problems in Florida and 
Other Coastal States Caused by the Califor- 
nia Tidelands Decision (1 Fla. L. R. 44 (1948): 

“That the reasons advanced and conclu- 
sions reached in the majority opinion would 
evoke strong dissents was to be expected. 
. * * 

“Conceding that support for State owner- 
ship of territorial waters could be stronger 
than it is, the fact remains that there is no 
support whatever for Federal ownership as 
against the States, unless * * * there 
be some practical argument inducing Fed- 
eral seizure.” 

“The question of ownership in these off- 
shore areas had never before been brought 
to the attention of the Court. * * 

“Little authority can be found relating to 
the proposition that the United States owns 
the tidelands” (36 Ill. B. J. 292 (1948) ). 

Herbert H. Naujoks,” Title to Lands Under 
Navigable Waters (32 Marquette L. R. 7 
(1948) ): 

“In recent years (but before the California 
Tidelands decision), it had been thought 
that the United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions had settled authoritatively the long- 
established rights of the various States to the 
lands underlying the ocean waters off their 
shores. * * * The many decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court which held 
that the several States had paramount rights 
in the title to the submerged lands under- 
lying the tidewaters adjacent to their shores 
now have all be overruled by the California 
Tidelands decision. * * * 

“The author submits that the United 
States Supreme Court is wrong in its deci- 
sion.” 

E. J. Suliivan," The Tidelands Question (3 
Wyoming L. R. 10 (1948) ): 

“From the time of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence until the decision 
against California in the Tidelands Case, 
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State and Federal governments had recog- 
nized State ownership of all submerged lands 
within their respective boundaries. * * * 

“Since the beginning of the Republic, 
State ownership of submerged lands, inland 
and in principle offshore, has been confirmed 
and reaffirmed through 52 Supreme Court 
decisions, 244 Federal and State court deci- 
sions, 49 Attorney General opinions, and 31 
Department of Interior opinions. During all 
this time, a monumental precedent was built 
up without a single dissent.” 

Price Daniel, Texas Title to Submerged 
Land (1 Baylor L. R. 237 (1949) ): 

“Texas has two separate and distinct 
claims in support of its ownership of sub- 
merged lands and minerals. First in the 
general rule of law which has existed in our 
country for over 170 years recognizing that 
the separate States own the lands beneath 
all navigable waters within their respective 
boundaries. * * * 

“This general rule was recognized and ap- 
plied by all the States, both inland and 
coastal, and by all Federal courts and execu- 
tive departments for more than 100 years.” 

Melvin J. Richards,’* Tidelands and Ripar- 
ian Rights in Florida (3 Miami L. Q. 339 
(1949) ): 

“There seems to be a popular misconcep- 
tion that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in that case [California] changed 
the law of the land as previously laid down. 
There can be little doubt but that it holds 
contra to the intimations of all previous 
holdings of the same Court and the rules laid 
down by the highest courts of the individual 
States, but the majority opinion in that case 
held that the State-Federal conflict arose in 
this case for the first time, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States was never before 
called upon to decide and had never before 
ruled upon the issue involved.” 

“The 13 original States never surrendered 
the subsoil of their navigable waters to the 
Federal Government. Thus it was consist- 
ently held that to ceny ownership of these 
lands to the States admitted to the Union 
subsequent to its formation would deny 
them admission on the ‘equal footing’ guar- 
anteed by their acts of admission (99 Pa. 
L. R. 259 (1950) ). 

Richard Wait,’ Supplementary History of 
Title of Massachusetts to Submerged Sea 
Lands (36 Mass. L. Q. 17 (1950): 

[After commenting on the rationale of the 
Supreme Court in the California case.] “This 
is an interesting theory, but its major flaw 
is in its premise, for the law did recognize 
property in submerged offshore lands long 
prior to 1800.” 

James Munro,'* The Supreme Court and 
the Marginal Sea (4 Wyo. L. J. 181 (1950) ): 

“The California decision is debatable only 
to the extent that it asserts the Federal right 
to paramount jurisdiction rather than title 
in the United States. * * * Here again 
the Court may be on solid historical ground, 
for as the assertion of jurisdiction over the 
3-mile limit had arisen solely from consid- 
erations of national defense, and so was not 
primarily concerned with the bed of the sea, 
the right to extract oil, stemming from ex- 
actly the same considerations, should be 
similarly limited.” 

“In extending the principle of the Cali- 
fornia decision the Supreme Court again ap- 
plied a unique conception of the equal-foot- 
ing doctrine. * * * The Court erred in 
omitting important historical evidence bear- 
ing upon the Texas case’’ (24 Temple L. Q. 
877 (1950) ). 
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“The position of the Government and of 
the majority of the Court toward the Thir- 
teen Original States, of which Massachusetts 
was one, cannot be supported. Why? Be- 
cause the Court did not discuss the muni- 
ments of title of the Original Thirteen States, 

“We respectfully submit that the majority 
of the court was mistaken in its history, its 
law, and its vision in the California opinion 
and that the public interest of the people of 
the United States call for the overruling of 
that opinion.” (35 Mass. L. Q. 1 (1950) ).8 

“Until the California case it was generally 
accepted that the title to tidelands was in 
the respective States. * * * The prin- 
ciple was indeed wellsettled. * * * 

“It is felt that these decisions might bet- 
ter have been decided in favor of the States. 
This would have been in accord with estab- 
lished case law, and would have left to Con- 
gress the task of acquiring new territory for 
the United States.” (21 Tenn. L. R. 676 
(1951) .) 

“The United States Supreme Court has 
followed and reasserted the basic doctrine 
of the Pollard case many times. In doing 
so, it has used language strong enough to in- 
dicate that the Court then believed that the 
States not only owned tidelands and soil 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters in 
their territorial  pertadietion, whether inland 
ong. = * 

“Although it has been suggested that there 
was no settled law for the court to follow in 
the United States v. California, the Abby 
Dodge, Pollard’s Lessee y. Hagan and the 
many cases cited therein seem to constitute 
a@ reasonably ‘definite line of authority.” 
(15 Albany L. J. 85 (1951)). 

John Hanna,” The Submerged Land Cases 
(3 Stanford L. R. 193 (1951)): 

“California, both in its exhaustive briefs 
and oral argument, made an impressive 
showing of historical research, opinions of 
international law authorities, judicial opin- 
ion, and official Government rulings and 
practices. Such arguments had convinced 
Senate and House Judiciary Committees, the 
American Bar Association, the Conference 
of Governors, the National Association of 
Attorneys General, the National Institute 


. Of Municipal Law Officers, and many repre- 


sentatives of official lawyer’s organizations.” 

“That the submerged land cases announced 
‘a startling proposition,’ ‘a revolutionary 
idea,’ and ‘an unprecedented doctrine’ is 
clear from comments of others in this sym- 
posium and in legal periodicals of the Na- 
tion” (3 Baylor L. R. 115 (1951) ).” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] for his very constructive 
and informative statement regarding the 
tidelands question. I recognize, just as 
he does, that the position stated by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
able Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY], is merely his own view- 
point, which has not been agreed with 
by the best constitutional lawyers of the 
Nation today or those of the past. It 
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had not been agreed to by the Supreme 
Court in some 52 decisions prior to the 
decision in the California case. Again I 
thank the Senator from Utah. 

It is not my intention this afternoon to 
discuss the so-called Hill amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, other than to 
say that I and the other sponsors of S. 
940, which is also known as the Holland 
substitute, do not take a back seat to the 
Senator from Alabama or any of the co- 
sponsors of his amendment. 

When it comes to a sincere desire to 
see the very serious school problem 
which confronts the Nation settled, and 
settled intelligently—I am certain I 
speak for many other Senators who are 
opposed to Senate Joint Resolution 20 
and to the Hill amendment when I say 
that we have a deep and abiding concern 
about the shortage of schools and the 
lack of adequate salaries for the school 
teachers of the United States. 

I feel that the questions with respect 
to the lack of schoolrooms and build- 
ings and of the inadequate pay of school 
teachers should be considered by Con- 
gress in an effort to find an intelligent 
and proper<way by which the Federal 
Government can help State officials 
solve these most pressing problems. 

I congratulate the able Senator from 
Alabama for his interest in education; 
but toward the Hill amendment I share 
the feeling of the able and distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], a coauthor of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20, who said before our commit- 
tee while the Hill amendment was being 
discussed that while he believed in the 
purposes of the Hill amendment, never- 
theless, he recognized that it had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the big ques- 
tion raised by Senate Joint Resolution 
20, and that the Hill amendment, as a 
matter of fact, should be considered by 
a different committee than the one 
which considered and reported the pend- 
ing joint resolution. 

In order to keep the record straight, 
I quote from page 35 of the hearings 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on this question, where 
it appears the Senator from New Mexico 
said this in reference to the Hill amend- 
ment: 

This question as to how you are going to 
handle Federal aid to education, it seems to 
me, properly comes before another com- 
mittee. 


Every one of us recognizes that the 
Hill amendment, laudable in its pur- 
poses, appealing in its intentions, has, 
nevertheless, in effect, been offered in 
order to sweeten Senate Joint Resolution 
20 and to make it more palatable to Sen- 
ators. Obviously, it is difficult for any- 
one who believes that the school situa- 
tion should be improved, as most of us 
believe it should be, to vote against the 
Hill amendment; and if the Hill amend- 
ment were adopted, it would be even 
more difficult to vote against Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. But the Hill amendment 
and all that it envisions should stand on 
its own feet. It should come before the 
Senate as separate legislation. It should 
not be attached to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20 to confuse the issue actually be- 
fore us. It should not be injected into 


the present discussion, which involves 
the question of whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government is a government of 
delegated powers or whether it is su- 
perior to State governments in all mat- 
ters, and for that reason has paramount 
rights and ownership with respect to 
lands which heretofore the States have 
always claimed as their own. 

If the Hill amendment were modified 
to such an extent as to provide that the 
money realized by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the sale of oil in the sub- 
merged lands should be used to hire 
more tax collectors, or for the develop- 
ment of new and secret weapons of war- 
fare, it would not command the syma- 
thetic consideration which it now re- 
ceives because it is concerned with 
schools. Yet the principle of the Hill 
amendment would be exactly the same; 
and if the proceeds were to be used for 
something aside from schools, I am sure 
that the majority of the Senate would 
agree that the Hill amendment actually 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
question of who has paramount rights 
in or owns the submerged lands. The 
Senate would vote down the Hill amend- 
ment with the statement that it should 
be considered subsequently, and as sepa- 
rate legislation. 

We are now trying to settle the issue 
of ownership—not what should be done 
with the proceeds from the sale of lands 
or resources whose ownership is at the 
moment in doubt. It is my hope that 
this sweetening of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20, the sauce which has been 
applied to it, the appealing seasoning in 
which it has been smothered, in the 
form of the Hill amendment, will not 
be so seductive to Senators that they 
will, by voting for it, forget or upset 
the constitutional principle which has 
been enunciated by all constitutional 
writers—a principle written by the 
founding fathers in article X of the 
Bill of Rights, which provides that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to my very able colleague from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I fully and completely 
agree with my colleague in his analysis 
of the Hill amendment. I wonder if 
he does not feel that, in addition to all 
the highly objectionable features of that 
amendment as applied to this particular 
measure, perhaps the gravest danger in- 
corporated in it is its utter failure to 
safeguard to the States their independ- 
ence and their complete control of their 
own public-school systems. 

Mr. SMATHERS. [heartily agree with 
my distinguished colleague that that is 
another objection to the Hill amendment. 
That is another reason why the Hill 
amendment should be brought before the 
Senate in the form of separate legisla- 
tion, so that all the dangers which are 
inherent in it—even though it has a very 
laudable purpose—can be discussed in- 
telligently on the floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. President, in discussing the is- 
sue of who owns or has the paramount 
rights to submerged lands lying under- 
neath coastal waters, it is essential that 
terms be clear, and that they have the 
same meaning for everyone. Otherwise, 
it might easily develop that some of us 
would be using the same language, but 
with different meanings in mind. To 
avoid such confusion, I wish briefly to 
define a few of the words so often used 
in connection with this subject. 

Although this controversy is popularly 
known as the tidelands issue, the actual 
tidelands, as they are now defined, are 
not in dispute. The tidelands are those 
areas along our coasts lying between 
mean high tide and mean low tide. 
State ownership of those areas is not 
now contested by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

However, the Federal Government is 
asserting claim to the ocean bottom sea- 
ward from the low-water mark. Title 
to a portion of that area is in dispute 
because recognized State boundaries ex- 
tend into the oceans and the Gulf of 
Mexico for at least 3 miles. The area 
lying below the low-water mark but 
within the admitted boundaries of the 
coastal States is properly called “‘mar- 
ginal lands.” It is the ownership of that 
relatively narrow strip which is now in 
dispute. 

The vroblem here arises, therefore, be- 
cause the individual coastal States con- 
tend that they have always owned their 
marginal lands, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment, since 1947, in the case of United 
States versus California, has asserted the 
claim that the Federal Government had 
the right to the resources in those lands. 

The States’ claims to ownership are 
fully supported by a historical study of 
the legal chain of title. When the Thir- 
teen Original Colonies won tkeir inde- 
pendence from England they were 13 
separate, sovereign States. Article 1 of 
the definitive treaty of peace between the 
United States of America and England 
contained this statement: 

His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the 
said United States, viz, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia to be free, sovereign, and 
independent States; that he treats with 
them— 


Not “with it,” but “with them’— 
as such; and for himself, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, relinquishes all claims to the gov- 
ernment, proprietary and territorial rights 
of the same, and every part thereof. 


Under the terms of that peace treaty 
each of the Thirteen Original States suc- 
ceeded the King in all rights of owner- 
ship previously enjoyed by the King 
within the boundaries of the individual 
Colonies. 

In tracing the title and ownership 
from the King of England to the States, 
with which he made a peace treaty, we 
must agree that there can be no ques- 
tion that before the Colonies won their 
independence from England the King of 
the British Isles was the owner of the 
seas and lands underneath the sea which 
lay along the coast. As early as 1610 


the Privy Council of England in the case 
of Royal Fisheries of the River Bane 
said: 

The reason for which the King hath an 
interest in such navigable river, so far as 
the sea flows and ebbs in it, is because such 
river participates ‘of the nature of the sea 
so far as it flows * * * and the King 
hath the same branches of the sea and 
navigable rivers, so high as the sea flows 
and ebbs in them, which he hath in the 
high sea. 


Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard 
Law School, recently wrote in the Bay- 
lor Law Review this statement, which 
was placed in the Recorp a moment ago 
by the able Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT]: 

As to the common law, from the time of 
Sir Matthew Hale’s classical treaties De Por- 
tibus Maris, it has been settled that the 
title to the soil of the sea below high water 
mark is in the sovereign except so far as an 


individual or a corporation has acquired, 


rights in it by express grant or by prescrip- 
tion or usage. 


There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the King of England was the sovereign 
of the coastal waters; and, as a matter 
of fact, it was because he was the owner 
of the adjoining seas that it was held 
that he also owned the navigable rivers, 
harbors, and streams, because they were 
merely fingers of the sea. 

A number of colonial charters granted 
the isles of the adjoining seas to the 
grantee of the land on the mainland. 
For example, the grant by King 
Charles I to Lord Baltimore in the year 
1632 included the isles 30 miles off the 
Eastern Shore. All the evidence, there- 
fore, supports the contention that the 
King exercised the prerogative of own- 
ership of the coastal waters of the lands 
within his domain. 

Each original colony, therefore, ac- 
quired from the British King ownership 
and domain of its coast, as each colony 
was the successor in title to all the 
privileges of ownership enjoyed by the 
King. 

The proponents of Federal ownership 
to the marginal lands would have us 
believe that the concept of a State own- 
ing waters and lands 3 miles offshore 
was created only after the American 
Revolution and after the ratification of 
the Constitution, and that, therefore, the 
colonies, as distinguished from States, 
never claimed ownership beyond the low 
water mark. As a matter of fact, the 
very able senior Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’MAHONEY! on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon stated that the 
concept of the 3-mile limit was origi- 
nated by Thomas Jefferson, and only 
came into usage and being after the 
Constitution was adopted. 

Facts prove otherwise. As I have pre- 
viously mentioned, the evidence shows 
that the King of England exercised the 
rights of ownership over the adjoining 
seas. The extent of his claim of do- 
main is evidenced by the statement of 
Johann Julius Surland who in 1750 
said: 

The jurisdiction of harbors, shores, coasts 
and banks extends as far as the waters wash- 
ing thereon can be contested with cannon, 


At that time 3 miles. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am very happy to 
yield to the very able Senator from Lou- 
isiana, who has done so much to present 
a clear picture of the real problem which 
now confronts the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, and I wish to congratulate him 
on his masterly speech on the subject, 
as well as on the work he has done in 
connection with it as a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

I believe the Senator from Florida is 
familiar with the fact that the concept 
of the 3-mile limit was really one of de- 
limitation. There being no question 
about the fact that the Sovereign owned 
the beds of the sea, the only question 
was as to how far he could exercise his 
ownership, namely, whether he could 
exercise his ownership 3 miles, 8 miles, 
or 10 miles out tosea. There was a ques- 
tion involving the determination of the 
limitation of that ownership. But, there 
was never any doubt as to whom the land 
belonged. When the question arose as 
to how far out the United States of 
America claimed its sovereignty extend- 
ed and how far the sovereignty of the 
States extended, there was no doubt at 
all that the States owned the beds of 
their streams; and the only question 
was how far out to sea their ownership 
extended. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iheartily agree with 
the Senator from Louisiana, The ques- 
tion of 3 miles being the delimitation 
was discussed at the time the Thirteen 
Colonies were under the direct jurisdic- 
tion of the King. It was not a concept 
which had its birth in a dream, so to 
speak, as has been suggested as an ex- 
planation on the floor, in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson or after the Constitu- 
tion was signed. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

History shows then that when the 
Thirteen Original Colonies became in- 
dependent States they obtained the own- 
ership of their coastal waters and for at 
least 3 miles seaward. 

When in 1787 the 13 States joined to- 
gether under one Federal Government, 
that Government acquired only such 
rights and only such lands as were spe- 
cifically granted to it by the Constitu- 
tion. All other powers, properties, and 
rights were left vested in the States. 

Article 10 of the Bill of Rights states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


The marginal lands were as much a 
part of each State as were the uplands 
and the lands below the rivers and har- 
bors. The Constitution granted none of 
these to the Federal Government. Since 
then, there is no instrument or even 
any claim of any act or deed by which 
the coastal States either explicitly or 
impliedly conveyed the marginal lands 
to the Federal Government. 

In the following years as each new 
State entered the Unton, it did so on 
an equal footing with the original 13 
States. It was understood and accepted 
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that this “equal footing” meant that each 
coastal State retained its ownership over 
its submerged lands. 

In decision after decision, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has given 
judicial confirmation to the belief that 
the ownership of the tidelands and mar- 
ginal lands was vested in the respective 
coastal States. 

In 1842, in the case of Martin against 
Waddell, the Supreme Court of the 
United States had this to say: 

For when the revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign; and in that character hold the 
absolute right to all their navigable waters 
and the soils under them for their own com- 
mon use subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution to the Gen- 
eral Government. 


The rights so surrendered by the States 
were, of course, paramount authority in 
the fields of navigation, interstate, and 
foreign commerce, and defense, which 
are quite apart and different from owner- 
ship. 

In the case of Smith against Maryland, 
decided in 1855, the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: 

Whatever soil below low water is the sub- 
ject of exclusive propriety and ownership, 
belongs to the State on whose maritime 
border, and within whose territory, it lies, 
subject to any lawful grants of that soil by 
the State or the sovereign power which 
governed its territory before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


In 1867, in the case of Mumford against 
Wardwell, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 

It is the settled rule of law in this Court 
that the shores of navigable waters and the 
soils under the same in the original States 
were not granted, by the Constitution, to the 
United States; but were reserved to the sev- 
eral States; and that the new States since 
admitted have the same rights, sovereignty, 
and jurisdiction in that behalf as the original 
States possess with their respective borders. 
(Quoting from Pollard v. Hagan.) 


Since the inception cf our Nation, the 
accepted law of the land has been that 
the States had full rights, sovereignty, 
and jurisdiction of all navigable waters 
within their respective borders, subject 
only to the Federal Government’s navi- 
gational rights and use for defense pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield. 

— SMATHERS. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Florida 
is reading language from the many cases 
which laid down the rule that the beds 
of all tidewaters belong to the States, 
and that the lands beneath the navi- 
gable waters belong to the States. No 
distinction was ever made by the Court 
in enunciating the broad rule, which was 
obviously correct, that lands beneath 
these waters within their boundaries be- 
longed to the States. 

As the Senator from Florida well 
knows, that rule and that doctrine were 
laid down and announced very clearly. 
There was no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that what the Court was saying in these 
cases—even though they involved the 
beds of rivers or bays—was that these 
properties belonged to the States. That 
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was the clear expression of the Court for 
160 years. So when the Justices of the 
Supreme Court attempt today to say that 
the question of who owned the property 
out in the open sea or off the shore of 
the Gulf, the Atlantic, or the Pacific 
had not been settled, at least it can be 
stated that the Court had on innumer- 
able occasions said that the property 
belonged to the States. Perhaps it did 
not have the exact facts before it in all 
cases, but in 52 cases the Court did state 
that the property belonged to the States, 
before the present New Deal Court de- 
cided to change the law. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. To prove exacily his 
point I should like to quote from the de- 
cision written by Mr. Justice Hugo Black 
when he wrote the majority opinion in 
the case of United States versus Cali- 
fornia, which case first denied State 
ownership in marginal land. He said: 

This Court has followed and reasserted the 
basic doctrine of the Pollard case many times. 
And in doing so it has used language strong 
encugh to indicate that the Court then be- 
lieved that States not only owned tidelands 
and soil under navigable inland waters, but 
also owned.soils under all navigable waters 
within their territorial jurisdiction, whether 
inland or not. 


What the able Senator from Louisiana 
has stated is certainly substantiated in 
the opinion written by Mr. Justice Hugo 
Black. He certainly admitted all the 
obiter dicta in these 52 cases, which had 
well established the belief that the 
States owned the marginal lands lying 
off their coasts. Suddenly, and appar- 
ently without sound reason, at least so 
far as I can understand, he upset a doc- 
trine which had been in effect for more 
than 100 years. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield, to permit 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly the quotation 
from which the Senator from Florida has 
read shows that in that instance Mr. 
Justice Black, who wrote the decisicn 
against the States, himself said, in his 
own words, that he realized that the 
Court had said for 110 years that this 
property belonged to the States, but he 
wanted to reverse that decision. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Exactly. When the 
able chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs stands on the 
floor of the Senate and says, as he did 
a little while ago, that it had been estab- 
lished forever that the States did not 
own the lands under their marginal sea, 
he was taking direct issue with what 
Justice Hugo Black stated when he said 
that for all those years it had been the 
opinion of the Supreme Court that the 
States owned the lands under the navi- 
gable waters within their jurisdiction, 
whether or not. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for another 
question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator from 
Florida agree that in the earlier decisions 
involving waters, whether a bay or a 


river or an estuary, the facts were such 
that the courts had to find, in effect, 
that the States owned the bed of the sea, 
in order to determine that the States 
owned the bed of the inland waters, be- 
cause the possession of the inland waters 
was based on the theory that they were 
merely a branch or an arm of the sea, 
and that the ownership of those waters 
and the beds under them was derived 
from the doctrine that the King owned 
the bed of the sea and that the States 
succeeded to the right of the King. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Exactly. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his very helpful con- 
tribution. 

So, Mr. President, as I have pointed 
out, even Mr. Justice Black admitted 
that, previous to his decision, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States be- 
lieved the States owned the marginal 
lands. 

It has always been my concept of the 
constitutional division of powers that 
only the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment has the right to change the law. 
Now, however, we have an instance where 
six justices have taken upon themselves 
the legislative function of overturning 
what even they admit was the accepted 
rule cf law on submerged lands, as we 
have just demonstrated by referring to 
the words of Mr. Justice Hugo Black. 

The States and the courts were not the 
only ones adhering to the belief of State 
ownership cf submerged lands. On nu- 
merous occasions the Department of the 
Interior evidenced its support of that 
principle. As recently as 1933, the then 
Secretary cf the Interior, the late Harold 
L. Ickes, refused to grant Federal oil 
leaces cn marginal land under the Pacif- 
ic Ocean within the boundaries of Cali- 
fornia, for he then said: 

Title to the soil under the ocean within the 
three-milie limit is in the State of California, 
and the land may not be appropriated, except 
by authority of the State. 


Throughout the history of our Nation 
the Federa! Government had recognized, 
consentei to, and supported the belief 
that each coastal State owned its own 
marginal lands. It was not until rela- 
tively recent times, with the discovery of 
valuable oil fields under the sea, that 
claim to these areas was made by the 
Federal authorities. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me for a 
question at this point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
tc the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, we 
we not confronted today with the un- 
usual situation that the advocates of 
Federal ownership concede that it is not 
@ proper Federal Government function 
to attempt to regulate or control the 
marginal sea, insofar as the reclaiming 
of l-nd is concerned or in so far as the 
regulation of fishing or the catching of 
shrimp or the taking of oysters or clam 
shells or kelp or sponges or similar ar- 
ticles is concerned; but only when some 
oil is found there, after the doctrine that 
that land belongs to the States has been 
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maintained for 110 years, do they at- 
tempt to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have it? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes; for 110 years, 
so long as nothing of value was found in 
those lands, those who advocated Fed- 
eral control were happy to adhere to the 
belief that the States owned their mar- 
ginal lands, as the Senator from Louis- 
iana has pointed out. 

However, after oil has been discovered 
in those lands, in order to get control of 
the oil, the advocates of Federal control 
wish to upset 110 years of constitutional 
precedents confirming the ownership of 
those lands in the States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ficrida yield further to 
me? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Florida has ncticed how much 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal atten- 
tion seems to concentrate on everything 
relating to fuel or power. If those who 
sukscribe to the New Deal or the Fair 
Deal doctrines wish to naticnalize any- 
thing, it seems that fuel or power comes 
first to their attention. I do not under- 
stand why that should be. However, it 
seems that when the gas industry wishes 
to transport gas, it is subjected to the 
theory that any small, independent gas 
producer should be completely controlled 
by the Federal Government. 

We also see that many of those who 
take that view have recommended that 
the coal mines be nationalized. 

We further see that such persons think 
the Federal Government should attempt 
to take over the entire field of the gener- 
ation of power and the transmission of 
power. 

So it seems strange that those who 
would like to take the Nation further 
down the road to socialism are quite will- 
ing to go into high gear, so to speak, 
at any time with regard to any matter 
which can be shown to relate to either 
fuel or power. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
not an expert on socialism. However, 
from reading generally about socialism, 
I believe that the basic plan of the So- 
cialists is to have the Central Govern- 
ment take over control of the communi- 
cations system and the power and fuel 
industries, as the Senator from Louisiana 
has so well pointed out. 

I am not sure that that is the intent 
in this case at all. Neither the Senator 
from Louisiana nor I would make such 
a charge. However, the facts, as the 
Senator from Louisiana has presented 
them, seem to indicate that every time 
a question relating to fuel or power arises 
there is concerted effort on the part of 
some persons to get the fuel, power, or 
other resources into the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, in 1945 the United 
States Attorney General initiated an 
original action in the Supreme Court 
against the State of California over the 
question of which goverament had juris- 
diction over the marginal lands. 

In 1947 the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in ruling on the Califor- 
nia case, rendered an opinion which, 
instead of settling the controversy, has 
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resulted in further confusion and bewil- 
derment as to just what government— 
State or Federal—does have title to the 
marginal lands. In that case, concurred 
in by only six Justices, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the Federal Govern- 
ment had the authority to take the oil 
extracted from the marginal lands be- 
cause, in the words of Justice Black: 

We decide for the reasons we have stated 
that California is not the owner of the 3-mile 
marginal belt along its coast and that the 
Federal Government, rather than the State, 
has paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full domain 
over the resources of the soil under that 
water area, including oil. 


It is interesting to observe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the decision by Mr. Justice 
Black, that he did not say that the Fed- 
eral Government owned or had title to 
the submerged lands; he merely said 
that California did not own that land. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me for 
another question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. In that case, the Supreme 
Court held that the Federal Government 
had paramount rights; but Iam sure the 
Senatcr from Florida knows that there 
was no declaration by the Court that 
the State had no rights. As the able 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] 
pointed out, when it is said that the 
Federal Government has paramount 
rights, that implies, in itself, that some 
other rights do exist. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Thatiscorrect. Of 
course, the phrase “paramount rights,” 
in its accepted meaning, connotes the 
paramount rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment to control matters relating to na- 
tional defense, interstate and foreign 
commerce, navigable streams, and simi- 
lar matters. That is all that “paramount 
rights” ever meant until the 1947 
opinion, when the Supreme Court ruled 
in the case of United States versus Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield at this point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe that in some of 
the earlier decisions involving submerged 
lands, the courts—many years previ- 
ously—had said that the States owned 
the land, subject to the paramount rights 
of the Federal Government in the field 
of navigation and in the field of national 
defense. However, they did nct then 
seem to believe that such paramount 
rights had a way of coalescing, so as to 
take away the property belonging to 
someone else. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Apparently, in the 
eyes of the Supreme Court, the para- 
mount rights were expanding and ex- 
tending. 

Mr. President, since the California 
case there have been two additional 
cases which have further added to the 
confusion. On June 5, 1950, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of United States against Louisiana, 
speaking through Justice Douglas, de- 
cided that the 13 original colonies 
never acquired ownership in the mar- 
ginal land and that, therefore, the rest 
of the States, admitted on an equal foot- 
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ing, do not own their marginal lands, 
either. The implication of this decision 
was that if a State had owned its mar- 
ginal sea at the time of entry into the 
Union, it would continue to doso. How- 
ever, on the same day, June 5, 1950, the 
Supreme Court handed down its deci- 
sion in the case of United States against 
Texas, involving the marginal lands of 
Texas. In this case, the Court decided 
that evea though Texas as a sovereign 
repuklic before its admission to the 
Union owned its marginal lands, never- 
theless upon entering the Union it lost 
full authority and ownership of its mar- 
ginal lands. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, who is not 
generally regarded as a reactionary or 
the tool of any oil lobbies or a Southern 
obstructionist, had this to say in dis- 
agreeing with the majority opinion: 

The submerged lands now in controversy 
were part of the domain of Texas when she 
was on her own. The Court now decides 
that when Texas entered the Union she lost 
what she had and the United Siates acquired 
it. How that shift came to pass remains to 
me a puzzle. 


I may add that it remains a puzzle for 
a number of other persons in the United 
States, certainly including myself, and 
also including, I am sure, the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.ianp] 
and the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone]. 

The Supreme Court, by three vague 
opinions, based on strange, strained, and 
unusual reasoning, has, in effect, re- 
versed the law which had been well 
established for more than 100 years. 

In all three of the Supreme Court cases 
which I have mentioned oil has been the 
immediate subject of controversy. It 
seems that the underlying theory of the 
Department of the Interior for claiming 
dominion over this resource was that oil 
is essential to our national defense, that 
defense needs are paramount, and that 
therefore the Federal Government cwns 
the oil in the submerged lands. This 
theory was substantially the basis of the 
Supreme Court decision in the California 
case, as recognized by Justice Douglas in 
his majority opinion in the case of United 
States against Louisiana, in which he 
cited the California decision, and said: 

National interest, national responsibilities, 
national concerns are involved. The prob- 
lems of defense, national defense, relations 
with other powers, war and peace, focus 
there. National rights must, therefore, be 


. paramount in that area. 


That is the rationale of United States 
against California. 


Justice Douglas, in writing the major- 
ity opinion of the Louisiana case, said: 

Today the controversy is over oil. To- 
morrow it may be over some other substance 
or mineral, or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself. If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward of low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interest and national responsi- 
bilities. 


The Supreme Court in that decision 
of but four Justices—two of the Justices 
took no part, two dissented, and the 
fifth, Justice Frankfyrter, wrote an 
opinion disagreeing with the majority— 
has by judicial decree transferred to 
the Federal Government the basic right 
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to regulate—or even confiscate—the 
sponges, the oyster beds, or whatever 
else may be affixed to the soil of our 
coastal border. 

The scope of these decisions is so 
alarming and of such import to the fu- 
ture stability of property rights that it 
demands the close scrutiny of every 
Memper of this Senate. Admittedly, the 
Department of Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Justice are today asserting no 
desire to control fishing and other re- 
lated industries. However, if we ac- 
quiesce in this transfer by judicial decree, 
we are on notice that at any time the 
Federal Government can assert its rights 
as the alleged owner of our subsoils below 
the low-water mark, we shall be in a 
constant state of uncertainty, operating 
and regulating our own businesses on a 
sufferance basis rather than as owners. 

Merely because the officials in the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Justice are not now insisting 
upon control and regulation of resources 
and other activities in the marginal seas 
does not preclude them from some day 
changing their mind and, relying upon 
the Supreme Court decisions, claiming 
such resources as the property of the 
Federal Government. And, as the able 
Senator from Louisiana pointed out, it 
may depend upon how valuable those 
resources may be. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Perlman when before our committee 
said he did not think any Solicitor Gen- 
eral would be worthy of the job if he 
claimed the inland waters. But on the 
other hand, was it not Mr. Perlman, as 
Solicitor General, who went before the 
court, asked it to overrule innumerable 
prior decisions announcing the so-called 
“separate but equal” doctrine, which 
dealt with the subject of civil rights? 

Certainly, as the Senator knows, if 
we were to tie in the aid-to-education 
amendment as a part of this measure, 
and if the schocl-teacher lobby should 
ask the Solicitor General to claim the 
inland waters for the school teachers of 
the country, someone, yielding to poli- 
tical pressure, as apparently Mr. Perl- 
man may have done, might then pro- 
ceed to put in a claim to the inland 
waters. Certainly the Court has given 
every opening for such a claim to be 
made, in view of the doctrine which the 
Supreme Court laid down in the Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana cases. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

It is true that an amendment to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 would permit 
the States to regulate, manage and ad- 
minister the taking, conservation and 
development of all fish, shrimp, oysters 
and other marine, animal and plant life 
within the marginal lands. However, I 
submit that such an amendment is 
merely a consent on the part of this 
Congress for the States to continue 
operating in a field of authority which 
is rightfully theirs alone. The amend- 
ment does not say that the United States 
recognizes that the States have sole au- 
thority to so regulate, but merely gives 


a temporary permission to the States, a 
permission which could be withdrawn by 
any later Congress. 

Furthermore, it would take little 
stretching by the present United States 
Supreme Court in its judicial gymnas- 
tics to include in its general gift to the 
Federal Government all of a State’s 
tidewaters and inland waters which are 
capable of being navigated. As a matter 
of fact, the Attorney General, in his 
brief in the case of United States against 
California, expressed disapproval of the 
case of Pollard against Hagan, which is 
the decision upon which State title to in- 
land navigable waters was established. 

Some of the Members of the Senate 
advocated an amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 which would dis- 
claim Federal ownership of all navigable 
inland waters including the Great Lakes. 
The very able and very fine senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] has, on 
that basis, professed his support of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20, as he would un- 
der such circumstances, if that amend- 
ment were adopted, no longer have any 
fear or concern over any Federal claim 
being made. to the lands below the shore 
line of his State. 

However, I submit that there is no log- 
ical distinction between the shores of the 
Great Lakes and the shores of the At- 
lantic and Pacific and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. When the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Illinois 
Central Railroad against Illinois, had 
determined the ownership of the bed of 
Lake Michigan adjoining the city of 
Chicago, it was decided that the same 
rule of law should be applicable to the 
Great Lakes as that which applies to the 
coastal States. 

The Supreme Court in that case—One 
Hundred and Forty-sixth United States 
Reports, page 387—in the year 1892, had 
this to say: 

It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sov- 
ereignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States, be- 
long to the respective States within which 
they are found, with the consequent right 
to use or dispose of any portion thereof, 
when that can be done without substantial 
impairment of the interest of the public in 
the waters, and subject always to the para- 
mount right of Congress to control their 
navigation so far as may be necessary for 
the regulation of commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the States. * * * 

The same doctrine is in this country held 
to be applicable to lands covered by fresh 
water in the Great Lakes over which is con- 
ducted an extended commerce with different 
States and foreign nations. These Lakes 
possess all the general characteristics of 
open seas, except in the freshness of their 
waters, and in the absence of the ebb and 
flow of the tide. In other respects they are 
inland seas, and there is no reason or prin- 
ciple for the assertion of dominion and sov- 
ereignty over and ownership by the State, 
of lands covered by tidewaters that is not 
equally applicable to its ownership of and 
dominion and sovereignty over lands cov- 
ered by the fresh waters of these Lakes. 


I submit that at the time this decision 
was rendered, the Supreme Court of the 
United States considered its definition 
of tide-waters to mean navigable waters, 
and was not then narrowly défined so as 
to only include that strip rising between 


high and low tide—One Hundred and 
Forty-sixth United States Reports, page 
435. Consequently, the ownership of 
the States bordering the Great Lakes to 
the lands below the waters adjacent to 
their coast rises or falls with the owner- 
ship of the coastal States to their mar- 
ginal lands. As the Supreme Court has 
said, the Great Lakes are in all respects 
open seas and there is, therefore, no log- 
ical reason for distinguishing between 
the coast of the Great Lakes and the 
coasts of oceans. 

Because the new Supreme Court is of 
the opinion that the Federal Government 
now owns the marginal lands due to its 
relationship with other nations, that 
same reasoning is now applicable to the 
marginal lands in the Great Lakes. It 
is no wonder that some Senators who 
support Senate Joint Resolution 20 also 
support the proposed amendment to it, 
which specifically excludes claim of Fed- 
eral ownership to marginal lands in 
Great Lakes. I ask, Is it not the grossest 
sort of discrimination to disclaim title 
to the subsoil off the shore of one State 
and not of the other States? It would 
be just as great a discrimination as if we 
were to disclaim title to the marginal 
lands off California but not off the coast 
of Texas. I am surprised that Senators 
would advocate what amounts to special 
legislation in behalf of their own States 
while asking that the Federal Govern- 
ment take over the marginal lands off 
the coasts of other States. What would 
happen if oil were discovered in the bed 
of Lake Michigan? 

According to the amendment, the Fed- 
eral Government would have no claim to 
such oils. It is therefore very easy for 
Senators to support this legislation, 
which would take the oil proceeds of 
coastal States and spread them among 
all the school systems throughout the 
country, even in Illinois, Michigan, and 
the other States. But if any oil is dis- 
covered off the Great Lakes’ coastlines 
it would belong to the adjoining States. 
Certainly it seems to me that this ques- 
tion must be settled on an equal and 
fair basis, with the same decision apply- 
ing to every State. If we decide that the 
marginal lands of California belong to 
the Federal Government, then those of 
Florida should belong to the Federal 
Government. And, likewise, if the mar- 
ginal lands of Florida belong to the Fed- 
eral Government, the same is true for 
the State of Illinois, the State of Mich- 
igan, and the other States which are 
sponsoring the amendment. To exclude 
them, in the words of Sam Goldwyn, “to 
include them out,” in the event this Fed- 
eral ownership doctrine ever becomes the 
law of the land, would be highly unfair 
and discriminatory. 

But the subsoils under the marginal 
and inland waters are not the only areas 
of resources which are in jeopardy due 
to the Supreme Court’s thinking. If the 
Federal Government can establish a 
principle which allows it to usurp the 
authority of the individual States on the 
grounds of the needs of defense, then it 
can likewise appropriate for itself other 
resources wherever they may lie and to 
whomever they may belong. The same 
reasoning could equally well apply to the 








coal mines of Pennsylvania, the gold 
mines of Colorado, the silver mines of 
Nevada, and the uranium deposits re- 
cently found in Polk County, Fla., from 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] comes. 

This is not a far-fetched interpreta- 
tion dreamed up by me as a straw man. 
Supreme Court Justice Reed recognized 
this very danger in his dissenting opin- 
ion in the case of United States against 
Texas. He said: 


The needs of defense and foreign affairs 
alone cannot transfer ownership of an ocean 
bed from a State to the Federal Government 
any more than they could transfer iron ore 
under uplands from State to Federal owner- 
ship. National responsibility is no greater 
in respect to the marginal sea than it is 
toward every other particle of American ter- 
ritory. 


Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, who 
I am sure every Senator will agree is a 
man who knows something about the 
laws of the United States and who is 
certainly a great constitutional lawyer, 
had this to say on this very point: 


If sovereignty with responsibility for de- 
fense and international relations did neces- 
sarily and inseparably involve dominium, 
that is, ownership of land, all private owner- 
ship of land would have to be given up. 

(a) When defense for practical purposes 
meant defense from attack by sea within 
the range of the ordnance of the time, it 
could have been said that jurisdiction over 
the marginal sea was required for defense. 
But now that the whole country is poten- 
tially threatened from the air and defense 
may have to be made from every part of the 
land, not merely the seacoast but every lo- 
cality up and down the land may call for 
defensive activities of the National Govern- 
ment. Today, defense, in a time of long- 
distance bombing and long-distance invasion 
by air over the whole territory of a belliger- 
ent must involve a power of defense from 
one end of the land to the other. If exer- 
cise of sovereignty for defense requires that 
the Government be owner, then there can 
no longer be private or state ownership of 
land. Under the conditions of warfare today 
the argument for national defense would 
make the United States owner of the whole 
land as well as of the shore of the sea and 
the sea adjacent to our territory. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator 
think that those who tell us we need not 
worry about the Government’s taking all 
these properties and nationalizing vari- 
ous other things are, in many respects, 
the same gentlemen who approve the 
Government’s taking over the practice 
of medicine, the Government’s extended 
powers into the field of public power, the 
regulation of the production of fuels and 
various other things, and extending its 
power into the field of agriculture and, 


in the estimation of some of us, prac-. 


tically socializing agriculture? They 
say, “Do not let us worry about it; that 
is not our intention.” But there are 
those who believe that the Government 
is doing just that in many fields. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana. I cannot 
understand how any person who believes 
in article 10 of the Bill of Rights, who be- 
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lieves the teachings of Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and other great founders of our 
Government, can vote for Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. 

Some effort seems to have been made 
in the debate on this subject to confuse 
the issue by making it appear that the 
Holland substitute would surrender the 
Federal Government’s paramount rights 
of navigation and defense in the mar- 
ginal lands. Nothing could be further 
from the actual facts. Ownership of the 
resources in the soil has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Federal Government’s 
paramount rights of navigation and de- 
fense. 

The senior Senator from Illinois would 
like for us to disclaim title to the sub- 
soils in Lake Michigan. Does he thereby 
contend that the Federal Government 
would lose its paramount rights of navi- 
gation and defense in Lake Michigan? 

The senior Senator from Wyoming 
would have us disclaim title to the river 
beds and the harbors. Does he thereby 
contend that the Federal Government 
would lose its paramdunt rights to navi- 
gation and defense over all navigable 
streams, rivers, and eharkors in the 
United States? 

Of course not, and the same is applica- 
ble to the marginal lands of the coastal 
States. 

In further considering the ramifica- 
tions of the Supreme Court’s reasoning, 
I believe it should be remembered that 
the sole legislative authority of the Fed- 
eral Government is vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Courts are 
not authorized and are not suppcsed to 
indulge in writing legislation. As every 
lawyer knows, in numerous instances in 
our Federal and State judicial history, 
courts for one reason or another have 
rendered decisions which amounted to 
writing new laws. In some instances 
this was the only course that the Court 
could take because the law which they 
were called upon to interpret was so 
ambiguous that their interpretation 
amounted to legislating. In other in- 
stances the courts, by judicial decision, 
have filled a legislative void which also 
amounted to the writing of laws. In such 
cases, however, the courts have never in- 
tended to usurp the legislative function, 
and it has always been within the power 
and the duty of the legislative branch 
either to affirm or disavow a couri’s de- 
cision when the court had, for one rea- 
son or another, engaged in legislating. 

It seems to me that we have such an 
issue before us today. The Supreme 
Court has admittedly, by the decision of 
Justice Hugo Black, indulged in the writ- 
ing of new law, when he said, in effect, 
“We admit the law has been this way for 
100 years, but we are going to change it.” 
So as the Court has indulged in the writ- 
ing of new law, it is not only our right, 
but our duty, in view of the confusion 
which has arisen, to clarify what this 
legislative body believes to be the law on 
the subject. 

In the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Florida, Senate Joint Resolution 
20 is not the proper legislation to clarify 
the situation. Although it was intro- 
duced and is presented as a so-called 
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interim measure, in truth and fact it is 
not an interim proposal either as to time 
or substance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iryield. 

Mr. LONG. The proposal has been oc- 
casionally called an interim proposal 
and a compromise proposal. Actually, 
it is neither. If it passes as it stands at 
this moment—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did the Senator say 
“interim” or “enter in’? It appears to 
me to be an “enter in” proposal. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. If 
the resolution passes in its present form 
it would simply mean that the Federal 
Government would take over the lands 
of States within the 3-mile limit. As a 
matter of fact, it has been stated that it 
is a compromise proposal, when there is 
no compromise involved. It is simply a 
case of drawing up a piece of proposed 
legislation offering some very slight con- 
cessions to the States and, upon that 
basis, saying that it is a compromise. 
With whom is it a compromise? It is 
simply an effort to make the proposed 
legislation more palatable. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is a compromise 
such as the judge in New York will make 
with Willie Sutton, giving him either 80 
years in prison or 75 years in prison. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20, by an 
amendment now withdrawn, would have 
provided that for a period of 5 years 
after its enactment the States would 
have some voice in the issuing of oil 
leases, but after that time, unless the 
Congress enacted some new legislation, 
the full authority to act would vest in 
the Secretary of the Interior. In the 
absence of additional legislation, then, 
this proposal would give permanent au- 
thority to the Federal Government. 
Such a measure could scarcely be termed 
“interim.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, that provision 
has been removed from the resolution. 
The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee one day, after discussing the mat- 
ter, but without any agreement with 
anyone, had that amendment incorpo- 
rated in the resolution. When the reso- 
lution was reported, he decided that ap- 
parently that provision did not make the 
resolution any more palatable, and he 
withdrew it without objection on the part 
of anyone. It is one of those things 
called a compromise by those who take 
the Federal side of the controversy. 

One dey they put a provision into the 
measure and the next day they take it 
out and say they are compromising with 
someone, when there is no compromise 
involved. 

Mr. SMATHERS. A compromise indi- 
cates each side giving up something. I 
do not’ know what the other side has 
given up in this so-called compromise 
measure. 

It becomes obvious that the pending 
joint resolution is not an interim meas- 
ure, but amounts to a very definite 
declaration on the part of Congress that 
it has the authority to dispose of the 
minerals in the marginal lands, if we 
adopt the resolution in its present form. 
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Furthermore, the enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 would leave unsolved 
the boundaries of the State authority, 
therefore leaving undetermined titles to 
improvements, piers, and beaches along 
the coasts of the United States. 

The Senators from Florida have joined 
with 33 other Senators in sponsoring S. 
940, now the Holland substitute, which 
we believe would properly and thorough- 
ly settle this entire problem. 

I may say here that the very able 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.tuianp], when he discussed this resolu- 
tion, pointed out that Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 would leave completely un- 
settled the question of who should pay 
taxes, even, for example, on the many 
hotels, piers, and similar structures 
which today are built on filled-in land off 
the coast of the State of Florida. 

The senior Senator from Florida has 
recently offered his substitute for Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, his substitute being 
in essence the provisions of S. 940, with 
certain minor refinements of language. 
The so-called Holland substitute would 
provide legislative confirmation of the 
common law as it applied to marginal 
Jands and as the law has been under- 
stood for more than 100 years. It would 
give congressional recognition to the 
coastal States’ title to marginal lands 
within their boundaries as recognized at 
the time the States were admitted into 
the Union, or as later recognized by 
Congress. 

The problem of the tidelands involves 
two important questions, first, the ne- 
cessity, in the interest of national de- 
fense, of immediately developing the oil 
resources of the marginal lands; and 
second, of settling, once and for all, the 
title to areas over which there will be 
much dispute because of the Federal 
claim to the marginal lands. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 offers only 
an unsatisfactory so-called compromise 
on the first question, while leaving un- 
touched the second. On the other hand, 
the Holland substitute would dispose of 
both problems and settle the law once 
and for all. 

This is not a debate about whether 
we will turn over our resources in mar- 
ginal lands to private oil companies. 
The truth of the matter is that oil com- 
panies do not care whether the Fed- 
eral Government or the States have 
those lands, because in either case they 
will get leases and will have to pay royal- 
ties to lessors. The same development 
work will be done by the same people, 
no matter who owns the lands. To say 
that it is necessary to have this question 
included in the program in order to have 
oil developed is certainly a strange point, 
not supported by the facts. As a very 
practical matter, it is only good, common 
sense that the States, which have for 
more than a hundred years exercised 
their authority over the coastal waters 
and lands underneath, should continue 
their ownership out to their territorial 
boundaries. 

It is also important that Congress once 
again reaffirm the principle that the 
Federal Government has paramount 


rights only in matters in which the Fed- 
eral Government has been specifically 
delegated rights by the States or by the 
Constitution. We should not permit to 
develop in the United States a doctrine 
or a principle which in essence holds 
that the Federal Government existed 
prior to the State governments, and that 
the Federal Government has paramount 
rights and authority in all matters where 
it may wish to claim such rights and au- 
thority. 

We should not permit to be developed 
on the basis of the present Supreme 
Court decisions a doctrine which is con- 
trary to the conception of demeccratic 
government as envisioned by Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and all the other great 
founders of our Government. We should 
not permit an unsound principle such 
as this to stand, for it is a principle 
which, if ignored, can some day easily 
destroy State boundaries, and not only 
take away State property, but ultimately 
individual property, and make us all sub- 
servient to the all-powerful State. 

This issue transcends the question of 
who will get title to the oil or where the 
proceeds ofthe oil will go. The mone- 
tary value of oil is of insignificance when 
compared to the overpowering question 
of the type of government we in the 
United States are to live under in the 
future. 

The Holland substitute is the only 
proposal yet offered that can bring per- 
manent order out of chaos and restore 
stability from the present confusion. 
Historically and legally the Holland sub- 
stitute is fair and just. From a practical 
standpoint, it is the only logical and sen- 
sible solution to this problem. There- 
fore, I urge Senators to give overwhelm- 
ing approval to the Holland substitute. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Florida 
has made an admirable address on the 
subject before the Senate. Inasmuch 
as he adverted to the proposed aid-to- 
education amendment, I would appre- 
ciate it if the Senator would permit me, 
by unanimous consent, to place in the 
Recorp at this point a telegram I have 
received from Mr. Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, who said that the settlement of 
the tidelands issue should not become 
confused with the Federal aid-to-edu- 
cation issue. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
for that contribution. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
that the telegram may be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Cuicaco, Itu., April 1, 1952. 
Hon. RussEtt B. LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is the position of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation that Federal aid to edu- 
cation should be decided on its merits in 
the effort to tie it to tidelands oil issue. 
Federal aid to education seems merely to 
be a ruse. We oppose the combination as a 


most unsatisfactory approach to the legis- 
lative problem involved in each. 
ALLAN B. KLINE, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iyield to the senior 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to express my 
very warm congratulations to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. I think he has 
made a most able address, and a real 
contribution to this debate. 

I particularly appreciate, as I believe 
all other Members of the Senate likewise 
will appreciate, the fact that the Senator 
ended on the note that he did, namely, 
that, after all, the major consideration 
in this debate is whether it is sound 
Government to set up a superstate, with 
powers transcending anything the Fed- 
eral Government has ever dreamed of 
having before, governing the whole sub- 
merged belt surrounding the Nation, and 
each of the maritime States, and calling 
for tens of thousands of additional em- 
ployees, and for the making of decisions 
in hundreds and thousands of matters 
which vitally affect the local life and 
oa of communities along our coast 

ne. 

I think that is the gist of the subject. 
The oil question is a temporary matter, 
which will be completely disposed of 
within 20 or 25 years at the most. The 
permanent problem is one which should 
give deep concern to the people of the 
Nation, because we are now planning 
the kind of Government which we shall 
have during the hundreds of years, nay, 
thousands of years, during which all of 
us hope and believe in our hearts that 
our Government will continue to exist 
as the greatest democratic power on 
earth. 

I warmly thank my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Florida, 
and I yield the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Ho.ianp] in his compli- 
ments to the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] for the able address he 
has just dc_ivered. 

While we are complimenting Mem- 
bers of the Senate for their contributions 
to the debate, I wish to pay my respects 
to the distinguished senior Senatcr from 
Florida (Mr. Hotianp] fcr the able work 
he has been doing in this great fight. 

I aiso wish to compliment my colleague 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] for the able work he has been 
doing in this fight on the tidelands issue. 
I do not have the ego to feel that I 
could add much to what has already 
been said on this subject, except per- 
haps by way of emphasis. 

In discussing the tidelands subject, 
which is the unfinished business of the 
Senate, I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate a few concrete ex- 
amples that show the slow but steady 
progress of bureaucracy in this country 
toward a strong centalized govern- 
ment. I believe such a discussion appro- 
priate at this time in view of the fact 
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that the same brand of bureaucracy has 
been at work for over a decade in an 
effort to bring tidelands under Federal 
ownership and control. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss every field of endeavor 
by the bureaucrats in that direction. I 
shall content myself with dealing with 
the question as it relates to labor legis- 
lation. I have chosen labor because 
most of the inroads in that field have 
occurred since I have been in the Sen- 
ate, through the administration of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Wagner Act, and the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. President, in the early days of 
the New Deal it was sought by tne ad- 
ministration to regulate the wages and 
working hours of labor by means of in- 
dustrial codes promulgated by the Presi- 
dent. That policy was followed for quite 
some time, until the Supreme Court 
stepped in and deciared unconstitutional 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which supplied the authority for the 
Executive orders. ~- 

Soon thereafter a scramble started in 
the Congress to enact laws to take the 
place of these Executive orders. The 
so-called Walsh-Healey Act was first en- 
acted, more as a stopgap than anything 
else, because it was contemplated at that 
time that there would also be enacted 
a minimum wage law. But because of 
the fact that a minimum wage law might 
be looked upon in the same way as were 
the NIRA codes, and because it was 
feared that a Fair Labor Standards Act 
based on the commerce clause might be 
declared unconstitutional, the so-called 
Walsh-Healey Act was enacted as an in- 
terim measure. 

The provisions of that act dealt solely 
with the power of Government to fix 
wages and hours for emplcyees of those 
manufacturers who did work for the 
Government. It was thought that since 
the Government itself was a contractor, 
it could get from the Congress a law 
which would give the Government the 
power within this restricted field, to fix 
wages, to regulate hours, and to do 
everything which might be accomplished 
on a more comprehensive basis through 
@ wage and hour act. 

When the Walsh-Healey bill was first 
introduced, and as it was passed by the 
Senate, it provided specifically that it 
was to apply not only to prime contrac- 
tors, but also to subcontractors and sup- 
pliers. A similar bill was introduced in 
the House, but minus the provision that 
it was to be applicable to subcontractors 
and suppliers. In conference the lan- 
guage pertaining to subcontractors and 
suppliers was stricken. 

It seems to me that such action by 
Congress was an indication of the con- 
gressional intent not to make the law ap- 
ply to any other than prime contractors. 
But ever since the enactment of that bill, 
efforts have been made—and, in a meas- 
ure, successfully—to extend the cover- 
age of the act by making its provisions 
applicable nct only to prime contractors, 
= subcontractors and suppliers as 
well. 

On March 8, of this year, the Admin- 
istrator published in the Federal Regis- 
ter a set of proposed regulations for en- 


forcement of the Walsh-Healey Act, to 
become effective July 1, 1952, unless re- 
vised before then. According to these 
proposed regulations a principal con- 
tractor will be required to stipulate in 
his bid that, with certain exceptions, he 
will be responsible for compliance by all 
persons engaged in producing the goods 
or services—whether emplcyed by him 
or not—with the wage-and-hour and 
child-labor provisions of the act. In 
other words, although the act specifically 
applies only to principal contractors, 
and it is questionable whether or not a 
subcontractor is covered by the act, the 
Administratcr now seeks to bring all 
subcontractors under the act by making 
Government acceptance of the bid con- 
ditional on the prime contractor’s bind- 
ing himself to accept responsibility for 
compliance by all persons engaged in 
producing the goods or services, whether 
employed by him or not. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
analysis that has been furnished me of 
this major change in the Walsh-Healey 
Act regulation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to ke printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


Masor CHANGE 


Apparently the main purpose of the new 
regulations is to require the principal con- 
tractor to stipulate in his bid that he will be 
responsible for seeing to it that all persons 
who work on the contract (with certain 
stated exceptions which will be hereafter 
discussed) will work under conditions which 
conform to the wage-hour and child-labor 
standards of the act whether employed by 
him or not. The requirement that such an 
undertaking be inserted in the contract is 
distinctly novel and goes much further than 
the language of the statute itself. 

It will be recalled that when the Walsh- 
Healey bill originally passed the Senate the 
text of the proposed legislation required that 
stipulations to conform to the labor provi- 
sions were required not only of the prime 
contractor but also of subcontractors and 
suppliers. The House amended this bill so 
as to restrict its scope so far as the wage- 
hour and child-labor provisions were con- 
cerned to employees of the principal con- 
tractor. Only the subsection requiring that 
the contract work be performed under work- 
ing conditions which are neither unsanitary 
nor dangerous was not thus limited. Since 
there are no monetary penalties prescribed 
for failing to comply with this subsection, 
however, the breadth of its language created 
few, if any, enforcement problems. After 
the House amendment resricting the major 
provisions of the bill to prime contractors 
was adopted the Senate concurred in the 
House version. 

As a result, when the problem of issuing 
the regulations to carry out the new act first 
confronted the department, the administra- 
tors feared that the whole purpose of the 
act might be frustrated by bidders who would 
obtain Government contracts and then have 
the entire work performed by some other 
employer who of course would not be under 
any duty to comply with the labor provisions 
of the act. In order to prevent the intent of 
Congress from being circumvented in this 
respect the original regulations sought in 
three ways to prevent any such evasion of 
the act: 

1. The term “regular dealer” was defined as 
covering only persons who had in stock the 
kind of materials described in the Govern- 
ment’s invitation for bids. Thus dealers who 
were merely brokers were virtually excluded 
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from the Government contract field unless 
they acted as manufacturer’s agents; 

2. Where the bid was submitted in the 
mame of a third person but the materials 
were actually furnished by a manufacturer 
who shipped directly to the Government, 
that manufacturer was deemed to be the 
principal contractor, not because of having 
entered into any contract stipulation but by 
reason of the common law doctrine of prin- 
cipal and agent. Whether or not the regula- 
tion stating this principle was valid has ap- 
parently not been tested in court. Its 
validity would seem to depend upon whether 
the bidder was in fact an agent. Since under 
other Government regulaticns, a bidder must 
disclose the source of supply, it may be pre- 
sumed that in most instances an agency re- 
lationship between the bidder and the manus 
facturer did in fact exist prior to perform- 
ance of the contract. Nevertheless, such a 
fact would undoubtedly have been a matter 
of proof, rather than of conclusive presump- 
tion had the Government sought to penal- 
ize a noncomplying “principal.” 

3. The term “manufacturer,” the only 
other class of bidders other than “regular 
dealers,” was defined as a person who 
operated a factory which produced ‘“‘on the 
premises, the materials required under the 
contract.” Thus, a manufacturer to be 
eligible to bid could not have some other 
firm do the Government contract menufac- 
turing for him without misrepresenting his 
own status under the definition. 

Actually, none of these regulations was 
designed to impose coverage upon secondary 
contractors as the term is used in the new 
regulations. It was taken for granted that 
any manufacturer who in the performance 
of his Government contract did the same 
thing with respect to the purchase of mate- 
rials or component parts that he would have 
done if he were filling an order for a private 
customer, had no concern with the labor 
conditions which existed in the plants of his 
suppliers. In view of the fact that questions 
were soon raised about this, however, the 
Administrator of the Division issued a ruling 
shortly after the act was passed which is 
known as the normal industry practice rul- 
ing. Under this ruling, if a manufacturer, 
contrary to usual practice, sublet a portion 
of his Government contract to another man- 
ufacturer, the second manufacturer was 
deemed a substitute manufacturer and in 
the view of the department was jointly re- 
sponsible with the principal contractor for 
complying with the labor provisions of the 
act. 

During the war, however, when the demand 
for orders upon some industries, notably air- 
craft, brought more manufacturers of parts 
into the picture, this regulation was relaxed, 
In reality, it was more of a threat than any- 
thing else, because it was not until very re- 
cently that the department ever attempted 
to hold the substitute manufacturer re- 
sponsible in enforcement proceedings. Con- 
sequently, the authority of the department 
to police labor conditions in plants of sub- 
stitute manufacturers is questionable, as a 
matter of law. 


OBJECT OF SECTIONS 201.2 AND 201.5 


Under the old regulations there was a re- 
quirement that the procurement agencies 
of the Government insert certain stipula- 
tions relating to the Walsh-Healey Act in the 
contract specification unless the contract 
was for a definite amount not in excess of 
$10,000. The old regulations, however, did 
little more than paraphrase the act. The 
technique of the new regulations is to re- 
quire the principal contractor to make un- 
dertakings not contemplated by the act 
with respect to labor conditions in the plants 
of secondary contractors. 

Under section 201.2, the stipulations in- 
clude an agreement by the bidder, whether 
a dealer or a manufacturer, to (1) notify all 
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secondary contractors that the materials and 
articles ordered by him are for a Government 
contract subject to the Walsh-Healy Act 
and (2) to obtain compliance by the sec- 
ondary contractor with all the stipulations 
respecting labor standards to which he him- 
self has agreed. 

What the Department obviously hopes to 
achieve by this device is, by contract, rather 
than by force of statutory law, to compel 
bidders to agree to certain labor standards 
for persons not employed by them above and 
beyond the requirements of the act itself. 
Thus, if a bidder signed the new stipulations, 
he would be estopped from thereafter con- 
tending that the liability he had undertaken 
was extra legal. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL DECISIONS ON CONTRACTS 


During the period of the thirties the 
Comptroller General consistently took the 
position that contracting agencies, despite 
anything the executive branch might say, 
had no authority to insert any stipulations 
respecting labor standards into a contract 
unless they were authorized to do so by 
statute. Thus, the Comptroller General dis- 
approved of (1) a requirement that con- 
tractors agree to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; and (2) a requirement that con- 
tractors agree to the maximum hour and 
the minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. It would therefore ap- 
pear that the new stipulations contemplated 
under section 201.2 need not be inserted by 
the procurement agencies, if they are guided 
by the precedents set by the General Ac- 
counting Office in the past when similar 
problems arose. In fact, if the Comptroller 
General is consistent, he might well rule, if 
the question were submitted to him by the 
Military Establishment or the General Serv- 
ices Administration (now the principal pro- 
curement agency for the civilian depart- 
ments), that the Department of Labor has 
no authority to make contracting officers in- 
sert stipulations which would force bidders 
to agree to something not required by the 
terms of the Walsh-Healey Act itself. 

The scheme of making the bidders by con- 
tract guarantee compliance with the act on 
the part of secondary contractors, however, is 
not the only novel and drastic change envis- 
* aged by the draftsmen of the new regulations, 
Section 201.5 requires the contractor not only 
to be jointly responsible for obedience to the 
labor provisions of the act by substitute 
manufacturers but even by suppliers or sub- 
contractors unless such persons now are 
deemed by the Department to fall into the 
category of what the regulations characterize 
as “auxiliary suppliers.” Moregver, unless so 
classified, the secondary contractor is also 
liable for failure to observe the labor stand- 
ards according to subsection (b). 

An “auxiliary supplier” is defined in sub- 
section (c) of section 2C1.5 as a supplier or 
vendor of materials or parts which under 
the prevailing practice of the industry, the 
manufacturer does not generally produce 
himself. Up until recently, however, the 
Department has never questioned the “in- 
dustry practice” unless it is clear that the 
manufacturer is departing from his normal 
practice when he has a Government order, 
as distinguished from his practice under a 
private order, in an attempt to evade the 
act. Subsection (d) of section 201.5 makes 
it necessary for manufacturers when they are 
prime contractors to obtain a ruling from 
the Public Contracts Division whenever they 
purchase supplies from what they consider 
to be “auxiliary suppliers.” 

In making such rulings, the Administrator 
is supposed to base any determination upon 
a study of the industry as to what the pre- 
vailing practice is. It is not until 15 days 
after a bidder has submitted an inquiry to 
the Administrator and has failed to get an 
answer that the bidder may safely proceed 
to act upon what he considers to be the 
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regular practice of his industry. Even then, 
he is supposed to wait for a waiver by the 
Department, in the form of a letter from 
the Administrator (subsec. (d) (2)). 

It will readily be perceived that the com- 
bination of these two regulations would 
place an almost intolerable burden upon 
both dealers and manufacturers who accept 
Government contracts. As has been pointed 
out, under the old regulations dealers are 
not responsible for the labor conditions 
which exist in the manufacturing establish- 
ments unless the dealers are in fact agents 
of the manufacturer. Similarly, manufac- 
turers have not had to undertake any re- 
sponsibility for labor conditions in the plants 
of their suppliers unless it was obvious that 
they had placed a contract which they would 
otherwise perform themselves with a sup- 
plying company, to escape their own obliga- 
tions with respect to labor standards. 

It has been suggested that the Department 
of Labor should be asked to revise the regu- 
lations so as to relieve principal contractors 
of liability if they obtain affidavits of com- 
pliance from secondary contractors. Even 
this requirement would seem to go beyond 
anything the act itself intends, but at least 
a contractor would not be responsible for 
labor conditions in companies over which he 
has no control and with respect to which 
he lacks even authority to inspect payrolls 
and records. ». 

The result would be that any contractor, 
who placed orders for supplies or equipment 
with another concern in order to fulfill his 
own Government contract, would risk in- 
curring heavy penalties if these other firms 
should wilfully or even inadvertently fail to 
apply the labor standards of the act to their 
own employees. Consequently, in order to 
avoid liability without fault, many large con- 
tractors would attempt to manufacture all 
the component parts in their own plants. 
The economic effect on small manufacturers, 
who rely primarily on subcontracts for parts, 
would be catastrophic. 

Moreover, even if the Administrator should 
interpret the new 50-percent test (see sub- 
sec. (ad) (1) of sec. 201.5) of “reguiar prac- 
tice” liberally, the rule requiring contractor 
to obtain a ruling from him on each item 
wvuuld cause the whole procurement program 
of the Government to become hopelessly 
bogged down. Some aircraft manufacturers, 
for example, have as many as 5,000 subcon- 
tractcrs and suppliers. How could the Ad- 
ministratcr possibly answer requests for rul- 
ings with respect to the problem presented 
by each of these subcontractors to one con- 
tractor within 2 weeks, let alone conducting 
any survey which would enable him to make 
a determination? 


Mr. ELLENDER. All that is done in 
the face cf the congressional history, 
which shows that it was not the intention 
of Congress to make that act apply to 
other than prime contractors. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
that portion of the proposed regulations 
which defines the qualifications of a con- 
tractor. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

(a) Qualification of contractor. The con- 
tractor is the manufacturer of or a regular 
dealer in the materials, supplies, articles or 
equipment to be manufactured or used in 
the performance of the contract. 


(1) The Secretary of Labor under author- 
ity conferred upon him under section 6 of 
the Public Contracts Act has relaxed the 
obligation of the contractor to manufacture 
or furnish the contract commodities him- 
self, provided the following conditions are 
met: (i) the contractor is a qualified man- 
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ufacturer or regular dealer, as these terms 
are defined in the Public Contracts Act Reg- 
ulations; (ii) the contractor notifies all sec- 
ondary contractors that the materials and 
articles contracted for or the operations to 
be performed are in fulfillment of a Govern- 
ment contract subject to the act and the 
stipulations required thereunder. 

(2) It is expressly agreed and understood 
that where the contractor, pursuant to such 
relaxation, enters into any arrangement with 
@ secondary contractor for manufacture or 
supply of the contract commodities, or ma- 
terials or parts to be used in the performance 
of the contract, the contractor is charged 
with the duty of obtaining compliance by the 
secondary contractor with the requirements 
of these stipulations to the same extent as 
if he performed the work himself and he shall 
be liable for any failure by the secondary 
contractor to observe the requirements of 
such stipulations; except that this under- 
taking by the contractor is not applicable 
where the secondary contractor is an “aux- 
iliary supplier” within the meaning of § 201.5 
(c) of the Public Contracts Act Regulations 
(41 CFR 201.5 (c)). ’ 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I have just indi- 
cated, the Walsh-Healey Act was in- 
tended merely as a stopgap. When the 
Wage and Hour Act was passed in 1938, it 
was felt that the Walsh-Healey Act would 
no longer be useful, but because there 
was a possibility that the Wage and 
Hour Act might be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, the 
Walsh-Healey Act was not repealed. In 
1941, however, the Supreme Court held 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
constituticnal, and from that date on 
the Walsh-Healey Act became an un- 
necessary and burdensome duplication of 
authority and should have been dis- 
carded. 

We have today two major statutes 
dealing with labor. We have the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and we have the 
so-called Taft-Haritley Act, which is an 
amendment to the Wagner Act. In one 
case we have a statute fixing minimum 
wages and maximum working hours at 
a certain level. In the other we have 
set up procedures whereby labor can 
enter into bargaining agreements with 
management and obiain additional 
benefits, over and above those guaran- 
teed in the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
with respect to wages, hours, and other 
terms of employment. There is abso- 
lutely no further need for the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and yet it is now being used 
by the Gcovernmenit—by the bureau- 
crats—to supplant the collective bar- 
gaining procedures of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in order to bring about higher wages 
in certain industries. In other words, 
by and through bureaucratic pressure 
a pattern is set for higher wages in a 
given industry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall be glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague in 
just a moment. I should like to place in 
the Recorp at this point a history of the 
Wages and Hours Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Act. I ask Senators to read this 
history, which demonstrates the extent 
to which bureaucracy has been march- 
ing in the labor field since the early 
1930’s. 

By reading the history of the wage- 
and-hour legislation we can see why the 








acts were placed on the statute books, and 
we can see the necessity for the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This is a very in- 
teresting account, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the REcorD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


History oF EARLY FEDERAL WaGE-AND-HOUR 
LEGISLATION—WHY THE WALSH-HEALEY ACT 
OF 1936 SURVIVED THE ENACTMENT OF THE 
Farr Labor STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 
Federal wage-and-hour legislation in the 

1930’s utilized two main sources of congres- 

sional power, the authority to prescribe 

terms of public contracts and the power to 
regulate interstate commerce. A 1936 stat- 

ute, the Wash-Healey Act (49 Stat. 2036, 41 

U.S. C. A, sec. 35-45), as amended, controls 

wages, hours, and other labor conditions un- 

der which articles purchased by the Govern- 
ment are manufactured. The Fair Labor 

Standards Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1060, 29 

U. S. C. A., sec. 201-19), is a comprehensive 

wage-and-hour law based on the commerce 

power. 

As a result of the coexistence of the two 
laws, with their inconsistent standards of 
wages and hours, Government contractors 
must be alert to select the appropriate stand- 
ard for particular employees and must main- 
tain records, supervise and segregate em- 
ployees, and calculate prices accordingly. 
On the Government’s side, the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the two overlapping 
laws involve a similar multiplicity of stand- 
ards, efforts, and expense. 

The earliest antecedent of each of the acts 
is the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933 (48 Stat. 195, June 16, 1933) which au- 
thorized the President to approve indus- 
trial codes. Sections 3 (a) and 7 (a) of the 
NIRA prescribed code conditions, including 
provisions as to maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages. 

The NIRA’s labor provisions proved to 
be impracticable of administration and en- 
forcement, and corrective legislation (which 
culminated in the enactment of the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935, the Wagner 
Act) was proposed. Defects of the NIRA 
were described in part as follows in a House 
report of one of the corrective bills: 

“After several months of experience as 
chairman of the National Labor Board, Sena- 
tor Wagner reported to the Congress last 
year that section 7 (a) could not be enforced 
unless a statutory board especially charged 
with its administration, were given powers 
analogous to those of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in preventing unfair trade practices. 
The so-called ‘Wagner bill,’ providing for such 
a board, was the subject of lengthy hearings 
by the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the Senate, but failed of passage in the 
pressure for adjournment. Congress did, 
however, make a gesture toward better en- 
forcement by the passage of Public Resolu- 
tion 44, Seventy-third Congress, which gave 
the President express statutory authority to 
establish a board or boards ‘authorized and 
directed to investigate issues, facts, prac- 
tices, or activities of employers or employees 
in any controversies arising under section 
7 (a) of said act or which are burdening or 
obstructing, or threatening to burden or ob- 
struct, the free flow of interstate commerce.’ 

“But, apart from somewhat imporved ma- 
chinery for the conduct of elections, such 
boards established under the public resolu- 
tion have all the weaknesses of the old Na- 
tional Labor Board in the matter of prevent- 
ing and restraining violations of section 7 
(a).” 

While Congress studied the legislative 
forerunners of the Wagner Act (then in- 
tended only to clarify and implement the 
NIRA, by the establishment of a National 
Labor Relations Board) the United States Su- 
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preme Court on May 27, 1935, declared the 
NRA codes unconstitutional. (Schechter 
Corp. v. United States (295 U.S. 495 (1935) ).) 

The Supreme Court’s decision was not 
wholly unexpected and the administration 
was not caught unprepared. The Secretary 
of Labor had investigated both public con- 
tracts and the commerce clause as possible 
sources of wage and hour regulation. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Perkins’ memoirs: 

“During this period—before the Schechter 
decision—of doubt over NRA’s future, I be- 
gan to explore means to save what I thought 
was basic and important—the limitation of 
hours of labor and the establishment of a 
floor under wages. I persuaded the solicitor 
of the Department of Labor to draw up two 
bills. One, a public contracts bill, employed 
the conception Felix Frankfurter had given 
us in 1932 that the Federal Government had 
power under the Constitution to determine 
the labor conditions under which goods pur- 
chased by the Government should be manu- 
factured. The other, assuming the consti- 
tutionality of Federal legislation, called for 
general wage and hour standards.” (Perkins, 
The Roosevelt I Knew (1946), pp. 248-249.) 

It is significant that the Secretary of Labor 
did not regard her two bills, one a prototype 
of the Walsh-Healey Act, the other a draft 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as integral 
parts of a united system of wage and hour 
regulation, but as alternative systems. Each 
of the two bills was founded on a distinctive 
theory of constitutional law; the public con- 
tracts bill on the constitutionally valid con- 
ception that, in prescribing the limits and 
conditions of its contracts, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a private individual (Aitkin v. 
Kansas (191 U. S. 207 (1903))); the general 
wage and hour bill on the then highly 
dubious constitutional ground that the Fed- 
eral Government, all-powerful in matters of 
interstate commerce, can reach the wages of 
the worker at the end of commerce’s stream. 
The Supreme Court invalidated Federal wage 
and hour legislation as a violation of due 
process of law and as beyond the Federal 
commerce power, whether in the form of di- 
rect regulation of industry or prohibition of 
the transportation of the product. (Hammer 
v. Dagenhart (247 U.S. 251 (1918) ); Adkins v. 
Children’s Hospital (261 U. S. 525 (1923)); 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. 8S. 238 
(1936) ); Morehead v. New York ez rel. Tip- 
aldo (298 U. S. 587 (1936)) (State wage 
laws) .) 

Although the Walsh-Healey Act as enacted 
is comparatively limited in application, both 
it and the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
conceived as complete systems of wage-and- 
hour regulation. The original Walsh bill (S. 
3055), modeled after the prototype of which 
Secretary Perkins’ memoirs speak, included 
an ambitious network of wage-and-hour reg- 
ulations applicable to contractors with the 
Federal Government and their subcontrac- 
tors and required any State or municipality 
which received loans or grants from the Fed- 
eral Government to impose similar contract- 
ing standards. Its scope was reduced to 
cover only contractors with the Federal Goy- 
ernment after the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision in United States v. Butler 
(297 U. S. 1 (1936)), which characterized 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 (48 
Stat. 31) as follows: 

“At best it is a scheme for purchasing with 
Federal funds submission to Federal regu- 
lation of a subject reserved to the States.” 

While Secretary Perkins weighed doubts as 
to which of her two bills to sponsor, her col- 
leagues were in some confusion as to the 
next course to be followed in carrying out 
other New Deal promises. Some read the 
Schechter decision to mean that part of the 
NIRA labor regulations could be salvaged; 
others, less hopeful, believed that the Su- 
preme Court was intent on destroying the 
whole New Deal program. Finally, a course 
on labor legislation was chosen; the bills 
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underlying the Wagner Act were reframed 
by a House committee to rest upon Con- 
gress’ power under the commerce clause 
(H. Rept. No. 1147, 74th Cong., Ist sess. 7 
(1935)) and the administration sponsored 
the Walsh-Healey Act. 

On June 14, 1935, Senator Walsh intro- 
duced a bill (S. 3055) to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts, loans, or grants by the United 
States. The bill, as amended, was passed 
by the Senate on August 12, 1935, but did 
not pass the House. Representative Healey 
introduced H. R. 11554 on March 2, 1936. 
Healey’s bill, drafted after the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act had fallen in United States 
v. Butler, supra, dealt only with condi- 
tions for the making of Federal Govern- 
ment contracts. The Houce bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which already had under consideration 8S. 
3055. The committee thereafter reported out 
S. 3055, completely altered and in reality an 
amended version of H. R. 11554. It was 
passed by the House on June 19, 1936, by 
the Senate on the following day, and became 
law on June 30. 

Legislative records indicate that, once the 
original Walsh bill had been pared down, 
it was aimed mainly at salvaging the wage- 
and-hour standards which the NRA codes 
had established. (Before the NIRA, the 
Comptroiler General had advised the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the latter was not 
authorized to include in invitations to bid 
any contract provisions fixing the wages paid 
by contractors because any such provision 
would remove from competitive bidding an 
important element of cost and would, ac- 
cording'y, tend to defeat the purpose of the 
statute requiring competitive bidding (42 
U. S. C. A., sec. 5; 10 Comp. Gen. Dec. 294, 
301 (1931)). During the NRA codes’ days, 
bidders for Government contracts were re- 
quired by Executive Order No. 6646, March 
14, 1934, to furnish compliance certificates. 
After the decision in the Schechter case, the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, by an 
order issued on May 29, 1935, and amended 
on June 3, 1935, suspended the operation 
of Executive Order No. 6646. The Comp- 
troller General then held that bids which 
had been accompanied by certificates of com- 
Ppliance should be rejected and new bids so- 
licited (14 Comp. Gen. 905, 911; 15 Comp. 
Gen. 2).) For example, the House commit- 
tee reported its version of the bill under this 
preamble: 

“In recent months the requirement that 
Government contracts must go to the lowest 
bidder, regardless of his labor practices, has 
tended to depress the advance in wages and 
purchasing power achieved during the first 
2 years of the administration. Passage of 
this bill will end the present paradoxical 
and unfair situation in which the Govern- 
ment on the one hand urges employers to 
maintain and uphold fair-labor standards, 
and on the other hand gives vast orders for 
supplies and constructions to the lowest bid- 
der, often a contractor or manufacturer 
whose own labor policies offend all decent 
social standards.” 

In House debates on the Walsh-Healey Act, 
Representative Healey stated: 

“We have had a great deal of talk about 
this bill being a small NRA bill for Govern- 
ment contracts” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 
80, pt. 9, p. 10002). 

A proposition which he denied. Repre- 
sentative Hancock added: 

“The essential feature of the Senate bill 
[wWalsh, S. 3055] was that no one could do 
business with the Federal Government un- 
less he compiied with the codes in effect 
in May 1935. It was an attempt to put into 
permanent law the NRA codes which had 
been outlawed by the Supreme Court so far 
as the Federal Government could do s0 
through its great purchasing power” (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, Vol. 80, pt. 9, p. 10003). 
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The Administrator of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, L. M. Walling (who 
later became Wage and Hour Administrator 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act), speak- 
ing before the Seventieth Annual Labor Con- 
ference on December 11, 1940, summarized 
the origin of the Walsh-Healey law as 
follows: 

“When the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional the Federal Government was faced 
with the legal situation of having no means 
of control through interstate commerce or 
otherwise by Federal labor standards of the 
hours or wages or child-labor conditions in 
factories operating on a Nation-wide basis 
from the competitive standpoint. * * * 
So that there was a general recognition on 
the part of most people who gave any thought 
to the problem that something ought to be 
done by the Federal Government not only to 
buttress existing State standards but to make 
it possible for industry operating on a Na- 
tion-wide competitive basis to operate under 
decent labor standards and to protect those 
members of industry who were trying to 
maintain the gains which had been made 
under the NRA. 

“So the movement was started in Congress, 
right after the demise of the NRA, to salvage 
some of the social gains which had been 
made. There was, however, considerable 
controversy cver how this should be done 
and considerable doubt as to what means 
might legally be adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do this” (Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol. 86, pt. 18, p. A6916). 

Secretary of Labor Perkins regarded the 
administration’s sponsorship of the Walsh- 
Healey Act as a political gesture: 

“He [the President] was facing the 1936 
campaign. * * * Nor did he want to go 
into the campaign with labor people badly 
disappointed. But his labor record was good, 
he figured. He had done his best. It wasn’t 
his fault, but the Supreme Court’s, that the 
protection on hours and wages was out. 
Moreover, the Walsh-Healey Act was an earn- 
est of good faith.” 

And recognized that fulfillment of New 
Deal promises still required comprehensive 
wage and hour regulations: 

“Roosevelt entered the [1936] campaign, 
therefore, with a description of the benefits 
to working people in the short hours and 
minimum wage protection effected by the 
NRA. He regretted that the NRA had been 
canceled out by the Supreme Court, but 
promised that, if elected, his administration 
would try to find something to replace NRA’s 
regulation of hours and wages.” 

“Shortly after his reelection the President 
said to me, ‘What happened to that nice un- 
constitutional bill [a forerunner to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act] you had tucked 
away?’” 

The grave constitutional problems which 
stood in the path of a general wage and hour 
law have already been noted. In recognition 
of those obstacles, the President, in February 
1937, unveiled his court-packing plan with 
an announcement that a wage and hour 
bill would follow in the wake of the passage 
of the court plan. 

While the court-packing plan ranged Ad- 
ministration and congressional leaders in dis- 
puting factions, two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court brightened the outlook 
for Federal wages and hours regulation. In 
March 1937 the United States Supreme 
Court in West Coast Hotel v. Parrish, (300 
U. S. 379), overruled (Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital, supra) and upheld a state statute 
providing for the establishment of mini- 
mum wages for women, establishing the val- 
idity of whatever interference with con- 
tractual relations is necessary to safeguard 
the health and welfare of women and minors. 
Two weeks later, the United States Supreme 
Court sustained the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act on the theory that discordant 


labor relations, even though local in cha- 
racter, may directly affect interstate com- 
merce. National Labor Relations Board v. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (301 U. S. 1 
(1937) ). 

On May 24, 1937, the President sent a 
message to Congress urging favorable con- 
sideration of wage and hour legislation. (H. 
Doc. No. 255, 75th Cong., Ist sess.) On the 
same day, nearly identical wage and hour 
bills S. 2475 and H. R. 7200, were introduced 
by Senator Black and Representative Con- 
nery. Joint hearings on the proposed legis- 
lation were held by the House Committee on 
Labor and the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor during June 1937. Since 
the bills’ relation to constitutional law was 
a principal concern, the opening statement 
at the hearings was made by Assistant At- 
torney General Jackson who proclaimed: 

“This act combines everything, and is an 
effort to take advantage of whatever theories 
may prevail on the Court at the time that 
the case was heard. Of ccurse, that results 
in a good deal of complication.” (Joint 
hearings on S. 2475 and H. R. 7200, 75th 
Cong., 1st sess., 1937, p. 54). 

Throughout Congress’ consideration of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act doubts as to 
constitutional validity were the governing 
elements. That fact alone may account for 
the failure of Congress to repeal the Walsh- 
Healey Act in 1938. Other considerations— 
for example, the fact that wages of producers 
of articles for wholly intrastate sales cculd 
not be reached, Schechter Poultry Corp. v. 
United States, supra—were overshadowed by 
the constitutional problem and were not 
seriously debated. Why the Walsh-Healey 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
not reconciled and coordinated by Congress 
is not satisfactorily explained by legislative 
records. 

On July 8, 1937, the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor favorably reported S. 
2475. (S. Rept. No. 884, 75th Cong., Ist 
sess., July 8, 1937.) During Senate debate, 
a statement by two A. F. of L. executives 
was read urging recommittal of the bill 
because: 

“In its present form there is grave danger 
that it would materially interfere with and 
modify the Walch-Healey bill, which has 
been of such great protection to labor stand- 
ards.” 

However, the bill, as passed by the Senate 
on July 31, 1937, provided in section 19 that 
a contractor under the Walsh-Healey Act 
shall stipulate minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours and other conditions as pre- 
scribed by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
That provision of the Senate bill was de- 
leted (never to reappear) by a House com- 
mittee amendment (H. Rept. No. 1452, 75th 
Cong., Ist sess., August 6, 1937, pages 19-20). 

In the third session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, during 1938, the House Labor Com- 
mittee reported out an amended bill, differ- 
ing from earlier ones in the method of ob- 
taining flexibility of wage and hour stand- 
ards, a crucial matter under constitutional 
law decisions. However, House Labor Com- 
mittee members disagreed as to the proba- 
bility that the United States Supreme Court 
would hold the act valid and, when the Com- 
mittee on Labor reported the bill favorably, 
Representative Ramspeck, on behalf of his 
subcommittee, presented his views as a mi- 
nority report (H. Rept. No. 2182, 75th Cong., 
$d sess., April 21, 1938, p. 20): 

“In the opinion of the undersigned, the 
bill being reported by the majority of the 
Committee on Labor of the House as a sub- 
stitute for the bill passed by the Senate is 
not a reasonable exercise of governmental 
authority but, on the contrary, is arbitrary 
and discriminatory. It is our opinion that it 
violates the due process clause of the Con- 
stitution, and therefore will be held invalid 
when it reaches the Supreme Court if it 
should be enacted into law.” 


On the Senate floor, Representative Ram- 
speck vigorously argued the invalidity of 
the bill: 

“May I call the attention of the commit- 
tee to the fact that with the exception of 
the general counsel of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor no lawyer who has discussed 
this matter before the Labor Committee has 
contended that a single wage standard, such 
as this proposal contains, is constitutional. 
The present Solicitor General, Mr. Jackson, 
* * * stated most positively in response 
to a question asked by the gentleman from 
Illinois, that he doubted the constitutional 
power of Congress to fix a single rigid wage 
provision or a single hour’s limitation” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 83, pt. 7, p. 7299). 

Ramspeck placed before the Senate a brief, 
submitted by Gerard Reilly, Solicitor of the 
Labor Department, dated Marcl. 8, 1938, 
which stated as its conclusion: 

“You have asked my opinion as to whether 
there is any authority for the view that Con- 
gress may validly enact a bill providing for 
a uniform minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour throughout the country. 

“After examination of the authorities I 
have been unable to find any decision or 
constitutional law sustaining this view. 
Moreover, tke decisions in the field of mini- 
mum wages and minimum prices create 
sericus doubt as to whether such an enact- 
ment would be upheld in the light of the 
present state of the authorities” (CoNcrEs- 
SIONAL RECorD, vol. 83, pt. 7, p. 7301). 

An introduced testimony of Ben Cohen 
before the Labor Committee to the same ef- 
fect (CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, vol. 8, pt. 7, p. 
7302). Nonetheless, the House passed the 
bill on May 24,1928. A conference committee 
rewrote the drafts passed by the House and 
the Senate with a compromise provision as 
to flexibility in fixing minimum wages and 
a provision which could be construed to 
allow regional differentials (29 U. S. C. A., 
secs. 206, 208). The rewritten bill was 
adopted by the House on June 13 and by 
the Senate on June 14. 

In 1938, questions as to the validity of the 
FLSA were reasonably founded in con- 
stitutional law. Earlier decisions upholding 
the National Labor Relations Act (N. L. R. B. 
v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (301 U. S. 1 
(1937) ); N. L. R. B. v. Freuhauf Trailer Co. 
(301 U.S. 49 (1937) ); N. L. R. B. v. Friedman- 
Harry Marks Clothing Co. (310 U. S. 58 
(1937) ); Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co. v. 
N.L. R. B. (303 U. S. 453 (1938) )) had found, 
as a matter of fact, an intimate relationship 
between the regulated activity and its “effect 
on Congress.” Since the need for regulation 
of wages and hours in order to preserve con- 
tinuity of production and thus to protect 
interstate commerce is not as apparent as 
the need to preserve harmonious labor rela- 
tions, FLSA’s draftsmen had based their 
bill on a comparatively untried thecry that 
Congressional power extended to “production 
of goods for commerce.” Thus, FLSA em- 
bodied categorical wage and hour rules 
regardless of whether the probable “effect on 
interstate commerce” of the regulated ac- 
tivity in particular cases is direct or sub- 
stantial. 

The decision in United States v. Darby 
(312 U. S. 100 (1941)), upholding the 
FLSA, dissolved the conditions which in 
1938 justified Congress’ failure to repeal the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Other justifications, 
lightly regarded in 1938, later were advanced 
by the act’s proponents as reasons for its 
survival. Thus, L. M. Walling, Federal Wage 
and Hour Administrator, asserted in Decem- 
ber, 1940: 5 

“I want to say to you that many of the 
people who argue that the Walsh-Healey Act 
is no longer necessary do so not, as they 
say, because its provisions now have no 
meaning since the wage and hour law has 
come along and taken its place, but they do 
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so because they recognize that so many in- 
dustries which are effectively outside the 
reach of the relatively low standard of the 
wage and hour law, the 40-cent minimum, 
will be immune from any regulation by any 
outside force, including the Government, if 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act with 
its requirements for determination of the 
prevailing minimum wage in industry are 
not retained” (Appendix of the CoNGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 86, pt. 18, p. A6917). 

More recently, opponents of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, encouraged by the mature 
strength of labor’s bargaining position and 
not unmindful of inflation’s persistent threat 
to an orderly economy, argue that the act 
outlived its purpose with the enactment of 
the FLSA and that the conflicting standards 
of the two laws needlessly increase prices un- 
der government contracts. One who ad- 
vocates repeal of the Walsh-Healey Act, Ralph 
W. Gwinn, recently placed these remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 15, p. 
A5096) : 

“Pursuant to the President’s recommen- 
dations, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
was enacted on June 25, 1938. As will be 
shown later, this act controls the same con- 
ditions of employment as the Walsh-Healey 
Act and it applies to Government contractors 
as well as to other persons engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce. However, as will be shown later, 
there are serious conflicts between the stand- 
ards imposed by these two statues with the 
result that any person accepting Govern- 
ment contracts subject to the Walsh-Healey 
Act is thereby compelled to increase his over- 
head expenses to make sure of compliance 
with the requirements of both statutes. In 
practice it is only reasonable for the con- 
tractor to pass these added charges on to the 
Government in the form of higher prices. 
This direct increase in cost to the Govern- 
ment, and the many indirect costs—costs 
not included in the contract price—to the 
Government make the Walsh-Healey Act a 
direct vehicle for pyramiding the almost un- 
manageable operating expenses of the Gov- 
ernment with no really susbtantial benefits 
accruing to anyone as a result of the act’s 
application. 

“When considered in its relationship to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act it is obvious the 
Walsh-Healey Act was truly a stop-gap legis- 
lative measure. Without question that act 
should have been repealed when the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was enacted. How- 
ever, in view of the then existing questions 
concerning the validity or constitutionality 
of the latter statute, the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress was probably justified in not repeal- 
ing the Walish-Healey Act. Whether or not 
the Congress in later sessions was justified in 
continuing the Walsh-Healey Act on the 
books remains to be seen.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I completely agree 
with the statement made by the Senator 
from Louisiana to the effect that bureaus, 
when once created, reach out and grasp 
for more and more power and extend 
their activities into fields with which 
they were never intended to deal. 

I wish to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana if he does not feel 
that we have had another glaring ex- 
ample of the same sort cf bureaucratic 
mushrooming growth in the recent ac- 
tion of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
with relation to the steel industry, in 
bringing the union-shop features into its 
recommendations despite the fact that 
it was not set up to deal with that sub- 
ject, and that the National Labor Reia- 


tions Board or other agencies deal prop- 
erly with that field? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I can say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Florida that that 
is another and a very recent glaring 
example of what Iam discussing. What 
I am trying to do is to partly document 
this forward march of bureaucracy by 
presenting a step-by-step account with 
respect to the labor field. I am sorry 
that time will not permit me to give a 
full list of all cases, but I propose to cite 
a few instances to round out the pattern 
of approach to the vicious scheme. 

Mr. President, with further regard to 
the so-called Walsh-Healey Act, it was 
limited in scope to the extent that the 
wage rate enforced was to be that which 
prevailed in the locality where the in- 
dustry was located. But what has hap- 
pened? Instead of following the ex- 
press language of the statute and de- 
termining the wage rates that prevail in 
the particular locality where the manu- 
facturing plant is located, the Adminis- 
trator has in practically all instances 
made his wage determinations on an in- 
dustry-wide basis. Instead of local wage 
determinations, he has promulgated Na- 
tion-wide determination for an industry, 

Mr. President, of some 42 wage deter- 
minations made by the Administrator 
under the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, only 12 or 13 have been made 
on a regional basis while the rest have 
been imposed on a Nation-wide basis. 
As of today, only three are on a regional 
basis. This was done in spite of the 
fact that subsection 1 (b) of the Walsh- 
Healey Act provides that employees of 
contractors will be paid “not less than 
the minimum wages as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor to be the prevail- 
ing minimum wages for persons em- 
ployed on similar work or in the partic- 
ular industries or groups of industries 
currently operating in the locality in 
which the materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment are to be manufactured or 
furnished under said contract.” 

I have quoted from the law. Notwith- 
standing that specific provision, the ad- 
ministrator and some of those great law- 
yers down there have taken it upon 
themselves to establish rates for an in- 
dustry cn a Nation-wide basis. 

In questioning an official in the Wage 
and Hour and Pubiic Contracts Division 
I was told that the Administrator had 
interpreted the word locality “in its 
broad sense, as covering the entire 
United States.” This is a most astound- 
ing pronouncement. In a statement 
made by Dr. John V. Van Sickle before 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contract 
Division on September 23, 1948, the wit- 
ness stated: 

What is the legal basis for what would ap- 
pear to be a direct and flagrant violation of 
the clear meaning of the act and the equally 
clear intent of the Congress? Apparently the 
Administrator relied on the following inter- 
pretation provided by one of his experts: 

“The prevailing minimum wages for per- 
sons employed on similar work is an alterna- 
tive which stands on its own feet, and even 
though the term ‘similar work’ is not fol- 
lowed by a comma in the text, the word ‘or’ 
following the term nevertheless acts as a 
complete disjunctive; and, because of change 
in the verbal sequence from a substantive 
verb (‘similar work’) to pure substantives 
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(‘industries’) after the last pure substan- 
tive (‘groups of industries’) cannot strike 
back to modify ‘similar work.’ The present 
participle (‘operating’),’on the other hand, 
readily reaches through ‘groups of indus- 
tries’ to ‘similar industries’ and to the par- 
ticular industry because there is no barrier 
to halt it. Its influence cannot pass beyond 
this point, however, because the change in 
the grammatical structure obstructs it.” 


Mr. President, it is possible that in 
such fine pin-point analyses as that, 
written by paid Government attorneys, 
is the basis upon which the Administra- 

cr finds solace in the decisions he 

makes, It is evident from the mere read- 
ing of such a finding that the object is 
to find some straw on which to hang an 
argument so as to bypass the intent of 
Congress. 

At the present time, the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contract Division is 
considering requests from the labor 
unions to increase the minimum wage 
rates in the woolen and worsted indus- 
tries from $1.05 per hour to $1.2612 per 
hour, plus fringe benefits, and in the 
cotton-textile industry from a present 
rate of 87 cents per hour to $1.13% per 
hour, plus cost of living changes and 
fringe benefits. The existing wage rates 
for the woolen worsted industry was es- 
tablished about 2% years ago, while 
those for the cotton-textile industry were 
promulgated on November 16, 1948. 
Hearings for the woolen worsted indus- 
try are set for May 15, but a date for the 
cotton-textile industry hearings has not 
yet been announced. 

Mr. President, this is being done by 
virtue of the Walsh-Healey Act. In other 
words, it seems that under the Taft- 
Hartley Act labor and management can- 
not agree with respect to what wages 
shall be paid, so now the administrator 
of the Walsh-Healey Act will take over 
and grant wage increases in the woolen 
and cotton textile industries. And the 
only justification for it lies in the fact 
that the Government is purchasing a 
part of the commodity that is being 
manufactured by these industries. 

Mr. President, I do not see the neces- 
sity of the Taft-Hartley Act, if its collec- 
tive bargaining procedures are not to 
be used by management and labor in 
establishing fair rates of pay and other 
working conditions. 

What is terrifying to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the executive department 
of our Government is permitting such a 
gross and wanton abuse of the law by 
joining hands with labor in an effort 
to force upward and upward the wages in 
those two industries. 

Mr. President, the United States Su- 
preme Court in Perkins v. Lukens Steel 
Co. (310 U. S. 113) held that a contractor 
has no recourse to the courts in seeking 
relief from the administrative ruling de- 
fining “locality” issued by the adminis- 
trator of the Walsh-Healey Act, since the 
contractor voluntarily entered into the 
Government contract, and could refrain 
from engaging in the contract if he so 
desired. 

Thus, the inference is that contractors 
who come within the Walsh-Healey Act, 
either specifically ér by administrative 
interpretation, have no recourse whatso- 
ever in disputing the Administrator's 
rulings, 
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Even though it is contrary to the pro- 
visions of the act, yet if a contractor 
enters into a contract with the Gov- 
ernment, he has to abide by the wage 
and hour provision of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, no matter if it is contrary to the 
law itself; at least, that is the way I 
interpret the decision. So long as the 
manufacturer enters into a contract with 
his Government he is bound by the rul- 
ings of the Administrator, under that 
Supreme Court decision. So much for 
the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Mr. President, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act has been abused just as much, 
if not more. I shall not belabor the 
Senate by referring to the many illus- 
trations of what has occurred in the 
administration of this law. Instead, at 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a list show- 
ing the actions taken by the wage-hour 
Administrator in extending coverage un- 
der the act and how in many instances 
the Supreme Court has upheld the action 
of the Administrator. 

For instance, in the case of United 
States against Wrightwood Dairy Co., 
the Supreme Court sustained the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to regulate the price and marketing of 
milk produced and sqld intrastate which 
competed with the sale of milk moving 
from another State into that State. 

In addition, in the case of National 
Labor Relations Board against Fainblatt, 
a dress contractor who finished garments 
which were delivered into another State 
by the owner who took possession and 
title at the factory prior to such ship- 
ments, was ruled to come under the juris- 
diction of the statute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum on this sub- 
ject be printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U. S. v. Wrightwood Dairy Co. (315 U. S. 
110): The Supreme Court sustained the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate the price and marketing of milk 
produced and sold intrastate which com- 
peted with the sale of milk moving from 
another State into that State. 

National Labor Relations Board v. Fain- 
blatt (306 U. S. 601): Dress contractor fin- 
ishing garments, which were delivered to 
another State by the owner who took pos- 
session and title at the factory prior to such 
shipments, was ruled to come under the 
jurisdiction of the statute. 

National Labor Relations Board vy. Gluck 
Brewing Co. (114 F. (2d) 847, C. C. A. 8, 1944): 
Trucking company engaged in hauling 
freight to and from railroad transporting 
such goods in interstate commerce, ruled to 
be affected. 

National Labor Relations Board v. Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co.: Newspaper com- 
pany publishing and receiving news, adver- 
tisements, and articles coming from out of 
State. 

National Labor Relations Board v. Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company (118 F. (2d) 780, 
C.C. A. 9, 1941): A radio station is an instru- 
mentality of commerce, so power company 
supplying electricity to it “affects commerce.” 

National Labor Relations Board v. Henry 
Ford Trade School (58 N. L. R. B. 1535 
(1944) ); Trade school engaged, inter alia, 
in the manufacture and repair of tools for 
companies engaged in business affecting 
commerce. 


National Labor Relations Board v. Butler 
Brothers and Alex Wasleff (41 N. L. R. B. 
843; 1942): Service employees in office build- 
ing whose tenants are engaged in interstate 
commerce, 

National Labor Relations Board v. Bankers 
Trust Company (56 N. L. R. B. 1071): Safe- 
deposit services to customers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce makes the statutes appli- 
cable to this bank. 

National Labor Relations Board v. Planters 
Manufacturers Co. (105 F. (2d) 750, 753 
Cc. C. A. 4, 1939): Holding that where “re- 
spondent competes in its sales in Virginia 
with manufacturers of similar containers 
whose plants are located in other States” 
then “the act is applicable to the respondent 
and the employees here involved.” 

Wickard v. Filburn (317 U. S. 111, 128): 
Holding that Federal Government may place 
quota control on wheat produced for local 
consumption since “home-consumed wheat 
would have a substantial influence on price 
and market conditions” and “home-grown 
wheat in this sense competes with wheat in 
commerce.” 

United States v. Wrightwood Dairy Com- 
pany (supra): Holding at page 120 that the 
“marketing of a local product in competition 
with that of a like commodity moving inter- 
state may.-so interfere with interstate com- 
merce or its regulation as to afford a basis 
for congressional regulation of the intra- 
state activity.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, one 
of the most glaring instances is that af- 
forded by the Administrator’s interpre- 
tation of the exemption from the wage- 
and-hour provisions of the act, as con- 
tained in subsection 13 (a) (10) for “any 
individual employed within the area of 
production—as defined by the Admin- 
istrator—engaged in handling, packing, 
storing, ginning, compressing, pasteur- 
izing, drying, preparing in their raw or 
natural state or canning of agricultural 
or horticultural commodities for market, 
or in making cheese or butter or other 
dairy products.” 

In attempting to make his own defi- 
nition of area of production, the Ad- 
ministrator has issued several interpre- 
tations, each having been conditioned in 
some way upon the size or the scope of 
operations of the plants to which it was 
designed to apply. The present defini- 
tion limits the exemption to plants in 
towns whose population does not exceed 
2,500, according to the 1940 census, and 
is conditioned on the distance from 
which commodities are obtained. The 
existing definition reads as follows: 

Section 536.2: “Area of production” as used 
in section 13 (a) (10) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

(a) An individual shall be regarded as em- 
ployed in the “area of production” within the 
meaning of section 13 (a) (10) in handling, 
packing, storing, ginning, compressing, 
pasteurizing, drying, preparing in their raw 
or natural state, or canning of agricultural 
or horticultural commodities for market, or 
in making cheese or butter or other dairy 
products: 

(1) If the establishment where he is em- 
ployed is located in the open country or in 
a rural community and 95 percent of the 
commodities on which such operations are 
performed by the establishnrent come from 
normal rural sources of supply located not 
more than the following airline distances 
from the establishment: 

(i) With respect to the ginning of Cot- 
ton—10 miles; 

(ii) With respect to operations on fresh 
fruits and vegetables—15 miles; 
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(ili) With respect to the storing of cotton 
and any operations on commodities not oth- 
erwise specified in this subsection—20 miles; 

(iv) With respect to the compressing and 
compress-warehousing of cotton, and opera- 
tions on tobacco, grain, soybeans, poultry or 
eggs—50 miles. 

(b) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) “Open country or rural community” 
shall not include any city, town, or urban 
place of 2,500 or greater population or any 
area within: 


(i) One airline mile of any city, town, 
or urban place with a population of 25,000 
up to but not including 50,000; or 


(ii) Three airline miles of any city, town, 
or urban place with a population of 50,000 
up to but not including 500,000; or 

(iii) Five airline miles of any city with a 
population of 500,000 or greater 


according to the latest available United 
States census. 


This ruling was issued in 1949. Under 
it, only 656 of a total of 1,486 noncom- 
press cotton warehouse plants could 
qualify, according to a survey made im- 
mediately after the order was issued. As 
to compress-warehouse plants, only 55 of 
a total of 353 could meet the population 
test. The survey further showed that 
approximately 70 percent of all the cot- 
ton produced in the United States is de- 
nied the benefit of the exemption granted 
by Congress. In spite of the fact that 
each definition of “area of production” 
by the Administrator has been overruled 
by one or more court decisions, the Ad- 
ministrator has continued to insist on 
a very restrictive definition. In striking 
down the definition which was super- 
seded by the present one, the Supreme 
Court stated in regard to the definition 
of “area of production”: 

The ultimate question is what has Congress 
commanded, when it has given no clue to its 
intentions except familiar English words and 
no hint by the draftsmen of the words that 
they meant to use them in any but an 
ordinary sense. The idea which is now 
sought to be read into the grant by Congress 
to the Administrator to define “the area of 
production” beyond the plain geographic im- 
Plications of that phrase is not so compli- 
cated nor is English speech so poor that 
words were not easily available to express 
the idea or at least to suggest it. After all, 
legislation when not expresesd in technical 
terms is addressed to the common run of 
men and is therefore to be understood ac- 
cording to the sense of the thing, as the 
ordinary man has a right to rely on ordinary 
words addressed to him. 


Notwithstanding that statement by the 
Court, the Administrator still is trying to 
enforce a definition which is obviously 
contrary to the intention of the Congress, 

Let me refer to another instance 
wherein the Administrator has sought to 
extend the authority given him in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act: In 1951 the 
Dallas office of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion attempted to bring under the act 
the operations of a company that pro- 
duced in Louisiana sand and gravel 
which was consumed in Louisiana, and 
to force the company to pay back wages 
to its employees. The action of the Di- 
vision was taken under the theory that 
the company furnished materials used 
in the construction, maintenance, and 
repair of “essential instrumentalities of 
interstate trade, commerce, transporta- 
tion, transmission or communication, in- 
cluding highways.” This coverage was 
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authorized by the Administrator in Re- 
lease A-14 on March 13, 1945, and, ac- 
cording to a letter from the Administra- 
tor to me, under date of August 7, 1951, 
was the result of court decisions holding 
that such activities constituted ‘‘the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce.” 

More recently, the Dallas office of the 
Wage and Hour Division has made de- 
mand upon Mr. A. J. Lambert of De- 
Ridder, La., for back wages due his em- 
ployees, holding that since he sells oil, 
gas, and other fuels to the Crosby Chemi- 
cal Corp., a Louisiana concern, Lambert 
is engaged in interstate commerce. All 
of the products that Lambert sells to 
Crosby are consumed in Louisiana; but 
since the products that Crosby manu- 
factures flow into interstate commerce, 
the Wage and Hour Division maintains 
that Lambert is engaged in interstate 
commerce. If that is not stretching the 
rule, I should like to know what this 
action does constitute. 

According to a letter to me from Mr. 
C. D. Brown, president of the Louisiana 
Oil Marketers Association, dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1952, the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision also claims that the fuels and lu- 
bricants Mr. Lambert sells to farmers in 
the DeRidder area also bring him within 
the interstate commerce clause, since the 
farmers’ products flow across State lines. 
In other woras, in that case an effort is 
being made to hold that because a farmer 
purchased oil and gas to be used in con- 
nection with the operation of his farm, 
and because the products of the farm are 
sold in interstate commerce, the one who 
furnished that oil and gas, although all 
of it was obtained from and consumed 
within the State, comes within the pur- 
view of the Wage and Hour Act. Such 
a position is being taken even though 
farmers are specifically exempt from the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. It is my judgment that the Con- 
gress is providing the pay for too many 
lawyers in Government whose sole aim 
seems to be to thwart the will and intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. President, a case that arose under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and that 
I am sure is recalled by many Senators 
here, is the famous portal-to-portal pay 
case. The Congress was forced to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in order to 
save many employers from bankruptcy 
arising out of claims on the part of em- 
ployees for back wages amounting to 
millions of dollars. 

As a result of the Supreme Court rul- 
ing in Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. v. Muscoda Local No. 123 et al. (321 
U. S. 590), miners were given credit for 
time spent in traveling between the por- 
tal—outdoor opening—of the mine and 
the actual place of work, thus opening 
up an entirely new field of back-pay 
wage claims. This situation was not cor- 
rected until Congress, in 1947, passed the 
Portal-to-Portal Act, erasing the liabil- 
ities of employers for back wages and 
placing restrictions on the employer’s 
liability in the future. 

That was a case, as I stated, in which 
there was no intention by the Congress 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act should 
apply in such instances, and yet through 
administrative rulings it was applied, 


Congress was forced to pass a law to 
remedy this administrative blunder and 
travesty by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I could cite many abuses 
with respect to the operation of the Wag- 
ner Act, before the Taft-Hartley Act 
replaced it on the statute books. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to go 
into the details of this, but I ask that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks a statement pre- 
pared in 1948, listing many of the abuses 
which were in evidence under the Wag- 
ner Act, and which made necessary the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, in or- 
der to remedy those abuses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


REORGANIZATION OF THE NLRB 


Prior to Taft-Hartley, the NLRB acted as 
# combination investigator, prosecutor, judge 
and jury. The new law separated these func- 
tions and lodged the investigating and prose- 
cuting functions in the general counsel; 
and, generally speaking, placed the Board 
members in the position of a court. Inci- 
dentally, the Board membership was in- 
creased from three to five with the thought 
that they could handle more work that way. 


PRESERVATION OF RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES TO 
ORGANIZE 


Sweatshop conditions and the many other 
employer abuses through the years gave rise 
to the Wagner Act’s protecting the right of 
employees to join labor organizations. The 
theory was that in unions there would be 
the collective strength the separate indi- 
viduals could not muster. That section and 
its policy are carried intact from the Wagner 
Act into the Taft-Hartley law. 


EMPLOYER UNFAIR PRACTICES 


The Wagner Act was critcized for being a 
completely one-sided statute since it sought 
to remedy unfair labor practices by employ- 
ers only. Contrary to union Claims, labor’s 
rights under this section have not been im- 
paired since the same five unfair practices 
by employers appear in both the Wagner and 
Taft-Hartley labor laws. (There is the one 
restriction on closed shops discusssed in the 
next section.) 

(a) There has been no justifiable com- 
plaint on the employer unfair-practice sec- 
tion of the law, since qualified unions are 
still filing the same type of charge in pretty 
much the same quantity against employers 
as they did under the Wagner Act. 


OUTLAWS CLOSED SHOPS 


Congress was perhaps more completely 
unified on this provision than any other in 
the law. This probably resulted from the 
many cases where individuals lost their jobs 
because tl ; were no longer in good stand- 
ing with their union—since under a closed 
shop you may not get or keep a job without 
good standing in the union. This gave an 
unscrupulous union boss an absolute veto 
on who the employer should hire and the 
right to cause the discharge of an employee 
for any reason under the sun if he could 
maneuver his loss of membership. 

(a) Taft-Hartley allows a union shop— 
one where an employer may hire whoever he 
chooses, but where all employees must join 
the union within 30 days after hiring. How- 
ever, before a union may bargain for such 
an agreement with the employer, it must be 
authorized to do so in a secret-ballot NLRB 
election by a majority of all the employees 
affected—not just a majority of those voting. 

(b) Taft-Hartley also provides that in a 
union shop the initiation fee to join the 
union may not be “exorbitant”; and if a 
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union member falls out of good standing, 
the union may not have him fired unless his 
failure to maintain good standing results 
solely from his refusal to pay periodic dues, 

(c) Also, wherever a State law prohibits 
even such an agreement as a Taft-Hartley 
union shop, that State law takes precedence 
over Taft-Hartley. 


UNFAIR PRACTICES BY UNIONS 


Under the Wagner Act, employers had no 
rights—only duties. The new law spells out 
unfair labor practices by unions, 

(a) Many unions protested that employers 
would belabor them with unfair-practice 
charges and ruin them financially with the 
cost of defending themselves. It has not 
worked out that way, since NLRB statistics 
up to June 1, 1948, show that 2,302 unfair- 
practice charges have been filed against em- 
ployers, only 671 were filed against unions, 
and of these charges against unions quite 
a few were by individual employees or by 
other unions. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


One of the favorite weapons of a union 
in making a strike effective under the Wag- 
ner Act was, either itself or through another 
union, to strike a second employer with 
whom there was no dispute—solely because 
this second employer, let us say, bought the 
products of the first employer. This caused 
the first employer (with whom the real dis- 
pute existed) to lose his market, and thus 
seriously curtailed his power to resist the 
strike. This is known as a secondary boy- 
cott. It victimized employers and employees 
alike who had no quarrel between them- 
selves, and invariably by sheer economic 
pressure forced the first employer to accept 
the union demands. 

(a) Taft-Hartley outlaws secondary boy- 
cotts. It not only makes them unfair labor 
practices, but orders the NLRB to have them 
enjoined pending Board adjudication of the 
merits. The new law also provides for civil 
suits against the guilty unions by employers 
or employees who can prove damages grow- 
ing out of such a boycott. 

(b) Assuming that the opposite of the 
right to strike is the right of an employer 
to resist a strike, the effect of this section 
has been to equalize the quarrel since the 
union can no longer bring all of this outside 
pressure to bear on the employer. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


The Taft-Hartley law outlaws that type of 
jurisdictional dispute where two or more 
unions are squabbling over who should do 
what work—with the employer in the middle 
faced with a strike by the losing union re- 
gardless of which one he elects to give the 
work to. 

(a) Not only is this practice outlawed, 
but if the parties cannot settle the dispute 
themselves, the NLRB is directed to do it 
for them; then a strike by the losing union 
is prohibited, with the general counsel of 
the NLRB authorized to secure a court in- 
junction against it. 

(b) The sections dealing with secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional disputes have 
been exceptionally successful in operation. 
The practices haven’t completely disap- 
peared, but invariably as soon as a charge 
is filed with the NLRB or a suit for damages 
filed in court, the union promptly stops the 
attempted violation. The mere notice to 
the union that the employer is aware of his 
rights and willing to assert them has proven 
adequate in almost every instance. 


FREE SPEECH 


The Wagner Act in its operations sub- 
jected employers to unfair practice charges 
if they spoke out in a union election cam- 
paign. Taft-Hartley,provides that whatever 
an employer may say about a union shall not 
be construed as an unfair labor practice 
unless it contains a threat or a promise of 
benefit for his employees. 
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(a) This section has worked out well and 
many employers have entered into the elec- 
tion campaigns where they were heretofore 
excluded. The NLRB handed down a weird 
decision on this section about a month ago 
in the General Shoe Co. case, but I under- 
stand a new decision is coming out in about 
a week which will change Board policy and 
give real meaning to the free speech intent 
of the Taft-Hartley law. 


BOTH MUST BARGAIN 


The Wagner Act provided that the em- 
ployer only must bargain in good faith. 
Taft-Hartley says that also applies to unions, 


WHO MAY PETITION FOR AN ELECTION 


Under the Wagner Act only the union 
could ask for an election, except in the single 
case where an employer was faced with two 
unions insisting they represented his em- 
ployees, but neither of whom would file an 
election petition. Taft-Hartley provides that 
an employer on his own petition may se- 
cure an election to determine who repre- 
sents the majority of his employees, but 
that such an election may be held no more 
than once in any 12-month period. This 
once a year restriction gives contracts greater 
stability and prevents the parties from 
harassing each other with too many elections, 


NON-COMMUNIST AFFIDAVITS 


Congress recognized the fact that Com- 
munism makes its most effective inroads 
through organized labor and has done so in 
just about every country the Communists 
have taken over. In order to give labor an 
opportunity to rid itself of Communists who 
have entrenched themselves in the American 
labor movement, Taft-Hartley required that 
before a union may use the services of the 
Labor Board for any purpose, its officers 
must sign affidavits disclaiming any Com- 
munist affiliation or belief. 

(a) This provision has worked out very 
well in that many unions whose Officers are 
Communists have seen a rebellion by the 
membership, which, because of this provi- 
sion, has already forced many of the Com- 
munists out of responsible union Offices. 


INJUNCTIONS 


The NLRB is empowered by Taft-Hartley 
to go directly into court to seek injunctions 
to prevent the commission of unfair labor 
practices. This section should be distin- 
guished from the so-called national emer- 
gency provisions discussed later. 

(a) A good example of how this injunc- 
tion to prevent an unfair practice has worked 
was the recent case where John L. Lewis 
refused to bargain with the southern coal 
operators unless Joseph Moody, the associa- 
tion’s president, stayed out of the negotia- 
tions. General Counsel Denham secured a 
court injunction which affirmatively ordered 
Lewis to bargain with Moody and anyone 
else the coal operators might select. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE PRESERVED 


The Taft-Hartley law expressly protects 
the right of workers to strike—except Gov- 
ernment employees who lose their civil-serv- 
ice status if they strike. 

(a) Under the national emergency section, 
the right to strike is preserved although it 
may be postponed under special circum- 
stances for as long as 80 days only. 


SUPERVISORS 


A series of decisions by the NLRB and the 
Supreme Court under the Wagner Act put 
management in a position where it was re- 
quired to bargain with its foremen and su- 
pervisors—in other words, management had 
to bargain with itself. 

(a) Taft-Hartley provided that supervi- 
sors may organize, but an employer is not re- 
quired to bargain with them. 

(b) Since the passage of the act, we have 
seen a general trend by management, 
through education and consolidating its su- 
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pervisory force, aimed at making all super- 
visors bona fide management representatives, 


SUITS FOR DAMAGES AGAINST UNION 


Taft-Hartiey provides that unions may sue 
and be sued for damages for breach of con- 
tract. It specifically states that only the 
union funds may be attached in any judg- 
ment and the members, as individuals, are 
not subjected to loss of money or property. 

(a) Union opposition to this feature was 
based on the assumption that they would 
be endlessly harassed by lawsuits. It has not 
worked out that way, and to date only about 
a dozen suits for damages are actually pend- 
ing in all courts throughout the United 
States under this section of the law. 


VOLUNTARY CHECK-OFF 


Taft-Hartley provides that before dues may 
be checked off from an employee’s wages, 
the employee must file a written authoriza- 
tion directing the company to deduct these 
dues from his pay and turn them over to 
the union. 


MEDIATION SERVICE 


Taft-Hartley created, as an independent 
agency, the Federal Mediation and Concilia. 
tion Service, whose duty is to settle disputes 
by bringing the parties together in an ef- 
fort to forestall strikes. 

(a) The creation of this service, as an in- 
dependent agency, should remove the sus- 
picion that its predecessor took a one-sided 
prolabor approach. This was reasonable in 
a sense, since the old Mediation Service 
was part of the Department of Labor, and 
thus required by statute to be a partisan 
of labor. 

(b) The new service seems to have the 
confidence of both sides. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STRIKES 


Whenever a strike or a threat of a strike 
occurs in a vital industry (such as coal, 
transportation, communications, etc.) and 
the President believes that a stoppage would 
imperil the national health and safety, he 
may take the following action: 

“Appoint a board of inquiry which will 
report all the facts to him, but will make no 
recommendations. Should this information 
convince him that a stoppage would imperil 
the national health and safety, he may di- 
rect the Department of Justice to seek an 
injunction to delay the strike. Then, should 
the courts agree that the national health 
and sefety would be endangered, the injunc- 
tion may be issued. It may last for 80 days 
at the longest. Meantime, the Mediation 
Service is required to make every effort to 
bring the parties together and avoid a stop- 
page. Should all these efforts fail, the NLRB 
is required to take a secret-ballot vote of 
the employees to determine whether they 
want to accept the employer’s last offer, or 
strike. Should they vote to strike, they are 
free to do so and when the 80 days run out, 
the injunction must be dissolved.” 

(a) Examples of how this section has 
worked out are the recent coal stoppage, the 
threat of a strike at the Oak Ridge Atomic 
Energy Plant, and the present maritime 
dispute. 

(b) What Congress-~ apparently had in 
mind was that in one of these national 
emergency situations, the public simply 
could not afford a stoppage and if all efforts 
to settle were unavailing, the 80-day period 
would give the Congress an opportunity to 
legislate further. 


POLIITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


One of the most controversial sections in 
Taft-Hartley is the one on political con- 
tributions by unions, It’s now before the 
Supreme Court. 

(a) This section applies the Corrupt 
Practices Act (dating back to 1907) to unions 
as it always has applied to corporations. 
Congress simply intended to prevent union 
officers from arbitrarily taking union funds 
and committing them to the campaign of 
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some candidate for Federal office. This ap- 
plies to general union funds only—indi- 
vidual members can make any contributions 
they wish. 

(b) Whether the language of the law car- 
ries out this limited intent is now up to the 
Supreme Court. 


WELFARE FUNDS 


This section of the law is a stop-gap pro- 
vision only. Generally speaking, it provides 
that any union welfare fund to which an 
employer contributes must be jointly ad- 
ministered as a trust fund. 

(a) This section is inadequate to deal 
with the over-all problem of welfare funds 
and pension plans and it is generally agreed 
that further comprehensive legislation on 
those subjects is needed. 


STATE LAWS 


Taft-Hartley provides that the NLRB may 
cede to State labor boards certain disputes 
where the State law is not inconsistent with 
the Federal law. 

(a) When the Wagner Act was in effect, a 
number of States enacted what became 
known as little Wagner Acts. Under this 
set-up, the National Board could allow the 
States to handle a lot of disputes which were 
purely local in character since the disputants 
would get about the same relief under the 
State law as they would under the Federal 
Wagner Act. However, there are as yet no 
“little Taft-Hartley laws.” Hence, the 
Board is taking jurisdiction of many dis- 
putes where they had never acted before. 
This is probab!y a proper exercise of juris- 
diction by the NLRB since both the Wagner 
Act and Taft-Hartley law give juricdiction 
where the dispute is one “affecting com- 
merce.” It is difficult to conceive of a sit- 
uation where, under recent Supreme Court 
rulings, the case does not affect commerce 
in some way. 

(b) Present indications are that there will 
be some clarification of this problem of 
NLRB jurisdiction. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

RELATIONS 

As long as the Wagner Act remained in 
effect, its supporters looked upon it as an 
untouchable document. However, Taft- 
Hertley established the Joint Study Com- 
mittee whose duty it is to survey and stucy 
the entire fleld of labor-management rela- 
tions—including the operation of the Taft- 
Hartley law. This committee is continuing 
that study and will make recommendations 
for whatever additions or modifications ex- 
perience shows are needed in the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. As presently set up, these recom- 
mendations will be presented to the Eighty- 
first Congress in the final committee report 
of January 2, 1949, and will be based on an 
up-to-date evaluation of all provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law to that date. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to cite further examples 
in the labor field, although there are 
many more that could be mentioned, but 
I would like to mention briefly another 
way by which some of the bureaucrats in 
Washington, those in charge of our Gov- 
ernment, have been trying to usurp 
States’ rights. I refer to the so-called 
civil rights proposals. I am not going ta 
discuss the poll-tax issue, but that was 
a glowing example of the Federal Gov- 
ernment trying to regulate matters 
which should be left to the States. We 
have had agitation ever since I have been 
in the Senate regarding the question of 
poll taxes; we have had agitation re. 
garding the question of antilynching, 
which is just another effort on the part 
of bureaucracy to invade the rights of 
the States, to centralize authority in the 
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National Government rather than rele- 
gate those duties to the States, where 
they belong and where they have always 
been. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask the in- 
duigence of Senators for just a few 
minutes longer. As I indicated a while 
ago, the legal aspects of State ownership 
of submerged lands within their bound- 
aries have been well covered by many 
able Senators. All that I wish to do at 
this time is to more or less emphasize 
salient points in the wealth of valuable 
information presented by my colleagues 
since the discussion was begun. As was 
pointed out by the distinguished junior 
Senater from Florida, at no time before 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the case 
of the United States against California 
in 1947 did any of the Administrators 
of Government agencies—either Army, 
Navy, Intericr Department or others 
concerned—take the position that the 
Federal Government owned any of the 
submerged lands within the coastal 
States, either offshore or in rivers, bays, 
harbors, or arms of the sea. Every time, 
an effort was made to obtain lands from 
the States by cession—for the building 
of a lighthouse, or some other Federal 
purpose—application was made to the 
authority in the States concerned. I 
am not going into detail, listing every 
instance whereby Federal agencies asked 
the States for authority to use these 
lands, but I ask to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp, a few of the out- 
standing examples of instances where 
the Federal Government requested State 
cession of certain lands for various pur- 
poses, in the States of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXAMPLES OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REQUEST- 
ING STaTE CESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS FOR 
VARIED PURPOSES 

LOUISIANA 

Act of legislature of 1921 set aside lands 
belonging to Louisiana in the Mississippi 
River in its mouth, and extending to deep 
water in the Gulf of Mexico, for maintenance 
of navigation. They were withdrawn from 
sale, and the legislature’s action came from 
a request from the Chief of Engineers. In 
fact, the act states: 

“Whereas the United States Government, 
through its War Department, Chief of Engi- 
neers, has requested cooperation of the State 
of Louisiana in maintaining the navigability 
of the channels of and at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, etc.” 

Act of the legislature, 1930, Louisiana do- 
nated and granted to the United States a 
large area of the beds of sireams, lakes, 
bayous, and all lagoons lying in Bossier 
Parish for the building of an airport and 
military purposes. The act stated, in part: 

“Whereas the State of Louisiana owns 
lands which were formerly the beds of cer- 
tain navigable bodies of water and of other 
streams in Bossier Parish, Louisiana, which 
are within a tract to be donated by the 
city of Shreveport to the United States of 
America for an airport, and, the United 
States of America will not accept said tract 
of land without the inclusion of this prop- 


erty within said tract belonging to the State 
of Louisiana.” 
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MISSISSIPPI 


In 1855 the Mississippi Legislature made a 
grant and cession to the United States re- 
lating to Ship Island lying off the Mississippi 
coast in the Gulf of Mexico of a strip of 
submerged lands 1,760 yards wide surround- 
ing this island. In 1940 a supplemental en- 
actment was passed by the Mississippi Legis- 
lature relating to this 1,760-yard grant. This 
area “lies in the open sea.” This action fol- 
lowed a request by the Federal Government 
that the State cede these lands. 


FLORIDA 


In 1929, confirmed in 1938, Florida con- 
veyed approximately 450 acres of submerged 
lancs extending about 2 miles into the 
Atlantic Ocean at the mouth of St. Johns 
River, to the United States. On the map 
now in Federal files, which shows the ex- 
tent of this transaction, are the words “ac- 
quired by the United States by deed from 
the State of Florida.” 


ALABAMA 


The United States requested the State of 
Alabama to grant an 80-acre tract of land, 
both tideland and submerged, in and around 
Sand Island in Mobile Bay for a quarantine 
station. This was done in 1925, and the 
legislative act reads in part: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by its act of February 19, 1925, has authcr- 
ized the construction of a quarantine sta- 
tion on said Sand Island or on site on said 
island to be granted by the State of Ala- 
bama to the United States Government.” 

In a report to Congress by the United States 
Department of the Navy dated during the 
tenure of the second session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, the Navy refers to areas off 
the coast of Alabama as being the property 
of the State: 

“The Sand Islands, formed by Government 
operations, were the property of the State, 
but that should the Government decide upon 
this location (for naval use), there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining them from the 
State.” 

With reference to these same islands, which 
had been formed by dredging operations off 
the coast of Alabama, the Navy report said: 
“Having been formed by dredging operations, 
they are the property of the State of Ala- 
bama, which in turn gave the city of Mobile 
right to enter upon and use them for any 
indefinite period.” 

GEORGIA 

In 1874 Georgia granted to the United 
States tracts of land containing not more 
than 5 acres as selected by the United States 
for the purpose of erecting lighthouses, 
beacons, and other structures. In part, the 
act states: 

“That whenever a tract of land, containing 
not more than 5 acres, shall be selected by 
an authorized officer or agent of the United 
States for the bona fide purpose of erecting 
thereon a lighthouse, beacon, or buildings 
connected therewith, and the title to the 
said land shall be held by the State, then, 
on application by the said officer or agent 
to the Governor of this State, the said Execu- 
tive is hereby author‘zed to transfer to the 
United States the title to, and jurisdiction 
over, said land.” 

In 1939 the Georgia Legislature authorized 
the Governor to grant to the United States 
perpetual rights and easements over any 
and all lands— 

“Including submerged lands, composing & 
part of the channel rights-of-way anchorage 
areas, and turning basins as may be required 
at any time for construction and mainte- 
mance of the aforesaid Intracoastal Water- 
way.” 

The authorization to make said grants 
was specified in an act to be in furtherance 
of the intracoastal waterway, authorized by 
act of Congress approved June 20, 1938. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


In 1899 South Carolina granted to the 
United States submerged lands lying in the 
Atlantic Ocean at the entrance to a bay 
extending out 500 feet into the Atlantic 
Ocean beyond the line of high-water mark, 
for the construction of jetties by the United 
States. 

In 1896 South Carolina granted to the 
United States portions of submerged lands 
in front of the town of Moultrieville, lying 
around Fort Moultrie military reservation. 
These lands extended a distance of 100 yards 
into the sea below low-water mark. 

In 1900 South Carolina gave an extended 
grant of lands in this same general area to 
the United States, which lands extended out 
100 yards into the Atlantic Ocean. 


TEXAS 


At the request of the United States on 
November 26, 1930, Texas executed and de- 
livered its deed to the United States con- 
veying a parcel of land approximately 82 
acres in area, which lands were situated 
about 25 miles east of Galveston and which 
included substantial areas of submerged 
lands in and about East Galveston Bay. 

At the request of the United States, Texas 
in 1880 conveyed to the United States a par- 
cel of some 10 acres of submerged lands in 
the harkor of Galveston, now being covered 
to a depth of 4 to 5 feet of water at mean 
low tide. 

In 1887, at the request of the United 
States, Texas conveyed a 10-acre tract of 
submerged lands lying between Padre Island 
and Brazos Island in the Gulf of Mexico to 
the United States. 

In 1945 a lease was entered into, at the 
request of the United States, between the 
State of Texes and the United States of 
America, the former as lessor, and the latter 
as lessee, leasing a circular area having a 
2,000-foct diameter covering submerged 
lands in Aransas Bay to be used by the lessee 
exclusively as a site for the location of a 
tationary antisubmarine bombing target. 

In 1917, in a report to Congress, the De- 
partment of the Navy, reporting on certain 
sites under consideration for a navy yard in 
the vicinity of Galveston, made these com- 
ments: 

“Site No. 10: This is located on West Bay 
Point, Galveston, Island. It consists of 
about 2 square miles, a little more than half 
of which is submerged. There is water 
frontage on the proposed extension of Gal- 
veston Channel at about 11,000 feet. The 
channel project at present only provides for 
extending the channel as far as the eastern 
boundary of the property. The land is 
owned by the State, and by Mr. Maco Stewart 
and Mr. J. J. King. Mr. King owns 11314 
acres, and states that he will sell to the Gov- 
ernment for $60,000. The Maco Stewart 
holding consists of about 150 acres on the 
eastern side of the site for which no price 
was obtained. The remainder of the land is 
owned by the State. 

“Site No. 1: This property has a frontage 
of about 11,000 feet on the proposed exten- 
sion of Galveston Channel. It is owned 
partly by individuals and partly by the State. 
A large portion of it is submerged land.” 

In addition, reference was made to a 7-mile 
section between the turning basin and the 
foot of Main Street in Galveston, with a 
frontage of some 4 miles. The Navy reported: 
“The navigation district owns Clinton, Irish 
Bend and Alexander Islands, and about 9,000 
acres of submerged lands and bays which are 
available for future developments.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to these examples, I should like to 
also have inserted in the Recorp a letter 
from the late Secrgtary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, written in 1933, in which 
Mr. Ickes denies the application of an 
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oil operator for a lease under the Federal 
Leasing Act of tracts off the shore of 
California, and states that the title to 
the land in question is in the State of 
California. I might say at this point 
that it was Mr. Ickes who constituted the 
guiding hand behind the Government’s 
attempt to grab these valuable off-shore 
resources, and there we have a paradox, 
for, in 1933, when this letter was written, 
there was no doubt whatsoever in Mr. 
Ickes’ mind that the submerged lands 
off the coast of California were definitely 
the property of the State. Yet, as the 
years went by and more and more appli- 
cations trickled into the Interior Depart- 
ment, as more and more New Deal pres- 
sure wes exerted on the Secretary, as 
Mr. Ickes began to absorb by osmosis and 
contact this all-embracing doctrine of 
centralized Federal power, the attitude 
of the Secretary of the Interior changed, 
and, I might add, the attitude of the 
Supreme Court changed. The only 
thing that did not change were the sub- 
merged lands—they stayed just as they 
were, except that they began to produce 
oil. They were still owned by the coastal 
States, just as they are today, but our 
Federal bureaucrats could not sit by and 
watch the Siates gain a little additional 
revenue from lands that had been theirs 
since creation. So the court suits began, 
and the fateful decisions followed, and 
the rights of individual States in our 
Federal Union were crushed down by 
the weight of New Dealism and bureau- 
crats thirsting for power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter I have just referred 
to be placed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 22, 1933. 
Mr. OLIN S. PROCTOR, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. Proctor: I have received, by 
reference from the Department of State, 
copies of your letters of October 15 and No- 
vember 22. 

As to the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over lands bordering on tidewater, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held in the case of Hardin v. Jordan (140 
U. S. 371), as follows: 

“With regard to grants of the Government 
for lands bardering on tidewater, it has been 
distinctly settled that they only extend to 
high-water mark, and that the title to the 
shore and lands under water in front of lands 
so granted inures to the State within which 
they are situated, if a State has been or- 
ganized and established there. Such title 
to the shore and lands under water is re- 
garded as incidental to the sovereignty of the 
State—a portion of the royalties belonging 
thereto and held in trust for the public pur- 
poses of navigation and fishing and cannot 
be retained or granted out to individuals 
by the United States.” 

The foregoing is a statement of the settled 
law, and therefore no rights can be granted 
to you either under the leasing act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), or under any 
other public-land law to the bed of the Pa- 
cific Ocean either within or without the 
8-mile limit. Title to the soil under the 
ocean within the 3-mile limit is in the State 
of California, and the land may not be ap- 
propriated except by authority of the State. 
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A permit would be necessary to be obtained 
from the War Department as a prerequisite 
to the maintenance of structures in the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, but such a 
permit would not confer any rights to the 
ocean bed. 

I find no authority of law under which any 
right can be granted to you to establish your 
proposed structures in the ocean outside the 
8-mile limit of the jurisdiction of the State 
of California, nor am I advised that any other 
branch of the Federal Government has such 
authority. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haron L. IcKEs, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should now like to refer to an old decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
handed down in 1836—that of the City 
of New Orleans v. The United States, 
reported in 10 Peters 661, a Louisiana 
case. In that case the United States 
Supreme Court had occasion to review 
the provisions of the French Treaty of 
Cession by which the United States ac- 
quired the Louisiana Territory, and par- 
ticularly the laws applicable to the own- 
ership of. the rivers, the seas and their 
shores within the boundaries of the 
Louisiana Territory and of the State of 
Louisiana after its admission into the 
Union in 1812. The Court reviewed the 
old Spanish and French laws which con- 
trolled the rights of property in the Lou- 
isiana Territory before the French 
Treaty of Cession, and the Court ob- 
served that under the old Spanish and 
French laws the Crown or the govern- 
ment of those countries could not alien- 
ate that type of property which was pub- 
lic by nature, the rivers, the seas and 
their shores, because this type of public 
property was held in trust by the na- 
tion’s government for the commen use of 
its people. 

As to these, the rivers, the seas and 
their shores within the boundaries of the 
State cf Louisiana as fixed in the act of 
Congress in 1812 admitting Louisiana 
as a State on an equal footing with the 
other States, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the United 
States had acquired only title in trust 
for the States later to be created from 
the Louisiana Territory. 

True, in that case it was the shore of 
the river or public quay which was at 
issue, but the principle upon which the 
United States Supreme Court handed 
down its decision was the broad prin- 
ciple involving the ownership of the riv- 
ers, the seas and their shores. 

In that case the Court concluded with 
its decree that in their opinicn, neither 
the fee of the land in controversy nor 
the right to regulate the use was vested 
in the Federal Government. At this 
point I wish to quote from the Court’s 
decision, found in 10 Peters 661: 

The State of Louisiana was admitted into 
the Union, on the same footing as the Orig- 
inal States. Her rights of sovereignty are 
the same, and by consequence, no jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government, either for 
purposes of police or otherwise, can be ex- 
ercised over this public ground, which is 
not common to the United States. It be- 


longs to the local authority to enforce the 
truth, and prevent what they shall deem a 
violation of it by the city authorities. All 
powers which properly appertain to sov- 
ereignty, which have not been delegated to 
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the Federal Government, belong to the 
States and the people. 

It is enough for this Court, in deciding the 
matter before them, to say, that in their 
opinion, neither the fee of the land in 
controversy, nor the right to regulate the 
use, is vested in the Federal Government; 
and consequently, that the decree of the 
district court must be reversed, and the 
cause remanded with directions to dismiss 
the bill. 


That decision handed down in 1836, 
should have set at rest for all time the 
right of title in the State of Louisiana 
to all its submerged lands and their re- 
sources—to be used for the benefit of the 
people cf the State. 

To the same effect the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held many, 
many times since, under varied circum- 
stances, that the original States owned 
the tidelands and waters and resources 
within them; that originally there was 
no territory within the United States 
that was claimed in any other right than 
that of some one of the confederated 
States, and that there could be no acqui- 

ition of territory by the United States 
distinct from or independent of some 
one of the States. 

That very same doctrine was held in 
the case of Harcourt v. Gaillard (12 
Wheat. 523), in 1827. In that case the 
United States Supreme Court, through 
Justice Johnson, held that the original 
States “had acquired their original title 
by grants from the Crown, the limit of 
their claims was asserted by the States 
in the Declaration of Independence, and 
the right to it was established by the 
most solemn of all international acts, 
the Treaty of Peace—the treaty by 
which the Thirteen Original Colonies 
gained their independence from the 
British Crown in 1783 following the suc- 
cessful war of the Revolution. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
at this point some of the provisions of 
this definitive treaty of peace between 
the United States and His Britannic 
Majesty, signed September 3, 1783, which 
ended the War of the Revolution and 
made this Nation independent. It con- 
tains several important and pertinent 
factors. In sequence, they are these: 

In article I the original colonies are 
dealt with separately, by virtue of the 
following: 

His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the 
said United States, viz, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Rhode Isiand and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, and Georgia to be free, sovereign and 
independent States. 


With reference to seaward boundaries, 
article Ii, which defines the limits of 
the newly formed United States, makes 
this provision: 

East by a line to be drawn along the 
middle of the River St. Croix, from its mouth 
in the Bay of Fundy to its source, and 
from its source directly north to the afore- 
said Highlands which divide the rivers that 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean, from those 
which fall into the River St. Lawrence; com- 
prehending all islands within twenty leagues 
of any part of the shores of the United 
States. 
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I was reading from the treaty between 
England and the Thirteen Original 
States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I think it is found in the 
treaty that the King spelled out each in- 
dividual State separately and stated that 
he recognized them as free and inde- 
pendent States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Both free and independ- 
ent. In the Articles of Confederation 
under which the States were being gov- 
erned at that time it was also provided 
that each State retained its sovereignty 
and its independence, was it not? 

Mr.ELLENDER. Yes. Following that, 
every State of the Union was admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing, so 
that what was true in the case of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies was carried 
down and made applicable to every State 
afterward admitted to the Union. 

Mr. President, I previously made refer- 
ence to the case of Harcourt v. Gaillard 
(12 Wheat. 523), decided in 1827. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a brief résumé of that case. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Harcourt v. GAILLARD (12 WHEAT. 523 
(1827) ) 


Plaintiff claimed a parcel of land lying in 
what now constitutes lands within the 
boundaries of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Georgia, under a British grant issued in 
1777. This land had been successively 
claimed by Georgia, South Carolina, and the 
United States. South Carolina relinquished 
her claim to Georgia, and the United States 
settled her claim by taking a cession from 
Georgia of the land in controversy. 

In ruling against the plaintiff, the court, 
through Justice Johnson, made these perti- 
nent comments. 

“There was no territory within the United 
States that was claimed in any other right 
than that of some one of the confederated 
States; therefore, there could be no acquisi- 
tion of territory made by the United States, 
distinct from, or independent of, some one 
of the States. 

“And although the instrument by which 
Georgia claimed an extension of her limits 
to the northern boundary of that territory, 
was of no more authority or solemnity than 
that by which it was supposed to have been 
taken from her, it was otherwise with South 
Carolina. Her territory had been extended 
to that limit by a solemn grant from the 
crown to the lords proprietors, from whom, 
in fact, she had wrested it by a revolution, 
even before the rights of the proprietors had 
been bought out by the crown. 

“But this is not the material fact in the 
case; it is this, that this limit was claimed 
and asserted by both those States in he 
Declaration of Independence, and the right 
to it was established by the most solemn of 
all international acts, the treaty of peace, 
It has never been admitted by the United 
States that they acquired anything by way 
of cession from Great Britain by that treaty. 
It has been viewed only as a recognition of 
preexisting rights, and on that principle, 
the soil and sovereignty within their ac- 
knowledged limits were as much theirs, at 


the Declaration of Independence, as at this 
hour.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, still 
further back, in 1823, the United States 
Supreme Court held in the case of John- 
son v. McIntosh (8 Wheat. 543), that 
by the terms of the treaty which con- 
cluded the War of the Revolution, Great 
Britain relinquished to the Original 
Thirteen States all claim, not only to 
Government, but to the proprietary and 
territorial rights to soil which had pre- 
viously been in Great Britain. 

This case did not involve title to sub- 
merged lands, but it is important from 
one particular standpoint of relative 
significance. 

The plaintiff claimed land under a 
conveyance from the Indians in 1773. 
Defendants claimed under a grant from 
the United States. The lands in con- 
troversy were situated within the chart- 
ered limits of Virginia, and were ceded 
with the whole country northwest of the 
river Ohio by the Act of Cession from 
Virginia to the United States, on con- 
ditions expressed in the deed of cession. 

In the course of its opinion, the court 
said: 

By the treaty which concluded the war of 
our revolution, Great Britain relinquished 
all claim, not only to the Government, but 
to the property and territorial rights of the 
United States whose boundaries were fixed 
in the second article. By this treaty, the 
powers of government, and the right to soil, 
which had previously been in Great Britain, 
passed definitely to these states. 

An absolute title to lands cannot exist, at 
the same time, in different persons or in 
different governments. An absolute must 
be an exclusive title, or at least a title which 


_excludes all others, not compatible with it. 


In scores of other cases since the first 
decision of this kind in 1823, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided 
time and again that when the Revolu- 
tion took place, the people of each State 
themselves became sovereign, and in that 
character held absolute right to all their 
navigable waters and the soils under 
them for their own common use—Mar- 
tin v. Waddell (41 U. S. 367). 

It was held further that the right 
which the people of the State thus ac- 
quired comes not from their citizenship 
alone, but from their citizenship and 
property combined, and that it is in fact 
a property right in the people of each 
State that they own the tidelands, the 
waters, and the resources within them. 
That was held in the case of McCready 
v. Virginia (94 U. S. 391), decided in 
1876. 

The same United States Supreme 
Court, in many cases since its decision in 
the Louisiana case in 1836, held to the 
same effect, that all States since ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with the 
original States own the navigable waters 
within their boundaries and the soils 
under them, and that these were not 
granted by the Constitution to the United 
States. This was held to be applicable 
to Alabama in 1845, in the case of Pollard 
v. Hagen (3 How. 212). 

Mr. President, I have excerpts from 
many of the decisions holding the doc- 
trine to which I have just referred. I 
ask unanimous consent that the excerpts 
may be placed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POLLARD V. HaGEN (3 How. 212 (1845) ) 


Plaintiffs claimed a lot of ground below 
both high- and low-water mark in Mobile 
Bay, under United States patent, issued 
before Alabama was admitted to statehood. 
The defendant claimed under grant from the 
State. 

The Court said that this was the first time 
it had been called upon to draw the line that 
separates the sovereignty and jurisdiction of 
the Government of the Union and the State 
governments, over the snbject in controversy, 
although many of the principles which en- 
tered into the question had been settled by 
previous decisions of the Court. 

The Court held that when Alabama was 
admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, it succeeded 
to all cf the rights of sovereignty and juris- 
diction which Georgia possessed, except so 
far as such right was diminished by the 
public lands remaining in the possession and 
under the control of the United States and 
that if an express stipulation had been in- 
serted in the agreement for the admission of 
Alabama as a State, granting the municipal 
right of sovereignty to the United States, 
such stipulation would have been void and 
inoperative, “because the United States have 
no constitutional capacity to exercise munic- 
ipal jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent 
domain, within the limits of a State or else- 
where, except in the cases in which it is 
expressly granted.” 

The Court said further that the sur- 
render made by the States of their waste 
and unappropriated lands, public lands, to 
the United States under resolution of the 
old Congress, of September 6, 1780, to aid in 
paying the public debt of the Revolution, 
ended as soon as such purposes could be ac- 
complished, and then the power of the 
United States over such lands was to cease. 
To exercise rights not granted, the Court 
characterized as repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion and inconsistent with the deeds of 
cession. 

“Then to Alabama,” the Court said, “be- 
long the navigable waters, and soils under 
them * * * subject to the rights sur- 
rendered by the Constitution to the United 
States” and that “no compact that might 
be made between her (Alabama) and the 
United States could diminish or enlarge 
these rights. 

“For, although the territorial limits of 
Alabama,” the Court added, “have extended 
all her sovereign power into the sea; it is 
there, as on the shore, but municipal power, 
subject to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof.” 

This landmark case follows the prior juris- 
prudence and is important all the more for 
the enunciation therein made that the new 
States have the same rights, sovereignty, and 
jurisdiction as to navigable waters and the 
suboils thereof as the Original Thirteen 
States. 


MARTIN V. WADDELL (16 Pet. 367) 


One claimant based his right to take oys- 
ters from the bed of Raritan Bay, an arm of 
the sea, in New Jersey waters, upon a royal 
grant from the British Crown, in 1674. The 
other contestant predicated his claim upon 
@ license or grant from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Title to the bed of the bay was at issue, 
and State ownership was upheld. The two 
following statements were made in the 
Court’s opinion: 

“For when the Revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign; and in that character hold the ab- 
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solute right to all their navigable waters and 
the soils under them for their own common 
use, subject only to the rights since sur- 
rendered by the Constitution to the General 
Government. 

“And when the people of New Jersey took 
possession of the reins of government, and 
took into their own hands the powers of 
sovereignty, the prerogatives and regalities 
which before belonged either to the Crown 
or the Parliament, became immediately 
vested in the State.” 


McReapy v. Vircinia (94 U. S. 391) 


The question to be determined in this case 
was whether the State of Virginia could pro- 
hibit the citizens of other States from plant- 
ing oysters in Ware River, a stream in Vir- 
ginia governed by the ebb and flow of the 
tide. 

Citing a number of cases, the Court held: 

“The principle has long been settled in 
this Court, that each State owns the beds 
of all tidewaters within its jurisdiction, un- 
less they have been granted away.” 

This case is of great importance because in 
it express reference is made to the para- 
mount right of the Federal Government, and 
a brief interpretation of such right. It was 
defined by the Court, not in terms of title 
or proprietorship, but as a constitutional 
power—regulation of navigation. 


Borax CONSOLIDATED V. LOS ANGELES (296 U.S. 
10) 

This action was brought by the city of 
Los Angeles (defendant in writ) claiming 
a grant from the State of California, to 
quiet title to land in San Pedro harbor, the 
other party claimed under a preemption pat- 
ent from the United States. 

Holding for plaintiff under State grant, 
the Court held that, among other things, 
the State ownership of tidelands extends to 
the mean high-water mark; that such prop- 
erty, acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, had been held in trust for the State 
of California. 


Tue ABBEY Dopce (223 U. S. 166) 


The defendant was convicted under a Fed- 
eral statute prohibiting the landing of 
sponges taken by means of diving apparatus 
from waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
State of Florida. 

The Court cited McReady v. Virginia, Pol- 
lard v. Hagan, Smith v. Maryland and other 
cases herein briefed, as well as others, in 
saying that if the statute applied to sponges 
taken from land under water within the 
territorial limits of the State of Florida, 
or other States, the repugnancy of the stat- 
ute to the Constitution would be plainly 
established. Referring to the case of Man- 
chester v. Massachusetts, the Court pointed 
out that aquatic life “so far as they are 
capable of ownership while so running” be- 
long to the States, and are subject to their 
control, if found within the marginal waters 
of such States. 


SxrIRIoTEs v. Ftorma (313 U. S. 69) 

A case, in some respects, similar to the 
Abbey Dodge. A Federal statute was under 
consideration prohibiting the use of diving 
equipment in the taking of sponges from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Florida straits. 

The Court sanctioned the right of the 
State to regulate the taking of sponges from 
its territorial waters, dismissing the conten- 
tion that international waters or law were 
involved. 





SHIVELY v. Bow.sy (152 U. 8. 1) 


The land in controversy, located in Oregon, 
was submerged in waters beyond the high- 
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water mark. The plaintiff claimed under a 
State grant, the defendant under a United 
States patent. (Oregon tidelands at mouth 
of Columbia River in contest.) 

In rendering judgment for the plaintiff, 
the Court held: 

“By the common law, both the title and 
dominion of the sea, and of rivers and arms 
of the sea, where the tide ebbs and flows, and 
of all lands below high-water mark, are in 
the King. * * * The common law of 
England upon this subject, at the time of 
the emigration of our ancestors, is the law 
of this country except as it has been modi- 
fied, by the charters, constitutions, statutes, 
or usages of the several Colonies and States, 
or by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States.” 

There was also mentioned in the opinion 
the rights of new States as being equal to the 
Original Thirteen. 

“Upon the admission of Oregon into the 
Union, the tidelands became the property of 
the State, and subject to its jurisdiction and 
disposal.” 


MANCHESTER V. MASSACHUSETTS (139 U. S. 240) 


In this case, cited often as one of the most 
important in the history of American juris- 
prudence, are found statements that the ex- 
tent of ‘the territorial jurisdiction of the 
States of the United States over the sea 
adjacent. to its coast “is that of an independ- 
ent nation” and that “a State can fix its 
boundaries on the sea, provided it does not 
exceed the limits that will be recognized by 
the law of nations.” 

In this case, an appeal was taken from a 
conviction for violating a Massachusetts stat- 
ute prohibiting the use of nets for menhaden 
fishing in Buzzard’s Bay, within the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts. Buzzard’s Bay is 
an arm of the sea, and of crucial concern to 
the Court at the outset was whether or not 
the alleged fishing took place within the 
maritime limits of Massachusetts. 

Of significance in the Court’s ruling are 
the following excerpts: 

“By the definitive treaty of peace of Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, between the United States 
and Great Britain, His Britannic Majesty 
acknowledged the United States, of which 
Massachusetts Bay was one, to be free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States, and he treat- 
ed with them as such, and, for himself, his 
heirs, and successors, relinquished all claims 
to the government, proprietary, and terri- 
torial rights of the same, and every part 
thereof. Therefore, if Massachusetts had 
continued to be an independent nation, her 
boundaries on the sea, as defined by her 
statutes, would unquestionably be acknowl- 
edged by all foreign nations, and her right 
to control the fisheries within those bound- 
aries would be conceded. 

“The title thus held is subject to the para- 
mount rights of navigation, the right of 
which, in respect to foreign and interstate 
commerce, has been granted to the United 
States. However, there has been no such 
grant over the fisheries. These remain un- 
der the exclusive control of the State, which 
has consequently all the right, in its discre- 
tion, to appropriate its tidewaters and their 
beds to be used by its people as a common 
for taking and cultivating fish, so far as it 
may be done without obstructing navigation, 
Such an appropriation is in effect nothing 
more than a regulation of the use by the 
people of their common property.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
placed the excerpts in the Recorp be- 
cause I do not wish to take up too much 
of the Senate’s time by reading them. 
However, I wish to comment briefly on 
the case of Manchester against Massa- 
chusetts, reported in One Hundred 





Thirty-ninth United States Code, page 
240. Just a few days ago, during debate, 
the question arose as to whether a State 
had the right to define by legislation the 
extent of its seaward boundary. I should 
like to read from the decision in the case 
of Manchester against Massachusetts: 

It is also contended that the jurisdiction 
of a State, as between it and the United 
States, must be confined to the body of 
counties; that counties must be defined ac- 
cording to the customary English usage at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; that by this usage 
counties were bounded by the margin of the 
open sea; and that, as to bays and arms of 
the sea extending into the land, only such 
or such parts were included in counties as 
were so narrow that objects could be dis- 
tinctly seen from one shore to the other by 
the naked eye. But there is no indication 
that the customary law of England in regard 
to the boundaries of counties was adopted 
by the Constitution of the United States as 
a@ measure to determine the territorial juris- 
diction of the States. The extent of the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of Massachusetts over the 
sea adjacent to its coast is that of an inde- 
pendent nation; and except as so far as any 
right of control over this terirtory has been 
granted to the United States, this control 
remains with the State. In United States v. 
Bevans, Marshall, C. J., in the opinion, asks 
the following questions: 

“Can the cession of all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction be construed into 
@ cession of the waters on which those cases 
may arise?” 

“As the powers of the respective govern- 
ments now stand, if two citizens of Massa- 
chusetts step into shallow water when the 
tide flows, and fight a duel, are they not 
within the jurisdiction, and punishable by 
the laws, of Massachusetts?” 

The statutes of the United States define 
and punish but a few offenses on the high 
seas, and unless other offenses when com- 
mitted in the sea near the coast can be 
punished by the States, there is a large im- 
munity from punishment for acts which 
ought to be punishable as criminal. Within 
what are generally recognized as the terri- 
torial limits of States by the law of nations, 
@ State can define its boundaries on the sea, 
and the boundaries of its counties, 


In that connection, I should like to 
call attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in 1938 the Louisiana Legislature 
adopted Act No. 55, Acts of the State of 
Louisiana, passed at its regular session, 
entitled “An act to declare the sover- 
eignty of Louisiana along its seacoast 
and to fix its present seacoast boundary 
and ownership.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a portion of that statute in- 
corporated in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the statute referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, that the Gulfward bound- 
ary of the State of Louisiana is hereby fixed 
and declared to be a line located in the Gulf 
of Mexico parallel to the 3-mile limit as de- 
termined according to * * * ancient 
principles of international law, which Gulf- 
ward boundary is located 24 marine miles 
further out in the Gulf of Mexico than the 
said 3-mile limit. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Myr. President, that 
is an instance whereby the State of Loui- 
siana has exercised a privilege which is 
in accord with the decision in the case 
of Manchester against Massachusetts, a 
portion of which I previously read. 

This action seems to me to have been 
more than correct. The State of Loui- 
siana exceeded in no way its prerogatives 
established in the Massachusetts deci- 
sion, since in 1945, by Executive order, 
the President extended the boundaries of 
this country to the edge of the Conti- 
nental Shelf. It follows logically then, 
that Louisiana had every right to claim 
this new boundary, located some 27 miles 
out in the Gulf of Mexico. The Conti- 
nental Shelf extends considerably farther 
than 27 miles cff the shore of Louisiana. 
In effect, the President’s proclamation 
only gave extra weight, and provided ex- 
tra legality, for the action of the Loui- 
siana Legislature, taken some 7 years 
years before. 

As a maiter of fact, the United States 
Supreme Court consistently adhered to 
principles of law which recognized the 
ownership of tidelands by the States, both 
the original States and the States since 
admitted, until 1933. 

Then came the new Court, the New 
Deal Court, a Court constituted in the 
main of judges wh) entertained the same 
philosophy of government as those who 
have conceived and carried out this rape 
of States’ rights, and who have changed, 
or attempted to change, all prior juris- 
prudence, all laws on the subject—even 
the very Constitution of the United 
States—by its holdings in 1947 in the 
California case, and in 1950 the Louisi- 
ana and Texas cases, In those decisions, 
the Supreme Court adopted a new and 
astounding theory—that the paramount 
power and dominion of the United States 
extends over the States’ tidelands, tide- 
waters, and the soil beneath them, since 
the Constitution leaves to the Federal 
Government the responsibility of de- 
fending our country’s coasts. 

Certainly, I submit in all seriousness 
that this august body cannot subscribe 
to such a foreign ideology, namely, that 
the United States should appropriate 
that which it is its constitutional duty 
to defend. If we approve such a doc- 
trine, if we subscribe to this all-embrac- 
ing, potentially all-consuming theory, 
then we might all sing, “God Help 
America.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, for the 
past several weeks the Senate has been 
debating legislation affecting our tide- 
lands. ‘I have followed the debate with 
great interest and sincerely hope that we 
can secure approval of legislation that 
will settle once and for all this issue. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress I voted for House Joint Resolution 
225, which quit-claimed to the coastal 
States any right, title, or interest that 
the United States had to those areas, but 
this measure was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and his veto was sustained by the 
House. 

As Governor of the State of Kansas, I 
appeared before a subcommittee of the 
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Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate on February 23, 1948, and 
definitely stated my views in regard to 
this legislation, which can be found in 
the hearings on S. 1988, beginning on 
page 57. 

In 1949 I had the honor of serving as 
chairman of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission, and as governor of 
the State regularly represented our 
State at these Commission hearings for 
4 years. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion had on several occasions taken a 
very definite stand on the return of the 
tidelands to the States. 

Presently I am cosponsor of what is 
known as the Holland bill, and expect to 
vote for it as a substitute to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. There are reports that 
even though the Congress does approve 
the Holland bill or similar legislation 
which provides for quit-claim of these 
titles, to the States, it will not become 
law in view of the President’s attitude on 
previous legislation. 

I realize that argument is used and 
can be successfully sustained with a de- 
gree of merit in favor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 on the theory that it would 
get immediate oil production in the tide- 
lands area. 

While Senate Joint Resolution 20 does 
not definitely rule out ultimate jurisdic- 
tion over the tidelands properties by the 
States, it does provide for temporary 
Federal control, which undoubtedly 
would tend to set up a prejudice against 
eventual State control. 

It seems to me that one feature cf the 
bill is worthy of serious consideration by 
every Member of the Senate who is seri- 
ously concerned about legal principle of 
State ownership of all marginal sea 
lands, submerged, and filled lands in 
every State in the Nation, and of all 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
the boundaries of each of the respective 
States. These lands would include the 
land extending for three nautical miles 
seaward beyond ordinary low water 
mark of coast lines and those beneath 
bays, inlets, lakes, and rivers. 

The Federal Government today con- 
trols 643,750 square miles of continental 
United States. 

If this area, under the control of the 
Bureau of Land Management and a half 
dozen other agencies, were superimposed 
upon the eastern portion of the United 
States, it would nearly equal the amount 
of land held by the Thirteen Original 
Colonies, which was 890,135 square miles. 

To give an idea of the extensive con- 
trol of the Government, it owns land 
equivalent to the territory now occupied 
by all the States on the eastern sea- 
board, including New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and approximately 
one-half of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
table illustrating that the greatest por- 
tion of this Federal land is in the 11 
Far Western States, 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Percentage 
of total State | Government- 
land federally} owned land 
owned 


State 


Acres 

14, 998, 067 
52. 72 32, 510, 870 
45.74 43, 900, 157 


Washington.... 











64. 69 34, 285, 000 
36. 54 34, 213, 875 

45. 62 35, 479, 713 

Nevada........ 84. 71 59, 526, 959 
Arizona... 69. 43 50, 471, 928 
Colorado.. < 37.35 24, 851, 005 
Wyoming. eee 51. 61 32, 207, O86 
Ws Accs Shaveweuseaodes 71. 33 7, 592, 044 
OE icc eniecccnes 594. 64 400, 036, 704 

Mr. CARLSON. It has been stated on 


the floor of the Senate during this de- 
bate that the stalemate on the produc- 
tion of oil in the tidelands is seriously 
affecting our national defense efforis. 

While I would personally like to 
see the oil production in these areas re- 
sumed at the earliest possible date, I do 
not believe that the defence effort is 
hempered under existing conditions. 

There is no national cr international 

etroleum shortage as the administra- 
tion would like to have the public be- 
lieve. Nor is there likely to be one for 
the next 100 years. 

The National Petroleum Council, an 
industry advisory committee to the Sec- 
retary of Interior, says in its January 
29 report on the present and future 
supplies of oil and gas, that oil pro- 
duction in the next 3 years will match 
the rate of expansion in the 3 years 
ended December 1951. The report cites 
figures to prove this, but adds a big 
if 


NPC says in pertinent part: 

Analysis of the immediate outlook through 
1955 indicates still larger supplies of oil pro- 
vided that several major conditions are 
realized. These conditions include continua- 
tion of reasonable opportunity and eco- 
nomic incentive to develop new oil, a legal 
and political climate which will not dis- 
courage the investment of private capital, 
and materials and manpower in amounts at 
least equal to those available in 1951. 


In pointing out that there are still 
huge unexplored areas to be worked with 
a high probability of great oil produc- 
tion in the future, the Council said sig- 
nificantly: 

In these circumstances the size of the 
prospective oil area is no limitation on the 
supplies of oil for the foreseeable future of 
25 to 50 years. 


The rate at which supplies will be 
developed will depend upon the influ- 
ence of economic forces on exploration 
and drilling. For the long pull the in- 
dustry is scientifically optimistic, and 
in its latest report noted: 


The prospective area in which the industry 
thinks oil and gas may be found is about 
100 times as large as the area of all oil and 
gas discovered in the United States during 
the past 92 years of exploration. 

Existing conditions and expert 
opinions indicate that *we may continue to 
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count on ample supplies of oi! for a long 
time. It may well be that other sources 
of energy, such as solar heat or nuclear 
fission, will decrease the economic fmpor- 
tance and need for petroleurm before the in- 
dustry has time to locate or test all the 
deposits that exist. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask my distin- 
guished colleague whether, even if there 
were a shortage of oil, the turning over 
of the submerged lands and any oil 
under them to the Federal Government 
would add one drop to the amount of oil 
which could be produced from such 
lands, or speed production in any way, as 
compared to the production which 
would be realized under private produc- 
tion under State regulation and super- 


vision. 

Mr. CARLSON. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Plorida that in 
my opinion it would not add anything to 
production. Im fact, I believe develop- 
ment by the States and by private indus- 
try would accomplish much more than 
if it were done by the Pedera) Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. Will he yield for a further 


Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that a 
former Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Krug, in commenting upon the job done 
by the States in comnection with the su- 
pervision of their oi) production, praised 
them very highly, and spoke of the fact 
that they had dome a magnificent job, 
for which he wanted to pay them tribute? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. Those of us who 
are familiar with the production of ofl 
in the States which have oil, and have 
followed the subject with some degree 
of interest in the tidal areas, know that 
we can produce, and will continue to do 
so unless we are hampered by court de- 
cisions and regulaticns. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true, as a 
matter of statistical correctness, that. the 
States have made a much better record, 
and have shown a much larger produe- 
tiom and a much quicker proeducticn from 
the lands over which they have had su- 
pervision, than has been true in the case 


of the Department of the Interior, which’ 


has had supervision over the develop- 
ment of Federal lands? 

Mr. CARLSON. In my opinicn the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Plorida is absolutely correct. As 
Governor of my State for 4 years I had 
the opportunity to observe the operations 
of State contre! with respect to certain 
lands, and the production of oil in the 
areas over which the State had control. 
It has been definitely proved that the 
States can, and private industry will, if 
given an opportunity, explore and find 
new oil and bring it into production. 

The oil industry is afraid of para- 
mount power. Comparing the proposed 
expropriation in Senate Joint Resolution 
20 to the Government ownership of So- 
cialist Russia, the council said that— 

Unreasonable taxes, expropriation or na- 
tionalization all constitute serious threat to 


future supplies not only in the countries 
where they occur, but in other countries as 
well, because of their effect on willingness to 
risk capital in foreign areas. 


Russia has greater potential oil re- 
sources than the United States. Yet 
under Stalinist socialism, Russia’s pro- 
duction is only 10 percent of that of the 
United States. Similarly, oil experts say 
that the expropriated oil industry in 
Mexico has failed to keep progress with 
the developments in the rest of the West- 
erm Hemisphere. 

There is more to the Government’s 
tidelands oil grab than a fight over title 
to revenues. 

Appropriation without compensation, 
the accusatory slogan of the States, also 
describes in a nutshell the myriad of Ped- 
eral abuses of power in modern times 
which Congress. may begim to eheck by 
enacting the substitute by Senator Hot- 
LAND, of Florida, and other Senators, re- 
turning to the States their submerged 
lands. 

The State of Kansas cannot be af- 
fected. by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court im the case of 
United States against California, quite 
to the extent of the several coastal States 
because of its inland Jocatiom and mini- 
mum amount of submerged acreaze. 

I think I should state that Kansas 
does have approximately 66,773 acres 
within its State’s boundary lying be- 
neath waters—navigable streams. 

AS we are an oil- and gas-producing 
State, over 5,000 acres of this area is 
now under cil and gas lease. 

We are also taking out large quanti- 
ties of sand from the area known as 
submerged lands. 

Purther oil and gas development is 
expected im the future and imereased 
sand production is available and proba- 
ble. In addition to that, we have very 
valuable and substantial resources of 
lead, zinc, coal, and salt, the production 
of which may be extended to submerged 
lands if development inereases. 

Our State receives eonsiderable reve- 
nue from the cil and gas leases and the 
sand royalties. 

Kansas is firmly im accord with the 
concept that the rights amd powers over 
such submerged Iands now under devel- 
opment and possible future development 
belong to and are vested in the States, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RecorD as a 
part of my remarks an excerpt from a 
statement I made before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on February 29, 1948. 

There deing no objection, the exeerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorb, 
as follows: 

I will not attempt to discuss the legal 
aspects of this decision, for I am sure that 
others will do this adequately. It is suffi- 
cient for me to say that this opinion, which 
asserts paramount powers of the Federal 
Government over billions of investment by 
individuals, cities, and States, over land 
gained by titles coming from States, whose 
unquestioned ownership had been acknowl- 
edged for more than a century, is complete- 
Ty contradictory to 296 former Supreme 
Court, Federal, and State decisions, 49 At- 
torney General opinions, and 31 Department 
of Interior opinions. It is an opinion which 


cites no cases at law to support it, nor any 
constitutional authority. It is simply an ar- 
bitrary pronouncement of confiscation by a 
court formed for the purpose of supporting 
Executive decree, and for establishing the 
Executive as a supreme power of the land. 
It is a decision wich rebuffs the majority 
of our last Congress, which passed a Federal 
quitclaim deed to all these lands, which the 
Chief Executive chose to veto. 

There now seems to be particular signi- 
ficance in the reason given then for his veto. 
In his veto message, the President said: 

“The Attorney General advises me that the 
issue now before the Supreme Court has not 
been heretofore determined. It thus presents 
a@ legal question of great importance to the 
Nation, and one whieh should be decided by 
the Court. The Congress is not an appro- 
priate forum to determine the legal issue 
now before the Court. The furisdicticn of 
the Supreme Court should not be interfered 
with while it is arriving at fits decision in 
the pending case.” 

Could there have been some secret satis- 
faction in vetoing of that bill, and the rely- 
ing upon the action to be taken by the Su- 
preme Court? 

Significant paragraphs of this opinion are: 

“The Federal Government rather then the 
States has paramount rights in and 
over that belt, am incident to which is full 
dominion over the resources of the soil under 
that water, including oil.” 

And again: 

“The United States here asserts rights in 
two capacities transcending those of a mere 
property owner.’” 

And again: 

“The Government, which holds its interest 
here as elsewhere in trust for all the people, 
is not to be deprived of those fmterests by 
the ordinary court rules designed particu- 
larly for private disputes over individually 
owned pieces of property.” 

Thus rears the head of the ominous domi- 
nant state, bound by no precedent, bound 
by no law, Itmited by no constitution. 

Until our executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment grew bold with power, all ideas of 
national ownership of these lands were re- 
jected, ever by Cabinet officers. Secretary 
Iekes rejected am application for title, quot- 
ing to the applicant thus: 

“Title to the soil under the ocean within 
the 3-mile limit is im the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the land may not be appropri- 
ated except by authority of the State. I find 
no authority at law under which any right 
can be granted to you to establish your pro- 
posed structures in the ocean outside the 
3-mile limit of the jurisdiction of the State 
of California. Nor am I advised that any 
other branch of the Federal Government has 
such authority.” 

Later, before your Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, this same Secretary said: 

“Applicants amd their lawyers continued 
to insist that the United States does own 
the land and the oi?, and that the Depart- 
ment does have the power to grant them oil 
and gas leases, so we begarm to have doubts. 

ently, sinee 1997, action on all of 
these applications, of which there are about 
200, has been suspended, pending a judicial 
determination.” 

It is thus that Secretary Ickes, too, de- 
cided that settled law of more than a cen- 
tury might be changed by judicial deter- 
mination of the Supreme Court such as we 
have now. 

There has been some assurance from Fed- 
eral officials that mo attempt would be made 
by the Federal Government to assert para- 
mount rights over inland waters and bays. 
The instance fust cited, of Ickes’ shift of 
policy, ts indicative of what may be expected 
from any Federal bureaucrat in the future 
as to inland waters. 
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We have inland waters in my State. In 
fact, the Arkansas River traverses, in our 
State, the largest gas field yet discovered. 
The State has, in the past, leased the river 
bed for operation by private industry. This 
has been the custom in my State, and adjoin- 
ing States, in the development of mineral re- 
sources, including oil and gas fields in nav- 
igable rivers, or rivers the ownership of the 
bed of which is retained by the State. But 
since California has been rudely robbed of 
her oil lands, we will exert every effort pos- 
sible toward adequate legislation to fore- 
stall any further paramount rights action 
into the inland waters of Kansas. 

In this connection I would like to quote a 
paragraph from a speech by one of your com- 
mittee members, Senator McCarRan, made in 
my neighboring State of Colorado, on the 
seventh of this month: 

“As a matter of fact, Department of Jus- 
tice officials have stated to representatives 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
that the Department interprets the decision 
of the Supreme Court as probably being ap- 
plicable to all the marginal seas of all the 
States having ocean frontage, regardless of 
any peculiar conditions under which such 
States came into the Union. Because. of 
this interpretation, these officials say, they 
believe it is incumbent upon the Depart- 
ment to proceed with the filing of suits 
against all of the remaining tidewater 
States within the near future. The reason 
this policy has not yet been carried into 
effect is, presumably, that the Congress is 
again considering legislation with respect to 
these submerged lands, and the Department 
has been notified that hearings will begin 
on February 23, and has been asked to pre- 
sent its recommendations at that time.” 

And as to the future action to be expect- 
ed from any Federal bureaucrat, I would like 
to quote another paragraph by Senator Mc- 
Carran from the same speech: 

“As a last expression, let me express the 
thought that there is no form of totalitarian 
government that can be more ruthless in its 
dealings with the individual than that form 
of administrative hierarchy which we know 
as bureaucracy. A true dictator, being a 
one-man goverment, might change his mind, 
might yield to his heart or his conscience; 
but the bureau has no heart, and it has but 
an assembled conscience. A monarch, how- 
ever bound by tradition, has a mind of his 
own, and may think. The bureau never 
thinks; it follows the formula. The individ- 
ual cannot always pass the buck and escape 
responsibility, but the bureau can always re- 
sort to that method.” 

Thus, we have an Executive, and a bureau 
responsible to him, set up by the Supreme 
Court with power to take without pay, and 
without regard to ownership, as some point 
out, the minerals from underneath any of 
our lands, the grain and agricultural prod- 
ucts from our fields, or any material pos- 
sessions, public or private, of States or ine 
dividuals. The Executive and bureau may, 
it is said by some, at any time take these 
over in the name of national security for 
the purpose of conducting international re- 
lations. Under this last category the wheat 
of our Midwestern States, some think, might 
be appropriated on an international rela- 
tions basis for the feeding of Europe. 

We are facing an issue: Congress is facing 
an issue. It is an issue which was acted 
upon by the last Congress but the action 
was nullified by the President, according to 
his own words “pending action by the Su- 
preme Court.” The Supreme Court has 
acted, but its action merely increases the 
confusion. 

Action by Congress is necessary before the 
oil in these lands may be made available 
for public use. Should the action of Con- 
gress in striking down this arbitrary de- 
cision of the Supreme Court not be upon a 
veto-overriding basis, the confusion will be 
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continued. Many islands within the dis- 
puted area come under the police protec- 
tion of the adjoining States, and under the 
jurisdiction of their laws. Thousands of 
acres of man-made land covered by billions 
of dollars’ worth of improvements exist upon 
what was once tidelands. 

Under this decision, the dividing line be- 
tween State and National ownership with 
respect to inland waterways and bays would 
breed bitter contention and strife. No prec- 
edent exists for determining the high- or low- 
water marks to cover a case of this character, 
What shall become of the docks and ter- 
minals, harbors, and petty installations, 
causeways, and so forth, within this area? 
What of the rights of the present owners 
under State grants? What is the situation 
with respect to royalties for oil already ex- 
tracted from these lands? These are some of 
the questions which create this confusion 
which now exists, and which can be settled 
only by congressional action. 

National safety can best be served by de- 
velopment of oil lands under State owner- 
ship. This will dispel the uncertainties and 
Gelays which now exist, and which always 
exist under Federal control, and will hasten 
the full development of these lands for our 
sorely needed oil. For years the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, of which my State 
is a member, has fostered the production of 
oil under retarded rates of flow in order to 
take full advantage of the natural expulsion 
forces of the reservoir. We increased the 
rate in our State to meet the requirements 
of the last war. In a national emergency 
we could do so again. 

To develop the tideland oil and shut it in 
would be false security. No area would be 
more vulnerable to enemy attack in case of 
war. Stockpiling of foreign oil within our 
own borders is our only sure protection for 
war needs. The cost of storage will be great, 
no doubt, but not greater than the waste 
of taxpayers’ funds which always occurs and 
will occur when the Government attempts 
industrial development. The survey made 
by the PAW at the close of the last World 
War showed the plan to be feasible. 

I have attempted to trace the accomplish- 
ments of free enterprise fostered by our Gov- 
ernment as heretofore administered. It is 
our country’s major asset. Because of it we 
have twice been called upon to save the 
world. We are now called upon to feed the 
world. The California tidelands Supreme 
Court decision lets down the bars to bu- 
reaucracy to throttle and displace free enter- 
prise, to make this Government likened to 
those who call upon us for protection when 
under attack, and who are now calling upon 
us for food and sustenance, 

Unless Congress performs its duty in a 
way that cannot be overcome by the other 
two branches of our Government, we will 
enter the ranks of the socialistic and total- 
itarian states. Let us remember that there 
will be no nation then to turn to for aid in 
time of attack, or sustenance when hunger 
is rampant. 

Let us take heed to the story of Rome, 
which had its place in the sun, It was the 
center of agriculture, industry, and art in 
its day, but its power became concentrated in 
the City of the Seven Hills, its taxes in- 
creased, its arbitrary autocracy moved on in 
seemingly sublime triumph. Then came the 
days of disillusionment, and the Rome of 
that time was no more. 

Let us not make the mistakes of Italy and 
Germany, whose leaders gathered all powers 
of state to themselves and led their nations 
to defeat and near extinction. Let us stop 
this march to power from those branches of 
the Government which use it to defy or 
ignore our Congress. Let us deny the in- 
sistent calls that continue to come from the 
executive branch for more and more power 
over industry and free enterprise, which has 
always been and ever will be the lifeblood 
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of a paramount nation. Let us pass S. 1988 
with a majority that will thwart a veto as 
the veto of the joint resolution on tidelands 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress thwarted us. 
For such an action, my State pledges you 
its fullest support. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have per- 
mission to place in the record a statement 
by our attorney general, Edward F. Arn, sup- 
porting this legislation and giving some of 
the legal citations, as well as presenting spe- 
cific items of its effect on our State mineral 
resources and the leasing of oil lands and 
royalties in our States. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Myr. President, as 
has been stated repeatedly during the 
discussion of the pending legislation, the 
United States Supreme Court has vir- 
tuaily invited the Congress to take ac- 
ticn which will bring about a just and 
equitabie solution of the existing prob- 
lem, which relates to the ownership and 
control of sukmerged coastal lands with- 
in their boundaries. It has also been 
called to the attention of this body that 
even though the Supreme Court had held 
that the Federal Government owns these 
submerged lands—which it did not do, 
but rather set up an unpyecedented, 
Strange and dangerous doctrine of so- 
called paramount rights—the Supreme 
Court in one place in its decision in the 
California case specifically stated that 
the Congress has “constitutional control 
of Government property,” and in another 
piace in its decision it quoted from ar- 
ticle IV, section 3, clause 2, of the United 
States Constitution, stating that this 
“vests in Congress ‘power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the Territory or 
other property belonging to the United 
States.’” With reference to this con- 
stitutional provision the Court said fur- 
ther: 

We have said that the constitutional power 


of Congress in this respect is without limita- 
tion. 


In view of the foregoing, there can 
therefore be no questicn whatever but 
that the Congress is acting wholly within 
its recognized province and authority 
and, further, that it is expected to act in 
such a way as to do justice to “States, 
their subdivisions, or persens acting pur- 
suant to their permission.” 

The issue clearly before us is simply 


- this: Is it just and equitable to enact 


legislation which will authorize and im- 
plement a department of the Federal 
Government, which has not been deter- 
mined to be the owner of these coastal 
submerged lands within the boundaries 
of States nor to have title thereto, to 
take over and exercise all the powers 
of ownership and to enjoy all the muni- 
ments of title under the guise of a doc- 
trine of so-calied paramount rights; or, 
is it not manifestly fair and equitable, 
indeed does not simple justice require, 
that the Congress restore to and firmly 
establish in the States the ownership of 
submerged lands beneath navigable 
waters within their boundaries, which 
was recognized by every department, 
agency and officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment for over a century of time in many 
States and for but a few years lacking 
a century in California, as being vested 
in their sole and exclusive ownership? 
Action is sought by Senate joint resolu- 
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tion 20 in the effort to establish the first 
alternative; action to restore to the States 
these rights, which is the second alterna- 
tive, will be achieved by the adoption of 
the so-called Holland substitute which 
was introduced by 31 Senators, or H. R. 
4484—the so-called water bill—which 
passed the House by a vote of 265 to 
109. It shoula be noted, parentheti- 
cally, that this is accomplished by titles 
I and II of H. R. 4484 title III of the 
bill treating of a different subject, that 
of the Continental Shelf outside the 
original boundaries of the States. 

Highly important to a consideration of 
this entire subject is the result which 
would occur if the Congress were to ig- 
nore all the equities of the States and ac- 
cept an application of the so-called doc- 
trine of paramount rights so as to wrest 
from the States every vestige of owner- 
ship and control right up to the last drop 
of water at ordinary low water mark 
along the shores of the mainland. This 
result, shocking as it is with relation to 
the shore line of the mainland, becomes 
vastly more shocking where there are 
islands offshore which lie within the con- 
stitutional boundaries of a State. 

In California there are such areas, the 
traditional characteristics of which, 
supported by use and occupancy as well 
as by physical and geographical char- 
acteristics, are directly challenged. I 
invite your attention to one important 
area of this kind along the coast of 
southern California. In the area ex- 
tending from Point Conception, which 
lies westerly from the city of Santa 
Barbara, and extending to Point Loma, 
which lies westerly from the city of San 
Diego, there lie eight offshore islands, 
not to mention various rocks, reefs, and 
shoals or banks. These islands are in- 
cluded within the constitutional boun- 
daries of the State of California. Cali- 
fornia was admitted to statehood on 
September 9, 1850. The California Con- 
stitution of 1849 provides that “all the 
islands, harbors, and bays along and ad- 
jacent to the coast” shall be included 
within the boundaries of the State— 
article XII, section 1. 

It is significant that the act admitting 
California to the Union recited that this 
California Constitution “was submitted 
to Congress by the President of the 
United States” and that it was accepted 
by the Congress. There can be no ques- 
tion but that these islands constitute an 
integral part of the State of California. 
As a conclusive illustration of this, I cite 
to you the fact that on April 10, 1867, a 
map of Santa Catalina Island, which lies 
offshore from San Pedro some 21 miles 
and which contains 45,802 acres, was 
approved by H. S. Nelson, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office of the United 
States Government. This map deline- 
ates the township and range lines pro- 
jected from the mainland, and desig- 
nates the townships into which this land 
is divided. This map bears the following 
inscription: 

Plat of Santa Catalina Island finally con- 
firmed to Jose Maria Cobarrubias, United 
States surveyor general; C. C. Tracy, deputy 
surveyor, containing 45,802 acres. The field 
notes of the survey of the Island of Santa 
Catalina from which this plat has been made 
have been approved and are filed in this 


office. United States Surveyor General’s Of- 
fice, October 16, 1866. 
‘ L. Upson, 
United States Surveyor General, Cali- 


fornia. 
Approved April 10, 1867: 

H. S. NELSON, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


This is proof positive of Catalina’s in- 
tegrality as a part of the State of Cali- 
fornia. However, as further denomina- 
tion of its status as an integral part of 
the State, Catalina has a school district 
in the county of Los Angeles. It like- 
wise has a voting precinct where the 
electorate exercises its franchise to vote 
in the county of Los Angeles. 

The importance of all of this lies in 
the fact that in the case of United King- 
dom against Norway, familiarly known 
as the Anglo-Norwegian case, which was 
decided by the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague on December 18, 
1951, it was held that what really con- 
stitutes the Norwegian coast line is the 
outermost line of the “skjaergaard”— 
which, translated, means “rock ram- 
part”—and consists of many rocks and 
islands lying offshore of over 500 miles of 
Norway’s coast line, and that the claim 
that all waters shoreward of this line 
along the outermost seaward rocks and 
islands constitutes “internal” or “inland” 
waters is not in conflict with any rule or 
principle of international law. A copy 
of the judgment of the International 
Court of Justice in this case was included 
in the REcorpD at my request on March 7, 
and is to be found on pages 1988-1994. 
I ask this question: Is it not timely and 
advantageous for the Congress of this 
Nation to benefit by this recent and au- 
thoritative decison of the International 
Court of Justice? There is little question 
but that other nations will seek to bene- 
fit by this decision through an assertion 
of their claims. 

I shall not here undertake to argue the 
intricate legal questions which are now 
pending in the proceeding being con- 
ducted by a special master with relation 
to references made to him by the Su- 
preme Court, supplementary to the deci- 
sion in the California case. What I do 
state is that it is entirely proper for the 
Congress to recognize and establish the 
validity of California’s claim to the wa- 
ters, as “inland waters,” in the area 
which I have mentioned—extending 
from Point Conception, on the west, and 
along the outermost limits of the outer- 
most islands in this area, to Point Loma, 
on the east—without any infraction of 
any rules or regulations of international 
law. Unless they are a part of the State 
of California, it stands to reason that 
they are not a part of this Nation. 

For the Congress to ignore the status 
of these islands and the areas shoreward 
which they encompass, and to isolate 
these islands by the drawing of arbitrary 
lines hugging the last drop of water at 
low tide on the shore of the mainland, 
would not only be lacking in foresight, 
but might well result in consequences 
fraught with danger. 

The passage of Senate bill 940, or the 
Holland substitute, or the passage of 
House bill 4484, or at least of titles I and 
II of the latter bill, would stabilize and 
protect what was formerly regarded and 


recognized to be the proper province of 
the States. For the Senate to pass Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 in the form in 
which it was reported to this body would 
be for it to toy with the situation, under 
the guise of temporary treatment within 
not only is not temporary, but is nothing 
more than a mere palliative, and cer- 
tainly would do nothing to clarify the 
present confusion and uncertainty. 





TRAINING OF RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSIGNED TO COMBAT DUTY 


Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, I desire 
to take only a few minutes to inform the 
Senate of a situation which has come to 
my attention, and which in my opinion 
is of sufficient significance to prompt me 
to bring it to the attention of all Sena- 
tors, who I am sure will be surprised to 
learn that some of our young officers 
leading front-line combat units in Korea 
are going into battle completely unpre- 
pared for the task assigned them. I am 
certain that the Department of the Army 
and the Senate will want to insure that 
immediate ccrrective action is taken to 
guarantee that the young men going into 
battle are adequately trained; and par- 
ticularly that the leaders of these young 
men, the men who make the daily deci- 
sions which determine the success of our 
operations and in great part determine 
the number and extent of our casualties, 
are adequately prepared for their im- 
portant assignments. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from a young infantry lieutenant in 
Korea, disclosing that he has been sent 
to the front, in command of a combat 
platoon, without having any of the 
qualifications which we normally ccn- 
sider a platoon leacer should possess. 
He does not have those qualifications, 
not because he is not a fine and capable 
young man, but because, despite his ef- 
forts to obtain training for the job of 
leading a combat platoon, he has not had 
adequate instruction and background 
dealing with a combat platoon or com- 


ny. 

In his letter this young man Says: 

I’ve delayed writing this letter so you 
wouldn’t think I was yellow and didn’t want 
to fight. I’m here but those coming after 
must not be sent over the same way. 

The biggest eight-ball in the company 
knows more than I. I just learned there are 
nine men in the infantry squad instead of 
12 during World War II. They have a weap- 
ons platoon. They have a recoilless rifle 
I’ve never seen, let alone fired. If I were 
called on to clean this .45 they gave me I 
wouldn’t know how, if it jammed I could 
not fire it. If the AR machine gun did not 
work I'd be helpless. This could go on and 
on. Even the carbine, etc. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter which I 
have received be printed at this point in 
the body of the ReEcorp as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MarcH 22, 1952. 
Senator WaLlLace BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: I’ve been planning on writing 

you a letter for some time then I thought 
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I’d play the part of a martyr by penning a 
letter and having it sent to you if I were 
killed. I decided today I might save some- 
body else’s life if I wrote now. 

I’m writing as a civilian, a member of the 
Officers Reserve Corps. Those individuals 
who even yet are being sent to Korea in- 
adequately prepared. 

I was called back into the Army last June. 
Before that I was attending the University 
of Utah. A veteran of World War II, I was 
pulled out of school while those who had 
never been in the Army took a test to spend 
their time in college until graduation. I 
didn’t get the chance. 

Well, anyway, as I drove in Camp Rob- 
erts, Calif.. I was greeted with a sign 
which stated “More sweat, less blood.” This 
signifies the more training the more value 
to the Army by being able to live longer. I 
was assigned to the leaders’ course and 
taught methods of instruction; i. e., speech, 
diction, principles of learning, etc. 

I couldn’t get promoted for 6 months be- 
cause they figured my time before didn’t 
mean anything. But I got my orders for 
overseas to go directly to Korea as a 1542— 
platoon leader. Now, I’d never been a pla- 
toon leader. I requested a course at Ft. 
Benning to prepare me for the job. The 
people in the Army refused to do any action. 

I went home on a 30-day leave, then to 
Stoneman, and asked for training. No 
chance. All along the way people have said, 
“You haven’t had any infantry experience? 
Have you had a refresher course?” “No.” 
“Well, nothing we can do.” 

Well, to end this letter, I am now in a 
front line company orderly rcom. I leave in 
15 minutes to take over a rifle platoon. The 
platoon leacer was killed yesterday. As I 
gc—I do so completely untrained. 

I’ve delayed writing this letter so you 
wouldn’t think I was yellow and didn’t want 
to fight. I’m here, but those coming after 
muct not be sent over the same way. 

The biggest eight-ball in the company 
knows more than I. I just learned there are 
9 men in the infantry squad instead of 12 
during World War II. They have a weapons 
platoon. They have a recoilless rifle I’ve 
never seen, let alone fired. If I were called 
on to clean this .45 they gave me I wouldn’t 
know how—if it jammed I couldn’t fire it. 
If the AR machine gun didn’t work I'd 
be helpless. This could goon andon. Even 
the carbine, etc. 

I’m not writing about me, but as a Senator, 
you should protect the civilians in the Army. 
Don’t let ’em come over unprepared. It’s 
murder, not only for them, but all they com- 
mand. Why not send us, when we come 
back from civilian for training? Would you 
send me an answer? 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is 
startling to me to know that this young 
man has been assigned to lead some 36 
men or more in front-line combat with- 
out having better training. If this sit- 
uation is being repeated in many other 
instances, I believe the Senate should 
know about it and should take imme- 
diate corrective action. 

Believing that other Senators will feel 
the same way, I have written to Gen. 
Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of the 
Department of the Army, asking for an 
immediate investigation. I have sent a 
copy of that letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
and I am confident that the committee 
and its staff will cooperate in following 
up this matter. 

I now ask unanimous consent that my 
letter to General Collins be inserted at 
this point in the body of the Recorp, as 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
April 1, 1952. 
Gen. J. LAwWTon COLLINS, 
Chief of Staff, Department of 
the Army, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR GENERAL COLLINS: I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter which I have re- 
ceived from a young lieutenant now serving 
in Korea as a platoon leader. The letter is 
almost shocking in that it discloses the com- 
plete lack of training which this individual 
has had for his presently assigned duty of 
leading at least 36 men in combat against 
an armed enemy, for his being entrusted 
with the lives of those men who look to his 
leadership. This is increasingly significant 
because the letter discloses that the young 
man made every effort to obtain the appro- 
priate training. 

I request that you have an immediate in- 
vestigation made to determine why our re- 
placement system is functioning so as to 
send such unqualified leaders to the front. 
I am confident that the policy of the De- 
partment of the Army does not contemplate 
such inexperienced leadership, but the pro- 
gram of selecting qualified personnel is 
breaking, down dangerously, judging from 
the enclosed letter. 

I have not included the name of the officer 
or his unit, because I do not want any dis- 
ciplinary action taken against him. Should 
the Department of the Army find it desirable 
to take constructive action in his individual 
case I shall be glad to furnish the officer’s 
name and unit. 

I should add that my personal investiga- 
tion of this officer’s background discloses 
him to be a stable and reliable individual, 
who has previously served his country well 
and has been a substantial citizen. 

I am sending a copy of my letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, because I think that the situation 
disclosed by the correspondence requires full 
and immediate corrective consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I do 
not personally know the young officer 
who wrote me this letter, but I have 
checked on his background. Heisknown 
by members of my staff to be a reliable 
and stable individual. He served faith- 
fully in noncombat assignments in World 
War II, and in the United States as an 
instructor cf speech, methods of instruc- 
tion, dicticn, and so forth in this war. 
He was a gcecd citizen in civilian life, 
prior to being called back from the In- 
active Reserve to active duty. I have 
been assured ky those who know him 
that he is nct a chronic complainer. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
most Members of this body realize that 
our military potential is based in large 
part around the Reserve and National 
Guard system. 

If the young men whcm we ask to sign 
up as reservists and guardsmen are to be 
sent into battle completely unprepared, 
it goes without saying that in the future 
we are not going to be successful in get- 
ting them to sign up for Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard programs. The many 
abuses and inequities heaped on the Re- 
serves and the National Guard as part of 
our mobilization program during the war 
in Korea have done much to damage the 
Reserve and National Guard programs, 
but I am sure that none of these unfair- 
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nesses are so important and significant 
as the report from my correspondent that 
reservists are being sent from civilian 
life into direct combat without being re- 
freshed or trained for the assignment. 

Finally, Mr, President, I wish to point 
out the unfairness to the individual sol- 
diers who are placed under a leader who 
has been denied the preparation neces- 
sary for leading them into battle. It is 
no secret that casualties are directly re- 
lated to the training of the individual 
soldier and, more particularly, to the 
training of front-line officers. This is 
reflected in the Army slogan, More 
sweat, less blood. When we send a 
man to carry a gun against the enemy, 
I trust that we are making every prac- 
tical effort to give him adequate lead- 
ership. However, the letter I have 
placed in the Recorp indicates that our 
efforts are breaking down in some in- 
stances. 

Mr. President, I am sure the Depart- 
ment of the Army will give this matter 
immediate attention. Since I am con- 
fident all Senators will be interested in 
this situation, I shall advise the Senate 
of the results of the investigation and 
corrective action dealing with this mat- 
ter, which is important, not only to this 
officer, but to our entire military process. 
I hope I shall soon be able to report 
that the defects in our process have been 
corrected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmaTHERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam very much in- 
terested in what the Senator from Utah 
has placed in the Recorp and in the let- 
ter he has addressed to General Collins. 
I understand that the Senator has fur- 
nished a copy of that letter to the chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Utah 
that, as a member of that committee, I 
shall be very much interested in General 
Collins’ reply. 

It is hardy conceivable to me that the 
situation referred to by the Senator from 
Utah could be a general one. 

Can the Senator from Utah throw 
some light regarding whether the person 
concerned was a Reserve officer or how 
he came to be commissioned? Although 
I can understand that if a Reserve of- 
ficer was called back into service, he 
might not have experience with some 
of the new weapons, I cannot understand 
how any officer called back into service 
would not know how to break down a 
Colt .45. Certainly I think he would 
go through a rigid refresher course. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Utah can throw any light on the back- 
ground of the lieutenant and how he 
came to receive his commission. 

Mr. BENNETT. He was commissioned 
through the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, as an officer in the field artillery. 
During World War II he was assigned 
to desk duties. 

When he was called back into active 
service, in connection with the Korean 
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situation, apparently he was assigned to 
the infantry. As his letter indicates, he 
made many requests for training in the 
infantry and in infantry weapons, but 
was told that they had no time for that 
kind of training. Finally he was sent 
into action. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia will read all those details in the 
letter. 

I shall be very happy to furnish the 
Senate Armed Services Committee with 
a copy of the letter which I hope to re- 
ceive from General Collins. 

I suppose I shall be told that this is 
an isolated or unique case—as it well 
may be. However, it is tragic that this 
situation should cccur in even one Case, 
and that a young officer should be de- 
nied the training for which he repeat- 
— asked before he was sent into com- 

at. 


The first paragraph of his letter is 
very interesting, and I shall read it into 
the REcorp at this point: 

I’ve been planning on writing you a letter 
for some time, then I thought I’d play the 
part of a martyr by penning a letter and 
having it sent to you if I were killed. I 
decided today I might save somébody else’s 
life if I wrote now. 


The letter was written the day before 
he went into his first combat assignment, 
as a ccmbat officer, in a completely 
strange situation. 





ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until tomorrow, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomcrrow, Wednes- 
day, April 2, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 1 (legislative day of March 
24), 1952: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

William Joseph Fieniken, Sr., of Louisiana, 
to be United States attorney for the western 
district of Louisiana, vice Harvey L. Carey, 
resigned. 

UnITeD STATES MARSHAL 

James Clement Noonan, of South Dakota, 
to be United States marshal for the district 
of South Dakota, vice Theodore B. Werner, 
resigned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Aprit 1, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, in this mo- 
ment of prayer, may our spirits be 
brought into a blessed harmony with Thy 
spirit and into a glad obedience to Thy 
holy will. 

We penitently confess that our lives, 
our plans, and purposes are often at 
variance with the ways which Thou hast 
marked out for us. 

Grant that in the business of state- 
craft we may have the common sense 
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and wisdom to recognize our depend- 
ence upon Thee. 

May it be the goal of all our efforts 
and endeavors to do those things that 
are well pleasing unto Thee. May we be 
confident that the day is coming when 
the forces of reason and righteousness 
shall be gloriously triumphant. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 5715. An act to amend sections 201 
(a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 
528 of Public Law 351, Eighty-frst Congress, 
as amended. 


The mecsage also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. RuSSELL, Mr. Byrp, Mr. JoHnson of 
Texas, Mr. BripcEs, and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
titie, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2748. An act authorizing vessels of Ca- 
nadian registry to transport iron ore between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1952. 


The message alco announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
Ious2 to bil's cf the Senate of the fol- 
lowing tities: 

S. 2408. An act to amend the act authorize 
ing the negotiation and ratification of cere 
tain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time for 
negotiation and approval of such contracts; 
and 

S. 2667. An act to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict. 





UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY ACT OF 
1952 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5715, an act 
to amend sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 
(f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of Public 
Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the amendments of the Senate and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Vinson, Mr. Brooks, Mr, 
Kripay, Mr. SHort, and Mr. ARENDS, 





REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN 
NAVAL ATTACHES 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 2737, an act 
to authorize the reimbursement of cer- 
tain naval attachés, observers, and other 
officers for certain expenses incurred 
while on authorized missions in foreign 
countries, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “during the fiscal 
~~ 1948” and insert “prior to March 2, 

Page 2, line 5, after “validated.”, insert “All 
payments made under the provisions of this 
act shall be made from, and all payments 
validated under such provisions shall be 
charged to, the amount appropriated by the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1952, to the Department of the Navy for 
emergencies and extraordinary expenses, as 
aa by section 6 of the act of August 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
Mr. ARENDS. Reserving the right to 


object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I would appreciate it if the genile- 
man from Texas would explain to the 
House the benefits of these Senate 
amendmenis. 

Mr.FILDAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill in- 
volves approximately $50,060. It is tore- 
imburse certain naval atiachés and cth- 
ers on missions abroad, who paid certain 
expenses of their missions. Under one 
apprepriation bill, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral held it was not payable. The bil 
would reimburse that $50,060. The Sen- 
ate amencment requires that that sum 
be paid out of current appropriation 
rather than a subsequent appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
ane Senate amendments were agreed 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I submitted a consent request 
in connection with the rule on the omni- 
bus judgeship bill that further consid- 
eration of the rule be postponed until 
today. I had temporarily forgotten that 
there are primaries today in Wisconsin 
and Nebraska in connection with the 
election of delegates to the two national 
conventions. We have a gentleman’s 
agreement, of course, that on such oc- 
casions no matter in what State an elec- 
tion be held, no roll call will take place. 
I assume there will be a roll call on the 
rule. In view of that I ask unanimous 


consent that further consideration of 
the rule, House Resolution 591, be post- 
poned until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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ROLL CALLS POSTPONED UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Further if I may, 
with permission of my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts and the in- 
dulgence of the House, I ask unanimous 
consent that should there be any roll 
call, as Gistinguished from a quorum call, 
on any matter during the day that the 
roll call be postponed until tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, do I understand in con- 
nection with the gentleman’s request on 
the rule on the judgeship bill that it will 
be called up again tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the inten- 
tion—just on the adoption of the rule 
but not consideration in the Committee 
of the Whole after the rule is adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
also ask unanimous consent that busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday 
this week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





PHILIPPINE SCOUT HOSPITAL, FORT 
McKINLEY, PHILIPPINES 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1216) to 
authorize the President to convey and 
assign all equipment contained in or ap- 
pertaining to the United States Army 
Provisional Philippine Scout Hospital at 
Fort McKinley, Philippines, to the Re- 
public of the Philippines and to assist by 
grants-in-aid the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in providing medical care and 
treatment for certain Philippine Scouts 
hospitalized therein, with Senate 
amendments and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “Seventy-sixth” 
and insert “Seventy-eighth.” 

Page 3, line 11, after “conditions”, insert 
“and limitations.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN ct Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to cbject, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, the only 
changes in the bill as it passed the House 
are these: The first amendment merely 
corrects a figure. The second is, accord- 
ing to the Senate amendment, to make 
clear that the implementation of the 
program contemplated by the bill will 
give the President the authority to re- 
quire that hospital costs be kept within 
reasonable limitations, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
was the original intention? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private 
Calendar Day. ‘The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Private Calendar. 


~~ 


ALEXANDER NEWMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6414) 
for the relief of Alexander Newman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury )e, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Alexancer Newman, of Rochester, N. Y., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States, the sum of $1,032. Such pay- 
ment represents the amount due for per 
diem in lieu of subsistence from Cctobcr 
20, 1944, to October 17, 1945, while an em- 
ployee of the War Department, and for mile- 
age at 444 cents per mile for uce of a pri- 
vateily owned automobile for some 2,700 
miles: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 

ecount of services rendered in connection 

with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon convition thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a mction to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 











MARK G. RUSHMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 430) for 
the relief of Mark G. Rushmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the biil, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mark G. Rush- 
mann, of 502 South Main Street, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., the sum of $7,093 as compenca- 

ion for personal injuries sustained by him 

at the Madison, Wis., railroad station on 
December 22, 1945, the day following the 
date of his discharge from the United States 
Navy: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to he contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





MRS. PAULINE J. GOURDEAUX 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 858) for 
the relief of Mrs. Pauline J. Gourdeaux. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Pauline J. 
Gourdeaux, of Denver, Col., the sim of $1,- 
252.20, representing the amount of pension 
she would have received for the period begin- 
ning on January 28, 1945, and ending on April 
10, 1947, had her claim for a dependent par- 
ent’s pension been filed within 1 year after 
January 23, 1945, the date fixed by the War 
Department as the date of death of Pfc Ed- 
ward E. Gourdeaux: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney cn account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Tne bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a mction to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





F ESTHER V. WORLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 970) for 
the relief of Esther V. Worley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any liability to the 
United States resulting from over-payments 
in retired pay aggregating $1,209.60 made to 
Esther V. Worley, Nurse Corps, United States 
Naval Reserve, for the period from December 
15, 1947, through August 31, 1948, as a re- 
sult of receipt by the said Esther V. Worley 
of retired pay and Federal civil-service pay 
concurrently, is hereby canceled. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOE W. WIMBERLY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1458) for 
the relief of Joe W. Wimberly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joe W. Wimberly, 
of Kingsport, Tenn., the sum of $3,400, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for reimbursement for medical, 
nursing, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred by him as a result of an automobile 
accident which occurred near Franklin, Ga., 
on April 28, 1950, while he was returning to 
Kingsport from a training conference at Fort 
Benning, Ga., in connection with his duties 
as commanding officer, Six Hundred and 
Thirty-ninth Transportation Heavy Truck 
Company: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





TRUMAN W. McCULLOUGH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1604) for 
the relief of Truman W. McCullough. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise apropriated, to Truman W. Mc- 
Cullough, of Colorado Springs, Colo., the sum 
of $5,000 in full satisfaction of all claims of 
the said Truman W. McCullough against the 
United States for compensation for the death 
of his minor son, Harley Beryl McCullough, 
who died as a result of burns sustained while 
fighting a forest fire as a volunteer fire 
fighter, at Camp Carson, Colo., on January 17, 
1950: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanoi’ 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 





PANSY E. PENDERGRASS 


The Clerk calied the bill (S. 1668) for 
the relief of Pansy E. Pendergrass. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Pansy E. Pender- 
grass, of Columbia, S. C., the sum of $10,- 
000, in full satisfaction of her claim against 
the United States for injuries suffered by 
her in a fire which occurred in the hotel in 
which she was billeted in Kobe, Japan, on 
April 22, 1950: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or ate 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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DANIEL J. CROWLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1682) for 
the relief of Daniel J. Crowley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Daniel J. Crow- 
ley, 225 Frye Avenue, Peoria, Ill., the sum 
of $4,439.10 in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of medical, nursing, and hospital expenses 
suffered by him as the result of being hos- 
pitalized with poliomyelitis on April 1, 1946, 
while on authorized leave from his duties as 
a commissioned officer in the United States 
Naval Reserve: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000... 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





J. HIBBS BUCKMAN AND A. RAY- 
MOND RAFF, JR., EXECUTORS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1998) for 
the relief of J. Hibbs Buckman and A. 
Raymond Raff, Jr., executors of the 
estate of A. Raymond Raff, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to J. Hibbs Buckman and 
A. Raymond Raff, Jr., executors under the 
will of A. Raymond Raff, deceased, the sum 
of $2,217.86. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
New York, and Banco da Madeira, Funchal, 
Madeira, and their agents, successors, or 
correspondents against the United States, 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica as surety on the bond of A. Raymond 
Raff, deceased formerly collector of customs 
at the port of Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
estate of the said A. Raymond Raff for loss 
caused by the unlawful sale on July 17, 1947, 
of two cases of handerkerchiefs consigned 
to the National City Bank of New York, New 
York, which were sold as unclaimed merchan- 
dise before the expiration of the generale 
order period, as extended: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or recovered by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
any provision of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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ROBERT JOSEPH VETTER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2100) for 
the relief of Robert Joseph Vetter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert Joseph 
Vetter, of Miami, Fla., the sum of $158. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Robert 
Joseph Vetter against the United States on 
account of personal injuries, medical and 
hospital expenses, and loss of earnings sus- 
tained by him as a result of his rescue of two 
United States Navy fliers who were fatally 
injured in the crash of a Navy airplane ap- 
proximately 50 yards north of the recre- 
ation pier at the south end of Miami Beach, 
Fla., on June 5, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 .percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOHN L. BAUER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2157) to 
authorize payment of certain claims for 
damage to private property arising from 
activities of the Army. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to John L. Bauer, Watertown, N. Y., $50; 
to Ernest Bohna, Brogan, Oreg, $50; and to 
William E. Dollar, Meigs, Ga., $98.50. The 
payment of said sums shall be in full setitle- 
ment of all claims of the above-named 
claimants against the United States for dam- 
age to their property caused by military 
personnel or civilian employees of the Army, 
or otherwise incident to noncombat activi- 
ties of the Army, and determined by the De- 
partment of the Army to be meritorious, 
which are not payable under any existing 
statute available for the settlement of claims 
against the United States: Provided, That no 
part of the amounts appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent of any claim shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with such claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person viclat- 
ing any of the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeancr and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third, time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of John L. Bauer, 
Ernest Bohna, and William E. Dollar.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 58) favoring the suspension 
of deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months; 

A-1668413, Kehaioff, George Athanasoff. 

A-7297249, Gwozdz, Jozef. 

A-5760683, Czerwinski, Bronislawa or Lon 
(nee Markowska). 

A-9098321, Czerwinski, Jan. 

A-5043634, Lago, Ramon Formosa. 

A-6742652, Blich, Mina. 

A-6622741, Blich, Aron. 

A-3030092, Martinez-Martinez, Jose, or Joe 
Martina. 

A-2612961, Kimura, Yukiko. 

A-2757718, Cheng, Chi Chiao, or Steven 
Cheng. 

A-7190316, Diciaccio, Ottavio. 

A-6761996, Rosenstein, Max David. 

A-6207651, McMahan, Glenn Madge 
Mearns. 

A-6492272, Alcantar, Esméregildo. 

A-7197683, Arias-Olivares, Benselada, or 
Wenceslada Arias-Olivares. 

A-6953567, Augustin, Margaret Tiatano San 
(nee Reyes). 

A-5916158, Benjamin, Mary Jane (nee 
Hyndman). 

A-4805628, Bergondo, Lucia (nee Monzon). 

4A-5763425, Bewley, Theresa Athre, or 
Theresa Athne Bosserman (nee Thompson). 

A-7135004, Bijarakis, Irene Emmanuel (nee 
Irene Emmanuel Tzanetes). 

A-7450259, Borrelli, Antonietta (nee 
Franco). 

A-3328605, Bourlon, Paul Edward. 

A-3284813, Brewster, Albert Sydney, or 
Sidney Brewster. 

A-1425339, Brezez, Mario. 

A-4102888, Campbell, Arthur Joshua. 

A-7417748, Campbell, George. 

A-7267269, Carini, John (Giovanni). 

A-7267870, Carini, Anna Angela. 

A-7375502, Cesarini, Domenico Mario, or 
Domenico M. Cecarini. 

A-4471755, Chung, Margaret Mary, or Mar- 
garet Mary Fing Shan Chung, or Ching Ping 
Shan. 

A-5058133, Cohn, Sonia, or Sonia Fidler. 

A-7463269, Connor, Albert, Marfunt. 

A-6781701, Correa, Eduardo Juan, or Mar- 
Cilino Bellino. 

A-2€58342, Csung, Eng Ki, alias Wou Ki 
Csung. 

A-1236060, Dobos, Joseph (Joszef or Joe). 

A-1050228, D’Ambro, Rafaelle. 

A-2296446, DeAyala, Genoveva Martinez. 

A-785£213, DeJuarez, Eloisa Navarrete. 

A-7274235, DeOntiveros, Concepcion Aman- 
cio. 

A-7073320, Dery, Liliane Marcelle, formerly 
Liliane Marcelle Charbonnier. 

A-5339551, Detels, Heinrich Hans. 

A-5257567, DiMeglio, Giovanni. 

.-1263644, Dim‘trakoulakos, Dimitrios, or 
Jimmie Cemos. 

A-7415149, Dobson, Keith Frederick. 

A-19019415, Docherty, Rebecca. 

A-1962682, Dracopoulos, Peter Constantine. 

A-1263600, Elizalde, Luz Peinado. 

A-1816314, Farganis, Pericles A. 

A-6319163, Ferszt, Szyje, or Sidney First. 

A-4445754, Foti, Carmelo. 

A-6366527, Frain, Christina Elizabeth May 

(nee Tornbull). 

A-7117918, Francis, Therza Hayden (nee 
Billinghurst). 

A-4566242, Franek, Shirley Sa. 
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A-1504362, Frano, Raffaele Angelo, or Raf- 
faele Frano, or Ralph Frano. 

A-7934330, Fulton, Victor Alexander. 

A-4467600, Garcia, Manuel Ferreiro. 

A-2840935, Garcia-Perez, Antonio or Ar- 
turo. 

A-7886808, George, Ludrik, Kelsham., 

A-7884902, George, Maria Leonora (nee 
Thomas). 

A-3019640 Gerlich, Jakob. 

A-4978213, Geiss, Lillian Florence Belle 
(nee England). 

A~-7241623, Gliszczynski, Theodore Joseph. 

A-3475252, Goodman, Rose (nee Randell). 

A-6491933, Gorfinkel, Chana, or Gorfinkiel 
(nee Chana Gulevsky or Gulewska). 

A-3181035, Gropsorean, Damen, alias Nico- 
las Thomas. 

A-7174219, Grosch, Jutta (mee Jaeger). 

A-5898196, Guerrisi, Lillian. 

A-5131547, Halloran, Doris Helen (nee 
Fuller). 

A-7070214, Hansen, Hans Willy, or William 
Hansen. 

A-7375722, Heinzmann, Peter Mikulas. 

A-7136914, Hodge, Daniela (Daniela Ivanka 
Tatjana Petrova). 

A-7290260, Hodson, Kathlyn Ellen. . 

A-3522185, Hoffmann, Arthur Otto. 

A-4870661, Hop, Louie. 

A-7399583, Hoy, Lee Chee, or Calvin C, 
Lee. 

A-6414242, Huang, Richard Shih-Chiu. 

A-6414219, Huang, Robert Hai-Chuan. 

A-5587447, Hulatt, Henry. 

A-7115356, Hummels, Agnes Geodorovna. 

A-1149841, Hutter, Joserh. 

A-1481433, Hyland, Patrick Joseph. 

A-3371125, Iari, Ruth Randall. 

A-4946250, Jennings, Frederick H., or Ale 

ert George Brine. 

A-5278963, Jensen, Rasmus Magnus. 

A-9777158, Kaloiekas, Vasilios Thecdore. 

A-2342622, Kanzaki, Kichizo, or Kichizo 
Fujiwara. 

A-2342629, Kanzaki, Misao. 

A-7008786, Kanzaki, Keiko or Kaye. 

A-1032116, Karaviotis, Aristomenis, or 
Aristcmenis Andreas Karaviotis, or Aristo- 
menis Caravictis. 

A-53451097, Karlsson, Per, or Peter Carlson. 

A-2828423, Krystalis, Gabriel Mozkoz. 

A-9783023, Lejnicks, Ints. 

A-2515343, Leonctti, Erna Gertrud. 

A-5153032, Leskanic, Janos, or John Les- 


A-4754440, Levin, Esther Tillie (nee Man- 
del). 

A-342C980, Levine, Anna. 

A-5390478, Ma, Chuk Ching. 

A-3445844, Maid, Mary Ann (nee Foxton). 

A-5573561, Mangiarotti, Santo. 

A-3378536, Matorim, Mex, or Motel Mato- 
rin. 

A-5515065, Matsubara, Kikuno. 

A-6993697, Mattern, Reiner Karl, alias Rene 
Eu. 

A-5166281, Matthews, Mary, or Marja 
Weiaka (nee Matiasz). 

A-4189577, Masters, John Richard Lenton, 
alias Jack Masters. 

A-C635338, Meers, Margaret, or Margarethe 
Meers, cr Margeretha Henkl (nee Boerner). 

A-4679224, Michaelis, Rucolf Martin Kurt. 

A-2011319, Mikulus, Micheel Albert. 

A-2280632, Morand, Martha Johanna, or 
Martha Jensen Darnell, cr Martha Johanna 
Jensen. 

A-7372123, Moreitz, Monica Johanna. 

A-1339900, Moshopculas, Gerassimos, or 
George Moshos. 

A-5083554, Murrell, Evelyn Maud. 

A-6219555, Okamatsu, Isamu, or Ysamu 
Oxamura, or Yoshio Monaka. 

A-2749014, Omar, Mehcee Bin, or Allie 
Mahdee Omar. 

A-3634838, Orsi, Italia (Italia Stacchetti). 

A-4904454, Paolini, Attilio. 

A-7899276, Pastori, Ciaude, or Claude Tul- 
lio Pastori. 
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A-5600621, Paulson, Mary Harms, or Mary 
Grigg. 

A-4€13083, Payeras, Anita Maria, or Anita 
Maria Rodriguez, or Anita Meria Llop. 

A-4102640, Pearcy, George Whitfield. 

A-2745227, Pelin, Neculate Oprea, or 
Nicholas Pelin. 

A-7985396, Pentino, Carmella, formerly 
Consiglia Schiavone. 

A-4115597, Percg, Michael. 

A-7398987, Pesti, Goldie Grace, formerly 
Veres (nee Nays). 

A-1944984, Petesic, Ivan. 

A-6372739, Petkovich, Filippo, or Philip 
Petrovich. 

A-7197870, Petronio, Immacolato (nee 
Russo). 

A-4850252, Petrucco, Angeline Maria (nee 
Pontello), alias Ines Alba De Michiel. 

A-1958941, Pinakas, Maria, or Maria Kot- 
sonis, or Maria Lambadaris. 

A-4371125, Pinto, Domingos Fernandez. 

A-9920083, Polanowski, Stefan. 

A-5419916, Poser, Erich. 

A-1108990, Pragias, Vasiloios Athanasios. 

A-6287182, Preston, Ann. 

A-4575450, Prince, Ida Beckstein. 

A-4906086, Prochaska, Stefan Julian, alias 
Steve or Stefan Prochazka, Prochacka, or 
Prohacka. 

A-5662521, Raynor, Grace Annie (nee 
Laskie). 

A-1251744, Rebeiro-Gomes, John. 

A-4853529, Reder, Erna Marcelina 
Frankel. 

A-4435161, Reder, Jaccb. 

A-7197883, Ritchie, Rufclpho Maria. 

A-7886651, Roedelsturtz, Raymond. 

A-7115216, Sager, Charles Stewart. 

A-5343415, Sagris, Hilda Kristina. 

A-6026900, Sang, Tung. 

A-3095402, Saponzides, Seraphim Dimi- 
trios. 

A-1602221, Sarigiannis, Stylianos, alias 

teve Camberis. 

A-4972502, Scallan, Marcella (nee Rutkn). 

A-1353207, Schoen, Eva, formerly Eva Bos- 
ko, formerly Eva Szontag (nee Eva Hausz- 
ler). 

A-3197907, Shapiro, Minnie (nee Sandler). 

A-4298007, Shsung, Lee Gout, or Anna 
Lee, or Anne Hcey. 

A-5975002, Shibata, Hiroshi. 

A-4708975, Silva, Philip, alias Felipe Silva, 
or Felipe Silva Gonzalez. 

A-4135529, Sing, Lo Mang. 

A-2429886, Sepiciuk, Nick, or Nicolai Ise- 
peiuc, 

A-7491771, Smith Natalia Alexandrovna, 
alias Natasha Alexandrovna Smith, formerly 
Kulikov. 

A-5907999, Sommerkamp, Arnold. 

A-5213664, Steskanin, William, or Bill 
Stesko. 

A-2098982, Stosich, Marko, or Marcos 
Zoyas Siles. 

A-5589571, Szewcezyk, Kate, alias Cather- 
ine Szewczyk. 

A-5165425, Szewozyk, Ignacy. 

A-5725387, Takata, Jiro, or George Takata. 

A-7118500, Taveira, Maria Clothilde Mar- 
tins. 

A-5434215, Portis, Ruth (nee Urguhart). 

A-3479202, Wang, Florence, alias Florence 
PiWsia Wang Teng. 

A-5380160, Warren, Alice Julienne (nee 
Levacher or Alice Fiquet). 

A-2471388, Wei Yu, Djong Wayland, or 
Wayland Djorg. 

A-1356959, Wessel, Max George. 

A-3616338, White, John Herbert. 

A-4956728, Willoughby, Barbara Adice, or 
Alice or Barbara Adice Dalgleish (nee Word). 

A-4984579, Wolhendler, David, alias David 
Wold. 

A-2137759, Yurich, Frank. 

A-3759782, Abe, Fujiye, or Fujiye Bode, or 
Fujuyie Sakata. 

A-2478324, Alves, Manuel. 
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A-4079647, Anemoures, Demosthenes, Ev- 
angelos, or James Evangelos. 

A-7754257, Anglada, Manuel O. Zariquiey 
y, or Manuel Zariquiey Angalada, or Manuel 
O. Zariquiey. 

A-3462443, Bacchione, Domenico. 

A-6160685, Bacchus, Habeeb. 

A-5811850, Baillie, Zillah. 

A-5737148, Baker, Hyman Noah, or Hymie 
Baker. 

A-5837681, Bartee, Elsa Anne. 

A-7096163, Beck, Elmer Into or Into Ilmari 
Suhonen. 

A-5401170, Bensaia, Giuseppe, or Giuseppe 
Bensaga, or Joseph Bensaier, or Guiseppe 
Bensaya. 

A-6990512, Berghoff, Jerome, or Aaron Leo 
Ginsberg. 

A-5796563, Block, Julia, or Sister Mary 
Vincentia. 

A-7176702, Bokios, Efthalia Vassilios Zer- 
voulia. 

A-7354859, Boluda, Louis Roger. 

A-2585736, Boyajian, Arousag, or Rose Mary 
Boyajian. 

A-3748687, Bridges, Frank Sherlock. 

A-5877409, Broome, Stanley George, or 
Stanley George Amey. 

A-7423197, Brown, Virginia Sabater (nee 
Sabater). 

A-7362345, Burnett, Brenda Caroline, for- 
merly Brenda Caroline Simpson. 2 

A-7362346, Burnett, Glenis Pamela, for- 
merly Glenis Pamela Simpson. 

A-8976788, Campbell, Alfred John. 

A-7043314, Campisano, Frank Anthony. 

A-7262109, Carpenter, George, or George 
Carpenter Passejian. 

A-7123585, Carpenter, Josephine Semone 
Cosand. 

A-5599299, Chao, Celia Hwa Guen, or Celia 
Huan. 

A-6982613, Chase, Beryl, or Beryl Small 
De Chase (nee Small). 

A-6982614, Chase, Yvonne Patricia. 

A-4642604, Cheong, Cheung, or Tack 
Chong. 

A-5757153, Cherven, Mary Sophie (nee 
Mary Sophie Reichel). 

A-4935364, Clarke, William John. 

A-3563403, Collazo, Maria, or Maria Paiz, 
or Maria Molina. 

A-1251448, Colze, Wilhelm Leo, or Wilhelm 
Leo Francis Colze. 

A-5750902, Cornell, Isadore, or Isadore 
Kanell. 

A-6708955, Covello, Fiorentina (nee 
Amato). 

A-7186426, Dacey, Margarete (nee Hill). 

A-5273901, Daddow, Elizabeth Jane (nee 
Veale). 

A-4538840, D’Alessandro, Benedetto, or 
D’Alessandro Benedetto, or Benny Castelli, 

A-3098806, Dapontis, George Antonios. 

A-7202716, Dawidezyk, Leokadia Ryducha, 
or Lucy Sarah Dawidczyk, or Leokadja 
Ruducha. 

A-7061272, Dazio, Chiara Angela Marina. 

A-3854994, De Esparza, Theresa Arroyo dor 
De Fontes. 

A-7188407, De Hernandez, Florinda Armen- 
dares. 

A-6261642, Deligianis, Maritsa. 

A-6873511, Deligianis, Eleftheria. 

A-6873512, Deligianis, George. 

A-7610933, Delisi, Wendy Teresa, formerly 
Pearson. 

A-4216989, De Molina, Celia Melendez, or 
Celia Melemdez, or Celia M. Molina. 

A-5664486, De Rosales, Soledad Morones. 

A-2563522, Din, Badar Ud, or Badar Ud 
Din Gorsi. 

A-4693497, Drachler, Louis Davis. 

A-7224968, Durnell, Edith Marion (nee 
White). 

A-4161607, End, Edward. 

A-1175433, Escobedo, Marta. 

A-3394109, Eshelby, James Wesley. 

A-4408331, Faia, John. 

A-4484324, Finegood, Atty (nee Silverfarb). 


A-4943398, Fineman, Sidney. 

A-7263010, Folio, Yvette Germaine Tour- 
tois, or Yvette Germaine Tourtois. 

A-7263011, Folio, Gerard Michel Tourtois, 
or Gerard Michel Tourtois. 

A-7263012, Folio, Louis Edmond Tourtois, 
or Louis Edmond Tourtois. 

A-7264767, Friedmann, Eveline Henriette. 

A-1297481, Frohn, Valentine (nee Valen- 
tine Yu). 

A-7049286, Garza Isauro, 

A-1668107, Giorgi, Gino. 

A-1119471, Girardi, Sam. 

A-6678004, Glasman, Izak. 

A-6678020, Glasman, Jolan (nee Klein). 

A-3986030, Goby, Thomas, or “Tom” Goby. 

A-5067258, Gomez, Eduardo Bao, or Manuel 
Gomez. 

A-3857260, Gonzalez, Joseph Casal, or Jose 
Casal Gonzalez, or Joseph Gonzalez. 

A-4387257, Goodman, Max, or Motel Gont- 
macher. 

A-5262046, Goss, Eva Lillian (nee Pickard). 

A-7873904, Greaux, Joseph Gabriel. 

A-4284559, Green, Jack, formerly John 
Greenberg. 

A-4803905, Green, Dora Esther, formerly 
Dora Esther Greenberg (nee Serota). 

A-3257180, Greipel, Alois. 

A-3562620, Greulich, Ernest Heinrich Erich, 
or Ernest Erich Greulich, or Erich E. Greu- 
lich. , 

A-7439173, Hadzicostantinou, Constanti- 
nos, or Constantinos Hadziconstantinou. 

A-6703140, Harris, Athanasia Constantine 
(nee Mallires or Athanasia Haralampopou- 
las). 

A-6057286, Hepworth, Norman William. 

A-6597600, Heuberg Rachela. 

A-5123964, Hirsch, Gloria Gertrude Green- 
berg. 

A-6623134, Hollander, Bernardo, or Bern- 
ardo Hollander Grun. 

A-1543051, Huber, Emil. 

A-3007292, Ibrahim, Mohamed. 

A-1883063, Imbrogno, Giulio, or Francesco 
Imbrogno. 

A-3834948, Inouye, Yataro, or John Yataro 
Inouye, or John Yataro Inoye. 

A-9798290, Inwood, Leslie Harold. 

A-2619905, Janicka, Mary, or Maryanna 
Witkowska, or Rogowska. 

A-1441065, Johnson, Alma. 

A-6954768, Kanellos, George Dimitrios, or 
George Canellos. 

A-7136808, Karas, Peggy (nee Liacopoulos 
or Panagiota Constantinou). 

A-4443941, Karki, Estcr Mara (nee 
Kotala). 

A-4002885, Katchur, Rose, or Rose Sloan, 
or Chaya Rachel Schlatian. 

A-6836915, Kauppi, Bengt Harry, and 
Bengt Harry Mattson. 

A-1070225, Kazias, Vasilios Kosmas. 

A-6441569, Kessler, Reginald R. 

A-6928172, Khade, Miriam Anton. 

A-6928173, Khader, Anton Elia S. Khalil, 
or Anton E. Khader, or Anton Khader. 

A-5613065, Kivinen, Lelia Amos Martha, or 
Lelia Amos Martha Fisher, or Leila Martha 
Kivinen. 

A-6919645, Klein, Doris Regine. 

A-7826036, Knittle, Viola. 

A-1212306, Koster, Stanislaw, or Stanley 
Koster, or Charles Koster. 

A-1534347, Lapatas, John or Lapas, or 
Ioannis Bassilliou Lapatas, or Bassili Lapatas, 
or John Bassilliou Lapatas. 

A-4810260, Lara-Heriberto, Enrique, or 
Enrique Heriberto Lara. 

A-3158305, Lawrence, Rheba Malinda (nee 
Lucas). 

A-6605462, Lee, Hwa-Ni, or Lawrence Hwa- 
Ni Lee. 

A-6704095, Lee, Lydia Shui-Yen (nee 
Shen). 

A-6142231, Leng, Shao Chuan, 

A-7092041, Lichtenstein, Peter Ladanyi, or 
Peter Ladanyi. 

A-6504787, Ling, Juliet Tchou. 


A-2997441, Ling, Choh Chun. 

A-7267779, Long, Patricia Hermine (nee 
Thomsett). 

A-1077226, Lopez, Jose Gudierrez, or Jose 
Curtiez or Gutierrez. 

A-5740455, MacMillan, John Francis. 

A-2660936, Malafouris, Charalambos, or 
Bob Malafouris. 

A-6803987, Mandel, Armand. 

A-6406978, Manganias, Christos N. 

A-7375504, Martens, Geraldine Gisela, or 
Gerhardine (Gerda) Gisela Kueffens. 

A-3482021, Martini, Nicholas. 

A-3482016, Martini, Catherine (nee Merle). 

A-7015094, Martini, Junior, Nicolas. 

A-7015(95, Martini, Evelyn Helen. 

A-51659$1, Mastrogeorgopoulos, Ioannis, or 
John Master. 

A-3598451, Mateus, Duarte. 

A-1684198, Matsui, Takejiro. 

A-4386046, McEachern, John Angus. 

A-6458422, McFliigott, Justin William. 

A-6458421, McElligott, Ann Gabrielle. 

A-4076671, McGinnis, Ernest Livingston. 

A-7243285, Mei, Patsy, or Patsy Kong Mey. 

A-5564754, Mciras, Antonio, or Antonio 
Siso, or Antonio Micras Siso. 

A-2061604, Messados, Vassilios, or Vassilios 
Stamitiou Messados, or William Massas. 

A-1387508, Miller, Charles Herbert. 

A-7886273, Miller, Coral Elizabeth. 

A-5618461, Mitsopoulos, Nicolas, or Nick or 
Nicoloas Moustos. 

A-3802889, Mizen, Ernest Westwood. 
A-6063039, Monasterio; Arthur Gardner. 
ee Moreno, Marta Esperanza Ram- 

Z. 

A-1037812, Navarro, Diego Gallardo. 

A-3515640, Nom, Mon Ching, or Hing Mun, 
or Mun Hing. 

A-6374930, Novosad, Maria Aloisia, or 
Maria Louisa Nowosad. 

A-3467666, Nozawa, Shichiroku. 

A-3710992, Ordonez, Ranulfo Egar, or 
Ranulfo Ordonez. 

A-6350831, Papamikos, Irene. 

A-7282694, Perandones, Pedro Pedrosa. 

A-7868302, Percira, Nelson Santos. 

A-7264790, Perron, Magda Vincenzina, or 
Magda Vincenzina Bier. 

A-7848772, Peterson, Manfred, formerly 
Wegman. 

A-33€3218, Pezzuti, Michele Angelo, or 
Mike Pasty, or Mike Pazi. 

A-4130486, Pitta, Rosalia Stanko, or Rose 
Pitta, formerly Rozalia Manusov Stanko, or 
Rosa Nyari or Varga. 

A-4093715, Potter, Bertha (nee Zack). 

A-5548621, Puccio, Antonio or Anthony. 

A-5707372, Puccio, Salvatora, or Sally (nee 
Martihi). 

A-2655837, Puckerin, Joseph Archibald. 

A-1122393, Radich, Vlaho, or Chalres Blaz 
Radich. 

A-7135349, Raiteri, Gina Domenica (nee 
Passerini). 

A-4176023, Redling, Joseph. 

A-7184730, Reiss, Hans. 

A-1475692, Resanovich, Adam. 

A-3947582, Ribas, Gumersindo Louis, or 
Gumersindo Louis Ribas Y¥ Forto. 

A-5064504, Ribner, Sime or Rubner (nee 
Wojnelower). 

A-3566791, Ring, Sylvia (mee Gcld). 

A-7092743, Rocca, Domenico Della. 

A-4847286, Rode, Konstantius Balthazar. 

A-5358463, Rosales-Benavides, Cipriano. 

A-7367118, Saccoccia, Nella (nee Nella Di 
Pillo). 

A-6435131, Santos, Benjamine (nee Gon- 
zales). 

A-4526743, Schafer, Doris June (nee 
Murray). 

A-6441475, Schamber, Selma, or Selma 
Strauss. 

A-1544255, Schwab, Lillian, or Lillian Ru- 
dolph (nee Lillian Goldman or Thelma 
Schwab or “Teddy”). 

A-1471905, Scime, Raimonda (nee Scias- 
cia). 
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A-2417573, Scinica, Fortunato, or Fortu- 
nato Sceneca. 

A-3090640, Scotto, Luigi. 

A-6403266, Seidita, Salvatore. 

A-3810778, Sen, Chu Do, or Do Sen Chu. 

A-4809716, Shapiro, Lillian (nee Meyer or 
Ravira or Raisel Meyer). 

A-78£8555, Shipley, Emma, formerly Emma 
Fabrocini. 

A-3041785, Skaleris, Nick George, or Nick 
Kaleris. 

A-7222259, Simonds, 
Sandoval Rogers. 

A-3598150, Sjotun, Harold, or Harold Sjo- 
thun. 

A-3838291, Sliwa, Julia. 

A-4958205, Snarie, Mimah Alimah, or Mi- 
mah Alimen Curtiss, or Alimah Devi Mimah, 
or Alimah Devi, or Mimeh Alimah. 

A-3022489, Scrrentino, Gennaro. 

A-7394621, Stephenson, Hubert, or Jubert 
Halston, or Ephrain Stephenson. 

A-6581946, Stewert, Zigrida Margareta, or 
Zigrida Margarete Stewart, or Zisrida Stew- 
art. or Zigrida Margereta Graudins, or Zi- 
gride Margareta Grosel. 

A-6884670, Stirling, Charles Nicholas. 

A-5444030, Stormer, Lillie (nee Robertson). 

A-3449849, Strochlic, Carol or Carl. 

A-6440048, Strochlic, Sakina (nee Bhoch 
or Bhceck). 

A-7985398, Sweeting, Judy Deanne. 

A-4162209, Tanaka, Fumi Tatsuoka Mori- 
yama. 

A-4377561, Thomas, David Daniel. 

A-9747117, Titchen, John Alexander, or 
Alexander John Titchen, or Alexander J. 
Tichen, or John A. Titchen. 

A-4204187, Trafemchuk, Alexander. 

A-4797143, Tso, Shih, or Tso Shih, or 
Joshph Tso Shih. 

A-1479020, Vales, Harry Emanuel, or 
Charalamboa Varelakis, or Haraloabos Eman- 
uel Varelakis. 

A-5032104, Varnes, Hedel Julia, or Hedel 
Julia Cott, or Jadwiga Stefanja Cotowna. 

A-3493647, Waitanen, Kosti Alexander, or 
Kosti Weltanen. 

A-6163778, Wang, Hsioh-Wu. 

A-2389787, Wilson, Arnold Usse, or Arnold 
Wilson. 

A-7177885, Wilson, Marianne Hedwig (nee 

itte). 

A-7371751, irtz, Eckhard Johannes, or 
Eckhard Johannes Leja, or Eckhard Kytzia. 

A-1513918, Woitkewicz, Julius, or Wojtke- 
wicz or Julius Karski. 

A-7039520, Wong, Lorrie Tin Lock, or Tin 
Lock Wong. 

A-7243432, Yabe, Mitsuye, or Mary Mitsute 
Yabe, or Mitsuye Nishihama. 

A-6858242, Yang, Richard Fu-Sen. 

A-2866753, Yee, Wai Yum. 

A-7560751, Yee, Yoeh-Ming Ting > (nee 
Ting). 

A-6972366, Yien, Hwang Han. 

A-2169996, Chan, Shuk Yee, or Shuk Yee 
Chan Hwang. 

A-1790288, Yoshihara Masako. 

A-1443370, Young, Frederick Nelson, or 
Frederick Gustav Jung. 

A-7463580, Zei, La Donnie, or Lo Donnie 
Zei. 

A-5216657, Alessi, Albino. 

A-4281732, Angelini, Ernesto Romeo. 

A-4190326, Angelino, Achille. 

A-4710375, Angelino, Mariantonia (nee 
Perrino or Maria Perrino Angelino or M. An- 
tonia Angelino Perrino). 

A-2719067, Arriaga, Mario Rosario. 

A-4738618, Aslanogiou, Leonidas, alias Leo 
Slano, alies Leo Xeno Slano. 

A-5104423, Bauer, Joseph. 

A-4256772, Behar, Clara. 

A-4288750, Bercarich, Anthony or Antonio. 

A-4316950, Berger, Moris. 

A-3340793, Bew, Mon, or Yen Mon. 

A--1923586, Bojinoff, Paraskevia Batskowa 
or Bonzoff, alias Bessie Bojinoff. 

A-1503041, Bratos, John, or John Vretos, or 
Jon Vretcs, or Ioanis Bretos. 

A-7868.69, Bryan, John Robeson, 


Nivia Rosa Rivera 
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A-4576779, Bubuchi, Peter Constantino, or 
Evangelcs Bubuchi, or Peter Constanino 
Sprios, or Peter Spiros. 

A-4737170, Camara, Francisco Tomas. 

A-4306180, Canali, Giovanni (John Canali). 

A-7385402, Candelaria, Paz. 

A-4868451, Car, Janko (John), or Steve 
Evaka, or Stefan Evaka, or Steve Evakoff, or 
Istvan Czur or Czar or Carr or Zar. 

A-3312338, Cassiotis, Theodoros. 

A-5085705, Champendal, Ella Elisabetha. 

A-6163772, Chang, Jyh-Huei, or William 
Jyn-huei Chang. 

A-5392886, Chang, Ke-Ming. 

A-3086937, Chen, Sun, or Wing Sang. 

A-9574860, Choon, Lee Cho, or Lee Cho 
Chun, or Cho Choon, or Lee Choy Choon, or 
Lee Choon. 

A-4253431, Chow, Ng Gocn, or Ng Ngoon 
Lew or Dau. 

A-3551013, Chun, Kam Yuen, or William 
Kan Yuen Chun. 

A-6732044, Cote, David Leon. 

A-3595935, Cretella, Baldassarre, or Benny 
Cretella. 

A-755C535, Crosbie, 
Crover Crosbie. 

A-3660919, Culligan, Martha Barbara, 

A-1058805, D’Amico, Niccla Carmine. 

A-4348153, Dapontis, Icannis, presently 
known as John Dapontis. 

A-€593620, Davis, Willemina. 

A-5251212, Dean, Fanny. 

A-7069478, DeBayser, Laurence 
Jeanne. 

-70971618, DeBayser, Catole. 
A-7364182, DeCaro, Francesco Paolo. 
A-7243017, Del Giudice, Maria Teresa (nee 

Viola or Teresa Viola), Teresa Del Giudice. 

A-2985630, DeLuevano, Gregoria Pedroza 
Vda, also Gregoria Pedroza. 

A-6233702, Di Giacoma, Luciano. 

A-6237313, Di Giacoma, Carmela. 

A-1356207, Din, Wahab. 

A-4037088, Doo, Jung Shu, or Jung Shee 
Tong, or Peter S. Jung. 

A-1619782, Doukas, Nicolaos, or Nicolaos 
John Doukas, or Nick Doukas. 

A-2658728, Eckert, John, or Janos Eckert. 

A-5450258, Edgar, John Nelson. 

A-7096916, Ennis, Emmy (Emmy Weyrich) 
(nee Kraemer). 

A-9787259, Enxuto, Carlos. 

A-3997988, Espinosa-Carrillo, Delfino, alias 
Dale Espincsa. 

A-153C949, Fat, Eng, or Henry Eng. 

A-4356656, Gaensslen, Paul August Otto. 

A-4917566, Garvey, Albert Victor. 

A-3324038, Garzia, Giovanni Omera. 

A-6362195, Gee, Joseph Doo-Keung. 

em George, Emilia (nee Gouvou- 
sis). 

A-6088385, Giles, Mary Ann (nee Smith). 

A-6496388, Goldstein, Samuel. 

A-6472385, Goldstein, Taube (nee Frank- 
furter). 

A-5955757, Gonzales-Villicana, Miguel. 

A-1011226, Gosselin, Lorraine J., formerly 
Claudia Marie. 

A-7262019, Grassi, Maria Immacolata. 

A-7125377, Grego, Natalia Mastracchio. 

A-5025210, Grischuk, Walter Jacob. 

A-3663583, Guerrera, Donato. 

A-4497100, Guido, Thomas, or Tommasino 
Guido. 

A-4428935, Halasz, Gabriel or Gabor. 

A-4945626, Hamasaki, Haruji, or Haruzi 
Hamasaki, or Hitoshi Hamasaki, or Harry 
Hamasaki, or Harry Hama, or Harry Kasui Ha- 
masaki. 

A-4565540, Hanella, Alfred, or Alfred Ha- 
melia. 

A-6639271, Harris, Caryl Anne. 

A-3158718, Hasson, Esther (nee Adevah or 
Michela Rohas or Rojas). 

A-6323339, Hawtin, Edward Mervyn (Felt- 
ham) (Foster). ; 

A-3445319, Hider, Hussine Deeb, alias Harry 
Hider. 

A-3459540, Hider, Mohammed Deeb, or 
Mike Hider. 


Grover Stanley, or 


Marie 
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A-1733400, Hietanen, Hilma, or Hilma Sun- 
dell (nee Juuseneho). 

A-2725986, Hirschal, Paula Anna. 

A-7769313, Hsu, En-Yun. 

A-6032936, Hsu, Tung-Kuei. 

A-6489134, Huber, Britta Sylvia Eleonoid. 

A-2763719, Ida, Isaku, or Toraichi Oishi. 

A-7360460, Iverson, Catherine Anne, or 
Catherine Anne Bond. 

A-6893630, Jimenez, Rudolfo, or Rudolph 
Gamble. 

A-3526330, Jones, Cuthbert McDonald. 

A-7274302, Kaan, Sze Kin. 

A-7274301, Kaan, Ann Chang. 

A-6343646, Kantzo, Efstratios. 

A-6343645, Kantzos, John. 

A-2403662, Katsiaris, Christos. 

A-4743298, Katz, Molly, or Mali Katz. 

A-7008891, Kinsey, Shirley Joanna. 

A-6371576, Kitcher, Janette Estelle. 

A-3374470, Kobzeff, John P., or Ivan P. 
Kobzeff. 

A-3374471, Kobzeff, Julia (nee Tickunoff). 

A-1355886, Kondrutzkov, Dimitri. 

A-1443419, Kondrutzkov, Daria (nee Pe- 
trova). 

A-5201518, Kotchos, Dimitrios Vasiliou, or 
Jim Vasil Kotchoff. 

A-4990341, Krznovich, John. 

A-1116780, Kuintiene, Chana. 

A-2499249, Kumagai, Tomi 
Yosh‘de). 

A-7246551, Kuo, Maying, or Ma Mu Yin 
Kuo. 

A-7246552, Kuo, Joseph Dennis, or Sun 
Yang Kuo, or Sing Yang Kuo. 
— Kuo, Marie Esther, or Yen Shi 

uo. 

A-5219771, Lam, Shin Hing, or Lam Shin 
Hing. 

A-4674687, Lasuita, Michael. 
i A-7079616, Lee, Milton Chun, or Milton C. 

ee. 

A-7069322, Lee, Peng May Kau, or May Kau 
Feng. 

A-7069321, Lee, Milton Chun, Jr., or Mil- 
ton Lee, Jr. 

A-7200791, Lee, Marion, or Mei Lan Lee. 

A-4125377, Lee, Samuel, or Lee Wing. 

A-7006439, Lee, Whamok Kim, or Wha Mok 
Kim, or Kim Wha Mok, or Whamok Kim, or 
Kim Whamoe. 

A-2557792, Lee, I. Kyung, or I Kyeng Lee, 
or Lee I. Kyung. 

A-5342497, Leguia, Victor Ernesto, or Victor 
Legua Camacho. 

A-2232168, Leibowitz, Mary (nee Pappel- 
baum). 

A-7385545, Lemmo, Antonio, or Anthony 
Lemmo. 

A-7600174, Lew, Grace Li-En, or Lew Li- 
En. 

A-7268435, Ling, Yee, or Ling Yee, or Charle 
Yee. 


(nee Tomi 


A-6699077, Linthicum, Elizabeth Jane 
Worsley, or Elizabeth Joyce Worsley Lin- 
thicum. 


A-1888029, Lisette, Dorothy Louise. 

A-4988427, Little, Winifred Maud (nee 
Smillie). 

A-6033423, Liu, James Che-Ming. 

A-7125315, Liu, Tsousue Kao. 

A-7457082, Liu, Lonnie. 

A-2749540, MacDonald, Dorothy Anna (nee 
Symes). 

A-4655168, Martinez, Francisco Zarate. 

A-3389010, Martinez, Sidronio, or Sidronio 
Martin, or Sidronio Gallardo Martin, or Sid- 
ronio G. Martinez Cifronio Martin. 

A-7178602, Marzahan, Hans-Ulrich. 

A-6836916, Mattson, Bo Olof, or Bo Olof 
Kauppi. 

A-3409854, McCullough, Edward Victor. 

A-5827389, McKendrick, Mary Barclay 
Strachan. 

A-4189822, Meha, Tuta. 

A-5638694, Mendes, John, or Tom Mendes. 

A-1319851, Mincheff, Petko Panayotoff, or 
George Petroff, or George Peters. 

A-4425319, Mizen, Amy Ruth, or Amy Ruth 
Warren. 
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A-4172428, Montecino, Antenor or An- 
tonio. 

A-4318326, Romera, Vicenta Lorca. 

A-5578346, Montesinos, Concepcion Garcia, 

A-6630324, Montesinos, Vicenta. 

A-7032857, Montesinos, Manuel Fernandez, 

A-6639320, Montesinos, Conchita. 

A-5448363, Nakamura Fumiye, or Fumiye 
Uyeno. 

A-2388264, Nakagawa, John, or Sunkicht 
Nakagawa. 

A-7240047, Nichols, Frederick W., formerly 
Fritz Wolfgang Peterbauer. 

A-5942955, Ohab, Walter, or Wladyslaw 
Ohab, or Ladislaw Ohab. 

A-5441064, Oldakowska, Halina. 

A-3496978, Paetzold, Helene Henriette. 

A-5706590, Patterson, Alexandra Photos 
Leriou. 

A-9563511, Pavic, Valdimir. 

A-3915147, Pearman, Faith Mazie, or Faith 
Mazie Adams. 

A-1006704, Persi, Angelo. 

A-4387401, Peterson, Boris, or Boleslaw 
Treschinsky or Trescinski. 

A-7957311, Petrini, Stefano. 

A-3877925, Pinard, Alphonse Joseph. 

A-4727552, Pinto, Abilio Fernandes, or Abilio 
Pinto Fernandes. 

A-2495735, Podvinecz, Hermine, or Hermine 
Racz. 

A-7372124, Pompei, Pietro. 

A-7204914, Pozzi, Giovannina or Carusone. 

A-3764980, Provenghi, Bruno George. 

A-5047014, Provenghi, Enrica Bombardelll. 

A-7026553, Provenghi, Guido or John. 

A-7026387, Provenghi, Anita Costa. 

A-7026388, Provenghi, Carlos Bruno. 

A-€6925878, Pullin, Patricia Anne. 

A-6033784, Quade, Lois Edna, or Bertha 
Edna Nicholas, or Mary Beatrice Nichols. 

A-4043273, Radke, Gustav Daniel. 

A-7019744, Radke, Russell Alvin. 

A-7019745, Radke, Stella Marie (now Heg- 
sted). 

A~-7020727, Radke, Elford Daniel. 

A-7375847, Ramil, Beatriz Betty. 

A-6810067, Reedy, Enrico Lucido. 

A-5099071, Reins, William Cornelius, or 
Cornelius William Reins, or William Reins. 

A-4596588, Reins, Saimi Adalfina (nee Da- 
vantti). 

. A-7079633, Resch, Renate. 

A-7079634, Resch, Gerhard. 

A-3321611, Romagnolo, Vincenzo, or Vin- 
cent or “Jim” Romagnuolo. 

A-3105579, Romano, Silverio. 

A-6999695, Romero, Norma Borbolla. 

A-4294885, Rosenholm, Oscar, or Oscar 
Alecei (or Alacai or Alepei) Waldemar Rosen- 
hold, alias Oscar Alecei Waldemar, alias 
George Lee. ; 

A-5217146, Sagara, Mie. 

A-4262120, Santos, Dioselina Quiroz-de los, 
alias Dioselina Marie Lopez-de los Santos. 

A-5467347, Schayek, Farha Sassoon, 

A-3440635, Schayek, Louise Sassoon. 

A-5312037, Scherlitz, William Albert, or Al- 
bert William Scherlitz. 

A-3213351, Serpi, Liugi. 

A-3784794, Shee, Yee (Yee Kwan Yee), or 
Mary Lee. 

A-7372138, Shew, Mah, or Harold Mah. 

A-6161419, Shibayama, Tatsue. 

A-6161420, Shibayama, Yuzo. 

A-7841053, Sodini, Cherubini Bertuccelli. 

A-7841052, Sodini, Lorretta. 

A-7955505, Soulides, Demetrious Apostolou. 

A-6958019,, Spafford, Lillian Mumford, or 
Lillian Mumford McDermott, or Lilyan Mc- 
Dermott, or Louise McGee. 

A-7112885, Spence, Ofelia Carmona, or 
Ofelia Valdes O’Farrill, or Ofelia Carmona 
O'Farrill. 

A-3868721, Stacy, Linda (nee Linda Eleanor 
Weaver), alias Linda Levensen, alias Linda 
Steiner. 

A-4855576, Stocklitsch, Hermine, or Her- 
mine Stock. 

A-7416007, Straussman, Olga Schwartz. 

A-7416008, Straussman, Jean Claude. 





A-7416009, Straussman, Liliane. 

A-4864596, Tagliavia, Antonino, or An- 
tonio Tagliavia, or Tony Poma. 

A-6982514, Tavoularides, Efstratis, or Ef- 
stratis Demetri Tavoularides, or Paul Cos- 
tides, or Paul Georges. 

A-5162622, Tedford, George Edward. 

A-4958539, Tedford, Mary McSwinney. 

A-7457228, Till, Margaret Maria Momberg 
Weber. 

A-70$4105, Tischler, Salo. 

A-7037981, Tolton, Charles Gordon. 

A-3434944, Tonge, James Hezekiah. 

A-4641717, Vaik, Evald Alexander Arthur, 
or Evald or Ewald Wack, or Edward Madison, 

A-7372105, Volker, Carmen Astrid. 

A-3049044, Walker, Arosemond, alias Arose- 
mond or Rose Boyd. 

A-7419745, Weiss, Robert, or Robert Herd- 
rick. 

A-5455131, Whelan, Florence, or Florence 
Lampert, or Florence Brett Ruth Whelan. 

A-7394768, Wyrick, Brunhilde Vicktoria, 
formerly Brunhilde Vicktoria Handl. 

A-3643395, Ying, Lee. 

,A-3366268, Zampas, Eugene George. 

A-3955646, Zampas, Eugene, Jr. 

A-6006493, Zampas, Anna, 

A-1411892, Zorrilla, Eligio. 

A-7547137, Liu, Wen-Tsin. 

A-2070080, Lukats, Maria or Maria De 
Lukats. 

A-6330533, Sze, Nancy Wei-Fong Lee. 

A-6624909, Sze, Yi-Kwei. 

A-5890254, Wei, Tseh Heen. 

A-7547138, Wei, Saling Chung. 

A-7547136, Wei, Fong. 

A-7547144, Wei, Yuling or Jacqueline. 

A-7547139, Wei, Madeline or Yaling. 

A-4932112, Goldstein, Clara Pearl or 
Golden. 

A-4932272, Goldstein, Jack or Golden. 

V-1427412, Westra, Caroline Marietta. 

A-6293227, Partovi, Manuchehr or Ma- 
nuchehr Manu Partovi. 


The resolution was agreed to. 





SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 63) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has 
suspended deportation for more than 6 
months: 

A-6330838, Acevedo-Gamboa, Juan. 

A-7070049, Aguirre, Salvador, or Salvador 
Aguirre-Heredi. 

A-7070730, Aguirre, Eliseo. 

A-5669738, Aliprantis, Gerassimoss Elias, 
or Jerry Elias Aliprantis. 

A-5898717, Aoki, Hisako, or Hisa Aoko. 

A-4564620, Baker, Fay, or Fay Bass or Faige 
Haas. 

A-6040312, Hass, Morris. 

A-5140696, Barata, Jose Antunes, or Joseph 
Antunes Barata. 

A-3933627, Barba, Jesus Munoz, alias 
Ewigdio Munoz Barba and Emilio Barba. 

A-—7351287, Barry, Florence May Evelyn. 

A-1514930, Birle, Friedrich Karl, or Fritz or 
Fred Birle. 

A-6887046, Boyd, Blanche Theresa (nee 
Warmington). 

A-2846568, Burgess, Miriam Constance (nee 
Murphy). 

A-7122604, Camamis, Theodor... 

A-4800910, Candellini, Mario. 

A-5098486, Charous, Albin, or Albin Roe- 
beling. 


A-7297258, Chen, Bu Shing. 

A-6958543, Cheng, Shang-Wu. 

A-6848447, Cheng, Tsu-I Wang. 

A-3961645, Cheney, Jennie Bastina. 

A-2327066, Chiba, Akira. 

A-3629239, Chin-Tsuei, Lee, alias Anne Lee 
Young. 

A-3217461, Chiwaki, Ai (nee Tamura). 

A-6388596, Chung, Roberto Yi Tack. 

A-6849314, Cotte, Charles Marie Jean. 

A-7171732, Cotte, Marie Henriette, or Marie 
Louise Cotte (nee Charlemagne). 

A-5127606, Dalberg, Teobold Ludwig. 

A-6669920, Diamond, Bella (nee Green- 
berg), or Blanka Diakentsztejn. 

A-5273768, DiMatteo, Francisco, alias 
Frank DiMatteo Frank Calligaree. 

A-5363172, Duran, Consuelo. 

A-5004726, Eife, Frederick. 

A-7371791, Eleftmann, Hartmut. 

A-6839917, Faustino, Fae Judith. 

A-6839918, Faustino, Daniel. 

A-1000241, Fischer, George Richard, or 
George Milong. 

A-7361933, Fisch], Bertl David, or David 
Bertl Fisch] or Bert] David. 

A-4939160, Flood, Thomas James. 

A-7179926, Fodo, Andrew. 

* A-6910444, Fogel, Isaac. 

A-7415215, Foltyn, Renata (nee Leblova). 

A-7419832, Fu, An, or Fu An or Fu Au. 

A-7299566, Fu, Siu-Lian Chen. 

A-7419811, Fu, Hua Priscilla. 

A-4011479, Fung, Ping Kan. 

A-7270824, Giotis, Niki C., or Niki Petros 
Apostolidou. 

A-6292008, Gosling, Judith Pamela, or Ju- 
dith Pamela Murdock. 

A-6292009, Gosling, Linda Margaret, or 
Linda Margaret Murdock. 

A-2144764, Gunnarson, Gustave Adolf 
Velfrid, or Gus Gunnarson. 

A-5409334, Haack, Jeinrich Johann, alias 
Henry Haack. 

A-6490116, Hadidian, Dikran Yenovk. 

A-5978539, Hadlund, Peter Larson or Peter 
Larson or Peter Larson Nedlund. 

A-71$2778, Haire, Carmen Judy (nee Car- 
men Judy Furnari). 

A-7026369, Hamano, Tadashi. 

A-4855815, Hamano, Kamejiro. 

A-4855836, Hamano, Shizuko. 

A-5924057, Harris, Johnnie, or John Harris 
or Charlie or Jolly Robinson. 

A-7424123, Harrison, Katherine Christina, 
formerly Pirkko Helena Piiparinen. 

A-3767849, Higuchi, Hatsuno. 

A-5465265, Hinsch, Dorothea Frieda (nee 
Lindborst) . 

A-7809492, Hulsenbusch, Hansi Curt. 

A-7809493, Hulsenbusch, Mario Detlef. 

A-78°9491, Hulsenhusch, Evelyn Margaret. 

A-5313389, Hsi-Tseng, Wen, or Wen Shi 
Tseng. 

A-7390943, Illinger, Karl Heinz. 

A-2443853, Ishikawa, Toshitaro. 

A-2946491, Ishikawa, Komano Orta. 

A-4094816, Jackson, Jerry Francis. 

A-2319648, Jennings, Grace Mildred Violet 
(nee Whate), or Grace Mildred Scott. 

A-4559276, Jensen, Aksel Elon. 

A-1811886, Juditch, Avram Misa, or Ayram 
M. Juditch or Avrah Juditch. 

A-5436861, Kanakakis, Antonios Steve, or 
Anthony Kanakakis. 

A-3017281, Kanapka, George. 

A-692170., Kanderis, Evangelos, or Angelos 
Kanderis. 

A-1262169, Karagianis, Matheos S. 

A-3356210, Kawaguchi, Raizo. 

A-1651081, Kefalas, Spyridon Charanambos, 
or Spiros Charambos Kefalas or Spiros Harry 
Kefalas. 

A-5661155, Kent, Walter Kee, or Bing Kee 
Kent or Kan Kee. 

A-6725862, Kondratenko, Nikolai, or Nich- 
olas Kondratenko or Nicholas De Witt. 

A-4398788, Kubota, Gogi, or George Kobe, 
or George Kuboto or Kenzo Kubota. 

A-3730612, Laaksonen, Alina Pauline, or 
Aliina Pauline or Senni Rautanen. 
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A-7045504, Lai, Daniel, or Lai Dou Yen or 
Lai Dou-Can. 

A-7248054, Lau, Monique Marguerite (nee 
Cherpitel). 

A-6261598, Lazarou, Christina (nee Hagis- 
tiliadou). 

A-6841244, Lee, Song Kwan, or Paul Lee 
Molina. 

A-3466717, Lee, Young Soon, or Choi Yong 
Soon. 

A-7363010, Ledee, Joseph Gilbert. 

A-7975408, Lefevre, Claude Shu. 

A-7975410, Lefevre, Cecilia Sophie. 

A-1865838, Li, Lien Yen. 

A-5147578, Lightenstein, Ida (nee Zang- 
will). 

A-6589927, Ling, Frank Yu-Suan, alias Yu- 
Shan Ling. 

A-6437087, Llinares, Juan Salleras. 

A-7247981, Lum, Yuk Wah, or Jenny Lum 
(nee Yuk Wah Noy). 

A-7392099, Mack, Marion Ionie or Ione (nee 
Christian or Smith). 

A-5466819, Madokoro, Sannosuke. 

A-7392826, Madonna, Carla (nee Paganelli). 

A-3961538, Marcy, Grace Bethune (nee 
Grace Elwaine Bethune). 

A-4921405, Mattes, Stergios Christ. 

A-5303729, Milanese, Giacomo. 

A-3263640, Milgrom, Bella. 

A-1650278, Miura, Koshiro. 

A-1650279, Miura, Haruko, 
Masuda (MN). 

A-6335361, Moayeri, Nilfar. 

A-2152035, Mohammed, Saleh Ali, or Salili 
Ali or Sahli Ali or Saleh Ali. 

A-7540739, Morel, Andree, or Andree Jus- 


or Haruko 


tine Morel. 

A-5833521, Morin, Ernest. 

A-3050745, Moulis, Steve, or Efstathios 
Moulis. 


A-7387883, Muehlberger, Heinrich Peter, or 

einrich Peter Jud. 

A-7427806, Mullikin, Peggy Ruth, formerly 
Princess Peggy Macedowski. 

A-7118804, Musallam, Sami Nimer (Dr.). 

A-5394629, Nishikawa, Takeshi, or Philip 
Nishikawa. 

A-6840225, Ortega y Barrera, Nieves, or 
Nieves Soto y Ortega. 

A-4608755, Oshita, Shigematsu, or Naozo 
Mukai. 

A-4608755, 
Mukai. 

A-7646867, Parker, Johanna Shizu Nari- 
shima. 

A-4472505, 
Pagano. 

A-6054277, Penn, Gloria Ludena. 

A-7778976, Penn, Reuben Alfredo. 

A-7978975, Penn, Dorriel. 

A-5612932, Perez, Jose, or Jose Perez Rod- 
riguez or Jose Perez Seoane. 

A-7450566, Perez, Antonio Nelson, or Ane 
tonio Nelson Perez y Soto. 

A-6357861, Perkins, Julia Maria Kim, alias 
Julia Maria Han or Julia Maria Han y Kim, 
or Mrs. Harry Kim Perkins. 

A-7240127, Pieczynski, Therese Josephine, 
formerly Therese Josephine Vanden Abeele 
or Therese Josephine Vaden. 

A-7394770, Pietro, Rita (nee Bartollino). 

A-4571123, Pinkovsky, John, or John Robe 
ert Shuka. 

A-2631467, Pires, Ignacio. 

A-9688319, Pither, Reginald Leonard. 

A-6970339, Paju, Maryvonne, alias Mary- 
vonne Marthe Toussina Larcher. 

A-6970340, Paju, Marianne, alias Marianne 
Louise Neele Larcher. 

A-9794365, Poupalos, Manolis Constantine, 
or Manolis Poupalos. 

A-1122251, Pujol, Pedro Sellares, alias Pablo 
Salas. 

A-2056077, Putala, Veronica, or Sister Mary 
Gisella. 

A-6635466, Reyes y Navarro, Simon. 

A-5422921, Ritter, Huldreich, or Charles 
Ritter. 

A-3995038, Roberts, Ada Jessie. 
A-6310149, Robbins, Rose. 


Oshita, Rikiye, or Kiyono 


Pagano, Giuseppe, or Joceph 
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A-4062904, Robinson, Jack, or Joaquin An- 
tonio Rodriguez or Joachim Rodriguez. 

A-5172002, Robson, Hilda Arias, or Hilda 
Tyndall or Hilda Munoz Arias or Hilda Arias 
Torry or Hilda Socorro Arias or Hilda Arias 
Tyndall Torry. 

A-6377064, Rocos, George Constantine, or 
George C. Bocos. 

A-6377037, Rocos, Grammatiki Ioannou, 
or Grammatiki (Kiki) Rocos or Niki Gram- 
matiki Rocos or Riki Rocos or Kiki Gram- 
matiki Ioannou or Grammatiki (Kiki) 
Ioanou or Kiki Ioannou. 

A-7361475, Rogers, Gabriel Frank, or Gaber 
Ferenc Jausz. 

A-2357775, Rose, Stanley John. 

A-1074016, Roussell, Marcel Gaston, or 
George Kinelle or George Kinelli. 

A-9631664, Salvador, Rafael. 

A-6704923, Samppala, Lehja Marjatta (nee 
Nenonen), alias Marietta Samppala. 

A-6082604, Saunders, Dudley Livingston, or 
Dudley Saunders or Dudlye Saunders or Rob- 
ert James Day. 

A-4942528, Scheibner, Albert Kurt, or Al- 
bert Kurt Scheible. ; 

A-3651799, Schuller, Katharina, or Kath- 
arine Baumel. 

A-5300176, Schwarder, Stephenie Eva, or 
Stephenie Eva Murphy (nee Daunis). 

A-5362775, Scotti, Pasquale Scotti, or Patsy 
Scotti. 

A-1462488, Sideris, Nicholas Aristides, alias 
Nick Sideris. 

A-2963769, Siordia-Languren, 
or Fernando Langurel Siordia. 

A-5912083, Smith, Edward Joseph. 

A-6263657, Smith, Raphaela Albertha, or 
Ravhaela Albertha Roumow. 

A-4895918, Singh, Bisham, or Sucha Singh 
or Bishha Singhy or Sunday Singh. 

A-4185278, Solis, Guillermina Febles. 

A-1718074, Soto, Jose Migueles, or Jose 
Soto. 

A-5212079, Stathos, Koula Vasiliki (nee 
Vouvalidou). 

A-4809160, Stenesto, Martin Nicolaus, or 
Martin Nilsen or Maurice Nelson or Martin 
Nicolaus Nelsen Stenesto or Martin Nielsen, 

A-6840090, Stephenson, Patrick John. 

A-7112539, Stewart, Vincent. 

A-1235075, Strougo, Victor, or Raymond 
Andre Lopez y Ateca or Artegas. 

A-7375959, Suemming, Bodo, or Bodo Fritz 
Kurt Suemning. 

A-3284493, Sungy, Helen Jeanette, or Helen 
Jeanette Logas. 

A-2252832, Suzuki, Ichiro. 

A-5972594, Tores, Milan Teodor, or Emile 
M. Tores. 

A-3479084, Tavares, Ludgero, alias Luther 
Tavares. 

A-7423302, Thigpen, Jessie Benjamin. 

A-6836237, Thomas, Arthur Livermoor. 

A-4931820, Ting, Anthony Un-Noeh. 

A-4941257, Torres, Frances, or Frances 
Aguiar or Frances Ruerta. 

A-5624703, Torres de Arredondo, Trinidad. 

A-7050874, Trillo, Antonio, or Antonio 
Trillo Ordonez. 

A-7050973, Trillo, Matilde. 

A-7283636, Tuzon, Ernesto. 

A-2022521, Tye, Soo Cheong. 

A-2242693, Vamasescu, Nicolas. 

A-2942694, Vamasescu, Despina Igorosanu, 
or Pai Icy. 

A-7287089, Veloz-Cuevas, Tomas. 

A-3382392, Webel, Anna. 

A-5253477, Weissberg, 
Whitehill. 

A-4892331, Whitlow, John William, or Jack 
Whitlow. 

A-2626095, Wilson, Marguerite M. (nee Lan- 
dry), formerly Boggs. 

A-7011658, Won, Eng Seow, or Yvonne Eng. 

A-9579093, Wooster, Walter William, or 
Chang Kum Sui. 

A-4344406, Wuerstle, Otto. 

A-5363224, Yamaguchi, Hide, or Hide To-« 
kunaga. 

A-4391435, Ying, Chang Mo or Chang, or 
Bobby. 


Fernando, 


Otto, alias Otto 
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A-4069003, Yoshimura, Shinichi, or Henry 
Yoshimura. 

A-7457347, Young, Beatrice Raymonde, 

A-2583858, Ysidro, Montoya-Salazar. 

A-6268799, Yuen, Lee Shau, or Lee Sing 
Pik. 

A-6313255, Yuen, Louise Lore. 

A-2075484, Zipper, Fannie, or Florence 
Gardner. 

A-7203901, Zuenterstein, Alfred. 

A-3504425, Akasaki, Yoshio, or Yoshito Ak- 
asaki. 

A-3099496, Akasaki, Isoko, or Isoko Ishi- 
muro. 

A-4732801, Akiyama, Shizuko (nee Shizuko 
Tada). 

A-3282640, Akume, Hanori, or Roy Akune. 

A-3900724, Alleyne, Rosa Ambrosine, alias 
Rose Ambrozane Alleyne. 

A-5537133, Angelini, Guido, or Guido Blas- 
covich. 

A-4931914, Arata, Carlo Angelo, or Carlo 
Arata or Carlo Lodi. 

A-1205335, Arehart, Fernanda Maria (nee 
Peverini). 

A-7247946, Aversa, Rosaria Marrone, 

A-5651299, Avina, Antonio, Andrade. 

A-7457937, Baeshore, Karin Franziska. 

A-7197107, Baker, Hasmig Ruth (nee Kul- 
edjian), alias Hasnik Kesmezkilic, 

A-€363434, Ball, Cyril Thomas. 

A-6363435, Ball, Alwen Elizabeth. 

A-7539287, Barton, George Donald. 

A-5388747, Becht, Margaret Ellen 
Methot). 

A-4664561, Bercich, Peter, or Peter Brcie. 

A-7094381, Berger, Karin Hildegard. 

A-7371685, Blessas, Robert, or Robert Mas- 
simo Blessas or Massimo Robert Blescas for- 
merly Robert Masimo Vallone, 

A-6461098, Biumberg, Leib. 

A-1005545, Bonifer, Loretta Annie (nee 
White (or LeBlanc) ), or Loretta Annie Wells. 

A-2535740, Boyajian, Mariam, or Mary or 
Mariam Manogian or Mariam Ambojian. 

A-6986704, Bramble, Yvonne Mak Ching 
(nee Foo). 

A-7203650, Brand, Shimon, or Simon Brand. 

A-5948261, Brathwaite, Charles Christo- 
pher. 

A-9671236, Bresler, Petrus Hermanus, 

A-6453789, Broacha, Firoze Hormusji. 

A-6740253, Bronstein, Menachem or Melvin. 

A-6887700, Bronstein, Estera or Esther (nee 
Duybner). 

A-7222003, Brylkin, Ariadne. 

A-1141021, Cantatore, Mauro, or Maurice 
Cantatore. 

A-71122688, Castro-Castro, Moises, 

A-5067641, Catalano, Agatino. 

A-6026529, Chang, Peh-I. 

A-2174443, .Chavez-Soto, Felipe. 

A-4940843, Cheung, Goon Man, or David 
Jung or David Yuen. 

A-2460182, Chung, Celia Tam (Tam Jung 
Wan). 

A-7011010, Chung, Julia. 

A-7011008, Chung, Jennie. 

A-7911009, Chung, Mamie. 

A-4442569, Comeau, James Percy. 

A-4891359, Costanzo, Gregorio Pietro. 

A-7394509, Craun, Gunther Franz, or Gun- 
ther Franz Mages. 

A-2600753, Cubas, Ferdinand, alias Ferdie 
Cubas. 

A-958279, Curry, Madlyn Hope. 

A-6004158, Daniels, Rese. 

A-6643125, Daviia-Davila, Francisco Jesus. 

A-4248186, DeFauw, Yvonne. 

A-5265622, DeFernandez, Eulalia Barron 
(nee Eulalia Barron). 

A-7037822, Fernandez-Barron, Luis. 

A-7420861, Deike, Eileen Bostwick. 

A-4861423, De La Bat, Bernade Jan Gerard. 

A-5641047, DeLara, Carmen Davila, alias 
Carmen Bieggar alias Carmen Devila Alvarez. 

A-4913533, DeLopez, Rafaela Luevano, or 
Rafaela Luevano. * 

A-3778612, DeLopez, Soledad Maria de los 
Santos, alias Soledad Maria delos Santos de 
Quiroz. 

A-7266087, DeLuna, Ursula Martinez. 


(nee 
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A-4162187, Demers, Josephine Mary (nee 
Josephine Mary Gagnow). 

A-7356333, DeMeyer, Joseph Joannes, 

A-7421594, DeMeyer, Jacqueline Margue- 
rite. 

A-7421595, DeMeyer, Simonne Elagie. 

A-6062958, Doane, Evalyn Victoria (nee 
Clarke). 

A-9736923, DosSantos, Americo Rodrigues. 

A-4694706, Dick, May Belle, or Christine 
May Belle Dick (nee Hamilton). 

A-7099288, Doetsch, Karl Maximilian. 

A-7083776, Drieling, Leendert. 

A-7070170, Duran, Jesus Rafael Liron, or 
Rafael Liron or Rafael Liron-Duran. 

A-7079650, Durando, Gerard Victor. 

A-7354173, Emmel, Evelyn Cornelia. 

A-7050949, Esqueda, Maria Teresa. 

A-7050948, Esqueda, Donaciano. 

A-7387447, Evers, Arnold Stanley. 

A-5390997, Febles, Silviana Francesca. 

A-5833478, Folsom, Ellen Rose. 

A-6014862, Fraser, Esme Iola or “Greaves” 
or ‘‘Viola.”’ 

A-2359744, Friedman, Harry Raphael, or 
Freeman. 

A-1148404, Fris, Josefin, or Josipa Frisch. 

A-2744898, Galio-Ruiz, Eliliano, or Eliliano 
Galio. 

A-1452184, Galioto, Gaetano. 

A-4475577, Georges, Ainsworth Bunting, or 
Louis J. Brown. 

A-7203245, Gillbreath, Vera Agnes, or Vera 
Agnes Allen or Vera Agnes Doane, 

A-1704613, Goldstein, Rose. 

A-7427541, Goltzman, Salomon, or Salomon 
Goltman. 

A-7445236, Gonzalez, Jose B. 

A-4022837, Gonzalez-Carranza, Simon. 

A-7049673, Gomez, Jose Guadalupe. 

A-7049672, Gomez, Miguel. 

A-7180855, Gonzalez-Renteria, Raul. 

A-6603154, Gonzalez y Reyes, Angel, or 
Angel Gonzalez. 

A-4999747, Gonzalez-Zepeda, Fortino. 

A-4035970, Goodhart, John, alias John 
Goedhart. 

A-4338838, Grauman, Regina, or Krojna 
Rywka Groman or Kreine Rivk Graoman or 
Kreine Rivka Jannof. 

A-1229899, Grieve, John Davidson, or Jack 
Grieve. 

A-4742456, Grinberg, Herman Karl. 

A-3262533, Hai, Jung Won, or Mrs. Wong 
On. 

A-7186411, Haight, Eileen Annie (nee 
Clancy). 

A-3636876, Hamblen, Irene Isabelle, alias 
Irene Isabelle Boon. 

A-6887941, Hamblyn, Jewell Violet Pearl. 

A-3154461, Helgeson, Henry, or Henry Hel- 
gesen. 

A-5328574, Henry, Lillian Gladys (nee 
Antill). 

A-4506192, Hernandez, Mariano, or Mario 
Hernandez. 

A-1512737, Hazeltine, Helen Hilda, or Helen 
Hilda Roux or Helen Hilda Thorogood. 

A-2999950, Hiraoka, Tadaichi, or George 
Hiraoka or George Yoshimoto or Seigaku 
Yoshimoto. 

A-7469546, Hodge, Enid Iova, or Enid Iova 
Thomas. 

A-6847772, Hu, Hung Yuan, 

A-7056883, Jansen, Avran, alias Avram 
Gansen. 

A-1048853, Jusup, Kadir Bin, or Kader 
Jusup. 

A-7354074, Jimenez, Arsenio Teodoro. 

A-7274105, Johnson, Rosario Serra, or 
Rosario G. Serra or Rosario Serra Gavito. 

A-4720874, Johnson-Martinez, Bernabe. 

A-6732408, Kalman, Ferenc. 

A-4902559, Kaptain, Violet, formerly Suf- 
folk (nee Coleman). 

A-7197992, Kazarian, Shavarah. 

A-7037455, Kennicutt, Ruth Jeanette Ken- 
ny, alias Ruth Jeanette Kenny, alias Jeanne 
(Jannete) (Ruth) Kenny, alias Janie Louise 
Jette, alias Louise Jette, or Ruth Malloy. 

A-7276640, Kolb, Ida Crescencia, or Ida 
Crescencia Hatz or Ida Crescencia Rogner, 





A-6680598, Kontarakis, Helen, or Helene 8, 
Countorakis. 

A-7244992, Korey, Dorothy (nee Delih 
Badou Sand). 

A-2924446, Knickle, Goldie Evelyn (nee 
Mason). 

A-8001048, Ladan, Samuel, or Samuel 
Ladan Vinju. 

A-2515839, Landeta, Jose (Jose Landeta), 
or Jose Domingo Landeta. 

A-6059440, Lee, Karl C., alias Ki-Cheng Lee. 

A-5098788, Livingston, Florence Elizabeth, 
formerly Florence McLean or Florence 
Schmidt (nee Florence Allen). 

A-7049121, Loizides, Soumela (nee Anastas- 
siadis), or Sourela Panagiotou Anastasiodou. 

A-5276973, Machida, Masaru Michael. 

A-6920875, Maillett, Marie Louise (nee 
Frontain), formerly Dougette. 

A-6881284, Mancusi, Albert. 

A—3909619, Mark, Gock Lum, or Mark Lum, 
or Gock L. Mark. 

A-7178884, Marmolejo, Guadalupe. 

A-7274221, Marquez, Pedro. 

A-7550734, McCarthy, Terence Michael. | 

A-7023632, McNevin, Harry Angus. 


* *A-6859638, Mendelowitz, Charlotte. 


A-6556282, Mendelowitz, Fani (nee David- 
ovics). 

A-~6859052, Mendelowitz, Betty. 

A-6566883, Singer, Flora (nee Mendelo- 
witz). 

A-4790454, Mocellin, Giovanni Battista, or 
John B. Mocellin. 

A-3078904, Montes de Villalva, Carmen. 

A-6767320, Mosiewick, Zimel, or Zimel 
Masowicke. 

A-5406058, Munoz y Sotomayor, Benjamin, 
or Benjamin Munoz. 

A-7363000, Nesrallah, Abdou, or Abdu 
Messralla. 

A-1124376, Nicolich, Giuseppe, or Antonio 
Nicolich. 

A-4152724, Oishi, Satoshi. 

A-7020487, Oishi, Yei, or Ei Oishi. 

A-2742641, Ong, Helen, or Lim Tan Shing. 

A-2381190, Oropesa-Herrera or Sister Rita 
Oropesa or Sister Rita del Immaculada Cora- 
zon de Maria Oropesa. 

A-7280044, Orphanos, Anastacia. 

A-7755920, Pasaidis, Fedon Hristodulos, or 
Don Fasaidis or Fedon Pasaidis. 

A-3622420, Peeke, Wallace Frank, or Frank 
Wallace Smith or Frank Wallace Peeke. 

A-6743196, Percy, Julie Anne, or Julie Anne 
Riley. 

A-7358577, Petronio, Vivitta Giovanna. 

A-7358563, Petroni, Luigi, or Louis 
Petronio. 

A-7358578, Petronio, Carlo Federico. 

A-5201260, Pezella, Rafaele, or Ralph Pez- 
zella alias Domenico Mugnano. 

A-2207816, Pichot, Marcel Pierre Jean- 
Maria. 

A-7681487, Polychroniadis, Lazaros Serafim. 

A-3273809, Poulymenos, Eleftherios K., or 
Theodor Coroukly. 

A-6965318, Prevost, Edmond Vallone, or 
Edmond Prevost. 

A-6394556, Przewozman, Abraham. 

A-2569854, Quirke, Anna Margaret, or An- 
nie Margaret Quirke. 

A-7264310, Quon Jeung Wing, or Wong 
Jeung Wing Quon. 

A-7280071, Rahm, Helga. 

A-7280072, Rahm, Ernest. 

A-7365496, Raschle, Rudolph Richard. 
A-6159552, Remenyi, Janos, or John Rem- 
enyi. ; 

A-5662563, Riley, Florence Francis (nee 
Ryan). 

A-7083553, Rios, Estanislao, or Estanislado 
Rios or Estanislao Rios-Cervantes. 

A-7083554, Rios, Rito. 

A-7130250, Rios, Rosalio, or Rosalio Rios- 
Lozano. 

A-5596513, Robb, William Glen. 

A-5450855, Robles-Mendez, Alberto. 

A-7140461, Roman-Yerena, Antonio. 

A-7140465, Roman-Salinas, Enrique. 

A-7140466, Roman-Salinas, Rafael. 


A-6931254, Said, Hylda Kathleen (nee 
Allison). 

A-5223429, Sanchez, Emilio Hermida, or 
Emilio Hermida. 

A-3778615, Santos, Adolfo Quiros-de los, 
alias Adolph Santos Lopez. 

A-3677416, Sasajima, Jiso, or Henry Jiso 
Sasajima. 

A-1439133, Sanduski, Anatasia Serheenko, 
or Anastasia Sergeenko. 

A-2790568, Santo, Marcel Marrugat, or 
Marcel Maraugat. 

A-2328059, Scheibling, Joseph. 

A-7209608, Schmidt, Hede Erika. 

A-5830296, Shields, Ellen. 

A-4352885, Sjoberg, Victor Sigfrid. 

A-7387476, Small, Eva, alias Eva Goldine 
or Eva Goodman. 

A-5925127, Smith, Albert Auston, or Bert 
Smith. 

A-6539202, Smith, Mary, or Mary Guerrero 
(nee Mary Cockhoft) . 

A-7022573, Soenarie, Devi Soetinah, or 
Devi Tinan or Cecilia. 

A-9777435, Soenarie, Peter, alias Eddie 
Linau. 

A-3079320, Soler-Carvajal, Antonio, or An- 
tonio Soler or Escanvajal. 

A-3409677, Soloria-Chavez, Bonifacio. 

A-1579036, Sommer, Hans Max. 

A~-7510754, Spartaly, John, or John Charles 
Spartaly. 

A-5668955, Steinhart, William Edward, or 
William Edward Hart. 

A-7418258, Steinnagel, Marion Elene. 

A-7415850, Stone, Barbara Alexandria, or 
Barbara Fink Stone cr Barbara Alexandria 
Cottschalk. 

A-4868555, Summers, Azalia Lydia, or 
Lydia Summers (nee Wilkins). 

A-3456536, Sun, David Cheng-Chin. 

A-4203061, Sun, Yuan Mei S. 

A-7203116, Sweeting, Viola, or Annie 
Sweeting. 

A-3201677, Symynuik, William, or William 
Samcon. 

A-4768752, Tamm, Johannes, or John 
Tamm. 

A-3216884, Tamotsu, Tokio, or Tokio Sumi, 
or Jackie T. Tamotsu. 

A-4775443, Terceno, Joaquin Paul, or 
Jozquin Terceno, or Joaquin Pablo Terceno. 

A-1315498, Thwaites, Joseph William. 

A-7026382, Tinajero-Martinez, Sergio Fla- 
vio, or Sergio Tinajero. 

A-7092856, Torres-Pena,- Raul, or Raul 
Torres. 

A-7118444, Toro-Balderas, Joel Del. 

A-7118445, Toro-Balderas, Maria Isabel 
Del. 

A-7280006, Ullrich, Helga, or Helga O’Brien, 
or Helga Josephine Smrcka. 

A-7065632, Urban, Chon King. 

A-1008912, Vasquez, Guadalupe, or Guada- 
lupe Gonzalez. 

A-2353005, Vennola, Einick William, or 
Eino Wiltiam Vennola. 

A-7463077, Verley, Allan. 

A-4540341, Vidor, Laszlo, or Ladislaus 
Vidor, or Leslie Vidor. 

A-2507036, Villafana-Gambino, Vicente. 

A-7178315, Villescas, Ignacia. 

A-7203023, Watson, William. 

A-5448561, Weitz, Zygmund, or Zygmunt 
Weitz, alias Sigmund Wites. 

A-7222488, Wharton, Margaret Madonna. 

A-4795107, Williams, Clara Muriel (nee 
Hall). 

A-7036941, Winge, Claude Patrick, or 
Klaus Helm. 

A-1437824, Winter, Richard. 

A-7248004, Wolf, Ellen Dora Johanna (nee 
Schacht). 

A-7365177, Woo, How Ah, or Ah Hou Wu. 

A-6057673, Woods, Diana. 

A-4769465, Woods, Carlo Emanuel. 

A-4937011, Young, Dorothy Lillian, or 
Dorothy Lillian Mizen. 

A-5040480, Zissis, Constantinos Tryfon, or 
Constanti T. Zissis. 

A-2752654, Gounaris, Spiros Demetrios, or 
Spiridos Goumanis. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 24, after line 14, add the followe 
ing registration numbers and names; 

“A-5780358, Dhoot, Bishan Singh. 

“A-5899216, Hall Gwendolyne Elizabeth.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 





FRANK C. TORTI 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 559) for the relief of Frank C. Torti. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 2603) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Frank C. Torti” 
now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives, together with all accompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to the United States Court 
of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code; and 
said court shall proceed expeditiously with 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of said sections and report to the House, at 
the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand, as 
a claim legal or equitable, against the United 
States, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimants. 


The resolution was agreed to. 





GAY STREET CORP., OF BALTIMORE, 
MD 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 566) for the relief of the Gay Street 
Corp., of Baltimore, Md. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 2779) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the Gay Street 
Corp. of Baltimore, Md.,” together with all 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the United States Court of Claims pursuant 
to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections and re- 
port to the House, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal or 
equitable, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 





SARAH A. DAVIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 975) 
for the relief of Sarah A. Davies. ‘ 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author. 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Sarah A. Davies, of Great Barrington, 
Mass., the sum of $17,840, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
losses heretofore sustained, or which may 
hereafter be sustained, by the said Sarah 
A. Davies, on account of damages hereto- 
fore caused, or which may hereafter be 
caused to her fox farm, located at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., by military, naval, and Air 
Force activity in that area: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
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act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “military, naval, 
and Air Force activity” and insert “activities 
of the Armed Forces of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





COBB NICHOLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1099) 
for the relief of the estate of Cobb 
Nichols. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the executor of 
the estate of Cobb Nichols, deceased, late of 
Jackson, Ala., the sum of $308.37. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said estate against the 
United States for damage which resulted 
when the Corps of Engineers, in constructing 
a cut-off canal at Sunflower Bend, Tom- 
bigbee River, Ala., during the period be- 
ginning November 9, 1937, and ending 
March 29, 1938, destroyed the means of 
land ingress and egress to certain property 
belonging to the said Cobb Nichols: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$308.37” and in- 
sert “$175.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 

econsider was laid on the table. 





ELLIS E. GABBERT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1826). 
for the relief of Ellis E. Gabbert. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $435.12 to Ellis E. Gabbert, of Port 
Angeles, Wash., in full settlement of all 
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claims against the United States as reim- 
bursement for expenses in moving house- 
hold goods from Spokane, Wash., to Port 
Angeles, Wash., during the month of Jan- 
uary 1950, while employed by the De- 
partment of the Interior: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANE: On page 


1, line 5, strike out “$435.12” and insert 
“$438.87.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





KLOMAN INSTRUMENT COoO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2413) 
for the relief of the Kloman Instrument 
Co., Inc. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to the Kloman In- 
strument Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., the 
sum of $1,635.19. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Kloman Instrument Co., Inc., against 
the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia for payment for medical supplies and 
services furnished (under emergency condi- 
tions) to Gallinger Municipal Hospital dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1946, 1947, and 1948, for 
which no payment can be made under exist- 
ing laws although such supplies and services 
were received and accepted in good faith: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “not otherwise 
appropriated” and insert “credited to the 
general fund of the District of Columbia.” 


Page 1, line 10, strike out “United States 
and the.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





HOWARD S. LAWSON ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2789) 
for the relief of ward S. Lawson; 


Winifred G. Lawson, his wife; Walter P. 
Lawson; and Nita R. Lawson, his wife. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Howard S. Lawson, his wife, Winifred G. 
Lawson; Walter P. Lawson, and his wife, 
Nita R. Lawson, of Dillon Beach, county of 
Marin, State of California, the sum of $11,- 
203, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for damages sustained by 
the said Howard S. Lawson; his wife, Wini- 
fred G. Lawson; Walter P. Lawson; and his 
wife, Nita R. Lawson; as a result of damage 
to grounds, buildings, and equipment on 
the 5 acres, more or less, at Dillon Beach, 
County of Marin, State of California, leased 
to War Department under lease numbered 
868-Engineers—2136 dated December 10, 1941, 
and used for shelter and other purposes by 
detachments of the Seventeenth Infantry, 
National Guard Service, the Seventh Army 
Corps and other Army units, and the Coast 
Guard, from December 10, 1941, to February 
2, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated by this act in excess 
of 10 percent shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “$11,203” and 
insert “$7,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





THOMAS E. BELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2902) 
for the relief of Thomas E. Bell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Thomas E. Bell, 
Lincoln Park, Mich., is hereby relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $609.70 heretofore paid to him as 
active-service pay for the period beginning 
October 12, 1946, and ending December 31, 
1946, during which he was serving on active 
duty as a first lieutenant in the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for all pay- 
ments made to the said Thomas E, Bell as 
active-service pay for the period beginning 
October 12, 1946, and ending December 31, 
1946. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to Thomas E. Bell, Lincoln Park, 
Mich., the sum of $140. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Thomas E. Bell against the 
United States for compensation and allow- 
ances due him as a first lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve for the 
period beginning January 1, 1947, and end- 
ing January 19, 1947, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ROBERT A. BUCHANAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4455) 
for the relief of Robert A. Buchanan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized and 
directed to reinstate the policies N-8383625 
and V-3271571, issued to Robert A. Buchanan, 
of Linden, N. J. Such renewal being made 
upon the payment of all premiums required 
by the Administrator. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 4, strike out “N-8383625” and insert 
“N-8683625.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD J. VOLTIN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4932) 
for the relief of Edward J. Voltin and 
wife, Tecla Voltin, and daughters, Mrs, 
Paula J. Voltin Sansom and Jacqueline 
Voltin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edward J. Voltin 
and wife, Tecla Voltin, and daughters, Mrs. 
Paula J. Voltin Sansom and Jacqueline Vol- 
tin, of San Antonio, Tex., the sum of $5,- 
980.85. Such sum _ represents property 
damage sustained by the said Edward J. 
and Tecla Voltin, Paula J. Voltin Sansom, 
and Jacqueline Voltin as the result of the 
crash of a United States Air Force airplane 
on Quincy Street, San Antonio, Tex., on July 
11, 1948, such plane operated by a member 
of the United States Air Force. The claim 
of the said Edward J. and Tecla Voltin, 
Paula J. Voltin Sansom, and Jacqueline 
Voltin is not a claim which is cognizable 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after ‘“Voltin,” strike out the 
remainder of the bill and insert the follow- 
ing: “the sum of $4,784.14; to pay L. F. 
Osterberg the sum of $842.46; to pay Mrs. 
Carolyn H. King the sum of $22,605.94; to 
pay Carol King the sum of $2,335.08; to pay 
Dr. R. L. and Claudia Jacobs the sum of 
$14,208.76; to pay Mrs. Annie T. Haile and 
Mrs. Evelyn Peyton the sum of $18,810.28; to 
pay Mrs. Ruth M. Auth the sum of $452.64; 
to pay Mrs. Richard L. Grayless the sum 
of $665.22; to pay Mrs. Emma Geneva Burke 
the sum of $549.34; to pay Mrs. Rosina 
Fowler the sum of $2,144.79; to pay Mrs. Mary 
E. and her son Sidney J. Blair the sum of 
$352.30; to pay Mrs. Beulah C. King the sum 
of $7,005.82; and to pay Mrs. Marie J. Pelt 
the sum of $2,113.10, all of San Antonio, 
Tex. Such sums represent property damage 
sustained by these claimants as a result of 
the crash of a United States Air Force air- 
plane on Quincy Street, San Antonio, Tex., 
on July 11, 1948, such plane operated by a 
member of the United States Air Force. 
These claims are not cognizable under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 





same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Edward J. Voltin 
and others.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





FELIX NAVEDO RAMOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5121) 
for the relief of Felix Navedo Ramos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 
to the father of the late Luis Navedo Ramos, 
who was fatally injured on April 29, 1941, 
when struck in Guaynabo, P. R., by a United 
States Army truck. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of such 
accident: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdeameanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after “to” strike out all 
down to and including the word “accident” 
in line 10, and insert the following: “Felix 
Navedo-Merced and Carmen Ramos-Baez, 
both of Barrio Juan Domingo, Guaynabo, 
P. R., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of the injury 
and death of their minor son, Luis Navedo- 
Ramos, who died on April 29, 1941, as the 
result of personal injuries sustained by him 
on that date when he was struck by a United 
States Army truck on Insular Road No. 25 
in Guaynabo, P. R.” 


‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Felix Navedo- 
Merced and Carmen Ramos-Baez.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





BERNARD J. KEOGH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5753) 
for the relief of Bernard J. Keogh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Bernard J. Keogh, 
the sum of $2,500, in full settlement of all 
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claims against the United States for com- 
pensation for the injuries and expenses in- 
cident thereto, as a result of an accident in- 
volving a United States Army vehicle, on 
December 11, 1943, about 10 miles west of 
Cookeville, Putnam County, Tenn., on United 
States Highway 70, North: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shail be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after “compensation” strike 
out all down to and including the word 
“North” in line 11, and insert the following: 
“personal injuries, pain and suffering, and 
loss cf earnings sustained by him as the 
result of an accident, involving a United 
States Army vehicle, which occurred on 
December 11, 1843, about 8 miles west of 
Cookeville, Putnam County, Tenn., on United 
States Highway 70, North.” 


Tne committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





BOUTROCS MOUALLEM 


The Clerk called the bill (S.554) for 
the relief of Boutres Mouallem. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Boutros Mouallem shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JUAN SUSTARSIC 


The Clerk called the hill (S. 588) for 
the relief of Juan Sustarsic. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Juan Sustarsic shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FRANCESCO GABER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 590) for 
the relief of Francesco Gaber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Francesco Gaber shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





ANA COBO ALONSO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 715) for 
the relief of Ana Cobo Alonso. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Ana Cobo Alonso shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





BERNARD KENJI TACHIBANA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 931) for 
the relief of Bernard Kenji Tachibana. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, Bernard 
Kenji Tachibana, the minor child of Mrs. 
J. W. Carter, a United States citizen may be 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


The dill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





AGNES ANDERSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 985) for 
the relief of Agnes Anderson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Agnes Anderson shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the Unit- 
ed States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





ROBERT WENDELL TADLOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 993) for 
the relief of Robert Wendell Tadlock. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the 
purposes of section 4 (a) and section 9 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, and notwith- 
standing any provision excluding from ad- 
mission to the United States persons pre- 
dominantly of races ineligible to United 
States citizenship, Robert Wendell Tadlock, 
a minor child, born in Japan, shall be con- 
sidered the alien natural-born child of Lt. 
Col. and Mrs. Marion C. Tadlock, citizens of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, after “Immigration Act of 
1924,” insert “as amended,.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the last word 
“any”, and insert “the.” 

Strike out all of lines 5 and 6 and the 
first word of line 7, and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: “provisions of sec- 
tion 13 (c) of that act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





MARIA RHEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1052) for 
the relief of Maria Rhee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Maria Rhee shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





EMELIE SIMHA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1226) for 
the relief of Emelie Simha. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien, Emelie Simha, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available: Pro- 
vided, That there be given a suitable bond 
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or undertaking approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
in such amount and containing such con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, as a guaranty 
against the said Emelie Simha becoming in- 
stitutionalized at public expense or otherwise 
becoming a public charge. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





YOSHIYUKI MAYESHIRO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1426) for 
the relief of Yoshiyuki Mayeshiro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 8, sec. 2138 (c)), Yoshiyuki Mayeshiro, 
a minor, may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOHN TZANAVARIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1428) for 
the relief of John Tzanavaris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien John Tzanavaris shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to th- United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





MARTHA BRAK FOXWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2113) for 
the relief of Martha Brak Foxwell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended, Martha Brak Foxwell may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOACHIM NEMITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2150) for 
the relief of Joachim Nemitz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 


Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Joachim Nemitz, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Sgt. and Mrs. James F. Baker, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





HANNE LORE HART 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2440) for 
the relief of Hanne Lore Hart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Hanna Lore Hart, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Master Sgt. and Mrs. Steven L. Hart, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





EDWARD CHARLES CLEVERLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1114) 
for the relief of Edward Charles Cleverly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of the eleventh category of section 3 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended 
(8 U. S. C., sec. 136 (e)), shall not hereafter 
apply to Edward Charles Cleverly, Windsor, 
Ontario, Dominion of Carrada, with respect 
to any conviction or admission of the com- 
mission of any crime in his case of which 
the Department of Justice has knowledge on 
the date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MRS. KAIKO (KAY) FAIR AND HER 
MINOR CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1162) 
for the relief of Mrs. Kaiko (Kay) Fair 
and her minor children. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, excluding from the United States 
persons ineligible to citizenship, shall not 
apply to Mrs. Kaiko (Kay) Fair, Donald 
George Fair, Arline Kay Fair, and Curtis Ray 
Fair, wife and minor children, respectively, 
of First Sergeant Curtis Allen Fair, who was 
killed in action in Korea on August 4, 1950. 
The said Mrs. Kaiko (Kay) Fair and such 
minor children shall, if otherwise admis- 
sible under the immigration laws, be admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence under sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out all after the word 
“to”, all of lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, and insert 
“Kaiko Sugimote (Kay Fair) and her chil- 
dren, George, Arline Kay, and Curtis Ray. 
The said Kaiko Sugimote (Kay Fair) and 
such minor.” 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “under sections 
4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended” and insert “as nonquota immi- 
grants.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Kaiko Sugimote 
(Kay Fair) and her minor children.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





ERIKA NICOLO AND HER MINOR 
CHILD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1960) 
for the relief of Erika Nicolo and her 
minor child. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, Erika 
Nicolo, the fiancée of Edward Dunbar, a 
United States citizen and a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and her 
minor child, may be eligible for visas as non- 
immigrant visitors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Erika Nicolo is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide in- 
tention of being married to said Edward 
Dunbar and that she is found otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of said Erika Nicolo, 
and her minor child, they shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 19 and 
20 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917 (U.S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of said Erika Nicolo, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of said Erika Nicolo and her 
minor child, as of the date of the payment 
by them of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JULIE BETTELHEIM AND EVELYN 
LANG HIRSCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2182) 
for the relief of Julie Bettelheim and 
Evelyn Lang Hirsch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that an identical 
Senate bill (S. 1469) be substituted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Julie Bettelheim and Evelyn Lang Hirsch 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the payment of 
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the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the number of displaced persons who 
shall be granted the status of permanent 
residence pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 2182) was 
laid on the table. 





GERTRUDE MANHAL 


The Clerk called the bil! (H. R. 2221) 
for the relief of Gertrude Manhal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien Gertrude Manhal shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of per- 
manent residence pursuant to section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
sec. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MOTHER ANNA FASULO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2296) 
for the relief of Mother Anna Fasulo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mother Anna Fasulo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax, following which arrangements shall 
be made for concellation of the outstanding 
departure bond. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “following which, 
arrangements shall be made for cancellation 
of the outstanding departure bond.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





SISTER MARIA SALERNO ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2303) 
for the relief of Siswors Maria Salerno, 


Eufrasisa Binotto, Maria Ballatore, and 
Giovanna Buziol. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sisters Maria Salerno, Eufrasisa Binotto, 
Maria Ballatore, and Giovanna Buziol shall 
be held and considered to have been lawful- 
ly admited to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees and head taxes. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct four numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year or years 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ODETTE LOUISE TIRMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2346) 
for the relief of Odette Louise Tirman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917 (8 U. S. C. 136 (a)), or any pro- 
visions of the act of March 4, 1929, relating 
to entry after deportation (8 U. S. C. 180), 
Odette Louise Tirman, the wife of a citizen 
of the United States, and the mother of three 
United States citizen children, may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence: Provided, That she is found other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of the 
immigration laws.’ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. JEANNETTE THORN PEASE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2587) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jeannette Thorn 
Pease. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Jeannette 
Thorn Pease, a native-born former citizen 
of the United States, born in Morristown, 
N. J., on August 30, 1889, who lost United 
States citizenship under the provisions of 
section 401 (e) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended, may be naturalized by 
taking, prior to 1 year after the effective 
date of this act, before any court referred to 
in subsection (a) of section 301 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, or before 
any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, the oaths prescribed 
by section 335 of the said act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Mrs. Jeannette Thorn Pease shall have the 
same citizenship status as that which existed 
immediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MIMI FONG AND HER CHILDREN 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2903) 
for the relief of Mimi Fong and her 
children, Sing Lee and Lily. 





April 1 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Mimi Fong, the Chinese fiancée 
of Corp. Nguey F. Wong, a United States 
citizen now serving in the United States 
Army, and her children, Sing Lee and Lily, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
temporary visitors fora period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Mimi Fong is coming to 
the United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Corp. Nguey 
Wong, and that they are found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Mimi 
Fong and her children, they shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States, and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 
156). In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named parties shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Mimi Fong and her children, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent residence 
of the said Mimi Fong and her children as 
of the date of the payment by them of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments, 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “Cor- 
poral.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “citizen”, 
strike out “now serving in the United States 
Army” and insert “veteran of World War II.” 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “Cor- 
poral.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. SETSUYO SUMIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3152) 
for the relief of Mrs. Setsuyo Sumida. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration laws, the provisions of 
section 4 (b) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended (8 U. S. C., sec. 204 (b)), 
shall be held and considered to be applicable 
to Mrs, Setsuyo Sumida, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





NATALE JOSEPH JOHN RATTI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3378) 
for the relief of Natale Joseph John 
Ratti. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That Natale Joseph John 
Ratti, a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, who lost his citizenship through his 
inability to return to the United States, may 
be naturalized by taking prior to 1 year from 
the enactment of this act, before any diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United States 
abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 335 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, 
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Sec. 2. From and after naturalization un- 
der this act, Mr. Ratti shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of the immigration 
laws, the provisions of section 4 (b) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended (8 
U.S. C. sec. 204 (b)), shall be held and con- 
sidered to be applicabie to Natale Joseph 
John Ratti.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





YING CHEE JUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3572) 
for the relief of Ying Chee Jung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) and 9 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
shall be held to be applicable to the alien, 
Ying Chee Jung, the minor, unmarried child 
of Phillip Jung, a native-born citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





STEPHAN JOSEPH HORVATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3732) 
for the relief of Stephan Joseph Horvath. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision of law excluding from admis- 
sion to the United States persons of race 
ineligible to citizenship, Stephan Joseph 
Horvath, a minor child under the care of 
Technical Sergeant and Mrs. S. J. Horvath, 
Jr., both citizens of the United States re- 
siding temporarily in Japan, shall be held 
and considered for the purposes of sections 
4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, to be the natural-born alien 
child of the said Technical Sergeant and Mrs, 
8S. J. Horvath, Jr. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out ”, a minor child 
under” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘and Lucas 
Elbert Horvath, minor children under.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “child” and insert 
in lieu thereof “children.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Stephan Joseph 
Horvath and Lucas Albert Horvath.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





TSUTAKO KUROKI MASUDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5145) 
for the relief of Tsutako Kuroki Masuda. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Tsutako Kuroki Masuda, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Master Sgt. Alvin J. Lovett, a citizen 
of the United States. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 13 (c) of such act, the 
said Tsutako Kuroki Masuda may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





SOR TERESA GEA MARTINEZ ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5208) 
for the relief of Sor Teresa Gea Martinez, 
Sor Eufrasia Gomez Gallego, Sor Fran- 
cisca Gil Martinez, and Sor Rosalia De 
La Maza. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Sor Teresa Gea Martinez, Sor Eu- 
frasia Gomez Gallego, Sor Francisca Gil Mar- 
tinez, and Sor Rosalia De La Maza, from San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have lawfully entered the United 
States for residence, as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax, 

Sec. 2. Upon enactment of th.: act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct four numbers 
from the quota for Spain for the first year 
that said quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Sor Teresa Gea 
Martinez.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “four” and insert 
in lieu thereof “three.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Sor Eufrasia 
Gomez Gallego, Sor Francisca Gil Mar- 
tinez, and Sor Rosalia De La Maza.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





DR. J. ERNEST AYRE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5526) 
for the relief of Dr. J. Ernest Ayre. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Dr. J. Ernest Ayre, 
if found otherwise admissible to citizenship, 
may be naturalized under this act upon com- 
pliance with all the requirements of the nat- 
uralization laws, except that— 

(a) no declaration of intention, no certifi- 
cate of arrival, and no period of residence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required; and 

(b) the petition for naturalization shall 
be filed with any court having naturaliza- 
tion jurisdiction prior to the expiration of 
6 months immediately following the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





PATRICIA LAURETTA PRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5805) 
for the relief of Patricia Lauretta Pray. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, Pa- 
tricia Lauretta Pray, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Lawrence Pray, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





INGEBORG AND ANNA LUKAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5956) 
for the relief of Ingeborg and Anna 
Lukas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor children, 
Ingeborg and Anna Lukas shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 


children of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Lukas, 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a mcticn to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PAULINE W. GOODYEAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5958) 
for the relief of Pauline W. Goodyear. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Mrs. Pauline W. Goodyear may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MICHIKO NAKASHIMA 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 5976) 
for the relief of Michiko Nakashima. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, shall not apply to Michiko. Naka- 
shima, Japanese minor child in the care of 
Master Sgt. and Mrs. Fred W. Homan, citi- 
zens of the United States. For the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the said Michiko 
Nakashima shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien minor child of the 
said Master Sgt. and Mrs. Fred W. Homan. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JIMMY DOGUTA (ALSO KNOWN AS 
JIMMY BLAGG) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5984) 
for the relief of Jimmy Doguta (also 
known as Jimmy Blagg). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, shall not apply to Jimmy Doguta 
(also known as Jimmy Blagg), Japanese 
minor child in the care of Technical Ser- 
geant and Mrs. Collin O. Blagg, citizens of 
the United States. For the purposes of sec- 
tions 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, the said Jimmy Doguta 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien minor child of the said Teche 
nical Sergeant and Mrs. Collin O. Blagg. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARIAN DIANE DELPHINE SACHS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6265) 
for the relief of Marian Diane Delphine 
Sachs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (g) of section 
201 of the Nationality Act of 1940, Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs, a United States citi- 
zen at birth, shall be held and considered 
to have retained her said United States 
citizenship regardless of any period of resi- 
dence outside of the United States: Provided, 
That the said Marian Diane Delphine Sachs 
shall be physically present in the United 
States or its outlying possessions for a period 
or periods totaling 5 years between the ages 
of 14 and 28 years: Provided further, That, if 
she is abroad for such time that it becomes 
impossible for her to complete 5 years of 
physical presence in the United States or its 
outlying possessions before reaching the age 
of 28 years, her American citizenship shall 
thereupon cease. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 





KIKO OSHIRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6314) 
for the relief of Kiko Oshiro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, section 13 (c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
shall not apply to the minor child Kiko 
Oshiro. For the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, the said Kiko Oshiro shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
minor daughter of Master Sgt. and Mrs. 
Blevin L. Zeumalt, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


GORDON E. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1749) for 
the relief of Gordon E. Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) Gordon E. 
Smith is hereby relieved of all liability to 
repay to the United States such sums, 
(amounting in the aggregate to approxi- 
mately $1,006.25) as were received by him as 
additional pay for duty requiring aerial 
flights, pursuant to the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, on account of flight 
duty performed by him in the months of 
March through September 1946 as a Ssani- 
tarian, United States Public Health Service, 
while assigned to duty with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in Greece. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Gordon E. Smith the 
sum of $143.75, which sum was repaid by 
him to the United States under protest pur- 
suant to a decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral (B-90700, January 13, 1950) disallowing 
payment of such additional pay. to the said 
Gordon E. Smith for such duty: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or reecived by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





HATTIE TRUAX GRAHAM, FOR- 
MERLY HATTIE TRUAX 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1949) for 
the relief of Hattie Truax Graham, for- 
merly Hattie Truax. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it, enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Hattie Truax Gra- 
ham, formerly Hattie Truax, Cloverdale, Ind., 
the sum of $5,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States of the said Hattie 
Truax Graham, formerly Hattie Truax, for 
the death of her former husband, Ola Truax, 
on January 21, 1944, who died as the result 
of burns sustained in a fire at the Evans Hall 
housing project, Evansville, Ind., which was 
under the supervision and management of 
the National Housing Agency, the United 
States Court of Claims (Congressional No. 
17857, decided April 3, 1951, pursuant to 8S. 
Res. 268, 8ist Cong.) having found that 
the United States was negligent in fail- 
ing to enforce its safety regulations, and 
that such failure was the proximate cause of 
the death: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 





The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





MR. AND MRS. DAVID H. PERKINS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2004) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. David H. 
Perkins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, Out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
to Mr. and Mrs. David H. Perkins, of Mont- 
pelier, Idaho, in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for com- 
pensation for the death of their son, Carlos 
M. Perkins, who was killed in the Philippine 
Islands on December 14, 1941, while destroy- 
ing dynamite, gasoline, oil, and other sup- 
plies to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the enemy: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





HARRIET F. BRADSHAW 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2005) for 
the relief of Harriet F. Bradshaw. 

There being no cbjection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harriet F. Brad- 
shaw, the sum of $5,000, in full satisfaction 
of her claim against the United States for 
compensation for personal injuries, property 
damage and medical expenses, sustained by 
her as the result of a motor vehicle acci- 
dent involving an Army truck in which she 
was riding on Frankfurterstrasse, Weisbaden, 
Germany, on July 6, 1947: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





BRITT-MARIE ERIKSSON AND 
OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2418) for 
the relief of Britt-Marie Eriksson and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
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ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Britt-Marie Eriksson, Skogshogskolan, 
Stockholm, Sweden, the sum of $696.33; to 
Folke Desire l’Anglois-Nordgren, 41 Kjelds- 
gaardsvej, Copenhagen-Valby, Denmark, the 
sum of $2,859.04; to Paddans Resebureau, 
Gothenburg, Sweden, the sum of $85.90; to 
Bengt Dahlberg, Eremitvagen 5, Stockholm, 
Sweden, the sum of $60; to Eric Johansson, 
Hokegatan 2, Gothenburg, Sweden, the sum 
of $15; to Inger Norell Goteborgs Bank, 
Halmstad, Sweden, the sum of $10; and to 
G. Liedholm, Pressebo, Sweden, the sum of 
$20, in full settlement of all their claims 
against the United States for the damages 
sustained by them as the result of an inci- 
dent involving five soldiers of the United 
States Army, which occurred at Unteram- 
mergau, Germany, on August 5, 1950: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amounts appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, or attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GEORGE H. SOFFEL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2628) 
for the relief of the George H. Soffel Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the George H. 
Soffel Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the sum of $5,- 
600. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of such company 
against the United States for the amount 
of liquidated damages withheld from the 
George H. Soffel Co. in connection with con- 
tract No. IM-3757 entered into by it with the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 
No loss or damage by reason of the perform- 
ance under such contract was occasioned to 
the United States: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 





M. NEIL ANDREWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4037) 
for the relief of M. Neil Andrews. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
section 1204 of the General Appropriation 
Act, 1951, or any other provision of law, 
there shall be paid out of any appropriation 
available for payment of salaries of judges of 
the district courts of the United States, to 
M. Neil Andrews a sum representing the 


salary of a judge of a district court of the 
United States for the period which the said 
M. Neil Andrews served as district judge for 
the northern district of Georgia after Au- 
gust 9, 1950: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with said claim. 
It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





NORMA J. ROBERTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4492) 
for the relief of Norma J. Roberts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $25,000 to the legal guardian of 
Norma J. Roberts, 5227 Q Street, Omaha, 
Nebr., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries and 
all expenses incident thereto sustained as the 
result of an accident involving a United 
States soldier stationed at Offutt Air Force 
Base, Omaha, Nebr., on May 5, 1951. Such 
soldier was not acting within the scope of 
his employment: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert “$7,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the legal guardian 
of Norma J. Roberts, a minor.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 





LUCY YARLOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4069) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Lucy Yarlott, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to issue to Lucy Yarlott a patent in 
fee to the following-described lands allotted 
to her on the Crow Indian Reservation, 
Mont.: The west half of the northeast quar- 


ter, and the southeast quarter of the north- 
east quarter of section 22, and lot 3 of sece- 
tion 10, township 9 south, range 34 east, 
Montana principal meridian. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, after “Lucy Yarlott”, add 
“Othermedicine”; and on page 1, line 9, after 
the period, insert “The prior disposition of 
the homestead land of Lucy Yarlott Other- 
medicine is hereby ratified and confirmed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue a patent in fee to Lucy 
Yarlott Othermedicine.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





AGNES STEVENS FISHER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4218) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Agnes Stevens 
Fisher. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to is- 
sue to Agnes Stevens Fisher a patent in fee 
to the following-described lands on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.: The southeast 
quarter of section 22, the north half of sec- 
tion 27, and the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 23, township 7 south, range 37 east, 
Montana principal meridan. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, insert “Provided, That when 
the land herein described is offered for sale, 
the Crow Tribe, or any Indian who is a mem- 
ber of said tribe, shall have 90 days in which 
to execute preferential rights to purchase 
said tract at a price offered to the seller by 


@ prospective buyer willing and able to pur- 
chase.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
THE JUDICIARY DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1953 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 592, Rept. No. 1675), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7289) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, all points of order against said bill or 
any provision contained in said bill are here- 
by waived. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move @ 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 44] 
Albert Harrison, Wyo, O’Brien, Til. 
Anfuso Hébert O’Konski 
Bailey Hedrick Patterson 
Baker Heller Poulson 
Boykin Herlong Powell 
Buchanan Holifield Rains 
Buckley Horan Reams 
Buffett Hull Reed, Ill 
Burdick Javits Rhodes 
Carlyle Jones, Mo, Roosevelt 
Case Kelley, Pa. Sabath 
Chelf Kersten, Wis. Sasscer 
Chiperfield Larcade Scott, Hardie 
Cole, Kans. McDonough Shelley 
Combs McIntire Simpson, Pa, 
Dawson McKinnon Stockman 
Dingell Miller, Calif. Velde 
Doyle Morgan Weichel 
Flood Morrison Welch 
Gordon Morton Widnall 
Granger Murdock Wilson, Ind. 


Harrison, Nebr. Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 366 
Members have answered to their names, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CIVIL FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY, APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7268) making appro- 
priations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to not to exceed 3 hours, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] 
and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7268, with Mr. 
Harpy in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. Kerr], 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, in present- 
ing to the House of Representatives for 
its consideration H. R. 7268, a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and for other purposes, I am cone 
fident that a large majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House will support this ap- 
propriation because it provides funds for 
carrying on vital items of navigation and 
flood control improvements in practically 
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every section of the country. Unfortu- 
nately there are those, both in and out of 
Congress, who are prone to assign un- 
complimentary labels to such legislation 
for the very reason that it does benefit 
widespread sections of the country and 
therefore interests many Members of 
Congress. At atime when we are calling 
on our taxpayers to devote large sums of 
money to develop backward areas 
throughout the world it is incomprehen- 
sible that such thoughtless attacks 
should be made on this meritorious de- 
velopment in our country. 

However meritorious, these improve- 
ments like all other civil functions of 
our Government, at this time, have un- 
fortunately had to take a proportionate 
cut and the initiation of recently au- 
thorized works has been prohibited, due 
to more compelling requirements of na- 
tional security. The funds here re- 
quested are the bare minimum consid- 
ered essential to continue works under 
way and to meet serious emergencies 
where they exist. Before going into an 
item-by-item discussion of the provisions 
of this bill I believe it appropriate, if not 
essential, that I take the time of the 
House for a few general remarks. 

All the projects for which funds are 
requested add to the wealth of the 
United States. They protect the lives 
and property of our people. Harbors 
must be kept open. Impediments to 
navigation must be removed. Channels 
need widening and deepening at existing 
bottlenecks. Navigation improvements 
since the beginning have paid in bene- 
fits several times over the Federal ex- 
penditure made for their construction. 
Flood control improvements on the low- 
er Mississippi River—the oldest Federal 
flood-control project—have paid over $5 
in benefits for each Federal dollar 
expended. Flood control generally 
throughout the United States—first au- 
thorized in 1936—has already repaid 
about $1.50 in benefits for each Federal 
dollar expended. These projects have 
only begun to produce the anticipated 
benefits and they will have many years 
of highly useful life ahead of them. 

No other nation can boast of an in- 
land water transportation system such 
as exists in our country. No nation can 
equal what we have done in less than 
two decades for flood threatened areas 
of our country. And no nation in the 
world can match our Corps of Engineers, 
a body of men of superior intellect in 
their chosen profession, that has served 
the Nation both in peace and in war in 
an exemplary manner. 

From the beginning the Corps of En- 
gineers has been closely associated with 
our Federal program of internal im- 
provements and today is still the only 
general engineering organization in the 
Government service. In time of peace 
the corps’ most important civil engineer- 
ing activity is the improvement of our 
waterways for navigation and the con- 
trol of floods. 

The first river and harbor legislation 
enacted by Congress in 1789 consisted 
merely in assenting to certain improve- 
ments sponsored by the individual 
States. The first appropriation for river 
and harbor improvements was made in 
1824 and from that time to the War Be- 
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tween the States, Congress periodically 
provided appropriations for this pur- 
pose, The close of that war and the re- 
turn of industrial activity brought to the 
front the necessity for an even more 
comprehensive program to provide rea- 
sonable facilities for our ever-growing 
commerce. From 1866 to 1920, Congress 
continued to pass these periodical river 
and harbor bills, and in 1920 adopted its 
present policy of enacting general river 
and harbor legislation to include the 
authorization of definite projects and 
the expenditures necessary for the com- 
pletion of these projects every several 
years. In the annual Department of the 
Army appropriations there is made 
available a lump sum for application to 
these authorized projects. No legisla- 
tion which comes before Congress re- 
ceives more critical examination or 
stands more on its own merits than do 
these river and harbor and now, flood 
control authorization and appropriation 
bills. No committees of Congress re- 
ceive more expert and disinterested ad- 
vice than do the Public Works and Ap- 
propriation Committees from the Army 
engineers in their investigations into 
the merits of the indiivdual projects and 
their requests for construction funds. 
The necessity for these improvements 
and the important part which they play 
in the life of America is but little under- 
stood. In the early days of the Repub- 
lic its expansion was governed in large 
part by its rivers, as these highways pro- 
vided by nature were the only reliable 
means of transporting even the simple 
necessities of our pioneer ancestors. 
Today, in our modern complex civiliza- 
tion, the importance of water-borne 
commerce in the daily life of every citi- 
zen is even more evident, and the very 
necessities of this life depend on facili- 
ties for commerce and particularly 
water-borne commerce. Flood protec- 
tion of these navigation arteries and the 
industry and agriculture that crowd 


- their banks is equally important. Great 


floods such as those on the lower Mis- 
sissippi River in 1927, in New England 
and the eastern seaboard in 1936, on the 
Ohio in 1936 and 1937, on the Missouri 
in 1943, 1944, and 1945, on the Columbia 
in 1948, in California in 1950, and most 
recently at Kansas City, take an annual 
toll in damages running into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. In fact, the total 
losses in these floods alone have amount- 
ed to more than all the appropriations 
that have been made for flood-control 
works. 

River cities, such as Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans, have 
been built up by low-cost water trans- 
portation and would have to alter their 
commercial existence were it not for the 
advantages afforded by improved 
streams. Nor could they continue to 
function as great cities without flood 
protection. It is no accident that, of the 
36 cities of this Nation with populations 
of 300,000 or more, 30 are on federally 
improved navigable waterways. 

We cannot leave our homes and go 
into the streets without coming into 
direct contact with modern necessities 
and conveniences imported to provide us 
with a more comfortable existence. The 
asphalt on our streets, the tires on the 
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automobiles using the streets, have be- 
come practicable for use only because 
their cost has been brought within reach 
by the improvements of our waterways 
and harbors. These improvements are, 
of course, paid for indirectly by each and 
every one of us, but each and every one 
of us receives a direct return from our 
investment. There is no public expendi- 
ture that is so useful and fairly distrib- 
uted, both as to cost and benefit, as 
these improvements. The cost to any 
one individual is small, and the benefits 
reaped are continuous and ever present 
in our daily lives, composing a part of 
every meal, of every-day wearing ap- 
parel, and affecting our daily heat, light, 
and the other necessities and luxuries 
enjoyed by the American citizen. 

The use of these articles is taken for 
granted, and the average man in the 
street, when he visualizes a waterway, 
thinks of it as a natural gift to man- 
kind. This is far from true. Our At- 
lantic coast was provided by nature with 
but one harbor with a draft of 30 feet. 
New York Harbor, the greatest port,in 
the world, with an annual tonnage of 
about 150,000,000, having a probable 
value of $100,000,000,000, had a natural 
entrance channel of only 23 feet, which 
has been increased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to a depth of 45 feet and a width 
of 2,000 feet, with many interconnected 
channels and anchorage basins. 

The great ports of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the Gulf ports, including 
the booming Texas oil ports, the ore and 
coal centers of the Great Lakes, and 
our inland waterways reaching far into 
the interior of the country and providing 
the agricultural regions with transpor- 
tation costs comparable to those of the 
seacoast, have all been improved by the 
Federal Government and have played 
an ever-increasing part in the growth of 
the industrial and commercial life of the 
Nation. These developments, which have 
given the American Nation a system of 
harbors and waterways equaled by no 
other nation in the world, have resulted 
from far-seeing vision and skillful engi- 
neering execution. 

Congress throughout the years has ap- 
propriated a total of $3,700,000,000 for 
maintenance and improvement of our 
harbors and waterways, which handle 
an annual commerce of 760,000,000 tons. 
There have been appropriated $3,500,- 
000,000 for flood-control improvements 
which protect some 750 communities and 
over 26,000,000 acres of land. Since the 
first authorization by Congress this work 
has been carried out quietly and effi- 
ciently by the Army engineers. Theirs is 
not an organization which seeks pub- 
licity in the unobtrusive performance of 
its work, and I would feel that I had 
neglected my own duty if I did not take 
this opportunity to speak briefly of its 
record and achievements. 

First organized by the Continental 
Congress in 1776, and definitely estab- 
lished by Congress in 1890 under the 
leadership of Brigadier General du Por- 
tail, a distinguished French volunteer, 
this organization has since been in con- 
tinued existence, and from its earliest 
days, has been charged with many of the 


more important construction and engi- 
neering activities of the Government. 

Its officers are honor graduates of the 
United States Military Academy or se- 
lected graduates of our leading technical 
schools. These officers are given a year 
of postgraduate training in specially 
chosen technical subjects, and are fur- 
ther trained by actual field experience in 
responsible positions. Their responsi- 
bilities are increased as rapidly as ex- 
perience permits. They are aided in 
their work by a civil engineering organ- 
ization containing the highest type of 
engineering talent available in this 
country and imbued with the same spirit 
and traditions. The names on the 
roster of the Corps of Engineers include 
some of the most illustrious in Ameri- 
can history. Lee, Beauregard, Meade, 
McClellan, Joseph E. Johnston, Halleck, 
McPherson, Goethals, and Siebert, and 
their successors of today, MacArthur 
and Pick, are men who have contributed 
much to the progress of America. Their 
work has included, in addition to the 
supervision of river and harbor improve- 
ments, many other engineering achieve- 
ments of note. McNeil and Whistler 
were both Army engineers who played 
an outstanding part in the development 
of the country’s first railroad system. 
Much of the early exploration and 
mapping of the great West was under 
the direction of this corps, which has 
been charged for many years with 
special surveys for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The work entrusted to the Army engi- 
neers and the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion by the Congress has been an out- 
standing example of national planning. 
First there has been the arduous task 
of finding the facts—not only the phys- 
ical facts, but the effect, often far-reach- 
ing, of each proposed move on other 
conditions and interests. Then there 
has been the work of preparing a pro- 
gram that will conserve the Nation’s 
resources, develop its possibilities, pro- 
vide for the future, and build up the 
permanent well-being of the country and 
its people. 

Advance planning for additional fu- 
ture works of river and harbor improve- 
ment and of flood control has continued 
with the prosecution of works under con- 
struction. Plans are prepared for the 
prompt commencement of further works 
of improvement, of widespread public 
benefit, all of which have been maturely 
investigated on the initiative of Con- 
gress, recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers, and enacted by the Congress. 

For several years only limited funds 
have been appropriated to start new 
projects and this bill follows the same 
pattern. I wish it were not so. There 
are a number of highly important proj- 
ects that have been authorized for 2 or 
more years that I personally would like 
to see started, but the necessary funds 
for their initiation cannot be recom- 
mended at this time. A better balanced 
program providing for a fair number of 
“new starts” and for a greater rate of 
progress on those projects that are under 
way would be desirable, and I can assure 
you that the committee will recommend 
the funds to finance such a program as 
soon as it is prudent to do so. 


I think all members are familiar with 
the widespread demand for more and 
more power. The use of electric power 
is probably greater now than it has ever 
been before. The Corps of Engineers 
have recognized this demand and are 
prosecuting their multiple purpose proj- 
ects as vigorously as funds and materials 
will permit. I can point out that 58 per- 
cent of the funds asked for construction 
are to be used on projects involving the 
development of hydroelectric power. 

The appropriation recommended by 
the committee in this bill is the mini- 
mum considered essential to provide for 
reasonable progress on projects that are 
under construction. These projects may 
be generally classified as, having an im- 
portant effect on the present defense 
effort of the Nation, providing additional 
electric power in areas where there is a 
serious power shortage, affording flood 
protection to industrial communities and 
agricultural areas that are vital to our 
current defense program, and continu- 
ing or completing works that are well 
underway and cannot now be suspended 
without threatening serious physical and 
financial loss. 

I will conclude my general remarks by 
saying to the House of Representatives 
that these national improvements are 
assets of this great Nation serving our 
citizens every minute of the day and 
standing ready to move forward steadily 
to meet the modern needs of the coun- 
try—a work which has proved that the 
democratic methods in vogue now are 
efficient and successful with respect to 
waterway improvements. This success 
has been and will be accomplished 
through the cooperation and wisdom of 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives combined with the same 
spirit among the distinguished Members 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Iam tremendously in- 
terested in the inland waterways and 
transportation on the inland waterways. 
The gentleman may remember that in 
the State of North Carolina last year a 
serious condition arose as to the main- 
tenance of existing projects. It was 
learned that the engineers had diverted 
such funds as had been allocated to the 
State of North Carolina for maintenance, 
and there were no funds available to 
maintain projects to the authorized 
depth—projects that were being used. 
Therefore, I am asking with respect to 
maintenance in this appropriation bill 
for authorized water projects what di- 
vision is being made as between States, 
and what certainty will anyone else in 
the position of the State of North Caro- 
lina have as to whether there will be 
maintenance money to maintain the 
projects that are being used and keep 
them to the project depth. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. If the gentleman will 
take the report at the top of page 5, he 
will see the whole thing displayed. 

Mr. BONNER. I saw the table. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Funds in the amount of 
$67,105,000 are contained for operation 
and maintenance: 

While the committee is cognizant of the 
fact that emergencies may arise calling for 
the unanticipated expenditure of funds on 
certain projects, it will expect the Corps of 
Engineers to more rigidly adhere to the ten- 
tative allocation of operation and mainte- 
nance funds presented in justification of 
these estimates than has been true in the 
past. 


Mr. BONNER. Yes, it has been a sad 
experience in the past. 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, we are bringing 
it to their attention. 

Mr. BONNER. Yet I say that these 
funds are given to the engineers in a 
lump sum to be used as they see fit to 
the best advantage. That is the condi- 
tion laid down. 

Mr. RABAUT. It looks to the best in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT,. That is the only way 
we could do it. 

Mr. BONNER. I want to say to the 
gentleman, since he injected himself into 
this question I raised, that the interests 
of my State have been poorly served. 
The record will show it. 

Does the gentleman desire to give me 
a little more information about this 
question? 

Mr. FORD. I can give the gentleman 
some facts in reference to this that 
might be helpful. When the Army engi- 
neers made their justifications, they set 
forth tentative subtotals on which they 
based their total. 

Mr. BONNER. Does the gentleman 
have figures for North Carolina? 

Mr. FORD. I have before me in the 
justifications the amounts they expect 
tentatively to allocate to several projects 
in North Carolina. If the gentleman 
would care for it, I would be glad to read 
them into the REcorp. 

Mr. BONNER. I wish the gentleman 
would. 

Mr. FORD. Maintenance of channels 
and harbors in North Carolina: The 
Atlantic intracoastal waterway, Wil- 
mington district, $235,000; Cape Fear 
River above Wilmington, $37,600,000; 
Morehead City Harbor, $188,000; Wil- 
mington Harbor, $282,000; Rollinson 
Channel, $28,200. 

For the operation and care of locks, 
dams, and canals, Atlantic intracoastal 
waterway, Wilmington district, $85,000; 
and Cape Fear River above Wilmington, 
N. C., $300,000. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The attention of the member- 
ship should be called to the fact that the 
intercoastal waterway serves all the At- 
lantic States. That item specified pro- 
vides service to all the Atlantic States 
but, of course, it is charged against the 
deep sea ports of Wilmington and More- 
head City. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. The justifications the 
gentleman read are not of allocations to 
the whole United States, but to Wilming- 
ton Harbor. 

Mr. BONNER. The point is that there 
are many local or inland ports that are 
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tributaries to the inland waterway. 
When the inland waterway was built it 
provided a draft of 12 feet. The depth 
of the tributary channels run from 7 to 9 
feet. We experience it generally on the 
inland waterway that a full cargo, 12- 
foot load, cannot get in to the small ports 
where the entrance channels are only 7 
or 9 foot draft. I am sure other Mem- 
bers of Congress have experienced simi- 
lar difficulties with respect to feeder 
ports; the small feeder ports for the 
commerce of the inland waterway. To 
secure maximum service from the inland 
waterway, the depth in feeder ports must 
conform to 12-foot depth of the inland 
waterway. 

There is one other question I would 
like to ask: What consideration, if any, 
has the Appropriations Committee given, 
or has it ever discussed with the engi- 
neers the proposition of the States con- 
tributing to these civil works and func- 
tions as the States contribute to the road 
program and other programs? Has that 
ever been discussed in the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me I think I can 
answer the question. 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was connected with 
one harbor project for 8 years where the 
Army engineers did a perfectly marvel- 
ous job. In the House Document au- 
thorizing the project, provision was 
made for contribution by local interests. 
It varies depending on the conditions 
surrounding each particular project. 
For instance, in the case of the project 
about which I am talking, the city of 
Stockton, and that area in California, 
we contributed almost $3,000,000 before 
we got through. For instance, we had to 
provide terminal facilities and we had 
to get rights of way for channel levee, 
and spoil disposal areas and other Fed- 
eral requirements. We made a very sub- 
stantial contribution; in fact, it was lar- 
ger than the Federal contribution. 

In the case of flood control projects 
the Federal Government has not asked 
that they be set up on a contributing 
basis because in 1938 the policy was laid 
down that the Nation would assume the 
responsibility for flood-control works. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentleman. 
I do think, however, that it is getting 
so out of balance that there should be 
general legislation to bring about a 
matching contribution in this public 
works program similar to the one we 
have in the public roads program and 
other things, letting those who desire the 
benefits participate on a basis of share 
and share alike throughout the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would like to make 
one suggestion for the benefit of Mem- 
bers who are interested in these projects. 
The procedure we follow in the State of 
California is that the State has created 
what is known as a State Water Coun- 
cil. We have many flood control and 


harbor projects. The State Water Coun- 
cil holds extensive hearings throughout 
the State on merits of various projects; 
then that organization screens them and 
determines which ones they are going to 
recommend and which they will not 
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recommend for appropriations. When 
they have done that they have the au- 
thority of the State behind them. So 
their recommendations are official so far 
as the State of California is concerned 
as to what projects and what amounts 
they think should be appropriated by 
the Congress. We have very little chance 
to get in any of these so-called unrecom- 
mended projects because our State has 
screened them all and the Civil Func- 
tions Committee logically adheres to the 
ones recommended by the State Water 
Council. 

Mr. KERR. I am quite sure that my 
distinguished and able colleague will be 
able to take care of the State of North 
Carolina. I am satisfied he has done 
very good work down there on several oc- 
casions and you may expect the great 
State of North Carolina, one of the big 
taxpaying States of the Nation, will be 
taken care of. 

Mr. BONNER. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I appreciate his compliment 
very much, and I am going to ask the 
Committee to allow me 5 minutes here. 
I am going to show this House that there 
are two projects in my congressional dis- 
trict, in one of which great damage was 
brought about by the engineers but noth- 
ing has ever been done about it and an- 
other project that cannot be used for 
the reason it is not reported in the budget 
to the Appropriations Commitee. There- 
fore the inland waterways will never 
serve its purpose unless we can get the 
feeder ports constructed to a depth to 
conform with the channel of the inland 
waterway. The only way you can take 
care of it is to get a little money in this 
appropriation bill. This applies not 
only to my district but to other districts. 

Mr. KERR. I hope the gentleman will 
continue to get corrected what he feels 
should be corrected down there and I feel 
confident that ultimately he will get all 
of this and we will all be proud of him. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 


_ man, I yield myself 15 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, in the sense that an 
appropriation bill can be referred to as a 
good bill or a bad bill, I think it is fair to 
say that this represents a good bill. It is 
the result of a considerable amount of 
fair and open, give-and-take, among the 
members of the subcommittee, the kind 
of enlightened and selective cutting that 
resulted in a unanimous report to the 
House. 

I suppose that among Members of the 
House generally that any appropriation 
bill that has been cut as deeply as this 
one has been cut, can hardly merit the 
general recognition of being good. In- 
sofar as members of the House are vi- 
tally concerned with the various, indi- 
vidual projects, and properly so, then I 
suppose a bill cut as this one has been, 
would be referred to as a bad bill. Among 
the other members of the House who 
do not have the direct or vital concern 
with the projects which are included, 
and who commonly refer to this as the 
pork-barrel bill, then I suppose with re- 
spect to them, because there is any 
money at all appropriated in the bill, 
it can hardly be called a good bill. 

But, as I said, as & result of fair sub- 
committee deliberation, I think this rep- 
resents a good bill, 
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I do want to express my appreciation 
to the majority members of the sub- 
committee for the fairness which they 
exhibited both in the hearings and in 
the marking up of this measure, and 
also express my appreciation to my in- 
dustrious, capable, and conscientious 
colleague of the minority, the gentle- 
man from Michigan. Because of an ad- 
ditional assignment, which I was given 
on the Committee on Appropriations 
during part of these hearings, he car- 
ried the burden of the minority alone, 
and yet I think everyone will agree that 
he carried the burden very well. 

This bill represents a cut from a 
budget request of about $693,000,000 in 
round numbers to $492,000,000 as pre- 
sented here to the House. In other 
words, the cut exceeds $200,000,000 and 
represents a cut of 28.9 percent. ; 

The subcommittee operated under cer 
tain ground rules similar to those which 
it operated under last year. First of all, 
it was decided that we would stay within 
the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Secondly, that there would 
be no new starts during this time of criti- 
cal finances and critical miaiéterials. 
Thirdly, that there should be a mini- 
mum amount allotted for examination 
and surveys for new projects. There is 
included in this bill $635,000 of unear- 
marked, examination, and survey funds. 
There is $2,000,000 represented in that 
figure of $2,635,000 which is shown in the 
bill, which is earmarked for the fish and 
wildlife studies on the lower Columbia 
River. With respect to examinations 
and surveys and flood control, there is 
slightly over a million dollars which has 
not been earmarked. 

Then the fourth ground rule was that 
we would allow no new money for the 
planning of projects. I think that posi- 
tion was pretty well established last year, 
and the basis for it continues to exist. 
There are many authorized projects, 
which are not under construction, and 


’ we felt that to allow additional planning 


funds would serve to spread out and thin 
out the efforts of the Corps of Engineers 
to an unreasonable degree. That does 
not mean that there will be no funds 
used for planning this year, because there 
is a substantial unobligated balance both 
in rivers and harbors and flood control, 
which can be spent for the planning of 
projects during this year. 

The fifth general ground rule was this, 
and this is the last one I will mention: 
that where a project is well along toward 
completion, substantially the amount 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget is contained in this bill. Once 
a project gets over the hump and is on 
the vay to be finished, it represents good 
economy to get that project finished, so 
that it can provide a return on the money 
that is invested in it. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. On that point I think 
the gentleman is proceeding on wise 
ground with reference to his rule. I 
know of one project, however, that is 
78 percent completed, and the engineers 
have asked for funds which would have 
made it 92 percent completed. A project 


of that sort, in your judgment, should be 
completed, according to your statement? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In the ab- 
sence of unusual circumstances, I would 
say so. I do not know what project the 
gentleman is referring to. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the project. It ap- 
pears on page 394 of the hearings. Gen- 
eral Chorpening says it will be 62 percent 
completed with the funds received this 
year and will be 89 percent completed 
with the funds that we are asking for for 
the fiscal year 1953. That is on page 395 
of the hearings. The project is not in 
my district, I will say to the gentleman, 
but I do happen to know it is a very 
important project. That is the Natchi- 
toches project. It is a diversion project. 
It is not in my district, but I do join with 
the gentleman in his statement when he 
says that a project that close to comple- 
tion should be completed. I appreciate 
the.gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think the facts show that 
was a project which was unbudgeted last 
year, and which was put in by the other 
body. 

Mr. BROOKS. And the conferees 
agreed to it. 

Mr. FORD. Yes, but the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] did 
not agree to it. 

I think also that that project was one 
that could be completed with the funds 
that are presently on hand. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman may 
know more than the hearings disclose. 
General Chorpening, who is Assistant 
Chief, did not say that in the hearings. 
If the gentleman has more information, 
I would like to have it. 

Mr. FORD. Unfortunately not all of 
the facts are always included in the 
hearings. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In support 
of what the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Forp] said, let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] 
that the subcommittee is informed that 
the engineers did not use the money 
which was appropriated for that project 
last year. 

Mr. BROOKS. They testified in re- 
sponse to a question by Mr. Forp that 
the contract would be let in April, and 
I think they are to be praised for not 
rushing into a contract before they were 
ready to do it. They said when it was 
let in April the amount which the bud- 
get approved would make the project 92 
percent completed. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I will yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan, and 
then I hope the gentleman will allow 
me to finish my general statement. 

Mr. DONDERO. The _ question I 
wanted to ask the gentleman is, I notice 
in the tabulation there is practically no 
money for surveys, or a very nominal 
amount. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Six hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars for 
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rivers and harbors and $1,215,000 under 
flood control. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is $1,700,000 al- 
together. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. One mil- 
lion eight hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand dollars altogether. 

Mr. DONDERO. What a great many 
Members cannot understand—and I am 
not offering this as any criticism of your 
committee. I think you are reflecting 
generally the public opinion of the coun- 
try to reduce public expenditures, but 
what we cannot understand is this, 
whether or not this Government is tak- 
ing an inconsistent position when we cut 
out work in our own country and allow 
half a billion dollars for improvement 
of the Rhone River in France. The 
trouble with our projects is that they are 
not over there in Europe; if they were 
money would be allotted to them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not be- 
lieve any comment is necessary. The 
gentlemen on our subcommittee did not 
have the Rhone project before them or 
there might have been a different result 
in that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This is 
not on any project, but, as I understand, 
the President issued an order tying up 
the funds for public works on projects 
covered in this bill shortly after he 
started the war in Korea. Is that Execu- 
tive order still in operation and made ap- 
plicable to projects that he does not 
consider in the interest of national 
defense? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. There is the 
general rule still in existence that there 
must be a clearance with respect to de- 
fense necessity, and that is reflected in 
the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
been told, because I happen to have 150 
miles of the Mississippi River in my dis- 
trict, and I am not asking for anything, 
but I have been told that in the case of 
certain surveys that are partially com- 
pleted, that because of an Executive 
order those projects were not in the in- 
terest of national defense, they could not 
go forward. If that rule is still in opera- 
tion I want to ask whether the money 
that is provided in this bill for certain 
projects will be withdrawn if the projects 
are not found to be in the interest of na- 
tional defense and that the work will not 
go forward. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would as- 
sume that that would be true, inasmuch 
as that order is still in effect. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Then 
we can probably save a lot of money cut- 
ting out a great many of these projects. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The Bureau 
of the Budget recommendation, I may 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota, 
represents the President’s establishment, 
and so it may be assumed that that ques- 
tion was settled at the time the Bureau 
of the Budget sent their recommenda- 
tion down; we would assume they had 
clearance by the President. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. One 
further question. I have a project which 
was provided for back in the Eigntieth 
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Congress involving a few thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman mean authorized? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It was 
authorized and money was made avail- 
able, but the money was recovered back 
into the fund and the project was not 
proceeded with. We have been told that 
if the project is to go forward we must 
come before Congress and get another 
appropriation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Aside from 
the order of the President in that re- 
spect, the gentleman will recall that 
there was a general rescission of funds 
because the Congress directed the Presi- 
dent to cut back some of the funds in 
these flood-control projects. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This 
happens to be a harbor project on the 
Mississippi River. The funds were pro- 
vided in the Eightieth Congress, which 
was a good Congress; but I have been 
told that we will have to get another 
Republican Congress to pass another ap- 
propriation for it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. If the gen- 
tleman will let me proceed, I want to 
conclude a statement on the general 
rules used by the subcommittee before 
we go too far, because it will perhaps 
forestall questions that otherwise might 
be asked with respect to specific projects. 

The rule of no new starts, for instance, 
explains why the Hartwell Dam, the 
Tunnel Creek Reservoir, the Cape Gi- 
rardeau, and the Topeka flood-control 
projects, lock 19 at Keokuk, Iowa, and 
Ice Harbor locks and dam were not in- 
cluded. In addition, there were some 
projects, while they cannot be specifical- 
ly called new projects, that were not in- 
cluded because of unusual circumstances 
relating to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself seven additional 
minutes. 

There are specific circumstances which 
explain the committee’s refusal to grant 
funds. One of them is The Dalles in 
Washington; another is Gavins Point in 
Nebraska; another is the Niagara River 
in New York; and a fourth is Cheatham 
lock and dam on the Tennessee. In 
each case there was not sufficient exact 
data as to the amounts of money in- 
volved in these projects, that caused the 
committee to decide that it would be in 
the interest of economy as well as effi- 
cient construction that those projects be 
deferred. 

With respect to administration ex- 
penses, which is always a matter of in- 
|terest to Members of the House, let me 
say that the committee denied 18 new 
positions, requested in the office of the 
Chief of the Corps of Engineers. It 
made specific reductions totaling about 
9 percent in the administration costs 
| which are allocated within the various 
construction projects. That cut does not 
\apply to the administration of the Mis- 
‘sissippi River Commission in which aver- 
jae employment has been reduced from 
|261 in 1949 to 199 in 1951, a reduction of 
almost one-quarter of the personnel in 
ithe course of the last 2 years. 
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The appropriation for the Panama 
Canal shows a large cut percentagewise, 
but that is a reflection of the determina- 
tion of the Congress that the Panama 
Canal Zone and the Panama Canal are 
to be, at least primarily, self-sustaining. 
The Congress in 1951 passed legislation 
reorganizing the Canal Zone set-up and 
the Canal Zone. It was an attempt to 
assure that that would be self-sustain- 
ing. The tolls of the Panama Canal 
have been revised only once since the 
Canal went into operation and that was 
in 1937 when the effect of the revision 
was to reduce the tolls that had been 
charged. The subcommittee felt that 
was completely unrealistic and the re- 
port so states. 

One other matter of interest and that 
is with respect to the schedule of rental 
of Government quarters. If you will 
look on page 13 of our report you will 
notice the rentals now in effect which 
are based on a completely unrealistic 
schedule which has been put into effect 
by order of the executive departments. 
The subcommittee attempted to get at 
that last year by putting language in the 
report, and while the executive agencies 
have furnished us with statements as to 
what they expect to do, the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee, as far as 
actual practice goes, have been so far 
ignored. We brought that up again this 
year and the chairman of the full com- 
mittee has assured us that by the time 
the final supplemental bill comes before 
the House we will have an opportunity 
to insert language that will apply across- 
the-board in all agencies of the Govern- 
ment, which will assure a reasonable and 
fair return to the Government of the 
United States on those housing units 
that are made available to Federal per- 
sonnel. 

In summary, I would say that this bill, 
as brought to you by the subcommittee 
unanimously, represents a realistic bal- 


ance between the need for river and har- - 


bor and flood-control construction and 
maintenance and an equally critical need 
for rock bottom reduction in expenses 
of the Federal Government. I hope that 
the House will accept the subcommittee’s 
report without any changes. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman concerning his 
position and the position of the subcom- 
mittee relative to examination and sur- 
vey funds for flood control. On page 6 
you have the sum of $1,215,000, under 
the title of “Examination, Survey, Plan- 
ning and Other Study Programs.” I 
notice that the Army engineers requested 
the sum of $1,600,000 for some 90 dif- 
ferent projects in some 35 different 
States. What is this $1,215,000 to be 
spent for and who is going to determine 
the projects upon which that money will 
be spent? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The sub- 
committee was not able to specifically 
earmark those examination and survey 
funds for each of those projects. That 
would be very difficult from a practical 
viewpoint. But, it did make a substan- 
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tial reduction, still permitting this money 
to be allocated by the Corps of Engineers, 
and I suppose we will have to accept 
them as the experts who will make the 
determination as to where it should be 
used and permit them to allocate those 
funds among the projects. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Does not the 
gentleman realize that this puts the 
Army engineers in a rather awkward 
situation? I have only a little project 
included in this list of 90. I submit there 
are many Members on this floor who have 
their own projects. Now, when I call the 
Army engineers concerning my project— 
incidentally, it amounts to only $20,000 
of this total—they can very easily tell 
me, “Well, we are sorry. We have had 
to use this money on some other project.” 
Now what is the objection to the subcom- 
mittee recommending the full amount of 
$1,600,000, a difference of $385,000, and 
obviate all of this embarrassment to the 
Army engineers, and at the same time 
assuring the completion of the reports 
on these projects, many of which are as 
much as 80 percent complete? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Iam not too 
much concerned about the Army engi- 
neers being embarrassed by that. The 
gentleman has had experience with other 
agencies of the Government in which he 
called them up to try to get some in- 
formation or to get something done, in 
which they told him, “I am sorry, Mr. 
Congressman, but Congress did not al- 
low enough money to do that job.” You 
have had that happen with other agen- 
cies. If we are going to allot everything 
that is asked for in order to obviate that 
embarrassment to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, what are you going to do with the 
other agencies? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Let us relieve the 
Army engineers of their embarrassment 
and assume the same ourselves. What 
am I going to tell the people in my dis- 
trict if I cannot get $20,000 to complete 
the report on a flood-control project 
which is of great importance to them? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Well, what 
are all of the Members of Congress going 
to tell their people? There are many 
projects that have had not only some 
survey done but the planning completed, 
and are ready to start construction. Yet 
Members have to tell their people, just as 
all the rest of us are going to have to tell 
our people, that Uncle Sam just does not 
have enough money to go around. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Ah, but they read 
the next day that billions of dollars have 
been appropriated for projects in foreign 
countries, as was just mentioned by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO]. They will not believe me. They 
refuse to accept such an answer. They 
want a better excuse than that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Iam not one 
of those who sympathizes with the view 
that we ought to spend billions at home 
because we are spending billions abroad. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not want to 
get into a controversy with the gentle- 
man, but I just want to know why you 
did not include the additional $385,000. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
think that requires ’a lengthy explana- 
tion. It is the same situation we have 
everywhere else, that we simply cannot 
appropriate all the money asked for. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Last year your 
committee took the attitude that no 
money should be appropriated for this 
work. Now this year you have provided 
only a partial amount of the total re- 
quested by the Army engineers. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In order to 
permit them to complete examination of 
critical projects. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. This is not 
enough for all of the projects. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. No; Ido not 
believe that will complete them all. But, 
there are other projects in the country 
in the same position. They will have to 
wait their time. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman’s 
committee did not designate the proj- 
ects on which this money should be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We did not. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You left that 
determination up to the Army engineers? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We felt that 
was the only practical way to handle it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his kindness in yielding to 
me. I feel this is a very important mat- 
ter and I am glad to have his comments. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida, (Mr. LANTAFF]. 

Mr.LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
provides for an appropriation of $4,000,- 
000 for the Central and South Florida 
flood control project. Since the start of 
construction in the early part of 1950, 
the Corps of Engineers have constructed, 
or are now completing, a 110-mile levee 
barrier which will provide nearly 700,000 
people and almost a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars worth of property with pro- 
tection against a recurrence of the dev- 
astating floods of 1947. 

South Florida suffered approximately 
$50,000,000 in damages in the flocds of 
1947; $25,000,090 damage resulted from 
water again in 1949; and $50,000,000 loss 
occurred from the flocds of 1950. 

As a resident of Miami Springs, I re- 
call wading around in water for days. 
My children were unable to go to school 
for several days because of the disas- 
trous flocd that hit our area in 1947. 


I remembey all of us having to take ty-. 


phoid shots, and while it isn’t so pleasant 
to talk about, the high waters had caused 
septic tanks in the area to overflow, 
which brought about the imminent dan- 
ger of an epidemic. 

Since much of the area in which these 
flood conditions occur is agricultural, a 
recurrence of such losses would have a 
resultant effect of lessening our agricul- 
tural production and present a serious 
threat to our whole mobilization effort. 

We do not wish to see another disas- 
ter in south Florida such as the one 
a few years ago, which took 2,500 lives 
around the Lake Ok@echobee region. We 
desire to prevent further serious losses 
to the farmers of south Florida. We 
know that the municipalities and local 
units of government, in the areas af- 
fected with past floods, would be finan- 
cially unable to cope with another flood 
problem. Hence, those of us in south 
Florida are solely dependent upon the 
flood-control program to prevent a re- 
currence of these and more serious con- 
ditions. 


But, in addition, this appropriation is a 
sound investment for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Increased productivity in this 
area will return more in taxes alone than 
the sum approved by the committee. 
Early completion of this project is 
clearly within the national interest. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to discuss with you briefly the 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries. 
This is the oldest authorized flood-con- 
trol project in the bill. It was authorized 
in 1929. The total authorization is 
$1,202,748,500. The Congress has ap- 
propriated, minus maintenance, $769,- 
466,223; remaining to be appropriated 
after fiscal year 1952, $523,282,277. 

I am not going to attempt to get re- 
instated any of the funds the committee 
removed, but I think it should be called 
to the attention of the committee that 
the Corps of Army Engineers requested 
of the budget $119,238,786, but for some 
reason unknown to me, and I believe to 
the members of the committee, the 
budget reduced this request to $60,520,- 
000, or, in cther words, almost 50 percent. 

In making the reduction there are 
many projects under construction that 
will have to be stopped. I should like to 
enumerate them briefly. 

There is the St. Francis River, Ark. and 
Mo. This important flood-control proj- 
ect benefits 2,000,000 acres of rich agri- 
cultural area and was cut from the 
needed $3,409,000 to $500,000. 

Lower White River, Ark. Important 
flood-control project protecting 149,000 
acres of agricultural and timber lands. 
Work was started on this project in 1938. 
It was cut from $120,000 to zero. 

Lower Arkansas River, north bank. 
Levee protecticen affecting 568,000 acres. 
The project was under way last year and 
is under way this fiscal year. Cut from 
$3,033,009 to $500,000, making it impas- 
sible to start-additional work and only 
possible to finish three joks now under 
way. 

Yazoo River Basin, Greenwood, Miss. 
A local protection project protecting a 
community of 18,061 people. Includes 
levees and pumping stations. Work was 
under way last year and is under way 
this fiscal year. The budget cut was 
from $2,356,000 to zero. 

Belzoni, Miss., population 4,071. Au- 
thorized in 1936. The budget cut was 
from $337,000 to zero. 

Sunflower River, Miss. Flood-control 
channels. Last work was done in calen- 
dar year 1948. Three hundred and 
eighty-one thousand acres affected. 
Cut from $660,000 to zero. 

Steele -Bayou, Miss. Flood-control 
channels, affecting 281,000 acres. Work 
was under way last year and work is 
under way this fiscal year. Cut from 
$555,000 to zero, making it impossible to 
do any more work, rendering the proj- 
ect incomplete. 

Lake Pontchartrain, La. Levees for 
protecting a fast-growing urban area 
containing by a 1950 count approxi- 
mately 17,000 homes and 50,000 people. 
An additional authorization was con- 
tained in the 1950 act. Work was under 
way last year under the old project and 


is being continued for fiscal year 1952. 
Project cut from $940,000 to zero, making 
it impossible to do any work under the 
new authorization, 

I would like the committee to tell me 
why the budget reduced the lower Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries from $119,- 
238,000 to $60,520,060. Does the chair- 
man have that information? Evidently 
silence indicates he is without that in- 
formation. 

May I direct to the attention of the 
committee that of the appropriation of 
$60,500,000 made for the lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries last year, the 
anticipated unobligated kalance as of 
June 30 this year wiil be only $280,000. 
This amount is not sufficient to meet one 
payroll, because there are approximately 
5,415 employees. 

I direct to the attention of the com- 
mittee that the budget has reduced this 
project by almost 100 percent. In the 
event there is an amendment to cut it 
any further, you will understand that 
the Bureau of the Budget has already 
cut the project by almost 100 percent, 
and they have have eliminated many 
important projects. 

I think the members of the committee 
who inspected the projects in the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries will vouch 
for the statement that General Feringa, 
president, Mississippi River Commission, 
is doing a good job, and he is not wast- 
ing money. Any amount the lower Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries is cut will cer- 
tainly cost the taxpayers additional 
money in the future. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I would like to ask my 
colleague, because he is on the commit- 
tee, this question. When you refer to the 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries for 
appropriation purposes, you do not refer 
to the Red River, do you? 

Mr. PASSMAN. No, we do not refer to 
the Red River. It includes the Red River 
backwater area, but not the Red River 
proper. 

Mr. BROOKS. The Red River is not 
considered a part of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries for appropriation pur- 
poses? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Not the upper 
stretches—that is my understanding. 

Mis. BOSONE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mrs. BOSONE. I am pleased to hear 
what the gentleman is saying at this 
time. When the reclamation bill was be- 
fore the House, just last week, we had 
about the same argument as you are giv- 
ing today on the flocd-control kill. There 
is no difference in my opinion as to the 
cost of taking water off the land and 
putting water on the land. The problem 
is taking the water off the land in the 
South, while the problem is putting the 
water on the land in the West. We ad- 
vanced the same arguments and we 
were left with greatly cut budgets in the 
West. With a no-start policy I am 
afraid of the net result in national de- 
fense where I come from, where we have 
the great Hill Field Air Force Base, and 
one of the greatest depots for the Army, 
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tremendous Navy base, and an arsenal, 
We are surrounded by military activity, 
and yet we may drill and have drilled 
and found chlorides in the water and 
brackish water. We need water, and yet 
with this policy, and with the cuts by 
the Bureau cf Reclamation itself, by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and by the Ap- 
prepriaticns Committee, we have been 
cut drastically. I am fearful of the re- 
sults. So the same arguments that you 
ere using for the projects in the South 
can certainly be applied to the projects 
in the West. But, I did not see too many 
of you voting with the reclamation 
group. In fact, further amendments to 
cut were offered to our western recla- 
mation act by some Members of the 
South. I want to impress the Members 
cf the Heuse today that the argument is 
the same in the West so far as putting 
water on the land, as it is in the South 
where they need to take water cff the 
land. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman. We must remember that when 
the water comes down into the lower val- 
ley, it is net unusual to have a quarier 
or possibly half a billion dollars of losses 
in ene year alone, in additicn to the 
loss of many lives. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS cf Wisconsin. I simply 
wanted to comment with respect to the 
lower Mississippi, that the policy which 
the Intericr Subcommittee followed in 

ot permitting new starts in the West, 
which the gentlewoman from Utah was 
so greatly concerned about, has been en- 
tirely consistent with what the subcom- 
mittee has done with reference to the 
lower Mississippi Valley. None cf the 
$60,000,000 referred to contains any new 
prejects. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Not cnly does the rec- 
ormmendation of the committee not con- 
tain any new projects, but the budget 
has eliminated many projects now under 
construction. I wanted the committee 
to know that the budget had made a 
$59,268,000 reduction below the request 
of the Corps of Army Engineers, which 
is almost half. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NCRRELL. Isit not true that the 
amount the Bureau of the Budget cut the 
estimates will have to come off the ccn- 
struction end of these projects because 
the maintenance must go cn just the 
same, and therefore there has been lit- 
tle left for even the construction of proj- 
ects which were started years and years 
ago? 

Mr. PASSMAN. In every case that is 
true because the maintenance must be 
continued regardless of the appropria- 
tion. When an appropriation is made, 
the maintenance is first considered, and 
if anything remains, it goes to continue 
the projects under construction. 

Mr. CCOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. With respect to the 
lower Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, as has been so well pointed out 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
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Louisiana, who is a very valuable mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the Budget Bureau itself cut that recom- 
mendation of the engineers practically 
one-half, did it not? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly then, any 
thought of any further reduction would 
be a serious mistake, would it not? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and that is why I wanted to di- 
rect the attention of the committee to 
this statement. You will find it on page 
240 in part I of the hearings. 

If you will read that you will under- 
stand as I do that the Bureau of the 
Budget has cut the request of the Corps 
of Army Engineers almost in half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I understand the problem 
which my colleagues have faced in re- 
porting this bill and I know its magni- 
tude would baffle many citizens. 

However, I think that I owe it to the 
membership of the House to lay before 
them a record of how the cuts in the 
civil functions projects scheduled for the 
Columbia River Basin will affect the ci- 
vilian economy and the national defense. 

I believe that before this bill is ready 
for signature by the President additional 
information and further discussion will 
reveal that some amendments to the bill 
as now reported will be required. 

In connection with the items in the 
bill for the Pacific Northwest, let me 
point out that the President requested 
$5,000,000 to undertake the beginning of 
construction of Ice Harbor Dam on the 
lower river. The Snake is one of the 
three principal tributaries of the Colum- 
bia. 

The House committee has eliminated 
this appropriation in its entirety. This 
means that the ice Harbor Dam power 
producticn wiil be delayed for at least 
one year—from i856 to 1957. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I must advise you 
that this delay jeopardizes the operation 
of the Hanford Works. The Ice Harbor 
dam is but a few miles southeast of Han- 
ford. 

Hanford now is solely dependent for 
electric power upon a single line of sup- 
ply which comes to it from Grand Cou- 
lee Dam, more than 100 miles away. The 
Hanford Works must have a continuous 
and large supply of power. Any inter- 
ruption in power service has serious con- 
sequences; yet Hanford is wholly de- 
pendent upon one supply line and this 
supply line is part of a transmission 
system which, due to heavy growth in 
power demand over all the Pacific North- 
west, is already badly overloaded at 
times and, as a consequence, not too 
stable in its service. 

Under its expanded program, details 
of which I am not at liberty to give you, 
the Hanford Works will require not only 
additional power supplies over and above 
that which it now receives, but, for safe- 
ty’s sake, it should have an adidtional 
source of power—a supply which will 
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come to it from a different direction and 
from a plant which can be independent 
of all other sources. 

Ice Harbor Dam is justified in consid- 
erable measure on this single basis. 

If Ice Harbor Dam is not built for this 
purpose it is quite probable that the 
Atomic Energy Commission in crder to 
get an additional source of power will 
insist on spending approximately $60,- 
000,000 or $70,000,000 for a steam plant 
which must import fuel from other 
regions at considerable expense and at 
continuing higher costs. 

Thus, failure to approve the begin- 
ning of construction cf Ice Harbor Dam 
will not necessarily mean a saving of 
money. . It will mean simply a less effi- 
cient use of money to supply power in 
some other way. 

Ice Harbor Dam will pay for itself 
many times over during the long pull 
whether or net the Hanford power use 
continues to exist. 

Ice Harbor is a multipurpose dam. It 
is wholly feasible on a payout basis. It 
is the logical dam to be undertaken next 
in Columbia River development, and it 
will supplement and complement the 
other muitipurpose dams now built or to 
be built on the Columbia River system. 

Department of the Interior files and 
the hearings before the committee both 
show records of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s need for this dam. 

Notwithstanding this, the committee 
disallowed funds for it on the basis that 
its members had not received clear- 
cut information relative to the protec- 
tion of fisheries during and after con- 
struction of this project. 

I am inclined to agree with the com- 
mittee that the information received was 
not adequate. However, I believe ade- 
quate information on this matter, which 
can satisfy committee members and 
other members of this House, will be 
forthcoming in the next few weeks. I 
have talked with the Department of the 


‘Interior about this since Interior is the 


Department responsible for fisheries 
conservation. It is my hope that an 
adequate record on this point can be 
made before the Senate. 

. If this is done, I also hope that the 
House will not again turn a deaf ear 
toward the support of this project. 

The committee has recommended 
other cuts in funds for projects on the 
Columbia River system which, it seems 
to me and my colleagues from the Pacific 
Northwest, may have deeply serious con- 
sequences if they are allowed to remain 
in effect. 

The President recommended an ap- 
propriation of $25,000,000 to continue 
the work of construction on Chief Jo- 
seph Dam, located on the Columbia 
River in north cent Washington. 

Through the fiscal year 1952 the Con- 
gress has appropriated the total of 
$43,592,800 for the construction of this 
project. The work is well under way. 
The dam has been scheduled to come 
into power production in 1956 at a time 
when the need for power in the Pacific 
Northwest will still be critical. When 
complete, the dam will produce nearly 
1,000,000 kilowatts of prime electricity. 
It is centrally located in the Pacific 
Northwest and the cost of transmitting 
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the power from the damsite to market is 
relatively low. 

Failure to complete this dam on sched- 
ule will result in an intensification of the 
over-all power shortage which now ex- 
ists in the Pacific Northwest, to the detri- 
ment of industrial expansion. 

The committee cut from the estimate 
of $25,300,000 to $11,500,000, it seems to 
me, is unnecessarily drastic. 

I am hopeful, here, too, that further 
consideration of the facts prior to final 
passage of this bill by both Houses will 
result in at least a partial restoration of 
these funds for Chief Joseph. If this 
cut is permitted to stand, power pro- 
duction from Chief Joseph will be de- 
layed at least 6 months and the delay 
will come during the critical season of 
the year when water flows in the river 
are low. This may result in curtailment 
of aluminum production in the Pacific 
Northwest and the curtailment possibly 
of other defense producticn. 

Finally, I want to comment on the 
committee’s complete disallowance of all 
funds for the continued construction of 
the Dalles Dam. 

The President requested $37,500,000 to 
accelerate construction of this dam un- 
der way during the fiscal year 1953. 
Work has already begun this spring un- 
der last year’s initial appropriation of 
$4,000,000. 

The House committee has disallowed 
the entire amount of $37,500,000, which 
brings the schedule on this dam to a 
complete standstill. 

The Dalles Dam was scheduled to come 
into power production in 1957. Failure 
to restore at least some of the funds re- 
quested will delay this schedule ky at 
least 1 year. 

Delay in the power production from 
this dam and the Chief Joseph Dam will 
intensify the risk which the Northwest 
runs each winter during low water sea- 
son—the risk of having to curtail valu- 
able light metal and defense chemical 
production. 

If these money cuts on Ice Harber, 
Chief Joseph, and The Dalles were nct 
so great, they might be kept cn the ccn- 
struction schedule recommended by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bonneville 
Administration. 

If maintained on this schedule, the 
three dams would be contributing, among 
them, a total of 964,000 kilowatts of 
prime power during the low-water sea- 
son in the winter of 1957-58. 

This would provide a small surplus of 
power supply over the known demands 
of that year—a surplus which could be 
made available for industrial develop- 
ment and which would supply reasonable 
reserves of generation with which to 
meet service contingencies. 

But if these reducticns recommended 
by the committee are allowed to stand, 
the three dams will be delayed. 

The margin of power supply over de- 
mand over the region will be materially 
reduced in the years following 1956; and, 
in fact, under certain water conditions, 
will be nonexistent with a resulting dan- 
ger of power-use rationing and curtail- 
ment. 

Now I realize that the Congress is 
faced with many demands for flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors projects through- 


out the country and that there is great 
difficulty experienced in appropriating 
any especially large sums for any single 
section of the country when all sections 
are demanding attention. 

During the present decade, however, 
the annual capital investment by the 
Federal Government in the Columbia 
River will, of necessity, ke large. 

In order to keep up with its require- 
ments for power, the Columbia River 
region must bring in about 400,000 kilo- 
watts of new generation each year for 
the next few years; and this, of course, 
seems like a lot of expenditure for a 
single region of the country. 

However, one paramount fact must be 
borne in mind. 

Unlike many cther flood control and 
rivers and harbors projects in other parts 
of the country, the Columbia River proj- 
ects are all of them heavy revenue pro- 
ducers. 

All of them wiil manufacture great 
quantities of hydroeleciric power, which, 
because of the rapidly expanding econ- 
omy, has a ready market. 

During the past year, revenues from 
the sale 6f power from existing Columbia 
River projects returned to the Treasury 
a total of more than $36,000,000. 

It must be remembered that this 
money not only covers interest on the 
Federal investment, depreciation, ail op- 
erations, and maintenance expense, but, 
in addition, returns a substantial surplus 
to the Treasury each year. 

On a payout basis—that is, on the 
basis of paying back the investment with 
interest—these Columbia River projects 
are well ahead of schedule. 

These appropriations are not “money 
down the drain” in any sense; they are 
reimbursable. 

In its 12 years of power sales, this 
Columbia River program has returned to 
the Federal Treasury nearly a quarter of 
a billion dollars in gross revenues. Let 
me repeat that—a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

Necessary as budget cuts are—impor- 
tant as it is to kalance the expenditures 
in one region against the expenditures 
in ancther—I believe it is necessary for 
the Members cf this House to exercise 
their very best judgment in administer- 
ing such budget cuts. 

Projects such as those cn the Columbia 
River, which return so much of their cost 
with interest to the Federal Treasury, 
and which, even beyond this, provide the 
tools fer e rapidiy expanding free private 
enterprise production which broadens 
the tax base and improves employment— 
projects of this nature shculd receive a 
high priority of consideration. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
beautiful Ohio River runs along my dis- 
trict for about 175 miles. Naturally, I 
am very much interested in any and all 
legislation that has to do with the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and 
with flood control. I have participated 
actively in the consideration of this kind 
of legislation ever since I have been a 
Member of Congress. I have often said 
that the most important thing in the 


Chio Valley is the Ohio River. It is a 
well-known fact that under our basic 
law, the Federal Government has full 
control over all of the navigable rivers of 
the Nation. This is an incident of sov- 
ereignty and it should be thus. 

I was very active in the consideration 
and passage of flood-control legislation 
immediately following the big flood of 
1937. Congressman WILL WHITTINGTON, 
of Mississippi, and I were probably more 
instrumental than any other two Con- 
gressmen in the passage of legislation 
that provided for the construction of 
flood walls and flood defenses. It would 
have been impossible to have had passed 
legislation that would provide for the 
construction of flood walls all along all 
of the rivers of the Nation at Govern- 
ment expense. Therefore, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WutttTInc- 
Ton] and I and others interested, de- 
cided that we would try for the passage 
of legislation that would provide for 
construction of flood walls upon condi- 
tion that the municipalities involved 
would participate in the payment of 
these expenses by providing for rights- 
of-way that would be necessary for the 
construction of proposed flood walls. 

This legislation passed the Congress 
and a few projects have been built by 
reason thereof. For instance, there is a 
flood wall around the city of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., which has cost the city and 
State hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for rights-of-way. The Government no 
doubt has spent several million dollars 
in the construction of the flood walls 
there. In the city of Ironton, Ohio, the 
people vcted upon themselves a bond 
issue cf about $750,000 and the Govern- 
ment came forward with abovt three 
cr four million dollars and the first 
flood wall under the provisions of that 
law was constructed in Irontcn, Ohio. 
The law requires that the cities main- 
tain the projects and, since the construc- 
tion cf the flood wall at Ironton, the city 
has spent thousands of dollars. Last 
fall the people of the city of Ironton 
voted upon themselves another bond is- 
sue which I think was something more 
than $100,000. This is to take care of 
a serious threat that has come by rea- 
son of subterranean waters. 

The city of Pomeroy, Ohio, is located 
on the Ohio River and is in my district. 
Tt is a county-seat town and is rather 
unfortunately located in that it has a 
long river frontage and most of the city 
was inundated by the big floods of 1913 
and 1937. The recent flood of this year, 
which was not considered as one of the 
heavy floods, inundated a portion of the 
city. The city has constructed a park- 
ing lot along the river front and this 
parking lot naturally takes the brunt 
of any cf the floods that get out of 
bounds. 

The recent flood developed some con- 
ditions in Pomeroy which need atten- 
tion. To this end, I asked the Army 
engineers to make an investigation of 
the situation in Pomeroy. The head- 
quarters of the Army engineers for our 
section of the river are located at Hun- 
tington, W. Va., which is about 50 miles 
below Pomeroy. At my suggestion the 
chief of the Army engineers in Hunting- 
ton made a tour of inspection of the 











Pomeroy situation, I know, and as has 
already been brought out in the discus- 
sions this afternoon, that the funds al- 
lotted to the Army engineers for in- 
vestigation purposes have been curtailed 
and limited very severely. Personally, 
I think it is not an extravagance to per- 
mit this splendid corps of expert engi- 
neers to do whatever is necessary to pro- 
tect the best interests of the people and 
at the same time to improve navigation 
on the river. In an effort to bring re- 
lief to the Pomeroy situation, I have in- 

troduced a bill, which is known as H, R, 

6529. That bill is as follows: 

A bill providing for the examination and 
survey of the Ohio River in the vicinity of 
Pomeroy, Ohio 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 

the Army be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of the Ohio River at and 
in the vicinity of Pomeroy, Ohio, with a view 
to ascertaining as near as can be ascertained 
the exact damages caused by the construc- 
tion of the Gallipolis locks and dam in the 
Ohio River by seepage and drainage and 
backwater resulting fronr the raising of the 
water level by the construction of said dam, 
and with a view of constructing works to pro- 
tect against further continuance and re- 
occurrence of such damage; and with a view 
of reimbursing local interests for damages 
already suffered in said locality. 


I hope that I may be able to induce 
the House Subcommittee on Rivers and 
Harbors and Flicod Control to recom- 
mend the passage of this bill so that the 
Army engineers may be permitted to 
make a survey of the whole situation in 
the Pomeroy vicinity. 

I have voted against all extravagant 
spending, especially the spending of 
money abroad te improve rivers and har- 
bors over there. As it has been brought 
cut here this afternoon, I think it is 
not economy to permit our people to 
suffer for the lack of funds to give 
them protection, while we, with great 
prodigality, send millions abroad: 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the over- 
all details of this bill have been explained 
adequately by the gentleman frcm North 
Carolina [Mr. Kerr], the chairman of 
our subcommittee, and the ranking mi- 
nority memker, the gentleman frcm Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis]. oth have given 
you in general what the subcommittee 
has done with reference to the budget 
request. 

Needless to say, in my judgment, this 
is a good bill. It is a bill which our sub- 
committee can defend in gocd con- 
science. 

I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on the committee. It has been a most 
harmonious committee to work with and 
a most diligent committee in its long 
and complicated hearings. The same 
goes for the able staff members. 

Also, in my judgment the witnesses 
who appeared before the committee did 
a very fine job in their presentations. 
We had before us the Army Corps of 
Engineers. We had before us the offi- 
cials of the Quartermaster Corps, who 
have charge of national cemeteries. We 
had the Governor of the Panama Canal 
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and a number of his staff. Although the 
subcommittee did not agree with all of 
the recommendations of those witnesses, 
I think our subcommittee has the high- 
est respect for the ability of those who 
submitted the items and the presenta- 
tions which were made. 

I should also add that our subcom- 
mittee had over 400 witnesses from the 
outside, who came from all parts of this 
country to argue on behalf of their in- 
dividual projects. We had over 120 
Members of Congress appear before the 
subcommittee, all of them sincerely and 
honestly interested in various projects 
in their districts. 

Our subcommittee did its best work 
under most adverse circumstances, for, 
obviously, the country does need develop- 
ment continued which was started many 
long years ago, in preserving and ex- 
panding our national resources. 

There is one point that should he 
brought out at the very outset. This bill 
is called the civil-functions bill. The 
major portion of the money included in 
the bill is for river and harkor and flood 
control development. At least, that is 
what history tells us it should be. In 
this case, at least in this bill in my judg- 
ment, we are perverting the original 
intent and function of this bill. Let me 
give you an explanation of why I feel 
that way. 

In the river and harbor portion of the 
budget there were 26 projects set forth. 
Ten of those projects took up in the 
budget 88 percent of the requested funds, 
Ten of the originally included 26 proj- 
ects in the budget take up 88 percent 
of the requested funds. 

In the flood control section of the 
bill the picture is equally bad. There 
were 64 projects set forth in the flood 
control part of the budget. Seventeen 
of those 64 projects took up 77 percent in 
dollars requested in the budget. 

In my judgment this bill as presented 


by the budget and by the President is . 


@ perversion of the original intent of 
Congress in the basic legislation. In 
effect, we are getting our hydroelectric 
power development at the expense of 
flood control and at the expense of river 
and harbor development; we are achiev- 
ing electric-power development by a 
subterfuge, and as a result many worth 
while, many highly desirable flood-con- 
trol projects and river and harbor-de- 
velopment projects are being sidetracked. 

I am not stating that we should not 
have hydroelectric-development proj- 
ects, but I am saying that we should 
come out in the open and say certain 
appropriations are intended for a hydro- 
electric-power dam and not use flood 
control and river and harbor develop- 
ment as a subterfuge. 

I know there are many Members in 
this Chamber who feel that this action 
by the committee cutting the bill 29 per- 
cent halts a great deal of desirable and 
legitimate American development of our 
natural resources. I cannot deny that 
we have to a degree stopped some Na- 
tion-wide developments; as a matter of 
fact, the record shows that by the sub- 
committee action we have knocked out 
of the budget as presented by the Presi- 
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dent six river and harbor projects en- 
tirely. The record shows that our 
subcommittee deleted from the flood- 
control portion of the budget nine proj- 
ects. In other words, there are 15 
projects which do not appear in this 
bill, which have been deleted entirely 
from the President’s budget. I know 
that the people interested in those proj- 
ects feel that we have halted the legiti- 
mate and desirable development of parts 
of the United States by this action. 
That brings up a point which I would 
like to make. 

There is a magazine in the State of 
Michigan, my State, called Inside Michi- 
gan. The March issue carried an article 
which provoked, I might say, consider- 
able conversation in the State of Michi- 
gam. Iam sure that if every Member of 
this body read it he would also feel per- 
haps that the Congress in the last 3 or 4 
years has not acted too wisely in some 
respects in the appropriation of funds 
and in the expansion cf some programs. 

The headline of this article reads: 

Congress spends billions for French sea- 


ways—but not one cent for our own St. Law- 
rence project. 


Let me at the outset disassociate the 
St. Lawrence project from this discus- 
sion. I am interested in that project, 
many people are, but I am not using this 
article for the promotion of that project; 
Iam, however, talking about the over-all 
problem of development of the United 
States. The article does make a good 
point in that regard. 

I quote from the article as follows: 

The taxpayers of the United States are 
building two vast inland waterways and 
power projects in the rugged, submarginal 
French Alps which will cost untold billions— 
billions, not millions—of dollars before they 
are completed. 

Not 1 cent of this cost will ever be re- 
turned to this country. 


I drop down now to another statement 
as follows: 


Financing of these two tremendous proj- 
ects in France was agreed upon without ever 
holding so much as a congressional hearing. 


Let us take another quotation from 
the article: 


There are 22 dams and 46 power stations 
for development in the French project— 
three are now under ccnstruction or com- 
pleted. The total cost for just these three 
phases of the work is $685,500,000. 


Quoting from another part of the 
article: 


What will be the total cost of the Rhone 
River Valiey project? Your guess is as good 
as any Frenchman’s. In fact, no Frenchman 
to date has had the courage to hazard even 
a calculated guess. No cne knows. There 
are, however, some estimates as to the cost 
of only 3 of 46 cites for development. These 
three are now under construction or com- 
pleted. The previously mentioned Genissiat 
portion is expected to cost $314,200,000. The 
Donzere-Mondragon section will be com- 
pleted at a cost of $228,500,000, while the 
third project known as Montelimar will cost 
but a petty $142,800,000. The total comes to 
some $685,500,000. In 1950, 80 percent of the 
funds expended on the Rhone River Valley 
development were supplied by the Marshall 
plan. It is obvious th&t the total cost of the 
entire program will run well over $1,000, 
000,000. 


| 
| 
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Here is the final paragraph or two of 
this article: 

What we do want to argue is this: 

If we continue to squander our resources 
on overseas projects, continue to neglect 
equally important, if not more important 
ventures of this Nation, all democracy will 
ultimately pay the price of our neglect and 
lack of foresight. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect is vital to the United States and Canada 
both from the standpoint of economical de- 
velopment and for military strength. It is 
time our Congress and administration leaders 
realized that the economic well being and 
military strength of this hemisphere is 
equally as important to the forces of democ- 
racy as strength in Europe. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like now to 
bring up another problem. While I was 
preparing my remarks on this bill, I 
thought it might be well to see State by 
State how the bill would affect each 
State, how much money from the bill 
would go into each State. I have the 
figures here. 

I come from the State of Michigan. 
There is not a single penny set forth for 
the State of Michigan in either the river, 
harbor or flood control portion of the 
bill except a limited amount for mainte- 
nance of existing harbors. 

I want to say, however, that the mem- 
bers of this committee are cognizant of 
the problems that face all the areas of 
the United States. We appreciate the 
dangers that exist in the lower Mississip- 
pi Valley, we are appreciative of the need 
for power and flood control in the North- 
west, we understand the need for de- 
velopment of the intracoastal waterway 
in the Gulf area and up the eastern sea- 
board. Our committee is not at all paro- 
chial, our committee is not sectional; but 
I do want to call the attention of the 
Members to a problem which we do face 
in the Middle West, not only in the State 
of Michigan. There are five Great Lakes 
in that area. There are many millions 
of people who live in the area of the 
Great Lakes. 

Lakes Huron, Erie, Michigan, Superior, 
and Ontario do not overflow like the Mis- 
sissippi River does, but they fluctuate in 
their water level. The Great Lakes in 
the 1930’s were at a very low ebb. At 
the present time the Great Lakes are in 
a serious condition because of a very 
high water level. 

Those who read Time magazine saw 
an article on page 25 of last week’s issue 
which was entitled “The Great Lakes 
Creeping Calamity.” This article points 
out that in the State of Michigan alone 
the damage from high water will total 
over a billion dollars. There are seven 
other States on the Great Lakes and I 
do not know how much damage will be 
caused in those States. Let me empha- 
size, however, in Michigan alone the 
damage from high water is a billion dol- 
lars. The people in those areas have 
not yet received any assistance in any 
way whatsoever frum any agency of the 
Federal Government for the handling of 
this problem. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc] at this 
point for a comment or two which I 
think he will make. 
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Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has 
put his finger on an extremely serious 
problem facing all of the Great Lakes 
area, In the particular area that I repre- 
sent, which borders on the southern 
shores of Lake Ontario, we have suffered 
very, very serious damage already from 
the high water levels, and it is antici- 
pated that the situation may get worse 
before it gets better. The same is true all 
along the lake shore. We have been en- 
deavoring, as I know the gentleman has, 
to get some action from the Department 
of State and the Department of the 
Army, and a formal reference of this 
problem to the International Joint Com- 
mission set up between Canada and this 
country to handle these problems and 
problems of similar nature. To date we 
have not been able to get the State De- 
partment to refer this matter uni- 
laterally to the International Joint Com- 
mission. They take the position that 
they cannot do so unless they have the 
consent of Canada. 

The International Joint Commission 
is meeting here in Washington this 
week. The meetings start today and 
they are to terminate on Friday. The 
gentlemian from Michigan now address- 
ing us, and myself, together with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OsTErR- 
tac], the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MILLER], and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SmriTtH]—— 

Mr. REED of New York. I am inter- 
ested in that also—— 

Mr. KEATING. Have prepared a tele- 
gram in which we would be very happy to 
have any others join, which is addressed 
to the members of the International 
Joint Commission. It goes over the head 
of the State Department, which has been 
unwilling to take action to meet this 
problem. It is regrettable that this ac- 

ion seems to be necessary but I see no 
alternative. We cannot allow this de- 
plorable condition to continue without 
taking every step within our power to 
alleviate the conditions. The telegram 
is short and reads as follows. 

Mr. FORD. May I make this suggest- 
tion? The gentleman from New York 
might announce that if there are any 
Members of the House who would like 
to join in this joint telegram, that it 
would be well to have as many as pos- 
sible sign it. 

Mr. KEATING. I quite agree, and I 
would be very anxious to have as many 
as possible join as cosigners. Let me 
read it. It is short. It is addressed, I 
repeat, to the members of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, and will prob- 
ably be sent to them individually or to 
the chairmen of the United States and 
Canadian sections: 

The critical situation in the Great Lakes 
Basin resulting from the abnormally high 
lake level requires immediate attention. 
Because of the extensive damage that has 
already taken place and the still greater de- 
struction which is bound to occur this year 
with the increasingly high lake levels, the 
International Joint Commission has the re- 
sponsibility to consider this serious matter 
and possible remedial action on its agenda 
during its meeting now being held in the 
city of Washington. We, therefore, specifi- 
cally request that the International Joint 
Commission during its present session un- 
dertake the consideration of the problem 
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and forthwith recommend any and all re- 
medial action for the alleviation of the dan- 
gers to the affected areas. Kindly advise us, 
if possible by return wire, when we and 
others interested can meet with your Com- 
mission to discuss this urgent problem. 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The situation along 
the coast of Lake Erie is very serious. I, 
too, have been making every possible ef- 
fort to get some action, but have been 
unable to. I hope I may join with the 
other Members in this telegram. 

Mr. KEATING. We would be very 
happy to have the gentlewoman join 
with us. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] on the action he has taken. He is 
one of the first Members of Congress to 
be conscious of this problem. It happens 
that if the height of the Lakes increases 
as much next year as it increased this 
year, the damage will run into the bil- 
lions of dollars and will make the flood 
damage of the Missouri look like that 
caused by a small pond in comparison. 
I sincerely hope some effort will or can 
be made in an effort to alleviate this 
problem. Has the Corps of Engineers 
made any survey of this problem? 

Mr. FORD. The Corps of Engineers as 
the result of a resolution approved by 
the Committee on Public Works about 
10 days ago is undertaking a preliminary 
survey of the damage and all possible 
remedies for this situation. The Corps 
of Engineers has promised me that that 
report will be published by the middle of 
May or thereabouts. The report should 
be helpful to those who are interested 
in this problem. However, I believe the 
action which has been indicated by the 
gentleman from New York is also highly 
desirable because the International Joint 
Commission has charge of all problems 
relating to the Great Lakes. It is made 
up of three members from Canada and 
three members from the United States. 
They have charge, for example, of 
whether or not a stream up in Ontario, 
the Ogoki, can continue to be diverted 
into Lake Superior. During World War 
II they changed the course of that 
stream so that instead of flowing into 
the Hudson Bay area it now flows into 
Lake Superior, adding to the amount of 
water that now goes into Lake Superior 
and down through all the other Lakes. 
The International Joint Commission has 
authority to reverse its previous posi- 
tion if it wants to but, as the gentle- 
man from New York and others have 
found, the Department of State refuses 
to permit even the discussion of this 
problem by the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I, too, want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on bringing this 
problem before the House at this time. 
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I believe that in addition to the Inter- 
national Commission, however, some at- 
tention should be given to the possibil- 
ity of bringing the water through the 
Chicago River and the [Illinois River 
down into the Mississippi. I have made 
inquiry of the Corps of Engineers and 
have learned that as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decision that was entered 
some years ago they feel their hands are 
bound and that they are prevented from 
taking steps to increase the flow of water 
into the Illinois River and the Mississippi 
because of that decision. Is there not 
a possibility of the States bordering the 
Great Lakes getting together looking to 
changing that decision in order to take 
care of the problem at this time? 

Mr. FORD. I have looked into this 
situation. It is a legal one, as the gentle- 
man himself probably knows. I under- 
stand the only way that decision of the 
United States Supreme Court can be 
overcome is by a resolution of the Con- 
gress. There have been several resolu- 
tions introduced to my knowledge, but 
no action has been taken on them. I 
would be delighted to join with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois in trying to push for 
action on that type of proposal. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. First of all, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Michigan for his initiative in this prob- 
lem. As he knows, I have lived with this 
problem for some time. I would like to 
have the Recorp show in the discussion 
of this matter that these diversions into 
Lake Superior are not the result of an 
authority exercised by the International 
Joint Commission. These diversions 
were granted by the State Department. 
As I understand it, the International 
Joint Commission to whom we are refer- 
ring this telegram, has no authority or 
jurisdiction in any matter of this na- 
ture except by way of a reference from 
either the United States or Canada or 
both. The only way we can attack this 
serious problem is to recognize that 
these high waters are of international 
concern, and the International Joint 
Commission is an international agency, 
consequently it is the proper means by 
which this problem can be considered. 
But, our great problem is the fact that 
the Canadian Government is unwilling 
to make this reference to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and they are 
unwilling to act. There is Gut Dam in 
the St. Lawrence River near Ogdens- 
burg, and there are the diversions into 
Lake Superior, namely the Long Lac and 
Ogaki Rivers, and there is also the so- 
called Chicago Drainage Canal which 
can be dealt with almost immediately by 
the International Joint Commission, if 
we can obtain this necessary reference. 
If the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs would only take action on a reso- 
lution—House Concurrent Resolution 
179—which requests this reference by 
virtue of a resolution to be adopted by 
the Congress, we would then be in a po- 
sition to bring about action to relieve 
this disastrous situation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 
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Mr. REED of New York. I congratu- 
late the gentleman for bringing this 
matter up on the floor. The northern 
part of my district fronts on Lake Erie, 
I have been collecting a mass of infor- 
mation, and have written to my people 
that this was an international problem. 
But. the tragic part of it is that people 
have built their houses back from the 
beach a distance that they thought 
would be perfectly safe, and they built 
up walls to protect them. This high 
level of water, when the heavy winds 
have come, has destrcyed these concrete 
walis and then washed away their 
houses. The property has been damaged 
terrifically. Sooner or later, the Con- 
gress, I think, ought to step in and de- 
fray the expenses for restoring their 
rroperty. We do it in some other in- 
stances, and we even do it abroad, I 
believe they should have some help. 
They are in a desperate plight. They 


have made their investments there. . 


Some of them live in Buffalo, and have 
built their homes out there in my dis- 
trict. But, I want to raise the point in 
regard to this high level of the lake. I 
have lived near Lake Erie ever since I 
was born. My people were navigators 
and old masters of ships. There were 
several generations of them. They told 
me that the water rises to a high point 
every 7 years, and then goes down, I 
have watched a large rock, from which 
we used to dive and swim, and during 
my boyhood I have seen the water level 
come up to the top of that stone So that 
you could not see the rock, and then go 
down so low that you could walk to that 
stone without wetting your feet. That 
is a problem that is worth looking into 
and checking in regard to the causes of 
this rise and fall of the lake waters. I 
thank the gentleman and I join whole- 
heartedly with him in this move to do 
something to remedy this situation. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yieid. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I was very much inter- 
ested in the comments of the gentleman 
from Michigan concerning the worthy, 
domestic flocd-control projects, which 
were being crowded out of this and simi- 
lar bills—hydroelectric power projects 
and things of that kind, and also the gen- 
tleman’s comments upon the many bil- 
lions of dcilars that are going to Eurcpe. 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Michigan who is it that controls the 
policy of these appropriations? Is it 
the Budget Director or does the Con- 
gress of the United States control the 
policy? 

Mr. FORD. In reply to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Go.pEn], I will say 
that at least during the present situation 
our subcommittee, wisely or unwisely, 
felt that we had to initially stand by the 
budget. That was the basic criterion. 
I do not mean to say that the Congress 
should never in this bill go over and be- 
yond what the budget has recommended, 
but certainly at the present time, when 
we are faced with a $14,600,000,000 def- 
icit in the budget for the next fiscal year, 
I do not believe that our subcommittee 
could in good conscience go beyond the 
budget recommendation in this particu- 
lar item. 
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Mr. GOLDEN. The gentleman from 
Michigan knows there are many worth 
while, justifiable flood-control projects 
in America that are being denied by the 
Budget Director, that have been ap- 
proved and are feasible, where untold 
millions of dollars of damage is being in- 
flicted on the American people in various 
communities every. year. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress are vitally interested in 
those things. We hope that this com- 
mittee will soon, if necessary, take the 
reins in their own hands and lay down 
a policy to protect the American people 
and allow some of these worth while 
domestic flood-control projects to have 
some Federal assistance, rather than to 
put the entire emphasis on some Euro- 
pean project or some hydroelectric- 
power projects. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, for the 
past 3 years I have been speaking to 
Members of Congress, going before the 
Appropriations Committee in charge of 
flood control, and endeavoring to obtain 
Federal funds with which to build flood 
control projects at Middlesboro, Pine- 
ville, and Barbourville, Ky., on the Cum- 
berland River. 

Each time I have been met, as all other 
Members of Congress have, with the 
proposition that no new flood control 
projects are to be started in the United 
States during the present emergency. 
Yet while this is true, we Members of 
Congress know that this present fair 
deal administration is pouring cut bil- 
lions cf dollars under the Marshail plan 
and aid to Europe, and you have just 
heard the gentleman from Michigan 
state that a large pari of these funds are 
being used in France, Switzerland, and 
cther nations for flood control projects. 

I should think it would be hard fcr this 
administration to justify before the 
American people the position that they 
cecupy when they are willing to spend 
billions of dollars in foreign lands of the 
American taxpayers’ money and at the 
same time lay dcwn a policy that pro- 
hibits and prevents the starting of any 
new worthy, justifiable flood control 
projects here in our cwn homeland to 
benefit and protect the American people. 

For the past 3 years, since I have 
been in Congress, this honorable com- 
mittee has allowed the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to dictate the 
policy where the public funds of this 
Nation shail be spent. In my opinion, 
the Congress of the United States ought 
to recover the power to control the pub- 
lic purse and it should not be delegated 
to any executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. In the report written by the 
committee to support the present bill, it 
is stated that no new projects for flood 
control are included in the next fiscal 
year. Yet we have been called at this 
session of Congress and we will be called 
on again to pour out many billions of 
dollars to Europe for all sorts of proj- 
ects that the American taxpayers are 
supporting over there. This policy 
should be changed. The American peo- 
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ple should come first. If there is not 
sufficient Federal money to spread all 
over the face of the earth, what money 
we do have should first be spent in Amer- 
ica. 

Almost every year these three Amer- 
ican towns which I have mentioned 
above are flooded by the Cumberland 
River. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in damages are inflicted upon our 
people. For weeks after one of these 
devastating floods hits this section, the 
whole community is paralyzed. All in- 
dustry stops. These communities con- 
tribute their full share to the war effort 
and to the defense plants. They are 
producing large quantities of bitumi- 
nous coal and much-needed electricity 
and hardwood timber. In this section 
alone each year, from eighteen to twenty- 
five millicn tons of bituminous coal goes 
into the factories and war plants of this 
Nation, and the Kentucky Utility Co., 
located on the Cumberland River 4 miles 
below Pineville, Ky., has a direct high 
tension power line going into the atomic 
bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and it 
does furnish vital electricity to many 
other essential defense plants in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

These communities have complied 
with every request of the Government 
to raise their portion of the expense of 
these flocd-protection projects. All the 
while that we are waiting and extrava- 
gantly spending our money abroad, the 
American people in this section are suf- 
fering almost every year repeated flood 
damage. 

I call upon the Members of Congress 
to change the policy and to assert them- 
selves and to be no longer dominated 
and controlled by any executive depart- 
ment of Government. It is time that 
these worthy projects and many other 
worthy flood-control projects in the 
United States should receive immediate 
attention. If we maintain our national 
strength and continue to produce the 
necessary goods for war and peace, we 
must protect the American people first, 
and I shall be glad to see the day when 
this great committee realizes its first 
duty is to the American people. 

It has long been the policy of the 
Congress to help local communities with 
their flood-control projects. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan 
pointed out a few moments ago whilé 
speaking to the Congress that the larg- 
est part of the present appropriation was 
going for the creation of hydroelectric 
power and that only a small part of 
the funds appropriated this year were 
being placed in flood-contro! projects 
and that those projects have already 
been started and need to be completed. 
I agree with him that this is a disguise 
and subterfuge. The primary function 
of the Congress in this particular is to 
protect American towns and communi- 
ties from flood damage. Electric power 
and energy can be created by private 
enterprise and by the investment of pri- 
vate moneys, but if communities are to 
receive protection from the devastation 
of floods, they must have Federal aid. 

I urge this committee and all Mem- 
bers of Congress to change the policy 
and to control it and to get back to the 


original American policy of building 
worthy flood-control projects here in 
America before we waste all of our na- 
tional substance abroad. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would like to 
refer to page 2 of the report. There is 
one sentence in the third paragraph 
which disturbs this Member at least. It 
reads: 

It is obvious to the committee that these 
facts point out a vital need for a compre- 
hensive and coordinated program for the 
development of the water resources of the 
Nation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. In my State we 
have been resisting the idea of what is 
called out there the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority, There are nine other parts of 
the Natien that go by some other name. 
Did your committee have in mind by any 
chance recommending not only to the 
Congress but to the Corps of Engineers, 
and to everybody else, the valley au- 
thority type of thing before further ap- 
propriations are made? 

Mr. FORD. Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Cregon [Mr. ELLSworTH!] that 
that sentence does not in any way what- 
soever infer a recommendation for the 
Columbia Valley Authority. The ques- 
tion of the Columbia Valley Authority 
was never discussed in our subcommittee. 
I think that sentence means precisely 
what it says. There is no implication of 
any sort that we are recommending a 
Columbia Valley Authority. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. If I may take just 
a minute more, the word “program” in 
the sentence is what bothered me. I 
believe I understand what the committee 
had in mind, but I was a little disturbed 
over the potentiality of the word itself. 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. Pursuing the comments 
that have been made by the gentleman 
from Colorado and also the gentleman 
from Kentucky, I think it is very critical 
in this bill, where there was some $1,600,- 
000 requested for preliminary surveys 
and only $1,215,000 allowed, and this in- 
volves the very basic need that we have 
of getting these preliminary surveys. 
The only ones who can make those sur- 
veys are the United States Army engi- 
neers. We cannot get an estimate of 
what we need in the way of flood control 
until we get those surveys. It is most 
critical to some because our people just 
cannot understand when we get through 
and say, “Well, we didn’t get the money 
for that survey.” Perhaps that is not 
important to some but I think it is most 
important when the people of this coun- 
try are getting flooded out of their homes, 
millions of dollars of damage being done, 
and we cannot reach the basic step of 


getting a little preliminary survey of 
$20,000 or $25,000: 

Mr. FORD. At this point I would like 
to make a statement that is important. 
Our committee did consider the 
$1,600,000 request by the Army engineers 
for flood-control surveys. 

I do not know how many Members of 
the House and Senate know how much 
of a backlog we have in surveys, or how 
many surveys are on the shelves where 
no construction has been undertaken. 
It is my recollection that the Corps of 
Engineers have in surveys where there 
has been no construction about $600,- 
000,000,000 worth of flood control and 
river and harbor projects. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is $8,000,000,000. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpeErRo] tells me it is 
$8,000,000,000. In other words, you have 
$8,000,000,000 worth of projects that have 
gone only to the survey stage. Our com- 
mittee, however, is being condemned be- 
cause we have refused to give you an- 
other $1,600,000 to put more surveys on 
the shelf. Just how much sense does it 
make to add to those that are on the 
shelves over in the office of the Corrs of 
Engineers. It does not make a bit of 
sense in my judgment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. For the information of 
the gentleman in regard to the Natchi- 
toches project, General Chorpening— 
who is in charge of civil functions— 
General Chorpening said that this proj- 
ect apparently was recommended by the 
engineers, recommended by the Eureau 
of the Budget, and he said: 

It will be 60 percent completed when the 
funds received this year are used and will 
be 89 percent completed with the funds 
which we are asking for 1953. 


A project being that close to com- 
pletion and no funds being allowed in 
the bill at all—I do not quarrel with the 
committee about the size of the bill, but 
I say that there might have been a bet- 
ter distribution of funds. If the gen- 
tleman has an explanation in reference 
to that I would like very much for him 
to put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The Natchi- 
toches project—I have not finished my 
prepared statement so when I have an- 
swered the gentleman from Louisiana I 
must refuse to yield further for I must 
spend a little time on my own comments. 
I have been very willing and glad to have 
interruptions, but I need a certain min- 
imum time in which to develop my own 
statement. ; 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman has 
been very generous in yielding to others. 

Mr. FORD. The Natchitoches project 
was not included in the President’s 
budget last year. It was started in 1941, 
started back in the early days of World 
War II. Construction was stopped dur- 
ing World War IL It was initiated last 
year following the resolving of certain 
problems down in Louisiana which had 
to do with the acquisition of lands, right- 
of-way, or something of that sort. The 
money they got last year will be used to 
initiate a contract which will be let some- 
time in April of 1952. That contract will 








continue for a period of time, probably 
almost a year, which -means that our 
committee felt there did not have to be 
any more funds appropriated in fiscal 
1953 for the completion of that contract. 

Mr. BROOKS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question: Was the same test 
applied to every project? I realize that 
our flood-control appropriation bill was 
passed very late last year, but was the 
same test applied to every project there 
that if the money was not expended they 
did not get any more money? 

Mr. FORD. We cut out a great many 
projects or scaled them down where they 
had large unexpended balances. 

Our subcommittee had the Army engi- 
neers before them and at the time they 
came before us they on several occa- 
sions made requests for large funds for 
the construction of housing projects at 
these various dams and reservoirs. For 
example, the engineers requested $1,812,- 
009 for the construction of housing proj- 
ects at Chief Joseph Dam. Inciuded in 
the facilities at Chief Joseph are 20 two- 
bedroom homes at a cost of $8,000. 

All through the budget presentations 
you will find funds for the construction 
of housing facilities for people who live 
and work in the areas. I must admit 
that you have to build some housing 
facilities at Government expense for the 
use of these people who live near these 
projects and work there, but I do not 
agree under any circumstances with a 
policy which prohibits the Federal Gov- 
ernment from getting its money back 
through the rental of these projects. 

I have several charts based on infor- 
mation which came from the Corps of 
Engineers that presents a very serious 
situation. Here is a typical example in- 
volving the Columbia River: A five-room 
apartment, three bedrooms, four units, 
living quarters in each unit, built in 1949 
at a cost of $15,990, present value $12,400. 
The occupant of that dwelling unit, for 
example, in 1951 earned a salary of 
$6,600 and he was paying $40 a month 
rent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress increased the salary of people who 
work for the Government last year. So 
this man who earned $6,600 in 1951 now 
gets $7,240. He still pays $40 a month 
rent. It does not make sense. 

I have a number of these illustrations, 
but I will only discuss one or two of 
them. It shows the utter stupidity of 
the past rental policy in effect under 
the politicos in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Here is one at Fall River: Six-room 
three-bedroom house, built in 1951 at a 
cost of $16,500, present value $16,500. 
The man who occupied it in 1951 earned 
a salary of $5,800, paying $40 a month 
rent. We increased his salary last year 
to $6,340. He still pays $40 a month rent. 

I am sure there are many similar il- 
lustrations that prevail in every depart- 
ment of the Government, including the 
Department of the Intericr, Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Departments of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. Those in 
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authority have been getting away with 
murder in not bringing back to the Fed- 
eral Treasury the amortized cost of the 
rental units. This means inevitably that 
every citizen of the United States is sub- 
sidizing the rent of these people who oc- 
cupy these quarters. It is so easy for 
the people in the executive branch of 
the Government to not press this matter. 
In effect, as I said before, they are tak- 
ing money from every taxpayer to pay 
the rent of these people who occupy 
the units. 

These are not public housing projects. 
These are well constructed, very livable 
projects, and these tenants are fairly 
well paid. 

It means more than a little money to 
the Federal Treasury. The Army engi- 
neers in the hearings, page 897 of the 
second part of the hearings, showed that 
in 1951 from the renta! of projects under 
their jurisdiction alone they teok in $1,- 
148,990. Actually, the Army engineers 
realize the seriousness of the situation 
and they want to raise the rent. They 
have agreed that in most cases the rental 
should be raised 100 percent, which 
means that if you do raise the rentals 
100 percent $1,148,990 additional will 
come into the Federal Treasury. This 
additional revenue will be a small pit- 
tance, yes, but it is money that should 
be justifiably paid in to the Federal 
Treasury. 

I would like to turn to another de- 
partment, the Quartermaster Corps. 

The Quartermaster Corps operates the 
national cemeteries. They have hous- 
ing facilities for the people who manage 
those properties. Let me give you just 
an example over here in Alexandria, 
Va. One of the supervisors is occupy- 
ing a two-bedroom house. In 1952 he 
only paid $332.50 for the use of those 
facilities. The Quartermaster Corps 
thought that was wrong, and they are 
ready to recommend an increase to 
$666.80 a year. 

Here, however, is the bad thing about 
the whole mess. Committees of the 
Congress have been trying to get this 
department to raise these rents so that 
the Government would get back its amor- 
tization cost. Now ancther bureaucrat 
comes along and he sticks his nose into 
the situation. Mr. Tighe Woods, as the 
result of a law passed by the Congress 
last year giving him authority to in- 
terfere with rent control, has told all 
agencies of the Federal Government that 
they cannot raise these rents without a 
maze of red tape and compounded bu- 
reaucracy of the worst sort. To me that 
is inexcusakle and I, for one, intend to 
do everything I can to strike from the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, the provision which gives 
Tighe Woods the authority to impose 
rent control on other Federal agencies. 
I would say from the record that the 
various Federal agencies themselves are 
the best rent administrators. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was not only surprised but greatly 
disturbed the other day, last Thursday, 
when I read in the report of the com- 
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mittee that the request for Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., has been denied. Especially 
was I surprised at some of the reasons 
that were given. 

I want to commend the committee, of 
course, for its economy program and I 
expect to stand with this committee all 
the way through. I was interested in 
what the gentleman from Michigan said 
a minute ago that he did not feel that 
the committee had the good conscience 
to go beyond the recommendations of the 
Budget Director, yet I was disturbed 
when they cut out this item for Cape 
Girardeau for a flood-control project 
which did have Budget approval after 
being recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

I want to speak briefly about Cape 
Girardeau and why they need this flood- 
control project and what brought about 
the need for the flood-control project. 
Cape Girardeau, about the tenth largest 
town in Missouri, the largest town in my 
district, and one of the oldest towns in 
Missouri, was established in 1801; was a 
typical river town and most all of the 
business at that time was located on the 
river. They had no flood problems dur- 
ing the first century; in other words, 
from the time the city was started until 
1927 they had only four major floods. 
Yet, because of the flood-control meas- 
ures that were authorized by Congress 
and carried on by the Army engineers 
principally on the Illinois side of the 
river, where more than $73,000,000 has 
been spent, they created a condition at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., which was the di- 
rect cause of seven major floods in the 
10-year period from 1942 to 1951. On 
three of these seven floods the crest of 
the flood was more than 10 feet above 
flood stage. Because of that fact and 
because of the authority granted by the 
Congress the Army engineers have made 
asurvey. They have made some recom- 
mendations for this flood-control project 
at Cape Girardeau, and in House Docu- 


. ment No. 204 of the Eighty-first Con- 


gress there is a report of the survey and 
a report of the Army engineers, recom- 
mending this project for which the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommended $1,000,- 
000 this year. While the report of the 
committee states that there have been no 
plans formulated for this project and no 
firm estimates are available, I would call 
your attention to this document which 
does include preliminary plans, which 
does imclude estimates made as late as 
1949, and I think by a simple mathemati- 
cal calculation, by a comparison, taking 
into consideration the percentage in- 
crease in cost, we do know and can know 
approximately, as nearly as we do any 
other project, what this would cost. 
The committee also made the state- 
ment that assurances from local inter- 
ests have not been approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Army as is required by law. 
All of you gentlemen who have been 
interested in flood-control projects kncw 
that it has not been customary for the 
Secretary of the Army to require these 
assurances, much less give his approval 
until just before the construction on such 
projects is started. it has been a prac- 
tice that those approvals would be given 
just prior to the beginning of construc- 
tion. What has the city of Cape Girar- 
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deau done about getting the approval? 
It has done everything necessary which 
has been customary in the past; to the 
extent of going before the State legis- 
lature and having the State legislature 
pass a law permitting the creation of 
flood-control districts within a town. It 
has created two flood-control districts 
there which have agreed to give the as- 


- surances for the right-of-way and every 


other assurance that would be required 
by the Government. I say that that is 
not a legitimate excuse for excluding this 
from the bill at this time. 

Another thing it said here is that the 
item of flood control at Cape Girardeau 
does not have an appreciable defense 
significance. If the operation of a main- 
line railroad has anything to do with 
defense, then I say that this project does 
have something to do with defense. The 
main line of the Frisco Railroad from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., and 
on down to Pensacola, Fla., runs through 
the town of Cape Girardeau. In 7 years 
of the last 10, on 261 days this river has 
been above flood stage. This railroad 
has been unable to operate when the 
flood gets out at Cape Girardeau. 

Not only that, but under the flood- 
control projects which are now being 
considered and for which funds have 
been approved to complete work which 
has been started at this time and is now 
in this bill, they are creating a condi- 
tion which will further worsen the con- 
dition at Cape Girardeau and later make 
it likely that they will have a flood stage 
there of 19 feet of water standing in the 
streets of one of the principal business 
districts of Cape Girardeau, a situation 
which did not exist prior to the time 
that the flood-control projects were uilt 
on the Illinois side of the river, where 
more than $73,000,000 was spent. Inci- 
dentally, I want those flood-control proj- 
ects in Illinois to be completed. Do not 
misunderstand me. I am standing by 
this bill. I hope not a dime will be de- 
nied on those projects included in this 
bill. But I am merely calling to your 
attention the fact that by spending that 
money you have created a situation here 
at Cape Girardeau affecting the railroad, 
affecting the highways, and affecting 
some of the largest businesses and the 
public utilities, including the light plant 
and the water plant in that city, where 
they have to sandbag the plants to keep 
them in operation during the flood stage. 

I know the way this House has been 
acting and, frankly, I have been going 
along with most of it. I do not want to 
see this bill increased. I am for econ- 
omy, but I am calling your attention to 
the fact that in this particular instance 
a project which already has the ap- 
prova! of the budget, and which has had 
a study by the Army engineers, has been 
denied. Despite that, I am going along 
with it, but I do hope this bill will not 
be further reduced. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, on February 21, 1952, I again ap- 
peared before the Civil Functions Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to urge favorable action on a 
planning item of $25,000 for the Wells- 


ville, N. Y., flood project. This item of 
$25,000 is recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget for 1953. 

To refresh the recollection of the 
Members of the House, I call the atten- 
tion of the Members to the fact that in 
this flooded area in Wellsville, Allegany 
County, N. Y., there are important de- 
fense plants, as General Chorpening tes- 
tified on page 491 of part I of the civil 
functions hearings for 1953. 

The testimony of General Chorpening 
in response to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. RasavuT], a member of 
the Civil Functions Subcommittee, is as 
follows: 

Mr. RapauT. How about Wellsville, N. Y.? 

General CHORPENING. That is a local flood 
protection project for an area which has a 
number of manufacturing concerns such as 
the Sinclair Refining Co., Julius Kaiser Co., 
and Bausch and Lomb. All these plants sup- 


,Plied equipment to the Armed Forces in 


World War II and are important at this time 
in connection with defense production. 


.It is impossible to explain to the peo- 
ple of an American community why no 
relief from devastating floods can be ob- 
tained from the Government which is 
supported by their taxes in the light of 
the expenditures of their tax money in 
foreign countries. 

It may be that our international- 
minded Members who readily vote away 
our taxpayers’ money for projects abroad 
can explain their state of mind and their 
votes for gifts, grants and projects 
abroad in lieu cf he!ping the home folks 
in time of floods and other disasters. 

Let me ask the international spenders 
to explain their overseas gifts and grants 
of more than $100,000,000,000. 

Explain to my people, if you will, why 
you are financing a waterway 354 miles 
long from the Mediterranean Sea to Lake 
Geneva, in Switzerland, 1,230 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the Swiss Alps? 

You internationalists who frown upon 
all items to relieve Americans from floods 
at home did not hesitate to let our 
taxpayers finance this waterway. The 
project calls for 22 dams and 46 power 
stations. The three dams already com- 
pleted or under construction cost $685,- 
000,000 dollars—which means the entire 
project will cost several billions. 

Is it more important to spend several 
billions on this French waterway with its 
22 dams and 46 power stations than to 
protect the men, women, and children 
and our defense plants in this country 
from devastating floods? 

The internationalists in the House of 
Representatives may feel so, but I do 
not. 

These internationalists must be of 
great influence who are more interested 
in spending our taxpayers’ money for 
monumental boondoggling abroad than 
they are in relieving distress from floods 
at home. 

I call attention to the railway station 
in Rome, Italy, financed by our Amer- 
ican taxpayers. This great, monumen- 
tal railway station is a mile long, into 
which you could put the Pennsylvania 
Station, the Grand Central Station, the 
Cleveland Union Station, and all the 
railroad stations of the Chicago area, 
and a few small stations left over. 


When our internationalists visit Ro- 
vigo, Italy, a town of 40,000 population, 
between Venice and Bologna, take a look 
at the tremendous railroad station. It 
dwarfs our railway stations in Albany, 
Rochester, and Syracuse and it has pri- 
vate offices for everybody from station- 
master to lamp lighter. This station 
was financed by our American tax-. 
payers. 

The fact that men, women, and chil- 
dren are the victims of annual floods 
in an American community is of no 
consequence to those who support these 
preposterous foreign boondoggling proj- 
ects. 

What good does it do to shout econ- 
omy and pretend to cut appropriations 
at home especially in an election year, 
and then finance these white elephants 
abroad, costing many times the amount 
alleged to be saved on our domestic 
front? 

The internationalists raise their eyes 
in righteous horror when the wisdom of 
these foreign expenditures is questioned. 
They say, “if we do not spend the tax- 
payers’ money abroad, then the foreign 
nations will go communistic.” 

This is the excuse the international- 
ists offer for financing with our tax- 
payers’ money one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in Italy—a new hotel in 
Milan. It is 10 stories high, pure white, 
balconies that give every room a veran- 
da; the whole place air-conditioned; 
the interior decorations are sumptuous; 
all rooms with baths; a lovely roof gar- 
den, and a fine restaurant. 

These are but a few of the projects 
our taxpayers are financing throughout 
the world. 

Let our people drown. 

Let their homes be ruined. 

Close the schools. 

Flood the defense plants. 

Create epidemics. 

But, far and above this stop com- 
munism by building on the Island of 
Capri, Italy, with its population of 5,000, 
the luxurious hotel Caesar Augustus, 
perched high and remote, which has 
been the cause of less luxurious and less 
expensive hotels being boarded up. 

All this is internationalism in action. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
11 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to make a few remarks in re- 
gard to the desirability of appropriating 
funds to start construction on the Hart- 
well project. This project is to be lo- 
cated on the Savannah River in Georgia 
and South Carolina for the purposes of 
flood control, navigation, and power. 
The most urgent need for its construc- 
tion at this time, however, is power. 
Approximately $170,000 was made avail- 
able last year when this project was cer- 
tified as essential to national defense and 
the same amount was made available 
prior to that time for preparing plans for 
this project so it could be started at an 
early date. The President has recom- 
mended that construction be started in 
fiscal year 1953, and that $4,000,000 be 
appropriated for that purpose. 

In these critical days when we are en- 
deavoring to maintain and expand the 
industrial strength of this country, the 
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maintenance of an adequate supply of 
power is essential. Nevertheless there is 
already a shortage of power-generating 
facilities in our area, and large additions 
to our present capacity is necessary if the 
defense effort is not to be retarded. If 
curtailment of loads is required to meet 
the shortages which may occur, defense 
industries will be the ones to suffer. 

The prospects in the southeast region 
of the country are for a tight power sit- 
uation for some years to come. Indus- 
tries in the Southeast have expanded 
rapidly in recent years due in large meas- 
ure to the existence of natural resources, 
and favorable labor and climatic factors 
there. The Electric Power Advisory 
Committee of the Defense Production 
Administration in its recent report of De- 
cember 31, 1951, indicated that new de- 
fense industries are gravitating to the re- 
gion between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf. Many of these industries are of 
extreme importance in the national de- 
fense effort. One of these is the plant 
which the Atomic Energy Commission is 
now constructing near Aiken,S.C. Addi- 
tional new defense industries can be ex- 
pected if the power supply can be de- 
veloped to serve their needs. Since in 
general greater time is required to pro- 
vide power facilities than the industries 
they serve, it is necessary that we plan 
additional power capacity now so that 
industrial expansion can be made. If 
such additional power supply is not 
planned now it may be necessary to 
either delay new industrial capacity until 
a power supply can be obtained, or to 
locate them in unfavcrable areas. As an 
indication of the importance of addi- 
tional power supply to the defense ef- 
fort, the Electric Power Advisory Com- 
mittee stated that— 

Our investigation shows that 1 kilowatt of 
capacity can be fabricated and constructed 
with one one-hundredth as much of these 
materials— 


Critical material including steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum— 
as the same kilowatt can supply the power to 
produce in 1 year. 


Power requirements of the southeast- 
ern region are expected to increase al- 
most 6,000,900 kilowatts from the end of 
1951 to the end of 1954. Similar in- 
creases can be expected to occur after 
1954. Since these estimates include 
allowances for new industrial expansicn 
only to the extent that such expansicn 
is known at this time, these estimates 
may be considered low. 

A power installation of 180,000 kilo- 
watis is planned for the Hartwell project, 
which will permit the development of 
460 000,009 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energ annuaily. In addition, the 
strcam flow regulation provided ky Hart- 
weil wil sukstantially increase the de- 
pencable power available at the down- 
stream Clark Hill project, and the mini- 
mum stream ficw available downstream 
for furnishing water supply for defense 
establishments. The Atomic Energy 
Commissior. has indicated that the as- 
surance of a uniform quantity of flow 
by Hartwell will benefit its new plant on 
the Savannah River below Augusta. 
Power that the Hartwell project will 
mote availakle is only a small part of the 


expected increase in the needs for the 
Southeast in any one year, but it is very 
important to the region and to the Na- 
tion. Hartwell provides a most econom- 
ical source of power; the benefit-cost 
ratio is 2.19 to 1. 

To produce power by fuel-burning 
plants requires large continuing amounts 
of manpower and transportation facili- 
ties to keep them supplied with fuel. On 
the other hand, the power in the flowing 
water which would be converted to elec- 
tric power is not now being utilized for 
any purpose, and after Hartwell is com- 
pleted only a small amount of man- 
power would be involved. To produce 
the same amount of energy at fuel-burn- 
ing plants as could be produced at Hart- 
well would require about 230,000 tons of 
coal each year. It does not appear to be 
wise national economy of either man- 
power or natural resources to postpone 
construction of the Hartwell project. 

The $4,000,000 included for Hartwell 
in the President’s budget will permit a 
construction program to be initiated 
which will place the first generating unit 
in service in December 1956. I am con- 
vinced, in view of the foregoing fac- 
tors, that the appropriation of funds 
in the full amount requested for fiscal 
year 1953 is a sound investment in na- 
tional security. 

All the agencies which are concerned 
with the development of our streams, 
both for increased water supply and elec- 
tric power, ask that this project go ahead. 
It was declared and is a national defense 
project and was recommended for con- 
struction by the Director of the Budget, 
the Army engineers, Defense Electric 
Power Administration, Atomic Energy 
Commissicn, and the Federal Power 
Commissiscn. A reading of the hearings 
will convince you that this is true. 

Iinvite ycur attention to the testimony 
of Hon. Reger B. McWhorter, chief en- 
gineer of the Federal Power Commission, 
who probably knows this particular 
stream 23 well as cor better than anyone 
else. Mr. McWhorter testified at the 
hearings as follows: 

Mr. McWuortcr. Mr. Chairman and other 
members of the committee, the Hartwell Dam 
project is one cf the two key projects in 
the basin. The reservoir to be created by 
that dam is one of the largest east of the 
Mississippi River, with more than 3,000,000 
acre-feet; and I think of only one or two 
more that may be that large, or possibly a 
little larger. 

Without the Hartwell project, it would be 
impossible to develcp and realize the power 
and water-resource potentialities of that 
basin. It and the Clarks Hill project, which 
is the other key project, are both necessary 
for that purpcse, and they are both coming 
along. 

The Hartwell project is useful not only 
for develcping power at that site, but it is 
a valuable headwater-reservoir improvement 
in that the regulated flow is beneficial to 
all downstream plants; and particularly to 
the great Clarks Hill plant, which is just now 
nearing completion. That regulated flow is 
beneficial for several purposes, the most im- 
portant of which is providing a better flow 
necessary down to the atomic-energy plant. 

I should not be surprised that the maxi- 
mum flow of the Savannah River is 100 times 
the minimum flow; and when the flow of 
a river varies that way, it is likely to get 
down so low that you would have a real 
crisis there at the atomic-energy plant. But 
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with these two great reservoirs around which 
everything else in that basin will be built, 
you will always have a regulated flow there 
of enough to provide a depth in the river of 
about 8 feet, and of course enough to pro- 
vide all of the water that the atomic-energy 
plant might possibly need. 

As to the need, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, if I were in your place, I would feel 
exactly the same responsibility that you do 
about authorizing projects in various parts 
of the country and spending public moneys 
on them. But this particular project, and 
projects like it, would not give me any con- 
cern at all, because, when one like this is 
built, it is a prime investment for the people 
of the country. 

The Army engineers have informed you 
that the benefit-cost ratio of this project 
exceeds two to one; that is, that the benefits 
in terms of dollars annually is more than 
twice as much as the annual cost. So you 
can readily see that a project like this is a 
fine thing for the people to have. 

Only one more topic will I mention, and 


‘that is the need for the power to be pro- 


duced here. The installation will be 180,000 
kilowatts, and the annual energy output 
nearly half a billion kilowatt-hours, plus an 
increase in the output down at Clarks Hill 
of 50,000,000 kilowatt-hours in prime energy. 
Then into the future, any other hydroelec- 
tric plant built off that river, the energy out- 
put there will likewise be increased by this 
regulated flow. 

As to the need for the power output of 
this plant, the only problem is how much 
more than that will be needed. Certainly 
every kilowatt of this power will be absorbed 
just as fast as they can put those generator 
units in. 

In all of my experience with hydroelectric 
power, extending back over 40 years, I have 
never known a meritorious project like this 
one to go begging at all. The power is ab- 
scrbed almost immediately, and especially 
will it be in that region because the market 
is growing so rapidly as to outpace the 
power installations in the region. 

So I think we have no problem there at 
all. We can be very certain that there will 
be a market for this power, and it will be 
badly needed there from the national-de- 
fense viewpoint, which, as I understand, a 
large part of it, possibly more than all of 
it, will be needed. But it will be needed 
in the peacetime economy of that region, 
because that load, too, is growing rapidly 
enough to take up all of it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, it is 
your problem to decide what to do about 
this matter. I would like to leave this 
thought with you, if I am not too presump- 
tuous. In the case of this project, you cer- 
tainly cannot go wrong by getting construc- 
tion started and getting it finished as soon 
as possible. The merits of this project are 
already well known to you, and you are past 
all of these questions of whether or not it 
is a good project. 

It has already been authorized by Con- 
gress. You have already appropriated some 
$200,000 or $300,000 for the preliminary work, 
and the project is ready to go ahead and 
Army engineers are ready to make their final 
plans and start on construction. 

I thank you very much for your kindness 
and your patience. 


The H-bomb plant on the Savannah 
River is expected to use as much as l,- 
000,000,000 gallons of water a day. That 
is about the same amount of water as 
is consumed by New York City in one 
day. 

Gentlemen, I cannot see any good rea- 
son to justify leaving Hartwell project 
out of the bill. Surely, to say that no 
new project, regardless of its importance 
to national defense, shall be started any 
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time soon, is no good reason and not the 
proper course for us to follow. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SCRIVNER]. 

TUTTLE CREEK RESERVOIR 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, in a 
few days this House will be asked to put 
its stamp of approval on about $50,000,- 
000,000—fifty thousand million dollars— 
the ultimate aim of which, if the time 
comes, is destruction of lives and prop- 
erty. What I seek to do today is to pre- 
serve lives and property. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand and ap- 
preciate the temper of the House. I 
know that any amendment to this bill 
seeking an increase of funds is doomed. 

For that reason, when the bill is read 
for amendment I will not seek to increase 
the amount provided for flood-control 
construction. The amendment I will 
offer will seek only to earmark for the 
construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir, 
Kans., $5,000,000 of the $201,000,000 ap- 
proved by the Appropriations Committee. 
I am pleading for this action on behalf 
of thousands of American fleod victims 
in the Kansas and Missouri Valleys. 

I need not tell you that those victims 
of the flood on black Friday, the 13th of 
July, 1951, were deeply hurt when they 
learned that the Civil Functions Sub- 
committee had denied the President’s 
recommendation for funds for Tuttle 


-Creek be approved. They were disap- 


pointed further when they learned that 
the amendment I offered for a portion 
of the budget figure had been voted 
down by the Appropriations Committee. 

Notwithstanding these rebuffs they 
still pin their hopes on Congress. 

These flocd victims have seen billions 
of dollars, many of them their tax dol- 
lars, sent to sufferers overseas; dollars to 
be spent for the economic improvement 
of war victims. They have seen ECA 
supplies sold by European nations to pro= 
vide funds for dams on European rivers. 

They are sure that Congress will rec- 
ognize their sad plight, living as they 
are in devastation worse, in many re- 
spects, than that of war. They have 
heard glowing tributes to the courage 
and fortitude of those victims of war. 
They have heard how courageous they 
were in their hours of peril and tragedy. 

Mr. Chairman, the courage of these 
Kansas and Missourians is great. They 
are rebuilding their homes, their stores, 
their factories, restoring their farms, 
because of that courage—courage which 
is based on faith—faith in a government 
to which they have given so much. They 
look to that Government for assurance 
that such disaster will not strike them 
again because of the absence of the dam 
on Tutile Creek—a dam which will hold 
3 to 5 feet off the crest of nearly every 
future flocd. 

Mr. Chairman, I could cite you figures 
showing the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of loss. That is not necessary. They 
are all set forth in the hearings, begin- 
ning on page 355. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor economy. I 
practice economy. Ivoteeconomy. This 
proposal is an act of economy, for it will 
preserve lives and countless millions of 
dollars’ worth of property and will pre- 


vent further loss to the United States 
Treasury. The estimated loss to the 
Treasury is at least $250,000,000 of in- 
come tax from the area flooded in July 
1951. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, if we can 
send billions abroad as just described by 
Mr. REED, we can spend a few millions 
at home. If we admire courage and 
faith, here is where a few millions will 
reward these virtues by merely earmark- 
ing five million of the two hundred and 
one million for flood-control construc- 
tion for the commencement of construc- 
tion on this vital installation. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not jump on these 
folks at home while they are down. Let 
us lift them up and restore their faith in 
themselves, faith in their country, and 
faith in their Congress. 

The Committee on Appropriations in 
its report, and its chairman, suggest that 
we await the report of a Missouri River 


‘Basin Commission. That report may be 


a year coming. That report is not neces- 
sary. Tuttle Creek is recognized as a key 
dam in every plan proposed. 

One of the ardent advocates of that 
commission, Mr. HENNINGs, of Missouri, 
a Member of the other body, and vice 
chairman of that commission, just a few 
days ago, in a news article in the Kansas 
City Star, from which I quote, said: 

Work on the proposed Tuttle Creek flood- 
protection dam in Kansas should start as 
quickly as possible. * * * If the engineers 
say Tuttle creek dam will prevent another 
disaster like that of last summer, and that is 
not controverted, I see nothing to do but 
go ahead with the project as fast as possible, 


Special reference was made to this 
project by the President in his budget 
message last January, in which he said: 

Only a limited number of new starts for 
these programs are recommended in this 
budget. They are restricted to urgently 
needed power projects in critical shortage 
areas, flood-control projects in the Kansas- 
Missouri area, and emergency rehabilitation 
work which cannot be deferred. 

The Kansas-Missouri area during the past 
summer suffered one of the worst flood dis- 
asters in the history of our country. This 
budget includes twenty-one million dollars 
for starting construction on Tuttle Creek and 
Glen Elder Dams, both in Kansas, and for 
flood-protection work at Topeka, Kans., and 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


The Tuttle Creek dam was authorized, 
Mr. Chairman, in 1938. Its effectiveness 
in controlling floods in the Kaw River 
Basin has never been controverted. Had 
it been built and in operation in 1951, 
it would not have presented a flood of 
damaging proportions in July of 1951, 
but it would have substantially reduced 
the crest of that flood and, besides, re- 
ducing very materially the losses suffered 
by individuals and industry, in the basin, 
estimated upward of $2,000,000,000, 
would have saved for the Treasury in 
revenue more than the cost of the con- 
struction of the dam. 

Mr. Chairman, when presented I trust 
that my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. RoceErs]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to congratulate and 
commend this fine subcommittee. I 


had the opportunity of appearing before 
them, and I can assure you that they 
have done a real job and have made a 
real contribution. I say that in spite 
of the fact that I am not satisfied with 
what they did insofar as recommending 
appropriations for the central and 
southern flood-control districts of the 
great State of Florida. I recognize that 
they are obsessed with economy-itis, just 
like the rest of us. Now, we all want 
to economize. We must economize, and 
sometimes economy hurts, and I suspect 
it is going to hurt a number of us in this 
appropriation bill. Nevertheless, we 
must come to the conclusion that we 
cannot continue to disregard the econ- 
omy of our country and unless we, as 
Members of Congress, begin to save, this 
Nation will become bankrupt. Up to 
the present time I have voted for re- 
ductions in appropriation bills. I pos- 
sibly have made mistakes, as you did. It 
is very easy for us to make a mistake 
in the interest of economy, that is, 
thinking it is in the interest of economy, 
when at the same time it is not. So far 
as my project is concerned, last year we 
had the sum of $6,000,000. Do you know 
what this committee has done to this 
project this year? They have knocked it 
down to the sum of $4,000,000 to do some- 
thing down there that is in the best in- 
terests of this Nation; to do something 
down there that will tend toward the 
security of this Nation. Now why do I 
say that? I say it because this partic- 
ular area, some 15,750 square miles, is 
the bread basket of the United States. 
We furnish vegetables and foodstuffs 
from that area that feeds the rest of you 
gentlemen. Whenever we put some 
hindrance or obstacle in the way of the 
development of a project that means so 
much not to Florida alone but the en- 
tire Nation, I say we are going just a 
little bit too far on the side of economy. 

What has this Congress done up to 
the present time about this project? In 
1948 we adopted the first phase of this 
project, and it was to cost some $70,- 
000,060. The Congress at that time au- 
thorized an appropriation of $16,500,000. 
In the Eighty-first Congress we recog- 
nized the merit of that project down 
there and authorized, and you voted for 
it, the sum of $20,600,000. This Con- 
gress has authorized $36,500,000, but do 
you know what the Congress has given 
us up to the present time? $13,500,000! 

I do not know of any other flood-con- 
trol project where the State and the lo- 
cal authorities have contributed as much 
as we have in this particular instance. 
We have contributed up to the present 
time on this project the sum cf $8,457,- 
802, and this Government has appro- 
priated $13,800,000, that is all. I do not 
know of another project and I do not 
know of any Member of Congress who 
knows of another project, especially a 
flood-control project, that has contrib- 
uted so liberally as has the State of Flor- 
ida. This is a project that is reprecent- 
ed by the Army engineers to have a ra- 
tio of benefits of 2.26 to 1. This is an 
investment. The lands down there are 
increasing in value. By virtue of this 
project the internal-revenue taxes will 
in the course of a few years pay off every 
bit of the contribution you are making. 
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It is a project that we ought not to de- 
lay in its completion. This is a means 
of saving lives, it is a means of saving 
property, and it is a means of produc- 
ing foodstuffs for this Nation. I hope 
that somehow we may be able to get 
enough to continue this project. Some 
$8,500,600 is recommended by the Army 
engineers. The subcommittee cut us 
from $6,000,000 last year to $4,000,000 
this year. We have the work outlined 
down there, especially one levee, levee 
No. 1, which is a part of this project, and 
the completion of that one levee in the 
event of a flood or a hurricane, which we 
have witnessed, would do much for the 
protection of life, limb, and property. I 
hope there will be some way found so 
that the Congress can restore to us at 
least $5,000,000, which was included in 
the budget, and which was reduced by 
this fine committee down to $4,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, during 
the committee hearings on the bill now 
being considered, a question arose in 
connection with the Pine Flat project on 
the Kings River in California. Concern 
was expressed regarding the apparent 
delay in contract negotiations between 
the Kings River water users and the 
Bureau of Reclamation with respect to 
repayment by the water users for irriga- 
tion benefits resulting from Pine Flat. 

Under such circumstances, I believe 
that now is the time to make it clear to 
the Members of the House that the local 
water users have acted with diligence 
and in good faith. They have always 
been willing, and are still willing, to pay 
the United States a fair price for the 
rrigation benefits from Pine Flat. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, however, 
has stalled the negotiations and made 
impossible and unreasonable the de- 
mands upon the water users. The Bu- 
reau has done this because it desires to 
gain control not only of Pine Flat but 
of the waters of the Kings River, which 
is against the wishes and desires of both 
the water users and the Congress. 

The Pine Flat project was authorized 
under the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
atter 4 years of hearings in committee. 
At all these hearings, representatives of 
the Bureau of Reclamation appeared in 
opposition to the inclusion of the Pine 
Fiat project in the act, urging that the 
project was predominanily for conservae 
tion and only secondarily for flood con- 
trol. Thus, it may be said that the Bu- 
reau delayed the construction of the Pine 
Fiat Dam for 4 years. 

But even after the act was approved 
by Congress and signed ky President 
Rooseveit the Bureau continued to ap- 
pear before Congressional committees 
and oppose the granting of appropria- 

ions for the project. All this resulted in 
further delay, amounting to another 4 
years. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944, in rec- 
ognition of the incidental irrigation 
benefits that will accrue from the Pine 
Flat project, provides that “the Secretary 


of War shall make arrangements for 
payment to the United States by the 
State or other responsible agency, either 
in lump sum or annual instalments, for 
conservation storage when used.” How- 
ever, in May 1946, President Truman is- 
sued a directive requiring that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior negotiate a con- 
tract with the Kings River water users 
— the provisions of the reclamation 
aw. 

The Kings River water users al- 
Ways recognized that Pine Flat would 
yield irrigation benefits, and  ex- 
pressed their willingness to pay the 
United States a fair price for them. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1945 studies were made by 
the State engineer of California and, in- 
dependenily, by a board cf engineers em- 
ployed by the water users. Both re- 
ported that $10,000,000 was a fair price 
for Pine Flat irrigation benefits, and 


the Kings River Water Association, rep- - 


resenting a large majority of the diver- 
sions on the river, informed the Bureau 
of its willingness to pay that sum, and 
also laid down 15 conditions under which 
the water users were willing to sign a 
contract. These 15 points were de- 
signed to protect the water rights of the 
Kings River farmers and the adminis- 
trative freedom of Kings River irriga- 
tion districts and other agencies under 
the laws cf California. The Bureau was 
sent a copy of them in July 1946. 

In October of the same year Commis- 
sioner Straus sent point-by-point re- 
sponses to the Kings River Water Asso- 
ciation. One of these read as follows: 

The Kings River interests, present and 
future, should and wiil have the benefit of 
storage at Pine Fiat to the fuil extent needed 
for irrigation service, subject only to the 
priority of flood-control requirements as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War. 


Since the Kings River interests claim 
all the normal flow of the river on the 
basis of 50 to 80 years of continuous 
beneficial use, that statement by the 
Commissioner cf Reclamation encour- 
aged them to feel that a mutually ac- 
ceptable contract might be pcssible of 
achievement. However, within less than 
2 years the Bureau blunily stated in its 
reply brief in the first Kings River 
power hearings: 

The Bureau is without authority and with- 
out intention of offering a contract which 
would give the water users jurisdiction over 
any reservoir space, or any direct control in 
the operation of the dam. 


Confronted with this statement, the 
Kings River waiter users began to won- 
der what they were supposed to get in 
return for their money. Storage spac 
in a reservoir is worthless unless the 
user has jurisdiction cver it, and unless 
the water users had control over the 
irrigation operation of the project there 
would be no guaranty against the im- 
pairment of their water rights, these 
rights being based on the mean daily 
flow of the river. 

eanwhile, the Secretaries of War 
and Interior had agreed on a figure not 
to exceed $14,250,000 for the irrigation 
benefits at Pine Flat. The water users 
thought this figure high. Over a 50-year 
period the flood waters of Kings River 
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have averaged 165,000 acre-feet per year, 
and that would be apprcximately the 
benefit to irrigation accruing from Pine 
Flat. If the Kings River interests agreed 
to pay $14,250,000 in 40 years for that 
amount of conserved flood water they 
would ke paying for it about $2.15 an 
acre-foot. But the Bureau charges only 
$1.50 an acre-foot for class II water de- 
livered by the Central Valley project, 
and Pine Flat water, available only at 
5- to 10-year intervals, most certainly 
would be class II water. It also should 
be noted that the average cost of water 
delivered to the farmers throughout the 
Kings River area is about $1 an acre- 
foot, and this is class I water, not 
class II. 

Nevertheless, the water users contin- 
ued to press the Bureau for a clear state- 
ment of its position and intentions. It 
seemed to them that the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 was still on the books; that 
the presidential directive of May 1946 
did no more than make the Bureau a 
negotiating agent for the United States; 
and, on advice of counsel, that Pine Flat 
is not a reclamation project and that 
reclamation law does not apply toit. At 
one time or another they submitted these 
propositions to the Bureau, requesting 
comments. They also, on many occa- 
sions, asked the Bureau to submit to 
them a form of proposed contract. 

On January 16, 1950—3 years and 8 
months after the President had directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to begin 
negotiations with the water users—the 
Kings River Water Association received 
a draft of contract from the Bureau. 
This draft was thoroughly analyzed by 
attorneys for the association and many 
of its member agencies. But even casual 
reading of it revealed the fact that it was 
designed to establish the Bureau in full 
control of Pine Flat irrigation operations 
and to place intolerable and illegal re- 
strictions upon the administrative proce- 
dures of such public agencies as irriga- 
tion districts. This contract draft, 
moreover, did not specify the amount of 
repayment required of the water users, 
though under California law no irriga- 
tion district may sign an open-end con- 
tract. It contained the so-called 160- 
acre-limitation provision. And in sec- 
tion after section it provided that in im- 
portant administrative matters the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior 
should be final. The board of directors 
of the Kings River Water Association 
promptly and unanimously voted to re- 
ject this contract draft in its entirety, 
and gave to press and radio a carefully 
detailed account of its reasons for doing 
so. The Bureau met this statement with 
a blast of abusive publicity, Richard L. 
Boke, regional director, even descending 
to threats. If the Kings River people 
did not come to heel, he said, in effect, 
the Bureau would see to it that further 
appropriations for Pine Flat were with- 
held by Congréss. 

On March 9, 1950, the water users of- 
fered the Bureau a contract draft of their 
own. This was prepared by Walter H. 
Stammer, a leading Fresno attorney, in 
conformity with a set of principles set 
forth by Gilbert H. Jertberg, counsel for 
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the association, in a letter dated Febru- 
ary 6. Jertberg wrote, in response to a 
query from the association: 

It appears to me that the form of contract 


’ should be restricted to the acquisition of 


storage space, that portion of the cost of 
Pine Flat to be borne by the units desiring 
storage, the method of payment, and cri- 
teria for the operation of the dam. It is my 
view that those are the only subjects cov- 
ered by existing law, and that there is no 
law authorizing the Bureau of Reclamation 
to take over complete control and adminis- 
tration of the water to be stored at Pine 
Flat for conservation uses. 


The Bureau told the press that this 
contract had some good features and 
that it would receive consideration. 
Actually that was the end of the matter. 
At their next meeting with Bureau of- 
ficials the negotiating committee on the 
Kings River Water Association discov- 
ered with astonishment that they were 
supposed to discuss the rejected draft 
of January 16 rather than their own. 
The committee nevertheless continued 
to seek for some area of agreement with 
the Bureau; their degree of success be- 
ing indicated by the following quotation 
from a letter of June 27, 1950, addressed 
by Philip A. Gordon, chairman of the 
association, to Jack W. Rodner, local 
manager of the Bureau: 

Since * * * March 9 a few meetings 
have been held by the committee and Bureau 
representatives, but nothing has been 
achieved, mainly because the Bureau repre- 
sentatives resolutely refused to discuss any 
contract except the rejected one. * * * 
The water users demand that negotiations 
be reopened immediately on the basis of the 
form of contract they submitted on March 9. 
* * * Let us remind you that we propose 
to negotiate with the Bureau of Reclamation 
“for conservation storage when used” in the 
Pine Flat Reservoir, as Congress directed in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, * * * In 
short, we propose to adhere to our original 
offer to pay for actual benefits what they are 
reasonably worth, and we also insist on ne- 
gotiating within the conditions clearly laid 
down by Congress. 


Nothing happened until July 27; then 
the Bureau came up with a second con- 
tract draft. This one was hardly more 
acceptable than the first. The open- 
end feature had been retained. There 
was no specific guaranty to respect local 
water rights established under State law. 
Many other such points could be cited; 
but what really made this draft com- 
pletely unacceptable was the bureau- 
cratic philosophy clearly implicit in 
every section. The water users were 
not being treated as free citizens bar- 
gaining with an agency of the Govern- 
ment supposed to rest on the consent 
of the governed. 

The contracts offered the water users 
by the Bureau were simply proposals to 
place them and their locally operated 
administrative agencies under the pro- 
tective custody of a single appointed of- 
ficial, the Secretary of the Interior. The 
validity of their water rights received 
no formal acknowledgment. In the 
opinion of counsel, all their other rigths, 
as guaranteed by California law, would 
have been placed in jeopardy by the 
signing of either contract. 

The discouragement now beginning to 
be felt by the water users had another 


source; while the local office of the 
Bureau was supposed to be negotiating 
with them in good faith, the Secretary 
of the Interior was trying to obtain con- 
trol of the King River system, including 
both the Pine Flat project and the pro- 
posed upstream power developments, by 
having it integrated with the Central 
Valley project by act of Congress. 

A bill, H. R. 5264, drafted by the Bu- 
reau and introduced by Representative 
Cecil F. White, formerly of the Ninth 
California District, in the spring of 1949 
was stopped in the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the House 
Committee on Public Lands after repre- 
sentatives of the water users appeared in 
opposition before the committee. In 
November 1950, Mr. White retired to pri- 
vate life after a campaign based to a 
great extent on the issue of local against 
Federal control of water and power. But 
within a week after this election had 
shown clearly the will and determina- 
tion of the people directly affected, Sec- 
retary Chapman sent another bill to the 
Speaker of the House with a request that 
its introduction and passage be expe- 
dited. “-This bill, like the previous one, 
proposed to integrate the land and water 
resources of the Kings River area with 
the Central Valley project and language 
which seemed to the water users and 
their counsel to mean expropriation, if 
it meant anything. 

The Secretary was unable to find a 
Member of the House willing to lend 
his name to this bill, but that did not 
discourage the Secretary. Since that 
time he has offered at least two more 
such bills. Now he is trying to get by 
court action what the Federal Power 
Commission has twice denied him; 
namely, power rights on the north and 
middle forks of the Kings River and at 
Pine Flat Dam. It should be noted that 
if the Federal courts should overrule 
the FPC in this matter the Secretary 
would have effective practical control of 
the river, and the water users probably 
would be compelled to enter into costly 
and protracted legal action for the pro- 
tection of their water rights. The out- 
come of such litigation would be far from 
certain in view of a number of recent 
Supreme Court decisions affecting State 
and local rights under attack by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Following is a condensed account of 
how the Bureau of Reclamation nego- 
tiates. 

September 19, 1950: At a meeting with 
Bureau representatives on this date S. T. 
Harding, engineering consultant for the 
negotiating committee, requested a 
statement from the Bureau as to exactly 
how much Kings River water the agency 
claimed to have purchased from Miller & 
Lux by virtue of the grasslands contract, 
how much money the Bureau considered 
this water to be worth and whether the 
so-called croplands interest had any 
rights to such water. A few days later 
Charles L. Kaupke, chief engineer and 
water master of the association, followed 
up this request by telephone and was in- 
formed that Bureau engineers would go 
to work immediately on the job of as- 
sembling these data. 


October 6, 1950: At a meeting with the 
Bureau on this date, S. T. Harding and 
Gilbert H. Jertberg, counsel for the com- 
mittee, stated that a contract acceptable 
to the water users “must contain an ex- 
press recognition by the United States 
that the rights of the members of the 
association to the waters of Kings River 
are as set forth in the water-right inden- 
ture and attached schedules.” Harding 
and Jertberg also informed the Bureau 
that the United States should “expressly 
disclaim any rights to the waters covered 
by said agreements and schedules,” and 
suggested that agreements and sched- 
ules be incorporated in the contract by 
reference. The Bureau attorneys agreed 
to consider these points and prepare a 
draft of contract provisions including 
them. 

November 30: In a letter to Leland O. 
Graham, regional counsel for the Bu- 
reau, Gilbert H. Jertberg said that the 
promised draft had not been received, 
adding that “we would appreciate hav- 
ing it in the very near future.” 

January 5, 1951: In a letter to Jertberg, 
Graham suggested, for discussion pur- 
poses, the following language relating to 
the water-right indenture and diversion 
schedules: 

The United States will interpose no ob- 
jection to the division of the Kings River, 
as provided in these documents. 


January 18: In a letter to Graham, 
Jertberg said of the above proposal: 

I do not feel that the language suggested 
by you will be satisfactory. I feel that the 
contract should provide an express recogni- 
tion by the United States that the rights of 
the members of the association to the waters 
of Kings River are as set forth in the various 
documents. * * * and that the United 
States expressly disclaims any rights to such 
water. 


In the same letter Jertberg referred 
to the question of grassland water rights 
and Graham's statement on January 5 
that the inclusion in a contract of the 
language therein proposed would be 
“predicated on the assumption that the 
Kings River interests will purchase from 
the United States the rights with respect 
to the Kings River which the United 
States now owns.” Jertberg said: 

The negotiating committee has been en- 
deavoring to find out for some time exactly 
what rights are claimed by the United States 
with respect to Kings River. We have been 
anxious to know the extent of such rights, 
the basis of the claims, and the cost to the 
United States of the rights claimed by it. 
* * * Up to the present time it [this in- 
formation] has not been received. 


February 27: In a letter to Graham, 
Jertberg called attention to his previous 
letter of January 18, to which “up to the 
present time I have had no reply.” He 
stated that the January 18 letter also 
urged that a meeting between the 
negotiating committee and the Bureau 
should be held at an early date, and 
that Mr. Karl W. Shattuck, chairman 
of the negotiating committee, now urged 
that such meeting be held prompily. 

February 28: A letter from Graham 
to Jertberg bearing this date contains 
the following: 


I am informed that the Bureau engineers 
and others have been conducting studies 
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with reference to the water rights owned by 
the United States and that within a very 
short time Mr. S. T. Harding will be con- 
tacted, and shortly thereafter a meeting can 
be arranged with the negotiating committee. 


March 3: On this date Jertberg wrote 
to Graham noting that he would pass 
along to the negotiating committee the 
information contained in Graham’s let- 
ter of February 28, “so that they may 
hold themselves in readiness for such a 
meeting.” Tntil February 13, 1952, no 
such meeting was held. 

On February 13, 1952, a meeting was 
held with the Bureau. Present were the 
negotiating committee of the association 
and the board of directors of the Kings 
River Conservation District. At this 
timre the Bureau stated that it would not 
be able to discuss the actual amount of 
repayment until it learned whether or 
not the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, intended to make a new 
evaluation of costs and benefits at Pine 
Flat. The agency also intimated that 
the successful negotiation of a contract 
would depend upon the willingness of the 
water users to pay $2,000,000—in addi- 
tion to the Pine Flat repayment—for the 
water claimed by virtue of the so-called 
grasslands purchase from Miller and 
Lux. 

Mr. A. J. Quist, president of the Kings 
River Conservation District, made it 
clear that the district board was pre- 
pared to insist on two things: First, a 
discount for cash in the event the water 
users decided on a lump-sum paynrent, 
as authorized in the Flood Control Act of 
1944; second, a clear and definite state- 
ment from the Bureau as to what and 
how much water it claimed to be able 
to sell by reason of the grasslands pur- 
chase. To the first, the Bureau replied 
that it is not authorized by law to waive 
interest in a lump-sum deal. To the 
second it suggested that association and 
district engineers make studies with a 
view to determining the amount of water 
for which the Bureau is asking $2,000,000. 

It should be noted that Charles L. 
Kaupke, chief engineer and water mas- 
ter of the association, already had made 
studies of this matter sufficiently de- 
tailed to convince him that the Bureau 
purchased little, if any, Kings River wa- 
ter from Miller & Lux. The record also 
shows that Federal Judge Peirson M. 
Hall, in a memorandum of opinion dated 
April 12, 1950, and dealing with the suit 
of some 1,100 San Joaquin River water 
users to protect their rights from usur- 
pation by the Bureau, said of this trans- 
action: 

The net effect of (Government) counsel’s 
statement was that Miller & Lux had no 
water rights, that they were a large and 
rich corporation and would hold up the 
project by groundless litigation, to prevent 
which they were given approximately $2,- 
000,000 * * * without any statutory 
authority for such payment of money. 


The water users agree with Judge 
Hall, and consequently are of the opin- 
ion that the Bureau, in this water pur- 
chase deal, is merely trying to recover 
from them the money the agency paid 
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Miller & Lux for good will. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent on February 23: 


Mr. E. F. SULLIVAN, 

Acting District Manager, United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, Fresno, 
Calif.: 

With reference to the matter of further 
negotiations respecting purchase by the 
Kings River interests of water claimed by 
the United States by virtue of the so-called 
grasslands acquirement from Miller & Lux: 

Your attention is directed to the letter 
addressed by Mr. Charles L. Kaupke, chief en- 
gineer and water master of the Kings River 
Water Association, to Mr. Jack W. Rodner, 
district engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
and dated September 25, 1951. 

In this letter Mr. Kaupke acknowledged 
receipt of a compilation of Fresno slough 
outflows during the period 1926 through 1949, 
and stated that it has been checked and 
found to be correct. However, Mr. Kaupke 
then went on to say that it would be help- 
ful to have a statement of the actual rights 
which the United States claims to have ac- 


quired by virtue of the grasslands purchase ' 


for the entire period of record, and reminded 
Mr. Rodner that he asked for this informa- 
tion about a year prior to September 1951. 
To complete this record, it should be stated 
that Mr. Kaupke, to date, has received no 
reply to that letter. 

The Kings River interests, represented by 
both the Kings River Water Association and 
the Kings River Conservation District, are of 
the opinion that they, as prospective buyers, 
must know what the Bureau of Reclamation 
has to sell before they can enter into any ne- 
gotiations respecting price. The compila- 
tion of Fresno slough outflows referred to 
above is not a statement of rights claimed 
by the United States, but merely a descrip- 
tion of waters that can be used beneficially 
by the United States on San Joaquin Valley 
lands. 

The division of water resources, State of 
California, has divided the waters of the 
San Joaquin River into three classes: (1) 
Croplands rights; (2) grasslands rights; (3) 
uncontrolled water. Before fruitful negotia- 
tions can be entered into respecting the pur- 
chase of Fresno slough water the Kings River 
interests wish to be informed, not only as 
to how much water the United States ac- 
tually claims to be able to sell, but also how 
this water is classified among the three cate- 
gories listed at the beginning of this para- 
graph. 

It also would be helpful to know what 
provision the United States would make in 
the event of the purchase under discussion 
to protect the Kings River interests from 
third-party claims to all or part of the water 
these interests are asked to purchase. 

We request a reply to this letter within 10 
days. 

Very truly yours, 
Karu W. SHATTUCK, 
Chairman, Negotiating Committee, 
Kings River Water Association. 
A. J. QUIST, 
President, Board of Directors, Kings 
River Conservation District. 


As of March 12 no reply to this letter 
had been received by either the associa- 
tion or the conservation district. On 
March 5, however, the association re- 
ceived a letter from the Bureau, with a 
copy to the district, of which these are 
the pertinent paragraphs: 

As you are aware, we some time ago con- 
tacted the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, in order to ascertain whether, in view 
of the increased construction costs of Pine 
Flat Dam, there would be a new allocation 
of costs with respect to Pine Flat project. 





April 1 


We now have received a communication from 
the district engineer of the Sacramento dis- 
trict of the Corps of Engineers, in which we 
have been informed “that the Department 
of the Army does not contemplate making 
a new cost allocation on Pine Flat project 
either now or in the future.” 

In view of the decision that there is to 
be no new cost allocation, We are prepared 
to proceed with the negotiations for a re- 
payment contract upon the basis of the re- 
imbursable irrigation allocation of $14,250,- 
000. The agreement to repay this sum, of 
course, will not include the payment for the 
so-called Fresno Slough rights. 


To this letter the following reply was 
sent on March 7: 


Mr. Jack W. RopNER, 
District Manager, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Fresno, Calif. 

Dear MR. ROpNER: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter dated March 5 and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Karl W. Shattuck. We are 
pleased to learn that the Bureau is pre- 
pared to continue negotiations of a Pine Flat 
repayment contract on the basis of the Corps 
of Engineers evaluation of irrigation bene- 
fits at $14,250,000. We assume that this fig- 
ure may now be regarded as final unless it 
should be changed by Congress. However, 
we have not abandoned the position that a 
lump-sum payment of $14,250,000 less in- 
terest for 40 years would be more likely to 
prove acceptable to the water users, who, 
after all, will make the final decision for 
the Kings River area. 

In respect to payment for the so-called 
Fresno Slough rights, also mentioned in 
your letter, our position Was clearly defined 
in the letter of February 23, addressed to 
Mr. E. F. Sullivan and signed by Mr. Shat- 
tuck and myself. Though we requested a 
reply to that letter within 10 days, none has 
been received to date. The Kings River 
Water Association has been asking the same 
questions we asked in that letter since Sep- 
tember 1950. Yet it seems obvious that until 
the water users’ representatives are told what 
water the United States has to sell negotia- 
tions respecting price will be impossible. 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. Quist, 
President, Board of Directors, Kings 
River Conservation District. 


And here for the moment ends what 
the water users regard as a chronicle of 
wasted time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
GEorcE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, just 
one short year ago the President of the 
United States, as well as many Members 
of the Congress, flew or made trips to 
Kansas to view the great flood of 1951. 
This flood did irreparable damage to our 
State, both to our agricultural, indus- 
trial, and economic structures. The to- 
tal flood loss in our State amounted to 
over $700,000,000. After viewing this 
flood, the President of the United States 
filed a supplemental budget request with 
the United States Senate requesting 
$3,000,000 construction money for the 
Toronto Dam on the Verdigris River 
watershed. He also requested the Con- 
gress for $250,000 to complete planning 
and to start construction on the Strawn 
Dam on the Neosho River. These rivers 


and these projects that I mentioned are 
a part of the Arkansas,River watershed. 
This is a part of the waters in Kansas 
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that flood south through southern Kan- 
sas into Oklahoma. These projects have 
been regularly authorized and approved 
by the Congress. Extensive work and 
engineering and planning have been done 
on these watersheds by the Army engi- 
neers. The people of this area of Kan- 
sas are practically in complete agree- 
ment as to the needs, necessity, and the 
eventual efficiency of these projects. It 
is my judgment that these projects are 
just as needed now as they were a year 
ago. In fact, the need for these projects 
has existed over a great period of years. 
To my personal knowledge the Neosho 
River has flooded 50 times in the past 
25 years, and the Verdigris nearly as 
often. The damage created in the 1951 
flood along these rivers alone amounted 
to millions of dollars. It seems to me 
that it would be most economical for 
our Congress to grant money for con- 
struction of dams on these watersheds 
which flood year after year. These 
floods are in our most fertile valleys and 
if protection is not properly provided 
for by the Congress with adequate flood 
control, these valleys will become a deso- 
late area, unfarmed and uninhabitated, 
and of course, if such a condition is al- 
lowed to continue to exist, will eventu- 
ally work a definite hardship on our 
State and on the Nation. 

It seems to me if Members of the Con- 
gress, during the past several years, have 
been able to provide hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to be spent on the Po 
River in Italy for flood control and pow- 
er projects and irrigation, and if the 
Congress can provide money in the guise 
of national defense to be spent on the 
Rhine and the Rhone Rivers in Europe 
to provide water transportation, power, 
and flood control, surely they can give 
us some of our own money to spend in 
our own country for the protection of 
our own people and for the protection of 
ourowneconomy. Especially doI think 
they should do so when it will help pro- 
tect the agricultural capacity to produce 
in our country, and also help increase 
the industrial capacity of our people. 
There are many, many reasons why these 
projects should be built, evidence of 
which the people living in these valleys 
have presented to the proper committees 
of the Congress, as well as the evidence 
that has been made part of the record 
in former years by the Army engineers. 
Just why the Bureau of the Budget did 
not submit to this Congress requests for 
these projects is unexplainable in the 
light of the evidence of their need and 
in view of the President’s supplemental 
requests of only one short year ago. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Lovre]. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that our colleague 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
HarRison] may extend his remarks at 
this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, today I share with other 
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representatives of areas within the great 
Missouri River Basin a keen disapoint- 
ment in the action of the committee that 
if sustained will seriously retard the work 
of flood control and power development 
along the Missouri River. Vagrant and 
uncontrolled, the Missouri River is fre- 
quently a scourge. Controlled and with 
its power applied to the uses of man, it 
is a great potential asset. 

Accordingly, after long and patient 
planning, construction works along the 
river were initiated and the thorough- 
ness of the planning is shown by the fact 
that the several structures fit into a pat- 
tern. The initial one of these structures 
has been completed. Others are in vary- 
ing stages of construction. None of this 
work ought to be halted or retarded at 
this time. Floods along the Missouri 
River have come and will come again. 
Water is needed for irrigation. More 
hydroelectric power is needed along the 
course of the river. 

Others here have spoken of the need 
for uninterrupted work on projects in 
course of construction upriver from the 
Nebraska-South Dakota State line. I 
make particular reference to the pro- 
posed zonstruction of a dam and res- 
ervoir at Gavins Point. Gavins Point 
Dam is not an independent, isolated 
project. It is, as I have heretofore 
pointed out, one of the integral parts of 
the system of dams planned to control 
floodwaters and to produce hydroelectric 
power along hundreds of miles of the 
main stem of the Missouri River. 

General Chorpening recently stated 
in the course of his testimony before 
the Civil Functions Subcommittee that 
“all of these dams on the Missouri River 
are worked out as a syste to solve flood 
control in one, and in. another there will 
be primarily power, but altogether they 
are parts of a system and all of the dams 
must be in place to get the greatest bene- 
fit. If one is left out, then some of the 
advantages of flood control, power of 
irrrigation that goes to make up the 
whole will be lost.” The dams above 
Gavins Point—Fort Randall, Oahe, Gar- 
rison, and so forth—have proceeded in 
construction according to schedule and 
in this schedule Gavins Point should be 
under way so as to reach completion at 
the time that the whole system has been 
finished and is ready for the combined 
job of flood control and power develop- 
ment. 

Money for preliminary work on Gavins 
Point Dam was provided last year and 
an appreciable amount of that money 
has been actually spent or has been obli- 
gated. It is presently apparent that if 
the requested $13,000,000, or a substan- 
tial part thereof, is not appropriated this 
year, no more of the money provided last 
year can be spent and all progress at 
Gavins Point will cease. This is a situa- 
tion that ought not to be allowed to 
occur for the reason that arguments for 
economy, however powerful they may be, 
are outweighed by the arguments of ex- 
pediency and necessity affecting this in- 
terior portion of the United States. 

I again point out that Gavins Point 
Dam is a regulating dam essential to the 
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full operation of the whole system along 
the Missouri River and that the power 
potential of this particular project is 
vital to the whole of the community that 
may share in the utilization of that 
power. This power will benefit rural 
electrificatior as well as industrial de- 
velopment. 

It is all well enough to irrigate other- 
wise arid acres and to underwrite the 
construction of hydroelectric plants 
throughout the world, but it is quite all 
right, too, to use American dollars to 
keep flood waters off of the richest acres 
in the world and to develop hydroelec- 
tric power for the immediate use of our 
farms and factories. It is only this 
morning that I received a letter from 
@ person living within a short distance 
of the Gavins Point Dam site who has 
been greatly distressed by the report 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
has denied any appropriations for Gav- 
ins Point Reservoir in fiscal 1953. The 
writer’s comment is so sincere and so 
pertinent that I quote the following for 
the information of the House: 

It is with a great deal of regret that we 
notice in the papers the past few days that 
the House Appropriations Committee has 
declined to allocate to the Gavins Point Dam 
any funds to operate with during this com- 
ing year. 

No doubt to the people of the eastern part 
of these United States this Missouri River 
project means very little, but to us out here 
it is a vital part of our economy and pro- 
gram. To me it seems very unfair to cut 
these appropriations which would help our 
own people, the ones who help pay for these 
projects through income and other taxes, 
while on the other hand they do not seem 
to hesitate one moment to spend billions 
to help other people in foreign countries. 
I am not against foreign aid, but I also be- 
lieve that ou’ own people should start to 
get some benefit from all the money that 
is collected by taxes here in our own States. 
People would be less critical of the spending 
that is going on in Washington if they could 
see some benefit accrue to our own people 
in this country. This Gavins Point project 
is one example that in the years to come will 
benefit millions of people, our own people, 
people who through their sweat and work 
make it possible to pay taxes that are being 
spent by you Representatives and Senators 
in Washington. 

Please keep our own people foremost in 
your mind when you consider bills, keep 
our own United States ahead of anything 
else. Save these United States and you save 
the world, lose the. battle here and we lose 
the world battle. 

I am going to ask that you do everything 
in your power to convince the committee 
that this Missouri River project is vital to 
our country and to this part of the United 
States. 


I commend this to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all of you. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to right a 
wrong impression that one might gather 
from reading the report of the commit- 
tee, insofar as it relates to the Gavins 
Point, Nebr., and Oahe, S. Dak. projects 
in the Missouri River development pro- 
gram. Referring to page 7 of the report, 
one would gather that the Gavins Point 
project is a waste of public funds and of 
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highly questionable character. 
port says in short: 

Estimates submitted in connection with 
the present project shows an approximately 
30-percent increase over the estimated cost 
of the project in fiscal year 1952. Such esti- 
mating procedures point out the utter lack 
of firm-cost estimates and cause the com- 
mittee to regard the economic feasibility of 
the project as highly questionable. 


Mr. Chairman, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the true facts. The benefit- 
cost ratio is the same today that it was 
a year ago \vhen the Congress appropri- 
ated $2,000,000 to start construction of 
Gavins Point in spite of the 20-percent 
increase. General Chorpening testified 
as follows before the subcommittee: 

This project is fully justified, as I have 
stated before, on the basis of the benefits 
produced at the project for power and flood 
control. The benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.1 for 
this project acting alone. Benefits for power 
at the site total $3,140,000, flood control 
$350,000, and the annual charges will amount 
to $3,170,000. In addition full power benefits 
adding $5,000,000 annually are achieved at 
Fort Randall from operation of Gavins 
Point. 

Since Gavins Point is in reality a reregulat- 
ing reservoir for the Fort Randall project, it 
is desirable to consider these two projects as 
one unit. Proper operation of Fort Randall 
for the maximum benefits is only possible 
through the addition of Gavins Point. 
Therefore the benefits and costs of the two 
should be considered together. 

The combined Fort Randall-Gavins Point 
annual benefits are $18,348,090, and annual 
costs are $12,595,000, giving a benefit-to-cost 
ratio of 1.46 to 1. 


The committee asked General Chor- 
pening very specifically if the cost-bene- 
fit ratio was still the same in spite of the 
increased costs and the general replied 
“Yes.” 

It is rather difficult for me to under- 
stand how the committee can question 
General Chorpening’s testimony on Gav- 
ins Point and refuse funds for this proj- 
ect, and then turn around and approve 
in full the budget requests for uhe Mays- 
ville, Ky. project, where General Chor- 
pening testifies that the cost-benefit 
ratio has decreased from 1.21 to 1 to 1.11 
to 1, during the past year, on account of 
increased costs. 

It must also be stated in all fairness 
to the Army engineers that the 30 per- 
cent increase for this project was the 
result principally of increases in the 
power potential of Gavins Point from 
81,000 kilowatts to 100,000 kilowatts 
which was done at the request of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the Mem- 
bers of this body may have the facts, I 
want to call your attention to the fact 
that the Missouri River program was au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944. This program is made up of ap- 
proximately 100 projects, each dependent 
upon the other, Gavins Point, Fort 
Randall, Oahe, and Garrison, N. Dak., 
are the four main units. They are in- 
tegral parts of the whole program. They 
are so vital that anything but a speedy 
completion of them will not only impair, 
but in some instances jeopardize the 
program. 

The projects I have called to your at- 
tenticn are under construction. They 
are not new projects and do not fall 


The re- 
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within the committee formula as new 
starts. The second criteria used by the 
committee was, and I quote: 

The elimination of certain features on 
projects that will not interfere with the 
orderly completion of portions presently 
under construction. 


Apparently the committee felt that 
Gavins Point could be eliminated because 
it would not interfere with the orderly 
completion of portions presently under 
construction. This was done, in spite 
of the fact that the committee had been 
told every year since 1944 that Gavins 
Point is essential to Fort Randall which 
will be closed this summer. 

I do want to commend the committee 
for their efforts to effectuate economy, 
but I do believe that some of their ef- 
forts were misguided and I would like 
to tell you why I feel as I do. 

Gavins Point is absolutely essential 
for Fort Randall. It was designed that 
way. Fort Randall cannot operate at 
maximum efficiency without Gavins 
Point. As a matter of fact, Fort Ran- 
dall will lose in power benefits alone 
$5,000,000 annually without Gavins 
Point. This is not economy in my bock, 
and I am sure the committee agrees with 
me. Not only is Gavins Point essential 
to firm up the power at Fort Randall, but 
also to re-regulate the flow down stream 
thereby preventing bank erosion and 
property damage from floods and pro- 
viding a steady flow of water downstream 
for navigation, all of which is part of 
the over-all program. 

Mr. Chairman, as further proof of the 
necessity for funds for Gavins Point, I 
want to read just one short paragraph 
of a letter I received from F. J. Lawton, 
Director of the Budget, dated March 26, 
1951. The paragraph reads: 

I have written you at this length concern- 
ing the background underlying the decision 
to defer construction of Gavins Point until 
fiscal year 1952 in order to stress the fact 
that, at a time of extremely rigid budget 
limitations, the most careful planning and 
scheduling of public works improvements is 
essential. This decision does not, of course, 
minimize in the slightest the necessity for 
initiating construction in 1952. It is essen- 
tial that the project be started in 1952 in 
order that it will be ready in 1955 to perform 
its primary function of reregulating power 
releases from Fort Randall. Otherwise, it 
will be impossible to obtain full utilization 
of power generation from Fort Randall. 


Now, I recognize that some members of 
the committee are violently opposed to 
Government power. I am not going to 
argue that point other than to say that 
the question is now moot. This project 
was started in 1944 for flood control, nav- 
igation, and irrigation. Power is only a 
byproduct of the project and a very im- 
portant one in my section of the country 
and also pretty lucrative for the Govern- 
ment. When Gavins Point will add $5,- 
000,090 annually to the income of Fort 
Randall alone, that is something that 
cannot be brushed aside and in my opin- 
ion false economy not to accept. 

Not only is Gavins Point a money 
maker for the Federal Government, but 
it will supply power that is so badly 
needed in South Dakota and surrounding 
States. 

Recently, Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan asked for increased farm pro- 
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duction for the war effort. In the in- 
terest of national defense we must main- 
tain the agriculture production line. 
Food is as much a part of the battle as 
are guns, ships, and planes. This is not 
time to cut the power that turns the 
wheels of agriculture. 

With the power requirements in this 
market area showing a sharp growth 
from 1940 to 1950, it is estimated that 
during the next two decades the energy 
requirements for this market area will 
increase from 1,700,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1950 to 4,200,000,000 in 1960 and 
to 6,900,000,000 by 1970. It is estimated 
that in 1953 when the first unit at Fort 
Randall is scheduled for completion, the 
energy requirements for the area will be 
2,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually, 
and by 1957, at which time the first Gav- 
ins Point power should be available, the 
total firm energy requirements of the 
area will be 3,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually. Even assuming no retirement 
of existing fuel-burning plants in the 
system, it is expected that energy re- 
quirements will only barely be met by 
1957, if the present schedule for comple- 
tion of Fort Randall and Gavins Point 
projects is maintained. 

Turning now specifically to the Oahe 
project, Mr. Chairman, those familiar 
with the authorized plan of development 
of the tremendous important water re- 
sources of the Missouri River Basin 
know that Oahe is one of the four giant 
projects that are basic to the plan. Of 
the four similar projects in this category, 
Fort Peck is completed, Garrison and 
Fort Randall are more than half com- 
pleted, but Oahe has only barely been 
started. Ultimately the Oahe project 
will have greater hydroelectric power 
capacity than any other main stem Mis- 
souri River Dam now authorized, and its 
combined flood control and water con- 
servation benefits will be exceeded only 
by the Garrison Reservoir. 

Information appearing in the hearings 
before the Civil Functions Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee indicates that the 
Army engineers requested $6,230,000 to 
be included within ceiling in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1953, to per- 
mit the minimum efficient progress on 
this job. However, the budget allowed 
only $3,500,000 and now the House com- 
mittee is recommending that this amount 
be further cut to $700,000. The total 
costs to the Government of such a meat- 
ax type of cut on a project under con- 
struction far outweigh any transitory 
advantages of postponing or curtailing 
appropriations. Large, continuous con- 
struction and supply contracts have been 
let for the excavation of the spillway 
approach channel, the south abutment, 
the construction of part of the main dam 
earth embankment and the steel sheet 
pile cutoff wall in the foundation. The 
appropriation of only $700,000 for this 
project would result in stopping most of 
these going construction and supply con- 
tracts. The contract for stage II earth 
work on the dam was awarded recently 
to extend the embankment on the west 
bank of the river. If the House com- 


mittee cut of funds for this project: is 
effected, it will be necessary to suspend 
operations on excavation and embanke 
ment in this critical part of the struc- 
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ture, with consequent deterioration re- 

sulting from exposure to the elements. 
That Congress has been appropri- 

ating at too slow a rate to insure efficient 

construction progress is evident from the 

statistics: 

Fiscal year 1948 and prior years 


CUETEIE io ciciiedaiamcwcas $2, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1949 (first construc- 

Get. FURGE) ...ctdeoncnmcdncnne 2, 000, 000 
eS, 2, 000, 000 
SUEE FOe> Bi iitdtnsdsdanadcue 3, 600, 000 
Figcal Yea? 19G8 .nasdcnunccisnnna 3, 770, 000 


Thus, the project has been under con- 
struction at a reduced rate of progress 
for more than 3 years, and the commit- 
tee now proposes to cut the appropria- 
tions to such an extent that it will be 
impossible to meet the required rate of 
installation of hydroelectric power 
planned at the dam. Studies made by 
the Federal Power Commission and the 
Department of Interior prove that the 
electrification of farms, the increase in 
industrial loads in the region—partic- 
ularly the petroleum industry—and the 
normal increase in demand for power to 
continue developments in the area will 
result in a six hundred to seven hundred 
million killowatt-hour requirements an- 
nually, over and above the power to be 
supplied by all the other proposed plants 
such as Garrison, Fort Randall, and Gav- 
ins Point. These studies support the fact 
that the present schedule for construc- 
tion of Oahe Dam must be maintained. 

From an engineering and operating 
standpoint it is very important that the 
Oahe project be built simultaneously 
with Fort Randall, or nearly so, because 
the Fort Randall spillway is designed— 
and being constructed—under the as- 
sumption that the Oahe project is in 
existence. As indicated by testimony 
presented by the Army engineers in sup- 
port of the civil functions appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1952, the Fort Ran- 
dall spillway cannot pass the design flood 
which might occur unless the Oahe Dam 
and Reservoir is in place. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of true 
economy and our defense effort, I sin- 
cerely hope that the Senate will restore 
the cuts made by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for Gavins Point and 
Oahe and that our conferees will concur 
at the proper time. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
can go down in history as the big-time 
operators’ bill. It is the first time in my 
experience around the Capitol that an 
appropriation for civil functions has 
come to this House that did not have 
one little project of some nature in it. 

This is a splendid committee. There 
are splendid gentlemen on both sides of 
this House who are members of that 
committee. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Forp] has put his finger on 
the trouble in this matter. That is the 
shelving of projects. 

I am not before the House asking for 
any new project; I am before the House 
calling your attention to the fact that 
you have a small business committee in 
Congress. I think now you had better 
set up a small appropriation commit- 
tee in Congress for civil functions, 
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We built the inland waterway from 
Maine to Florida, and we have feeder 
ports. The problem today is that the 
inland waterway is 12 feet deep and 
the major feeder ports are from 7 to 9 
feet. We must get them to conform to 
the inland waterway in the matter of 
depth, in order to carry transportation, 

T have a little difficulty, as other Mem- 
bers of the Congress, about these small 
projects. I have one that the engineers 
created themselves, turning salt water 
into a fresh-water area. They cut the 
inland waterway in a certain project in 
North Carolina that nobody asked for. 
They cut it from a salt-water body to a 
fresh-water body. The prevailing winds 
drove the salt water through and it has 
damaged thousands and thousands of 
acres of fertile land. No correction can 
be had because they claim that to cor- 
rect that condition, one they caused 
themselves, would be a new project. So 
the engineers do not recommend it to 
the budget. They did recommend it as 
an overall project, over the budget limi- 
tations. 

Then, there is another project in North 
Carolina that I know of where a large 
storage grain mill was built on a 9-foot 
harbor, when the boats necessary to han- 
dle the grain draw 12 feet of water. That 
is an existing project. It has a mainte- 
nance operation on it, but the ships that 
carry the grain necessary for this kind 
of movement draw 12 feet of water and 
they cannot get in there to render the 
service. That is a port that is 95 miles 
from the nearest railroad. The engi- 
neers have been very gracious in put- 
ting a maintenance item in the bill for 
eastern North Carolina, known as the 
Rollinson Channel. That is 115 miles 
from any other mode of transportation. 

Last year the North Carolina delega- 
tion had a great deal of trouble getting 
the Engineers to maintain it, an author- 
ized existing project, to the project 
depth. The Engineers had moved all the 
funds from the State of North Carolina 
and were using them somewhere else. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this bill can go 
down in history as a deep water ports 
project, as a large flood control and 
power project, with which I have no fuss. 
I am glad to support that. I think they 
should be supported, but I do think that 
some attention should be given to de- 
serving, small, meritorious projects that 
come before the committee, which proj- 
ects can be shown as meritorious. 

I appeared before the committee on 
the two projects I spoke of, and not a 
member of the committee questioned 
the merit of either project; they all told 
me they were meritorious projects. But 
they stand on a principle which is prob- 
ably correct; they will not do anything 
unless the budget recommends it, and 
the budget says they cannot do anything 
unless the Corps of Engineers recom- 
mends it. Now, I ask you who in the 


name of the Lord can do anything? If 
the small people of this country are de- 
serving of a little crumb from the table, 
yet the entire budget limitation is given 
to the big projects, then where in the 
name of goodness is the little project to 
get anything? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my appreciation for the cour- 
tesy of this subcommittee in permitting 
constituents of mine and myself to ap- 
pear and testify with reference to a ser- 
ious flood which struck two towns in my 
district as a result of the overflowing of 
the Minnesota River, the towns of North 
Mankato and Mankato, Minn., the lat- 
ter on the eastern bank of the river 
and the former on the western bank. 
The flood was of such proportions that 
the entire population of North Mankato, 
a town of 5,000 people, had to be re- 
moved from their homes, and about a 
thousand people were flooded out of 
their homes in Mankato. The result 
was about $2,000,000 damage to private 
and municipal property, and in addi- 
tion these cities have gone as far as they 
can and to the limit of their allowed pub- 
lic indebtedness in doing what they can 
to build dikes to protect against the 
river. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 


; gentleman yield? 


Mr. C’HARA. I yield to my colleague 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota appeared before our subcommit- 
tee on kehalf of the Mankato and North 
Mankao projects; and he, particularly, 
made an outstanding presentation of the 
need for survey funds for that project. 

Let me give the gentleman some in- 
formation which I think will be helpful 
in expressing the congressional intent as 
set forth in our bill. 

Mr. O'HARA. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. FORD. The Army engineers, on 
pages 499 and 500, have set forth the 
projects where they would probably 
spend the money for surveys. Included 
in the projects, as the gentleman will 
see on page 500, is a request for $25,000 
for the Minnesota River, Minn. Man- 
kato and North Mankato are on the 
Minnesota River in the State of Min- 
nesota. It would appear from the tes- 
timony which was presented to us that 
certainly the most important area on the 
Minnesota River, the most urgent area, 
would be in the Mankato and North 
Mankato district. As a result, I believe 
that the gentleman can rest assured if 
the bill goes through as it is the Army 
engineers could find enough money in 
the amount allocated for surveys so that 
he will not have to worry about this 
worth-while project. . 

Mr. O'HARA. Will the gentleman use 
the words “should find” instead of 
“could find’? I would appreciate that 
very much because that is my problem. 

Mr. FORD. I am sure that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, being the out- 
standing advocate he is, will have no 
difficulty whatsoever in convincing the 
Corps of Engineers of the absolute ne- 
cessity of this project. 

Mr. O’HARA, I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Members know, 2 years ago, in 1950, a 
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certain amount was authorized and ap- 
propriated for a survey of water power 
resources up in New England. The sur- 
vey was to be completed by 1954. Then 
there was some chance that in the fu- 
ture appropriations would be made for 
some water power projects. 

But, unfortunately, this committee has 
just about cut the heart out of that pro- 
gram; therefore, it looks as if it is going 
to be many more years before New Eng- 
land will have an opportunity to share 
in the water power benefits that the 
other parts of the country are sharing in. 

I have taken a look at the list prepared 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] of the States which are going to 
receive appropriations in this bill for 
these purposes. There are 26 of them. 
The State of Maine is not included 
among them, nor is the State of Vermont, 
nor is the State of Massachusetts, nor is 
the State of New Hampshire, nor is the 
State of Rhode Island. An appropria- 
tion of $500,000 is made for Connecticut. 
It seems to me that the States of New 
England, should be considered. 

We are asking $300,000 in the rivers 
and harbors appropriation and a larger 
amount in the ficod control portion so 
that we can carry on this survey. When 
the TVA cppropriation came up, it was 
suggested by Members from the south- 
eastern part of the country that we in 
New England should exploit our water 
power resources. We are anxious to do 
that, but we cannot do so if this survey 
iscut. Therefore I am going to ask that 
the money be restored so that we can get 
on with the job. It will be 3 or 4 years 
before we come in asking for any definite 
appropriation for particular project but, 
at least, we would like to carry on with 
the work. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much has the ap- 
propriation been cut? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that there was a request for $56,- 
391,000. They gave only $2,635,000 and 
of that $2,150,000 is earmarked for fish- 
ery facilities, beach erosion, and so forth. 
The remaining $435,000 must be divided 
up for surveys in different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, Iam for that 
survey and the development of the water 
power. The States that the gentleman 
mentioned have no coal, no gas, no oil, 
and very little wood. Raw materials are 
extremeédy scarce. Of all sections of the 
country that needs to have its water 
power developed it is that area, and I 
shall support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the gentle- 
tman. The result is that for power we 
pay twice as much as in Chattanooga 
and we would like to see if we can do 
something about it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. H1insHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, page 
6, line 15, of the bill states: 

For construction of authorized flood-con- 
trol projects or parts thereof and for other 
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related activities as may be authorized by 
law, to remain available until expended, 
$206,017,400. 


I have consulted with members of the 
subcommittee on my side and it is indi- 
cated to me that about 80 percent of the 
$206,000,000 is not for flood control. It 
is for the development of hydroelectric 
power. Now, for goodness sake, gentle- 
men, if you want to talk about flood con- 
trol, then let us talk about flood con- 
trol and appropriate for fiood control 
and not kid ourselves into thinking that 
$206,000,000 in this bill set up for flood 
control is for flood control, because only 
about 20 percent of it, or $40,000,000, can 
actually be said to be for flood control. 
I think it is a shame to try to fool the 
people of the United States into think- 
ing we are appropriating $206,000,000 
for flood control when we are not doing 
anything of the kind. 


I might point out that we have a gen- - 


uine flood-control project in my part 
of the country that has been under 
construction for 16 years. Mr. Engel, 
when he was chairman of this subcom- 
mittee some years ago, said that all 
flood-control projects that are started 
should be completed in 5 years. That 
project in Los Angeles County still has 
nearly $200,000,000 to go toward com- 
pletion. If it were to be completed in 
the next 5 years you would be appro- 
priating $40,000,000 in this session of the 
Congress for it. And what do we get? 
Two million eight hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand dollars. At that rate, 
gentlemen, the Los Angeles County 
flood-control project—and there is no 
hydroelectric power in it—will be going 
on for another 60 years. Now, for good- 
ness sake, if the Congress does not want 
to complete this project, then let us drop 
the whole thing and let Los Angeles 
County do it. Someone has to get along 
with the work. We are contributing our 
part of it. We pay one of the highest tax 
bills in the United States and we pay 
all of our proportionate share of these 
flood-control moneys in the purchasing 
of land and so forth. But, if you gen- 
tlemen are going to piddle along with 
this project at this rate, then get out 
from under and let someone go to work 
that wants it. That is all I want to say. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I can assure you that we only have 
a few minutes remaining, but these min- 
utes are very important t)» me, and I 
should like for the committee to listen 
because I shall be brief. 

The lower Mississippi was allowed $59,- 
605,000. I have the very highest respect 
and regard for all of the members of the 
subcommittee handling this bill on both 
sides of the aisle, but I must very frankly 
state to them that they have really cut 
me a “frock” in this particular reduction. 

In allowing $59,000,000 to the lower 
Mississippi, the report contains this 
statement: 

The reduction is achieved mainly by deny- 
ing the funds requested in the amount of 
$665,000,000 for the construction of a sani- 
tary sewer for the Memphis Harbor project 
in the belief that this item is not properly 
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a charge against the Federal Government 
and should be borne by the local interests. 


Now that puts the name of Memphis 
very definitely on this very nominal re- 
duction. This project covering the 
Memphis Harbor was authorized under 
a public law of 1946, and that provision 
includes the improvement of the Mem- 
phis Harbor, Memphis, Tenn., substan- 
tially in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated April 12, 
1946. 

This harbor project located in Mem- 
phis, midway between Chicags and New 
Orleans, is on a very strategic part of 
the Mississippi River which bears a tre- 
mendous amount of river traffic. This 
project will cost the city of Memphis 
$28,000,000. It has been under way since 
1947. We had an island and the water 
flowed around both sides. It was neces- 
sary to put a closure dam at the north 
end of the island and across that closure 
will be a highway and railroad connec- 
tions. Nine hundred and sixty acres of 
industrial land, very important to the 
city of Memphis and to the mid-South, 
and to the Nation will be developed as 
a result. 

This project requires the building of a 
sanitary sewer. Under the rules which 
have prevailed for many, many years, in 
the Corps of Engineers, the Federal 
Government will build the sewer to take 
care of the sewage which has been col- 
lected by the local authorities, and then 
they take it away to the main channel of 
the river. The sewer which exists now 
pours into this still water, made still by 
the closure dam, and you do not have 
any water in any stream to take the 
sewage down into the main stream of the 
river. 

This sewer project was recommended 
by the district engineer of Memphis, 
recommended by the president of the 
Mississippi River Commission, according 
to the requirements of law came up to 
the Corps of Engineers, and was rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers 
and transmitted to the Congress through 
the proper channels of the Secretary of 
War. The public law in 1946 made this 
provision for the extension of the exist- 
ing sanitary sewer from its outfall near 
Nonconnah Creek to the lower Missis- 
sippi River at the lower end of the Ten- 
nessee chute. 

If the men on the committee feel that 
it is a proper charge against local inter- 
ests they are seeking to undo what was 
presented to and passed by both Houses 
of the Congress, signed by the President, 
and became a part of the public law of 
1946. So I feel that this small item of 
$665,00 certainly should be included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Corps OF ENGINEERS 

For carrying out the civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers as provided in the various 
fiood control and rivers and harbors acts and 


other acts applicable ta that agency, as 
follows: 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 
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Mr. Chairman, because I could not get 
any time to speak in general debate, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say, as others have said before me, that 
personally I admire and think a great 
deal of the men on both sides who com- 
pose this subcommittee. My admiration 
and regard would be even higher had I 
been able to get the projects in this bill 
that I had hoped for. But, regardless of 
that, I know they have a job to do, and 
I know it is a hard job. In some respects 
it is not a very pleasant job for them. 

On the other hand, I think it is fair 
that I call to the attention of the House 
two projects that I think do need some 
sort of explanation from the subcom- 
mittee and an explanation to the House. 
The first one, which I mentioned, is 
called the Natchitoches project. I men- 
tioned that in questions I asked my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. I want to say a little bit myself 
regarding that project. This project is 
not within my own district. It is in the 
Red River watershed, it is true. Not a 
cent which is appropriated for the lower 
Mississippi goes into the Red River 
watershed. We are entirely separated 
from the Mississippi River. We have a 
stream 1,300 miles in length, and all the 
flood control and help we get, if any, 
would be entirely independent from the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Our problems 
are different and unique. 

The Natchitoches project is a water- 
diversion project. That is, when the Red 
River is high and you have a flood con- 
dition, by simply a slight diversion proj- 
ect below Natchitoches, in Louisiana, we 
could drain a large part of the flood 
waters off into a stream called Cane 
River. Cane River is an old bed of the 
Red River. By a small expenditure we 
can protect 135,000 acres of rich alluvial 
land in that section of the State of Lou- 
isiana, the whole project at a total esti- 
mated cost of $1,835,000, which is a piti- 
fully small amount compared to the vast 
sums we have been spending and sending 
overseas. It has an estimated justifica- 
tion with the engineers of 1.58 to 1. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the important 
part about this project: 

This project— 


And I am going to read from the testi- 
mony of General Chorpening before the 
subcommittee— 
is a local flood-control project consisting of 
levees, dams, flood gates, and achannel. The 
funds requested this year in the amount of 
$500,000 will be applied to the dam, flood 
gates, and channel entirely, the levee having 
been built with funds appropriated in previ- 
ous years. 


Then he says further on in reply toa 
question asked of him by the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, Judge 
KERR: 

This project is 62 percent completed with 
the funds received this year, and will be 80 
percent completed with the funds we are 
asking for the year 1953, 


’ 
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This project has been approved by the 
engineers, and is almost completed, yet 
there is nothing whatsoever in the bill in 
reference to funds, I pause here because 
I have ample time, and I have discussed 
this with my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan who indicated 
that he would be glad to make a state- 
ment on this project. So, I pause now 
for my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rapaut] to make some 
statement, if he cares to, in reference ta 
this particular project, which will be 89 
percent completed if the funds were al- 
lowed. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is 
referring to Natchitoches? 

Mr. BROOKS. I say again, it is not in 
my district, but it is vital to the lower 
Red River Valley. 

Mr. RABAUT. The project is deleted. 
This was an unbudgeted project put in 
by the Senate last year. It was not in 
the budget then. It represents the com- 
pletion of a project, which has actually 
been delayed for over 8 years. It was 
asKed for this year by the Army engi- 
neers. . 

Mr. BROOKS. May I ask the gentle- 
man, the engineers did ask for it last 


year? 

Mr. RABAUT. It was not in the 
budget. 

Mr. BROOKS. It was not in the 


budget, but it is in the budget this year, 
and the engineers asked for it too, and 
on this amount of money it would be 89 
percent completed. 

Mr. RABAUT. We figured inasmuch 
as it had been delayed 8 years, and with 
the war situation, it would not hurt to 
delay it another year. 

Mr. BROOKS. While the gentleman 
is on his feet, may I ask him a question 
with reference to this Red River stabi- 
lization project which covers an area 400 
miles below the Denison Dam to the 
mouth of the Red River for bank stabi- 
lization. That was also approved by the 
Army engineers, and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I talked to Gen= 
eral Chorpening less than 30 minutes 
ago, and he said it was a critically needed 
project, and that they were very anxious 
to have it allowed. 

Mr. RABAUT. The completion date 
for it is set for 1959 so you can see that is 
quite a ways off. The construction was 
initiated in 1948. 

Mr. BROOKS. If the funds had been 
allowed this year, as they were requested, 
it would be 47 percent completed. As it 
is, I think now with the funds that the 
committee has already granted, it is 
40 percent completed. We are down 
there in the bottom of the valley, sub- 
ject to floods, and are most anxious that 
the project be completed. 

Mr. RABAUT. Such a long construc- 
tion period for a project of this size shows 
that it is relatively unimportant, and 
certainly without defense significance. 
As further evidence of this fact, no funds 
were even requested for the project for 
the fiscal year 1952. As a matter of fact, 
information supplied the committee by 
the Corps of Engineers shows that the 
plans for the work contemplated in 1953 
are only 60 percent completed while 
those for the remainder of the project 
are only 40 percent complete. Now, we 
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have a long statement here on this and I 

can supply it for the Recorp although I 

do not want to take it out of the gentle- 

man’s time. 

Mr. BROOKS. What the gentleman 
has said is adequate and I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

May I say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that General Chorpening said on 
page 283 of the testimony “that the de- 
fense significance is that we have a very 
considerable transportation network in 
the Red River Basin, together with many 
industrial plants, large food and fiber 
production areas and important military 
installations, such as the Lone Star and 
Red River ordnance works near Tex- 
arkana, and the Barksdale Air Force 
Base and Louisiana ordnance works 
near Shreveport.” 

Then, on page 284, it goes on to say 
how vital that is, and he sets forth the 
projects that are of defense significance, 
that will be held up by the completion of 
that project. I am going to put those 
in the Recorp as they appear on pages 
283 and 284 of the record so that the 
House and the country can see that each 
project will cost but very little money, 
but which mean so much to both sides 
of the river from Denison, Tex., south 
to the mouth of the river. 

Mr. Chairman, in completion of what 
I have to say, I want to say that we had 
the most disastrous flood in the Red 
River in 1945. All of the money that 
has been appropriated and will be ap- 
propriated on this particular project will 
never come up to one-tenth of the dam- 
age we suffered from that flood in 1945 
along the Red River Valley. When I 
say there is not a penny for bank sta- 
bilization on the Red River, there is only 
one single project approved on the Red 
River below Denison, Tex. If there 
comes another fiood, our people in the 
Red River Valley will pay for the fact 
that we have not been able to complete 
the levees at critical areas, as strongly 
recommended by the Army engineers 
in the testimony before the committee. 
I have a high regard for the members 
of the subcommittee, but I think they 
have grievously erred in practically ex- 
cluding the Red River Valley from relief 
under this act. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen from 
Michigan [Mr. RaBaut! has referred to 
the relative importance of the Red River 
levee and bank stabilization project and 
I am asking that the testimony, with 
questions and answers, between himself 
and General Chorpening, Assistant 
Chief of Army Engineers in charge of 
civil functions, be reproduced below, to- 
gether with the material which was 
furnished the committee at the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RapBauTl]. It shows the vital importance 
of this project and its extreme impor- 
tance from the viewpoint of national de- 
fense. And I read it: 

Rep River LEVEES AND BANK STABILIZATION 
BELow DENISON DAM, ARK., TEX., AND LA. 
Mr. RaBaut. The next project is the Red 

River levees and bank stabilization below 

Denison Dam, Ark., Tex., and La. 

This is a project with a total estimated 
Federal cost of $9,088,000. Allotments to 
date are $3,620,900. There was no appropria- 
tion in 1952. The tentative allocation for 
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fiscal year 1953 is $634,000. This project at 
the close of 1952 will be 40 percent com- 
pleted. It has remained at that percentage 
now for some time. The money requested for 
fiscal year 1953, namely, $634,000, would 
bring the rate of completion to 47 percent. 

Make a brief general statement on this 
project. 

General CHORPENING. This project is a 
major component of the comprehensive plan 
for flood control on the Red River below 
Denison Dam, and includes the construction 
of levees and bank protection works for flood 
control and to prevent the erosion of the 
banks of the river, which endangers the 
levees that are in place that have been built 
at Federal and local expense. These levees 
protect some highly developed areas in that 
part of the country. 

I may say that the Red River in its char- 
acteristics of erosion is quite similar to the 
Arkansas River and to the Missouri River, 
which we have discussed at some length in 
these hearings; and we have a similar prob- 
lem existing here. The $634,000 which is 
being requested for this fiscal year will be 
entirely devoted to the construction of ad- 
ditional bank protection works along 
stretches of the river where, unless this is 
done, set-backs of levees would have to be 
made. 

Mr. Kerr. Is this river a tributary of the 
Mississippi? 

General CHORPENING. Yes, sir. You will 
recall on our trip down the Mississippi River, 
the Red River comes in at what is known as 
Old River just above the Morganza structure. 

Mr. RasautT. What is the defense signifi- 
cance of this project? 

General CHORPENING. The defense sig- 
nificance is that we have a very considerable 
transportation network in the Red River 
Basin, together with many industrial plants, 
large food and fiber production areas, and 
important military installations such as the 
Lone Star and Red River ordnance works 
near Texarkana, and the Barksdale Air Force 
Base and Louisiana ordnance works near 
Shreveport. 

Mr. RasauT. What particular projects will 
be protected by the work that is contem- 
plated in this estimate? 

General CHORPENING. I would like to fur- 
nish that specific information for the record. 

Mr. RasavtT. All right, furnish it for the 
record. . 

(The material to be furnished is as fol- 
lows: ) 

“McNeely cut-off: Bank protection work is 
needed for McNeely cut-off to maintain the 
integrity of the controlling levee. Continued 
caving would result in destruction of the 
levee. Destruction of the levee during over- 
bank stages would flood approximately 
20,000 acres of land, 10,000 of which is crop- 
land. In addition, the main line of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad, and United 
States Highway No. 71, both important trans- 
portation arteries, would be flooded. 

“Curtis location: Bank protection works at 
Curtis are needed to prevent destruction of 
the controlling levee and to provide a favor- 
able channel alinement. Destruction of 
the levee during overbank stages would flood 
approximately 32,000 acres of land, of which 
10,000 is cropland. In addition, the main 
line of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad and 
United States Highway No. 71 would be inun- 
dated, thus interrupting traffic on these main 
transportation arteries. Barksdale Field 
would also be affected by backwater. If cav- 
ing is permitted to continue a channel aline- 
ment detrimental to the bank stabilization 
works at Lucas Bend, downstream from the 
Curtis location, would result. Lucas Bend 
stabilization works were constructed to pre- 
vent destruction of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road and Louisiana State Highway No. 30, 
both important transportation arteries to 
S.reveport and Barksdale Field. 
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Coushatta: Bank protection works are 
needed at the town of Coushatta to protect 
the improvements adjacent of the river bank 
and to the highway bridge valued at $1,000,- 
000. Limited bank protection works were 
contructed during fiscal year 1951 with emer- 
gency funds and local contributions to pro- 
tect the bridge abutments. Failure to arrest 
caving would result in a loss of existing bank 
protection works. 

Cash Point: Bank protection work is nec- 
essary for the Cash Point location to prevent 
a levee set-back which would result in the re- 
location of the Texas & Pacific Railroad and 
United States Highway No. 71. A failure of 
the levee would destroy these transportation 
arteries in addition to flooding approximately 
22,000 acres of land of which 9,000 is crop- 
land. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. RasauT. Why were no funds allocated 
for this work in fiscal 1952? 

General CHORPENING. There was a small 
amount of carry-over funds from previous 
years which were being expended and no 
funds were allowed in the budget. 

Mr. RapavT. I ask that question because of 
the fact that you say it seems necessary now 
for the defense effort, and last year no funds 
were allocated for this work. 

General CHORPENING. That is_ correct. 
There were none allocated last year, but 
about $74,300 will be obligated in fiscal year 
1952 from prior funds. 


REQUEST FROM BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. What did the Corps of Engineers 
request in the budget for fiscal year 1952? 

General CHORPENING. $350,000 in fiscal 
1952. 

Mr. Forp. What did the Corps of Engineers 
request this year in the budget for fiscal year 
1953? 


To show the extreme importance of 
the Natchitoches, La., project, I am set- 
ting forth below the testimony taken 
January 29, 1952, and reproduced on 
pages 395 and 396 of the hearings cover- 
ing this project. I do so to show the 
project is 62 percent completed at the 
present time and with the additional 
funds requested by the Budget and the 
Army engineers for the current year, it 
would be 89 percent completed. We are 
losing much money by not completing 
this project. This testimony I am inter- 
ested in, I read to the House: 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1952. 
NATCHITOCHES ParRIsH, LA. 

Mr. RaBaut. We will take up Natchitoches 
Parish, La. 

This is a project with a total estimated 
Federal cost of $1,830,000. The allotments 
to date have been $1,129,100, and the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1952 was $360,- 
000. The tentative allocation for fiscal year 
1953 is $500,000. This project as of the close 
of 1952 will be 62 percent complete, and with 
the money requested for fiscal year 1953 the 
rate would rise to 89. 

General Chorpening, we will be glad to 
have you tell us about this project. 

General CHoRPENING. This is a local flood- 
protection project, consisting of levees, dams, 
floodgates, and a channel. The funds re- 
quested this year in the amount of $500,000, 
will be applied to the dam, floodgates, and 
channel entirely, the levees having been 
built with the funds appropriated in previous 
years. 

The benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.1 to 1. There 
has been an increase in cost of $70,000 over 
the previous estimate. This increase in costs 
is due entirely to price level changes. 

Mr. RaBauT. Which is within the cost in- 
dex increase? 

General CHORPENING. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kerr. This project is 62 percent com- 
pleted? 

General CHORPENING. It will be 62 percent 
completed with the funds received this year, 
and will be 89 percent completed with the 
funds that we are asking for fiscal year 
1953. 

Mr. For. This project was not included in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1952; we had 
no hearings, and there was no mention of it 
as being an urgent project. Did the corps 
request it over in the Senate at the time of 
the hearings over there for the fiscal year 
1952? 

General CHORPENING. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is understandable, 
when you see the benefit-to-cost ratio was 
1.1 to 1. Do you have any idea how it got 
in the bill last year over in the Senate? 

General CHORPENING. I believe that the 
local interests were heard by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and that the Sen- 
ate concluded it was a meritorious project 
that should be included in the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Forp. What is the story about the con- 
flict among the local interests, which has ex- 
tended over a period close to 10 years? 

General CHORPENING. I believe that there 
was a difference of opinion as to where the 
dam and floodgates were to go, which dif- 
ferences were finally resolved among the lo- 
cal people; they are now satisfied and they 
testified that they were in agreement, I be- 
lieve. 

ANNUAL BENEFITS 


Mr. Forp. What is the annual benefit to be 
derived from this project? 

General CHORPENING. The annual benefits 
are estimated at $104,500. It is primarily a 
local flood-control project, including levees 
along the Red River to keep the water of the 
Red River off approximately 135,000 acres of 
land and the improvement of the channel at 
the lower end. We are asking funds for the 
improvement of the channel to carry the 
water out of the Cane River down to a point 
approximately 5 miles below the end of the 
levee and discharge it into the Red River, 


BENEFIT-TO-COST RATIO 


Mr. Forp. I understand the benefit-to-cost 
ratio at the time of the hearings last year 
before the Senate committee was 1.58 to 1. 
According to the justification this year it is 
1.1 to 1. How do you account for the rather 
substantial decrease in the benefit-to-cost 
ratio? 

General CHORPENING. I would like to look 
into that and place a statement in the 
REcorD. 

(The information requested follows:) 

“The benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.58 to 1 used 
in connection with the 1952 budget was 
based on consideration of the project as an 
individual unit within the over-all plan for 
the Red River below Denison Dam. The 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.1 to 1 considers the 
project as a feature of the over-all plan. The 
present benefit-to-cost ratio which would be 
comparable to last year’s ratio of 1.58 to 1 is 
1.73 to 1.” 


PROGRESS OF WORK 


Mr. Forp. I understand, according to the 
justifications, the dam, floodgates, and chan- 
nel have not as yet been started, and the 
$500,000 requested for the fiscal year 1953 is 
for that purpose. 

General CHORPENING. No, sir; the $360,000 
allotted in 1952 will be applied toward the 
initiation of that work; the $500,000 re- 
quested for fiscal year 1953 will be applied 
to the continuation of that work. 

Mr. Forp. Has a contract been let for the 
dam, floodgates, and channel for fiscal year 
1952? 

Mr. Bousquet. No, sir; it is scheduled for 
award in April of 1952,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 


1 ga 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
just to make a short statement. 

It is the ambition of the leadership of 
the House and of the committee to com- 
plete this bill tonight. There are about 
75 different projects in this bill that 
could be discussed. In justice to the 
time and the individual members of the 
committee, I am bringing this to your 
attention. We can sit here as long as 
we care to, but I would appreciate it very 
much, and I think most of the Members 
present would appreciate it, if we tried 
to confine our talks to 5 minutes. If 
there is some highly controversial matter 
in the bill, we will have to arrange for 
time on it. Isimply wanted to make this 
statement so that the membership 
would be informed. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the report states that $15215,000 
have been set aside for survey work. 
That is somewhat misleading, because 
the amount of $1,215,000 for surveys con- 
tains functions other than surveys of 
projects on resolutions from the Public 
Works Committee. 

In the items of work to be covered by 
this appropriation are the Arkansas, 
White, and Red Rivers, the New Eng- 
land-New York area surveys; stream- 
gaging stations are to be maintained; 
the rainfall stations are to be main- 
tained. 

Storm studies, flood investigations, 
and items of fish and wildlife study are 
carried out by the Department of the 
Interior; all these functions will be ex- 
pected to continue from the amount of 
$1,215,000, in addition to survey works 
of flood control. There can be little sur- 
vey works for this amount. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp], speaking in general debate, stated 
in reply to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KeEaTING] that they wanted the 
work of surveys to go on in the Great 
Lakes because of the unusual water sit- 
uation prevailing there at the present 
time. He neglected to tell you that under 
the Joint International Commission such 
work has to be carried out from the ap- 
propriation for surveys, $600,000 as con- 
tained in the rivers and harbors survey 
work. Why do we talk about wanting 
these surveys in the Great Lakes when 
we do not have money to carry out those 
investigations or making surveys in the 
State of New York? 

The gentleman said a great deal about 
the survey work that was being carried 
forward on the great streams of this 
country and that we are making vast in- 
vestments in the streams producing 
power. Is there anything unusual about 
developing the hydroelectric potential of 
the Columbia Valley? Is there anything 
unusual about the fact that the water 
flow in the Mississippi River is such size 
that it attracts our attention? Is there 
anything unusual about the greatness of 
the Great Lakes? Naturally they are 
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going to require a larger proportion of 
the investment. because they give the 
greatest return, so it does not mean that 
we are neglecting the smaller streams. 
We need to give’greater attention to 
them, but we must invest, and make wise 
investments, in the big streams that can 
produce the energy necessary to meet 
the growing and expanding economy of 
America; and I cannot visualize, for the 
life of me, how we can be so neglectful 
as not to provide the funds necessary 
to carry on a program to make inquiries 
of investing funds to protect people. 
But a lot of people like to call items in 
the bill such as this “pork barrel.” Is 
there anything wrong with the Federal 
Government sensing a responsibility to 
keep water off of the lands, to prevent 
inundations, to protect life and prop- 
erty? I submit to you that we need 
more funds to carry out public works in 
flood-control and river and harbor 
projects. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 
EXAMINATION, SURVEY, PLANNING, AND OTHER 
STUDY PROGRAMS 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed rivers and harbcrs projects; 
including preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys; formulating plans and preparing de- 
signs and specifications for authorized rivers 
and harbors projects or parts thereof prior to 
appropriations for construction of such proj- 
ects or parts; for printing, either during a 
recess or session of Congress, of surveys au- 
thorized by law, and such surveys as may 
be printed during a recess of Congress shall 
be printed, with illustrations, as documents 
of the next succeeding session of Congress; 
to remain available until expended, $2,635,- 
000: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be expended in the conduct of 
activities which are not authorized by law: 
Provided further, That the expenditure of 
funds for completing the necessary surveys 
and plans and specifications shall not be 
construed as a commitment of the Govern- 
ment to the construction of any project: 
Provided further, That from this appropria- 
tion not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be available 
for transfer to the Secretary of the Interior 
for expenditure for the purposes of and in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of 
August 8, 1946 (16 U. S. C. 756) and the act 
of August 14, 1946. 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
anmrendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hanpb: On page 
4, line 14, strike out “$2,635,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘$3,635,000.” 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has allowed for surveys and plan- 
ning of rivers and harbors projects all 
over this country the sum of $635,000, 
a@ sum so wholly inadequate that it is 
a matter for wonder that the appro- 
priation was not wholly eliminated. My 
amendment adds $1,000,000 which, very 
frankly, will not do much good, but is 
offered more or less in the nature of 
a test as to whether the House is really 
willing to discontinue this program en- 
tirely so that the money can be saved 
for the support of construction projects 
everywhere else in the world except in 
America. 

I must associate myself with the earlier 
expressions of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DonpERo] and the gentleman 


from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. The 
country is tired of hearing that we can 
afford to spend $2,500,000,000 on Greece 
since the end of the war; that we can 
afford to build irrigation plants all over 
Indochina and propose to help some 15,- 
000 villages there; that we can afford 
to support the construction of school 
buildings in Turkey, and in short can 
afford to support the rest of the world 
in a style to which they have not been 
accustomed, and still are unable to af- 
ford a relatively small sum for the plan- 
ning of works, which will have to he 
undertaken some day soon if the econ- 
omy of large parts of this country is to 
survive. 

This business of eliminating all pres- 
ent and future projects in the guise of 
emergency simply means that we will 
never undertake the projects, because 
there is always an emergency. My peo- 
ple are tired of hearing about the im- 
provement of the Rhone River in France. 
They want to hear a little bit more about 
improvement of rivers and harbors here 
at home, which are vital to our economy 
even though they contribute nothing to 
the economy of Timbuktu. 

For the want of a few thousand dollars 
spent in southern New Jersey, important 
business is disappearing and American 
lives are lost as a result of the deteriora- 
tion of inlets. I am not presently sug- 
gesting that we start at once on a much 
needed construction program, but I am 
suggesting that we require now to plan 
for work that will have to be done in the 
immediate future. 

A fine area of New Jersey, which pays 
a very full share of Federal taxes, will 
suffer if we continue to concentrate on 
the improvement of foreign economies 
to the detriment of our own. 

It is very unpopular to suggest any 
increase, no matter how small, in an 
appropriation bill at this time. I do not 
hesitate to do so because if you will join 
with me, we will save ten or fifteen billion 
dollars before this session is over, and 
thus can well afford the additional mil- 
lion which I am suggesting for your 
consideration. 

Let this small amendment be a test 
of whether we are willing to spend all 
of our money abroad, or whether it is 
not time to spend at least a small part 
of it at home. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey, and 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments to the amendment close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee included the amount of $625,- 
000 for river and harbor studies and $1,- 
215,000 for similar work for flood con- 
trol. The chief purpose of these sur- 
vey funds is to provide the necessary 
money for surveys for unauthorized proj- 
ects so that they may become author- 
ized, and add to the mounting list of 
projects in the civil works program of 








the Corps of Engineers. The total esti- 
mated cost of this program is already 
almost $14,000,000,000. If you appropri- 
ate funds for the authorized programs 
it would require $14,000,000,000. Where 
would you be with the economy bloc 
then? 

The committee has urged the Corps 
repeatedly to reevaluate their program 
and remove the dead wood. Efforts in 
this respect have resulted in projects 
valued at only $1,500,000,000 being placed 
on an inactive list. 

The committee has allowed sufficient 
funds to carry out surveys that are vital 
to the defense needs of the country. Un- 
til the time the Corps of Engineers has 
made further progress on the presently 
authorized programs the committee fails 
to see the need for additional funds. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I ask the gentle- 
man if these funds could not be used 
for that survey of the Great Lakes that 
has been referred to here today? 

Mr. RABAUT. The item for survey, of 
northern and northwestern lakes, is not 
carried in this item. The gentleman 
will not put me on the spot by referring 
to the Great Lakes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think they could be 
so used. 

Mr. RABAUT. Fourteen billion dollars 
has been authorized. I want the Mem- 
bers of the committee to realize the tre- 
mendous authorizations that this House 
from time to time votes. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WERDEL. Can the gentleman 
give us the estimated cost of the projects 
that have been commenced; that is, 
where construction has been commenced 
as distinguished from those that have 
been authorized? 

Mr. RABAUT. Projects under con- 
struction at the present time total 
$5,950,000,000. We are not playing 
around here with peanuts. These are 
tremendous sums. The situation that we 
are in is not due to the engineers. It is 
due to the things that we do in this 
House. Then you put the responsibility 
upon the Committee on Appropriations 
that must come in here and present the 
matter to you. The thing that surprises 
me is the action of the economy bloc that 
we have in the House. The Members 
from the economy bloc on both sides of 
the aisle were in the majority to come 
before our committee to want something 
for their own districts. “Oh, consist- 
ency, thou art a jewel.” 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man realizes that since the war we have 
only appropriated approximately $5,000,- 
000 annually for survey work. Nov, if 
there has been any error made it cer- 
tainly would seem that we have been in 
error in appropriating $38,500,000,000 for 
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work of which your committee has au- 
thorized not a single day’s work to be 
done on one of the projects. It seems 
like the better investment would be to 
have surveys. : 

Mr. RABAUT. I ask for a vote on the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have heard the argu- 
ments made here today by Members rep- 
resenting States along the Great Lakes 
who are appealing for funds for surveys. 
I want to know if this money could be 
used for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
understand that to be a parliamentary 
inquiry. An inquiry of that nature 
should be addressed to the chairman of 
the committee. 

The question is on the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from New Jer-' 


sey (Mr. HAnp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY: Page 
4, line 14, after “expended” strike out ‘“$2,- 
635,000” and insert “$2,935,000, of which 
$300,000 shall be expended for the New Eng- 
land-New York survey.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
made reference before to the request of 
the New England States for certain 
moneys to survey our water-power re- 
sources. You are all familiar with the 
fact that, in New England, particularly 
Massachusetts, in some of our large tex- 
tiles and shoes centers, we have been suf- 
fering from a severe recession, and one of 
the reasons for this is the high cost of 
power. We have to pay for power, both 
industrial and private, about twice as 
much as they pay for a similar amount of 
power in the Tennessee Valley and in the 
Northwest. In 1950, at the President’s 
request, a certain amount of money was 
set aside for a survey. The report was 
supposed to be completed in 1954 and 
thereafter in 1955 and 1956 we expected 
to take some action on certain projects 
which would enable us to develop our 
water-power resources, and thereby re- 
duce the cost of our power. The budget 
requested this year for rivers and har- 
bors for the New England survey, $300,- 
000; for flood-control survey, $800,000; 
making a total of $1,100,000. Unfortu- 
nately the committee has chosen to cut 
both of these appropriations. The engi- 
neers have informed me this morning 
that due to the amount of the cut it 
would probably be impossible to carry on 
their surveys for another year. It is 
going to mean postponement of the re- 
sults of the survey certainly until 1955 
or 1956 at the soonest, even if the House 
takes action favorably next year. 
Therefore, I am asking for an additional 
appropriation of $300,000, the amount 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, to be put onto the amount the 
committee has set aside. 

On page 4, line 14, the committee has 
appropriated $2,635,000. The difficulty 
is that at least $2,000,000 of that is set 
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aside for fisheries and $135,000 is set 
aside for another project, leaving only 
about $400,000 for surveys to cover the 
entire country. 

Therefore I hope this Committee will 
take favorable action on this request for 
another $300,000 to carry on the New 
England survey. We really depend on 
this money. If this money is not forth- 
coming, we are really going to be in 
serious trouble. : 

There are large appropriations for 
nearly 26 States. The State of Oregon 
alone has $86,000,000 in this bill. Year 
after year since 1935 large sums of money 
have been appropriated for a good many 
of the States in this country, particu- 
larly in the Southeast United States and 
in the Northwest. New England has not 
gotten anything. Not 1 cent of money 
is appropriated in any of this bill for 
five of the six New England States. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] has pointed out, I feel that 
we are dependent upon the importation 
of all of our fuel, coal, oil, and natural 
gas. We have not gone ahead and de- 
veloped our water-power reserves. We 
have been at fault. Now we are trying 
to do it, and just in the middle of the 
attempt, while we see some results in 
sight, this committee has chosen to post- 
pone our hopes for at least another year. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Who is asking for 
this appropriation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The New England 
States are asking, the Governors and the 
New England Congressmen, I believe. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. There is one New 
England Congressman that is not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I regret that the gen- 
tleman feels that way. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. One reason we are 
paying high power costs is that we are 
building dams in the Tennessee Valley 
and the Missouri Valley and every other 
valley to go in business against private 
enterprice. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is right. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Ido not want to see 
it happen in New England. 

Mr. KENNEDY. An _ appropriation 
passed this House of around $174,000,000 
for TVA. There are also large appro- 
priations for the west coast. Does the 
gentleman object to our getting $300,000 
for all the New England States for a 
survey of our waterpower resources? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No, but I object to 
paying $174,000,000 for the TVA. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do, too. It does 
seem to me that if the money is going to 
go there we certainly should expect to 
receive at least $300,000 to carry on our 
survey. I know the gentleman is inter- 
ested in lowering the cost of our power. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I ask the gentleman if he will help get the 
Governors and General Court of Massa- 
chusetts and the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature to the compact between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts so that 
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we can do more in the development of 
flood control with the dams than is be- 
ing done at the present time? It is very 
important. I think we ought to throw 
that back to the Governors and get them 
to do something. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that we should have the surveys, 
but the States should act on the much- 
needed compacts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The survey must 
come before we do anything. Unfortu- 
nately, we must wait for a long time, 
1955, even if this money is appropriated, 
before the results of the survey become 
known. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. NicHoLson]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not object to the people of Massachu- 
setts getting cheaper power. I think 
perhaps we ought to have a little cheaper 
power. But, we cannot get it right away 
because private enterprise has taken 
care of the rural districts to the extent 
of 98 percent in Connecticut and in 
Rhode Island, and about 95 percent in 
Massachusetts. So, we have not had 
to ask for any REA funds or for any 
valley projects. So far as I know, the 
people who want these surveys made, 
and have electric power generated go 
along with this fallacy that the Gov- 
ernment can do it better than private 
enterprise can. Let me tell you this, Mr. 
Chairman, if it was worthwhile to build 
these plants, private enterprise would 
have done it long ago. It is about time, 
I think, for the Congress to find out that 
we can run our own business in our own 
community, and in our own States with- 
out any fatherly advice from the Federal 
Government. It is pretty near time that 
we put our foot down because the answer 
is obvious. We owe $270,000,000,000 and 
we have a $14,000,000,000 deficit. Now 
we are trying to sell this idea to the peo- 
ple of New England. I was in the legis- 
lature a long time, and I never saw any 
governors ask for this. I think some 
pressure may have been put on the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to come here 
and ask for a survey. What good is a 
survey going to do, if we do not appro- 
priate any money? The Committee on 
Public Works has obtained an authori- 
zation of something like five or six bil- 
lion dollars. Why do we not take care 
of some of that five or six billion dollars 
before starting on any new construc- 
tion, and on any new ideas? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] should be informed that at the 
present time there are 34 projects under 
construction in the 6 States to which 
he referred. There are 10 in Connect- 
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icut, 3 in Maine, 15 in Massachusetts, 
his own state, and 1 in Rhode Island, and 
4 in New Hampshire, and 1 in Vermont. 
The argument against this amendment 
is the same as I made agairist the preced- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote, and 
ask that the amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For construction of authorized rivers and 
harbors projects or parts thereof and for 
other related activities as may be authorized 
by law, to remain available until expended, 
$117,710,000. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Page 
5, line 5, strike out “$117,710,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “including $2,000,000 for plan- 
ning and construction of the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee waterway heretofore authorized by 
law (Public Law 525, 79th Cong.), $119,- 
710,000.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
asking for a small appropriation to com- 
plete the planning and begin the con- 
struction of the Tennessee-Tombighbee 
Inland Waterway, which has already 
been authorized by Congress, and on 
which something like $800,000 has al- 
ready been spent on the planning, which 
is just about complete. 

It is the only possible way to provide 
what will amount to a slack-water route 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, and to 
all points on the Ohio River up to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as well as to all points on the 
Tennessee, upper Mississippi, and the 
Missouri Rivers, and at the same time 
save the swift current of the Mississippi 
for the downstream traffic. 

It will mean more to the States of Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
western Pennsylvania than anything else 
of its kind that has ever been proposed. 

It will mean more to the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, Michigan, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and 
all the other States in the Middle West, 
and along the Great Lakes, than any 
other project of its kind that has ever 
been proposed. 

There is not another place on the face 
of the earth where the traffic can be 
transferred from one major watershed to 
another with so much ease, so little ex- 
pense, and such tremendous savings in 
transportation costs and distances. The 
only other one that even approximates 
it is the connection between the Don and 
Volga Rivers in Russia, which has just 
been constructed with lend-lease ma- 
chinery, paid for by American people. 
If you want to practice economy at home 
and deny to our people the use of their 
own resources and continue to impose 
this burden upon the American people 
to finance similar projects abroad, you 
certainly are not going to get my sup- 
port. 
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If this project were in some foreign 
country we would probably have no trou- 
ble in getting funds to complete it. I 
understand we have just spent $130,000,- 
000 of American money to build a power 
project in Italy, and now we are told 
that we are spending billions of dollars 
for a similar project in France, hundreds 
of millions of dollars for similar proj- 
ects in Switzerland, to say nothing of 
the vast amounts being spent for that 
purpose in Israel, China, and other for- 
eign countries, out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers of the United States. , 

But this is an American project, and 
will benefit the American people more 
than any other development of its kind 
that has ever been undertaken. There- 
fore, we are told to wait indefinitely. 

A fake hearing was perpetrated last 
year for the purpose of trying to dis- 
credit this project; and of all the mis- 
statements I have ever read, they were 
poured into that record. One witness 
stated that in order to connect this proj- 
ect with the Tennessee River, you would 
have to cut a canal 170 feet deep and 
39 miles long, and excavate 100,000,000 
cubic yards of dirt. Asa matter of fact, 
every well-informed engineer, who has 
investigated this project, knows that 
that statement is false. The truth of the 
matter is that the back waters of the 
Tennessee come within about 5 or 6 miles 
of where this project would connect with 
the main tributary of the Tombigbee. 
As I said, it will give you a slackwater 
route from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, 
and to all points on the Ohio, the upper 
Mississippi, the Illinois, the Missouri, and 
the Tennessee Rivers, and at the same 
time save the swift current of the Missis- 
sippi for the downstream traffic. 

There has never been a project pro- 
posed that will mean more to the people 
who pay the freight than this one will. 
At the very outside, it would not cost as 
much as one of these projects our people 
have just been paying for, and are still 
paying for, in foreign countries that are 
not contributing one dime to the welfare 
of the American people. 

This is not a power project; it is for 
navigation only. It is just as sure to be 
constructed as the night follows the day; 
and the sooner it is finished the better 
it is going to be for that great section 
of the country extending from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes and from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to the Rocky Mountains, 

I appeal to you Members of Congress 
to give us this small amount, and not 
be wasting American money abroad, and 
at the same time denying appropriations 
that are necessary for the development 
of American resources. The greatest 
wealth in America, outside of the soil 
on which we live, is our navigable 
streams and their tributaries, and the 
sooner we develop them for the use of all 
the American people, the better it is 
going to be for the entire country. 

At this point, I am inserting a state- 
ment which I made before the Senate 
committee 3 years ago, covering this en- 
tire proposition. I hope that every one 
of you will take the time to read and 
study it, and then help us to speed up the 
construction of this missing link in the 








greatest inland waterway system in the 
world. 
The matter referred to follows: 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEB 
RIVERS PROJECT 


Representative RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the beginning, let me say that I agree with 
the gentleman who have spoken on the 
Coosa-Alabama project. 

I also want to say to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, Senator Gurney, 
that I agree with him on the development 
of the Missouri Valley area. Recently, I 
checked up on that proposition, and found 
that the power that could be generated on 
the Missouri River and its tributaries would 
be a minimum of 20,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year. 

Senator Gurney. Congressman RANKIN, 
let me say that I have always been, since I 
have come to the Senate, a supporter of the 
north-bound channel of the barge line there 
that takes in Tombigbee. I feel that it is 
worth while. 

Representative RANKIN. I know that and 
I am grateful, Senator. I remember your 
support of it all through the years, and I 
remember your statements for it on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Now, let me say to you in the beginning 
that the Army engineers say they would like 
to have $5,000,000 to start this project now. 
Iam not quoting anybody, individually, but 
that is what they say they would like to 
have to start with. 

If this amendment is inserted in the Sen- 
ate, I do not have the slightest doubt but 
that it will be retained in the House. 

Let me show you where we are. I brought 
this map down to show you. You can see 
from those rivers there that it is almost a 
duplicate of this map except the lines are 
made heavier in order that you might more 
easily see what we have at stake. 

Somebody said the other day that there is 
only a foot or two of water in this river. 
Where I am pointing is the confluence of 
Browns and Mackys Creeks, which join to 
form the Tombigbee about 25 miles from the 
Tennessee River. My father used to go to 
Walkers Ridge just below that point on a 
steamboat that came all the way from 
Mobile. There is a slight sand ridge between 
those two rivers, the Tennessee and the Tom- 
bigbee, and for more than a hundred years 
the Army engineers refused to approve this 
project, because they said they would have 
to have lifts both ways, and there was no 
water supply at the summit. 


PICKWICK DAM 


But in 1938, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity built the Pickwick Dam on the Tennes- 
see just below the mouth of the Yellow Creek, 
and raised the water level 55 feet. The Army 
engineers made_a new survey and came back 
and said that would solve the problem. They 
could cut through that sand ridge and put 
the summit of the project in the Tennessee 
River. 

That would give us a slack or still water 
route for returning or upstream traffic to the 
Tennessee River, and a downstream route 
from that point 215 miles to Paducah on the 
Ohio River or 262 miles to Cairo on the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the Members 
may have these figures before them, I am 
inserting three tables here as part of my re- 
marks, which show the savings this project 
will provide. 

As I said, they have been worked out by the 
Army engineers, and can be thoroughly re- 
lied on. 


MULTIPLE PROJECT BENEFITS 


Here is a table showing the cost per ton 
and the savings per ton this project will pro- 
vide on the fuel bill alone, for upstream 
traffic: 
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Comparison of costs per ton of upstream traffic 
















Cost via =. Average 
Froom— Mississippi Tombigbee| S#Vings 
per ton De a per ton 
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ee ee eae 95 1.44 
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Here is a table showing the cost and the 
savings on a barge load or tow of 3,500 tons, 
I might say here, that except on the traffic 
from the larger cities such as Pittsburgh, 


at least until recently, was handled by these 
8,500-ton tows. 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 3,500 tons, and showing savings via Tennessee- 
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Here is another table which the Army 
engineers have worked out showing the 





and also the savings which these barges 
would provide. 
As I pointed out, these larger barges are 


cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons, being used more and more as time goes on. 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons and showing the savings via the 
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From— To sitssiesipt rombizhee | *yl0es per 
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14,000 tons Prooo tons 14,000 tons 
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Chicago, and Detroit, a majority of the traffic, 
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Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons and showing the savings via the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee—Continued 














Cost via | Cost vis | Average 
Fiew To— Mississippi Tombigbee savings per 
per tow of per tow of tow of 
14,000 tons 14,000 tons 14,000 tons 
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Now let me show you what all this means. 

Let us take the river systems that are af- 
fected by this project. Just forget us local 
people for the time being. 

This bcttleneck of our whole internal 
waterway system just happens to be in my 
district. 


LOCKS AND DAMS 


Now, there are 47 locks and dams on the 
Ohio River between Cairo and Pittsburgh. 
Then there are 13 locks and dams on the 
Monongahela and 8 on the Allegheny. All 
that traffic is simply stymied behind the 
swift current of the Mississippi River, so far 
as their returning, or north-bound traffic, is 
concerned. 

In addition to that, on the upper Missis- 
sippi we have 26 locks and dams providing 
a splendid navigation channel all the way 
up to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 

On the Illinois River we have seven locks 
and dams, extending our inland waterway 
system into the Great Lakes. 

All those locks and dams together cost 
more than $400,000,000, and yet they are vir- 
tually isolated for want of the very connec- 
tion this project will provide. 

On the Missouri River, a nine-foot channel 
is being developed up to Sioux City, Iowa. 
This project will be worth untold millions of 
dollars to the people of that area. 

We get our grain from that section. The 
State of Mississippi, and I daresay the State 
of Alabama, raises no wheat. The same 
thing is true of Louisiana, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and all the other States in that part 
of the South. 

They ship it down to us in barges. Those 
barges can come down the Mississippi flying, 
and so can these barges from Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul; but 
when they start back here is the trouble. 
It is 869 miles from Cairo to New Orleans. 
That is the finest inland waterway in the 
world for downstream traffic, and the worst 
for upstream traffic. 

You see, when that river is running 5'4 or 
6 miles an hour your barges cannot move 
against it. All they can do is stand still 
and burn up gasoline. A barge only moves 
about 5144 miles an hour in still water. We 
have an intercoastal waterway protected by 
a chain of islands here, extending all the 
way from Fiorida to the Mexican line. It is 
156 miles from New Orleans to Mobile along 
this intercoastal waterway—which, of course, 
is in slack or still water. 

This Tombigbee inland waterway is already 
completed up to Demopolis, Ala. at the 
mouth of the Warrior River, where I am 
pointing on the map. Eighteen locks and 
dams are to be provided between Demopolis 
and the Tennessee River. 

It will be 481 miles from Mobile up this 
Tombigbee route to the Tennessee River. 
That will be in still water, just as this is still 
water up the Ohio River behind those 47 
locks and dams between Cairo, IIl., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. When you get to the Tennessee 
River, it is downstream 262 miles to Cairo, 
Iil., or 215 miles to Paducah on the Ohio 
River. 


So the traffic will come down the Missis- 
sippi River to New Orleans and then go across 
to Mobile along this intercoastal waterway, 
then back up this inland waterway to the 
Tennessee River, then downstream to Padu- 
cah, that is the traffic going up to the Ohio 
River, or downstream to Cairo for the traffic 
going to the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the. Illinois, or the Great Lakes. 

This project was unhesitatingly approved 
by the Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
of which Mr. Walter M. Larence, of Cincin- 
nati, I believe, is the chairman. He was 
down here the other day. When the Rivers 
and Harbors. Congress met here, Mr. Larence 
was on the committee, and they put at the 
head of the projects they recommended this 
Tennessee-Tombigbee inland waterway. 

There is a firm in Pittsburgh that is en- 
gaged in the transportation business. They 
own a string of barges that come down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers bringing ma- 
terials produced in Pittsburgh, such as steel, 
farm machinery, and other manufactured 
products. When they go back they take oil, 
bauxite, sulfur, salt, lumber, cottonseed meal, 
and other materials they need. 

This firm is tremendously interested, be- 
cause they realize what it would mean for 
their returning traffic. 

I am going to give you the figures on that 
in just a moment, but first I want to say 
one other thing. 

Nobody need kid themselves; if we ever 
have another war, it is going to be fought 
with airplanes and atomic bombs. The 
greatest defense project the world has ever 
known is the Oak Ridge project on the 
Tennessee River. This inland waterway will 
cut the water distance between Oak Ridge 
and New Orleans by 650 miles, and between 
Oak Ridge and Mobile by 806 miles, and at 
the same time give us two outlets to the 
sea instead of one. 

In addition to that, it will give us a slack- 
water route into the Tennessee River and 
cut the cost of transportation from the Gulf 
to the Tennessee by more than 75 percent 
or from $2.79 to 62 cents a ton. 

Now, I am going to take some of the barges 
they handle here, the big ones, because they 
are drifting rapidly toward the use of 14,000- 
ton barges. 


DISTANCES INVOLVED 


Senator STennNis. Before you leave that, 
will you retrace your route there from Cairo, 
Ill., to New Orleans and back to Cairo, and 
give us that mileage? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes; let’s take the 
traffic going downstream from Cairo, Ill. We 
will say a barge comes down the Missouri 
River, or down the upper Mississippi, or down 
the Illinois River, or down the Ohio River, 
They all come through Cairo. 

Going from Cairo to New Orleans, you go 
downstream 869 miles. That is said to be 
the finest inland waterway on earth; and I 
think it is. I have never found one to equal 
it. 

Then it is 156 miles across along the inter- 
coastal waterway from New Orleans to Mobile, 
If I make a mistake, I want Colonel Jewett, 
the Army engineer who is sitting near me, 
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to correct me. I do not want to mislead the 
committee. 

It is 481 miles from Mobile to the Tennes- 
see River, of which portion 221 is already 
developed up to the mouth of the Warrior 
River at Demopolis. 

When you get to the Tennessee River it is 
215 miles downstream to Paducah on the 
Ohio, and 47 miles from Paducah down the 
Ohio River to Cairo. 

In other words, the round trip is 1,768 
miles. Of that 1,768 miles, 1,131 or approxi- 
mately two-thirds of it is downstream, and 
the rest of it is in slack water. The Army 
engineers tell me—and I am quoting every 
engineer that has studied this question 
from General Reybold, General Feringa, Gen- 
eral Wheeler, to our distinguished company 
here today, Colonel Jewett—they tell there 
is not another place on the face of the earth, 
nor can they find a place on the face of the 
earth where a project of this kind can be 
constructed so that you can transfer the 
traffic from one major watershed to another 
with so much ease, so little expense, and 
such tremendous savings in transportation 
costs and distances. 

Now let us see what this project will mean. 
Let us take the 14,000-ton barges. Here is 
one (pointing to the picture on the map) 
coming down from Detroit, Mich. It is load- 
ed with automobiles and accessories. It is 
evidently coming from Detroit. It is coming 
out of the Great Lakes down the Illinois 
River. 

Here is one coming from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
loaded with the manufactured products of 
Pittsburgh. 

Here is one over here that is coming, I 
believe, down the Missouri. I do not know 
what it is loaded with—probably with grain 
or beef or other products that those people 
out in that area produce. 

Suppose that 14,000-ton barge gets to New 
Orleans, what does it cost to go back? If it 
goes back by way of the Mississippi River to 
Cairo, it will cost $28,280 for its fuel bill 
alone. 

Going back via Tombigbee and the Ten- 
nessee to Cairo the cost would be $18,480, 
or a saving of $9,800 on its fuel bill alone. 

Senator Gurney. That is about one-third. 

Representative RANKIN. That is about 
right. 

Suppose it is going back to Pittsburgh or 
to Cincinnati or Wheeling or to any point 
on the Allegheny or the Monongahela, it 
would cut the cost from $29,400 to $17,640, 
saving $11,760 on its fuel bill alone going 
back to the Ohio River. 

Suppose it is going into the Tennessee; 
suppose we are in an emergency and it is 
going back to Oak Ridge, on the Tennessee 
River, it will cut the cost from $33,880 to 
$13,860, or a saving of $20,020 on the fuel bill 
alone. That is from New Orleans to the 
Tennessee River. 

Every 14,000-ton barge that goes into the 
Tennessee River from New Orleans via this 
route would save $20,020 on its fuel bill alone, 
or two-thirds, as Senator Gurney said. 

Suppose it is going from Mobile, carrying 
a load of that bauxite, we will say, that they 
are bringing in from South America, or salt 
or lumber or cottonseed meal, hulls, or oil, 
anything that they take back in those barges; 
going back from Mobile to Cairo, the cost 
would be reduced from $33,460 to $13,300 
just on the fuel bill alone—a saving of 
$20,160. 

Now, that means every barge that is going 
not only to Cairo but to Chicago, any point 
on the Great Lakes or the upper Mississippi, 
all the way up to Minneapolis, St. Paul, or 
anywhere up the Missouri River to Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Suppose it is going the other way. We 
will say that it is going to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The fuel bill would be cut from $34,580 
to $12,460, or $22,120. That would be the 
saving on its fuel bill alone. That is a 








14,000-ton barge going from Mobile to the 
Ohio River. 

Suppose it is going into the Tennessee 
River; your cost would be cut from $39,060 
down to $8,680, or a saving of $30,380 on its 
fuel bill alone. That is for material, we wiil 
say, that is going to supply our defense plant 
at Oak Ridge or any other point on the Ten- 
nessee River. 

Now, let us go a little further. We have 
this Tombigbee developed up to Demopolis. 
One of the things these barges takes back is 
oil. A man from Pittsburgh, talking to me 
the other day, said, “We are hauling this 
machinery and other manufactured articles 
down. We are hauling oil back.” 

One of the biggest oil fields that has been 
discovered in recent years is just to the west 
of Demopolis, Ala. The biggest oil well ever 
brought in east of the Mississippi River was 
in Jasper County, Miss., about where I am 
pointing at this time. It produced a thou- 
sand barrels of oil a day, and I am told that 
no other well has ever been brought in east 
of the Mississippi that produced that amount, 

By the way, this is the saving that the 
Birmingham traffic would enjoy, because 
every vessel from Birmingham has to come 
down the Warrior to Demopolis to go either 
way. These things I am referring to wiil 
apply to traffic going from Birmingham or 

emopolis. Let us see what they amount to. 

Going from Demopolis to Cairo, the cost 
will be cut from $37,520 on one of these 
14,000-ton barges to $9,380, or a saving of 
$23,140 on its fuel bill alone. 

In other words, that barge going back to 
Detroit, Mich., would save $28,140 on its fuel 
bill alone. That barge going to Pittsburgh 
would save $34,440, or have its fuel bill cut 
from $40,740 to $6,300, a saving, as I said, of 
$34,440 going from Demopolis to Paducah. 

These figures are worked out by the Army 
engineers; they are not my figures. 

If it were going into the Tennessee, sup- 
plying oil or other materials, we wiil say to 
the Oak Ridge project, the cost would be cut 
from $43,120 to $4,760, or a saving of $38,360 
on its fuel bill alone. 

Now, you talk about water development, 
traffic transportation development, but no- 
where else on earth can the same amount of 
money bring the same benefits to the people 
that this project will bring to the people 
of this vast area, ail the Missouri River Val- 
ley, all the way up the Mississippi River, ail 
the way up the Illinois into the Great Lakes 
and along the Great Lakes, ail the way up 
the Ohio River to Cincinnati, Wheeling, 
Pittsburgh, and up the Monongahela or ths 
Allegheny, and then along the Tennessee 
River all the way up to Oak Ridge or to 
Knoxville. There is not another project on 
earth, and there cannot be one found or 
constructed that wiil produc? such benefits. 

he nearest we have ever found was a con- 
nection between the Don and Volga in Rus- 
sia, and it dces not have the benefit of the 
downstream traffic both ways for two-thirds 
of the distance. 

The Senator from south Dakota asked 
what wou'd happen to it if it went back to 
the House. I do nct have the slightest 
doubt but that the House will sustain it. 
I have talked to many Members since this 
bill was up before. They say that, if ‘the 
Senate gives us an appropriation for this 
project, it will be sustained in the House. 

All we are asking is that you give us a 
reasonable amount. I would like to see you 
provide $5,000,000 or $10,000,000. I think we 
ought to have that amount. The Army en- 
gineers could start with a smaller amount. 

But I think it is imperative that we con- 
struct this project now as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 

Senator THomas. What will it cost, all told? 

Representative RaNKIN. The latest esti- 
mate I see is $116,000,000. Someone said 
that the advance in the cost of labor and 
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also the advanced cost of materials would 
probably run it up to $136,000,000 all told. 

By the way, they would employ 5,000 peo- 
ple, and we seem to be heading into unem- 
ployment in this country, in every section 
of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. What size channel is 
that? 

Representative RANKIN. Nine-foot channel 
with a 12-foot base, you understand, in the 
locks, so that if you wanted to increase it to 
12, that could be done. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. According to the figures 
you have just given us, I would assume that 
if goods are to be sent from Pittsburgh to 
Mobile, it would be more profitable to go 
by way of New Orleans. 

Representative RANKIN. That is right. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Although there is about 
200 miles difference. 

Representative RANKIN. You can go from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans without spending 
a nickel, if you go with the current, and that 
current is pretty fast after you reach the 
Mississippi. That stream sometimes runs 6 
or 7 miles an hour. That traffic would go 
down the river, down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans, and then it would go back 
through this slack-water route. In other 
words, the traffic would move counterclock- 
wise. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You said there are sev- 
eral locks up there? 

Representative RANKIN. Eighteen Iccks 
and dams between Demopolis and the Ten- 
nessee River. 


PROPOSED CHANNEL WIDTH 


Senator THomas. How wide would the 
channel be? 

Representative RANKIN. I believe it is 170 
feet. 

Senator STENNIS. 1s that large enough to 
take care of all normal traffic? 

Representative RANKIN. Yes. 

By the way, when this project was first be- 
fore the Senate and the House, they recom- 
mended locks 75 feet wide and 475 feet long, 
and there was a good deal of complaint about 
it by people along the Ohio and the Mlinois 
and the upper Mississippi for the simple rea- 
60n that ail the locks on those streams, and 
the locks at Pickwich and at Gilbertsville on 
the lower Ternessee, are 110 by 600 feet. So 
the Army engineers went back, made a new 
survey at the request of the Members of the 
House, and they have made these locks all 
110 by 660 feet, so that they will carry all the 
traffic that can travel any of the rest of these 
streams. 

Senator Gurney. The only difference we 
would be short if we approved this $136,000,- 
090 project would be the difference between 
the 9-foot and 12-fcot channel. We would 
later have to deepen it to 12 feet probably. 

Representative RANKIN. We might do it, 
but we could do it; there would be no trouble 
about that. 

The project has already been approved. It 
was approved in the Senate by a vote of 44 to 
21 and by the House by a good majority, in 
1946. 

It is already written into the law. 

Senator Gurney. For a 9-foot or 12-foot 
channel? 

Representative RANKIN. Nine foot with 12 
feet over the sills so it can be deepened to 
12 feet if necessary. That will put it as deep 
as the current stream along the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Illinois, and the intercoastal 
canal. 

As I said, we people in my district will 
probably get no more benefit out of it than 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, or St. Paul. It will 
not only benefit all these areas here along 
these streams that are now seeking an out- 
let; the people on the Ohio River during last 
year, or 2 years ago, had a mass meeting to 
figure out some way to get an outlet to the 
sea. 
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Well, this will provide exactly what they 
are seeking. 

Senator STENNIS. Will this 9-foot channel 
take care of all these barges about which you 
are talking? 

Representative RaNKIN. Yes; it will take 
care of every one of them. 

Then, in addition to that, it will take care 
of all this traffic along the Great Lakes from 
Detroit and Cleveland. In addition to that, 
it will take care of the traffic along the Gulf 
of Mexico from Florida clear around to the 
border of Mexico. We have that Intra- 
coastal waterway that is protected behind a 
string of submerged islands, and these barges 
can go down and go either way. It simply 
completes the missing link in the greatest 
inland waterway system in the world. 

I want to thank the committee for your 
kindness. I do not want to take up all your 
time. You have been very generous. We 
have some more gentlemen here who would 
like to be heard. 

Senator ELLENDER. It has been most in- 
teresting. 

Representative RANKIN. Thank you, Sen- 


ator. 


Senator THomAs, Thank you, Congressman 
RANKIN, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burter: On 
page 5, line 5, after the figure, strike out the 
period, insert a comma and the following: 
“of which $436,000 shall be available for 
continuing work on Buffalo Harbor.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the Members cf this body will see fit to 
support my amendment to restore to the 
Civil Functions appropriation bill the 
sum cf $436,000 for the Buffalo Harbor 
which was deleted in committee. Work 
cn the harbcr has been under way for 
appreximately 17 years, being author- 
ized by the act of August 30, 1935, and 
the funds asked for this year are for 
dredging the channel and removing the 
shoals in a portion of the southerly 
outer harbor. 

This particular step is certainly jus- 
tified on the basis of its importance to 
the national-defense effort if anything 
ever was. The channel is used to get 
ore and other materials into two steel 
plants, a large cement plant near the 
entrance, and for entrance inside of 
break wall to big cold-storage plant, the 
Ford plant and the city piers. 

The dredging of this portion of the 
project to 25 feet will permit deep-draft 
vessels to traverse the outer harbor to 
the large industries. Bethlehem Steel 
is currently engaged in a $175,000,000 
plant expansion and will require deep- 
draft vessel operation from the outer 
harbor to supply sufficient raw materials 
to operate its expanded facilities to ca- 
pacity. At the present time, the com- 
pany is deepening and reconstructing 
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their ore and limestone terminals to ac- 
commodate vessels of 25-foot draft, and 
is also constructing two new Great Lakes 
ore carriers of 25-foot draft which they 
proposed to put in operation in the 1953 
navigation season. The recommended 
deepening is necessary for full utilization 
of the expanded plant and terminal fa- 
cilities and should be accomplished at 
the earliest possible date. 

In 1950, Bethlehem received about 4,- 
900,000 tons of iron ore and limestone 
at their plant, which quantities were 
about the largest that could be handled 
with their present facilities. After com- 
pletion of their terminal reconstruction 
and from the Federal work proposed 
herein, they expect to be able to handle 
about 6,855,000 tons of iron ore and 
limestone. The benefit-to-cost ratio for 
the project, authorized August 30, 1935, 
is 3.36 to 1. 

All the good business element of Buf- 
falo is highly interested in this and, as 
I have already stated, the project is jus- 
tified on the basis of its importance to 
the national-defense effort, also by a 
great reduction in transportation costs 
of bulk commodities. Commerte in 
1950 was 16,698,672 tons, principally 
iron ore, coal, limestone, grain and pe- 
troleum products. 

This is a highly worthy project and 
I hope you will support my amendment, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iyield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman on the 
speech he has made. I am familiar with 
Buffalo Harbor; it is one of the great ter- 
minals where the large grain boats come 
and discharge the grain of the West into 
those elevators. If you choke that harbor 
you will destroy a great market there 
for a lot of western grain. The gentle- 
man is quite right about the importance 
of this magnificent harbor in the defense 
effort. There is no reason to throttle 
that harbor in these perilous times. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is the gentleman 
seeking to add that to the amount in the 
bill or is he simply asking that $436,000 
be earmarked for the further develop- 
ment of Buffalo Harbor? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was in the budget but 
was taken out in the committee. WhatI 
ask is that it be restored. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, I 
rise in support of this amendment. 

The $436,000 which is asked is about 
one-third of the cost of completing the 
outer harbor project at Buffalo. How- 
ever, from the standpoint of tonnage, it 
would benefit more than two-thirds of 
all of the commerce using that area. 
The Bethlehem Steel Corp. recently 
spent $12,000,000 on its canal and docks 
and has spent over $100,000,000 in 
plant expansion. Unless this $436,000 


is granted, Bethlehem Steel will be un- 
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able to move its larger tonnages of ore 
with larger and deeper draft vessels. 

We know that the national need for 
increased steel production is compelling 
and urgent. Since that is so, new and 
larger ships have been constructed for 
hauling ore on the Great Lakes, but~ 
these ships when fully loaded cannot 
gain entrance to the Bethlehem Steel 
plant located on the Lackawanna Canal 
unless this outer harbor project is com- 
pleted. 

This sum of $436,000 is indeed a small 
investment in the interest of national 
defense that will accrue from the in- 
creased production and transportation 
of steel throughout the Great Lakes 
waterways. 

The Bethlehem Steel plant is one of 
the three largest steel producing plants 
in the world, and is presently making a 
great contribution to the current defense 
program. For the Federal Government 
to grant certificates of necessity for 
prompt expansion of the steel producing 
facilities of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. in 
Buffalo on the one hand, and then to 
deny this appropriation which would 
prevent the utilization of those facilities, 
would be an economic and military ca- 
tastrophe. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MouLpErR: Page 
5, line 4, after the word “expended”, strike 
out “$117,710,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the sum of “$121,710,000.” 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, H. R. 7268, now before the House for 
consideration, as reported and presented 
by the Committee on Appropriations, 
provides for the appropriation of the 
sum of $117,710,000, to be expended in 
the construction of authorized rivers and 
harbors projects in various parts of the 
United States. According to the report 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
only $2,300,000 of that amount is ear- 
marked for bank stabilization and levee 
construction on the Missouri River from 
“Kansas City to mouth,” or the entire 
length or flow of the Missouri River 
across the State of Missouri, a total dis- 
tance of approximately 386 miles. 

My amendment, if adopted, will in- 
crease the appropriation to the extent 
of $4,000,000, so as to provide for bank 
and levee construction on thc Missouri 
River and its tributaries, as previously 
authorized by acts of this Congress. 
This increase from $2,300,000 to $4,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year of 1953 is abso- 
lutely essential for our national 
economy. 

I consistently support economy in 
Federal expenditures when it is not det- 
rimental to the people I represent in 
Congress. There can be no doubt of the 
need for flood control on the Missouri 
River and its tributaries. It is common 
knowledge that thousands of acres of 
our fertile farm lands are being washed 
away by river erosion and floods every 
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year. There is emergency need for sta- 
bilization of the channel of the Missouri 
River and its tributaries. It certainly is 
false economy to fail to appropriate suf- 
ficient money for repair and construc- 
tion of levees and revetments to protect 
the homes and valuable productive farm 
lands of the Missouri River Basin. It is 
the most fertile and productive farming 
region in the world. It is the Nation’s 
bread basket. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, surely there is no reasonable 
doubt for the need—a real emergency 
need—for repair and construction of ad- 
ditional bank stabilization and levee con- 
struction on the Missouri River Basin 
and its tributaries. The devastating 
floods during recent years on the Mis- 
souri, Osage, Blackwater-Lamine, Chari- 
ton, and Grand Rivers in Missouri are 
tragic evidence of such need not only for 
the protection of the lives and property 
of American citizens but for the general 
welfare and preservation of our national 
economy and natural resources. The 
total property damage, to say nothing of 
the tragic loss of lives, resulting from the 
great flood last July alone exceeded 
$1,000,000,000. 

The United States Army engineers ap- 
peared before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and requested $8,500,000 for 
bank stabilization and levee construction 
on the Missouri River and its tributaries 
in the State of Missouri. The Bureau of 
the Budget reduced that request to 
$3,500,000, but for reasons unknown the 
Committee on Appropriations further 
reduced that amount to $2,300,000. The 
amendment which I offer provides for an 
increase of $1,700,000 over and above the 
amount approved and presented here by 
the Committee on Appropriations, but it 
is less than one-half of the amount rec- 
ommended by the Army engineers as 
necessary for the fiscal year of 1953 for 
bank stabilization and levee construction 
in Missouri. 

If we continue to squander our re- 
sources on overseas or foreign civil con- 
struction functions or projects, and con- 
tinue to neglect equally important, in 
fact, more important ventures in our 
own country, all democracy will ulti- 
mately pay the price of our neglect. The 
time is ripe—rotten ripe—for Congress 
and administration leaders to realize 
that the economic well being and mili- 
tary strength of our own America is as 
important to the forces of democracy as 
such strength in Europe. 

I understand the arguments that have 
been made and propounded here by the 
committee that new projects should not 
be allowed and no money be appropri- 
ated therefor, but it is unusual that all 
projects in our own country are called 
new projects while money is being ap- 
propriated so liberally overseas for con- 
struction that are in fact new projects. 

I also know that we are all for econ- 
omy, but certainly it is not unreasonable 
to ask for an appropriation of money 
necessary to protect the lives and bil- 
lions of dollars worth of property as well 
as the natural resources of our own 
country. It is false economy to do other- 
wise. We should and must provide for 
the needs of our own people. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
consistently voted for economy in Fed- 
eral expenditures but at the same time I 
have stressed the policy that in my judg- 
ment it is false economy, while we are 
spending billions of dollars overseas in 
the European and Asiatic countries to 
build up their public works of various 
kinds, to fail to spend the necessary 
moneys to preserve, develop, and utilize 
our own natural resources. This is par- 
ticularly true of our water resources, 
development of rivers and harbors, con- 
struction of flood control works and the 
production of hydroelectric power, and 
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the conservation of our soil resources so 
that we may keep our production sched- 
ules going full capacity in this great 
crisis that confronts us. 

In this bill I note that there is very 
little money appropriated for surveys 
and planning for flood control and river 
and harbor projects so essential to our 
economy. The committee, in my judg- 
ment, nas taken a false position in as- 
suming that because there is a large 
backlog of projects which have been-ap- 
proved that we should not keep up to 
date on surveys and planning, to provide 
for rivers and harbors and fiood control 
to prevent the enormous devastation 
such as took place on the Columbia River 
in the past through the occurrence of 
floods. I am including an analysis of 
the bill we are now considering for sur- 
veys and planning, both for flood con- 
trol and river and harbor development: 


Analysis of House Appropriation Committee action on survey report and related 
program in civil functions bill for fiscal year 1953 (Mar. 27, 1952) 


Flood control 


Line Function and item 





River and harbor Combined total 





Budget | anowed by| Budget lanowea by Budget | Allowed by 



































estimate | committee | estimate committee | estimate | committee 
1 | General survey program.......-- $600,000 |... $2, 200,000 |.....------- 
_—===—=—=—=—_—=_—=_==== = — } — 

2 | 2 special surveys: | 
3 Arkansas- W hite-Red___....- 900,000 |... ceccccsscs OY aE 
4 New England-New York... i. |, ee CoS 5 
5 ese! 3 = 2) 652 Sa 500,000 |.......-_-.- | 2,300,000 |.........--. 
— = = —s 

6 | Operation and miscellaneous: 

7 Stream-gaging stations....... a 
» Rainfall stations__..........- | ae 
y Storm studies. -..........-.. ep nd) 
10 Flood investigations__......-. ED Benndadnacken 
ll Fish and wildlife studies__.- Te txesmnanscccm 
12 DO a iincencctatecdaicn MG beset sce 5,600,000 |. ....<..:... 
13 Total,surveysandoperation.| 4, 965,000 | $1,215,000 | 1,185,000 | $485,000 | 6,150,000 | $1, 700, 000 





14 | Beach erosion studies--- _- i ie cea 
1, 500, 000 


15 | Planning, authorized projects. - 
16 | Construction, fish facilities......]...........-].--.. 
17 Subtotal, earmarked funds_| 1, 500, 000 
18 Grand total (committee 
pepert, PD. 8B).....<.cosee 6, 465, 000 





The committee says that there are on 
hand unexpended funds in the amount of 
$1,509,000 which may be used for plan- 
ning and surveys. However, it should 
not be overlooked that this fund is tied 
up by order of the President so that no 
portion of it can be used until it is re- 
leased by Executive order. As a result 
of this there will be no money available 
for surveys and planning for this im- 
portant work. 

I appeared before the subcommittee 
dealing with civil functions of the De- 
fense Department urging that some 
funds be appropriated for flood control 
in the Columbia River area, which is of 
vital importance to my district. I called 
the committee’s attention to several 
projects which have been authorized by 
the Congress and which are vitally nec- 
essary if we are to avoid another catas- 
trophe such as occurred in 1948 on the 
Columbia River, causing immense dam- 
age and destruction in the lower Colum- 
bia River area, including my district and 
that of the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Mack], in which over $104,000,000 
in loss of property was suffered together 
with a number of lives that were lost 
in the flood. 
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2, 635, 000 | 12, 856, 865 | 3, 850, 000 


In Public Law 516, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, H. R. 5472, these flood-control 
projects in the Columbia were estimated 
to cost $22,295,009, covering bank pro- 
tection and dikes. I call attention to 
some of the projects which should be 
constructed at the earliest possible date 
in order to avoid another catastrophe 
in the event of flood conditions in the 
Columbia River such as occurred in 1948. 

You will recall that this flood in the 
Columbia River was one of the major 
disasters which devastated our country 
in 1948. The President asked the Corps 
of Army Engineers to make a special 
survey and examination of the area and 
report what protective works should be 
constructed to prevent a like disaster in 
the future and to provide so far as pos- 
sible against flood hazards. The Army 
engineers made this examination and 
the projects included in Public Law 516, 
Eighty-first Congress, for the Willamette 
River and the Columbia River area are 
recommendations of the Corps of Army 
Engineers for emergency projects to pre- 
vent so far as possible in a short-range 
program the recurrence of such a dis- 
aster. These projects are so vital to 
protect against flood damage and are of 
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such emergency nature that it would be 
unfortunate if they were not authorized 
at this session of the Congress. As a 
matter of fact, I urged supplemental or 
deficiency appropriations be provided for 
them before the Eighty-first Congress 
adjourned so that they might be com- 
pleted before another flood season ar- 
rives. 

I call attention specifically to three 
projects which not only have been ap- 
proved and included in Public Law 516, 
Eighty-first Congress, but which, accord- 
ing to the information given me by the 
Army engineers, are essential in the na- 
tional defense program. One of these is 
improvement in Multnomah Drainage 
District No. 1 to prevent flood damage. 

Multnomah Drainage District No. 1: 
This district lies in Oregon along the left 
descending banks of the Columbia River 
at mile 112, northeast of Portland, and 
contains 8,417 acres protected by about 
69,000 feet of levees. At the time the 
levees were constructed, the land was 
used for general farming, truck farming, 
and grazing. At present, the area has 
become primarily residential, except for 
the important Portland-Columbia Air- 
port, which is within the district. One 
failure in the levee system, at the pump 
house, occurred during the 1948 flood. 
With the degree of development now ex- 
isting in the area, seepage through the 
sand levees should be controlled to a 
greater degree than exists at present. 
This control requires the construction 
of a toe drainage system throughout the 
entire length of the levee, a system of 
interior drains leading to the pump 
house, and the installation of additional 
pumping capacity. Four cross levees will 
be constructed on existing roads, thus 
dividing the district into five areas to 
relieve the present situation in which a 
continuous area about 15 miles in length 
is vulnerable to damage from a break 
at any point in the levee. Total esti- 
mated construction cost including new 
cross levees is $2,000,000, of which $1,- 
758,500 would be Federal costs and $241,- 
500 would be non-Federal. 

The average annual flood damages in 
this district that can be prevented 
amount to $146,400 and greatly exceed 
the average annual charges, both Fed- 
eral and local, to build and maintain the 
project. A Federal flood control project 
for this district was authorized in the 
1950 Flood Control Act. This act re- 
quires that local interests, in addition to 
agreeing, first, to hold and save the Fed- 
eral Government free from damages; 
second, provide rights of ways and lands 
for the project; and third, maintain and 
operate it after completion, will also, 
fourth, make a cash contribution of 
$180,000. 

The defense importance of this proj- 
ect lies principally in the Portland In- 
ternational Airport, which is so vulner- 
able to flood. In 1948 this airport was 
completely submerged for several weeks, 
but has now been repaired and is ac- 
tively used by commercial airlines, both 
national and international and as train- 
ing bases by the Air Force and the Air 
National Guard. Important defense 
communications and warning installa- 
tions are located in the district. 
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It is urgently requested that $25,000 
be provided to initiate planning on this 
important flood-control project. 

Sandy drainage district: Another 
project is the Sandy drainage district, 
vitally essential not only for the preven- 
tion of enormous flood damage in the 
event of another disastrous flood such as 
occurred in 1948, but also to protect in- 
stallations for the production of mate- 
rials of vital interest in the war effort. 

This district is located at river mile 
118.5 in Multnomah County, Oreg., on the 
Columbia River between Sandy River on 
the east and Multnomah drainage dis- 
trict No. 1 on the west. The district 
contains 1,556 acres, and includes the 
Northwest’s largest aluminum reduction 
plants and the Troutdale Airport. The 
area is protected by about 19,000 feet of 
levee, which successfully withstood the 
1648 flood. Seepage, however, was con- 
siderable, and an active flood fight was 
necessary. In order to provide adequate 
interior drainage, a complete system of 
toe drains with ditches leading to the 
pump house is required, and additional 
pumping capacity is necessary. Total 
estimated construction cost of this work 
is $368,000, of which $291,000 would be 
Federal costs, and $77,000 would be non- 
Federal. 

Based on statistics accumulated by the 
Corps of Engineers, the average annual 
flood damages which can be prevented in 
this district exceed the average annual 
charges to provide protection and a 
Federal flood control project was author- 
ized for this district in the 1950 Flood 
Control Act. 

The defense aspects of this district 
are very important. The Troutdale Air- 
port is a defense installation now active- 
ly used by the Air Force and the Na- 
tional Guard, and is used as an alternate 
landing field by commercial air lines 


* when, as occurs often, the Portland In- 


ternational Airport is fog-bound. The 
aluminum reduction plant owned and 
operated by the Reynolds Metal Co. is 
prceducing tremendous quantities of vital 
defense materials. In the 1948 flood 
alone almost 14,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num production was lost. This loss rep- 
resented about 10 percent of the annual 
output of the plant. 

Funds for initiating the planning of 
this project in the amount of $25,000 are 
urgently needed this fiscal year. 

Johnson Creek, Willamette River Ba- 
sin: Another project of vital concern for 
the protection against floods in this area 
is what is known as the Johnson Creek 
area. Johnson Creek, a tributary of the 
Willamette River, drains an area of ap- 
proximately 54 square miles between 
Clackamas and Columbia Rivers. The 
flood plain is highly developed and quite 
populous. The town of Gresham is sit- 
uated at river-mile 15 and the villages of 
Cotton, Linneman, and Jenne lie between 
Gresham and the mouth at Portland. 
Between river-mile 9.5 and the mouth, 
the stream passes through the environs 
of Southeast Portland and at a number 
of points lies within the city limits. The 
Cazadero line of the Portland Electric 
Railroad is built on the banks of the 
stream from Portland to Haley about 4.5 
miles above Gresham, 
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Flooding by Johnson Creek, which oc- 
curs almost annually, results in heavy 
damage to the adjoining residential and 
business properties, interrupts transpor- 
tation, damages bridges, floods septic 
tanks and cesspools, contaminates wells, 
anc reduces value of real estate. Aver- 
age annual flood damages amount to 
about $132,300. 

The plan of improvement for Johnson 
Creek, authorized in the Flood Control 
Act of 1950, provides flood protection in 
the Gresham area against floods with an 
expected frequency of once in 7 years. 
In the area between river miles 5.19 and 
7.79, which includes the Southeast Port- 
land Lumber Co. mill, protection is jus- 
tified against floods with an expected fre- 
quency of once in 25 years. The remain- 
der of the channel between the mouth 
and mile 10.27 is to be improved by clear- 
ing the channel in the various reaches to 
improve the channel capacity. The cost of 
these-improvements is estimated at $1,- 
376,400, of which $923,900 would be Fed- 
eral and $452,500 would be non-Federal. 
Average annual benefits expected from 
the improvements are estimated at more 
than $200,000 and the improvements are 
justified by a ratio of benefits to costs of 
about 3 to 1. 

This project area has considerable de- 
fense importance, for main-line trans- 
portation systems both parallel and cross 
the stream valley. These transportation 
lines are vital to defense, as they service 
the industrial heart of Portland and its 
thriving waterfront. An important saw- 
mill producing vital defense timber prod- 
ucts will also be protected in this project. 

I strongly recommend: that considera- 
tion be given to the provision of funds 
to initiate planning on this important 
project. 

The flood plain of the lower Columbia 
River, from the vicinities of Washougal 
and Sandy Rivers just upstream from 
Portland to the mouth, embraces about 
170,000 acres, of which approximately 
70,000 acres are unprotected against 
overflow. The degree of protection 
varies and in numerous instances is in- 
adequate. A considerable portion of 
these areas is highly developed indus- 
trial, urban, and agricultural land, pro- 
tection of which is definitely feasible and 
economical. The experience during the 
recent 1948 flood has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the raising, strengthening, 
and extending of certain existing flood- 
control works are essential to provide 
protection against major floods, and that 
certain new areas should be protected by 
levees and necessary appurtenances. 

There are a number of other projects 
approved in Public Law 516, Eighty-first 
Congress, for the protection of the lower 
Columbia River Basin, which I am not 
discussing before you today because I 
realize that under the program during 
this emergency and the national rearma- 
ment that it is not planned to take up 
any project that is not of an emergency 
nature or needed in the war effort. I do 
sincerely trust, however, that there will 
be included in this bill at least $10,000,- 
000 to start the planning of these emer- 
gency projects in order that construction 
work may get under way so that they 
may be completed at an early date, not 
only in the interest of national defense 
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but to prevent the immense damages 
that will ensue in the event of the re- 
currence of another flood in the propor- 
tions of the 1948 Columbia River flood. 

Mr. Chairman, as is well known, the 
Columbia River area contains the great- 
est pool of potential hydroelectric power 
of any area in the United States; some 
40 percent of our hydroelectric power is 
there and only 10 percent is developed. 
Notwithstanding we have a great dearth 
of hydroelectric power at the present 
time to carry on the national defense 
program, not only in the Hanford Atomic 
Energy Plant but in the aluminum, 
metallurgical, and forest products plants. 
Two projects on the Columbia River, 
Albeni Falls and the Dalles Dam, which 
are under construction have been elimi- 
nated from this bill and no appropria- 
tions therefor are made. I most sin- 
cerely hope that when this bill reaches 
the other body amendments will be made 
to include in it sufficient funds to carry 
on the flood-control projects I have 
enumerated and appropriations for the 
Albeni Falls and the Dalles Dam projects 
so that these essential works may go for- 
ward without further delay. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to bring to the attention of 
the Meinbers a terrific flood problem 
which exists on the Missouri River in my 
district. For several years past the Army 
Engineers have not received the amount 
of funds they needed since 1947 when 
President Truman took it upon himself 
to freeze 50 percent of the funds which 
Congress had appropriated for flood con- 
trol for fiscal year 1948. The money the 
Engineers have received since 1948 has 
been spent to a great degree to protect 
the construction work that had been 
previously done between Omaha, Nebr., 
and Kansas City, leaving the stretch 
from Sioux City to Council Bluffs with 
but very little construction work except 
to build a few levees to keep the river 
from breaking through and starting a 
new channel, which would eventually 
cost the taxpayers of America many, 
many million dollars more than the cost 
of the levees which they did build dur- 
ing the past several years. 

This year the Army Engineers asked 
for $5,000,000 for channel maintenance 
and bank erosion control from Sioux 
City to Kansas City. I appeared before 
the committee and asked that that be 
increased $2,000,000 and that the $2,000,- 
000 be earmarked for construction from 
Sioux City to Council Bluffs, Iowa, for 
bank erosion control and channel main- 
tenance. Iam sorry to say that the com- 
mittee did not see fit to allow that 
amount, but, to the contrary, the $5,- 
000,000 was reduced to $4,250,000. Of 
course, for me to ask that more of the 
taxpayers’ money be spent, I must step 
out of cast, but I am not apologizing for 
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doing so in this case because of the fact 
that flood control on our Federal streams 
is something the people cannot do for 
themselves. In fact they are forbidden 
to do so by law. I have never asked for 
appropriated funds for things for my 
people or anyone else which the people 
could do themselves. Our problem is 
simply this. Each spring when the 
floodwaters come down in torrents from 
that great area northwest of Sioux City, 
Iowa, it overtops the levees, breaks 
through, and floods thousands upon 
thousands of acres of the finest land that 
lies outdoors, made it unproductive, and 
which also means that in years to come 
it will be necessary to spend many, many 
millions of dollars more than would ‘be 
necessary to do the job now, in addition 
to the great loss suffered each year by 
the farmers and people in that area. - 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not offer an 
amendment for I know it would suffer 
the same fate as other amendments 
which have and will be offered, but I do 
want to apprise the Members again of 
this serious matter in the hope that a 
new day will soon arrive when we will 
look after the needs of deserving people 
here within the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall read into the 
REcorpD the statement I made when I ap- 
peared before the committee on Febru- 
ary 20 in support of my request: 

Mr. RaBAutT. We will now hear from our 
colleague, Mr. JENSEN, of Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. For the record, I am Con- 
gressman BEN F. JENSEN, representing the 
Seventh District of Iowa. You will remem- 
ber that on May 9, last year, at that time I 
appeared before this committee in regard 
to the terrific damaging floods and the need 
for additional money above the budget. Ap- 
pearing with me was E. C. Myrland, Iowa 
State senator; R. A. Rawlings, engineer of 
Monona County, Iowa; E. M. Prichard, at- 
torney for the board of supervisors, Monona 
County, Iowa; W. F. Wright, Onowa, Iowa; 
A. L. Thomas, county engineer, Harrison 
County, Iowa; William H. Welch, counsel, 
board of supervisors, Harrison County, Iowa, 

These gentlemen, along with me, were 
especially interested, as you will remember, 
in that section of the Missouri River from 
Sioux City to Council Bluffs. While I am 
of course interested in all of the river prob- 
lems in my district, that section of the Mis- 
souri River is the one that we are most con- 
cerned about at this time. 

Our testimony appears in part 2, from 
pages 356 to 546, inclusive, which was given 
last year by these people whom I have just 
named. If you will remember, the county 
engineers had maps here and pointed out 
the places where bank-erosion control was 
desperately needed. I have been informed 
by the Army engineers that they requested 
$13,000,000 for fiscal year 1953 for channel 
maintenance and bank-erosion control from 
Sioux City to Kansas City. That figure was 
reduced by the Bureau of the Budget to 
$5,000,000 for bank-erosion control and chan- 
nel maintenance from Sioux City to Kansas 
City. I am also informed by the Army engi- 
neers that because of that reduction it will 
be impossible for them to spend any or at 
least very little for this purpose north of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, where the river is out 
of control today and is eroding the banks 
terrifically and will sooner or later break 
through. It could break through in several 
places, and thus start a new channel, and 
that new channel may take off across country 
and go through Missouri Valley, Iowa, a town 
of 5,000 people, 9 feet lower than the river 
is 12 miles away. That is what worries us 
most. 
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Every spring there are thousands upon 
thousands of acres of the best productive 
land in America inundated, and rendered 
completely useless for agricultural produc- 
tion. Yet irrespective of all the facts we 
have presented, only a fraction of the funds 
actually needed to the job which should be 
done are made available to this area. I have 
never, since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, asked for a single dime to do things 
for my people or anyone else that they could 
do for themselves, and should do for them- 
selves. But you know this is a problem 
which the people cannot solve; they are help- 
less. It is criminal to let this condition 
go on longer. Every year that it is let go is 
going to cost millions of dollars more than if 
we do what should be done now. It is quite 
certain that floods will again occur in this 
area. And all of those thousands upon 
thousands of acres of land will be flooded 
again, and it will wash out agricultural 
levees, and the farmers will again spend 
their own money to build them up again 
as best they can. The engineers help them 
some, but it is just one of these things 
which is penny wise and pound foolish to 
let go year after year when the flooded 
land could be protected if the needed work 
is done now.) 

Mr. Rapaut. The engineers made a request 
within the ceiling on your project for $5,000,- 
000, and above the ceiling for $8,000,000, so 
the nena is not all within ceiling. The 
engineers should tell you. 

Mr. JENSEN. They did. 

Mr. Rapavt. If they wanted $13,000,000 for 
that project*they should have kept within 
the ceiling. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I understand. 

I hope you gentlemen will appreciate the 
fact that the Army engineers have spent 
approximately $35,000,000 for bank-erosion 
and channel-maintenance control from 
Sioux City to Kansas City over years since 
the Congress directed the Army engineers to 
make the Missouri River navigable from 
Sioux City to the mouth. Of that $35,000,- 
000 which has been expended, the Army engi- 
neers will testify to the fact that over half 
of the structures which have been installed 
with this $35,000,000 have now been washed 
out and destroyed. They contend that it is 
better economy to attempt to save the struc- 
tures below Omaha with the money they 
have received each year, than it is to at- 
tempt to do anything of any consequence 
above Omaha or Council Bluffs to Sioux City. 

North of Omaha the structures which have 
been installed in the past years are almost 
completely destroyed and now for several 
years past the river is taking its natural 
course, which has destroyed land by the thou- 
sand of acres. 

Mr. Thomas said last year at this hearing— 
Mr. Thomas is the engineer for Harrison 
County—quote: “You will note it has taken 
this and coming down here’’—he was point- 
ing to a map—“there is a very prominent 
citizen—and it cut this corner off and came 
in here. It took nearly 3 acres of land off one 
farm and it does it so fast that you cannot 
get the stuff out of the way. One man had 
160 acres at this point with a full set of 
buildings and the only thing left today is a 
trace of that land and the only thing left for 
that old gentleman to do is go on the county 
relief. 

“He is completely wiped out. All of the 
title to the land is gone. It is serious. That 
is just one of the conditions there,” unquote. 

Mr. Rapavut. We had an explanation of that 
yesterday. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Christenson and Mr. 
Krogh appeared before this committee. 

Mr. RapauT. Yes, They were here yester- 
day. 

Mr. JENSEN. They live in Woodbury County 
where Sioux City is located. 

Mr. Rapavut. They had pictures of it. They 
showed how much acreage was taken out of 
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each plot. A fellow had 100 acres, now he 
has only 62. 

Mr. JENSEN. The floodwaters are constant- 
ly eating away at the banks, Woodbury, 
Monona, and Harrison Counties. We are sit- 
ting on a keg of dynamite. It is not only 
destroying the land that is being eroded, 
but in the spring we know, as every year, 
thousands upon thousands of acres will be 
flooded again. Now if the Army engineers 
were given $2,000,000 more to spend in fiscal 
year 1953 and that $2,000,000 could be ear- 
marked for bank-erosion contro! and chan- 
nel maintenance from Sioux City to Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, right across the river from 
each other, then a job could be done in sav- 
ing the farmers from being flooded and pre- 
vent that river from breaking through and 
starting a new channel next year as it has 
on many occasions in the past hundred years. 
I know it is difficult to go above the budget 
but my committee has done it on several 
occasions, where we could see we were Jjusti- 
fied todoso. We are spending money all over 
the world for things just like this and let- 
ting our own problems go by the board. 
Gentlemen, that kind of business simply does 
not make sense. 

I just know that if this committee can see 
fit to add $2,000,000 more to the $5,000,000 
which the budget has requested for this work 
from Sioux City to the mouth, to be used 
in fiscal 1953, that it would save many mil- 
lions of dollars in years to come. 

Then there is another matter which I must 
bring to your attention, and that is the Little 
Sioux project; the Little Sioux River empties 
into the Missouri River in Harrison County. 
There we have the situation that when the 
Missouri River is at flood height it backs 
up the waters of the Little Sioux River and 
floods a great productive valley. Last year 
at one time we had about 90,000 acres of land 
under water in the Little Sioux Valley; and 
there was not a dime in this budget, the 1952 
fiscal year budget, for the Little Sioux Valley 
project. But the Army engineers were kind 
enough to allot around $200,000 out of the 
emergency fund to assist those farmers to get 
the water off the land after the river went 
down, that it helped get water out of part 
of the valley. 

You can understand, gentlemen, it is a 
terrible heartbreaker to see this destruction 
go on out there year after year in that fine 
valley and nothing, practically nothing, 
being done about it. I sit on the Subcom- 
mittee of the Interior and help appropriate 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year 
for irrigation and reclamation projects to 
put water on practically worthless land to 
make it productive and in my district there 
is almost no money spent to keep water off 
the finest land that lays outdoors, and let 
me say, gentlemen, I’m about fed up, and 
one of these fine days, God willing, fellows 
like myself may have more power in Con- 
gress than we now have. That is not a 
threat, that is a humble promise, my col- 
leagues, for this committee and others to 
ponder over. 

Mr. RaBavtT. It is very good land. 

Mr. JANSEN. It just does not make sense, 
but never have I penalized anybody because 
of that. Regardless of my feelings, I still 
know that we must have more land under 
cultivation or one of these fine days when 
the good Lord decides not to give us rain 
and sunshine in proportion to what he has 
in the last 9 years of bumper crops, if we 
have a couple of years of drought in this 
Nation with the land we have in production 
now, food prices will soar, people will then 
wonder why they complained about the cost 
of food in 1952. 

Because of that, with the population in- 
creasing 2,000,000 or more a year, I know 
we have to have more land in production 
to feed our people in years to come. But 


when I see the best land that lays outdoors, 
wonderful, fertile, productive land, taken out 
of production each year because this Con- 
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gress, which appropriates billions for use- 
less purposes, refuses to appropriate needed 
funds to protect such land as this, then cer- 
tainly America is on the wrong track come 
pletely. 

I plead with you gentlemen to help the 
people out there to save that valuable land. 

We have a bridge situation. They built 
a bridge on dry land, you know. The Army 
engineers said, “Here.is the channel, build 
the bridge here.” The east end of the bridge 
is now about 2,000 feet from the east bank 
because of the bank erosion of the east bank 
at that point. There it sits and cannot be 
used until the channel is stabilized upstream, 
and put where it belongs. 

Of course we hope that we can get that 
channel put back where it belongs. Then 
of course that bridge can be used. It is a 
very important highway. It is a Federal 
highway and certainly could be termed a 
military highway. In conclusion let me say 
again that all in all this is one of the things 
that should be done just as quickly as pos- 
sible while we have an opportunity to spend 
a few million dollars which, if not spent 
very soon, will cost us possibly 10 to 1 in 
future years to come. 

I plead with this committee to allow 
the funds which I have requested for this 
worthy cause. 

Mr. RABaut. Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
RaBAvutT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a very 
short sentence on this one: Missouri 
River, Kansas City to the mouth. Our 
committee reduction was achieved by al- 
lowing the same amount as in 1952. 
Anybody that gets the same amount for 
1953 that they got in 1952, with the war 
effort and the defense program and the 
tremendous expenditures going on in 
this country, is doing pretty well. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Mou.pEr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: Page 
5, line 5, strike out “$117,710,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the figure “$119,210,000, 
of which not to exceed $1,500,000 shall be 
used for the Craney Island disposal area.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take any more time than is neces- 
sary—— 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Virginia had already started debate 
on his amendment. The point of order 
comes too late. 

Mr. RABAUT. All right. 

Mr. HARDY. I think a point of order 
probably would not be well taken, any- 
way.. I presume it would be on the 
ground that the appropriation is not 
authorized. 

Mr. RABAUT. All right; I will take 
my chances on a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARDY. Anyway, since the point 
of order came too late, I should like to 
present this picture. 

There is a project authorized for the 
Craney Island disposal area at a total 
cost of $7,667,700. The reason I am of- 
fering this amendment at this time is 
because of what I consider to be an 


urgency which I believe will result in a 
considerably increased expenditure. I 
believe we can save a _ considerable 
amount of money over a relatively short 
period of time by the adoption of this 
amendment. 

I have before me a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers in connection with 
this project. He points out that it will 
take from 18 months to 2 years to com- 
plete the retaining levees and revetments 
for the authorized project. The project 
is a disposal area for the disposal of 
dredged material, without having to haul 
that material out to the ocean in barges 
or in the Engineers’ dredge boat that 
is used to maintain the channel. That 
maintenance work has to go on every 
year. Up to the present time they have 
been dumping this dredged material in 
holes in the harbor. They have reached 
the point now where those holes are fill- 
ing up and it has been determined that 
the present practice cannot be long con- 
tinued. It is going to take us from 18 
months to 2 years to build this facility 
to take care of this dredged material. 
We need $1;500,000 to start it, and it will 
cost in the course of time approximately 
$7,000,000. 

General Chorpening says in his letter 
that the facility will save annually 
$1,643,000 in transportation of the 
dredged material to the open sea, which 
will have to be done if this facility is not 
built. 

I lay this proposal before you because 
I think it is of the utmost importance, 
The project has been approved. It is 
highly recommended by the Engineers. 
I understand it was not recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget and I do not 
want anybody to be misled on that. 
Nevertheless, it is a worth-while project 
which the Congress has approved and the 
Engineers support. I hope it will be ap- 
proved in the interest of economy. That 
is the only basis on which I offer it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, just a 
brief statement on this project. There 
is no planning for this; there is no 
budget estimate; it calls for the expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000, and should be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no money in 
this bill for my congressional district, 
and not one penny in the bill for my 
State of Michigan. Nevertheless, I ex- 
pect to support this appropriation bill. 

What has happened on the floor this 
afternoon in general debate and now 
under the 5-minute rule is unmistakable 
evidence of what happens when 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population, such as 
the United States represents, tries to 


take on its back the other 94 percent. 
We are trying to scatter the funds and 
resources of this Nation all over this 
world, and at last the shoe is beginning 
to pinch. We are beginning to under- 
stand that we cannot do that unless we 
deny improvements to our own people. 
That is exactly what has happened on 
the floor today. If these projects, and 
the many surveys that are being asked 
for, were somewhere else in the world, 
they would perhaps receive favorable 
consideration. We are spending about 
$500,000,000 in France to build dams and 
hydroelectric plants, and other public 
works and we cannot get any money to 
build the St. Lawrence seaway, which 
also has navigation and hydroelectric 
features involved in it. I suppose that 
is because it is not in the right location. 
Now, it may be a little bit discouraging to 
us to learn that on tomorrow, when we 
take up the State Department bill, we 
will find in it $325,000,000 for point 4 
program to rehabilitate, to improve, and 
to build works in the undeveloped areas 
of the world. Just as soon as the people 
of the United States begin to understand 
that as long as they vote for and ap- 
prove a foreign policy which spends 
eight to ten billion dollars a year in 
other parts of the world, they must sac- 
rifice here at home. If this is going to 
continue, then here at home we have 
to be denied money for surveys, projects, 
and other improvements, although vital- 
ly needed by the people of the United 
States. That is exactly what has hap- 
pened here on the floor. Let the coun- 
try know it. Let the press carry it that 
we cannot take the whole world on our 
lap and nurse it forever. I think the 
Committee on Appropriations for Civil 
Functions has done a very good job. You 
have worked hard. It is never pop- 
ular to come on the floor and ask for 
more money than any committee sees 
fit in its wisdom to provide. That is 
what has occurred here today. I am 
sorry to see so many of our colleagues 
from so many States and sections of 
the country denied what undoubtedly 
is needed and needed badly. But the 
reason behind it is a foreign policy 
that asks for billions of dollars to be 
spent all over the world, but not for 
the benefit of our own people. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that we tax our peo- 
ple here to get these billions of dollars to 
send away, and that prevents them from 
having a few hundred thousand dollars 
to improve their own rivers and harbors 
or anything else, including roads. May 
I go further and say that we are taxing 
our people to send 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
tons of coal a year for the last number of 
years to European countries of which at 
least 30 percent or 40 percent or 50 per- 
cent is an outright gift. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. Do you suppose, may I 
ask the gentleman from Michigan, that 
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we could get more for our projects in 
America Ti we created a title similar to 
the point 4 program for America? 

Mr. DONDERO. America seems to be 
the last country thought of. 

Mr. KEARNS. We have reached a 
condition today where we need a pro- 
gram to help ourselves here. 

Mr. DONDERO. There is no question 
about it, and unless we stop profligate 
spending, this country faces economic 
collapse. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Iryield. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder how some 
members of this subcommittee reconcile 
their position in voting for these millions 
of dollars and still cutting out worth- 
while projects in this country. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am not trying to 
search the conscience of any Member 
of the House, but am simply stating the 
facts as they appear to be to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
comment on a paragraph appearing in 
the report. Funds in the amount of 
$67,105,000 are contained in the bill for 
operation and maintenance. Then, in 
the report is this statement: 

While the committee is cognizant of the 
fact that emergencies may arise calling for 
the unanticipated expenditure of funds on 
certain projects, it will expect the Corps of 
Engineers to more rigidly adhere to the ten- 
tative allocation of operation and mainte- 
nance funds presented in justification of 
these estimates than has been true in the 
past. 


I presume that paragraph grew out 
of the discussion that took place on the 
floor at the last session when the appro- 
priation was under discussion. I would 
like to ask the chairman just how far he 
expects this to go. He uses the term 
“While the committee is cognizant of the 
fact that emergencies may arise.” If I 
understand it, before the United States 
Army Engineers would be justified in do- 
ing what they have heretofore done, that 
is, take money that was allocated for the 
maintenance of certain projects and 
shifting it to some other place, there 
must be some real justification and some 
real emergency existing. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not interpret that 
emergency to mean where the Chief of 
Engineers thinks it would be better 
spent. You mean where it would be an 
emergency created by a national defense 
situation? 

Mr. RABAUT. Some situation that 
would arise that would justify it. I 
would say that the committee intends to 
keep an eagle eye on the Engineers about 
it. I am glad the gentleman brought it 
up and I am pleased to make that re- 
mark for the REcorp. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I think that is a mild approach to it, 
but in recent years we have had to go 
before the Engineers and have a terrific 
fight to get even a part of the money 
expended on these maintenance projects 
that Congress appropriated for that pur- 
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pose. Iam glad to have the gentleman’s 
statement. I shall watch the operation 
of the Army Engineers with a great deal 
of interest in this respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
the Committee briefly with regard to lock 
19 at Keokuk, Iowa. I appeared before 
the committee as a witness regarding 
that project. It was approved by au- 
thorization of Congress back in about 
1930. This is one of two projects in- 
cluded in the President’s budget for 
this year—new construction projects in 
rivers and harbors. 

The project is in serious disrepair. It 
is a very tiny lock, 388 feet long. It was 
built in 1913, the first one built on the 
Mississippi River. This ancient lock 1s 
in danger of going out, and when it does 
you will find a serious freight blockage 
there. This is not just for my district. 
This is for the eastern part of Iowa, 
western Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota up to Minneapolis. There are about 
11,000,000 tons of freight moving up and 
down the Mississippi in that upper re- 
gion, of which about 4,100,000 tons pass 
through the Keokuk lock. I do not want 
to see that lock go out and bottle up all 
that freight traffic. We are dependent 
on it primarily for oil and coal going up 
the river and for grain going down the 
river. 

I am speaking in a little broader inter- 
est than just that of my own congres- 
sional district. 

Its importance was recognized by Con- 
gress back in 1930 when the new lock 
was authorized. It was in the Presi- 
dent’s budget this year, approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
now before us show one particular proj- 
ect, which I will not name because I am 
not shooting at that particular project, 
where the total shipping included is only 
340,000 tons and where the appropria- 
tion here included in this legislation is 
$16,000,000 now to be appropriated and 
a $50,000,000 total project cost. The 
Keokuk project is only an $8,000,000 total 
cost and $2,500,000 requested in this leg- 
islation for the next fiscal year. This 
sum would insure safe and uninterrupted 
annual freight movement for more than 
4,000,000 tons. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman from Iowa for bringing this 
subject up because, aside from the gen- 
tleman’s own State of Iowa, if that dam 
goes out, it completely wrecks all traffic 
up beyond Keokuk, Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. The gentleman 
is absolutely right. 

Mr. WIER. And the cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, and all that area 
up there will have no river traffic. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. It would take 


2,000 freight cars and 30 locomotives to 
move the freight that moves through 
this Keokuk lock. 

Mr. WIER. I will guarantee the gen- 
tleman 4 votes on this side. 


The hearings . 
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Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman from Minnesota very much. I 
testified before the appropriation sub- 
committee asking funds for the Keokuk 
lock. I must now serve notice on the 
committee that I intend to try to get 
this appropriation considered in the 
other body; and if I succeed I hope the 
conferees will not strike it out. As I say, 
I asked to be heard and they did give me 
a courteous hearing. This is probably 
one of the most serious freight bottle- 
necks in the entire Nation. Its impor- 
tance is recognized by the Army Engi- 
neers and they recommend it for the 
appropriation. 

I do not like to make comparisons with 
other projects, but there are included in 
this bill—and I shall not name them, be- 
cause I am not shooting at them—proj- 
ects which in my opinion stand no com- 
parison in importance to this Keokuk 
project yet they are in the bill and 
Keokuk is not. The failure of this dam 
would be a very serious matter and dis- 
rupt all Mississippi traffic above this 
point. I cannot see why some projects 
were put in this bill that were not ap- 
proved by the President, yet this project 
is stricken out. 

I have been urging this project dur- 
ing the 13 years I have been in Con- 
gress; I am serious about this matter 
now. Ishall try to have it put in in the 
other body. This was done a couple of 
times only to be stricken out in confer- 
ence. I am for economy; I think my 
record will stand up on the economy 
issue, but I do not want to see a calamity 
brought to the upper Mississippi by the 
failure of this lock. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Instead of its being Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, if it had been Keokuk, France, 
or Keokuk, Italy, the gentleman prob- 
ably would have got his money. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I agree to that. 

I shall not offer an amendment; I just 
want this committee to be prepared to 
have the item appear in the bill when it 
comes from the other body, and if it does 
I hope it will not be taken out in con- 
ference. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much will it cost? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. The estimated 
total cost is $8,000,000. We are asking 
$2,500,000 this year. There has been no 
expenditure on it up to date except for 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] has made a very fair presentation 
of the Keokuk, Iowa, lock situation. If 
you will look at the testimony in the 
committee hearings you will see that the 
Army Engineers made an excellent pres- 
entation of the dire need for this proj- 
ect. However, it is one of six projects 
that are new projects in the budget. 

Our subcommittee felt that we could 
not approve any new’ project in the bill 
on the basis that to permit one breach 
in the dike would open the way to a 
flood. 
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This project is an urgent one, and I 
can assure the gentleman from Iowa that 
when we get in the committee on con- 
ference with the other body we will give 
it all possible consideration. If the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Iowa is successful in getting the project 
in the bill in the other body, as I am 
sure he will be, there is an excellent 
chance that it will finally be in the bill 
in its final form. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. I would like to know 
why it is we always leave it to the other 
body to do something for this body. 

During each session of Congress we 
must depend on the other body to make 
grants to Arkansas and other States. 
It happens every time we get what we 
are entitled to have. We always have 
to get it from the other body. I would 
like to know why we leave everything up 
to the other body? 

Mr. FORD. In this bill this year there 
is $2,000,000 for the Arkansas River 
emergency bank stabilization, which I 
think is in the State of Arkansas in, the 
gentleman’s area. 

Mr. TACKETT. What is in there for 
the Red River, the White River, the 
Ouachita River and for all the other 
rivers down there? 

Mr. FORD. Would the gentleman 
from Arkansas like to know how much 
money is in this bill for the State of 
Arkansas? The State of Arkansas has 
$9,000,000 in this bill for river and harbor 
flood control. If the gentleman will look 
through some of the figures for other 
States he will find that some States re- 
ceived absolutely no funds for the flood 
problems that plague them. 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes, Arkansas is so 
located as to have greater needs. Every 


- drop of water that goes down to Louisi- 


ana goes through Arkansas in order to 
get down there. 

Mr. FORD. Well, that is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. TACKETT. 
proof. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman might be 
somewhat prejudiced in his opinion as 
to whether or not Arkansas needs more 
than anybody else. The State of Ar- 
kansas did not do too badly with $9,000,- 
000 while some of the other States did 
not get anything. 

Mr. TACKETT. The State of Arkan- 
sas, the State of Louisiana, or any of 
those States in that area has not asked 
for one single solitary dime that was not 
fully recommended unanimously by the 
Engineers. If we just had what the En- 
gineers have recommended there would 
not be any trouble. We get one drop 
out of every billion spent in this counry. 

Mr. FORD. The Army Engineers do 
recommend many projects which the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
do not approve of. I do not think the 
gentleman’s argument is very effective. 

Mr. TACKETT,. That is also an opin- 
ion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I fully appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s remarks regarding 
the Keokuk situation. I know the gen- 
tleman’s committee has been under a 
terrific strain; however, I shail look for- 


It is a matter of 
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ward to some action being taken on this 
matter shortly. 

Mr. FORD. We will do our very best. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak in sup- 
port of the position which the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. MarTIN] has taken with 
regard to the Keokuk project. As you 
know, this has been recommended for a 
number of years by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and has been repeatedly turned 
down by the committee. Apparently the 
opinion is that this is something like 
the deacon’s one-horse shay, it will go on 
forever. 

The Army Engineers have testified that 
this particular lock and dam is in such 
bad state it might collapse at any time. 
If that were to happen traffic on the up- 
per Mississippi River would be tied up 
for from 2 to 3 years. 

Mr: PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that I have had oc- 
casion to look into the situation to which 
he and the gentleman from Iowa both 
have referred. I hope that during this 
session some appropriation may be made 
to begin work on what I consider to be a 
very important project. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I appreciate the 
comment of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see because it is my opinion that there 
are at least three or four other projects 
presently being recommended in this bill 
which are much less meritorious than is 
the project at Keokuk. I hope that if 
the Senate sees fit to restore this item 
the House will take action to correct a 
mistake it is making in not having this 
project in the bill today. 

Mr.SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the work we are doing 
here in Congress reminds me of Don 
Quixote fighting windmills. About all 
we do is have recommendations come in 
from the administration, and they tell 
us what we can do and what we can- 
not do, and then we are circumscribed 
to that extent. It does not matter how 
much the Engineers recommend or how 
vital the projects are throughout the 
country, we are circumscribed by the 
dictates of the administration. Now, I 
do not know; I have not been here except 
over the last 2 years, and possibly the 
Republicans, when they are in power, 
will write a slate and tell you what you 
can do ana nothing else; but, at least, 
since I have been here, we have been told 
what we can expect to get. The Engi- 
neers make a recommendation, it goes 
to the Bureau of the Budget, and they 
cut it out, and because they cut it out 
it is not put back in by a legislative 
budget. 

I have had letters from home, and 
they told me not to place all the blame 
on President Truman; that the Congress 
appropriates the money; they have con- 
trol of the purse strings and can do or 
not do the things that need money to 
have them brought to fruition. 

I have a project of very great impor- 
tance in my district. The people are not 
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asking for anything unreasonable; they 
are only asking for that which has been 
natural for the Federal administration 
to take care of, and that is the flood 
control and the planning and bank sta- 
bilization of rivers. They are ready and 
willing and anxious to put up their share 
of the money for a project that is very 
essential to the entire area. I think that 
we are going afield in doing a lot of 
things that private enterprise is ready 
and willing to do, and that is in the con- 
struction of power projects. We had the 
Engineers before us the other day, and 
they admitted that there was no flood 
control in the Grand Coulee project, that 
cost several hundred million dollars; 
there was no flood control in the Bonne- 
ville project, which cost several million 
dollars to construct, all of which could 
have been done by private enterprise. 
Now we are trying to fool the public by 
telling them that they are getting flood 
control, and they are not getting flood 
control in those two big projects. With- 
out a doubt, a lot more of them are being 
built throughout this country which are 
strictly power projects, and they are 
charged up to flood control. I believe 
that we should have a right to come in 
here and amend the bill in order to take 
care of those types of projects for which 
the Government is responsible, namely, 
rivers and harbors and flood control. I 
believe that we are not doing our duty 
unless we do segregate these proposals 
and do what the Congress is supposed to 
do with taxpayers’ money, and not build 
power projects up and down the entire 
extent of our country out of taxpayers’ 
money, especially when they can be con- 
structed through private enterprise. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


FLoop CONTROL 


EXAMINATION, SURVEY, PLANNING, AND OTHER 
STUDY PROGRAMS 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed flood-control projects; in- 
cluding preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys; formulating plans and _ preparing 
designs and specifications for authorized 
flood-control projects or parts thereof prior 
to appropriations for construction of such 
projects or parts; for printing, either during 
@ recess or session of Congress, of surveys 
authorized by law, and such surveys as may 
be printed during a recess of Congress shall 
be printed, with illustrations, as documents 
of the next succeeding session of Congress; 
to remain available until expended, $1,215,- 
C00: Provided, That no part of this appropri- 
ation shall be expended in the conduct of 
activities which are not authorized by law: 
Provided further, That the expenditure of 
funds for completing the necessary surveys 
and plans and specifications shall not be 
construed as a commitment of the Govern- 
ment to the construction of any project. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak 
just briefly and propound an inquiry to 
the Chair. We all have a bunch of 
amendments here that we would like to 
offer, but I do not think many of us have 
any hopes of getting them adopted, and 
I think if we can get them in the REcorp 
it will probably serve the purpose. I 
think if we all had the opportunity of 
extending our remarks we probably 
could take care of the purpose for which 
we are sitting here today. 
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For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point and that debate on all 
amendments to the bill close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. TABER. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, I will use up the rest of my 
time, if I may. 

We spoke a minute ago about the proj- 
ects that had not been approved by the 
budget. There is one project that was 
denied in this bill that was approved by 
the budget. I refer to the Cape Girar- 
deau fiood-control project. Not only was 
that project denied by the committee 
but they have approved in this bill $4,- 
951,000 for the completion of projects 
which will further contribute to worsen- 
ing the floods at Cape Girardeau. 

All of our trouble at Cape Girardeau 
has been brought about by projects that 
have been built by the Federal Govern- 
ment. As I said in general debate, for 
a hundred years we had only four floods, 
from 1927 back, and Cape Girardeau 
was established in 1801. However, from 
1942 to 1951, after the building of other 
projects, we have had floods in 7 out of 
the 10 years, and with the completion of 
these projects for which they have au- 
thorized almost $5,000,000 you will make 
conditions worse there. It appears we 
are going to have water standing 19 feet 
deep at the flood stage there. During 
those 7 years out of the 10 that we had 
the floods, we had 261 days that the rail- 
road could not operate the main line 
between St. Louis and Memphis. 

This is a project that has been ap- 
proved by the budget and approved by 
the engineers, and it would be ready to 
go. We need some money for it. Out of 
fairness, I am going to offer an amend- 
ment as we progress on this bill to try 
to restore that amount to the bill. It 
will take $1,000,000 to do it. However, 
in view of the fact they have already al- 
lowed $5,000,000 to complete projects 
which will make our situation worse 
there, I think it should be adopted. So 
I will see what the House is going to do 
on that. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. They will tell you that 
the project is not approved by the budg- 
et and it must be approved by the 
budget. Then when it is approved by the 
budget they will tell you it is not im- 
portant, that there is no use to put it 
in the bill. I was told that on two proj- 
ects approved by the budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. O'HARA, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’Hara: On 
page 6, line 7, strike out the colon and insert 
@ comma and the following: “of which 
$20,000 shall be available for a survey of the 
Minnesota River in Minnesota by the United 


States engineers, from a point 3 miles above 
and 3 miles below the North Mankato-Man- 
kato area.” 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
make it plain that I am not asking to 
increase the amount the committee has 
allowed for these preliminary surveys. 
I merely want to be sure that when we 
get done my people, before they are 
flooded again, will have an opportunity 
to get the survey. Therefore I want the 
sum earmarked. 

What is the situation we are in? 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has ap- 
propriated $1,215,000 in this item. The 
Army engineers have brought in about 
80 or 85 projects for which they ask 
$1,600,000 for surveys. The situation is 
simply this. We cannot move until we 
get these surveys by the Army engineers. 
Just think of it. Here is an item of a 
little, miserable $20,000, and those af- 


fected are in the situation where we call: 


up the Army engineers and they say, 
“Congressman, we are sorry, we asked 
for $1,600,000 and your $20,000 is not in 
there.” Now, that is certainly the finest 
sort of a tug of war that we are going 
to have. There are probably 40 to 50 
Members of the Congress, and maybe 
even more than that, who are interested 
in various projects in their districts, 
Somebody is going to be disappointed. 
Some projects are just simply not going 
to get their survey, which is the basis 
for what is to be done or recommended 
in the matter of flood control. That is 
the situation in which every Member 
who has a project which comes under 
this bill will find himself. The tragic 
mistake, in my opinion, is that we 
should find ourselves in that kind of a 
position when people are risking their 
lives and their homes are being de- 
stroyed or threatened together with all 
of the other things that they have to 
worry about, on a little item of $20,000. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps there will be 
other amendments offered. But I owe 
my people the duty of doing everything 
that Ican for them. This is the second 
time that I have ever asked for a single 
dollar. You were very kind to me a 
couple of years ago and gave me a small 
appropriation for a small boat harbor 
in my State, which was frozen because 
the Korean war came on. So we did 
not get it. This will be the first appro- 
priation. I hope to have it earmarked. 
I hope I will not have to argue with the 
engineers as to whether I am in or out 
of the shuffle. I want to be in, and I 
hope this amendment will be adopted. 

It is just about a year since the cities 
of North Mankato and Mankato were 
flooded. Some 6,000 people had to be 
moved from their homes. Damages in 
excess of $2,000,000 were sustained. In 
addition to all of the dislocation and 
damages, the Federal and State and local 
taxing units have lost thousands and 
thousands of dollars in tax revenues. 

It is a tragic and unfortunate situa- 
tion that in the allowance which has 
been made by the committee, the projects 
were not either specified or eliminated, 
instead of throwing in a number of proj- 
ects which require $1,600,000 to allow for 
the surveys as requested by the United 
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States engineers and that the projects 
were not allowed item by item and ear- 
marked. 

In my opinion it was the responsibility 
of the committee to decide the need, un- 
der the testimony before the committee, 
and make its decision one way or the 
other, rather than to leave it in the realm 
of gamble and uncertainty as to what 
projects the engineers must necessarily 
select for survey under this bill. 

The result is an impossible situation. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment, and in 
order to close debate I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment, and all amendments thereto, close 
in 3 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. I have been sitting here 
all day patiently, with work piling up in 
my office, waiting for an opportunity to 
offer an amendment to this amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. This, I am sure, is not 
the gentleman’s amendment. I am sure 
the gentleman is not going to offer an 
amendment to this one, is he? 

Mr. REED of New York. Iam going to 
follow this. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman, of 
course, can offer any amendment he 
cares to following this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the committee realizes the fact that Iam 
here in a legislative position, and it just 
happens to be my duty in the Congress 
to oppose these amendments. I hope 
nobody in this entire body will take any 
of this in a personal manner. I have the 
highest respect, and in a most particular 
way, for the gentleman who just offered 
the pending amendment. He says some 
people are going to be disappointed. 
Why, everybody is going to be disap- 
pointed so far as survey money is con- 
cerned who does not have a project 
which is related to the national de- 
fense—everybody, and there are 435 of us 
here. So naturally the gentleman falls 
in that category with the rest of us. If 
his project is essential to the defense 
effort, then it can be included by the 
engineers, and if it is essential, I would 
be one who would be willing to help the 
gentleman. So there is no need of say- 
ing this is just a $20,000 item, and is a 
small amount, because it is these small 
amounts that have given us the debt 
which we have today. While I am on 
my feet I want to say this, so we will not 
have it a half dozen more times to- 
day—about all this money that we are 
spending abroad. There is not one dime 
in this bill for any Marshall plan money. 
There is not one dime in this bill for 
anything like that, so quit bringing a 
foreign red herring here and sticking it 
into the nice clean American waterways. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. O’Hara) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REED of New 
York: On page 6, line 7, strike out the colon, 
insert a comma and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That from said sum of $1,215,000, of 
which $25,000 shall be available for a survey 
of the Wellsville flood project in the Alle- 
gheny County, N. Y.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have taken the floor so often in 
this case that I must confess it is becom- 
ing a little bit embarrassing. It be- 
comes a little more so when I fail to get 
votes that I feel I ought to have for a 
project that has been recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget, that has been 
recommended by the Army engineers 
as a defense plant, and a project which 
has been authorized. 

Now, that has been the situation over 
a@ period of time. I want to impress the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. RasautT], 
who referred to these foreign projects 
and said he did not want to hear any 
more about it. I say to you, you told 
my constituents who were present at the 
hearing that this was a good project. 
They thought that you meant that at 
that time. Now, is it a bad project now 
or is it a good one? 

Mr. RABAUT. Justa minute. If you 
want to put me on the spot I will put 
you right back on the spot. I am one 
member of a committee of five. I said 
it was a good project and I still say it 
is a good project. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is fine. 
I thank you for that commitment. 

Over a period of years I challenge any 
Member of the House, particularly on 
that side, to show the same amount of 
billions—I say billions of dollars that I 
have voted against in this House. Ihave 
voted against every foreign boondoggling 
bill that has been before this House since 
1933. Every one of them. Now, this is 
a defense area, and the men cannot even 
get to their work in these defense plants, 
and many times during the war they 
could not even get there, because of 
devastating floods. We have had a flood 
in this village, Wellsville, N. Y., in 1942, 
in 1945, in 1946, in 1947, in 1948, and 
two in 1950. The last flood cost that 
fine American town over $400,000 in 
damages. How much it has cost the de- 
fense plants, I do not know, because the 
people could not even go to work. Our 
soldiers are fighting abroad and they 
need the things that these defense plants 
are producing. I say it is time for us 
to begin to give some serious thought 
to this thing. 

Here we are, thrown into the hands 
of the engineers, and they can take it or 
not, just as they like, but the engineers 
have seen this project, and they testi- 
fied before your committee that it was 
a defense project. You commended it 
as a good project. 

I hope that you people in this House, 
after the long years of service that I 
have put in here, will give some con- 
sideration to that fact and protect this 
town in my congressional district from 
these ruinous floods, Ido not know how 


many of you have witnessed one of these 
fioods, water racing through the town, 
women so frightened that they gave birth 
in the boats which were carrying them; 
when their houses are gutted with floods 
and the schools are closed and the place 
is made subject to epidemics among the 
children. It seems to me we are penny 
wise and pound foolish here. 

I still say that the billions spent 
abroad are all boondoggling. I have 
noticed on the Isle of Capri in the Bay 
of Naples where they built the Augustus 
Caesar Hotel, one of the finest hotels in 
the world with our taxpayers money. 
Do you think that is the way to stop 
communism? What must the working- 
man think when he looks up and sees 
what the Americans have built for the 
rich over there? That does not make 
sense. It creates resentment. 

Let us be sensible today and give this 
amendment a favorable vote. 

Let me say further that this is an 
earmarked proposition. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and wish 
to say only. that the gentleman from 
New York asks that $25,000 be earmarked 
for a survey of his project. 

Mr. REED of New York. And ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. RABAUT. For a survey for his 
project. This has come on us suddenly. 
The survey is complete, surely the gen- 
tleman does not want to spend the money 
twice. The engineers say that the proj- 
ect is ready for planning. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RABAUT. Iam just explaining to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, my statement before the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee follows: 
STATEMENT OF DANIEL A. REED, MEMBER OF 

CONGRESS, FORTY-FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 

TRICcT, NEw YORK, RELATIVE TO THE WELLS- 

VILLE, N. Y., FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee, I am very grate- 
ful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to each mem- 
ber of this subcommittee, for this oppor- 
tunity to present facts in support of an ap- 
propriation for an authorized flood project 
New York, which district I have the honor 
in the Forty-fifth Congressional District of 
to represent for the past 33 years. 

The project relates to the village of Wells- 
ville in Allegany County, N. Y., which vil- 
lage has a population of about 9,000 accord- 
ing to the recent census. In this flooded 
village area are important defense plants, 
as General Chorpening testified on page 491 
of part 1 of the civil-functions hearings for 
1953, as follows: 

“Mr, RABAUT. How about Wellsville, N. Y.? 

“General CHORPENING. That is a local flood 
protection project for an area which has a 
number of manufacturing concerns such as 
the Sinclair Refining Co., Julius Kayser Co., 
and Bausch & Lomb Co. All these plants 
supplied equipment to the Armed Forces in 
World War II and are important at this time 
in connection with defense production.” 

There was heretofore duly authorized for 
the project $609,000. The Budget Bureau 
recommended a planning item for this proj- 
ect last year amounting to $34,500. I am 
delighted to know that the Budget Bureau 
has now recommended a planning item of 
$25,000 for this project for 1953. 

Under date of January 4, 1951, Col. H. W. 
Schull, Jr., United States district engineer 
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at Buffalo, N. Y., at my request furnished 
these peak flood stages at Wellsville, N. Y., 
from July 1942 to November 1950 inclusive: 





Date Peak flood | Estimated 
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I may say in this connection that under 
date of Pecember 27, 1950 I wrote to Col. H. 
W. Schull, Jr., district engineer, United States 
Engineers Office, 960 Ellictt Square Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as follows: 

“My DEAR CoLONEL SCHULL: I shall appre- 
ciate it if you will furnish me with a com- 
plete report on the extent of the damage to 
the residential and industrial districts of 
Wellsville, N. Y., caused by the flood of No- 
vember 25 and 26, 1950. I need this informa- 
tion for legislative purposes. I would also 
like to know to what extent did this flood 
damage potential war industries in said area. 
In addition, will you please let me know ths 
severity and damage of this flood as com- 
pared with the flocd incurred in 1942, 1945, 
1946, 1947, 1948 and March of 1950?” 

Under cate of January 4, 1951, Col. EH. W. 
Schull, Jr., replied as foilows to my Istier of 
December 27, 1950: 

“Dear Mr. REED: Reference is made to your 
letter of December 27, in which you requested 
a@ report on the flocd at Wellsville in Novern- 
ber 1950 and a comparison between that flood 
and previous floods. The enciosed map shows 
the limits of the areas flooded in Wellsville in 
July 1942, May 1946, and November 1950. 
These three floods caused more damage than 
any others. In 1942 damage was confined 
principally to the Dyke Creek area. 

“Plants of Sinclair Refining Co., Air Pre- 
hater Co., and Julius Kayser Co. are in the 
flood area. The Bausch & Lomb plant on 
Pearl Street west of the Genesee River is not 
directly damaged by floods, but employees 
cannot get to work because it is surrounded 
by floodwaters. The municipal water and 
light plant is in the flood area. 

“When it is forced to shut down the above 
industries and the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co., outside the flood area, are 
affected by loss of electric service. The 
Bausch & Lomb plant has only recently 
started operaticn, but all the others produced 
military supplies during World War II and 
all are potential suppliers. 

“Flooded areas along Broad, Miller, Han- 
over, Rauber, Cameron, Chamberlain, Stev- 
ens, and Brooklyn Streets are residential, 
and there are a few commercial establish- 
ments affected on South Main Street. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is damaged fre- 
quently. Except for Island Park and the 
baseball field on the opposite side of Dyke 
Creek, the remainder of the flood area is un- 
developed. 

“Flood damage begins at Wellsville when 
the river rises above 7.5 feet on the gage at 
the water and light piant. As a result of 
heavy rains, the river rose above this stage 
early in the afternoon of November 25, 
reached a peak about midnight, and then 
dropped below flood stage before noon on 
November 26. The peak was the highest on 
record. 

“The water and light plant was shut down 
from November 25 to 29. Power service was 
interrupted for only 1 hour, after which it 
Was supplied from another scurce. Water 
pumps were out of service for 24 hours. Dur- 
ing that time, the supply in storage fell be- 
low a normal day’s usage and would have 
been inadequate for fire fighting. 
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“Spot interviews were made after the flood 
and compared with damage at the same 
points in previous floods. On this basis, the 
damage at Wellsville from the November 1950 
flood is estimated at $400,000. Damages to 
industries because of lost production were 
low, since only the refinery normally operates 
on week ends. 

“The following table lists the peak stages 
at the water and light plant and estimated 
damages in the floods listed in your letter: 





Date Peak flood | Estimated 
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“Local officials consider that clearing and 
snagging work done in Wellsville in 1950 re- 
duced the peak stage of the November flood. 
They understand that the work was not of 
sufficient scope to eliminate damage in a 
major fiood. 

“Very truly yours, 
: “H. W. ScHULL, Jr., 
“Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District 
Engineer.” 

The authorization for the Wellsville, N. Y., 
flood project did not become law in time to 
permit me to get the appropriation; more- 
over, it is seldom that an appropriation is 
made for an authorization the same year. 
To provide against damage to Wellsville 
from a flash or sudden flood pending a fu- 
ture appropriation, I sent under date of 
January 11, 1950, the following letter to Col. 
E. H. Forney, district engineer (at that time), 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“DrEaR COLONEL ForNeEY: I have a flood- 
control project in my district, with refer- 
ence to Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y., which, 
of course, is part of Genesee River and its 
fiood-control problem. The menace of re- 
curring floods to the village of Wellsville is 
ever present and you may recall that I made 
application on November 3, 1948, to have 
Dyke Creek at Welisvilie, N. Y., cleared under 
the authorization for emergency flocd-con- 
trol work. 

“A request was submitted by Col. Herbert 
Vogel, then district engineer stationed at 
Buffalo, under date of November 18, 1948, 
for $20,000 for clearing and snagging in Dyke 
Creek and Genesee River, but funds appro- 
priated for the purpose in the fiscal year 
1949 had been exhausted before that time, I 
was so informed. 

“I had an authorization for this entire 
project at Wellsville inserted in a bill which 
passed the House during the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress, but it did not pass 
the Senate. The bill is now pending in the 
Senate and I doubt if it will become a law 
in time to enable me to procure the appro- 
priation this year to carry out this work. 

“In the meantime the people as well as the 
residential sections and schools and public 
buildings are in danger of spring floods and 
even flash floods at any time. Therefore, I 
feel that I will continue to be under very 
severe criticism on the part of the people of 
that village unless some effort is now made 
under the authorization for emergency flood- 
control work to relieve this village pending 
the time when the authorization for this 
project becomes law and the appropriation 
procured. 

“I want to say here and now that I appre- 
ciate the fine cooperation I have had from 
the Corps of Engineers and I do not intend 
to ask for anything that I do not think has 
real merit. I believe that if there is any 
place where this emergency fund could be 
made available, at the earliest practicable 


moment to convince the pecple that the 
Government is going to relieve them of this 
frequent damage of property by floods as 
well as the danger to the life and health of 
the community, I think it is this particular 
community—Wellsville, N. Y. 

“I have a letter dated January 25, 1949, 
from Col. Herbert Vogel, the then dis- 
trict engineer at Buffalo, from which I quote: 
‘After the next appropriation act has been 
passed, if you believe the urgency of the 
work is critical, this office will consider re- 
submission of the request.’ 

“I wish to state now that I firmly believe 
that the flood-control work to be performed 
at Wellsville, N. Y., is critical and in need 
of relief under the emergency act pend- 
ing the time when the authorization becomes 
law and the appropriation has been made. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“DANIEL A. REED.” 


Without going into further detail the fol- 
lowing telegram is sufficient to show the fine 
cooperation I received from the Army engi- 
neers: 

“Re your telegram September 27, 1950, 
clearing and snagging operation on Genesee 
River and Dyke Creek at Wellsville, N. Y., 
completed on September 22, 1950, included 
removing snags, debris, and shoals, widening 
channel where required, widening at bends 
and clearing under all bridges on Genesee 
River within limits of Wellsville, N. Y., and 
appproximately one-half mile down stream 
and on Dyke Creek within limits of Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 

“CoRPS OF ENGINEERS.” 


I wish to stress that the industries in 
Wellsville, endangered by frequent and dev- 
astating floods, are industries engaged in na- 
tional defense. This fact, it will be recalled, 
is mentioned in Colonel Schull’s letter to 
me under date of January 4, 1951. It has 
now been brought to the attention of the 
Civil Functions Subcommittee as set forth 
on page 491 of the hearings by General 
Chorpening. 

Under date of March 9, 1951, I received 
from Robert L. Fleischer, Esq., village at- 
torney at Wellsville, the following letter to- 
gether with a copy of an enclosure, both of 
which I inserted in the hearings in 1951, as 
they bear on national defense: 


Marcu 9, 1951. 
Hon. DanteEt A. REED, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. REED: I thank you for your re- 
cent communication and telegram in con- 
nection with our flood-control program. I 
am enclosing, for your information, copy of 
letter which I am today sending to the Army 
engineers. Thanking you for your help in 
this matter and hoping you will continue 
actively to support our flood-control pro- 
gram, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
Rosert L. FLEISCHER, 
Village Attorney. 


Marcu 9, 1951. 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL CHORPENING: Senator IvEs 
has forwarded to me copy of your letter to 
him of February 23, 1951, in connection with 
the proposed Wellsville flood-control project. 
Your office has previously been sent my 
memorandum of December 20, 1950, which 
attempted to set forth in some detail the 
urgent need for flood control in the light of 
the defense and war production of this com- 
munity. 

I am today in receipt of further informa- 
tion from the Air Preheater Corp. which is 
supplemental to the information contained 
in the memorandum referred to. This cor- 
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poration is now very deep in defense pro- 
gram and an interruption of its production 
would be very serious. It has unfilled orders 
totaling 2-years’ production. These are for 
Ljungstrom preheaters, of which it is the 
only manufacturer in the United States, 
and they are for installation in steam plants 
furnishing power for public utilities, atomic- 
energy projects, navy yards, ordnance plants, 
synthetic-rubber plants, and refineries pro- 
ducing high-octane gasoline. 

The Power Equipment Division of the Na- 
tional Production Authority has assigned 
Defense Order No. 35 to apply to its equip- 
ment. It addition, it is continuing its re- 
search for the Navy Department with re- 
generators as applied to gas turbines. 

In order to meet its deliveries, it is erect- 
ing additional building facilities and pur- 
chasing new equipment at a cost presently 
in excess of $241,000. 

Will you Kindly take these additional fac- 
tors into consideration in connection with 
your efforts to speedily hasten the author- 
ized program at Wellsville, the need for 
which you have indicated your recognition. 

Yours sincerely, 
RoserT L. FLEISHER, 
Village Attorney. 


I repeat that the amount recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget for planning 
this flood-control project for 1953 is $25,000. 

I feel that inasmuch as this is an area of 
national defense industries it is entirely in- 
adequate, but the planning item will initi- 
ate this flood-control project. 

As I have said the authorization is $609,- 
000. If the threat of an all-out world war 
III is as serious as we are told and as vast 
appropriations indicate, it is of the utmost 
importance that we preserve our essential 
defense industries from flood damage as well 
as from enemy destruction. 

When on June 12, 1951, the House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4386 making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1952, and for other purposes, I offered an 
amendment to insert the planning item of 
$34,500 recommended by the budget for the 
Wellsville project. It was defeated, although 
the vote was the largest given for any item 
in the bill H. R. 4386. 

I respectfully urge that your committee 
approve of the item of $25,000 as recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget for 
1953. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendment. I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY: Page 
6, line 7, strike out “$1,215,000,” and insert 
“$1,615,000, $400,000 of which is to be ex- 
pended for the New England new job survey.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take up the full time to which I am 
entitled. Eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars was requested for the New England 
survey under this heading. 

The total request for all flood-control 
surveyS was $6,465,000. The actual 
amount given in the bill is only $1,215,- 
000. The total in the bill, therefore, for 
rivers and harbors .and flood-control 
surveys is only $1,700,000. Since the 
total request for the New England sur- 
vey alone for rivers and harbors and 
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flood control amounted to $1,100,000, 
and the total is only $1,700,000 for sur- 
veys all over the country, it is obvious 
that very little of this money will be 
allotted for our New England survey. 

I want to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan exactly why his subcommittee 
has refused to allow this money for the 
New England surveys when he knows how 
important it is to us, when he knows it 
has been planned from 1950, when he 
knows it has been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and when he knows 
it will not come into fruition until 1954. 

Mr. RABAUT. Because there is al- 
ready $14,000,000,000 authorized and we 
are just trying to hold it down a little. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the gentleman 
tell me why you allow in this bill $80,- 
000,000 for Oregon, around $37,000,000 
for California, and yet you reduce so 
drastically the money for the New Eng- 
land States. Five out of the six New 
England States will receive no money 
in this bill for any project. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, since he has been on this 
floor today, has been strictly parochial in 
his arguments and viewpoint. I have not 
a dime in this bill for my district or for 
my State except some maintenance of 
some small harbors, so there is nothing 
in it for me. But all the gentleman has 
talked about since he has been here is 
New England. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the gentleman 
object to that? 

Mr. RABAUT. No; I do not object to 
it, but this is not a parochial bill; this 
is a bill for the benefit of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The point I want to 
make now is that New England is a part 
of the United States of America, and five 
out of the six New England States do 
not receive a penny of money from this 
nearly a half-a-billion-dollar bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. I -have explained it to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope the gentleman 
does not object to our attempting to pro- 
tect the interests of New England; and 
they are not protected in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to join my colleague 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy] in 
offering this amendment to the bill. I 
personally think that it is asking little 
or nothing for the northeast section of 
the country. After all, when I look at 
this flood-control appropriation of $221,- 
000,000-plus, I see only one item going to 
the Northeast States, and that is the one 
located in Connecticut of which a paltry 
sum of $540,000 is appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, far be it from me to be 
sectional as far as this appropriation bill 
is concerned. I have not come here and 
my colleague has not come here at this 
time asking for this particular appro- 
priation. This was asked for and ap- 
proved by the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers of Public Works when he testified 
before the committee. On page 504 he 
testified as follows: 


Funds in the amount of $800,000 are re- 
quired for continuation of the survey of the 
resources of the New England-New York re- 
gion. This investigation was authorized by 
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the Flood Control Act approved May 17, 
1950, the President’s directive to the Secre- 
tary, Department of the Army, dated Octo- 
ber 9, 1950, and resolution adopted by the 
Federal Interagency River Basin Committee 
on October 27, 1950. 

Membership consists of one representative 
each of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Army, Commerce, Interior, the Federal 
Power Commission, and the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, with the Department of the 
Army the chairman agency. 

The survey is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the governors of the seven States 
participating in the survey. Scheduled com- 
pletion date for the survey report is June 30, 
1954. 

In the fiscal year 1951, $366,600 was ex- 
pended by the Corps of Engineers; for fiscal 
year 1952, the amount of $400,000 was ap- 
propriated. This was only one-half of the 
amount needed to carry forward the inves- 
tigation on schedule, and in order to meet 
the scheduled date of completion it will now 
be necessary to operate at a considerably 
accelerated rate over that for fiscal year 1952. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY}. - 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHENOWETH: 
On page 6, line 7, strike out the sum “$1,215, 
000” and insert the sum of “$1,600,000.” 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment relates to the appropria- 
tion for the examination and survey pro- 
gram for flood control. 

My amendment adds the sum of $385,- 
000 to the $1,215,000 which the commit- 
tee has included for survey and investi- 
gation work, making a total of $1,600,000 
for this program. 

The argument has been advanced by 
the committee this afternoon on several 
occasions that certain items were not 
in the budget and therefore could not 
be included in this bill. This item was 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, in the amount I propose. The Army 
engineers have also requested the sum 
of $1,600,000 for this survey program. 

If you will refer to page 499 of the 
hearings you will find a list of about 90 
projects in some 35 States which are still 
under investigation by the Army engi- 
neers. 

There is only one of these projects 
in my State of Colorado, calling for the 
total expenditure of $20,000. I mention 
this to refute any argument that we are 
seeking something for Colorado to the 
exclusion of any other State. There are 
some 35 States included, so this appro- 
priation is a matter of general interest 
and concern. 

You will recall my colloquy with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis], 
a distinguished member of this subcom- 
mittee, when I inquired as to why this 
amount was reduced from $1,600,000, as 
requested, to $1,215,000, as contained in 
the bill. I believe he stated it was be- 
cause we did not have the money. I do 
not think our people are going to accept 
an answer like that, be satisfied with 
such an explanation. 

All I am seeking to do by my amend- 
ment is to carry out the expressed will 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the 


request of the Army engineers. I know 
you are going to hear it said that we al- 
ready have many projects which are 
authorized and have not yet been com- 
pleted. But I think this subcommittee 
should be realistic in its approach to 
this problem. Congress has authorized 
and directed the Army engineers to study 
and recommend flood-control projects. 
By its attitude this committee is, to a 
large extent, nullifying the will of Con- 
gress and substituting its own program. 

I might remind the House that last 
year this committee refused to appro- 
priate one single dollar for this examina- 
tion and survey program. The sum of 
$3,000,000 was inserted in the other body, 
and this entire amount was stricken in 
conference. It is obvious that the com- 
mittee is not in accord with the intent 
cf Congress in authorizing these inves- 
tigations. 

As I stated, there is only one project 
for Colorado in this program. That is 
the Purgatoire River project in Trinidad. 
This project is now pending in the office 
of the district engineer in Albuquerque. 
The investigation work is more than 60 
percent completed. The report on this 
project would now be in Washington 
except for the fact that Congress failed 
to provide any funds of survey work 
during this fiscal year. This project is 
of great importance to the people of 
Trinidad. The Army engineers have 
been working on the flood-control prob- 
lem at Trinidad for many years. It now 
appears that a feasible project will be 
worked out. 

Along with other Members of this 
House, some of whom have expressed 
their attitude this afternoon, I want to 
be sure that sufficient funds are made 
available to the Army engineers to com- 
plete the investigation work on the proj- 
ects they have submitted to the commit- 
tee. There are about 90 such projects 
located in every section of the country. 

After Congress directs the Army engi- 
neers to investigate a proposed project 
we should give them the funds with 
which to finish their work, so that a 
report may be submitted to Congress 
through regular channels. 

There are some 471 flood control in- 
vestigations which this Congress has au- 
thorized and which have not been com- 
pleted. The Army engineers are not 
asking for funds to investigate all of 
these, but have selected some 90 of these 
projects. Iam not sure that all of these 
will be investigated, but I want to make 
sure that sufficient funds are made avail- 
able for this number. There are many 
small projects in here and the amounts 
requested run as low as $2,500, $3,000 
and $5,000. These are small projects as 
compared to others, but are very impor- 
tant to the people in their respective dis- 
tricts. Let us make certain that no one 
will be disappointed. I am asking you 
to support this amendment which will 
add the sum of $385,000 and provide the 
full amount requested by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Army engineers so 
that this work may be completed during 
the next fiscal year. Not all of the re- 
ports on these surveys will be favorable, 
We are not adding one single dollar to 
the amount that is to be expended for 
construction work. We do not know and 
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the Army engineers do not know in ad- 
vance which of these projects will be 
feasible and which will be rejected. 
However, after Congress takes the first 
step and directs the Army engineers to 
make an investigation of a flood-control 
project we have an obligation to the 
local community involved. The local 
agencies spend time and money in as- 
sisting the Army engineers in these in- 
vestigations. We should not build their 
hopes up and then let them down. They 
have the right to expect fair treatment 
from Congress. I submit we should 
give the Army engineers the sum of 
$1,600,000 so that they can continue the 
investigation and survey work on these 
90 projects and complete their reports 
as soon as possible. 

Let us decide whether we want to 
continue the civil functions of the Army 
engineers. In my opinion they have 
done a good job in years past, and I be- 
lieve it is the overwhelming sentiment 
of this body that they continue. If this 
is true, we should not handicap them 
with this unnecessary restriction of 
funds for their survey program. I hope 
my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 5 
minutes, but inasmuch as my name was 
mentioned in the colloquy which I had 
with the gentleman from Colorado with 
respect to this item, I simply want to say 
this that because these funds in the 
amount of $1,600,000 were included in 
the budget should be the basis for this 
House going along with the full amount 
and then referring to the fact that we 
said we would not add any not in the 
budget, certainly does not add up to the 
argument that he made because the 
budget included this, we ought to allow 
it in the full amount. The subcommit- 
tee never made any commitment of that 
kind. In fact, a reading of the bill will 
show to one who even makes a cursory 
examination, that we do not follow the 
policy of granting all the money that the 
Bureau of the Budget happens to recom- 
mend. I think it is worthy of note to 
repeat again that we have about $8,000,- 
000,000 worth of these projects hanging 
around loose. They have been surveyed 
and they have been examined and they 
are now awaiting appropriations to be- 
gin them. Now to say that this is not 
adding a single dollar for construction 
this year is correct, but it does not tell 
the story, because this will then be the 
forerunner of billions of dollars in sub- 
sequent years once these projects are 
started through the surveys and exam- 
inations that are contemplated now. I 
think we need to keep this program— 
and it is a worth while program of rivers 
and harbors and flood-control projects— 
somewhere within balance, and it needs 
to be kept compact enough so that the 
Congress and the Corps of Engineers can 
give it the surveillance it needs to have if 
it is not going to get completely out of 
line and in order that it is kept within 
reasonable bounds and that this Congress 
has a right to state, especially in this bill, 
that the committee’s recommendation is 





sufficient to do the job that this Con- 
gress ought to expect to have done. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to be abso- 
lutely fair with the gentleman. The 
only reason I brought in the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
is that the committee looks on the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as being more or less 
an authority and on their recommenda-= 
tions as being sacred. I do not look on 
the recommendations of the Budget Bu- 
reau in that light myself. We are the 
legislative body. I think we are the 
ones to determine what appropriations 
shall be made, and no other agency 
should dictate to us or tell us what we 
have to do. The defense has been made 
by the gentleman and other members of 
the subcommittee that a certain item 
was not in the budget. This is some- 
thing the budget does recommend, and 
the Army engineers, too. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think the 
action of this subcommittee in trim- 
ming the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget by 29 percent, or $200,000,000, 
belies his statement that we think the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget are sacred. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. But what I am 
trying to point out to the gentleman is 
this: They ask for a certain amount for 
90 investigations, to complete 90 surveys. 
The gentleman’s committee does not 
designate which ones shall be completed 
and which ones shall be ignored. How 
are the Army engineers going to deter- 
mine that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. They will 
have to determine that on the same 
basis they used in submitting this list to 
the Committee on Appropriations in the 
first place. They will have to be judged 
and given a priority on the basis of the 
need and the emergency of those par- 
ticular projects. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You have already 
had this afternoon two very important 
Members of this body seeking to make 
sure that their projects would be taken 
care of, and I suspect there are many 
others on the floor this afternoon in 
the same situation. My amendment 
would take care of the whole group. 
Then the Army engineers would not 
have any excuse that the funds are not 
available. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I hope the 
gentleman’s amendment will be given 
the same consideration as the other 
amendments that sought to make in- 
creases in this amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REBAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harpy, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H. R. 7268) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 





EOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following resignation: 
Apri 1, 1952. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Because of the interfer- 
ence of other official business I hereby tender 
my resignation as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Naval Academy 
for 1952. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Smney R. YATEs, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. TACKETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Wednesday, April 9, following 
the conclusion of any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 

The special order granted to Mr. 
Javits for tomorrow was vacated, and 
Mr. JAviTs asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 min- 
utes on Tuesday, April 8, following the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 





HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to announce that the first order of 
business will be the remainder of the 
debate and consideration of the rule on 
the judges bill, and then the continua- 
tion of the pending appropriation bill. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. CurTIs] is recognized for 15 
minutes, 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, the House agreed to suspend 
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the rules and passed a bill authorizing 
$90,000,000 for building offices and resi- 
dences for the State Department all over 
the world. The Members of the House 
were completely hoodwinked by the se- 
mantics of the proponents of this con- 
troversial piece of legislation. The 
Members were told that it would cost the 
taxpayers of this country no money; the 
Members were told that the payments 
would come out of funds which this 
country might easily lose if we did not 
convert the funds into real estate 
abroad; the Members were told that we 
would save money on rent if we author- 
ized the State Department to spend this 
$90,000,000. All three of these state- 
ments are unfounded, on either study or 
fact. 

Why, then, was not the House told the 
real facts of the case or at least why 
was not the other side of the controversy 
presented to the House for consideration 
so that the Members had an opportunity 
to make up their own minds after de- 
bate? The answer lies in the dangerous 
procedure followed of voting to suspend 
the rules. Under this procedure all time 
is controlled by those favoring the legis- 
lation. No time is available to those who 
are opposed to the legislation. As the 
gentleman from California, Congress- 
man PHILLIPS, said yesterday: “I have so 
little time. I have only 2 minutes to 
oppose the bill, whereas the people who 
are for it had about 30 minutes.” The 
only time I was able to get was through 
proponents of the bill yielding to me for 
questions, which I might add remained 
either unanswered or erroneously an- 
swered. 

I certainly hope that in the future the 
House will see fit that if a matter is 
brought under a request to suspend 
the rules that the time be equally di- 
vided among those who are for the bill 
and those who might be against the bill. 

However, I would like to point out a 
few things about this $90,000,000 expendi- 
ture that the House voted yesterday 
which includes, I might remind my col- 
leagues, authorization to spend $600,000 
for a single residence in Egypt, $500,000 
for a single residence in Greece, $350,000 
in Mexico, $200,000 in Austria, in Ger- 
many, in Iraq, and Palestine, $250,000 
in Chile and Korea. Are we spreading 
American democracy by building palaces 
for the representatives of this democracy 
in these countries. 

First, the committee that studied this 
bill did not print its hearings. At least 
I could not obtain copies. According to 
one of the members of the full commit- 
tee, only two witnesses were heard on 
this bill. ‘This in itself shows on its face 
lack of adequate consideration for the 
expenditure of $90,000,000. Thirty mil- 
lion dollars more, I might remind my 
colleagues, than the entire annual cost 
of the legislative branch of Government. 

Second, funds of the United States, 
whether frozen abroad or not, are still 
assets of the United States. These as- 
sets are subject to negotiation toward 
unfreezing; in other words, they are 
subject to recapture if we so desired. 
These assets can be spent in a hundred 
da.ifferent ways in the countries con- 


cerned, even under the present terms of 
their freezing. Spending them for State 
Department buildings and residences is 
by no means the only way they could be 
utilized. It is interesting to note the 
following colloquy from yesterday’s brief 
debate, where the opponents of this 
highly-controversial matter were able to 
get in a few remarks edgewise, page 
3205: 

Mr. LantarrF, of Florida. Was any thought 
given to the utilization of these foreign 
credits to assist countries receiving military 
aid under the mutual-assistance program, 
help them balance their budgets, thereby re- 
lieving the American taxpayer, and enabling 
us to cut down on the foreign-aid program 
about $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. CHATHAM (chairman of the subcom- 


mittee). That did not come before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Why is it that instead of tak- 
ing these credits to build residences and 
other fine buildings, we could not use them 
in the mutual-assistance program and save 
$90,000,000 for the American taxpayer? 


Mr. CHATHAM. I cannot answer the gentle- 
man’s question, 


Page. 3207: 

Mr. JENSEN. What I think the members 
would like to know is this: Could this money 
be spent for anything in those countries that 
this Congress approves? 

Mr. BusBEY. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. No; but canit be? That is the 
question. 

Mr. BusBey. I am not qualified to answer 
that. I did not handle the setting up of 
the credits and have not made a detailed 
study of the agreements. But that is not 
in the bill, and I am confining my remarks 
to the bill. 


The answer, I regret to say, is that 
nobody studied this question. 

Third, you will note by examining table 
1 of the committee report in the last 
column entitled “Balance available for 
other agencies,” after appropriating 
funds under the bill there are 24 items 
which show minus funds available total- 
ing a total of $12,668,857 minus balance. 
In other words, twelve million seven hun- 
dred thousand of the $90,000,000 in the 
bill does not come from idle balances. 
It must come from somewhere else. 
Where else is it to come from? There 
is a footnote hidden away which tells us: 

Insufficient foreign credits are currently 
available to complete FBO program plans. 
It is anticipated that adequate credits will 
be acquired through subsequent agreements, 
transfers from other countries and/or pur- 
chase of necessary materials and equipment 
in other countries where credits are avail- 
able. 


Now note this. Credits from subse- 
quent azreements—in other words, more 
funds of the United States are going to 
be frozen so that United States tax- 
payer cannot receive relief from them. 
Note also that when the State Depart- 
ment wants to transfer these so-called 
“frozen” funds around, they can do it 
with great facility. So, if they wanted 
to capture these unused funds for the 
United States taxpayer, they could do so. 

Fourth, we are told we would lose 
these funds if we did not spend them. 
This is not true or, if it is true, then 
there is no need for $7,900,000,000 addi- 
tional foreign aid moneys to be voted 


to be spent abroad. In other words, the 
$90,000,000 could be spent for every sin- 
gle item listed in the foreign-aid budget 
if the State Department wanted it to 
be so spent. If we vote any sum for 
foreign aid in this Congress, to that ex- 
tent we are in effect spending new tax- 
payers’ money for the palaces contem- 
plated to be built in this bill. 

Fifth, the members are told we will 
save on rent by building $90,000,000 
worth of new buildings. Since spending 
roughly $130,000,000 already we have 
saved $5,000,000 in rent, incidentally, a 
saving of less than a million a year. 
At this rate, it will take us 130 years to 
get back our investment of $130,000,000 
even if we were to accept these foolish 
figures. Having had occasion to check 
some of the Governmental agencies cost 
accounting, I think it can be assumed 
that costs of maintenance, repair and 
janitor service, and so forth, have not 
been calculated in this $5,000,000 saving, 
let alone amortization of the buildings. 

Finally, I wish to point out that I have 
the honor to serve on the Subcommittee 
of Executive Expenditures on Interna- 
tional Relations. We have before us a 
bill long recommended by the Hoover 
Commission and long needed as a law 
to create a commission similar to the 
Hoover Commission to study our over- 
seas administration solely from the 
standpoint of organization and efficien- 
cy. If you could merely skim through 
the hearings we have already held and 
the reports we have considered you 
would shudder at the waste and ineffi- 
ciencies that exist. 

Yet we calmly want to go ahead and 
build palaces in which to house all per- 
sonnel serving abroad as the result of 
such inefficient operation. 

I want to close by saying again, we 
have experienced the danger of passing 
legislation through the procedure of sus- 
pending the rules. Whether you agree 
or not with the arguments that I have 
hereto advanced, I am certain that very 
few will fail to agree, that these matters 
I have raised should have been studied 
and debated. They were not studied and 
debated and the result is the House, in 
these times when we are supposed to be 
economizing, has voted $90,000,000 of 
assets of the United States to build pal- 
aces abroad. I hope the Senate will 
go into this matter thoroughly so we 
will not have to go back into our dis- 
tricts to explain why there is no money 
for flood control, for example, but plenty 
for building castles in Spain. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. GREEN in two instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado and include 
a statement by Asher B. Wilson, of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

Mr. BarTLETT and to include a news- 
paper article and an editorial. 

Mr. JENKINS. 
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Mr. SmiTH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include two editorials. 

Mr. CoLe of New York and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. JENIsOoN in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lane in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. 

Mr. KENNEDY in two instances and to 
include a speech and a statement. 

Mr. DoNnonvUE and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
editorial appearing on March 25 of this 
year in the Louisville Times. 

Mr. RANKIN to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN and to include a list of 
pamphlets issued by UNESCO. 

Mr. MEADER in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of New York and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. REED of New York to include as 
part of the remarks he made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole today his statement 
made by him on the same subject before 
the Civil Functions Committee. 

Mr. BENDER in three instances. 

Mr. Javits in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bates of Massachusetts and to in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. Rasavt in two instances, 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2748. An act authorizing vessels of Ca- 
nadian registry to transport iron ore be- 
tween United States ports on the Great Lakes 
during 1952; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 690. An act to permit certain lands here- 
tofore conveyed to the city of Canton, S. Dak., 
for park, recreation, airport, or other public 
purposes, to be leased by it so long as the 
income therefrom is used for such purposes; 

S. 1184. An act to extend the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to the District of Columbia; 

S. 1212. An act to amend section 2113 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; 

S. 1669. An act to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to pay- 
ments for the benefit of persons under legal 
disability; 

S. 2085. An act to further amend section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to underwriting and dealing in 
securities issued by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives; 

8S. 2266. An act to authorize and validate 
payments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy within the periods of 
March 17, 1947, to July 1, 1948; 
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S. 2408. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the negotiation and ratification of cer- 
tain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time for 
negotiation and approval of such contracts; 

S. 2549. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
quota immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders; 

S. 2677. An act to restore to 70 pounds and 
100 inches in girth and length combined the 
maximum weight and size limitations for 
appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to permit 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
make commitments to purchase certain mort- 
gages. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Murpock (at 
the request of Mr. PatTen), for 5 days, 
on account of illness. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The mction was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 2, 1952, at 11 o’@lock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1304. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting a report that 
the appropriation to the Department of Jus- 
tice for “support of United States prisoners” 
for the fiscal year 1952 has been reappor- 
tioned on a basis which indicates a necessity 
for a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion, pursuant to paragraph 2 of subsection 
(e) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1305. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, for the fiscal year 
1951, pursuant to the act approved July 1, 
1944 (Public Law 410, title V, sec. 511); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1306. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “To authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to contract for motor vehicles for use on 
motor vehicle routes, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. H. 
Res. 592. Resolution providing for the waiv- 
ing of points of order on H. R. 7289. A bill 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1675). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1650. An act to provide for the re- 
lease of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in a certain tract or parcel of 
land conditionally granted by it to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, Ga.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1676). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 2552. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of qualified women as physicians 
and specialists in the medical services of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1677). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4021. A bill to amend the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the conveyance of a portion of the United 
States military reservation at Fort Schuyler, 
N. Y., to the State of New York for use as a 
maritime school, and for other purposes” ap- 
proved September 5, 1950; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1679). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6769. A bill to amend section 301, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, to 
further limit the jurisdiction of boards of 
review established under that section; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1680). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 696. A bill to 
authorize the President of the United States 
to present the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Col. Roscoe Turner; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1678). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 7337. A bill to facilitate wine pro- 
duction, to modify present requirements with 
respect thereto, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 7338. A bill to facilitate wine pro- 
duction, to modify present requirements with 
respect thereto, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7339. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act, so as to provide that domestic corpo- 
rations may be required by subpena to pro- 
duce the records of their foreign affiliates and 
subsidiaries, to require that foreign corpora- 
tions doing business in the United States 
register with the Secretary of State, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 7340. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. ‘ 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 7341. A bill to amend the act of Octoe 

ber 30, 1951, Public Law 233, Eighty-second 
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Congress, to provide a method of computing 
annual and sick leave for regular and sub- 
stitute employees in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 7342. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, so as to provide that 
incentive pay in the construction industry 
shall not be stabilized at less than that paid 
by the individual employer or earned by the 
individual employee in such industry during 
the period beginning May 24, 1950, and end- 
ing June 24, 1950; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 7343. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Trinity River development, 
Central Valley project, California, under Fed- 
eral reclamation laws; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 7344. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment, and provide cer- 
tain services to the Boy Scouts of America 
for use at the third national jamboree for 
the Boy Scouts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLS: ; 

H.R. 7345. A bill to exclude from gross 
income the proceeds of certain sports pro- 
grams conducted for the benefit of the 
American National Red Cross; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

H. R. 7346. A bill to provide certain bene- 
fits for members of the police and fire de- 
partments and teachers in the Panama Canal 
Zone on the same basis as in the case of per- 
sons holding corresponding positions in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 7347. A bill to amend the veterans’ 
regulations to establish for certain persons 
who served in the Armed Forces a further 
presumption of service connection for non- 
pulmonary forms of active tuberculosis; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. J. Res. 415. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of treat. 
ies and executive agreement to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY (by request) : 

H. J. Res. 416. Joint resolution to give the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 7348. A bill for the relief of Epifano 
Trupiano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. R. 7349. A bill for the relief of Anas- 
tasios Zawradinos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R. 7350. A bill for the relief of David 
H. Andrews and Joseph T. Fetsch; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois: 

H.R. 7351. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Lim Tsien; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7352. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

Kobiakov, Gottliebe Bohumila Kobiakov, his 


wife, and Michail and Iwan, minor children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7353. A bill for the relief of Emanuel 

Greene; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7354. A bill for the relief of Freder- 
ick Hendrik Potgieter; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 7355. A bill for the relief of Yoshika- 
zu Tomashiro and Yoko Tomashiro; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAIL: 

H. R. 7356. A bill for the relief of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H.R. 7357. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent for certain 
lands to Harold K. Butson; to the commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


‘Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and.referred as follows: 


663. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of the 
City Council of the City of Clawson, Oak- 
land County, Mich., in support of the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway by the 
United States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

664. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Petition of 
residents of Circleville, Orange County, N. Y., 
advocating the limiting to one the use of 
members of the same family in combat op- 
erations; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of the nations, by whose kindly 
providence we are sharers of the rich 
and dearly bought benefits which are 
ours in this land of freedom: We pray for 
Thy continued blessing upon our Repub- 
lic. Make her, we pray Thee, more and 
more a nation which deserves Thy bless- 
ing. We thank Thee for the wisdom and 
the vision of the founding fathers; for 
national leaders who by the will of the 
people exercise power for them and not 
over them; for the fidelity of common 
people in obscure places; and for the pa- 
triotic heroism of our sons now defending 
our liberties on far fields of conflict as 
they front the powers of slavery and 
darkness. 

Strengthen our determination to stem 
the tide of an aggression without pity or 
conscience. Make us worthy of our 
great heritage. In these decisive days 
for the whole world, give us a new sense 
of national destiny, deliver us from all 
pride and arrogance, and inspire the citi- 
zens of our free land to make this Nation, 
under Thee, as great in spirit as she is 
mighty in power. We ask it in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952, was dispensed 
with, 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 993) for the relief 
of Robert Wendell Tadlock with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur=- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2157) to 
authorize payment of certain claims for 
damage to private property arising from 
activities of the Army, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 63) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 975. An act for the relief of Sarah A. 
Davies; 

H.R. 1099. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Cobb Nichols; 

H.R. 1114. An act for the relief of Edward 
Charles Cleverly; 

H.R. 1162. An act for the relief of Kaiko 
Sugimote (Kay Fair) and her minor chil- 
dren; 

H. R. 1826. An act for the relief of Ellis E. 
Gabbert; 

H.R. 1960. An act for the relief of Erika 
Nicolo and her minor child; 

H. R. 2221. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
Manhal; 

H. R. 2296. An act for the relief of Mother 
Anna Fasulo; 

H. R. 2303. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Maria Salerno, Eurasisa Binotto, Maria Bal- 
latore, and Giovanna Buziol; 

H. R. 2346. An act for the relief of Odette 
Louise Tirman; 

H. R. 2413. An act for the relief of the Kio- 
man Instrument Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 2587. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jeannette Thorn Pease; 

H.R. 2628. An act for the relief of the 
George H. Soffel Co.; 

H. R. 2789. An act for the relief of Howard 
S. Lawson; Winifred G. Lawson, his wife; 
Walter P. Lawson; and Nita R. Lawson, his 
wife; 

H. R. 2902. An act for the relief of Thomas 
E. Bell; 

H.R. 2903. An act for the relief of Mimi 
Fong and her children, Sing Lee and Lily; 

H.R.3152. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Setsuyo Sumida; 

H. R. 3378. An act for the relief of Natale 
Joseph John Ratti; 

H. R. 3572. An act for the relief of Ying 
Chee Jung; 

H. R. 3732. An act for the relief of Stephan 
Joseph Horvath and Lucas Albert Horvath; 

H.R. 4037. An act for the relief of M. Neil 
Andrews; 
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H.R. 4069. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Lucy Yarlott Othermedicine; 

H.R. 4218. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Agnes Stevens Fisher; 

H. R. 4455. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Buchanan; 

H. R. 4492. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Norma J. Roberts, a minor; 

H. R. 4932. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Voltin and others; 

H.R. 5121. An act for the relief of Felix 
Navedo-Merced and Carmen Ramos-Baez; 

H. R. 5145. An act for the relief of Tsutako 
Kuroki Masuda; 

H.R. 5208. An act for the relief of Sor 
Eufrasia Gomez Gallego, Sor Francisca Gil 
Martinez, and Sor Rosalia De La Maza; 

H.R. 5526. An act for the relief of Dr. J. 
Ernest Ayre; 

H.R. 5753. An act for the relief of Bernard 
J. Keogh; 

H.R. 5205. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Lauretta Pray; 

H.R. 5956. An act for the relief of Ingeborg 
and Anna Lukas; 

H.R. 5958. An act for the relief of Pauline 
W. Goodyear; 

H.R. 5976. An act for the relief of Michiko 
Nakashima; 

H.R. 5984. An act for the relief of Jimmy 
Doguta (also known as Jimmy Blagg); 

H.R. 6265. An act for the relief of Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs; 

H.P.6314. An act for the relief of Kiko 
Oshiro; and 

H. R. 6414. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Newman. 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 1216. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equipment 
contained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout 
Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to 
the Republic of the Philippines and to assist 
by grants-in-aid the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in providing medical care and treat- 
ment for certain Philippine Scouts hospital- 
ized therein; and 

H.R. 2737. An act to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, ob- 
servers, and other officers for certain expenses 
incurred while on authorized missions in 
foreign countries. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
niIncs], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YounG] be excused from at- 
tending sessions of the Senate on Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week. These 
Senators are members of the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission, appointed by 
the President, and are required to attend 
meetings of the Commission to be held in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the leave is granted. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ators be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without the time being charged 
to either side. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION, PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
(S. DOC. NO, 115) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, transmitting 
a proposed supplemental appropriation, 
in the amount of $200,000, for the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, in the form of an amendment 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1953, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, 





REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.1914. A bill to amend section 2151 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
sabotage (Rept. No. 1360); 

S.2089. A bill for the relief of Debra 
Elaine Evans (Rept. No. 1361); 

S. 2145. A bill for the relief of certain dis- 
placed persons (Rept. No. 1362); 

S. 2463. A bill for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely (Rept. No. 1363); 

S. 2558. A bill for the relief of Dulcie Ann 
Steinhardt Sherlock (Rept. No. 1364); 

S. 2768. A bill for the relief of Barbara Ann 
Sheppard (Rept. No. 1365); 

H.R. 607. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
Yee (Rept. No. 1366); 

H.R.751. A bill for the relief of Loretta 
Chong (Rept. No. 1367); 

H.R.978. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Michi 
Masaoka (Rept. No. 1368) ; 

H.R.1158. A bill for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto (Rept. No. 1369); 

H.R. 1790. A bill for the relief of Dorothea 
Zirkelbach (Rept. No. 1370); 

H.R.1815. A bill for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida (Rept. No. 1371); 

H.R.1819. A bill for the relief of Hisamit- 
su Kodani (Rept. No. 1372); 

H. R. 1836. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Carla 
Mulligan (Rept. No. 1373); 

H. R. 2353. A bill for the relief of Kazu- 
yoshi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino (Rept. No. 
1374) ; 

H.R.2370. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Schmuser (Rept. No. 1375); 

H.R. 2403. A bill for the relief of Leda 
Taft (Rept. No. 1376); 

H.R. 2404. A bill for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming (Rept. No. 
1377); 

H.R. 2634. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Eijima Phillips (Rept. No. 1378); 

H.R. 4343. A bill for the relief of Erika 
Bammes (Patricia Ann Cox) (Rept. No. 
1379); 

H.R. 4691. A bill for the relief of Naga- 
kubo (also known as Roy Mervin Nelson) 
(Rept. No. 1380); 

H. R. 4774. A bill for the relief of Elefthe- 
rios G. Kokolis (Rept. No. 1381); 

H.R. 5297. A bill for the relief of John 
Michael Jurecek (Rept. No. 1382); 

H.R. 5322. A bill for the relief of Kazumi 
Yamashito (Rept. No. 1383); 

H.R. 5460. A bill for the relief of Hans 
Werner Brisco (Rept. No. 1384); 

H.R. 5551. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
Kline (Rept. No. 1385); 

H.R. 5685. A bill for the relief of Rumi 
Takemura (Rept. No. 1386); 

H. R. 5920. A bill for the relief of Kimberly 
Ann Cibulski, also known as Belle Lee (Rept. 
No. 1387); 
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H. R. 6026. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Yukio (Rept. No. 1388); and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer (Rept. No. 1389). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 897. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thanos Mellos, Michel Mellos, and Hermine 
Fahnl (Rept. No. 1890); 

S. 1953. A bill for the relief of Midori Sugi- 
moto (Rept. No. 1391); 

S. 2240. A bill to amend section 40 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase and fix the 
salary of full-time referees and to authorize 
increased salaries for part-time referees 
(Rept. No. 1292); 

S. 2545. A bill to amend section 1823 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, to permit the 
advance or payment of expenses of travel 
and subsistence to Federal officers or em- 
ployees by one agency and reimbursement by 
another agency (Rept. No. 1393); and 

H.R. 2962. A bill for the relief of Maude 
S. Burman (Rept. No. 1394). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2234. A biil to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto; and 
to repeal subdivision b of section 64, sub- 
division h of section 70, and sections 118, 
354, and 643 thereof and all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent therewith (Rept. No. 
1395). 





SUITS AGAINST UNITED STATES 
TO ADJUDICATE AND ADMINIS- 
TER WATER RIGHTS—ADDITION- 
AL AMENDMENT AND REPORT 


Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an additional 
amendment to the bill (S. 18) authoriz- 
ing suits against the United States to 
adjudicate and administer water rights, 
and submitted a report (pt. 2 of rept. 
No. 755), which amendment and report 
were ordered to be printed. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. DvuFF): 

S. 2968. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2969. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress of September 3, 1935 (49 Stat. 1085), as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Monroney, and Mr. Moopy): 

S. 2970. A bill to require that collectors of 
customs, United States attorneys, and United 
States marshals be appointed in accordance 
with the civil-service laws, and provide for 
the appointment by the Postmaster General 
of postmasters at first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHrReyY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 





APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN GOV- 
ERNMENT OFFICIALS AND EM- 
PLOYEES UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 
LAWS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Moopy], I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill which 
requires that collectors of customs, 
United States attorneys and United 
States marshals be appointed in accord- 
ance with the civil-service laws, and pro=- 
vides further for the elimination, once 
and for all, of political patronage in the 
appointment of postmasters in first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class post offices. 

The bill, in my judgment, is an es- 
sential step in the development of a 
clean-government program. 

It is but an additional step following 
the adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 
1, submitted by the President, to elim- 
inate political patronage from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. We need 
to extend the blue ribbon merit system, 
and with that need in mind, I will press 
for the enactment of the bill during the 
current session of the Congress. 

The bill (S. 2970) to require that col- 
lectors of customs, United States attor- 
neys, and United States marshals be ap- 
pointed in accordance with the civil- 
service laws, and provide for, the ap- 
pointment by the Postmaster General of 
postmasters at first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY (for himself, Mr. MONRONEY, and 
Mr. Moopy), was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





PREFERENCE PRIMARIES FOR NOM- 
INATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2570) to authorize the Attorney 
General to conduct preference primaries 
for nomination of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, which were 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and ordered to be 
printed. 





AMENDMENTS OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2357) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
restrict the application of the agricul- 
tural and fish exemption for motor car- 
riers, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S.2754) to 
amend the fourth section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2364) to 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to revoke or amend, under cer- 
tain conditions, water-carrier certificates 


and permits, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed, 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.975. An act for the relief of Sarah 
A. Davies; 

H.R.1099. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Cobb Nichols; 

H.R.1114. An act for the relief of Edward 
Charles Cleverly; 

H.R. 1162. An act for the relief of Kaiko 
Sugimote (Kay Fair) and her minor chil- 
dren; 

H.R. 1826. An act for the relief of Ellis E. 
Gabbert; 

H.R. 1960. An act for the relief of Erika 
Nicolo and her minor child; 

H. R. 2221. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
Manhal; 

.H. R. 2296. An act for the relief of Mother 
Anna Fasulo; 

H. R. 2303. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Maria Salerno, Eufrasisa Binotto, Maria Bal- 
latore, and Giovanna Buziol; 

H. R. 2346. An act for the relief of Odette 
Louise Tirman; 

H.R. 2413. An act for the relief of the 
Kloman Instrument Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 2587. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jeannette Thorn Pease; 

H.R. 2628. An act for the relief of the 
George H. Soffel Co.; 

H. R. 2789. An act for the relief of Howard 
S. Lawson; Winifred G. Lawson, his wife; 
Walter P. Lawson; and Nita R. Lawson, his 
wife; 

H. R. 2902. An act for the relief of Thomas 
E. Bell; 

H.R. 2903. An act for the relief of Mimi 
Fong and her children, Sing Lee and Lily; 

H.R.3152. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Setsuyo Sumida; 4 

H. R. 3378. An act for the relief of Natale 
Joseph John Ratti; 

H.R. 3572. An act for the relief of Ying 
Chee Jung; 

H. R. 3732. An act for the relief of Stephan 
Joseph Horvath and Lucas Albert Horvath; 

H. R. 4037. An act for the relief of M. Neil 
Andrews; 

H.R. 4455. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Buchanan; 

H. R. 4492. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Norma J. Roberts, a minor; 

H. R. 4932. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Voltin and others; 

H.R.5121. An act for the relief of Felix 
Navedo-Merced and Carmen Ramos-Baez; 

H. R. 5145. An act for the relief of Tsutako 
Kuroki Masuda; 

H.R. 5208. An act for the relief of Sor 
Eufrasia Gomez Gallego, Sor Francisca Gil 
Martinez, and Sor Rosalia De La Maza; 

H. R. 5526. An act for the relief of Dr. J, 
Ernest Ayre; 

H. R. 5753. An act for the relief of Bernard 
J. Keogh; 

H. R. 5805. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Lauretta Pray; 

H.R. 5956. An act for the relief of Inge- 
borg and Anna Lukas; 

H. R. 5958. An act for the relief of Pauline 
W. Goodyear; 

H. R. 5976. An act for the relief of Michiko 
Nakashima; 

H. R. 5984. An act for the relief of Jimmy 
Doguta (also known as Jimmy Blagg); 

H.R. 6265. An act for the relief of Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs; 

H. R. 6314. An act for the relief of Kiko 
Oshiro; and 

H. R. 6414. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Newman; to the Committee on the Jue 
diciary. 


H.R. 4069. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Lucy Yarlott Othermedicine; and 

H. R. 4218. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Agnes Stevens Fisher; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Philip L. Rice, of Hawaii, to be judge of the 
fifth circuit, circuit courts, Territory of 
Hawaii; 

David Northon Edelstein, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York; 

Sidney J. Thompson, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal for division No. 1, 
district of Alaska; 

John A. Roseen, of. California, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
California, vice Edward J. Carrigan; and 

Walter S. Farley, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, vice Joseph C. Reing, term 
expired. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. KILGORE: 

Address delivered by him at United Mine 
Workers rally at Montgomery, W. Va., on 
April 1, 1952. 

Radio discussion by him relating to Senate 
bill 1310, the mine safety biii. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Radio address delivered by him on the 
Hill oil-for-education amendment to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20, pertaining to min- 
eral leases on certain submerged lands. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Speech delivered at Freedom House, New 
York City, on March 25, 1952, by James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “Cattle Men Speak Up,” 
published in the Pratt (Kans.) Daily Tribune 
of March 29, 1952. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

Remarks made by Herbert A. Philbrick on 
acceptance of citizenship award by the Ad- 
vertising Post, American Legion, March 17, 
1952, in New York, N. Y. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

Press release issued by the Baltimore 
Junior Association of Commerce, announc- 
ing a series of meetings devoted to the is- 
sues of the November elections, and fea- 
turing as speakers the presidential candi- 
dates or their representatives. 





THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—LET- 
TERS AND RESOLUTION 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 

happy to supplement my report on the 

many heart-warming resolutions and 
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messages which have come to me stress- 
ing the need for action on Senate Joint 
Resolution 27, to complete the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

At this time I have in my hand mes- 
sages from the mayor of the city of De- 
troit, Mich., the city manager of Water- 
town, Wis., and a resolution from the 
Common Council of the City of South 
Milwaukee, Wis., all endorsing the sea- 
way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these messages and resolution be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no cbjection, the letters 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


City oF DETROIT, 
March 20, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: You now have pend- 
ing before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, of which you are a member, legislation 
authorizing the United States to join Can- 
ada in jointly constructing the St. Law- 
rence waterway and power project. 

On behalf of the industrial, business, and 
civic community of this area, I wish to 
strongly urge you to give this legislation your 
most serious consideration and to favorably 
report on the seaway and power legislation 
as soon as possible. " 

We ask that you support this proposal be- 
cause it is progress, progress that will re- 
dound to the benefit of all, not just a few 
vested interests. It is a project that will 
not, in the final analysis, cost the American 
taxpayers a single penny. And yet, it will 
shower its blessings, once constructed on 
every sector of the United States economy— 
even on those now most vigorously opposing 
the seaway. 

Some opponents of the project have ques- 
tioned not only the cost but the desirability 
of engaging in such a project at a time of 
international crisis such as we are facing 
today. We would like to draw your atten- 
tion to recent stories concerning the Amer- 
ican financial assistance being rendered to 
seaway and power projects in Europe of far 
greater cost and scope and of less desirability 
than the St. Lawrence waterway project. If 
these projects are important to defense in 
Europe and are feasible at this time, then 
certainly no one can question the advan- 
tages of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

This is America’s last chance to join our 
neighbor, Canada, in the development of 
a@ project of tremendous importance to both 
countries. Failure to act at this time may 
lose forever this great opportunity for the 
American people. 

Therefore, we respectfully urge immedi- 
ate action in favorably reporting on the St. 
Lawrence waterway and power project legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT E. Coso, Mayor, 





City OF WATERTOWN, WIS., 
March 22, 1952, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: This is in reference 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. I have taken a 
straw poll of the city council members and 
find that as individuals they are unanimous- 
ly favorable to our country’s participation in 
the project. 

They feel that in light of the great poten- 
tial for development of natural resources it 
is imperative that we take immediate steps 
to put the United States on an equal status 
with our northern neighbor. 
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I have the conviction, and the council is 
in agreement, that a vast majority of our 
people would heartily endorse the St. Law- 
rence project. 

We sincerely hope that you will find it 
possible to lend active support to this 
measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN VAN NEss, 
City Manager. 


RESOLUTION URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES To TAKE APPROPRIATE ACTION 
To BRING ABOUT THE COMPLETION OF THE 
ProposepD St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


Whereas the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project is being widely discussed 
today and Canada has indicated it will alone 
construct at least a portion of the project if 
the United States declines to go ahead with 
it; and 

Whereas it is of great importance to the 
welfare of the entire country and particularly 
to the national defense program that the 
project become a reality: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of South Milwaukee go on record 
as favoring the passage of appropriate legis- 
lation to authorize this country to proceed 
with the immediate construction of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway and power project; 
be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to our congressional repre- 
sentatives, to appropriate congressional 
committees considering this project, and to 
Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, who has requested 
an expression of our opinion on this subject. 

Adopted March 18, 1952. 

Louis J. MOSAKOWSKI, 
City Clerk, 

Approved March 19, 1952. 

CHARLES PLoTz, Mayor. 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resoiution (S. J. Res. 20), to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under certain mineral leases issued 
by the respective States covering sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf, 
to encourage the continued development 
of such leases, to provide for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hitt] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the point that a quorum is 
not present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. It is understood 
that the time will not be charged to 
either side. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be vacated, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. - 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN], 


April 2 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the Hill amendment, of which 
I am very proud to be a cosponsor. 

All States of the Union are, of course, 
deeply interested in education. It has 
long been realized by most peoples that 
the strength of a country, both econom- 
ically and spiritually, lies in the broad 
education of its citizens. The desire for 
education is, I believe, strong in every 
area of the country; but unfortunately 
standards of education vary very greatly 
between States because of the economic 
differences and limitations. However, 
every section of the country is vitally 
interested and affected, since our people 
no longer live within narrow geograph- 
ical compartments, but live with, mingle 
with, and do business with the people 
of other areas of the Nation. 

New York is just as much interested 
in seeing that a child in Mississippi or 
Arizona or Idaho is well educated as in 
providing good education for its own 
citizens, since, broadly speaking, the in- 
terests of all areas are closely interwoven, 
and there is a constant flow of popula- 
tion from one part of the country to 
other parts. Frequently that flow is of 
@ permanent nature. 

Mr. President, the cost of education 
has vastly increased during the past 10 
or 15 years. It is four or five times as 
great as it was 15 years ago. At the 
same time, the number of students has 
increased by leaps and bounds. It is 
estimated that this year there are 1,000,- 
000 more students than last year in the 
public schools of the country. It is also 
estimated that in 1953 there will be an 
increase of more than one and one-half 
million in the enrollment in our schools 
and colleges, 

Mr. President, unless some appropri- 
ate action is taken, education will not 
only fail to advance, but may actually 
greatly retrogress. ; 

I can say that with greater confidence 
because of the hearing which I attended 
2 or 3 weeks ago, at which the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. McGrath, testi- 
fied regarding the situation existing 
among the children of migrant workers. 
He made the statement that, in his opin- 
ion, the children of migrant workers to- 
day are less well educated than were 
their parents and their grandparents 15, 
25, or even 50 years ago, because they 
moved to areas which were not in a posi- 
tion to supply adequate education for all 
those who resided within their bound- 
aries. 

Mr. President, the proceeds from the 
submerged oil lands which, under the 
Supreme Court decision, belong to the 
Federal Government, will go a long way 
toward increasing the educational op- 
portunities of our people in every section 
of the country. Unless some affirmative 
action is taken we shall take a step back- 
ward, which may affect the happiness 
and welfare—nay, even the health—of 
the people of the United States. 

To paraphrase a sentiment expressed 
in a very fine editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post a day or 
two ago, I say, with ali the strength and 
conviction at my command, that I bee 
lieve the Hill amendment offers this gene 
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eration an opportunity to give future 
generations a far better chance in life, 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the amendment which has been spon- 
sored by one of the greatest proponents 
of education in this country—and there 
is no greater proponent than he, and no 
one has done more for education than 
our colleague the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hirtt]—and which has 
been cosponsored by 25 or 30 other Sen- 
ators will be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield to himself some of the time 
allotted to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mtr. President, I 
am not opposed to the Hill amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into, the time in opposition is controlled 
by the minority leader or any Senator 
designated by him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Florida rises in opposition to the Hill 
amendment. I am not in opposition to 
the amendment. Therefore,-I have no 
desire to control the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is not in control of any 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time may be controlled by 
the senior Senator from California [Mr, 
KNOWLAND]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is already 
controlled by him. Does the Senator 
from California yield time to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I vigor- 
ously oppose the passage of the Hill 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
20 on various grounds which I shall state 
briefly. 

First. Considering the Hill amendment 
on its own merits, as a proposal to set 
up Federal aid for education, I strongly 
oppose it because it includes no guaranty 
whatever that the States will be pro- 
tected and safeguarded in their own 
complete jurisdiction and control, under 
State laws, of their public school sys- 
tems. I regard it as fundamental to 
the cause of public education in our sev- 
eral States that the only sound control 
of public schools must be retained by the 
States themselves and their local com- 
munities and must be jealously safe- 
guarded so that the control of the pub- 
lic schools will always be vested in the 
people who are directly served by the 
schools. The Hill amendment from my 
point of view is fatally defective in its 
complete failure to protect in any way 
State control of the State public schools, 
In a colloquy during the debate I dis- 
cussed this point with the senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama who assured me that 
I could feel pretty sure that the princi- 
ple of State control of their schools 
would be set up and safeguarded in sub- 
sequent legislation. I think that such 
a@ weak assurance is completely inade- 
quate, particularly when I note among 
the sponsors of the Hill amendment a 
considerable number of the same Sena- 


tors who have heretofore made it clear 
on the floor of the Senate that they de- 
sire to take away from the States, as a 
condition to the extension of Federal 
aid, the control of their public schools 
systems in various vital ways. 

Furthermore, I am deeply concerned 
with that portion of the Hill program 
which would set up the schools-assist- 
ance fund ahead of the time that pro- 
visions prescribing the conditions for its 
expenditure would be enacted into law. 
With the melon already in existence and 
ripe for the cutting, I feel strongly that 
it would be a much more difficult task 
to enact legislation at that time that 
would completely protect the sanctity of 
State control of the public schools than 
it would be to assure continued State 
control by including the appropriate re- 
quirements at the very time the fund is 
created. 

I speak as one who has twice voted for 


‘and strongly supported Federal-aid-to- 


education measures which have passed 
the Senate. These measures were for 
definite and immediate assistance from 
Federal funds to the State schools. The 
Hill amendment is neither definite in 
amount nor immediate in its assistance. 
Above all, the measures which I sup- 
ported contained definite provisions 
which safeguarded the States in their 
own complete control, under State law, 
of their public school systems, whereas 
the Hill amendment is completely silent 
on that vital point. I do not see how 
those Senators who believe in safeguard- 
ing their public schools from Federal 
interference, regulation, and control can 
possibly vote for the Hill amendment. 

Second. I oppose the Hill amendment 
because it has no proper place in the so- 
called tidelands discussion, and I regard 
it as primarily a defensive measure grow= 
ing out of the desperate effort to prevent 
the restoration to the States of their 
own control over their submerged coastal 
lands, which State control had continued 
without interruption or serious question 
since the founding of our Nation until 
the present controversy had its begin- 
nings about 1937. One of the intro- 
ducers and principal advocates of the so- 
called interim bill, the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], stated 
definitely in the hearings that he was 
against the effort to attach Federal aid 
to education to the so-called tidelands 
legislation because he regarded it as a 
completely distinct question. He also 
clearly called attention to the fact that 
the principle followed in the Hill amend- 
ment would invite disastrous changes in 
the present Federal laws affecting recla- 
mation, which changes might be most 
hurtful to the reclamation States. I 
quote in full a question asked of a dis- 
tinguished Colorado educator by the 
Senator from New Mexico. Referring 
to the present revenue from oil and gas 
produced from Federal public land in 
Colorado, the junior Senator from New 
Mexico said: 


At the present time 3714 percent goes back 
to the State, and part of it must go to your 
institution; 5214 percent goes to the recla- 
mation fund. You are proposing in here 
that none of this should go to reclamation 
or for these other purposes. How would 
your reclamation people in Colorado feel if 


we proposed in Colorado, on public lands, 
that the State get 3744 percent and the rest 
of it be distributed around the country? 


I agree implicitly with the positions 
then taken by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, that the Hill amend- 
ment has no proper place in the tide- 
lands legislation, and that its adoption, 
if followed by the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, as amended, would 
pose a dangerous threat against the 
preservation of that important part 
of the reclamation program which as- 
sures the expenditure of nine-tenths of 
reclamation revenues, either by the recla- 
mation States themselves or on addi- 
tional reclamation projects within the 
reclamation States. 

Third. I oppose the Hill amendment 
because I believe that its adoption as 
a part of Senate Joint Resolution 20 
would make it more possible for that 
measure to pass and much less likely 
that the present ruling of the Supreme 
Court would ever be reversed or that 
the pending legislation, if enacted, would 
ever be repealed. The objective of pub- 
lic schools is so intensely appealing to 
all Senators and to all of the public that 
those who wish to tie the public schools 
to this legislation are hoping to sugar- 
coat the pill and make their pending 
proposal more tasty by making it look 
and taste like a school measure, when 
we all know that in deed and in fact, 
and primarily, it is a measure to enlarge 
and aggrandize the already too-large 
Federal Government at the expense of 
the States and to the hurt of soundly 
democratic administration of the many 
values in the submerged lands which are 
so completely linked with local pros- 
perity and growth and the solution of 
local and State problems. The junior 
Senator from Arkansas, during his argu- 
ment in behalf of the Hill amendment, 
frankly stated that in his opinion the 
incorporation of the Federal aid for 
schools objective in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 would practically guaran- 
tee that the question would be perma- 
nently settled, without hope of reversal 
by the Court of its present decisions or 
repeal of the legislation by a later Con- 
gress, 

Mr. President, that is exactly what 
those who believe in the protection of 
the rights of the States in this matter 
do not want. We strongly believe that 
it would be only a little while before the 
power-hungry Federal bureaus would 
take over the administration of all the 
other matters, beyond the oil and gas 
question, which are covered by the pres- 
ent Court rulings. 

Mr. President, these local questions 
involve the control of all living things, 
such as fish, sponges, oysters, shrimp, 
shellfish in general, kelp, and all other 
animal and vegetable life in our coastal 
waters. There is included also the use 
of all minerals, such as sand, shell, 
gravel, and even rare metals. Also in- 
cluded are values which are necessary 
for local growth and for protective pur- 
poses along our shores. These local 
questions and problems involve piers and 
jetties, which are extremely important 
and absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of submerged lands along the Gulf, 
Atlantic, and Pacific coasts. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield an 
additional half minute or so to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield an addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized for 1 minute 
more. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, an- 
other question, one of even greater im- 
portance, is involved in this matter. 
That question relates to the protection 
and extension of the shore lines along 
the coast of our State by the building of 
bulkheads, breakwaters, jetties, the con- 
struction of fills, using both shells and 
sand, and the construction of groins to 
prevent the erosion and washing away of 
the shore line. The importance of this 
matter is indicated when we realize that 
on both the existing land which is pro- 
tected in that way and on the land which 
is created by means of fills and exten- 
sions, many huge, valuable buildings are 
constructed, such as the numerous hotels 
at Miami Beach and other places along 
the coast, many of which are built on 
constructed land or filled land. Many 
of those hotels are the equals of any to 
be found anywhere in the Nation. Some 
ef the finest hotels are also found at 
other places along the coast, such as at 
Atlantic City. That land is further im- 
proved by the building and maintenance 
of cabanas and fine beaches and swim- 
ming pools. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by means of such developments of 
the lands both on the mainland and on 
the islands lying along the coast, such as 
the islands which extend for 200 miles 
from the southeast portion of Florida, 
the people of my State have greatly en- 
hanced and added to the value of their 
coastal lands. 

Those developments have been under- 
taken and completed and maintained by 
private enterprise, by the initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and industry of the people 
of Florida. All those developments have 
occurred under their own direction. So 
it is that they do not wish to entrust the 
future developments of those areas, as 
well as the maintenance of the areas 
already developed, to a Federal Govern- 
ment bureau which is not located in that 
area, is not in intimate touch with the 
wishes and needs of the residents of that 
area, and is, in fact, unrelated to the 
interests and desires of the people of our 
State. To entrust the development of 
those lands and the maintenance of the 
existing developments to such a Federal 
Government bureau would, in our opin- 
ion, be a most tragic and gross mistake. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I now yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I speak 
as one of the sponsors of the oil-for-edu- 
cation amendment which has been so 
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ably explained by the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HIL.]. 

Make no mistake, Mr. President; the 
people of the United States every day 
are becoming more aware of tidelands 
oil. In the last few days, many techni- 
cal arguments, pro and con, some clear 
and some obscure, have been heard on 
this floor, but the people of the United 
States understand that the issue is a 
very simple one, namely, does this oil 
belong to the United States or does it 
not? They know that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared 
that it does belong to the United States, 
and no amount of argument will ever 
convince them that the oil can right- 
fully be taken away from them. 

Time and again the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama has explained the 
crisis which American education is fac- 
ing. This is a crisis which I can assure 


the Senate is much better understood in ' 


every small town and hamlet and farm 
and city of the United States than it 
appears to be in the National Capital. 
Every parent knows both the direct and 
the hidden costs of modern education. 
If the parents feel that their burden can 
be lightened by the use of royalties from 
oil which they have learned belongs to 
them under three decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, they 
want this done. 

That is the central, cardinal fact. I 
do not believe it can be obscured by ar- 
guments about who will profit unduly 
from the exploitation of this oil. Sir 
Francis Drake and his English pirates 
scuttled the Spanish gold galleons for 
much less than this bonanza. There is 
nothing surprising about the fact that 
flies have gathered about this sugar. Of 
course they have. They always do. 
There are some who have gathered 
around the State leases. There are 
others who have gathered about the Fed- 
eral leases. And there are some rather 
large flies with a voracious appetite for 
sugar, such as the Ed Pauleys, of Caii- 
fornia, who have made sure that they 
are on both piles of sugar. The im- 
portant thing is that none of these flies 
should get one speck. Even more im- 
portant is that whatever benefits ac- 
crue from this oil must go to the children 
of the United States. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
see the simplicity of this issue as I do. 
I had hoped over the past few months 
that the businessmen who deal in oil 
would have seen and, having seen, would 
have grasped this splendid opportunity 
to become business statesmen. 

I recall that when I was a small boy 
gréwing up in New Hampshire, there 
was one name that was anathema among 
the plain people of the United States. 
That name was Rockefeller—John D. 
Rockefeller, the oil king. Wherever 
men reviled great wealth, his name led 
all the rest. As the oil wells every day 
pumped new money into his vast spread- 
ing fortune, the name of Rockefeller was 
hated throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. It was hated by 
labor, by the small-business man, by the 
middle-sized financier, by the shop- 
keeper, by the merchant, and by the 
farmer. Rockefeller was the symbol of 
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everything that was wrong about the 
exploitation for private gain of Amer- 
ica’s great natural resources. 

What does the name Rockefeller mean 
today? In every laboratory of the Na- 
tion, on every college campus, in the 
medical schools of the world, in the 
the jungles of South America, and on 
the deserts of Africa, the name is a token 
of respect. The plain people know, just 
as well as the scientists and the scholars 
and the medical technicians, what the 
Rockefeller Foundation has accom- 
plished for the good of mankind. It has 
been the beacon light of progress during 
the past few decades, against which no 
rock is ever thrown. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has intelligently and ably 
devoted its money and research to a mul- 
titude of causes. Most of them have 
been successful far beyond the dreams 
of the most optimistic members of its 
staff. Millions of dollars have flowed 
into our great universities. If there is 
any great liberal arts college or any sci- 
entific school in the United States which 
has not benefited greatly from Rocke- 
feller money, I do not know its name. 

This did not just happen. However 
the Rockefeller money was made, the 
second generation of Rockefellers made 
certain that it would be spent for the 
highest ideals of mankind. And it has 
been so spent—carefully and intelligent. 
ly, and the benefits to all the peoples 
of the world are known to everyone, 
The vast fortune from oil has been de- 
liberately plowed back into education. 

To me one of the most interesting by- 
products of this process has been the 
fact that the name of Rockefeller, once 
spoken as a curse, now is universally re- 
ferred to as a blessing. 

This oil-for-the-lamps-of-learning 
amendment is a Heaven-sent opportu- 
nity, in my opinion, for the oil men of 
this generation to reap the benefits of 
the Rockefeller experience and at the 
same time to escape the misery of his 
early mistakes. 

The. huge oil companies which domi- 
nate the industry are, I assume, led in 
most cases by men of imagination and 
vision. They must be aware—how could 
they help be otherwise—that the name 
“oil” has always aroused political pas- 
sions and deep emotions. They need 
look no further than their own country. 
Remember Teapot Dome of a generation 
ago which brought a Cabinet tumbling 
to the depths. 

They have but to look abroad to realize 
the hatreds, that can no longer be con- 
trolled by reason, which are springing 
up in the Middle East because of oil. A 
few months ago a fainting fanatic held 
the peace of the world in his trembling 
fingers. The peoples of the world shud- 
dered as England and this Premier of 
Iran locked horns over oil. There stood 
then, and there stands today, in that 
little country of the Middle East a man 
with whom reason holds no sway. Yet 
everyone knows of his power. One com- 


pelling reason why he has such power 
is because of the fanatical, emotional 
backing of his illiterate and unhappy and 
starved people, who understand only that 
oil has brought riches to others while 
their poverty and misery have increased. 
Iran is still the powder keg of today. 
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It may blow all of us back into medieval 
barbarism. 

But even if we escape this cataclysm of 
the Middle East, oil, which is the sinews 
and lifeblood of modern warfare, will 
often again rise to plague the rule of rea- 
son. It can even happen here. In a 
black depression, with thousands on the 
bread lines and thousands of others hun- 
gry-and out of work, it would not be 
overly difficult for a demagogue to thun- 
der against Big Oil. Given severe eco- 
nomic circumstances, what occurred a 
decade ago in Mexico could take place 
here if Big Oil were a sufficiently unpop- 
ular victim. All over the world expro- 
priation is in the air. We do not live on 
an island. 

Nor does Big Oil live on an economic 
island of its own. Like the rest of us, it, 
too, needs friends. The Rockefeller 
name today has friends because of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the other 
great contributicns the family have made 
to education. 

Today, in this’ oil-for-education 
amendment, the leaders of Big Oil can 
buy themselves an insurance policy. 
The premiums on that policy make it 
the best investment in the world because 
the price of insurance would merely be 
the support of the business statesmen of 
this industry for our proposal. Here is 
a heaven-sent opportunity for them to 
range themselves on the side of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

There is one thing the American peo- 
ple hold dearer than anything else on 
earth—and that is their children. All 
parents want security, comfort, and hap- 
piness for their children. But, above all 
these things, that which they want first 
is an education for their children. From 
the beginnings of this Republic, that has 
been the American dream. It is my hope 
that Big Oil will show enough vision in 
its own enlightened support to support 
that dream by supporting this amend- 
ment. 

The people await their decision with 
interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator, from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Alabama whether he will 
yield an additional 30 seconds to me. 

Mr. HILL. I yield 30 seconds more to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
half a minute more. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I may say that my 
State of New Hampshire is full of natural 
beauty—hills and lowlands, towering 
mountains, beautiful vistas. We have 
only 18 miles of seacoast. If we had 500 
miles of seacoast and if we had great oil 
deposits lying under the submerged 
lands adjoining the seacoast, I would he 
speaking here as I do today, in favor of 
the Hill amendment. 

I remind my colleagues of the old 
maxim that the whole is greater than 
any of its parts. In that connection, we 
must remember that the oil underneath 
the submerged lands belongs to all the 


people of the United States and to their 
generations yet unborn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
again expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield one- 
half minute to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico is recognized for one- 
half minute. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am as- 
sociated with the Senator from Alabama 
in support of this amendment. I wish 
I had an hour to discuss it. 

If I were sure that the Congress would 
vote to turn over to the State of New 
Mexico and the other Western States 
the lands within their borders the Fed- 
eral Government controls or owns, I 
would possibly be in agreement with 
other Members of the Senate who are 
opposed to the Hill amendment. How- 
ever, today the people of the United 
States as a whole are receiving the 
benefits of the public lands in my State, 
including forest lands. Sixty-three per- 
cent of the entire State belongs to the 
Federal Government. Since those con- 
ditions exist, I believe that this amend- 
ment is proper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Mexico has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of my statement 
may be printed in the RecorpD at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the statement of Mr. CHAvEz 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To me, education is the most valuable asset 
an American citizen has. Education pro- 
vides him with the necessary skills for liv- 
ing a fuil, creative, and respected life. This 
much is expected of each of our citizens. A 
study of history will confirm that a high 
priority has been given education by the 
men who founded this democracy and by 
those who have shared in its perpetuation 
throughout the years. 

As a native New Mexican, I am excep- 
tionally proud to say that from the early 
days of the Franciscan Friars, who accom- 
panied the Spanish colonizers, to the present 
State superintendent of instruction, Tom 
Wiley, the leaders of New Mexico have rec- 
ognized the importance of education. Let 
me quote from a statement made by my 
namesake, J. Francisco Chaves, Territorial 
superintendent of public instruction, in his 
report to the Territorial Governor of New 
Mexico in 1901: 

“The indispensableness of education to 
worldly prosperity has also been demon- 
strated. An ignorant people not only is, but 
must be, a poor people, They must be desti- 
tute of sagacity and providence and, of 
course, of competence and comfort. The 
proof of this does not depend upon the les- 
sons of history, but on the constitution of 
nature. No richness of climate, no spon- 
taneous productiveness of soil, no facilities 
for commerce, no stores of the precious and 
useful metals garnered in the treasure cham- 
bers of the earth can confer even wordly pros- 
perity upon an uneducated people. Such a 
people cannot in this day and generation 
create wealth of themselves, and whatever 
riches may be showered upon them will run 


to waste. Let whoever will sow the seed or 
gather the fruit, intelligence will consume 
the banquet. 
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“We in New Mexico have for years past 
more than liberally taxed ourselves for com- 
mon-school purposes, and yet we need to 
utilize every possible resource to carry on 
the work now so auspiciously under way, and 
to that end I would suggest that no further 
time be lost in placing our just demands 
properly before Congress.” 

New Mexico is a typical example of a low- 
income State that has accomplished wonders 
in the field of education on a cooperative 
basis with the Federal Government. 

I remember the time—and it hasn’t been 
too long ago—yes, 40 years ago when we 
were given statehood—that we had only a 
small number of public schools in all of New 
Mexico—the fourth largest State (in area) 
of the United States. 

Much of the land of New Mexico is owned 
by governmental agencies, only 37 percent 
of the area of the State is privately owned. 
The balance, some 45,000,000 acres, is owned 
by the Government. Of this tremendous 
extent of land, the Federal Government 
holds 32,000,000 acres, largely in national 
forests, Indian reservations, and unappro- 
priated public lands, and the State holds 
some 13,000,000 acres. The acreage subject 
to taxation by the State is less than 37 per- 
cent of the area of the State. (P. 60, San- 
chez, Forgotten People, University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1940.) 

Today New Mexico, the thirteenth State 
from the bottom in per capita income, has a 
national reputation among the educators 
from all over the country for its herculean 
effort to spend more than the national aver- 
age in expenditure per pupil for public edu- 
cation from State and local resources. 

New Mexico spends $183 per pupil while 
the national average is $176. Our teachers 
are paid more than the average teacher in 
the United States and the percent of teach- 
ers with four or more years of college prepa- 
ration is above the average of the Nation 
as a whole. 

New Mexico’s educational accomplishments 
were realized by taxing to the limit the local 
community, the county, and the State. Quot- 
ing from the report of the New Mexico Edu- 
cational Survey Board conducted by the 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: 

“To provide more bonding power for local 
school districts either the present tax value 
must be raised or the 6-percent constitu- 
tional limitation imcreased or both. Al- 
though some steps have been taken toward 
increasing tax values, it is the judgment 
of the survey staff that these steps in and 
of themselves are not going to solve the im- 
mediate building problem. 

“As evidence of the lack of bonding power 
to meet present school building needs table 
28 showing the comparison of the bonding 
capacity and school building needs as esti- 
mated by counties in New Mexico as of April 
1948, has been prepared. It has been pointed 
out that the estimated cost of school build- 
ing needs as shown in table 28 is much too 
low. A more realistic figure probably is be- 
tween forty and fifty million dollars. How- 
ever, even at the figure shown in this table it 
will be seen that if every county in the State 
issued bonds up to its constitutional limita- 
tion, about $12,000,000 would be needed.” 

In spite of these tremendous efforts and 
notable accomplishments by the people of 
New Mexico, there are numerous aspects of 
this problem which have serious implica- 
tions for our national security and the fu- 
ture well-being of our citizens. For ex- 
ample, the present trend correctly so, to 
integrate our American Indians into local 
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school systems is one which poses a particu- 
larly difficult problem to our already over- 
taxed and overcrowded school districts. One 
must realize that New Mexico’s Indian popu- 
lation is the second largest in the country. 

A second particularly urgent problem to 
the school system of New Mexico is that 
posed by migration. Migration in New Mex- 
ico is attributable to, first, Federal causes, and 
secondly, to the peculiar demands of our ag- 
gricultural development. Letters such as the 
one from our Espanola municipal schools 
system are numerous. I quote: 

“We have between four and five hundred 
students in our schools from families who 
have moved to this community so that one 
or both of the parents might work at Los 
Alamos. This has brought about many se- 
rious problems in our school system.” 

Another superintendent writes: 

“I can frankly say that I believe our school 
has been affected as much, if not more, than 
any of the schools in the State as a result of 
military installations.” 

Another superintendent writes that: 

“Migrant labor, of all kinds, employed by 
the Federal Government on the various Fed- 
eral projects in New Mexico is one of the big 
problems. The other is the children of mili- 
tary personnel that move from Army post to 
Army post. They are causing quite a problem 
in our educational system.” 

A fourth superintendent has indicated: 

“We have more than 200 children who came 
to our system and then left our system last 
year. These children are primarily children 
of military personnel or scientific personnel 
who work on the air base.” 

The second phase of this problem, that of 
the migrant agricultural or industrial worker 
and his family, is equally critical. The con- 
dition of migrancy for whatever cause is a 
part of the broad national problem of edu- 
cation. This problem must be met and 
solved by the States. It is, however, an area 
which provides an opportunity to imple- 
ment the individual States with national re- 
sources to tackle this very urgent need. 

The report of the President’s Commission 
on Migrant Labor and other studies have 
clearly indicated the very desperate situa- 
tion in which the children of migrant fami- 
lies throughout the country are forced to 
live. They are the least educated of any of 
our national groups. They have less oppor- 
tunity to attend school under present con- 
ditions than other groups. They are the 
least properly cared for medically, nutri- 
tionally and socially. The parents of these 
children are of the lowest educational and 
socio-economic levels. It has been recently 
reported—Dr. Howard Dawson—that the 
children of these migrant parents are get- 
ting less education—the tools for citizen- 
ship—than their parents received. 

The suggestion that Congress assist indi- 
vidual States in meeting problems which pre- 
vent the attainment of the American norm 
in education, health, social, and economic 
well-being, is a long-standing principle with 
our Congress. When such problems arise, 
through no fault of the State or community, 
certain emergency aid for education, or what- 
ever need, has been forthcoming. To illus- 
trate, I refer to areas where military camps, 
war plants, and air fields have had to be 
built and to agricultural sections of the 
country where production goals for defense 
purposes have been undertaken. 

The proposal before this distinguished 
body to earmark a portion of the revenue 
derived from royalties from the oil and gas 
leases of offshore oil deposits for educational 
purposes is, in my judgment, one of the 
greatest steps to strengthen our democracy. 
It is fair and reasonable. New Mexico has, 
as I have previously indicated, 32,000,000 
acres in Federal lands. States have derived 
financial benefits from these Federal lands 
through the scrip system. Yet the efforts 
to meet the educational standards estab- 
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lished by our Government for its citizens 
have nowhere exceeded those of the semi- 
arid, inland, and sovereign State of New 
Mexico. 

I don’t think New Mexico’s enlightened 
educational program should come to an ab- 
rupt standstill because it has exhausted its 
own funds. New Mexico holds an enviable 
record in the percentage of fighting men and 
manpower it has contributed for defense in- 
dustry and agriculture. Money spent by 
the Federal Government on education in 
New Mexico and elsewhere would erase the 
shameful high percentage of registrants who 
were rejected during World War II due to 
educational deficiencies. 

Let us not forget that the real strength 
of a nation is measured by the education of 
its citizens. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to my colleague, the 
junior Senator from California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from California is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I am sure 
that we have all been impressed by the 
very persuasive and eloquent arguments 
which have been made by the proponents 
of the Hill amendment. It has been 
quite apparent that one thought has run 
through all those arguments, and that is, 
that the vote on this amendment will be 
on the issue of whether we are for or 
against aiding education. I submit to 
the Members of this body that that is 
an extraneous issue and not the real 
issue which is involved in the considera- 
tion of this amendment. 

The question of whether the Federal 
Government should aid education is an 
important one. It is one concerning 
which there may be found possibly a 
considerable amount of disagreement 
among the Members of this body. But 
the question involved in the vote on the 
Hill amendment is not whether we are 
for or against aiding education; the 
question involved is whether we should, 
in our desire to aid education, adopt the 
method which is presented by the Hill 
amendment, now under consideration. 

I have a letter which I received from 
the president of Occidental College in 
California. Dr. Coons, president of Oc- 
cidental College, is one of the leading 
educators of the country. He has 
served on several governmental com- 
missions, including the Japanese Repa- 
rations Commission, to which he was 
appoined by President Truman. In this 
letter, I think he very tersely puts the 
issue exactly as we should consider it. 


' He says: 


Upon the merits of Federal versus State 
ownership of the tidelands oil royalties there 
may be reasonable difference of opinion 
among presidents and institutions. Upon 
whether or not there should be Federal aid 
to education at one level or another, or at 
all levels, there may be difference of opinion; 
and if Federal aid, what form it should take. 

It seems to me very unfortunate to link 
a@ given and major source of Federal revenue 
primarily to education or to any special 
present or proposed object of Federal expend- 
itures. Furthermore, although conceivably 
highly motivated, Senator Hriu’s proposal 
may have the indirect effect of gathering 
political strength behind the Federal tide- 
lands royalties ownership when that issue 
should be debated and decided on its own 
merits. I say all this, mindful of the finan- 
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cial problems of the independent colleges 
which might receive some minor portion 
(hardly a major portion considering all the 
claimants) and therefore in some measure 
against the interests of this institution. 


That, Mr. President, seems to me to 
put the issue squarely before us. The 
question is not whether we are for or 
against aiding education. What we must 
bear in mind is that the method of ob- 
taining funds does not become right, 
simply because the purpose for which 
they are to be devoted happens to be 
good. In this instance, no one would 
question that the purpose for which the 
funds are to be used, namely, aiding edu- 
cation, is good, but there is question as 
to the method of obtaining the funds. 
In this instance the method employed is, 
in effect, to take from the States tide- 
lands properties title to which those of 
us who are supporting the Holland sub- 
stitute think should be vested in the 
States. If that method is wrong, it does 
not become right simply by proposing a 
good purpose for the use of the funds. 

I intend to discuss, as other Members 
of this body will, the major issue as to 
whether the Federal Government rather 
than the State governments should have 
the royalties and the incomes from these 
properties. But in any event we should 
not confuse that issue with the one which 
is involved in the amendment which is 
now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the junior Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does the op- 
position have any speakers who desire 
to speak at this time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
have alternate speakers, if we could, for 
obvious reasons. 

Mr. HILL. We have already had four 
speakers, I think. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think we have. 
Without taking it out of the time of 
either side, Mr. President, could the 
Chair give us an accounting of the time 
which has expired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Each side has 
16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the pending amendment is 
cruelly deceptive to those who favor Fed- 
eral aid to education. In the first place, 
I believe Senators should know that from 
the submerged lands the current reve- 
nues derived from the production of oil 
and gas, accruing to the States or to the 
Federal Government, whichever the case 
may be, is presently only $23,000,000 a 
year. The lowest estimate of the re- 
quirement by the Federal Government 
for aid to education is $300,000,000 a year, 
or approximately 13 times as much as is 
currently available as revenues from 
submerged lands, It should be borne in 
mind that when the California case has 
been decided, many of the submerged 
lands will be declared to be inland 
waters, because the Federal Government 
in many instances has claimed land 
which its agencies are even ashamed to 
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assert belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. because it underlies inland waters. 

If we make that allowance and realize 
that 374% percent of the revenue derived 
would go to the States, there would, un- 
der this amendment, be only about 
$16,000,000 available for Federal aid to 
education based on current production. 
Mr. President, $16,000,000 a year divided 
among 25,000,000 school children would 
be about 60 cents per child a year. 

There has been talk about $40,000,000,- 
000 worth of oil underlying the Conti- 
nental Shelf. That is a very ridiculous 
distortion of the actual picture. It is my 
understanding that this figure was ar- 
rived at by estimating that as much oil 
could be recovered by going 100 miles 
south into the Gulf of Mexico, as could 
be recovered by going 100 miles north 
from the shore line of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. What is overlooked is that it costs 
about 10 or 15 times as much to drill an 
oil well in 30 to 100 feet of water in the 
open sea as it does to drill a well on dry 
land. Consequently, the best estimate 
which could be hoped for would be that, 
over a period of many years, there might 
possibly be $120,000,000 a year of avail- 
able revenue, which in any event would 
not be sufficient to begin to finance Fed- 
eral aid to education, the lowest estimate 
of the amount required for Federal aid 
to education being about $300,000,000. 

Senators who favor Federal aid to edu- 
cation should realize that this proposal 
would not hasten Federal aid to educa- 
tion but rather would retard any effort 
to obtain it. For one thing, Federal aid 
to education has always been defeated 
in the House of Representatives, al- 
though it has received there very sub- 
stantial support from the Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Louisiana delegations. If an 
effort is made to confuse the aid-to-edu- 
cation issue, which has been before Con- 
gress for many years, with the tidelands 
issue, which has also been before the 
Congress for many years, thus incurring 
the enmity and the wrath of the coastal 
States, the result will be that both will 
be merely tied up indefinitely, and we 
will never be able to pass any measure 
to provide effectively for Federal aid to 
education. 

I say, Mr. President, that those who 
favor the proposal should be willing to 
recognize that the best hope of ob- 
taining Federal aid to education is to 
have a bill for that purpose stand on its 
own merits as a justified proposition. In 
that event Senators and Representatives 
who support this proposal would be 
willing, no doubt, to vote adequate ap- 
propriations for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovuctas]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for 10 minutes. 
THE ISSUE IS NOT TIDELANDS BUT OFFSHORE OIL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
well at the opening of this final debate, 
which will involve not only the Hill 
amendment but also the so-called Mc- 
Clellan amendment, that we understand 
very clearly exactly what is and what is 
not at issue. The real question is in 
whom should the rights to the sub- 
merged land seaward from the low- 
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water mark and out to the 3-mile and to 
the edge of the Continental Shelf be- 
long. The Supreme Court, in three de- 
cisions, in the California, Louisiana, and 
Texas cases, has ruled that the sub- 
merged land seaward from the low- 
water mark belongs to all the people of 
the 48 States, namely, to the United 
States of America. The O’Mahoney res- 
olution, Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
which is now before the Senate, and 
which the proponents of the Hill amend- 
ment are also supporting, confirms and 
strengthens this ownership by enabling 
the Federal Government to administer 
its rights through the granting of min- 
eral leases in the submerged lands. 

The advocates of the so-called quit- 
claim amendment would have Congress 
give the submerged land to the States 
which abut upon the sea. In practice, 
so far as oil is concerned, this would 
means lodging title to the offshore oil in 
the three States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas. 

Huge sums of money and enormous 
natural resources are at stake in this 
issue. ? 

TREMENDOUS RESOURCES UNDER THE MARGINAL 
SEA 

The oil resources of the submerged 
lands are presently estimated at 15,000,- 
000,000 barrels which, at present prices, 
would be worth $40,000,000,000. Roy- 
alties at a minimum of one-eighth 
would amount to $5,000,000,000. With 
active development, the sums involved 
may well prove to be greater. These 
valuable properties belong, by the law 
of the land, as laid down by the high- 
est court in the land, to the 154,000,000 
people of the 48 States. ; 

EFFORTS HAVE BEEN MADE TO CONFUSE THE 

ISSUE 


The advocates of the so-called quit- 
claim amendment, or what I would call 
the give-away amendment, which will 
shortly be presented, would turn the 
property back to some 21,000,000 people 
in 3 States. That is the major issue 
which is before the Senate today. 

An effort is now being made, as it has 
been made over a period of years, to 
confuse the real issue. It is said that 
unless we enact the quitclaim or the give- 
away amendment, the National Gov- 
ernment will take over not merely the 
offshore oil but the lands beneath in- 
land waters, the lands beneath coastal 
waters, and the tidelands proper, or the 
lands between the low-water mark and 
the high-water mark. Therefore, the 
coastal States, and particularly the 
three States mentioned, have made des- 
perate efforts to get the inland States on 
their side by telling them that unless 
they side with the three separate States, 
the land beneath the inland waters will 
be taken from them. I hold in my hand 
a batch of pamphlets which have been 
issued on this very point and which 
have been sent to Senators’ offices within 
the past few days. 

INLAND WATERS BELONG TO THE STATES 


I wish to emphasize that the courts, 
in an unbroken chain of opinions, have 
ruled that the land beneath the inland 
waters, lakes, rivers, and the tidelands 
properly belong to the States, The issue 
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before the Senate is not a tidelands issue 
at all; it is an offshore oil issue. The 
issue of the tidelands proper has been 
decided by the courts again and again 
in favor of State ownership, not only 
of the tidelands but of all the inland 
navigable waters. 

In order to make assurance of the 
courts double secure, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEyY] and most of 
us who are supporting the Hill amend- 
ment sponsored another amendment 
lodging in the States by statute law title 
to the land between the low-water mark 
and the high-water mark, and the land 
under inland navigable waters. 

As I have stated, the issue is not tide- 
lands but offshore oil. 

The O’Mahoney amendment is most 
generous to the abutting States. It pro- 
vides that they shall receive 374% per- 
cent of the royalties on oil produced out 
to the 3-mile limit. Beyond the 3-mile 
a, the Federal Government is to get 
all. 


OIL-FOR-EDUCATION AMENDMENT MERELY CON- 
TINUES A HISTORIC NATIONAL POLICY 


The Hill amendment deals with the 
disposition of Federal funds derived from 
the oil under the submerged lands. It 
provides that during a period of national 
emergency the funds shall be used for 
national ‘defense—a perfectly proper 
use—but that when the national emer- 
gency is over, the funds shall be used 
for purposes of education. 

This is in conformity with a long- 
established historical precedent starting 
with the Ordinance of 1787 under which 
public lands in the Northwest Territory 
were to be used for educational pur- 
poses. That principle was further de- 
veloped by the Morrill Act, passed dur- 
ing the Civil War, by which the reve- 
nues from 30,000 acres of public land in 
each State were to be used for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechan- 
ical arts. Our great syst2m of State 
universities has largely been built up 
through the Morrill Act. It has been 
the nucleus around which they have been 
developed. 

The Senator from Alabama is simply 
proposing to carry on in this modern 
day the precedent of using the coun- 
try’s natural resources for the develop- 
ment of the human resources of the Na- 
tion. 

We know something of the plight of 
the schools. The birth rate rose rap- 
idly in the 1920’s. The new groups of 
students entering schools are much 
larger than those who entered years ago. 
The number of pupils in the public 
schools will increase from 26,000,000 to 
33,000,000 in the next decade. Many of 
the school districts are in great difficulty. 
Teachers are underpaid. Buildings are 
lacking. 

Our proposal is to use the resources 
for the benefit of education in the Na- 
tion as a whole. Any plan which is 
ultimately adopted will have to be ap- 
proved by Congress. We are not com- 
mitted to any specific plan. We are not 
tying the hands of future Congresses. 
We are merely saying that these re- 
sources should be used for human bet- 
terment, for the benefit of the children 
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of the Nation as a whole, not merely for 
the benefit of the people of a few States. 
Those persons in the few States will 
receive not only their share of the roy- 
alties out to the 3-mile limit, but they 
will share with the entire Nation the 
total resources which are at stake. 

Mr. President, I very much hope that 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that I voted against the so- 
called tidelands bill when it was before 
the Senate on another occasion, and 
likewise voted to sustain the veto of the 
President when he disapproved the ac- 
tion of the Congress in passing the bill, 
I feel that in justice to myself I should 
make a brief statement to explain why 
_I shall take a contrary position today. 

At the time this measure was last pre- 
sented to the Senate this issue was be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States for judicial decision. As a strong 
adherent of the separation of powers 
theory of our Government, I did not 
think it was proper for the legislative 
branch to pass upon the issues involved 
at a time when these issues were under 
consideration by the judicial branch of 
our Government. I fully recognize that 
in a matter of this kind the power of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment is, in the last analysis, supreme. 
But I thought then—and think now— 
that where such a question is before the 
courts for a decision the legislative 
branch should withhold any action 
which would tend in any way to prevent 
the judiciary from fully expressing its 
views on the constitutional issues in- 
volved. Such a decision by the courts 
can be helpful to the Congress in its 
determination of the issue. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
tidelands cases is not justified under 
our constitutional system. The original 
States were invested with sovereign pow- 
ers before the Union was formed by the 
adoption by the sovereign States of the 
Constitution and the first 10 amend- 
ments thereto. In my opinion, the pow- 
ers reserved to the States in our national 
charter includes the title to the off-shore 
lands belonging to the States before they 
ratified the Constitution. Nothing has 
transpired since the ratification of the 
Constitution which, in my opinion, justi- 
fies the contention that the States have 
been divested of the title to the off-shore 
lands they undoubtedly owned prior to 
ratification. 

The title of Texas to her off-shore 
lands does not depend solely on the re- 
served rights of the States. A study of 
the history of the agreement between the 
Republic of Texas and the United States 
at the time of the admission of Texas to 
the Union leads me to the conclusion 
that even if the several States had no 
reserved titles Texas has, in equity and 
common justice, full and complete title 
to all off-shore lands which she owned 
at the time of her admission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield me about 
14% minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield 114 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The dissenting opin- 
fon of Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the 
Texas case is unanswerable. I have never 
understood why the logic of his dis- 
senting opinion was not accepted as be- 
ing much sounder law than the strained 
attempts at reasoning in the majority 
opinion. 

The substitute presented and so elo- 
quently advocated by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] and a number of 
other Senators, is most appealing. I 
wish that I could in good conscience sup- 
port it. As a consistent advocate of 
preserving the rights of the several 
States against unwarranted encroach- 
ments by the Federal power, I cannot 
do so. I cannot be for States’ rights 
every day of the week except Wednesday, 
however attractive the proposed invasion 
of these rights may appear to be. I 
should like to see increased funds for 
all of our educational activities, but 
under my construction of the Constitu- 
tion I could not justify a vote in favor 
of the Hill amendment any more than I 
could support a proposal that the Fed- 
eral Government expropriate any sur- 
pluses which the several States may have 
in their treasuries and then by Federal 
enactment vote these funds—clearly the 
property of the States—to a desirable 
use. 

Holding the conviction that the rights 
of the States under our constitutional 
system completely justify the claim of 
title of the States to their offshore lands. 
I shall vote for the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we have 
only one speaker remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we, 
too, have only one speaker remaining. 
As I understand, we have now exhausted 
about 21 minutes of our time. 

Mr. HILL. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GeorGE in the chair). The Senator from 
Michigan is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, under 
our system of government, the ultimate 
authority in determining ownership of 
all rights to property is the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Weall know 
there has been great controversy as to 
whether the States or all the American 
people have ownership of offshore oil. 
That issue has now been decided by the 
Supreme Court. This great resource is 
the property of the people. 

If today the Senate votes to relinquish 
to the States the rights of the Federal 
Government to the oil of the submerged 
lands, it will be giving away an asset 
whose value may amount to more than 
$50,000,000,000. I think that would be 
generosity many times multiplied. 

The joint resolution reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs under the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
deals generously with the States. It 
applies the same standard which is ap- 
plied to all other public lands, according 
to which 37% percent of the revenue 
derived is given to the States, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MOODY. May I have an addi- 
tional 30 seconds? 

Mr. HILL. I yield an additional 30 
seconds to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 30 
seconds more. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, our 
schools are facing a crisis. We have an 
opportunity here to do something about 
it without burdening our taxpayers. If 
there is any better purpose to which the 
revenue from this great offshore resource 
could be devoted than to the education 
of our children, I fail to know what it 
Possibly could be. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama will be adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In discussing the 
pending amendment this afternoon, my 
able colleague [Mr. Nixon] pointed out 
that there would be very little dispute re- 
garding, or objection to the general 
objective of, the amendment, insofar as 
providing some aid to education is con- 
cerned, because, as I think we all know, 
in the States there is need for additional 
aid to education. However, there is cer- 
tainly a very honest difference of opinion 
as to whether such aid should be Federal 
in character; and there is certainly a 
very great difference of opinion as to 
what the sources of such aid should be. 

It has been pointed out by some speak- 
ers in opposition to the amendment that 
it is not a wise public policy to tie funds 
for any particular Government purpose 
to one particular source. I think this is 
generally recognized by educational au- 
thorities themselves. 

I have before me a resolution which 
was adopted by the California State 
Board of Education a short time ago, 
which came to me under date of March 
14. The California State Board of Edu- 
cation in its resolution had this to say: 

Resolved by the California State Board of 
Education, That— 

1. It opposes and condemns any oil for 
educational amendment to Senate Joint Res- 
Olution 20 and urges its defeat. 

2. It believes that the question of the 
ownership of submerged lands should be de- 
cided honestly and on its own merits. 

3. This resolution shall be printed in Cali- 
fornia schools and copies of the resolution 
shall be sent to all local school boards in 
California and to the National Education As- 
sociation in Washington, D. C., and to all 
other State boards of education. 


Mr. President, I also have a number 
of letters which I have received from var- 
ious school boards in the State of Cali- 
fornia. I shall read one as being typical. 
It is from the San Luis Obispo city 
schools, and reads: 


San Luts Osispo City SCHOOLS, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., March 20, 1952. 
Senator WiILL1AM F. KNowLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND:'I have been re- 
quested by the board of education of the 
San Luis Obispo City Schools to send you a 
copy of a resolution which was passed at a 
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meeting of the board on Tuesday, March 18. 
The resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas there are pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States resolutions desig- 
nated respectively as House Resolution 4484 
and Senate Resolution 940 that recognize 
the rights of the States of the Union to the 
ownership of submerged lands and provide 
for the quitclaiming of those lands to the 
States respectively entitled thereto; and 

“Whereas the passage of such legislation is 
seriously endangered by the introduction 
of an amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
20, popularly referred to as the oil-for-edu- 
cation amendment which would provide 
for the application of a portion of the royal- 
ties derived by the Federal Government from 
these lands to grants-in-aid to the States 
for public education; and 

“Whereas the question of Federal aid to 
education has no proper relationship to the 
question of the title to submerged lands, 
and it is not proper to offer any part of the 
royalties derived from such lands in order 
to obtain support for or opposition to legis- 
lation relating to the title to lands; and 

“Whereas the State of California and 
others contend that the Federal Government 
is not the rightful owner of these lands and 
therefore that it has no right, legal or moral, 
to receive royalties from their use or to offer 
those royalties to education or otherwise: It 
is hereby 

“Resolved by the Board of Education of 
the San Luis Obispo City Schools, That— 

“1. It opposes and condemns any oil-for- 
education amendment to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 and urges its defeat. 

“2. It believes that the question of the 
ownership of submerged lands should be 
decided honestly and on its own merits.” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. N. REGIER, 
Superintendent, San Luis Obispo 
City Schools. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself an 
additional one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for an 
additional half minute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think educational 
authorities themselves understand that 
the pending proposal has no place in 
submerged-lands legislation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may place a state- 
ment in the Recorpb? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp a statement I have prepared on 
the subject embraced in the amendment 
now pending. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LONG 


It is completely improper that the aid-to- 
education issue should become immeshed 
with our effort to settle the tidelands con- 
troversy. If the States are entitled to have 
their submerged lands restored to them, as 
I believe they are, then it is completely wrong 
and inexcusable to deprive the States of the 
property within their boundaries—no matter 
how laudable the purpose. 

It is not proper that the Senate of the 
‘ United States should attempt to play Robin 
Hood, taking property that should belong 
to some to give it to others. If Federal aid to 
education is justified, then it should stand 
on its own merits and it should be faced on 
its own merits. It should not be used as 
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a ruse or a device to prevent the States from 
recovering the submerged lands within their 
borders. 

The theory that the end justifies the 
means is not natural to American democracy, 
As a matter of fact, it is a Communist theory 
that is shared by some of our ultraliberal 
friends. If the means are wrong, they 
should not be resorted to no matter how 
laudable the ultimate purpose might be. 

I do not believe any Senator can in good 
conscience subscribe to the proposition that 
the States have been inexcusably deprived 
of their submerged lands on the one hand 
and vote to dedicate the revenues from those 
lands to any Federal purpose on the other. 
The Federal aid-to-education controversy 
has been before Congress for more than one 
dozen years. So has the tidelands contro- 
versy. Any attempt to tie one onto the 
other would not hasten the settlement of 
either issue, but only hopelessly delay any 
final settlement. Senators know that Fed- 
eral aid to education has been passed by the 
Senate on two occasions and that it failed 
passage in the House of Representatives, al- 
though it was supported in large measure 
by the rather large delegations from Texas 
and California as well as the delegation from 
Louisiana. Certainly the weight of the 
Texas, California, and Louisiana delegations 
will be’against any passage of the aid-to- 
education’ provision that would prejudice 
the rights of the States to their submerged 
lands. 

If anyone is proposing to accomplish Fed- 
eral aid to education by tying it to the tide- 
lands controversy, he is cruelly deluding him- 
self and those who follow him. This is 
merely a device to prevent any tidelands 
legislation from being passed in this Con- 
gress. 

As a matter of fact, the aid-to-education 
group had just about given up any hope of 
getting such legislation through this Con- 
gress. They did not even ask for hearings 
before the proper committee, when the 
measure was introduced. Therefore, when 
the so-called liberal Senators who opposed 
the States’ right position on tidelands 
dragged the aid-to-education amendment in- 
to this controversy, I am certain in my own 
mind that it was simply a matter of con- 
fusing this issue in order to prevent passage 
of tidelands legislation. 

In addition, the revenues available from 
submerged lands could not begin to furnish 
adequate revenues to support a Federal aid- 
to-education program. There is only about 
$23,000,000 of revenue annually available to 
the States or Federal Government from oil 
and gas production in submerged lands. 
Thus divided among 25,000,000 children of 
the public schools of the Nation, this would 
amount to only about 92 cents per pupil per 
year. Senators will see that this revenue is 
completely inadequate for the purpose and 
even then much of this revenue will be found 
to be coming from lands that must be de- 
cided to be inland waters of the State of 
California. 

For example, one of the most productive 
fields in the submerged lands underlies the 
very harbor of Long Beach, Calif., where the 
Federal Government concedes to the city of 
Long Beach less than one-half of the sub- 
merged lands within the very harbor itself. 
The O’Mahoney bill proposed that 3714 per- 
cent of all production within the 3-mile limit 
should go to the State. This would reduce 
the amount available for Federal aid to edu- 
cation to approximately 60 cents per child 
per year. 

Now, there have been great figures used to 
attempt to mislead us on this issue. Some- 
one speaks of $40,000,000,000 worth of oil un- 
derlying the Continental Shelf. It is my un- 
derstanding that this estimate was arrived 
at by estimating the amount of oil reserved 
starting at the shore line of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and going 100 miles north, and presum- 
ing that the same relative amount of oil 
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would be found proceeding 100 miles south 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Here the ridicu- 
lousness of the estimate is exposed, because 
on dry land in Louisiana and Texas, a shallow 
well can be drilled for perhaps $10,000 or 
$15,000 and the well will be commercially 
profitable if it produces as much as 10 bar- 
rels per day, which is the average production 
for an oil well located in the United States 
of America. The same oil deposit located in 
30 to 100 feet of water in the Gulf of Mexico 
would cost perhaps a half million dollars for 
the platform alone and it would not be 
@ profitable operation unless it was produc- 
tive of many times the amount of oil that 
is produced from the ordinary well on the 
uplands. Thus if we assume that there is as 
much oil 100 miles south of the shore line in 
the Gulf of Mexico as there is 100 miles north 
of the shore line, any person who knows 
something about the oil business would have 
to advise you that the average oil deposit 
could not be economically produced and that 
only the better fields would justify the meth- 
ods that are used on dry land to squeeze out 
the production of small marginal wells. 

In addition, the cost of producing oil can- 
not go much higher without coming into 
competition with the shale of Colorado, 
which is capable of producing enormous 
quantities of oil and the processes to produce 
liquid fuel from coal. 

The best estimate of the potential revenue 
from submerged lands, therefore, is what I 
regard as a somewhat optimistic estimate of 
the Secretary of the Interior that over a pe- 
riod of time and after full development, the 
property might produce as much as $100,- 
000,000 per year. For the pupose of aid to 
education this would be totally inadequate. 

Senators must also recognize that there is 
a big difference between saying $40,000,000,- 
000 worth of oil underlies the Continental 
Shelf of the United States and saying that 
$40,000,000,000 worth of revenue could be 
derived for the Government. Under the 
present Federal Leasing Act the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot ask or receive more than 
one-eighth of the revenues produced from 
structures that are not known to contain 
mineral deposits even if we estimate that 
one-sixth of all revenues might be derived 
for the Government and even if we should 
conclude that all the oil underlying the Con- 
tinental Shelf could be recovered, there would 
be only about $7,000,000,000 involved, rather 
than $40,000,000,000. However, the second 
assumption would be entirely erroneous and 
ridiculously optimistic. 

The bill which the Senate passed for aid 
to education in the Eighty-first Concress 
authorized an appropriation of $300,000,C00 
per year. Other aid-to-education bills have 
asked as much as $500,000,000. Senators 
might as well prepare themselves for a 
budget request for as high as $1,000,000,000 
@ year over a period of time if Federal aid 
to education is authorized. The best they 
can hope for from production of oil from 
the Continental Shelf would be approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the ultimate cost of 
the program. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is obvious that 
by directing the education lobby into con- 
flict with the rights of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana, who are seek- 
ing to recover their rightful interest in the 
submerged lands, those who favor Federal 
aid to education do not gain support for 
their cause, they lose support. They do not 
hasten Federal aid to education, they retard 
it. They have no hope of thus obtaining 
funds sufficient for that purpose, their only 
hope is to obtain a small fraction of the cost 
of the program while incurring resentment, 
opposition, and wrath from substantial num- 
bers of Congressmen and Senators, who had 
hitherto been their friends. Their best hope 
is to seek to obtain the passage of their 
program on its own merits. I am confident 


Senators and Congressmen who favor Fed- 
eral aid to education will be willing to vote 
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for adequate appropriations for that pur- 
pose when the legislation authorizing this 
type of enactment has passed Congress. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the Hill amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. CASE. I offer an amendment to 
the Hill amendment, to strike, on page 2, 
the paragraph numbered (3), and then 
to renumber the succeeding paragraph 
(4) as “(3).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
beginning with line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out all of subdivision (3). 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment as offered would leave intact the 
Hill amendment, so far as the purposes 
described in section 2, are concerned; 
it would merely eliminate the advisory 
council proposed to be established. It 
seeks to remove the fears of some that 
such a council might open the door to 
Federal direction in education. 

In conference, some Members of the 
Senate have indicated doubt about the 
wisdom of setting up such a council to 
recommend a formula for distributing 
the anticipated revenues. Noone knows 
what such a council might report, and 
while presumably Congress would still 
have power to pass on the report, the 
council’s recommendations would have 
the strength of having been created by 
this act. 

My amendment would not interfere 
with the use of money for purposes of 
education, but would clearly reserve to 
Congress the right to prescribe the 
method under which money would be 
distributed to the States, without any 
prejudice to a future decision on that 
score. Of course, personally the junior 
Senator from South Dakota thinks the 
distribution should be to the States on 
a simple per capita basis; that is on the 
basis of an annual census of the children 
of school age. 

I have suggested an amendment which 
would do just that, but I find some Sen- 
ators think the method or principle of 
distribution should not be fixed at this 
time; they feel the only decision at this 
time should be the dedication of these 
submerged lands to education. Hence 
my suggestion at this time for the modi- 
fication of the Hill amendment. 

I may say that I have discussed this 
matter with the able Senator from Ala- 
bama, and I am hopeful that at the 
proper time he will indicate it is not 
objectionable to him. 

Mr. President, I should like to address 
myself to the point which has just been 
raised by the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNoWLAND]. If we were to 
accept the position that no funds should 
be dedicated to educational purposes, we 
would go against the entire history of 
endowment lands. At the time many 
States were admitted to the Union, lands 
were dedicated for educational purposes, 
and the income from such lands has 
been set aside for those purposes. That 
was true in my own State, and it was 
true in most of the States of the North- 
west. In the States of Washington, Mon- 
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tana, Idaho, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota very substantial acreages of land 
in the public domain were dedicated to 
education at the time the States were 
admitted to the Union. The income 
from those lands can be used for no other 
purpose. The Beadle statue in Statuary 
Hall, as I mentioned earlier during this 
debate, placed there by the State of 
South Dakota, is to the memory of a man 
who was responsible for the provision 
in the enabling act for Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota that no part of the dedicated 
lands in those States could be sold for 
less than $10 an acre. The inscription 
on the memorial to General Beadle sets 
forth that he saved the school lands of 
those States because he made it impos- 
sible for them to be sold for less than $10 
an acre. The result is that today the 
school lands in these States have yielded 
a continuing income if not sold and at 
least $10 an acre, or more, when the 
principal of the endowment has been 
sold. It has restrained the disposition 
of such lands and today many of those 
lands have yielded, from oil leases or 
royalties, more than $10 an acre while 
the lands themselves remain in the 
ownership of the States for the schools. 

If we are to accept the position sug- 
gested in documents presented by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] that revenues should not be set 
aside or dedicated to education, or that 
endowments should not be created, or 
that income from certain lands should 
not be preserved for education, we shall 
fly in the face of the whole story of en- 
dowment lands, which runs back at least 
to the Morrill Act of 1862. 

So, Mr. President, I trust that before 
anyone accepts the argument advanced 
by the people of California in this in- 
stance—even by the educators there—he 
will see the inconsistency of opposition 
to the use of endowment lands in any 
degree whatsoever for education. 

I should now like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama if he 
would consider accepting the amendment 
striking out paragraph (3) so that the 
decision on the method of division may 
be left without prejudice and make the 
issue here the simple dedication of these 
submerged lands to the purposes of 
education. 

Mr. HILL. I have no objection to the 
change suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota. I should be very happy 
to see the Senate adopt the amendment 
in that form. 

Mr. CASE. I hope such an amend- 
ment may be accepted, and that we will 
then proceed to the consideration of the 
Hill amendment with that paragraph 
eliminated which would have created an 
advisory council. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

The question is on agreeing to the so- 
called Hill amendment, as modified. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, how much 
time is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has 7 minutes re- 
maining. The opposition has 4 minutes, 

Mr. HILL. We have only one speaker, 
I wonder if the Senator from California 
intends to use his time, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. We have 4 minutes 
left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
what the Chair is advised by the clerk. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself 3 
minutes of that time. 

Mr. President, I think the situation 
now is considerably different from what 
it was at the time the Morrill Act was 
placed on the statute books. At that 
time the country was in the position of 
distributing public lands. I have stated 
it as my belief that, as a matter of pol- 
icy, it is not wise now to tie into specific 
sources of revenue the support of vari- 
ous institutions of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of the local governments. 

I happen to come from a State which 
has done a great deal for its public 
schools. I served as a member of the 
Legislature of California at the time 
we revamped the entire tax structure 
of the State so that adequate support 
would be provided for its public schools. 
As a matter of fact, in California, as in 
some of the other States, we have so- 
called constitutional guarantees for the 
public schools, so that the first claim on 
the funds in the Treasury is for the sup- 
port of the public schools. I strongly 
believe in adequate support for our pub- 
lic-school system. But that is a charge 
on all the revenues in the Treasury and 
certain revenues are not pigeonholed for 
use only for school purposes. That is 
the general principle to which I refer. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have not the time 
to yield, Iam sorry to say to the Senator. 

The time may come when, as a matter 
of public policy, the Congress of the 
United States will provide funds to the 
States for education. I do not believe it 
is wise to select one particular industry 
or one particular source of revenue and 
say that the funds shall come from that 
source. I think it not the best public 
policy to do so. 

Mr. President, I have before me 
another letter from the president of a 
board of education. This letter is from 
the president of the board of education 
of Anaheim school district. The letter is 
as follows: 

ANAHEIM SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Anaheim, Calif., March 14, 1952, 
The Honorable W1LLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator, 
Tribune Tower, Oakland, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: The board of 
education of the Anaheim city school dis- 
trict wishes to commend to you a resolution 
adopted by the California State Board of 
Education on February 28, 1952, opposing the 
enactment of the United States Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, popularly known as “Oil for 
Education.” 

The members of our board feel that the 
sentiment expressed in this resolution 
should be supported by all of our California 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. STABBERT, 
President, Board of Education, Ana- 
heim City School District. 


As I pointed out previously, the Hill 
amendment has no place in the sub- 
merged-lands legislation. If these lands 
belong to the States—-and for more than 
100 years they were recognized as be- 
longing to the States—then the Congress 
of the United States has no business ap- 
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portioning the funds which come from 
oil royalties. If they belong to the Fed- 
eral Government, that is a different sit- 
uation. That is the basic issue which we 
are confronting here today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HILL. How does the time stand? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has 7 minutes. One 
minute remains on the other side. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that the pro- 
ponents have the right to close. We have 
only one speaker. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say that there is no rule in 
that regard. If the Senator from Ala- 
bama wishes to be heard now, he may 
be heard. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, with the 
adoption of the amencment of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and 
the modification of my amendment ac- 
cordingly, the provision establishing an 
advisory council has been stricken from 
the amendment. With the deletion of 
that provision, all in the world the 
amendment would do would be to dedi- 
cate to education the revenues derived 
from oil in the submerged lands. Then 
it would be the business of the Congress 
to enact legislation prescribing the 
means and methods for the disposition 
of the revenues. There would be no re- 
port from any commission, and no rec- 
ommendation. Congress would have full 
authority in the matter in any event. 

The entire history of Federal aid to 
education, from the very beginning down 
to date, is that the Federal Government 
has not attempted in any way to inter- 
fere with the administration or control 
of our schools, or the administration or 
control of any educational institution 
deriving benefits from Federal aid. 

Going back to the ordinances of 1780 
and 1787, many acts have been enacted 
by Congress throughout the years to pro- 
vide Federal aid for education, including 
the Morrill Act, as well as the Act for 
Federal Aid for Vocational Education. 
In every instance Congress has left the 
administration and control of education 
entirely in the hands of the States and 
their agencies. That is exactly what the 
proponents of this amendment propose, 
They propose that there shall be no Fed- 
eral interference, and no Federal control 
in any way, shape, or form. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] 
has an amendment which embodies the 
declaration of policy which he prepared 
and offered as an amendment to the gen- 
eral Federal aid to education bill, which 
declaration of policy was written into 
the general Federal aid to education bill 
both times that bill passed the Senate. 
I would have no objection to such an 
amendment, because it carries out what 
has been the established policy through- 
out the years, and what we propose and 
intend shall continue to be the policy, 
namely, local and State administration 
and control. 
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Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As the Hill amend- 
ment now stands, with the modification 
suggested by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], what it really pro- 
vides is that in the areas where oil is de- 
veloped, instead of the additional reve- 
nue being placed in the reclamation 
fund, it will be placed in the education 
fund. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It probably is fairer 
to do that, since, if the revenues belong 
to all the people of the country, they 
should not be used exclusively for the 
benefit of certain States. 

Mr. HILL. The amendment provides 
that the revenues from the oil which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared belongs to all the people shall 
go to all the people. Under this amend- 
ment the people, the educational insti- 
tutions, and the children in all 48 States 
would share in the revenues from the oil. 

Mr. President, if there ever was a time 
when we needed to dedicate a great na- 
tional resource to the development of 
our greatest national resource, the youth 
of the country—Mr. President, your 
children and my children—this is the 
time. 

As we know, we have conditions in 
our schools today that constitute a scan- 
dal, a scandal of public neglect, public 
confusion, and public fear. We must 
recognize that life does not stop while 
we build the Nation’s military strength. 
In spite of all we are doing in that re- 
spect we cannot forget that the funda- 
mental and basic strength of América 
lies in her citizens and the American 
citizens of tomorrow are the boys and 
girls of today. Children are born, they 
grow up, and they go to school and to 
college. There is no way of putting a 
generation into educational cold stor- 
age, and then at some future time tak- 
ing them out and putting them into an 
educational hothouse. In other words, 
we must prepare now and we must make 
ready now by adequately and properly 
training the boys and girls of today, who 
will be the American citizens of tomor- 
row. 

The situation confronting the schools 
today cries out for remedy. There are 
too few classrooms to house our chil- 
dren adequately, and there are too few 
teachers. Many of them are over- 
worked; indeed, many of them are 
overloaded with work. They teach in 
overflowing classrooms. The distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FuLeRIGHT], a former president of the 
University of Arkansas, knows that a 
teacher can effectively and adequately 
teach only a certain number of children 
and that in proportion as the number 
increases the education of every child 
in the classroom is impaired. 

Mr. President, many teachers today 
have not been properly trained. More 
than half of the persons who have had 
good training and preparation for 
teaching have been forced to abandon 
the teaching profession because on a 
teacher’s salary they cannot maintain 
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. living for themselves and their fami- 
es. 

_ Mr. President, as my time expires per- 
mit me to paraphrase Daniel Webster 
and say that although the children of 
the Nation cannot speak for themselves 
there are those who love them. 

Mr. HILL subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, imme- ~ 
diately following the remarks made ty 
me earlier today, a letter addressed to 
me by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 2, 1952. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LIsTER: I want to wish you good luck 
today in your fight to save the funds from 
this Nation’s vital oil resources to kindle the 
lamps of learning. I had planned to be in 
Washington today to support and vote for 
your proposal which I had joined in spon- 
soring. However, I found that I could do 
so just as effectively in this manner: 

I met Senator Butter (Republican, Ne- 
braska) who holds an opposite view and 
would vote for the quitclaim bill and against 
your amendment. Both of us were in Ne- 
braska in connection with the election. He 
had planned to return for the vote and so 
had I. However, we agreed to pair our votes 
and thus effectively balance off each other. 

Senator BuTLer favors quitclaiming the 
submerged lands to the coastal States under 
terms of the Holland bill. I favor the 
O'Mahoney bill which, without prejudicing 
the rights of the States to final settlement 
of ownership, provides for immediate devel- 
opment of the oil resources underneath those 
lands in which the Supreme Court says the 
Federal Government has paramount inter- 
est. I favor your proposal for the disposi- 
tion of the revenues derived by the Federal 
Government from these lands and have 
joined with you in sponsoring the amend- 
ment designed to effect this. 

The O’Mahoney interim bill, with the Hill 
amendment, is, in my opinion, just and fair 
to all. It breaks a deadlock between the 
United States and the three coastal States 
of Texas, Louisiana, and California. It recog- 
nizes the particular interest of the coastal 
States in the submerged lands within their 
seaward boundaries, as well as the equities 
of the oil companies who have made leases 
in good faith. At the same time it serves 
the national interest in all respects. The 
revenue derived by the Federal Government 
from these oil leases would be for the present 
earmarked for national defense, but there- 
after would be dedicated to developing edu- 
cational opportunities for the youth of our 
country, our greatest natural resource. 

No argument is needed from me to empha- 
size how vital it is that the oil and gas re- 
sources be developed now, not sometime in 
the future, and that the revenues from this 
development be devoted now to our national 
defense. When our defense needs have been 
met, then, under terms of your amendment, 
these revenues would be dedicated to our 
educational system for the benefit of the 
growing boys and girls of this country, upon 
whose development, skill, knowledge, and 
training depends the future security of our 
great Nation. 

Every good American must be immedi- 
ately concerned about such startling facts as 
these. During World War II, some 700,000 
able-bodied men were rejected for military 
service because of illiteracy and other educa- 
tional deficiencies, Over 300,000 able-bodied 
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men have been rejected for similar reasons 
since Korea. Illiteracy and want of educae- 
tion not only weaken us militarily, they con- 
stitute a tremendous economic and industrial 
loss—a loss that is within our power to repair. 

It is time for every State to take thought 
about what this illiteracy and related ills 
mean to its own general welfare, and to the 
welfare and security of the country as a 
whole. 

In my opinion, we will do well, and the 
name of this generation will be blessed if we 
create, without the painful necessity of rais- 
ing taxes, an educational endowment fund 
that will assure increasingly greater oppor- 
tunities for our sons and daughters—and 
their sons and daughters, for generations. 

We must go on making the promise of 
American life more real for all our people, 
of every race, creed, and color, in every part 
of the country. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
EsTES KEFAUVER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. The Senator from: California 
[Mr. KNOWLAND] has 1 minute remain- 
ing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as a 
rule I do not favor the use of a motion to 
lay on the table. However, in this case 
two distinguished Senators have amend- 
ments which they wish to propose to the 
Hill amendment in the event the Hill 
amendment is not laid on the table. 
Therefore, since the easiest way to meet 
the issue at this time is by making such a 
motion, I move to lay on the table the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. H111] 
in behalf of himself and other Senators. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Moody 
Anderson Hennings Morse 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Benton Hill Murray 
Bricker Hoey Neely 
Bridges Holland Nixon 
Butler, Md. Humphrey O’Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Chavez Kilgore Saltonstall 
Clements Knowland Schoeppel 
Connally Langer Seaton 
Cordon Lehman Smathers 
Douglas Long Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Malone Smith, N.C. 
Ecton Martin Sparkman 
Ellender Maybank Stennis 
Ferguson McCarran Taft 
Flanders McCarthy Tobey 
Frear McClellan Underwood 
Fulbright McFarland Watkins 
George McKellar Welker 
Gillette McMahon Wiley 
Creen Millikin Williams 
Hayden Monroney Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr., 
Byrp], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] are absent 
on Official business. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. Brewster] 
and the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopcEe] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DuFF] is detained on official] business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Florida ({Mr. Hotianp] to iay on the 
table the Hill amendment, as modified. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuHyeE]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Keravver], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Maine would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVFR] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ButT- 
LER]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirk- 
SEN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DvurFF] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and his pair with the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McFarianpD] has previously 
been announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

On. this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the Sen- 
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ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Bennett George Millikin 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Nixon 
Butler, Md. Hoey Robertson 
Cain Holland Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Long Smith, N.C. 
Eastland Martin Stennis 
Ecton Maybank Taft 
Ellender McCarran Watkins 
Ferguson McCarthy Welker 
Flanders McClellan Williams 
Frear McKellar 
} NAYS—36 
Aiken Hill Murray 
Anderson Humphrey Neely 
Benton Ives O’Conor 
Case Kilgore O’Mahoney 
Chavez Langer Pastore 
Clements Lehman Seaton 
Douglas Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Malone Sparkman 
Gillette McMahon Tobey 
Green Monroney Underwood 
Hayden Moody Wiley 
Hennings Morse Young 
NOT VOTING—13 
Brewster Hunt Lodge 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner McFarland 
Byrd Kefauver Thye 
Dirksen Kem 
Duff Kerr 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FrEAR 
in the chair). The joint resolution is 
before the Senate and is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call up the amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 which I offered on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonn- 
son]. 

In substance, the amendment is the 
House bill which has already been passed 
by the House of Representatives. How- 
ever, approximately 1 year ago, namely, 
on February 21, 1951, the legislative day 
of January 29, my colleague and myself 
joined in sponsoring a bill introduced by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] 
with regard to this question. That bill 
is particularly in line with the amend- 
ment we offered to the joint resolution 
with the exception that the House bill 
covers the Continental Shelf, whereas the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLianp], which was joined 
in by myself and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNnson], does 
not relate at all to the Continental Shelf. 

I have conferred with those who are 
interested in the quitclaim proposal, and 
I have found a number of Senators who 
are willing to vote for the Holland sub- 
stitute, which I understand the Senator 
from Florida will offer. The Holland 
substitute in substance is Senate bill 940, 
which we introduced on February 21, 
1951, with the exception that the sub- 
stitute of the Senator from Florida, 
which he will soon submit, takes from 
the House bill that which is represented 
in the proposal of the junior Senator 
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from Texas and the senior Senator from 
Texas. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have conferred with a number of Sena- 
tors, and I find that quite a number of 
them are willing to vote for the Hol- 
land substitute but are not willing to 
vote for the substitute offered by the 
junior and senior Senators from Texas, 
because of the inclusion in that amend- 
ment and in the House bill of provisions 
relating to the Continental Shelf. I 
want to advocate the best bill we can get, 
which will get more votes, and which 
will pass this body. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment, I will 
yield. I feel that the Holland amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute will 
secure more votes on the floor of the 
Senate. Both the junior and senior Sen- 
ators from Texas are on record as hav- 
ing favored similar legislation in 1951, as 
well as now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I heartily 
concur in everything said by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. ConnatLy], and I think 
the statement he has made is a very 
proper one. I think the action he sug- 
gests is very wise. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the junior 
Senator from Texas. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we want the strongest measure 
possible. The substitute amendments 
are identical, except with respect to the 
Continental Shelf, and certain Senators 
say they will not vote for a quitclaim bill 
which affects the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I concur in 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Texas in this matter. I have urged that 
rather than become involved with ques- 
tions concerning the Continental Shelf, 
which after all is 95 percent of the acre- 
age of submerged lands, the Congress 
should first attempt to clear up the status 
of the 3-mile boundary around all States, 
and that since the States’ case is 
so indisputably correct insofar as the 
other aspect of this problem is concerned, 
those who would protect the rights of the 
States should seek the adoption of the 
Holland substitute, and not become in- 
volved at this time with the question of 
what to do with all royalties from oil pro- 
duced on the Continental Shelf. 

I notice that the position taken at this 
moment by the Senator from Texas is 
shared by the attorney general of that 
State. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
corporate in the Recorp at this point a 
telegram received by me from Price Dan- 
iel, attorney general of the State of 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield for the purpose 
of the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

AusTIN, TEx., March 24, 1952. 
Senator Russe.t Lone, 
Senate Office Building: 

I fully agree with your letter of March 20 
that as a matter of strategy in the Senate 
the State ownership bill which will receive 
the largest vote should be substituted for the 
O'Mahoney resolution and that it would 
hurt our cause if our forces are divided by 
an attempt to substitute more than one bill. 
Based upon your report that the Holland bill 
will receive a much larger vote, I agree with 
you that it should be centered upon so as 
to show the greatest strength possible in the 
Senate. Necessary changes or enlargements 
can be made in the House or by subsequent 
action. Best regards. 

PRICE DANIEL, 
Attorney General of Texas. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

*“ Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to add that the position taken by the 
attorney general of Texas in the tele- 
gram referred to by the Senator from 
Louisiana is also the position taken by 
the Governor of the State and by the 
Land Commissioner of the State, and, 
so far as I know, by all the State public 
Officials who have responsibility in con- 
nection with the oil industry and with 
the Texas school fund. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Texas, for his observations. I think 
those who are interested in Texas school 
lands in connection with this matter 
have agreed that the Holland amend- 
ment in the nature,of a substitute is, 
under the circumstances we now face, 
the best measure which can be adopted 
and that it should be supported. 

Allow me to ask a question of the 
Senator from Florida. Under his 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, which is in substance the bill which 
was introduced in 1951, he has fixed the 
Texas limits as 1042 miles, as I under- 
stand; am I correct in my understand- 
ing? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would be the 
constitutional limit of the Senator’s 
State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. So 
that the Senator’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute will guarantee that 
the Texas boundary extends 1012 miles 
seaward. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is core 
rect. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 
Judging by the remarks of the Senator 
from Texas, I assume that he is about to 
withdraw his amendment. If it is the 
intention of the Senator to withdraw this 
amendment now, inasmuch as he has 
taken up some time in discussing it, 
would further debate on it be cut off? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, if the Senator from 
Texas withdraws the amendment, it ter- 
minates all debate on that amendment. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Texas whether it 
is his intention to withdraw the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is the intention of 
the Senator from Texas to expedite the 
consideration of the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was my under- 
standing with the distinguished Senator 
from Texas that he intended to offer his 
amendment, and to state, as he has, that 
under the practical circumstances con- 
fronting the Senate all of those who are 
supporting the claim of the States would 
support the so-called Holland amend- 
ment, which I would then propose as a 
substitute to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if 
that is the case, and I am sure it is, I 
want to say that I am strongly in favor 
of the substitute offered by the junior 
Senator from Texas and the senior Sen- 
ator for Texas, for we were both joint 
authors of Senate bill 940, which was 
introduced on February 21, 1951, and 
which is almost identical with the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Florida, with 
the exception of the provision regarding 
the Continental Shelf. Therefore, I do 
not care to press my amendment at all, 
and am in favor of the substitution for 
my amendment of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Texas makes his position very clear. I 
think it is wholly logical and proper from 
the point of view which he has assumed. 
I desire merely to obtain a parliamentary 
ruling regarding the time. It appears 
that under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, not to exceed 142 hours may 
be consumed in debate on any substi- 
tute which may be proposed. At the 
present moment the Senator from Texas 
has a substitute. When the Senator 
from Florida moves to substitute his 
amendment for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute of the Senator 
from Texas, is that motion subject to a 
time limitation of 1’ hours, or to 30 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be subject to a maximum limitation of 
1% hours. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Texas pursues the course he appar- 
ently intends to pursue, then there will 
be but 114 hours of debate upon the two 
amendments in the nature of substi- 
tutes. Am I correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. And on all other 
amendments? What about the other 
amendments? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, 30 minutes are 
allowed on other amendments. It is my 
understanding, may I say to the Chair, 
that when the Senator from Florida 
makes his motion it will be on the Con- 
nally substitute, and, therefore, there 
will be 112 hours’ debate upon that and 
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114 hours’ debate on the Holland pro- 
posal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, when and if the 
Senator from Florida offers his substi- 
tute, there will be a limit of 142 hours on 
that substitute, and the time on the sub- 
stitute of the senior Senator from Texas 
would be terminated in the event the 
Holland substitute is agreed to. The un- 
finished time would, of course, then be 
available. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have the floor, have I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas whether in taking the course 
which he now proposes to take he is 
abandoning the so-called Walter bill and 
its claim to 3712 percent in the Conti- 
nental Shelf beyond the so-called State 
boundaries. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In effect, that is 
what will happen, because that is the 
only point in controversy among many 
Senators, some of whom will not vote for 
my amendment for that reason, but will 
vote for the Holland amendment. My 
opinion is that that is the strongest pro- 
posal. Therefore, I am disposed to with- 
draw my amendment and ask the Senate 
to adopt the Holland amendment in lieu 
of my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the senior Senator from Texas 
will indulge me, I should like to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before casting my vote on the sub- 
stitute to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida I should like to 
make a very brief statement to the 
Senate. 

As the Senate has been told, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] and 
I introduced a House bill as a substitute. 
Personally, I feel that the House bill is 
better legislation. In addition to set- 
tling questions of title on the basis of 
justice and equity, it contains provisions 
to govern the leasing of the submerged 
lands beyond the legitimate boundaries 
of the States out to the Continental 
Shelf. 

These are provisions that merit the 
serious consideration of the Senate. I 
believe that regardless of the fate of this 
particular legislation, we must even- 
tually come to some decision on the han- 
dling of the Federal leases. 

Nevertheless, despite my strong con- 
victions on the superiority of the Con- 
nally-Johnson substitute, I am going to 
vote for the Holland bill. I believe it is 
incumbent upon me to explain the rea- 
sons for mry decision. 

Primarily, the question before us is 
one of justice—of simple justice to the 
States which comprise this Nation. 

This question has arisen because the 
Federal Government is attempting to 
take from the States property which 
they have held for over a century. To 
my mind, we should have one purpose 
and one purpose only—to block this ef- 
fort to overide the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. 
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I would be blind to the legislative re- 
alities if I did not recognize the greater 
voting strength behind the Holland bill, 
I would be equally blind to the political 
realities if I did not recognize that it has 
a better chance of overriding a veto. 

Mr. President, I feel that those cir- 
cumstances are compelling. I believe it 
is my obligation to the people whom I 
represent to do everything in my power 
to obtain a just determination of the 
tidelands issue. 

The Holland bill will accomplish that 
purpose. It will confirm the title of the 
States to the property which is rightfully 
theirs. It will restore the concept of 
constitutionality to our Federal-State 
relationships. 

Mr. President, I have stated my posi- 
tion on the so-called tidelands issue al- 
ready and I do not believe there is any 
need here for a restatement. Iam going 
to vote for the Holland bill, and I urge 
all my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the junior Senator from Texas 
very heartily. He and I are in complete 
accord in our general views in regard to 
this question. I have voted many times 
in opposition to the Federal Government 
taking Texas land tidelands. As long 
ago as 1939 I appeared before commit- 
tees of the Senate and of the House pro- 
testing against bills emanating from the 
so-called Nye committee which would 
have authorized and instructed the At- 
torney General to bring suits against all 
the States having any property under 
submerged lands. I have always main- 
tained that position, and I have never 
in any wise compromised my position. 
I have always been for the return to the 
States of title to property which had 
been unjustly taken from some States 
by judicial action. 

Mr. President, I shall favor the Hol- 
land amendment even over my own sub- 
stitute, and I ask that the Senate adopt 
the Holland amendment in lieu of my 
substitute. 

I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLianp]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas desire to withdraw 
his amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. I am perfectly 
willing for the Senate to vote to sub- 
stitute the Holland amendment for my 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at this 
time I call up as a substitute for the 
substitute offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY], to 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, the amend- 
ment which lies on the table and which 
is subscribed by some 31 Senators, to 
which number I wish to add at this time, 
because they were previously omitted, 
through oversight only, the names of the 
two distinguished Senators from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. JOHNSON], as 
cosponsors. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
kindly state that both the Senators from 
Texas joined in the original bill in 1950 
and 1951? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to state 
that both the distinguished Senators 
from Texas were cosponsors of the origi- 
nal bill which was known as Senate bill 
940. It was only through oversight that 
their names were omitted from this 
amendment. Evidently the draftsman, 
knowing that the Senators from Texas 
had introduced a substitute, concluded 
erroneously that they did not wish to be 
joined in this amendment. We are 
happy to have their names as cospon- 
sors. No one has been more diligent or 
more sturdy in insistence upon the rec- 
ognition and preservation of the rights 
of the States and the resoration of those 
rights than have the Senators from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Florida will be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by Mr. HoLuanp, for 
himself and other Senators, is as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this joint resolution may be cited 
as the ‘Submerged Lands Act’.” 


“TITLE I 
“DEFINITION 


“Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ includes (1) all lands within the 
boundaries of each of the respective States 
which were covered by waters navigable un- 
der the laws of the United States at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
and all lands permanently or periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to 
a line three geographical miles distant from 
the coast line of each such State and to 
the boundary line of each such State where 
in any case such boundary as it existed at 
the time such State became a member of 
the Union, or as heretofore or hereafter ap- 
proved by Congress, extends seaward (or into 
the Great Lakes or Gulf of Mexico) beyond 
three geographical miles, and (2) all filled in, 
made, or reclaimed lands which formerly 
were lands beneath navigable waters, as 
herein defined; the term ‘boundaries’ in- 
cludes the seaward boundaries of a State 
or its boundaries in the Gulf of Mexico or 
any of the Great Lakes as they existed at 
the time such State became a member of 
the Union, or as heretofore or hereafter ap- 
proved by the Congress, or as extended or 
confirmed pursuant to section 4 hereof; 

“(b) The term ‘coast line’ means the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with the 
open sea and the line marking the seaward 
limit of inland waters, which include all 
estuaries, ports, harbors, bays, channels, 
straits, historic bays, and sounds, and all 
other bodies of water which join the open 
sea; 

“(c) The terms ‘grantees’ and ‘lessees’ in- 
clude (without limiting the generality there- 
of) all political subdivisions, municipalities, 
public and private corporations, and other 
persons holding grants or leases from a State, 
or its predecessor sovereign, to lands beneath 
navigable waters if such grants or leases were 
issued in accordance with the constitution, 
statutes, and decisions of the courts of the 
State in which such lands are situated, or of 
its predecessor sovereign: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein shall be construed as 
conferring upon said grantees or lessees any 
greater rights or interests other than are 
described herein and in their respective 
grants from the State, or its predecessor 
sovereign; 
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“(d) The term ‘natural resources’ shall 
include, without limiting the generality 
thereof, fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, 
lcbsters, sponges, kelp, and other marine 
animal and plant life but shall not include 
water power, or the use of water for the pro- 
duction of power, at any site where the 
United States now owns the water power; 

“(e) The term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ shall not include the beds of streams 
in lands now or heretofore constituting a 
part of the public lands of the United States 
if such streams were not meanderéd in con- 
nection with the public survey of such lands 
under the laws of the United States; 

“(f) The term ‘State’ means any State 
of the Union; 

“(g) The term ‘person’ includes any citizen 
of the United States, an association of such 
citizens, a State, a political subdivision of a 
State, or a private, public, or municipal cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State. 


“TITLE II 


“LANDS BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS WITHIN 
STATE BOUNDARIES 


“Sec. 3. Rights of the States: It is hereby 
determined and declared to be in the public 
interest that title to and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such ‘lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use the said natural resources 
all in accordance with applicable State law 
be, and they are hereby, subject to the pro- 
visions hereof, recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States or 
the persons who were on June 5, 1950, en- 
titled thereto under the property law of 
the respective States in which the land is 
located, and the respective grantees, lessees, 
or successors in interest thereof; and the 
United States hereby releases and re- 
linquishes unto said State and persons 
aforesaid all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, if any it has, in and to all 
said lands, moneys, improvements, and natu- 
ral resources, and releases and relinquishes 
all claims of the United States, if any it has, 
arising out of any operations of said States 
or persons pursuant to State authority upon 
or within said lands and navigable waters. 
The rights, powers, and titles hereby recog- 
nized, confirmed, established, and vested in 
the respective States and their grantees are 
subject to each lease executed by a State, 
or its grantee, which was in force and effect 
on June 5, 1950, in accordance with its terms 
and provisions and the laws of the Stats 
issuing, or whose grantee issued, such lease, 
and such rights, powers, and titles are fur- 
ther subject to the rights herein now granted 
to any person holding any such lease to con- 
tinue to maintain the lease, and to conduct 
operations thereunder, in accordance with 
its provisions, for the full term thereof, and 
any extensions, renewals, or replacements 
authorized therein, or heretofore authorized 
by the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued such lease: Provided, how- 
ever, That, if oil or gas was not being pro- 
duced from such lease on and before De- 
cember 11, 1950, then for a term from the 
effective date hereof equal to the term re- 
maining unexpired on December 11, 1950, 
under the provisions of such lease or any ex- 
tensions, renewals, or replacements author- 
ized therein, or heretofore authorized by the 
laws of the State issuing, or whose grantee 
issued, such lease: Provided, however, That 
all rents, royalties, and other sums payable 
under such lease and the laws of the State 
issuing or whose grantee issued such lease 
between June 5, 1950, and the effective date 
hereof, which have not been paid to the 
State or its grantee issuing it or to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the United States, 
shall be paid to the State or its grantee 
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issuing such lease within 90 days from the 
effective date hereof: Provided, however, 
That nothing in this act shall affect the use, 
development, improvement, or control by 
or under the constitutional authority of the 
United States of said lands and waters for 
the purposes of navigation or flood control 
or the production of power at any site where 
the United States now owns or may hereafter 
acquire the water power or be construed as 
the release or relinquishment of any rights 
of the United States arising under the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to regulate 
or improve navigation or to provide for flood 
control or the production of power at any 
site where the United States now owns water 
power: Provided further, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed as affecting or 
intending to affect or in any way interfere 
with or modify the laws of the States which 
lie wholly or in part westward of the 98th 
meridian, relating to the ownership and con- 
trol of ground and surface waters; and the 
control, appropriation, use, and distribution 
of such waters shall continue to be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of such States. 

, “Sec.4. Seaward boundaries: Any State 
which has not already done so may extend its 
seaward boundaries to a line three geograph- 
ical miles distant from its coast line, or in 
the case of the Great Lakes, to the interna- 
tional: boundary of the United States. Any 
claim heretofore or hereafter asserted either 
by constitutional provision, statute, or other- 
wise, indicating the intent of a State so to 
extend its boundaries is hereby approved and 
confirmed, without prejudice to its claim, if 
any it has, that its boundaries extend beyond 
that line. Nothing in this section is to be 
construed as questioning or in any manner 
prejudicing the existence of any State’s sea- 
ward boundary beyond three geographical 
miles if it was so provided by its constitu- 
tion or laws prior to or at the time such 
State became a member of the Union, or if it 
has been heretofore or is hereafter approved 
by Congress. 

“Sec. 5. Exceptions from operation of sec- 
tion 3 of this act: There is excepted from 
the operation of section 3 of this act— 

“(a) all specifically described tracts or 
parcels of land and resources therein or im- 
provements thereon title to which has been 
lawfully and expressly acquired by the United 
States from any State or from any person 
in whom title had vested under the decisions 
of the courts of such State, or their respec- 
tive grantees, or successors in interest, by 
cession, grant, quitclaim, or condemnation, 
or from any other owner or owners, thereof 
by conveyance or by condemnation, pro- 
vided such owner or owners had lawfully 


acquired the title to such lands and re-. 


sources in accordance with the statutes or 
decisions of the courts of the State in which 
the lands are located; and 

“(b) such lands beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States and such interests therein as are held 
by the United States in trust for the benefit 
of any tribe, band, or group of Indians or for 
individual Indians. 

“Sec.6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all 
its powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the purposes 
of commerce, navigation, national defense, 
and international affairs, none of which in- 
cludes any of the proprietary rights of own- 
ership, or of use, development, and control 
of the lands and natural resources which are 
specifically recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States 
and others by section $ of this act. 

“(b) In time of war when necessary for 
national defense, and the Congress or the 
President shall so prescribe, the United 
States shall have the right of first refusal 
to purchase at the prevailing market price, 
all or any portion of the said natural re- 
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sources, or to acquire and use any portion 
of said lands by proceeding in accordance 
with due process of law and paying just com- 
pensation therefor. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to amend, modify, or repeal the acts of July 
26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251), July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 
217), March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377), June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. 388), and December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 887), and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto. 

“Sec.8. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to affect in anywise any issues be- 
tween the United States and the respective 
States relating to the ownership or control 
of that portion of the subsoil and sea bed 
of the Continental Shelf lying seaward and 
outside of the area of lands beneath navi- 
gable waters, described in section 2? hereof. 

“Sec. 9. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 

Strike out all of the preamble. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution to confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President I yield 
to myself 5 minutes simply to say that 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute as now presented is exactly the 
Same as Senate bill 940, with certain 
minor changes which I shall attempt to 
describe very briefly. 

When the so-called Walter bill was be- 
ing considered in committee and on the 
floor of the House there were made cer- 
tain refinements of language in those 


‘ titles of that bill which were identical 


with Senate bill 940. 

Upon our final consideration of the 
matter by those of us who were the orig- 
inal introducers of S. 940 we felt that it 
would be wise to take advantage of the 
perfecting language which had been ar- 
rived at through House discussion which 
occurred since we introduced the bill S. 
940 in February, 1951. 

I may say that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute as now offered has 
been literally lifted from the Walter bill 
by taking titles I and II from that bill. 
There are certain minor changes in lan- 
guage in title I simply to remove from 
title I all references to matters in title 
III, which title III is eliminated entirely 
from our substitute. Let me say that 
title III and the words relating to title III 
have to do entirely with a question which 
the authors of the proposed substitute 
which is now being discussed felt should 
not be considered at this time and which 
present a completely different question 
from that covered by our substitute. 
That question which we have eliminated 
has to do with the so-called Continental 
Shelf, or that great area lying from the 
State line out to the Continental Shelf, a 
distance of many miles, sometimes as 
much as 150 miles. We felt that that 
presented a different question entirely. 

Many of the sponsors of the substitute 
amendment are not willing at this time 
to consider that question, and certainly 
are not willing to vote for any measure 
which proposes to give away the huge 
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Continental Shelf to those States which 
happen to border upon it. 

However, we were all distinctly of the 
feeling that was in the interest of good 
government and sound public policy 
to again confirm to the States complete 
jurisdiction and control of their own 
waters and the lands lying under those 
waters, out to the constitutional bound- 
aries of the States, because the States 
are confronted with the doing of so many 
things, and the performance of so many 
duties which relate to that little shoe- 
string of water and land, and because 
likewise the question of the enjoyment 
of the use of that strip of land and water 
relates largely to the development and 
serving of the local communities and the 
States which are affected. 

So, Mr. President, our amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, as now 
offered, is titles I and II of the Walter 
bill less only the wording in title I which 
related to title ITI. Since title III was 
eliminated, the wording which related 
to title II also has been eliminated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator just 
said, if I understood him correctly, that 
the purpose is to grant to the States 
jurisdiction out to what he called their 
constitutional boundaries. To what 
constitution is the Senator referring? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was referring to the 
constitutions of the various States. The 
bill as drafted provides that to a mini- 
mum of 3 miles each State will have 
that 3 miles, whether there is now such 
@ provision in its constitution or one may 


be adopted later by constitution or State © 


statute. 

In the case of at least two States 
which have boundaries that go farther 
out into the salt water, the amendment 
applies to all waters and lands within 
or on the shore side of such constitu- 
tional boundaries. Those States are the 
State of Texas, which along its whole 
frontage has a three-marine-league lim- 
itation, and the State of Florida, which 
along the west coast has a three-marine- 
league limitation, both under the pro- 
visions of their own constitutions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If I understand 


the Senator correctly, as he has worded’ 


his amendment, it provides in section 4 
that the acts of certain States, such as 
Louisiana, California, and Florida, in 
extending their boundaries unilaterally, 
are approved. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; the Senator is 
completely wrong about that. The spon- 
sors of the substitute have taken the 
position, and strongly maintained it, that 
under our amendment no State, by the 
mere passage of a statute, has a right 
to reach out and grab for itself land and 
water outside its constitutional limits 
or beyond the 3-mile limit. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from Wyoming specifically to the fact 
that the constitutional limitations of 
Florida and Texas have been specifically 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States, and therefore, of course, are in 
the nature of a contract or understand- 
ing reached between the Congress of 
the United States and those States at 
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the time their constitutions were ap- 
proved. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to con- 
tinue with my statement for a moment. 

Of course, the State of Texas has an 
additional claim for consideration, 
growing out of the fact that it was an 
independent republic prior to the time 
it became a State, and it came into the 
Union under language which it thought, 
at least, and which the Senator from 
Florida thinks, preserves its property 
rights out to the constitutional bound- 
ary of three marine leagues. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On page 7 of the 
printed amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, in section 4, beginning 
with line 15, I find this sentence: 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed without prejudice to 
its claim, if any it has, that its boundaries 
extend beyond that line. 


How does the Senator construe that 
sentence? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In construing that, in 
conjunction with other wording in the 
substitute, I think the States may not, 
under any condition, go beyond their 
constitutional limits, unless in the case 
of those States which have no constitu- 
tional limits, and which have extended or 
may extend their boundaries out to 3 
miles, which they have a right to do 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. President, I must decline to yield 
further, because my time is limited. 
However, I appreciate the questions 
asked by the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. Let me complete my brief state- 
ment. Then I shall be glad to yield time 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

It seems to me that it is completely 
right and sound that the claimed rights 
of the States, as recognized for more than 


- 150 years, as to jurisdiction ownership, 


use, and control of the lands, so far as 
they extend out to the constitutional 
boundaries or to the 3-mile limit, in the 
event they have no constitutional bound- 
aries, should still be recognized. If 
there were private parties involved in 
this whole controversy, the long-time 
recognition of State control by agents of 
the Federal Government, such as Cab- 
inet officers, who repeatedly recognized 
the title of the States out to that limit, 
would have been conclusive. 

Similarly, the long course of dealings 
under which the Federal Government 
has repeatedly bought and acquired 
tracts of land lying within the submerged 
coastal lands of States or outside the 
land limits of States, for the purpose of 
defense or otherwise, for the building of 
jetties, and for other purposes, clearly 
demonstrates that the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, for 150 or 160 years, re- 
garded the States as being the sole 
owner, the sole proprietor and the sole 
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manager of that shoestring of land and 
water around their coast lines. 

Mr. President, I shall not take long 
now, because other Senators wish to 
speak. I simply wish to close by saying 
that so far as I am concerned, I am 
vastly more interested in other matters 
than in oil and gas. We have had fre- 
quent but unsuccessful drilling in our 
State, as there has been in other States, 
for oil and gas, but we have found that 
the prosperity, growth, welfare, and de- 
velopment of our State, and the devel- 
opment of many of its industries have 
depended in large measure upon the 
utilization of that strip of land and 
water for such things as use of sand, 
gravel, and shell; for such things as 
control and use of fishing, sponges, oys- 
ters, shrimp, and shellfish, and all the 
other things in connection with the use 
of marine life; for such activities as the 
building of piers, the extension of lands 
which were originally on the shore line 
into very shallow waters, so that great 
buildings have arisen there, and values 
have been created, not only for our State, 
but for the Nation, values running into 
the millions of dollars because of the 
initiative and resourcefulness of our 
people, who have extended the shore line 
into the shallow waters. 

We do not think it is right either to 
challenge the title of those people now 
or to discourage similar future develop- 
ment of our coastal areas and of the 
many island areas under the control of 
our State, by allowing the discouraging, 
depressing effect of the Supreme Court 
decisions to continue as a complete bar- 
ricade to the full and free development 
of our coastal communities. 

Mr. President, I know the remarks I 
have made with reference to Florida are 
applicable to many other States. Par- 
ticularly, I have talked to the Senators 
from New Jersey, and I know how vitally 
their State is affected. I have talked to 
other Senators whose States are simi- 
larly affected. We feel intensely that to 
place in the Federal Government at 
V/ashington the control of all such ques- 
tions as those I have mentioned, plus 
many others, such as the building of 
groins to prevent erosion, the building 
of waste outlets, whether to control in- 
dustrial waste or sewage, all of which 
have to do with peculiarly local ques- 
tions—to place all those things under 
the control of a Federal bureau, hungry 
for power as it is, and to make our peo- 
ple and the people of other coastal 
States come to Washington, hat in hand, 
for a solution, would be wrong. It would 
be unwise and improper to promote that 
kind of government. We do not think it 
would be democratic or sound. 

I close with one more point. Inas- 
much as the Federal attorneys have made 
it very clear that under the California 
case they believe the Federal Govern- 
ment may have a good claim to sub- 
merged inland waters, we have included 
in the substitute a quitclaim to the 
States for their inland waters and sub- 
merged lands. We think it is necessary 
that that be done, because we found 
that the executive arm of government, 
without the approval of the Congress, 
just as it has already moved in the sub- 
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merged lands cases, could move to bring 
disaster and grave trouble upon our peo- 
ple and their industries. 

Likewise, in the case of the Great 
Lakes, we noted that the distinguished 
Solicitor General, Mr. Perlman, in his 
testimony made it clear that he thought 
that was a different case from the other 
inland waters, because the Great Lakes 
constituted an international bounary. 
He felt that those areas should not be 
dealt with in any bill which quitclaimed 
the inland waters, and he had deliber- 
ately kept out the question of the Great 
Lakes bottoms from a bill which he or 
those under him prepared, dealing with 
inland waters in general. So we in- 
cluded that provision also in the bill, 
just as it has been included heretofore 
under the terms of the Walter bill. 

We hope that the Congress of the 
United States will speedily lift this de- 
pressing, destructive cloud which rests 
over our coastal States as a result of the 
Supreme Court decisions, so that our 
ability to grow and prosper and to set- 
tle our own local questions may be agai 
safely fixed as existing at home, with 
such assurance that the people can in- 
vest their millions, as they must when 
they build huge piers, hotels, apartment 
houses, or other structures upon built 
lands which have been extended out into 
the coastal waters. 

I sincerely hope that the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Florida, for 
himself and 33 others Senators, will be 
adopted and enacted into law. I be- 
lieve that the President of the United 
States, looking at this substitute bill and 
recognizing the fact that less than 5 
percent of the waters on the Continen- 
tal Shelf are involved in it, and looking 
at the fact that there is now a complete 
handicapping under existing conditions 
of development in many areas, will, in 
his wisdom, decide that this is a bill 
which is good and salutary, and in the 
public interest and should be approved. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. AsI understand, the 
Senator’s substitute is a substitute for 
my substitute. The first vote will come 
on substituting the Senator’s amend- 
ment for the one which I offered. Then 
it will have to be voted upon again as a 
substitute for the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the parlia- 
mentary situation as I understand it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. First of all, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Florida for the clarity with 
which he has presented the issues which 
are now being outlined. I think the 
Senator has endeavored to make it quite 
clear to all Members of this body just 
exactly what the controversy is about. 
By attempting to eliminate from the 
bill, as he presents it, the area which 
is beyond what he calls the “constitu- 
tional boundaries” of the several States, 
he acknowledges, in the first place, that 
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the National Government has Jjurisdic- 
tion over the Continental Shelf beyond 
the so-called constitutional boundaries, 
hecause his claim is asserted only to the 
lands within the boundries of the respec- 
tive coastal States. 

AMBIGUITIES AS TO EXTENT OF STATE BOUNDARIES 


It should be pointed out, however, that 
in spite of this admirable effort on the 
part of the Senator from Florida to 
eliminate ambiguity, the record is not 
altogether clear that, if his amendment 
were adopted, it would in fact eliminate 
the ambiguities which are in all of the 
pending quitclaim measures. I regard 
the amendment as vastly superior to the 
Walter bill, because the Walter bill, 
among many other defects, contains the 
following provision in section 4, dealing 
with seaward boundaries: 

Sec. 4. Seaward boundaries: Any State 
which has not already done so may extend 
its seaward boundaries to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from its coast line, 
or in the case of the Great Lakes, to the 
international boundary of the United States. 


This. is a very important sentence: 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby approved 
and confirmed, without prejudice to its claim, 
if any it has, that its boundaries extend 
beyond that line. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad that the 
Senator from Wyoming has raised this 
question, because I think it may be clari- 
fied completely to his satisfaction and 
that of every other Senator if he will 
read, in conjunction with the sentence 
he has just read, the sentence which pre- 
cedes it, which reads, if I may read it—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have just read it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the Senator read 
the preceding sentence as well? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is the clear under- 
standing of the Senator from Florida 
and his associates that the second sen- 
tence in section 4 simply provides that— 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 


or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries— 


That is, out to 3 miles, but no 
farther— 
is hereby approved and confirmed, without 
prejudice to its claim, if any it has, that its 
boundaries extend beyond that line. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The language 
“without prejudice to its claim, if any it 
has, that its boundaries extend beyond 
that line’ is, I take it, a declaration by 
the Senator, and by this amendment, 
that any of the coastal States may un- 
dertake, in any way it may please, to lay 
claim to a boundary farther out in the 
ocean, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida and his associates are trying to 
leave entirely out of this bill the question 
of the Continental Shelf lying beyond the 
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3-mile limit or the constitutional limit, 
if it were beyond 3 miles. We wanted to 
save to the States their rights, just as 
we are saving to the Federal Govern- 
ment and saving to the Senator from 
Wyoming and his associates, the right to 
give future consideration to that much 
larger belt lying outside the narrow 
coastal belt. The greater belt comprises 
about 95 percent of the total of all the 
area affected. We do not want to fore- 
close the States, any more than we are 
foreclosing the Federal Government, by 
any provision in this bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So the language 
which we have just been discussing, 
which has been lifted, as the Senator ex- 
pressed it, and adopted in his own 
amendment, does not cut off the right of 
any State to lay claim to a greater 
boundary, provided such boundary is 
within what he calls the constitutional 
boundaries. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This bill doés not pro- 
pose in any way to preclude the taking 
by any State of action which it regards 
as proper, but saves to the Federal Gov- 
ernment entirely, completely, and ex- 
clusively, the right to decide what shall 
be done eventually as to the lands lying 
outside the 3-mile limit, or outside the 
constitutional boundary, if that be be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. 

Let me say that I join the Senator from 
Wyoming in his feeling, as expressed on 
the floor today, that as to that great belt 
and the assets that lie under it, which 
are completely outside the boundaries 
of the State, different study and different 
handling, at another time, should be re- 
quired. I hope that such consideration 
may be given later; but I do not want to 
close the door to the States, any more 
than I want to close the door on the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator al- 
ways makes himself perfectly clear; but I 
should like to address a question to him 
on my time, in order to try to make this 
point even more clear. 

Let us assume that a coastal State 
were admitted to the Union without its 
seaward boundary having been defined 
either in its constitution or in the act of 
admission. What does the Senator be- 
lieve would constitute the constitutional 
boundary of such a State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In such a case the 
Senator from Florida understands that 
such State would be given the right under 
this provision to extend its boundary out 
to 3 miles, but no farther, from the low- 
water mark. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In other words, 
Congress by this amendment, which the 
Senator from Florida is seeking to have 
the Senate approve, would be conveying 
to the States which now have no such 
boundary the right by their own action 
to extend their limits seaward 3 miles. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wyoming is correct. Of course, there 
has always been the contention that a 
3-mile limit so operated anyway. There 
has also been the feeling that we should 
deal as nearly evenly and equitably with 
all the maritime States as it is possible 
to do. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? r 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to de- 
velop this point with the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. LONG. My inquiry is in connec- 
tion with the same subject. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In a moment I 
shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. As I understand the 
colloquy, it means clearly that if a State 
did not have a seaward boundary when 
it was admitted to the Union, or in its 
State constitution when it was approved 
by the Congress, such a State is now be- 
ing given a new power which it did not 
have before. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If there be such a 
case, the Senator from Wyoming is cor- 
rect. Our thinking is that States should 
be treated as nearly alike as it is possible 
to do. It is also our thinking that it is 
sound democracy and justice to have the 
maritime States clothed with jurisdic- 
tion over this narrow belt of land and 
water which adjoins their upland area. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The argument I 
have offered upon the floor throughout 
this discussion has been that the 3-mile 
boundary is an attribute of national sov- 
ereignty of the United States; that it 
was not fixed by any single State of the 
Original Thirteen States; that such a 
national boundary could not be fixed by 
any State; and that in the case of the 
United States it was first proclaimed for 
the Nation by the Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson, in the administration 
of our first President, George Washing- 
ton, when Thomas Jefferson wrote his 
official letter to the British representa- 
tive in which he first asserted the claim 
of the United States to a sea boundary 
3 miles distant from our shores. 


CLAIMS OF VARIOUS STATES DIFFER 


Iam very happy that the Senator from 
Florida has made the statement, because 
it gives me an opportunity now to de- 
velop in this connection the curious dif- 
ference between the claims which were 
made by the various States at the time 
of their admission, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course the Senator 
from Florida has listened with a great 
deal of real and genuine interest to the 
able arguments made by the Senator 
from Wyoming throughout this debate. 
I believe that I understand his philoso- 
phy. The Senator from Florida has 
not felt, however, that the point was 
established, as the argument wes made 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, that the Federal Government 
from the beginning, even before the 
Thirteen Colonies became 13 States, had 
jurisdiction out to the 3-mile line. 

The Senator from Florida has felt, and 
still feels, very strongly that when the 
constitutions were drafted by the various 
States determining their boundaries, and 
when those constitutions were approved 
by Congress, such act meant something 
and that the States have a right to be 
protected by that act. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let us put in the 
ReEcorD some specific facts. The State 
of Louisiana, for example, entered the 
Federal Union in 1812. Its boundaries 


were described as including “all islands 
within 6 leagues of the coast.” 

Mr. LONG. I believe it is 3 leagues, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; 3 leagues. 
There is a typographical error in my 
notes here; 3 leagues or 6 miles. 

Mr. LONG. Three leagues would be 
1044 miles. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. It should read 
“within 3 leagues of the coast.” 

In that language, which is the only 
language I find in the constitution of 
Louisiana or in the act of admission, 
nothing whatever is said about the open 
ocean between those islands and the low=- 
water mark on the coast of the main- 
land. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that that is the reason why the language 
which the Senator has questioned was 
used. 

On page 7 of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] and other Senators appears the 
following language: 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a stat- 
ute so to extend its boundaries is hereby 
approved and confirmed, without prejudice 
to its claim, if any it has, that its boundaries 
extend beyond that line. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. That language is 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. LONG. That would mean that 
Louisiana is entitled to a 3-mile belt, 
without prejudice to its contending that 
its original boundaries extended 1042 
miles into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. By the same token, 
when the Senator from Louisiana sup- 
ports this proposal with that language 
in it he is thereby repudiating the act of 
his own legislature—of course, it was a 
unilateral act and never has been ap- 
proved by Congress—which attempted 
to extend the boundaries of Louisiana 
into the open seas of the Gulf 24 miles 
beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Louisiana at- 
tempted so to extend its boundaries by 
the act of 1938 of the State legislature. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, that is not at 
all the position the junior Senator from 
Louisiana feels he is taking by virtue of 
the language in the Holland substitute 
which states: 

Without prejudice to its— 


Which means the State’s— 


claim, if any it has, that its boundaries ex- 
tend beyond that line. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Louisiana is taking the position that the 
language is sufficiently broad to support 
him and his State in going 24 miles be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Not at all. The junior 
Senator from Louisiana is taking the 
position that the proposed legislation 
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would confirm the limit of 3 miles with- 
out prejudicing the State’s right, either 
in court-—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To lay a claim to 
24 miles. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. It does not destroy the 
State’s right to claim it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It allows the State 
to make such a claim, 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is precisely 
the point I have in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Wyoming 
that his first 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. I 
shall seek to complete what I have to 
say without interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
ten additional minutes. 

NO LIMITS ON STATES’ CLAIMS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is very clear 
what happened in the case of Louisiana. 
Let us take the case of Texas. Texas 
entered the Union claiming boundaries, 
according to the arguments made here, 
extending three marine leagues from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, by virtue of 
the treaty between the United States of 
America and Mexico, two national sove 
ereigns. 

However, the Texas Legislature, by act 
of May 16, 1941, attempted to extend its 
seaward boundaries 27 marine miles sea- 
ward of the low-water mark. In 1947 
by the act of May 23, the State of Texas 
attempted to extend her boundaries “to 
the farthermost edge of the Continental 
Shelf from the Gulf shore line.” 

Consequently we have no indication 
of the extent to which the coastal States 
would be permitted by this bill to assert 
their claims to the Continental Shelf 
beyond the 3-mile limit, if they so de- 
sired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I must decline to 
yield at this time, because so much of 
my time has been taken already. I want 
to make the point clear without further 
interruption. 

The interesting fact about the bound- 
aries of the State of Texas is that the 
reference to these three leagues from 
land appear, so far as I have been able 
to conduct my research, nowhere except 
in the treaty between the Government 
of the United States and the United 
Mexican States. That is the treaty of 
1848, the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
found in volume 9 of the United States 
Statutes at Large at page 922. 

In article V of this treaty between two 
sovereign nations it is provided: 

The boundary line is between the two Re- 
publics— 


Meaning the Republic of the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico— 


shall commence in the Gulf of Mexico, 3 
leagues from land, opposite the Rio Grande, 


NATIONAL BOUNDARY ESTABLISHED BY TREATY 


It seems to be quite clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the instrument upon which 
Texas relies for her 1042-mile claim did 
not establish a State boundary at all, 
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but a national boundary, namely, the 
boundary between the United States of 
America and Mexico. 

In section 2 of the joint resolution 
of March 1, 1845, the Congress ‘“con- 
sented” that— 
the territory properly included within, and 
rightfully belonging to the Republic of 
Texas, may be erected into a new State. 


That document was_ distributed 
throughout the Senate on the day when 
the Senator from Texas first presented 
his motion to substitute the Walter bill. 

I wish to read into the Recorp section 
2 of that joint resolution: 

The foregoing consent of the Congress is 
given upon the following conditions, and 
with the following guaranties, to wit: First, 
said State to be formed, subject to the ad- 
justment by this Government— 


That is to say, the National Govern- 
ment, the Government of the United 
States— 
of all questions of boundary that may arise 
with other governments. 

DETERMINATION OF BOUNDARIES A NATIONAL 
PREROGATIVE 

In other words, in the joint resolution 
admitting the State of Texas into the 
Union, there is a clear declaration that 
the right to fix the boundaries is a na- 
tional prerogative, not a matter of the 
discretion or whim of the new State. 

The act of September 9, 1850, found 
in 9 Statutes 446, recited that Congress 
was offering a series of propositions to 
Texas which, when agreed to by the 
State, should be binding and obligatory 
upon both the United States and Texas. 

The first of those propositions was 
that the boundary of Texas which should 
run “to the Rio Bravo del Norte’—that 
is to say, the Rio Grande—“and thence 
with the channel of said river to the 
Gulf cf Mexico.” 

The second proposition was that Texas 
ceded to the United States all her claim 
to territory exterior to the limits set 
forth in the first proposition. Texas ac- 
cepted the offer of the National Govern- 
ment, and the act became binding by 
the proclamation of President Fillmore, 
which is set forth in 9 Statutes 1005. 

More important than that, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems to me, is the fact that in 
the annexation resolution of March 1, 
1845, to which I first alluded, and which 
was presented here by the Senator from 
Texas, the declaration is made: 

Said State— 


Meaning the State of Texas— 


when admitted to the Union, after ceding 
to the United States all public edifices, forti- 
fications, barracks, ports, harbors, navy 
yards— 

And so forth. 
TEXAS REQUIRED TO CEDE HER PORTS AND HARBORS 

TO THE UNITED STATES 

So, Mr. President, in the record sub- 
mitted on behalf of Texas, the joint reso- 
lution passed by the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress of the United States called upon 
the State of Texas to cede to the United 
States its ports and its harbors. Texas 
accepted and agreed to the terms of this 
annexation resolution, 


When such a cession was required, 
and accepted, how can it be claimed that 
the seaward boundary of Texas is any- 
thing except a national prerogative? 
When the State of Texas agreed to cede 
to the United States its ports and har- 
bors, how can it be argued that it was 
reserving to itself control over 1012 miles 
from the low-water mark? 

CALIFORNIA CLAIMS 50 MILES OF OCEAN BED 


Mr. President, with respect to Cali- 
fornia, let me say that by an act of the 
California Legislature in 1949, California 
claims that its seaward boundary would 
extend in some cases 50 or 60 miles over 
the ocean bed. However, I wish to point 
out that when the State of California was 
admitted into the Union, there again it 
was as a result of the treaty between the 
United States and the Government of 
Mexico. Article V of that treaty pro- 
vides, in part: 

And, in order to preclude all difficulty in 
tracing upon the ground the limit separat- 
ing upper from Lower California, it is agreed 
that the said limit shall consist of a straight 
line ‘drawn from the middle of the Rio 
Gila, where it unites with the Colorado, to 
a point on the coast of the Pacific Ocean 
distant one marine league due south of the 
southernmost point of the port of San Diego. 


No marginal sea boundary was men- 
tioned in the treaty with respect to Cali- 
fornia. 

The commanding general of the 
United States Army in California, Gen- 
eral Riley, allowed the people in Cali- 
fornia to draw up a proposed State con- 
stitution in 1849. The drawing up of 
such a constitution was not authorized 
by an act of Congress. However, a con- 
stitutional convention was held as it has 
been in other territories. Article XII 
of that proposed constitution provided 
for a westward boundary line “to the 
Pacific Ocean, and extending therein 
three English miles.” 

The 1849 California Constitution was 
transmitted to Congress by President 
Taylor on February 13, 1850, without 
recommendation or comment of any 
sort. However, by the act of September 
9, 1850, found in Ninth Statutes, page 452, 
the Thirty-first Congress admitted Cali- 
fornia as a State “on a free and equal 
footing with the Original States in all 
respects whatever.” 

But there was no definition of a 
boundary. 

CALIFORNIA ENTERED UNION WITH NO PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Even more important than that, Mr. 
President, is the fact that when the 
State of California was admitted into 
the Union by the act to which I have 
called attention, California was granted 
no public lands whatever. Not an acre 
of public land was made available to the 
State of California, and it became neces- 
sary thereafter to provide a grant of 
lands to the State of California. How 
important that is in understanding the 
issue before us, will be made clear by 
reading section 3 of the Act of Admission 
of the State of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inform the Senator from 
Wyoming that the 10 minutes allotted to 
him have expired. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall take an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
5 minutes more. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
read now section 3 of the Act of Admis- 
sion of the State of California found in 
9 Statutes 452: 

And be it further enacted, That the said 
State of California is admitted into the 
Union upon the express condition that the 
people of said State, through their legisla- 
ture or otherwise, shall never interfere with 
the primary disposal of the public lands 
within its limits, and shall pass no law and 
do no act whereby the title of the United 
States to, and right to dispose of, the same 
shall be impaired or questioned; and that 
they shall never lay any tax or assessment 
of any description whatsoever upon the pub- 
lic domain of the United States. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
State of California was admitted into the 
Union without a definition of a “seaward 
boundary” in the act admitting her, al- 
though there was a definition in its con- 
stitution. California was admitted with- 
out any grant of public lands, and was 
admitted under a mandatory obligation 
that it should not in any way, at any 
time, interfere with the public lands of 
the United States. 

But now the State of California is 
seeking to extend its boundaries. 

NO SEA BOUNDARY IN FLORIDA ACT 


Let me say now, quickly, that the same 
situation exists with respect to the State 
of Florida. The Constitution of Florida, 
by which Florida was admitted, was 
adopted in 1838. It contained no defini- 
tion of “seaward boundaries.” In neither 
the Act of Admission of the State of 
Florida nor Florida’s first constitution 
was any claim whatsoever made to any 
seaward boundary. Later, the consti- 
tution of 1868 was adopted, and such a 
claim was contained in it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming remember that the Fed- 
eral Government made it a condition to 
the resumption of representation in Con- 
gress, that each of the Confederated 
States should adopt a constitution, and 
that such constitution should be sub- 
mitted to the Congress and should be 
passed upon and approved before the 
seats in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives belonging to those 
States could again be filled? If the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming does remember that, 
I should like to say to him that the con- 
stitution he has mentioned, namely, the 
constitution of 1868, is the constitution 
which the State of Florida drew up and 
which her people adopted, pursuant to 
the demand made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that constitution was 
passed upon and approved by the Con- 
gress, as a condition to the readmission 
of Florida into the Union. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am frank to say that I had for the mo- 
ment forgotten the fact that the consti- 
tution of 1868 was made under those cir- 
cumstances, 
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Nevertheless, it remains, as we view 
the argument, that delineation of sea- 
ward boundaries are an attribute of na- 
tional sovereignty; and the attempt to 
pass a bill or joint resolution such as the 
one now before us would, if successful, 
be an invasion of Federal sovereignty in 
the Continental Shelf. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that this external 
sovereignty starts beyond the low-water 
mark and seaward of the outer limits of 
any port, harbor, inlet, or similar inland 
navigable water. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield further 
to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, does the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming feel that the affirma- 
tive act of Congress in approving the 
Constitution of Florida to which I have 
just referred, and the similar act of Con- 
gress in approving the first Constitution 
of California, which, as I understand, 
stated the seaward boundaries of Cali- 
fornia, were meaningless insofar as con- 
cerns the approval of those outside 
boundaries, which were set forth with 
great dignity in those State constitu- 
tions, which were submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States for approval? 

Mr. O MAHONEY. I think they were 
meaningless, so far as the ownership and 
jurisdiction over the mineral resources of 
the lands submerged by the open ocean 
are concerned. I think those boundaries 
granted to the States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were a recognition that national 
boundaries and the State boundaries 
were the same for certain purposes. The 
Federal Government has jurisdiction 
over the open sea by virtue of its external 
sovereignty. 

The States do not have that jurisdic- 
tion under the Constitution. Itisamat- 
ter of international, external relation- 
ship, and for that reason I think the 
varying claims which are being asserted 
by the coastal States should not be ac- 
corded any Federal recognition. It is 
notable from the facts I have stated here 
today that after the discovery of oil in 
the submerged lands the States made an 
attempt to extend their seaward bound- 
aries almost limitlessly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wyoming has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from New 
York desire? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York desires to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from New 
York for that purpose? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield the time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which is of 
interest to the State of New York. It is 
in the nature of a perfecting amendment 
to the original resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Wyoming ([Mr. 
O’MAHONEY]. My inquiry is whether I 
may call up this amendment to the orig- 
inal joint resolution at this time, or 
should that be done at some other time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
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opinion of the Chair that, since the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York is a perfecting amendment, it takes 
precedence and is in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida does not so understand the par- 
liamentary situation. He understands 
that the Senator from New York will 
have a perfect right to have his amend- 
ment received, discussed, and acted upon 
as a perfecting amendment; but when 
the time is running upon the question 
now pending, the Senator from Florida 
feels that the proponents of the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute now 
pending would have precedence, and that 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate should continue with it 
until the discussion is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allotted on the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator 
from Florida is only interrupted. The 
remainder of the time of the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from 
Wyoming will, of course, be protected. 
The perfecting amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York, in the opinion of 
the Chair, has precedence. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand that 
a perfecting amendment to the original 
joint resolution may be called up at any 
time? It is my understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an amendment may be called 
up prior to the time that a substitute is 
offered for the entire joint resolution. I 
address that inquiry to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not so informed, the Chair will 
say to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY and Mr. LEHMAN 
addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
cf the Senator from Wyoming is running. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
is in the nature of a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will it be in order 
for me now to ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from New York may 
now offer his amendment, but have dis- 
cussion of it take place after the debate 
upon the pending question has been con- 
cluded, and before the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order if the Senator from New York 
would agree to that procedure. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is entirely satis- 
factory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming make such unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ido. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. What is before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Chair recognizes the Senator from 
California the clerk will state the amend- 
= offered by the Senator from New 
York. 


April 2 


The LEGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
between lines 20 and 21, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. 10. (a) T#e United States hereby 
quitclaims all right, title, and interest in any 
filled-in, made, or reclaimed land which for- 
merly was land underlying the sea and sit- 
uated outside the ordinary low-water mark 
on the coast of the United States and outside 
the inland waters to the State, subdivision 
thereof, or person who was on June 5, 1950, 
entitled thereto under the property law of 
the State in which such land is located. 

(b) The United States hereby quitclaims 
all right, title, and interest in any land 
which is underlying the sea and situated out- 
side the ordinary low-water mark on the 
coast of the United States and outside the 
inland waters and in the future becomes 
filled in, made, or reclaimed land as the re- 
sult of action taken by any State or subdivi- 
sion thereof for recreation or any other public 
purpose, to such State or subdivision effec- 
tive as of the date determined by the Secre- 
tary on which such land becomes filled in, 
made, or reclaimed. 


On page 14, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “Sec. 10.” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Sec. 11.” 

On page 15, line 2, it is proposed to 
insert after ‘Continental Shelf” a comma 
and “except land quitclaimed by the 
United States under section 10 of this 
joint resolution.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California wish recogni- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desired to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was 
the understanding of the Chair. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The inquiry is 
whether the amendment referred to in 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
Senator from Wyoming would be taken 
up and discussed after the debate and 
vote on the Holland amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would be taken 
up before the vote, so as to comply with 
the rule regarding perfecting amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
may be in error, but I had understood 
that the perfecting amendments to the 
original joint resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, would, of course, take 
precedence over any substitute until the 
time the substitute was offered, but we 
have been considering this proposed 
legislation for 2 weeks. The perfecting 
amendment could have been offered at 
any time. It was not offered. The sub- 
stitute proposed by the Senator from 
Texas was offered. A substitute to that, 
in the second degree, has been offered by 
the Senator from Florida, and it would 
seem to me that at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings the parliamentary situation is 
such that the Holland substitute should 
first be disposed of and then the Senator 
from New York, if the Holland substi- 
tute were defeated, could offer his 
amendment to the original joint resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 20, or, if 
the Holland substitute were agreed to, 
he would then be ina , position to suggest 
an amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, still 
pursuing the parliamentary inquiry, I 
think the Senator from California mis- 
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understands the request. The Senator 
from New York came on the floor with 
a new amendment to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20, which none of the members of 
the committee has had an opportunity 
to examine. Therefore, I am not in a 
position at the moment to say on behalf 
of the members of the committee 
whether the amendment would be ac- 
ceptable or not. Therefore, in order not 
to interfere with the discussion by the 
advocates of the Holland amendment, I 
merely ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York may be presented when the time 
has run out on the Holland amendment, 
when we shall have the opportunity of 
determining whether the amendment of 
the Senator from New York shall be 
accepted. 

The parliamentary ruling of the Chair 
was that a perfecting amendment is in 
order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XVIII a perfecting amendment of 
the original text has preference over any 
substitute or amendment of any sub- 
stitute. : 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, is it 
not a fact that a unanimous-consent 
agreement can be made without injury 
to either side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask that unani- 
mous consent be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In view of the fact 
that so much of my time was taken up 
by this parliamentary discussion, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senaior 
from Utah [Mr. WaTKINS] may have 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

The Chair informs the Senator from 
Wyoming that he still has 5 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I voted 
against the Hill amendment because I 
believe it to be contrary to sound finan- 
cial policy, to earmark Federal income 
for special purposes or groups. I have 
heretofore voted for Federal aid to edu- 
cation each time it has been before the 
Senate. 

The adoption of the Hill amendment 
would complicate an already complex 
situation without giving any really de- 
pendable help to education. The vote on 
the motion to table the Hill amendment 
should demonstrate conclusively that 
there are not a sufficient number of votes 
in the Senate to override a Presidential 
veto, which is sure to come in the event 
of the enactment of the Holland substi- 
tute. 

That being the case, it seems to me 
that the only practical thing to do to get 
oil developed in the tidelands area is to 
vote for the so-called interim bill. 

In view of the critical world situation, 
it seems to me that everything that can 
possibly be done to increase our oil sup- 
ply should be done. The interim bill 
would permit full development of those 
resources and leave to the future the 


settlement of the problem of final owner- 
ship of tidelands oil. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not believe I shall use the entire time 
yielded to me. I merely wish to reiterate 
what has been said previously on the 
floor. 

For more than a hundred years cer- 
tain States of the Union and, in the case 
of Califcrnia, for almost a hundred years, 
have felt and have had reason to believe 
and have gone on the basis that sub- 
merged land to three English miles, or 
in the case of Texas, to approximately 
10 miles, is within the boundaries of 
those States. 

- Mr. President, as a matter of fact, on 
numerous occasions the Federal Govern- 
ment by letter of the same Secretary 
of the Interior who finally challenged the 
rights of the States to the tideland areas, 
clearly recognized that the States did 
have jurisdiction. In my State and in 
a number of other States of the Union 
the cities and other political subdivi- 
sions, in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, have made the submerged 
areas available to the Federal Govern- 
ment for Federal purposes, and in each 
of those cases the Federal Government 
insisted on getting a grant from the 
State in order to confirm its title and 
in order to go ahead and expend Fed- 
eral funds. In my opinion, that is a 
clear indication that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself recognized that such areas 
were aS much a part of the States as 
were any of their inland areas. 

I want to say again that in the State 
of California, which I have the honor 
in part to represent, the people, without 
regard to partisanship, feel that a great 
inequity and injustice was done to the 
State, indeed, they are no more shocked 
by the action on the part of the Federal 
Government in seizing an area which had 
been hers under the constitution of 1849 
by which she came into the Union, than 
if the Government itself had gone into 
the great inland valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers and seized 
the land for Federal purposes. 

Mr. President, I should like to say to 
my colleagues on this side of the aisle 
that in 1948 the Republican National 
Convention met and adopted a national 
platform, from which I read the follow- 
ing sentence: 

We favor restoration to the States of their 
historic rights to the tide and submerged 
lands, tributary waters, lakes, and streams. 


Mr. President, I believe that a political 
party, in placing in its platform the dec- 
laration of a policy of that kind, means 
that more than mere lip service should 
be given to it. We have joined quite 
properly with those on the other side of 
the aisle who have been deeply concerned 
by the constant encroachment by the 
Federal Government upon the rights 
and sovereignties of the States. 

As I pointed out a few days ago, the 
longer I remain here—and I have been 
privileged for 7 years to represent in 


part my State in this Chamber—the 
more convinced I become of the neces- 
sity of preserving the rights of the States, 
not only from the encroachment of a 
vast Federal Government but also from 
the encroachment by the executive 
branch of the Government upon the 
legislative branch. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in making its decision in the 
California case, did not claim title for 
the Federal Government. It merely 
divested the State of California of its 
title and then announced the strange 
new doctrine of paramount rights. But 
the Supreme Court itself clearly indi- 
cated that the power would rest in the 
Congress of the United States to make 
an equitable determination of this issue. 
That is what we seek here to do. 

Mr. President, the statement has been 
made that this is a give-away bill, as 
though it were to give public property 
of the United States to some private in- 
terest or to some private group of per- 
sons. This is a measure which restores 
to the States that which was theirs for 
100 or 150 years, or less or more, as the 
case may be. Mr. President, to whom is 
it given away, if anyone considers it to 
be that type of grant? It is being given 
to the same people who constitute the 
United States of America, who reside in 
the several States of the Union. The 
people of California are as patriotic and 
as interested in preserving that which 
belongs to the public as are the people 
of any other State of the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
one additional minute to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The issue involved 
is a very vital one. It is an issue in con- 
nection with which Republicans and 
Democrats alike support the position 
which I am now enunciating. The Cali- 
fornia Legislature in both its senate and 
assembly have supported it. Democrats 
and Republicans alike have supported 
the return of submerged lands to the 
State. The Democratic attorney gen- 
eral and the Republican Governor of 
California, and both United States Sen- 
ators, who happen to be Republicans, 
support it; and when there was one 
Democratic Senator and one Republican 
Senator from California, they supported 
it. We ask only to have restored to us 
and to other States that which has been 
recognized as theirs for more than 100 
years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate is charged today with a momen- 
tous decision, one which, unless it is 
weighed carefully, thoughtfully, and 
without prejudice, could undo the work 
of our founding fathers and destroy that 
which our forebears won at the cost of 
much blood and untold suffering. 

When the Senate votes on the Holland 
amendment, it will be voting on more 
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than the mere disposition of oil beneath 
the submerged lands. The question in- 
volves the question, “Will this country 
remain a real federation of sovereign 
States, or will we remove the source of 
power from the grass roots of freedom, 
concentrate it in the hands of a chosen 
few, and march down the evil road of 
statism?” 

Mr. President, the Holland amendment 
is nothing radical. It does not give one 
particle, one iota, of land to the coastal 
States which is not rightfully theirs. 
This amendment, cosponsored by some 
30 Senators, only reaffirms for all time 
@ simple principle of property law, 
namely, that the States own the tide- 
lands within their own boundaries. 

This principle of property ownership, 
held sacred by our courts for some 170 
years, is today in danger of becoming 
the victim of a vicious, bureaucratic con- 
spiracy. When the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered its decisions 
in the California, Louisiana, and Texas 
cases, it struck down the judicial prin- 
ciple of ownership of property and sub- 
stituted for it the potentially dangerous 
theory of paramount rights of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Fresident, under the paramount- 
rights doctrine as enunciated by our Su- 
preme Court in the tidelands decisions, 
the Federal Government, in its role as 
defender of this country, could extend 
its dominion over every piece of coal, 
every ounce of iron ore, every tree in 
every forest in every State of the Union, 
coastal or otherwise. This is the per- 
nicious, socialistic principle which the 
Senate of the United States must stop 
before it eats away the very founda- 
tions of our democracy. 

The legal, historical, and political 
aspects of this Federal grab for power 
have been covered thoroughly since this 
debate began. I do not intend to re- 
peat that which is already a matter of 
record. But, Mr. President, now is no 
time for the Senate of the United States 
to stand before the world, preaching 
democracy and freedom out of one side 
of its mouth, while the other side con- 
dones the liquidation of the very core 
of our free way of life, the sanctity of 
property ownership. 

Mr. President, I ask where did the Fed- 
eral Government obtain this prerogative 
to exercise a power subject to no check 
save only bureaucratic whim or fancy? 
Did the Federal Government exist before 
the Thirteen Original States? A simple 
examination of historical fact indicates 
that the Federal Government was crea- 
ted by the States. The Thirteen Original 
Colonies, seeking greater security, dele- 
gated a specific amount of power to be 
used by a Central Government for the 
good of all. 

The Constitution states that in very 
simple terms. It lists these powers, cites 
chapter and verse, so to speak, and spe- 
cifically declares that all powers not so 
delegated are reserved to the States, or 
to the people. 

I realize that mutual benefit is a vague 
term. It comprises many things, but 
never, never can it be construed, by any 
stretch of the imagination, to include 
the power of the Federal Government to 
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confiscate those lands it is charged with 
defending. 

The courts have ruled often, at length, 
and I believe with clarity, on the issues 
being discussed in the Senate today. I 
cited to the Senate yesterday a land- 
mark decision rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1836, in the case 
of the City of New Orleans v. United 
States (10 Pet. 661). In holding that the 
United States Government was vested 
with neither the fee of the land nor the 
right to regulate the use of a public quay 
at New Orleans, the Court stated in clear 
and unmistakable language that title to 
the rivers, the seas, and their shores 
within the territorial boundaries of the 
State of Louisiana was not vested in the 
Federal Government. The Court fur- 
the» said: 

The State of Louisiana was admitted into 
the Union, on the same footing as the origi- 
nal States. Her rights of sovereignty are the 
same. * * * All powers which properly 
appertain to sovereignty, which have not 
been delegated to the Federal Government, 
belong to the States and the people. 


Mr. President, that same principle, has 
been affirmed time and again by our 
supreme tribunal. 

The courts which made those decisions 
were not “packed” tribunals. Many of 
the decisions were written by men who 
had either taken part in, or had lived 
during, the debates in the Convention in 
Philadelphia framing the Constitution 
of the United States in the year 1787. 
The principle at stake was clear to them, 
and their opinions served as the ground- 
stone for all which followed, until the 
Supreme Court in 1947 and 1950 de- 
parted from the well-marked judicial 
path in quest of a bureaucratic will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

Mr. President, we who hold the Con- 
stitution to be a sacred and inviolable 
document cannot do much more than we 
have done so far. All that is left now 
is to ask the Senate to weigh the prob- 
lem fairly and consider the precedents 
of the past and the dangers of the future. 
I ask all Senators who believe in our 
constitutional system of government to 
join with the sponsors of the pending 
amendment to check this all-embracing 
bureaucratic march. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional minute to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
amendment does not give the States one 
thing which is not already theirs. But 
the defeat of this amendment would 
remove from the hands of our people 
that solemn right which is unquestion- 
ably theirs—the privilege of democratic 
government. The life of the United 
States of America, as conceived by our 
forebears, and born in the blood of the 
Trevolution, is at stake today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CorDon], 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, on the 
pending matter I stand today where I 
stood when this question first came be- 
fore the United States Senate. I shall 
vote to support the so-called Holland 
substitute, on which my name appears 
as a sponsor. I shall do so because, to 
my mind, it is an act of simple equity 
and justice. 

I appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary at its first hear- 
ing on this subject a number of years 
ago, and there discussed the legal phases 
involved. I shall not go into those ques- 
tions in the short time I have on the floor 
today. 

Mr. President, as I see it, all we are 
now seeking to do is to correct what, in 
the light of a recent series of Supreme 
Court decisions, was held to be a mis- 
take, although the principle ruled 
against by the Court was of long stand- 
ing. It had its genesis in the days of 
the Colonies, and belief in it has been 
shared by courts, administrative officers, 
legislators, and others, for 150 years. 

The Supreme Court, indulging in a 
new concept of the philosophy of sov- 
ereignty, reached a conclusion that we 
were all in error. However, while I ac- 
cept the Court’s conclusion that I was in 
error, I believe that the principle and 
doctrine I thought existed should exist. 
Therefore, I now seek to make it exist 
by my vote. 

What I hope we shall do is what here- 
tofore we have done many times. Ihave 
before me the record of action taken by 
Congress in 1948, the purpose of which 
was to correct a mistake, and again it 
was a mistake which was found to exist 
by virtue of a Supreme Court decision. 
The case happened to be one which 
arose in the State of Wyoming, and 
affected public lands which were valu- 
able because in them there was oil. 

The same type of error in thinking 
prevailed in that case as that which has 
prevailed in the case of submerged lands. 
After the Supreme Court had rendered 
a decision adverse to the State of Wyo- 
ming, those who represented the State 
in the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives asked that title to the lands 
involved be released and conveyed to the 
State of Wyoming. At that time, as in 
this case, the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Department of Justice ob- 
jected, but Congress passed appropriate 
legislation, and title to the land was 
confirmed in the State of Wyoming. 

We have done such things many times 
with respect to many situations in which 
we felt that equity would be promoted. 
That is all that will be done here. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida, of which I also am 
a sponsor. I have always felt that the 


sovereignty of the individual States to 
the fullest possible extent is one of the 
vital elements of our Constitution, to be 
modified only under provisions of the 
Constitution itself clearly transferring 
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certain powers or rights to the Federal 
Government. 

Therefore, I admit that I am preju- 
diced against any doctrine that seems to 
deprive the States of sovereignty, and 
against this new doctrine of the Supreme 
Court particularly as I see not the 
slightest basis either in the Supreme 
Court opinion, or in any provision of the 
Constitution, in any natural law, or in 
any other principle, which justifies 
transfer from the States of their prop- 
erty right in land within the 3-mile 
limit. This property right has long been 
acknowledged by many opinions of the 
Supreme Court, and certainly existed 
when those States were independent 
States or independent Colonies. 

It seems clear to me that States which 
came into the Union afterward have ex- 
actly the same rights in the 3-mile limit 
which the Original Thirteen States had. 
In the case of Texas it has perhaps even 
more rights, because of the special 
agreement under which Texas came in. 
In any event, it is clear that those States 
have always had the property right to 
the land within the 3-mile limit. I could 
never understand the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court either in the California 
case, the Louisiana case, or the Texas 
case, holding that in some way the prop- 
erty in those lands became transferred 
to the Federal Government. Certainly 
no other land in those States was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government. I see 
no difference between State ownership 
of dry land and State ownership of land 
under the 3-mile limit. It was the same 
before the Constitution was enacted. I 
cannot see any possible justification for 
saying that there was anything in the 
Constitution which transferred to the 
Federal Government property under the 
3-mile limit. 

What seems clear is that when we 
adopted the Constitution we gave the 
Federal Government power over all in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. There- 
fore it has the right to control naviga- 
tion on waters within the 3-mile limit, 
just as it has the right to control navi- 
gation on many rivers in the interior of 
the country. 

We also transferred to the Federal 
Government the power of defense. Of 
course, it can use those waters for de- 
fense. But that does not, in any way I 
can see, require change of ownership in 
the land. 

I think the clearest statement of the 
answer to the Supreme Court’s argu- 
ment is in an article by Roscoe Pound, 
who was dean of the Harvard Law 
School when I was there, and for whose 
opinion I have great respect. He cites 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Louisiana case, and says: 

In the Louisiana case Mr. Justice Douglas 
says: 

“The marginal sea is a national not a state 
concern. National interests, national respon- 
sibilities, national concerns are involved. 
The problems of commerce, national de- 
fense, relations with other powers, war and 
peace, focus there. National rights must 
therefore be paramount there.” 


Pound answers by saying: 
But as to such things as are specified, 
namely, commerce with foreign states and 
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conduct of war, are not the rights or powers 
of the United States paramount also over 
the whole land? 


That is, over the dry land. 

Such rights, incidents of external sover- 
eignty, are not incompatible with ownership 
as distinct from sovereignty. For example, 
the power of eminent domain of the Federal 
Government, extends for Federal purposes 
over the whole land. Private land may be 
used for national defense throughout the 
whole land. It is not for that reason ex- 
cluded from private ownership. Private 
land may be used for national defense 
throughout the country and is none the less 
private property because of this, 


That seems to me to be a complete 
answer. I do not see that there is any- 
thing in the rights given the Federal 
Government which requires transfer of 
ownership of the land within the 3-mile 
limit to the Federal Government itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. I have only one sentence 
left to finish. 

Mr: HOLLAND. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I see no basis for the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion. There has been 
no transfer of land. Congress ought to 
recognize the facts, and, in effect, reverse 
the Supreme Court’s opinion. So far as 
I am concerned, I think the Supreme 
Court was wrong, and, therefore, I be- 
lieve we should grant to the States the 
rights which I think they have always 
had, but which the Supreme Court’s 
opinion has at least placed in doubt. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Even if the Supreme Court 
were right in its opinion, there would 
nevertheless be the question, if the Fed- 
eral Government had power over this 
land, as to what disposition should be 
made of the property. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. We have to recognize 
the Supreme Court’s opinion as law until 
we change it; but we have a perfect right 
to change it, and to carry out what we 
think should have been the situation if 
the Supreme Court had not acted. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. I 
agree with his interpretation that all 
power in the Federal Government is de- 
rived from the Constitution, and not 
from some other source. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Nrxon]. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, in every 
debate on a controversial measure, there 
are real issues at stake, and also what 
we might term phony issues. This de- 
bate presents no exception in that re- 
spect. 

One of the phony issues which has 
been raised is that we are giving away 
something belonging to the people of the 
United States. My colleague [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] has, I think, answered that 
cotention very effectively. As he has 
point2:d out, what we are doing is not 
giving away something, but giving back 
to the people of the States what was 
theirs, and what should be theirs in 
equity and of right today. 

There is another phony issue which 
has been raised, not so much on the floor 
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of the Senate as in the editorial criticism 
which has been directed toward those of 
us who support the Holland substitute. 
It is claimed that certain sinister inter- 
ests, so-called vested interests—in this 
case the oil interests—are on the side of 
those who favor the Holland substi- 
tute, and against those who favor Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20. 

I think we can all agree that the fact, 
in itself, that an oil company or oil com- 
panies happen to be on one side or the 
other of an issue should not in itself be 
controlling so far as the merits of the 
case are concerned. But if this type of 
demagoguery is to be engaged in, let us 
make the most of it. 

So far as this debate is concerned, we 
should bear in mind that the oil com- 
panies are on the side of those who favor 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, and against 
those who are attempting to substitute 
the Holland amendment for Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. I think anyone who 
has discussed this legislation with the 
oil company representatives will bear out 
what I say. 

Why do the oil companies favor Senate 
Joint Resolution 20? Because they are 
not concerned with whether the Federal 
Government or the State government 
controls these lands, so long as their 
leases are confirmed. 

Consequently in the light of these 
facts, we must bear in mind that the 
only real issue involved in this debate 
is whether the Federal Government or 
the State governments, in equity and in 
law, should control the tidelands. 

There is one final point which I wish 
to make. Much has been made of the 
claim that if the State governments 
controlled the tidelands the people would 
get less in royalties from the oil com- 
panies than they would get if the Fed- 
eral Government controlled the leasing. 

I should like to point out a fact which 
completely destroys this specious argu- 
ment. At the present time the people of 
the State of California, through the op- 
eration of the contracts which the State 
has made with the oil companies, are 
getting an average of 26.19 percent 
royalties. On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral Government is receiving a royalty 
of only 11 percent from its oil leases on 
federally owned lands in California. 

I also suggest that not only are the 
royalties larger under State ownership, 
but the brokerage which the Federal 
Government would take out, particularly 
the way the Federal Government is op- 
erating today, in handling whatever 
royalty income which would be involved, 
would be far greater than the brokerage 
which the State of California, the State 
of Louisiana, or the State of Texas would 
take out, with the very good manage- 
ment which those States have. 

I submit that when we get down to 
the real issues and away from the phony 
issues and demagogery, there is only 
one answer so far as this debate is con- 
cerned, and that is to vest title in these 
oil lands in the people of the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
the remaining time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have been discussing this question with 








the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND]. I have 5 minutes remaining; 
but inasmuch as the Holland amend- 
ment is so vastly superior to the Walter 
bill, for which it is presented’ as a sub- 
stitute, I would certainly have no ob- 
jection to its being substituted. I there- 
fore have suggested to the Senator from 
Florida that I would have no objection 
to his substitute being agreed to by a 
voice vote. Particularly is this so since 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY], 
in opening the discussion, stated that he 
was quite willing that the Holland sub- 
stitute should be adopted. That would 
permit us to proceed immediately with 
further discussion on the merits. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
in complete accord with the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Wyoming. I 
suggest that the issue be determined on 
that basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
€mitH of North Carolina in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
EoLianD] to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
now yield to the Senator from New York 
{[Mr. LEHMAN] to offer an amendment 
which he submitted a short time ago. 
Having had an opportunity to read the 
amendment I now state that I shall be 
very glad to accept it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to say that the amendment is 
submitted on my behalf and on behalf 
of the senior Senator from New York 
{[Mr. Ives]. In order to conserve the 
time of the Senate I shall not read my 
remarks. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement which I have prepared in 
connection with this amendment be in- 
serted in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the jun- 
ior Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask my col- 
league if it is not correct to say that if 
the so-called Holland amendment is 
adopted and substituted finally for Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20, the amendment 
now being offered by my colleague and 
myself will be unnecessary? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot answer that 
question categorically. I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted in detail with all the 
provisions of the Helland amendment. 
I wanted the amendment to be accepted 
as a perfecting amendment to the 
O’Mahoney amendment affecting inland 
waters to Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

Mr. IVES. Iam all for it, but I should 
like to have the question cleared up. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Flor- 
ida would be willing to answer my 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the junior Senator from New York yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the junior 
Senator from New York. The question of 
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the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] would have to be answered in the 
affirmative. The so-called Holland sub- 
stitute would fully cover what is covered 
by the proposed amendment of the Sen- 
ators from New York to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, and a great deal more. 

However, I am glad to approve the 
adoption of the amendment, which does 
take care of fillings of public lands which 
would be built and extended into the At- 
lantic Ocean from now on, as well as 
those which have been built in the past. 
In part, the amendment covers what I 
believe is more fully and better covered 
in our substitute amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the-rea- 
son why I was eager to have the perfect- 
ing amendment adopted was that the 
amendment submitted some days ago by 
the Senator from Wyoming covered the 
surface rights to certain lands which are 
used for public purposes, but did not 
cover and safeguard land that may be re- 
claimed or filled in at a later date. The 
amendment which I have offered takes 
care of the situation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the junior Senator from 
New York would yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the junior Senator from New York yield 
further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield further to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call attention to the 
fact that the amendment bears out a 
portion of the argument which has been 
made so long and so frequently in the 
course of this debate by various Senators 
who are supporting the cause of the 
States. The question of filled lands, both 
up to this date and in the future, is one 
of great importance which cannot be 
ignored. The Senator from Florida is 
happy to know that the great State of 
New York is now coming in line at last 
in support of confirming titles to public 
reclaimed land from this time forward, 
and the Senator from Florida has no ob- 
jection to the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Florida. While 
it is perfectly clear that the State of 
New York follows the principle of States’ 
rights with regard to reclaiming filled- 
in lands, which after all are of a limited 
character, my part of the State of New 
York does not accept the general prin- 
ciple which is covered by the substitute 
amendments that have been offered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Who controls the time in 
opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. IVES. I do not believe that any 
Senator is opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY rose. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The discussion 
which is now taking place is not within 
the time which has been allotted under 
the unanimous consent agreement for 
debate on either the Connally substitute 
or the Holland substitute, but is within 
the time which is allotted to a perfecting 
amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Any Senator who 
wishes to oppose the amendment would 
be in control of such time as might be 


used against it. Am I correct in that 


statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Lenman] is in 
control of the time on his amendment. 
If the Senator from Wyoming is opposed 
to the amendment, he is in control of the 
time in opposition. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Wyoming has accepted the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has already accepted the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore there is 
no debate on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands, since the Senator 
from Wyoming is favorable to the 
amendment, the minority leader, or any 
Senator designated by him, is in control 
of the time in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, may I take 
a minute to oppose the amendment tem- 
porarily? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I may 
say that when I offered the perfecting 
amendment it was accepted by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNney] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND]. In order to conserve time, which 
I felt we were all eager to do, I re- 
frained from reading my argument in 
support of the amendment. If we are 
to have debate on the amendment, I 
of course wish to have the right to read 
the statement and to make such other 
arguments as I may desire to make. 
However, in the interest of conserving 
time, I am willing to forego that privi- 
lege. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, may I have 
the privilege of opposing the amend- 
ment temporarily? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Whoever 
is acting for the minority leader has the 
right to allot time in opposition. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, as act- 
ing minority leader, I yield 5 minutes to 
the senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should like 
to read into the Recorp the text of a 
letter which was written by Mr. Impel- 
litteri, mayor of the city of New York, 
to the President of the United States 
under date of February 1, 1950. The 
letter contains the information which I 
was seeking when I inquired as to 
whether the so-called Holland substitute 
amendment is adequate to cover the sit- 
uation which the amendment offered by 
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my colleague and myself is intended to 
cover. I read the letter: 


DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: The above resolution, 
H. R. 4484, has been passed by the House 
of Representatives and resolution S. 940 is 
still pending before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I strongly 
urge your support of resolution S. 940— 


Which was the original Holland bill, 
as I understand. The present Holland 
amendment is a refined version of S. 
940. 

The purpose of the resolutions is to re- 
affirm that title to lands under tidewaters 
and navigable waters has always been vested 
in the States and their grantees, such as 
the city of New York. 

The city of New York has a vital interest 
in retaining title to its water front and har- 
bor lands and lands under water. This city’s 
water front and harbor, developed and main- 
tained under municipal control, is an in- 
valuable asset not only to the people of New 
York, but to the entire Nation. The city’s 
title to its foreshore and lands under water, 
as granted to it by ancient charters and by 
the State of New York, has never been chal- 
lenged. 

It is of paramount importance to the 
development of this city that New York 
retain full and complete control over these 
lands and improvements. Recent assertions 
of title to lands under water by the Govern- 
ment of the United States are contrary to 
all historical precedents and to judicial de- 
terminations. Such claims might becloud 
the city’s title to one of its most valuable 
assets and cause serious repercussions in 
maintaining and continuing the constant 
development and improvement of New York 
harbor. 

I firmly believe that the city’s title is be- 
yond question, but the resolutions would 
constitute a final recognition of that title 
and a disclaimer by the United States that 
it ever had any title to these lands. 


In referring to the “resolutions,” the 
mayor of New York City has in mind 
the bills which I mentioned in reading 
the earlier portion of the REcorp. 

I wished to place that letter in the 
ReEcorp because it states completely the 
city’s position with regard to the so- 
called Holland substitute. 

At the same time I reaffirm my sup- 
port of the amendment offered by my 
colleague, the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], and myself to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20, which I firmly 
support; and I trust that that amend- 
ment will continue to repose, as it now 
is reposing, as a part of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my oppo- 
sition, unless my colleague wishes to 
continue it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, & par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho will state it. 

Mr. WELKER. I understood that the 
opposition controlled the time in regard 
to the perfecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WELKER. And I asked to be 
recognized, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the 
Chair recognized the junior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. WELKER. I understood there 
would be no debate by the proponents of 
the perfecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand that to be a 
commitment on the part of the pro- 
ponents. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, let me 
inquire how much time the proponents 
have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have 7 minutes remaining. 

The Senator from New York has been 
recognized. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, since 
there has been discussion, although I had 
hoped, in the desire to save time, to 
avoid it, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorD an 
exchange of letters between the mayor of 
the city of New York and myself. I ask 
that unanimous consent at this time. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as foHows: 

City or New YorK, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
New York, N. Y., February 1, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: The above reso- 
lution, H. R. 4484, has been passed by the 
House of Representatives and resolution S. 
940 is still pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. I 
strongly urge your support of resolution 
S. 940. 

The purpose of the resolutions is to re- 
affirm that title to lands under tidewaters 
and navigable waters has always been vested 
in the States and their grantees, such as the 
city of New York. 

The city of New York has a vital interest 
in retaining title to its water front and har- 
bor lands and lands under water. This city’s 
water front and harbor, developed and main- 
tained under municipal control, is an in- 
valuable asset not only to the people of 
New York, but to the entire Nation. The 
city’s title to its foreshore and lands under 
water, as granted to it by ancient charters 
and by the State of New York, has never 
been challenged. It is of paramount impor- 
tance to the development of this city that 
New York retain full and complete control 
over these lands and improvements. Recent 
assertions of title to lands under water by 
the Government of the United States are 
contrary to all historical precedents and to 
judicial determinations. Such claims might 
becloud the city’s title to one of its most 
valuable assets and cause serious repercus- 
sions in maintaining and continuing the 
constant development and improvement of 
New York Harbor. 

I firmly believe that the city’s title is be- 
yond question, but the resolutions would 
constitute a final recognition of that title 
and a disclaimer by the United States that 
it ever had any title to these lands. 

Very truly yours, 
VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 
Mayor, 


FEBRUARY 15, 1952. 
Hon. VINCENT R, IMPELLITTERI, 
Mayor, City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mayor IMPELLITTERI: Thank you for 
your letter. As you know, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of 
which I am a member, after considering the 
tideland matter, voted to report favorably 
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the interim bill, Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
which, without deciding the fundamental 
issue of State versus Federal control over 
the lands beneath the open ocean, would 
permit immediate resumption of explora- 
tion and development work on the oil-bear- 
ing lands off Texas and Louisiana. 

The Federal Government has _ never 
claimed, and does not now claim, any rights 
in the lands beneath navigable waters in- 
cluding true harbors and bays. You will 
note that Senate Joint Resolution 20, a copy 
of which is enclosed, refers only to the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf. 

In the course of the hearings, the ques- 
tion of whether this legislation in any way 
affected inland waters was asked in specific 
reference to New York City’s water front 
and harbor lands. The committee was as- 
sured by the Department of Justice and the 
Department of the Interior that inland 
waters and New York’s water front and har- 
bors are in no way affected by Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. In fact, they are specifically 
excluded. 

As I am sure you appreciate, I would be 
among the first to oppose this legislation, 
or any legislation which dealt unfairly with 
New York’s interests, or which sought to de- 
prive New York State of equities which prop- 
erly belong to us. In the case of tidelands 
oil, the situation is quite the reverse. 

By agreeing to S. 940, we in New York 
State would be ceding our interest in one 
of our Nation’s most valuable assets. In 
these underocean lands are oil deposits which 
can bring to the Federal Treasury vast 
amounts of revenue which can help relieve 
New York of heavy tax burdens which we 
might otherwise bear. Our State, as you 
know, bears a heavy share of the tax burden 
of the Nation. If the revenue from these 
oil reposits were given to the States which 
now unfairly claim these rights, it would 
place an unjustifiable burden upon our own 
State. 

The allegation made to you that the Fed- 
eral Government seeks title to lands under 
the bay and in New York Harbor are qn 
example of the confusion which is being 
intentionally introduced into this situation 
with the purpose of beclouding the real is- 
sues and the real intent of those seeking the 
rights referred to above. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that these 
rights are vested in all the people in all the 
States. We in New York should certainly 
not lend ourselves to an abandonment of 
these rights which mean so much to us. 

I certainly thank you for writing to me 
and giving me the opportunity of setting 
forth my views on this very important mat- 
ter. I would be glad to hear from you fur- 
ther after you have had an opportunity to 
study the views I have expressed. 

With kind personal regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I also 
wish to read the remarks I have prepared 
in connection with this amendment, as 
follows: 


I am introducing this amendment at the 
request and at the strong urging of the offi- 
cials of the city of New York who have been 
very concerned because of their fear that 
under the pending joint resolution, as well 
as under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
on the various tidelands cases, the title of 
the city of New York to certain park lands 
and structures appurtenant thereto is placed 
in jeopardy. New York City has built sev- 
eral of its parks and beaches on the ocean 
fronts by filling in the ocean. 

Unless it is made clear by quitclaim to 
these very limited and special lands, the 
city’s title to the lands in question is 
jeopardized 
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It is for this reason that officials of the 
city of New York had at one time indicated 
their support of Senate bill 940, the quit- 
claim bill. They are aware that the quit- 
claim bill goes much further than the inter- 
ests of New York require and, in fact, is 
harmful to the interests of New York in ced- 
ing to the States the rich oil rights to tide- 
lands which are, and properly should be, the 
possession of all the people of the United 
States. 

The officials of the city of New York would 
be content if they could get a quitclaim to 
the areas that have been filled in and also 
to the areas that in the future might be 
filled in for recreational or other public pur- 
poses. That, of course, is as far as I would 
go; and the officials of New York have indi- 
cated that they will be completely satisfied 
with such an amendment. 

My amendment has been hurriedly draft- 
ed. It might need to be perfected in con- 
ference. I would want to make the intent 
perfectly clear. The intent is to grant to 
the States and to the municipalities and to 
individuals unquestioned title to areas which 
in the past have been filled in. The intent 
is also to grant to the States and to 
municipalities unquestioned title to lands 
which might be filled in in the future for 
recreational or other public purposes. The 
purpose of the amendment is to assure to 
New York City and other public entities in a 
similar position the unquestioned title to 
park lands they have built by fill-in. I might 
mention, as examples, Jones Beach, Rockaway 
Beach, and Staten Island Marine Park, all of 
which are on the Atlantic Ocean. The pur- 
pose is also to assure that such areas that 
might be filled in in the future for the uses 
specified should also have unclouded title as 
far as States and municipalities are con- 
cerned. It should be borne in mind that be- 
fore a fill-in can be made, or before any 
structure can be built into the ocean, the 
permission of the Chief of Engineers must 
be obtained under section 40, title 33, of the 
United States Code. Hence, there is no pos- 
sibility that fill-ins would be indiscrimi- 
nately made to neutralize the preponderant 
right which the Federal Government has in 
the tidelands under the Supreme Court de- 
cisions. The way my amendment would 
work—or at least I have so intended it— 
would be to have the mean tidal level meas- 
ured with respect to the fill-in, rather than 
in respect to any original shore line. In the 
main, my amendment is designed to clarify a 
moot point, rather than to establish any new 
principles. 

I am aware that Senate Joint Resolution 
20 already contains an amendment designed 
to assure title to fill-ins already made, but 
this amendment refers only to the surface, 
and not to subsurface deposits. The offi- 
cials of New York point out that it would be 
most distressing to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment claim oil or mineral rights on land 
that is in the middle of a public beach. 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
will accept this amendment and will take it 
to conference, to be ironed out as to detail, 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority yields back any further time re- 
maining to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield 20 seconds 
to me? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield that time to the 
Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely wish to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of New York on February 22, 
1950, opposing all pending or proposed 


measures tending to create Federal 
ownership or control of any of the lands, 
fish, or water embraced in the subject 
matter of the pending debate. I ask 
for that unanimous consent at this time, 
Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas since its inception the State of 
New York, a free and independent sovereignty 
and one of the Original Thirteen States, has 
claimed and exercised ownership, dominion, 
and jurisdiction over the lands under the 
ocean seaward for a distance of 3 miles and 
the lands under all tidal and navigable wa- 
ters within its boundaries; and 

Whereas the State’s title to these lands, 
in common with all unappropriated lands, 
was and is based upon the sovereign char- 
acter of the people of the State of New York 
as successors to the sovereign rights of the 
Crown of England; and 

Whereas, as sovereign, the people of the 
State of New York own approximately 5,600 
square miles of submerged lands in the At- 
lantic Ocean and in New York Harbor, Long 
Island Sound, the Hudson River, and the 
Mohawk River, including vital stretches of 
the State Barge Canal, the Niagara River, 
the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, and 
other inland streams and waters; and 

Whereas all of the private improvements 
on the New York side of New York Harbor, 
with the exception of the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island and others elsewhere, have 
been built on what was formerly State-owned 
lands, and all these improvements were built 
and have been enjoyed by their owners in 
reliance upon their source of title in the 
State of New York, and no disquieting claims 
against that source should be made, no mat- 
ter how baseless or trivial, by any agency 
of the United States Government; and 

Whereas as a result of these improvements 
there has been an incalculable increase in 
assessed valuation of these lands, upon 
which municipalities and the State rely as a 
basis of taxation and great revenue; and 

Whereas the title of the people of the 
State of New York to these lands and the 
title of those holding the lands by grant 
from the people of the State of New York 
has been upheld by numerous decisions of 
the New York courts and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as well as by the as- 
sertion and actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, its various departments and divisions: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York favors 
continued State ownership and control, sub- 
ject only to the Federal powers over navi- 
gation, interstate commerce and national de- 
fense, of lands and resources within and 
beneath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of the respective States, and requests 
Congress to pass suitable legislation to that 
end; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
members of the Congress are hereby re- 
quested to give their active support to legis- 
lation which would recognize and confirm 
State ownership of such property; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
members of the Congress are hereby re- 
quested to give their active opposition to all 
pending and proposed measures which would 
create Federal ownership or control of lands, 
fish or other resources beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
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States and to each member of the Congress 
of the United States. 
In senate, February 28, 1950. 
Concurred in without amendment by order 
of the senate. 
WituiaM §. KING, 
Secretary. 
By order of the assembly. 
ANSLEY B. BorKowskKI, 
Clerk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the junior Senator 
from New York. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the so- 
called Connally substitute, as amended 
by the substitute amendments of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before be- 
ginning my speech, I wish to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD, as I proceed, the various quota- 
tions from court decisions that time will 
not permit me to read into the Recorp, 
but which I should like to have included 
as a part of my remarks, in the interest 
of continuity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I stated that my position on 
the present issue of rights to the margi- 
nal sea and submerged lands would be 
based upon my findings, independently 
arrived at, as to which governmental unit 
as a matter of law is entitled to control 
over the property and resources at is- 
sue. It appears to me to be unsound 
for anyone to allege in effect that the 
Supreme Court is not the place of last 
resort to the legal and equitable rights 
of those lands as between the border 
States and the Nation as a _ whole. 
Nevertheless, so much emotion and pres- 
sure-inspired dogma have been aired on 
the proposition that the Supreme Court 
did not know what it was talking about, 
as to justify a résumé of the three cases 
involving California, Louisiana, and 
Texas, in stating my position on Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. 

It is true that some persons whose 
opinion on legal matters I respect have 
stated that they believe the Supreme 
Court’s ruling is incorrect, and that the 
Congress should act to reverse the ruling. 
It is only because of these opinions that 
I deem it necessary to review the cases, 
in establishing my position on the pro- 
posed legislation nov’ pending before the 
Congress. It is with extreme reluctance 
that I do so, because, under our con- 
stitutional system, the fact that the Su- 
preme Court has ruled on a matter such 
as this one finally decides the legal issues, 
I believe. As a decided legal matter, we 
are without question dealing with prop- 
erty in which, for the purposes of the 
proposed legislation before us, the Fed- 
eral Government has paramount inter- 
ests, and in reference to which the rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court are now still 
in issue only because of a widespread 
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campaign to diffuse facts—a campaign 
which has been materially aided by a 
few legal authorities who have allowed 
irrelevant factors to influence their judg- 
ment. I am not, of course, referring to 
the dissenting opinions on the three 
cases, but, rather, to documents subse- 
quently issued by various groups—opin- 
ions so obviously nonjudicial in char- 
acter. Thus, although we should have 
been considering legislative policy, we 
have been retrying the legal issues. 

In connection with the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases, the old case 
of Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagen (3 How. 212 
(1845) ) has received a good deal of at- 
tention, and is, therefore, pertinent here. 
It is, of course, the case generally ac- 
cepted as the one which decided that 
the individual States own their inland 
navigable waters, as against the United 
States. The land at issue in that case 
was in Alabama and was, at the time 
when Alabama was admitted as a State, 
between the high-water and the low- 
water marks of the Mobile River. The 
plaintiffs claimed the land under grants 
from the United States. The defend- 
ants based their case on the theory that 
Alabama, not the United States, was the 
owner of the land after 1819, the date 
of Alabama’s admittance into the Union. 
The Supreme Court ruled for the defend- 
ants, who claimed by virtue of Alabama’s 
original ownership. 

What were the arguments in that 
case? On what theories did the States 
receive the ownership of the inland wa- 
ters and the lands thereunder? First, 
let me quote some of the arguments 
which the Supreme Court at that time 
acted against. 

From the brief of the plaintiffs, I read 
the following: 

But, it is contended, that the right to the 
shore is a sovereign and a political, not a 
proprietary right. In what the distinction 
exists, so far as it is applicable to this con- 
troversy, has not been explained. * * * 
How can a political power be said to exist 
without a proprietary right over marshes 
where no one can live?” (p. 217). 


From the dissenting opinion, which 
argued for Federal ownership of the in- 
land water, I read the following: 

The question before us is made to turn 
by a majority of my brethren exclusively on 
political jurisdiction; the right of property 
is a mere incident. In such a case, where 
there is doubt, and a conflict suggested, the 
political departments, State and Federal, 
should settle the matter by legislation 
(p. 232). 


That the majority of the Supreme 
Court in the Pollard case did so decide 
who should have the lands on the basis 
of which political unit it believed had 
the predominating sovereignty under the 
Constitution, is clearly indicated by the 
following quotations from the majority 
opinion: 


' This right of eminent domain over the 
shores and the soils under the navigable 
waters, for all municipal purposes, belongs 
exclusively to the States within their respec- 
tive territorial jurisdictions, and they, and 
they only, have the constitutional power to 
exercise it. * * * For, although the ter- 
ritorial limits of Alabama have extended all 
her sovereign power into the sea, it is there, 
as on the shore, but municipal power, sub- 
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ject to the Constitution of the United Stdtes, 
“and the laws which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof” (p. 230). 


And on page 221: 


We think that a proper examination of 
this subject will show, that the United States 
never held any municipal sovereignty, juris- 
diction, or right of soil in and to the ter- 
ritory, of which Alabama or any of the new 
States were formed; except for temporary 
purposes. 


And on page 220: 


Although this is the first time we have 
been called upon to draw the line that sep- 
arates the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Union, and the State 
governments, over the subject in controversy, 
oor Sr Ga 


And on page 223: 


And, if an express stipulation had been 
inserted in the agreement [between the 
United States and Georgia regarding the 
cession of the territory which subsequently 


_ became Alabama] such stipulation would 


have been void and inoperative; be- 
cause the United States have no constitu- 
tional capacity to exercise municipal juris- 
diction, sovereignty, or eminent domain, 
within the limits of a State or elsewhere, 
except.in the cases in which it is expressly 
granted. 


In short, the Court ruled in the Pol- 
lard case that the effective control over 
the land in question evolved to the State 
as an element of municipal sovereignty; 
which under the Constitution, only it 
could exercise. In this connection it is 
especially interesting to note that the 
Court did not anywhere in the Pollard 
case draw a line of succession of prop- 
erty or proprietary rights in the land in 
question. Rather, the transmission of 
Alabama’s rights in the land from Geor- 
gia occurred through the United States 
holding the municipal sovoreignty in 
trust until Alabama became a State, 
capable of exercising such “sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or eminent domain.” That 
is what the court made clear, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and it has been lost sight of in 
the discussion of the Pollard case 
throughout this debate in the Senate. 
It is also important, at this stage, to 
identify exactly the scope of the sov- 
ereignty about which the Court was then 
speaking. In every important instance 
the Court specifically spoke of municipal 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or eminent do- 
main. Of the three definitions of mu- 
nicipal contained in Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary, only the following is 
pertinent: 

Of, or pertaining to the internal or gov- 
ernmental affairs of a state, kingdom, or 
nation; used chiefly to designate, or denote 
relation to, the law prescribed or enforced 
by a state in the regulation of the rights, 
and in the government, of those subject to 
its jurisdiction; that is, the national law, as 
distinguished from international law. (Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary (1927), 
p. 1422.) 


It is true that this use of the term 
“municipal” is not the practice now, and 
has not been for many years. But that 
was the practice at the time of the Pol- 
lard case, and it is only fair to interpret 
the Pollard case in the terms of the then 
accepted legal meanings of the concepts 
used within the decision. But, even un- 
der the more modern use of the term in 
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the sense of describing state functions, 
it is still utilized to distinguish inter- 
national law from other classes of law. 
The definition is certainly for all prac- 


. tical purposes the one that the Supreme 


Court had in mind in 1845. 

Thus, the inland waters of this Nation, 
and the soil underneath, passed to the 
States as an incident of the sovereignty 
or jurisdiction which each State has over 
its internal affairs. The rationale is 
clear and indisputable, and has been af- 
firmed many times since the Pollard 
case. 

Now, are the Supreme Court decisions 
in the cases of U. S. against California, 
U. S. against Louisiana, and U. S. 
against Texas in any way contrary to 
these earlier decisions starting with the 
Pollard case? What did the Supreme 
Court actually rule in these cases at 
issue? 

In all three cases, the land involved is 
that beyond the tidelands of the ocean; 
that is, all of the land involved beyond 
the mean low-water mark of the ocean. 
It is not the land over which the tides 
wash but rather the lands covered by the 
sea beyond that tide area with which the 
California, Louisiana, and Texas cases 
deal. No responsible authority has al- 
leged that this distinction between the 
land covered by the inland waters, of 
which the tidelands are a part and the 
lands covered by the marginal sea has 
not existed as a legal fact for over a hun- 
Cred years, that it did not exist at the 
time the Pollard case was decided. If, 
however, this needs support, reference 
can be made to the statements of 
Thomas Jefferson in 1793, when he, as 
the Supreme Court pointed out in the 
California case, “put forth the first offi- 
cial American claim for a 3-mile zone” 
in a note to the British minister. In- 
herent in this claim was the dividing line 
between the inland waters, controlled by 
the States, and the marginal sea, 
claimed by the United States, even as 
early as Jefferson’s time. 

In the case of U. S. v California (332 
U. S. 19), the Supreme Court declared 
that, as to these lands submerged by the 
marginal sea, it has never before ruled 
on the respective rights of the individual 
border States and the Federal Govern- 
ment therein. In this connection the 
Court specifically distinguished three 
previous decisions, the language of 
which, in the Court’s words, “probably 
lends more weight to [the argument that 
the issue had previously been decided] 
than any other.” These three cases were 
Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S. 
240); Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 U. S. 
1); and The Abbey Dodge (233 U. S. 1€6), 
and they can be very clearly distin- 
guished as follows: 

In reference to the case of Manchester 
against Massachusetts, the Court point- 
ed out that— 

That case involved only the power of Mas- 
sachusetts to regulate fishing. Moreover, 
the illegal fishing charged was in Buzzards 
Bay found to be within Massachusetts terri- 
tory, and no question whatever was raised 
or decided as to title or paramount rights 
in the open sea. And the Court specifically 
laid to one side any question as to the rights 
of the Federal Government to regulate fish- 
ing there. 
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In reference to the case of Louisiana 
against Mississippi, the Court stated: 

That was a case involving the boundary 
between Louisiana and Mississippi. It did 
not involve any dispute between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. And the Court 
there specifically laid aside questions con- 
cerning, “the breadth of the maritime belt 
or the extent of the sway of the riparian 
States.” 


The case of the Abbey Dodge involved 
an action against a ship landing sponges 
at a Florida port in violation of an act 
of Congress which made it unlawful to 
land sponges taken under certain con- 
ditions from the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. In distinguishing this case the 
court pointed out in effect that the 
Abbey Dodge decision related solely to 
the police power of the State of Florida, 
and substantiated that point by quoting 
the majority opinion rendered by Chief 
Justice Hughes in the subsequent case 
of Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69), 
where it was stated: 

It is also clear that Florida has an in- 
terest in the proper maintenance of the 
sponge fishery and that the [State] statute 
so far as applied to conduct within the 
territorial waters of Florida, in the absence 
of conflicting Federal legislation, is within, 
the police power of the State. 


There is nothing new in this process 
whereby preceding cases are distin- 
guished on the facts from the case at 
hand. It is a normal and well-under- 
stood procedure. As a matter of fact, 
in the Pollard case to which I have pre- 
viously referred, which gave the States 
the inland waters and the lands there- 
under, the Court had to make what was 
perhaps even a more minute distinction. 
In that case, the specific and primary 
issue was an instruction by the lower 
court. In the argument, the plaintiff’s 
counsel pointed out that in at least two 
previous cases before the Court, “the 
land in question was situated just [like 
the land in the Pollard case] and [that] 
the title was confirmed.” In answer the 
Court stated: 

This question has been heretofore raised, 
before this Court, in cases from the same 
State, but they went off upon other points. 
As now presented, it is the only question 
necessary to the decision of the case before 
us, and must, therefore be decided. 


Undoubtedly in the Pollard case the 
Court’s ground of distinction was cor- 
rect. The distinction made by the Su- 
preme Court in the California case is in 
every logical sense, at least, equally 
sound, if not more so. Prior to this 
latter case, the issue as to the marginal 
sea just had not been presented to the 
Court. The Supreme Court made that 
clear in the following language in the 
California decision: 


The question of who owned the bed of the 
sea only became of great potential impor- 
tance at the beginning of this century when 
oil was cCiscovered [in California]. As a 
consequence of this discovery, California 
passed an act in 1921 authorizing the grant- 
ing of permits to California residents to 
prospect for oil and gas on blocks of land 
off its coast under the ocean. * * * 
This State statute and others which fol- 
lowed it, together with the leasing practices 
under them, have precipitated this extremely 
important controversy for the first time. 
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With the question before it for the first 
time, how did the Supreme Court decide 
the issue on the merits? In the Califor- 
nia case it said: 


The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of the 
necessity that a government next to the sea 
must be able to protect itself from dangers 
incident to its location. It must have pow- 
ers of dominion and regulation in the inter- 
est of its revenues, its health, and the secu- 
rity of its people from wars raged on or too 
near its coasts, and insofar as the Nation 
asserts its rights under international law, 
whatever of value may be discovered in the 
seas next to its shores and within its protec- 
tive belt will most naturally be appropriated 
for its use. But whatever any nation does 
in the open sea, which detracts from its com- 
mon usefulness to nations, or which another 
nation may charge detracts from it, is a ques- 
tion for consideration among nations as such, 
and not their separate governmental units. 
What this Government does or even what 
the States do, anywhere in the ocean, is a 
subject upon which the Nation may enter 


into and assume treaty or similar interna-, 


tional obligations. 


Mr. President, I digress for a moment 
to say that, of course, the States cannot 
enter into treaty obligations, and thus 
we come right up against the problem of 
paramount Federal rights in light of the 
clear inherent powers of the Federal 
Government under the Constitution 
itself. 

Returning to the decision of the Court, 
the Court said: 


The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment. 


In the Louisiana case, the Court ex- 
pressed its view as follows: 


The claim to our 3-mile belt was first as- 
serted by the national Government. Pro- 
tection and control of the area are indeed 
functions of national external sovereign- 
ty. * * * The marginal sea is a national, 
not a State concern. National interests, na- 
tional responsibilities, national concerns are 
involved. The problems of commerce, na- 
tional defense, relations with other powers, 
War and peace focus there. National rights 
must therefore be paramount in that area. 


And, finally, in the Texas case: 


It is said * * * that the sovereignty 
of the sea can be complete and unimpaired 
no matter if Texas owns the oil underlying 
it. Yet, as pointed out in United States 
v. California once low-water mark is 
passed, the international domain is reached. 
Property rights must then be so subordinated 
to political rights as in substance to coalesce 
and unite in the national sovereign. To- 
morrow it may be over some other substance 
or mineral or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself. If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward of low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interests and national responsi- 
bilities. That is the source of national rights 
in it. 


There is no question, and I fully agree 
with the allegaticns made in this regard 
by those now attacking the Supreme 
Court, that the three decisions relating 
to the marginal sea are based on findings 
as to sovereignty or political jurisdiction 
rather than on findings concerned with 
the usual legal principles of real prop- 
erty. WhatI most heartily disagree with 
is the further claim made by these same 
persons to the effect that the Supreme 
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Court has thereby been inconsistent with 
the Pollard case, that the Court has for 
the first time enunciated new doctrine. 
Nothing, I submit, could be further from 
fact. 

Let me refer again to the case of Pol- 
lard’s Lessee against Hagen. In that 
case the land involved had been a part 
of the tidelands of Alabama, above the 
mean low-water mark. In the case of 
United States against California the land 
involved is submerged beyond the mean 
low-water mark. 

That fundamental and vital difference 
in fact must be kept in mind as we com- 
pare the Pollard case with the California 
case, and when we take into account that 
fact we find the same principle laid down 
in the Pollard case and in the California 
case. In both cases, the Supreme Court 
weighed the elements of sovereignty and 
ruled in favor of the governmental unit 
which, under our Constitution, had the 
predominant sovereign interest. 

In the one case the State has juris- 
diction over land within the low-water 
mark, and in the other case the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction of land be- 
yond the low-water mark. That prin- 
ciple is an identical principle of sov- 
ereignty in both cases, but applied to 
different facts. It does not make the 
two cases inconsistent if the Court is 
applying the same principle of sover- 
eignty, but applying it to two different 
sets of facts. 

In the Pollard case, therefore, the 
Court ruled, quite properly in my esti- 
mation, that the States had such a pre- 
dominant sovereign interest in the area 
then in question as to require that each 
State should have effective control and 
dominion of its inland waters and the 
lands thereunder, including the tide- 
lands. In the California case, the Court 
ruled, equally properly in my estima- 
tion, that the Nation, rather than the 
individual border States, had such a pre- 
dominant sovereign interest in the area 
in question there as to require effective 
control and dominion of the marginal 
sea and the lands thereunder in the 
Federal Government. 

It is also true that the Court, in fol- 
lowing a rationale based on the incidents 
of sovereignty had to, in effect, over- 
rule arguments which would, in ordinary 
real property cases between private par- 
ties, appear somewhat valid. But in this 
regard too, I submit koth the Pollard 
case which ruled in favor of the States as 
to one class of water and lands, and the 
California case which ruled in favor of 
the Nation as to quite another class of 
water and lands, stand or fall together. 

The principle of sovereignty is identi- 
cal in the two cases, although through- 
out the debate one would think that the 
Pollard case was completely irreconcila- 
ble with the Court’s decision in the Cali- 
fornia case. I submit that as a matter 
of legal argument and principle, there 
is no inconsistency. 

To illustrate, in ordinary real prop- 
erty cases, the doctrines of adverse pos- 
session, laches, or estoppel are sometimes 


applicable in determining which party. 


has rights to land. Insconnection with 
the California case, therefore, the claim 
was made by the State of California that 
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the Federal Government, by its failure 
to claim the marginal sea sooner, as well 
as by the conduct of certain of its of- 
ficials, had given up its rights to the 
marginal sea off California. In answer 
to this, the Supreme Court pointed out 
that: 

The Government, which holds its interest 
here as elsewhere in trust for all the people, 
is not to be deprived of those interests by 
the ordinary court rules designed particu- 
larly for private disputes over individually 
owned pieces of property; and officers who 
have no authority at all to dispose of Gov- 
ernment property cannot by their conduct 
cause the Government to lose its valuable 
rights by their acquiescence, laches, or failure 
to act. 


Mr. President, that is a well-known 
doctrine applicable in favor of the Gov- 
ernment, a doctrine quite different from 
that which is applied in a dispute be- 
tween private persons, but as to the 
Government it is well established. Of 
course, an Official of the Government 
cannot destroy the rights of all the peo- 
ple of the country because of some fail- 
ure on his part to take some action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon hds expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I ask 
for two more minutes? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield two more 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. So, in the California 
case, Mr. President, the Court ruled that 
the ordinary rules as to the doctrines of 
laches, estoppel, or adverse possession did 
not apply where sovereignty was the 
gist of the matter. In the Pollard case, 
the Court in effect made exactly the same 
basic decision. Compare this following 
statement from the dissenting opinion 
in the Pollard case with the contem- 
porary allegations against the Supreme 
Court: ° 

An assumption that mud flats and swamps 
once flowed, but long since reclaimed, had 
passed to the new States, on the theory of 
sovereign rights, did, at the first, strike my 
mind as a startling novelty; nor have I been 
enabled to relieve myself from the impres- 
sion, owing to the fact in some degree, it is 
admitted, that for 30 years neither Congress, 
nor any State legislature, has called in ques- 
tion the power of the United States to grant 
the flowed lands, more than others: the ori- 
gin of title, and its continuance, as to either 
class, being deemed the same. A right so 
obscure, and which has lain dormant, and 
even unsuspected, for so many years, and 
the assertion of which will strip so much 
city property, and so many estates of all 
title, should as I think be concluded by 
long acquiescence, and especially in courts 
of justice. 


Here is a claim made in the Pollard 
case on behalf of the United States 
which is identical to the claim made in 
the California case on behalf of the State. 
In both cases the Court necessarily dis- 
regarded the allegation that such a claim 
was applicable. 

Another and possibly even more per- 
suasive comparison relates to the clause 
in the compact between Texas and the 
United States at the time of Texas’ entry 
into the Union. In the case United 
States v. Texas, (339 U. S. 707) it was 
pointed out that Texas, under the Reso- 
lution of Annexation should retain all 
“the vacant and unappropriated lands 
lying within its limits.” This clause was 
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urged by Justices Reed and Minton in 
their dissenting opinion as requiring a 
finding on whether the submerged lands 
off Texas were actually such vacant and 
unappropriated lands, and others have 
since made the point. However, in the 
Pollard case, there was also such a clause, 
running that time, however, in favor of 
the United States. There, the conven- 
tion of Alabama had adopted an ordi- 
nance declaring the following: 


That this convention, for and on behalf 
of the people inhabiting this State, do or- 
dain, agree, and declare that they forever 
disclaim all rights and title to the waste 
or unappropriated lands lying within this 
State; and that the same shall be and re- 
main at the sole and entire disposition of the 
United States. 


In commenting on the fact that the 
Supreme Court in the Pollard case dis- 
regarded this clause Justice Cantron, 
dissenting, commented: 


, That the lands in contest, and granted by 
the acts of 1824 and 1836, were of the de- 
scription of “waste or unappropriated” and 
subject to the disposition of the United 
States, when the act of Congress of the 2d of 
March: 1819, was passed, is not open to con- 
troversy;.as already stated; nor has it ever 
been controverted that whilst the Territorial 
Government existed, any restrictions to give 
private titles were imposed on the Federal 
Government; and this in regard to any lands 
that could be granted. And I had supposed 
that this right was clearly reserved by the re- 
cited compacts as well as on the general 
principle that the United States did not part 
with the right of soil by enabling a State to 
assume political jurisdiction. That the dis- 
claimer of Alabama to all right and title in 
the waste lands, or in the unappropriated 
lands lying within the State, excludes her 
from any interest in the soil, is too manifest 
for debate, aside from all inference founded 
on general principles. It follows, if the 
United States cannot grant these lands, 
neither can Alabama; and no individual title 
to them can ever exist. And to this con- 
clusion, as I understand the reasoning of the 
principal opinion, the doctrine of a majority 
of my brethren mainly tends. The assump- 
tion is, that flowed lands, including mud- 
flats, extending to navigable waters, are part 
of such waters, and clothed with a sovereign 
political right in the State; not as property, 
but as a sovereign incident to navigation, 
which belongs to the political furisdiction; 
and being part of State sovereignty, the 
United States could not withhold it from 
Alabama. 


How there could be greater consist- 
ency is beyond me. Far from applying 
any new doctrine in the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases, the Su- 
preme Court quite obviously applied in 
toto the doctrine of the Pollard case. 
On the points which I have cited, and on 
other collateral points, the similarity is 
striking to the extent, I submit, that the 
Pollard case must stand or fall from a 
legal standpoint with the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases. 

In this connection, I firmly believe 
that the doctrine of the Pollard case, as 
well as the doctrine of those succeeding 
it in line, is eminently sound in its re- 
sult; to the effect that the inland waters 
of this country, and the lands there- 
under, including the tidelands, are pri- 
marily under the control of the States, 
as an incident of the municipal or in- 
ternal sovereignty of those States. I 
think that it is also equally sound to have 
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ruled, as the Supreme Court did in the 
California and succeeding cases, that the 
marginal sea and the submerged lands 
are primarily under the control of the 
National Government, as an incident of 
national or external sovereignty. 

In closing, I would like to discuss one 
other point over which there has been 
much discussion. This relates to the 
term “paramount,” which the Supreme 
Court used to describe the nature of the 
rights which the Federal Government 
has in the marginal sea area. It is clear 
that in one sense the Court used the 
word “paramount” in describing the 
weight of sovereign interest as between 
the States and the Federal Government 
as to the marginal sea area. In this 
sense, it was used interchangeably with 
the term “predominant.” For instance, 
in the California case the Court referred 
to the “local interest * * * so pre- 
dominant as constitutionally to require 
State dominion over lands under its 
landlocked navigable water.” Soon 
thereafter the Court referred to the 
paramount responsibilities of the Nation 
as to the marginal sea and the sub- 
merged lands. In beth these instances 
the terms are obviously used to describe 
the weight of interest to the area in 
question. 

The Supreme Court also used the term 
“paramount,” as did the pleadings, in 
connection with the rights which it held 
accrue to the Federal Government in the 
marginal sea area, as follows: 

Now that the question is here, we decide 
for the reasons we have stated that Cali- 
fornia is not the owner of the 3-mile mar- 
ginal belt along its coast, and that the Fed- 
eral Government rather than the State has 
paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to. which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under that 
water area, including oil (U.S. v. California). 


It is evidently this use of the term 
“paramount,” accompanied by the elim- 
ination of any reference to strict proprie- 
torship from the decree proposed by the 
United States in the California case, 
which has caused some concern in some 
quarters. After long and serious study, I 
cannot see any reason at all why this use 
of the teria “paramount,” and the lack of 
a decree as to strict proprietorship should 
disturb anyone. It is traditional that, 
where two parties are contesting rights 
in land in the nature of ejectment or 
trespass, title is not the only ground of 
decision. Rights to possession are some- 
times adjudicated instead, with the is- 
sue of title never arising. In this con- 
nection the term “paramount” is often 
utilized to designate the prevailing 
rights. In this connection I quote the 
case of Board of Com’rs of Big Horn 
County v. Bench Canal Drainage Dist., 
Wyo. (108 P. 2d 590, 594). 

By the term “paramount” is meant su- 
perior, preeminent, of the highest rank or 
nature. The lien to which another lien 
yields and is inferior is the “paramount lien,” 
and where one is paramount, the other can- 
not be held of equal rank. 


Fortunately for the States and for 
our political system the majority of the 
court in the Pollard case ruled in 1845 
against the same kind of arguments that 
we now hear in 1952. In the Pollard 
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case the court was ruling as to inland 
waters and the land thereunder dealing 
with the sovereign rights of the indi- 
vidual States, and in the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases, the court 
was passing on rights in the marginal 
sea, keyond the low-water mark, dealing 
with the sovereign rights of all the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I close, Mr. President, by saying that 
the Pollard case and the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases are not dif- 
ferent in underlying principle. On the 
contrary, they are identical in under- 
lying principle, the principle that the 
interests of sovereignty as allotted by our 
Constitution determine jurisdiction over 
our waters and the lands thereunder. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
to protect the interests of the people 
of the United States in those lands sit- 
uated beyond the low-water mark of the 
open ocean. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield me a 
minute or probably less? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada was the author of the 
first quitclaim bill with respect to tide- 
lands which was dealt with by Congress. 
I am vain enough to believe that the re- 
port on that bill, which was Report No. 
1260 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, Cal- 
endar No. 1284, was one of the outstand- 
ing reports on this subject. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert the report on that particular bill 
which was submitted to the Senate by 
my committee, through the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada, and that it may be- 
come a part of my remarks in the body 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your committee, having under considera- 
tion the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 225) to 
quiet the title of the States, and others, to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries 
of such States and to prevent further cloud- 
ing of such titles, report favorably thereupon, 
without amendment, and recommend that 
the the joint resolution do pass. 

Hearings on this joint resolution, and on 
Senate Joint Resolution 48 introduced by the 
chairman of the committee, Senator McCar- 
RAN, were held on February 5, 6, and 7, 1946, 
as supplemental to the joint House and 
Senate hearings held on June 18, 19, and 20, 
1945, 

1. RESUME OF THE RESOLUTION 

The resolution constitutes a quitclaim to 
lands underlying the navigable waters of the 
United States, reclaimed or unfilled, within 
the boundaries of the respective States. It 
does not, in the opinion of the committee, 
give away anything to which the United 
States has any jutifiable claim, but merely re- 
moves a cloud from the judicially established 
title of the States and their grantees, caused 
by the assertion of claim by certain Federal 
administrative officials. 


It preserves the title of the United States 
to such lands where they have been law- 
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fully acquired by donation, purchase, or 
otherwise. 

The resolution does not affect the right of 
the United States to acquire such lands law- 
fully in the future for any Federal pur- 
pose; nor does it, of course, abridge any 
constitutional power to regulate and con- 
trol commerce and navigation. 


2. THE HISTORY MOTIVATING THE RESOLUTION 


For more than 100 years the States and 
their grantees, public and private, have ex- 
pended vast sums in the development and 
construction of improvements on the lands 
affected by the resolution in reliance upon 
an unbroken line of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States holding that 
States have title to such lands. 

As recently as 1933 the then Secretary of 
the Interior denied an application by 4 pri- 
vate person for an oil-drilling permit on 
lands off the California coast, quoting a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holding the 
title to these lands was vested in the States, 
the Secretary calling this “the settled law.” 

Four years later, in 1937, resolutions were 
introduced in the Congress for the first time 
asserting Federal ownership of these lands. 
These resolutions failed of passage. Their 
mere introduction, nevertheless, created a 
cloud upon the title to these lands. 

Since that time there has been continu- 
ous agitation by private applicants for Fed- 
eral oil leases on such of these lands as are 
known to contain petroleum deposits. It is 
therefore clear that the chief connection of 
oil with this resolution is that applications 
by private interests for oil-drilling permits 
furnished the first occasion in the history of 
the Nation for a claim that the States did not 
own lands under navigable waters. 

Further aggravating the cloud on these 
titles, the then Secretary of the Interior re- 
versed himself and, in the early spring of 
1945, publicly announced that he intended 
to grant such applications of private in- 
tefests on the theory that these lands were 
owned by the United States. 

Immediately thereupon, a series of resolu- 
tions, of which House Joint Resolution 225 
is the composite, were introduced in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 


3. RESOLUTION AFFECTS HARBORS, OIL, PARKS, 
SHRIMP, OYSTERS, COAL, GRAVEL, AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 


The testimony before the committee in- 
dicates that there are petroleum deposits in 
lands under navigable waters in quite a num- 
ber of States; these include Texas, Louisiana, 
California, Mississippi, Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and others. The testimony like- 
wise shows that there has been invested bile 
lions of dollars in harbor facilities, indus- 
trial, business, and residential improvements 
by public authorities and private interests 
in and upon these lands, which include the 
facilities of every port and harbor of the 
Nation. Many cities have parks and recrea- 
tion areas, highways, and other public devel- 
opments on such lands. These develop- 
ments, public and private, alone far exceed 
many times over the value of the petroleum 
deposits. 

In addition, the testimony revealed many 
other diverse interests which are conducted 


on lands affected by this legislation. These 
include, for example: coal, brine wells, 
gravel beds, oyster beds, mussel shells, 


shrimp fisheries, diamonds, crab fishing, sul- 
fur, muskrats, marine fisheries, salt-water 
fish, and other industries producing millions 
in income in practically every State in the 
Nation. 

In the opinion of the committee, no dis- 
tinction can be made between the claim of 
ownership of any of these lands upon which 
such improvements have been constructed or 
from which such natural resources are pro- 
duced or obtained. 
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4, FIFTY-FOUR UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS SUPPORT THE RESOLUTION 


In 54 decisions, over a period of 100 years, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that the ownership of lands beneath 
navigable waters lies in the States and in 
those to whom the States have granted them. 

There is no decision to the contrary by any 
court in the Nation. : 

As early as 1845, the Supreme Court, in 
Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan (3 How. (44 U. S.) 
212), held that the title to the lands under 
the navigable waters of Mobile Bay was not 
vested in the United States Government, but 
that the ownership of such lands was held 
by the Sate of Alabama and could not be 
conveyed away by the Federal Government. 

This doctrine applies likewise to lands un- 
derlying inland navigable waters. In Illinois 
Central R. R. v. Illinois (146 U. S. 387 at p. 
435), it is said: 

“The same doctrine is in this country held 
to be applicable to lands covered by fresh 
water * * * and there is no reason or 
principle for the assertion of dominion and 
sovereignty over and ownership by the State 
of lands covered by tidewaters that is not 
equally applicable to its ownership of and 
dominion and sovereignty over lands covered 
by the fresh waters of these lakes.” 

This same rule applies to lands under riv- 
ers. (See Shively v. Bowlby, 152 U. S. 1; 
United States v. Utah, 283 U.S. €4.) 

And, likewise, it has been decided that 
lands underlying the bordering oceans with- 
in the 3-mile limit belong to the States with- 
in their respective boundaries (Martin v. 
Waddell, 41 U. S. 366, 410). 

Thus, it would seem, the title to all classes 
of lands underlying navigable waters has 
been confirmed to the States by the Supreme 
Court, and any modification of these deci- 
sions would constitute a change in a rule of 
property which has existed since the found- 
ing of the Nation. 

It has been argued that Federal power over 
commerce (which includes navigation) and 
to maintain a Navy requires oil and that 
therefore the Federal Government may take 
oil from beneath lands under navigable wa- 
ters. But the Supreme Court long ago ans- 
wered that question when it was contended 
that the taking of oysters from lands under 
navigable waters was incidental to commerce 
over such waters, saying “commerce has 
nothing to do with land while producing, but 
only with the product after it has become the 
subject of trade” (McCready v. Virginia (94 
U. S. 391, 396)). (See also House hearings, 
1939, p. 42). Moreover, it must be evident 
that, if the commerce or naval power includes 
the right to take property in lands under 
navigable waters without compensation for 
whatever may be useful in the exercise of 
such powers, then there are no private rights 
of property in such lands since every type of 
usufruct may be used in the Navy or for 
commerce. The theory is simply a disguised 
method of eliminating rights of property in 
such lands in favor of a theory of grace. 


5. PENDING LITIGATION SHOULD NOT ABATE THE 
RESOLUTION 


1. It has been suggested that Congress 
should not act beceuse there is litigation 
pending in the Supreme Court involving the 
subject matter of the legislation. This is 
untenable because of the fact that the pres- 
ent resolution was passed by the House of 
Representatives on September 20, 1945, and 
this pending suit was filed subsequently in 
October 1945. True, there had been a pro- 
ceeding filed in the Federal District Court of 
California prior thereto, but likewise that 
followed: (a) by 60 days the introduction of 
these resolutions, and (b) the setting of the 
resolutions for hearings. It is the opinion 


of the committee that the Congress should 
not permit itself to be* embarrassed in its 
consideration of legislation by the sub- 
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sequent institution of judicial proceedings 
by another branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

2. An examination of 26 cases in which 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
taken original jurisdiction reveals that it 
took that Court an average of over 9 years 
to decide those cases. The Attorney General 
has included in his Supreme Court petition 
all lands bordering on the sea in the State 
of California for that State’s entire 1,000- 
mile coast line. It is not reasonable to 
assume that the Supreme Court will decide 
this, one of the most complicated of all cases 
of original jurisdiction, within its average 
period of 9 years. Also, if all a Federal offi- 
cial needs to do to stop Congress from acting 
is to file a lawsuit, such suits will be filed 
every time the Congress takes up legisla- 
tion which is not favored by any one of the 
Federal Government’s hundreds of agencies. 
The Supreme Court, in the cases referred to 
above, has on many occasions held that 
changes by Congress in particular legisla- 
tion has divested it of jurisdiction and no 
question of impropriety was ever raised. 
Chief Justice Marshall stated the rule now 
followed by the Supreme Court many years 
ago when he said: 

“If, subsequent to the judgment (in the 
lower court) and before the decision of the 
appellate court a law intervenes and posi- 
tively changes the rule which governs, the 
law must be obeyed” (United States v. 
Schooner Peggy (5 U. S. 108)). 

It is certainly unjust to allow the title to 
all lands under navigable waters to remain 
clouded for many years while the Supreme 
Court is deciding the fifty-fifth case of a 
series on this subject when the Congress 
can, and in good equity should, end all clouds 
by adopting this resolution. Tremendous 
postwar developments involving millions of 
dollars are being delayed until this matter is 
settled. 

3. Another decision by the courts would 
not be any more effective in preventing later 
attacks on the States’ titles than have been 
the others. In 54 cases the Supreme Court 
of the United States has upheld the owner- 
ship of these lands in the States or their 
grantees. There is no reason to believe one 
more decision (the fifty-fifth of this series) 
will prevent some other official from trying 
to reopen the question in some other State 
with respect to some other land. 

4. It the Supreme Court of the United 
States should reverse itself, unending litiga- 
tion would result for probably half a cen- 
tury, for it would mean that the boundary 
of every parcel of land fronting on navigable 
waters in the whole Nation would necessarily 
require judicial determination. 

5. It has been suggested that there is a 
difference in title as to lands in harbors and 
bays and those lands fronting on the open 
sea. There is no case which countenances 
the distinction. Assuming this distinction 
should be made in the pending Supreme 
Court case, it would be up to the courts to 
determine in continuous litigation what 
lands lie beneath the open sea and what 
lands lie within bays and harbors. 

6. In the opinion of the committee, should 
the Supreme Court reverse itself, the result 
would be so catastrophic to the economy of 
the country resulting from the overthrow of 
long-established rules of property, that the 
Congress would as a matter of equity be 
forced to enact legislation having an object 
similar to that of House Joint Resolution 225, 


6. SUPPORT FOR AND OPPOSITION TO RESOLUTION 


Forty-eight State and local public officials, 
representing among them 47 States, 417 cities 
located in all 48 States, 50 public port au- 
thorities, and other public agencies, appeared 
in support of the resolution. Two private 
persons (the attorney for one of these) and 
one public official appeared in opposition to 
the resolution. 


7. CONCLUSION 
The committee concludes that as a matter 
of sound legislative policy this resolution 
should pass, as its adoption is the only way 
to set at rest permanently a controversy 
which involves titles to property in every 
State of the Nation. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote is taken on the joint resolu- 
tion and amendments, I wish to state my 
position on the issues involved, particu- 
larly as they relate to my own State of 
Washington. 

Unfortunately the question, “Who 
owns the submerged lands lying ocean- 
ward between low tide and the 3-mile 
limit?” has become both a legal and a 
political question. Personally, I regret 
very much that some have seen fit to 
make a political football out of an issue 
which is legal in its essence, particularly 
as it applies to the State of Washington. 
For example, the governor of my own 
State has sought to make political capi- 
tal out of this legal question. 

In my opinion, the record on the mat- 
ter, strangely enough, seems to be ex- 
tremely weak. Belatedly, and only after 
receiving a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior—which, of course, I thought 
was a little premature and ill-advised 
at the time, and so told the Senate— 
did the governor apparently awaken to 
the fact that ownership of the 3-mile 
belt, running from a midpoint in the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca to a midpoint 
in the Columbia River, was in question, 

As chief executive of the State; the 
governor has an affirmative and con- 
stitutional responsibility to protect what- 
ever rights the people of the State of 
Washington have in this or any other 
controversy contesting domain. The 
people of the State have a right to ask, 
“What has been done, if anything, since 
June 1950 to protect any State rights 
we may have to our submerged coastal 
lands?” Because in June of that year 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down decisions in the Texas and 
Louisiana cases. In those cases the Su- 
preme Court decided that the two States 
never had title to the submerged lands. 
In an earlier decision involving sub- 
merged lands off the coast of California, 
the Supreme Court decided the issue in 
@ similar manner. The date of the 
earlier decision was June 1947. 

Mr. President, under our constitutional 
system, the Supreme Court has jurisdic- 
tion over disputes between the States 
and the Federal Government. Decisions 
of the Court represent the highest law 
of the land. Whether one agrees with 
a decision is beside the point. Once the 
decision is made, it must be accepted, 
by any person who thinks in constitu- 
tional terms, as the final word on mat- 
ters of this kind. 

Therefore, the chief executive of a 
State, unless he denies the validity of 
the Supreme Court’s action, should cer- 
tainly have known since June 1950, at 
least, that there is serious question as 
to what rights the people of a State have 


to the 3-mile belt lying oceanward from 
low tide. 

Mr. President, what could a chief ex- 
ecutive have done about it? He could 
have instituted a court action to protect 
the rights of the people of a State. He 
could seek to ascertain, through the 
legal, constitutional judicial process, who 
rightfully owns these submerged lands. 
But when a chief executive does nothing 
except issue a statement at the eleventh 
hour that he will fight to protect the 
State’s rights to these submerged lands 
it may be too late. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to protect whatever rights the peo- 
ple of my State may have in the sub- 
merged lands lying oceanward from low 
tide. That is why I am supporting the 
joint resolution before the Senate. For 
instance, if enacted, this resolution will 
give the State of Washington another 5 
years in which to prosecute their claim 
in the courts of the United States of 
America, which under our Constitution 
have been provided precisely for this pur- 
pose. 

Therefore, I urge our governor, our 
attorney general, who has been diligent, 
and our State land board, to initiate 
suit immediately to determine whether 
the claim of the State of Washington 
to these lands is sound in fact and in 
law. The Governor of Washington as- 
serts that our case is different; that our 
claims to submerged lands is stronger 
than the claims made by California, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Mr. President, 
there is a very simple process by which 
this assertion may be tested, namely, to 
institute a friendly suit in a United 
States District Court or in the Supreme 
Court. This should have been done in 
1950. If Senate Joint Resolution 20 or 
some of its amendments or substitutes 
become law, there will be time even now 
to do so. In the meantime exploration 
of our submerged lands can go forward, 
and all existing rights will be protected. 

If Senate Joint Resolution 20 or any 
substitute does not become law, com- 
panies interested in exploring for oil will 
be operating in a legal no-man’s land. 
They will not know whether a lease 
granted by the State has validity. They 
will not know whether to deal with the 
State officials or the Federal officials. 
Nor will they know positively whether 
the calculations are correct upon which 
they decide to make their investment. 

If the pending joint resolution, with 
certain selected amendments, does not 
pass the Senate, or if it is not signed by 
the President, we will be sitting here a 
year from now listening to the same 
arguments we have heard for the last 3 
weeks, and in the meantime exploration 
for oil and production of oil in submerged 
lands will be at a standstill. 

The Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington has not been diligent in protect- 
ing the rights of the people of the State 
of Washington. He has not used the 
constitutional process available to him, 
namely, court action. In consequence, 
it now becomes the duty of the Con- 
gress to protect the people of the State 
of Washington from the Governor’s sins 
of omission. Mr. President, for the next 
few minutes, I wish to high light for the 
Senate the legal basis for asserting that 
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the people of the State of Washington 
own the submerged lands in the 3-mile 
belt, lying oceanward from low tide. 

The State of Washington was a part 
of the old Northwest Territory. We all 
well recall the early controversies be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States over ownership.. Under the in- 
ternational doctrine of exploration and 
settlement, the dispute was resolved in 
favor of the United States, and our 
northerly boundary was set at the forty- 
ninth parallel. 

Also, in accordance with international 
doctrine and practice, the oceanward 
boundary of the territory was set at one 
marine league seaward from low tide. 
Therefore, from the earliest days of the 
Northwest Territory the boundary of 
the expanse which is now the State of 
Washington was the usual 3-mile limit. 

That part of the Northwest Territory 
which is now the State of Washington 
came into the Union under the provi- 
sions of the Enabling Act of February 
22, 1889. 

Section 18 of the Enabling Act con- 
tains the statement: 

All mineral lands shall be exempted from 
the grants made by this act. 


This language, out of context, can 
certainly be construed to mean that any 
minerals lying beneath submerged lands, 
including oil, were to be reserved for the 
people of the United States. However, 
no single provision should be read out 
of context, and only the courts of the 
United States are qualified to state pre- 
cisely what the effect of this reservation 
is beyond the ownership of the 3-mile 
belt. 

Pursuant to provisions of the En- 
abling Act of 1889, a constitutional con- 
vention was held in Washington Terri- 
tory. A constitution was prepared and 
duly signed in August of 1839. That 
constitution was ratified by the people 
of the Territory at an election held on 
October 1, 1889, and on November 11, 
1889, the President of the United States 
proclaimed the admission of the State 
of Washington into the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
additional time to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington may proceed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there are two provisions in the State 
constitution to which I wish to direct the 
Senate’s attention. 

Article 17 of that document is entitled 
“Tidelands” and reads as follows: 

The State of Washington asserts its owner- 
ship to the beds and shores of all navigable 
waters in the State up to and including the 
land of ordinary high tide in the waters 
where the tide ebbs and flows. 


It will be noted, Mr. President, that 
the State in its constitution positively 
and unequivocally asserts “ownership of 
navigable waters, including the land of 
ordinary high tide in waters where the 
tide ebbs and flows.” 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the practice of the State of Washington 
in handling its ocean shorelands has 
been in conformity with this assertion of 
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ownership. Our State supreme court 
has ruled and the State land board has 
followed a policy for the last 30 or 40 
years consistent with the assertion of 
ownership contained in article 17. In 
leasing or selling shorelands to the up- 
land owner, the supreme court has ruled 
that the depth of the platted and non- 
platted shorelands shall be that distance 
from the shoreland out to that point 
where the body of water becomes navi- 
gable—the point at which the body of 
water becomes navigable has always been 
interpreted as the minimum distance 
from the shore that a person could row a 
boat. 

In the management and administra- 
tion of its own shorelands, as related to 
transactions with upland owners, there- 
fore, the State has followed a practice— 
the State has adopted a policy in con- 
formity witl. the constitutional assertion 
of outright ownership. 

The point to remember is that State 
practice and policy involving the asser- 
tion of ownership has extended offshore 
only to the minimum point at which a 
man could row a boat. I mention this 
to demonstrate to the people of our State 
that there is a serious legal question as 
to the validity of ownership beyond that 
point. 

Again I state that the meaning of 
article 17 of our constitution, as related 
to the present controversy, can only be 
determined by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

I turn now, Mr. President, to another 
article of the State constitution, article 
24, entitled “Boundaries.” I shall read 
only that part of article 24 pertinent to 
the present discussion. Article 24 starts 
by tracing the boundary between Oregon 
and Washington; then between Wash- 
ington and Idaho; then between Canada 
and the State on the north; then 
through the international waters adja- 
cent to Puget Sound; thence from a 
point in the Pacific Ocean equidistant 
between Bonnilla Point on Vancouver 
Island and Tatoosh Island lighthouse; 
thence running in a southerly course and 
parallel with the coast land, keeping one 
marine league offshore, to place of begin- 
ning. 

Mr. President, there is an interesting 
legal point involved in the difference be- 
tween the language used in article 17 on 
tidelands and the language used in arti- 
cle 24 dealing with boundaries. 

As I have already indicated, in article 
17, the State of Washington specifically 
and positively asserts ownership to the 
tidelands. In article 24 on boundaries, 
however, there is no mention whatsoever 
of ownership. The question, therefore, 
arises: Did the people of the State of 
Washington, when they ratified the con- 
stitution, themselves recognize a differ- 
ence between the word “boundary” and 
ownership of lands within that bound- 
ary? If not, why did they specifically 
assert ownership to tidelands but not 
assert ownership to the submerged lands 
lying within one marine league offshore? 

This, too, Mr. President, is a question 
which a court of competent jurisdiction 
should decide. If the people of the 


State of Washington through ratifica- 
tion of their constitution actually own 
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these submerged lands, they are entitled 
to them and to all the revenues those 
lands may produce. If the people of the 
State of Washington own these lands, 
there is no reason whatever why they 
should share the revenues of those lands 
with other States of the Union. The 
revenues from those lands, in the event 
they produce gas and oil, should be used 
to reduce the tax burden on the people 
of the State. 

If, however, all mineral rights be- 
neath these submerged lands were re- 
served for the people of the United 
States—as was stated in the enabling 
act—we have an entirely different ques- 
tion before us. The question would 
then be, “Shall the Congress of the 
United States give title to the people of 
the State of Washington?” 

Mr. President, I want to know, as a 
matter of law, what rights my people 
have to these lands before I vote to quit- 
claim all coastal lands surrounding the 
United States to the 18 States involved. 
The claim of each State should stand 
on its merits. The way to determine the 
legal status of these claims should have 
been through the regular judicial 
process. 

I regret the State of Washington did 
not institute suit to clarify its rights 
as far back as 1950. Again I urge the 
Governor, the attorney general, and 
the State land board to take advantage 
of the opportunity which Congress will 
give them by the passage of this joint 
resolution. I urge them to go to court 
to protect whatever rights the citizens 
of the State of Washington may have to 
the submerged lands lying 3 miles 
oceanward from low tide. 

Let me add a postscript, Mr. Presi- 
dent. There has been some doubt in 
my State as to just what the joint reso- 
lution provides regarding inland bays 
and waters. That question was amply 
clarified by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee one day last week. 
Again I say that the resolution before 
us clearly states what has been the fact 
anyway, namely, that Puget Sound and 
all inland bays, harbors, and waterways 
are the property of the State. It fur- 
ther authorizes the State to manage and 
administer all the fisheries resources 
contained in the waters within the 3- 
mile limit. Furthermore, the resolution 
as amended will confirm all rights to 
filled-in and reclaimed tidelands or sub- 
merged lands. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Douglas Hill 

Anderson Dworshak Hoey 

Bennett Eastland Holland 
Benton Ecton Humphrey 
Bricker Ellender Hunt 
Bridges Ferguson Ives 

Butler, Md. Flanders Johnson, Colo. 
Byrd Frear Johnson, Tex. 
Cain Fulbright Johnstoa, S.C. 
Capehart George Knowland 
Carlson Gillette 4 Langer 

Case Green Lehman 
Chavez Hayden Long 
Clements Hendrickson Magnuson 
Connally Hennings Malone 
Cordon Hickenlooper Martin 
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Maybank Murray Smith, Maine 
McCarran Neely Smith, N.C, 
McCarthy Nixon Sparkman 
McClellan O’Conor Stennis 
McFarland O’Mahoney Taft 
McKellar Pastore Tobey 
McMahon Robertson Underwood 
Millikin Russell Watkins 
Monroney Saltonstall Welker 
Moody Schoeppel Wiley 
Morse Seaton Williams 
Mundt Smathers Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Connally amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I understand, 
the question now is on the Connally sub- 
stitute as amended by the Holland sub- 
stitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A vote in favor of 
the amendment would be a vote against 
the joint resolution as reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and it would be a vote in favor 
of a quitclaim measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be the effect of it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp] and I understand 
that he does not desire any more time 
for debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The _ distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana had a pre- 
pared speech which he told me he would 
like to insert in the REcorp at this point, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I desired some time 
on the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I misunderstood the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KiLcore] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirk- 
SEN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopGE] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] are absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH] are detained on official 
business. 


If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DuFF], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bridges Hoey O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Holland Robertson 
Byrd Hunt Russell 
Cain Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Clements Knowland Smith, Maine 
Connally Long Smith, N.C. 
Cordon Martin Stennis 
Dworshak Maybank Taft 
Eastland McCarran Underwood 
Ellender McCarthy Welker 
Flanders. McClellan Williams 
Frear McKellar Young 
George Millikin 

NAYS—34 
Aiken Hennings Morse 
Anderson Hill Murray 
Benton Humphrey Neely 
Case Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Langer Pastore 
Douglas Lehman Seaton 
Ecton Magnuson Sparkman 
Ferguson Malone Tobey 
Fulbright McFarland Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wiley 
Green Monroney 
Hayden Moody 

NOT VOTING—12 

Brewster Jenner Kilgore 
Butler, Nebr. Kefauver Lodge 
Dirksen Kem Smith, N. J. 
Duff Kerr Thye 


So the amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended, by the so-called 
Holland substitute, offered by Mr. Con- 
NALLY on behalf of himself and other 
Senators, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution, as amended. 

The joint resolution, as amended, was 
ordered to a third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution, as amended, having 
been read the third time, the question is 
shall it pass? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll; and Mr. ArKEeNn voted in the nega- 
tive when his name was called. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 

rom Alabama [Mr. HILL] to permit him 
to submit several matters to be printed 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp two editorials and 
one article in regard to the issue now be- 


fore the Senate, and in particular ref- 
erence to the _ oil-for-the-lamps-of- 
learning amendment. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 
27, 1952] 

CoasTaL Om FUNDS ASKED FOR ScHOOLs— 
NINETEEN SENaTORS SUPPORT Move To Ear- 
MARK UNITED STATES ROYALTIES—FiIFrry BIL- 
LION REVENUE SEEN. 


WASHINGTON, March 26.—Nineteen Mem- 
bers opened a drive to provide what they 
called oil for the lamps of learning, today, 
as the Senate approached the voting stage on 
a@ bill dealing with leases to submerged oil 
lands off the coasts of the United States. 
Federal revenues from the offshore fields 
would be set aside for ultimate use in an 
aid-to-education program under terms of an 
amendment called up by Senator Lister HILL, 
Democrat of Alabama, for himself and eight- 
een other Senators. Decisions on this and 
possibly other amendments are expected by 
the end of the week. 

Under the amendment offered by Senator 
Hi, Federal royalties from the oil could be 
used for national defense during the present 
emergency. When no longer required for 
that purpose, the money would go into a 
fund that ultimately would be distributed 
among the States for educational purposes. 
In the meantime, a national council of twelve 
educators would devise detailed recommen- 
dations for an aid-to-education program for 
Congress to consider. 


HILL MAKES PLEA FOR PROVISION 


Mr. Hr estimated that $%50,000,000,000 
could thus be earmarked for education before 
the offshore oil resources were exhausted. 
“Let us not fail now,” he said. “We have 
rubbed the lamp, and the genie is before us, 
saying, ‘Masters, I will build your school- 
houses. I will give your teachers a living 
wage. Masters, I will save your colleges.’ ” 

Senator ErNEsT W. MCFaRLaNnp of Arizona, 
the majority leader, served notice meanwhile 
that no lobbyist would again be admitted to 
the Senate floor during business hours so 
long as he was there to stop it. 

His remarks were prompted by the Sen- 
ate’s lifting its rules yesterday to permit 
Walter R. Johnson, registered lobbyist for 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, to occupy a chair in the chamber dur- 
ing a speech by Senator SpEssarp L. HoLLanp, 
Democrat, of Florida. 

Mr. McCFaRLAND, who was not present when 
Senator HoLLanp obtained unanimous con- 
sent to suspend the rules, said he would be 
“compelled to object” to any such request 
in the future. 

The majority leader emphasized his belief 
that Mr. HOLLAND “would not do anything 
improper” but complained: 

“There just wouldn’t be any limit on how 
many people we could have on the floor.” 

Senator HoLLanp defended Mr. Johnson’s 
presence as “a wholly proper exception to 
the ordinary rule.” He said the sole pur- 
pose was to avail himself to the technical 
and professional advice on “cinokucated” 
details of the offshore oi! problem during his 
speech. 

He said Mr. Johnson registered as a lobby- 
ist “as an excessive precaution” but actually 
was an employee of an organization sup- 
ported by public funds and “a leading ficure” 
in the fight for State control of offshore oil 
lands. 

Senator RussELL B. Lone, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, called the criticism another at- 
tempt to “smear” advocates of State owner- 
ship. 

The bill under consideration would au- 
thorize the Federal Government to lease the 
submerged oil fields for development by 
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private interests. It would also validate 
“good faith” leases now held by the States. 
Mr. HoLtanp and 30 other Senators are 
sponsoring a substitute that would surrender 
Federal claims to the lands. 





[From the New York Times of March 28, 
1952] 


BaTTLeE Over OIL 


The Senate will have the opportunity next 
week to take a progressive step in resolving 
sensibly the 14-year-old battle between some 
States and the Federal Government over the 
control of oil lands beneath the marginal 
seas. It can take this step by approving 
Senator O’MaHoNney’s interim resolution 
(S. J. Res. 20) which would permit de- 
velopment of this great natural resource 
under Federal auspices but with impor- 
tant concessions to the claims of the States. 

Or the Senate can move backward by ac- 
cepting the counterproposal to make a free 
gift of the lands to the States, despite re- 
peated Supreme Court decisions that the 
Federal Government has paramount rights 
to the oil areas in dispute. The argument 
is anything but theoretical. It involves an 
estimated $40,000,000,000 worth of oil re- 
serves, which shall be used either for the 
benefit of all the people of the United States 
or for the benefit of the people of the three 
principal coastal States, California, Texas, 
and Louisiana, off whose shore the oil hap- 
pens to lie. 

As Senator Paut Dovctas said: “When you 
strip away all the legal gobbledygook the 
off-shore oil issue comes down to this: Will 
the Congress take away $40,000,000,000 of 
resources which belong to the 48 States and 
give them to three States?” The House last 
year passed a measure giving the States every- 
thing out to the 3-mile limit; and if the Sen- 
ate follows suit the bill will almost certainly 
be vetoed, as it should be. On the other 
hand, if the Senate adopts Mr. O’MaHONEY’s 
compromise proposal the States will profit 
greatly, while the Federal Government will 
retain the ultimate control of the land which 
the Supreme Court says it rightly has. 

Broadly speaking the O’Mahoney bill rec- 
ognized leases already issued by the States; 
authorizes Federal issuance of new leases 
but for the next 5 years, only with consent 
of the States if the lease is within the 3-mile 
limit, and grants the States three-eighths of 
the total revenue from operations within the 
area during that period. Development of 
the oil lands has been seriously hampered by 
legal complications since the Supreme Court 
decisions, and this measure would facilitate 
resumption of full-scale activity. Actual 
exploitation of the undersea lands would, of 
course, continue to be carried on by private 
enterprise, while ultimate control would rest 
with the Federal Government where it be- 
longs. 

An amendment to the O'Mahoney bill, 
offered by 19 Senators, provides that the 
royalties accruing to the Federal Govern- 
ment from the oil operations be eventually 
distributed among all the States for edu- 
cational purposes. There is a great deal to 
be said for the idea, as in this way there 
would be clear and direct benefit to the 
people of all the States. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 29, 1952] 
COMPROMISE MAy SOLVE UNDERSEA OIL 
DILEMMA 
(By George Ericson) 

The tidelands oil controversy between the 
Federal Government and the States may be 
resolved next week. This could settle what 
has been described as a $40,000,000,000 case 
which has faced the legislators for 14 years. 
To whom does the oil belong which is found 
under the marginal seas of our coasts, more 
particularly those lying off California, Texas, 
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and Louisiana? Tive years ago the Supreme 
Court ruled that the United States had 
“paramount rights and interests” in the 
underwater land off the California coast. 
Then in 1950 the Court gave a similar ruling 
with reference to Texas and Louisiana sub- 
merged lands. 

The high-court rulings did not end the 
battle, since the decisions did not in legal 
larguage uphold the Federal Government’s 
claim to actual title to the lands. Involved 
in the case are the millions of dollars im- 
pounded, first by the State of California since 
the 1947 ruling, and later by the United 
States after 1950, amounting in all to be- 
tween $45,000,000 and $50,000,000. The 30 
or more oil concerns which had spent about 
$500,000,000 on leases, operations, and equip- 
ment found themselves in the unenviable 
position of not knowing who was the legal 
owner, but charged with trespassing on Fed- 
eral property. 


OIL FIRMS QUIT AWAITING NEW LAW 


The result of the impasse is that the petro- 
leum companies have ceased trying to really 
exploit the underwater wealth until Congress 
makes up its mind about the ultimate own- 
ership. The 20,000-barrels-a-day output now 
obtained there is merely an earnest of the 
higher rate possible from the 10,000,000- 
barrel or more undersea reservoir estimated 
by geologists. 

When the Iran trouble threatened a world 
shortage, pressure developed in Congress for 
some solution that would make the offshore 
oil available for defense. Considerable 
jockeying between the States’ righters and 
Federal Government proponents took place, 
the approximate division being along the 
lines of the oil-producing States against the 
oil-consuming areas. In the interim no 
clear-cut victory for either side is claimed 
in the Senate where a handful of votes one 
way or the other may decide the battle. 

It is an issue which should claim the in- 
terest of every citizen, for upon it hinges 
ownership of billions of dollars of undersea 
oil deposits in which the Federal Government 
has, according to Supreme Court dictum, a 
paramount interest. It is not a tidelands 
issue, since Congress has already made clear, 
and the administration has agreed, that land 
lying between low tide and high tide is not 
involved. What is at stake is the ocean bot- 
tom and what’s under it beyond the shore- 
line. This area extends in different places 
for 3 miles, sometimes for 60 and even 100 
miles out. 


SOLUTION MAY BE BASED ON NATION’S SAFETY 


Except for clarifying the position of the oil 
companies in the imbroglio, there is not the 
urgent need now for a hard and fast de- 
cision as there was when everyone was afraid 
of a world oil shortage. That fear has 
largely disappeared as a result of huge new 
reserves, particularly in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and also because producers overseas 
easily made up the loss of Iranian output. 

Nevertheless, a solution is certainly prefer- 
able soon, if only to reaffirm that vital natu- 
ral resources should not be dissipated in the 
pursuit of quick gain. This is not to say 
that the individual States cannot lay claim 
to certain rights which inhere in geograph- 
ical position. But until the world becomes 
a safe place to live in, law and logic should 
combine to insure that critical and irre- 
placeable materials be conserved in the in- 
terest of the whole people. 

It is to the interest of the subsea oil-pro- 
ducing States to claim all the benefits from 
oil cbtained within the 3-mile limit. It is 
to the interest of the National Government 
to claim these benefits for the Nation. The 
latter claim will stand until Congress passes 
a new law which can be upheld over a Presi- 
dential veto, or until the Supreme Court 
reverses itself. 

The issue has the additional complication 
that the United States and Texas entered an 
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agreement in 1845 which specified that all 
unsold lands within the boundaries of the Re- 
public of Texas—and these were held to ex- 
tend 1044 miles beyond the shoreline—were 
retained by the State of Texas. This acree- 
ment was bypassed by the high Court in 
ruling that property rights must yield to 
political needs. Many prominent lawyers 
have disagreed strongly with the ruling of 
the four Justices who constituted a minority 
of the Supreme Court. 


COMPROMISE BILL SEEN LOGICAL 


In such a controversial situation then, a 
compromise suggests itself, which is exactly 
what one of the three bills before Congress 
proposes. Two of the bills are strictly pro- 
State solutions. One, the Walter bill, passed 
in the House by a big majority, would give 
the land and its revenues from the low-tide 
mark to the 3-mile limit to the coastal 
States, together with three-eighths of the 
revenues from the 3-mile limit to the Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

The other, the Holland bill, would give the 
States the revenues from the submerged 
lands within the 3-mile limit, with the Fed- 
eral Government control beyond that limit, 
Either of these, if passed, would probably be 
vetoed by President Truman. 

The third, the O’Mahoney bill, is an at- 
tempt to furnish a temporary solution of the 
impasse. It would give the States three- 
eighths of the oil revenues from within the 
3-mile limit, with all other revenues to go 
to the National Government; it would recog- 
nize all leases already issued by the States, 
but new leases would be issued by the Fed- 
eral Government with the States having a 
veto power on such leases for 5 years. 

The oil companies favor this bill since 
under it they could begin to use their big in- 
vestment. The States might accept if they 
could get amendments giving them the right 
to issue leases and allowing them three- 
eighths of all revenues within and beyond 
the 3-mile limit. A further amendment, 
backed by 19 Senators, would apportion all 
the Federal oil revenues to the 48 States 
for educational purposes. This amendment 
may win considerable support. 

The passage of the O’Mahoney bill would 
not preclude either side from seeking more 
favorable legislation later. Logic, therefore, 
suggests that a compromise bill be given the 
right of way. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The yeas and nays 
were ordered, and the call of the roll 
began, and one Senator voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How- 
ever, the Senator from Florida had ad- 
dressed the Chair before the roll call 
began. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to press the matter, but the fact re- 
mains that prior to that time the roll call 
had begun, and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] had voted when his 
name was called. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
all remaining time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, ap- 
parently more Senators are present at 
this time than when the vote was taken 
a few minutes ago. That may not be a 
fact, but I should like to call attention 
now in the time allotted—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, # par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not wish to be 
technical regarding this matter, but the 
Senate must have some rules and must 
live by them. 

The roll call had begun, and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] had 
voted. So Ido not see how we can pro- 
ceed with other matters at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The uni- 
versal custom of the Senate has been 
that when a Senator is addressing the 
Chair when the roll call begins he is 
recognized. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Even after a Senator 
has voted? Is that the universal cus- 
tom? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that if a Senator addresses the Chair 
before the vote is taken, such Senator 
always is recognized. 

The Senator from Florida was on his 
feet, addressing the Chair, prior to the 
time when the clerk began to call the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
not going to appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair; but I point out that a precedent 
has been established in connection with 
this matter, and it may be anticipated 
that in the future Senators may wish to 
avail themselves of this precedent. 

QUITCLAIM BILL CANNOT PASS OVER VETO 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
had not been my intention to take any 
time now. However, inasmuch as sev- 
eral Senators were recognized after the 
yeas and nays were ordered and after 
the roll call began, I wish to point out 
that the vote now to be taken is on the 
adoption of the quitclaim bill. A vote 
“yea” is a vote to grant to a few coastal 
States the mineral wealth of ocean-sub- 
merged lands, which the Supreme Court 
has found in three cases to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
Therefore, Senators who desire to regis- 
ter their vote against giving away the 
interests of all the people of all the 
States in these areas of national sover- 
eignty should vote “nay.” 

Let me also say that the vote which 
has just been taken clearly demonstrates 
that at this time a vote “yea”—that is 
to say, a vote for the quitclaim bill— 
will be a vote for a measure which can- 
not possibly pass over the veto this quit- 
claim bill is certain to receive. That is 
one of the reasons why Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20 was introduced, namely, it was 
realized that proposed legislation quit- 
claiming these areas of national sover- 
eignty to a few coastal States could not 
become law. 

Meanwhile, according to responsible 
leaders of the oil industry and of the 
Government, the United States gravely 
needs additional domestic sources of pe- 
troleum. Such domestic sources can be 
obtained through renewed exploration 
and development of the Continental 
Shelf, now at a standstill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, a vote “nay” 
on this question will be a vote in the 
public interest—in the interest of all 
the people of all of the States of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to say anything at all at 
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this time. However, I think I should 
make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
either the Senator from New Hampshire 
or the Senator from Wyoming yield time 
to the Senator from Florida? The time 
is in the control of the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thought I controlled the time at this 
point. If I am in error, I should like to 
have 3 minutes yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is certain that the time is in con- 
trol of the Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield to the Senator from 
Florida. How much time is left to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Inasmuch as Senators 


‘are engaging in debate now, after the 


Senate began to vote, I shall be generous 
and shall yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida whatever time he needs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Three minutes will be 
sufficient. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well; I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry: How can we deprive 
any Senator of the right to make a state- 
ment at this time? Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
voted, what is the situation now, after 
the roll call has begun? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will be glad to have the precedents 
read. However, it is obvious that at any 
time the Chair could very easily prevent 
any Senator from speaking, by refusing 
to recognize him and by having the roll 
call begun. 

Therefore, it has always been the 
custom in the Senate that whenever a 
Senator is addressing the Chair at the 
timre when a roll call begins, the roll 
call is voided, and the Senator who was 
addressing the Chair is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Although I frequently 
vote twice on a good many questions in 
situations such as this, my vote is count- 
ed only once. Asa matter of fact, I think 
the Senator from Florida was on his feet 
when I voted “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understood. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has been recog- 
nized. Does he yield for the purpose of 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I was in my office 
when the last yea-and-nay vote was 
taken, but the bell did not ring, and for 
that reason I had no opportunity to par- 
ticipate in that vote. I wish to move to 
reconsider, because I desire to have an 
opportunity to vote on the last question 
which was voted on, 
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Can I make such a motion today or 
tomorrow? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I am 
propounding a parliamentary inquiry. I 
ask whether I may make such a motion 
either today or tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 days in which to make 
such a motion. 

The Senator from Florida is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me, to 
permit me to speak briefly at this time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte was at the height 
of his power, he is quoted as saying that 
“An army marches on its stomach.” 

Today, along with food, oil constitutes 
@ most necessary and important ingre- 
dient for a successful military campaign. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20, which 
cloaks itself as an interim measure to 
allow the immediate resumption of oil 
activities in offshore fields, has ostensi- 
bly found its origin in this country’s al- 
most unquenchable thirst for oil for its 
defense machinery. 

What a paradox we have here, Mr. 
President. The Federal Government, 
realizing its mistake in retarding off- 
shore exploration and development by 
virtue of the Supreme Court decisions 
in 1947 and 1950, in the California, 
Texas, and Louisiana cases, now seeks 
to bring this source up to par by offering 
the States a sop, namely, 3742 percent 
of revenues which are rightfully 100 per- 
cent theirs. 

This is no compromise measure. It 
is not interim legislation. This is a 
legalized confiscation, with a delayed- 
action fuse. For 5 years it would allow 
the States to assert more-or-less of a 
veto power over leasing operations; but 
at the end of that time, Uncle Sam would 
step in and run the whole show. 

However, Mr. President, the States do 
get something under the joint resolu- 
tion as reported by the committee, 
namely 3742 percent of their own oil 
revenues. 

Can this measure by any stretch of 
the imagination be called fair? 

Mr. President, I hesitate to offer an 
opinion as to the stage the development 
of these offshore oil resources would have 
reached today if the Federal Govern- 
ment had not stepped into the picture. 
But I can say that the United States of 
America would be in much better shape, 
as far as oil is concerned. All the Su- 
preme Court has done is to give the bu- 
reaucrats the power to strip States of 
their own lands, and at the same time, 
to retard the development of a resource 
that is needed by our armed services 
and our people. 

It appears obvious to me that if the 
United States needs this offshore oil, 
the simple thing, the quick thing, and 
the right thing to do would be to return 
these State lands to their rightful own- 
ers. Let the Coastal States take over 
the operations they were handling so 
well before the advocates of a highly 
centralized Government stepped in. 
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They are all prepared and ready to go. 
Let us keep the bureaucrats out of the 
picture entirely—both for the next 5 
years and for all time. 

Mr. President, every time representa- 
tives of these sprawling, ill-coordinated, 
duplicating Government agencies ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for more Federal funds, I personally 
wonder where this present road is going 
to lead our people. Now, with this so- 
called interim measure, we are being 
asked to approve another bureaucratic 
arm of Government—this time to lease 
lands which belong to the States, The 
picture is clear: More taxes, more 
$10,000-a-year men, more Government 
employees, and less oil. 

Every day the American oil industry 
finds new reserves. Every day the drill- 
bits and casings and pumps remove more 
of this precious natural resource. The 
offshore fields have just been tapped, 
and they lie ready and waiting to serve 
this country, to help us maintain our 
freedom and our standard of living. 

The States alone, as I have indicated, 
are equipped to develop these resources 
quickly and in an orderly, efficient man- 
ner. It goes against the grain, indeed, 
for the Federal Government to claim 
otherwise. What power, what kind of 
mind, gives birth to the thought that 
the Federal Government can either more 
efficiently or in less time tap the under- 
water oil pools that lie off the shores of 
the Coastal States? Are the citizens of 
these States or their governments any 
less interested in the welfare of this 
country? The answer is obvious. These 
are State lands; this is State oil; to the 
States belong 100 percent of the reve- 
nues. But the oil itself, removed by pri- 
vate enterprise, will not find its way to 
Soviet Russia or Red China if the Coastal 
States are left in charge of the develop- 
ment of these fields. Mr. President, once 
these lands are returned to the States, 
once this question of bureaucratic loot- 
ing of State property is justly settled 
once and for all, then the trickle of oil 
from offshore fields will become a flood; 
and our tanks, airplanes, trucks, and 
ships will have in abundance the fuel 
and lubricants they need. 

Mr. President, the resources of the 
sovereign States of this Union lie at the 
disposal of the whole United States. All 
we ask is that use shall not constitute 
ownership, and that the revenues from 
these resources shall be vested in their 
rightful proprietors. 

The States seek only to own what is 
rightfully theirs, to develop these prop- 
erties as is their sovereign right, and 
to play their individual and traditional 
roles in the maintenance of freedom in 
this country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
speak for 2 minutes, instead of 3. 

The Senator from Wyoming has stated 
that we should not pass this measure, as 
now amended, because it could not be 
passed over a Presidential veto. Icall the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, as reported, 
very evidently could not be passed over a 
Presidential veto, and could not be 
passed at all. So the only chance we 


have to enact legislation on this subject 
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is to vote in favor of the pending meas- 
ure, as amended. 

I believe this measure can be passed 
over a Presidential veto. About nine 
Senators who are away today favor this 
measure, as I am informed. I believe 
there are other Senators who, rather 
than leave this question in the air, un- 
solved, will in the event of a veto, vote 
on this measure contrary to the votes 
they have cast here today. 

I feel most seriously that it is not at 
allin accord with the recognition of their 
responsibilities for Senators to be told 
that they should vote thus and so, or 
else a Presidential veto will prevent the 
measure from becoming effective. 

Mr. President, I hope this measure will 
be passed. 

The question is, Shall the joint reso- 
lution pass? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 


and nays having been ordered, the clerk. 


will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, and Mr. AIKEN voted in the nega- 
tive when his name was called. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada was on his feet 
when the Senator from Vermont voted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I submit 
that the Senator from Nevada should be 
recognized, under the precedents of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
been waiting 5 minutes for an oppor- 
tunity to address the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For what 
purpose does the Senator from Nevada 
rise? 

Mr. MALONE. I rise to offer an 
amendment to the amended joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is not now open to 
amendment. The Senator from Arizona 
will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think the Chair 
must have misunderstood the inquiry of 
the Senator from West Virginia, when 
he asked, after the third reading of the 
joint resolution, as amended, whether 
he could move to reconsider the vote on 
the Holland amendment. As I under- 
stand, the vote on the amendment could 
not then be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate having agreed to the Holland 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and the joint resolution as thus amended 
having been read the third time, there 
can only be a motion to reconsider the 
vote on the final passage of the joint 
resolution, after that vote is taken. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion first would have to be to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution 
was engrossed. 

Mr. MALONE. Iso move. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada on 
the table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California to lay the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will resume the call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“vea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTEr], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirx- 
SEN], are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DurF] and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmiTH] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LoncE], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirRKSEN], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SMITH], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS—50 


Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bridges Hoey O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Holland Robertson 
Byrd Hunt Russell 
Cain Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Clements Knowland Smith, Maine 
Connally Long Smith, N.C. 
Cordon Martin Stennis 
Dworshak Maybank Taft 
Eastland McCarran Underwood 
Ellender McCarthy Welker 
Flanders McClellan Williama 
Frear McKellar Young 
George Millikin 

NAYS—35 
Aiken Hennings Moody 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Benton Humphrey Murray 
Case Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Chavez Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Douglas Langer Pastore 
Ecton Lehman % Seaton 
Ferguson Magnuson Sparkman 
Fulbright Malone Tobey 
Gillette McFarland Watkins 
Green McMahon Wiley 
Hayden Monroney 
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NOT VOTING—11 


Brewster Jenner Lodge 
Butler, Nebr. Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kem Thye 

Duff Kerr 


So the joint r2solution (S. J. Res. 20), 
as amended, was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND! to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is now on agreeing to the pre- 
amble. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the pre- 
amble be amended in accordance with 
the amendment which lies on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pre- 
amble as carried on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20 hardly fits the language substi- 
tuted by the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the pre- 
amble be stricken. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the title will be amended so as 
to read: “Joint resolution to confirm and 
establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to 
provide for the use and control of such 
lands and resources.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, does 
the joint resolution as passed, with the 
revised title, make complete legislation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 





LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
WITH REFERENCE TO SENATE 
BILL 940 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, during 
the course of the debate this afternoon, 
I placed in the Recorp a letter addressed 
by the mayor of the city of New York 
to the President of the United States. 
I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks on the amendment 
which {i offered, and which was adopted 
by the Senate, a copy of a letter from 
the President of the United States to the 
mayor of New York City in reply to the 
mayor’s communication. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fesruary 14, 1952. 
Hon. VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 
The Mayor, 
The City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Mayor: I have your letter of 
February 1, in which you urge me to sup- 
port S. 940, now pending in the Senate of 
the United States. You say that the pur- 
pose of the resolution, and of H. R. 4484, 
already passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, is to reaffirm that title to lands under 
tidewaters and navigable waters has always 
been vested in the State and grantees, such 
as the city of New York. 

Apparently, you have been completely 
misinformed as to the purpose and effect of 


H. R. 4484 and of S. 940. Under the guise of 
reaffirming titles which do not really need 
reaffirming, this proposed legislation would 
nullify the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the California, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas cases, and would transfer 
all rights in the marginal sea, especially to 
its vast mineral resources, including oil, 
from the United States to the adjacent 
States. 

The United States has no claim, by rea- 
son of national external sovereignty, to any 
inland waters, including rivers, bays, and 
harbors. It has no claim, and never has 
made any, to any property or rights belong- 
ing to the city of New York in its harbor to 
which you refer in your letter. The theory 
that such rights are in controversy has been 
advanced to becloud the vital issues at 
stake in the efforts of certain States to con- 
tinue to exploit for themselves the vast oil 
resources in the sea which belong to all 
the people of the Nation. 

The fact that inland waters and the beds 
of such waters are not involved has been 
repeatedly stated by me—and by other rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch before 
committees of the Senate and House and be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In addition to the repeated disclaimers 
made with respect to lands beneath inland 
navigable waters before committees of Con- 
gress and before the Supreme Court, the ex- 
ecutive branch has drafted a bill which 
would remove all possible doubt as to State 
ownership of such lands. This measure was 
originally introduced in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and is now before the Eighty-second 
Congress as S. 1540. A copy of S. 1540 is en- 
closed for your information. The enact- 
ment of this measure would provide any as- 
surance anyone could desire that no claim 
could ever be made in respect to the city’s 
harbor and waterfront properties. 

S. 940, to which you refer, has been acted 
upon adversely by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and that 
committee has reported favorably the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to provide for 
interim development of oil deposits in off- 
shore lands until permanent legislation is 
adopted. Copies of the committee report 
and of the joint resolution, as reported, are 
also enclosed. 

I believe you will find that Senator LeH- 
MAN, as a member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, has attended the 
hearings and the meetings at which the sub- 
ject was considered, and is convinced that 
the interests of the people of New York 
will be advanced and not impaired in any 
way by the rejection of H. R. 4484 and S. 
940, and by the prompt passage of S. J. Res. 
20. 

I trust that you will give renewed consid- 
eration to the matter, in the light of this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the <dlouse of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; 

S. 554. An act for the relief of Boutros 
Mouallem; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic; 

S. 590. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Gaber; 

8.715. An act for the relief of Ana Cobo 
Alonso; 

8S. 858. 4n act for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux; 


8.931. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Kenji Tachibana; 

8.970. An act for the relief of Esther V. 
Worley; 

S. 985. An act for the relief of Agnes An- 
derson; 

S. 1052. An act for the relief of Maria Rhee; 

S. 1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 
Simha; 

S. 1368. An act to amend subsection (A) 
of section 1107 of the District of Columbia 
Code of 1901, as amended by section 2 of the 
Act of Decomber 20, 1944 (D. C. Code, sec. 
15-403 (a) ), and to amend section 467 of the 
District of Columbia Code of 1S01 (D. C. 
Code, sec. 16-323); 

S. 1415. An act to amend sections 6 and 
7 of the War Claims Act of 1948; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; 

S. 1428. An act for the relief of John Tza- 
navaris; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; 

S. 1469. An act for the relief of Julie Bet- 
telheim and Evelyn Lang Hirsch; 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Truman 
W. McCullough; 

S. 1668. An act for the relief of Pansy E. 
Pendergrass; 

S. 1682. An act for the relief of Daniel J. 
Crowley; 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E. 
Smith; 

S.1949. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Truax Graham, formerly Hattie Truax; 

S. 7998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buchman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., executors 
of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, deceased; 

8. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David F. Perkins; 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet FP. 
Bradshaw; 

S. 2100. An act for the relief of Robert Jos- 
eph Vetter; 

S. 2113. An act for the relief of Martha 
Brak Foxwell; 

S. 2150. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Nemitz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Britt-Marie 
Eriksson and others; 

S. 2440. An act for the relief of Hanne Lore 
Hart; and 

S. 2667. An act to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict. 





THOMAS A. TRULOVE, POSTMASTER, 
AND NOLEN J. SALYARDS, ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 745) for the re- 
lief of Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, 
and Nolen J. Salyards, assistant post- 
master, at Inglewood, Calif. Iask unan- 
imous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
745) for the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, 
postmaster, and Nolen J. Salyards, assistant 
postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif., having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1 and 2. 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1 and 2 which is to restore that 
which was deleted by the Senate as follows: 
Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “and Nolen 
J. Salyards, assistant postmaster, at Ingle- 
wood, California, are” and insert “at Ingle- 
wood, California, is”. Page 1, line 10, strike 
out “and assistant postmaster”. Amend the 
title so as to read: “An act for the relief of 
Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, at Ingle- 
wood, California.”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

H. M. KILGORE, 
WarrREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Won. LANGER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
PETER W. RoDINO, 
KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 





INCREASE IN VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
AND COMPENSATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4394, Calendar 
1273, to provide certain increases in the 
monthly rates of compensation and pen- 
sion payable to veterans and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4394) to provide certain increases in the 
monthly rates of compensation and pen- 
sions payakle to veterans and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona that the Senate consider 
House bill 4394. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say that there are some amendments 
to the bill, so we will defer consideration 
of it until tomorrow. 

Mr. GEORCE. That course is agree- 
able to me. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
after the Senate concludes the considera- 
tion of Calendar 1273, House bill 4394, 
it is our intention to take up Calendar 
1274, House bill 4387, to increase the 
annual income limitations governing the 
payment of pension to certain veterans 
and their dependents and to preclude ex- 
clusions in determining annual income 
for purposes of such limitations. 

There are three bills reported from the 
Judiciary Committee, relating to bank- 
ruptcy, namely, Senate bill 25, Senate bill 
2240, and Senate bill 2234. After those 
bills are considered, if there is not an ap- 
propriation bill ready, we will proceed, 
the Senate agreeing, to the consideration 
of the so-called McClellan bill, which is 
Calendar 543, Senate bill 913, to amend 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, to provide for the more effective 
evaluation of the fiscal requirements of 
the executive agencies of the Govern- 


ment of the United States. We hope that 
by that time an appropriation bill will 
be ready for consideration. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, 4 or 5 
days ago the distinguished majority 
leader stated that we might have an 
Easter vaction. Can he tell us what the 
situation is with regard to that matter? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
had hoped that the Senate would be able 
to pass the defense production bill before 
the Easter recess. That bill will take 
some little time, and inasmuch as it is 
not yet ready, we cannot take very much 
time off at Easter. I have stated that we 
will not have a session on Good Friday. 
Whether we can take any more time can 
be determined within the next day or 
two. But Ido not think the Senate can 
afford to take a recess during Easter 
week, as the House plans to do. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I correctly un- 
derstood the distinguished majority 
leader, the bill which the Senate has just 
agreed to consider is now the unfinished 
business, but what other bills did the 
Senator announce? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announced that 
following the consideration of House 
bill 4394 the Senate would consider House 
bill 4387. Following that, there are three 
other bills: Senate bill 25, Senate bill 
2240, and Senate bill 2234. I announced 
that the Senate would then consider the 
bill of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, Calendar 543, Senate bill 913. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understood the 
majority leader to say that we would con- 
sider those bills if an appropriation bill 
was not ready. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We decided a long 
time ago that all bills can be laid aside 
when an appropriation bill is presented. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand that. 
I had hoped that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader would take my bill up next 
Monday. I cannot be present on Fri- 
day of this week. Is it anticipated that 
the consideration of the other bills men- 
tioned will be concluded by Monday or 
Tuesday of next week? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I anticipate that 
they will be; yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So that if there is 
no appropriation bill ready, Senate bill 
913 will come up on Monday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
there is another bill which I hope the 
Senate can pass this evening, namely, 
Senate bill 2728, to extend mailing priv- 
ileges to members of the armed forces of 
the United Nations Command, in Korea. 
Iam sure there will not be any objection 
to that bill. It extends free mailing 
privileges to members of the armed 
forces of foreign nations serving under 
the United Nations command in Korea. 
; think they are entitled to that privi- 
ege. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 


April 2 


Mr. MOODY. I was very much grati- 
fied to hear the statement of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that he plans 
to have the Senate consider the McClel- 
lan bill, Senate bill 913, next Monday if 
no appropriation bill is ready. 

I should like to inquire whether, if an 
appropriation bill is ready, the majority 
leader plans to bring the McCellan bill 
up at the first opportunity thereafter. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have announced the program in regard 
to the McClellan bill. I do not think I 
can say anything more. I do not know 
what other bills may come up. The Mc- 
Clellan bill is on the agenda, and it is 
more than likely it will be taken up on 
Monday. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator, 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF JOINT MEET- 
ING OF THE TWO HOUSES TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that tomorrow, as soon 
as the Senate convenes, a recess bill will 
be taken so that the Senate may partici- 
pate in a joint meeting with the House 
to hear the address to be delivered by 
the Queen of the Netherlands. 





POSSIBLE SEIZURE OF STEEL 
PLANTS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
President of the United States has sug- 
gested that in case a steel strike occurs, 
he will seize the plants of the steel com- 
panies. I should like to enter a protest 
against any such procedure. It seems 
clear to me that there is no such power 
in the President of the United States, 
either under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 or under the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, both of which contain some 
provisions with reference to enforcing 
orders upon industrial companies in or- 
der to forward the defense program. In 
my opinion, however, those provisions 
are not intended to apply to cases of la- 
bor disputes. The question of labor 
disputes has been dealt with by Congress 
in the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947. In that act there are very defi- 
nite provisions for obtaining an injunc- 
tion in order to postpone any national 
strike for a period of 80 days. The 
President himself has frequently used 
that provision; I think he has used it 12 
different times, usually with complete 
success, 

I think the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent that he will seize plants in case of 
strike and grant the wage increases that 
may be asked, regardless of what the 
Wage Stabilization Board may have rec- 
ommended, is a very high-handed, ar- 
bitrary procedure, which is unfortunate. 
The Government has already seized the 
railroads under an old statute, and the 
only result has been to postpone a set- 
tlement of the wage dispute for a period 
of 2 or 3 years beyond the time when it 
should have been settled. I believe the 
whole suggestion of seizure is a very un- 
fortunate one in dealing with any kind 
of labor dispute. 
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It seems to me the President should 
avail himself of the express provisions 
of the act passed by Congress to deal 
with any national emergency of the type 
that would be caused by a general steel 
strike. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I tried to make myself 
clear last week when this matter was 
first discussed. The purpose of the 
Defense Production Act was to stimulate 
production, freeze prices and wages, and 
stop inflation. Our committee never in- 
tended that there should be passed a 
law which would take away from the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
other constituted authorities, which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the 
right to go into fringe benefits and the 
question of the union shop. 

I merely wish to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that, so far as Iam concerned, 
and I am certain so far as the majority 
of our committee is concerned, for we 
have discussed this question day in and 
day out for the last week, we feel as he 
does, that it was not our intention to 
have passed, nor do we feel that there 
was passed, anything but an act to pro- 
mote production and provide control of 
prices and wages. The committee did 
not recommend an act that would drift 
into the spheres of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, the Committee on 
Agriculture, or any other committee of 
the Senate. 

I am glad the Senator from Ohio has 
brought up this question, because it is 
an issue before the American people 
today. I am certain they realize that 
we of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency never intended a production 
act to be used to seize plants. It was 
never the intention of our committee to 
propose laws that would come within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and to do all the 
many things which it has been suggested 
may be done, but which I hope will not 
be done. 

I am not intimating that they are go- 
ing to be done, but if they should be done, 
I am certain the opinion expressed by 
me today would be the opinion of the 
committee. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
make it clear that I do not think there 
is any inherent right in the Government 
or the President to seize plants if such 
power is not contained in the statute. 
Not only that, but I believe seizure to 
be a very unfortunate method of set- 
tling labor disputes. In the railroad case 
it has not settled the dispute. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I never intended in 
my statement as chairman of the com- 
mittee to suggest that there was such a 
right. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that the 
method of seizing, then granting the 
demands of the union, and then impos- 
ing a contract for that amount upon 


the company, ultimately is bound to 
bring a recurrence of the same dispute. 
Before anything else is done, or before 
Congress considers any other remedy in 
what may be a very serious situation, 
the President, in my judgment, should 
avail himself of the statute in effect, 
which permits an 80-day injunction 
while further efforts are made to settle 
a dispute. 

Obviously, it seems to me that that is 
the first thing to be done. If that fails, 
if at the end of 80 days no settlement 
can be reached, Congress should then 
consider further legislation. However, 
the present legislation is available, and 
I do not think there is any provision 
whatever for seizure of plants under any 
statute Congress has ever passed. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Since Congress appro- 
priates millions and millions of dollars 
for the Department of Labor and the 
Conciliation Service, whose services are 
used in.railroad disputes and other dis- 
putes, will the Senator tell me, if he can, 
why those agencies cannot settle such 
matters without referring them to the 
White House? 

Mr. TAFT. I think they ought to be 
able to do so in some way without get- 
ting into a political situation, which 
happens when the President is called 
in. 

Mr. LANGER. Congress is providing 
those agencies with money and power; 
is it not? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to make 
inquiry of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio whether he understands that 
the President proposes to seize the steel 
industries. 

Mr. TAFT. I saw the statement in the 
press that if the strike occurs—and ap- 
parently there is great danger of a strike 
at the present time—that was the course 
the President proposed to pursue. I hope 
itis not true. I hope it is merely a rumor 
reported by the newspapers, but since it 
was reported, I preferred to make my 
protest now rather than after the action 
was actually taken. I simply wished to 
place on record my opposition to any 
such proposal. 

Mr. GEORGE. My next inquiry is, un- 
der what authority, or by what authority, 
does the President propose to seize the 
steel industries? 

Mr. TAFT. It is suggested that under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 there 
is a provision which authorizes the Pres- 
ident, under certain circumstances, to 
take over and use certain plants to fill 
definite defense orders. That is my un- 
derstanding. Also, under the Selective 
Service Act there is a provision in rather 
indefinite language of the same sort. 

I have examined both those acts, and 
I do not believe they give authority to 
seize a steel plant or factory where most 
of the work is not for the Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am at 
a loss to know under what act the right 
of seizure could be asserted. I sincerely 
hope that the President will not be led 


into taking any such action. I agree 
with what the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Maysanx] 
had to say with reference to the Defense 
Production Act. Certainly there was no 
intention that the right of seizure in a 
situation such as this should be under- 
taken by the President. Notwithstand- 
ing the statements in the public press, I 
cannot myself believe that the President 
will actually seize any steel plant, be- 
cause it would be tantamount to seiz- 
ing all steel plants in the entire industry, 
if he should undertake to do so under 
these circumstances, 

The real trouble is that there is not 
an impartial Wage Stabilization Board. 
That is the whole trouble. I cannot con- 
ceive that any President would designate 
such a board as he has designated, and 
then undertake to seize the entire indus- 
try because someone disagreed with him 
and a strike ensued. 

Mr. President, there are some worse 
things in this country than strikes. Be- 
yond all doubt, there are many things 
that are worse than strikes. I cannot 
believe that the President would exer- 
cise or undertake to exercise the dubious, 
tentative authority which may be found 
in some of the inept and inappropriate 
language which appears in some of our 
laws, to seize an industry under the cir- 
cumstances existing in this case. 





EXTENSION OF FRANKING PRIVI- 
LEGES TO FORCES OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS IN KOREA SERVING UN- 
DER UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 2728. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
in order that the Senate may dispose of 
the bill referred to by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEcIsLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2728) to amend the act of July 12, 1950 
(Public Law 609, 8ist Cong.) , as amended, 
so as to extend free mailing privileges to 
members of the armed forces of foreign 
nations serving under the United Na- 
tions command in Korea on a reciprocal 
basis, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, is there any question re- 
garding the bill? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I hope 
that every Member of this body is in 
favor of the principles of the bill and 
the objective it is designed to attain, 
that of free mailing privileges to men 
engaged in combat in the Korean area, 

Two or three questions have arisen in 
connection with this bill, concerning 
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which I should like to have the explana- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, so that the intention of 
the measure will be clear. 

As I understand, the bill applies to 
United States personnel. No one will 
question that. But how does it come 
that we are supplying free mailing privi- 
leges to other personnel of the United 
Nations? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill would extend to the soldiers of 
other nations the same privileges in 
Korea to send mail to the United States 
as are extended to our boys, provided 
that the other nation concerned extends 
the same privileges to our boys. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let us take a specific 
case. Let us suppose the case of a boy 
from England who is fighting in Korea, 
serving in the United Nations forces. 
Under this bill he could send mail free 
to the United States; could he not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Provided that an 
American fighting in Korea could send 
mail free to England. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand, this 
bill has nothing to do with an English- 
man sending mail to England or any 
other country, in connection with which 
we provide a part of the cost. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I understand, it has nothing to do 
with that situation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In other words, it is 
limited to American personnel, except 
that the same privileges are extended to 
United Nations personnel of other coun- 
tries when reciprocal agreements are 
made. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is the same type of 
legislation which we enacted in World 
War II. At that time the Senator from 
New Hampshire was a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, and had 
something to do with the preparation of 
the legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. The bill extends another 
privilege, that of air mail when space is 
available therefor. The over-all cost of 
the bill is estimated at approximately 
$5,000. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I notice that there is 
some dispute as between the Department 
of Defense and the Postmaster General. 
The Department of Defense maintains 
that the enactment of the bill would not 
entail any additional cost. The Post- 
master General is not in complete agree- 
ment with that statement. What was 
the major disagreement? I did not hear 
the testimony. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Postmaster General contends that 
additional work would be placed on the 
mail forces throughout the United 
States. Of course, the additional work 
would naturally cost something. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as the Senator 
from New Hampshire is concerned, with 
that clarification, I hope the bill will be 
passed. As I have stated, I believe in 
the objectives of the bill. I was one of 


the original sponsors of similar legisla- 
tion in World War II. I am heartily in 
accord with this measure. I thought it 
would be well to clarify the situation, be- 
cause some questions have been raised. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator, the bill came from the Armed 
Services Committee. It was found that 
it dealt with mail, and that is the reason 
why it was referred to the committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2728) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 12, 
1950 (64 Stat. 336), as amended by the act of 
June 26, 1951 (Public Law 54, 82d Cong.), is 
further amended by designating the first 
section “(a)”? and by adding thereafter the 
following subsection: 

“(b) Any first-class letter mail matter ad- 
missible to the mails as ordinary mail matter 
which is sent by personnel of the armed 
forces of any foreign nation, serving with or 
under United Nations command in Korea 
and such other areas designated as combat 
zones or theaters of military operations pur- 
suant to subsection (a) above, may be trans- 
mitted in the mails free of postage, subject 
to such rules and regulations as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, to any person 
in the foreign nation in whose forces the 
sender is serving, to any person in the United 
States and the Territories and possessions 
thereof, or to any person at bases in foreign 
countries and other places outside the con- 
tinental United States served by United 
States military post offices: Provided, That 
when specified by the sender, letters weigh- 
ing not to exceed 1 ounce shall be trans- 
mitted to destination by air mail, dependent 
upon air space availability therefor: Pro- 
vided further, That the laws and regulations 
of the nation in whose forces the sender is 
serving authorize free mailing privileges for 
personnel of their armed forces .serving in 
such areas: Provided further, That the for- 
eign nation in whose forces the sender is 
serving grants like privileges under the same 
or similar circumstances to mail matter of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States placed in postal facilities within or 
under the jurisdiction of such foreign na- 
tion: And provided further, That the coun- 
try whose troop mail is contained in inter- 
national mail dispatches shall bear the 
charges related thereto and assume all inter- 
national postal transit charges applicable to 
the transportation of such mail.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of said act, as amended, 
is further amended by deleting therefrom 
the words “until June 30, 1953, unless ter- 
minated at an earlier date,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “until terminated.” 





RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, April 2, 1952: 
UNITED NATIONS 


Stuart A. Rice, of Virginia, to be the rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
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on the Statistical Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions for a term expiring December 31, 1954. 
(Reappointment.) 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, of Wisconsin, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America on the Social Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term expiring December 31, 
1954. (Reappointment.) 

Edward F. Bartelt, of Illinois, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Fiscal Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term expiring December 31, 
1954. (Reappointment.) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT, SAN FRANCISCO 


John P. McEnery, of San Jose, Calif., to be 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United 
States at San Francisco, Calif., to fill an 
existing vacancy. 


CoasT AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following named officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated, subject to 
qualifications provided by law: 


To be captain 


Isidor E. Rittenburg, effective May 1, 1952. 
Kenneth G. Crosby, in accordance with 
law. 


Glendon E. Boothe, in accordance with 
law. 


To be commander 


William F. Deane, effective March 4, 1952 

Edgar F. Hicks, Jr., effective March 4, 1952. 

John C. Bull, effective March 4, 1952. 

Arthur L. Wardwell, effective March 4, 
1952. 

Emmett H. Sheridan, in accordance with 
law. 

Raymond H. Tryon, Jr., in accordance with 
law. 

Chester J. Beyma, in accordance with law. 

To be lieutenant commander 

V. Ralph Sobieralski, in accordance with 

law. 


Lorne G. Taylor, in accordance with law. 
John O. Boyer, in accordance with law. 
To be lieutenant 

Norman E. Taylor, effective March 1, 1952. 

John R. Plaggmier, in accordance with law. 

Leonard S. Baker, in accordance with law. 

Eugene W. Richards, in accordance with 
law. 

Samuel D. Parkinson, in accordance with 
law. 

To be lieutenant (jg) 

Arthur E. Greaves, Jr., in accordance with 

law. 


Omar H. Quade, Jr., in accordance with 
law. 


EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1952 





The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may we enter upon the 
duties and responsibilities of this day 
with a new appreciation of the spiritual 
resources which Thou hast placed at our 
disposal and which we may appropriate 
by faith. 

We acknowledge that again and again 
we are guilty of the incredible folly of 
trying to conduct and carry on the affairs 
of government without seeking Thy di- 
vine guidance and hélp. 

Grant that we may have the joy of 
knowing that we are coworkers with Thee 
in bringing in that time when every need 


Petes 
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shall be supplied and there will be peace 
everywhere. 

Show us how we may conquer our 
doubts «.ad be healed of our discourage- 
ments. May we meet every critical situ- 
ation with unflinching courage. Grant 
that we may never retreat or give up in 
despair. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain of 
our salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

S. 1368. An act to amend subsection (a) 
of section 1107 of the District of Columbia 
Code of 1901, as amended by section 2 of the 
act of December 20, 1944 (D. C. Code, sec. 
15-403 (a)), and to amend section 467 of 
the District of Columbia Code of 1901 (D. C. 
Code, sec. 16-323); and : 

S. 1415. An act to amend section 7 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes, following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 45] 
Albert Herlong Potter 
Anderson, Calif.Holifield Poulson 
Baker Hull Powell 
Baring Johnson Prouty 
Beall Judd Rains 
Boykin Kean Ramsay 
Buchanan Kersten, Wis. Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley King, Calif, Reed, Ill. 
Carlyle Larcade Rhodes 
Chiperfield Lesinski Rooseveit 
Combs McDonough Sabath 
Corbett McIntire Sasscer 
Dawson McKinnon Scott, Hardie 
DeGraffenried Miller, Calif. Stanley 
Dingell Miller, N. Y. Steed 
Doyle Morrison Stockman 
Eaton Morton Velde 
Engle Murdock Weichel 
Flood Murphy Welch 
Gamble Murray, Wis. Widnall 
Gordon Nelson Wigglesworth 
Harrison, Nebr. O’Brien, Il. Wood, Ga. 
Hedrick O’Brien, Mich. Wood, Idaho 
Heller O’Konski 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 361 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CIR- 
CUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness before the House is House Resolu- 
tion 591. When the debate concluded, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Map- 
DEN] had 9 minutes remaining and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] had 
11 minutes. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr., 
ALLEN] is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and 
I ask unanimous consent that he may 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the one hundred and forty- 
seventh anniversary of the birth of one 
of the immortal story tellers of all time, 
Hans Christian Andersen. It is fitting 
and proper that we should pause in our 
deliberations to pay honor to this great 
citizen .of Denmark, whose everlasting 
genius brought joy to people of all ages 
in all countries. 

Born in the little village of Odense, 
in Denmark, of humble parents, Hans 
Christian Andersen rose to be one of 
the great novelists and dramatists of his 
native land. But it was out of the tales 
which he wrote for children and grown- 
ups alike that his fame spread from his 
own country to all corners of the globe, 
to make him one of the most beloved 
writers of all time. 

There is an eternal wisdom, poignancy, 
humor, and depth in Andersen’s tales, 
out of which for over a century children 
have taken delight and grown-ups have 
gathered wisdom. From my earliest 
days as a child throughout the years I 
can recall no more lasting pleasure than 
the joy, the depth, the gaiety, and the 
charm to be found in a volume of Ander- 
sen lovingly read. 

The timeless truth of a story like the 
Emperor’s New Clothes is as pointed to- 
day as it was when Andersen first wrote 
it, 100 years ago. The story of the Ugly 
Duckling has given hope and inspiration 
to many a human “ugly duckling,” with 
the lesson that surface appearances are 
not what they seem at first. The charm 
of an Andersen tale like Thumbelina is 
matched by the poignant lesson of faith 
in the story of the Little Mermaid. 
Throughcut Hans Christian Andersen’s 
tales there is a great spirit and an ever- 
lasting quality which is matchless. 

The other day I had the privilege of 
reading a copy of a recording of a radio 
broadcast which is being made today by 
Mr. Danny Kaye in connection with the 
celebration of this anniversary of the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen. It 
is an inspiring tribute to the greatness 
of Hans Christian Andersen which I feel 
privileged to call to the attention of this 
House. Mr. Kaye’s moving words are: 

I am talking to you from the Samuel 
Goldwyn Studios in Hollywood, where I am 
appearing in the title role of the picture 
Hans Christian Andersen being produced 
by Mr. Goldwyn. Ever since the first of the 
year I have been actually living, sleeping, 


dreaming—and being—Hans Christian An- 
dersen. I am very happy indeed to join in 
honoring his memory for the great contribu- 
tion he made to the eternal happiness of 
the world. 

In all history no writer has ever brought 
more joy and understanding to people of 
all ages the world over than Hans Christian 
Andersen. He was a fine novelist and play- 
wright of his time, but he is immortal for 
the tales which he told. The surest meas- 
ure of his great genius is the fact that his 
tales not only bring wisdom to grown-up 
folks but bring joy and meaning to children. 
When I read and re-read Andersen’s tales 
to my 5-year-old daughter she enjoys them 
hugely, and the reading is no duty to me 
because each time I find a new wise lesson 
in the story. 

As I have studied Andersen’s life, back- 
ground, and stories in connection with the 
picture we are making I have come to the 
conclusion that the key to Hans Christian 
Andersen and what he stood for is faith. 
It is faith in one’s fellow men and faith in 
God. Although he became a famous man 
in his lifetime, received and honored by lords 
and kings and rulers all over Europe, Hans 
Christian Andersen always remained a sim- 
ple man. He never lost the basic character 
of the boy who had left his native village 
of Odense to go to his country’s capital, 
Copenhagen, to seek his place in life. He 
never lost sight of his humble origins, of 
his cobbler father who died early in his life, 
and his village mother whom he loved with 
all his heart. Success, which came to him 
comparatively early in life—although after 
a trying period—never turned his head or 
made him lose touch with the people. 

It was this sense of kinship with all hu- 
manity, together with his faith, which com- 
bined with his genius as a writer to bring 
forth his tales which for approximately a 
century now ave penetrated every part of 
the world, spreading warmth and wisdom to 
people of all ages or countries or races. 

It is fitting and proper that we pause in 
our regular tasks to honor this great man, 
Hans Christian Andersen. His whole work 
and his whole life was summed up by him 
in the very chapter of his autobiography. 
Here are his own words: 

“My life is a lovely story, happy and full 
of incident. If, when I was a boy, and went 
forth into the world poor and friendless, a 
good fairy had met me and said, ‘Choose 
now thy own course through life, and the 
object for which thou wilt strive, and then, 
according to the development of thy mind, 
and as reason requires, I will guide and de- 
fend thee to its attainment,’ my fate could 
not, even then, have been directed more 
happily, more prudently, or better. The 
history of my life will say to the world what 
it says to me—There is a loving God, who 
directs all things for the best.” 

How right Hans Christian Andersen was— 
there is indeed a loving God who directs 
all things for the best. 


This is indeed a touching and richly 
deserved tribute to this great author. 

I think it is a noteworthy fact that a 
great motion picture producer like Mr. 
Samuel Goldwyn should have chosen 
Hans Christian Andersen and his tales 
as the subject matter for a motion pic- 
ture. In the world today we need the 
charm and the gaiety of spirit of Hans 
Christian Andersen. Through the me- 
dium cf motion pictures the wonderful 
spirit of Andersen will be brought to 
countless millions of people. This is the 
modern tribute to this great soul. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
how many more speakers he has, 

Mr. MADDEN. I have four, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I have only one 
more speaker. Will the gentleman then 
proceed? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time in behalf of the passage of the rule 
now before the House, as one of the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House will adopt this rule at this 
time in order that the entire membership 
may have an opportunity to be heard on 
this bill. 

Under the rule, Mr. Speaker, it is pro- 
vided there shall be 2 hours of general 
debate. I know there are many Members 
who desire to speak upon this piece of 
legislation. 

We come before you today from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with refer- 
ence to the bill S. 1203, for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
court judgeships. May I say to the 
House, Mr. Speaker, that under the pro- 
visions of this bill it is true there are 23 
judgeships created; 3 circuit court judge- 
ships, 1 in the fifth judicial circuit and 2 
in the ninth; 16 permanent district court 
judgeships; 4 temporary district judge- 
ships; 3 temporary district judgeships 
that are made permanent. 

Mr. Speaker, this may look like a big 
order, but this has come to us well rec- 
ommended from various sources. Your 
Committee on the Judiciary conducted a 
very careful survey to see whether or not 
these judgeships were needed. This mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of the 
Committee on the Judiciary by the judi- 
cial council first. They recommended 
these judgeships. Secondly, it was rec- 
ommended by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the United States District 
Courts. This legislation is brought to 
us on the endorsement of the local bar 
associations, the State bar associations, 
and the American Bar Association. 

This bill has been gone over very thor- 
oughly. May I say that the late Con- 
gressman Byrne spent a great deal of his 
time on this subcommittee going over 
this particular bill. It is true that four 
judgeships have been added to this bill 
that were not recommended by the judi- 
cial council or by the administrative 
committee, not because they were against 
the establishment of those judgeships, 
but because the judicial council has not 
had an opportunity to go over them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, when be- 
fore the Rules Committee urging the 
granting of this resolution, H. R. 591, 
I stated then and there that, so far as 
South Carolina is concerned, the passage 
of S. 1203, referred to as the omnibus 
judgeship bill, would mean nothing di- 
rectly to South Carolina. No provision is 
made therein for an additional judge for 
my State. Some have insinuated that 
those who are in favor of this bill are 
motivated by selfishness in that one or 
more additional judges are being pro- 
vided for their States. 

There are Members who oppose the 
omnibus bill, contending that individual 
bills should be introduced for each iudge. 


May I remind you, my colleagues, that 
in the last session of Congress the House 
passed several separate judgeship bills 
which were never acted upon by the 
other body. The pending bill, S. 1203, 
has been passed by the Senate and seems 
to be the only method by which needed 
judges may be provided. In urging the 
adoption of the rule which makes con- 
sideration of the bill possible by the 
House, I reserve the right to vote against 
some of the judgeships provided for. I 
am not convinced that all of the judges 
provided for are necessary. I am, how- 
ever, firmly convinced that some addi- 
tional judges are badly needed at this 
time. By far the greater number of the 
judgeships listed in the bill have been 
recommended by the judicial confer- 
ence. The adoption of the rule will mean 
that the House will have the privilege of 
working its own will. Each listed judge- 
ship will be considered on its own mer- 
its. Members of the House will have the 
privilege of introducing amendments to 
the bill, striking as many of the judge- 
ships as they deem unnecessary. 

I know that all of us are seeking to 
econcmize in every possible way. I have 
consistently voted and expect to con- 
tinue to vote to eliminate every unnec- 
essary expenditure of public moneys, 
There is, however, such a thing as false 
economy. As an example: In the south- 
ern district of New York approximately 
3 years are required before a case may 
come up for trial. From my own expe- 
rience at the bar, I know that litigants 
with open-and-shut cases are often de- 
prived of justice and are compelled to 
negotiate for a settlement less than that 
to which they are entitled by reason of 
the fact that they are not permitted to 
have their cases heard. I notice in the 
morning paper that the District jail has 
the largest population in history. Many 
prisoners are being housed and fed at 
Government expense for long periods of 
time simply because of the crowded 
dockets, both civil and criminal. Such 
a condition is in violation of a provision 
of the Constitution wherein it is pro- 
vided that every accused is guaranteed 
the right of a speedy public trial. It has 
been said that justice delayed is justice 
denied. 

The State of Indiana is a typical ex- 
ample of where there are more than 
4,000,000 people with only two Federal 
judges. Population alone is not the de- 
termining factor, but Indiana is a great 
industrial State. There are other in- 
stances in the bill which are convincing, 
but still others which are doubtful. 
While I am speaking for the adoption of 
the rule, I am reserving the right to vote 
against such of the provisions for addi- 
tiona! judges as do not appear to me to 
be justified. Unless this rule is adopted, 
it will be impossible to get needed legis- 
lation through the Congress at this ses- 
sion providing necessary judicial proc- 
esses where needed. 

Our Republican friends are not con- 
sistent in their usual advocacy of econ- 
omy. One wonders if their real objec- 
tion to the passage of this bill is because 
some additional judges will be provided 
for or whether they are objecting to the 
passage of the bill with the hope that a 
Republican President may be elected in 
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the oncoming election which would 
mean that some Republican judges 
would be nominated. Let us face the 
issue squarely and provide needed judges 
to carry on the work of our courts re- 
gardless as to political parties. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLeck]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1042 minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of reasons, this is not a pleasant 
speech for me to make, but I cannot in 
good conscience do anything but make 
it. 

In the light of conditions as they exist 
today, this rule that is presented before 
us should be defeated. The Committee 
on the Judiciary should take another 
look at this matter that they are at- 
tempting to bring before us. I have just 
learned that the House committee did 
not even hold hearings on this measure. 
Certainly, hearings should be held, par- 
ticularly when there is an expansion of 
the number of judgeships over the num- 
ber contained in the bill from the other 
body. 

Let me say at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
that I think I can convince, or should 
be able to convince, all of the Members 
on both sides of the aisle, and partic- 
ularly I refer to my friends on my right, 
that this is where the record will be 
written on economy and « lot of other 
things. The roll is going to be called, 
and here is where we are going to stand 
up and be counted. 

This is supposed to ve a bill dealing 
with justice. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield in the interest of time? 

Mr. HALLECK. No. 

Mr. CELLER. There were hearings in 
the committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield. The gentleman has time over 
there and he can use it to say anything 
he wants to, but in his own time. 

This is supposed to be a bill dealing 
with justice. It is filled with many in- 
justices, and it should not be considered 
at this time; it should not be here at 
this time. Of course, there are some 
meritorious things in it but the bad fea- 
tures far overshadow whatever good 
there is in it and that is the reason I 
say we should not take any more time 
considering it. 

Let me point out to you that in the 
Eighty-first Congress there were certain 
separate bills to create judgeships 
brought to us by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. To my mind that seems like 
a fair and equitable way to get ai it. 

Wha‘ do we have here? We have a 
so-called omnibus bill where all of these 
judgeships are lumped together. My 
opinion is that if this ruie is not de- 
feated ultimately you are going to have 
to take it all or leave it all. I do not 
think that is the way we ought to oper- 
ate. Amendmcnts might be offered in 
the Committee of the Whole but you 
cannot call the roll there and you and 
I know the difficulty of making amend- 
ments to this kind of*a measure in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

What is the further situation in ro- 
spect to the manner in which this bill 
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is brought before us? The whole bill 
is an amendment to a Senate bill. That 
simply means when we get through with 
it in committee and go back into the 
House the only motion to recommit 
would be a straight recommittal motion, 
You would have no opportunity to mark 
out the bad things and take them out, 
leaving the good things in. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a matter of 
interest to me to have Member after 
Member get up here and say that my 
State of Indiana needs a judge worse 
than any other jurisdiction or State in 
the country. That may be true. If it 
is, that situation has existed for years. 
But, then, the argument is that because 
you are going to give Indiana, with 4,- 
000,C00 people, one additional judge I am 
to take all of the bad things that are in 
this bill. Let me say that for myself I 
cannot legislate that way, and I do not 
believe my people in Indiana would want 
me to. 

Let me point out a few of the things 
to you that I say are completely bad in 
this bill. First of all, to those of you 
who say you are for economy, who decry 
the creation of fixed expenses that must 
be met year after year because the au- 
thorizations are there, let me say that as 
these additional judgeships are created, 
they are created for the lifetime of the 
Republic. None of them have ever been 
abolished and you will be confronted, 
year after year, with the proposition of 
making appropriations to take care of 
these additional judgeships. 

We talk about the people of this coun- 
try tightening their belts and working 
longer hours in order to shoulder the 
great responsibilities before us. We are 
all doing that. And I think the courts 
are willing to do that too, to the limit of 
their abilities. As we cut these appro- 
priations for agencies of government, 
they, too, must tighten their belts. 
There may be a few cases where there is 
a real need, but if you believe in economy 
do not go for this kind of an omnibus 
bill that puts youina halter. Let these 
bills be brought in separately and let 
each one of them stand on its merit. 
That has been done in the past and it 
can be done that way again. 

Indiana has a population of 4,000,000 
pecple. We have two Federal judges. 
The proposal here is to give us one more, 
so we will have three Federal judges in 
Indiana. But after the bill came from 
the other body three additional judges, 
brand new ones for the southern district 
of New York, were put in the bill. They 
were not in the bill as passed by the other 
body. There was a provision in there 
for two temporary judges for the south- 
ern district of New York. In the bill we 
considered in the Eighty-first Congress 
the southern district of New York got 
four additional judges. Now the gen- 
tleman from New York wants to get five. 
Do you know what the population of the 
southern district of New York is? It is 
4,600,000, just 600,000 more than my 
State of Indiana. I may say to my 
friend from New York, who is evidently 
questioning me, that I got those figures 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
and they are correct. 
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So, if this bill passes, what am I sup- 
posed to do? For 1 more judge in In- 
diana, giving us 3 for 4,000,000 people, 
I am to go along with a bill that would 
give the State of New York 21 judges for 
the southern district of New York with 
4,600,000 people. 

Now, let us take the State of Nevada, 
and I have love for that great State as I 
love my friend from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. The State of Nevada has 160,- 
000 people, it has one judge, and that 
would seem to me to be quite sufficient. 
But now they are to have two judges for 
160,000 people. 

Why, let me point out to you one of 
the strangest things I ever saw. There 
is a provision here for an additional 
district judge for the northern district 
of Ohio. Now listen to this: They are 
supposed to have four. But for 3 years 
there has been a vacancy unfilled. The 
reason the committee offers for giving 
them a fifth one is that the vacancy that 
has existed up there for 3 years has not 
been filled. So, because the vacancy 
has not been filled, may I say to my 
friend from Cleveland, why, they are to 
get an additional judge. Oh, I know the 
vacancy was filled a month ago, but the 
last reason the committee advanced for 
giving an additional judge for the north- 
ern district of Ohio completely fails, 
because in the report—and I have read 
it with some care—the only reason is 
this, and I want to read it to you just 
so that you will not have any further 
question about it: 

At present there are four permanent 
judgeships authorized for this district, but 
at present there are only three active judges 
since a judge retired on August 31, 1949, 
and the resulting vacancy has not been 
filled. 


Well, the vacancy has been filled, so 
why do you need that judge? And for 
Illinois some time ago we provided three 
additional judges for an alleged need 
there, but those have never been filled. 
However, in Indiana we do not need to 
worry, of course, if this bill passes, who 
our judge is going to be. We have a 
great Democratic national committee- 
man in Indiana, Frank McHale, a con- 
stituent of mine. Last summer he 
brought a man down from Indiana; he 
took him down to the White House and 
he came out of the White House and 
announced, “Here is the new Federal 
judge for Indiana.” I do not think the 
Bar Association had ever been consulted 
and the bill had not even been passed, 
so out there they know, if this bill passes, 
who our additional judge is going to 
be. It may well be that he could get 
the appointment on his merits; perhaps 
the man is all right, I do not know about 
that, but it just seemed to me to be a 
rather strange circumstance. 

There is another argument. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has reported 
a bill to raise the amount in controversy 
necessary to get cases into the Federal 
court from $3,000 to $10,000. Those 
cases comprise a large part of those 
which consume time. Do you know what 
that great Committee on the Judiciary 
said in its report about the effect of 
that? Here is what they said in their 


report of March 11, which came ahead 
of the report of March 27: 

During the past years the appointment 
of additional judges has done much to al- 
leviate the problem. However, your com- 
mittee feels that the mere appointment of 
additional judges does not remove one of 
the basic factors in this problem of increased 
litigation. In its study of the basic causes 
of the problem the committee concluded 
that the amount in controversy as set forth 
in sections 1331 and 1332 of title 28, United 
States Code, should be increased to the sum 
of $10,000. 


Why not see what effect this provision 
has on the workload of the courts? 

Now, my friends of the House, if we 
believe in economy, if we do not want to 
fasten the expense of unnecessary judges 
upon the taxpayers of America, then 
we should get at this thing in an or- 
derly way, and forget politics, not play 
Politics. May I say that 2 years ago 
when a separate bill was up here for a 
judgeship in Indiana, I took the floor 
and supported it. If you do not want 
to play politics, if you want to look at 
this thing in the way we ought to look 
at it, if you really believe in economy, 
if you want to keep expenses down, if 
you want to provide justice in the Fed- 
eral courts, where we need it and only 
where we need it, then I say this rule 
should be defeated. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the pending 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that this meritorious and much-needed 
legislation will not be sidetracked by 
Political considerations. Is the judiciary 
in all sections of the country to be forced 
to remain bogged down in a morass of 
pending litigation, merely because there 
are those in this body who want to await 
the outcome of the next national elec- 
tion? Are litigants to be denied justice 
because we in Congress play politics with 
the court system? Have those of you 
who oppose this measure closed your 
eyes and your ears to the needs in the 
various sections of the United States for 
additional Federal judges? 

This bill provides for the appointment 
of one additional district judge for the 
southern district of Florida. Even if 
this legislation wins congressional ap- 
proval, it will still mean that we will 
only have one Federal judge for approx- 
imately 500,000 people. The Judicial 
Conference of the United States has rec- 
ommended the creation of this addi- 
tional judgeship. Besides the tremen- 
dous population increase in the southern 
district of Florida, which has given to 
our State two additional Members of 
this body, the workload of the court 
has been extremely heavy. For the first 
half of 1952, there were 655 private civil 
cases pending. The case load per judge 
exceeds the national average not only in 
that type of case, but also in all civil 
cases. 
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The southern district of Florida com- 
prises 45 counties and court is held from 
Fernandina to Key West, a distance of 
approximately 550 miles, As of the end 
of last year, there were almost a thou- 
sand civil cases and 300 criminal cases 

‘pending in that court which had not 
‘been disposed of. In 1951, the total 
number of civil cases commenced per 
judge was 257, as compared with the 
national average of 204. 

The courts are the very foundation of 
our democracy; but no court can func- 
tion efficiently or with dignity if it is 
hopelessly overburdened or if the liti- 
gants are unreasonably delayed in ob- 
taining relief. 

I urge the House to grant this rule, so 
that we can proceed with the orderly 
consideration of this measure. 

Mr. McCMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for this time in order that I may present 
to the House my views on S. 1203 only 
insofar as this measure calls for an ad- 
ditional Federal judge for the southern 
district of Florida. I am not familiar 
with the needs of the other States and 
Territories, but I do believe I have some 
knowledge of Federal courts in Florida. 
If I did not sincerely believe it is es- 
sential and necessary for the speedier 
and more efficient administration of jus- 
tice, I would not be here urging an ad- 
ditional Federal judge for Florida. 

The House should be advised that this 
legislation, increasing the number of 
judges from three to four, has been rec- 
ommended by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, and certainly this 
conference was composed of men who 
are absolutely fair and unbiased. 

Further, I would call your attention 
to the increase in population of the State 
of Florida. Iam informed that the State 
of Florida is the fastest growing State, 
in population, east of the Mississippi 
River. Florida will have two additional 
Members of Congress next year because 
of this population growth. The work- 
load of the courts has been and is now 
extremely heavy. This is brought about 
not only by the tremendous increase in 
the permanent population of our great 
State, but, as everyone knows, our popu- 
lation for approximately 3 to 5 months 
of the year is doubled by visitors to our 
State. It should be remembered that 
Florida is the gateway to Central and 
South America and we have many prob- 
lems relating to shipping, immigration, 
and trade not only with the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, but with all the ports of 
the world. 

Commercial activities and business in 
the State are naturally keeping pace 
with the rapid growth in population, 
and in addition to our tourist business, 
both winter and summer, our State is 
making rapid strides in many other in- 
dustries. Some of these are the cattle 
industry; the growing of sugar cane and 
the processing of sugar and other by- 
products; the shipping of fresh fruits 
and vegetables; the very important and 
tremendous citrus industry, with the 
canning and concentrating of citrus and 
citrus juices; the mining of phosphate 
and the shipping of phosphate and its by- 
products to all parts of the world, a vital 
contribution to our defense effort; the 
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lumber and naval stores industries; com- 
mercial fishing and shrimping; and gen- 
eral farming. The tobacco and cigar 
industry is most important in Tampa 
and the sponge industry is outstanding 
in the city of Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

I am calling your attention to these 
activities in order to acquaint you with 
the diversified business interests in our 
State and because all of these directly 
contribute to the workload of our courts. 

Again I wish to urge the passage of this 
legislation to provide an additional judge 
for the southern district of Florida, as 
this will not only be helpful to the at- 
torneys, but also to the litigants them- 
selves since they will be able to secure 
more expeditious action. It has been 
said many times that “justice delayed 
is justice denied.” With this I agree. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, among 
the number of additional circuit and dis- 
trict judges, provided for in the bill pres- 
ently under consideration, there is in- 
cluded an additional district judgeship 
for the eastern district of Wisconsin. 

At present, there are two Federal dis- 
trict judges in the entire State of Wis- 
consin, which has a population of ap- 
proximately three and a half million. In 
the eastern district, there is located the 
metropolis of Milwaukee, the eighth 
largest industrial center in the country. 
In addition, the district includes a num- 
ber of smaller industrial communities 
which commence with Kenosha and 
Racine in the southern extremity of the 
State and continue northward along the 
western shore of Lake Michigan to 
Green Bay. 

The number of civil and criminal 
cases pending in that Federal district is 
so large that it is impossible for a single 
judge to handle all of them. 

The appointment of an additional 
judge for the eastern district of Wiscon- 
sin was recommended by the circuit 
council for the seventh circuit, which 
consists of six judges of the court of ap- 
peals for that circuit. The Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, meeting in 
September of 1951, confirmed this rec- 
ommendation, urging the creation of 
this additional judgeship. 

The statistics contained on page 91 of 
the committee report amply support 
these recommendations. They show 
that there is a serious and unavoidable 
congestion of civil cases in the eastern 
district of Wisconsin, despite the con- 
scientious efforts of the only district 
judge who holds court in three different 
places throughout the area. 

The statistics further point out that 
the civil case loan in this district is much 
higher than the case load per judge on 
the national average for all the districts 
in the United States. Presently, there 
are hundreds of cases ready for trial 
which cannot be reached because the 
court is not able to hear them. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the people in 
every Federal district should have avail- 
able access to Federal courts where they 
can seek legal redress without prolonged 
delays. I further believe that no court 
can function effectively when it is over- 
burdened to the extent that the litigants 
have to wait entirely too long before their 
cases can be heard. 
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In the interests of justice, to which the 
people are entitled, I feel that Congress 
should approve this additional judge- 
ship for the eastern district of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I sincerely hope that the House will 
approve the rule on this bill, The Florida 
and Jacksonville Bar Associations have 
urged an additional Federal judgeship 
for Florida in view of the congested cal- 
endars there. This bill would provide 
this judgeship. It would, in my opinion, 
be false economy to fail to keep our 
courts open and available for prompt 
justice. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the House will adopt this rule so that the 
measure before us can be considered dis- 
passionately and having in mind the fact 
that in addition to the appointment of 
additional judges there are other sec- 
tions in this bill which are very neces- 
sary. 

I agree with my distinguished friend 
from Indiana that the appointment of 
additional judges will not solve this 
problem. In an attempt to do something 
about it I introduced the bill from the 
report accompanying which the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] 
quoted. However, until such time as the 
Congress devises a way to take jurisdic- 
tion away from the Federal courts we are 
going to find it necessar~’ to increase the 
number of judges. 

Unfortunately, with those increases 
goes the need for additional quarters, 
the entourage with each judge, and addi- 
tional construction of courthouses. 

I think it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to do some- 
thing immediately about depriving the 
courts of jurisdiction, but until that is 
done it is not good business to deprive 
the citizens of this Nation of their day 
in court. 

As a matter of fact, in the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania the civil trial list 
is behind over 3,000 cases, with the result 
that people who are entitled to their 
compensation never getit. They are set- 
tling cases on the basis of 50 percent 
rather than wait very nearly 3 years in 
order to gain simple justice. 

It seems to me the way to deal with 
this entire matter is to debate the bill 
and, section by section, pass on that 
which is needed and that which, in the 
judgment of this body, is unnecessary. 
I hope the rule is adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, indeed the 
gentleman from Indiana made a speech 
which to my mind was not very pleasant. 
It was purely a political speech. If the 
party on that side were in power his 
words would be entirely different. He 
cherishes the hope that there will be a 
change in administration and, therefore, 
he shall have something to say about the 
appointment of judges, but I assure you 
it is a vain hope. He is just whistling 
in the dark. My party will remain in 
control. It is regrettable that politics 
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is wedged into this debate. The Judi- 
ciary Committee objectively and pains- 
takingly considered this bill. It was re- 
ported out of the subcommittee unani- 
mously. The full committee, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, voted to report 
the bill favorably. Our committee 
shunned all politics. 

With reference to the State of New 
York, I personally have asked for no 
judges. This bill is the result of the 
deliberations and the conclusions reached 
dispassionately by the nine chief circuit 
court judges, assembled as the judicial 
conference, presided over by the chief 
judge of the United States District Court. 
Nine chief judges of those circuit courts 
met with the Chief Justice and made 
practically all the recommendations in 
this bill. Are these distinguished judg- 
es politically minded? Of course not, 
It is primarily the bill they approved. 

This bill provides for 23 permanent 
judges—3 circuit and 16 district judges— 
plus 4 temporary judges. Of that num- 
ber, only four were not involved in the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference. They involve the States of 
Washington, Nevada, Virginia, and Cali- 
fornia. In the case of Virginia, the 
American Bar Association strongly ad- 
vocated the additional judge. In all 
the other districts the local bar asso- 
ciations and the sitting district judges 
asked that we definitely include the addi- 
tions. 

We have heard much about an omni- 
bus bill. Remember, we passed an om- 
nibus bill in the Eighty-first Congress in 
the first session. I heard no objection 
from the gentleman from Indiana in 
regard to that bill. Then in the second 
session we did what he asks us to do 
now. What was that? He said pass 
separate bills for separate judges. We 
passed six separate judgeship bills. They 
died on the vine in the other body. There 
is nothing new in presenting an omni- 
bus judge bill. It has frequently been 
done under both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations. If he has objec- 
tion to any of these judgeships, he can 
simply get in the well of the House and 
offer amendments, and we can debate 
the merits of that particular section to 
which he has objection. It is not a 
case of all or none. 

The gentleman from Indiana men- 
tioned the judgeship for New York. He 
spoke of the population of New York 
City. Since when is merely population a 
yardstick to determine the number of 
judgeships? I say to the gentleman the 
determinative factor is the case load for 
each judge. New York has the greatest 
case load of all jurisdictions. Its calen- 
dars are clogged. Because New York is 
a great commercial and industrial cen- 
ter, where is located so vast a number 
of important entities, because it is a 
great cultural and artistic center, with 
so many theaters, museums, movies, and 
places of amusement, because it is a 
vortex of great scientific endeavor, be- 
cause it is the locale of so many seats 
of learning—in short, because it is the 
financial capital of the Nation, most 
cases gravitate to its courts. New York 
has practically all admiralty cases, a 
preponderance of antitrust, patent, em- 


ployers’ liability, Jones Act, diversity of 


citizenship cases. 


New York has, I be- 


lieve, about one-third of all private law- 
suits brought in the entire country in 
the United States district courts. 

I suggest that the gentleman examine 
the report—carefully not carelessly—of 
the Judicial Conference anent the need 
for three permanent and two temporary 
judges in New York. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 192, nays 182, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 57, as follows: 


*Abbitt 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Allen, La. 
Aridrews 
Anfuso 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 


Bennett, Fla. 


Bentsen 
Blackney 
Blatnik 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 
Bolling 
Bosone 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Burton 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Case 
Celler 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chudoff 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Cox 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Denton 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Engle 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fine 
Fisher 
Fogarty 
Forand 


Aandahl 
Abernathy 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Il. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—192 


Forrester 
Frazier 
Fugate 
Furcolo 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gore 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Holmes 
Howell 
Ikard 
Irving 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Karsten, Mo, 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
Kirwan 
Klein 
luczynski 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
Lesinski 
Lind 
Lucas 
Lyle 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McGrath 
McGuire 
McMillan 
McMullen 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 
Magee 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Mills 


NAYS—182 


Angell 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Bates, Mass. 


Anderson, Calif.Beall 
Andresen, 
August H. 


Beamer 
Belcher 


Mr. Speaker, 


Mitchell 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moulder 
Multer 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Neill 
O'Toole 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickett 

Polk 
Preston 
Price 

Priest 
Rabaut 
Reams 
Redden 
Regan 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Sasscer 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sieminski 
Sikes 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stigler 
Sutton 
Tackett 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wier 
Williams, Miss, 
Willis 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Yates 

Yorty 
Zablocki 


Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 

Betts 

Bishop 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 
Bramblett 
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Bray 
Brehm 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Budge 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Busbey 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrnes 
Canfield 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Devereux 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Fenton 
Ford 
Fulton 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Golden 
Goodwin 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 


Harvey 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Tl. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Hope 
Horan 
Jackson, Calif. 
James 
Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C, 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kilburn 
King, Pa. 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lovre 
McConnell 
McGregor 
McVey 
Mack, Wash. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass, 
Mason 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Miller, N. Y. 
Morano 
Mumma 


Edwin Arthur Murray, Tenn. 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 

Halleck 

Hand 

Harden 

Harrison, Va. 


Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Hara 
Osmers 


Harrison, Wyo. Ostertag 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Albert 
Baker 
Baring 
Boykin 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Carlyle 
Chiperfield 
Clemente 
Combs 
Corbett 
Dawson 
DeGraffenried 
Dingell 
Doyle 
Flood 
Gamble 
Gordon 


Durham 


Hedrick 
Heller 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Hull 

Hunter 

Judd 
Kersten, Wis. 
Larcade 
McDonough 
McIntire 
McKinnon 
Miller, Calif, 
Morrison 
Morton 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Wis. 


Harrison, Nebr. O’Brien, Ill. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Durham against. 
Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Poulson against. 
Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Kersten of Wiscon- 


sin against. 
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Patterson 
Phillips 
Poage 
Prouty 
Radwan 
Rankin 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Riehlman 
Rogers, Mass. 
Ross 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwabe 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Short 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Steed 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Thompson, 

Mich. 
Tollefson 
Vail 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Werdel 
Wharton 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Idaho 
Woodruff 


NOT VOTING—57 


O’Konski 
Potter 
Poulson 
Powell 
Rains 
Ramsay 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Rhodes 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Scott, Hardie 
Stanley 
Stockman 
Velde 
Weichel 
Welch 
Widnall 
Wood, Ga. 


Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. Reed 
of Illinois against. 
Mr. O’Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Chiper- 


field against. 


Mr. Murdock for, with Mr. Judd against. 
Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Baker against. 
Mrs. Buchanan for, with Mr. Reece of 
Tennessee against. 
Mr. Murphy for, with Mr. Velde against. 
Mr. Rhodes for, with Mr. O’Konski against. 
Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Widnall against, 
Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Weichel against. 
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Mr. Powell for, with Mr. McDonough 
against. 

Mr. Heller for, with Mr. Stockman against. 

Mr. McKinnon for, with Mr, Hardie Scott 
against. 

Mr. Hedrick for, with Mr. Potter against. 

Mr. Clemente for, with Mr. Morton against. 

Mr. Sabath for, with Mr. Murray of Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Gamble against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 
Mr. Welch with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Doyle with Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Combs with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Corbett. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I qualify 
and vote “yea.” I inadvertently an- 
swered “yea” when Mr. RICHARDS was 
called. I call that to the attention of 
the Chair. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, Mr. Hertonc. If he were present he 
would have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. O’TOOLE, Mr. WINSTEAD, Mr. 
CANNON, and Mr. COLMER changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. VAN ZANDT and Mr. HAGEN 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 





CIVIL FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 


THE ARMY, APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7268) making 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7268, 
with Mr. Harpy in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 13 on page 
6 of the bill. Are there further amend- 
ments to this paragraph? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during the war the 
Navy needed additional space for an am- 
munition dump, and chose a little har- 
bor and the adjacent land just south of 
Long Beach. It was known as Anaheim 
Landing, and each side of it, to the north 
and south, were two beach residential 
communities known as Surf Side and 
Seal Beach. 

To enlarge the little harbor and pro=- 
tect the loading barges the Navy built 
projecting groins into the ocean. About 
a year later it was discovered that this 
changed the action of the tides and the 
beach began to erode rapidly at Surf 
Side. Starting rather slowly, the beach, 
directly in front of the residences, 
washed away with increasing rapidity, 
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The Engineers were called in to advise 
the community early in 1947, but the 
matter became so urgent, with the water 
reaching the foundations of the houses, 
that Congress put $250,000 in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, for the spe- 
cific purpose of pumping back sand to 
relieve the situation, until the engineers 
had time to study the causes of this 
change in the erosion problem, and to 
suggest a more permanent solution. 
Keep in mind it was a war-caused con- 
dition, the result of the Navy’s harbor 
and ammunition dump. 

That was to last, according to the 
engineers, for 5 or 6 years. That time 
has elapsed, and the Surf Side beach is 
again in the process of erosion. Worse 
yet, the beach on the other side of the 
Navy’s little harbor, facing a community 
called Seal Beach, is now eroding as 
rapidly as the Surf Side beach did 6 


years ago. The recent rains and the’ 


consequent floods in the area, have ag- 
gravated the situation until it is now a 
genuine emergency. 

I received a telegram from the Los An- 
geles office of the Army Engineers about 
2 weeks ago, stating that an emergency 
situation existed. The senior Senator 
from California, Senator KNOWLAND, and 
I immediately asked the Chief of Engi- 
neers for an estimate of the amount of 
money needed to give some emergency 
treatment to the location, as was given 6 
years ago to Surf Side. Unfortunately, 
that reply—actually addressed to Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND—was not received until 
it was too late for me to take the matter 
up on this side of the Capitol. I would 
willingly have taken it up with the Sub- 
committee on Civil Functions of the 
House, with considerable assurance that 
it would have received sympathetic 
treatment, as it did in 1947, but you will 
realize my predicament, Mr. Chairman, 
when you observe that the letter from 
the Chief of Engineers, which I will in- 
clude with this statement, is dated March 
28, and the bill—H. R. 7268—is dated 
March 27. I am compelled to make this 
statement here, in the hope that the 
$350,000 estimated by the Engineers, or 
whatever part of it is needed immedi- 
ately, will be added by the other body, as 
the only way of saving the community, 
and particularly the beach residences, 
from complete and immediate destruc- 
tion. I ask that the House conferees 
give this matter the serious considera- 
tion it merits. 

There is another reason for quick con- 
sideration and action. The Navy finds 
it necessary to deepen Anaheim Harbor. 
Here is the ideal solution for the beach- 
erosion problem. The Engineers can 
pump the sand out of the harbor, across 
the groins which caused the trouble in 
the first place, and back on the beaches 
from which sand is being washed away 
by the changed tides. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the Navy and the Engineers, 
and, of course, there will necessarily be 
some saving of money if done at once as 
part of this plan. It must be done, for 
we are responsible for the damage, and 
the situation is so urgent that any delay 
would be unthinkable. 

I think some criticism may properly be 
directed to the Army Engineers for the 
current situation, You will observe, 
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from the letter of the Chief of Engineers, 
that Public Law 525, directing the engi- 
neers to study the problem and report 
back to the Congress, was dated July 24, 
1946. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Engineers could have given a 
condition of this kind more rapid at- 
tention, particularly under the urging of 
the Senators and the Representative of 
that district. This is no time to discuss 
who or what is responsible for a delay; 
the emergenoy exists and is serious, and 
it has been increased by the heavy rains 
and snow you read about in the papers, 
the floodwater from which pours into the 
ocean at this point on the California 
coast, and increases the erosion problem. 

The letter from the Chief of Engineers 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 28, 1952. 

Reference is made to your letter of March 
15, 1952, concerning the beach erosion prob- 
lem at Seal Beach, Calif. Reference is also 
made to my preliminary reply dated March 
20, 1952, in which I informed you that I 
would send you a complete report on the 
questions raised in your letter as soon as 
the latest information could be obtained 
from the South Pacific district engineer. 
Current information on this matter has now 
been received from the division engineer, 
and I am pleased to advise you further at 
this time. 

The report furnished to you by the Los 
Angeles district engineer, dated March 11, 
1952, a copy of which you inclosed in the 
above-referenced letter, is quite comprehen- 
sive and I concur in his statements. I will 
elaborate upon some of his comments and 
give you specific answers to your questions 
in the following paragraphs: 

In connection with the situation in the 
vicinity of Anaheim Bay and the emergency 
work at Surf Side Colony, for which Con- 
gress appropriated $250,000 in 1947, this pro- 
tection was estimated to have a life of about 
5 years after it was installed. The estimated 
5-year life span of that emergency work has 
expired and an emergent condition now ex- 
ists, or will soon exist, along the beach down- 
coast (southeast) from Anaheim Bay Harbor 
as well as along the Seal Beach segment of 
shore line. The situation along both the 
Seal Beach and Surf Side Beach segments 
is becoming progressively more acute from 
week to week, but in answer to your ques- 
tion no outstanding new damage was re- 
ported to the Los Angeles district as having 
occurred at Seal Beach during the week of 
March 9, 195.. The district engineer at 
Los Angeles is keeping this problem area 
under very close scrutiny and he has not ob- 
served or been informed of any extraordinary 
damage not previously reported. 

You asked for my suggestions for imme- 
diate relief of this emergent situation and 
the approximate cost of these remedial 
measures. As you know, the Corps of En- 
gineers has neither authority nor funds for 
protective construction at Seal Beach or 
Surf Side at this time. Sand pumped from 
Anaheim Bay Harbor or from San Gabriel 
River onto the eroded beaches would re- 
store their width and prevent damage to 


improvements now being threatened. This. 


work would require an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $100,000 for the Seal Beach seg- 
ment and $250,000 for the Surf Side and 
downcoast segment. These estimates of cost 
for emergency remedial measures are only 
approximate but are considered to be ade- 
quate. 5 

Long range corrective measures for pro- 
tecting these beaches and the cost of these 
works are now under study in the report 
being prepared by the Los Angeles district 


j 
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under authority granted by the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 24, 1946, Public 
Law 6525, Seventy-fifth Congress, second 
session. Several plans of improvement are 
being considered to accomplish this shore 
protection. Although the engineering and 
economic feasibility of these plans and the 
degree of Federal participation, if any, 
which might be found to be justified have 
not been determined, the plan which now 
appears to offer the best solution is briefly 
described as follows, with costs roughly es- 
timated at present price levels. 

(a) For the protection of the Seal Beach 
segment, construction of a groin at an esti- 
mated cost of $116,000 to retard loss of 
beach by upcoast littoral drift and the 
pumping of sand onto the beach at a first 
cost of about $94,000, with periodic beach 
replenishment to be performed as needed. 
The total first cost for this work is roughly 
estimated to be $210,000. 

(b) For the protection of the segment 
downcoast from Anaheim Bay Harbor, the 
revetment of an existing bulkhead at Surf 
Side at an estimated cost of $80,000 and the 
pumping of sand onto the beach at an esti- 
mated first cost of $395,000, with periodic 
beach replenishment to be performed as 
needed. The total first cost for this work is 
roughly estimated to be $475,000. It is to be 
noted that these estimated costs are only 
rough preliminary estimates and that the 
extent of Federal participation in these 
costs, if any, must be determined in accord- 
ance with policies established by law. For 
your information, the general law on Fed- 
eral assistance in shore protection (Public 
Law 727, 79th Cong.) limits Federal partici- 
pation to a maximum of one-third of the 
initial cost of protecting publicly owned 
shores, 

With respect to your statement concern- 
ing the action taken by the Navy, the De- 
partment of the Navy has granted permis- 
sion for the Corps of Engineers to enter 
Anaheim Bay Harbor for the purpose of 
dredging material from the harbor for the 
replenishment of the adjacent eroding 
beaches. This permission will expedite ini- 
tiation of emergency protection work in the 
event that a project is authorized and funds 
allocated for its prosecution. In answer to 
your questions on this matter, I am pleased 
to say that the Corps of Engineers could be- 
gin pumping sand out of Anaheim Bay Har- 
bor onto the nearby beaches almost immed- 
jately after authorization and funds are 
made available for prosecuting such work. 

The emergency remedial measures I have 
outlined in the foregoing paragraphs would 
provide protection to the beaches for several 
years, allowing ample time, funds being 
available, to process our survey report for 
consideration by Congress. If a long-range 
plan of protection is recommended in the 
survey report and is constructed in the near 
future, it will benefit from emergency work 
done now. Sand from the emergency work 
remaining on the beaches at the time the 
long-range plan is undertaken will reduce 
the amount of sand required to be pumped 
onto the beaches as an initial part of the 
long-range program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. PIcK, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1951, the State of 
Ohio paid in Federal taxes $3,292,928,469 
or about 64 percent of all Federal taxes. 
I do not want to be narrow or provincial 
in discussing how much money is pro- 
vided for Ohio in this bill, but we in 
Cleveland have a harbor which is entirely 
deserving of consideration. We asked 
for $6,000,000 for the improvement of 
this harbor because it is of value not only 


to our community but to the entire Na- 
tion. The committee provided $3,009,000 
of this amount. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to 
criticize the committee, or to offer an 
amendment, but I do hope the commit- 
tee in conference will consider this seri- 
ously and restore the additional $3,000,- 
000. Asa matter of fact, as an Ohioan, 
I do not want to quarrel with anybody 
today. Rather, if the rules of the House 
permitted, I would sing Oh, What a 
Beautiful Morning, Oh, What a Beauti- 
ful Day after the news of what transpired 
in Wisconsin and Nebraska yesterday, if 
the rules of the House permitted, I am 
sure we Ohioans would render Beautiful 
Ohio and we would sing all three verses 
of the Four Leaf Clover. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Just wait until he gets 
the returns from the State of Illinois, 
and he will be able to sing without any 
stimulant whatever. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, and how right he is. 
Illinois will join Wisconsin in singing On 
Wisconsin, and that favorite of Ne- 
braska, There Is No Place Like Nebraska. 
We would yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Percy PRIEsT, in singing the 
Tennessee Waltz. It would be most ap- 
propriate because of what happened in 
the State of Tennessee yesterday. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my good 
friend. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I wish to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to that portion of the 
gentleman’s remarks with reference to 
his expectation of action by the confer- 
ence committee with respect to the 
restoration of the $3,000,000. 

Mr. BENDER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. In any eventIam 
not quarreling with anybody today. I 
feel like the gentleman who sings about 
that medicine every Sunday night: “I 
feel good again.” 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I also was very much puzzled because 
the committee did not see fit to follow 
the recommendation of the budget for 
the surveys of the rivers in New York and 
New England for flood control, power, 
and related subjects. 

I am not going to offer an amendment 
because yesterday amendments were not 
favorably received and the temper of the 
House seems to be the same today. I 
think probably the Members feel that 
the money for this just cause will be 
added when the bill goes to the other 
body. 

As I have said on the floor numerous 
times, I have felt that we in New Eng- 
land have been discriminated against for 
a number of years. I assure the House 
that to have New England suffer severely 
economically is very bad for the country. 
New England pays very heavy taxes. 
New England is entitled to consideration 
instead of neglect. 

Today, in the Merrimack River, the 
engineers are watching closely the flood 
conditions in New Hampshire and Mas- 


sachusetts. They do not know whether 
we will have a flood or not. Ten days 
ago they felt that we might have a flood 
larger than the 1938 flood. Something 
permanent in construction must be done 
to remedy the danger of high waters. 

I say again, as I did yesterday, that 
the Governor of New Hampshire and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts are very remiss in not getting 
together and signing the compact be- 
tween the two States. But if the money 
for the survey comes in and the appro- 
priation is ready, I am sure those com- 
pacts will be signed at once. There is 
no doubt about the danger that will 
ensue to the national defense if we have 
a flood. I hope when the conferees of 
this Subcommittee on Appropriations 
and the Senate conferees get together 
the House conferees will follow the rec- 
ommendation that I am sure the Senate 
will make—to restore money for the flood 
and power surveys in the Merrimack 
River and all of New England and New 
York—and right the great injustice done 
our section of the country. A very small 
sum is involved. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when I finished what I 
had to say yesterday I did not intend to 
take any more time with reference to 
this bill. Overnight something has come 
to my attention which I think I ought to 
comment upon. 

I referred yesterday to a project that 
is very important to the Red River Ba- 
sin, all the way from Denison, Tex., 
down to the mouth of the Red River, a 
distance of between 400 and 500 miles. 
It affects both banks of the Red River 
from Denison, through Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and into Louisiana. 

Yesterday my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RaBavt], 
for whom I have a very kind regard, re- 
ferred to this project as being relatively 
unimportant, on page 3311 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. I want to submit, in 
all sincerity and candor, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Michigan is 
woefully uninformed on this project. I 
have before me a newspaper clipping 
which I read last night. It isa picture of 
a serious problem developing on the Red 
River within 3 miles of the State of Ar- 
kansas. There the United States Gov- 
ernment and the State are financing a 
bridge which will cost several million 
dollars on a major national highway, 
over the Red River. Since they began 
the bridge, three of the bridge piers are 
already on dry land, due to the shifting 
of the channels of the stream, and it will 
have only four piers. Before that ap- 
proach can be completed, if the bank 
erosion continues as it has in the last 
few months, that bridg: will be on dry 
land, and all the money put up by the 
United States and the State to build the 
bridge will be lost, because the bridge 
will be on dry land. Of course, the en- 
gineers recommended a project to stabi- 
lize the bank. The budget recommend- 
ed the project, because it felt if you are 
going to make an investment like that 
in bridges, the thing to do is to protect 
the bridge. In the last 212 months this 
sand bar which some of you Members 
can see who are close enough to see the 
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picture I hold in my hand and which all 
of you may see later, for I will have the 
picture here—this sand bar consists of 
3.29 acres of land formed in the last 242 
months, and has built up because of the 
fact that this project has not been ap- 
proved. I say again, they all want it ex- 
cept the committee; but the committee 
says it is relatively unimportant, but 
there we have an investment of several 
million dollars in a bridge that is going 
to be on dry land because we do not 
spend a pitifully small sum to stabilize 
one bank of the river at this point. The 
banks of the Red River from Denison, in 
fact from up beyond Denison, in Texas 
and Oklahoma, are about the same tex- 
ture as the banks of the Missouri Riv- 
er; the banks are very soft but respon- 
sive to control, and a relatively small sum 
of money spent on a levee to stabilize the 
banks of the Red River just below the 
Arkansas boundary line would save that 
bridge and save the taxpayers of the 
United States several million dollars 
that are being spent on this bridge. A 
year’s delay may be entirely too late to 
save this bridge. In spite of that, they 
say a project of that sort is not impor- 
tant and urgent and can be-pushed off 
for another year. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
that cannot be true. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, in effecting the reduc- 
tions reflected in this bill the committee 
reiterates its previous position that the 
civil-works program shall be subservient 
to the defense needs of the Nation. On 
its face this seems to be a sound posi- 
tion. However, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that there is also such a thing 
as false economy. 

Our population is gaining by leaps and 
bounds, in fact by more than 2,000,000 
persons a year. At the present rate of 
increase the population of the United 
States will exceed 200,000,000 persons 
by 1975. The number of our production 
acres to feed the people is not keeping 
up with the growth. We could get the 
needed increase if we could find another 
100,000,000 acres of cropland, but these 
acres are not to be had. The only re- 
course, therefore, is to make every five 
of our present acres produce as much 
as six. 

I need not tell the Congress that thou- 
sands of acres of our most fertile farm 
land are being washed away by river 
erosion and floods every year. When a 
20-ton block of soil is washed away at 
one time, as is happening along the Mis- 
souri River in my congressional district, 
we have real cause for alarm. It is, 
of course, highly essential that the chan- 
nel of the Missouri River be stabilized. 
Acres upon acres of valuable farm land 
will be washed away unless this is done, 
and with the washing away of such land 
goes the potential production of food. 
It certainly is false economy to build 
levees, dikes, and revetments along the 
river bank and then permit them to be 
torn out and not repaired. If this neg- 
lect continues, all the money spent in 
trying to control the river will have been 
wasted. 

I very much regret that the commit- 
tee found it necessary to cut the appro- 


priations for needed work in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. It always has seemed 
strange to me that this great Govern- 
ment of ours has plenty of money with 
which to build reservoirs, waterways, 
roads and dams all over the world but 
has to economize when it comes to tak- 
ing care of our own country. It seems 
that we have plenty of money to build 
waterways, power projects and roads in 
the colonial possessions of England, 
Belgium, and France when we cannot get 
enough money appropriated to save val- 
uable farm land in my section of the 
country which is being washed away by 
the Missouri River. 

It is my understanding that in the 
territories of Great Britain we have pro- 
gramed $11,076,000 for a Middle East 
locust-control program, a Kenya road- 
development project, a Malta power 
project and wharves in North Borneo. 
In the territories of Belgium we propose 
to spend $15,541,000 for a Belgian Congo 
soil survey, Belgian Congo waterways, 
power projects, and roads. In the terri- 
tories of France we plan to spend $27,- 
992,000 for stock watering, small irriga- 
tion projects, and a water supply for 
coastal cities in Morocco. The sum total 
of this money would go a long way in 
providing permanent flood control in 
the Missouri River Basin. While we are 
shelling out money all over the world it 
might be well to save a little for worth- 
while projects at home. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MouLpER: Page 
6, line 7, after the word “expended”, strike 
out “$1,215,000” and insert in lieu thereof” 
“the sum of $6,465,000.” 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment provides the amount of 
money necessary and requested by the 
Army engineers for survey, planning, and 
study programs for flood control. The 
amount provided for such purposes in 
this amendment has been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for the United States 
Army engineers to have funds sufficient 
to make surveys and plans for meri- 
torious projects for protection and 
preservation of our national economy 
and natural resources. I earnestly con- 
tend that this amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first I thought I would 
introduce amendments to include cer- 
tain flood-control projects in my home 
district in Kentucky, but after hearing 
the discussions of this honorable Com- 
mittee, and realizing from the temper 
of the House that they were not in 
sympathy with increasing Federal ex- 
penditures for that purpose I felt that 
I could serve my constituents better by 
bringing before the membership the ter- 
rible conditions that are being inflicted 
upon my people almost every year and 
hope that the policy of this honorable 
Committee may in the near future be 
changed so that meritorious new flood- 
control projects may be included in the 
next bill that comes before the Congress 
of the United States, 
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In the Cumberland River Valley in 
Kentucky we have a very rich bitumi- 
nous coal field. There are three coun- 
ties, the county seats and principal 
towns, which are devastated by floods 
practically every year. These three 
counties contribute to the national de- 
fense the essential bituminous coal that 
is the foundation of many industries. I 
think the Members know that you cannot 
make steel unless you have coal, and 
these communities around Middlesboro, 
Pineville, and Barbourville, Ky., con- 
tribute more than 20,000,000 tons of 
coal per year; yet each year when the 
Cumberland River and its tributaries go 
wild and flood’ these towns we are 
paralyzed for a period of from 1 month 
to 6 weeks. Homes and business houses, 
churches, and schools are flooded, all 
personal property is seriously damaged 
and many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of property is destroyed. 
Mining and other businesses. are 
stopped. The vital products of this sec- 
tion are cut off. Our vital coal indus- 
try has to wait until we can dig ourselves 
out of the mud. 

In addition to the tremendous 
amounts of necessary bituminous coal, 
we furnish electric power that goes di- 
rectly into the atomic bomb plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. We furnish this vital 
energy to many other war plants in the 
Tennessee Valley and at other places in 
the United States. 

All of these projects have been author- 
ized by the Congress of the United 
States. I notice in the report of this 
honorable committee that small sums of 
$25,000 each are carried for these proj- 
ects. I have been before your honorable 
committee on many occasions and I have 
been treated with courtesy and kind- 
ness, but each time I have been told that 
on account of the national emergency 
we can include no new projects. It 
seems to me that the golden age for 
America is being cast aside because we 
have to contribute so much to European 
countries. It is true that we are in an 
emergency, but when we allow our own 
American people to be devastated year 
in and year out and tremendous damage 
inflicted upon people who cannot help 
themselves, it is time, in my opinion, 
that this honorable committee seriously 
begin to consider that possibly they 
should begin to change the policy con- 
cerning these necessary American pub- 
lic works and flood-control projects. 

In one year alone these communities 
suffered more damage than the entire 
cost to give us complete protection. 
Each of these communities has already 
floated bonds and raised their portion 
of the money to put in these projects. 
The Corps of Engineers have complete 
plans. They are not complicated. They 
can be executed simply and completely 
to give protection to many thousands of 
people who are devastated year in and 
year out. 

My people live in a constant dread. 
Every time a heavy rain comes they fear 
the outcome of these floods. Sometimes 
the Cumberland River runs 10 feet deep 
through the main stxeets of these towns. 
We want to live, we want to contribute 
fully our share to the national defense 
of this country, and I hope when this 
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matter comes before you again you may 
be able to give. us some badly needed 
help. When these floods strike the en- 
tire earnings of hundreds of our citizens 
for an entire year and more are lost, 
The United States loses income tax; 
in 1 year the tax loss in these towns 
combined exceed $1,000,000. The en- 
tire cost of all three would not exceed 
$4,000,000. These tax losses in 4 or 
5 years would exceed the entire Federal 
expenditures. Sickness, disease, devas- 
tation, and despair follow these floods. 
They can and should be prevented. It is 
the duty of the Federal Government to 
assist the people here in America to pre- 
vent fiood damage. Before we pay the 
bills of nations all over the face of the 
earth, our own people here at home 
should be protected. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MouLpEr] close 
in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 4 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter of exam- 
ination and surveys was before the House 
yesterday, and a similar proposition was 
offered. There is an attempt here to 
increase the amount in this bill by 
$5,250,000. In view of the arguments 
that have been advanced in reference to 
the curtailment of Federal spending, I 
ask that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For construction of authorized flood-con- 
trol projects or parts thereof and for other 
related activities as may be authorized by 
law, to remain available until expended, 
$206,017,400. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ScRIVNER: Page 
6, line 18, after ‘$206,017,400”, strike out the 
period, insert a colon, and add: “Provided, 
That $5,000,000 of the amount herein appro- 
priated be available for the commencement 
of construction of the Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir, Kans.” 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, Tut- 
tle Creek Reservoir meets every objection 
raised to deny other projects. It is vital 
to national defense. 

In addition to the fertile fields in this 
valley, there are defense plants and air- 
fields at Topeka, Westvaco, and an ord- 
nance plant at Lawrence; an F-86 plant, 
airfields, the world rail center, heat ele- 
vators, flour mills, packing plants, and 
steel plants at Kansas City, Kans. and 
Mo. All these areas, along with others, 
have been declared defense areas. 

Tuttle Creek Dam has been authorized 
by the Congress; it has been approved 
by Congress; it has been recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. In fact, 
the Bureau of the Budget was so im- 
pressed with Tuttle Creek Dam and its 


importance that it included $5,000,000 
more than the engineers suggested, 
making a recommended total of $15,- 
500,000. The President recognized its 
need in last year’s supplemental appro- 
priation and in this year’s budget mes- 
sage; in fact, his budget message made 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir a special excep- 
tion to his test of defense need. 

Senator HENNINGS, vice chairman of 
the Missouri River Basin Commission, 
on March 17 said: 

Work of the proposed Tuttle Creek flood- 
protection dam in Kansas should start as 
quickly as possible. 


Mr. Chairman, the planning money 
earmarked for Tuttle Creek last year in 
the supplemental appropriation brings 
this project up to the point of immediate 
construction. Tuttle Creek is a key dam 
in any proposed plan. It would have 
proved effective in the four floods we had 
on the Kansas and Missouri Rivers last 
year. It will prove effective in most, if 
not all, future floods. The flood danger 
is there; the flood danger is real, and the 
Engineers point out that threat quite 
clearly inthe hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee does not and cannot deny 
or disprove the need for this dam. 

Mr. Chairman, if this House wants to 
read again of $2,500,000,000 flood losses 
in the Kansas and Missouri Valleys, of 
thousands of destroyed homes, of bank- 
rupt businesses and huge revenue losses 
to the Federal Treasury, that is its re- 
sponsibility. You can prevent this hap- 
pening without adding a single nickel to 
this bill by the adoption of this amend- 
ment earmarking the modest sum of 
$5,000,000 for construction of Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any doubt 
in your mind as to the immediate need of 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir, if there is any 
question as to whether this dam should 
be constructed or not, you have but to 
refer to the Ninth Intermediate Report 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments dated August 1, 
1951, upon their return from a visit to 
the flooded areas. Upon conclusion of 
their detailed description of this devas- 
tated area they recommended that the 
projects which had received congres- 
sional authorization for construction in 
that valley be completed at the earliest 
possible time. 

Mr. Chairman, Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
is one of those recommended authorized 
dams. 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to our 
earnest pleas is anxiously awaited by the 
thousands of potential flood victims in 
the Kansas and Missouri Valleys, and I 
trust that this amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. At the 
outset let me congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman on his intelligent and 
ardent advocacy of this project. He has 
done a fine job in this fight and Iam sure 
if it is approved it will be achieved 
through his efforts. 

I would like to make this comment, in 
reference to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas. Tuttle 
Creek is a very appealing project. Some 


flood-control construction is necessary in 
the area. It does have many points 
which argue for its construction, but in 
my judgment the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas is not the 
proper way in which to approach the 
initiation for construction of this project. 

The gentleman from Kansas seeks to 
earmark $5,000,000 for the Tuttle Creek 
project out of $206,017,400; in other 
words, the Tuttle Creek project would 
get $5,000,000 to start construction out 
of the total which this bill authorizes for 
all construction under flood control. 
The method used by the gentleman from 
Kansas would deprive $5,000,000 from 
the total funds for 55 other projects in 
the bill. 

The real way to join the issue on 
Tuttle Creek is to offer an amendment 
to increase the bill in this particular by 
$5,000,000. Then you are not involving 
any of the other 55 projects which 
under this method would lose a part of 
the approved funds in the bill. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I will agree with the 
gentleman that that is the way it ordi- 
narily should be done, but when you are 
facing an impossibility, why face reality? 
The gentleman saw what happened all 
day yesterday. Every amendment that 
was put up here to increase any fund 
was knocked down. I saw that and 
realize what the situation is. I know 
what the temper of the House is. I feel 
that this is the way to do it, that offers 
the greatest chance of success, even 
though slim. If the engineers cannot 
find $5,000,000 out of $206,000,000 to ap- 
ply to this, then the engineers are not as 
able as I had thought, for Iam quite sure 
that some of these projects are so big 
there will be ample money to take care 
of thissmallsum. Would the gentleman 
vote for an amendment to add $5,000,000 
to this bill and to have it earmarked for 
Tuttle Creek? 

Mr. FORD. I think the gentleman’s 
question is answered by the action taken 
by the subcommittee. The subcommit- 
tee is unanimous on the bill which is 
before us. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman’s an- 
swer justifies my position so why criti- 
cize the method I have adopted here to 
try to get some money earmarked for 
this project, which you cannot deny af- 
fects a vital defense area, You cannot 
deny that it has been recommended by 
the engineers, you cannot deny that it 
has been recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget, you cannot deny that it has 
been approved by the President, you 
cannot deny that it has been recomend- 
ed by the Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission, and you cannot deny any other 
reason that has been given for it up to 
now. You admit flood control in this 
area is necessary. Why not give it to 
us now? 

Mr. FORD. I repeat that the method 
used by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas will take funds from 55 other 
projects which are included in the total 
of $206,017,400. If the issue is to be 
joined on Tuttle Creek, it should be 
joined by an amendment to increase that, 
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part of the bill by $5,000,000, instead 
of this earmarking method. Obviously, 
there will be a number of projects which 
are included in this over-all amount 
which will suffer if we approve the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Bo..inc]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScrIvNER]. I do so despite the argu- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp]. I do so because 
the form in which this amendment is 
cast is dictated by a recognition of the 
fact that the House in the past 2 weeks 
has made it entirely clear by its acts 
that it is in the grip of an hysteria which 
is based on a phrase, an hysteria which 
results in the majority of the Members 
of the House being so impressed by that 
phrase that without sound reason or 
even real consideration they will vote 
against any increase and for any cut. 
The real reason for this type of action 
I think must be obvious even if that rea- 
son cannot be described as either noble 
or courageous. This project, the Tuttle 
Creek Dam, is more than a project sup- 
ported by the Army engineers, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and by many other 
people. It is a project surveyed and ap- 

’ proved by independent engineers who 
have no connection whatsoever with any 
agency of Government. It is a project, 
which regardless of the plan which is 
finally determined on for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Missouri 
River Basin, will be a significant factor 
in the protection from floods of the area 
which I represent, and of much of the 
area of two States, the State of Kansas 
and the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, I bear no malice in 
my heart for any member of this sub- 
committee, which has worked hard on a 
very difficult task and which has done 
this task to the best of its ability. But, I 
must say that it is not good sense for 
the Members of the House to refuse to 
assume their responsibility to the people 
of this area, the people who were so 
personally devastated by the flood of 
1951 that thousands of them will never 
as individual citizens of the United 
States recover from that devastation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am glad to yield to 
the majority leader of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are all con- 
versant with the terrible damage done 
in the Missouri Valley within the last 
year or so, and in past years, and of the 
fear of the people in that great area 
comprising several States, of the danger 
of floods at present and in the future. 
As I recall, there was about $1,500,000,- 
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000 of damage done to property in addi- 
tion to great loss of life and injuries to 
many of the people of that area. I re- 
member that I increased the emergency 
appropriation last year for the Missouri 
Valley by $10,000,000, which the House 
agreed to by the combined action of the 
Members on both sides of the aisle. I 
recognize the position of the subcommit- 
tee, and I am in general accord with it. 
It does seem to me that if there is one 
project which justifies the consideration 
which is here being sought for it, it is 
this particular project. I believe the 
Members can vote for this particular 
amendment without establishing a prec- 
edent so far as making any further 
exceptions is concerned. I am deeply in 
sympathy with the problems of all Mem- 
bers. To indicate how I feel on the 
question of flood control in the latter 
part of the 1930’s I introduced a bill 
which is now a law allowing a 100-per- 
cent appropriation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for  flood-control projects. 
That would include the cost of construc- 
tion, the acquisition of property, and the 
payment of administrative expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, I must state that I have 
no such problems in my district, but I 
view these problems from the national 
angle. I believe that the problems of 
flood control and problems brought 
about where a river flows through two or 
more States are a challenge to the Fed- 
eral Government. I favor the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I think I will leave the 
committee’s time to the committee, if I 
may, if the distinguished gentleman will 
forgive me. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I wanted to 
correct the false impression created by 
the majority floor leader, if the gentle- 
man would yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BOLLING. I am afraid I do not 
have the time. I have very little time to 
finish my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the point is this: Since 
the subcommittee and the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have seen fit to 
eliminate from this bill President Tru- 
man’s recommendation of $15,500,000 for 
the beginning of the construction of 
Tuttle Creek Dam it seems to me that 
the proposal made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ScrIvNEr] makes good 
sense. The Members may assume their 
responsibility to the people of this area 
and the country without damaging their 
political consciences by raising the 
amount involved in the over-all bill. In 
this way the Members may face up toa 
responsibility which is clearly a respon- 
sibility of the Congress and which I re- 
gret to say the committee has indicated 
it would like to pass off in several 
directions. 

Mr. Chairman, the people in this area 
are not in a position to wait for further 
surveys. The people in this area need 
relief now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
JONES], 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I made the statement yesterday 
that I was in sympathy with the commit- 
tee. I appreciate their desire to econo- 
mize, and I still say I am going to stay 
with the committee on these appropria- 
tions despite the fact that I have a proj- 
ect here that is in a way comparable to 
the project we are now discussing in con- 
nection with the Tuttle Creek Dam. Of 
course, that project out there in Kansas. 
has been alive, as I recall, according to 
the report, since 1938, when it was au- 
thorized. Unfortunately some of the 
people in that particular community 
were not very much interested. There 
was an inclination on the part of many 
people in the section affected that they 
did not want any Government help. One 
of our neighboring State officials came to 
Washington and said his face was a little 
red because he did not want to ask for 
Government help in that flood area. Of 
course, I think the gentleman was wrong. 
I think it was unfortunate that the peo- 
ple of that section, including the people 
in the Kansas City area, along the Mis- 
souri River, have been made to suffer be- 
cause they did not have the cooperation 
of other people at a time when they 
might have received help that they are 
now asking. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man will recall that last year we appro- 
priated $25,000,000 for relief in that dis- 
tressed flood area. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does it not 
seem in good conscience that we should, 
with all dispatch, make these funds 
available to keep from having a recur- 
rence of floods of that proportion and to 
protect the lives and property of those 
people? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I agree with 
what the gentleman has said. I am 
simply calling attention to the fact that 
I think these funds could have been ob- 
tained if we had a little better coopera- 
tion, and had not waited until we had 
a tragedy to bring this on. 

I am not going to sit down before I 
also remind you in connection with this 
that if we make this change in this au- 
thority, I hope the committee will give 
sympathetic consideration to the proj- 
ect that I called to your attention yes- 
terday at Cape Girardeau, Mo., where 
the budget and the engineers have rec- 
ommended $1,000,000 to help correct a 
condition which has been brought about 
because of the expenditures that have 
been made and were carried on by the 
Federal Government in flood control 
along the Mississippi River, which have 
worsened the condition at Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo. If that amendment is car- 
ried, I intend to offer an amendment 
for Cape Girardeau, to restore the re- 
quest which does have budget approval, 
which has the approval of the Army en- 
gineers. 

I do want to say that I again commend 
the committee for this work. I know 
the difficult position they have been in, 
but I do feel that flood control, not only 
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on this Tuttle Creek project but all 
along these rivers where our own people 
are involved, should receive primary con- 
sideration. 

It is regrettable that this House has 
taken the position it has during the past 
few days, of voting against meritorious 
projects indiscriminately and appar- 
ently giving no thought to the issues in- 
volved, but merely to say, “We are 
against all appropriations. If you offer 
an amendment to cut, some of us will 
vote for it without giving it any 
thought.” But I do hope that on this 
amendment affecting projects which 
have been approved by the budget, which 
have been approved by the engineers, 
which do have recommendation, which 
do have merit, that you will give more 
consideration than fust voting as a mat- 
ter of policy to be against any amend- 
ment that would increase and to vote 
for every one that would reduce. I do 
not think that is the way to approach 
these things at all. I trust that 
throughout the remainder of this bill we 
will give serious consideration to the 
real merits of every amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MouLpER]. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, I sin- 
cerely join with my colleagues from Mis- 
souri and Kansas in urging this Commit- 
tee to adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scriv- 
NER]. No more meritorious amendment 
has ever been offered on the floor of this 
House than the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scriv- 
ner]. No section of the country needs 
flood control more, and no section of the 
country has received less Federal aid for 
flood control in proportion to need 
therefore than the Missouri River Basin. 

This bill provides the inadequate sum 
of $2,300,000 for near-bank stabilization 
and levee construction on the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to its mouth. 
The Tuttle Creek Dam, on the Kaw 
River in Kansas, is one of the major and 
most important projects ever presented 
for flood control on the Missouri River. 
Not only does it protect the lives and 
property of the people of Missouri and in 
the Missouri Basin, but also the lives 
and property of the people all the way 
down through the Mississippi Valley. 
Billions of dollars have been lost as a 
result of floods on the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi. It is the greatest waterway in 
the world, having a total length of 2,400 
miles. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOULDER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will that dam generate 
electric energy? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOULTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. There is no 
generating capacity provided for he- 
cause there is not sufficient normal flow 
to warrant the investment in genera- 
tors. 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOULDER. I yield. 

Mr.SUTTON. Even though it will not 
generate power, it will help prevent a 
recurrence of the disastrous floods such 
as we had last year and years past. 

Mr. MOULDER. It certainly will, and 
there is no reason why this amendment 
should not be adopted. Merely because 
we have stood by the Appropriations 
Committee to economize by turning down 
certain amendments which have been of- 
fered is not a just reason for refusing 
to adopt this essential amendment so 
vital for ficod control in the Missouri 
Basin. The printed hearings before the 
subcommittee show that delegations of 
prominent citizens of Kansas and Mis- 
souri clearly presented the convincing 
reasons and emergency need for con- 
struction of Tuttle Creek Dam and Res- 
ervcir and clearly proved the merits of 
this Tuttle Creek Dam Reservoir and the 
reasons why it should be constructed as 
a protection against future loss of bil- 
lions of dollars in property and loss of 
the lives of American people which has 
resulted.from disastrous floods on the 
Kaw and Missouri Rivers. I sincerely 
plead for the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOULDER. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that in spite of the fact that it 
will take some money away from even 
Tennessee, we do not object, for we hope 
that the floods we had last year will not 
recur again. I am sure other States 
which have projects in here would be 
glad to have a small amount taken away 
from them so that we will not be subject 
to such property loss and loss of ‘lives 
of these American citizens even though 
it keeps us from getting as much money 
for our projects as we should have. I 
very much hope this amendment is 
agreed to, because it is in the interest 
of national defense. 

I would like also to state in reference 
to the remark made by the gentleman 
from Missouri a moment ago, it is im- 
possible to get consistent action in this 
Congress. I am accusing no man, but 
many times Members vote for economy 


which turns out to be false economy; ~ 


and I ask our friends here: What could 
be more economical than flood control 
in these United States? 

Mr. MOULDER. I am indeed grateful 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Sutton] for his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
now in the midst of what might be 
termed the battle of the century. Weare 
dealing with the most important issues 
that ever came before Congress, issues 
that vitally affect every business estab- 
lishment, as well as every individual 


‘home in America. 


It has really been alarming to me to 
hear the attacks made on the South, and 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority, by 
Members of Congress from the North- 
eastern States, charging us with using 


the TVA to take their industries away 
from them. Of course, that charge is 
absolutely groundless. In fact a large 
part of those industries are moving West. 

I_will tell you what is causing those 
Northeastern States to lose their indus- 
tries. In the first place, they have this 
communistic FEPC fastened onto them. 
No intelligent man would goin toa State 
that has that crazy law on its statute 
books and attempt to establish and oper- 
ate a new industry of any kind. 

Another reason for those industries 
leaving that section of the country lies in 
the fact that those states, including 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Jersey, have no 
coal, no oil, no gas, very little wood, no 
raw materials, and what water power 
they have is undeveloped. No wonder 
their industries are leaving them and 
moving to the West, and to the South 
where these disadvantages do not exist. 

Yet, when an amendment is brought 
in here to provide for a survey for the 
development of the water power that is 
now going to waste in the Northeast, it is 
voted down. 

Instead of spending billions of Ameri- 
can dollars on similar projects in foreign 
countries, we had better develop the 
water power in our own navigable 
streams and their tributaries, and see 
that it is supplied to the people in every 
section of the country at rates they can 
afford to pay. 

It has been my policy to support this 
program in every section of the country. 
On yesterday, when the amendment was 
offered providing for a survey of the nav- 
igable streams and their tributaries in 
the Northeastern States for this purpose, 
I supported it. It was defeated in the 
House, but I hope it will be adopted 
when this measure reaches the Senate. 
As I said, if this Government can afford 
to spend billions of dollars of the Ameri- 
can people’s money for such projects in 
foreign countries, from which we never 
receive a dime in return, then surely we 
can provide funds to develop our own 
navigable streams and their tributaries, 
and electrify the homes of this country, 
including every farm home, especially 
when we know that the money so in- 
vested will be paid back with interest, 
and that the areas affected will be so en- 
riched as to add untold billions of dollars 
to the taxable wealth of the Nation by 
increasing the value of every home and 
every business establishment to which 
this energy is supplied. 

I have been in this fight a long time. 
As you know, I helped to create the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and I have 
fought its battles from that day to this. 
I have got that power distributed over 
everyone of the 10 counties I represent. 
Where we had less than 1 percent of our 
farms electrified at the time the TVA 
was created, we now have between 96 and 
98 percent of the farms in everyone of 
those 10 counties electrified, at rates 
those farmers can afford to pay. 

It has done more to lift the burdens of 
drudgery from the farm men, women, 
and children, to brighten their homes, 
and to raise their standard of living than 
anything else that has been done for the 
last 100 years, 
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I do not hesitate to say that if it had 
not been for the fight that I have led in 
this House, the average farmer would 
not have seen an electric light in his 
home for the next 50 years. 

You remember the battle we had here 
in 1938, when the House was appropriat- 
ing about $5,000,000,000 to be given away 
through the WPA and other similar 
agencies. I forced through an amend- 
ment for the first $100,000,000 for rural 
electrification, which, added to the 
$40,000,000 already provided, gave us 
$140,000,000, which really started this 
country on a program of rural electrifi- 
cation that has enriched every rural sec- 
tion. This money was not given to the 
farmers. It was loaned to them, and is 
being paid back with interest. And, as TI 
said, it has added billions to the wealth 
of the Nation. 

Do not forget that many of the South- 
ern and Western States, including my 
own State of Mississippi, are rich in oil 
and natural gas. They can generate 
electricity with natural gas in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, California, Wyoming, Kansas, Illi- 
nois, or in any other State where natural 
gas abounds in great abundance, and 
distribute it to the ultimate consumers 
at the TVA yardstick rates, or at the 
rates charged throughout the Province 
of Ontario, which is just across the line 
from the State of New York. 

Ontario has one of the finest public 
power systems in the world. They have 
developed their water power, and are 
now using it for the benefit of the people 
of that great Province. 

I want to show you the difference be- 
tween their rates and the rates charged 
in the States whose Members are now 
attacking the South because of cheap 
electricity, which they attribute entire- 
ly to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The State of New York borders Ontario 
for hundreds of miles. In 1950 the ulti- 
mate consumers of electricity in New 
York used 26,266,922,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, for which they paid $540,- 
279,000. In Ontario the same amount 
of electricity would have cost them $237,- 
394,000—or $302,885,000 less than they 
paid for it. 

In other words, the people of New York 
were overcharged more than $302,000,000 
for their electricity in 1950, compared 
with the Ontario rates. And I might 
add that they were overcharged $334,- 
000,000 according to the rates in Tacoma, 
Wash., a city that has built her own 
power dams, transmission lines, and dis- 
tribution facilities without asking for a 
single dollar from the State or Federal 
Government. 

According to the TVA rates these over- 
charges in New York in 1950 amounted 
to $309,268,000. The people of Massa- 
chusetts were overcharged $98,159,000 
for their electricity that year, accord- 
ing to the Ontario rates. The people of 
Connecticut were overcharged $45,730,- 
000, and the people of New Jersey were 
overcharged $102,445,000. 

I could call the list of the other States 
and show you similar overcharges all up 
and down the Atlantic seaboard and 
along the Great Lakes. A large portion 
of this burden was borne by the domes- 
tic consumers, the individual household- 
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ers throughout that great section of the 
country. 

One good thing about water power is 
the fact that it cannot be exported; but 
it must be used, as a rule, within 300 or 
350 miles of the place where it is gener- 
ated. 

It is 258 miles from Niagara Falls to 
Windsor, Canada, which is just across 
the line from Detroit, Mich. The On- 
tario Power Commission generates elec- 
tricity on the Niagara River, transmits 
it 258 miles to Windsor, and distributes 
it at the Ontario rates. If the people 
of the State of Michigan had got their 
power at the Ontario rates during the 
year 1950, the consumers of electricity 
in that State would have saved $138,- 
584,000 on their light and power bills. 

Remember, that overcharge was paid 
largely by the small industries, commer- 
cial enterprises, and by the millions of 
household consumers of electricity. The 
big industries, such as the Ford Motor 
Co., produce their own power, because 
they cannot afford to pay the exorbitant 
rates charged by the power monopoly. 

The year I came to Congress and en- 
tered this fight for the development and 
distribution of that hydroelectric power 
that was then going to waste on the Ten- 
nessee River the people of the whole 
United States used only 37,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. That was 
in 1921. Last year, 1951, they purchased 
and used 370,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
or 10 times as much as they used when 
I first came to Congress and entered the 
fight for cheap electricity for the Ameri- 
can people. In addition to the 370,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours purchased and 
used by the power consumers throughout 
the Nation last year, the private enter- 
prises, such as the Ford Motor Co., that 
generate their own electricity, produced 
62,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

We have 394,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of hydroelectric power still going 
to waste in our navigable streams and 
their tributaries every year. 

When I came to Congress it was the 
rarest thing on earth to see a farmhouse 
with electric lights in it. Two years ago 
we had 86.3 percent of our farms electri- 
fied; and if I have my way, it will not be 
long until we have electricity in every 
farmhouse that can be reached by the 
draft in times of war or that the tax 
collector can find in times of peace. 

As I said, this is the battle of the cen- 
tury. The people are entitled to the 
benefits of the cheap electricity now 
going to waste in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries in every section of 
the country. Let us see that it is de- 
veloped and used to make our country 
strong and our people happy, prosperous, 
and contented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Rasavrt]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas_ [Mr. 
ScRIVNER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that a more 
controversial problem has ever been be- 
fore this House than the Tuttle Creek 
Dam. For months the committee has 
been beseiged by letters, telegrams, and 
newspapers both for and against the 
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project. Experts and engineers have 
testified on both sides of the matter. 
Some contending as the gentleman from 
Kansas does that the project is needed 
to prevent floods in Kansas City, but 
many others claiming that it will have 
no effect on Kansas City floods. The 
House Committee on Agriculture is hold- 
ing extensive hearings on the so-called 
watershed treatment program. If such 
programs are successful it would ma- 
terially reduce the size and cost of the 
Tuttle Creek Dam, if it was even needed. 
The President has just appointed a 
commission to study this entire matter, 
correlate the various proposals and re- 
port back with specific recommenda- 
tions by the end of this year. Nothing 
will be lost by awaiting that report and 
much will be gained. 

The present studies of Tuttle Creek are 
documented in the report accompanying 
this bill. It shows how the cost esti- 
mates are far from firm, that no defi- 
nite project report has been completed, 
which the engineers say is needed for 
firm cost estimates, that the land and 
relocation estimates are based on survey 
data and are grossly underestimated. 
It also shows that the cost estimate of 
the project has increased over 200 per- 
cent since 1949, and they still are not 
firm. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the many 
claims advanced by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and Members of Congress about 
this project it is interesting to note that 
despite the fact that it was authorized 
in 1938 no construction funds were re- 
quested until after the 1951 floods, either 
by the executive branch or the Corps 
of Engineers. Now they do not want to 
wait another 8 months to get specific rec- 
ommendations on the over-all project, 
but want to cram down the throats of 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Congress an inadequately planned proj- 
ect with estimated costs that soar to 
astronomical heights with every gust of 
the wind. 

I need not remind the Members of the 
House that the projects in this bill have 
been cut to the bone by the committee. 
This amendment would take away from 
every other project in the flood control 
portion of this bill badly needed funds 
and make them available for a project, 
construction of which is in no way jus- 
tified at the present time. I urge the 
House to vote down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt the Committee di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 53, noes 52. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Scrivner 
and Mr. Rasavut. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
50, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H1InsHAW: Page 
6, line 18, strike out “$206,017,400” and in- 
sert “$210,119,400.” 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment ought to meet the objection 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin in that 
it dees not take any money away from 
anybody else, but adds to the amount in- 
tended to be appropriated. I would like 
to ask a question of the committee con- 
cerning the appropriations for the Los 
Angeles County drainage area offered in 
the bill in the amount of $2,898,000. As 
I understand it $898,000 of the money is 
for the completion of the Los Angeles 
River to the Sepulveda Basin. And 
$2,000,000 is for what is known as the Rio 
Hondo unit No. 2. Will someone on the 
committee tell me if that is correct? 
These are the figures recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget as contained 
in the budget justifications. 

Mr. RABAUT. The committee has not 
earmarked the money. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The total is quite ob- 
viously for those two projects. 

Mr. RABAUT. You asked me whether 
it was earmarked for that, and I said 
“Ne,” 

Mr. HINSHAW. What is the money 
for then, if it is not for those two units 
because they add up to that amount as 
carried in the committee report. 

Mr. RABAUT. It was not earmarked 
in the specific amounts you mentioned. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is a very inter- 
esting statement because the Bureau of 
the Budget has recommended $7,000,000 
for this Los Angeles County drainage 
area, but there are only those two items 
in the justifications, which I have already 
mentioned which add up to exactly the 
$2,898,000 which your committee has 
Tecommended. It seems to me fairly 
obvious as to what this money is for. 
There are several other budget-approved 
projects—three of them in all,one of 
them for $932,000 and another one for 
$1,600,000 and another for $1,570,000, 
items which were approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and for which jus- 
tifications are carried in the justification 
book, which the committee has so kindly 
handed to me. Ido not see exactly how 
the chairman of the committee can say 
that this $2,898,000 is for any other pur- 
poses than those which I have mentioned. 
If they are not, then the Los Angeles 
County drainage area has been given a 
cut of far more than the 29 percent cut 
carried in this bill; but we have indeed 
taken a cut of 55 percent below the 
budgeted amount. I might say to you 
that the Los Angeles County drainage 
area serves a population of about 
4,000,000 people. 

The Los Angeles County flood-control 
project seems to be the stepchild of this 
committee. The project has been in 
existence since 1936. It is just about 
the oldest uncompleted project in the 
United States. It is one of the largest 
and one of the most important in the 
whole United States also. It is designed 
to protect a population of 4,000,000 
people. There are only eight States in 
the United States that have more popu- 
lation than that, and there are two 
others that have about that much popu- 
lation. The eight States are Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. The two States that have about 
the same population as Los Angeles 


County are Missouri and North Carolina. 
Obviously, ours is only a county, but 
there are only 10 whole States in the 
Union that are as large or larger in point 
of population than Los Angeles County. 
If the appropriations continue at this 
rate—about $3,000,000 a year—last year 
the appropriations amounted to $6,000,- 
000—it will take. 60 years to complete 
this project. It is my understanding 
that the committee and the Congress had 
hoped to finish these flood-control proj- 
ects in 5 years. But, this one is going to 
string along forever, and get more ex- 
pensive and more expensive as the prices 
go up, and consequently we will all be 
in very difficult trouble. I think it is the 
wrong way to handle flood-control ap- 
propriations. They say this $206,000,000 
carried in the bill is for flood control. 
As the gentleman from Michigan pointed 
out yesterday, close to 80 percent of it 
is not for flood control at all. It is for 
the development of hydroelectric power. 
Let us get a separation of flood control 
from power development, and find out 
what this country is spending for flood 
control! for the protection of the lives of 
its people. In this bill is only about 
$40,000,000 for flood control. We need 
that much in Los Angeles County each 
year for 5 years if our flood-control 
works are to be expeditiously completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. There is no use putting it 
before the House in its present temper. 
Just as heretofore we will have to look 
to the Senate for relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to join the gentleman from California 
[Mr. H1nsHaw] in protesting the size of 
the cut in the funds requested for flood 
control in Los Angeles County and vicin- 
ity. By way of introduction, may I read 
from a telegram sent to me by the Board 
of Supervisors of Los Angeles County: 

Marcn 28, 1952. 

Word received here that H. R. 7268 pro- 
poses cut in flood control appropriations for 
Los Angeles County drainage area project 
from budget item of $7,000,000 to $2,898,000; 
Whittier narrows project from $7,000,000 to 
$5,500,000; and complete elimination of 
$3,000,000 budget item for San Antonio proj- 
ect. The board of supervisors request that 
each Congressman from Los Angeles County 
make every possible effort to obtain restora- 
tion of these cuts during consideration of 
this bill by the House of Representatives. 
Proposed cuts would prevent construction 
of the Pacoima Wash Diversion Channel—a 
continuation of the Upper Los Angeles River 
system—that recent floods have proven vital 
to protection of Van Nuys; improvement of 
the Lower Los Angeles River which jeop- 
ardizes Long Beach Harbor and adjacent Navy 
and other defense facilities; and continued 
construction of the San Antonio project, 
which has been certified by the President as 


necessary to the national defense, and is also 
essential to protection of Claremont, Po- 
mona, and several cities in San Bernardino 
County. Three moderate floods experienced 
this spring have caused much damage and 
exposed these areas to grave hazard until 
protective measures are completed. Local 
residents are depending on appropriation of 
these budget items. The county flood-con- 
trol district has budgeted funds for its share 
of these projects, totaling over four million 
and five hundred thousand dollars. The se- 
riousness of the proposed budget cuts is so 
great to Los Angeles County as to require 
the personal attention of each Congressman. 
ROGER W. JESSUP, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors, 
Los Angeles County and Los An- 
geles County Flood Control Dis- 
trict. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
problem faced by the subcommittee in 
preparing this appropriation bill, and in 
weighing the relative merits of the pro- 
posed projects. I also appreciate the 
fact that a majority of our Members, in- 
cluding, I admit, some from California, 
have formed a bloc which votes for 
every proposed cut in the budget and 
against every proposed increase irre- 
spective of merit, and, of course, the sub- 
committee has had to face this fact in 
preparing this bill. The-committee nat- 
urally desires to avoid being accused of 
extravagance. No one can blame them 
for this. 

Mr. Chairman, I too believe in econ- 
omy, but not to an extent which pre- 
vents the Government from properly 
performing vital functions. What will 
we have saved if we cut a few millions 
from the Los Angeles County flood-con- 
trol appropriation only to witness losses 
amounting to hundreds of niillions 
should a flood strike this populous vital 
defense area before the flood control 
works are sufficiently completed to pre- 
vent damage and destruction? I say, 
Mr. Chairman, this is not economy. 
This is being penny-wise and pound 
foolish. Although in the atmosphere 
prevailing here now restoration of the 
flood control cuts seems a remote pos- 
sibility, I hope the committee of the 
other body will exercise sounder judg- 
ment and resist the temptation to cut 
the budget no matter what the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. D’Ewart: On 
page 6, line 18, strike out “$206,017,400” and 
insert ‘$206,517,400, $500,000 of which shall 
be for construction of the Bull Hook flood- 
control project.” 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tated a considerable time before offering 
this amendment, but I am compelled to 
do it because of the emergency that has 
arisen in Havre, Mont. 

Yesterday the radio told of the floods 
in that city. The newspapers today 
carry the story. It is a desperate flood 
that is taking away a large part of the 
business and residential part of the city. 

I appeared before the committee when 
they were holding hearings on the flood- 
control items. I made a plea for this 
flood-control project. It has been au- 
thorized since 1944, surveys have been 
made and the local contributions are 
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agreed to, but we have not had Federal 
funds made available. The total cost of 
the project is only $2,075,000. Only 
$500,000 is needed to start this year. 

When I appeared before the committee 
I said: . 

I have repeatedly requested appropriations 
to initiate the construction of this project. 
The Corps of Engineers has not been able to 
get favorable recommendation from the 
Bureau of the Budget. I realize that new 
projects are not being initiated this year, ex- 
cept in cases of extreme emergency, and 
where there is a clear contribution to the 
defense effort. Nevertheless, I want to state 
for the record that the situation at Havre 
will require correction, There is still a cons 
stant threat of floods. 


Since I made that statement the floods 
have come, as they have before, and are 
today causing serious damage to this 
community. More than 1,200 people are 
homeless today in Havre. 

My colleague from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] joins me in making this re- 
quest at this time. I know that he will 
agree with me as to the extreme need of 
these funds because of what has hap- 
pened during the past few days. 

I sincerely hope the committee will see 
its way clear to grant this small sum in 
‘this extreme emergency to prevent the 
recurrence of floods at Havre. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to agree whole- 
heartedly with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. D’EwartT] 
who year after year has appeared be- 
for this subcommittee in behalf of the 
project for which he seeks funds today. 
I have joined him whenever possible to 
do so because this is something which 
is of tremendous importance, not only 
to the area in which it is located but 
to the entire northern part of the State 
of Montana. 

As my colleague has pointed out to 
you, at the present time there is an 
emergency situation facing the city of 
Havre, Mont., a city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. At the present time it is my 
understanding a state of martial law 
has been declared in that city, and that 
a@ company of National Guard men have 
been called out to maintain order. Fur- 
thermore, something like 1,800 people 
have been forced out of their homes, and 
in the middle of the city of Havre is a 
lake a mile square and 5 feet deep. All 
of this I understand happened just this 
morning. It is expected that it will be 
more difficult to navigate around Havre 
and in Havre later this afternoon, be- 
cause of the melting snows. 

Furthermore, the banks of the Milk 
River have flooded; the dikes have 
broken through and the city is in grave 
danger. 

During the past month my colleague 
and I have had to request the President 
on three separate occasions to allocate 
money from the emergency funds to 
eastern counties in Montana, to take 
care of human beings and cattle because 
of the terrible snow conditions out there. 
On these three occasions the President 
came to the rescue of my people and did 
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allocate an amount of money for the 
clearing of roads and other purposes. 

The present situation is more disas- 
trous because it affects human lives 
primarily. 

In addition to the 1,800 people who 
have been forced to leave their homes 
today it is estimated that something like 
100,000 acres of land have been inun- 
dated and the damage has amounted to 
approximately a million dollars. On 
the basis of what we have told you today 
concerning the terrible flood situation in 
Havre, my colleague, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. D’Ewart] and I appeal to 
this committee and to this House for 
help in this emergency which confronts 
us at the present time. Food control, 
as everyone knows, is a Federal respon- 
sibility and has been so held on many 
occasions by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 2 minutes, and 
I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that I have to oppose two of the nicest 
people in the House. This is a propo- 
sition of half a million dollars to start 
another project. It is true they have 
some trouble there right now, but there 
is no budget estimate for this item and 
there has been no planning for it. How 
could the committee grant it? I ask 
that it be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D’EwartT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENTON: Page 
6, line 18, strike out “$206,017,400” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$206,217,400, of which sum 
$331,000 shall be expended for the flood- 
control project at New Albany, Ind.” 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to increase 
this appropriation by $200,000. If that 
is done it will complete the flood-control 
project at New Albany, Ind. 

I was very pleased to hear Mr. Davis 
state during general debate that it was 
the policy of the committee that when a 
project had been started they considered 
it good business to allocate sufficient 
money to finish that project. 

It will take $331,000 to complete this 
project. The committee has allocated 
only $131,000. That means that $200,000 
more is necessary to complete it. 

With this $131,000 and what has al- 
ready been appropriated, the sum of 
$5,800,000 will have been appropriated 
for this project; and, as I said before, it 
will take only $200,000 to complete it. 

Let me hasten to state that this proj- 
ect has nothing to do with the genera- 
tion of electric power, and there is noth- 
ing in it for the housing of defense work- 
ers or other people; the only thing that 
is involved is a flood-control wall around 
the city of New Albany, a city with a pop- 
ulation of 35,000 situated across the Ohio 
River from Louisville, 
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This project was started 3 or 4 years 
ago. Large delegations have come down 
here from Indiana interested in this 
project. I hope the gentleman from 
Michigan will not accuse me of being 
parochial, but we have only two proj- 
ects in Indiana. We somehow feel that 
this is our new land. We feel rather bad, 
to have this one project taken away 
from us, especially when it is so close to 
being completed. I know the Govern- 
ment is not going to spend the sum of 
$5,800,000 and then not complete the 
project. That would be expensive. The 
project has been started and it is sched- 
uled to be finished this fall. Taking the 
men off the work, taking the machinery 
away and bringing it back, and letting 
new contracts, will cost more money. 
Possibly the cost of materials and labor 
will go up by that time. So it would be 
good economy, I think, when the men 
are on the job and they have gone as far 
as they have, to complete this project. 
This extra $200,000 will buy pumps. I 
know that, if a flood should come, the 
Government will bring in portable 
pumps and pump the sewage and flood 
water out of there if the necessity arose. 


However, that would mean you would 


spend more money on this proposition, 
still without building permanent pro- 
tection. 

The budget request for this project 
was $631,000. The committee has al- 
lowed the sum of $131,000. Even with 
my amendment to add $200,000, I am 
asking that $300,000 less than the budg- 
et estimate be appropriated. 

I understand one of the reasons that 
the committee cut this down was be- 
cause $500,000 already appropriated has 
not been expended, but that money will 
be expended within the next 2 or 3 
months, as I understand. That amount 
of money, together with what I am ask- 
ing to be appropriated, is necessary to 
carry out this project. 

It would not save any money to deny 
this sum because I know the project is 
going to be completed in future years. 
It is sound economy to go ahead and 
finish this project now, and it is in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the engineers. 

I hope that the committee will agree 
to this amendment. I am certain that 
an amendment of this kind will save 
money and that it is good business. 
There has been some talk about letting 
the Senate complete the work, but I do 
not know why the House cannot write 
its own bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DEN- 
TON], 


NEW ALBANY, IND. 


The budget estimate was $631,700. 
The bill allowed $131,000. The reduce 
tion is $500,700. 
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The committee reduction is achieved 
by applying the unobligated balance of 
$500,678 estimated to be available on 
June 30, 1952, to the budget estimate. 

The unobligated balance chiefly is a re- 
sult of a savings of approximately $300,- 
000 in a contract awarded for levee con- 
struction. The project is now being 
studied by the Corps to see if further 
savings can be made. 

The remainder of the unobligated bal- 
ance is attributable to the inability of the 
corps to let the contract for the west sec- 
tion pumping plants during fiscal year 
1952. Thus the rate of construction on 
the project is not keeping up with the 
rate of appropriations. No harm will be 
done by the reduction on this project and 
it will result in actual savings of $300,000 
and undoubtedly even more. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this about 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DEN- 
Ton]. If. ever anybody pursued me for 
a project in his district, the gentleman 
from Indiana did. It is not easy for me 
to oppose him. He has a very winning 
way about him and I can well understand 
why the people of his district keep him 
here, he is so devoted to their cause. I 
must ask however that his amendment 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DENToN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MACK of Washington, Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mack of Wash- 
ington: On page 6, line 18, strike out the 
period and insert “Provided, That $2,060,174 
of the funds appropriated herein may be 
used for flood-control work on the Colum- 
_ River below Bonneville as authorized by 
aw.” 

COLUMBIA RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the year 1948 was notable be- 
cause of two great historic events. One 
of these was a national presidential elec- 
tion and the other was a great flood in 
the Columbia River Valley. 

In the national election of 1948, nearly 
all the pollsters, nearly all the politicians 
of both parties, and nearly all the col- 
umnists and commentators were agreed 
on the prediction that Governor Dewey 
would bury Harry Truman f-neath an 
avalanche of ballots. That never hap- 
pened. The floods, however, did occur 
and buried the Pacific Northwest under 
an avalanche of water. 

The Columbia River floods of 1948 
inundated hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land, more than a score of people 
were drowned, and the United States 
Army engineers estimated the property 
damage of that one flood at $104,000,000. 
This flood, in property damage, was the 
second greatest flood, up to that time, 
in all the history of the United States. 

Most people saw in this colossal flood 
a great and terrible national tragedy. 
The President of the United States, who 
was then in the midst of his difficult 
campaign for election, saw in that flood 
a chance to make some votes for himself 
and the Democratic Party. 

President Truman issued statements 
that figuratively picked up that flood and 


put it on the doorstep of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress. 

The President charged that if the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress had not 
pinched pennies, that if it had spent 
money rather than trying to save it and 
that if it had increased taxes, as he had 
urged it to do, that this flood never 
would have happened. 

Up to that time, President Truman, 
during his more than 3 years in office 
never once had recommended any flood- 
control work in the lower Columbia area 
to safeguard that region from possible 
floods. His budget bureau had never 
recommended the expenditure there of 
any money for flood-control work. In 
fact, there had never been voted by Con- 
gress any authorization for flood con- 
trol in this region and the President had 
never recommended at any time that any 
flood-control work be undertaken in this 
area. 

Despite all this, President Truman 
blamed the Eigthieth Republican Con- 
gress for not having provided funds and 
completed works that would have given 
the region flood-control protection. 

The President by blaming the Repub- 
licans for not having provided funds for 
lower Columbia River flood control was, 
in fact, making an implied promise to 
the citizens of that area that if they 
would elect him and if they would elect 
a Democratic Congress to support him, 
that he and the new Democratic Con- 
gress would give them the flood protec- 
tion they wanted and which, he ad- 
mitted, they desperately needed. 

The people of my region believed that 
President Truman meant what he said 
about Columbia River flood-control 
measures in his preelection speeches, 
They trusted him. They believed that 
if they voted for him in November 1948 
that he immediately would take some 
steps to provide desperately needed flood 
protection for the lack of which the peo- 
ple of the area then were suffering from 
a $104,000,000 disaster. 

Because of these implied promises 
that he would take steps to secure flood 
control for the region, if he were elected, 
the people of my district gave Mr. Tru- 
man a majority of 21,000 votes over Gov- 
ernor Dewey. Mr. ANGELL’s district, on 
the Oregon bank of the river, accepted 
his implied promises, and treated Mr. 
Truman equally well. 

But from the time the counting of the 
votes was completed until now—a period 
of 3 years—the President and the Demo- 
cratic Congresses that were elected in 
1948 and in 1950 have never done one 
single thing toward providing any fidod 
control for this entire region. 

As a result of this failure to fufill the 
President’s preelection implied promises 
of 1948, the region still goes without flood 
control preventative measures and re- 
mains in constant fear of a repetition of 
the terrible disaster of 1948. 

My amendment does not increase by 
one single dollar the amount of money 
in this bill. 

It merely says that of the $206,000,000 
carried for flood control in this bill that 
$2,060,000—or a mere 1 percent of the 
total—shall be spent for flood-control 
works in the lower Columbia River 
Valley. 


That is not very much to ask for an 
area that has suffered one of the greatest 
and most terrible flood disasters in the 
entire history of this Nation, a disaster 
that in 1948 created $104,C00,000 of prop- 
erty damage. 

My Republican friends ought to vote 
for my amendment, even although they 
zealously want economy, because my 
amendment does not add a single dime 
to the total amount in this bill. My 
amendment merely earmarks about 
$2,000,000 of the more than $200,000,000 
asked for national flood control projects 
in this bill for use in the lower Columbia 
Valley between the Bonneville Dam and 
the mouth of the river. 

My Democratic friends ought to vote 
for my amendment because in doing so 
they would merely be fulfilling the im- 
plied promises made by Candidate Harry 
S. Truman in 1948 in which he, in behalf 
of himself and of the Democratic Party, 
inferred that if he and a Democratic 
Congress were elected that the Demo- 
crats would take care of lower Columbia 
River flood-control problems. He and 
the Democratic Party ought to keep 
those solemn preelection promises that 
were made by the head of their party. 
They can do so by voting for my amend- 
ment. 

The voters of my district, believing 
that Mr. Truman meant what he prom- 
ised, performed their part of the pro- 
posed bargain. They gave Mr. Truman 
and the Democratic Party a heavy ma- 
jority. It is up to President Truman and 
the Democratic majority now to keep 
their implied promises to the people of 
my district. I hope they will do so by 
voting for my amendment. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. I concur in what my 
good colleague says with respect to the 
necessity for providing some funds for 
these emergency projects in the Colum- 
bia River. I discussed it at some length 
yesterday and my remarks appear on 
page 3319 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I will not repeat those arguments here 
for lack of time. As the gentleman has 
said, over $100,000,000 worth of physical 
damage was caused and many lives were 
lost in the Columbia River flood of 1948. 
An investigation was made and recom- 
mendations were made for flood-control 
projects to avoid future floods, but noth- 
ing has been done in order to carry out 
those recommendations. I hope the 
amendment will carry. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Since that 
time the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL], and I have secured from the 
United States Army engineers all the 
facts justifying these projects. We pre- 
sented these facts to the Committee on 
Public Works and to the Congress. The 
Public Works Committee and the Con- 
gress have approved these projects and 
in Public Law 516 of the Eighty-first 
Congress authorized work on these proj- 
ects. The work on these projects can 
start as soon as money is provided to 
start work on them. Mr. ANGELL and I 
have done something about getting work 
started on these projects, but the Demo- 
cratic Party and Mr. Truman have done 
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nothing, and have refused to appropriate 
any money for these projects. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Have not the 
President and the budget recommended 
many projects which the committee and 
the gentleman’s party have refused to 
support? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this 
project is unbudgeted. There has been 
no planning on the section to which the 
gentleman refers. The gentleman wants 
us to walk in and spend the money be- 
cause those who have been running the 
House of Representatives for the past 2 
years have not seen fit to go along with 
the President’s program in two respects, 
a@ program which the gentleman now 
purports to support. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman, Iam 
opposed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time, not for the purpose of offering an 
amendment to the pending legislation 
but rather to discuss two phases of it 
with which I am vitally concerned. I 
happen to represent a district in the 
mountainous and hilly section of West 
Virginia where flash floods in the last 10 
years have drowned approximately 100 
people. I was interested particularly in 
the item appropriated to the Army engi- 
neers for emergency work. We have in 
these valleys in that district now at least 
three projects; one of them has been 
completed, two other projects are on 
their way, and two more are contem- 
plated. They are small projects involv- 
ing the expenditure of $25,000 or $35,000 
or $40,000, which will stop some of these 
devastating floods by the construction of 
channel work and excavation work. 

I find after consulting the subcommit- 
tee that there are sufficient funds avail- 
able for this type of work, so I have no 
particular objection with the commit- 
tee’s action in this respect—in fact, I 
want to commend them for making 
funds available from that angle. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another item 
that I wish to discuss in connection with 
the pending legislation, and that is a 
project in my district known as the Sut- 
ton Reservoir on the Elk River. Despite 
the fact that the Army engineers have 
given it top priority in their Ohio Valley 
division, they failed to offer any item in 
the budget, and naturally the committee 
has had no opportunity to consider it 
because there was no item offered by the 
Army engineers. The reason for that is 
they have failed to connect it up with the 
defense effort. They set up a category 
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of eight different requirements that a 
project would have to meet before it 
would be declared in the interest of na- 
tional defense. The Army engineers in 
reporting this project reported that 
should a flood occur now, as two floods 
we have had in the last 50 years, it would 
do $20,000,000 damage to the National 
Carbide and Carbon plant at a point 
where the Elk River joins the Kanawha 
River. This is one of the Nation’s major 
defense installations, yet the Army engi- 
neers have not seen fit to consider this 
in the national defense, despite the fact 
that it would wipe out some of the major 
potentials for making war in event we 
had a flood in the Elk River Valley. 

This is not a new project. There was 
$1,300,000 in this year’s budget. It was 
frozen by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent. They do have $164,000 left for 
some preliminary plans on the project, 

I am not asking for any additional 
appropriation for it because, if we do 
need the money as badly in behalf of 
national defense as some would have us 
believe, we can wait an additional year 
for this project, but I want the Congress 
to know it is vitally important. It is 
vitally connected with national defense, 
despite what the Army engineers say 
about it. 

I sincerely hope that when we take this 
matter up in the Eighty-third Congress 
I will be around to see that it is called 
to the attention of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose is to call 
attention to a common fault; that is, our 
inconsistency in the making of appro- 
priations. If the people in the Fourth 
Michigan Congressional District want 
funds for a project then it is not uneco- 
nomical to support it. If the fund is for 
another out-State locality then it may be 
advisable to oppose the appropriation, 
That all too often seems to be the 
thought. Permit me to illustrate that 
point by reading from a letter which 
came in this morning from a good Chris- 
tian woman in my own district, whom I 
knuw. The letter reads like this: 


I received a letter from my daughter, who 
is a WAC, at present stationed at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., and I was quite upset about the sit- 
uation, as she is also. 


Here is a quotation from the daugh- 
ter’s letter written to her mother: 


Have I told you about the Negro situation 
here? They outnumber us 10 tol. It makes 
for a few race riots every now and then, and 
really constitutes a problem. 

A colored corporal who works in the photo 
lab with me asked me for a date last Satur- 
day. What in heaven’s name do you doina 
case like that? I certainly do not want to be 
nasty. 

They make remarks when ‘ve pass them on 
the streets and ask us to dance at the service 
clubs. 


Then, further: 

There are only 18 white girls among the 
80 Wacs here. Those in authority are all 
colored, except for the acting first sergeant. 
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This sounds very unlike me, I know, but I 
have no desire to be mixed up in a riot of any 
sort, and, as I said before, they’ve become 
fairly common here. 

I’ve applied for overseas duty; it’s a cinch 
I’m not needed here, as there are so many 
photographers that they are using them as 
clerk-typists, 


Then the mother continues: 

As a family we have always leaned over 
backward to eliminate any racial conscious- 
ness, and we have colored neighbors who are 
very good friends; in fact, one of their 
daughters and ours shared an apartment in 
California sometime ago, but this situation 
in any Army camp is something else again. 
Does Congress know and approve of condi- 
tions like this? And is there anything that 
could be done? It seems to me that there 
should be more equality in numbers as well 
@s sexes, so as to give the girls, especially, a 
fairer chance. 


Do you get the point? There are 
many, many people talking about civil 
rights; they do not want—they insist 
there must not be—any discrimination. 
I do not wish to be—I am not—critical, 
but here are the facts in this particular 
case, and I have found it to exist in other 
cases, too, where at least a colored officer 
in this outfit, where colored outnumber 
the whites 80 to 13, and all the officers 
except 1 are colored, discriminates 
against the colored Wacs, apparently 
showers his favors on a white Wac. We 
are all in favor of giving everyone equal- 
ity of opportunity, but here are the col- 
ored officers themselves, at least one 
who is in a position of authority, dis- 
criminating against those 80 colored 
girls and showing favoritism to 1 of the 
13 whites. I say there should be more 
consistency in all of us. Which brings 
me to the age-old question of when does 
preference end and discrimination begin. 
Fifty-two years ago my good wife pre- 
ferred me. So far as I ever learned, not 
one of her girl friends thought she was 
very discriminating. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the temper of the 
House clearly indicates the futility of of- 
fering an amendment to the Army civil 
functions appropriation bill to include 
funds for any new project not already in 
the bill. I had intended to offer an 
amendment to increase the total flood- 
control funds by a nominal sum so that 
the Eagle Gorge project might get 
started without further delay. In view 
of the House’s refusal to consider any 
such amendments, I shall not offer mine. 

I appreciate the fact that the House 
has adopted a present policy of not ap- 
propriating funds for any new project 
unless such project has had a budget 
request for funds or is directly connected 
with the defense effort. The Bureau of 
the Budget has not requested funds for 
Eagle Gorge Dam. But it is my firm con- 
viction that the project is definitely con- 
nected with, or in the interests of, our 
defense program. It is true that the 
Army engineers have not so stated to the 
appropriations subcommittee handling 
this bill. The engineer in the district 
believe that it is. I am inclined to be- 


lieve that the Army engineers here will’ 
in due time take the same position. 
They may do so before this bill goes to 
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the Senate. If that proves to be the 
case, I shall of course seek to have funds 
for Eagle Gorge inserted on the Senate 
side. I want to so inform the committee 
members who will be among the con- 
ferees appointed to iron out any differ- 
ences in the bill when it comes back from 
the Senate. 

This project is an extremely vital one 
to my district. It is of such importance 
that the State has appropriated $1,500,- 
000 toward the cost of it; and the county 
in which it is to be constructed has set 
aside a half million dollars as local con- 
tribution. I trust the conferees will sup- 
port the project if the Senate inserts it 
in the bill. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MouLpER: Page 
6, line 18, after the word “expended”, strike 
out “$206,017,400” and in lieu thereof insert 
“$211,017,400, to provide for the commence- 
ment of the construction of Tuttle Creek 
Dam and Reservoir.” 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not burden the committee with addi- 
tional arguments in favor of the con- 
struction of Tuttle Creek Dam and Res- 
ervoir. Sound and sensible reasons for 
commencement of construction of this 
project were ably presented a few min- 
utes ago. 

I offer this amendment to eliminate 
the objection presented by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to the Scrivner 
amendment, which provided for the con- 
struction of this very necessary project 
for the control of floods on the Missouri 
River, in the Missouri River basin and 
the Mississippi River. The objection to 
the Scrivner amendment was that it 
would deprive other projects of moneys 
earmarked for those projects in the ap- 
propriation bill. This amendment elim- 
inates that objection and provides an ad- 
ditional $5,000,000 for the commence- 
ment of the construction of this very im- 
portant flood-control project. 

The other main objection presented 
here today against the adoption of 
amendments are that the moneys re- 
quested in the amendments were not 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
That argument cannot hold true in this 
case, for the amendment I now propose 
is approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and is in fact far less, substantially less, 
than the amount requested by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for commencement 
of the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

It does not deprive other projects of 
any moneys. 

I am anxious to know from the chair- 
man just what reasonable objection 
there is to the construction of the Tuttle 
Creck flood-control project for the pro- 
tection of lives and property on the Mis- 
souri River? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 3 minutes and 
that I be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
oe Michigan [Mr. RaBav.tT] is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MoutpEr] 
tries to apply the admonition of the old 
adage: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again’; and I do not blame him for 
it; as a matter of fact, it bespeaks his 
devotion to his area. 

The gentleman now points out that the 
funds are not to be transferred. That 
was only one of the objections we had 
to the project. In spite of all the things 
we have been talking about in all the 
speeches we have had in this House this 
afternoon about economy he seeks to 
add $5,000,000 to the debt to start this 
project. In the first place, the cost esti- 
mate is not firm; that means the Corps 
of Engineers are not certain just what 
it is going to cost. They have not pro- 
gressed far enough that we can learn 
what the total cost will be. A definite 
project report is not completed. The 
cost estimates have increased 200 per- 
cent since 1949, and even with this in- 
creased amount they are still not firm. 

This project was authorized in 1938. 
Nobody ever thought about it, nobody 
ever saw it to insist upon it until the 
recent floods, then they grabbed it as the 
greatest of all projects, but whether or 
not it will serve remains to be seen. 

I hope the committee will show the 
same judgment it did a few minutes ago 
and vote down the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MouLDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, debate on this pending 
civil functions appropriation bill pre- 
sents a clear challenge to all Members 
in their consideration of the so-called 
foreign-aid bill that will come before the 
House in the next few weeks. 

I listened to almost every word of de- 
bate on this measure yesterday after- 
noon, and I must say it was often with 
a degree of amusement. Speaker after 
speaker arose on this floor and wailed 
aloud because in this or some other bill, 
a reclamation, flood control, power proj- 
ect, or river and harbor improvement in 
his or her district had fallen victim to 
the necessity for saving money. 

Saving money for what? ‘The chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RaBavT], stated 
repeatedly the cuts in this bill were 
made necessary because of huge ex- 
penditures for other purposes. Since 
this alleged foreign aid is the second 
largest item in the proposed spending 
budget for the next fiscal year, it must 
be assumed the subcommittee chairman 
included that. The singular fact is that 
many of those who protested the loud- 
est and appealed without avail yester- 
day for the relief of their people have 
voted at every opportunity for the lav- 
ishment of billions of dollars upon for- 
eign countries. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED] told you yesterday, in a short 5 
minutes, where hundreds of millions of 
your dollars are being spent—for huge 
and splendidly appointed new railroad 
stations in Italy—for hydroelectric and 
flood-control dams in France and Italy— 


for plush new hotels and apartment 
houses. He could have spoken for an 
hour and still lacked time to tell you 
in detail of the modern roads and air- 
conditioned apartment houses American 
taxpayers’ dollars are making possible, 
directly or indirectly, in the Belgian 
Congo, British Equatorial Africa, and the 
French Cameroons—to mention a few. 

The stock answer for this spending 
is that it is to contain communism. Do 
you contain or do you make Communists 
by building hotels and refurbishing night 
clubs and gambling casinos that only 
the wealthy can patronize‘ 

What happened in the last local elec- 
tions held in Italy is astounding. The 
Communist and pro-Soviet Socialist 
Parties actually obtained more of the 
total vete than the Gasperi Christian 
Democratic Party. And the Fascist vote 
increased. Several months ago I said on 
the floor of the House that it was be- 
coming increasingly apparent that the 
Political struggle in Italy would be be- 
tween communism and a rebirth of fas- 
cism. I reiterate that statement. 

What of France, the geographical pivot 
of Western Europe? Does anyone in 
this Chamber seriously contend Ameri- 
can dollars have bought a stable gov- 
ernment or real support from the people 
of that nation for the containment of 
communism? 

I have not forgotten the debate on the 
floor of the House in 1949 in connection 
with the scheme called the Marshall 
plan. I have not forgotten how the 
statement that came from the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle that American cit- 
izens must understand a continuation of 
foreign spending would mean a lowering 
of the standard of living for them. 

I asked then of members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee what in their 
standard of living they were willing to 
give up or whether they proposed to 
lower the standard of living of the peo- 
ple living at the crossroads of America. 

These Republican internationalists re- 
fused to answer the question then; but 
you here today, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, who have supported these 
free-wheeling international spenders on 
both sides of the aisle, are getting the 
answer. 

How much longer are you going to be 
a party to raising the mirage before the 
eyes of your people that they can carry 
the financial and material burdens of the 
world and still enjoy the fruits of their 
own Jabor? 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, the 
President’s budget as submitted to Con- 
gress contains a small sum of money 
under “Rivers and harbors, Army civil 
functions,” for the planning of a second 
power tunnel and the installation of an 
additional 80,000 kilowatts power capac- 
ity at the Fort Peck project, Montana. 

The amount earmarked for this pur- 
Pose is reportedly too small to permit 
any significant prograss on the planning 
work during the next fiscal year, and I 
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am certain it is only a fraction of the 
sum that the Corps of Engineers would 
like to have for the purpose. I am told 
that at least $200,000, and perhaps as 
much as $300,000, could be expended 
with profit on this project in the next 
fiscal year. 

The planning is a necessary prerequi- 
site which must be completed swiftly if 
we are to have any hope of having the 
additional electric power when it is 
needed. During the past year there has 
been a tremendous oil development in 
the area of Montana served from Fort 
Peck project. This is a demand which 
certainly will increase. In addition, 
small industrial users, irrigation projects, 
and the rural electrification program are 
increasing their demands each year. 
The present power output at Fort Peck 
project is completely utilized, and the 
plant is running at or above capacity all 
of the time. 

Governor Bonner, of Montana, and 
Mr. Harry Polk, of Williston, N. Dak., 
former president of the National Rec- 
lamation Association, are in Washing- 
ton at this time for the purpose of tes- 
tifying on this item before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Both Montana and North Dakota are 
very much concerned. It is their hope 
that the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee will recommend an increase in the 
amount appropriated for planning the 
new Fort Peck power installation, and 
it is my hope that the Senate will ap- 
prove such a recommendation. 

I have made these remarks this morn- 
ing to call attention to the project, so 
that our own House committee members 
may be informed of the possibility. 
When the time comes, I hope that the 
House conferees will offer no objection to 
any increase the Senate may make as a 
result of the testimony of our Governor 
and Mr. Polk. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, after the remarks of 
the last speaker, permit me to say that 
there is no foreign relief of any kind 
in this bill. As I said on the floor yes- 
terday, I hope the Members will quit 
trying to put a foreign red herring in 
the American water system. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smmpson of 
Illinois: Page 6, after line 18, insert a new 
paragraph: 

“Flood protection, Beardstown, Ill.: For 
prosecuting work on the project for flood 
protection at Beardstown, Ill., including 
modification of the existing Lost Creek, 
South Beardstown, and Valley Drainage and 
Levee Districts projects, in accordance with 
section 204 of the Flood Control Act of 1950, 
approved May 17, 1950, $2,976,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
but withhold it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Clerk has just read the seven- 
teenth popular amendment that has 
been offered on this legislation. I was 
so urged by the members of the sub- 


Mr. Chair- 
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committee on both sides to offer this 
amendment that I just could not resist 
the temptation. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem that an 
amendment to get a needed flood-con- 
trol appropriation here today would be 
as easy as getting Russia with its veto 
power to approve a matter we are inter- 
ested in at the United Nations head- 
quarters. 

Last year I offered the same amend- 
ment when the civil functions appro- 
priation bill was before the House. Like 
13 or 14 other amendments offered at 
that time, it was rejected. If this one is 
again rejected, I hope sincerely that 
some friendly Member of another leg- 
islative body will offer it when that body 
has the civil functions bill before it. 

Everyone knows that after the House 
passed last year’s civil functions bill, 
there was a disastrous flood in June in 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. In 1 hour’s time this same Con- 
gress voted $25,000,000 for the area. A 
short time later $300,000,000 was passed 
and added. 

Mr. Speaker, this is exactly what will 
happen at Beardstown, Ill. A flood will 
inundate this city of 6,000 people, with 
the possible loss of lives and millions of 
dollars in property. 

There is nothing pork-barrel about 
this area needing protection. If it is 
pork barrel and that is what it takes to 
get it, I am for the pork. I am for Illi- 
nois pork and literally not for Denmark 
and Holland pork that is on sale in this 
country with pork selling here for $17.50 
a hundred. 

This Congress has been a party to 
condoning and building a dam and flood 
protection in France, which is costing 
millions. This was done with American 
funds and only authorized in a blanket 
pork-barrel way. While doing this the 
great French Republic has had some 17 
different governments since 1945. 

This Congress in the same manner has 
dished out millions to India, part of 
which was used for irrigation projects, 

While doing this, Premier Nehru, as a 
matter of practical politics, in order to 
get his party reelected, recently went out 
of his way to find fault with the United 
States. He had kind words for Russia 
and tossed frequent bouquets at the 
Communists. These Communists and 
pro-Russian elements had votes, and 
there was no pro-American block in 
India. 

Why we are a party to these situations 
is beyond me—then wait for a flood ca- 
tastrophe of devastating proportions be- 
fore helping good old American com- 
munities. 

I am not going to let a town of 6,000 
people float down the Illinois River if I 
can help it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 2 minutes, and that I be recog- 
nized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, on this 
project there has been no planning and 
there is no budget estimate. I ask that 
the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sumpson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

For operation and maintenanc> of exist- 
ing flood-control projects or parts thereof 
and of other related activities, as authorized 
by law, $6,000,000: Provided, That funds ap- 
propriated herein may be used for flood-con- 
trol work on the Salmon River, Alaska, as 
authorized by law. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to see if I can elicit some information 
from the gentlemen on the committee 
who are handling this bill. Before do- 
ing so, I want to compliment the com- 
mittee on the splendid work they have 
done on this bill. It needs no accolade 
from any of us Members here. The fact 
that no amendment has been adopted to 
this bill all day today and yesterday 
shows very clearly that the gentlemen 
have done splendid work and brought in 
a splendid bill, for which I compliment 
them. 

The question I want to ask is this, and 
I have been trying to get the answer to 
it. This bill and some other bills carry 
very large amounts in unexpended carry= 
over. While you cut this bill somre $200,- 
000,000, a splendid performance, yet as 
I understand the proposal there will be 
such a large carry-over from last year 
that the Engineers will have a much 
larger sum available for expenditure 
than they can possibly spend. 

I have some figures which I think are 
accurate, but I want to ask about them. 
Understand, what I am doing is trying to 
get information on the subject. I am 
just asking for information. I have 
talked to many Members about it, and 
we are all seeking informration. We are 
confused on this subject. I understand 
that the Corps of Enginers plan to ex- 
pend in the next fiscal year $658,000,000, 
I understand they will have a carry-over 
of unexpended funds at the end of 1952 
of $369,000,000. A new appropriation is 
proposed in this bill for the fiscal year 
1953 of $468,000,000. That will give 
them, if my figures are correct, and I 
think they are, $837,000,000 of available 
funds for the next year. Yet their esti- 
mate of the amount that they will ex- 
pend is $658,000,000. The question I 
would like to propound to the committee 
is this: If these figures are correct and 
we are going to appropriate and have a 
carry-over aggregating over $837,000,000, 
and the Army Engineers only expect to 
expend $658,000,000, why could we not 
properly and without doing any harm to 
anybody’s project, put an amendment on 
the bill which would limit the expendi- 
tures to the amount they say they are 
going to expend? Now that question is 
clear, and I would be glad to yield to 
somrebody who would give that informa- 
tion, because, as { say, all I am seeking 
is information on the subject, 
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Mr. RABAUT. The estimated unex- 
pended balance for the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the end of 1952 will be less than 
has been the case in the past. This is 
due in a large part to reductions in ap- 
propriations which have been achieved 
by the Congress. Expenditures figures 
do not reflect the cost of the civil-works 
program. It is necessary that the corps 
enter into continuing contracts for the 
construction of the many projects in 
their program. Actual expenditures are 
affected by the construction season. Of 
course, the end of the fiscal year is ac- 
tually the middle of the construction 
season. The unexpended balances are 
not a realistic figure until later in the 
fiscal year. At the close of the construc- 
tion season, it dwindles considerably. 
The real figure to judge the slowness of 
the corps program and the savings is 
the unobligated balance. That will only 
be about $25,000,000 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1952. The effect of any 
amendment similar to what the gentle- 
man now propounds can only be a drastic 
cut in the civil-works program, a pro- 
gram that has already been severely cut 
by the committee and the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Let me re- 
peat, the thing that is bothering me 
now—and I get that part of it—is, if the 
Engineers say that they are only going to 
expend $658,000,000, why could we not 
put an amendment on the bill saying 
they shall spend what they say they are 
going to spend and no more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The thing 
that bothers me is this, and I will try to 
pinpoint the question: If the Army En- 
gineers say they are only going to ex- 
pend in the fiscal year i953, $658,000,- 
000, does it do anybody’s project any 
harm if you put an amendment on the 
bill saying that they shall spend what 
they say they are going to spend and no 
more? That is the information I am 
looking for. 

Mr. RABAUT. It would hamper their 
entering into continuing contracts. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, this is 
with reference to expenditures. 

Mr. RABAUT. Why would it not ham- 
per them in entering into further con- 
tracts, I would like to ask the gentleman? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, if you say 
that they should not expend any more 
money than they say they are going to 
expend. They estimate they are going 
to spend only $658,000,000. 

Mr. RABAUT. I want to say that we 
are dealing here with appropriations. 
We are not dealing here with expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is the 
trouble. As a matter of fact, that is 
exactly where the trouble is. We come 
in here with a bill that cuts the ap- 
propriation $200,000,000, and everybody 
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says we have done a fine job in cut- 
ting the appropriation, but if you 
have a big unexpended carry-over you 
have not cut it at all, because they will 
still spend the money. In other words, 
this question of balancing the budget, 
which we are all so interested in and 
which the committee is interested in, 
depends not upon the appropriation but 
it depends upon the expenditures, be- 
cause the budget is made up of receipts 
as against expenditures. So it does not 
make so much difference how much 
money you have appropriated. It is how 
much you have expended. I come back 
to the question that I asked before, and 
I did want an answer to this question, 
whether anybody would get hurt if we 
merely said to the Army Engineers that 
they should not expend any more money 
than they say they are going to expend. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 


. gentleman yield? 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

_Mr. TABER. According to the infor- 
mation that I have, when an appropria- 
tion is made to begin a project, does that 
not automatically carry the privilege to 
the Engineers of entering into obliga- 
tions for the construction of the project? 

Mr. RABAUT. There is no such auto- 
matic privilege, but they do it at times. 

Mr. TABER. They do it for the con- 
struction of the completed project when 
they have money available for starting 
the project. 

Mr. RABAUT. Not necessarily for 
completing the project. 

Mr. TABER. Is that clear? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Answering the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], when we 
start construction of a contract by initial 
appropriation, the amount of money 
given in the additional appropriation 
only authorizes the Corps of Engineers to 
obligate the Federal Government up to 
the amount of the initial appropriation. 
They are not allowed to enter into con- 
tracts for the completion of the entire 
contract. 

Now, to answer the comment made by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Situ], if you will look through the tes- 
timony in the hearings, you will find that 
in almost every instance one or more 
members of the subcommittee asked the 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
what the unobligated balances were as 
of December 31, and what they were an- 
ticipated to be as of June 30. In the re- 
ductions that we made in the requests 
presented by the Corps of Engineers, we 
took into consideration the amounts we 
were told would be unobligated during 
the course of this current fiscal year. 
The problem is further complicated by 
this fact: We all know that this appro- 
priation bill for the current fiscal year 
was not approved until a day or two be- 
fore we adjourned last year. It was some 
time in October. As a result, the plan- 
ning for the current fiscal year and the 
awarding of contracts by the Corps was 
completely thrown out of gear, and, as a 


result, I think you will find that in the 
current fiscal year there is a larger un- 
obligated balance than would normally 
be the case. That is the fault of Congress 
itself and not the fault of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not 
blaming the Corps of Engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent for 1 
minute on my oWn. I have given away 
all my other time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Iam trying to 
get this information, because it is not so 
important on this bill as it is on the huge 
defense appropriation bill where it is go- 
ing to run into some $50,000,000,000. It 
seems to me that to leave these huge un- 
expended balances, many of them unob- 
ligated balances, we should do something 
about it. All I am asking now is infor- 
mation, and I do wish that somebody, be- 
fore the day is over, would answer this 
specific question which I am repeating 
for the third time, namely, if the Corps 
of Engineers said, “We are only going to 
spend $658,000,000 in 1953,” how can it 
hurt anybody to put a limitation that 
they shall not expend more than that? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The trouble as I see it 
is that they not only spend what is ap- 
propriated, but they also spend more 
and then come back to us for deficit 
appropriations. 

Mr. RABAUT. No; they do not. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, yes; they do. In 
every bill we have a deficit. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the expense of pos- 
sible repetition I would like to reiterate 
and reemphasize the observations so well 
made by the gentleman from Virginia. 
Something that so many of us either are 
not familiar with or else overlook—and I 
do as much as any other Member of this 
House—is that there are two aspects of 
appropriations. 

The two aspects that confront each 
and every one of us every time we have 
an appropriation bill, and which we have 
before us in this bill, are first requests 
for new obligational authority that may 
not be spent for 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, 
and total expenditures for the fiscal year. 
What counts in balancing budgets, 
what means something now to the tax- 
payer, is not how much we authorize 
for spending at some future date. What 
counts is the money that is going to be 
paid out in fiscal 1953, money out of 
pocket that is to be charged to the tax- 
payers’ bill or to the national debt. 

The fact is that until 10 days ago, 
until a ruling on an amendment I of- 
fered to the independent offices bill, this 
House was not in a position in the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills to reach 
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out and exercise an over-all control on 
spending for the fiscal year for the 
agency whose requests were before it; 
it sald act only upon the new requests, 
and these unexpended balances hung in 
the air, hanging like dangerous derelicts 
over the economy of the country, to be 
spent at any time the Executive might 
wish. 

In this particular bill there is some- 
where in the neighborhood of $850,000 
that the Army Engineers can spend if 
they want to; and everything over the 
$470,000,000 that is in this bill we have 
no control over unless we adopt an 
amendment at the end of the bill im- 
posing a ceiling on the over-all expendi- 
tures, the total amount of money, that 
the Engineers can spend not only out of 
the new money authorized in this bill, 
but also the carry-over money that 
comes from prior years. There is $300,- 
000,000 carry-over in this bill for the new 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The problem we have—the problem 
with which we are confronted for the 
first time in appropriation legislation— 
is to fix an over-all ceiling on expendi- 
tures. This imposes a very much great- 
er responsibility; that is, it gives us a 
very much greater opportunity to exer- 
cise control. It enables us, in effect, to 
recapture control of the country’s purse 
and of national finance. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I may say to the 
gentleman that I have enthusiastically 
supported his amendment every time it 
has been offered. May I ask the gentle- 
man this? If I understood the gentle- 
man, he said that on the basis of the 
ruling made on this independent offices 
bill. That ruling was made by the Chair; 
was it not? 

Mr. COUDERT. Yes. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Was not that ruling 
contrary to the ruling made a few days 
prior by another occupant of the chair? 

Mr. COUDERT. There was a slight 
difference in the amendment; the two 
were not wholly identical. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So there was nota 
clear contradiction of ruling, then. 

Mr. COUDERT. No; there was not a 
clear contradiction of ruling. The sub- 
stance of the second ruling, I understand, 
represents the considered opinion of the 
Parliamentarian. I understand that 
amendment is here to stay and the 
House, if it follows the precise language 
of that amendment, will be in the posi- 
tion to reach out and lay its hands upon 
those prior appropriations. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When the gentle- 
man offers his future amendment in this 
revised language we can feel certain that 
the Chair will make a ruling that the 
amendment is germane? 

Mr. COUDERT. I do not share the 
gent'eman’s view that anything is cer- 
tain, but I should expect the ruling to 
be unchanged. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much inter- 
ested in this discussion. I think most 
of the Members here on the floor know 
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my position in reference to the necessity 
for balancing this budget. The people 
are looking to us for tax relief but they 
can never have tax relief as long as we 
have deficit spending. I repeat, I think 
our goal in this Congress should be to 
balance the budget. Then from there on 
we can hope to cut down expenditures 
below the income and start to pay back 
the debt and to reduce taxes. 

I have supported the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CoupEerT]. I am very much inter- 
ested in the matter and have given a lot 
of thought to it. We have a bill here to- 
day involving a total of some $400,000,- 
C00. There are conflicting statements as 
to the amount of the unexpended bal- 
ances. I would be perfectly willing, as 
far as Iam concerned, to place a limita- 
tion upon this bill in the amount that 
could be expended, but I am also mindful 
of the fact that this bill has considerable 
personal appeal, if you know what I 
mean, 

Iam also mindful of the fact that next 
week we will have coming before us a 
tremendous appropriation, a Gargan- 
tuan appropriation, in the form of the 
military or defense appropriation bill. I 
have been reliably informed that there 
are more than $60,000,000,000 of unex- 
pended balances in the hands of the mili- 
tary. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. It is $72,000,000,000. 

Mr. COLMER. Seventy-two billion 
dollars of unexpended balances. There- 
in lies the opportunity to balance the 
budget with the cuts that have already 
been made and the future cuts that can 
be made in foreign aid. 

So what I am trying to say is that in 
my opinion, it would be a mistake—and 
this is just one man’s opinion—to under- 
take this proposition on the present bill. 
I think it is well to explore it, I think it 
is well to discuss the matter and explain 
the plan, but, so far as I am personally 
concerned as one who is intensely inter- 
ested in this matter, I would like to save 
that formula for these future bills. I 
do not want to run the risk involved of 
— the formula defeated on this 

ill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I want to 
assure the gentleman that the subcom- 
mittee did not overlook the matter of un- 
expended balances. Beginning on page 
629 of the hearings there is a complete 
list of unobligated balances on projects 
under construction, not only for the 
projects included in this bill but for all 
projects on which some construction has 
been done. That shows, I may say, a 
very modest total of unobligated bal- 
ances. Personally, I am simply not able 
to reconcile the figures that have been 
bandied about here with the figures that 
we have given out. 

Mr. COLMER. But the gentleman 
does agree that there is a tremendous 
balance, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TaBer] pointed out, of $72,- 
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000,000,000 in the armed services. We all 
know that the military are great wasters 
of money, and manpower, and I hope this 
House will give serious consideration to 
that problem and that the necessary 
work will be done in connection with it. 
And I think I can safely say that amend- 
ments will be offered at the appropriate 
time on these two bills that will save 
billions. Cutting appropriations does 
very little good where the agency in- 
volved has gigantic carry-overs, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations to the Corps of Engineers 
shall be available for the purchase of not 
to exceed 200 passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only in the _ current 
fiscal year and hire of passenger motor ve- 
hicles and purchase of 1 motor boat (to 
be acquired from surplus stock where prac- 
ticable) and the maintenance, repair, and 
operation of aircraft; the various appropria- 
tions for the Corps of Engineers may be used 
for examination of estimates of appropria- 
tions in the field; not to exceed $150,000 shall 
be available for the employment of con- 
sultants as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 
55a, Public Law 516, 81st Cong.). 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NoRRELL: Page 
8, line 17, after the parenthesis and before 
the period insert “The reservoir formed by 
the Blakely Mountain Dam, Arkansas, shall 
hereafter be designated as Lake Ouachita, 
and the reservoir formed by Narrows Dam, 
Arkansas, shall hereafter be designated as 
Lake Greeson.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering this amendment on behalf of 
myself and the gentlemen from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris and Mr. TacKEetT]. We are 
directly, and the other Members of Con- 
gress from Arkansas are indirectly, in- 
terested in its adoption. We have two 
projects in Arkansas affected by this 
amendment. All this amendment does is 
to name, not rename, the reservoirs that 
have been formed behind two dams lo- 
cated in our State. One in the district 
that Mr. Harris and Mr. TACKETT are in- 
terested in would name the reservoir 
formed by Narrows Dam, the Greeson 
Reservoir. The other, Blakely Mountain 
Dam, is in my district. I am trying to 
name that reservoir “Lake Ouachita.” 
The people want the reservoir named 
“Lake Ouachita.” Ouachita is appro- 
priate; the reservoir is on the Ouachita 
River. The dam connects two Ouachita 
Mountains, on either side of the Ouachita 
River. The name comes from the In- 
dians a way back. The name “Ouachita” 
is as old as the hills of the Ouachita 
Mountains. It is as ancient as the 
American Indian. It is romantic, it is 
sentimental, it is historic. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. I wish to say that 
there is no protest to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. NorrEtL]. The Ouachita Reservoir 
is partially located in his district and 
partially in my district. The Greeson 
Reservoir is located entirely in my dis- 
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trict. This meets with the approval of 
not only all the Members of our congres- 
sional delegation in the House, but those 
of the other body as well. The gentle- 
man [Mr. Norre.t] has set forth the 
reasons for so naming the Ouachita Res- 
ervoir. I will not burden the House with 
a long discussion for the request to name 
the other reservoir “Greeson.” It will 
suffice to state that the late Mr. W. M. 
Greeson spent years of his own time and 
considerable of his own funds encourag- 
ing this flood-control project. He was 
the prime mover and is entitled to more 
credit for this worthy project than any 
other person. 

Mr. NORRELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr.Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to my colleague 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to join my col- 
leagues in support of this amendment, 
designating the reservoir formed by 
Blakely Mountain Dam, Ark., as “Lake 
Ouachita,” and the reservoir formed by 
the Narrows Dam on Little Missouri 
River, a tributary of the Ouachita River, 
as “Lake Greeson.” It is highly appro- 
priate that these reservoirs be so desig- 
nated. As has just been stated by my 
colleagues from Arkansas, this action 
has the approval of the people in these 
areas affected. 

We appeared before this subcommittee 
and requested this action. I appreciate 
the courteous reception and the con- 
sideration given by the members of this 
committee in indicating their approval 
of this designation. 

The Ouachita River traverses my dis- 
trict. The name “Ouachita” is rea] in 
our State and yet it, perhaps, is a legend. 

As for designating the Narrows Res- 
ervoir as “Lake Greeson,” the Congress 
will be paying a deserved tribute to one 
of our outstanding citizens who contrib- 
uted more to the development of this 
project than any other person. 

The Honorable Martin W. Greeson was 
a resident of my district, Prescott, Ark. 
I knew him personally for a quarter of 
a century. 

Mr. Greeson, Many years ago, had a 
vision for the project at Narrows Dam. 
He spent many years of his life in de- 
veloping the project. He sacrificed in 
many ways, giving much of his time in 
every phase of this development. He 
has passed on to his reward after attain- 
ing the age of 83. It was fortunate that 
he realized his ambition of living to see 
this project developed to the extent that 
he was assured of its completion. It 
would be a splendid tribute to honor him 
in this manner. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. NorREtu]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fioop CONTROL, MIssIssiprpr RIVER AND 

TRIBUTARIES 
CONSTRUCTION 

For construction of flood-control works or 
parts thereof and for other related activities 
in accordance with the provisions of the 


Flood Control Act, approved May 15, 1928, as 
amended (33 U.S. C. 702a), $44,335,000. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TaBER: On page 
8, line 23, strike out “$44,335,000” and insert 
“$39,335,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand this is the first amendment that 
has been offered to this bill to save a 
dollar. I hope it will have the earnest 
support of the Members of the House. I 
would feel derelict in my duty to the 
people if I did not offer this amendment. 

This item relates to flood control on 
the Mississippi River. The item for 
rivers and harbors has been cut by the 
committee from $284,000,000 to $187,- 
000,000, or $26,000,000, 33 percent. The 
item for flood control, general, has been 
cut from $309,000,000 to $225,000,000, or 
28 percent. The item for Mississippi 
River flood control has been cut from 
$60,000,000 to $59,000,000, or about 112 
percent, a cut of $915,000. 

Frankly, I believe in treating folks rea- 
sonably-alike. I am very mindful of the 
fact that the United States is up against 
it and facing a terrific deficit, and that 
it is impossible to raise taxes enough to 
anywhere meet the picture. The ques- 
tion now is whether we are going to pass 
around cuts enough to come somewhere 
near meeting that deficit or whether we 
are going to provide appropriations 
which will result in a terrific deficit and 
inflation, which will cut the appropria- 
tions far more than a reasonable cut on 
the part of the committee. 

I want you to understand something 
about the situation. The appropriation 
for 1952 was $61,000,000. The appropri- 
ation in this bill is $59,000,000. The year 
before the amount involved was just 
$61,000,000. In other words, it has run 
along and been allowed to run along at 
practically the same figure, while the 
regular rivers and harbors item and the 
flood control, general, item have been 
cut very, very substantially. I have only 
asked that this be cut $5,000,000, which 
would make about a 12-percent cut 
over-all. 

What is the situation? General Fer- 
inga, probably one of the smartest poli- 
ticians in the Corps of Engineers set- 
up, was able to persuade the Chief of 
Engineers to let him submit to the budg- 
et $119,000,000 for this project. The 
budget cut it to $60,000,000, about the 
same as the 1952 bill. So some of the 
proponents of this project think they 
should get along without a cut. But, 
when you come to consider the figure 
which was provided last year and the 
increase which the Engineers asked from 
the budget way beyond what was asked 
in the days before, it leads to a situa- 
tion which is so unconscionable that I 
cannot sit here without calling attention 
to it, and asking the Congress and this 
committee to correct it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, frankly, 
unless we are going to set up groups with 
special privileges with no more serious 
problems than other sections of the 
country, we must adopt this amendment 
and cut this item back $5,000,000 at least. 
It really should be cut back in the same 
proportion that the others have been 
cut. But, I am not asking that. I am 
just asking you to take a $5,000,000 cut 
in thisitem. I hope the Members of the 
House who have a sense of their respon- 
sibility and a sense of proportion in this 
Situation will support this amendment, 
and that we will be able to adopt the 
amendment. I shall hope for the sup- 
port of those right-thinking members of 
this committee. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am shocked, sur- 
prised, and disappointed. I shall not 
accuse this fine committee of recom- 
mending any funds not absolutely essen- 
tial. There is not one dime in this bill 
for any flood-control project or rivers 
and harbors project for the State of 
Louisiana other than that in the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries. This ap- 
propriation furnishes funds for seven 
States, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Il- 
linois, and is handled by the Mississippi 
River Commission. Any unexpended 
balances to the credit of flood control 
general cannot be transferred to the 
Mississippi River Commission. There is 
not one dime in this bill for any new 
starts. It is true that General Feringa 
requested of the budget $119,268,000. 
His request was cut almost in half. By 
so doing, the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, operating from this appropriation, 
must discontinue work on nine impor- 
tant projects which are now under 
construction. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the committee to the fact that in bring- 
ing a flood-control project to a conclu- 
sion, sometimes larger annual sums are 
necessary to complete that project. I 
think the committee will recognize that. 
On January 30 of this year, there will be 
an unobligated balance to the credit of 
the Mississippi River Commission of only 
$280,000—not sufficient funds to meet 
one payroll. I am not arguing for any- 
thing for my State only. This is for the 
entire lower Mississippi River Valley. 
If you will turn to page 240 in the hear- 
ings, part I, and read the testimony of 
General Feringa when he was being in- 
terrogated by Mr. Ford, I think you will 
be in sympathy with this project. I be- 
lieve you wil! recognize, as I do, that 
each dollar cut from this project today 
could very easily cost the taxpayers $10 
to $12 in the future. 

Many of these projects in the lower 
Mississippi Valley are located in the 
marsh lands. When a contractor goes 
on a job, he must take into account a 
substantial amount for getting his ma- 
chinery to the job, and that is usually in- 
cluded in the first contract. Then, if 
that job is closed because funds are not 
provided for continuation of the work, 
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the next time the contractor bids, of 
course, he is going to have to include 
the cost of again moving the machin- 
ery in. 

I should also like to state that under 
the Mississippi River Commission much 
of the work is accomplished by day la- 
borers who manufacture concrete mats 
and perform other necessary jobs. As I 
stated a moment ago, many worthy 
projects in the lower Mississippi Valley 
will have to be discgntinued because the 
budget refused to allow the funds re- 
quested by the Corps ef Army Engineers. 

I wish you would turn to page 240, 
part one of the hearings. If you will 
do that I believe you will be in sympathy 
with those of us who are trying to de- 
feat this amendment. 

I repeat for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, something was said yesterday, 
or earlier today, about the unobligated 
balances and the unexpended balances. 
You know, as well as I do, that if you 
let a million-dollar contract on a project, 
you are going to meet the payrolls in 
60, 90, or 120 days. The funds have been 
obligated, but they will not be expended 
in full as the project progresses but 
rather will have been expended when 
the project has been completed. If you 
will go into the hearings you will find 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween unexpended balances and unobli- 
gated balances. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Would the gen- 
tleman advise the House as to the status 
of the unobligated balance of funds from 
the 1952 fund. 

Mr. PASSMAN. In this particular 
item, on March 30 there was an unobli- 
gated balance of only $9,200,000. On 
June 30 it is anticipated there will be only 
$280,000 unobligated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. On June 30 the an- 
ticipated unobligated balance to the 
credit of the Mississippi Valley Commis- 
sion will be $280,000, not sufficient to meet 
the payroll of its employees for 1 month. 
They are almost completely without 
funds, because this project has been un- 
der way since 1928, and we are trying to 
bring it to completion. It is certainly 
going to take money to finish the project. 
If any of the funds recommended by the 
committee are denied this year, it will 
cost the taxpayers additional money in 
the future, as this project must be con- 
tinued on a basis equal to present per- 
formance if any economy is to be effected. 

I want to reemphasize that there is 
not one dime in this bill for any new 
starts. Any project that only had 10, 
12, or 15 percent of the work accom- 
plished was cut out altogether by the 
budget. The over-all project is around 
71 percent completed, and the money 


requested will be applied to the other 29 
percent needed for completion. 

I have practiced economy. I think 
the Members on both sides of the aisle 
have kept up with my record. You know 
I have been consistent with my vote in 
supporting several committees in the 
interest of economy, but a reduction in 
this bill will not be in the interest of 
economy. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. I was terribly shocked 
when I found that the subcommittee and 
the full committee had reported the full 
amount of the budget estimate, when 
they had treated others to good, stiff 
cuts. A great many of those projects 
that were cut had just as good justifi- 
cation as anything in the Mississippi 
Valley flood control project. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from New York that the 
committee merely reduced the other 
projects in the bill to what the budget 
had already reduced the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries. I would like also to 
state that when you served on this com- 
mittee you supported legislation that 
provided more funds per year than we 
are getting at this time. 

Mr. TABER. I never did. 

Mr. PASSMAN. You were on the com- 
mittee until a year ago. 

Mr. TABER. No, no. I was not onita 
year ago. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I appeared before you 
2 years ago and that year you gave us 
more funds. 

Mr. TABER. You got more funds, but 
that was out of a conference with the 
Senate. 

Mr. PASSMAN. No. I am talking 
about the House. You reported out $62,- 
000,000 and we increased it to $67,000,- 
000. I would not like to argue with 
the gentleman, but I am sure if he would 
calm down a little he would admit it is 
poor economy to reduce the lower Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries by one dime. 

Mr. TABER. It is good economy to re- 
duce it, because it puts it on a fair basis 
with the others. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Where does the gen- 
tleman wish to apply the $5,000,000 cut? 
On what project? 

Mr. TABER. Ido not care. 

Mr. PASSMAN. You should care, in 
the interest of good government. 

Mr. TABER. But I do feel that it is 
absolutely necessary that they, too, re- 
duce if we are going to be honest with 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the gentleman is 
implying that this should be applied to 
some projects where it is going to cost 
the taxpayers additional money—— 

Mr. TABER. Ido not believe it is going 
to cost them a dollar extra. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman should 
tell us where this should be applied. He 
offered an amendment; I think he ought 
to back it up and tell us where the $5,- 
000,000 cut should apply. Does the gen- 
tleman know where it should be applied? 

Mr. TABER. It should be applied to 
the whole project; and the cut I have 
suggested is only one-quarter as big as it 
should be. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. There are some 60 
projects. In all fairness the gentleman 
should know where the cut is to be ap- 
plied rather than just have an arbitrary 
cut. 

Mr. TABER. It is not arbitrary; it is 
very liberal; it takes in the whole ter- 
ritory. It allows them more money in 
proportion than any of the other flood- 
control projects in the whole country. 

Mr. PASSMAN. There will be more 
debate on this subject. I wonder if the 
gentleman will consult the hearings and 
tell us where this $5,000,000 cut can be 
applied. To what projects would he 
apply it? 

Mr. TABER. It can be applied any- 
where against those projects. 

Mr. PASSMAN., Indicate some par- 
ticular place. 

Mr. TABER. You want it read? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I will read them. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Where is it? 

Mr. TABER. I will read right down 
through the list. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman should 
have had that information before offer- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. We did not need it be- 
cause it was so outlandish and so ridicu- 
lous that it should not have been neces- 
Sary to specify it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not agree with 
the gentleman and I do not believe that a 
majority of this Committee will agree 
with the gentleman. Therefore, I urge 
the Committee to vote down the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to see if we can limit debate on this 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment be 
limited to 30 minutes, the last 5 to be 
reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will di- 
vide the time equally among the Members 
seeking recognition, except that the last 
5 minutes will be reserved for the com- 
mittee. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. JONEs]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an example of what I spoke 
about earlier in the day, a desire on the 
part of some people to cut indiscrimi- 
nately. As the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana said a minute ago, this is an 
arbitrary amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York. I see he is now 
in the process of looking through the 
hearings to try to find where he thinks 
this $5,000,000 cut may be applied. He 
reached up and pulled the sum out of 
thin air and said: “Let us cut $5,000,000 
because the committee cid not see fit 
to reduce this section by the same pro- 
portion it did other sections.” As the 
gentleman from Louisiana said, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget did take into con- 
sideration the cuts, and the Bureau of 
the Budget did cut the lower Mississippi 
almost to one half; they have applied 
severe cuts. I think the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations is 
to be commended because they did take 
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up this bill item by item. As I said 
earlier, I want to stand by this com- 
mittee, Although they did cut a mil- 
lion dollars from one of the most im- 
portant projects in my district; in fact 
no funds were allowed for the Cape 
Girardeau project. I did not even offer 
an amendment to restore that because I 
believe in economy if it is based on the 
facts. I do hope that the membership 
here today regardless of how much you 
want to save money will at least use some 
judgment and base your action on fair- 
ness and at least have some reason for 
making a reduction rather than adopt- 
ing an attitude of voting for every re- 
duction and against every proposed in- 
crease regardless of the facts. Do not 
follow an amendment which says: “Let 
us cut. We do not tell you where to cut 
but just let us cut,” and not give any 
reason therefor. 

I can appreciate the fact that the gen- 
tleman from New York is sincere in his 
desire to cut, but at times he has shown 
he has no responsibility about where 
those cuts shall be applied. He wants to 
go out and make a record that he has 
saved so many millions or billions of dol- 
lars for the country. Here is a case in 
which he has just arbitrarily taken a 
figure and has not given us any reason 
why there should be a cut. I say his 
amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the pending amendment proposes 
to make a reduction in a fund that has 
been the best investment in flood control 
the United States has ever made in the 
brief time that we have been in the proc- 
ess of providing a flood-control pro- 
gram for the people of this country. 
The ratio of benefits in the time this 
Mississippi Valley program has been 
working, which is a little bit more than 
25 years since the great flood of 1927, 
has been $5 for every $1 expended. 

The subcommittee understands the 
value of the program and as such it pre- 
vailed upon the full committee to accept 
a program that would at least provide 
for minimum maintenance of the pres- 
ent program. 

Talk about what has not been cut. 
The actual program suggested and pro- 
posed to meet some of the basic needs of 
the region for the coming year was $119,- 
000,000. The Budget Bureau cut us more 
than 50 percent. They cut us down to 
$59,000,000. You talk about politics and 
things involved in what the Bureau of 
the Budget recommends. We got our 
cut there. Now, if you want to add more 
politics to it, go ahead, but if you do you 
will be not only making an indiscrimi- 
nate and unfair attack upon one pro- 
gram, a program that has been paying 
dividends in restoring and preserving the 
basic natural resources of our country, 
but you will also be building up addi- 
tional millions in the future which will 
have to be voted and which will be acted 
upon without question when the time 
comes. 

This House last year without a second 
thought voted a total of $30,000,000 to 
provide for the relief of flood victims in 


Kansas and Missouri. Do you want to 
have to vote an even larger sum for re- 
lief of flood victims in the Mississippi 
Valley? If you block this continuing 
program of flood control, which has 
been established and which is producing 
results, you will be subject to that prob- 
ability. 

I appeal to you in the name of all jus- 
tice to vote down this indiscriminate at- 
tack upon the finest flood-control pro- 
gram of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recoge 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
NorRRELL]. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry this amendment has been offered. 
I know how anxious my good friend from 
New York [Mr. Taser] is to make cuts, 
but I know that most of the cuts that 
have been made in the appropriation 
bills this year have been made, not on 


‘this floor but in the House Appropria- 


tions Committee. No subcommittee 
stands higher and is more able than the 
subcommittee that has handled this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget cut about 
one-half of the funds requested by the 
engineers in the lower Mississippi, one- 
half, if you please; yet we told our con- 
stituents that we would not on the floor 
of the House offer any amendments, that 
we would take our medicine. Although 
it is a little hard to take, it does not taste 
too good, yet we have stood by this com- 
mittee. I want to say that it is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways. If 
this was a good committee yesterday, if 
today it has been a good committee up 
until now in making the drastic cuts it 
has made, then it is a good committee at 
this time. It shows reasoning; it shows 
rationality; it shows ability; and it shows 
that they have a thorough understand- 
ing of the situation. Now, we have not 
only been cut 50 percent by the Bureau 
of the Budget but we have, may I say 
to the gentleman from New York $1,395,- 
000 less for fiscal 1953 than we have dur- 
ing the current year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We must keep in 
mind that the Mississippi River is one 
of the great river arteries of the world 
and the greatest in our country, and that 
it has played a very important part in 
the economic life and the progress of our 
country, North, East, South, and West. 
This amount appropriated is small 
enough, and any reduction would con- 
stitute false economy and would be un- 
fair and unjust. I join with my friend 
and others in urging the defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. It is true that this is the largest 
river of the world, certainly the largest in 
the United States. It drains about 32 of 
our States located east of the great Con- 
tinental Divide. All this money is for 
flood control such as levees, bank stabi- 
lization and related facilities. A large 
part of the amount allowed by the com- 
mittee must be used for maintenance, 
leaving, therefore, a very limited 
amount for construction. Actually this 
amount for the lower Mississippi should 
be increased. : 


I trust the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 
I do so because I feel that the allocation 
of these funds is distinctly unfair. I do 
not see why the subcommittee, on the 
one hand has turned down the request 
for a dam on the upper reaches of the 
Missouri at Gavins Point, and has prac- 
tically stopped work on Oahe, a huge 
potential reservoir, which would hold 
back a great quantity of this water if 
constructed, and on the other hand, they 
have not reduced the lower Mississippi 
item below what the budget authorized 
except for a little project at Memphis. I 
think the place to stop this excess water 
is in the upper reaches as far as is pos- 
sible before it flows down toward the 
lower Mississippi where trouble results. 
I cannot see why the subcommittee 
turned down projects such as Gavins 
Point in the headwaters and refused to 
consider further construction of the 
Oahe project, where the expenditure of 
this proposed saving of $5,000,000 could 
really do much good for everybody con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in agreement with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER], when he asks that this $5,000,000 
be taken out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time allotted me be yielded 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
served on the subcommittee which han- 
dled the Kansas-Missouri flood-damage 
appropriation. Anyone who stops to con- 
sider what inadequate attention to flood 
control can do will be fearful of this 
amendment. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that I come from the 
State of New York. My people have no 
particular interest in this except their 
interest in the welfare of America. I 
believe that the gentleman has done 
great service in this House, and I believe 
that this committee has been wise and 
judicious in its appropriations. There- 
fore I am going to support the commit- 
tee, and I trust that all of my colleagues 
from the Empire State will do likewise. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. There is no finer American in the 
Congress, nor a more able legislator. I 
appreciate his statement and we all ap- 
preciate him. 

Mr. Chairman, in this kind of time 
when we are trying to balance the budget, 
when we are spending money all over 
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the world, when it is hard to stand here 
and hold back on our friends and cole 
leagues who want us to approve addi- 
tional projects for their areas, I want to 
take my hat off to the members of this 
subcommittee. After weeks of study 
they have brought out this bill which is 
their best judgment as to how best to 
allocate the funds to the most needed 
flood-control protection. A majority of 
this House has stood with them against 
increases for we know they are trying to 
hold the line. 

It would be a mistake to now reduce 
these funds below what this subcom- 
mittee considers the irreducible mini- 
mum. 

I went on the subcommittee to handle 
the Kansas-Missouri flood problem a 
little less than a year ago. The most un- 
pleasant task I ever had to perform since 
I have been a Member of this House was 
to try to hold back and keep the line 
when you saw the devastation that water 
had done, AsI say, the Mississippi River 
is something you cannot completely con- 
trol, it is something you have to fight 
continuously, day in and day out, if you 
are going to contain it. 

This subcommittee has tried to do a 
good job. We have backed them up to 
now. I do not know of two more able 
men in this House than the two young 
Republican members of this committee, 
JERRY ForpD and GLENN Davis nor two 
who are more sincere. I do not know of 
anyone who is more American than they 
in their desire to see that America comes 
first. Within the funds that are avail- 
able they have tried to allocate to meet 
those things that are needed. Who 
would claim that these gentlemen and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
RasBavt! would try to give any unfair ad- 
vantage here? Who would say they rep- 
resent anything except the American 
viewpoint? ° 

I do not claim to know as much as 
they do about this subject, for they have 
studied it for weeks. I do know that this 
problem of handling the Mississippi 
River is a major problem. I know the 
devastation that can follow from inade- 
quate attention. 

I know our friends on this subcommit- 
tee have tried to do a good job and I be- 
lieve we will make a mistake if we do not 
back their judgment rather than that of 
my good friend from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
CoopPeER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, flood 
control was adopted as a national policy 
cf the United States under the Flood 
Control Act of May 15, 1928, and it has 
rendered outstanding service to all the 
people of this country. It is one of the 
most constructive policies that has ever 
been adopted. You cannot throw a pan- 
ful of water out in Pittsburgh but what it 
comes by my door down on the main 
stem of the Mississippi River. 

As has been so well pointed out by 
the distinguished gentleman from Loui- 
siana, the budget cut this item from 
$119,000,000 to $60,000,000, practically 
cut it in two. Any thought of adopting 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York here 
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today would be a serious mistake. He 
does not even intimate where the reduc- 
tion should be applied. 

The Mississippi River Commission and 
those responsible for this program have 
worked it out on a sound and proper 
basis, and the members of this subcom- 
mittee, who have been praised here all 
day yesterday and all day today, have 
done a remarkable job in handling this 
bill. This House has followed them on 
every amendment that has been pro- 
posed here, all day yesterday and today. 
Certainly it is the part of wisdom and 
simple justice and sound economy in the 
interest of our country and all of our 
people for this House now to stand firmly 
behind the members of this subcommit- 
tee, who have rendered such an out- 
standing service in bringing this bill to 
the House today, and who stand unani- 
mously in their support of this item and 
in opposition to the position taken by 
the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
mah, as you know, I very seldom come 
down to the well of this House. I have 
very great respect for the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 
So many times I have gone along with 
him. But this is one time when I think 
we ought to reason together and speak 
quietly about this situation, because it 
means so much to an important section 
of the country as that section of the 
country relates itself to the whole Na- 
tion. Did you ever stop to think, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota who criticized the expenditure of 
these funds down in the lower part of 
the river, that the Mississippi River col- 
lects the snow that falls in Minnesota 
and that 47 percent of the drainage and 
surface water which must go to the Gulf 
of Mexico, goes down this, the largest 
river in the world. As the main stem is 
joined by other rivers, such as the Ohio, 
and Tennessee and others, that flow into 
it, and as you get farther and farther 
down the river, you have more and more 
of the water, making a total of 47 per- 
cent of the water flowing into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I, too, am from the 
State of Minnesota. Last November, I 
was a member of the committee, which 
was invited by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to go down and see for the first 
time the lower Mississippi. We visited 
the district of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SmitH] who just presented 
an excellent case. When the gentleman 
from Tennessee refers to expenditures, 
I want to say I was tremendously im- 
pressed not only with the efficient man- 
ner in which the work was performed, 
but the effectiveness of the job done, 
and dollar for dollar I thought it was 
one of the finest examples of sound, 
long-range, water and soil resource use 
that I have ever seen in all my years. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman so very much. When you 
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country as a whole, you see the value 
of it. This subcommittee, Mr. Rasavt, 
Mr. Forp and Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, 
came down to this section of the coun- 
try and saw that part of the river last 
fall. I was impressed with their sincer- 
ity, and with their thoroughness, and 
after reading the hearings, I have been 
more impressed than I have been in a 
long, long time that these men have 
done a thorough job. I think we can 
certainly follow them in this bill as much 
as they have cut it and as much as they 
have hurt my particular district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TACKETT], 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
indeed hopeful that this amendment will 
not be adopted. The Bureau of the 
Budget was very conservative this year, 
and cut almost 50 percent of the engi- 
neers’ request for the lower Mississippi 
Valley. This committee has been very, 
very conservative. Now, we have an 
amendment here which would even re- 
duce what the committee has itself 
brought forward. This can have no 
purpose other than as an arbitrary cut 
of an appropriation. The gentleman 
from New York has not been able to 
place his finger on one item which he 
would suggest to be cut. He says, ‘Oh, 
we ought to just cut it because the com- 
mittee has failed to cut the same per- 
centage from the budget as it has in 
other areas of the country.” The facts 
are conclusive, however, that the budget 
did the cutting to begin with to such an 
extent that the committee could find very 
little room for further cutting. It just 
so happens that the Mississippi River is 
the biggest river in the world, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
cannot stand it because they are spend- 
ing more money on the Mississippi River 
than they are on some of the smaller 
rivers in the country. I do not know 
what can be done about that, unless you 
want to try to trim down the Mississippi 
River and give part of the water to some 
other area, and I am sure that the people 
in the lower Mississippi River area will 
not object in the least, Mr. TaBEr. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMan]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. PASSMAN was given to Mr. 
Bosces of Louisiana.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the best evidence of the 
importance of this item is the fact that 
Members of this great body from Minne- 
sota south have spoken on the impor- 
tance of this appropriation. I believe 
that every Member of this body is con- 
scious of the need to reduce our expendi- 
tures. Nevertheless, I have always been 
impressed with the fact that the appro- 
priations for flood control and for con- 
servation generally are in the nature of 
an investment. Certainly one of the 
great investments in our modern history 
has been the development of our water- 
ways and the conservation of our great 
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Along the Mississippi Valley today, 
where 25 years ago that area was sub- 
jected to periodical overflows, we have 
now developed one of the great industrial 
centers of the world. It is true, not only 
in the district of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the gentleman from Missouri, 
the gentleman from Arkansas, and the 
gentleman from Mississippi, but all the 
way down to the mouth of the great 
father of waters. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. A moment ago the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TaBER], who 
proposed this amendment, said that this 
should be based on reductions as made 
to other items in the bill. For instance, 
rivers and harbors and flood control, 
and, consequently, this should have a 
percentage reduction like those two 
items. Is it not a fact that maintenance 
and operation on the rivers and harbors 
projects on the lower Mississippi is some- 
thing that is continuing and must be 
kept up, and is it not a fact that the 
maintenance of rivers and harbors was 
found to be about the same as last year, 
and, consequently, was not reduced? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. As a matter 
of fact, in answer to the gentleman’s 
question, the maintenance items have 
been reduced. Frankly, I think that the 
reductions here go beyond the bounds of 
safety. I would feel completely justified 
in asking this body to increase the ap- 
propriation. I believe a very sound case 
could be made therefor. 

I trust the Committee will reject this 
unsound amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RaBavT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
subcommittee has acted in the greatest 
sincerity upon every project in this bill. 
We were just as sincere when we made a 
reduction of $200,542,900 as we are now 
in our present position to see that the 
money we have allowed for the lower 
Mississippi should be, every cent of it, 
kept in this bill. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaABER] is in an odd position. I have 
been a member of this committee for a 
long time, and formerly served with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
when he was ranking minority member 
of this subcommittee. He signed the re- 
port in 1950 for $67,500,000 for the same 
type of work that we are doing at this 
time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. That was on a confer- 
ence report where the Senate had raised 
it to over $70,000,000. 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, you signed it, 
nevertheless, for $67,500,000. 

Mr. TABER. That did not say I liked 
it. 

Mr. RABAUT. I merely said that the 
gentleman signed the conference report. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to associate myself 
with the gentleman and his subcommit- 
tee. In the opinion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, the committee has done 
a conscientious and sincere job. 

Mr. RABAUT. It will be noted that 
the amount recommended by the comit- 
tee for this project is not only $915,000 
under the budget estimate and $1,395,000 
under the amount available last year, 
but is $7,895,000 below the amount ap- 
propriated in 1950 when the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. TaBER] was the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee. It is well below the appro- 
priation of last year. It is $1,895,000 
below the amount appropriated in the 
so-called great Eightieth Congress in the 


.fiscal year 1949. 


I need not tell you that prices have 
risen astronomically since that time. 

‘Not only the committee, but also the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
the Budget have done a good job on this 
project. There are no new starts rec- 
ommended herein. General Feringa has 
worked long and hard in holding down 
the costs on this work. I ask the gentle- 
man from New York to note that General 
Feringa has reduced the number of posi- 
tions by 144 since last year, and by over 
2,500 since 1949. 

The Bureau of the Budget operated 
with a heavy hand in reducing the re- 
quests of the Corps over $58,000,000. 
The committee has made a further re- 
duction. I assure you that the action 
of the subcommittee was unanimous in 
the amount recommended. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBEr]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taber), there 
were—ayes 23, noes 97. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAINTENANCE 

For expenses necessary for maintenance of 
flood-control works or parts thereof and other 
related activities in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Flood Control Act, approved 
May 15, 1928, as amended (33 U.S. C. 702a), 
$14,827,000. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Yesterday during general debate in 
a colloquy between the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatine], myself, and 
others in the Great Lakes Basin area, I 
read into the Recorp a joint telegram 
which we sent to the various members 
of the International Joint Commission 
which has jurisdiction and control over 
the problems affecting the Great Lakes 
area. In that telegram we requested a 
hearing before the International Joint 
Commission concerning the high water 
on the Great Lakes. 

I have in my hand a telegram which 
was received by me today in reply to the 


aforementioned telegram. I will read 
it into the REcorp: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1952. 
GERALD R. Forp, 
Member of Congress: 
I have your telegram of April 1, 1952, and 
I have referred it to my colleague, the Chair- 
man of the United States section, IJC, 
who will no doubt advise you as to the po- 
sition of the Commission in the matters to 
which you refer. I would be obliged if you 
would convey this message to the others 
associated with you in the telegram under 
reply.- 
A. G. McNavuGHTON, 
Chairman, Canadian Section, Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 


I wish to add at this time that I have 
been informed unofficially that the In- 
ternational Joint Commission intends to 
issue an invitation to the interested 
Members of Congress to present the 
problem of high water on the Great 
Lakes to them on Friday morning. 

At this time I would like to offer an 
invitation to all Members of Congress 
who are affected by the high water on 
the Great Lakes to attend this meeting 
if an invitation is extended. I will try 
to keep the Members advised if the invi- 
tation is extended, as I believe it will be. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. On behalf of the many 
citizens and property cwners affected 
along the southern shore cf Lake On- 
tario, I want to express to the gentleman 
their gratitude for the help which he has 
given in this matter and the leadership 
which he has shown. This is an ex- 
tremely serious matter to the people in- 
volved, many of whose properties have 
been seriously damaged. In some cases 
properties may even be destroyed or 
rendered uninhabitable. Hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of damage has been done. To date no 
relief has been obtained from any of the 
agencies of Government. This appears 
to be the first bright spot on the horizon; 
at least, we are being given a hearing 
before the International Joint Commis- 
sion and I join in urging all Members of 
Congress who are interested in this prob- 
lem along the Great Lakes to meet with 
us for this session with them. I think 
it will be helpful to have as many as 
Possible at that meeting. I again express 
my gratitude to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. In the event 
the International Joint Commission 
finds it wise to carry our survey work 
through the Corps of Engineers, where 
are we to obtain the money to carry out 
these surveys? 

Mr. FORD. As we indicated yesterday 
in the debate on the appropriation bill 
now before us, the subcommittee did 
authorize some funds for surveys for the 
next fiscal year. I would imagine that 
whatever funds are necessary for this 
or other preliminary examinations 
might be obtained from those which will 
be appropriated in this bill. I am not 
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expecting, however, to have any priority 
whatsoever for this project over any 
other and I will leave the decision up 
to the Corps of Engineers and the Joint 
International Commission as to where 
and how much the allocations should be 
made. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I am asking 
the gentleman where in this bill will 
the Corps of Engineers obtain funds to 
carry out these surveys, if they are agreed 
to by the International Joint Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. FORD. As I indicated to the gen- 
tleman, there are some funds in this bill 
for surveys, not enough for everybody 
who wants a survey however. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man is interested in the Great Lakes. 

Mr. FORD. Those funds are not ear- 
marked. They are in a lump sum with 
the final decision resting with the engi- 
neers. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

May I say at this point that I have just 
received a telegram from the Honorable 
A. O. Stanley, Chairman of the United 
States Section, International Joint Com- 
mission, advising me that the Commis- 
sion will meet our congressional delega- 
tion on Friday morning at 10:30 in room 
2300, Federal Security Building, Third 
Street and Independence Avenue SW. 

In response to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Alabama, and re- 
ferring to the particular phase of it Iam 
especially interested in, the survey has 
already taken place. It has been deter- 
mined that the high level of Lake On- 
tario has been increased some 8 inches 
or more by the existence of the so-called 
Gut Dam. The question of whether our 
Government is going to insist upon Can- 
ada living up to the agreement which it 
made that it would remove that dam or 
modify it if the dam seriously affected 
the property owners of this country is 
one of the questions which should be 
thrashed out before this International 
Joint Commission. Naturally Canada 
will also want a survey and report on the 
effect of this dam and the extent of the 
damage which has been encountered 
both in the United States and Canada. 

One of the questions to be decided by 
the Commission is the cause of this high 
water and whether the dam which Can- 
ada built is an important contributing 
factor in creating the serious situation 
which exists in that area. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. One of the 
purposes of asking the International 
Joint Commission to make a study of 
the high waters on the Great Lakes is 
a matter to be determined by engineers. 
They have no engineering staff. They 
only have to require the engineering 
data to be obtained by the Corps of En- 
gineers. The gentleman from New York 
said the survey had been completed. If 
you have such a survey, why do you want 
the International Joint Commission to 
make one? | 

Mr. KEATING. We are not asking for 
any survey. We are asking for a study 
of this question and to take evidence on 
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the subject of what is causing this con- 
dition on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What is the 
difference between a study and a sur- 
vey? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman com- 
pletely misunderstands the purposes of 
this appeal to the International Joint 
Commission, apparently, and I regret 
that he does not understand it. But 
we are not interested in any additional 
surveys. They may become necessary at 
a later time. I will not say they will 
not, but that is not the primary interest 
at the moment. The interest at the 
moment is to find out what Canada pro- 
poses to do to live up to a treaty which 
was entered into between this country 
and Canada in which it was expressly 
stated that if the construction of this 
dam interfered with the high level of 
the Lakes and caused damage to Ameri- 


can property, that the dam would be. 


removed or modified. Now the Depart- 
ment of the Army and our other Gov- 
ernment departments have not taken 
any steps to enforce that agreement. 
Many of us are now interested in the 
problem of appealing directly to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission and it is 
there that we will be heard. I do not 
anticipate that any extensive additional 
surveys will be necessary at all. Suf- 
ficient evidence is already available, I 
understand, to establish beyond doubt 
the fact, for instance, that the Gut Dam 
is one of the causes of the distressing 
conditions along the south shore of Lake 
Ontario. The United States Corps of 
Engineers has so found and I believe 
Canada concedes it. There may be some 
slight disagreement over the extent of 
the effect of the dam, but that is minor. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to have 
the gentleman from New York pro- 
pound such inquiries as he may think 
necessary to inform me fully of his in- 
tention or the intentions that were ex- 
pressed yesterday in appealing to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission to make a 
study, as he calls it, of the Great Lakes. 
The question was stated very clearly on 
yesterday, and I presume it is the same 
question today as it was on yesterday. 
The gentleman from New York talks 
about completed surveys that have taken 
place on the Great Lakes. Well now, the 
surveys on the Great Lakes have not 
been concluded, this continuing work 
has received funds annually to carry out 
surveys by the Corps of Engineers. 

Now let us go back and see what sur- 
vey work has been carried on by the 
Corps of Engineers as it relates to the 
international joint commission. In 
1941 this survey for the St. Lawrence 
seaway was made possible by President 
Roosevelt setting aside $1,000,000 of his 
emergency fund, and that amount was 
used to make a comprehensive survey 
of the great St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. In other instances appropriations 
have not been made to the State De- 
partment but to the Corps of Engineers 
to carry on extraordinary activities in 
relation to international work carried 
on by the Engineers from Canada and 
from the United States. This has been 
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carried in the civil functions appropria- 
tion bill. The request now is that the 
international joint commission, in its re- 
lationship with Canada, make an over- 
all study of the water tables of the Great 
Lakes area. 

To carry out extensive surveys, the 
surveys that are required, will require 
survey money over and beyond that car- 
ried in the present appropriation bill. 
So when we talk about carrying out com- 
prehensive survey works, water table 
studies on the Great Lakes, do not let 
anybody fool you that we have sufficient 
money in this bill to doit. To carry out 
those surveys on those tremendous 
bodies of water requires a great deal of 
study, it requires obtaining of engineer- 
ing data, and it requires economic 
studies, it requires all types of studies 
that normally are employed in the con- 
sideration of the economic feasibility of 
all types of projects. 

We have had a very fine relationship 
with Canada in working out interna- 
tional agreements and understandings 
by which we hope to prosecute future 
works in the Great Lakes area. I hope 
we will not have a misunderstanding 
here about what future works that are 
to be required, survey works that are 
needed to be made on the Great Lakes. 
I personally am in favor of continuing 
the work on the Great Lakes, but let us 
not make any mistake that we have suf- 
ficient money in this appropriation bill 
to carry out those comprehensive sur- 
vey works. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I am sure the gentleman 
from Alabama recalls that his subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Works 
no later than 2 or 3 weeks ago approved 
a preliminary survey resolution author- 
izing a study by the Corps of Engineers 
of the fluctuations of the level of the 
Great Lakes, at a cost of $13,000. That 
resolution was approved. It is now un- 
der consideration by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the corps has informed me 
that that report will be forthcoming by 
the middle of May. That is out of the 
current fund. That particular survey 
is for the benefit of all parties concerned, 
including the Joint International Com- 
mission, if they so want to use it. That 
is all that has been done so far. It will 
be helpful in the consideration of the 
problem by the Joint International Com- 
mission. All we are asking for on Fri- 
day with the International Joint Com- 
mission is a chance to present the prob- 
lem, which we heretofore have not had 
an opportunity to do. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. In order that 
we may not misunderstand the resolu- 
tion which was passed by the Committee 
on Public Works, I would like to point 
out that this resolution merely provides 
the Corps of Engineers with authority 
to make a survey. It also provides $13,- 
000, the amount required to make pre- 
liminary studies, not the continuance of 
any other surveys of all the Great Lakes 
water tables, because, like every other 
committee, we have had to be vigilant 
with the expenditures of public funds, 
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so we asked the Corps of Engineers to 
make a preliminary survey. Therefore, 
we have cut down on the amount that 
would be expended currently to carry 
out those studies. Thirteen thousand 
dollars will not complete the entire work. 
So it is that the total amounts in this 
bill will not go beyond what little work 
will be accomplished by the $13,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman men- 
tioned the Committee on Public Works. 
Am I to understand from the remarks of 
the gentleman from Michigan, a mem- 
ber of the committee, that this is going 
to have something to do with the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway? 
If it is, I want to register a protest. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Itis not. We 
have not discussed the prospect of build- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway. What we 
have been discussing is survey funds 
that have been expended by the Corps 
of Engineers in their survey work with 
the International Joint Commission. 
We have not discussed the pros and cons 
of that other matter. Evidently the 
gentleman from West Virginia has 
failed to follow the discussion so far. 
We were talking about funds to survey 
the water tables in the Great Lakes area, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed $3,301,800 of the funds avail- 
able to the Panama Canal Company shall be 
available during the current fiscal year for 
general and administrative expenses of the 
company, which shall be computed on an 
accrual basis: Provided, That as used herein, 
the term “general and administrative ex- 
penses” shall not be construed to include 
expenses otherwise classified in the preceding 
fiscal year. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the Ap- 
propriations Committee on the Civil 
Functions, Department of the Army, ap- 
propriations bill for 1953 raises certain 
serious questions with respect to Panama 
Canal tolls. The report asserts that ves- 
sels using the Canal do not now bear a 
fair share of the cost of its operation 
and maintenance as well as the amorti- 
zation of the original and subsequent 
Federal investments. The Governor and 
the Directors of the Company are se- 
verely criticized for their alleged lethargy 


“in failing to take more definite action 


over so long a period of time.” The 
committee directs the Governor “to take 
prompt and immediate action on this 
matter in the manner provided by law” 
and requests that an increase in toll 
rates be put into effect prior to the sub- 
mission of the budget estimates for fis- 
cal year 1954. 

These statements should not be per- 
mitted to stand on the record unchal- 
lenged. The directive to increase toll 
rates conflicts with the specific provi- 
sions of Public Law 841, Eighty-first 
Congress, and appears to be based on an 
incomplete knowledge of the facts. 

The Governor has not been dilatory 
in recommending an increase in toll 
rates. On the contrary, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Panama Canal au- 
thorities, the President on March 26, 


1948, issued proclamation No. 2775 di- 
recting that on October 1, 1948, tolls be 
raised from 90 cents to $1 per ton for 
laden ships. As a result of this procla- 
mation, the Congress undertook to re- 
view the whole question of tolls policy 
and the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee was authorized by House Res- 
olution No. 44 to make a full and com- 
plete analysis of the financial operations 
of the Panama Canal. The President 
was requested to defer until after the 
submission of the committee’s report 
any change in the tolls currently levied 
for use of the Panama Canal. The Pres- 
ident acceded to this request and after 
several postponements the proclamation 
was ultimately withdrawn. 

The question of tolls policy was ex- 
haustively studied by the Eighty-first 
Congress. At the request of the special 
Subcommittee on Panama Canal Tolls, 
of which I had the honor to be chairman, 
the President directed the Bureau of the 
Budget to make a thorough study of the 
organization and operations of the Pan- 
ama Canal and tolls policy. The Presi- 
dent transmitted the report and recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget 
to the Congress on January 31, 1950. 

The Bureau of the Budget found that 
a sound accounting base did not exist for 
establishing toll rates. It pointed out 
that the treatment of the Panama Rail- 
road Company and the Panama Canal as 
separate entities for financial and ac- 
counting purposes had not provided a 
clear basis for a sound tolls policy. The 
Bureau of the Budget recommended that 
the Government’s activities on the Isth- 
mus be reorganized on a business basis 
so that there would be a more equitable 
basis for levying tolls and other charges 
through proper allocation of costs of 
operating and maintaining the Canal 
and its related enterprises. It was fur- 
ther recommended that the Congress 
enact legislation to provide the formula 
to be utilized in setting the tolls rate. 

These proposals were considered dur- 
ing extended hearings before the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and resulted in the enactment of Public 
Law 841. Section 412 (b) of that law 
sets forth the bases of tolls. The section 
reads: 

Tolls shall be prescribed at a rate or rates 
calculated to cover, as nearly as practicable, 
all costs of maintaining and operating the 
Panama Canal, together with the facilities 
and appurtenances related thereto, including 
interest and depreciation, and an appropri- 
ate share of the net costs of the operation of 


the agency known as the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. 


Until this section is repealed or 
amended by the Congress, it is binding 
upon the Directors of the Panama Canal 
Company in fixing toll rates. In order 
to carry out the directive of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the Governor and 
the Directors would be required to dis- 
regard an express enactment of the 
Congress. 

Examination of the budget and finan- 
cial statements of the Panama Canal 
Company indicates that no increase in 
tolls is warranted at the present time. 
These statements, it should be noted, 
are now on a business basis, as required 
by Public Law 841, and provide a com- 


plete picture of the financial results of 
Canal operations and allocations of costs. 
There is no evidence whatsoever to sup- 
port the allegation that vessels using the 
Canal are not bearing a fair share of 
the costs. It is estimated that in 1953 
the Canal will be operated on an entirely 
self-sustaining basis, including all costs 
of operation and maintenance, interest, 
depreciation, and $7,107,600 of the costs 
of the Canal Zone Government. What 
other Federal activity can boast of a 
comparable record? 

The Appropriations Committee is, in 
effect, directing the Company to raise 
tolls to a rate where the Government 
will not only be reimbursed for all costs 
but also will earn a profit. There is no 
justification for this proposal which is 
wholly in conflict with the intent and 
express provisions of Public Law 841. 
Furthermore, the committee’s action de- 
prives the shipping industry of the fair 
and impartiel public hearing to which it 
is entitled by law. The committee has 
directed the jury to bring in a directed 
verdict before the trial is even held. In 
view of the directive to increase tolls, 
it would appear to be a mere formality 
for the Company directors to accord the 
shipping industry a public hearing. 

The toll rates to be levied for the use 
of the Panama Canal should not be de- 
termined in an arbitrary and capricious 
manner. At such time as the revenues 
from tolls, taking into consideration esti- 
mates of future Canal traffic, fail to 
cover costs of, first, maintaining and 
operating the Panama Canal; second, in- 
terest; third, depreciation; and, fourth, 
an appropriate share of the net costs of 
the Canal Zone government, it will be- 
come the legal duty of the Directors of 
the Panama Canal Company to increase 
toll rates. If the Directors are derelict 
in their duty, I am confident that the 
General Accounting Office will recom- 
mend appropriate action to the Con- 
gress in its annual audit report covering 
the operations of the Panama Canal 
Company. However, the Directors are 
today fully meeting their statutory re- 
sponsibilities and the question of deter- 
mining toll rates should be left in their 
hands. It is clearly evident that the 
Company has no legal basis for increas- 
ing toll rates at the present time. 

The attention of the House is further 
invited to the fact that this Public Law 
841 is claimed as an accomplishment of 
the Citizens Committee for the Reorgan- 
ization of the Government, commonly 
known as the Hoover Commission. 

5 The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
ill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman,-I move 
that the committee do now rise, and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harpy, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7268) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to, and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
COMMERCE AND JUDICIARY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1953 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
a resolution (H. Res. 592) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7289) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other purposes, 
all points of order against said bill or any 
provision contained in said bill are hereby 
waived. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
30 minutes and reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

A JOB WELL DONE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, during consideration of the bill 
just adopted by the House, two of our col- 
leagues on the minority side, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Mr. GLENN DavIs, 
and the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
GERALD ForpD, rendered courageous and 
outstanding service to the Members of 
the House who were unable to either at- 
tend or read the hearings. 

It requires courage for those who are 
handling an appropriation bill to oppose 
the requests—and sometimes the de- 
mands—of Members of the House who 
are striving to obtain appropriations for 
projects in their own districts. 

It requires not only courage, but, if 
those handling a bill on the floor are to 


succeed, a rare combination of ability 
and logic. Our two colleagues possessed 
and used both in ample measure. 

It is always extremely difficult to con- 
vince a Member whose people insist that 
he obtain an appropriation for a harbor, 
for flood control, to prevent soil erosion 
or any other work which the local folks 
think necessary and for which they also 
think the Federal Government should 
provide the funds, that his plea for the 
money should not be granted. 

Our two colleagues, their handling of 
the bill demonstrates, actively partici- 
pated in extensive hearings, and they 
balanced well the needs for the money 
against the funds available. 

Both of these gentlemen are among 
the younger Members of the House. 
Their explanation of the provisions of 
this bill convinced us that they had full 
knowledge of what it should and should 
not contain and, if that was possible, in- 
creased our confidence in their ability. 

Their work was performed as well as 
it could have been done by the oldest, 
most experienced Member of the House. 
In addition, they brought to their task 
new and convincing arguments. 

For the service they so ably rendered, 
they are entitled to the thanks of the 
entire membership. Undoubtedly, their 
consciousness of a task well performed 
will be ample reward for the service they 
rendered. 

Certainly, neither could have been in- 
duced to render this outstanding service 
by any hope of political reward. That 
fact I mention, not to discourage our 
colleagues, not to minimize any reward 
other than that just mentioned, to which 
they might be entitled. My sole pur- 
pose is to call to their attention the fact 
that one in Congress rendering an out- 
standing service must sometimes be con- 
tent with the approval of his co-workers 
and his own knowledge that he has, in 
a capable manner, performed the task 
allotted to him. 

As an illustration note the present po- 
litical situation. A Member of the other 
body, a man of great ability, of wide ex- 
perience, of determination, labored for 
at least 15 years to write legislation—it 
is known as the Taft-Hartley Act—which 
would give some measure of protection 
to workers and members of labor unions, 
bring some degree of fairness to em- 
ployers. 

Consistently and with the burning of 
much midnight oil, the statesman to 
whom I refer used his great ability in 
the effort to correct some of the injus- 
tices of the Wagner Act. 

In spite of powerful political opposition 
and with but little aid from faint- 
hearted colleagues, he finally whipped 
into shape—and, in spite of the deter- 
mined opposition of a stubborn Presi- 
dent—with support of more than two- 
thirds of both Senate and House gave 
the Nation long-needed remedial legis- 
lation which has stood the test of time. 

The satisfaction of Senator Tarr in 
the accomplishment of the task which 
he undertook and which he performed 
so well must be, in view of present cir- 
cumstances, his greatest, his almost sole, 
reward. 

There is one exception to this state- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands, if not 
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millions, of working men and women 
throughout the Nation, members of 
unions, have expressed their gratitude. 
That they were grateful of the co-author 
of the bill was shown beyond question 
when, in his home State of Ohio, not- 
withstanding the opposition and the 
financial contributions made to his poli- 
tical opponents by some union officials 
and some industrial leaders, the men and 
women who do the work gave him at 
the polls in 1950 the largest endosement 
ever given a candidate in that State. 

The author of that bill was then false- 
ly charged with being the tool of indus- 
trial leaders—he was not then—it may 
be that because he is not today and 
will not agree to policies which he thinks 
unsound—they now oppose him. 

The Senator can well afford to over- 
look the ingratitude of industrial leaders, 
whose cause he served so well, who now, 
whatever be their motive, oppose him. 

The realization that millions of work- 
ing people throughout the land appre- 
ciate his efforts, thank him for the serv- 
ice rendered, will amply compensate for 
any lack of appreciation by others. 

Truly, for the coauthor of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, virtue must carry its own 
reward. 

The fact that, more recently, certain of 
the wealthy, politically powerful captains 
of industry, like Paul Hoffman, Ernie 


Weir and others, have now joined in a° 


concerted effort to thwart his laudable 
ambition to become President of the 
United States, to give us a foreign policy 
which will amply protect us and which 
will not at the same time strip us of our 
natural resources, nor, through con- 
tinuous warfare, bleed us white, should 
not unduly discourage the Senator nor 
his friends. 

Nor should it discourage our two col- 
leagues on the minority side, who today 
and on previous days, when this bill was 
under debate, stuck to and successfully 
performed the task which was assigned 
them by the minority leadership. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7289) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate continue for the rest of 
the day, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] and myself. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Who called up 
this rule? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer], a member of 
the Rules Committee. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand it 
is also the usual procedure that half of 
the time be yielded to the minority 
members of the Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. He did. He yielded 
the gentleman from Illinois 10 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] used 5 minutes of that time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I did not know 
that action had been taken before I was 
requested to take charge of the time on 
the rule for the minority. Seemingly, 
the Chair is a little too fast for me to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7289, with 
Mr. Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] 
will be recognized equally for the time 
under general debate. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] is recognized. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which is now 
before you for your consideration is the 
bill (H. R. 7289) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Federal Judiciary 
for the year ending June 30, 1953. At the 
outset, as chairman of the committee, I 
wish to express my grateful appreciation 
to all the members of the committee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
Fioop], the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Preston], the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MarSHALL], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], who is the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. AANDAHL] for their constant 
kindness and courtesy to me, and com- 
mend all of them for the many and 
arduous hours they spent in considering 
the various phases of this highly inter- 
esting but very involved appropriation 
bill. My personal thanks and the thanks 
of every member of the committee are 
indeed due to the executive secretary of 
our committee, Mr. Jay B. Howe, for his 
capable, loyal, and strenuous work in 
getting thi. bill together. 

With the exception of the language 
or rider inserted at page 19 of the bill 
by a bare majority of the full com- 
mittee—the rider known as section 111 
aimed at diplomatic recognition of the 
Vatican—I believe we have a good bill 
appropriationwise. 

I have already served notice to the 
House that when this bill is read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule I 
shall offer an amendment to strike the 
anti-Vatican section from the bill. I 
trust that we shall then consider this 
section as Americans, rather than as 


members of one religious faith or an- 
other. I contend that it is clearly a 
step toward utter denial of the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional power to appoint 
a diplomatic representative to the Vat- 
ican. Mr. Chairman, I shall withhold 
my argument on this until the section 
is read for amendment by the Clerk. 

The total budget estimates for the 
three departments referred to in this bill 
and for the Federal Judiciary amounted 
to $1,242,822,309. The amount allowed 
them by the committee is $1,069,992,859, 
a cut of $172,829,450, which is almost 14 
percent of the amount of the budget 
estimates. 

Insofar as the part of this bill deal- 
ing with the Department of State is 
concerned, the amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget was $318,408,010, 
and the committee allowed but $266,- 
056,510, a cut of over $52,000,000, almost 
1614 percent of the amount of the budget 
estimates for that Department. 

With regard to the Department of 
Commerce the amount requested in the 
budget estimates was $706,971,499 which 
the committee cut to the extent of $117,- 
402,000, to $589,569,499, a cut of over 
1612 percent. 

The fiscal recommendation of the 
committee insofar as the budget for the 
three Departments and the Federal ju- 
diciary in the coming fiscal year is con- 
cerned is over 624 percent less, including 
the vast sums voted by the Congress for 
pay increases last fall, when compared 
with last year. These cuts are signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that $285,144,000 
of the $318,408,010 budget estimate for 
the Department of State is for defense 
and defense-related activities; in the 
Department of Justice $91,424,800 of the 
$189,785,000 budget estimate is for inter- 
nal security and other defense purposes; 
and with regard to the Department of 
Commerce budget estimate of $706,- 
971,489, the sum of $170,084,877 is for 
direct assistance to the military; and 
$455,838,231 of that—and when I say 
“that” I refer to the budget estimate of 
$706,971,499—relates to the mobilization 
program. 

Let us look at one item which I expect 
will be controversial in the Committee of 
the Whole, that is, the appropriation for 
the Voice of America. Your committee 
received a budget estimate in the amount 
of $170,000,000, exactly twice as much as 
the appropriation for the international 
information and educational activities in 
the present year. The majority of the 
committee saw fit to allow the sum of 
$131,566,000 for these activities, in view 
of the testimony contained in the record 
of hearings and particularly in view of 
the very interesting statement contained 
therein and made by Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Chief of Staff of the Army. In 
allowing the sum of $131,566,000 your 
committee has recommended the amount 
of $86,750,000, the amount necessary to 
project this year’s program into the next 
fiscal year including the pay raises voted 
by the Congress last fall; the sum of 
$20,500,000 for acquisition and construc- 
tion of additional radio facilities and 
the sum of $24,316,000 for increased and 
expanded activities of this important 
agency. However, your committee has 
inserted in the pending bill a rider which 


would require that not less than $20,000,- 
000 be used to purchase from the Treas- 
ury of the United States foreign curren- 
cies or credits which are on deposit there 
as the result of lend-lease and property 
settlements abroad. 

I should at this time point out with re- 
gard to an item included in the total 
budget for the Department of State, to 
wit, $7,500,000 for acquisition of buildings 
abroad, that this appropriation does not 
represent an American dollar expendi- 
ture for the reason that the Foreign 
Buildings Office of the Department will 
use this appropriation to purchase for- 
eign currencies and credits to that ex- 
tent to carry on their program abroad. 

In approving the increased appropria- 
tions for the Voice of America, your com- 
mittee has taken into consideration the 
fact that in Japan the State Depart- 
ment is taking over the information and 
educational program formerly carried on 
by the army of occupation. There was 
presented a budget estimate for this pur- 
pose in the amount of $5,300,000 which 
your committee allowed in full. 

It might be interesting to refer at this 
time to the paragraph on page 10 of the 
committee’s report which concerns a re- 
quest for $8,000 for travel “to provide 
the American people with first-hand con- 
tacts with Department officers for the 
purpose of exchanging views and ideas 
on objective operations and accomplish- 
ments of the USIE programs.” 

The committee’s action on this was a 
complete denial of funds for this pur- 
pose. Your committee felt that there 
should be no activity whatever directed 
toward the American public “to influ- 
ence the minds of men,” but, rather, 
activity should be directed to the peoples 
of the world, and particularly those be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

Concerning the amount of $20,500,000 
allowed by the committee for acquisition 
and construction of radio facilities for 
the Voice of America, the budget esti- 
mate for which purpose the committee 
cut to the extent of $16,227,685, I should 
point out that these funds, the $20,500,- 
000, are to complete a project known as 
Negate, to complete four overseas trans- 
mitters, known under the code names of 
“George,” “Ocean,” “Peter,” and “Mike,” 
and for two shipborne high-power radio 
relay bases known as projects Vagabond 
Band Vagabond C. The project known 
as Vagabond A has been completed. A 
number of Members recently visited the 
ship Courier, which carries the floating 
radio relay base known as Vagabond A, 
down here in the Potomac River. Your 
committee is convinced the necessity of 
such a program, but added a proviso in 
the report that the construction on these 
two Vagabonds will not be commenced 
until Vagabond A, which is still be- 
ing tested, has been thoroughly proven 
to be a satisfactory and efficient opera- 
tion, both scientifically and economically. 

In connection with the appropriation 
for travel for the Department of State 
your committee for the second year has 
stricken from the committee print of the 
bill a waiver which would exempt the de- 
partment from the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which re- 
quires that Government employees shall 
travel on American-flag ships. We have 
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found that eliminating of this waiver 
has worked out quite satisfactorily dur- 
ing the past year. There is no reason 
why, when we have to spend our funds 
to transfer personnel of the Department 
of State, they should not travel when- 
ever possible, on American ships, and 
thereby help to build up and keep up our 
American merchant marine. 

Now I come to an item which I do not 
consider pleasant, and I refer to the re- 
quested appropriation for the Interna- 
tional Claims Commission. You will re- 
call that a few years ago, when the 
House was meeting in the Committee on 
Ways and Means’ room during renova- 
tion of this chamber, there was debated 
and passed a bill then known as the 
Yugoslav Claims Act, under which the 
amount of $17,000,000 was deposited in 
the United States Treasury to pay Amer- 
ican claimants because of usurpation of 
their property in Yugoslavia. At that 
time the legislative committee—I be- 
lieve it was the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which reported out that bill— 
recommended that the administrative 
expense of 3 percent for adjucating and 
paying those claims should be paid out 
of the $17,000,000 fund. Three percent 
of that sum is $510,000. The Interna- 
tional Claims Commission has been be- 
fore this committee, if I recall correctly, 
on three occasions, and has now, al- 
though warned by us, used up all of the 
3 percent or $510,000 with the exception 
of $161,419 and has not as yet finally 
adjudicated or paid a single claim. The 
committee is determined and has so pre- 
viously expressed itself insofar as the 
appropriation for the International 
Claims Commission is concerned, that 
not one dime of the taxpayers’ money 
shall be used to adjudicate these claims. 
The committee has accordingly denied 
the request of the Commission in the 
amount of $350,000 and allowed only 
the balance of $161,419 which I men- 
tioned a moment ago. 

“In regard to the item Salaries and Ex- 
penses, Department of State, your com- 
mittee has cut the amount of $1,411,419, 
recommending in the bill for 1953 fiscal 
year for this purpose the sum of $78,- 
488,581. This represents an increase of 
only $301,310 over the 1952 appropria- 
tion, and in connection therewith your 
committee has taken into consideration 
the fact that we must send to Japan an 
Ambassador and some five or six—I do 
not recall at the moment—consuls. 
The committee has also taken into con- 
sideration the testimony regarding a 
very worth while intelligence project 
which was heard by the committee be- 
hind closed doors, and which the com- 
mittee unanimously approved. The De- 
partment is directed, at all costs, to see 
that that intelligence program is car- 
ried out to the extent that it should be. 

Included in the Department’s request 
was the amount of $600,000 to replace 
alien employees abroad at our embas- 
sies, legations, and consulates, with 
Americans. This is a program of which 
I have been fearful all along, although 
it is recommended by some fine people 
because it would cost the taxpayers a 
vast sum of money. Your committee 
has directed that the Department re- 
place with Americans all aliens in any 


spot where it is deemed to be absolutely 
necessary for security reasons, the cost 
thereof to be absorbed out of the total 
amount allowed for salaries and expenses 
of the Department of State. 

In passing, I should indicate that your 
committee has allowed within the total 
amount for salaries and expenses for the 
Department of State 30 additional em- 
ployees urgently needed in the Visa, 
Passport, and Security Divisions of the 
Department. 

As to contributions to international 
organizations, we received a budget esti- 
mate of $30,486,710. Your committee 
has allowed that amount in full on the 
theory that if it is worthwhile for us to 
remain members of the various inter- 
national organizations, including the 
United Nations, we must pay our dues, 
This committee for the past number of 
years has sought and has succeeded in 
bringing down the American share of the 
cost of many of these international’ or- 
ganizations. However, insofar as the 
United Nations itself is concerned, I re- 
gret that neither the Department nor our 
representatives in our mission to the 
United Nations have been successful to 
date in bringing it down to 3313 percent. 

At the General Assembly of the United 
Nations held in Paris last fall as alter- 
nate delegates were the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], both dis- 
tinguished and able members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
served on the budget committee and 
made every possible effort to reduce the 
American share of the United Nations 
budget to 3314 percent. I know he made 
a valiant effort in this direction because 
I discussed the matter with him at length 
while in Paris, as I did with the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
and with Mrs. Roosevelt. 

You would find it interesting to read 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Chio (Mr. Vorys] with regard to our 
position. When I say “our position” I 
mean our nonpartisan American position 
concerning our membership in the 
United Nations. Iam sure you will agree 
with the statement which has been con- 
veyed to the other members of the United 
Nations, th.t we do not expect to con- 
tinue to pay more than 333 percent as 
our share of the cost much longer. The 
testimony of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys] before the committee in- 
dicates that he expects that within a 
year or possibly 2 years this appropri- 
ation will be brought down to at least 
3313 percent of the total U. N. budget. 

As to the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, funds are appropriated to con- 
tinue construction of the Falcon Dam, 
which is being constructed by interna- 
tional agreement between the United 
States and Mexico on the lower Rio 
Grande, a joint project with Mexico 
wherein the share of each government 
is 50-50. Your committee has also al- 
lowed the amount of $1,500,000 to com- 
mence construction of a diversion dam 
known as the Anzalduas Dam on the 
Rio Grande. In allowing this amount of 
money and in starting construction of 
this project, the total cost of which to 
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the United States is expected to be but 
$3,472,000, your committee has inserted 
in the bill certain language requiring 
that before construction is started the 
water users must make suitable arrange- 
ments to pay their fair share of the con- 
struction cost of thatdam. The Depart- 
ment estimates that the total costs reim- 
bursable from water users should amount 
to a quarter to one-third of the amount 
of the cost of the construction of the 
dam. 

In regard to the Department of Jus- 
tice, your committee allowed the amount 
of $187,060,009, which is $16,672,000 less 
than the amount appropriated for this 
department in the present year. 

In the Tax Division, where we found 
that as a result of lack of personnel, in- 
terest on moneys which must be returned 
to the taxpayers is running at the rate 
of $12,000 a day, your committee thought 
it wise economy to grant that Division 
20 additional positions so as to cut down 
on the amount of interest required to be 
paid by the Government and also to dis- 
pcse more expeditiously of more tax 
cases. 

Insofar as the Antitrust Division is 
concerned, your committee allowed the 
amount of $3,500,000, a cut of only 
$250,000. 

In the Office of Alien Property, the 
committee cut was to the extent of $100,- 
000, allowing $3,800,000 for general ad- 
ministration expenses. This amount is 
$40,000 below the amount approved for 
this purpose in the current fiscal year. 
In connection with this item, I should 
point out that not one dime thereof 
comes out of the general fund of the 
Treasury. Not one penny of it is part of 
the taxpayers’ dollar. The money al- 
lowed for the administration of the Office 
of Alien Property is deducted from funds 
or properties in the hands of the Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of alien 
property. I might note in passing that 
the Attorney General has disposed of the 
Schering Corp., one of the properties in 
his hands, as recently as a month ago, 
and although this corporation and the 
assets thereof were carried on the books 
of the Office of Alien Property at some- 
where in the neighborhood of $11,000.- 
000, the assets brought the sum of ap- 
proximately $29,000,000 after public ad- 
vertisement. 

Insofar as appropriations for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation are con- 
cerned, your committee has allowed the 
full amount requested. But, I should 
like to point out at this time that a 
bill passed in the House, quite recently, 
and more recently passed in the Senate, 
and which is now at the White House 
on the President’s desk awaiting his sig- 
nature, would turn over to the Civil 
Service Commission responsibility in the 
matter of employee loyalty investiga- 
tions. When signed by the President, 
this should result in a very substantial 
deduction from the amount of the ap- 
propriation for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. I believe it was on yester- 
day that the President made a request 
for a revolving fund in the amount of 
$6,500,000 for the Civil Service Com- 
mission for this purpose. 

I trust that before we finish this bill 
on tomorrow, or whenever it is that we 
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do finish the bill, we will be in receipt 
of advice that we can reduce the amount 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
by a number of millions of dollars as 
the result of the development I men- 
tioned. 

The Department of Commerce budget 
estimate for the coming fiscal year was 
in the amount, as I said before, of $706,- 
971,499. Your committee allowed $589,- 
569,499, a very substantial but justified 
cut of $117,402,000. This leaves the de- 
partment’s 1953 appropriation $99,113,- 
187 below 1952 fiscal year. 

With regard to the Bureau of the 
Census, the committee allowed the 
amount $10,300,000, a cut of $1,990,000, 
and $4,510,000 below the amount appro- 
priated for this Bureau in the current 
fiscal year. 

As pointed out at the top of page 17 
of the report, insofar as the Bureau’s 
proposed census of governments is con- 
cerned—and this is a good project, very 
worth while—the appropriation therefor 
was denied, with the thought that such 
census should be deferred at least for 
another year while we are cenfronted 
with such a huge defense budget. 

For the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, your committee allowed $144,349,- 
499, a cut of $18,792,000. This cut will 
in no way endanger or lessen the safety 
of our air travel. This is expressly pro- 
vided at page 17 of the committee’s re- 
port, which I am sure the House has 
read. 

I believe it is unnecessary for me to 
comment upon the appropriations al- 
lowed in this bill for the Federal judi- 
ciary. They remain quite static. The 
small increase allowed, principally pay- 
raise money, does not merit too much of 
our consideration, in view of the many 
huge items contained elsewhere in this 
bill. 

If there are any questions, I shall be 
glad to answer them as well as I can. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. . 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have some 
questions in regard to the radio program, 
In checking the hearings on page 354, 
there are listed these nine projects that 
you have in mind. As I read the report 
of your committee on pages 10 and 11, 
you have cut out projects 8and 9. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. The 
committee has allowed but $20,500,000 
of the $36,727,086 total estimated cost 
on page 354. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now you 
have cut from the remaining seven, as I 
understand it, an additional $1,000,000- 
plus, to bring it down to that figure. I 
wonder if the gentleman can tell me 
just where that additional cut is on those 
seven programs, or is that spread over 
the seven equally, as the State Depart- 
ment sees fit? 

Mr. ROONEY. The amount requested 
of the committee to cover project Ne- 
gate, $5,693,585; Vagabond B, $3,310,156; 
Vagabond C, $3,310,156; George, Ocean, 
Peter, and Mike each in the amount of 
$2,462,834. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That would 
not total up right. You have an addi- 


tional cut of $1,665,506 in these seven 
projects. My question is, Where is that 
cut? Is it at the discretion of the State 
Department among these seven projects? 

Mr. ROONEY. If you will permit me 
to answer you I will say that that is what 
the amount of the cut is, $1,665,506. I 
do not know what position the gentle- 
man is going to take with regard to 
this. We are saving more money than 
pointed out when I made my presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am asking 
for information. You are chairman of 
the committee and I presume you can 
give ittome. In your hearings, page 10, 
you say this action represents a reduc- 
tion of $1,665,506 in these seven projects. 
My question is a-very simple one. You 
have seven projects listed on page 354 
of the hearings, and the committee shows 
the figures. Where is that $1,600,000 
cut off? Is it to be absorbed as the State 
Departiaent sees fit, or have you cut 
these individual seven figures, and if 
you have, in what manner? 

Mr:. ROONEY. In an appropriation 
such ‘as this, amounting to over 
$20,000,000-—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Details are 
not important? 

Mr. ROONEY. Will you permit me to 
answer your question? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. The 
details are important. 

Mr. ROONEY. Just a minute; do not 
try to put words in my mouth in my time. 
I will answer the gentleman, if he will 
permit me. In an appropriation request 
of over $20,000,000 the committee felt 
that it could properly deduct the sum of 
$1,665,506 for the reason that it felt that 
the Voice of America, in letting contracts 
on these projects and planning and con- 
structing them, may well be able to save 
that comparatively small sum out of the 
$20,500,000, for instance, in connection 
with the cost of acquisition of land. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield for a minute? Because 
I am asking a question for information 
and I hope the gentleman wants to give 
me the information. 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not like the gentle- 
man to interrupt; I do not interrupt the 
gentleman; I never interrupt anyone on 
this floor unless they first interrupt me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The only 
thing is that I asked a question for in- 
formation and now the gentleman is 
trying to supply it for me. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then what 
Iam saying is true, if I follow the gentle- 
man’s statement, that the $1,600,000 


‘would be spread over those seven projects 


as the State Department sees fit. 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is what 
I asked. Now, one further question, if 
the gentleman please, on this land acqui- 
sition. Of course, all this land is abroad, 
is it net? 

Mr. ROONEY. Insofar as acquisition 
and ccnstruction of radio facilities is 
concerned, all of the items except the 
two seagoing transmitters are abroad. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, of 
course. Now may I ask the gentleman 
why these funds that are available 
abroad cannot be used for the acquisi- 


tion of that land in the same manner in 
which this $90,000,000 was applied that 
was voted the other day to build these 
beautiful palaces we are going to provide 
for our Ministers? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is exactly why we 
put the provision in this bill requiring 
the Department to use at least $20,000,- 
000 in foreign currency or credits; that 
is exactly the reason we put it in. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is what 
I am trying to find out. 

Mr. ROONEY. In some countries we 
do not have such credits. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man well knows the State Department 
shifts those figures around to suit itself. 

Mr. ROONEY. If they do, I assure you 
they will hear from this committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But let us 
deal with these specific cases here. Am 
I to understand that there actually need 
not be an appropriation for the amount 
that is required for the acquisition of the 
land in “George,” “Ocean,” “Peter,” and 
“Mike.” 

Mr. ROONEY. They have authority to 
acquire the land. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. In other 
words, this will come from the taxpay- 
ers; this will be paid out of taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. ROONEY. Not at all. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then will 
the gentleman explain? 

Mr. ROONEY. If the Department is 
able to obtain property for this purpose 
in a particular country—and after all 
there are some reasonable people down 
in the Department notwithstanding 
what the gentleman from Missouri or I 
might think—it has the duty, and I am 
sure it will carry it out, in locating the 
transmitter, to use foreign currency or 
credits in obtaining the land. I expect 
that in the first instance they would go 
about by trying to get the land for 
nothing. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What Iam 
asking the gentleman is, are we not 
appropriating that money? Surely the 
committee went into that. 

Mr. RCONEY. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that we have to 
technically appropriate every nickel in 
connection with use of foreign currency 
or credits. We have to appropriate the 
dollars in order to get the currency or 
credits out of the United States Treas- 
ury; but that is merely a bookkeeping 
transaction. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Exactly. 
But I am asking the gentleman the spe- 
cific question whether these projects— 
and the gentleman has gone into them— 
whether or not they actually will use 
funds available in other countries? Is 
the gentleman going to tell me that he 
has not gone into the matter sufficientiy 
or that the State Department does not 
know? 

Mr. ROONEY. I think if the gentle- 
man reads the hearings he will find out 
that we have gone into it quite suf- 
ficiently. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have read 
the hearings. 

Mr. ROONEY. It is unfortunate that I 
cannot tell the gentleman exactly where 








these transmitters are going to be lo- 
cated. That would not be any advantage 
to any of us. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
asking that. 

Mr. ROONEY. The reason we put the 
$20,000,000 requirement in the bill is to 
cover just such a situation if the trans- 
mitter is located in a country in which 
we have foreign currency credits. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. All I am 
asking the gentleman is whether these 
transmitters are in countries where these 
funds are available. 

Mr. ROONEY. I shall not answer the 
gentleman. I shall advise him later pri- 
vately. : 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. In other 
words the committee did not study that. 

Mr. ROONEY. Oh, yes; we studied 
that at great length, but I am not going 
to state here on the fioor where any 
project is to be located. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
asking where they are. 

Mr. ROONEY. Why does not the gen- 
tleman from Missouri ask the gentleman 
on his side from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] 
and find out whether or not we went into 
this and went into it in detail? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I think in fairness 
to the gentleman from Missouri, who is 
trying to find out these things, I may say 
that he is asking questions here that may 
appear to be relatively simple to him, but 
they are very complicated. I hope that 
he will take the time to discuss some of 
those things with members of the com- 
mittee on his side, because we spent days 
going into the items the gentleman is 
talking about. Some of the things he is 
asking us about here on the floor is some- 
thing that would be for security reasons 
impossible for us to go into with him, and 
I hope the gentleman will take the op- 
portunity of talking things over with 
Members on his side. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield once again, but 
I do not know where we are getting with 
this colloquy, because the gentleman 
must realize that, insofar as this bill is 
concerned, there is a great deal of off- 
the-record testimony that cannot be 
printed or disclosed on this floor for se- 
curity reasons. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. In answer to 
the gentleman from Minnesota, I have 
read the hearings and I have discussed 
the matter with the minority members 
of the subcommittee, and I have not 
found the answer. I have not asked for 
details as to where they are located. I 
asked whether or not these particular 
projects were located in places where we 
do have these funds available so that it 
will not actually mean taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman be 
satisfied with this bald answer, that if 
the State Department sets up one of 
these radio facilities in a country whose 
foreign currency we have in credits in our 
Treacury the Department must use the 
foreign currency or credits and not use 
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outright taxpayers’ dollars. Does that 
satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, not com- 
pletely. What Iam trying to find out is 
whether or not we are actually going to 
be appropriating more money from the 
taxpayers by these particular items. 
That is a simple question and I am try- 
ing to find the answer, but I have not 
gotten it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not know whether 
the gentleman is an expert in regard to 
the firmness of present expected costs of 
projects which run into $20,000,000, but 
I will admit I am not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I try to get 
the details, because I know that is the 
way you get these things cut down. It is 
not through generalities. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
say this committee does not know a little 
about cutting down things when we cut 
the State Department appropriation by 
1612 percent? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. On these 
particular items I am asking about it 
appears you have not gone into detail. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have not admitted 
such and I do not know how the gentle- 
man can make any such a statement. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Just from 
observation and from listening. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is what is in the 
gentleman’s own mind. I cannot do 
anything about that. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I would like to com- 
mend the committee for its far-sighted- 
ness in directing that at least $20,000,000 
of foreign credits that we have be utilized 
for the purpose of carrying out these ap- 
propriations. In addition to utilizing 
those credits for the acquisition of land 
for radio sites which the gentleman has 
just discussed, can he inform the com- 
mittee as to whether or not those credits 
can be used for other functions of the 
State Department for which we are here 
appropriating dollars? In other words, 
where we hire foreign chauffeurs, for ex- 
ample, can we use a portion of these for- 
eign credits for which $20,000,000 has 
been set aside to pay for those chauf- 
feurs? 

Mr. ROONEY. They may be so used. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Can the gentleman in- 
form the committee as to the other pur- 
poses for which these foreign credits can 
be used in carrying out the purposes of 
this act? We have discussed, first, land 
acquisition, and, second, the payment of 
foreign employees, chauffeurs and the 
like. Are there any other purposes for 
which we will be able to utilize foreign 
credits in carrying out the mission of the 
State Department overseas? 

Mr. ROONEY. They can be used to 
pay salaries of alien employees in em- 
bassies and consulates overseas, supplies 
and equipment bought overseas, rents, 
contractual services, communications, 
transportation costs and such. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Does the gentleman 
know what proportion of this appropria- 
tion bill is for any of the employees? 

Mr. ROONEY. Not specifically for 
such employees, but the total amount 
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including all activities of the Department 
overseas including the USIE program 
comes to about $100,000,000. 

Mr. LANTAFF. If it would be possible 
for the staff to inform the committee or 
the subcommittee to inform the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on just what func- 
tions of the State Department overseas 
can be paid for out of these foreign cred- 
its, I think it would be most helpful. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman—and this refers to 
the colloquy a while ago with the gentle- 
man from Missouri—that when the com- 
mittee inserted the provision that at least 
$20,000,000 of this appropriation for the 
Department of State must be used to 
purchase foreign currencies or credits, it 
did so of its own volition and not at the 
request of the department. It was with 
the idea of economy in mind that the 
committee arrived at the figure of 
$20,000,000. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. What percentage does 
that $20,000,000 of the total for the ex- 
penditures of the Department of State 
represent? 

Mr. ROONEY. The total amount for 
the Department of State is $266,056,510. 
That would represent about 9 or 10 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MORANO. For their overseas ex- 
penditures? 

Mr. ROONEY. No. Excuse me. The 
figure that I just gave you is for both 
domestic and foreign activities. 

Mr. MORANO. Iam talking about the 
foreign expenditures of the State De- 
partment in foreign countries. 

Mr. ROONEY. In round figures, $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. On page 216 of the 
State Department hearings, part 1, is a 
table of obligations by activities of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies. 
The first column is 1951 actual, the sec- 
ond column is 1952 estimate, and the 
third column is 1953 estimate. Would 
the gentleman from New York, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, inform me as 
to what percentage the various nations 
have paid of their obligations in fiscal 
1951 or calendar 1951 and fiscal 1952 or 
calendar 1952, whichever way the book- 
keeping is kept? 

Mr. ROONEY. We have a detailed 
statement, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, containing such figures, 
and I shall be glad to hand it to the 
gentleman personally and he can go over 
it at his will. The committee always re- 
quests those figures and details from the 
Department. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I appreciate that, but 
my question is a very simple question and 
it does not take a voluminous amount 
of material to answer. I am just asking 
if there is any place in here where it 
shows the percentage. 

Mr. ROONEY. No. Did the gentle- 
man say that he wanted it for every 
country? 


' 
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Mr. BUSBEY. How many countries 
are members of the United Nations? 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman ought 
to know that there are sixty-some-odd. 

Mr. BUSBEY. All right. I am just 
asking what percentage of funds obli- 
gated by these countries they have actu- 
ally paid. 

Mr. ROONEY. Over the past 5 or 6 
years they have on the average paid 
practically all or 90 percent of it. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Well, would it be very 
difficult to have the gentleman insert 
that in the REcorD? 

Mr. ROONEY. It will not be difficult 
at all, but rather costly. I can give the 
gentleman the exact figures. I shall be 
glad to give them to him. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Could the gentleman 
from New York have them inserted in 
the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, we did not insert 
them in this record of the committee 
hearings because we wanted to save the 
taxpayers some money. It is quite a 
voluminous document. That is the only 
reason we did not insert them in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I disagree with the gen- 
tleman from New York. It could not 
possibly be a voluminous document con- 
cerning these countries participating in 
the United Nations and show what per- 
centage they paid. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman would 
take the 60 nations in the United Nations 
Organization and then all the rest of the 
international organizations, I think he 
would realize it becomes quite a volumi- 
nous proposition. 

Mr. BUSBEY. That is not my ques- 
tion. Ijust asked the percentage of their 
obligations that they paid. I do not want 
a breakdown of all the international 
organizations. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 

Mr. PRESTON. On an average it 
would be in the vicinity of 97 or 98 per- 
cent of the money that has been obli- 
gated by the various nations. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman 
wants those figures, I will be glad to get 
them for him. 

Mr. BUSBEY. If the gentleman from 
Georgia is sure his figures are right, I 
will accept them without the table’s 
being put in the REecorp. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. On page 343 of Part 
2 of the hearings on the State Depart- 
ment there is a table entitled “Analysis 
of Personal Services.” At the bottom of 
that table under subparagraph “01 Per- 
sonal services” appears this sentence: 

The administrative support positions for 
each geographic area were calculated on the 
basis of one support position for each three 
program positions, and distributed 30 per- 


cent American and 70 percent local em- 
ployees. 


I looked through the hearings but I 
could not find just what categories of 


employment were included under that 
phrase “administrative support posi- 
tions.” I wonder if the gentleman can 
clarify that so as to give the actual work 
the people listed under that title do. 

Mr. ROONEY. Those are the people 
who keep the personnel records, make 
the purchases of supplies and equipment, 
keep track of the communications and 
all the various other items under other 
objects of expenditure. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Would that include 
the housekeeping personnel? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes, that is exactly 
what it is. That is another way of put- 
ting it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am rather curious 
to know how our country can arrive at an 


- agreement for the establishment of a 


wave length that we may use in a foreign 
country for our broadcasting there under 
the Voice of America program. Can the 
gentleman tell us if there is any testi- 
mony.on that? 

Mr. ROONEY. The matter of interna- 
tional wave length is a matter for the or- 
ganization known as the International 
Telecommunication Union. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is for operation 
in each separate country by that country 
and its nationals. I wonder how we get 
the assignment of a radio frequency our- 
selves to use as the United States in some 
foreign country. 

Mr. ROONEY. We get it through that 
organization of which we are a member. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Do they by treaty or 
other agreement permit us to operate a 
radio station in their country? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is true. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That seems most re- 
markable, because I do not believe we 
would permit them to do that in the 
United States. I just wondered how we 
arrived at such an agreement and under 
what kind of terms. Do they inherit the 
radio station in so many years, or what? 

Mr. ROONEY. This is an interna- 
tional organization and it is a matter of 
agreement and fair allocation. If I recall 
correctly, the last conference was in 
Mexico City. Our friends from the So- 
viet satellites were represented there and 
there was quite a bit of trouble. It was 
not the most satisfactory conference in- 
sofar as we were concerned. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Are these stations 
supposed to be United States stations or 
United Nations stations? 

Mr. ROONEY. United States stations. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I certainly am inter- 
ested and curious to know how we get 
away with that. It seems to be quite 
simple. 

Mr. ROONEY. The State Department 
has some good men representing us. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. On 
page 5, under the heading “International 
Claims Commission,” an appropriation 
is made for that commission. Does the 
gentleman anticipate that this commis- 
sion will be able to settle the present 
claims with this amount of money, espe- 


cially in view of the fact that with the 
amount of money they have already 
spent, they have settled no claims what- 
soever? 

Mr. ROONEY. If they could, they 
would be a little better than I said they 
were. I believe we have pointed out in 
the committee report, and I am quoting 
from the bottom of page 4 of the re- 
port: 

The committee recommends $161,419, the 
amount remaining within the 3 percent of 
settlement funds. If it is impossible, as is 
the contention of the Commission, to com- 
plete the settlement of all claims within 
this amount, then the situation should be 
brought to the attention of the proper leg- 
islative committee with a view toward in- 
creasing the percentage to be covered into 
the Treasury to defray expenses. 


This committee feels it has no author- 
ity and would ve usurping a province 
which belongs to the legislative commit- 
tee, if it were to approve the expendi- 
tures beyond the amount set by the les- 
islative committee when the Yugoslav 
claim bill was passed. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I do not 
want the gentleman to get the impres- 
sion that I am arguing for an increase 
in this amount. 

Mr. ROONEY. Oh, no; I have taken 
the gentleman’s remarks as not imply- 
ing anything one way or the other, but 
simply as a question seeking informa- 
tion. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. With reference to the In- 
ternational Claims Commission, it hap- 
pened that I resisted that with such 
power as I had, which was insufficient, 
and was opposed to the creation of this 
International Claims Commission, and 
felt at that time that this 3 percent was 
a complete phony. I notice that the 
Commission has not paid a single claim, 
and that they are asking for more in- 
vestigations over in Yugoslavia, but that 
the one thing that they are looking at is 
that another commission got 7 percent 
and, therefore, it seems to me that they 
will stay in existence until they come up 
to that record of 7 percent. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman re- 
minds me of a very important matter, 
which I had intended but almost forgot- 
ten to mention. When the legislation 
was before the gentleman’s committee, 
that is the Yugoslav claim bill, there was 
an employee in the legal office of the De- 
partment who helped to draft that legis- 
lation. The testimony contained in our 
printed hearings indicates that after the 
legislation was safely put on the statute 
books—perhaps I should strike out the 
word “safely”’—this employee resigned 
from the Department and proceeded to 
practice law here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The total amount allowed for 
the payment of claims was $17,000,000. 
How many millions of dollars in claims 
does the gentleman from Ohio think the 
employee who resigned from the Depart- 
ment to practice law here in the District 
of Columbia wound up representing? 

Mr. VORYS. I would say two-thirds; 
am I right or wrong? 
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Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is too 
modest. He wound up with $14,000,000 
in claims. In mentioning this I want to 
point out this committee, both the ma- 
jority and minority, have never sought 
to hide anything like this when we came 
across it in the hearings. I am proud of 
the fact that we have that reputation. 
I may seem a little testy at times here 
on the floor, and I may disagee with 
some of you, but one thing we will not do 
is to try to cover up anything such as 
that. 

Mr. VORYS. Is not this also true? 
That the gentleman’s committee in ex- 
amining into this matter and inquiring 
of these commissioners what they did 
with all of their time, year after year, in 
view of the elaborate bunch of expediters 
and examiners, and so forth, that they 
had, were told by the commissioners that 
one of the things that they had to deal 
with, and on which they took a great 
deal of time was investigating the un- 
ethical conduct of those who practice 
before them, and of their own employees. 

Mr, ROONEY. I think the employee I 
mentioned is the only man they were 
really investigating, so far as my infor- 
mation goes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to a member of 
the committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I think this should 
also be called to the attention of the 
House. It was not only this year that we 
were critical of the administrative proce- 
dures of that Commission, but also last 
year, and in order to get the full import 
of the matter that came before our com- 
mittee I think you would need to follow 
both hearings to find out the things 
which we asked them, and were attempt- 
ing to get them to do something to 
correct. 

I want to pay a compliment to my 
chairman. There is not a man I have 
ever met who is more anxious and more 
sincere to have things done right. I 
would like to say that nobody will ever 
accuse JOHN Rooney, chairman of this 
subcommittee, of covering up anything 
for anybody. It is a pleasure for me, in 
an honest and sincere way, to be able to 
pay him that compliment, and also to 
pay the same type of compliment to other 
members of the committee I have served 
with. We are all trying to do the very 
best we can. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I meant no breath of criti- 
cism of this committee, which has ex- 
posed the vices of this International 
Claims Commission, which I predicted 
when I unsuccessfully tried to prevent its 
creation. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. In line with what the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] has just said, I would lik2 to add 
this comment: That I have never ob- 
served a more searching examiner at 
work than the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee. I know his experience in civil 
life. prior to his coming to Congress, 
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equipped him to a considerable degree 
for this type of activity. He does a re- 
markably good job, and when the chair- 
man of our committee finishes with a 
witness, most of us can usually say the 
job is well done, and refrain from fur- 
ther questioning. In fact, he has been 
so successful at times that I have felt 
sorry for the witnesses. I want to com- 
pliment him for having the welfare of 
the country and the welfare of the tax- 
payers at heart in the type of examina- 
tion that he conducts. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia and the gentleman from 
Minnesota for their kind reference to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 


Just to take up where my chairman 


left off, I think he is entitled a great’ 


many times to a great deal more frank- 
ness than he gets from some of the offi- 
Cials of these various bureaus with which 
he deals, because we have not only un- 
covered this skulduggery, but this sub- 
committee has uncovered practically 
every security risk, every pervert, and 
every queer individual that so far has 
been separated from the Government of 
the United States. We have done it 
without a single headline coming to this 
committee, and that is the thing that 
we do not want and cannot afford. The 
gentleman from New York deserves more 
frankness than he gets from several sec- 
tions of the departments with which he 
deals. 

Iam not going to inflict upon you any 
more statistics, because the chairman 
has done a fairly good job of it. We have 
always brought in the strongest cuts, 
especially in the operating personnel, of 
any of the subcommittees. Some of our 
committees have outdone us in curtail- 
ing projects, as the bill which was just 
passed reveals. 

I am going to confine my remarks to 
one section of this bill on which there 
was no area of agreement. That is the 
information, sometimes called the “in- 
flammation” section of the State Depart- 
ment. I am going to make a few re- 
marks in a moment that I really apolo- 
gize for making them so pointedly, not 
directed to any member of this commit- 
tee, but to some who deal with this 
committee. 

When we took up this information 
program, the tail is bigger than the State 
Department dog now, considerably, we 
were confronted with a reorganization 
of which we had no notice and upon 
which we were not consulted. We had 
the most unbelievable proposition of a 
little bureau, which 3 years ago you could 
almost count the millions on your hand, 
and then it began to grow. I want to 
give you for 1951, 1952, and 1953 the re- 
quests for buildings in this information 
program, for broadcasting facilities, 
This amounts to $95,191,773. We were 
informed offhand that this was a bigger 
investment than that of the three largest 
broadcasting systems in the United 
States, Mutual, National, and Colum- 
bia. That staggered me just a little 
bit. Then we were shown a reorgani- 
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zation plan about the size of the top 
of this lectern in which were various 
squares eleven lines deep of authority ly- 
ing between a new manager of the activ- 
ity and the bottom of the list. If that is 
streamlining, then all my business train- 
ing of 37 years before I came to Congress 
was wasted. Eleven levels of authority. 
They ask for 3,500 new jobs where they 
ought not to be granted a single one. 

Amendments will be offered to pre- 
vent this waste. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing so per- 
manent as a temporary Federal job; 
there is nothing so hard to take off of 
the payroll as the man who has drawn a 
salary. I have likened him in the com- 
mittee to the removal of an impacted 
molar in the jawbone where they split 
the tooth into three or four parts and 
then crack up the jaw to get out the 
tooth. If there is anything I can do to 
prevent these 3,500 people from being 
added to the payroll I am going to do it. 

There is another thing I want to speak 
of in the bill; there is a provision for set- 
ting up new missions in Japan. I want 
to remind the members of the commit- 
tee that when we discontinued the mis- 
sions to China the request was made by 
the State Department to keep those peo- 
ple on the payroll and to assign them 
to periphery areas around China that 
they might be there when we needed 
them. As far as I know we have been 
paying them all; I have never seen any 
place where they have been removed; so 
I think possibly in view of what is going 
on in China that we might decide that 
they are not going to be needed right 
away in Communist China, and use some 


of the money to pay the new personnel 
in Japan. 


It is unfortunate sometimes that wit- 
nesses, appearing before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees are not forced to 
testify under oath. If they did, believe 
me, the record would be quite different. 
In that event, the hearings would be 
worth attending and the report would be 
worth reading for they would provide 
means of ascertaining the true picture of 
a governmental operation instead of fur- 
nishing the administration with a sound- 
ing board by which it establishes a com- 
pletely false and misleading record of 
its policies, effectiveness, and accom- 
plishments. 

It is pertinent at this time to point out 
that the appropriations which this Con- 
gress votes will have an incisive effect 
on the taxpayers’ pocketbook, and de- 
spite the economy hokum which ad- 
ministration henchmen are feeding the 
public, the fact is that most every Appro- 
priation Subcommittee is so politically 
packed against the true economy adher- 
ents that they do not have the chance 
of a snowball in the hot place to bring 
about effective cuts in the bloated budget 
requests that come before us, persua- 
sion being the only weapon we have. 

The State Department appropriation 
hearings provide this Congress with an 
excellent example of a record cleverly 
designed to circumvent the facts. Con- 


sider the international information pro- 
gram. Here is an activity geared to cost 
the taxpayers $171,000,000 this year and 
the administration is aiming to almost 
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double the amount allowed for 1954. In- 
deed they asked the Budget for $255,- 
000,000 for 1953. 

When I came to Congress the total cost 
of all State Department operations was 
$16,000,000 or less. Now, figure it out. 
This is the tail of the State Department 
dog, this inflammation program that 
is now costing upward of $300,000,000 a 
year. It is fantastic. 

Now, for the specific information of 
news writers, columnists, and commenta- 
tors, international social workers, and 
global strategists, let us get one thing 
straight: the international information 
program consists of five major activities, 
supposedly coordinated in policy and op- 
eration. It includes the international 
press and publications operation and in- 
ternational film program, the radio pro- 
gram known as the Voice of America, 
an exchange-of-persons program as well 
as a library and international informa- 
tion center operation. The State De- 
partment deliberately encourages the 
press to consider the entire international 
information activity as the Voice of 
America, so that, whenever there is a re- 
duction of operating funds inthe offing, 
pressure groups—particularly women’s 
organizations—and other contingents of 
a misinformed public can be whipped in- 
to a frenzy of protests at the thought 


that the Voice will be reduced to a whis- 
per, due to lack of funds. 

My concern is with the entire inter- 
national information program which 
last year cost the American taxpayers 


$122,888,000. The recent hearings 


should have given the Congress some 
inkling of the true effectiveness of this 
program. The testimony should have 
been informative on net results of the 
millions of words broadcast oversea; the 
millions of words written and translated 
into foreign languages; the thousands of 
film showings; the thousands of ex- 
changees; the hundreds of library serv- 
ices and kindred operations. At the end 
of the year, what is the harvest from this 
expensive sowing? 

Let me assure you that, after listening 
to the well-rehearsed testimony of 18 
witnesses, we could have saved ourselves 
the time and trouble, because we heard 
nothing but the same, worn-out phrase- 
ology, the same claims, the same prom- 
ises, and the same explanations. Last 
year, our beloved Karl Stefan worked 
himself into an early grave trying to un- 
cover the duplicity and fraud of this 
operation. He was deeply concerned 
over its inadequacies. He believed in an 
international information program just 
as much as I do, but he wanted, as I ad- 
vocate, an honest, fearless, and truly 
American program, not a pussyfooting, 
double-talking, propaganda monstrosity, 
the prime purpose of which seems to have 
degenerated to providing 3,500 new jobs 
for constituents. Believe me, if you vote 
for the administration’s conception of 
this bill, you should be able to write your 
own ticket on the gravy train. There is 
that much fat on thé appropriation. 
This is an election year, and the Depart- 
ment of State has come close to devising 
the means of getting enough people on 
the Government payroll to offset the 
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votes jeopardized by a sincere effort at 
economy. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
pointedly indicated to me that one way 
of discovering how ill-planned the inter- 
national information programs are, is 
to ask questions about them. I am sur- 
prised at such naiveté from a veteran 
New York Member. What is the sense 
of asking questions when you know you 
will get last year’s answers. The records 
of the Department of State are not made 
available to Members of Congress. The 
reports and dispatches and program 
evaluations which would answer my 
questions are not released. Certainly 
they are not made available to Republi- 
cans, and I have a suspicion that even 
the Democratic majority leaders are not 
trusted with their true substance. 

The State Department has an invalu- 
able gimmick which restricts the use of 
the only documents which are worth our 
time and consideration and that is the 
security classification racket. This was 
originally devised to protect the internal 
security of the United States, but like so 
many other security procedures, it has 
been prostituted to protect instead the 
criminal waste, inefficiency, overlapping, 
and mismanagement of an operation 
geared to purely political purposes. 

I am not interested in reading un- 
Classified evaluation reports on interna- 
tional radio operations by a group of 
$10,000 a year evaluation analysts, hired 
by the Voice of America. I can tell you 
what they will write in a public report, 
because if it is not drooling with self- 
praise and adulation, those boys will be 
among the unemployed. I would not 
presume to waste my time or that of my 
colleagues by offering, as proof of effec- 
tiveness, the self-analysis of the inter- 
national press and publications office, 
prepared for public consumption. I can 
save you a great deal of time leafing 
through these materials, because they all 
insist they are pretty hot stuff and they 
have been repeating it so long and so 
often that they believe it themselves. 

And what about the international film 
program of the State Department? You 
do not seriously believe that the husband 
of the vice chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, who is the gentle- 
man directing the film program, could 
ever turn out anything but a superlative 
job while this administration is in power. 
How are we to get a true evaluation of 
the exchange of persons without sending 
a courier back with every exchange to 
investigate the net native use and value 
of his sojourn in the United States? 

My informants are the results of the 
$85,000,000 program for which we are 
now asked to appropriate $170,000,000 
are servicemen who have been sta- 
tioned overseas long enough to talk to 
natives in their own languages and to 
appraise the effects of radio, press and 
films at the receiving end. I have talked 
to countless businessmen, writers and 
travelers from all parts of the world 
and I have gleaned from them a story 
vastly different from that printed in the 
hearings and records of the State De- 
partment. 

I have talked to Foreign Service offi- 
cers who have first-hand information 


on the effectiveness of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, the film program and the vast pub- 
lications program, and their story, with 
a few rare exceptions, is a description 
of chaos, stemming from confused 
policy, maladministration, lack of media 
coordination, interspersed with the De- 
partment’s inherent vacuum of misun- 
derstanding of foreign peoples. You 
may ask, why don’t my informants re- 
port their findings to the State Depart- 
ment? Well, many of them do and you 
can well imagine the results. Those who 
get an audience are listened to with 
bored politeness and the incident is dis- 
missed with the closing of the door be- 
hind the visitor. As far as the Foreign 
Service officers are concerned, the strat- 
egists at the State Department have de- 
vised a farce which they call debriefing. 
This provides, according to an inter- 
Office communication emanating from 
Mr. Edward Barrett, the recent Assist- 
ant Secretary in charge of public affairs, 
an opportunity for the Foreign Service 
officer to unburden himself of gripes 
which may affect the program should 
they be voiced outside the operation. 
To the best of my knowledge, no Member 
of Congress has been permitted to read 
these debriefing reports and if any get 
up here, you may be assured that they 
will be dehydrated versions of the orig- 
inal transcripts. 

As far as I know, the subcommittee 
was never shown a 1951, fully docu- 
mented field analysis of the press and 
publications program in the Far East 
and Middle East. My information is 
that this document is so incendiary that 
Mr. Barrett and Mr. Charles Hulten, the 
former general manager of the interna- 
tional information program, suppressed 
the report by classifying it “secret,” 
so that not even members of the staff 
could read it without so designating. 

And we could wonder what happened 
to a similar report on the effectiveness 
of the information program in Europe? 
In the wake of congressional condem- 
nation, Mr. Hulten was transferred to 
the European theater to coordinate the 
international information program in 
that area. That was effected just in 
time to relieve him from testifying be- 
fore our subcommittee this year. And 
believe me, had he come, I know our 
chairman would have given him a going 
over he would never forget. 

The report I refer to was very effec- 
tively suppressed, apparently, because 
there seem to be no copies available. 

Again, I would be interested in the dis- 
position of a study of dispatches received 
by the Department answering a question- 
naire on the effects of the international 
information program in South America. 
What happens to the dispatches giving 
the Department the unvarnished truth 
about the reception of its comic books, 
posters, brochures, and other literature 
flooding the Far East; or the reports 
from Zagreb, Vienna, and Prague on the 
content of the Voice of America pro- 
grams; or the Moscow dispatches deal- 
ing with the distribution of the Ameri- 
ca magazine fiasco? Have any of these 
documents been made available to those 
augmented but emasculated Advisory 
Commissions which were established by 
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the Congress for the purpose of making 
free and unbiased evaluations of the pro- 
gram? They have not and I will tell you 
why: 

There are certain innocuous reports 
and documents which the members of 
the advisory committees are allowed to 
see. You can bet your hat that all com- 
mendations, flattering letters, and intra- 
departmental bouquets are well distrib- 
uted. Less favorable documents are 
usually prefaced with some explanation 
as to why the informant erred in his 
judgment. The real evaluations which 
touch the vitals of the programs, and 
hammer away at the weaknesses and 
shortcomings never see the light of day. 
The secretariats, hand-picked by admin- 
istration professionals, comprise a for- 
midable roadblock between the members 
of the commissions and the tools they 
need to be effective. The Frank Stout 
incident, where an employee of the In- 
ternational Press and Publications Di- 
vision could not get a critical report to 
the Advisory Commission on Informa 
tion because such information was with- 
held from that body by the secretariat 
is just one small incident which hap- 
pened to gain public attention because 
Mr. Stout wrote a series of articles ex- 
posing the matter. It is not the first 
time this happened and it will not be 
the last. Iam sorry to have to say this, 
but the secretariat has been purposely 
kept at low caliber, in order to force the 
channeling of all information to the 
Commission through what has been 
known as the General Manager’s office, 
and is now the Administrator’s office. 

State Department officials have devel- 
oped very convenient memories over the 
years. None of this may be remembered, 
or it may even be vigorously denied. I 
am not concerned about such moral 
digressions. I know that the files of Mr. 
Edward Barrett and Mr. Charles Hulten, 
now in the hands of their successors, 
Mr. Holland Sargeant and Mr. Wilson 
Compton are replete with critical re- 
ports, which if they were heeded would 
tend to improve the entire program. I 
also know that reports which the Ap- 
propriations Committee should have had 
access to have been withheld. I know 
that the advisory committees have been 
systematically steered away from dis- 
patches, reports, and documents which 
they should study. 

The greatest disservice this Congress 
can do to our international relations and 
what good will we have left, is to give 
this program the funds it requests. It 
has grown out of bounds. It is a big 
program, directed by small men, who 
measure progress only in terms of the 
millions of tax dollars they can spend. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
at the very beginning, I should like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVEN- 
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GER] for the remarks he has just made, 
and especially to commend him upon the 
consistent and constant work he has 
done throughout the years as a Member 
of this House in behalf of economy in 
Government. Certainly if there has 
been any individual Member of Congress 
who has earned the right to be known 
as a champion of economy it is the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], who 
I am happy to call my colleague. 

In the years that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] has served in the 
Congress he has undoubtedly saved the 
people of the United States many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, more than 
sufficient money to pay his salary and 
that of the entire House to keep him and 
the Conzress here for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years to come. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. ’ 

Mr. TABER. I just want to say at this 
point that CLirr CLEVENGER has been one 
of the most consistent, forceful, and ef- 
fective advocates of saving money for the 
people of the United States that we have 
ever had in the Congress. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to endorse 
the gentleman’s statement with regard 
to the economy record of my colleague 
and friend, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER]. I am and have been 
in a position to know that he has con- 
tributed greatly to the deliberations of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
and that he has been in the forefront in 
every move to save money for the tax- 
payers. Of course, we disagree from time 
to time, but we respect our right to dis- 
agree, and I justly owe this compliment 
to him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York very much for 
the gracious words he has spoken rela- 
tive to my colleague [Mr. CLEVENGER.] 
No one can question the sincerity or 
honesty of purpose of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. CLEVENGER] or the value 
of the work that he has done through- 
out the years in the Congress. I ques- 
tion very much, however, whether the 
people of Ohio, or of his district, realize 
what he has accomplished for them and 
our beloved country. I believe he de- 
serves the commendation of the House 
for his services, as well as the gratitude 
of the people of Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I have also asked for 
this time so that I may have the oppor- 
tunity to set the Recorp straight regard- 
ing my parliamentary inquiry and col- 
loquy with the Chair earlier this aft- 
ernoon when I was under the impression 
that the rule on this bill was before the 
House. When I was requested to take 
charge of the time on the rule for the 
minority, I was under the impression, 
and had been given to understand, that 
the rule was to be called up. Conse- 
quently, I called for a copy of the resolu- 
tion for the rule. By the time I had re- 
ceived it, evidently the rule had been 
adopted. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN] had accepted time, 10 min- 
utes, from the gentleman from Missis- 
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sippi, and had yielded 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] of which about 2 minutes was actu- 
ally used in debate, when suddenly the 
previous question was ordered and the 
rule was adopted without the knowledge 
of the gentleman from Ohio. Of course, 
that action may have been entirely 
proper, but I also know it is the custom, 
and it is also common courtesy in legis- 
lative circles to request or inquire of the 
minority whether there are any other 
requests for time pending and to also 
permit the minority to use all of the time 
which has been placed at its disposal. 
I was naturally embarrassed, because I 
was not properly informed as to the situ- 
ation in the House, and I was more 
greatly embarrassed because of the fact 
there had been requests for time on the 
minority side, which we did not get the 
opportunity to grant. I am sure, how- 
ever, knowing as I do the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLmerR] that his ac- 
tion was inadvertant and not purposeful. 

Yet I feel it is my duty and my respon- 
sibility to set the record straight in 
order to protect the rights of the minor- 
ity, if you please. The minority, of 
course, does have rights in this House, 
and it expects to maintain them. 

For instance, I could make a point of 
no quorum now if I desired to do so. 
There are many methods which can be 
used to protect minority rights. They 
may be used and followed more closely 
in the future, if necessary, to prevent a 
recurrence of what happened this after- 
noon. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I was present, and I do 
not believe the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLMER] was aware that the 
rule had been adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. However that 
may be, I wanted to clarify the record, 
and to say I am hard put to understand 
why there is so much haste in bringing 
these appropriation bills to the floor and 
passing them so rapidly. 

Before I begin to speak on this par- 
ticular bill that is now before us, and 
I do want everyone to know that I did 
obtain consent to speak out of order, I 
desire to say I am rather surprised to 
learn there is to be at least an attempt 
made next week, just before adjournment 
for the Easter recess, to put through, in 
a very few hours, one of the largest ap- 
propriation bills in the peacetime history 
of the Nation, a bill totaling something 
like fifty-one or fifty-two billion dollars 
for the National Defense Establishment. 
I am informed that there are some 9 or 10 
volumes of hearings. Iam also informed 
that the report has not yet been printed. 
I am wondering why all the haste. Iam 
wondering why it is necessary to bring 
the defense appropriation bill up before 
the Easter recess. Just what goes? 
There are other appropriation bills that 
have already been reported which could 
be brought to this floor. Why the haste? 
Certainly there cannot be the thought 
in the minds of any*individuals here in 
these legislative halls that the Congress 
may swallow large military appropria- 
tions meekly and quietly in order to 
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hasten away for a well-earned recess at 
Easter time. I hope that is not the sit- 
uation. I think the time has come when 
the minority had better take a more 
careful look at some of these appropria- 
tion bills. The American people who dig 
up the money to pay taxes, and are 
spending at least a quarter of their time, 
working for the Government, 3 months 
out of every year, expect us to take just 
a little while, just a little time, to look 
over this $50,000,000,000 appropriation 
bill, especially in light of the fact that 
three or four committees of this Congress 
have been exposing to the public gaze all 
sorts of peculiar practices in procure- 
ment, that show, if you please, of waste 
and extravagance, if not graft and cor- 
ruption, to abound in our military ac- 
tivities. So I am not so sure we are 
going to hasten so fast from now on, in 
our consideration of these appropriation 
bills as we have been doing, or as some 
people think we should, because the mi- 
nority, in my opinion, is going to begin to 
take a closer look at some of these meas- 
ures than ever before and is going to see 
to it that its rights are respected in the 
consideration of these measures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield the gentle- 
man five additional minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. When the gentleman 
says he thinks the time has come when 
the minority had better take a look at 
some of these bills, does the gentleman 
mean that the minority has not been 
looking at these appropriation bills over 
the last number of years? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. You just heard 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, CLEvEN- 
GER], who has been working on this ap- 
propriation bill for many weeks, speak 
and point out what was wrong with it. 
Of course, those of us not on the Appro- 
priations Committee have little oppor- 
tunity to check, because it has been the 
habit of the Appropriations Committee 
under the Democratic regime to rush 
these bills out, report them out on Fri- 
day and call them up for passage Mon- 
day. 

I want to call the attention of this 
House to this fact. That is that the 

tate Department, according to the in- 
formation supplied me from reliable 
sources, has increased more than 1,600 
percent in size in the last decade and 
now we find we are being asked to give 
the State Department $32,000,000 more 
than it has for this current fiscal year. 
We are faced with proposals to increase 
the appropriations for the so-called 
Voice of America alone $44,816,000. 

The gentleman from New York, chair- 

an of the subcommittee, is a very able 
gentieman and a very facile one on the 
floor. He has told us that his subcom- 
mittee cut about 16 percent out of this 
bill. It did cut 16 percent from the re- 


quests of the State Department, as ap- 
proved by the budget, but the committee 
is actually giving the Department of 
State 10 percent more money for the 
coming fiscal year than it has for the 
present fiscal year. 
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The proposed increase of $44,000,000 
for the Voice of America has been di- 
vided, of course, so that it does not ap- 
pear to be quite so big. Part of it is 
labeled for international information 
and educational activity, and part for 
the acquisition and construction of radio 
facilities for the use of the Voice of 
America. 

I say it is time we cut these appro- 
priations back where they belong. 

Under no circumstances should this 

House grant the Voice of America more 
funds for this coming fiscal year than 
it has available for the current fiscal 
year. The ceiling should be not more 
than the $86,750,000 given for this fiscal 
year, and that amount could be reduced 
materially and substantially to the bene- 
fit of the taxpayers of the United States 
of America without in any way injuring 
our position in the world. 
- So, I either expect to submit to this 
House tomorrow, or whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, an amendment to 
reduce these appropriation items for the 
Voice-of America and for construction of 
these additional facilities as contained 
in this bill, or I expect to support any 
member of the committee who may sub- 
mit such an amendment. The Members 
of this House will be given the oppor- 
tunity to decide for themselves whether 
they want to throw another $44,000,000 
into this huge spending program we 
know as the Voice of America, or whether 
they want to vote for a little more econ- 
omy before they go home for their Easter 
recess. 

The challenge is going to be made to 
each and every one of us to decide 
wrether we are actually for economy, or 
are for the continued expansion of State 
Department activities. If there is any 
department or agency of the Govern- 
ment in which the American people have 
little or no confidence, it is the State 
Department; and you andI knowit. We 
ought to face the issue frankly, hon- 
estly, and sincerely when this section is 
reached in the appropriation bill tomor- 
row or the day after. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like the impli- 
cation against the minority members of 
the great Committee on Appropriations 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. The implication is that the 
minority members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee are not doing the 
job they should be doing. I think they 
are. I think that the minority members 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
constitute the brains and the cream of 
the crop on the other side of the aisle. 
If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] would leave the business of mak- 
ing or attacking appropriations to them, 
the minority as a whole would be far 
better respected. 

When the Appropriations Committee 
was heretofore more slowly bringing out 
appropriation bills, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] would just as blithely 
as today go down the aisle into the well 
of the House and complain about the 
delay in bringing out the bills. Such was 
his complaint last year with regard to 
this same bill when it reached the floor 
in the month of July, 3 months later 
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than the present month. But today the 
situation is different. Everybody is too 
fast, including the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser], and the minority 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to my 
distinguished colleague and friend the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
O’TooLeE]}. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, having 
been brought up with the chairman of 
this subcommittee, having been a boy 
with him, and having known him for the 
last 45 years, it gave me keen delight to 
hear the tribute paid to him today. I 
could not have felt better if the praise 
had been directed to my own brother. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 16 years that I 
have been a member of this House I have 
learned and have had reason to respect 
the sense of fair play, decency, and 
Americanism that has always been dis- 
played by the members of both parties 
and all factions. At all times there has 
seemed to be an intense desire to ob- 
serve the precepts of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. I can truthfully 
say that during these years I have never 
witnessed a deliberate display of intoler- 
ance or bigotry. 

Today we have before us, not as a 
direct question, but, nevertheless, the 
question as to whether or not these 
United States shall send an official rep- 
resentative to the Vatican. We all know 
that the Constitution empowers the 
President, and the President alone, to 
nominate Ambassadors and to select the 
foreign states where they shall serve. 
This power is wholly an Executive one. 
The Senate, despite that which many 
think, has no right to make such selec- 
tions. The power of the Senate is 
merely to decide the fitness and to pass 
on the qualifications of the individual so 
named by the,President. 

Where the President has not nomi- 
nated an individual to serve as Am- 
bassador or Envoy to a foreign govern- 
ment, no committee of this House has 
the power to attempt to prevent the ex- 
ercising of the constitutional right of the 
Chief Executive by stating in a report 
that if such a selection is made that 
committee will not appropriate the nec- 
essary funds. In this case, this is not 
only an instance of usurping powers that 
the committee does not possess, but it is 
also a shameful subterfuge. 

It has been argued, falsely, that the 
sending of a representative to the Vati- 
can would bring about a union of church 
and state At the present time our Na- 
tion has diplomatic relations with Eng- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Israel, 
and many of the South and Central 
American countries, all having state reli- 
gions. In the case of England and the 
Scandinavian countries, the Kings are 
not only the heads of the civil govern- 
ment but also the head of the state reli- 
gion. Surely no one would be so foolish 
as to argue that by maintaining relations 
with the above-enumerated countries 
that the United States is favorable to a 
union of church and state. 

The purpose of maintaining diplo- 
matic relations with other countries is 
to expedite the commercial and diplo- 
matic business that natuvally arises 
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through the existence of various nations 
in a civilized world. A secondary pur- 
pose for such diplomatic recognition is 
that our own Government may at all 
times have access to sources of informa- 
tion vital to its own life that may be 
obtained at the sites of these respective 
Governments. 

At the present time the following 
countries have ambassadors to the Vati- 
can: Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, France, Haiti, Eire, 
Italy, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, and Vene- 
zuela. .The countries maintaining min- 
isters at the Holy See are Austria, Costa 
Rica, Egypt, El Salvador, Finland, Great 
Britain, Honduras, India, Indonesia, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Monaco, the Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, San Marino, Uruguay, 
and Yugoslavia. Nationalist China has 
a chargé d’affairs; also, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Hungary, Guatemala, Japan, 
Pakistan, and Rumania have posts at the 
Vatican, but at the present time the 
seats are vacant. 

The United States of America from 
April 7, 1848, until January 1, 1868, was 
represented at the Vatican. From De- 
cember 1939 until January 1950 our 
country had a personal representative 
of the President with the rank of Am- 
bassador to the Holy See. The fact that 
all of these nations, including our own, 
have maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican should be primary proof 
of the value of such a station. It isa 
recognized fact in diplomatic circles that 
there is no spot in the world where a 
greater knowledge of conditions in all 
countries, even those behind the iron 
curtain, can be obtained than at Vati- 
can City. 

Today we are spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars all over the world 
to obtain this informatiqn that is so 
necessary if we are to continue as a 
nation and if we are to be the medium 
that will ultimately bring peace to the 
world. Are we going to deprive ourselves 
of this much-needed information because 
of the falacious arguments sired by bigo- 
try and bred of intolerance? 

There has been no request for such 
representation on the part of the Vati- 
can, There has been no publicly or pri- 
vately expressed opinion on the part of 
the Catholic hierarchy of this country. 
The thought originated in the minds of 
our trained diplomats who recognize the 
necessity for the post and who know the 
loss we will suffer if it is not again estab- 
lished and properly maintained. 

Some of the arguments in opposition 
naturally are resented by the more than 
30,000,000 Catholics in this country who 
do not care to see themselves put in the 
light of second-rate citizens. They 
strongly object to any question being 
raised as to their faith acting as a dilut- 
ent of their Americanism. The history 
of this hemisphere discloses that the 
Catholic explorer and missionary were 
the first to reach this American world. 
With the Cross they planted the seeds of 
civilization and Christianity. They es- 
tablished the first educational institu. 
tions, as well as the first charitable or- 
ganizations. In the early days of the 
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Colonies, men and women of Catholic 
blood were among the first to express the 
thoughts of freedom and to plan for the 
establishment of a new nation. They 
signed their names to the Articles of 
Confederation and to the Declaration of 
Independence and from Lexington to 
Yorktown they shed their blood. Their 
names can be found among the signers 
of the Constitution and their descend- 
ants have fought in every conflict so that 
this Nation might prosper and be pre- 
served. When the tide of the pioneers 
swept westward, the Catholic was found 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with his Protestant and Jewish brother. 
He took his part in the establishment 
of the towns, cities, Territories, and 
States. He helped establish the schools 
and churches and the other sinews of 
civilization. By reason of his religion he 
insisted on respect for constituted au- 
thority which is the foundation of gov- 
ernment. He has recognized that the 
virtue of loyalty is the paramount one. 
He has insisted that he is a first-class 
and full citizen. He further insists that 
his record in this country since its foun- 
dation entitles him to this respect and 
he feels that he is a full brother to all 
Americans, regardless of class, creed, or 
color. 

Remembering these lives and records 
of established Americanism, let not this 
House in a moment of ill-conceived and 
hasty action cause an affront to 30,000,- 
000 of our citizens. We love, cherish, 
and respect our church, for we know that 
those that follow its tenets and teachings 
can be nothing but better Americans and 
better citizens. We strongly believe in 
separation of church and state following 
the precept of “rendering unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

Nevertheless, we feel that when our 
country can be assisted and strengthened 
by representation at Vatican City that 
our country should not be deprived of 
such strength and assistance merely be- 
cause the Vatican State is the seat of 
catholicism. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
AANDAHL]. 

Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the past 3 months I have had my 
initiation as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations and as a member of 
the subcommittee that handled the bill 
under consideration at this time. It 
has been a pleasant revelation to me to 
see the vigor and the ability and the 
high purpose that the chairman of our 
subcommittee, the gentleman from New 
York, as well as the other members of 
the committee, displayed in examining 
witnesses and really pursuing questions 
to a point where we had just about all 
the infcrmation that it was possible to 
bring out from them. I feel that the 
older members of the committee, who 
have had a great deal of experience, have 
done just an excellent job, and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of having been a 
member of this committee and working 
with them. It is true there have been 
some areas of difference of opinion be- 
tween the majority and minority mem- 
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bers of the committee. I have felt all 
the way through that perhaps in a good 
many instances the amount of appro- 
priation that was being recommended by 
the committee could have been reduced 
a little bit further than it was. I do not 
think we have cut quite down to the bot- 
tom. I do not think we have exercised 
quite the full degree of frugality and 
economy that is possible. The minority 
members, however, have been substan- 
tially in agreement except in the case of 
the appropriations that were allowed for 
the Department of International Infor- 
mation and Education activities. 

I would just like to call the attention 
of the House briefly to the rapid expan- 
sion of that department. It started to 
function under legislative authorization 
in 1947 with an appropriation of $27,573,- 
800. By 1950 the appropriation had been 
stepped up to $57,300,000. In 1952 it was 
up to $86,750,000, with a larger in-be- 
tween appropriation in the year 1951, 
when a considerable amount of money 
was allowed for the purpose of construct- 
ing facilities. 

This service is working in what we 
might call an untried field. It is in an 
experimental stage. We do not know 
just how much of our information and 
our educational activities are getting 
through to the intended targets. I think 
it is unfortunate to have this department 
expand too rapidly. I think it would be 
much wiser if we went a little slower. 

I am very much in sympathy with the 
objectives of this service. I think it is 
highly important that the purposes and 
the thinking of the American people be 
brought to the attention of the rank and 
file of the people of the various other 
countries. But we do want to move slow- 
ly. We want to be sure that we are pre- 
senting the right kind of information. 
That it will be properly understood and 
properly interpreted by those who listen 
toit. I think those purposes can be much 
better accomplished if we move just a 
little bit more slowly. Not only is it im- 
portant to the attaining of the proper 
foundation and be sound and construc- 
tive in what we are doing. It is also im- 
portant that we do not expand too rapid- 
ly because, as we expand and as we in- 
crease the facilities we are using, as we 
increase the area we are going to try to 
cover, we establish a program from 
which it will be difficult to retreat in the 
future. 

As I look at this program of interna- 
tional information and education activi- 
ties, I am thinking of something that is 
going to continue during an extended 
period of time, 10, 15, or more years, per- 
haps indefinitely. 

At the rate of expansion that is in 
process at the present time, it is not go- 
ing to be long before we have a program 
of such size that the administrative and 
operating expenses would perhaps be 
twice or even several times the amount 
of the entire appropriation that we are 
considering at the present time. So we 
feel that right now is a good time to stop 
the expansion and take inventory of not 
only what we are doing but the effect 
that it is having on the target areas. 
Then if after a year we find justification 
for further expansion, it can be made at 
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that time. It is because of that reason- 
ing that the minority members of the 
committee were unable to find an area 
of agreement with the majority in the 
increased appropriations which have 
been recommended for this particular 
function of the State Department. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. SIEMIN- 
SKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, on 
the day, last October 1951, when the 
President of the United States first made 
known his intention to recommend a dip- 
lomatic representative to the Vatican 
State, I was quoted on that day, by the 
Associated Press, here in Washington, as 
follows: 

In the House, Representative SIEMINSKI, 
Democrat, New Jersey, today lauded Presi- 
dent Truman for the appointment. 

He called the President’s action a stroke 
of genius, and added that it shows Mr. 
Truman is sensitive to the aspirations of 
Europeans and especially to those 135,000,000 
unfortunate Soviet pawns in central and 
eastern Europe who revere the name of 
Clark as “the American Eagle.” 


I will have more to say on this matter 
when we reach section 111, of H. R. 
7289, a bill making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending 1953 and for other purposes. 

When we reach section 111, I will con- 
tinue to act in a manner consistent with 
my position of October 1951, relative to 
diplomatic recognition by the United 
States of the Vatican State. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped to speak at length during the de- 
bate on this very important appropria- 
tion bill. There are over $1,000,000,000 
of American taxpayers’ money in this 
appropriation bill. But, due to the fact 
that there are only 26 Members out of 
435 on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at this time, I will defer any 
further remarks and make them when 
the bill is read tomorrow under the 
5-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
during the debate this afternoon on this 
measure, and I was here the entire time, 
and it was very interesting, a large part 
of the time was consumed by members 
on both sides with respect to the recom- 
mended appropriations for the Interna- 
tional Claims Commission, and that 
brought to my mind an incident which 
occurred last week, and which had the 
result of working a very grave injustice 
on some residents of my home county. 
The injury which was done to the repu- 
tation of those two very worthy people 
was committed innocently and inadvert- 
ently on the part, I think, of everybody 
who had any part in what caused this 
destruction to some extent of the very 
high reputation which they had had, 
and which they had struggled to achieve 


for many years and which they had en- 
joyed for many years. It came about in 
this way. As soon as the hearings on 
this measure were printed, two very en- 
terprising newspaper correspondents 
covering the great newspapers in the 
western Pennsylvania area, of course, 
examined the hearings for which they 
are to be commended. In those hearings 
they came across reference to these two 
people that I am talking about. These 
people were for a time employees of the 
International Claims Commission. The 
hearings contain some references to the 
short period of time that they were em- 
ployed by this Commission and the short 
period of time that they were over in 
Yugoslavia. The only record I have is 
that some statements were made during 
those hearings, at which time all of the 
facts, in fact very few of the facts, were 
known to the committee members, and 
definitely not known to the reporters 


. who wrote the stories for the local news- 


papers. So an injustice which arose 
from the printing of those remarks 
which were made during the progress 
of the hearings and which damaged the 
reputation of these two constituents of 
mine in Allegheny County, were uttered 
perfectly according to facts that were 
before the committee. So Ihave no fault 
to find. I do feel it is my duty to bring 
to the attention of this House some facts 
which were not known at that time. 

This refers to a man and his wife who 
were hired by the International Claims 
Commission and sent over to Yugoslavia 
in order to study the claims of American 
citizens against the Government of Yu- 
goslavia for unjust seizure of their prop- 
erties, and so forth. They were sent over 
there some time in April of 1951. At the 
time they were employed by the Interna- 
tional Claims Commission they were in- 
formed that they were expected to have 
a staff of between 15 and 20 employees 
in Belgrade. Shortiy after they were 
employed in the capacity of lawyer and 
interpreter, respectively, they found that 
there would only be a staff of 3 people. 
Nevertheless they undertook the assign- 
ment, and after being in Belgrade about 
3 months and after making weekly re- 
ports to Washington, the attorney—his 
title was international claims lawyer for 
the International Claims Commission, 
wrote a special report to the Interna- 
tional Claims Commission in the United 
States. This was 3 months after he ar- 
rived in Belgrade. In this report he said: 

In my telephone conversation with you 
and Mr. Engquest just prior to my departure 
for Yugoslavia you said, “Go over; look 
around; make the contacts; explore local sit- 
uation, and then write a personal letter and 
tell us whether the field grants will work.” 

I go over, look around, made the contacts, 
and explored the local situation, and my 
answer is, “It would not work as presently 
constituted.” 


I may interpose at this time to say that 
I am going to ask unanimous consent 
when the Committee rises to insert this 
entire report in the REcorp at this point. 
Further on in this report this lawyer 
— my home county of Allegheny says 
is: 


What conditions we have encountered here 
have been explained in my weekly reports. 
As you no doubt have already concluded 


from reading the reports, this is a hopeless 
situation unless steps are taken immediately 
to enlarge the staff of this office. 


I might say, Mr. Chairman, it was the 
understanding that there would be over 
a thousand claims of American citizens 
against the Government of Yugoslavia, 
perhaps 1,500, or perhaps even up to 
1,900 claims. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I shall be de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, on the 
day this matter was under investigation 
by the committee I was at the moment 
in the chair presiding. From the in- 
formation given me by the witnesses from 
the International Claims Commission I 
was quite critical of Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
mula, and I believe I said two things 
that could be construed as being rather 
critical. Those statements were picked 
up by the press and reprinted in Pitts- 
burgh. 

It is never the intention of any mem- 
ber of a committee of Congress to pre- 
judge anyone or to commit an injustice; 
certainly, we would not wish to injure 
a reputation;-but from the information 
that we received on that day from the 
witnesses I felt perfectly free to make 
the observations I did. 

Since that time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the letter that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is to include 
in his remarks and from which he has 
quoted, and it is quite apparent to me 
that the committee was not in posses- 
sion of the full facts from the Inter- 
national Claims Commission that day. 

After reading the letter I hold the 
opinion now that the fault does not 
properly lie, or the blame, on Mr. and 
Mrs. Mamula, but rather on the Inter- 
national Claims Commission for their 
failure to give the man adequate staff 
to perform a job in Yugoslavia. They 
went over to stay 2 years and we were 
complaining about the fact that in 6 
months’ time they were back here again 
and the Government had been to the ex- 
pense of transporting their personal be- 
longings and paying for their tickets over 
aboard ship. 

It is quite apparent now that they did 
not staff these people properly for a very 
big job. Had they done so they would 
most likely still be in Yugoslavia per- 
forming work for the International 
Claims Commission. 

I want to make it clear that the state- 
ments made that day of a derogatory 
nature about these people I do not feel 
were completely justified in the light of 
new developments and in the light of 
this letter which Mr. Mamula wrote to 
the International Claims Commission in 
which he complained about their inabil- 
ity to perform the work with an inade- 
quate staff, in fact, no staff at all. There 
were three lawyers, Mr. Mamula, his wife, 
and Mr. Aiello. 

Consequently, I want to make it very 
plain here today that we feel that an in- 
justice has really been done Mr. and 
Mrs. Mamula. The criticism—and I be- 
lieve I am in possession of a fair amount 
of information—the criticism should 
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have been directed at the International 
Claims Commission for staffing their of- 
fice here in Washington with people 
whom they did not actually need at that 
time and sending people abroad with an 
insufficient staff to perform the job. 

I hope the press of Pittsburgh will be 
as eager to print this corrective state- 
ment as they were to print the deroga- 
tory remarks. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

There are other matters here I in- 
tended to quote from this letter, but I 
would like the Members to realize that 
this letter was written within 3 months 
after their arrival in Prague. It shows 
in my opinion an honest attempt to do 
the job to which he was assigned, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Mamula, an honest job. 
When they found they could not do it 
they were frank, Lonest, and sincere in 
saying they could not do it, reported 
Officially that they could not do it, told 
the reasons why they could not do it, 
and went further and asked to be re- 
lieved unless they were furnished with 
the proper facilities for doing the job. 
Mr. Mamula said in his letter that he did 
not want to be identified with a project 
that could not possibly succeed, indi- 
cating, Mr. Chairman, the sincerity with 
which he undertook the task to which 
he was assigned. It just is unfortunate 
that perhaps the correction will not catch 
up to the derogatory statements which 
appeared in very lurid headlines in the 
Pittsburgh papers. 

Mr. Mamula is an attorney of great 
standing and ability; he is recognized as 
a lawyer who appeals to the people be- 
cause he has been elected to public office 
in his time. His wife is also a lawyer. 
She went over there as an interpreter. 
She has been an interpreter for the 
courts of western Pennsylvania for quite 
some time. 

I do not blame the newspaper reporters 
because they did not have the facts; 
neither do I blame the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] for his state- 
ment at the time, but I do sincerely hope 
they will make the proper corrections so 
that the unblemished reputation of these 
two people will be restored. 

As part of my remarks I include the 
following letter of Mr. John W. Mamula, 
also a Memorandum: 

AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, July 17, 1951. 
Mr. RayMonp F. McKEovucu, 
International Claims Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mk. MCKeEouGH: In my telephone 
conversation with you and Mr. English just 
prior to my depature for Yugoslavia, you 
said “go over, look around, make the con- 
tacts, explore the local situation, and then 
write a personal letter and tell us whether 
the field branch will work.” I came over, 
looked around, made the contacts, and ex- 
plored the local situation and my answer is 
“It won't work as presently constituted.” 

Let me explain my reasons for being of 
the opinion that the field branch as pres- 
ently constituted cannot successfully com- 
plete its mission. But first, let’s review all 
the events leading up to the present. 

To begin with, back in January of this 
year when I conferred with you, Mr. Mar- 
vel, and Mr. Baker regarding my appointe 
ment to the field branch of the Commission, 
it was explained that the field branch would 
consist of a special representative, assistant 
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special representative, several field investi- 
gators, several translators, and such steno- 
graphic and clerical help as would be re- 
quired to handle the routine office work. In 
all, a staff of 20 or so individuals was con- 
templated for the field branch. 

Subsequently, on April 25, 1951, after I 
had accepted the appointment, I learned for 
the first time that the field branch was to 
be composed of Mr. Aiello, Mrs. Mamula, and 
myself. 

You will recall that in our conference with 
the Commission staff that day I was very 
much concerned about the inadequacy of 
the field-branch staff. Someone remarked 
that of course I wouldn’t have to make any 
field inspections if I didn’t care to, as my 
chief function was to coordinate the work. 
When I inquired as to those whose work I 
was to coordinate, the answer was “Mr. 
Aiello’s.” I couldn’t convince myself then 
that all would be well, but I was willing to 
give it a try in the hopes that local condi- 
tions would be such that with a lot of pa- 
tience, diligent effort, hard work, and long 
hours, we could manage to satisfactorily 
complete our mission in the allotted time. 
Despite this faint hope, I still was skeptical 
as the success of our assigned duty and I so 
informed the Commission staff when I said 
that my first report to the Commission would 
consist of two words, “Send help.” 

What conditions we have encountered here 
have been explained in my weekly reports. 
As you no doubt have already concluded, 
from reading the reports, this is a hopeless 
situation unless steps are taken immediately 
to enlarge the staff of this office. * * * 

Let us briefly analyze the situation. For 
purposes of illustration let us approximate 
the number of claims as 1,000. If we are 
able to complete, on an average, 4 a day, 
that means 250 days for inspections. For 
every field day, one day at the office will be 
required for the preparation of reports. Add- 
ed to this is 52 Sundays and 8 holidays, mak- 
ing a total of 560 days. This calculation 
totally disregards the time spent in going to 
and from Belgrade to the situs of the claims, 
mechanical failures and breakdowns of the 
car, inclement weather and the winter 
months when travel to outlying areas is 
impossible. To add to all this, Mr. Aiello 
is returning to the States next month, 
Add it all up, and the inescapable answer 
is that we can't hope to ever complete our 
job unless some changes are made in the 
organizational set-up of the field branch: 

Maybe I have misinterpreted the duties 
and functions of this office. If we are to 
sit around and patiently wait for claims to 
arrive from Washington, date the transmit- 
tal letter, certify the claim and walk two 
blocks down the street to the Foreign Office 
and hand the cases over to the Yugoslav dele- 
gate, then I say this office is overstaffed. 
However, if this office is to view every prop- 
erty and furnish all the information re- 
quested in the Appraisal Report, then I 
Know we are pitifully undermanned and our 
assignment is hopelessly doomed, as it is 
humanly impossible to do all that is required 
within the allotted time. I can’t help but 
feel that the Commission itself is of the 
identical opinion. As I have repeatedly 
stated in my reports we shall do everything 
possible to satisfactorily complete our assign- 
ment. However, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that Mr. Aiello and I are lawyers and 
not professional real estate appraisers or 
contractors, 

If this office is going to stumble through 
its task, groping here and there to get some- 
thing done for the mere sake of justifying 
its own existence, then I don’t care to have 
any part of it whatsoever. We have a job to 
do here—a big job—and I personally want to 
see it done right. I know the Commission 
feels the same way. But if we’re going to do 
it right, then let’s properly organize this 
mission and equip it with the required tech- 
nical and clerical help. Otherwise, I re- 
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spectfully request the Commission to recall 
Mrs. Mamula and myself to the States, 
where we will promptly resign and return to 
the private practice of law. 

And that, Mr. McKeough, is how I have 
analyzed the local situation. I regret very 
much having to reach this conclusion, but, 
after all, we must be realistic and face the 
facts. If the field branch is going to be a 
WPA project, which it must eventually de- 
teriorate into in the course of time unless 
reorganized, then someone else will have to 
take over my duties as I have neither the 
wish nor desire to sit back in my swivel chair, 
draw my salary every 2 weeks and watch 
what could be a successful accomplishment 
of a challenging assignment end up in dis- 
appointment, and utter failure. If this is 
what is going to happen, then I suggest 
that the Commission send over a $30-a- 
week clerk to replace me. I have always 
worked hard to make my living, but since 
I’ve been in Belgrade, I can’t help but feel 
that I’m on relief. Unless some changes 
are made in our organizational set-up, then 
I say, send someone over to replace me who 
is hungry. 

I trust that you and the other members of 
the Commission will give the matters I have 
discussed in this letter your profoundest 
consideration and take such steps as you 
deem advisable to remedy the defects and 
deficiencies in the field branch. 

Yory truly yours, 
JOHN W. MAMULA. 


Extracts FroM MEMORANDUM TO AMERICAN 
EMBASSY IN BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, EARLY IN 
Juiy, 1951 


In submitting my request for recall of my- 
self and my wife to Washington, D. C., where 
we will promptly resign from the Interna- 
tional Claims Commission staff, I feel that I 
am making the only reasonable request pos- 
sible under the circumstances since it is my 
studied opinion that the field branch, as 
presently constituted, cannot successfully 
complete its mission within the agreed time 
limitation. My reasons for so believing are 
briefly as follows: a 

1. Despite the fact that hundreds of cases 
have been filed with the Commission, this 
field branch has received but 67 as of this 
date. 

2. It is the Commission’s desire that all 
properties involved be inspected personally, 
but such views cannot be made until all 
claims are received at the field branch and 
geographically localized, following which, 
field trips can be judiciously planned to avoid 
duplication of expense, loss of valuable time 
and needless wear and tear on the second- 
hand car of the Commission. 

3. Even if all the conditions of Paragraph 
2 are met, it is humanly impossible for Mr. 
Aiello and I to personally inspect every prop- 
erty involved. 

4. Even if Mr. Aiello and I could view all 
the properties, it is still impossible for us to 
comply with the request of the Commission 
to furnish the information demanded by the 
Appraisal Report, such as photographs, 
sketches, plot plans, two views of the build- 
ings, metes and bounds descriptions, com- 
parable sales, rental values, war damages and 
reproduction costs (which requires cubing of 
all houses, a stupendous task in and of it- 
self). 

5. Mr. Aiello and I are attorneys and not 
professional real estate appraisers or con- 
tractors. 

6. The standard methods of appraisal and 
evaluation as we know them in the States 
are purely academic here and are utterly 
useless and inapplicable in practice. 

7. . . 7 

8. Since June 7, 1951,*the field branch has 
received no reply to any of its weekly reports 
requesting information and instructions, 
particularly in regard to a pending court 
proceeding. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. PRESTON]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, for 
fear Members of the House might think 
that harsh language was used about these 
people, I think I should say what was 
said at the time when it developed that 
they were overseas only a matter of a 
few months and returned. I said they 
apparently had not acted in good faith 
by not staying the 2 years. When some 
question came up about a claim for dis- 
ability compensation by virtue of a cer- 
tain disease they may have contracted 
while overseas, and they were still on the 
rolls but not on the payroll, I said, 
“These people seem to be smooth opera- 
tors.” 

There is nothing so intemperate about 
the remark and I felt I was completely 
justified in making the remark at the 
time. I would do it again if I had no 
more information than the International 
Claims Commission gave me that day. 
I felt it was my duty under the circum- 
stances to complain bitterly about the 
Government spending that much money 
sending employees overseas and having 
them remain for only a short period of 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read down to line 6, page 1 
of the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7289) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 





LIBRARY SERVICES BILL 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, during 
my experience as a_ public-school 
teacher and college professor I had stu- 
dents from both rural and urban areas. 
Many of the students from rural areas 
were handicapped because of lack of 
adequate library facilities, which are so 
very essential in the development of 
proper study habits. Because they are 
deprived of library facilities in early edu- 
cation, many rural students are unable 
to compete in college. Every effort must 
be made to extend library services to 
rural areas, so that children who live 
in rural areas will not be deprived of 
equal educational opportunities, 

Many young people are dissatisfied 
with the lack of educational and recrea. 
tional facilities in rural areas; they go 
to the cities at an early age, and are 


forced by their lack of education into 
unsatisfactory jobs and poor living con- 
ditions. Adequate rural library facil- 
ities can do much toward encouraging 
stability of rural population. 

Many adults living in rural areas 
eagerly desire books for self-education, 
as well as recreational reading. Self- 
improvement is the primary motivation 
of mankind; every man should be given 
every possible means to aid his self- 
improvement. 

Rural areas, because of sparse pop- 
ulation and comparatively low incomes, 
require help in establishing library fa- 
cilities. Most communities are doing 
their best to obtain and extend local 
library services by use of local funds; 
several State governments are assisting 
their counties and communities, but 
more encouragement is needed. The 
library-services bill is designed to en- 
courage the establishment and extension 
of rural-library facilities. This legisla- 
tion is urgently needed to further assert 
the actuality of the principles of our 
democracy. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes on tomorrow, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 





HOUR OF MEETING ON FRIDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price] is recognized for 10 
minutes, 


ACTUAL FACTS IN WSB RECOM- 
MENDATIONS INVOLVING STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the public 
controversy over the recent Wage Stab- 
ilization Board recommendations involv- 
ing the steel industry, great emotional 
heat has been generated but there has 
been very little reference to the actual 
facts in the case. I have just concluded 
a careful reading of the 31-page official 
statement of the report and recom- 
mendations of the members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, D-18-C. It should 
be “must” reading for every participant 
in this controversy. 

If a great number of our newspaper 
and radio commentators, and even Mem- 
bers of this body, could be induced to 
read this illuminating document, I am 
sure that the effect would be beneficial 
in helping to resolve the present debate 
and constitute a contribution to the 
welfare of all of the people of the United 
States. 

In weighing the justice of the recom- 
mendations of the Wage Stabilization 


Board, the following facts must be rec- 
ognized and carefully considered: 

First. Most of the recommendation 
merely allows the steelworkers to catch 
up with wages and working conditions 
already widely enjoyed by cther workers 
throughout the country. 

Second. All of the wage recommend:- 
tions of the Board reflect patterns of 
wage-stabilization policy which have 
already been developed. 

Third. All of the wage recommenda- 
tions represent compromises of the posi- 
tion of the union with respect to what it 
felt it was entitled to receive with the 
framework of existing wage-stabilization 
policies. 

Fourth. On several significant issues, 
including the demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage and others, the public 
members of the Board voted with the in- 
dustry members, and therefore, by ma- 
jority decision, deprived the union of 
any benefits under these classifications. 

Let us consider these four important 
factors a little more closely; the reasons 
why the recommendations represent a 
catch-up should be clearly understood 
by all of us. 

The steelworkers have enjoyed no 
general wage increase for 15 months, 
and the last which they obtained was 
negotiated on the basis of the cost of 
living as it stood on October 15, 1950. 
From that date to January 15, 1952 the 
cost of living increased almost 9 percent. 
Applied to current average straight-time 
hourly earnings of $1.81, this is equiva- 
lent to a 16 cent hourly wage loss due 
to increased living costs. However, the 
Board, in allowing only a 1214-cent wage 
increase, restored considerably less than 
the amount of the actual wage cut which 
the steelworkers have suffered since 
October 15, 1950 because of the rise in 
the cost of living. 

The union also contends that workers 
have a right to share in the benefits of 
the rising productivity of the industry in 
which they work. This has been a mcr- 
mal practice in the history of American 
industrial relations, and it is the only 
basis upon which workers’ real wage 
rates can be improved. The Board re- 
jected the union’s request for a produc- 
tivity wage increase in excess of 5 cents, 
on an annual basis, and allowed an in- 
crease of only 2!2 cents to be applied 
in July for this purpose and a subsequent 
similar rise in January 1953. This is 
substantially less than the 4 cents an 
hour annual productivity increment al- 
ready allowed in the automobile and 
other industries. 

The remainder of the wage recom- 
mendation applies to fringe benefits, 
and it approximates a wage increase of 
about 5 cents an hour immediately and 
about 3% cents in the beginning of 1953. 
It is most important that we all realize 
that these fringe recommendations, ap- 
plying to vacations, overtime premium 
pay, holidays, and other matters were 
issues on which the union had no op- 
portunity to negotiate with the industry 
for five long years. The nature of the 
contracts between the union and the 
companies precluded bargaining on 
these issues and, during this very long 
period, the standards of the steelworkers 
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fell further and further behind those of 
many other workers. 

For example, while millions of work- 
ers, both in private industry and in Gov- 
ernment, enjoy Christmas, the Fourth of 
July, and other holidays with their fami- 
lies without loss of pay, this has not been 
true for the steelworkers. At long last 
the Board’s recommendations would 
allow six paid holidays a year in the 
steel industry. 

The steel industry has also lagged in 
the matter of vacation allowances. The 
Board’s recommendations only provide 
an improvement in vacations for older 
workers through which they would re- 
ceive 3 weeks of vacation a year after 
15 years of service, instead of the present 
requirement of 25 years of employment. 
This was far less than the union felt it 
could legitimately ask in the way of im- 
proved vacations in order to bring the 
steel industry up to the level of other 
more progressive industries. 

Because of the continuous nature of 
steel production, a substantial number 
of employees are required to work on 
Saturdays and Sundays. While many 
American workers now enjoy time and a 
half or double time for Saturday or Sun- 
day work, no extra compensation has 
been provided for the steelworkers. Here 
again the Board compromised the 
union’s request and only recommended 
time and a quarter for Sunday work as 
a premium for the loss of family com- 
panionship and church attendance op- 
portunities usually provided by the free- 
dom of that day. 

The fact that the recommendations of 
the Wage Stabilization Board largely 
represent an effort to bring steelworkers’ 
wages and working conditions into parity 
for those prevailing in most other man- 
ufacturing industries should cause no 
surprise. The record of the steel in- 
dustry shows very little leadership in 
improving social and economic condi- 
tions for its employees. Only as re- 
cently as 1923 did this industry, as a 
result of the pressure of public opinion, 
abandon the 12-hour day and the 72- 
hour week in its continuous operations. 
In this act, it was almost a half century 
behind other industries. 

Likewise, there has been nothing to 
prevent the steel companies from volun- 
tarily improving their vacation benefits, 
eliminating unpaid holidays, compensat- 
ing employees more liberally for Sunday 
work, and adjusting wage rates to take 
care of the increased cost of living. 

Prominent newspaper columnists have 
recently complained that the recommen- 
dations of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
including the proposal for the union 
shop, should not have been put forward 
until the exact form and conditions were 
negotiated by the parties, instead of be- 
ing imposed on the parties by an agency 
of the Government. All of these mat- 
ters, they say, should have been de- 
veloped from free collective bargaining. 
Certainly I agree with this viewpoint, 
and I am sure the steelworkers also 
concur. 

Eut it is an irrefutable fact that the 
union tried unsuccessfully to negotiate 
these issues during all of last November 
and December. The steel companies 
said “No” on every issue; they did not 
offer one cent to the steel workers, This 


is the reason why the case came before 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The re- 
fusal of the steel companies to bargain 
brought it there. 

Before you gentlemen too quickly yield 
to the impulse to condemn labor, let it 
be recalled that the United Steelworkers 
of America has already postponed strike 
action four times at the request of the 
President of the United States. It has 
already voluntarily deferred strike action 
for a length of time exceeding the re- 
quirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Let it also be recalled that the present 
dispute is the third since the end of 
World War II in which the United Steel- 
workers of America has submitted to in- 
tervention by the Federal Government. 
In 1946, and again in 1949—when a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board recommended 
against any wage increase whatsoever— 
this union accepted the settlement 
recommendations of goverment bodies. 
Now for the third time, it is the union 
that acquiesces, and for the third time, 
it is the steel companies who oppose the 
settlement proposed by a government 
tribunal and who subject the Nation to 
the threat of a strike. 

I earnestly urge every Member of this 
body to study the facts in the present 
case. The public welfare will not be 
served by recourse to uninformed emo- 
tionalism, 





QUEEN JULIANA 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
truly great day for the Red, White, and 
Blue of the Netherlands and the United 
States of America as we greet Queen 
Juliana. 

My first meeting with the Queen was 
shortly before D-day in 1944 when as a 
princess she came to my home city of 
Paterson, N. J., to tell a large audience 
of her prayers for the deliverance of her 
people and plans that were being made 
for their rehabilitation. 

“Do you think I did all right?” she 
asked me after her address. I answered 
by saying, “You made a home run.” 

Her smiling comment was “You simply 
could not have said anything nicer.” 

Prospect Park, N. J., is a wholesome 
community peopled in the main by folks 
of Dutch birth or ancestry. Prospect 
Park Memorial Post of the American 
Legion recently presented me with a pair 
of orange-colored wooden shoes fash- 
ioned in the Netherlands and sent to 
the post with several scores of others by 
the Queen. Members of the post, 
marching in their wooden shoes, will be 
the honor guard for the Queen in next 
Saturday’s New York parade. 

Editorializing on the Queen’s visit to 
our Capital City, the Washington Post 
said this morning: 

QUEEN JULIANA 

When the 42-year-old Queen Juliana was 
invested 4 years ago, this newspaper said 
that the best compliment that could be 
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paid to her was that she was a worthy 
daughter of a great Queen. That remains 
true. It means that Juliana, like Wilhel- 
mina before her, manages to identify her- 
self completely with the people of the Neth- 
erlands. She typifies the best characteristics 
of the Dutch—in her neatness, her simplic- 
ity, her integrity, her industry, and her fidel- 
ity to family. Withal she remains queenly, 
acting the part that has come to her by 
inheritance with a zealous regard for the best 
traditions of the House of Orange and a 
scrupulous respect for the constitutional 
limitations of her august office. She has 
proved to have the same spiritual as well 
as physical mold as her venerated mother. 
The American people, for her own sake as 
well as for that of the Dutch people, are 
delighted to honor her. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Brown of Ohio and to include an 
article appearing in the great Demo- 
cratic newspaper, the Cincinnati In- 
quirer, on the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1932. 

Mr. Situ of Wisconsin and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GRANAHAN and to include a ser- 
mon at the communion masses at the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. Dorn and to include an article. 

Mr. Brooks in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous. matter, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Puituips to include in the remarks 
he will make in Committee of the Whole 
today a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request.of Mr. Ro- 
DINO) in five instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rooney the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER to include in the re- 
marks he made in the Committee a let- 
ter signed by John W. Mamula and ex- 
tracts from a memorandum given by him 
to the American Embassy. 

Mr. Brownson and to include extra- 
neous matter, some of which has pre- 
viously been printed in the Recorp but is 
pertinent to the subject under debate 
tomorrow. : 

Mr. MILter of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis of Missouri) in three 
instances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hunter (at the request of Mr. 
Curtis of Missouri). 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska (at the request 
of Mr. Curtis of Missouri). 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
an article. 

Mr. CLEVENGER to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SapLak and to include an edi- 
torial. » 

Mr. Gwinn in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Boston Post. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BarineG (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack) for an in- 
definite time on account of illness. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1216. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equipment 
contained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout 
Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to 
the Republic of the Philippines, and to as- 
sist by grants-in-aid the Republic of the 
Philippines in providing medical care and 
treatment for certain Philippine Scouts hos- 
pitalized therein; and 

H.R. 2737. An act to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, observ- 
ers, and other officers for certain expenses 
incurred while on authorized missions in 
foreign countries. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; 

S.554. An act for the relief of Boutros 
Moualiem; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic; 

S.590. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Gaber; 

S.715. An act for the relief of Ana Cobo 
Alonso; 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pau- 
line J. Gourdeaux; 

S.931. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Kenji Tachibana. 

S.970. An act for the relief of Esther V. 
Worley; 

S.¢85. An act for the relief of Agnes An- 
derson; 

S.1052. An act for the relief of Maria 
Rhee; + 

S.1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 
Simha; 

S$. 1368. An act to amend subsection (A) 
of section 1107 of the District of Columbia 
Code of 1901, as amended by section 2 of 
the act of December 20, 1944 (D. C. Code, 
sec. 15-403 (a)), and to amend section 467 
of the District of Columbia Code of 1901 
(D. C. Code, sec. 16-323) ; 

S. 1415. An act to amend sections 6 and 7 
of the War Claims Act of 1948; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; - 

S. 1428. An act for the relief of John Tza- 
navaris; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; 

S. 1469. An act for the relief of Julie Bet- 
telheim and Evelyn Lang Hirsch; 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Truman 
W. McCullough; 

S. 1668. An act for the relief of Pansy E. 
Pendergrass; 

S. 1682. An act for the relief of Daniel J. 
Crowley; 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E. 
Smith; 

8.1949. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Truax Graham, formerly Hattie Truax; 

S. 1998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., execu- 
tors of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, de- 
ceased; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; 


S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet P. 
Bradshaw; 

S. 2100. An act for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter; 

§S. 2113. An act for the relief of Martha 
Brak Foxwell; 

8.2150. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Nemitz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Britt-Marie 
Eriksson and others; 

S. 2440. An act for the relief of Hanne Lore 
Hart; and 

S. 2667. An act to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict. 





ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1307. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on status of 
appropriation accounts for the period ended 
December 31, 1951, for the appropriation 
“Management of Lands and Resources, Bu- 
reau of Land Management,” pursuant to 
subsection (i) of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1308. A letter from the President, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, 
transmitting the second annual report of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America, 
pursuant to section 7 of the act of March 16, 
1950, for the year ending December 31, 1951 
(H. Doc. No. 411); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1309. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, Department of State, transmitting 
the Seventh Semiannual Report by the 
United States Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange for the period July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 402, Eightieth Congress (H. Doc. No. 
412); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

1310. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the Third Semiannual Report 
of the International Claims Commission of 
the United States, from July 1, 1951, to De- 
cember 31, 1951, pursuant to section 3 (c) 
of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, Public Law 455, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved March 10, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1311. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 28, 1952, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Still Pond Harbor and Creek, Md., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on June 2, 1949; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1312. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Cecylia Mikolajezyk, file No. A-6956201 CR 
36483, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS O1 COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R.6140. A bill to authorize the 
construction of modern naval vessels, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1681). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.6531. A bill to amend 
the American River Development Act, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1682). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R.4764. A bill grant- 
ing the consent and approval of Congress to 
the participation of certain Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada in the Northeastern 
Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1683). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 7358. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that individu- 
als who shall have attained age 65 before 
July 1, 1952, may elect not to receive old-age 
and survivors’ insurance coverage with re- 
spect to self-employment, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H.R. 7359. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, so as to provide for 
the administration of and determining just 
compensation to any carrier which has been 
seized by the Government as the result of 
a labor dispute; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7360. A bill to authorize loans to 
owners of housing accommodations to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for water for house- 
hold use, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
(by request) : 

H.R. 7361. A bill to provide increases in 
the rates of death pension payable to cer- 
tain widows and children of veterans of 
World War I, World War II, or of service on 
or after June 27, 1950; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H.R. 7362. A bill to create the office of 
Senator at Large for former Presidents; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. R. 7363. A bill to amend section 4527, 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. J. Res. 417. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in October in each year 
as National Farmers’ Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of July 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 242); to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. Res. 593. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of air pollution in the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial, of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of 
the United States, relating to their Senate 
joint resolution No. 10, relative to Federal 
funds for range improvement in national 
forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 7364. A bill for the relief of the Gen- 
eral Process Printing Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H.R. 7365. A bill for the relief of Clifford 
Robinson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H.R. 7366. A bill for the relief of Erika 
O. Eder; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R. 7367. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Heng Tseu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE (by request) : 

H. 2. 7368. A bill for the relief of Felix Gar- 
cia and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 7369. A bill for the relief of Magda- 
line and Margaret Hiltrop; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H.R. 7370. A bill for the relief of Nickolat 
A. Thkun, Galina A. Thkun and Tamara 
A. Thkun; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 7371. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Steko; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

H.R. 7372. A bill for the relief of Jasper 
Gladstone Chen See; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7373. A bill for the relief of Colleen 
Gloria Chen See; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 7374. A bill for the relief of Saturno 
Diotallevi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 7375. A bill for the relief of F. Yao da 
Silva and his wife, Soo Chen da Silva; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 


Tuurspbay, APRIL 3, 1952 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 
2, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. John W. Flynn, D. D., Methodist 
minister, Cleveland, Ohio, offered the 
following prayer: 


Thanks be unto Thee, O God, for all 
Thy benefits to us. Since we are but 
men with the limitations of men, may we 
be sure to look to Thee for Thy guidance 
that will enable us to use to high ad- 
vantage the powers we possess, 
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We are heartened by the miracle of 
spring as we see it in bud and flower. 
May it ever be to us a promise of the 
newness of life to which we may come 
through Thy grace. In this beauty of 
nature, as well as in all conditions of 
mankind, may we hear Thy voice calling 
us to walk in the way of Thy will. 

We ask Thee, O Lord, to be gracious to 
our guest, Queen of the Netherlands, as 
in this fair land she receives the wel- 
come of our people. 

Thy blessing, O God, be upon our 
American citizenry and upon these their 
representatives in the Senate. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaRLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 2, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 
taries, 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. KNOWLAND was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate all of next week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. LANGER was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
beginning the evening of April 9, and 
for the remainder of the week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FULBRIGHT was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
next week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. CaIn was excused from at- 
tendance on the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George Millikin 
Anderson Gillette Monroney 
Bennett Green Moody 
Benton Hayden Morse 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Hill Neely 
Butler, Md. Hoey Nixon 

Byrd Holland O’Conor 
Cain Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Capehart Hunt Pastore 
Carlson Ives Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnston, 8. C. Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Seaton 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Douglas Langer Smith, N. J. 
Duff Lehman Smith, N. oO, 
Dworshak Long Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ecton Malone ‘Tobey 
Ellender Maybank Underwood 
Ferguson McCarran Watkins 
Flanders McClellan ‘Welker 
Frear McFarland Wiley 
Fulbright McKellar Williams 





April 3 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MurRay] and the Senator from Missouri 
{[Mr. HENNINGS] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business attending 
meetings of the Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission being held in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Kerr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManHon] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senators from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER 
and Mrs. SMITH] are absent on official 
business to attend the funeral of former 
Senator Wallace H. White, Jr. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BuTLER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcEe], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarTHy], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DirK- 
SEN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIck- 
ENLOOPER], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MARTIN] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senatcr from Missouri [Mr. KEm] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on Official business as a member of the 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission, 
\.hich is holding hearings in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 





JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—ADDRESS BY THE QUEEN 
OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess and proceed to the Hall 
of the House of Representatives in order 
to hear the address tc be delivered by 
the Queen of the Netherlands. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
have not time for a morning hour at 
this time. We are due in the House 
Chamber. Several Senators wish to 
make insertions in the RECORD, but we 
have not time for a morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona asks unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess and pro- 
ceed to the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to hear the address by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

In accordance with the order just en- 
tered, the Senate will now stand in re- 
cess and proceed to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives for the joint meet- 
ing with the House to hear the address 
to be delivered by Her Majesty Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands. Senators 
will return to the Senate Chamber im- 
mediately after the address. 


Lit Dek 





ose 
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Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, preceded by the 
Secretary (Leslie L. Biffle), the Sergeant 
at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and the Vice 
President, proceeded to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives to listen to 
the address to be delivered by Her Maj- 
esty Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, 

(For the address delivered by the 
Queen of the Netherlands, see House 
proceedings, pp. 3452-3454.) 

At 1 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m., the 
Senate returned to its Chamber, and, the 
recess having expired, was called to order 
by the Vice President. . 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, April 3, 1952, he signed 
the following enrolled bills, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker 
ot the House of Representatives: 


S. 430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; 

S.554. An act for the relief of Boutros 
Mouallem; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic; 

S.590. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Gaher; 

S. 715. An act for the relief of Ana Cobo 
Alonso; 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux; 

8.931. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Kenji Tachibana; 

S.970. An act for the relief of Esther V. 
Worley; 

S.985. An act for the relief of Agnes An- 
derson; 

S. 1052. An act for the relief of Maria Rhee; 

S. 1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 
Simba; 

S. 1368. An act to amend subsection (A) 
of section 1107 of the District of Columbia 
Code of 1901, as amended by section 2 of the 
act of December 20, 1944 (D. C. Code, sec. 
15-403 (a) ), and to amend section 467 of the 
District of Columbia Code of 1901 (D. C. 
Code, sec. 16-323); 

S. 1415. An act to amend sections 6 and 
7 of the War Claims Act of 1948; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; 

S. 1428. An act for the relief of John Tza- 
navaris; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; 

S. 1469. An act for the relief of Julie Bet- 
telheim and Evelyn Lang Hirsch; 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Truman 
W. McCullough; 

S. 1668. An act for the relief of Pansy E, 
Pendergrass; 

S. 1682. An act for the relief of Daniel J. 
Crowley; 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E, 
Smith; 

S.1949. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Truax Graham, formerly Hattie Truax; 

S. 1998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buchman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., executors 
of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, deceased; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw; 

S. 2100. An act for the relief of Robert Jo- 
seph Vetter; 

S. 2113. An act for the relief of Martha 
Brak Foxwell; 

S. 2150. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Nemitz; = 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Britt-Marie 
Eriksson and others; 


S. 2440. An act for the relief of Hanne Lore 
Hart; and 

S. 2667. An act to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the 
Recorp, introduce bills and memorials, 
and transact other routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is ordered. 





DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and 
agencies of the Government which are 
not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 
position of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 





PRICE CONTROLS ON FOOD—RESO- 
LUTION OF FOOD DEALERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF TOPEKA, KANS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have received from Frank McGrew, Jr., 
president, the Food Dealers Association 
of Topeka, Kans., a resolution adopted by 
that association, expressing the views of 
the association in that city, with refer- 
ence to price controls on food. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the ReEcorp, and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON SUSPENSION OF PRICE 
CONTROLS ON Foop 


Whereas the primary purpose of price con- 
trol is to prevent the bidding up of prices 
of goods and commodities in scarce supply, 
thereby increasing the cost of living by re- 
ducing the purchasing power of the dollar; 
and 

Whereas practically all foods are now in 
plentiful supply and on the average are sell- 
ing below present retail ceilings; and 

Whereas after more than a year of food- 
price controls, no plan of controls has as yet 
been devised that fits the many types of gro- 
cery distributors needed to supply food to 
the consumers of Topeka; and 

Whereas the present type of regulations, 
patterned along OPA lines, do not and cannot 
operate in a manner that is fair and equitable 
to the many who are engaged in food dis- 
tribution. On the contrary, because foode- 
price control regulations are so numerous, 
so inflexible, so complex, and are changed 


so frequently, the average retailer finds it 
extremely difficult to comply with them; and 

Whereas the cost of many millions of man- 
hours required of wholesalers and retailers 
in their effort to comply with regulations, 
are themselves inflationary; and 

Whereas such controls increase the cost 
of living by— 

(a) diverting scarce manpower into non- 
productive channels; 

(b) imposing additional costs, including 
the waste of millions of man-hours of work; 

(c) increasing the tax burden; and 

(d) diverting attention from the real 
causes of inflation; and 

Whereas the over-all cost to the taxpayer 
for supporting the expense of unnecessary 
price controls over food runs into millions 
of dollars, and will continue to increase 
unless suspension is placed in effect; and 

Whereas such unnecessary controls destroy 
incentive, contribute to the further central- 
ization of all governmental power in Wash- 
ington, and progressively restrict the area of 
individual freedom; and 

Whereas it was not the intent of Con- 
gress to establish control for the sake of 
control, but only to authorize the use of 
these dangerous emergency powers to the 
extent actually needed to prevent the bid- 
ding up of prices and goods and commodi- 
ties in scare supply: Be it 

Resolved— 

1. That this association, representing the 
independent retail food stores of Topeka, 
hereby respectfully request your assistance 
in suspending immediately price controls 
on all food and food products at the retail 
and wholesale levels, and reinstate controls 
only on those items which may be deemed 
in short supply. 

2. Strengthening of court recourse pro- 
visions of OPS procedures. 

8. Clarification of the Capehart and Her- 
long amendments, particularly the elimina- 
tion of confused wording, so all concerned 
will know that they definitely apply to re- 
tailing. 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the entire Kansas congressional delega- 
tion requesting their views on this very 
important matter of decontroling food 
prices. 

THE Foop DEALERS ASSOCIA= 
TION or TOPEKA, 
FRANK D. McGrew, Jr., 
President. 





PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS FROM 
INJURIOUS CHEMICALS—RESOLU- 
TION OF MILWAUKEE (WIS.) 
SOCIAL CULTURE CLUB 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a resolution from the resolution 
chairman of the Milwaukee Social Cul- 
ture Club, urging legislation to empower 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
to protect consumers from injurious 
chemicals which might be used in various 
food products. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 28, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was 
passed and ordered sent our representatives 
in Congress: 

“We, in meeting assembled, urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion empowering the Pure Food and Drug 








Administration to require that, before any 
chemicals be introduced for use in food it 
must be proven to be noninjurious to the 
human body, regardless of the time required 
to furnish proof of its purity.” 
Mrs. GEo. M. CoKE, 
Chairman, Resolutions, 
Milwaukee Social Culture Club. 





CONTROLS ON DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
TELEGRAM FROM PURE MILK AS- 
SOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from W. E. Winn, president of 
the Pure Milk Association, Chicago, IIl., 
a@ message conveying the views of the 
over 14,000 dairy farmer members of the 
association in the Chicago area in oppo- 
sion to further controls on dairy 
products. 

I know that this matter will receive 
the very earnest attention of our full 
Senate membership following the review 
being made by the Senate Bar-king Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Winn stresses the importance of 
the Federal Government cutting down 
on unnecessary spending and emphasizes 
the need for production as the real an- 
swer to inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram be printed in the RecorD, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Cuicaco, ILL., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pure Milk Association with membership 
of 14,300 dairy farmers in the Chicago area 
protests continuation of price controls in 
the renewal of the Defense Act. One thou- 
sand four hundred producers left this mar- 
ket within the past year. Most of them quit 
dairying entirely. Nationally we have the 
lowest milk production per capita of rec- 
ord. As evidenced by recent 14-cent drop 
in butter prices the American housewife 
knows how to regulate prices by her willing- 
ness to pay. The answer to high prices is 
more production. Farmers dread inflation 
more than they distrust controls. They are 
not so much opposed to effective controls as 
they are apprehensive of successful black 
markets and nevertheless high wages and 
prices. For these reasons we call upon our 
representatives and leaders to stop excessive 
Government spending as the first measure of 
restraint upon inflation. Until this is done, 
we will vigorously resist all efforts to further 
control either wages or prices in this Nation. 
Price controls on milk in this market are 
against the best interest of both producer 
and consumer. 

W. E. WINN, 
President, Pure Milk Association, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 4443. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon, containing 2 acres, more or less; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1396). 
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By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 4796. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction 
over a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1397). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

H.R. 4897. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to surrender and convey to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts certain 
rights of access in and to Chelsea Street in 
the city of Boston, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1398). 

By Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

H.R. 4965. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam 
Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of 
land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or 
less, situated at the naval ammunition and 
net depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1399). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: ’ 

H. R. 4949. A bill to amend the act o 
February 10, 1920, so as to provide for free 
blank ammunition for veterans’ organiza- 
tions for use in connection with the funeral 
ceremonies of deceased veterans, and for 
other ceremonial purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1400). 

By Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

8.1139. A bill making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the 
Government so as to effectuate the recom- 
mendations regarding regulatory agencies 
made by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1401). 





PROPOSED EXPANSION OF ACTIVI- 
TIES OF DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOR—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO. 1402) 


Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, submitted a re- 
port relating to the bill (S. 1142) to 
expand the activities of the Department 
of Labor in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, which was ordered to 
be printed. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 3, 1952, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S.430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; 

S.554. An act for the relief of Boutros 
Mouallem; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic; 

8.590. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Gaber; 

S.715. An act for the relief of Ana Cobo 
Alonso; 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux; 

8.931. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Kenji Tachibana; 

S.970. An act for the relief of Esther V. 
Worley; 

8.985. An act for the relief of Agnes An- 
derson; 

8.1052. An act for the relief of Maria Rhee; 

S. 1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 
Simha; 
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8. 1368. An act to amend subsection (A) 
of section 1107 of the District of Columbia 
Code of 1901, as amended by section 2 of the 
Act of December 20, 1944 (D. C. Code, sec. 
15-403 (a) ), and to amend section 467 of the 
District of Columbia Code of 1901 (D. C. 
Code, sec. 16-323); 

8.1415. An act to amend sections 6 and 
7 of the War Claims Act of 1948; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; 

S. 1428. An act for the relief of John Tza- 
navaris; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; 

S. 1469. An act for the relief of Julie Bet- 
telheim and Evelyn Lang Hirsch; 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Truman 
W. McCullough; 

S. 1668. An act for the relief of Pansy E. 
Pendergrass; 

S. 1682. An act for the relief of Daniel J. 
Crowley; 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E. 
Smith; 

S. 1949. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Truax Graham, formerly Hattie Truax; 

S. 1998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buchman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., executors 
of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, deceased; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw; 

S. 2100. An act for the relief of Robert Jo- 
seph Vetter; 

§.2118. An act for the relief of Martha 
Brak Foxwell; 

S. 2150. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Nemitz; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Britt-Marie 
Eriksson and others; 

S. 2440. An act for the relief of Hanne Lore 
Hart; and 

S. 2667. An act to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRICKER: 

8.2971. A bill to amend section 112 (n) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
nonrecognition of gain from sale or ex- 
change of residence, so as to exclude periods 
of active service by members of Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces in computing 
periods of time thereunder; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and 
Mr. Nixon): 

§S. 2972. A bill to authorize additional ap- 
propriations for the lower San Joaquin 
River project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO ELEC- 
TION OF CHAIRMAN—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2746) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide for a Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to be elected by 
the Commission, and@in whom adminis- 
trative authority shall be vested, which 
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was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Cols. Clyde Kenneth Rich and John Tit- 
comb Sprague, to be brigadier generals in 
the Regular Air Force. 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Clarence H. Adams, of Connecticut, to be 


a member of the Securities and Exchange 


Commission. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Statement prepared by Senator NIxon 
with reference to the activity of Communists 
within the motion-picture industry. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Editorial entitled “China Lobby,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of April 3, 
1952. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

Report of the First National Conference on 
Placement of Severely Handicapped. 

Editorial entitled “Latin America Might Be 
Essential to Our Survival,” published in the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald of March 30, 1952. 





INCREASE IN VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
AND COMPENSATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 4394. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4394) to provide certain 
increases in the monthly rates of com- 
pensation and pension payable to vet- 
erans and their dependents, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with 
amendments, at the top of page 2, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 2. Paragraph I (f), part III, Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“I. (f) The amount of pension payable 
under terms of part III shall be $63 monthly, 
except that, where such veterans shall have 
been rated permanent and total and in re- 
ceipt of pension for a continuous period of 
10 years or reach the age of 65 years, the 
amount of pension shall be $75 monthly: 
Provided, That—.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph I (f), part III, Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The amount of pension payable un- 
der the terms of part III shall be $63 month- 
ly, except— 

“(1) that where an otherwise eligible per- 
son shall have been rated permanent and 
total and in receipt of pension for a con- 
tinuous period of 10 years or reaches the 
age of 65 years, the amount of pension shall 
be $75 monthly; and 

(2) that where an otherwise eligible per- 
son is or hereafter becomes, on account of 
age or physical or mental disabilities, help- 
less or blind or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, the amount 
of pension shall be $126 monthly.” 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall apply to veterans of both 
World War I and World War II. 


On page 4, after line 3, to insert: 


Sec. 5. (a) All monthly rates of pension 
payable to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Philippine Insurrection, and dependents of 
such veterans which are payable under laws 
reenacted by the act of August 13, 1935 (49 
Stat. 614; 38 U. S. C. 368, 369), or under acts 
amendatory or supplemental to such laws, 
are hereby increased by 5 percent. 

(b) All monthly rates of pension payable 
to veterans of the Civil War and dependents 
of such veterans which are payable under 
any public laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration are hereby increased by 
5 percent. 

Sec. 6. (a) The minimum monthly rate of 
pension payable to veterans of the Indian 
wars under the act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1361), as amended (38 U. S. C. 381), or the 
act of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 786), as 
amended (38 U. S. C. 381-1), shall be $94.50 
unless such veteran is now or hereafter be- 
comes on account of age or physical or men- 
tal disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to need or require the 
regular aid and attendance of another person, 
in which event the monthly rate shall be 
$126. 

(b) All monthly rates of pension payable 
to dependeats of veterans of the Indian wars 
which are payable under any public laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion are hereby increased by 5 percent. 


And on page 5, line 4, to change the 
section number from “5” to “7.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I wish to 
call up my amendment lettered “B.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment by the Senator from Wyoming is to 
an amendment of the committee, on 
page 4, which has already been agreed to, 
Therefore, it will be necessary to recon- 
sider the vote by which the committee 
amendment was agreed to. Is there ob- 
jection to the reconsideration of the 
vote? The Chair hears none. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming to the amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 4, line 10, it is pro- 
posed to strike the words “5 percent” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘20 
percent’; and on page 5, line 3, to strike 
out the words “5 percent” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “20 percent.” 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment just read primarily to in- 
crease pensions allowable to certain 
categories of veterans, namely, those of 
the Civil War, of whom there are four 
still living; and veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, and veterans who fought 
in the Philippine Insurrection and the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

While the increase I have suggested, 
from 5 to 20 percent, seems large per- 
centagewise, I call attention to the fact 
that veterans of the Spanish-American 
War are now passing on at the very rapid 
rate of approximately 1,000 a month. 
Of course, as time goes on, this number 
will increase in proportion to those still 
living. Of course, the same thing holds 
true of veterans of the Indian Wars and 
veterans of the Boxer Rebellion. 

Last year when the House considered 
the bill and allowed a small cost-of-liv- 
ing increase in pensions to veterans of 
World War I and veterans of World War 
II, it provided for an increase of 5 per- 
cent if the veteran was 50-percent dis- 
abled or less, and 15 percent if the vet- 
eran was more than 50-percent dis- 
abled. My amendment makes no refer- 
ence to disability. It simply provides 
for an increase in pensions to veterans 
of the wars which I have mentioned. 

I think we must take into considera- 
tion that a $90 pension today is com- 
parable to $45 as of 10 years ago, and 
comparable to $25 as of some 15 years 
ago. The present pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans or dependents is 
$90 a month. It is my contention that, 
having reached the age they have 
reached, and needing the medical and 
nursing care which they need, the small 
increase which I have suggested will still 
leave them without sufficient income to 
care for themselves without outside help. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
a question. Is it not true that the cate- 
gories which the Senator’s amendment 
covers, by reason of their advanced age, 
are in many instances absolutely inca- 
pacitated for gainful employment? Is 
it not a fact that the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming seeks to 
equalize the increased costs and burdens 
of all types in these particular cate- 
gories, especially Spanish-American War 
veterans? 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. He has well stated what I have 
in mind. 

As I have previously stated, consider- 
ing the present death rate of these aged 
veterans, and considering that only 81,- 
000 are still living in the United States, 
the cost to the Government of adequate 
provision for such veterans would not be 
very considerable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moopy in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunr] 
to the committee amendment on pages 4 
and 5. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief general statement about 
the bill. Every member of the Finance 
Committee, of course, could justify in 
his own mind and conscience a greater 
increase in pension and compensation 
rates for almost every class of veterans 
of our prior wars; but we must face this 
problem in a practical way, in the hope 
of accomplishing a desirable purpose, or 
else let the matter get out of hand to 
the extent that we cannot hope to ob- 
tain final approval of the bill. 

I wish to make a few general state- 
ments about the bill, so that the Senate 
may understand its provisions. The bill 
provides a cost-of-living increase in 
rates of compensation and pensions for 
veterans and dependents, of World War 
I, World War II, the Korean service, 
the Spanish-American War, the Civil 
War, and the Indian wars. As the bill 
passed the House it did not include the 
Spanish-American War veterans and the 
veterans of the Civil War and Indian 
wars, but by amendment recommended 
by the Senate committee these groups of 
veterans were also brought into the pro- 
posed legislation. 

World War I, World War II, and Ko- 
rean veterans, who have service-con- 
nected disabilities ranging from 10 per- 
cent, the lowest compensable rate of dis- 
ability under the law, to 49 percent, are 
given a 5-percent increase in their pen- 
sions. Those are the service-connected 
disability cases. A 10-percent service- 
connected disability now entitles a vet- 
eran to $15, and 49 percent disability en- 
titles him to $60 a month. Those 
amounts are being increased by 5 per- 
cent, a small amount, it is true. That 
was the amount fixed by the House after 
extensive hearings. The bill provides a 
15-percent increase in the service-con- 
nected compensation rate for disabili- 
ties from 50 percent up to 100 percent. 
This group already receives from $75 to 
$150 a month. That is increased by 15 
percent. 

The question naturally arises, Why 
increase those rates by 15 percent, and 
increase the rates applicable to veterans 
who are disabled less than 50 percent by 
only 5 percent? We have followed in 
this respect the provisions of the House 
bill. This particular feature of the bill 
has the approval of the Budget Bureau. 
That, I think, must have had some in- 
fluence on the decision of the House. 
However, there is this to be said—and 
it should be borne carefully in mind: 
Veterans who are disabled not more 
than 49 percent are able to do a consid- 
erable amount of work. They are not 
totally and permanently disabled. If 
their disability ranges from 10 percent 
up to 40 or 49 percent, they still may per- 
form useful services and may contribute 
very largely to their own support. But 
a veteran who is disabled more than 50 
percent, up to total disability, and who 
draws $150 under our present law, is 
probably unable to work. He is not able 
to contribute to his support. In a few 
rare instances a veteran who is disabled, 
say, 55 or 60 percent, or perhaps some- 
what more, may be able to make some 
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contribution to his support. But we all 
know that in this present age a man who 
is at least 50 percent disabled has a very 
poor chance of obtaining employment, 
in the first place, and, in the second 
place, he labors at a very great disad- 
vantage. So we agreed with the House 
on this provision of the bill, that is to 
say, that veterans having service-con- 
nected disability ranging from 10 to 49 
percent should have an increase of 5 
percent in their present compensation, 
and veterans who had a disability of 50 
percent, up to 100 percent, should have 
an increase of 15 percent in the com- 
pensation which they are presently re- 
ceiving. 

Moreover, the great bulk of the cost 
of veterans’ legislation is brought about 
by payments to the group of veterans 
who have disabilities ranging from 10 
percent up to 50 percent. Numerically 
they are the largest class of veterans 
who are receiving benefits under exist- 
ing law. 

The bill does not provide any increase 
in statutory awards, including special in- 
jury rates for serious disabilities. Of 
course anyone can justify an increase in 
these rates when need alone is looked to 
and when the sufferings of the veterans 
who have been given statutory awards 
are fully considered. Anyone can justify 
some increase in their rates of pay. 
However, they are now receiving com- 
pensation under existing law of from 
$240 to $360 a month. In bills hereto- 
fore passed these special statutory award 
cases have been given very liberal treat- 
ment. That is to say they have been 
given treatment as liberal as we could 
afford to give. For the most part these 
special statutory award cases, which are 
now drawing from $240 a month to $360 
a month, are fairly well cared for. 

I do not undertake to say that in many 
instances justification could not be con- 
ceded for a larger pension. 

A 15-percent increase in service-con- 
nected compensation rates for all de- 
pendents of World War I, World War II, 
and Korean veterans, except widows 
without children and dependent parents, 
is provided in this bill. The same in- 
creases in service-connected compensa- 
tion rates would be extended to veterans 
and dependents of Spanish-American 
War, Civil War, and Indian wars, al- 
though it should be pointed out that 
there are only a few hundred persons 
who have been able to establish their 
eligibility for service-connected disabil- 
ity compensation. 

The above increases would automati- 
cally be extended to veterans and de- 
pendents of the Regular Establishment— 
that is to say, the peacetime service— 
since this group receives 80 percent of 
the wartime rate under existing law. 
As the rate is raised, the 80 percent be- 
comes greater in the case of peacetime 
veterans, as well as in the case of those 
whose disabilities were received in com- 
bat or grew out of their service in actual 
warfare. 

I address myself now to non-service- 
connected cases, 
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The bill also provides a $3 increase.in 
the non-service-connected pension rates 
of World War I, World War II, and Ko- 
rean veterans. This group is now re- 
ceiving either $60 or $72 a month. Their 
dependents would receive a 14-percent 
increase. 

I especially invite the attention of the 
Senate to these cases—the non-service- 
connected disabled veterans of World 
War I, World II, and the Korean war 
who are now receiving either $60 or $72 
a month would receive $63 and $75 re- 
spectively. Their dependents, as I have 
said, would receive approximately a 14- 
p ‘rcent in*rease, as follows: 

The amount of $42 now paid to a 
widow without children is increased to 
$48 a month. 

For a widow with one child the pension 
is increased from $54 a month to $60 a 
month. Each additional child is given 
an increase from $6 to $7.20 a month. 

In the case of no widow, one child 
would receive $26. Under existing law 
$21.60 a month is paid. 

Under existing law $32.40 a month is 
paid where there are two children and 


_no widow. Under the bill these two 


children would receive $39 a month. 

Under existing law the three children 
where there is no widow now receive 
$43.20 a month. Their compensation 
under the bill would be increased to $52 
a month. 

Each additional child—that is, where 
both parents are dead, of course—would 
receive $7.20. Each additional child 
receives $4.80 under existing law. 

The committee amendment provides a 
5 percent increase in the non-service- 
connected pension rate of veterans and 
dependents of the Spanish-American 
War, Civil War, and Indian wars. This 
provision is pertinent to the amendment 
just offered, to bring the increase up to 
20 percent. The House did not deal 
with these groups in this particular bill. 

However, the committee incorporated 
in this bill the veterans and dependents 
of the Spanish-American War, Civil 
War, and Indian wars, and granted a 5 
percent increase in their pensions, 
Under this amendment the vast majority 
of those aged veterans would be entitled 
to increases, as follows: 

The $90 rate would be increased to 
$94.50, and the $120 rate would be in- 
creased to $126. 

I do not say that it is not possible to 
justify, on the basis of need, more money 
to the Spanish-American War veterans 
who are now receiving $90. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the vet- 
erans now receive $90 a month, or, in 
the case of such degree of disability as 
to require a constant attendant, $120 a 
month. Therefore an increase of 5 
percent would give to all the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War either $94.50 
a@ month or $126 a month, depending up- 
on whether their disability requires a 
constant attendant, as I have just 
stated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE, I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Is the 5-percent in- 
crease predicated upon the rise in the 
cost of living? 

Mr. GEORGE. That was the basis on 
which the House predicated its bill; yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the committee 
feel that the 5-percent increase would 
meet the rise in the cost of living? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not entirely. I have 
said so frankly. Of course, we could pass 
a biil carrying an increase to a point 
where the President would veto the bill. 
I do not invite such action. I would 
rather do what this bill provides than do 
nothing for these veterans. 

Mr. PASTORE. That was not the pur- 
pose of my question. We did grant an 
increase to Federal employees last ses- 
sion. 

Mr. GEORGE. We also increased pen- 
sion rates last year. 

Mr. PASTORE. We did? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. This is an addi- 
tional 5 percent in the pension which is 
now paid. I was pointing out that in the 
case of Spanish-American War veterans 
every such veteran would, under this bill, 
draw $94.50 a month, and veterans re- 
quiring an attendant would draw $126 
a month. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. HUNT. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Georgia is correct in his 
statement that last year we increased 
the pension payments to Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans who were not disabled. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was wrong in saying 
last year; it was actually done in 1947 
but it was since the cost of living began 
to advance. At that time we did grant 
an increase from $75 to $90 a month to 
Spanish-American War veterans. Of 
course that applies to non-service-con- 
nected cases. However, by and large, 
the Spanish-American War veterans 
were not able to establish service con- 
nections for their disabilities; records 
were not properly kept. 

We have taken all those things into 
consideration, I think, in proposing to 
increase the pensions of the Spanish- 
American War veterans above the pres- 
ent $909 a month. The 5-percent in- 
crease, of course, would boost that pen- 
sion to $24.50 a month; and in a case 
where an attendant is required, the pen- 
sion -would be increased from $120 to 
$126 a month. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I have submitted would, if my fig- 
ures are correct, increase the pension 
from $90 to $108 a month for the non- 
disabled veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. Of 
course there are a few veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who have been 
able to establish that their disabilities 
as service-connected, but not a great 
number of the Spanish-American War 
veterans were able to connect their dis- 
akilities with their service. 

Mr. HUNT. However, my amend- 
ment would primarily apply to the 
greater segment mentioned by the Sen- 
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ator from Georgia, namely, those who 
were not able to establish a service-con- 
nected disability claim. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia another question, 
if he will permit: I noted the Senator’s 
reply, which implied to me that if the 
bill were amended to the extent of the 
small pension increase I have suggested, 
the President might veto the bill. Does 
the Senator from Georgia care to elu- 
cidate that point? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I can only go by 
the report by the Breau of the Budget 
on this bill, I say to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming. 
Basing my statements largely upon what 
the Bureau of the Budget has reported 
on the bill, Ican say that the only recom- 
mendation made by the Bureau of the 
Budget indicates that the President will 
approve a bill providing for an increase 
of 5 percent in the pension, in the cases 
of veterans who have disabilities up to 
49 percent, and an increase of 15 per- 


cent in pension in the cases of veterans © 


who have disabilities up to 100 percent, 
for all the ‘service-connected cases. Of 
course that would apply to all service- 
connected cases, whether from World 
War I, World War II, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the Korean War, the Civil 
War, or the Indian Wars. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to make another ob- 
servation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I was prompted to submit 
my amendment because of my personal 
acquaintance and personal contacts in 
my own community with a few Spanish- 
American War veterans who, judging 
from my own knowledge, are having to 
depend on either community aid or help 
from relatives, or else they must suffer 
some of the vicissitudes incident to not 
being able to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living with the pension they now 
are receiving. 

My amendment would not help them 
a great deal, but it might represent the 
difference between some suffering and 
being able to live in a little more com- 
fort. That was all I had in mind. 

Mr. GEORGE, I very cheerfully con- 
cede that the Senator’s statement is en- 
tirely correct. I personally know of 
many Spanish-American War veterans 
who are in dire circumstances. While 
the pension they are drawing now or 
the pension they will draw under the 
provisions of this bill is not inconsider- 
able, it is not wholly adequate to meet 
the high cost of living or to meet the 
extraordinary cost which a veteran of 
very advanced age has to meet. I agree 
fully. The question is simply one of 
what we can do and what is advisable 
to be done in order to be of any help 
to these veterans. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator from 
Georgia know the average age of the 
Spanish-American War veterans? The 
war was in 1898, 60 years ago; so I as- 
sume that most of the veterans of that 
war would be approximately 80 years of 
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age, or more. Therefore, the death rate 
among them will be in the ascendancy, 
from this time on, as of course it has 
been for years past. 

Of course, under those circumstances 
the increased pensions I suggest cannot 
appiy for any great length of time, and 
the same is true in the case of the Civil 
War veterans. As I have pointed out, 
only four of them are still living. I be- 
lieve that 81,000 Spanish-American War 
veterans are still living, and 343 veter- 
ans of the Indian wars. So it will not 
be very long until the increased pensions 
I have suggested will not be operative, 
and I do not think they will be much of 
a burden financially. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
have before me the figures for the aver- 
age age of the Spanish-American War 
veterans. They are well into their 70’s. 
Of course they are of advanced years; 
there is no question of that. Conse- 
quently, in the ordinary course of events 
they would not be expected to live many 
more years. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
conclude, if I may, this part of the state- 
ment. 

Mr. HUNT. 
don. 

Mr. GEORGE. It should be noted that 
no income limitation is applicable to 
veterans or widows of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the Civil War, 
or the Indian wars, and that the non- 
service-connected pension rate of the 
latter group—that is to say, the widows— 
is 6625 percent of the wartime rate, 
whereas the pension rate for widows of 
veterans of World War I, World War II, 
or the Korean war is only 56 percent of 
the wartime rate. 

The income limitation does not apply; 
it applies to the non-service-connected 
disability pensions to veterans or widows 
of Spanish-American War, Civil War, 
or Indian wars. It is important to bear 
that point in mind, I believe. 

The Senate Finance Committee also 
approved, as all amendment to the pend- 
ing measure, House bill 4394, the context 
of House bill 5717, which passed the 
House of Representatives on March 3, 
1952, and places the non-service-con- 
nected pension rate for veterans of the 
Indian wars on a parity with that for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War. 
Of course, there are not many in that 
group. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates the cost of the House bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
to be $148,090,000. The Senate commit- 
tee’s amendment to the bill would add 
approximately $8,000,000 to the cost, 
making the total cost of the bill, as 
amended, $156,090,000 a year. Of course, 
these amounts will increase in most in- 
stances; in a few they will be declining. 

Mr. President, at this time I submit for 
printing in the Recorp four tables which 
set forth the major rates of pension and 
compensation existing today and as pro- 
posed to be increased by the pending 
measure, House bill 4394. I also submit 


I beg the Senator’s par- 


for printing in the Recorp up-to-date 
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casualty data for all wars, including the 
Korean conflict. I think these tables 
will be most helpful and should be placed 


in the Recorp. SoIask unanimous con- There being no objection, the tables 
sent that they be printed at this point in were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. as follows: 


Rates of compensation for service-connected disabilities for veterans 






















‘War service- 
connected 
rates, 
Veterans 
Regulation 
1 (a), as 
amended, 
pt. I 
(a) 10 percent disability $15.00 
(b) 20 percent disability 30.00 
(c) 30 percent disability 45.00 
(d) 40 percent disability 60. 00 
(e) 50 percent disability 75.00 
(f) 60 percent disability 90.00 
(9) 70 percent disability 105. 00 
(h) 80 percent disability 120.00 
(i) 90 percent disability 135. 00 


ye ES eee 150. 00 
(k) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 1 foot, 
or 1 hand, oc blindness of 1 eye, hav- 
ing only light perception, rates (a) to 
(j) increased monthly by--..--..----- 42. 00 
Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 1 foot, 
or 1 hand, or blindness of 1 eye, hav- 
ing only licht perception, in addition 
to requirement for any of rates in (2) 
to (nm), rate increased monthly for 
each loss or loss of use by_..-.-_----- 1 42.00 
@) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of both 
hands, or both feet, or 1 hand and 1 
foot, or blind both eyes with 5/200 
visual acuity or less, or is perma- 
nently bedridden or so helpless as to 
be in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance, monthly compensation.....-.- 240. 00 


1 But in no event to exceed $360. 


Rates of compensation for dependents for 
service-connected death 





Rates pro- 
Law vided in H. R, 
4394 


War- | Peace-| War- | Peace- 


time | time 





time | time 

















| 
OT ic cciienalenidinadiniieel $75 |s60,.00 $75 $60. 00 
Widow, 1 child....--..--| 105 | 84.00 121 | 96.80 
Each additional child-..- 25 | 20. 00 29 | 23.20 
No widow, 1 child_...... 58 | 46. 40 67 | 53.60 
No widow, 2 children__.- £2 | 65. 60 94 75. 20 
No widow, 3 children._.. 106 | 84. 80 122 97. 60 
Each additional child_..- 20 | 16.00 23 | 18.40 
3 PSTN... .n<o iad 60 | 48.00 60 48.00 
2 parents, each.....-....- 35 | 28.00 35 | 28.00 















































r, Peacetime War service-| y,- Peacetime 
—_ service-con- —_ connected oo service-con-, — 
rates nected rates,| rates Tates, rates nected rates, rates 
pro- Veterans pro- Veterans pro- Veterans | pro- 
vided Regulation vided Regulation vided Regulation | wined 
inH.R.| 1} 88 | in HR. 1a) os lin HLR,| 1.88 lin H.R. 
4394 amended, 4394 amended, 4394 | amended, 4394 
pt. pt. 1 pt. Il 
$15. 75 $12.00 | $12.60 || (m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 ex- 
31. 50 24.00 25. 20 tremities at a level, or with complica- 
7.25 36. 00 37. 80 tions, preventing natural elbow or 
63. 00 48.00 50. 40 knee action with prosthesis in place, 
86, 25 60. 00 63. 00 or suffered blindness in both eyes, 
103. 50 72.00 82. 80 | rendering him so helpless as to be in 
120. 75 84. 00 96. 60 | need of regular aid and attendance, 
138. 00 96.00 | 110.40 | monthly compensation........--..--- 282. 00 () 225. 60 (4 
155. 25 108.00 | 124. 20 (n) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near 
172. 50 120.00 | 138.00 shoulder or hip as to prevent use of 
prosthetic appliance, or suffered 
anatomical loss of both eyes, monthly 
Nie te canneacmnnies 318. 00 (*) 254. 40 @) 
0) 33. 60 ® (0) Suffered disability under conditions 
which would entitle him to 2 or more 
rates in (7) to (n), no condition being 
considered twice or suffered total 
deafness in combination with total 
blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or 
@) 133. 60 ® less, monthly compensation. 360. 00 (’) 288.00} (°) 
(p) In event disabled person’s servic 
incurred disabilities exceed require- 
ments for any of rates prescribed, 
Administrator, in his discretion, 
may allow next higher rate, or inter- 
mediate rate, but in no event in 
@) 192. 00 () OE sete ecaeniennenstcoe 360. 00 @) 288. 00 (8) 
ne 
2 But in no event to exceed $288. 3 No change, 
Estimated number of participants! and casualties in wars, campaigns, expeditions, and 
insurrections 
Casualties 
Number Deaths 
War, campaign, expedition, or of 
insurrection partici- pi aaa 
pants Died of = —— 5 
Total | Killedin | Died of | disease | ‘20M 
action wounds and other 
causes 
Since June 27, 1950 2. -| 4, 100, 000 26, 689 1, 688 
World War II__- -| 16, 535, 000 409, 000 29, 987 
TEE WOES osc cosesaweuecs --| 4,744,000 131, 600 14, 009 
War With Spain 4 _____.... 313, 000 6, 658 106 
Philippine Insurrection 4.... 116, 000 4, 165 227 
Boxer Rebellion 4._........- a 7, 000 43 43 () (3 
RE NE iecscnnctecccnuneretaniacaenne 2, 192, 000 364, 332 65, 464 43, 419 252, 458 





Pension rates for veterans of World Wars I 
and II and service after June 27, 1950 





Rates pro- 
Law vided in 
H. R. 4394 





Permanent and total_..-.-.......- $60 $63 
Rates permanent and total for con- 

tinuous period of 10 years or 

ER iciicceemiinvinenents 72 75 
Regular aid and attendance. ...... 120 126 





Armed Forces casualties since June 27, 19504 








Resulting 
from 
enemy 
Casualties Tota action Other 
in 
Korean 
area ¢ 
i ii cee 26, 689 17, 75 38, 935 
Ss dndciiedumnnd 15, 879 15, 879 
From wounds. --| 1,688 1, 688 
I cscnscecistitiinadeipiniesn ts ae 187 
Wounded (nonfatal) -..... | 73, 392 PE Nncscecon 





1 As of Dec, 31, 1951. 
4 Based on notifications to next of kin. 


® Includes about 1,600 deaths in Japan and Korean 
area. 


Source: Based on Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps data. 

Note.—An estimated 67,500 persons have been dis- 
charged or retired from the Armed Forces for disability 
between June 27, 1950, and Dee, 31, 1951, 





1 A person who served in more than one war, campaign, etc., is counted as a participant in each, 
2 As of Dec. 31, 1951. 
8 Includes 187 persons who died while missing in action. 


- The unduplicated total! of participants in all three phases of the Spanish-American War is estimated to have been 
about 392,000. 
+ Not available, 


Source: Based on Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard data, 


Pension rates for widows and children of These figures represent cumulative casual- 
veterans of World Wars I and II and service ties for which notification to next of kin 
after June 27, 1950 was effected through midnight Friday, 





March 7, 1952. They do not include all cas- 
Rates pro-  Ualties which have occurred up to that date 






Law vided in because of the time required to receive and 
H. R. 4394 verify reports of individual casualties from 

—-——— | ———__ the Far East and to process these notifica- 
We Se tema Aer $42. 00 g4s,o9 ‘tions in the headquarters of each service. 
Widow, 1 child__.__- 54. 00 60. 00 The following table presents data on cas- 
ae eg ge gu = & ot 2) _ualties of each of the other Allied forces en- 
No widow, 2 children. 32. 40 39.09  8aged in the Korean conflict. 
No widow, 3 children... 43. 20 62. 00 


ee oe 7 Allied casualties from start of Korean 
Each additional child....---.-.--- =o m0 campaign through Dec. 31, 1951 











ADDITIONAL DATA ON CASUALTIES IN KOREA Total | | _ 9, | Miae- 
Th > following data on United States Armed Country casual- | Dead ! —— — 
Forces personnel missing in action in Korea oe tured 








are the latest published by the Department 


| 
of Defense: All countries..| 





202, 331| 29, 384 109, 881 63, 066 











Total missing in action.-...-. 12, 626 Australia. ....-.---- 70148 647] «14 

oe 3elgium 4. soul 159 32 125 2 

ee 195 Canada_. onal 646 127 514 5 
Returned to military control_....--. - 1,386 Colombi a 131 32) 99 0 
Current captured_....--.----..---- 1, 054 Ethiopia............ 176 371 139 0 


CUPPORS RISING eiitccicmiimasnne 9,991 Footnotes at end of table. 
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Allied casualties from start of Korean cam- 
paign through Dec. 31, 1951—Con. 





Total “| Wounded- = 

Country casual- | Dead ! injured a 

ties tured 

Wramee So os iinmsanin 867 153) #4) 14 

CR te aka 354 265) 1 

Netherlands-_....... 343 71 269 3 

New Zealand....... 59 17 41 1 

Philippines__......- 304 49 197 58 

South Africa........ 30) 7 2 21 

Thailand §__........ 348 40) 304 4 

I cect ntadl 2, 212 456 1,352} 404 

United Kingdom...| 3,033 437 1, 440) 1, 156 
Republic of Korea__| 192, “7 27, 690 


103, — 383 


1 Includes killed in action, died of wounds, accidents, 
disease, ete. 

2 Includes contingent from Luxemburg. 

3 As of Dee. 15, 1951, 

4 The exact number is not known but exceeds 700. 

5 As of Nov. 4, 1951. 

¢ This is not the total of wounded or injured personnel, 
but the number of cases of wounded or injury. It may, 
therefore, include the same persons more than once. 


Source: Department of the Army (based on press 
release from United Nations Headquarters. Paris, 
France). 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that is 
all I have to say in regard to the general 
provisions of the bill. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
this bill will increase the annual burden 
on the Government by $156,090,000. 

Many of the service organizations—in- 
deed, I think I should say all of them— 
favor the 20-percent increase in disabil- 
ity compensation for veterans who sus- 
tained service-connected disabilities. 
The committee gave very earnest consid- 
eration to their recommendations for a 
20-percent increase across the board for 
the veterans of all the wars, the Spanish- 
American War, World Wars I and II, the 
Korean war, and so forth. There is very 
little quarrel one can have with such a 
proposal when it is looked at solely from 
the standpoint of the actual requirements 
in many, many cases. But when we com- 
menced to consider the cost of a 20-per- 
cent increase across the board, we found 
that this bill would amount to almost a 
$500,000,000 increase per annum, I be- 
lieve its cost would be approximately 
$480,000,000 a year at the present time, 
and it would of course increase. 

If we are to give a 20 percent increase 
to one group of veterans, there is, in can- 
dor, very little that may be said against 
giving it to other veterans, except on the 
basis of the facts presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, who 
points out that veterans of the Spanish- 
American War are, older in point of age 
and have, of course, the infirmities which 
accompany advanced age. But it is very 
difficult to deny one group of veterans an 
increase of 20 percent in their service- 
connected-compensation rates, or to a 
widow whose husband died as a result of 
a service-connected disability, or who, up 
to the time of his death, suffered from a 
service-connected disability, or who had 
a rating which would entitle the widow 
to a pension, without making an in- 
crease across the board. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE, I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. I wonder whether the 
Senator would agree with me that there 
is a tremendous difference in giving a 20- 
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percent-across-the-board increase to the 
Spanish-American War veteran who is 
approaching 80 years of age. 

Mr. GEORGE. Seventy-eight. 

Mr. HUNT. And giving it to younger 
veterans. The life expectancy of those 
veterans now is but 84% years. Is there 
not a great difference between that group 
and the group composed of veterans of 
World Wars I and II, most of whom are 
still active and sufficiently young to be 
able to earn a living, and who therefore 
do not need the pension which would be 
needed by the older man who no longer 
can work? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. I cheerfully 
concede that there is a vast difference. 
But I warn the Senator now that when 
we deal with veterans’ legislation and 
when we grant an increase to one group, 
it becomes a precedent for an increase 
to other groups; and none of them has 
any great difficulty in establishing the 
need, particularly when the veteran has 
a 100 percent disability. Even though 
he sustained his disability in the present 
Korean conflict, if he is 100 percent dis- 
abled, it is very difficult to say he should 
not have.a 20 percent increase, if we are 
to grant such an increase to the veterans 
of other wars. 

The only real difference is the one 
pointed out by the Senator, that in the 
vast majority of cases the Spanish- 
American War veterans are of more ad- 
vanced age. That is quite true. But I 
point out again to the Senator that in 
the case of Spanish-American war vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities, 
they are given the same increase that 
every other veteran with service-con- 
nected disability is given. However, 
there are not too many of those cases. 
There are a comparatively limited num- 
ber of Spanish-American War veterans 
who were able to connect their disabili- 
ties with their service. 

Mr. HUNT. That, I may say to the 
distinguished chairman, was the reason 
for my amendment not applying to the 
veteran suffering from a service-con- 
nected disability; but it does apply, of 
course, to the great number who have 
merely the infirmities attendant upon 
old age. 

Mr.GEORGE. That is true. The Sen- 
ator very properly points out that the 
average age of those men is now, I be- 
lieve, approximately 78 years. I have 
forgotten exactly the present average 
age. They are, beyond any doubt, of ad- 
vanced age. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the Senator 
from Georgia makes a very fine argu- 
ment, from the standpoint of consist- 
ency, when he says that if we give the 
increase to one group of veterans we 
might also have to give it toall. Follow- 
ing that argument through, if we recog- 
nize the fact that by House bill 4394 we 
are allowing a 15 percent increase in 
cases where the disability is between 50 
percent and 100 percent, which more or 
less assumes the fact that such veterans 
depend entirely upon this income in 
order to sustain themselves, then why 


would it not be consistent to argue that, 
inasmuch as practically all the Spanish- 
American War veterans, because of their 
age, rely entirely upon the incomes they 
derive from their pensions, they should 
be given a 15 percent increase, as we are 
doing for other veterans who have a dis- 
ability of between 50 and 100 percent, 
rather than a 5 percent increase? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is in error 
when he thinks that all the Spanish- 
American War veterans are entirely de- 
pendent upon their pensions. That is 
not true. In the first place, there is no 
income limitation imposed upon them 
at all. They may have an income de- 
rived from investment property of $100,- 
000 or $200,000 a year, yet they are en- 
titled to this pension. But the income 
limitation is applicable to the veteran of 
World War I or of World War II, or of the 
Korean service. A great many Spanish- 
American War veterans, of course, are 
not able to work, or to do much work; I 
grant that; but they are not disabled be- 
cause of service-connected disabilities, 
though they are disabled to the extent 
that they require an attendant, and un- 
der this bill they would get $126 a month, 
although their disability is not service- 
connected. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, that I may make one fur- 
ther observation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Georgia is, of course, much better in- 
formed on this subject than I can ever 
hope to be, but it has been my experience 
in my home State of Rhode Island that 
most of the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans rely entirely on the income which 
they receive from their pensions. That 
is almost 100 percent universal. 

Mr. GEORGE. I grant that many of 
them rely upon their pensions. I have 
no doubt of that. But they are not all 
dependent upon the pensions for their 
livelihood. We have felt this to be a 
reasonably liberal bill, considering the 
fact that the compensation of veterans 
has steadily risen, and therefore when 
we considered operating a 20 percent in- 
crease across the board, as all the serv- 
ice organizations requested us to do, we 
found that it would add to the total cost 
of this bill approximately $500,000,000 a 
year additional. We then considered 
15 percent across the board, and 10 per- 
cent across the board. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JOHNSON], a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee himself, and a most 
useful member of that committee, 
thought there should be some further 
increase in the service-connected com- 
pensation cases, and he will probably of- 
fer the amendment which he invited the 
committee to consider when we had the 
bill before us. It was not because the 
committee desired to be illiberal that it 
did not recommend greater increases, it 
was because the committee thought it 
was going as far as it ought to go under 
existing conditions and circumstances, 
and because, with reasonable living costs, 
these pensions become a fair means of 
support for our veterans. We certainly 
hope that the cost of living is not going 








to remain as high as it now is throughout 
all time, although that is not much con- 
solation to a veteran who is presently in 
need of more than he can receive under 
this bill. 

I, therefore, as representing the com- 
mittee, am compelled to resist the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
RICKSON in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George Millikin 
Anderson Gillette Monroney 
Bennett Green Moody 
Benton Hayden Morse 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Hill Neely 
Butler, Md. Hoey Nixon 
Byrd Holland O’Conor 
Cain Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Capehart Hunt Pastore 
Carlson - Ives Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Seaton 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Douglas Langer Smith, N. J. 
Duff Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Long Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ecton Malone Tobey 
Ellender Maybank Underwood 
Ferguson McCarran Watkins 
Flanders McClellan Welker 
Frear McFarland Wiley 
Fulbright McKellar Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak very briefly in support of the 
Hunt amendment. I make these few 
remarks as one affected by the amend- 
ment, and as a consequence of my in- 
terest, I will not be in a position to vote 
on the amendment, but I wish to express 
my interest in it. 

A great mistake has been made, and 
is continually being made, in classifying 
veterans of the Spanish-American War 
with veterans of other wars. It is un- 
derstandable and logical to follow a 
policy to put ex-servicemen on the same 
basis and to follow a uniform policy, but 
too often there is a failure to consider 
the radical difference between those who 
served in the Spanish-American War and 
those who served in later wars. I feel 
I can speak with some authority, be- 
cause I served in all three wars. I merely 
wish to call attention to some major dif- 
ferences. 

In the Spanish-American War a pri- 
vate drew the sum of $15.60 a month. 
Compare that with the pay in later wars. 
Of course, other grades were on a com- 
mensurate pay basis. 

When we were discharged from the 
Spanish-American War, we did not re- 
ceive $60 as a bonus, or as separation pay, 
or the higher separation pay which was 
accorded veterans of other wars. We 
did not receive a State bonus, as prac- 
tically every State has accorded to its 
ex-servicemen since the time of the 
Spanish-American War. The Spanish- 
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American War veterans did not receive 
the adjusted compensation which was 
made available to veterans of other wars 
by subsequent legislation. The Spanish- 
American War veteran did not have war- 
risk insurance. 

The Spanish-American War veteran 
did not have the benefit of the sanitation 
measures, medical service, and hospitali- 
zation afforded veterans of other wars. 

As an illustration, I call attention to 
the fact that in the Spanish-American 
War, my own company which had a 
strength of 124, turned out on two suc- 
cessive days with only 11 men fit for 
duty as a result of the prevalence of ty- 
phoid fever and dysentery. It was 20 
years after those men had completed 
their service in the Spanish-American 
War before they were made eligible for 
pensions or hospitalization. 

So while I agree to the logic and the 
advisability of a policy of treating ex- 
servicemen all on the same basis, when 
we realize the difference in the service it 
is utterly unfair to classify veterans of 
the Spanish-American War with vet- 
erans of later wars in determining the 
amount of compensation. 

The Senator from Wyoming has of- 
fered an amendment to increase the 
compensation of those veterans and the 
four remaining veterans of the Civil War, 
from a 5-percent increase to a 20-percent 
increase. I am strongly in favor of it, 
and that is why I am speaking now. 

I think it would be justifiable and 
acceptable if the Senator would reduce 
the increase to 15 percent. I realize 
the force of the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GeorGE], and 
the argument which every Member of 
the Senate supports, that we must draw 
the line somewhere in placing charges 
on the Nation’s financial structure. We 
must not allow such charges to become 
a threat to the national economy. But 
we should not eliminate a threat of that 
kind and at the same time perpetrate in- 
justices. 

Again I say, as a veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War, that I hope this rec- 
ognition will be accorded those veterans. 
There are in this body three veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, namely, the 
able senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], and 
myself. I cannot vote on this measure, 
but I could not let it go to a vote of the 
Senate lumping all veterans in the same 
group without calling attention to the 
treatment which veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War have received in the 
50 years or more since their service. I 
sincerely hope that recognition will be 
given in this limited amount, so that 
those men can be accorded at least a 
portion of what they are entitled to. 

Mr.HUNT. Mr. President, in line with 
the suggestion of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa, and in the hope that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee will see fit to accept my amend- 
ment, I request that my amendment be 
modified by inserting, in place of ‘20 
per centum” wherever it appears in my 
amendment, the words “15 per centum.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
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amendment. The amendment will be 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What would be the 
cost of the Senator’s amendment, first, 
at the figure of 20 percent, and, second, 
at the figure of 15 percent, as provided 
by the modified amendment? 

Mr. HUNT. Let me say to the distin- 
guished minority leader that there are 
about 81,000 living Spanish-American 
War veterans. They are dying at the 
rate of a thousand a month. The ex- 
pectancy for the life of the amendment 
which I have offered is 814 years. So 
that while percentagewise the 20 per- 
cent which I had in my original amend- 
ment may seem large, in actual dollars, 
for the length of time it will apply, it 
is not a great amount. I shall try to 
answer the Senator’s question as di- 
rectly as I can. 

The total pensions which were paid 
during February to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War and their de- 
pendents amounted to $11,915,809. My 
amendment at 20 percent would be an 
increase of approximately $30,000,000 a 
year. This modification of my amend- 
ment would reduce the amount by the 
difference between 15 and 20 percent. 
The amendment as modified would re- 
duce the amount by approximately one- 
fourth in dollars. I am not able to tell 
the Senator at this time the exact 
amount. 

The point I wish to make is this: These 
aged veterans, whether their disability 
is service-connected or not, are entitled 
to recognition. My amendment does 
not refer to service-connected disability, 
because no records were kept which 
would permit of a determination of serv- 
ice connection for their disabilities. 
Generally speaking, most of them have 
reached the age when they are disabled, 
whether their disability is service-con- 
nected or not. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
that I am offering this amendment be- 
cause of my personal experience with 
veterans of the Spanish-American War 
whom I know in my home community, 
which is comparable with other com- 
munities in the United States. The $99 
a month which they are now receiving 
is not sufficient to maintain themselves 
on the standard of living on which we, 
as American citizens, would like to see 
veterans live in their old age. 

Ik pe the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia will accept my modified amend- 
ment. If not, I hope the Senate will see 
fit to accept it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
be willing to include Civil War veterans 
and veterans of the Indian wars? 

Mr. HUNT. My amendment does in- 
clude them. There are now living 4 
Civil War veterans, and 343 Indian wars 
veterans. My amendment covers them. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The total cost of the 
Senator’s amendment, assuming that it 
does include Civil War veterans, Span- 
ish-American War veterans, and vet- 
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erans of the Indians wars would be in the 
neighborhood of $20,000,000, would it 
not? 

Mr. HUNT. I do not think it would be 
quite that much. The total paid now is 
$39,000,000 a year, and 20 percent of 
$30,000,000 would be only $6,000,000, I 
believe. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand, the 
bill in the form in which it came from 
the committee allowed about $8,000,000 
or $9,000,000 more to the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans. For the veterans of 
the Indian wars and of the Civil War it 
allowed an additional amount of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

I am also informed that, taking the 
committee bill plus the Senator’s amend- 
ment, assuming that it includes Civil 
War veterans, Spanish-American War 
veterans, and Indian war veterans, the 
total cost would be about $25,000,000. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. I have the same figures. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming that Iam advised that the language 
of his amendment would not include 
Civil War veterans or Indian war vet- 
erans. Therefore I suggest that if there 
is to be an increase granted it ought to 
apply equally to those two classes of 
veterans as well as to Spanish-American 
War veterans. : 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is quite right. 
IT had asked that the amendment be pre- 
pared along those lines. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator that the amendment 
does not apply to widows or dependents 
of Civil War veterans. 

Mr. HUNT. If it does not apply to vet- 
erans of the Civil War, it would not ap- 
ply to their dependents. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does apply to all 
Spanish-American War veterans. 

Mr. HUNT. And to their dependents, 

Mr. GEORGE. And to their depend- 
ents. It applies to all the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans except a mere hand- 
ful. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, if it is per- 
missible under the rules of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment I have offered and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof an amendment 
which I shall now read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I wish to 
perfect my own amendment, as follows: 

On page 4, line 10, to strike out the figure 
“5” and insert the figure “15”; in line 14, to 
strike out the figure “5” and insert the fig- 
ure “15”; in line 19 to strike out “$94.50” 
and insert “$103.50”; in line 24, to strike out 
“$126” and insert “$138”; on page 5, line 
8. to strike out the figure “5” and insert 
the figure “15.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming stated his 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand, the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Wyoming now offers would affect the 
veterans of all wars prior to World War 
I. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. All wars prior to World 
War I, 


Mr. GEORGE. It would include vet- 
erans of the Civil War, the Indian wars, 
and the Spanish-American War. 

Mr.HUNT. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to taking the amendment to 
conference. I cannot say to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that the conferees 
will accept the amendment, because it 
goes beyond the House bill. All I can 
say is that, if it is agreeable to the other 
members of the Committee on Finance, 
I shall be glad to take it to conference, 
to see what can be done about it. In its 
present form it is agreeable to have the 
amendment adopted by the Senate and 
to send it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] are 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I desire 
to offer an amendment to the pending 
bijl. In connection with it I should like 
to say that I am placed in a rather un- 
usual position. I very frankly say to 
the Members of the Senate that I am 
not at all certain that I am on sound 
ground.’. However, I believe that the 
matter which has come to my attention 
ought to be heard on the floor of the 
Senate and that the Senate ought to 
undersiand what it is doing before it 
votes on any bill of this kind. 

I have for a long time had a very high 
regard for the work that is being done 
by the veterans’ organizations, particu- 
larly in the field of aid to the wounded 
of all wars and to those who for one rea- 
son or another are receiving disability 
compensation. I am more familiar with 
the work that.is being done in that field 
by the American Legion, of which I have 
been a member since World War I and 
I have some knowledge of the work that 
has been done by other veterans’ organi- 
zations. 

Because of that fact I feel that I can- 
not ignore the request which has come 
to me from the four organizations, 
namely, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and the AMVE'1S. 
They join in a request for amendments 
to the pending bill. I say very frankly, 
Mr. President, that I have not had an 
opportunity to go into this subject as 
thoroughly as one should in order to be 
properly advised. However, members of 
the commitee have had that opportu- 
nity, and they are on the floor. I am 
sure they will be heard in connection 
with it. 

While I have such confidence in the 
groups that represent these veterans’ 
organizations as to cause me to support 
their position, I do it solely on account of 
that confidence and not on the basis of 
any independent knowledge of the sub- 
ject. I shall read the letter which I re- 
ceived today on this subject. It reads 
as follows: 

The undersigned legislative spokesmen 
for the four major veteran organizations re- 
spectfully petition the United States Sen- 
ate to liberalize, by amendment, H. R. 4394, 
a bill to increase rates of compensation for 
the service disabled and for the payment of 
pensions to certain beneficiaries. 

This bill, as approved by the House and 
reported with somé amendments by the 
Senate Finance Commitee, upsets the histori- 


cal policy of uniform increase in rates of 
compensation and pension, by applying dual 
percentages of increase in disability com- 
pensation and would further spread inequi- 
ties in existing pension systems applicable to 
different periods of service. 


Mr. President, I want to read that sen- 
tence again, and I particularly request 
that the members of the Commitee on 
Finance consider it. I ask their atten- 
tion as I read it again: 


This bill, as approved by the House and 
reported with some amendments by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, upsets the histor- 
ical policy of uniform increase in rates of 
compensation and pension, by applying dual 
percentages of increase in disability com- 
pensation and would further spread inequi- 
ties in existing pension systems applicable 
to different periods of service. 


The letter continues: 


It is particularly distressing that two dif- 
ferent rates of increase should apply to serv- 
ice-disabled veterans when it is realized that 
the amount of compensation received is de- 
termined by the degree of disability. It is 
most difficult to understand why one per- 
centage of increase should apply to veterans 
who are disabled from 10 to 49 percent and 
another rate of increase apply to those who 
are disabled from 50 to 100 percent. If this 
bill is intended to cffset the increased cost 
of living may we respectfully point out that 
increased prices apply to all service-disabled 
veterans. 


Again I hope that I may have the at- 
tention of the members of the Committee 
on Finance as I reread that sentence: 


If this bill is intended to offset the in- 
creased cost of living, may we respectfully 
point out that increased prices apply to all 
service-disabled veterans. 

The inequities created by the proposed 
dual rates of compensation increase are best 
illustrated by the following examples: 

(a) A 10-percent service-disabled veteran, 
who could have arrested tuberculosis, would 
receive an increase of 75 cents per month; 

(4) A 40-percent service-disabled veteran, 
who could be an amputee, would receive an 
increase of only $3 per month; and 

(c) A totally blind and completely para- 
lyzed veteran would receive no increase what- 
soever. 

The foregoing examples reveal the obvious 
necessity of a uniform and equitable rate of 
increase for the service-disabled. 

The attached amendments, recommended 
by the four veteran organizations, would 
apply a uniform rate of increase to all per- 
sons in receipt of compensation for disability 
and would include those disabled veterans 
who are in receipt of special awards, such as 
the blind, and who are not rated under a per- 
centage disability. The other amendments 
are intended to render a measure of justice 
and equity to permanently and totally dis- 
abled World Wars I and II and Korean vet- 
erans and prevent a further spread in the 
difference between pensions payable to these 
veterans and Spanish American War veter- 
ans. Under the provisions of the bill re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee, 
Spanish War veterans, with no misconduct 
bar or income limitations, would receive 
$94.50 per month, while the average payable 
to World Wars I and II and Korean veter- 
ans would be $63 per month. The present 
rates are $60 for World Wars I and II and 
Korean veterans, and $90 for Spanish War 
veterans. 


That completes the pertinent portion 
of a letter which is signed for the Amer- 
ican Legion by Miles D. Kennedy, direc- 
tor; for the Veterans of Foreign Wars by 
Omar B. Ketchum, director; for the 
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AMVETS by Rufus H. Wilson, acting di- 
rector; and for the Disabled American 
Veterans by Francis M. Sullivan, direc- 
tor. I think there can be no question of 
the right of those persons to make the 
petition they have made through the 
Senator from Oregon, and to have their 
case heard, discussed, and acted upon by 
this body. 

Let me say that I am not at all sure 
that I agree with the position taken by 
those signing the letter with respect to 
the difference which should prevail be- 
tween the pensions of veterans of World 
Wars I and II and the Korean war, on 
the one hand, and the pensions of vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, on 
the other. 

I find myself in accord with a state- 
ment which was made a few minutes 
ago on the floor by the Senator from 
Iowa. I believe there are few points 
where valid comparison can be made be- 
tween the conditions under which service 
eccurred in the Spanish-American War 
and the conditions of service in the fol- 
lowing wars. 

So, Mr. President, I shall offer the 
amendments which have been requested. 
I shall not offer them combined, as one 
amendment: I shall divide them, because 
I believe the subject matter justifies that 
approach. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
House bill 4394 be amended as follows: 

On page 1, to strike out the language in 
lines 3 to 10, inclusive—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Oregon suspend for a 
moment, please? Can the Senator from 
Oregon advise the Chair whether the 
amendments now being proposed are to 
the committee amendments or are to 
unamended portions of the bill? 

Mr. CORDON. They are to un- 
amended portions of the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon please state his 
amendment again? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. I had not fin- 
ished stating it at the time when the 
Chair asked for additional information. 
I shall explain the amendment in a 
moment, and that should make it fully 
clear. 

Mr. President, I move the following 
amendinent: 

On page 1, strike out the language in lines 
8 to 10, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “that all monthly rates of 
compensation payable under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration for 
disability are hereby increased by 15 per- 
cent: Provided, That such increase shall not 


apply to dependency allowances or sub- 
sistence allowances.” 


Mr. President, that means, if the 
amendment is adopted, that all the mat- 
ter now appearing on the first page of the 
bill will be stricken out, and in lieu of it 
there will be inserted the provision I 
have just read to the Senate, the sub- 
stance of which is the substitution of a 
straight 15 percent increase for all dis- 
ability cases handled by the Veterans’ 
Administration, but not including special 
awards and allowances, dependency al- 
lowances, or subsistence allowances. 

Mr. President, at this time, in order 
that both matters may be before the Sen- 


ate in connection with any discussion 
which may take place, I call attention to 
the second amendment, which I shall 
offer after action has been taken on the 
first one I have offered. 

The second amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, in line 14, strike out “$63” and 
substitute in lieu thereof “$65.” 

On the same page, in line 19, strike out 
“$75” and insert in lieu thereof “$78.” 


That amendment, when it is proposed, 
and if it is adopted, will call for an in- 
crease of $2 per month, in one case, or 
$3 per month, in the other, about the 
rates of compensation recommended by 
the committee. This is an amendment 
to a committee amendment, and I am 
not at all certain that it is in order at 
this time. If the committee amend- 
ments have been adopted, I take it that 
this amendment will not be in order at 
this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CORDON. Certainly; Iam happy 
to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. DoT correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Oregon is 
proposing, first, that there be a 15-per- 
cent increase across the board; and, sec- 
ond, that the compensation of blind vet- 
erans, paraplegics, and others whose 
pensions are fixed by statute shall be in- 
creased by 15 percent? 

Mr. CORDON. The 15-percent in- 
crease proposed would be straight across 
the board, and my understanding is that 
it would include all those who have 
special awards and allowances, as well 
as those who have percentage disability 
allowances. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Oregon would revise his 
amendment, so that we could vote on 
each part separately. I may say that I 
am not in favor of the proposed 15-per- 
cent increase straight across the board. 
However, with others of my colleagues, I 
had proposed an amendment, and was 
ready to offer it, which would provide a 
15-percent increase in the compensation 
for blind veterans and paraplegics, the 
double amputees, and so forth, who 
would receive no increase in compensa- 
tion under the committee’s version of the 
bill. These groups, who are perhaps un- 
der the greatest disability of all, received 
no cost-of-living increase in 1949. 

So I wonder whether the Senator from 
Oregon would be willing to divide his 
proposal, so that we could vote on each 
part separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Possibly 
the Chair can clarify the situation by 
pointing out that at the present time the 
Senate is considering some of the com- 
mittee amendments. Ali the committee 
amendments were agreed to; but a re- 
consideration has been consented to in 
the case of sections 5 and 6, which are 
the amendments appearing on pages 4 
and 5. 

The suggestion of dividing the amend- 
ments referred to by the Senator from 
Oregon is not really necessary, in view 
of the fact that before his amendment 
to section 2 could be considered, consent 
would have to be given to reconsider 
the vote by which the committee amend- 
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ment at that point in the bill was previ- 
ously agreed to. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, a pare 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. CORDON. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the committee amendment 
appearing on page 2 has already been 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is so advised, but the vote by which 
it was agreed to may be reconsidered, of 
course. 

Mr. CORDON. Of course, if the com- 
mittee amendment has been agreed to, 
the amendment I have suggested would 
be out of order, unless the vote by which 
the committee amendment was adopted 
is reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CORDON. I take it that a motion 
to reconsider should come after all com- 
mittee amendments have been agreed 
to. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion could be entertained at this time, 
if the Senator desires to make such a 
motion. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, in order 
that the amendment I propose may be 
before the Senate and may be either 
agreed to or rejected, according to the 
decision of the Senate, I think it is in 
order for me to move that the vote by 
which the committee amendment on the 
whole of page 2 was adopted be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to motion of the 
Senator from Oregon to reconsider the 
vote by which the committee amendment 
on page 2 was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the motion ap- 
plies to the whole amendment on page 2? 

Mr. CORDON. I judge that that com- 
mittee amendment was adopted as one 
amendment, and that I cannot reach the 
portion I desire to change unless I move 
to reconsider the vote by which all that 
committee amendment was agreed to. 
My amendment applies only to the two 
figures to which I have referred. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not understand at 
all the amendment the Senator from 
Oregon proposes, I am frank to say. 

We went over this matter during the 
earlier presentation of the bill, but, un- 
fortunately, at that time the Senator 
from Oregon was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. CORDON. The amendment on 
page 2 of the bill, which I discussed a few 
moments ago, would change the figure in 
line 14, page 2, from $63 to $65, and the 
figure on the same page, in line 19, from 
$75 to $78. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. As asup- 
porter of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon—in fact, as a 
member of the Finance Committee—I, 
myself, was going to offer the amend- 
ment, but the Senatér from Oregon got 
the floor first and offered the amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. CORDON. I would have been 
happy to have yielded to the Senator 
from Colorado, to let him offer the 
amendment, because I am quite sure he 
would have made a better presentation 
than I have made because he sat with 
the committee and knows more about 
this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No, Mr. 
President; I am sure the Senator from 
Oregon has made a very fine presenta- 
tion which could not be improved upon, 
But what I was going to suggest was that, 
since the Senator is dealing with two 
separate amendments having no connec- 
tion whatever, the Senate should pro- 
ceed now to deal with the amendment 
to section 1 of the printed bill, and, after 
that is disposed of, to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the other amendment. 
There is no connection between the parts 
of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Thatis very true. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment is now in order. The amendment 
to the first portion of the bill must fol- 
low the completion of the adoption of the 
committee amendments. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CORDON. And since we are on 
the committee amendments, I seek now 
to have the opportunity of offering an 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, solely in 
the interest of time, I do not want con- 
tinuously to open these amendments to 
other amendments after they have once 
been agreed to. I will now consent to it. 
Does the Senator wish to offer his amend- 
ments now, en bloc? 

Mr. CORDON. The two amendments 
on page 2 are connected, and I can see no 
reason why the two should not be offered 
together. 

Mr. GEORGE. How about the amend- 
ment on page 1? 

Mr. CORDON. The amendment on 
page 1 being an amendment to the origi- 
nal bill, I shall offer it separately, after 
the committee amendments have been 
adopted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote by which the commit- 
tee amendment on page 2 was agreed to 
is considered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I move 
that the committee amendment be 
amended, on page 2, line 14, by striking 
out the numerals “$63” and inserting 
“$65”, and, in line 19, by striking out 
the numerals “$75” and inserting “$78.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments. 

The CuieF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 2, in line 14, it is 
proposed to strike out the numerals 
“$63” and insert “$65”, and in line 19, 
to strike out the numerals “$75” and in- 
sert “$78.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before 
the vote is taken on this amendment, I 
wish to make a brief statement. The 
Senator is now proposing to increase the 
compensation payments to veterans suf- 


fering non-service-connected disabilities. 
He is proposing to do that in the case 
of veterans of World War I, World War 
II, and of the Korean conflict. He is 
proposing to increase it from $63 a 
month, as provided by the bill, to $65, 
and from $75 to 78. He is not propos- 
ing to increase the compensation in the 
case of a veteran suffering from a non- 
service-connected disability, who re- 
quires an attendant. In all three cases, 
the proposal is to increase the pensions 
of those suffering non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator now re- 
fers to the amendment proposed to the 
committee amendment, does he not? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. He does not refer to 
the amendment which will be offered? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I cannot 
have any great concern if the Senate is 
unwilling to pass a bill which we can 
possibly hope may become law. We are 
now in the field of non-service-con- 
nected disability payments to veterans of 
all these wars. The payments have 
nothing to do with disability incurred 
in a war, and it is proposed to increase 
them. 

Mr. CORDON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to say 
very frankly to the Senate, Mr. President, 
that I am in accord with the statement 
that if this amendment would increase 
any pensions which are not connected 
with service disabilities, it could be justi- 
fied only upon one of two grounds— 
either that it is desired to make the in- 
crease because it is necessary in order 
to meet the increased cost-of-living sit- 
uation or, second, in order to bring these 
pensions and the pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans more nearly into 
balance. I am not at all certain of the 
validity of the second reason. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, we have 
already accepted an amendment, to be 
carried to conference, regarding Span- 
ish-American War veterans. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are not involved 
in the amendment which the Senator has 
now offered. I earnestly hope the Sen- 
ate will not increase these non-service- 
connected-disability pensions by these 
amounts. The law, as we are now pro- 
posing to amend it, would be fairly lib- 
eral, it seems to me, for veterans who 
have sustainable disabilities entirely un- 
related to war service, in the sum of $63 
and $75. The Senator from Oregon pro- 
poses to increase those payments still 
further, and, as applied to these three 
groups of pensions, this particular 
amendment would add to the total cost 
of this bill approximately $9,500,000 a 
year, which will constantly increase. I 
earnestly hope the amendment will be 
voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ore- 
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gon [Mr. Corpon] to the Committee 
amendment on page 2. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the amendment— 
proposed by the Senator from Ilinois—is 
to the text on page 1. It is not in order 
to consider the original text until the 
committee amendments have been dis- 
posed of. Are there further amendments 
to the committee amendment on pages 2 
and 3? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CORDON. May I inquire which of 
the committee amendments is now be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 1 to 9, inclu- 
sive, and insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph I (f), part ITI, Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), ac amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The amount of pension payable un- 
der the terms of part III shall be $63 month- 
ly, except— 

“(1) that where an otherwise eligible per- 
son shall have been rated permanent and 
total and in receipt of pension for a con- 
tinuous period of 10 years or reaches the age 
of 65 years, the amount of pension shall be 
$75 monthly; and 

“(2) that where an otherwise eligible per- 
son is or hereafter becomes, on account of 
age or physical or mental disabilities, help- 
less or blind or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, the amount 
of pension shall be $126 monthly.” 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall apply to veterans of both 
World War I and World War II. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment on pages 4 and 5 of the bill, which 
has already been modified by the agree- 
ment to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt]. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, follow- 
ing line 3, it is proposed to insert two 
new sections, as follows: 


Sec. 5. (a) All monthly rates of pension 
payable to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Philippine Insurrection, and dependents of 
such veterans which are payable under laws 
reenacted by the act of August 13, 1935 (49 
Stat. 614; 38 U. S. C. 368, 369), or under acts 
amendatory or supplemental to such laws, 
are hereby increased by 15 percent. 

(b) All monthly rates of pension payable 
to veterans of the Civil War and dependents 
of such veterans which are payable under 
any public laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration are hereby increased by 
15 percent. 

Sec.6. (a) The minimum monthly rate 
of pension payable to veterans of the Indian 
wars under the act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1361), as amended (38 U. S. C. 381), or the 
act of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 786), as 
amended (38 U.S. C. 381-1), shall be $103.50 
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unless such veteran is now or hereafter be- 
comes on account of age or physical or 
mental disabilities, helpless or blind, or so 
nearly helpless or blind as to need or re- 
quire the regular aid and attendance of 
another person, in which event the monthly 
rate shall be $138. 

(b) All monthly rates of pension payable 
to dependents of veterans of the Indian 
wars which are payable under any public 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration are hereby increased by 15 percent. 


And to renumber the sections. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. 


question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. CORDON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized, be- 
cause of certain previous proceedings. 

Mr. CORDON. If I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dov«tas]l, let me say that I am present- 
ing these amendments at the request of 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the AMVETS, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. I am pre- 
senting them as they were requested, 
in order that the Senate may have an 
opportunity to know what is the con- 
sidered opinion of those representative 
veterans’ organizations with respect to 
this particular bill. I have not had an 
opportunity to go beyond the language 
which has been suggested to me as an 
appropriate amendment. As near as I 
can determine, the language on page 1 
of the bill would need to be completely 
rewritten in order to reach the matter 
step by step. Therefore, it seems to me 
it would be proper for me to offer my 
amendment, and then the Senator from 
Illinois can take such steps as he desires 
by way of offering an amendment to my 
amendment. Perhaps in that way we 
can reach all of it. I should like to co- 
operate with the Senator, if I can. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1 it 
is proposed to strike out the language in 
lines 3 to 10, inclusive, and insert the 
following: 

That all monthly rates of compensation 
payable under the laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration for disability are 
hereby increased by 15 percent: Provided, 
That such increases shall not apply to de- 


pendency allowances or subsistence aliow- 
ances. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed the question, and I read the letter 
from the veterans’ organization, which 
is pertinent. I hope that my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], in view 
of the fact that he is a member of the 
committee and heard the testimony on 
the subject pro and con, will join me 
and will offer his amendment. Then 
we may go further into the matter. I 
desire to say again, Mr. President, that 
the amendment is offered for the pur- 
pose of maintaining what is reported to 
me to be the historical position when 
increases of this kind are made, namely, 
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of making them on an even basis and 
not varying them as between veterans 
with different degrees of compensation. 
The philosophy behind that, as I under- 
stand, is that the main purpose to be 
subserved is to meet the increased cost 
of living, and that applies equally to all. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am informed that 
subparagraphs (k) through (p) of Pub- 
lic Law 182—Seventy-ninth Congress— 
refer to paraplegics, double amputees, 
the blind, and so forth. I notice that the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
applies to all disabilities. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What groups, in addi- 
tion to the blind, paraplegics, double am- 


putees, and so forth, are covered by the . 


Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. CORDON. Those who have any 
disability, from 10 percent on up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
amendment provides for a 15-percent 
increase across the board for all cases of 
disability; is that correct? 

Mr. CORDON. It provides a flat 15- 
percent increase across the board for all 
cases of disability; the percentage ap- 
plying to the present rate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it intended to 
supersede the provision in the committee 
amendment which provides 5-percent 
and 15-percent increases? 

Mr. CORDON. A flat rate of 15 per- 
cent is substituted for those two percent- 
ages—5 percent for disability of 10 to 49 
percent, and 15 percent for disability of 
50 to 100 percent. They will be raised 
to 15 percent across the board, and, in 
addition, it will apply to the other cases 
of disability where disability is not meas- 
ured on a percentage basis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those which were 
originally covered by Public Law 182 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress? 

Mr.CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Again, Mr. President, 
I find myself in some difficulty in consid- 
ering the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon. I would certainly be will- 
ing to support an amendment affecting 
those covered by special statute, para- 
plegics, the blind, and double amputees, 
and so forth, who are totally omitted 
from the pending bill. I thought there 
was a good deal of logic in the proposal 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEoRGE] that those who had disability 
of less than 50 percent might, perhaps, 
have a smaller increase than the others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ryield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, it seems to me we are doing 
something very old in separating the dis- 
abled. We treat one group of disabled 
veterans, those with 10 percent to 49 per- 
cent disability, on one basis, and those 
having disability of 50 percent up to 100 
percent on another basis. The disability 
is already graduated. That is why we 
have the 10 percent to 49 percent and the 
50 percent to 100 percent provisions. The 
smaller percentages cover minor dis- 
abilities. They are graduated. The bill 
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provides an increase to help meet living 
costs, and yet it makes an arbitrary sep- 
aration. Under the terms of the bill, a 
disabled veteran having 40 percent dis- 
ability received an increase of only 5 
percent, whereas a veteran who is 50 
percent disabled would receive 15 per- 
cent. That is entirely arbitrary. 

As I have said before, when we classify 
them into disability categories, we make 
a graduation that should hold. It seems 
to me it would be a very bad thing to 
make a further separation. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Does not the bill, as it 
comes to the floor represent, in fact, a 
complete review and change of the basic 
variations in claims which were thor- 
oughly worked out long ago after in- 
tensive hearings and after a most care- 
ful consideration of the relative factors 
involved in the different grades of dis- 
ability? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course. 
That is exactly what we are doing here. 
I had an opportunity, as a member of the 
Finance Committee, to present these 
amendments and other amendments to 
the bill in the committee. I was givena 
full opportunity to be heard. Full con- 
sideration was given to everything I had 
to say concerning the bill, though I did 
not have sufficient votes in committee to 
enable my point of view to prevail. But 
it seems to me that Congress is taking 
a very unnatural and unfortunate step 
when we make a further classification of 
veterans who are disabled. As the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has pointed out, the 
scale has been worked out on a scientific 
basis by medical officers and by others 
who are expert in these matters. We have 
separated the 10 percent from the 20 
percent, and so on up the scale, and we 
have done it scientifically, if such a thing 
can be done scientifically. It has been 
done just as nearly according to a scien- 
tific formula as is possible. Now it is 
proposed to pay one group a higher rate 
than is paid the other, which is an ar- 
bitrary reclassification of the disabled 
veterans that is proposed to be made at 
this time by Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHReEy], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], I send an amendment to the 
desk in the form of a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed to he inserted by Mr. 
Corpon, Mr. Douctas, and other Sena- 
tors propose to insert the following: 
“and all monthly rates of compensation 
payable by the Veterans’ Administration 
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under subparagraphs (k) through (p) 
of paragraph II of part I of Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, are 
hereby increased by 15 percent: Pro- 
vided, That such increases shall not ap- 
ply to dependency allowances or sub- 
sistence allowances.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is intended to concentrate 
our attention upon a more detailed group 
than is included in the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon, which 
covers not only this group, but other 
groups. 

My amendment proposes a 15-percent 
cost-of-living increase for veterans who 
are totally blind, who have lost two or 
more limbs, who are paraplegics, or who 
have injuries which render them so help- 
less as to make them in need of medical 
care and attendance, and who under 
present provisions of the bill would re- 
ceive no increased compensation at all. 
It is intended to provide added compen- 
sation for those whose monthly com- 
pensation was originally fixed by statute 
but are excluded in this bill. It was this 
very group which was excluded in 1949, 
when the cost of living increase was 
granted. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make certain that they are not 
excluded a second time. 

I suggest that this would be a better 
method of dealing with the matter than 
is the method proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon, because if my amendment 
were acted upon favorably, we could then 
consider on their merits, the supple- 
mentary groups covered by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. My 
amendment is submitted in an effort to 
define the issue more closely. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I understand 
correctly that the Senator’s amendment 
would bring into the bill an entirely new 
number of groups who were not orig- 
inally a part of the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
Members of the committee can correct 
me if I am wrong, but as I understand, 
the bill as reported by the committee ex- 
cludes some groups who are most severely 
disabled, but whose compensation was 
originally fixed by statute, namely, para- 
plegics, double amputees, and the totally 
blind. I believe I am correct in that, am 
I not? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is correct. In 1946, at the end of 
the war, we increased the compensation 
of these special cases by 20 percent. The 
rates were fixed originally by special 
legislation. For instance double ampu- 
tees now receive $360 a month. 

Undoubtedly the House felt that the 
veterans who had been covered by special 
statutes were already, with the 1946 in- 
crease, pretty well provided for. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
contention of the Senator from Georgia 
is that the original scale of benefits for 
those groups, as adjusted in 1946, was 
perhaps somewhat excessive in compari- 
son with what was received by other vet- 
erans. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I think they were 
very liberal, and we made them liberal 
intentionally. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is a per- 
fectly defensible point of view to take, 
but I should like to point out that when 
the cost-of-living increase was granted 
in 1947, it did not apply to groups I have 
mentioned. They were left out, so they 
have already suffered one deflation of 
real income, as related to their 1946 base. 

As we all know, since 1949 there has 
been a further increase in the cost of 
living of about 10 percent. If these cate- 
gories of disabled veterans are again ex- 
cluded, they will have another deflation. 
I simply make the point that they should 
not be forgotten a second time. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

* Mr. LEHMAN. While it is true that 
the classifications which are stated in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois are not included in H. R. 4394, as 
amended, is it not a fact that these clas- 
sifications are recognized as representing 
veterans who require compensation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In other words, it does 
not create entirely new classifications. 
The injuries suffered by the veterans cov- 
ered by the amendment are all service- 
connected injuries, are they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are all service- 
connected disabilities of severely dis- 
abled veterans. Who can be more dis- 
abled than a paraplegic, unable to walk? 
Who can be more disabled than a double 
amputee? Who can be more disabled 
than someone totally blind, or virtually 
blind? These are the very groups who 
suffer most, yet they are the groups 
which are being omitted a second time 
by this bill. It may be said that the 
original compensation was very liberal; 
but was it so liberal that these veterans 
should be penalized twice? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the veterans who would receive addition- 
al compensation under the amendment 
are subject to the same hardships inci- 
dent to the increase in the cost of living 
as are the other classes enumerated in 
the House bill, as amended? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly; and since 
1946 there has been a big increase in 
the cost of living, which amounted to 
approximately 20 percent in the space of 
2 years. Then an increase of 10 percent 
was superimposed on the previous one. 
So there has been a tremendous defla- 
tion in the real income of these groups. 

We are not proposing to make up the 
cost of living increase which was not 
granted in 1949. We are merely asking 
that these groups be not omitted a sec- 
ond time. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Illinois a question. 
I may be wrong, but as I understand his 
amendment, it strikes out the whole first 
page of the bill, H. R. 4394. If the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is adopted, and that is 


done, it will change the whole character 
of the bill, because all the veterans with 
disabilities of from 10 to 49 percent and 
from 50 to 100 percent will be eliminated 
from the bill. I am not sure I am right, 
but I believe I am. 

Is it not better to have the Senator’s 
amendment the subject of another bill, 
or if it-is to be added as an amendment 
to the pending bill, not to have it strike 
from the bill, which the committee is at- 
tempting to have passed, the veterans in 
these categories? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam sorry to say that 
the Senator from Massachusetts is mis- 
taken in his understanding of the nature 
of the amendment. If he will look at 
the copy at the desk or the copy I have, 
he can see that all it proposes to do is 
strike out the semicolon at the end of 
line 7, and to substitute new language 
which will provide for a 15 percent in- 
crease in compensation for those groups 
which are covered by subparagraphs (k) 
through (p) in the regulations of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Illinois will permit the 
Chair to make a suggestion to him, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon proposes to strike out all of page 
1, and to insert a substitute therefor. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois proposes to strike the 
colon at the end of line 7 and then to 
insert new language ahead of the proviso. 
The proviso which follows the new lan- 
guage is identical with the proviso fol- 
lowing the language proposed by the 
Senator from.Oregon. It seems to the 
Chair that the Senator from [Illinois 
should state whether he wishes his 
amendment to be considered as a per- 
fecting amendment to the basic text of 
the bill, or whether he wishes it offered 
as an amendment prefecting the Cordon 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
be heard? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I listened to 
the Senator from Illinois, I gained the 
impression that he offered the amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
offered in that language, but it seems to 
the Chair that it is not a substitute, in 
view of the fact that it does not strike out 
the same language in the text, whereas 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon did strike out the entire 
text in lines 3 to 10, inclusive. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, would 
it be in order for me to ask that my sub- 
stitute be amended or modified by add- 
ing to it the present contents of lines 
1 to 7, up to the semicolon, so that it will 
consist of the present language plus the 
language which I have added? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can modify his amendment, but 
it seems to the Chair that so far as the 
Senator’s amendment is concerned, he 
has not stricken lines 1 to 7, inclusive; 
and if his amendment were offered 
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simply as a perfecting amendment di- 
rected to the text of the bill, there would 
be no necessity for striking out lines 8, 9, 
and 10. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
amendment, if offered as a substitute, 
can be offered only as a substitute for 
the pending amendment, or as an 
amendment to that amendment. There 
can be but one amendment at a time 
pending before the Senate. I under- 
stood the Senator from Illinois to say 
that he was offering his amendment as 
a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Cor- 
don amendment was a complete sub- 
stitute for the text in lines 3 to 10, in- 
clusive, on page 1. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct; and 
that is the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Prior to 
the consideration of a substitute amend- 
ment, an amendment perfecting the 
original text is in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. The original text? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand the 
Chair to say that prior to the considera- 
tion of a substitute a perfecting amend- 
ment to the text is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Prior to 
the consideration of the substitute, an 
amendment perfecting the original text 
is in order, and takes precedence, before 
the substitute can be acted upon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I offer the 
amendment, then, not as a substitute, but 
as a perfecting amendment, striking out 
the colon at the end of line 7, and having 
the text then read as stated in my 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
exactly what the Senator has done. He 
merely moves to strike out on page 1, the 
colon at the end of line 7, and the re- 
mainder of the language. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwas not certain that 
that was in order; but since it is in or- 
der, that is what I submit. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I 
propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], in whatever 
form he wishes to offer it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Illinois that the 
direct way of approaching this question 
is to vote down the Cordon amendment, 
because, as I understand the Senator 
from Illinois, he does not agree with it 
in full. Then he may offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the suggestion of the Senator 
from Georgia, but in view of the fact that 
my amendment is now the pending ques- 
tion, I suggest that the Senate pass 
upon it, and then consider the Cordon 
amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What is the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
is to strike the language in lines 8, 9, and 
10, and substitute new language for the 
original text of the bill. That is the 
pending question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
state to the Senator, in furtherance of 
what the Senator from Georgia has said, 
that, from the parliamentary point of 
view, if the Senator from Illinois now in- 
sists on his amendment, and it is agreed 
to, then the question as between the 
original text and the Cordon amendment 
will be completely different from the 


question presented to the Senate for a, 


vote if the Cordon amendment were first 
considered. I say that because the Cor- 
don amendment raises the question of 
changing the percentage rates alone. 
The amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois brings in an entire 
new group. So, if the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois is adopted, the 
question becomes completely different 
from the question which the Senator 
from Oregon raises. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say in reply to 
my good friend from Massachusetis that 
it is not a completely different question. 
It is a more closely defined question. 

As I understand, as stated by the 
Senator from Oregon in response to a 
question, his amendment does two 
things. First, it provides a flat 15 per- 
cent increase in compensation, instead 
of 5 percent, for those with less than a 
50 percent disability—those covered in 
lines 5 and 6 of the bill. Second, it 
provides for a 15 percent increase in 
compensation for all those whose com- 
pensation is fixed by special award 
rather than upon a percentage of dis- 
ability basis. 

The amendment which I have offered, 
and which is the pending question, pro- 
vides for a 15-percent increase for cer- 
tain groups whose compensation is fixed 
by statute, namely, those covered by sub- 
paragraphs (k) through (p) of para- 
graph II of part I of Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1 (a). Those groups are 
the paraplegics, the totally blind or vir- 
tually blind, the double amputees, triple 
amputees, and quadruple amputees. 

If my amendment were adopted, con- 
sideration of the Cordon amendment 
would simply mean that we would then 
vote cn whether to increase the compen- 
sation of those with a percentage of dis- 
ability between 10 and 50, under the 
percentage scheme. In other words, I 
point out a defined subgroup of those 
covered in the Cordon amendment and 
ask that they be included. They are the 
most deserving. Then we can pass upon 
the Cordon amendment and consider 
whether we wish to add other groups as 
well. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
a case for my amendment, if I may. 
The veterans in these groups are the 
greatest sufferers. Their disabilities are 
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service-connected. There are no non- 
service-connected cases involved. These 
groups include those who have been 
blinded in combat, those who are double 
amputees as a result of combat, and 
those who are paraplegics as a result of 
combat or because of injuries received as 
a result of being in the service. They 
were originally included in the act of 
1946, but they were left out in the cost- 
of-living increase of 1949, and the com- 
mittee is proposing to leave them out 
again. I believe that these groups 
should be included, and I hope very 
much that my amendment may be 
adopted. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the inclusion of the 
groups, mentioned by the Senator from 
Illinois, which are described in the sub- 
stitute amendment which he has offered. 
However, I feel that if we are to increase 
compensation allowances and disability 
allowances at this time, and if we are to 
justify it solely upon the ground that 
it is costing the disabled veteran more 
today for his living expenses than it did 
when the allowances were first estab- 
lished by statute, then common sense, 
logic, and equity dictate that we use the 
same yardstick in connection with every 
dollar of disability compensation we pay. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

If it costs more for a veteran who is 
totally blind to live than it costs for one 
who is wholly disabled but not blind, I 
want someone to point out how and 
where the difference can exist. True, the 
individual who is totally disabled and at 
the same time totally blind has a greater 
burden to carry than has one who is 
totally disabled but who can see, and 
who, as a result, is not forever in the 
land of darkness. But, Mr. President, the 
darkness will not be lifted by any change 
in the allowance by reason of an increase 
in the cost of living. If we are dealing 
with cost of living, let us stay with that 
one subject, and let us treat our action 
as a response to the cost-of-living index, 
and nothing else. 

If that be the case, the amendment 
I have offered on behalf of these great 
veterans organizations, which applies a 
Single yardstick straight across the board 
to figures and standards already estab- 
lished—and established after long and 
arduous investigation and considera- 
tion—should be adopted. The cost of 
living is a level thing. It has gone up 
or down as to all. Let us take the same 
yardstick, a percentage yardstick, and 
apply it across the board. In that case 
we will have done equity to all. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as I 
have listened to the debate today there 
appears to be considerable merit in the 
approach of the Senator from Oregon, as 
recommended by the veterans organiza- 
tions. My recollection is that in the 
cost-of-living increase given to postal 
employees and other Government em- 
ployees the increase was figured roughly 
at 10 percent. I have asked for some 
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figures relative to what this increase 
would amount to. I understand that the 
flat 15-percent increase being proposed 
by the senior Senator from Oregon— 
and I may say that these figures may not 
be precise, but they are certainly ap- 
proximate—would amount to $175,155,- 
000. A 10-percent increase would 
amount to $116,700,000. A 5-percent in- 
crease would amount to approximately 
$58,000,000. That is giving merely the 
record situation. 

The increase as proposed by the com- 
mittee on its sliding scale amounts to 
about $98,773,000. So the cost of the 
Senator’s amendment, while it makes a 
flat across-the-board increase, is about 
$87,000,000 greater than that being pro- 
posed by the committee. 

I was wondering if the Senator from 
Oregon would be willing to modify his 
amendment so that instead of providing 
a flat 15-percent across-the-board in- 
crease it would provide a flat 10-percent 
across-the-board increase, which would 
preserve the principle the Senator feels 
is desirable to preserve, and would rep- 
resent an increase over that recom- 
mended by the committee, but not 5 per- 
cent less than the flat 15-percent in- 
crease proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

I merely point that out in view of the 
fiscal problems which confront the Na- 
tion today. The President of the United 
States has submitted a budget which 
calls for an expenditure of approximate- 
ly $85,000,000,000. The tax revenues 
probably will not exceed an estimated 
$71,000,000,000, making a $14,000,000,000 
deficiency. I do not believe that any 
realistic Member of the Senate or of the 
House believes that any new tax legisla- 
tion will be passed this year, and there 
are a great many of us who feel that no 
new tax legislation should be passed this 
year. Some of us feel that we have come 
to the end of the road so far as tax leg- 
islation is concerned. We have come to 
the point where, as Grover Cleveland 
once said, it is a condition and not a the- 
ory that confronts us. 

Since we are living on borrowed mon- 
ey, I think we should be very prudent in 
granting any increases. I agree with the 
Senator that there is room for an hon- 
est difference of opinion. I have the 
highest respect for the members of the 
Committee on Finance, particularly the 
able chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Georce}]. There is not a finer man in 
this body than is the Senator from 
Georgia. However, I personally like the 
approach of an across-the-board in- 
crease. I do not like to disturb the his- 
torical background we have established. 
If the Senator from Oregon would be 
willing to modify his amendment by pro- 
viding a 10-percent, instead of a 15-per- 
cent increase, I believe I could support 
his amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Iappreciate very much 
what the Senator from California has 
stated, and I like the approach he 
has made. I, too, serve on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and I know some- 
thing about the problems with which we 
are confronted in trying to find money 
to keep the governmental machine 
greased and moving, 
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In this case, however, I cannot agree 
with the Senator from California. The 
Committee on Finance is an excellent 
committee. There can be no question 
about that. Those who serve on it seek 
to bring to the floor of the Senate the 
most logical and best considered legis- 
lation which it is in their power to rec- 
ommend. It is very seldom indeed that 
I differ with the committee. However, 
in its reported bill the committee has 
provided a yardstick which it believes 
should be used in the case of all veter- 
ans with disabilities of 50 percent or 
more. I may say that the House of Rep- 
resentatives did the same thing. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would not at this time wish to 
modify my amendment to reduce the 
percentage from 15 percent to 10 percent. 

Of course, I understand that if my 
amendment prevails it must go to con- 
ference. There will be further consid- 
eration given to it, at a time when there 
will be even more information available 
than there is available now with respect 
to the financial condition of the country 
itself, with particular reference to in- 
come versus outgo. 

Therefore I would not feel justified in 
accepting 10 percent in lieu of 15 percent. 

If 15 percent is right for one who has 
a 100 percent disability, then 15 percent 
is right for one who has a 10 percent dis- 
ability. If 15 percent be correct for a 
paraplegic or for one totally blind or for 
any other veteran who has suffered abso- 
lute disability within the particular 
classes that have been set up by statute, 
and if the cost of living has increased 15 
percent, then the cost of living for one 
who is 40 percent disabled has increased 
15 percent to the extent that he can work 
and support himself with respect to the 
60 percent of the cost which he pays 
himself and certainly as to the 40 per- 
cent which we found he cannot pay for 
himself, it has also increased by 15 per- 
cent. Why should we not meet that 
problem as we do the others? In each 
instance we seek compensation to sup- 
plement what a man cannot do for him- 
self. We have measured the disability 
in percentages. We have graduated the 
payments based upon those percentages. 
We now logically should take a level 
yardstick. If we increase any of the 
payments we should increase all of them 
at the same time, if we justify what we 
are going to do on the basis of an in- 
creased cost of living across the board. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if I may 
correct the statement of the Senator 
from Oregon, I may say that the Com- 
mittee on Finance did not approach 
the bill from that point of view at all. 
The House said that they were dealing 
with the increased pension cost, and 
they found that living costs had ad- 
vanced. We accepted their philosophy 
with respect to the difference between 
the two degrees of disability, that is, a 
5 percent increase up to 49 percent dis- 
ability, and 15 percent increase for disa- 
bilities ranging from 50 percent to 100 
percent. We did it for a very simple 
reason, which I submit is a very sensible 
reason, namely, that a man who has a 
40 percent disability can do a great deal 
for himself, whereas a man who has 100 
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percent disability cannot do anything 
for himself. 

We felt that the House had made a 
sensible discrimination there. I should 
like to say regarding the service organi- 
zations that representatives of every one 
of them appeared before the Finance 
Committee. We listened to them pa- 
tiently, as we have done through the 
years. However, their statement that we 
have upset the philosophy of uniformity 
is about as groundless as any statement 
any representatives of these service or- 
ganizations have ever made. I have 
been here working for the veterans long- 
er than has any single one of the present 
representatives of these organizations. 

They have presented hardship cases 
and cases which made strong appeals. 
We have listened to them, and we did 
make some distinction between those 
cases. But I never thought they were 
merely trying to put a foot in the door 
and then say, “Whatever you do from 
now on must be done uniformly for all 
veterans.” Such a suggestion is ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. LEHMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be happy to 
yield in a moment, but first I desire to 
address myself to the statement made by 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia. 

My understanding from his statement 
is that the Senate committee adopted the 
philosophy of the House of Representa- 
tives, namely, that this increase was 
based upon, and was justified by, an in- 
crease in the cost of living. On that 
basis the bill has been reported with 
some changes which the Senate commit- 
tee felt should be made. The commit- 
tee has recommended some modifica- 
tions in the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, although not with re- 
spect to this particular item. 

Along with the philosophy of the 
House of Representatives, namely, an 
increase in compensation because of the 
increase in the cost of living, the Senate 
committee adopted a proposal for a di- 
vision of the measuring stick or the yard- 
stick. The House provided for a 5-per- 
cent increase in the present rates of dis- 
ability compensation for all. veterans 
having less than 50-percent disability, 
and a 15-percent increase in the present 
rates of compensation for all veterans 
having disability of 50 percent or more. 

Of course, the extreme case is that of 
the veteran who has 49 percent disability, 
as opposed to one who has 50 percent; in 
the former case, the veteran would re- 
ceive a 5 percent increase in pension, and 
in the latter case the veteran would re- 
ceive a 15 percent increase in pension. 
However, of course that is not the way 
the matter works out, for the increase is 
figured on the basis of major multiples of 
10—for instance, 10 percent, 20 percent, 
30 percent, 40 percent, or 50 percent; and 
in that way proper differentiations would 
be made between the proposed 5 percent 
increase in the pension rates of veterans 
having less than 50 percent disability and 
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the proposed 15 percent increase in the 
pension rates of veterans who are 50 
percent or more disabled. 

Mr. President, with all due deference 
to the Finance Committee, I cannot fol- 
low that proposal at all; it does not seem 
to me to be founded in logic. 

I understand that the committee has 
in times past, from time to time, reex- 
amined its standards and reclassified the 
groups which it had found had been 
subjected to inequities. No doubt the 
committee will do so in the future. 
From time to time the committee will 
probably change, the yardstick of mea- 
surement of payment for disability, and 
will vary it; and it will be altogether 
preper for the committee to do so. 

However, the case now under discus- 
sion does not fall into that category. In 
this instance there has been no investi- 
gation to determine whether a rating of 
40 percent disability, as such, should be 
increased or lowered; or whether a rat- 
ing of 50 percent disability, as such, 
should be increase or lowered; or wheth- 
er a rating of 100 percent should be con- 
tinued or lowered. The only proposal is 
that there be added to the payments 
made under standards already estab- 
lished, an additional amount to compen- 
sate for the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. I submit that common sense re- 
quires, and equity insists upon, a com- 
mon yardstick of measurement in that 
case. Nothing less can satisfy. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CORDON. In 1 minute I shall be 
happy to yield; and I shall soon be 
through and shall yield the floor, unless 
Senators wish to ask me questions. 

Mr. President, the present parliamen- 
tary situation is that the Senator from 
ILinois [Mr. Dovuctas] now seeks, by 
means of his amendment, to provide a 
15-percent increase in the monthly dis- 
ability payments to certain of the vet- 
erans who are 100 percent disabled. 
The Senator from Illinois has described 
them as the paraplegics, the wholly 
blind, and so forth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall yield in 1 min- 
ute, if the Senator will please be so kind 
as to wait that long. 

Mr. President, that proposal cf the 
Senator from Illinois would be an addi- 
tion to the payments now provided in the 
bill cn a percentage basis. Veterans who 
are from 10 to 49 percent disabled would 
receive a 5 percent increase in payments, 
as compared to their present rates of 
pension. Veterans who are from 50 per- 
cent to 100 percent disabled and vet- 


erans who are included in the special. 


group described in the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois would receive 
a 15-percent increase in their pension 
payments. 

On the other hand, my amendment 
provides that a 15-percent yardstick be 
applied straight across the board for 
every veteran who by statute today re- 
ceives a disability payment through the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
£enator from Oregon yield at this point? 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON, I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the philosophy upon 
which my amendment is based is that 
an increase in the cost of living rests 
with equal weight upon every person. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield first to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
if the Senator from Alabama will kindly 
wait a few minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator from Oregon 
will recognize the two very vital differ- 
ences in principle between the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Tilinois and the amenament submitted 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

In the first place, the groups covered 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois include only veterans who in 
almost all instances are totally disabled; 
and that amendment covers the most 
needy groups of veterans, those who can- 
not heip themselves, and who, because of 
their disabilities, are unable to supple- 
ment their earnings in any way. That 
situation has previously been pointed out. 
Those veterans are completely and wholly 
dependent on the compensation they re- 
ceive from their Government, whereas 
veterans with a disability of 10 percent 
or 15 percent or 25 percent or 35 percent 
in many instances can to a considerable 
extent supplement their income by earn- 
ings. That is one difference. 

The other difference is that under the 
arendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illincis the only cases covered are 
service-connected disability cases. No 
other veterans are covered by that 
amendment, which applies only to vet- 
erans whose disabilities are directly con- 
nected with the service they rendered in 
the combat or other military forces of 
the United States during the Nation’s 
wars. 

It seems to me that those differences 
are so vital that one can wholeheartedly 
support one amendment, and not be in 
full sympathy with the other. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New York feel that one 
can do that and can properly base the 
increase upon a cost-of-living standard? 
Can the cost-of-living standard be varied 
cne iota or one-tenth of 1 percent by 
any consideration such as that offered by 
the Senator from New York? If so, 
what is the basis for such a variation? 

Mr. LEHMAN, If I may answer the 
Senator’s question, I should like to say 
that I think the distinction is properly 
made, for, as I have pointed out, the vet- 
erans included in the groups referred to 
by the Senator from Illinois are unable 
to supplement their income by earnings; 
they are unable to earn a cent, except 
in very, very rare instances. 

On the other hand, the veterans cov- 
ered by the across-the-board amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon in a 
very large proportion of cases have the 
means of supplementing their income by 
earnings; and, as a matter of fact, they 
do, in practice, supplement their income 
by earnings, 
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Mr. CORDON. Has not that situation 
already been taken into consideration 
and measured by the statute? Why do 
we have measurements of percentages of 
disability, unless it be to provide a means 
by which we can say that certain vet- 
erans can earn a certain amount for 
themselves, and that in each case the 
Government will supplement the veter- 
an’s earnings by means of paying him 
an additional amount, in order that the 
total of the two amounts will constitute 
or represent the amount the veteran 
would be able to earn if he were not dis- 
abled at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Nothing of the kind 
the Senator from Oregon has mentioned 
has been done. 

The actual fact is that a rating sched- 
ule has been adopted. A veteran who, 
as a result of service connected with the 
Military Establishment in time of war, 
has suffered a disability of 10 percent, 
receives a certain payment for that dis- 
ability; as the situation now is, such a 
veteran receives $15 a month if he has 
a 10-percent disability. A veteran who 
has a 20-percent disability receives ad- 
ditional compensation; and there is an 
increased compensation payment for 
veterans having 30 percent disability, 
and likewise a further increase for vet- 
erans who have 40 percent disability. 

A veteran who is rated as being 50 per- 
cent disabled has always been regarded— 
and I think he is generally regarded now 
by everyone—as being very badly handi- 
capped; and there is some reason for 
increasing the amount of compensation 
he receives. 

However, the compensation being re- 
ceived by veterans who are 10 percent 
disabled cr 20 percent disabled or 30 
percent disabled or 40 percent disabled 
has no relationship at all to living costs 
or anything else of that sort; the pay- 
ments received by those veterans are 
simply for the disability they have suf- 
fered, and the payments are based upon 
the extent to which the veteran is in- 
capacitated, and the extent to which he 
is unable to earn a full day’s pay, so to 
speak. , 

Mr. CORDON. Exactly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now let me call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Oregon— 
and I would also invite the attention of 
the Senater from Illinois—to the fact 
that in 1949 Congress provided an in- 
crease of approximately 8.7 percent in 
the compensation received by all vet- 
erans—every veteran. 

Now we are considering a proposal 
made by the House of Representatives 
to increase by 5 percent the payments 
made to veterans who are disabled not 
more than 49 percent or who come with- 
in the 49-percent disability bracket, and 
to increase by 15 percent the payments 
made to veterans whose disability is 
greater than 49 percent. I do not see 
that there is anything wholly unreason- 
able about that propgsal, inasmuch as it 
does not call for a departure from sound 
principle, for if at present the Govern- 
ment provides supplementary payments 
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for veterans who are totally disabled or 
are practically totally disabled, it prob- 
ably would be necessary to supplement 
them somewhat more than we should 
supplement the payments received by 
veterans who are only 20 percent dis- 
abled and who at this time may be able 
to earn as much money as they ever 
would have earned if they had not suf- 
fered the disability. Yet they are under 
the law and under the rating schedule. 

Let me also remind the Senator that 
every one of the veterans’ organizations 
wants to retain the rating schedule; 
none of them want to give it up. So, 
they must be satisfied with it. What is 
there unreasonable in saying to a vet- 
eran. “You are rated 15-percent dis- 
abled, but it does not interfere with your 
work; you can earn just as much money 
as you ever earned, yet we are now go- 
ing to raise whatever the Government is 
paying you by 5 percent?” In the case 
of veterans who are more than 49-per- 
cent disabled we do more than that; we 
increase their payments 15 percent. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has added a further 
explanation which it seems to me must 
have my consideration. I cannot under- 
stand that, when we have set up pay- 
ments on account of disabilities in- 
curred by the veterans, we completely 
disassociate the disability from the earn- 
ing power. If we have done that, then 
we have no basis whatever for our en- 
tire system of payments. We have defi- 
nitely associated a physical disability 
with an impaired earning power. The 
Senator, in his statement, finally indi- 
cated that that was his view; but that 
view cannot affect the remainder of his 
statement, which is that the rate of pay- 
ment based upon differing degrees of 
disability has no relationship to the cost 
of living. Why, of course it has a rela- 
tionship. The one thing we have sought 
to do throughout is, theoretically, to 
make the individual financially whole so 
far as support is concerned, and so far 
as his daily living is concerned. So 
when we give him a 10-percent disabil- 
ty rating, we arbitrarily provide a pay- 
ment to him of so much a month, and 
the amount, if we want to state it in dol- 
lars, is $15 a month. We will pay him 
$15 a month, if he has a disability rat- 
ing up to 10 percent, because we feel that 
that represents the difference between 
what he will earn in his disabled condi- 
tion and what he could earn were he 
whole. The same philosophy carries 
through to the more severe degrees of 
disability, until 109 percent is reached. 
At that point, we have said arbitrarily 
that $150 a month shall be paid to one 
who can do nothing to help himself. 

Mr. President, we all know, of course, 
that there can never be an arbitrary 
percentage of disability which will be 
wholly accurate, which will wholly re- 
fiect the facts. There are people in 
the world today who are paraplegics and 
who are not only self-supporting but 
who are making a very considerable in- 
come over and above what is necessary 
for their support. They are the very 
few and the very fortunate, but there 
are such, 


There are those who, according to 
our arbitrary yardstick, are 40 percent 
disabled, but who in truth are not at all 
disabled from the standpoint of earn- 
ing money. There are those with the 
same statutory degree of disability who 
in fact perhaps can do nothing for their 
own support. The conditions vary with 
human nature. Some people can use 
certain faculties in such a manner as to 
overcome to a great extent the lack of 
the use of many faculties. We know 
that to be so. We see such cases around 
us every day. 

Mr. President, we have done the best 
we could to strike averages. We must 
always do that, if the law is to be gen- 
eral and applicable to all. True, the 
arbitrary percentages are only aver- 
ages. True, the payments are only 
roughly an approximation—a very, very 
rough approximation, and terribly on 
the low side, so far as that is concerned. 
But, Mr. President, one who is 10 per- 
cent disabled gets $15 a month because 
the Congress of the United States has 
taken notice of the fact that he is not so 
able to support himself as he would be 
if he were whole; and so it goes through 
the other degrees of disability. If we 
used a yardstick straight across the 
board, we would do absolute equity and 
absolute justice, so far as we can do it 
without going into the basic rates them- 
selves, to correct them if they need cor- 
rection. That was not attempted here. 
There is no claim that the Cordon 
amendment will include all the bene- 
ficiaries included in the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. It will in- 
clude all those who should be included, 
if we are to do equity. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois will be defeated, and that 
the amendment I have presented for 
the veterans’ organizations will be 
adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I may 
say it was my intention to offer an 
amendment similar to the one offered by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that I would have 
mentioned that fact in my statement, as 
he had requested, had I not noted the 
Senator’s presence on the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It appears to me 
that the parliamentary situation at this 
moment requires that what we should do 
is to vote the Douglas amendment, up or 
down, since it is not a substitute for the 
Cordon amendment, though the Douglas 
amendment, as I see it, is a part, anda 
very significant part, of the Cordon 
amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to make it 
crystal clear that I happen to agree with 
the Senator from Oregon that the over- 
all 15 percent ought to be applied, but 
the fact is that the bill which is before 
the Senate, House bill 4394, does not in- 
clude what we call the statutory disabled. 
There is a specific proviso which omits 
them. Therefore it appears that both the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 


from Minnesota should support the 
Douglas amendment, since it at least is a 
step in the right direction, and if per- 
chance we should lose the Cordon 
amendment and the Douglas amend- 
ment, then none of the men who deserve 
it will get their 15 percent. 

I think it fair to say that the truly 100 
percent disabled men, who are provided 
for by statute in separate categories, are 
fully and wholly deserving of the 15 per- 
cent increase, based upon the cost of 
living and the other increases in the pres- 
ent economy. Likewise, I feel with the 
Senator from Oregon that the 10 percent, 
the 20, the 30, the 40 percent disabled, 
are eligible and should get the increase. 
But why not proceed to give the Douglas 
amendment our support now? If we 
adopt it, then we can come to the Cordon 
amendment and strike out that part 
which deals with the statuory disabled 
and move onto the full 15 percent for 
other veterans. I do not think anyone 
could present an argument that would 
really stand the test as to why there 
should not be a 15 percent increase across 
the board. After all, if it is based upon 
inflation, increased costs, the increase is 
due the veteran who is 20 percent dis- 
abled just as much as it is due the vet- 
eran who is 15 percent disabled. 

I think the Senator from Oregon has 
made a good arugment, which I hope 
will prevail. I, for one, shall vote for 
the Douglas amendment, and if it is 
rejected I shall vote for the Cordon 
amendment. If it is agreed to, I hope 
the Senator will amend it so as to elim- 
inate those who have already been taken 
care of, and so meet the issue as it 
comes, piece by piece. I promise the 
Senator my wholehearted support of his 
objective. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the statement of the Senator from 
Minnesota, but there is no need, as I see 
it, to prolong the discussion and offer 
amendment after amendment. The 
question is before the Senate at this 
time. If Senators believe either of the 
amendments should be adopted, I invite 
their attention to these facts, that to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois would leave those veter- 
ans who are disabled less than 50 percent 
a 5 percent increase, and all others 15 
percent, and the special group which the 
Senator from Illinois has added and de- 
scribed would receive 15 percent. If 
Senators believe that should be done, let 
them vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. I shall vote 
against it, although if there were no 
other way of approaching the matter I 
would be in favor of it. 

The Senator from Illinois is on the 
right road, but he has not followed it 
far enough. So, Mr. President, in order 
to go all the way, I am going to refuse 
to go a part of the way when I might 
lose my way on the balance of the jour- 
ney. If we believe it means justice to 
all to whom it will apply, then by voting 
against the Douglas amendment and in 
favor of the Cordon amendment, we shall 
get the desired result. I see no use in 
offering amendment after amendment, 
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I think we can determine the question 
at this time. 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. It 
would change the 15 percent figure to 
10 percent. The-amendment, if adopted 
by the Senate, would apply the straight- 
across-the-board principle which has 
been enunciated by the Senator from 
Oregon and which I think has consid- 
erable merit. It will increase the cost 
$116,700,000 as compared with the 15 
percent amendment of the Seantor from 
Oregon, which will increase the cost by 
$175,155,000. In other words, there is 
a difference of $58,000,000. 

As I previously pointed out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the general standard of 
increase we have given in a number of 
bills which have been before us based on 
the cost-of-living increase has been ap- 
proximately 10 percent. I think it is 
time we also gave some consideration to 
the American taxpayer. I want once 
again to repeat that the President of the 
United States has presented a budget 
to the Congress calling for the expendi- 
ture of some $84,000,000,000. The in- 
come of the Government is estimated, 
under present tax laws, to be $71,000,- 
000,000. That leaves us $14,000,000,000 
in the red on the basis of conditions as 
they presently appear. 

Mr. President, again I say no realistic 
Member of the Senate or of the other 
House thinks that any new tax legisla- 
tion will be passed at this session of the 
Congress, and there are many of us who 
feel that there should be no new tax 
legislation passed at this session, barring 
an all-out war which might present a 
different situation. Every nickel we are 
spending over and above $71,000,000,0C0 
is being spent from borrowed money. 
No family can go along on that basis; 
no business can go along on that basis; 
no government can go along on that 
basis, without ending up in dire disaster. 

Fifty-eight million dollars, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may not seem to be a lot of money 
to save in a case where we are spending 
money in astronomical figures, but I 
think it is time we gave some consider- 
ation to that point of view. There are 
many things we should like to do that we 
are not going to be able to do, and unless 
we begin giving some consideration to the 
bills which come before us day after day 
and are able to cut down some of the 
expenditures along the way, with the 
pensions we are giving, the payments we 
are making to the veterans, we are going 
to harm them as much as anyone else, 
because if we destroy the solvency of the 
Federal Government we will pay them 
off in depreciated currency. When that 
step is taken in any government, as his- 
tory has amply recorded, it leads to the 
destruction of the people’s liberties and 
to a totalitarian state. 

I am suggesting only that, instead of 
@ 15-percent increase, there be a 10-per- 
cent increase across the board. That 
will bring about a saving of $58,000,000, 
and it will increase the amount given to 
the veterans by some $116,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, a point 
of order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like the 
Chair to rule on this point: As I under- 
stand, the question now before the Sen- 
ate is my amendment. As I further 
understand, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from California would further 
amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon, which is not at the moment 
before the Senate. I should like to ask, 
therefore, whether the amendment of the 

enator from California is or is not in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has stated that 
he has an amendment, but it has not yet 
been sent to the desk or offered. It will 
not be passed upon until after the pend- 
ing question is disposed of. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator has concluded his argument, I 
should like to say a few words. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas] to the text of the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to be heard on the question very briefly. 
I have, as have other Members of the 
Finance Committee, earnestly sought to 
bring before the Senate a bill which 
would help the veterans, a bill which 
Congress could pass and could hope to 
have finally approved. I have labored 
hard for it. I know we have tried to 
do right with reference to this bill. 

The pending amendment, as I under- 
stand, is the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, which will have 
to be first voted on: Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from IIlli- 
nois proposes simply to add another 
group of veterans. There are about five 
classifications of them. They are now 
being paid from $240 a month to $360 a 
month. Of course, the veteran who is 
drawing $360—and two classes draw that 
amount—are in a desperate situation; 
that is true. But I ask the Senate to 
remember that those veterans are now 
drawing $4,320 a year from the United 
States Treasury. I said in the begin- 
ning, and I now repeat—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand there 
are some 63,000 veterans in these cate- 
gories. Would the Senator inform us 
what percentage of the total are included 
in the $360 category? 

Mr. GEORGE. About 2,800. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. About 2,800? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The remaining 60,000 
receive less than $360 a month? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes;Isaidthat. Idid 
not point out the percentages, but I 
pointed out that the five classes con- 
cerned draw from the Treasury from 
$240 a month to $360 a month. 

I said another thing. In 1946 we gave 
to these sorely afflicted, sorely disabled 
veterans, substantially a 20 percent in- 
crease in the high rates they were then 
receiving. We tried to deal liberally 
with them, and did so in order to help 
them, 
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I submit that a pension of $360 a 
month, or even $240 a month, is no in- 
significant pension for the Government 
to pay. I submit further, that it would 
be possible to wreck the Government by 
giving more to veterans, who now num- 
ber in the millions, than the Government 
could afford to give. There is no greater 
disservice we can do to the American 
veteran, disabled or well, than to break 
down our whole economy by running up 
the cost of living for him. It would not 
be right to give him a large amount of 
money with one hand, and then, when 
prices shoot up, to take it out of his 
pocket with the other hand. 

Is it not a fair statement to say that 
the committee, the Senate, and Congress, 
have tried to deal liberally with these 
sorely disabled veterans, for whom all of 
us have the greatest and most profound 
sympathy? 

Of the five classes, the first class re- 
ceive $240 a month; the second, $282 a 
month; the third, $318 a month; and the 
last two $360 a month. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, re- 
gardless of what anyone wishes to say 
or do, if Congress enacted the proposed 
amendment it would be rendering a great 
disservice to the veterans, who, by and 
large, compose the great body of taxpay- 
ers. Some 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 were 
called to the colors in World War II. I 
believe there are still remaining almost 
3,000,000 World War I veterans. An- 
other large group of veterans, who will 
soon number 3,500,000, will be added as 
a result of the Korean conflict. 

What do Senators wish to do? Do 
they desire to do something for the vet- 
eran that is fair, or do they wish to pass 
a bill which cannot commend itself to 
anybody? 

The Cordon amendment covers the 
disabled veterans in large part, but con- 
tains another feature. If the amend- 
ment should be adopted, the total cost of 
the bill, including amendments which 
have already been accepted and agreed 
to, would be about $267,000,000 the first 
year. 

I ask the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
scence of a quorum has been suggested. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Senator 
from Georgia has forcefully reminded 
Senators of our obligations in terms of 
the budget and in terms of the over-all 
cost of veterans’ compensation and 
charges. However, I would remind the 
Senate that when it had under consider- 
ation the Defense Production Act, we 
passed the bill permitting adjustments 
right down the line, and allowed the 
manufacturer to add his additional costs, 
We said, “We are going to take into con- 
sideration the added costs.” 

I submit that if we could take those 
factors into consideration in connection 
with business, we can take into con- 
sideration the charges cn veterans who 
are totally helpless. 
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Some of the paraplegics are totally 
helpless. If anybody thinks it is pos- 
sible for one who is totally helpless to 
live on $60 a month, he has a view dif- 
ferent from mine. 

This country is not going to go to 
the wall if it takes care of 62,000 or 63,- 
000 veterans who are listed under the 
statute as seriously disabled. 

More than that, there was before the 
Senate a tax bill under which the Gov- 
ernment could have raised $500,000,000 
by making the date of corporate taxa- 
tion effective January 1, but we made 
the date April 1. Making the date Jan- 
uary 1 would have taken care of the 
cost of the proposed increases. 

Everyone must know that we do not 
wish to submit the Treasury to a drain, 
but I submit that we cannot deny the 
fact that when a man is totally disabled, 
he has a claim upon his Government. 
Perhaps a valid argument can be made 
regarding a man who is 10 percent dis- 
abled or 20 percent disabled. A valid 
argument cannot be made in terms of 
the need of a veteran who is totally or 
almost totally disabled. : 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six was 
the year when there was the last in- 
crease in these pensions, and I submit 
that since 1946 everybody in America, 
with few exceptions, has had a reward, 
in terms of wages and salaries, because 
of the increase in the cost of living. If 
he has not, he ought to have had it. The 
trouble is that there are some old pen- 
sioners, as well as others, who have not 
had increases. 

I think the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is the most justifiable 
one that has been submitted, and if 
I have to make a choice, on the basis of 
the budget, between the amendment of 
the Senator from Hlinois and amend- 
ments of other Senators, I must join 
with him, because it provides for vet- 
erans who are in the most dire need, 
who are really in distress. If Senators 
have seen them, they cannot fail to know 
what distress they suffer. 

So I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 1 yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder if the Senator 
will not agree with me that we could 
easily have raised more than $500,000,000 
by reducing the depletion allowance on 
oil companies and oil wells, and that we 
could raise that amount tomorrow if the 
Senate would only pass a measure so pro- 
viding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That would pay for 
this proposed increase 4 or 5 times. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely agree with 
the Senator. I do not want to get the 
debate off on to another issue, but I sim- 
ply say that while we can be put on the 
spot here because of the tremendous cost 
to our Government, perhaps it is time the 
American people found out that war is 
terribly expensive, perhaps it is time they 
found out that veterans who have given 
everything and have nothing left to give, 
but who have hope and faith in their 
country, are worthy of the Government’s 
attention. 


If a 15 percent increase for 63,000 seri- 
ously disabled veterans is going to break 
the Government, then we had better fold 
up our tents and seek a new land or a 
new area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken George Millikin 
Anderson Gillette Monroney 
Bennett Green Moody 
Benton Hayden Morse 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Hill Neely 
Butler, Md. Hoey Nixon 

Byrd Holland O’Conor 
Cain Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Capehart Hunt Pastore 
Carlson Ives Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cjements Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Seaton 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Douglas Langer Smith, N. J. 
Duff. Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Long Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ecton 7 Malone Tobey 
Ellender Maybank Underwood 
Ferguson McCarran Watkins 
Flanders McClellan Welker 
Frear McFarland Wiley 
Fulbright McKellar Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I wish 
generally to identify myself with the re- 
marks made on this bill and on the 
amendments by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEorGE]. 

The Finance Committee paid very 
careful attention to the various points 
that have been raised on the floor today. 
I do not recall any serious division on 
any of its decisions with respect to any 
of these questions. The Committee on 
Finance has had jurisdiction over such 
mattersfor many years. The Committee 
on Finance has among its personnel vet- 
erans of distinguished military record. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIN] does not have room enough on 
his tunic to hold all the medals and rib- 
bons that he has received for military 
service to his country. 

The chairman of our committee lost 
his son in war. 

We have two members on the commit- 
tee who served in the Spanish-American 
War. 

Others of us have served honorably in 
other wars. 

I want to make a suggestion, and I 
want to make it with all the emphasis of 
whichIamcapable. Weare getting into 
the habit in this body of disrespecting 
everything that comes out of every com- 
mittee. We are getting into the habit of 
legislating from beginning to end on the 
floor of the Senate. There is an assump- 
tion of superior virtue by those who 
attack everything that every committee 
brings out. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will suspend until 
the Senate is in order. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
easiest thing that any man can do today 
is to make himself a cheap hero for the 


votes of veterans. One of the ways of 
doing it is to vote and work for more and 
more and more ill-considered benefits for 
veterans. I need not apologize for any 
lack of interest in the welfare of veter- 
ans. I have had the management of 
bills for increasing benefits to veterans 
and generally have busied myself in that 
behalf ever since I have been in the 
Senate. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is not unsympa- 
thetic to veterans. We have had the 
subject of paraplegics introduced on the 
floor of the Senate. There is not a sub- 
ject in this whole world, Mr. President, 
that can so tear a man’s heart to pieces. 
Mr. President, you can pile the wealth 
of this Nation to the moon and hand it 
all over to those stricken men, and we 
still cannot compensate them for what 
they have suffered. We cannot talk in 
terms of compensation. 

We have dealt with them separately; 
we have dealt with them specially. If 
we have not done justice by them, let us 
do it if it takes every penny in the Treas- 
ury. Will the suggested 5 percent, 10 
percent, or even 15 percent give them 
justice? Let us bring in a separate bill 
to do it; let us consider it specially and 
separately; let us consider it dissociated 
from other problems and meet their 
needs generously. 

Mr. President, we come to the problem 
of granting an across-the-board in- 
crease. Mr. President, we have before 
us a bill which roughly speaking is the 
bill as it came from the House. The 
House is not ungenerous with veterans. 
At one time I had the figures with re- 
spect to the number of veterans who are 
serving in the House and in the Senate. 
Veterans have several hundred special 
pleaders in the Senate and in the House, 
men who have served their country with 
honor in its Military Establishment. The 
House Veterans’ Committee considered 
all of these problems and came up with 
a bill which passed the House. 

Mr. President, I should hate to have to 
defend the complete consistency of the 
bill before us, or the complete consisten- 
cy of any other veterans’ bill that has 
ever been before us, or that will ever 
come before us. 

_ This bill seriously considered by the 
Veterans’ Committee in the House and 
which was passed by the House is en- 
titled to respectful consideration. It got 
such respectful consideration from the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

Many of us thought that it might bet- 
ter be different in this, that, or another 
respect. However, it is a bill which has 
grown, not out of animosity, not from 
any desire to cheese pare with the vet- 
erans. It is a good bill under all the 
circumstances, considering all of the 
matters which had to be reconciled. Mr. 
President, when we play hero with vet- 
erans and with veterans’ benefits, re- 
member that we are also taking away 
their money to pay for such benefits. 
The more wars we get into, the closer we 
come to a population in the years to 
come, when almost every man will be a 
veteran. 

Mr. President, you cannot play hero 
with the veterans by grants which do 
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not tie fairly and equitably into the 
whole fiscal problem of Government. 

It is the veteran who is going to pay 
for these things. It is the veteran who 
will pay for the deficit we are running 
right now. It is the veteran who will 
pay our national debt of about $260,000,- 
000,090. The benefits and the pensions 
and the costs for the educational pro- 
grams that we will be giving to those now 
in the service, who I hope will soon be 
veterans, will be paid for by the veter- 
ans. 

The House bill runs from a 5-percent 
increase for a disability up to 49 percent 
to a 15-percent increase for disability 
beyond that. There has been some ob- 
jection to it. It is an arguable point. 

We received the bill from the House. 
We adopted the theory of the House. 
We heard the arguments on both sides, 
and we accepted the theory of the House. 
What is there to the House theory? Is 
it completely empty? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, wiil the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In a moment I shall 
be very happy to yield. Those who have 
no disability and the great buik of those 
who have disability ranging up to 50 
percent are employed. Many of them 
have their wages in private employment 
which have increased in accordance with 
the increase in the cost of living. Some 
of them do not have their wages in- 
creased to that extent. I wish all of 
them did, but some of them do noi. 

So the House of Representatives has 
said, ‘‘We will give them some increase, 
although many of them are having their 
wages increased in accordance with the 
increase in the cost of living.” 

The House voted to give them a 5-per- 
cent increase. Perhaps the increase 
should have been 10 percent, cr perhaps 
should have been 3 percent, but the 
House voted a 5-percent increase. The 
House of Representatives voted a 15- 
percent increase for veterans having 
disability of 50 percent or more. 

Mr. President, when we consider the 
bill as a whole, when we consider all the 
proposed increases, and when we figure 
the cost of all of them, we find that the 
increases proposed by the bill amount to 
approximately 9 percent or 10 percent, 
Similar to the wage increases we have 
been giving the employees of the Federal 
Government and the members of the 
Military Forces. 

Of course, the bill is not perfect; I 
am frank to admit that. However, 
everything coming from the House of 
Representatives is not wrong. Many of 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are veterans, and many of 
them have brothers or sisters or sons in 
the service. 

Similarly, everything coming from the 
Senate Finance Committee is not wrong. 
It is disturbing to note the efforts to 
undo the carefully considered work of 
that committee here on the floor of the 
Senate by a few Members who are ale 
ways right and who know more than all 
the committee members combined, and 
who do not hesitate to say so and to dis- 
rupt the ordinary, orderly progress of 
the Senate. 
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I think that is a subject that will need 
increasing attention unless we wish to 
destroy our committee system. 

I can suggest to my Republican col- 
leagues that this bill is a just one. It 
is not a perfect bill; it is not a bill which 
cannot be improved, but it is a bill which 
can be defended and praised by friends 
of the veteran. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask whether the committee report was 
unanimous. Furthermore, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Colorado can 
give an estimate of the increased cost 
which will be called for by the amend- 
menis, if they are adopted. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I recall, the com- 
mittee report was unanimous; I recall 
no objection to it. : 

When we consider the whole range 
of the amendments which have been of- 
fered, I believe they would increase the 
cost of the biil by almost $350,000,000— 
in other words, from approximately 
$150,000,000, as the bill now stands, to 
approximately $500,000,000, if we adopt- 
ed the various amendments. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CORDON. In his discussion the 
Senator from Colorado has suggested 
that the yardstick used in the first part 
of the bill to measure the additional 
payments is one that is arguable. If the 
Senator from Colcrado feels that it is 
arguable, and if some of us rise on the 
floor and argue the other side of the 
matter, by what curious logic does the 
Senator find those Senators to be “cheap 
heroes’? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
that he can exclude himself from that at 
once; I have never known him to be 
cheap in this matter or in any other mat- 
ter. If the Senator from Oregon felt 
that I was aiming a barb at him, I hope 
he will stop thinking that. I could not 
possibly do so. 

Mr. CORDON. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Georgia before the quorum call and in 
view of the speech just made by the 
Senator from Colorado, I think I should 
make a statement. 

The committee bill provides for an in- 
crease for veterans whose disabilities are 
now rated on a percentage basis. The 
committee bill is supposed to be based 
on the increased cost of living; and, ac- 
cording to the report, the bill calls for 
an increase totaling $156,000,000. 

The bill reported by the committee 
has omitted provision for the group of 
veterans whose compensation originally 
was fixed by special statute. It has 
omitted any provision for the parapleg- 
ics, the double amputees, the triple am- 
putees, the blind, and the virtually blind, 
The veterans in that group originally 
had their payments fixed by the statute 
of 1946. When an increase was granted 
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in 1949, it was not granted to the vet- 
erans in that group; that increase was 
confined to those whose disability was 
figured on a percentage kasis, and the 
increase was given only to the veterans 
in that group. 

In its bill, the committee did that a 
second time; it gave an increase solely to 
veterans whose disability was rated on 
a percentage basis. Once again the 
committee bill omitted provision for an 
increase in payments to veterans who 
were almost totally disabled, who had 
been given special ratings under special 
legislation. 

All my amendment proposes to do is 
to add the special groups covered in sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of the Veterans’ 
Administration regulations, to the groups 
covered in the bill by the committee. 
In other words, my amendment adds the 
paraplegics, the totally blind, the vir- 
tually blind, the double amputees, and 
those who have suffered even more am- 
putations. 

Of course, my amendment relates only 
to veterans who have service-connected 
disability, veterans who are totally dis- 
abled as a result of combat or in the 
course of military service. My amend- 
ment does not cover veterans who lost 
legs or arms or became paraplegics by 
accidents after they had left the serv- 
ice. 

In other words, Mr. President, I do 
not think I am being a cheap hero when 
I say that my amendment relates to the 
group of veterans whom Congress has, 
above all others, marked out by special 
statute as the group of veterans who 
more than any other group deserve to 
be protected by the United States of 
America. 

I am sure the Senator from Colorado 
is perfectly sincere when he says that 
we cannot give these veterans sufficient 
money to compensate them for their in- 
juries. But when we are considering a 
bill providing an increase on the basis 
of the increase in the cost of living, why 
should we omit the one class of veterans 
who, above all others, are most in need? 
It might be argued that no bill at all 
should be considered; but, apparently 
that is not the contention of the com- 
mittee, because it has reported a bill 
providing increased payments in the 
total amount of $156,000,000. 

Now let me address myself to the di- 
mensions of the problem. I have con- 
sulted by telephone with the Veterans’ 
Administration, and I am told by rep- 
resentatives of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that the total number of vet- 
erans who would be covered by my 
amendment in subparagraphs (k) 
through (p) is approximately 9,000, not 
63,000. Sixty-three thousand is appar- 
ently the number of all the statutory 
cases. I simply pick out the most se- 
verely injured among all the statutory 
cases. I estimate that on the basis of 
approximately 9,000 cases, the addition- 
al cost required by my amendment would 
be only $9,225,000. 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Senate I have urged with the utmost sin- 
cerity that the Goverriment should econ- 
omize. But I certainly do not believe 
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it should economize at the expense of 
the group of those who have suffered 
most from war injuries. 

Some Senators object to my amend- 
ment because it would cost too much 
money, namely, an additional $9,225,000. 

Other Senators object to my amend- 
ment—and I take it that is the position 
of my good friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, because it does not apply to vet- 
erans who are disabled from 10 to 49 
percent. 

The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Oregon, which some Sen- 
ators prefer to my amendment, would, 
according to the computations of the 
Veterans’ Administration, cost approxi- 
mately $87,000,000 more. My amend- 
ment would reduce the additional cost 
to only $9,225,000. That is a real sav- 
ing, and yet the most deserving group 
of totally disabled veterans wouid be 
given a fair increase. 

There will be some Senators who will 
feel that we should go further than my 
amendment and should provide the 
total $87,000,000 increase. Personally, I 
do not think so. I am going to stop at 
the point indicated by my amendment. 

However, I think we should separate 
this matter, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota pointed out, so that we can take 
one step at a time and can act on one 
issue at a time. 

I shall not comment upon the possible 
personal animadversions which may 
have been made. I merely say that, as 
a humble citizen, I have always regarded 
the Senate of the United States as a body 
in which we could have free debate and 
in which the issues could be considered 
solely on their merits. 

I have no belief that I am always 
right, as the Senator from Colorado may 
have implied. Of course, I am wrong 
many, many times. I merely ask that 
each issue be considered on its merits. 

If other Senators are critical of me, 
I regret it; but I am not here to engage 
in a popularity contest. Iam simply try- 
ing to have this issue considered on its 
merits, just as I try to consider other 
issues, regardless of who may be the 
sponsors. 

Mr. President, on this amendment I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
not going to take any time of the Senate, 
beyond that which is necessary in order 
to make a brief statement as to what I 
deem to be the parliamentary situation 
at the moment. 

The original amendment which I pre- 
sented in connection with this matter 
would, if adopted, provide for a 15-per- 
cent increase of all disability payments 
to all disabled veterans with a disability 
of 10 percent or more. That would in- 
clude not only those who come within 
the rated percentage of disability, the 
group which has been referred to by the 
Senator from Illinois, but would include 
all disabled veterans whose disability 
compensation is by statute payable to 
them by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The purpose of it is to provide a flat 15- 
percent increase in disability payments, 
to offset increased cost-of-living charges, 


I make that brief explanation so that 
Senators who have not been present dur- 
ing the afternoon may understand what 
the situation is. 

After my amendment had been pre- 
sented, the Senator from Illinois offered 
an amendment which the Chair ruled 
was in the nature of a perfecting amend- 
ment, and which, if adopted, would leave 
the language of the bill as it now is; that 
is to say, it would provide 5-percent in- 
crease in compensation to veterans who 
are disabled to the extent of 10 percent 
to 49 percent, and 15 percent for all 
over 49 percent and up to 100 percent, 
plus the statutory group mentioned by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

As I see the matter—and I hope I shall 
be pardoned if I make this suggestion— 
if Senators believe that the 5-percent 
increase should apply to those having 
from 10 percent to 49 percent disability, 
and 15 percent to those with a disabiilty 
from 50 percent to 100 percent, and that 
the group suggested by the Senator from 
Illinuis alone be added, then a vote in 
favor of his amendment, of course, is 
indicated. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. President, 
Senators believe there should be a flat 
across-the-board percentage increase to 
all disabled veterans, an increase of 15 
percent of the present statutory pay- 
ments for their disabilities, which whould 
include all with from 10 percent to 100 
percent of disability, and the statutory 
group in addition, which would include 
those mentioned by the Senator from 
Illinois, and all others who have disabili- 
ties for which the law provides monthly 
payments, then a vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
would be in order, and a vote in favor of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon would be indicated. I make that 
suggestion in the hope that it may clarify 
the matter and that we may all vote in 
accordance with our convictions. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. - I wonder whether it 
would also clarify the matter if we voted 
down the amendment of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois, and 
if we voted down any amendments which 
might be offered later on, and which 
covered in whole or in part the ques- 
tions which have been discussed. We 
would then have the committee version. 
Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. CORDON. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. I presumed we all 
knew that to be so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was at the telephone in 
the cloakroom when the vote was taken 
on the Douglas amendment. I desire the 
Recorp to show that had I been on the 
floor I would have voted for it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
which will be stated. 

The Cutler CLERK. On page 1, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the language in lines 
3 to 10, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That all monthly rates of compensation 
payable under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration for disability are 
hereby increased by 15 percent: Provided, 
That such increases shall not apply to de- 
pendency allowances or subsistence allow- 
ances. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment pro- 
posed by me to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. From the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
it is proposed to strike out “15 percent” 
and insert “10 percent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from California to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
nothing else to say regarding this 
amendment other than that it includes 
the same group as that which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois desired 
to have included, but it abolishes any 
differential between the veteran who has 
a 10-percent disability and who can work 
as well as he ever could in his life, and 
the man who has a 100-percent disabil- 
ity and who is drawing $160 a month 
now, under certain statutes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. In the interest of abso- 
lute accuracy, I suggest to the Senator 
that, while there is no difference between 
the two groups, there is this distinction: 
There is merely a flat percentage, but 
the percentage applies to the monthly 
payment. It is graduated according to 
disability. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I understand 
that. There is good, sound reason for 
applying it that way. In the first place, 
we want to be of help to the veterans. In 
the second place, this country has been 
very generous, Not one dime paid out by 
the Veterans’ Administration is subject 
to one penny’s tax. Think of what that 
means, Mr. President. A man who re- 
ceives $1,200 for a disability does not 
pay a dime on it by way of taxes. He 
may have $2,000 or $5,000 additional in- 
come, but he pays no taxes whatever on 
any money paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to him as a veteran who 
has sustained service-connected dis- 
abilities, or who has sustained non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, nor is the 
money which is paid to his dependents, 
including his wife and children subject 
to taxation. The Government has been 
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most generous. But the totally disabled 
veteran who now gets $150 a month will 
get an additional 15 percent. If he re- 
quires a constant attendant, he will get 
more. In the case of a man who is less 
than 40-percent disabled, and whose 
earning capacity is probably not at all 
impaired, but who is depending upon his 
occupation or vocation, there is good 
reason for saying that it is all right to 
increase his compensation by 5 percent, 
But to give the man who is totally dis- 
abled something more is proper, par- 
ticularly since in 1949 we increased all 
veterans’ pensions and compensation by 
8.7 percent. 

We are now adding another 5 percent, 
but that does not satisfy anyone. Every- 
one wants to do something more for the 
veterans. One day the veterans will 
realize that the men who really helped 
them were those who have courageously 
fought their battles for 25 years or longer 
as Members of this body and of the 
Finance Committee. 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there is 
a technical amendment on page 3, line 6, 
at the end of the line. There appears 
“de-.” That is a typographical error, 
and it should be stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the correction will be made. 

The question is now on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 4394) was read the 
third time and passed. 





MESSAGE FROM TH=2 HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
GEORGE B. ScHwaBE, late a Represent- 
ative from the State of Oklahoma, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The message announced that the House 
had passed the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands beneath navi- 
gable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, and to provide for the 
use and control of said lands and re- 
sources, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 7268) 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7268) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 





THE SANTA MARGARITA CASE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that with the news 
today that the President has accepted 
the resignation of Attorney General Mc- 
Grath, I hope that when the new At- 
torney General comes into office he will 
give consideration to the so-called Fall- 
brook case by which some 14,000 individ- 
uals in California have been subjected 
to suit and are being put to considerable 
expense in the so-called Santa Margarita 
case. 

As I pointed out on the floor of the 
Senate a few days ago, it seems to me 
that the Government’s interest in hav- 
ing a water supply for Camp Pendleton 
and in protecting its interests in the 
property there could have been satis- 
factorily worked out by a conference 
called by the Attorney General to which 
would have been invited the Governor 
of California, the attorney general of 
California, and representatives of the 
Fallbrook water district. Had this been 
done, in my judgment, much expense 
would have been saved to the Federal 
Government, the rights of the Federal 
Government wculd have been adequately 
protected, and a great deal of expense 
would have been saved to many persons 
who have small homes and small farms 
and who are having to engage attorneys 
and to answer a suit which they feel is 
a grave injustice to them. 

I make the plea that the new Attorney 
General will consider the calling of such 
a conference, the abandonment of the 
present suits being instituted there, and 
the consideration of alternative means 
by which the people involved can be 
equitably protected along with the Fed- 
eral Government and its interests in 
Camp Pendleton. 





INCREASE OF ANNUAL INCOME LIMI- 
TATIONS GOVERNING PAYMENT 
OF PENSIONS TO VETERANS AND 
THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 4387, to increase the 
annual income limitations governing the 
payment of pensions to certain veterans 
and their dependents, and to preclude 
exclusions in determining annual in- 
come for purposes of such limitations. 
I do not believe this bill will be contro- 
versial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the bill by title. 

The LecisnaTIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4387) to increase the annual income lim- 
itations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents, and to preclude exclusions in 
determining annual income for purposes 
of such limitations. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
House passed a bill which provided for an 
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income limitation of $1,800 to a single 
person and a limitation of $2,300 to vet- 
erans with dependents. The House added 
a provision which required veterans to 
account for certain income which is now 
excluded by present law. The Senate 
did not go as high as did the House in 
fixing these income limitations, but did 
raise the amount for a single person 
from $1,100 to $1,200, and the $2,500 for 
married persons to $2,600. We went 
back to the present method of computing 
income, and the result is practically as 
broad for the veterans as is the House 
bill. The whole matter will necessarily 
be in conference. The bill deals only 
with the question of income limitation, 
and the income limitation has no appli- 
cation except in the case of non-service- 
connected disability of veterans and 
their dependents. 

I hope the Senate will pass the bill so 
that we can iron out the question in con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4387) to increase the annual in- 
come limitations governing the payment 
of pensions to certain veterans and their 
dependents, and to preclude exclusions 
in determining annual income for pur- 
poses of such limitations, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That paragraph II (a), part III, Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“II. (a) Payment of pension provided by 
part III shall not be made to any unmarried 
person whose annual income exceeds $1,200, 
or to any married person or any person with 
minor children whose annual income exceeds 
$2,600.” 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 1 (c) 
of the Act of June 28, 1934, as added by sec- 
tion 1 of the act of July 19, 1939 (53 Stat, 
1068), and as amended (38 U.S. C. 503 (c)), 
is further amended to read as follows: “Pay- 
ment of pension under the provisions of this 
act shall not be made to any widow without 
child, or to a child, whose annual income ex- 
ceeds $1,200, or to a widow with a child or 
children whose annual income exceeds $2,- 
600.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month after 
its enactment. Pension shall not be paid for 
any period prior to the effective date of this 
act to any person whose eligibility for pen- 
sion is established solely by virtue of this 
act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Georgia if I 
am correct in assuming that this bill, 
with the amendment, had the unanimous 
approval of the Finance Committee? 

Mr. GEORGE. It did. There was no 
dissent whatever. In connection with the 
bill which the Senate has just passed, 
there was only one point of controversy 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHnsond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to increase the annual income 
limitations governing the payment of 
pension to certain veterans and their 
dependents.” 





PHILIP C. JESSUP 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to postpone indefi- 
nitely Senate Resolution 255, which is 
lying on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that Philip C. Jessup is not qualified to 
represent the United States as a delegate to 
the United Nations and should be recalled 
forthwith; and the President is requested to 
appoint with the advice and consent of the 
Senate a delegate to the United Nations in 
whom the people have confidence to repre- 
sent their will. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution is indefinitely 
postponed. 





FARMER-DEBTOR RELIEF UNDER 
BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 25, Calendar 
No. 1232. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 25) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved 
July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not know whether there is any opposi- 
tion to this bill. There are three bills 
along the same line. I have not heard of 
any opposition to them. If the Senate 
can finish consideration of them today, 
a recess can be taken until Monday. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is it the intention of 
the Senator from Arizona to make the 
bill the pending business on Monday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. We will have 
a session tomorrow unless we can finish 
consideration of the bills thig evening. 
If there is not any opposition, and if they 
can be passed this evening, the Senate 

vill go over until Monday by working a 
little later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 25) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
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an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 75 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, approved 
July 1, 1898, as amended, is hereby amended 
and incorporated as chapter XVI of such act, 
to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER XVI—FARMER-DEBTOR RELIEF 
“ARTICLE I—CONSTRUCTION 


“Sec. 901. The provisions of this chapter 
shall apply exclusively to proceedings under 
this chapter. 

“Sec. 902. The provisions of chapters I to 
VII, inclusive, of this act shall, insofar as 
they are not inconsistent or in conflict with 
the provisions of this chapter, apply in pro- 
ceedings under this chapter. For the pur- 
poses of such application, provisions relat- 
ing to ‘bankrupts’ shall be deemed to relate 
also to ‘debtors’, and ‘bankruptcy proceed- 
ings’ or ‘proceedings in bankruptcy’ shall be 
deemed to include proceedings under this 
chapter. For the purposes of such applica- 
tion, the date of the filing of the petition in 
bankruptcy shall be taken to be the date of 
the filing of an original petition under sec- 
tion 922 of this act, and the date of adjudica- 
tion shall be taken to be the date of approval 
of a petition filed under section 921 or 922 of 
this act, éxcept wher~ an adjudication had 
previously been entered. 


“ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 906. For the purposes of this chap- 
ter, unless inconsistent with the context— 

“(1) ‘claims’ shall include all claims of 
whatever character against the debtor or his 
property, whether or not such claims are 
provable as debts under section 63 of this 
act, and whether secured or unsecured, li- 
quidated or unliquidated, fixed or contin- 
gent; 

“(2) ‘unsecured creditor’ shall mean the 
holder of any unsecured claim; 

“(3) ‘secured creditor’ shall include the 
holder of any secured claim, and any pur- 
chaser at a judicial or official sale to whom 
the deed was not delivered at the time the 
petition was filed to the extent of the money 
paid or credit received by such purchaser; 

“(4) ‘debtor’ shall mean a farmer who 
files a petition under this chapter: 

“(5) ‘debts’ shall include all claims; 

“(6) ‘executory contracts’ shall include 
unexpired leases of real property; 

“(7) ‘farmer’ shall mean an individual, or 
a partnership, or a corporation where actual 
farmers own at least 75 percent of its capital 
stock, and which farmer is primarily bona 
fide engaged in producing products of the 
soil, or in dairy farming, or in the production 
of poultry or livestock, or in the production 
of poultry or livestock products in their un- 
manufactured state, and the principal part 
of whose gross income is derived from any 
one or more of such operations, whether so 
engaged personally or as a tenant or by 
tenants, and shall include the executor, ad- 
ministrator, or personal representative of the 
estate of any such deceased person so en- 
gaged at the time of his death in one or more 
of the foregoing operations: Provided, how- 
ever, That the provisions of this chapter shall 
not be available to a farmer whose sole in- 
terest in property, as hereinafter defined, is 
that of tenant; 

“(8) ‘individual’ shall include common, 
joint, community, and entirety owners, pro- 
vided that as to encumbered property all of 
such owners join in the petition so that the 
court will acquire jurisdiction over all in- 
terests in any affected encumbered property; 

“(9) ‘petition’ shall mean a petition filed 
in a court of bankruptcy or with its clerk, by 
a debtor praying for the benefits of this 
chapter; 

“(10) ‘period of redemption’ shall include 
any State moratorium, whether established 
by legislative enactment or executive procla- 


mation, or where the period of redemption 
has been extended by judicial decree or as 
provided elsewhere in this chapter; 

“(11) ‘property’ of a debtor shall include 
all his property, real or personal, wherever 
located, of every kind and nature, including 
but not limited to his interests in contracts 
for purchase, contracts for deed, conditional 
sales contracts, rights of equities of re- 
demption, rights under trust deeds given as 
security, rights within a period of redemp- 
tion which has not expired, rights under 
trust deeds which have not become absolute, 
rights existing in case of sale which has not 
been confirmed or where a deed pursuant to 
sale has not been delivered; and 

“(12) ‘integral part or parcel’ of a debtor’s 
property shall not include only a portion of 
any contract lienholder’s security. 


“ARTICLE III—JURISDICTION, POWERS, AND 
DUTIES OF THE COURT 


“Src. 911. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, the court in which 
the petition is filed shall, for the purposes of 
this chapter, have exclusive jurisdiction of 
the debtor and his property, wherever located. 

“Src. 912. Prior to the approval of a peti- 
tion, the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of 
the court and of its officers, where not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this chap- 
ter, shall be the same as in a bankruptcy 
proceeding before adjudication. 

“Sec. 913. Upon the approval of a petition, 
the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the 
court and of its officers, where not inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of this chapter shall 
be the same as in a bankruptcy proceeding 
upon adjudication. 

“Sec. 914. Upon the approval of a petition 
under this chapter, the court may, in addi- 
tion to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties 
hereinabove and elsewhere in this chapter 
conferred and imposed upon it, permit the 
rejection of executory contracts of the debtor, 
upon notice to the parties to such contracts 
and to such other parties in interest as the 
court may designate. 

“Sec. 915. Whenever notice is to be given 
under this chapter, if not otherwise specified 
hereunder, the court shall designate the time 
within which, the persons to whom, the form 
and manner in which the notice shall be 
given, and the contents of the notice. Any 
notice to be given under this chapter may 
be combined, whenever feasible, with any 
other notice or notices to be given under this 
chapter. 

“SEc. 916. The judge may transfer a pro- 
ceeding under this chapter to a court of 
bankruptcy in any other district, regardless 
of the residence of the debtor, if the interests 
of the parties will be best served by such 
transfer. 

“Sec. 917. Where a petition is filed by the 
executor, administrator, or personal repre- 
sentative of the estate of a deceased debtor, 
the consent of the court in which such estate 
is pending shall not be required. 

“Src. 918. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, the jurisdiction 
of appellate courts shall be the same as in a 
bankruptcy proceeding. 


“ARTICLE IV—PETITION, APPROVAL, AND STAY 


“Sec. 921. A debtor may file a petition un- 
der this chapter in a pending bankruptcy 
proceeding either before or after his adjudi- 
cation. 

“Sec. 922. If no bankruptcy proceeding is 
pending, a debtor may file an original peti- 
tion under this chapter with the court in 
whose territorial jurisdiction he has resided 
or the principal part of his farming opera- 
tions have occurred for the preceding 6 
months or for a longer portion of the pre- 
ceding 6 months than in any other jurisdic- 
tion. The filing of such petition shall be 
accompanied by payment to the clerk of a 
filing fee of $45, to be distributed by him 
as in the case of a bankruptcy proceeding. 
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“Sec. 923. A petition filed under this chap« 
ter shall state— 

“(1) that the debtor is insolvent or unable 
to pay his debts as they mature and that he 
desires to avail himself of the benefits of this 
chapter; and 

“(2) the nature and status of all pending 
proceedings affecting the property of the 
debtor known to him and the courts in which 
they are pending. 

“Sec. 924. The petition shall be filed in 
triplicate and at the time it is filed, or within 
10 days thereafter, the debtor shall file in 
triplicate— 

“(1) a statement of the executory con- 
tracts of the debtor; 

“(2) the schedules and statement of af- 
fairs, if not previously filed, including a state- 
ment of rights of redemption which have not 
expired and rights under trust deeds which 
have not become absolute, and of deeds 
which have not been confirmed or delivered, 
and the property affected thereby; 

“(3) where a petition is filed by the legal 
representative of the estate of a deceased 
debtor, copies of his appointment by the pro- 
bate court, of which the original shall be 
certified; 

“(4) his claim of exemption; 

“(5) if he does not desire to retain posses- 
sion of all of his property, a statement of the 
unexempt property, or such integral part or 
parcel thereof, and of the encumbered ex- 
empt property, possession of which he de- 
sires to retain for the purposes of the pro- 
ceeding under this chapter; and 

“(6) the offer, including the terms of pay- 
ment, of a fair and reasonable rental to be 
made by him for each separately encumbered 
portion of his property, and for his unencum- 
bered unexempt property, of which he desires 
to retain possession. All rental shall be pay- 
able from the date of the filing of the 
debtor’s petition. 

“Sec. 925. In determining the rental to be 
offered, the debtor shall give due considera- 
tion to the market value of the debtor’s prop- 
erty, the customary rental value of property 
of the same general character located in the 
community in which the debtor’s property 
is located, the actual net income and earn- 
ing capacity of the debtor’s property, its de- 
preciation or deterioration by reason of use 
or age, and such other factors which may be 
essential in arriving at a fair and reasonable 
rental value, and shall give due considera- 
tion, in fixing the periodic payments quar- 
terly, semi-annually, or annually, in advance 
or at the end of such period, to the avail- 
ability of farm income. 

“Sec. 926. Upon the filing of the petition 
by a debtor and upon compliance by the 
debtor with section 924 of this act the judge 
shall enter an order approving the petition 
if satisfied that the requirements of this 
chapter have been complied with or, if not 
so satisfied, dismissing it for want of juris- 
diction. 

“Src. 927. A petition shall not be dismissed 
under section 926 of this act because of the 
distressed financial condition of the debtor, 
or because there is no reasonable expectation 
of his financial rehabilitation, or because he 
may have no equity in his property above 
the encumbrances and other liens against it, 
or because of any other ground of like na- 
ture. 

“Sec. 928. In addition to the applicable 
relief of section 11 of this act and the relief 
elsewhere provided under this chapter, the 
filing of a petition by a debtor shall, for the 
purposes of a proceeding under this chapter, 
operate as a stay of a prior pending bank- 
ruptcy, mortgage foreclosure, or equity re- 
ceivership proceeding and of any act or other 
proceeding to enforce a lien against any of 
the debtor’s property, including the sale of 
any of the debtor’s property under the 
terms of any mortgage, pledge, or deed of 
trust, and of the commencement or continu- 
ation of any act, suit, or proceeding against 


the debtor or his property until dismissal of 
the petition under section 926 of this act, or, 
if not so dismissed, then until further order 
of the court or until final decree dismissing 
or closing the proceeding under this chap- 
ter: Provided, however, That any exempt 
property of a debtor, whether or not encum- 
bered, which he does not desire to retain in 
his possession, shall be wholly excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the bankruptcy court 
without any order of the court other than 
the order setting aside the exemptions. 

“Sec. 929. As to any property of the debtor, 
where, at the time of the filing of the debt- 
or’s petition, any legal or equitable action is 
pending, or steps toward selling under a 
power of sale in a mortgage or deed of trust 
have been taken but the sale has not become 
absolute, or a sale had not been confirmed, 
or a sale has been confirmed as provided in 
section 930 of this act, or the deed has not 
been delivered, or an executory contract has 
not been terminated, or the period of re- 
demption has not expired, the plaintiff may 
dismiss such pending action without preju- 
dice, or such pending action, such right to 
exercise the power of sale, such confirma- 
tion of sale, all proceedings and acts follow- 
ing confirmation of such sale as provided in 
section 930 of this act, the delivery of such 
deed, or the termination of such contract, 
shall be stayed or the period of redemption 
shall be extended for the period necessary 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this chapter, and until the termi- 
nation of such stay the rights of any af- 
fected creditors and purchasers shall re- 
main in the status which existed imme- 
diately prior to the filing of the petition, 
except as Otherwise provided in this chap- 
ter. Any action taken in any of the mat- 
ters mentioned in section 928 or in this sec- 
tion of this act after the filing of the peti- 
tion and without prior approval of the 
court shall be of no legal force or effect, and 
the affected parties shall be restored to the 
status and to all legal and equitable rights 
— had immediately before the petition was 

“Sec. 930. Where any of his property, pos- 
session of which the debtor desires to retain, 
has been sold under a sale that requires con- 
firmation, but which has not been confirmed, 
the court shall make an order authorizing 
the interested parties to proceed with the 
confirmation of the sale by the proper court 
for the sole purpose of determining whether 
such sale should be confirmed and thereby 
fixing the rights of the purchaserand secured 
creditor for the purposes of this section. 
If the proper court refuses to confirm the 
sale, all further proceedings pertaining to 
said sale shall be stayed as provided in sec- 
tions 928 and 929 of this act. Where any 
sale has been made prior to the time of filing 
the petition, but such sale had not been 
confirmed until after the filing of the peti- 
tion or the deed had not been delivered, the 
purchaser at such sale, to the extent of the 
amount paid on the purchase price, shall be 
considered a secured creditor, and payments 
to be made by the debtor under an extension 
proposal in payment of claims against the 
property so sold shall be paid in redemption 
from such sale. Any redemption under 
this chapter shall be subject to any prior 
liens. The amount necessary to redeem 
shall be the amount bid at such sale, whether 
or not the purchaser has paid the full 
amount of his bid. If the purchaser has 
not paid the full amount of his bid, such 
purchaser shall be the claimant as to the 
amount paid by him, and the affected se- 
cured creditor shall be the claimant as to 
the difference between the amount so paid 
and the amount bid. The secured creditor 
who has caused such «ale to be made shall be 
deemed an unsecured creditor as to any ex- 
cess of the debt over the amount of the bid 
and such excess shall be deemed to be allowed 
as an unsecured claim. 
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“Sec. 931. Any sale that would have fore- 
closed junior lienholders had the debtor's 
petition not been filed shall nevertheless 
foreclose such junior lienholders, and no 
such junior liens shall reattach. after the 
debtor reacquires title. 


“ARTICLE V—PROCEEDINGS SUBSEQUENT TO 
APPROVAL OF PETITION 

“Sec. 932. Upon approval of a petition, the 
judge may refer the proceeding to a referee 
appointed, qualified, and acting under 
chapter V of this act. 

“Sec. 933. Upon the approval of the peti- 
tion, the court shall promptly call a meeting 
of creditors upon at least 10 days’ notice by 
mail to the debtor and all creditors. 

“Sec, 934. The notice of such meeting shall 
specify the purposes of the meeting, which 
shall include a determination of the cause 
of the debtor’s distress, the setting apart of 
the debtor’s exemptions, and the approval 
or fixing of the rental to be paid by the 
debtor upon the property to be retained 
by him. 

“Sec. 935. The notice of such meeting shall 
also be accompanied by— 

“(1) a summary of the scheduled liabili- 
ties; 

“(2) a list of the names of the 10 largest 
general unsecured creditors and the 10 largest 
secured creditors, their addresses, and the 
scheduled amount owing to each of them, 
and, in the case of the secured creditors, the 
nature of the security held by each of them; 

“(8) a list of the names of the unsecured 
creditors, entitled to priority, their addresses 
and the nature and amount of the priority 
owing to each of them, as scheduled; 

“(4) a brief summary of the debtor’s claim 
of exemptions; and 

“(5) a brief summary of the property, pos- 
session of which is requested to be retained 
by the debtor, and the rental and terms of 
payment thereof offered by the debtor for 
each separately encumbered parcel of his 
property, and his unencumbered unexempt 
property. 

“Sec. 936. At such meeting of creditors and 
at all adjournments thereof, and at all hear- 
ings under this chapter, the Judge or referee 
shall preside. 

“Sec. 937. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, the court shall 
examine the debtor or cause him to be ex- 
amined, and hear witnesses on any matters 
relevant to the proceedings. 

“Sec. 938. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, the court shall 
determine whether the debtor’s distress is 
due to causes beyond his control, such as a 
national emergency, as the result of which 
farmers in general cannot operate with nor- 
mal profits, or local emergencies, such as 
drought, freeze, flood, and hail, or is due to 
causes within his control, such as bad per- 
sonal habits, failure to attend to business, 
diverting farm income to nonagricultural ex- 
penditures, extravagant operations, and lack 
of farming ability. If the cause is deter- 
mined by the court to be beyond the debtor's 
control, the court shall enter an order grant- 
ing the debtor a moratorium for the duration 
of the emergency, without expressly limiting 
the moratorium to a term of years. If the 
cause is determined by the court to be within 
the debtor's control, the court shall proceed 
as provided in section 1016 of this act. 

“Sec. 939. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, if a moratorium 
is ordered, the court shall enter an order 
approving the rental offered by the debtor 
for each separately encumbered portion of his 
property and for the unencumbered unex- 
empt portion, if any, unless a written objec- 
tion to any portion of the rental offered for 
encumbered property has been filed by a 
secured creditor as to any separately encum- 
bered portion, or unless a written objection 
to the rental offered for unencumbered prop- 
erty has been filed by an unsecured creditor, 
in which event the court shall hear and de- 
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termine such objections and shall enter an 
order approving or disapproving the portion 
of the offered rental as to which objections 
have been filed. In case of disapproval, the 
court shall determine the fair and reasonable 
rental value of the specific portion of the 
debtor’s property and the terms of payment 
based upon the factors provided in section 
925 of this act. Such rental shall be paid 
into court and shall be used as follows: The 
first 10 percent thereof shall be deposited by 
the court with the clerk and transmitted by 
him as provided by section 72 of this act to be 
deposited equally in the referee’s salary fund 
and referee’s expense fund. The remainder 
shall be used, first, for the payment of any 
compensation or reimbursement for such 
costs and expenses, if any, as may be allowed 
by the court under the provisions of sections 
1023 and 1038 of this act; second, for the pay- 
ment of taxes, insurance and repairs on the 
property for which the rental was paid; third, 
shall be paid to and applied on the claims 
of the secured creditors who have claims 
against the property for which the rental was 
paid, as their interests may appear; and, 
fourth, any excess rental from encumbered 
property and all rental from unencumbered 
property shall be paid to the unsecured cred- 
itors as their interests may appear. A per- 
son aggrieved by the rental order may, with- 
in 10 days after the entry of the order, file 
a petition to review the same in the manner 
provided in this act. 

“Sec. 940. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, if jurisdiction 
is retained under this chapter, the court 
shall set apart the exemptions of the debtor: 
Provided, however, That the court shall super- 
vise and control the encumbered exempt 
property to be retained by the debtor for the 
purposes of the proceedings under this 
chapter. 

“Sec. 941. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, in the event 
the debtor has not elected to retain posses- 
sion of all of his unexempt property, the 
court may appoint a trustee to administer 
such property not retained by the debtor. 
No individual shall be eligible to appoint- 
ment as a trustee unless he is (a) a resident 
of the county where the principal part of the 
debtor’s property is located; (b) familiar 
with agricultural conditions therein; (c) not 
engaged in the farm-mortgage business, the 
business of financing farmers or transactions 
in agricultural commodities, or of furnish- 
ing agricultural supplies; and (d) not a rela- 
tive of, or associated in business with, any 
creditor. 

“Sec. 942. When a moratorium has been 
ordered, the creditors shall have the right 
not more often than at 2-year intervals 
from the date of the order granting the 
moratorium to a hearing on the question as 
to whether the emergency has ceased. Such 
hearing shall be had upon petition of any 
creditor after 10 days’ notice by mail to the 
debtor and all creditors. The order grant- 
ing the moratorium shall remain in full 
force and effect if the court makes an order 
determining that the emergency still exists. 
If a determination is made by the court that 
would result in a moratorium of more than 
4 years from the date of the order granting 
the moratorium, any creditor may appeal 
from such order if made by a judge, or, if 
made by a referee, may within 10 days after 
the entry of such order, file a petition for 
review as to the existence of the emergency. 
The determination by a judge on review 
shall not be subject to appeal. If a judge, 
after a review, or an appellate court, on ap- 
peal, determines that the emergency still 
exists, such determination shall continue the 
moratorium in full force and effect: Provided, 
however, That thereafter at l-year intervals 
from the date of any determination by a 
judge after a review or by an appellate court 
on appeal, until it is finally determined that 
the emergency has ceased, any creditor may 


present the same question to the court on 
petition and notice as in this section pro- 
vided, and shall have the right to a review 
or an appeal from any order thereafter made 
by a referee or judge determining that the 
emergency still exists. Upon a final deter- 
mination that the emergency has ceased, the 
moratorium shall terminate. 

“Sec. 943. After the entry of any order by 
a@ referee, any person aggrieved may file a 
petition to review the same in the manner 
provided in section 39c of this act. 

“Sec. 944. During the moratorium the 
debtor shall have authority to manage and 
operate the property of which he has elected 
to retain possession, subject, however, at all 
times to the supervision and control of the 
court and to such terms and conditions as 
the court may from time to time prescribe 
pursuant to the provisions of this chapter. 
The court may require the debtor to file re- 
ports of the farming operations at such in- 
tervals as it may designate and in such form 
and containing such information as it may 
prescribe. 

“Sec. 945. Upon its own motion or upon 
application of any creditor, the court may, 
after hearing upon at least 10 days’ notice 
by mail to the debtor and all creditors, re- 
quire the debtor to make payments into 
court In addition to the fixed rental as pro- 
vided in section 939 of this act, and, in fixing 
the amount and periods of such payments, 
the court shall give due consideration to the 
interests of creditors and to the debtor’s 
ability to pay, with a view to his financial re- 
habilitation. 

“Sec. 946. The court may at any time dur- 
ing the proceedings, either upon its own mo- 
tion or upon application of the debtor or any 
creditor, at a hearing upon at least 10 days’ 
notice by mail to the debtor and all creditors, 
order the debtor to sell any unexempt per- 
ishable products of the farm if it appears 
necessary to protect the estate from loss, and 
any unexempt personal or real property not 
reasonably necessary to the farming opera- 
tions of the debtor, except heirlooms and per- 
sonal gifts in the discretion of the court, 
despite any order of the court retaining the 
debtor in possession thereof: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the case of perishable prop- 
erty, the court may, upon cause shown, 
shorten the period of notice or order the sale 
without notice. Any such sale shall be for 
cash and the debtor shall immediately turn 
such cash over to the court to be held as an 
asset of the estate, subject, however, to such 
liens as may have existed against the prop- 
erty so sold. 


“ARTICLE VI—TITLE, RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND 
POWERS OF DEBTOR 


“Sec. 956. Except as provided in this chap- 
ter, and for the purposes of this chapter, a 
debtor shall, with respect to the property re- 
tained by him under section 924 of this act, 
and during the period of its retention by him, 
have all the title and exercise all the powers 
of a trustee appointed under section 44 of 
this act, subject however, at all times, to the 
supervision and control of the court and to 
such terms and conditions as the court may 
from time to time prescribe for the protec- 
tion of the property or the conservation of 
the security. A debtor may manage and op- 
erate such property in the manner and sub- 
ject to the conditions as provided in this 
chapter. 

“Sec. 957. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, the rights, priv- 
ileges, and duties of the debtor shall be the 
same, before the approval of the petition, as 
in a bankruptcy proceeding before adjudica- 
tion and, upon the approval of the petition, 
as in a bankruptcy proceeding upon adjudi- 
cation. 

“Sec. 958. Except as provided in this chap- 
ter, a debtor shall not be adjudged a bank- 
rupt under this chapter without his consent 
in writing filed with the court. 


“ARTICLE VII—TITLE, POWERS, AND DUTIES OF 
TRUSTEE 


“Src. $66. A trustee, upon his appointment 
and qualification, shall administer all of the 
unexempt property of the debtor, or un- 
exempt property belonging to his estate, 
other than the property possession of which 
the debtor elects to retain under section 924 
of this act. 

“Sec. 967. A trustee, upon his appointment 
and qualification, shall, as to all property 
administered by him as provided in section 
966 of this act, be vested with the title of a 
trustee appointed under section 44 of this 
act. 

“Sec. 968. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, a trustee, upon 
his appointment and qualification, with re- 
spect to the property administered under 
section 966 of this act, shall be vested with 
the rights, be subject to the duties, and 
exercise the powers of a trustee appointed 
under section 44 of this act. 


“ARTICLE VIII—CREDITORS AND CLAIMS 


“Sec. 978. Proofs of claim of secured and 
unsecured creditors may be filed in the court 
of bankruptcy where the proceedings are 
pending, or with the referee if the case has 
been referred, at any time within 6 months 
after the date of the first meeting of cred- 
itors. The proof shall be sufficient in form if 
made under oath, setting forth the nature 
and amount of the indebtedness, and when 
based upon a written instrument, if the in- 
strument or a certified or photostat copy is 
included or attached showing what securities 
are held, if secured. Section 57d of this act 
shall apply to claims so proved. 

“Sec. 979. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, the rights, duties, 
and liabilities of creditors and of all other 
persons with respect to the property of the 
debtor shall be the same, before the approval 
of the petition, as in a bankruptcy proceeding 
before adjudication and, upon the approval 
of the petition, as in a bankruptcy proceeding 
upon adjudication. 

“Sec. 980. In case an executory contract 
shall be rejected pursuant to the permis- 
sion of the court given in a proceeding under 
this chapter, or shall have been rejected 
in a prior pending proceeding, any person 
injured by such rejection shall, for the pur- 
pose of this chapter, be deemed a cred- 
itor. The claim of a landlord for damages 
for injury resulting from the rejection of 
an unexpired lease of real estate or for dam- 
ages or indemnity under a covenant con- 
tained in such lease shall be governed by 
the provisions of clause (9) of subdivision 
a of section 63 of this act. 

“Sec. 981. If the time for filing claims in 
a pending bankruptcy proceeding has ex- 
pired prior to the filing of a petition under 
this chapter, unsecured claims provable 
under section 63 of this act, and not filed 
within the time prescribed by subdivision 
n of section 57 of this act, shall not be 
allowed in the bankruptcy proceeding when 
reinstated as provided in this chapter. 

“Ecc. 982. Upon the entry of an order 
under the provisions of this chapter direct- 
ing that bankruptcy be proceeded with, only 
such claims as are provable under section 
63 of this act shall be allowed and claims 
not already filed, including claims of the 
United States or of any State or subdivision 
thereof, may be filed within 6 months after 
the first date set for the first meeting of 
creditors, held pursuant to section 55 of this 
act, or, if such date has previously been 
set, then within 6 months after the mail- 
ing of notice to creditors of the entry of 
the order directing that bankruptcy be pro- 
ceeded with. 


“ARTICLE IX—EXTENSION 


“Sec. 986. Within 60 days after a final 
determination under section 942 of this act 
that the emergency has ceased, the debtor 
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may file with the court a notice of election 
wherein he may elect an extension. 

“Sec. 987. If the debtor elects an exten- 
sion, he shall file with his notice of election 
an extension proposal, together with a copy 
thereof for each affected creditor, which 
proposal shall provide for full payment of 
his secured claims amortized over a term 
of years, which term of years shall be based 
upon the earning power of the property that 
is security for the debt as determined by 
the court, but not exceeding the greater of 
10 years or the original term of years, pay- 
able in equal quarterly, semiannual, or an- 
nual installments, plus interest at the con- 
tract rate, or 5 percent per annum, which- 
ever is the lesser, and such extension pro- 
posal shall provide for payment of unse- 
cured debts, for which claims have been 
filed and allowed or are allowed under sec- 
tion 930 of this act, to the extent and on 
the terms which the debtor believes he will 
have the ability to pay from his future in- 
come. The extension proposal shall iden- 
tify the related lien or liens, shall describe 
the property which the debtor wishes to re- 
deem, which description may be incorporated 
by reference to the recording data of the 
related lien instrument, and shall set forth 
the amount to be paid in redemption of the 
property, the interest rate and terms of 
payment, as well as the persons to whom 
payment is to be made. 

“Src. 988. Upon the filing of such exten- 
sion proposal, the court shall give a 10-day 
notice by mail to the debtor and all affected 
creditors of a hearing on such extension pro- 
posal and shall include a copy thereof with 
each notice. If no written objections to 
such extension proposal are filed at or before 
the hearing, the court shall confirm the pro- 
posal. If written objections are filed, the 
court shall consider the written objections 
or hear the objecting party and shall enter 
an order in accordance with the proof, ap- 
proving the proposal as submitted, or modi- 
fying it as to the objecting party and ap- 
proving it as modified. The extension pro- 
posal, when approved by the court, shall 
have the ful: force and effect of a binding 
contract for redemption between the affected 
parties. After the approval of an extension 
proposal, the debtor shall make all required 
payments directly to the persons entitled 
thereto. The debtor shall be discharged as 
to all unsecured debts or parts of debts not 
provided for in the approved extension pro- 
posal. Upon the recordation of a certified 
copy of such order in the proper office in the 
county or parish in which the land is lo- 
cated, it shall constitute constructive notice 
of the debtor’s right to redeem the affected 
property, and any unconfirmed sale may be 
confirmed and any deed to which a pur- 
chaser is entitled may be delivered and 
recorded. Any such deeds executed after 
the approval of the extension proposal shall 
expressly state that the conveyance is sub- 
ject to the right of the debtor, naming him, 
to redeem the property. Any deed executed 
but not delivered before the time the peti- 
tion was filed shall vest title in the grantee 
subject to the debtor’s right of redemption 
regardless of the failure of the deed to so 
provide. 


“ARTICLE X—DISMISSAL, TRANSFER, AND 
ADJUDICATION 


“Sec. 1015. The court shall, during the 
moratorium, upon the written application 
of a debtor, without a hearing and based 
solely upon such application, transfer the 
proceeding to a proceeding under chapters 
I to VII, inclusive, of this act. 

“Sec. 1016. If (a) under the provisions of 
section 938 of this act the court finds that 
the debtor’s distress is due to causes within 
his control, or if (b) the debtor defaults in 
the payment of rental or defaults under any 
other order made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter, the court shall 
promptly give him written notice to cure the 
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default within 60 days after the date of such 
notice, and if such default is not cured 
within said 60 days, or if (c) within 60 days 
after a final determination under section 942 
of this act that the emergency has ceased the 
debtor has not filed an extension proposal, 
the court shall— 

“(1) where the petition was filed under 
section 921 of this act, enter an order dis- 
missing the proceeding under this chapter 
and directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with pursuant to the provisions of this act; 
or 

“(2) where the petition was filed under 
section 922 of this act, enter an order, upon 
hearing after notice to the debtor, the cred- 
itors, and such other persons in interest 
as the court may direct, either adjudging 
the debtor a bankrupt and directing that 
bankruptcy be proceeded with pursuant to 
the provisions of this act, which adjudica- 
tion shall be mandatory if a trustee has 
been appointed and has not completed the 
administration of the property, title to which 
had vested in him, or, if adjudication is not 
mandatory, dismissing the proceeding under 
this chapter, whichever in the opinion of 
the court may be in the interest of creditors: 
Provided, however, That where a petition was 
filed under this chapter during a redemp- 
tion period, or prior to confirmation of a 
sale, or prior to delivery of a deed, the af- 
fected property shall be dismissed from the 
proceedings although jurisdiction is other- 
wise retained, and the purchasers of such 
property shall be reinstated to the rights 
they had when the petition was filed, and 
the debtor shall have the right to redeem 
during the time thereafter that had not 
expired under any redemption right when the 
petition was filed. 

“Sec. 1017. Upon the entry of an order di- 
recting that bankruptcy be proceeded with— 

“(1) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 921 of this act, the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding shall be deemed reinstated and there- 
after shall be conducted, so far as possible, 
as if such petition under this chapter had 
not been filed; 

“(2) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 922 of this act, the proceeding shall 
be conducted, so far as possible, in the same 
manner and with like effect as if a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy had been filed and a 
decree of adjudication had been entered on 
the day when the petition under this chapter 
had been filed; and 

“(3) (a) the trustee theretofore appointed 
and qualified, if any, shall be vested with 
the title to all the property of the debtor 
remaining under the jurisdiction of the 
court, title to which had not previously been 
vested in him, as of the date of the entry 
of the order directing that bankruptcy be 
proceeded with; and 

“(b) the trustee, if not theretofore ap- 
pointed and qualified, shall, upon his ap- 
pointment and qualification, be vested with 
the title to all the property of the debtor 
remaining under the jurisdiction of the court 
as of the date of the entry of the order di- 
recting that bankruptcy be proceeded with; 
and 

“(c) the unsecured debts incurred by the 
debtor after filing under this chapter and 
before the date of the entry of the final or- 
der directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with shall, unless and except as otherwise 
provided by the court, share on a parity with 
the prior unsecured debts of the same classes, 
provable in the ensuing bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding, and for such purpose the prior un- 
secured debts shall be deemed to be reduced 
by any payment made thereon; and 

“(d) the provisions of chapters I to VII, 
inclusive, of this act shall, insofar as they 
are not inconsistent or in conflict with the 
provisions of this section, apply to the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the creditors hold- 
ing debts incurred by the debtor after the 
filing of the petition and before the date of 
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the final order directing that bankruptcy 
be proceeded with, and of all persons with 
respect to the property of the debtor, and, 
for the purposes of such application, the date 
of the entry of the order directing that bank- 
ruptcy be proceeded with shall control. 

“Sec. 1018. Concurrently with the ap- 
proval of an extension proposal the court 
shall enter a final decree discharging the 
debtor as to all debts dischargeable under 
this chapter, discharging the trustee, if one 
has been appointed and qualified, and clos- 
ing the estate: Provided, however, That if a 
trustee has been appointed and qualified as 
provided in this chapter, and his adminis- 
tration of the property, title to which had 
vested in him, has not been completed, in- 
cluding payment of his fees and expenses, 
the final decree herein required shall be en- 
tered after such property has been fully ad- 
ministered by the trustee and his fees and 
expenses have been paid. 


“ARTICLE XI—COMPENSATION AND ALLOWANCES; 
PRIORITIES AND DISTRIBUTION AMONG CRED- 
ITORS 


“Sec. 1022. A trustee appointed under this 
chapter shall receive out of that portion of 
the estate administered by him— 

“(1) as full compensation for his services 
after they are rendered, such reasonable sum 
as the court may allow, not to exceed 2 per- 
cent upon the moneys disbursed or turned 
over by him to any persons, including the 
lienholders; 

“(2) such reimbursement for the actual 
and necessary costs and expenses incurred 
by him in a proceeding under this chapter, 
as the court may allow. 

“Sec, 1023. Where a petition is filed under 
section 921 of this act, the court may allow, 
if not already allowed, reasonable compen- 
sation for services rendered and reimburse- 
ment for proper costs and expenses incurred 
in such superseded bankruptcy proceeding, 
as authorized and prescribed in this act. 

“SEC. 1024. Upon the dismissal of a pro- 
ceeding under this chapter after a mora- 
torium has been ordered and prior to the 
payment of any rental or by reason of the 
failure to pay a rental installment, the court 
may, as a condition to such dismissal, re- 
quire payment by the secured creditor or se- 
cured creditors, as their interests may ap- 
pear, of an amount equal to 10 percent of 
the installment of rental then in default, 
which payment shall be deposited with the 
clerk and transmitted by him as provided 
in section 72 of this act to be deposited 
equally in the referee’s salary fund and ref- 
eree’s expense fund. 

“Sec. 1025. The filing fee of $45, the fee 
to be paid out of rental, and such fees as 
may be paid under section 1024 of this act, 
shall be the only payments required of the 
debtor or the creditors toward the referee’s 
fees, costs, and expenses under this chapter, 
except that the court may require as a con- 
dition precedent that the debtor or any cred- 
itor who may petition for any hearing other 
than the hearings expressly provided for in 
this chapter shall pay into court the sum 
of $10, plus 20 cents for each copy of the 
notice of hearing mailed to the debtor and 
the creditors if the court prepares such copy, 
or 10 cents for each copy if prepared by the 
petitioner, the petitioner to have the option 
as to preparation of the notices, and such 
payments shall be deposited with the clerk 
and transmitted by him as provided in sec- 
tion 72 of this act to be deposited in the 
referee’s expense fund. 

“Sec. 1026. The debtor and each creditor 
shall pay all of his own costs and expenses, 
including attorney fees, none of which shall 
be allowed or paid out of rental money or 
the estate. 

“Sec. 1027. The net*funds of the estate 
administered by a trustee after payment of 
the trustee’s fees and expenses, if any, as 
provided in section 1022 of this act, and any 
funds paid into court under the provisions 
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of sections 945 and 946 of this act shall be 
distributed, from time to time, as may be 
ordered by the court, among the secured 
and unsecured creditors, as their interests 
may appear. Where partial distributions 
occur, proper adjustment shall be made in 
the final distribution, or sooner when prac- 
ticable. 

“Sec. 1028. Upon the entry of an order in 
a proceeding under this chapter directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with, the ac- 
tual and necessary fees, costs, and expenses 
thereafter incurred and allowed in the ensu- 
ing bankruptcy proceeding shall be deter- 
mined in the manner provided in chapters 
I to VII, inclusive, of this act and shall be 
given priority over any unpaid fees, costs, 
and expenses incurred prior to the entry of 
such order. 


“ARTICLE XII—PRIOR PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 1036. A petition may be filed under 
this chapter notwithstanding the pendency 
of a prior mortgage foreclosure, equity, or 
other proceeding in a court of the United 
States or of any State in which a receiver or 
trustee of all or any part of the property 
of a debtor has been appointed or for whose 
appointment an application theretofore has 
been made. 

“Sec. 1037. As to any such property, pos- 
session of which the debtor elects to retain, 
the debtor, upon approval of his petition, 
shall become vested with the rights, if any, 
of such prior receiver or trustee in such 
property retained by the debtor, and with 
the right to immediate possession thereof, 
and shall also have the right to immediate 
possession of such property in the possession 
of a trustee under a deed of trust, a mort- 
gagee under a mortgage, or a pledgee 
under a pledge of personal property, the 
possession of which is essential to the 
debtor’s operations, possession of which 
he elects to retain, subject, however, at all 
times to the supervision and control of the 
court and to such terms and conditions as 
the court may from time to time prescribe, 
and subject to existing liens regardless of the 
lienholder’s surrender of possession: Pro- 
vided, That the trustee, appointed and quali- 
fied under this chapter, shall become vested 
with all such rights as to any such property 
which is unexempt and of which the debtor 
has not elected to retain possession as pro- 
vided in section 924 of this act. 

“Sec. 1038. The court shall make such pro- 
vision as may be equitable for the protection 
of the obligations theretofore incurred by a 
receiver or trustee in such prior proceeding 
and for the payment of the reasonable costs 
and expenses incurred therein as may be 
allowed by the court. 


“ARTICLE XIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1041. All statutes of limitations af- 
fecting claims provable under this chapter 
and the running of all periods of time pre- 
scribed by this act in respect to the com- 
mission of acts of bankruptcy, the recovery 
of preferences and the avoidance of liens and 
transfers shall be suspended while a pro- 
ceeding under this chapter is pending and 
until it is finally dismissed. 

“Sec. 1042. Unless otherwise directed by 
the court, all notices required by this chap- 
ter may be given by mail to the parties en- 
titled thereto to their addresses ascertained 
in the manner prescribed for other notices 
in section 58 of this act. 

“Sec. 1043. A previous discharge of a debt- 
or or confirmation of an arrangement under 
other provisions of this act shall not be 
ground for denying him the benefits of this 
chapter. 

“Sec. 1044. No income or profit, taxable 
under any law of the United States or of 
any State now in force or which may here- 
after be enacted, shall, in respect to the ad- 
justment of the indebtedness of a debtor in 
& proceeding under this chapter, be deemed 
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to have accrued to or to have been realized 
by a debtor by reason of a modification in 
or cancellation in whole or in part of any 
such indebtedness in a proceeding under 
this chapter: Provided, however, That if it 
shall be made to appear that the proceeding 
had for one of its principal purposes the 
evasion of any income tax, the exemption 
provided by this section shall be disallowed. 

“Sec. 1045. Until the Supreme Court of 
the United States has promulgated general 
orders and official forms governing this chap- 
ter, General Order 50, and the official forms 
heretofore made shall, insofar as not in- 
consistent or in conflict with the provisions 
of this chapter, be applicable to procedure 
under this chapter. 


“ARTICLE XIV—EFFECT OF CHAPTER 


“Sec. 1051. A petition may be filed under 
this chapter in a proceeding in bankruptcy 
which is pending on the effective date of 
this amendatory act, and a petition may 
be filed under this chapter notwithstanding 
the pendency on such date of a proceeding 
in which a receiver or trustee of all or any 
part of the property of a debtor has been 
appointed or for whose appointment appli- 
cation has been made in a court of the 
United States or of any State. 

“Sec. 1052. As of the day preceding the 
date on which the provisions of this amenda- 
tory act: become effective, an allocation shall 
be made by the judge or judges of the sev- 
eral courts of bankruptcy of all filing and 
other fees, commissions, and allowances, and 
of all expense funds, due the then existing 
conciliation commissioners for services ren- 
dered and expenses incurred in the Cases 
pending before them, whether as referee 
or conciliation commissioner under this act. 


. The balances of such filing and other fees, 


commissioners, and allowances, and the ex- 
pense surpluses shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States by the con- 
ciliation commissions and the clerks, to 
be deposited to the credit of the respective 
salary and expense funds as provided in 
paragraph (4) of subdivision c of section 40 
of this act. All cases then pending before 
conciliation commissioners shall be re- 
referred, and no additional filing fees shall 
be required, but additional salary and ex- 
pense charges may be assessed in such cases 
in such amounts as the judge or judges of 
the several courts of bankruptcy may deem 
equitable, taking into consideration the pro- 
visions of this chapter. 

“Sec. 1053. The provisions of section 75, as 
amended, of the act entitled ‘An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,’ approved 
July 1, 1898, shall continue in full force and 
effect with respect to proceedings pending 
under that section upon the effective date 
of this amendatory act: Provided, however, 
That the provisions of this amendatory act 
shall govern in such proceedings so far as 
practicable.” 

Sec. 2. Clause (2) of section 35 of such act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) not holding any office of profit or 
emolument under the laws of the United 
States or of any State or subdivision thereof 
other than special master under this act: 
Provided, however, That part-time referees 
may be commissioners of deeds, United States 
commissioners, justices of the peace, masters 
in chancery, notaries public, or retired offi- 
cers and retired enlisted personnel of the 
Regular and Reserve components of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guarc¢, 
members of the National Guard of the Unite2 
States and of the National Guard of a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, except 
the National Guard disbursing officers who 
are on a full-time salary basis;”’. 

Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph (4) of subdivision ¢ 
of section 40 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) A referees’ salary fund and a referees’ 
expense fund shall be established in the 
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Treasury of the United States, and the 
amounts of the various fees and allowances 
collected by the clerks for the services of 
referees and for their expenses, including the 
fees, allowances, and charges for their serv- 
ices and expenses as special masters under 
this act, shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States for the account of such 
salary fund and expense fund. The salaries 
of the referees in active service shall be paid 
out of annual appropriations from such sal- 
ary fund, and the expenses of referees, in- 
cluding the salaries of their clerical assist- 
ants, shall be paid out of annual appropria- 
tions from such expense fund, by the United 
States. Any deficiencies of such salary fund 
or expense fund shall be paid out of any 
funds in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, and appropria- 
tions to pay such deficiencies are hereby 
authorized: Provided, however, That there 
shall be covered into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury of the United States in any 
subsequent year so much of the surplus, if 
any, arising in the salary fund or expense 
fund, respectively, as may be necessary to 
reimburse the Treasury of the United States 
for payments made on account of such re- 
spective funds in any prior year.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of subdivision d of sec- 
tion 40, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Any referee who has retired or been 
retired under the provisions of paragraph (1) 
of this subdivision d may, if called upon by 
a@ judge of a court of bankruptcy, perform, 
without compensation, such duties of a ref- 
eree or special master under this act, within 
the jurisdiction of such court, as such ref- 
eree may be able and willing to undertake: 
Provided, however, That when so acting, 
compensation for his services shall be al- 
lowed and paid or deposited and his expenses 
shall be allowed and paid, as in the case of an 
active referee.” 

Sec. 4. Clause (2) of section 51 of such act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) collect the fees of the clerk and trus- 
tee and the fees for the referees’ salary fund 
and referees’ expense fund provided in para- 
graph (1) of subdivision c of section 40 of 
this act in each case instituted before filing 
the petition, except where installment pay- 
ments may be authorized pursuant to sec- 
tion 40 of this act, and collect the various 
other fees, allowances, and charges for the 
services of referees and for their expenses, 
including their services and expenses as spe- 
cial masters under this act;”. 

Sec. 5. Section 72 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 72. Limitation of compensation of 
officers of court: No receiver, marshal, or 
trustee shall in any form or guise receive, 
nor shall the court allow him, any other or 
further compensation for his services as re- 
quired by this act, than that expressly au- 
thorized and prescribed in this act. 

“No referee shall receive any compensation 
for his services under this act other than his 
salary; and allowances made to a referee for 
compensation or expense while acting as a 
referee or special master under any chapter 
or section of this act, shall be paid to the 
clerk, and by him transmitted to the Treas- 
ury of the United States for deposit in the 
referees’ salary fund and referees’ expense 
fund, respectively.” 

Sec. 6. (a) If any provision of this amenda- 
tory act or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstances is held invalid, such 
individuality shall not affect other provisions 
or applications of this amendatory act which 
can be given effect without the invalid provi- 
sion or application, and to this end the provi- 
sions of this amendatory act are declared 
to be severable. 

(b) Article and section headings shall not 
be taken to govern or limit the scope of the 
articles or sections to which they relate, 
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(c) Nothing herein contained shall have 
the effect to release or extinguish any pen- 
alty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under 
any act or acts of which this act is amenda- 
tory. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the bill 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona had taken up is a lengthy meas- 
ure. It has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I am not a 
member of that committee. Certainly I 
desire an explanation, as Iam sure other 
Members of the Senate who are not 
members of the committee do, of the 
general purposes of the bill. If there are 
no quéstions, I should like to know 
whether the bill had unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like to 
observe that the bill was approved unan- 
imously by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. There was not a dissenting vote, 
although a number of questions were 
asked concerning the bill. 

The bill is lengthy and involves many 
technicalities. I think it is the type of 
bill that should be thoroughly discussed 
on the floor of the Senate. I understand 
it is the intention of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] to present the case for the bill. I 
myself have certain questions I propose 
to ask as the bill is being discussed. In 
the case of a measure of this kind I 
should think it would be advisable to 
have debate postponed until tomorrow, 
when more Senators will be present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the bill going over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the distinguished 
minority leader will permit me to inter- 
rupt him, I am inclined to agree with the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
in the belief that the debate should be 
postponed until tomorrow. Three bills 
which involve amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act are to be considered, and they 
are quite complicated and technical. 

S. 25 is what is known as the farmer- 
debtor bill, which is designed to correct 
a situation similar to that which neces- 
sitated the passage of the old Frazier- 
Lemke Act. 

Another of the bills which is to be con- 
sidered, although it is a long one, con- 
tains many technical amendments— 
about a hundred, as a matter of fact—of 
the regular Bankruptcy Act. It received 
very serious consideration by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, but I am sure 
some questions will be asked, particu- 
larly about S. 25. 

Mr. President, I hope that between 
now and tomorrow Senators will have an 
opportunity to read the report of the 
committee, because of the complicated 
nature of two of the bills, so that we will 
not be delayed with a great many tech- 
nicalities. Iagree with the Senator from 
New Jersey that we should take the bills 
up tomorrow at 12 o’clock. 
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DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE 
SCHWABE, OF OKLAHOMA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The resolution (H, Res. 594) was read, 
as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. &., 
April 3, 1952. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. GEORGE 
B. ScuwabBE, a Representative from the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. / 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
know the Senate feels a sense of deep 
sorrow in the loss of Representative 
GEORGE B. ScowaBeE, of Oklahoma. Rep- 
resentative ScHwaBE served his country 
well during three terms in the Congress 
of the United States. He represented 
one of the largest, most populous, and 
most important industrial sections of the 
State of Oklahoma. His death occurred 
last night, after he had labored through- 
out the day on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, of which he was a leading 
member. 

Mr. SCHWABE was born on a farm near 
Sedalia, Mo., was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and obtained his de- 
gree in law in 1911. 

As a young man, after he received his 
degree, he went to Nowata, Okla., and 
established a law practice. It was only 
2 years after he began the practice of 
law that he was honored by the citizens 
of Nowata by being chosen as mayor, and 
he served in that capacity in 1913 and 
1914. 

Later he was elected to the Legislature 
of Oklahoma, and in 1921 was honored 
by that great body by being chosen as 
speaker of the house. He served with 
distinction in that position in 1921 and 
1922. 

Representative SCHWABE was an active 
civic leader. He understood the respon- 
sibilities of government, and felt that 
public service was a duty. Because of 
those feelings, he served in the capacity 
of mayor, as a member of the Oklahoma 
Legislature, and as speaker of its house, 
and later as a Member of the United 
States Congress. He was active in po- 
litical affairs, and for many years was 
chairman of the Republican County 
Committee of Tulsa County. 

During my own service of 12 years in 
the House of Representatives, many 
times my votes were not in agreement 
with the votes of Representative 
ScHWABE, but he always was a particu- 
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larly lovable character. No matter how 
much one might have disagreed with 
him politically, there could never be dis- 
agreement in the matter of friendship, 
for he displayed a warm-hearted atti- 
tude toward all with whom he served, 
no matter what political differences 
there might be. Oftentimes he found 
himself the sole member of his party in 
a delegation composed otherwise of 
members of the opposite party, but he 
joined wholeheartedly ir every effort de- 
signed to help solve the problems of the 
State of Oklahoma and its people. 

Mr. President, I know the State of 
Oklahoma is deeply grieved by the loss 
of an outstanding citizen, who felt that 
public office was a public trust. He gave 
his life in an effort to help his fellow- 
men. 

Mr. President, I submit a resolution on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] and myself relating to 
the death of our beloved congressional ° 
colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 299) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Grorce B. ScHwase, late a 
Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That the Presiding Officer ap- 
point a committee of two Senators to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CasE 
in the chair). With the indulgence of 
the Senate the temporary occupant of 
the chair would like to associate himself 
with the fine tribute paid the memory of 
Representative GrorceE B. ScHwaBE by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY ]. 

It was my privilege to serve in the 
House of Representatives and on the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
GEorGE ScHwagseE. In fact, when a 
vacancy developed on that great com- 
mittee, it was my privilege—and I took 
deep pride in the fact, to suggest GEorRGE 
ScuwasBeE for membership. 

During our service together in the 
House, I had occasion to learn in even 
larger degree the value of Mr. ScHwaBE. 
He was a tireless worker, and on the 
Committee on Appropriations he did the 
unheralded and unadvertised work of 
going into the details of the vast ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

I was told today by a Member of the 
House that for the last 2 or 3 days 
GEORGE ScHWABE had remained on the 
floor of the House during the considera- 
tion of certain appropriation bills when 
medical advice suggested that he should 
be elsewhere. He remained there be- 
cause he thought it was his duty. Faith- 
fulness to duty characterized the life of 
GrorGE SCHWABE, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the fine tributes 
paid by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney] and the temporary occupant 
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of the chair, the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. I have 
known GeorGE ScHwasbE for a number of 
years. It was a pleasure to serve with 
him in the Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, and 
Eighty-second Congresses. Mr. SCHWABE 
was a hard-working, conscientious public 
servant, the type of official one likes to 
meet and with whom one is proud to be 
associated. His passing is a loss to his 
country, to his State, and to the district 
which he so ably served in Congress. My 
sympathy goes to his family in their 
great loss. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my concurrence in the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
present occupant of the Chair [Mr. 
Case], and our minority leader [Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

I recall that when I was Governor of 
my State of Kansas, on a number of oc- 
casions legislative matters and other 
matters of importance not only to the 
State of Oklahoma, but to my State of 
Kansas, came up for consideration. I 
recall most vividly the earnest consid- 
eration and the solicitude exhibited to- 
ward our section of the country by Rep- 
resentative ScHwaBE. It was my good 
fortune on a umber of occasions to asso- 
ciate myself with other individuals who 
called upon Representative ScHwaBE in 
connection with matters entirely outside 
the State of Oklahoma. I found him al- 
ways kindly and industrious. He gave 
us the utmost consideration. On anum- 
ber of occasions he went entirely outside 
his own field of operations to be helpful. 

At this time I wish to express to the 
members of his family and to his asso- 
ciates my deep regret at his passing. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the tributes of apprecia- 
tion and respect which have been paid by 
other Senators to the memory of GEORGE 
ScHwaBE. I am sure that it was his 
service to his country which shortened 


his life. His family have my deepest 
sympathy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Under the second resolving clause the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Kerr and 
Mr. Monroney as the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral 
of the deceased Representative. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. , 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 13 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Friday, April 4, 1952, at 12 
o'clock meridian, 


unanimously 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 3 (legislative day of April 
2), 1952: 

In THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Thomas L. Sprague, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral, 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment to the grade of 
rear admiral: 


REAR ADMIRAL, LINE 

Robert L. Dennison Clarence L. C. Atkeson 
Marion E. Murphy Harry Sanders 
Howard E. Orem William B. Ammon 
Sherman R. Clark Roland N. Smoot 


REAR ADMIRAL, SUPPLY CORPS 
Charles H. Gillilan 


REAR ADMIRAL, DENTAL CORPS 
Herman P. Riebe 
The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy: 


LIEUTENANT 
Henry T. Mumme, Jr. 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Paul M: Leyden 

Joseph P: Skellchock 

The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 
Mary F. Allyn Beatrice M. Currier 
June M. Armaly Noreen E. Dwyer 
Emily J. Chalker Frances E. Jost 
Elnora J. Cowden Rose A. Nevers 

The following-named officers to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Nurse Corps of 
the Navy in lieu of lieutenants as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Marian H. Connor 

Marie Y. LeClair 
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Tuurspay, Aprit 3, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou great God of all mankind, 
may this day be rich and glorious in the 
revelation and realization of Thy pres- 
ence, peace, and power to strengthen 
and sustain us in our many unforeseen 
and unknown experiences. 

May our whole life be a quest and 
pursuit of the things that are noble 
and true and a conquest and victory over 
everything that would undermine our 
character and corrupt our souls. 

Inspire us with faith and hope as we 
encounter difficult domestic and foreign 
problems. May our vision of the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth and righteous- 
ness be so clear and commanding that 
we shall never yield to cynicism and 
despair. 

We thank Thee for the character and 
ministry of Thy servant who walked 
and worked with us and whose spirit 
Thou hast called to that more abundant 
life, free from the cares and fatigues of 
earth. Grant unto the members of his 
bereaved family the consolation of Thy 
grace. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 2728. An act to amend the act of July 
12, 1950 (Public Law 609, 81st Cong.), as 
amended, so as to extend free mailing priv- 
ileges to members of the armed forces of for- 
eign nations serving under the United Na- 
tions command in Korea on a reciprocal 
basis, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution to confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to provide 
for the use and control of said lands and 
resources. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
745) entitled “An act for the relief of 
Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, and 
Nolen J. Salyards, assistant postmaster, 
at Inglewood, Calif.” 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2728. An act to amend the act of July 
12, 1950 (Public Law 609, 81st Cong.), as 
amended, so as to extend free mailing priv- 
ileges to members of the armed forces of 
foreign nations serving under the United 
Nations command in Korea on a reciprocal 
basis, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 





COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 





SUBMERGED LANDS ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 20) to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State bound- 
aries and to the natural resources within 
such lands and waters, and to provide 
for the use and control of said lands and 
resources. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn-, 
sylvania? 








Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is the gentleman sending the bill to con- 
ference? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. If there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That this joint resolution 
may be cited as the “Submerged Lands Act.” 


TitLe I 
DEFINITION 


Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” includes (1) all lands within the 
boundaries of each of the respective States 
which were covered by waters navigable un- 
der the laws of the United States at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
and all lands permanently or periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to a 
line three geographical miles distant from 
the coast line of each such State and to the 
boundary line of each such State where in 
any case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter approved 
by Congress, extends seaward (or into the 
Great Lakes or Gulf of Mexico) beyond three 
geographical miles, and (2) all filled in, 
made, or reclaimed lands which formerly 
were lands beneath navigable waters, as 
herein defined; the term “boundaries” in- 
cludes the seaward boundaries of a State 
or its boundaries in the Gulf of Mexico or 
any of the Great Lakes as they existed at the 
time such §tate became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter approved 
by the Congress, or as extended or confirmed 
pursuant to section 4 hereof; 

(b) The term “coast line” means the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with 
the open sea and the line marking the sea- 
ward limit of inland waters, which include 
all estuaries, ports, harbors, bays, channels, 
straits, historic bays, and sounds, and all 
other bodies of water which join the open 
sea; 

(c) The terms “grantees” and “lessees” 
include (without limiting the generality 
thereof) all political subdivisions, munici- 
palities, public and private corporations, and 
other persons holding grants or leases from a 
State, or its predecessor sovereign, to lands 
beneath navigable waters if such grants or 
leases were issued in accordance with the 

* constitution, statutes, and decisions of the 
courts of the State in which such lands are 
situated, or of its predecessor sovereign: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing herein shall be 
construed as conferring upon said grantees 
or lessees any greater rights or interests 
other than are described herein and in their 
respective grants from the State, or its 
predecessor sovereign; 

(d) The term “natural resources” shall in- 
clude, without limiting the generality 
thereof, fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, 
lobsters, sponges, kelp, and other marine ani- 
mal and plant life but shall not include 
water power, or the use of water for the 
production of power, at any site where the 
United States now owns the water power; 

(e) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” shall not include the beds of 
streams in lands now or heretofore consti- 
tuting a part of the public lands of the 
United States if such streams were not 
meandered in connection with the public 
survey of such lands under the laws of the 
United States; 

(f) The term “State” means any State of 
the Union; 
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(g) The term “person” includes any citi- 
zen of the United States, an association of 
such citizens, a State, a political subdivision 
of a State, or a private, public, or municipal 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State. 


TITLE II 


LANDS BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS WITHIN 
STATE BOUNDARIES 


Sec. 3. Rights of the States: It is hereby 
determined and declared to be in the public 
interest that title to and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use the said natural resources 
all in accordance with applicable State law 
be, and they are hereby, subject to the pro- 
visions hereof, recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States or 
the persons who were on June 5, 1950, en- 
titled thereto under the property law of 
the respective States in which the land is 
located, and the respective grantees, lessees, 
or successors in interest thereof; and the 
United States hereby releases and relin- 
quishes unto said States and persons afore- 
said all right, title, and interest of the United 
States, if any it has, in and to all said lands, 
moneys, improvements, and natural re- 
sources, and releases and relinquishes all 
claims of the United States, if any it has, 
arising out of any operations of said States 
or persons pursuant to State authority upon 
or within said lands and navigable waters. 
The rights, powers, and titles hereby recog- 
nized, confirmed, established, and vested in 
the respective States and their grantees are 
subject to each lease executed by a State, or 
its grantee, which was in force and effect on 
June 5, 1950, in accordance with its terms 
and provisions and the laws of the State 
issuing, or whose grantee issued, such lease, 
and such rights, powers, and titles are further 
subject to the rights herein now granted to 
any person holding any such lease to con- 
tinue to maintain the lease, and to conduct 
operations thereunder, in accordance with its 
provisions, for the full term thereof, and 
any extensions, renewals, or replacements 
authorized therein, or heretofore authorized 
by the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued such lease: Provided, however, 
That, if oil or gas was not being produced 
from such lease on and before December 11, 
1950, then for a term from the effective date 
hereof equal to the term remaining unex- 
pired on December 11, 1950, under the pro- 
visions of such lease or any extensions, re- 
newals, or replacements authorized therein, 
or heretofore authorized by the laws of the 
State issuing, or whose grantee issued, such 
lease: Provided, however, That all rents, 
royalties, and other sums payable under such 
lease and the laws of the State issuing or 
whose grantee issued such lease between 
June 5, 1950, and the effective date hereof, 
which have not been paid to the State or its 
grantee issuing it or to the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States, shall be paid 
to the State or its grantee issuing such lease 
within 90 days from the effective date hereof: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall affect the use, development, improve- 
ment, or control by or under the constitu- 
tional authority of the United States of said 
lands and waters for the purposes of naviga- 
tion or flood control or the production of 
power at any site where the United States 
now owns or may hereafter acquire the 
water power or be construed as the release or 
relinquishment of any rights of the United 
States arising under the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress to regulate or improve 
navigation or to provide for flood control or 
the production of power at any site where 
the United States now owns the water power: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as affecting or intending 
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to affect or in any way interfere with or 
modify the laws of the States which lie 
wholly or in part westward of the ninety- 
eighth meridian, relating to the ownership 
and control of ground and surface waters; 
and the control, appropriation, use, and dis- 
tribution of such waters shall continue to be 
in accordance with the laws of such States. 

Sec.4. Seaward boundaries: Any State 
which has not already done so may extend 
its seaward boundaries to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from its coast line, 
or in the case of the Great Lakes, to the in- 
ternational boundary of the United States. 
Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed, without prejudice to 
its claim, if any it has, that its boundaries 
extend beyond that line. Nothing in this 
section is to be construed as questioning or 
in any manner prejudicing the existence of 
any State’s seaward boundary beyond 3 
geographical miles if it was so provided by 
its constitution or laws prior to or at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or if it has been heretofore or is here- 
after approved by Congress. 

Sec. 5. Exceptions from operation of sec- 
tion 3 of this act: There is excepted from 
the operation of section 3 of this act— 

(a) all specifically described tracts or par- 
cels of land and resources therein or im- 
provements thereon title to which has been 
lawfully and expressly acquired by the 
United States from any State or from any 
person in whom title had vested under the 
decisions of the courts of such State, or their 
respective grantees, or successors in interest, 
by cession, grant, quitclaim, or condemna- 
tion, or from any other owner or owners 
thereof by conveyance or by condemnation, 
provided such owner or owners had law- 
fully acquired the title to such lands and 
resources in accordance with the statutes or 
decisions of the courts of the State in which 
the lands are located; and 

(b) such lands beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States and such interests therein as are held 
by the United States in trust for the benefit 
of any tribe, band, or group of Indians or 
for individual Indians. 

Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the purposes 
of commerce, navigation, national defense, 
and international affairs, none of which in- 
cludes any of the proprietary rights of own- 
ership, or of use, development, and control 
of the lands and natural resources which 
are specifically recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States 
and others by section 3 of this act. 

(b) In time of war when necessary for 
national defense, and the Congress or the 
President shall so prescribe, the United 
States shall have the right of first refusal to 
purchase at the prevailing market price, all 
or any portion of the said natural resources, 
or to acquire and use any portion of said 
lands by proceeding in accordance with due 
process of law and paying just compensa- 
tion therefor. 

Src. 7. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to amend, modify, or repeal the acts of July 
26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251), July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 
217), March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377), June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. 388), and December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 887), and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to affect in any wise any issues between the 
United States and the respective States re- 
lating to the ownership or control of that 
portion of the subsoil and sea bed of the 
Continental Shelf lying seaward and outside 
of the area of lands beneath navigable wa- 
ters, described in section 2 hereof. 
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Sec. 9. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: Strike 
out all after the resolving clause and insert 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 4484 as passed, 
as follows: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Sub- 
merged Lands Act’. 


“TITLE I 
“DEFINITION 


“Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ includes (1) all lands within the 
boundaries of each of the respective States 
which were covered by waters navigable un- 
der the laws of the United States at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
and all lands permanently or periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to 
a line three geographical miles distant from 
the coast line of each such State and to the 
boundary line of each such State where in 
any case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter approval 
by Congress, extends seaward (or into the 
Great Lakes or Gulf of Mexico) beyond three 
geographical miles, and (2) all filled in, made 
or reclaimed lands which formerly were lands 
beneath navigable waters, as herein defined; 
the term ‘boundaries’ includes the seaward 
boundaries of a State or its boundaries in 
the Gulf of Mexico or any of the Great Lakes 
as they existed at the time such State became 
a member of the Union, or as heretofore or 
hereafter approved by the Congress, or as 
extended or confirmed pursuant to section 
4 hereof; 

“(b) The term ‘coast line’ means the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with 
the open sea and the line marking the sea- 
ward limit of inland waters, which include 
all estuaries, ports, harbors, bays, channels, 
straits, historic bays, and sounds, and all 
other bodies of water which join the open 
sea; 

“(c) The terms ‘grantees’ and ‘lessees’ in- 
clude (without limiting the generality there- 
of) all political subdivisions, municipalities, 
public and private corporations, and other 
persons holding grants or leases from a State, 
or its predecessor sovereign, to lands beneath 
navigable waters if such grants or leases 
were issued in accordance with the con- 
stitution, statutes, and decisions of the 
courts of the State in which such lands 
are situated, or of its predecessor sovereign: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
be construed as conferring upon said grant- 
ees or lessees any greater rights or interests 
other than are described herein and in their 
respective grants from the State, or its pred- 
ecesscr sovereign; 

“(d) The term ‘natural resources’ shall in- 
clude, without limiting the generality there- 
of, fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters, 
sponges, kelp, and other marine animal and 
plant life but shall not include water power 
or the use of water for the production of 
power at any site where the United States 
now owns the water power; 

“(e) The term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ shall not include the beds of streams 
in lands now or heretofore constituting a 
part of the public lands of the United States 
if such streams were not meandered in con- 
nection with the public survey of such lands 
under the laws of the United States; 

“(f) The term ‘Continental Shelf’ means 
all submerged lands (1) which lie outside 
ani seaward of lunds beneath navigable 


waters as defined hereinabove in section 2 
(a), and (2) of which the subsoil and natural 
resources appertain to the United States and 
are subject to its jurisdiction and control; 

“(g) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; 

“(h) The term ‘State’ means any State of 
the Union; 

“(i) The term ‘coastal States’ shall mean 
those States, any portion of which borders 
upon the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, 
or the Pacific Ocean; 

“(j) The term ‘person’ includes any citi- 
zen of the United States, an association of 
such citizens, a State, a political subdivision 
of a State, or a private, public, or municipal 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State; 

“(k) The term ‘lease’ whenever used with 
reference to action by a State or its political 
subdivision or grantee prior to January 1, 
1949, shall be regarded as including any form 
of authorization for the use, development, or 
production of lands beneath navigable waters 
and the natural resources therein and there- 
under, and the term ‘lessee’ whenever used 
in such connection, shall be regarded as in- 
cluding any person having the right to de- 
velop or produce natural resources and any 
person. having the right to use or develop 
lands beneath navigable waters under any 
such form.of authorization; 

“(1) The term ‘Mineral Leasing Act’ shall 
mean the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and the following), 
and all acts heretofore enacted which are 
amendatory thereof or supplementary ,there- 
to. 

“TITLE II 


“LANDS BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS WITHIN 
STATE BOUNDARIES 


“SEc. 3. Rights of the States: It is hereby 
determined and declared to be in the public 
interest that title to and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use the said natural resources 
all in accordance with applicable State law 
be, and they are hereby, subject to the pro- 
visions hereof, recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States 
or the persons who were on June 5, 1950, 
entitled thereto under the property law of 
the respective States in which the land is lo- 
cated, and the respective grantees, lessees, or 
successors in interest thereof; and the United 
States hereby releases and relinquishes unto 
said States and persons aforesaid all right, 
title, and interest of the United States, if 
any it has, in and to all said lands, moneys, 
improvements, and natural resources, and 
releases and relinquishes all claims of the 
United States, if any it has, arising out of 
any operations of said States or persons 
pursuant to State authority upon or within 
said lands and navigable waters. The rights, 
powers, and titles hereby recognized, con- 
firmed, established, and vested in the respec- 
tive States and their grantees are subject to 
each lease executed by a State, or its grantee, 
which was in force and effect on June 5, 1950, 
in accordance with its terms and provisions 
and the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, such lease, and such rights, 
powers, and titles are further subject to the 
rights herein now granted to any person 
holding any such lease to continue to main- 
tain the lease, and to conduct operations 
thereunder, in accordance with its provisions, 
for the full term thereof, and any extensions, 
renewals, or replacements authorized therein, 
or heretofore authorized by the laws of the 
State issuing, or whose grantee issued such 
lease: Provided, however, That, if oil or gas 
was not being produced from such lease on 
and before December 11, 1950, then for a 
term from the effective date hereof equal to 
the term remaining unexpired on December 
11, 1950, under the provisions of such lease 


or any extensions, renewals, or replacements 
authorized therein, or heretofore authorized 
by the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, such lease: Provided, however, 
That all rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under such lease and the laws of the 
State issuing or whose grantee issued such 
lease between June 5, 1950, and the effective 
date hereof, which have not been paid to 
the State or its grantee issuing it or to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States, 
shall be paid to the State or its grantee issu- 
ing such lease within 90 days from the 
effective date hereof: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act shall affect the use, de- 
velopment, improvement, or control by or 
under the constitutional authority of the 
United States of said lands and waters for the 
purposes of navigation or flood control or 
the production of power at any site where 
the United States now owns or may here- 
after acquire the water power or be construed 
as the release or relinquishment of any 
rights of the United States arising under the 
constitutional authority of Congress to regu- 
late or improve navigation or to provide for 
flood control or the production of power at 
any site where the United States now owns 
the water power: Provided further, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed as 
affecting or intending to affect or in any 
way interfere with or modify the laws of the 
States which lie wholly or in part westward 
of the ninety-eighth meridian, relating to 
the ownership and control of ground and 
surface waters; and the control, appropria- 
tion, use, and distribution of such waters 
shall continue to be in accordance with the 
laws of such States. 

“Sec. 4. Seaward boundaries: Any State 
which has not already dcne so may extend 
its seaward boundaries to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from its coast line, 
or in the case of the Great Lakes, to the in- 
ternational boundary of the United States. 
Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed, without prejudice to 
its claim, if any it has, that its boundaries 
extend beyond that line. Nothing in this 
section is to be construed as questioning or 
in any manner prejudicing the existence of 
any State’s seaward boundary beyond three 
geographical miles if it was so provided by 
its constitution or laws prior to or at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or if it has been heretofore or is here- 
after approved by Congress. 

“Sec. 5. Exceptions from operation of sec- 
tion 3 of this act: There is excepted from the 
operation of section 3 of this act— 

(a) all specifically described tracts or par- 
cels of land and resources therein or im- 
provements thereon title to which has been 
lawfully and expressly acquirel by the 
United States from any State or from any 
person in whom title had vested under the 
decisions of the courts of such State, or their 
respective grantees, or successors in interest, 
by cession, grant, quitclaim, or condemna- 
tion, or from any other owner or owners 
thereof by conveyance or by condemna- 
tion, provided such owner or owners had 
lawfully acquired the title to such lands and 
resources in accordance with the statutes 
or decisions of the courts of the State in 
which the lands are located; and 

“(b) such lands beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States and such interests therein as are held 
by the United States in trust for the benefit 
of any tribe, band, or group of Indians or 
for individual Indians. 

“Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the purposes 
of commerce, navigation, national defense, 
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and international affairs, none of which in- 
cludes any of the proprietary rights of own- 
ership, or of use, development, and con- 
trol of the lands and natural resources which 
are specifically recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States 
and others by section 3 of this act. 

“(b) In time of war when necessary for na- 
tional defense, and the Congress or the Pres- 
ident shall so prescribe, the United States 
shall have the right of first refusal to pur- 
chase at the prevailing market price, all or 
any portion of the said natural resources, or 
to acquire and use any portion of said lands 
by proceeding in accordance with due process 
of law and paying just compensation 
therefor. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to amend, modify, or repeal the acts of 
July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251), July 9, 1870 (16 
Stat. 217), March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377), June 
17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and December 22, 
1944 (58 Stat. 887), and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereof. 


“Tirte III 


“CONTINENTAL SHELF OUTSIDE STATE 
BOUNDARIES 


“Sec. 8. Jurisdiction over Continental 
Shelf. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States that the natural 
resources of the subsoil and sea bed of the 
Continental Shelf appertain to the United 
States and are subject to its jurisdiction, 
control, and power of disposition as provided 
in this act. Except to the extent that it is 
exercised in a manner inconsistent with ap- 
plicable Federal laws, the police power of 
each coastal State may extend to that por- 
tion of the Continental Shelf which would 
be within the boundaries of such State if 
extended seaward to the outer margin of the 
Continental Shelf. The police power in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, the power of 
taxation, conservation, and control of the 
manner of conducting geophysical explora- 
tions. This act shall be construed in such 
manner that the character as high seas of 
the waters above the Continental Shelf and 
the right to their free and unimpeded navi- 
gation shall not be affected. 

“(b) Oil and gas deposits in the Conti- 
nental Shelf shall be subject to control and 
disposal only in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act and no rights in or 
claims to such deposits, whether based upon 
applications filed or other action taken here- 
tofore or hereafter, shall be recognized ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

“Sec. 9. Provisions for leasing of Conti- 
nental Shelf: (a) When requested by any re- 
sponsible and qualified person interested in 
purchasing oil and gas leases on any area 
of the Continental Shelf not then under 
lease issued by the abutting State or the 
Federal Government, or when in the Secre- 
tary’s opinion there is a demand for the pur- 
chase of such leases, the Secretary shall offer 
for sale, on competitive sealed bidding, oil 
and gas leases on such area. Subject to the 
other terms and provisions hereof, sales of 
leases shall be made to the responsible and 
qualified bidder bidding the highest cash 
bonus per leasing unit. Notice of sale of 
oil and gas leases shall be published at least 
30 days before the date of sale in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary, which publication 
shall contain (i) a description of the tracts 
into which the area to be leased has been 
subdivided by the Secretary for leasing pur- 
poses, such tracts being herein called “leas- 
ing units”; (ii) the minimum bonus per 
acre which will be accepted by the Secretary 
on each leasing unit; (iii) the amount of 
royalty as specified hereinafter in section 9 
(dad); (iv) the amount of rental per acre 
per annum on each leasing unit as specified 
hereinafter in section 9 (d); and (v) the 
time and place at which all bids shall be 
opened in public. 


“(b) The leasing units shall be in reason- 
ably compact form of such area and dimen- 
sions as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, but shall not be less than 640 acres 
nor more than 2,560 acres if within the 
known geologic structure of a producing oil 
or gas field and shall not be less than 2,560 
acres nor more than 7,680 acres if not within 
any known geologic structure of a producing 
oil or gas field. 

“(c) Oil and gas leases sold under the 
provisions of this section shall be for the 
primary term of 5 years and shall con- 
tinue so long thereafter as oil or gas is 
produced therefrom in paying quantities. 
Each lease shall contain provisions requir- 
ing the exercise of reasonable diligence, skill, 
and care in the operation of the lease, and 
requiring the lessee to conduct his opera- 
tions thereon in accordance with sound and 
efficient oil-field practices to prevent waste 
of oil or gas discovered under said lease or 
the entrance of water through wells drilled 
by him to the oil or gas sands or oil and 
gas bearing strata or the injury or destruc- 
tion of the oil and gas deposits. 

“(d) Each lease shall provide that, on'or 
after the discovery of oil or gas, the lessee 
shall pay a royalty of not less than 1244 per- 
cent in amount or value of the production 
saved, removed, or sold from the leasing unit 
and, in any event, not less than $1 per acre 
per annum in lieu of rental for each lease 
year commencing after discovery. If after 
discovery of oil or gas the production thereof 
should cease from any cause, the lease shall 
not terminate if lessee commences additional 
drilling or reworking operations within 90 
days thereafter or, if it be within the primary 
term, commences or resumes the payment or 
tender of rentals or commences operations 
for drilling or reworking on or before the 
rental paying date next ensuing after the 
expiration of 90 days from date of cessation 
of production. All leases issued hereunder 
shall be conditioned upon the payment by 
the lessee of a rental of $1 per acre per an- 
num for the second and every lease year 
thereafter during the primary term and in 
lieu of drilling operations on or production 
from the leasing unit, all such rentals to be 
payable on or before the beginning of each 
least year. 

“(e) If, at the expiration of the primary 
term of any lease, oil or gas is not being pro- 
duced in paying quantities on a leasing unit, 
but drilling operations are commenced not 
less than 180 days prior to the end of the 
primary term and such drilling operations or 
other drilling operations have been and are 
being diligently prosecuted and the lessee 
has otherwise performed his obligations un- 
der the lease, the lease shall remain in force 
so long as drilling operations are prosecuted 
with reasonable diligence and in a good and 
workmanlike manner, and if they result in 
the production of oil or gas so long thereafter 
as Oil or gas is produced therefrom in paying 
quantities. 

“(f) Should a lessee in a lease issued under 
the provisions of title III of this act fail to 
comply with any of the provisions of this act 
or of the lease, such lease may, upon proper 
showing, be canceled in an appropriate court 
proceeding because of such failure; but be- 
fore the institution of such a court proceed- 
ing the Secretary shall allow the lessee 20 
days in which to show cause in writing why 
the proceeding should not be instituted, and 
any submission made by the lessee during 
that period shall be given consideration by 
the Secretary in determining whether to rec- 
commend to the Attorney General that a 
court proceeding be instituted against the 
lessee. If a lease or any interest therein is 
owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, in 
violation of any of the provisions of this act, 
the lease may be canceled, or the interest so 
owned or controlled may be forfeited or the 
person so owning or controlling the interest 
may be compelled to dispose of the interest 
in an appropriate court proceeding. 
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“(g) The provisions of sections 17, 17 (b), 
28, 30, 30 (a), 30 (b), 32, 36, and 39 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act to the extent that such 
provisions are not inconsistent with the 
terms of this act, are made applicable to 
lands leased or subject to lease by the Secre- 
tary under title ITI of this act. 

“(h) Each lease shall contain such other 
terms and provisions consistent with the 
provisions of this act as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary. The Secretary may dele- 
gate his authority under this act to officers 
or employees of the Department of the Inte- 
rior and may authorize subdelegation to the 
extent that he may deem proper. 

“(i) Citizens of another country, the laws, 
customs, or regulations of which deny simi- 
lar or like privileges to citizens or corpora- 
tions of this country, shall not directly or by 
stock ownership, stockholding, stock control, 
trusteeship, or otherwise, own or control any 
interest in any lease acquired under the pro- 
visions of this section. Any ownership or 
interest forbidden in this section which may 
be acquired by descent, will, judgment, or 
decree may be held for 2 years and not longer 
after its acquisition. No lands leased under 
the provisions of this section shall be sub- 
leased, trusted, possessed, or controlled by 
any device or in any manner whatsoever so 
that they form a part of or are in anywise 
controlled by any combination in the form 
of an unlawful trust, with the consent of 
the lessee, or form the subject in whole or 
in part of any contract, agreement, under- 
standing, or conspiracy, entered into by the 
lessee, to restrain trade or commerce in the 
production or sale of oil or gas or to control 
the price of oil or gas. 

“(j) Any lease obtained through the exer- 
cise of fraud or misrepresentation, or which 
is not performed in accordance with its terms 
or with this law, may by appropriate court 
action be invalidated. 

“Src. 10. Exchange of existing State leases 
in Continental Shelf for Federal leases: (a) 
The Secretary is authorized and directed to 
issue a lease to any person in exchange for 
a@ lease covering lands in the Continental 
Shelf which (i) was issued by any State or 
its grantee prior to January 1, 1949, and 
which was in force and effect on June 5, 
1950, in accordance with its terms and pro- 
visions and the laws of the State issuing, or 
whose grantee issued, such lease, or (ii) was 
issued with the approval of the Secretary 
subsequent to January 1, 1949, and prior to 
the effective date of this act and which on 
the effective date hereof was in force and 
effect in accordance with its terms and pro- 
visions and the laws of the State issuing, or 
whose grantee issued, such lease. Any lease 
issued pursuant to this section shall be for 
a term from the effective date hereof equal 
to the unexpired term of the old lease, or 
any extensions, renewals, or replacements 
authorized therein, or heretofore authorized 
by the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, the same: Provided, however, 
That, if oil or gas was not being produced 
from such old lease on and before Decem- 
ber 11, 1950, then any such new lease shall 
be for a term from the effective date hereof 
equal to the term remaining unexpired on 
December 11, 1950, under the provisions of 
the old lease or any extensions, renewals 
or replacements authorized therein or here- 
tofore authorized by the laws of the State 
issuing or whose grantee issued such lease, 
shall cover the same natural resources and 
the same portion of the Continental Shelf 
as the old lease, shall provide for payment 
to the United States of the same rentals, 
royalties, and other payments as are provided 
for in the old lease, and shall include such 
other terms and provisions, consistent with 
the provisions of this act, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Operations under 
such old lease may be conducted as therein 
provided until the issuance of an exchange 
lease hereunder or until it is determined that 
no such exchange lease shall be issued. No 
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lease which has been determined by appro- 
priate court action to have been obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation shall be accepted 
for exchange under this section. 

“(b) No such exchange lease shall be 
issued unless (i) an application therefor, 
accompanied by a copy of the lease from 
the State or its political subdivision or 
grantee offered in exchange, is filed with the 
Secretary within 6 months from the effective 
date of this act, or within such further 
period as provided in section 18 hereof, or 
as may be fixed from time to time by the 
Secretary; (ii) the applicant states in his 
application that the lease applied for shall 
be subject to the same overriding royalty 
obligations as the lease issued by the State 
or its political subdivision or grantee; (iii) 
the applicant pays to the United States all 
rentals, royalties, and other sums due to the 
lessor under the old lease which have or may 
become payable after December 11, 1950, and 
which have not been paid to the lessor under 
the old lease; (iv) the applicant furnishes 
such surety bond, if any, as the Secretary 
may require and complies with such other 
reasonable requirements as the Secretary 
may deem necessary to protect the interests 
of the United States; and (v) the applicant 
files with the Secretary a certificate issued 
by the State official or agency having juris- 
diction showing that the old lease’ was in 
force and effect in accordance with its terms 
and provisions and the laws of the State 
issuing it on the applicable date provided 
for in paragraph (a) of this section; or, in 
he absence of such certificate, evidence 
in the form of affidavit, receipts, canceled 
checks, and other documents showing such 
facts. 

“(c) All rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under any such lease after December 
11, 1950, and before the issuance of an ex- 
change lease as herein provided, may be paid 
to the United States, subject, however, to 
accounting to the State which issued such 
lease or under whose authority the same 
was issued, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 12 hereof. 

“(d) In the event any lease covers lands 
of the Continental Shelf as well as other 
lands, the provisions of this section shall 
apply to such lease insofar only as it covers 
lands of the Continental Shelf. 

“Sec. 11. Actions involving Continental 
Shelf: Any court proceeding involving the 
Continental Shelf may be instituted in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the lessee, or the person owning or 
controlling the lease interest, may be found 
or for the district in which the leased prop- 
erty, or some part thereof, is located; or, if 
no part of the leased property is within any 
district, for the district nearest to the prop- 
erty involved. 

“Sec, 12. Division of proceeds from the 
Continental Shelf: Each coastal State is 
hereby vested with the right to 3744 percent 
of all moneys received by the United States, 
after the effective date of this act, as bo- 
nus payments, rents, and royalties with re- 
spect to operations for oil, gas, or other min- 
erals in lands in the Continental Shelf which 
would be within the boundaries of such 
State, if extended seaward to the outer mar- 
gin of the Continental Shelf; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury within 90 days after the 
expiration of each fiscal year shall pay to 
each such State the moneys to which it is 
soentitled. All other moneys received by the 
United States from operations in the Conti- 
nental Shelf, under the provisions of this act, 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and applied to the payment of the 
principal of the national debt. If and when- 
ever the United States shall take and receive 
in kind all or any part of the royalties re- 
ferred to in this section, the value of such 
royalties so taken in kind shall be deemed 
to be the prevailing market price thereof at 
the time and place of production, and there 
shall be paid to the State entitled thereto as 


provided in this section, 3744 percent of the 
value of such royalties. 

“Sec. 13. Refunds. When it appears to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that any per- 
son has made a payment to the United States 
in connection with any lease under this act 
in excess of the amount he was lawfully re- 
quired to pay, such excess shall be repaid to 
such person or his legal representative, if a 
request for repayment of such excess is filed 
with the Secretary within 2 years after the 
issuance of the lease or the making of the 
payment. The Secretary shall certify the 
amounts of all such repayments to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is authorized 
and directed to make such repayments out 
of any moneys not otherwise appropriated 
and to issue his warrant in settlement there- 
of. 

“Sec. 14. Waiver of liability for past opera- 
tions: (a) No State, or political subdivision 
or grantee thereof, shall be liable to or re- 
quired to account to the United States in 
any way for entering upon, using, exploring 
for, developing, producing, or disposing of 
natyral resources from lands covered by title 
II or title III of this act prior to the effective 
date of this act. 

“(b) No lessee under any lease of sub- 
merged lands covered by this act and granted 
by any State or political subdivision or 
grantee thereof prior to the effective date of 
this act shall be liable or required to account 
to the United States for the use of such 
lands or any natural resources produced, ex- 
tracted, or removed under such lease or for 
the value thereof, nor shall any person who 
has purchased or otherwise acquired such 
lands or natural resources be liable to ac- 
count to the United States therefor or for 
the value thereof. 

“(c) If it shall be determined by appro- 
priate court action that fraud has been 
practiced in the obtaining of any lease re- 
ferred to herein or in the operations there- 
under, the waivers provided in this section 
shall not be effective. 

“Sec. 15. Powers reserved to the United 
States: The United States reserves and re- 
turns— 

“(a) in time of war or when necessary for 
national defense, and when so prescribed by 
the Congress or the President, the right (i) 
of first refusal to purchase at the prevailing 
market price all or any portion of the oil or 
gas that may be produced from the Conti- 
nental Shelf; (ii) to terminate any lease 
issued or authorized pursuant to or validated 
by title III of this act, in which event the 
United States shall become the owner of 
wells, fixtures, and improvements located on 
the area of such lease and shall be liable to 
the lessee for just compensation for such 
leaseholds, wells, fixtures, and improvements, 
to be determined as in the case of condem- 
nation; (iii) to suspend operations under 
any lease issued or authorized pursuant to 
or validated by title III of this act, in which 
event the United States shall be liable to the 
lessee for such compensation as is required 
to be paid under the Constitution of the 
United States; and payment of rentals, mini- 
mum royalty, and royalty prescribed by such 
lease shall likewise be suspended during any 
period of suspension of operations, and the 
term of any suspended lease shall be ex- 
tended by adding thereto any suspension 
period; 4 

“(b) the right to designate by and through 
the Secretary of Defense, with the approval 
of the President, as restricted, those areas of 
the Continental Shelf needed for naviga- 
tional purposes or for national defense; and 
s0 long as such designation remains in effect 
no exploration or operations may be con- 
ducted on any part of the surface of such 
area except with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of Defense; and if operations or pro- 
duction under any lease theretofore issued 
on lands within any such restricted area 
shall be suspended, any payment of rents, 
minimum royalty, and royalty prescribed by 


such lease likewise shall be suspended during 
such period of suspension of operation and 
prcduction, and the term of such lease shall 
be extended by adding thereto any such sus- 
pension period, and the United States shall 
be liable to the lessee for such compensation 
as is required to be paid under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; 

“(c) the ownership of and the right to 
extract helium from all gas produced from 
the Continental Shelf, subject to any lease 
issued pursuant to or validated by this act 
under such general rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary, but in 
the extraction of helium from such gas it 
shall be so extracted as to cause no substan- 
tial delay in the delivery of gas produced to 
the purchaser of such gas. 

“Sec. 16. Geological and geophysical ex- 
plorations: The right of any person, subject 
to applicable provisions of law, and of any 
agency of the United States to conduct geo- 
logical and geophysical explorations in the 
Continental Shelf, which do not interfere 
with or endanger actual operations under 
any lease issued pursuant to this act, is 
hereby recognized. 

“Sec. 17. Rights of States not prejudiced: 
Nothing contained in this act shall operate 
to the prejudice of any State or of the 
United States in the determination by appro- 
priate court action of any claim or claims of 
ownership or right of management, use, and 
disposition of the lands, minerals, or natural 
resources therein or thereunder within the 
Continental Shelf as these claims or rights 
may have existed prior to the passage of this 
act. Any State which is found by appropri- 
ate court action to have owned or possessed 
prior to the passage of this act the rights of 
management, use, or disposition of the lands, 
minerals, or other natural resources within 
any part of the Continental Shelf shall not 
by this act be deprived of any such rights 
and powers. 

“Sec. 18. Interpleader and interim arrange- 
ments: (a) Notwithstanding the other pro- 
visions of this act, if any lessee under any 
lease of submerged lands granted by any 
State, its political subdivisions, or grantees, 
prior to the effective date of this act, shall 
file with the Secretary a certificate executed 
by such lessee under oath and stating that 
doubt exists (i) as to whether an area cov- 
ered by such lease lies within the Continen- 
tal Shelf, or (ii) as to whom the rents, roy- 
alties, or other sums payable under such 
leases are lawfully payable, or (iii) as to the 
validity of the claims of the State which is- 
sued, or whose political subdivision or 
grantee issued, such lease to the area covered 
by the lease and that such claims have not 
been determined by a final judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction— 

“(1) the lessee may interplead the United 
States and, with their consent, the State or 
States concerned, in an action filed in the 
United States district court having jurisdic- 
tion of any part of the area, and, in the event 
of State consent to be interpleaded, deposit 
with the clerk of that court all rents, royal- 
ties, and other sums payable under such 
lease after filing of such certificate, and such 
deposit shall be full performance of the 
lessee’s obligation under such lease to make 
such payments; or 

“(2) the lessee may continue to pay all 
rents, royalties, and other sums payable un- 
der such lease to the State, its political sub- 
divisions, or grantees, as in the lease pro- 
vided, until it is determined by final judg- 
ment of a court of competent jurisdiction 
that such rents, royalties, and other sums 
should be paid otherwise, and thereafter 
such rents, royalties, and other sums shall be 
paid by said lessee in accordance with the 
determination of such final judgment. In 
the event it shall be determined by such final 
Judgment that the United States is entitled 
to any moneys theretofore paid to any State 
or political subdivision or grantee thereof, 
such State, its political subdivision, or 
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grantee, as the case may be, shall promptly 
account to the United States therefor; or 

“(3) the lessee of any such lease may file 
application for an exchange lease under sec- 
tion 10 hereof at any time prior to the expi- 
ration of 6 months after it is determined by 
final judgment of a court of competent juris- 
diction that the claims of the State which 
issued, or whose political subdivision or 
grantee issued, such lease to the area covered 
by the lease are invalid as against the United 
States and that the lands covered by such 
lease are within the Continental Shelf. 

“(b) If any area of the Continental Shelf 
or other lands covered by this act included 
in any lease issued by a State or its political 
subdivision or grantee is involved in litiga- 
tion between the United States and such 
State, its political subdivision, or grantee, 
the lessee in such lease shall have the right 
to intervene in such action and deposit with 
the clerk of the court in which such case is 
pending any rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under the lease subsequent to the 
effective date of this act, and such deposit 
shall be full discharge and acquittance of 
the lessee for any payment so made. 

“Sec. 19. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
joint resolution must go back to the other 
body before going to conference; is that 
not correct? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct; the 
joint resolution must go back to the 
other body. 





RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 





JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS TO HEAR 
AN ADDRESS BY HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN JULIANA OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS 


The SPEAKER of the House of Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the Vice President 
and the Members of the United States 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the chair 
at the right of the Speaker, and the 
Members of the Senate tock the seats re- 
served for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands into the 
Chamber the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. McCormack; the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. MARTIN; 
the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
RicHarps; the gentleman from New Jer- 


sey, Mr. Eaton; and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. WALTER, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the committee of escort the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, Mr. McCFaRLAND; the 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Brinces; the Senator from Texas, Mr. 
CONNALLY; the Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. WILEY; and the Senator from Texas, 
Mr. JOHNSON. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments who en- 
tered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and took the seats reserved 
for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, who en- 
tered the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives and took the seats reserved for 
them. ’ 

At 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper announced Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, escorted by the committee of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, entered the 
Hall of the House of Representatives and 
stood at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I have the great pleasure, the high 
privilege, and the distinguished honor 
of presenting to you Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] 





ADDRESS OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF THE 
NETHERLANDS delivered the following 
address: 

I am grateful to be invited to speak to 
you—as once my mother did—to you, the 
elected Representatives of the American 
people, and I do so, first of all, because 
of the gratitude my husband and I and 
all of the Netherlands people feel for the 
wonderful welcome given to us by your 
country, which calls itself rightfully the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave, in this its very sanctuary. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We feel we appear here in the name of 
a nation of your comrades in the recent 
war—that crusade against evil—in which 
each performed his particular part. A 
brotherhood was born there in the depth 
of distress and in the height of joy. The 
Dutch people hold in deep respect and 
grateful memory your brave men, who 
sacrificed their lives wherever we have 
been fighting side by side. 

Before you came to our aid we already 
had a comradeship, consisting of a close 
kinship of descent and of a similarity in 
our national history and growth as in- 
dependent and democratic nations. We 
even also seem to share some of our vir- 
tues and vices. But, nevertheless, there 
is still always need to deepen our under- 
standing for each other. Because it is 
this we need more than anything else, 
as contact among mankind is growing 
ever closer, we have never before been so 
keenly aware that in this world of ours 
we need cooperation as intimate as that 
among the cells of one body. 
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You have seen this, and have planned 
a@ program for aid to the countries robbed 
and ruined by totalitarian war—help on 
such a scale as has never been conceived 
before. We in the Netherlands were 
deeply impressed by your great plans 
and their execution. They enable us to 
stand once more on our own feet. We 
shall do so as soon as possible in ever 
sounder economic circumstances. 

On this occasion again, and in this 
Hall especially, I want to express the 
thanks of the Netherlands for this proof 
of generous friendship, offered by your 
Government and by your people through 
the voice of Congress and by countless 
private voices. The call for transoceanic 
friendship then became very strong. 

If America does not want to stand 
alone—and I know she does not—I feel 
that she not only likes to give her help 
to others but that she also counts on 
their support. [Applause.] The Neth- 
erlands can give you that support, in 
your eyes perhaps a small amount in the 
form of goods or money, but much in 
the form of good will. [Applause.] 

That is not the indebted feeling of the 
beneficiary, or the feeling of the debtor 
toward the creditor; it is not the feeling 
of the small toward the great, or the 
feeling of the planned for toward the 
planner; but the feeling of friendship 
and relationship of the free for the free, 
of those who can carry responsibility for 
those who can carry it, too, and of mu- 
tual respect for each other and for all, 
sprung from that general and very deep- 
rooted sense for the connection, brother- 
hood, and coexistence of all mankind. 

One human race, under the law and 
the love of one God. [Applause.] 

Our human legislations seek from afar 
to follow the divine law. They mostly 
fail, but they strive on. 

We .ive in the dawn of a time when we 
must seek to do this as one human race. 

Mankind should be one kind. 

A split humanity is like a split person- 
ality; it is inclined to go from bad to 
worse, unless it recovers its unity of pur- 
pose, comes to coordinated thinking, and 
gains sanity and happiness. 

The sane part of the mind of human- 
ity must always remember it is respon- 
sible for the other part. The sound half 
is the one which is designated to save 
the other half. 

The American people have entrusted 
you with the honor and the grave man- 
date of working out your great country’s 
role in this important era. 

I see any task of being a servant to the 
public interest, being one myself, as one 
of the finest, but also as the most difficult 
and responsible. You, as representatives 
of the people, carry this great responsi- 
bility both toward your voters and to- 
ward the general well-being of your 
country, and consequently, especially in 
our modern interwoven conditions, to- 
ward the werld at large. 

This places on each of you the full bur- 
den of a responsibility nobody will envy 
you, as your decisions have enormous re- 
percussions all throygh the world. 

It is my personal wish for you that 
each of you may experience individually 
the gratifying feeling of satisfaction that 
your decisions will have proved in the 
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end to be essentially and ultimately the 
right ones. [Applause.] 

I do not want to be so short-sighted 
as to ask you to bear in mind the inter- 
ests of the Netherlands in particular, or 
even those of Europe. What I want to 
plead for, though, are the interests of the 
world as a whole. 

With you, I realize keenly how any ap- 
parently trifling interest may represent 
a great principle and, on the other hand, 
how a necessary sacrifice in the local 
sphere may mean greater well-being for 
the greater community, to the ultimate 
good even of those who made the sacri- 
fice. 

Let me assure you that the Dutch peo- 
ple will accept, for a common cause, the 
full share of their burden. [Applause.] 

We have been so fortunate as to live 
in social peace and stability, and so we 
feel we can be a reliable pillar of Euro- 
pean unity, a unity which is growing by 
means of the Schuman plan, other eco- 
nomic and defensive and—perhaps 
eventually—political integration. Con- 
stitutional amendments have been voted 
lately by the Netherlands Parliament, in 
order to remove some remaining ob- 
stacles to our partnership in future su- 
pranaticnal organizations, 

There is a growing strength in this 
growing unity of free and democratic 
Europe, necessary for the very strength 
of the world. 

Only such a vision can lead to that 
greater unity which the world yearns 
for. ; 
Only a great vision will some day find 
the way out of the universal fear of war 
and annihilation. 

Many of us believe we are in a down- 
ward spin. 

How can the trend downward become 
the trend upward? 

I think that the challenge of our time 
is to start a definite upward trend to a 
higher unity and well-being than we ever 
reached before. [Applause.] Judging 
from the results of all our endeavors, 
however, the right answer is still to be 
found. 

I am not referring to idealism here. I 
am referring to practical solutions. 

Most likely they will mean some sacri- 
fices for us all. If we all could only really 
train our minds—and may I also say: 
Wake up our hearts—to this idea of sac- 
rifice. Not only our financial, our eco- 
nomic and our political interests—worse, 
our sovereignty and prestige are involved 
in all this. We may succeed in working 
out plans for coordination which will at 
least make a closer cooperation possible 
between those countries which are aware 
of the overriding interest of integration. 
We still seem far away from this utopia 
and yet it remains hard to understand 
why we do not achieve greater results 
with the magnificent tools with which 
modern science has equipped us and with 
the many superior minds which we have 
in our midst. If we could only use the 
tools properly and place the best minds 
in the most difficult posts we might be 
able to achieve results which would dem- 
onstrate that the sacrifices which were 
made in reality proved to be blessings 
in disguise. 

I am not thinking of any particular 
form of coordination or organization. 


There are brilliant minds in abundance, 
to seek and find the right one. 

The United Nations is still in its in- 
fancy and although it is encouragingly 
successful in some fields, it has to cope 
with the greatest difficulties. Yet, who 
would question the value of a world 
organization as the most essential form 
we need to serve this development? 

But there is no avoiding the fact that 
the world is split into two parts, that 
there are two magnetic poles of which 
one is positive—the one called democ- 
racy—and the other is negative, indicat- 
ing slavery. To my mind there is no 
doubt that if we could only increase the 
energy radiated by the positive pole of 
freedom and democracy, it would be im- 
possible for the negative pole to with- 
stand this force and it would in the 
end have to yield. [Applause.] All the 
doubting spirits in the world, in our 
western countries, in the old and young 
democracies, in the newly sovereign 
states on other continents, must be en- 
abled to see clearly that only the free 
and democratic world can give them all 
which is considered worth while. 

That is-why I must express a deep 
appreciation here for the far-sighted 
American policy concerning a project 
like the technical-assistance program. 
[Applause.] 

Through this program the technically 
more advanced countries can extend as- 
sistance in a completely unbiased and 
unconditional manner to the overpopu- 
lated and technically less advanced 
areas in the world, which stand in ur- 
gent need of the skill and know-how of 
the western nations. 

Our material resources in the Neth- 
erlands are not large enough to send 
important supplies or give financial as- 
sistance to underprivileged areas. We 
can and do participate in the export of 
skills, the sending of technical experts, 
which will show these countries how to 
help themselves. For students and 
scholars who wish to further develop 
their abilities in Europe we have found- 
ed the Netherlands Universities Founda- 
tion for International Cooperation with 
an Institute of Social Studies, which pro- 
vides courses in a serious of subjects of 
particular importance to foreign stu- 
dents. 

It is my earnest hope that one mem- 
orable day the enormous increase of pro- 
duction now demanded by rearmament 
will be converted to meet the demands 
of these enormous development projects. 
[Applause.] 

The circle of countries around the 
North Atlantic Ocean should avoid imi- 
tating the example set by the countries 
behind the iron curtain, which have fo- 
cused their minds so much on their de- 
fense that they forget to focus as much 
attention on their economic, social, and 
cultural well-being, let alone the prog- 
ress of the whole family of nations. 
[Applause.] 

If they do neglect these aspects, some- 
day they might find themselves isolated 
around their ocean before, for instance, 
technical assistance could get under way 
properly and link them with the world 
at large. 

This one might call a cold war for 
peace, 


The public-minded spirit of service to 
the world at large originates in the 
United States of America if anywhere. 

If this spirit gets its chance, it will 
lead to good wiil among naticns and 
men and good will leads to understand- 
ing and understanding leads to confi- 
dence. And confidence is the only 
workable basis for international cooper- 
ation. Without confidence it has no 
base, no efficiency, no success. It is a 
sheer waste of time and money, paper 
and ink, and, worse, of hope. 

If it gets its chance, it will grow into 
a pax Atlantica—Atlantic peace. 

I do not think that in a Pax Atlantica 
the Atlantic community could ever be- 
come an isolated group. Much less 
could it ever be a threat to other parts 
of the world, for even as an Atlantic 
community we cannot permit ourselves 
to withdraw in splendid isolation and 
give up our links with the rest of the 
world community. 

The stones of the Atlantic structure 
which we are building together are 
cemented by our affinity for one another, 
for otherwise they might easily fall 
apart once more. 

It is true that a sea connects, but only 
when people want it so. 

The uninhabitated space of the water 
by nature separates. 

For what purpose are we pulling to- 
gether but to save freedom, the Atlantic 
freedoms? [Applause.] 

Freedom is not only the absence of 
tyranny in whatever form; it is life 
itself. Life is the positive pole, as op- 
posed to the negative one, which is 
Slavery and death. 

To accept freedom means to carry re- 
sponsibility. Wherever this is recog- 
nized as a right and a duty for every- 
body, we call it democracy. It is the 
only form of fair government. In no 
other regime is human dignity respected 
so absolutely and an equal opportunity 
given to everybody regardless of his con- 
victions. Democracies will naturally be 
inclined to be peaceful, as they represent 
the people. These principles were laid 
down in a matchless way in your Dec- 
laration of Independence. All these 
things are what we, as democratic peo- 
ples, have in common. This is our unity. 

We all want the Atlantic peace to 
pioneer the peace of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We cannot hope for better times un- 
less mankind as a whole throws off its 
shackles—shackles of every kind—not 
only those of tyranny and totalitarian- 
ism but also those of self-interest, preju- 
dice, lack of understanding, and lack of 
confidence. 

It stands to reason that when those 
are abolished humanity might radiate 
the well-being of freedom, justice, and 
security, and might make a start for a 
better world and a full communal life. 

Mankind in its distress has to trust 
largely to your good judgment for its 
deliverance. 

Let us all do the best we can. Leave 
the rest to God. He will not forsake this 
poor world for the sake of all the good- 
willing and bravely striving souls living 
in it. (Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 12 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m. Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, 
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accompanied by the Committee of Escort, 
retired from the Chamber. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 

The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet. 





JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint meeting of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock p. m.) the 
joint meeting of the two Houses was 
dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 





AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 1 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. 





PROCEEDINGS DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
during the recess, the brilliant address of 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, may be printed in the REcorpD 
along with all proceedings pertinent 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





THE LATE HONORABLE GEORGE B, 
SCHWABF. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret and a heavy burden on my 
heart that I announce to the Members 
of the House the sudden passing of the 
Honorable GEorcE B. SCHWABE. 

He was on the floor of the House all 
during the session yesterday. After the 
session adjourned he went to his home 
in Alexandria. At about 9:30 he died 
while sitting at the table in his living 
room, visiting with his wife and a long- 
time friend, Mrs. Mary Campbell. 

Georce SCHWABE was born in Arthur, 
Vernon County, Mo., on July 26, 1886. 
He was reared on farms near Sedalia and 
Columbia, Mo. He graduated from Se- 
dalia High School and the University of 
Missouri, receiving a law degree from 
that university. He practiced law in 
Nowata, Okla., fronr 1911 to 1922, after 
which time he moved to Tulsa, Okla., 
and has been practicing law there ever 
since except for the time he has served 
in the Congress. He was elected to the 
Seventy-ninth Congress in 1944, and 
served in the Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, 
and Eighty-second Congresses. He also 
served in the Oklahoma Legislature from 
1918 to 1922, and has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only Republican speak- 
er of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oklahoma in the history of that 
State. He was a very active member of 


the First Christian Church of Tulsa, 
Okla.; and was a member of the board of 
elders of the National City Christian 
Church, of Washington, D. C. 

GEORGE SCHWABE Was not only a great 
man in his public life, but he was also 
a great man in his private life. He was 
a great father and a great husband. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Schwabe; Mrs. Clayton Bailey, 
daughter; George B. Schwabe, Jr., John 
L. Schwabe, Robert V. Schwabe, and 
Williamr H. Schwabe, sons; Donald J. 
McFarland, stepson; Mrs. Talmadge 
Williams, sister; Mrs. G. W. Schwabe, 
stepmother; a brother, Max Schwabe, 
former Member of Congress from Mis- 
souri. 

George was a man of stalwart char- 
acter, high integrity, and strong con- 
victions. He had the courage of his 
convictions, and would fight for what he 
thought was right. Yet, he was always 
kind and courteous, and accorded those 
who disagreed with him the right of 
their convictions. 

He was a fine lawyer, and was highly 
respected by the members of his profes- 
sion. He was an able Cougressman, and 
had the respect and love of his colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. He was never 
narrow-minded or petty. He was de- 
voted to the service of his community, 
State, and Nation. Perhaps it was his 
zeal in trying to serve his constituents 
to the best of his akility that hastened 
his death. The better you knew GEorRGE 
ScuwaBeE the better you loved him. He 
was my friend for over 25 years. All 
during our service here together we 
counseled with each other. He was a 
wise and sympathetic counselor. 

My life has been enriched, and I am 
eternally indebted for having known 
GEORGE SCHWABE. 

May God bless and strengthen his 
family in their sad hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD on 
the life and character of the late GEORGE 
B. ScHWABE. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MartTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of GreorGE SCHWABB 
comes as a great shock to all of us who 
have had the privilege through the years 
to enjoy his warm and loyal friendship. 

He was with us yesterday. He was 
here despite the fact he was not feeling 
well. He should have been at home but 
he wanted to be of aid to his committee 
in the consideration of the appropriation 
bill. Grorce ScHwabeE was that kind of a 
man. He was vitally interested in his 
work; he was conscientious, he had but 
one real objective in mind and that was 
to serve his country and his people to the 
best of his ability. He worked untiringly 
to serve his constituents. 

GEORGE SCHWABE was a kindly man, 
He was always considerate of others, 
particularly those who were his friends, 
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Only yesterday afternoon he came to me 
very deeply concerned over the health of 
a fellow legislator. As I looked at him 
then I could not help but. think that he 
should be more concerned with his own 
health. But he was not. He was always 
thinking of the other fellow and what 
he could do to help that other person. 
He always put his associates and friends 
ahead of himself. 

All of us have lost a great friend in 
GeEorGE ScHwaBs. It can be truly said 
that he died in the service of his country, 
because if it were not for the long and 
arduous hours he has devoted in recent 
weeks in the consideration of the many 
bills before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, sapping his strength, he might be 
with us today. Grorce ScHwaBE was in- 
tensely American. He was forthright, 
honest, and a man of great ability. I re- 
peat, we have lost a loyal friend; the 
country has lost a great legislator. His 
is a loss not only to the people of Okla- 
homa but to the people of America. We 
can ill afford to lose such men in these 
critical and serious days. 

In this hour of sorrow, we offer our 
deepest sympathy and condolences to 
Mrs. Schwabe and the family. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, GrorcEe 
SCHWABE possessed many virtues. It 
would not be possible for me to take suf- 
ficient time now to discuss all of them, 
so I shall confine myself to just two. 

He was definitely honest in all things, 
mentally honest as well as otherwise. I 
would say he was ruggedly honest. In 
addition to that, he was courageous; he 
had moral courage at a time when we 
need that virtue perhaps more than all 
other virtues. 

Someone has said: 

Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane; 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin on your cheeks will tan, 
You may grow hungry and weary and 
swarthy, 
But you’ll walk like a man! 


He was not afraid of hard tasks. He 
did walk like a man, he was in truth 
and fact a real man. He was able, dili- 
gent, and energetic, he always attended 
to business; but he met the difficulties 
in life and the burdens encumbered 
upon a Member of this great institution, 
the United States Congress, with great 
courage. 

A number of times after having voted 
on some highly controversial issue when 
he and I voted differently, as we did on 
occasions, he would either slip across 
the aisle to my side or I would slip across 
the aisle to his side and quietly we would 
discuss the matter, always respecting 
each other’s view. He was this type of 
person, that although he possessed these 
virtues of honesty and courage and al- 
ways did what he thought was right to 
do, he never questidéned the integrity of 
any person just because he disagreed 
with such person. He always felt down 
in his heart, I am certain, because I was 
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rather closely associated with him, that 
the other fellow had a right to his view, 
and that after all the other fellow might 
be right. He was indeed magnanimous 
in his views. It was not just an exterior 
matter; you could tell that it came from 
his heart. Yes; he was a man of mag- 
nanimous character, having possessed to 
an unusually great degree these two par- 
ticular virtues that I have mentioned. 
In addition to that he was, as our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, [Mr. BELCHER], has men- 
tioned, definitely a good man and a good 
father and husband. He was, in fact, 
Mr. Speaker, a Christian gentleman, and 
it came as a great shock and it grieved 
me greatly tu hear of his untimely pass- 
ing. To his good wife and children and 
to all of his loved ones, from the very 
depth of my heart I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, we face 
the sobering realization here today that, 
once more, the heavy burdens of office 
in the House of Representatives have ex- 
acted their tragic toll—the life of one 
of our honored and beloved Members, 
GEoRGE SCHWABE. His death marks the 
tenth among us in the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

I have worked with Grorce SCHWABE 
and, with a pleasure and a satisfaction 
I shall never forget. I have worked for 
him. It was my privilege to visit—at 
his invitation—his great community of 
Tulsa, Okla., during the campaign days 
of 1950, when GEorGE SCHWABE was Stag- 
ing his successful comeback which re- 
turned him to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

While there I spoke before the people 
of Tulsa on his behalf. It was during 
this trip that I learned, in conversations 
with his friends and his constituents, of 
the high esteem in which he was held 
by those who knew him personally or who 
had followed his career. 

GEORGE SCHWABE was a2 Man who came 
back to this Chamber after an absence. 
That is not an easy thing to do. It is 
an accomplishment comparatively few 
men can boast, and it speaks eloquently 
for his determination and his character 
and his standing in his community. 

It was particularly gratifying for me 
to witness his return, not only because 
he was rejoining the ranks as a member 
of my party, but because he was a man 
of demonstrated vigor, ability, and in- 
tegrity. 

Yet, in the months which followed his 
return, I was at first concerned and then 
alarmed, at evidence that the demands 
of his office upon GEORGE SCHWABE’S en- 
ergies were sapping his very life. It was 
the same fearsome drama we have seen 
before—a drama far too often played out 
to its inexorable end. 

GEorRGE SCHWABE Was a man with ideals 
of true service, and while only an Omni- 
potent Power can know the full extent of 
the sacrifice he has made, all of us can 
understand and appreciate the strains 
and stresses of grave responsibility to 
which he was subjected. 

The specter of untimely death hangs 
often over this Chamber, and whose 


shoulder may next be touched none 
among us knows. 

There is consolation, however, in the 
fact that others are sharing the burdens 
we share, and that when our work is 
done those who remain to carry on will 
pause for reflection on the contribution 
we have made, and that the deserved 
tributes of sorrowing friends will be our 
rich reward. Such certainly can well be 
said of GEORGE SCHWABE. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to one of the 
grandest, most patriotic, most thorough- 
ly American, Christian gentlemen I have 
ever served with in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It has been my good fortune 
to have served with Mr. ScHwase the 
past 2 years as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Labor and the Federal 
Security Agency. I believe when you 
serve on a small subcommittee, where 
you sit and listen to testimony and in- 
terrogate witnesses day after day, week 
after week, month after month, both 
morning and afternoon, you get to know 
your colleagues as in no other way. 

Mr. ScHWABE was an extremely valua- 
ble member of our subcommittee. In 
addition to being a very well-known and 
prominent lawyer, with many years of 
experience in the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma—and, as the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] said, he 
was the only Republican to be elected 
speaker in the Oklahoma Legislature— 
he brought to the committee an invalua- 
ble fund of knowledge. He was the son 
of a very prominent physician, and, 
was, therefore, familiar with the prob- 
lems facing our subcommittee, which 
handles appropriations for all the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the re- 
search funds for the investigation of 
cancer, heart, mental, and the many 
dread diseases which are of such great 
concern to allof us. In considering these 
problems we deal with hospital programs. 
I know that Mr. ScHwasz, because of his 
interest in the work of our Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, personally visited 
many of the hospitals throughout the 
United States to inspect them and see 
what he could contribute to their better- 
ment. 

As has been said, he was a fine Chris- 
tian man. He not only professed Chris- 
tianity, he lived it. It was exemplified 
in everything he said and did. He was 
extremely considerate of every witness 
who came before our committee. If you 
will read those parts of the hearings 
where he interrogated witnesses, you will 
find that he asked his questions in the 
manner of a gentleman. The serious- 
nes with which he accepted his obliga- 
tions, the efficient and dignified execu- 
tion of his duties, and the patient under- 
standing he always exhibited contributed 
materially to early completion of our 
hearings. 

I think the life of GrorceE ScHWABE, 
both before he came to the House of 
Representatives and during his service 
here, can be summed up in one word, 
service, service to his fellow men, serv- 
ice to his congressional district, service 


to all mankind. He was a man of vision, 
a@ great humanitarian. I join my col- 
leagues in an expression of deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Schwabe, his family and 
relatives. We have lost a coworker of 
indomitable spirit, a statesman whose 
memory we shall forever hold in the 
highest esteem. It will be hard to re- 
place the services of a man like GrorcE 
SCHWABE. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have heard and read many definitions of 
what constitutes a lady or a gentleman. 
The one that appeals to me the most 
among these, as being the most expres- 
sive of a human being taking the journey 
of life, is that “A lady or a gentleman is 
one who can disagree without being dis- 
agreeable.” Certainly this definition 
applies to our late beloved friend and 
colleague, GrEorcE SCHWABE. 

Everything that has been said about 
GeorGE ScHWaBE is something that he 
stood for and was a symbol of—kindness 
of character, ability, determination, 
courage, adherence to duty, consider- 
ateness for his fellow beings, and the 
possession of an understanding mind. 

How much that word “understanding” 
can mean to each of us, can mean to 
mankind if we only dwell upon it, study 
it, and in our own life undertake to live 
up to and act in accordance with the 
true meaning and effect of that word. 
An understanding mind is the mind of 
a lady or gentleman. An understanding 
mind incorporates and includes within 
it all of those human traits which make 
for beauty of character and nobility of 
action. GeEorGE ScHWABE in his asso- 
ciations with us, and in his associations 
with his fellow men, was a gentleman, 
and was a man possessed of an under- 
standing mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, not of to- 
day, because today’s Recorp is not print- 
ed yet, but I hold in my hand the last 
public document known as the CONGRES= 
SIONAL REcorp that is in print at this par- 
ticular moment—of course, there will be 
another one in print tomorrow—but this 
is the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of April 2, 
1952. That is the day that GEorRGE 
ScHwaBeE died. He died in the evening 
of April 2, 1952. On page 3379 of this 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD appears the last 
roll call of yesterday—I think it was 
the only roll call of yesterday, but it is 
the last roll call that GEorcE SCHWABE 
answered as a Member of this body. 
Listed among those who were present 
and voting on that roll call is our late 
friend, GrorcE ScHwaBE. I was at lunch 
just a little while ago with some of our 
colleagues and we were talking about our 
late colleague. One of my colleagues, 
who was there, said he met GEORGE 
ScuwaBeE yesterday on the floor of the 
House on the Democratic side. That was 
while the roll call was going on. My 
Democratic colleague made some pleas- 
ant comment about GeEorcE sitting on 
the Democratic side as we sometimes do 
in friendliness when we sit on the other 
side, joshing one another in a friendly 
way, and my Democratic colleague told 
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me that Greorce ScHwasBE said, “I am so 
tired I really cannot walk across the 
aisle to the Republican side.” ‘That in- 
dicates how sick he was yesterday. The 
record of this roll call indicates his cour- 
age and determination to perform the 
duties of his office when he should have 
been home, not here; when he should 
have been under a doctor’s care. I think 
that exemplifies more clearly than any 
words that we can say what GEORGE 
Scuwase stood for, and what he was 
when he was among us only yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all of my col- 
leagues in the expressions they have 
made about this fine colleague of ours, 
this fine legislator, this fine American, 
this kindly gentleman. I extend to the 
Oklahoma delegation my deep sympathy 
in the loss which is theirs—both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. I extend to the 
people of his district my deep sympathy. 
The people of the State of Oklahoma, 
and we throughout the Nation, have lost 
a valuable public official. In particular, 
as an individual and as majority leader, 
but speaking for my Democratic col- 
leagues and joining with our Republican 
colleagues, I extend to Mrs. Schwabe, 
her children, and the other loved ones 
left behind, our profound sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBERr]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked beyond measure when I heard 
about Grorce SCHWABE. He was one of 
the finest characters I have ever known. 
He was an effective and efficient legis- 
lator. He had the faculty of bringing 
people, in a quiet way, to his way of 
thinking. In the committees on which 
he served he was of the utmost value 
in bringing about a reasonable solution 
of the problems which they had to face. 
He was one of the few men that could 
be appointed to a conference and go to 
the Senate and do a real job in sticking 
up for the things that the House of Rep- 
resentatives stood for. 

He is going to be greatly missed, but 
we must all be thankful that such a fine 
character has been able to serve with us. 

I wish to extend to Mrs. Schwabe and 
the family my sincerest and deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. 
WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I have noticed during the last 
few weeks the illness of our friend from 
Oklahoma, Grorce ScHWABE, it was a 
shock to me last night when I learned 
of his sudden death. At the request of 
his wife I called the Speaker, Hon. Sam 
RAYeBuRN, and the minority leader, Hon. 
JOE MartTINn, and informed them, and 
both of them were shocked to learn of 
the sudden death of our colleague 
GEORGE SCHWABE. 

GEORGE SCHWABE was a devout Chris- 
tian. He was a family man. He was a 
Mason. He was a conscientious, able, 
and honest Representative. He was one 
of the most fluent speakers I ever knew. 
He taught a Sunday school class and 
my wife and I were in his class for some 
time. My three elder children had been 
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under his instruction at the Sunday 
school for quite a while. On the last 
four Sundays Mr. ScHwasBE, as an elder, 
led our morning prayer service at the 
National City Christian Church. He was 
@ personal friend of my wife and my- 
self, as well as his brother Max, a former 
Missouri Congressman, and his wife. 
We visited frequently. He was a won- 
derful man. He was highly regarded by 
both Democrats and Republicans. The 
aisle meant nothing to him. He had 
friends on all sides. 

GeEorGE ScHWABE died on the job, 
working for you and for me and for the 
good of the country. 

I should like to quote this verse which 
is very fitting as applied to GEORGE 
ScHWABE: 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 
Was not spoken of the soul, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have five legisla- 
tive days to extend their remarks and 
that I may have five legislative days to 
extend my remarks and to include re- 
marks of former Oklahoma Members. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CHATHAM]. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, only in 
this past year did I become well ac- 
quainted with GEORGE SCHWABE. We 
had a tour together at the Naval Hos- 
pital. 

I have not known a more sincere and 
common-sense gentleman. Many years 
ago my grandfather gave me a little sen- 
tence for me to try to live by. After 
talking to Georce Scuwabe day after 
day and getting to know him better day 
by day I would like to describe him in 
these few words: “Kind and gentle, 
frank and free.” That covers verse, 
chapter, and book. If you repeat those 
words over and over, “Kind and gentle, 
frank and free,” and if they apply to a 
man or woman it means that that man 
or that women is one in a thousand. 

The great State of Oklahoma has lost 
a bright light in a galaxy of able sons. 
I wish to extend my deep sympathy to 
the family of my distinguished friend. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
having spent a good many years in this 
body and knowing the roll call of the 
Members who have passed to the next 
world, there is never a morning that I 
do not, as I approach the Capitol, look 
up to see if the flag is at half mast, and 
if it is, wonder who has gone to his re- 
ward. 

Yesterday on that aisle GerorcEe 
ScuwaBe sat leaning his head on the 
chair. I came along. I have always 
had a great admiration and affection for 
him. Iran my hand over his head and 
I said: “You should not be working to- 
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day.” He smiled, and we visited about 
his brother Max and what he was do- 
ing—just a friendly visit. 

It came as a terrific shock to me when 
I saw the flag at half mast this morning. 
I stopped and asked the police officer at 
the door: ‘Well, who is it this time?” 
He said: “Grorce ScHwaBE, fine man.” 

I agree with everything that has been 
said here with regard to this wonderful 
Christian gentleman and able legislator. 
As I say, I have been very fond of him. 
All these years that I have seen my 
friends come and go, to the number of 
probably 2,000, many of them taken by 
death. There is a picture comes to 
me which applies to all of us: We are 
working on a great fabric which we 
did not plan. ‘They say that over in 
Persia where beautiful rugs, museum 
pieces, are made, there are thousands of 
little knots which have to be tied to every 
square inch of these beautiful rugs. The 
weavers who work in the hot sunshine 
on the underside of each rug never see 
the upper side and know nothing about 
the brilliant colors and rich designs; all 
they know is just the cold, drab under- 
side. They labor sometimes 3 or 4 years 
tying hundreds of thousands of knots. 
A master weaver prepared the plan and 
draft for this great rug and sets it up 
on stakes, but the knot tiers never see 
the upper side of their work until the 
day comes when it is finished; then the 
master lets down the rug for the weavers 
to see. It is said that when they see 
for the first time the beautiful work they 
have done, no shoddy threads or imper- 
fect knots, they leap with joy. Some- 
how I feel that the great Master Weaver 
has designed a great, beautiful moral 
fabric for his earthly weavers. We are 
all laborers; we are all weavers. The 
part that Georce ScHwaBE has woven 
has probably been displayed to him by 
the Master Weaver; and the Master has 
said: “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant, not a shoddy strand, or a 
misplaced thread, or a knot that is not 
perfectly tied.” 

God bless my friend, GEorGEe ScHWaABE, 
his famly, and his friends to whom he 
has turned over the task of working on 
the fabric of this great Republic. I ex- 
tend my sympathy to all. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my very good fortune to 
spend many hours with Grorce SCHWABE 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations considering the Labor- 
Federal security appropriation bill in 
years gone by. As the majority leader 
has so well stated, George was a real 
gentleman. 

I want to tell the House of an expe- 
rience which will give an idea of his 
great consideration for other people. 
Last November Mr. Scuwase, together 
with Mr. JENSEN and Mr. McGratH and 
I, made an investigation of the Trust 
Territories, Japan and Korea. When 


our group reached Honolulu on the way 
out the doctors examined Mr. ScHWABE 
and decided he could not proceed with 
us to the trust territory. 
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He begged them, however, to let him 
go to Japan. He wanted that above all 
else so that he could go up to Hokkaido 
where the Oklahoma National Guard 
was stationed and meet the Oklahoma 
boys and take messages from them to 
their people back home. 

They acceded to that wish, as the 
members of our subcommittee will re- 
call, and George proceeded by separate 
plane to Tokyo. He spent most of his 
time in Japan visiting with the boys at 
Camp Hokkaido. 

I well recall his satisfaction when we 
met in Japan. He said: “Carl, I am 
sorry I could not go with you, and the 
others over to Korea, but, at least, I did 
get a chance to see the boys at Hokkaido. 
You would be surprised how many of 
them I talked to and how many messages 
I have to bring back to their folks in 
Oklahoma.” 

On the return trip, the members of 
the subcommittee will recall that during 
that night on a Navy plane GEORGE 
ScuwaBe, unable to stand the rigors of 
that trip, spent 9 hours with an oxygen 
mask over his face. 

I think George had a premonition and 
that he felt that the one thing he 
wanted to do to complete his service to 
his country was to see those boys and 
try to help them in any way that he 
could. He felt well rewarded for his 
trip. 

I join with his many other friends to- 
day in extending my deepest sympathy 
to his widow and to his children. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bitter day. Death has come, like a thief 
in the night, and taxen a comrade, who 
has walked beside us and carried his part 
of the daily burden and served not mere- 
ly a congressiona! district, but a State 
anda nation. And he served them well. 

In this sad hour there are many things 
that can be said in praise and eulogy 
of Grorce BLaIne Scuwase. And it 
may be added that in all his long and 
useful career here in the House no word 
has ever been uttered in criticism of his 
ife or his legislative record. 

GEORGE SCHWABE was not only a great 
legislator, a great public servant, a great 
man—but he was a loyal friend. And 
no one had more or stronger friendships, 
My acquaintance with him dated from 
our school days when we were students 
together at Missouri University. And 
from then until now I have entertained 
the highest regard and warmest affec- 
tion for him—a friendship that does not 
end with this dark day. 

By a singular coincidence he and his 
brother first came to the House on the 
same day; he representing an Oklahoma 
district, and his brother, Hon. Max 
Schwabe, representing a Missouri dis- 
trict. He had planned to leave in a few 
days to attend the wedding of his broth- 
er’s daughter at Columbia, his old home, 
But fate ordained otherwise, 
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He was one of the most useful mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and no one could have been more 
faithful and more indefatigable in the 
discharge of the exacting duties of the 
committee. He was present there at our 
last meeting. I like to recall that when 
he came in to take his seat that morning 
I smiled across the room at him and that 
he smiled back. We did not have to 
speak or clasp hands to renew the treas- 
ured associations of the years we had 
lived together. Unquestionably the dili- 
gence with which he drove his work, in 
the office, in committee and in the de- 
partments, contributed to his untimely 
passing and his tired heart ceased to 
function at the period of his greatest 
usefulness and the zenith of his career. 

Our hearts go out to his family and 
especially to his devoted wife. But there 
is a modicum of consclation. They have 
a wealth of golden memories. And this 
is not the end. There is no death. 
There is no night. “The stars go down 
to rise upon some fairer shore.” 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say that the gentleman from Missouri, 
who has just asked to extend his remarks 
at this point, is a school chum of the late 
GEORGE ScHwaBE. Mrs. Schwabe told me 
to notify the gentleman from Missouri 
as one of the first ones. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my friends in the Congress in the 
sorrow occasioned by the death of our 
colleague, GrorcEe B. SCHWABE. 

GEORGE SCHWABE was one of the truly 
distinguished citizens of Oklahoma. 
Beginning with his arrival in Nowata in 
1911 as a practicing lawyer, he has met 
every problem with energy and inge- 
nuity, every challenge with achievement. 

His zeal for service, beginning as 
mayor of Nowata, carried him to the 
State house of representatives, where he 
also served as speaker. His service in 
the Congress is embodied in the perma- 
nent legislative records of our country 
and will ever be a source of pride not 
only to his family and the district he 
represented but to the Nation as a whole. 

GEorGE ScHwaBE labored incessantly 
and indefatigably for his constituents 
and country. As a matter of fact, there 
is no doubt in my mind that it was his 
assiduous and unceasing labors in his 
long series of public offices that ulti- 
mately broke his health and resulted in 
his untimely death. 

The Congress has lost an experienced 
legislative leader. GEorcz= SCHwasr will 
also be missed as a friend. His driving 
personality and all-pervading cheerful- 
ness of spirit maintained not only him- 
sel* but all of us around him in the prob- 
lems of congressional work. 

To his bereaved family I extend my 
deepest and most sincere sympathy in 
this hour of their great sorrow. My hope 
and prayer are that a kind and merciful 
providence, whose actions we cannct 
question and to whose mandates we all 
must humbly bow, will aid and comfort 
his fine widow and children. His loss 
will not easily be sustained by our State 
and our Nation. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, every 
act, every deed, and every word cf GrorcEe 
ScHWABE was guided by only one com- 
pelling factor, and that was the life, the 
words, and the examples of Jesus Christ, 
for GEorRcE SCHWABE was truly a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Of him it can very truly 
be said: Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant. Enter thou into the house 
of thy Lord. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
StTE=p]. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a stunning shock when someone with 
whom you are working in daily contact 
is suddenly called by death. It is very 
hard to realize, therefore, that my be- 
loved cclleague, the late Honorable 
GrorGE ScHwaBE has answered the final 
roll call. 

I know every Member of the Congress 
who was rrivileged to serve with Mr. 
ScHWABE was as impressed with his sin- 
cerity and devotion to his convictions as 
I have been. He was a stanch and firm 
believer in greater economy in govern- 
ment and he never overlooked an oppor- 
tunity to work in that cause. 

Although he espoused another party 
faith than my own, and although we did 
not agree on issues many times, there 
has never been a time when his faith 
and his honest conviction about his 
views could be questioned. And despite 
the fact that his philosophies sometimes 
placed us on opposite sides of various 
questions, he was always happy and will- 
ing to sit down and talk about these 
differences in a completely friendly and 
objective way. He prided himself on his 
ability to try to see the other fellow’s 
side and to work out a fair compromise 
whenever possible. It was this philoso- 
phy of give and take, live and let live, 
that contributed much to the love and 
affection his friends and colleagues held 
for him. 

His untimely passing is all the more to 
be regretted because he knew and real- 
ized the great risk he was running in 
continuing his work in the Congress. 
Only Tuesday I visited with him for more 
than an hour and talked to him as a 
friend about his health. He told me he 
was planning to go to the hospital for 
a check-up and rest as soon as the House 
had finished its work on pending appro- 
priation bills. But the load was too 
heavy and he was denied the chance to 
place his personal health and welfare 
above his public duty. It goes without 
saying that his death was hastened by 
this determination he had to put his 
work ahead of everything else. 

Every Member knows the attention 
and interest he gave to his work on the 
Appropriations Committee. Not only did 
he work diligently on his own subcom- 
mittee, of which he was the ranking mi- 
nority member, but he also gave detailed 
study and analysis to all the appropria- 
tion bills. I took advantage of this keen 
command of details on these bill many 
times to counsel with him on items in 
which I was particularly interested. He 
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always was most generous and helpful 
to me in these instances. 

We of the Oklahoma delegation in the 
House feel Mr. ScowaBe’s passing more 
keenly because of the close cooperation 
and cordial relationship that has existed 
among us. Party affiliation has never 
detracted from the work we have done 
as a team for our State and its people, 
along with our other duties here. This 
cooperation was made all the more ef- 
fective because of the strong personal 
friendship that we have share along 
with our mutual interests and respect for 
each other. 

I join with all of you in expressing 
my heartfelt sympathy to his wife and 
his family. He was devoted to his family, 
his church, and his Masonic fraternity. 
We have all lost a fine and true friend, 
and our State and the Nation has lost 
an earnest and sincere public servant. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, white has 
ever been the emblem of purity. GEORGE 
ScuwaBe’s purpose in all his doing was 
as pure as the driven snow. He werked 
hard to be right, as God gave him the 
wiscom and vision to see the right, and 
to me h2 was always just as nearly right 
as mortal man can be. George was my 
dear, esteemed friend and a Christian, 
pairictic American gentleman of the 
highest order. I have spent months 
upen months in attendance at Appro- 

riations Committee hearings with our 
Geceased colleague. He was an able 
lawyer, and since I am not a lawyer, 
Grorce SCHWABE was of great service to 
me; his counsel was always timely and 
good. I grieve with his loving wife and 
family, and a multitude of friends all 
over America. Good-by George: God 

est your soul. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahcma, my 
colleague [Mr. STIGLER]. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, another 
yoice has been stilied. A good and great 
man has been called to the great beyond. 
I refer to the untimely passing last night 
of our late colleague, the Honorable 
Georszt Scuwasz, of the First Congres- 
sicnal District cof Oklahoma. 

t was only yesterday that I appeared 
with him before a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary on some matters af- 
fecting some of our constituents. At 
that time he complained of nct feeling 
well but felt sure he would be feeling 
better soon—and that was part of his 
philosophy—always looking cn the 
bright side—that tomorrow would be a 
better Gay than today. He lived that 
way. 

He was a man of deep convictions—a 
kindly man—a religious man—a man of 
God. 

He was my personal friend. While we 
were of Cifferent political faith, yet that 
never Gisturbed cur friendship. I snail 
miss him, Mr. Speaker. His services will 
be greatly missed by his constituents. 

Our State has suffered a great loss— 
our House Appropriations Committee 
has lost a mcost valuable member. His 
passing will be mourned by many. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my deepest 
sympathy to his family of whom he 
thought so much. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEv- 
ENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times when that cold hand reaches out 
and touches someone on the shoulder and 
summons him, it happens too suddenly. 
It happened too suddenly for me yester- 
day as I crossed the street to come here 
to the session of the House yesterday. A 
man from my district, an employee of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was walking a few steps ahead of me. 
Suddenly I saw him falter and I saw a 
policeman put his arm around his 
shoulders. A police car came up and 
carried him to Providence Hespital where 
within an hour a cerebral hemorrhage 
ended his earthly career. I thought 
that was enough for one day. Then, this 
happened. It has happened close to me 
in the taking of my colleague, with whom 
I was so closely associated on the Appro- 
priations Committee in the person of 
Karl Stefan last fall. It was so very, very 
clese. Then I saw Frank Keefe pass 
away, and now GEORGE SCHWABE, two men 
who have worked and worked with all of 
their hearts in the interest of this great 
heart institute that was to take care of 
cases just like theirs. Here in some mys- 
terious way the great Architect of the 
universe has summoned these two men 
home. You can remember that they 
were all kindly men. Some were more 
vigorous in their presentation of matters 
here in the House, and others we re- 
member in other ways. But, in Grorce 
ScCHWABE, we had an unusual combi- 
nation, a combination of a man of 
great strength of character and a great 
gentleman in the same person. GEORGE 
ScHwasz never weakened in his convic- 
tions, and he was always a gentleman. 
Sometimes when I pick up these cruel 
press articles about the Congress of the 
United States, and I resent them so deep- 
ly because the men who write them know 
nothing about the great friendships 
which exist across the aisle, and in the 
committees of this House, I wonder when 
I read those cruel articles where the men 
who write them spend their time. Then 
the consciousness comes to me that they 
know nothing of these devoted public 
servants who nct cniy give their health, 
but life itself in the preservation cf this 
Republic. I know that they miss all of 
this that we know of our colleagues 
across the aisie, I have the same feeling 
in the passing of Grorct ScuwaseE that I 
had in the passing of Frank Keefe and 
Karl Stefan. Three Christian gentle- 
men, fearing only their Creator; serving 
men to their last breath. Certainly he is 
an honor to his State and a great loss to 
his State and the Nation. 

I am proud to just be a part of this 
tribute that is paid by men who knew 
him best here in the House of Represent. 
atives today. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pocarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sad heart that I rise this afternoon 
to pay tribute to the memory of my friend 
GEORGE SCHWAaBE. I have known GEorGE 
ScHwaseE for the past 10 years. It has 
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been my privilege to have been very 
closely associated with him since Janu- 
ary 1947, when we both began to serve 
on the same committee. GEORGE 
ScuHwas_E in 1947 was a Member of the 
majority which controlled the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Labor De- 
partment and Federal Security Agency. 
I never knew Getorce ScuwaBeE to take 
advantage of any witness, even when he 
could have done so through majority 
control. I never knew GrorGE SCHWABE 
to be abusive to any witness who ap- 
peared before the committee. Since it 
has been my privilege to have been chair- 
man of the committee for the past 4 
years, it was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I heard of the reelection of GEORGE 
ScuHwase in 1950; and then in January 
1951, that he was again to return as 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Federal Security 
Appropriations. 

The contributions that men like Frank 
Keefe and Greorce ScHwaBE have made 
in the past years for the health of future 
generations will never be forgotten. I 
have stated this before. Befcre Frank 
Keefe passed away I had the privilege 
of making that same statement. 

A week ago last Tuesday, when our 
committee presented our annual appro- 
priation bill to the House, I had the priv- 
ilege then, and the sense, thank God, 
to acknowledge the tremendous amount 
of good work that Gzorcr ScHwaBE had 
contributed to this committee. I have 
never heard him say an unkind word of 
any human being. I often wonder if 
that could be said about many of us to- 
day. s 

GEORGE SCHWABE was a man of keen 
intellect. He was a man of integrity. 
He was honest and sincere. I do not 
believe I have ever known a man with 
a bigger heart or a kinder soul than 
GEORGE SCHWABE. 

The people of his congressional dis- 
trict in Cklahoma will miss him. His 
death is a tremendous loss to the State 
of Cklahoma and a tremendous loss to 
the United States of America. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp). 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, while the 
sudden passing cf a very dear friend, and 
colleague js always a chock, I cannot say 
that it was a surprise in the case of 
GzorGct SCHWABE, 

The day before yesterday he was sit- 
ting alone working on some papers there 
where the gentleman from Kansas is now 
sitting, and as I went by I said, “George, 
what are you doing hsre? You ought 
to be at home. You are not weil and 
you know it.” He had that peculiar 
drawn lock around his mouth, and that 
gray, ashen countenance that a physi- 
cian recognizes as indicative of heart 
failure. He said, “I know I am not well, 
Doc, and I am going to let up a little at 
Easter time.” 

Later in the day, when I was going 
back to my office through the tunnel he 
was ahead of me, with head bowed, walk- 
ing slowly just one heavy step after an- 
other. I slowed down so as not to over- 
take him because I did not want to bring 
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up the subject again. When he had gone 
his way to the old House Office Building, 
I had turned off to the new building and 
I had seen him for the last time. 

What a fine, honorable, upright, Chris- 
tian gentleman. He was an unsurpassed 
combination of unswerving devotion to 
duty, fierce loyalty to his deeply-held 
convictions, and unfailingly sweet spirit. 
The word that comes nearest to summing 
up his sterling qualities as patriot, pub- 
lic servant, loyal representative of Okla- 
homa, and good friend to all of us was 
this: faithfulness. 

George will not be with us or his fam- 
ily for Easter. He will celebrate Easter 
in heaven. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the truth 
of the often-used expression “Life is 
so fleeting,’ was never mcre dramat- 
ically portrayed than in the passing of 
Representative Grorce B. ScHwasE, of 
Oklahoma, for it was only this time yes- 
terday that he was here in this Cham- 
ber and expressed his convictions on 
the roll-call vote on the judgeship bill. 
During the early part of yesterday I 
had the pleasure, which I shall long re- 
member, of a short but highly pleasant 
exchange with him. I recall that dur- 
ing consideration of the Labor Depart- 
ment-Federel Security appropriation 
bill just a little over a week ago, I mis- 
takenly addressed him as “the gentle- 
man from Missouri.” The Members will 
recall that our exchange of words at 
that time was very pleasant, and I point- 
ed out that I should be excused fcr such 
a mistake since his brother Max had 
served with him and me here in the 
House as a Representative, not from the 
State of Oklahoma but from the State 
of Missouri; and at that point George 
very proudly pointed out that he really 
was a Missourian, having keen korn and 
educated in Missouri. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLev- 
ENGER] has reierred to the fact that 
Members of Congress are too often ex- 
posed to criticism and ridicule by the 
public and the press, Little does the 
public know abcut the work of a man 
like Grorck Scuwasbz, who has spent 
hour after hour, frcm 10 in the morning 
until 5 every evening, day after day, 
week efter week, for months in order to 
ferret cut paris of a requested appro- 
priation which save the taxpayers of 
this country a great deal cf money. 
Whenever GEORGE CCHWABE came on the 
floor cf this House and spoke on an ap- 
propriation bill I can say that he gen- 
erally knew exactly what he was talk- 
ing about when he scught to reduce the 
amcunt cf a bill. 

The great House Committee on Ap- 
propriaticns in the passing of GEORGE 
ScHwaseE has lost a brilliant legislator, 
an able members and, most of us, a fine 
friend. Mr. Speaker, I join with my col- 
leagues today in expressing our deep and 
sincere sympathy to George’s widcw and 
family in their sudden bereavement. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, SIT7TLER]). 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
heard of the passing of GEorcE SCHWABE 
this morning I immediately thought of 
two things: First, I thought of the look 
in his eye as I saw him just about to 
take up his responsibility as an elder in 
the National City Christian Church of 
which we are both members. The spirit 
in which he entered into that service of 
communion was evident in his entire 
being, and I shall always remember it. 
The other thing I thought of was a 
poem once selected as his ideal concept 
of the way to go into the Great Beyond 
by a lad remembered only as “Larry” 
whose diary was published after his own 
sudden death. This is the poem: 

Let Me Live Our My YEARs 
Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 

Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s 

wine! 


Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine. 


-Let me go quickly like a candlelight 
Snuffcd out just at the hey day of its glow! 
Give me high noon—and let it then be 
_ night! 
Thus would I go. 


And grant me when I face the grisly thing, 
One haughty cry to pierce the gray 
perhaps! 
Let me be as a tune-swept fiddlestring 
That feels the master melody—and snaps! 


—John G. Neihardt. 


GerorcE SCHWABE must have felt that 
master melody. He has now passed on to 
a larger and greater field. We shall miss 
him, but we can take courage from the 
example he has set, conviction from his 
conviction, faith from his faith. Surely 
his lovely wife and family have the sym- 
pathy of us all. Yet, if we merely ex- 
press sympathy, we help them but little. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I include with 
my remarks this beautiful story of The 
Wayside Station, written by John Edgar 
Park, former president of Wheaton Col- 
lege, and delivered to the students of that 
college cn a bright New England morn- 
ing following the untimely death of two 
of the students during their attendance 
at a conference in Maine. I hope it will 
help them as it has helped me to accept 
the sudden loss of one near and dear. 


THE WAYSIDE STATION 


“See here,” called out the scientific gen- 
tleman in the glasses. “See! Here is an- 
other passenger gone! What can you say to 
that?” He glared at me triumphantly. I 
looked at the empty seat and my eyes filled 
with tears. For in the course of the long rail- 
road journey I had become very fond of the 
fair-haired young man who had occupied 
that seat for so many miles. It was true, 
his suitcase, his books, and magazines were 
still there, but he was gone. Before answer- 
ing I took another trip through the train, 
coaches—paricr cars and baggage compart- 
ment—but I could not find him. He had dis- 
appeared absolutely. 

I returned to my indignant scientific 
friend. “Sheer carelessness,” he said. “No 
one knows how many passengers are lost. 
On we go nowhere! The train or its driver 
cares nothing for any individual. Think 
how many with whom we have traveled are 
with us no more!” As he paused, I could 
see that he too was affected by the memory 
of faces once so dear and familiar to. us, 
now gone forever. Comparative newcomers 
were now occupying their well-known places. 


Again I stooped down and tried for the 
hundredth time to look out of the window. 
But it was either too cold outside, or the 
windows were of frosted glass, or we were 
passing through a deep gully with high 
banks on either side. For some reason we 
could see nothing. 

“There is no sense or reason in it,” said 
my scientific friend. “Some have been 
young, some in the midst of life, some old— 
one by one they have all gone like this. 
They are pushed off into the void—they are 
all lost. If there was any sense to it all we 
could know when they were about to leave 
us, we could look out of the window and see 
them go. But no, the whole thing is a shame- 
ful fraud, they are picked off and thrown 
away just by chance, and the train itself 
is going nowhere. The thing to do is simply 
to play cards and forget it.” 

It seemed fearfully true to me, yet it 
seemed also somehow to be too simple- 
minded an explanation. I sat down, stared 
hard at the reflection of my face in the dull 
window pane and said to myself, “I mustn’t 
be taken in by appearance. There’s some- 
thing more to it than that.” 

My friend soon grew tired of the cards 
and turned to his scientific books and fig- 
ures again. I looked over at him and saw 
he was having a glorious time lost in his 
calculations. A poor woman across the 
aisle, however, was having difficulty with 
a troublesome child. I saw my friend stop 
unwillingly in his calculations. His eyes 
were annoyed at the interruption. Then I 
saw them soften. He rose and took the baby 
in his arms and said to the mother, “You 
have had a hard day with the child. I'll look 
after him while you take a nap.” 

As he walked up and down the aisle until 
the baby quieted and slept in his arms, he 
looked nearly as contented as he had when 
lost in abtruse calculations. When he had 
laid the sleeping baby safely down beside 
the sleeping mother I said to him, “Well, 
even if you are right, even if the passengers 
who leave us are lost, and the train is going 
nowhere, still we are not without hope. We 
still have left cards and calculations and 
kindness.” 

“Three good old K’s,” he said as he laughed 
at me. “Yes,” he said, “even at the worst, 
things are not without hope. We have our 
relaxations, our work, and the fun of help- 
ing others along the way. But all the same, 
I wonder where the passengers who leave us 
go and where we are going.” 

As he sat down beside me, I said, “Let’s 
look at the thing scientifically. On the face 
of it it looks careless. People go without any 
rhyme or reason, some young, some old, some 
with long preparetion, some suddenly with- 
out even saying good-by.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and they won’t let us 
look through the door after them and we 
can’t see out of the windows.” 

“But remember,” I said, “the whole thing 
is mysterious. It isn’t as if we knew how we 
got into this train or who arranged our fel- 
low passengers for us. Our leaving the train 
is no more mysterious than our being here 
and all talking together as we are now, 
moved at lightning speed through space we 
know not whither.” 

“That’s true,” he said, “only you get used 
to the queerness of being here. The other 
thing only happens once.” 

“The only thing that makes alighting more 
mysterious than traveling on is the fact that 
we are traveling on, and you and I have not 
yet been called upon to leave the train.” 

Just then a shadowy figure passing through 
the center corridor laid a hand on my 
shoulder. My friend looked up at me 
startled. For a moment I stood in the aisle 
bewildered. The next moment I was stepping 
off the train. The dim light was gone, that 
dusty close train smell, the familiar plush 
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seats, the monotonous ticking of the wheels 
over the rails—all were forgotten. I was 
stepping off the train, without my old suit- 
case of worn-out clothes and the rubbish 
of personal belongings. I heard my name 
before my eyes became accustomed to the 
bright sunlight. They were all there to greet 
me. I felt arms around me I knew so well. 
I could say nothing but just grasp hand after 
hand and look into the dearest eyes I had 
loved and lost awhile. Old words sounded in 
my mind over and over again as one after 
another pushed through the little group to 
welcome me. They were words I had heard 
somewhere on the train and they repeated 
themselves over and over again in my heart, 
a kind of link between the past and the pres- 
ent—they were these, “And oh what raptured 
greetings.” 

Soon I looked around, other passengers 
from other carriages all along the track were 
being greeted by other such groups of friends. 
A presence whose name was Love filled that 
wayside station and I felt His hands upon 
my hair, my name in His sweet voice so dearly 
loved. 

Then I wiped my eyes and looked around. 
Another train was ready to start at the other 
side of the station and many passengers were 
taking it with their friends. Cars were al- 
ready filled and leaving for the mountain 
road filled with réunited families. Aero- 
planes were humming ready to carry some 
lucky ones over the hills and far away. 

I thought of my scientific friend and rush- 
ing up to Him whose name was Love, I said, 
“Why could we not have known? Why was 
it necessary to suffer and doubt and wonder 
so? Why could they not have seen all this 
out of their darkened windows?” 

He smiled at me and said, “You remember 
the games, the calculations, and the friend- 
liness you learned upon the train. If the 
glass in the windows had been clear no one 
would have attended to these things. The 
passengers would have spent their time gaz- 
ing out of the windows into the next world. 
The companionship and service, the toil and 
work would have been forgotten. And these 
things were necessary. Only through con- 
centration on them have you learned the 
skill and fellowship and kindliness that make 
you fit for better things. One world at a 
time. That is enough.” 

Here I must stop for were I to tell you 
where those other trains lead to, what were 
those homes or voyages in air, now mine to 
enjoy: Were I even to whisper a thousandth 
part of those secrets to you, your heart would 
be so ravished with joy that you could never 
settle down to do the daily task and taste 
the moderate joys and act the friendly part 
of your small lives again. One life at a time. 
For you time still ticks out the minutes on 
the rails, for you the humdrum task still 
waits so full of solace, for your love and 
service the needy beside you cry. Be faith- 
ful in little. The time will come when you 
too shall alight from the train of time into 
one of the wayside stations of eternity and 
you shall be called upon in ways more glori- 
ous than you have dreamed to be faithful 
also in much. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
McGraTH]. 

Mr. McGratH. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House places aside its business to stop 
and pay a just tribute to one who de- 
serves it so well. I recall just a few 
months ago, when in company with my 
colleagues, Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, and 
Mr. JENSEN and our late departed friend, 
Mr. ScHwaBE, we stood on the wooden 
platform erected over the U.S. S. Arizona 
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at Pearl Harbor, upon which there was a 
plaque paying tribute to 1,108 American 
sailors who are still entombed in the 
vessel. I saw GEorGE ScHwasE kneel and 
pray for those men who had gone on. 

We visited the cemeteries in Honolulu, 
and there again he paid tribute to those 
men. Over their bodies was the Shield 
of David, the Cross, and the Buddhist 
symbol, and again I saw him kneel and 
pray to the one God for their spiritual 
welfare. 

I had the unpleasant duty of insisting, 
along with my Republican colleagues, 
that he have a medical check to ascer- 
tain whether or not it was wise for him 
to proceed with the trip. When he was 
told that the rigors of the trust terri- 
tory trip would be too much and that to 
go into Korea might be very dangerous, 
he plead with those doctors because he 
wanted to see what was going on at the 
front. Yes, he was brave, and he insisted 
upon going as far as Tokyo, the last 
clearance they would allow him to have 
on account of his condition. Yet, as sick 
as he was, there was another member of 
our party who had the same courageous 
spirit and went on even though he was 
physically ill, Morning after morning 
George would come down and say, “How 
is Ben this morning?” There was never 
any concern as to how he was himself, it 
was always as to his colleague’s con- 
dition. 

When we came back from the front 
at Korea he had spent the time visiting 
hospitals in Japan and he showed me a 
list of well over 250 names of men from 
his State. When his day’s work was 
done, he was in his hotel room writing 
to the parents and the relatives of those 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, GEorGE ScHwaseE died in 
the line of duty, just as much as any man 
who wore the uniform of his country. I 
feel that I am a better Member of Con- 
gress because I worked and served with 
him and I trust I will be a better man 
because of my association with him. 

On Sunday morning we walked out to- 
gether. He went to his church and I 
went to mine, both with the same idea 
and the same thought of paying tribute 
to the Divine Master. And tcday, in this 
Chamber, we say our last words about 
him. I know he is before the Judge of 
Judges and that the Divine Master will 
pay him well for the service he has ren- 
dered to his fellow Americans and to 
everyone with whom he came in con- 
tact. I trust that at this moment that 
he will look down upon this Chamber 
and aid us by his prayers to the God of 
Gods. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in paying tribute to our 
departed colleague, Grorce ScHwaBE. I 
am greatly saddened today by his pass- 
ing. I thought I knew Georce ScHWABE 
pretty well, but after listening to these 
deserving tributes today I have concluded 
that I did not know him at all. I wish I 
had known some of these accomplish- 
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ments while George was alive. George 
was too modest to tell me of them. I 
would like to have said some things to 
George, and now I will not have that 
opportunity. 

He and his wife were in our home for 
dinner in the last few weeks. At that 
time I could see that GEORGE SCHWABE 
was not himself. His poor health has 
been a matter of concern to all of us. 
This morning when I learned that George 
had passed away my thoughts turned im- 
mediately to him sitting here yesterday, 
faithful to the last, when he should have 
been in bed. It was obvious that George 
was not in any condition to be on the 
floor, but he would not give up. 

On Monday of this week there was a 
rather important legislative duty for 
George to perform. George was right 
here in his seat and discharged his re- 
sponsibility. Our distinguished major- 
ity leader referred to the last roll call 
to which George responded. I also 
checked the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD this 
morning just to be sure that GEORGE 
ScHWABE’s name was there. Last night 
he answered when his name was called 
on a higher and more significant roll 
call, to which all cf us must respond. 

I am greatly moved and touched by 
these tributes today. GEorGE SCHWABE 
was a humble man. He never boasted of 
his virtues. We had to wait until he was 
gone before we cbtained full informa- 
tion on his sterling qualities. I did not 
know he taught Sunday School and 
was an elder in the Christian Church. 
I did know he was a good man. George 
never sought the limelight. He never 
tried to crowd anyone else out. George 
carried out the Scripture “In honcr 
preferring one another.” That was the 
way he lived. George was very proud 
of his son, who lives in my district 
and who holds a very responsible posi- 
tion in the city of Pueblo, Colo. We 
talked about him many times. George 
was very happy over the rapid advance- 
ment of his son in the business world. 
He loved his family and would talk of 
those dear to him rather than himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a close per- 
sonal friend in the passing of GEorRGE 
ScHwaseE, but that is nothing compared 
to the irreparable loss which this coun- 
try has suffered. We need men like him 
in public life today. 

I join my colleagues in extending my 
deepest personal sympathy to his de- 
voted wife, to his children, and to the 
other members of his family. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’EwarrtT]. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in expressing sincere re- 
gret at the early passing of GErorGE 
ScHwaBE. I knew him when he served in 
the Eightieth Congress. Since his return 
to this Congress his office has been across 
the hall from mine. He was the kind of a 
man whom you wanted to call on when 
you needed help and advice in the many 
difficulties before us. Many times I have 
gone to his office and asked him to help 
me or advise me in Some matter about 
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which I was concerned. Never did he 
fail me in that advice and he always had 
time to talk tome. I join my colleagues 
in extending my deepest sympathy to 
this wife and his family. I have lost a 
real friend, the Congress has lost a good 
legislator, and the State of Oklahoma 
has lost a splendid citizen. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has lost the services of a great 
statesman in the passing of GEorRGE 
ScuwaBE. Personally I have lost a very 
dear friend and a man whose counsel I 
valued most highly. In thinking of our 
colleague I am reminded of the words 
that Earl Michener, our distinguished 
former colleague from Michigan who re- 
tired from Congress last year, used in 
evaluating a successful Congressman, 
These were his words. He said: ‘First, 
he must be honest; second, he must have 
the respect of his colleagues; and, third, 
he must have faith in his own convic- 
tions.” Our departed colleague met all 
of these qualifications. : 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday at about this very hour I visited 
with Georce ScHwase on the floor of this 
House. Today he is gone and we will 
never again be able to hold fellowship 
with that great soul. But, in a larger 
sense he is not gone. He is still with us. 
We can never forget the kindliness of 
GerorGE ScHwasgr, his fairness, his ability, 
and his devotion to duty. My heart goes 
out to the members of his family and 
particularly his brother Max who served 
with us several years ago, and whom we 
all loved so much. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I, along 
with all of you, was terribly shocked to 
learn of the passing cf GEORGE SCHWABE. 
He was a diligent legislator and a good 
Representative of his constituency. To 
his loved ones I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker. I was 
grievously shocked when I learned this 
morning -that our colleague, GEORGE 
ScuwasBée, last night was called to the 
great beyond. The Lord, in His infinite 
wisdom, has taken from us a man who 
loved all men and whom all men loved. 

George was a man without show and 
pretense. He was blessed with the all 
too rare quality of humility. And in his 
quiet, studious, unassuming way he won 
the hearts and minds of others and be- 
came an outstanding Member of this 
House. I do not know any Member who 
was more diligent in his work. 

It is hardly necessary for me to men- 
tion the unique contribution he has 
made as a legislator. His is a distin- 
guished record which of itself speaks 
with more emphasis of the greatness of 
GeorcE ScHwase than any words of 
mine. 

This is a real loss, a great loss. I ex- 
tend my deep sympathy to his fine wife 
and fine family. 


These words seem to me to express the 
philosophy of Georce ScHwaBE as I knew 
him: 


Teach us, Good Lord, to serve Thee as Thou 
deservest: 

To give and not to count the cost; 

To fight and not to heed the wounds; 

To toil and not to seek for rest; 

To labor and not ask for any reward 

Save that of knowing that we do Thy will. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to GEORGE B. SCHWABE, whose 
passing yesterday came as such a great 
shock to all of us. 

GeEorGE ScHwaBE served his district, 
State, and Nation well—both in Con- 
gress and in his private life. 

He was an honest, honorable, and 
God-fearing man. He had a simplicity 
of soul, a humbleness of spirit, a cour- 
age of heart which brought him the re- 
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colleagues. 

In his death we have lost an able leg- 
islator from the Congress—a man all 
of us were proud to call our friend. 

He‘has left to his family the priceless 
heritage of a good name—and to all 
of us many precious memories of a 
friend who will be sadly missed. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grieved to learn of the sudden passing 
of my good friend and colleague GEORGE 
ScHwWABE. He was a tireless worker in 
the Congress and took particular inter- 
est in the welfare of his constituents. 
He was a rugged American who believed 
in upholding the Constitution and those 
principles of Americanism which have 
made this country strong and great. 

GEoRGE SCHWABE was a man of deep 
religious convictions. Only last Sunday 
I witnessed him participate as an officer 
at the communion service in the church 
which he attended while in Washing- 
ton. He was a real Christian gentle- 
man. I shall miss him in the days to 
come. 

Mrs. Hoeven joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Schwabe and 
all members of the family. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I deeply regret the passing of our good 
friend and colleague, GEORGE SCHWABE, 
of Oklahoma, whom I have known so well 
as a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He was a man of the highest charac- 
ter. He was a lawyer of great ability. 
He had at all times the courage of his 
convictions. 

These qualities were reflected in a dis- 
tinguished record of public service in- 
cluding that as speaker of the Oklahoma 
house of representatives for 2 years and 
as a member of the Congress for 6 years. 

His death at this time is a great loss 
to his State and to the Nation. 

He will be greatly missed by his col- 
leagues here in the House, who have ad- 
mired and loved him. 

I join in deepest sympathy to all the 
members of his family and to all those 
close to him. 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, long ago 
the poet wrote: 
Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 


In the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 


GerorGE ScHwagBzE lived in a period wren 
that decision had to be made many times. 
But the decisions must never have been 
too difficult for George. 

Why? Because Greorce ScHwaBE had 
a@ single loyalty, an unwavering patriot- 
ism to his country. The tempting sounds 
of popular acclaim or personal advan- 
tage never entered into his thinking. He 
was an American, period. 

Equally important, GEorcE SCHWABE 
was a Christian whose religion was a 
part of his life and work. He had some- 
thing of the fervor that characterized 
the pioneers who founded the church of 
which he was an elder, the Disciples of 
Christ. 

Congress and America both need more 
men of the character and faith of GreorGEe 
ScHwaBe. We shall miss him in Con- 
gress, Oklahoma will miss him, and 
America will miss him. 

Like one of the early saints of the 
Christian church, St. Paul, Gerorce 
Scuwabe has kept the faith and finished 
his course. 

May the faith that was his guide com- 
fort his family and associates on the 
sad occasion of his passing. 

Mr. MAHON. Speaker, I join 
with others in paying tribute to the 
memory of the late Honorable GrorcEe 
ScuwaBe, of the State of Oklahoma. 
On April 3, I listened to most of the 
tributes paid to his life and works by my 
colleagues but was called from the 
Chamber before I had an opportunity to 
speak. I lack words to improve on 
what has been said on the record of 
this statesman from the State of Okla- 
homa. The tributes which were paid 
were well deserved. I can say this with 
assurance because I had the rich experi- 
ence of serving on the Subcommittee on 
Government Corporations with Mr. 
ScHwaBeE a few years ago. I knew from 
first-hand contact of his fine qualities 
and of his devotion to duty, and I want 
to be recorded among those who pay 
tribute to his memory and express deep 
sympathy to loved ones left behind. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with the deepest personal shock that I 
learned of the untimely death of my 
good friend and outstanding colleague, 
GEORGE SCHWABE. There was no more 
conscientious, able, or lovable Member 
of this House than George. No one was 
more consistently willing to be of help 
to others. Though a member of the op- 
posite political party from most of our 
delegation, Congressman Scuwase, like 
Congressman BELCHER, always worked 
with all members of our delegation on 
any matter that might be of benefit to 
any part of our State. He was a big 
man, unselfish, considerate. 

Georce ScuHwasBe had deep political 
convictions. He adhered to them con- 
sistently, yet there was no member of 
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the House who had greater respect for 
the views of others. 

George served our State as public of- 
ficial and private citizen for many years 
with outstanding distinction. He served 
his Nation and his generation well. His 
death is a loss to all of us. It is a loss 
to our country. 

I extend my deepest personal sym- 
pathies to his beloved widow and chil- 
dren. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the untimely passing of GEORGE SCHWABE 
reminds us cgain of the uncertainty of 
life and the certainty cf death. 

Gzorcz SCHWAB= was an able, consci- 
enticus legislator. He was devoted to his 
task as a Representative in the Congress 
of the United States. He had deep con- 
vietions with respect to what he believed 
to be right or wreng. He stuck to those 
convictions and did not hesitate to ex- 
press his views. I know cf no one, how- 
ever, who was mcre tolerant with those 
who did not agree with his cpinion. 

GrorcE SCHWABE was an cutstanding 
citizen. He had a great sense of jus- 

ice.. He had all of those qualifications 
that go t9 make up a Christian gentle- 
man. 

The members of his family have cur 
deepest sympathy in this time cf sorrow. 
GEORGE SCHWABE leaves a heritage that 
will linger with the membership of this 
House and will live always with his 
family. 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Me2n whem the lust of offi.2 does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not 

lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 

out winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowu.2d, who live above the 
fo 

In qabtie duty and in private thinking. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say for the benefit of the Members that 
the funeral services will be held at the 
Nationa! City Christian Church, Thomas 
Circle, at 3 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a_ resolution 
(H. Res. 594). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. GEorGcE 
B. ScuwaBeE, a Representative from the State 
cof Oklahoma. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 

Jouse be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
cf the House. 

Resoived, That the Clerk communicate 
these rezolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 


The resclution was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee on 
the part of the House Mr. H. Cari 
ANDERSEN, Mr. SmitH of Kansas, Mr. 
WICKERSHAM, Mr. STEED, Mr. BELCHER, 
and Mr. JARMAN. 

The Clerk will report the remainder 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 2 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, April 4, 1952, at 10 o’clock a m. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 7391. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense and 
related independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1685). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Joint Resolution 222. Joint 
resolution authorizing the President to issue 
posthumously to the late William S. Cox, a 
commission as third lieutenant, United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; with- 
cut amendment (Rept. No. 1684). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rulx XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7376. A bill to authorize the issu- 
ance of 300,000 special nonquota immigra- 
tion visas to certain refugees, persons of 
German ethnic origin and natives of Italy, 
Greece, and the Netherlands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 7377. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so that taxes imposed under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system will not be imposed on account of 
service performed by individuals who have 
attained the age of 65; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 7878. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, with respect to the annuities of certain 
retired employees who served in Alaska and 
on the Isthmus of Panama; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H.R. 7379. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 7380. A bill to reduce from 20 to 15 
years the period of service required for per- 
missive retirement of judges of the Munici- 
pal Court, the Municipal Court of Appeals, 
and the Juvenile Court, in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 7381. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, so as to 
provide deferments for persons engaged in 
agricultural occupations or endeavors essen- 
tial to the defense effort; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 7382. A bill to authorize the use of 
checks protected by bank letters of credit 
in payment of internal revenue taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7383. A bill to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 to require the settlement 
of the claims of certain citizens of the United 
States against Turkey before further assist- 
ance is given that country; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7384. A bill to declare the public pol- 
icy of the District of Columbia to be opposed 
to the segregation cf persons of different race, 
color, creed, national origin, or ancestry; to 
provide for the operation of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia on a 
nonsegregated basis; and to provide for the 
denial of business licenses to persons who 
fail to conform to the aforesaid policy; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 7385. A bill to provide that the dis- 
trict engineer for the Omaha district (Corps 
of Engineers) shall have full authority to 
grant rights of way for electrical poles and 
lines upon certain roads under the juris- 
diction of the Corps of Engineers in South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 7386. A bill to authorize the use of 
checks protected by bank letters of credit in 
payment of internal revenue taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 7387. A bill to allow a woman tax- 
payer who works through necessity to sup- 
port her children, to deduct, for income-tax 
purposes, money paid by her for the services 
of a housekeeper, or nursemaid, or nursery 
school; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 7391. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense and related inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. Res. 595. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to debate on motions to suspend the rules; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. Res. 596. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of offensive and undesirable books, 
magazines, and comic books; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. Res. 597. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of offensive and undesirable books, 
magazines, and comic books; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEARNEY: 
H. R. 7388. A bill for the relief of Isabella 
Carbone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 
H.R. 7389. A bill for the relief of Julia 
Allen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7890. A bill for the relief of Leo 
Fiderer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


665. Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin presented a 
letter and resolution of the Wisconsin Build- 
ers’ Association, relative to urging a “no” 
vote on the appropriation bill (H. R. 7072), 
and requesting the defeat of all bills for 
public housing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 





SENATE 


Fripay, Aprit 4, 1952 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 
2, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, who turnest the shadows of 
night into morning, we bow in reverence 
in this hallowed Chamber of debate and 
decision. We come as perplexed pilgrims 
of the night, seeking direction, and with 
the prayer upon our lips “Lead, kindly 
Light, amid the encircling gloom.” Help 
us, we pray Thee, to weave some precious 
thing into the fabric of this day’s toiling. 
On the stern and hard anvil of these 
desperate times, shape us into instru- 
ments fit for Thy use. 

We lift our hearts to Thee in gratitude 
for our heritage in this land, throned in 
glory between the seas, rich in resources, 
privilege, and enlarging freedom. Give 
wisdom, we beseech Thee, to those who 
plan the Nation’s policies, clarity of 
thought and integrity of character to 
those who fashion the ideals of the peo- 
ple, and strength of purpose to those 
leaders of the Commonwealth, who 
above all things endeavor to lift the 
spiritual levels of the Republic’s life. 
We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 

Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


UnrrTep STaTEes SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1952. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. WALTER F. GrorcE, a Senator 
from the State of Georgia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. GEORGE thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaRLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 3, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4387) to 
increase the annual income limitations 
governing the payment of pension to 
certain veterans and their dependents, 
and to preclude exclusions in determin- 
ing annual income for purposes of such 
limitations; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Ran- 
KIN, Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, Mr. 
TEAGUE, Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. KEARNEY were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4394) 
to provide certain increases in the 
monthly rates of compensation and. pen- 
sion payable to veterans and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two ‘Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Ranxrn, Mr. ALLEN of 
Louisiana, Mr. TEeacuve, Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. KEARNEY were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business 
without debate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of 
papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in 
the conduct of business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, and 
requesting action looking to their dis- 
position, which, with the accompanying 


papers, was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JoHNsTON of South 
Carolina and Mr. LaNcER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2973. A bill for the relief of Dina Tau- 
benfeld; and 

8.2974. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Sroka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 2975. A bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to contract for motor vehicles for 
use on motor-vehicle routes, and for other 
Purposes; and 

S. 2976. A bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to impound mail in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

Letter addressed to him by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture dated March 24, 1952, 
with relation to the Department’s poultry 
grading and inspection program. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Letter ‘from John F. Redman, of Greely, 
Colo., on the subject of the embezzlement 
problem. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorial entitled “Senator HENNINGs 
Rings the Bell,” published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of March 19, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Probe Hysteria,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 26, 1952. 





INCREASE OF ANNUAL INCOME LIM- 
ITATIONS GOVERNING PAYMENT 
OF PENSIONS TO VETERANS AND 
THEIR DEPENDENTS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4387) to increase the annual income lim- 
itations governing the payment of pen- 
sion to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents, and to preclude exclusions in 
determining annual income for purposes 
of such limitations, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for 
a conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Actin~ President pro tempore appointed 
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Mr. GeorcE, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. Byrp, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, and Mr. Tart conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





INCREASE IN VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
AND COMPENSATION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore iaid before the Senate a mesage 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4394) to provide certain increases in the 
monthly rates of compensation and 
pension payable to veterans and their 
dependents, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appoint- 
ed Mr. GEorRGE, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. Byrp, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, and Mr. Tart conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the. call be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





FARMER-DEBTOR RELIEF UNDER 
BANKRUPTCY ACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 25) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as I 
pointed out to the Senate yesterday, the 
pending bill, Senate bill 25, is a very 
complex and long bill. It involves add- 
ing a new chapter, known as chapter 
XVI, to the bankruptcy act. Briefly it 
would enact into permanent law a pro- 
ceeding for the benefit of farmer-debt- 
ors. Relief was granted the farmer- 
debtor in 1933 under section 75 of the 
bankruptcy act, but that legislation was 
only of a temporary nature. The old 
act was extended from time to time, un- 
til the last extension expired on March 1, 
1949. 

The original act was commonly known 
as the Frazier-Lemke Act. Since then 
there has been no statute peculiarly 
suited to farmer-debtors although, of 
course, they may file under the existing 
bankruptcy act. In 1938 section 77 of 
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the bankruptcy act dealing with rail- 
road reorganizations was added and re- 
tained as permanent law. It is a very 
familiar section to most lawyers. 

Chapter X was added to the bank- 
ruptcy acts for corporate reorganiza- 
tions. Chapter XI was enacted, provid- 
ing for voluntary arrangement of the 
unsecured debts of small-business enter- 
prises and corporations. Chapter XII 
provided for the voluntary arrangement 
of individual and partnership debts of 
wage earners. 

Thus it can be seen that while all 
other businesses have been aided—if we 
can call such legislation aid—by bank- 
ruptcy acts, the farmer-debtor, except 
in a very limited manner, to the extent 
that he could take advantage of the gen- 
eral bankruptcy act, cannot take advan- 
tage of any of the laws just referred to 
because of the expiration of the old 
Frazier-Lemke Act. 

As stated in the report, to a large de- 
gree the farmers are the backbone of 
the Nation, and legislation is needed 
which will insure the farmer who is in 
dire circumstances beyond his control 
that he may be given a chance to put his 
business on its feet. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. One of the features of 
the bill, as I understand, is to provide a 
moratorium for individual farmer’s debts 
in time of crisis and emergency. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator ex- 
plain briefly how that provision would 
operate? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The operation of 
the bill would be very simple. A farmer 
could petition the court, and in the pe- 
tition set forth the circumstances of 
his condition. A creditor could peti- 
tion the court. Of course, usually it 
would start with a creditor, although a 
joint petition may be filed. If the court, 
after studying all the circumstances, 
felt that the petition contained suf- 
ficient facts, showing, for example, why 
the farmer is in debt and why he cannot 
meet his obligations—and, of course, he 
must satisfy the court that the condi- 
tions are beyond his personal control, 
that he did not neglect his farm but 
was doing the best he could, and in 
spite of his efforts, his financial circum- 
stances were such that he got into this 
situation—the court could, with the con- 
sent of the creditors, declare a mora- 
torium. In effect, the moratorium would 
mean that the farmer would be allowed 
to operate the farm. The court could 
spread out his debt. The conditions of 
meeting the debt could be made such 
that he would be able to work and op- 
erate his farm in a normal manner, 
and thus pay off the debt. 

No time limit is set in the bill. The 
time of repayment is left to the dis- 
cretion of the court. Testimony was 
given in committee to the effect that 
possibly the time should be limited to 
a 5-year period. However, it was de- 
cided as a matter of policy to leave 
that matter within the discretion of the 
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court. Of course, we had no objection 
to limiting the time; but it was felt that 
there may be cases where, for example, 
the management of the farm should 
continue longer than for a set period of 
time. 

There is also a provision in the bill 
which allows a renewal. For example, 
a court could say to a farmer, “Take 
this farm for 2 years and see what 
happens.” At the end of 2 years the 
farmer may come to court and say that 
the circumstances were beyond his con- 
trol to such an extent that he needs an 
extension of time. It would be within 
the discretion of the court to allow such 
a renewal. The court may also ap- 
point a referee in a case. 

All such matters are left to the dis- 
cretion of the court. The court de- 
termines what the arrangements shall be 
with respect to paying off the debt, the 
length of time to be allowed, and also 
the question of renewal. 

That kind of procedure, of course, 
would not be a cure-all for a great farm 
depression. Nevertheless such a law 
should be on the statute books, because 
even though the Nation may be agricul- 
turally prosperous, there may still be 
certain areas which may confront pecu- 
liar situations such as drought or weath- 
er conditions of some kind, and this type 
of statute would provide a remedy for 
farmers under such circumstances. 

At the present time such a farmer 
must go through regular bankruptcy 
proceedings, because the Frazier-Lemke 
Act has expired. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that many petitions are still com- 
ing into the courts. Many of them have 
great merit. Despite the fact that law 
has expired, many petitions are still be- 
ing filed under the Frazier-Lemke Act. 
However, there is no legal machinery to 
take care of them. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As a member of the 
subcommittee with the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, I should like 
to inquire of him whether it is not a fact 
that we went into the subject very fully. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; we had long 
hearings on the whole question. I may 
say for the benefit of the Recorp that we 
heard testimony from representatives of 
the American Bankers Association, an 
association called the small bankers 
group, the National Grange, the Farm- 
ers Union, and the Farm Federation, as 
well as from several individuals. We 
held long hearings on the subject. 

I may also say for the benefit of the 
ReEcorpD that before we drew up the bill 
we had many conferences—that is, the 
committee staff and I—with members 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. In the conferences the 
administrator of the courts suggested 
some procedural changes, which were 
agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington remembers, 
of course, that executive moratoria were 
declared by governors as to which there 
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was grave doubt with respect to their 
validity. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. We had a moratorium 
declared in North Dakota. A similar ex- 
ecutive moratorium was declared by the 
Governor of Minnesota, Floyd Olson, in 
which he tried to preclude interest pay- 
ments. They were all followed by the 
judicial moratorium, which was declared 
by the courts. my 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not the opinion 
of the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington that the measure now before the 
Senate is not only constitutional in our 
opinion but would be held to be con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States if it were to be taken to 
the Supreme Court, and that, as a matter 
of fact, it is exactly the kind of legisla- 
tion the individual farmer needs in order 
to protect himself from grave hardship 
in case of an emergency? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
North Dakota is correct. I would add 
that the first Frazier-Lemke Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional and that the 
later Frazier-Lemke Act has expired. 

Mr. LANGER. It had to be renewed 
every 2 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
These bills more or less proceed along 
the line of the provisions which have 
been declared to be constitutional. They 
contain none of the elements which were 
declared to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington say 
that the pending bill embodies all the 
virtues of the executive moratoria, the 
Frazier-Lemke Act, and the judicial mor- 
atorium, and that, in fact, it is an excel- 
lent piece of legislation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; that is the 
way I feel about it. I feel that the bill 
should be enacted so that there will be 
a law available to protect the farmer 
in case of untoward happenings. As I 
have stated previously, since the expira- 
tion of the second so-called Frazier- 
Lemke Act petitions are still being filed 
in individual hardship cases. 

While the Senator from North Dakota 
is on his feet, I should like to say that 
I come from an agricultural area and 
I know of the deep interest he has al- 
ways had in the welfare of the farmer. 
He knows of the serious situation in 
which the farmers found themselves 
some years ago. At the time he was 
Governor of his State he was almost 
forced to declare an executive morato- 
rium, because there was no law on the 
books with which to meet the situation. 
The Senator from North Dakota had to 
do something about it, and he did it. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. We 
literally saved the homes of thousands 
of farmers at the time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to re- 
fer to one interesting point which came 
to our attention in the testimony before 
the committee. The majority of farm 
mortgages are not owned by financial 
houses but by private persons who buy 
them and then deal with individual cases, 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Gladly. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. As the junior 
Senator from New Jersey reads the pend- 
ing bill, there seems to be no provision 
in it at all with respect to scaling down 
secured debts. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct so 
far as the committee draft is concerned. 
The reason we came to that conclusion 
in the report after extensive hearings on 
the subject is that we wanted to be very 
careful that the bill, if enacted into law, 
would not have the tendency to dry up 
farm credit. Most of the witnesses who 
testified stated honestly—and among 
them were the representatives of the 
American Bankers Association—that the 
provisions of the bill would not dry up 
farm credit. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wonder 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Washington feels that the enactment of 
the pending bill at this time as perma- 
nent legislation would adequately meet 
&@ widespread emergency in the future. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think it 
would meet a national emergency. In 
the event of a national emergency I be- 
lieve we would have to do many of the 
things we did in 1933 for the benefit of 
the farmer. I do think that the pend- 
ing bill would take care of hardship 
cases or area cases. It would take care 
of cases which would happen in a cer- 
tain area or in a certain valley, where 
farmers could not meet their obligations 
because of weather conditions, blights, 
or conditions of that sort. It would have 
@ tendency, of course, to make condi- 
tions much better than otherwise they 
would be, so that in the event of a na- 
tional emergency—and we hope there 
will not be any more national emergen- 
cies—we would not have to take such 
drastic action, or as many drastic steps, 
to meet the emergency as we did in 
1933. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield further. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I also under- 
stand from a study of the bill—and my 
study of it has been somewhat limited— 
that no appeal to the Supreme Court is 
provided for in the bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
It was a point which caused a great deal 
of debate in committee. There was a 
great deal of discussion in committee 
with respect to whether an appeal should 
be allowed. Testimony was heard on 
both sides. We determined as a matter 
of policy not to allow an appeal because 
we felt that an appeal might delay re- 
lief. The other point of view, as given 
to us by witnesses who appeared before 
the committee, was that without the 
right of appeal we might bog things 
down very badly. It was a matter of 
policy. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is the 
point that gives considerable concern to 
the junior Senator from New Jersey. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
junior Senator from New Jersey that we 
would be glad to accept an amendment 
in that regard. I believe it is a matter 
that could be gone into further. If the 
Senator from New Jersey would care to 
offer an amendment covering an appeal 
we would be very glad to accept it. The 
House must still act on the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I appreciate 
the courtesy of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington, and I shall take 
advantage of his kind offer. 

Mr. President, at this time I do offer 
an amendment, to be written at the 
proper place in the bill, providing for 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. I do not have the amendment 
available at this time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the amend- 
ment should provide for the right of 
appeal which would go through the cir- 
cuit courts. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator from New Jersey 
send his amendment to the desk? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I do not have the amendment prepared 
now, but I shall send it to the desk 
later. 

I thank the Senator from Washing- 


ton. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator from 
New Jersey will turn to page 71, lines 
o ~~ 7, where the committee’s bill pro- 

es: 


The determination by a Judge on review 
shall not be subject to appeal. 


I think the Senator from New: Jersey 
will find that if he changes that language 
so as to read “shall be subject to ap- 
peal,” that change will correct the situ- 
ation he has in mind. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I think that is 
correct. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment accordingly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 71, 
in line 6, after the word “shall”, it is 
proposed to strike out the word “not.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] on page 71, 
in line 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington whether the committee gave 
consideration to the effect, if any, this 
bill will have upon the credit of farmers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We asked that 
question of all the witnesses, and from 
the hearings the Senator from Arizona 
will see that all the witnesses testified 
regarding that question. We had some 
fear that the bill might have the effect of 
drying up credit to a degree. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is to say, the 
fear was that the bill would keep the 
farmer from being able to get the money 
he needs for his financing? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; we had a 
question on that point. However, all the 
witnesses testified that this bill, which 
deals with individual farmers, and does 
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not constitute a broad base of legislation 
to deal with a national farm emergency, 
would not dry up the availability of loans 
to farmers. All the testimony is to that 
effect. 

Mr. President, if there are no further 
questions, I wish to repeat that the bill 
is a long and complicated one, but it has 
been gone over very carefully by the Ad- 
ministrator, so as to make sure that it is 
in accordance with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and has been gone over 
very carefully by many able lawyers. 

Although the hearings to be held by 
the House committee may bring out some 
technical points which will require fur- 
ther consideration, nevertheless I think 
the Senate should pass the bill now and 
should send it to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the hope that the bill will 
be enacted and placed on the statute 
books this year, because this measure, 
when enacted, will give a great deal of 
heart to the farmers and will take care 
of many of the situations which need to 
be taken care of, and it will constitute 
a valuable piece of legislation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator from 
Washington say that, on the whole, judg- 
ing from his knowledge of the bill, it will 
mean more aid or less aid to the farmer 
who is in a generally distressed financial 
situation, as compared with what the 
Frazier-Lemke Act did? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would say this 
bill would mean more aid, for the simple 
reason that the Frazier-Lemke Act had 
a tendency to be almost a moratorium 
which might extend for years, whereas 
under the provisions of this bill the 
farmer would go into court in an orderly 
procedure, and his entire problem would 
not only be examined by the creditors, 
but would be examined by the court; and 
when the farmer was put back on the 
job of operating his farm and working 
out his debts, he would be in a much 
better position to pay his debts, where- 
as under the original Frazier-Lemke Act 
the creditor was not a part of the situa- 
tion, and the result was that the farmer 
was permitted to drift a little more, and 
often he lost his farm. 

On the other hand, this bill will be 
most helpful, because everyone con- 
cerned will wish to help the farmer with 
his problem, 

Mr. CASE. There was also the expe- 
rience in some quarters, I believe, that 
the operations of the Frazier-Lemke Act, 
regardless of whether they were intended 
to do so, tended to dry up credit. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; that act did, 
because of its drastic nature. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Wash- 
ington believes, does he, that this bill 
actually will give the farmer better pro- 
tection and will avoid the drying up of 
credit? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
South Dakota, that of course I am no 
expert on credit; but we had expert testi- 
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mony, and all those who testified— 
although there was some discussion of 
that point—felt that this bill would not 
have that tendency. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate that. Cer- 
tainly that is a desirable end, and I hope 
the bill will accomplish it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from South Dakota, who knows 
farm problems, that certainly to take this 
action now, when times for the farmers 
are good, and thus to have this measure 
on the statute books, so that this prob- 
lem can be handled in a wise way, by 
means of wise procedures, is much better 
than to pass laws on this subject quickly, 
as we have done in the past, when ad- 
verse conditions in the agricultural econ- 
omy happen to develop. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
a question? : 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington about one point. I have not had 
an opportunity to examine the hearings. 
I wonder whether tne representatives of 
the farmers’ organizations were inter- 
ested in this measure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; and all of 
them testified. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Did they generally 
agree with the over-all provisions of the 
biil as it relates to farmers? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; they did. 
One of the farm organizations quite 
strongly opposed the time limitation. 
The original bill had a 5-year limitation. 
That has been left to the discretion of 
the judge. 

There were some other technical 
amendments which I believe the Farm- 
ers Union had. Some of those we placed 
in the bill, and some of them we did 
not place in the bill. However, there 
was ho major objection to the bill. All 
of the representatives of the farmers’ 
organizations testified that this bill is a 
needed piece of legislation and should 
be on the statute books. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Generally the 
pending bill meets any major objections, 
if any, they had; does it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; that is correct. 

The main objections—and I say this 
because I wish to be fair with the Sen- 
ate—of the farmers’ organizations were 
in regard to the question of the time 
limitation and the question of the in- 
terest rate. In the latter case, the ques- 
tion was as between 4 percent and 6 per- 
cent. The committee adopted the com- 
promise of 5 percent. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. 
Senator. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
again to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it not true 
that this bill departs completely from 
all past theories of our bankruptcy laws, 
and, in effect, divides the sheep from 
the goats, saying, in effect, that the 
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debtors fall into two classes, as follows: 
First, the farmer who causes his own 
downfall; second, the farmer whose dif- 
ficulties would seem to have been un- 
avoidable, so far as he was concerned? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; that distinc- 
tion is made by means of the definitions 
we include in the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes; I agree. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
New Jersey is correct, in that the bill is 
a departure from the ordinary theory of 
bankruptcy, because, as the Senator 
from New Jersey has said, under the reg- 
ular bankruptcy acts, both the sheep and 
the goats can go into bankruptcy. How- 
ever, under the provisions of this bill, in 
the petition the farmer has to show that 
his difficulties were absolutely beyond his 
control, or at least that to a certain min- 
imum extent they were beyond his con- 
trol. As the Senator from New Jersey 
well points out, that is a new approach 
to the bankruptcy problem. As the Sen- 
ator says, ordinarily both the sheep and 
the goats can go into a regular bank- 
ruptcy court and can go through bank- 
ruptcy. 

However, in this case the debtor has 
to show that he has done all he can do 
to keep up with his debts. The decision 
as to that point is left to the discretion 
of the court. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Washington about section 942 of the 
committee bill, the moratorium section. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Under that sec- 
tion, as I read it, the creditors must wait 
2 years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. What concerns 
me about that provision is that it might 
well have the effect of drying up credit 
in periods when bad times were threat- 
ened, just at the time when credit would 
need a stimulus. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The testimony on 
that point was to the effect that the bill 
would not have that effect, for the simple 
reason that the financial institutions and 
the experts on financing say that by the 
same token the bill does not contain a 
provision prohibiting the farmer from 
paying his debts if his situation improves 
during the 2-year period. The experi- 
ence of all those who hold farm mort- 
gages has been that the average farmer 
wants.to keep his farm, and therefore he 
wants to pay off his debts as soon as he 
can. 

There was some discussion regarding 
the question of the 2-year period. I 
again say it was merely a matter of 
policy. We pinned our faith on the fact 
that 99.44 percent of the farmers of the 
United Stztes owning land and being re- 
quired to work hard on it would, if pos- 
sible, want to make payment before the 
expiration of the 2-year period. They 
want to get their farms back as quickly 
as possible and get their debts paid. 
Strangely enough, the testimony of wit- 
nesses representing the financial inter- 
ests was also to that effect. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Then I take it 
the Senator is not cpncerned with the 
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possibility of drying up of credit as a 
result of this. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All the testimony 
was to the effect that that would not be 
the result, because of the orderly nature 
of the procedure and the fact that no 
farmer would want to avail himself of 
this unless it were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It does not give 
him the blanket protection which was 
given by the old Frazier-Lemke Act. Of 
course, as the Senator from New Jersey 
well pointed out a few moments ago, 
there is no scaling-down provision, which 
is what many people feared under the 
former act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that this bill is, as I 
say, very technical, and in view of the 
fact that there is a report which very 
adequately provides full information, I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
report be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. I think we must make 
some legislative history regarding this 
matter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1232) was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: ; 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 25) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemenfary 
thereto, having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, and recommends 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENT 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute (as indicated by 
line type and italics in the print of the bill 
submitted herewith). 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, is 
to add to the Bankruptcy Act a new chapter, 
to be numbered XVI, and to deal with the 
subject matter of “Farmer-debtor relief.” 
This new chapter XVI would become a 
permanent part of the Bankruptcy Act and 
would replace presently existing section 75 
which has been extended from time to time, 
the last extension having expired on March 1, 
1949. 

STATEMENT 


The bill being reported by the cominittee 
is an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to S. 25 with certain technical and 
procedural changes. There has been a sec- 
tion incorporated from the original S. 25, 
as well as one section deleted from the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
but in the main this bill as reported is the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute to 
S. 25, which was introduced by Senator Mc- 
CarRrAN for himself and Senator HaypEN on 
May 2, 1951. The section carried over from 


S. 25, which was not in the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, is section 1044, 
which provides for certain income-tax ex- 
emptions under this proceeding. This is a 
throughout 


section generally appearing 
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bankruptcy statutes of this nature. The 
section deleted from the McCarran amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute was sec- 
tion 1051 which prohibited a farmer debtor 
from relief under any chapters other than 
I to VII of the Bankruptcy Act and this act. 
The committee is of the opinion that to 
deny a farmer-debtor the choice of reliefs 
that exist under other chapters of the bank- 
ruptcy act would be to do that class of 
persons an injustice, since such prohibition 
is not generally applicable to others. 

Legislation dealing with farmer-debtor re- 
lief was originally enacted in the year 1933, 
as section 75, of the Bankruptcy Act. It 
carried a limitation as to the time within 
which petitions could be filed to obtain the 
benefits of the provisions of said section. 
The time within which petitions could be 
filed under said section has been extended 
from time to time, the last extension being 
to March 1, 1949, as provided in Public Law 
495, Eightieth Congress, approved April 21, 
1948. Presently existing section 75 has al- 
Ways been considered as emergency legisla- 
tion, and the various extensions of time 
within which petitions might be filed has 
‘always been on a temporary and emergency 
basis. It is now believed that the farmer- 
debtor-relief provisions of the Bankruptcy 
Act should be made permanent, and no 
longer dealt with on such temporary or 
emergéncy basis. 

A full factual justification for this posi- 
tion would require a detailed recital of the 
financial plight in which farmers found 
themselves, beginning in the early 1930’s and 
continuing to date. Suffice it to say that 
about the year 1930, and following, the 
farming industry found itself practically 
bankrupt. Farmers were losing their farms 
and being forced to move. They had no 
place to go, because there was no employ- 
ment except such as was furnished by the 
Government under such “made work” proj- 
ects as WPA, PWA, etc. The general condi- 
tion of the farming industry was not such 
as might have been explained as merely 
some of the less-efficient farmers being nor- 
mally pushed out of an industry in which 
they were not suited. Regardless of the 
ability and efficiency of the farmer, he could 
not, with the then current prices of his 
products, make a living by farming. He was 
being forced to operate his farm at a loss, 
and the more farm products he produced 
the more he lost. True, many farmers did 
not owe on their farms but, in fact, had 
reserves of savings on which they could 
draw to tide themselves over. But the 
farmer who had no such reserve of savings 
was forced to borrow money on his farm, 
and the farmer who owed on his, farm was 
forced to increase his borrowings. In both 
instances, after a lien was placed on the 
farm, there was no possible way (except 
from sources outside the farming operation) 
that a farmer could hope or expect to pay 
off the loan, or, in fact, even meet the in- 
terest payments on it. The net result was 
that had the farmin: industry, as a whole, 
been pushed for repayment of the debts of 
the industry it would have been wiped out. 
The problem was not local in scope. Since 
farming is probably the basic industry of 
the Nation, it assumed proportions of a na- 
tional calamity. Farm lands worth as much 
as $50 per acre were selling for fantastically 
low prices, as low as $2.50 to $5 per acre, 
and this was not just in one locality but 
was country-wide and State-wide. 

The banks, insurance companies, and other 
financial interests thateowned the loans on 
the farms did not wish to push the debtors 
but, when the interest payments and prin- 
cipal payments were not met, they had no 
alternative. If they failed to collect, they 
could not themselves remain solvent. 
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The situation of farmers today is entirely 
different. They are generally in a prosperous 
condition, have built up substantial re- 
serve~ in the form of savings, and are, to a 
great extent, protected in the foreseeable fu- 
ture against any large impairment of income 
by the price-support programs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

However, even during the times when 
farmers are generally prosperous in this 
country, there are some who are faced with 
so-called local emergencies and subjected to 
ruin through no fault of their own. It can 
be said that this bill is designed so as to pro- 
vide relief as needed and deserved by the in- 
dividual farmer as distinguished from those 
of a given area. In other words, the com- 
mittee recognizes that there may be an indi- 
vidual emergency wherein a farmer finds 
himself in dire circumstances due to causes 
beyond his control. A farmer who would be 
entitled to the benefits of this bill would be 
granted a moratorium for the duration of his 
emergency. Such an indefinite moratorium 
geared to the needs of each individual farmer 
is the backbone of this bill, as the farmer 
himself is the backbone of this Nation. 

If the legal and economic principles em- 
bodied in foreclosure moratoria are good for 
mass emergencies, they should be equally 
good in individual or localized emergencies 
of the same nature. 

The committee’s intentions in approving 
this bill revolve around the integrity of the 
individual farmer and fairness to the source 
of his loan. Certain compromises have been 
made in order to maintain and strengthen 
the favorable position now enjoyed by farm- 
ers in obtaining financial backing which is so 
necessary to their operation. Efforts have 
been made to avoid the provocation of in- 
adequate operating capital for farmers. 
Only simple arithmetic is required to recog- 
nize that inflated loans are necessary to oper- 
ate under conditions of inflation. It is be- 
lieved that permanent legislation on this 
subject providing for scaling of debts secured 
by farm property would adversely affect farm- 
ers in obtaining adequate loans on which to 
efficiently operate. Such a situation would 
have its effects on the entire population of 
this country for the reason that the liveli- 
hood and economy of this Nation are depend- 
ent upon the success or failure of its farm- 
ers. For the foregoing reasons there is no 
provision in this bill which would effect a 
scaling of secured debts. It is believed that 
to include provisions in that regard, at this 
time, would tend to restrict, limit, or dry up 
agricultural credit. Contrary to such a possi- 
bility, expanded credit is needed by farmers 
in order to increase production that this 
country may meet its obligations and com- 
mitments to the less fortunate governments 
and peoples of the world. It would appear 
from these considerations that overproduc- 
tion of farm crops is extremely unlikely, if 
not impossible. 

Another feature of this bill is the economi- 
cal administration which would be effected 
by provision for a minimum of hearings and 
distribution of costs between the parties. 

Some argument has been presented that 
due to the generally prosperous condition 
of the farmers, such legislation is not pres- 
ently needed. However, those who have ad- 
vanced that argument have lost sight of the 
local and individual failures which could 
not be controlled. Further, they have over- 
looked the posibility of future depressions 
and failures on a national scale. It is felt 
that to deal with permanent legislation on 
this subject at the present time or prior to 
the development of widespread distress, it 
could be done more wisely under a calm 
atmosphere, and the “rules of the game” 
could be known in advance of an emergency. 
Such permanent legislation would provide a 








basis for a smoothly functioning credit sys- 
tem which is an essential requirement in 
modern agriculture. To establish the pro- 
cedure, under which such a law would be ad- 
ministered, prior to the need thereof would 
certainly improve the results to be obtained. 
Uniformity of legal procedures for handling 
farm mortgage delinquencies throughout 
the country is highly desirable from the 
viewpoint of the lenders, the farmers, and 
the efficiency of the long-term credit system 
as a whole. Enactment of such a law as 
this proposed legislation should be much 
more preferable to uncoordinated action by 
States. This would permit the larger lend- 
ing institutions to adjust their operations 
on a Nation-wide basis and possibly reduce 
their costs to borrowers. Savings are always 
effected when production-line methods are 
employed. 

There is certainly no intent, on the part 
of the committee, to protect incompetent or 
dishonest operators who fail to live up to 
their debt commitments. It is undesirable 
for debtor assistance to go so far as to pro- 
tect incompetent or negligent borrowers. 
There will, of course, be cases where farm- 
ers are so overburdened with debt that a 
scale-down settlement or foreclosure is the 
only solution. This proposed moratorium 
law is not designed to serve such cases. 

It is believed that these proposed perma- 
nent statutory provisions for adjusting the 
time schedule of debt payments in individual 
cases of emergency might well become a 
valuable improvement in the legal and eco- 
nomic aspects of the farm credit system. 

Since most interested parties are already 
familiar with section 75 of the act, it may 
be well to discuss briefly the principal fea- 
tures of this bill wherein it differs from sec- 
tion 75, and to outline the procedures to 
be followed. 

The petition would be filed with the court 
and upon approval the judge may refer the 
proceedings to a referee. The judge, or, if 
the proceedings are referred to a referee, the 
referee would promptly call a meeting of 
creditors. Notice of the meeting would 
specify the purpose of such meeting, which 
would include a determination of cause of 
the debtor’s distress, setting apart of ex- 
emptions, and approval or fixing of rental 
of property to be retained by the debtor. 

If it is determined by the court that the 
debtor’s distress is due to causes within his 
control, the court would adjudge the debtor 
a@ bankrupt and direct that bankruptcy be 
proceeded with pursuant to provisions of 
the act. 

If the cause of debtor’s distress is deter- 
mined by the court to be beyond the debtor’s 
control, the court would enter an order 
granting the debtor a moratorium for the 
duration of the emergency without limit as 
to term of years. The rental proposal is then 
considered, adjusted, if necessary, by the 
court, and approved. Such rental would be 
paid into court and distributed as follows: 
The first 10 percent deposited with the clerk 
and transmitted by him in accordance with 
section 72 of the act. The remainder would 
be used, first, for compensation or reim- 
bursement of cost and expenses allowed in 
connection with prior petitions or proceed- 
ings brought uncer this chapter; second, for 
payment of taxes and repairs on the prop- 
erty for which the rental is paid; third, ap- 
plied on claims of secured creditors who have 
claims on the property for which the rental 
is paid, in order of priority; and, fourth, any 
excess rental from encumbered property and 
all rental from unencumbered property paid 
to unsecured creditors as their interests 
appear. 

When a moratorium is ordered, creditors 
would have the right, not more often than 
2-year intervals from date of the order, to a 
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hearing on the question as to whether the 
emergency has ceased. If the court should 
make a determination resulting in a mora- 
torium of more than 4 years from date of 
order granting the moratorium, and such de- 
termination is affirmed on appeal, any credi- 
tor may present the same question on peti- 
tion at l-year intervals from the date of 
such determination. 

During the moratorium, debtor’s property 
would remain under supervision and control 
of the court. Reports of the farming oper- 
ations may be required. 

The court could require, after hearing, 
that the debtor make payments into court 
in addition to the required rental according 
to his ability to pay. 

Within 60 days after final determination 
that the emergency has ceased, the debtor 
may file a notice of election, electing an ex- 
tension, and accompany such notice with an 
extension proposal. Such proposal should 
provide for full payment of all secured claims 
amortized over a term of years not to exceed 
the greater of 10 years or the original term 
of years, with interest at the contract rate 
or 5 percent, whichever is the lesser. Such 
proposal should provide also for the payment 
of unsecured debts for which claims have 
been filed and allowed to the extent which 
the debtor believes he will be able to pay 
from his future income. 

The court would then call a meeting of 
creditors for the purpose of considering the 
extension proposal. Without objection the 
court would confirm the proposal. If written 
objections to the proposal have been filed the 
court would enter an order in accordance 
with the proof. The court’s approval of the 
proposal would have full force and effect of 
a binding contract for redemption between 
the affected parties. Payments are thereafter 
made direct to creditors entitled thereto. 
The debtor would then be discharged as to 
all unsecured debts not provided for in the 
extension proposal. 

The court may, at any time during the 
moratorium, upon written application of the 
debtor, without hearing, transfer the pro- 
ceeding to a proceeding under chapters I to 
VII, inclusive, of the act. 

The debtor and each creditor would be 
required to pay all of his own expenses, in- 
cluding his attorney’s fees, none of which 
would be allowed or paid out of the rental 
money or the estate. 

Concurrently with approval of an exten- 
sion proposal the court would enter a final 
decree discharging the debtor as to all debts 
dischargeable under this proposed chapter, 
discharging the trustee and closing the 
estate. 

It has been suggested that Congress may 
be embarking on class legislation if this bill 
is passed. But, the act of March 3, 1933, in 
addition to section 75, which dealt with 
farmer-debtor relief, incorporated in the 
Bankruptcy Act, section 77 and section 77B, 
providing for the reorganization and rehabil- 
itation of railroads and other corporations, 
respectively. These measures were necessi- 
tated by the severe financial plight of busi- 
ness generally in the early thirties. Subse- 
quently, in 1937, Congress also added to the 
Bankruptcy Act sections 81-84, providing for 
the debt adjustment of financially embar- 
rassed municipalities, taxing agencies, agri- 
cultural-improvement districts, and the like, 

In 1938 the Bankruptcy Act was revised 
and expanded. Section 77, dealing with rail- 
road reorganization, was retained. Section 
77B, providing for corporate reorganization, 
Was revised, improved, and converted into 
chapter X of the act. In addition thereto, 
chapter XI was enacted, providing for the 
voluntary arrangement of the unsecured 
debts of smaller corporations and business 
enterprises; chapter XII provided for the vol- 
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untary arrangement of individual and part- 
nership debts secured by real property; and 
chapter XIII provided for the voluntary ar- 
rangement of the debts of wage earners. 
These measures represented legislation Of a 
permanent nature. Today their worth in 
maintaining our capitalistic system in work- 
ing order is not open to question, 

Moreover, in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
(Public Law 481, act of July 1, 1946), sections 
81-84, dealing with the adjustment of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness, were made permanent, 
In Senate Report No. 1633, on H. R. 6682, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session 
(1946), and House Report No. 2246 on H. R. 
6682, Seventy-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion (1946), it was pointed out that these 
provisions had served a useful purpose in less 
prosperous days, and that if there should 
be at some time a return to that condition, 
the statute would be essential to provide a 
method of relief, desirable not only from the 
standpoint of the municipal debtor and its 
creditors, but also from the standpoint of the 
taxpayers of the municipality. These views 
were concurred in by the American Bar As- 
sociation, the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
other groups. 

As further evidence of the necessity for 
providing specialized methods of relief for 
varying segments of our economy, Congress 
in 1948 provided for a modification of rail- 
road financial structures. (See Public Law 
478, 80th Cong., 2d sess., approved April 9, 
1948.) 

These measures demonstrate, therefore, 
that experience has proven the desirability 
of providing particular means of relief and 
rehabilitation, as distinguished from out- 
right bankruptcy, for railroads, corportations 
generally, small business enterprises, munic- 
ipalities, and the like, and wage earners. 
It can hardly be argued, then, that the farm- 
er—representing a highly individual and 
unique segment of our economic life—should 
not be accorded a special means of relief 
tailored to his particular needs. As stated 
with respect to section 75 of the act, “the 
farm situation through good years and bad, 
may well deserve the specialized treatment 
accorded it” (5 Collier on Bankruptcy (14th 
ed. by Moore and Oglebay) 128). While it 
is true that the farmer is exempted from the 
pains of involuntary bankruptcy, this in it- 
self is no solution, for his only real alterna- 
tive is default and foreclosure—an equally 
harsh and final remedy. While it has been 
admitted that chapter XII of the act, pro- 
viding for real property arrangements, is 
open to farmers Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
v. Creed (C. C. A. 5th, 1939; 108 F. (2d) 153; 
9 Collier, op. cit. supra, 84-86) this chapter 
was not designed for the rehabilitation of 
farmer-debtors and represents an unsatis- 
factory and unused substitute (5 Collier, op. 
cit. supra, 128). 

In light of these considerations, the pro- 
posals contained in this bill present a neces- 
sary means of financial rehabilitation espe- 
cially designed for the farmer-debtor and 
those who have extended credit to him. It 
is integrated with and keyed to the other 
provisions of the Bankruptcy Act so as to 
form a part of a well-rounded and harmo- 
nious structure of debtor relief for all por- 
tions of our economy. 

The committee is aware of the fact that 
this legislation is complex and technical and 
that from time to time perfecting amend- 
ments may be in order. For this reason the 
committee is of the opinion that further 
suggestions to improve this legislation should 
be invited. 

While it is believed that this bill (8. 25) 
as amended, is in proper form in all details, 
if minor changes prove advisable as the 
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result of future years of experience in its 
operation, such changes can and should be 
made by amendment. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment, 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





AMENDMENTS TO BANKRUPTCY 
ACT OF JULY 1, 1898 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2234, Calen- 
dar No. 1299. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the bill by 
its title. 


The Lecistative Cierk. A bill (S. 
2234) to amend the Bankruptcy Act, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; and 
to repeal subdivisior. b of section 64, 
subdivision h of section 70, and sections 
118, 354, and 643 thereof and all acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent therewith. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2234), which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 8, after the word “with’’, it is pro- 
posed to insert the word “the.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
bill involves a large number of changes 
in the existing bankruptcy law. The 
changes are required by reason of the 
fact that for many years we have oper- 
ated under the law without making any 
technical changes. Administration of 
the law, and the procedures provided by 
the law, have brought to light certain 
things which should be done in order 
to make the act more effective. This 
bill is also the result of a lengthy study. 
It proposes approximately 100 amend- 
ments to the existing law, many of them, 
in fact, most of them, of a technical na- 
ture. In view of that fact, I think the 
Senate should have the benefit of a 
statement of what the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did, acting unanimously on the 
bill, together with a general explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
as J pointed out, is to amend the pres- 
ently existing acts relating to bank- 
ruptcy. Beginning in 1938 the Chandler 
Act of June 22 of that year became opera- 
tive as the bankruptcy statute, and since 


that time there has been an opportunity 
to survey the effects of this law. This 
study was undertaken by the National 
Bankruptcy Conference, which was a 
group organized in 1932 and is composed 
of representatives of national organiza- 
tions such as the National Association of 
Referees in Bankruptcy; American Bar 
Association; Commercial Law League 
of America; National Association of 
Credit Men; American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; and the American Institute of 
Accountants. The group also includes 
unaffiliated lawyers, law professors, and 
law-text writers who are recognized as 
experts in the field of bankruptcy law 
and procedure. 

The proposed legislation, as I said, 
makes approximately 100 amendments 
to the bankruptcy law, most of which are 
clarifying and _ perfecting changes. 
Much of the amending has been occa- 


-Sioned by the passage of the revision of 


title 28 of the United States Code, where- 
in new terminology was used in defini- 
tions, and substitutions and deletions 
were. made in the old title 28. These 
amendments are designed to make the 
bankruptcy law consistent with the 
terminology of the present title 28 of 
the United States Code. The clarifying 
and perfecting changes represent the 
unanimous views of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference which is composed of 
distinguished people in this field. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are 
changes in the bankruptcy law that have 
been occasioned by experience over the 
years as to the practicality of certain 
provisions and by the impact of court 
decisions through their interpretation of 
the law. Of the approximate 100 amend- 
ments to the Bankruptcy Act, about 12 
amendments reflect this type of change 
in the bankruptcy law. For example, 
under the present bankruptcy statutes, 
section 32 of the Chandler Act deals gen- 
erally with the transfer of cases, and as 
written, it deals only with a situation 
where two petitions are filed against the 
same person or partnership in different 
courts, and where each court has juris- 
diction over the proceedings. Under this 
proposed legislation there is incorporated 
the substance of the general statute on 
venue of district courts stated in section 
1406, title 28, United States Code, modi- 
fied to the extent necessary to accom- 
modate its provisions to the Bankruptcy 
Act. In other words, that is typical of 
the 12 other amendments. The Bank- 
ruptcy Act is thus conformed generally 
to the provisions regarding changes of 
venue, which are allowed under title 28. 
Under this amendment, where a pro- 
ceeding has been filed in the wrong 
court of bankruptcy, where the court 
has no jurisdiction, the judge may never- 
theless, on timely and sufficient objec- 
tion, transfer the proceeding to a court 
in which it might properly have been 
filed. 

Another provision which is given as 
generally the type of changes made in 
the law is as follows: 

Under section 23 (a) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, where a controversy involves 


property which is not in the actual or 
constructive possession of the bank- 
ruptcy court, but is held adversely, 
nevertheless, the court is vested with 
summary jurisdiction where the re- 
spondents consent thereto; and it has 
generally been held that a respondent 
consented when he did not object to such 
jurisdiction. However, to show how we 
had to change this to conform to court 
decisions, in the case of Cline against 
Kaplan, the Supreme Court overruled 
this theory and held in effect that a 
respondent has not consented to the 
summary jurisdiction of the bank- 
ruptcy court if he made formal objec- 
tion at any time before entry of the 
final order in the proceeding. This 
decision has unsettled some proce- 
dure, and unnecessarily delays expedi- 
tious administration of bankruptcy. The 
proposed amendment, which is section 2 
(b) of the bill, is intended to overcome 
this unsatisfactory situation, and is 
keyed to rule 12 (h) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure which require the 
timely interposition of an objection to 
jurisdiction, and if not so made, the 
defense is deemed waived. 

These foregoing examples will indicate 
to the Senate the type of chauges that 
have been contemplated by this legisla- 
tion. These amendments are substan- 
tive and procedural and are completely 
explained in Senate Report No. 1395, 
which accompanies this bill. 

This legislation is not proposed to be 
a new bankruptcy act, but merely to 
bring the existing bankruptcy statutes 
into a more efficient operation for the 
dispatch of bankruptcy proceedings. A 
reading of the report will indicate that 
many of the provisions have been pro- 
mulgated with the collaboratiur of inter- 
ested agencies, and as far as the commit- 
tee is concerned, no serious objections 
have been made to this legislation. 

I should like to inform the Senate that 
this is not the first time that this subject 
has been before the Congress. Ir the 
Eighty-first Congress H. R. 3111 was in- 
troduced and was approved by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary oi the House and 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
In the Senate further perfecting changes 
were submitted to the Senate subcom- 
mittee and hearings were held thereon. 
The Senate subcommittee was unable to 
make its report to the full committee in 
sufficient time to permit its consideration 
by the Senate. In the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress H. R. 1744 
was introduced, and that bill incor- 
porated the perfecting changes made in 
the confidential subcommittee print of 
the Senate subcommittee of the Eighty- 
first Congress. Since the introduction 
of H. R. 1744 further consideration was 
given to the bill by those interested in 
bankruptcy and bankruptcy administra- 
tion, and a clean bill was introduced in 
the House and in the Senate, the Senate 
bill being S. 2234, which is now under 
consideration. 
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The present bill as reported to the mental data pertaining to it. Made a amendments will appear in the now ex- 
Senate, and as stated before, is a clean part of the report are the following: isting Bankruptcy Act. 
bill, reflecting the progress of the origi- First. Letter of the administrative of- For the information of the Senate, I 
nal vill, H. R. 3111, of the Eighty-first fice of the United States courts, dated offer for insertion in the RecorpD, so that 
Congress, and based on that bill, can October 26, 1951. the Senators may see a digest of what 
be said to be a revision and perfection Second. A chart showing the changes _ this legislation does, the chart showing 
of it after the study of the Senate and proposed by the National Bankruptcy the changes proposed to amend the 
House committees of the Eighty-first Conference to amend the Chandler Act Chandler Act of 1938, as contained in 
Congress. of 1938, as contained in S. 2234; and S. 2234. 

Report No. 1395, on S. 2234, gives a Third. Commencing on page 25 of the There being no objection, the chart 
very comprehensive explanation of the report the compilance with the Cordon was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
details of this bill, together with supple- rule, which shows in detail just how the as follows: 


Changes proposed by National Bankruptcy Conference to amend the Chandler Act of 1938 as contained in S. 2234, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 










































Bill amendatory Act amended “ Perfect- ae C : 
on- ing or | Substan-| Correct- N Ps i 
_ : : : Ng { d 1 arks 
formance] clarify- tive ing ature of amendment and remar 
ing 


Ldimaneniebeenieiiatunaenual “Appell: ee ome ’—to conform to new nomenclature 

of 28 U. 

ames sila ipsab laa ieisaeeiaiond “Circuito “conform to new nomenclature of 28 
U. Cc. 


4m w 


rv) 


ii aeiahii niall nan eidiakesemauneiien ae onterence ’—to conform to new nomenclature of 28 
U. 


Galea ial “Coanell*—to conform to new nomenclature of 28 
s.C 

schemes ti nculaerah ita etna alala “Courts of arene” =t conform to new nomen- 

clature of 28 U. > 

Ls iscecemeal ewemamdhun teaaneuueae “*Director’’—to sae to new nomenclature of 28 

U. 8. C. 

Dannnnie ‘ Wiiicttinmetboeeendinn: te  iieoniaasipncwasdnan “Petition” redefined more comprehensively for con- 
forming changes, substituting ‘‘initiating a proceed- 
ing,’’ see bill—sees. 18; 21 (a) (b) (ce) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h); 
23 (a), below. 

“Transfer’’—definition expanded to clarify inclusion of 
transfer ‘‘suffered’’. 

Vesting jurisdiction to conform to new sec. 32 b and ¢ 
(bill—see, 11, below). 

le : Expanding sec, 2a (7) so as to override Cline v. Kaplan, 

hl itso dete tain secon acta To include reference to ‘‘sec. 77,” omitted by oversight. 

To conform to scope of sees. 67 and 70. 

To conform to scope of sec. 60a. 

“or distraint’’—expanding scope. 


Clarifying conformances to changes in sec. 3a (1) (2, (3) 
and perfecting conformance to sec. 3a (3). 
ptnwninsKelanamapedse Adding “‘or places of business.” 
saint ante unease lage s Rtelarincaniee Conforming to change in sec. 14¢ (5) (bill—sec. 6a 
below). 
4. ae 3 ae SS ee |, eee ee ae ae eee Fixing a 6-year terminal period. 
LENO cancmcsel 10 I a hae Adding “objections to’, correcting omission. 
RB Ricccsipslictnamecsamcs| ce Lonenacniatlasuisendenkchasenseen “Civil action’—to conform to new nomenclature of 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
siacaviai esate abel owes aiodendiede ni ccicem iene “Rules of Civil Procedure’’—conforming reference. 
i lca ial Ruki ea a ne eile “United States courts of — conform to new 
nomenclature of 28 U. }. 
a crea “United States courts a Ape als’’—to conform to new 
nomenclature of 28 U. 
pl dn wd ial isms ined eta ae oals ltactaaaaes “United States courts of aaa ’—to conform to new 
nomenclature of 28 U. 8. C. 
13 ee ‘6d Wiscsasstibasensdankseebieeenesseeimsemiiel (me. Tepcdddccen Transfer for wrong venue; conforming change in see. 
2 (a), bill, above. 
13 SET lisbieiesnel Gisksntell eckammeibakieee inde, “Ee Aucasiaesen Transfer in interest of parties; conforming change in 
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sec. 2 (a), bill, above. 
 eaiate dennis ; | emailed Seéuileeinetedaane aeeeeee---|----------| Clarifying language and adding “‘adjudging bankrupts.” 
tvum~em 26h  _ Bt casiscetel nesecineibGmiebonainnibaien tt, —Exnisivsemmelsoanmwewsel Deleting obsolete provision. 
om: aa SSL "SPD Disssebecivesssciestccctisaentaseiel “Oe | Shaccxsseandewenandene To conform to Federal Rules of Civil Pr «> ‘ure - modi- 
fiod. 
pinccsuipaihniisaoaiaaeiaeints Interest on pecuniary loss. 
-ielactandiaipinisls = geod Deleting reference to chaps. X to XILL 
nied Adding “committees.” 
siein Changing “fixed” to “not contingent”. 
sscenaisen -o=|a~ Changing “‘one’’ to “‘one or more”’, ete. 


To conform to title 6, U. S. C. 

To conform to title 12 >, U. 8. C. 

Correcting reference “subdivision e”. 

i cenenhiapimloenia” | Substituting “initiating a proceeding”, conforming to 
revised sec. 1 (24) (bill—see. 1 (g), above). 

Priority for costs in voluntary cases, 

Priority for costs in criminal investigations, ete. 

Priority for costs of ensuing bankruptcy proceeding. 

Repealed; new set-up in chs. XI to XIII (secs. 381, 486, 
669; bill—secs. 40, 46, 54, below). 

Perfecting rights to participate in dividends as between 
domestic and foreign creditors. 

Substituting “initiating a proceeding’, conforming to 
revised sec, 1 (24) (bill—see. 1 (g), above). 

Substituting ‘‘initiating a proceeding”, conforming to 
revised sec, 1 (24) (bill—sec. 1 (zg), above). 

Substituting “initiating a proceeding’, conforming to 
revised sec. 1 (24) (bill—see. 1 (g), above). 

Adding conforming language ‘‘to’’ and ‘‘any”’. 

Substituting ‘‘initiating a proceeding’, conforming to 
revised sec, 1 (24) (bill—see. 1 (g), above). 

Adding “‘except where the estate * * * issolvent”. 

Adding conforming language “any”. 

Deleting “except as to other liens” and substituting 
subordination clause in hil) at p. 24, lines 5 to 10. 

Adding provision restricting liens paralleling restric- 
tion as in case of priorities. 

Substituting “‘initiating a proceeding”, conforming to 

revised sec. 1 (24) (bill—sec. 1 (g), above). 

Substituting “initiating a proceeding”, conforming to 

revised sec. 1 (24) (bill—sec. 1 (g), above). 
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Bill amendatory Act amended Substan-| Correct 
ing 


Nature of amendment and remarks 




















Sec. Par. P, Lines 
25 15-24 os provision in closer accordance with ruling of 
6 1-2 iia of ere Dean v. Davis. 
6 9 (4) ...| Substituting “initiating a proceeding”, conforming to 
revised sec. 1 (24) (bill—see. 1 (g), above). 
26 3 Substituting “initiating a proceeding’”’, conforming to 
snbiiliila a { = B fpnwncecnenpmvessooeofiy | Ef Kp eceehw at revised sec. 1 (24) (bill—see. 1 (g), above). 
Deleting “‘or creditor’’. 
ananeien 27 TOG Bivciccinentinatctncnch GN sacdsacubecencccenl 6‘ eccancaseioce anneal Adding a subordination clause. 
= — ate “assignee”, “agent”, etc., to conform to 
22 |-one-nonnen- = en eeeeetenseendy,. .: . eeeneerenenr arena sec. 2 (21) of act. 
Substituting ‘‘initiating a proceeding”, conforming to 
28 23 x revised sec. 1 (24) (bill—see. 1 (g), above). 
23 | (a).-..---- { 29 Qf 00 | Bannnnnen|onenennnnnnen-} Hf AR awn nnnnnnn|onnnnnnnnn Adding “‘wherever located” for comprehensive cov- 
erage. 
29 7-8 x (Second sentence) adding | “‘wherever located”. 
29 17-18 = (Third sentence) adding ‘‘ wherever located”’. 
30 7 x (Fourth sentence) making a separate paragraph. 
= x Revising provisions by both restricting and strengthen- 
‘ ing coverage. 
31 3-7 > Ta See kee eee Adding a subordination clause. 
31 et ee en, ae Eeseaneaealeueaadteeeeane Repealed; new set-up in chs. XI to XIII (secs. 381, 
486, 669 (bill—secs. 40, 46, 54, below) see also sec. 
19 (b), above). 
Db icnccsnaces 31 15-16 Dh ltdccnsensicnascacssswal § 2e~ [Lisckavediebaamuecesemkenaaae —— ee covered by new sec. 32c (bill—sec, 
, above). 
BB bivcdicceneus 31 SO GD Ricnkccccncl Diccwncwasabeccccteeed), Ro hcnenensahioeeeces Changing “‘fixed”’ to ‘‘not contingent” and other clear- 
ing changes; like conforming changes in sec. 367 (3) 
(bill—see. 36, below) and in sec. 473 (3) (bill—sec. 44, 
below). 
Od { 32 es aetna cel New mechanics for fixing date of ores of a 
33 1- plan developed in collaboration with SE 
‘Changing time fixed for filing claims in ensuing bank- 
10-13 ruptcy: including tax claims. 
33 = Like conforming changes in new sec. 354 (bill—sec. 34, 
BT | cnasnncucan 33 3 esse pnaens=sers, Se Ke eee below) and in new sec. 643 (bill—sec. 49, below). 
33 1-: Also conforming changes as to tax claims in sec. 459 
(bill—see. 42, below). 
SP Ricsiictetsanilel Sib GR RT Cicceccl CO Dcckecccich inert eaccntanscieens ....-| Conforming changes in language. 
is: 34 eee) Se Ge cccsbussaacsl) | Oe  basdtioasdeeeees Extending time for filing schedules and statement of 
affairs. Like changes in sec. 424 (1) (bill—sec. 41, 
below) and in sec. 624 (1) (bill—see 46, below). 
SP 35 wat: ~6 COS... Lg Bi enediiedeben © ioe) Oeiibokle Transfer of proceeding to ch. X. 
Selon { 36 | = 11-25 ...| Compensation of unofficial committees in a ch. XI 
37 1-2 proceeding. 
Sih ss 2... 37 6 .--| To conform to revised see. 337 (2) (bill—sec. 31, above) 
by adding “‘designated’’. 
at ts 37 Swi iQWit he | |}~6E 6 ‘Eeabadcd asennad Repealed because of revised sec. 355, which becomes 
new sec. 354. 
MRE ie 6 37 29-95 ruptcy, including tax claims. 


‘ Like changes in sec. 238 (3) (bill—sec. 27, above) and 
38 1-10 in sec. 644 (bill—sec. 49, a 
37 17-18 Deleting “fair and equitable,” 
38 TE BD bivcncccccell Dcceccncccshwncemns ical il «eects aac Like changes in sec. 472 (2) ill - — sec. 43, below) and 
39 1-3 sec. 656a (2) (bill — sec. 50, below). 


| 37 18-21 eee time fixed for filing claims in ensuing bank- 


Changing “‘fixed”’ to “‘not contingent” and other clear- 
11-12 ing changes. 7 
Rcasiomnete 39 a srecerene=|---ceenee=|-ecceeeee-|) Like changes in sec. 224 (4) (bill — sec. 25, above) and 
in sec. 473 (3) (bill — sec. 44, below). 

becca oll 39 i ey To conform to revised sec. 354 (bill — sec. 34, above). 
See 39 en. MR me ee ee ee ee ee To conform to deletion of sec. 354 (bill — sec. 33, above). 
To conform to revised sec. 324 (1) (bill — sec. 29, above). 
eee 40 5-6 ag al SR a a Like changes in sec. 481 (bill — sec. 45, below) and in 


_Sec. 666 (bill — see. 53, below). 
New set-up to replace secs. 64b and 70h. 
oa be Like provisions, sec. 486 (bill — sec. 46, below) and sec, 
669 (bill — sec. 54, below). 
| Extending time for filing schedules and statements of 


40 16-25 
41 1-21 


ead 42 2-11 affairs, conforming to sec, 324 (1) (bill — sec. 29, 
above) and to sec. 624 (1) (bill — sec. 46, below). 
Changing time fixed for filing claims in ensuing bank- 
ruptcy proceeding including tax claims, adjusted to 
accocccccelaccocaccs-[y_ S0Ope Of cB. XII. 
Like changes in sec. 354 (new) (bill—sec. 34, above) 
and in sec. 643 (new) (bill—sec. 49, below). 


{ 42 18-21 
ponvenenenet 42] 23-24 


43 7-8 Deleting “fair and equitable”, ete. 
— mae 43 24 naccencecs|ecnacecccslcccececcen|} Line Changes in see. 306 (2) (bill—sec. 35, above) and 
44 11-2 in sec. 656a (2) (bill—sec. 50, below 


). 
Changing “‘fixed”’ to “not contingent” and like clarify- 

er 44 9-10 lai csc Rea abasic Ls GE 
Like changes in sec. 224 (4) (bill—sec. 25, above) and in 


sec. 367 (3) (bill—sec. 36, above) 


= ie TN 44 18-19 Dal et a etl ire conform to revised sec. 424 a (bill—see. 39, above). 
{Like changes in sec. 666 (bill—sec. 53, below). 
“e 6-24 New set-up to replace secs. 64b and ton. 
aenncnunae { 46 1-11 - eiengbeninces eoenastiansanansies Ramanarisaies Like provisions in sec. 381 (bill—sec. 40, above) and in 


sec. 669 (bill—sec. 54, below). 

— time for filing schedules and statement of 
affairs. 
Like ——- in sec. 324 (1) (bill—sec. 29, above) and in 
sec. 424 (1) (bill—sec. 41, above). 


] { 46 17-23 I 
fuk epealed use of revised sec. 644, which becomes 


a 1-2 |f 824 owen nnnnnn| annnnnnene] AR [ennnnnnnnn]-o-e eeecee|-ecnccecee 


sec, 643. 
Like changes in secs, 354 and 355 (bill—secs. 33 and 34, 
above). 
To conform to new sec. 354, changing time for filing 
claims in ensuing bankruptcy, including tax claims. 
sececcceee|-ccccecee-|-2--------| Conforming changes to sec. 238 (3) (bill—sec. 27, above). 
Like changes in new sec. 354 (bill—sec. 34, above) and 
in sec, 459 as adjusted (bill—sec. 42, above). 


en 47 13-14 


eeesceoses | ssccweseses|-ccccecoee 


47 19-21 
conecesecocs 47 


2 
48 1-13 





1 New sec, 643, 
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Bill amendatory 





Mr. MAGNUSON. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I will state that the Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee and 
tne full Committee on the Judiciary be- 
lieve this bill to be meritorious and they 
recommended its passage by unanimous 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 4, line 
2, to strike out the letter “a” preceding 
the word <‘property.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would it be pos- 
sible to have the remaining committee 
amendments considered and voted on en 
bloc, by unanimous consent? There are 
only a few of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate may vote upon 
them en bloc. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Reserving the right to 
object, I understood the Senator to say 
a while ago that there were a hundred 
amendments. If so, there might be some 
which would affect some basic rights. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, al- 
though the bill makes a hundred and 
some amendments to the exis’ing law, 
there are approximately only 10 com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 

The >RESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the remaining committee 
emendmenis will be considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

Page 5, line :6, after the word “bankrupt”, 
insert the words “or debtor.” 

Page 19, line 11, strike out the word 
“bankrupt” and insert the word “bankrupts.” 

Page 24, line 21, after the word “transac- 
tion”, insert a comma. 

Page 33, line 14, after the word “to”, insert 
the word “any.” 

Page 39, line 9, strike out the word “proved” 
and insert the word “filed.” 

Page 39, line 11, strike out the word 
“proved” and insert the word “filed.” 

Page 40, line 5, strike the words “para- 
graphs (1) and (2)” and insert the words 
“paragraph (1).” 

Page 44, line 18, strike the words “para- 


grapis (1) and (2)” and insert the words 
“paragraph (1).” 


Act amended Perfect- 
Con- ing or | Substan-| Correct- 


& 


formance] clarify- tive ing 
ing 


Aw WRAY 


Page 49, line 8, strike out the word “this” 
and insert the word “the.” 

Page 50, line 8, strike the words “para- 
graphs (1) and (2)” and insert the words 
“paragraph (1).” 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 


should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 


ator from Washington a question. 

Turning to page 13 of the report, refer- 
ence is made to sections 18, 21 (a)-(h), 
and 23 (a) of the bill make the con- 
forming changes in sections 63c, 67a (1) 
and (2), 67b, 67c, 67d (2), (3), (4), and 
(5), and 70a, of the act. 

Then the report has this to say; 

This change has been anticipated in the 
amended section 60 (a) of the act, (Public 
Law 461, 8lst Cong., approved March 18, 
1950). 


Then it is stated: 

Section 1 (h) of the bill adds a sentence to 
the definition of “transfer” in section 1 (3) 
of the act to clarify it. Notwithstanding the 
apparently sweeping language of the present 
definition of transfer, there is a chance that 
it would be held insufficient to cover the 
security interest reserved in the grantor by 
conditional sale, lease, or bailment transac- 
tion with the debtor, because such interests 
are not the results of transfers made by the 
debtor, although they usually perform the 
same function as a transfer made by him for 
the purpose of security. Bailey v. Baker Ice 
Machine Co. (239 U. S. 268 (1915)), held that 
a conditional sale to the debtor could not be 
a preferential transfer, because it was not 
made by the debtor. Since the amendment 
of section 60, it is clear that a preferential 
transfer may be suffered by the debtor, but 
the generality of the present definition is 
clarified by the declaration that such a re- 
served interest may be a transfer suffered by 
the debtor. 


I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington that that is not clear 
to me. Does it generally protect those 
interests which are covered by transfers, 
namely, bailments, and other interests 
referred to, or is it such a sweeping 
change that difficulties may be caused in 
view of the manner in which such mat- 
ters have been heretofore handled and 
determined by the courts, or is it a clarifi- 
cation with reference to the Supreme 
Court’s decision? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is supposed to 
be, as I read it, only a clarification of 
that particular decision, the Baker Ice 
Machine Co. case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendments, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 





Nature of amendment and remarks 


Like changes in sec, 366 (2) (bill—see. 35, above) and 
in sec. 472 (2) (bill—sec. 43, above). 

To conform to deletion of sec, 643 of act. 

To conform to deletion of sec. 643 of act. 

{ui conform to revised sec. 624 (1). 


{tit “fair and equitable’, ete. 


Like changes in see. 376 (bill—see. 39, above) and in 
sec. 481 (bill—sec, 45, above). 
New set-up to replace sees. 64b and 70h. 
frie provisions in sec. 381 (bill—sec. 40 above) and in 
sec. 486 (hill—sec, 46, above). 


The bill (S. 2234) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) paragraph 
(3) of section 1 of the Bankruptcy Act, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(3) ‘Appellate courts’ shall include the 
United States courts of appeals and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States;”. 

(b) Paragraph (5a) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5a) ‘Circuit’ shall mean judicial cir- 
cuit;”. 

(c) Paragraph (7a) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(7a) ‘Conference’ shall mean the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States;”. 

(d) Paragraph (8a) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(8a) ‘Council’ shall mean the Judicial 
Council of the circuit;”. 

(e) Paragraph (10) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(10) ‘Courts of bankruptcy’ shall include 
the United States district courts and the 
district courts of the Territories and posses- 
sions to which this act is or may hereafter be 
applicable;”. 

(f) Paragraph (14a) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(14a) ‘Director’ shall mean the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts;”. 

(g) Paragraph (24) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(24) ‘Petition’ shall mean a document 
filed in a court of bankruptcy or with a 
clerk thereof initiating a proceeding under 
this act;”. 

(h) Paragraph (30) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(30) ‘Transfer’ shall include the sale and 
every other and different mode, direct or in- 
direct, of disposing of or of parting with 
property or with an interest therein or with 
the possession thereof or of fixing a lien 
upon property or upon an interest therein, 
absolutely or conditionally, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, by or without judicial pro- 
ceedings, as a conveyance, sale, assignment, 
payment, pledge, mortgage, lien, encum- 
brance, gift, security, or otherwise; the re- 


tention of a security title to property deliv-: 


ered to a debtor shall be deemed a transfer 
suffered by such debtor;”’. 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (1) of subdivision a 
of section 2 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Adjudge persons bankrupt who have 
had their principal place of business, resided 
or had their domicile within their respective 
territorial jurisdictions for the preceding 6 
months, or for a longer portion of the pre- 
ceding 6 months than in any other jurisdic- 
tion, or who do not have their principal 
place of business, reside, or have their domi- 
cile within the United States, but have prop- 
erty within their juri$dictions, or who have 
been adjudged bankrupts by courts of com- 


Ee 


see 
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petent jurisdiction without the United 
States, and have property within their juris- 
dictions, or in any cases transferred to them 
pursuant to this act;”. 

(b) Paragraph (7) of subdivision a of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Cause the estates of bankrupts to be 
collected, reduced to money, and distributed, 
and determine controversies in relation 
thereto, except as herein otherwise provided, 
and determine and liquidate all inchoate or 
vested interests of the bankrupt’s spouse in 
the property of any estate whenever, under 
the applicable laws of the State, creditors 
are empo-vered to compel such spouse to ac- 
cept a money satisfaction for such interest; 
and where in a controversy arising in a pro- 
ceeding under this act an adverse party does 
not interpose objection to the summary ju- 
risdiction of the court of bankruptcy, by 
answer or motion filed before the expiration 
of the time prescribed by law or rule of court 
or fixed or extended by order of court for the 
filing of an answer to the petition, motion 
or other pleading to which he is adverse, he 
shall be deemed to have consented to such 
jurisdiction;”. 

(c) Paragraph (21) of subdivision a of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 

“(21) Require receivers or trustees ap- 
pointed in proceedings not under this act, 
assignees for the benefit of creditors, and 
agents authorized to take possession of or to 
liquidate a person’s property to deliver the 
property in their possession or under their 
control to the receiver or trustee appointed 
under this act, or, where an arrangement or a 
plan under this act has been confirmed and 
such property has not prior thereto been 
delivered to a receiver or trustee appointed 
under this act, to deliver such property to 
the debtor or other person entitled to such 
property according to the provisions of the 
arrangement or plan, and in all such cases to 
account to the court for the disposition by 
them of the property of such bankrupt or 
debtor: Provided, however, That such deliv- 
ery and accounting shall not be required, ex- 
cept in proceedings under section 77 and 
chapters X and XII of this act, if the receiver 
or trustee was appointed, the assignment was 
made, or the agent was authorized more than 
4 months prior to the date of bankruptcy. 
Upon such accounting, the court shall reex- 
amine and determine the propriety and rea- 
sonableness of all disbursements made out 
of such property by such receiver, trustee, 
assignee, or agent, either to himself or to 
others, for services and expenses under such 
receivership, trusteeship, assignment, or 
agency, and shall, unless such disbursements 
have been approved, upon notice to creditors 
and other parties in interest, by a court of 
competent jurisdiction prior to the proceed- 
ing under this act, surcharge such receiver, 
trustee, assignee, or agent the amount of any 
disbursement determined by the court to 
have been improper or excessive.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subdivision a of section 3 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“a. Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall 
consist of his having (1) concealed, removed, 
or permitted to be concealed or removed any 
part of his property, with intent to hinder, 
delay, or defraud his creditors or any of 
them, or made or suffered a transfer of any 
of his property, fraudulent under the pro- 
visions of section 67 or 70 of this act; or (2) 
made or suffered a preferential transfer, as 
defined in subdivision a of section 60 of this 
act; or (3) suffered or permitted, while in- 
solvent, any creditor to obtain a lien upon 
any of his property through legal proceedings 
or distraint and not having vacated or dis- 
charged such lien within 30 days from the 
date thereof or at least 5 days before the 
date set for any sale or other disposition of 
such property; or (4) made a general assign- 
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ment for the benefit of his creditor; or (5) 
while insolvent or unable to pay his debts 
as they mature, procured, permitted, or suf- 
fered voluntarily or involuntarily the ap- 
pointment of a receiver or trustee to take 
charge of his property; or (6) admitted in 
writing his inability to pay his debts and 
his willingness to be adjudged a bankrupt.” 

(b) Subdivision b of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“b. A petition may be filed against a per- 
son within 4 months after the commission 
of an act of bankruptcy. Such time with 
respect to the third act of bankruptcy shall 
expire 4 months after the date the lien 
through legal proceedings or distraint was 
obtained and, with respect to the first or 
fourth act of bankruptcy, such time shall 
not expire until 4 months after the date 
when the transfer or assignment became so 
far perfected that no bona fide purchaser 
from the debtor could thereafter have ac- 
quired any rights in the property so trans- 
ferred or assigned superior to the rights of 
the transferee or assignee therein, and such 
time with respect to the second act of bank- 
ryptcy shall not expire until 4 months after 
the date when the transfer became perfected 
as prescribed in subdivision a of section 60 
of this act. For the purposes of this section, 
it is sufficient if intent to hinder, delay, or 
defraud under the first act of bankruptcy, 
where such intent is an element of such act, 
or if insolvency under the second act of 
bankruptcy, exists either at the time when 
the transfer was made or at the time when 
it became perfected, as hereinabove pro- 
vided.” 

Sec. 4. Clause (8) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 7 of such act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(8) prepare, make oath to, and file in 
court within 5 days after adjudication, if an 
involuntary bankrupt, and with his petition, 
if a voluntary bankrupt, a schedule of his 
property, showing the amount and kind of 
property, the location thereof and its money 
value, in detail; and a list of all his creditors, 
including all persons asserting contingent, 
unliquidated, or disputed claims, showing 
their residences or places of business, if 
known, or if unknown that fact to be stated, 
the amount due to or claimed by each of 
them, the consideration thereof, the security 
held by them, if any, and what claims, if any, 
are contingent, unliquidated, or disputed; 
and a claim for such exemptions as he may 
be entitled to; all in triplicate, one copy for 
the clerk, one for the referee, and one for 
the trustee: Provided, however, That the 
court may for cause shown grant further 
time for the filing of such schedules if, with 
his petition in a voluntary proceeding or 
with his application to have such time ex- 
tended in an involuntary proceeding, the 
bankrupt files a list of all such creditors and 
their addresses;’’. 

Sec. 5. Subdivision a of section 11 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“a. A suit which is founded upon a claim 
from which a discharge would be a release, 
and which is pending against a person at the 
time of the filing of a petition by or against 
him, shall be stayed until an adjudication or 
the dismissal of the petition; if such person 
is adjudged a bankrupt, such action may be 
further stayed until the question of his dis- 
charge is determined by the court after a 
hearing, or by the bankrupt’s filing a waiver 
of, or having lost, his right to a discharge, 
or, in the case of a corporation, by its failure 
to file an application for a discharge within 
the time prescribed under this act: Provided, 
however, That such stay shall be vacated by 
the court if, in a proceeding under this act 
commenced within 6 years prior to the date 
of the filing of the petition in bankruptcy, 
such person has been granted a discharge, 


or has had a composition confirmed, or has 
had an arrangement by way of composition 
confirmed, or has had a wage earner’s plan 
by way of composition confirmed.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Clause (5) of subdivision c of 
section 14 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) in a proceeding under this act com- 
menced within 6 years prior to the date of 
the filing of the petition in bankruptcy had 
been granted a discharge, or had a com- 
position or an arrangement by way of com- 
position or a wage earner’s plan by way of 
composition confirmed under this act;”. 

(b) Subdivision e of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“e. If the bankrupt fails to appear at the 
hearing upon the objections to his appli- 
cation for a discharge, or having appeared 
refuses to submit himself to examination, 
or if the court finds after hearing upon no- 
tice that the bankrupt has failed without 
sufficient excuse to appear and submit him- 
self to examination at the first meeting of 
creditors or at any meeting specially called 
for his examination, he shall be Gcemed to 
have waived his right to a discharge, and 
the court shall enter an order to that effect.” 

Src. 7. Subdivision a of section 18 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“a. Upon the filing of a petition for in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, service thereof, with 
a writ of subpena, shall be made upon the 
person therein named as defendant. Upon 
the filing of a voluntary petition in behalf 
of a partnership by less than all of the 
general partners, service thereof, with a writ 
of subpena, shall be made upon the gen- 
eral partner or partners not parties to the 
filing of such petition. Such service shall 
be returnable within 10 days, unless the 
court shall, for cause shown, fix a longer 
time, and shall be made at least 5 days prior 
to the return day, and in other respects 
shall be made in the same manner that 
service of summons is had upon the com- 
mencement of a civil action in the courts 
of the United States; but in case personal 
service cannot be made within the time 
allowed, then notice shall be given by pub- 
lication in the same manner as provided 
by law for notice by publication in suits to 
enforce a legal or equitable lien in courts 
of the United States, except that, unless the 
court shall otherwise direct, the order shall 
be published only once and the return day 
shall be 5 days after such publication.” 

Sec. 8. Subdivision k of section 21 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“k. In all proceedings under this act, the 
parties in interest shall be entitled to all 
rights and remedies granted by the Rules 
of Civil Procedure for the United States Dis- 
trict Courts established from time to time 
by the Supreme Court pertaining to dis- 
covery, interrogatories, inspection and pro- 
duction of documents, and to the admis- 
sion of execution and genuineness of instru- 
ments: Provided, however, That the limita- 
tions of time therein prescribed may be 
shortened by the court to expedite hearings.” 

Src. 9. (a) Subdivision a of section 24 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“a. The United States courts of appeals, 
in vacation, in chambers, and during their 
respective terms, as now or as they may be 
hereafter held, are hereby invested with ap- 
pellate jurisdiction from the several courts 
of bankruptcy in their respective jurisdic- 
tions in proceedings in bankruptcy, either 
interlocutory or final, and in controversies 
arising in proceedings in bankruptcy, to re- 
view, affirm, revise, or reverse, both in mat- 
ters of law and in matters of fact: Provided, 
however, That the jurisdiction upon appeal 








from a judgment on a verdict rendered by a 
jury shall extend to matters of law only: 
And provided further, That when any order, 
decree, or judgment involves less than $500, 
an appeal therefrom may be taken only upon 
allowance of the appellate court.” 

(b) Subdivision c of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ce. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is hereby vested with jurisdiction to 
review judgments, decrees, and orders of the 
United States courts of appeals in proceed- 
ings under this act in accordance with the 
provisions of the laws of the United States 
now in force or such as may hereafter be 
enacted.” 

Sec. 10. Subdivision a of section 25 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“a. Appeals under this act to the United 
States courts of appeals shall be taken with- 
in 30 days after written notice to the ag- 
grieved party of the entry of the judgment, 
order or decree complained of, proof of which 
notice shall be filed within 5 days after serv- 
ice or, if such notice be not served and filed, 
then within 40 days from such entry.” 

SEc. 11. Section 32 of such act, as amended, 
is amended by lettering the present section 
32 as subdivision a and inserting in the sec- 
tion the following two subdivisions: 

“b. Where venue in any case filed under 
this act is laid in the wrong court of bank- 
ruptcy, the judge may, in the interest of jus- 
tice, upon timely and sufficient objection to 
venue being made, transfer the case to any 
other court of bankruptcy in which it could 
have been brought. 

“c. The judge may transfer any case under 
this act to a court of bankruptcy in any other 
district, regardless of the location of the 
principal assets of the bankrupt, or his prin- 
cipal place of business, or his residence, if 
the interests of the parties will be best 
served by such transfer.” 

Sec. 12. Clause (9) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 39 of such act as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(9) transmit forthwith to the clerks all 
bonds filed with and approved by them, the 
originals of all orders made by them grant- 
ing adjudications or dismissing the petitions 
as provided in this act, and certified copies 
of all orders made by them, granting, deny- 
ing, or revoking discharges or adjudging that 
bankrupts have waived their right to a dis- 
charge, confirming or refusing to confirm, or 
setting aside the confirmation of, arrange- 
ments or wage earner plans, and reinstating 
the proceedings or cases;”’. , 

Sec. 18. Subdivision a of section 42 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“a. The records of all proceedings in each 
case before a referee shall be kept in the 
manner as prescribed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 14. (a) Subdivision j of section 57 of 
such act as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“j. Debts owing to the United States or to 
any State or any subdivision thereof as a 
penalty or forfeiture shall not be allowed, 
except for the amount of the pecuniary loss 
sustained by the act, transaction, or proceed- 
ing out of which the penalty or forfeiture 
arose, with reasonable and actual costs oc- 
casioned thereby and such interest as may 
have accrued on the amount of such loss 
according to law.” 

(b) Subdivision n of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“n. Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, all claims provable under this act, in- 
cluding all claims of the United States and of 
any State or any subdivision thereof, shall 
be proved and filed in the manner provided 
in this section. Claims which are not filed 
within 6 months after the first date set for 
the first meeting of creditors shall not be 
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allowed: Provided, however, That the court 
may, upon application hefore the expiration 
of such period and for cause shown, grant @ 
reasonable fixed extension of time for the 
filing of claims by the United States or any 
State or any subdivision thereof: Provided 
further, That the right of infants and insane 
persons without guardians, without notice of 
the bankruptcy proceedings, may continue 6 
months longer: And provided further, That 
a claim arising in favor of a person by reason 
of the recovery by the trustee from such per- 
son of money or property, or the avoidance 
by the trustee of a lien held by such person, 
may be filed within 30 days from the date of 
such recovery or avoidance, but if the re- 
covery is by way of a proceeding in which a 
final judgment has been entered against such 
person, the claim shall not be allowed if the 
money is not paid or the property is not 
delivered to the trustee within 30 days from 
the date of the rendering of such final judg- 
ment, or within such further time as the 
court may allow. When in any case all 
claims which have bern duly allowed have 
been paid in full, claims not filed within the 
time hereinabove prescribed may neverthe- 
less be filed within such time as the court 
may fix or for cause shown extend and, if 
duly proved, shall be allowed against any 
surplus remaining in such case.” 

Sec. 75. Clause (8) of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 58 of such act, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(8) All applications by receivers, ancillary 
receivers, marshals, trustees, committees, and 
attorneys for compensation from the estate 
for services rendered, specifying the amount 
and by whom made: Provided, however, That 
where a creditors’ committee has been ap- 
pointed pursuant to this act, the notice re- 
quired by clauses (1), (4), and (6) of this 
subdivision shall be sent only to such com- 
mittee and to the creditors who have filed 
with the court a demand that all notices 
under this subdivision be mailed to them.” 

Sec. 16. Subdivision b of section 59 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“b. Three or more creditors who have prov- 
able claims liquidated as to amount and not 
contingent as to liability against any person 
which amount in the aggregate in excess of 
the value of securities held by them, if any, 
to $500 or over, or, if all of the creditors of 
such person are less than 12 in number, then 
one or more of such creditors whose claim or 
claims equal such amount, may file a pe- 
tition to have him adjudged a bankrupt.” 

Sec. 16a. Section 61 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 61. Depositories for money: The 
judges of the several courts of bankruptcy 
shall designate, by order, banking institu- 
tions as depositories for the money of estates 
under this act, as convenient as may be to 
the residences of receivers and trustees, and 
shall require from each such banking insti- 
tution a good and sufficient bond with surety, 
to secure the prompt repayment of the de- 
posit. Said judges may, in accordance with 
the provisions of, and the authority con- 
ferred in title 6, United States Code, section 
15, accept the deposit of the securities there- 
in designated, in lieu of a surety or sureties 
upon such bond and may, from time to time 
as occasion may require, by like order in- 
crease or decrease the number of deposi- 
tories or the amount of any bond or other 
security or change such depositories: Pro- 
vided, That no security in the form of a 
bond or otherwise shall be required in the 
case of such part of the deposits as are in- 
sured under title 12, United States Code, 
section 1821: And provided further, That de- 
pository banks shall place such securities, 
accepted for deposit in lieu of a surety or 
sureties upon depository bonds, in the cus- 
tody of Federal Reserve banks or branches 
thereof designated by the judges of the sev- 
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eral courts of bankruptcy, subject to the 
orders of such judges. All national banking 
associations designated as depositories, pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section of this 
act, are authorized to give such security as 
may be required. All pledges of securities 
heretofore made for the purposes herein 
named are hereby ratified, validated, and 
approved.” 

Sec. 17. Subdivision d of section 62 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“d. A receiver or trustee or the attorney 
for any of them, or any other attorney, seek- 
ing compensation for services rendered by 
him in a proceeding under this act or in 
connection with such proceeding, shall file 
with the court his petition setting forth the 
value and extent of the services rendered, 
the amount requested, and what allowances, 
if any, have theretofore been made to him. 
Such petition shall be accompanied by his 
affidavit stating whether an agreement or 
understanding exists between the petitioner 
and any other person for a division of com- 
pensation and, if so, the nature and particu- 
lars thereof. If satisfied that the petitioner 
has, in any form or guise, shared or agreed 
to share his compensation or in the compen- 
sation of any other person contrary to the 
provisions of subdivision c of this section, 
the court shall withhold all compensation 
from such petitioner.” 

Sec. 18. Subdivision c of section 63 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“c. Notwithstanding any State law to the 
contrary, the rejection of an executory con- 
tract or unexpired lease, as provided in this 
act, shall constitute a breach of such con- 
tract or lease as of the date of the filing of 
the petition initiating a proceeding under 
this act.” 

Sec. 19. (a) Clause (1) of subdivision a of 
section 64 of such act, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(1) the actual and necessary costs and 
expenses of preserving the estate subsequent 
to filing the petition; the fees for the referees’ 
salary fund and for the referees’ expense 
fund; the filing fees paid by creditors in 
involuntary cases or by persons other than 
the bankrupts in voluntary cases; where 
property of the bankrupt, transferred or con- 
cealed by him either before or after the 
filing of the petition, shall have been recov- 
ered for the benefit of the estate of the 
bankrupt by the efforts and at the cost and 
expense of one or more creditors, the reason- 
able costs and expenses of such recovery; 
the costs and expenses of administration, in- 
cluding the trustee’s expenses in opposing the 
bankrupt’s discharge or in connection with 
the criminal prosecution of an offense pun- 
ishable under chapter 9 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or an offense concerning 
the business or property of the bankrupt 
punishable under other laws, Federal or 
State; the fees and mileage payable to wit- 
nesses as now or hereafter provided by the 
laws of the United States, and one reason- 
able attorney’s fee, for the professional serv- 
ices actually rendered, irrespective of the 
number of attorneys employed, to the peti- 
tioning creditors in involuntary cases and to 
the bankrupt in voluntary and involuntary 
cases, as the court may allow: Provided, how- 
ever, That where an order is entered in a pro- 
ceeding under any chapter of this act direct- 
ing that bankruptcy be proceeded with, the 
costs and expenses of administration incurred 
in the ensuing bankruptcy proceeding shall 
have priority in advance of payment of the 
unpaid costs and expenses of administration, 
including the allowances provided for in such 
chapter, incurred in the superseded proceed- 
ing and in the suspended bankruptcy pro- 


ceeding, if any;”. ‘ 


(b) Subdivision b of tucb section is hereby 
repealed. 
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Sec. 26. Subdivision d of section 65 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“d. Whenever a person shall have been ad- 
judged a bankrupt by a court without the 
United States and also by a court of bank- 
ruptcy, ali creditors with claims allowed by 
the court of bankruptcy who have not had 
a dividend paid or declared in their favor 
by the court without the United States shall 
first be paid a dividend equal to that paid 
or declared in such foreign court in favor of 
other creditors of the same class under this 
act, before creditors who have had a divi- 
dend paid or declared in their favor by such 
foreign court shall be paid any amount in 
the court of bankruptcy.” 

Sec. 2i. (a) Paragraph (1) of subdivision 
a of section 67 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“a. (1) Every lien against the property of 
a person obtained by attachment, judgment, 
levy, or other legal or equitable process or 
proceedings within 4 months before the filing 
of a petition initiating a proceeding under 
this act by or against such person shall be 
deemed null and void (a) if at the time when 
such lien was obtained such person was in- 
solvent or (b) if such lien was sought and 
permitted in fraud of the provisions of this 
act: Provided, however, That if such person 
is not finally aajudged a bankrupt in any 
proceeding under this act and if no arrange- 
ment or plan is proposed and confirmed, 
such lien shall be deemed reinstated with 
the same effect as if it had not been nullified 
and voided.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of subdivision a of such 
section is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) If any lien deemed null and void 
under the provisions of paragraph (1) of this 
subdivision a has been dissolved by the fur- 
nishing of a bond or other obligation, the 
surety on which has been indemnified di- 
rectly or indirectly by the transfer of or the 
creation of a lien upon any of the nonexempt 
property of a person before the filing of a 
petition initiating a proceeding under this 
act oy or against him, such indemnifying 
transfer or lien shall also be deemed null and 
void: Provided, however, That if such person 
is not finally adjudged a bankrupt in any 
proceeding under this act and if no arrange- 
ment or plan is proposed and confirmed, such 
transfer or lien shall be deemed reinstated 
with the same effect as if it had not been 
nullified and voided.” 

(c) Subdivision b of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“b. The provisions of section 60 of this 
act to the contrary notwithstanding, stat- 
utory liens in favor of employees, contrac- 
tors, mechanics, landlords, or other classes 
of persons, and statutory liens for taxes and 
debts owing to the United States or to any 
State or any subdivision thereof, created or 
recognized by the laws of the United States 
or of any State, may be valid against the 
trustee, even though arising or perfected 
while the debtor is insolvent and within 
4 months prior to the filing of the petition 
initiating a proceeding under this act by 
or against him. Where by such laws such 
liens are required to be perfected and arise 
but are not perfected before bankruptcy, 
they may, nevertheless, be valid, if perfected 
within the time permitted by and in accord- 
ance with the requirements of such laws, 
except that if such laws require the liens to 
be perfected by the seizure of property, they 
shall instead be perfected by filing notice 
thereof with the court.” 

(d) Subdivision c of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“c. Where not enforced by sale before the 
filing of a petition initiating a proceeding 
under this act, and except where the estate 
of the bankrupt is solvent: (1) though valid 
against the trustee under subdivision b of 
this section, statutory liens, including liens 


for taxes or debts owing to the United States 
or to any State or any subdivision thereof, 
on personal property not accompanied by 
possession of such property, and liens, 
whether statutory or not, of distress for rent 
shall be postponed in payment to the debts 
specified in clauses (1) and (2) of subdi- 
vision a of section 64 of this act and such 
liens for wages or for rent shall be restricted 
in the amount of their payment to the same 
extent as provided for wages and rent re- 
spectively in subdivision a of section 64 of 
this act; and (2) the provisions of subdivi- 
sion b of this section to the contrary not- 
withstanding, statutory liens created or rec- 
ognized by the laws of any State for debts 
owing to any person, including any State 
or any subdivision thereof, on personal prop- 
erty not accompanied by possession of, or by 
levy upon or by sequestration or distraint of, 
such property, shall not be valid against the 
trustee: Provided, however, That so much 
of clause (1) of this subdivision c as restricts 
liens for wages and rent and clause (2) of 
this subdivision c shall not apply in pro- 
ceedings under chapter X of this act, unless 
an ‘order shall be entered therein directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with, or in 
proceedings under section 77 of this act. 
The court may on due notice order so much 
of any lien in excess of the restricted amount 
under clause (1) and any lien invalid under 
clause (2) of this subdivision c to be pre- 
served for the benefit of the estate and, in 
any such event, such lien for the excess and 
such invalid lien, as the case may be, shall 
pass to the trustee.” 

(e) Paragraph (2) of subdivision d of such 
section is amended io read as follows: 

“(2) Every transfer made and every obli- 
gation incurred by a debtor within 1 year 
prior to the filing of a petition initiating a 
proceeding under this act by or against him 
is fraudulent (a) as to creditors existing at 
the time of such transfer or obligation, if 
made or incurred without fair consideration 
by a debtor who is or will be thereby ren- 
dered insolvent, without regard to his actual 
intent; or (b) as to then existing creditors 
and as to other persons who become creditors 
during the continuance of a business or 
transaction, if made or incurred without fair 
consideration by a debtor who is engaged or 
is about to engage in such business or trans- 
action, for which the property remaining in 
his hands is an unreasonably small capital, 
without regard to his actual intent; or (c) 
as to then existing and future creditors, if 
made or incurred without fair consideration 
by a debtor who intends to incur or believes 
that he will incur debts beyond his ability 
to pay as they mature; or (d) as to then 
existing and future creditors, if made or in- 
curred with actual intent as distinguished 
from intent presumed in law, to hinder, 
delay, or defraud cither existing or future 
creditors.” 

(f) Paragraph (3) of subdivision d of such 
section is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Every transfer made and every obli- 
gation incurred by a debtor who is or will 
thereby be rendered insolvent, within 4 
months prior to the filing of a petition ini- 
tiating a proceeding under this act by or 
against him is fraudulent, as to then exist- 
ing and future creditors: (a) if made or in- 
curred in contemplation of the filing of a 
petition initiating a proceeding under this 
act by or against the debtor or in contem- 
plation of liquidation of all or the greater 
portion of the debtor’s property, with intent 
to use the consideration obtained for such 
transfer or obligation to enable any creditor 
of such debtor to obtain a greater percent- 
age of his debt than some other creditor of 
the same class, and (b) if the transferee or 
Obligee of such transfer or obligation, at the 
time of such transfer or obligation, knew or 
believed that the debtor intended to make 
such use of such consideration. The rem- 


edies of the trustee for the avoidance of such 
transfer or obligation and of any ensuing 
preference shall be cumulative: Provided, 
however, That the trustee shall be entitled 
to only one satisfaction with respect 
thereto.” 

(g) Paragraph (4) of subdivision d of such 
section is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Every transfer of partnership prop- 
erty and every partnership obligation in- 
curred within 1 year prior to the filing of a 
petition initiating a proceeding under this 
act by or against the partnership, when the 
partnership is insolvent or will be thereby 
rendered insolvent, is fraudulent as to part- 
nership creditors existing at the time of such 
transfer or obligation, without regard to ac- 
tual intent if made or incurred (a) to a 
partner, whether with or without a promise 
by him to pay partnership debts, or (b) toa 
person not a partner without fair con- 
sideration to the partnership as distin- 
guished from consideration to the individual 
partners.” 

(h) Paragraph (5) of subdivision d of such 
section is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) For the purposes of this subdivision 
d, a transfer shall be deemed to have been 
made at the time when it became so far per- 
fected that no bona fide purchaser from the 
debtor could thereafter have acquired any 
rights in the property so transferred super- 
ior to the rights of the transferee therein, 
but, if such transfer is not so perfected prior 
to the filing of the petition initiating a pro- 
ceeding under this act, it shall be deemed to 
have been made immediately before the filing 
of such petition.” 

(1) Paragraph (6) of subdivision d of such 
section is amended to read as folllows: 

“(6) A transfer made or an obligation in- 
curred by a debtor adjudged a bankrupt un- 
der this act, which is fraudulent under this 
subdivision d against creditors of such debtor 
having claims provable under this act, shall 
be null and void against the trustee, except 
as to a bona fide purchaser, lienor, or obligee 
for a present fair equivalent value: Provided, 
however, That the court may, on due notice, 
order such transfer or obligation to be pre- 
served for the benefit of the estate and, in 
such event, the trustee shall succeed to and 
may enforce the rights of such transferee or 
obligee: And provided further, That such 
purchaser, lienor, or obligee, who without 
actual fraudulent intent has given a con- 
sideration less than fair, as defined in this 
subdivision d, for such transfer, lien, or 
obligation, may retain the property, lien, or 
obligation as security for repayment.” 

SEc. 22. Subdivision d of section 69 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“d. Upon the filing of a petition under 
this act, a receiver or trustee, appointed in 
proceedings not under this act, of any of 
the property of a bankrupt, an assignee for 
the benefit of creditors of a bankrupt, or an 
agent authorized to take possession of or to 
liquidate any of the property of a bankrupt 
shall be accountable to the bankruptcy court, 
in which the proceeding under this act is 
pending, for any action taken by him sub- 
sequent to the filing of such bankruptcy 
petition, and shall file in such bankruptcy 
court a sworn schedule setting forth a sum- 
mary of the property in his charge and of 
the liabilities of the estate, both as of the 
time of and since becoming receiver, trustee, 
assignee, or agent, and a sworn statement of 
his administration of the estate. Such re- 
ceiver, trustee, assignee, or agent, with 
knowledge of the filing of such bankruptcy 
proceeding, shall not make any disburse- 
ments or take any action in the administra- 
tion of such property without first obtaining 
authorization therefor from the bankruptcy 
court.” 
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Sec. 23. (a) The introductory clauses of 
subdivision a of section 70 of such act, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“a, The trustee of the estate of a bank- 
rupt and his successor or successors, if any, 
upon his or their appointment and qualifi- 
cation, shall in turn be vested by operation 
of law with the title of the bankrupt as of 
the date of the filing of the petition initiat- 
ing a proceeding under this act, except inso- 
far as it is to property which is held to be 
exempt, to all of the following kinds of 
property wherever located (1) * * *.” 

(b) The second sentence of such subdivi- 
sion a is amended to be a separate unlettered 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“All property, wherever located, except in- 
sofar as it is property which is held to be 
exempt, which vests in the bankrupt within 
6 months after bankruptcy by bequest, de- 
vise, or inheritance shall vest in the trustee 
and his successor or successors, if any, upon 
his or their appointment and qualification, 
as of the date when it vested in the bank- 
rupt, and shall be free and discharged from 
any transfer made or suffered by the bank- 
rupt after bankruptcy.” 

(c) The third sentence of such subdivi- 
sion a is amended to be a separate unlettered 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“All property, wherever located, except in- 
sofar as it is property which is held to be 
exempt, in which the bankrupt has at the 
date of bankruptcy an estate or interest by 
the entirety and which within 6 months 
after bankruptcy becomes transferable in 
whole or in part solely by the bankrupt shall, 
to the extent it becomes so transferable, vest 
in the trustee and his successor or succes- 
sors, if any, upon his or their appointment 
and qualification, as of the date of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

(d) The fourth sentence of such subdivi- 
sion a is amended to be a separate unlettered 
paragraph, as follows: 

“The title of the trustee shall not be af- 
fected by the prior possession of a receiver 
or other officer of any court.” 

(e) Subdivision c of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“c. The trustee may have the benefit of all 
defenses available to the bankrupt as against 
third persons, including statutes of limita- 
tion, statutes of frauds, usury, and other 
personal defenses; and a waiver of any such 
defense by the bankrupt after bankruptcy 
shall not bind the trustee. The trustee, as 
to all property, whether or not coming into 
possession or control of the court, upon 
which a creditor of the bankrupt could have 
obtained a lien by legal or equitable pro- 
ceedings at the date of bankruptcy, shall be 
deemed vested as of such date with all the 
rights, remedies, and powers of a creditor 
then holding a lien thereon by such pro- 
ceedings, whether or not such a creditor 
actually exists.” 

(f) Paragraph (2) of subdivision e of such 
section is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) All property of the debtor affected by 
any such transfer shall be and remain a 
part of his assets and estate, discharged and 
released from such transfer and shall pass 
to, and every such transfer or obligation shall 
be avoided by, the trustee for the benefit of 
the estate: Provided, however, That the court 
may on due notice order such transfer or 
obligation to be preserved for the benefit of 
the estate and in such event the trustee shall 
succeed to and may enforce the rights of 
such transferee or obligee. The trustee shall 
reclaim and recover such property or collect 
its value from and avoid such transfer or 
obligation against whoever may hold or have 
received it, except a person as to whom the 
transfer or obligation specified in paragraph 
(1) of this subdivision e is valid under ap- 
plicable Federal or State laws.” 

(g) Subdivision h of such section is hereby 
repealed. 


Sec. 24. Section 118 of such act, as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 25. Paragraph (4) of section 224 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) distribution shall be made, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the plan, to 
creditors and stockholders (a) proofs of 
whose claims or stock have been filed prior 
to the date fixed by the judge and are allowed, 
or (b) if not so filed, whose claims or stock 
have been listed by the trustee or scheduled 
by the debtor in possession and are not con- 
tingent, unliquidated or disputed.” 

Sec. 26. Chapter X of such act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end of article 
XI of such chapter the following section: 

“Sec. 229. a. A plan shall be deemed to 
have been substantially consummated if, in- 
sofar as applicable, each of the following 
events has occurred: 

“(1) transfer, sale or other disposition of 
all or substantially all of the property dealt 
with by the plan pursuant to the provisions 
of the plan; 


“(2) assumption of operation of the busi- 
ness and management of all or substantially 
all of the property dealt with by the plan by 
the debtor or by the corporation used for the 
purpose of carrying out the plan; and 

“(3) commencement of the distribution to 
creditors and stockholders, affected by the 
plan, of the cash and securities specified in 
the plan as provided for in section 224 of this 
act. 

“b. Upon notice to the trustee, the debtor, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
such other persons as the judge may desig- 
nate, the trustee, the debtor in possession, 
the corporation to which the assets of the 
debtor are to be transferred under the plan, 
or any other party in interest may apply to 
the judge for an order declaring the plan to 
have been substantially consummated under 
the provisions of subdivision a of this section. 

“c. When a plan has been substantially 
consummated as defined in subdivision a of 
this section, or an order has been entered 
under subdivision b of this section, the plan 
may not thereafter be altered or modified if 
the proposed alteration or modification ma- 
terially and adversely affects the participa- 
tion provided for any class of creditors or 
stockholders by the plan.” 


Sec. 27. Paragraph (3) of section 238 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) only claims for taxes legally due and 
owing to the United States or any State or 
any subdivision thereof at the time of the 
filing of the original petition under this act 
and such claims as are provable under sec- 
tion 63 of this act shall be allowed; and, as 
to any such claims not already duly filed, 
where the petition was filed under section 
127 of this act and an order setting the first 
date for the first meeting of creditors was 
made before the filing of such petition, the 
date of mailing of notice to creditors of the 
entry of the order directing that bankruptcy 
be proceeded with shall, for the purposes of 
subdivision n of section 57 of this act, be 
deemed to be the first date set for the first 
meeting of creditors: Provided, however, 
That if the time for filing claims in a pend- 
ing bankruptcy proceeding had expired prior 
to the filing of a petition under this chapter, 
claims not filed within the time prescribed 
or as permitted by subdivision n of section 
57 of this act, shall not be allowed in the 
reinstated bankruptcy proceeding.” 

Sec. 28. Clause (11) of subdivision a of 
section 165 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(11) the orders directing that bank- 
ruptcy be proceeded with, or adjudging the 
debtors bankrupt and directing that bank- 
ruptcy be proceeded with, or dismissing pro- 
ceedings;”’. 
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Sec. 29. Section 324 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“SEc. 324. The petition shall be accompa- 
nied by— 

“(1) a statement of the executory con- 
tracts of the debtor, and the schedules and 
statement of affairs, if not previously filed: 
Provided, however, That if the debtor files 
with the petition a list of his creditors and 
their addresses and a summary of his assets 
and liabilities, the court may, on application 
by the debtor, grant for cause shown further 
time, not exceeding 10 days, for filing the 
statement of the executory contracts and the 
schedules and statement of affairs, and such 
time shall not further be extended except 
for cause shown and on such notice and to 
such persons as the court may direct; and 

“(2) payment to the clerk of the fees, if 
not already paid, required by this act.” 

Sec. 30. Chapter XI of such act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting at the end 
of article IV of such chapter the following 
section 328: 

“Sec. 328. The judge may, upon applica- 
tion of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion or any part in interest, and upon such 
notice to the debtor, to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and to such other 
persons as the judge may direct, if he finds 
that the proceedings should have been 
brought under chapter X of this act, enter 
an order dismissing the proceedings under 
this chapter, unless, within such time as the 
judge shall fix, the petition be amended to 
comply with the requirements of chapter X 
for the filing of a debtor’s petition or a 
creditors’ petition under such chapter, be 
filed. Upon the filing of such amended peti- 
tion, or of such creditors’ petition, and the 
payment of such additional fees as may be 
required to comply with section 132 of this 
act, such amended petition or creditors’ 
petition shall thereafter, for all purposes of 
chapter X of this act, be deemed to have been 
originally filed under such chapter.” 

Sec. 31. Paragraph (2) of section 337 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) fix a time within which the debtor 
shall deposit, in such place as shall be desig- 
nated by and subject to the order of the 
court, the consideration, if any, to be dis- 
tributed to the creditors, the money neces- 
sary to pay all debts which have priority, 
unless such priority creditors shall have 
waived their claims or such deposit, or con- 
sented in writing to any provision of the 
arrangement for otherwise dealing with such 
claims, and the money necessary to pay the 
costs and expenses of the proceedings, and 
the actual and necessary expenses, in such 
amount as the court may allow, incurred 
after its appointment by a committee ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 338 of this act, 
or incurred before or after the filing of the 
petition under this chapter by a committee 
designated in writings filed with the court 
and signed and acknowledged by a majority 
in amount of unsecured creditors whose 
claims have been scheduled otherwise than 
as contingent, unliquidated or disputed and 
who would not be disqualified by section 44 
of this act to participate in the appointment 
of a trustee: Provided, however, That in fix- 
ing any such allowances the court shall give 
consideration only to the services which con- 
tributed to the arrangement confirmed or 
to the refusal of confirmation of an arrange- 
ment, or which were beneficial in the ad- 
ministration of the estate, and the proper 
costs and expenses incidental thereto; and”. 

Sec. 32. Section 338 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 338. At such meeting the creditors 
may appoint a committee, if none has pre- 
viously been designated or appointed under 
this act, and, if a trustee has not previously 
been appointed, may nominate a trustee who 
shall thereafter be appointed by the court 
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in case it shall become necessary to admin- 
ister the estate in bankruptcy as provided 
under this chapter.” 

Sec. 33. Section 354 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 34. Section 355 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby renumbered section 354 and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 354. Upon the entry of an order 
under the provisions of this chapter directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with, only 
claims for taxes legally due and owing to the 
United States or any State or any subdivision 
thereof at the time of the filing of the orig- 
inal petition under this act and such claims 
as are provable under section 63 of this act 
shall be allowed; and, as to any such claims 
not already duly filed, where the petition was 
filed under section 321 of this act and an 
order setting the first date for the first meet- 
ing of creditors was made before the filing 
of such petition, the date of mailing of no- 
tice to creditors of the entry of the order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded with 
shall, for the purposes of subdivision n of 
section 57 of this act, be deemed to be the 
first date set for the first meeting of cred- 
itors: Provided, however, That if the time 
for filing claims in a pending bankruptcy 
proceeding had expired prior to the filing of 
a petition under this chapter, claims not 
filed within the time prescribed or as per- 
mitted by subdivision n of section*57 of this 
act shall not be allowed in the reinstated 
bankruptcy proceeding.” 

Sec. 35. Section 366 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 366. The court shall confirm an ar- 
rangement if satisfied that— 

“(1) the provisions of this chapter have 
been complied with; 

“(2) it is for the best interests of the 
creditors and is feasible; 

“(3) the debtor has not been guilty of any 
of the acts or failed to perform any of the 
duties which would be a bar to the discharge 
of a bankrupt; and 

“(4) the proposal and its acceptance are 
in good faith and have not been made or 
procured by any means, promises, or acts for- 
bidden by this act. 

“Confirmation of an arrangement shall not 
be refused solely because the interest of a 
debtor, or if the debtor is a corporation, the 
interests of its stockholders or members will 
be preserved under the arrangement.” 

Sec. 36. Paragraph (3) of section 367 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) the consideraiton deposited, if any, 
shall be distributed and the rights provided 
by the arrangement shall inure to the cred- 
itors affected by the arrangement whose 
claims (a) have been filed prior to the date 
of confirmation and are allowed or (b) 
whether or not filed have been scheduled by 
the debtor and are not contingent, unliqui- 
dated, or disputed; and”. 

Sec. 37. The first unnumbered paragraph 
of section 369 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The court shall in any event retain juris- 
diction until the final allowance or disallow- 
ance of all debts affected by the arrangement 
which—”, 

Sec. 38. Section 371 cf such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 371. The confirmation of an arrange- 
ment shall discharge a debtor from all his 
unsecured debts and liabilities provided for 
by the arrangement, except as provided in 
the arrangement or the order confirming the 
arrangement, but excluding such debts as, 
under section 17 of this act, are not dis- 
chargeable.” 

Sec. 39. The introductory clauses of sec- 
tion 376 of such act, as amended are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 376. If the statement of the execu- 
tory contracts and the schedules and state- 
ment of affairs, as provided by paragraph (1) 
of section 324 of this act, are not duly filed, or 


if an arrangement is withdrawn or aban- 
doned prior to its acceptance, or is not ac- 
cepted at the meeting of creditors or within 
such further time as the court may fix, or 
if the money or other consideration required 
to be deposited is not deposited or the appli- 
cation for confirmation is not filed within 
the time fixed by the court, or if confirma- 
tion of the arrangement is refused, the court 
shall—”. 

Sec. 40. Chapter XI of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting in its numerical 
order the following section: 

“Src. 381. Where, after the confirmation of 
an arrangement, the court shall enter an or- 
der directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with— 

“(1) the trustee shall, upon his appoint- 
ment and qualification, be vested with the 
title to all the property of the debtor as of 
the date of the entry of the order directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with; 

“(2) the unsecured debts incurred by the 
debtor after the confirmation of the ar. 
rangement and before the date of the entry 
of the final order directing that bankruptcy 
be proceeded with, shall, unless and except 
as otherwise provided in the arrangement 
or in the order confirming the arrangement, 
share on a parity with the prior unsecured 
debts of the same classes, provable in the 
ensuing bankruptcy proceeding, and for such 
purpose the prior unsecured debts shall be 
deemed to be reduced to the amounts re- 
spectively provided for them in the arrange- 
ment or in the order confirming the arrange- 
ment, less any payment made thereunder; 
and 

“(3) the provisions of chapters I to VII, 
inclusive, of this act, shall, insofar as they 
are not inconsistent or in conflict with the 
provisions of this section, apply to the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the creditors hold- 
ing debts incurred by the debtor after the 
confirmation of the arrangement and before 
the date of the final order directing that 
bankruptcy be proceeded with, and of all 
persons with respect to the property of the 
debtor, and, for the purposes of such appli- 
cation, the date of bankruptcy shall be taken 
to be the date of the entry of the order di- 
recting that bankruptcy be proceeded with.” 

Src. 41. Section 424 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 424. The petition shall be accom- 
panied by— 

“(1) a statement of the executory con- 
tracts of the debtor, and the schedules and 
statement of affairs, if not previously filed: 
Provided, however, That if the debtor files 
with the petition a list of his creditors and 
their addresses and a summary of his assets 
and liabilities, the court may, on applica- 
tion by the debtor, grant for cause shown 
further time, not exceeding 10 days, for filing 
the statement of the executory contracts and 
the schedules and statements of affairs, and 
such time shall not further be extended ex- 
cept for cause shown and on such notice 
and to such persons as the court may direct; 
and 

“(2) payment to the clerk of the fees, if 
not already paid, required by this act.” 

Sec. 42. Section 459 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 459. Upon the entry of an order un- 
der the provisions of this chapter directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with, only 
claims for taxes legally due and owing to 
the United States or any State or any sub- 
division thereof at the time of the filing 
of the original petition under this act and 
such claims as are provable under section 
63 of this act shall be allowed, and claims 
not already filed may be filed in accordance 
with the provisions of subdivision n of sec- 
tion 57 of this act.” 

Sec. 43. Section 472 of such act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 472. The court shall confirm an ar- 
rangement if satisfied that— 

“(1) the provisions of this chapter have 
been complied with; 


“(2) it is for the best interests of creditors 
and is feasible; 

“(3) the debtor has not been guilty of any 
of the acts or failed to perform any of the 
duties which would be a bar to the discharge 
of a bankrupt; 

“(4) the proposal and its acceptance are 
in good faith and have not been made or 
procured by any means, promises, or acts for- 
bidden by this act; and 

“(5) all payments made or promised by the 

debtor, by any person issuing securities or 
acquiring property under the arrangement 
or by any other person, for services and for 
costs and expenses in, or in connection with, 
the proceeding or in connection with and in- 
cident to the arrangement, have been fully 
disclosed to the court and are reasonable, or, 
if to be fixed after confirmation of the ar- 
rangement, will be subject to the approval of 
the court. 
“Confirmation of an arrangement shall not 
be refused solely because the interest of a 
debtor will be preserved under the arrange- 
ment.” 

Sec. 44. Paragraph (3) of section 473 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘(3) distribution shall be made, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the arrangement, 
to the creditors, proofs of whose claims have 
been filed prior to the date fixed by the court 
and are allowed, or, if not so filed, whose 
claims have been scheduled by the debtor 
and are not contingent, unliquidated, or 
disputed: Provided, however, That where 
such debts are objected to by any party in 
interest, the objections shall be heard and 
summarily determined by the court.” 

Sec. 45. The introductory clauses of sec- 
tion 481 of such act, as amended, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEc. 481. If the statement of the execu- 
tory contracts and the schedules and state- 
ment of affairs, as provided, by paragraph 
(1) of section 424 of this act, are not duly 
filed, or if an arrangement is withdrawn or 
abandoned prior to its acceptance and no 
other arrangement is pending, or if no 
arrangement is accepted at the meeting of 
creditors or within such further time as the 
court may fix, or if the money or other con- 
sideration required to be deposited is not 
deposited or the application for confirma- 
tion is not filed within the time fixed by the 
court, or if confirmation of the arrangement 
is refused, the court shall—.” 

Sec. 46. Chapter XII of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting in its numerical 
order the following section: 

“Sec. 486. Where, after the confirmation 
of an arrangement, the court shall enter an 
order directing that bankruptcy be pro- 
ceeded with— 

“(1) the trustee shall, upon his appoint- 
ment and qualification, be vested with the 
title to all the property of the debtor as of 
the date of the entry of the order directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with; 

“(2) the unsecured debts incurred by the 
debtor after the confirmation of the arrange- 
ment and before the date of the entry of 
the final order directing that bankruptcy be 
proceeded with shall, unless and except as 
otherwise provided in the arrangement or in 
the order confirming the arrangement, share 
on a parity with the prior unsecured debts 
of the same classes, provable in the ensuing 
bankruptcy proceeding, and for such pur- 
pose the prior unsecured debts shall be 
deemed to be reduced to the amounts re- 
spectively provided for them in the arrange- 
ment or in the order confirming the arrange- 
ment, less any payment made thereunder; 
and 

“(3) the provisions of chapters I to VII, in- 
clusive, of this act shall, insofar as they are 
not inconsistent or in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this section, apply to the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the creditors hold- 
ing debts incurred by the debtor after the 
confirmation of the arrangement and be- 
fore the date of the final order directing that 








bankruptcy be proceeded with, and of all 
persons with respect to the property of the 
debtor, and, for the purposes of such appli- 
cation, the date of bankruptcy shall be taken 
to be the date of entry of the order directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with.” 

Src. 47. Section 624 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 624. The petition shall be accom- 
panied— 

“(1) by a statement of the executory con- 
tracts of the debtor, and the schedules and 
statement of affairs, if not previously filed: 
Provided, however, That if the debtor files 
with the petition a list of his creditors and 
their addresses and a summary of his assets 
and liabilities, the court may, on applica- 
tion by the debtor, grant for cause shown 
further time, not exceeding 10 days, for fil- 
ing the statement of the executory contracts 
and the schedules and statement of affairs, 
and such time shall not further be extended 
except for cause shown and on such notice 
and to such persons as the court may direct; 
and 

“(2) where a petition is filed under sec- 
tion 622 of this act, by payment to the clerk 
of $15 to be distributed, $10 to the Treasury 
of the United States for deposit in the ref- 
eree’s salary fund and $5 to the clerk, in 
lieu of the fees of $17 and $8 as prescribed 
in sections 40 and 52 of this act: Provided, 
however, That such fees may be paid in in- 
stallments, if so authorized by general 
order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 48. Section 643 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 49. Section 644 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby renumbered section 643 and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 643. Upon the entry of an order 
under the provisions of this chapter direct- 
ing that bankruptcy be proceeded with, only 
claims for taxes, legally due and owing to 
the United States or any State or any sub- 
division thereof at the time of the filing of 
the original petition under this act and 
such claims as are provable under section 
63 of this act shall be allowed; and, as to 
any such claims not already duly filed, where 
the petition under this chapter was filed 
under section 621 of this act, and an order 
setting the first date for the first meeting 
of creditors was made before the filing of 
such petition, the date of mailing of notice 
to creditors of the entry of the order direct- 
ing that bankruptcy be proceeded with shall, 
for the purposes of subdivision n of section 
57 of this act, be deemed to be the first date 
set for the first meeting of creditors: Pro- 
vided, however, That if the time for filing 
claims in a pending bankruptcy proceeding 
had expired prior to the filing of a petition 
under this chapter, claims not filed within 
the time prescribed or as permitted by sub- 
division n of section 57 of this act shall not 
be allowed in the reinstated bankruptcy 
proceeding.” 

Src. 50. Subdivision a of section 656 of 
such act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: ; 

“a. The Court shall confirm a plan if sate 
isfied that— 

“(1) the provisions of this chapter have 
been complied with; 

“(2) it is for the best interests of the 
creditors and is feasible; 

“(3) the debtor has not been guilty of any 
of the acts or failed to perform any of the 
duties which would be a bar to the discharge 
of the bankrupt; and ; 

“(4) the proposal and its acceptance are 
in good faith and have not been made or 
procured by any means, promises, or acts 
forbidden by this act. 

“Confirmation of a plan shall not be re- 
fused solely because the interest of a debtor 
will be preserved under the plan.” 
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Sec. 51. Section 660 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 660. Upon compliance by the debtor 
with the provisions of the plan and upon 
completion of all payments to be made there- 
under, the court shall enter an order dis- 
charging the debtor from all his debts and 
Habilities provided for by the plan, but ex- 
cluding such debts as are not dischargeable 
under section 17 of this act held by creditors 
who have not accepted the plan.” 

Sec. 52. Section 661 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 661. If at the expiration of 3 years 
after the confirmation of a plan the debtor 
has not completed his payments thereunder. 
the court may nevertheless, upon the appli- 
cation of the debtor and after hearing upon 
notice, if satisfied that the failure of the 
debtor to complete his payments was due to 
circumstances for which he could not be 
justly held accountable, enter an order dis- 
charging the debtor from all his debts and 
liabilities provided for by the plan, but ex- 
cluding such debts as are not dischargeable 
under section 17 of this act held by creditors 
who have not accepted the plan.” 

Src. 53. The introductory clauses of section 
666 of such act, as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 666. If the statement of the execu- 
tory contracts and the schedules and state- 
ment of affairs, as provided by paragraph 
(1) of section 634 of this act, are not duly 
filed, or if a plan is not proposed at the 
meeting of creditors or within such further 
time as the court may fix, or if the plan 
is withdrawn or abandoned prior to its ac- 
ceptance, or if the plan is not accepted at 
the meeting of creditors or within such 
further time as the court may fix, or if the 
deposit required under this chapter and 
under the plan is not made or the applica- 
tion for confirmation is not filed within the 
time fixed by the court, or if confirmation of 
the plan is refused, or if after confirmation, 
a debtor defaults in any of the terms of the 
plan, or if the plan terminates by reason of 
the happening of a condition specified in the 
plan, the court shall—.” 

Sec. 54. Chapter XIII of such act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting in its 
numerical order the following section: 

“Sec. 669. Where, after the confirmation of 
a plan, the court shall enter an order direct- 
ing that bankruptcy be proceeded with— 

“(1) the trustee shall, upon his appoint- 
ment and qualification, be vested with the 
title to all the property of the debtor as of 
the date of the entry of the order directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with; 

“(2) the unsecured debts incurred by the 
debtor after the confirmation of the plan and 
before the date of the entry of the final order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded with 
shall, unless and except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the plan or in the order confirming 
the plan, share on a parity with the prior 
unsecured debts of the same classes, provable 
in the ensuing bankruptcy proceeding, and 
for such purpose the prior unsecured debts 
shall be deemed to be reduced to the amounts 
respectively provided for them in the plan 
or in the order confirming the plan, less any 
payment made thereunder; and 

“(3) the provisions of chapters I to VII, 
inclusive, of this act shall, insofar as they 
are not inconsistent or in conflict with the 
provisions of this section, apply to the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the creditors hold- 
ing debts incurred by the debtor after the 
confirmation of the plan and before the date 
of the final order directing that bankruptcy 
be proceeded with, and of all persons with 
respect to the property of the debtor, and, 
for the purpose of such application, the date 
of bankruptcy shall be taken to be the date 
of the entry of the order directing that bank- 
ruptcy be proceeded with.” 
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Sec. 55. (a) All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with any provisions of this amenda- 
tory act are hereby repealed. 

(b) If any provision of this amendatory 
act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances is held invalid, such in- 
validity shall not affect other provisions or 
applications of this amendatory act which 
can be given effect without the invalid pro- 
vision or application, and to this end the 
provisions of this amendatory act are 
declared to be severable. 

Sec. 56. Effect of this amendatory act: 
(a) Nothing herein contained shall have the 
effect to release or extinguish any penalty, 
forfeiture, or liability incurred under any 
act or acts of which this act is amendatory. 

(b) The provisions of this amendatory act 
shall govern proceedings so far as practicable 
and applicable in cases pending when it takes 
effect, but proceedings in cases then pending 
to which the provisions of this amendatory 
act are not applicable shall be disposed of 
conformably to the provisions of said act ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

Sec. 57. This amendatory act shall take 
effect and be in force on and after 3 mon*hs 
from the date of its approval. 





SALARIES OF FULL-TIME AND PART- 
TIME REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2240, Calendar 
No. 1297, to amend section 40 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2240) to amend section 40 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, so as to increase and fix the 
salary of full-time referees and to au- 
thorize increased salaries for part-time 
referees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That section 40a of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 40. Compensation of referee’s salary 
and expense funds; retirement of referees: 
a. Referees shall receive as full compensa- 
tion for their services salaries to be fixed 
by the conference, in the light of the recom- 
mendations of the councils, made after ad- 
vising with the district judges of their re- 
spective circuits, and of the Director, at 
rates not more than $12,500 per annum for 
full-time referees, and not more than $6.000 
per annum for part-time referees. In fixing 
the amount of salary to be paid to a referee, 
consideration shall be given to the average 
number and the types of, and the average 
amount of gross assets realized from, cases 
closed and pending in the territory which 
the referee is to serve, during the last pre- 
ceding period of 10 years, and to such other 
factors as may be material. Disbursement 
of such salaries shall be made monthly by 
or pursuant to the order of the Director.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is a committee amendment offered as a 
substitute, and the amendment is open 
to amendment. 


SFr NS air 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
raise the limit on the salaries of full- 
time and part-time referees from $10,000 
a year for full-time referees to $12,500 a 
year and for part-time referees from 
$5,000 to $6,000 a year. 

Inasmuch as referees in bankruptcy 
do not come under the general salary 
increases accorded to Government em- 
ployees, the salaries of referees have re- 
mained in status quo for a number of 
years. Since 1946 there have been four 
acts which have generally increased the 
salaries of Government employees. 
Those in grade GS 10e have been in- 
creased in salary by $1,222.60. This 
grade compares to the present salary 
limit for part-time referees. Grade GS 
15d, which compares to the salary of full- 
time referees, has been increased from 
$10,000 to $11,800. It will be noted that 
the provisions of this legislation are quite 
consistent with the general salary in- 
creases. It is to be remembered that 
these increases only raise the ceiling that 
may be paid to various referees, and that 
it is not an automatic increase. 

In other words, the judge sets the 
Salary. For example, there are 55 full- 
time referees of whom only 36 receive a 
maximum salary. Ten receive salaries at 
$9,000, and the remaining nine receive 
from $6,500 to $7,500. There are 108 
part-time referees, of whom 34 receive 
the maximum part-time salary of $5,000, 
and the remaining 74 part-time positions 
carry salaries ranging from $500 to 
$4,500. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, that 
care is taken by the judicial conference 
of the United States in determining 
amounts to be paid to the particular 
referees. 

It is also interesting to note that pas- 
sage of the legislation will not cause 
additional expense to the United States, 
for the reason that the bankruptcy sys- 
tem is self-sustaining. 

This proposed legislation has the en- 
dorsement of the judicial conference of 
the United States, and the committee 
believes the measure to be meritorious. 

I may say that the bill received the 
unanimous approval of the committee. 

I may say further that the referees’ 
salary fund and the referees’ expense 
fund now amount to more than a million 
dollars each, and the system pays for 
itself. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, may 
I ask how much more it will cost to pay 
referees under this bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can compute that 
very quickly. Only 36 referees now re- 
ceive $10,000, and those 36 would each 
receive $2,500 additional. They are full- 
time referees. Ten referees receive sal- 
aries of $9,000. Nine referees received 
from $6,000 to $7,500. It would be up 
to the judges to raise those salaries, if 
they desired to. 

Of the 108 part-time referees, 34 now 
receive the maximum part-time salary 
of $5,000. The remaining 74 part-time 
positions carry salaries ranging from 
$500 to $4,500 per annum. 

These salaries are paid out of the funds 
I have previously referred to. It is up to 
the judges to decide whether the salaries 
of these referees shall be increased. 


I have certain figures which I shall 
present for the record. Assuming a 
straight percentage increase throughout 
the system for all full-time positions and 
all part-time positions of 20 percent, the 
total cost would then be $1,049,160, or an 
increase of $174,860. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 


‘the Senator yield? 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I note that the 
Senator from Washington has said, ac- 
cording to the statistics he read, there 
are about 108 part-time referees. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Under what con- 
ditions are the part-time referees to be 
appointed? Will they be appointed be- 
cause the dockets of original referees are 
so loaded that they cannot handle the 
work, and it is therefore necessary for 
part-time referees to be employed, and 
will the part-time referees generally be 
subject to being removed? Or does this 
mean an addition to the number of part- 
time referees, irrespective of the load 
factor? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Kansas tl.at the employ- 
ment of part-time referees will be due 
to both causes. 

There are some places in the United 
States where a court appoints a referee 
in bankvuptcy where the business is not 


sufficient for the referee to spend full 
time on the work. 

There are other places where the work 
of a full-time referee is so great that 
the court, in its discretion, may appoint 
someone to help the full-time referee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is always in the 
discretion of the court? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is always in the 
discretion of the court. 

Mr. President, in order that the Sen- 
ate may have full information on this 
subject, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point a 
chart entitled “Salary Increases Under 
Various Pay Acts Since 1946”; a memo- 
randum from the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, dated March 
1, 1952, entitled “Estimate of Cost of 
Proposed Changes in Referees’ Compen- 
sation”; a chart dated October 1, 1951, 
entitled “Salaries of Referees”; a chart 
entitled “Bankruptcy—Statement of Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements from July 1, 
1947, through December 31, 1951”; a 
chart entitled “Referees’ Salary Fund— 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments”; and a chart entitled “Referees’ 
Expense Fund—Statement of Receipts 
and Disbursements.” 

There being no objection, the charts 
and the memorandum were ordered to 
be printed ir the Recorp, as follows: 


Salary increases under various pay acts since 1946 





Within- Total, 


1946 act 1948 act 1949 act 1951 act | grade pro- | including | !erease 


Grade GS 10e.............- $5, 027.40 | $5, 357. 40 
Gratis GS 166. nccccsass« 10, 000.00 | 10, 330. 00 








motions |promotions| S!P¢e 1946 
$5, 500 $6, 000 $250 $6, 250 $1, 222. 60 
10, 500 11, 550 250 11, 800 1, 800. 00 





1946 Act—Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1946 (Public Law 390 approved May 24, 1946), 
1948 Act—Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees’ Salary Act of 1948 (Public Law 9C0 approved July 3, 


1948), 


1949 Act—Classification Act of 1949 (Public Law 429 approved Oct. 28, 1949). 
1951 Act—Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1951 (Public Law 201 approved Oct. 24, 1951), 





ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES CouRTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1952. 


ESTIMATE OF COST OF PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
REFEREES’ COMPENSATION 

Giving effect to the salary increases and 

changes for referees in bankruptcy approved 

by the Judicial Conference of the United 

States at its regular meeting held in Wash- 

ington on September 24 to 26, 1951, to be 


_ effective October 1, 1951, the salaries auth- 


orized total $874,300 per annum. There are 
now 55 full-time and 108 part-time positions, 
a total of 163. 

Of the 55 full-time referees, 36 now re- 
ceive the maximum salary of $10,000 per 
annum and 10 receive salaries of $9,000. 
Ircluded in the nine remaining full-time 
positions are seven at $7,500, one at $7,000, 
and one at $6,500 per annum. The total 
cost of all full-time positions is now $516,- 
000. 

Of the 108 part-time referees, 34 now re- 
ceive the maximum part-time salary of 
$5,000 per annum. The remaining 74 part- 
time positions carry salaries ranging from 
$500 to $4,500 per annum. The total cost 
of all part-time positions is now $358,300. 

Payments into and disbursements from 
the referees’ salary fund since the estab- 
lishment of the salary system and the in- 
come and estimated disbursements for the 


first half of the fiscal year 1952 are as fole 
lows: 











iets 
Income = Surplus 
Fiscal year 1948_......-- $643, 190 | $732,694 | —$89, 504 
Fiscal year 1949_.......-|1, 008, 596 | 768, 597 239, 999 
Fiscal year 1950.......--!1, 151,816 | 812, 968 338, 848 
Fiscal year 1951__.....-- 1, 241, 331 845, 716 395, 615 
Estimate for first 6 
months 1952.......-.- 628, 898 | 435, 000 193, 898 
Estimated total 
net surplus Dee. 
SR I cdnsad eatedenens eeatecoure 1, 078, 876 





a ee ee 
Inasmuch as the proposed amendment still 
leaves in the Judicial Conference of the 
United States the determination of the sal- 
aries to be paid, it is difficult to give a defi- 
nite estimate of the cost. Based on the 
following assumptions the cost would be: 

1. Assuming a straight percentage increase 
throughout the system for all full-time posi- 
tions and all part-time positions of 20 per- 
cent, the total cost would then be $1,049,160 
or an increase of $174,860. 

2. Assuming a straight percentage in- 
crease throughout the system for all full- 
time positions and all part-time positions 
of 25 percent, the total cost would then be 
$1,092,875 or an increase of $218,575. 

3. Assuming a 25 percent increase for all 
full-time referees and a 20 percent increase 
for all part-time referees the total cost would 
be $1,074,960 or an increase of $200,660 per 
year over the present cost. 
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It will be observed that all of the figures 
given above as to the total cost are well 
within the income from the referees’ salary 
fund in 1950 and 1951. Also at the current 
rate for 1952, the income will substantially 
exceed the cost of any of the estimates given 
above. 


Salaries of referees 





Circuits 



























63 Total 
——e x et annual 
= = 5} _ |salaries 

S| Zz $s 

1c OS 

cD AUB 
DUO ccianpefechindicel natal Blen|devtosliceal’ 1a, 000 
| ORE FA FR RE Ye, Hs YL FM, 
$800... ---=}--]--]_- Bde] aden lodectiand] Al: | 10000 
Occ tied l A dal hd acleecdausel) 0 
RTL enceedacdoclne|e=| Bh Admndelealnelacend. tl S000 
as FAS, ES OS He Ee 
A 5) 7, 500 
os 2 8. At Md a 7} 12, 600 
| 4 8.) 1] & f--1..-4 10} 20, 000 
td ao ea 1} 2,400 
1) 2} 2)--} 1) 1)--} 1]...-] 10) 25, 000 
1) 3} 3}--] 2) 1)--] 1]...-] 12] 36, 000 
| 2}.] 2|_.| 3] 1/_...] 10} 35,000 
3} 1j..}..|--] 1].-| 2}....] 7} 28,000 
=| V--} J) U]--|-]--) a; 3] 13, 500 
| 1) 4! 9] 4] 41-1] 6)--[” 1] 34/170, 000 
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Total full- | ol a | 
time | 5} OF 5111] 5} 4) 9) 2) OO 55|516, 000 
SS (> 
Circuit | | | | 
1323 8 1 as 300 


total... 8|17|12/16|30)19/17 
La a4cea { 


Bankruptcy—Statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements from July 1, 1947, through 
Dec. 31, 1951 





SALARY FUND 








Disburse- 


















Fiscal years Receipts ments Surplus 
i itonitttckimeatnicteeuteiate $643, 190 | $732, 694 | —$89, 504 
teal aii tases 11, 008, 596 768, 597 239, 999 
Ni daciteailecaieieis -|1, 151, 816 | 812,968 338, 848 
1051... ...n.000-2-----o2- |], 241, 331 | 2 845, 606 395, 635 
1952 (first 6 months)....| 628, 898 | 1 435, 000 193, 898 
Games Bhe8: Bl, WOR occnciccesnlsenccdsenn 1, 078, 876 
1 Estimated. 
EXPENSE FUND 
Fiscal years Receipts oy Surplus 
a NNN 
PONG scinwiminndioninanion $692, 604 | $574, 441 $118, 16 
I aii aati nia thistle 870, 513 715, 645 154, 868 
EE 11, 109,909 | 881,617 228, 292 





SON. occdecdsconessncssnth, OOO) 145 Ok 245, 935 
1952 (first 6 months)....| 635, 954 | 1 535, 000 100, 954 
Gurpies Dee. 31, T0511. nccnncclncccsdscon 848, 212 
Total surplus in both 
SueGs, 2900: 31, 1G hn witetcaccceniod 1, 927, 088 
1 Estimated. 


Referees’ salary fund—Statement of receipts 
and disbursements 


FISCAL YEAR 1948 





Advancement from Treasury general fund... $350, 000 
Receipts from parties to proceedings......... 643, 190 

Total receipts for year__............... 993, 190 
Salary payments, fiscal year 1948.........-.. 732, 694 





Cash balance on hand June 30, 1948.... 260, 496 
Deduct Treasury advancement, 1948........ 350,000 





Operating deficit, fiscal year 1948...... —89, 504 


: 
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Referees’ salary fund—Statement of receipts 
and disbursements—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1949 


Cash balance, June 30, 1948, carried forward. $260, 496 
Advancement from Treasury general fund... 170, 000 











Receipts from parties to proceedings......... 1, 008, 596 
Total receipts for year............-..-. 1, 439, 092 
Salary payments, fiscal year 1949............ - 768, 597 
II oo ointcsemencinniunantnadtbeas 670, 495 
Repayment to Treasury general fund.-....... 170, 000 
Cash balance on hand June 30, 1949_... 500, 495 

Deduct Treasury advancement, 1948 (un- 
SND « stastcncaataintacicaceinnbananemciaianiche 350, 000 
Net balance, fiscal year 1949. .......... 150, 495 
—— 


FISCAL YEAR 1950 
Cash balance, June 30, 1949, carried forward... 500, 495 





Receipts from parties to proceedings. 1, 151, 816 
Total receipts for year. _......... 1, 652, 311 
Salary payments, fiscal year 1950...... 812, 968 
I ic eanttccrnbinnininn inna eateeeie —_ 839, 343 
Repayments to Treasury general fund 250, 000 





Cash balance on hand, June 30, 1950... 589, 343 
Deduct Treasury advancement 1948 (un- ' 





DD eit naicsnighcteadnnasmuigumap a cimmincaaaes 100, 000 
Net balance, end of fiscal year 1950.... 489, 343 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 

Cash balance, June 30, 1950, carried forward... 589, 343 
Receipts from parties to proceedings......... 1, 241, 331 
Total receipts for year. _..-..........0- 1, 830, 674 
Salary payments, fiscal year 1951............ 1 845, 696 
IR ic spt akensemeunnnasik abun 984, 978 
Repayments to Treasury general fund._..... 100, 000 


Cash balance on hand, June 30, 1951... 884, 978 








FIRST 6 MONTHS FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Cash balance, June 30, 1951, carried forward... 884, 978 
Receipts from parties to proceedings......... 628, 898 

Te IIOON.. on ccininismneermeninianinn - 1,513,876 
Salary payments (6 months)-............... -- | 435,000 


Cash balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1951... 1, 078, 876 
1 Estimated. : 


Referees’ expense fund—Statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements 


FISCAL YEAR 1948 
Advancement from Treasury general fund... $350, 000 









Receipts from parties to proceedings... as 692, 604 
_. Total receipts for year................. 1, 042, 604 
Disbursements for expenses, fiscal year 1948. 574, 441 
Cash balance on hand, June 30, 1948... 468, 163 
Deduct Treasury advancement, 1948 350, 000 
Operating balance, fiscal year 1948..... 118, 163 
SS 


FISCAL YEAR 1949 


Cash balance, June 30, 1948, carried forward. 468, 163 
Advancement from Treasury general fund 150, 000 
















Receipts from parties to proceedings... 870, 513 

__ Total receipts for year........... -- 1,488, 676 

Disbursements for expenses, fiscal year 1949... 715, 645 

I aii clr acer 773, 031 

Repayment to Treasury general fund_....... 150, 000 

Cash balance on hand, June 30, 1949... 623, 031 
Deduct Treasury advancement 1948 (un- 

Ne) cakiiismnubnidinmbedmnguctiskaneadaAl 50, 000 

Net balance, fiscal year 1949........... 273, 031 

OO 


FISCAL YEAR 1950 


Cash balance, June 30, 1949, carried forward... 623,031 











Receipts from parties to proceedings........ - 1,109, 909 
Total receipts for year...........-..... 1, 732, 940 
Disbursements for expenses, fiscal year 1950.. 881, 617 
SI nn cischi hh te eaatccaeel scm. Bebe 
Repayment to Treasury general fund........ 250,000 
Cash balance on hand, June 30,1950... 601, 323 


uct Treasury advancement, 1948 (un- 
a Tl 


Net balance, end of fiscal year 1950..... 501, 323 


oS 
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Referees’ expense fund—Statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Cash balance, June 30, 1950, carried forward. $601,323 








Receipts from parties to proceedings......... 1, 221, 839 
Total receipts for year...........----. - 1,823, 162 
Disbursements for expenses....-.-------.---- 1975, 904 
ID... ccconnunetannniqnctmaases 847, 258 
Repayment to Treasury general fund........ 100, 000 





Cash balance end of fiscal year 1951... 747, 258 


= SS 


FIRST 6 MONTHS FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Cash balance, June 30, 1951, carried forward. 747, 258 





Receipts from parties to proceedings......... 635, 954 
ON DAMIOEE, 2. ccuttaneneowususentnce 1, 383, 212 
Disbursements for expenses (6 months)...... 1 535, 000 
Cash balance on hand, Dee. 31,1951... 848, 212 








RECAPITULATION OF NET BALANCES 






Net balance referees’ salary fund-__. 1, 078, 876 
Net balance referees’ expense fund. 848, 212 
Total cash balance in both funds...... 1, 927, 088 


1 Estimated. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question now is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2240) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1946 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 913, calendar 
No. 543. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the bill by 
title. 

The LecistaTiIve CLERK. A bill (S. 913) 
to amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 to provide for the more effec- 
tive valuation of the fiscal requirements 
of the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
unless there are present some Senators 
who wish to speak on the bill, I shall ask 
that consideration of it go over until 
Monday. 





AUTHORIZATION OF SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE TO EXTEND CHAR- 
TERS OF VESSELS TO CITIZENS OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 144. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the joint reso- 
lution by title. , 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 144) to give the Sec- 
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retary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels 
to citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
may I ask the calendar number? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The cal- 
endar number is 1282. 

This joint resolution comes from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with a unanimous report, and 
it is urgent that it be considered at this 
time. 

The joint resolution provides for ex- 
tending the time for leasing eight ships 
to Philippine shipping interests for inter- 
island traffic. It is an extension of legis- 
lation first enacted in 1946. 

The eight vessels involved have been 
used in Philippine interisland trade, and 
a rental is paid for their use. In a 10- 
year period, it is estimated that the en- 
tire value of the ships will be paid. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Who determines 
the value of these ships? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They are 
not to be sold; they are under lease. If 
they could be sold, Iam sure they would 
be purchased. The title remains in the 
United States Government, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce arranges for the 
leasing, because the Maritime Commis- 
sion is now a part of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Do the leasing pro- 
visions contain proper safeguards as to 
the use of the ships and the utilization 


_ of their shipping possibilities? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is a proper safe- 
guard provided so that they will not fall 
into the hands of certain interests, osten- 
sibly in the Philippines, who might be 
dealing with our so-called enemies of the 
present moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. The 
ships are restricted to interisland use. 
That is the only use that can be made 
of them. 

The extension is only for another year, 
as I understand. After the first sailing 
of each one of these vessels in June 1953 
the time will expire. The time for exten- 
sion of the lease will expire on April 30, 
1952. That is why it is necessary to 
move expeditiously with the matter in 
the Senate. The House is about to de- 
clare a recess, and we want to send the 
measure to the House so that it may be 
enacted there before the recess begins. 

Every safeguard has been thrown 
around the use of these ships. Our own 
State Department favors the leasing, as 
it has always done in the past. The De- 
partment of Commerce and the Bureau 
of the Budget favor it, and there is no 
objecton on the part of anyone. 

These vessels are not needed in our 
own defense. If they should be needed, 
they could be recovered at any time. 


The United States Government is re- 
ceiving about half a million dollars in 
revenue each year, and it has received 
that amount since 1946. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Under these lease- 
hold rights is our own Government re- 
sponsible for keeping the ships in repair 
for the users of them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
users of them take care of repairs to the 
vessels and stand all the expenses of 
operating them. They are restricted in 
their use. The Philippines is a very 
friendly nation, and we want to help it 
in every way we can. There are no rail- 
roads there. They require some kind of 
shipping to take care of their inter- 
island transportation problems. Before 
the war they had their own ships. Dur- 
ing the war they lost all their ships, and 
this js about the only shipping that is 
available to them. The joint resolution 
is restricted to eight vessels, and will not 
be extended beyond those eight. This is 
an arrangement which is very fortunate 
for the Philippine Islands, and I think 
it is very fortunate for the United States, 
the owner of the ships. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate the 
explanation given by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. He is asking for 
the consideration of a joint resolution 
with respect to which, obviously, no no- 
tice has been given. In the judgment of 
the Senator from Colorado, is this meas- 
ure of such importance—and I am will- 
ing to abide by his judgment—that it 
may be disposed of without the necessity 
of having a quorum call to see if any 
Senator might be interested in it? Per- 
sonally, I have no objection, but I raise 
that question by way of a query because 
there are so few Senators in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In my 
judgment, a quorum call is not necessary. 
The advantages to the United States are 
obvious, and the necessity is real. The 
impending Easter recess of the other 
House is almost upon us. The term of 
the lease expires on April 30. So, with 
the combination of all the circumstances, 
I think it is necessary to act in this 
emergency. I would not bring the mat- 
ter up if it were not of an emergency 
character. I hope that there may be 
agreement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the Senator from Washington, who 
sponsored the joint resolution and who 
handled it before our committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Colorado has stated the case. I merely 
wish to point out to the Senator from 
Kansas that these are eight small ships 
used in the interisland trade. We char- 
tered them to the Philippines in 1946, 
We have no use for them whatsoever. 
If the charter should expire, we would 
have to bring them back to the United 
States. The cost of bringing them back 
would be almost prohibitive, because 
they are small ships, We would have to 
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place them in moth balls. In the mean- 
time we are receiving approximately 
$600,000 a year rental on the ships under 
the charter, which is better than having 
them in moth balls. The Philippine 
Government wants to buy them, and the 
pressure was very strong on our commit- 
tee to allow them to be sold. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
be glad to yield in a moment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We resisted the 
pressure to sell the ships, although we 
know that we have no use for them. We 
did not want to sell them mainly because 
we did not want to open up the ship sales 
problem again. If that were done in 
the case of the Philippines, it would open 
a Pandora’s box. Therefore, we ex- 
tended the charter. 

The Philippines really need the ships. 
The Senator from Colorado has pointed 
out a lack of railroads. The ports are 
small. These vessels are ships which 
we would not use at all. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington consider that 
$600.000 a year revenue is a fair return 
on the investment in the ships? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Colorado and I are not experts on char- 
ter return, but the representatives of the 
Maritime Commission testified on the 
subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In 10 
years the rental will pay for the ships. 
They have been rented to the Philippines 
since 1946. If this lease is permitted, 
this will be the sixth year. It is esti- 
mated by the Maritime Commission that 
in a 10-year period, at this rate of rental, 
the ships will be entirely paid for. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That answers 
my question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Normally the char- 
ter rental on a ship is based upon a life 
of the ship of 16 years; but in this case 
we shall probably get as much on these 
ships in 10 years as they are worth. 
They are really worth nothing to us. If 
they were not chartered, we would have 
to bring them all the way back from the 
Philippines and place them in moth 
balls. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
report of the committee. 

Thre being no objection, the report 
(No. 1356) was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 144) to give the Sec- 
retary of Commerce the authority to extend 
further certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes, having considered the same, 
report favorably theron without amend- 
ment and recommended that the joint reso- 
lution do pass. 

Senate Joint Resolution 44 merely extends 
the authority to the Department of Com- 
merce that the Maritime Commission was 
given under Public Law 370, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, in the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act, April 30, 1946. 








The resolution singles out the Secretary 
of Commerce as the one to whom this au- 
thority is given because the United States 
Maritime Commission has been dissolved and 
its duties placed within the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The necessity to continue these charters 
to Philippine shipowners who suffered losses 
is because these owners have not been able 
to find in the world’s markets sufficient ves- 
sels qualified to replace the lost ships. The 
vessels presently in the interisland service 
under these charter agreements, originally 
made by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, are suitable but they may not be 
sold for Philippines operations, as the Philip- 
pines is now an independent nation, as of 
July 4, 1946. 

The authority contained in this resolution 
does nothing more than permit the Secretary 
of Commerce, in his discretion, to allow the 
present eight vessels, or any of them, to re- 
main in the Philippines interisland services 
for an extended period. The authority is 
expressly limited to the presently chartered 
ships. The charterers are paying a full char- 
ter hire of 10 percent of the statutory sales 
price per year—at monthly intervals—to the 
United States Government, and such pay- 
ments will continue under this resolution. 

These charters have been in effect since 
1946. No charter was granted by the Mari- 
time Commission until it was completely 
satisfied that the chartering companies fully 
qualified as experienced prewar operators, 
fully able to meet all financial obligations, 
etc. The vessels are covered by insurance. 
The operators provide bonds acceptable to 
the Department of Commerce and all char- 
ter-hire payments have been fully and 
promptly met. 

The ships under charter are eight in all, of 
which five are the C-1-M-AV1 type and three 
N3 type. None of these are needed in the 
preparedness plan of the United States but 
if they should be required by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, they are immediately avail- 
able in full operation position, which is an 
advantage to the United States. Others of 
this type, if needed, would have to be drawn 
from the laid-up fleets at considerable ex- 
pense and delay. 

Three companies operate these chartered 
vessels along with such vessels as they have 
purchased since the war ended. Compania 
Maritima, which lost 12 of its 13 vessels in 
this general category, are operating 3 
C-1-M-AV1's and 2 N3’s; Everett Steamship 
Corp. operates 2 C-1-M-AV1’s; and Manila 
Steamship Co., Inc., operates 1 C-1-M-AV1. 

The interisland services in the Philippines 
must be likened to our railroads other than 
be compared with the general conception of 


shipping; the “states” of the Philippines are 


islands. 

Interisland shipping in the Philippines is 
important to the economy of the United 
States by serving the ports and districts that 
produce hemp, lumber, copra, sugar, manga- 
nese, chrome, etc., most of which is necessary 
to our rearmament. 

The services require several types of ships, 
the largest of which approximate 5,000 tons 
dead weight, and the smallest approximate- 
ly 300 tons. Vessels of 5,000 tons are not 
large enough for general transoceanic traf- 
fic but they meet a very definite demand in 
the interisland trade. 

The following Philippines tabulation re- 
veals the prewar and postwar tonnage of pri- 
vately owned vessels: 





Prewar *| Postwar 





(1) Vessels 1,000 tons and over. 42, 599 21, 818 


(2) Vessels 500 to 1,000 tons... 21, 212 27, 531 
ee 65, 872 49, 349 
This shows a deficiency of..... fais ib ie 523 
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The eight ships under charter provide a 
total of 26,495 additional tons, which brings 
the total tonnage presently operated to 75,- 
844 tons, or only 10,000 tons more than before 
the war. 

The present charter agreements expire at 
the end of April. The urgency of a prompt 
decision is therefore very important to the 
economy of the Philippines, which is re- 
flected in our own economy. 

In summation, the salient points are these: 

(1) No new conditions of any kind are 
contained in this resolution. 

(2) The authority to extend these charters 
is given to the Secretary of Commerce. Prior 
authority was given to the. United States 
Maritime Commission. 

(3) No expenditure of United States funds 
is involved, but on the contrary the United 
States receives approximately a half million 
dollars a year as charter hire. 

(4) The vessels are subject to immediate 
return should the Department of Defense 
require them. 

(5) The continuation of these charters 
gives to the Philippines shipowners who lost 
their ships during the war some additional 
time in which to procure replacement ton- 
nage. 

PROPONENTS OF LEGISLATION 


The enactment of this legislation is urged 
by the Departments of State, Commerce, the 
Maritime Administration, and the Budget 
Bureau. There are no opponents to the 
enactment of this measure. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

With reference to subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
no changes in existing law are made by this 
bill as reported. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 26, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Reference is 
made to your letter of March 21, 1952, re- 
garding Senate Joint Resolution 144, to give 
the Secretary of Commerce the authority to 
extend further certain charters of vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes, and to the Depart- 
ment’s letter of February 28, 1952, regarding 
S. 2514, to provide for the rehabilitation of 
the interisland commerce of the Republic of 
the Philippines by authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to sell certain vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes. 

The Department strongly supports Senate 
Joint Resolution 144, for the reasons outlined 
in its letter to you of February 28, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. MCFALL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may I ask, for the record, whether the 
joint resolution was reported unani- 
mously? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, it 
was reported unanimously from the 
committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Was it ap- 
proved by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILtrams] ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
recall whether the Senator from Dela- 
ware was present or not, but I feel very 
certain that he has no objection to the 
measure in its present form. I think 
the Senator from Delaware would object 
very vigorously if an attempt were made 
to sell these ships to the Philippines. 
However, this is a leasing transaction. 
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One reason it is handled in this way, as 
the Senator from Washington has 
stated, is in order not to open up the 
ship-sale problem again. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Colo- 
rado for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 144) to give the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to 
extend further certain charters of ves- 
sels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines, and for other purposes was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of existing law, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to extend further 
and continue the present charters of vessels 
to citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, which charters were made and entered 
into under the terms of section 306 (a) of 
the act of April 30, 1946 (Public Law 370, 
79th Cong.), and were authorized to be ex- 
tended under the provisions of the joint 
resolution approved April 28, 1951 (Public 
Law 25, 82d Cong.). Such charters may be 
further extended for such periods of time 
and under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may, from time to time, determine 
to be required in the interest of the economy 
of the Philippines, but any such charter shall 
contain a provision requiring that the vessel 
shall be operated only in the interisland 
commerce in the Philippines. No such vessel 
shall Fe continued under charter, as author- 
ized herein, beyond the completion of the 
first voyage terminating after June 30, 1953. 





DELAY IN UPPER COLORADO DEVEL- 
OPMENT PLAN 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared with respect to 
the upper Colorado development plan, 
including a letter from Maj. Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, to Michael 
W. Straus, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, the reply of Mr. Straus to General 
Pick’s letter, and an editorial entitled 
“Dinosaurs and Dams.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letters, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
DELAY IN UPPER COLORADO DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

The Secretary of the Interior approved the 
planning report on the Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects on the 
upper Colorado River Basin on January 26, 
1951, over a year ago. Also, almost 1 year 
ago, the comments of the States on the river 
system were received by the Secretary. 

Despite his approval of the planning report, 
the Secretary of the Interior has not yet sent 
the report to the Congress or to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I recently wrote Secretary Chapman urg- 
ing that he get the report to Congress im- 
mediately or it would mean another year’s 
delay in securing congressional authorization 
of the project. The Secretary’s letter of reply 
stated in part: 

“I am in full sympathy with the desire of 
the upper Colorado Basin States to obtain 
action on this project during the present 
session of Congress. 3 feel that I cannot send 
the report forward until certain conflicting 
interests involved in the proposed project are 
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properly resolved. I hope this may be accom- 
plished soon.” 

I cannot understand why the Secretary 
thinks it is so necessary to revolve all con- 
flicting interests before he submits the 
project-planning report to the Congress. 
There never will be any report that will 
satisfy everyone in all details. Our con- 
gressional committees will hold hearings on 
this project and all interested parties will 
then be given an opportunity to present their 
views. 

Let us examine for a moment the possible 
conflicting interests the Secretary of the In- 
terior might be alluding to: 

Certainly, there are no conflicting inter- 
ests between the Upper Basin States, nor 
between the interested groups within the 
States. They are all unanimous in their 
support of the project, as has been demon- 
strated on numerous occasions. 

One such conflict might be a rumored and 
unconfirmed question raised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to cer- 
tain phases of the project. 

Another undoubtedly is the report of the 
Corps of Army Engineers. Only recently some 
publicity has been given to correspondence 
between Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief 
of the Engineers and Michael W. Straus, 
Commissioner of Reclamation on this very 
project. While the Department originally 
intended to keep these documents for ad- 
ministrative use only, and they are so 
stamped, the recent publicity given parts of 
these letters in the press takes the wrap of 
secrecy from them, and I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that this correspondence 
be inserted in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks at the end of my statement. 

Even the most cursory reading of this ex- 
change of correspondence clearly reveals 
the specious nature of the objections raised 
by the Corps of Engineers. A calculated 
course of conduct of noncooperation on the 
part of the Corps of Engineers is obvious to 
even the casual reader. 

This correspondence should be also con- 
sidered in the light of developments growing 
out of the Hoover Commission reorganiza- 
tion recommendation affecting these two 


_ agencies. 


It will be recalled that it was proposed to 
combine their activities under the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the Department of the In- 
terior. Since that recommendation was 
made public, the Army Engineers have pur- 
sued a course designed to muddy the waters 
to such an extent that an impartial evalua- 
tion by them of the recommendation of the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the Upper Colo- 
rado project would be impossible. 

One of the proposals in connection with 
the project which the Corps of Engineers op- 
poses is the use of the interest component 
to help pay the reimbursable costs of the 
project. 

This opposition on the part of the engi- 
neers is another example of an attempt to 
muddy the waters. Consider for a moment 
their objection that a portion of the power 
income from the dams will be paid to help 
pay part of the construction costs for irri- 
gation purposes. They also object to the in- 
terest component which simply stated means 
that power rates from Federal projects shall 
be fixed high enough not only to help repay 
the construction costs of the power produc- 
tion facilities part of the project, but also 
an interest on the sum advanced for power 
construction, which interest shall be used to 
help pay the cost of irrigation features of 
the project over and above the amount the 
water users are able to pay from agricultural 
production. 

For nearly 50 years it has been the law that 
the entire construction costs for reclamation 
projects will be repaid. This the Army engi- 
neers know all too well. Yet they criticize 
some help from the power incomes of a proj- 
ect to irrigation users. And, at the same 


time, on flood-control projects built under 
the Army engineers’ direction, no repayment 
of costs are required of the beneficiaries of 
those projects. 

For a number of years, the interest com- 
ponent feature has been a part of the recla- 
mation program, even though it has been a 
matter of considerable controversy. It final- 
ly will have to be decided by Congress rather 
than by the Executive, because it is a policy 
matter. 

All administrations, since the inauguration 
of the reclamation program under Theodore 
Roosevelt, followed the general policies men- 
tioned heretofore, so that the plan for the 
upper Colorado construction with relation 
to power and irrigation features is not new 
at all and should not delay for one day the 
report by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President, and the 
Congress. 

For the benefit of many Americans who 
probably have never seen reclamation proj- 
ects in operation, let me say that the 
essential feature of a reclamation project is 
to take water out of rivers and put it on the 
lands where it will be used to grow food and 
fiber and for other consumptive uses. This 
is in direct contrast to the flood-control pro- 
gram where water is taken off the land and 
kept in the rivers to be discharged into the 
oceans. In the first case, the landowners 
and the communities which receive the life- 
giving waters in the arid States of the West 
are benefited, and they have considered it 
fair that they should pay at least the cost of 
the construction of these projects. They feel 
this way even though they know that in other 
sections of the United States where flood- 
control projects costing many billions of dol- 
lars have been built over the years that no 
requirements have been made of those di- 
rectly benefited by the flood-control projects 
a repay any of the costs of their construc- 

on. 

I am confident that the Secretary of the 
Interior should welcome the opportunity to 
bring into the open this conflict with the 
Army engineers were it not for one major 
stumbling block. Actually, this is the only 
real obstacle blocking the upper Colorado 
project and, in fact, all new reclamation 
projects. I refer, of course, to President 
Truman’s no-new-reclamation-starts order. 
During much of his term in the White House 
he has constantly refused with rare excep- 
tions to approve new reclamation starts. 

The Colorado River project is not the only 
Utah project which has suffered as a result 
of the President’s no-new-starts policy. The 
Weber Basin project received only the re- 
luctant approval of the President. The ap- 
proval seemed to be based on purely political 
motives. Since that time his department 
heads have thrown up every conceivable 
stumbling block to prevent appropriations 
to initiate construction, even though it has 
been demonstrated that the project is needed 
as a defense measure to supply necessary 
water for essential military bases in Utah. 
Obviously, the Secretary of the Interior, a 
member of the President’s Official family, is 
going to leave no stone unturned in an effort 
to keep the President from being embar- 
rassed. 

Is it, therefore, any wonder that every 
opportunity has been grasped to take advan- 
tage of each circumstance which would occa- 
sion further delay? As a matter of fact, in 
some instances it would seem that issues 
and events were actually created which might 
result in further opportunities for confu- 
sion and procrastination, as was the case 
when Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Dale E. Doty on November 11, 1951, made a 
speech before the High Sierra Club, of Los 
Angeles. Press reports of that speech 
stated: “It was his hope that alternative 
plans can eventually be worked out to avoid 
use of the Dinosaur National Monument for 
water-storage purposes.” 
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Three days later, according to press re- 
ports, Secretary Chapman himself made a 
similar speech in New York City before the 
Audubon Society of the conflicting interests 
to which the Secretary had reference in his 
letter to me. 

It is no secret that the parks department 
has been objecting to certain phases of the 
project. But these objections were supposed 
to have been resolved and finally decided by 
the Secretary of the Interior after an all- 
day hearing in the Interior Department au- 
ditorium on April 3, 1950. 

The only issue before the Secretary for 
decision at that hearing was whether or not 
the Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams 
should be built in the Dinosaur National 
Monument. The Bureau of Reclamation en- 
gineers were stymied in their efforts to com- 
plete the project report until the decision 
was rendered. After all interested parties 
had presented their arguments, data, views, 
and evidence, Secretary Chapman made his 
decision, and that was the two dams could 
be built in the area. 

With this decision, the Reclamation Bu- 
reau was able to complete the report. The 
Parks Service made its report on the proj- 
ect, which is included as a part of the proj- 
ect-planning report. 

It should be pointed out that even the 
hearing was an occasion for more delay on 
the part of the Secretary in connection with 
the project. 

On January 16, 1950, when Secretary Chap- 
man appeared before the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee prior to his confir- 
mation, I asked him his views on the pro- 
posal to build Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams in the Dinosaur National Monument. 
When he stated that there was opposition 
to those dams in my own State, I assured 
him he was wrong. I communicated his 
remarks to the people of Utah, and Secre- 
tary Chapman was deluged with letters and 
telegrams which could not but have con- 
vinced the Secretary that Utahans were 
united in at least one thing, they wanted 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. 

Finally, Secretary Chapman informed me 
that he was having some difficulty in his own 
Department on the matter. He declared 
that he would hold a hearing so that the 
parks department, which was opposing the 
construction of the dams, could have a 
chance to present their views. 

The hearing was delayed for 2 months and 
the decision of the Secretary after the hear- 
ings for 3 months, to June 27, 1950. This 
delay, of course, meant that a report could 
not be ready for that session of the Congress. 

Secretary Chapman’s decision should have 
ended the matter. However, it still is no 
secret that despite the decision of Secretary 
of Interior Chapman that Echo Park and 
Split Mountain Dams should be built in the 
Dinosaur National Monument, certain groups 
are still seeking to prevent, if possible, their 
construction. 

Gen. U. S. Grant III, of the National 
Parks Service, has spearheaded this attack. 
For further information on this aspect of 
the problem, I refer to my remarks made on 
this floor on March 27, 1951, which appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 97, part 
8, page 2921, for the Eighty-second Congress, 
first session. 

Subsequent to that speech, Mr. Grant pub- 
lished in the Planning and Civic Comment, 
the official organ of American Planning and 
Civic Association, for the national conference 
on State parks for September 1951, a sup- 
plemental report on the Dinosaur Park con- 
troversy. It will not be my intention at 
this time to make a complete analysis of 
this report. What I do want to do is to call 
attention to the fact that nothing was con- 
tained therein which was not available to 
the Secretary of the Interior when he made 
his decision to permit the construction of 
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Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams in the 
Dinosaur National Park. 

That this opposition has had some effect 
can be testified to by the speeches of Assist- 
ant Secretary Doty and Secretary Chapman 
to which I formerly made reference. They 
were made subsequent to the publication of 
General Grant’s article. 

It is also interesting to note that language 
quoted in paragraph 2, 19, and 23 of Gen- 
eral Grant’s article is lifted verbatim from 
the letter of General Pick to Commissioner 
Straus which I have heretofore put in the 
Recorp. The arguments contained in these 
quoted paragraphs and in other paragraphs 
of General Grant’s article have been ade- 
quately refuted by the reply of Commissioner 
Straus also in the Recorp and dated August 
15, 1951. 

It is entirely possible that General Grant 
did not have access to the Straus letter at the 
time he prepared his article. But there can 
be no doubt that the Straus letter is avail- 
able to Mr. Doty and Mr. Chapman. It is my 
hope that by giving equal publicity to the 
Straus answer to General Pick’s protest as 
published by General Grant, the true facts 
will prevail. 

It is obvious that General Grant has ac- 
cepted without question some unfounded 
criticisms of other reviewers. The General 
admits that his previous suggestions for 
alternative sites should not now be consid- 
ered, and he goes on to mention other possi- 
bilities such as Dewey, Desolation, and Bluff. 
The potentialities of all those sites have been 
given detailed study, and all were found to 
be appreciably less desirable than the sites 
selected by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

General Grant’s specific recommendations 
Warrant some discussion. Immediate au- 
thorization of Flaming Gorge, Cross Moun- 
tain, Whitewater, and Gray Canyon Dams is 
recommended, with the proviso that founda- 
tion conditions at the Gray Canyon site be 
given special study along with the advisabil- 
ity of substituting Desolation Dam for Gray 
Canyon. This recommendation would have 
the effect of postponing construction of Echo 
Park Dam. I cannot perceive any advantage 
of this course of action. It would unneces- 
sarily prolong the controversy, with no likeli- 
hood of any new data being introduced which 
would change the basic desirability of that 
site. Flaming Gorge and Cross Mountain 
Dams would require more man-hours of labor 
and more materials, but would produce less 
firm power than Echo Park. Whitewater 
Dam is included in the first phase recom- 
mendations. 

Because of the number and location of the 
National Parks and monuments within the 
Colorado River Basin, it is virtually impos- 
sible to build an effective comprehensive 
water resource development plan which does 
not affect some such area as proposed in the 
second recommendation. The remainder of 
that recommendation concerning the atti- 
tude of the National Park Service toward 
Glen Canyon Reservoir encroaching upon 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument and the 
attitude of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to- 
ward Navajo Reservoir is superfluous. 

I am informed that those agencies were 
consulted on those matters before the re- 
port was prepared. I am further advised 
that tentative agreement has been reached 
with the National Park Service regarding pro- 
tective measures required to avoid encroach- 
ment on Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment. I am also advised that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has cooperated closely with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on the planning for 
Navajo Dam, which will be an essential fea- 
ture of that agency’s proposed Shiprock 
(Navajo Indian) irrigation project. 

The third and fourth recommendations 
similarly urged actions which have already 
been completed. The report makes neces- 
sary provisions for meeting the requirements 
of existing water users, recognizes the poten- 
tial demands of other projects or uses now 
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proposed or expected, and has sufficient flex- 
ibility to be adjusted for any unforeseen 
water uses which may arise through the 
years within the framework of existing State 
laws, interstate agreements, or international 
treaties. 

The tentative schedules for bringing the 
various power features of the project into 
production were based upon the detailed 
study of existing and reasonably anticipated 
power demands of the potential market 
area. Facilities and studies of the Federal 
Power Commission and other agencies of the 
Federal and State Governments were utilized 
in addition to the Bureau of Reclamation 
sources in making these estimates. It would 
not be realistic or proper to neglect the effect 
of low-cost power upon industrial and min- 
ing growth or upon demands for municipal 
and domestic use of power. To this extent, 
it is impractical to avoid artificial stimula- 
tion of the power market. 

The presence or promise of future adequate 
power supplies inevitably attracts large 
power-consuming industries to settle in the 
vicinity. Such situations are not only ‘be- 
yond control, but they are needed and de- 
sired by the people of the upper Colorado 
River Basin to develop and expand the pro- 
ductivity and utilization of that region’s 
natural resources. 

All this analysis, however, is only second- 
ary to major purposes of these remarks. 

I have analyzed the possible conflicting in- 
terest mentioned by Secretary Chapman, 
One major conflict is in his own Department. 
The Secretary could easily resolve that by 
forcefully letting his Park Department offi- 
cials know they have had their day in court 
and that he is going to abide by his decision. 

Waivering at the top only stimulates addi- 
tional opposition at the lower levels of 
authority. 

An article was printed in the February 1952 
issue of Fortune magazine which contained 
some interesting comments in connection 
with this subject. I ask unanimous consent 
that a portion of that article be reprinted at 
this point in my remarks. 

I suggest that if President Truman really 
is the friend of reclamation he pretends to 
be, he will instruct his Secretary of the In- 
terior to send the report to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to Congress at once. 

It has occurred to me, particularly during 
recent months when we have been hearing 
s0 much about the mastery of the seas by the 
tremendous submarine fleet of Soviet Russia, 
that we had better try to develop inland 
water power and other resources. At the 
present time we have power installations on 
the Sacramento River in California and on 
the Columbia River in Oregon and Washing- 
ton which are not safe from attack by sea- 
borne planes or controlled missiles. 

On the main stem of the Missouri River in 
the Dakotas Army engineers are building tre- 
mendous power plants which I am told will 
aggregate 1,500,000 kilowatts. In the Colo- 
rado River Basin we have to date but two 
power projects, Hoover and Davis Dams. We 
have been told that preliminary investiga- 
tions sufficient to begin detailed planning 
for additional reservoir and power installa- 
tions in the Colorado River Basin are under 
way. At the very least we should authorize 
these projects so that the advanced planning 
can go forward together with the necessary 
organizational work among the water and 
power users. 

I think it is time we started building Glen 
Canyon, Echo Park, and the Flaming Gorge 
developments, because in this upper Colo- 
rado River Basin are tremendous resources 
of fuels and minerals which may prove to be 
the factors necessary to give this Nation 
supersufficiency in petroleum and uranium. 
Within this area are also tremendous coal 
deposits. 

It seems to me that we can, if necessary, 
start on these projects, without committing 
ourselves to the whole program, parts of 
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which are undoubtedly controversial in their 
economic aspects. 

We can readily protect the future of irri- 
gation by invoking in this Upper Basin the 
provisions of section (b) of article IV of 
the Colorado River compact of 1922. I refer 
particularly to the language of this section, 
which is as follows: 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of this 
compact, water of the Colorado River system 
may be impounded and used for the genera- 
tion of electrical power, but such impound- 
ing and use shall be subservient to the use 
and consumption of such water for agri- 
cultural and domestic purposes and shall not 
interfere with or prevent use for such domi- 
nant purposes.” 

The time will shortly come that these 
power plants could be earning money, a por- 
tion of which would be made available to 
help agricultural development. I hope the 
time will come soon when our foreign com- 
mitments will enable us to begin concentrat- 
ing on developing our own resources instead 
of using American taxpayers’ dollars to fi- 
nance reclamation projects in Italy, France, 
the Orient, not to mention a railroad on 
the Gold Coast of Africa. 

The quotation from the Colorado River 
compact above imples an over-all develop- 
ment of the river with priority being given 
to the consumptive use of water for agri- 
cultural and domestic purposes. The time 
has long since passed when piecemeal de- 
velopment of any large river system should 
be considered or approved. People of the 
Upper Colorado States believe that if all the 
resources and byproducts of the river are 
diverted wholly to the development and 
construction of projects which will harness 
the river for all purposes, there will be 
ample income to repay to the United States 
all sums advanced for the full development 
and utilization of the waters of the river. 

The people of the Upper Colorado States 
are realists, as are their representatives in 
the Congress. We know that after a proj- 
ect is authorized that it takes a long and 
difficult period of time to bring about the 
necessary agreements and to do the neces- 
sary advance planning before construction 
work can begin, and for that reason, it is 
earnestly urged that an authorization of this 
gigantic project for the development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin should be made 
at once. 

The total cost of the entire development 
spread over a 50-year period is estimated at 
from $1,500,000,000 to $1,750,000,000. The 
plan embraces numerous dams, transmoun- 
tain diversions and smaller coordinated proj- 
ects. 

The hearings on an authorization bill 
would be rather lengthy and would con- 
sume much time of a committee and of the 
Congress. Obviously, it would not be passed 
under an unanimous consent calendar. The 
delay of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the President in taking the necessary steps 
to have this matter presented to the Con- 
gress has made it practically impossible to 
get an authorization action on this project 
this year or at this present session of Con- 
gress. 

The Congressmen and the Senators from 
the Upper Basin States agreed early in the 
Eighty-second Congress that they would in- 
troduce and sponsor as a unit the necessary 
bills to bring about the authorization of 
this project. They have delayed introducing 
that legislation because they wanted to work 
in harmony with the Executive Department. 
I am sure they realized that it would be dif- 
ficult enough to get through the Congress 
such legislation even with the full help and 
cooperation of the €xecutive Department. 
They realized at the same time that they 
will be under a terrible handicap if they did 
not have the fullest cooperation from the 
departments and the bureaus and the Execu- 
tive Department, 
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It is now the first of April, with only a few 
short months to go before the Eighty-second 
session of the Congress will be brought to an 
end. The people of the Upper Colorado 
States have been clamoring for action—they 
want action, not talk, they say. What I am 
trying to make clear is that their representa- 
tives here have been, for the most part, try- 
ing to get action for several years, but at 
every turn their efforts have been stymied 
by the evasions, the vacillation and the un- 
conscionable delay of the Executive Depart- 
ment. Such is the story. Let the blame 
for inaction on this great project rest where 
it belongs—and that is with the Executive 
Department—the President and his Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 3, 1951. 
Hon. MICHAEL W. STRAUvs, 

Commissioner of Reclamation, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Straus: Reference is made to 
your letters of January 30, 1951, to the Sec- 
retary of the Army and to the Chief of En- 
gineers, inclosing for the information and 
comments of the Department of the Army, in 
accordance with section 1 of the Flood Con- 
trol. Act of 1944, copies of your report. dated 
December 1950, on the Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects in the 
upper Colorado River Basin. Reference is 
also made to subsequent letters furnishing 
copies of individual reports on the partici- 
pating projects. I have been directed by 
the Secretary of the Army to furnish you the 
views of the Department of the Army on 
your report. You state in your letter to 
the Secretary of the Army that your report 
will be sent to the President and to the 
Congress under the provisions of section 9a 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939. 

Your report recommends a combination of 
dams, reservoirs, power plants, and other ap- 
purtenant structures in the upper Colorado 
River Basin which together make up what 
you refer to as the “Upper Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects.” 
Some of the participating projects are located 
outside the physical limits of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. The purpose of the struc- 
tures recommended in your report would be 
primarily power and irrigation and inciden- 
tally river regulation, fish, and wildlife bene- 
fits, recreation, sediment control, flood con- 
trol, and mineral development. 

The main storage project consists of 10 
dams and reservoirs totaling in cost $1,139,- 
100,000. The report also recommends 12 par- 
ticipating projects, including 2 already au- 
thorized, totaling in cost $293,188,800. The 
total cost of the plan recommended for ap- 
proval, therefore, is $1,432,288,800, including 
the cost of the two participating projects 
already authorized, $12,177,000. One of the 
participating projects, the Central Utah proj- 
ect, is included only to the extent of its 
initial phase, estimated at $222,915,000. The 
remaining cost of the Central Utah project, 
after the initial phase, is shown in your 
separate report on the Central Utah project 
to be $812,085,000. Adding the cost of the 
remainder of the Central Utah project to the 
cost of the plan recommended. for approval 
in your report gives a grand total of approxi- 
mately $2,225,000,000. In addition, mention 
is made in the report of certain dependent 
projects which may be authorized subsequent 
to the authorization of the storage and par- 
ticipating project. The additional cost of 
these dependent projects is not given. In 
your recommendation you ask approval of 
the entire plan—$1,432,288,800—and imme- 
diate authorization for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of five of the dams 
and reservoirs in the storage project and all 
the participating projects. The cost of the 
five dams and reservoirs recommended for 


immediate authorization and the 10 partici- 
pating projects not yet authorized is 
$96,000,000. 

In addition to the authorization for the 
project works, your report requests authority 
for the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
an Upper Colorado River account which, in 
general, is to be credited with power reve- 
nues and charged with the cost allocated to 
power and the costs of that portion of the 
irrigation allocation to local interests which 
cannot be paid by local interests. The ac- 
count is also to be charged with certain 
special funds to be available for expenditure 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Your report 
also recommends certain provisions to be ap- 
plied to several individual projects including 
the Shiprock Indian irrigation project and 
Florida and Pine River extension projects. 
The report recommends the inclusion of 
recreational facilities in the plan of im- 
provement. 

My major comments on the report concern, 
first, the economic justification of the indi- 
vidual units of the over-all plan, which are 
reported upon separately, particularly the 
participating projects; and, second, the un- 
restricted subsidization of irrigation projects 
by power revenues. 

With respect to the economic justification 
of the individual units, there is no infor- 
mation in, the report which would enable 
a check on the evaluation of benefits from 
the irrigation projects. A study of the indi- 
vidual reports on the participating projects 
which you have furnished appears to reveal 
questionable methods of economic analysis 
of secondary benefits. Although the benefit- 
cost ratios of these participating projects are 
shown to be in excess of unity, date to sup- 
port these ratios are missing, both from the 
main report and from the individual project 
reports. However, the principles stated to 
be the basis for computation of benefits are 
not believed to represent an accurate ap- 
proach to such analyses. The inclusion of 
relatively large secondary benefits based on 
the theory that the handling and processing 
of agricultural goods and the increase in 
associated goods and services are a benefit 
to the irrigation project to the extent re- 
flected in your analysis is not concurred in. 
It may also be stated that the same theory 
of secondary benefits applied to power pro- 
duction, which you use, is considered un- 
realistic. For example, after determining 
that the direct power benefit from the stor- 
age project based on the sale of energy 
amounts to $35,359,000 a year, the report goes 
on to estimate that an additional $23,725,000 
secondary power benefits (amounting to 67 
percent of the direct benefit) would result 
from the following elements: 

(a) A saving in production cost realized 
by utilities purchasing project power for 
resale. 

(b) A proportionate share of the retailing 
benefits arising from resale of project power 
to the consumer at higher rates. 

(c) A proportionate share in the increased 
value of goods and services produced by utili- 
zation of project power. 

Although substantiating data have not 
been made available for a definitive analysis 
of the benefits from the over-all plan and 
from the individual units, it is my opinion 
that these benefits are unrealistically high. 
The effect of reanalyzing the project and 
its component parts on the benefit-cost ratios 
cannot be determined with the information 
available. 

My second concern is with the extent of 
subsidization of irrigation projects from 
power revenues, an integral part of the so- 
called basin account. Although there are 
undoubtedly instances in which it would be 
to the national advantage to assist in the 
development of irrigation projects, the gen- 
eral formula embodied in the basin account 
proposed in your report would permit sub- 
sidization of any irrigation projects which 
come within the qualifications set up in 


your recommendations for the evaluation of 
participating projects. An examination of 
these requirements indicates that the min- 
imum requirement with respect to reim- 
bursement contemplates payment on the 
part of the irrigators of only the operation, 
maintenance, and replacement cost allocated 
to irrigation plus a part of the construction 
cost allocated to irrigation. Since the part 
of the construction cost is not defined, it 
would appear that there would be no re- 
striction toward development of a project 
in which the undefined part of the repay- 
ment of the construction cost by the irri- 
gators could be so small as to be negligible. 
This range of subsidy appears too wide to 
provide a proper safeguard for the interests 
of the United States. It should also be 
pointed out in this connection that the qual- 
ification with respect to economic justifica- 
tion of participating projects may not have 
the force intended, since, as pointed out in 
@ previous paragraph, the basic principle 
upon which the economic analyses in your 
report are predicated should in my opinion 
be subjected to further study. 

In addition, to the two basic issues dis- 
cussed previously, I have certain general and 
specific comments to make. 

The report is actually a preliminary treat- 
ment of a plan to provide regulatory storage 
capacity and power production facilities for 
the upper Colorado River Basin without full 
development of sufficient fundamental data 
for the comprehensive planning of such a 
system. There are unresolved questions of 
water rights, the allocation of water, and the 
optimum future development of the upper 
basin which would appear to make it im- 
practicable to develop a plan of this mag- 
nitude at this time which would not be sub- 
ject to future modification of such a large 
nature that the fundamental purpose of 
preparing a comprehensive plan would be 
defeated. For example, the question of pro- 
viding storage for the treaty allocation to 
Mexico of 1,500,000 acre-feet per year is not 
covered by the report in a sufficiently firm 
manner to indicate the effect on the storage 
proposed. Although I am fully in sympathy 
with the objective of long-range planning 
and I realize the necessity of such planning 
in the development of our water resources, 
I believe that authorization of such plans 
should be sought only after the basic ele- 
ments have become reasonably firm. When 
major questions remain unresolved, prema- 
ture authorization may actually hamper and 
restrict future planning. 

It is estimated in the report that full 
utilization of the water apportioned to the 
upper basin will not be realized for an esti- 
mated 75 years. At that time the storage 
project will be operated primarily to supply 
the lower basin with its apportioned amount. 
In other words, it would appear that full 
utilization of the storage project potentiali- 
ties, insofar as river regulation is concerned, 
would not be required for 75 years and, 
therefore, that the primary purpose of the 
project during its earlier life would be to 
provide power revenues to subsidize iriga- 
tion. Construction of 10 participating proj- 
ects would not affect this conclusion since 
the stream depletion caused by these 
projects would only be approximately 400,- 
000 acre-feet a year, which is only a fraction 
of the surplus now available. 

With respect to the estimated value of 
power used in justification of the project, 
it appears that in addition to the questions 
raised previously with regard to the assumed 
large secondary benefits, there may also be 
a question with regard to the direct benefits 
based upon the value used of 5.5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. According to the report, this 
value was based on the cost of producing 
energy at steam-electric coal-burning plants 
at the principal load centers in each division 
of the project market area. However, as set 
forth in the report, the project market area 
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will be, for a time at least, in the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin and in southern California. 
The report does not clearly show that the 
rate of 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour would 
yield a sufficient return to the project to 
warrant construction of the necessary trans- 
mission facilities to the lower Colorado River 
Basin and southern California, or that a 
marhet would exist for the quantity of power 
estimated for sale in that area at the rate 
of 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, it ap- 
pears that your report on the upper Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects is insufficiently advanced to permit 
satisfactory comments to be made on the 
engineering and economic justification of 
the plan at this time. Substantiating data 
are not available to permit reaching conclu- 
sions with respect to the justification of the 
project units or the project as a whole at 
this time. In addition, some of the basic 
premises and assumptions used in the eco- 
nomic analysis appear to be questionable, 
and the effect of modification of these prem- 
ises may be of major importance in the 
computation of the benefit-to-cost ratio. 
The questions of policy brought up by your 
report regarding subsidization of irrigation 
projects which cannot be paid for by irri- 
gators under existing reclamation law is a 
matter which should require the most care- 
ful consideration because of its far-reaching 
implications in the field of federated public 
works. In conclusion, therefore, I am un- 
able to concur in the recommendations in 
your report at this time with respect to the 
approval of the over-all plan and the imme- 
diate authorization of the initial phase 
proposed. 

The opportunity to review your report and 
your courtesy in furnishing copies of the 
individual reports on the participating proj- 
ects are appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. PICK, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 





[From Fortune magazine of February 1952] 
DINOSAURS AND DAMS 


At Echo Park (on the Colorado-Utah line) 
that omnivorous bureau, Reclamation, is 
trying to force its way into a precinct of the 
Park Service, the wildly magnificent Dino- 
saur National Monument. It would like to 
erect two dams in the monument, at Echo 
Park and at Split Mountain, with the inten- 
tion of impounding the waters of the Green 
and Yampa Rivers, headwater streams of the 
upper Colorado. The Park Service, on the 
other hand, is anxious to preserve the pris- 
tine splendor of the monument, and has in- 
sisted that the dams be built outside its 
domain. 

The issues are far more than a mere back- 
stage squabble between bureaus. They con- 
cern the vital question of whether resource 
development is to take precedence in the 
national parks or whether the latter are to 
be preserved as unspoiled wilderness. The 
Park Service believes construction of the 
dams at the two sites would not only destroy 
the beauty of the monument, a belief shared 
by 100,000 organized conservationists, but 
open the door to the economic penetration 
of other parks. Glacier View Dam in Mon- 
tana, which would have inundated 20,000 
acres of forest, stream, and lakes in Glacier 
National Park, and the $750,000,000 diversion 
of the Colorado River around the Grand 
Canyon were barely beaten off in 1950. 

But the economic point of view has con- 
siderable merit and equally dedicated adher- 
ents. The latter want to know whether 
scenery is going to be allowed to stand in 
the way of the growth and prosperity of 
their respective States. Utah, for example, 
is losing young people to other areas prin- 
cipally for lack of water to sustain a larger 
economy. Its senior Senator, ARTHUR V. 
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Watkins, estimates that completion of the 
upper Colorado River development, of which 
Echo Park is a key dam, will produce enough 
water to support a doubling of the State’s 
688,000 population. This quota of water 
from the Colorado is the last Utah could 
get; furthermore the State would lose 350,- 
000 acre-feet a year through evaporation if 
the dams were shifted from the narrow 
gorges at Echo Park and Split Mountain to 
other broader sites. The controversy has 
one additional aspect that can be expected 
to whet Reclamation’s appetite for other 
dam building in national-park areas. That 
is recreation. 

The National Park Service, preoccupied 
with the primordial, has almost totally ig- 
nored recreation in its domain. But to the 
Bureau of Reclamation recreation can be 
dollars and cents plus political support. Ever 
since the Bureau found it impossible to live 
with the formula, originally imposed on it, 
of having the land values it created by irri- 
gation repay the costs of the project creat- 
ing them, it has been casting about for some 
nonreclamation method of charging off proj- 
ect costs. Recreation on the lakes created 
by the dams is likely to prove the answer. 
Unspecific and immeasurable, it can be made 
to bear a good portion of the cost, bringing 
even outsized projects within the congres- 
sional range of feasibility. 

In a controversy of such importance, it 
is the Secretary’s job to make a decision 
in the broad national interest and stick to 
it. But what has happened? At his con- 
firmation hearing before the Senate in 1949, 
Oscar Chapman wouldn’t say no about 
whether he’d approve Reclamation’s build- 
ing a dam at Echo Park. Nobody could 
object to this, because open hearings on the 
question had not yet been held. But after 
the Senate session was over, Senator WaT- 
KINS pressed Chapman for a direct answer 
and received assurances that the Secretary 
nominate was in favor of Echo Park dam. 
Other members of the Utah delegation later 
received the same assurance—and enthusi- 
astically released the information to the 
press. The resultant storm, raised by the 
American Planning and Civic Association 
and other conservationist groups who con- 
sidered the issue had been prejudged, 
brought on hearings in April 1950. Mean- 
while, Senator Elbert Thomas (now $18,000- 
a-year High Commissioner for the U. N. 
t:ust territory, under the Department of 
the Interior) was running for reelection in 
Utah and badly needed support. Soon after 
the hearings were over, Chapman wrote him 
a letter, publicly promising that Echo Park 
dam (and Split Mountain) would be built. 
That should have settled it so far as the 
Department was concerned. But the con- 
servationists never gave up; they trained 
all their artillery on Oscar and kept the 
lanyards working. In November 1951, though 
none of the basic facts had changed, Chap- 
man weakened; in a silky speech before the 
National Audubon Society, he announced: 
“I sincerely hope that we might work out 
a@ solution whereby [the] dams need no; be 
built in [the] monument.” The declara- 
tion satisfied nobody; the conservationists 
distrusted it and the Reclamation people 
felt they had been betrayed. After 2 years 
Echo Park was still unsettled. Policy at 
Interior, as DuBose Heyward once said of a 
woman, is a sometime thing. 


—_—— 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C. August 15, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis A. PICK, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL PICK: Your letter of 
comments on the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects in behalf 
of the Secretary of the Army, has been 
received, 





April 4 

I was both surprised and perplexed that 
after you had taken 5 months to review the 
report, 2 months longer than provided by 
law, you found that you were unable to con- 
cur in the recommendations of the report 
and that this decision on your part stemmed 
largely from an alleged lack of information. 
It is, indeed, unfortunate that during this 
extensive review period you did not see fit to 
accept our offer, repeated in each of the 
several letters transmitting to you copies of 
the upper Colorado storage project report 
and individual reports on the participating 
projects, to give any additional assistance 
or information which you might desire. 

Of necessity, because of the extensive in- 
vestigations and volumes of data gathered 
and analyzed for this report, much of the 
supporting data were placed in appendixes. 
The appendixes for the storage project alone 
are in five volumes, comprising over 400 
pages and about as many tables and maps. 
In addition, there are appendixes for each of 
the participating projects. Although I be- 
lieve there is sufficient information in the 
main body of the report, including the sup- 
plements thereto, to make an adequate ap- 
praisal of both the engineering and economic 
aspects of the proposed developments, we 
would have been only too glad to meet with 
you and furnish all of this additional in- 
formation. Perhaps it would have been 
more in the public interest had you pursued 
such an approach. 

Because of the importance of this project 
to all of the Colorado River Basin States, 
I should like to set the record straight so 
that your generalized statements can be 
evaluated by those who are concerned. 

Your first major comment is in regard to 
the economic justification of the individual 
units of the over-all plan. You express the 
opinion at some length that a study of the 
individual reports on the participating proj- 
ects appears to reveal questionable methods 
of economic analysis of secondary benefits, 
and that this may be of major importance in 
the computation of benefit-cost ratios. Your 
statement referred to the benefits resulting 
from handling and processing of increased 
agricultural production and from the in- 
crease in associated goods and services. 

The validity of crediting a project with 
such benefits is clearly recognized by the 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Benefits and Costs. 
Also, the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission recommends specifically that 
secondary benefits be taken into account, 
and states, in fact, that it will be contrary 
to the public interest to place principal re- 
liance in project analysis on primary bene- 
fits, which may often be private in char- 
acter. Your letter appeared to be concerned 
with the degree to which these benefits were 
taken into account rather than the fact that 
they had been evaluated. We are, of course, 
both aware that professional judgment has 
not yet crystallized on the degree of recog- 
nition of these benefits which should be 
applied throughout the Government by all 
agencies. That is a matter currently under 
discussion, and one which may require con- 
siderable time to reach agreement due to the 
many different circumstances which prevail. 
In the meantime, we still feel, after reexam- 
ination, that the methods we have used are 
entirely appropriate in these cases. 

While your comments in this regard are 
applicable to only a small part of the total 
program recommended, they could too easily 
be interpreted as derogatory remarks directed 
at the entire proposal, the effect being to 
cast doubt on the over-all value of the plan. 
Such an impression warrants clarification. 

Keeping in mind that our report is a com- 
prehensive basin report, let us examine the 
facts relative to the*above two categories of 
secondary irrigation benefits and see whether 
they are relatively large, or small, in amount. 
Of the total annual benefits attributable to 
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the storage project and the participating 
projects proposed for authorization, only 
about 4 percent are secondary benefits de- 
rived from the handling and processing of 
goods from increased agricultural production 
and from the increase in associated goods 
and services. Even if our evaluation of these 
secondary benefits, which we consider con- 
servative as presented in the report, were 
halved it would affect justifiction for works 
totaling in cost only about 3 percent of the 
cost of all works recommended for authori- 
zation. 

A point of much greater significance in the 
evaluation of agricultural benefits, and one 
of which I am sure you are aware, is that the 
benefits 1s presented in the report were based 
ov the extremely conservative assumption of 
average prices for whe period 1939-44. If 
they had been based upon current prices, 
which are more than twice as high and which 
is standard practice in all current reports of 
the Corps of Engineers as the basis of esti- 
mating benefits from alleviating agricultural 
flood damages, all of the irrigation projects 
recommended would have been shown to be 
economically justified by direct benefits 
alone. It seems strange indeed that you 
should question our conservative evaluation 
of agricultural benefits as being excessive 
when such benefits, if evaluated by methods 
used by the Corps of Engineers, would have 
been substantially greater. ; 

You suggest, also, that the secondary 
power benefits may be unrealistic. Although 
the secondary power benefits are not of con- 
trolling significance for the project justifica- 
tion and the project would still be econo- 
mically justified without their inclusion, as, 
in effect, was recognized by the Federal 
Power Commission, their inclusion, at least 
to the extent that we have done so, is both 
appropriate and sound. 

Your second major comment concerns the 
fact that while irrigation water users pay 
their own operation and maintenance costs 
and r2pay to the Federal Government a por- 
tion of the construction costs, the portion 
which they cannot repay themselves is paid 
from power revenues. While the entire con- 
struction cost for the works recommended 
will be repaid, you express, as a major con- 
cern to the Department of the Army, that 


* this historic practice and legally sanctioned 


procedure permits a range of subsidy too 
wide to safeguard the interests of the United 
States. 

This gratuitous comment on the provisions 
of the reclamation laws is most perplexing 
when viewed in light of the flood-control and 
navigation laws, which, by and large, do not 
provide for any reimbursement to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Do you honestly believe there 
is greater justification for building reservoirs 
to keep floodwaters off the lands free of 
charge, than to build reservoirs to put water 
on the lands for irrigatio. with the water 
users repaying all they can within their 
ability? Obviously, both types of reservoirs 
are needed, and a uniform financial policy 
should apply. On this point the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission has this 
to say: 

“Congress, in drafting new legislation or 
in amending or consolidating existing legis- 
lation, should provide for a uniform national 
reimbursement policy, and specify the prin- 
cipl-s to be applied.” 

The irrigation projects proposed in this 
report will return a substantial proportion 
of their construction cost. Further, as 
shown in the report, the participating proj- 
ects alone will repay directly about $120,- 
500,000 of the costs allocated to irrigation, 
and the balance will be repaid from power 
revenues from the main storage project. 

Since every dollar spent on the construc- 
tion of the storage project as well as the 
participating irrigztion projects will be re- 


turned to the Treasury of the United States, 
as compared to no return from most flood 
control and navigation projects, your state- 
ment is not understandable and appears to 
be completely without logic. 


The criteria established for evaluating- 


projects to be included as participating proj- 
ects will result in only sound projects being 
authorized and constructed. The projects 
must be economically justified by producing 
benefits exceeding their costs, which is, so 
far as I know, the principal economic re- 
quirement for flood control or navigation 
projects of the Corps. In addition, these 
participating projects must comply with the 
reimbursement requirements of the Federal 
reclamation laws and meet many other re- 
quirements to insure their soundness from 
an economic as well as an engineering stand- 
point. 

I sincerely hope that you did not mean to 
imply, as is inferred in your letter, that we 
should not approach a basin so large and 
complicated as the Colorado on any but a 
basin-wide basis. The conduct of single, un- 
related projects cannot be supported by this 
Department, nor has that been the policy 
of the States. They have been exceedingly 
wise in this regard. 

Your letter implies, neverthless, that be- 
cause of unresolved questions of water rights, 
the allocation of water, and the optimum 
future developments of the upper basin, it 
does not appear to be practicable now to 
develop a plan of comprehensive magnitude 
which will not be subject to major modifica- 
tion later. 

I am happy to report that during the 29 
years since the original Colorado River Com- 
pact was enacted, the problems relating to 
unresolved water rights, allocation of water, 
and optimum future development have been 
minimized to the point where firm recom- 
mendations, such as those in the report, 
can be made. It was toward this objective 
that we have worked diligently with and for 
the States, not only in connection with their 
solution of the water rights and allocation of 
water problems but also in the detailed study 
of more than a hundred irrigation projects 
from which those few that are recommended 
have been selected. 

As an example of a major unresolved ques- 
tion which precludes development of a com- 
prehensive plan at this time, you state that 
“the question of providing storage for the 
treaty allocation to Mexico of 1,500,000 acre- 
feet per year is not covered in the report in 
a sufficiently firm manner to indicate the 
effect on the storage proposed.” The ex- 
planation is so apparent as to be almost ob- 
vious. The very purpose of the upper Colo- 
rado storage project is ultimately, among 
other things, to provide the full regulation 
of the flow at Lee Ferry which is necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Colorado 
River compact, which, in turn, provides for 
meeting the treaty requirements. 

If this example is typical of the reserva- 
tions which have caused you anxiety with 
respect to the practicability of a comprehen- 
sive plan, I am confident that a more inti- 
mate understanding of the basin, the States’ 
successful endeavors, and the numerous in- 
ter-State compacts that apply would have 
lessened your unnecessary anxiety in this 
respect. 

In connection with your comment regard- 
ing the time of utilization of the project, it is 
proposed thaf the development be con- 
structed on an orderly schedule as the need 
arises. This applies both to the units of 
the storage project and to the participating 
projects. Utilization of the basin’s water 
resources is a prerequisite to economic growth 
in the basin and should be transformed from 
plans on paper to operating structures as 
rapidly as local and national conditions 
warrant. 


Your statement, that according to the re- 
port the value of energy of 5.5 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour is based on the cost of producing 
energy at steam-electric plants at the prin- 
cipal load centers, is incorrect. The cost of 
energy by steam electric means is consid- 
erably higher than 5.5 mills. The rates at 
which energy will be sold are dependent 
on many factors, including the known power 
market, the cost of transmission and load 
factors, all of which were taken into ac- 
count. The policy of this department, in 
this respect, is that energy will be sold at 
the lowest prices consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles. 

Whereas I appreciate your comments and 
the time and effort that may have been put 
into their preparation, I cannot agree with 
your conclusions, and only regret that you 
did not avail yourself of the detailed facts 
which we offered at the time you were mak- 
ing the review. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL W. Straus, 
Commissioner. 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for the more effective evaluation of 
the fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
acting majority leader. Do I correctly 
understand that the proposed legisla- 
tion which was referred to by the ma- 
jority leader, namely, Senate bill 913 will 
go over at this stage until Monday? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is my under- 
standing. I was about to move that the 
Senate stand in recess until Monday. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of James P. McGranery, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Attorney General, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





RECESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, April 
7, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian, 





NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate, April 4 (legislative day of April 
2), 1952: 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


James P. McGranery, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Attorney General. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Apri 4, 1952 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou Supreme Counselor of our 
minds and companion of our hearts, we 
pray that Thy holy spirit may daily take 
full possession of our lives transforming 
them into centers of light and joy, of 
insight and inspiration, of sympathy and 
love. 

Grant that above all the harsh and 
discordant notes of selfishness and sus- 
picion, of cruelty and hatred, men and 
nations may hear and heed the still 
small voice calling us to faith and friend- 
ship, to peace and good will. 

Fill us with a passionate longing to 
have a larger share in administering to 
the welfare and happiness of sorrowing 
and struggling humanity. May our be- 
loved country be used by Thee in medi- 
ating to mankind everywhere the bless- 
ings of freedom and democracy, and in 
building a finer social order and a better 
world. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord who went about doing good. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 4387. An act to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents, and to preclude exclusions in de- 
termining annual income for purposes of 
such limitations; and 

H. R. 4394. An act to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensa- 
tion and pension payable to veterans and 
their dependents, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 299): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Greorce B. SCHWaABE, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Oklahoma, 

Resolved, That the Presiding Officer ap- 
point a conmrmittee of two Senators to attend 
the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, the Senate 
do now take a recess until 12 o’clock meridian 
tomorrow. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make a brief announcement, 
that there will be a session tomorrow if 
the appropriation bill is not completed 
today. If it is completed I will make the 
usual request to adjourn from today 
until Monday, 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 47] 


Albert Engle O’Konski 
Anderson, Calif. Flood O'Neill 
Anfuso Gamble Osmers 
Aspinall Gordon Patten 
Bailey Hall, Potter 
Baring Edwin Arthur Poulson 
Bates. Ky. Hedrick Rains 

Battle Herter Reece, Tenn. 
Beall Hoffman, Tl. Reed, Ill. 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Mich. Rhodes 
Blackney Holifield Rivers 
Blatnik Hope Rogers, Tex. 
Bosone Hull Roosevelt , 
Bow Jonas Sabath 
Boykin Kersten, Wis. Sasscer 
Buchanan Larcade Scott, Hardie 
Buckley McDonough Scott, 
Burnside McIntire Hugh D., Jr 
Camp McKinnon Secrest 
Carlyle McVey Simpson, Pa. 
Carrigg Miller, Calif. Staggers 
Chiperfield Mitchell Stockman 
Clemente Morrison Teague 
Combs Morton Velde 

Davis, Tenn. Moulder Vinson 
Dawson Murdock Vursell 
DeGraffenried Murphy Weichel 
Dorn Murray, Wis. Welch 
Doyle Nelson Wheeler 
Eaton O’Brien, Ill. Wood, Ga. 


Tne SPEAKER. On this roll call 343 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute so that I may in- 
quire of the majority leader as to the 
program for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
form us as to what the program is for 
next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday of 
next week, the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill for 1953 will be taken up 
for general debate. Consideration of the 
bill will be continued through Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The usual Pan-Amer- 
ican Day observance will be held on 
Thursday. Of course, we plan to take 
the usual Easter recess. We would like 
to see the bill finished on Wednesday, 
for Thursday is an important religious 
day in the Jewish religion, and naturally 
we respect important days in all reli- 
gions, and we would not want to have 
any roll calls on that day. The Pan- 
American Day exercises on Thursday 
would not interfere with that. So, Iam 
very hopeful that the defense appropri- 
ation bill will be disposed of on Wednes- 
day. As I understand it, the Passover 





April 4 
starts at sunset on Wednesday, and then 
there are important religious days for 
several days thereafter. But, Thursday 
is the important day. 

If we dispose of this particular appro- 
priation bill, we will be home for 10 days. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDs]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire if it is the gentleman’s 
plan not to have a roll call on Tuesday 
because of the Illinois primaries? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the defense 
appropriation bill should be disposed of 
under the 5-minute rule—we are assum- 
ing now on Tuescay there will be no roll 
calls, on that day, with the permission 
of the House, because the Illinois pri- 
mary is held that day. I have a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” with each individual 
Member that where there is any election 
of any kind in his State, roll calls will 
not take place on that day. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If such thing 
should happen that we do not get to vote 
Wednesday or Thursday On the final pas- 
sage of the so-called Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, totaling some 
forty-six or forty-seven billion dollars, 
would the House be held in session on 
Good Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. I do not 
want to picture that contingency arising, 
but if the bill is not disposed of the 
leadership would not take the responsi- 
bility or feel that it should take the re- 
sponsibility of taking a recess and leav- 
ing this bill hanging in the air. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The practical 
situation is that if we do not approve of 
this gigantic appropriation bill, the sec- 
ond largest in peacetime—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not 
recognized the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] to yield for 
speeches. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Iam not mak- 
ing a speech. I am propounding an in- 
quiry. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Of course, the 
Speaker has in mind the use of the word 
“gigantic.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, it is quite 
large. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is the in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The inquiry is, 
If we do not get through by Thursday 
then the practical situation is we will be 
held here without the Easter recess? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very sorry 
to state that that would follow. I hope 
it will not follow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. As the gentle- 
man knows, I am interested in the reso- 
lution to investigate the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was hopeful 
that my friend’s desires in that respect 
had subsided. 





' 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. May I inquire 
when the gentleman proposes to call 
that up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My good friend 
from Illinois has been very courteous, 
After a resolution is out several legisla- 
tive days, any member of the Rules Com- 
mittee could call it up. Of course I 
would expect no member of a commit- 
tee on either side, no matter what party 
is in control, to call it up without con- 
sulting whoever might be majority 
leader. The gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN] has talked with me on two 
occasions. He has told me that he wants 
it brought up. Personally, I am against 
the resolution. However, the gentleman 
is acting within his rights. He has cour- 
teously approached me, and I have an 
agreement with the gentleman from Il- 
linois that the resolution will be pro- 
gramed for Thursday, April 24. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] has expired. 





BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 816, Eightieth Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as a member of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SrKes] to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon. 





THOMAS A. TRULOVE AND NOLEN 
J. SALYARDS 


Mr. LANE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
745) for the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, 
postmaster, and Nolen J. Salyards, as- 
sistant postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif, 





INCREASING ANNUAL INCOME LIM- 
ITATIONS GOVERNING PAYMENT 
OF PENSIONS TO CERTAIN VETER- 
ANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4387) to 
increase the annual income limitations 
governing the payment of pension to cer- 
tain veterans and their dependents, and 
to preclude exclusions in determining an- 
nual income for purposes of such limita- 
tions, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. RANKIN, ALLEN of 
Louisiana, TEAGUE, Mrs. Rocers of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. KEARNEY. 





CERTAIN INCREASED PENSIONS FOR 
VETERANS AND THEIR DEPEND- 
ENTS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4394) to 
provide certain increases in the monthly 
rates of compensation and pension pay- 
able to veterans and their dependents, 
and for other purposes, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. RANKIN, ALLEN of 
Louisiana, Teacue, Mrs. Rocers of Mas- 
sachusetts and Mr. KEaRNEY. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Consent Calendar was called last Mon- 
day and brought forward a week. I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Consent Calendar on next Monday be 
dispensed with. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY TAX 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN FOUN- 
DATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 561 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of educational and philanthropic 
foundations and other comparable organiza- 
tions which are exempt from Federal income 
taxation to determine which such founda- 
tions and organizations are using their re- 
sources for purposes other than the purposes 
for which they were established, and espe- 
cially to determine which such foundations 
and organizations are using their resources 
for un-American and subversive activities or 
for purposes not in the interest or tradition 
of the United States. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) on or before January 1, 
1953, the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
Places within the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, papers, and documents, as 
it deems necessary. Subpena may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or 
member, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmiTH] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes of my time to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

I now yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 





ADOLPH J. SABATH 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call to the attention of the House 
the fact that today is the birthday of 
the dean of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABaTH]. He seems to 
have been with us for a time beyond the 
memory of man, but it appears on the 
basis of all available facts that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is today 86 years old. 

I know I express the sentiments of 
the House in conveying to him our best 
wishes for a continuation of his health 
and happiness so that he may continue 
to serve his country and the public as 
devotedly, as conscientiously and as ably 
as he has done in the past 46 years in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in the felicitations being 
extended to the dean of the House, 
ADOLPH SaABATH, who today is 86 years 
old. Despite his ripe old age we rejoice 
he continues to enjoy the vigor of one 
many years younger. That he may con- 
tinue to accumulate new records of serv- 
ice in Congress is the sicere wish of all 
of us. 

Think of it—46 years of consecutive 
service in the House. He has served un- 
der eight Presidents and nine Speakers. 
It is a record to be proud of and one that 
in all probability will never be equaled. 

On this memorable day I am delighted 
to say “Happy birthday to you, Adolph.” 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objec- 
tion all Members who desire may ex- 
tend their remarks on the life and serv- 
ices of Mr. SaBatu at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with the other Members of this 
body in congratulating our colleague, Mr. 
ApoLpH J. SABATH, on the arrival of his 
birthday which marks his eighty-seventh 
one, having lived 86 years. These years, 
all of us who know him will attest, have 
proven him at all times to have been a 
true and loyal friend to those who gave 
him an opportunity to show his friend- 
ship; he has been a gentleman in the 
highest sense of the word; he has been 
kind to those in need; he has not been 
critical of those with whom he disagreed 
in principle; he is a sociable soul, pos- 
sessing a keen sense of humor and a 
lovable personality. Throughout his 
long and honorable political career, he 
has shown an unusually canny ability 
to assess political situations accurately; 
always a friend of the less fortunate 
classes and sympathetic to their needs, 
he wielded a good and powerful influence 
in shaping policies which had for their 








aim a higher standard of living for the 
people as a whole and for those ideals of 
human betterment which are inherent 
in so lovable a soul as he. Again, con- 
gratulations to him and his dear wife, 
and may they be with us for many years 
to come. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am deeply moved by the response in this 
Chamber to the announcement that to- 
day is the eighty-sixth birthday anni- 
versary of our beloved colleague, ADOLPH 
J. SABATH, of Illinois. The applause and 
cheers were for an immigrant boy who 
became a great American. And, some- 
how, this reminds us all how fortunate 
and glad we are to live in this great, free 
country. 

Judge SaABATH is the dean of this body. 
He has served in Congress continuously 
for a longer time than any other man in 
history. He has been a Member of the 
House of Representatives for 45 years 
and 1 month. 

It was 86 years ago today that a boy 
was born in far-off Bohemia. When he 
was 15 he emigrated to America and 
settled in Chicago. He found here a land 
of opportunity. He acquired an educa- 
tion, graduated in law, and was admitted 
to the Illinois bar. Before he reached 
his thirtieth birthday he was elevated to 
the municipal bench of Chicago. Twelve 
years later his neighbors elected him to 
Congress, and he has been a Member of 
this body ever since. 

The judge continues to amaze us with 
his vigor, his exhaustless energy, and 
he sets a terrific pace for those of us 
who are younger in years. That is be- 
cause his spirit is as young as the day 
he entered this body. 

We expect him to render many more 
years of service, which will be a joy to 
him and to all his colleagues. 

Let me emphasize one thing about the 
judge that always has impressed me 
most. That is his unbounded apprecia- 
tion of America and what it has done 
for him. 

He is an American patriot. His career 
is an inspiration to the youth of this 
Nation. 

The judge is 86 years young today. 
We congratulate him. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is to me 
an inspiration each time I see the fine 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. SaBaTtH. He 
is a living, working example of the won- 
der, the opportunity, and the greatness 
of our good land. In few, if any, coun- 
tries could an immigrant boy rise to the 
position of power and influence which 
this gentleman holds. I am privileged 
to sit on the Committee on Rules, which 
he chairmans. So on this the eighty- 
sixth anniversary of his birth, I am 
pleased to say, “happy birthday, Mr. 
Chairman, happy birthday and many 
years of continued health, service, and 
happiness.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great pleasure to extend 
my felicitations and best wishes on the 
birthday of our colleague, Mr. SaBaTH. 
He enjoys the admiration and respect 
of us all for his long years of service in 
the House. It is remarkable that one 
can serve so long and still survive under 
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the strains and pressures that are a part 
of this work. 

I wish for our venerable colleague on 
this occasion many more birthdays and 
many more years of faithful service in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in the House in extending to 
the dean of the House, the Honorable 
ADOLPH SaBATH, of Illinois, sincere con- 
gratulations on the occasion of his 
eighty-sixth birthday today. I am sure 
each Member feels a great pride in the 
remarkable record of service to his State 
and Nation which Mr. SABATH has con- 
tributed through his long career. 

Congressman SABATH came to Congress 
the year I was born. He has established 
a record for continuous service in the 
House of Representatives. All of us 
anticipate extension of that record due 
to the high esteem in which he is held 
by those constituents he directly serves 
-in his own district in the great city’ of 
Chicago. ADOLPH SABATH’s service, how- 
ever, has been beneficial to all of the 
people of this Nation and his long ex- 
perience in Congress has made him in 
effect a representative at large for the 
entire country. 

Congressman SaBATH remains one of 
the most active Members of this body. 
He presides over one of the most impor- 
tant committees—the Rules Committee. 
He is always in the forefront in the 
battles here to protect the interests of 
the rank and file of American citizens. 

It would take volumes of the Rrecorp 
to enumerate the achievements of this 
good man in his 47 years of service in 
this House. I rise to the floer today 
merely to congratulate him on his birth- 
day and to express the hope he will be 
with us many more years. 

Mr. CELLER. The following is a let- 
ter to ADOLPH SABATH on his eighty-sixth 
birthday: 

AprIL 4, 1952. 
Hon. ADoLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ADOLPH: I offer my sincere congratu- 
lations on your eighty-sixth birthday. We 
all marvel at your strength of purpose, your 
courage and amiability despite your years. 
What is that secret elixir of youth that you 
imbibe? Today, you seem to be growing 
younger not older, and I am reminded of the 
lines of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 


“Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at 80; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than four- 
score years, 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and 10, 

Had but begun his ‘Characters of Men.’ 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At 60 wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when 80 years were past.” 


I am reminded also of what Goethe said: 
“When a man is old he must do more than 
when he is young.” You still have much of 
your master work to do. You have by no 
means reached the climax of your creative 
life. Chronologically, you may be on in 
years, but the life of your spirit is still young 
and full. 

The late King of Sweden played tennis un- 
til he was 81; Connie Mack, manager of the 
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Philadelphia Athletics Association is still 
vigorous at 84; Orlando, the only survivor of 
the Big Four, at 91 is still a member of the 
Italian Senate and is now learning to play 
bridge-whist; Winston Churchill is Prime 
Minister of Great Britain at 78; Einstein, 
over 70, is preparing for another world shak- 
ing theory. Titian painted the famous Bat- 
tle of Lepanto at 98, and many of his other 
master works like Venus and Adonis, The Last 
Judgment, he painted when he was over 80. 

not for the plague, which took him at 99, 
he might have lived to be over a hundred. 
Benjamin Franklin went to Paris as our Am- 
bassador at 78; Michelangelo wrote his im- 
mortal sonnets at 79, and Darwin, at the 
same age complained that he had lost his 
interest in poetry, but not in novels. Victor 
Hugo wrote Torquemada at 80; Gladstone was 
Prime Minister of Great Britain at the ages 
of 59, 71, 77, and 83. Disraeli, Metternick, 
and Bismarck reached the climax of their 
political power when 80 and over. Verdi 
composed Otello at 74, and Te Deum at 85, 
In the ninth decade Emerson wrote his Let- 
ters and Social Aims, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
poet and physician, gave us Over the Teacup 
at 79. His son, Justice Holmes, was writing 
vigorous judicial opinions when over 80. 

I am sure that you at 86 can agree that 
“what we know is nothing. What we do not 
know is immense.” 

With affectionate regards and with birth- 
day greetings, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the eighty-sixth birthday of one of the 
greatest men I have ever known in my 
life. He is one of the grandest men in 
the Congress of the United States— 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, of Illinois. 

When I first came to Congress about 
24 years ago, Congressman SABATH was 
unusually nice and courteous to me. He 
was very helpful and offered me helpful, 
constructive suggestions, which have 
benefited me so much during my service 
here in this great legislative body. 

ADOLPH SABATH is one of the kindest, 
most sympathetic, and one of the ablest 
men in our country today. He has cer- 
tainly built for himself without thinking 
about it, since he was so busy helping 
others, a record that will live long after 
he has gone and will be of great benefit 
to future generations. His life and rec- 
ord are an inspiration to all good Amer- 
icans and particularly to young people, 
who are striving to go forward. 

I wish for him many, many other 
happy birthdays. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Rules, the Honorable ApoLpH J. 
SaBatu, of the Seventh Illinois District, 
celebrates his eighty-sixth birthday. 
His service in the House of Representa- 
tives began on March 4, 1907, and he has 
served consecutively since that date. 
When he came to Washington to assume 
his official duties Theodore Roosevelt was 
President of the United States. He has 
served with 8 Presidents and 10 Speakers. 
He has served as a judge of the municipal 
court in the city of Chicago. That h> 
has served faithfully is best attested by 
the fact that the people of his district 
continued to elect him to represent their 
interests in the House of Representa- 
tives. His career is indeed an inspira- 
tion for the youth of America. My wish 
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for him today is that he may be spared 
to serve his country and his people for 
many years to come. Congratulations, 
Adolph, on your birthday. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with real pleasure that I congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois, the Honorable ApoLPH J. SaBATH, 
upon celebrating the eighty-sixth anni- 
versary of his birth. 

Judge Sapatu’s life has been an event- 
fulone. He was born in Czechoslovakia, 
from which he came to the United States 
in 1881. Immediately after his arrival 
in America he devoted himself to the 
business of preparing himself thoroughly 
for the profession of law. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar when he was 25 years 
of age, and 3 years later held his first 
public office, namely, that of judge. He 
was elected to Congress first in 1906, and 
reelected 22 times. He has had 44 years 
of continuous service in the House. 

Leading religions of the world all 
teach that the constant realization of 
the virtues and eternal verities of being 
assure long life. Such being the case, 
it is evident that our friend, Judge 
SasaTtH, must, therefore, have been a 
very good man during his earthly so- 
journ because he is still very well and 
hearty on this his eighty-sixth anni- 
versary. 

Judge Sapatu during all his life has 
been a champion of the equal rights of 
all mankind. He is a true friend, whose 
friendship is emphasized by his genial 
nature. 

May he live to celebrate many, many 
more anniversaries of his birth and ex- 
perience true happiness. 





SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY TAX 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN FOUN- 
DATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kien) for a consent request. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I vigor- 
ously oppose this resolution. There is 
no need of creating a special committee 
to undertake the investigation contem- 
plated by this resolution. If any edu- 
cational foundation now enjoying an ex- 
emption from Federal income taxation 
has been engaged in any un-American 
activities or has been misusing its tax- 
exempt funds, there are standing com- 
mittees of this House which have the 
jurisdiction to look into these charges, 
Two respected committees of this House, 
the Ways ana Means Committee and the 
Un-American Activities Committee are 
fully equipped to conduct such an inves- 
tigation efficiently and more economi- 
call; 

The Eighty-second Congress will un- 
doubtedly go down in history as the most 
investigating Congress in the history of 
our country. For some time now, I have 
been disturbed by the tendency to create 


an almost endless number of special com- 
mittees, which the Reorganization Act 
attempted to discourage. I am glad to 
note that only the other day the Rules 
Committee took cognizance of the tend- 
ency to establish special investigating 
committees for every new problem that 
a Member thinks he has discovered. 
They indicated that it was time to draw 
a halt. I think the House ought to start 
now and also call a halt and vote down 
this resolution. 

I am also disturbed by the fact that 
the gentleman from Georgia, who is 
sponsoring this resolution, has apparent- 
ly already prejudged some of the founda- 
tions which he proposes to investigate. 
In his remarks to this body when he 
first introduced this resolution, on Au- 
gus: 1, 1951, he stated that this resolu- 
tion was not intended to raise suspi- 
cions against all foundations, but only 
those which have operated in the fields 
of ‘social reform and international rela- 
ticns. The gentleman from Georgia is 
apparently upset by the fact that some 
foundations are today using their funds 
to promote better race relations. He ap- 
parently is of the opinion that this is 
un-American. With this opinion I can- 
not agree. I know that the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and other spokesmen for 
minority groups are alarmed by the im- 
plications of this resolution. I trust 
that the membership will vote against 
this resolution, and that it will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 561 was reported unan- 
imously by the Rules Committee and is 
now up for consideration. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] is the 
author of the resolution and will discuss 
the details of it more fully. It provides 
for the appointment of a committee of 
seven members to investigate and study 
education and philanthropic foundations 
and charitable organizations which are 
exempt from Federal taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], au- 
thor of the resolution. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, if I may have 
the attention of the committee I will un- 
dertake as best I can to explain the pro- 
posal now pending. To begin with I 
would like, if possible, to dissipate cer- 
tain fears which effort has been made to 
engender. I should like to disabuse the 
minds of some who possibly indulge 
these fears, of any hostile attitude on my 
part or that of the pending resolution to 
many of the activities in which we have 
great interest. 

I should like to say also at the outset 
that I have no vanity that I wish to in- 
dulge by the chairmanship of an investi- 
gating committee. I did not offer this 
resolution because of any grievance, per- 
sonal or otherwise, that I have against 
any foundation or for the purpose of 
punishing anything or anybody. 

The resolution is offered as a result of 
the persistent, repeated, and continuous 
insistence of public-spirited people of 
this country who know, and are fully 
acquainted with, the whole foundation 
idea and movement, and who themselves 


are trustees of some of the various larger 
foundations of the country. I should 
like it to be distinctly understood that 
there is nothing in the resolution that is 
hostile to the foundations or the founda- 
tion idea. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
bring the administration of the funds of 
the foundations within the noble pur- 
pose of the people who established them. 
Some of the foundations are interna- 
tional in character. Others are what 
have been referred to as present-day or 
generation foundations. The Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, which is the greatest of 
all of them, the Carnegie Foundation, the 
Ford Foundation, and possibly one or two 
others are international in character. 
The Ford Foundation is new and no crit- 
icism of it has been voiced and none 
known. The Rockefeller Foundation 
probably spends more money abroad than 
it does in continental United States. 
Mr. Rockefeller took the position that 
he made his money all over the world and 
it was to the places of origin he wanted 
it returned. Foundations as a rule are 
well conducted but in recent years some 
of them have permitted themselves to be 
imposed upon. I do not deem it to be 
necessary that I catalog the hundreds 
and hundreds and hundreds of instances 
where foundation funds have been used 
to subsidize, to support, to finance people 
and movements which we on the other 
hand are spending millions upon millions 
in the endeavor to suppress. I refer you 
to a speech that I made on this floor, 
August 1, 1951. 

Let me mention one, and I do this be- 
cause an effort has been made to create 
the notion that there is something in the 
resolution which is antagonistic to our 
large Negro population. 

Certainly nothing is further from my 
mind than doing anything that would 
punish the colored people, or to deny 
them any support or any assistance that 
they may obtain or hope to gain through 
any foundation. I do not know why, 
but there are those who seem to have 
the feeling that I indulge in a prejudice 
against some of the races, but I simply 
do not. If I hate anything it is deceit, 
cowardice, and hypocrisy—and disloy- 
alty to country. Let me repeat, insofar 
as the Foundation Administration is 
concerned, it would please me if even a 
larger portion of the funds that are ad- 
ministered here in the United States did 
go for the benefit of the colored people. 

Now I started out to specify, as an 
illustration of what is being done, one 
or two instances of imposition. I refer 
to the Negro, Langston Hughes. Lang- 
ston Hughes, the atheistic Negro poet, 
has been supported by foundations since 
1931, and even now is enjoying a grant 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. You 
take Hans Eisler, a Communist, and the 
brother of the chief Communist spy in 
this. country. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Ihave been looking over 
the resolution, and I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he offer an amendment 
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that would permit the committee to have 
the authority to swear witnesses. 

Mr. COX. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I was interested in 
the gentleman’s statement about Hans 
Eisler, because I was on the committee 
that investigated that traitorous Com- 
munist and his brother, Gerhart Eisler. 

Mr. COX. Hans Eisler, the brother 
of the chief spy in this country, had been 
ordered deported as a Communist, and 
these people who have infiltrated these 
foundations, and have had too much to 
do with administering the funds, in- 
duced the deportation order to be post- 
poned and gave him a grant of $25,000. 
At the time he fled he had spent all of 
it except $25. I could name case after 
case, literally hundreds of them, but 
time does not permit. Mr. Owen Latti- 
more has been the most successful oper- 
ator in the country, in milking these 
foundations of money for the support of 
left-wing people in whom he has been 
interested, and in the support of left- 
wing and Communist organizations with 
which he has been connected. Take, for 
instance, the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions that finally became an arm of the 
Communist Party here in the United 
States. If you do not believe it, you care- 
fully examine the report of the hearings 
conducted by the McCarran committee; 
talk to any member of that committee, 
Democrat or Republican, liberal or reac- 
tionary. I say to you that some of the 
foundations as they are now being ad- 
ministered represent to some reasonable 
extent the Lattimore school of thought. 

Now, an effort has been made to show 
that the work of this proposed commit- 
tee would encroach upon the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. There is 
nothing in the resolution that would 
make it possible for this committee to 
encroach upon the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Nobody 
would want that. 

An effort has also been made to preju- 
dice the Committee on Un-American 
Activities against the resolution by con- 
tending that the committee as it would 
function would encroach upon the ju- 
risdiction of that committee. 

I introduced a similar resolution last 
year and it was reported out by the 
Committee on Rules, but I considered 
broadening its provisions in order to 
get into the educational field, and that 
is the field where Congress should go to 
make some investigation. I knew the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
had done some work on this subject, so 
I took it up formally with them. I ad- 
dressed to the chairman a communica- 
tion, and called his committee’s atten- 
tion to the fact that I was considering 
broadening the provisions of the resolu- 
tion so as to make possible inquiry into 
the infiltration of communism into the 
textbooks that are being used in the 
schools throughout the country. That 
communication was read before the com- 
mittee, and the committee reported that 
they had several years ago done consid- 
erable spadework on this subject, and I 
know they did. They have made a record 
that is very valuable. They reported that 
they contemplated getting back into the 
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field at an early date. Therefore, I aban- 
doned the idea of broadening the reso- 
lution. I simply reintroduced it with 
the date for making report changed. 

The foundation 
There were foundations a thousand 
years before Christ. The Egyptians had 
them. The Romans had them. They 
have come on down. They spread into 
England, to the extent where they ad- 
ministered a fund of more than a million 
pounds a year 150 years ago. In 1918 a 
royal commission was formed for the 
purpose not of taking over the founda- 
tions, not of prosecuting the foundations, 
but of investigating in order to be cer- 
tain that the foundations were function- 
ing in accordance with the purposes of 
the donors and not against the public 
interest. 

So in the instant case that ‘is all that 
is requested. The English set up a com- 
mission to supervise the foundations. 
The foundations here have never been 
investigated, there has never been any 
sort of governmental supervision. There 
is a conflict of ideas as to their virtue. 

I remember Mr. Frank Walsh in the 
congressional investigation of another 
subject took the position that founda- 
tions were a menace to the public wel- 
fare, and he was reasonably supported 
to the extent that they could become so 
by Mr. Walburg, by Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
and by a great many others who took the 
position that a foundation should not be 
founded in perpetuity. Mr. Walsh took 
the position that the Government ought 
to recapture the money that had been 
filched from the people through the 
foundation device. I do not agree with 
that. I think that when a man comes 
to die it ought to be his right to make 
disposition of his funds as he sees fit, 
so long as it is consonant with the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Was Alger Hiss, who 
was a director in one of these founda- 
tions, the man who supplied Communist 
Eisler with the funds to get out of the 
country? 

Mr. COX. No, he was not the man 
that obtained the grant for Eisler. There 
are others that are just as bad as Eisler, 
hundreds of them here. I could name 
them all. 


I say to you that there is no purpose 
in establishing any sort of Federal con- 
trol but only the right of the Federal 
Government to peep in and observe. So 
my friends, I say to you in all good faith, 
and certainly the record of my 28 years 
of service here should have established 
for me at least some reputation in the 
minds of some of you for probity, and 
good faith, that if this committee is set 
up and if I should be named chairman of 
it, I would not think of serving longer 
than is necessary to organize the com- 
mittee because it is not my desire to serve 
as chairman of the committee. I have 
asked and expressed the hope to the 
proper authority that the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Mr. Brooks Hays, be 
named on the committee, having in mind 


.that if the committee should be created, 








idea is not new. 
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he would be a good man to function on 
it because he is a scholar; he has an even 
temper; he has youth; and he has great 
interest in such matters. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe most of the membership feel 
that the gentleman from Georgia has 
made a good case, and although I under- 
stand there are a few on this side who 
may not vote for his resolution, I feel 
that the resolution should pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution. Will the 
members note that this resolution is not 
confined to a chase after the little crim- 
inals down at the end of the line of a 
wrong philosophy of government. It 
proposes to define what un-American 
activities are and what subversive activi- 
ties are. What are teachings against 
the American tradition of Constitutional 
Government? My fellow Members, it is 
high time that we, the Members of this 
House, possibly through a resolution like 
this, to determine whether we ourselves 
are influenced by the teachings of the 
men in some of these foundations to 
favor untraditional and un-American 
measures in Government. If we our- 
selves vote Socialist in Communist ap- 
propriations they will be executed by 
Socialists or Communists no doubt from 
some of these foundations to be in- 
vestigated. 

We know from books as God and Man 
and Education that there are groups 
teaching the philosophy that group 
benefits or the social benefits to be ob- 
tained by compulsion of Government of- 
fers the greatest happiness to the great- 
est numbers. They teach that this 
House should exploit one group of tax- 
payers and give the proceeds to another 
for the general good. These men are 
often taken from the colleges to admin- 
ister foundations. This resolution pro- 
poses to find out which foundations are 
not in the interest or tradition of our 
country. To me that means which are 
against constitutional liberty and claim 
tax exemption even while they promote 
socialism and communism. 

For instance, do these scholars in- 
filtrated in some of the foundations ad- 
vocate and favor socializing of power. 
Would they take taxes from Massachu- 
setts or exploit it in favor of Tennessee. 
Would they start with an innocent pro- 
gram of taking care of the birds and the 
fishes and floods, then ultimately end up 
advocating that one-fourth of the power 
of the United States should be socialized 
under compulsion of the central govern- 
ment, even if it takes steam plants to do 
it? Do they advocate that under com- 
pulsion of government we take from this 
side of the House their money and loan 
it to A, B, and C on the other side of 
the House. Do they actively support the 
concept that government should take 
from some and build houses for others 
at half rent and no taxes? 

Mr. RANKIN.’ Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GWINN. Not now. 
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Mr. RANKIN. That has been done 
under the high protective tariff for 50 
years. 

Mr. GWINN. I do not yield. 

Do these great aggregations of wealth 
advocate that a politician should have 
in his power, unrestrained, to give bene- 
fits to you and to deny them; to give 
benefits to this or that person in return 
for votes, and to deny to others these 
same benefits. 

Gentlemen, let us help restore indi- 
vidual responsibility, self-government, 
and freedom by exposing those founda- 
tions if there are any, which tear down 
the constitutional limitations on govern- 
ment in favor of building up a socialized 
political order. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] on this 
proposition: Mr. Cox, in your.discus- 
sion you told us that this resolution dealt 
with two propositions. One was the 
question of the invasion of the rights 
and jurisdiction of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the other, which is real- 
ly the meat of the matter to which you 
are directing your attention; that is, the 
investigation of un-American activities. 
I am not speaking for the whole Ways 
and Means Committee. I have no au- 
thority to do so. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DovucHTon] will 
probably speak on the matter but for 
fear nobody does speak, I want to say 
on my own responsibility that the com- 
mittee had this matter up yesterday. 
At that time I entered into the discus- 
sion rather positively. 

I wish to impress upon you the lan- 
guage on the first page. It says, “Phil- 
anthropic organizations and other com- 
parable organizations which are exempt 
from Federal income taxation.” This 
language would imply that this legisla- 
tion would apply only to those institu- 
tions that are allowed an exemption by 
reason of the fact that they are philan- 
thropic organizations. Would the gen- 
tleman be willing to shut out all refer- 
ence to income-tax exemption. I amin 
favor of amending the resolution in this 
respect. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is already studying that proposition. 
Why not leave that out and then permit 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
to make thorough investigations. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman can en- 
visage the difficulties that might result 
from opening up this resolution to 
amendment. 

Mr. JENKINS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. COX. Will not the gentleman 
accept my word, as having been given 
in good faith, that the thought of en- 
croaching upon the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee never oc- 
curred to me? Will the gentleman not 
accept my word for it that there will 
be no encroachment upon the jurisdic- 
tion of any standing committee of this 
House? If there is apparent encroach- 
ment the whole matter will be taken up 
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and ironed out before the special com- 
mittee, if it is set up, takes any action 
whatever. 

Mr. JENKINS. Iam sure the gentle- 
man is in good faith, and I want to as- 
sist him and everyone else to stamp out 
all un-American activities. I would like 
to make this inquiry: 

What would be the result if you should 
find that one of these tax-exempt or- 
ganization was or had been engaged in 
some subversive activity? You could 
not under this resolution take the tax 
exemption away from them. 

Mr. COX. Of course not. 

Mr. JENKINS. And you are not seek- 
ing to do that. 

Mr. COX. The only power in this 
world that could do that would be the 
Congress acting under the leadership of 
the gentleman’s great committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is right, and for 
that reason I think all reference to tax 
exemption should be taken from the res- 
olution. I want to add that as one mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee 
I think I might vote for this resolution 
if some reservation would be written into 
it so that if the resolution is passed that 
it will not take away from these groups 
the tax exemption which they now have. 
Iam sure that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia feels that he cannot very well submit 
this resolution to amendments at this 
time. 

Mr. COX. It certainly cannot. 

Mr. JENKINS. But no doubt if reve- 
lations are made that they have been 
harboring people engaged in un-Ameri- 
can activities, or harboring subversives, 
then the Committee on Ways and Means 
could take same steps to take tax ex- 
‘emption away.from them. 

Mr. COX. Certainly. 

Mr. Speaker, it has already been 
brought out in these discussions that this 
resolution is an invasion of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Therefore if we already have 
@ committee with adequate jurisdiction 
to investigate all kinds of subversive ac- 
tivities, and if it is not the intention to 
deny tax exemption, then it follows logi- 
cally that we do not need this resolution. 
Let the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Internal Revenue Department make 
surveys to prevent these organizations 
from violating the advertised purposes 
of their organization if they want tax 
exemption, and then the Un-American 


Activities Committee should investigate. 


these organizations if there is any evi- 
dence that they are subversive. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FutTon]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
first a question of procedure; and, sec- 
ond, a question of substance. There are 
those of us in the House who want to see 
the legislative committees and their 
jurisdictions respected in every instance. 
I do not believe the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee should be 
taken away in this fashion, nor that of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, 
nor that of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. I am sure if we respect the 
great legislative committees we will then 
get proper action from these committees, 
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Our good friend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] has said that the 
Ways and Means Committee has already 
under study the tax portion of the ques- 
tion raised by this resolution. I am 
sure that the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities also has under study the 
question of the subversive activities of 
anybody in this country or any organi- 
zation, corporation, foundation, or group 
which is subversive. I believe that, to 
put layer over layer and committee over 
committee with overlapping jurisdic- 
tions, we are making a mistake. We 
must have centered the responsibility 
for performing these functions for the 
House. The legislative committees have 
mg jurisdiction and they should retain 

Lastly, in this country there are many 
good and fine foundations. There are 
many people who feel that foundations 
are the best method for efficient disposi- 
tion of charitable funds to help raise the 
general level of living, as well as for edu- 
cation, research, and public health proj- 
ects of some size, and continued opera- 
tions requiring planning, coordination 
and business management. I am sorry 
my good friend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gwinn] brought in the ques- 
tion of public housing so that it would 
seem that if anyone voted against this 
resolution he would be voting for public 
housing; that is not the case. This reso- 
lution should not be aimed or slanted on 
political questions. Political philosophy 
should not be included in this resolution, 
either slanted toward the liberal or the 
conservative side. From the arguments 
here today, some donors might be lim- 
ited in their legitimate and legal rights 
in the policies they desire followed in 
the disposition of their own money 
through the foundation they set up in 
accordance with our laws. 

In Pittsburgh, for example, we have 
the Mellon Education and Charitable 
Trust that gave the country the National 
Gallery, aided our Pittsburgh Symphony, 
the Playhouse, the public-health pro- 
gram, and our educational and scientific 
institutions. We also have the fine Buhl 
Foundation assisting on housing and 
many other fields, as well as the Falk 
Foundation on research, health, and so 
forth. We citizens would like such fine 
people to be able to go ahead with these 
fine policies without being subjected to 
investigation after investigation and 
badgered by people who differ politically 
with their views. 

We in Congress must see that the 
wrong approach to this question does not 
prevent well-intentioned donors from 
giving to the charitable causes of this 
country and raising the general level of 
living, research, education, and public 
health. 

I hope you will vote against the 
resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Yorrty]. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I arise in 
opposition to this resolution. In doing 
so, I desire to associate myself with the 
carefully thought out position of the able 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fut- 
Ton], who just addressed the House. 

This resolution has aroused misgiv- 
ings on the part of minority groups 
whose patriotism and devotion to de- 
mocracy cannot be questioned. For in- 
stance, the leaders of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People are opposed to the reso- 
lution. They feel it is directed at foun- 
dations which are trying to assist our 
colored citizens who are severely handi- 
capped by unjustifiable prejudice in some 
parts of this great Nation; this Nation 
which should, as an example to the 
world, substitute tolerance, understand- 
ing and mutual respect for the petty 
emotional prejudices which are unfortu- 
nately harbored by some people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have great personal re- 
spect for the able and conscientious gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. I do 
not believe his conscious intent is to in- 
jure organizations now assisting colored 
citizens, but few of us can escape the ef- 
fects of our environment to any appre- 
ciable degree and none of us can escape 
it entirely. Under the circumstances, I 
deem it better that investigation of any 
alleged wrongful activities of nonprofit 
foundations be left to our regular com- 
mittees, several of which have already 
commenced investigations which are 
within the proper scope of their author- 
ized activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the res- 
olution, and I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. ALLEN of IJinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MuL- 
TER] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, let us 
not vote for or against this resolution 
on the ground that we may or may not 
turn up some Communists. I think I 
enjoy the unique distinction of being 
the only Member of this House who was 
opposed for election by a man who was 
designated the No. 1 Communist of this 
country. 

I do not impugn the motives, and I 
trust no one else in talking in opposition 
to this resolution will impugn the mo- 
tives, of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. There is no doubt he is 
motivated only by the sincere desire to 
serve his country for its best interests 
as he sees them. 

But I say to you that there is no need 
for this resolution. 

I have twice taken the well of the 
House to urge that other committees not 
invade the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which I 
have the honor of being a member. That 
appeal fell on deaf ears. Because I have 
no reason to believe you will now react 
differently I will not urge on you now 
that this resolution invades the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Let us analyze what, if any, need there 
is for this resolution. If you want to 
investigate un-American activities, you 
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already have a committee doing just 
that. Bear in mind that there is not a 
Member of this House who voted against 
any of the appropriations sought by that 
committee. If you want to investigate 
tax exemptions, remember that we have 
just been told the Ways and Means 
Committee is already doing it. 

But let me tell you something else 
about that. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee need not spend too much time 
investigating that subject. The Treas- 
ury Department spent 4 years with a 
special staff investigating these foun- 
dations and similar organizations, as a 
result of which they took away tax ex- 
emptions from those organizations 
which could not justify their right to 
such tax exemption. Under existing law 
the burden of proof is on the foundation 
or charitable organization. 

You do not even have to wait for any 
investigation. I had submitted to me 
not long ago the case of an organization 
getting tax exemption that was not en- 
titled to it. I asked for the proof and 
I got documentation of evidence in sup- 
port of the charge. I did not ask for any 
investigation. I sent the matter down 
to the Treasury Department. They 
called the organization in with its of- 
ficers and attorneys, gave them every 
opportunity to meet the charge and 
present evidence contrary to that which 
I had submitted. They could not make 
out a case. The-charges against them 
were justified and sustained with legal 
evidence. The result was that they lost 
their tax exemption. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is tax exemption you 
want to take away from these organiza- 
tions, there is ample law already on the 
books. The Treasury Department will 
investigate every complaint you make 
and that you can sustain with even a 
semblance of evidence. They will dig 
up the evidence for you. 

If it is un-American activities you 
want to disclose, you have a committee 
already functioning and you also have 
the McCarran Act under which you can 
prosecute and under which you can act. 

If you want to stop these organiza- 
tions from doing that which they have 
no right to do under the charter of the 
organization, you cannot do it here. 
They are all organized under State law. 
Submit your evidence to the Attorney 
General of the State under whose laws 
they are organized, and he will institute 
proceedings to take away their charter 


‘and stop them from engaging in either 


un-American or illegal activities. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Will the gentleman 
tell me for my own personal informa- 
tion as to what organizations this reso- 
lution particularly hits at? 

Mr. MULTER. Well, sir, I can only 
direct your attention to the speech that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
made on August 1, 1951, in which he 
named as suspect organizations which 
should be investigated, the Rosenwald 
Fund, the Carnegie Corp., the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Sloan Foundation, and 
the Guggenheim Foundation. Educa- 
tional institutions which he says were 
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aided by these foundations include Co- 
lumbia University, Cornell University, 
and the University of Chicago. 

From the statements made and to be 
made by the proponents of the resolu- 
tion, it should be obvious that they al- 
ready have all the facts they will ever 
need, if they want to legislate on the 
subject. 

If you want to prohibit any of those 
organizations from doing anything they 
are doing, you can introduce your bills 
today. If our prohibitions against tax 
exemption to them are too liberal, again 
I say, you can introduce your bills on 
the subject today. You need no more 
investigation and need not spend any 
more taxpayers’ money therefor. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to clarify the record as far as the 
Rules Committee action is concerned. 
The gentleman from Virginia in calling 
up this resolution said that this was by 
unanimous action of the Rules Com- 
mittee. I would like to say for myself 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MappvEn], who has authorized me to speak 
for him, that there was no formal vote 
in the Rules Committee. It was obvi- 
ous that the resolution had a majority 
of the members of the committee in sup- 
port of it; therefore my vote and the 
vote of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN] were not recorded. We were 
opposed to the resolution then and we 
are opposed to it now. 

It seems quite apparent that two 
standing committees, Ways and Means 
and Un-American Activities, have suf- 
ficient jurisdiction to fulfill all of the 
duties assigned to this special committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
firmly convinced that there is no need for 
this resolution. A careful reading of it 
will indicate that it encroaches on the 
preserves of not only the Committee on 
Ways and Means, as has been indicated, 
but also upon the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Such duplication of work should be 
avoided. 

Furthermore, the gentleman from 
Georgia made a personal pledge that he 
would not consider the subject of in- 
come-tax legislation. But, of course, 
the gentleman from Georgia cannot 
pledge the actions of unnamed members 
to this committee. Now, there is no 
doubt that the gentleman from Georgia 
will aim his shafts at one particular 
foundation, the Julius Rosenwald Foun- 
dation. He has made in the past some 
disparaging remarks about that founda- 
tion, and it is quite natural that he will 
incorporate his views on that founda- 
tion into the activities of this inquiry. 
It is natural for him to do so. Iamin 
disaccord with his views on that founda- 
tion. However, he has a perfect right 
to express whatever opinion he may hold 
concerning the Julius Rosenwald Foun- 
dation, a foundation that has heaped 
immeasurable benefits upon minority 
groups in various parts of this country. 
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As an example of the views of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, I quote from a state- 
ment he made concerning the resources 
of the Rosenwald Fund, as follows: 
They—resources—were disbursed irre- 
sponsibly to aid organizations which 
made a profession of stirring up class 
and race dissension throughout the 
South. 

Such a statement is quite contrary to 
fact. I believe the gentleman, if he 
headed this inquiry, would be prejudiced, 
unduly, against the Rosenwald Fund. 

When the Julius Rosenwald Founda- 
tion centered its attention on human re- 
lations it concerned itself primarily with 
discrimination against all peoples, Jews, 
Negroes, Catholics, Mexicans; every one; 
not out of favoritism for any group, but 
out of regard for American democracy. 

This foundation was organized by in- 
corporation in the State of Illinois away 
back in 1917. Most of the funds were 
dissipated during the first 10 years of the 
existence of the foundation. Then there 
is clearest indication of the worthwhile- 
ness of the fund. In 1928 it was reor- 
ganized with the assistance of the Rocke- 
feller General Education Foundation and 
the Carnegie Foundation of New York. 
The Carnegie group and the Rockefeller 
group poured into the Rosenwald Foun- 
dation considerable sums of money, and 
Mr. Rosenwald likewise put up additional 
funds to carry out the laudable purposes 
of the fund. 

The purposes of the fund have been 
stated as of three parts: 

First. Promotion of Negro schools and 
Negro welfare generally. 

Second. Encouragement of pay clinics 
and other forms of organized medical 
services for the man of moderate means. 

Third. Projects in general education 
and child study and in the social sciences 
and public administration, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s interest in Negro wel- 
fare appears to have been part of his 
general concern for minority groups and 
the relief of those in economic difficul- 
ties. The fund was but one of many and 
wide-reaching philanthropies on his part 
aiding colleges in United States and 
Japan, Jewish and Negro welfare and 
education, the unemployed, the laboring 
class, and the legislative solution of social 
problems. He considered it necessary to 
start the ball rolling in philanthropy by 
contributing a certain sum, say one third, 
and then allowing local resources to sup- 
ply the remainder. In this way he was 
enabled to help others to help them- 
selves. He was also convinced that the 
stipulations of philanthropy were often 
rendered useless by changing conditions 
after the death of the philanthropist and 
accordingly provided that the fund 
should be completely expended within 
25 years after his death. 

The fund has since ended its functions. 
All its moneys in pursuance of its foun- 
der’s wish have been laudably spent. 

The means employed to achieve the 
purposes of the fund have been several. 
Schoolhouses, libraries, medical services, 
and studies in medical economics might 
be said to constitute the chief products 
of the fund’s work. In such Southern 
States as Georgia, Louisiana, and Ala- 
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bama, teachers’ colleges have been estab- 
lished for both whites and Negroes. Fel- 
lowships, averaging $1,500, have been 
given to promising Negro and white 
southerners who make application be- 
fore January 10 of each year. 

Sums have been devoted to such prob- 
lems as the study of the causes of sea- 
sonal unemployment in the Philadelphia 
area, the administration of public em- 
ployment agencies, the diffusion of 
knowledge about new social assistance 
legislation and the publication of maga- 
zines of a social-service nature. 

Substantially we find that between 
1917 and 1927 the fund made gifts of 
about $4,000,000 and that in the ensuing 
decade about $9,000,000 were expended. 
As a sample year the expenditures of 
1928-29 might be considered. The total 
expenditure in that year was $635,708 
and consisted of the following items: 
Negro rural school programs... $403, 673. 58 
Negro schools and colleges— 

(a) Buildings and equipment_ 

(b). Current expenses 

(c) Libraries 
Medical program 
Scholarships and fellowships... 
Miscellaneous contributions ... 41, 555. 71 
Administrative expences__..-.-- 49, 321.13 


Between 1929 and 1936 expenditures 
for medical purposes and services alone 
totaled $848,071. 

Here is some tabulation of the great 
good this fund has accomplished in 
education: 


Negro public-school buildings toward which 
the fund contributed 


17, 000. 00 
52, 975. 00 
14, 750. 00 
43, 398. 81 
13, 034. 16 
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Of the buildings erected, 4,977 were 
school houses, 217 were teachers’ homes, 
and 163 were shops. One additional 
school, near Warm Springs, Ga., was 
built after the end of this program be- 
cause of the special interest of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and was dedicated by 
President Roosevelt on March 18, 1937. 

The fund’s major efforts in higher 
education were devoted to developing 
four university centers, in Washington 
through benefactions to Howard Univer- 
sity, in Atlanta through large sums given 
seven Negro institutions of higher learn- 
ing united under the title “Confederate 
Institutions,” in New Orleans through aid 
given to Dillard University, and in Nash- 
ville through sums given to Fisk Univer- 
sity. 

I cannot detail here the great good 
done to worthy groups and institutions 
as the result of the work of this fund, 
founded by one of God’s noblemen, Julius 
Rosenwald. 
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Our country leads the world in the 
dedication of large private fortunes for 
the benefit of mankind. Men of great 
wealth, far richer than ours, in other 
countries like India and China hold on 
to their wealth for their own personal 
and selfish interests and for that of their 
heirs. In the United States many who 
have amassed fortunes show keen social 
responsibility by setting up funds and 
thus give back to the people the benefits 
of the fortunes, which the people enabled 
them to make. 

This investigation will discourage the 
good example set by these foundations. 

Many foundations are intended to be 
perpetual, to spend only from income. 
Others also spend from principal and a 
few, like the Julius Rosenwald fund, 
must spend from both income and prin- 
cipal within a set number of years. The 
Rosenwald fund closed up shop in 1948, 
having spent more than $22,000,000 since 
1932, much of it going to improve the 
lot of the Negro in the South. 

Foundations go back to the beginning 
of history. Plato endowed his famous 
academy with income from his farm 
lands. Other Greeks and Romans took 
similar steps. In the United States, there 
were foundations long before the Fed- 
eral income tax, but they were compara- 
tively few. 

The oldest organization of this kind is 
the White-Williams Foundation of Phil- 
adelphia. It was set up in 1800 as the 
Magdalen Society “to ameliorate the dis- 
tressed condition of those unhappy fe- 
males seduced from the paths of virtue.” 
It was reorganized in 1918 and now de- 
votes itself to such things as vocational 
guidance, student counseling, and schol- 
arships. 

In 1846 James Smithson, an English 
scientist, founded the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington with $508,000, 
which was later increased, “for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” Shortly after the Civil War 
George Peabody established the $2,000,- 
000 Peabody education fund, largely to 
advance education in the South. 

It remained for Andrew Carnegie, the 
steel king, to supply the biggest single 
individual impetus to the foundation 
movement. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED.]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I just want to make my position 
clear. Iam a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means which deals with 
taxation. We are going into this field 
and we have accomplished a great deal, 
and have gotten many results, and we 
will accomplish more unless we are in- 
terfered with. As I see this, the House 
already has a Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Under this resolution, if 
this new committee should go into that 
subject, they will be encroaching upon 
the work of that committee. On the 
other hand, they cannot investigate the 
other problems without getting inw the 
tax questions, and if they get into tax 
questions, they will be infringing on our 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Speaker, I am against the reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that this resolution is a duplicate 
of what is now being carried on by other 
committees. The Ways and Means 
Committee is already in the throes of an 
investigation of such organizations as 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and so forth. 
That committee, together with the prop- 
er executive agencies, can determine if 
there are any tax evasions. And if there 
are evasions, that committee may deter- 
mine what is necessary in the way of 
legislation to correct the situation. We 
must assume that if the committee finds 
tax evasion being practiced by any foun- 
dation or trust, it will draft and submit 
for our decision the appropriate bill or 
bills. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee is certainly very diligent in hunting 
down subversive activities. It can enter 
any field where subversion is alleged to 
exist, ferret out the truth and report to 
the House. The committee’s record this 
year is eloquent in that regard. 

I can speak from some experience in 
the uncovering of un-American and sub- 
versive activities. In 1920 it was my in- 
teresting, and in a way shocking, experi- 
ence to try four men for subversion. 
They were violating the Antisyndi- 
calism Law of California by preaching 
and practicing violence to overthrow our 
Government or to change our economic 
system. The trials lasted several 
months and every one of the defendants 
was convicted and sent to the peniten- 
tiary. I am a firm believer in uncover- 
ing subversive activity. But the Un- 
American Activities Committee is han- 
dling the job very well. 

This resolution goes considerably far- 
ther than merely authorizing the in- 
vestigation of subversive activities. It 
proposes to look into matters that are 
contrary to the traditions of our country. 
What member of the proposed committee 
could say with certainty what our tradi- 
tions are? Who is there that by in- 
vestigation can develop the mold to 
which all of us must conform in order 
to be in harmony with American tradi- 
tions? America was built largely be- 
cause certain persons were willing to de- 
velop new ideas, sometimes startling 
ideas. Occasionally people who pioneer 
in the social and governmental fields are 
met with charges that they are subver- 
sive. I have enough faith in the com- 
mon sense, the good judgment, and the 
intelligence of the American people to 
feel that they will not be led into any- 
thing that is subversive and perhaps de- 
structive to our freedom. Many ideas 
that we fear today may be accepted in 
the next decade. But perhaps more im- 
portant, many of the thoughts of today 
may be discarded as impracticable or 
useless after their thorough examination 
and trial. I hope we will not either 
spend the time or money to carry 
through the alleged purposes of this res- 
olution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is amaz- 
ing to me how unrealistic we can get on 
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an occasion like this in the House of 
Representatives. My colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REeEpD] just 
put his finger on why we are being com- 
pletely unrealistic about this resolution. 
If the purpose of this resolution was to 
set up a special committee to determine 
what tax-exempt foundations should be 
denied tax exemption, of course, the 
Committee on Ways and Means would 
do that. If the purpose of such a néw 
committee were to determine whether 
subversion is aided by charitable, philan- 
thropic and educational organizations 
and foundations, of course, the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities would do 
that. But neither of those is the pur- 
pose of this particular move. 

Without in any way depreciating the 
sincerity and the good faith and the zeal 
of the proponent of the resolution, which 
we all understand, the point has been 
made very clearly that what is sought 
to be put on trial here before the pro- 
posed official committee are the social 
purposes which these organizations to 
be investigated are helping and nothing 
else. My colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GwInn] says it is public 
power this resolution is going to inhibit; 
the gentleman from California says 
it will be help for the London 
School of Economics while another gen- 
tleman says it will be public housing. 
That is the whole point and here is the 
question. 

Do we in the Congress want to put on 
trial before a new investigating commit- 
tee the social purposes helped by char- 
itable, philanthropic and educational 
foundations and thus to control them? 
There is talk of big government on the 
Republican side of the aisle. Under this 
kind of resolution we are going to have 
even bigger government, if you are going 
to test out in the Congress, in this pub- 
lic court, whether the social purposes of 
foundations are good, bad or indifferent. 
Even more than that, not in the judg- 
ment of the whole Congress, but of one 
particular special committee by using the 
power of investigation to decide whether 
the social purposes forwarded by any 
particular foundation are to their liking. 
This kind of money is likely to be rather 
reluctant to be investigated. It is more 
likely to run from any purpose which 
the new committee even remotely indi- 
cates it does not like. That is what you 
have to decide. This is very funda- 
mental. 

If you subscribe to the belief and 
realistically know that the only appro- 
priate purposes wiich can be served by 
this resolution will be served by legisla- 
tive committees now in being, and you 
know that this resolution will only result 
in the new special committee testing 
what these foundations do with their 
money in social terms, then I respectfully 
submit that is something that the ma- 
jority of the Congress does not want to 
get into. It leads right in the direction 
ultimately of Government taking in more 
territory which these gentlemen are 
warning us against. I say, if we realize 
that what can be the only appropriate 
purposes of this resolution will be served 
by legislative committees in being, then 
we will vote down the resolution. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Powe tt]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard from various Members that we 
already have committees set up in this 
House which can deal with every single 
aspect that this resolution pertains to. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that Iam a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and if there is any 
investigation of any educational institu- 
tion needed I am sure our committee 
chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BarpEN] will be ready to 
go to work on any such investigation. 

I want to point out two things in this 
resolution which I consider dangerous. 
Page 1, line 10, after “complete investi- 
gation of educational and philanthropic 
foundations” this phrase is added, “and 
other comparable organizations.” 

That would give this committee carte 
blanche to investigate any type of or- 
ganization. It would mean an investi- 
gation of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the B’nai B’rith, the Urban 
League, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
World Council of Churches; any organ- 
ization that they desire they could in- 
vestigate—not just “foundations.” 

The second danger spot is on page 2, 
lines 4 and 5. Here the committee is 
set up to “investigate organizations and 
foundations for subversive activities,” 
and, also, those that are not “in the 
interest or the tradition of the United 
States.” Now, I ask whose tradition? 
Our traditions vary quite a little. There 
are some in the North and some in the 
South. There are some Republican and 
some Democratic. Mr. Cox’s traditions 
are definitely not mine. I don’t trust 
that word in this resolution. 

Every time the author of this resolu- 
tion has been questioned today, he has 
said to us, “Trust me. Trust me.” The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] can 
be trusted, I am sure, but he is only one 
of seven members of the committee; and, 
furthermore, the gentleman stated in 
his opening remarks that he is not going 
to serve on the committee after it is or- 
ganized. He said that probably the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Brooks 
Hays], would be chairman. How can 
we trust the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Cox] who is not even going to be 
a member of the committee, that minor- 
ities will not be trampled upon? 

In his remarks the gentleman from 
Georgia said he is a friend of the colored 
people. Sure. But what about the 
Jews, and what about the Catholics and 
the millions of others of minorities in 
this country? He has not given his 
word that this committee will not tram- 
ple them. I am loathe to give such 
power to any man. 

Then, after the committee has fin- 
ished, what is the result? It can do 
nothing. It has no power to change 
anything it might find wrong. The 
Ways and Means Committee is studying 
this proposition now. They can bring 
before us changes to remedy the wrongs. 
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The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, I am sure, always has an open ear 
and an open heart to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox], and they can 
investigate anyone, or any group. They 
would have the power to bring in legis- 
lation to correct any evil. 

The committee of which I have the 
honor to be a member, the Committee on 
Education and Labor, can do likewise. 

This is simply adding another com- 
mittee to the too many we now have, 
a committee which would not really have 
power; a committee which could do 
nothing more, in the final analysis, than 
to spread abroad fear in the hearts of 
the decent people of this Nation. 

Where things are wrong we now have 
committees to correct the wrongs. Why 
should we add another witch-hunting 
committee, another committee to spread 
hysteria and fear. We are suffering 
from these two evils too much already. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. This resolution makes 
me think of one time when John-O’Con- 
nor said he was talking to Tom Heflin. 
He said, “What is it you have against 
us Irish Catholics?” And Tom Heflin 
said, “I have nothing against you Irish 
Catholics; it is you Roman Catholics.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hate]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this resolution. I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, this seems 
to me a thoroughly ill-considered reso- 
lution, and I hope that it will not receive 
passage. Many Members have already 
pointed quite properly and correctly to 
the fact that the jurisdiction of this 
special committee would encroach on the 
jurisdiction of both the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Such a special committee would ob- 
viously not be well qualified to deter- 
mine the question as to whether this, 
that, or the other foundation was abus- 
ing its privilege of tax exemption. It 
could scarcely preclude the Committee 
on Ways and Means in this field. 

If un-American activities are to be the 
committee’s major concern, then why 
should we confine our investigation to 
tax-exempt foundations? Why do we 
not investigate the activities of our great 
business corporations, notably those 
which have international ramifications 
and carry on extensive activities in for- 
eign countries, A saboteur could, I should 
suppose, find a more fruitful field for his 
sinister activities as an employee of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey than on 
the staff of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Certainly an employee of the Arabian 
American Oil Corp. would have almost 
unlimited opportunities to damage this 
country. Will this committee undertake 


to screen the personnel employed by 
these private foundations and not screen 
the employees of private corporations 
whose capacity for mischief is far 
greater? Yet, if this is to be an omni- 
bus screening committee, it will soon find 
itself in an impossible position unless we 
are willing to appropriate millions for 
its work and put thousands on its staff. 

Obviously the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is the committee 
constituted for the purpose of seeking 
out sabotage and subversion. 

The ultimate effect of this resolution 
will be to discourage charitable founda- 
tions and those who might otherwise 
contribute to them or endow them. 
Under it, it would be easy to establish 
congressional censorship of all teach- 
ings and teachers in our colleges and 
universities, thus putting an end to any 
semblance of academic freedom. 

(Mr. WERDEL (at the request of Mr. 
ALLEN of Illinois) was given permission 
to revise and extend the remarks already 
made.) 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield. 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Ways and Means, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, 
in formal executive session yesterday re- 
quested that the following factual state- 
ment be made to the House for the in- 
formation of the Members. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has for some time conducted a continu- 
ing study into the activities of charitable 
foundations and other tax-exempt or- 
ganizations for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not certain of these or- 
ganizations are abusing their exempt 
status. Moreover, the committee’s 
study was not limited to corporations 
exempt under section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, but also extended to such 
organizations exempt under other sec- 
tions of the code, such as trusts exempt 
under section 162. As a result of this 
study, certain remedial legislation was 
enacted by the Revenue Act of 1950. 
Because this study was to be a continu- 
ing one, the 1950 act represented merely 
the first step. 

Our committee was seriously con- 
cerned by the fact that our study dis- 
closed that a number of tax-exempt or- 
ganizations were using their funds for 
purposes other than those for which they 
were established. As a result, the 1950 
act denied exemption to any organiza- 
tion exempt under section 101 (6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code where the in- 
come accumulated in the current and 
prior years, first, is unreasonably large, 
or is held for an unreasonable period of 
time, in view of the exempt purposes 
for which the funds are intended to be 
used; or second, is used to a substantial 
degree for purposes other than the or- 
ganization’s exempt purpose; or third, is 
invested in such a manner as to entail 
the risk that the funds will be lost and 
thus not available for the exempt pur- 
pose of the organization. 

The general purpose of this amend- 
ment was to restrict the tax-exemption 


privilege to those organizations which 
demonstrate that they are using their 
investment income to fulfill their chari- 
table purposes. 

The 1950 act imposed the regular cor- 
porate income tax on educational, chari- 
table, and certain other tax-exempt or- 
ganizations and foundations, and im- 
posed the individual income tax upon 
tax-exempt trusts, with respect to so 
much of their income as arises from 
active business enterprises which are un- 
related to the exempt purposes of the 
organization. The purpose of that pro- 
vision was to prevent exempt organiza- 
tions from using tax-free profits to ex- 
pand ordinary business operations to the 
detriment of their competitors. 

Third, the Revenue Act of 1950 pro- 
vided that no organization operated pri- 
marily for the purpose of carrying on 
a trade or business—other than the ren- 
tal of real estate—for profit should be 
exempt from tax merely on the grounds 
that all his profits are payable to one 
or more organizations which are exempt 
from tax. The purpose of this particu- 
lar amendment likewise was to prevent 
a competitive discrimination. 

The 1950 act also provided that if cer- 
tain types of trusts and exempt foun- 
dations engage in specified “prohibited 
transactions” they shall lose their tax 
exemption. The purpose of this amend- 
ment was to prevent donors of trusts and 
foundations from deriving substantial 
benefits from their dealings with those 
trusts or foundations because of their 
exempt status. 

Thus, it can be seen that in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1950 considerable progress 
was made toward remedying certain 
abuses with respect to tax-exempt or- 
ganizations. However, the Committee 
on Ways and Means recognized at that 
time that this was an area in which 
continuing study was necessary and that 
further legislation might be required. 
In order to determine whether further 
legislation was necessary to curb these 
abuses, the Revenue Act of 1950 required 
the filing of information returns by 
charitable and educational organizations 
and private foundations and trusts for 
the purpose of disclosing the extent of 
their accumulations of income. The in- 
formation required to be submitted con- 
sists of the following: 

First. The gross income for the year; 

Second. The expenses attributable to 
such income; 

Third. The disbursements out of cur- 
rent income for the organization’s ex- 
empt purpose; 

Fourth. The accumulation of income 
within the year; 

Fifth. The prior accumulations of in- 
come; 

Sixth. The disbursements out of in- 
come; and 

Seventh. A balance sheet. 

The above information returns were 
first filed in 1951, and, of course, are 
being filed this year. The Bureau cf 
Internal Revenue is at the present time 
engaged in collecting the data disclosed 
by these returns, The committee is fol- 
lowing this matter very closely and, as 
soon as the data has been collected by 
the Bureau, it will be examined to see if 
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further legislation is necessary to prevent 
such abuses. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the official reac- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and is merely a factual state- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
immediately following my remarks that 
portion of a summary prepared by the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation covering the treat- 
ment of, and gifts and bequests to, cer- 
tain trusts and tax-exempt organiza- 
tions, as provided by the Revenue Act of 
1950. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Titte III. TREATMENT OF INCOME OF, AND 
GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO, CERTAIN TRUSTS 
AND TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS 


The bill as agreed to in conference includes 
a series of provisions which, under specified 
conditions, result in the imposition of taxes 
in the case of educational, charitable, and 
certain other tax-exempt organizations, 
foundations, and trusts; the denial of 
charitable deductions under section 162 (a) 
to nonexempt trusts; and the denial of de- 
ductions for income-, estate-, and gift-tax 
purposes to donors to these organizations. 
It is estimated that these provisions in a 
full year of operation will increase the reve- 
nues by about $60,000,000. 


A. UNRELATED BUSINESS INCOME (SEC. 301 AND 
THE PART OF SEC. 321 WHICH INSERTS SEC, 
162 (G) (1) INTO THE CODE) 


The bill imposes the regular corporate ine 
come tax on certain tax-exempt organiza- 
tions which are in the nature of corpora- 
tions, and the individual income tax on tax- 
exempt trusts, with respect to so much of 
their income as arises from active business 
enterprises which are unrelated to the ex- 
empt purposes of the organizations. Trusts 
claiming the charitable, etc., deduction under 
section 162 (a) of the code also are denied 
this deduction with respect to their busi- 
ness income. The tax in the case of exempt 
organizations applies to the unrelated busi- 
ness income of the labor, agricultural, and 
horticultural organizations exempt under 
section 101 (1) of the code; the literary, 
scientific, religious (other than churches), 
educational, and charitable organizations, 
including hospitals and foundations, exempt 
under section 101 (6); and the business and 
trade associations exempt under section 101 
(7). The tax does not apply to income of 
this type received by a church (or associa- 
tion or convention of churches) even though 
the church is held in the name of a bishop 
or other church official. However, the tax 
does apply to other exempt institutions 
operaiing under the auspices of a church. 

The tax on unrelated business income also 
applies to the so-called investment sub- 
sidiaries now exempt under section 101 (14) 
if their income is payable to section 101 (1), 
(6), or (7) organizations. However, since 
these organizations are presently limited to 
holding title to property, collecting income 
from it, and turning the proceeds over to 
other exempt organizations, the only trade 
or business in which they can engage is the 
rental of property. Consequently, the tax 
on unrelated business income can only apply 
to their rental income from the type of leases 
described under (2) below. The tax on un- 
related business income is applicable with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1950. 

(1) Income from an unrelated trade or 
business other than the rental of property: 
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Under the bill, a tax is imposed on income 
derived from a trade or business “regularly 
carried on” by a tax-exempt organization 
if the business is not “substantially related” 
to the performance of the functions upon 
which the organization’s exemption is based. 
However, the tax does not apply if substan- 
tially all the work done in the trade or busi- 
ness is performed without compensation, or 
if, in the case of a section 101 (6) organiza- 
tion, the trade or business is carried on pri- 
marily for the convenience of the members, 
students, patients, officers, or employees of 
the tax-exempt organization. 

Athletic activities of schools are substan- 
tially related to their educational functions. 
For example, a university would not be tax- 
able on income derived from a basketball 
tournament sponsored by it, even where the 
teams were composed of students of other 
schools. 

In the case of an educational institution, 
income from dining halls, restaurants, and 
dormitories operated for the convenience of 
the students would be considered related in- 
come and, therefore, would not be taxahle. 
Income from a university press would be 
exempt in the ordinary case, since it would 
be derived from an activity that is ‘“substan- 
tially related” to the purposes of the uni- 
versity. 

The bill also exempts from tax income de- 
rived from the sale of merchandise by tax- 
exemovt organizations when substantially all 
the merchandise is acquired by gift. This 
is intended to exclude “thrift shops” run by 
tax-exempt organizations where those desir- 
ing to benefit the exempt organization con- 
tribute old clothes, books, etc., to be sold 
with the proceeds going to the exempt organ- 
ization. 

The bill specifically exempts from tax in- 
come derived from research for the United 
States or any of its agencies and for State 
and local governments. 

A special exemption is provided in the case 
of colleges, universities, and hospitals for 
income received from research done for any- 
one. Income derived from research is also 
exempted in the case of other nonprofit re- 
search organizations if they are operated pri- 
marily to carry on fundamental research 
which is freely available to the general public. 

The bill also includes a specific exemp- 
tion of $1,000. This, in addition to the re- 
quirement that such business must be car- 
ried on “regularly” to be taxable, will dispose 
of most of the nuisance cases. In applying 
the tax, the bill provides for the consolida- 
tion of all of an organization’s income from 
its various unrelated trade or business activi- 
ties. 

The tax on unrelated business income does 
not apply to dividends, interest, royalties, 
and rents (other than certain rents on prop- 
erty acquired with borrowed funds). The 
bill indicates that for this purpose the term 
“royalties” includes overriding royalties and 
includes royalties whether measured by pro- 
duction or by gross or net income from the 
property. 

The bill also provides that the tax on un- 
related business income does not apply to 
gains or losses from the sale of any property 
(including standing timber) other than stock 
in trade, property held for sale to customers, 
or timber cut by the organization. 

(2) Rentals from certain long-term leases: 
The bill taxes as unrelated business income 
certain income received from the lease of real 
property and personal property leased in con- 
nection with it. The organizations covered 
by this portion of the bill are the same ones 
which are subjected to tax on their other 
unrelated business income. 

The tax applies only when the property 
owned by the organization is leased for a 
period of more than 5 years, or when the 
period of the lease plus options is more than 5 
years. It applies only where borrowed funds 


are used to finance the purchase or improve- 
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ment of the property. The amount of rents 
included in gross income is restricted to the 
same proportion of the rents as the borrowed 
funds used to finance the purchase or im- 
provement bear to the adjusted basis of such 
property. This restricts the tax to the in- 
come which does not result from a simple 
investment of the trust or organization’s 
capital funds. The tax applies whether or 
not the vendor and the lessee are the same 
person. 

Four exclusions from the application of 
this tax are provided. The first excludes 
from the tax “related” leases even though 
the lessee is a taxable organization. “Re- 
lated” is defined in a similar fashion as in 
the case of a related trade or business and is, 
for example, intended to exclude from the 
application of this tax leases by tax-exempt 
hospitals of part of the hospital facilities to 
doctors’ associations for use as clinics. 

The second of these exclusions relates to 
property which was acquired by gift, bequest, 
or devised before July 1, 1950, and at the 
time of acquisition was already subject to a 
mortgage or was under a lease requiring im- 
provements. This exclusion also applies to 
investment subsidiaries exempt under sec- 
tion 101 (14) where one-third of the stock 
in the subsidiary was acquired by gift and all 
of the stock was acquired prior to July 1, 
1950. In the case of such subsidiaries and 
their parent organizations, indebtedness in- 
curred prior to July 1, 1950, or indebtedness 
incurred after such date in improving prop- 
erty as required by a lease entered into be- 
fore July 1, 1950, does not make the rental 
income taxable. 

The third exclusion limits the application 
of the tax on certain rental income where 
only a part of the property is rented out 
under long-term leases. In these cases the 
tax is imposed only if either of two condi- 
tions is present: 

(a) the rents derived from long-term 
leases represent 50 percent or more of the 
total rental payments received, or the space 
occupied by such leaseholders represents 50 
percent or more of the rented area, or 

(b) the rental payments derived from any 
single long-term leaseholder represents 10 
percent or more of the total rents or the 
space occupied by any single long-term 
leaseholder represents 10 percent or more of 
the area rented out. 

Thus, no tax would be imposed where over 
half of the property is rented out on a short- 
term basis, if the long-term leases which do 
exist are spread out among relatively nu- 
merous leaseholders. 

The fourth exclusion relates to cases where 
an exempt organization has borrowed funds 
to build a building primarily designed for its 
own use, but has extra space which it de- 
sires to rent out under long-term leases. 


B, “FEEDER” ORGANIZATIONS 


The bill provides that no organization 
operated primarily for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a trade or business (other than the 
rental of real estate) for profit shall be 
exempt under section 101 merely on the 
grounds that all of its profits are payable to 
one or more organizations exempt from tax 
under this section. This amendment is not 
intended to affect the exemptions now pro- 
vided for farm cooperatives, subsidiaries of 
these cooperatives, or investment subsidiaries 
exempt under section 101 (12), (13), and 
(14). 

The effect of this amendment is to prevent 
the exemption of a trade or business organi- 
zation under section 101 on the grounds 
that an organization actually described in 
section 101 receives the earnings from the 
operations of the trade or business organi- 
zation. * 

This provision is applicable with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1950. 
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C. EXEMPTION FOR PAST YEARS (SEC. 302) 


The bill as agreed to in conference adds 
three provisions dealing primarily with the 
exemption of organizations in prior years. 
The first of these provides that with respect 
to years beginning prior to January 1, 1951, 
no organization shall be denied exemption 
under section 101 (1), (6), or (7) merely be- 
cause it is deriving income from a trade 
or business if this income would not be taxed 
in future years under this bill as unrelated 
business income, or merely because the in- 
come is rental income from real property. 

Under the second of these provisions, the 
filing of an informational return (Form 990) 
is to be considered as the filing of a return 
for the purpose of starting the 3-year period 
of limitations on the assessment of deficien- 
cies with respect to those organizations which 
would be exempt under section 101 if they 
were not carrying on a trade or business for 
profit. Organizations not required to file 
Form 990 are treated for this purpose as if 
they had done so. This second provision 
does not apply, however, in those cases where 
prior to September 20, 1950, a deficiency has 
been asserted or taxes have been assessed or 
paid. Subject to these limitations, this sec- 
ond provision has the effect with respect to 
past years of barring any action with respect 
to years prior to 1947 to deny exemption to 
any organization under section 101 merely 
because it was carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness if the organization complied with the 
provisions of the law relating to the filing of 
information returns. 

Third, it is also provided that a deduc- 
tion for a gift or bequest to an organization 
prior to January 1, 1951, may not be denied 
if the limitations provided in the first or 
second provision described above prevent the 
denial of an exemption under section 101 to 
the organization to which the contribution 
was made. 

The statement of the managers on the 
part of the House also includes the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The conferees were unable to consider 
the question of taxability for years prior to 
1951 of income derived by a college or uni- 
versity from the conduct of a trade or busi- 
ness whether carried on directly by the in- 
stitution or through a subsidiary. This mat- 
ter is in litigation and was not in confer- 
ence. However, it is the view of the con- 
ferees that undue hardship will arise, if such 
institutions are required to pay taxes on in- 
come which has already been spent to carry 
out their educational programs; and the 
conferees express the hope that this matter 
may be reviewed in subsequent legislation.” 


D. PROVISIONS RELATING TO TRANSACTIONS PRO- 
HIBITED IN THE CASE OF TRUSTS AND EXEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS (THE PART OF SEC. 331 WHICH 
INSERTS SEC. 3813 IN THE CODE, AND THE PART 
OF SEC. 321 WHICH INSERTS SEC. 162 (G) 
(2) IN THE CODE) 


The bill provides that if certain types of 
organizations exempt under section 101 (6) 
(and trusts claiming charitable deductions 
under sec. 162 (a)) engage in specified “pro- 
hibited transactions” they lose their exemp- 
tion (or their unlimited charitable deduction 
in the case of trusts claiming deductions 
under sec. 162 (a) ). 

The prohibited transactions are defined as 
including transactions in which an organi- 
zation— 

(1) lends any part of its income or corpus 
without adequate security or at an unrea- 
sonable rate of interest to donors (including 
testators), members of their families, or a 
corporation which they control, 

(2) pays any compensation to such per- 
sons in excess of a reasonable allowance for 
personal services actually rendered, 

(3) makes any part of its services avail- 
able to such persons on a preferential basis, 

(4) makes any substantial purchase of se- 
curities or other property from such persons 
for more than adequate consideration, 


(5) sells any substantial part of its secu- 
rities or other property to such persons with- 
out adequate consideration, or 

(6) engages in any other transaction which 
results in a substantial diversion of its in- 
come or corpus to such persons. 

Exemption or the unlimited charitable de- 
duction under section 162 (a) is denied in 
the case of an organization or trust partici- 
pating in a prohibited transaction only with 
respect to years subsequent to the year in 
which it receives notification of a violation 
except where the prohibited transaction was 
entered into with the purpose of diverting 
funds involving a substantial proportion of 
the assets or income of the organization. In 
the latter case exemption may be denied 
retroactively. An organization or trust which 
has engaged in a prohibited transaction may 
regain its exempt status (or the unlimited 
charitable, etc., deduction under sec. 162 
(a)) by presenting information to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue which satis- 
fies him that it is unlikely knowingly to 
participate again in one of these transactions. 

For deduction of contributions to donors, 
the pill requires that the organization or 
trust be exempt at the time the contribu- 
tion is made, unless the donors (or their 
families) personally are involved in one of 
these transactions for the purpose of divert- 
ing funds:from the organization and such 
transaction involves a substantial part of the 
assets or income of the organization. 

The provisions discussed here affect trusts 
claiming charitable deductions under section 
162 (a) and organizations exempt under sec- 
tion 101 (6) other than— 

(1) Religious organizations, 

(2) Educational organizations with an en- 
rolled student body in attendance, 

(3) Organizations which receive a sub- 
stantial portion of their support from the 
Government or directly or indirectly from 
the general public (excluding in such com- 
putation income received by the organiza- 
tion in carrying on its exempt function), 

(4) Organizations which are operated or 
principally supported by religious organiza- 
tions, and 

(5) Organizations providing medical or 
hospital care or medical education or medical 
research, 

The organizations excluded from the ap- 
plication of these provisions are, in general, 
what might be called “public” organizations. 

These provisions are applicable to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1950, or 
with respect to gifts or bequests made after 
that date. 


E. PROVISIONS RELATING TO TYPES OF ACCUMU=- 
LATIONS PROHIBITED IN THE CASE OF TRUSTS 
AND EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS (THE PART OF SEC. 
331 WHICH INSERTS SEC. 3814 IN THE CODE 
AND THE PART OF SEC. 321 WHICH INSERTS 
SEC. 162 (G) (4) IN THE CODE) 


The bill as agreed to in conference denies 
exemption to any organization exempt under 
section 101 (6) where the income accumu- 
lated in the current and prior years. 

(1) is unreasonably large, or is held for 
an unreasonable period of time, in view of 
the exempt purposes for which the funds are 
intended to be used, or 

(2) is used to a substantial degree for pur- 
poses other than the organization’s exempt 
purpose, or 

(3) is invested in such a manner as to en- 
tail the risk that the funds will be lost and 
thus not be available for the exempt pur- 
pose of the organization. 

In considering the above factors the in- 
come accumulated in prior years, as well as 
the current year, are taken into considera- 
tion. Exemption under this provision in the 
case of organizations not meeting these tests 
is lost only for the 1 year involved. If in 
the next year the accumulations of the cur- 
rent and prior years’ income meet these tests 
the organization is again exempt. The initial 


determination as to whether or not the above 


tests are met will be made by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, but the ordinary judi- 
cial remedies are available to the organiza- 
tion where it disagrees with this determina- 
tion. An organization denied exemption un- 
der this provision would still be eligible for 
the 5-percent deduction for charitable con- 
tributions available to ordinary corporate 
taxpayers (or a 15-percent charitable deduc- 
tion if taxable like an individual). This pro- 
vision applies to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1950. 

A provision is also incorporated in the bill 
which in a similar manner denies the 
charitable, etc., deduction to trusts claiming 
deductions under section 162 (a) if their 
accumulations do not meet similar tests. 


F. PUBLICIZING ACCUMULATED INVESTMENT 
INCOME (SEC. 341) 

The bill as agreed to in conference also 
incorporates a provision requiring that in- 
formation disclosing the extent of accumula- 
tions of income of certain tax-exempt organ- 
izations be made available to the public. 

The organizations required to file this in- 
formation include all organizations exempt 
under section 101 (6) now required to file 
information returns (Form 990) under sec- 
tion 54 (f) of the code, and also trusts claim- 
ing charitable, etc., deductions under sec- 
tion 162 (a) of the code. In general this 
means that all private foundations and trusts 
are subject to this provision. 

The information required in the case of a 
section 101 (6) organization (which the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may require 
in such detail as he deems desirable) is the 
organizations: 

1. Gross income for the year, 

2. Expenses attributable to such income, 

3. Disbursements out of current income for 
its educational, charitable, etc., purpose, 

4. Accumulation of income within the year, 

5. Prior accumulations of income, 

6. Disbursements out of principal, and 

7. Balance sheet. 

Trusts claiming charitable, etc., deductions 
under section 162 (a) will be required to sub- 
mit similar information. 

This provision is effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1949. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the genileman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am certain that my gocd 
friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. EBERHARTER] would not want to 
leave the House under the impression 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
opposes this resolution. The matter was 
brought before the committee yesterday 
and fully discussed, and the committee 
formally refused to take any action in 
opposition to it. A great many of the 
members of the committee, including 
myself and others, intend to support the 
resolution which has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with taxation. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I may say to the 
gentleman, as I said before, this is merely 
a factual statement which was author- 
ized to be prepared by the staff of the 
joint commiitee. 

I indicated that it was only for the 
purpose of giving information to the 
membership of the House. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The 
gentleman has already made his state- 
ment and I want to complete mine. Is 
it not true that the committee refused to 
oppose the resolution? What the com- 
mittee is working on at this time is taxa- 
tion and not this sort of an investi- 
gation? 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCarTuy]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that when Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of England and the other 
members of the majority in the British 
House of Commons read the remarks 
made by the gentleman from California 
here today, that they will be shocked to 
discover how fragile is the vessel of their 
political power and political authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the resolu- 
tion now before us should be defeated. 
First, because of the provisions in it 
which are unnecessary, and second, be- 
cause of other provisions which in my 
opinion are extremely dangerous. The 
resolution proposes to set up a special 
committee to study foundations and 
other comparable organizations which 
are exempted from Federal income tax- 
ation; first, in order to determine wheth- 
er or not these foundations are using 
their resources for purposes other than 
the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished; and second, to determine whether 
any of these foundations are using their 
resources for un-American and subver- 
sive activities, or for purposes not in 
the interests or tradition of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident from the 
statements made previously by members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
by other Members of the House that 
there is no need for any special commit- 
tee to investigate these foundations with 
reference to the question of tax exemp- 
tion. The Ways and Means Committee 
is currently giving study to this matter 
and did in the Revenue Act of 1950, and 
in the study preliminary to that act, 
make a thorough inquiry into the ques- 
tion. 

To investigate subversive activities the 
House of Representatives has established 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. In the course of the last 2 
years, this committee has received re- 
peatedly the support, almost unanimous 
support, of the House of Representatives 
in every case in which it has come to us 
asking either for additional authority, or 
for additional funds. During this Con- 
gress we have appropriated approxi- 
mately a half-million dollars to carry 
out the work of this committee. Under 
the careful direction of the gentleman 
from Georgia, Congressman Woobns, the 
committee has worked out careful pro- 
cedures, and assisted by the recent rul- 
ing of the Speaker of the House with re- 
gard to the televising of the hearings of 
the committee, has given projection to 
those who are called before it. In view 
of these facts there is no need to set up a 
special committee here to investigate any 
person or organization for subversive or 
possible subversive activities. We do 
have a House committee already estab- 
lished for that purpose. 

There is, however, a new element in 
this resolution, namely, the provision 
that the committee will look into the 
things which are, and I quote, “not in the 
interest or tradition of the United 
States.” Practically everything that the 
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Democratic Party has accomplished in 
the field of domestic legislation as well as 
in international affairs during the last 20 
years has been challenged by the Re- 
publicans and by some Democrats as 
not “in the interest or in the tradition of 
the United States.”” On almost every oc- 
casion when the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gwinn] speaks on the floor 
of the House, he asserts that his voice 
alone is the voice of American tradition. 
I, of course, disagree with him about 
90 percent of the time and in my own 
opinion at least, believe that I am just 
as American as he is. I disagree with 
the gentleman from Georgia just about 
as often. If I understand the American 
tradition at all, I understand it as a tra- 
dition which does not insist on uni- 
formity or strict conformity, but rather 
as a tradition of political unity which 
allows for individual and group dif- 
ferences. It is significant I think, that 
the Members of Congress wno are sup- 
porting this resolution are among those 
who are most vocal in challenging every 
piece of social legislation, and every 
piece of legislation which sets some con- 
trol over our economic system, as an in- 
vasion of the individual’s right to eco- 
nomic freedom. Today they are asking 
us to grant authority to the State to 
investigate and to control the activities 
of Americans at the higher level of the 
intellect and of the spirit. We cannot, 
of course, be indifferent to authoritarian 
intervention, or violation of human 
rights even at the material level, but 
we must be even more alert to prevent 
such intervention when freedom of 
thought and freedom of spirit are the 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
authors and sponsors of this resolution 
whether there is any good reason why, 
if we are going to investigate subver- 
sive activities that the investigation 
should be restricted, as it is in this reso=- 
lution, to those organizations which do 
not pay Federal taxes. Does the mere 
fact that other foundations or institu- 
tions pay taxes, in any way assure that 
their activities are not subversive, or 
that their subversive activities are any 
less subversive? Or does the mere fact 
cf the payment of taxes exempt them 
from investigation? 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this reso- 
lution should be considered on its de- 
merits. I do not believe that we should 
take into account the possibility sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Cox] that the Congressman from 
Arkansas, Mr. Hays, may be the chair- 
man in charge of this select committee. 
Nor should we, assuming that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] does 
speak for the Speaker of the House in 
this matter, consider this vote as one 
of confidence, or lack of confidence in 
the Speaker of the House to appoint 
proper Members to this committee. Let 
us consider it in itself and defeat it be- 
cause of its own demerits. It is fright- 
ening to consider the realities of a poli- 
tical authority setting the pattern and 
the limit of intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of its people. Yet this is ex- 
actly what the totalitarian state at- 
tempts, and indirectly could well be the 
effect of the passage of this resolution, 
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In effect what it does is to subordinate 
another phase of American life to politi- 
cal authority. If we are to continue this 
course, it means that there will remain 
nothing that is normal or natural or pri- 
vate that cannot be taken away from 
man and made political. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this resolu- 
tion should be defeated because it in- 
volves unnecessary duplication in the ex- 
penditure of funds; because it in effect 
is an indication of lack of confidence in 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and also in the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the House; and 
because it, moreover, indicates a lack of 
confidence in the free institutions of this 
country, and fundamentally and finally 
a lack of confidence in the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the remainder of the time on 
this side to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr.RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman, in the last week, has taken two 
of the most significant steps any Presi- 
dent has taken in recent years. 

One of them was when he returned 
to the traditions established by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
to the effect that the service of a Presi- 
dent of the United States should be lim- 
ited to two terms. 

The other one was on yesterday when 
he removed from office of Attorney Gen- 
eral one of the worst misfits that ever 
got on the Federal payroll, a man by the 
name of Howard McGrath. You will re- 
member when they had the question up 
here of making McGrath a dictator, espe- 
cially of the Democratic Party, I rose and 
said, “I am opposed to letting any Rhode 
Island red rule the roost.” I have not 
changed my mind. 

We members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities had the opposition 
of McGrath in all of our attempts to ex- 
pose Communists on the Federal payroll. 

I was utterly shocked to find that one 
of these so-called foundations used 
$25,000 to get old Eisler, one of the worst 
criminals, the worst traitor, the worst 
Communist in the United States, out of 
the country to keep him from going to 
the penitentiary or to keep him from 
having his neck broken. 

I think we should investigate all of 
these traitorous activities in this coun- 
try, and I hope President Truman will 
put his shoulder to the wheel and help 
us to clean out these subversives in every 
branch of the Government. 

They have undermined and discredited 
his administration. If he will now take 
up the cudgel and drive every one of 
them from power, he will raise himself 
in the estimation of the American people, 
now and for generations to come. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who desire to extend their remarks 
may do so at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? » 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
unalterably opposed to the Cox resolu- 
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tion, House Resolution 561, because I 
consider it a very harmful and danger- 
ous proposal. 

This resolution is not only very broad 
and general but it looks to me like it has 
the properties of a fishing expedition— 
and loaded with an ulterior motive. 
From the attacks made on the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, which has done so 
much for the welfare and education of 
Negroes in this country, we have an ex- 


‘cellent indication what the real purpose 


of this investigation would be. 

Now, I ask, how silly can we get? 
How ridiculous can we make ourselves 
appear in the eyes of the world? Is this 
not witch hunting? 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time has 
come for us to call a halt to such tac- 
tics before we destroy ourselves by our 
own blindness. Both in our legislative 
and executive branches of Government 
we have the necessary machinery to 
study and examine the functions of 
these groups and to take whatever ac- 
tion may be deemed proper, if any action 
is needed. 

There is no need for further investiga- 
tive committees, there is no need for the 
waste of the taxpayers’ money, there is 
no need to duplicate the work of exist- 
ing congressional committees, such as 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, which are equipped to investi- 
gate un-American and subversive groups. 
This resolution deserves to be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to this resolution for two prin- 
cipal reasons. First, that it invades the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means; and, second, that it invades 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I take a back 
seat to no one in my zeal to root out 
subversives wherever they may be 
found. But I submit that there are at 
least several congressional committees 
on both sides of the Capitol already 
operating in this very field. Because 
this resolution would duplicate work 
being done by other committeees I shall 
vote against the Cox resolution. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the passage of H. R. 561, which seeks to 
create a select committe to conduct an 
investigation and study of educational 
and philanthropic foundations, which 
are exempt from Federal income tax- 
ation. The resolution sets out that such 
investigations and studies as the select 
committee which it proposes to create 
may conduct will be to determine which 
of such foundations and organizations 
are using their resources for purposes 
other than the purposes for which they 
were established. 

I see no particular objection to the 
conduct of any study or investigation 
which the Congress might see fit to in- 
Gulge itself in, and generally, I have 
voted for every resolution creating and 
setting up special or select committees 
to conduct a variety of studies and in- 
vestigations. 

In this case, however, it seems to me 
that the very able House Committee on 
Ways and Means has ample jurisdiction 
to look into this question, if it feels that 
it should be looked into and, as a mat- 


ter of fact, it has been my understanding 
that this committee has within the past 
2 or 3 years spent considerable time, 
looking into this very question, or at 
least looking into that part of it which 
would enable the committee to ascertain 
whether or not such foundations are 
abusing their statutory and legal au- 
thority in such a manner as to forfeit 
their exemption from Federal income 
taxation. 

I know it is very popular to investigate 
a variety of subjects these days, but I 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the matter of investigations 
themselves may be carried to such a 
length and may assume such a variety 
of forms as to constitute an abuse on 
the legislative process. 

It has always been my understanding 
that the central purpose of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 was to 
concentrate in the standing committees 
of the House the duty, authority, and 
power to investigate within the sphere of 
their. legislative authority. 

The. select committee which is here 
proposed to be created has no legislative 
jurisdiction, can do nothing but investi- 
gate, report, and recommend to the Con- 
gress. Whereas the House Committee 
on Ways and Means would have the 
power in this case, if investigation proved 
the necessity therefor, the initiate legis- 
lation which would cure the discrepan- 
cies and abuses that might be found. 

The resolution before us goes further 
and states that it will be an especial 
purpose of the select committee “to de- 
termine which such foundations and or- 
ganizations are using their resources for 
un-American and subversive activities.” 

This is a laudable purpose and one in 
which I am sure no Member of this 
House would disagree. However, I call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that, for this very purpose, we have 
what I consider to be a very fine, experi- 
enced, able, and efficient Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This commit- 
tee is now a standing committee of this 
House. It has been my observation that 
this committee has, during the period of 
time I have been in Congress, been most 
diligent in ferreting out and exposing to 
the light of public notice all organiza- 
tions which use their resources for un- 
American and subversive activities. I 
have always supported the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, have voted 
for the large appropriations necessary 
to carry on its work, and feel that there 
is a place for such a committee and 
trust that we will always have a strong 
group to do the fine work of this com- 
mittee. However, I cannot see the jus- 
tice of creating an additional select com- 
mittee to do what appears on its face 
to be the same kind of work that is now 
being done, or could easily be done by 
the standing Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities with its able staff and 
with its background and experience. I 
am wondering whether or not those who 
proposed this present resolution have 
referred any information which they 
may have about abuses by foundations 
and organizations such as covered by 
this resolution to the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and whether 


or not they have been refused a hearing 
on such matters. 

Another purpose of the select commit- 
tee to be set up under this resolution, 
which is clearly stated in the resolution, 
is that the select committee shall be di- 
rected to conduct an investigation and 
study to determine whether or not such 
foundations and organizations are using 
their resources “for purposes not in the 
interest or tradition of the United 
States.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask whether or not 
the Select Committee is to have the power 
to determine what is or is not in the in- 
terest or in the tradition of the United 
States? I think it might very easily be 
possible that any Select Committee might 
be of such a mind about a particular sub- 
ject as to conceive certain conduct or 
activities not to be in the interest and 
tradition of the United States, when 
those same activities or examples of con- 
duct might be judged by many other peo- 
ple to be sound and in the interest or tra- 
dition of the United States. 

For instance, I do not know who might 
be appointed to serve on this committee, 
but I think it might be conceivable that 
a committee could be appointed from the 
membership of this House that would feel 
that a foundation or organization could 
use its resources to promote the idea that 
a compulsory FEPC was in the best inter- 
est of tie United States. Many of us dis- 
agree with that thesis and many of us 
would continue to feel that a compulsory 
FEPC was not in the best interest or in 
the tradition of the United States. 

I point this example out merely to 
probe some of the deep water into which 
this committee is likely to find itself, as it 
goes about making such an investigation 
as is proposed in a Mother Hubbard scat- 
ter-shot fashion wandering all over the 
lot, conflicting with established commit- 
tees set up by law to investigate and re- 
port legislation for the same subject mat- 
ter covered by this proposed investiga- 
tion. 

In other words, we are here setting up 
a@ splinter committee to do the work with 
which at least two other committees are 
charged and without any indication 
whatsoever, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, that those two committees 
have neglected, failed, or refused to in- 
vestigate or legislate on abuses in the 
same field. 

We are trying to save money on the 
appropriation bills, and have made some 
real progress in that direction. I be- 
lieve that committee cuts and cuts made 
on the floor of the House have presently 
totaled somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000,000, and I think it is en- 
tirely possible, if the international sit- 
uation does not grow worse, that we 
might be able to come close this year, 
by being extremely careful, to balancing 
our budget for fiscal 1953. Of course, 
there is no question but that Congress 
has the right to investigate, and the duty 
to investigate, but I have just looked up 
the figures and I find that the appro- 
priation for the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee for fiscal 1949 was $300,- 
000; for fiscal 1950 was $200,000; for 
fiscal 1951 was $200,000; and for fiscal 
1952, the present year, it is $300,000. I 
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read these figures merely to show that 
the Congress is supporting its investi- 
gating arm in the field of un-American 
activities. Now, in view of existing con- 
ditions, is it reasonable to appropriate 
another perhaps $25,000 to $35,000 to 
have a select committee to investigate in 
this duplicating field when appropria- 
tions already made for the standing 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
could do the same work without increased 
cost? 

The best figures I have been able to get 
indicate that in the fiscal year 1951, 
this House spent $2,242,000 for investi- 
gations. In 1950, we spent $1,008,988. 
In fiscal 1949, we spent $1,887,204. This 
year, fiscal 1952, we have spent for the 
same purpose $1,602,500. I do not say 
that these figures I have read have been 
too high or that a single investigation 
made was not justified by existing facts, 
trends or conditions, but I do say that I 
find it hard to become persuaded that 
we set up a committee, such as is pro- 
posed hy this resolution, to duplicate 
work for which we already have stand- 
ing committees and staffs, and for which, 
generally speaking, appropriations have 
already been made. 

The select committee proposed by this 
resolution would have full and complete 
power to investigate educational and 
philanthropic foundations. I wonder 
what objectives the committee has in 
mind to accomplish in these fields. We 
ordinarily think of philanthropy and 
charity as being synonymous, and with 
these two terms there arises the con- 
cept of man’s religion. Will this com- 
mittee have the power to investigate 
charitable organizations, and to say that 
their expenditures of their resources are 
or are not in the interest of the United 
States? 

I shall vote against the resolution. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came to the House today I fully expected 
to vote for the passage of this resolution. 
I have long felt that there ought to be 
a full and complete investigation and 
sS.udy of the various educational and 
philanthropic foundations in this coun- 
try, especially those that are known to 
have had on their staffs, or have repeat- 
edly granted fellowships to, individuals 
whose views and work proved to be in the 
interests of the Soviet Union and the 
Communist world revolution than in the 
interests of the United States. 

It will be said that there are already 
committees of the House or Senate which 
have adequate authority to carry on such 
investigations. That may be correct, but 
the fact is that, if so, they have not been 
adequately exercising their authority. 
For example, in March 1947, more than 
5 years ago, I wrote to the chairman of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties urging him to conduct a full inves- 
tigation of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. A whole series of developments 
had made me suspect that it had become 
the main transmission belt in this coun- 
try of the Kremlin’s ideas of what Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the Pacific should 
be. Unfortunately, I could not persuade 
the committee to follow out my request, 
It was more interested at the time in 
pursuing its investigations of Hollywood, 


Within the last year, a committee in 
the Senate has been examining the whole 
history of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and its personnel, and anyone who 
will take the trouble to read the full 
testimony cannot escape the recognition 
that it was quite as useful to the Krem- 
lin as if it had been an open and avowed 
agency of the Communist Party. Valu- 
able as the investigation may be, it is a 
case of locking the barn after the horse 
is stolen, because the policies advocated 
by certain key people on the Institute’s 
staff were followed almost slavishly by 
the Department of State and led directly 
and inevitably to the loss of China to the 
Communists and the involvement of the 
United States in war in that area at in- 
calculable cost to ourselves and risk to 
our future security. 

As I stated on this floor some 2 years 
ago, it appears that the Institute has 
now been cleaned up—after the damage 
had been done. But there are other 
foundations which have shown an ex- 
traordinary affinity for supporting at 
least questionable causes. All of these 
facts ought to be brought to full light 
so that the American people will have 
knowledge as to which of the founda- 
tions are on the level and doing most 
praiseworthy work, and which are, in 
part or whole, fronts for other purposes. 

However, on examination of the reso- 
lution before us I find that its language 
is so broad that I cannot support it in 
its present form. One of the stated pur- 
poses of the select committee would be 
“to determine which such foundations 
and organizations are using their re- 
sources for un-American and subversive 
activities, or for purposes not in the in- 
terest or tradition of the United States.” 

If it were possible to amend the reso- 
lution and strike out the words “or tra- 
dition,” I would vote for the resolution. 
But the word “tradition” is too all inclu- 
sive. Any new idea or proposal for 
change could be defined as not in the 
tradition of the United States. 

America has grown great because of 
new ideas and adaptation to changing 
situations, while adhering to sound basic 
principles. There are practices that are 
in the tradition of the United States, at 
least in certain parts of the country, 
which I think ought to be changed and 
are in the process of being changed, 
Certainly it would be no service to the 
welfare of our people to do anything that 
would discourage original and independ- 
ent thought in the direction of improv- 
ing our institutions and our society. 
That would indeed kill the nerve of 
growth and progress. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am com- 
pelled to vote against the resolution in 
the hope it can be returned to the com- 
mittee, suitably amended, and then 
brought back for action by the House. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
unalterably opposed to the creation of 
the select committee called for by the 
Cox resolution, much as I respect the 
learnedness, ability, and astuteness of 
the gentleman from Georgia. I a mop- 
posed to the principles inherent in the 
resolution as it is written, and I am op- 
posed to the usurpation of jurisdiction 
of two standing committees of the House 
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which will result if the resolution is 
passed. 

When Congress passed the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, it did so with 
the specific purpose of eliminating just 
such confusion of overlapping commit- 
tee jurisdictions as this resolution will 
create. When the act designated the 
standing committees of the House and 
assigned to them the fields of Govern- 
ment problems within their jurisdictions, 
it did so to make the Congress and its 
committees more effective. It was done 
to eliminate the injudicious and un- 
called-for expenditures of funds for com- 
mittees with overlapping jurisdictions, 
and for maintaining large numbers of 
special committees, the need for which 
was and is dubious. Congress’ action 
was taken in recognition of the fact that 
when a special committee is set up by 
an individual resolution it is fairly safe 
to presume the action is taken to grind 
someone’s special ax. Apparently this 
Congress is beginning to forget the les- 
sons learned by the Seventy-ninth and 
previous Congresses. There have been 
all too many of these committees and 
their numbers are growing and growing. 
We are thus fast undoing the good ac- 
complished by the law Congress estab- 
lished to govern itself. 

Most of these special and select com- 
mittees are unnecessary. They almost 
inevitably invade the jurisdictional field 
of some standing committee. This is a 
subject on which I feel very deeply, since 
similar invasions of jurisdiction have af- 
fected the work of committees of which 
I am a member during the last few ses- 
sions of Congress. The Appropriations 
Committee and its subcommittees have 
been particularly guilty in this respect, 
the most recent case occurring in the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
which we recently passed. There the 
subcommittee wrote legislation into the 
bill, as they have done before, which by 
every rule of Congress and of common 
sense should properly be handled by the 
Merchant Marine Committee. The For- 
eign Affairs Committee has similarly 
usurped the jurisdiction of the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee. On occasion 
a committee will take over another com- 
mittee’s function by subterfuge, as when 
the Agriculture Committee takes over 
farm-labor legislation—clearly the pre- 
rogative of the Education and Labor 
Committee—by the device of writing it 
as an amendment to the Agriculture Act. 
It is time that such practices were 
stopped and the clear and sensible in- 
tent of the Reorganization Act enforced. 
Let us start now by leaving the matters 
of tax-exempt organizations and of sub- 
versive activities in the Ways and Means 
and Un-American Activities Commit- 
tees, where they belong. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
clearly capable of writing and enforcing 
standards to which tax-exempt organi- 
zations must conform. The committee 
has announced that it has been looking 
into the tax-free status of this type of 
organization for the past year. They 
are just completing’ their study and 
writing their report. Passage of the Cox 
resolution is an indictment of their abil- 
ity to do the job without waiting to sce 
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the results they have achieved. It will 
clearly contribute to a further break- 
down of the effectiveness and functions 
of Congress and the committee system. 

As far as the resolution itself is con- 
cerned, it leaves a bad taste in my mouth 
almost from the beginning. It calls for 
an investigation, and I quote from the 
resolution: 

To determine which such foundations and 
organizations are using their resources for 
purposes other than the purposes for which 
they were established, and especially to de- 
termine which such foundations and organ- 
izations are using their resources for un- 
American and subversive activities or for 
purposes not in the interest or tradition of 
the United States. 


Here we have a finding of guilt before 
we have even determined if there is a 
cause for action, let alone held a trial. 
The resolution does not say “to deter- 
mine whether,” it says “to determine 
which.” There seems to be no doubt in 
the gentleman from Georgia’s mind— 
there are certainly grave doubts in mine. 
From the list of organizations mentioned 
by the distinguished gentleman in his 
previous discussions, I presume he in- 
cludes at least some of them among the 
“organizations which.” I may say to the 
gentleman, whose unquestioned ability I 
greatly admire, that I would quarrel 
with him very willingly in defense of the 
remarkable work for good that some of 
these organizations have accomplished. 
They are “doing” organizations in con- 
trast to so many of the “talking” organ- 
izations—the committees for constitu- 
tional government and the so-called 
free-enterprise defenders—who also en- 
joy the privilege of tax exemption with- 
out deserving it one-half as much. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn] has, in my opin- 
ion, most eloquently damned this reso- 
lution in its defense. The gentleman 
says: 

This resolution proposes to find out which 
foundations are not in the interest or tradi- 
tion of our country. 


Here we have it. What definition of 
the “tradition of our country” do we use? 
The gentleman proceeds to attack ad- 
vocates of public power and public hous- 
ing apparently on the theory that these 
devil’s devices—he lumps them sweep- 
ingly with socialism and communism— 
are not in the American tradition, and 
he would investigate those who advocate 
them. Mr. Speaker, this is the type of 
thinking that could very well dominate 
a committee of this kind in its operations 
and findings. I strongly suspect that 
those who would like to take a swipe at 
the social progress of this country in the 
last 20 years are among its foremost ad- 
vocates simply because they hope to use it 
as a device to halt that progress and 
start us backward. In the event the 
gentleman does not already know it, 
I would like to educate him a little on 
what is and what is not American tra- 
dition. Using his own examples, public 
ewnership and operation of power fa- 
cilities based on public resources, our 
rivers and streams, is among the finest of 
American traditions. The Congress and 
the people of the United States have 


repeatedly confirmed that fact. There 
is no valid American tradition which 
does not have the support or the ap- 
proval of the majority of the American 
people. Public housing and public 
power have that approval. Opposition 
to public housing and public power do 
not. It is, therefore, the opponents of 
these social measures who are out of 
step with the tradition of our country. 
Were I a member of the select committee 
this resolution proposes to set up, I 
should feel that the resolution called on 
the committee to investigate tax-exempt 
organizations who devote themselves to 
opposing this type of legislation. How 
would the gentleman and those who feel 
as he does like that? They would feel 
themselves persecuted and rightly so. 
Because this resolution proposes to set 
up a committee which is very nearly 
directed to indulge in persecution and a 
type of thought control which is abhor- 
rent to our real American traditions. 
It introduces another example of the 
Gestapo-type state with which we are 
becoming all too familiar. 

Add this thought-control committee 
to our present screening checks of Gov- 
ernment employees and others; to our 
multitudinous loyalty checks and inves- 
tigations; to the performance of various 
congressional committees who browbeat 
witnesses and even have the temerity 
to wish that their performances could 
be televised so that the sadistic element 
among their constituents would be en- 
tertained; and what does it add up to if 
not something very nearly approaching 
a police state? 

Mr. Speaker, I plead with my col- 
leagues to reject this resolution as an 
attack on the very traditions it purports 
to protect. I ask that it be voted down 
so that we may yet have a little room 
for freedom of thought in this country 
rather than room only for the little 
minds and little thoughts which inspire 
this type of legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 194, nays 158, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 78, as follows: 


[Roll No. 48] 
YEAS—194 
Aandahl Betts Clevenger 
Abbitt Boggs, La, Cole, Kans. 
Abernethy Bonner Cole, N. Y. 
Adair Bow Colmer 
Allen, Ill. Bramblett Cooper 
Allen, La. Bray Cotton 
Andersen, Brooks Coudert 
H. Carl Brown, Ga. Cox 
Andresen, Brown, Ohio Crawford 
August H. Brownson Crumpacker 
Andrews Bryson Dague 
Angell Budge Davis, Ga 
Arends Buffett Davis, Wis. 
Armstrong Burdick D’Ewart 
Baker Burleson Dolliver 
Barden Burton Donovan 
Bates, Mass. Busbey Doughton 
Beamer Bush Eaton 
Beckworth Butler Ellsworth 
Bennett, Fla. Camp Elston 
Bentsen Cannon Evins 
Berry Chelf Feighan 
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Fenton 
Fisher 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Fulgate 
Ga 


Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey 

Hays, Ark. 
Hébert 


Ikard 

Jackson, Calif. 

James 

Jensen 

Jones, Mo. 

Jones, 
Hamilton C. 


Kearns 
Kilburn 


Addonizio 
Allen, Calif. 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Bakewell 
Barrett 
Bender 
Bishop 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bosone 
Burnside 
Byrnes 
Canfield 
Carnahan 
Case 

Celler 
Chatham 
Chenoweth 
Chudofft 
Church 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Denton 
Devereux 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Dondero 
Durham 
Eberharter 


Garmatz 
Granahan 
Granger 
Green 
Greenwood 


Kilday Riley 
Lane Roberts 
Lanham Robeson 
Lantaff Rogers, Fla. 
La’ Rogers, Mass. 
Lind Saylor 
Lovre Scrivner 
Lucas Shafer 
Lyle Sheehan 
McConnell Short 
McCulloch Sikes 
McGregor Smith, Kans, 
McMillan Smith, Miss, 
McMullen Smith, Va 
Mack, Wash. Steed 
Mahon Stigler 
Martin, Mass. Sutton 
Mason Taber 
Meader Tackett 
Miller, Md, Talle 
Miller, Nebr. Teague 
Miller, N. ¥. Thomas 
Mills Thompson, 
Mumma Mich. 
Murray, Tenn. Thompson, Tex. 
Nicholson Thornberry 
Norblad Trimble 
Norrell Vail 
O'Hara Van Pelt 
Ostertag Van Zandt 
Passman Vinson 
Patman Watts 
Patten Werdel 
Philbin Whitten 
Phillips Wickersham 
Pickett Wigglesworth 

‘oage Williams, Miss, 
Preston Williams, N. Y. 
Priest Willis 
Radwan Wilson, Ind. 
Rankin Wilson, Tex, 
Redden Winstead 

. Rees, Kans. Wolcott 

Regan Wood, Idaho 
Richards 

NAYS—158 
Hagen Merrow 
Hale Mitchell 
Hall, Morano 

Edwin Arthur Morgan 
Hand Morris 
Harden Multer 
Hart O’Brien, Mich, 
Havenner O'Neill 
Hays, Ohio Osmers 
Heffernan O’Toole 
Heller Patterson 
Heselton Perkins 
Hoeven Polk 
Holmes Powell 
Howell Price 
Hunter Prouty 
Irving Rabaut 
Jackson, Wash. Reams 
Jarman Reed, N. Y. 
Javits Ribicoff 
Jenison Riehiman 
Jenkins Rodino 
Johnson Rogers, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. Rooney 
Judd Ross 
Karsten,Mo. Sadlak 
Kean St. George 
Kearney Schenck 
Keating Scudder 
Kee Seely-Brown 
Kelley, Pa. Shelley 
Kelly, N. Y. Sheppard 
Kennedy Sieminski 
Kersten, Wis. Simpson, Ill. 
King, Calif. Sittler 
King, Pa. Smith, Wis. 
Kirwan Spence 
Klein Springer 
Kuczynski Staggers 
LeCompte Stanley 
Lesinski Taylor 
McCarthy Tollefson 
McCormack Vorys 
McGrath Walter 
McGuire Wharton 
McIntire Widnall 
Machrowicz Wier 
Mack, Il. Withrow 
Madden Wolverton 
Magee 
Mansfield Yates 
Marsha.ll Yorty 
Martin,Iowa Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Wood, Ga. 
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NOT VOTING—78 


Albert Dorn O'Brien, Til. 
Anderson, Calif. Doyle O’Konski 
Anfuso Flood Potter 
Aspinall Gamble Poulson 
Bailey Gordon Rains 
Baring Hedrick Ramsay 
Bates, Ky. Herter Reece, Tenn. 
Battle Hoffman, Ill. Reed, Ill. 
Beall Hoffman, Mich. Rhodes 
Belcher Holifield Rivers 
Bennett, Mich. Hope Rogers, Tex. 
Blackney Hull Roosevelt 
Blatnik Jonas Sabath 
Boykin Keogh Sasscer 
Brehm Kerr Scott, Hardie 
Buchanan Larcade Scott, 
Buckley McDonough Hugh D., Jr. 
Carlyle McKinnon Secrest 
Carrigg McVey Simpson, Pa. 
Chiperfield Miller, Calif. Stockman 
Clemente Morrison Velde 
Combs Morton Vursell 
Davis, Tenn. Mou!der Weichel 
Dawson Murdock Welch 
Deane Murphy Wheeler 
DeGraffenried Murray, Wis. 

Donohue Nelson 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Cn this vote: 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Keogh against. 

Mr. McVey for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mrs. 
Buchanan against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Roose- 
velt against. 

Mr. Secrest for, with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Sabath 
against. 

Mr. Poulson for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Deane against. 

Mr. Weichel for, with Mr. Doyle against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. 
O’Brien of Illinois against. 

Mr. Carrigg for, with Mr. McKinnon 
against. 

Mr. Dorn for, with Mr. Murphy against. 

Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Clemente against, 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. McDonough for, with Mr. Dawson 
against. 

Mr. Velde for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Flood against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Hedrick. 

Mr. Gamble with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Herter with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 

Mr. Beall with Mr. Sasscer. 

Mr. Hope with Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Stockman with Mr. Bates of Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Carlyle. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Erehm with Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. O’Konski with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Potter with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Vurseil with Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Jonas with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan with Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Belcher with Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Hardie Scott with Mr. Bailey. 


Mr. Jones of Alabama and Mr. JENISON 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded: 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Landers, its enrolling clerk, an- 


nounced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 4387) en- 
titled “An act to increase the arfnual in- 
come limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their 
dependents, and to preclude exclusions 
in determining annual income for pur- 
poses of such limitation’; disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conferences 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Georce, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
Byrp, Mr. MILLIKIN, and Mr. TaFT, to be 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to, 
the bill (H. R. 4394) entitled “An act to 
provide certain increases in the monthly 
rates of compensation and pension pay- 
able to veterans and their dependents, 
and for other purposes’’; disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. GrorGcE, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
ByrpD, Mr. MILLIKIN, and Mr. Tart, to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. Lancer 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 52-16. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
COMMERCE, AND JUDICIARY AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7289) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7289, with 
Mr. Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to make a statement: When the Com- 
mittee rose on April 2 the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 6 on page 1 
of the bill. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Department 
of State not otherwise provided for, includ- 
ing expenses authorized by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S. C. 801- 
1158), not otherwise provided for; expenses 
of the National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation as au- 
thorized by sections 3, 5, and 6 of the act of 
July 30, 1946 (22 U. S. C, 2870, 287q, 287r); 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with activities provided for under 
this appropriation; purchase (not to exceed 
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three for replacement only) and hire of pase 
senger motor vehicles; maintenance and ope 
eration of aircraft outside the continental 
United States; printing and binding outside 
the continental United States without regard 
to section 11 of the act of March 1, 1919 (44 
U. S. C. 111); services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a); purchase of uniforms; insurance of 
official motor vehicles in foreign countries 
when required by law of such countries; dues 
for library membership in organizations 
which issue publications to members only, 
or to members at a price lower than to 
others; rental of tie lines and teletype equip- 
ment; employment of aliens, by contract, for 
services abroad; refund of fees erroneously 
charged and paid for passports; establish- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of pass- 
port and dispatch agencies; examination of 
estimates of appropriations in the field; ice 
and drinking water for use abroad; excise 
taxes on negotiable instruments abroad; loss 
by exchange; radio communications; pay- 
ment in advance for subscriptions to com- 
mercial information, telephone, and similar 
services abroad; relief, protection, and burial 
of American seamen, and alien seamen in 
foreign countries and in the United States 
Territories and possessions; expenses incurred 
in acknowledging services of officers and 
crews of foreign vessels and aircraft in 
rescuing American seamen, airmen, or citi- 
zens from shipwreck or other catastrophe 
abroad; rent and expenses of maintaining in 
Egypt, Morocco, and Muscat, institutions for 
American convicts and persons declared in- 
sane by any consular court, and care and 
transportation of prisoners and persons de- 
clared insane; expenses, as authorized by 
law (18 U. S. C. 3192), of bringing to the 
United States from foreign countries persons 
charged with crime; and procurement by 
contract or otherwise, or services, supplies, 
and facilities, as follows: (1) translating; (2) 
analysis and tabulation of technical informa- 
tion; (3) preparation of special maps, globes, 
and geographic aids; (4) maintenance, im- 
provement, and repair of diplomatic and con- 
sular properties in foreign countries, includ- 
ing minor construction on Government- 
owned properties; (5) fuel and utilities for 
Government-owned or _ leased _ property 
abroad; and (6) rental or lease, for periods 
not exceeding 10 years, of offices, buildings, 
grounds, and living quarters for the use of 
the Foreign Service, for which payments 
may be made in advance, $78,488,581: Pro- 
vided, That pursuant to section 201 (c) of 
the act of June 30, 1949 (41 U.S. C. 231 (c)), 
passenger motor vehicles in possession of 
the Foreign Service abroad may be exchanged 
or sold and the exchange allowances or pro- 
ceeds of such sales shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation for replacement of an 
equal number of such vehicles and the cost, 
including the exchange allowance, of each 
such replacement shall not exceed $3,000 in 
the case of the chief of mission automobile 
at each diplomatic mission (except that two 
such vehicles may be purchased at not to 
exceed $3,600 each) and $1,400 in the case 
of all other such vehicles except ststion 
wagons. 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison cf 
Virginia: Page 4, line 4, strike out ‘%74,- 
488,581” and insert ‘$76,000,000.” 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to reduce the appropriation for 
salaries and expenses by something over 
$2,000,000 to bring *the appropriation 
more in line with that approved by the 
Congress last year. The appropriation 
last year for this purpose was $74,000,- 
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000. The committee has added properly, 
which this amendment will not disturb, 
three items of $550,000 for increase in 
intelligence responsibility and two 
others. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, that is 
an incorrect statement, I submit. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. What is 
an incorrect statement? 

Mr. ROONEY. That the committee 
has allowed $500,000 additional for in- 
telligence activities. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The 
agency requested $888,000 and the com- 
mittee did reduce it $300,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. The committee re- 
duced the request more than that. The 
committee had a request for about 
$800,000 for intelligence activities and 
the committee also had a request for 
$600,000 for replacement of alien em- 
Pployees as well as for money to set up 
our diplomatic operation in Japan. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Be that 
as it may, I suggest the appropriation 
that was necessary for intelligence re- 
sponsibility is included. 

Mr. ROONEY. The increase is only 
$300,000. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The 
gentleman will have an opportunity to 
answer. Let me make my statement. I 
realize that the committee so states in 
its report, but if the committee will add 
and subtract it will find that is not true. 
The amount is increased substantially 
more than that. This amendment al- 
lows all of the amounts that the com- 
mittee has found necessary for increased 
intelligence responsibility, for the Japa- 
nese Embassy and for other increased 
work and in addition to that it allows 
about a half million dollars more. The 
gist of my amendment requires the De- 
partment to absorb the increased pay 
allowance made in the 1951 act. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment in the interest of sound 
economy. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEapDeER], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVEN- 
GER], the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH], and myself to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER |. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
relation between the ever-increasing ap- 
propriations requested by the Depart- 
ment of State and its domestic propa- 
ganda activities deserves some serious 
attention from the Congress, 

It should be pointed out that the 
Department’s domestic propaganda pro- 
gram is camouflaged as a public-service 
activity, but on close inspection, it is 
revealed as a well-oiled lobby, dedicated 
to the sole purpose of pressuring the 
Congress into appropriating millions of 
tax dollars for a multitude of interna- 
tional activities which are inadequately 
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and vaguely described in the political 
atmosphere of the appropriation hear- 
ings. 

The State Department lobby for funds 
has three categories or classes of opera- 
tion: First, the society angle, dedicated 
to those prone to the dubious flattery of 
being among those present at Washing- 
ton launchings, receptions, cocktail par- 
ties, and soirees of various degrees of 
amusement. Second, the intellectual 
approach for the serious type of indi- 
viduals who have to be wooed by in- 
spirational briefings and previews and 
round-table discussions about this and 
that. Third, the participation or in- 
volvement angle, designed to appeal to 
the seeing-is-believing school of thought 
who thrill at invitations to the Voice 
of America studios or to visit the screen- 
ing or film cutting rooms, the storage 
vaults, press and editorial rooms, and 
numerous other facilities calculated to 
awe the visitors. 

The State Department lobby does not 
concentrate its efforts exclusively on the 
Members of Congress, though they are 
the prime targets. It devised what is 
known in the Department as the squeeze 
play, that is, by servicing national or- 
ganizations, with very special attention 
being given to women’s groups, the De- 
partment tries to mold and develop a 
subsidiary lobby which will promote the 
Department’s programs from the grass 
roots. By calculated cooperation, these 
organizations are weaned into reading, 
accepting and recommending Depart- 
ment literature and propaganda sup- 
porting its disastrous war, and dishon- 
orable foreign policies. The ladies, es- 
pecially, are invited to some phoney 
hush-hush meetings, which are supposed 
to give them an inside track on the State 
Department’s operational gyrations. 
The ladies are flattered; they send ec- 
static reports to their State and county 
chairmen urging that Members of Con- 
gress be told in no uncertain terms to 
support Mr. Acheson and his hierarchy 
in their many dubious activities. 

At the present time, I commend to 
every Member of Congress, the factual 
and well-documented series of articles 
by Willard Edwards, which recently 
appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this 
has gone to the point where the chair- 
man of one national group of women 
appeared at a Rotary Club in my home 
town asking the people what they meant 
by sending a Congressman like myself 
to represent them in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal; you see I was not internationally 
minded enough to suit them. The wom- 
an obviously went just a little strong to 
suit me, because I make no apology for 
my American approach, but Iam not the 
only member of the committee that has 
been pressured. Within the last 3 weeks 
a group of very gentle church people 
from my part of the State of Ohio were 
brought into the Capital, put through 
one of these processing operations that 
lasted for 3 days, were addressed by two 
Undersecretaries of State, no less, by 
Mrs. India Edwards of the Democratic 
National Committee, and then told to 
top off the feast by appearing at the 


Senate committee room to hear Dean 
Acheson testify, quite a tour of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the at- 
tention of the Members five articles by 
Willard Edwards recently published in 
the Washington Times-Herald that de- 
scribes this operation. Under leave 
previously granted me, I am inserting 
them at this point in the Recorp: 


STATE DEPARTMENT SELLS ITs POLicy By 
FLATTERING ORGANIZATIONS 


(By Willard Edwards) 


(Reputable organizations throughout the 
Nation are once again battering Capitol 
Hill with demands for support of the Tru- 
man-Acheson foreign policy, despite its de- 
monstrable record of catastrophic failure. 
Congress is annually perplexed by this on- 
slaught of State Department propaganda 
from groups of sincere citizens, representing 
millions of voters. An explanation of the 
phenomenon is presented in a series of ar- 
ticles.) 


In guarded precincts of the State Depart- 
ment, some 200 thrilled representatives of 
national organizations absorbed a confiden- 
tial briefing of the Government’s foreign 
policy. 

Each man and woman drinking in the 
hushed confidences of diplomatic and mili- 
tary figures was a carefully selected com- 
munity leader, representing an organization 
with a large membership. 

They had been summoned by special in- 
vitation to this secret conference in order 
to be given off the record and background 
material. They had been impressed by the 
precautions taken to insure that only those 
duly accredited could enter the State De- 
partment auditorium where the conference 
was staged. Official passes were issued and 
each name carefully checked off at the door. 


“BUILD-UP” BIG 


They were flattered by the implication that 
only a few could be trusted with the inside 
information about to be disclosed. 

They saw that the press was barred and 
that no report of the meeting appeared 
before or after it occurred. 

A reporter who sought admittance was in- 
formed that State Department rules forbade 
admission of newspapermen to such meet- 
ings. The necessity for “speaking freely” 
made the presence of the press undesirable, 
a@ State Department spokesman declared. 

Hundreds of such conferences have been 
staged by the State Department in the last 
5 years. Particular attention has been paid 
to representatives of organizations claim- 
ing 10,000,000 women members. 

SPREAD ADMINISTRATION VIEW 

Tingling with the impressive utterances 
of Government officials, some with big names, 
others with an urge for anonymity, a ma- 
jority of the thousands of men and women 
permitted to attend these secret assemblies 
have come back home to spread the admin- 
istration point of view in communities 
where they command a wide audience. 

They have carried with them bundles of 
pamphlets, statements and periodicals laud- 
ing the Truman-Acheson creed. They have 
been instructed in how to pressure Congress 
by inspiring letter-writing campaigns. They 
have been prepared with speeches and pro- 
grams for thousands of gatherings in city, 
town, and village. 

An investigation covering a period of 
weeks has drawn the veil of mystery away 
from these closed-door gatherings. Tran- 
scripts of speeches and round-table discus- 
sions have been obtained. These have been 
supplied by representatives of patriotic ore 
ganizations who began to suspect the true 
nature of the conferences. 
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SHOCKING PROPAGANDA 


The picture revealed by this inquiry is a 
shocking one. It suggests that thought con- 
trol has not only come to the United States, 
it has been functioning effectively for years. 

Those invited to the conferences, it can 
be shown, learned no secrets and heard no 
background material not available to press 
and public. There was nothing worth the 
off-the-record label. The atmosphere of se- 
crecy was deliberately created to impress 
listeners. 

Under the mystic term of “briefing” these 
representatives of national organizations 
were deluged with undiluted State Depart- 
ment propaganda. 

Short shrift was made of those few offi- 
cials of national groups who asked embar- 
rassing questions after State Department 
propagandists had expounded phases of the 
Truman foreign policy. 


OPPOSITION BLACKLISTED 


Such men and women received evasive 
answers. Their names were placed on a 
blacklist and they never again received the 
coveted invitation to a briefing. Vocal op- 
position to Truman policies is not permitted 
at the meetings. 

Stepped up in this election year, the State 
Department drive is approaching a record 
peak. The administration is fully aware 
that the decision of the American people on 
the success or failure of postwar foreign pol- 
icy may determine the next occupant of the 
White House. 


STaTE DEPARTMENT PROPAGANDA DUPES CITI- 
ZEN GROUP LEADERS 


(By Willard Edwards) 


(This is the second article in a series de- 
scribing the State Department’s thought con- 
trol project which has indoctrinated leaders 
of national organizations with millions of 
members to support of the Truman-Ache- 
son foreign policy.) 


What happens at the secret briefings of 
State Department policy for men and women 
representatives of national organizations? 

At regular periods during the last 6 years, 
thousands of community leaders have been 
brought to the Capital to attend these hush- 
hush sessions from which the press and pub- 
lic are barred. 

The gratified recipients of off-the-record 
and background statements have, in reality, 
an investigation disclosed, been subjected to 
heavy doses of administration propaganda. 

They have been taught that the Marshall 
plan for spreading billions of dollars around 
the world was flawless and has stopped com- 
munism. They have been told that the Ko- 
rean war was essential and its prolongment 
necessary; that some form of world govern- 
ment is inevitable; that the radio Voice of 
America has been a mighty propaganda in- 
strument; that charges of communism in 
the State Department are false political 
smears. 

COMMAND INFLUENCE 


These men and women, most of them well- 
intentioned, loyal Americans, command pres- 
tige in the cities and villages to which they 
return. They have a great listening public 
in the thousands of clubs and associations 
where they distribute the opinions, in verbal 
and writien form, provided them in Wash- 
ington. They have been unwitting and un- 
paid propagandists for State Secretary Ache- 
son. 

As President Truman’s new $8,000,000,000 
foreign spending program and the State De- 
partment’s latest appropriation bill come 
before Congress, legislators are again wav- 
ering before an onslaught of proadminis- 
tration propaganda from clubs and organi- 
zations. The effect is given of a mighty na- 
tional protest in favor of the Truman-Ache- 
son proposals. 
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Although the State Department refused 
permission to a reporter to attend its most 
recent briefing, stenographic notes of this 
and numerous other sessions have been ob- 
tained. These were provided by participants 
who have eventually become convinced that 
the meetings were skillfully conducted in- 
doctrination courses. 


NO SENSATIONAL REVELATIONS 


These are no sensational revelations in 
these accounts of the off-the-record confer- 
ences. No secret information, diplomatic, 
military, domestic or international is offered 
the organization leaders. There is nothing 
more confidential than might be heard in 
congressional debate or in public forums 
throughout the land. 

The secret label has been applied, it is 
evident, to conceal the fact that the admin- 
istration’s side of public questions is the 
only one heard. If any participant dares 
to question a phase of the Truman-Acheson 
foreign policy, he is rigorously shut off; given 
cold treatment during the remainder of the 
session; and never gets invited again. 


FLATTERY IS KEYSTONE 


These transcripts reveal the State Depart- 
ment as far more deft in propagandizing 
club leaders than in convincing the peoples 
of other lands that their interests lie with 
the United States and against the Soviet 
Union. 

Flattery is the keystone of the closed-door 
propaganda sessions. Participants are told 
that they are leaders of public opinion whose 
aid is being solicited in shaping Government 
policy. 

Prominent in the thought-control project 
before his recent resignation was Assistant 
Secretary of State Edward W. Barrett, who 
for 2 years master minded the State Depart- 
ment’s defense against charges that it had 
been infiltrated by Communists. 

“We sincerely appreciate your participa- 
tion at these conferences because we prob- 
ably get more out of them than you do.” 
Barrett opened up a secret session. “We 
know they are of help to the department.” 

Barrett set a jovially intimate note in his 
talk. He referred to his conduct of the 
State Department’s Voice of America, over- 
seas radio propaganda branch, which has 
been under constant attack in Congress. 


SELLS VOICE PROGRAM 


“This job has been a whale of a lot of 
fun,” he confided. 

Then he descended to the business of sell- 
ing the Voice to his audience. ‘More than 
1,500 darned good individuals had been 
hired,” he declared, to spread the American 
doctrine through the world. They had been 
wholly successful. Nobody believed Rus- 
sians anymore. 

“The Soviet Union hasn’t even been able 
to convince the world that Americans were 
the aggressors in Korea,” Barrett said, 
proudly. 

There was much more of the same. Pam- 
phlets and mimeographed statements were 
supplied. Scores of organization leaders 
left that particular session to lead their 
members in a successful campaign against 
any reductions in the pending appropria- 
tion for the Voice of America. 


SecRET STATE DEPARTMENT PaRLEYS Do NoT 
WELCOME OPINIONS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

(This is the third article in a series de- 
scribing how leaders of national organiza- 
tions have been indoctrinated at “secret” 
State Department sessions to support of the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy.) 

The orderly calm of the State Department’s 
closed-door propaganda sessions for com- 
munity leaders has been shattered on several 
occasions, 
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Informed by speakers that the meetings 
are being held to learn what the public is 
“thinking,” naive participants have on oc- 
casion offered opinions on foreign policy 
which conflict with the Truman-Acheson 
line. 

The result is an immediate drop in tem- 
perature, observers report. The more so- 
phisticated among those present shun the 
peace-destroyer. Others openly indicate 
their scorn. The State Department official 
in charge softly explains the mistakes of 
the outspoken one as if dealing with an err- 
ing child. 

If the individual persists and voices out- 
right criticism, he is put off with evasive 
language. Not too much to his surprise after 
this experience, he finds his name missing 
on the next invitation list. 


REPORT FROM PARTICIPANT 


In December 1950, the State Department 
was in hot water over developments in the 
Korean war which had started 6 months 
earlier. There were many reports that State 
Secretary Acheson wanted to recognize the 
Red regime in China. The Secretary’s back- 
and-forth switching on the defense position 
in the Pacific had been the subject of much 
criticism. 

A briefing session for an “off the record” 
discussion was staged for national organiza- 
tion leaders, with particular emphasis on 
women’s groups. Mothers and wives, it ap- 
peared, were getting restless about the 
slaughter of their sons and husbands in 
Korea. 

Francis Russell, director of public affairs 
for the State Department, presided. The 
following account is from stenographic¢ notes 
of the conference furnished by a participant. 

Russell was concerned lest there be a 
fading of faith in the United Nations. 

“We haven't yet organized the world so 
the U. N. can deal with these centrifugal 
forces,” he told the ladies. “However, the 
measures taken by the U. N. to combat 
aggression are encouraging.” 

There followed an explanation of why 
Acheson had changed his position on Ko- 
rean policy before and after the outbreak 
of the war. The present target, Russell said, 
was a cease-fire to talk things out. 

A woman leader showed an embarrassing 
lack of comprehension. 

“Mr. Russell,” she asked, “won’t we be 
just where we were when we started 6 
months ago, except for lack of prestige, 
40,000 casualties, and millions of dollars?” 

Distressed at this attitude, Russell re- 
turned an emphatic negative. 

“No,” he said, “we have made great gains. 
Forty thousand casualties in the over-all pic- 
ture for our gain in prestige is nothing. 
This great demonstration of collective se- 
curity and consolidating world opinion is 
the gain.” 

[Cease-fire negotiations are still proceed- 
ing at this date, 15 months and an additional 
66,000, casualties later.] 


STILL DISSATISFIED 


The questioner expressed her dissatisfac- 
tion with the gains outlined by Russell. 
She caused a further disturbance by a de- 
mand to know the State Department’s posi- 
tion on the seating of Communist China in 
the U.N. 

“We are not in favor of seating the Chinese 
Reds at this time,” said Russell, coldly. 

“Does that mean we will seat them in the 
future?” 

“It is impossible to foresee the future. We 
can’t tell.” 

The persistent woman questioner, head 
of a large woman’s organization, had re- 
ceived invitations to every “secret” confer- 
ence over a period of years before the session 
described above. She never received another 
invitation. When she inquired the reason 
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at the State Department, she was informed 
that her name “just isn’t on the list.” 


Strate DEPARTMENT USES FLATTERY To CONTROL 
WoMEN’s VIEWS 


(By Willard Edwards) 


(This is the fourth article in a series de- 
scribing the State Department’s thought- 
control project.) 

One of the State Department’s main prop- 
aganda targets is the massed opinion of more 
than 10,000,000 women who belong to clubs 
and associations throughout the 48 States. 

Congress is well aware that the propaganda 
program has been highly successful in this 
connection. It has become accustomed to 
a long procession of women leaders, claiming 
to represent millions of voters, who urge ac- 
ceptance of every foreign policy project put 
forward by President Truman and Secretary 
of State Acheson. 

Revelations of disastrous failures in for- 
eign policy have had little effect upon many 
of these organization heads. They have in 
turn supported the Bretton Wood plan, the 
British loan, the Marshall plan, the inter- 
national trade charter, UNRRA, UNTSCO, 
atomic energy control, the World Court, the 
Voice of America, and similar projects. . 


FLATTERY IS BAIT 


Enthusiasm for these proposals is stimu- 
lated at secret conferences in the State De- 
partment to which carefully selected women 
leaders are invited. 

During their Capital stay, the women are 
also beguiled with social flattery in the form 
of luncheons, teas, and invitations to such 
sanctums as the British Embassy. They are 
taken on tours of departments to which, they 
are told, the public has no access. 

“Women are suckers for flattery,” said 
Mrs. Madalen D. Leetch, for many years a 
leader in patriotic societies, in outlining the 
dangers of the indoctrination technique to 
a Senate committee last year. “Nor are men 
exempt. The sessions are timed to coincide 
with debates of legislation on the Hill. [It is 
an intensive ‘selling’ program, financed with 
the taxpayers’ money.” 

REAL OBJECTIVE DISCLOSED 


The women are told that they have 
been picked as leaders of opinion. Their 
advice is sought. They are given the im- 
pression that they are actually helping to 
shape Government policy. 

“We need your help and understanding,” 
they are told at the closed-door conferences. 

The magic phrase “inside information” is 
emp!oyed frequently. Banning of the press 
helns to create a delightful hush-hush 
atmosphere. Speakers occasionally inter- 
ruvt their speeches to remark significantly: 
“Now this, of course, is off the record.” 

Eut ncthing is off the record when the 
organization leaders return home. They 
are armed with plans for citizenship or- 
ganization campaigns to build up support 
fer administration projects and legislation. 
There are programs for community forums 
and fiim forums. Outlines are provided 
for radio discussions and newspaper pub- 
lic’t’. The fine art of circulating petitions 
for signatures is taught. Sample letters for 
miling to Congress are available. Similar 
letters to the editor are suggested. 


WOMEN GROUPS RELIABLE 


The result has been richly rewarding to 
the State Department. Its demands for 
increased appropriations can always muster 
support from women’s groups. Moreover, 
these organizations pave the way for future 
programs. The record shows many of these 
women’s associations are sympathetic to 
scme form of world government and world 
citizenship. 

The women’s groups put out a vast flood 
of reports, news letters, pamphlets, and 


periodicals. These plead for assistance in 
campaigns to obtain Federal subsidies for 
public schools, socialized housing, socialized 
medicine and total social security, including 
full employment as a Government respon- 
sibility. In general, the program advocated 
by many of these organizations leads toward 
setting up a Socialist state on the British 
pattern. For every problem, social and eco- 
nomic, there is one solution—Government 
intervention. 

In recent months, certain women’s groups 
have revolted against the pattern set by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs which 
has rather consistently followed the State 
Department line. A women’s patriotic con- 
ference on national defense, after a bitter 
fight and a walk-out by eight member groups, 
adopted resolutions demanding the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Acheson, opposing world 
government, and favoring outlawing the 
Communist Party. 


PROPAGANDA OF STATE DEPARTMENT CENTERED 
ON WOMEN LEADERS 


(This is the last of a series) 
(By Willard Edwards) 


The State Department’s propapanda pro- 
gram. has for several years been centered on 
leaders of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

This is a Nation-wide organization, claim- 
ing 750,000 voting members and an affiliated 
club membership of 5,000,000 in the United 
States, plus more than 5,000,000 members in 
affiliated organizations abroad. 

Top policy makers of the GFWC last 
month were given a carefully supervised 6- 
day look inside the State Department to 
observe the formulation of foreign policy. 
There was also a briefing session at the 
Canadian Embassy, tea at the British Em- 
bassy, and a series of indoctrination lectures 
by administration officials. 


EXTENSION OF TECHNIQUE 


President of the organization is Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton who also was estab- 
lished last year as chairman of the Assembly 
of Women’s Organizations of National Se- 
curity, a group of 15 women’s associations 
designed to influence the thinking of women 
of America. 

The 6-day tour given the GFWC club- 
women represented an extension of the State 
Department’s subterranean technique for the 
enlistment of volunteer propagandists. In 
addition to off-the-record conferences at 
the State Department, there were sessions 
in the Pentagon, military headquarters of 
the Nation; Mutual Security Agency; Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
studios of the Voice of America, overseas 
radio propaganda branch. 

Many leaders of the federation of club- 
women have responded to this attention with 
unfailing support of the Truman-Acheson 
foreign policy despite its record of failures. 
Congressional committees have grown accus- 
tomed to seeing the heads of women’s organ- 
izations appear to espouse State Department 
proposals in the names of hundreds of thou- 
sands of members. 


BACK STATE DEPARTMENT 


At the State Department’s secret confer- 
ences, where leaders of national organiza- 
tions are given undiluted proadministration 
propaganda, a number of organizations are 
invariably represented. Most of the spokes- 
men for these groups, according to the record, 
can be depended upon to back with enthusi- 
asm all State Department proposals. 

The list of such organizations includes the 
Carnegie Corp. of America and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations; American 
Association of Social Workers; Americans 
for Democratic Action; Federal Union, Inc.; 
Atlantic Union Committee; Foreign Policy 
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Association; Institute on World Organiza- 
tion; and the League of Women Voters. 

A representative of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s women’s division is also 
present at many of these sessions. 

A number of organizations have remained 
impervious to the State Department’s propa- 
ganda offerings and have fought the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy. But the majority, 
the record shows, have cooperated in spread- 
ing the administration’s point of view. Their 
activities have helped to offset the open 
record of foreign policy failures during which 
Soviet Russia’s might has grown to world- 
threatening proportions. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Har- 
RISON]. 

This amendment proposes a cut of 
about $2,500,000 in salaries and expenses 
for the State Department. Personally I 
believe the cut could go much deeper and 
not harm but improve the operation of 
the State Department. 

The American taxpayers are facing 
austerity due to the increased amount 
that we are taking away from them. I 
think there should be a little austerity in 
the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I would like to put the agencies 
of the Federal Government on a diet. I 
believe a reduction of the appropriation 
they feed on would bring their size and 
cumbersome procedure down so that 
they could do a better job than they are 
doing now under their present genercus 
allowances. 

In the State Department particularly 
there are more cumbersome procedures, 
committee meetings, procrastinations, 
red tape, and delay than in any other 
agency of the Federal Government. Ido 
not doubt but that 10 percent could very 
well be cut off this allowance for salarizs 
and expenses without harming the State 
Department. It would take scme of the 
time away from them that they have 
been wasting in the past and require 
them to perform their legitimate activi- 
ties more efficiently and effectively. 

Unfortunately we here in the Houze 
cannot do anything but make general 
cuts, so-called meat-ax cuts. The rea- 
son we are so limited is that we have not 
taken the trouble to inform ourselves in 
detail. I understand the subcommittce 
hearing this bill has only one staff mem- 
ber devoting his attention specifically to 
these three Departments—State, Com- 
merce, and Justice. 

Time after time on the floor of the 
House Members have urged the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to equip them- 
selves with investigators so they can go 
behind some of these self-serving state- 
ments that are presented to them by 
those who are to get the money. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, not just this subcommittee but 
all the Appropriations Committee sub- 
committees. I know they sit there hour 
after hour listening to ex parte state- 
ments of the bureaus and agencies which 
are sometimes very boring. But they 
cannot with their bare hands get into the 
meat of these budget requests and find 
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out where the waste is and eliminate it. 
We will never do that in this House 
unless we equip our committees with able 
investigators who can go into the details 
of these programs and be able to identify 
the fat and the waste and cut down the 
appropriation to where it belongs. 

I say I have every confidence from my 
contact with the Department of State 
that well over 10 percent of this allow- 
ance for salaries and expenses could be 
cut out. Here is just one illustration. 
The Appropriations Committee of the 
Eightieth Congress did have a staff, a 
good staff. This is a specific case they 
turned up, as reported in the press.. 
Three years ago a company in this coun- 
try desired to send a check to its agent 
in Budapest, Hungary, to procure his 
passage home. A House committee in- 
vestigator discovered that the airline 
company’s check and its letter had 
passed through 37 separate steps in proc- 
essing in the State Department, being 
initialed and coded at various stages, 
and had become bogged down in a pleth- 
ora of red tape and unnecessary pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 25, 1951, I 
urged that the Congress start an investi- 
gation of the State Department, not only 
its practices and procedures but its per- 
sonnel and its accomplishments and per=- 
formance. I continued this effort. On 
August 1, 1951, I urged the chairman of 
the committee of which I am a member, 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, to create 
a special subcommittee to investigate the 
State Department and see if something 
could not be done to strengthen it and 
make it more effective as an instrument 
of our foreign policy in these perilous 
times. I have continued to urge that 
action right down to the present time, 
yet there are no results. We still come 
in here on this appropriation bill not 
knowing much about the structure and 
the operations of the Department of 
State. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think 
the gentleman’s remarks are very much 
to the point. I thoroughly concur in 
what he is saying. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think it is time that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the legis- 
lative committees start staffing them- 
selves more adequately. We simply do 
not know enough about the activities of 
these Federal agencies to be able to cope 
with them effectively. This huge bureau- 
cratic monster has grown up so that we 
have 2,500,000 employees in the executive 
branch of the Government. How can 
half a dozen Members of Congress, who 
can devote only a couple of hours a day 
to the hearings of the committee, pos- 
sibly hope to understand and deal effec- 
tively with these huge requests for ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to suppor* the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. In doing so, I do not join in any 
criticism of this particular Department, 
I am speaking on the general proposi-< 
tion. This Congress and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have been striv- 
ing all this year to try to bring these 
appropriations within limits so that we 
could, either this year or next year, bal- 
ance the Federal budget, a most desir- 
able and a most necessary thing to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I am disappointed to 
find in this bill that, instead of reduc- 
ing the over-all expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, you have here, in addition 
to the large appropriation made last year, 
an over-all increase of $32,000,000 in the 
appropriation for the Department of 
State. We have to tighten our belts— 
that is all I am talking about. There is 
no department of this Government, if 
the people tried honestly and earnestly, 
that could not squeeze enough of the fat 
and water out of these appropriations to 
take a reasonable cut. 

All my colleague is asking you to do in 
this instance is to reduce the salary and 
expenses of this Department by some- 
thing like 2 percent. We have been aim- 
ing at about 10 percent in all of these 
bills; so why would there be any hard- 
ship in asking this Department, in all 
fairness, to do what all the other depart- 
ments of the Government are being re- 
quired to do, and do a little better job 
of housekeeping, and save us this com- 
paratively small amount of money? As 
I say, it is only reducing the amount by 
something like 2 percent. There is not 
any reason in the world why it cannot 
be done. I hope this committee will do it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I join the gen- 
tleman in supporting the amendment. 
If we are to avoid additional taxes this 
year and the deficit which threatens us, 
it is my observation that we must cut the 
budget requests by at least 16 percent, 
and we have to cut them whenever the 
opportunity offers, and, in my opinion, 
this is a good opportunity to effect a cut. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. Let me 
repeat that this is only about a 2-percent 
cut, and there is not any reason in the 
world why it cannot be done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I join with the gentle- 
man. He is making an excellent state- 
ment, and the House should take 
warning. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time I have remaining be given to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are probably three or four Members on 
the floor now who heard a startling 
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statement in the Philippines. During the 
hearings of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Philippines, I asked the Am- 
bassador how many employees were in 
the American Embassy, both citizens of 
the United States and Filipinos. His 
answer was 1,200. I could not believe it, 
so I asked him to check the figures. In 
fact, his first answer was more than 
1,200, but he came back finally with an 
answer of 1,200. 

In addition in Pakistan, I was told the 
State Department tried to send to Pakis- 
tan a large number of employees, and 
the Pakistan Government objected to it, 
and stated that their economy could not 
stand it. The reason that these hearings 
are not available is that the Pentagon, 
the Armed Services and other agencies 
have retarded our editing of the hearings 
and have kept us from being able to have 
them available during the discussion on 
these appropriation bills. 

Not only that, but in other cases wher- 
ever we visited, we repeatedly saw a sur- 
plus of employees, and we heard it stated 
time after time that there was an un- 
necessary amount of civil service or other 
employees attached to our foreign em- 
bassies. Therefore, I think that this is a 
splendid place to show a little economy, 
and as the gentleman from Virginia says, 
let us express ourselves as being willing 
to share with those other Americans who 
are having to tighten their belts on ac- 
count of the heavy taxes made necessary 
by this and other bills. I hope the com- 
mittee will adopt the amendment. I 
regret very much that the other members 
of the subcommittee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, have not 
brought these things to the attention of 
the House, but I know that they will do 
so later on. 

The amendment should be adopted; 
in fact a larger cut would be healthy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] to close debate. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee took full cognizance of the 
situations just described by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], 
and by the previous speakers, in denying 
the request for $1,712,729 additional, re- 
ducing that to approximately $300,000. 
The Department is confronted with hav- 
ing to establish an embassy in Japan and 
some five or six consular offices, and 
very, very important intelligence activ- 
ities the justifications for which were 
heard by the committee behind closed 
doors, and the necessity for which intel- 
ligence activities the community unani- 
mously agreed upon. 

In visa and passport aetivities there 
has been a tremendous increase. AS a 
matter of fact, in the 8 months ending 
February 29, 1952, passports issued and 
renewed exceeded by 52.6 percent the 
number issued in the same period last 
year. The workload for the month of 
February 1952 is up 85.3 percent over 
February 1951. The committee disal- 
lowed $1,411,419, or 82.4 percent of the 
amount of increase requested. In allow- 
ing the approximate $300,000, the com- 
mittee directed that the necessary intel- 
ligence activities for which about 
$800,000 was requested, should be carried 
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out and such important activities in- 
creased. As I said, the cost is estimated 
to be about $800,000. 

Your committee has directed that ad- 
ditional employees be furnished Mrs. 
Shipley’s passport division, the visa divi- 
sion, and the security division. I doubt 
that there is a Member of this House who 
will dispute the fact that those divisions 
have been acting quite vigorously and 
competently, and need these additional 
employees. 

Furthermore, there was an item in this 
bill for $600,000 to replace alien em- 
ployees with Americans at our diplo- 
matic posts overseas. We have about 
300 diplomatic posts overseas. This re- 
quest for $600,000 for this purpose was 
handled in this manner: We said to the 
Department, “You replace the alien em- 
ployees wherever you deem it absolutely 
necessary for security purposes and you 
take the cost out of the level at which 
you are spending in the current year.” 
I think the committee has practiced vig- 
orous economy with regard to this item 
and I ask that the House stand by the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I have the highest 
regard for the gentleman and his com- 
mittee, but if you had seen what I have 
seen you could wring more out of this 
item than is being wrung out by this 
amendment, 

Mr. ROONEY. This committee has 
already cut this bill very substantially, 
over all practically 14 percent. There 
are many other appropriations bills, a 
number of them already passed and some 
yet to come up. You will find very few 
of them in which a cut as substantial as 
14 percent of the budget estimates has 
been made. 

This item in the bill is only about 
$300,000 more than the level of the cur- 
rent year. We have to open the em- 
bassy and the consulate in Japan. We 
just have to do that. We have to go 
through with this highly important ad- 
ditional intelligence program. We must 
replace aliens with Americans, which is 
a costly operation. We say, “You do 
these things, but you absorb it out of the 
money you now have.” ‘ 

I think the committee has taken a 
sensible position, and I ask that the 
amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harrison]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes &6, noes 28. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Rooney and Mr, 
Harrison of Virginia. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that were—ayes 114, 
noes 48. “ 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
For representation allowances as author- 


ized by section 901 (3) of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 1131), $675,000. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLEVENGER: 
Page 5, line 6, strike out “$675,000” and in- 
sert “$650,000.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee accepts that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for recognition in order that 
the Members may be sure they under- 
stand just what is taking place with re- 
spect to this particular item. It is famil- 


: jarly known as the liquor fund. It is the 


fund against which I have heretofore of- 
fered amendments to reduce materially 
when the matter was presented. The 
item you have in this bill for so-called 
entertainment is almost all for the pur- 
chase of liquor to be used for entertain- 
ment of foreigners in various parts of the 
country. I hardly think one will deny 
that, with exception of a small share, this 
expenditure of expensive liquors for our 
own representatives as well as those 
whom they entertain should not be made. 
And you, under this bill, charge the 
whole thing to the taxpayers of this 
country. 

I have high regard for the chairman of 
this committee. I hardly thought, how- 
ever, that he would do the thing he did 
just now. In order to prevent me from 
having a chance to offer an amendment 
that would really cut this item in an 
amount worth while, he accepts—for the 
committee—a reduction of $25,000, of- 
fered by a member of his committee. It 
is nothing more or less than an inten- 
tional creation of a parliamentary situa- 
ation to prevent me from offering my 
amendment that would save $200,000 of 
taxpayers’ money you are wasting under 
this measure. If you think it is right to 
spend $650,000 for this sort of business, 
and since you are willing to approve this 
procedure being followed today, I realize 
there is little I can do about it except to 
offer my objection. I still think, to try 
to improve our relations with representa- 
tives of foreign countries through the use 
of high powered liquor is a pretty poor 
way todoit. Really, I have not heard of 
good results by use of this method, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York, chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of this bill, 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished and kindly friend from Kan- 
sas that of course this amount is not 
entirely for liquor. Part of it is for 
liquor. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As a matter of 
fact the greatest share of it is for liquor. 
I think your report says some is for 
flowers. Surely not a great share is for 
flowers, 


Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman would 
not expect an elaborate State Depart- 
ment dinner, the plate cost of which 
might be as much as $15 when you en- 
tertain royalty and high ranking diplo- 
mats to be served without a dry Martini 
or a Manhattan cocktail before the 
guests went in to eat that dinner. The 
gentleman does not propose that, does 
he? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I think 
I would have to object, as a taxpayer and 
as a citizen to using other people’s money 
for $15-a-plate dinners, a large share of 
which is for expensive liquor. Of course 
I do not think dinners ought to cost $15. 
They would not cost so much if it were 
not for the expensive liquor. If the 
gentleman has in mind $100 plate din- 
ners where individuals are expected to 
pay, that is different. I am thinking, 
however, in terms of using taxpayers’ 
money for this purpose. That is what 
concerns me and I do not believe the 
gentleman himself really approves this 
procedure. Do not forget, in this case 
you are spending other people’s money. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk 
about this bill as a whole, amounting to 
more than $1,000,000,000. I am not un- 
mindful of the tremendous amount of 
work and responsibility of the committee 
in bringing this legislation, containing 
so many items to the floor of the House. 
The committee is to be commended for 
having reduced some of the items recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
I still think, however, that this measure 
amounting to more than a thousand mil- 
lion dollars, can be reduced materially 
without injury to anyone if sent back to 
the committee for further study. Items 
of expenditure of Government funds 
should be made on the basis as to 
whether they are really necessary in the 
light of a tremendous debt and an un- 
balanced budget running into billions of 
dollars. We all agree it takes a tre- 
mendous amount of money to run these 
departments of Government, compared 
with the figures of only 4 or 5 years ago, 
let alone a comparison of 10 years ago. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] and 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] for many, many 
years on this particular question. Inthe 
most friendly fashion I do wish to offer 
this suggestion to the gentleman from 
Kansas: I suggest that he offer an 
amendment so that no portion of the 
funds here appropriated can be used for 
the purchase of Kansas wheat, barley, 
or other grains that might be made into 
liquor that would be used by the State 
Department or its officials. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 

For carrying into effect the act of July 25, 
1946 (22 U. S. C. 295b), including the initial 
alterations, repair, and furnishing of build- 
ings acquired under said act, $7,500,000, 
which is exclusively for expenditure under 
the provisions of said act which relate to 
payments representing the value of foreign 
property or credits: Provided, That, when 
specifically authorized by the Secretary of 
State or guch Assistant Secretary as he may 
designate, section 6 of the act of May 7, 1926, 
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may be construed as including leaseholds of 
not less than 10 years. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
5, strike out lines 7 through 17. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is another taxpayers’ nightmare of over- 
lapping and other forms of waste, ex- 
travagance, and high living. To read 
the bill is to visualize the cavorting of 
our striped-pants diplomats and the as- 
sorted social butterflies that flit around 
with them, financed, wined, and dined 
and otherwise entertained at the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ expense. It is obvious 
that the high moguls of the State De- 
partment are intent on making what 
they like to call their careers a long and 
perpetual 365-days-a-year party. 

And it is most significant in these days 
of the internationalists riding high in 
the saddle, squandering our tax dollars 
in the far-flung reaches of the planet, 
that the only Federal agency in this bill 
not being cut from last year, and given 
an increase of the taxpayers’ money, is 
the State Department, the most repudi- 
ated agency of the Federal Government— 
the agency in which the people have the 
least faith. 

This amendment eliminates $7,500,000 
for acquisition of buildings abroad. Are 
memories so short that we cannot re- 
member the $90,000,000 in so-called 
counterpart funds authorized over my 
opposition and that of others on March 
31 for this very same purpose of acquir- 
ing buildings for the American overseas 
aristocracy? In the name of common 
sense, let us knock out this $7,500,000 
overlapping item. It is virtual highway 
robbery of our constituents. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, the last 
5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Corris]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
bill we passed under suspension of the 
rules last Monday, March 31, which 
called for the expenditure of some $90,- 
000,000 for buildings abroad. I also call 
attention to the 15-minute speech I 
made under special order on this item, 
on Tuesday, April 1, 1952, CoNnGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, page 3330. 

Let me further call attention in con- 
nection with this buildings abroad pro- 
gram to the costs of some of the build- 
ings to be erected. For instance, if you 
refer to the report of the committee on 
the bill H. R. 6661 you will find, in the 
schedule of building program, Embassy 
and legation residences, number of per- 
sons, and you will notice that it is for 
one single person in each instance. Here 
are some of the buildings for which we 
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are going to spend money: In Chile, $250, 
000 for a single residence. In Mexico, 
$350,000. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. This is entirely for the 
acquisition of new things, it is not the 
regular maintenance appropriation? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. 

Mr. TABER. It would build up a great 
big set-up that would cost us a whale 
of a lot of money to maintain? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman is exactly right. 

Going down this list you will find sev- 
eral other items such as this one for 
Egypt, $600,000 for one single resi- 
dence. 

The question I ask is, What are we try- 
ing to do, spread democracy abroad by 
having the representatives of democracy 
in these countries live in palaces? 

The same problem applies to the sec- 
tion of the bill before us. What are 
they going to do with this money, and 
why? Are we going to appropriate ad- 
ditional taxpayers’ funds for this when 
there are supposed to be these credits 
abroad? That is where the money 
should come from. 

I note on page 19 of the bill there is 
a clause which states that during the 
current fiscal year not less than $20,- 
060,000 in the aggregate from appropria- 
tions under this title shall be used to 
purchase foreign currencies or credits 
owed to the United States, but it speci- 
fically states “exclusive of acquisition 
of buildings abroad.” I submit that the 
State Department ought to answer just 
why it is they would not be using these 
funds abroad if they wanted to for this 
particular purpose. I think the amend- 
ment should be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

(Mr. Hays of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to yield the time allot- 
ted to him to Mr. Rooney.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman. I 
rise in support of the amendment. I 
think the House ably demonstrated the 
other day its willingness to use counter- 
part funds to purchase such necessary 
facilities as housing abroad. It was my 
particular duty when I went with the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in 1949 to serve on 
a small subcommittee to look into the 
housing situation in Europe and the 
Near East, with particular regard to our 
consular and embassy officials. I was 
perfectly willing the other day to and 
did go along in support of the program 
to use counterpart funds to the extent 
of $90,000,000, as I recall. I have faith 
in the judgment of the people who are 
administering this program at least in 
Europe. I feel that that $90,000,000, 
which is in various countries to our 
credit, can well be used for that pur- 
pose. I hope it will be. But I do not 
believe, and I cannot understand why 
we should turn around and appropriate 
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in addition cold, hard dollars out of the 
Treasury. After all $7,500,000 would not 
be very much in the total kitty they 
have of $90,000,000 to work with any- 
way. I think we can very well save the 
taxpayers of our country $7,500,000 right 
here, and it will not hurt anybody. I 
hope we will all go along with this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentlemen who have spoken with regard 
to this item seem to be utterly confused. 
If they would read the language at the 
top of page 19 of the bill, section 110, 
they would find the following: 

Sec. 110. During the current fiscal year not 
less than $20,000,000 in the aggregate from 
appropriations under this title, exclusive of 
Acquisition of Buildings Abroad, shall be 
used to purchase foreign currencies or credits 


’ owed to or owned by the Treasury of the 


United States for carrying out the purposes 
of said appropriations, 


This $7,500,000 is not to be taken out 
of the $20,000,000. Your committee, 
with the language and appropriation ac- 
tion taken in regard to this bill has in- 
sisted that $27,500,000 be used in foreign 
currencies or credits. You have the 
$20,000,000 contained at page 19, section 
110, and then in the very language of 
this appropriation “Acquisition of build- 
ings abroad,” you find that they are re- 
quired to use $7,500,000 to acquire build- 
ings abroad with the use of foreign cur- 
rencies or credits. That is number one. 

Number two: It was only the other day 
that this House passed a bill authorizing 
$90,000,000 to continue the foreign build- 
ings program. This is an appropriation 
of only $7,500,000. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri would not 
save one dime of the taxpayers’ money. 
This is an appropriation to be used defi- 
nitely, and it is so directed by the Con- 
gress, if this language is adopted, to pur- 
chase from the Treasury of the United 
States $7,500,000 in foreign currency on 
credits. There is not a dime of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money involved. This 
amendment is not an economy. This is 
utter nonsense. Are we not better off 
to have a piece of real estate in some 
capitol abroad than to have a bare credit 
on a piece of paper? I ask you, gentle- 
men, in the interest of economy that you 
vote this amendment down. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman please explain where this 
bill specifically says that this $7,500,000 
will come out of credits abroad? It ac- 
tually says on page 19 that you are ex- 
cluding this. Where is it provided for? 

Mr. ROONEY. The language says it 
is exclusively for expenditure under the 
provisions of said act which relate to 
payments representing the value of for- 
eign property or credit. That is the 


gimmick—that is the gimmick which re- 
quires this $7,500,000 to be expended 
through the use of foreign currencies 
or credits. There is rio question about 
As a matter of‘fact, I will say to 
the committee was 


this. 
the gentleman, 
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unanimous on this item. There was no 
objection on the part of the minority 
with regard to this. This is an economy 
being practiced by the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman tell us where he is reading 
from? I do not find that here. 

Mr. ROONEY. On page 5, line 11, re- 
ferring to the $7,500,000 which is exclu- 
sively for expenditure under the provi- 
sions of said act, which relates to pay=- 
ments representing the value of foreign 
property or credits. Now, if that does 
not mean what I say, then I just do not 
know anything about appropriations. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. From reading the 
committee report on page 5, as I read it, 
I cannot interpret the language in any 
other way than to mean that at least 
$5,950,000 of this $7,500,000 comes di- 
rectly from cash appropriations. 

Mr. ROONEY. You have to appro- 
priate cash in order to go down to the 
Treasury and get the foreign currencies 
or credits out of the Treasury. Every- 
one knows that. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. AANDAHL], 
a distinguished member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. AANDAHL. I wonder if the 
meaning would not be clarified a little 
better, and I am referring to the lan- 
guage on page 19, if we interpret the 
word “exclusive” to mean “in addition 
to” so that it would mean there is $20,- 
000,000 in addition. 

Mr. ROONEY. Exactly. I say to the 
gentleman, is it not the fact that the mi- 
nority was in complete agreement with 
the majority on this item? This is an 
economy move and to attack it is to 
utterly disregard economy. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I wonder if where 
the confusion comes in there is not some 
prohibition in the language on page 5 
directing that no funds except credits 
abroad can be used for this purpose. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish the gentleman 
would not confuse this issue any fur- 
ther. We have had this same language 
in the bill in previous years. There is 
nothing new about it. We say for the 
record that not one dime is to be spent 
out of this $7,500,000 in taxpayers’ dol- 
lars for any purpose other than to get 
foreign currency or credits out of the 
Treasury. Can I make it any clearer 
than that? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentleman 
be willing to accept the amendment sug- 
gested by a member of the subcommittee 
when we get to page 19? 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman from 
North Dakota did not suggest an amend- 
ment. He pointec out what the word 
“exclusive” meant. “Exclusive” means 
$20,000,000, without any regard to this 
seven and one-half millions on page 5. 
There should not be any confusion at all. 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. This amendment 
means only one thing, that you are get- 
ting your credits into property instead 
of the money base, where you may not 
get any return. 

Mr. ROONEY. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 69. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to talk 
‘about something that I do not know too 
much about, and that is a very dangerous 
thing to do. But on several trips outside 
the United States in recent years, it has 
been ‘brought to my attention by certain 
officials-of our Embassies and consulates 
in this matter of foreign exchange that 
they are required to deal in foreign ex- 
change at an official rate or one of the 
several official rates, as the case may be. 
In some cases the official rate requires 
twice as many dollars or more to pur- 
chase the same quantity of foreign cur- 
rency as does the black-market rate in 
those countries. I recognize it is a very 
difficult question, but when we find our- 
selves in the position of aiding these for- 
eign countries with large appropriations 
for point 4 aid, for this, that, and the 
other thing, and then are required to 
purchase their currencies for official pur- 
poses at rates that are extremely ex- 
orbitant in comparison with the rates 
that are openly permitted on the streets 
and in the hotels, it means that we are 
paying entirely too much for those cur- 
rencies. 

I could cite examples, but I will not do 
so because that would necessitate the 
naming of the specific countries which 
Ihave in mind. I know that our Officials 
and foreign service employees abroad 
have complained bitterly in many cases 
that they must pay the Official rates for 
the local currencies when almost nobody 
else does. I think something ought to be 
done to correct that situation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will cite a case 
and save the gentleman that embarrass- 
ment; take Israel. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am not em- 
barrassed; I do not want to embarrass 
our Government. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The official rate is 
$2.80; the open market rate is 74 cents 
per Israeli pound—over 312 times as 
great. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That sort of thing 
exists in many places. I think it is en- 
tirely wrong that we should be forced to 
pay these exorbitant rates for foreign 
currency. It costs us a lot of money 
which we should not have to pay. Any 
Member of this House who has traveled 
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into foreign countries knows how little 
we can get officially in exchange for our 
currency abroad. In Paris you lay down 
10 or 20-dollar bills and you can buy all 
the French currency you want paying 
the current black-market rate. But 
when it comes to our doing business in 
that country we must do it on the offi- 
cial rate. There are as many as three 
official rates in some countries depend- 
ing upon what the exchange is to be used 
for, yet our people must still buy at those 
official rates; I do not know how to get 
around it, but I suggest that we do some- 
thing and do something radical about it 
in order to save our taxpayers that extra 
contribution to these foreign countries, 
and likewise our employees there. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. PRESTON. I think the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct in his observa- 
tion. I certainly had the same expe- 
rience last fall. But it is most difficult to 
arrive at a solution te the problem. If 
we undertake to deal outside the official 
financial structure of the various coun- 
tries we add to the inflation in those 
countries, by taking the more attractive 
rate offered by illegitimate money deal- 
ers. But as between government and 
government we have to try to maintain 
stable conditions. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As the gentleman 
knows, the so-called illegitimate money 
deals are purely fictitious in many in- 
stances because anyvody can go on the 
open market and buy exchange very 
cheaply. My point is that those gov- 
ernments block the exchange in such 
way that it benefits them. They will do 
it in some cases with our businessmen 
in connection with import permits into 
that country and insist that those im- 
port permits be issued on the basis of the 
fixed exchange and blocked money rath- 
er than on the fair value of their cur- 
rency. 

In this bill there is a provision against 
paying more than $2,200 in United States 
money for automobiles abroad. Take 
the current exchange rates in some of the 
South American countries; it is going to 
cost you $5,400 to buy, for example, a 
Chevrolet or even a Ford; you cannot 
even buy an automobile for $2,200; they 
do not sell them for any price like that 
in terms of the official exchange rate in 
those foreign countries. The reasons for 
that kind of price is a wholly different 
subject than the one I am talking about, 
but it would make it impossible to do 
business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman. I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman. I wanted to get the 
gentleman from California to yield that 
I might propound a question, but unfor- 
tunately he did not have time to finish 
his own remarks. In line with what he 
said I think it ought to be brought out 
that as I understand, State Department 
employees abroad are paid by check and 
those checks are cashed in at the official 
rate, not the black-market rate. I think | 
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the House ought to keep that in mind in 
considering State Department salaries. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And that very fre- 
quently embarrasses our own people be- 
cause they cannot buy as much with their 
United States check as somebody else 
who brings in cash. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is a terrible thing 
to have happen against our country and 
I hope we are going to do something 
about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, if 
I may say so to my friend from Cali- 
fornia, the salaries which the State De- 
partment employees receive are less than 
they seem to be because they cannot go 
out and cash their checks on the black 
market. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The result is that 
sometimes the currency value is cut in 
half. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. It seems to me this is 
the problem: Whether United States offi- 
cials abroad are going to obey the laws 
of the country in which they are located 
even though lax enforcement of those 
laws permits black-market transactions, 
I was up against this as was the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. MAnsFIELD]. 
Last fall in Paris when we attended the 
U. N. we got our checks cashed at the 
Embassy at the legal rate. Yet you 
would walk not very far from the Em- 
bassy before there would be somebody 
who would offer you more francs for a 
dollar than the legal rate. It was just 
as simple as that. 3ut our Officials in 
a foreign country, especially accredited 
diplomatic officials of this country, 
should obey the laws, even though those 
laws are badly enforced and a lot of 
people in the country are disobeying 
them by playing the black market in cur- 
rency. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman is 
right. The point I want to make is that 
American personnel attached to the 
State Department at the embassies, le- 
gations, and consulates abroad are be- 
ing penalized because of their observance 
of the laws of the country in which they 
are stationed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As the gentleman 
from Ohio knows, and as the gentleman 
from Montana knows, you can take an 
American Express check up to a hotel 
desk and get the black-market rate, but 
if you take a United States Government 
check, which certainly ought to be as 
good as the American Express Co. check, 
then you get anywhere from two-thirds 
= maybe half of the amount of currency 

or it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio, and I 
must have stayed at the wrong hotel be- 
cause even with American Express 
checks we still got only the legal rate of 
exchange. 

Mr. VORYS. I may Say we could not 
find any legal way to get the illegal 
rate of exchange, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to add to the 
colloquy that has been going on: We op- 
erate through our State Department by 
appropriations made by the Congress 
supporting these countries, the popular 
administrations in power that pass the 
so-called black-market prohibition laws; 
then we go ahead and have our embassies 
and our ministers and our employees 
have a bonus in salary to help pay their 
expenses over in those countries. And 
we go along with the proposition which 
has been so clearly presented here. 

The gentleman from Ohio put his fin- 
ger on part of the difficulty. Of course 
our country does not want its diplomatic 
officials to disobey the foreign laws of 
the countries with which we have diplo- 
matic relations, but inside those coun- 
tries, as the gentleman from Ohio and 
the gentleman from Montana well know, 
the popular administrations in power, 
which we support with our various aids 
of one kind or another. encourage more 
or less that black market. As, for in- 
stance, in the State of Israel. 

Here is how bad the situation has got- 
ten over there. You go into Israel and 
you are immediately acknowledged as a 
tourist, provided you get in there. You 
are assigned to a certain hotel. Appar- 
ently our State Department has a work- 
ing arrangement with that hotel—all of 
which is advertised in the literature of 
the day—where you as the tourist are 
supposed to get a 25-percent reduction in 
the amount of your hotel bill. But, now, 
listen to this slick trick: It comes up to 
the time where you are to pay your hotel 
bill; in Israel pounds in Israel. You pull 
out Israel pounds from your pocket to 
pay the bill. The clerk says: “Oh, no, we 
do not accept Israel pounds for Israel 
debts in Israel. We want United States 
currency.” The green stuff, that is, and 
they refuse to let you pay your hotel bill 
in Israel pounds because of these ar- 
rangements made between the hotels, the 
Israel Government, the State Depart- 
ment, the United States Government, 
and so forth. 

Why is that? Well simply because the 
official rate is $2.80 for one Israel pound. 
The market rate, if you want to buy your 
Israel pounds in Geneva or Zurich, is 
i4cents. That is quite a difference; that 
is, the official rate is about three and a 
half or four times more. Now look where 
the American employee finds himself. 
He collects his little bonus on his salary. 
His neighbors and friends in Tel Aviv and 
other towns in Israel are getting their 
pounds at 74 cents, and he has to pay 
$2.80 for them. I think our State De- 
partment, the United States Govern- 
ment, the Congress of the United States 
which puts through these appropriations, 
the foreign governments and their diplo- 
mats are running one of the greatest 
rackets on earth against the pocketbook 
of the poor innocent tourist and traveler 
who knows nothing about these high 
finance manipulations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I would like to correct 
some of the facts the gentleman has 
given. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The _ gentleman 
cannot correct them, because I had this 
personal experience, and there is no 
theory about it. Now you go ahead and 
correct me, if you can. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I was in Israel in December 
last—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, I was there a 
few days before that. Go ahead and 
correct my statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. The correction of the 
gentleman’s statement is twofold: First, 
when the gentleman paid his bills, if 
he did so in dollars, ne received a 25- 
percent discount, did he not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No. I did not pay 
in dollars. I said, “You can lock me up 
in your jail and keep me here until I rot, 
but I will not pay you in dollars; I will 
pay you in Israel pounds,” because writ- 
ten across the face of those pounds is 
the language which you will find on your 
$10 bill to the effect that the Israel pound 
is legal tender in Israel for the settle- 
ment of debts, and the hotel finally took 
the Israel pounds. He had his choice 
to either take them or lock me up in 
jail. And, there is nothing confidential 
in that. They do not pull that kind of 
racket on me. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is not a racket as the 
gentleman himself shows. He did pay 
in pounds. Black markets are a head- 
ache to all countries with real economic 
troubles but that is no reason for law- 
abiding people to get into black markets. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, yes, because I 
saw those poor tourists buy in that stuff. 
Now where else was I wrong? 

Mr. JAVITS. The people of Israel do 
not get their pounds at 74 cents. They 
have no Zurich or Geneva where they 
can buy them. They live and earn in 
pounds in Israel and are undergoing 
great difficulty and austerity to try to 
carry their defense and immigration 
burdens even with a lot of help from 
abroad. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do you mean to 
tell me that you could not go out through 
the streets in Tel Aviv and buy pounds 
at 74 cents? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, but the generality 
of the people of Israel do not as I saw 
it there. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Many people of 
Israel were buying them and buying 
them that way, to my certain knowledge. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, your Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has been attempting, in 
considering the mutual security bill, to 
look into this monetary situation all over 
the world as it involves international 
balance of payments. I mentioned 
Paris. I have talked to those who got 
into these situations in Yugoslavia. I 
know that in Switzerland they sometimes 
work it so that they have two or three 
different legal rates, but none of those 
schemes are approved under the inter- 
national monetary fund, although up to 
date they have not been formally disap- 
proved. We learned yesterday, and per- 
haps the rest of you knew about it before, 
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that the international monetary fund 
has called for a report from every mem- 
ber nation as to the regulations they 
were applying regarding blocked curren- 
cies and the various currency manipula- 
tion schemes, and those reports were to 
be submitted March 31. Those reports 
are going to be digested and then the 
monetary fund is going to make a public 
report on that situation. It may do 
some good. The trouble is that too 
many nations are trying to rig the inter- 
national money market to their advan- 
tage. That is one of the reasons we have 
monetary trouble all over the werld. 

The trouble is that the illegal money 
affects the price of everything in that 
country, so that a tourist or an official 
who complies with the legal exchange 
rates does get a trimming when he goes 
into the market. 

It was encouraging to me to find out 
that the international monetary fund, 
which has certainly not been doing any- 
thing very useful recently, is going into 
this at last, and is going to try to do 
something about it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
been in Europe. I have not been there 
recently. My experience has been sev- 
eral trips to Latin America, to a good 
many countries in Latin America. That 


is what I was talking about in my re- 
marks. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. VORYS. 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gen- 
tleman has this time covered the ground, 
because in my opinion it is the job of the 
stabilization fund, of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement. That is where it belongs. 
If that fund cannot correct it, what in 
the name of common sense can correct 
it? That is our only resource of correc- 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. VORYS. I said to one of the offi- 
cials of that fund yesterday that if they 
cannot correct it or propose steps to cor- 
rect it, maybe there is nothing much else 
for them to do. I am delighted to find 
that they are at long last tackling the 
problem for which they were created. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Ir. JAVITS. May TI say to the com- 
mittee that it was at my instance that 
the United States Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was called. 
I did not want my remarks to my friend 
from Michigan to be construed as being 
other than agreement with him on the 
substantive question of principle in the 
effort to work this thing out right. We 
should and we must. It is creating 
much mischief. I was just dealing with 
the one specific situation to which my 
friend referred. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

For expenses necessary to meet annual 
obligations to international organizations, 


I yield to the gentleman 
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the Government of Panama, and Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute, pursuant to treaties, cone 
ventions, or specific acts of Congress, $30,< 
486,710. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Witi1ams of 
Mississippi: On page 6, line 8, strike out 
“$30,486,710” and insert “$27,923,163”; and 
after the period on line 8 insert the follow- 
injg: “None of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph shall be used to pay an as- 
sessment to any international organization 
which exceeds one-third of the total annual 
cost thereof: Provided, however, That such 
limitation shall not apply to assessments to 
inter-American organizations.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment, 
but reserve it for the time being until 
I have had a chance to read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is similar to 
an amendment I offered to this bill last 
fall and which was accepted by the 
House by a very considerable vote. This 
amendment places a 33%3-percent lim- 
itation on our contributions to these 
various international organizations, in- 
cluding the United Nations. 

In my opinion, this is still a dispropor- 
tionate share of their expenses for Amer- 
ica to have to assume. Nevertheless, 
because our representatives to the 
United Nations and these other organi- 
zations agreed, along with the State De- 
partment, that 33144 percent should be 
the maximum that should be assessed 
against the United States, and in view 
of the fact that is the stated goal to 
which they are supposed to be working, 
this amendment is offered to conform to 
that formula. 

This amendment was adopted by the 
House last year and went over to the 
other body. The Senate apparently felt 
that the inter-American organizations 
should be exempted, so they watered 
down the amendment and wrote into law 
this language, which is the law today. 

Section 602 of that bill says: 

No representative of the United States 
Government in any international organiza- 
tion hereafter shall make any commitment 
requiring the appropriation of funds for con- 
tribution by the United States in excess of 
3314 percent of the budget of any-interna- 
tional organization for which the appropria- 
tion for the United States contribution is 
contained in this act. 


Mr. 


Then a proviso was added to cope with 
so-called exceptional circumstances, 
giving the State Department a loophole 
to use in case our representatives to 
these organizations were unable to hold 
the line. 

This amendment reduces the amount 
of our 1953 appropriation by $2,563,547, 
to comply with the 33% percent provi- 
sion, written into the law last year and 
which is the law of the land today. 

This amendment strikes at two very 
basic fundamentals, First and most im- 
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portant: Is the Congress willing to sur- 
render its constitutional prerogative—- 
and responsibility—of appropriating the 
taxpayers’ funds to a group of appointed 
delegates to an international organiza- 
tion? As far as I am concerned, I be- 
lieve we should retain to the Congr::s 
the right to make these appropriatiors. 
Regardless of what commitments micsnit 
be made to the United Nations by our cp- 
pointed representatives there, the Con- 
gress still has the duty to make their 
appropriations. 

Second. This amendment strikes at 
another very basic fundamental. How 
long the United States is going to con- 
tinue to do all of the suffering and dying 
in Korea, and at the same time continue 
to wet nurse the United Nations finan- 
cially? 

You talk about our being under obliga- 
tion to do this. We must put a stop to 
this business of permitting the Depart- 
ment of State and the executive branch 
of the Government to make interna- 
tional agreements, binding on the Con- 
gress of the United States, without our 
endorsement or that of our people. The 
“commitment” under discussion now is a 
good example of the degree to which the 
executive branch of the Government has 
usurped the powers of Congress. 

I think it is high time that we do some- 
thing about it. 

If you will look at the hearings on page 
265, you will find the gentleman from 
Georgia, my good friend, and a very able 
Member of the Congress [Mr. Preston] 
said: 

If such a limitation were passed, it would 
justify action in every other participating 
country, through their parliament or their 
congress, who would say in effect, “Well, we 
shall determine for ourselves how much we 
are going to contribute.” And the net re- 
sult would be chaos, disruption, uncertainty, 
and a complete collapse of the budgetary 
system of the United Nations. 


And Mr. Hickerson of the State De- 
partment replied: 

We have no more right to say how much 
we are going to pay than any other country 
has, and, if every country says we will pay 
just so much and no more, then your organi- 
zation will realiy get into a state of chaos. 


Mr. Chairman, if we do not have the 
right to say how much we are willing to 
contribute, then who does have the right 
to say it? Does this international tribu- 
nal have the right to say that the United 
States shall take care of 3313 percent 
or 40 percent or 50 percent? If so, what 
is to keep them from saying that the 
United States shall pay the bill entirely? 
So far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to assume my responsibility as a Member 
of the House of Representatives which 
is charged by the Constitution with the 
duty of making these appropriations. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. In line with 
the question the gentleman just asked, 
our Constitution provides that the Con- 
gress shall appropriate the money of 
the United States. We thrashed this 
question out here on the floor of the 
House last year, if the gentleman re- 
members. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is correct. 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I offered an 


amendment at that time to cut this same 
item in the bill, and the amendment 
was adopted by the House. I am sup- 
porting the gentleman’s amendment 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank the gentleman. 

I would like to quote further from the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. PrREsTON], page 264 of the hear- 
ings, when he said: 

With reference to the sentiment of Con- 
gress as expressed last year, while I did not 
agree with it, the sentiment of Congress 
demonstrated that it is the thinking of our 
people that 33% percent, roughly, is the 
area in which we are going to be forced to 
operate in these agency budgets. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am in complete 
sympathy with what the gentleman is 
trying to do. Suppose that under the 
United Nations, however, there was an 
exact limitation to fix the number of 
men that each nation shall furnish in 
case of trouble. If such a limitation 
were in effect today, we would have 
standing beside our boys in Korea many 
more men than we have. I am think- 
ing of one nation that has a population 
more than double the population of the 
United States, and they do not have one 
man standing alongside of our boys. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. As a 
matter of fact, I have prepared to intro- 
duce a bill which will withdraw finan- 
cial support of the United States to the 
United Nations until such time as they 
furnish a proportionate number of men 
and materials to do the fighting in 
Korea. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Assuming that the 
situation was as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpERo] just referred 
to, do you think we would have been in 
Korea in the first place? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
hardly think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes, the 
time to be divided between the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 


Chairman, 
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and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PRESTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. Can the chairman of the sub- 
committee designate who is to speak? 

The CHAIRMAN. He made a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, I object to that. 

Mr.ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the ob- 
jection comes too late. 

Mr. GROSS. The question was not 
put by the chairman in that fashion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question was 
not put by the chairman. Does the gen- 
tleman from Iowa object? . 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
one, I believe, might very legitimately 
ask, when the gentleman representing 
Idaho in this Congress speaks to his fel- 
low Members of the House, whether he 
is addressing American citizens or he is 
addressing citizens of the United Na- 
tions, or some fanciful form of world 
government. I just wonder if at the 
present time the gentleman from Idaho 
is not addressing a mixed group here, a 
large number who are representing not 
the United States of America but the 
one-world, communistically inclined, 
peace-destroying United Nations. Gen- 
tlemen, I am ashamed that there should 
be any sentiment in this House whatso- 
ever for the support of such a near trea- 
sonable, near traitorous organization as 
can always be counted upon apparently 
in this House to represent its near trea- 
son and its near traitorous policies. 

I would like again to ask the Members 
of this House, when they solemnly took 
their oaths on the floor of this House to 
maintain and support the Constitution 
of the United States, and to defend it 
against all enemies, if you please, how 
they comport that oath with their ef- 
forts, in season and out of season, in 
committee and out of committee, to 
gainsay that oath by supporting and do- 
ing things which are directly destroying 
the Constitution they here solemnly 
swore to uphold. Surely we all remem- 
ber passing that amendment last year, 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, cutting down the possible funds 
which this House would appropriate for 
the United Nations to not over 3344 per- 
cent of the total paid by all member na- 
tions, which that group has raised to 
36.9 percent during the recent Paris 
meeting of the U. N. 

Is that all of the treason that was per- 
petrated in the United Nations? Only 
a few days before I introduced my bill 
last year on the 8th of August to get out 
of the United Nations, standing before 
the ticker tape of this House, there was 
brought out on that sheet the fact that 
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that afternoon the United Nations had 
voted to levy an annual tax upon the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada—and of all people, those com- 
prising Western Europe, whom we have 
been supporting for years—$19,000,000,- 
000 annual tax; and we have nothing to 
say about it whatever. But we do it if 
we support the President’s bill or the 
budget request for $8,000,000,000 this 
year, because that just about figures out 
as our proportionate share of $19,000,- 
000,000. And remember we are to be 
taxed this amount annually. 

Who is going to hold the tax strings of 
this Nation? Is this Congress going to 
hold those strings, or is the United Na- 
tions? I challenge every man in this 
House today to support his oath when he 
took his office here as a Representative 
of the United States of America, and not 
a representative of the United Nations, 
to support this amendment. 

Furthermore, I contend that they have 
within the last year put out at taxpayers’ 
expense, or funds taken from sources 
we heard about this morning, that trea- 
sonable document UNESCO which is 
striking at the very heart of our Ameri- 
can public-school system, even at the 
kindergarten level, to teach our little 
children in the American schools that 
they shall not cortinue to believe the 
reverence for our country and its beauti- 
ful Star-Spangled Banner taught them 
by their parents at home or in their Sun- 
day schools, but that their reverence 
shall be for a world government and the 
spiderweb banner of the United Nations. 

And this even is a small measure of the 
near treasonable material furnished for 
school consumption by the supposedly 
wise disciples and teachers of the so- 
called higher education. Mr. Speaker, 
let us abandon the United Nations, with 
its treasons, and at the very least cancel 
all our financial obligations to it. Per- 
haps this House cannot take us out of 
the United Nations, but through our 
control of the purse strings of America 
we can starve it to death. Personally, I 
should be very happy to preside at its 
obsequies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose this amendment for the reason that 
it would interfere with a commitment 
made, not by the delegates of the United 
States to the United Nations, but by 
article 17 of the United Nations Charter, 
which is a treaty entered into by the 
United States and ratified by the United 
States Senate. 

I was a delegate to the United Nations 
in the Sixth General Assembly in Paris. 
I was appointed according to the provi- 
sions of the United Nations Participation 
Act, and confirmed by the Senate. Re- 
member, all of this was according to a 
treaty duly ratified and according to 
laws duly enacted. You can judge 
whether it is traitorous to comply with 
treaties and laws of the United States or 
to violate them. 

At Paris it fell to my lot to represent 
the United States on the budget commit- 
tee. Not only I, but the entire United 


States delegation and our staff com- 
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pletely complied with the so-called Wil- 
liams amendment in all the deliberations 
and votes on assessments and never at 
any time approved any United States 
contribution over 3313 percent. 

If you will turn to page 384 of the 
committee hearings, you will find a more 
complete statement than I shall be able 
to present in my limited time here today. 
We sponsored an amendment which I 
offered and fought for, trying to cut our 
share to 3313 percent, but we were un- 
successful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. Rooney was given to Mr. 
Vorys.) 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, here is 
what finally happened: We got a cut 
this year from 38.92 percent down to 
36.90 percent, a cut of 2.02 percent. 
These are percentages of the total budg- 
et. This reduction amounted to a re- 
duction of about 5 percent in our own 
contribution. We failed to get the cut 
which I, along with our whole delega- 
tion, tried to get down to 3313-percent. 
We failed to get the cut that I thought 
we should get. 

At the same time the Soviets and satel- 
lites were raised from 8.14 up to 11.49 
percent, an increase of 3.35 percent. 
Again, these are percentages of the total 
budget. Considered alone, the Soviet 
increase was about 40 percent. In the 
General Assembly, therefore, the two 
nations opposing final favorable action 
on the scale of assessments were the So- 
viets, because they thought their in- 
crease was too much, and the United 
States, because we thought our decrease 
was not enough. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the propo- 
sition that faces us at this time is 
whether we will comply with the assess- 
ment apportioned by the United Nations 
or not, even though our representatives 
did not approve the apportionment, did 
not vote for it, took no action committing 
us to it. Article 17 of the charter 
provides: 

“The expenses of the organization 
shall be borne by the members as appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly.” 

There are able lawyers who say that 
constitutes a binding legal obligation on 
the United States, an absolute commit- 
ment. I myself am not ready to go that 
far at this time, but I do not wish to have 
the United States be the first nation to 
challenge the apportionment of the Gen- 
eral Assembly expenses. That language 
in article 17 certainly involves a kind of 
commitment. I wish to have the United 
States at least comply with the appor- 
tionment this year and see what Soviet 
Russia does when it comes to paying 
their increase of about 40 percent in 
their apportionment. I hope we do not 
precipitate the issue this year by refus- 
ing to pay the decreased assessment be- 
cause we feel it has not been decreased 
enough. 

I think we should seek to apply 
promptly the principle that the United 
States should not pay over 33% per- 
cent of any of these organizations, but 
I doubt if it is wise to try to force it all 
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at once in every organization. When we 
propose it we are always confronted by 
the fact that the United States has about 
one-half of the income and production 
of the whole world and, therefore, if 
there is to be any levy or contribution 
based upon capacity to pay, ours should 
be higher than one-third. 

I am going to obtain permission to 
put in the Recorp at the end of these 
brief remarks the speeches I made in 
the United Nations on this issue, to show 
you how we tried to get the reduction. 
We failed. The question now is whether 
we will comply with the action of the 
majority, as provided in the United Na- 
tions Charter, or raise this issue this 
year. I do not think we should raise 
the issue at this time. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN M. Vorys, 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN COMMIT=- 
TEE V ON REPORT or U. N. CONTRIBUTIONS 
COMMITTEE, DECEMBER 9, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, although I have had many 
years of experience in State and National 
legislating bodies, this has been my first 
experience as a representative in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, my 
first experience on its Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee, the unpopular and 
undramatic fifth committee, which performs 
the grubby, troublesome, unspectacular but 
utterly vital and imperative functions with- 
out which the other committees, the United 
Nations itself, could not exist, let alone func- 
tion. This has been an enlightening experi- 
ence. The Secretariat, the other committees, 
and the Assembly grind out vast programs 
and send the bills to us. Even here in the 
fifth committee we decide first how much the 
United Nations is to spend on these pro- 
grams and then, at long last, we must come 
to the question no one likes: Who is going to 
pay for all this? I am not criticizing this 
approach to the sad fundamental question 
of paying the bills. I have seen it followed 
in my country in villages, cities, counties, 
States, and in Washington, and I presume it 
is followed in many other countries, even 
though it is an approach that cannot be used 
safely by an individual or a family. It seems 
to be a phenomenon of organized human 
nature and I observe that the United Nations 
is a very human institution. This phenom- 
enon is observed in that very human experi- 
ence when we go together to a fine restaurant 
where we are greeted cordially and receive 
good service; we make our group selection 
from the long and attractive menu, paying 
special attention to individual tastes; and 
then, at the end of the meal, comes the cru- 
cial, the embarrassing question: Who picks 
up the check (l’addition—French), (quien 
tomara la cuenta—Spanish), (shoufu- 
chang—Chinese), (kKto vozmyot schyot— 
Russian)? That word has a sad sound in any 
language. 

It is the function of the Contributions 
Committee to attempt to answer this deli- 
cate, difficult question. At the outset, on be- 
half of the Government that will inevitably 
pay the most, I wish to pay grateful tribute 
to our able, distinguished, and devoted col- 
league, Miss Witteveen, and the members of 
her committee, first, for their willingness to 
undertake an arduous, thankless task; sec- 
ond, for their efforts in attempting to apply 
expert, objective, impartial, technical stand- 
ards in an uncharted, chaotic, and explosive 
area of human experience; and third, for the 
high degree of success their efforts have 
achieved. Their clear and concise report, 
while not unanimous, gives us a good tech- 
nical analysis, defines the points of differ- 
ence, and presents a working basis for the 
solution of the problem who pays, how 
much? 
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The Charter of the United Nations con- 
tains no guide on this question to help the 
Contributions Committee in their labors, or 
to help us in reviewing what they have done. 
In an organization of sovereign states, each 
with a single vote, the obvious answer, if 
nothing more is said on the subject, would 
be that each country should make an equal 
contribution to support the organization. 
But the fact is that the members are not 
equal in anything except voting. There are 
vast differences in population, land area, nat- 
ural wealth, national income, and, let us be 
frank, interest in the United Nations, its 
ideals and objectives. A budget passed on the 
principle of equal contributions would be a 
very small one, geared to the ability of the 
poorest member to contribute. However, 
once the principle of equal payment is 
abandoned, we have no sure guide to follow. 
There is no mechanical or statistical formula 
we can apply which can be guaranteed to 
achieve a just result. The question we are 
wrestling with is not a mere technical dis- 
cussion, but involves a part of the funda- 
mental structure of the United Nations that 
is not provided in the Charter, but that must 
be built wisely and justly, for we members 
of Committee Five realize, if others do not, 
that the lofty structure of the United Na- 
tions, its desirable activities and necessary 
expenditures, must rest on a firm foundation 
of financial support, material support as well 
as moral support. When the preamble of the 
Charter speaks of equal rights of men and 
women and of nations, large and small, it 
says nothing about equal duties. The or- 
ganization is based on the sovereign equality 
of all members. Does this mean equality of 
rights but inequality in obligations? 

The analogy is sometimes made between 
members of the United Nations and a family 
group, or citizens of a country, and it'is glibly 
assumed that just as members of a family 
contribute according to their ability to pay, 
and citizens of a country may be taxed ac- 
cording to their ability to pay, each nation 
has a duty to pay according to its ability 
when called upon by the rest. This is a 
superficially popular doctrine, but it is not 
sound, because a nation is not a person, but 
a collection of people. While relative ca- 
pacity to pay is a useful indicator it has 
definite limitations. Other factors must be 
considered. For instance, I doubt if there 
is a single country represented in this com- 
mittee that relies wholly on taxes based on 
capacity to pay. All governments obtain 
substantive portions of revenues from excise 
taxes which bear equally upon every citizen 
irrespective of his income. By this means 
every citizen shares in meeting the expenses 
of government and is aware that increased 
expenditures involves increased taxation. I 
doubt whether any state would submit over- 
long to overtaxation and underrepresenta- 
tion in an international organization. I also 
doubt whether this organization should be 
overdependent overlong upon any nation or 
small group of nations because of the size 
of their contribution or contributions. We 
need therefore a plan that will be just and 
bearable and satisfactory all around, that 
strikes an equitable balance between voting 
strength and paying possibilities. 

In 1946 that great world statesman, Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, who performed a leading 
service in drafting the Charter, serving on 
Committee Five, pointed out one step 
that should be taken in this direction; no 
nation should be asked or should be per- 
mitted to furnish more than one-third of the 
support of the United Nations. Now there 
is nothing scientific or sacred about the 
fraction “44” as applied to contributions, 
any more than when applied to voting in the 
Assembly, but two-thirds is the Charter sym- 
bol for voting on important questions, and 
it has been recognized by the Assembly as 
the symbol of contribution that should be 
borne by 59 members, leaving not more than 
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one-third to be borne by any One member, 
In 1948 the Assembly formally adopted this 
principle in resolution 230A (iii): 

“Recognizing: 

“That in normal times no one member 
state should contribute more than one-third 
of the ordinary expenses of the United Na- 
tions for any one year.” 

Now, 8 years later, the Contributions Com- 
mittee, while continuing to implement this 
principle, in part, could not accept the view 
that times are yet normal, and postponed 
normalcy and 3344 percent for 2 years. 

My delegation respectfully but candidly 
and earnestly suggests that the time to apply 
the one-third principle is now. We make 
this proposal in a friendly spirit of coopera- 
tion. It is a matter of principle, not of 
money. As is well known, our financial sup- 
port of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter has far exceeded one-third or one- 
half or 100 percent of the United Nations 
budget in recent years. The purpose and 
the result of our economic and military as- 
sistance to the free countries of the world 
has been to make effective Charter prin- 
ciples which the United Nations found itself 
unable to implement. Our legislation in 
support of the regional defense arrangements 
implements through collective defense the 
Charter obligation to prevent and suppress 
aggression. In these laws we not only re- 
ferred to the United Nations Charter prin- 
ciples, feeling confident that we were by our 
actions supporting the United Nations, but 
we did not leave the decision solely to our 
own judgment; we provided in these laws 
for stopping our activities at any time the 
Security Council or the Assembly should so 
request. 

In the past 18 months we have carried the 
major burden in behalf of the United Na- 
tions in repelling aggression in Korea. Our 
casualties are over 100,000. The costinmoney 
has run into billions. We undertook to or- 
ganize and direct this effort at the request 
of the Security Council and with the pub- 
licly announced support of 53 member na- 
tions. The people in my country, whose sons 
are fighting and dying in this struggle, along 
with men of other nations, know that we are 
bearing not one-third of the burden, but far 
more than two-thirds of the burden of the 
United Nations in support of the principles 
of the Charter in Korea. 

With this record, I can say to you today 
that we urge immediate application of the 
8314 percent rule, not because of the money 
involved, but because of the principle in- 
volved. 

But it will be said, “These are not normal 
times.” In the United States a traveler, at 
the end of a trip on a sleeping car, asked 
the porter the amount of the normal or 
average tip and was told “One dollar.” The 
traveler gave the porter a dollar and the 
porter thanked hin so profusely that the 
traveler became suspicious. He said to the 
porter, “Why do you thank me so much when 
I only gave you the average tip?” The porter 
said, “That’s the point. The trouble is that 
everybody always gives me less than the 
average.” 

The people of the United States are won- 
dering when times will ever be normal as far 
as the budget of the United Nations is con- 
cerned. Their burdens on behalf of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter have increased since 
1948. If the term “normal” refers to the cor- 
rection of “temporary dislocation of na- 
tional economies arising out of the Second 
World War,” we have the word of the Con- 
tributions Committee that these dislocations 
have in fact almost entirely been corrected. 
If economic dislocation from war is to be a 
factor in our determination then the only 
members entitled to consideration are those 
directly supporting the united effort in Ko<- 
rea. The United States certainly has suffered 
dislocation of its economy when one con- 
siders the billions spent in prosecution of 
that effort on behalf of the United Nations, 
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If it is claimed that the year 1951 is not a 
normal year, then the United States with its 
abnormal war expenditures for the collective 
effort in Korea would be entitled to a sub- 
normal assessment. 

However, the objection that these are not 
normal times is disposed of by the significant 
information contained in the debates of the 
Economic and Social Council at Geneva last 
summer and the replies of the various gov- 
ernments to the Secretary General’s com- 
munication of January 2, 1951, concerning 
the current world economic situation. This 
information shows that insofar as produc- 
tion is concerned the prewar levels of pro- 
duction have been exceeded in most coun- 
tries. Most are in better than normal times. 
The utilization of this production, is, of 
course, a matter for the sovereign govern- 
ments involved. The Soviet states have 
chosen to use their production for arma- 
ments. This grim and deadly threat of 
Soviet aggression which forces the free na- 
tions of the world to tax themselves and 
borrow to finance the essentials of a com- 
mon defense cannot be said to arise from 
economic or production shortcomings. Cer- 
tainly one may say that in economic terms 
normal times have been achieved. 

The Contributions Committee has had 
available this year for the first time statis- 
tical materials on production in a number 
of countries. The committee has proposed 
that the adjustments consequent upon this 
new information should be extended over 
several years, apparently because of the im- 
pact of such adjustments on countries who 
would be forced to pay the larger contribu- 
tion. My delegation has difficulty in follow- 
ing this logic. The situation seems to us 
to be this: 

A number of countries have had substan- 
tial benefits for several years as a result of 
the special adjustments for dislocations 
arising from the Second World War. Other 
countries who have, by the showing of the 
statistics now available, greater justification 
for these benefits under the General Assem- 
bly’s resolutions have in fact paid these extra 
amounts for at least 2 years. 

Is it fair, therefore, to argue that we should 
continue these unjustified benefits and pen- 
alties for an additional 2 or 3 years? My 
Government believes that it would be far 
better to recognize today’s situation; to make 
the corrections in a single action; and thus 
to dispose of the problem. If these correc- 
tions are made, our difficulties can be solved. 
All countries can have the full benefit of 
the standards adopted by the General As- 
sembly and the Contributions Committee 
and the Fifth Committee will have the satis- 
faction of a job well and courageously done. 

The shortage of dollar currency in some 
countries may be used as an argument 
against the immediate application of the 1948 
resolution. The dollar position of some gov- 
ernments obviously constitutes a serious 
problem. However, the additional amounts 
of foreign currency needed by most coun- 
tries to implement the 1948 resolution are 
not major when considered in relationship 
to the total foreign exchange problem of 
any country. In many cases a single com- 
mercial transaction would more than equal 
the amount required to recognize the prin- 
ciple of the 1948 resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was in France in 
World War I, I saw a show which had for its 
title a French saying: “Plus ca change 
toujours, c’est la méme chose.” Ever since 
1946 the American people have noted that, 
no matter what changes were made in the 
United Nations contributions for the United 
States, it was “Toujours la méme chose,” 
always Over one-third of the whole budget. 
I hate to go back and tell them once more, 
“Toujours la méme chose.” 

As a newcomer I hesitate to give you ad- 
vice, yet I know from years of experience 
at home how easy it is to say, when change 
is suggested, “Yes, but not now. In the 
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sweet by-and-by—but not now.” I humbly 
suggest that the time is ripe, now. It will 
be a little bother and trouble now but let’s 
do it now. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no panacea by which 
these changes can be accomplished. There 
are many around this table who are wiser 
and more experienced in the statecraft of 
the United Nations. 3 only urge them to 
deal with this problem—now. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN M. Vorys, 
UNITED STATES DELEGATE, IN COMMITTEE 
FIVE ON CONTRIBUTIONS, DECEMBER 11, 1951 


I shall try to confine my comments to 
statements that have been made since my 
statement, and shall attempt not to review 
what I at that time presented to the com- 
mittee. 

I would like to make a comment on the 
amendment suggested just now by the So- 
viet delegate that we go back to the 10-per- 
cent limitation. I think that in view of his 
statement yesterday that there was a 21-per- 
cent increase in the national income of the 
U. S. S. R. in 1951, we can see the injustice 
of attempting to use a capacity-to-pay for- 
mula and limiting it to 10 percent. 

I would like to say that in proof of my 
statement that times are normal, everyone 
nearly who has spoken has complained about 
having to pay his share of the bill, and that 
is certainly a normal situation. It would be 
most abnormal if one after another ex- 
pressed delight at this part of our proceed- 
ings. 

I would like to point out that the inter- 
pretation of rule 159 has added something 
to it that does not appear in the text. It 
says there, “the test is broadly according to 
capacity to pay.” It does not say accord- 
ing to relative capacity to pay, which is read 
into it. The rule merely provides that we 
must not use a measure of incapacity to pay 
and therefore does not furnish much guid- 
ance unless we read into it something that 
does not appear there. 

In general, of the proposals made that 
would make any change at all in the Con- 
tributions Committee report, there are two 
kinds. First is that of the United States 
which implements the Contributions Com- 
mittee’s report and implements the report 
in terms of the General Assembly resolutions 
but speeds up the application of these prin- 
ciples. No new principles are proposed by 
the United States proposal that we do now 
what the Contributions Committee has laid 
out for us to do a couple of years later. 

Then there is another class of proposal. 
There are two in this class. One is the pro- 
posal of the U. S. S. R. and the other is the 
one proposed by the delegate from India and 
others, the purpose of which is to wreck the 
Contributions Committee’s report. This 
proposal by India was referred to yesterday 
as amoratorium. I suggest it would be more 
like a mortuary or a funeral home for the 
Contributions Committee’s report. It would 
scrap the whole thing and stand on what 
happened in some past year, and then we 
would review in the light of the discussion 
or review in the fog of the discussion, be- 
cause at times there has not been too much 
light. We would review all the suggestions 
made, that is, some subcommittee would, or 
under the U. S. S. R. proposal the Contribu- 
tions Committee, stripped of all the prin- 
ciples it has worked out so laboriously, 
would review all of the suggestions made. 
And if they accede to all the suggestions, 
they might end up with about 56 percent of 
contributions to meet 100 percent necessary 
to pay the bills. 

In World War I, I had as a chief petty offi- 
cer a machinist on my Airplane named Gay. 
One day he walked around very disconso- 
lately. He had a wire in his hand and he 
said, “I can’t understand it. I have cut off 


this wire three times and it is still too short.” 
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I think we might find that if the Con- 
tributions Committee had the task referred 
to it by these two resolutions, it would cut 
off the budzet a number of times and still 
find that it was too short to meet the needs. 
On the other hand, the proposals by the 
United States does not require or entail any 
necessary. additional expense. We have not 
yet completed action on the budget—— 

(Mr. Vorys was interrupted at this point 
by the Indian delegate on a point of or- 
der.) 

I do hope that I shall proceed in order, and 
I had thought that the limitations upon me 
were that I must not repeat what I said 
yesterday but did have the opportunity to 
comments that have been made about the 
proposals made in my remarks yesterday, and 
the counterproposals made in attacking the 
proposals which I had made. I shall try to 
restrict myself carefully within bounds. 

I was going to say that the adjustment 
which has been criticized in the proposal 
I made yesterday need not entail any addi- 
tional expense if the proper type of budget 
is passed. We have not yet completed action 
on the budget so that my original little story 
about picking up the check after the meal 
does not quite apply. This time we have 
picked up the check before we get to the 
dessert, and we still are to review portions 
of the budget. If the budget were of the 
proper size, then each country’s contribution 
would be satisfactory to it. 

As a newcomer here I find it a strange 
situation that we decide on a percentage of 
something that we are to pay before we know 
what we are to pay. But this year, 1951, we 
will be able to consider the other way around, 
because we will have, as I understand, con- 
cluded our proceedings on contributions be- 
fore we finally review the budget. Every na- 
tion here by its vote and by the combined 
votes of the committee can determine not 
only the proportion but the amount that 
various States will pay. I think that will 
be a healthy situation. 

The United States is not trying to save 
money this year by its proposal. It is trying 
to adhere to a principle, and if savings were 
made in the ordinary budget, and if it were 
determined that the United States contri- 
bution to technical assistance should be 
large enough so that the combined action 
of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies deprived the United States of any 
savings this year, it would then be up to 
the United States to prove, and I think it 
would, that this was a matter of principle 
and not dollars that caused it to urge that 
the implementation of the contributions 
committee’s report and recommendations be 
carried out now rather than a couple of 
years from now. 

A good bit has been said about the benefits 
to the United States financially from the 
United Nations. As the host country we 
were happy to have the United Nations ac- 
cept the invitation. I note that 47 of the 
member countries voted for it, so that it 
could hardly be said that they were not of 
almost one migd in coming to our country. 
It may have been that the fact that they got 
a magnificent site free; that $20,000,000 of 
improvements surround the site furnished 
free by the city and State of New York; and 
that a $65,000,000 building fund was fur- 
nished interest free; it may have been that 
some of those considerations had something 
to do with the fact that 47 nations approved 
a report of a site committee on which there 
was not a single American. 

As to the great profit that we make in in- 
come taxes, I want to say frankly that I have 
attempted in our Congress to have the United 
Nations employees exempted from this tax. 
However, I have found myself in a minority 
so far in our Congress. This would be a 
much more serious matter if it were not for 
the fact that in view of the enormous size 
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and proportion of her contribution it might 
well be said that we pay all of the tax. If 
our contribution were less than the tax it 
might be said that we were making money 
on it. 

However, I wish to point out that the site 
was chosen and the income-tax problem was 
there when in 1948 the General Assembly 
voted on this principle of not having any 
one country asked or permitted to pay more 
than a third for reasons that I have stressed, 
for reasons that others could stress with more 
grace than I could, but, as the delegate from 
Norway stressed yesterday, it was detesmined 
that this organization should not be too de- 
pendent upon the support of any one mem- 
ber or group of members. That action and 
decision was taken after the decision was 
made to move to the United States and in 
full view of the tax situation. 

Comment has been made on the dollar 
shortage, which I admit is an embarrassment 
to many countries. It is certainly not the 
fault of the United States. We have poured 
billions of dollars into the world economy in 
recent years for the very purpose of attempt- 
ing to restore convertibility which would 
mean so much to us as well as to other na- 
tions. I would hope that the United Na- 
tions could work out devices whereby pay- 
ments could be made in other currencies. If 
this cannot be done, it is certainly not the 
fault of my country, in view of the vast ef- 
forts and sacrifices they have made in a de- 
liberate attempt to achieve convertibility for 
other currencies. 

Those who claim that because we have cut 
off trade with them they cannot furnish 
sufficient dollars, when I think of the re- 
ports of the gold they mine which is easily 
convertible, I do not feel that any particular 
amount of trade with the United States is 
necessary in order to produce the necessary 
gold or dollars. 

As to war damage which has been discussed 
here, I want to say that my country has the 
deepest sympathy with those nations—all of 
them—who suffered in World War II, and our 
sympathy was expressed not only in kind, 
soft words, but in billions of dollars poured 
out to help those who had their economies 
and their countries shattered by war. 

The discussion of war damage brings up 
this problem: It has been said why do we 
bring up this war situation in the Fifth Com- 
mittee? Well, because it was this war-dam- 
age situation—one of the criteria set up 
early in the history of the United Nations— 
that is discussed in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. We face the situa- 
tion that there are three kinds of damage 
that nations might suffer from economically 
connected with war, past wars, present wars, 
and preparation for future wars. The Con- 
tributions Committee has determined that 
the economic dislocations from World War 
II have just about been concluded. Cer- 
tainly the economic dislocations from the 
war that is now raging in Korea have not yet 
been concluded. Certainly the economic 
dislocations forced upon the peace-loving na- 
tions by the distortion of the economy of a 
few countries into war materials is some- 
thing that is an economic factor that has to 
be considered at this time. 

I want to remind my colleagues that the 
U. S. S. R. was invited into the Marshall 
plan, that some of those who are now under 
its guidance were invited into the Marshall 
plan, in the hope that they would join, and 
that we would help substantially in recovery 
of war damage there as we have been privi- 
leged to help in Western Europe and other 
parts of the world, But they chose to stay 
out of that. 

Of course, as to how they progressed going 
on their own, I think the best words would 
be the statement of Mr. Arkadiev, of the 
U.S. S. R., in the Economic and Social Coun- 
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cil meeting of the 23d of August 1951. He 
reported on their economy thus: 

“The total national income of the Soviet 
Union in 1940 had been six times higher 
than in 1913. During the first and second 
5-year plans the average increase was 16.2 
percent. The first postwar 5-year plan end- 
ing in 1950 had estimated for a 38-percent 
increase as compared with 1940. In point of 
fact that increase achieved had been 64 per- 
cent. In 1950, as compared with 1949, it had 
been 21 percent.” 

If this is an accurate statement, I con- 
gratulate the Soviet Union on this marvelous 
war recovery. However, in view of that, I 
am amazed that they are now reluctant to 
assume their fair share of the work of this 
great organization, the United Nations, for 
peace. 

I quote further from Mr. Arkadiev on the 
23d of August 1951: 

“In the Soviet Union, the workers them- 
selves had at their disposal the major part 
of the national income. Thus, in 1950, the 
people’s share amounted to 74 percent. The 
remainder, 26 percent, going to government 
and. to collective and cooperative organi- 
zations.” 

That is a remarkable record. If that state- 
ment is true, the per capita after this 64- 
percent increase in national income must be 
stupendous. I regret that I can’t report any 
such percent of private earnings staying in 
the hands of private citizens because our 
tax rate is heavier than that reflected in this 
statement. Nevertheless, burdened as we are 
with taxes, poor as we are compared to the 
U. S. S. R., based on this statement, we are 
willing to bear our full share in the United 
Nations and are bearing. a heavy share in 
the preservation of peace and the mainte- 
nance of sufficient forces to prevent aggres- 
sion outside the United Nations. 

If these are the facts now in the U.S.S. R., 
I again come back to the suggestion that we 
can implement the Contribution Committee’s 
3314 percent suggestion now. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PRESTON}. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a far-reaching amendment. Even if 
we were to agree to bring down this year 
our contribution to the U. N. that would 
only save us $600,000; yet the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi undertakes to cut it over 
$2,000,000. It exempts all the inter- 
American organizations; consequently in 
all of the specialized agencies of the 
U.N. to which we belong, we would neces- 
sarily be in default in a pro rata degree. 
We could not possibly pay the amount we 
have been obligated to pay to UNESCO, 
WHO, ILO, and the other specialized 
agencies. So it is a double barrelled 
proposition that the gentleman gives us 
this time. Last year, after the House 
adopted the amendment, we earnestly 
did try to work out language with the 
other body, and we did come up with fair 
language by which we agreed that all of 
our contributions to these organizations 
should be held to one-third, but it pro- 
vided that in exceptional cases the State 
Department and our representatives to 
these agencies should come to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and justify any 
deviation from this rule of one-third. 
Now that is the law of the land today. 
It will be the permanent law if not dis- 
turbed by this amendment offered on 
the floor by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The gentleman from Idaho has spoken 
on the subject of the United Nations. 
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Whether or not we belong to that or 
stay in it is not involved here. The Con- 
gress of the United States can face that 
issue when it deems proper. He has a 
bill pending to settle that issue. What 
he would have us do today is to slip out 
the back door of the United Nations and 
leave a bad debt behind us. The United 
States has done business historically on 
an honest basis throughout the world. 
We live up to our obligations. We are 
recognized as a country that maintains 
fair diplomatic relations with all coun- 
tries in the world. We keep our financial 
promises. This amendment would force 
us to renege. Our debt that we are try- 
ing to avoid today originated on Janu- 
ary 1. We are 6 months behind already. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the House 
defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this amend- 
ment. My interest lies in the fact that 
I am on the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments on international relations. 
We have been trying to study these var- 
ious international organizations, of 
which the United States is a member, 
and in particular regard to the amount 
that we contribute to them. We are 
a member of some 77 different organiza- 
tions. Incidentally, as to many of them, 
I suspect, after we complete our studies, 
if we ever do, we will find that we could 
well save all of our money by with- 
drawing completely from some of them. 
The main reason I am supporting this 
amendment, aside from the fact that as 
last year’s amendment it has been very 
productive, is because there has been no 
real audit of these funds that the United 
States contributes. We have no way of 
checking the expenditures. The GAO 
Goes not audit it, nor does any private 
auditing company go in there. They 
are self-serving statements, if you please. 
There have been constant requests on 
the part of Members of Congress and 
others to get an audit so that we could 
get these figures and find out just what 
the situation is. I think by insisting on 
this amendment we will further the zeal 
of the people to get an audit so that we 
can get this down to the figure that we 
want. 

I want to commend the committee, 
however, for the work that they have 
done in trying to bring them down to that 
3314 percent. I note in the statement 
in the committee report they say they 
have done everything they could to re- 
duce the amounts, and although a re- 
duction to the 3344 percent extent was 
not quite achieved for this year, there is 
every indication that such a reduction 
will be accomplished within the next 
year or two. If we support this amend- 
ment we will support the efforts of not 
only this committee but force the State 
Department to insist that we do get this 
down to the level. Incidentally, we 
might get out of some of these 77 dif- 
ferent organizations, some of which I 
suspect are duplications and do no good 
for our country. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
Gross] 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
amused a few minutes ago when I had 
an amendment here to knock out the 
$7,500,000 for the acquisition of build- 
ings in foreign countries as set up in 
this bill, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Rooney] said, in effect, “This is not 
going to cost the taxpayers a dime.” 
Well, where do these counterpart funds 
come from, if they do not come from 
the taxpayers of the United States? 
Whose money is it? You are dealing in 
American taxpayers’ money, even though 
indirectly, and it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how thin you slice it verbally. 

I was further amused to hear the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], a few 
minutes ago, say that we ought to wait 
and see whether Russia is going to meet 
her financial obligation under the U. N. 
How much longer—how many more 
years—are we going to wait for Russia 
to make known her position? There is 
no reason why this amendment should 
not be adopted. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 


gentleman from Ohio, who was one of 
our representatives on this budgetary 
committee, and who, I understand, did 
a magnificent job in attempting to limit 
these commitments, nevertheless says 
these assessments were made in line with 
the national incomes of the respective 
countries. I wonder if they took into 
consideration also the national debts of 
these countries? Our national debt is 
more than twice the total combined na- 
tional debts of all the other countries 
participating in this program. 

May I say also that those gentlemen 
who were representing us at the United 
Nations in helping to fix this budget to 
assess the United States 36.9 percent 
as against Russia’s 11 percent did follow 
the letter of the law as it was written 
last year. But some of them, at least, 
must have been not so much interested 
in the intent of the law as they were 
in the loopholes provided for evading 
the intent of the law. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi for his observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
care to discuss at this time the United 
States participation in the United Na- 
tions or the various other organizations 
such as UNESCO. I do recall, however, 
that last year when this matter was 
being discussed, on the floor, that is, the 
limiting of our expenditures to one- 
third of the total contributed by all 
countries; it was argued loudly and very 
strongly by the opponents of this limi- 
tation that we should not do that at 
this time; but wait until this year. These 
members of Congress said the State De- 
partment would get agreements with 
these organizations to cut our contribu- 
tion to one-third of the whole by this 
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year. Apparently our State Department 
hasn’t done this. Now it appears that 
we are supposed to give up the right of 
the United States to in any way appro- 
priate our own money. We depend on 
the U. N. and such organizations to fix 
this amount that we shall pay to these 
organizations. Perhaps it was because 
Congress was not appropriating money 
fast enough; that we have to get a 
foreign group to speed up the process. 
I frankly think we have been appro- 
priating money fast enough and giving 
our money away fast enough without 
giving some alien group the right to 
determine how much we should pay. 

I believe there are 67 nations in the 
United Nations organization and 60 in 
UNESCO and similiar numbers in the 
various other groups. Yet we are pay- 
ing more than one-third of the totals 
spent by all of the other participating 
naiions. This amendment only attempts 
to limit the amount that we are to pay, 
one-third of the total contribution. We 
are paying more than three times as 
much as Russia. Yet the Administra- 
tion is opposing this limitation. We 
must realize that we can’t continue to 
support the world. 

Regardless of whether these different 
organizations are helping us or hinder- 
ing us—and there is no use to go into 
that at this time. Ido, however, believe 
that it is up to the Congress as repre- 
sentatives of the people to determine 
the amount that we should contribute 
to these organizations. That decision 
should not be made by these alien 
groups. I maintain that the United 
States should still be its own master. 
I certainly would hate to change the 
name of Uncle Sam to Uncle Sap. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
unlike the gentleman from Iowa I can 
find nothing to be amused about in his 
remarks about the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys]. The gentleman from Ohio 
had an extremely difficult job as a dele- 
gate to the United Nations. He kept in 
mind at all times the Williams amend- 
ment. He tried to meet with every con- 
gressional group that visited Europe to 
talk this matter over with them. I assure 
the gentleman from Mississippi that 
neither the gentleman from Ohio nor I 
were looking for any loopholes or trying 
to evade the intent of Congress. We 
have always recognized and we kept in 
mind at all times just what the au- 
thority of Congress was.° 

May I say to my good friend from 
Idaho, who has made some serious 
charges this afternoon about some of us 
who have also taken the oath of office 
in this body, that the Charter of the 
United Nations was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. Under the 
Constitution, that Charter when ratified 
became a part of the law of the land. I 
would never question the motive of any 
Member of this House, because I believe 
that when every Member raises his voice 
he believes what he js saying, is in the 
best interests of the United States, and 
that he acts accordingly, but I do resent 
insinuations which apply to all who may 
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be in disagreement on one policy or 
another. 

Insofar as my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri, is concerned, he 
mentioned something about his com- 
mittee and its interest in these confer- 
ences. I know he is a hard worker and 
is interested in everything he does. 
However, I have been informed by the 
subcommittee that audits are made of 
these organizations every year. We did 
not have as much success as the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Preston] did in 
UNESCO in reducing the amount to the 
level desired by the Congress. But, I 
want to tell this body that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] did a magnifi- 
cent job—a tough job—and I am de- 
lighted to have been associated with 
him, and I want everyone to know he 
did his very best to achieve what the 
Congress intended, and to do what he 
could to bring this allotment down, and, 
furthermore, to him goes the credit for 
raising the contributions by the 
U.S.S. R., Byelorussia, and the Ukraine 
by approximately 40 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 103, noes 56. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rooney 
and Mr. Wit.iaMs of Mississippi. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 120, 
noes 66. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 

For the necessary expenses of participation 
by the United States upon approval by the 
Secretary of State, in international activities 
which arise from time to time in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs and for which specific 
appropriations have not been provided pur- 
suant to treaties, conventions, or special acts 
of Congress, including personal services 
without regard to civil-service and classifi- 
cation laws; salaries, expenses and allow- 
ances of personnel and dependents as au- 
thorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 801-1158); employ- 
ment of aliens; travel expenses without re- 
gard to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and to the rates of per diem 
allowances in lieu of subsistence expenses 
under the Travel Expense Act of 1949; not 
to exceed $15 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
for persons serving without compensation in 
an advisory capacity while away from their 
homes or regular places of business; rent of 
quarters by contract or otherwise; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; contributions for 
the share of the United States in expenses of 
international organizations; and printing 
and binding without regard to section 11 of 
the act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 
$2,000,000, of which not to exceed a total of 
$100,000 may be expended for representation 
allowances as authorized by section 901 (3) 
of the act of August 13, 1946 (22 U. S. C. 
1131) and for entertainment. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
7, strike out lines 4 through 25, and on page 
8, strike out lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit this amendment comes too late. 
The Clerk had already read “Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to remind the gentleman from New 
York that the Clerk had just completed 
reading through line 4 on page 8, the 
language which the gentleman seeks to 
strike out. 

Mr. ROONEY. If I am not mistaken, 
the Clerk had read “International 
Boundary and Water Commission be- 
tween the United States and Mexico.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa was on his feet seeking rec- 
ognition. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
name of fair play, how many so-called 
international emergency or contingency 
funds are the taxpayers supposed to fi- 
nance? The President has an interna- 
tional so-called emergency fund, with an 
estimated $4,000,000 or more in the till 
right now, and another item in this same 
bill provides $1,100,000 for what is listed 
as “emergencies in the diplomatic and 
consular service.” 

Therefore, my amendment is entirely 
justified. It simply eliminates a $2,000,- 
000 overlapping international contin- 
gency fund. This item not only overlaps 
in that respect, but provides an addi- 
tional $100,000 in so-called representa- 
tion allowances. Need I remind you 
that there is an entire section of this 
same bill providing $675,000 for—you 
guessed it, and here is the language— 
representation allowances? 

If we do not put a stop to this sort of 
outrage the taxpayers will be convinced 
we are sound asleep. 

This amendment is a $2,000,000 must. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent: that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa be- 
cause I have come to the conviction, as 
a result of having talked to a great many 
American citizens in a great many States 
in the last few months, that the time 
has come to practice a little rigid econ- 
omy. 

As I said on the floor here yesterday 
or the day before, there is no agency or 
department of Government that has 
shown a more rapid increase in expendi- 
tures than the State Department; and 
there is no agency of the Government in 
which the American people have less 


faith and confidence than the State De- 
partment as it is now constituted. Of 
course, as the gentleman from Montana 
so ably pointed out a little while ago, 
@ great many of these commitments 
have been made as a result of the action 
taken in San Francisco when we helped 
create the United Nations organization 
and later became a member as a result 
of Senate ratification of that agreement. 
However, I am not unmindful of the fact 
that these international organizations 
which have been created as an addition 
to the original United Nations, as an 
added appendage here or an added ap- 
pendage there. And I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the man who pre- 
sided over the opening of that confer- 
ence in San Francisco at which the 
United Nations was born, was a man 
named Alger Hiss. I am not unmindful 
of the fact that it was he who counseled 
the American delegates to that confer- 
ence that whatever they did they should 
give to Soviet Russia the veto power 
which has resulted in the United Nations 
organization being impotent to do any 
really constructive work in behalf of 
world peace. 

We are members of a great many in- 
ternational organizations, the exact 
number escapes me at this time but it is 
time we eliminate some of these appro- 
priations we are voting for them, for in- 
stance, the appropriation for interna- 
tional contingencies. You can just de- 
velop that operation all over the lot. As 
the gentleman from Iowa so ably pointed 
out, we have already taken care of every 
contingency that can be imagined, by 
spelling them out in other parts of the 
bill, and by allocating funds for this con- 
tingency and that contingency. This 
item is just another cover-all gimmick 
put in this bill so as to give the spend- 
ers in the State Department another $2,- 
100,000 to throw away on any kind of 
party or other arrangement they desire. 

I think the time has come when the 
Congress should now and then give a 
little attention now and then to the wel- 
fare of the United States, and the peo- 
ple you and I are supposed to represent. 
They are called Americans in some lan- 
guages, and a lot of other names in other 
languages. After all, we are paying the 
freight for these international organiza- 
tions; and we have the right to say just 
how we want to spend our money. That 
is our responsibility. We should stand 
up and meet it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] is recog- 
nized to close the debate. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio is as expertly mis- 
advised with regard to this ill-advised 
amendment as it is possible to be. 

I wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the language on 
page 7 of the report: International con- 
tingencies: 

The committee recommends $2,000,000 for 
this item, a reduction of $200,000 in the 
amount of the budget estimate and a re- 
duction of $500,000 below the amount appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. This ap- 
propriation covers the expenses for which 
specific appropriations have not otherwise 
been provided, of United States participa- 
tion in international conferences, missions 
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on special assignment, and temporary inter- 
national organizations. The appropriation 
for this purpose totaled $4,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1948 and has been reduced each succes- 
sive year by the committee so that the pres- 
ent recommendation is exactly one-half of 
the 1948 appropriation. 


Mr. Chairman, if you will turn to page 
298 of part 1 of the committee hearings 
you will find in small print to the extent 
of two and a half pages the various meet- 
ings in which this Government must be 
represented. They include participa- 
tion in international conferences, meet- 
ings of international organizations, 
United Nations organizations and sub- 
sidiary bodies, General Assembly, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Security 
Council, Trusteeship Council, specialized 
agencies, and so forth. You can see for 
yourselves what they are. 

Are we not going to be represented at 
these international conferences? Why, 
you have already voted the money for 
our representatives in the State Depart- 
ment. You already have put these em- 
ployees on the payroll; now you want to 
take away the money to send them to 
the international conferences. Is that 
economy? I say it is the usual sense- 
less kind of economy we get from the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. One of the real 
problems today confronting the livestock 
producers is the foot-and-mouth disease. 
It could very easily mean this would de- 
prive the State Department of funds 
they could use in scientific research in 
connection with other organizations hav- 
ing to do with foot-and-mouth disease. 
That is just one of the things that may 
be involved. In this regard I call atten- 
tion to the many organizations for the 
benefit of American citizens listed on 
pages 298-299 of the hearings. As a 
farmer and livestock producer, I am very 
much concerned about the scientific 
value of the work of these organizations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, the 
gentleman talks about the wages and 
salaries of these State Department em- 
ployees. There is also a lot of money in 
this bill for their expenses. Let them 
use some of that expense money to at- 
tend these conferences if they want to. 

Mr. ROONEY. There is no overlap- 
ping here. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, yes, there is. 

Mr. ROONEY. You do not know. 
Why do not you ask your committee 
members? They agreed to all these 
things, and I might say the gentleman 
from Ohio has no better record for econ- 
omy in this House than I have. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, no. Itisa 
wonderful record. 

Mr. ROONEY. A record of sensible 
economy. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 

_man from Illinois. 
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Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from New York that I 
attended the Migration Conference of 
the International Labor Organization 
held in Naples, Italy, last September. 
Many of the delegates from Central and 
South America wanted to know what the 
position of the United States was. Sol 
thought I had better find out what it was 
from our chairman. He told me that he 
had to take the floor of that Conference 
either that day or the following day and 
state the position of the United States, 
but he did not have the slightest idea 
what the position was. If that is the 
kind of conferees we are going to send 
over there we ought to cut this whole 
thing out. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that at many international con- 
ferences, for instance last year at the 
United Nations General Assembly, we 
found the gentleman from Ohio from 
that side of the aisle [Mr. Vorys] and 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr., 
MANSFIELD] from this side of the aisle, 
there as delegates or alternate delegates. 
There are many international confer- 
ences to which Members of Congress are 
sent and it is out of this very fund which 
the gentleman from Iowa would strike 
from the bill that there is paid the ex- 
penses to send these Members of Con- 
gress to such international conferences. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to know 
if the gentleman can point out in the 
hearings where there is a report to this 
committee as to what a similar appro- 
priation was used for last year? 

Mr. ROONEY. We cut it down, did 
we not? 

Mr. MEADER. What did they use this 
similar fund for last year? Can we not 
have an itemized expense account? 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
recall, last fall we had the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in Paris in the 
months of November and December. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on the pending amendment. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 79, noes 66. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RoonEy 
and Mr. Gross. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 92, 
noes 72. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada, the salary of one Com- 
missioner on the part of the United States, 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent (the other Commissioners to serve in 
that capacity without compensation there- 
for); salaries of clerks and other employees 
appointed by the Commissioners on the part 
of the United States with the approval solely 
of the Secretary of State; travel expenses and 
compensation of witnesses in attending hear- 
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ings of the Commission at such places in the 
United States and Canada as the Commis- 
sion or the American Commissioners shall 
determine to be necessary; and special and 
technical investigations in connection with 
matters falling within the Commission’s 
jurisdiction: Provided, That the Secretary of 
State is authorized to transfer to any depart- 
ment or independent establishment of the 
Government, with the consent of the head 
thereof, funds from this appropriation for 
direct expenditure by such department or 
establishment for such investigations. 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are coming in a 
minute to the international information 
and educational activities of the State 
Department. 

I want to bring to the attention of the 
House a situation I found in Paris when 
I was there last October. A copy of the 
Embassy News of October 12, 1951, came 
into my possession. I noticed they were 
having an exhibit of prints of contem- 
porary artists as a part of their infor- 
mation program. I went around to view 
this exhibit, and, frankly, I found it 
even more communistic than the art ex- 
hibit that I was at least in part instru- 
mental in having Secretary of State 
Gen. George Marshall stop during the 
Eightieth Congress, and which President 
Truman himself said was ridiculous and 
should have no place in the information 
service. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the objects of art, paintings, 
which were sent overseas by the Corco- 
ran Art Gallery and the Museum of 
Modern Art, in New York, and which 
were inspected by the gentleman? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I-am. 

Mr. ROONEY. Did the gentleman 
know that they were sent overseas 
for—— : 

Mr. BUSBEY. I do not yield further. 
I will take care of the situation. 

On January 28 of this year I received 
this letter from Mr. Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State: 

Dear Mr. BusBey: It has been reported to 
us that you expressed misgivings about an 
exhibition of art which was being displayed 
on USIE premises in Paris. It was reported 
that you described this exhibition as “Com- 
munist.” 

We have inquired into this, and find that 
the exhibitions which were on display at 
the time of your visit came from the Museum 
of Modern Art, in New York, and the Corcoran 
Gallery, in Washington. 

We feel certain that the report which 
Wwe received must have been based on a mis- 
understanding of your views. Considering 
the serious nature of the reference to two 
reputable institutions, we are most anxious 
to know whether your statements were cor- 
rectly reported to us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary. 


He was incorrect with regard to that 
statement about the two reputable in- 
stitutions because I made no references 
to them in any way in any of my 
speeches. My reference was to the ex- 
hibit explicitly. On February 4, 1952, 
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T replied to Mr. Barrett’s letter, as 
follows: 


FeBruary 4, 1952. 
Mr. Epwarp W. BaRRETT, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BakRETT: In reply to your letter 
of January 28 I must admit that I have ex- 
pressed misgivings about the exhibition of 
art which was displayed on USIE premises in 
Paris. I believe the exhibition to be as com- 
munistic as the art project of the State De- 
partment I was instrumental in exposing 
when Mr. William Benton was Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, in which Gen. George Mar- 
shall, who was then Secretary of State, agreed 
with me and had stopped. 

My exposé of the original State Depart- 
ment art project was made in a speech on 
the floor of the House of Representatives on 
May 13, 1947. This can be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 4, pages 
5220-5226. 

In the second paragraph of your letter you 
state that the display of art came from the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York and the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington. I 6hall 
appreciate it if you will inform me as to 
which exhibits came from the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and which came 
from the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 
According to the Embassy News, Paris, 
France, dated October 12, 1951, volume 3, No. 
37, in which this exhibition is mentioned, 
“The prints belong to the collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City.” No 
mention is made of any of the exhibits com- 
ing from the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton. 

Will you be kind enough to furnish me 
with a complete explanation of how this ex- 
hibition in Paris was obtained, who was 
responsible for it, and the names of any and 
all individuals or departments of Govern- 
ment who approved it? 

At no time to date have I made references 
to the Museum of Modern Art or the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. Any remarks I have made 
have been directly concerning the exhibition 
itself. I assure you that any statements or 
reports emanating from me regarding the 
exhibition are not through a misunderstand- 
ing of my views concerning the project, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED E. BUSBEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Under date of February 14, 1942, Mr. 
Barrett wrote me again as follows: 


FEBRUARY 14, 1952. 
The Honorable Frep E. Bussey, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. BusBEyY: I appreciate the candor 
of your letter of February 4. According to 
the Embassy News that you quote, the ex- 
hibit to which you refer is that which was 
obtained in toto from the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York. 

The curator of prints of the Museum of 
Modern Art chose 84 prints from the Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection which he 
deemed to be most representative of con- 
temporary American art. At the Museum’s 
request Mr. Nelson Rockefeller paid for the 
mounting of prints and their insurance. The 
prints were transported to France without 
expense to the United States Government. 
A number of well-Known American museums 
have contributed exhibits for display abroad. 
The exhibit you saw was followed by one 
from the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 

These prints were loaned to USIE for ex- 
hibit purposes for a period of 1 year. 

As the prints were reputed to be outstand- 
ing examples of American graphic reproduc- 
tion techniques, USIE in Paris made special 
effort to bring this exhibit to the attention 
of appropriate graphic art groups as well as 
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art circles in France. I feel that you would 
be particularly interested in the following 
press comments which appeared in news- 
papers in France in this regard: 

New York Herald Tribune: “The United 
States Information Service’s new exhibition 
of 68 contemporary American engravings is 
an effective reminder of the excellent work 
being done on the other side of the world by 
our own countrymen. * * * The exhibi- 
tion is characterized by a freshness that 
speaks well for American art, and it is worth 
noting that most of the exhibitors have nev- 
er studied in France, a fact that the visitor 
who so ardently champions French art might 
keep in mind.” 

Le Monde: “The techniques of print-mak- 
ing are in great favor in the United States: 
The Print Department of the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, cooperated with the 
Cultural Relations Section of the American 
Embassy in the presentation of about 60 
prints of importance, which are shown at 
41. Faubourg Sairt-Honore. * * * The 
striking points of this exhibition are its great 
variety, and above all the complexity of the 
media. While one can see a detailed and 
really graphic print, such as Subway Station 
by A. Landeck, a strong and simple wood cut 
like Leap Frog by L. Pierce, one can also 
find numerous prints which are working with 
new processes.” 

Carrefour (weekly publication): “Most of 
the American engravers presented at 41 
Faubourg Saint-Honore under the auspices 
of the Cultural Relations Section of the 
American Embassy show a remarkable tech- 
nique, and often a great fantasy, a sense of 
humor and some ingenuity. Skill and ap- 
plication prevail over instinct and sensibility, 
but the still young American art is rapidly 
progressing. The time will probably soon 
come when it will find its own style and im- 
press it.” 

Daily Mail (British daily): “American en- 
gravers reach high standard: 68 contempo- 
rary American engravers are exhibiting at 
the Embassy. The work is in great part non- 
figurative which would seem to show that 
in the Unitec States this form of art has in- 
creased. There are a number of figurative 
compositions such as Golgotha of Andre 
Racz, a trenchant self-portrait by Steg; 
Rabbit, a striking composition by Rico Le- 
brun, and a dynamic Tiger by Wisch Kohn. 
In contrast there is surrealist work such as 
Memory Machine by Bothwell; abstract pat- 
tern as in the Falling Cart of Alfred Russell 
and much else of the same order. Most of 
the exhibit shows a high level of execution.” 

Age Nouveau (monthly publication) : “The 
68 contemporary American prints, selected 
with such good taste from an immense 
amount of material and presently shown at 
the American Embassy, really give a new 
view on an outside world. They are less 
strange to our eyes which already know the 
works of Hayter, Ernst, Sutherland, etc. 
* * * whose influence is obvious; but 
they nevertheless give a foreign impression, 
due to the character of the artists them- 
selves, their faultless technique combined 
with an impulse of healthy, vigorous youth, 
and with e spiritual confusion which does 
not give as in France primordial value to a 
Cartesian subject.” 

Insofar as selection of the prints them- 
selves is concerned no individual or depart- 
ment of government passed judgment upon 
them. In this regard, as I have already said, 
the selection was made by the curator of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

We have not referred your letter to the 
Museum of Modern Art, but we would be 
happy to request their comments in re- 
gard to Communist influence in this par- 
ticular collection. 

Insofar as authorization for exhibition of 
this specific exhibit is concerned, the exhibit 
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was announced as being one supplied by the 
Museum of Modern Art as a representative 
selection of contemporary American prints, 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BaRRETT, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and include therein the reply to me from 
Mr. Barrett, along with the record of 
some of these artists which I received 
from the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
may ask to extend his own remarks, but 
the other part of the request will have 
to be made in the House. ‘ 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
think that the gentleman should tell us 
about that right here, and I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that he may 
have five additional minutes to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I made a request to 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities to look over the list of artists who 
had their paintings exhibited in Paris. 
On December 3, 1951, I received the fol- 
lowing reply from Mr. Joun S. Woop, 
chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities: 


In response to your recent request, at- 
tached hereto is a memorandum on certain 
individuals mentioned in your request. 


Mr. Chairman, the information re- 
garding these artists as taken from the 
files of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities is as follows: 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, UNITED 
StTaTEs HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Subject: Alexander Calder; Antonio Frasconi; 
Milton Goldstein; Robert Gwathmey; 
Leona Pierce; William Rose; Alfred Rus- 
sell; Louis Schanker; Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright; Irving Amen; Nemecio Antu- 
nez; Maxil Ballinger; Margaret Balzer; 
Fred Becker; Harriet Berger; Dorr Both- 
well; Minna Citron; Worden Day; Ana 
Rosa De Ycaza; Carlus Dyer; Sue Fuller; 
Jose Guerrero; Hildegarde Haas; Paul 
Thomas Haas; Fanny Hillsmith; Ian 
Hugo; James Pope Jones; Raymond 
Jordan; Misch Kohn; Armin Landeck; 
Edward Landon; Rico Lebrun; James 
Houston McConnell; Boris Margo; Alice 
Trumbull Mason; Seong Moy; Harold 
Paris; Gabor Peterdi; Alton Pickens; 
Charles Quest; Andre Racz; Bernard 
Reder; Anne Ryan; Karl Schrag; Bernard 
Steffen; James Louis Steg; Pennerton 
West; Anne Wienholt; Adja Yunkers; 
Enrique Zanartu; De Carava; L. Krueger; 
H. Mark. 

The public records, files and publications 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
reveal the following information concerning 
the individuals listed in the subject above: 

ALEXANDER CALDER 


One Alexander Calder (no identification 
shown) was a sponsor of a dinner dedicated 
to American-Soviet Post-War Relations 
which was given under auspices of the Amer- 
ican Russian Institute, New York, N. Y., 
October 19, 1944, as shown by the Invitation 
to the dinner. Attorney General Tom Clark 
cited the American Russian Institute as a 
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“Communist” organization in a letter fur- 
nished the Loyalty Review Board and re- 
leased to the press by the United Civil Service 
Commission April 27, 1949. 


ANTONIO FRASCONI 


Four woodcuts entitled “Freedom for All” 
by Antonio Frasconi were reproduced in the 
April 1948 issue of Masses and Mainstream 
(pp. 7-10). The artist, identified as from 
New York, participated in the Masses-Main- 
stream demonstration against anti-Com- 
munist legislation as shown by the Daily 
Worker, May 25, 1948 (p. 13). Drawings by 
Antonio Frasconi are found in Masses and 
Mainstream, issues of January 1949 (p. 17), 
June 1949, and November 1, 1949 (pp. 9, 11). 
The congressional Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report No. 1953, April 
26, 1950 (p 75), cited Masses and Mainstream 
as the successor to New Masses, a Commu- 
nist magazine. 


MILTON GOLDSTEIN 


The Daily Worker of October 30, 1937 (p. 2) 
reported that one Milton Goldstein, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., was a member of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade who had just returned from 
the trenches in Spain. The Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade or Battalion was cited as Com- 
munist by Attorney General Tom Clark in a 
letter furnished the Loyalty Review Board 
and released to the press by the United 
States Civil Service Commission April 27, 
1949. The Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report dated March 29, 
1944 (p. 146), cited the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade or Battalion as follows: “The Com- 
munist Party was active in recruiting Ameri- 
can boys for the so-called Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade in behalf of Loyalist Spain. Browder 
has boasted that 60 percent of the brigade 
was composed of Communist Party mem- 
bers.” 

The Daily Worker of July 13, 1948 (p. 4) 
reported that one Milton Goldstein was 
county industrial director of the Queens 
Communist Party. Walter S. Steele, in his 
testimony in public hearings, Committee on 
Un-American Activities, July 21, 1947 (p. 11), 
listed one Milton Goldstein as _ sectional 
organizer, Communist Party, Queens County 
section. 


ROBERT GWATHMEY 


The Daily Worker of January 17, 1949 
(p. 3), reported that Robert Gwathmey was 
one of the signers of a statement in behalf 
of the 12 Communist leaders. He was a 
signer of a statement defending the 12 Com- 
munist leaders as shown by the Daily Worker 
of February 28, 1949 (p. 9). A letterhead 
of the National Non-Partisan Committee To 
Defend the Rights of the 12 Communist 
Leaders dated September 9, 1949, listed Rob- 
ert Gwathmey, of New York, as a sponsor 
of that organization, as did the Daily Worker 
of October 3, 1949 (p. 9). He protested the 
decision of the Supreme Court upholding the 
conviction of the Communist leaders as re- 
ported by the Daily Worker of June 29, 1951 
(p. 11). 

The Daily Worker of April 7, 1948 (p. 13), 
reported that Robert Gwathmey was one of 
those who protested the arrest of Pablo 
Neruda, Communist Chilean senator and 
world-famous poet. 

Robert Gwathmey was a sponsor artist of 
an exhibition held by the China Aid Council 
of the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy as shown by a leaflet, Art for China, 
Attorney General Tom Clark cited the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters furnished 
the Loyalty Review Board and released to the 
press by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. 
Attorney General Francis Biddle cited the 
organization as established in the United 
States in 1937 as successor to the American 
League Against War and Fascism “in an ef- 
fort to create public sentiment on behalf of 
a foreign policy adapted to the interests of 
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the Soviet Union. * * * The American 
League for Peace and Democracy * * * 
was designed to conceal Communist control, 
in accordance with the new tactics of the 
Communist International.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 88, pt. 6, pp. 7442-7443.) The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report dated January 3, 1939 pp. 
69-71), cited the American League * * * 
as “the largest of the Communist-front 
movements in the United States.” 

The Daily Worker of May 1, 1951 (p. 11) 
listed Robert Gwathmey, New York, as a 
sponsor of a contest for songs, essays, and 
paintings advancing the theme of world 
peace held under auspices of the American 
Peace Crusade. He was a sponsor of the 
American People’s Congress and Exposition 
for Peace, Chicago, Ill., June 29, 30, and 
July 1, 1951, held under auspices of the 
American Peace Crusade as shown by the 
call to the American People’s Con- 
gress, * * * and a leaflet, American 
People’s Congress. The congressional Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port on the Communist peace offensive, 
April 25, 1951 (p. 51), and in its statement 
issued on the March of Treason, February 19, 
1951, cited the American Peace Crusade as 
an organization which the Communists es- 
tablished as “a new instrument for their 
peace offensive in the United States” and 
which was heralded by the Daily Worker 
with the usual bold headlines reserved for 
projects in line with the Communist 
objectives. 

An advertisement in the Washington Post 
of May 20, 1947 (p. 13), listed Robert 
Gwathmey, University of Washington, as one 
of those who signed the Civil Rights Con- 
gress statement defending the Communist 
Party. He was a member of a delegation of 
the Civil Rights Congress which protested an 
attack on Robert Thompson, Communist, as 
shown by the Daily Worker of September 27, 
1948 (p. 7). Robert Gwathmey, an artist in 
New York City, was an additional sponsor of 
the Bill of Rights Conference of the Civil 
Rights Congress as shown by the call to a 
Bill of Rights Conference, New York City, 
July 16-17, 1949 (p. 8). Attorney General 
Tom Clark cited the Civil Rights Congress as 
subversive and Communist in letters fur- 
nished the Loyalty Review Board and released 
to the press by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948. The Congressional Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port dated September 2, 1947 (pp. 2 and 19), 
cited the Civil Rights Congress as an organi- 
zation formed in April 1946 as a merger of 
two other Communist-front organizations 
(International Labor Defense and the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties), “dedicated not to the broader issues of 
civil liberties but specifically to the defense 
of individual Communists and the Commu- 
nist Party and controlled by individuals who 
are either members of the Communist Party 
or openly loyal to it.” 

The Daily Worker of February 9, 1949 (p. 
12) contained a defense of the art of Robert 
Gwathmey. An exhibit of Mr. Gwathmey’s 
art was praised in the Daily Worker of April 
22, 1949 (p. 12). The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (pp. 59 and 60), cited the 
Daily Worker as “the chief journalistic 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party.” The 
Congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report dated May 11, 1948 (p. 
44), cited the Daily Worker as the “official 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
organ.” 

Robert Gwathmey was a signer of a petition 
to President Truman “to bar military aid to 
or alliance with fascist Spain” released by 
the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee as shown by 
a mimeographed petition attached to a letter- 
head of the organization dated May 18, 1951. 
The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
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was cited as “subversive” and “Communist” 
by Attorney General Tom Clark in letters 
furnished the Loyalty Review Board and re- 
leased to the press by the United States Civil 
Service Commission December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948. The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 174), cited the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee as a “Communist- 
front organization headed by Edward K. 
Barsky.” 

An advertisement in PM, October 16, 1947 
(p. 5) listed Robert Gwathmey as a sponsor 
of a meeting held under auspices of New 
Masses and Mainstream. He spoke at the 
Masses and Mainstream Forum No. 2 as 
shown by the Daily Worker of April 26, 1948 
(p. 7). The Daily Worker of April 29, 1948 
(p. 6) listed Robert Gwathmey as a sponsor 
of a meeting on Culture Against the War- 
makers, held under auspices of Masses and 
Mainstream. He was one of the signers of 
an open letter to Soviet writers sponsored 
by Masses and Mainstream as shown by the 
May 1948 issue of the periodical (p.3). The 
May 1948 issue of Masses and Mainstream 
(p. 88) listed Robert Gwathmey as a speaker 
at a forum held under auspices of that pub- 
lication. He signed a letter defending the 
open letter to Soviet writers sent under 
auspices of the publication as shown by the 
Daily Worker of May 7, 1948 (p. 13). He 
participated in a Masses-Mainstream dem- 
onstration against anti-Communist legisla- 
tion as shown by the Daily Worker of May 
25, 1948 (p. 13). Mr. Gwathmey was a con- 
tributing editor of Masses and Mainstream 
as shown by the issues of March 1948, volume 
1, No. 1, August 1950 (p.1). Robert Gwath- 
mey was a contributing editor of New Masses 
as shown by the testimony of Walter S. 
Steele, public hearings, Committee on Un- 
American Activities, July 21 1947 (p. 34), 
New Masses, April 30, 1946 (p. 2), July 22, 
1947 (p. 2). Citations of Masses and Main- 
stream are found on page 1 of this memo- 
randum. Attorney General Francis Biddle 
cited New Masses as a Communist periodical 
as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
September 24, 1942. The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (pp. 48 and 75), cited New 
Masses as a nationally circulated weekly 
journal of the Communist Party. 

The Daily Worker of April 22, 1946 (p. 4) 
reported that Robert Gwathmey lent sup- 
port to the May Day parade. He was a spon- 
sor of the May Day Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions as shown by the 
Daily Worker of April 19, 1947 (p. 4), and 
April 30, 1948 (p.5). The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 179), cited the May Day 
parade as “an annual mobilization of Com- 
munist strength.” 

Robert Gwathmey was a sponsor of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace held under auspices of the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions, 
New York, N. Y., March 25-27, 1949, as shown 
by the Conference “Call,” the Conference 
program (p. 12), and the Daily Worker of 
February 21, 1949 (p. 9). He was one of the 
signers of a statement released by the Na- 
tional Council * * * against anti-Com- 
munist legislation as shown by the Daily 
Worker of March 7, 1949 (p. 4). A mimeo- 
graphed list of signers of a “resolution 
against atomic weapons” released by the Na- 
tional Council * * * and attached to a 
letterhead of that organization dated July 
28, 1950, contains the name of Robert Gwath- 
mey, New York, N. Y. He was a signer of a 
statement for negotiations with the U.S.S. R. 
released under auspices of the National Coun- 
cil * * * as shown by the Daily Worker 
of August 7, 1950 (p. 8). He was a judge 


for winners in Graphic Arts Competition on 
“Peace and Progress” held under auspices 
of the Arts Division of the New York Coun- 
cil of the National Council of the Arts, Sci- 
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ences and Professions as shown by the May 
23, 1951, issue of the Daily Worker (p. 11). 
He signed a statement of the National Coun- 
cil * * * as shown by CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 95, part 7, page 9435. 

The congressional Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report dated April 26, 
1950 (p. 2), cited the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions as a “Com- 
munist front” organization. In this same 
report (p. 11), the congressional committee 
* * * cited the Scientific and Cultural 
Conference for World Peace as a Communist 
front which “was actually a supermobiliza- 
tion of the inveterate wheelhorses and sup- 
porters of the Communist Party and its aux- 
iliary organizations.” 

Robert Gwathmey was an endorser of the 
World Peace Appeal as shown by an undated 
leaflet, Prominent Americans Call For 

* * *, received by this committee, Sep- 
tember 11, 1950. The congressional Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, in its report 
on the Communist Peace Conference, April 
25, 1951 (p. 34), cited the World Peace Appeal 
as a petition campaign launched by the Per- 
manent Committee of the World Peace Con- 
gress at its meeting in Stockholm, March 
16-19, 1950; as having “received the enthu- 
siastic approval of every section of the in- 
ternational Communist hierarchy”; as hav- 
ing been lauded in the Communist press, 
putting “every individual Communist on no- 
tice that he ‘has the duty to rise to this 
appeal’”; and as having “received the offi- 
cial endorsement of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U. S. S. R., which has been echoed 
by the governing bodies of every Commu- 
nist satellite country, and by all Communist 
Parties throughout the world.” 

LEONA PIERCE 

Leona Pierce was second prize winner for 
her woodcut, Leap Frogging, in the Graphic 
Arts Exhibition for Peace and Progress, May 
27-June 10, 1951, which was held under 
auspices of the Arts Division of the New 
York Council of the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions as shown 
by the exhibition catalog (pp. 1, 4, and 5) 
Citations of the National Council * * ®* 
are found on page 4 of this memorandum. 

A woodcut by Leona Pierce was repro- 
duced in the July 1949 issue of Masses and 
Mainstream (p. 54). Citation of Masses 
and Mainstream is found on page 1 of this 
memorandum, 


WILLIAM ROSE 


One William Rose, Phoenix, Ariz., was the 
Communist candidate for county supervisor 
of Maricopa County as shown by the Daily 
Worker of August 11, 1934. 

Walter S. Steele, in his testimony in pub- 
lic hearings, Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, July “1, 1947 (p. 51), listed one 
William Rose as a member of the faculty 
of the Abraham Lincoln School in Chicago, 
Attorney General Tom Clark cited the Abra- 
ham Lincoln School as an adjunct of the 
Communist Party in a letter furnished the 
Loyalty Review Board and released to the 
press by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission December 4, 1947. The Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port dated March 29, 1944 (p. 82), cited the 
Abraham Lincoln School as a “Communist 
educational medium” in Chicago. 


ALFRED RUSSELL 

Edwin P. Banta, librarian, Federal Writers’ 
WPA Project No. 1, New York, N. Y., testi- 
fied in public hearings, Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, September 15, 
1938, that one Alfred Russell, who said that 
he did undercover secret work for the Com- 
munist Party, was nominated for administra- 
tive secretary of the Workers Alliance. 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the 
Workers Alliance as “subversive” and “Com- 
munist” in letters furnished the Loyalty Re- 
view Board and released to the press by the 
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United States Civil Service Commission De- 
cember 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. At- 
torney General Francis Biddle cited the 
Workers Alliance as a “Communist pene- 
trated organization” in a list printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 88, part 
6, page 7444. The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report dated 
January 3, 1939 (pp. 72-74), cited the Work- 
ers Alliance as “among the successes in its 
‘front’ movements, the Communists point to 
the ‘Workers’ Alliance of America.’” It was 
created in 1936, and organized “in practically 
every relief project in the country.” 


LOUIS SCHANKER 


Louis Schanker was a sponsor artist of an 
exhibition held under auspices of the China 
aid council of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy as shown by the leaflet, Art 
for China. Citations of the American League 
* * * are found on page 2 of this memo- 
randum. 

The Daily Worker of February 14, 1936 
(p. 5) reported that Louis Schanker Was an 
instructor at the John Reed Club School. 
John Reed was the founder of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party. 

Louis Schanker was an exhibitor at an ex- 
hibitor at an exposition of the Medical Bu- 
reau and North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy, in New York, N. Y., as 
shown by-the Daily Worker of May 28, 1937 
(p. 1). The‘Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report dated March 29, 
1944 (p. 82), cited the medical bureau 
°* * * as a Communist-front organization, 

The program for an art exhibition Neld 
under auspices of the United American 
Artists, New York, N. Y., September 18-30, 
1939, lists Louis Schanker as an exhibitor. 
The Spécial Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report dated March 29, 1944 
(p. 129), cited United American Artists as 
a Communist-front organization. 

A thorough search of the public records, 
files, and publications of this committee has 
failed to reveal any information concerning 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, Irving Amen, 
Nemecio Antunez, Maxil Ballinger, Margaret 
Balzer, Fred Becker, Harriet Berger, Dorr 
Bothwell, Minna Citron, Worden Day, Ana 
Rosa De Ycaza, Carlus Dyer, Sue Fuller, Jose 
Guerrero, Hidegarde Haas, Paul Thomas Haas 
Fanny Hillsmith, Ian Hugo, James Pope 
Jones, Raymond Jordan, Misch Kohn, Armin 
Landeck, Edward Landon, Rico Lebrun, 
James Houston McConnell, Boris Margo, Alice 
Trumbull Mason, Seong Moy, Harold Paris, 
Gabor Peterdi, Alton Pickens, Charles Quest, 
Andre Racz, Bernard Reder, Anne Ryan, Karl 
Schrag, Bernard Steffen, James Louis Steg, 
Pennerton West, Anne Wienholt, Adja Yunk- 
ers, or Enrique Zanartu. 

A search of the names De Carava, L. 
Krueger, and H. Mark cannot be made with- 
out further identification. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. YATES. Were each of the prints 
which were exhibited by an artist who 
has been designated a Communist by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I have included the in- 
formation on the artists as furnished in 
the report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The record speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. YATES. With respect to those 
artists not listed by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, were their prints 
communistic? So far as I am person- 


ally concerned, I am not sufficiently 
aware of art so as to be able to tell 
whether it is Communist or whether it 
is not Communist. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I will be very happy to 
enlighten the gentleman from Illinois 
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on that because I spent a great deal of 
time investigating the art project of the 
State Department in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. All of the pictures at that 
time were purchased by a man by the 
name of Mr. Davidson. In order to find 
out what was in back of the viewpoint 
of these so-called modern artists, I took 
Mr. Davidson over to the Corcoran Art 
Gallery and spent an entire afternoon 
with him. At that particular time there 
was an exhibition at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery under the title of contemporary 
American Art. 

Viewing one of those abstracts with 
Mr. Davidson I would say, “Now, the title 
of this picture is so and so. What rela- 
tion does that title have to the picture?” 
Mr. Davidson answered, “None what- 
ever.” I said, “Well, what is the object 
of giving it a title, then, or painting one 
of these abstracts?” He informed me 
that when the so-called modern artists 
were painting an abstract they were ex- 
pressing a mood. Then, I said to him, 
“Yes. I am beginning to understand a 
little bit about this modern art. In fact, 
it is a mood of revolution.” He said, 
“Precisely. If you will see our various 
other modern pictures around in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, where they have 
a@ pastoral scene, we do not paint a tree 
as it photographs; we do not paint the 
grass as it photographs, because we rebel 
against the natural. We always paint 
the unnatural, and that is why we never 
paint a building with perpendicular 
walls. You always see the corner of a 
building going at an angle.” 

He was right when he said it was a 
mood of revolution. That is the reason 
not only General Marshall but President 
Truman condemned that art project of 
the State Department at that time as 
communistic, and had it stopped. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to say to the 
gentleman that this is highly interesting. 
I knew the gentleman was an eminent 
authority on government, but I had no 
idea of his capabilities as an art critic. 

Mr. BUSBEY. If the gentleman would 
spend a little time getting better ac- 
quainted with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois he would be aware that he has keen 
perception. At least, I have no difficulty 
in identify Communists or communistic 
art projects. 

Mr. ROONFY. I Knew the gentleman 
was Feen, but not in perception. Would 
the gentleman say that the Leaning 
Tower at Pisa was communistic? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I do not yield to the 
gentleman from New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. You mentioned the 
Corcoran Art Gallery in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. That exhibition was 
held on the 24th of January, and the 
sole judge of the art presented was a 
man by the name of Philip Evergood, 
connected with the Artists Equity in New 
York; if not a Red outfit, certainly one 
that leans away over in the pink direc- 
tion. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


For expenses necessary to enable the De- 
partment of State to carry out international 
information and educational activities as 
authorized by the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U. S. C. 1431-1479) and the Act of August 
9, 1939 (22 U. S. C. 501), and to administer 
the programs authorized by section 32 (b) 
(2) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b)), the act 
of August 24, 1949 (20 U. S. C. 222-224), and 
the act of September 29, 1950 (Public Law 
861), including employment, without regard 
to the civil-service and classification laws, 
of (1) persons on a temporary basis (not to 
exceed $120,000), (2) aliens within the 
United States, and (3) aliens abroad for serv- 
ice in the United States relating to the trans- 
lation or narration of colloquial speech in 
foreign languages (such aliens to be inves- 
tigated for such employment in accordance 
with procedures established by the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General); travel 
expenses of aliens employed abroad for serv- 
ice in the United States and dependents to 
and from the United States; salaries, ex- 
penses, and allowances of personnel and de- 
pendents as authorized by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S. C. 801- 
1158); expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with activities provided for under 
this appropriation (not to exceed $8,000); 
entertainment within the United States (not 
to exceed $5,000); purchase (not to exceed 
six) and hire of passenger motor vehicles; in- 
surance of official motor vehicles in foreign 
countries when required by the law of such 
countries; purchase of space in publications 
abroad, without regard to the provisions of 
law set forth in 44 U. S. C. 322; services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2,1946 (5 U.S. C. 5a); advance of funds not- 
withstanding section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended; actual expenses of pre- 
paring and transporting to their former 
homes the remains of persons, not. United 
States Government employees, who may die 
away from their homes while participating in 
activities authorized under this appropria- 
tion; radio activities and acquisition and 
production of motion pictures and visual 
materials and purchase or rental of technical 
equipment and facilities therefor, narration, 
script-writing, translation, and engineering 
services, by contract or otherwise; and pur- 
chase of objects for presentation to foreign 
governments, schools or organizations; $111,- 
066,000: Provided, That not to exceed $50,- 
000 may be used for representation abroad: 
Provided, further, That passenger motor ve- 
hicles used abroad exclusively for the pur- 
poses of this appropriation may be exchanged 
or sold, pursuant to section 201 (c) of the Act 
of June 30, 1949 (41 U.S. C. 231 (c)), and the 
exchange allowances or proceeds of such sales 
shall be available for replacement of an equal 
number of such vehicles and the cost, includ- 
ing the exchange allowance, of each such re- 
placement, except station wagons, shall not 
exceed $1,400: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S. 
C. 665), the Department of State is author- 
ized in making contracts for the use of in- 
ternational short-wave radio stations and 
facilities, to agree on behalf of the United 
States to indemnify the owners and operators 
of said radio stations and facilities from such 
funds as may be hereafter appropriated for 
the purpose against loss or damage on ac- 
count of injury to persons or property aris- 
ing from such use of said radio stations and 
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facilities: Provided further, That in the ac- 
quisition of lease-hold interests payments 
may be made in advance for the entire term 
or any part thereof: Provided further, That 
funds herein appropriated shall not be used 
to purchase more than 75 percent of the ef- 
fective daily broadcasting time from any 
person or corporation holding an interna- 
tional short-wave broadcasting license from 
the Federal Communications Commission 
without the consent of such licensee: Pro- 
vided further, That funds appropriated here- 
in shall be available for payment to private 
organizations abroad in pursuance of con- 
tracts entered into for the processing and 
distribution of motion-picture films. 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BRowNson: On 
page 14, line 10, after the word “organiza- 


tions;” strike out ‘“$111,066,000” and insert 
“$86,575,000.” 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is indeed fitting that we discuss the im- 
portant matter of the appropriation for 
International Information and Educa- 
tional Activities so close to the one hun- 
dred and forth-seventh anniversary of 
Hans Christian Andersen, Danish au- 
thor of fanciful and imaginative fairy- 
tales. 

For sheer unreality and unworldly 
fantasy, nothing ever written by Hans 
Christian Andersen or the Grimm broth- 
ers can hold a candle to the fanciful 
dreamings of the Administrator and his 
staff contained in the unsworn testi- 
mony in the first 352 pages of part II of 
the hearings before the very capable and 
critical subcommittee. I admire the pa- 
tience, tenacity, and unfailing courtesy 
of the chairman under trying circum- 
stances. 

At the outset, let me make my posi- 
tion clear. I believe in a hard-hitting, 
tightly organized and strictly budgeted 
International Information and Educa- 
tional program. After all, USIE ac- 
tivities were reorganized in 1947, under 
the Republican sponsored Smith-Mundt 
act passed by the Eightieth Congress 
which also appropriated about $21,000,- 
000 for fiscal 1948. You and I both know 
this program has made many mistakes 
since then. There have been altogether 
too many occasions when we have had 
too much Voice of America and not 
enough ears of America. There have 
been sound and justifiable criticisms of 
the content, the administration, and the 
effectiveness of this program. This sec- 
tion of H. R. 7289 represents the one sec- 
tion on which no area of agreement was 
reached by the committee. 

In fact, in proposing this amendment, 
which reduced by $24,491,000 the amount 
allowed by the Committee, I find myself 
in complete agreement with the remark 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
made during the hearings last year, when 
he said to the Administrator, and I 
quote: 

The committee understands just as well 
as you the necessity for a strong Voice of 
America, and has all along. The questions 
are these: Is the thing being done sensibly? 
Are we getting our money’s worth? High- 
sounding statements of noble purpose do not 
enter into the picture at all. 
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The committee report at the top of 
page 9, states that its 1953 allowance 
of $111,066,000 is an increase of $24,- 
316,000 “over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year including 
Pay Act funds.” 

The initial 1952 appropriation was 
$85,000,000. The House passed Pay Act 
supplemental included $1,750,000 less 10 
percent, or $1,575,000 additional to cover 
this item. Therefore, the total available 
for 1952 on this basis is $86,575,000 and 
the committee allowance in this bill 
would mean an increase of $24,491,000. 
Incidentally, the committee, in its com- 
putation, used the Pay Act increase re- 
quested instead of the one allowed, which 
of course, is a very minor difference. 

This amendment proposes simply to 
hold this international-information pro- 
gram at the current level on the equally 
simple, understandable premise that 
there is no solid justification for spend- 
ing more than we are now spending for 
the purpose or for adding 3,500 more 
people to the payroll. Fven if such 
justification were to be found, or if any 
concrete arguments were advanced in 
the hearings, I suggest to you that we 
simply do not have the additional money 
to spend. 

Even this $111,066,000 which surpasses 
the 1952 appropriation does not repre- 
sent all of the funds which will be voted 
for international information and ed- 
ucational activities. Line 23, page 15 of 
H. R. 7289 carries $20,500,000 for new 
radio facilities arid it is predicted fur- 
ther that another bill to come before 
this House will contain provisions for 
$10,000,000 or $15,000,000 for informa- 
tional and educational work in Germany 
and Austria. The military, which last 
year employed as many as 244 Ameri- 
cans and 600 locals in Japan will con- 
tinue to spend large sums for similar 
activities wherever it is located. 

It should be noted also that Radio 
Free Europe, supported wholly by pri- 
vate funds, is constantly becoming 
stronger and more effective and tends 
to supplement the activities of this tax- 
supported program in a manner which 
many citizens feel is even more effective 
in countering the lying propaganda of 
the Kremlin. 

Five minutes is obviously a very short 
time to attempt to analyze 352 pages of 
hearings in order to show you that ac- 
cepting my amendment to curtail fur- 
ther expansion and empire building and 
to preserve this program at the status 
quo is justifiable. 

The hearings include testimony on all 
phases of the program, but I was par- 
ticularly interested in the Division of 
Overseas Information Centers, page 166, 
for which $5,500,000 was requested. I 
visited several of these information 
centers on a trip around the world last 
fall with the Bonner subcommittee. This 
label, information center, is simply State 
Department gobbledygook for a mid- 
town club and reading room. It seems 
to me no more essential for the United 
States to establish in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy such facil- 
ities than it would be for these allies 
to establish them in the larger cities in 
your district, right here in America. 
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I was interested in the special proj- 
ects and evaluation surveys where the 
State Department proposes to spend 
$19,825,000, an increase of over $18,000,- 
000, on such projects as “exhibits for 
democracy” in the fairs and carnivals of 
Europe. Transportation cost is esti- 
mated as 50 cents per mile per vehicle, 

It was also interesting to read the tes- 
timony of Mr. Arnot, of the Division of 
the Press and Publications, who inad- 
vertently asked for $52,850, when he in- 
tended to ask for $5,766,000, indicating 
to me a certain carelessness with the 
decimal point which is disturbing to me 
as a taxpayer. 

On page 343, under the analysis of 
personal services, it is interesting to no- 
tice that the administrative support po- 
sitions for each geographic area were 
calculated on the basis of one support 
position for each three program posi- 
tions. Put in plain English, this seems 
to me to mean one administrator, driver, 
orderly, or custodian for each three brass 
hats, and seems to me to be an uncon- 
scionably high ratio. There is serious 
question, also, as to whether there is 
duplication of many of these function- 
aries elsewhere in this budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, at page A2092, the 
series of articles by Mr. Frank Stout— 
committee print, page 137, page 2, hear- 
ings, 138—a staff writer for the State 
Department’s propaganda program dur- 
ing 1951 who is now writing for the 
Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, as indication of 
some of the waste and confusion of a 
program which has produced results, dis- 
appointing to its friends. 

I would like to quote briefly from his 
article at this point: 

The State Department hired the British 
news service, Reuters, to analyze Voice of 
America results in Europe. Here are ex- 
cerpts from a few Reuters reports, which 
even the Congressmen didn’t question. 

For London: The over-all percentage of 
listeners (to Voice of America) is small. 
Britains listen to the BBC, or European sta- 
tions. 

For Stockholm: About 1 Swede in 25 listens 
more or less regularly to the Voice of America. 

For Vienna: The Voice of America is lis- 
tened to widely but casually in Austria. 

For Istanbul: Too much United States do- 
mestic news and too much high diplomatic 
matter presented in an Olympian manner 
lessen the value of Voice of America pro- 
grams for listeners in the iron-curtain coun- 
tries, is the unanimous opinion of leading 
political refugees of the Istanbul Refugees 
Mutual Aid Committee * * * Each ref- 
ugee represented a different country. 

For Albania: There is too much news of 
no importance for simple Albanians. They 
should choose themes of special interest to 
Albania. 


Here is a chance to save the over- 
burdened taxpayers of America over $24,- 
000,000 without retreating 1 inch or crip- 
pling this program 1 whit. As one vet- 
eran foreign-service officer now stationed 
overseas, told me when I was abroad, 
“It’s my money, too. Can’t you people 
in Congress do something to cut down 
on the number of information people 
they are shipping us? We have them 
running out of our ears, and every ship 
brings more. We have men on hand for 
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programs we don’t expect to start for 
over a year. Can’t America absorb her 
new crop of young and overeducated 
Ph. D.’s without sending them all over 
here on the Government payroll where 
we have to play nursemaid to them.” 

I say that Congress can do something 
about this extravagance and I ask you 
to support this amendment which will 
maintain the Voice of America at-ex- 
actly the present conversational tone 
without either allowing it to rise to an 
unmannerly, boisterous shout, or cutting 
it crudely to an inaudible whisper. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in or- 
der to see if we can reach an agreement 
for debate on this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the important 
part of this bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 50 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 1 hour, the last 10 min- 
utes to be reserved to the Committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I object; there are 30 or 40 Members 
wishing to be heard on this. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not see any 30 
Members seeking recognition. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Make it 2 
hours; then you will get somewhere. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 1 hour. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 59. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MARSHALL 
and Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 95, 
noes 56. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

(Mr. Gross and Mr. ScHENcK asked 
and were given permission to yield the 
time allotted them to Mr. Brown of 
Ohio.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate this opportunity to call the 
attention of the House to a document 
which I have in my possession which I 
am informed is authentic. But for some 
strange reason this document did not 
find its way into the report of this sub- 
committee on this very important ques- 
tion. I refer to a memorandum dated 
September 14, 1951, to G. W. Lawson, Jr., 
Chief of the International Activities 
Branch, from Robert M. Beers and James 
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D. Tallman making a report on the 
United States overseas information pro- 
gram to and for the use of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I wish I had time to read this entire 
report to you. Let me say that it will be 
available at the desk for anyone who 
wishes to see it. It is filled to the brim 
with criticisms of the United States in- 
formation program, or as we know it, 
the Voice of America. Here are some of 
the statements in this report. 


Throughout USIE there is confusion in 
the use of such terms as “information pro- 
gram, psychological warfare, propaganda,” 
and “public affairs.” 

We assume that USIE has no function 
other than that of propaganda, whether it 
appears in the form of a cultural library or 
a@ war-of-nerves poster campaign. 


Then they go ahead and point out: 


Our propaganda should be closely inte- 
grated with our foreign policy operations. 


Then they say next that there is a 
frequent tendency in foreign posts to 
regard these propagandists and these 
public-affairs people who run the infor- 
mation program as being uninformed. 
They say: 

Our propaganda abroad can be said to 
have four primary functions: 

1. To support specific United States pro- 
grams. 

2. To disseminate reliable, factual news. 

3. To combat Communist propaganda 
with effective counterpropaganda. 

4. To promote a greater understanding of 
the United States and its people. 


And listen to this: 


USIE abroad is characterized by an almost 
complete absence of the “campaign spirit” 
implicit in function No. 1 above. In a gen- 
eral way, of course, it has tied into the ECA 
programs, the Schuman plan, etc. But 
USIE planning and the activities of its field 
organization are not woven into these im- 
portant United States programs in any sys- 
tematic or coordinated manner. Through 
our military and economic aid and technical- 
assistance programs we may well win or 
lose the cold war in Europe. USIE is the one 
United States organization whose sole mis- 
sion is overseas propaganda. Not to mobilize 
and integrate its full resources behind these 
programs simply doesn’t make sense. 

There should be more emphasis on targets 
and objectives and less emphasis on media 
operations. 


Then listen to this: 


There is little evidence to indicate that 
USIE people in the field are working under 
a set of master blueprints, carefully drawn 
in detail, country by country. Targets are 
loosely defined in terms of amorphous occu- 
pational groups—students, labor, teachers 
and the like. What the program seeks to 
accomplish within these groups too often ap- 
pears to reduce down to some general objec- 
tive such as promoting the democratic way 
of life, or convincing the European that 
America too has a cultural tradition in its 
own right. Worthy as the aims may be, 
they are not specific enough to chart the 
allocation of propaganda time, effort and 
money for maximum effect. 


Let me read you one other statement 
that may be of interest: 

How effective is USIE radio in Western 
Europe? 

First of all, it appears that the impact of 
short-wave VOA transmissions to Western 
Europe is inconsequential. 
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It is not doing the job. That is what 
they tell us. And then: 


With the wide selection of programing 
available over regular AM bands, there is no 
real incentive for people to listen to short 
wave, with its reception disadvantages. 

Other than the benefits which may accrue 
from providing good entertainment to any 
group of people, however, the positive re- 
sults of this activity are questionable. 


That is what the Bureau of the Budget 
finds. 

Perhaps the principal objective is to build 
up good will toward the United States by 
this means. If so, the effort and cost in- 


volved in the process should be assessed 
aztcinst other possible operations where the 
target groups and objectives can be more 
specifically defined. 


Please listen to this: 

In the so-called free countries of Europe, 
radio as a medium for propaganda which 
carries the United States label is of doubtful 
value. When the message factor outweighs 
the entertainment factor, the main incen- 
tive for listening is gone. 


We will have the opportunity to save 
$44,000,000 on the Voice of America by 
cutting the items in this bill back to the 
amount appropriated for its use in this 
fiscal year. 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
granted to Mr. Price was given to Mr. 
MARSHALL. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, 
some of the arguments made this after- 
noon remind me of that old nursery 
rhyme: 


Mother may I go out to swim? 
Why, yes, my darling daughter. 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb. 
But don’t go near the water. 


Your subcommittee dealing with the 
appropriations for the Department of 
State last year and this year, have gone 
into this matter very, very thoroughly 
and very carefully. We have spent 
hours going over the problems involved 
with the Voice of America. We have 
criticized it severely. I think in our 
committee, each one of us has ideas as 
how we would like to make that pro- 
gram effective. I think you have a com- 
parable problem in connection with our 
own congressional campaigns. I do not 
think any two of us would agree on the 
type of information we would put out 
to influence the voters of our districts, 
This is a problem which is very difficult. 
It is a problem concerning which we 
have been critical of its administration. 
Perhaps in some instances, we have been 
unduly critical because when we attempt 
in our own way to judge the effectiveness 
of a program as large as this, it is not 
an easy matter. Your committee had 
intended this year, with a new admin- 
istrator of this program, Dr. Compton, 
to continue the program on about the 
same level as it was functioning last 
year. I know some of you will say, 
“Well, there is more money involved this 
year.” However, there are a few in- 
stances where there has been some ad- 
dition to the program, which I am sure 
every Member of the House would agree 
to take care of. For example, turning 
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over the psychological warfare in Japan 
from the Army to the Department of 
State adds some additional load to the 
program. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am sorry, I de- 
cline to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Well, I do not agree to 
these things. 

Mr. MARSHALL. There is a matter 
here also of putting into operation this 
year, radio facilities which we have pro- 
vided for in future appropriations. The 
management and operation of these pro- 
grams ought to be carried out. Cer- 
tainly, it would be false economy, and 
it would be wrong for us to build sta- 
tions and then not to put these stations 
into operation. 

So far as I am concerned here today, 
I do not expect that any of the remarks 
I make will change one person’s opin- 
ion on the floor of the House. But, I 
feel, and I feel very keenly, that so far 
as we are concerned, we have to recog- 
nize first: Are we in favor of this kind 
of a program or not? Are we in favor 
of this type of an approach or not? 
Then, if we come to the realization that 
we are or we are not, then the thing we 
must do is make the program just as 
effective as we make it. That is what 
your subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations believes that we must 
make that program just as effective and 
just as administratively sound, and just 
as constructive as we can make it. That 
has been the purpose of your commit- 
tee this year and that was the purpose 
of your committee last year. This pro- 
gram is effective. It is doing much. It 
can do more. That depends upon the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the appropria- 
tion will be continued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, Iam op- 
posed to this amendment, not because 
the Voice of America and the education 
and information program do not need 
reorganization because th2y do. But, 
this “is not the way to run a railroad.” 

We are in a cold war, which consists 
of three parts—economic, political, and 
propaganda—which we call education 
and information—this very program— 
yet it is proposed to cut off a very mate- 
rial arm of our own propaganda activ- 
ity, if this step is taken to cut the budget 
for it in order to reorganize this activ- 
ity. This is why. 

If the proposed cut is carried, the cut 
will include $5,300,000, which is here for 
the Japanese information and education 
program. This is a vitally important ac- 
tivity because the threat of communism 
internally in Japan, is very real in this 
postwar era with the Communists in 
Manchuria so close to Japan and in the 
islands directly to the north. This cut 
will also take $5,500,000 from the $20,- 
000,000 book program which is vitally es- 
sential to our situation in many critical 
areas. I put in the Recorp on March 12 
the whole story of how India is being in- 
undated with Communist books. It 
shows that so elementary a propaganda 
tract as A Short Biography of Stalin to 
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have sold 300,000 copies in Indian in 
1 year because it sells so cheaply—about 
20 cents—a price very attractive to the 
book-hungry people of India. I empha- 
size that this program is to be handled 
entirely to enable private enterprise— 
United States book publishers—to do this 
job. This is our only way to answer the 
Soviet challenge on books. 

Radio Free Europe has demonstrated 
that a radio program can be effective be- 
hind the iron curtain. It is hitting and 
hurting the Communist regimes, espe- 
cially in the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe. The Voice of America does 
reach across the iron curtain. It does 
not do the kind of job we would like to 
see it do, certainly what the Republicans 
would like to see it do. This is our job, 
to win the next presidential election, 
and to do a better job on the Voice of 
America and lots of other programs, but 
the way to do it is not to cut off one of 
our arms in an appropriation bill in a 
presidential campaign year. I think we 
are ill-serving our purposes in this cold 
war with the Russians if we do that. 

I think ultimately we will come to the 
point of reorganiz’ng the Voice of Amer- 
ica so that it is an agency for the state- 
ment of the United States position on 
questions before the world and that the 
major voice job in other respects may 
be done by privately financed agencies 
with Government aid or facilities where 
needed, like Radio Free Europe, but we 
cannot—and dare not—cripple the con- 
tinuity of our activities now. The 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites are fight- 
ing us every day in this field, and we 
must have a complete new set-up itself 
in the field before we can chop off a ma- 
terial part of what we have today. If we 
had a division in the field—even if it 
was doing badly—we would certainly not 
pull it out until we had a replacement. 
That is what I argue for here. 

It should be noted that there are some 
very good people acting now in an ad- 
visory capacity to the program as admin- 
istered in the Department of State and 
this is having—and is bound to have—a 
very constructive effect on the entire 
program, These are the advisory com- 
missions on information and educational 
exchange. Heading the Advisory Com- 
mission on Information—which includes 
cooperation with private enterprise—is 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change is J. L. Morrill, president of the 
University of Minnesota; and this Com- 
mission includes as well Mark Starr, edu- 
cational director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Unicn, who is 
vice chairman; Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University; Edwin B. 
Fred, president of the University of Wis- 
consin; and Prof. Martin R. P. McGuire, 
of Catholic University. These Commis- 
sions have advisory committees headed 
and staffed by very distinguished Ameri- 
cans. 

The chairman of the General Business 
Advisory Committee is Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of the beard, General Electric 
Co., and the other members are W. Ran- 
doph Burgess, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, the National City Bank 
of New York; Hon. James A. Farley, 
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chairman of the board, the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp.; Stanley A. Holme, assist- 
ant to chairman of the board, General 
Electric Co.; Meyer Kestenbaum, presi- 
dent of Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Sigurd 
S. Larmon, president of Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc.; Warren Leo Pierson, chair- 
man of the board, TWA; Ralph T. Reed, 
president of American Express Co.; Wil- 
liam M. Robbins, vice president in charge 
of overseas operations, General Foods, 
Corp.; Dr. Claude Robinson, president 
of Opinion Research Corp.; David A. 
Shepard, executive assistant to president 
of the Standard Oil Co.; and Joseph P. 
Spang, Jr., president of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 

The chairman of the Film Advisory 
Committee is Mark A. May, director of 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, and its membership also in- 
cludes Frank Capra, well-known pro- 
ducer and distributor. 

The chairman of the Press and Publi- 
cations Advisory Committee is Ben Hibbs, 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post. Its 
membership includes two of the most dis- 
tinguished editors of my own. city of 
New York—Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, gen- 
eral manager of the New York Times, 
and Edwin S. Friendly, vice president of 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
Also among the members are Ralph E. 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; Albert L. Cole, manager of Reader’s 
Digest; Bruce Gould, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Arthur H. Motley, pub- 
lisher of Parade; and Theodore S. Rep- 
plier, president of the Advertising Coun- 
cil of America. 

The chairman of the Radio Advisory 
Committee is Justin Miller, chairman 
of the board of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
and the committee includes among its 
members Charles A. Denny, executive 
vice president of the National Broad- 
casting Co., also of my own city. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
like a great many Members, I have had 
the honor of appearing on the Voice of 
America several times. I do not want to 
cripple it, but sincerely and earnestly to 
try to reform it. 

In considerable travel in the Far East 
and in Europe, many times during the 
last few years, I asked the question, 
“What is the greatest weakness of the 
Voice of America and the Information 
and Educational Service of the United 
States Government?” 

I have received many answers. Boil- 
ing those answers down to two, here they 
are: 

They said that the greatest weakness 
lies in the obvious fact that our so-called 
information is largely propaganda. In 
the second place it is ineffectively pre- 
sented. It does not tell us the things we 
ought to know about, those whom I ques- 
tioned responded. 

Then, my next question was how we 
could reform our information service. 
Boiling those answers down to two, here 
they are: 

Many outstanding citizens in foreign 
countries told me: “In the first place, 
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send us the truth instead of propaganda, 
Tell us how you are going to strengthen 
our resistance to communism. Give us 
faith and hope.” Mr. Chairman, I con- 
tend that instead of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, we should make it the voice of free 
Poland and the voice of free Czecho- 
slovakia, of free Russia, and of free 
China, and of all other people now en- 
slaved by the Soviet tyrants. 

In the second place, would you be sur- 
prised to know that many said, “If you 
would send bundles of newspapers to our 
countries, simply telling the news instead 
of propaganda, you would get much more 
value than you are from the present in- 
formation and educational services.” 

One responsible spokesman for a gov- 
ernment in Europe said: “If you would 
send bundles of the New York Times to 
our citizens to read, you would have a 
more effective information service from 
the United States than by all of the 
propaganda you can send out over the 
Voice of America.” Now I hold no brief 
for any particular newspaper. What has 
been said about that great newspaper, 
the New York Times, can be said about 
many other great dailies. Let us send 
them the news, and thus send them the 
truth. 

Iam not in favor of crippling the Voice 
of America or of any needed information 
and educational service. I am in favor 
of reforming and improving them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr., 
McGuire] is recognized. 

(Mr. McGuire asked and was given 
permission to yield his time to Mr. Hays 
of Arkansas.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a little difficult to say any- 
thing that is not repetitious, but I would 
rather see almost any other item in this 
bill cut than the item the gentleman 
from Indiana has proposed to reduce. 

We need friends in every part of the 
world today, and this is the friend-mak- 
ing arm of the State Department. I 
concur with what my friend from New 
York has said about the need of improve- 
ment in the service; I think all of us 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee who 
have had some opportunity to study this 
program believe that there is room for 
improvement and are exerting ourselves 
to secure the improvements. But there 
was room for improvement in General 
Washington’s Continental Army when it 
was first organized. 

We are in a world struggle, as we all 
know, and here we are arguing about an 
item in relation to our total defense 
budget that represents only 2 or 3 hours’ 
expenditure at the present tempo of 
armament expense, and yet this can be- 
come the most effective work we do, 
Russia recognizes it and they are spend- 
ing, for example, in France alone, as 
much on subsidized literature for private 
publications as we propose for this item 
for the whole world—in France alone 
they are spending as much as this pro- 
vides for the entire world in that type of 
expenditure. 
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I know that the Voice of America has 
weaknesses, but the man who directs it, 
Mr. Wilson Compton, a great American, 
is trying to do a good job, and he is 
well equipped intellectually to doit. We 
cannot effectuate these reforms; we can- 
not make these improvements by denying 
to these people who carry the respon- 
sibility the means to do the job. 

Mr. Chairman, we are engaged in a 
propaganda war; and in the war of ideas 
certainly we must support those who 
present the American way. Just the 
other day I inserted in the Recorp a 
copy of a letter that was signed by about 
30 students from the middle and far 
eastern countries whose trip to America 
had been financed by private individuals 
and the New York Herald Tribune. At 
the conclusion of their trip across 
America they wrote one of the most en- 
lightening, one of the most revealing, 
one of the most sensible messages I ever 
read. Through the kindness of the 
Herald Tribune I put a copy of it in the 
Recorp. These young people said: 

We now have a new understanding of 
what America stands for because with our 
own eyes we have seen American institu- 
tions; with our own ears we have heard 
American spokesmen speak of ideals that 
appeal to us. 


They went back to their country full 
of admiration for this country and full 
of friendship. 

Yesterday we heard one of the finest 
addresses that has been delivered to this 
Congress, since I have been a Member. I 
believe the Queen will go back to her peo- 
ple impressed by the things she saw and 
heard. But many péople who live in her 
country and millions in other European 
countries who need to know it will not 
get the message unless it is carried to 
them. As in Europe, so in Asia America 
needs to carry its message of freedom. 
Therefore we should not impair the 
facilities we have for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KERSTEN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Ido not 
think that there is a Member of Congress 
who has not heard a number of criticisms 
of the Voice of America and its opera- 
tions. I think those criticisms stem 
from the over-all policy, or from the 
over-all mistakes in our foreign policy, 
the chief of which, in my opinion, is 
the bankrupt policy of “containment” 
and perhaps the tendency on the part of 
some of those in the administration to 
favor even in the so-called free coun- 
tries the Socialist elements in those 
countries. I think that the propaganda 
that the Voice puts out merely trying to 
sell the riches of America to try to show 
the other people how well off we are is 
not very effective. 

If we would improve and change the 
mistakes in our over-all policy from that 
of containment to a policy that is based 
on our own true American political phi- 
losophy, a policy of liberation, a policy 
that would tell the people of Poland and 
of Czechoslovakia that “We realize that 
Soviet Russia is committing criminal 
and permanent aggression upon you, 
that your internal affairs are being 
strangled by the aggression of Soviet 
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Russia” and if we would not abandon 
these people, if we would base our pol- 
icy upon the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, it would then be- 
come effective. 

I would not seek to cut this appropri- 
ation. I do think we have to have a 
strong Voice of America; I think it 
should be 10 times the size it is, but with 
a great improvement in it on the over- 
all policy. That is the thing that is fun- 
damental in all this entire situation. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I also 
want to say I know that the chairman of 
this subcommittee believes that the 
finding of a new type of policy is what 
we need. 

Mr. ROONEY. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I commend him for his 
constructive criticism and that I could 
not have expressed my own ideas any 
better than has the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey}. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. ARMSTRONG], also the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KERSTEN], express- 
ing hope on this new type of program. 
I think we have been hoping and hoping 
here year after year. I voted for the 
Voice of America in 1947 in the hope that 
we would have some improvement. We 
were promised improvement. Did we 
get it? No. 

It is hard to conceive the kind of direc- 
tion and supervision over the Voice of 
America which permits the continuance 
of such inane broadcasts as have been 
revealed by the more inquiring and 
astute observers of the State Depart- 
ment’s international information pro- 
gram. 

Recently there has been an upsurge 
of anti-American demonstrations in 
various parts of the world. Despite the 
hundreds of millions of dollars we spend 
on propaganda and psychological war- 
fare, plus billions on foreign aid, Amer- 
icans continue to be jeered at, ridiculed 
and generally disliked by the recipients. 
The State Department has developed no 
new evidence that would prove we have 
made friends and influenced people with 
our tax dollars. Once we stop the global 
handouts, we will get the proverbial kick 
in the pants, and I am not too sure that 
we are not asking for it. 

A week ago anti-American demon- 
strations and riots occurred in Trieste, 
Rome, Naples, and Milan. In the Middle 
East, United States mission cars are 
periodically stoned. Even the interna- 
tionalist press is forced to admit that in 
many areas of the world, despite our ex- 
penditures, Americans are about as wel- 
come as the plague. Are we aggravat- 
ing this condition or are we trying to cor- 
rect it? Well, figure it out for yourself. 

The French people are caught in an 
economic and political crisis resulting 
from a marathon change of governments, 
What are we broadcasting to them over 
the Voice of America? In a typical pro- 
gram broadcast on February 10 we ad- 
vised them of the death of King George 
VI and followed this sad news with the 
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story of the discovery of a white whale 
in the Pacific Ocean. Then there was a 
discussion of the sale of autographs at a 
New York auction, followed by the an- 
nouncement that Yehudi Menuhin would 
play the sonata by Ben-Haim and con- 
certo for violin by Mendelssohn. High 
light of this broadcast was the world- 
shaking announcement that Walter 
Winchell was taking a health rest. This 
was followed by further inconsequential 
information about an exhibit of valen- 
tines and the news that Elizabeth Taylor 
would marry Michael Wilding, the Brit- 
ish actor. Another broadcast timed to 
coincide with the resignation of the 
French Cabinet, described the use of 
synthetic gravel, glass pipes, and ceram- 
ics. Still another detailed a Valentine’s 
Day skywriting proposal which produced 
12 takers. 

Remember that these are samples of 
what the Voice of America bills as “news 
of the world.” For several years now 
the Congress has revealed the abysmal 
poppycock which constitutes the Voice 
of America’s feature programs. These 
are the scripts which deal with love, 
divorce, picnics, diets, lampshade mak- 
ing, and similar items selected to inform 
the world at large of our cultural stand- 
ing. The State Department, chagrined 
at this evidence, insists that it is only an 
infinitesimal part of the over-all opera- 
tion. The greater percentage of effort 
is on news and psychological programs. 
Well, I am talking about the so-called 
news programs. This is the drivel which 
selected national organizations, news- 
papers, and magazines have been duped 
into supporting by the exhortations of 
the programs’ domestic press agents. 

And let us beware of the old chestnut 
that these items were not broadcast or 
that they were just testing for sound. 
I have the date and time of broadcast 
of hundreds of these items. If you think 
these run-of-the-mill broadcasts are 
inane, listen to what we are feeding 
behind the iron curtain: To Czechoslo- 
vakia, we beam Yale University’s anni- 
versary celebration; to the Ukraine, John 
Steinbeck’s discussion of the Grapes of 
Wrath; to Austria the Voice transmits 
a program known as the American Note- 
book, and in it one finds such gems as 
a discussion of three-dimensional films, 
how dogs are used for night watch in 
warehouses, and Eddie Cantor’s sixtieth 
birthday. There is one news program 
devoted to American fashions, fashion 
models and fashion photography, still 
another specialized in answering such 
questions as how to get a loan in the 
United States, which are the popular 
school calisthenics, what is the popula- 
tion of New York City, what is a sab- 
batical year. These, of course, are ques- 
tions sent in to the Voice of America 
by listeners, but in any other operation 
the questions answered would be selected 
with the thought of developing and 
strengthening the outgoing program— 
not so with publicly supported and in- 
effectively directed wind tunnel. 

Not satisfied with the damage done to 
American prestige by these ill-conceived 
broadcasts, the Voice of America spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on the 
production of recorded broadcasts. 
Thousands of platters are shipped to 
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overseas posts for use by local stations 
as well as stand-by platters for use by 
the VOA language desks. I doubt that 
even the Members of this body who 
stand to gain patronage, travel or social 
distinction by the passage of this bill 
can justify such squandering of tax 
money. For Japanese use, the Voice of 
America recorded programs giving color 
descriptions of the New York City Po- 
lice Department Training School, the 
Empire State Building, the New York 
skyline, the arrival of planes at LaGuar- 
dia Field, the garment and dress fac- 
tories in New York City, and so forth. 
The payoff, however, comes with the pro- 
grams devised to persuade industrious 
and thrifty Finland that we have her 
best interests at heart. The Voice of 
America indicates its great esteem for 
that rugged little country by recording 
the sound of corn growing in Wisconsin, 
and by way of variation, the VOA mi- 
crophone also recorded the sounds of the 
New York subway system for the edi- 
fication of the Finns and any other Scan- 
dinavians who might be listening. 

My final comment on this travesty is 
that the Voice of America selection of 
hit tunes, which it broadcasts daily, the 
world over, portends the future of things 
to come. Among such choice numbers 
as Shrimp Boats, Miami Beach Rhumba, 
Busy Doing Nothing, I find repeated 
renditions of There’ll Be Some Changes 
Made, and believe me, my friends, it will 
be none too soon. 

One of the main difficulties with the 
entire international information and ed- 
ucation activities program of the State 
Department is that the people who have 
been heading it in Washington seem 
to know little, if anything, about the 
subject of communism and how to com- 
bat it. This is extremely important be- 
cause the very basis and foundation for 
asking for a single penny of appropria- 
tions for this program is, as they tell us, 
to stop and contain communism. 

The people in Washington originate 
programs which are ineffective and use- 
less due to the fact that most of the 
people working on them are not 
acquainted with the different nationali- 
ties and customs of the people and how 
they react to the various forms of propa- 
ganda. In many instances I found, after 
the State Department had spent untold 
sums of money for printing documents 
and sending them out to the various 
countries, the men in the field were de- 
stroying. them and printing what they 
thought better. In most cases the re- 
prints were hardly more effective than 
the original material which was sent 
out from Washington. 

Anyone would have to admit the fail- 
ure of this program when taking into 
consideration that we have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on it and 
communism is more prevalent in most 
countries today than when we started 
the program. This is particularly true 
in France and Italy. 

What the people behind the iron cur- 
tain would like to know is what we are 
doing to free them and when they will 
be liberated from the yoke of commu- 
nism. Certainly there is nothing in the 
broadcast that the Voice of America has 
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been beaming behind the iron curtain 
that would give these people any hope. 
This is necessary if we expect them to 
stand up much longer against Com- 
munist control and domination of their 
countries. 

Basically, the whole trouble lies in the 
fact that the New Deal administration 
has never had a foreign policy. All we 
do is wait until Soviet Russia makes a 
move and then we make a countermove. 
We wait until she acts and then we re- 
act. It is for this reason that we are 
continuously on the defensive. Unless 
we can develop a positive foreign policy 
with persons at the head of the Infor- 
mation Service who know something 
about the people they are dealing with, 
we shall never be able to beat Russia 
inacold war. We can appropriate twice 
as much money as we do for planes, 
guns, tanks, ammunition, and matériel, 
but we can never defeat an ideology with 
anarmy. An ideology must be defeated 
with a better one, plus the means of get- 
ting the story told. We have the best 
system of government ever devised by 
man but the present administration has 
never been willing to put men in control 
of the propaganda program who are suf- 
ficiently well-grounded and thoroughly 
sold on our republican form of govern- 
ment to be able to sell it to the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr,. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am supporting the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as we consider the 


question of appropriations for the Voice 
of America program, it is well to point 
out that at the present time there are 
six different propaganda groups now 


operating in Europe. These represent 
the State Department, the Supreme Al- 
lied Powers in Europe under General 
Eisenhower, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization known as NATO, the Office 
of the High Commissioner of Germany 
under Mr. John McCloy, and ECA, which 
is operating an agency in Western 
Europe. In addition to these five, the 
Mutual Security Agency headed by 
Averell Harriman and presumed to su- 
persede ECA, also has a propaganda or 
publicity group within its organization. 

Mr. Chairman, this multiplicity of 
propaganda agencies can only result in 
utter confusion. Each group has its 
pride of authorship and professional 
jealousies must be rampant which will 
lead to a lack of coordination. All six 
of these groups are attempting to secure 
the same headline space, the same radio 
time and any other means of communi- 
cation at their disposal. The personnel 
of these groups present their stories of 
the western way of life as they know and 
see it but we seem to be coming off sec- 
ond best in the argument with Russian 
and satellite propaganda. Our oppo- 
nents are directed from one source in 
their campaigns, namely, the Kremlin in 
Moscow; but not so under the program 
of the United States or the so-called free 
world. I do not think it is unfair to 
charge that many of these agencies are 
staffed with people who are only inter- 
ested in having a job. No doubt there 
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are honest, conscientious people em- 
ployed in that work but there is an im- 
mediate need for an overhauling of this 
program so that if the United States has 
@ sound propaganda program that it 
might emanate from one source and be 
channeled out in that manner rather 
than by overlapping and multiplicity of 
effort. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that 
some of the billions that we have spent 
on economic aid in Western Europe has 
done some good but anybody who has 
made a careful study will admit that our 
propaganda is not winning the minds 
of men which is, after all, the primary 
objective of any propaganda program, 
In spite of the great increase in produc- 
tivity in Western European countries, 
the standard of living has not been in- 
creased and present standards of living 
leave much to be desired. The gap that 
exists between productivity and the 
stahdard of living is the area in which 
the Communists are successful. They 
state: “Follow us and we will give you 
bread and peace.” Then they charge 
that “if.you follow the United States, 
they will promise and guarantee only 
guns and more war.” 

People who have been to Europe, and 
it has been my privilege to have been 
there within the year, admit that in 
talking to ordinary people in Europe that 
there are few of them who will actually 
embrace the Communist doctrine but 
there are many who are influenced by 
Communists’ propaganda because the 
Communist line offers more and people 
are ready and waiting for something 
different than what they have today. 

It has long been said that we are in 
a cold war with Russia and we are all 
conscious of the armament race which 
has been going on. However, if inter- 
national conflicts must exist in the world 
then it would be better if we could meet 
our adversaries on a psychological level 
rather than on the field of battle where 
men fight and die. The urgent need of 
this moment is to approach this problem 
realistically and match our propaganda 
techniques item for item with theirs. 
We have not done so and we are not 
doing it today; yet the State Department 
is in here requesting a huge sum of 
money for propaganda purposes. It has 
not paid off and it is time there was a 
change. We should endeavor to set up 
a@ propaganda agency based not so much 
on the designation of information as on 
the ground of the establishment of an 
organization of men and women who are 
capable of telling the story of freedom 
and liberty to those we want as our 
friends, which includes the so-called free 
world. We should not be telling them 
what advantages we have in the United 
States, of our great wealth and the things 
that we own and possess but rather we 
should employ nationals from other 
countries whom we can trust to sell our 
program to their own people. American 
propaganda by Americans is not the an- 
swer to our problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for a 
substantial cut in the State Department 
appropriation for propaganda purposes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog-« 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Puiiiies]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PHILLIPs 
transferred the time allotted to him to 
Mr. TABER.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Burnsive]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
raise my voice this afternoon against 
communism. The Members of this 
House have the same opportunity. The 
Russians are spending, according to re- 
liable reports available to this commit- 
tee, $1,400,000,000. This is one-tenth, 
an appropriation of only one hundred 
and eleven million. Not one of the 
speakers this afternoon has pointed out 
a constructive method of a thorough re- 
organization of the Voice of America. 
Yet many of you have said I am for it, 
but I am going to cut it another one- 
fourth. This sum is less than one big 
battleship. It is half of the cost of the 
superairplane carrier. If we would suc- 
ceed in this fight against world commu- 
nism, we must appeal to the minds of the 
people of the world. Destructive weap- 
ons are only temporary dams against the 
diabolic fiood of communism. Please 
stand up this afternoon and vote con- 
victions. Be men of courage and not 
petty politicians. 

(By unanimous consent, the balance of 
Mr. BurRNsIDE’s time was given to Mr. 
PRESTON.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
one of the Members of the Hardy sub- 
committee visiting Europe last winter. 
I do not claim to be a European expert; 
we were only there about 12 days, but we 
were there long enough to listen to the 
Voice of America and to the Voice of 
Communist Russia. I will say that even 
though I did not understand the lan- 
guage—we had some interpreters in 
Heidelberg, Germany—I was tremen- 
dously impressed with the kind of a 
propaganda job the opposition was doing. 

We did not create in this Congress the 
conditions that makes this expenditure 
necessary. We were not at Yalta, at 
Potsdam and at Tehran when the deals 
were made, and we did not know then 
and do not know now of the extent of 
these betrayals. The Voice of America 
in Europe is about as realistic as our 
representatives were at these conferences 
with the Soviets. 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Free 
Asia have been projected into reality and 
into the planning stage respectively. No 
one can weigh completely the effective- 
ness of their activities, through the im- 
penetrable censorship of the iron cur- 
tain. There have been disquieting re- 
ports that the caliber of our messages 
is sometimes below the standard re- 
quired to make friends and influence 
nations, 

One sure-fire message which Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Free Asia should 
be beaming into space is the message of 
what might be called “Radio Free 
World.” That message could be best car- 
ried by the voices of displaced persons 
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who have found a new home in our own 
Nation or in Western Europe. Nothing 
could be more encouraging to the men 
and women who live only in hope inside 
the satellite nations of the Soviet orbit 
than to hear the voices of former prison- 
ers like themselves speaking with cheer 
and faith to those they left behind. 

Men and women live on hope in many 
areas of our world today—hope that 
someday they will have the privileges of 
speaking and thinking and acting in 
honest freedom. “Radio Free World” 
can carry that optimism into their 
homes. 

Five years ago, 1,288 Americans took 
the Foreign Service Department’s writ- 
ten examination for positions in Uncle 
Sam’s overseas jobs. This year only 
758 young people took them. Unfortu- 
nately for us, this sharp decline comes 
at a time when we need people most 
desperately for these positions. 

In such areas as the Near East, and 
in the Orient, young men and women 
who can speak foreign languages and 
who have mastered the history and eth- 
nic origins of the polyglot nations whose 
future development is the key to the next 
century, are needed. Their job must be 
the transmission of the American view- 
point in a sympathetic vein. Too often 
in the past, this has been interpreted by 
younger members of the diplomatically 
inclined mentality to mean such ideas 
as adhering to the revolutionary claims 
of the disfranchised colonial dependen- 
cies or stirring up the ferment of the 
east. In practice, this high-sounding 
“sloganeering” has reduced itself too 
often to a depleting of American demo- 
cratic ideals as a first cousin to socialism 
or communism, a result completely at 
variance with the facts. 

What we need in our diplomatic corps 
is a group of people who understand the 
trends of world affairs today and who 
wish to help underdeveloped countries 
to reach new levels of personal living 
without sacrificing the human liberties 
that have been preserved in the Western 
World. It will do us little good to train 
a diplomatic corps which believes in 
high living standards but does not know 
how to attain them without giving up 
the precious freedoms we have. 

Until we imbue our potential State De- 
partment employees with this spirit, the 
kind of folks we want abroad will be as 
scarce as hen’s teeth and the American 
Foreign Service will lag. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that we have gone a little far 
afield in crying that this amendment is 
going to cut out and practically ruin the 
so-called Voice of America. It is doing 
nothing of the kind. It is merely restor- 
ing the sum that the Voice of America 
had for the last fiscal year. I should 
say that that was very ample for the 
work that they have done and accom- 
plished. The great trouble with the 
Voice of America in Europe—and I hap- 
pen to know something about its recep- 
tion over there at first hand—is that we 
are always trying to tell the Europeans 
what they should do and what they 
should like, whereas the Russian propa- 
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ganda finds out what they do want and 
what they do like and then feeds it to 
them and says, “If you follow us, that 
is what you will get.” 

Now we have got to revise our think- 
ing in regard to those people in Europe, 
They are adult; they do not need to 
be told funny stories, and apart from 
that, the American sense of humor does 
not amuse everybody by a long shot. 
Therefore we had better get down to 
cases. We had better try to find out 
what those peoples’ aspirations are and 
then we have got to tell them, if we wish 
to do so, that we will cooperate with 
them, that we will liberate them, that 
we understand their problems, not that 
we are trying to remake them all in our 
own image. As for money and as for 
the picture of our luxuries at home, that 
does not appeal at all. As a matter of 
fact, it builds up resentment among 
them, They do not admire us for throw- 
ing money around; they do not particu- 
larly admire the intellectual heights to 
which the Voice of America soars. I was 
told by one European, “Is that the kind 
of stuff your Government approves of? 
Do they know anything about it?” And 
when I replied “Yes,” I was told, “Well 
our government would never tolerate 
anything like that.” 

Mr. Chairman, the amount carried in 
this amendment is ample and the in- 
crease should be cut out without the 
slightest hesitancy. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEANE, Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to express my unqualified sup- 
port of and confidence in Dr. Wilson 
Compton. Dr. Compton came to Wash- 
ington some months ago to become the 
Administrator of the United States In- 
ternational Information Administration, 
at the climax of a distinguished career 
as an industrialist, administrator, and 
president of one of our great universi- 
ties. 

Since that time I have had occasion to 
become more acquainted with the sound- 
ness of his thinking and the integrity of 
his philosophy of life. I think the House 
should know something about Dr. Comp- 
ton, because I am convinced that in the 
area of responsibility which he repre- 
sents in expressing the greatest values of 
American life to the world it is these 
personal qualities which so admirably fit 
him for his position. Far from being a 
party to any program that is not in the 
best interests of America, Dr. Compton 
will truly voice the unselfish hopes and 
aspirations we all hold to rebuild the 
world on sound foundations. 

I am reminded that when James Rus- 
sell Lowell served as Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s he was asked how 
long he believed our American civiliza- 
tion would endure. “So long,” he said, 
“as the ideas of our Founding Fathers 
continue dominant.” I believe that Dr. 
Compton will maintain these ideas and 
ideals we cherish so dearly and will voice 
them effectively at home and abroad. 
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It is because I consider him a patriotic 
and unselfish American, above narrow 
partisanship and fully devoted to the 
interests of our country, that I depre- 
cate any attempt now to embarrass him 
by failing to give him the adequate funds 
with which to carry on his great task. 
I have every confidence that he will 
press forward throughout the world the 
frontiers of freedom. 

As I said in my report to the Presi- 
dent on my return from Europe last fall, 
what concerned me at that time was 
that our State Department in its infor- 
mation program is not reaching the peo- 
ple we want to reach and changing their 
thinking. I reported my conviction 
gained from that trip that if we are to 
reach the millions across the world and 
change .Communists in their thinking 
and living, we in America must give a 
superior moral ideology and show them 
their part in building a new world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ELLSWoRTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for this amendment, but not 
because I believe the expenditure of 
money for propaganda purposes in our 
present cold war is unnecessary; in fact, 
I would be very happy to vote for addi- 
tional funds for the purpose of our 
propaganda attack in this cold war if, in 
my opinion, that attack were headed in 
the right direction. 

The difficulty of the present attack 
being waged by the Voice of America— 
and I use the word “attack” in quotes 
because I do not think it is any such 
thing—is that it is a propaganda effort 
by one government trying to tell the 
people of other governments how good 
we are and why they should follow us. 
I think that is dead wrong. 

Is our defense action on the basis of 
defense by the Defense Department of 
America alone? Certainly not. Itisa 
part of a combined operation. We are 
making a combined defense effort. 

Our propaganda attack should be on 
the same basis. Our attack should be 
that of the free people of the world tell- 
ing our story to the people of the world 
who are still in doubt as to what they 
should do with respect to the propaganda 
drive against them by the Kremlin and 
their own desires for freedom. 

We should make the same type of at- 
tack in a total way as is being done by 
the voluntary operation of Radio Free 
Europe. I was in Europe twice last fall. 
I learned there absolutely and unmis- 
takably that the Radio Free Europe pro- 
gram which has been sponsored by vol- 
untary contributions is doing a terrific 
job—a job of which the Kremlin is 
frightened and which it would like to see 
abolished. On the other hand, I could 
find nowhere evidence that the Russians 
were concerned with what the Voice of 
America was doing. 

Our military preparations enormous 
as they are, have only one purpose—de- 
fense. We shall never use them to at- 
tack. In order to win in this struggle, it 
is not enough just to sit and prepare for 
a terrific war which we hope will never 
occur. No contest is ever won without 
an effective cffensive drive for victory. 
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We must attack, but not with military 
force? 

Nearly all of our present activities are 
over-emphasizing military power and 
force. I think it is quite likely that the 
people of the perimeter countries—the 
650 millions who are not yet behind the 
iron curtain, but who have not yet clearly 
aligned themselves with the free world— 
might, in fact, be afraid to become a 
minor part of what they may believe to 
be a mighty military machine. 

It is a sad fact that in the eyes of many 
people who do not understand our fears 
and our motives, we apparently insist 
upon fighting principles with power; or, 
if you like, communism with cannons. 
We have failed and we are failing people 
in their struggle against the communism 
conversion cycle because we have not 
fought communism with a program of 
direct opposition to it as a theory of gov- 
ernment. We have not taken to those 
who need and want our help a simple, 
clear-cut explanation of why commu- 
nism is bad and why a free parliamen- 
tary system is the best government. 

While we strengthen our defenses, the 
free world should also prepare and carry 
by every possible means to every thinking 
person throughout the whole world a 
simple, complete and understandable 
statement of what free representative 
government is; wherein it is different 
from the Communist type of govern- 
ment; and why it protects individual 
freedom. 

I have yet to hear or learn of a clear 
and appealing statement from our side, 
of what we advocate. We keep talking 
about democracy, which lacks under- 
standable illustration for the simple rea- 
son that no country on the face of the 
earth today is a democracy. The United 
States is a republic; the word democracy 
is not found either in our Declaration of 
Independence or in the Constitution of 
the United States. We talk about the 
American way of life which no one but an 
American can understand, and which 
phrase sometimes confuses even us, 
Then, to top it off, we sometimes broad- 
cast about how many automobiles, re- 
frigerators and telephones we have, 
which words are meaningless to millions 
of people who have never seen or used 
such modern equipment. It is not 
enough that we are opposed to commu- 
nism; we must be for something. 

Let us point out that individual free- 
dom, which is a combination of economic 
freedom, intellectual freedom, and spir- 
itual freedom—a trio which is in fact in- 
divisible—is found only where govern- 
ment is conducted by the people them- 
selves through their regularly elected 
representatives acting in a parliamen- 
tary body. Let us also point out that 
what we know as the Golden Rule of 
life is the true rule of conduct for gov- 
ernments and men and that it can be 
clearly demonstrated that this Golden 
Rule principle has absolutely no place 
in the philosophy of government ad- 
vanced by the Communists from the 
Kremlin. 

In this way we may reach the deep 
underlying passion of the peoples of the 
world, the passion for freedom; economic 
freedom, the right to own one’s self and 
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the product of one’s effort; intellectual 
freedom, the right to explore and push 
back the frontiers of knowledge and un- 
derstanding; spiritual freedom, the right 
to satisfy that inner hunger of the soul. 
Here are weapons as old as the cen- 
turies, steeped in the hearts and souls 
of mankind. These are the weapons 
with which to combat the Communist 
philosophy which denies all freedoms. 
The free world has failed to use these 
weapons effectively. 

I think right here I should point out 
that what we refer to as the Golden 
Rule is not the exclusive property of the 
Christian faith. The Christian injunc- 
tion is, you know, “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” Not so long ago I requested 
our Reference Service in the Library of 
Congress to look up for me and tell me 
the essence, so far as human conduct is 
concerned, of the numerous other reli- 
gious faiths of the world. Their report 
was most interesting. 

Let me give you some examples. 

The Egyptians say, “He sought for 
others the good he desired for himself. 
Let him pass on.” 

The Hindu says it in a different way: 
“The true rule in life is to guard and do 
by the things of others as they do by 
their own.” 

In the Jewish teachings are these 
words: “Whatsoever you do not wish 


your neighbor to do to you, do not unto 
him.” 


In the Mohammedan creed is this: 
“Let none of you treat his brother in a 
way he himself would dislike to be 
treated.” 

The Buddhist observes this injunction: 
“One should seek for others the happi- 
ness one desires for one’s self.” 

As nearly as the Persian text can be 
translated it says simply: “Do as you 
would be done by.” 

From these quotations I think it is 
quite clear that the essential code of 
human relationship is pretty much the 
same the world over. I think it is also 
clear that Russian Communist dictator- 
ship represents the absolute opposite of 
the Golden Rule. It is obvious that the 
people of the iron curtain countries are 
not treated in accordance with that 
principle. 

We need to tell this over and over 
again to all the peoples in their own lan- 
guages and in their own homelands. The 
science and the philosophy of govern- 
ment may be completely unintelligible 
to countless millions of people, but I ven- 
ture a guess that if they can be reached 
with a simple statement that the kind 
of government we are talking about is 
based upon their own creed and their 
own religious teachings, greater progress 
against the diametrically opposite philos- 
ophy of communism can be made. 

I suppose it is generally assumed that 
we are already doing the propaganda job 
I have been talking about, with our in- 
formation program known as the Voice 
of America. I wish I could believe that, 
but I cannot. We are spending many 
millions of dollars on the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Even though there is considerable 
waste in this effort I do not feel that all 
of the money is wasted by any means. 
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But for the purpose of meeting the big 
challenge I have outlined; for the pur- 
pose of making the great attack which 
will win victory, I believe the efforts of 
the Voice of America are being misdi- 
rected. Basically, it seems to me that all 
we are doing with the Voice is selling 
America and our way of doing things. 
What we should be selling is peace and 
freedom with specific directions for ob- 
taining them and keeping them. The 
propaganda attack against the Kremlin 
should not be the Voice of America or the 
voice of any other country; it should be 
the voice of peace and human freedom 
speaking for free people everywhere and 
sponsored by them. 

I can give you two illustrations which 
I believe might prove this contention. 
First, the Kremlin has a terrific and a 
quite successful world-wide propaganda 
attack going on all the time, but its prop- 
aganda sells communism. It seldom, if 
ever, advertises the glories of Russia, and 
only then for the purpose of illustrating 
the glory of communism first. The sec- 
ond illustration is the voice of freedom 
campaign which was financed by volun- 
tary contributions. I learned when I was 
in Europe that this voice campaign is 
hated and feared by the Communists. It 
is able to do a more effective job partly 
because it is not tied to our State De- 
partment and is not the official voice of 
our Government. It is a free agency 
selling freedom and fighting oppression. 
I did not hear any opinion expressed 
there that the Russians are particularly 
worried about our official Voice of 
America. 

The crusade of the free world against 
the onslaught of Communist dictatorship 
is a united crusade. It is not for the 
purpose of advancing the power or pres- 
tige of any individual country; it is for 
the purpose of saving fellow human 
beings from being unwittingly brought 
into bondage as mere servants of the 
Russian rulers. The attack should be 
conducted on that basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
have examined the amendment, and I 
find that it reduces $111,000,000, as 
shown on page 14 of the bill, to 
$86,000,000. 

What is that $111,000,000 supposed to 
achieve and buy? If you will refer to 
line 5 of the bill, page 14, you will see 
that it is supposed to “acquire and pro- 
duce motion pictures and visual mate- 
rials and purchase objects for presenta- 
tion to foreign governments, schools, or 
organizations.” 

In that language could very well be 
some of this modern art about which 
we have been hearing. Modern art to- 
day is saturated with communism. It 
is saturated with communism to such an 
extent that the legitimate artists of the 
United States are becoming so discour- 
aged they do not care to exhibit their 
work any longer in the great museums 
of this country. 

This afternoon the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery was mentioned on the floor of this 
House. I had something to say about 
the man who was appointed to judge art 
in that institution here in Washington 
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last January. I call your attention to 
what I had to say, appearing on page 
2423 of the Record of March 17. 

Our great museums have been infiltrated 
by this same cultural fifth column. Here in 
Washington, at the Corcoran Gallery, in its 
sixth annual area exhibition in January of 
this year, the sole juror or judge of painting 
was Philip Evergood, an editor of Masses and 
Mainstream, the Communist organ on cul- 
ture. He was a teacher at the Jefferson 
School of Social Science in New York, cited 
by Attorney General Tom Clark as “an 
adjunct of the Communist Party.” 


How do you expect art to retain the 
high standard of cultural worth which 
art always has had in the United States 
when men of that type and stripe are ap- 
pointed the judges? Depend upon it, no 
prize money ever goes to legitimate 
artists in the United States as long as 
men of his type are appointed to do the 
judging. 

The same kind of thing happened in 
the great Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. 

I shall vote for the amendment to re- 
duce the amount of the bill by $25,000,- 
000, and I hope it will be adopted. 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
allotted to Mr. BarRRETT was given to 
Mr. ROONEY.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
allotted to Mr. Harvey was given to 
Mr. BEAMER.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily support the amendment offered 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. In doing so, 
I know that neither of us wants to crip- 
ple, and we also realize we will not be 
crippling, the activities of this very 
worthy project. However, as has been 
stated previously, it is merely reducing 
it to the amount which was offered and 
given to this activity by previous Con- 
gresses. Therefore, I do not believe 
that anyone can in any way contend 
that it will be a detriment or work any 
harm to this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call atten- 
tion to one particular phase of this pro- 
gram, which I believe has been neg- 
lected and overlooked by so many of us 
in our consideration of this matter. On 
occasions I have attended—shall we call 
them mock arrangements or selling pro- 
grams of the Voice of America down in 
the auditorium of the Department of 
the Interior. In fact, I have even asked 
members of my staff to go down and 
listen to those programs and to com- 
ment on them. In all cases, the com- 
ment was as follows: If they are trying 
to sell America to some foreign country, 
they will have to do a better job than 
they are doing in selling America to us. 
We know America and the type of selling 
they were doing on those occasions was 
not a very good program. 

In adopting this amendment, it may 
have the same effect, and I do feel it 
will have the same effect, as it has had 
on so many other agencies whose appro- 
priations have been cut and where it 
has been found, as a result of the cut, 
they produced more effective and more 
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efficient work with the smaller sum of 
money when they did not have so much 
money to throw around and to waste 
than they would do with a larger amount 
of money. 

I call your attention to one other sit- 
uation. I think many of you have been 
reading or hearing about the magazine 
America which is supposed to be distrib- 
uted in Russia and in the Soviet coun- 
tries under an exchange arrangement 
with the Voice of America, whereby their 
magazine, the U. S. S. R., comes to this 
country. As I understand it, some 15,- 
000 magazines are transferred each 
month. However, do you realize accord- 
ing to the evidence and information I 
have received from members of the State 
Department, that the magazine America 
is sold—mind you not distributed free— 
but sold over there at 5 rubels each, and 
in this country the magazine U.S. S. R., 
the official magazine which is coming 
here under this transfer arrangement is 
sent indiscriminately to anybody. I re- 
ceived a letter only a few days ago from 
a very good friend, a good American man, 
who says, “I like Americans”; and he 
wonders why those magazines are com- 
ing here. I tried to explain it to him 
and advised him that by some peculiar 
reciprocal arrangement these magazines 
are supposed to be distributed through- 
out the country. I tried to explain it to 
him but I know any explanation is not 
going to be very good. He refused the 
magazine, but there are others who are 
going to receive it and accept it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
one other thing for your consideration. 
Up here in the House press gallery, 
mrany times you find representatives of 
Tass, which is the official Russian So- 
viet news agency, and it is owned by the 
Russian Soviet Government. They have 
four news correspondents who are ad- 
mitted to the press galleries of the House, 
and they are permitted to attend the 
press conferences of Cabinet officers, de- 
partment heads, and perhaps even those 
of the President of the United States. 
However, if one of our news correspond- 
ents in Russia, or in any of the Russian 
satellite nations attempts to secure in- 
formation or news other than that which 
is given to him by the proper Govern- 
ment officials and attempts to dis- 
seminate it in the fashion that we are 
permitted to disseminate news in this 
country, he is arrested, given a mock 
trial, and imprisonment. Such was the 
case with Bill Oatis, and I call upon you, 
the Members of the Congress, for a recti- 
fication of this condition. 

If the conduct of the State Depart- 
ment in the Oatis case is a sample of the 
ineffective activities of that Department, 
then it is time that this Congress care- 
fully consider their conduct of the Voice 
of America. An effective VOA program 
is not contingent on an unjustified ap- 
propriation increase but on the proper 
and patriotic use of the amount that the 
Congress provides. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Chairman, I am going to support this 
amendment mainly because I have no 
confidence in the State Department of 
the United States as now constituted, 
and very little faith in the Voice of 
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America as it has been operated in re- 
cent years. 

Quite recently I took a poll of public 
opinion in my district to find out what 
my constituents thought on various sub- 
jects. I asked their opinions on subsi- 
dized housing, socialized medicine, UMT, 
and the St. Lawrence project. I also 
asked them this question: ‘‘Dean Ache- 
son’s policies: Are you for or against 
them?” 

Two hundred and thirty-three people 
said they were for the policies of Dean 
Acheson and 2,664 said they were against 
the policies of Dean Acheson. 

I am convinced that the same senti- 
ment prevails throughout this country. 
It is sad and shocking that this greatest 
department of this greatest Government 
in all the world has fallen to such low 
esteem that more than 90 percent of the 
people have no faith or trust in it. 

How has this disintegration of respect 
for the State Department come about? 
A short time ago a gentleman by the 
name of Mr. Clubb, a long-time em- 
ployee in the State Department, was 
charged with being a security risk. 
Hearings were held; then Mr. Michael 
McDermott, press officer of the State De- 
partment called the newspaper and radio 
reporters to the State Department and 
gave them this memorandum: 

After Mr. Clubb’s case was _ processed 
through the loyalty and security channels of 
the Department he was cleared of both loy- 
alty and security and restored to active duty 
on February 8. 


What did that statement mean? To 
any intelligent newspaperman it meant 
the Security and Loyalty Board of the 
State Department had cleared Mr. Clubb. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired, 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mack of Washington moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House, with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
motion. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That 
State Department press release meant to 
every newspaperman present thau Mr, 
Clubb had been cleared by the Loyalty 
and Security Board of the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Felix Belair, Jr., writing for 
the New York Times, one of the most 
accurate newspapers in this country, tak- 
ing this news release as the basis of his 
news story said: 

Oliver Edmund Clubb, formerly head of the 
State Department’s Office of Chinese Affairs, 
was cleared today by the agency’s Loyalty 
and Security Board of charges that led to his 


suspension by Secretary Dean Acheson last 
June 27. 


The facts are Mr. Clubb was never 
cleared or vindicated by the Loyalty and 
Security Board. On the contrary this 
board had held against Mr. Clubb. Five 
weeks later it came to light that Mr. 
Clubb was cleared only by Dean Acheson, 
who had overruled the Security Board’s 
decision against Mr. Clubb. 
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Language was given to man that he 
might express his views and make them 
clear to other people, and that he might 
make his: purposes known. In the State 
Department of the United States lan- 
guage is used as is indicated in this news 
release, to confuse and misinform the 
people and the press. The purpose of 
these preliminary remarks is to lead up 
to a situation in my own district. 

In September 1951, the Voice of Amer- 
ica decided to establish two great radio 
stations, one on the Pacific and one on 
the Atlantic coast. ‘The Pacific coast 
station was to be established near my 
home town. It was a Republican dis- 
trict, and just adjoining it was a Demo- 
cratic district. After it had been .an- 
nounced that the new Voice station 
would be located in a Republican dis- 
trict, the Voice officials said they de- 
cided to move this station into a Demo- 
cratic district on the grounc of economy. 
When they made this announcement 
that they were going to move it on the 
basis of economy, I called the State De- 
partment and demanded to know the 
figures that were being used to prove 
economy involved in the move. They 
said it would cost from $550,000 to 
$800,000 to clear the land involved in this 
Republican district, and in the Demo- 
cratic district practically no clearing 
costs were involved. They did not men- 
tion in that statement one single word 
about the cost of the land in either of 
the two districts. I knew that in my 
district land for a site had been offered 
free because the county commissioners 


had said they would donate the land. In 
the other district the Voice officials 
planned to buy some of the richest land 
in all the State of Washington, and pay 


more than $300 an acre for it. I de- 
manded to know the cost of the land, 
and then the State Department sent the 
figures, not only on the cost of the land, 
but they sent me a lot of other reasons 
why the cost of the site in my district 
would be higher. They said the cost of 
clearing the land in my district would be 
$575,000. I had in my desk a photostatic 
copy of a contract which the State De- 
partment received from the contractor 
to do this land-clearing job. 

The Voice of America people in their 
letter of February 14 to me said it would 
cost $575,000 to clear the proposed site 
in my district. They gave me this figure 
despite the fact that 5 weeks earlier they 
had entered into a contract with a com- 
pany which, in its bid on the project, 
said this land clearing job would cost 
only $480,000. The State Department 
had padded its estimate on clearing costs 
by $95,000 to help make a case that a 
change in the site would save money. 

The State Department in their letter 
to me of February 14 said, it estimated, 
it would cost $112,500 to build a 114-mile 
road on the site in my district. Five 
weeks before February 14, the contractor 
who had been awarded the job of build- 
ing this road said in his bid that he could 
do this road job for $45,000, or for $67,- 
500 less than the State Department said 
the cost would be. Here again the State 
Department juggled the figures to suit 
its own purposes, 
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In that same letter of February 14, 
1952, the State Department said it would 
cost the Federal Government $480,000 to 
build a power line from Hoquiam to the 
proposed site of the proposed radio sta- 
tion in my district. 

It said this power line would cost the 
Federal Government $480,000 despite the 
fact that the State Department 5 weeks 
before that date had received a letter 
from the local utility in which the local 
utility said it would build this power line 
without one single cent of cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Why did the State Department include 
this $480,000 item as an alleged cost for 
building this power line when the local 
utility has offered to build that line with- 
out one cent of cost to the Government? 

I told the Voice people that the prices 
they had quoted me in their letter of 
February 14 were much higher than the 
prices in the bid of the successful bid- 
der, which they had accepted 5 weeks 
previously. 

I showed them that while they claimed 
on February 14 the site-clearing cost 
would be $575,000 that the bidder whose 
bid they accepted 5 weeks previously had 
said this clearing could be done for 
$480,000. 

I pointed out that the contractor’s bid 
which they had accepted in early Janu- 
ary placed the cost of building a road at 
$45,000 and that the State Department, 
now on February 14, claimed this same 
road would cost $112,500. 

These discrepancies needed explaining, 
I said. 

The Voice people now say that a bid of 
a contractor, even when it is accepted, 
doesn’t mean anything. They hold that 
a bid is just a guess. No matter what 
the contractor bids, the Voice people say, 
they will pay him whatever his costs are 
plus a cost-plus fee. 

Could anyone conceive a more effective 
way to waste taxpayers’ money. No 
wonder the Voice of America claims it 
needs a lot more money for the coming 
year than it spent last year. The Con- 
gress and the taxpayers just cannot keep 
up with the lavish and unbusinesslike 
methods used by the Voice of America 
people to spend money. We ought to 
cut this appropriation. 

During the hearings on this bill I no- 
tice the Voice people said it was going 
to cost them more than $500 an acre 
to clear the land for a radio station. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PRESTON! said he was amazed that land- 
clearing should cost so much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with great 
interest to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mack]. I can 
well appreciate how he feels about the 
Voice of America. He apparently is in 
@ mood where he might be ready to 
strangle it. After all, if the Department 
was going to locate an installation in his 
district and then found they could save 
approximately $800,000 by locating it at 
another site, I suppose he is entitled to 
be a bit peeved about it. 
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He talks about clearing the land at the 
site in his district. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman when I have concluded 
my statement. 

The site in his district is known as 
Copalis in the State of Washington. Ac- 
cording to the State Department esti- 
mate for clearing the land in the gentle- 
man’s district the cost would be $575,- 
000. He says that this is in error; he says 
it is $95,000 too much, that it should be 
only $480,000—$95,000 less. What do you 
suppose it would and will cost to clear 
the land in the district where the in- 
Stallation is to be located and is now 
being built? As compared with $480,000, 
taking the gentleman’s figures, to clear 
the land in the gentleman’s district, it 
will cost only $14,975. And he wants to 
criticize the people running the Voice of 
America for locating a transmitter in 
the other district and saving almost half 
a@ million dollars. 

Further, he knows that in his district 
there is just one power line and if it 
ever went out the transmitter would be 
dead. In the other district where it is 
being located there is the advantage of 
not only having Bonneville power, which 
reaches both districts, but there is the 
added advantage of a local hydroelectric 
station, which would be a secondary 
means of power. He knows all these 
things and yet he comes here to criticize 
the Voice of America. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I realize 
the gentleman has been talking to the 
State Department, because they have 
tried to fool him with the same stuff they 
tried to fool me. 

Mr. ROONEY. Nonsense, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
had to leave on a plane for Washington 
State at noontime today and he gave me 
this information, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I know 
the people in our area would like to know 
that Mr. JAcKson supplied the gentle- 
man with the information. 

Mr. ROONEY. The information sup- 
plied me by Mr. Jackson is in the form 
of a copy of a letter sent to you by the 
Voice of America and, if you want to 
proceed further with it, let me point out 
to you that the cost of the power in- 
stallation at Copalis would have been 
$727,000 as compared to only $352,000 
for the power installation at the site in 
Mr. JAcKson’s district. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I told the 
gentleman I had in my files and the State 
Department has in its files a letter from 
the PUC stating they would build the 
power line down to the Copalis plant 
and it would not cost the Government 
one cent. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not legislate appropria- 
tions for the Voice of America with any 
such interest in my district. I want the 
gentleman to remember that there has 
been no greater critic of the Voice of 
America than the gentleman from New 
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York now speaking. I thoroughly agreed 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. KEeRrsTEN] a while ago. 
I want a better Voice of America, but I 
am not going to strangle it until I get a 
better Voice. I am willing to spend, and 
I said on the floor of this House last 
year at the time that my committee cut 
from $97,500,000 to $9,500,000 the re- 
quests for certain radio facilities, that if 
I could be assured that this program 
went along all right and that the right 
people were running it, people on whose 
loyalty we could count 100 percent, and 
who had the know-how, I would be will- 
ing to spend a billion dollars for it. 

A significant remark was made in the 
Rules Committee the other day by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] when 
he said that if he was satisfied it was 
being run right he would vote for the 
planned operation for the Voice which 
will reach as much as $300,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, this is presented to the 
House for its decision. I shall make 
every effort to obtain a roll-call vote on 
this issue. Either you want the Voice of 
America or you do not want it, either 
you want to strangle it or you want to 
have a bigger and better Voice. With 
this amendment you are cutting below 
the present level of operation. You know 
or should know that in Japan the State 
Department is taking over the facilities 
of the army of occupation with regard 
to information and educational activities 
and that $5,300,000 allowed in this bill 
is absolutely necessary to cover the pres- 
ent information program in Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the following 
interesting information: 

APRIL 2, 1952. 
Hon. RUSSELL V. MACK, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Mack: This is further in ref- 
erence to the inquiry and the request in your 
letter of February 29, 1952, the receipt of 
which I acknowledged to you by telephone 
on March 5, confirmed by my letter to you 
of March 7. Subsequently I received your 
further letter of March 17, receipt of which 
was acknowledged by telephone on March 
18. In your letter of February 29 you asked 
a “reexamination and restudy of all matters 
related to whether the proposed new Pacific 
coast Voice of America station should be at 
Copalis or Dungeness.” 

On March 7 I asked the Administration Of- 
fice of the Department of State which had 
participated in the final determination of 
the site for this Pacific coast broadcasting 
stetion to make a complete investigation and 
report on this matter. Enclosed is a copy 
ir full of this report exactly as I have re- 
ceived it. The record shows that on No- 
vember 29, 1951, the Administration Office of 
the Department received and considered a 
recommendation from the Office of Interna- 
tional Broadcasting that the Dungeness site 
be selected; and that on that date instruct- 
ed that a future complete investigation of the 
comparative total cost of site, including site 
preparation, between the proposed Dunge- 
ness site and the proposed Copalis site be 
undertaken. This investigation was made 
and the results of it are stated in the report 
of which copy is enclosed. 

It appears also that at an earlier time, 
the precise date of which is not identified, 
you were orally informed by officers of the 
Department speaking for the Office of In- 
ternational Broadcasting that its Facilities 
Division after investigating available sites on 
the Pacific coast recommended the Copalis 
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site and that this site had been selected or 
would be selected. 

This information to you was in error. 
Further site investigation disclosed the avail- 
ability of a site at Dungeness which upon 
further investigation was determined by the 
Department, on the basis of the most definite 
cost estimates available, to involve a total 
final cost to the Government less by several 
hundred thousand dollars than the com- 
parable final cost of the proposed Copalis site. 
On the basis of this determination the site 
selection was made and the selection publicly 
announced. The details of the pertinent 
facts appear to be sufficiently stated in the 
enclosed copy. 

In your letter of March 17, you refer to the 
Dungeness site as involving valuable agri- 
cultural lands. There is no evidence that the 
Department regarded this factor as sufficient 
to justify the higher total cost involved in 
the Copalis site. The decision was based on 
the comparative total cost to the United 
States Government of an acceptable site. It 
seems to me that a determination on that 
basis is proper. Y 

I am sorry that the requested investigation 
and report on this matter has taken so long 
atime. I am transmitting to you at once a 
copy of the report as received by me today. 
If in the light of this report you wish further 
information, I trust you will let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILSON COMPTON, 
Administrator, United States Inter- 
national Information Administra- 
tion. 

P. S.—As I mentioned to you in our tele- 
phone conversation on March 5, I happen 
personally to have seen and taken note of 
the statements in the press last summer or 
fall in the Pacific Northwest that the new 
broadcasting station would be built at the 
Grays Harbor site. I was then, as you know, 
living in the Northwest. It seemed to me at 
the time that this was a reasonable location, 
and no doubt it may have similarly impressed 
others who saw and read the same newspaper 
items. I can well understand the annoyance 
and disappointment to the interested com- 
munities resulting from the later determina- 
tion by the Department of a more advanta- 
geous site. If, as is apparent, this sequence 
of events has caused embarrassment as well 
as disappointment, and although, as I have 
told you, the actions referred to transpired 
prior to my undertaking the office of Admin- 
istrator of the International Information 
Administration, I am sure that I am justified 


in expressing the regrets of the Department 
as well as my own. 


SELECTION OF DUNGENESS SITE FOR THE VOICE 
OF AMERICA PACIFIC CoAST TRANSMITTER 


COST PROPOSAL VERSUS BID 


The Watts Co. submitted to the Depart- 
ment of State on October 31 a letter con- 
taining rough cost estimates on the construc- 
tion of a transmitter in the Copalis Beach 
area. The letter was in response to Depart- 
ment of State invitation 10,000 (5) 52 which 
stated: 

“One station will be located rurally in the 
eastern area of North Carolina and another 
in the western area of Oregon or Wash- 
ington.” 

The Watts letter stated: 

“It should be understood that this total 
cost, as listed, only represents an approximate 
estimate and not until definite plans and 
specifications for a definite location have 
been made can accurate estimates be used.” 

The figures submitted by the company 
were in no way a bid and were not regarded 
as such by either the company or the Depart- 
ment of State. The Watts Co. was not bound 
by these figures and they were not accepted 
by the Department as binding on the com- 
pany or as firm figures on the actual eventual 
cost of the project to the Government. 
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The transmitter was to be constructed on 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Experience hes 
shown that obtaining rough cost proposals 
before detailed specifications are drawn up 
is an economical procedure in the long run 
where the project is of a new and unusual 
character. The contractor is protected from 
unusual costs which cannot be anticipated. 
The Government profits from savings if un- 
expected favorable conditions arise. In this 
type of contract, however, the Government 
is committed to pay actual costs—whatever 
they may be—regardless of the totals ap- 
pearing in either the preliminary or the final 
estimates, 

The only fixed agreement extant between 
the Watts Co. and the Department of State 
is that the company will build for the Voice 
of America in the Washington-Oregon area 
and receive therefore an agreed-on fee in 
lieu of profit. 


COMPARATIVE CLEARING COSTS 


CORE ss titnicmnnditiscnaian $575, 000 
WOE ING nn cntinncnasaeunananas 480, 000 
DEINE . sidiinnscndacnxane mensch 14, 975 


The upward revision of the Watts figure 
was based on two factors: 

1. The rough nature of the Watts estimate 
was accentuated by the fact that the com- 
pany, at the time of arriving at their pre- 
liminary estimates, did not have available 
IRD/135 containing the detailed specifica- 
tions of the clearing requirements. This 
specification sheet was prepared when the 
choice of sites was narrowed down to Copalis 
and Dungeness. Three qualified companies 
who used the specifications contained in 
IRD/135 as a basis of their estimates for 
clearing the Copalis site, submitted pro- 
posals of $725,000, $1,020,000, and $1,260,000 
respectively. 

2. Because of the Department’s obligation 
to pay the actual eventual cost, a concerted 
effort was made to obtain firmest cost guid- 
ance. In addition to the cost estimates sub- 
mitted in response to IRD/135, abstracts of 
United States Corps of Engineers contracts 
were obtained which showed the actual out- 
lay for clearing jobs comparable to that in- 


volved at Copalis. The abstracts are: 
CIVENG-35-—026-51-74, November 3, 1950; 
CIVENG-35-026-51-129, January 11, 1951; 


CIVENG-35-026-51-180, February 27, 1951. 

The costs shown in the foregoing were the 
basis for the Department’s figure of $575,000. 
Broken down to a per acre cost, the average 
shown in the engineers’ abstracts is close to 
the per acre cost estimate by the contractor 
who submitted the lowest estimate of those 
figuring on the detailed clearing specifica- 
tions. 

The listed clearing cost for Dungeness is 
at the same per acre figure employed for 
Copalis. It is believed that the $575,000 fig- 
ure should be regarded as a minimum figu-e, 
All contracting experience demonstrates that 
actual outlays have a tendency to exceed 
estimates of cost. The risk of an overrun of 
this nature, which might reach $125,000, 
obtains at Copalis and could not be ignored. 
At Dungeness, the risk is negligible because 
of the small acreage requiring clearing. 


Acquisition costs: 





Es dot ckemeseeesccenenrn> $12,099 
PPD cnicceniewdducsibuna= 3.5, 050 
COST OF ROADS 
Copalis: 

144 miles access road ($75,000 
OO TE date ntiscetincwens $112, =°O 

1 mile hard surface on site 
a qrocn nn nn nee -- 75, C00 
WN. cctnadmicasneeenmae 187, £0) 
RR  ccintimictumiaitisinmuniaitns: “ptphiien 
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The estimate of a $75,000 per mile cost of 
the roads required at Copalis rather than 
the lower figure occurring in the Watts Co, 
cost proposal was based on the following: 

1. The Watts Co. proposal called for a 
6-foot subbase for the access and on-site 
roads listed. The wet, springy, ground at 
Copalis, according to a highway engineer, 
requires a 4-foot subbase. 

2. Washington State Highway Location 
Engineer Ed Smith reported to a Voice of 
America engineer that road construction in 
the vicinity of Lyre, where ground condi- 
tions are slightly better than those prevailing 
at Copalis, had run at the $75,000 per mile 
figure. 

The Dungeness site has an adequate net of 
access road which will eliminate any need 
for construction of primary roads save for 
a few feet of driveway to building entrances. 


BUILDINGS ON SITE 

There are no buildings on the Copalis site. 

On the Dungeness site, there are buildings 
valued at $100,000 usable for both storage of 
materials, field offices, and shelter for per- 
sonnel during construction. Some of the 
buildings are usable for permanent opera- 
tions. 


POWER INSTALLATION COST* 


Copalis (1 power source) : 
2 69-kilovolt lines 
Substation 


$610, 000 


1 69-kilovolt line 
Substation 


Dungeness (2 sources of power with 
steam stand-by) : 
2 69-kilovolt lines (equiva- 


Substation 


352, 000 
Power rates for both sites are nearly iden- 


tical. Both Clallam County PUD and Grays 
Harbor PUD offer to apply 10 percent of 
monthly power bill to capital outlay for in- 
stallation. 

Reliability of the power source at Dunge- 
ness is substantially better than at Copalis. 
A 69-kilovolt line, with good regulation, 
passes close to the proposed location for the 
transmitter at the Dungeness site. It runs 
to Port Angeles. Installation of a breaker 
switch at the take-off point near the trans- 
mitter gives this line a two-line character- 
istic. In case of a line break between Olym- 
pia and the transmitter, the power sources 
of Port Angeles can be tapped. If the break 
occurs between Port Angeles and the trans- 
mitter, power can be obtained from the 
Olympia source. 

In contrast, present service in the vicinity 
of the Copalis site is from a 23-kilovolt loop 
line which terminates in a substation 15 
miles from the transmitter. If two 69-kilo- 
volt lines were constructed to the transmit- 
ter, the Voice would still be able to tap only 
a single source—the substation. 

In addition, Port Angeles, near the Dunge- 
ness site, has a hydroelectric plant with a 
capacity of 30,000 kilowatts and a steam- 
power plant with sufficient excess generating 
capacity to service both the transmitter and 
local customers. This power is in addition 
to that obtained from Olympia and the Bon- 
neville net. Theve is no hydroelectric power 
at Aberdeen and the steam generating plant 


there has a capacity sufficient only for local 
consumers. 
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RECAP OF COMPARATIVE COST TOTALS 


Acquisition 
114%4-mile access road 
1-mile hard surface on-site 


Power installation 


Dungeness: 
Clearing 
Acquisition 
Access road 
On-site road 
Power installation 


Cost advantage at Dungeness, $749,025. 

Tf the fact that installation costs at both 
sites are to be repaid through the power 
rate and are therefore not chargeable as 
capital cost, the totals are altered to: 


Copalis: Total 
Dungeness: Total 
Cost advantage at Dungeness, $374,525. 


If the fact that Dungeness site includes 
usable buildings valued at $100,000, the 
equivalent of which would have to be erected 
at Copalis, the Dungeness cost advantage 
then becomes $474,525. 

Not shown in the above figures is the risk 
mentioned earlier in this report of an actual 
cost of clearing higher than estimated. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Steps leading to the selection of Dungeness 
Site, and communications with Representa- 
tive Macxk’s office: 1. The Department of 
State’s invitation to bid, 10,000 (5) 52, and 
J. G. Watts Reply of October 31, 1951, both 
show that as of that date the Department 
had not made a definite selection of a site. 
The pertinent language in the two docu- 
ments is as follows (underlining supplied) : 

“One station will be located rurally in the 
eastern area of North Carolina and another 
in the western area of Oregon and Washing- 
ton.” The J. G. Watts reply states: “Please 
refer to our cost proposal and analysis where- 
in please note a total figure of $3,569,000. It 
should be understood that this total cost, as 
listed, only represents an approximate esti- 
mate and not until definite plans and specifi- 
cations for a definite location have been made 
can accurate estimates be used.” 

2. November 1, 1951: Mr. Nicocci, of the 
Voice of American, informs Miss Palmer, of 
Representative Mack’s office, that no definite 
site had been chosen, and that five sites were 
under active consideration. 

3. November 14, 1951: Mr. Nicocci sends a 
letter to Miss Niewenhous of Representative 
Macx’s office stating, among other things, 
that five sites were under active considera- 
tion at that time. 

4. November 29, 1951: Voice of America 
representatives recommend to the Depart- 
ment of State that the Dungeness site be 
selected on score of economy and saving of 
time in getting construction actively under 
way. Washington directs that a more thor- 
ough study be made of the comparative costs 
of the Copalis and the Dungeness sites in 
respect particularly to land, clearance, roads, 
and power. This restudy was promptly un- 
dertaken. 

5. January 4, 1952: Mr. Micocci informs Mr. 
Zumwalt of Representative Macx’s office that 
the number of sites still under active con- 
sideration was now reduced to two. 

6. January 19, 1952: Department’s press re- 
lease states that two sites are under active 
consideration for the location of the north- 
west Pacific coast transmitter of the Voice of 
America. 

7. January 22, 1952: On the basis of the re- 
study ordered on November 29, 1951, the 
Voice of America representatives advise the 
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Department to select the Dungeness site. 
Dungeness site is approved and on January 
24, 1952, the Department of State’s release 
No. 65 informs the public that Dungeness 
has been selected as the site for the trans- 
mitter. 

Propagation: Theoretically, a more south- 
erly location on the same polar azimuth 
would improve the propagation efficiency of a 
transmitter insofar as it removes the path of 
the electromagnetic waves from the absorp- 
tive action of the north auroral zone. How- 
ever, this is less true of a location on the 
west coast as compared to a location on the 
same longitude on the east coast. The differ- 
ence in latitude between tke Copalis and 
the Dungeness site is so small—of the order 
of one degree—that the difference in effi- 
ciency is fractional and would have to be cal- 
culated in terms of several decimal points. 
We may expect that in actual operation the 
Dungeness site will be more efficient under 
average conditions, using identical power at 
the source for several reasons. The water- 
front location at Dungeness allows a direct 
take-off for the electromagnetic waves over a 
smooth and less absorptive plane. The heavy 
rainfall at Copalis presents a serious operat- 
ing problem. Insulation sufficient at Dunge- 
ness would result at Copalis in a measurable 
power loss at point of delivery from the 
antenna, and reduce the efficiency of the 
facility. The lower precipitation at Dunge- 
ness means less danger to the operating per- 
sonnel, particularly while engaged in main- 
tenance work. An additional factor is 
grounding. While the higher precipitation 
at Copalis undoubtedly means that a good 
ground can be obtained, probably an equally 
good ground can be established at the water- 
front site with less expenditure, or a better 
ground with the same expenditure. 

Another factor favoring the Dungeness 
site is the existence close at hand of un- 
limited water for the purpose of cooling the 
tubes of the transmitter. 

On balance, however, we must conclude 
that in terms of propagational efficiency the 
Copalis and Dungeness sites are both good 
sites. 

Materials, critical and noncritical: The 
Dungeness site will require the use of less 
critical material, particularly copper, chiefly 
because of the proximity of an existing usable 
power line close to the transmitter site. The 
existence of good access roads to the site, 
usable hard-top roads on the site, as well as 
the existence of a number of usable build- 
ings for shelter of men and materials speaks 
in favor of the Dungeness over the Copalis 
site. Obviously, smaller quantities of non- 
critical materials will be needed to start and 
finish the construction at Dungeness as com- 
pared with Copalis. 

Time factor: The Department is under in- 
structions to improve the complex of Voice 
of America broadcasting facilities at the ear- 
liest possible date. Time, then, is a factor 
that has been considered in reaching a deci- 
sion. ‘The fact that the Dungeness site is 
mostly clear, that access roads and on-site 
roads are in existence, that usable buildings 
are on the site, and that adequate power and 
communications facilities are close to hand— 
all these factors contribute to the speeding 
up of the time required for putting the facil- 
ity in actual operation. 


PusLic UTILITY District No. 1, 
Grays HarBor County, 
Aberdeen, Wash., January 7, 1952. 
Mr. GEorcE Q. HERRICK, 
Chief, Division of Radio Facilities, Plans 
and Development, 
United States Department of State, 
New York, N. Y. 
(Attention Mr. Julius Ross, 
Engineering Section.) 
GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter of De- 
cember 18, 1951, and supplementing ours of 


Chief, 
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December 31, 1951, the estimated cost to 
serve the Voice of America over two 69-Kv 
lines from the Bonneville substation at Elec- 
tric Park, Aberdeen, to termination points 
as mentioned in our letter of September 11, 
1951, is $610,000, this figure being plus or 
minus, and will mean that we will have to 
install adjacent to the Bonneville substation 
a 10,000-Kva bank of transformers, together 
with the necessary oil circuit breaker, dis- 
connecting switches, regulator, steel struc- 
ture, metering equipment, etc., stepping up 
the voltage from 23,000 to 69,000. Included 
in the $610,000 is an estimated sum of $117,- 
000 to take care of this transformation. The 
line costs are based on an estimated figure of 
$12,000 per mile; and that line which would 
terminate at point A (see print attached to 
our letter of September 11, 1951) is estimated 
at 17 miles, and thé line terminating at point 
B (see same print) is estimated at 22 miles. 

The rate would come under our schedule 
K-1, two copies of which are enclosed. 

The district will require in advance the 
money necessary to build the one or two 
transmission lines from the substation at 
Electric Park, Aberdeen, to points A and B, 
together with all substation equipment nec- 
essary, and will refund the Government 10 
percent on the monthly billing until such 
time as the Government has received all their 
advanced money back or the Voice of America 
station closes down. These transmission 
lines, together with all necessary equipment, 
are to be the property of the district. If the 
Government so desires, the district will build 


in from points A and B to the station site, 


these laterals to be the property of the Gov- 
ernment, paid for by the Government, and, 
if the Government so wishes, to be main- 
tained for them by the district, the Govern- 
ment, of course, paying for the maintenance 
costs. 

If it is not possible to get the necessary 
transformation substation and other equip- 
ment necessary to build the one or two 
69-kilovolt transmission lines in time for 
the Voice to go on the air, but could be 
possible to build one 115-kilovolt line, which 
of course, would not require any transfor- 
mation at our end, over a private right-of- 
way directly into the station site, the cost to 
do this would be $510,000, plus or minus, and 
would require at least a year and a half to 
acquire the right-of-way. All other condi- 
tions regarding cost for service, advance of 
money, and refund will apply as in the 
69-kilovolt set-up. 

Yours very truly, 
F. J. Ropsins, Manager. 


J. G. Watrs CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Seattle, Wash., October 31, 1951. 
Re INV-10000(5)52 (Construction—Trans- 
mitting Station) 
D=PARTMENT OF STATE, TECHNICAL PROCURE= 
MENT BRANCH, 
New York, N. Y. 
(Attention Mr. Harry R. Pearson, Acting 
Chief, Technical Procurement Branch.) 

GENTLEMEN: In response to your invita- 
tion for bids, numbered NY-10000-(5)-52, 
we submit preliminary plans and specifica- 
tions together with a detailed cost estimate 
for the design, construction, installation, 
and testing of a single high-frequency radio- 
broadcasting station. Our proposal applies 
to a station that will be located on the west 
central border of the State of Washington, 
in the Copalis Beach area. 

The basis for our preliminary plans and 
specifications has been the Specification No. 
IBD/129, together with brief antenna and 
building drawings, all of which was submit- 
ted to us as restricted matter. 

The following firms have been retained by 
ourselves to direct the design, engineering, 
and testing: John Graham & Co., architects 
and engineers, have spent considerable time 
and effort on the preliminary plans and 
specifications, which data indicates their 
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ability to grasp a project such as this and 
render it in a form that will permit construc- 
tion to start as soon as practical. In our 
opinion, it would be a definite advantage, 
both to the Government and to this con- 
tractor, to have a design group located in 
the same area in which the project is to be 
built, thus effecting savings in both time 
for coordinating engineering with the job, 
and saving cost to the Government to per- 
form this function. One of the two en- 
closed brochures indicates the ability of this 
firm, who has, you will note, been handling 
large projects throughout the United States. 

The firm of McIntosh & Inglis, consulting 
redio engineers, who have come very well 
recommended to us by Washington, D. C., en- 
gineers now working with you on other simi- 
lai projects, have contributed a great deal in 
preparing this question. Their analysis of 
the project indicates that with more detailed 
study a saving in time and money for the 
Government can be effected in the design 
and location of the antenna system. 

This contractor realizes that the two prime 
factors which concern the United States De- 
partment of State, International Broadcast- 
ing Division, and its directing personnel, is 
both time and cost. It should be noted we 
have recently completed a radar station for 
the United States Army engineers and the 
Air Corps in the same general area, and ex- 
perienced the same weather conditions that 
will be encountered on this project. We 
were required to build the radar station 
through last winter and have it completed 
for occupancy in the spring. This we did, 
and, in addition, built 4 miles of road 
through a rainfall period registering over 
100 inches. It is contemplated that consid- 
erable site-preparation work will be required 
before any construction can proceed, and 
with very short notice we can have the per- 
sonnel and equipment on site to proceed at 
once. Being located in this area, and main- 
taining offices in both Portland and Seattle, 
we are naturally in touch with the labor and 
material facilities available in this area, and 
therefore would propose that all work on a 
project such as this be handled on a com- 
petitive-bid basis among subcontractors, 
thus effecting a saving in cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

It would be our intention to man this 
project with a project manager, engineer, 
superintendent, timekeeper, and cost clerks, 
which personnel we now have available; and 
further, that a liaison engineer be directed 
to work between the State Department engi- 
neers and our design group. 

In lieu of our own brochure, which is at 
present being reworked at the printers, we 
list below a few of the more recent projects 
which we have completed, or are in the 
process of completing, in order to indicate 
our construction potential: 


1. Athletic coliseum, Oregon 

BtRte COMNRR. 6 cncnnnsnceus $1, 500, 000 
2. Nathan Eckstein Junior High 

School, Seattle public 

CO iackawiccnunnccesa 1, 500, 000 
3. Olympic Memorial Hospital, 

Clallam County, owner_-_--. 1, 000, 000 
4. Radar station, United States 

Fc ee 800, 000 
5. J. J. Newberry department 

GG cnicndniataontnwcane 1, 750, 000 
6. Bureau of Public Roads, grad- 

ing and paving............ 225, 000 


Naturally, to handle this work we must be 
prepared to furnish both the financial and 
supervisory structure required to maintain 
this volume. Upon request, we shall be glad 


to furnish a financial statement, and, when 
necessary, we are prepared to effect joint- 
venture agreements where excessive financing 
is required. 

Please refer to our cost proposal and an- 
alysis, wherein please note a total figure of 
It should be understood that 


$3,569,990, 
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this total cost, as listed, only represents 
an approximate estimate, and not until more 
definite plans and specifications for a definite 
location have been made can accurate esti- 
mates be used. Further, to complete this 
project in the time required, it would re- 
quire material procurement assistance from 
the Government. In submitting this pro- 
posal we specifically assume no responsi- 
bility for the performance of the equipment 
to be furnished by the Government. How- 
ever, We are prepared to guarantee the build- 
ings and accessory units against faulty ma- 
terials, design, or workmanship. 

In accordance with your request for a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee quotation, as outlined in 
your specifications, we propose to design, 
construct, install Government-furnished 
equipment, and test same for a fixed fee of 
$200,000, based on 6 percent of the approxi- 
mate total cost, which fee does not include 
any costs directly chargeable to the project. 
This fee covers the construction of a single 
high-frequency broadcasting station, all as 
outlined in specification IBD/129. If, in 
your opinion, it is to the Government’s best 
interests to award both stations to one con- 
tractor, we are prepared to do both units. 

It is the writer’s conviction that we are 
very well qualified to direct the completion 
of one or two projects. With specific re- 
gard to the project to be built on the west 
coast, we feel very strongly that it would 
be in the Government’s best interests to 
have a local contractor direct this work. 
Please feel free to contact us for any prob- 
lems which we may have left unanswered. 
Your courtesies to date have been greatly 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
J. G. Watts CONSTRUCTION Co., 
J. G. Watts, President. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mack]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Mason) there 
were—ayes 4, noes 61. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. Saytor was given to Mr. 
MEADER. ) 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment to 
fix the Voice of America appropriation 
at the same amount as last year. I 
would like to make two points. 

The first point is that the Voice of 
America organization has mushroomed 
to the point where in this bill almost 
one-half of the State Department ap- 
propriation is devoted to the Informa- 
tion Service; $131,566,000, including 
$20,500,000 for the new radio facilities 
they want, is provided for USIS out of 
a total of $266,000,000. The entire State 
Department for all of the salaries and ex- 
penses for the maintenance of its Em- 
bassies and consulates abroad and for 
the maintenance of the Department in 
this country has now been allowed $76,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to the 
remarks of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BoNNER] made earlier this 
afternoon. I had the privilege of ac- 
companying the Bonner committee on 
its trip overseas investigating military 
supplies. In the codursé of that trip we 
held hearings and had an opportunity 
to witness the activities of the United 
States Information Service. I want to 
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say to you that from that experience I 
can underwrite the statements made on 
the floor this afternoon, that there is a 
great deal of doubt whether the activi- 
ties of USIS are an asset or a detriment 
to the United States of America and its 
relations with other nations. 

Until we can adopt a real and under- 
standable foreign policy and until the 
USIS can know what kind of propagan- 
da it ought to disseminate, and can de- 
velop effective and economical ways of 
disseminating it, we ought not to mush- 
room this agency. 

USIS personnel, together with the 
ECA people overseas are now inundat- 
ing our regular State Department over- 
seas offices. I think there is a serious 
question whether our overseas agencies 
will not get completely out of balance. 
We ought to keep the USIS where it is 
until it can be improved. 

The Hoover Commission recommend- 
ed that a commission be established to 
study overseas agencies and recommend 
improvements. The bill to create that 
commission, introduced by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHurcH] has 
been bottled up by the Democratic ma- 
jority leadership of the Expenditures 
Committee. 

The second point I would like to make 
is this, that far greater benefits result 
from action and performance than from 
oratory. I would like to see the United 
States take the offensive in this cold or 
ideological war by demonstrating to the 
other peoples of the world the advan- 
tages of the free-enterprise system. I 
sought, in a measure that I introduced 
in the House April 23, 1951, on which I 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, to have a start made to- 
ward reducing the obstacles and hazards 
that confront the investment of Ameri- 
can capital in foreign areas. 

I believe that a concrete living demon- 
stration of the free-enterprise system 
through our businessmen and their op- 
erations in foreign lands will do more to 
advance the cause of freedom and a free 
society than any amount of oratory and 
propaganda that we can disseminate. I 
do not know why that proposal seems to 
have received sympathy but no action, 
even in the form of opposition, from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In the 
Committee of the Whole last year I of- 
fered my proposal as an amendment to 
the mutual-aid bill. Without saying 
why, the Democrats voted it down. 

I intend to offer it again when the mu- 
tual-security bill is before the House. 
I hope this time I can sell this program. 
It would probably cost only a million or 
two but would accomplish more by far 
that paid propaganda because it would 
demonstrate by performance the advan- 
tages of the free-enterprise system over 
the State controlled economy. 

Action speaks louder than words. 

(Mr. O’Nertt and Mr. MacHrowicz 
asked and were given permission to yield 
the time allotted them to Mr. Rooney.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
will use this time allotted me to again 
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call your attention to a fact that we all 
understand. We must have friends 
throughout the world. If we are going 
to build up friendships throughout the 
world we must build upon confidence 
and understanding. Our peaceful aims 
and the peaceful aims of the free world 
are understood by some of us, but if the 
free world is going to survive, the story 
of freedom is going to have to be known 
throughout the world. Here today we 
are restricting the most powerful chan- 
nel to bring this story of freedom and of 
hope and of abundant life to people 
throughout the world. We are asking 
Mr. Compton of the State Department 
to perform a very difficult task, and we 
are making sure that he is not going to 
have enough money to do an effective 
job. Then we are going to get critical. 
In my opinion, we should be expanding 
this program rather than reducing it. 
There is the old admonition that if you 


‘know the truth, the truth will make you 


free. So long as there is a powerful in- 
fluence in the world with a powerful ef- 
fort.to distort and misrepresent the real 
peaceful aims of free nations there is not 
much choice left for us. We are going 
to have to make the voice of freedom and 
hope heard throughout the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
supported the full appropriation for the 
Voice of America last year and I do so 
this year. Iam not one who attempts to 
run somebody else’s shop. However, I 
would like to agree in many respects with 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
St. Georce] as to the method of sales- 
manship for the Voice of America. 

In selling America to a place that is 
contaminated by Red influences we must 
first remove the sources of those influ- 
ences, swab out Red scars.. We must 
first empty the bucket of dissatisfaction 
in the lives of people and then pour in the 
story of good, kind, fair, and loyal Amer- 
ica. 

I asked Admiral Carney in Naples last 
summer if recognition of the Vatican 
State would hurt his command strate- 
gically. He said, “No.” 

We need the friendship of the people in 
the Mediterranean Basin to preserve safe 
gateways, strategically, tactically, and 
economically. 

For the first time in history, our fleet 
is refueling in the Mediterranean. If 
those refueling depots are destroyed, 
their reestablishment will be quite costly. 
In Korea, the Reds say, “Communism is 
the highest form of democracy.” It does 
no good to say that we are selling the 
real democracy. The Reds say theirs is 
a higher form of it. We have to dis- 
prove what Russia says in an aggressive 
way. Pull the rug out from under their 
failures. 

For instance, they say that now we are 
guilty of germ warfare. When I was in 
Korea they gave the men not medicine 
but dope. When they hit X Corps at the 
reservoir, those Chinese had nothing on 
their feet but tennis shoes. They had 
frostbite. They were unable, by our 
standards to fight, but they did, and 
how? They were drugged. They had 
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no medicine. When you are in the Com- 
munist army you bleed and die, or just 
keep fighting until you get back home. 
So I say, disprove their claims by actual 
example. Expose their frauds. Make 
them prove their statements to the 
people, even inside Russia, as far as what 
standards of living, by American stand- 
ards, the people of Russia would be en- 
joying with American know-how and 
freedom. Put the sleazy Reds on the 
defensive. “Communism, highest form 
of democracy?” Bah! Make ’em prove it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CuHupDorrFr]. 

(Mr. Cuuborr asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. ROONEY.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not think any supporter of the United 
States Information Service will say that 
it is perfect or that all programs of the 
Voice of America are exactly the perfect 
answer to what we are trying to do, but 
I was a little bit amazed to hear one 
argument this afternoon, that because 
there are still some people in the world 
who are unfriendly to us, because there 
are some riots in some countries by peo- 
ple who are antagonistic to the United 
States, that is the reason why we should 
seriously cripple or cut down the Voice 
of America. If that is a good argument, 
then because some of the people of the 
United States still get smallpox we ought 
to discontinue all vaccinations. If that 
is a good argument, then because many 
people in the United States are afflicted 
yearly with cancer we ought to discon- 
tinue all cancer research institutions 
and we ought to discontinue our contri- 
butions to them, and we ought to say, 
“Well, cancer still is here. We might as 
well give up. It is going to take over. 
There is not much we can do about it.” 

That is not an American argument, 
that is not the kind of argument this 
country was based on, and that is not 
the way this country became strong. Of 
course, there are a lot of people in the 
world still antagonistic to us. Of 
course there are a lot of people in the 
world who still do not understand us, 
who still do not know what America 
stands for. It is our job to get the story 
to them. 

I want to say to you that if we quit, 
if we lie down on the job, if we fail, it 
will cost us many billions more to try to 
repel them when the time comes when 
they think it is safe to attack. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose I have listened to just about as 
much on this Voice of America program 
as any man in the House of Represent- 
atives, or perhaps any man in the coun- 
try. We have not hurt this thing a bit. 
A year ago, I tried to make a real- 
istic cut of $15,000,000 additional, but we 
were overruled. We built facilities. We 
have enough money without any addi- 
tional money to complete all the facili- 
ties presently under construction. We 
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should cut this back to $86,000,000 be- 
cause these facilities are manned. Fur- 
ther than that the cost in my own county 
of Williams in the State of Ohio, because 
of this budget, is running $605 for every 
man, woman, and child in the county, 
and whenever I can cut to save these 
people a little something to live on, and 
not hurt an institution, but help it and 
to pin point it and to put it on the tar- 
get, then, that is what I certainly am go- 
ing to do. If we do not stop, look, and 
listen, we are simply going to be without 
any money to do anything to arm or to 
win a war. The next President of the 
United States will find that all of the 
money for the first 18 months of his 
term is already spent. The figures in 
the budget show that they expect to 
have $76,500,000,000 in the budget un- 
spent on July 1, 1953. How would you 
like to be elected President of the United 
States and find that 18 months’ income 
is already committed? 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that we stop, 
look, and listen, and cut this thing back 
realistically. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
PRESTON]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
subcommittee reported this item out 
feeling that it was a matter of high pol- 
icy which should be decided by the House 
of Representatives. Just as yesterday, 
I voted against recommitting a mili- 
tary appropriation bill which would call 
for an additional cut of $1,338,000,000 
on the ground that a matter of that 
sort should be settled by the House of 
Representatives, and not by a committee, 
we bring this proposition to you. The 
Members on the majority side feel we 
should appropriate the money. You 
have heard the minority Members ex- 
press themselves. It is a matter which 
is up to the House of Representatives as 
to whether we want to expand this pro- 
gram or not. The responsibility will 
rest with the House when that action is 
taken, whatever it may be, not with the 
committee. I think this matter has been 
prejudged. I doubt that this hour’s de- 
bate has accomplished anything so far 
az changing a single vote is concerned. 
This matter has become involved in poli- 
tics in an election year. A great many 
Members are just cutting appropriations 
without any regard to the effects of the 
cuts. For instance, a moment ago you 
cut out an item under international con- 
tingencies. Did you know that if the 
Secretary of State had to attend a meet- 
ing in Europe or in any other country 
with other great powers, there would not 
be funds in this bill to provide the meet- 
ing place and entourage that accom- 
panies our Secretary of State on an occa- 
sion of that sort? No; the Members 
have been cutting the bill because they 
have not stopped to think what they were 
cutting out. They were just simply cut- 
ting. You can cut here in the same way, 
if you want to, but I warn you of one 
thing: You have heretofore appropriated 
money to erect facilities which are being 
completed in this fiscal year, and if you 
cut this appropriation to the level that 
you are seeking to cut it by this amend- 
ment, you will not be able to operate 
those facilities and you will have them 
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standing as white elephants and monu- 
ments to the Jack of understanding of 
this House of Representatives. If you 
want to have those antennae standing 
there not being used, and representing 
millions of dollars, that is certainly with- 
in your prerogative, and I would not 
criticize any individual for voting as his 
judgment dictates. As for my part, I 
am going to allow this $25,000,000, for 
I recognize it is only a small part of the 
total we are spending for military de- 
fense. 

Yesterday, in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee meeting, we cut out a quarter of 
a billion dollars for an aircraft carrier, 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars 
for an aircraft carrier. We frequently 
have a ship sunk which cost $100,000,000, 
and here you want to cut out $25,009,000 
to put America’s voice forward. I think 
it is absurd. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taber]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, when 
you get an outfit that is not doing a good 
job, some people think that the way to 
improve it is to throw a lot more money 
into it before it cleans up. My own idea 
of handling that kind of a disease is to 
cut it down some until it gets straight- 
ened out. That is what this cut in the 
estimate is supposed to do. 

Let me give you a little information 
of what some of this stuff is for. This 
outfit sent reporters up into New Hamp- 
shire during the primaries to find out 
how that primary was going. The Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, the Inter- 
national News Service, all had reporters 
and feature writers all over New Hamp- 
shire, but still this outfit had them up 
there too. Now they want to send re- 
porters to each of the national conven- 
tions, although there will be at those 
conventions over 1,500 regular reporters 
and feature writers. 

I will give you two or three of the in- 
creased requests. They want to jump 
from $3,500,000 for travel up to $5,000,- 
000. What do they do? They send 
folks traveling all over the world, to no 
purpose at all, except to give them a 
junket. They keep their force here just 
the same as it has been, although they 
have a set-up that has no knowledge 
whatever of the psychology of the people 
to whom they are going to broadcast, and 
who have been a failure for years. They 
have presently over 8,000 employees, and 
they want 12,000. 

If you are going to make this outfit 
ever learn anything, they have to get rid 
of at least half of those 8,000 employees, 
and get down to earth and begin to build 
up with some folks that understand 
things. This outfit is not doing us any 
good abroad. They are printing all sorts 
of books, like that book that is supposed 
to go to Russia, but it is not; and they are 
spending enormous sums of money on it 
and are getting nowhere. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Do you re- 
alize that the film is coming in in such 
quantities that they cannot even file it? 
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There are films down there that they do 
not dare show to the Congress of the 
United States. They see to it that that 
film is not to be permitted to be seen by 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. TABER. I expect that is right. 

In addition to that, they send out to 
the schools, and they get young folks to 
come to Washington, and they take them 
down to their auditorium and they in- 
doctrinate them. They tell them how to 
vote. They tell them all sorts of crazy 
things that never should be indulged in. 

Now, if you want to ruin the Voice of 
America completely, vote against this 
amendment. If you want to save it, vote 
for the amendment and cut it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Rooney] to close the debate. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, when 
I think of the consequences of the 
amendment now before us I am reminded 
of the situation when Nero fiddled while 


“Rome was burning. If this is any way 


to consider an important appropriation 
bill, with a blind meat-ax cut. I must 
confess that I do not know anything 
about appropriations, and I have worked 
hard at them now for a number of years. 

Let us take just one item, for example, 
the matter of the department taking 
over in Japan, the military occupation 
having been completed. The item for 
that is in this bill and would be denied 
if this amendment were adopted. It 
amounts to $5,300,000 for carrying on a 
program similar to that which has been 
carried on by the Army, a program that 
previously cost the taxpayers $7,000,000 
a@ year. 

If you were to adopt this amendment, 
as pointed out by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston], the facilities for 
which you already have appropriated 
the money and which will be completed 
at the end of this calendar year and in 
the early part of the next calendar year, 
in other words, in the fiscal year for 
which we are now appropriating, would 
stand idle without people to operate 
them. 

In this connection I call your atten- 
tion to page 75 of the committee hear- 
ings. There you will find that the proj- 
ects Cast, Dog, Jade, John, Baker 1 and 
2, for which you have already made ap- 
propriations and which will be com- 
pleted in 1952 and 1953 will stand idle 
without people to run them if this ill- 
advised amendment prevails. 

Have you ever listened to a broadcast 
of the Voice of Moscow? Have you ever 
listened to that clever man and woman 
attacking us day after day and evening 
after evening? Does it not make you 
sick when you realize how clever they 
are and how they can put over their 
slimy propaganda so convincingly that 
you almost half believe it yourself? 
With a situation such as that confront- 
ing us every day, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] would still the 
Voice completely. This is the one item 
on which he and I do not agree and have 
never agreed, however much I appre- 
er his honest conviction with regard 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. In just a moment. 
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I want to point out to you that this 
bill carries approximately $130,000,000 
for the Voice of America, of which $20,- 
500,000 is for facilities. What do you 
think it is estimated the Soviet Union 
and her satellites are spending for 
propaganda? One billion four hun- 
dred million dollars; and you now pro- 
pose to make this ridiculous cut. There 
has not been the slightest criticism 
of Dr. Compton, the Director of the 
Voice of America; to this moment there 
has not been the slightest criticism of a 
single script that has gone on the air 
on the Voice of America in the past year; 
and if you will look down here in the 
well of the House you will see a bulky 
United States mail bag which contains 
radio scripts which were requested of 
the Voice of America by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], merely in 
answer to one letter from the gentleman 





from New York. That bag contains the - 


answer to his demand. These requests 
happen day in and day out. I said last 
year he had nearly blinded me; I had to 
get glasses, because every time they send 
a bale of radio scripts to him it is my 
duty to read them to see if what he says 
later on this floor is correct. 

The Beers-Tallman report was men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BCGGS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman from New York just made a 
statement on the floor that somebody 
down in the Department had told the 
school children how to vote. Is that 
correct? You heard the gentleman 
make that statement. 

Mr. ROONEY. I was out of the Cham- 
ber for half a minute; I do not know. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Of course 
the gentleman does not believe that. 

Mr. TABER. Ican tell the gentleman, 
if he will yield, that I know it is true. 

Mr. ROONEY. This is my time, gen- 
tlemen, and I wish to point out to you 
that I am going to follow Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins in this matter. If you would 
only read his testimony beginning at 
page 400 of the committee hearings you 
would realize that you sure are fiddling 
while Rome burns. 

You have to realize the very signifi- 
cance of this program and how if we are 
going to win the peace we must win the 
minds of men. 

Mr. Chairman, to refer back to this 
Beers-Tallman report that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] men- 
tioned, I have in my hand and shall in- 
sert in the REcorp a complete statement 
with regard to this report. These two 
young fellows were employed in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Their report is not 
critical to any great extent at all. They 
made some very, very sensible recom- 
mendations which have been put into 
effect by the Voice of America. They 
visited only 8 of the 111 centers occu- 
pied by the program activities of the 
Voice of America. 

But your committee had an investiga- 
tive report from investigators whom not 
one Member has met, a report which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] 
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has had in his possession ever since it 
was issued. There it is, in detail, with 
regard to the Voice of America. I had 
previously said I would base my judg- 
ment on this year’s appropriation on our 
investigative report. I said that before 
the report was received. I have read 
every word of it. As a result, I voted to 
allow the appropriations to the Voice of 
America to the extent contained in the 
bill now before us. 

With regard to Dr. Compton, let me 
say that Dr. Compton is the brother of 
Dr. Karl Compton, one of the inventors 
of the atomic bomb, head of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Nobody 
has criticized Dr. Compton on this floor. 
We have found only a few instances of 
criticism at all, such as the criticism 
offered by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Mack], but I think we have 
exploded that. That is no more econ- 
omy than it would be to adopt this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. 

-Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man mentioned General Collins’ testi- 
mony. 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes, I did. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I call atten- 
tion to what General Collins said on 
pages 401 and 407. He said: 


I do not profess to know the details of this 
program. 


Then on page 407 the gentleman was 
examining him again. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman knows 
he was referring to the detailed costs of 
the program but as to how many type- 
writers were in an office, he did not know 
anything about that and was thorough- 
ly frank and honest about it. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
know any of the details. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, here 
are the facts on the report mentioned by 
the gentleman from Ohio. I urge that 
the pending amendment be defeated. 


BEERS-TALLMAN REPORT 
GENERAL 


The trip of Messrs. Beers and Tallman of 
the Budget Bureau covered only eight coun- 
tries, all in Western Europe, and was neces- 
sarily brief. Their observations, compressed 
into 10 pages, are necessarily generalized. 

Nevertheless, their observations accurately 
reflect the chief over-all problems of the In- 
ternational Information and Education pro- 
gram at this stage of its development, and 
the solutions they suggest confirm the direc- 
tion in which the managers of the program 
are moving. 

Problem 1 is the decentralization of pro- 
gram thinking as well as program operations, 
to shape the approach differently for differ- 
ent local situations and local psychology in 
each corner of the world. This was flatly 
impossible until the Congress voted funds, 
just over a year ago, for the expanded “Cam- 
paign of Truth” program, funds which made 
it possible to substitute custom tailoring for 
mass production * * * to send enough 
men to the field missions to write and edit 
and adapt materials for local use instead of 
merely handing out the Washington product 
* * * to make motion pictures abroad 
* * * to relay more broadcasts by me- 
dium wave in more languages, 


He did not 
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In that year and a few months, the conver- 
sion has been very rapid; already most of 
the publications production * * * most 
of the original production of films * * * 
and an impressive proportion of the total 
radio broadcasting job is being done abroad. 

The aims of all operations have been 
sharpened, too. Priorities have been set be- 
tween countries, and the key audiences in 
each country have been set. Our informa- 
tion these days is encouraging and helping 
specific organizations in dozens of countries 
to reach specific objectives. It is aiding dem- 
ocratic forces to maintain control of their 
governments, labor unions to weed out Com- 
munist infiltration, and free-minded groups 
behind the iron curtain to maintain their 
hope and resolves for a better future. In 
the field of printed matter, for example— 
booklets, posters, and leaflets—the majority 
of the material is sponsored by local organ- 
izations abroad or distributed by them. We 
are actively inspiring and aiding literally 
millions abroad to work and if need be fight 
for the same causes we believe in. 

Problem 2 is to make this program a really 
effective working part of all our foreign 
activities—diplomatic, economic, and mili- 
tary * * * to make the Voice of Amer- 
ica and the international activities of Amer- 
ica work to precisely the same end. As 
Messrs. Beers and Tallman noted, this means 
that our propaganda and our foreign policy 
operations should be closely integrated, and 
also that the different activities abroad— 
the diplomatic activity with its information 
service, the Mutual Security Administration 
with its promotion activities, the Armed 
Forces and the technical cooperation peo- 
ple—must all work and speak for the same 
objectives. 

There are a lot of separate problems here, 
as there always are in integrating anything 
in the Government. But most of them have 
been solved in this case, and the rest are 
being cut down steadily. It was a novel 
idea in diplomacy to talk to peoples as well 
as governments, and to remember when you 
talked to one foreign government that the 
rest of the world was listening. There are 
still people who don’t accept the idea easily. 
But in almost every foreign county a public 
affairs officer is sitting close alongside the 
Ambassador or Minister and being consulted 
on how the people of the country will react 
to any major move that is being planned. 
Public affairs people are consulted in the 
same way, back here in the State Department, 
and they’re brought into the official United 
States delegation at major international 
meetings like the San Francisco meeting on 
the Japanese Treaty and the United Nations 
Assembly in Paris. 

There has been real progress also in in- 
tegrating activities, and the objectives be- 
hind them, of the different United States 
operations abroad. In Europe, where USIE 
and MSA both work in almost every country, 
their information operations are being put 
under a single man in each country. This 
has already been done in the United King- 
dom, and a team is moving through the 
other countries at this moment working out 
similar arrangements. Where there are tech- 
nical cooperation information activities, 
their information ren are being made part 
of the USIE staff. Where there are military, 
their public information men and USIE offi- 
cers are forming joint planning committees. 
And USIE itself is promoting all these activ- 
ities in its operations; it is staging cam- 
paigns, with kits of every kind of informa- 
tion material, to drive home the relation- 
ship of all our activities to the central goal 
of peace with freedom. 

Problem $8 is effectively managing this 
highly complex information and education 
program spreading into every country, 
speaking 50 languages and using a dozen 
different kinds of professional skills. The 
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big step forward here, since the Beers-Tall- 
man report, is the establishment of IIA— 
the International Information Administra- 
tion—as a central management for all in- 
formation operations here and abroad, which 
can deploy its best men and its funds any- 
where and everywhere in the world when 
the need is urgent, with a minimum of 
red tape and delay. The Administrator under 
this set-up will be able to help our propa- 
ganda and political strategists on the spot, 
in each country, shape their programs prop- 
erly, because the funds and personnel and 
support from home-base operations which 
they need will all be under his direct con- 
trol. And the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs and the other propaganda 
advisers in the Department will be free to 
build foreign-public-relations thinking into 
all our international activities. 


1. Integration of propaganda with foreign 
policy operations 

The history of the integration Of propa- 
ganda with other methods of conducting for- 
eign relations has been like that of adver- 
tising and public relations in American busi- 
ness—a process of gradual acceptance, But 
in the case of propaganda, the process has 
been much faster: in 6 years, it has been 
nearly accomplished. 

Public-affairs officers in embassies and le- 
gation are ranked as counselors, first secre- 
taries or whichever level is appropriate for 
the innermost core of advisers to the chief 
of missions. In many cases they are situated 
physically in the embassy or legation rather 
than the United States Information and Ed- 
ucation Service premises, where the two are 
separate. In many cases they actually spend 
a majority of their time consulting with or 
working directly for the chief of mission 
rather than in supervision of USIE activities 
as such—contributing propaganda thinking 
to the over-all diplomatic, economic and 
other concerns of the mission. 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
has come to have the same relationship to 
the secretary and under secretary and pub- 
lic affairs advisers from the USIE program 
are top-ranking advisers to the assistant sec- 
retaries in charge of each region. A major 
objective to the organization of IIA, inci- 
dentally, is to concentrate operational and 
information-policy duties under this admin- 
istration and leave the assistant secretary 
and the regional public affairs advisers more 
completely free to bring foreign public at- 
titudes to bear on formulation of foreign 
policy. 

The Assistant Secretary and his staff played 
a major role, for example, in shaping United 
States action in the three-power arms in- 
spection proposal made by America, Britain, 
and France to the U. N. General Assembly 
in Paris, which put the Soviet Union in a 
highly uncomfortable defensive position. 
They were called fully into the planning of 
the President’s message to the Russian 
people, and of the shift from ECA to MSA, 
so that public reaction to these matters 
abroad would be as good as possible. In 
recent major international meetings—the 
San Francisco conference on the Japanese 
Treaty and the current U. N. Assembly in 
Paris—the Assistant Secretary’s office has a 
representative accredited to the official dele- 
gation, who takes part in delegation meet- 
ings and the planning of United States 
actions, statements, and speeches. The Pub- 
lic Affairs Officers of all nearby European 
posts played an important role in this plan- 
ning too: They were gathered beforehand 
into two meetings to discuss their local 
propaganda problems in relation to the 
assembly, so that the public affairs represent- 
ative could shape his advice to the delega- 
tion accordingly. The scope of this inte- 
grated planning can be seen in attachment A, 

Coordination of USIE and the economic, 
military, and technical cooperation programs 
in each country again has been a major 
problem, but is being solved with great speed, 
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At this moment, information operations of 
USIE and MSA are being merged under a 
single director in one European country after 
another, as fast as a joint USIE-MSA team 
can work out the details. TCA information 
officers are being assigned as members of the 
USIE staff, where this program operates. 
Joint planning committees of USIE and 
military representatives are being set up in 
each country where there are United States 
troops. 

Beyond this physical integration, USIE 
has taken the lead in a series of campaigns— 
kits and collections of material in various 
media—which tie military, economic, po- 
litical, and technical progress together as 
various aspects of the objective of strength- 
ening and preserving peace with freedom 
(attachment B). In one of these cam- 
paigns, for example, projected pamphlet, 
press, motion picture, and radio materials 
cover such subjects as: examples of how free- 
world peoples have combined to halt Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, how agricul- 
ture and science can aid in stopping com- 


munism, how NATO can prevent Russian’ 


aggression by cooperation in defense, the 
invincibility of the free world’s military po- 
tential, how technical cooperation can help 
people improve their lives while preserving 
their freedom, and many othe~ aspects of 
the central idea of cooperation for freedom 
from which all our international activities 
stem. In this way, USIE itself will tell the 
whole story, and other United States agencies 
will use the same or similar material where 
it relates to their specialized purposes. 


2. Emphasis on targets and objectives 


The concentration on very specific targets 
and objectives in each country is the truest 
measure of the increasing efficiency of the 
USIE program. It has gone a very long way, 
since resources became large enough to shift 
from standardized mass production of ma- 
terials to specialized and localized activities 
in each country. It is still in progress. 

The “country papers,” and establishment 
of “areas of concern,” which were put into 
use nearly 2 years ago, were a first major 
step. They are still being sharpened. They 
have served to concentrate USIE activities 
on specific countries, and on specific audi- 
ences within each country. They have 
helped media production operations also to 
trim their services to each mission. 

The next step, still in progress, is essen- 
tially the responsibility of the USIE officers 
in the field, and their chiefs of mission—to 
determine the precise targets in each audi- 
ence and what they can be influenced to do. 
Two examples of how this is being done come 
from a single European country. 

In the period preceding important local 
elections, a careful analysis was made of 
previous election showings of the Commu- 
nists versus the various prodemocratic par- 
ties to determine which areas were safely 
prodemocratic, which so strongly Commu- 
nist that there was little hope of tipping the 
balance, and which were on the border line— 
between 40- and 60-percent Communist by 
past vote. During the preelection period, 
distribution of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, 
and other material was then heavily concen- 
trated on the border-line areas. 

Similarly, a concentrated distribution of 
pamphlets and other materials concerning 
free versus slave labor was organized dur- 
ing the month when the leading anti-Com- 
munist union was holding its local and na- 
tional congresses, and materials were espe- 
cially placed in the hands of the leaders of 
this organization who distributed them back 
through their memberships and are using 
them in membership campaigns as well 
(attachment C). 

Because this particular post has progressed 
so far in highly localized projects, funds 
which were originally set aside for central- 
ized production of pamphlets and leaflets 
have been reallocated direct to the post, 
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The whole trend of the program is. in this 
direction—of enabling each post to set and 
carry out in its own special terms very precise 
“action objectives.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to de- 
sert entirely the molding of across-the-board 
opinion on many issues in many countries, 
in the vair. hope of being able to solve all 
problems by imanipulating specific ‘“‘action” 
situations. Widespread public emotional 
reactions, such as violent nationalism in the 
Middle East, must be countered by creating 
favorable emotional attitudes among millions 
of people who are not necessarily labor 
unionists or members of any specific group. 
That is why our “targets” are frequently 
teachers as a class, or Officials and opinion 
leaders as a Class: strictly speaking, these 
are usually channels rather than targets—a 
relatively small and easily reached group who 
because of their place in the community can 
influence the broad mass of the population. 


3. Better evaluation 


The role of evaluations in the information 
program is one which is in need of more pre- 
cise definition. It should be seen as a tool 
intended (1) to help key executives make all 
activities more effective and (2) as a means 
of meas"tring their effectiveness as a guide to 
how much money and effort should be de- 
voted to them. For both purposes, the best 
available techniques are currently being em- 
ployed, and extended, by IIA. 

Nevertheless, evaluation work continually 
comes in for criticism on the second count— 
the basic measurement of effectiveness. 
Generally, these criticisms are based on a be- 
lief that American advertising has developed 
techniques for meaguring the success of par- 
ticular advertising efforts—their dollars and 
cents value. The truth is that the multi- 
billion dollar advertising industry does not 
have these techniques. On the contrary, it 
is because they have not been evolved that 
so much attention is given to measuring 
mere quantity—how many people are be- 
ing reached, what kinds of people these are 
and with what frequency they are reached. 
It is because of this very inability of the ad- 
vertising fraternity to measure media ef- 
fectiveness that such nose counting opera- 
tions as Starch reports, Nielsen reports and 
the former Hooper ratings have come into 
being; these measures reach but not effec- 
tiveness. 

In other words, major advertisers also de- 
pend greatly on detailed circulation figures, 
in ability to reach rather than in showing 
effectiveness, because they do not have cash 
register figures against which to measure 
effectiveness of advertising. They are con- 
vinced that advertising works, and they con- 
tinue to invest millions in it if they are 
assured that the message is right and is 
reaching the right target audience in suf- 
ficient numbers. A better understanding of 
this general problem on the part of certain 
critics of IIA evaluation might alter their 
criticism. IIA, is going about its job of 
determining effectiveness of the informa- 
tion program, is forced to rely largely on the 
same type of yardstick American advertis- 
ers employ. It should be recognized that 
even the gathering of this type of informa- 
tion is enormously complicated overseas, 
where most countries have no facilities for 
carrying on this type of work. 

For anyone hoping for very concrete meas- 
urement of final effectiveness in all cases, it 
is easy to dismiss statistics of press material 
printed, or other audiences or readership as 
mere indexes of activity rather than results. 
They cannot be dismissed so lightly. The 
approximately 40,000 full newspaper pages of 
USIE press material published abroad each 
month imply deliberate selection of every 
item by editors who beliéve the material and 
who believe their readers will be interested 
in it; the great majority of our leaflets and 
pamphlets either carry the attribution of, or 
are distributed through, local organizations 
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who are sufficiently convinced by the mate- 
rial and confident of its value to lend their 
names or services. By far the larger part of 
our estimated 400,000,000 motion-picture au- 
diences per year see our films because com- 
mercial exhibitors or private organizations 
find them convincing, meaningful, and ap- 
pealing. Current USIE library circulation of 
about 4,000,000 books and documents per 
year represents millions of miles of trips by 
visitors to obtain the material. 

In short: IIA evaluation is utilizing Amer- 
ican market research techniques in shaping 
output so that it will be more effective; the 
radio research and print research methods 
used to make harder-hitting advertising op- 
erations are being adapted to the informa- 
tion program’s needs. The thinking and ap- 
proaches developed by American advertising, 
radio, and magazine research are shaping 
IIA evaluation; the criteria they use for de- 
termining success are the same ones used 
by IIA. 


4. Decentralization of media operations 
The direction of the entire program has 


been and is toward decentralization—toward. 


the shaping of country-by-country tactics 
by the embassies and legations themselves, 
and toward the actual production of mate- 
rials by each mission. 

The country papers, for example, are 
drafted in the Department largely from the 
political and propaganda analyses supplied 
by each mission, and each paper is submit- 
ted to the post concerned for revision before 
it is finally adopted. The semiannual re- 
port submitted by each public affairs officer 
abroad now begins, by regulation, with his 
evaluation of his local situation—local fac- 
tors affecting USIS, international develop- 
ments affecting the program, and the targets 
as he sees them. He is then required to 
evaluate each media activity in the light of 
these conditions. 

In concrete production terms, the follow- 
ing statistics are significant: 

In the publications field, 61 percent of 
total printing-production funds for fiscal 
year 1951 were administered directly by In- 
ternational Press and Publications Divi- 
sion—spent in the United States or by the 
division-managed production office in Lon- 
don; 39 percent were spent by individual 
missions or in the Manila regional produc- 
tion center which works directly with, and 
on request of, missions in southeast Asia. 
In fiscal year 1952 the proportion has 
changed to 48 percent division-controlled, 
52 percent controlled abroad. The fiscal 
year 1953 budget will make the proportion 
about 40 percent division-controlled, 60 
percent controlled abroad. 

In motion pictures, increasing emphasis is 
being put on the making of original produc- 
tions abroad, under the supervision of USIE 
Officers on the spot and tailored to their local 
needs. In fiscal year 1951, about one-third 
of the total funds for original production 
were diverted to production abroad; in fiscal 
year 1952 and again in 1953 some three-fifths 
will go abroad. 

In radio broadcasting, progress in expand- 
ing locally tailored broadcasts, on local sta- 
tions, has been steady. USIE officers abroad 
not only make up programs from recordings 
and model scripts made available by the 
Voice of America, but are actively producing 
original news broadcasts, commentaries and 
other programs on the spot. By latest re- 
ports, total local broadcasting is running at 
the rate of 240,000 station-hours?’ per year. 

Nevertheless, there is no intention to de- 
centralize totally. A press feature written 
by one man in Washington can be used ef- 
fectively in 50 countries by editing at each 
field post, at an enormous saving over having 





1Each representing one hour of broadcast- 
ing on one station. A one-half hour pro- 
gram broadcast on four stations of a net- 
work would be calculated as 2 station-hours, 
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50 field officers each sit down to research 
the facts and do the writing separately. The 
same principle holds to some degree in each 
operation. 


5. Emphasis on propaganda rather than 
cultural affairs 


The objectives of so-called information 
and cultural activities are the same; no cul- 
tural activity is presently being continued 
which does not, through its own methods, 
encourage the unity and strengthening of 
the free world, increase trust in the United 
States as a leader in the free world, or expose 
the evils of communism. 

Proportionate emphasis on different ap- 
proaches properly varies country by country. 
However, trends in the educational exchange 
field over-all indicate the swing toward activ- 
ities which will have immediate effects on 
the thinking of foreign audiences. So-called 
leader exchanges have been increased stead- 
ily; of the approximately 8,000 total of ex- 
changes of persons in fiscal year 1952, more 
than 2,000 will be visits to the United States 
by foreign government officials, journalists, 
labor leaders, and other persons whose posi- 
tions make it possible for them to influence 
thousands or millions of persons on their 


_return home—influence them on urgent cur- 


rent issues of international relations. 

Culture for culture’s sake has no place in 
the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange program. The value of in- 
ternational cultural interchange is to win 
respect for the cultural achievements of our 
free society, where that respect is necessary 
to inspire cooperation with us in world af- 
fairs. In such a situation, cultural activities 
are an indispensable tool of propaganda. 

The Soviets have realized this, and have 
mounted a greatly intensified cultural offen- 
sive ranging from fine arts to sports. Par- 
ticularly during the last year they have come 
out from behind the iron curtain to partici- 
pate in music and art festivals on a scale 
which USIE did not have the resources to 
match. Also, this year they have announced 
that they will participate in the Olympic 
Games for the first time. Our Embassies 
have reported that Soviet success in the cul- 
tural field is creating a strong pro-Soviet 
effect in many areas. Mr. Barrett warned of 
the growing Soviet cultural offensive on 
November 14, 1951, in a speech delivered in 
New York and appealed to private organiza- 
tions to export the best we have in the cul- 
tural field. 


PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 


In general, the press and publications pro- 
gram has been proceeding rapidly in the di- 
rection of local origination, local adaptation, 
and local production by each post abroad. 
There are two clear limitations against a 
totally overseas-operated program: One is the 
fact that one of our major tasks is and will 
always be to tell foreign peoples what the 
United States is doing and why, to win their 
active support to our objectives and activi- 
ties in world affairs; the source material for 
most of this story must be supplied from the 
United States. The other limitation is finan- 
cial; however urgent the need for local spe- 
cialization country by country, we must pro- 
duce as much basic raw material as possible 
centrally to avoid duplication of effort by 
dozens of officers abroad. 

The balanced pattern of operation we use 
is best illustrated in the pamphlet and leaflet 
field. The home-base operation produces 
only pilot models—in a maximum of 2,000 
copies and frequently in only half a dozen— 
for review and adaptation by USIE officers 
abroad. In a few cases these officers send 


back requests for large printing of a given 
item unchanged except for translation. In 
more cases they make changes locally and 
either print the resulting publication them- 
selves or order it to be printed by the Depart- 
ment—whichever is cheaper or more efficient. 
Finally, in many cases, officers abroad bor- 
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row texts, illustrations, or simply the idea 
from a pilot model and produce an entirely 
local version. 

In any case, no further printing of any 
pamphlet or leafiet is done, after the pilot 
model, except on the specific order of the 
overseas mission which will use it. 

In addition to these Department-supplied 
pilot models, posts with suitable staffs create 
their own entirely original publications for 
special local purposes. The Department or 
the missions themselves circulate these items 
to other missions also, to enable them to 
adapt the material to their own needs, in- 
stead of duplicating the original effort. 

Finally the posts are polled and asked for 
suggestions even before pilot models are pro- 
duced. The underlying principle of the oper- 
ation was expressed in the latest such poll, 
as follows: “Most of these proposals are 
based on requests and suggestions transmit- 
ted by one or more posts during fiscal 1951. 
The Department wishes again to emphasize 
the fact that pilot models should be consid- 
ered as semifinished material. Great inge- 


-nuity has been shown by many posts in the 


region and local adaptation and utilization 
of pilot models produced to date. Such di- 
versified utilization is eminently desirable.” 


MOTION PICTURES 


It is precisely because each medium has its 
advantages and its drawbacks, its special 
audiences, and the audiences on which it 
has little effect, that the USIE program uses 
a@ variety of media to affect a variety of 
people in a variety of situations. 

The great advantage of the motion picture 
is its dramatic impact, its convincing real- 
ism, its ability to plant ideas and arouse 
emotions in uninformed or illiterate audi- 
ences. Its inherent problem, in an interna- 
tional information program, is its high ini- 
tial cost and the difficulty of revising it to 
suit the interests of each audience. 

Increased funds, plus intensive use of films 
acquired from United States industries and 
organizations, have made it possible for 
USIE’s motion-picture program to put three- 
fifths of its funds for original production 
into overseas productions—films tailored 
to the needs of a single country or region and 
telling their story with local actors in local 
scenes—and still maintain enough other 
output to allow frequent showings of new 
material. United States-made films are also 
issued in various adaptations for different 
regions of the world, with the aid of USIE 
Offices abroad. But there must always be a 
compromise between overstandardization on 
the one hand and the prohibitive cost of 
producing a full selection of wholly localized 
films for each country or audience. 

Films are effective with a wide range of 
audiences, according to their content. A 
great part of the USIE film program is di- 
rected, however, at people in remote areas 
who have no access to radios or newspapers, 
to illiterates, to people who may never have 
seen a motion picture before—for the precise 
reason that other forms of propaganda can- 
not or do not reach them. Such people are 
priority targets in many countries, particu- 
larly in Asia; they become the willing can- 
non fodder for Communist aggressions sim- 
ply because they have not been reached by 
other information or knowledge of the out- 
side world which would make them doubt 
and resist the plausible talk of Communist 
agents in their own villages. It is these peo- 
ple who failed to help resist the Communist 
tide in China, and who have now been 
thrown into the Korean war without effective 
protest. We do not try to print newspapers 
for these audiences and teach them to read; 
we do not present each of them a radio set. 
Instead, we concentrate on the quickest and 
relatively cheapest tools for the purpose, mo- 
tion pictures, and other easily understood 
mass-audience pictorial material, such as 
posters and leaflets. 
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EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


For evaluation, the Department over the 
last 6 months has utilized the tools of market 
research, attitude analysis, and controlled 
observation to arrive at more precise answers 
as to the value of the exchange program as 
an implement of foreign policy. 

The object of this systematic analysis is 
to find the answers we seek: (1) Are we 
reaching target audiences by selecting peo- 
ple who represent them and who are in a 
position to report back and to influence the 
groups from which they come? (2) Are we 
telling people via their United States visit 
what they need to know to correct their 
misconceptions of the United States and to 
answer their curiosities? (3) Are we increas- 
ing the ranks of foreign nationals who ac- 
tively support the United States aims for a 
free world after they return to their own 
countries? One of these studies is a census 
of influence of returned grantees. 

Propaganda priorities are followed in all 
types of exchanges, including those which 
are classified as “student” exchanges—an 
easily misinterpreted term. : 

The teen-age program, for example, is re- 
stricted to Germany and Austria where it is 
considered highly effective for reorientation 
purposes. Teen-agers, too young to have 
been Hitlerized, represent a most receptive 
group and have done much to spread Ameri- 
can ideas not only among youth but through 
their families to the adult population in 
general. Other USIE student exchanges are 
at graduate level. We select mature young 
professional leaders, average age 26-35. 
Among last year’s group only 26 percent were 
students in their home country; others rep- 
resented Government service (12 percent), 
education (82 percent), newsmen (4 per- 
cent), and business and industry (9 per- 
cent). 

Furthermore, the present budget empha- 
sizes the bringing of foreign leaders to the 
United States and the exchange of teachers, 
because of the immediate impact they will 
have, on important target audiences, when 
they return home. Nineteen French jour- 
nalists recently in the United States have 
already written 101 articles for papers with 
@ total circulation of two and a quarter mil- 
lion. Selection, even of students, empha- 
sizes the role each candidate can play, on 
return, to further USIE objectives. One 
European now under consideration is secre- 
tary of an anti-Communist society in his 
home country, plays an important role in or- 
ganized youth groups, and has already pub- 
lished 30 articles on politics. 

Some exchanges are best classified as “cul- 
tural.” It should be remembered that one 
of the Soviet’s most effective weapons right 
now is their cultural offensive. Intellec- 
tuals in most foreign countries play an im- 
portant role in formation of public opinion, 
and are therefore one of our primary targets. 
The Department is encouraging private 
groups to carry on as much of this activity 
as possible, for example, Rockefeller support 
of the international arts program, and assist- 
ance to private groups to secure representa- 
tive American artists for the Brussels Festi- 
val won last year by Soviets and not attended 
by outstanding American artists. 


LIBRARY-INFORMATION CENTER PROGRAM 


The renaming of the Division of Libraries 
and Institutes as the Division of Overseas 
Information Centers is one surface indica- 
tion of the recasting of the concept of the 
library as a United States Information Cen- 
ter. The essence of the revised training 
program for all personnel who will be as- 
signed to these centers overseas is the de- 
velopment of the propaganda sense and ap- 
proach ‘n lieu of the rather vague stereotype 
of a cultural-affairs program. 

The Information Center is a propaganda 
instrument. Yet there has to be consider- 
able adroitness in making effective propa- 
ganda use of it. The Information Center 
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should not become, openly, the focus of all 
overt propaganda activities locally, because 
some of these propaganda activities are in- 
tended for very different audiences than 
those which normally use a center. 

The sym‘olic value of the United States 
Information Center has been a subject of 
frequent favorable comments, not in terms 
of a cultural symbol but a democratic one— 
the democratic atmosphere induced by the 
fact that it is open to all segments of so- 
ciety and by the equally friendly service 
to all comers. Also the centers have been 
regarded as symbols of democratic strength 
since both sides of controversial issues are 
often available on the book shelves—show- 
ing no fear of truth. 

The fact that only a minority of the books 
in a center are in the local language is not 
as important as it seems on first sight. 
Many persons who do not read English use 
the centers as sources of information by mail, 
telephone, or personal inquiry. Moreover, 
all books useful to the program that exist 
in local languages are placed in the collec- 
tions. 
of the centers is by persons who do use Eng- 
lish. These are the educated class—but the 
class includes not only scholars and physi- 
cians, but political leaders, journalists, writ- 
ers, broadcasters, and other moulders of 
opinion who influence the thinking and po- 
litical actions of millions of their fellow 
countrymen. 


RADIO 


Because the Voice of America must quickly 
and accurately present United States and 
world events from the American viewpoint, 
the bulk of VOA programs must always orig- 
inate from the United States. Hence it 
must broadcast by short wave to begin with. 

The appeal of short wave cannot be judged 
by American standards; as noted below, al- 
most three-fourths of the radio sets in West- 
ern Europe are equipped for short wave. 
Hence, many listeners choose to listen to the 
VOA by tuning in to the short wave signals 
from the United States. In addition, and 
within the limits of present relaying facili- 
ties, many of our broadcasts to Europe are 
rebroadcast in medium wave by transmitters 
directly under our control. At present we 
have medium wave relaying transmitters in 
Wooferton, England; Munich, Germany; and 
Salonika, Greece. In addition, some of our 
short wave programs are rebroadcast on me- 
dium wave by arrangements with national 
networks in France, Italy, Trieste, Germany, 
and Austria. 

- It is hard to measure the precise impact of 
any information media. There can be no 
doubt, however, as to the ability and willing- 
ness of the radio listeners in Western Europe 
to tune in to the Voice of America. 

Studies conducted by the Gallup equiva- 
lent of France, Italy, and the United King- 
dom show that roughly 5 percent of radio 
listeners tune in to foreign short wave broad- 
casts. The VOA rates very high in popularity 
among the foreign short wave broadcasts 
listened to. 

As to the ability to tune in, here are some 
facts: In 1951, there were in Western Europe 
56,263,300 licensed radio-receiving sets. 
These sets represent 56 percent of all radio 
receiving sets in the world outside of the 
United States and Canada. Of the sets in 
Western Europe, 42,250,200 or 72 percent were 
wired for receiving short wave. 

That VOA has an audience can be judged 
by the fact that in 1951, VOA mailed 3,416,- 
776 program-schedule booklets to listeners 
in Western Europe who have requested them, 
Of these, about 1,500,000 went to Germany 
and close to half a million each went to 
France, Italy, and Spain. Since the time and 
stations of local relays of VOA are printed in 
the schedules of local newspapers, one must 
conclude that our program schedules were 
requested in order to tune in to our short 
Wave signals, 





But it is true that the principal use, 
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In October 1951, 17,255 letters were re- 
ceived from listeners in Western Europe. In 
November 1951, 19,003 letters were received 
from the same area. In fact, roughly 60 per- 
cent of all letters from listeners to VOA 
are received from Western Europe. 

A balanced, efficient propaganda program 
by radio must make use of all the possibili- 
ties of the medium: short wave; medium 
wave over facilities completely controlled by 
us (as in Wooferton, Munich, Salonika, etc.) ; 
programing from centers close to the target 
area; relays by arrangement with national 
networks and individual stations of other 
countries; platter or packaged programs; and 
radio programs produced locally by our in- 
formation officers in the field. 

VOA is working toward the utmost use of 
all these approaches. In fiscal 1952 we have 
made a start in programing from regional 
centers close to the target area by program- 
ing Eastern European languages in Munich. 
Actually, we went on the air in Polish from 
Munich on October 1, 1951. This program 
is broadcast both in medium wave and in 
short wave. We expect to add three more 
languages by June 30, 1952. Priority will 
be given to Russian, Ukrainian, and Hun- 
garian. We have requested funds for fiscal 
year 1953 with which to add to the program- 
ing in Munich and to begin regional pro- 
graming from the Philippines for the South- 
east and Far East Asian countries. 

A radio program to be successful must have 
listeners to begin with. Even in this coun- 
try, broadcasters have to have attractive bait 
for their commercial plug. The platter shows 
and the locally relayed programs have to con- 
tain a maximum of attractive bait. But 
even these programs contain our commercial 
albeit subtly worked in at times. The plat- 
ter programs help create the basis for mutual 
understanding between us and the listeners, 
and develop the habits of listening to Amer- 
ican-produced and American material. The 
short-range propaganda punch has to be 
delivered via programs we control, no mat- 
ter what wave we broadcast them in. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Brownson] represents a 
most tolerant cut, simply restoring this 
item to approximately the appropriation 
of last year by eliminating an absurd in- 
crease of $24,316,000. 

As with the entire State Department 
section, there is much overlapping. I 
trust you noticed the familiar represen- 
tation allowances, $50,000 worth, a 
racket included in the various items in 
addition to the specific section appro- 
priating $675,000 for the same purpose. 

Probably we would. be justified in 
knocking out this whole section and 
starting over from scratch. There is 
much evidence that our overseas prop- 
aganda is an absolute blank—an utter 
failure if not actually harmful. We 
may never know the whole story of the 
squandering and probably worse that 
goes under this heading of “Interna- 
tional information and educational ac- 
tivities.” We do know, for example, 
that American newspapers and maga- 
zines are subsidized through subscrip- 
tions, advertising and job printing at the 
rate of millions of dollars a year; that 
these publications, printed in the English 
language, are bought by the thousands 
with our constituents’ money and then 
sent to foreigners who cannot read 
English. And what good has the other 
spending done, that is, with regard to 
radio, movies, and so forth? Despite 
the millions and billions poured out for 
this, the Communist Party has more 
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seats in the French Government than 
any other single party, and the Com- 
munist coalition in Italy is the strongest 
single one there. Any ad-writing begin- 
ner knows it is not the quantity, but the 
quality—the methods—that count in the 
selling of ideas. On the basis of the po- 
litical line-ups in France and Italy, our 
high-paid propagandists are losing the 
battle of ideas and they certainly do not 
deserve an increase of $24,316,000 or any 
other amount. Let us not give it to 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on the pending amendment. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BROWNSON]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PRESTON 
and Mr. BROWwNSON. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 160, noes 
109. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows! 

ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO 
FACILITIES 

For the purchase, rent, construction, and 
improvement of facilities for radio transmis- 
sion and reception, purchase and installation 
of necessary equipment for radio transmis- 
sion and reception, without regard to the 
provisions of the act of June 30, 1932 (40 
U. S. C. 278a), and acquisition of land and 
interest in land by purchase, lease, rental, or 
otherwise, $20,500,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for acquisition of 
land outside the continental United States 
without regard to section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, and title to any land so acquired 
shall be approved by the Secretary of State: 
Provided further, That the unexpended bal- 
ances of the amounts made available for the 
foregoing purposes under the head “Interna- 
tional information and educational activ- 
ities” in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1950, the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, and the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1951, shall be merged with 
this appropriation. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CurTis of Mis- 
souri: On page 15, line 16, strike out all lan- 
guage beginning on page 15, line 16, through 
line 10 on page 16. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment I offer is a com- 
panion amendment to the Brownson 
amendment just adopted. It attempts to 
cut completely out the acquisition and 
construction of new radio facilities. 

If you will refer to pages 10 and 11 of 
the committee report and page 354 of 
part 2 of the hearings you will find the 
details of this program. On page 354 
nine items of new construction are listed 
totaling $36,727,086. The committee has 
cut projects Nos. 8 and 9 off that list, 
leaving Nos. 1 through 7 as the seven 
new programs to be adopted this year, if 
my amendment is not agreed to. 

Let me discuss items 2 and 3 first, that 
is, Vagabond B and Vagabond C. The 
point I want to get across is that last 
year there was a lot of talk to the effect 
that the cuts in the Voice of America 


Mr. Chair- 
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appropriation would cripple the pro- 
gram. Actually, the testimony of Mr. 
Compton on page 358 shows the picture 
exactly. He said, “First, obviously, our 
people last year had tried to move too 
fast,” and they were not able actually to 
do the work they said they thought they 
might be able to do, even though the 
appropriation was cut. The answer is 
that they are still going too fast, and the 
committee so found on page 11 of the 
committee report, where you will find 
this statement: 

While the funds are provided herein for 
the completion of Vagabond B and C, it is 
with the distinct understanding that con- 
struction on these two projects will not be 
commenced until the Vagabond presently 
being tested has been thoroughly proven to 
be a satisfactory and efficient operation, both 
scientifically and economically. 


Whether you are for the expansion of 
this Voice of America or against it, it 


* makes no difference. The fact remains 


so far as Vagabond B and Vagabond C 
are concerned, the theory behind them 
has not yet been tested. We do not yet 
know whether the programs are econom- 
ically sound or scientifically sound. The 
committee hearings state that to be a 
fact. So far as the items George, Ocean, 
Peter, and Mike are concerned, the hear- 
ings very clearly show that all they are 
asking for is land acquisition and the 
electronic equipment for the programs. 
Nothing, they say, is for construction of 
buildings. I submit you cannot go ahead 
with the program on any sound econom- 
ical planning basis when you have not 
even got your buildings contemplated, or 
you do not know what you are going to 
do with those particular programs. The 
point I am again trying to make here is 
that on these four other programs the 
Voice of America is way ahead of their 
planning and way ahead of their con- 
struction schedule, and there is no need 
for appropriating money at this partic- 
ular time. That leaves us with one proj- 
ect out of the seven, Negate, which I have 
not yet discussed. Concerning the pro- 
gram, Negate I call your attention that 
the committee found out that actually 
Negate had already been adopted. And 
what have they done? The State De- 
partment had taken the facilities in- 
tended for project East and an entirely 
different project and utilized them for 
project Negate. In the committee hear- 
ings, the State Department was asked 
under what authority they had trans- 
ferred those funds and if you read the 
hearfhgs, you will find no real answer. 
The Members will see that there was no 
explanation as to what authority the 
State Department had to transfer the 
funds for the project which they called 
East to this new project which is listed 
here as a new project, Negate. I submit 
that the answer lies here, that if they 
can transfer funds from East to this 
project Negate, obviously they do not 
need project East. There is no one com- 
ing here now pointing out the immediate 
need for a single cent of this money. 
The programs are not ready. The com- 
mittee hearings will bear out what I 
have said. Actually what I am doing 
here with this amendment is support- 
ing the findings of the committee in their 
hearings. I want to again remind you 








that whether you are for the expansion 
of the Voice of America program or 
against it, the money sought to be ap- 
propriated here is untimely. The plan- 
ning has not yet reached the point where 
they need the money. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. RoceErs]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the debate today, and the de- 
bate we have had heretofore when this 
Voice of America has been up on ap- 
propriation measures for the last 3 
years, in fact ever since that office was 
created, proves to my mind how ex- 
tremely important it is for the Speaker 
to appoint a special committee whose 
duties would be the following of the pro- 
grams of the Voice of America, and also 
to suggest what those programs should 
be. That would be the only way to my 
mind that we could achieve the necessary 
satisfactory results. The Voice of Amer- 
ica or a Radio Washington could be ex- 
tremely important’ to us in spreading 
information about this country, and 
showing other countries what a fine 
country we have, and wherein they are 
wrong, and how communism is extremely 
dangerous. I thought 2 years ago, and 
also later, that the Speaker of the House 
would appoint a committee of that kind. 

The State Department, when Mr. Bar- 
rett, who was Assistant Secretary of 
State and in charge of the Department 
of Information in charge of the Voice of 
America, showed great interest, as did 
former Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Allen, and I thought the matter was go- 
ing along well. Then, finally it was 
stopped. I understand that one of the 
men in the State Department who was 
instrumental in preventing the Depart- 
ment’s approval of my plan, later was 
removed from the State Department. I 
shall try again to secure the approval of 
a special House committee to study con- 
tinuously information sent to or received 
from foreign countries. 

I earnestly hope that the Speaker will 
appoint such a committee. It is vitally 
important to us and well worth while 
for the world, a world on the whole that 
is hungry for peace. We all know the 
tremendous value of psychological war- 
fare to us in the Pacific in World War II. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], will save the tax- 
payers $20,500,000 by deleting from the. 
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bill this brand-new item entitled “Ac- 
quisition and construction of radio fa- 
cilities.” 

There is more overlapping here, com- 
ing as it does on top of $111,066,000 for 
so-called international information and 
educational activities. 

What evidence is there that our for- 
eign radio programs are doing any good? 
A few minutes ago I pointed out the 
Communist predominance in the polit- 
ical line-ups in France and Italy, two 
countries where there is no iron curtain. 
Foreigners just do not have radio sets in 
any appreciable quantities. They do 
not have electricity to plug sets in if they 
did have them, in many instances. Nor 
can they buy batteries. 

We have spent many millions on over- 
seas radio broadcasting. This is already 
a big item. There is no sense in con- 
structing more and more transmitting 
facilities when there is a dearth of re- 
ceiving sets. 

The amendment by the gentleman 
from Missouri will not limit present fa- 
cilities, it will just save the use of $20,- 
500,000 on new facilities that are not 
warranted. And remember what Col- 
umnist John Crosby reported last year, 
ona trip to France. He said he was told 
that “You can always tell when the Voice 
of America is on the air by leaning out 
the windows. You'll hear the click of 
radios being turned off all over Paris.” 
Now let us tune out this nonsensical 
$20,500,000 construction proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my time be yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER}. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not use all the time. 

This program is largely land acquisi- 
tion; also placing contracts for two more 
of these vagabond equipments, before 
we know how practical they are. One of 
the greatest objections to the vagabond 
operation is this: that we belong to an 
international body that controls wave 
lengths in the United Nations. We have 
the Soviets with three votes and their 
satellites, who can make trouble for us 
in that area. We have really lost control 
of it if we build it. I am quite willing 
for this one to be used in case of war in 
connection with the operation of the 
fleet, but one of the first things that 
happens in connection with a naval ac- 
tion is to silence radio. That would 
probably be the first thing that would 
happen to this ship. There is certainly 
no reason, in a time when money is so 
scarce, when real weapons are so badly 
needed and the cost is so great, for 
building two more of these things before 
the practicability of the one we now 
have is shown. Certainly, we should not 
go oui and acquire sites of 900 or 1,000 
acres for buildings in countries where 
we cannot protect them, and places 
where these great installations could not 
be reclaimed. 

It is time that we pin point this op- 
eration, get it down to work and get it 
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on the target. The great station in 
Munich is so great that it can reach any 
part of the world except in the Far East, 
and there we have facilities in Manila 
and in Tokyo. It is time for us to lay 
aside sentiment and to exercise the God- 
given horse sense that some of us have, 
and realize who has to pay for all this 
monkey business, and simply wind this 
thing up and take a vote on it and let our 
horse sense assert itself. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rooney] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has reduced the item for ac- 
quisition and construction of radio fa- 
cilities from $36,727,086 to $20,500,000 
or a reduction of $16,227,086. The 
Committee has specifically disallowed 
two projects and made a general reduc- 
tion of $1,665,506 in other projects. 

In approving the request for two 
Vagabond-type projects—or ship-borne 
transmitters—the committee has in- 
structed the Department that construc- 
tion will not be commenced until the 
Vagabond presently being tested has 
been thoroughly proven to be a satis- 
factory and efficient operation, both sci- 
entifically and economically. 

In its report on the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1951, the 
committee disallowed a request for funds 
to complete the world-wide radio net- 
work and expressed the hope that the 
Department would overcome the weak- 
nesses in its plan as set forth in the 
committee’s report and return to the 
Congress as soon as possible with a more 
intelligent and better planned program. 
The Department has heeded this advice 
and the program which it presented 
for the acquisition and construction of 
radio facilities reflects this fact. The 
committee believes that the plan ad- 
vanced by the Department in its re- 
quest and as approved by the committee 
represents a sound basis for another 
step toward the completion of the radio 
broadcasting network. 

In closing I would like to quote a short 
portion of the testimony of Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins, Army Chief of Staff. When 
he said that he did not know the de- 
tails of the program he was, of course, 
perfectly honest; for anyone to come be- 
fore this committee and say he knew the 
details of a $170,000,000 program when 
he has his own troubles over in the Pen- 
tagon and in Korea, he would ‘not be 
believed by any member of the commit- 
tee. But here is what Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins said: 

We are capable of great psychological ef- 
fort. But the effectiveness of our effort will 
depend in large measure upon our determi- 
nation to provide the means required. We 
cannot do the job halfway. We must go all 
out in the battle of ideas. Only thus can 


we hope to convince potential aggressors that 
another war cannot pay. 


The committee knew there would be 
opposition to appropriations for the 
Voice of America on the part of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] and 
the minority side as a whole. The mi- 
nority has always been against it. But 
the Voice of America is your baby; you 
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created it in the Eightieth Congress, and 
you have been trying to drown your baby 
ever since. Either you are going to put 
through this ring plan of transmitters 
around the world and defeat the Russian 
billion and a quarter propaganda effort, 
or you are going to sit idly by, as I said 
a while ago, fiddling while Rome burns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The question was taken and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 106, noes 96. 

Mr. MILLS and Mr. O’TOOLE asked 
for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad of this opportunity to pay a com- 
pliment to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. CLEvENGcER], the ranking 
Republican member of the subcommittee 
which has the responsibility of present- 
ing this appropriation bill to the House. 
For several months this subcommittee 
has been holding long and difficult hear- 
ings. They have had before them the 
financial experts from the Department 
of State, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Department of the Judiciary. 
These as we all recognize are three of 
the most important departments of the 
Government. 

The vote which has just been an- 
nounced by the Chairman strikes from 
this appropriation bill the tremendous 
sum of $20,500,000. This amendment 
was fostered by Mr. CLEVENGER. He has 
been its chief advocate. To reduce the 
expenses of the Government by $20,500,- 
000 is a tremendous accomplishment and 
the Republican members led by Mr. 
CLEVENGER have a right to be proud of 
this accomplishment. 

There is no question but that one of 
the greatest demands being made by the 
American people at this time is that the 
expenses of the Government be greatly 
reduced. I think that it is generally 
conceded by Congressmen who are fa- 
miliar with the work being done in Con- 
gress toward reducing the expenses of 
the Government, no man has given 
more time and energy to the accomplish- 
ment of this job than Mr. CLEVENGER. 
He has been in position to do it and he 
has lost no opportunity to do it. Mr. 
CLEVENGER has in the past 4 or 5 years 
saved this country many millions of dol- 
lars. There is no way of determining 
the amount but I think we could safely 
say it would amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

I make this statement in an effort to 
give credit to my colleague for the long 
and devoted attention he has given to 
his duties and the best interest of our 
great country. 

Mr. CLEVENGER has by reason of this 
somewhat extended service in Congress 
gained a position of great prominence 
on one of the most important commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives. 
The Appropriations Committee as its 
name implies is the committee that pre- 
pares the bills through which the many 
billions of dollars are provided for the 
maintenance of all of the many Govern- 
ment activities. The total provided for 
in this bill is more than $1,000,000,000. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER has proved his ability 
to cope with these stupendous figures. 
I am sure that his constituents appre- 
ciate his efforts just as his colleagues in 
Congress respect his abilities and his 
fidelity to his responsibilities, and the 
country profits by reason of his courage 
and his determination to economize. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 109. The Secretary of State, with the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, shall 
prescribe the maximum rates (not to exceed 
$12 per day) of per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence (or of similar allowances therefor) pay- 
able while away from their own countries to 
foreign participants in any exchange of per- 
sons program, or in any program of furnish- 
ing technical information and assistance, 
under the jurisdiction of any Government 
agency, and said rates may be fixed without 
regard to any provision of law in limitation 
thereof. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are approaching 
section 111 of this bill. It is most un- 
fortunate that this section was inserted 
in the bill by the full committee. I 
notice by the newspapers it was by a vote 
of 19 to 17. 

I have made a search of all appropria- 
tion bills passed in the history of our 
country and I cannot find that in any 
appropriation bill, even in bygone dec- 
ades when emotionalism wes very strong, 
there was a similar section ever inserted 
in any appropriation bill. We all know 
that this particular provision has one 
objective. It is most unfortunate, I re- 


peat, that the matter is raised in any 


bill by being inserted under the guise of a 
limitation or in any other way. The de- 
bate I hope, and I am sure, will be on a 
high level. We do not want to react 
emotionally because, above all, we have 
to keep in mind, even under strain, emo- 
tionally or otherwise, the unity of our 
country and the unity among our people 
in connection with the destructive and 
inhuman communistic challenge and 
conspiracy that confronts the world to- 
day. 

As I view the present world situation it 
is a religious conflict. It is the forces of 
anti-God, represented by international 
communism and imperialism, attempt- 
ing to destroy civilization which has its 
origin in God Himself. Our way of life 
that we believe in has its origin in the 
God we all believe in, whether we are 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. I regret 
exceedingly, expressing myself temper- 
ately, that section 111 was inserted into 
this billat all. It would have been much 
better if it had been permitted to remain 
silent on the subject that section 111 
raises and creates, because behind that 
language we know that it has just one 
objective. ; 

I think the people of America should 
understand, and it is the duty of all of 
us without regard to what our religious 
convictions might be, to try and educate 
our people that diplomatic relationship 
with the Vatican is nothing new in the 
history of our Nation. To listen to some 
of the hysterical comment made by a 
limited fringe, one would think that dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican state 
is something new. I think it might be 
interesting for the people of the country 
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to know that in 1797 the very men who 
wrote the Constitution, the men who 
were in charge of our Government at 
the time, established consulate relation- 
ship with the then Vatican state, and 
while that was not a formal diplomatic 
relationship, it was a business relation- 
ship of a semi-diplomatic nature. 

In the past we have had formal diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican state. 
In 1848 President Polk recommended 
sending a diplomatic mission to Rome in 
in his opening message to the Thirtieth 
Congress, first session, 1848. He said at 
that time: 

The Secretary of State has submitted an 
estimate to defray the expense of opening 
diplomatic relations with the papal states. 
The interesting political events now in prog- 
ress in these states, as well as a just regard 
to our commercial interests, have in my opin- 
ion rendered such a measure highly expe- 
dient. 


That proposal, naturally evoked at 
that time extensive debate in both 
Houses of the Congress, but the meas- 
ure was eventually passed. 

Jacob L. Martin was appointed the first 
Chargé..d’Affaires to the papal states on 
April 1, 1848. 

When Mr. Martin died he was suc- 
ceeded by Lewis Cass, Jr. 

Other Ministers to the papal state in- 
cluded John P. Stockton from June 18, 
1858, to June 6, 1861. Rufus King was 
appointed for several months in 1861. 
Alexander W. Randall was appointed 
from August 6, 1861, to August 11, 1862, 
and a second time Rufus King was ap- 
pointed from October 18, 1863, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1863. 

Mr. Chairman, the relationship of a 
Minister is a formal diplomatic relation- 
ship. Our diplomatic relationships then 
were with a political entity, not with the 
church, not with the head of a church, 
but with the head of a state. The Vati- 
can is a sovereign state. It is immate- 
rial how large or how small the territory 
possessed by a nation might be. The 
question is whether sovereignty exists. 

Mr. Chairman, today there are over 
40 nations of the world that have diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican state. 
The only two great nations in the world 
that do not have it are the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America. 

Now I recognize the honest differences 
on the part of many that we can dissolve 
by education; also, the dishonest views 
on the part of some who would never 
want to have the truth clearly conveyed 
to our people. But, coming back to this 
provision, I regret exceedingly, express- 
ing myself with restraint, that it is con- 
tained in the bill. It is a most unfor- 
tunate situation, and I hope that our 
people will view it temperately. I hope 
this provision will be stricken out. If it 
is not stricken out in the House I hope 
that, before the bill goes through both 
branches, it will not be a part of this 
appropriation bill. There is no need for 
it. The provision that no part of the 
funds could be used until there had been 
a confirmation of either an Ambassador 
or a Minister, in addition to being un- 
fortunate, is absolutely unnecessary. 
But, I use my few minutes not only to 
address myself to that, but to the broader 
question of looking at it temperately. 
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Let us have unity. Let us say nothing 
or do anything that will create disunity 
among our people, but let us also have 
the truth portrayed to our people that 
we had diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican state before, and that was with 
a political entity and not an ecclesiasti- 
cal head. 

I hope when the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Rooney] offers his amend- 
ment it will be adopted. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at the point immediately follow- 
ing the last vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 111. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this title shall be used to pay the 
salaries or other expenses of maintaining any 
Foreign Service post or mission, exclusive of 
consular posts, in any state or country prior 
to confirmation by the Senate of the appoint- 
ment of the first chief of mission or other 


diplomatic representative to that state or 
country. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 19, strike out lines 17 to 22, inclusive. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I offer would strike 
from the bill the rider entitled section 
111 at page 19. The language against 
which my amendment is directed was 
not included in the bill as originally 
written and when we brought it to the 
full Committee on Appropriaticns, but 
was adopted in that body by a bare 
majority vote. Adoption of section 111 
by the Committee of the Whole today 
would be a step toward utter denial of 
the President’s constitutional power to 
appoint a diplomatic representative to 
the Vatican. It would deny funds to the 
State Department for the establishment 
of a small diplomatic mission of six 
American and four alien employees prior 
to confirmation by the Senate of the 
appointment of the first Chief of Mis- 
sion, or other diplomatic representatives, 

I did not institute this controversy. 
The subcommittee did not specifically 
appropriate or earmark funds for the 
expenses of a mission to the Vatican 
nor did it deny them. The first delib- 
erate and affirmative step in this matter 
was taken when the present section 111 
was offered as an amendment to the bill 
when it was before the full Committee 
on Appropriations. 

I intend to discuss the merits of my 
amendment to strike out this section 
in a fair, dispassionate manner, with- 
out the slightest animus or rancor to- 
ward any one of my colleagues. Those 
who disagree with the fact that diplo- 
matic recognition of Vatican City is 
primarily of great advantage to all of 
us as AMericans—not as members of one 
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religious faith or another—are entitled 
to their honest views, but they should 
be willing to openly express their views 
by a record vote on the subject one way 
or another. 

Mr. Chairman, section 111 would in- 
terfere with the constitutional right of 
the President to conduct the foreign re- 
lations of the United States, and as such, 
it is clearly an infringement upon the 
Executive powers of this Government as 
stated in the United States Constitution. 
These powers are set forth plainly in 
article II, section 2, which states: 

He— 


The President— 
shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint Am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and con- 
suls. 


Further, section 111 contravenes the 
intent of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, which sets forth under title V, sec- 
tion 501, that— 

(a) The President shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
Ambassadors and ministers including career 
ministers, and (b) The President may, in 
his discretion, assign any Foreign Service 
Officer to serve as minister resident, chargé 
d'affaires, commissioner, or diplomatic agent 
for such period as the public interest may 
require. 


President Truman on October 20, 1951, 
stated that diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican are in the national interests of 
the United States, and would promote 
world peace. When submittting to the 
Senate the name of Gen. Mark W. Clark 
as proposed Ambassador to the State of 
Vatican City, he said in part: 

The President feels that the purposes of 
diplomacy and humanitarianism will be 
served by this appointment. 

It is well known that the Vatican is vigor- 
ously engaged in the struggle against com- 
munism. Direct diplomatic relations will 
assist in coordinating the effort to combat 
the Communist menace. 

Thirty-seven other nations have for a great 
many years maintained at the Vatican diplo- 
matic representatives. 


The foregoing determinations were 
made in accord with the President’s 
ordinary constitutional prerogatives as 
Chief of State, and he made them in the 
light of the present complicated and 
dangerous world situation, and in the 
light of all the facts bearing on this 
situation which are well known to him 
and his advisers. I believe that all of 
us in this Chamber are intensely desirous 
of maintaining world peace. I cannot 
believe that any of us would willingly 
work against that peace, or against the 
national interest. 

Secondly, I should like to point out 
that the United States is one of the very 
few important powers in the world today 
that does not currently maintain full 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
state. At the present time, as President 
Truman stated, 37 other countries have 
diplomatic representatives at the Vati- 
can, and have maintained them for a 
great many years. In fact, of all the 
major powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are the only ones which 
do not maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican today. Am I presump- 
tuous to ask how much longer we are 
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going to continue to be bedfellows with 
those atheists in the Kremlin? 

I should like to point out to you that 
the American Catholic hierarchy has 
not at any time even discussed in its an- 
nual meetings, much less requested, the 
appointment of an Ambassador to the 
Vatican. This was emphasized at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, last week by Archbishop 
Karl J. Alter, of Cincinnati, during an 
address to the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women in which he said the 
controversial Vatican envoy issue should 
be decided on its own merits. 


It is not a religious question— 


Archbishop Alter declared— 


No religious principle and no moral principle 
are involved, but one of public policy. The 
question simply is this: Would it benefit our 
country in its international relations or 
would ot not? 


Answering this question in the affiirma- 
tive and favoring the appointment of an 
Ambassador we find many prominent 
non-Catholic diplomats including James 
C. Dunn, former distinguished United 
States Ambassador to Italy who is now 
our Ambassador to France, Arthur Bliss 
Lane, former United States Ambassador 
to Poland, and James G. McDonald, 
former United States Ambassador to 
Israel. 

Establishment of formal diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, according to 
these gentlemen and many capable 
American career diplomats, would be a 
great aid in carrying out our foregin 
policy and a tremendous help in per- 
suading the peoples of the world that our 
intentions are what we sincerely believe 
them to be. 

Objections on the score of violation of 
church and state and undermining a 
sacred American tradition seem to be 
products of emotion and imagination 
rather than of reason. We had a per- 
sonal representative of the President 
from 1941 to 1950 without any discerni- 
ble loss in religious liberty here. Great 
Britain, a non-Catholic country which 
has Protestant church-state unity, has 
had a diplomatic representative at the 
Vatican for many years without loss of 
religious liberty in that country. 

Throughout the whole world the voice 
of Pope Pius XII is the voice of peace. 
Everyone knows the Vatican has no mili- 
tary power and must rely entirely on 
moral influence to achieve its spiritual 
purposes. 

By establishing diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, the United States 
would go a long way toward proving to 
the world that we respect the very insti- 
tution in the West which is everywhere 
identified with the tireless endeavor to 
find peaceful solutions, based on morality 
and justice, to the tensions which im- 
peril peace. Unless we were interested 
in cooperating with the Vatican, why 
should we want to have diplomatic rela- 
tions with it in the first place? 

The effect of such a dramatic demon- 
stration of our peaceful intentions would 
be immense among the peoples of Europe, 
on both sides of the iron curtain. The 
Vatican itself might run the risk of being 
further exposed to Communist diatribes 
associating the holy see with “Wall 
Street imperialists and warmongers.” 
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But if, in the cause of peace, the holy see 
is willing to run that risk, its decision 
seems to offer us a great opportunity to 
strengthen our foreign policy where it is 
weakest. 

As for Asia and Africa, the Catholic 
church is known for the schools and 
health centers it has established. Cath- 
olic missionaries and scholars have, for 
generations, devoted their entire lives to 
studying the history, culture, and lan- 
guage—including dialects—of the varied 
peoples in those regions. Missionaries 
have lived out their lives in remote vil- 
lages, coming to know the people and 
their ways as well as anyone ever can 
enter into the innermost souls of remote 
folk. 

It was only on Friday last that the 
very same sheet of Associated Press tick- 
er tape which I hold in my hand and 
which carried the report that an 
amendment aimed at blocking appoint- 
ment of a United States diplomatic rep- 
resentative to Vatican City was written 
into the 1953 State Department budget 
bill today by the House Appropriations 
Committee also carried the following 
story: ; 

Hone Konc.—Roman Catholic headquar- 
ters here today expressed concern over the 
fate of two American missionaries in Red 
China, Bishop Francis Ford of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Sister Joan Marie Ryan of New 


York City, who have not been heard from 
for nearly a year. 

The Communists arrested them at Mei- 
hsien, Kwangtung, on December 23, 1950. 
Four months later, according to information 
reaching here, they were forced on a bus by 
Red guards. Presumably the bus took them 
to a Canton prison. They were last heard 
from on April 14, 1951. Both are attached 
to the Catholic Foreign Missionary Society 
of Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Catholic sources in Hong Kong said French 
Bishop Alexander Carlo died in Kweiyang 
last month during an expulsion journey 
from Red China. They blamed the death on 
iil treatment of the bishop during a public 
trial in his Lanlung diocese 3 weeks earlier. 


Mr. Chairman and Members, the 
church’s sole purpose has been to help, 
at great sacrifice and without thought 
of gain for herself. The political, cul- 
tural, and business leaders of Asiatic 
peoples all know this. The United 
States can only profit in prestige 
throughout those continents of the fu- 
ture by diplomatic relations with a 
world-wide, nonpolitical institution 
which has brought so many benefits to 
their peoples. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
living in a difficult age. It is an age of 
awakening for many nations of the 
world—it is an age of dissension and side- 
taking. But above all else it is an age 
of challenge. - It is an age that calls for 
wise leadership and effective action if 
freedom is to survive. Toa great extent 
such leadership and action can come 
only from the United States. Our Pres- 
ident has shown time and time again his 
awareness of the challenge of our age. 
Even more, he has demonstrated over 
and over his ability to guide America in 
meeting this challenge. 

I agree with the fine speech made by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. Rooney]. 
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A look at the facts will show the im- 
portance of the President’s action with 
respect to the Vatican. The Vatican 
maintains at the present time diplomatic 
relations with 43 countries, and these 
are not by any means all Catholic coun- 
tries. Such Protestant nations as Great 
Britain and the Netherlands also send 
representatives to the Vatican. There 
are only three major countries today 
which do not have representation at the 
Vatican. One, Communist Russia; tyo, 
Communist China; three, the United 
States of America. I wish to empha- 
size this point—all major powers of 
the world have now established diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican—ex- 
cept two Communist countries and the 
United States. 

The failure to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican leaves us some- 
how in the same category with these two 
Communist countries, which is not only 
a paradoxical and embarrassing situa- 
tion for us but it also creates consider- 
able doubt among our friends who are 
inclined to regard our attitude with some 
suspicion. : 

This is a situation which needs to be 
corrected. 

This is an out and out distortion, 
whether it is viewed in the light of the 
past history of our country or in the 
light of our present position among the 
nations of the world. Traditionally, our 
country has extended the hand of friend- 
ship to any and all independent states, 
large and small, which have shown the 
slightest inclination toward establishing 
friendly relations. This is a tradition 
worth continuing. In addition, it is im- 
perative that in this hour of interna- 
tional tension and strife, we take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which will 


help bring unity to the free world. Can. 


we afford on such an issue, simply be- 
cause it seems to have stirred up a furor 
in certain circles—can we afford to fore- 
go this opportunity to prove our sincere 
and friendly interest in small states, 
which desire and need our friendship? 
We cannot dodge this issue. 

What has been the main objection to 
recognition of the Vatican? The charge 
of separation of church and state. But 
I assert that such an indictment in con- 
nection with Vatican representation is 
fantastic. Anyone who knows the Pres- 
ident knows that he understands fully 
the constitutional and historic role of 
religion in American life. He would not 
brook a distortion of that role any more 
than he would appease religious bigotry 
and intolerance, The President’s hope 
to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican state is entirely in accord 
with our Constitution and traditions. It 
is, moreover, motivated by the same de- 
sire that has permeated President Tru- 
man’s entire approach to international 
affairs—the sincere desire to promote 
the cause of world peace. 

I am in favor of striking out section 
111 in the bill. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, no one would question 
the great accomplishments of the Cath- 
olic Church throughout the world. I 
do not approacr this matter as casting 
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one religion against another. I ap- 
proach it purely and simply on the con- 
stitutional basis. Our forefathers were 
wise when they adopted the first article 
relating to separation of church and 
state. 

I am not extreme in my views. Iam 
perfectly agreeable for the President of 
the United States to have his personal 
representative at the Vatican, just as 
President Roosevelt did for 10 years. 
Under the language of this bill he is not 
forbidden from so doing. The President 
can use his Executive fund for this pur- 
pose when he so chooses. Should the 
Senate in its wisdom confirm an Am- 
bassador appointed by the President, I 
will be the first to say that we should 
provide the funds to carry out the dic- 
tates of the Congress of the United 
States. As a matter of fact, the funds 
are left in this bill for that very purpose, 


but the limitation is that the State De- 


partment cannot open an embassy at 
the Vatican City and place a chargé d’- 
affaires to operate the embassy, in the 
absence of affirmative action by the Sen- 
ate ofthe United States. That is purely 
and simply what it does. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] has 
quoted history correctly when he said we 
have had diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican in the past, but how wise was 
James Buchanan, who was then Secre- 
tary of State, when he cautioned the 
representative of the United States that 
he must make certain his relations with 
the Vatican were of a civil nature only; 
that the United States of America had 
a different situation from practically all 
other countries in the world, and he fur- 
ther stated that despite the fact that 
many of the nations have diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican, because of our 
peculiar situation existing under our 
Constitution, he should studiously avoid 
any relations other than that of civil. 

This is an old question. I want to as- 
sure the House that it would not be be- 
fore the House today except for the fact 
that the funds are in this bill. My dis- 
tinguished chairman, whom I greatly 
admire, says that the committee took no 
action. Mr. Chairman, in appropri- 
ating there is no neutral position. Ifa 
request is made by a department, you 
either grant it or you disallow it. In 
this case we took a cut of over a million 
dollars, but we applied it to the lump sum 
of approximately $78,000,000 in the bill, 
and did not specifically exclude this item, 
which, of course, means that the same 
was left in the bill. 

The language that I offered in the Ap- 
propriations Committte, and which was 
adopted, simply says: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this title shall be used to pay the salaries or 
other expenses of maintaining any foreign 
service post or mission, exclusive of con- 
sular posts, in any state or country prior 
to confirmation by the Senate of the ap- 
pointment of the first chief of mission or 


other diplomatic representative to that state 
or country. 


I merely seek to insure that the consti- 
tutional processes provided by our all- 
wise forefathers will be followed before 
the funds appropriated in this bill will 
be expended. 
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Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a perfecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIEMINSKI: 
Page 19, line 22, after the word “country”, 
insert a comma and the following: “except 
to the sovereign state of the Vatican.” 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
line with the calm remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, I respectfully request that within 
the time allotted to me I be not inter- 
rupted but be allowed to complete my 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to offer a 
perfecting amendment to section 111 of 
H. R. 7289. 

When the President of the United 
States in October 1951 first made known 
his intention to send an Ambassador to 
the Vatican state, I wholeheartedly sup- 
ported him. It is my firm conviction 
that the full and continued support of 
the President in this matter is in the 
best interests of the United States. It 
is my belief that the most forceful and 
compelling force opposed to communism 
in the world today, the great globe 
around, is the energy that is emitted 
from the Vatican state. 

It is alleged that the purpose of sec- 
tion 111 is to prevent the appropriations 
of moneys to finance a mission, or a per= 
sonal representative from this Govern- 
ment to Communist China, or any Red 
Slave satellites, present and future. Now 
for the paradox, now for the glaring 
error, now for the truth. 

In excluding Communist China, this 
section has failed to provide a means to 
include the greatest moral force among 
God-fearing men in the world today. 
That moral force is in the Vatican state. 
We are confronted with the question we 
cannot avoid. 

Since my return from Korea to serve 
as a Member of this honorable, distin- 
guished, and morally responsible body, 
I have long pondered the gravity of the 
world situation today, brought about by 
Communist propaganda throughout the 
world, and especially in the United States 
in the last 5 years; coupled with these - 
thoughts has been the realization of the 
lurking, unobserved infiltration of Com- 
munists into world governments—yes; 
even into our own. 

Korea was no accident. It was a 
methodical diabolical scheme that was to 
lead to the eventual subjugation of Asia 
and the Asiatic peoples. 

If we shut the door on the Vatican 
state now, we are surrendering a dark 
victory to communism, and betraying our 
valiant dead in Korea. 

But for the grace of God, I would be 
among the Korean dead; instead, I am 
here to ask you in the name of those 
dead that we continue in our fight 
against communism and not turn our 
backs on a spiritual army that carries 
the word of God to all mankind. 

The Communists and fellow travelers 
would have you believe this is a religious 
issue. Let us not be takenin. The true 
intent of this propaganda is to weaken, 
disgrace, and defeat the efforts of the 
Vatican state in combating communism. 
If this communistic plan is successful, 
it will sear the hearts of those enslaved | 
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peoples behind the iron curtain—peoples 
who still have hope that the United 
States has not forgotten them. 

I, myself, am of a faith opposite to that 
of the Vatican state. 

In closing, I am reminded of our own 
Benjamin Franklin, who said: 

We must not in the course of public life 
expect immediate approbation and imme- 
diate grateful acknowledgment of our serv- 
ices. But let us persevere through abuses 
and even injury. The internal satisfaction 
of a good conscience is always present and 
time will do us justice in the minds of the 
people, even those at present the most preju- 
diced against us. 


The adoption of my perfecting amend- 
ment to section III will give to the Amer- 
ican people a Magna Carta in foreign 
affairs; it will let the people and their 
representatives control who will be diplo- 
matically recognized and by what am- 
bassador, and you will have no more slea- 
ziness of action by supposed allies, as 
occurred in the past, and as there was 
in Korea, and might be tomorrow. 
Adopt this amendment and you will be 
doing a job. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Rooney amendment and the para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time for the purpose of asking the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. SIe- 
MINSKI] if he realizes that in offering 
this amendment he is doing a disservice 
to the side in this issue which he pro- 
claims to represent, because by doing 
so he merely fouls up the parliamentary 
situation and instead of having a clean- 
cut vote on the issue whether or not we 
shall strike out section 111 from the 
bill we shall have confusion. 

. Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. You see, I was in 
Italy when I learned that Poland had 
been sold out. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
want to make a speech or answer the 
question? I asked the gentleman not 
to present this amendment because it 
just beclouds the issue, and instead of 
having one matter before the House, the 
matter of whether or not we should re- 
tain or strike out section 111, we shall 
now have two. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. In answer to your 
question, I repeat, combining section 111 
with my amendment is giving the Ameri- 
can people a Magna Carta in foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. ROONEY. Would the gentleman 
tell the House how he voted on this issue 
the other day? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I will answer. I 
voted, as the gentleman knows, “pres- 
ent.” The reason I will tell you frankly 
was to get the time to do what I did on 
the House floor today. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr., 
O’TOOLE]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Boccs of 
Louisiana gave the time allotted him to 
Mr. O’TOOLE). 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, that 
which I am saying now I say with the 
utmost sincerity. There is no one in this 
House that I have a greater regard for 
than the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PrEsTON]; there is no man in this House 
who has less prejudice than does the 
gentleman from Georgia. I know that 
when he speaks on this issue he speaks 
sincerely, without rancor, without preju- 
dice, just right from his own heart and 
mind. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. But I do not think 
that this issue of the union of church and 
state does belong in this picture. We 
have diplomatic relations with England, 
the Scandinavian countries and many of 
the South and Central American coun- 
tries having state religions. In the case 
of England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the King or the Sovereign is also 
the head of the state church, and despite 
the fact that we have had relations with 
these nations for years, never has the 
question been raised that we were recog- 
nizing or taking part in the organized 
religion of that country. I do think that 
we should weigh but one thing here to- 
day, and that is, is it to our diplomatic 
advantage or to the advantage of our 
country and our people that we have an 
Ambassador at the Vatican? The pri- 
mary purpose of establishing Ambassa- 
dors and Legations is that the nations 
may have a means of conducting the 
necessary transactions incidental to 
civilized living, and the secondary pur- 
pose is that our Government may be able 
to obtain the information at those seats 
of foreign governments that are neces- 
sary for our own preservation. I do not 
believe that anyone in this House will 
deny for one instant that there is no bet- 
ter listening post in the world today 
than there is at Rome. The Pope of 
Rome receives Ambassadors and the en- 
voys from 48 different nations. It is 
here that the bishops of the world come 
in and report. There is more known in 
Rome today about conditions behind the 
iron curtain than there is in any chan- 
celry in Europe or in the United States. 
We must forget the false cry of union of 
church and state. Let us do today that 
which will help our Nation and which 
will bring about a lasting and a real 
peace for the entire world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, about a year ago we had the ques- 
tion before us as to whether or not we 
would approve funds for Secretary 
Acheson’s salary and an indirect method 
of approach was brought up. I opposed 
that indirect method of removing Secre- 
tary Acheson, although I personally fa- 
vored eliminating him as Secretary. I 
also disapprove the indirect method of 
approaching this question we have here 
today, and see no occasion for such ir- 
regular, drastic action, 
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We have had the question of constitu- 
tionality raised. This section 111 is a 
clear evasion of the Constitution. The 
way in which this matter is being ap- 
proached, something is attempted indi- 
rectly which cannot be done directly; 
that is, to assign to the House a jurisdic- 
tion in international affairs which under 
our Constitution belongs exclusively to 
the President and the Senate. I look 
with disfavor on the amendment to the 
amendment but favor the Rooney 
amendment. 

This country was conceived on the 
principle of religious freedom. I be- 
lieve in that. I think that an affirma- 
tive vote for this particular section of 
the bill, and against striking it, is a blow 
against religious freedom. I feel this 
because it is an obvious effort to discrim- 
inate against the tiny, temporal state 
called Vatican City, simply because its 
ruler is also a powerful religious leader; 
while on the other hand no such position 
has been taken in cases such as England 
where the monarch is head of the 
church, or even in cases where the mon- 
arch has been considered a god by the 
country’s citizens, as in Tibet and Japan. 

I believe very deeply in my own heart 
that we have, for a long time, adopted 
the principle which is involved in having 
some sort of a representative to the 
Vatican. When we had a representa- 
tive to Tibet, as I understand it, where 
the ruler was supposed to be a god and 
the head of a religion and when we had 
a representative to the Emperor of 
Japan, who was also supposed tobe a 
god, nobody raised substantial objection 
at any time in regard to those cases. A 
principle is a principle regardless of the 
degree involved. We saw no question of 
violation of the principle of separation 
‘of church and state in sending represent- 
atives to Japan, Tibet, England, and so 
forth, and I think we were correct in this. 
The violation of the principle was not in 
our sending representatives but in the 
actions of the foreign states in not recog- 
nizing as their own this principle of sep- 
aration of church and state which we 
hold dear. There being no violation by 
us in those cases, I can see none in the 
case at hand. 

I think it would be a very great error 
for us to leave this language in the bill, 
because I think it is a thing which will 
cause disunity in our country. I per- 
sonally can see value in having a presi- 
dential envoy there or perhaps some 
other type of representative to present 
American views and desires. However, I 
do not favor the idea of an ambassador, 
simply because I do not think that the 
post warrants an ambassador. There 
are no matters of trade involved, no mat- 
ters of customs, military cooperation, ex- 
change of currency, immigration, or 
many other matters usually connected 
with ambassadorships. Therefore I do 
not think the position requires an am- 
bassador. But I do think we should 
strike this particular section from the 
bill because, first, it seems to me to pro- 
hibit even a presidential envoy, which I 
favor as a means of presenting United 
States views to the Vatican; and, second, 
because the very presence of this legisla- 
tive section has been and will be the 
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source of unnecessary disunity at a time 
when unity in our country is vital to our 
defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] to conclude debate. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
we will strike out section 111. The word- 
ing of that section is most unfortunate. 
What is the danger to be evaded by that 
section? What bogey frightens? What 
is the difficulty to be resolved? There 
is no danger, there is no bogey, there is 
no difficulty. The appointment of no 
Ambassador or personal representative 
is imminent or in the offing. President 
Truman intends no appointment of any 
personal representative or Ambassador 
to the Vatican. Why, then, should this 
section have been inserted? It is an 
irritant utterly unnecessary. It is a 
wound to the sensibilities of Catholics 
throughout the ccuntry. It is, to say 


the least, most impolitic to have stirred . 


up this controversy. 

The motion to strike should be ap- 
proved. Approval of the motion to strike 
means what? It does not mean a Vati- 
can representative will be appointed. 
Approval of the motion would mean 
withdrawal of an ill-fated, unnecessary 
blow to the people of a great faith and 
a great church. Defeat this motion and 
you offer a bitter brew to millions of 
communicants of a great faith. I urge 
you, erase a wrong so needlessly offered. 

Section 111 is most fatal. There is 
no logic, no common sense, no realistic 
politics that requires the prohibition in- 
volved in the section. It is a proscrip- 


tion utterly uncalled for. President Tru- 
man, forthrightly, following precedents, 
suggested a representative at the geo- 
graphical area called the Vatican. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent a representative to 


the Vatican—not the Papacy. Myron 
Taylor was a so-called personal repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt. Presi- 
dent Truman declined to make any ap- 
pointment—thus_ indirectly—that is, 
without senatorial confirmation. He, 
forthrightly, felt that if there were to 
be a representative, it would have to be 
with Senate approval. 

Support the Rooney motion to strike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SIEMINSKT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SIEMINSKI) there 
were—ayes 2, noes 171. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 84, noes 174. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rooney and 
Mr. PRESTON. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 82, 
noes 159. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the administration and en- 
forcement of the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and alien registration, 
including advance of cash to aliens for meals 
and lodging while en route; payment of al- 
lowances (at a rate not in excess of $1 per 
day) to aliens, while held in custody under 
the immigration laws, for work performed; 
payment of rewards; not to exceed $35,000 
to meet unforeseen emergencies of a con- 
fidential character, to be expended under 
the direction of the Attorney General and 
accounted for solely on his certificate; not 
to exceed $5,000 for expenses of attendance 
at meetings of organizations concerned with 
the purposes of this appropriation; purchase 
(not to exceed 165, of which 125 are for re- 
placement only) and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; purchase (not to exceed 4 for re- 
placement only) and maintenance and 
operation of aircraft; firearms and ammuni- 
tion; refunds of head tax, maintenance bills, 
immigration fines, and other items properly 
returnable, except deposits of aliens who be- 
come public charges and deposits to secure 
payment of fines and passage money; opera- 
tion, maintenance, remodeling, and repair of 
buildings and the purchase of equipment 
incident thereto; reimbursement of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for security 
guard services for protection of confidential 
files; and maintenance, care, detention, sur- 
veillance, parole, and transportation of alien 
enemies and their wives and dependent chil- 
dren, including return of such persons to 
place of bona fide residence or to such other 
place as may be authorized by the Attorney 
General; $43,400,000. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FISHER: On page 
24, line 24, strike out “$43,400,000” and 
insert “$40,399,000.” 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment can be disposed of very 
readily. It is identical except for the 
amount with the one which I offered in 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill on March 12, and which was adopted 
by a vote of more than 2 tol. It per- 
tains to the same identical items that 
were covered in that supplemental bill to 
which my amendment was then directed. 
The amendment simply carries into the 
permanent appropriation bill for the 
next fiscal year the action taken on 
March 12 on the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. It will be recalled that 
the House took the same action last 
summer. 

This amendment provides no reduc- 
tion in enforcement personnel, but it 
strikes out the funds for the employment 
of some 400 additional employees to be 
paid about $5,000 per year each, to be 
stationed along the southern border of 
the United States. Actually, in that 
area already there are more than 700 
patrolmen who I think are doing a fairly 
good job. But, as the gentleman from 
Missouri once said, there are very few 
ministers who ever think they have 
enough members in their congregation 
and there are very few bureaucrats who 
think they have enough men on their 
payroll. So here is an opportunity to 
hold the line against an increase of the 
Federal payroll, the addition of some 400 
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more people to be put on the permanent 
rolls of this particular department. In 
addition to the vast patrol force now 
along the border, the Labor Department 
maintains large numbers down there. 

As I said, this will not cut the present 
force by one single man. It simply pre- 
vents an increase. 

The refusal to permit an increase 
would be an action that would be con- 
sistent with the policy the House has 
been following in recent weeks trying 
to hold the line to prevent more people 
being put on the Federal payroll. As 
you know, once they get on there they 
usually remain. Many of us are trying 
to take some off instead of putting 
more on. 

A major item in this amount that is 
to be stricken would be spent for the 
operation of the airlift into old Mexico 
about which you have heard quite a bit 
in the past. It is a very expensive 
thing—more than a million spent on it 
already. It is a matter of Uncle Sam 
paying to fly illegal aliens far into the 
interior of Mexico. In my opinion it is 
an absurd sort of thing and one for 
which we have very little to show after 
that money is spent. 

One million five hundred thousand 
dollars is included in this bill to run the 
airlift at the expense of the United 
States Government. If those people 
need airplane rides—they are Mexican 
citizens—let the Mexican Government 
do it or at least share in the expense. 
As I say, it is a program that has not 
proved successful from the standpoint 
of getting results in the enforcement of 
the law with which we are concerned. 
By this amendment we are simply doing 
what the House did on March 12 by a 
vote Of more than 2 to 1. It will hold 
the line against an increase in Govern- 
ment personnel in this department; it 
will stop that absurd and very foolish, 
and I think unjustified airlift into old 
Mexico; and it will at the same time 
leave more than 700 patrolmen along 


- the border which appear to be ample. 


I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, 
that the largest item to be knocked out 
by this amendment is for the airlift 
operation, for which very skimpy justi- 
fication has been given. The condition 
of our Treasury will not permit this type 
of luxury spending. The only way to 
economize is to economize, and here is 
a chance to do some of it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 12 minutes, 5 
minutes to be allotted to the gentleman 
from Minnesota, 2 minutes to the gen- 
tlenran from California {Mr. Puruures], 
and 5 to the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from Texas has stated, 
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this is the same issue which was raised 
several weeks ago. The issue is really 
one of whether or not we shall patrol the 
Mexican-United States border. The 
gentieman has made the point that there 
are 700 patrolmen on that border. The 
important point, however, is that on a 
border of approximately 2,000 miles the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
report that at no one time—remember, 
they have to work three shifts—at no 
one time are there more than about 75 
pairs of men working that entire border. 

I would like to have you recall again 
the effort made about 2 weeks ago when 
we considered this question of the flow 
of illegal Mexican entrants into this 
country. The effort then was to re- 
strict the patrol to the border itself. 
This meant that the patrol could have 
no depth, so to speak, in its efforts to 
stop this flood of approximately 500,000 
illegal Mexicans who are estimated to 
come into the country every year. With 
70 pairs of men how are you going to 
stop 500,000? Obviously it would be im- 
possible. 

Many members of the Texas delega- 
tion and from other Southwestern States 
I think are sincerely concerned about 
this problem of the great influx of illegal 
labor, of illegal Mexicans into the South- 
west. I am convinced that you can 
never stabilize the labor situation in that 
area and never develop a decent legal 
program for the importation of agricul- 
tural labor unless we can patrol the 
border successfully and can stop this 
great influx, this great flood from com- 
ing into this country every year. 

Just the other day the Associated Press 
carried a release stating that of the ap- 
proximately 500,000 contract Mexicans 
who came into this country between 1942 
and 1950 only about 300,000 had re- 
turned to Mexico. 

Soon we will labor here for possibly 
a week or 2 weeks over an immigration 
bill. The question of how many peo- 
ple we should admit will be raised, and 
the question of possible subversive in- 
fluences will be raised and argued about; 
yet while we are making that argument 
and raising that question we will have 
an open door on the Mexican-Texas bor- 
der through which an estimated 500,000 
illegal aliens entered last year. 

Now, let us consider the airlift. This 
is the important point. The Immigra- 
tion Bureau has found it is an effective 
device whereby it can get these people 
back and keep them back in Mexico. 
What the gentleman from Texas would 
like to see them do apparently is to take 
the Mexicans across the border, turn 
them over to the Mexican officials, who 
would then turn them loose. The il- 
legal Mexicans can then be back on the 
farm even before the immigration officer 
gets back for another inspection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true that the 
gentleman who offered the pending 
amendment opposed the bill which we 
called the wetback bill, and, having been 
unable to defeat in this Chamber the 
wetback bill, he now seeks by a sort 
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of process of attrition to get in the 
back door, as it were, and prevent the 
apprehension of these wetbacks and their 
being sent back to Mexico? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the gentle- 
man is right. There has been organized 
in south Texas within the last year an 
association which declared itself as hav- 
ing two purposes: One, to go to the 
Mexican Government and try to get that 
Government to relax its demands with 
regard to the contract for admitting 
local Mexicans; and, secondly, to lobby 
the United States Congress to try to pre- 
vent our appropriating sufficient money 
to set up a decent, adequate border 
patrol. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Iam not familiar with 
the organization the gentleman talks 
about. Maybe he read about it in the 
paper. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the gentleman 
will read the south Texas papers he will 
find a description of the organization 
and a statement of its purposes very 
clearly printed in the public newspapers 
of that area. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I know the gentle- 
man does not want to intentionally mis- 
inform the House. I will introduce into 
the Recorp the newspaper records which 
show the intent of the organization, and 
it was not the intent as the gentleman 
has stated it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I asked the De- 
partment of Justice for a report on the 
South Texas Association and since the 
time of my request the association has 
changed its name to, I believe, the Amer- 
ican Agriculture Council. With the per- 
mission of the House I am inserting at 
this point excerpts from these papers: 
[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express of 

October 5, 1951] 

VALLEY CC PonpDERsS JOINING LABOR FIGHT 

Wesiaco.—A proposal that the Valley 
Chamber of Commerce join the South Texas 
Association, an organization dedicated to the 
removal of red tape in contracting alien 
labor and to limiting the effectiveness of the 
border patrol, will be presented to the board 
of directors at its regular meeting Monday 
night, General Manager R. C. (Tommy) 
Tompkins reported Thursday. 

The South Texas Association, which has 
set a goal of $50,000 to finance lobbying ac- 
tivity in Washington and Mexico City, was 
organized at a highly secretive meeting of 
valley business and agricultural leaders 
called Monday at Bayview by Lon S. Hill, 
of Corpus Christi. 

Though the discussions taking place at 
that meeting were to be strictly off the rec- 
ord, several information leaks developed, and 
assorted versions of the association’s aims 
were circulated. 

First outright statement of the organiza- 
tion’s policies came at a meeting Wednesday 
night of the Mercedes Farm Bureau. 

R. E. George presented the proposition, 
which calls for making contract labor avail- 
able with a minimum of red tape and crip- 
pling restrictions, and blocking further ap- 
propriations with which the Immigration 
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Service has stated an intention of extending 
the “wetback airlift” and hiring 350 addi- 
tional border patrolmen. 

This involves lobbying action, for which 
funds are needed. Mercedes unit Farm Bu- 
reau members agreed upon 10 cents per acre 
basis for contributions, and expressed a read- 
iness to go higher, if necessary. 


[From the Valley Evening Monitor, McAllen, 
Tex., of September 30, 1951] 
SaTISFACTORY LABOR IMPORTATION PLAN WOULD 
END WETBACK PROBLEM 

MERCEDES.—* * * Ray! charged that 
the Immigration Service, as well as other 
departments of Government, is listening to 
labor unions and politically inspired “race 
organizations” until a clear-cut issue has de- 
veloped between these groups and agricul- 
ture. 

MANPOWER SHORTAGE 

“Our first responsibility, therefore, is to 
keep Immigration Service from getting more 
money and more power until a satisfactory 
labor program can be developed and adopted 
by the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico,” he asserted. 


[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller- 
Times of October 4, 1951] 
ANTILABOR SQUEEZE Group DISCUSSED BY 
Citrus AGENCY 
(By Hoyt Hager) 

WEsLAco.—* * * The South Texas As- 
sociation was organized to counteract efforts 
of the Federal Government in restricting use 
of Mexican labor. Presumably this is to be 
done by lobbying in Washington. Details of 
the organization meeting at Bayview have 
not been ascertained as yet. It is reported, 
however, farm leaders at the first meeting 
started a war chest of $10,000 to carry on 
the campaign to liberalize the United States- 

Mexican labor agreement. 

Also reportedly a purpose of the organi- 
zation is to prevent the Immigration Service 
from obtaining supplemental funds to en- 
large its immigration law-enforcement 
efforts. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment 
and call attention particularly to that 
part of it which refers to the mainte- 
nance and operation of aircraft, this so- 
called airlift. This is an expensive, an 
extravagant, and an unsuccessful meth- 
od. In the supplemental bill which 
passed the House not very long ago we 
took out the money for the airlift. 

The airlift has created a social and 
economic condition inside Mexico which 
we do not want to be responsible for. 
This should have a great deal more in- 
vestigation and understanding before we 
appropriate money in a regular appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, may I also explode this 
rather fantastic figure of 500,000 Mexi- 
cans coming in last year and only 250,000 
of them going back. I do not know 
whether that is the right number or not 
for the number coming in, but I rather 
doubt it. The point is, if there are any 
appreciable number of Mexicans still in 
the United States it is because they are 
under contract and still working. We 
know where these are and the farmer 

CY 


1C. B. Ray, manager of the Valley Farm 
Bureau. 
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is under bond to return the Mexican 
upon conclusion of the contract. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding to me because I want 
to answer the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. He said I voted against 
the wet-back bill. Of course, that is mis- 
leading. Actually, what happened as he 
well knows, was that I opposed as uncon- 
stitutional and improper the administra- 
tive warrant procedure that they were 
trying to put in there. The bill went 
to conference, they took that provision 
out, so, evidently, I was right. At least 
the conferees thought so. The gentle- 
man from New York would do well to 
direct more of his efforts on the subject 
of some more law enforcement against 
the notorious immigration smuggling evil 


that goes on in his own back yard in the ° 


city of New York. It ill becomes him to 
make intemperate remarks, particularly 
regarding a subject about which he has 
so many times demonstrated he knows 
exactly nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp at the 
point following my remarks on the mo- 
tion to strike out section 111. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have an amendment pending which 
would once again, as happened here 
some few weeks ago on the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill, deny funds for 
the enforcement of law and order along 
the Mexican border. I call your atten- 
tion to an interesting article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on March 
27 last entitled “Dollars Win Over De- 
cency”: 


Doittars WIN Over DeceNcy—TuHat Hap- 
PENED IN THE HovuseE, But Errort To Com- 
BAT WETBACK MENACE Has BEEN RENEWED 
IN SENATE 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


One of those ever-recurring battles be- 
tween dollars and decency has just been 
transferred from the United States House 
of Representatives to the United States Sen. 
ate. In the House dollars won. An effort 
to reverse the decision is being made in the 
Senate. 

Involved is the increasingly serious mi- 
gratory-labor problem now afflicting the 
country. Most directly involved is the prob- 
lem presented by the hundreds of thousands 
of wetbacks, the Mexicans who slip across 
the border for seasonal work in this country. 

One of the supplementary appropriation 
bills before the House contains an item of 
$2,000,000, requested by the President to 
strengthen the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service and enable it to cope with the 
task of turning back these illegal entrants. 
In line with recommendations of a Federal 
commission’s report, made after extensive 
study of the situation in a number of States, 
the money was to be used to increase the 
force of inspectors and provide additional de- 
tention centers for the workers now being 
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smuggled or smuggling themselves in. There 
is now virtually no place to put them. 

The $2,000,000 is not the real money in- 
volved, however. The real money is the dif- 
ference between what American employers 
pay the wetbacks and what they would have 
to pay American labor or legal entrants, 
brought in under contract with the Mexican 
Government. The latter, numbering 240,000 
last year, are protected by a minimum wage 
scale and guaranteed decent housing and 
health facilities. The wetbacks have no pro- 
tection whatever. They accept 20 to 30 cents 
an hour and sleep in the brush. Their sur- 
vival is their own lookout and the mortality 
rate among them is high. They offer a 
threat, incidentally, to the health of any 
community that harbors them. In some in- 
stances their condition is little better than 
peonage. Being in the country illegally they 
are completely at the mercy of their em- 
ployers. 

The number of them continues to grow. 
There were less than 200,000 in 1947; more 
than 700,000 last year. 

The corporate and other big farms are the 
principal employers. Cotton, citrus fruits, 
vegetables, sugar beets, hops, potatoes, peas, 
peaches, and apples are among their produce, 
They find their way not only to Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, but to Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Colorado, and Mich- 
igan. 

In the Senate a subcommittee of the Labor 
Committee has been holding hearings on the 
subject. As a result six of the seven mem- 
bers, Senators HUMPHREY, DOUGLAS, PASTORE, 
NEELY, Morse, and Ives, have written to 
Chairman McKELLar of the Senate Appro- 
priat‘ons Committee urging that the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service be given 
the full amount requested by the President. 
The one other member of the subcommittee, 
Senator Tarr, was absent from the city. 

“Not only do wetbacks pose a most serious 
problem in agriculture,” the Senators say in 
their letter, “but they are also increasingly 
penetrating industry. Statistics furnished 
the subcommittee on wetbacks apprehended 
in the Midwest between January 30 and Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952, indicate that of a total of 
1,148 persons, 398 were working on the rail- 
roads, 105 in meat packing and processing, 
97 in steel, 32 in hotels and restaurants, 426 
in other industries and 76 in agriculture.” 


I would also like to call your attten- 
tion to the fact that I am advised by 
the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization that during the fiscal 
year 1951 and the first 6 months of fiscal 
1952, the present year, officers of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in the three Mexican border districts 
effected at least 80 arrests in which there 
were seizures of narcotics. In a letter 
to the executive secretary of our sub- 
committee the Commissioner says: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1952. 
Mr. Jay B. Howe, 

Clerk, House Subcommittee on Appro= 
priations for Justice Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hcwe: Pursuant to your tele- 
phonic request, this is to advise that during 
the fiscal year 1951 and the first 6 months 
of the fiscal year 1952 officers of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in the 
three Mexican border districts effected at 
least 80 arrests in which there were seizures 
of narcotics. In the brief time since your 
telephonic request it has not been possible 
to obtain reports from the other districts, 
although the number in such other districts 
probably would not be substantial. 
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As of further interest in this connection, 
attention is invited to the recent arrest of 
Salvatore Vitale by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service when he was attemp*- 
ing to enter the United States at San Pedro, 
Calif., en route to Italy. A short statement 
of the pertinent facts concerning Vitale and 
items appearing in Washington newspapers 
April 1 and 2, 1952, are attached. The ring- 
leaders of this huge narcotics ring in Italy 
were deported aliens on whom the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service maintained 
a@ constant look-out to prevent their future 
entry into the United States. Also attached 
is a statement concerning the arrests by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
a number of alien narcotics violators who 
were illegally in the United States and who 
were associated with the notorious Joseph 
Orsini narcotics ring. In this same state- 
ment there are listed other alien narcotics 
violators arrested by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in various parts of the 
United States. 

Also of interest is the apprehension by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of Sam Carollo and Salvatore Guarneri near 
New Orleans, La., following their illegal entry 
into the United States from Mexico. Both 
of these aliens have been previously deported 
and have been the subject of lookout by the 
Service following advice that they had en- 
tered Mexico. Carollo is a convicted nar- 
cotics violator and Guarneri was suspected 
of dealing in narcotics and of being asso- 
ciated with Carollo. Both of these aliens 
have been deported since their last appre- 
hension. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. KELLY, 
Assistant Commissioner, 
Enforcement Division, 


ALIEN’s ARREST LEADS TO NARCOTIC RING 


Salvatore Vitale was arrested by officers of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice upon his arrival at San Pedro, Calif., 
on January 31, 1952. His arrest was the 
result of a service-wide lookout reporting 
that he was in the Western Hemisphere and 
would attempt to enter the United States. 
Vitale, a convicted narcotics violator, was 
deported from the United States July 14, 
1939. Following the arrest Vitale was con- 
veyed to the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans., where he is presently 
serving the remainder of his previous sen- 
tence. Attached will be found two news- 
paper clippings from Washington, D. C., 
newspapers indicating information received 
from him has led to the arrest in Italy of 
narcotics violators: 


[From the Washington Star of April 1, 1952] 


“ITALIAN POLICE SEIZE NarRcOTICS BOUND FOR 
Unrrep States; SsvEN HELD 


“Rome, April 1.—Police, aided by tips from 
American Federal agents, seized more than 
half a million dollars’ worth of United States- 
bound drugs and arrested at least 7 persons 
in raids stretching from Milan to Sicily, it 
was disclosed today. 

“Among those arrested or still sought as 
suspects in an international dope ring were 
men reported previously deported from the 
United States. 

“The new clean-up of Italian elements in 
the ring started 10 days ago at Alcamo, Sicily, 
where police seized large quantities of heroin 
hidden in a false-bottomed trunk. They said 
they arrested Frank Mancuso, whom they 
identified as having been deported from the 
United States. 


“RAID COPPOLA HOME 


“Officers said they later raided the resi- 
dence near Rome of Frank Coppola and found 
another large quantity of heroin. Coppola, 
also identified as having been deported from 
the United States, escaped and is being 
hunted by police throughout Italy. 
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“A series of raids in Milan netted six more 
arrests. Authorities declined to give details 
or the names of those arrested. One Rome 
newspaper said the arrests and drug seizures 
were made with the aid of Federal agents 
sent from Washington. Italian authorities 
disclosed no information about them. 

“There have been reports for 10 days that 
two American Federal agents had arrived in 
Milan. 

“BIG SUPPLY SOURCE 

“One newspaper report said Italian and 
American authorities believe the ring here 
supplied dope to peddlers in New York, De- 
troit, Kansas City, New Orleans, and other 
American cities. 

“The arrest in San Diego, Calif., last Sep- 
tember of a man named Salvatore Vitale re- 
portedly gave the tip that led to the Sicilian 
raid and the arrest of Mancuso. 

“Vitale had managed to return to the 
United States after being deported in 1939. 
He came from Alcamo, Sicily, where Man- 
cuso was caught. 

“The Sicilian raid apparently led police 
to the home of Coppola. 

“Reports here said Coppola recently ac- 
quired large property holdings near Anzio. 
The village of Aprillia, where his home was 
raided, is between Rome and Anzio.” 





[From the Washington Post of April 2, 1952] 
“ITALIAN POLICE CracK Dope RING 

“Rome, April 1.—Italian police today dis- 
closed they had arrested at least seven mem- 
bers of a dope ring, some whom were gang- 
sters deported from the United States. The 
police acted in cooperation with United 
States Federal agents. 

“They have seized more than half a million 
dollars worth of drugs that were going to be 
shipped to the United States. The raids be- 
gan 10 days ago and ranged from Milan to 
Sicily. One cache of heroin was found at a 
luxurious estate near Rome brought by Frank 
Coppola, once deported from the United 
States. He is now the subject of a country- 
wide man hunt. 

“The tip-off came after the arrest in San 


Diego, Calif., last September of Salvatore 
Vitale. He had entered the United States 


illegally from Alcamo, Sicily, where the first 
raid was made.” 


NARCOTIC CASES WHEREIN IMMIGRATION OFFI- 


CERS ASSISTED EITHER DIRECTLY OR INDIRECT- 
LY IN THE ARRESTS 


JOSEPH ORSINI NARCOTIC RING 


Joseph Orsini, a native of Corsica, was 
arrested in New York City on April 3, 1951, by 
an investigator of the Immigration Service, 
at which time he was accompanied by an 
agent of the Narcotic Bureau. On July 30, 
1951, he was charged with conspiracy to vio- 
late the narcotics laws. While in the cus- 
tody of this Service, information was ob- 
tained from him through undercover meth- 
ods leading to the arrest of a number of 
other major narcotic violators. Among these 
violators was the alien Carmelo Sansone, who 
at the time of his arrest was posing as a 
United States citizen and in possession of a 
United States passport. This alien was sub- 
sequently indicted for conpiracy to violate 
narcotic laws. 

Marcia Catellani Faccia, who was in the 
United States as a temporary visitor, was also 
arrested in connection with this ring. 

Charles Henry Faccia alias Paul Germain 
alias Big Frank was arrested by officers of 
this Service at a hideout at Greenwood Lake, 
New York, on August 23, 1951. At the time 
of his arrest he was wanted by the Narcotics 
Bureau and has since been indicted for 
violation of narcotics laws. This alien is 
also wanted in France for collaboration and 
espionage with the enemy. 


Also arrested, as a result of information 
sccured in the Orsini investigation, was 
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Marcelle Ansellem. She is reported to be 
Orsini’s girl friend and a close associate of 
Big Frank. On December 20, 1951, she was 
sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment for coun- 
terfeiting conspiracy charges. She was also 
convicted on a narcotics violation and sen- 
tenced to 2 years’ imprisonment. 

Another case involving Immigration Serv- 
ice personnel was the case of Giuseppe Napa- 
dano, who originally entered the United 
States about 1903 and was deported from 
the United States August 25, 1951. While 
a resident of the United States, he spent 
approximately half of his life in prison, be- 
ing arrested and convicted on at least nine 
separate occasions for crimes involving moral 
charges, narcotics violations, and counter- 
feiting. Napadano was rearrested February 
25, 1952, when he was found on board the 
steamship Paolina attempting to enter the 
United States as a stowaway. The arrest was 
effected after a diligent search of this vessel 
as other aliens have been arrested in the 
United States after effecting entry thereon 
as stowaways. 

On February 22, 1952, Giuseppe Catala- 
notti alias Joseph Catalanotte was arrested 
at Detroit, Mich., in connection with alleged 
narcotic activitites. This alien has been 
under investigation by the Immigration Serv- 
ice for several years and it was suspected 
he was engaged in assisting aliens to enter 
and reside in the United States illegally. 

Nicolo Impastato, who is alleged to be a 
big-time racketeer in Kansas City, Mo., and 
a convicted narcotic violator, was recently 
placed under Immigration proceedings as a 
result of an extensive investigation con- 
ducted by this Service. Impastato is con- 
sidered by some to be one of the leaders in 
the international narcotics traffic in the 
United States. 


Mr. Chairman, I bring these matters 
to your attention to prove that adoption 
of this amendment would not be any 
economy at all. You will notice that the 
gentleman from Texas presents this 
amendment. It may very well be that 
the folks down there are more interested 
in illegally using wet-back labor, 40 per- 
cent of which eventually winds up in the 
cities of this country. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 7 

Mr.CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man and the other Members that testi- 
mony was brought to bear upon the wet- 
back situation, and it clearly indicates 
from testimony given to us by agents 
of the Department of Justice that over 
500,000 are apprehended a year, and they 
say for every one apprehended there are 
two that go free; so that means 1,500,000 
of these illegal entrants cross the border 
every year, and they find their way not 
only across the border, but up into Mich- 
igan and Illinois, and compete with 
American labor. 

Mr. ROONEY. I want to say that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CEeLuer] 
is absolutely correct. Under the guise 
of this phony dollar savings you are 
forgetting or abandoning the mainte- 
nance of law and order along that 
border. We have a law on the statute 
books against this wetback situation and 
it should be enforced. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. The border is like 
about the difference of each side of the 
room, and probably Mr. CELLER’s five 
hundred thousand or whatever it was, 
is the same people walking back and 
forth every day. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is not correct at 
all. The gentleman from California and 
the gentleman from Texas got together 
under a coalition some weeks ago on the 
third supplemental appropriation bill. 
You denied the Immigration Service 
funds to put these people out of the 
country. But I do believe in maintain- 
ing law and order in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as statements of fact were put in 
the Recorp after time was limited, I ask 
unanimous consent that we have two or 
three more minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FIsHER) there 
were—ayes 84, noes 104. 

Mr. FISHER, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FisHER and 
Mr. MARSHALL. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
106, noes 95. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Sec. 202. Not to exceed $350,000 in the 
aggregate from the appropriations made in 
this title for general administration, general 
legal activities, and United States attorneys 
and marshals shall be available, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, for 
compensation (not to exceed $11,800 per 
annum) of special attorneys and special as- 
sistants to the Attorney General and to 
United States attorneys not otherwise pro- 
vided for: Provided, That reports be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on the Ist of July 
and January showing the names of the per- 
sons employed under the foregoing limita- 
tion, the annual rate of compensation or 
amount of any fee paid to each, together 
with a description of their duties. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: On 
page 27, line 22, strike out $350,000" and 
insert “$250,000.” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this 
section 202 would authorize the Attor- 
ney General to appoint special assistants 
without regard to the Classification Act. 
That is the kind of a job that Mr. New- 
bold Morris had until yesterday. 

I call attention to this because the 
job of cleaning up corruption is far from 
even being started. 

I introduced in this House on Janu- 
ary 14, 1952, House Resolution 492, 
which would fix the responsibility for 
investigating corruption in the execu- 
tive branch of the vernment in a spe- 
cial bipartisan committee of the House 


of Representatives. I said at that time, 


and I say it is demonstrated now by the 
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events of the past 24 hours, that the 
American people will never trust the 
Executive to clean up the corruption that 
exists in the executive department it- 
self. These special attorneys under the 
Attorney General will have their hands 
handcuffed from the beginning, just as 
proved to be the case with Newbold 
Morris. 

We have lost 2 or 3 months in com- 
mencing the investigation of corruption. 
Newbold Morris was appointed on the 
1st of February. It looked like a phony 
from the start, and that is what it has 
turned out to be. 

As Morris said, the only accomplish- 
ment he has achieved was the removal 
of the Attorney General. Well, there is 
nobody now handling the investigation 
of corruption. Why do we not in this 
House recognize the responsibility that 
we owe to the American people? They 
will never be satisfied with an investi- 
gation of the executive department by 
the Executive itself. 

I urge the Rules Committee of the 
House to set an early date for a hearing. 
Let us not wait until the Executive fools 
around for a few more months and 
makes a lot of headlines but no real 
progress in finding out what is wrong 
with the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Particularly is there a lack of confi- 
dence in the Department of Justice. 
The Department of Justice is in no posi- 
tion to clean up corruption. It is under 
fire itself. Its officials and assistant at- 
torneys, and so on, are involved in hear- 
ings before the King Committee on in- 
come tax scandals and other Congres- 
sional investigations. They have been 
involved in the RFC investigation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] well knows the Justice Depart- 
ment has delayed prosecution of a $500,- 
000 mail fraud alleged to have been 
perpetrated by the Commercial Home 
Equipment Corp. on the Lustron Corp. 
until the statute of limitations ran out 
on the cause of action. 

I say to you the Department of Justice 
is not in a position to do this investi- 
gative job. The $100,000 I would take 
away from the authority to create these 
special assistant attorneys is all that I 
think would be necessary to start a 
special committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on an investigation of cor- 
ruption, if the Rules Committee ever 
authorizes that resolution to come to 
the floor. 

I have a companion resolution before 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, providing for $100,000 in expenses 
for this special committee to conduct 
this investigation. Such an investiga- 
tion would have to be conducted by a 
special committee, because favoritism in 
Government is not confined to any one 
branch or agency of Government. 

Most of our legislative committees are 
set up with jurisdictional limitations, 
based on agency or department func- 
tions. That is precisely what the Ful- 
bright Committee ran into in the RFC 
investigation when they commenced to 
ask former Congressman Joe Casey 
about his tanker deals. He said, “You 
are investigating RFC loans. No RFC 
money was involved in this tanker deal, 
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and therefore you have no jurisdiction.” 
It was only about 10 months or a year 
later that another committee, the Hoey 
committee, having to start all over 
again, went into the tanker deal, and 
look what came out of that. 

I say that you have to have a special 
committee, with jurisdiction that cuts 
across the lines of any executive agency, 
with full investigative authority and 
with subpena power and with an ade- 
quate staff to go in and find out what 
is wrong and clean it up. 

It may be that legislation will be re- 
quired to prevent, insofar as it can be 
done by legislation, the recurrence of 
corrupt activity in the future. But we 
will not know what to do until we find 
out what the condition is and how it 
came about. I urge that the House, 
particularly the Rules Committee, give 
serious thought to holding an early 
hearing on this resolution setting up an 


- agency to investigate corruption in the 


Government, in which the people of the 
United States will have confidence. 

- I yield back the remainder of my 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr..ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close upon the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

I will take but a minute in opposition 
to this amendment. We anticipated 
that someone would bring up this very 
popular and timely political subject, and 
mention Mr. Newbold Morris, my dear 
friend and a Republican of high stand- 
ing from New York City, with the result 
that on yesterday I had the executive 
secretary of the committee communicate 
with the Department of Justice to find 
out exactly which funds Mr. Morris and 
his people were paid from. It is not out 
of this fund but is out of the emergency 
fund of the President. 

This item, I may say to the gentleman 
from Missouri has been in the bill in the 
same amount for several years; there 
has been no change in it; it has been 
$350,000. His amendment is not an 
economy move at all; it is a political 
move, and I say to you it is a wrong move, 
because my information is that Mr. New- 
bold Morris and his staff were not paid 
out of this fund. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Every 4 years, 
particularly election years, \7e have this 
constant work-up. Of course, 84 percent 
of the press of the country is Republican, 
and 50 percent oz that press is very par- 
tisan; they resort to anything trying to 
create hysteria in the minds of the 
American people every 4 years, in par- 
ticular when a presidential election takes 
place. 

In 1940 they tried to make packing the 
Supreme Court an issue. 

In 1944 they tried to create the im- 
pression that every Democrat was a Com- 
munist. 
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In 1948 they tried to create the im- 
pression again that every Democrat was 
a Communist, but they just could not 
sell that to the American people. 

Now they are trying to work up the 
corruption issue. 

We have had members of the Repub- 
lican Party in Philadelphia who have 
been corrupt for years, but we did not 
blame the Republicans; we blamed the 
individuals. There have been Republi- 
cans in New York who have been in- 
dicted. We did not blame the Republi- 
can Party for it. We blamed the in- 
dividuals. 

There were Cabinet officers in the 
Harding administration who tried to rob 
the oil reserves of this country. The 
Democrats did not blame the Republican 
Party; they blamed those responsible. 
The fact is, we blame the individual. 
The Republican Party is not to blame for 
what individual Republicans do; and the 
Democratic Party is not to blame for 
what individual Democrats do. 

This is the usual 4-year workup of 
trying to create hysteria. As you failed 
in 1940, as you failed in 1944, as you 
failed in 1948, you will again fail in 1952, 
because we are going to have more unity 
among the Democratic Party in 1952 
than we have had since 1932. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that this amendment be voted down, and 
let us proceed to finish the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Ne- 
braska: On page 29 after line 4, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 207. None of the funds appropriated 
by this title may be used to pay the compen- 
sation of (1) any individual in a supervisory 
position who engages in the practice of exer- 
cising his authority with respect to any em- 
ployee under his supervision in such manner 
as to prevent such employee from perform- 
ing any work; or (2) any such employee who 
is so prevented from working by reason of 
such practice.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
@ point of order against the amendment 
but will reserve it at the moment so that 
we can read it more carefully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Nebraska is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a simple amendment that 
says that no part of the funds shall be 
paid in a situation where an employee of 
the Department of Justice is not assigned 
any work to do; either to the supervisory 
employee or to the employee himself. 

Now, this is serious. There is a prac- 
tice in the Department of Justice that 
when a prosecutor becomes too vigorous 
they do not give him any work to do. 
The King committee took the testimony 
of one John Mitchell in the Department 
of Justice who had prosecuted more 
vigorously than Mr. Caudle wanted him 
to. Here is some of the testimony: 

Mr. DEWIND. Well, how did you conduct 
the work on the cases that you were working 
on? 
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Mr. MITcHELL. I did not have any more 
work. I would say I sat around for several 
weeks and received no work. I tried on sev- 
eral occasions to see Mr. Caudle, and it was 
very obvious that Mr. Caudle was not going 
to see me. 

So, shortly after that, I decided that I 
would try to find out from Mr. Smith what 
had happened. I went to Mr. Smith’s office 
and found that he was away. I think this 
was probably a week end. Mr. Rothwacks 
was acting head of the section, so I told Mr. 
Rothwacks that I was about going crazy 
with no work to do, and I wanted to know 
if he knew of any instructions or any direc- 
tions given why I was being assigned no more 
work. 

Mr. Rothwacks appeared quite embar- 
rassed, and he said when Mr. Smith left Mr. 
Smith had instructed him that if I asked for 
any work I was.to be told that there was a 
memorandum directing that I was to be as- 
signed no more work, and if I asked the rea- 
son why I was to be told that I was busy 
working on the Ripps-Mitchell case. 


Out in California there was a prose- 
cutor by the name of O’Gara who prose- 
cuted more vigorously than the powers 
that be wanted him to. What happened 
in his case? They assigned him no work. 
I asked Mr. Tramutolo, the United States 
attorney: 

Have you been pretty busy over at the 
United States attorney’s office? 

Very busy. 

Tremendously busy? 

Tremendously. And to the contrary, that 
no income tax cases have been sent by Wash- 
ington, of course, that is the rankest kind of 
a@ delusion, because we are getting quite a 
nu:nber of cases. 

Everybody is busy? 

Everybody is busy. 

Understaffed? 

Very understaffed and underpaid. 

And still the taxpayers are paying Mr. 
O’Gara, and you assume the responsibility of 
not assigning him any duties? 

Mr. TRAMUTOLO. Well, I am sure, Congress- 
man—lI know that you asked me that ques- 
tion before—that when the Attorney General 
understands my position he will not remain 
on the staff. And in the meantime, because 
he cannot work with the other members of 
the staff, I have not assigned him anything. 


Later on in our hearings Mr. Karesh, 
assistant United States attorney, was 
asked about this same thing. I asked: 

What is the taxpayers’ position in all of 
this? Mr. O'Gara is isolated, draws his sal- 
ary, and is not assigned any duties. 

Mr. KaresH. Mr. Tramutolo wrote a letter 
to the Department of Justice. He set forth 
all of these specifications, and he set forth 
all of these charges to the Attorney General. 

He told the Attorney General that he was 
not putting him on any work. And the 
Attorney General has not directed him, as I 
gather, to put Mr. O’Gara on any work. 


Now, you have a practice, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, that if a 
prosecutor attempts to prosecute certain 
offenders of the law, he is taken away 
from that work and no work is assigned 
to him. A small matter, yes, the salaries 
of a few people. But there is a principle 
involved. 

The Department of Justice utterly dis- 
regards the position of the taxpayers of 
the country. When a prosecutor wants 
to prosecute certain people that those on 
the inside do not like to have prosecuted 
he is assigned no duties. In the mean- 
time the taxpayers continue to pay his 
Salary. 
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My amendment provides that no funds 
shall be paid to the man who does not 
work and neither shall funds be paid to 
the supervising officer who directs that 
the employee remain on the staff and 
perform no duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a favorable 
vote on my amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order would come too 
late. The gentleman has spoken on the 
merits of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr. ROONEY. I was wondering 
whether or not the gentleman from Ne- 
braska was going to withdraw his amend- 
ment since he has already made his 
political speech. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. This is not 
a political speech. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is the gentleman 
really serious about his proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I am. I 
do not believe the taxpayers want to pay 
somebody who does not work. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a long day 
since 10 o’clock this morning. I am get- 
ting a little too tired to debate politics 
at this time of the day. Of course, I 
very seldom ever mention politics here 
on the House floor, but if there is any- 
thing in this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska but politics, 
then I just have never seen politics. 

I ask that this amendment be defeated. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take 5 min- 
utes, but I do want to say to the House 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska is a sound amend- 
ment. It deserves serious and enthu- 
siastic support. Enough evidence has 
been presented to the committee inves- 
tigating the Justice Department to con- 
vince us that there are situations ex- 
actly as the gentleman from Nebraska 
has described them. We are familiar 
with the two situations which he has 
specifically mentioned. On top of that 
we have a survey of the Justice Depart- 
ment made by the FBI in 1945 which 
indicates that at that time there were 
many, many attorneys in various divi- 
sions of the Justice Department who 
were not performing any duty at all; 
that nearly every one of those divisions 
was grossly overstaffed. Much of this 
evidence was presented this week to our 
committee. The former Attorney Gen- 
eral was asked last Monday whether 
those conditions had been corrected. 
It, of course, should be pointed out that 
they existed prior to his tenure. But, 
he was not able to give us any definite 
information as to whether those condi- 
tions have been corrected. He dis- 
claimed knowledge as to the details in 
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the administration of his office. The 
gentleman from Nebraska is simply of- 
fering an amendment saying that no 
funds shall be paid to a man who is not 
doing any work and no funds shall be 
paid to his division chief or his super- 
visor who directs that he shall not do 
any work. Now I cannot see what pos- 
sible opposition could be voiced by any- 
one to an amendment of that kind. To 
vote against it is the equivalent of sup- 
porting the principle that a man should 
be paid, whether he works or not. That 
is not a tenable position at any time, 
least of all now when millions of those 
who do work must foot the bill for 
idle Government employees. I think 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska should be sup- 
ported. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HILLINGS. I join the gentle- 
man from New York in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. As a member of the 
committee investigating the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Attorney Gen- 
eral I am convinced that this particular 
amendment would help correct evils 
which exist in several offices of United 
States attorneys, especially in San 
Francisco. This amendment would 
help to remedy the situation. It might 
help in the battle to restore confidence 
in the Department of Justice. The 
amendment should be supported. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. WERDEL. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 124, noes 84. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just wondering 
how seriously we take ourselves at times. 
Have we forgotten entirely that this is 
the House of Representatives? Have we 
forgotten that the things we do here 
really get recognition around the world? 
Do we realize that this horseplay is not 
understood in other countries—horse- 
play, just plain horseplay, playboy stuff, 
in the greatest deliberative body in the 
world, just because we are getting tired 
and it is half past 6? 

Let us realize our positions. We rep- 
resent the people of this country. We 
also represent the boys in Korea. We 
represent a great people. You may 
shout “yea” to your hearts’ content. You 
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were a part of it, and you are not adding 
to it one bit by this present performance 
making light of a subject you have made 
too light of, in the first place, by your 
conduct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. No; I do not yield. 
This is the only time I have raised my 
voice today. 

Some of us are fed up with it. If the 
sense of responsibility prevails, almost 
every Member on this floor ought to be 
fed up with it. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yorry: On page 
29, after line 4, insert the following: “Src. 
207. None of the funds appropriated by this 
title may be used in the preparation or prose- 
cution of any suit or proceeding in any 
court by or on behalf of the United States 
(1) against a State of the Union; or (2) 
against in excess of twenty-five hundred 
defendants.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
@ point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is legislation 
grafted on an appropriation bill, and 
therefore utterly inappropriate. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California, in effect, would mean 
that officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice would be precluded from prosecut- 
ing any suit or proceedings in any court 
of the United States on behalf of the 
United States against any State of the 
Union and against any defendant or de- 
fendants that might be in excess of 
twenty-five hundred in number. I 
maintain that that is a restriction on 
the authority of the officials of the At- 
torney General and has no place in an 
appropriation bill. It is now the usual 
limitation upon monies to be expended. 
It is definitely legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California wish to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. YORTY. I do not, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. Harris]. The 
Chair is ready torule. The point of order 
is made against the amendment on the 
ground that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, The Chair has had an 
opportunity to read and analyze the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California at page 29, after line 4, 
inserting the language which has been 
read. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the language of the amendment merely 
places a negative limitation upon the 
appropriation and is not a restriction 
upon discretion of officials. Therefore, 
the amendment does not constitute 
legislation and the point of order is 
overruled. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 2 minutes, fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Yorty]. The 2 
minutes to be reserved to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

; Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 


that all debate on the pending amend- _ 
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ment, and all amendments thereto, close 
5 minutes after the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Yorty] 
are concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HINsHAW) there 
were—ayes 114, noes 66. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, what 
about the allocation of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California [Mr. Yorty] has 5 min- 
utes, and the remaining 5 minutes will 
be divided equally between the eight 
Members who were standing at the time, 
which would give each Member about 
three-quarters of a minute. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Yorty] is recognized. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I might 


- say in opening that you must have the 


consent of the United States to sue the 
United States. I do not know why the 
United States should be privileged to sue 
a State of the Union without the con- 
sent of that State. I originally had 
such a proviso in my amendment. That 
was thought to be legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, so I took it out. But I 
call your attention to the fact that even 
if this amendment is adopted, it will 
only require the passage of a joint reso- 
lution to permit the United States to 
proceed against a State. Congress can 
still authorize such a suit if it is the 
right thing to do. 

As far as California is concerned, we 
may be closing the door after the horse 
has gone. As you know, before the fil- 
ing of the famous case of the United 
States against California, the consent 
of Congress was asked for that suit. 
When ‘the consent of Congress was not 
forthcoming, the Attorney General went 
ahead and sued without the consent of 
Congress, and as a result we have had a 
lawsuit decided in a manner believed to 
be unjust by both Houses of Congress. 
Only a veto has prevented restoration 
of the original position the States of this 
Union occupied before the decision in 
United States against California. 

The State of Louisiana urged vigor- 
ously before the Supreme Court that it 
thought it was a sovereign State and 
could not be sued by the United States 
without its consent. It was ruled in that 
case that the United States could go 
ahead and sue. It seems to me it is 
about time we called a halt to these 
suits against States of the Union when 
the States sued do not consent and the 
Congress does not consent. If there isa 
justifiable suit, let the Justice Depart- 
ment bring a request for permission to 
sue to Congress and we will pass upon it, 
or let them go to the State involved and 
if the State consents to the suit none 
of us will complain. All of us are con- 
cerned over this new, dangerous doctrine 
of proprietary rights, said to be an attri- 
bute of the sovereignty of the Federal 
Government. It seems to me we should 
have started inserting this provision in 
all appropriation bills a long time ago. 

I will not dwell longer on the part of 
my amendment dealing with suits 
against the States, because I think most 
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of you know that the States need this 
protection if we are going to preserve 
our form of government. We cannot go 
on in the present manner allowing the 
Federal Government to arbitrarily sit 
back and say, “You cannot sue me,” 
while insisting that it can sue without 
their consent what we thought were the 
sovereign States of the Union assert- 
ing paramount rights based upon sov- 
ereignty, paramount rights that are by 
some strange new doctrine turned into 
proprietary rights in property. 

The amendment also conjains a pro- 
hibition against suing more than 2,500 
people in one lawsuit. I have so pro- 
vided because in the State of California 
the Federal Government condemned a 
ranch on the Pacific coast, at the mouth 
of a river. Then after they condemned 
the ranch and turned it into a military 
establishment, they proceeded to sue in 
the Federal court every farmer in that 
entire watershed, alleging that the 
rights of the United States to the use of 
all the water in the river, and in fact 
more, are paramount and superior to 
the rights of every other person on that 
river. I think it is about time we put a 
stop to these supercolossal lawsuits 
against our people, lawsuits which actu- 
ally amount to a fine against every citizen 
forced to defend his rights. I have heard 
it said that the Federal Government is 
simply trying to find out what it bought, 
when it bought the Santa Margarita 
Ranch and to quiet title to the water 
rights that it bought. I wish I had time 
to explain to you how fallacious that is. 
In the first place, they should have 
found out what they were buying before 
they took the money and bought the 
ranch. Instead of doing that, they are 
proceeding as no private owner could do. 
What private owner could afford to sue 
everybody on a stream to determine his 
water rights? But the Justice Depart- 
ment takes the money we give them and 
sues everybody on the stream, sues every 
little farmer along the stream, and each 
one is forced to hire a lawyer <nd go into 
court to defend himself. It is not only a 
legal wrong but it is also a moral wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hitirncs] is recognized. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HInsHiw- 
yielded his time to Mr. HILLINGs.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California [Mr. H1Li1n¢s] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The important thing that all of us 
should recognize in regard to this par- 
ticular amendment is that if the Federal 
Government is allowed to extend its 
paramount rights doctrine to invade 
every State in the Union and to take con- 
trol of the water resources of every State 
of the Union, then we will destroy the 
constitutional concept of the States’ 
rights. 

It seems to me this amendment is 
worthy of support so that we may have 
further consideration of the legal ques- 
tion involved and worthy of support also 
because of the serious situation facing 
the people in southern California. 
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There the Federal Government has gone 
in and filed suit against thousands and 
thousands of small land owners, threat- 
ening the rights of the people of a vast 
area. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Is the purpose of this 
amendment to prohibit the Government 
from asserting its right with reference 
to Camp Pendleton? 

If that is the purpose, the gentleman 
knows, and everyone should know, that 
Camp Pendleton is a large Marine Corps 
depot and training center. There is 
some controversy between the camp and 
some little town. It is reported here 
that some 2,500 people are involved in 
the community. 

If the purpose of the amendment is 
to prevent the Government from assert- 
ing its rights, I think the Committee 
should know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, every 
State in the Union has an interest in this. 
If the United States Government can 
proceed as it is doing against California, 
and thousands of our citizens, it can 
assert paramount rights to any State- 
owned property or privately owned prop- 
erty in any State of the Union just as it 
is doing in California. 

Replying to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, it is not intended to deny the Fed- 
eral Government at Camp Pendleton any 
rights the Federal Government right- 
fully possesses. This is an attempt to 
compel the Federal Government to assert 
those rights in a proper way. As the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Yorty] 
said, a suit has been filed against what 
may amount to more than 14,000 people. 
Every one of them is being compelled to 
come into court and defend his water 
rights against Federal claims. Defend- 
ants have even been served on the oppo- 
site side of the watershed, where the 
water flows the other way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California [Mr. Saytor] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to support the amendment and I 
think every Member of Congress would 
if he realized the implications of the 
Santa Marguerita case in California. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that this is the case about which 
Mr. Vanech testified before the House 
Appropriations Committee that the Gov- 
ernment brought the suit to determine 
actual ownership of water. I have been 
informed that suit has been instituted 
against over 14,000 people, but Mr. Van- 
ech said in his testimony before the 
committee, which appears at page 19 
of the hearings in the Department of 
Justice volume, that there were only be- 
tween 1,700 and 2,000 people involved. 

This amendment will preserve the 
rights of our sovereign States that were 
re to them under our constitu- 
ion. 

I urge you to support this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Jackson]. 


House, 
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Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I join with the other Mem- 
bers who have spoken in support of the 
amendment. It seems to me that the 
tremendous implications inherent in the 
situation in California should create 
some very real fears in the mind of every 
Member of this House who is concerned 
with the rights of the community, the 
right of the county, the right of the 
States. 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I am 
sorry; I cannot yield at the moment. 

The situation exists where the long 
arm of the Federal Government has 
reached out to lay itself on the lives, 
property, and destiny of 3,000 to 4,000 
individuals; to hale them into court, and 
to assume for them not the form of a 
just and guiding force in their lives but 
something to be feared. This is a situa- 
tion which is of great concern to all who 
are truly interested in the rights of the 
individual and the rights of the sov- 
ereign States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether it is worth while to 
try to introduce some common sense 
into this debate. We sure reached a high 
level of statesmanship a while ago when 
we adopted the ridiculous amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 
And now we are getting to the point 
where we are going to prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from instituting any 
lawsuit against a State and against more 
than 2,500 defendants. We sure are ad- 
vancing to a high degree of statesman- 
ship. 

Will you please read the testimony on 
page 19 of the hearings? I do not have 
time to read all of it to you at the mo- 
ment. The Assistant Attorney General 
said: 

The Navy has asked that their rights be 
adjudicated on this stream. Our action is 
just merely to find out how many acre-feet 
of water the United States Government is 
entitled to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Yorrty]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 117, noes 66. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Brown of Ohio moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have offered this motion because of 
the charge made a while ago by the 
gentleman from Michigan that we were 
engaging in horseplay. Well, it seems 
to me that if there is anything to that 
charge, perhaps we should rise, strike 
out the enacting clause, and go home. 

I am not certain just what horseplay 
the gentleman from Michigan referred 
to in his rather impassionate talk to the 
I hope he was not referring to 
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the political speech made by my good 
friend, the majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, to whom I lis- 
tened with great respect and great at- 
tention when he said something about it 
was not the political party, but individ- 
uals who should be held responsible for 
crime. I agree with him fully; and I 
cannot help but notice there have been 
many individuals in the city of Boston 
who are being held responsible for their 
crimes. 

I noticed also that despite the gen- 
tleman who is in charge of the bill re- 
peated expressions of his great desire 
to complete action on this measure, that 
time is always yielded for a political 
speech. 

If there has been any horseplay or 
any political speeches made in this 
House today, neither has come from 
the Republican side; unless the gentle- 
man from Michigan feels it is horseplay 
for the Members of Congress to disagree 
with him and vote for healthy reduc- 
tions in the appropriations contained in 
this bill which originally totaled nearly 
$1,100,000,000. 


I can assure the gentleman there are . 


@ great many Americans who do not 
feel it is horseplay, but is good govern- 
ment and good public service, for the 
Members of this House to stay on the 
job here, insist upon debating the dif- 
ferent provisions in this bill, and offer- 
ing and voting for amendments to strike 
out or reduce those items of appropria- 
tion, wherever and whenever they feel 
proper savings can be made to the bene- 
fit of the taxpayers. 

Now the chairman of the committee 
has several times seen fit to charge the 
House is not using common sense. 

Well, it seems to me the great ma- 
jority of this House has exercised a lot 
of common sense in the last few hours 
in striking out something like $50,000,- 
000 of this overstuffed appropriation 
bill. If it be horseplay, or if it be a 
lack of exercise of common sense to save 
the people’s money, then we should have 
more of such here in the House. I hope 
we will hear no more of this bosh about 
horseplay and the House failing to ex- 
ercise common sense. There are many 
Members of this House of Representa- 
tives who may have just as much sense 
as some of those who have attempted 
to lecture us. I cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the thought there are 
many in this House who have a lot 
more sense than has been displayed on 
this floor by some individual Members 
who, by their criticizing of the sound 
and good judgment of the majority of 
this body, have simply demonstrated 
that while they can dish it out, they 
cannot take it. 

I do not like what has been going on, 
and I hope this sort of thing will be 
stopped right now. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? ‘ 

Mr. ROONEY. I object, Mr. Chaire 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending motion, 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] talks about the city of 
Boston and corruption and criminals. 
Has he forgotten about: the town of 
Washington Court House, Ohio, in his 
own congressional district? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
is just as wrong as he always is. Wash- 

. ington Court House is not in my district. 

Mr. ROONEY. I ask for the regular 
order, Mr. Chairman. Washington 
Court House is in the Seventh District, 
Fayette County, Ohio, which is supposed 
to be represented here by the gentle- 
man. Has the gentleman from Ohio 
forgotten about the boodle of the Hard- 
ing gang in Ohio? No one has a corner 
on decency or good reputation here. 
When the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Rapaut] said that we should cut 
out the horseplay, he was referring to 
the type of silly amendments which were 
voted, with few exceptions, by everyone 
on the minority side, such as the last 
two amendments. Tomorrow, when you 
look at them in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc=- 
orD, and you find the comment in the 
newspapers, I think you will regret that 
you had any part in supporting either 
one of the two of them. It would not 
now surprise me, with the temper of 
the folks on the other side of the aisle, 
to have the Clerk read an amendment 
to this bill which would provide for re- 
peal of one of the Ten Commandments. 
You would probably adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

The question was taken; and on @ 
division (demanded by Mr. McCormack) 
there were—ayes 48, noes 117. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TrTLE III—DEPARTM)INT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary eX- 
penses of the Office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce (hereafter in this title referred to as 
the Secretary), including services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), at rates for individuals 
not to exceed $50 per diem; and tele- 
type news service (not exceeding $1,000); 
$1,850,000. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that the 
turn-over in personnel last year in the 
Department of Commerce was 40 per- 
cent; in the Weather Bureau, 52 percent; 
in the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
184.4 percent; and in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, 52.1 percent. I know 
that the subcommittee is concerned 
about that, and I was wondering if the 
subcommittee had been able to suggest 
to the Department of Commerce any 
steps which would cut that turn-over, 
which is very costly to the Government, 
I think it is abnormally high. I hope 
that next year we will be able to cut 
down on it, because if it goes on it will 
mean that a great deal of money is 
being wasted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Maintenance and operation of public air- 
ports, Territory of Alaska: For expenses nec- 
essary for the maintenance, improvement, 
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and operation of public airports in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, as authorized by law (48 
U. 8S. C. 485 c-h); including arms and am- 
munition; and purchase, repair, and clean- 
ing of uniforms; $435,000. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman; I have a liking for my 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. He is the best Republican pol- 
itician in the House, but when he takes 
the floor he unfortunately sometimes 
enters into the field of personalities. 

I like a man who can take the floor and 
give a good broadside politically for his 
party. I like to see Republicans do it, 
and I like to see Democrats doit. How 
ever, I do not like to see men get into 
the field of personalities, particularly 
when they pick out some community to 
talk about. I could talk about plenty 
of communities. I could talk about Ohio 


_ but I am not going to do it, because 


there are millions of fine persons out 
there. I could talk about communities 
in Ohio, but, for the same reason, I am 
not.going to do it. 

There is just one weakness the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has, de- 
spite his great capacity. He has a tend- 
ency to enter into personalities. Ap- 
parently the gentleman gvas very much 
disturbed about what I said in relation 
to 84 percent of the press of the coun- 
try being Republican, at least 50 percent 
of them being very bitterly so, and that 
for 4 years they tried to make a work-up 
of the American people, appealing to 
emotionalism and fear and prejudice, 
It must be he was disturbed about that, 
because I understand he owns some 
newspapers himself. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that for over 20 years I have been as free 
from any outside affiliations as any man 
can be. I have absolutely no outside af- 
filiations of any kind. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Ohio can say that? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was called 
to the telephone and did not have the 
opportunity of hearing all of the remarks 
of my friend from Massachusetts, for 
whom I have the highest respect, and 
who, I understand, was attempting to 
lecture me. But, from what I could 
hear as I came into the hall, I do not 
believe that he lectured the gentleman 
from New York who also engaged in per- 
sonalities. Now, JoHN McCormack is @ 
grand fellow. 

Mr. MCCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I simply want 
to pay you a tribute. I did not ask the 
gentleman to yield, but I will yield only 
for a moment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that when the 
gentleman from Ohio refers to me, he 
refer to me as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts in accordance with the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I accept the point of order, and hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts does not 
object to me calling him a grand fellow, 
because I honestly and sincerely believe 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack] is a grand fellow. 
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If he has a weakness and if I have a 
weakness perhaps it is that we are both 
overzealous in our party loyalty. Cer- 
tainly, there has been no man who has 
engaged in political debate on this floor 
more than the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. I have 
heard him for a great many years, talk- 
ing about Republicans and all their pur- 
ported vices and faults. I heard him 
here today again make references to the 
scandals in the Harding administration. 

I would like to remind the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that a Republican 
administration promptly cleaned up 
those scandals, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States did not lose 
a single penny as a result of that which 
had happened. Also that every individ- 
ual connected with those scandals either 
fied the country, committed suicide, or 
was sent to prison. There was only one 
man who, I recall, escaped, and he was 
a Democratic national committeeman 
from the State of California by the name 
of Doheny. I also remember that the 
gentleman from Ohio, who was alluded 
to a moment ago, was tried, but was not 
convicted. I also recall that some, if 
not most of those who were convicted, 
were members of the Democratic Party. 

Again I want to agree with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, as I did a 
few minutes ago, that no party is free 
of all corruption or of allsin. The gen- 
tleman was the one who talked about 
individual responsibility, as he was mak- 
ing his political speech to which there 
was no chance to answer at the moment. 
Therefore, I did take the opportunity of 
replying just as soon as I could, and I 
did point out in words which I hope 
could not be misunderstood, the old ad- 
monition, “Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw rocks,” or to 
quote a greater authority, “Let him 
without sin cast the first stone.” Thank 
you very much. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of the 
act of August 6, 1947 (33 U. S. C. 883a—-883i), 
including purchase of not to exceed three 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only; lease of sites and the erection of tempo- 
rary buildings for tide, magnetic or seismo- 
logical observations; hire of aircraft; opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of an airplane; 
extra compensation at not to exceed $15 per 
month to each member of the crew of a ves- 
sel when assigned duties as recorder or in- 
strument observer, and at not to exeed $1 
per day for each station to employees of 
other Federal agencies while making ocean- 
ographic observations or tending seismo- 
graphs; not to exceed $25,000 for services as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); pay, allowances, 
gratuities, transportation of dependents and 
household effects, and payment of funeral 
expenses, as authorized by law, for not to ex- 
ceed 185 commissioned officers on the active 
list; and pay of commissioned officers re- 
tired in accordance with law; $12,535,000: 
Provided, That the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are authorized during 
the current fiscal year to transfer without 
reimbursement to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, subject to the approval of the Ci- 
reau of the Budget, landing craft, launches, 
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marine engines, electronic equipment, au- 
tomotive vehicles, parts, equipment, and 
supplies, excess to the needs of such De- 
partments, which will serve to expedite sur- 
veys in Alaska for national defense: Pro- 
vided further, That during the current fiscal 
year, this appropriation shall be reimbursed 
for press costs and costs of paper for charts 
published by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and furnished for the official use of the 
military departments of the Department of 
Defense. 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, far be it from me to 
get involved in the very interesting and 
amusing discussion between two very 
illustrious and able Members of the 
House of Representatives. But, to the 
best of my recollection, Mr. Doheny was 
not a Democratic national committee- 
man from the State of California. The 
late Mr. Dockweil was the Democratic 
national committeeman from Califor- 
nia during the time that has been spoken 
of. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WEATHER BUREAU 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the Weather Bureau, including 
maintenance and operation of aircraft; not 
to exceed $25,000 for services as authorized 
by section 15 of uhe Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a); not to exceed $10,000 for 
maintenance of a printing office in the city 
of Washington, as authorized by law; and 
purchase of four passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only; $27,000,000: Provided, 
That durins the current fiscal year, the 
maximum amount authorized under section 
8 (a) of the act of June 2, 1948 (15 U.S.C. 
327), for extra compensation to employees of 
other Government agencies for taking and 
transmitting meteorological observations, 
shall be $5 per day; and the maximum base 
rate of pay authorizec under section 3 (b) 
of said act, for employees conducting mete- 
orological investigations in the Arctic region, 
shall be $6,000 per annum, except that not 
more than five of such employees at any 
one time may receive a base rate of $8,500 
per annum, and such employees may be ap- 
pointed without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, a 
steel strike is due to occur next week. 
The deadline for the walk-out is Tues- 
day midnight. The strike may take 
place, or it may not, But whatever hap- 
pens, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that action on the part of the 
steelworkers will be no rash or ill-con- 
sidered step. 

Although the contract of the United 
Steel Workers of America, CIO, with 
the industry expired on December 31, 
1951, the patriotic efforts of Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the union, and presi- 
dent of the CIO, has kept the door open 
for continued negotiations and possible 
settlement of the issues by the Govern- 
ment all these many, long weeks. 

Mr. Murray’s conduct of the special 
international session of United Steel 
Workers Association at Atlantic City 
on January 3 where he obtained 
overwhelming approval of his proposal 
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to postpone the strike was an outstand- 
ing example of labor statesmanship, 
Over 2,000 delegates assembled, all de- 
termined to carry through the action to 
cease work, The drama reached a cli- 
max when Philip Murray swung every 
delegate behind him with an eloquent 
and forceful appeal to their patriotism, 
to their loyalty to their country over 
their union. This is the episode which 
the press failed to record fully, and the 
public was almost entirely unaware of 
what had occurred. This was drama 
and the work of a great leader performed 
by an artist of rare ability. 

While urging deferment of the walk- 
out at the time he nevertheless made 
clear that the union was not surrender- 
ing its right to strike should the steel 
companies fail to reasonably meet the 
workers’ proposals, At the same time 
he felt impelled by duty as a citizen to 
warn against the danger, at that time, 
of doing anything which might jeop- 
ardize the Nation’s vast defense-mobili- 
zation effort by cutting off the supply of 
steel—the most vital element in the pro- 
duction program, 

I feel it is only fair, Mr. Chairman, 
that the great example of leadership and 
restraint exercised by Mr. Murray on 
that dramatic gccasion should receive 
proper recognition and therefore I call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives his words on 
January 3: 

We will not sacrifice our right to Use our 
economic strength— 


The strike— 


against owners of American industry. But 
we are not going to lend comfort to commu- 
nism, Stalin, or Sovietism, either at home or 
abroad. 


The Wage Stabilization Board went 
into the problem of the union proposals 
and industry’s counterpoints and came 
up with a decision which the companies 
turned down. 

Now the period of grace is expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris: Page 
46, after line 5, add the following new para- 
graph: 

“STUDY OF ATMOSPHERIC DISTURBANCES 

“For such expenditures as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau to carry out the duties imposed upon 
him by Public Law 657, Eightieth Congress, 
approved June 16, 1948, in fully and thor- 
oughly studying the internal structure of 
thunderstorms, hurricanes, cyclones, and 
other severe atmospheric disturbances, 
$1,500,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 min- 
utes, 5 minutes to be reserved for the 
committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Reserving the right 
to object, I think that is a little abrupt. 
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I might want to speak on it a little my- 
self. 

Mr. ROONEY. Make it 7 minutes, 
after the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I want to hear what 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has to 
say. I might want to say something my- 
self. 

Mr. 
further. 

I want a minute or two to speak on 
the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, Public Law 657 was passed, I will 
read a short excerpt from it: 

Provided, That the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau is authorized and directed to study 
fully and thoroughly the internal structure 
of thunderstorms, hurricanes, cyclones, and 
other severe atmospheric disturbances. 


I have made a careful study, or, at 
least, I have tried to make a careful 
study, of this matter, and have taken 
it up with the Weather Bureau, and they 
have reported to me at my request. They 
say that in order to carry out that law— 
and it has never been carried out; 
the Weather Bureau has recommended 
money for it a number of times, and so 
has the Secretary of Commerce, but the 
Bureau of the Budget has never allowed 
it—it will require additional funds. I 
respect this great Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations. There is not any question 
but what it is a great committee. I also 
respect the Bureau of the Budget. I 
think they do an excellent job most of 
the time. But they are not sacrosanct. 
Neither is this great subcommittee sac- 
rosanct. It is up to the Congress to 
determine whether or not to make an 
appropriation. It is up to us to say 
whether or not we want to carry out this 
law. The law directed the Weather Bu- 
reau to do this work, but we never gave 
them the funds to do it. 

Now, this is most serious on my part. 
Ever since I was a child I have lived in 
an area where some of my friends and 
neighbors have been killed by cyclones. 
I have seen some killed and millions 
of dollars’ worth of property lost by 
cyclones. They come on like a thief in 
the night. They come on sometimes 
suddenly, without warning; and if you 
had seen some of your friends and neigh- 
bors killed as I have, if you had seen this 
great devastation of property, you would 
feel the same way about it that I do. 

Why in the name of all that is good 
and bad should we not carry out this 
law? They say that if you will give 
them this amount of money, they can 
carry on a study with radar and upper 
air soundings, and that they can make 
a scientific investigation and very prob- 
ably come up with some important an- 
swers that will be of great help in saving 
lives and property. They hope to find 
ways to reasonably well foretell the 
storms that are brewing. They feel that 
with this money—and I want to be fair 
and reasonable, it may take some addi- 
tional appropriations later, I do not say 
this is all it will ever cost, but certainly 
this will be a great start—they feel that 
they can scientifically determine why 
storms occur; they feel that they can 
take balloons and send them up into the 
upper air strata and with the use of 


MORRIS. 


I decline to yield 
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radar also tell when a storm is going to 
form in a certain area. If they can do 
that and then give their warnings, which, 
of course, the law requires them to do, it 
will be a godsend to our people. I hope 
that you will go along with this amend- 
ment. 

Surely we want to save human life. 
This would be small expense when com- 
pared to saving lives and property. Here 
is the breakdown of it: They need $50,- 
000 for severe local storm warning net- 
works; $90,000 for the radar network; 
$75,000 for specialized studies; $900,000 
for the procurement and installation of 
equipment for upper air observation; 
and $335,000 for maintenance and ob- 
servation of equipment including obser- 
vations and expendable supplies. Then 
they want $50,000 for forecasting for the 
public. This makes a total of $1,500,000. 

I ask you to make an exception, in this 
case, to the rule of not voting for amend- 
ments to raise the amount the Appro- 
priations Committee has allowed. Let 
us protect ourselves, as best we can, from 
storms. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Weather Bureau 
asked for $28,000,000 for next year’s pro- 
gram; this committee has given them 
$27,000,000. Certainly out of $27,000,- 
000 they ought to be able to do quite a 
bit of studying as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes; I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May I ask the gen- 
tleman whether or not there are any 
funds in this bill that may be used spe- 
cifically by the Weather Bureau for this 
study. 

Mr. ROONEY. There are; as a mat- 
ter of fact I have in my hand a copy of 
a letter addressed to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] on March 7, 
in which the Weather Bureau says they 
have been gathering statistics on tor- 
nadoes and have been studying ways and 
means of forecasting their occurrence. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemran yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend this letter 
in the Recorp which states that they do 
not have such funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
will have to get that permission in the 
House. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma and the gentleman from New 
York are not so much at variance. What 
I said was that they were making a 
study of statistics on tornadoes. They 
always tell a Member of Congress they 
do not have funds, because they are go- 
ing to use the funds for this, that, and 
the other purpose. But if this is as im- 
portant as the gentleman from Okla- 
homa says it is, the Weather Bureau 
ought to use part of the $27,000,000 for 
the study to which he refers. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. The reason I ask the 
gentleman to yield is because, being 
somewhat of a student of meteorology 
myself, I think the Weather Bureau peo- 
ple are beginning to find ways in which 
they may be able in the not too distant 
future actually to avert some of these 
things which are so terrible. A catas- 
trophe of a million dollars is nothing for 
a tornado to leave behind it after it has 
gone through a town. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is true; but I 
think they can do a lot of study on tor- 
nadoes within this $27,000,000. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That $27,000,000, of 
course, is not for study; most of it is for 
Weather Bureau reporting and report- 
ing stations all over the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

, TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 601. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or of the funds avail- 
able for: expenditure by any corporation in- 
cluded in this act, shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who engages 
in a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or who ad- 
vocates, or is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence: Provided, That for the purposes here- 
of an affidavit shall be considered prima facie 
evidence that the person making the affidavit 
has not, contrary to the provisions of this 
section, engaged in a strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, is not a mem- 
ber of an organization of Government em- 
ployees that asserts the right to strike against 
the Government of the United States, or that 
such person does not advocate, and is not 
a member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence: Provided 
further, That any person who engages in a 
strike against the Government of the United 
States or who is a member of an organiza- 
tion of Government employees that asserts 
the right to strike against the Government 
of the United States, or who advocates, or 
who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence 
and accepts employment the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropriation 
or fund contained in this act shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both: Provided 
further, That the above penalty clause shall 
be in addition to, and not in substitution for, 
any other provisions of existing law. 


Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman knows 
that is a lot of nonsense, because we have 
taken 40,000 back into Mexico by air- 
plane. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will accept that fig- 
ure, but the same 40,000 came back. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 603. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used for pub- 
licity or propaganda purposes not heretofore 
authorized by the Congress. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENsEN: Page 
& after line 19 insert a new section, as fol- 
Ows: 

“No part of any appropriation or authoriza- 
tion contained in this act shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant during the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1, 1952: Provided, That 
this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within a De- 
partment provided for in this act; 

“(c) to offices or positions required by 
law to be filled by appointment of the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; 

“(d) to the employees of the Department 
of Justice, except general administration 
personnel; 


“(e) to the employees of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; 

“(f) to the employees of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; 

“(g) to the operational personnel of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; 


“(h) to the employees of the National 
Bureau of Standards; 


“(i) to the employees of the Judiciary 
Branch; 


‘ “(j) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, and 


“Provided further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 90 percent of the 
total provided for in this act, such limita- 
tion may cease to apply and said 90 per- 
cent shall become a ceiling for employ- 
ment during the fiscal year 1953, and if ex- 
ceeded at any time during fiscal year 1953 
this provision shall again become operative.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
take but a minute or two, since the hour 
is late. This amendment is almost iden- 
tical to the amendment which this House 
passed last year. You will note in this 
amendment I have exempted the em- 
ployees of the National Bureau of 
Standards because a great many em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Standards are 
scientists and are employed in some 
phase of the national defense program. 

The committee bill as it comes to the 
floor provided funds for approximately 
650 more employees for these depart- 
ments than was provided for in the 1952 
fiscal year appropriation bill. This 
amendment, if made law, will keep about 
3,500 people off the rolls by simply not 
filling vacancies, and will effect a saving 
to the taxpayers of approximately 
$17,500,000 in fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the ef- 
fect of the amendment offered by my 
dear friend the gentleman from Iowa, 
after the substantial reductions made by 
the committee, is utterly crippling. The 
subcommittee spent many long hours in 
reviewing the estimates presented for 
the many separate items of appropria- 
tion and in its judgment recommended 
the very minimum necessary to carry out 
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the functions the Congress has directed 
the departments to perform. 

This restriction would affect the Pat- 
ent Office. It would affect the Bureau 
of Public Roads. It would affect the 
Weather Bureau, the importance of 
which we discussed only a few moments 
ago. It would affect the State Depart- 
ment insofar as its intelligence activities 
are concerned. It would affect the For- 
eign Service personnel of the State De- 
partment overseas. It would interfere 
with the program of construction of the 
Falcon and the Anzalduas Dams, under 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 

With regard to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram presents work requirements that 
render it essential that the full comple- 
ment of personnel be maintained 
throughout the year. This function 
applies to all highway construction and 
maintenance including urban streets 
constructed with or without Federal aid. 
The forest highway program involves 
seasonal employment with fluctuation 
from a high point during the construc- 
tion season in the summer to a low point 
during the off season in the winter. It 
is necessary at the beginning of the con- 
struction season to replace all and not 
just a percentage of personnel fur- 
loughed during the winter. 

If this amendment is economy, then I 
know nothing about government. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote, and 
ask that the amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rooney) 
there were—ayes 152, noes 89. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the reeommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to, 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7289) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. RCONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill, and all 
amendments thereto, to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
@ se~arate vote on the so-called Williams 
amendi::ent at line 8, page 6, the Gross 


amendment on page 7, line 4. and the 
Brownson amendment at page 14, line 10, 
the Curtis of Missouri amendment on 
page 15, line 16, and the Fisher amend- 
ment at page 24, line 24. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
Jensen amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them engross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 8, strike out “$30,486,710” 
and insert “$27,923,163” and after the period 
on line 8 insert the following: “None of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall 
be used to pay an assessment to any inter- 
national organization which exceeds one- 
third of the total annual cost thereof: Pra- 
vided, however, That such limitation shall 


not apply to assessments to inter-American 
organizations.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 154, noes 99. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Forty-nine Members 
have arisen; not a sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 


7, strike out lines 4 through 25, inclusive, 
and on page 8, strike out lines through 4. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker being in doubt, on a division, 
there were—ayes 122, noes 131. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-eight Mem- 
bers have risen; not a sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BRownson: On 


page 14, line 10, after “organizations”, strike 
out “$111,066,000” and insert “$66,575,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker being in doubt, on a division, 
there were—ayes 167, noes 98. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri: On page 15, line 16, strike out all lan- 


guage beginning on line 16, page 15, through 
line 10 on page 16. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 141, noes 119. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FiIsHeErR: 


On 


page 24, line 24, strike out “$43,400,000” and 
insert “$40,399,000.” 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 162, noes 102. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 193, nays 136, not voting 102, 


as follows: 


Aandahl 
Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Allen, Calif, 
Allen, Il. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Bates, Mass. 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Be!cher 
Bender 
Bentsen 
Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 
Bolton 
Ponner 
Bow 
Bramblett 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown. Ohio 
Brownson 
Bryson 
Budge 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Burleson 
Burton 
Busbey 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrnes 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Cox 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Devereux 
D'Ewart 


Addonizio 
Anfuso 
Angell 


[Roll No. 49] 
YEAS—193 


Dolliver 
Dondero 
Doughton 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Fisher 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fugate 
Gamble 
Gary 
Gathings 
Goodwin 
Grant 
Gregory 
Gwinn 
Hall, 


Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Mumma 
Murray, Tenn. 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norrell 
O'Hara 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Phillips 
Poage 
Rankin 


Edwin Arthur Reams 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Hand 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hunter 
Ikard 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C. 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
King, Pa. 
Lantaff 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lovre 
Lucas 
Lyle 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McMullen 
Mahon 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Meader 
Merrow 


NAYS—136 


Baring 
Barrett » 
Bates, Ky. 





Redden 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Regan 
Riehlman 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Ross 

St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scudder 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Steed 

Taber 
Tackett 
Talle 

Teague 
Thomas 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Vail 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Watts 
Werdel 
Wharton 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Ga. 
Wood, Idaho 


Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Bolling 


owed 
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Bosone Gross Norblad 
Bray Hagen O’Brien, Mich. 
Burnside Hale Osmers 
Canfield Havenner O'Toole 
Cannon Hays, Ark. Patterson 
Carnahan Heselton Perkins 
Case Holmes Philbin 
Celler Horan Polk 
Chudoff Howell Preston 
Cooper Irving Priest 
Corbett James Prouty 
Crosser Javits Rabaut 
Delaney Karsten,Mo. Radwan 
Denny Kean Ribicoff 
Denton Keating Richards 
Dollinger Kee Riley 
Donohue Kelley, Pa. Rodino 
Donovan Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, Colo. 
Durham Kennedy Rooney 
Eberharter Kerr Seely-Brown 
Elliott Kersten, Wis. Shelley 
Engle King, Calif. Sheppard 
Evins Lane Sieminski 
Fallon Lanham Smith, Miss. 
Feighan Lesinski Staggers 
Fenton Lind Sutton 
Fernandez McCarthy Taylor 
Fine McConnell Thompson, 
Fogarty McCormack Mich. 
Forand McGrath Tollefson 
Frazier McGuire Trimble 
Fulton Machrowicz Vinson 
Furcolo Mack, Ill. Vorys 
Garmatz Mack, Wash. Walter 
Gavin Madden Whitten 
George Mansfield Widnall 
Golden Marshall Wier 
Gore Mitchell Wilson, Ind. 
Graham Morano Withrow 
Granahan Morgan Yates 
Granger Morris Yorty 
Green Moulder Zablocki 
Greenwood Multer 

NOT VOTING—102 
Albert Hays, Ohio Potter 
Anderson, Calif. Hébert Poulson 
Aspinall Hedrick Powell 
Bailey Heffernan Price 
Battle Heller Rains 
Beall Herter Ramsay 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Ill. Reece, Tenn. 
Blackney Hoffman, Mich. Reed, Ill. 
Boykin Holifield Rhodes 
Brehm Hope Rivers 
Buchanan Hull Rogers, Tex. 
Buckley Jackson, Wash. Roosevelt 
Camp Jonas Sabath 
Carlyle Judd Sadlak 
Carrigg Keogh Sasscer 
Chatham Kirwan Scott, Hardie 
Chiperfield Klein Scott, 
Clemente Kluczynski Hugh D., Jr. 
Combs Larcade Scrivner 
Crawford McDonough Secrest 
Curtis, Nebr. McKinnon Short 
Davis, Tenn. McMillan Simpson, Pa. 
Dawson McVey Sittler 
Deane Magee Smith, Kans, 
DeGraffenried Mason Spence 
Dempsey Miller, Calif. Stigler 
Dingell Morrison Stockman 
Dorn Morton Velde 
Doyle Murdock Vursell 
Eaton Murphy Weichel 
Flood Murray, Wis. Welch 
Gordon O’Brien, Ill, Wheeler 
Halleck O’Konski Woodruff 
Harden O'Neill 
Hart Pickett 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mrs. Harden for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Keogh 
against. 

Mr. Sadlak for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. Flood 
against. 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Poulson for, with Mr. Holifield against. 


Mr. Secrest for, with Mr. Sabath against. 


Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 


Roosevelt against. 
Mr. Hoffman of Illinois 
O’Brien of Illinois against. 


for, with Mr. 


Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia against. ; 

Mr. McVey for, with Mr. Herter against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Aspinall against. 

Mr. McDonough for, 
against. 

Mr. Weichel for, with Mrs. Buchanan 
against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Rhodes against. 

Mr. Velde for, with Mr. Hays of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Sittler for, with Mr. McKinnon against. 

Mr, Jonas for, with Mr. O’Neill against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Doyle against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Daw- 
60n against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Crawford for, with Mr. Dempsey 
against. 

Mr. Carrigg for, with Mr. Camp against. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., for, with Mr. Price 
against. 

Mr. Anderson of Califorhia for, with Mr. 
Chatham against. 7 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Dorn against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Beall with Mr. Sasscer. 
Mr. Potter with Mr. Hart. 
“Mr. Morton with Mr. Heller. 
Mr. Bennett of Michigan with Mr. Cle- 
mente... 
Mr. Curtis of Nebraska with Mr. Deane. 
Mr. O’Konski with Mr. Dingell. 
Mr. Eaton with Mr. Murphy. 
. Brehm with Mr. Morrison. 
. Smith of Kansas with Mr. Murdock. 
. Stockman with Mr. Stigler. 
. Vursell with Mr. Heffernan. 
. Hull with Mr. Hedrick. 
Hope with Mr. Albert. 
Mr. Judd with Mr. Bailey. 
Mr. Murray of Wisconsin with Mr. Jackson 
of Washington. 
Mr. Hardie Scott with Mr. Spence. 
Mr. Scrivner with Mr. Battle. 


Mr. ANGELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SEELy-Brown changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 58, after line 19 insert a new section 
as follows: 

“No part of any appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any incumbent 
appointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant during the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1, 1952: Provided, That 
this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within a De- 
partment provided for in this act. 

“(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

“(d) to the employees of the Department 
of Justice, except general administration 
personnel; 

“(e) to the employees of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation; 

“(f) to the employees of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; 


with Mr. Kline 
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“(g) to the operational personnel of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

“(h) to the employees of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards; 

“(i) to the employees of the Judiciary 
Branch; 

“*(j) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, and 
83: ‘Provided further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 90 percent of the total 
provided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 90 percent shall be- 
come a ceiling for employment during the 
fiscal year 1953, and if exceeded at any time 
during fiscal year 1953 this provision shall 
again become operative.’” 


The SPEAKER. The questicn is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 114, not voting 109, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 50] 
YEAS—208 

Aandahl Dolliver McConnell 
Abbitt Dondero McCulloch 
Abernethy Donovan McGregor 
Adair Doughton McIntire 
Allen, Calif. Ellsworth Mack, Wash. 
Allen, Ill. Elston Martin, Iowa 
Andersen, Engle Martin, Mass, 

H. Carl Fallon Meader 
Andresen, Fenton Merrow 

August H. Fernandez Miller, Md. 
Andrews Fisher Miller, Nebr. 
Angell Ford Miller, N. Y. 
Arends Forrester Morano 
Armstrong Fulton Moulder 
Auchincloss Gamble Mumma 
Ayres Gary Murray, Tenn. 
Baker Gathings Nelson 
Bakewell Gavin Nicholson 
Barden George Norblad 
Bates, Mass. Golden O'Hara 
Beamer Goodwin Osmers 
Belcher Graham Ostertag 
Bender Gross Patman 
Berry Gwinn Patten 
Betts Hagen Patterson 
Bishop Ha'e Phillips 
Biackney Hall, Poage 
Boggs, Del. Edwin Arthur Prouty 
Boggs, La. Hall, Radwan 
Bolton Leonard W. Rankin 
Bonner Hand Reed, N. Y. 
Bow Harris Rees, Kans. 
Bramblett Harrison, Nebr. Regan 
Bray Harrison, Va. _  Ribicoff 
Brooks Harrison, Wyo. RiehiIman 
Brown,Ohio Harvey Roberts 
Brownson Heselton Robeson 
Bryson Hess Rogers, Mass. 
Budge Hill Ross 
Buffett Hillings St. George 
Burleson Hinshaw Saylor 
Burton Hoeven Schenck 
Busbey Holmes Scudder 
Bush Horan Seely-Brown 
Butler Hunter Shafer 
Byrnes Ikard Simpson, Il. 
Canfield Irving Smith, Miss. 
Case Jackson, Calif. Smith, Va. 
Chelf James Smith, Wis. 
Chenoweth Jarman Springer 
Church Jenison Stanley 
Clevenger Jenkins Sutton 
Cole, Kans. Jensen Taber 
Cole, N. ¥. Johnson Talle 
Colmer Jones, Taylor 
Cooper Woodrow W. Thompson, 
Corbett Kean Mich. 
Cotton Kearney Thompson, Tex. 
Coudert Kearns Tollefson 
Crumpacker Keating Vail 
Cunningham Kennedy Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mo. Kersten, Wis. Van Zandt 
Dague Kilburn Vorys 
Davis, Ga. King, Pa. Watts 
Davis, Wis. Latham Werdel 
Denny LeCompte Wharton 
Devereux Lovre ‘Vidna!l 
D’Ewart Lucas Wiggieswor-h 
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Williams, Miss. Winstead 
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Wood, Ga. 
Wood, Idaho 


Norrell 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O’Toole 
Passman 
Philbin 
Polk 
Preston 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Reams 
Redden 
Richards 
Riley 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sieminski 
Sikes 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Tackett 
Thomas 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Walter 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wier 

Willis 
Yates 
Yorty 
Zablocki 


Perkins 
Pickett 
Potter 
Poulson 
Powell 

Price 

Rains 
Ramsay 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Sadlak 
Sasscer 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Secrest 
Sheehan 
Short 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans, 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Teague 
Velde 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Woodruff 


Williams, N. Y. Withrow 
Wilson, Ind, Wolcott 
Wilson, Tex. Wolverton 
NAYS—114 
Addonizio Greenwood 
Allen, La. Gregory 
Baring Hardy 
Barrett Havenner 
Bates, Ky. Hays, Ark. 
Beckworth Howell 
Bennett, Fla. Javits 
Bentsen Jones, Ala. 
Blatnik Jones, Mo. 
Bolling Jones, 
Bosone Hamilton C, 
Brown, Ga. Karsten, Mo. 
Burdick Kee 
Burnside Kelley, Pa. 
Cannon Kelly, N. Y. 
Carnahan Kerr 
Celler Kilday 
Chudoff King, Calif. 
Cooley Lane 
Crosser Lanham 
Delaney Lesinski 
Denton Lind 
Dollinger Lyle 
Donohue McCarthy 
Durham McCormack 
Eberharter McGrath 
Elliott McGuire 
Evins McMullen 
Feighan Machrowicz 
Fine Mack, Ill. 
Forand Madden 
Frazier Mahon 
Fugate Mansfield 
Garmatz Marshall 
Gore Mills 
Granahan Mitchell 
Granger Morgan 
Grant Morris 
Green Multer 
NOT VOTING—109 
Albert Hart 
Anderson, Calif. Hays, Ohio 
Anfuso Hébert 
Aspinall Hedrick 
Bailey Heffernan 
Battle Heller 
Beall Herlong 
Bennett, Mich. Herter 
Boykin Hoffman, Ill. 
Brehm Hoffman, Mich. 
Buchanan Holifield 
Buckley Hope 
Camp Hull 
Carlyle Jackson, Wash. 
Carrigg Jonas 
Chatham Judd 
Chiperfield Keogh 
Clemente Kirwan 
Combs Klein 
Cox Kluczynski 
Crawford Lantaff 
Curtis, Nebr. Larcade 
Davis, Tenn. McDonough 
Dawson McKinnon 
Deane McMillan 
DeGraffenried McVey 
Dempsey Magee 
Dingell Mason 
Dorn Miller, Calif. 
Doy:e Morrison 
Eaton Morton 
Flood Murdock 
Fogarty Murphy 
Furcolo Murray, Wis. 
Gordon O’Brien, Ill. 
Halleck O’Konski 
Harden O'Neill 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Beall with Mr. Sasscer. 
Mr. Poulson with Mr. Holifield. 
Mr. Short with Mr. Keogh. 
Mr. Velde with Mr. Heller. 


Mr. 
pinall. 


Anderson of California with Mr. As- 


Mr. Blackney with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois, 
Mr. Sadlak with Mr. Miller of California. 
Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. with Mr. McKinnon, 
Mr. Hoffman of Illinois with Mr. Dempsey. 
Mr. McVey with Mr. Rhodes. 
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Weichel with Mr. Secrest. 

Jonas with Mr. Hays of Ohio, 
Sheehan with Mrs. Buchanan, 

Judd with Mr. Dawson. 

Woodruff with Mr. Doyle. 

Reed of Illinois with Mr. Flood. 
Carrigg with Mr. Gordon. 

Crawford with Mr. Price. 

Reece of Tennessee with Mr. Murdock, 
Herter with Mr. Murphy. 

Halleck with Mr. O'Neill. 
McDonough with Mr. Spence, 

Potter with Mr. Hedrick. 

Hoffman of Michigan with Mr. Chat- 


Sittler with Mr. Heffernan. 

Hope with Mr. Boykin. 

Bennett of. Michigan with Mr. Camp. 
Eaton with Mr. Clemente. 
Stockman with Mr. Larcade. 

Smith of Kansas with Mr. Magee. 
Simpson of Illinois with Mr. Dingell. 
Morton with Mr. Kline. 

Hardie Scott with Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Vursell with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Chipperfield with Mr. Ramsay. ; 
Mrs. Harden with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. PHTLUIPS. I am, Mr. Speaker. - 
‘ The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 

es, 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PHILLIPS moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
(After counting) 186 Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
— and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 200, nays 55, not voting 176. 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 51] 


YEAS—200 
Aandahl Ayres Bennett, Fla. 
Abbitt Baker Betts 
Addonizio Barden Blatnik 
Allen, Calif. Baring Boggs, La. 
Andrews Barrett Bolling 
Armstrong Bates, Mass. Bosone 
Auchincloss Belcher Brown, Ga. 
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Brown, Ohio Ikard Rabaut 
Brownson Irving Radwan 
Bryson James Rankin 
Burleson Jarman Reams 
Burnside Javits Redden 
Burton Jenkins Reed, N. Y. 
Bush Jensen Regan 
Butler Johnson Richards 
Canfield Jones, Riehlman 
Cannon Hamilton C. Riley 
Carnahan Jones, Roberts 
Case Woodrow W. Robeson 
Chelf Karsten,Mo. Rodino 
Chenoweth Kearns Rogers, Colo, 
Chudoff Keating Rogers, Fla. 
Clevenger Kee Rogers, Mass, 
Colmer Kelley, Pa. St. George 
Cooley Kerr Schenck 
Cooper Kersten, Wis. Scudder 
Corbett Kilday Seely-Brown 
Cunningham’ King, Calif. Sheppard 
Curtis, Mo. Lane Sieminski 
Davis, Ga. Lanham Sikes 
Denny Latham Smith, Va. 
Denton Lesinski Spence 
Devereux Lind Springer 
D'Ewart Lucas Staggers 
Donovan Lyle Stanley 
Eberharter McConnell Steed 
Elliott McCulloch Sutton 
Engle McGrath Tackett 
Feighan McGregor Talle 
Fenton McGuire Taylor 
Fisher McMullen Teague e 
Forand Machrowicz Thomas 
Forrester Mack, Ill. Thornberry 
Frazier Madden Trimble 
Gary Mahon Van Pelt 
Gavin Marshall Van Zandt 
George Martin, Iowa Vinson 
Golden Martin, Mass. Vorys 
Goodwin Merrow Walter 
Gore Miller, Md. Watts 
Graham Mitchell Whitten 
Granahan Morano Wickersham 
Grant Morris Widnall 
Green Moulder Wier 
Gregory Multer Williams, Miss. 
Hagen Mumma Williams, N. Y. 
Hale Murray, Tenn. Willis 
Hardy Nicholson Wilson, Ind. 
Harris Osmers Wilson, Tex. 
Harrison, Va. Ostertag Winstead 
Harrison, Wyo. Patman Wolcott 
Harvey Patten Wolverton 
Havenner Patterson Wood, Ga. 
Hill Poage Yates 
Hillings Po'k Yorty 
Hinshaw Preston Zablockt 
Holmes Priest 
Hunter Prouty 
NAYS—55 

Adair Donohue O’Hara 
Andersen, Elston Philbin 

H. Carl Fulton Phillips 
Andresen, Furcolo Rees, Kans, 

August H. Gamble Ribicoff 
Angell Gross Rooney 
Arends Gwinn Saylor 
Beamer Hand Shafer 
Bender Harrison, Nebr. Shelley 
Bishop Heselton Simpson, Ill, 
Bolton Jenison Smith, Wis. 
Bow Kean Taber 
Bramblett Kilburn Thompson, 
Bray King, Pa. Mich. 
Budge Lovre Vail 
Buffett McCarthy Wharton 
Busbey McIntire Withrow 
Church Mansfield Wood, Idaho 
Cotton Miller, Nebr. 
Crumpacker Nelson 

NOT VOTING—176 

Abernethy Boggs, Del. Cole, N. Y. 
Albert Bonner Combs 
Allen, Ill. Boykin Coudert 
Allen, La. Brehm Cox 
Anderson, Calif. Brooks Crawford 
Anfuso Buchanan Crosser 
Aspinall Buckley Curtis, Nebr. 
Bailey Burdick Dague 
Bakewell Byrnes Davis, Tenn. 
Bates, Ky. Camp Davis, Wis. 
Battle Carlyle Dawson 
Beall Carrigg Deane 
Beckworth Celler DeGraffenried 
Bennett, Mich. Chatham Delaney 
Bentsen Chiperfield Dempzey 
Berry Clemente Dingell 
Blackney Cole, Kans. Dollinger 
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Dolliver 
Dondero 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Doyle 
Durham 
Eaton 
Elisworth 
Evins 


Howell Passman 
Hull Perkins 
Jackson, Calif. Pickett 
Jackson, Wash. Potter 
Jonas Poulson 
Jones, Ala. Powell 
Jones, Mo. Price 

Judd Rains 
Kearney Ramsay 
Fallon Kelly, N. ¥. Reece, Tenn. 
Fernandez Kennedy Reed, Ill. 
Fine Keogh Rhodes 
Flood ‘Kirwan Rivers 
Fogarty Klein Rogers, Tex. 
Ford Kluczynski Roosevelt 
Fugate Ross 


Lantaff 

Garmatz Larcade Sabath 
Gathings LeCompte Sadlak 
Gordon McCormack Sasscer 
Granger McDonough Scott, Hardie 
Greenwood McKinnon Scott, 
Hall, McMillan Hugh D., Jr. 
Edwin Arthur McVey Scrivner 
Hall, Mack, Wash. Secrest 

Leonard W. Magee Sheehan 
Halleck Mason Short 
Harden Meader Simpson, Pa. 
Hart Miller, Calif. Sittler 
Hays, Ark. Miller, N. Y. Smith, Kans. 
Hays, Ohio Mills Smith, Miss. 
Hébert Morgan Stigler 
Hedrick Morrison 
Heffernan Morton 
Heller Murdock 
Herlong Murphy 
Herter Murray, Wis. 
Hess Norblad 
Hoeven Norrell 
Hoffman, Tl. O’Brien, Tl. 
Hoffman, Mich. O’Brien, Mich. 
Holifiela O’Konski 
Hope O'Neill 
Horan O’Toole 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Allen of 
lllinois. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Sabbath with Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. Hoffman 
of Mlinois. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Lantaff with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Sheehan. 

Mrs. Buchanan with Mr. Werdel. 
. Celler with Mr. Sadlak. 
. Aspinall with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
. Howell with Mr. Reed of Dlinois. 
. Herlong with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 
. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. McDon- 


Stockman 
Thompson, Tex. 
Tollefson 
Velde 

Vursell 
Weichel 
Welch 
Werdel 
Wheeler 
Wigglesworth 
Woodruff 


the following 


. Secrest with Mr. Carrigg. 

. Stigler with Mr. Chiperfield. 
Dawson with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Dempsey with Mr. Crawford. 
Flood with Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. 
Fine with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 
O'Neill with Mr. Herter. 

Miller of California with Mr. Jackson 
of California. 

McKinnon with Mr. Blackney. 

. Sasscer with Mr. Beall. 

. Keogh with Mr. Woodruff. 

. Heffernan with Mr. Weichel. 

. Buckley with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Anfuso with Mr. Short. 

. Bailey with Mr. McVey. 

. Chatham with Mr. LeCompte. 

. Crosser with Mr. Byrnes. 

. Deane with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 
. Dollinger with Mr. Dondero, 

. Falion with Mr. Dague. 

. Fogarty with Mr. Ford. 

. Murphy with Mr. Hoeven. 


Mr. Ripicorr, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Dono- 
HUE, Mr. SAYLor, Mr. McINTIRE, Mrs, 
Botton, Mr. Fu.Lton, Mr. Rooney, Mr. 
SHELLEY, and Mr. McCartuy changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GeorcE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 


FEEESEEEER ESSE 


EREBSEEE 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent when the House ad- 
journs today that it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO CORRECT 
SECTION NUMBERS ON H. R. 7289 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to correct section numbers in 
the bill just passed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all members 
may have five legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF COMMIT- 
TEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL .OF 
LATE HONORABLE GEORGE B. 
SCHWABE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as additional members of the committee 
on the part of the House to attend the 
funeral of the late Representative 
George B. Schwabe, the gentleman from 
California, Mr. SHELLEy, and the gentle- 
man from Colorado, Mr. RoGERs. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week to be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, on roll 
eall No. 48 on the Cox resolution (H. 
Res. 561), I was unavoidably detained in 
my office. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “no.” 


ALLOCATION OF NAVY CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAIR TO WEST COAST 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorpD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in tak- 
ing the floor today my feet have fitted 
themselves quite comfortably into this 
spot from force of habit. It has now 
become almost a habit for me to stand 


. up here and try to impress on my col- 


leagues in the House the extreme im- 
portance of the west-coast shipbuilding 
and repair industry to the Nation’s de- 
fense. If that importance were recog- 
nized as it should be it would not be 
necessary for me to get up here and 
wear out the carpet—and possibly my 
welcome—in trying to pound the fact 
home. But it is not recognized, and so 
I cannot help myself, and I ask you to 
bear with me. 

Recent developments, particularly as 
regards Navy ship construction, modern- 
ization, and repair, make it imperative 
that I again rise to urge on the Mem- 
bers of the House the necessity of get- 
ting and keeping west-coast shipyards, 
naval and private, mobilized for the de- 
fense effort. There is no difficulty in 
obtaining agreement in principle that 
west-coast yards are a vital part of the 
defense program in the Navy and mari- 
time field. When it comes to practice, 
however, the story is different. When 
work is assigned—when contracts are 
awarded—the west coast gets dribbles of 
small jobs and left-overs. The major 
contracts for construction or modern- 
ization go to east-coast yards. With 
that continuing condition—and it has 
continued since the end of World War 
II despite the Korean emergency and 
the dim prospects for permanent peace— 
the west-coast shipbuilding and repair 
facilities cannot be kept in a ready state 
to handle the major jobs they will have 
to tackle when the chips are dowp. 

Private yards on the Pacific built 40 
percent of the commercial vessels—large 
and small—which were built by private 
industry in the United States during 
World War II. Consistent with their 
policy of slighting the west coast, only 
17 percent of all Navy construction and 
repair during the war was handled by 
naval and private shipyards in Cali- 
fornia and Washington and Oregon. 
That work, however, was not confined 
to building rafts and rowboats. It con- 
sisted of all types of major construction. 
It will have to be done again if war 
should come. It should be going on now 
so that if war does come we will not 
again be caught with our plants down— 
shipbuilding plants, that is. 

It cost this country a tremendous sum 
of money to rehabilitate the west coast 
shipbuilding facilities which had been 
allowed to wither on the vine during the 
interwar period. It will again cost this 
country a tremendous amount of money 
and months of even more valuable time if 
we do not now revitalize the shipyards on 
the coast. 

A perfect illustration of the Navy’s 
shortsighted policy in respect to keeping 
the west coast shipbuilding industry ac- 
tively engaged in major construction 
work has just occurred. The cruisers 
Boston and Canberra and the aircraft 
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carrier Intrepid are scheduled for major 
conversion jobs to put them in up to date 
fighting trim. The ships have been in 
mothballs at Bremerton, Wash. For the 
conversion work required on these vessels 
the Navy has proceeded to make ar- 
rangements to tow them all the way from 
Bremerton, Wash., through the Panama 
Canal and up the east coast to Camden, 
N. J., and to Newport News, Va., to have 
the jobs done. It is almost incredible 
that such a procedure should be adopted 
when there are idle ways and idle men on 
the west coast perfectly capable of doing 
the job. I know of no sound reason why 
thousands of useless dollars should be 
spent for towing charges to give already 
overloaied east coast shipyards, private 
shipyards at that, a job which by all the 
rules of rhyme or reason should be done 
at the closest yard capable of accom- 
modating the vessels. 

The weakness of the Navy position in 
this entire matter is illustrated by the 
best justification they can produce for 
assigning the cruisers to a private yard 
in Camden. The Bureau of Ships states 
that since private yards are much fur- 
ther from mobilization levels than navy 
yards it was decided to assign the work 
to a private yard. I have no quarrel 
with that decision, but why in the name 
of common sense was not a private yard 
on the west coast chosen since they are 
10 times further from mobilization levels 
as regards active equipment and men 
than are the east coast yards which have 
been reaping the cream of the Navy, 
private, and Maritime Administration 
construction. 'The Navy’s answer to this 
question is that the west coast yards 
do not have design staffs adequate to 
prepare necessary working plans and to 
act as a lead yard. Now I am sure it 
is as apparent to you as to me—although 
apparently not apparent to the Navy— 
that ¢he possession of an adequate 
design staff hinges entirely on the pos- 
session of designing jobs to do. The 
design staff of any west coast yard, naval 
or private, could and would be built up 
to the necessary level if the Navy gave 
them the type of contracts that made 
it possible. The east coast has no 
monopoly on ship design talent. De- 
signers, like anybody else, work where 
the work is. 

If the Navy believes that there is an 
absence of adequate design staffs, or of 
any other major requirement for an in- 
tegrated shipbuilding industry, on the 
Pacific coast they are putting the finger 
directly on themselves in expressing the 
view. There is weakness in the coast 
shipbuilding and repair industry. The 
weakness can be traced right to its source 
in Navy policy—the policy of steering 
major work to the East coast. It is and 
should be the primary responsibility of 
the Navy to make absolutely certain that 
all of this country’s potential for ship 
construction is in quickly usable condi- 
tion. The armed services are the trus- 
tees of the United States security. That 
security does not depend on shooting off 
a few guns alone.. It depends on mak- 
ing the guns to shoot and the shells to 
fire. It depends not only on manning 
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and sailing war vessels, but on building 
the vessels as well. 

Congress year after year votes to the 
Navy and the other services billions of 
dollars—nearly 50 billion this year—to 
do that entire job. If they fail to spend 
that money wisely we are not buying the 
security we have a right to expect. Spe- 
cifically, if the Navy does not do every- 
thing in its power to make sure that this 
country has a shipbuilding industry so 
geographically distributed that it can- 
not be crippled by a few well placed atom 
bombs or by a few isolated acts of sabo- 
tage, then they are wasting our money 
and endangering our lives. Without a 
going shipbuilding industry on the Pa- 
cific, bombing of the Panama Canal, as 
an example, would be a far more deadly 
blow. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand a 
joint resolution of the Senate of the 
State of California, passed on March 13 
of this year. The resolution puts into 
a nutshell the basic facts of this situa- 
tion. It points to the shortsightedness 
of the Navy policy in denying important 
work to the west coast, and the conse- 
quences of this policy in weakening the 
defense effort. The resolution urges the 
Defense Department to adopt a policy 
of dividing shipwork between the west 
coast and the east coast in such a man- 
ner as to maintain west coast shipyards 
at a standard of efficiency which will 
permit their prompt and full utilization 
and expansion in the event of a drastic 
national emergency. There is no ques- 
tion but that this policy should be 
adopted. There is a grave question as 
to why it has not been adopted up until 
this time. Mr. Speaker, when these re- 
marks are printed in the Recorp I ask 
that the California State Senate’s Joint 
Resolution 7 be printed in full at this 
point. I urge my colleagues to read it 
so that they may be fully impressed with 
the gravity of the problem and its eco- 
nomic military effects if something is 
not done to give shipyards of the west 
coast a fair shake in ship construction. 


Senate Joint Resolution 7 


Joint resolution relative to assuring a fair 
share of national defense work for Cali- 
fornia shipyards 


Whereas the shipyards of California have 
been deprived of more than $100,000,000 of 
ship work for the Federal Government which 
has been diverted to the Atlantic coast ship- 
yards; and 

Whereas this deprivation of work has been 
a serious blow to the economic stability of 
California and has resulted in unemploy- 
ment; and 

Whereas the failure to provide the existing 
California shipyards with a fair amount of 
the construction and repair of ships for the 
United States Government undermines the 
national defense program by making it im- 
possible for the west coast shipyards to main- 
tain the employment of skilled personnel 
when there is insufficient work for them in 
the shipyards; and 

Whereas since some of the ships now pro- 
jected will not be able because of their size 
to transit the Panama Canal and since many 
of such ships will be used in the Pacific, such 
ships should be built on the west coast: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
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Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Secretary of De- 
fense, Secretary of the Navy, and the Con- 
gress of the United States to take immediate 
action which will assure that California ship- 
yards will receive a fair share of national de- 
fense work, and particularly that California 
shipyards be assigned a reasonable part of 
the work of reconverting aircraft carriers and 
constructing new supercarriers and atomic 
submarines; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Defense 
adopt a policy of dividing ship work between 
the west coast and the east coast shipyards 
in such a manner as to maintain west coast 
shipyards at a standard of efficiency which 
will permit their prompt and full utilization 
and expansion in the event of a drastic na- 
tional emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that the 
California Legislature resolution urges 
the Congress of the United States “to 
take immediate action which will assure 
that California shipyards be assigned a 
reasonable part of the work of recon- 
verting aircraft carriers and construct- 
ing new supercarriers and atomic sub- 
marines.” I speak not only for Cali- 
fornia but for the entire west coast in 
this matter in the interests of our na- 
tional safety. If war comes—let us hope 
that it will not, but hoping has never 
avoided war—if war comes, these super- 
carriers and atomic submarines and 
modernized carriers will be based at and 
operating out of west-coast ports. They 
will have to be repaired and war-dam- 
aged vessels rebuilt at west-coast ship- 
yards. If the Navy now denies the west- 
coast yards, naval and private, the op- 
portunity of building and acquiring the 
know-how of these new types of vessels, 
what will be the result when those yards 
must willy-nilly repair battle damage 
during war? You know the answer as 
well as I. Time will be lost, mistakes 
will be made, and the ultimate result 
will be lives lost because the repair fa- 
cilities on the Pacific will then have to 
learn something about these ships and 
how to handle them. How much more 
logical and how much wiser it would be 
for the Navy to send some of these con- 
tracts to the Pacific now. Let the men 
who will service them during war learn 
about them during peace, when there is 
no premium of lives at stake. Yet not 
one major contract for the highly mod- 
ernized supertype vessels has gone West. 
There are many excuses for this, but no 
reasons. 

Typically, the first of the new super- 
carriers was assigned to Newport News 
on the east coast. A second of these 
vessels has been under consideration and 
there will probably be more. Our con- 
sideration of the defense appropriation 
bill will determine whether the second 
will be built now. In any event, the Navy 
has been urged to build the second of the 
Roosevelt class carriers on the Pacific. 
But this is a major project, and every 
device has been resgrted to to avoid let- 
ting it slip to the Pacific, just as was the 
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case with the other examples I have 
cited. The prime reason assigned for 
being unable to build a supercarrier on 
the west coast was that the only drydock 
capable of accommodating the vessel was 
at the San Francisco naval shipyard, and 
that this drydock must be kept free for 
repair and overhaul of ships of the Pa- 
cific Fleet. The actual fact is that there 
is still another drydock in San Francisco 
capable of taking any other major vessel 
for repair and overhaul. At present 
these two large drydocks are not serving 
the bigger vessels for any appreciable 
length of time. One of them could easily 
take care of the present needs as far as 
major vessels are concerned. They are 
each handling as many as four smaller 
vessels at one time, work which could be 
shifted to other smaller drydocks. If the 
Navy wished, there is no valid reason 
why the biggest of the two could not 
have taken on the job of converting the 
Intrepid, and there is no reason why the 
second supercarrier, if one is to be built, 
cannot be built there, if the Navy wished. 

If the present west coast capacity for 
major jobs is not sufficient toe. permit 
assigning new big construction there, I 
should like to ask the Navy a pointed 
question put to me recently by a public- 
spirited friend who knows this picture: 
“Should not the Navy increase its west 
coast facilities so that the work can be 
distributed where it will be of the most 
benefit to the over-all defense picture? 
Apparently the answer to this question 
should be ‘Yes,’ and if that is so it points 
to a great weakness in the Navy’s plan- 
ning for defense of the west coast.” 

It seems to me Mr. Speaker, that if the 
Navy insists on being weak in this re- 
spect it is the duty of the Congress to be 
strong. The possible losses through this 
continued weakness can make such 
things as the waste of money on air-base 
construction with which we are now so 
concerned look paltry. After the Navy 
has realized their mistake it will be too 
late. Let us realize it for them now and 
take the steps necessary to make them 
correct it before it is too late. 

Just the day before yesterday the 
House Armed Services Committee, in re- 
porting the new naval ship construction 
authorization bill, took a notable first 
step in that direction. I quote from the 
report on the bill submitted to the House 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, chairman of the committee: 

The Committee on Armed Services empha- 
sized most strongly during the hearings and 
now repeats in this report its considered be- 
lief that the dispersal of ship construction 
facilities in the various coastal areas in the 
United States, including the Great Lakes 
and the inland waterways, is an essential 
element of our national security and that 
any construction contracts awarded pur- 
suant to the authorization contained in this 
bill should be distributed throughout these 
various coastal areas in such manner as to 
encourage the dispersal of vital shipbuilding 
facilities and to prevent undue and danger- 
ous concentration in any particular area or 
areas of the United States. 


In the same paragraph the report 
points out that, although the west coast 
is building almost as many naval craft 
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as the east coast at the present time, the 
dollar volume of the west coast contracts 
is only a little more than half as great. 
That is conclusive evidence pointing to 
the concentration of contracts for large 
naval vessels on the east coast. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress can fulfill 
its duty to the country by seeing to it 
that the policy declaration of the com- 
mittee report is actually put into effect. 
Once these vessels are authorized, we 
should police the awarding of contracts 
to be sure that it is done. The whole 
country will then be able to rest more 
securely knowing that a critical weak- 
ness in our defenses has been removed, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on roll 
call No. 48, I was unavoidably detained 
in my office. Had I been present I 
would have voted ‘‘aye.” 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

(Mr. VAN.ZANDT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes on Monday next, 
following the legislative business of the 
day and any other special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ForrEsTER and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. KEE and to include a declaration 
of Christ Church in Philadelphia. 

Mr. TACKETT. 

Mr. CELLER in three instances. 

Mr. MAcHROWwICz. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho in four instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morano and to include a letter 
written by him to Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, chairman of the Yale University 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include a statement 
made by Mr. Emil Mazey, secretary- 
treasurer of the UAW-CIO, before the 
Forand subcommittee on Wednesday. 
I understand that this will exceed the 
regular limit set by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing, Mr. Speaker, but in view 
of the importance of the statement, I 
ask that the extension may be made. 
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The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Cote of New York in two instances. 

Mr. Gore and to include a letter. 

Mr. MILuerR of Maryland. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Aten of Illinois) in two 
instances. 

Mr. MILter of Nebraska. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Boykin (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include an address by © 
Secretary Finletter. 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him in Committee of the 
Whole and to include certain editorials 
and extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIn of Massachusetts) to include a 
letter. 

Mr. PaTTERSON (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude newspaper articles. 

Mr. Taytor (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIn of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude certain excerpts. 

Mr. MEADER (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIN of Massachusetts) and to include 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. MILLER of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) 
in three instances. 

Mr. Furcoto and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. McCartny to revise and extend 
remarks made previously today, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McGraTH. 

Mr. McGuire (at the request of Mr. 
BaRING). 

Mr. SHELLEY in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mappen in two instances and to 
include two editorials. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include a speech 
by Hon. Averell W. Harriman on the 
third anniversary of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Poace and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DONOHUE. 

Mr. Bussey and to include in his re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
a report from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Bar- 
rett, and extraneous material. 

Mr. Vorys to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in Committee of the 
Whole today and to include two speeches 
he made in the United Nations Assem- 
bly. 

Mr, Rees of Kansas. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Krocu (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack), for 1 day, 
on account of illness. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 3, 1952, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1216. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equipment con- 
tained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout 
Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to 
the Republic of the Philippines in providing 
medical care and treatment for certain Phil- 
ippine Scouts hospitalized therein; and 

H.R. 2737. An act to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, observ- 
ers, and other officers for certain expenses 
incurred while on authorized missions in 
foreign countries. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 7, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1313. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the audit of the accounts and financial 
statements of Veterans’ Canteen Service for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant 
to section 7 of the act of August 7, 1946 (38 
U. S. C. 138f) (H. Doc. No. 414); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, and ordered to be printed. 

1314. A letter from the Director, Munt- 
tions Board, transmitting the third Joint 
Report on the Federal Catalog Program as 
called for by House Concurrent Resolution 
97 (81st Cong., 2d sess.); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1315. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
cooperation of the United States with Mex- 
ico in the control and eradication of foote 
and-mouth disease for the month of Febru- 
ary 1952 under the terms of Public Law 8, 
Eightieth Congress; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1316. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

1317. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the Come 
mittee on House Administration. 

1318. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting the 
annual report of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, for 
the fiscal year 1951; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

1319. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting the 
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annual report of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency, for 
the fiscal year 1951; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB-_ 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RODINO: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 745. A bill for the relief of Thomas A, 
Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. Salyards, 
assistant postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif.; 
(Rept. No. 1706). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1707. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 411. Joint Resolu- 
tion to authorize completion and termina- 
tion of the issuance of immigration visas 
authorized under the act of June 25, 1948, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1708). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. Fourteenth 
Intermediate Report of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
an inquiry into certain aspects of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration national service life 
insurance program; (Rept. No. 1709). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 156. A bill to repeal the Alaska 
railroads tax; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1710). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 4902. A bill to permit the 
importation free of duty of racing shells to 
be used in connection with preparations for 
the 1952 Olympic Games; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1711). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5282. A bill to amend section 
2800 (a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1712). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7188. A bill to provide that 
the additional tax imposed by section 2470 
(a) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code shall 
not apply in respect of coconut oil produced 
in, or produced from materials grown in, the 
Territory of the Pacific Islands; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1713). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 7189. A bill to amend the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code which 
relate to machine guns and short-barrelled 
firearms, so as to impose a tax on the making 
of sawed-off shotguns and to extend such 
‘provisions to Alaska and Hawaii, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1714). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, KEOGH: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7230. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code, so as to make non- 
taxable certain stock transfers made by in- 
surance companies to secure the perform- 
ance of obligations; with amendment (Rept. 
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No. 1715). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4413. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the extension of the 
term of certain patents of persons who 
served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during World War II”; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1716). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 410. Joint Resolu- 
tion to authorize the appointment of a 
special investigator and a maximum of three 
deputies with powers to investigate improper 
and illegal conduct in the transaction of the 
business of the Government of the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1717). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
§. 171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hildegard 
Pielecki Kennedy; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1686). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 569. An act for the relief of May Hosken; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1687). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 695. An act for the relief of William 
Greville Birkett; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1688). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 853. An act for the relief of Dr. Ying Tak 
Chan; without amendment (Rept. No. 1629). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
§. 1085. An act for the relief of Kane Shino- 
hara; without amendment (Rept. No. 1690). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1121. An act for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1691). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Bertoli, 
Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio Ballerini; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1692). Ree 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1333. An act for the relief of Maria Sera- 
phenia Egawa; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1693). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1692. An act for the relief of Hilde Schind- 
ler and her minor daughter, Edeline Schind- 
ler; without amendment (Rept. No. 1694). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
§. 1697. An act for the relief of Sister Maria 
Gaspagretz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1695). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8.1772. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Obre Dubonnet; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1696). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. , 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 1796. An act for the relief of Bruno Leo 
Freund; without amendment (Rep. No. 1697). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 1812. An act for the relief of Janice Jus- 
tina King; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1698). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 1833. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1699). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 1853. An act-for the relief of Hidemi Na- 
kano; without amendment (Rept. No. 1700). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2102. An act for the relief of Alcide Orazio 
Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1701). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard A. 
Seidenberg; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1702). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S 2294. An act for the relief of Carl Himura; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1703). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
§. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger Ku- 
bischke; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1704). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Concurrent Resolution 206. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the granting 
of the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1705). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1045. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Susie Lee Spencer; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1718). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1686. An act for the relief of Al- 
bert Goldman, postmaster at New York, N. 
Y.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1719). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FINE: Committee on the Judiciary. H. 
R. 1706. A bill for the relief of Thomas J. 
Morris; with amendment (Rept. No. 1720). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6558. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the naval service, with respect 
to shipments of household effects; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1721). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 7392. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 7393. A bill to revise the Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 7394. A bill to amend the act of June 
80, 1950, relating to the extension of the 
terms of patents of World War II veterans; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7395. A bill to amend title II of the 
First War Powers Act, 1941, as amended, so 
as to provide for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of public contracts in areas of depressed 
or distressed labor conditions and in indus- 
tries that have been substantially affected 
by loss of business due to the national emer- 
gency, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7396. A bill to create the office of 
Senator at Large for former Presidents; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 7397. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 7398. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to exclude from consideration to 
any other person in need of public assist- 
ance, certain income exempted from consid- 
eration in determining the need for assist- 
ance of a recipient of aid to the blind; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IRVING: 

H.R. 7399. A bill to provide for Federal 
financial assistance to the States and Ter- 
ritories in the construction of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 7400. A bill to facilitate the making 
of proof of service-connected disability in 
the case of certain veterans of World War I; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7401. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950, relating to school construc- 
tion in federally affected areas, so as to au- 
thorize payments thereunder to educational 
agencies for certain Indian children; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 7402. A bill to amend section 22 (b) 
(13) of the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
that compensation as an enlisted man in the 
Armed Forces, and so much of compensation 
as an Officer in the Armed Forces as does not 
exceed $200 a month, shall be excluded from 
gross income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 7403. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to contract for motor vehicles 
for use on motor vehicle routes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 7404: A bill granting an exemption 
from income tax in the case of certain pen- 
sions and annuities of policemen and fire- 
men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 7405. A bill to provide for an economi- 
cal, efficient, and effective supply manage- 
ment organization within the Department of 
Defense through the establishment of a 
single supply cataloging system, the stand- 
ardization of supplies and the more efficient 
use of supply testing, inspection and accept- 
ance facilities and services; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 7406. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public works 
for navigation in the Corpus Christi Bay area, 
Texas; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 7407. A bill to provide that commu- 
tation in lieu of uniforms for members of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the 
Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall be 


fixed at a rate sufficient to cover the full cost 
of such uniforms; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MCCONNELL: 

H. R. 7408. A bill to amend Public Law 49, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, so as to provide 
for the prevention of major disasters in coal 
Pe to the Committee on Education and 


By Mr. O’HARA (by request) : 

H. R. 7409. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for filing 
of equipment trust agreements and other 
documents evidencing or relating to the 
lease, mortgage, conditional sale, or bailment 
of railroad equipment; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. J. Res. 419. Joint resolution providing 
that the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada shall be required to take such action 
with respect to the dam constructed in the 
St. Lawrence River under the act of June 18, 
1902, as may be necessary to prevent further 
damage to citizens of the United States re- 
sulting from the operation of such dam; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. J. Res. 420. Joint resolution to provide 
the power of subpena and to grant immunity 
in certain investigations relating to improper 
and illegal conduct in the transaction of the 
business of the Government of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. Res. 598. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of offensive and undesirable books, 
magazines, and comic books; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. Res. 599. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the seaward boundaries of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relating to their senate joint 
resolution No. 6, relative to requesting the 
enactment of H. R. 565; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7410. A bill for the relief of Armand 
Edward Blackmar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 7411. A bill for the relief of Efstatios 
Soulintis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7412. A bill for the relief of Sayoko 
Matsumoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7413. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thanos Mellos, Michel Mellos, and Her- 
mine Pahnl; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7414. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Manulkin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H.R. 7415. A bill for the relief of Cecelia 
Melnik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7416. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Frank DeNuzzi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 7417. A bill for the relief of Patria T. 
Moorhouse; to the Committee on the Judie 
ciary. 

HR. 7418. A bill for the relief of Guerasi- 
mos Floratos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. VAIL: 

H.R. 7419. A bill for the relief of Haruko 

Tani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


666. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition signed 
by members of the Passaic County, N. J., 
Gasoline Retailers Association favoring the 
passage of H. R. 5767; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

667. By the SPEAKER. Mr. A. FERNOs- 
IstrNn, Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, 
presented a resolution approved at the reg- 
ular meeting of the board of directors of the 
chamber of commerce in Puerto Rico, held 
in San Juan on March 20, 1952, relative to 
urging the approval of the constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


SENATE 


Monpay, Apri 7, 1952 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 
2, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, fountain of our being, 
light of all our seeing: For the beauty 
of the earth, robed in the blooming garb 
of spring, and for the tint of the tiniest 
flower, we raise our noontime hymn of 
praise as we ask for Thy sustaining 
grace for the duties of a new week. 

Solemnize, we pray Thee, our hearts 
with reverential and penitential awe as 
in these holy days over which is a shad- 
ow of a cross we follow the wounded 
footsteps of man’s best man, love’s best 
love, as in lowly pomp He rides on into 
His nation’s crowded capital. Teach us 
anew, as we look on Him in whose face 
Thy glory is revealed, the pretense of 
pride, the hollowness of selfish ambition, 
the vanity of power, the deceit of riches, 
and the disillusionment of fame. 


“O Thou whose dreams enthrall the 
heart ride on! 

Ride on, till tyranny and greed are 
evermore undone; 

In mart and court and parliament the 
common good increase 

Till men at last shall ring the bells of 
brotherhood and peace.” 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, April 4, 
1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 7289) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


LEAVE OF AESENCE 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unan- 
imous consent, Mr. HOLLAND was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate tcday. 

On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Kem and Mr. 
MILLIKIN were excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the Senate beginning 
today and through Thursday of this 
week. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators may be per- 
mitted to make insertions in the REecorp 
and transact other routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


XTENSION OF CERTAIN EMER- 
GENCY POWERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


APRIL 7, 1952. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BaRKLEY, 
President of the Senate 
of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I ask the 
Congress as a matter of the utmost 
urgency to act, before it commences its 
Easter recess, to extend for a period of 
60 days emergency powers which other- 
wise will terminate when the treaty of 
peace with Japan becomes effective. 

On February 19, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Attorney General, the Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, I transmitted to the Congress a 
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proposed Emergency Powers Continua- 
tion Act and recommended favorable 
action thereon. 

This measure would continue specific 
enumerated powers until 6 months after 
the termination of the national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on 
December 16, 1950, or until earlier dates 
fixed by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress or by the President. 

There was a single, simple reason for 
this measure, namely, the impending 
termination of the state of war with 
Japan through the coming into force of 
the treaty of peace with Japan. As I 
explained in my message, the still-exist- 
ing state of war with Japan—which is 
the last existing state of war between this 
country and others—provides the legal 
foundation for many important statu- 
tory powers which this Government is 
now exercising in carrying out the na- 
tional defense program. I pointed out 
that unless the Congress acts to continue 
these powers they will end when the state 
of war with Japan ends—or, in some 
cases, within a fixed time thereafter— 
with very serious consequences for the 
national security. 

The Congress has been considering my 
request, but has not yet passed the re- 
quired legislation. In the meantime, the 
Senate has given its advice and consent 
to the ratification of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, and the required number of 
other countries have ratified the treaty 
so that it is anticipated that it can be 
brought into effect as soon as the ratifi- 
cation by the United States is deposited. 

There are important reasons why the 
Japanese Peace Treaty must be put into 
force very promptly. Failure to do so 
will be a reflection on responsible Gov- 
ernment in the United States, which will 
be very damaging and impossible to ex- 
plain to the rest of the world. However, 
in the absence of action by the Congress 
the coming into force of the treaty would 
result in the termination of certain 
emergency powers which are now being 
exercised and which are very impor- 
tant. 

I therefore urge the Congress to act 
immediately to provide at léast a tem- 
porary extension of the emergency 
powers in order to prevent a lapse when 
the Japanese Peace Treaty is put into 
effect. 

I would like to set forth some of the 
compelling reasons why bringing the 
Japanese Peace Treaty into force can- 
not be delayed. 

Advance planning has been going on 
many months for the necessary steps in- 
volved in turning authority back to the 
Japanese Government when the treaty 
comes into force. This planning has 
been done not only by the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, and the Government of Japan, 
but also on the part of other powers con- 
cerned. These plans have been made 
on the basis that the present treaty will 
come into force by the first half of April. 
Any significant delay beyond that time 
would seriously inteyfere with Japan's 
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orderly transition from the status of an 
occupied country to that of a free and 
independent country. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the complexity of the plans and 
the number of governments involved, the 
date finally established for bringing the 
treaty into force must be announced 10 
days in advance. This is why action by 
the Congress before Easter is imperative. 

The United States cannot be put in 
the position of delaying the bringing into 
force of the treaty. The treaty was 
signed in the United States—at San 
Francisco—on September 8, 1951. Long 
before that the United States had urged 
that peace be reestablished with Japan 
as promptly as possible, and the United 
Staies took the lead in negotiating the 
treaty. Because of the special position 
of the United States as the principal oc- 
cupying power in Japan, the treaty pro- 
vides that, regardless of other ratifica- 
tions, it shall not come into force with- 
out the deposit of the ratification of the 
United States. This deposit has not 
been made. If now the United States 
were to delay the treaty’s coming into 
force, for avoidable reasons of a domes- 
tic nature, when other countries are 
ready to act, no credit would be brought 
either to this country or to our demo- 
cratic processes. We would be widely 
misunderstood even among our friends, 
and we would open the way for hostile 
propaganda by those in Japan who would 
turn their backs on the democratic way 
of life. 

It is likewise of the utmost importance 
to the security of the country to con- 
tinue in effect without any lapse the 
emergency powers dealt with in the pro- 
posed measure I have recommended. 
Among these are the authorizations un- 
der which the Government is now oper- 
ating the railroads to insure the move- 
ment of troops and war materials; is 
controlling the entry into and the de- 
parture from the United States of aliens 
and citizens whose movements would be 
dangerous to the national security; is 
continuing the commissions of a large 
number of Reserve officers on active duty 
in our Armed Forces the loss of whom 
would create a serious problem; and is 
making full use of trained aviation of- 
ficers who would be lost by the reinstate- 
ment of peacetime limitations. Further- 
more, there are a number of provisions 
which furnish protection and benefits to 
civilians engaged in defense activities, to 
members of the Armed Forces, to vet- 
erans, and to the members of their fam- 
ilies. 

As is apparent, these powers are such 
that even a brief lapse would have the 
most serious consequences. 

Consequently, the problem which con- 
fronts us can be solved only by very 
prompt congressional action; and I 
earnestly ask that such action be taken, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
XCVIII—225 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
: ETC. — 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 


A letter ftom the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
International Claims Commission of the 
United States, for the period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT ON REASSIGNMENTS AND TRANSFERS OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY 


A letter from the Director, Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the reassignments and transfers of property 
within executive agencies where the reas- 
signments and transfers are between activi- 
ties which are financed by different appro- 
priations (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Cecylia Mikolajcezyk 
from a report transmitted to the Senate on 
October 1, 1951, pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, with a view to the adjustment of her 
immigration status (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON FUNDS AND SECURITIES OF THE 
SEVERAL INDIAN TRIBES 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to Senate resolution 147, Eighty-sec- 
and Congress, a report of the amounts of the 
funds and securities of the several Indian 
tribes and organizations (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

MODERNIZATION AND ENLARGEMENT OF MalL 
EQUIPMENT SHOPS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 

tion to authorize the modernization and en- 
largement of the Mail Equipment Shops in 

Washington, D. C., and for other purposes 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

REFORT ON STATUS OF APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 
A letter from the Secretary of the In- 

terior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
status of appropriation accounts, for the 
period ended December 31, 1951, for the ap- 
propriation “Management of Lands and Re- 
sources, Bureau of Land Management” (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MovutTH DISEASE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 

riculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report om cooperation of the United States 

with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 

February 1952 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Forestry and 

Agriculture. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISe« 
SION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 

Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 

change, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 

port of the Commission for the period July 

i-December 31, 1951 (with an accompanying 
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report); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


JOINT REPORT ON FEDERAL CATALOGING 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Munitions 
Board, Washington, D. C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a joint report on the Federal 
cataloging program, for the period January 
1 to December 31, 1951 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REporT OF PusLic HEALTH SERVICE, FEDERAL 
SEcuRITY AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Public Health Service, 
for the fiscal year 1951 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON SURVEY AND REVIEW OF ALASKA 
RatLroap (H. Doc. No. 415) 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the survey and re- 
view of the operations of the Alaska Rail- 
road, dated December 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

AvupDIT REPORT ON VETERANS CANTEEN SERVICE 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an audit report of the Veter- 
ans Canteen Service, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


Report oF SocraAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 


Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Social Security Admin- 


istration, for the fiscal year 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, for the fiscal year 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Fublic Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 


“Joint resolution relative to memoralizing 
Congress to enact H. R. 565 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Legislature of the State of California 
that on January 3, 1951, H. R. 565 was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture; 
and 

“Whereas H. R. 565 is entitled ‘A bill re- 
lating to the disposition of moneys received 
from the national forests’; and 

“Whereas H. R. 565 is of vital importance 
to the United States and the State of Cali- 
fornia because its enactment would permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to expend 10 
percent of national forest receipts for the 
development, maintenance, and operation 
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of recreational resources and areas and sani- 
tation users in the national forests; and 

“Whereas the development, maintenance, 
and operation of recreational resources and 
areas and sanitation uses in our national for- 
ests is urgently needed at the present time 
because heavy public use of the national for- 
ests in the United States and in the State 
of California has been increasing tremen- 
dously in recent years, resulting in the over- 
taxing of many national forest recreation 
facilities, and impairing the complete utili- 
zation and enjoyment of our national forests: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby re- 
spectfully memorialized and requested to 
enact H. R. 565 without further delay; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby requested to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, the chair- 
man and each member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 10 
“Joint resolution relative to Federal funds 
for range improvement in national forests 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States provided in Public Law 478, approved 
April 24, 1950, that out of the moneys re- 
ceived from grazing fees on each national 
forest during each’ fiscal year there shall 
be available, when appropriated by Con- 
gress, an amount equal to 2 cents per 
animal-month for sheep and goats and 10 
cents per animal-month for other kinds 
of livestock under permit on such national 
forest in which the fiscal year begins, 
for expenditure for (1) artificial revegetation, 
ircluding the collection or purchase of 
necessary seed, (2) construction and main- 
tenance of drift or division fences and stock- 
watering places, bridges, corrals, driveways, or 
other necessary range improvements, (3) 
control of range-destroying rodents, or (4) 
eradication of poisonous plants and noxious 
weeds, in order to protect or improve the fu- 
ture productivity of the range; and 

“Whereas by Public Law 135, approved Au- 
gust 31, 1951, Congress appropriated $700,000 
for such purposes, to remain available until 
expended, but attached to this appropriation 
a@ proviso that no part thereo: shall be avail- 
able in any national forest in excess of three 
times the amount available for such forest 
from sources other than Federal sources; and 

“Whereas there appears to be no logical or 
plausible reason for the requirement that 
additional funds from local sources be con- 
tributed for expenditure for range improve- 
ment in and upon the national forests: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby re- 
spectfully memorialized and requested to 
amend Public Law 135, 1951, to repeal the 
proviso requiring local contributions for 
range improvement in national forests and to 
permit the immediate expenditure of the 
appropriation made for that purpose with- 
out requiring such contribution; and be it 
further 
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“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is requested to eliminate any require- 
ment for local contributions in appropria- 
tions hereafter made for range improvement 
in the national forests; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is instructed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

Two resolutions adopted by the Associa- 
tion of the Oldest Inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, relating to appropriations 
for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Los Angeles, Calif., protesting 
against a proposed reduction of Federal 
funds to be expended for flood control work 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from Alva C. McFarlane, chairman, Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Virgin Islands, re- 
lating to the restoration of funds for an 
agricultural station in the Virgin Islands; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide ad- 
ditional funds for Federal housing in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Chinese Six Companies Anti-Com- 
munist League, San Francisco, Calif., signed 
by W. F. Doon, chairman, Robert S. Lee and 
Fong Chee, vice chairmen, relating to the 
exclusion of Nationalist China from the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty conference, and so forth; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Monongalia Post, No. 2, the American Le- 
gion, Morgantown, W. Va., signed by J. 
Meredith Pauley, commander, remonstrating 
against the enactment of the bill (S. 1140) 
to establish and to consolidate certain hos- 
pital, medical, and public-health functions 
of the Government in a Department of 
Health; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., relating to 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Petitions of Charles H. Stoutenbrugh, of 
Malverne, Long Island, N. Y., James A. Mc- 
Donnel, of South Amboy, and Genevieve H. 
Wiley, of Rutherford, both in the State of 
New Jersey, relating to the modernization of 
the railroad retirement system; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Seattle, Wash., favoring the 
enactment of legislation confirming and es- 
tablishing the title of the States to lands 
beneath submerged lands; ordered to lie on 
the table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Chapter No. 6, Disabled American Veterans, 
Sacramento, Calif., signed by Ross A. Whit- 
sel, adjutant, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of House bill 4394 to provide certain 
increases in the monthly rates of compensa- 
tion and pension payable to veterans and 
their dependents; ordered to lie on the table. 
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The petition of Minnie Keenan, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., praying for the enactment of 
House bill 4387, to increase the annual-in- 
come limitations governing the payment of 
pensions to certain veterans and their de- 
pedents, and to preclude exclusions in de- 
termining annual income for purposes of 
such limitations; ordered to lie on the table. 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LopGE): 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress rela- 
tive to the investigation of the Katyn 
Forest massacre, so-called 
“Whereas there is now under congressional 

investigation certain events involving the 

mass murder of thousands of Polish prison- 
ers of war in Katyn Forest, near Smolensk 
in Russia, during the year 1940; and 

“Whereas it is of vital interest to the en- 
tire civilized world that the facts of these 
mass killings be verified and the responsibil- 
ity therefore be definitely established; and 

“Whereas there have been conflicting 
charges and countercharges by two nations 
involved in World War II relative to the re- 
sponsibility for this crime against Poland; 
and 

“Whereas evidence has been introduced 
during the present investigation that certain 
intelligence reports relating to the Katyn 

Forest killings were withheld by high mili- 

tary Officials from the American public dur- 

ing World War II and the postwar years: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts looks with great concern upon 

disclosure made by this investigation and 

respectfully urges the Congress of the United 

State to press the investigation to the fullest 

extent possible in order that the responsibil- 

ity of all countries and persons involved will 
be definitely established and the truth about 
the Katyn Forest massacre be determined; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the President of the 

United States, to the presiding officer of each 

branch of Congress, and to the Members 

thereof from this Commonwealth.” 





STANDING ROCK COMMUNITY HIGH 
SCHOOL, FORT YATES, N. DAK.— 
LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. Prosident, I have 
received a letter from Jack Williams, ad- 
jutant, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of North Dakota, Fargo, N. Dak., 
transmitting a resolution adopted bj the 
Albert Grass Post, No. 173, relating to 
the facilities at the Standing Rock Com- 
munity High School, at Fort Yates, N. 
Dak. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter and resolution be printed in the 
ReEcorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Fargo, N. Dak., April 3, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL: I am enclosing resolution as 

passed by the Albert Grass Post, No. 173, the 


* 
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American Legion, Fort Yates, which is self- 
explanatory. I heartily agree with the state. 
ments contained in the resolution since I 
personally have had the opportunity to in- 
spect the school facilities at Fort Yates. 

I will appreciate anything you can do to 
see that the requests in the resolution are 
granted. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JacK WILLIAMS, 
Department Adjutant. 


Whereas the Albert Grass Post, No. 173, 
American Legion, Department of North Da- 
kota and located at Fort Yates, N. Dak., is 
a duly chartered and recognized post of the 
American Legion; and 

Whereas in its regular meeting held on 
March 10, 1952, the serious inadequate fa- 
cilities of the Standing Rock Community 
High School, a federally operated school lo- 
cated at Fort Yates, N. Dak., was discussed; 
and 


Whereas the Federal Government has as- 
sumed the responsibility of providing ade- 
quate educational facilities because of the 
large Indian enrollment and tax-free land 
located within the enrollment area of the 
Standing Rock Community High School; and 

Whereas the present high school was con- 
structed in 1939, but not completed; and 

Whereas the limited facilities available for 
the physical education program was de- 
stroyed by fire on February 2, 1946, leaving 
the school without any facilities whatso- 
ever; and 

Whereas the facilities for adequate voca- 
tional training have never been provided; 
and 

Whereas the dining-room facilities and 
lunch preparation are under serious criti- 
cism from State health authorities; and 

Whereas the Standing Rock Community 
School is a fully accredited school at this 
time, but have been advised by the State 
department of education that its accredi- 
tation is in serious jeopardy because of the 
lack of the afore-mentioned facilities; and 

Whereas all the other high schools in the 
State have been provided the necessary fa- 
cilities to meet the accreditation standards; 
and 

Whereas the Standing Rock Community 
School has an enrollment of approximately 
800 students, Indian and non-Indian chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas the American Legion feels that 
this lack of facilities for the Indian youth 
may be interpreted as discriminatory against 
a minority group of youngsters, most of 
whom are sons and daughters of war 
veterans; and 

Whereas we have been informed that build- 
ing material will be made available for the 
construction of necessary institutional build- 
ings; and 

Whereas we have been informed that the 
Indian Office is well aware of these needs and 
have submitted requests for authority and 
appropriations to complete this present 
school plan at various times: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Albert Grass Post, No. 
173, American Legion, recommends that the 
Standing Rock Community High School 
Building be completed with Federal funds at 
the earliest possible date by an addition that 
will adequately meet the educational needs 
of the community; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of North Dakota be 
requested to exert every effort to bring about 
the culmination of this project, even to the 


extent of introducing special legislation if 
necessary. 

Now we therefore declare that this was 
passed by a unanimous ballot of the meeting 
of March 10, 1952, by the Albert Grass Post, 
No. 173, American Legion, Fort Yates, N. 
Dak, 

Douc SKYE, 
Commander, Albert Grass Post, No. 
173, American Legion, Fort Yates, 
N. Dak. 





RESOLUTIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS 
OF FARMERS UNION CENTRAL 
EXCHANGE, INC. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a series of resolutions 
adopted at the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Farmers Union 
Central Exchange, on March 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, and referred, or to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


To the-.Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry: 
“PaRITY 

“Whereas the past 20 years has proven be- 
yond any doubt that a sound national econ- 
omy is built on a prosperous agriculture; 
and 

“Whereas to continue this and to enable 
the American farmer to produce the food 
and fiber needed by our ever-increasing popu- 
lation and so that the living standards and 
morale of the American people are not low- 
ered; and 

“Whereas statistics show that forcing 
farmers to produce below costs does not ma- 
terially reduce the prices the consumer is 
forced to pay for the needs of life: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this gathering of stock- 
holders recommend to the Congress of the 
United States a revision of the Aiken-Ander- 
son sliding scale parity formula so that 
American farmers can receive 100 percent of 
parity on all farm products.” 





“Resolved, That this convention endorse 
continued protection of family-sized farms, 
support of commodity credit loans, agricul- 
tural conservation payments for soil con- 
servation and continued administration of 
these programs by county and community 
elected committeemen. We also favor fur- 
ther development of Federal crop insurance 
so that all farmers have the opportunity to 
protect their investment in producing food 
and fiber to fill the consumers’ needs.” 





“Whereas the Farm Credit Administration 
within the Department of Agriculture has 
performed a valuable service in meeting the 
special needs of agricultural credit; and 

“Whereas we are opposed to any and all 
efforts to take the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion out of the Department of Agriculture 
or to cripple its effectiveness: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we believe the adminis- 
tration of farm credit policies belongs under 
the same department that has the respon- 
sibility of production and marketing pro- 
grams for farmers.” 


To the Committee on Appropriations: 
“RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


“Whereas the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has made an enviable record get- 
ting electric power to the rural people of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas there are still a large number 
of our farmers who have not received elec- 
tricity and this program will not be com- 
plete until we have 100 percent of our farms 
electrified; and 

“Whereas the rural electrification pro- 
gram has been hampered by the Congress 
in the last 3 years when they failed to 
provide the necessary administration funds 
to properly administer this program causing 
unnecessary delays in processing new loans 
to the cooperatives; and 

“Whereas the rural telephone program is 
being administered by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and this program is just 
starting, and the agency will need admin- 
istrative funds in order for rural people to 
construct the necessary lines and exchanges 
the way they wish to in the shortest possible 
time: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urgently request the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
the necessary administrative funds in addi- 
tion to the loan funds for these very impor- 
tant programs.” 


To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


“Whereas the Canadian Government has 
stated that they will build the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway themselves if the United 
States Government will not participate in its 
construction; and 

“Whereas the most advantageous and prac- 
tical method is for these two great countries 
of this hemisphere to work together in this 
most important development which will give 
the United States and Canada an inland 
ocean that can be defended in case of war 
besides giving the great industrial centers 
in the Middle West ocean harbors; and 

“Whereas the United States is lacking in 
the necessary electrical power to furnish new 
industries with ample electricity, the power 
potential of this development is great enough 
to furnish the eastern part of the United 
States and Canada with enough power to 
alleviate this shortage; and 

“Whereas the project can be made self- 
liquidating through tolls of shipping and 
sales of electrical energy, and this project 
should be considered as a capital invest- 
ment in addition to being for the good of 
the people and the United States in general: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the Con- 
gress of the United States that they imme- 
diately enter into treaty and an agreement 
with Canada to construct this great project 
for the mutual benefit of both nations; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be airmailed to the chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate, Senator Tom CoNNALLY; and 
to the United States Senators from the States 
of Wisconsin, Montana, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota.” 


To the Committee on Public Works: 
“RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


“Resolved, That we endorse the contin- 
uation of the public power program and fur- 
ther construction of multiple-purpose dams 
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to be administered along the lines of Ten- 

nessee Valley Authority; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 

be forwarded to the United States Senators 

from the States of Wisconsin, Montana, Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


“TIDELANDS 

“Whereas we deem the offshore oil re- 
sources of the United States the property of 
all the people; and 

“Whereas there appears to be a disregard 
on the part of certain States for the clear 
intent of the Supreme Court ruling on this 
matter; and 

“Whereas this vital issue is now before the 
Senate of the United States: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the delegate body here 
assembled record themselves as being op- 
posed to any change in the status of tide- 
lands oil resources; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted at once to the members of 
the United States Senate from the States of 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming.” 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

H. R. 5893. A bill to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans, under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1403). 





NEWSPRINT—REPORT AND CON- 
CLUSIONS OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS AND STATEMENT (S. REPT. 
NO. 1404) 

Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Select 

Committee on Small Business, submitted 

@ report relating to newsprint, which 


was ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions, together with the individual views 





April 7 


of Mr. THyYE, and a statement by Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL. 





ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 
NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EX- 
PENDITURES—CIVILIAN EMPLOY- 
MENT IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit an additional report on 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of February 1952, and in ac- 
cordance with the practice of several 
years’ standing, I request that it be 
printed in the body of the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 





Department or agency 





2. National Military Establishment 


Within the National Military Establishment: 
ffice of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 


1. Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment_-- 















In February 
numbered— 


In January 


2, 530, 891 








1, 235, 272 1, 227, 744 

1, 295, 619 1, 290, 034 

ail ahaa, ee 2, 217 2, 196 
SA NA at EMRE Ee a eis 536, 911 535, 231 
cab cpat anaes. eee me aed 286, 360 284, 327 
gee 2 ere eee 470, 131 468, 280 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 





numbered— 


2, 517, 778 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 








































imams CH In January | In December a tt 
crease (—) — crease (—) 

+13, 113 $826, 594 —$17, 567 

+7, 528 419, 198 468, 254 — 49, 056 

+5, 585 407, 396 375, 907 +31, 489 

1, 064 +80 

160, 643 +11, 579 

91, 266 +9, 510 

154, 423 +10, 320 





Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agency. 

Tables II, III, and IV break down the above 
employment figures to show the number in- 
side continental United States, outside con- 
tinental United States, and the number in 
the so-called industrial categories. This fur- 
ther breakdown in tables II, III, and IV does 
not include pay figures because payroll re- 
ports submitted to the committee by some 
agencies are inadequate for this purpose. 

INSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
(See table II) 

Federal personnel within the United States 
increased 10,186 from the January total of 
2,343,167 to the February total of 2,353,353. 

Exclusive of the National Military Estab- 
lishment there was an increase of 7,195 from 
the January total of 1,166,740 to the Febru- 
ary total of 1,173,935. 

Total civilian employment within the 
United States for the National Military Es- 
tablishment for February was 1,179,418, an 
increase of 2,991 over the January figure of 
1,176,427. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense in- 
creased 21 from the January figure of 2,191 
to the February figure of 2,212. 

The Department of the Army civilian per- 
sonnel within the United States increased 
684 from the January figure of 486,255 to the 
February figure of 486,939. 

The Department of the Air Force civilian 
personnel within the United States increased 
1,153 from the January figure of 252,023 to 
the February figure of 253,176. 

The Department of the Navy civilian per- 
sonnel within the United States increased 
1,123 from the January figure of 435,958 to 
the February figure of 437,091. 


OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


(See table IIT) 


Outside continental United States, Federal 
personnel increased 2,927 from the January 
total of 174,611 to the February total of 
177,538. 

An increase of 333 was reported by the de- 
partments and agencies, other than the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, from the Jan- 
uary figure of 61,004 to the February figure 
of 61,337. 

Total civilian employment outside conti- 
nental United States for the National Mili- 
tary Establishment increased 2,594 from the 
January total of 113,607 to the February total 
of 116,201. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense re- 
ported five in overseas civilian employment. 

The Department of the Army reported an 
increase of 996 in overseas civilian employ- 
ment from the January figure of 48,976 to the 
February figure of 49,972. 

The Department of the Air Force reported 
an increase of 880 in overseas civilian em- 
ployment from the January figure of 32,304 
to the February figure of 33,184. 

The Department of the Navy reported an 
increase of 718 in overseas civilian employ- 
ment from the January figure of 32,322 to 
the February figure of 33,040. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(See table IV) 


Total industrial employment during the 
month of February 1952 increased 4,312 from 
the January figure of 796,198 to the February 
figure of 800,510. 

Industrial employment in the departments 
and agencies, other than the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, increased 97 from the 
January figure of 27,686 to the February 
figure of 27,783. 


The National Military Establishment in- 
creased its total industrial employment 
4,215 from the January figure of 768,512 to 
the February figure of 772,727. 

The Department of the Army reported an 
increase of 762 from the January figure of 
284,662 to the February figure of 285,424, 
Inside continental United States, Army in- 
dustrial employment decreased 343; and out- 
side continental United States, Army indus- 
trial employment increased 1,105. 

The Department of the Air Force reported 
an increase of 2,418 from the January figure 
of 165,324 to the February figure of 167,742. 
Inside continental United States, Air Force 
industrial employment increased 1,407; and 
outside continental United States, Air Force 
industrial employment increased 1,011. 

The Department of the Navy reported an 
increase of 1,035 from the January figure of 
318,526 to the February figure of 319,561. 
Inside continental United States, Navy indus- 
trial employment increased 413; and outside 
continental United States, Navy industrial 
employment increased 622. 

The term “industrial employees” as used 
by the committee refers to unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled, and supervisory employees 
paid by the Federal Government who are 
working on construction projects such as 
airfields and roads and in shipyards and 
arsenals. It does not include maintenance 
and custodial employees. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Table V shows personnel counted in tables 
I, U, III, and IV who are assigned to the 
mutual defense assistance program by the 
State Department, Mutual Security Agency, 
and the component units of the National 
Military Establishment, together with their 
pay. 
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TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
February 1952, and comparisor with January 1952, and pay for January 1952, and comparison with December 1951 





Pay (in thousands of dollars) Personnel 








Department or agency 
December | January Increase Decrease January | February | Increase Decrease 




















Executive departments (except National Military Establishment): 


























Agriculture $21, 470 $23, 509 68, 862 69, 293 
25, 265 22, 629 55, 712 55, 568 
18, 569 20, 166 54, 906 54, 804 
12, 252 12, 874 31, 650 31, 587 
3, 163 3, 089 7, 734 7, 678 
225, 820 158, 767 512, 790 518, 071 
10, 859 10, 942 30, 414 30, ; 
Treasury 29, 682 34, 910 88, 309 90, 342 


Executive Office of the President: 






IE SUR I casts a alataieaa sitet dinate iebabddaininaiiataandsiaaaie 116 132 248 249 
DRE OF TR TINE ig Kiiinenduidnausinuiaccsunduu 283 306 512 503 
Executive Mansion and Grounds............-... A 18 21 
National Security Council 3_..................... 10 12 


National Security Resources Board 4............. x 81 107 
Council of Economic Advisers. ........-..---.------ 25 26 
Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansio 3 3 





Office of the Director of Mutual Security.................-.-.--..--.-- 8 40 
Emergency agencies: 

Defense Materials Procurement Agency.................-...-.-.-.-.-- 48 65 

Defense Production Administration................-.-...------- 229 259 
























Defense Transport Administration.........................-.--- 85 102 
Economic Stabilization Agency -...........-........-.0.-2------- ‘ 6, 453 7, 213 
Federal Civil Defense Administration —__..........-.-.....-.----- B 395 482 



























National Security Training Commission. ............-....----.- 2 7 
Office of Defense Mobilization. ._--- 68 72 
President’s Materials Policy Commiss 53 35 
DOIN TN iis ose inn cain sins nandnddciiowidbudiudeuodien 23 47 
Subversive Activities Control Board._.............-...-.-.-.- ll 13 
President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation_.....2...--]_.......---- 4 
Small Defense Plants Administration.....................------------- 40 
Postwar agencies: 
AE OI CN acces niitsntnsaniinvanesiecbeienaaiatoamnlaatoan 121 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission . 9 
War Claims Commission.......-.-. 55 
Mutual Security Agency.......-... 2, 139 
Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission..................----------- 79 
I ie iiiiccenncccninncaccesiinecinnen 2, 447 
I a saci ordi eridenccentamnsmrencncnsiianladsaicivatienth 263 
Oe GE Rt i renscnanuninnibdandienesiaaaenwsehine 1, 352 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. -.-..........-.-.....-..----- 71 
Federal Communications Commission_.-......-...---.-.-------- 499 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation...................-.---- 406 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service...............-.--- 211 
Federal Power Commission. 316 
Federal Security Agency 5. 10, 804 
ES TES Ce anistinndnasssscenncqscedetssuseases 334 
I i I io a cided didlinsciciandbinsiomnnanhthucnan aed 2, 513 
Jeneral Services Administration................-.-.--...----- : 8, 743 
CROC UCTIIIEIIE FRE CW 6 5 cn csnccensndéewnacecddsawecies 2, 550 
Housing and Home Finance Agency............-.....-..-..-- 4, 370 
ES CORNED GIN a cacicicdnancdsekduisiansodaneseunn aad 7 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ...............--..--.----- cael R89 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics..............-- nial 2, 682 
National Capital Housing Authority..................-...---- - 102 
National Capital Park and Planning Commiss i adie 2 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission-............-- 5 
ND CE OE ads a ach cndiaien bane nena ns 7 
National Labor Relations Board-.........................--- oi 538 
National Mediation Board....... saith eee al 53 
IRGIONEE CPI OLIGO cis ccitcncicccscusscssusesencnian 29 
I rid aarti anndacacadnanssncsecascqenaieaanun 3 4,126 
I I Ii cca wciicctiaoensanasmmmaiiee Z 749 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation......................---- 1, 282 
Securities and Exchange Commission.............-.....-.-.--- 440 
OE Fe Tae ini tics iniicndaentacnesedacsuabetudans 1, 677 
BORN TI ccinciccocccccnsacaccccenesecceecoccscs 186 
ET ST RT ea 130 135 
TE 0 a 3a wreck a alibinm nad ad Ammansse Reman ‘ 101 108 
Tee COE Ge Ue Ue BNI, .nncncccccccceccsccctssesccuss 60 65 
PIN Viet MO oo ciitecitanicicnmcevnnenepuacictinilenleme : 7,412 8, 693 
I Fees sick avis tinadce ne cccdcicensiencnecnanccasons 54, 693 59, 428 
Total, excluding National Military Establishment 468, 254 419, 198 
Net change, excluding National Military Establishment-... 

National Military Establishment: 
Oities of Che Hessler y Of TIATED 9a ncncccccccccscncastsddsécccedecscées 984 1, 064 OP Bia cecndlaiies 2, 196 2, 217 TE Rksehcaciae 
Department of the Army: 

Benin COmaNS TRING BRGII.. 6. on cecinccnnnitinctctncdtednssndied 136, 027 147, 078 ON Si csnsninnssl 486, 255 486, 939 | | nr 
Certaiis COREMIONIEET WINER BCOREG,, «once iiccnoncoseasoncsdsssndns 13, 037 13, 565 I Get cceatotintne 48, 976 49, 972 GD Beadincnesenan 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States.....................--.---.------- 74, 872 83, 806 252, 023 253, 176 Top Birtactaittcceenaia 
Outside continental United States. 6, 884 7, 460 32, 304 33, 184 , ) 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States_...............2....2..2--2-- eee ee 135, 901 145, 478 437, 091 
Outside continented Umlted Btates. ... ccnccccconccccccnccasesenses 8, 202 8, 945 33, 040 
Total, National Military Establishment.............------------ 375, 907 | 
Net increase, National Military Establishment ................-.]<-......---.]..---.---.-- 
Grand total, including National Military Establishment.-......- 844, 161 
Net change, including National Military Establishment.........]............ 





1 February figure includes 4,717 employees of the National Production Authority, a decrease of 20 from the January figure of 4,737. 

3 February figure is exclusive of 19,816 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and their pay. 

3 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

4 Includes employees of President’s Materials Policy Commission placed on rolls pursuant to President’s letter to Chairman, National Security Resources Board, Jan. 2, 1952. 
5 Includes personnel and pay of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the Deaf, J Coe 

® Includes 201 employees assigned to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 37 employees assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National Mili- 
tary Establishment): 
Agriculture 
Commerce ! 2 


Treasury 
Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office 
Bureau of the Budget 
Executive Mansion and Grounds_- 
National Security Council 3 
National Security Resources Board 4. 
Council of Economie Advisors_.........---- 
Commission on Renovation of the Execu- 
tive Mansion 
Office of the Director of Mutual Security--- 
Emergency agencies: 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency-..- 
Defense Production Administration 
Defense Transport Administration 
Economie Stabilization Agency 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
National Security Training Commission--- 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


Renegotiation Board 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Commission 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission 
Mutual Security Agency 
War Claims Commission 
Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission - 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Civil Service Commission _- 
Export-Import Bank of W ashin 
Federal Communications Commission _ - 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation __-- 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service- 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Security Agency ° 
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TABLE II1.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during Panonany 1952, and comparison with 


In- 


January |February crease 


66, 875 
52, 319 
48, 055 
31, 061 
7,614 
510, 670 
11, 207 
87, 290 


248 
612 
76 
21 
214 
33 


10 
59 


129 
513 
221 
16, 197 
848 

14 

216 


706 
35, 154 


67, 313 
52, 148 
47, 931 
30, 997 
7,570 
515, 924 
11, 120 
89, 316 


249 


73 
115 
518 


226 


16, 481 


35, 107 








De- 


January 1952 


Department or agency 


Independent agencies—C ontinued 

Federal Trade Commission 

General Accounting Offiee 

General Services Administration 

Government Printing Office__- 

Housing and Home Finance Agency... 

Indian Claims Commission. __.-.....- 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 

National Capital Housing Authority._...-- 

National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission 

National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission 

National Gallery of Art.......... 

National Labor Relations Board- 

National Mediation Board _ 

National Science Foundation. 

Panama Canal 

Railroad Retirement Board... 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation... 

Securities and Exchange Commission _. 

Selective Service System 

Smithsonian Institution... 

Soldiers’ Home....-...... 

Tariff Commission 

Tax Court of the United State 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding National 
Establishment 

Net increase, excluding National Mili- 
tary Establishment 


Military 


National Military Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army__.-.-- 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 


2, 212 
486, 939 
53, 176 
437, 091 


486, 255 
252, 023 
435, 958 


———__ 
Total, National Military Establishment_-/1, 176, 427 
ve See National Military Estab- 

I, cnicsocniannnnnnmdencncbualee i ibasainn dita 


Grand total, including National Military | 
Establishment __ “ 

Net increase, including } National Mili- 
tary Establishment..................<. 


2, 353, 353 


January |February c 


1, 179, 418 


April 7 


In- De- 
rease | crease 





8, 819 1, 624 


1 February figure includes 4,717 employees of the National Production Authority, a decrease of 20 from the January figure of 4,737, 
* February figure is exclusive of 19,816 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 
8 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


* Includes employees of President’s Materials Pclicy Commission placed on rclls pursuant to President’s letter to Chairman, National Security Resources Board, Jan. 2, 


“t Includes personnel of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 


TABLE III.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1952, and comparison 
with January 1952 


In- De- 
rease | crease 


Department or agency January |February| , Department or agency January | February - tll 


Executive departments (except National Mili- 
tary Establishment): 
Agriculture 
Commeree. ..- 


Treasury 
Emergency agencies: Economic Stabilization 
Postwar’ agencies: 

Displaced Persons Commission 

War Claims Commission 

Mutua! Security Agency 
Independent agencies: 

American Battle Monuments Commission. 

Atomie Energy Commission 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Civil Service Commission 


Federal Security Agency 

General Services Administration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
National Labor Relations Board 


Independent agencies—Continued 
Panama Canal 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Selective Service System... 
Smithsonian Institution... 
Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding 
Establishment 
Net increase, excluding National Mili- 

tary Establishment 


National Military 


National Military Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 


Total, National Military Establishment- 
Net increase, National Military Estab- 
lishment 


Grand total, including National Military 
Establishment 

Net increase, including National Military 
Establishment 


174, 611 
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TABLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive agencies 
during February 1952, and comparison with January 1952 


De- 
crease 


In- De- 


Department or agency crease | crease 


Department or agency January |February _. February 


National Military Establishment: 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States. .....- 
Outside continental United States. 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 
Outside continental United States...... 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States....... 
Outside continental United States 


Total, National Military Establish- 


27, 783 Net increase, National 
Net increase, excluding National Mili- Establishment 
tary Hatabitehitttionccccdccccccdescnse|scsusseeselenccsensas nae 


Executive departments (except National Mill- 
tary Establishment): 
Commerce 
Interior 
State __ 
Treasury--. 
Independent agencies: 
Atomie Energy Commission 
General Services Administration 
PUREE CIE occ tercoccnnmacsnneianqnenns 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


12, 875 


Total, excluding National Military Es- 


tablishment Military 


Grand total, including National 
Military Establishment 

Net increase, including National 
Military Establishment 


796,198 | 800,510 | 4,724 


<_< CLL LLL LLL 


TaBLeE V.—Federal employees assigned to mutual defense assistance program 


eT 


Payroll (in thousands) Civilian personnel 


Department or agency Increase (++) 


or de- 
crease (—) 


In December} In January ——- (+) 


was— was— 


In January 


In February 
numbered— 


numbered— 


State Department 
Mutual Security Agency 


Office of the Secretary of Defense................--.------- 
OT CIIOINE OE TRO ATOR a ok in ncncpintidnnwanssssnataneas 


Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR ByRD 


Civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government increased 
13,113 during the month of February. 

The February total was 2,530,891, accord- 
ing to certified reports from the Federal 
agencies which were compiled today by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures. 

Of the increase 8,801 were employees in 
the white-collar categories and 4,312 were 
in industrial jobs. 

Civilian employment by the Military Es- 
tablishment increased 5,585 during the 
month, and employment by civilian agencies 
increased 7,528. 

The largest increases by Military Estab- 
lishment components were reported by the 
Air Force and Navy, with the majority in 
each case being assigned to stations inside 
continental United States. 

The largest civilian agency increase was 
reported by Post Office Department, which 
reached an all-time peak of 518,071. The 
February increase was 5,281. An increase of 
2,033 was reported by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


SIXTH CONSECUTIVE MONTH 


February was the sixth consecutive month 
in which the executive agencies reported a 
net increase in civilian employment. The 
last net decrease was reported in September 
1951. With the exception of September, 
Federal civilian employment in executive 
branch agencies has increased in every month 
since the outbreak of the Korean war in 
June 1950. 

Since then civilian employment in the 
Military Establishment has increased by 
542,470, from 753,149 in June 1950 to 1,295,- 
619 in February 1952. Employment by civil- 
ian agencies has increased 20,021 from 1,215,< 
251 in June 1950 to 1,235,272 in February. 

The Federal civilian payroll in January 
1952 was running at an annual rate of 
$9,900,000,000. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2977. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the discovery and naming of Cape Cod, Mass.; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2978. A bill to provide for transfer of 
letter carriers or post-office clerks in the 
postal field service under certain conditions; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S.2979. A bill for the relief of Wanda 
Luceri, also known as Sister Cecilia Maria 
De Padova, also known as Sister Rosanna 
Anna Santoro, also Known as Sister Natalina 
Valentina Ruffoni, also known as Sister Seve- 
rina Cosima Russo, also known as Sister Care 
melina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2980. A bill to authorize and direct the 
investigation of certain offenses of officers 
and employees of the executive branch 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2981. A bill for the relief of Eileen Ca- 
mille Bridget Montgomery; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2982. A bill for the relief of Jake Bell; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAIN: 

8S. 2983. A bill to amend section 8 (a) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
so as to require, with respect to fruits and 
vegetables and other perishable agricultural 


commodities, prompt action by the Tariff 
Commission under section 7 of this act or 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended, unless the Secretary 
of Agriculture has reported that the com- 
modity involved is not perishable or that the 
application for relief is frivolous, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 


(See the rermmarks of Mr. Carin when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution designating 
April 9, 1952, as Bataan Day; considered and 
Passed. 


(See the remarks of Mr. LEHman when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7289) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


PRINTING OF OFFICIAL CONTRIBU- 
TION OF UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT TO UNITED NATIONS 
YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
FOR 1950 (S. DOC. NO. 116) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the offi- 
cial contribution of our United States 
Government to the United Nations Year- 
book on Human Rights for 1950 printed 
as a Senate document, together with an 
appropriate introduction by me. : 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him relating to ap- 

pointments of Federal judges. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

Article entitled “What Are ‘Profits’?” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence and published in 
U. S. News & World Report of March 28, 1952. 

Article entitled “President Lauds Local 
Woman,” published in the Columbia (Pa.) 
News of March 22, 1952, with reference to 
laudation of Mrs. Albert Spiese by President 
Truman, 


GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE SEA- 
WAY—LETTERS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in- 
tend very shortly to bring up for a final 
vote Senate Joint Resolution 27, to ap- 
prove the agreement between the United 
States and Canada for completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. 

In this connection I was very glad to 
receive this morning from Frank P. 
Zeidler, mayor of the city of Milwaukee, 
a letter describing the very fine reac- 
tions which he has received from mayors 
all over the Nation endorsing the Great 
Lakes seaway bill. 

Mayor Zeidler also sent to me a very 
important communication from the 
executive director of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Mayors and Municipalities. 
In this letter, George S. Mooney stated 
quite clearly and unequivocally Canada’s 
intentions to go it alone on (a) construc- 
tion of the all-Canadian route for the 
navigation project and (b) on Ontario- 
New York completion of the hydroelec- 
tric project, if the United States Con- 
gress should unfortunately fail to ap- 
prove Senate Joint Resolution 27 or its 
equivalent. 

Having just returned from Canada on 
Saturday, I know that our good neigh- 
bors to the north mean every word they 
say about the Canadian intention not to 
permit any further delay to occur in 
completion of either phase of this im- 
portant project. 

Our good neighbors have been exceed- 
ingly patient and they have frankly 
stated to me and to my colleague~ that 
they cannot delay any longer if the Con- 
gress should fail to approve the seaway 
project. 

At this time, therefore, I send to the 
desk (a) the text of Mayor Zeidler’s 
roundup report on the reactions of lead- 
ing American mayors and municipal offi- 
cials; (b) the text of the letter which 
Mayor Zeidler received from Mr. Mooney 
in Montreal; and (c) a further series of 
important resolutions from various Wis- 
consin areas and organizations reempha- 
sizing the importance of congressional 
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approval of the seaway project. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
Milwaukee, April 3, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR SENATOR WILEY: A few weeks ago I 
wrote to my fellow mayors throughout the 
United States telling them of my concern 
for the enactment of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project legislation and ask- 
ing whether they would be willing to help 
make this project a reality. I was pleased 
to receive warm assurances of support from 
the mayors of 11 of our great cities. 

Mayor Charles P. Henderson, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, assured me that, “We in Youngs- 
town are doing all we can to further this 
project.” Mayor Walter H. Reynolds, of 
Providence, R. I., wrote me: “There can bé 
no question that, in view of the discovery of 
large supplies of iron ore in Labrador, the 
seaway will facilitate and strengthen the 
production of steel in the United States 
* * * also the development of additional 
electric power * * * would be of great 
benefit to New England and Rhode Island.” 

From Mayor A. B. Chambers, of Des Moines, 
came word that “this waterway will be a 
great boon * * * tothe entire Midwest. 
This thing should not be kicked around for 
the next 10 years.” From Murray A. Baldwin 
and Tom Kleppe, mayors of Fargo and Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., respectively, came warm 
words of encouragement. Mayor Baldwin 
said, “We, in this section of the country, are 
definitely interested in the completion of 
this project and always have been.” 

Mayor John H. Anderson, of Tacoma, 
Wash., assured me that “the city of Tacoma 
has long been on record as favoring this par- 
ticular enterprise.” Said Mayor Gust J. Al- 
lyn, of Richmond, Calif., “I have been famil- 
iar with this project for a number of years 
and although it is some distance from my 
home I have a sincere interestinit. * * * 
I shall use what influence I have in behalf 
of this worthy cause.” 

“We are wholeheartedly in accord with 
your sympathies on this project,” wrote 
Mayor Peter Mandich, of Gary, Ind. From 
Mayor John Butler, of San Diego, came word, 
“Even at this distance we are definitely inter- 
ested in the progress of such a vital link 
in the traffic of commerce for the United 
States. I will be pleased to join you in a 
campaign to bring this issue to the attention 
of the American public.” 

Mayor George R. Dempster, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., wrate, “I agree with you as to the 
importance of this matter * * * it would 
be a real tragedy for our Government to sit 
idly by and permit the Canadian Govern- 
ment to handle this project alone.” Mayor 
Chelsie Senerchia, of Miami, Fla., also as- 
sured me that he would be glad to join me 
in doing anything possible to forward this 
project. 

Alderman Robert Merriam, of the City 
Council of Chicago, informed me of the 
adoption of a resolution endorsing the sea- 
Way project by the Chicago council a year 
ago by unanimous vote. 

In the course of telephone conversations 
which I had with Mayors Albert Cobo, of 
Detroit; Thomas Burke, of Cleveland; Eric 
Hoyer, of Minneapolis; and George Johnson, 
of Duluth, I was assured by each of these 
gentlemen that they would strongly urge 
favorable action on this legislation. 

I hope it will be encouraging to you 
as it was to me that the heads of govern- 
ment in municipalities in all parts of the 
Nation share our feeling regarding the im- 
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portance of this seaway and power project 
to our country’s national security and eco- 
nomic welfare and that they are happy to 
do all they can to secure its realization. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF 
MAYORS AND MUNICIPALITIES, 
Montreal, March 3, 1952. 
Hon. FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor of Milwaukee, 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis. 

DrAR Mayor ZEIDLER: As requested by your 
telegram, I attach hereto a copy of the reso- 
lution pertaining to the St. Lawrence seaway 
development as approved at our London Con- 
ference of June last year. 

You ask if the Canadian Government, fail- 
ing United States participation, seriously 
means to develop the project alone. Yes; I 
think there is no doubt that the Canadian 
Government is determined to proceed with 
the undertaking with a minimum of delay, 
with or without United States participation. 

This was very specifically stated in the ad- 
dress from the throne which inaugurated the 
opening session of the present assembly of 
Parliament. In the address from the throne, 
delivered by the Governor General, it is cus- 
tomary for the Canadian Government to in- 
dicate precisely what it is proposing to enact 
in the way of legislation during each session. 

Inasmuch as the address from the throne 
specifically cites the intention of the Cana- 
dian Government to proceed with the sea- 
way, I think you can take it as quite definite 
that Canada will go ahead with the under- 
taking, if necessary alone, and that neces- 
sary legislation and funds for this purpose 
will be voted at the present session of Par- 
liament. 

Iam enclosing a statement which appeared 
in the Toronto Star Weekly last October re 
the St. Lawrence seaway. It summarizes the 
Canadian point of view with respect to the 
matter, and, by and large, puts forward what 
might be regarded as Canadian thinking on 
the matter. The most urgent phase of the 
project in terms of the present Canadian sit- 
uation is, of course, the power development. 
On the other hand, the seaway’s phase of the 
project is of great importance, particularly 
bearing in mind the development of the Lab- 
rador iron ore deposits. 

Presuming that the seaway navigation 
project could only be completed within, say, 
5 years at the earliest, this would be none too 
soon insofar as the movement of Quebec iron 
ore inland to United States and Canadian 
steel mills is concerned. It is expected that 
the present railway line into the Ungava 
iron mining area will be completed within a 
year’s time. Thereafter the very important 
matter of transshipment to United States 
and Canadian steel mills will be of major 
importance. The seaway provides the nat- 
ural and most economical method of trans- 
portation. 

I am delighted to know of your interest in 
this matter and that you are urging your 
colleagues, the mayors of the United States, 
to get behind the development. It seems so 
inevitable and is so naturally an undertaking 
of joint concern to both the United States 
and Canada that it would be most unfortu- 
nate if the project got under way without 
full United States support and participation. 

My kindest regards and best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
GeEorGE S. MOONEY, 
Ezecutive Director. 


Str. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 
Resolved, That the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities petition the Fed- 
eral Government to proceed with the St. Lawe 
rence Development immediately to provide 
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low-cost power, readily available by harness- 
ing the St. Lawrence River, at a time when 
such low-cost power is so necessary and vital 
in the interests of the general economy of 
the nation, and the armed preparedness pro- 
gram which is affecting the production of so 
many of our war industries. 





Rice LAKE JUNIOR CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE, 
Rice Lake, Wis., April 1, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We of the Rice Lake 
Junior Clamber of Commerce have gone on 
record as being 100 percent in favor of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. Our 74 mem- 
bers definitely feel that this is a necessary 
project for the betterment of our country 
as a whole and not sectional favoritism. 

We want you to do all you can to push 
this project through Congress, as we know 
you are doing at the present time. You may 
use this letter to show any doubters that 
the people are behind this project very 
strongly. 

We will be watching the progress through 
Congress of this legislation and also you and 
your fight for this project. We must win 
this fight, as such a history-making decision 
can have a great effect on our country’s 
future. 

Thank you for your loyal support. 

Sincerely, 
RIENHART JOHNSON, 
Secretary 


BusINESS MEN’s COMMITTEE 
OF THE DouSMAN COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Dousman, Wis., March 31, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: This association went on record 
at the last meeting as favoring the St. Law- 
rence waterway. Anything you can do to 
promote it will be appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
H. D. BAKER, 
Secretary. 


VILLAGE OF ROTHSCHILD, 
Rothschild, Wis., April 2, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your Honor: The constituents represented 
by the Village Board of the Village of Roths- 
child, Wis., are interested in the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

As all the principal candidates for the 
Presidential nomination are on record in 
favor of the project and that Canada has 
completed parliamentary action to proceed 
alone with both the power and navigation 
phases unless our Government soon ratifies 
the 1941 agreement concerning the project, 
therefore the village board urge you to do 
everything in your power to bring about this 
great project. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. P. Martin, 
Clerk. 


FREDERIC, Wis., March 11, 1952. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator From Wisconsin, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is vital 
to our community and we therefore strongly 
urge that all possible be done by you to see 
that this bill is passed. 

THE FREDERIC ASSOCIATION OF 

COMMERCE, 

HERBERT LUNDBERG, President, 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Rep Arrow Post, No. 9867, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the last meeting of our post, 
we went on record as favoring the St. Law- 
rence seaway project and we would be obliged 
if you would give us your support in the 
matter as we think that it would help our 
community very much. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuiirr BarRRETT, 
Post Adjutant. 
Aprin 2, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The membership of the 
Aluminum Workers Union, No. 19649, of Two 
Rivers, Wis., urges your continued support 
of the bill providing for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
jointly with Canada. We feel that the con- 
struction of this project will greatly benefit 
the entire country. 

: ALUMINUM WoRKERS UNION, 
No. 19649, 
ADELBERT J. HETUE, 
Legislative Representative. 








MiNERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED LANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State bound- 
aries and to the natural resources with- 
in such lands and waters and to provide 
for the use and control of said lands and 
resources, which was, to strike ou’ all 
after the resolving clause and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Sub- 
merged Lands Act.” 


Tire I 
DEFINITION 


Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” includes (1) all lands within the 
boundaries of each of the respective States 
which were covered by waters navigable un- 
der the laws of the United States at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
and all lands permanently or periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to 
a line three geographical miles distant from 
the coast line of each such State and to the 
boundary line of each such State where in 
any case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or as heretofore or hereafter approved 
by Congress, extends seaward (or into the 
Great Lakes or Gulf of Mexico) beyond three 
geographical miles, and (2) all filled in, 
made, or reclaimed lands which formerly 
were lands beneath navigable water, as here- 
in defined; the term “boundaries” includes 
the seaward boundaries of a State or its 
boundaries in the Gulf of Mexico or any of 
the Great Lakes as they existed at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
or as heretofore or hereafter approved by the 
Congress, or as extended or confirmed pur- 
suant to section 4 hereof; 

(b) The term “coast line” means the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with the 
open sea and the line marking the seaward 
limit of inland waters, which include all 
estuaries, ports, harbors, bays, channels, 
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straits, historic bays, and sounds, and all 
other bodies of water which join the open 
sea; 

(c) The terms “grantees” and “lessees” in- 
clude (without limiting the generality there- 
of) all political subdivisions, municipalities, 
public and private corporations, and other 
persons holding grants or leases from a State, 
or its predecessor sovereign, to lands beneath 
navigable waters if such grants or leases were 
issued in accordance with the constitution, 
statutes, and decisions of the courts of the 
State in which such lands are situated, 
or of its predecessor sovereign: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein shall be ccon- 
strued as conferring upon said grantees or 
lessees any greater rights or interests other 
than are described herein and in their re- 
spective grants from the State, or its prede- 
cessor sovereign; 

(d) The term “natural resources” shall ine 
clude, without limiting the generality there- 
of, fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, lob- 
sters, sponges, kelp, and other marine animal 
and plant life but shall not include water 
power or the use of water for the production 
of power at any site where the United States 
now owns the water power; 

(e) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” shall not include the beds of streams 
in lands now or heretofore constituting a 
part of the public lands of the United States 
if such streams were not meandered in con- 
nection with the public survey of such lands 
under the laws of the United States; 

(f) The term “Continental Shelf” means 
all submerged lands (1) which lie outside 
and seaward beneath navigable waters as de- 
fined hereinabove in section 2 (a), and (2) 
of which the subsoil and natural resources 
appertain to the United States and are sube- 
ject to its jurisdiction and control; 

(g) The term “Secretary” means the Sece 
retary of the Interior; 

(h) The term “State” means any State of 
the Union; 

(i) The term “Coastal States” shall mean 
those States, any portion of which borders 
upon the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, 
or the Pacific Ocean; 

(j) The term “person” includes any citi- 
zen of the United States, an association of 
such citizens, a State, a political subdivision 
of a State, or a private, public, or municipal 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State; 

(k) The term “lease” whenever used with 
reference to action by a State or its political 
subdivision or grantee prior to January 1, 
1949, shall be regarded as including any form 
of authorization for the use, development, or 
production of lands beneath navigable waters 
and the natural resources therein and there- 
under, and the term “lessee” whenever used 
in such connection, shall be regarded as ine 
cluding any person having the right to de- 
velop or produce natural ~esources and any 
person having the right to use or develop 
lands beneath navigable waters under any 
such form of authorization; 

(1) The term “Mineral Leasing Act” shall 
mean the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and the following), 
and all acts heretofore enacted which are 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto. 





TiItLe II 


LANDS BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS WITHIN 
STATE BOUNDARIES 

Sec. 3. Rights of the States: It is hereby 
determined and declared to be in the public 
interest that title to and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use the said natural resources 
all in accordance with applicable State law 
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be, and they are hereby, subject to the pro- 
visions hereof, recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States or 
the persons who were on June 5, 1950, en- 
titled thereto under the property law of the 
respective States in which the land is lo- 
cated, and the respective grantees, lessees, or 
successors in interest thereof; and the United 
States hereby releases and relinquishes unto 
said States and persons aforesaid all right, 
title, and interest of the United States, if any 
it has, in and to all said lands, moneys, im- 
provements, and natural resources, and re- 
leases and relinquishes all claims of the 
United States, if any it has, arising out of 
any operations of said States or persons pur- 
suant to State authority upon or within said 
lands and navigable waters. The rights, 
powers, and titles hereby recognized, con- 
firmed, established, and vested in the re- 
spective States and their grantees are sub- 
ject to each lease executed by a State, or 
its grantee, which was in force and effect on 
June 5, 1950, in accordance with its terms and 
provisions and the laws of the State issuing, 
or whose grantce issued, such lease, and such 
rights, powers, and titles are further subject 
to the rights herein now granted to any 
person holding any such lease to continue to 
maintain the lease, and to conduct opera- 
tions thereunder, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, for the full term thereof, and any 
extensions, renewals, or replacements au- 
thorized therein, or heretofore authorized by 
the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued such lease: Provided however, 
That, if oil or gas was not being produced 
from such lease on and before December 11, 
1950, then for a term from the effective date 
hereof equal to the term remaining unex- 
pired on December 11, 1950, under the pro- 
visions of such lease or any extensions, re- 
newals, or replacements authorized therein, 
or heretofore authorized by the laws of the 
State issuing, or whose grantee issued, such 
lease: Provided, however, That all rents, roy- 
alties, and other sums payable under such 
lease and the laws of the State issuing or 
whose grantee issued such lease between 
June 5, 1950, and the effective date hereof, 
which have not been paid to the State or its 
grantee issuing it or to the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States, shall be paid 
to the State or its grantee issuing such lease 
within 90 days from the effective date hereof: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall affect the use, development, improve- 
ment, cr control by or under the constitu- 
tional authority of the United States of said 
lands and waters for the purposes of navi- 
gation or flood control or the production of 
power at any site where the United States 
now owns or may hereafter acquire the water 
power or be construed as the release or re- 
linquishment of any rights of the United 
States arising under the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress to regulate or improve 
navigation or to provide for flood control or 
the production of power at any site where 
the United States now owns the water power: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or in any way interfere with or 
modify the laws of the States which lie 
wholly or in part westward of the ninety- 
eighth meridian, relating to the ownership 
and control of ground and surface waters; 
and the control, appropriation, use, and dis- 
tribution of such waters shall continue to be 
in accordance with the laws of such States. 
Sec. 4. Seaward boundaries: Any State 
which has not already done so may extend 
its seaward boundaries to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from its coast line, 
or in the case of the Great Lakes, to the 
international boundary of the United States. 
Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, or 
otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed, without prejudice to 
its claim, if any it has, that its boundaries 
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extend beyond that line. Nothing in this 
section is to be construed as questioning or 
in any manner prejudicing the existence of 
any State’s seaward boundary beyond three 
geographical miles if it was so provided by 
its Constitution or laws prior to or at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, or if it has been heretofore or is here- 
after approved by Congress. 

Sec. 5. Exceptions from operation of sec- 
tion 3 of this act: There is excepted from 
the operation of section 3 of this act— 

(a) all specifically described tracts or par- 
cels of land and resources therein or im- 
provements thereon title to which has been 
lawfully and expressly acquired by the 
United States from any State or from any 
person in whom title had vested under the 
decisions of the courts of such State, or their 
respective grantees, or successors in interest, 
by cession, grant, quitclaim, or condemna- 
tion, or from any other owner or owners 
thereof by conveyance or by condemnation, 
provided such owner or owners had lawfully 
acquired the title to such lands and resources 
in accordance with the statutes or decisions 
of the courts of the State in which the lands 
are located; and 

(b) such lands beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective States 
and such interests therein as are held by the 
United States in trust for the benefit of any 
tribe, band, or group of Indians or for indi- 
vidual Indians. 

Src. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
powers of regulation and control of said lands 
and navigable waters for the purposes of com- 
merce, navigation, national defense, and in- 
ternational affairs, none of which includes 
any of the proprietary rights of ownership, 
or of use, development, and control of the 
lands and natural resources which are specif- 
ically recognized, confirmed, established, and 
vested in the respective States and others by 
section 3 of this act. 

(b) In time of war when necessary for nv« 
tional defense, and the Congress or the Presi- 
dent shall so prescribe, the United States 
shall have the right of first refusal to pur- 
chase, at the prevailing market price, all or 
any portion of the said natural resources, or 
to acquire and use any portion of said lands 
by proceeding in accordance with due process 
of law end paying just compensation there- 
for. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to amend, modify, or repeal the acts of July 
26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251), July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 
217), March 8, 1877 (19 Stat. 377), June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. 388), and December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 887), and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto. 

TrrLe IIt 
CONTINENTAL SHELF OUTSIDE STATE BOUNDARIES 

Sec. 8. Jurisdiction over Continental Shelf: 
(a) It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States that the natural resources 
of the subsoil and sea bed of the Continental 
Shelf appertain to the United States and are 
subject to its jurisdiction, control, and power 
of disposition as provided in this act. Except 
to the extent that it is exercised in a manner 
inconsistent with applicable Federal laws, 
the police power of each coastal State may 
extend to that portion of the Continental 
Shelf which would be within the boundaries 
of such State if extended seaward to the outer 
margin of the Continental Shelf. The police 
power includes, but is not limited to, the 
power of taxation, conservation, and control 
of the manner of conducting geophysical ex- 
plorations. This act shall be construed in 
such manner that the character as high seas 
of the waters above the Continental Shelf and 
the right to their free and unimproved navi- 
gation shall not be affected. 

(b) Oil and gas deposits in the Continental 
Shelf shall be subject to control and disposal 
only in accordance with the provisions of this 
act and no rights in or claims to such depos- 
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its, whether based upon applications filed or 
other action taken heretofore or hereafter, 
shall be recognized except in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. Provisions for leasing of Continental 
Shelf: (a) When requested by any responsi- 
ble and qualified person interested in pur- 
chasing oil and gas leases on any area of the 
Continental Shelf not then under lease is- 
sued by the abutting State or the Federal 
Government, or when in the Secretary’s opin- 
ion there is a demand for the purchase of 
such leases, the Secretary shall offer for sale, 
on competitive sealed bidding, oil and gas 
leases on such area. Subject to the other 
terms and provisions hereof, sales of leases 
shall be made to the responsible and quali- 
fied bidder bidding the highest cash bonus 
per leasing unit. Notice of sale of oil and gas 
leases shall be published at least 30 days be- 
fore the date of sale in accordance with rules 
and regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary, which publication shall contain (i) a 
description of the tracts into which the area 
to be leased has been subdivided by the Sec- 
retary for leasing purposes, such tracts being 
herein called leasing units; (ii) the mini- 
mum bonus per acre which will be accepted 
by the Secretary on each leasing unit; (iii) 
the amount of royalty as specified hereinafter 
in section 9 (d); (iv) the amount of rental 
per acre per annum on each leasing unit as 
specified hereinafter in section 9 (d); and 
(v) the time and place at which all bids 
shall be opened in public. 

(b) The leasing units shall be in reason- 
ably compact form of such area and dimen- 
sions as may be determined by the Secretary, 
but shall not be less than 640 acres nor more 
than 2,560 acres if within the known geologic 
structure of a producing oil or gas field and 
shall not be less than 2,560 acres nor more 
than 7,680 acres if not within any known 
= structure of a producing oii or gas 

eld. 

(c) Oil and gas leases sold under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be for the pri- 
mary term of 5 years and shall continue so 
long thereafter as oil or gas is produced there- 
from in paying quantities. Each lease shall 
contain provisions requiring the exercise of 
reasonable diligence, skill, and care in the 
operation of the lease, and requiring the 
lessee to conduct his operation thereon in ac- 
cordance with sound and efficient oil-field 
practices to prevent waste of oil or gas dis- 
covered under said lease or the entrance of 
water through wells drilled by him to the oil 
or gas sands or oil and gas bearing strata or 
the injury or destruction of the oil and gas 
deposits. 

(ad) Each lease shall provide that, on or 
after the discovery of oil or gas, the lessee 
shall pay a royalty of not less than 1214 per- 
cent in amount or value of the production 
saved, removed, or sold from the leasing unit 
and, in any event, not less than $1 per acre 
per annum in lieu of rental for each lease 
year commencing after discovery. If after 
discovery of oil or gas the production thereof 
should cease from any cause, the lease shall 
not terminate, if lessee commences additional 
drilling or reworking operations within 90 
days thereafter or, if it be within the pri- 
mary term, commences or resumes the pay- 
ment or tender of rentals or commences oper- 
ations for drilling or reworking on or before 
the rental paying date next ensuing after 
the expiration of 90 days from date of cessa- 
tion of production. All leases issued here- 
under shall be conditioned upon the pay- 
ment by the lessee of a rental of $1 per acre 
per annum for the second and every lease 
year thereafter during the primary term and 
in lieu of drilling operations on or produc- 
tion from the leasing unit, all such rentals 
to be payable on or before the beginning of 
each lease year. - 

(e) If, at the expiration of the primary 
term of any lease, oil or gas is not being 
produced in paying quantities on a leasing 
unit, but drilling operations are commenced 
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not less than 180 days prior to the end of 
the primary term and such drilling opera- 
tions or other drilling operations have been 
and are being diligently prosecuted and the 
lessee has otherwise performed his obliga- 
tions under the lease, the lease shall remain 
in force so long as drilling operations are 
prosecuted with reasonable diligence and in 
a good and workmanlike manner, and if they 
result in the production of oil or gas so long 
thereafter as oil or gas is produced therefrom 
in paying quantities. 

(f) Should a lessee in a lease issued under 
the provisions of title III of this act fail to 
comply with any of the provisions of this act 
or of the lease, such lease may, upon proper 
showing, be canceled in an appropriate court 
proceeding because of such failure; but be- 
fore the institution of such a court proceed- 
ing the Secretary shall allow the lessee 20 
days in which to show cause in writing why 
the proceeding should not be instituted, and 
any submission made by the lessee during 
that period shall be given consideration by 
the Secretary in determining whether to 
recommend to the Attorney General that a 
court proceeding be instituted against the 
lessee. If a lease or any interest therein is 


owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
in violation of any of the provisions of this 
act, the lease may be canceled, or the in- 
terest so owned or controlled may-be for- 
feited or the person so owning or controlling 
the interest may be compelled to dispose of 
the interest in an appropriate court pro- 
ceeding. 

(g) The provisions of sections 17, 17 (b), 
28, 30, 30 (a), 30 (b), 32, 36, and’ 39 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act to the extent that such 
provisions are not inconsistent with the 
terms of this act, are made applicable to 
lands leased or subject to lease by the Secre- 
tary under title III of this act. 

(h) Each lease shall contain such other 
terms and provisions consistent with the 
provisions of this act as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary. The Secretary may dele- 
gate his authority under this act to offi- 
cers or employees of the Department of the 
Interior and may authorize subdelegation 
to the extent that he may deem proper. 

(i) Citizens of another country, the laws, 
customs, or regulations of which deny similar 
or like privileges to citizens or corporations 
of this country, shall not directly or by stock 
ownership, stock holding, stock control, trus- 
teeship, or otherwise, own or control any 
interest in any lease acquired under the pro- 
visions of this section. Any ownership or 
interest forbidden in this section which may 
be acquired by descent, will, Judgment, or 
decree may be held for 2 ytars and not 
longer after its acquisition. No lands leased 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
subleased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled 
by any device or in any manner whatsoever 
so that they form a part of or are in anywise 
controlled by any combination in the form 
of an unlawful trust, with the consent of the 
lessee, or form the subject in whole or in 
part of any contract, agreement, understand- 
ing, or conspiracy, entered into by the lessee, 
to restrain trade or commerce in the produc- 
tion or sale of oil or gas or to control the 
price of oil or gas. 


(j) Any lease obtained through the exer- 
cise of fraud or misrepresentation, or which 
is not performed in accordance with its 
terms or with this law, may by appropriate 
court action be invalidated. 

Sec. 10. Exchange of existing State leases 
in Continental Shelf for Federal leases: (a) 
The Secretary is authorized and directed to 
issue a lease to any person in exchange for 
a lease covering lands in the Continental 
Shelf which (i) was issued by any State or its 
grantee prior to January 1, 1949, and which 
was in force and effect on June 5, 1950, in 
accordance with its terms and provisions and 
the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, such lease, or (ii) was issued 
with the approval of the Secretary subse- 
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quent to January 1, 1949, and prior to the 
effective date of this act and which on the 
effective date hereof was in force and effect 
in accordance with its terms and provisions 
and the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, such lease. Any lease issued 
pursuant to this section shall be for a term 
from the effective date hereof equal to the 
unexpired term of the old lease, or any ex- 
tensions, renewals, or replacements author 
ized therein, or heretofore authorized by the 
laws of the State issuing, or whose grantee 
issued, the same: Provided, however, That, 
if oil or gas was not being produced from 
such old lease on and before December 11, 
1950, then any such new lease shall be for a 
term from the effective date hereof equal to 
the term remaining unexpired on December 
11, 1950, under the provisions of the old 
lease or any extensions, renewals or replace- 
ments authorized therein or heretofore au- 
thorized by the laws of the State issuing or 
whose grantee issued such lease, shall cover 
the same natural resources and the same 
portion of the Continental Shelf as the old 
lease, shall provide for payment to the United 
States of the same rentals, royalties, and 
other payments as are provided for in the 
old lease, and shall include such other terms 
and provisions, consistent with the provi- 
sions of ‘this act, as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary. Operations under such old 
lease may be conducted as therein provided 
until the issuance of an exchange lease here- 
under or until it is determined that no such 
exchange lease shall be issued. No lease 
which has been determined by appropriate 
court action to have been obtained by fraud 
or misrepresentation shall be accepted for 
exchange under this section. 

(b) No such exchange lease shall be is- 
sued unless, (i) an application therefor, ac- 
companied by a copy of the lease from the 
State or its political subdivision or grantee 
offered-in exchange, is filed with the Secre- 
tary within 6 months from the effective date 
of this act, or within such further period as 
provided in section 18 hereof, or as may be 
fixed from time to time by the Secretary; 
(ii) the applicant states in his application 
that the lease applied for shall be subject 
to the same overriding royalty obligations 
as the lease issued by the State or its political 
subdivision or grantee; (iii) the applicant 
pays to the United States all rentals, royale 
ties, and other sums due to the lessor under 
the old lease which have or may become pay- 
able after December 11, 1950, and which 
have not been paid to the lessor under the 
old lease; (iv) the applicant furnishes such 
surety bond, if any, as the Secretary may 
require and complies with such other reason- 
able requirements as the Secretary may deem 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States; and (v) the applicant files 
with the Secretary a certificate issued by the 
State official or agency having jurisdiction 
showing that the old lease was in force and 
effect in accordance with its terms and 
provisions and the laws of the State issuing 
it on the applicable date provided for in 
paragraph (a) of this section; or, in the 
absence of such certificate, evidence in the 
form of affidavit, receipts, canceled checks, 
and other documents showing such facts. 


(c) All rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under any such lease after Decem- 
ber 11, 1950, and before the issuance of an 
exchange lease as herein provided, may be 
paid to the United States, subject, however, 
to accounting to the State which issued such 
lease or under whose authority the same 
was issued, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 12 hereof. 

(d) In the event any lease covers lands 
of the Continental Shelf as well as other 
lands, the provisions of this section shall 
apply to such lease insofar only as it covers 
lands of the Continental Shelf, 

Sec. 11. Actions involving Continental 
Shelf: Any court proceeding involving the 
Continental Shelf may be instituted in the 
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United States district court for the district 
in which the lessee, or the person owning 
or controlling the lease interest, may be 
found or for the district in which the leased 
property, or some part thereof, is located; 
or, if no part of the leased property is within 
any district, for/the district nearest to the 
property involved. 

Sec. 12. Division of proceeds from the 
Continental Shelf: Fach coastal State is 
hereby vested with the right to 371% per- 
cent of all moneys received by the United 
States, after the effective date of this act, 
as bonus payments, rents, and royalties with 
respect to operations for oil, gas, or other 
minerals in lands in the Continental Shelf 
which would be within the boundaries of 
such State, if extended seaward to the outer 
margin of the Continental Shelf; and the 
Secretary of Treasury within 90 days after 
the expiration of each fiscal year shall pay 
to each such State the moneys to which it 
is so entitled. All other moneys received 
by the United States from operations in the 
Continental Shelf, under the provisions of 
this act, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States and applied to the pay- 
ment of the principal of the national debt, 
If and whenever the United States shall take 
and receive in kind all or any part of the 
royalties referred to in this section, the value 
of such royalties so taken in kind shall be 
deemed to be the prevailing market price 
thereof at the .time and place of produc- 
tion, and there shall be paid to the State 
entitled thereto, as provided in this section, 
3744 percent of the value of such royalties. 

Sec. 13. Refunds: When it appears to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that any per- 
son has made a payment to the United States 
in connection with any lease under this act 
in excess of the amount he was lawfully 
required to pay, such excess shall be repaid 
to such person or his legal representative, 
if a request for repayment of such excess 
is filed with the Secretary within 2 years 
after the issuance of the lease or the mak- 
ing of the payment. The Secretary shail 
certify the amounts of all such repayments 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is au- 
thorized and directed to make such repay- 
ments out of any moneys not otherwise ap- 
propriated and to issue his warrant in sete 
tlement thereof. 

Sec. 14. Waiver of liability for past opera- 
tions: (a) No State, or political subdivision 
or grantee thereof, shall be liable to or ree 
quired to account to the United States in 
any way for entering upon, using, exploring 
for, developing, producing, or disposing of 
natural resources from lands covered by 
title II or title III of this act prior to the 
effective date of this act. 

(b) No lessee under any lease of submerged 
lands covered by this act and granted by 
any State or political subdivision or grantee 
thereof prior to the effective date of this 
act shall be liable or required to account to 
the United States for the use of such lands 
or any natural resources produced, extracted, 
or removed under such lease or for the value 
thereof, nor shall any person who has pur- 
chased or otherwise acquired such lands or 
natural resources be liable to account to the 
United States therefor or for the value 
thereof. 

(c) If it shall be determined by appro- 
priate court action that fraud has been 
practiced in the obtaining of any lease re- 
ferred to herein or in the operations there- 
under, the waivers provided in this section 
shall not be effective. 

Sec. 15. Powers reserved to the United 
States: The United States reserves and re- 
turns— 

(a) in time of war or when necessary for 
national defense, and when so prescribed by 
the Congress or the President, the right (i) 
of first refusal to purchase at the prevailing 
market price all or any portion of the oil 
or gas that may be produced from the Con- 
tinental Shelf; (ii) to terminate any lease 
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issued or authorized pursuant to or validated 
by title III of this act, in which event the 
United States shall become the owner of 
wells, fixtures, and improvements located on 
the area of such lease and shall be liable 
to the lessee for just compensation for such 
leaseholds, wells, fixtures, and improvements, 
to be determined as in the case of con- 
demnation; (iii) to suspend operations un- 
der any lease issued or authorized pursuant 
to or validated by title III of this act, in 
which event the United States shall be liable 
to the lessee for such compensation as is 
required to be paid under the Constitution 
of the United States; and payment of rentals, 
minimum royalty, and royalty prescribed by 
such lease shall likewise be suspended dur- 
ing any period of suspension of operations, 
and the term of any suspended lease shall 
be extended by adding thereto any suspen- 
sion period; 

(b) the right to designate by and through 
the Secretary of Defense, with the approval 
of the President, as restricted, those areas of 
the Continental Shelf needed for naviga- 
tional purposes or for national defense; and 
so long as such designation remains in ef- 
fect no exploration or operations may be 
conducted on any part of the surface of 
such area except with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of Defense; and if operations 
or production under and lease theretofore 
issued on lands within any such restricted 
area shall be suspended, any payment of 
rents, minimum royalty, and royalty pre- 
scribed by such lease likewise shall be sus- 
pended during such period of suspension 
of operation and production, and the term 
of such lease shall be extended by adding 
thereto any such suspension period, and 
the United States shall be liable to the 
lessee for such compensation as is required 
to be paid under the Constitution of the 
United States; 

(c) the ownership of and the right to ex- 
tract helium from all gas produced from 
the Continental Shelf, subject to any lease 
issued pursuant to or validated by this act 
under such general rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary, but in 
the extraction of helium from such gas it 
shall be so extracted as to cause no substan- 
tial delay in the delivery of gas produced to 
the purchaser of such gas. 

Sec. 16. Geological and geophysical ex- 
plorations: The right of any person, subject 
to applicable provisions of law, and of any 
agency of the United States to conduct geo- 
logical and geophysical explorations in the 
Continental Shelf, which do not interfere 
with or endanger actual operations under 
any lease issued pursuant to this act, is 
hereby recognized. 

Sec. 17. Rights of States not prejudiced: 
Nothing contained in this act shall operate 
to the prejudice of any State or of the United 
States in the determination by appropriate 
court action of any claim or claims of own- 
ership or right of management, use, and dis- 
position of the lands, minerals, or natural 


resources therein or thereunder within the. 


Continental Shelf as these claims or rights 
may have existed prior to the passage of this 
act. Any State which is found by appro- 
priate court action to have owned or pos- 
sessed, prior to the passage of this act, the 
rights of management, use, or disposition of 
the lands, minerals, or other natural re- 
sources within any part of the Continental 
Shelf shall not by this act be deprived of any 
such rights and powers. 

Sec. 18. Interpleader and interim arrange- 
ments: (a) Notwithstanding the other pro- 
visions of this act, if any lessee under any 
lease of submerged lands granted by any 
State, its political subdivisions, or grantees, 
prior to the effective date of this act, shall 
file with the Secretary a certificate executed 
by such lessee under oath and stating that 
doubt exists (i) as to whether an area cov- 
ered by such lease lies within the Continental 
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Shelf, or (ii) as to whom the rents, royalties, 
or other sums payable under such lease are 
lawfully payable, or (iii) as to the validity 
of the claims of the State which issued, or 
whose political subdivision or grantee issued, 
such lease to the area covered by the lease 
and that such claims have not been deter- 
mined by a final judgment of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction— 

(1) the lessee may interplead the United 
States and, with their consent, the State or 
States concerned, in an action filed in the 
United States district court having juris- 
diction of any part of the area, and, in the 
event of State consent to be interpleaded, 
deposit with the clerk of that court all rents, 
royalties, and other sums payable under such 
lease after filing of such certificate, and such 
deposit shall be full performance of the 
lessee’s obligation under such lease to make 
such payments; or 

(2) the lessee may continue to pay all 
rents, royalties, and other sums payable 
under such lease to the State, its political 
subdivisions, or grantees, as in the lease pra- 
vided, until it is determined by final judg- 
ment of a court of competent jurisdiction 
that such rents, royalties, and other sums 
should be paid otherwise, and thereafter 
such rents, royalties, and other sums shall 
be paid by said lessee in accordance with the 
determination of such final judgment. In 
the event it shall be determined by such final 
judgment that the United States is entitled 
to any moneys theretofore paid to any State 
or political subdivision or grantee thereof, 
such State, its political subdivision, or 
grantee, as the case may be, shall promptly 
account to the United States therefore; or 

(3) the lessee of any such lease may file 
application for an exchange lease under sec- 
tion 10 hereof at any time prior to the ex- 
piration of 6 months after it is determined 
by final judgment of a court of competent 
jurisdiction that the claims of the State 
which issued, or whose political subdivision 
or grantee issued, such lease to the area 
covered by the lease are invalid as against 
the United States and that the lands cov- 
ered by such lease are within the Continental 
Shelf. 

(b) If any area of the Continental Shelf or 
other lands covered by this act included in 
any lease issued by a State or its political 
subdivision or grantee is involved in litiga- 
tion between the United States and such 
State, its political subdivsion, or grantee, the 
lessee in such lease shall have the right to 
intervene in such action and deposit with 
the clerk of the court in which such case is 
pending any rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under the lease subsequent to the 
effective date of this act, and such deposit 
shall be full discharge and acquittance of 
the lessee for any payment so made. 

Sec. 19. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. O’MaHoney, 
Mr. Morray, Mr. McFartanpb, Mr. BuTLER 
of Nebraska, and Mr. Corpon conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today, on the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senate disagreed to the 
amendment of the House on Senate 
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Joint Resolution 20, requested a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and the 
Chair appointed the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. McFar.tanp], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLer], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon] conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana has 
discussed the matter with the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY], because the conferees ap- 
pointed by the Chair do not in the main 
represent the views of those who op- 
posed Senate Joint Resolution 20 as 
originally reported. The Recorp will 
show that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
frum Arizona [Mr. McFar.tanp] voted 
against the so-called Holland-Connally 
substitute to Senate Joint Resolution 20. 
Therefore the majority of the conferees 
were opposed to the joint resolution as 
it was passed by the Senate. 

On referring to the Senate Manual at 
pages 286 and 287, setting forth Cleaves’ 
Manual of the Law and Practice in Re- 
gard to Conferences and Conference Re- 
ports, I find the following language in 
paragraph 17: 

They— 


Referring to conferees— 

are usually three in number, but on impor- 
tant measures the number is sometimes in- 
creased. In the selection of the managers 
the two large political parties are usually 
represented, and, also, care is taken that 
there shall be a representation of the two 
opinions which almost always exist on sub- 
jects of importance. Of course the majority 
party and the prevailing opinion have the 
majority of the managers. 


Mr. President, in this instance the ap- 
pointment of the conferees would be a 
violation of that provision, because the 
majority of the conferees would be those 
who had opposed the adoption of the 
substitute to Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

I have discussed the subject with the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and also with other 
members of the majority side of the com- 
mittee, including the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. McFarRLanpD], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LeHman], 
and I believe we have reached general 
agreement that the appointment of the 
conferees should be modified in order 
that the majority of the conferees may 
represent the majority view of the Sen- 
ate on Senate Joint Resolution 20, as 
passed by the Senate. 

Having discussed the subject with the 
chairman of the committee, and having 
agreed with him that the measure should 
be returned to the Senate for action, I 
enter a motion that the Senate recon- 
sider its action by which the conferees 
on Senate Joint Resolution 20 were ap- 
pointed, and I move that the House be 
requested to return, the papers to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Benton in the chair). The motion to 
reconsider will be entered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana to 
request the House to return the papers 
to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 





REGULATION OF LOW-FLYING 
AIRCRAFT 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] 
is to be complimented for the alacrity 
with which he ordered investigators to 
the scene of the latest air tragedy in 
the New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
area. I understand that he dispatched 
investigators to Jamaica early yester- 
day and that they have already returned 
with a report for the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. : 

It would be salutary if the same type 
of alertness were general in all Federal 
departments where aviation, and espe- 
cially air safety, are involved. 

From preliminary reports, it ap- 
pears that Saturday’s air tragedy on 
Long Island was due to weather condi- 
tions and not to a violation of common 
rules of air safety. However, it seems 
equally apparent that this newest addi- 
tion to a too-long list of air tragedies is 
plain evidence of the dangers of low 
flying over congested residential areas. 

Residents of the communities in the 
vicinity of LaGuardia, Idlewild, and 
other busy airports are worried, even 
terrified, over the possibility of future 
air catastrophes. Their apprehension is 
natural and reasonable. 

However, if the local communities 
were to enact and enforce aviation reg- 
ulations of their own, we should face a 
hodge-podge of conflicting air laws 
which could hamper seriously the fur- 
ther development of American aviation. 
Already Cedarhurst, Long Island, has 
passed ordinances which would regulate 
the height at which airplanes may fly 
over the community. This is a plain 
augury of what may be repeated in 
many other local areas. 

The possibility of having many air reg- 
ulations, conflicting and even contradic- 
tory, is a real one. If we do not want 
prolonged litigation over the question of 
who regulates the airways, there must 
be a reevaluation of present safety regu- 
lations on the Federal level. 

The investigations into recent air 
crashes must be painstaking and exhaus- 
tive. There must be thorough probes 
into the question of whether any single 
air safety factor was overlooked in these 
accidents, and it should be ascertained if 
the best possible aviation practices were 
being followed by the flyers. 

However, it seems clear at this time 
that there must be tighter and better 
enforced regulations about low flying 
everywhere in the country, wherever 
busy airports are located in or near 
highly populated areas, 
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We cannot demand the removal of air- 
ports away from the cities to uninhabited 
or sparsely inhabited areas, lest the func- 
tions and conveniences of air travel be 
lost to air travelers. Aviation is here to 
stay, but in the light of recent tragic 
events, it appears certain that there is 
much to be done to bring it up to essen- 
tial standards of safety. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from New 
York, whom I commend for making the 
statement with reference to the investi- 
gation which is being conducted into the 
latest air tragedy in New York, if he does 
not think that there should be some rep- 
resentation on such investigating boards 
on the part of the pilots of the planes. 
Frequently we find reports of pilot fail- 
ures, with no pilot representation on the 
investigating boards, which would give 
the general public the benefit of the ex- 
perience of the pilots in relation to the 
regulations which have been established. 
Iam curious to know if the Senator from 
New York feels the same way the Senator 
from Kansas feels about that question. 

Mr. IVES. I certainly do, and I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Kansas 
for pointing out that very important 
factor. I hope some action will be taken 
to correct the situation to which he 
refers. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that it is my purpose to move in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The junior 
Senator from New Jersey merely wishes 
to join the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York in his tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
He is rendering in connection with this 
tragedy the same distinguished service 
to the Senate and to the people of the 
country that he rendered previously to 
the people of New Jersey on three tragic 
occasions. The Senator from Colorado 
is to be commended. Senators should 
feel proud that there is in the Senate a 
Member so alert and so efficient in the 
treatment of his committee’s problems. 





AMENDMENT OF ELECTION LAW OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the body of the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks a memorandum of approval by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, dated April 3, 
1952, filed with Senate bill, introductory 
No. 2611, print No. 3229, entitled, “An 
act to amend the election law, in relation 
to voting by members of the Armed 
Forces and making an appropriation 
therefor.” 

This year’s legislation makes a notable 
addition to earlier provisions of the law. 
In conformance with the constitutional 
amendment approved by the people last 
November, it extends the same simple 
voting procedure heretofore used for the 
serviceman, to include the spouse, par- 
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ents, and children who may be with him. 
The law will be applicable in time of 
peace, as well as war. 

There being no objection, the memo- 


randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


STATE oF NEw York, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 3, 1952. 

MEMORANDUM FILED WITH SENATE BILL, IN- 

TRODUCTORY No. 2611, Prinr No. 3229, En- 

TITLED “AN AcT To AMEND THE ELECTION 

Law, IN RELATION TO VoTING BY MEMBERS 

OF THE ARMED FORCES, AND MAKING AN AP-= 

PROPRIATION THEREFOR” 


This bill continues the provisions for vot- 
ing for members of the Armed Forces that 
have been part of New York’s election laws 
since World War II. Under its terms every 
member of the Armed Forces is enabled to 
vote a full ballot through a simple and 
expeditious procedure. The voter need only 
sign his name, residence and service address 
on a printed post card provided by the Divi- 
sion for Servicemen’s Voting or distributed 
by the Armed Forces and deposit it in the 
mail box. Every effort is made to achieve 
widest distribution; postcards distributed 
under Federal law are acceptable and if a 
post card application form is not available, 
& written request sent to the secretary of 
State requesting the ballot will suffice. The 
military voter receives a complete ballot with 
the name of every candidate for every office 
printed on it and both the application and 
the ballot are carried by air mail, postage 
free. 2 

Authorization is provided for fullest co- 
operation with Federal agencies in the dis- 
tribution and collection of ballots and the 
bill conforms to the advisory recommenda- 
tions contained in Federal statutes. 

In 1944 the ratio of military ballots cast 
in the State of New York to the number of 
eligible military voters was the highest in 
the Nation—422,698 war ballots were re- 
ceived in this State. The figures demon- 
strate most clearly that the statement of 
principles contained in the preamble to the 
bill have, in fact, been accomplished and 
that the ruthless distortions by critics of the 
bill were totally unfounded. It is notable 
that the Federal war ballot procedure and 
the United States War Ballot Commission 
which was set up to administer it were both 
terminated in 1946 after the Federal ballot- 
ing procedure was labeled “excessively com- 
plex” by the Secretary of War and accounted 
for less than 4 percent of all ballots cast by 
military voters in the 1944 election. 

This year’s legislation makes a notable ad- 
dition to earlier provisions of the law. In 
conformance with the constitutional amend- 
ment approved by the people last November, 
it extends the same simple voting procedure 
heretofore used for the serviceman, to in- 
clude the spouse, parents, and children who 
may be with him. The law will be appli- 
cable in time of peace, as well as war. 

Enactment of this legislation provides as- 
surance that New York’s men and women in 
uniform and their families will be provided 
fullest opportunity to exercise their voting 
rights under an efficient and uncomplicated 
system which has proven itself through the 
years. , 

The bill is approved. 

Tuomas E. Dewey. 








EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1946 : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 

lays before the Senate the unfinished, 


bs business, S. 913. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for the more effective evaluation of 
the fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a@ quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Benton 
Bricker 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr. 
Byrd 
Cain 


George 
Gillette 
Green 
Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Monroney 
Moody 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
O'Mahoney 
Robertson 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppel 
Seaton 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Thye 

Tobey 
Watkins 
Wiley 


Hoey 
Humphrey 
Hunt 

Ives 

Johnson, Colo, 
Kilgore 
Langer 
Lehman 

Long 
Magnuson 
Martin 
Maybank 
McCarran 
McClellan 
Ferguson McFarland Williams 
Frear McKellar Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.L- 
LAND] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr, HEN- 
NINGS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHnston], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KErr], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaHon] is absent because of illness. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. iannounce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senators from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from California [Mr. Nixon], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WEL- 
KER] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, S. 913, is a revised version of 
S. 2898 of the Eighty-first Congress, 
which I introduced on January 19, 1950. 
It undertakes to deal effectively with one 
of the most vital and distressing prob- 


Carlson 
Case 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Duff 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
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lems confronting the Congress, namely, 
the effectuation of greater economy in 
Government. 

In this period of world crisis, with ag- 
gression and total war threatened from 
without; with the certain possibility of 
disastrous inflation and eventual eco- 
nomic collapse threatened from within; 
with existing taxes and cost of living 
the highest ever imposed upon our peo- 
ple, and with approaching tremendous 
annual deficits that will further pyramid 
the astronomical national debt that now 
exceeds a quarter trillion dollars, it is 
time, Mr. President—-yes, the time is long 
past—when we should do something 
about economy in Government other 
than merely profess to believe in it and 
just continue to talk about it. 

The need for economy in Government 
today is just as pressing and necessary as 
is the need for the conservation of water 
and food in times of serious drought and 
famine. It is time to act, Mr. Presi- 
dent—time for this Congress to take ac- 
tion that will conserve the labors and 
the productive energies and resources of 
the American people. S. 913 is an ag- 
gressive and positive approach toward 
the elimination of extravagance, waste, 
and needless expenditure of public funds. 

At the time I introduced the original 
bill, S. 2898, I had served only 1 year 
on the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. During that time I had ob- 
served, and my 2 years’ service on the 
Appropriations Committee since has fur- 
ther disclosed, that the Appropriations 
Committee and the Congress labor under 
a most serious handicap. Both Appro- 
priations Committees and the Congress 
are lacking in adequate facilities to pro- 
cure the factual information needed to 
enable them to make sound and judicious 
determinations with respect to the 
amounts of appropriations that are suf- 
ficient and yet not excessive for the 
proper functioning of the various de- 
partments and agencies of the executive 
department of the Government. 

This legislative handicap is neither in- 
surmountable nor unavoidable. It can 
be removed. That is the purpose of this 
bill. In the main, this legislation is in- 
tended to equip our appropriations com- 
mittees and the Congress with their own 
appropriate facility and agency to make 
it possible for them to more intelligently 
meet and fulfill their constitutional re- 
sponsibility in the judicious and econo- 
mical expenditure of the burdensome 
taxes now levied upon the people of this 
Nation. 

If the provisions of this bill will accom- 
plish that objective, then it unquestion- 
ably merits and commands immediate 
enactment into law with the enthusiastic 
support of every Member of this body. 
I believe that: the bill would definitely 
accomplish that objective. 

I undertake therefore to make a com- 
prehensive analysis of the bill’s provi- 
sions. 

First. It woulda further amend section 
138 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended. 

The joint committee created by that 
section, as we all know, is composed of 
all the members of the Committees on 
Ways and Means and on Appropriations 
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of the House of Representatives, and of 
all the members of the Committees on 
Finance and Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate, a total of 102 Members of the Con- 
gress. Under section 138 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, that commit- 
tee is “directed to meet jointly at the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress and after study and consultation, 
giving due consideration to the budget 
recommendations of the President, re- 
port to their respective Houses a legis- 
lative budget for the ensuing fiscal year, 
including the estimated over-all Federal 
receipts and expenditures for such year.” 
It further provides that “such report 
shall contain recommendation for the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for 
expenditure in such year which shall in- 
clude such an amount to be reserved for 
deficiencies as may be deemed necessary 
by such committees.” In other words, 
section 138 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act undertook to have the four 
committees of the Congress, which I 
have named, acting jointly, place a 
ceiling on appropriations each fiscal year 
in that it provided that “the report shall 
be accompanied by concurrent resolution 
adopting such hudget, and fixing the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for 
expenditures in such year.” 

However worthy and well-intended are 
the provisions of that section, after 5 
years of experience with it every Mem- 
ber of the Congress knows that it is im- 
practicable and unworkable; that the 
joint committee it established has not 
functioned and cannot function accord- 
ing to the authority and direction con- 
tained in the law. Therefore section 138 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 is both inoperative and ineffective. 
It is a dead letter, and the retention of it 
in its present form will not and cannot 
serve any useful purpose. The rewriting 
and amending of it as proposed by Senate 
bill 913 will give it force and vitality. 

Senate bill 913 establishes a joint serv- 
ice committee of the Congress on the 
budget. This committee would not be 
overburdened with membership. In- 
stead of 102 members, it would be com- 
posed of only 18—5 from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
5 from the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, 4 from the 
Committee on Government Operations 
of the Senate, and 4 from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The joint committee would elect its 
own chairman and vice chairman in the 
first regular meeting of each session. 
During even years the chairman would 
be selected from Members of the House 
of Representatives and in odd years from 
Members of the Senate. The vice chair- 
man each year would be selected from 
Members of the other body. 

Paragraph (e) of section 1 of the bill 
charges the joint committee with the 
duty “to inform itself’—meaning to 
make a study—‘‘on all matters relating 
to the annual budget of the agencies of 
the United States Government, includ- 
ing analytical, investigative, audit, and 
other reports on Federal operations pre- 
pared by the General Accounting Office 
pursuant to section 312 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, the Govern- 
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ment Corporation Control Act, and sec- 
tion 206 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, and by other Federal 
agencies.” 

This bill directs the joint committee 
to provide the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate with such 
information as it obtains on items con- 
tained in the budget and the justifica- 
tion submitted in support thereof “as 
may be necessary to enable said commit- 
tees to give adequate consideration 
thereto.” That is the heart of the bill. 

The joint committee is further directed 
in its deliberations to consider “the 
President’s messages on the state of the 
Union and the economic report” and all 
“information relating to estimated reve- 
nues, including revenue estimates of the 
Department of the Treasury and the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation”; also “to consider essen- 
tial programs and changing economic 
conditions.” It is then directed to re- 
port its findings with respect to budget 
estimates and findings in appropriations 
that are in its judgment “required to 
hoid expenditures to the minimum con- 
sistent with the requirements of Govern- 
ment operations and national security.” 

This joint committee would have the 
further duty to recommend to appropri- 
ate standing committees of the Congress 
such changes in existing laws as, in its 
judgment, would effect greater efficiency 
and economy in government. It would 
also report to appropriate standing com- 
mittees of the Congress on matters with- 
in such committees’ jurisdiction “relat- 
ing to deviations from basic legislative 
authorizations” and to “appropriations 
approved by Congress which are not 
consistent with such basic legislative au- 
thorization, or to cut-backs in previously 
authorized programs which require ap- 
propriations as such joint committee may 
deem necessary or advisable, or as may 
be requested by any standing committee 
of the Congress.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN., I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would not the bill, 
if enacted, virtually do away with the 
Appropriations Committee? It seems to 
me that the bill would dismantle, dis- 
rupt the Committee on Appropriations, 
and really take away its duties. I doubt 
if that would be wise. I think we should 
have a Committee on Appropriations. 

For instance, if we placed a limit on 
appropriations and if there were a war, 
we would have difficulty. Under such 
circumstances, I do not think a limit on 
appropriations would be a wise arrange- 
ment. 

However, aside from that, it seems to 
me it would be very unwise to do away 
with the Appropriations Committee and 
establish a new committee. That is the 
way this matter impresses me. 

I am very sorry to disagree with my 
good friend, the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. McCLELLAN], whom I love very 
dearly. However, I simply cannot agree 
with the doctrine upon which the bill is 
based, as it seems to me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, Mr. 
President, I appreciate the capacity, the 
years of experience, and the wisdom of 
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my good friend, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, whom I so frequently follow in 
our deliberations and actions in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr, McKELLAR, Yes; the Senator 
from Arkansas does. He and I have sim- 
ilar views on a great many questions. 

Mr. Mc . We do; and I may 
say that we do not disagree regarding 
the objectives of this bill. We may dis- 
agree as to the approach toward those 
objectives. 

Mr. President, I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee that 
if the enactment of this bill would in 
any way impair the authority of the 
Appropriations Committee or would in 
any way detract from its powers or its 
final responsibilities, I would not favor 
enactment of the bill. However, Mr. 
President, the bill in no way would do 
away with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The bill does not propose that a 
substitute for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee be set up. In my opinion, the 
purpose of the bill is to strengthen the 
Appropriations Committees, not to de- 
tract from them, but to give to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Congress 
what they do not now have, namely, a 
service committee to obtain informa- 
tion and to make it available to the Ap- 
propriations Committees on a year- 
around basis, with an adequate staff to 
inquire into expenditures and then make 
its report and its recommendations. 

The final power and authority are still 
to be reposed in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which would pass judgment on 
these matters; but the Appropriations 
Committees will have the benefit of this 
detail work of this joint committee that 
is so vitally needed today. 

Mr. President, I may say that I have 
served 3 years as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. My good 
friend from Tennessee has had many 
years of experience and has rendered 
valuable service. But today Government 
has become so big that we are dealing 
this year with a budget calling for ap- 
propriations of $85,000,000,000. I be- 
lieve the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has a staff of about 16 employees, 
professional and clerical. The entire 
time of those employees is required for 
the doing of what may be called a house- 
keeping job for the committee. Mem- 
bers of the present staff are unable to 
visit the various departments and agen- 
cies to obtain information regarding 
proposed expenditures. The result is, 
therefore, that when a request for an 
appropriation comes before our com- 
mittee, the question arises, Whom shall 
we call as witnesses? Who is there to 
testify? ‘The only witnesses are those 
from the Bureau of the Budget and from 
the particular agency which is request- 
ing of the Government money to be 
spent by that agency. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the Senator is mistaken about that. 
I cause notices to be sent, not only to 
the particular agency requesting the ap- 
propriation, but to others, outside the 
agency, who may be interested, in order 
that witnesses may appear before the 
committee representing all sides of the 
question. We endeavor to afford full 
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opportunity to all who may be interested 
in an appropriation to present testimony 
before the committee. That is the pur- 
pose of the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
distinguished chairman, that is true with 
reference to certain expenditures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that 
accounts for the fact that the Appro- 
priations Committee has attained a po- 
sition of strength and influence in this 
body unsurpassed by any of the other 
committees. The credit, excepting my- 
self, goes to all members of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I think it is one 
of the strongest committees we have; 
and to abolish the Appropriations Com- 
mittee at this time would be, to my mind, 
a great mistake. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate, and certainly 
not the author or the coauthors of the 
pending bill, would ever favor abolish- 
ing the Appropriations Committee, 
which is as vital and essential as the 
Congress itself in the matter of ex- 
penditures. But, Mr. President, we de- 
sire to strengthen the Appropriations 
Committee by providing for it sources of 
information which will enable it to per- 
form efficiently the tremendous task it 
has to do. The proposed joint commit- 
tee would report to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. The joint com- 
mittee would not control the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee; it would not 
dominate it. The joint committee would 
simply perform what may be called the 
leg work, providing the necessary tech- 
nical assistance in ascertaining and 
bringing to light the facts, to enable the 
Appropriations Committee to act intelli- 
gently in determining the amount of an 
appropriation that is needed, and to 
eliminate entirely appropriations which 
may be deemed unnecessary. 

Mr. President, this joint committee 
would report to the two Appropriations 
Committees at the beginning of each 
regular session of Congress the total esti- 
mated cost of all programs authorized by 
the Congress for the next three fiscal 
years, and would make such interim re- 
ports as the joint committee deemed 
advisable. 

The joint committee, as it will be com- 
posed, will not undertake to place a ceil- 
ing on the budget, as was directed and 
intended by section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. It will not 
be the function of the joint committee to 
place a ceiling on the budget. Rather, 
it will be the function of the joint com- 
mittee to provide all necessary informa- 
tion to make it possible for the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
Senate, and for the Congress itself, to 
hold appropriations to the minimum, and 
to make appropriations which are essen- 
tial and necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of the Government, particularly 
with respect to national security. 

To carry out these functions para- 
graph (F) of section 1 of the pending bill 
would give the joint committee and sub- 
committees thereof the power to hold 
hearings, to subpena witnesses and docu- 
ments, to administer oaths and take tes- 
timony for the development and ascer- 
taining of information it desired and 
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within the purview of its jurisdiction. 
The bill provides that the committee may 
employ an adequate, nonpolitical, pro- 
fessional, and clerical staff. 

In other words, Mr. President, while 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate could do the same 
work that it is proposed to have done by 
a joint committee, by appointing sub- 
committees appropriately staffed, to 
work the year around, yet I believe there 
would be an advantage in establishing a 
joint committee of the two Appropria- 
tions Committees for this purpose. The 
joint committee would, in the course of 
its investigations, receive the testimony 
of the same witnesses and obtain the 
same information the two Appropria- 
tions Committees now receive: In fact, 
one employee would be doing the work 
for both committees, and the expense 
would be cut in two, whereas if each 
committee did the work separately there 
would be a duplication in the number of 
employees and in the amount of money 
expended for the purpose of informing 
the two committees. The two commit- 
tees, functioning separately, would ob- 
tain the same information that the joint 
subcommittee would obtain for both. 

Paragraph (h) of section 1 directs the 
joint committee, upon request, to assign 
members of its staff to assist the Appro- 
priations Committee during the period 
of hearings on appropriations bills. A 
staff member of the joint committee 
would be present when the Appropria- 
tions Committee considered a bill and 
would be able to explain the results of 
the investigation made, the work done, 
and the findings reached by the joint 
committee, which would serve as a rec- 
ommendation to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Paragraph (i) of section 1 empowers 
the professional and technieal staff of 
the joint committee “upon the written 
authority of the chairman or vice chair- 
man to examine the fiscal books, docu- 
ments, papers, reports, and estimate of 
budget requirements of any agency of 
the United States Government.” 

Paragraph (j) of section 1 of the bill 
requires each agency of Government to 
supply the joint committee with any 
copies of its budgetary request when re- 
quested to do so by the joint committee 
or any subcommittee thereof. 

Mr. President, I may say that, with an 


exception as to that one provision, so’ 


far as I know the bill is approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Since noon 
today, I have noticed from the news 
ticker that the President of the United 
States has expressed his approval of 
the bill, subject to the elimination of that 
particular section of it. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad to find that the bill is 
gaining favor with the executive branch 
of the Government. It is not intended 
to reflect upon any agency of the Gov- 
ernment. It is merely a momentous 
piece of work which must be done, work 
which the Congress does not now have 
adequate machinery to perform. We 
should not pretend that the Congress 
now has the necessary machinery. We 
must overhaul and improve and modern- 
ize and equip and adequately staff our 
committees, if we are to meet our re- 
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sponsibility with respect to the purse 
strings of the Nation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question at 
this time, or would he prefer not to 
yield now? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The Senator has 
referred to providing a staff necessary to 
do the work. With that I agree entirely. 
I have read both the bill and the report 
of the committee. I wonder whether the 
same results might be accomplished by 
providing the Appropriations Commit- 
tees with a sufficient staff, and then, if a 
joint subcommittee such as the Senator 
suggests were established, that committee 
would receive detailed information from 
the Appropriations Committees, rather 
than having the Appropriations Commit- 
tees receive the information from the 
staff of the joint subcommittee? Do I 
make myself clear? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, the question 
is clear, and I may answer the Senator 
this way: As I said a moment ago, if each 
Appropriations Committee were ade- 
quately equipped to do this job, there 
would then be no need of a joint com- 
mittee. We are giving the joint com- 
mittee no power except to do the investi- 
gating work to develop the facts, bring 
them to light, and present them to the 
Appropriations Committee for its en- 
lightenment and to enable it to make a 
judicious determination of the amount 
involved and the necessity for the item. 

One other point, Mr. President. We 
can equip each committee with a staff 
adequate to do the job, but would we 
not be spending $2 and employing two 
persons to do one job that could be done 
by a joint committee with one staff, both 
Appropriations Committees receiving 
the benefit? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is to say, 
as I see it, the committee would be some- 
what different from the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are trying to 
make it somewhat similar to a service 
committee to the two Appropriations 
Committees. It would have no power to 
control the Appropriations Committees 
in any way. It would simply submit the 
facts which it had been able to gather 
and would be of service to both com- 
mittees. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In doing that, I 
ask my colleague from Arkansas, who 
has thought about the subject a great 
deal, is it not likely that certain Mem- 
bers of the joint committee who will be 
influential and whose views will be given 
great consideration, such as the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and the Members on both sides, may 
differ in point of view, and the staff 
members may differ in point of view with 
the members of the joint committee? 
In such circumstances, is it not likely 
that a situation would arise in which the 
Appropriations Committee would have to 
resist the views of the members of the 
joint committee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that if such a situation should arise, 
it would not be different from the situa- 
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tion the committee confronts when it 
considers a report from a subcommit- 
tee. Frequently, if not usually, in that 
case there are different points of view. 
The purpose is to get the information 
which will enable us to avoid so many 
differences and resolve those which do 
arise. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee appoints subcom- 
mittees. The subcommittees are the 
agents of the full committee. The full 
committee has complete control in 
every way. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is entirely correct in his state- 
ment that subcommittees are appointed 
by the Appropriations Committee. It 
makes all the difference in the world to 
have an Appropriations Committee 
which controls itself, or, rather, is con- 
trolled by its members, rather than to 
have an Appropriations Committee con- 
trolled by a foreign body. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee for his obser- 
vation. 

On January 1 of this year the Depart- 
ment of Defense was starting its prelimi- 
nary budgetary work for the fiscal year 
1954. It was prepared to defend its 
budget for the fiscal year 1953 and was 
working on the supplementary budget 
of 1952. In other words, on January 1 
of this year it had three budgets on 
which it was actually working. Is it the 
idea of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas that the investigation of all 
that preliminary work should be done by 
the joint committee, or would he be in 
favor of giving the Appropriations Com- 
mittee a sufficient staff to undertake that 
work? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The purpose of the 
bill, may I say to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, is to have the joint commit- 
tee examine such budgets and report at 
any time the Appropriations Committee 
calls on it for a report. I place this em- 
phasis on the point that everything it is 
desired to accomplish can be accom- 
plished if we give each Appropriations 
Committee a sufficient staff and sufficient 
money to do the work; but I think there 
is a tremendous waste of manpower, of 
energy, of money, and there would be a 
duplication in such a system. Hearings 
are held before the House Committee on 
Appropriations. That committee makes 
cuts. Then the bill comes to the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate committee goes 
through the same process. We ' ave 
practically the same witnesses before 
both committees over and over again. 
Bills come over from the House with tre- 
mendous cuts in them, and we are not 
prepared to know whether those cuts are 
justified or wise or whether they will 
actually do violence to essential govern- 
mental services. So’I am trying to get 


for Congress an agency such as the Pres- 
ident has in the executive branch to pass 
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on the budget requests of the various 
agencies. What I hope to do is to con- 
centrate the investigative power in a 
committee similar to that which the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has, with a com- 
petent committee staff equipped to do 
that work. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We are both 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, so we realize the problem. My worry 
is that in establishing a joint committee 
with four Members of the House and 
four Members of the Senate—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that my idea orig- 
inally was that the members should be 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, but the committee, on considering 
the bill, felt that other members should 
be added. That question, of course, can 
be resolved. I would rather have it as 
the bill provides than to have no com- 
mittee at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Assuming that 
there are four members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and four 
members of the House Appropriations 
Committee, as the bill is drawn, those 
members jointly would appoint the staff, 
assuming the bill remains as it is writ- 
ten. Where does that leave the other 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee? On the Senate side they will have 
a comparatively minor staff, and there 
will be on the House side a comparatively 
minor staff—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They are now actu- 
ally a housekeeping staff; they do not do 
investigative work. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator feel that the bill would be necessary 
if the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee were given even reasonably adequate 
staffs? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the point 
I am making. If we want to spend $2 
to hire two persons to do the job, that 
is the way to do it. We would practice 
a little economy ourselves if we expect 
it of the executive agencies. Why should 
we employ two people and spend $2, 
when one would be sufficient? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
will permit one more question, I will sit 
down. 

I believe the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has.a membership of 21. If members 
of the Committee on Appropriations are 
not on the proposed joint committee, 
and have not had anything to do with 
the appointment of the staff, will they 
not feel that they also should have a 
sufficient staff to enable them to coun- 
teract, contradict, or argue against some 
of the recommendations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It can be very well 
argued that every member of the com- 
mittee should be on every subcommittee, 
so that he may take part in what goes 
on, if it is desired to carry the contention 
to its logical conclusion. But we know 
we cannot function in that way. 

I could not serve on all subcommit- 
tees, and I do not believe the Senator 
from Massachusetts could. While in 
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theory it might be desirable for a Sen- 
ator to serve on all subcommittees, I do 
not believe it can be done. 

In my opinion, the bill before the 
Senate provides an economical, effective, 
and objective approach. 

I am trying to practice what I am 
preaching, and I think I am doing it in 
@ most practical and economical way. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe the 
Senator desires to do it in a most prac- 
tical and economical way. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. I may 
say that the Senator from Michigan is 
a cosponsor of the bill and has given 
most valuable help in drafting it and 
processing it through the committee. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

I should merely like to comment, in 
the light of what the Senator from 
Massachusetts has said, that while the 
bill sets up a joint budget committee, the 
intent of the bill is to do precisely what 
the Senator from Massachusetts seemed 
to imply should be done, namely, to pro- 
vide an adequate staff so that each sub- 
committee will have the information it 
needs and will know specifically where 
reductions can be made. Is not that the 
central purpose of the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It will not provide 
a staff to be under the direction of each 
subcommittee. It will provide for an 
over-all staff with authority to enable 
it to get information and make it avail- 
able to subcommittees, and, of course, to 
the full committees. 

Mr. MOODY. Is it nota fact that the 
purpose of the bill is to provide to the 
subcommittees information they need in 
order to handle the budget intelligently? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Oh, yes; the bill 
applies to the subcommittees, and to the 
full committee, as well. Each subcom- 
mittee would get the benefit of all the 
work done by the joint committee which 
is pertinent to the jurisdiction of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have no question as 
to what the Senator from Arkansas has 
in mind, but the thought comes to me 
that Congress has been extremely lib- 
eral with standing committees and with 
the Appropriations Committees. What 
is there the proposed joint committee 
could do that cannot now be done by the 
Appropriations Committees or by the 
other standing committees? 

Mr. MecCLELLAN. As I have said, 
there is nothing they could not do, ex- 
cept in the way of making authoriza- 
tions or in reporting to other legislative 
committees, unless we are willing to 
spend enough money to give each of the 
subcommittees of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations a staff such as is proposed. 
But we should then be hiring two people 
and spending $2, where one person and 
$1 could have done the job. 

Exactly the same situation prevails in 
the case of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. We could 
equip the Ways and Means Committee 
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of the House and the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate each with a staff to do 
the very same thing for those commit- 
tees the joint committee now does. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The only point I make 
is that it is my opinion that every stand- 
ing committee has twice the number of 
personnel that is necessary to do the 
work, but still we are not accomplishing 
what should be done. The Committee 
on Appropriations is provided with a 
staff. Why could not the Committee on 
Appropriations get busy and do what is 
proposed to be done by the creation of 
another joint committee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Each committee 
could probably do the work with some 
further authorization from the Con- 
gress. That is the very point. I know 
the job needs to be done. As the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has very well ex- 
pressed it, I believe every Member of the 
Senate knows that the job is not now be- 
ing done adequately. That is simply be- 
cause the Government has grown so 
large. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions as it is now staffed is not able to 
do what is required. It cannot do so. 
Therefore, it is necessary for Congress 
to equip the committee to be able to 
function more efficiently, or the prac- 
tices now followed will continue to be 
pursued. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The desire of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is a laudable and 
noble one, but I believe we are not go- 
ing to cut expenses by creating more 
jobs, whether they be in committees or 
elsewhere. The Senator is a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
have been a member of that committee 
for 16 years, and in my opinion the trou- 
ble is that the procedure is one-sided. 
Departments of the Government come 
before the committee. Congress au- 
thorizes the starting of a new agency 
with 35 people. The officials of the Gov- 
ernment try to convince us, and fre- 
quently do convince us, especially the 
Committee on Appropriations, that if we 
would allow them to have 70 employees 
instead of 35, they, could function more 
efficiently. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. 

Mr. MOODY. May I ask the Senator 
from New Mexico if it is not true that 
the very purpose of the pending bill is to 
put someone on the other side of the 
table, so that when the representatives 
of the Government agencies come hbe- 
fore the committees, the committees will 
have competent, adequate advice, and 
will know what to approve and what not 
to approve? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Every time we create 
@ new job, it means an annual salary of 
$10,000, $12,000, or $14,000. We must 
have competency. If the members of 
the staff of the Committee on Appro- 
priations are not competent, we ought to 
discharge them. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I merely wish to say that the 
trouble with the Government today is 
that there are too many employees. I 
now yield to the Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. MOODY. The very purpose of 
this bill is to provide a staff which will 
ascertain where there is a surplusage of 
employees and where there is waste, in 
order to get rid of the waste. 

The Senator very well says that this 
might have been done before. The fact 
is that we all know it has not been done. 

I.am sure the Senator will agree that 

the Senate itself, in each of the last few 
years has voted larger total appropria- 
tions, and then instead of making specific 
reductions, has cut a percentage off the 
top. 
If the Senator feels that the staff is 
now adequate, I should like to have him 
tell me why it is that the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Senate have not 
learned specifically where the waste is, 
instead of coming before the Senate and 
saying we should take off an arbitrary 
percentage because we cannot find where 
the waste is. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan at this point that 
there is only one way in which we can 
stop spending, and that is by not making 
appropriations. 

Mr. MOODY. That is what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If we make appropria- 
tions, the money will be spent. It is not 
necessary to create a new agency or a 
new committee, with resulting larger ex- 
penditures. All that is necessary is to re- 
fuse to appropriate the money. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that I believe 
there are today about eighteen commit- 
tees of Congress which are engaged in 
what is called a “watchdog” service. 

I may point out that we now have be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations a 
request—if it has not already been sub- 
mitted, it will be—to restaff or build up 
the staff of the McCarran subcommittee 
to watch the ECA and foreign spending 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, the point I wish to make 
is that instead of having these several 
committees to look after one little matter 
and/or another little matter, we should 
establish a permanent joint committee, 
staff it, and give it a job to do. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe that in an 
orderly transaction of the Government’s 
business there must be the standing 
committees of the Senate, including the 
Committee on Appropriations. If it is 
necessary to improve the system, it is not 
a question of appointing another com- 
mittee and another group of staff mem- 
bers, but it is a question of making the 
Committee on Appropriations do what 
it should do. Why appoint another 
committee? 

I have been a Member of the Senate 
for 22 years, and I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that, irrespective of 
whether I return to the Senate next year 
or not, I have observed the operations 
both of the executive departments and 
of congressional committees. There is 


not a standing committee of the United 
States Senate which could not do away 
with half its personnel and do a better 
job. But we do not do that. 


We try to 
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create more committees with more per- 
sonnel. All they are looking to is 
retirement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me say to my 
good friend, the Senator from New 
Mexico, that I do not agree with him 
at all in his observation with respect 
to the Appropriations Committee. I do 
not believe it is overstaffed. I do not 
believe that we could dismiss half 
of the staff and do a better job. The 
employees of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are competent for the character 
of services which they are performing, 
and they are needed. I am not saying 
that perhaps we could not get along 
with 12 or 14 instead of 16; but, Mr. 
President, they have not been selected 
for the type of work which this bill would 
authorize. They are doing a housekeep- 
ing job for the committee. Under the 
provisions of the bill it is proposed to 
establish a staff which will go into these 
questions in an investigatory way and 
develop the facts and bring them before 
us so that we may have the other side of 
the issue, as my friend says, when we 
undertake to pass on appropriations. I 
was glad to hear my friend from New 
Mexico confirm what I said a few mo- 
ments ago. In the Appropriations Com- 
mittee we hear only one side of the 
question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Notwithstanding the 
laudable desire of my good friend from 
Arkansas and my good friend from 
Michigan, if the bill should pass all we 
would have would be more job holders 
to be paid by the American people. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LreuHmMaAN in the chair). The Senator 
from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I thought that 
would be the effect of the bill I wouid 
not ask one of my colleagues to vote for 
it. If the bill will not save $100 for 
every dollar that is spent by the com- 
mittee—and I am no authority—then I 
shall be greatly disappointed in the re- 
sults to be achieved. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 

enator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. A little while ago the 
Senator from Arkansas mentioned the 
fact that in the appropriation bills now 
coming from the House of Representa- 
tives there are reductions involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the ap- 
propriations for many departments and 
agencies of the Government. When the 
appropriation bills come before our com- 
mittee those who represent the depart- 
ments will appear before the committee 
and ask to have the funds restored, will 
they not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, They are already 
doing so. 

Mr. STENNIS. They will be prepared 
to testify on the facts, will they not, very 
persuasively? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, They usually do. 

Mr. STENNIS. Have we any one in 
the field who has knowledge of the facts, 
and who could present the other side? 


President, will 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the very 
point Iam trying to make. The staff we 
now have does not do that job, and has 
not been selected to do that job. 

Mr. STENNIS. The present session 
of the Congress is already in its fourth 
month, and it is hoped that there will 
be an adjournment at the end of 6 or 
7 months. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. So with respect to the 
appropriations for the coming year we 
are without adequate facilities to obtain 
information, although the Appropria- 
tions Committee has one of the best 
staffs in the entire Congress. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For the purpose 
for which the staff is employed, we have 
an excellent staff. 

Mr. STENNIS. But we have not the 
facts to enable us intelligently to pass 
upon appropriation bills, have we? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No, but must pass 
upon them. 

Mr. STENNIS. We shall have to do 
it more or less in the dark. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We have to do it 
on the basis of ex parte testimony. It 
is like trying a case on affidavits, with 
no cross-examination. 

Mr. STENNIS. The purpose of the 
bill is to provide representatives in the 
field who will be conversant with the 
facts, and who can come before the com- 
mittee and present the facts. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Comptroller 
General enters the picture after the 
money is spent and determines how it 
has been spent. I believe that the pro- 
posed committee could work with that 
agency. What we need to do is to find 
out the facts when requests are made 
for money which should never be spent. 
We accomplish very little by shutting 
the door after the money is gone. We 
want to conserve the money of the tax- 
payers. We want to obtain information 
which will enable us intelligently to with- 
hold appropriations that are not needed 
or that are excessive. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not a fact that 
the function of the Comptroller General 
is to make a post-audit, after the money 
is spent? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What we need is a 
pre-audit, to determine whether or not 
we ought to appropriate the money. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Toa very great ex- 
tent that is true; and the pending bill is 
broad enough to cover both functions. 
Suppose we are asked to appropriate an- 
other $8,000,000,000 to spend overseas. 
We need to look into that subject and 
find out whether all that money is 
needed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The proposed com- 
mittee might be classified as a “watch- 
dog committee.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would be an 
over-all watchdog committee. We al- 
ready have various watchdog commite 
tees. We have, or *will have, requests 
before the Appropriations Committee for 
appropriations for the watchdog come 
mittee for foreign spending. As I re- 
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call, the Senator from Michigan is a 
member of that subcommittee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
have just recently been appointed a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Library of 
Congress lists 18 such committees in the 
Congress doing similar work. If we were 
to establish a committee such as the 
proposed joint committee, give it au- 
thority, and provide it with a staff, I 
should be greatly disappointed if it would 
not save $100 for every dollar it spent. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas is entirely correct in his endeavors 
to establish the proposed watchdog com- 
mittee. During the past year, in con- 
nection with military appropriations we 
did not have sufficient information on 
which to base a denial of any of the 
budget requests submitted to the Con- 
gress by the military authorities. If we 
had denied any part of such requests we 
vould have been in the position of as- 
suming that we had better judgment 
than the military. Consequently we 
appropriated substantially the entire 
amount which was requested. If we are 
to have a complete understanding and a 
full digest of the appropriations re- 
quested, we must have the type of com- 
mittee and staff to which the able and 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas is 
referring. 

All last year I endeavored to have such 
a watchdog committee established. I 
submitted a resolution on May 28, but 


unfortunately that type of watchdog 
committee could not be established un- 


til this calendar year. Then it became 
a subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. Our staff is just now be- 
coming acquainted with a part of the 
work which lies before the committee. 
If we had such a permanent watchdog 
committee as the able and distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas is proposing in 
the pending bill, we could proceed to 
make a complete analysis and study of 
the appropriation bills before we act 
upon them. The Comptroller General 
holds a post mortem on the appropria- 
tions after they have been expended. 
However, it is then entirely too late to do 
anything about irregularities or unwise 
expenditures, or waste of the taxpayers’ 
dollar. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. MOODY. With respect to the 
point about the Comptroller General’s 
post-audit, of course, that is a little like 
locking the stable door after the horse 
has run away. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of my commit- 
tee a question with respect to what the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez] said a moment ago. Irs it 
not true that this is the only group of 
employees which has been porposed by 
a Senate committee, after very careful 
consideration, with the specific objective 
of reducing Government expenditures? 
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Is not the effort to determine the facts 
and to give the Appropriations Commit- 
tees the information which they need 
and want and should have for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. 

Mr. MOODY. With respect to the 
various other staffs which the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico has 
mentioned, some committees may be 
overstaffed. However, in each case those 
staffs are for other purposes than the 
specific purpose of reducing the expenses 
of Government. It seems to me that 
the Senate has set up many such com- 
mittees and there has been little objec- 
tion raised to them. I cannot see why 
objections are reserved until the pur- 
pose of a proposed staff is to engage 
Scientific men on a nonpolitical basis, 
to cut the budget. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no objection 
being raised, I will tell the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. I admire his 
confidence with respect to expected re- 
sults. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I believe 
it is. about time that we had better re- 
sults than we have had in the past. I 
believe that the distinguished chairman 
of the committee is presenting a very 
constructive bill. Of course, a great 
deal, will depend on the type of men 
who are appointed. Everything can- 
not be done by legislating. The ad- 
ministration of the act will be very im- 
portant. However, it would set forth a 
policy and it would, in my opinion, pre- 
vent the ex parte presentation of spend- 
ing requests to which the Senator from 
New Mexico referred a few moments ago. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the chairman of the 
committee and the Senator from Mich- 
igan can reach that objective, I am all in 
favor of it. 

Mr. MCODY. Very well. We hope to 
have the support of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Paragraph (k) of 
section 1 requires qualified members of 
the staff of the Bureau of the Budget, at 
the request of either Appropriations 
Committee, or any subcommittee there- 
of, to be assigned to attend executive ses- 
sions of subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committees and explain the con- 
tents and basis of proposed appropria- 
tions. This staff would be available to 
the subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committees. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 133 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 and requires that all bills and joint 
resolutions authorizing appropriations 
reported by legislative committees of the 
Congress shall be accompanied by re- 
ports in writing, which shall be printed, 
and it is required that there shall be in- 
cluded in each such report, or in any ac- 
companying document, an _ estimate, 
from the department or agency of Gov- 
ernment primarily concerned, of the 
probable cost of carrying out the legisla- 
tion proposed in such bill or resolution 
for the first 5-year period of its opera- 
tion, or over the entire pericd of its oper- 
ation, if such legislation is to be effective 
for less than 5 years. 

In the Committee on Appropriations 
we are again and again confronted with 
the request of an agency for an appro- 
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priation for one purpose or another. 
When we inquire into it we are advised 
that the appropriation request is based 
on an authorization law which Congress 
passed at the last session. As we pass 
new laws authorizing expenditures we 
constantly increase the cost of the Gov- 
ernment. More care should be used in 
passing legislation which authorizes ex- 
penditures, so that we may have before 
us the picture of what a particular au- 
thorization will cost. We should have 
that information before us before we 
pass authorization legislation. I believe 
it would be helpful to have that sort of 
information readily available. With the 
kind of staff provided for in the bill it 
would enable us to check on the costs in 
advance, and thus we would know what 
we are buying, contracting for, or ob- 
ligating ourselves to pay in the next fiscal 
year with respect to appropriations. 

Section 2 also provides that the fore- 
going estimates submitted on the cost of 
legislation may be submitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for review, and that 
such reviews, when practicable, shall be 
included in the committees’ reports on 
the bills or resolutions. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 
139 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 by providing that the Joint 
Committee on the Budget created by this 
bill is authorized to recommend that 
joint hearings be held by the committees 
on appropriations. 

Mr. President, the foregoing is, I be- 
lieve, a substantial and, I trust, an ac- 
curate analysis of the major provisions 
of this bill. This analysis, it seems to 
me, hardly needs extensive elaborations 
and but little if any clarifications. The 
objectives of the measure, the effects and 
results to be achieved by its enactment 
are, I believe, equally as plain and patent 
as is the urgency and need for reforms 
and improvements in our legislative ma- 
chinery to cope with the enormous ex- 
travagance and nonessential spending 
now prevailing in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I should like, however, to discuss briefly 
some of the many advantages and bene- 
fits the enactment of this measure will 
provide. First, it creates an over-all 
congressional watchdog committee over 
all appropriations and expenditures of 
the Federal Government. It would ke 
a watchdog committee watching not 
merely one item or one appropriation 
act but watching all expenditures of the 
Federal Government. This joint com- 
mittee and its staff would provide the 
Congress with continuous and complete 
information on Federal Government op- 
erations and proposed programs. 

If a report came to us to the effec 
that there was waste in an agency, or 
that an agency was spending some of its 
funds extravagantly, it would be pos- 
sible, by direction of the chairman of 
this joint committee, to have a com- 
petent investigator at the agency within 
24 hours. He could look at the records 
and determine what the agency was do- 
ing. If it were necessary to do so, it 
would be possible immediately to cut 
back on the appropriations granted to 
the agency. If an agency is spending 
too much money Congress should have 
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that information available to it and Con- 
gress should be in a position to take ap- 
propriate action. 

The need for such a joint supervisory, 
investigative, and service committee to 
the Congress is indicated by the number 
of committees established that per- 
form watchdog functions over the ex- 
penditure of particular appropriations. 
The Library of Congress reports there 
are presently 18 such committees. In- 
cluded in such committees are the Ap- 
propriations watchdog subcommittee 
on the expenditures of ECA funds, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the sub- 
committee of the Armed Service Com- 
mittee known as the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, which is under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Tex- 
as (Mr. JoHnson]. This subcommittee 
is substantially the counterpart of the 
special committee known as the Truman 
Committee during World War II. 

No one would challenge the need for, 
nor the effective work and results of 
those committees. With limited au- 
thority, finarices, and personnel they 
have done a marvelous job of exposing 
and preventing waste and extravagance, 
resulting in the saving to the taxpayers 
of this Nation of billions of dollars. If 
such committees are justified and are 
productive of greater economy in the ex- 
penditures of funds over which they ex- 
ercise special jurisdiction, then equal or 
stronger justification exists for congres- 
sional joint-committee supervision of all 
Federal expenditures. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas in a position to give 
us some idea as to how many persons he 
believes would be working on the joint 
committee to check expenditures in the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may answer the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana by 
Saying that there are more than 500 em- 
ployees in the Bureau of the Budget 
alone, working the year around, at a 
cost of approximately $3,500,000. I be- 
lieve the Bureau’s figure this year is 
$3,800,000. That is the amount that is 
spent to carry on the work of the Bureau 
of the Budget. Every agency of the 
Government has a budget staff which 
works the year around. Ido not believe 
it is possible to state the total amount of 
money which the executive branch of the 
Government is spending on the budget 
each year. While I am not an expert 
on the subject and do not know exactly 
how much money would be required, I 
believe it would be determined, after the 
committee got organized and under way 
with its work, that it would never have 
occasion to spend more than one-fourth 
of what the Bureau of the Budget spends. 
This would be an investigating commit- 
tee. The staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget, on the other hand, must study 
every request of every agency of the 
Government. 

As I said a short time ago, if the en- 
actment of the bill would not save a tre- 
mendous amount of money by actually 
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making jt possible for the committee to 
put its finger on excessive expenditures 
and to make cuts in them I should be 
very much disappointed. I will say to 
the able Senator from Louisiana that the 
very psychological fact that an agency 
knows that a committee of the Congress 
may have an investigator looking into 
the workings of the agency in order to 
see how it is spending its money, and 
knowing that the committee would be in 
a position to expose excessive requests, 
would act as a deterrent, and would en- 
courage it to screen its own requests for 
expenditures much more thoroughly in 
the future than it has been doing in the 
past. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Arkansas is familiar with the fact 
that, in many cases, when Congress has 
undertaken to reduce expenditures, we 
have almost received the impression that 
those representing governmental agen- 
cies whose budgets were cut by the com- 
mittees and by the Congress were trying 
to inconvenience the public in order to 
arrive at some way to get their requested 
budgets restored. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Frequently, when- 
ever the House of Representatives makes 
a cut below the amount of the budget 
item—and, of course, the House handles 
the appropriations bills first—then there 
appear before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee the same witnesses who testi- 
fied before the House Appropriations 
Committee, and they reinforce their 
arguments and undertake to make them 
more persuasive. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee now has a total clerical and profes- 
sional staff of 16. However, that staff 
does not go to the various departments 
and agencies and examine their records 
and make investigations to determine 
how the money the Congress appropri- 
ated for them last year has been spent or 
is being spent, and whether it is being 
wasted, and whether the service for 
which the money was appropriated is 
really necessary. Our committee does 
not do that. We have no one to do it. 
We simply hear the testimony of the 
representatives of the various executive 
departments and agencies. We may 
doubt their statements, and we may 
think that the service could be rendered 
more cheaply. However, we have noth- 
ing with which to rebut the persuasive 
testimony the representatives of those 
executive agencies give in making a case 
for their respective departments or 
agencies. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield again to 
me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I believe it was either 2 or 
3 years ago that the Senator’s commit- 
tee, of which I was then a member, con- 
ducted some investigations in an effort 
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to balance the Federal budget. Finally 
there came from the committee a pro- 
posal for an over-all 5 percent or 10 per- 
cent cut, as I recall, in the Federal bud- 
get, in the effort to balance the budget 
and to arrive at a balance between ex- 
penditures and income. I did not vote 
for that proposal at the time because it 
seemed to me that we should not pass on 
to the executive the responsibility of 
trying to pare down the budget, in cases 
in which the Congress had already made 
appropriations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That was the case 
in which an effort was made to direct the 
President to make the reduction. 

Mr. LONG. That is true. I felt that 
even though the committee spent long 
days in examining into the matter, the 
committee simply did not have the tools 
with which to determine where or how 
cuts could properly be made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true, and 
I do not think we are equipped today to 
do it. I do not think any member of 
the Appropriations Committee will con- 
tend that we are equipped to do it. 

There are two ways to do it. One is 
to have the Appropriations Committee 
of each House build up a large staff and 
set in motion the machinery to do that 
work. The other method is to have a 
joint committee to do that work for both 
Appropriations Committees and for the 
Congress as a whole. The latter is the 
better approach and is the purpose of 
this bill. 

I do not think there is one Member of 
Congress who is opposed to the objectives 
of this bill or who does not believe there 
is a definite need for it. 

I do not contend that this bill is per- 
fect. However, if we enact the bill and 
get this work under way, then as we pro- 
ceed, and find places where improve- 
ments are necessary, they can be made. 

I say the Congress will continue to be 
derelict in the performance of its duty 
and in carrying out its responsibility if it 
does not take some decisive and affirma- 
tive action in this direction. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further to 
me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Offhand, it would seem 
to me that perhaps the success or fail- 
ure of the Senator’s proposal will de- 
pend upon whether Congress has the 
courage to request a staff of sufficient size 
to do the job the Senator from Arkansas 
would like to see done. Otherwise there 
still might not be sufficient staff to have 
someone available to check on each of 
the expenditures. 

For example, it occurs to me that in 
the case of every proposed item of mili- 
tary construction which already has been 
authorized, someone could very well 
check each of the bases and each of the 
construction proposals, to see whether 
they were actually necessary or whether 
reductions could be made before expend- 
ing the money which had been author- 
ized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that it is not the idea 
of the author of this bill that we are go- 
ing to create another Bureau of the 
Budget or anything similar to it, with a 
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very large staff. However, I think prob- 
ably some 15 or 20 men who are com- 
petent could very well be employed to 
begin with. The salary authorized for 
them should be sufficient to attract com- 
petent men who will be on the job all 
the time, checking this agency or that 
agency, this expenditure or that ex- 
penditure, and bringing the facts back to 
us. The mere fact that such men were 
employed and were at work would have 
a most helpful effect, and its influence 
would be felt by many of the executive 
agencies. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas feel that as few as one dozen 
men could patrol an $80,000,000,000 
budget? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; and I do not 
think they will patrol all the budget. 

I do not say that the enactment of this 
bill will result in eliminating every dol- 
lar of waste, by any means. However, 
instead of employing 200 or 300 persons 
and beginning to work on that scale, let 
us begin with a small, competent staff 
and build up the staff slowly, That is 
what we should do, rather than simply 
provide jobs for a certain number of per- 
sons. As for myself, I do not care 
whether we provide for any more jobs. 
We already have 2,500,000 persons work- 
ing for the Federal Government. 

This bill is not for the purpose of pro- 
viding jobs, but is for the purpose of pro- 
viding a necessary service. Let us build 
it slowly, effectively, and permanently, 
so that we can obtain the desired re- 
sults, and obtain them as economically 
as possible. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
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me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If a thorough study is to 
be made of all expenditures, it would 
seem that it might be reasonable to have 
perhaps one man make a study of every 
$100,000,000 of expenditures. Certainly 
that might be reasonable, in view of the 
fact that at the present time the Fed- 
eral Government has a _ budget of 
$80,000,000,000. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to my 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana, that 
I cannot say now whether we shall need 
25 or 30 professional men of highly tech- 
nical training to do this job. I cannot 
tell. However, I agree with the general 
principle that the Senator from Loui- 
siana has enunciated, namely, that 
whatever funds are required to make this 
work effective will be money well spent. 

If the bill, when enacted, will not re- 
sult in savings, then I am wasting my 
time and have misjudged what I con- 
ceive to be an opportunity to be of some 
service in trying to solve this problem. 
At the present time I do not know any 
other answer to the problem, which has 
faced us for years. So far as I know, 
nothing else which has been proposed 
has given the promise of success that 
this bill gives. Certainly section 138 of 
the Reorganization Act, which provides 
that Congress shall establish a ceiling 
on expenditures, did not prove to be 
practical. ° 
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If the bill, when enacted, does not 
prove to be practical, we can get rid 
of it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Did the able Senator from 
Arkansas and his committee give any 
consideration to making service on the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
exclusive, as has been the case in the 
House of Representatives for a number 
of years? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We did not do so 
in connection with this bill, I may say 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. However, I had in mind say- 
ing, during the course of this debate, 
that I have come to the conclusion that 
those who serve on the Appropriations 
Committee—in view of the present size 
of the Government—in my judgment, if 
the matter can be so arranged, should 
have no other responsibility, because 
when they are members of the Appro- 
priations Committee they have an all- 
year-areund job, 24 hours a day. 

Mr. CASE. I am very much pleased 
to hear the Senator from Arkansas say 
that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is my per- 
sonal view. I cannot speak for my com- 
mittee with reference to that matter. 

Mr. CASE. Let me say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that I remember when 
the House of Representatives Appropri- 
ations Committee had 27 members. It 
increased in size to 35 and then to 41 
and then to 43 and then to 45. I think 
the present membership of that com- 
mittee is 45. 

With a membership of 45, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will recognize that 
that is more than twice the number who 
serve on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee; in the Senate there are 21 
members, plus, of course, those who are 
delegated from the various legislative 
committees. 

With membership on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee increased to 45, 
service on subcommittees of the Appro- 
priations Committee has at times de- 
creased to 1. I recall that at one time 
I was on three subcommittees of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House; 
but I found that when I was serving on 
three subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the result was that I 
was hounded for about 4 months for 
every minute of time I could possibly 
find. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to my 
friend, the Senator from South Dakota, 
that I believe I am now serving on five or 
six subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee. Sometimes as many as 
three of them meet at the same time, 
Of course, I also serve on certain legisla- 
tive committees. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

However, today in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a Member may serve on only 
the Appropriations Committee, and on 
only one subcommittee of that com. 
mittee. 

The result has been that at the present 
time House Members tell me—and I 
found it to be so during the last years 
of my service in the House of Represent- 
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atives—that it is much easier on their 
time and on their eyes, and that they 
have a chance to participate in other 
activities. 

A Member who is on only one sub- 
committe has an opportunity to know 
much more about the bill with which 
his subcommittee is concerned. I be- 
lieve that one reason why the House 
Appropriations Committee this year is 
making such large reductions in the 
amounts of the budget requests is that 
the present arrangement gives each 
Member of the committee an oppor- 
tunity to go quite thoroughly into the 
details of the particular bill assigned 
to the subcommittee on which he serves. 

Furthermore, as I have already indi- 
cated, at the present time a Member of 
the House who serves on the Appropria- 
tions Committee cannot serve on any 
other committee; whereas, in the Sen- 
ate, a Member may serve on the Appro- 
priations Committee and also on one or 
more other committees. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That system may 
be working splendidly in the House; but, 
in my opinion, certain aspects of it would 
not be practical in the Senate, because 
of the limited membership of this body. 
Senators would probably have to serve 
on more than one subcommittee. 

Mr. CASE. That is probably true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With reference to 
the suggestion made by the Senator, I 
did not think it belonged in this bill. 
But personally I have given much 
thought to it, and I think it is a sub- 
ject which should receive further study. 
I merely do not see how the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee can do the work 
required of it today, in view of the $85,- 
000,000,000 budget, with all our other 
work, and without an adequate staff to 
make the investigations for us and to 
submit reports to us. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the Senator 
that I certainly am in favor of the Ap- 
propriations Committee having what- 
ever staff it may need; but, after all, 
there is no substitute for a personal 
knowledge of the details of a bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Such knowledge is 
essential. 

Mr. CASE. Regardless of the situa- 
tion which may exist, conscientious 
members of the Appropriaticns Commit- 
tee, in reporting a bill, want to know 
whether the amount requested is neces- 
sary, or whether a cut can be made. 
Without such knowledge, we get into the 
position suggested by the Senator from 
Louisiana, or perhaps by the Senator 
from Arkansas, where we finally hold up 
our hands and say to the President, “Mr. 
President, we will ask you to cut the 
total amount of the request by © percent.” 
Anyone who has served on the Appro- 
priations Committee knows that it is not 
a scientific way and not a very accurate 
way to save money, to turn over to the 
executive branch the responsibility or 
the power to say where a cut is to be 
made. The cut, if it is to be made in- 
telligently, must be specific. It cannot 
be done by means of a blanket across- 
the-board reduction, for when the Con- 
gress does that, it abdicates its respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may I in- 
terrupt once more? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I am advised that, since 
the last information I had about the 
House Appropriations Committee, its 
membership has increased to 50 mem- 
bers. Still, there is but one subcomit- 
tee assignment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, sec- 
ond, Senate bill 913 not only provides 
for a supervision and check on expendi- 
tures after appropriations are made by 
the Congress, but it also authorizes the 
joint committee to inquire into the con- 
tinuing need for and the proper amount 
of appropriations that will be adequate 
for the carrying on of the work of the 
various departments and agencies of 
government. In other words, it provides 
for an anlysis and an appraisal of budg- 
etry requests for appropriations before 
such appropriations are made. 

With this joint committee established 
and functioning, the Congress and its 
Appropriations Committees will be bet- 
ter informed and enabled to act more 
intelligently and judiciously in making 
appropriations. Budget requests can 
then be effectively screened and sifted to 
eliminate nonessentials, waste, and ex- 
travagance. 

Third, the reports of the joint commit- 
tee, afer careful investigation and exam- 
ination of budgetary requests, will make 
available to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees facts and information developed by 
its staff of technical and professional ex- 
perts. Such facts and information would 
often reveal and point up excessive re- 
quests for appropriations and indicate 
where and how reductions could be made 
and material economies effected. 

The present procedure of the Appro- 
priation Committee of the Senate, and I 
assume it is true with the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, is largely ex 
parte in character. When appropria- 
tion bills are under consideration by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, the 
department or agency involved is repre- 
sented at hearings by their staff of ex- 
perts who come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee primarily for one pur- 
pose only, and that is to sustain and 
justify the amount of appropriations 
requested. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is further represented before the 
committee by the Bureau of the Budget, 
of the Executive Office of the President, 
whose director, acting for the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, has already approved the 
amounts that the agency heads and staff 
experts are there to sustain and justify. 

The Appropriations Committee now 
has no authentic source of information 
to refute or contradict the claims of need 
and justification made by the spending 
agencies. The Congress has not hereto- 
fore provided itself or its committees 
with the facilities for obtaining au- 
thentic information from any other 
source. In consequence the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Congress are at 
great disadvantage since they hear only 
one side of the story. They are con- 
fronted with a substantiated request 
from the viewpoint of the agencies seek- 
ing funds to spend, with no contradic- 
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tory evidence before it with respect to 
the need for such an appropriation or 
the amount of funds that are essential 
for the carrying out of such govern- 
mental functions. It can either grant 
the request of the spending agency or it 
must act arbitrarily, without informa- 
tion, and refuse to appropriate or, in 
meat-ax fashion, it can slash the appro- 
priation. 

Although I believe there is a dual re- 
sponsibility on the executive branch and 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to economize in public expendi- 
tures, yet, it cannot be denied that in 
the final analysis the Congress does have 
and must take the major responsibility 
in making appropriations for the oper- 
ating cost of Government. If the Con- 
gress is to measure up to that major re- 
sponsibility in this field of Government, 
it must provide and equip itself with such 
facilities as are necessary to do so intelli- 
gently and judiciously. If it fails to do 
this no blame could or should attach to 
the Chief Executive for his failure. It 
has the power to do it and it is its solemn 
constitutional and patriotic duty to do it. 
It cannot shirk the responsibility. It 
cannot evade this profound obligation to 
the taxpayers of this Nation. 

Fourth, once this joint committee is 
established and functioning, it is des- 
tined to have tremendous psychological 
or restraining effect upon all depart- 
ments, agencies, and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. It will deter them from mak- 
ing excessive requests for appropriations, 
When they know that waste, extrava- 
gance, and excessive requests are likely 
to be detected and exposed, it is inevi- 
table that their requests for appropria- 
tions will be more adequately screened 
and pruned both by the agencies and by 
the Executive’s Budget Eureau before 
those requests are submitted to the Con- 
gress. The enactment of this legislation 
will induce and compel greater coopera- 
tion by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government in finding 
ways to economize, reduce the cost of 
Government, and thus conserve the la- 
bor, productive energies and resources of 
the American taxpayers. 

The fact that the staff of this joint 
committee is responsible only to the Con- 
gress will prove an extremely desirable 
feature of the plan. This fact will in- 
crease the confidence of the Congress in 
its findings and recommendations, and 
will increase the value of the work of the 
joint committee, not only to the Congress 
but to the various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government which will regard it as 
performing functions independent of in- 
fluence from any agency in the executive 
department. The close observation that 
will be given to all agencies by the staff 
of this joint committee will tend to cause 
the various agencies to be more watchful 
of opportunities for savings and self-im- 
provement. 

Mr. Lindsay Warren, Comptroller 
General, in his statement of May 17, 
1951, said that this joint committee 
would “provide the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with such information on items 
in the budget as may be necessary to 
enable those committees to give an ade- 
quate and thorough consideration to the 
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budget request. In addition, the com- 
mittee would consider all available in- 
formation relating to estimated reve- 
nues, essential programs, and changing 
economic conditions and report to the 
Appropriations Committee findings re- 
lating to revisions in appropriations 
which may be required to hold expendi- 
tures to a minimum, consistent with the 
requirements of Government operations 
and national security.” 

He further said, “The proposed com- 
mittee would provide a medium for 
bringing together for the Congress the 
results of the work performed through- 
out the Government on budget and other 
financial matters, and for an independ- 
ent examination and appraisal of such 
results by a joint committee of the Con- 
gress, as well as additional means of 
developing factual information for the 
Appropriations Committees on specific 
items in the budget.” 

Of course everyone knows that the 
budget now comes to the Congress from 
the Bureau of the Budget, which is a 
part of the Executive Department. The 
recommendations made by the Bureau 
of the Budget are supported by the tes- 
timony of the very persons who are re- 
questing the apprcpriations. There is 
no opportunity given the Members of 
Congress to make an independent study 
of these requests. The Congress may 
have and often does have the im- 
pression, in fact it feels convinced 
that these budget requests are too high, 
but it does not have specific information 
on how and where and why specific cuts 
should be made. The staff of this pro- 
posed joint committee can and will fur- 


. nish much of that needed and specific 


information. 

In the past the action of the Bureau 
of the Budget in preparing the budget 
for the President has been in a sense a 
court of last resort. It is true that the 
Bureau of the Budget is independent of 
the other departments, but it can hardly 
be said that it views the budget requests 
from the standpoint of the public, or, 
as the case may be, of the Congress. 
The joint committee as proposed in S. 
913 would be an over-all court of review 
having as its motive and purpose the ef- 
fectuation of greater economy in gov- 
ernment. 

This legislation is neither partisan nor 
political. Its aims and objectives are in 
the highest American traditions. It is 
in the interest and welfare of all classes 
and all segments of our people. 

It is earnestly contended by some con- 
temporary students of economy that the 
Congress has lost control of the budget 
and the purse strings of the Government. 
I am unwilling to concede that the Con- 
gress cannot retrieve any loss of control 
over fiscal policies it may have suffered 
in recent years. We must not surrender 
or quit the fight. The soundness of our 
economy is in grave danger. We need to 
act quickly and effectively to curb the 
wasteful and reckless expenditure of 
public funds. 

This bill may not he all that is neces- 
sary and required to restore and pre- 
serve sound fiscal policies. But the ree 


sponsibility is on the Congress to estab- 
lish and maintain such sound policies, 
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The question is, Are we going to sit su- 
pinely by and let the schemers, wasters, 
and spenders saddle the Nation with 
ruinous inflation, economic chaos, and 
bankruptcy? The trend is already 
strongly in that direction. We can stop 
that trend by building barricades and 
fortifications against the terriffic pres- 
sures that now prevail. Wecan keep this 
Nation solvent. We can, by the exercise 
of common prudence, thrift, and econ- 
omy, preserve our institutions and main- 
tain a strong economy that will insure 
the happiness and prosperity of our peo- 
ple. We shall take a long step in that 
direction by the enactment of S. 913. 

In conclusion, I am happy to acknowl- 
edge that in the drafting of this bill and 
in the processing of it through commit- 
tee, I have had the good fortune to have 
the assistance and cooperative support 
of Democrats and Republicans alike. 
Eleven of the thirteen members of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which I am chairman, have joined me 
in cosponsoring this bill. It was report- 
ed by the committee unanimously in the 
belief that it offers a sound and effective 
approach toward the solution of one of 
the most perplexing and pressing prob- 
lems confronting this Congress and our 
Government. 

Mr. President, the Members on the 
Democratic side and on the Republican 
side of the committee have diligently 
applied their talents, judgment, and wis- 
dom to the formulation of this measure, 
because they feel just as keenly as I do 
that here is a responsibility which Con- 
gress must meet, and it is a grave one, 
I see present at this time two of my col- 
leagues, the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREY] and the Gis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Moopy], both members of the com- 
mittee, who have labored with me in an 
enthusiastic and diligent effort to bring 
forth in order to meet the problem the 
very best bill it is possible for our com- 
mittee to submit to the Senate. Ishould 
like also to acknowledge the en- 
dorsement and assurances of sup- 
port of this measure by many other 
Members of the Senate on both 
sides of the aisle, many of whom 
have given out favorable statements to 
the press and who have, on radio pro- 
grams and in public addresses, pledged 
their support. They have all been help- 
ful, and they have my deepest thanks 
for the assistance they have given. They 
share any credit that may be due for 
the enactment of this progressive and 
constructive reform in our legislative 
procedure. If the Congress will pass this 
measure and take full advantage of the 
opportunities it will afford to bring about 
substantial economies by the elimina- 
tion of much of the waste and extrava- 
gance that now prevails in the Federal 
budget and in the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, it shall have earned the grati- 
tude of the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
certain editorials from various newspa- 
pers which have endorsed and com- 
mented favorably on this bill. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

Lost: CONTROL OF THE PURSE 

In mid-January, Congress got Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget for fiscal 1953, $85,400,000,000. 
Next will come the appropriation bills; after 
the bills will come the spending. After the 
spending will come the deficit. In no area 
of government are the executive and legis- 
lature doing so badly as in the management 
of the taxpayer’s money. 

Last year’s budget filled 1,112 pages and 
weighed 4 pounds 444 ounces. Separate de- 
tailed requests contained tens of thousands 
of items. The justifications would have filled 
trucks. 

Everyone, including the Budget Bureau’s 
496 employees, and the budget officers, aides, 
and policymakers of the various departments 
and agencies, was ready to swear he had 
made every possible saving. But Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer let out a family secret. “If 
[the operating bureaucrat] shows a surplus, 
he gives Congress the impression that the 
original request was excessive,” Mr. Sawyer 
said. “Instead of being rewarded for his 
success in economy he fears that he will be 
penalized by reduced appropriations for the 
following year. If a surplus in any particu- 
lar account is found to exist, extraordinary 
efforts are made to discover ways of spend- 
ing it.” 

An understaffed Congress tried to grapple 
with these problems. The House Appropri- 
ations Committee consists of 50 Congressmen 
and a handful of financial experts, investi- 
gators, and clerks. They are divided into 
subcommittees, among which the various 
requests are parceled out. The Defense De- 
partment appropriation for fiscal 1952, on 
which thousands of Pentagonians had been 
working since September 1950 and which 
was not presented to the House until the 
end of April 1951 was handied by a sub- 
committee of seven memberg and two clerks. 

The June 30 dead line of the fiscal year 
came and went. Congress voted stopgap 
spending authority, while committeemen 
continued to labor. Four times Congress 
had to vote such extensions. The last money 
bill did not pass the House until late in Au- 
gust and did not pass the Senate until Oc- 
tober 19. A few would-be economizers, no- 
tably Senator Dovuctas, tried to snip off some 
fat. Douctas managed to save about one. 
quarter of 1 percent of the total finally voted. 
Meanwhile, last-minute additions and sup- 
plementals brought the final sum of all ap- 
propriations to $%91,000,000,000, the biggest 
budget in the history of the United States, 
outside of the total-war years of 1944 and 
1945. Congress had passed it less by a show- 
ing of hands than a throwing up of hands in 
frustration. 

There can be better ways of doing it, as 
suggested in the accompanying article. 
There must be better ways devised. As it is 
now, Congress can no longer comprehend 
the Government’s prodigious spending pro- 
grams. Congress cannot control what it 
does not comprehend. Congress _ still 
clutches wildly at the strings, but it has lost 
its constitutional control of the purse. 

(Source: The Government of the United 
States of America. Complete issue of For- 
tune magazine, February 1952, p. 84.) 


PROMISING FiscAL REForRM (S. 913) 


The (legislative reorganization) act was 
only partially effective. Its chief failure was 
in the fiscal field. In 1947 the legislative 
budget died in a conference deadlock (Con- 
gress could not agree on what to do with an 
expected surplus); in 1948 a legislative 
budget was actually delivered, but Congress 
thereupon appropriated $6,000,000,000 over 
its ceiling; in 1949 the House had passed 
11 appropriation bills while the budget com- 


mittee was still gestating a report; the legis- 
lative budget has not been heard of since. 

In 1950 Congres decided to lump 11 supply 
bills into one omnibus bill, which worked out 
pretty well; the omnibus was passed a mere 
2 months after the beginning of the fiscal 
year. The experiment was not repeated in 
1951, largely because it limited congressional 
logrolling for favorite agencies and projects. 

One fairly promising fiscal reform has been 
laid out in the McClellan bill, which would 
create a joint committee of five Members 
from each House who would make a con- 
tinuing, not just a spasmodic, study of 
finances. Federal agencies would have to 
show the committee a duplicate of every re- 
quest made to the Budget Bureau. Congress 
could then, it was hoped, keep abreast of 
Government business, and understand the 
figures on which it was basing decisions. 
This would not solve the problem of deficits, 
of course, which requires something more 
than an act of Congress; i. e., skill, political 
nerve, and Hamiltonian wisdom, 

(Source: The Government of the United 
States of America. Complete issue of For- 
tune magazine, February 1952, p. 228.) 





[From Life magazine of February 4, 1952] 


THE MONSTER CALLED BUDGET—TO REGAIN 
CONTROL oF IT, CONGRESS Must VOTE ITSELF 
THE TOOLS 


The President’s budget, a 534-pound, 1,316- 
page volume, asks for $85,400,000,000 of new 
appropriations, about a billion dollars an 
ounce. But even more oppressive than its 
size is this fact: Nobody, except a few of 
the experts who prepared it, will compre- 
hend this budget before it is translated into 
law. It will not be subjected to intelligent 
over-all analysis by Congress or by anybody 
else. Would-be critics read it and throw up 
their hands. The Wall Street Journal found 
no way to get hold of it. So monstrous as to 
defy reasoned comment.” In any sense con- 
genial to United States political principles 
our national budget is out of control. 

This alarming fact antedates the rearma- 
ment program. The budget is out of con- 
trol not because the Pentagon wants $52,- 
000,000,000, but because a vast executive bu- 
reaucracy—that “giant power wielded by 
Pygmies,” as Balzac called its French coun- 
terpart—has become an autonomous and 
self-perpetuating feature of our national 
life. The budget is out of control because, 
as Fortune says in a special February issue 
devoted entirely to the United States Gov- 
ernment, the executive machinery has grown 
“too complicated for the human mind to 
follow.” 

Of the budget’s $85,400,000,000 less than 
$100,000,000 is for Congress and the judici- 
ary; the rest is for the executive branch. 
Of the 2,500,000 civilians employed by the 
Government, 2,490,000 work for the execu- 
tive. And these are the people who prepare 
the budget. Thousands of budgeteers in 
scores of executive departments and agen- 
cies work the year round, each concentrat- 
ing on a tiny segment of the whole. Like 
spring freshets into the Father of Waters, 
their little estimates flow wider and deeper 
into the great pool of 500 experts called the 
Bureau of the Budget, where the figures are 
vetted, cut somewhat, and made to look 
simpler and more inevitable than they are. 
The Bureau is the last area of over-all com- 
prehension in the budget process. In Janu- 
ary the dam is raised and Congress, to which 
the United States Constitution gives the 
power of the purse, begins its annual folk 
rite of pretending to command the waters. 
Command them it does not. 

Take the military budget. The Pentagon 
put millions of man-hours into its prepara- 
tion; its chief auditors are a subcommittee of 
seven Overworked Congressmen with a few 
clerks. A serious inquisition is simply bee 
yond their capacity. Platoons of brass with 
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stacks of charts can make even the vaguest 
justification sound like the national interest. 
Said one Representative last year, “The Cone 
gress is at the mercy of the Executive.” 

In this plight economy-minded Congress- 
men have taken to demanding across-the- 
board percentage cuts. Last year they 
brandished a 10-percent ax; Senator FERGU- 
SON now talks about 17 percent. Truman 
calls this method of economy unconstitu- 
tional. It is better termed a blind congres- 
sional groping for its lost constitutional 
purse strings. What offends every basic 
principle of the Constitution is Congress’ 
impotence before the fiscal monster which 
predecides everything. 

Taking just one of the President's nine 
Cabinet Departments, Interior, Fortune’s 
special issue shows how it has grown too vast 
even for its present Secretary to control. (See 
also Life, March 24, 1947.) Interior’s budget 
over the years shows the steady, relentless 
growth of all bureaucracies, punctuated by 
occasional leaps as under the Ickes regime 
when it increased by 347 percent; since then 
it has nearly doubled again (to more than 
$600,000,000). But Interior is actually just 
a name for 19 semiautonomous and self- 
expanding bureaus, some of which conduct 
imperial rivalries with each other (Parks 
versus Power over dam sites, e. g.) and have 
their own lines to Congress where they set 
up echoing rivalries. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation aggressively “politicks’” for more 
dams whether Congress wants them or not. 
Such a bureau is not daunted by lack of de- 
mand for its services; it goes out and creates 
one. Among its other functions Interior 
controls one-third of all the land in 11 West- 
ern States, including 82 percent of Nevada 
and 59 percent of Utah. It openly aspires 
to control the power facilities of 97 percent of 
all the running water in the United States. 
No extent force seems capable of stopping it. 

In setting up our tripartite Federal system 
of checks and balances, founding fathers 
like James Madison feared that Congress, 
with its enormous paper sovereignty, might 
swallow our liberties in an impetuous vor- 
tex of legislative power. What has hap- 
pened instead is that Congress has got lost 
in the executive vortex. Says Fortunte flat- 
ly, “The legislative machinery, which is the 
heart of democracy, is breaking down. The 
American Congress is foundering.” 

Congress is still very good at conducting 
investigations and its theoretical powers are 
intact. (As Senator FuLsricuHt said last 
week, “We have the power to do any damn 
fool thing we want.”) But if Congress is 
to regain real power of the purse, it must 
radically change its behavior toward the 
budget. It must learn to make a budget 
itself. 

The Congressional Reorganization Act of 
1946 made a stab at this, setting up a joint 
committee to fix a ceiling on expenditures. 

After three unsuccessful attempts at this 
legislative budget, Congress backslid into 
partial and emergency appropriations which 
deny it an over-all fiscal view. Now Senator 
MCCLELLAN has a bill to revive the joint com- 
mittee and give it the kind of staff which 
would enable it to operate the year round. 
These staffers would sit in on all major 
phases of executive budget-making, check 
expenditures at their source and come out 
knowing as much as the President’s Bureau 
of the Budget about the appropriations re- 
quested. This would at least give Congress 
some real weapons against the monstrous 
power of executive bureaucracy, instead of 
mere incantations, 

And Congress had damn well better pass 
some self-reforming acts and give itself these 
powers. Otherwise the Federal budget will 
remain the incomprehensible sign of Amer- 
ica’s creeping retreat from political self-con- 
trol to tyranny through ignorance. 
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[From the Texarkana Gazette of March 28, 
1952] 


Toot To Cut EXPENDITURES 


There is no better time than an election 
year for Congress to make plain to the peo- 
ple its intention to curb the reckless ex- 
penditure of Federal funds which sooner or 
later can have only one inevitable conse- 
quence—national bankruptcy. 

We have stated before that Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN’s bill to set up a joint committee 
from the Senate and the House for a com- 
plete inventory of the budget submitted by 
the executive department is a sensible ap- 
proach to the extremely difficult task of 
bringing expenditures down into line with 
anticipated revenues. 

It will be impossible for the Congress to 
do a reasonable job of whacking the fat 
out of the budget until its Members know 
where to perform the operation. Faced with 
some of the most tremendous problems of 
all times, Members of the House and Senate 
do not have the time necessary to weigh 
each item of the budget in the most gen- 
eral sense. As a consequence, cuts in re- 
quested appropriations are made percentage- 
wise; that is, an over-all reduction which 
often cuts the funds of one agency below 
the amount it needs for an important mis- 
sion while enabling another agency of 
doubtful importance to function with ac- 
tually more money than it needs. 

Senator MCCLELLAN’s bill not only would 
set up a joint committee to look into the 
budget, it would also make provision for the 
committee to be continuously assisted by a 
staff of fiscal experts who would have the 
time, the ability, and the authority to probe 
into not only every item of the budget but 
into the agency making the request. These 
experts would study not only the request but 
the actual operations of the agency, finding 
out whether the Nation was actually getting 
a dollar’s worth of service for the dollar 
expended. 

We submit fhat this committee and its 
staff is absolutely necessary to bring back 
to the Congress adequate control over the 
expenditure of public funds. That control 
rightfully belongs to Congress but it has been 
usurped by the executive department. 

“This is an issue that the Congress must 
face squarely,” Senator MCCLELLAN said in 
his report accompanying the bill. “The 
problem has become so enormous that new 
machinery is needed to meet the increasing 
burden of the Congress if it is properly to 
exercise its tremendous responsibilities under 
the stress of current national emergencies.” 

Hearings before congressional Appropria- 
tion Committees have not and will not give 
members of the legislative branch of the 
Government the type of information they 
need in order to make sensible appropriations 
for the operation of the maze of bureaus and 
agencies with which we now find ourselves 
afflicted. 

In such hearings, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives hear only one side of the story 
for the simple reason that only one side is 
known, the bureau’s side. It is only natural 
that every bureau official called into the 
hearings will defend his budget requests 
with every bit of information available to 
him and he will be convincing with his 
many facts and figures because there is no 
one adequately equipped to dispute those 
facts and figures. 

As Senator McCLELLAN says, the issue is 
squarely up to Congress. The people of the 
United States are getting sick and tired of 
seeing their money thrown away, and the 
waste is not going to be curbed until Mem- 
bers of Congress are able to put their fingers 
squarely on the spots where the waste is 
occurring. 
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Senator McCLELLAN’s bill has been en- 
dorsed by the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

If Congress does not give this measure at 
least a trial, the people have no other alter- 
native than to conclude that their elected 
representatives are not really interested in 
cutting expenditures but are merely talking 
with votes as their objective rather than 
the economic security of the people’s gov- 
ernment. 

We want Senator McCLeLLAn to report 
often and at length on the progress of this 
bill so the people may know who are its 
friends and who are its enemies, thereby 
establishing in the minds of the people the 
correct line of distinction between states- 
men and politicians. 


[Frpm the Arkansas Democrat of February 
16, 1952] 


SENATOR MCCLELLAN Has A Sounp IDEA 


Senator McCLELLAN has a sound idea for 
helping to control Federal spending. He 
wants Congress to set up a superwatchdog 
committee to keep a sharp eye on the Gov- 
ernment’s spending the year through. 

The group would have its own experts, 
watching constantly to see what Federal 
agencies do with the money they get, hunt- 
ing out wastes and extravagance, and seek- 
ing ways to get the work done at less cost. 

Congress is now under a disadvantage in 
appropriating funds. The Federal agencies 
come to the lawmakers, and say they need 
so much. Their demands are carefully 
drawn up, and supported with persuasive 
arguments. 

Congress, wrestling with many other prob- 
lems, can only survey the demands briefly. 
It has neither the time nor the equipment 
to make a detailed study of the tangled 
mass of requests. 

So, as Senator McCLELLAN says, the Gov- 
ernment agencies have held all the cards. 
Congress has had valuable help from Comp- 
troller General Lindsay C. Warren, and from 
its own committees which have dug into 
some phases of Federal waste. But this is 
not enough. 

Years back, when Congress appropriated 
only a few billions a year, or even ten to 
twenty billions, keeping track of the spend- 
ing wasn’t the staggering task it is today. 
The Federal Government has now grown 
into a vast sprawl of bureaucracy, which 
wants eighty-five billions for the next fiscal 
year. 

Think what that sum means. Harry H. 
Heinmann, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, puts it 
this way: 

If every man, woman, and child in the 
United States deposited $2 in the bank next 
year, every working day—5 days a week—the 
total would fall short of eighty-five billions. 

The people cannot go on with such spend- 
ing. We know there is waste and extrava- 
gance in it—much of both has been found. 
Congress has been pressured into spending 
too much of our money in too dim a light. 
It should be equipped to demand economy, 
and to point out where to economize. 

Senator McCLELLAN’s plan is a sanity in 
the spending madhouse that Washington 
has become. 


— 


[From the Denver Post of February 5, 1952] 
BupcetT WaTCHDOGS 


Senator McCLELLaNn, of Arkansas, has come 
up with what some of his colleagues regard 
as the best hope for Government economy 
yet offered to a Congress and a country 
acutely aware of the dangers posed by the 
unbridled growth of bureaucracy and spend- 
ing. 
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The McClellan plan involves a fundamen- 
tal reform in the budget-making process. 
It proposes to post agents of Congress in the 
Pentagon and in all the civilian depart- 
ments—men who would spend most of each 
year collecting information for congressional 
Appropriations Committee on what could be 
cut and where. 

By the time the Federal budget was pre- 
sented to Congress, these committee staff 
agents would be ready with their own expert 
survey of the facts, from an economy point 
of viev7. They would be eyes and ears that 
the committee members now lack. They 
would be able to tell the committees, for 
instance, how more than $300,000,000 has 
been added to the procurement costs of au- 
tomotive parts—heaters, for one item—be- 
cause the Army Ordnance Bureau buys 
through middlemen who have pressured 
their way into the transactions, and not di- 
rectly from manufacturers, for no good rea- 
son under the sun. 

The McClellan idea goes to the heart of 
one of the principal difficulties Appropria- 
tions Committees have faced, namely the lack 
of adequate staffs to sift, appraise, and ana- 
lyze budget demands from the bureaus and 
departments. The Senators and House 
Members on these important committees 
simply cannot examine an $85,000,000,000- 
budget, item by item or even billion by bil- 
lion, for themselves. But with @ staff man 
in each department, detailed information 
would be laid down for the Congressmen— 
information they could depend on as rep- 
resenting the actual state of affairs rather 
than some plausibly justified wish of a bu- 
reau chief. 

The McClellan bill appears sure to be the 
center of a red-hot fight. A tough little 
group of economy-minded Senators is lined 
up for it, and some equally determined sup- 
porters of things-as-they-are stand in op- 
position. 

Between them are the people, hoping that 
somebody, some day, will get going on real 
economy—not parsimony, but good old-fash- 
ioned thrift in government. 





[From the Washington Post of July 30, 1951] 
MCCLELLAN BILL 


Congress has made repeated attempts, 
without success, to exercise more adequate 
control over public expenditures by changes 
in procedural methods. The latest abortive 
reform was the experiment with a one- 
package or omnibus appropriations bill, 
abandoned before it had been given a fair 
trial. The Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures has now recommended passage of a 
bill sponsored by its chairman, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, creating a joint committee on the 
budget composed of members of the House 
and Senate Committees on Appropriations 
and the Committees on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. It would be a 
counterpart of the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation, and would perform 
somewhat the same services for Congress as 
the Budget Bureau performs for the Presi- 
dent. 

This joint committee would not supersede 
the Appropriations Committees, but it would 
save their time by holding hearings on many 
bills, and it could recommend joint hear- 
ings by the Appropriations Committees. It 
would have the services of an expert staff 
in formulating reports and making recom- 
mendations; it would be given sweeping 
powers to examine the books and records of 
Federal agencies, and it would prepare esti- 
mates of the costs of all authorized pro- 
grams and projects for the current and sub- 
sequent fiscal years. 

As stated in the report accompanying the 
McClellan bill, there is a vital need for 
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better congressional analysis and considera- 
tion of the appropriations proposed in the 
executive budget. The members of the Ap- 
propriations Committees have neither the 
time to make a detailed study of the budget 
nor the staff facilities to provide them with 
the information required to pass intelligent 
judgment on budgetary requests. As a re- 
sult, many millions of dollars are appro- 
priated in excess of the amounts required 
to carry on the functions of the Government. 
Because Congress lacks the information es- 
sential to distinguish between justified cuts 
in specific appropriations and reductions 
that would impair operational efficiency, 
congressional budget-paring is a hit-or-miss 
performance apt to do more harm than good. 
Passage of the McClellan bill would provide 
Congress with the organizational machinery 
it now lacks to enable it to achieve greater 
economy without sacrifice of governmental 
efficiency. We hope it will be given a trial. 


— 


[From the Washington Post of 
January 2, 1952] 


How Nor To SPEND 


It would be wonderful if a mere New Year’s 
resolution against deficit financing would 
bring an end to unbalanced Federal budgets. 
Representative CoupertT plans to introduce 
such a-resolution in the form of a legisla- 
tive ceilmg of $71,000,000,000 on Govern- 
ment spending for the next fiscal year 
($71,000,000,000 is the anticipated level of tax 
receipts). Despite its obvious good inten- 
tions, however, such a pledge on the part of 
Congress would seem a little like a promise 
by a chronic alcoholic to go on no more 
binges. 

We do not say this invidiously. Noonecan 
question the desirability of a balanced budg- 
et, even if this goal has proved somewhat 
elusive. But the country is still in a defense 
emergency when extraordinary expenditures 
are necessary; and new circumstances could 
arise at any moment which would make an 
arbitrary ceiling on expenditures absurd. 
Moreover, in spite of the paring of military 
requests, the total national budget for next 
year is expected substantially to exceed Mr. 
Covupert’s $71,000,000,000 figure. There is 
some doubt whether a budget including arms 
expenditures of the present magnitude can 
be financed entirely on a pay-as-you-go 
basis; at any rate, Congress has shown no 
disposition to raise taxes further. 

Since Mr. CoupERT presumably does not 
have in mind cutting the military budget, 
the main focus of his attack would be on 
nonmilitary expenditures. Unquestionably 
there are nonessentials in almost any na- 
tional budget that could be eliminated or 
postponed. But the record of Congress in 
making such cuts on a broad or scientific 
basis has not been very impressive, as Sen- 
ator Doucias had occasion to find out dur- 
ing the last session. Nor has Congress ever 
been willing to heed the legislative budget 
established in the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 

This is not to say that all attempts at 
budget cutting are futile. Congress could 
do a lot more toward budget control by 
establishing its own machinery similar to 
that of the Bureau of the Budget. Legisla- 
tors could, if they would, cut or defer many 
specific terms—such as the rivers and har- 
bors appropriations which roll merrily 
along each year. If the Coudert resolution 
would serve as a reminder to Congressmen 
that economy begins in their own districts, 
fine. But Congress cannot afford to tie its 
hands, and no one should be under the il- 
lusion that the factors which make for an 
unbalanced budget can just be voted out of 
existence. 
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[From the New York Times of January 29, 
1952] 


Waste Is Not DEFENSE 


When a Federal peacetime budget reaches 
$85,000,000,000, of which about 60 percent is 
directly connected with defense, this budget 
comes to differ in kind as well as in magni- 
tude from budgets that we are used to. Peo- 
ple accustomed to spending billions of the 
public funds can hardly help becoming 
billion-dollar-minded. If these individuais 
happen to be connected with the armed serv- 
ices they are particularly susceptible to the 
disease of billion-dollar-mindedness. Do 
we want to risk our country’s safety for the 
purpose of saving a few pennies, a few dol- 
lars, or even a few million dollars here and 
there? Of course we don’t. Defense is a 
sacred object. Still, there is nothing sacred 
or superhuman about the people in or out of 
uniform who are entrusted with providing 
for defense. 

The executive budget which the President 
presented on January 21 was prepared by 
fallible human beings on the advice of other 
fallible human beings. If the requests made 
on behalf of the various services followed the 
precedent of those made by civilian agencies 
some petitioners asked for more than they 
really thought they needed. Others may 
have asked merely for what they thought 
they needed but had no accurate way of de- 
termining what they did need. Evidence has 
been coming out recently to show that the 
purchasing policies of the armed services are 
in many instances fantastic. The services 
don’t pay the same for the same articles, and 
they sometimes pay more than a civilian 
would pay if he went around to the corner 
store. 

Several Senators and Representatives are 
out with dire threats of what they intend to 
do to the budget, including the defense 
items. We hope they will not take a meat 
ax to the Army, Navy, or Air Force, or to 
military and economic aid to our allies. The 
meat-ax approach is just as unscientific as 
the round-number approach, 

Perhaps we need a more elaborate ma- 
chinery than the Bureau of the Budget and 
the congressional committees have provided 
for examining the countless thousands of 
items that are included in today’s fabulous 
appropriations. A few thousand additional 
dollars paid out as salary to hard-headed 
experts with a devotion to figures and a 
habit of asking why at embarrassing mo- 
ments might save uncounted millions. Be- 
yond this, the defense agencies themselves, 
grown to unprecedented proportions, may 
have to start from scratch and wholly revise 
their spending practices and policies. If 20 
percent or so of the national income is to go 
to defense we must see to it that every penny 
buys a penny’s worth of peace and security. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of 
March 14, 1950] 

LiTrLe BupGet EuREAU—ConGRESS STAFF Pro- 
POSED To Stupy, HELP EXxpLaIn SPENDING TO 
LEGISLATORS—WOULD RECOMMEND Ways Toa 
BALANCE BUDGET; PRESIDENT Is OpPosep TO 
BuREAU—SENATE HEARINGS IN THE SPRING 

(By Albert Clark) 

WaASHINGTON.—A new scheme is brewing at 
the United States Capitol to tighten the reins 
on Government spending. 

The latest idea is to set up a “Little Budget 
Bureau” for Congress, to sift the Federal 
spending plans prepared annually by the big 
Budget Bureau on behalf of the President. 

Economy-minded legislators argue that the 
Federal Government has now grown so big, 
and its activities so far-flung, that they can’t 
pass intelligently on thé spending plans sent 
up from the White House each January. 
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The budget for the 1950-51 fiscal year start- 
ing July 1, for instance, is contained in a 
volume of 1,198 pages. It calls for spending 
$42,400 million and forecasts a $5 billion 
deficit in Uncle Sam’s accounts. 

Democratic Senator McCLELLAN, of Arkan- 
sas, who heads the Senate Expenditures Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill to set up the 
Little Budget Bureau for the use of his fel- 
low lawmakers. He proposes to establish a 
joint House-Senate’ committee which would 
have a staff of experts to work the year 
around on Government spending programs, 


A JOINT COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN’s committee has decided 
to hold hearings this spring on the budget 
proposal, The Senator is confident there is 
enough support within the committee to get 
a bill reported out to the Senate floor be- 
fore this session is over. 

“Even though no hearings have been held 
on this proposal as yet, we have had some 
letters supporting the idea,” says a spokes- 
man for the Expenditures Committee. One 
such letter has come from the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. Others have 
been written by various individual taxpay- 
ers. On the other hand, several letters have 
come in from Cabinet members disapprov- 
ing the idea. 


PRESIDENT IS OPPOSED 


Supporters of the McClellan measure al- 
ready have advance warning their plan will 
get no support from President Truman. At 
White House request, Budget Director Frank 
Pace, Jr., has sent Mr. MCCLELLAN a strongly 
worded letter of opposition. Mr. Pace ar- 
gues that the McClellan bill “would result 
in fundamental and far-reaching changes” 
in the relationship between the President 
and his executive departments. “In my 
judgment,” Mr. Pace says, “it would seriously 
weaken Executive authority and would, in 
the long run, make the preparation of an 
executive budget impossible.” 

Senator McCLEeLLaN retorts: “They just 
don’t want Congress to know how their 
budgets are made.” 

Because of White House opposition, and be- 
cause the notion of a “Little Budget Bureau” 
will require a lot of study from Congress, the 
proposal is not expected to pass this year. 
But there is growing support in both House 
and Senate to do something about the in- 
creasing cost of Government. 

One scheme, being tried this year for the 
first time, is to lump all Federal appropria- 
tions into a single bill, apparently in the 
hope that its sheer size will impress Con- 
gressmen with how much money they’re vot- 
ing to keep the Government running and 
induce them to trim the budget. In past 
years appropriations have been wrapped up 
in a dozen or more separate bills. 

THE PLAN THAT FAILED 

Another reason for pessimism about early 
action on the McClellan proposal is that 
once before Congress came up with a plan 
to keep a closer hold on Federal purse 
strings—and then abandoned it. 

In the congressional Reorganization Act 
of 1946, the House and Senate boldly set 
forth on an experiment which was supposed 
to insure a balanced budget in normal years. 
This act included a provision that Congress, 
early in each session, would set a “spend- 
ing ceiling” for the forthcoming fiscal year. 
The House and Senate were supposed to cut 
spending to fit anticipated revenue. 

This idea has completely broken down, 
Congress no longer even goes through the 
motions of following the “legislative budget.” 
The most general excuse for the failure is 
that Congress could only guess what the 
Government’s revénues would be so far in 
advance. 

Another often-expressed excuse for the 
breakdown of the “spending ceiling” aspect 
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of the Reorganization Act is that Congress 
has never had any scientific way to tell 
where the President’s budget could best be 
cut, and by how much. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


The McClellan proposal would try to rem- 
edy this deficiency. It would set up a 
Joint Committee on the Budget, consisting of 
five members each from the House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committees. Its duties 
would be to make continuing studies of all 
budget questions “during and after the prep- 
aration” of the budget. It would provide 
the House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees with data about specific items in the 
Presidential budget, and make recommenda- 
tions “for such necessary adjustments or re- 
visions as may be required to balance the 
budget.” 

The budget committee alsa would make 
periodic recommendations to legislative 
committees of Congress for changes in exist- 
ing laws “as may effect greater efficiency 
and economy in Government.” 

The budget committee could subpena Gov- 
ernment officials to testify under oath and 
to produce documents the budget group 
wanted to examine. The committee's ex- 
perts would be authorized to examine the 
books of any Government agency. Each 
executive ager.cy would be required to sup- 
ply the budget committee with duplicate 
copies of any budget request submitted to 
the big Budget Bureau, either for regular or 
supplemental appropriations. 

To carry out its duties, the budget com- 
mittee would be empowered to employ a 
staff director and such other professional, 
technical, clerical, and other employees, tem- 
porary or permanent, as may be necessary 


to carry out the duties of the joint com- 
mittee. 


SENATOR M’CLELLAN’S ARGUMENT 


“With about 1,800 items of recommended 
appropriations in the President’s budget,” Mr. 
MCCLELLAN explains, “I think I can say that 
no Member of the Congress, even though 
he may be a member of an appropriations 
committee, can possibly have the detailed 
knowledge or the time personally to examine 
each item separately and be satisfied in each 
instance that the item of expenditure itself 
is necessary or that the amount requested 
is the minimum required to do the job. 

“In fact,” he goes on, “no single indi- 
vidual without any other responsibilities 
could perform that stupendous task. Cer- 
tainly Members of Congress, already bur- 
dened with other tremendous legislative and 
official duties, cannot give the President’s 
budget and the appropriation bills the time 
required for screening budgetary requests.” 

President Truman’s opposition to the Mc- 
Clellan bill centers on two provisions: Its 
specification that Congress be permitted to 
Study the President’s budget while it is being 
put together, and the requirement that ex- 
ecutive agencies supply the budget committee 
with copies of all their spending requests as 
they are sent to the downtown Budget 
Bureau. 

Budget Director Pace notified Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN a short time ago that he had dis- 
cussed the bill with Mr. Truman, “and he 
has instructed me to inform you of his oppo- 
sition to these provisions * * * since 
they would weaken Presidential responsi- 
bility for preparation of the budget, and 
would inject the legislative branch directly 
into the relationships with the Chief Ex- 
excutive must maintain with his subordi- 
nate officers.” 

Mr. Pace explained that the spending plans 
submitted by the various Federal agencies 
are “merely advisory to the President,” and 
that neither the Budget Bureau nor the 
agencies themselves have any responsibility 
for recommendations the President finally 
sends up to the Capitol. 
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WORRIED POSTMASTER 


Postmaster General Donaldson has also 
become alarmed over what the McClellan bill 
might do to his agency. He has written 
the Senator of his fear that the budget com- 
mittee might want to “hold hearings and 
examine records at various post offices at the 
expense of Post Office Department appropria- 
tions instead of from funds voted for the 
budget committee itself.” 

The State Department, too, has expressed 
its opposition to the bill. 

Only real encouragement from within the 
administration, in fact, has come from Fed- 
eral Reserve Board member Marriner Eccles, 
who doesn’t always see eye to eye with Mr. 
Truman on matters of financial policy. 

“With the present huge size of the budg- 
et,” Mr. Eccles told Senator MCCLELLAN re- 
cently, “I hardly see how the members of the 
Appropriations Committees, without some 
arrangement such as is proposed in your bill, 
can adequately perform the functions the 
public looks to them to perform. The mech- 
anism proposed by the bill seems to me well 
adapted for this purpose.” 

Mr. Eccles disagreed with the President 
and Mr. Pace on the desirability of executive 
agencies furnishing Congress with their ini- 
tial budget requests. He thinks this is very 
desirable in order that the Appropriations 
Committees may find out from the various 
agencies what expenditures they feel are 
necessary and why. 

The Federal Reserve official put in this 
final word of advice: “As one who has long 
urged the importance of fiscal policy as a 
means of helping to achieve economic stabil- 
ity, I would hope that the Congress and the 
proposed joint committee would not be sat- 
isfied with a mere balanced budget. At 
times when capacity production and employ- 
ment are being maintained, and there is up- 
ward pressure on prices or an overexpansion 
of private credit not necessarily reflected in 
prices, there should be an appropriate cash 
surplus.” 


ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS WHO Have 
ENDORSED PROPOSAL 


Chamber of Commerce of State of New 
York, G. G. Tegnell, director, research de- 
partment. 

Committee for Economic Development, 
Marion B. Folsom, chairman, research and 
policy committee. 

Savings and Loan League, Morton Bodfish, 
chairman. 

Public Administration Clearing House, 
Herbert Emmerich, president. 

National Association of Manufacturers, by 
Lewis A. Dibble, chairman, government 
spending committee. 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
Alvin A. Burger, research director. 

National Conference of State Taxpayers 
Associations, Steve Stahl, coordinator: Sub- 
mitted telegrams or other endorsements of 
S. 913 from taxpayers’ associations in the 28 
States of Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Illlinois, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, California, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. 

La Crosse County Taxpayers Association, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Muskogee County Taxpayers 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers As- 
sociations, Norman MacDonald, executive di- 
rector. : 

Connecticut Public Expenditures Council, 
Carter W. Atkins, executive director. 

Missouri Public Expenditures Survey, Ed- 
ward Staples, executive director. 

New Hampshire Taxpayers 


League, 


Federation, 


Barry T. Mines, executive director, 
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Maryland Public Expenditures Council, L. 
Owens Rea, executive director. 

American Municipal Association, Fred A. 
Schuckman, director, Washington office. 

Robert Heller, of Robert Heller and Asso- 
ciates, and chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for Streamlining Congress. 

Prof. Joseph P. Harris, department of po- 
litical science, University of California. 

Prof. James K. Pollack, chairman, depart- 
ment of political science, University of 
Michigan. 

Prof. Arthur N. Holcombe, department of 
government, Harvard University. 

Lucius Wilmerding, author, The Spending 
Power. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My question is 
somewhat in the nature of a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. I note that the commit- 
tee has reported a substitute for the 
original bill. I know the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brivces], who is 
unable to be present at the moment, 
has an amendment to offer. Is it the 
intention of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas to permit amendments to 
be offered in the first degree? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. As I under- 
stand, the committee amendment is now 
before the Senate and subject to amend- 
ment. The committee reported a sub- 
stitute for the original bill, and amend- 
ments in the first degree, as I under- 
stand, can be offered. 

I ask the Chair to answer the ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, but it is my understand- 
ing that amendments would be in order 
and would be proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment can be amend- 
ed. It is an amendment in the first 
degree. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair, 
That was my understanding. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amend- 
ment to be proposed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] 
could be amended, could it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It would 
be subject to amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Arkansas per- 
mit me, then, in the absence of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, to offer his 
amendment at this time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator 
from Massachusetts does not mind, I 
should like to wait, because other Sen- 
ators desire to discuss the bill generally, 
and then we shall try to direct our dis- 
cussion to amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
amendment should be offered at this 
time it would not preclude any speech- 
es that Senators may desire to make. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. I 
understand the Senator from New 
Hampshire will be here later. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
he will be here today, because of illness 
in his family. 


The 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. If we vote today I 
shall be very glad to have the amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. First, I want to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas for having made a very able 
statement. In years past I have spoken 
of what I called a joint efficiency com- 
mittee. Does the bill contemplate that 
besides the creation of a joint commit- 
tee there will be an adequate corps of 
efficiency experts to serve the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. There is no 
limit on the number to be employed. 
I would think a committee of this kind, 
if created, should be composed of men 
who are willing to do a serious job. 
Certainly they would not themselves set 
an example of extravagance by over- 
staffing and creating an unnecessary ex- 
pense in the administration of the act. 

Unless the committee is staffed by the 
best personnel that can be made avail- 
able, no géod results will be produced. 
It is necessary to have competent work- 
ing staffs in order to accomplish results. 

Mr. WILEY. My question had in 
mind exactly what the Senator has said 
is proposed. However, in order to have 
the mechanics of the situation clearly in 
mind, suppose we received a proposed 
budget from department X, saying that 
it was necessary to have so many million 
dollars to operate that particular agency 
of the Government. More than likely, if 
the budget were checked, it would be 
found that the estimates were approxi- 
mately correct. -But if the other angle 
were checked, namely, whether it was 
necessary for the department to have the 
number of employees it sought, whether 
the employees were not already so nu- 
merous that they were falling over one 
another, then there well might be an- 
other answer. That is why I asked the 
Senator whether it was proposed to have 
efficiency experts who would go into the 
problems, instead of merely listening to 
what somebody tells the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the proposed 
joint committee does not have an ade- 
quate staff, certainly it is not going to 
function as the author of the bill intends 
that the committee shall function. It is 
essential to have such a committee. Only 
in that way are we going to accomplish 
the desired objective. Every year we 
have followed a practice that is not 
bringing about the desired result. We 
have tried the meat-ax approach, we 
have tried the approach of a percentage 
cut across the board, and we have tried 
many other methods, but I sincerely be- 
lieve we are now headed in the direction 
of something which will enable an effec- 
tive job to be done. 7 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I believe the last state- 
ment the Senator made is what many 
people have been looking for. I agree 


with the Senator 100 percent that un- 
less the proposed joint committee has an 
eflicient and adequate personnel which 
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will go into the departments, and inves- 
tigate what the “brass” submits to us, 
just as an efficiency group goes into a 
business that is running behind, or is 
going into the red, and decides it is nec- 
essary to cut expenses or that by doing 
certain other things more efficiency will 
be obtained with less overhead, the pro- 
posed committee will be merely another 
committee. I am sure that with the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas there will be obtained this 
very element of efficiency, which is so 
important, and which must not be over- 
locked. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Ido not know that 
the author of the bill will necessarily be 
the chairman of the committee. In all 
probability, he will not be. However, the 
point the Senator makes is certainly well 
taken, by reason of the fact that when 
the joint committee is established, it can 
check into Government operations, and 
when the officials know they will have to 
report to the committee, they will want 
to be efficient. It will be only natural 
that they will not want the committee to 
report adversely upon the way they are 
functioning in conducting the admin- 
istration of their departments and are 
permitting waste, unnecessary personnel, 
and so forth. 

It is my hope that the proposed joint 
committee will operate in that manner. 
If it does not, it will certainly not fully 
achieve the objective, in my opinion. 

Mr. WILEY. Again I wish to com- 
pliment the Senator from Arkansas and 


. to say that, at long last, I believe we are 


beginning to realize that the check and 
balance function of the legislative body 
of this country is something other than 
simply listening to what other folks say 
we should do. It is necessary for us to 
ascertain whether it is advisable to do 
what the Government departments say 
they want done. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. I 
may say that I am ready to yield the 
fisor, unless Senators wish to ask ques- 
tions. 

Mr. HUNT. I desire to ask two ques- 
tions. I am sorry I was not in the 
Chamber during the Senator’s presenta- 
tion of his statement. 

Is my understanding correct that the 
joint committee would act as an appro- 
priations committee for both Houses? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would not act as 
an appropriations committee. It would 
act as a service committee to the Appro- 
priations Committees similar to the way 
in which the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue and Taxation acts as a serv- 
ice committee to the Senate Committee 
on Finance and the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. There would only be 
one purpose for the joint committee. In- 
stead of employing two staffs, one to 
serve the Appropriations Committee of 
each House, the two would be combined 
into a joint committee, which would 
actually be a joint subcommittee, whcse 
duties would be to direct the work of 








developing information for both the Sen- 
ate and the House Committees on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. HUNT. I have one other ques- 
tion. What is it estimated this proposal 
would cost? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no way of 
estimating the cost. I believe I said 
a while ago that the request of the 
Budget Bureau this year is for $3,800,000. 
The Budget Bureau has about 500 em- 
ployees. Of course every agency of the 
Government has its own experts. I do 
not know how much will be required for 
the executive branch of the Government 
this year. Ido not think we should have 
to spend more than one-fourth of what 
the Bureau of the Budget itself spends, 
because the purpose of the joint com- 
mittee would be to make a check, not 
to go through all the detail work that 
the Bureau of the Budget undertakes. 

Mr. HUNT. I wish to compliment 
the Senator from Arkansas for intro- 
Gucing this bill and then for staying 
right on the track of it. I think he will 
finally get action on it. It is long past 
due, to my way of thinking. It provides 
a@ manner of Operation under which I 
believe every State legislature in the 
United States functions. It will be far 
more efficient than the way in which we 
have been handling financial matters in 
the United States Senate. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I wish to point out that 
though this measure may have started 
out as legislation designed to supplement 
and aid the work of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, it now, as reported 
to the Senate, splits that aid between the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. I am not too sure but that this 
transcends the not-too-rigid lines of 
legislative authority prescribed in the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
I can see readily how the Committee on 
Government Operations certainly would 
have power to undertake all investiga- 
tions in cognizance of expenditures in 
any executive department but expendi- 
tures are not appropriations. 

It is well within the common practice 
of the Senate, and has been for half a 
century or more, for the Congress, on 
being presented with what might be 
called advance-due bills by depart- 
ments, to appropriate the funds to take 
care of those bills. How they are paid 
after that, and why they are paid, is the 
proper field of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is the old or 
parent committee having original or ini- 
tial cognizance of these expenditures. 
It has shared, and it should share, a 
post facto cognizance of them with the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
I see no reason why it should not, and 
certainly when I supported the 1946 
Legislative Reorganization Act, which 
set forth the wide powers of all stand- 
ing committees, I had no reason to think 
it would not. 
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However, I do not feel that the reor- 
ganization act should now be twisted so 
that members of one committee, under 
the guise of joint committee members, 
invade the authority of an older com- 
mittee which historically has held the 
strings to the public purse longer than 
any of us can remember. 

If we are to create a joint committee 
which will share the field of appropria- 
tions with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Government 
Operations, we may as well change the 
rules or abolish both the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on 
Government Operations. The authority 
to make and examine into apppropria- 
tions should be in one committee. The 
bill as originally introduced contem- 
plated that, but it has been amended, and 
for that reason, at the proper time, I 
propose to strike from the bill all refer- 
ence to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, asthe 
substitute now reads, which committee is 
otherwise designated as the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
tue Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
whether the Senator was present in the 
Chamber when I was asked some ques- 
tions on that subject a while ago. Inthe 
Committee on Government Operations, 
formerly the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, there was 
a great deal of discussion as to whether 
or not there should be some members 
of the Finance Committee on the joint 
committee, or whether there should be 
representatives from other committees. 
Finally it was concluded that if the joint 
committee were to consist in part of 
members of any other committee, it 
should be the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, because those mem- 
bers would obtain much information 
which would be valuable to that commit- 
tee in the performance of its functions. 

As the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona observed, my original idea was to 
confine the membership to members of 
the two Appropriations Committees, 
which would make it actually a joint 
subcommittee of the two Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall give the Senate 
an opportunity at the proper time to 
vote on such a proposal. That is what 
Iam talking about now. To accomplish 
that purpose there must be amendments 
in several places in the committee sub- 
stitute bill. 

There is another matter with respect 
to which I-have grave doubt, and that 
is the provision which appears on page 
16 of the bill, under paragraph (j): 

(j) It shall be the duty of each agency of 
the Government to supply to the joint com- 
mittee any copies of any budgetary request 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
which the joint committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof may request, either for reg- 
ular or supplemental appropriations required 
for each fiscal year, with the detailed justi- 
fications in suppgrt thereof. 


On its face it seems reasonable that 
any representative of the Joint Com- 
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mittee on the Budget who wishes to visit 
any Government department in the 
process of budget making should have 
the right to demand information. 

The Budget and Accounting Act, which 
was passed about 30 years ago, was en- 
acted after long and careful study. If 
my memory serves me well, it was not 
approved by President Wilson, but was 
approved by President Harding shortly 
after he came into office. The theory of 
that legislation was to impose upon the 
President of the United States the duty 
of assembling into one Presidential 
budget what had theretofore been indi- 
vidual estimates submitted by the vari- 
ous departments of Government, with no 
over-all control. The President of the 
United States was made responsible for 
one consolidated annual budget. In 
order that he might perform that duty 
in an intelligent manner, the Bureau of 
the Budget was created. 

Let us see how this proposal by the 
Committee on Government Operations 
would work. The President of- the 
United States must, before he makes up 
the budget, finally determine the ceil- 
ing, the total amount of money which 
can be properly expended during the 
following fiscal year. He must then 
divide that amount by giving each de- 
partment of Government a ceiling and 
saying, “That is all you can have.” In 
that way finally the total Federal budg- 
et is arrived at. 

Before the ceilings are established, the 
various bureaus and agencies naturally 
must submit their wants to their parent 
department. It seems to me an utterly 
fruitless thing to give the joint commit- 
tee on the budget authority, during the 
process of building up the items for the 
budget of any department, to demand 
information which would be of no ulti- 
mate service to it. 

We have a Government of three equal 
coordinate branches. One is the legis- 
lative branch, which fixes the policy. 
The executive branch carries out the 
policy. We have no right to interfere 
with the manner in which the President 
determines how he shall ask Congress 
for money to carry out the objectives 
which have been set forth in the policy. 
If I were President of the United States 
and the Congress were to send represent- 
atives into the executive departments, 
pending the time I made up my mind 
as to what I would ask for in the budget 
as a whole, I should certainly resent it, 
because that would be an undue inter- 
ference with the process of making up 
my mind as to what the several and the 
total expenditures should be. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad the 
Senator has brought up that question, 
because I had that paragraph marked 
with a question mark. I call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to paragraph (i), be- 
ginning near the bottom of page 15. 
That paragraph reads as follows: 

(1) Professional and technical employees 
of the joint committee, upon the written 
authority of the chairman or vice chairman, 
shall have the right to examine the fiscal 
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books, documents, papers, reports, and esti- 
mates of budget requirements, of any agency 
of the United States Government within or 
without the District of Columbia. 


I wondered whether the Congress had 
the right or power to examine those 
books prior to the time the estimates 
were ready for submission to the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I did not go far enough in my 
printed amendments. I think the words 
“and estimates of budget requirements” 
certainly should come out of the bill. 
That is my judgment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Has any com- 
mittee, or the chairman of any commit- 
tee, by signing his name, the right to de- 
mand that an employee of the Congress 
have access to the books or papers which 
are being used to make up the budget 
estimate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly if the Presi- 
dent of the United States were to say, 
“Do rot let him come in,” he would not 
get in to any department or agency. 
There can be no doubt about that. That 
has been the rule since the béginning of 
the Government. If the President is 
perfectly willing to allow an agent of 
the Congress to come in, that is all right; 
but we cannot provide as a matter of law 
that an employee of a congressional com- 
mittee can walk into any department of 
Government and say, “I want to see your 
books and papers.” It is not done that 
way. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator believe 
that this proposed legislation would give 
the joint committee authority which is 
not now held by the General Account- 
ing Office? How far can the General 
Accounting Office go? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The General Account- 
ing Office acts after the expenses have 
been incurred. Its examination is ex 
post facto. It does not enter into the 
determination of what shall be expended 
in the future. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was thinking of the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. The lan- 
guage reads: 

Professional and technical employees of 
the joint committee, upon the written au- 
thority of the chairman or vice chairman, 
shall have the right to examine the fiscal 
books, documents, papers, reports— 


Then I would leave out the next few 
words, the words “and estimates of 
budget requirements’— 
of any agency of the United States Govern- 


ment within or without the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The Senator from Arizona proposes to 
delete the words “and estimates of 
budget requirements.” 

Would the proposed committee then 
have authority equal to, less than, or 
greater than that now exercised by the 
General Accounting Office? What Iam 
getting at is this: If the General Ac- 
counting Office now has that authority, 
the General Accounting Office being an 
agency of the Congress, could not infor- 
mation be received through the General 
Accounting Office and then be analyzed 


by the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, or, if deemed necessafy, by the 
new joint committee? I was wondering 
why it was proposed that the Joint Com- 
mittee be given authority directly to take 
over and examine any books or papers 
of any agency of Government, rather 
than to utilize an agency of Congress 
which already has 7,000 or 8,000 em- 
ployees? é 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not the author 
of the bill. Perhaps when that para- 
graph comes up for consideration the 
authors of the bill will have an explana- 
tion as to why the provision was drafted 
in that form. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Subsection (i) is 
designed primarily to give the joint com- 
mittee the authority to go into an agency 


‘to find out how it is spending the money 


which Congress has already appropriated 
for its purposes, and to determine, if we 
appropriated too much money this year, 
whether we can cut down the amount for 
next yéar. That is primarily its purpose. 

With reference to subsection (j), after 
a further study I have personally con- 
cluded—I have not conferred with other 
members of the committee—that subsec- 
tion (i) gives to the proposed joint com- 
mittee adequate authority to obtain in- 
formation of the manner in which the 
funds of an agency are being expended, 
and upon that determination to measure 
the agency’s needs for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam inclined to agree 
with the chairman of the committee. 
There is no doubt about the right of 
Congress to follow up every dollar that 
has been appropriated, right to the place 
where it is being expended and to pass 
upon the question of whether it was ex- 
pended according to law. Congress can 
follow into any department of Govern- 
ment every dollar we appropriate. How- 
ever, we cannot go into a department 
and say, “We want to know on what 
basis you are going to ask for money for 
the next fiscal year.” That is the point 
raised by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. I believe that 
in subsections (h) and (j) the bill goes 
too far, and I would not criticize any 
President for vetoing the bill on that 
ground. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
should be remembered that many times 
when we have the head of a department 
or agency before our committee, we in- 
quire of him, “How much did you ask 
for from the Bureau of the Budget?” 
He always tells us. Therefore, it seems 
to me that we can always get that in- 
formation. I would not want the joint 
committee or its staff actually to invade 
the province of the President of the 
United States in making up his budget, 
He should have a free hand to do it, 
However, once the budget is made up, 
we should have the right to check into 
it and determine whether the requested 
amounts are excessive and whether some 
eliminations should be made. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I had in mind, 
I will say to the Senator from Arkansas, 


certain instances. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the case of the proposed construc- 
tion of a new aircraft carrier. Suppose 
the Department of Defense and the 
President of the United States were dis- 
cussing the question of whether the Pres- 
ident should request money for the con- 
struction of a new aircraft carrier. Such 
discussions and correspondence would be 
extremely secret, it would seem to me. 
The subsequent subsection would give 
the chairman of the joint committee, 
merely on his own signature, the right 
to have an employee of Congress go into 
an agency and get that information be- 
fore the President had had a chance to 
make up his mind. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should not want 
to eliminate subsection (i) from the bill. 

Mr.-SALTONSTALL. No. It should 
be changed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would apply to 
the final records, to the permanent rec- 
ords, and not to recommendations in 
process or under consideration which 
have not been firmed up. However, it 
will be necessary, if an effective job is 
to be done, to be able to check on what 
an agency is doing with the money which 
has been appropriated for its use. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am heartily in 
sympathy with that thought. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should say that 
I speak for myself, because I- have not 
conferred with the other members of ° 
the committee, but I believe that sub- 
section (j) could well be stricken from 
the bill entirely. I do not think I would 
have any objection to eliminating it. I 
believe that subsection (i) gives us all 
the power we want, all we need, and 
probably all that we ought to undertake 
to exercise. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Subsection (i) is un- 
objectionable to me if the words “and 
estimates of budget requirements” are 
stricken. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am certain that 
we car work it out. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I may say that I must 
attend a meeting of the Committee on 
Appropriations at 2:30. Before leaving 
the Chamber I should like to invite the 
attention of the Senate to one further 
point. In Staff Memorandum No. 82-2- 
11, dated February 4, there appears the 
statement: 

The committee amendment, not included 
in the bill, as reported, follows: 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
may say that in considering the bill such 
an amendment was offered in commitice. 
Personally I felt that it should not ke 
placed in the bill. However, the com- 
mittee finally agreed that it might be 
offered as a committee amendment cn 
the floor of the Senate and to let the 
Senate pass on it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The language I have 
before me reads: 

In addition to the budget required to be 
transmitted to Congress by the Presideit 
under section 201 of the Budget and éc- 
counting Act, 1921, as amended, the Prec:- 
dent shall transmit to Congress on the first 
day of each regular session of the Congress 
a balanced budget for the next ensuing fiscal 
year, which shall set forth in summary ard 
in detail, (1) estimates of the receipts of t e 
Government during such fiscal year uncer 
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laws existing at the time such budget is 
transmitted, and (2) estimates of expendi- 
tures, not in excess of such receipts, for the 
support of the Government for such fiscal 
year under laws so existing. (S. J. Res. 131, 
introduced by Senator MCCLELLAN on Sep- 
tember 23, 1949, contained a similar provision 
except that it applied only to the fiscal year 
1951.) 


That is the proposal. Let us examine 
it fora moment. If the President, after 
full consideration of all the facts, sub- 
mits a budget, as he is required to do 
under the Budget and Accounting Act, 
Congress would then say to him, “That 
is fine; but you have sent us a budget 
which is out of balance. We are sending 
it back to you with the request that you 
send us a budget that is in balance.” 

Of course, we all know that there are 
two ways of balancing a budget; one is 
by cutting expenditures, and the other 
is by imposing more taxes. We cannot 
very well tell the President of the United 
States which way he should proceed in 
that regard. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I am 
compelled to leave the Chamber. Before 
doing so, I wish to refer to another item. 
Senators may have noticed that I have 
had printed an amendment which really 
consists of several amendments. I do 
not intend to offer it as one amendment, 
because it contains different substantive 
propositions. 

The last proposal is one to abolish the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. It 
seemed to me that if we were to have one 
joint committee of the character pro- 
posed in this case, it would be a duplica- 
tion of both effort and expense to permit 
another committee, such as the Byrd 
committee, to occupy the same field. 

Regardless of whether the Senate 
agrees with me in this respect, it seems 
to me that logically there is no neces- 
sity for two joint committees to operate 
in the same field. For that reason I have 
suggested that the so-called Byrd joint 
committee be abolished, if and when the 
joint committee now proposed is estab- 
lished, and that any funds appropriated 
to that joint committee be transferred 
to the new joint committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN= 
DRICKSON in the chair). Is the Senator 
from Arizona offering the amendments 
at this time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have already sub- 
mitted them, and they have been print- 
ed. However, Senators will find from 
the printed text that in the one amend- 
ment there are several different substan- 
tive propositions, and I am merely stat- 
ing that when the proper time comes— 
tomorrow, I hope—I shall offer them one 
at a time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On page 15 of 
the bill there appears a provision on 
which I should like to obtain the opinion 
of the Senator from Arizona, who has 
had more experience on the Appropria- 
tions Committee than any other member 
of that committee, with the exception 
of its chairman. This point appeals to 
me. Under subsection (h), on page 15 
of the bill, it will be noted that the joint 


committee, upon request, shall assign 
members of its staff to assist the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, when 
the appropriations bills are before those 
committees or their subcommittees. Is 
it not true that the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations in carrying out its duties 
sometimes hears testimony on the budget 
requests prior to the time when the par- 
ticular appropriation bill has actually 
reached the Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then should 
not this provision of the bill be amend- 
ed, because if that be true the Senate 
Appropriations Committee would not 
have an opportunity to have any of 
those persons help it until the particu- 
lar appropriation bill actually reached it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is again correct, and the 
bill should be amended so as to permit 
use of the staff of the joint commit- 
tee at any time its members are avail- 
able to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the opinion of the Senator from Ari- 
zona in regard to another matter. Sub- 
section (g), on page 15 of the bill, es- 
pecially provides that the services of staff 
members and other persons employed 
by the joint committee may be termi- 
nated by the concurrence of 11 members 
of the joint committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That provision will 
have to be amended, so as to reduce the 
number there stated. I have provided 
for that in my amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. However, is 
that a wise provision? Would not it be 
wiser to omit that provision? 

For instance, let us assume that the 
services of a staff member or employee 
were going to be dispensed with. 

Mr. HAYDEN. To begin with, there 
were supposted to be 18 members of the 
joint committee, and 11 would be a ma- 
jority of 18. If the membership of the 
joint committee is to be reduced to 10, 
perhaps this provision of the bill should 
read “6” or “7.” In other words, a ma- 
jority of the subcommittee should be able 
to hire or to discharge any employee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
the specific number should be stated in 
the bill. Should not that matter be left 
to the discretion of the committee? 
Why provide that an employee can be 
discharged only with the concurrence of 
a certain number of the members of the 
joint committee? Would not such a 
provision lead to unpleasantness? Of 
course, this is a minor point. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is as good a judge of hu- 
man nature as I am, and I agree with 
him that that provision might lead to 
unpleasantness. I had merely thought 
it was desirable to amend the bill so as 
to adjust this provision in accordance 
with the change in the entire member- 
ship of the joint committee. In other 
words, if there are to be 10 members of 
the joint committee, 6 would be a ma- 
jority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I have understood 
that the Senator from Arizona will have 
each of his amendments considered sep- 
arately, so as to have an independent 
vote on each one, Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would not it be 
wise to allow the committee to determine 
what it considers to be a quorum for the 
purpose of its operations, rather than to 
have a statutory quorum provided for? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I know that for many 
purposes we allow committees to proceed 
as the Senator from Michigan has sug- 
gested; and I do not see why we should 
not trust this proposed joint committee, 
inasmuch as we now trust other commit- 
tees to adopt their own rules of proce- 
dure. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. For instance, 
from time to time in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee we have adopted resolutions al- 
lowing one member to conduct a hear- 
ing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Particularly in the 
case of hearings in which oaths are to 
be administered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. Of course it 
is necessary to do that, in order to have 
the right, under the law, to cite persons 
for contempt or for perjury. If a statu- 
tory form were provided for, it might be 
found to be impossible to have 11 mem- 
bers of the joint committee present at 
one time, to perform a minor function. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





RESEARCH IN FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE—ADDITIONAL SPONSOR 
OF SENATE BILL 2962 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ypield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, last week 
I introduced, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from South Dakota I[Mr. 
Munpt], the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], Senate bill 2962, 
to “appropriate $25,000,000 for the es- 
tablishment of laboratories for research 
and study of foot-and-mouth disease 
and other animal diseases, as authorized 
by section 12 of the act of May 29, 1884, 
as amended.” At that time I stated that 
I would be glad to have other Senators 
join me in sponsoring the bill. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SEATON] 
has requested that his name be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that that be done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in 
order to save money, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing has directed the Pub- 
lic Printer not to reprint bills merely for 
the purpose of adding the names of other 
sponsors, after bills have been intro- 
duced and have been printed. Obvious- 
ly it is expensive to have bills reprinted 
merely for the pywrpose of adding the 
names of additional sponsors. 

However, when a bill is reported from 
committee, and it is then reprinted, it 
will be appropriate to have the names 
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of additional sponsors added at that 
time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, my rea- 
son for making this statement is that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Ska- 
TON] has expressed the hope that he 
might join others of us in sponsoring 
the bill. I make this statement, not for 
the purpose of having the bill reprinted, 
but because I should like to have the 
Recorp show the the Senator from 
Nebraska desires to be a sponsor of the 
bill. When the committee reports the 
bill, as I hope it will, then no doubt the 
bill, when reprinted, will carry the name 
of the Senator from Nebraska as one of 
its sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair quite understands, and thanks the 
Senator. 





OBSznVANCE OF THE ANNIVER- 
SARY OF BATAAN DAY 


Mr. MOODY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. : 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Wednes- 
day, April 9, will be the tenth an- 
niversary of the fall of Bataan in the 
Philippines, an event long to be remem- 
bered in our annals of heroism. In the 
blood that was shed on Bataan there 
was forged anew the -ink that binds the 
Filipino and the American people. 

I send to the desk a joint resolution 
recommending that Bataan Day be 
observed in this country as it will 
be in the Philippines. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement I have 
written on the subject be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, along with rerti- 
nent excerpts from a broadcast by Dr. 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the REecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN ON INTRODUC=- 
ING JOINT RESOLUTION ON BATAAN Day 


Ten years ago, on April 9, a brave but 
battered force of Filipinos and Americans, 
sick, hungry, exhausted, heavily outnum- 
bered, surrendered to the forces of a mili- 
taristic, imperialistic, and totalitarian power. 

It was a dark day in the course of our 
struggle in the Pacific when Bataan fell. 
But Bataan has become a word of honor 
and courage in our language and in the lan- 
guage of freedom the world over. For Bataan 
was a valuable lesson in the relationship of 
free peoples. Even as this gallant army of 
Filipinos and Americans laid down its arms, 
the loyalty of the Filipinos, soldier and ci- 
vilian alike, to the cause of freedom re- 
mained steadfast. 

Bataan was a military defeat, but it was 
a victory of the spirit—the spirit which 
moves men of different races and different 
creeds to fight shoulder to shoulder for their 
common freedom. 

The late President Quezon explained this 
Filipino loyalty to the United States in these 
words: 

“We were loyal to you, to your flag, not 
because under international law we owed 
you this allegiance, but because you have 
won our undying friendship and affection.” 

Today, Filipino troops again are fighting 
at the side of their American comrades 
against the forces of aggression. The Fili- 
pinos rallied quickly to the call of the 
United States in Korea. 


Military bases, established on Philippine 
soil with the free consent of the Filipino 
people, help the United Nations to stand 
guard against the threats of Communist im- 
perialism along the eastern rim of Asia. The 
Filipinos are spending one-third of their 
national budget to meet their commitments 
to the United Nations and to make their 
islands a bastion of strength against Krem- 
lin-inspired attempts at aggression and sub- 
version. 

The Filipino people have shown their 
neighbors in Asia that their experience of 
association with the United States has been 
mutually beneficial. They have shown their 
neighbors that real understanding of the 
United States and the principles for which 
it stands results in mutual friendship and 
good will. 

Between Filipinos and Americans there is 
trust. 

This is a valuable lesson for all the nations 
with which we are associated. 

April 9, the tenth anniversary of the fall 
of Bataan, should really be observed as a 


. day of victory—a day of victory in defeat. 


The Philippine President has meade this day 
a special holiday, for, as he said, “Bataan 
sealed in blood the permanent tie of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the Philip- 
pines and the United States.” It is fitting, 
therefare, that we, too, in our own country 
observe Bataan Day. 


— 


Excerpt From SprecH By Dr. JOHN R, STEEL- 
MAN, BATTLE REPORT, WASHINGTON, SUNDAY, 
APRIL 6, 1952 
Ten years ago next Wednesday, April 9, 

was a dark day in our history. Bataan fell 

to the Japanese troops. We fought shoulder 
to shoulder with our friends in the Philip- 

Pines against insurmountable odds—until 

surrender was inevitable. 

But the surrender of the troops did not 
curb the spirit of either the defenders or the 
people. It unitec us in a common cause, and 
today we are still united. 

The words which Gen. Carlos Romulo 
spoke on that fateful day was a message of 
hope and determination to free men every- 
where. Even though the tide of battle had 
turned against him, he was not defeated, and 
confidently spoke as follows: 

“Bataan has fallen, but the spirit that 
made it stand—a beacon to all liberty-loving 
people of the world—cannot fail.” 

That is the spirit which is the foundation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, of the Mar- 
shall plan, of the point 4 program, and our 
alliance with free men all over the world. 
The spirit which caused men of different 
races and different creeds and different col- 
ors to fight shoulder to shoulder for their 
freedom is the spirit which will eventually 
create a world of peace and plenty. The 
spirit which made Bataan stand cannot fail. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan will yield for one 
more minute, let me say that this joint 
resolution must be acted on promptly, 
inasmuch as Bataan Day comes on April 
9. I do not know whether it will be 
agreeable for me to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be consid- 
ered at once, with the understanding, of 
course, that if there is protracted debate 
or if there is objection, I shall withdraw 
the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to hear the joint resolution read. I 
may say, as the acting minority leader, 
that I do not think I shall object. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield for that 
purpose, with the understanding that he 
will not thereby lose the floor? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Massachusetts wish the en- 
tire joint resolution read? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May we have 
the joint resolution read in full by the 
clerk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) 
designating April 9, 1952, as Bataan Day 
was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Whereas April 9 of this year marks the 
tenth anniversary of the end of the epic 
struggle of American and Filipino forces on 
Bataan; 

Whereas this common sacrifice more solidly 
forged the traditional friendship of the 
United States and the Philippines, and be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries; 

Whereas Bataan symbolizes the spirit 
which moves men of different races and dif- 
ferent creeds to fight shoulder to shoulder 
for their freedom; 

Whereas the rallying of the people of the 
Philippines to the side of the United States 
and the other United Nations in the current 
struggle in Korea is a further expression of 
American-Filipino unity; 

Whereas the people of the Philippines have 
demonstrated to all cther nations in the 
Asian sphere the fact that mutual friend- 
ship and mutual security are common goals, 
and the role of the United States in Asia is 
that of a friend and protector of peoples, re- 
gardless of race; and 

Whereas President Elpidio Quirino has 
designated April 9 as Bataan Day in the 
Philippines; 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled that April 9, the tenth 
anniversary of the fall of Bataan, should be 
observed as Bataan Day and that the Con- 
gress recommends that on that day the flags 
of the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines be flown, and that encourage- 
ment be given to the holding of appropriate 
services in schools and churches, and in other 
gatherings. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As acting mi- 
nority leader, I have no objecticn. I 
believe it is a very suitable and worthy 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL entered the Chamber. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ack what is 
the nature of the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama, provided I do not thereby 
lose the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the joint resolution is that April 
9 be designated as Bataan Day, and that 
the Congress of the United States recog- 
nize that day, to be observed by display- 
ing of the American flag, both here and 
in the Philippines, and with such suitable 
services in the schools, colleges, or 
churches as may be deemed desirable. 








Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I may say 
I think the resolution is most worthy and 
expresses a most noble purpose. Cer- 
tainly I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 147) was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I desire 
to propose a very short amendment to 
the preamble. It is suggested by the 
distinguished acting minority leader 
that the preamble of the joint resolution 
be amended, in the fifth “whereas” 
clause, after the word “friend,” by strik- 
ing out the words “and protector”, so as 
to make that clause read: 

Whereas the people of the Philippines have 
demonstrated to all other nations in the 
Asian sphere the fact that mutual friend- 
ship and mutual security are common 
goals, and the role of the United States in 
Asia is that of a friend of peoples re- 
gardless of race. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the pre- 
able is agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his courtesy. 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for the more effective evaluation of 
the fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, it is an 
honor and a privilege to be able to rise 
in this chamber today to speak in sup- 
port of the bill which carries the name 
of the able and distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

For the measure introduced by the 
Senator from Arkansas provides us with 
a new and necessary weapon in the de- 
veloping struggle against Communist ag- 
gression; it paves the way for achieve- 
ment of a more sound fiscal policy and 
a more stable economy; it gives to the 
Congress, which has sole and exclusive 
responsibility for appropriating money, 
a scalpel instead of a meat ax with which 
to probe for waste and extravagance in 
the budgets of the executive agencies. 

Now, Mr. President, this Nation is 
faced with a grave and continuing threat 
to its very existence. Never before in 
all our history have our freedoms, our 
way of life, our national sovereignty 
been in such danger of destruction as 
they are today. The aggressive intent 
of the Communist world conspiracy is a 
matter of bloody record. 

There is no longer any lingering doubt 
that the ultimate objective of the 
masters of the Kremlin is world domina- 
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tion and the destruction of the citadel 
of capitalism. Stalin has denied the 
possibility of coexistence of communism 
and the free society. 

To meet this threat we have been 
forced to devote an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of our national resources into 
expanding our industrial base and 
strengthening our Military Establish- 
ment. Our purpose, of course, is pri- 
marily not to win a third world war, but 
to prevent one; to make it so clear, even 
to those 14 gangsters in the Kremlin, 
that an attack on us would be suicide 
for themselves that they will never dare 
plunge civilization into such a mael- 
strom. 

Concurrently, we have deemed it wise 
to contribute to the economic and mili- 
tary strength of other free nations about 
the world, notably those of Western 
Europe, and to provide economic, diplo- 
matic, and psychological leadership to 
peoples all over the world. For without 
allies in this global struggle we are lost. 
We cannot build the strength we must 
have to prevent atomic war if we do not 
have the cobalt and columbium we need 
to make jet engines, the manganese re- 
quired to make each pound of steel, the 
scores of other critical materials that 
are important and without which our 
industrial productivity and national 
strength would be seriously undermined. 

Largely as a result of this need to so 
strengthen ourselves as to deter a Soviet 
attack, or to repel it should it come, the 
national budget has mounted, in the past 
5 years, from thirty-three to seventy bil- 
lions of dollars. Military expenditures 
now account for 60 percent of the total 
budget, as against only 30 percent 5 
years ago, and the budget of today, of 
course, is much larger than it was. 

Mutual security appropriations ac- 
count for nearly 13 percent, bringing the 
total of the defensive bulwark against 
Red aggression to 73 percent. And that 
figure is before today’s heavy charges 
for the cost of past wars—for just care 
of the veterans and for interest on the 
public debt which was primarily piled up 
by the terrific cost of war. 

And, in passing, it should be added 
that if we have another global war, the 
cost will come not alone in vastly greater 
expenditures than anything contem- 
plated today, but in an entirely different 
kind of toll. For such an atomic con- 
flict would inflict for the first time in our 
history, indescribable destruction on our 
own cities and our own homes. We know 
already that the potential aggressor has 
the atomic bombs and the airplanes to 
rain hell on to scores of our American 
communities. 

We know that our single protection is 
possession of an even more terrible ca- 
pacity for counterattack in a race in 
which the final test of strength may, be- 
fore long, come on the level not of the 
atomic but of the hydrogen bomb—a 
weapon of proportions so ghastly as to 
defy description. 

The one way to prevent a catastrophe 
is to be strong, and to be strong in these 
days of superscientific and ultracomplex 
weapons is requiring a vast use of our 
resources and our taxes. 

If we can prevent an atomic war, our 
future will have been secured at a bar- 
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gain price, indeed, compared with the 
alternative of not preventing such a war. 
But the very fact that we must do so 
much in terms of production and dollars 
now to protect our Nation makes it 
doubly imperative that maximum econ- 
omy be exercised in the conduct of 
government. 

For the Communist aim to destroy us 
could be achieved by internal bleeding as 
well as by external aggression. We must 
be strong, wise, and prudent on all fronts. 

That is why the bill now before us is so 
tremendously important, in my judg- 
ment. For it provides the best hope of 
really large reductions in Government 
expenditures without cutting out the 
bone and muscle of our strength. It will 
tell Congress what is in the budget so we 
can act more intelligently to reduce it. 

As the national budget has increased 
in size through recent years the respon- 
sibility of Congress to screen appropria- 
tion requests more carefully has multi- 
plied. 

Yet the machinery of the Congress to 
process appropriations has changed not 
a bit. It is now, in the judgment of the 
sponsors of this bill, totally inadequate 
for the task. 

The 1953 budget contains more than 
1,200 pages of fine print. It is a bulky, 
amazingly complex compendium weigh- 
ing more than 7 pounds. 

The permanent staffs serving the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House 
and Senate can do little more than per- 
form the great amount of clerical work 
which is necessary in routing appropria- 
tions bills through subcommittee hear- 
ings, full committee deliberations, and 
presentation on the floor. 

The House committee has 25 perma- 
nent staff members, plus an investigatory 
force of from 2 to 30, depending upon 
the demands of the moment. These are 
loaned to the committee by the FBI. 

Mr. President, a few days ago in the 
House of Representatives there was a de- 
bate on the question of whether the ap- 
propriation for the Department of State 
should be reduced. I should like to read 
a brief excerpt from the statement on 
the floor of the House of a Republican 
Member of Congress from my State of 
Michigan, commenting on his own lack 
of information as to how he should vote. 
He said: 

Unfortunately we here in the House can- 
not do anything but make general cuts, so- 
called meat-ax cuts. The reason we are so 
limited is that we have not taken the trouble 
to inform ourselves in detail. I understand 
the subcommittee hearing this bill has only 
one staff member devoting his attention spe- 
cifically to these three Departments—State, 
Commerce, and Justice. 

Time after time on the floor of the House 
Members have urged the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to equip themselves with in- 
vestigators so they can go behind some of 
these self-serving statements that are pre- 
sented to them by those who are to get the 
money. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations, not 
just this subcommittee but all the Appro- 
priations Committee subcommittees. I 
know they sit there ,hour after hour listen- 
ing to ex parte statements of the bureaus 
and agencies which are sometimes very bor- 
ing. But they cannot with their bare hands 
get into the meat of these budget requests 
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and find out where the waste is and elimi- 
nate it. We will never do that in this House 
unless we equip our committees with able 
investigators who can go into the details of 
these programs and be able to identify the 
fat and the waste and cut down the appro- 
priation to where it belongs. 


I do not know what better example we 
could have of the fact that Members of 
Congress do not have the information 
they ought to have to act intelligently. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am in complete 
agreement with my distinguished col- 
league from Michigan on his statement 
in support of the bill. He is a coauthor 
of the bill, and I know he has done much 
to help get it ready for the consideration 
of the Senate, assisting the committee 
chairman—— 

Mr. MOODY. I may say to the Sena- 


tor from Oklahoma that he has also. 


been very active and diligent in support- 
ing the bill in the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. We are both anx- 
ious to have passed a bill whfch will bring 
about the desired result. If we want to 
get economy instead of only talking 
about it, if we want to save money in- 
stead of merely dangling generalizations 
with reference to hoped-for economy be- 
fore the people and talking about ten- or 
twelve-billion-dollar cuts, is there any 
better way for the Senate to achieve 
economy than to pass the pending bill? 

Mr. MOODY. ‘The Senator from 
Oklahoma has stated in his question the 
very purpose of the bill. We hear a 
great deal of talk about economy in the 
Senate Chamber and outside the Senate 
Chamber. A good deal of it, I am sure, 
is sincere, but if we really want to 
achieve economy, we have an opportu- 
nity to do so by providing competent 
and adequate staffs on nonpolitical, 
scientific—efficiency experts, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
called them a few minutes ago—to ad- 
vise the Appropriations Committees 
where cuts can be made to eliminate 
waste, but not to eliminate the bone and 
muscle of our military forces or the really 
essential appropriations needed for the 
functions of Government. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 
there is a difference between genuine 
economy and economy of the jawbone 
type. 

Mr. MOODY. I do not know how the 
Senator could put it better, and I thank 
him for his comment. ‘ 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
staff consists of 21 persons, of whom 10 
are professional staff, 3 are technicians, 
and the rest are clerical. 

The illustrious Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas] who has earned a na- 
tional reputation for his achievements 
in the realm of selective economy, re- 
ports that he discovered the Senate com- 
mittee had only one professional staff 
mar. delegated to help evaluate the $61,- 
000,000,000 Defense Department budget 
proposal. 

How in the world it is expected that 
one man should be able to advise this 
great committee of the Senate as to what 
is necessary or what is not necessary in 
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connection with a $61,000,000,000 ex- 
penditure, a veritable avalanche of fig- 
ures and statistics, I simply cannot 
understand. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I shall be delighted to 
yield to the able chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think I can say 

to the able Senator from Michigan, with- 
out any fear of challenge, that even that 
one man has done nothing except a 
bookkeeping job for the committee. He 
has never made an inquiry into any spe- 
cific item, other than as he heard the 
testimony developed, as have members 
of the committee. We sit there and 
hear those who want to speak. We have 
a housekeeping staff to keep the records 
in order, to furnish some document we 
may want to see at the moment. But 
they have never made an investigation 
or gone into the matter so as to give us 
any information other than that which 
we hear from the witnesses. 
’ Mr. MOODY. Actually they do not 
know what is in the budget. That is not 
said im criticism of them. It is simply 
that they do not have the advice or in- 
formation to enable them to ascertain 
what is in the budget. This bill is for 
the purpose of helping the Appropria- 
tions Committee to do the things the 
committee wants todo. Many Members 
of the Senate talk about economy every 
year. Here is their chance to achieve 
some real economy through this bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. I am sure he has at- 
tended many of the appropriations hear- 
ings during his long years in Washing- 
ton, and is familiar with the customary 
procedure of the overworked members of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Be- 
lieve me, members who must serve on 
the subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations are overworked, because 
their problems are not only those of the 
average Senator, but a myriad of other 
problems which arise by reason of their 
being the target for everyone seeking 
appropriations both from inside and out- 
side. 

Mr. MOODY. I may point out to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, whose name this bill bears, is him- 
self a distinguished and very industrious 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is because he knows from his 
own experience on that committee that 
the members do not have information 
as to what is in the budget that he is 
presenting this bill today. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Exactly. When 
three or four members of a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
sit on one side of a table, as a court or a 
jury to decide how much of the people’s 
money is to be spent, and have with 
them one lone expert, in considering a 
bill which involves perhaps $60,000,000,- 
000, as to which we had testimony on the 
floor during the consideration of the last 
military appropriation bill, while each 
department or agency of the Govern- 
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ment comes forward with not 1 or 2, but 
from 6 to 12 men to represent it and to 
make a case for more and more and 
more appropriations, what chance has 
Congress to follow out its constitutional 
mandate as guardian of the purse? 

If we are so foolish as not to equip 
ourselves with a sufficient staff, and do 
not put some technicians, advisers, stat- 
isticians, investigators on the people’s 
side, we cannot cut intelligently. 

Mr. MOODY. That is exactly the 
point. It is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to pass appropriations. Yet Con- 
gress has not been able, by its own ad- 
mission and by its own action, to learn 
what is in the budget. Repeatedly, an- 
nual budgets have been passed by the 
Senate and by the House, and then at 
the end there is a proposal to make a cut 
across the board, which says, in effect, 
“We do not know where we can cut, but 
we think there must be some place. 
Since we have not staffed ourselves 
properly to learn what is in the budget, 
let us close our eyes and make a blind 
swing.” 

The first time, I should say this might 
have been an effective measure for econ- 
omy, because it was an unexpected move, 
and there were undoubtedly places the 
executive department could find to make 
reductions. But when a lazy man’s sys- 
tem of cutting blindly is applied each 
year, and the officials of the agency, 
bureau, or department, know that is 
what is going to happen. They are sin- 
cerely devoted to the undertakings 
which they advance and want to get the 
money for them. Most of it is for desir- 
able purposes though it is not all essen- 
tial. They do not have the responsibility 
Congress has of looking at the whole pic- 
ture and deciding which is the most im- 
portant of the many appropriations 
which are asked for under such circum- 
stances, is there not a human tempta- 
ticn to say, “Well, Congress is going to 
cut the budget by 10 percent. Let us 
find a place to add 10 percent.” I do 
not think any economy is accomplished 
in the long run by such an unscientific, 
ineffective system. This bill, as I see it, 
points up the issue whether we are go- 
ing to have economy by Congress or 
whether we are not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me give the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan an 
illustration. We all know that there 
are Government agencies which have 
expanded far beyond any needs for ex- 
pansion. It is the job of Congress to 
have technicians to know where such 
excessive personnel and overstuffed ex- 
penses can be trimmed. They should 
be trimmed, not with the wild swing of 
a meat-ax that cuts off all heads, but 
with the skill of a surgeon with a scalpel, 
to trim off in each and every possible 
place any unnecessary expenditures. 

Let me illustrate. The Pure Food and 
Drug Administration is one of the oldest 
and most respected of the established 
agencies of the Government. Last year, 
operating on practically the same level 
it had occupied for 10 or 15 years, it 
took the blanket meat-ax cut. What 
happened? The whole agency had about 
1,035 employees. Many of them are ex- 
pert investigators with scientific knowl- 
edge. Yet, because we made the same 
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meat-ax cut on that budget that we 
applied to any overstaffed agency, the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration lost 
about 30 of its valued employees. In 
spite of its work of investigating in an 
effort to keep food and drugs pure and 
weights honest, and other things of that 
kind, work which must be done, that 
Administration lost those skilled investi- 
gative technicians in the same meat-ax 
cut that probably affected newer agen- 
cies which had perhaps put more em- 
ployees on the rolls. 

I think the Senator from Michigan 
has shown the only way by which we can 
fulfill the obligation which the Consti- 
tution imposes on us, and not merely 


follow what the Administration down- ° 


town says. The power of the purse was 
given to the Congress, and if we pass it 
on, it is a surrender of congressional 
authority. 

I desire economy. However, I remem- 
ber that this body, and at times the body 
at the other end of the Capitol, have had 
the effrontery to send appropriation bills 
to the President with a directive to him 
to make such cuts as he may think 
necessary. 

Mr. MOODY. That is precisely what 
I referred to a minute ago. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Can there be any 
greater surrender by the Legislature than 
the surrender of the power of the purse? 
Yet many of those who fuss and fume 
about administrative power were quick 
to jump on that as a means of demon- 
strating economy. 

Mr. MOODY. As a matter of fact, 
when cutting in that manner was being 
made year after year, it did not result in 
any economy at all,in my judgment. It 
was an invitation to pad the budget. If 
we are going to live up to our responsi- 
bility to reduce the expenditures of the 
Government, we should be sufficiently 
courageous to say what we are willing 
to cut out of the budget and what we 
are willing to have stay in. It is very 
easy to vote for many of the political 
items in the budget that are popular, and 
then to pass over to someone else the 
responsibility of saying which items shall 
be eliminated. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator will 
yield, what we need, and what this bill 
seeks to do, is to put the same amount 
of brains, intelligence, and knowledge 
on the people’s side, which we represent, 
as there is on the side of those who are 
asking for more and more appropria- 
tions. We simply cannot hope to bring 
about the sound handling of a sixty- 
five-, seventy-, or seventy-five-billion- 
dollar budget, using the same tech- 
niques, with the same numbers on our 
appropriations staffs, as when the total 
expenditures of the Government prob- 
ably did not exceed $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. MOODY, As a matter of fact, 
the system has not changed from the 
time we spent a total of less than half 
what we now pay as the interest on the 
debt charge which was piled up in the 
Second World War. It is almost like 
taking an $80,000,000,000 budget and 
playing blindman’s buff with it, be- 
cause, as the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations said a 
moment ago, if the information is not 
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available, intelligent economies cannot 
be made, despite the fact that the will 
to make them exists. We must have the 
information, and the McClellan bill 
would make it possible to get it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 
what we are trying to do is to provide for 
the fiscal handling of the world’s great- 
est institution, which is 100 times larg- 
er and more powerful than General Mo- 
tors, American Telephone & Telegraph, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system, and 
all the other giant industries rolled into 
one. 

We are trying to provide a modern fis- 
cal system of budgeting, accounting, and 
appropriating, instead of having Con- 
gress try to act as a board of directors, 
and literally try to operate this gigan- 
tic institution while seated on a high 
bookkeeper’s stool, with a slant-top desk, 
and a Civil War ledger and quill pen. 

Mr. MOODY. Precisely; and I might 
point out that it was the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
who started this entire movement when 
he, with former Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin, proposed the Legislative Re- 
organization Act. One of the finest and 
mostly richly deserved awards ever made 
was the Collier Award which, in its first 
year, was made to the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his activities in this field. 

I was saying a few moments ago that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovGtas] 
pointed out that only one professional 
staff man had been delegated to handle 
the entire $69,000,000,000 defense budget. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan brought to my mind the extent of 
the response we are beginning to receive, 
at least as indicated by my mail. We 
are obtaining an impressive response 
from the general public regarding this 
program. Some newspapers and maga- 
zines have commented on the proposed 
legislation. I know that both the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Oklahoma have taken advantage 
of the opportunity, on the radio and 
television as well as in public addresses, 
to acquaint their constituents with the 
purposes and objectives of the bill. It 
has been most gratifying to me to have 
the two Senators do so. Ireceived many 
letters from citizens of their States who 
have heard about the bil! and know what 
its objectives are. They are anxious 
that the Congress take this step to pro- 
tect their interests and hold down the 
expenditures of the Government as much 
as possible without crippling essential 
services. 

Mr. MOODY. Iam delighted to have 
that information from the Senator from 
Arkansas, because, as he knows, I am 
still writing a column. Like other Sen- 
ators, I report to my State on the radio 
and television. At times I have been a 
little concerned lest they may think 
that I am too much interested in this 
bill, to the extent that I may have be- 
come boring by talking too much about 
it. 
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I have discussed the bill extensively 
because I thought the Senator from 
Arkansas was offering an opportunity to 
the Senate to render a great service. I 
feel that if the people are interested in 
saving everything it is possible to save 
without endangering our national secu- 
rity, this is the way to doit. I felt that 
if the people realized that this was an 
opportunity to save money, they would 
get behind the bill and help us put it 
through the Senate. I hope that may be 
the result. 

One veteran member of the Appro- 
priations Committee has told me that 
he cannot remember when a staff mem- 
ber has made a recommendation for or 
against any item in the budget. The 
job of the committee staff is primarily 
one of assembling the estimates and pre- 
senting them in an orderly form to the 
committee. The small com:nittee ctaffs 
simply have not the time to dig into the 
huge mass of data and to make compre- 
nensive analysis which could lead to con- 
structive recommendations. I am not 
criticizing the personnel of the commit- 
tee staffs. They are able men. The 
point we are making as sponsors of the 
bill is that their assignment is not to 
do the job which we contemplate. The 
job of economy which ought to be done 
has no one assigned to do it. Witnesses 
who appear before the subcommittees at 
budget hearings are for the most part 
either executives of thc petitioning 
agencies speaking in justification of their 
fiscal requests, or spokesmen for pres- 
sure groups appeazing in behalf of their 
pet agencies or projects. These wit- 
nesses are uniformly informed in detail 
on every phase of the agency’s activities, 
and are more than a match for the few 
staff technicians and Members of Con- 
gress in any discussion of specifics. 

The McClellan bill offers the solution 
to this situation. It provides for the 
establishment of a Joint Committee of 
the Budget, similar to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
which was created at the suggestion of 
the late Senator James Couzens, of Mich- 
igan, in 1926, which has been so useful 
to the Congress and the country. 

It provides for a large staff of budget 
experts, who would spend 104 or 11 
months of the year down in the depart- 
ments and agencies, functioning as a 
corps of congressional watchdogs, ana- 
lyzing executive functions. During the 
twelfth month, the staff would assist the 
committee in consideration of the budget. 

These men, of course, would not cross 
éver and attempt to administer depart- 
ments or interfere with the administra- 
tion of departments in any way what- 
soever. That would be a constitutional 
cross-over not contemplated in the bill, 
and it would not be tolerated by either 
the executive department or the Con- 
gress. The assignment of the members of 
the staff would he to analyze the facts 
and to know what they were talking 
about. 

I think it should also be added that 
the very presence of such nien in a de- 
partment would exert a psychological 
pressure on the executives of the de- 
partment to find all the overspending 
which existed, and themselves eliminate 
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it. No one likes to have someone else 
come along and say, “Here is where you 
are wasting money.” 

Further, the bill recommends joint 
subcommittee budget hearings in order 
to save the time of the Members of 
Congress and the corps of witnesses. 

It requires that any authorization for 
the expenditure of money carry an esti- 
mated price-tag, so that Congress would 
not commit itself to great expenditures 
without having full knowledge of what 
was involved, as has happened in the 
past. 

After our committee reported the bill 
last year on July 26, 1951, one of the 
great newspapers of the country, the 
Baltimore Sun, published an editorial 
commenting on the bill, under the head- 
ing “A plan to conserve the taxpayer 
and his dollar.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 


Recorp at this point as a part of my re- - 


marks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A PLAN To CONSERVE THE TAXPAYER AND HIS 
DOLLAR 


The latest congressional effort to get on 
top of the legislative budget problem is 
S. 913 which Senators McCLELLAN and 
Moopy are pushing. Technically the new 
bill would be an amendment to the legisla- 
tive-budget section of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946. Its purpose is not as 
ambitious as the full-dress balancing of ex- 
penditures with revenue contemplated in 
the Reorganization Act. What Messrs. Mc- 
CLELLAN and Moopy are trying to establish 
is merely a joint committee to exercise a 
sharper selectivity in the congressional judg- 
ment of appropriation requests from the 
executive branch. 

The problem at which the Senators are 
shooting is inherent in the nature of our 
Government. The executive agencies tend 
to be manned with more or less permanent 
personnel. The hot-shots at the top of 
these agencies and the specialists in the 
lower echelons have years of experience in 
their field. The best of them are always 
under temptation in the defense of pet 
projects to try to hoodwink the less seasoned 
Congress people who come and go with the 
fortunes of elections. 

The result is that Congress, under always 
heavier pressure to economize, sometimes 
doesn’t know where the really soft spots in 
proposed spending schemes are to be found. 
Across-the-board cuts of 5 percent or 10 
percent are often necessary and might well 
continue to be necessary under the new 
McClellan-Moody plan. But Messrs. Mc- 
CLELLAN and Moopy hope that by a more 
selective examination of executive requests 
they might be more able to spot waste and 
so protect the really useful spending plans. 

So the McClellan-Moody joint committee 
would be drawn from the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees, and armed with 
& permanent staff of budgeting experts. 
These specialists would have the seasoning 
and the experience to stand on equal terms 
with the permanent experts from the agen- 
cies. They would have sweeping powers of 
inspection of agency records and estimates. 
The hope is that they would in time meet 
the executive-branch experts on their own 
ground and signal their congressional prin- 
cipals when to use the ax on the phonier 
spending proposals. 

All such schemes are an effort to tighten 
the historic legislative control of the purse 
strings. In a time of $60,000,000,000 budgets 
with $90,000,000,000 budgets looming, the 


public will demand the most careful study 
of all these plans for conservation of the 
taxpayer and his dollar. 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, all of 
us know that a tremendous job is done 
each year by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. No more industrious or dili- 
gent group of men ever devoted them- 
selves to any task than these serving the 
Senate and the House on these great 
bodies. 

But let us face it, Mr. President. 
They do not have the staff really to 
know thoroughly the avalanche of esti- 
mates now reaching eighty billions, 
which confronts them. Nearly all of the 
proposals to spend money which are 
presented to Congress are desirable, if 
the country can afford them. The point 
is, today we cannot afford them all. And 
because our task is so great, we must do 
all in our power to make such expendi- 
tures as are imperative, without waste. 
Yet those in executive agencies, whose 
careers are often dedicated to the de- 
sirability of their own agency’s pro- 
posals, without Congress’ responsi- 
bility of weighing the essentiality of the 
proposals, as against the entire picture, 
are imbued with zeal to put their proj- 
ects across. They have the information, 
and the Congress, too often, does not. 

As a result of this imbalance of in- 
formation, it has become the popular 
thing simply to vote an across-the-board 
cut of, say 10 percent in the budget of a 
department or bureau, and cry out that 
economy has been effected. 

But all too often the lustily swung 
meat-ax cleaves into the bone and 
muscle and fails to trim the fat. AsI 
pointed out a moment ago, it tempts offi- 
cials devoted to their own projects to 
pad. So it fails to get at much of the 
waste and yet could undermine essential 
undertakings. 

What we are offering the Congress in 
S. 913 is a surgeon’s scalpel, in the hands 
of a staff of skilled technicians, who will 
have had the patient under expert exam- 
ination for 11 months before performing 


the operation, and who then will make | 


post-operative analyses to determine 
the effects of the incision. 

The meat-ax method of budget slash- 
ing penalizes those agencies which con- 
scientiously submit a tight budget, since 
they are hit with far more severity by 
such a cut than agencies which have 
put a lot of fat into their budget in an- 
ticipation of just such an across-the- 
board cut. 

This engenders a positive incentive 
for all agencies to water their budget es- 
timates, a step in precisely the opposite 
direction than that of true economy. 

The flat-percentage-cut system ob- 
viously represents a shirking of congres- 
sional responsibility and the relinquish- 
ing of constitutional authority to the 
executive branch. 

Thus, the next to the last paragraph 
of the omnibus appropriations bill, 
passed on September 6, 1950, specified 
that total spending authorizations in the 
bill must be reduced in the amount of 
not less than $550,000,000. This require- 
ment had the single virtue of leaving to 
the discretion of the Executive the dis- 


tribution of the trimming, but it remains 
in the record as discouraging testimony 
to the inability of Congress to exercise 
its prerogatives. 

It proved that in making its reductions 
last year Congress did not know what it 
was doing, or else did not have the cour- 
age to make cuts that it knew should 
have been made. I prefer not to indict 
the courage of Congress. I prefer to be- 
lieve that this evidence of incompetent 
handling of the appropriating responsi- 
bility grew from an antiquated, “horse 
and buggy” system, a system that has not 
been modernized since the total budget 
was half the present charge for interest 
on the war-accrued public debt. 

It is about time the system was mod- 
ernized, and that is what the McClellan 
bill will do. 

In recent months, there have been un- 
covered by several congressional investi- 
gating committees horrible examples of 
waste, inefficiency, duplication, and plain 
malpractice in procurement. 

These committees and their staffs are 
to be commended for their exposures and 
for their recommendations, which may 
result in more efficient and more eco- 
nomical administration. 

The McClellan bill should end such 
waste by letting Congress know more 
about the founts of waste, so that they 
can be shut off. 

I believe my colleagues will agree that 
it certainly is better to lock the barn 
door, even after several horses have been 
stolen, than to leave it open. We still 
have a lot of valuable horses left in the 
barn. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that had 
the McClellan bill been law 2 or 3 years 
ago, or had it been passed last year when 
our committee reported it out, the tax- 
payers already would have been saved 
great sums of money. Many of those 
purloined ponies would still be in the 
barn. 

Mr. President, let me give brief de- 
scriptions of some of the stolen horses 
which have been rounded up by investi- 
gating committees of the Senate and 
House. 

There are many examples of waste in 
Government expenditures. I cite some 
of them in the Military Establishment. 

There has been a stockpiling of items 
far in excess of foreseeable needs: 

Former Defense Secretary Louis John- 
son testified that the Navy had on hand 
enough anchors to last 50 years. 

The Hardy subcommittee revealed that 
there were on hand enough of certain 
jeep parts to last up to 104 years. 

At one time the Navy had on hand 
around 11,000 dozen oyster forks which 
are used in officers’ messes. More than 
10,000 of these were in such poor con- 
dition that they could be used only in 
case of emergency. 

Nobody believes we should pay retail 
prices for wholesale buying, yet the 
Hardy subcommittee says that the De- 
troit Tank Arsenal paid more than 
$300,000,000 in 3 years in overcharges 
because of paying unnecessary middle- 
man’s markups in buying spare parts. 
Three hundred million dollars in 3 years, 
Mr. President. A McClellan bill expert 
assigned to the Ordnance Corps, if he 
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were worth his salt, would have uncov- 
ered that situation and would have saved 
that amount of money. 

I cite another Hardy subcommittee ex- 
ample. One automotive corporation re- 
fused to bid on a Government spare- 
part item which it sold for $4.04 apiece. 
Instead, the items were bought for $16.38 
apiece after having gone through two 
middlemen. 

Vice Admiral Fox, who has led a 
worthy fight for economy in the Navy, 
revealed in a report in February 1952, 
that his research group discovered that 
the Navy had been charged $2 for a 1- 
cent gasket, also 13 cents for a washer 
costing one-seventh of a cent. 

We cannot afford luxury buying, yet 
the Navy has bought golf-club sets with 
four matched woods and eight matched 
irons although most civilian players 
would be happy with far fewer clubs. It 
is the civilian players who are paying 
the taxes which are used to buy the 
fancy clubs. 

The Navy rejected wrestling mats of 
half wool and half hair because it wanted 
mats of 100-percent hair, which cost a 
lot more. Almost every civilian gym 
uses the half-and-half item. 

Duplication of functions is inexcus- 
able, yet there are two military medical 
supply depots in Oakland, Calif., the 
Army depot using one-half of its space, 
and the Navy depot using two-thirds of 
its space. 

For identical barracks bags, the Army 
paid $1.14, the Marines $3.90. 

For insulated combat boots the Army 
paid $24.65 a pair and the Marines paid 
the same company $16.75 a pair. 

For trouble lights the Army Signal 
Corps paid $2.50, Army Ordnance paid $5. 

Cereal bowls for Army and Air Force 
mess tables and Navy wardrooms cost the 
Government 18 to 23 cents. The same 
bowl costs 46 cents when the Army 
Medical Corps buys it with a purple 
stripe on it. 

For identical nails, the Navy pays 61% 
cents a pound, the Army 8 cents, and the 
Air Force 12 cents. 

The Army quartermaster had stocked 
1,900,000 pounds of pepper, enough to 
give every GI 1 pound of it annually, 
as compared with the 2.8 ounces of 
pepper consumed yearly by the civilian 
population. 

There are gross examples of over- 
specifications. 

It takes the Army five single-spaced 
pages, with references to several other 
catalog volumes, to set forth its specifi- 
cations for fly swatters. 

The Army has almost 1,200 different 
kinds of specifications for nails. 

As revealed by the Hardy subcommit- 
tee, specifications for ping-pong balls 
required five and one-half pages of 
single spaced typing. 

To purchase 19 pairs of dog toe-nail 
clippers, the Army used a 4-page, 2-pic- 
ture advertising brochure. 

The Army recently rejected a new low 
bid from a crockery manufacturer who 
had been supplying mess halls for 20 
years, because he changed his sugar- 
bowl design and the new cover had too 
much slope and an improperly shaped 
handle. 
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It is this sort of thing that the spon- 
sors of this bill believe could be pre=- 
vented if Congress were given the tools 
to work with. The tools are provided in 
this bill. 

As the distinguished chairman has 
pointed out, this bill was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. It has the support of 
economy-minded Senators on both sides 
of the aisle. 

The only criticism of the proposal that 
I have heard is that it will increase the 
cost of operating the legislative branch. 
And this it will do, by an estimated 
$600,000. 

But, Mr. President, I suggest that the 
American people will generally applaud 
us if, by spending a nickel on the Hill we 
can save a million in the till. 

The issue is clear: Do we really want 
economy, or do we merely want to talk 
about it? Do we have the courage and 
capacity to face this responsibility of 
keeping expenditures down intelligently, 
or are we to continue to waste billions 
of dollars without having before us the 
facts and adequate information, and 
without having the tools which are obvi- 
ously needed to get the facts and the 
information? 

I am convinced that S. 913 can be the 
greatest single step toward real Govern- 
ment economy Congress has ever taken. 
I hope the Senate will take the step. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield gladly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have re- 
frained from asking my question of the 
Senator from Michigan until he has con- 
cluded his remarks. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would not the 
proposed joint committee under the 
pending bill be erected on top of the two 
separate Appropriations Committees of 
the House and the Senate? How does 
the Senator feel about that? 

Mr. MOODY. The joint committee 
proposed to be created by this bill would 
perform the same sort of service for the 
Appropriations Committee that the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
performs for the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate and the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

I believe the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will agree that the information and 
the factual background material which 
have been compiled for the Senate and 
the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Stamm’s staff have been invaluable in 
connection with the consideration of 
revenue bills by the Congress. 

The proposed joint committee in no 
way is intended to interfere with the ap- 
propriating functions of the existing Ap- 
propriations Committees. The joint 
committee would simply provide those 
committees with facts upon which to act. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Massachusetts was in the chamber 
during all of my remarks. I should like 
to point out that in my judgment the 
fact that year after year the Senate 
feels compelled to vote a blanket cut in 
the appropriations after it has acted on 
each of the individual appropriation 
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items is a clear indication that the pro- 


posed joint committee is urgently 
needed. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; I heard 


the statement the Senator from Michi- 
gan made. ; 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Smitu of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes, Mr. President; I 
am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me say that in 
no way would the bill create a joint com- 
mittee which would be over and above 
or which could dominate or direct either 
the Senate Appropriations Committee or 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
The new joint committee would be a 
service committee to both Appropriations 
Committees, just as a subcommittee is a 
service committee to the full committee. 

The bill does not contain any pro- 
vision giving the proposed joint commit- 
tee any power or authority over either 
the Senate Appropriations Cominittee or 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
further to me? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes; Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
both the Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from Arkansas that in Massa- 
chusetts, as has previously been pointed 
out, joint hearings are held, and are 
very successful. So I think much time 
and effort would be saved by having joint 
hearings in this case, if they could be 
arranged for. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This bill provides 
for the making of recommendations, 
only. If it were decided that savings 
would be effectuated by holding joint 
hearings, such a recommendation might 
be persuasive, if made by the joint com- 
mittee. However, it would not be 
binding. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
further to me? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would not it be 
advisable to have the joint committee 
composed of members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees alone? 

Mr. MOODY. In connection with 
that matter, I would have no objection 
whatever to the amendment proposed 
to be offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HaypEn], if it is offered. I 
believe the committee acted on that mat- 
ter. I do not know whether the chair- 
man of the committee feels that he can 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Unless I am re- 
leased by the committee, I am bound by 
my committee’s action in that regard. 

However, my own personal, individual 
views about that matter were expressed 
in the bill as originally introduced. Ido 
not think the addition to the proposed 
joint committee of some of the members 
of either the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations or the House Com- 
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mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 

epartments would necessarily do any 
violence to the jurisdiction and preroga- 
tives of the Appropriations Committees, 
because there is nothing the proposed 
joint committee could do to the Appro- 
priations Committees except, after 
studying the facts, to make recommenda- 
tions to them. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, in my 
opinion this question is not one of para- 
mount importance. The bill as intro- 
duced by the Senator from Arkansas did 
not contain such a provision. One of our 
distinguished colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle offered the amendment to 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
appears to object. In the committee we 
were perfecting the bill. We wanted to 
have a unanimous favorable recommen- 
dation by the committee. The amend- 
ment was accepted by the committee and 
a unanimous report was obtained. 

My own view is that the important 
thing is to establish the joint committee 
and have its staff organized, so that the 


Congress will obtain the needed infor- . 


mation to enable it to make the neces- 
sary reduction§ in appropriations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield for 
a brief observation? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one member 
of the Appropriations Committee, on 
which I have served now for about 4 
years, it seems to me that if the joint 
committee were composed of members of 
the Appropriations Committees alone, 
then the three staffs—the staff of the 
joint committee, the staff of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and the staff 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee—could work together better, and 
the members of the two Appropriations 
Committees would feel that they had 
more opportunity to use those staffs, 
than if the joint committee were com- 
posed of Members not serving on the 
Appropriations Committees. 

Mr. MOODY. The provision suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts is 
similar to a provision contained in the 
bill as it was originally introduced. An 
opportunity to have the bill put into that 
form will be offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. So far as I personally am con- 
cerned, I shall not resist the making of 
such a change. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts is quite correct, and the 
position he has taken is the one I took 
originally in the committee. However, 
I think the bill should be acted upon 
promptly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
Senator. 


I thank the 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE 
GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY? 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on 
many occasions I have addressed the 
Senate and the American people on a 
subject very close to my heart, namely, 
the fostering of better relations with our 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 
I felt that the promotion of pan-Ameri- 
canism and hemispheric solidarity could 
make us mutually more secure against 
aggression, 
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The proximity of the Latin-American 
countries and our common geographical 
position, which places North America 
and South America out of the reach, at 
least for the time being, of the out- 
stretching claws of the Communist ag- 
gressor, make us dependent upon each 
other. I believe that if the political and 
economic institutions of Latin America 
could be strengthened, our own economy 
and national security would likewise be 
strengthened. 

I have been convinced that if we raise 
the standards of living and if we bolster 
the economies of our neighbors by pro- 
viding them with capital, tools, and the 
technicians needed for developing their 
industry and exploiting their vast na- 
tional resources, we in turn will benefit 
economically and politically. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I view 
with great concern the rapid deteriora- 
tion of our good relations with Latin 
America because of the stupid and disas- 
trous policy which our officials have 
adopted in respect to the purchase of 
Bolivian tin. 


’ * Tinsist, Mr. President, that the inepti- 


tude, the lack of interest, and perhaps 
even the prejudice of the persons han- 
dling this program, contrary’ to the rec- 
ommendations of our own Senate com- 
mittee, threaten to destroy the entire 
structure of inter-American solidarity 
and place in jeopardy our national secur- 
ity. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the situa- 
tion, but let me read from The Atlantic, 
which, in its March 1952 issue, has this 
to say of the situation: 

The deadlock which has existed for the 
past nine months over United States pur- 
chase prices of Bolivian tin has become the 
most serious controversy in inter-American 
relations since Franklin Roosevelt initiated 
the good neighbor policy for 19 years. So 
far only Bolivia has been directly affected. 
Except for a dribble of shipments during 
September, this barren inland Republic has 
exported virtually no tin to the United States 
since the end of May 1951. 


I know this to be true, Mr. President, 
because tin ccmprises at least 70 percent 
of Bolivia’s income, approximately 60 
percent of Bolivia’s Government reve- 
nues, and 90 percent of the country’s dol- 
lar exchange for the purchase of her 
imports. 

This poses a serious national and in- 
ternational problem. We know that 
shortages, with accompanying rationings 
and allocations, are plaguing our own 
constituents. Some shortages are real, 
such as shortages of materials which the 
world cannot produce in sufficient quan- 
tities for the world’s needs. There is 
such a shortage in the case of cobalt. 

There are other shortages which are 
artificial, and which have no relation 
to the actual supply of the product. 
Such a shortage is evident in the case of 
tin. At the same time that American 
manufacturers are operating under the 
greatest of hardships, the tin producers 
of the world are piling up huge surpluses 
of ore and metal. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, the New York 
Herald Tribune carried a picture showing 
tremendous supplies of tin concentrates 
piled up on Chilean wharves. Bolivia is 
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anh inland area. In order to export her 
commodities by sea she must make use 
of Chilean wharves. Tremendous sup- 
plies of tin concentrates were piled up on 
Chilean wharves. I understand that 
those concentrates represent 8 months 
of Bolivian tin production. At present 
the situation is that tin is available in 
enormous quantities in Boliva, Malaya, 
and Indonesia, while there is an extreme 
shortage of tin in the United States. We 
do not have sufficient tin for defense 
uses, we do not have sufficient tin for 
consumer needs, nor do we have sufficient 
tin to permit us to build up our vital de- 
fense stockpile. 

Because of our tin-procurement policy, 
the United States is confronted with a 
host of embarrassments, both national 
and international. These have furnished 
the basis for charges contained in the 
press of other countries that our tin-pur- 
chasing policy was mistaken in its con- 
ception and blundering in its execution. 

Even the casual observer knows that 
there is an increasingly tense situation 
in Latin America. Suspicion is rife, 
while charges against the United States 
are multiplying from day to day. We 
are being called imperialists. We are 
accused of being overbearing and heart- 
less. The very structure of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation which our Government 
has labored to create for many years is 
now disintegrating. 

One of the principal causes of this 
shocking state of affairs is the fact that 
at the very time when we desperately 
need it, we are boycotting Bolivian tin. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, to which has been delegated the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing tin, is mis- 
handling our tin-procurement program. 

Slightly over a year ago our tin-pro- 
curement program was born. The Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Preparedness, 
headed by our esteemed colleague, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
submitted a report on the tin problem 
which will long endure as aclassic. This 
report on tin was sound in its analysis of 
the problem and in its recommendations. 
If those recommendations had been 
scrupulously adhered to by the agency 
charged with obtaining tin for the United 
States, we would not at this time be con- 
fronted with the unfortunate embarrass- 
ments and shortages which now exist. 

The basic purpose of the RFC, so far 
as tin is concerned, is that of purchas- 
ing tin at a fair price and nothing else. 
It is not the function of the RFC to 
determine political policy. It is the 
agency which was instructed to make 
purchases of tin. By a fair price is 
meant a price which is neither too high 
nor too low for the people of the United 
States. In February 1951 the price of 
tin on the world market was $1.83. To- 
day the price is considerably lower, so 
that the danger of paying too high a 
price for tin is now safely past, and the 
extreme pressures which were generated 
by fears of war have been ameliorated. 
But the danger of paying too little has 
been given absolutely no consideration 
by our agents. 

Because of our purchasing policy it is 
possible that we may ruthlessly drive 
the price of tin too low; so low, indeed, 
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that we would be forced to pay a hidden 
price in the loss of world prestige, in the 
weakening of our alliances, and even 
perhaps in the untimely deterioration 
of a vital resource on which we would 
have to depend in the event of another 
war. 

Let me say to the few Senators who 
are present that, when Malaya and In- 
donesia, from whom we were getting our 
supplies of tin, fell into the hands of 
the Japanese, there was but one coun- 
try to which we could appeal, and which 
responded. That country was Bolivia. 

Mr. President, allow me to bring to 
your attention some of the hidden fac- 
tors as they affect our dealing with Bo- 
livia for tin ores and concentrates. I 
emphasize Bolivia because that country 
has long been considered the key to the 
solution of tin procurement by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
other responsible Government agencies. 
In peacetime, Bolivia is normally the 
third most important of the world’s tin- 
producing areas, with Malaya and Indo- 
nesia occupying first rank. 

In war, however, Bolivia automatically 
becomes the first and most important 
of the tin areas of the world. We have 
to look no further than our experience 
during World War II to find dramatic 
confirmation of that fact. 

I have before me the statistics which 
show how vitally important Bolivian tin 
became for us during World War II. 
Although I do not wish to appear as an 
alarmist, they clearly suggest the price- 
lessness of Bolivian tin ores in the event 
of another war. When World War II 
started, the Bolivians, spurred on by the 
knowledge that they would have to pro- 
duce the bulk of the tin needed for the 
Gefense of the free world, stepped up 
their production to record levels. 
Throughout the previous decade, Bolivia 
had never produced more than 25,000 
tons of tin in any one year. But, facing 
the crisis of World War II, Bolivians 
increased their production of tin to 42,- 
000 tons in 1941, 38,000 tons in 1942, 41,- 
000 tons in 1943, almost 39,000 tons 
in 1944, and nearly 42,500 tons in 1945. 
I have been reliably advised that, had 
the war progressed for another 10 years, 
Bolivian tin production, in conjunction 
with our stockpiles and tin-conservation 
program, would have kept us in ade- 
quate supply for all that time. 

We would be derelict in our duty did 
we not weigh the possible results of 
this stubborn and asinine policy. Let 
us keep in mind the cooperation and 
collaboration of our neighbors in Latin 
America during World War II. These 
were the fruits of the good-neighbor 
policy which Franklin D. Roosevelt initi- 
ated in 1933. During World War II 
Latin America provided us with many 
indispensable materials. We received 
crude oil from Venezuela; copper and 
nitrate from Chile; antimony, cadmium, 
and mercury from Mexico; and manga- 
nese from Brazil, not to mention the 
precious quartz without which our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force would not have had 
eyes with which to seek out and destroy 
our enemies. 

Is it not then in the nature of insur- 
ance for the United States to support 
the economies of these countries whose 
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proximity to us makes them the ideal 
source of raw materials? We need look 
not to Asia, not to Europe, not to north 
Africa, but to nations within the same 
hemisphere, which can be reached with- 
out crossing an ocean. 

To deliberately deprive ourselves of a 
vital source of vital materials endangers 
the security and the very existence of 
the United States. Once production 
ceases it is often a long and costly proc- 
ess to restore it. Who knows when the 
next Pearl Harbor is coming? Will it 
come unexpectedly with ruthless ferocity 
in the form of an atomic attack? If 
it does, will we not need these neigh- 
bors? Of course we will. Their man- 
power and raw materials will be a mat- 
ter of life and death for us. If we do 
not reverse ourselves, we may regret the 
steps, Mr. President, which our Govern- 
ment is taking today. 

Many Latin-American countries are 
dependent upon production and distribu- 
tion of a single commodity, and when 
demand for this single commodity falls 
or they are deprived of their sole mar- 
ket for the commodity by official actions 
of an economically and politically more 
powerful nation, the national economy 
suffers, and poverty and want and de- 
spair attend the people. This, in turn, 
produces the ideal breeding ground for 
communism, against which we are sup- 
posed to be fighting. The Communists 
are well aware of this, and they till 
these fields assiduously and with Mach- 
iavellian cunning. 

Does not this suggest a fair conclu- 
sion concerning Bolivian tin? Does it 
not suggest that there is at least one 
other important consideration besides 
that of mere price which might with full 
justice be considered in our tin negotia- 
tions with Bolivia? 

We are so preoccupied with the im- 
minent possibility of a new war that we 
are each day debating the addition of 
more billions of dollars to our military 
appropriations. Does it not seem child- 
ish to take grave risks with the future 
of one of our most important military 
resources? Here is a prime example 
of how to be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. 

The extreme difference of price which 
separated our negotiators and the Boliv- 
ians would have actually amounted to 
only ten or fifteen million dollars a year. 
We handed Winston Churchill $300,000,- 
000 just before he went back to England. 
For the sum of ten or fifteen million 
dollars we could have eliminated our tin 
shortage months ago and at the same 
time maintained our friendly relations 
with a good neighbor that stood by us in 
World War II. 

It certainly makes good sense, even 
from a wholly selfish viewpoint, to 
acknowledge that we must treat this 
sister Republic with the care, considera- 
tion, and long-sighted intelligence that 
we would exhibit for a vitally needed 
production source if it were within the 
borders of our own country. 

We have no tin, or we have a very 
small amount. When a show-down 
comes, so far as this hemisphere is con- 
cerned, there is only one place to go for 
tin, and that is to Bolivia. It is one 
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thing to boast of our ability to drive the 
market for tin down to any desired level, 
as Mr. Symington did just 9 months ago 
in his appearance before the Senate 
Committee on Preparedness. It is quite 
another matter, however, to recognize 
and accept the responsibility which our 
great power confers on us, and to use 
that power wisely. 

Wisdom in this matter would, for in- 
stance, require us to understand the 
absolute importance of our purchasing 
power in Bolivia, where tin represents 
approximately 80 percent of the nation’s 
income, and to realize that it is a matter 
of critical importance to the stability of 
Bolivia’s democratic government. 

Already the failure of tin negotiations 
is inflaming national sentiment and 
feeding fuel to the growing threat of 
communism in Bolivia. We can easily 
lose our access to this important re- 
source. 

Possibly, the worst feature of the im- 
passe with Bolivia has been the extension 
of the row on a hemisphere-wide basis. 
The last war and its economic aftermath 
have made the Latin countries suspicious 
of the United States. They view with 
fear the possible reemergence of Yan- 
kee economic imperialism. How Rus- 
sia would love to bring that out. Our 
attitude in regard to the purchase of 
strategic materials gives them good cause 
for alarm. What if the United States 
extends the Symington doctrine to the 
commodities of other countries? Natu- 
rally, Cuba is concerned about its sugar; 
Venezuela worries about oil, Chile about 
copper, Argentina about beef. 

Last year, five Latin-American Ambas- 
sadors called my attention to attempts 
to force a punitive tariff on tuna. I 
know that these gentlemen had called 
on the State Department and protested 
most vigorously. They are astute diplo- 
mats. Iam sure they are watching with 
alarm our actions in Bolivia; they are 
saying to themselves, “If Uncle Sam 
ruins Bolivia, why not us? We too are 
dependent on her market to support our 
tuna industry.” 

I have been advised by responsible per- 
sons in the State Department, which un- 
til recently has been barred from render- 
ing any help to other Government 
agencies in this matter, that the pos- 
sibility of crisis for the Bolivian Govern- 
ment is a grave actuality. They fear 
that it may be only the first step in a 
series of political upsets which might 
affect most of South America. 

In the uneven contest which has de- 
veloped between our country and Bolivia, 
it is unavoidable that Chile, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cuba, and every other South 
and Central American Republic must 
place their sympathies and hopes on the 
side of the Bolivians. They say: “To- 
day it is Bolivia’s tin. Tomorrow it will 
be our sugar, our coffee, our leather 
hides.” 

Each of these is a single-product coun- 
try; the basic issue of its economic sur- 
vival depends on the United States. 
With so many eyes fixed on us, with so 
much hope staked oh the céurse we will 
steer, is it not perfectly clear why we 
must set an example to the entire world 
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of wise management in the conduct of 
our foreign relations? 

Mr. President, I point out that Latin- 
American statesmen have long foreseen 
these difficulties, and Latin-American 
spokesmen attempted consistently to 
bring up these economic problems in past 
international discussions and confer- 
ences. But the United States has so far 
effectually blocked all discussion, and 
the Latin-American delegations have 
good reason for believing that the United 
States considered that as the Latin- 
American Republics have served their 
purpose—for instance, by furnishing 
materials and support during the war— 
they can now be safely cast adrift with- 
out a thought for the morrow, always 
with the comfortable belief that when 
the next war comes, our neighbors to the 
south will come running to help and 
comfort us in our hour of need. 

Consequently, I am firmly convinced 


that we must have prompt remedial ac-'° 


tion in respect to Bolivia. We must pur- 
chase Bolivian tin in substantial quanti- 
ties, or at least develop a commodity ex- 
change whereby we will send much need- 
ed foodstuffs and finished products ‘o 
Bolivia in exchange for the tin which 
is piled high on the wharves of Antofa- 
gasta, Chile. I am not suggesting at 
what price the tin should be purchased, 
but I believe the producers should be 
given a fair rate, fair play, and fair re- 
turn, not only for their sake, but for our 
sake as well. I do not suggest that $1.83 
a pound was not an artificially stimu- 
lated price for a pound of tin, but some- 
where between that and the price pres- 
ently being paid for British tin, there 
must be a fair price for the higher-cost 
tin of Bolivia. 

Bolivia is representative of a simi- 
lar situation in most of the other Latin- 
American countries, and so the 9 
months’ stalemate in the price negotia- 
tions must have a sinister influence on 
the thoughts of our Latin neighbors, 
They may well say to themselves, “For- 
merly the Colossus of the North simply 
sent his war vessels and marines to our 
shores and intimidated us. Then Uncle 
Sam warned us to be careful of our 
policy. During the last war we fur- 
nished our goods, our vital materials, 
and our manpower. Then we were good 
neighbors. Now Uncle Sam carries a 
big economic bludgeon and raps us over 
our knuckles or bashes our heads in if 
we do not obey him implicitly.” This 
cannot make for him hemispheric soli- 
darity, and we may have cause to rue the 
day when this policy, or perhaps lack of 
policy would be more accurate, was first 
adopted. 

Wise management, then, in the Boliv- 
ian affair necessarily calls for us to em- 
ploy a policy which will promote and 
encourage the highest level of produc- 
tion, and the best ccnservation of the 
tin resources of Bolivia, so that we will 
be certain that those resources are there 
to serve us, particularly if the emer- 
gency need ever arises again. 

Recently, a United Nations mission 
of assistance whose members were sent to 
Bolivia reported on the shocking price 
which Bolivia is now forced to pay for 
its exhausting World War II production 
of tin. for our benefit exclusively, 
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It was stated by the United Nations 
mission that Bolivian tin resources had 
declined 40 percent in quantity between 
1943 and 1950 and were rapidly ap- 
proaching the vanishing point. Money, 
science, technical assistance are drasti- 
cally needed by Bolivia to explore new 
tin areas and to conserve through more 
careful operation the mines now open. 

The tragic import of this information 
is made more serious when it is realized 
that Bolivia, totally dependent on its tin 
mines for a livelihood, principally works 
with low-grade tin content. The cost of 
labor in the larger mines of Bolivia is re- 
liably reported as having risen more than 
three times within the past 7 years. 

The cost of materials imported by Bo- 
livia from the United States increased 
from $19,600,000 in 1950 to an unprece- 
dented record of nearly $41,000,000 in 
1951. We are getting more money than 
ever before from Bolivia, yet we hesitate 
to pay more for what we get from that 
country. 

It has always been understood, even in 
normal times, that the difficulties sur- 
rounding production of tin in Bolivia 
warrant the payment to that nation of a 
premium price for its tin. The basic 
physical facts, which cannot be over- 
come, account for this situation. Bo- 
livian tin is mined at altitudes between 
14,000 and 17,000 feet above sea level, 
while the tin production of Malaya and 
other areas is produced from deposits 
near sea level. These are facts which 
make it vitally necessary for us to give 
our most sympathetic consideration to 
this problem. 

Actually there is little new I can add 
on this point. There is a clear acknowl- 
edgment of these factors in the report 
on tin by the subcommittee headed by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
The fact that we should pay a premium 
for Bolivian production is set down as a 
fundamental for the fair treatment of 
the tin producers. It is from this report 
that the RFC has drawn the authority 
to act as our Nation’s tin buyer. 

On page 49 of the tin report of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, in a 
discussion of the relation of our price to 
fair profits for producers, the following 
statement appears: 

In determining what are fair profits, cog- 
nizance should be taken of the fact that the 
mine owners in the Far East, Malaya and 
Indonesia, and in parts of Africa, are able to 
produce tin ores and concentrates at a cost 
substantially below that of the Bolivians. 
This results primarily not from any greater 
efficiency on the part of non-Bolivian oper- 
ators but rather because of the nature of the 
ground and the tin-containing ores. We 
should, therefore, rightly expect the prices 
for tin originating in Malaya and Indonesia 
to be lower than for tin from Bolivia. 


Why was it that the negotiators for our 
Government flatly refused to give cogni- 
zance to these important considerations? 
Was it because we were hell-bent to prove 
that we would get what we wanted at our 
own price, regardless of the consequences 
to the rest of the world? 

Price is the sole stumbling block in our 
way—the only thing that prevents our 
having adequate supplies of tin now for 
all our purposes. Why is it not possible 


for us, as Christians, to proceed in a 
straightforward, sincere mannezx to find 
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a price that will accommodate the needs 
of both sides? There is nothing unfair 
about that. 

It certainly is not to our best interests 
to permit our Government agents to act 
in such a fashion that the entire world 
will come to believe that we are a greedy, 
grasping, hard-fisted nation. That is 
the portrait which our clever adver- 
saries in Moscow would like to have the 
world accept as a true picture of this 
country. I should think that even our 
eagerness for a low price on tin could be 
moderated in part by this consideration. 

Let us begin now to dispense with some 
of the mendacious and too-clever policies 
and arguments which have character- 
ized most of our conduct of negotiations 
on this problem. 

Many of my colleagues have some ac- 
quaintance with the transaction through 
which we recently purchased 20,000 tons 
of tin from Great Britain, in an ex- 
change that involved steel and alumi- 
num. What they may not know is that 
there has already been expressed a clear 
intention in administrative circles in 
this capital to use the formula of the 
British bargain in a new and presumably 
clever plan to secure the balance of our 
tin requirements cheaply. 

But the two situations—that of Brit- 
ain and that of Bolivia—are not alike, 
and cannot be compared. Bolivia has 
tin, and practically nothing else but tin 
to sell to the United States. 

It is said that the fact that the British 
speak English is an important factor. 
In Latin America the people speak Span- 
ish or Portuguese. But they also exist. 
I know that they love to have my good 
friends in New Orleans welcome them. 
They are good people. But if we are 
sermonizing to the world about how good 
we want to be, if we desire to talk about 
free people, if we wish to talk about do- 
ing what is fair and right, we cannot do 
it only in north Africa. We must do it 
everywhere. This is the chance of a 
lifetime. There is only one part of the 
world that can still produce new wealth, 
and that is the Western Hemisphere, 
from Hudson Bay to Patagonia. So I 
think it behooves us as a nation at least 
to do the right thing, so that we can 
produce more wealth. Then we shall 
have a little to send to Great Britain and 
other countries occasionally. 

The tin sold by Great Britain to the 
United States was a relatively insignifi- 
cant factor in the economy of that em- 
pire. But the more than a million tons 
of steel which Mr. Churchill obtained in 
return for 20,000 tons of tin is at this 
time a vital necessity for Britain. The 
transaction with Great Britain was not, 
in fact, a simple market deal. It was 
not an exchange over the counter, but 
a tie-in sale, a negotiated barter, in the 
course of which we again employed our 
tremendous economic pressure to coerce 
a supplier to give in at our terms and to 
get our tin for less than its market value. 
We forced Churchill. 

Right on the heels of that transaction, 
only within the past week has come the 
announcement of another “tricky” deal 
on tin, this time negotiated with Indo- 
nesia. In the case of Indonesia, on 
March 18 we announced that we had 
contracted to buy between eighteen and 
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twenty thousand tons of tin annually at 
the same price that we are paying the 
British. It may seem on the face of it 
as though we have been able to obtain 
tin at our price, and that our price was 
a fair one. 

But here is the joker: On the very 
same day the Export-Import Bank re- 
leased the announcement that it had 
granted to the Indonesian Government 
loans of $22,770,000. It must be appar- 
ent to all but the dull that we are pay- 
ing the Indonesians far more than 
$1.214%4 a pound for tin, and that the 
difference is being carried as a concealed 
subsidy by the general taxpayer. 

The most-favored-nation clause of the 
contracts with Britain and Indonesia 
guarantee an automatic rise to those 
countries if we pay more for tin else- 
where. It is the newest in our bag of too- 
clever tricks. 

To the tin producers of other coun- 
tries our administrators are now saying, 
“Can’t you see, these agreements tie our 
hands. We cannot pay you more than 
the British are getting because it would 
raise the price we would have to pay to 
them.” 

This formula has already been dis- 
played in our negotiations with Indo- 
nesia. I have been reliably advised that 
it will now be employed with the Boliv- 
ians and that it will be used to deny them 
the price they must have to operate their 
mines. This is in defiance of the clear 
mandate and recommendation of the 
Senate committee headed by the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. JoHNson]. 

The people with whom we are dealing 
in South America are neither children 
nor fools. What must they think when 
they know all the background facts in 
each of these deals? What must they 
think when they are faced with the obdu- 
rate refusal of our tin negotiators to pay 
them a fair price for their basic product, 
on a basis which has been explicitly ap- 
proved by our own Senate committee? 

Iam not at all proud to see the United 
States resorting to such devices in our 
bargaining with weaker nations. 

Stuart Symington, speaking before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Preparedness 
in July of 1951, offered the statement 
which I am about to quote, and which, 
I suggest, contains the best possible for- 
mula for a speedy resolution of the 
problem. 

Mr. Symington said: 

The United States is Bolivia’s major mar- 
ket for both the buying and selling of tin. 
It is obvious, therefore, that any inflation in 
this country contributes to the economic 
instability of Bolivia. Unless that country 
gets more dollars as rapidly as the rise in 


United States prices her standard of living 
is directly affected. 


There is a sound principle, fairly 
stated. It bespeaks the dignity, the ma- 
turity, and the sense of responsibility 
which we all know must characterize 
America’s dealings with other nations, 
It does not say, “I will have what I want 
at my price, and I am not concerned 
with what happens to you afterward.” 
It does say, “I will pay you a fair price, 
and we are both genuinely concerned 
wich what happens to your country and 
our country.” 
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One of the developments in our tin 
negotiations which frankly puzzles me 
is that less than 4 weeks before we paid 
the British $1.214% a pound for tin the 
RFC flatly refused to raise its offer of 
$1.12 a pound to the Bolivians, claiming 
that it would give that nation an exces- 
sive profit. 

England, which does not produce a 
pound of tin, could get the tin which the 
Malayans or the Indonesians gathered, 
and sell it for $1.2114; and still the price 
to the Bolivians, who stood with us 
throughout the war, could not be raised 
from $1.12, the claim being that it would 
give that nation an excessive profit. 
Why was not this higher price offered to 
the Bolivians first, particularly since 
this was the directive of the Subcom- 
mittee on Preparedness, which instruct- 
ed the RFC to give a higher price to the 
Bolivians? 

The report on tin of the Johnson sub- 
committee, the very source from which 
the RFC draws its authority to deal for 
the United States in the tin markets, 
understands and treats with dignity and 
due consideration each of the many 
problems, both national and interna- 
tional, which the members of the com- 
mittee foresaw would arise when the 
Government took over the function of 
tin buyer. 

But it is apparent at this time that it 
is not enough for us to produce a good 
report. We must have Government 
agencies which will see that our direc- 
tives are carried out in the spirit and the 
manner in which they were conceived. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is not doing that. It must be ob- 
vious to all that the will and directives 
of this legislative body, as voiced by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Prepared- 
ness, have not been properly carried out. 
The agency directed to execute the pro- 
gram has literally flouted the recom- 
mendations of the Senate. 

The fact that more than a year of 
time has been consumed, and that we 
are now only beginning to approach a 
sensible resolution of the tin problem 
seems also to bear out the conclusion 
that the agency originally charged with 
the job has not carried out the nego- 
tiations in the manner the Johnson sub- 
committee hoped for. 

However, I am encouraged in part by 
the fact that a new negotiations com- 
mittee has been organized, composed of 
members of the State Department and 
of the General Services Administration, 
as well as of the RFC. I am hopeful that 
this broader representation will be more 
conscious of the international aspects of 
the problem, and of the delicacy with 
which our relations with Latin America 
must now be handled. If the new nego- 
tiating committee operates within the 
framework of the recommendations of 
the Johnson subcommittee, I am confi- 
dent that they will be able to find a way 
out of the present dilemma, particularly, 
if they keep in mind the fact that the 
problem is threefold. 

We have a shortage of tin which re- 
sults in rationing under the NPA allo- 
cation system, a program that American 
industry wants to dispense with imme- 
diately. The shortage is artificial, not 
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real, There is a consistent overproduc- 
tion of tin ore in the world. But we do 
not have access to it because of the con- 
fusion in the policy of our tin procure- 
ment agency. 

An increasingly tense international 
situation has developed which is alien- 
ating our Latin-American sister Repud- 
lics. 

In connection with the last point, Mr. 
President, I urge the Senate to give this 
matter most serious consideration. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
Latin America provides the only safe 
source for vast quantities of vital mate- 
rials without which no country however 
powerful can successfully wage war. A 
policy which threatens to destroy the 
sources of these vital materials endan- 
gers our country, our institutions, and 
our lives. 

I insist again that the only course to 
follow is that chartered for us by Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. We must return to the 
policy of the good neighbor. Regardless 
of what we may think of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, we must return to the policy 
of the good neighbor. When I speak 
of the good neighbor I mean the entire 
world. I firmly believe that the secur- 
ity and safety, not only of this Nation, 
but of the free world as a whole lie in 
the Western Hemisphere. 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. $13) to amend the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
provide for the more effective evalua- 
tion of the fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words in hearty en- 
dorsement of S. 913, the joint budget 
committee bill sponsored so long and 
supported so faithfully by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

As one of the minority members of 
the committee, I am glad to be one of 
the dozen sponsors of that bill from the 
committee’s membership. Much credit 
is due the fairness and patience of the 
chairman. He has persevered with the 
greatest care and accuracy to bring 
about a meeting of minds on this basic 
fiscal proposal. He has sought help and 
guidance from every possible quarter in 
putting together the final proposal now 
pending before the Senate, and I am 
glad to serve with him in this commit- 
tee undertaking, 

Mr. President, Senate bill 913 seems 
to me to be a landmark in basic fiscal 
legislation. Thus, the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, enacted after the 
fiscal problems of World War I, proved 
to be a monument in the improvement 
of the executive side of Federal budget- 
ing. Then followed three decades of 
financial trials and tribulations, and of 
frequent large budget deficits due to de- 
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velopments such as World War II, the 
present fighting in Korea, and the cold 
war. Out of the technical problems 
connected with these developments now 
comes Senate bill 913. If this bill passes, 
it may well be viewed as another equally 
great piece of legislation in the improve- 
ment, on the legislative side, of Federal 
budgets and appropriations. Then Con- 
gress will be equipped with a staff that 
can help it hold its own with the army 
of experts helping the President to put 
together, and then to defend, his annual 
budget. 

Mr. President, in recent years there 
have been many indications of the loss 
of congressional control of the purse 
strings. I realize that reestablishing 
full fiscal control by any one statute is 
impossible. At the same time, however, 
I do believe that passage of Senate bill 
913, the joint budget committee bill, will 
be one of the biggest steps that Congress 
can take to implement its vital consti- 
tutional duties with respect to the proper 
control of Federal spending. 

Mr. President, in supplementing 
these general remarks, I shall take time 
to discuss only one other feature of Sen- 
ate bill 913, which I have regarded as 
important. Last year I filed a statement 
about it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
October 20, 1951, just before adjourn- 
ment of the first session of this Con- 
gress. This technical feature is a pro- 


vision in section 2 (g) (1) requiring that . 


whenever a committee of either House of 
Congress makes a report on a bill which 
involves future appropriations, the com- 
mittee must include in each such report 
a dollar estimate of the cost of the new 
service involved over the next 5 years. 

This 5-year period is necessary to give 
adequate future perspective. History 
demonstrates with great frequency that 
new services are launched by act of Con- 
gress on the assumption that they will 
not be very expensive. Such may de- 
velop to be the case in the first year or 
so, but in most instances with the passage 
of time the full force of the financial 
burden of the new service comes to be 
felt, and in later years the annual cost 
rises materially as a consequence. 
Hence, the need for dollar estimates on a 
5-year basis. 

Thus far, I have been talking about 
the 5-year cost estimates which Senate 
bill 913 requires to be included in com- 
mittee reports on each relevant indi- 
vidiial bill. In addition, Senate bill 913 
calls for 3-year summaries at the start 
. of each session of Congress, and peri- 
odically thereafter as may be desirable, 
which cover ‘‘all programs and projects 
authorized by the Congress.” The latter 
3-year summaries will relate to the last 
completed fiscal year, the year under 
way, and the year ahead. For each of 
these 3 years, I believe the summaries 
will show (a) not only the costs of new 
projects currently enacted by the Con- 
gress, but also (b) the costs for new proj- 
ects authorized in the two prior years, 
which are still under way in one or more 
of the 3 years indicated. 

Mr. President, the Congress is of 
course the final arbiter as to how much 
expansion of governmental services shall 
ke authorized from year to year, That 
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expansion is based in considerable degree 
on the afore-mentioned type of authoriz- 
ing legislation considered and reported 
by the various substantive committees. 
Hence, the great importance, in our ef- 
forts to cut the cost of government, of our 
being given a clear financial warning, 
whenever we consider a bill providing for 
a new service, of the new costs we shall 
thereby be incurring. If we approve the 
new project, we are presumably prepared 
henceforth to face up to the required ad- 
ditional dollars of expenditure and of ad- 
ditional taxation on a permarent basis. 
Of course, some new legislation must be 
enacted to provide any new services 
which are really needed to meet develop- 
ing needs of the country. However, be- 
fore we vote additional services we should 
have the financial warning provided for 
in Senate bill 913. Personally, I fee’ that 
with such warning, Members of Congress 
will be given greater pause not to spend 
‘beyond what the Nation can afford, and 
will curb undue generosity. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that the 
cost-estimate procedure here under con- 
sideration is exactly in line with what we 
do as private citizens. In our homes, for 
example, we may feel that a new study, 
a new bathroom, or some other capital 
improvement is eminently desirable. As 
prudent men, however, before we decide 
to indulge such pleasant desires, we study 
carefully both the original cost and the 
increased maintenance under the new ar- 
rangement. Only then do we take ac- 
tion. In similar vein, Mr. President, it 
seems that the proposal I have been dis- 
cussing will help create an informed 
opinion to guide action on the numerous 
expansions of old services and the be- 
ginning of new ones, for which in recent 
years requests seem to pop up with the 
greatest of ease from a thousand and one 
directions. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject of great importance to this coun- 
try; namely, the dreary succession of 
many annual Federal deficits since 
World WarI. On this score, an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 913, separately re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, also makes pos- 
sible a practical method of either com- 
plete or partial annual balancing of the 
budget. Let me read several sentences 
from the committee’s unanimous re- 
port—No. 576—of last July 25 in favor 
of that bill: 

The committee in appraising S. 913, also 
adopted by a majority vote an amendment 
providing for annual submission by the 
President of an alternate balanced budget. 
The latter budget would parallel the regular 
budget which the President is required to 
submit at the beginning of each session of 
the Congress. * * * 

An annual alternate balanced budget would 
bring to Congress for the first time a picture 
of the detailed and varying cuts in appropria- 
tions all along the line, including program 
cutbacks which the President believes would 
be necessary to accomplish the over-all re- 
duction required to eliminate a budget defi- 
cit. Congress would thereby be equipped 
for the first time with definite knowledge of 
the detailed reductions necessary to avoid 
the deficit implicit in the regular executive 
budget which is being submitted at the same 
time. Moreover, Congress will also be in- 


formed in a general way as to what detailed 
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cuts it is to be expected the President must 
make even should it decide on an over-all 
cut which stops short of full budget balanc- 
ing. This procedure would be a great im- 
provement over a flat percentage cut, across 
the board. 


This excellent provision is in direct 
line with two resolutions recently sub- 
mitted in this body, namely, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 57, submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], re- 
quiring the President “at the earliest 
possible date” to submit a balanced bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1953; and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 62, submitted by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces}], the Senator from Michigan 
{[Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLEeR], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
proposing that Congress so limit appro- 
priations that, except in case of war, 1953 
expenditures will not exceed estimated 
receipts. 

All six of those Senators, it so hap- 
pens, are on this side of the aisle. I 
commend to them the permanent provi- 
sion in Senate bill 913, endorsed by the 
Senate Committée on Government Op- 
erations, which would require that an 
alternate balanced budget shall annually 
accompany the budget recommended by 
the Chief Executive. Note that this pro- 
vision would be permanent, whereas the 
two specific resolutions I have mentioned 
cover only the single year 1953. 

Mr. President, some have expressed 
opposition to this proposal on the ground 
that it relinquishes the power of con- 
trolling the purse strings of the Govern- 
ment, placed in the hands of Congress 
by the Constitution. I cannot under- 
stand at all that point of view. 

As the very phrase “alternate balanced 
budget” indicates, the regular budget 
recommended by the Chief Executive will 
also te up for consideration at the same 
time. In the full, free exercise of its 
powers, the Congress will presumably 
select one or the other of these budgets, 
or one in between. Nothing could be 
further from the truth than to say that 
the powers of Congress will be usurped 
in some way by this process. On the 
contrary, the alternate budget will bring 
to the Congress the additional informa- 
tion and knowledge which are needed for 
an informed judgment as to how much 
in total ought to be authorized and spent, 
given, on the one hand, the tax situation 
in the country, and, on the other hand, 
possible damage to various functions of 
Government all along the line, if Con- 
gress decides to require a given over-all 
reduction in total proposed expenditures. 

Other opponents argue that this alter- 
nate budget proposal gives the Chief 
Executive an opportunity to play politics 
by spreading the over-all cut, not where 
the reductions can best be made, but at 
points which will politically punish in 
the greatest possible degree the Members 
of Congress. 

I think this development is an out- 
side possibility, Mr. President, just as I 
think the same possibility holds for the 
regular budget submitted to us. But 
if and when a President uses this means 
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to discipline us, I can only say that Con- 
gress simply must find a way to apply 
some counterdiscipline to him. Actu- 
ally, it seems very unlikely to me that 
such a deliberate policy will long be pur- 
sued by our Presidents. To begin with, 
I think they will be inclined for very 
human reasons and regardless of party, 
to get the most good out of whatever 
money is appropriated. Furthermore, 
there will be the influence of the various 
departments, and of the outside groups 
served by them which will undoubtedly 
bring pressure to bear to have reduc- 
tions applied fairly and equitably across 
the board. Finally, the professional 
staff to be made available to the new 
Joint Budget Committee under Senate 
bill 913, should enable the Congress to 
pick and choose among the recommen- 
dations made by Chief Executives in any 
annual alternate balanced budget. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I hope 
very much that the amendment calling 
for annual presentation by the President 
of an alternate balanced budget will be 
adopted as part of Senate bill 913. 

In closing, Mr. President, I shall make 
only one other very brief general com- 
ment. It seems quite clear to me that 
Public opinion has developed and is de- 
veloping in favor of the type of legis- 
lation we are presenting in the form of 
Senate bill 913. As I read the periodi- 
cals, listen to the discussions over the 
radio; and talk with representatives of 
various important groups, who come to 
Washington, I gather the distinct im- 
pression that this important fiscal pro- 
posal is being discussed favorably in 
many different walks of life as a measure 
designed to meet the growing demands 
for economy on the part of the Congress 
and of the Government. This growing 
interest is of course a tribute to the 
continuing efforts of men such as the 
chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, who sought to formu- 
late and to report to the Senate a meas= 
ure which would command popular ap- 
proval of this badly needed type of im- 
proved Federal budgeting. Unfortu- 
nately, this vital subject matter simply 
does not have nearly the interest and 
appeal of many other matters which 
struggle for our attention. I confess 
that it is not dramatic, but I must say 
this piece of proposed legislation is most 
needed, if we are to effect intelligently 
the economies which must be brought 
about in the fiscal affairs of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I know the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, as a member of the 
committee, has worked with me, as 
chairman, and with other members of 
the committee, to process this bill and 
to study this problem. I believe he will 
agree with me that, following the study 
which has been made during the past 2 
years, this bill seems to the committee at 
least to be the most practical, and the 
most sane, and that it gives promise of 
being the most effective approach to any 
solution of the problem of excessive ex- 
penditures, 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
committee, that the sentiment he has 
just expressed prompted the committee, 
after months and months of study and 
much careful, honest deliberation, to re- 
port a measure which had the support of 
every one of its members. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to take this 
occasion to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas for the work he has 
done in connection with this bill. I 
know that he is, as most of us are, vitally 
interested in finding a way to bring about 
utmost economy consistent with the 
proper functioning of the Government, 
He has been very helpful to the chair- 
man of the committee in the processing 
of this bill. I personally appreciate very 
much his remarks this afternoon. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
distinguished chairman that it has heen 
a pleasure to work on his committee. 
The senior Senator from Kansas looks 
at this bill from the standpoint of what 
is best calculated to meet the growing 
need of an intelligent approach to the 
question of the terrific budget which 
comes to the Congress every year. A 
conscientious effort has been made to 
provide the Congress of the United 
States with the working machinery with 
which the more intelligently to discharge 
its duty as master of the purse strings of 
the Nation. I think the bill is not only 
an intelligent approach but will consti- 
tute an economic factor of first import- 
ance, if we have the courage to imple- 
ment it with a reasonable staff, quali- 
fied to do that which is sought to be 
accomplished. 





AMENDMENT TO DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1950 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, I submit for 
appropriate reference an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(S. 2645) to amend and extend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, and the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





AMENDMENT OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1951 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend sec- 
tion 8 (a) of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2983) to amend section 8 
(a) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 so as to require, with respect 
to fruits and vegetables and other perish- 
able agricultural commodities, prompt 
action by the Tariff Commission under 
section 7 of this act or under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has reported that the commodity 
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involved is not perishable or that the 
application for relief is frivolous, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 





THE PLIGHT OF THE FIG INDUSTRY 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, during 
March, and thus far in April, I have 
received five letters from Mr. John 
Breckinridge, who represents the Cali- 
fornia Fig Institute. These letters have 
spelled out the difficult and serious prob- 
lems and obstacles which trouble and 
threaten our domestic fig industry, and 
they have recommended legislative re- 
lief. I have very willingly offered the 
amendments which have just been sent 
to the desk, because any segment of our 
national economy is deserving of being 
heard and its plight considered by ap- 
propriate committees of Congress. 

Mr. Breckinridge, in his letter to me 
of April 5, 1952, contends that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has disregarded 
and circumvented the intent of Congress. 
This is indeed a serious charge. The 
charge needs to be examined and cor- 
rective action taken if required. 

In fairness to the State Department, to 
the Department of Agriculture, to the 
Congress, and to Mr. Breckinridge, I be- 
lieve that his letter of April 5 should be 
printed in its entirety at this point in 
my remarks. I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(Mr, 
Is there ob- 


Pope, BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1952. 
Re section 8 (a) repealed for all practical 
purposes. 
Senator Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CaIN: The State Depart- 
ment scores again against American agri- 
culture. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
again bowed to the State Department and 
sold American farmers down the river to 
foreign producers and importers. Further 
reference is made to my letters to you of 
March 18, 21, and April 1, 1952. We would 
not bother you again if the situation were 
not desperate. As indicated in my letter of 
April 1 a strengthening and tightening of 
the law is necessary. The Secretary has com- 
pletely circumvented the intent of Congress 
which was never more clearly expressed. 

Fig growers have been denied relief on the 
advice of the State Department and im- 
porters, without even the courtesy of the 
Secretary consulting with the fig growers 
although such an audience was repeatedly 
requested. If the fig growers are not entitled 
to section 8 (a) relief in this case it would 
be difficult to tailor-make a case entitled to 
such relief, 

The Congress in 1951 passed section 8 (a) 
to provide emergency treatment for fruits 
and vegetables and other perishable agricul- 
tural commodities. Because the Congress 
did not trust the Tariff Commission to grant 
such prompt relief, it provided that the 
Tariff Commission and the President shall 
act within 25 dayssupon a report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the commodity 
involved is perishable. 


oT 
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The Congress recognized, in the case of 
perishables, that a “Yes” or “No” answer is 
necessary promptly in order to avoid the his- 
torical, interminable delays by the Tariff 
Commission and the resultant indecision, 
uncertainty, and disruption and instability 
in perishable commodity markets. It recog- 
nized the past ruinous effects of erratic and 
uncertain imports and the recurrent sur- 
pluses created in the American markets. 
The Congress said, even if the answer is to 
be “No” we are entitled to know it within 
25 days in order that marketing plans can 
be made accordingly. 

Upon whose advice did the Secretary of 
Agriculture act in saying “No” after 20 days 
of thought when the Congress contemplated 
final action by the Tariff Commission and the 
President within 25 days? Let’s examine the 
record. 

1. The Secretary refused an appointment to 
the undersigned at the time the application 
was filed and thereafter. | 

2. The Secretary did grant appointments 
to the importers and discussed the case with 
them. 

3. The Secretary could not find time to see 
the fig growers although an appointment was 
requested repeatedly. 

4. Who is the Secretary’s adviser on foreign 
trade and who pays him? The Chief of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Refations is Mr. 
Francis A. Flood and he is the top foreign 
trade adviser to the Secretary. Mr. Flood has 
long been employed by the State Department 
and still is paid by the State Department, not 
by the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Flood 
looks for his pay, his advancement and his 
continuity in Government service to the Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson—not to the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the American 
farmers. Mr. Flood represents the State De- 
partment, the foreign producers, and import- 
ers. 

5. The Secretary did not have time to see 
Senator Nixon and Congressman HUNTER but 
sent Mr. Flood and Assistant Secretary Hut- 
chison to see them. Congressman HUNTER 
advises me that neither Mr. Flood nor Mr, 
Hutchison evidenced any real understanding 
of the fig problem, but expressed grave con- 
cern over the welfare of Greece, Turkey, and 
other fig exporting countries. 

It is little wonder that the Secretary does 
not understand the fig problem or the con- 
gressional intent behind section 8 (a). It is 
little wonder that the Secretary said “‘No” to 
the American fig growers and passed the buck 
to the Tariff Commission with an expression 
of fond hope that the Tariff Commission 
would—contrary to its historical record 
which caused Congress to enact section 8 
(a)—act promptly in this case. 

We cannot rely on such a fond hope and we 
do not believe that Congress intends us to. 

Such a fond hope does not mean much 
when the Tariff Commission has already pub- 
licly announced that, in the absence of a 
report from the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
quiring 25-day action, they will proceed in 
the normal fashion and without regard for 
any need for emergency treatment as con- 
templated by section 8 (a). The Tariff Com- 
mission’s public announcement of the fig in- 
vestigation under section 7—the so-called 
escape clause—dated March 19, 1952, states: 

“Should a report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture conforming to the requirements of 
section 8 (a) be submitted to the President 
and to the Tariff Commission, appropriate 
public notice will be given; otherwise the 
investigation will proceed without regard 
to section 8 (a).” 

Certainly no one will question the fact 
that the figs are perishable; that the fig 
packers have lost substantial sums of 
money on the last fig crop due to ex- 
cessive imports; that due to fig imports 
of over 5,000 tons, during the current 
crep year, the fig packers are holding 
an excessive inventory of some 8,000 tons 


of figs (25 percent of a whole year’s average 
consumption) which are rapidly deteriorat- 
ing and declining in value even in expensive 
cold or fumigated storage; that harvesting 
of the new crop begins next July; that price 
negotiations are currently going on among 
fig growers, packers, and industrial users 
such as the bakers’ trade and that the un- 
limited available supply of foreign figs at 
cheap prices is being used to the utmost 
by the industrial and retail trade users to 
beat down the American grower prices. Fig 
packers are already selling processed figs at 
less than they paid the growers last year 
for raw figs. Available carryover stocks plus 
potential and certain imports, in the ab- 
sence of an import quota are equal to 65 
percent or more of the entire year’s market 
requirements. Short of an import quota, 
the crop to be harvested in July will mostly 
rot on the ground, be used for cattle feed 
or be purchased by the Government. The 
flood of imports is still coming in while 
the American fig packers sit on a stagnant, 
decaying, and immovable inventory of over 


.9,000 tons of American figs (see enclosed 


letter and two wires addressed to the under- 
signed by Mr. A. E. Thorpe, managing di- 
rector of the California Fig Institute). The 
storage charges are mounting day by day 
and ‘every day’s charge is a totally unre- 
coverable loss because the packers have al- 
ready lost several hundred thousand dollars 
and are now selling figs at less than they 
paid for them even before processing. Even 
at such low prices the packers cannot move 
any substantial quantity of the inventory 
in the face of the flood of imports at cheaper 
and cheaper prices and in face of excessive 
trade inventories of imported figs. Trade 
users will never buy substantial quantities 
of American figs so long as cheaper foreign 
figs are available. 

In the face of this drastic situation the 
Secretary of Agriculture took 20 days to say 
“no” to the American fig growers and pack- 
ers and “yes” to the importers and their 
friend, the State Department. How can we 
expect anything better from the Tariff Com- 
mission? 

Certainly, in view of the known and above 
quoted attitude of the Tariff Commission, 
we cannot even hope for relief in time to 
alleviate the past injury or to avoid the con- 
tinuing injury or to prevent the impending 
disaster to the new crop coming on in July. 
Neither can any other producer of perisha- 
bles expect relief if this decision stands . 

This is the reason we have kept you ad- 
vised during the various stages of the 20- 
day indecision (my letters of March 18, 21, 
and April 1) during the 20 days it took the 
Secretary to consult with the importers and 
Officers of the State Department (while he 
could not find time to see the California 
Senators and Congressmen but sent an of- 
ficial of the State Department to plead the 
case for foreign fig exporters and while he 
could not find time to see the American 
growers) and reach a decision of “No,” in 
his answer to the American fig growers. 

In view of this intolerable situation we 
are hopeful that you will realize that legis- 
lation similar to section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act (fats and oils import con- 
trols) is the only way you can possibly in- 
sure reasonable relief to agricultural perish- 
ables when needed. We hope you will sup- 
port and help sponsor the enclosed amend- 
ment to section 104 which would extend 
some of its protection to perishable agricul- 
tural commodities. We have proposed this 
amendment to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee but that committee re- 
fused even to permit us to appear and testify 
in support of the amendment. We hope 
that no Senator will again argue on the Sen- 
ate floor that no one but a couple of small 
cheese factories is interested in section 104. 
If section 104 were repealed as the Banking 
and Currency Committee proposed (giving 


the completely false excuse that sec. 8 (a) 
and 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 offer adequate relief for agricul- 
ture) the dairy and related industries will 
find themselves in the same position as the 
fig industry now finds itself. All perish- 
able agricultural commodities will find them- 
selves in a situation like the garlic growers 
while the Tariff Commission ponders their 
applications for relief for 7 months or more. 

As another suggestion to solve this in- 
tolerable situation we are drafting, and will 
submit to you immediately, a proposed 
amendment to section 8 (a) which will re- 
quire 25-day action (for perishables) by the 
Tariff Commission and the President unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture makes an official 
finding that the application for relief filed 
with the Tariff Commission is frivolous. 
This would not require relief by only a “yes” 
or “no” answer on the merits within 25 
days (or perhaps increase the period to 60 
days) except in cases of extreme emergency 
or in cases of highly perishable commodities; 
in time to be effective if relief is justified. 
It would only guarantee producers of per- 
ishables their day in court in timely fashion. 

However, in all fairness to Secretary Bran- 
nan (for whom I have great respect and who 
has made fine efforts and accomplishments 
for many of our clients as well as other agri- 
cultural groups on matters where he has 
been able to act as a free agent) I must say 
and emphasize that, in my opinion, he has 
been forced, in this case, to act on instruc- 
tions from the State Department and/or the 
White House. 

Again we want to thank you, on behalf 
of all of our clients for your careful con- 
sideration and cooperation in this matter. 
Your past assistance has been most helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in my opin- 
ion Mr. Breckenridge and the Fig In- 
stitute which he represents would be 
subject to severe criticism should it be 
determined that his allegations are not 
based on fact. It likewise follows that 
the Defense Production Act and the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act ought 
to be amended, should it be determined 
that executive agencies are violating the 
will of Congress and imposing needless 
suffering and injury on an important 
segment of the Nation’s economy. 

I admit some considerable surprise 
that Mr. Breckenridge should have 
written to me as he did in his letter of 
April 5. The language of this letter is 
very strong. It is blunt and unusually 
critical. Mr. Breckenridge has always 
been an exceedingly considerate, fair- 
minded, moderate person. I was sur- 
prised at the vehemence of his letter. 
Perhaps, however, he was justified in his 
choice of language. If justification ex- 
ists, it is proper for the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress to find it, and for 
the same committees to suggest action to 
provide protection which is reasonable 
and legitimate for an industry which 
suffers without adequate cause. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be most pleased to 
withhold it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand the 
Senator from Washington has made the 
suggestion in order to accommodate a 
Senator who has just stepped out for a 
moment and will shortly return. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. In the meantime, 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
resolve itself into executive session, so 
that we can dispose of the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my suggestion of the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consider-tion 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEFPEL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Brian S. Odem, of Texas, to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of Texas, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Henry A. Byroade, of Indiana, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, vice George C. 
McGhee, resigned; 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, of Wisconsin, to be 
the representative of the United States on 
the Social Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations; 

Edward F. Bartelt, of Illinois, to be the 
representative of the United States on the 
Fiscal Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations; 

Stuart A. Rice, of Virginia, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States on the Sta- 
tistical Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations; 

George P. Shaw, of Texas, a Foreign Serve 
ice officer of class 1, now Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to El Salvador, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Paraguay, vice Howard H. 
Tewksbury, resigned; and 

Willard Galbraith, of California, and 
sundry other officers for appointment and 
promotion in the diplomatic rervice. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports, the clerk will state 
the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 


a 


COURT, TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Philip L. Rice, of Hawaii, to be 
judge of the fifth circuit, Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 


out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CIRCUIT 





UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Hon. David Northon Edelstein, 
of New York, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of 
New York. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the nominations of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations of United 
States marshals be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clarence H. Adams, of Connecti- 
cut, to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that that nomination lie 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 





UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the nominations in the United States 
Air Force. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the United 
States Air Force be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified of all the confirma- 
tions of nominations made today. 

Without objection, the Senate will re- 
sume legislative session. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I do 
not see the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone] who wanted to be 
heard for a moment, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield. The junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana had a matter which he wanted to 
present, and I did not care to move a 
recess in his absence. 





RETURN OF MINERAL RIGHTS ON 
LAND DEEDED TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a short 
time ago the senior Senator from North 
Dakota, my colleague, Mr. Younc, the 
two Senators from South Dakota, and 
the two Senators from Montana, intro- 
duced a bill providing that the Govern- 
ment of the United States sell back min- 
eral rights to those ranchers and farmers 
who had occupied land for grazing pur- 
poses under the Bankhead-Jones Act. 

Thereafter I placed in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD some letters in opposition 
to the bill. An article appeared in the 
Killdeer Herald, of Killdeer, N. Dak., in 
opposition to the bill, which I inserted 
in the Recorp. An outstanding citizen 
of North Dakota by the name of John 
Leakey saw the correspondence in the 
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Recorp, and on the 24th day of March 
wrote to the editor of the Killdeer Her- 
ald, in part, as follows: 

Dear Mr. DowErtTy: Your letter to Senator 
WiiiiaM LANGER, as published in the March 
13 issue, has been called to my attention. 
Being an old rancher who is now asking the 
return of mineral rights on land I deeded to 
the Government, I resent the implications in 
your letter that there is something improper 
or unethical in the act or that we are trying 
to “take” the Government. In my opinion, 
your reasoning is basically unsound since 
you assume an unnatural view of the whole 
question. 

In the beginning, the whole transactions 
which took over my submarginal land were 
not entered into as a cold-blooded busi- 
ness proposition. The fact was that we 
ranchers were in distressed circumstances 
due to the drouth and the depression; many 
of us were about to lose our homes, and 
some did. There- was no relief from this 
situation in the foreseeable future. Nor 
were we in a position to deal on a strictly 
business basis; we had to take what we 
could get. 


I notice upon the floor the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], and I think he will bear me 
out that at that time lands were selling 
at almost any price, far, far below their 
assessed valuation. The Government 
wanted a part of the lands, under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, for grazing pur- 
poses, The Government took them 
over. 

The farmer or rancher who had a 
small tract of land which was surround- 
ed by Government land was practically 
forced to sell. 

I resume reading from the letter: 

The Government came to our assistance, 
as it has for many other people, in the spirit 
of helping us and not as an individual tak- 
ing advantage of our dire circumstances to 
drive a cold-blooded business proposition. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter may be pub- 
lished in full at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 24, 1952. 
Mr. E. W. DoHERrTY, 
Editor, Killdeer Herald, 
Killdeer, N. Dak 

Dear Mr. DoHERTY: Your letter to Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER, as published in the March 
13 issue, has been called to my attention. 
Being an old rancher who is now asking the 
return of mineral rights on land I deeded 
to the Government, I resent the implica- 
tions in your letter that there is some- 
thing improper or unethical in the act or 
that we are trying to “take” the Govern- 
ment. In my opinion, your reasoning is 
basically unsound since you assume an un- 
natural view of the whole question. 

In the beginning, the whole transactions 
which took over my submarginal land ‘ere 
not entered into as a cold-blooded business 
proposition. The fact was that we ranchers 
were in distressed circumstances due to the 
drought and the depression; many of us were 
about to lose our homes, and some did. 
There was no relief from this situation in 
the foreseeable future. Nor were we in a 


position to deal on a strictly business basis; 
we had to take what we could get. The Gov- 
ernment came to our assistance, as it has 
done for many other people, in the spirit 
of helping us and not as an individual tak- 
ing advantage of our dire circumstances to 
drive a cold-blooded business proposition. 
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Since the proposition did not originate as 
a cold-blooded business matter, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why you should feel 
that it should be considered by strict stand- 
ards of today. The land the Government 
acquired from me I had bought at from 5 
to 7 dollars an acre and turned over to 
the Government for an average of $1.50 per 
acre, and that price was dictated more by 
the circumstances at the time rather than 
the possible worth of the land. However, 
I was grateful to my Government at the time 
because it helped to keep me off the WPA 
and straightened out an untenable situation 
which would have resulted in the loss of my 
place otherwise. 

The fact that you are a newspaperman 
makes me resent even more your implica- 
tion that I am trying to “take” the Gov- 
ernment. It is common knowledge that 
much of the annual postal deficit is the re- 
sult of the preferential treatment of news- 
papers in the postal rates. Certainly, many 
newspaper fortunes have been built up at 
the expense of the taxpayers. Now, I realize 
that that is all possibly contrary to your 
measure of ethical and moral business stand- 
ards and that possibly you wail and com- 
plain that you dislike “taking” the Govern- 
ment every time you mail out ‘your paper, 
but why don’t you take up your pen and 
write your Senator? Why don’t you try to 
stop the newspapers from “taking” the Gov- 
ernment? 

The proposition we entered into with the 
Government has never cost it or the taxpayer 
1 cent. Nor would the Government or 
the taxpayer lose if the mineral rights were 
returned to us. If the Government does 
not return the mineral rights, then the Gov- 
ernment is placed in the position of a shrewd 
business operator, making money for the tax- 
payers at the expense of distressed ranchers, 
to provide funds to build newspaper for- 
tunes. 

I write this as an old McKenzie County 
rancher who has taken plenty of knocks 
but who still have enough moral integrity 
to resent being represented to the public 
as one whose only purpose could be that of 
“taking” the Government for a ride. I hope 
you will publish this letter so that your 
readers may know our side of the question 
also. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN LEAKEY. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 





THE PRESENT UNSTABLE 
SITUATION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
like many others, I have watched the 
events of the past few days and have 
been prompted to ask, “What is going 
on?” We have noted the changes and 
the strange situations developing, the 
hue and cry for Government control, 
the resignation of Mr. Wilson a few days 
ago, and the proposed steel strike which 
will start within a matter of hours un- 
less it is finally adjusted. If it has been 
adjusted, the Senator from Kansas has 
heard no report to that effect. Unless 
the dispute is settled, a steel strike is 
imminent, and in the meantime a big 
telephone strike is under way. 

I was interested, as I picked up the 
Wall Street Journal this morning, to 
note an article with reference to the 
Office of Price Stabilization and the pub- 
lic apathy to falling prices. Despite the 
demand on the part of some govern- 
mental agencies for a renewal of con- 
trols, there are also appearing signs that 
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the price ticket is going down, that 
sales of some commodities are being 
made all over the country at far below 
their price ceilings. Inventories of 
practically all soft goods are enlarged, 
and in many instances it is plainly ad- 
mitted that they are a drug on the mar- 
ket. Gross sales are down materially 
at this time of the year over what they 
were last year. Despite all this, and, 
of course, because of the fact that pro- 
posed control legislation will soon come 
before Congress, there is evidently a lot 
of fanfare to plug the measure. 

I was very much interested as I read 
this article. A part of its headline reads, 
“It chants ‘fight inflation’ on 1,700 radio 
stations; plasters 64,000 billboards.” 

The article also points out that the 
great entertainer from Hollywood, Bob 
Hope, has been solicited—I do not say 
employed; I do not know—to assist in 
this program. The article refers to him, 
I think, facetiously, and calls him Econo- 
mist Bob Hope. The article says: 

Called in to give a hand with these pro- 
raotional fireworks are some of the Nation’s 
most popular personalities. With reputa- 
tions based largely on achievements outside 
the sphere of economic study, they have 


nevertheless become economists for the nonce 
to advise the citizenry. 


There is also a report of the activities 
of one Martha Tilton, “whose qualifica- 
tions include a stint as the ‘thrush’ in 
Benny Goodman’s dance band. Says 
she: ‘We must support the Government’s 
battle to keep prices stable’.” 

Mr. President, what has all this to do 
with the instant situation and the picture 
today? AsI view thematter, I desire to 
ask one question. If the article is true, 
who is paying for all this promotional 
build-up? I have no reason to disbelieve 
that the reporter for the Wall Street 
Journal, who made these reports, com- 
piled the article, and has supplied addi- 
tional information on the subject, may 
have information that many of us do 
not have. 

Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
article entitled “Your OPS,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal for April 7, 
1952, be printed in the REcorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your OPS—It PLuGcs AHEAD WITH FANFARE 

DEsp?fre PUBLIC APATHY, FALLING Prices—ItT 

CHANTS “FIGHT INFLATION” ON 1,700 RapDIo 


STaTIONsS; PLasters 64,000 BILLBoaRDs— 
Stout BACKING BY Bos Hope 


In Chicago, meat capital of America, pork 
is selling at 15 to 30 percent below OPS 
ceilings. 

In New York, top clothing maker of the 
land, cotton cloth sells 15 to 35 percent be- 
low ceilings; woolen and worsted cloth a 
third or more below. A man’s suit given a 
ceiling of $75 last year now sells at $60. A 
woman's dress Officially stabilized at $14.95 
actually brings only $10.95 in the retail 
market. 

One big midwestern retailer estimates fur- 
niture prices are 10 to 15 percent below ceil- 
ings. Television set vendors just laugh when 
you talk about price controls—their prices 
have come down so much they can’t remem- 
ber what the ceilings were. 

Against a back -drop fashioned from such 
fabric, Wall Street Journal reporters have 
taken a close look at current doings of one of 
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Washington’s most ballyhooed bureaus, the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 


BUSY, BUSY, BUSY 


What was found, surprisingly, was not 
idleness. The OPS is busy. It’s busy with 
one of the biggest self-selling campaigns ever 
noted in a Government agency. It’s also still 
busy shoveling out tons of stabilizing litera- 
ture. Despite what looks like overwhelming 
apathy on the part of business and the 
public, it’s still busily holding lots of discus- 
sion clinics on stabilization, however indif- 
ferently these may be attended by the citi- 
zenry. And balancing its work load against 
its personnel, it is finding that it is badly 
understaffed. 

The big blitz of selling your OPS is aimed 
at both the ear and the eye. 

Some 1,700 radio stations will fling it forth 
between now and the end of June—the time, 
incidentally, when price controls will lapse 
unless Congress renews them. A sampling of 
the drumming crescendo: “Join in the fight 
against inflation. * * * Don’t let inflation 
weaken America during the period of uncer- 
tainty that lies ahead. * * * ‘Your coop- 
eration with OPS will help hold prices 
steady.” 

Evidence of the visual onslaught is every- 
where. OPS has plastered the land with 64,- 
000 billboard posters in three sizes, 300,000 
car cards in two sizes, a cool million posters 
for display in stores, and 175 cloth streamers 
for use on the outside of favored trolley 
cars. 

ECONOMIST BOB HOPE 


Called in to give a hand with these pro- 
motional fireworks are some of the Nation’s 
most popular personalities. With reputa- 
tions based largely on achievements outside 
the sphere of economic study, they have 
nevertheless become economists for the 
nonce to advise the citizenry. Such a one 
is Bob Hope. 

Speaking on the Star for Defense series of 
quarter-hour radio programs, this Hollywood 
economist says everybody can fight the 
home-front enemy. Specifically, we can sup- 
port price stabilization, the program which 
has slowed down inflation and is checking 
the stampede of price rises which followed 
the outbreak in Korea. After this, Bob tells 
some jokes. 

In another such program, the star is a lady 
economist, Martha Tilton, whose qualifica- 
tions include a stint as the thrush in Benny 
Goodman’s dance band. Says she: “We must 
support the Government’s battle to keep 
prices stable.” 

Texans in particular are treated to such 
discourses by an economist who has long had 
a strong following there—Mr. Hank Thom- 
son. Economist Thomson, leader of a hill- 
billy band, shouldn’t be confused with Hank 
Thompson, who sometimes plays third base 
for the New York Giants, and who has not 
as yet made public his views on price control, 

OVERWORKED CONTROLLERS 

During the current fiscal year OPS is cost- 
ing about $69,000,000 to run. It appears 
doubtful—if OPS gets its way—that this 
amount could be cut in the next fiscal year. 
This is made pretty clear by the reports from 
most big city OPS offices that they are sad- 
ly undermanned. 

The seriousness of this situation varies, a 
check in 14 cities shows. 

For example, in the big New York City 
clothing manufacturing area, where cotton 
and woolen cloth prices have slumped far 
below ceilings, the regional OPS reports it 
is badly understaffed. It has only 870 em- 
Ployees including 53 attorneys, 41 account- 
ants, 23 public information officers, 22 of- 
fice directors, 290 price-enforcement officers, 
284 price-division workers and 157 budget, 
personnel, and finance employees. 

In Pittsburgh, the official OPS press 
spokesman, a former song writer, says he 
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doesn’t know just what types of personnel 
his office is short of, “because I haven't 
looked around lately.” Both he and Direc- 
tor James H. Wallace, Jr., agree they are 
understaffed. 

An OPS spokesman in Washington indi- 
cates that some of the regional offices aren’t 
so short of manpower as they think—though 
he hastens to say the Washington headquar- 
ters certainly doesn’t overestimate its per- 
sonnel needs. 


SWAMPED WITH WORK 


The headquarters staff is swamped with 
work, although the volume of new price 
orders issued has dropped almost to zero in 
the past month, he adds. Much of this work 
results from the need to iron out kinks in 
orders already issued, the spokesman says. 
He notes, for example, that the order affect- 
ing the ceiling on potatoes has been revised 
once and amended three times since it was 
issued on January 5. 

Such activities apparently are now one of 
the major jobs at OPS offices around the Na- 
tion. Consider the paper blizzard perpe- 
trated by the Dallas regional office, for ex- 
ample. 

It mails out a monthly average of 619,457 
pieces of mail. Broken down to a daily 
average, based on a 5-day workweek, that 
amounts to 29,497. The Dallas office get bulk 
shipments of such literature from the Wash- 
ington headquarters, distributes some to the 
10 district offices in the area for redistribu- 
tion, and passes the rest out itself to mer- 
chants, manufacturers, chambers of com- 
merce, newspapers, and radio stations. 

What happens to all the orders and amend- 
ments issued? 

“I'd have to hire two lawyers to interpret 
the stuff for me, so I just heave it into the 
waste basket,” is the typical report of one 
small-business man, a Boston druggist. 


A VIEW FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Larger concerns usually try to keep track 
of the regulations one way or another. Says 
the comptroller of a department store in 
San Francisco: “We’ve got so many files of 
OPS memos and data that you couldn’t read 
through it in two solid months.” 

What is all this literature about? “Hell, 
I don’t know,” fumes the comptroller. “It’s 
so complex no one outside of a Philadelphia 
lawyer—that’s what they must have in 
Washington—could tell you. We’ve gotten 
and dutifully filed amendments to amend- 
ments to amendments. You tell me what it 
all means.” 

A chamber of commerce Official in Hous- 
ton, who is supposed to keep up with various 
Government regulations, has bound files a 
foot high containing OPS _ regulations, 
amendments, and bulletins. They’re just the 
ones he’s decided to keep, having tossed away 
many of them. “I just look at the titles and 
have them filed or thrown out,” says he. 


LIFE WITH OPS 


M. S. Charpiot, owner of American Home 
Appliance Co., in the same city, reports he 
averages about one new piece of literature 
from OPS every day or so. He puts them 
on a spindle when he finds them in his mail. 
“Then about every 2 weeks or so I have to 
take a half day off to go over this junk and 
fill out forms and what have you,” he com- 
plains. “When I get down to the job, it 
takes a slide rule to figure the stuff out. So 
I just throw away most of the material I get. 
OPS can send a man out here to do this stuff 
themselves, as far as I’m concerned.” 

He says the rules are plain stupid, add- 
ing: “I haven’t had a single customer ask to 
see the posted OPS prices. Besides, our 
prices average about 25 percent below ceil- 
ings.” 

The price police in city after city continue 
to go through the motions of conducting 
their price clinics to explain controls. They 
still send out flying squadrons to iron out 
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the troubles of businessmen in keeping step 
with official stabilization. 


FLYING SQUADRONS IN OPERATION 


Perhaps representative of the flying 
squadron is a five-man group which swooped 
into Lowell, Mass., recently from the Boston 
headquarters. OPS had arranged with the 
Lowell Chamber of Commerce and through 
the press to have the price specialists receive 
phone calls from local businessmen who. had 
price problems. Business was not over- 
whelming, the chamber reports. Only four 
of the two thousand-odd businessmen in the 
Lowell area phoned. 

A price clinic supposedly operates this 
way: Business, consumer and trade groups 
attend a session at which the price men 
explain regulations and answer questions. 
Houston’s OPS office, for example, says it 
holds about 25 of these weekly. The Detroit 
Office held nine in one recent month. These 
reports are representative. 

What transpires at one of these clinics? 
A Wall Street Journal reporter, who recently 
attended one in Chicago, filed this log: 

5:05 p.m. Meeting called to order. About 
35 persons, members of the Chicago Purchas- 
ing Agents Association, present. Chairs set 
up for 200. Members scattered about in 
knots, with huge gaps of empty chairs in 
between. 

5:08 p. m. After brief introduction, one 
of the two OPS specialists present began to 
speak. Sketched, rather vaguely, the history 
of how OPS formed its industrial commit- 
tees by inviting members of different indus- 
tries to sit on them. (This was general 
knowledge among the audience, which had 
convened to hear him speak on CPR 119, 
dealing with price regulations on mechani- 
cal precision springs, metal stampings and 
screw machine products.) Only reference to 
CPR 119: Said it differed from other price 
regulations in that it had a historical basis. 

5:15 p. m. First OPS man sat down. 
Chairman introduced his colleague. Latter 
declared he didn’t have anything to say, but 
on passing out about 10 copies of CPR 119, 
asked if there were any questions. 

5:25 p.m. After half-a-dozen or so apa- 
thetic questions the meeting sort of died. 
Typical remark heard as the meeting broke 
up: Nothing I couldn’t have found out by 
making one short phone call. 

These are the kinds of things that add up 
to the OPS being understaffed. But listen 
to this report from a disgusted ex-employee 
of OPS in Pittsburgh: 


BILL OF PARTICULARS 


“A completely superfiuous operation and 
political football headed by guys that do 
little or nothing, but have been on the politi- 
cal gravy train for years and are good at 
such a ‘nothing’ job. 

“The thousands of regulation 7 retail price 
ing charts are drawing dust in filing cases. 
Nothing has been done about the persons who 
have not filed them and nothing much has 
been done about the ones who did file them. 

“It’s not hard for the employees to find 
work that will make them appear to be 
busy. Thousands of regulations have to be 
distributed. Thousands of hours must be 
spent apparently ‘analyzing’ reports from the 
butcher, the baker, and so forth. But it’s 
mostly waste motion. Nothing ever seems 
to be solved. . 

“There’s plenty of phone calls to answer— 
mostly from confused business people. And 
Officials can always find some sort of business 
group to address. The employees are work- 
ing at something, expending a great deal of 
nervous energy, but even some of them ap- 
pear convinced it’s much ado about nothing.” 

And at one OPS office the chief informa- 
tion officer, who has had several years of 
newspaper experience, got the reporter aside 
and whispered: “Keep me in mind if you hear 
of a good newspaper job. This won’t last 
forever.” 
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RECESS 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow Tuesday, 
April 8, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 7 (legislative day of April 
2), 1952: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Brian S. Odem, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Texas. Mr. Odem is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expires 
April 26, 1952. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate on April 7 (legislative day of 
April 2), 1952: 

Circuir Court, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Philip L. Rice, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the Fifth Circuit, Circuit Courts, Territory of 
Hawaii. 


UNITED STATEs DistTRICT JUDGE 
Hon. David Northon Edelstein, of New York, 


to be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Sidney J. Thompson to be United States 
marshal for division No. 1, District of Alaska. 
John A. Roseen to be United States mar- 
shal for the northern district of California. 
Walter S. Farley to be United States mar- 


shal for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


UNITED STATES Amr ForcE 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the United States Air 
Force under the provisions of section 515, 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Clyde Kenneth Rich, 223A. 
Col. John Titcomb Sprague, 300A. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Apri 7, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art our strength and 
salvation, may our minds and hearts be 
filled with penitence and repentance, 
with humility and gratitude, as we con- 
template the solemn and sacred mean- 
ing of the closing days in the earthly life 
and ministry of our blessed Lord. 

Grant that we may commemorate 
reverently the events of a week which is 
hallowed by that Name which is above 
every name. We call it Holy Week but 
we humbly confess that our thoughts of 
holiness are often so superficial and 
unworthy. 

We acknowledge that we have failed 
to aspire to achieve that holiness of 
character which ‘we find in our Master 
and which we know is the secret of our 
own happiness. 
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Help us to understand that if we are 
to be partners with Him in the great 
task of redeeming and saving mankind 
then we also must have more of that 
spirit of love, which is willing to sacrifice. 

Hear us in our Saviour’s name. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 4, 1952, was read and ap- 
proved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: ‘ 

S. 25. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved July 
thereof and supplementary thereto; 

S. 2234. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto; and 
to repeal subdivision b of section 64, sub- 
division h of section 70, and sections 118, 
354, and 643 thereof and all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent therewith; 

S. 2240. An act to amend section 40 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase and fix the 
salary of full-time referees and to authorize 
increased salaries for part-time referees; and 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution to give the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) entitled ‘Joint resolution to con- 
firm and establish the titles of the States 
to lands beneath navigable waters with- 
in State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, 
and to provide for the use and control 
of said lands and resources’; requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, and Mr. Corpon to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States numbered 
52-17. 





ALASKA RAILROADS TAX 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 156) to 
repeal the Alaska railroads tax. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, as I understand, there is a tax of 1 


1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
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percent on business done in Alaska by 
the Alaska Railroad, and that this 
money in turn is reappropriated to the 
government of Alaska. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 

Under existing law a Federal tax of 
1 percent is imposed on the gross income 
of all railroad corporations doing busi- 
ness in Alaska on the business done in 
Alaska. The Alaska railroads tax is a 
franchise or license tax very much like 
franchise taxes imposed by many State 
governments on public utility corpora- 
tions. Although the tax is imposed by 
the Federal Government, the entire pro- 
ceeds of the tax are authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually from the general 
fund of the Treasury for payment to the 
Treasurer of Alaska for general pur- 
poses of the Alaska Territorial Govern- 
ment. If for any year the entire amount 
of the collections of the tax is not appro- 
priated, the excess is authorized for ap- 
propriation for the following fiscal year. 

In the last Congress legislation was en- 
acted to withdraw the Federal Govern- 
ment from the area of license taxes in 
the Territory of Alaska. It is understood 
that failure to include repeal of the 
Alaska railroads tax in that legislation 
was an oversight. Accordingly, the en- 
actment of the pending bill is necessary 
to carry out the policy agreed upon by 
the preceding Congress. 

Both the Treasury Department and 
the Department of the Interior reported 
favorably on the bill and the bill was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, effective with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1950, chapter 8 of the Internal 
Revenue Code (imposing the Alaska railroads 
tax) is hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “begin- 
ning after December 31, 1950,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ending after the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


amendment was 





RESCISSION OF TAX ON CERTAIN 
COCONUT OIL, THE PRODUCT OF 
TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7188) to 
provide that the additional tax imposed 
by section 2470 (a) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code shall not apply in respect 
of coconut oil produced in, or produced 
from materials grown in, the territory 
of the Pacific islands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, as I understand this bill gives the 
same treatment on coconut oil in the 
case of the territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands as is provided under existing law 
for the Philippines and the possessions 
of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The same treat- 
ment is accorded. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I just want to bring 
out the fact that this bill should not be 
considered as a letting down of the tariff 
bars; it is simply a concession for those 
territories that need relief. Without this 
we would have to help them in some other 
way. : 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 

This bill would exempt coconut oil de- 
rived from copra originating in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands from the 
additional processing tax of 2 percent 
per pound imposed by section 2470 (a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code. A 
similar exemption is now provided for 
coconut oil derived from copra from the 
Philippine Islands or any possession of 
the United States. 

This legislation, which was requested 
originally by the Secretary of Defense 
and is now urged by the Department of 
the; Interior, is important to the 56,000 
people residing in the trust areas of some 
96 island groups in the Pacific Ocean. 
Although the trust territories supply 
only about 1 to 2 percent of the normal 
copra imports of the United States, this 
accounts for about 85 percent of the dol- 
lar value of exports from those territories 
and is a principal source of native in- 
come. The effect of the 2-cents-per- 
pound processing tax is to reduce the 
purchase price of copra in the trust ter- 
ritories as compared with the price avail- 
able to producers in the Philippine Is- 
lands and in the possessions of the 
United States, with a resultant reduc- 
tion of approximately one-third in the 
principal source of native income. The 
quantity of such imports is so small that 
domestic industries would not be ad- 
versely affected. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2470 (a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to the additional tax on domestic processing 
of coconut oil) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) Additional rate on coconut oil. There 
shall be imposed (in addition to the tax 
imposed by the preceding paragraph) a tax 
of 2 cents per pound, to be paid by the proc- 
essor, upon the first domesgic processing of 
coconut oil or of any combination or mix- 
ture containing a substantial quantity of 
coconut oil with respect to which oil there 
has been no previous first domestic process- 
ing. The additional tax imposed by this 
paragraph shall not apply when it is estab- 
lished, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, that the coconut 
oil (whether or not contained in a combi- 
nation or mixture) (A) is wholly the pro- 
duction of the Philippine Islands, any pos- 
session of the United States, or the territory 
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of the Pacific islands (thereinafter in this 
paragraph referred to as the ‘trust terri- 
tory’), or (B) was produced wholly from 
materials the growth or production of the 
Philippine Islands, any possession of the 
United States, or the trust territory: Pro- 
vided, however, That such additional tax 
shall apply in respect of coconut oil (whether 
or not contained in a combination or mix- 
ture) so derived from the trust territory, 
to such extent, and at such time after the 
date of the applicable proclamation, as the 
President, after taking into account the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States with re- 
spect to the economy of the trust territory, 
shall hereafter determine and proclaim to be 
justified to prevent substantial injury or the 
threat thereof to the competitive trade of any 
country of the free world. The tax imposed 
by this paragraph shall not apply to any 
domestic processing after July 3, 1974.” 

Src. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be effective only after the day on which 
this act is enacted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed; and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MACHINE GUNS AND SHORT-BAR- 
RELED FIREARMS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7189) to 
amend the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code which relate to machine 
guns and short-barreled firearms, so as 
to impose a tax on the making of sawed- 
off shotguns and to extend such provi- 
sions to Alaska and Hawaii, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, as I understand this bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, it amends the present National Fire- 
arms Act. There has been a loophole in 
this act wherein gangsters can go in and 
buy shotguns, then saw off the barrel and 
not be subject to the tax. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct, 
they are not now subject to the tax. The 
present law has been found defective. 
This bill was recommended by the Treas- 
ury Department and has the unanimous 
approval of our committee. It places 
shotguns in the same category as ma- 
chine guns. 

The purpose of the bill is to bring the 
act of making sawed-off shotguns and 
rifles, or otherwise transforming a weap- 
on into a firearm, within the tax on fire- 
arms imposed by subchapter B of chap- 
ter 25 of the Internal Revenue Code and 
to provide for the forfeiture of any fire- 
arm produced in this manner without 
the tax first having been paid. The bill 
would also extend the provisions of the 
National Firearms Act to the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. The National 
Firearms Act was passed in 1934 in an 
effort to control, through the Federal 
power of taxation, the traffic in machine 
guns and sawed-off guns, the type of fire- 
arms commonly used by the gangster 
element. 

Since the effective control over fully 
automatic firearms, such as machine 
guns and machine pistols, has made it 
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difficult for criminals to obtain such fire- 
arms, the sawed-off shotgun has become 
the favorite offensive weapon of such 
criminals. By the comparatively simple 
device of purchasing standard shotguns 
from legitimate dealers and then sawing 
off the barrels to a length of less than 
18 inches, criminals are able to make 
vicious weapons without incurring the 
penalties of the act. Since such weap- 
ons are seldom transferred after the bar- 
rels have been sawed off, the owners can- 
not be prosecuted for possession of a fire- 
arm unlawfully transferred. Hence, the 
act does not reach those who possess 
sawed-off shotguns made in this manner. 
It is this defect in the act which the bill 
is designed to correct. The bill would 
also extend the provisions of the National 
Firearms Act as amended to the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii in the same 
manner that other excise taxes have been 
made applicable to these Territories. 

The bill was introduced at the request 
of the Treasury Department and re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. This is necessary 
to beat the damnable actions of gang- 
sters? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think we can 
assure the sportsmen and hunters and 
those dealing in guns and firearms that 
this does not invade the sportsmen at 
all. This is merely a bill against gang- 
sters and does not apply to anybody else; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGHTON, It just applies to 
sawed-off shotguns. The law is intended 
to deal more effectively with gangsters 
who buy an ordinary shotgun and saw 
off the barrel to less than 18 inches, then 
evade the present law in that way. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
sportsmen do not use sawed-off shot- 
guns. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; I understand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 


IMPOSITION OF TAX ON THE MAKING OF CERTAIN 
FIREARMS 


Section 1. Subchapter B of chapter 25 of 
the Internal Revenue Code is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“SEC. 2734. Tax on Making Firearms. 


“(a) Rate: There shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon the making in the United 
States of any firearm (whether by manufac- 
ture, putting together, alteration, any com- 
bination thereof, or otherwise) a tax at that 
rate provided in section 2720 (a) which would 
apply to any transfer of the firearms so made. 

“(b) Exceptions: The tax imposed by sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to the making 
of a firearm— 

“(1) by any person who is engaged within 
the United States in the business of manu- 
facturing firearms; 

“(2) from another firearm with respect to 
which a tax has been paid, prior to such mak- 
ing, under either section 2720 (a) or under 
subsection (a) of this section; or 

“(8) for the use of (A) the United States 
Government, any State, Territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States, any political sub- 
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division thereof, or the District of Columbia, 
or (B) any peace officer or any Federal officer 
designated by regulations of the Secretary. 


Any person who makes a firearm in respect 
of which the tax imposed by subsection (a) 
does not apply by reason of the preceding 
sentence shall make such report in respect 
thereof as the Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe. 

“(c) By whom paid; when paid: The tax 
imposed by subsection (a) shall be paid 
by the person making the firearm. Such tax 
shall be paid in advance of the making of 
the firearm. 

“(d) How paid: Payment of the tax im- 
posed by subsection (a) shall be represented 
by appropriate stamps to be provided by the 
Secretary. 

“(e) Declaration: It shall be unlawful for 
any person subject to the tax imposed by 
subsection (a) to make a firearm unless, prior 
to such making, he has declared in writing 
his intention to make a firearm, has affixed 
the stamp described in subsection (d) to the 
original of such declaration, and has filed 
such original and a copy thereof. The dec- 
laration required by the preceding sentence 
shall be filed at such place, and shall be in 
such form and contain such information, as 
the Secretary may by regulations prescribe. 
The original of the declaration, with the 
stamp affixed, shall be returned to the person 
making the declaration. If the person mak- 
ing the declaration is an individual, there 
shall be included as part of the declaration 
the fingerprints and a photograph of such 
individual.” 


EXTENSION OF FIREARMS TAXES TO ALASKA AND 
HAWAII 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 2720 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is hereby amended by striking 
out “continental United States” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “United States.” 

(6) Section 2733 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (defining the term “continental 
United States”) is hereby repealed. 

(c) Paragraphs (d), (e), and (f) of sec- 
tion 2733 of the Internal Revenue Code are 
hereby amended by striking out “continental 
United States” in each such paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof “United States.” 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 2723 (c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Documents to accompany transfers: 
No person shall transfer a firearm unless such 
person, in addition to complying with sub- 
section (b), transfers therewith (in compli- 
ance with such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed under this subchapter for proof of 
payment of all taxes on such firearm)— 

“(1) for each prior transfer of such fire- 
arm which was subject to the tax imposed 
by section 2720 (a), the stamp-affixed order 
provided in this section, and 

“(2) for any making of such firearms which 
was subject to the tax imposed by section 
2734 (a), the stamp-affixed declaration pro- 
vided in section 2734.” 

(b) Section 2726 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Possessing firearms unlawfully trans- 
ferred or made: It shall be unlawful for any 
person to receive or possess any firearm which 
has at any time been transferred in violation 
of section 2720, 2721 (b), 2722, 2723, 2727, or 
2731 of this subchapter, or which has at any 
time been made in violation of section 2734 
of this subchapter.” 

(c) Section 2730 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby amended by striking out 
“transferred” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“transferred or made.” 

(ad) Section 2731 ofthe Internal Revenue 
Code is hereby amended by striking out “‘sec- 
tion 2720 (a)”’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sections 2720 (a) and 2734 (a).” 
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(e) Section 3261 (b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby amended by striking out 
the proviso and by adding at the end of such 
section 3261 (b) the following new sentence: 
“No person shall be required to register un- 
der this subsection with respect to a firearm 
which such person acquired by transfer or 
importation or which such person made, if 
provisions of subchapter B of chapter 25 ap- 
plied to such transfer, importation, or mak- 
ing, as the case may be, and if the provisions 
which applied thereto were complied with.” 

(f) Section 3261 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby repealed. 

(g) Section 3263 (b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby amended by inserting “or 
a stamp-affixed declaration as provided in 
section 2734” after “section 2723.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 4. (a) The effective date of the 
amendments made by this act shall be the 
first day of the fourth month following the 
month in which this act is enacted. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), reg- 
istration under section 3261 of the Internal 
Revenue Code which is required by reason 


of the amendments made by this act shall: 


commence on the first day of the second 
month following the month in which this 
act is enacted. 

(c) Nothing in subchapter B of chapter 25 
of the Internal Revenue Code or of part VIII 
of subchapter A of chapter 27 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, as amended by this act, 
shall impose any liability (whether crimi- 
nal or otherwise) in respect of any act or 
failure to act occurring before the effective 
date specified in subsection (a), unless such 
liability would have existed in respect of 
such act or failure to act under the provi- 
sions of such subchanter B and part VIII 
as they existed on the day prior to the ef- 
fective date specified in subsection (a). 

(dad) In the case of any person who is liable 
for a tax under any provision of section 3260 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code solely by 
reason of the amendments made by this act 
and who (prior to the effective date of these 
amendments) commenced the activity which 
makes him subject to tax under such. pro- 
vision, such tax shall be reckoned propor- 
tionately from the beginning of the effective 
date of these amendments to and including 
the thirtieth day of June following; and 
such tax shall be due on, and payable on or 
before, the last day of the fourth month 
after the month in which this act is enacted. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 7, strike out “firearms” and 
insert “firearm.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





NORTHEASTERN INTERSTATE FOR- 
EST FIRE PROTECTION COMPACT 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4764) 
granting the consent and approval of 
Congress to the participation of certain 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada in 
the Northeastern Forest Fire Protection 
Compact, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
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stand the Congress has already author- 
ized a compact between the Provinces of 
Canada and some of our States to pro- 
vide for more effective methods of fight- 
ing forest fires. The bill permits our 
country and Canada to carry out the 
original compact, and in connection with 
that to allow Canadians temporarily to 
come in to fight a fire’ without appli- 
cation of the provisions of the immigra- 
tion law. In other words, it is imple- 
menting a compact already made and 
making it an actuality and putting it in 
operation? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is cor- 
rect. 

The SPEAKER. If there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

. Be it enacted, etc., That the consent and 
approval of Congress is hereby given to the 
participation in the Northeastern Interstate 
Forest Fire Protection Compact in the man- 
ner provided in, and as a party to, such com- 
pact of any Province of the Dominion of 


‘Canada which is contiguous to any State 


which is a party to such compact, heretofore 
approved by the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent and approval of Congress 
to an interstate forest fire protection com- 
pact”, approved June 25, 1949 (63 Stat. 271). 

Sec. 2. In order to assist in carrying out 
the terms of such compact, and notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law— 

(a) the Secretary of the Treasury, after 
consultation with other appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies, may prescrike 
such procedures as he shall deem necessary 
for the purposes of such compact for the 
entry of the United States of articles of any 
kind. He may also prescribe regulations 
which permit, for such purposes, the return 
to United States customs territory of any 
articles temporarily exported, and the im. 
portation for temporary storage or use of 
any other articles, without entry and with- 
out the payment of any duty or tax imposed 
upon or by reason of importation; 

(b) the head of any Federal agency, other 
than the Treasury Department, exercising 
by law any authority with respect to imports 
or exports of any kind, may make such spe- 
cial rules and regulations relating to the 
exercise of such authority as he shall deem 
necessary for the purposes of such compact; 
and 

(c) the Attorney General, in the case of 
the immigration laws, and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Security Administrator 
in the case of the public health laws, may 
make such special rules and regulations as 
they shall deem necessary for the entry of 
persons to the United States for the purposes 
of such compact. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 8, line 3, after the word “the”, insert 
“temporary.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point I may insert a full explanation of 
this bill and that the author of the bill, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OsTERTAG] may have the privilege of ex- 
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tending his remarks immediately fol- 
lowing mine in explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. 4764 is to obtain 
congressional approval of the participa- 
tion in the Northeastern Interstate 
Forest Fire Protection Cu.npact of any 
Province of the Dominion of Canada 
contiguous to any State which is a party 
to that compact, approved by Congress 
June 25, 1949—Public Law 129, Eighty- 
first Congress, Sixty-third Statute, page 
271. Hon. Haroxtp C. Ostertac, of New 
York, is the author of H. R. 4764. 

The purpose: of the Northeastern In- 
terstate Forest Fire Protection Compact 
is to obtain cooperation among the 
member States in preventing and sup- 
pressing forest fires. Its enactment by 
Congress was prompted by the disastrous 
forest fires in Maine and other North- 
eastern States in 1947 which emphasized 
the imperative need for closer integra- 
tion of State fire plans, for mutual as- 
sistance in emergencies, and for more 
effective training for coordinated and 
efficient action. 

At the time the interstate compact 
Was approved, certain Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada were recognized by 
the Congress as being in the problem 
area, but the act prescribed that “the 
consent and approval of Congress is 
hereby given to an interstate forest fire 
protection compact, as hereinafter set 
out; but before any Province of the Do- 
minion of Canada shall be made a party 
to such compact, the further consent of 
Congress shall first be obtained.” 

H. R. 4764 seeks to obtain that ap- 
proval and it restricts approval to those 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
contiguous to any State which is a party 
to the compact. The act of June 25, 
1949, provides that the participation of 
Canadian Provinces in the compact 
would be governed by the principles out- 
lined in that act. 

At the present time the Northeastern 
States and Canadian Provinces along 
the international boundary are unable 
to work together with maximum effec- 
tiveness in preventing and suppressing 
forest fires. By supplementing the act 
of June 25, 1949, H. R. 4764 will greatly 
facilitate their efforts toward mutual aid 
and assistance and will enable the indi- 
vidual member States and Provinces to 
cope more effectively with future fire 
emergencies. 

All the executive departments con- 
cerned together with the Bureau of the 
Budget, favor enactment of this legisla- 
tion, which was favorably reported 
unanimously by the Ways and Means 
Committee with a minor amendment 
suggested by the Department of Justice. 

Section 2 of H. R. 4764 provides (a) 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe such procedures as he shall 
deem necessary for the purposes of the 
compact for the entry to the United 
States of articles of any kind, and return 
of articles temporarily exported; (b) 
that the head of any Federal agency, 
other than the Treasury Department, 
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exercising by law any authority with re- 
spect to imports or exports of any kind, 
may make such rules and regulations as 
he shall deem necessary for the purposes 
of the compact; (c) the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in the case of the immigration 
laws, and the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service with the approval 
of the Federal Security Administrator 
in the case of public health laws, may 
make such rules and regulations as they 
shall deem necessary for the purposes of 
the compact. 

The following table shows the number 
of fires in the various forest areas, the 
number of acres, and the loss in money 
damage: 











- ‘ Estimated 

Fires Acres ines 
Pacific group-.-__...-..- 7, 23 521, 478 Le 452, 470 

+ Rocky Mountain 

ae 5, 127 223, 524 1, 636, 313 
Eastern group...-.--- 16, 729 469, 187 1, 764, 097 
Southern group...---.| 169, 458 | 13, 674, 677 | 31, 656, 855 
North Central group... 9, 715 629, 674 1, 681, 637 
Total 1950......] 208, 402 | 15, 518, 540 | 47, 191, 352 
Total 1949...... 195, 774 | 15,397,419 | 43, 483, 931 








Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
enactment of this legislation is both de- 
sirable and urgent. It is desirable be- 
cause it will enable a highly -effective 
interstate forest fire-fighting organiza- 
tion in our Northeastern States to link 
forces with the forest fire-fighting or- 
ganizations of contiguous provinces of 
Canada, in the event of emergency. It 
is urgent because the spring forest-fire 
season is upon us, and no one knows 
when mutual fire-fighting aid along the 
Canadian border may be needed. 

The destruction of our invaluable for- 
est resources by fire is one of the most 
inexcusable and senseless wastes that 
our economy sustains. Year after year, 
millions of dollars worth of timber is 
consumed by fire, and the aggregate loss, 
in terms of diminished fertility cf the 
soil, destruction of wildlife, and accel- 
erated erosion, may run into the billions. 

In 1950, according to the Forest Serv- 
ice, the total estimated loss from forest 
fires was in excess of $47,000,000. Much 
of that loss could be prevented if ade- 
quate and coordinated forest fire-fight- 
ing organizations existed throughout 
the Nation. 

The States of the Northeast becaine 
acutely conscious of the need for such 
a coordinated organization in 1947, when 
the disastrous forest fires swept across 
Maine. 

Determined to prevent e repetition of 
that calamity, the New England Coun- 
cil and the New England Governors’ 
Council, with New York participating, 
inaugurated a series of conferences look- 
ing toward the establishment of a North- 
eastern Interstate Forest Fire Compact. 
Following a year of study and negotia- 
tions, under auspices of the Council of 
State Governments, the compact was 
crafted and submitted to the States and 
to the Congress. In 1949, I had the 
honor of sponsoring the legislation in 
the State of New York by which the 
compact was approved. By the follow- 
ing year, the compact had received the 
a >proval of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 


Rhode Island, and meanwhile it had re- 
ceived the consent and approval of the 
Congress. Thus it became one of the 
most widely adopted, and the most 
swiftly implemented compacts in inter- 
state history. 

The objective of the Northeastern For- 
est Fire Protection Compact is to pro- 
mote effective prevention and control of 
forest fires, by developing among the 
States an integrated fire-fighting system, 
including a coordinated regional plan. 
It involves the development and main- 
tenance of adequate forest fire-fighting 
services within the States, and provides 
for mutual aid among them in the event 
of need. A central agency coordinates 
the activities of the compacting States. 

Provision is made in the compact for 
the use of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice as the primary research and coordi- 
nating agency. Thus a close and highly 
effective relationship has grown up be- 
tween the Federal and State forest fire- 
fighting agencies, as well as among the 
States’ agencies embraced by this com- 
pact. 

From the beginning it was recognized 
that it would be desirable to secure the 
participation of Canada in the compact. 
The United States-Canadian border in 
the Northeast is a heavily wooded border, 
and forest fires do not stop at interna- 
tional boundaries any more than they 
stop at State boundaries. The original 
compact, therefore, makes provision for 
participation by the Provinces of Canada 
which are contiguous to the compacting 
States. Congress, in approving the com- 
pact took cognizance of this fact but 
provided that further consent would be 
required before Canadian participation 
could be effectuated. 

The Canadians, who prize and respect 
their forest as much, if perhaps not more, 
than we do, have from the first been 
keenly interested in the compact. Their 
representatives have attended many of 
the meetings of the Compact Commis- 
sion and they have signified their in- 
terest in formally joining hands in this 
program for mutual aid, when and if the 
door is opened to them. The bill before 
you today will make that possible. 

In closing, I cannot refrain from point- 
ing out that the cost of establishing this 
important and effective fire-fighting 
mechanism has been relatively inconse- 
quential. One of its great virtues, in 
fact, is that it has added virtually noth- 
ing to the public’s tax burdens or to 
the size of our Government bureaucracy. 
It has merely organized, coordinated, and 
put to more effective use the forest fire- 
fighting organizations which were al- 
ready in existence, in the interests of 
the safety and economy of the whole 
northeastern region, and above all, in 
the interests of protecting our forest 
resources. 

I hope that this body will act speedily 
on the bill before us and give it the 
approval which it merits. 





x XCISE TAX ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5998) to 
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amend the excise tax on photographic 
apparatus. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the second 
sentence of section 3406 (a) (4) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code as amendeu by section 
486 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1951 is fur- 
ther amended by adding after the comma 
following the words “to X-ray film” the fol- 
lowing: “to unperforated microfilm.” 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be effective as of November 1, 1951. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
an explanation of the bill in the Recorp 
at this point and to say that this is to 
correct a gross injustice in regard to the 
tax on films. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, H. R. 5998 corrects a technical mis- 
take in the Revenue Act of 1951 by 
amending section 3406 (a) (4) of the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to exempt 
all unperforated microfilm from the 20- 
percent excise tax imposed by that sec- 
tion. 

The Revenue Act of 1951 provided a 
uniform rate of tax of 20 percent for all 
articles taxable under section 3406 (a) 
(4) of the Internal Revenue Code and 
revised the tax base so as to impose the 
tax, insofar as administratively prac- 
ticable, only on film, cameras, and lenses 
which do not represent a cost of doing 
business. 

In the case of photographic filra, the 
present law, as amended by the Revenue 
Act of 1951, imposes the 20-percent tax 
on all unexposed photographic film in 
rolls except X-ray film, film more than 
150 feet in length, or film more than 25 
feet in length and more than 30 milli- 
meters in width. Most microfilm, which 
is a type of film generally used by busi- 
ness for preserving records, is manufac- 
tured in lengths exceeding 150 feet, and, 
therefore, is exempt from the tax on 
photographic film. 

The attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee has been called to the fact 
that a few business enterprises produce 
microfilm in 100-foot lengths, which is 
less than 30 millimeters in width, and 
on which, therefore, under the specific 
definition of taxable film contained in 
the present law, the 20-percent excise 
tax must be paid. Since the producers 
of this microfilm compete generally in 
the same market with manufacturers 
selling microfilm over 150 feet in length, 
the continued imposition of a 20-percent 
excise tax on their product places them 
at a serious competitive disadvantage 
unintended by the Congress. An exemp- 
tion from the 20-percent excise tax for 
unperforated microfilm, as provided in 
H. R. 5998, corrects this inequity and 
fulfills the intent of the Congress in the 
Revenue Act of 1954 to exempt from tax 
all film which represents a cost of doing 
business, 
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The Treasury Department has no ob- 
jection to the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, which was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to re- . 


consider was laid on the table. 





PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
there be any opportunity for either 1- 
minute speeches or insertions in the REc- 
ORD today? 

The SPEAKER. There will be oppor- 
tunity for insertions in the Recorp, and 
then, after the business of the day, 


Members who desire to proceed for a. 


minute may do so. 





THE LATE KENNETH ROMNEY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with regret that I announce to the 
House the death of a man that I hada 
strong feeling of respect for as well as a 
strong feeling of friendship, the former 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Kenneth Romney. I 
liked Ken Romney very much; [ liked 
him in his days of popularity and suc- 
cess; I liked him in his days of unfortu- 
nate adversity. He was a sweet charac- 
ter, a man who did countless thousands 
of favors for others during his lifetime, 
a man who was always trying to help 
others. It is with deep regret that I an- 
nounce his death. His death is a per- 
sonal loss to me, because friendship to 
me means everything in the world. To 
me it is the most sacred relationship out- 
side of the sacred ties of family life itself. 
When I first came to the Congress Ken 
Romney was very kind to me in guiding 
me, in directing me, in making construc- 
tive suggestions to me. Out of our as- 
sociation there developed a very strong 
and close friendship which has lasted 
throughout the years, up to the very time 
of his death. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to Mrs. Romney 
and her son and to his two surviving sis- 
ters my profound sympathy in their great 
loss and sorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleague, the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], in announcing 
the passing of Kenneth Romney, former 
Sergeant at Arms of this House. Ken- 
neth R-mney was born in the State of 
Mcntana, in the district I represent. 


Mr. Speaker, I join the majority leader 
in expressing my condolences to Mrs. 
Romney, to their son, and to his two 
sisters. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Thursday next for 20 minutes, following 
the legislation program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. JACKSON of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes on tomorrow, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered. 





HON. ADOLFH J. SABATH 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


‘I want to join with other Members of the 


House in extending my kindest wishes, 
as well as my congratulations, upon the 
kirthday anniversary of our distin- 
guished colleague, ADOoLPH J. SABATH. 

Although we do not agree at all times 
with respect to our views concerning 
legislative matters, I want to pay tribute 
to the distinguished chairman of the all- 
powerful Rules Committee of the Heuse 
for the fairness with which I, as well as 
other minority Members of the House, 
are treated when they appear before that 
great committee to express our opinions 
on legislation that is considered from 
time to time. I have found Mr. Saratu 
to be fair and considerate at all times. 

It is a pleasure to join with my fellow 
Members of this great body in saying to 
our colleague from Illinois, “A happy 
birthday to you.” 





MISSOURI BASIN FLOODS 


Mr. LOUVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
we had under consideration the Army 
civil-functions bill. At that time, I took 
the floor and protested the action of the 
subcommittee in cutting down on the 
funds for one Missouri Basin dam to a 
mere $700,600 and cutting another out 
completely. Neither one of these dams 
came under the “new starts” formula. 
I speak of Oahe, S. Dak., and Gavins 
Point, Nebr. 

The saying “As ye sow, so shall ye also 
reap,” came to my mind as I read this 
morning’s papers from South Dakota. 
An inundation of the Missouri Basin is 
taking place in South Dakota today. 
Flood stage has been reached. The great 
flood of 1943 reached a peak of 19.6 
feet at Pierre, S. Dak., and 22 feet at Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., that spring. Today, the 
water is at 17 feet at Pierre and 25.8 


feet at Bismarck with the crest due to 
come tonight or tomorrow morning. 

Last week, we had the opportunity to 
use “the ounce of prevention.” Let us 
hope the “pound of cure” is not neces- 
Sary as it was in Missouri and Kansas 
last spring at a tune of $25,000,000, not 
counting over a billion dollars’ damage. 
Frankly, we would have a hard time con- 
vincing the people of my district that 
we were trying to “roll the pork bar- 
rel” here last week. 

I should like to call your attention to 
the fact that these floods are the result 
of only tributary streams below the Gar- 
rison, N. Dak., project. It is not the 
full sweep of the Missouri River as 
were the floods last year in Missouri and 
Kansas, however, they are just as dan- 
gerous. 

Residents of Pierre, S. Dak., have been 
sandbagging their places of business. 
They have prepared their cellars for the 
onslaught. They have placed sandbags 
around tneilr nomes and they feel that 
Congress has sandbagged them. 

I am inserting an editorial from the 
Pierre Capital Journal written by Robert 
Hipple, an authority on the Missouri 
River. I feel that his statement is espe- 
cially cogent at this time: 

OaneE Wovutp Stop It 

The House of Representatives Wednesday 
passed an appropriation bill which carries 
appropriations for flood-control work during 
the coming fiscal year. 

Even while the House was voting down 
proposals to increase the appropriations 
which a committee had recommended the 
people of Pierre and Fort Pierre were moving 
out of their homes in the path of the flood 
waters of the Missouri River. 

There is never anything certain about the 
Missouri; but it does seem as certain as any- 
thing can be that a major flood disaster is to 
be visited upon the people living in the 
river’s flood plain during the month of April. 
The great bulk of the water which will cause 
this damage comes from the heavy snow in 
the western Dakotas. This is exactly the 
area which comprises the drainage area trib- 
utary to the Oahe Reservoir. 

If the Oahe Dam were in existence today 
there would be no flood. Since it is not in 
existence there is going to be a flood More- 
over there will continue to be floods until 
the Cahe Dam is built. 

We have hopes that when this bill reaches 
the Senate there will be a different attitude 
toward the real and desperate need for flood 
protection in the Missouri Valley, and that 
the Senate will vote for a larger appropria- 
tion for work on the Oahe Dam during the 
coming year than was provided in the bill 


. as it passed the House. 


It will be necessary to convince the Sena- 
tors, and the Congressmen, that such a need 
does exist. We are of the opinion that the 
river will do a far better job of providing 
convincing evidence than anything that peo- 
ple can do or say. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today, tomorrow, and the next 
day for 10 minutes on each day, follow- 
ing the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore granted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Wednesday, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 52] 

Abbitt Granahan O’Konski 
Addonizio Green O'Neill 
Andersen, Halleck Osmers 

H. Carl Hand Passman 
Anderson, Caiif. Harden Perkins 
Anfuso Hart Philbin 
Armstrong Hays, Ohio Pickett 
Barrett Hedrick Poulson 
Bates Mass. Heffernan Powell 
Battle Heller Price 
Beall Herter Prouty 
Belcher Hoffman,Ill. Rains 
Bender Holifield Reece, Tenn, 
Blackney Hull Reed, Ill. 
Boykin Ikard Rhodes 
Buckley Jackson, Calif. Ribicoff 
Burton Jackson, Wash. Robeson 
Bush James Rodino 
Butler Jarman Roosevelt 
Canfield Javits Sabath 
Carlyle Jonas Sadlak 
Carrigg Kelley, Pa. Sasscer 
Case Kelly, N. Y. Scott, Hardie 
Celler Kennedy Sheehan 
Chiperfield Kersten, Wis. Shelley 
Chudoff King, Pa. Sieminski 
Clemente Klein Simpson, Pa. 
Combs Kluczynski Smith, Kans. 
Cooley Larcade Springer 
Corbett Lyle Steed 
Davis, Tenn. McConnell Stigler 
Dawson McDonough Stockman 
Deane McGrath Taylor 
DeGraffenried McKinnon Vail 
Denny McVey Velde 
Dingell Mack, Il. Watts 
Dollinger Mason Weichel 
Donovan Miller, Calif. Welch 
Doyle Morano Wheeler 
Fallon Morgan Whitten 
Fine Morton Wickersham 
Flood Murdock Widnall 
Fulton Murphy Wood, Ga. 
Garmatz Murray, Wis. Yates 
Golden Nelson 
Gordon O'Brien, Ill. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 296 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1953 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7391) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate run throughout 
the afternoon, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBEeR] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair under- 
stands the request, does that mean that 
general debate will run for today only? 

Mr. TABER. That depends on where 
we get and what the situation is at the 
end of the day. 

Mr. MAHON. I am hopeful we can 
close general debate today. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7391, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, we now 
begin consideration of the largest appro- 
priation bill for the session. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been work- 
ing on this bill for about 12 weeks. If 
the Members will get a copy of the re- 
port you will note the membership of 
the subcommittee that handled the 
hearings. This year, in order to try 
to expedite the hearings with the hope 
of adjourning Congress by early July, 
the committee was broken into three 
subcommittees for the consideration of 
the details and the budget. However, 
the whole committee met for the con- 
sideration of all of the major testimony 
on the over-all defense budget. hearing 
the testimony of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and budget 
officers and Joint Chiefs of Staff, and so 
forth. 

Mr. SHEPPARD handled the details of 
the Navy budget. He was assisted by 
Mr. FERNANDEZ and Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. 
Mr. SrKeEs handled the detailed hearings 
for the Army. He was assisted by Mr. 
FiLoop and Mr. Scrivner. Mr. TABER, 
Mr. Gore, and myself handled the details 
of the Air Force budget. Mr. Ritey, of 
South Carolina, was chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of military pub- 
lic works. He was assisted by Mr. Fur- 
COLo and Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. How- 
ever, Mr. RiLey and his group sat in on 
much of the regular hearings and they, 
along with the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Passman] assisted in the mark- 
up of the bill. . 

Mr. Robert Lambert, chief clerk of the 
Military Subcommittee, and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee staff were in- 
valuable to the committee during the 
hearings and during the actual writing 
of the provisions in the bill. The comp- 
trollers and budget officers and officials 
generally in the Department of Defense 
were most cooperative at all times with 
the committees. 

I want to make special reference to 
Brig. Gen. Robert S. Moore of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. His services 
were constantly at the disposal of the 
committee and without his help the com- 
mittee would have been at a great dis- 
advantage in seeking to readily secure 
needed information and counsel from 
the Department of Defense. 

This bill is being brought to the floor 
$4,200,000,000 below the request of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Some Members are saying that the bill 
can easily be further reduced by per- 
haps as much as $5,000,000,000. Such 
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talk is, of course, completely unrealistic 
and I do not think for one moment that 
this bill can safely be reduced by an 
additional $5,000,000,000, or that it will 
be materially reduced by the House of 
Representatives. 

We may have become accustomed to 
world tension, but the truth is that the 
world situation is still highly explosive 
and dangerous. We have by no means 
achieved our goal of adequate military 
strength. The cut which we have made 
in the military budget is as far as many 
of us are willing to go at this time; in 
fact, I fear that the cut is too deep. I 
know that it is too deep if we look at 
the picture strictly and solely from a 
military standpoint. When we have 
achieved more adequate strength we can 
then and we must then level our defense 
spending to a lower plane. 

The cut which we have made repre- 
sents a reduction of $10,000,000,000 below 
the appropriation for the curreni fiscal 
year. Those of you who are interested 
in economy should note this. It is a 
reduction of $10,000,000,000 below the 
fund appropriated for the Department 
of Defense for the current fiscal year by 
the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress. Indeed an appropriation was 
made in late December 1950, which did 
not take effect until the President signed 
it on January 6 last year for $16,000,- 
000,000. The truth is if the world situa- 
tion does not worsen and unless there 
are other large appropriations which 
cannot be foreseen, funds made avail- 
able during this session of the Congress 
to the Department of Defense will be 
$32,000,000,000 below the funds made 
available during the calendar year 1951. 
That is what I call a sizable reduction, 
and it is by reason of those facts that I 
say I do not think further reductions 
could safely be made. 

The people who are talking in fan- 
tastic figures about reducing the military 
budget by billions and billions of dollars 
are as a rule the people who know the 
least about it. Nothing would please 
our enemies more than if this Congress 
were to turn its back on the prepared- 
ness program. The military program is 
so far-flung that it has not been possible 
for any of us to keep fully informed 
about it. What we need, and what we 
now have in the House of Represent- 
atives, is an opportunity for a full and 
forthright discussion of the military 
build-up and what is contained in this 
bill. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAHON. I will yield briefly, but 
I am going to yield for many questions 
after I have completed a little bit more 
of my statement. Would the gentle- 
woman be kind enough to withhold her 
questions for a moment? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I would be very glad 
to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, after 
we have made this study and had this 
free discussion, the House of Represent- 
atives, in my opinion, is not going on a 
budget-slashing spree and rip the mili- 
tary bill to ribbons,,as some people have 
predicted. Yes, I would like to reduce 
this bill by additional billions and bil- 
lions of dollars, if there were any prac- 
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tical way to do it, but along with my 
colleagues on the committee, I have 
spent most of my waking hours for the 
past 12 weeks trying to figure out ways 
and means to make drastic reductions. 
I am just as angry as anybody is over 
the evidence of corruption and waste 
and mismanagement that we, in the 
committee, have uncovered, and the evi- 
dences of waste and mismanagement 
which have been investigated and 
brought to light by numerous other com- 
mittees and subcommittees of the House 
of Representatives as well as the other 
pody. We all believe in economy. The 
very existence of our Nation somewhat 
depends upon an economic and prudent 
use of the tax dollar. I know that the 
people are clamoring for economy, and 
I join them in their clamor, but I am 
not willing to sell the country down the 
river on a program of false economy, 


and I do not propose to be swept off my | 


feet as I know you do not propose to be 
swept off your feet by a wave of unreal- 
istic thinking about the military budget. 

What I am trying to say is that Iam 
not willing to stand on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and be a party 
to sowing the seed of world war IlI—the 
seed of military weakness which would 
inevitably lead to world war III. That 
big war is what we are trying to avoid by 
our military build up. I do not have the 
slightest patience with that philosophy 
which would have us say: “Well, it looks 
like there will be no rain today, so we 
will just throw away our umbrellas.” 

At the end of World War I we rapidly 
dispersed our military strength, and we 
did the same thing after World War II. 
Now, even a 50-50 chance of a truce in 
Korea is causing some people to feel 
that we can relax and forget the dangers 
that confront us, and cut off our defense 
program to meaningless proportions, 
We cannot hope to survive as a Nation 
if we cannot somehow achieve enough 
stability to take a course and follow it to 
get strong and stay strong, to build up 
our military and moral strength, and, 
most important of all, sustain that mili- 
tary and moral strength. It does not 
make sense that we should back down 
with our military program at home at a 
time when we are trying to buck up in 
the truce negotiations in Korea. A big 
reason why we have not been more effec- 
tive at the truce table in Korea, and the 
major reason why we have not been 
more effective in the cause of peace and 
stability around the world is to be found 
in our military weakness. To put the 
picture in proper focus, it is necessary 
to realize that this country has not by 
any manner of means been engaged in 
recent months in a program of all-out 
mobilization. 

We have been engaged in an efiort to 
gradually build up our strength. Had 
we abandoned most civilian production 
and converted everything to war produc- 
tion when the war in Korea started, we 
would have now come more nearly to the 
attainment of military strength. But, 
we did not do that, and it has not yet 
been demonstrated that such a course 
was the wisest one. Future develop- 
ments will answer that question. The 
program has been guns and butter, and 
not just guns—a military program, if you 


please, plus a civilian program—a pro- 
gram designed to project our military 
build-up along with our civilian produc- 
tion, and after all if we cannot have eco- 
nomic stability and economic and in- 
dustrial strength, just mere guns alone 
will not be adequate. We are doing that 
in order that the domestic economy may 
not be too greatly shocked and dis- 
located by the defense effort. That was 
the policy followed because it was 
thought we might be in a period of stress 
and uncertainty for a decade or more. 
We have undertaken to establish a pace 
which we can follow. The astronomical 
sums appropriated for the Department of 
Defense since Korea, of course, will not 
have to be repeated from year to year 
from here on out, if we achieve this cer- 
tain minimum standard of military su- 
periority. Of course, no one knows but 
that a general war will come, and that 
much larger sums than these included in 
this bill will be necessary. Of course, 
the objective of this program is not war 
but peace. 

People who say that the military budg- 
et can be reduced by billions and bil- 
lions of dollars have been led to this 
viewpoint, in my judgment, by two 
things. In the first place, they have 
heard on all sides stories of waste and 
stupidity in the Defense Department, and 
they are convinced that we could get 
more for our defense dollar by better 
management. Of course we can. But 
billions cannot be saved by this pro- 
cedure overnight. 

In the second place, they know that 
the Defense Department has a vast sum- 
of money on hand which has not been 
spent. They reason that there is no 
need to give the Department more money 
when they cannot spend money which 
the Department has on hand. Those 
are the two factors which are confus- 
ing some Members of Congress and the 
public. 

Here is the proper deduction to be 
drawn from this situation: There have 
been instances of shameful waste, and 
the action of the committee in making 
certain stipulations in the hearings, in 
the bill and in the report, the action of 
the committee in reducing the military 
budget by more than $4,000,000,000 
should help materially in reducing waste 
and promoting efficiency of operation. 
But, unfortunately, one cannot just lop 
off a few billions of dollars in an appro- 
priation bill and by that act alone suc- 
ceed in securing efficiency of operation. 
If we could, then we could just cut off 
more and more and more and get more 
and more efficiency. Unfortunately, it 
does not work that way. 

As to the fifty-seven billion of unspent 
funds, exclusive of the funds provided in 
the pending measure, which the Depart- 
ment will have on June 30, the explana- 
tion is that while the money has not been 
spent, it has been used as a basis for 
making firm contracts for long lead 
time items, such as aircraft, and it is 
not available to the services for operat- 
ing expenses, or for placing orders for 
additional items to keep the assembly 
lines running. 

I should like to undertake, if possible, 
to make the picture clear. Since Korea 
we have appropriated $109,000,000,000 


for the Department of Defense. Some 
people are very much upset because as 
of the first of last month seventy-three 
billion of the $109,000,000,000 had not 
been spent. I myself am happy that it 
has not been spent, since we have not 
secured delivery on the items for which 
the money was appropriated. Neverthe- 
less by June 30, the end of this fiscal year, 
the Department will still have on hand 
$57,000,000,000 in unspent funds, eleven 
billion more than is appropriated in this 
bill. So a casual look at this situation 
would of course lead one to say, “Well, 
why appropriate more when the Defense 
Department cannot find ways of spend- 
ing what it has on hand.” 

The truth is that this money which 
the Department will have on hand June 
30, generally speaking, will be obligated. 
It will be obligated for guided missiles. 
It will be obligated for tanks, airplanes, 
ships, electronics, and devices of one 
kind or another. It will not be available 
to the Department of Defense on July 
1, 1952, to pay officers and enlisted men 
in the services or to buy fuel for air- 
planes or to pay transportation costs for 
our men being rotated from overseas. 
It would not be available for that. It 
will be available for only one thing, and 
that is to liquidate these contracts, to 
pay off the obligation of the Government 
when this equipment is delivered. That 
seems to us a perfectly proper procedure. 

Some people have suggested that we 
undertake what I would term a phony 
cut. The Democrats have done it be- 
fore. The Republicans did it in the 
Eightieth Congress. There was no in- 
tention to deceive and students of the 
procedure were not deceived, but the 
casual reader of newspaper headlines 
might be deceived. I am speaking about 
the contract authorization method as 
compared to the outright appropriation 
procedure which we have followed in the 
pending bill. In other words, we could 
appropriate about $15,000,000,000 less in 
this bill and provide for contract author- 
izations in the sum of $15,000,000,000 and 
lead the public to believe that we had 
made a reduction of $15,000,000,000. 
But that would not be true. So we ap- 
propriate the money when the item is 
required, and we allow the services to 
keep that money, actually only a credit 
on their books, until the military hard- 
ware is delivered. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think the gentle- 
man might have left one of his thoughts 
unfinished; namely, that the process by 
which we could have made this reduc- 
tion particularly applied, means by con- 
tract authorizations. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; the gentleman is 
right. I will correct my remarks before 
they are printed in the Recorp. I did 
not make it clear that I was referring 
to contract authorization. We might 
just as well face the music: Defense is 
costing us a lot of money, and we can- 
not escape the facts. When we appro- 
priate the money the picture is made 
clearer. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 
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Mr. TABER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that I would not ap- 
prove attempting to make any phony 
cut, and I would support his position on 
that. If we are going to make a cut it 
ought to be made because it is the right 
thing to do and because the funds are 
not needed, rather than for the purpose 
of fooling somebody. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right; the gen- 
tleman has stated the situation cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Our appropriation last 
year for fiscal 1952, if I recall, was about 
$56,576,000,000. 

Mr. MAHON. That was for the ob- 
jects included in this bill; that did not 
include the military public works. 

Mr. SHORT. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman this: In addition to those 
appropriations of more than $57,000- 
000,000, how much carry-over, how much 
unexpended balance did we have? Was 
it around $36,000,000,000 or $37,000,000,- 
000? That is my recollection. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. On June 30, 195i, there was a 
carry-over, an unexpended balance of 
$37,600,000,000 or $38,000,000,000; but 
not all of it has been obligated. Some 
of the funds in these bills do not have to 
be obligated by the end of the fiscal 
year, because they are nonyear funds, 
to be available until expended for the 
purchase of military equipment. 

Mr. SHORT. The particular appro- 
priation in the current legislation, I 
mean that is under consideration now, 
for fiscal 1953, is a little in excess of 
$46,000,000,000, or more than $10,000- 
000,000 less than for the current fiscal 
year, that is the present year. 

Mr. MAHON. That is true. 

Mr. SHORT. So that the committee 
has done a splendid and excellent job 
in reducing the amount more than $10,- 
060,000,000 for the coming fiscal year as 
compared to the present funds, and has 
cut off more than $4,240,000,000, I think, 
below the estimate of the budget. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Texas who 
is such a hard and conscientious worker 
on this committee, and the other mem- 
bers of his subcommittee for bringing in 
a good bill. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman, 
Ee is an able student of military matters 
and his views are always helpful. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
men, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not 
also a fact, however, that if we consider 
expenditures as distinct from new obli- 
gations that somewhere between fifty- 
one and fifty-two billions will be spent 
by the department during the coming 
fiscal year, and that expenditures dur- 
ing the current fiscal year will approxi- 
mate thirty-nine and one-half billions 
by the end of fiscal 1952? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Mr. Chairman, we are now, I 
think, thoroughly confused because we 
are getting into both obligations and 
expenditures. But Members need to 


understand this picture. During the 
past fiscal year we spent $19,000,000,000 
on defense. 

During the fiscal year which ends June 
30, 1952, we are to spend thirty-nine or 
forty billions; and during the fiscal year 
which begins on July 1 of this year it is 
anticipated that we will spend $52,000,- 
000,000 of the funds available to the 
Department of Defense from the current 
bill and from previous bills. 

Now, let me make one further point 
here. This money which is unexpended, 
as I have pointed out, is not all unused; 
it has been used to order these items of 
defense equipment. It is not drawing 
interest in any way. We will not have 
$57,000,000,000 in reserve in the Treas- 
ury on June 30; we will have only a small 
percentage of that amount; in other 
words the money is not drawing inter- 
est. The Department of Defense does 
not have the money; the Department of 
the Treasury does not have the money. 
To all intents and purposes except as a 
basis of contracts for procurement it is 
a mere scrap of paper until the military 
equipment is delivered. The Depart- 
ment of Defense does have, of course, 
this obligation from the Treasury. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is a point that 
worries me somewhat, because of this 
fact: We run into obligated funds in the 
stockpile items which has a carry-over 
of something like $3,500,000,000 at the 
present time. Some of those contracts 
have existed for around 3 years or so 
without delivery. 

Has any study been given to the reason 
for the delay where the obligation or 
contract has remained unperformed and 
unfilled over quite a period of time? 

Mr. MAHON. This bill, as the able 
gentieman knows, does not carry funds 
for the stockpiling program. 

Mr. DURHAM. I know, but I am just 
using that as a parallel. 

Mr. MAHON. The committee did go 
carefully into a consideration of the pur- 
poses for which this unobligated or un- 
spent money is to be spent. For example, 
the Air Force should have on June 30 
$14,000,000,000 in unexpended funds to 
buy aircraft and related objects. We are 
giving them $12,000,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of aircraft and -elated procure- 
ment in this bill. 

Mr. DURHAM. How long are you go- 
ing to go before we get some production 
that will be reflected back in tle Treas- 
ury accounts? 

Mr. MAHON. These funds will never 
go back into the Treasury until—well, 
they will be unexpended until the item 
is delivered. 

Mr. DURHAM. Suppose they do not 
deliver for 2 or 3 years? 

Mr.MAHON. Then the money will be 
available but not expended. It does not 
draw any interest but it will be avail- 
able. Let me point out that Congress 
still keeps control of the purse strings, 
we can recover the money and we can 
cancel contracts that are outstanding by 
paying to industry a fair adjustment of 
losses sustained by cancellation. 

Some people are saying and writing 
that Congress is losing control of the 
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purse strings. Since when have we lost 
control of the purse strings? The fact 
that the Department will have $57,000,- 
000,000 under its control to buy military 
equipment which we have approved does 
not mean we have lost control of the 
purse strings. We have told officials to 
buy those items and we have given them 
the money with which to buy them. We 
have not lost control over the purse 
strings. At any time we can rescind 
those funds, we can cancel those con- 
tracts and stop the production line for 
tanks, aircraft, guided missiles and other 
things. We can stop those contracts at 
any time and cancel those obligations 
and the money will be recovered to the 
Government. So we inno way have lost 
control of the purse strings by this forth- 
right and honest method of telling the 
American people what defense is costing 
them. 

You can provide for contract authori- 
zations this year and money to liquidate 
them next year, and then more contract 
authorizations until nobody knows what 
is going on and, more than that, a waste- 
ful and expensive contract procedure is 
required. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, LIyield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. As I understand it, our 
Appropriations Committee does not like 
the plan of contract authorizations be- 
cause it is felt this is deceptive to the 
public; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right, it is more 
expensive in accounting and we lose a 
full understanding and particularly the 
casual reader loses an understanding of 
what is going on. 

Mr. VORYS. On the other hand, our 
present system results in the average 
readers losing all understanding of what 
is going on and results in Congress los- 
ing control, and I differ with the gentle- 
man on this, losing control of the purse 
strings for any given year. Is there not 
some way in which we could follow the 
plan that the Appropriations Committee 
seems to like and appropriate the money 
but have some additional control so that 
the Congress will have some decision 
about how much is going to be spent in 
a given year? 

Mr. MAHON. Congress does have full 
control on what is appropriated in a 
given year, but as to expenditures, if 
you order 7,431 aircraft, which we are 
providing in this bill for the Air Force, 
how do you know the exact month or 
even year when they will be delivered? 
The money will not be spent until the 
planes are delivered. Some of those air- 
craft will not be delivered for 3 years. 
You cannot foresee exactly how much of 
this money will become due at any time, 
but we do have in the hearings figures 
showing approximately how much will 
be expended, which in the coming fiscal 
year will be $52,000,000,000, leaving a 
balance of unexpended funds on June 30, 
1953, in excess of $50,000,000,000. 

Mr. VORYS. As I understand it, every 
contract in this program for over a thou- 
sand dollars has provision for termina- 
tion for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment, so that when we talk about obli- 
gations in this program they may con- 
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stitute obligations on individual con- 
tractors but they are not yet firm obliga- 
tions on the part of the Government. 
Therefore, you have a twilight zone 
where the military can spend what it 
likes, and they can at any time unobli- 
gate it, but you have nothing in the bill 
that will have the Congress saying how 
much is going to be spent in the fiscal 
year we are talking about. There is 
where it seems to me it can be said that 
we have lost control of the purse strings. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
has made a good point. Yet, the gentle- 
man front New York [Mr. Taser], the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and all members of the commit- 
tee have a different viewpoint. The 
gentleman would perhaps entertain the 
same viewpoint if he had time and op- 


portunity to give full consideration to 


the matter. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. ; 

Mr. LESINSKI. Is it not true that the 
blueprints for the B~-47 were presented 
to the Army in 1942 but it was not until 
the Korean war that Boeing Aircraft was 
able to get the planes in full production? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I cannot give the 
gentleman the exact dates hut his point 
is well taken. 

Mr. LESINSKI. In other words, about 
8 years have elapsed. 

Mr. MAHON. It takes 5 to 8 years to 
get an airplane designed and ready for 
effective conrbat. The money which we 
appropriate now will determine what 
sort of Defense Establishment we will 
have in 3 years. The money we appro- 
priated 3 years ago determines in con- 
siderable measure what we now have in 
fighting equipment, particularly in air- 
craft. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am sure I 
am not alone in my inability to compre- 
hend all of these big figures of billions, 
about obligations and unspent funds. 
But I am getting down to a more simple 


thing, and I would like to inquire of the. 


gentleman on what basis does the armed 
services justify the amount of money 
that they are spending for recruiting 
service while we have in operation a 
selective-service law which presumably 
could furnish all of the manpower neces- 
sary for all of the services? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, the gentleman 
brings up the question of waste in man- 
power and money. The hearings will 
disclose considerable discussion of this 
question which the gentleman has pre- 
sented. If you will read the report you 
will find that the committee has under- 
taken to make drastic reductions in 
funds available for the recruiting service 
because there has been too much dupli- 
cation and waste in that field of oper- 
ations. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man says “drastic reductions.” Is the 
$2,000,000 reduction that is recom- 
mended for the Army alone, when you 


are estimating that they are spending 
$12,500,000, a drastic reduction, when, 
apparently, there is no need at all for 
having the recruiting service continued? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, the recruiting 
service is being continued and a large 
percentage of men going into the serv- 
ice go in through recruitment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Can the 
gentleman tell me of any necessity for 
going through recruiting, and is it nota 
fact that most of the men to be re- 
cruited volunteer when they find that 
selective service is breathing down their 
necks? 

Mr. MAHON. That may be to some 
extent correct. During World War II 
we did stop recruiting, I believe, but 
that is no reason for stopping recruiting 
now. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman not think that the public 
would be less critical if they could see 
an inclination on the part of the serv- 
ices to restrict recruiting and also to 
bring about a coordination, or at least 
a unification of the recruiting services, 
instead of having three recruiting 
offices in one community, and with se- 
lective service and the Government in 
some instances running four different 
places for carrying on recruiting, when 
it could all be handled by selective 
service? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
asked a double-barreled question. I do 
not think the public would be pleased, 
particularly those who are about to be 
drafted, if we shut down recruitment, 
because they are hoping that enough 
men would be called to reduce the draft 
calls. However, efforts are being made 
to streamline the recruiting service and 
reduce duplication and the number of 
recruiting offices. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida, a member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. SIKES. I think one point should 
be brought out in a discussion of recruit- 
ing facilities. The committee materi- 
ally cut funds for recruiting because we 
felt that economies could be made. It 
is true enough that the draft service 
could secure all of the people we need if 
there were no recruiting facilities, but 
the recruiting is beamed at men for 
long-term enlistment and career men. 
We cannot build an effective force with 
2-year draftees. We are recruiting on 
long-term enlistments and career men. 
I would like to say further that there 
are not four recruiting stations, but two. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; we are going 
through a very wasteful process which, 
to some extent, is inevitable. We are 
demobilizing at the same time we are 
mobilizing. We are going to demobilize 
more than a million men during the com- 
ing fiscal year, and that is very expen- 
sive in transportation costs and other- 
wise; and at the same time we are re- 
cruiting an equally large number. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Say that we set up a 
billion dollars for some particular item, 


and it may take 3 to 5 years to produce 
that item, and we will say that they 
produce maybe half a billion dollars’ 
worth of that item and then they find 
that the item is obsolete and they ter- 
minate the contract on that particular 
item. Now, what becomes of the un- 
expended portion of that appropriation, 
say the half billion dollars that is un- 
expended? 

Mr. MAHON. It would revert to the 
Government. It might be reassigned in 
the next appropriation bill to some other 
item, but the committee would be kept 
informed of that sort of thing. 

Mr. GAVIN. Why should not that 
item be recoverable and let them pre- 
sent their budget in the regular fashion 
without permitting the Department of 
Defense to assign that $500,000 to some- 
thing that they may want to assign it 
to? 

Mr. MAHON. They do not have that 
authority nor do they undertake to exer- 
cise such authority. I can assure the 
gentleman of that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. . NICHOLSON. The _ gentleman 
was talking about demobilizing troops. 
Now only last week there were 200 cap- 
tains of the line confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. If you are going to demobilize 
troops, I do not see why we have to have 
200 more captains. Do we have 200 more 
boats, or something? Last year we had 
over a thousand generals of some grade 
or another and admirals in the service 
of the United States, and that is more 
than we had in World War IL. 

Now I am confused because the gen- 
tleman from Texas says there are $56,- 
000,000,000 that have not been spent, but 
it is not in the Treasury. I think that 
is what the gentleman said. Well, where 
is it then? It has been taxed by us and 
taken away from the people. 

Mr. MAHON. No, it has not been 
taken away from the people, nor will it 
be taken until about the time it is actu- 
ally spent. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Do you mean to 
tell me that if we pass an appropriation 
here for $50,000,000,000, we do not ap- 
propriate it? And we do not send the 
tax bills to the people? . 

Mr. MAHON. If we should appropri- 
ate $400,000,000,000 today, it would not 
be collected in taxes tomorrow, and it 
would not be in the Treasury. It would 
be in the Treasury when the Treasury 
found it was necessary to meet obliga- 
tions. I should like to point out that, of 
course, there are not more admirals and 
captains now than we had during World 
War II. I would say that the hearings 
will indicate that some efforts are being 
made to try to secure a more orderly 
procedure in the tables of organization 
from the standpoint of military per- 
sonnel. I do not want to consume too 
much time, but I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BonNnER] who 
has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. BONNER. I would like for the 
gentleman from Florida to throw a little 
more light on this question of recruit- 
ment. He says there are only two 
branches of recruitment. There is the 








Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the 
Marine Corps. That makes four already. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Florida can discuss that matter later. 
All services are interested in recruitment 
and the procedures vary. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the gentleman 
from Texas explain that? 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman from 
Florida would handle that matter I 
would like to move along to another sub- 
ject. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I notice in 
the report you say that the amount of 
unexpended funds carried over into the 
fiscal year 1953 is $58,400,000,000. That 
is unexpended at the present time; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. If this ap- 
propriation was cut half in two, how 
much would it affect the situation and 
our defense status and our national se- 
curity, if we have $58,400,000,000 still 
unexpended? 

Mr. MAHON. It would mean that we 
had kicked the defense bill in the teeth. 
It would mean that America was being 
unrealistic, and that it was not going 
forward with the defense program. It 
would mean that the Voice of America 
in Korea and elsewhere would become 
dimmer and dimmer. It would mean 
that the Congress had made a very grave 
mistake. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. But, the re- 
port shows that we have nov. unexpended 
a balance of $58,400,000,000. 

Mr. MAHON. This money will be 
available to buy tanks, airplanes, guided 
missiles, and so forth, which will be on 
order at that time. It cannot be used 
for any other purpose. It cannot be used 
for the regular operation of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I think that clari- 
fies it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Then this is 
a mere commitment. 

Mr. MAHON. It is a mere commit- 
ment, the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Under the able leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Texas, I 
think a really sizable reduction has been 
made in this appropriation bill, for 
which I congratulate the gentleman and 
his committee. However, I would like to 
ask this blunt question: Do you feel that 
we can further safely reduce this bill 
without injuring our national defense 
build-up. 

Mr. MAHON. I fear we have al- 
ready cut the military budget too deep- 
ly when viewed from a strictly military 
viewpoint. The reductions will slow 
down the preparedness to some extent. 
To some extent the production of air- 
craft will be adversely affected and I re- 
egret to see that done. What we are try- 
ing to do is to make the reductions and 
get more efficient operations and better 
procurement techniques and get more 
fire power for less money. That is the 
program, 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFER. I appreciate the cuts 
you have made in this bill as far as that 
goes, but in connection with the number 
of generals and flag officers and so forth, 
it is not true that we have more now as 
compared to the number of soldiers in 
the rank and file than we did during 
World War II? 

Mr. MAHON. I think the figures will 
show that. I believe the ratio of high- 
ranking officers is higher now than dur- 
ing World War II, but I do not have the 
exact figures. 

Mr. SHAFER. I am sure it is higher, 
in fact, I do have the figures. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, the hearings are 
replete with that sort of information. 

Mr. SHAFER. Do you not think we 
can slow up these promotions? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Davis secured an 
amendment to this bill, which I did not 
support, which will not only slow up 
promotions, but the Defense Establish- 
ment tells me, it will break in rank in- 
numerable members of the Marine 
Corps, and the other services. 

Mr. SHAFER, I think they should be 
broken in rank. 

Mr. MAHON. I think Mr. Davis will 
cffer an amendment to his amendment. 

Mr.SHAFER. There are too many ad- 
mirals and fiag officers and generals and 
so on. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman refers to the $14,000,000,000 
for airplanes and the $12,000,009,000 in 
this bill. Can the gentleman tell us 
when the armed services will provide 
enough airplanes for the men in Korea 
so that we will get superiority in the 
air? 

Mr. MAHON. After World War II 
we quit building aircraft almost com- 
pletely. The Soviets expedited their jet 
aircraft program tremendously. At the 
end of World War II we were ahead of 
the world so far as the piston-type-en- 
gine aircraft was concerned, but the 
Soviets rapidly got ahead of us in jet 
aircraft, and they are now building per- 
haps three times as many per month as 
we are. But, with these funds made 
available here, we will tend to close that 
gap—and after all, mere numbers is not 
the only consideration in this matter. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
learn that the Communists have a 3-to-1 
superiority in aircraft. Of course, we 
know the British sold the jet engine to 
the Russians, or gave it to them, but 
it seems to me, now that we have been 
nearly 22 months in war, we should be 
getting some new modern planes over 
there for our men to fight with. 

Mr. MAHON. The airplanes that 
were ordered 22 months ago would be 
beginning to trickle off the line now. 
You could not get many additional air- 
craft in 22 months. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. How 
can Russia do it so much faster than 
we can? 

Mr. MAHON. They started in 1945 at 
a rapid gait, and kept it up. We did 
not do that, It may be fortunate that 
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we did not because those planes wou!d 
become increasingly obsolete. I would 
point out that in Korea our men, with 
a limited number of aircraft, have been 
able to take care of themselves pretty 
well. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What do the hearings 
on appropriations show with reference 
to these aircraft? What excuse is given 
for the superiority of the Russians over 
there? 

Mr. MAHON. The hearings contain 
much interesting information on this 
subject. To some extent the excuse is 
that Congress did not appropriate funds 
in 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 for the jet 
aircraft in large numbers. Whereas the 
Soviets were building jet aircraft rapidly, 
Congress was not requested by the De- 
pariment of Defense to appropriate large 
sums for aircraft during the years 1945, 
1946, and 1947. We were counting on 
peace and not on war. We are going to 
have to spend a large number of billions 
in order to bring our aircraft to produc- 
tion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 
understanding is that you cut out the 
money for an airplane carrier. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAHON. Two hundred and ten 
million dollars was stricken from the bill 
in order to postpone the building of a 
second large aircraft carrier. One has 
already been provided for. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Why 
was that done? It scems to me it is very 
unfortunate. We all remember the 
scrapping of the aircraft carrier some 
years ago, and almost immediately the 
reallocation of funds to build it. I un- 
derstand they can do work that the air- 
planes cannot do. If we had the other 
airplane carrier we would not have had 
the results in Korea that we have had. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think the air- 
craft carrier would affect the results in 
Korea, but I think the aircraft carriers 
are important, of course. The House 


- can work its will. If there is a disposi- 


tion to increase the bill to build more 
carriers, that of course can be done. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. LIyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

Mr. SHAFER. Just to correct the rec- 
ord. The Eightieth Congress appropri- 
ated funds for a 70-group Air Force, 
The President himself cut it kack to 43. 
We gave him more money in the Eighti- 
eth Congress than he saw fit to use. We 
authorized a carrier in the Lightieth 
Congress and its keel was laid. The 
framework was laid down at a cost of 
$6,000,000 and it was canceled out by 
Louis Johnson when he came in as Secre- 
tary of Defense. I just want to keep the 
record straight on that. 

Mr. MAHON. Well, the record is—— 

Mr.SHAFER. Well, that is the record, 

Mr. MAHON. We did not appropriate 
all the funds for a 70-group Air Force. 
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We did not at that time. We appropri- 
ated funds to start the wheels in mo- 
tion toward a 70-group program. We 
appropriated about $800,000,000 above 
the budget for aircraft which, over the 
opposition of the committee and many 
Members of the Congress, was withheld 
by the Bureau of the Budget and was not 
expended. I think we all agree that 
such action was a serious mistake. It 
certainly was not a mistake made by this 
Congress, 

Mr. SHAFER. I want the record to 
show who did it. When the Bureau of 
the Budget did it in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, that clears it up. 

Mr. MAHON. Certainly, we all want 
the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has used 45 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to pro- 
ceed for a few ininutes without inter- 
ruption. 

First, I would like to say that one rea- 
son for the high cost of defense is the 
high cost of pay for military personnel, 
officers and enlisted men. We passed a 
bill through the House this year which 
will increase it nearly a billion dollars, 
if it becomes law. A few years ago it 
was increased, and that accounts for ad- 
ditional expenditures running into very 
large figures. So it is the high cost of 
military personnel and the high cost of 
civilian personnel and the high cost of 
military equipment, the absence of com- 
petitive bidding for most of the expen- 
sive equipment of war that is giving us 
trouble. An average of 10 percent of 
all military equipment is bought on the 
basis of competitive bidding. The rest 
of it is all bought by negotiation, or 
otherwise. I am not talking about the 
ordinary common items. I am talking 
about the guided missiles, airplanes, and 
many other items. 

We provided about $5,000,000,000 to 
help build up industry thus far in order 
that this production might come forth. 

There is no way to get 100-percent 
competitive bidding, but we want to get 
it as nearly as possible and we want to 
get the very best possible type of non- 
competitive bidding wher negotiations 
are necessary. 

One of tne things that is upsetting to 
all is the fact of waste. That is one 
reason we cut as much as $4,200,000,000. 
We have talked about waste and we have 
done something about waste, and it is 
through the process of the elimination 
of waste that we hope to get more for 
the dollar. But we cannot cripple or 
overthrow our defense program because 
there is waste. Why, there are thou- 
sands of carloads of perishable goods 
wasted by private industry every year. 
Every businessman charges off so much 
each year for waste. A certain amount 
of waste is inevitable. All we are trying 
to do in the military program is to re- 
duce that waste to the very lowest point 
possible. 

In fairness, I should like to say that 
there is a provision in the bill which, in 
my judgment, requires comment. We 
provide that no funds shall be made 


available to pay military personnel for 
assignment to inactive high-ranking 
Officers. This would apply to people like 
Admiral Nimitz, Admiral King, General 
Marshall, General MacArthur, and oth- 
ers. I want to make it clear in this pub- 
lic statement that this was no attempt 
on the part of the committee to embar- 
rass anyone or try to discredit our heroes 
who have performed so nobly in behalf 
of the country; the reduction was made 
by the committee out of a realization of 
the fact that if we are going to have 
economy we have got to make reduc- 
tions in small items as well as in large 
items. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman 
think it is helping the reputation of a 
reputable army man to assign him to a 
procurement job which he knows nothing 


- about? There is where your waste comes 


in. When you get a civilian purchasing 
department for the Army, the Air Force, 
or what not, staffed by men who know 
their business, you will get efficiency. 
We should not put men in those jobs 
who know nothing about them. That is 
one way to eliminate some of this waste. 

Mr.MAHON. There is no doubt about 
the fact that we must have better pro- 
curement procedures and better man- 
agement. It has been true that officers 
have been assigned to these procure- 
ment jobs who were not as well qualified 
as they should have been. That is one 
of the things that we have explored in 
the hearings and sought to do some- 
thing about. I think we could perhaps 
improve the basic structure of the law by 
giving a stronger hand to civilian con- 
trol in this field of procurement. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to com- 
mend the chairman for the job he has 
done on this appropriation bill, he and 
his committee. I would like to remind 
him of the appearance before his com- 
mittee on Friday, March 28, of members 
of the Bonner committee, the commit- 
tee which has made a study of the effort 
in the Air Force to set up its own sepa- 
rate and independent supply system for 
common-use items. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether he has been able 
to find in the requests of the Air Force 
those items which deal with the expan- 
sion of their supply system so that they 
can now supply themselves with what 
they have been receiving from the Army 
in the past. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that we were 
pleased to have the members of the Bon- 
ner committee before us; in fact, we 
have tried to utilize the information de- 
veloped by the various staffs of various 
committees and subcommittees of both 
the House and the Senate. 

We do not want to see a duplicating 
and unnecessary supply line set up by the 
Air Force, and we have made some pre- 
liminary checks into the information 
which was presented by your commit- 
tee about the separate supply line over- 
seas, We will look further into the mat- 


ter. While there are certain items that 
are peculiar to the Air Force and pe- 
culiar to the other services, there is no 
reason in ordinary items for there to be 
separate warehousing and supply sys- 
tems. 

Mr. MEADER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr. Chairman, my ques- 
tion was whether or not the gentleman 
has been able to isolate in these requests 
of the Air Force—and there are only 
8 or 10 items—where you found the cost 
of expanding their supply system to take 
over their own supply items which they 
have heretofore been receiving from the 


Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
take the hearings and read them—there 
are hundreds of pages—he will find that 
all the way through we have been work- 
ing on this matter of duplication and 
wastefulness. We must be vigilant. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did the committee 
go into the question of the utilization of 
manpower? 

Mr. MAHON. We went into that in 
great detail. On almost every page of 
the hearings we were checking and 
champing at the bit, so to speak, about 
too much civilian personnel. And as to 
military personnel probably one quarter 
could be perhaps demobilized in certain 
areas of activity and sent home. But 
we concluded that about three and a half 
million men are as few as we can afford 
to have at this time. If the big war 
should come you would not have time 
overnight to get these men from the 
farms and factories of the country im- 
mediately. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Here is what I have 
in mind. Two boys were ordered to go 
to the Orient. They were separated 
from their outfits on January 4 and late 
in February these boys were still wait- 
ing at the camp to be transported. If 
that is typical of other situations, you 
can see the ungodly waste that is occur- 
ring in the pipelines going back and forth 
from the Orient. 

Mr. MAHON. There is a lot of lost 
motion, but these men draw their pay 
regardless of where they are. It is a 
waste in manpower but not necessarily 
a waste in money. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is a waste in money 
because you are paying men for doing 
nothing, and that is a waste of money. 

Mr. MAHON. Would the gentleman 
like to reduce the number of officers and 
enlisted personnel in the service? That 
could be done and you would save 
money. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If they are in the 
Armed Forces and are not doing the work 
for which they were recalled or enlisted 
that is wasteful, in my opinion. There 
must be some sensible way to utilize mili- 
tary mranpower, so as not to have this 
enormous waste. 

Mr. MAHON. I fully agree. If the 
big war should come we would certainly 
need a considerable number of trained 
military personnel. Of course, these 
views I have expressed as to waste in 
military personnel are not necessarily 
shared by all Members of the House and 
by military officials. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man fronr Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
man has called our attention to the 
terrific amount of waste and has called 
attention to this committee. Has the 
Committee on Appropriations in mind 
any recommendations to police this 
thing so that we will not have waste in 
the future? Are you cutting down the 
amount of funds? 

Mr. MAHON. A lot of people are 
policing these things. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I mean on be- 
half of the Congress? 

Mr. MAHON. We havea lot of money 
in here for additional inspectors. Mem- 
bers of Congress go halfway around the 
world and all the way around the world 
from time to time looking into waste 
and corruption, which is all to the good. 
Of course, we in Congress do not have 
the authority under our constitutional 
procedure to administer the law. We 
try to do something about waste by cut- 
ting $4,000,000,000 out of the budget. I 
think that will be effective within limits 
in this program of economy. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement between the speaker and 
various Members of the Congress that 
the so-called waste of money and ineffi- 
ciency in defense departments is caused 
by lack of good procurement proceedings. 
I would like to ask the chairman of this 
subcommittee whether he or the com- 
mittee have any recommendations that 
might be a cure-all for this matter of 
procurement in order to get efficiency? 
It seems to me we are fast facing up 
to that problem. 

Mr. MAHON. If the _ gentieman’s 
committee would investigate the possi- 
bility of setting up civilian heads who 
would have the power to assert more 
authority in procurement procedures, it 
would ke to the good. That is what 
many people have advocated and I think 
it would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is exactly what I 
would like to see done. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I want to re- 
fer to the remarks that the gentleman 
has just made in regard to civilian pro- 
curement. Has the gentleman received 
any indication from the Department of 
Deiense as to its willingness to estab- 
lish or participate in a program where- 
by the Department would have the pow- 
er only to requisition while the actual 
procurement itself would be handled by 
a centralized civilian purchasing au- 
thority. 

Mr. MAHON. We have not gone too 
thoroughly into that, but I do not think 
the top officials in uniform would be 
completely in agreement with that pro- 
cedure. There is merit in it, however. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to ask 
the worthy gentleman to comment on a 
certain paragraph appearing on page 7 
of the explanatory notes of the commit- 
tee which seems to be lacking in reason- 
able deduction. I refer to the sentence: 

The trouble is that a mere reduction in 
funds in an appropriation bill may in no 
way increase efficiency in the operation of 
the Military Establshment. A reduction in 
funds in some instances might very easily 
have the opposite effect of compounding er- 
ror and mismanagement. It is possible to 
mismanage a small business on the same 
basis that a large business may be misman- 
aged. 


My question is twofold: First of all, 
might there not be a reasonable assump- 
tion that if the Military Establishment 
knew they were being cut they would 
have to cut their pattern to the cloth, 
and, secondly, might we not assume 
there that a cut would have a salutary 
effect. 

Mr. MAHON. Well, the cut of $4,000,- 
000,000 would be calculated to indicate 
the mood of the Congress. It happens 
that the statement read b; the gentle- 
woman was written with my own hand. 
It is undoubtedly true that you can cut 
appropriations without bringing about 
efficiency. If cuts bring on the dispro- 
portionate purchase of military items 
the waste could be aggravated. Poor 
techniques and procedures are wasteful 
in both small and large matters. If you 
have $6,000 a year procurement men 
dealing with $20,000 a year men from 
industry, for example, the Government 
is at a disadvantage. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but I do think it would have a 
salutary effect if the Military Establish- 
ment realized that they had to be busi- 
nesslike in large spending as in small. 
The statement of the gentleman is 
correct in theory but in practice I feel 
that the military would be more careful 
if they had less margin in spending. 
One is not inclined to double or quad- 
ruple an investment if there is suspicion 
of extravagance and mismanagement. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contributicn. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Recorp of the 
proceedings of tomorrow I will insert 
considerable detailed information as to 
the contents of the pending bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has 
brought this bill in here with a cut of 
$4,240,000,000. We have been spending 
most of the time upon this bill since 
about the lst of February, maybe a little 
bit earlier. We have had 6 weeks of 
hearings in the sub-subcommittees and 
we have tried the best we could to find 
out what the bill was all about. 

Frankly, it has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult because the justifications that were 
brought before us were perfectly ridicu- 
lous; in other words, they were not in- 
telligible. They were not in such shape 
that they could be understood or could 
be explained without the addition of a 
lot of other items. We started in with 
the Unification Act on the so-called per- 
formance budget. “Performance budg- 
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et’”’ means consolidating the appropria- 
tion items into one or two or three or 
four items. 

We used to have green sheets that 
would show the number of employees for 
the last previous fiscal year, their grades 
and classifications, and all that sort of 
thing for each unit of the Military Es- 
tablishment. Today they bring it in in 
one block, and it is not broken down in 
such a way that you can tell how many 
they are asking for any particular unit, 
and the people that come before you 
cannot tell what the money is to be used 
for. It is the most complex, mixed-up 
mess that anybody could imagine. 
Frankly, this whole military picture 
needs revamping from a budget stand- 
point so that these people will be made 
to justify the items in some intelligent 
way so that we can compare their oper- 
ations with what has gone before. 

But that is not, perhaps, the worst of 
the whole thing. The committee has 
made cuts and it has retained the limi- 
tation for so-called white-collar workers 
at 500,000, which were carried last year; 
in other words, we have put no limit on 
the number of men that might be em- 
ployed in the shops and the navy yards 
and the repair work, but we have at- 
tempted to maintain the cut that was 
made last year upon the white-collar 
set-up so that they could not be en» 
larged. 

But, worse than all that, we have this 
so-called research outfit. This current 
year they were given $1,471,000,000; this 
year they are being given, in the bill 
that is before you, $1,711,000,000. You 
know I used to be a crank on the research 
business. Many a time for the 10 years 
that I was on the Naval appropriation 
bill in the years from 1923 to 1933, in- 
clusive, the subcommittee raised the ap- 
propriation for research. But here we 
have this picture. They have this tre- 
mendous research establishment, and 
they have over it a fellow named Whit- 
man from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology who is supposed to be a 
top-notch scientist as chairman of the 
research board. What does he find when 
he gets to passing on what the money 
shall be expended for? He finds him- 
self surrounded by representatives of 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, and 
he is not allowed to make any decision 
or to co anything which would put this 
set-up in order. Just think of it. That 
is the kind of a set-up you have. What 
has it resulted in? I am just going to 
give you one illustration. We have a 
great big engine factory out in Chicago. 
It is operated by Chrysler. They were 
told that they had to produce 1,700 en- 
gines a week—the great big expensive 
engines, the reciprocating engines, not 
the jets—but the kind that are used 
only on cargo and transport planes, and 
craft of that kind. They gathered to- 
gether a tremendous force of men, of 
20,000 or 25,000. They were told to go 
ahead and produce these engines. Well, 
they worked their production up after 
a little, and now they have it down to 
400 a week. That, is their aim because 
they have no designs of planes ready for 
those engines to fit in. And here is the 
Government paying all that help, all 
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this time, for so long a time, and the 
men with nothing to do. Can you think 
of anything more demoralizing and dis- 
gusting than that operation? I wonder 
why we have to put up with that and 
folks wonder when we bring in a cut on 
the amount of money that can be used 
for airplanes. Why? Itis with the hope 
of putting some kind of efficiency into 
that operation so that we can get air- 
planes as we should, and so that we can 
step up the production of airplanes in- 
scead of breaking it down. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We have all read about 
the delay in the production of tanks be- 
cause the turret mechanisms were no 
good. That is a matter of public knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. TABER. Let me tell the gentle- 
man about that. 

Mr. VORYS. Can the gentleman tell 
us how many millions of dollars out of 
these billions of dollars for research was 
spent on the turret mechanisms for these 
tanks? 

Mr. TABER. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to tell the exact amount of money, 
but I will tell you the story about it as 
I understand it. The turrets are sup- 
posed to weigh 100,000 pounds and there 
is only one concern in America which is 
big enough in its way to handle these 
turrets. The thing is not in production 
because they have not arrived at a stand- 
ard, anc a way to handle that turret. 
They may have produced a few tanks, 
but just a few. We carried an appro- 
priation for a large number of them, but 
the production is practically nil. 

Mr. VORYS. I have tried to find out 
how many millions of dollars we have 
spent on research on that turret that 
is no good, and I have been unable to 
find out, and I wonder if the gentleman 
or his committee have been able to find 
out. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know whether 
it is good or not—it is no good yet any- 
way, we can say that. Now, I cannot 
tell you the amount of money that has 
been spent on it because I have not been 
able to find out. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I take it that the gentle- 
man does not agree with the attempt 
here this afternoon, and in other places, 
to blame the Congress for the fact that 
we are outnumbered 10 to 1 and 7 tol 
in MIG alley in Korea. 

Mr. TABER. I do not think we are 
outnumbered by any such proportion as 
that, but we have been outnumbered on 
occasions. On the other hand, we have 
been able to down more MIG’s than they 
have of our Sabrejets. In almost every 
conflict, the planes that we have lost 
have been knocked down by gun fire 
from the ground. 

That is the way our losses have re- 
sulted. 

We have lost a few in other ways. On 
the other hand, the biggest number of 
Russian losses in planes, tanks, and that 
sort cf thing has been due to this set-up 
where we drop something that catches 


fire and burns them up. Those are the 
things that have heen exceedingly effec- 
tive. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. The latest edition of the 
Air Force publication says that we have 
been and are still vastly outnumbered 
over MIG alley, and the Air Force itself 
is apprehensive of what might happen 
over there. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, that might be. On 
the other hand, we have provided already 
for a large number of fighter interceptors 
of the jet type, and fighter bombers, and 
that sort of thing. There is quite a con- 
siderable number of these jet engine set- 
ups on hand at the present time and we 
should not be too bad off along those 
lines. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 


‘will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

‘Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Would the 
gentieman explain the difference in 
amount between the moneys which are 
being appropriated for basic research 
and those appropriated for applied re- 
search? It is my feeling that our basic 
research program should be extended. I 
share the gentleman’s regret that the 
planning which should follow that type 
of research has not been better imple- 
mented. 

Mr. TABER. Well, I could not tell 
you the difference in dollars between the 
basic and applied research, because we 
have not had any way of breaking that 
down. We have done the best we could 
in the time we had to work in, but we 
do not have the answer to that ques- 
tion. I would say that generally we are 
not too bad off, as a general rule, on basic 
research, although that might be im- 
proved. But we are terribly in trouble 
in that whole Defense Establishment be- 
cause of the lack of coordination and 
the lack of throwing things together so 
that they match, so that when we have 
a plane we have an engine to fit it, and 
the engines are built because they will 
fit into a particular plane. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman tell us exactly what is Dr. Whit- 
man’s function? 

Mr. TABER. He is supposed to he 
chairman of the Research Board, which 
is supposed to be over all on the experi- 
mental work. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In other words, the 
head research man was supposed to 
dovetail all operations, so when you had 
a motor you would also have the frame- 
work to go with the motor. Would you 
say there has been withdrawn from him 
the power to make these decisions? 

Mr. TABER. He is not allowed to 
make them. He is surrounded by a rep- 
resentative of each of the three serv- 
ices, and unless they all agree he cannot 
do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, the distor- 
tions that you mentioned that have oc- 
curred are due to the one fact that the 
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man who is the supposed head of the 
Research Department has not the power 
to do so? 

Mr. TABER. I would not say that is 
the only trouble, but I would say I would 
not blame Dr. Whitman for it without 
his having had a chance with the au- 
thority to operate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that the so-called unification 
is, as a matter of fact, a tremendous fail- 
ure? We did much better with our pro- 
duction before we had this merger. 

Mr. TABER. Isuppose you read what 
the Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Giipatric, said in the Senate, how they 
tossed coins and matched to see which 
was going to be first among the three 
services. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
This is not only true in the Air Force 
but it is true in every department of the 
national defense. I have never seen 
anything like it. There is complete lack 
of coordination. An investigator of a 
committee goes out to investigate and 
another goes out to investigate that in- 
vestigator, and so on ad nauseam. 

Mr. TABER. To show you just how 
good these estimates are, I wanted to 
call your attention to page 1049 of the 
Air Force hearings. There it appears 
that they let a contract for one of these 
electronic devices for $42,923,000. Then, 
it was redetermined on something like 
a basis of $39,000,000. Then, it was re- 
determined again on the basis of about 
$33,000,000. Then, it was redetermined 
again on the basis of $26,000,000. Now, 
that is good contracting, is it not? 
Frankly, when people are letting con- 
tracts like that we all know that cuts 
can be made without impairing the 
service or reducing the effectiveness or 
efficiency of the Air Force. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. It may be that these 
expenditures are all necessary. If they 
are, Iam one who would want to support 
them. I want to point out to the gentle- 
man, however, that on a per capita basis 
to California this appropriation means 
four times the cost of the State govern- 
ment. 

I want to ask the gentleman whether 
any of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee were subpenaed or 
did they come voluntarily? 

Mr. TABER. They were all ordered 
up by their departments. 

Mr. WERDEL. I notice on the list of 
witnesses that there are no retired offi- 
cers, there are no past Secretaries of 

efense, there is no past Chief of Staff, 
and such men as General MacArthur 
and General Wedemeyer made no ap- 
pearance and were not consulted or sub- 
penaed. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. WERDEL. I ask the gentleman 
if he does not believe we should have 
something besides the prepared manue- 
scripts from the Pentagon in order to 
justify a favorable vote on this bill for 
this amount of money? 
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Mr. TABER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that these prepared manuscripts 
were so disgusting that the committee 
itself, the subcommittee, recommended a 
cut of 75 percent in the publicity setup 
in the Pentagon for the whole Depart- 
ment of Defense, and of 50 percent for 
the publicity activities outside of the 
Pentagon, believing that if we get a re- 
duction of that number of the mongrels 
that we would improve the morale of the 
armed services. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I believe it is becoming 
more and more obvious to the American 
people that if we are going to have just 
a military budget that means $1,500 for 
every family in America we are going to 
have to get men of the caliber of Gen- 
eral MacArthur back into this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. I am inclined to believe 
that would improve the morale of the 
whole situation. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. The gentleman re- 
ferred to an Air Force contract of $41,- 
000,000 or $42,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. It was $42,000,000 to 

start with and they got it down to 
$26,000,000. 
- Mr. WINSTEAD. Does the gentleman 
know what happened to the parties who 
awarded the original contract? Did they 
get promoted? Are they still with the 
Government? 

Mr. TABER. They are still there. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. As the gentleman 
knows, the Bonner committee appeared 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
a week ago Friday and presented a state- 
ment as to how savings could be effected 
in this present appropriation bill. One 
of the things they called attention to 
was the movement which started only 
recently in the Air Force to set up their 
own separate supply system for common- 
use items. My question to the gentle- 
man is this: In the items in the Air Force 
appropriation bill, where would money 
for that purpose be found? Would it be 
found under “Major procurement other 
than aircraft” or “Maintenance and op- 
eration,” or where? 

Mr. TABER. It would be found prob- 
ably under “Operation and maintenance” 
largely. I would think there might be 
some in “Major procurement other than 
aircraft.” 

Mr. MEADER. Can the gentleman tell 
the House whether or not any justifica- 
tion of this empire building on the part 
of the Air Force to set up their own sup- 
ply system to furnish those supplies and 
services which they have heretofore re- 
ceived from the Army was made before 
the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. TABER. There was not. 

Mr. MEADER. Does the gentleman 
have any views about whether we should 
appropriate funds to permit the Air Force 
to set up a separate supply system? 

Mr. TABER. We should not. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. Along the line of in- 
terrogation by the able gentleman from 
Michigan, as chairman of this commit- 
tee I directed a letter in February to the 
Secretary of the Army asking what funds 
were in the Army budget to supply the 
Air Force with the services the gentle- 
man from Michigan is discussing. I 
mention this just to show the extent of 
the cooperation you get at the Pentagon. 
I also directed a letter to the Secretary 
of the Air Force asking what funds were 
in their budget for this contemplated 
service. This information had been de- 
nied previously. The statement has been 
made that they were not setting up these 
services; but this subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures saw the ac- 
tual operation, saw the preparation, saw 
the public works construction. 

Now the answer comes back that there 
is no fund. Certainly there must be 
funds in the Air Force budget, and we 
asked the question, Which budget could 
be reduced? 

Mr. TABER. The fund that might be 
used for that purpose would come as a 
result of transfer of Air Force funds to 
the Army. It is the usual practice for 
one service to buy for another on cer- 
tain things. There are items that they 
buy together, and I refer to the different 
services. Some of them charge a bonus 
for the buying expense and some of them 
do not. It is absolutely impossible for 
me at this point to attempt to analyze 
that and get down to the heart of that 
particular thing. 

Mr. BONNER. Then the meat in the 
coconut is that the Secretary of Defense 
can allocate these funds any way he 
sees fit? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. BONNER. Since you cannot lo- 
cate them in this bill, it seems to be a 
situation something like that. 

Mr. TABER. For a particular pur- 
pose youcan locate them. The money is 
limited to an expenditure within the 
range of a major item; but outside of 
that it could be used for activities of the 
kind that the gentleman has referred to. 

Mr. BONNER. The reason this com- 
mittee was so interested is because it is 
a dual operation. 

Mr. TABER. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BONNER. One should do it or 
the other should do it. 

Mr. TABER. That is right, and it 
should be done that way. 

Mr. BONNER. But you cannot ase 
certain who is doing it now? 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, it has been 
very difficult for ustodothat. After the 
gentleman’s committee was up there it 
was absolutely impossible with the 
schedule that we were given to come out 
here on the floor and have the bill 
marked up to get the answers to that 
question. I shall make it my business to 
see if I cannot find out what the situa- 
tion is and I will get it in shape so that 
our subcommittee will be in position to 
send it to the other body when it takes up 
the bill. That is the only way I know 
of to stop it. I do not know whether it 
can be stopped or not the way things are 
run now. 
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I want to get into a few other things. 
This bill provides for a considerable 
build-upof our Air Force and of our naval 
airplane establishment. It provides for 
a maintenance of the reserves and the 
building up of the reserves to a very con- 
siderable extent along the line of being 
ready for hostilities if we have to face 
them. It provides, in mry opinion, as 
much as we would need to have in some 
cases, perhaps a little more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have just 
received this morning, as have other 
Members of the House, a report on this 
bill. Of course, we received a little 
sketch the other day. This report is 
some 70 pages. 

Mr. TABER. Eighty pages. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I understand 
that there is a rather violent disagree- 
ment in the committee itself as to what 
ought to be done about this bill. I am 
just wondering, when we are presented 
with the final report on it this morning 
and expected to approve it in a day or 
two, how the gentleman’s committee ex- 
pects Members of the House to vote in- 
telligently upon this enormous bill with 
as little information as we have, and 
when there is a very decided disagree- 
ment in the committee itself? May I ask 
the gentleman what would be his thought 
on the suggestion that this bill go back 
to the committee with the recommenda- 
tion they get together themselves and 
decide what should be done about it and 
then present it to the House? I do not 
see how we can cast an intelligent vote 
on it. 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, it is going to 
be very difficult on a great many items 
in this bill to cast an intelligent vote. 
We did not have the time to go over the 
bill as thoroughly as I was in the hopes 
we might do. You know, I am a firm 
believer in marking down appropriation 
bills and I believe that where an oppor- 
tunity presents itself we should take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity . 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Virginia has indicated that there is prob- 
ably a violent difference of opinion 
among the members of the committee 
about the size of this bill. I think the 
gentleman from New York and I know 
that, generally speaking, there was con- 
siderable unanimity of opinion as to the 
reductions in the bill, that is, of the 
budget estimate, and what the bill con- 
tains. There was some considerable con- 
troversy in the committee over whether 
or not we should take this bill up in the 
House before Easter, because we would 
be crowded for time, and it was on the 
question of timing that there was a seri- 
ous difference of opinion in the commit- 
tee. That is my interpretation of the 
situation. However, there are some who 
believe that the bill should not have been 
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cut so deep and some who think it 
should have been cut deeper. The chief 
controversy was not over the amount of 
the funds carried in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wonder if 
the gentleman from New York agrees 
with that statement. My information is 
to the contrary. 

Mr. TABER. There was quite a de- 
cided argument over different items in 
the bill as we went through it, and the 
membership, insofar as they were able, 
and insofar as they could, and insofar as 
we, could get it from the staff, went over 
the details of the bill and the cuts that 
were made were made with such infor- 
mation as we were able to gather to- 
gether. Frankly, I was one of those who 
doubted if I had the information my- 
self, or had the material together as 
well as I would like to, in order to mark 
up the bill. But it was marked up. If 
anybody had their own way about it, 
I do not know who it was. It was marked 
up the way all bills are where we have 
15 people sitting around the table, on 
an agreement of a majority of those 
that were sitting in. There was a ma- 
jority for all items that were reached. 
I think that answers the question about 
as well as I can do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. There is always 
controversy among members of a sub- 
committee on all of these bills when you 
go to marking them up. Most of the 
subcommittees are composed of five 
members. Now, when you double the 
membership you double the number of 
opinions, and we did have some contro- 
versy about items in the bill. It is noth- 
ing unusual. 

Mr. TABER. We had this situation 
which is rather unusual, and that is that 
two-thirds of those who sat in to mark 
up had not been privileged to attend 
hearings on the items that were under 
consideration, I think that is correct, 
is it not, Mr. Chairman? That is, two- 
thirds of those who were sitting in on 
the mark-up in each case had not been 
privileged to listen to the hearings on the 
subject matter involved. 

Mr. MAHON. As the gentleman will 
recall, we had about 12 weeks of hear- 
ings. All members sat in on the major 
testimony of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, and the Secretary of Defense, 
and then we broke into subcommittees. 
Only about one-third of the members 
heard the argument on the big carrier, 
yet the printed hearings were before us 
and a portion of the hearings were read 
during the mark-up. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if any hearings were held 
on section 634, on page 50, of the bill rel- 
ative to the redistribution of the officers 
within the various services? I have been 


informed that no hearings were held 
whatsoever; is that true? 

Mr. TABER. Well, a lot of informa- 
tion was gathered together from the 
armed services and was before the 
committee. 

There is a situation that bothers me 
very much. For instance, the Army, as 
I understand, has 10 percent officers. 
The Navy has a little more and the Air 
Force 13 percent of officers, and the 
Marine Corps 8 percent. The Air Force 
has an enormous number of temporary 
promotions. There was a situation there 
which seemed to call for very consider- 
able attention. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. It isa fact, however, 
that no officers representing any of the 
branches of service appeared before your 
committee on this particular section; is 
that not true? 

Mr. TABER. I think that is true, al- 


.though many of them were asked ques- 


tions with that section before them, upon 
which the action of the committee was 
predicated. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. Is it not a fact, or at 
least I think the press has carried it as 
a fact, that they cut back this rush in 
the military procurement of military 
equipment by about a year; that is, that 
they cut back the rate of procurement? 

Mr. TABER. You mean they have 
done it? 

Mr. VURSELL. Within the past year, 
or a year or so—within the past several 
months. In other words, they have 
stretched it out for certain goals. 

Mr. TABER. They have spread out 
the period for which they were asking to 
plan the production. 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. On the other hand, I do 
not think that they have speeded up the 
coordination that is necessary to get out 
equipment to the point where it will ap- 
proximate the new schedules. 

Mr. VURSELL. But we have not 
slowed down the authorizations. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes; we have slowed 
down the authorizations. When Mr. 
Keyserling promoted an $85,000,000,000 
proposal for the armed services, I know 
that the program was gone over carefully 
by the armed services, and the head 
of the National Production Administra- 
tion, and the Secretary of Defense, and 
they got down to the point where the 
President presented a budget for about 
$54,000,000,000 for the armed services 
for the fiscal year 1953. That included a 
little over $3,000,000,000 for construction 
which has not yet been presented to us, 
and which we have not considered and 
which we know nothing about, and 
which is also dependent upon authoriza- 
tion from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which has not yet happened, so that 
we do not know much about that. I 
would not be competent to talk about 
that part of it at all. 

Mr. VURSELL. Does the gentleman 
believe that we might slow down our de- 
fense in any way, if we were to reduce 
this further, and might it not be a good 
idea to reduce this further than the 
$4,800,000,000 or whatever it is, and make 


a semblance of trying to balance the 


- budget or reduce the deficit? 


Mr. TABER. I would like to see that 
done, but I do not want any cut made 
which cannot be overcome by more effi- 
cient and competent management. I 
think that is the thing it fries out to— 
that competent and efficient manage- 
ment all the way through in the armed 
services on the letting of contracts and 
that sort of thing would result in a very 
marked improvement in our production, 
and would bring about a reduction in 
our costs. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man has said that he wants to see the 
waste and extravagance, which every- 
one knows exists, reduced. If this com- 
mittee, having given the study which it 
has to this bill, over all these weeks has 
not been able to put its finger on that 
waste and extravagance so as to cut it 
out, what other method is there of cut- 
a it out then except to reduce this 

il). 

Mr. TABER. The reduction in the 
number of employees where they have 
surplus employees, and I believe they 
have lois of them, almost always results 
in increased efficiency. There are an 
enormous number of these. 

Mr. PAVIS of Georgia. I would like 
to ask ithe gentleman then, does he feel 
that all the personnel has been cut out 
of this bill as it now stands, which we 
could afford to cut out? 

Mr. TABER. I think we could go a 
little further in a good many cases. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. I believe the answer 
to Judge SMITH’s question, and some of 
the other questions, is to be found on 
page 15 of the report, in the last para- 
graph: 

In a number of instances witnesses were 
not sufficiently familiar with their programs 
to explain clearly what had been done with 
funds granted in prior years, or what would 
be done with the 1953 request. Too fre- 
quently it became necessary for witnesses to 
furnish information for the record and in 
many instances such information became 
available too late to have a bearing on the 
issues involved. 


Mr. TABER. That is correct all the 
way through. ; 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Does not the state- 
ment just read almost square with what 
the committee told us a year ago when 
the $56,000,000,000 bill was up for de- 
bate? 

Mr. TABER. I suppose so, but I do 
not know. I am sorry to say I was sick 
and was not here. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. After the committee 
makes a statement like that on page 15, 
does not the gentleman from New York 
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think that actually we should have a 


little more hearings on this before they . 


bring it in to us? 

Mr. TABER. I would like to have had 
those questions answered to my own 
satisfaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The gentleman has consumed 47 
minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the vice chairman of the 
subcommittee, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on the naval portion of the bill, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD. } 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Ch.irman, first 
I would like to extend my appreciation to 
my colleagues who served on the com- 
mittee with me during the hearings on 
the Navy’s presentation for their budget 
requirements, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH] and the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. FEr- 
NANDEZ]. 

I also want to thank Mr. Paul Wilson, 
Mr. Sam Neal, Mr. A. C. Worley, Mr. 
Lambert, and Mr. Miller for the fine 
manner in which they cooperated with 
the members who were exerting our best 
efforts to find out what the Navy’s re- 
quirements were and then why they 
needed it. 

There was other subject matter that 
was later assigned to the clerks, over 
which I have no control and for which I 
have no appreciation. The committee 
confining its activities to those hearings, 
hours, Gays, and weeks, I am very grate- 
ful to them. They did a tremendous job 
and I think they did a remarkable work- 
manshiplike function in performing 
those duties. 

In passing, there is one thing I would 
like to call to the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House with their indul- 
gence. I gain the impression from some 
of the interrogations that were directed 
both to the chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Manon] and to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TaBER], which would in- 
dicate to me there are some Members who 
are under the impression that there are 
only a few Members of the Congress that 
have to do, first with the authority, and 
then with the appropriations of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. If you really want to 
count Members, you would find it rather 
interesting. In the Armed Services Com- 
mittee there are 38 Members, and on the 
entire Appropriations Commiitee there 
are 50 Members. So that means instead 
of just having this particular review and 
the general concepts resolved down to 
the concepts of two or three men, there 
are actually a large number of Members 
interested in this bill. There are many 
more men who studied th? budget of 
this appropriation and who are a part 
of the entire functions of the appropria- 
tion bill and that the legislative concept, 
aside from just a few. 

Iam going to take a little different ap- 
proach to the particular portion of the 
bill that I was honored to handle, be- 
cause, ordinarily, when we come to the 
fioor with a bill containing reductions 1t 
become the duty and is always handled 
very well by the chairman, Mr. Manon, 
who so well covers the general presenta- 
tions with which the House is familiar, 





But I would like to approach the situa- 
tion first upon the cuts that were made 
and then what are those cuts going 
to resolve themselves into as a result of 
the application of the funds we have left 
in the bill. 

I want it understood very distinctly 
that taken by and large on this reduc- 
tion on this bill I am in accord with. 
But there are certain cuts with which 
I am not in accord, because, in my opin- 
ion for whatever it may be worth, I 
think the cuts are too big. For ex- 
ample, out of the budget for the Navy 
$13,822,302,000, which was the budget 
estimate, the committee cut $1,006,384,- 
000, which leaves a balance in Navy’s 
appropriation of $12,815,918,000. Those 
reductions were made in the following 
places: Under military personnel, Navy, 
their budget request was $2,501,000,000. 
The committee’s reduction was $7,797,- 
000, leaving the amount in that section 
of the bill $2,493,203,000. 

What will this reduction do? The 

ommittee reduction in this appropria- 
tion is based on an estimate that cloth- 
ing and food may be procured at a lower 
price level than existed at the time of 
the original estimate. If this assump- 
tion is not correct a supplemental ap- 
propriation may be required for fiscal 
1953. Should any further reductions be 
made in this appropriation it is obvious 
that it would require reductions in 
strength below those currently author- 
ized or a request for additional and sup- 
plemental funds. Those are matters, of 
course, that will resolve themselves in 
the future. Should prices go down or 
should they remain at approximately 
precent levels they will be ail right, but 
should they increase I think it obvious 
to anybody that there either has to be 
a reduction of manpower or a supple- 
mental appropriation. 

With reference to military personnel, 
naval reserves, the budget estimate was 
$60,556,009. The committe? cut $2,208,- 
000, which left $58,344,000. What will 
that have to do with the situation? 
What will be its end result? Of course, 
the Navy is going to do its utmost to 
carry out its original reserve program, 
Presented in contemplation of what the 
end result might be if the plan is to be 
carried out to the extent originally con- 
templated was effected then it is obvious 
that additional funds will be required in 
this appropriation or a reduction of some 
6,000 officers and men will be necessary 
in order to live within the framework 
of the appropriation that is presently 
available if it is not changed between 
now and the time the bill is completed. 
And, by the way, the reduction in force 
was on the same general percentage as 
that I referred to in my original state- 
ment. 

With reference to military personnel, 
officer candidates, the request was $21,- 
315,000. The committee reduced it by 
$241,000, recommending $21,074,000. The 
appropriation reduction in this case is 
based on an estimate that clothing and 
food may be purchased at lower prices 
than the original estimates, and if that 
is true they can stand this reduction 
in the budget. However, if it is not true 
the same result will follow as in the last 
two items I mentioned: either there will 
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be a reduction in manpower or they will 
have to come back for additional funds. 

In the item, Navy personnel, general 
expenses, category the committee made a 
reduction of $4,410,000. The committee 
allowance is $98,590,000 out of the $103,- 
000,000 originally requested. 

Two of the three fleet training centers 
which the Navy planned to establish in 
1953 will be eliminated by the reduction 
in this appropriation and the procure- 
ment of training devices will be mate- 
rially reduced. It will be necessary to 
reduce by 20 percent, Navy recruiting. 
That is a subject matter that was re- 
ferred to a short time ago, andI am call- 
ing particular attention to the 20-per- 
cent reduction in that category. A cut 
reduces by half the postgraduate school- 
ing of officers in civilian colleges. This 
reduction is serious and will radically 
disrupt the orderly postgraduate pro- 
gram. Many officers now attending 
postgraduate schools are taking 2-year 
courses. 

It will be necessary to cancel the in- 
put of personnel into the fiscal year 1953 
program in order that the officers cur- 
rently assigned to such courses may 
complete their terms. In other words 
what is it worth to us to have these men 
sent to these academic institutions for 
the purpose of becoming more alert, 
more intelligent to the duties for which 
they are assigned? In many instances 
we have men who go into industrial or- 
ganizations in the electronics field, may 
I say, and varied and sundry academic 
institutions of America for the purpose 
of familiarizing them with the progress 
that has been made in the field of elec- 
tronics to make them more valuable offie 
cers and men, and I think should be con=- 
tinued. 

We come now to military personnel in 
the Marine Corps. The request was for 
$622,774,000. The committee made a 
reduction there of $12,169,000, which left 
$610,605 000. 

The reduction in this appropriation 
was made on the assumption that the 
Marine Corps would be able to procure 
their clothing and foodstuffs at lesser 
prices than original estimates. 

I want to pay this passing compliment 
to the Marine Corps, that they have a 
remarkably competent and efficient pro- 
curement system. I am sure I will he 
supported in this statement by the Mem- 
bers of Congress familiar with the 
Marine Corps. So, here again, you are 
confronted with the situation of that re- 
duction. If the price index of this coun- 
try increases, you would have one of two 
things to do: Either cut the personnel 
or cut the food, and I do not think there 
is any Member of this House who would 
want to maintain the personnel and im- 
properly feed them in the Marine Corps 
or any other branch of the service. If 
so, I have not heard the suggestion of- 
fered on the floor as yet. 

Marine Corps troops and facilities 





Millions 

300s SEGRE «cncncncnvacensanguees $926. 2 
Committee reduction...........ecce 45.2 
Committee alfowance_....-..- 881.0 


This reduction will cut postgraduate 
schooling of officers in civilian institu- 
tions in half. The reduction of $27,0.0 
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in the estimate of postgraduate school- 
ing of officers will disrupt the planned 
educational policy of officers in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Most of the new input into 
such postgraduate schools must be can- 
celed in order that those officers cur- 
rently assigned may complete their 
courses. 

The $40,000,000 reduction in procure- 
ment of ammunition, weapons, guided 
missiles, and Marine Corps equipment 
will further reduce the mobilization re- 
serve for the three Marine divisions so 
that they will be below the requirements 
for a 3-month combat consumption. 

Aircraft and facilities 





Millions 

1988 request .........-ccccncenscnns $1, 038 
Committee reduction.......-------. 75 
Committee allowance_..-...-.. 963 


The present recommended reduction 


in this appropriation will reduce main- , 


tenance and major repairs of stations, 
as well as reduced electronics procure- 
ment and aircraft operating spares. It 
will require a cut of approximately 3,000 
civilians now on board. During fiscal 
year 1952, the naval aviation increased 
its squadrons and operating aircraft by 
2,000 aircraft. Six additional air sta- 
tions were activated without additional 
funds in order to accommodate these ad- 
ditional forces. This necessitated a de- 
lay in procurement of necessary parts 
and equipment in the 1952 program. 
This reduction of $75,000,000 will further 
aggravate this condition. It will result 
in placing aircraft out of commission due 
to lack of spare parts in fiscal year 1953 
and fiscal year 1954. 

In other words, when we make cuts I 
think it is fine to come to the floor of 
the House and tell you of the job we have 
done and I think it is proper to come 
to the floor and tell you what is going to 
be the end result of those cuts. It is 
within the province of the Congress to 
exercise its judgment in whatever man- 
ner it may see fit. I have no criticism of 
that procedure. But I feel as chair- 
man of this subcommittee, to the degree 
my obligation may pertain, that it is in- 
cumbent upon me to tell what the end 
results will be. You can then apply 
your judgment when you come to vote, 
and I will not criticize anyone for so 
doing. ‘ 

Construction of aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy 


Millions 

1068 OQUES Wn nccccccsnccccocene $3, 960, 042 
Committee reduction.....-..... 150, C00 
Committee allowance... ... 3, 810, 042 


It is considered that this reduction of 
$150,000,000 was a result of the elimina- 
tion of the new large carrier. The dif- 
ference in lead time between the aircraft 
and the delivery of the carrier ready for 
operations is a matter of several years 
and none of the aircraft in this budget 
were earmarked for use on the second 
larger carrier. The aircraft eliminated 
by this reduction are required to replace 
attrition and to modernize currently op- 
erating aircraft of the Navy. They bear 
no direct relation to the second large 
carrier. Prior to this reduction, the air- 


craft procurement program covered 2,776 
aircraft which failed by 800 aircraft to 
modernize the Navy’s operating aircraft 
by December 1954. 

There is a misconception about the so- 
called big aircraft carrier. Less than 
30 days ago there were several men of 
prominent positions that have to do 
with the legislation, the authorization 
and appropriations that we are presently 
discussing who were very much con- 
cerned about not having that large flat- 
top produced. For some reason that is 
not yet too apparent, many of them have 
changed their mind. I do not know 
whether it is because of the voice ema- 
nating from back home that has to do 
with the budget and taxes or whether 
itisnot. But, so far asI am individually 
concerned, I want to say to the Members 
of this House—and I take pride in hav- 
ing this in the Recorp—I do not intend, 
insofar as I am concerned, to view the 
military security of this Nation upon the 
premise of the next election results, and 
if some see fit to do so, that is their busi- 
ness. The people out in my country 
have served notice upon me time after 
time:““Do as you should do to properly 
militarily prepare this Nation to pre- 
serve its integrity in the international 
scope of concepts, and make your reduc- 
tions out of the old line agencies where 
we can get along to much better ad- 
vantage than jeopardizing the welfare 
of our Nation by reducing the military 
might that is necessary to preserve and 
protect what we have, our freedom. 

Mr. HAYS of arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I did not 
quite understand the gentleman’s refer- 
ence to the effect of this cut as to the 
ultimate construction of the carrier. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I say to my friend 
that the removal of the appropriation in 
this bill for the large carrier is going to 
defer it until such time as those who 
write the ticket put the money in to have 
it built. When will that be, sir, may the 
good Lord advise you. Iam not capable. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man thinks, then, that it was a mistake 
to delete the appropriation for that rea- 
son. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Idefinitely do. My 
reason for that is not to carry the torch 
for the Navy, as I have been charged 
with doing, to the exclusion of the bene- 
fit of the great American taxpayer, but 
to try my best, and with the best ability 
I have, to see that we are projecting into 
the future the modernized techniques 
that are necessary to compete with our 
enemies who today are out-producing us 
in many respects and it appears stupid 
for us to take a position other than that. 
What are we as a Nation going to do if 
we do not advance in all of the opera- 
tions of your military on the same prem- 
ise that we develop in your domestic op- 
eration? I thank the gentleman, but I 
am trying to draw a parallel in my 
answer. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Does the gen- 
tleman mean that it will be argued by 
those who defend the cut that it does not 
delay the completion of the carrier? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. May I say to the 
gentleman that he is asking me to answer 
the $64 question. So far, those who 
have been instrumental in the reduction 
and the taking out of the carrier have, 
so far as I know, accomplished the pur- 
pose upon the bases that the great 
American public do not want it and we 
do not need it. That is the only infor- 
mation that I have, sir. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I have great respect 
for the gentleman who is one of the 
ablest men and one of the very splendid 
gentlemen on this committee. I was a 
little disturbed at the reference in tying 
in the next election, the coming election, 
with any statements that are made with 
reference to this bill. I do not believe 
there is a man on the floor of this House 
but what puts the defense of this coun- 
try first and the election second. Now 
I am one who believes that if we can 
make a justifiable cut, it will strengthen 
the financial solvency of our country and 
probably strengthen the defense of our 
country, and it is upon that premise 
that I would like to see the bill, if possible 
and justifiable, further reduced than the 
reductions that the splendid committee 
has made, for which I compliment the 
members of the committee in making 
such reductions thus far. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the gentle- 
man’s observation is quite in keeping, 
but I am calling the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that so far the discus- 
sions pertaining to the whole situation 
have been fundamentally based upon 
two factors: Uneconomic administration 
and excessive taxation, and that has 
been evidenced on the floor in the last 
hour and a half, 

Mr. VURSELL. And I think it is wise, 
and should be. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then if we are go- 
ing to refer to the temporal concept of 
the great American public, responding to 
the large amount of taxation, I say there 
is a political significance there, and you 
cannot wash it out no matter how hard 
you try. 

Mr. VURSELL. I compliment the 
gentleman for making that statement. 
I have heard people say that you could 
not afford to vote against any defense 
bill, because you might be retaliated 
against in the election. The question 
with me is what is best for our country, 
and let the election take care of itself. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I compliment the 
gentleman for his attitude, and I wish 
the great American public would follow 
in his admonishment. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. I want to ask my good 
friend from California whether or not, 
in the Navy appropriation, money has 
been cut out for sending people to law 
school. As the gentleman remembers, a 
few days ago I exposed here where there 
were forty-some-odd boys attached to the 
JAG section of the Navy Department in 
the Pentagon who were going to school 
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at George Washington, Georgetown, and 
Catholic University at the expense of 
the taxpayers. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not that practice 
-has been cut out in this appropriation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. At the moment I 
am going to have to tell the gentleman 
I cannot answer that; but I will find 
out before I leave the floor and tell him. 
I find the committee reduced the item 
by 50 percent, see page 264 of the Navy 


hearings. 
Mr. SUTTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to 
the next item we have before us, ship- 
building and conversion, that has been 
reduced by the committee to $511,938,000. 
The first and most important item in the 
Navy shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram is the construction of a second 
large aircraft carrier, which as stated 
before, has not been provided in this bill. 
Be that right or wrong, it is not here, 
so there is no further discussion to be 
made on that item, but I do want to call 
your attention to the fact that further 
modernization of World War II carriers 
will no longer keep them abreast of fu- 
ture requirements for the following seven 
major reasons, and I will give you those 
reasons: 

First, the weight of aircraft has been 
increased because of the increased fuel 
consumption which requires larger fuel 
capacity on those planes. 

Second, our consumption of aviation 
fuel requires increased carrier, naviga- 
tion fuel capacity on each one of those 
flat tops, if we are to use them with the 
modern requirements. 

Third, increased weights of jet air- 
craft require excessive deck run or cata- 
puliing of the aircraft. Neither dec 
lengths nor number of catapults can be 
further increased in World War II car- 
riers. We have reached the maximum 
on depth of our runways on those ships, 
and we cannot go beyond that unless 
they put an annex on the ship, and that 
is not being done. 

Fourth, increased bomb and rocket 
loads on new planes require increased 
storage facilities on aircraft carriers. 

Fifth, the increased size of aircraft 
requires larger storage facilities. At 
least one-half of the aircraft should be 
capable of being stowed on the hangar 
deck for most efficient operations. Mod- 
ern carriers carry over 100 operating 
aircraft. 

Sixth, jet aircraft operate at higher 
landing speeds and, even without the use 
of arresting gear, more space for land- 
ing is required in this type of operation. 

£eventh, better protection for the car- 
rier is required from torpedoes, bombs, 
and other damage. The new carrier 
permits armored steel flight decks and 
greatly improved underwater protection. 

The additional reduction of funds 
eliminates the reconstruction of 20 LST 
ships. These new LST’s are capable of 
carrying the heaviest Army and Marine 
Corps tanks and equipment, and would 
have been sufficiently fast to lower the 
submarine attack risk against the LST 
convoy. 

Fifty LCM’s are eliminated in the bill, 
These are the only LCM’s capable of car- 
rying the largest Army and Marine Corps 
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tanks, and they would be a vital re- 
quirement of any modern assault opera- 
tion. 

Fifty LCM6’s would be eliminated. 
Those are urgently required as replace- 
ment for old type craft now on board, 
These craft form a vital part of am- 
phibious assault operations. I consider 
that very highly essential within the 
field where they have to be called upon 
to perform in the past. 

Six radar pickets, escort conversions, 
would also be eliminated. There are 
only six active ships of this type now in 
the fleet, and all of these are World War 
II conversions. Radar pickets are of 
vital importance to any operating task 
force. They provide early warning of 
attacking craft which must be obtained 
for an effective defense against modern 
high-speed aircraft. 

This reduction in funds also eliminates 
two ficet oilers, 2 AO. Such ships are 
equipped for replenishing combat ships 
while under way as distinguished, if you 
please, from strictly cargo-type tankers. 
These are the ships which allow a naval 
task force to operate at sea for long 
periods of time without requiring them 
to return to port for fuel replenishment. 
There are none of these ships in either 
the Navy nor the Maritime Reserve 
fiocts, and the two requested herein rep- 
resent only a part of the remaining 
shortages. 

Service craft. The 34 service craft 
eliminated by this reduction in funds 
covers seven types, all of which now have 
inadequate current inventories. 

I want it distinctly understood that 
when those cuts were made that the mil- 
itary was requested to supply the com- 
mittce with so-called priority lists, and 
these ships that I have referred to, even 
in the necessity of my having to evaluate 
them with what ability I have, are never- 
theless, and I want to be fair to every- 
body concerned, are stricken from the 
— bracket of that so-called priority 
ist. 

Now with reference to your ordnance 
and facilities, there was a cut of $82,- 
600,009. This reduction will result in a 
3,800 man-years of civilian employment 
being eliminated, and will lower the gen- 
eral maintenance in the shore establish- 
ment as well reduce maintenance of ord- 
nance equipment aboard ship and in air- 
craft. There will be a reduction in the 
procurement of ammunition, fire-control 
systems, torpedoes, mines, and other re- 
lated ordnance procurement. Such a re- 
duction would jeopardize our present 
production schedules which have been 
based on the capability of industry to 
deliver the end items and may force 
further production slippage. 

Under the title “Ordnance for new 
construction,” the commmittee made a 
reduction of $20,000,000. If required in 
1953, the $20,000,000 eliminated will be 
subject to supplemental. That is all a 
matter of what will develop in that par- 
ticular category, whether a supplemental 
may or may not be necessary. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The thing I cannot 


‘understand is this: This Congress ap- 
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propriated much in excess of the money 
expended over the past 2 years. Now 
you have some $57,000,000,000 on hand. 
Is that now being parceled out on firm 
commitments? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman 
permit me to deviate and draw him some- 
what of a parallel? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes, if you will just 
give me the answer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will do the best I 
can. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. You have taken this 
out and that out and this out, so that 
they say our defense is going to suffer. 
This $57,000,000,C00 will not be used? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, that is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Has it been com- 
mitted? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To a very large de- 
gre2; yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. To a degree? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I happen to know 
that in the great State of New Mexico, 
when the gentleman was governor, you 
built a highway, but the highway con- 
struction extended into 2 years of 
elapsed time. So that you paid for the 
first increment and paid for the other 
later. So in this case the money left 
that goes into buying the tanks and 
planes becomes due and payable in the 
future; when they are finished the money 
will he there to pay for it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was sure that was 
the answer, but I wanted the gentleman 
to state it. How many billions of this 
57 billion will be paid out in 1953, 1954, 
and 1955? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to answer 
the gentleman just as honestly as I know 
how. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Iam sure you do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You are asking a 
question that is extremely difficult. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What I am trying 
to say to the gentleman is this: You have 
put out a hypothetical contract to build 
two ships. How soon will those ships 
be completed? Under the projected 
schedule, they are going to be ready to 
take their first test in 1954, but in the 
meantime something happens to the 
raw materials; mismanagement, mis- 
planning; along comes a strike; so many 
things inject themselves into the picture 
that no one can give you anything but 
a reasonable estimate, a projected yard- 
stick of production on their past ex- 
perience. That is the best that any of 
them can do. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say the reason 
that I interrupted your speech—and you 
are making a good presentation of your 
case—was that so many Members have 
talked with me, who think that they 
could eliminate that $57,000,000,000 and 
spend what you have got in this budget 
and meet the requirements. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. Iam sorry, but that 
is an erroneous conception. 

Mr. DEMPSEY.* That is the reason 
I asked the gentleman. 

Mr. SHEFPARD. I thank you very 
much, 
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Under the .next heading, “Civil 
engineering,” there was an allowance 
of $212,800,000. There was a cut of $10,- 
000,000. This reduction would eliminate 
approximately 500 man-years in civil- 
ian personnel and will reduce special 
maintenance items which will preclude 
the accomplishment of approximately 
two-thirds of the program for major 
repairs, replacements, rehabilitations, 
and minor improvements. 

The military is no different from you 
or I who own a home or a garage or a 
barn or an office building. If we had the 
building built in 1900 and we have not 
done anything to keep it maintained, 
then the longer it goes the sooner we 
reach what I call the terminus, or no 
further use. If you kept your property 
up as you used it, then obviously you 
would have a longer period of service. 
That is a matter of Judgment on the 
part of anyone. The parallel is appli- 
cable. 

The next item is “Service-wide supply 
and finance.” The committee allowance 
under the reduction is $468,400,000. 

This reduction of $15,000,000 will re- 
quire a reduction of approximately 3,000 
civilian man-years. The 1953 budget 
request reflected a 5-percent increase in 
productivity. The additional increase of 
4 percent in efficiency, as indicated by 
this reduction, is not considered to be 
feasible. While we were getting an in- 
crease in production, we reduced the 
man-years. What will be the ultimate 
result remains to be seen, but I do not 
think it will be good. 

The next item is “Service-wide opera- 
tions.” The committee reduced that to 
$115,900,000, or a reduction of $4,100,000. 
The reduction of $4,100,000 will reduce 
civilian employment levels about 220 
man-years below the 1952 level. There 
will be a reduction in the maintenance 
and operating expenses of the civilian 
functions covered under this appropria- 
tion. To what degree they will have to 
cut remains to be established. 

“Naval petroleum reserve, Alaska,” is 
ancther item. That was reduced from 
$8,500,000 to $7,500,000, or a reduction 
of $1,000,000. The reduction was made, 
I presume, upon the basis that we have 
to save money. Why do I say that? 
Because there is no man on the com- 
mittee that does not know they were 
already down before the Bureau of the 
Budget asking for a supplemental appro- 
priation. So why the cut here? 

If we are to have economy, it must be 
upon a premise of fact. For me, an as- 
sumptive premise becomes a rather in- 
tangible base from which to draw con- 
clusions when marking a bill. If that 
must be the base, let someone else use 
that kind of judgment. I am not quar- 
reling with my committee members upon 
what has been done, but am merely try- 
ing to show in my way what the result 
will be subject to the facts, for I insisted 
as far as I possibly could on factual 
evidence. 

Furthermore, in regard to the matter 
of oil resources in. Alaska, the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts LMr. WIGGLEs=-: 


worTH], the gentleman from Kansas 


(Mr. Scrivner], and myself were familiar 
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with that issue because we have lived 
with this program from its inception, 
It was too costly an operation for pri- 
vate industry to undertake in Alaska be- 
cause of the extreme cold, and so forth. 
The Navy went into that field, and as a 
result of their work and study they have 
proved now in the Alaska area between 
30,000,000 and 100,000,000 barrels of oil 
and a tremendous supply of natural gas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. And the gentleman 
recalls that then, as now, I was skeptical 
about some of the activities they are 
carrying on. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I say from the 
very pleasant associations I have had 
with the gentleman over a long period 
of years that I found him suspicious and 
skeptical about oil in any category, and 
I do not know as I blame him for it. 
However, from the showing made, I think 
we can feel reasonably well satisfied on 
the results of the investment we have 
I do not think we can call 
it.a bad investment; certainly it is as 
successful as many we have had in the 
past 1n private fields. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the pres- 
entation insofar as the bill pertains. I 
have enjoyed the work with my friends 
of the military and have found them men 
of responsibility and integrity and feel 
it would be well if they were given credit 
for the fine things they have done to pre- 
serve our national welfare. Even Con- 
gressmen are not perfect, or it appears 
some of the public does not think so. I 
thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from California has consumed .36 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 45 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MAHON and 
Mr. Horz:maw of Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, what is the question now be- 
fore the Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, 
Will the Committee rise? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
that take precedence over a point of 
order that a quorum is not present? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not require 
a quorum to adopt a motion to rise. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I real- 
ize that, but I asked, Does that motion 
take precedence over a point of order 
that a quorum is not present? Can the 
Committee vote on a motion when a 
quorum is not present? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hold that the motion to rise takes 
precedence. 

The Committee divided, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, on the advice of the ranking 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. ; 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
make an appeal. 
vening action. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Another 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
will state it. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As soon 
as the Members go out, will it be in order 
to make a point of order? 

Mr McCORMACK. That is not the 
subject of a parliamentary inquiry un- 
less the Chair wants to gratuitously 
answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. I believe the Chair 
wishes to gratuitously answer. The gen- 
tleman is advised that such a point of 
order would be in order. 

The tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 4, noes 37. 

So the motion was rejected. 


gentleman 


It is too late to 
There has been inter- 


tate 


Mr. 


HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


count. 


[After counting.] 


Seventy-four 


Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 


their names: 


[Roll No. 53] 

Abbitt Garmatz Murray, Tenn. 
Adconizio Golden Murray, Wis. 
Andersen, Gordon O’Brien, Ill. 

H. Carl Granahan O’Konski 
Anderson, Green O'Neill 

Calif. Halleck Osmers 
Anfuso Hand Passman 
Armstrong Harden Perkins 
Barrett Harrison, Wyo. Philbin 
Bates, Mass. Hart Pickett 
Battle Hays, Ohio Poulson 
Beall Hébert Powell 
Belcher Hedrick Price 
Bender Heffernan Prouty 
Blackney Heller Rains 
Bolling Herlong Redden 
Boykin Herter Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley Hinshaw Reed, Ill. 
Burdick Hoffman, Il. Rhodes 
Burton Holifield Ribicoff 
Bush Hull Roteson 
Butler Ikard Rodino 
Camp Jackson, Wash. Roosevelt 
Canfield James Sabath 
Carlyle Jarman Sadlak 
Carrigg Javits Scott, Hardie 
Case Jonas Sheehan 
Celler Kelley, Pa. Shelley 
Chiperfield Kelly, N. Y. Sieminski 
Chudeff Kennedy Simpson, Pa. 
Clemente Kersten, Wis. Sittler 
Combs King, Pa. Smith, Kans. 
Cooley Klein Smith, Va. 
Corbett Kluczynski Springer 
Cox Larcade Steggers 
Curtis, Mo. Lyle Steed 
Davis, Tenn, McConnell Stigler 
Dawson McDonough Stockman 
Deane McGrath Taylor 
DeGraffenried McKinnon Vail 
Denny McVey Velde 
Dingell Mack, Ill. Watts 
Dollinger Magee Weichel 
Donovan Mason Welch 
Doughton Miller, Calif. Wheeler 
Doyle Morano Wickersham 
Fallon Morgan Widnall 
Fine Moulder Wilson, Ind. 
Flood Murdock Wolverton 
Fulton Murphy Yates 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7391, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 283 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I wish 
to apologize to the gentleman personally 
for making a quorum call, but I do not 
apologize to the House. I know that the 
gentleman, because of what I have heard 
from him before when he was speaking 
on appropriation bills, had something 
for us that was well worth while. I in- 
tend to see that other Members hear his 
statement. Especially is it true that 
they should hear what he has to say in 
view of the fact that there was no more 
than one Member for each billion dollars 
carried in the bill who was present on 
the floor at the time. As a matter of 
fact the billions carried in this bill num- 
ber more than the Members present. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure 
to work with the majority members of 
the Subcommittee on the Armed Forces, 
I want at the outset to express my ap- 
preciation to them for their considera=- 
tion, particularly to my colleagues on the 
Subcommittee on the Navy, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], 
and the gentleman from New Mexico 
{Mr. FERNANDEZ]; to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], chairman of the 
subcommittee as a whole, who also 
served as chairman of the Subsubcom- 
mittee on the Air Force; and to the gen=- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Srxes], chair- 
man of the Subsubcommittee on the 
Army. 

I also want to express my appreciation 
to the members of the secretarial force 
who assumed an almost impossible day 
and night task in the attempt to bring 
this bill to the floor at this time. 

Although very critical, Mr. Chairman, 
of the manner in which this bill has 
been handled, I realize that the ma- 
jority members of the subcommittee 
merely conformed to instructions from 
the leadership which they considered to 
be orders. 

TOTAL REQUEST 


Once again, Mr. Chairman, we are 
called upon to consider an enormous ap- 
propriation—$50,921,000,000 as presented 
by the President; $46,680,000,000 as re- 
ported by the committee. 

This sum includes nothing for mili- 
tary public works, originally estimated 
at $3,500,000,000, a request which will 
be presented later in what sum I do not 
know. 
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It includes nothing for expenses in 
Korea on a war basis after June 30 next, 
a war which has been costing us over- 
all about $5,000,000,000 a year. 

It includes nothing for pay increases. 
These may amount to a billion dollars, 

It includes nothing for possible in- 
crease in costs resulting from the threat- 
ened steel strike or otherwise. 

And, incidentally, it includes nothing 
for the Atomic Energy Commission 
which, though in reality a major item 
in our defense picture, is covered by an- 
other appropriation. I think we appro- 
priated something like $1,100,000,000 for 
this agency in the independent offices 
appropriation bill; and there is a very 
large supplemental program in the offing 


April 7 
originally estimated at something like 
$6,000,000,000. 

This is a tremendous appropriation. 

Fifty billion nine hundred and twenty- 
one million dollars requested by the 
President, is just about $21,400,000,000 in 
excess of the total over-all cost of the 
Government from 1789 up to the out- 
break of World War I in 1917. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include at this point in the Recorp a 
table showing the over-all requests and 
suggested reductions and comparing the 

scal year 1952 with the fiscal year 1953: 

The following table is a summary state- 
ment, by departments and agencies, of ap- 
propriations and estimates compared with 
comparable appropriations for 1952: 








Bill compared with— 











boi = Appropria- Estimates, Recommended 
Department or agency tions, 1952! 1953 in bill for 1953 | 7959 anpropria 
_ tone Pp 1953 estimates 
National Security Council...... $160, 000 $186, 000 $150, 000 $10, 000 — $36, 000 
National Security Resources 

SE inn arneaene nueeened 1, 630, 000 1, 780, 000 1, 500, 000 —130, 000 —280, 000 
National Security Training 

CIEL cncccncnnnwan 185, 000 111, 000 75, 000 =110, 000 —36, 000 
Office of the Secretary of De- 

I 0 cince euiinemaaeeel 529, 100, 000 466, 265, 000 414, 562, 500 —114, 537, 500 —51, 702, 500 
Department of the Army....... 19, 839, 668, 330 | 14, 200, 000, 000 | 12, 520, 000, 000 | —7, 319, 668, 330 | —1, 680, 000, 000 
Department of the Navy...-....| 15, 845, 330, 392 | 13, 822, 302,000 | 12,815, 91%, 000 | —3, 629, 412, 392 | —1, 006, 384, 090 
Department of the Air Force...| 20, 540, 485,000 | 22, 430, 378,770 | 20, 928, 178, 770 +387, 693,770 | —1, 502, 200, 000 

DOE a ciccccccoscsewowes 56, 756, 558, 722 | 50, 921,022,770 | 46, 680, 384, 270 |—10, 076, 174, 452 | —4, 240, 638, 500 


1 Includes funds for pay act increases in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, 


TRAGIC ERRORS OF JUDGMENT 


Once again, Mr. Chairman, we are 
called upon to consider an enormous ap- 
propriation because of tragic errors of 
judgment in World War II and there- 
after. 

This bill is before us today because of 
errors of judgment which lost the peace 
after the war was won. 

This bill is before us today because of 
errors of judgment that contributed di- 
rectly to the enormous expansion of the 
power of the Communist Government of 
Russia, a government which at the end 
of the war controlled some 170,000,000 
people and which today directly or indi- 
rectly controls about 800,000,000 or one- 
third of the earth’s population. 

This bill is before us today because of 
errors of judgment which have left us 
inadequately prepared in the face of the 
armed might of the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Russia. 

The doctrine of unconditional sur- 
render; decisions at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam; the dismantling of our fight- 
ing forces and fighting equipment and 
the dismal failure of our far-eastern 
policy have all contributed. 

To allow the Communists to grow to 
power— 


Said General MacArthur— 
was the greatest political mistake in a 
hundred years, a mistake for which this 
country will pay for a century. 


America today stands between two 
great dangers. 

On the one hand is the danger from 
without because of the military power 
of the Communist Government of Rus- 
sia estimated sometime ago at about 175 
divisions, one-third of them mechanized, 
with some 40,000 tanks, 20,000 planes 
and several hundred submarines. 


On the other hand is the danger from 
within, of destructive Nation-wide infla- 
tion, emphasized every day by mount- 
ing living costs, by crushing taxes, by 
an enormous national debt, by a 50-cent 
dollar, and in other ways. 

Inflation could spell national bank- 
ruptcy. It could spell the destruction 
of our capacity for national defense. It 
could thereby, as Lenin once predicted, 
play directly into the hands of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

It is an enormous task, Mr. Chairman, 
and I seriously doubt that it can be ac- 
complished without a complete change 
of leadership in this country. The mere 
election of a new President will not be 
enough. The transformation must go 
much deeper. 

The truth is that the policymaking 
level of our Government is largely peo- 
pled with individuals who are prisoners 
of their own mistakes. Handcuffed to 
the past, they find it impossible to take 
the steps which are necessary to save us 
from the twins of disaster to which I 
have referred, communism and inflation. 

We have need of a new day and new 
faces. The old order has long since out- 
lived its usefulness. It now exists in the 
tragic twilight zone of indecision and 
blunder. 

I am convinced that the American 
people have awakened. They sense that 
a change is necessary. I hope and pray 
that it is not too late. 


HANDLING OF THE BILL 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to speak 
briefly about the manner in which this 
bill has been handled because, in my 
judgment, this bill should not be here on 
this floor today. 5 

It is the most important bill of the 
entire session. 
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It is absolutely vital that we save 
where savings cap be justified. It is 
equally vital that ‘we do not cripple es- 
sential national defense in the process, 

If any bill ever deserved careful con- 
sideration, this is that bill. 

I regret to state that in my judgment 
it has not had that consideration. 

We have not, in my opinion, been af- 
forded proper opportunity for considera- 
tion of the facts at hand or for coordina- 
tion of the work of the three subcom- 
mittees. . 

We have not, in my opinion, been in 
a position to obtain facts which we 
should have at hand. 

During the twenty-sixth day, I think it 
was, of the subcommittee hearings on 
naval appropriations aggregating about 
$13,800,000,000, when it was the consen- 
sus of the subcommittee, I think, that 
we should have about 10 days Jonger for 
the hearings, instructions were issued 
by the chairman of the full committee 
having the following effect: 


Time allowed to conclude hearings, 4 . 


days. 

Time allowed prior to marking up the 
bill, 2 days. ; 

Time allowed for marking up the bill, 
2 days. 

Time allowed prior to reporting to the 
full committee, 1 day. 

With some 4,600 pages of hearings, and 
some 30 volumes of justifications to con- 
sider, with voluminous tabular informa- 
tion, some of which is yet to be fur- 
nished, this was the edict accepted as 
orders, however reluctantly, by the ma- 
jority members of the subcommittee. 

With a killing burden on the secre- 
tarial staff which involved working day 
and night in the available days, a so- 
called report was made to the full com- 
mittee, which was exactly two printed 
pages in length with some tabular mat- 
ter attached. It served no purpose 
whatsoever for the House as a whole. 

The so-called explanatory notes which 
you have before you today, some 80 
pages in length, which constitute the 
real report, were not available as far 
as I know to anyone prior to 9 o’clock 
this morning. The Members of the 
House have had no opportunity to con- 
sider them, which violates the spirit of 
the rules under which the committee 
operates. 

The purpose the chairman only knows. 
I predict that this bill will pass the 
House this week and will slumber peace- 
fully over in the Senate perhaps for the 
next 3 months. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served for over 
20 years as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I thought I had seen 
everything, but I have not seen anything 
like this. 

In my opinion, it is irresponsible pro- 
cedure, it is unfair to the House, it is 
unfair to the country, it is a reflection 
on a great committee of this House, 

NEED OF INVESTIGATING STAFF 


A few weeks ago, Mr. Chairman, I was 
talking to a very high-ranking armed 
services officer whom all of you would 
know if I mentioned his name, 


In the course of the conversation he 
said to me, in substance: “The request 
of the President for the armed services 
ought to be cut from six to eight bil- 
lion dollars. I cannot tell you how to 
do it off the cuff. I cannot tell you in 
the time available to your committee. 
I know your committee cannot do it, be- 
cause it does not have the facts and it 
does not have the time available to ob- 
tain the facts. 

“But if you had given me about eight 
expert investigators 6 or 8 months ago 
and had put me to work, I am absolutely 
confident that I could now show you 
how you could make that over-all re- 
duction without in any way jeopardizing 
essential national defense.” 

Year after year, Mr. Chairman, I have 
stood in the well of the House and ad- 
vocated an expert staff of investigators 
working the year round, responsible only 
to the Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and the House and to the 
Congress. . 

The reorganization act of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress clearly contemplated 
such a staff. 

Under present conditions, and until 
somebody is in the White House who is 
really interested in economy, it is impos- 
sible, in my judgment, to do a thorough 
job without such a staff. 

No board of directors in the world is 
confronted with a budget problem com- 
parable to that represented by this over- 
all request of $50,921,000,000 placed in 
the lap of your committee. 

The investigating staff which we did 
have in the Eightieth Congress resulted 
in reductions or rescissions of about $10,- 
000,000,000; in a reduction of the na- 
tional debt of about $7,000,000,000; in a 
balanced budget for two consecutive 
years, and tax relief to the tune of about 
$4,800,000,000. 

That staff, as you know, was abolished 
lock, stock, and barrel as the first act of 
the Democratic majority of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

I repeat Mr. Chairman, in my opinion 
we have not been in a position to obtain 
the facts that we should have had at 
hand, and we have not been afforded a 
proper opportunity for consideration of 
those that are at hand. 


EXPENDITURE CEILING 


As has been pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee recommends new 
obligational authority in this bill to the 
extent of $46,680,000,000. There will be 
an unexpended balance as of June 30, 
next, estimated at about $57,000,000,000. 
This gives a total obligational authority 
for fiscal year 1953 of about $104,000,- 
000,000, excluding several billions which 
may be added by other items already re- 
ferred to but which are not carried in 
this bill. 

The estimated expenditure in the fiscal 
year 1953 is about $51,000,000,000 as 
compared with $39,500,000,000 in the 
present year, and $19,500,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1951. This leaves a carry- 
over into the fiscal year 1954 of about 
$53,000,000,000. 


The $104,000,000,000 available for obli- 
gation and expenditure in the fiscal year 
1953 will not, of course, be spent in full. 
Much of it is in effect simply authoriza- 
tion to enter into commitments for so- 
called long-lead items. 

On the other hand, the $51,000,000,000 
of estimated expenditure in that year is 
a sheer guess. 

If business moves faster than antici- 
pated, if end items are delivered more 
rapidly than expected, expenditure will 
increase and the national deficit will cor- 
respondingly increase. 

It all depends on the speed of the 
program of deliveries. 

The President’s budget, as you know, 
contemplated an over-all expenditure of 
$85,000,000,000 against estimated re- 
ceipis of $71,000,000,000. In other words, 
a deficit of $14,000,000,000. That deficit 
could be far greater unless there is some 
limit placed on the amount to be actually 
expended in the course of the fiscal year 
1953. 

I may mention, invidenvally, Mr. Chair- 
man, that according to a statement of 
the Department of Defense, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1952, the amount estimated for 
expenditure is as I have already indi- 
cated, about $51,000,000,000. I note, 
however, at page 603 of the President’s 
budget,’that the figure used there, ap- 
parently for the same expenditure, is 
some $48,500,000,000. 

In other words, the amount carried in 
the President’s budget, without further 
explanation, seems to be some $2,500,- 
000,000 less than the estimate of the 
Department of Defense. 

This would seem to indicate that we 
may be confronted by an over-all ex- 
penditure in the fiscal year 1953 not of 
$85,000,000,000 but of $87,500,000,000. 

From the standpoint of national sol- 
vency, Mr. Chairman, it is expenditure 
rather than appropriations that is of 
vital concern. 

Nevertheless, there is no ceiling im- 
posed on expenditure in this bill, and 
the Congress, in effect, surrenders all 
control over expenditure to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

We are told that hardware for the 
armed services, as it is termed, will soon 
be produced at the rate of about $3,000,- 
000,000 a month. Given the necessary 
appropriation for contract purposes, a 
reduction in authorized expenditure 
would merely serve to check the rate of 
deliveries. 

In other words, as an example, a re- 
duction of $3,000,000,000 would postpone 
the deliveries of hardware for about 1 
month. 

I believe that some ceiling on expen- 
diture should be imposed by the Con- 
gress in order that we may know in ad- 
vance the maximum expenditure con- 
temnlated as against available receipts. 


THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, the over-all program 
contemplates a military personnel of 
3,690,603, for the regular forces in the 
three armed services. 

For the Army, 1,550,000, with 21 divi- 
sions, combat and supporting units. 
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For the Navy, 838,873, with 1,192 ships 
in the active fleet, and with about 16 
carrier air groups. 

For the Marine Corps, 243,730, with 
3 divisions and 3 air wings. 


For the Air Force, 1,061,000, and an 
authorization of 126 combat wings, plus 
17 troop carrier wings, or a total of 143 
wings, as compared with 95 wings now 
authorized. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Chairman, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp a table breaking down the 
over-all picture for the three services for 
the fiscal years 1950 to 1953, inclusive: 


Department of Defense—New obligational authority by major cost category, fiscal year 1953 estimates with prior-year comparisons 






































































































{Millions of dollars] 
Army Navy Air Force OsD Total 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
cincinnati iis ainda A iaainccamin 
I, FISCAL YEAR 1953, PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 
I, Military personnel costs................---- 4, 477 32 3, 162 24 3, 294 10, 933 22 
II. Operation and maintenance..-....--------- 4, 690 33 3, 008 23 4, 525 12, 223 25 
III. Major procurement and production costs_-- 8, 665 26 6, 106 46 12, 036 21, 807 45 
(a) Aircraft. _......-----.-------------- a (3, 327) (25); (20, 696) (14, 059) (29) 
(b) Ships and harbor craft... eat a (1, 100) OF oceen a anneal (1, 150) (2) 
eee (8, 579) (26) (1, 679) (13) (1, 340) (6, 598) (14) 
IV. Acquisition and construction of real prop- 
OTL cnnkiniebunananaienhnnnmsiomecman inl women nn ~~~ | -eeewene nn -|- seem enon ~~ | ssemneeennn-|-nence------|a0 wewenacca>|-cccnccnene=|-cncceuncecs |onenccn=---=|ccccececces 
V. Civilian components.-......--- 418 3 244 2 190 tT, ccicpbee ba eicawanwunae 852 2 
VI. Research and development... 469 3 575 4 607 3 60 13 1,711 4 
VII. Industrial mobilization_.....-.-. a SF. letesenenecs 4 | npeccncnons pipliiaieniate tt ainieei ea dnigi OO tances iene aaies 
VIII, Establishment-wide activities.............- 425 3 84 1 44 J--venn=---=- 406 87 959 2 
Total, new obligational authority_......- 14, 200 | 100 13, 200 100 | 20, 700 100 466 100 48, 566 100 
Proposed legislation (military public works, | | | | | 
MUGETY POY, O60.) .wcnncenccvecccosecesen loccisbecccselereceseesens|veocnccensce J------------ lenewsencnans Shihan te Eins as be ne le rd a All SOY | nennnencene 
cecelskG-sehaacsecielior’ niacibaiilacadeil eeu itimen stem eelald aaa sancatea DE Bc cient inate 
ee ——\— 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
I, Military personnel costs........ eeece vonemt 4,312 21 3, 061 19 3, 012 Ali Gnekionen noantaae cake 10, 385 17 
II, Operation and maintenance.....-...------- 5, 213 25 3, 470 22 3, 368 OR lenctuedseselaaccamaonnt 12, 051 20 
III. Major procurement and production costs... 8, 832 42 7, 801 49 12, 799 TEE EccnsGueictagiaaetiadmbiooeinen 29, 431 50 
NE 7 EERE RS [NN asesneemanon (3, 786) (24) (11, 118) ROD, cnccenswewelicuncusakee (14, 941) (25) 
(b) Ships and harbor craft IN ctcstticemangcinw (1, 787) (11) TOE iinecicanian | iqicmainetiebwbainkamnial (1, 945) (3) 
OD I isc ae tienen enneenennton (8, 685) (42) (2, 228) (14) (1, 633) Mii -nevanskeetylsceperenceos (12, 545) (21) 
IV, Acquisition and construction of real prop- * 

LLL 1,000 5 820 5 2,174 RO ic co ubenhivzekemakend 3, 994 7 
ee ea 359 2 226 1 118 iD  licsasegisiictbaslon is wax welstasie aio 703 1 
VI. Research and development 382 2 518 3 481 2 90 17 1, 471 2 
VII. Industrial mobilization_........----.------- 15 jecncccece--- 59 |...-.---.--- © Jenncneceenee tine eheccaenrat oo S.A Renal aaa 

VIII. Establishment-wide activities.........-...- 667 3 7 1 BE hocgancmenginne 439 8&3 1, 224 2 
Total new obligational authority........- 20, 840 100 16, 031 100 | 22, 004 | 100 | 529 100 59, 403 100 
a Oe SEER. 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 
I, Military personnel costs.........-.-....---- 3, 885 20 2, 338 19 8, 154 17 
II, Operation and maintenance-.... ——— 5, 333 27 2, 850 2B 11, 443 24 
III. Major procurement and production costs... 8,171 42 5, 993 48 696 7 
Bit RIN cncicnnerunccctonsenncnannel (111) (1) (2, 846) (23) (9, 655) (20) 
(b) Ships and harbor craft............-- ae (698) (5) (769) (2) 
Sn i naccnnkencnenastetansecenn (8, 006) (41) (2, 449) (20) (12, 272) (25) 
IV, Acquisition and construction of rea] prop- E 
UI 14. 0) ett keh ic oi ide esta soaenkmmnieneeabasaie 50C 470 4 la I a are come 2, 426 5 
V. Civilian components-......... 844 2 
VI. Research and development. 1,175 2 
VIL. Industria] mobilization.......... 312 1 
VIII, Establishment-wide activities 1,131 2 
Total direct appropriations..............- 48, 182 100 
RRR DO MOE rccscceness) BPO Pawwkeecences) IR Jcccemccecece] 0D Nescccanmncne ilonaicalasianiaves 
Total new obligationa] authority......-.- 56 B06 bce nciscnnnn SIRE Beenie macau: BOOB fb sciinncceks< Pa GE Bisco iecciaienes 
— 
FISCAL YEAR 1950 
I, Military personnel costs. ..........-... — 4, 558 35 
II. Operation and maintenance__.............- 3, 749 29 
IlI. Major procurement and production costs-.. 2, 567 20 
ON (1, 894) (15) 
(b) Ships and harbor craft... a TT cittisipttaneiesoe 
1 IR cccsnewnkes Jeeeesoneressnena= (628) (5) 
IV. Acquisition and construction of real prop- 
a aaa 348 2 
V. Civilian components_-....... 739 5 
VI. Research and development. ..-. 612 5 
VII. Industrial mobilization. ---.-.. W4 1 
VIIL. Establishment-wide activities... 380 | 3 
Total direct appropriations. - 13, 048 | 100 
Reappropriations to stock funds. | 
Total new obligational authority......... S00 likicionecuse 








You will note that appropriations for 
the National Security Council $186,000, 
for the National Security Resources 
Board $1,178,000, and for the National 
Security Training Commission $111,000 
are not included in this table. 

You will also note that of the total 
requested for the fiscal year 1953, major 
procurement and production requires 
about 45 percent; operation and mainte- 





nance, 25 percent; military personnel 
costs, 22 percent; research and develop- 
ment, 4 percent; civilian components, 2 
percent; and establishment-wide activi- 
ties, 2 percent. 

WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


Mr. Chairman, the country has been 
shocked by the evidence of waste and 
extravagance in the armed services. It 
comes from many sources. It must be 


eliminated; and, in the last analysis, it 
can only be eliminated by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I hold in my hand a statement that 
has been compiled for me from recent 
reports of various congressional com- 
mittees giving example after example of 
inefficiency and waste. 


You will find, for example, excerpts 
from a report on rehabilitation costs at 
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Sampson Air Force Base, and a statement 
by the committee that the Air Force can- 
not escape responsibility for the extrava- 
gance which it set in motion. 

You will find excerpts from a report 
on preaward inspections by the services, 
characterized by the committee as an 
example of gross negligence on the part 
of military contracting officers, inspec- 
tors, and in some cases, their superiors. 

You will find excerpts from a report 
on the Elvair Corp., in which the com- 
mittee says: 

The story unfolded in testimony, docu- 
ments, and investigation of this company is 
fantastic. 


You will find excerpts from a report 
with reference to housing of civilian staff 
in Washington, D. C., where the commit- 
tee says: 

The requirements of the Defense Depart- 
ment do not present such an emergency as 
would demand the use of this uneconomical 
space. 


You will find excerpts from a report on 


the Detroit ordnance district and a find- - 


ing by the committee that “faulty ad- 
ministration caused large percentages of 
contracts to be in default at all times,” 
with losses to the Government. 

You will find excerpts from a report 
on tax amortization, the committee find- 
ing that: 

Certificates have been issued for building 
new defense plants while existing idle-plant 
facilities were available to produce the mili- 
itary items required. 


You will find exerpts from a report 
referring “to abuse of hazardous duty 
compensation payments.” 

You will find excerpts from another 
report referring to the topheaviness of 
our Armed Forces, and I quote from the 
committee: 

The United States is operating today a 
military machine of less than 3,500,000 people 
with nearly the same number of generals, 
admirals, and civilian employees in Wash- 
ington as it had on VE-day when the total 
number of men in uniform was well over 
12,000,000. 


You will find excerpts from another re- 
port, expressing “Distress at the lack of 
sense or prudence or zeal for frugality on 
the part of the armed services.” 

Surely the testimony in reference to 
special programs of deferred mainte- 
nance items, to requests for furniture, 
for fixing up grounds, sidewalks, and 
streets, for travel, for overtime, and other 
items tend to emphasize this lake of zeal, 

You will find excerpts from another 
report referring to “outrageous attempts 
by individuals to profiteer in the emer- 
gency housing situation.” 

Finally let me call attention to the 
following quotation from still another re- 
port which refers: 

To a basic lack of independent, over-all, 
coordinated supervision and direction of 
procurement within the Department of De- 
fense, resulting in bottlenecks of production, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the complete statement prepared 
for me at this point in the REcorp. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXAMPLES OF WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY IN 
PROCUREMENT 


1. Committee on Armed Services, Special 
Subcommittee, Investigation of Rehabilita- 
tion Costs ‘at Sampson Air Force Base, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., page 12: 

“The subcommittee is satisfied that the 
clamor which led to this investigation was 
fully justified because of the amounts paid 
to individuals, skilled and unskilled, who 
draw such large weekly checks because of the 
excessive use of overtime on this job. 

“The subcommittee is wholly unsatisfied 
with the explanation of the district engineer 
and his superiors as to why the first contract 
actually was put into effect. The explana- 
tions simply do not make sense. 

“The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
the Air Force cannot escape responsibility 
for the extravagance which it set in motion. 
Why did it permit the accumulation of re- 
cruits which resulted in the great trek from 
Lackland Air Force Base, in Texas, and the 
frantic distribution to Sampson and other 
bases yet unprepared? Why did the Air 
Force advise the district engineer that the 
contract could be performed in 90 days when 
it must have known, and the indisputable 
evidence is that it did know, that it required 
delivery within 30 days? The shortcomings 
of the engineers are manifold; a $2,600,000 
contract award made for a job which ran 
twice that in cost. But engineers are ex- 
pected to exercise a degree of careful plan- 
ning which eliminates possibilities of reck- 
less and irresponsible actions such as shown 
in this case. Someone’s failure to compre- 
hend his responsibility put this burden on 
the American taxpayer. Competence in ad- 
ministration, calm evaluation of objectives 
were required. The engineers did not supply 
them. The same conditions which led to 
the termination on February 23 could read- 
ily have been foreseen on January 1, 1951. 
Expert handling was required. Judgment 
was called for; experienced hands and heads 
were needed. None of these was in evidence. 
The taxpayers footed the bill.” — 

2. Committee on Armed Services, Procure- 
ment Subcommittee, Investigation of Pre- 
award Inspections by the Services, page 7: 
This investigation, like the investigation 
of the Elvair Corp., which follows, is an 
example of gross negligence on the part of 
military contracting officers, inspectors, and, 
in some cases, their superiors. The con- 
tracts were let to Consolidated Industries, 
Inc., of Memphis, when there was no reason 
to believe that the company possessed man- 
ufacturing facilities, financing ability, or 
executive and managerial competence. The 
congressional committee concluded: 

“It would be impossible to determine by a 
cost survey the time, salaries, and personal 
expenses of these Government employees 
who were actually performing work which 
the contractor had been engaged to perform. 

“The supposed saving of $55,000 evapo- 
rated very quickly over these months of de- 
lay and trouble—all because of incompetent, 
inadequate, preaward inspection. 

“In the many cases which the subcom- 
mittee has examined of incompetent pre- 
award inspection, the stock excuses have 
been either— e 

“1. The regulations did not require the 
inspector to make the inquiry which would 
have ascertained the facts bearing upon the 
contractor’s qualification; or 

“2. That the question wasn’t on the form; 
or 

“3. ‘I wasn’t instructed to ask that.’ 

“It is high time that someone in author- 
ity took a look at the regulations and abol- 
ished them as a sanctuary for failures; and 
it is also time that some departmental pro- 
cedures be worked out to educate inspectors 
on the questions that ought to be asked in a 
preaward inspection, : 


“If in the absence of a performance bond, 
maximum reliance is placed on preaward in- 
spection, then that inspection should be 
adequate. 

“Price is not the only criterion for a con- 
tracting officer. Performance is equally im- 
portant in determining a sound, economical, 
businesslike contract. The overbalance of 
one or the other produces losses of the type 
such as these shown in this report.” 

3. Committee on Armed Services Procure- 
ment Subcommittee Investigation of the 
Elvair Corp., page 19: This investigation is 
very similar to the investigation of Consoli- 
dated Industries except that the company 
possessed even less qualifications in the way 
of facilities, organization, financing ability, 
and managerial capabilities. The committee 
concluded: 

“The story unfolded in testimony, docu- 
ments, and investigation of this company is 
fantastic. It places a severe strain on the 
patience and the credulity of the committee. 
It reveals a serious defect in our procure- 
ment system, a lack of interest and failure 
of duty on the part of procurement officers 
to rise to the full obligation of their offices 
and assignments in the interest of the United 
States. It shows how these promoters and 
the banker allies, who were more interested 
in a lead-pipe cinch profit than anything 
else, can cause the established manufactur- 
ers of the country to be passed over, not- 
withstanding the assurance of the procure- 
ment officers that all that has to be done is 
for them to ‘keep in communication with the 
nearest ordnance district.’ ” 

4. Committee on Armed Services Special 
Subcommittee Investigation of Proposed In- 
crease in Civilian Staff of Armed Forces To 
Be Housed in Apartments in Washington, 
D. C., page 1: 

“The committee has today unanimously 
adopted and approved a report and recom- 
mendation of its subcommittee, which has 
investigated the proposal of the Defense De- 
partment to augment its personnel by 17,325 
additional employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the proposal of the General 
Services Administration in connection there- 
with to rent two apartment buildings in the 
city of Washington to accommodate a por- 
tion of these employees. 

“The committee has found that there is no 
need for the acquisition of the space in these 
two buildings to serve the needs of the De- 
fense Department’s actual requirements. 

“The committee has found that those 
buildings are not adapted to utilization as 
Office space; they are uneconomical for that 
purpose; that the proposed rental is excessive 
for that purpose; and that the requirements 
of the Defense Department do not present 
such an emergency as would demand the use 
of uneconomical space.” 

5. Committee on Armed Services, Procure- 
ment Subcommittee, investigation of con- 
tract administration in Detroit Ordnance 
District, pages 1,2. Faulty administration in 
that the Detroit district schedules procure- 
ment in a manner which is not realistic and 
therefore large percentages of contracts are 
bound to be in default at all times. The 
committee’s report states: 

“Excluding, therefore, from consideration 
the contracts upon which action had been 
taken as of July 1, 1951, there remained 254 
contractors having 814 contracts which were 
delinquent in performance and upon which 
no action had been taken either to default 
the contractor and relet, or otherwise to ex- 
tend the contract. During this same period, 
there were approximately one-third of the 
2,895 contracts under $5,000 in default. 

“The subcommittee is advised by the 
deputy district chief that of the 814 delin- 
quencies only 10 percent of those over $5,000 
in face value had failed to deliver ‘because 
of inadequate facilities, material shortages, 
inadequate finances, etc.’ The bulk of the 
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delinquencies are described by the adminis- 
trative officer as being ‘technical delin- 
quencies.’ The reason assigned by the dis- 
trict office was ‘unrealistic schedules which 
were not properly phased in at the time of 
the issue of the contract.’ 

“Just what the full import of this highly 
technical expression means has not been 
fully disclosed; but accepting the word ‘un- 
realistic’ in its usual meaning the conclu- 
sion is clear that either the contracting offi- 
cer had not fully appreciated or understood 
the requ:rements of the Government in fix- 
ing a time for performance and delivery or 
had unrealistically fixed a schedule of per- 
formance which the contractor could not 
possibly be expected to perform. The result 
of this practice * * * can very well re- 
sult in increased cost to the Government 
should it be necessary to cancel the contracts 
and obtain a new contractor.” 

6. Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate, annual report, pages 
130-131 (relating to tax amortization). The 
committee’s report states: 

“* * © certificates have been issued for 
building new defense plants while existing 
idle plant facilities are available to produce 
the military items required. Evidences of 
notable neglect on the part of DPA to check 
existing plant facilities to avoid unnecessary 
duplication have come to the attention of 
the committee. * * * 

“The Small Business Committee staff fol- 
lowed an application of General Motor’s 
Delco Division to build a $7,500,000 plant in 
Dayton, Ohio, to fulfill a $2,500,000 subcon- 
tract for the manufacture of aircraft land- 
ing-gear struts. Before the certificate had 
even been granted the NPA Industries Ex- 
pansion Division granted an allotment of 
scarce structural steel for the first quarter of 
1952 to start the plant construction. The 
application for this tax amortization was re- 
ferred by the DPA to the Air Force as the 
delegate agency for their recommendation 
and approval. The Air Force recommended 
General Motors’ expansion project to DPA 
on the basis that there were no other avail- 
able facilities to build the necessary landing- 
gear struts. DPA apparently took the word 
of the Air Force as final without instituting 
its own independent check on the available 
facilities. The Air Force colonel who recom- 
mended the expansion to DPA had, in turn, 
been told by the company holding the pri- 
mary licenses on the landing-gear struts that 
there were no other facilities available. He 
apparently looked into the matter no further. 

“A check by the Small Business Committee 
found, however, manufacturers with existing 
plant facilities who have stated to your com- 
mittee that they can go into production of 
landing-gear struts without further plant 
expansions. In spite of the Small Business 
Committee’s bringing to the attention of the 
DPA Plant Expansion Division the fact that 
other facilities are available, DPA neverthe- 
less went ahead and approved the Delco cer- 
tificate of expansion for landing-gear struts.” 

Senate committee print (82d Cong., 1st 
sess.) —Thirty-first report of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate: 

The committee makes the following state- 
ment on page 3 of the report: 

“It is impossible, of course, to estimate the 
savings that could be made through a deter- 
mined effort by each commander to cut out 
all waste. But there can be no doubt on the 
basis of studies that we have made thus far 
that it would be great.” 

On page 13 the committee reports its rec- 
ommendation that the armed services replace 
wherever possible the able-bodied military 
personnel employed in chair corps positions 
with limited service, female, military or ci- 
vilian personnel. 

On page 15, item No. 4, in the summary 
and conclusions, the committee criticizes the 
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abuse of hazardous duty compensation pay- 
ments, pointing out that a substantial num- 
ber of military personnel are collecting come 
pensation under this category. 

Senate committee print (82d Cong., ist 
sess.)—Thirty-third report of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the. Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate: 

In the opening paragraph of this report 
the committee once again attacks the ad- 
ministrative top-heaviness of our Armed 
Forces. The committee cites a report pre- 
pared by the subcommittee staff in which it 
found the following situations to exist: 

“The results of the study were astonishing. 
They disclosed that the United States is 
Operating a military machine of less than 
3,500,000 men with nearly the same number 
of generals, admirals, and civilian employees 
in Washington that it had on VE-day, when 
the total number of men in uniform was 
well over 12,000,000.” 

The report also expressed the concern of 
the committee over the number of upper 
brass who attended congressional hearings. It 
mentions that at one meeting of the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee, 14 assorted offi- 
cials from one defense agency appeared to 
testify. Their ranks ranged from Lt. Colonel 
to a four-star General, and from a civilian 
technician to secretary. 

Senate committee print (82d Cong., Ist 
sess.) —Thirty-fourth report of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate: 

The committee expressed distress over the 
inescapable fact that one of our major short. 
ages in the military preparedness program 
is a sense of prudence, a zeal for frugality, 
and an enthusiasm for economy on the part 
of the armed services. 

On page 11, the committee recommended 
that the Air Force rate its officer personnel 
upon their ability to save men, money, and 
materials. 

On page 12, it reiterated its recommenda- 
tion that the number of able-bodied men in 
“chair corps” positions be reduced. 

Senate committee print (82d Cong., Ist 
sess.) —Thirty-fifth Report of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate: 
Among the conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee, was (p. 16) that there is a basic lack 
of independent over-all coordinated super- 
vision and direction of procurement within 
the Department of Defense, and this has re- 
sulted in the bottlenecks in production. 

Senate committee print (82d Cong., Ist 
sess.)—Thirty-sixth report of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate: This 
report is the third in a series dealing with 
the need for cost consciousness in the Na- 
tion’s military services. Prior reports dealt 
with the Navy and Marine posts and with the 
Air Force. The report takes recognition that 
some steps have been taken to develop a 
sense of economy, but says there still ap- 
pears to be a considerable number of re- 
sponsible officers who are reluctant to adopt 
good management and personnel practices. 

Senate committee prints (82d Cong., Ist 
sess.) —Twenty-eighth and thirtieth reports 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services, United States 
Senate: These reports go into the housing 
problem that has arisen as a result of the 
practice of those in the military endeavoring 
to have their families as close as possible 
during the period that they are stationed at 
a military post. It outlines the outrageous 
attempts by individuals to profiteer on the 
emergency housing situation. 

The House Armed Services Subcommittee, 
headed by Congressman HEBERT, of Louisiana 
insists that the reasons for the wasteful pro- 
curement policies of the military are the 
regulations under which they operate. They 
cite MBCA Bulletins 5 and 17 as the prime 
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cause of waste. The bulletin states as 
follows: 

“The policy under which practically all 
descriptions were prepared permits each par- 
ticipating activity (Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps) to describe its items of supply to best 
suit its own needs.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. A few more 
general observations, Mr. Chairman. 


PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


The performance budget has already 
been referred to by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser]. I concur in his 
thought that appropriation requests un- 
der that budget continue to be most 
unsatisfactory. The justifications pre- 
sented have been inadequate in many 
cases. The testimony has also repeat- 
edly been unsatisfactory. 

It is absolutely essential that detailed 
information be made available to the 
Appropriations Committees of the Senate 
and the House. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

There are no proper breakdowns of 
civilian personnel, particularly for that 
in the field. Congress is in effect asked 
to surrender control over civilian per- 
sonnel. 

We are given the following over-all 
picture: On the rolls January 31, 1,290,- 
000—graded, 490,000; ungraded, 800,000. 

Present ceiling expected to be reached 
June 30, 1,369,552—graded 500,500, un- 
graded, 869,552. 

Increase in ceiling requested for fiscal 
year 1953, 2,339,992—graded, 564,640; 
ungraded, 1,775,352. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
ceiling requested for the fiscal year 1953 
for civilian personnel represents just 
about double the number on the rolls at 
the present time. It calls for an in- 
crease in ceiling for graded personnel to 
the extent of 64,640; and for ungraded 
personnel to the extent of 905,800, an 
over-all increase of 970,440. 

The over-all ratio of civilian personnel 
to military personnel under the present 
ceiling is far higher than it was in our 
own services during World War II, and 
far higher than it is in certain other mil- 
itary organizations. 

The ratio under the proposed increase 
in ceiling would be even more out of line. 

I have no confidence, Mr. Chairman, 
that proper control is being asserted in 
in this field by the Armed Services. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Briefly. 

Mr. VURSELL. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he does not think it 
would be a good investment if we would 
appropriate $10,000,000 or $25,000,000 
and get a sufficient staff so that we could 
operate in the light and quit locking the 
door after the horse is stolen? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think an 
expert staff, operating the year around, 
responsible only to the Congress is abso- 
lutely essential. I do not think it would 
be necessary to spend anything like the 
figure the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. Iam advised that un- 
der the military code of justice, a man 
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who was in the service who undertook to 
approach the committee either by letter 
or personally without consent of his su- 
periors could be prosecuted and brought 
to justice under that act. For that rea- 
son any person believing in efficiency as 
well as economy in the military service, 
who had opinions contrary to those ex- 
pressed before the committee as prepared 
at the Pentagon, could not and would 
not appear. In reviewing the witnesses 
appearing before the committee, it ap- 
pears that the subpena powers of the 
committee were not exercised at all. Past 
Secretaries of Defense, past Chiefs of 
Staff and gentlemen such as General 
MacArthur and General Wedemeyer, 
who know Asiatic problems, were not 
consulted at all. 

Does the gentleman feel that we who 
heve to consider this $50,000,000,000 can 
properly approach this subject with any 
reasonable degree of understanding un- 
der those circumstances? ‘ 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Well, it is 
very difficult even for those who have 


taken part in the hearings to have an ~ 


intelligent judgment under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. WERDEL. Will the gentleman 
tell us how an opposition witness to the 
policies of the Pentagon can appear or 
whether anyone of that character did 
appear before the committee? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. They cer- 
tainly did not appear. Under present 
conditions, and without passing on the 
specific statement made by the gentle- 
man, itis obviously difficult, if not im- 
possible, for anybody in the regular serv- 
ice to testify contrary to what the over- 
all opinion of the Department may be. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iryield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to me more than ever we need to 
have the heads of the national defense, 
as they do in England, appear before us 
and let the whole Congress ask questions. 
Also it seems to me, insofar as the added 
carrier is concerned, that you are going 
directly against the wishes of General 
Ridgway and General Eisenhower who 
say that the added carriers are vital to 
the national defense, especially while the 
runways are being built in far-off coun- 
tries. These mobile air bases are invalu- 
able—they can move everywhere. As I 
understand it, seven-tenths of the world’s 
surface is water. I think we shculd build 
the added carrier for which the funds 
were eliminated in this bill. In my opin- 
ion, Stalin wants to talk peace loudly, 
but he hopes while doing so to weaken 
our preparedness. Does nct the gentle- 
ment agree with me? Russia has become 
very thoroughly prepared for war. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As far as 
the suggestion whereby all Members of 
Congress could submit questions direct 
to Cabinet officers is concerned, I have 
always felt there was a great deal to be 
said for it. I assume the Communist 
Government of Russia wants to weaken 
us in any way it can. The carrier was 
one of the controversial items in the bill 


in committee. The majority must take 
the responsibility. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe we could have saved a great many 
lives if we had the carriers earlier. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have two or three other matters 
I would like to refer to briefly. 

WORK MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


The first is the so-called work meas- 
urement program. I do not purport, 
Mr. Chairman, to be an expert on that 
program. It is very complicated and 
difficult to understand, but I have very 
great reservations at least in respect to 
its application by the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
program is based entirely on past experi- 
ence. If the basis of that experience 
has been wrong, if it has included waste 
or extravagance, then the estimate of the 
sum required in the future is correspond- 
ingly in error. 

Furthermore, it seems to result in 
mathematical findings regardless of 
other considerations, with little or no 
evidence of a desire to absorb or to bring 
about increased efficiency. 

To give you one example, in the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy we were 
told that the civilian personnel yard- 
stick was 150 hours of work a month. 
If you divide that by an 8-hour day you 
come out with a figure of 18.75 days per 
month. The Chief of the Bureau who 
was present said that in his opinion the 
actual amount of work was nearer to 22 
days a month. If you multiply that by 
an 8-hour day you get 176 not 150 hours 
a month, which leads to the conclusion 
that the request for civilian personnel 
by that Bureau is excessive to the tune of 
about 16.8 percent. 


UNIT COSTS 


Unit costs is another field in which 
the committee is compietely at the mercy 
of the departments. It is almost impos- 
sible to knew whether some of the costs 
presented are anywhere near right. 

I have no confidence that some of the 
unit costs, such as those for planes, fire 
control, and radar, are anywhere near 
correct. 

Some of the unit costs are enormous. 
Those for planes, I believe, are about 10 
times what they were prior to the war, 
and it is not at all clear how much is 
included for amortization or for over- 
head in the initial unit costs. 

Furthermore, there is apparently a 
very great difference in unit costs as be- 
tween planes which are supposed to be 
the same type as between the Air Force 
on the one hand and the Navy on the 
other. 

I believe this is a field that calls for 
the closest possible scrutiny by the de- 
partments concerned. 

TOP LEVEL DEFENSE DECISIONS 
It is, of course, the decisions at the 


top level of the Defense setup that really 
determine the money, 


Are we to concentrate on expensive 
strategic bombers cr the less expensive 
types with refueling? 

What number or what type of tanks 
are we to procure? 

Are we to construct the large For- 
restal type of carrier or to rely exclu- 
Sively on the less expensive and smaller 
types? 

Are we or are we nct procuring too 
many types of planes for the Navy and 
for the Air Force? The testimony both 
on and off the record raised this ques- 
tion in my mind very strongly. 

I have a letter from the Undersecretary 
of the Air Force in this connection dated 
February 28, 1952, indicating that the 
matter is receiving serious consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the letter at this point in the 
REcORD: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 28, 1952. 
Hon. RicHarp B. WIGGLESworRTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. WIGGLESwWorRTH: It was apparent 
to me, both from hearing and reading the 
transcript of your colloquy with Colonel Van 
Sickle during Monday’s hearing before the 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, that 
you were not satisfied with the explanation 
given in response to your question about the 
numbers and types of aircraft in our fiscal 
year 1953 program. The explanation left me 
equally unsatisfied. 

Colonel Van Sickle gave two reasons for 
the apparent multiplicity of models: First, 
the resources of all available manufacturers 
were utilized after Korea started to provide 
the maximum acceleration of production of 
the large numbers of aircraft that were re- 
quired to equip substantially increased forces. 
Second, we are in the throes of the transition 
from piston to jet aircraft, and it is not pos- 
sible to evaluate completely the comparative 
worth of the acceptable basic models engi- 
neered by each manufacturer, particularly 
when they are procured on so urgent a basis. 

There is another very important considera- 
tion which should have been brought out in 
the discussion. The charts which you saw 
illustrated the inventory, not current pro- 
duction. Relatively new aircraft of accepta- 
ble though varying degrees of performance 
are not, of course, discarded simply because 
it has been possible to get something mar- 
ginally better at the same time. 

The real answer to your question lies, I be- 
lieve, in the fact that this apparent variety 
of models are not in production at the same 
time. Where there is more than one aircraft 
of the same type in production at the same 
time, such as the F-84G and the F-84F of 
Republic at Farmingdale, Long Island, it is 
because one model is being phased out of 
production while another comes in. That is 
true of all types and all manufacturers and 
is made necessary not only by the urgency 
for getting numbers of aircraft availabie for 
combat, but by the importance for sustain- 
ing the labor force of the prime contractor 
and his subcontractors through the’ transi- 
tion from one model to another. I should 
add that the transition is so phased as to 
bring about a minimum dip in production. 

Each one of the series of any particular air- 
craft, such as the series F-86A, E, F, and 
H produced by North American, represents 
some significant improvement in military 
capability. At the present time such im- 
provements are generally keyed to higher 
thrust power or improved fuel consumption 
of jet engines. 

The decision to incorporate a new engine 
in a production model (which for supply 
and maintenance reasons results in its get- 
ting a new letter designation) is taken only 
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after exhaustive analysis by the Wright Aero- 
nautical Development Center and the pro- 
duction agencies of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand. Their recommendation for the in- 
troduction of a new engine into a produc- 
tion model is then forwarded to Air Force 
Headquarters, where it is carefully evaluated 
to ascertain that from an operational stand- 
point it will provide a significant margin 
of improvement over its predecessor. There 
must also be a determination that the new 
model can be made available in time to 
make worth while the cost, the training of 
air and ground personnel, and the temporary 
dislocation in combat units caused by the 
introduction of a new model. These evalu- 
ations are then reviewed in detail by the 
Air Force Council of Deputies, and are for- 
warced to me for final approval. You may 
be sure that no model change of a particular 
aircraft is introduced unless an appreciable 
improvement in performance is gained 
thereby. 

The multiplicity of models, particularly 
in the fighter type, is of considerable con- 
cern to the operating commands of the Air 
Force, to the Chief of Staff, and tome. The 
problem is so important that the Secretary 
of Defense has directed the Chairman of the 
Research and Development Board to estab- 
lish a panel to study the problem with a 
view to ascertaining whether or not there 
are more Air Force and Navy models than 
necessary, and if so, to reduce the number. 
This panel is working at the present time. 

I hope that the foregoing will in some 
measure answer the doubts reflected in your 
question of Colonel Van Sickle. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. GILPATRIC, 


TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


Tables of organization and tables of 
equipment are other examples of over-all 
factors which make it very difficult for 
the committee to reach intelligent con- 
clusions. 

Some of the items to the layman ap- 
pear away out of line, such, for instance, 
as number of general-purpose trucks for 
the Army which a year ago added up to 
something like one truck for every 50 
men in the entire United States Army. 

Constant review, with respect both to 
the structure of military personnel and 
the equipment to be provided, seems to 
be called for. 

SUPERVISION AND DIRECTION OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to 
go back to one item referred to in the 
statement inserted previously in the Rec- 
orD, taken from the thirty-fifth report of 
the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, in 
which the committee says: 

Among the conclusions reached by the 
committee was that there is a basic lack of 
independent over-all coordinated supervision 
and direction of procurement within the De- 
partment of Defense which has resulted in 
bottlenecks in production. 


To my mind this is the most important 
factor in the entire picture. 

Withcut that supervision and direction 
billicrs of dollars can be wasted. 

With that supervision and direction 
billions of dollars can be saved and ap- 
propriations correspondingly reduced. 

We have seen unrealistic schedules of 
producticn by reason of the fact that 
there werc no designs and no production 
facilities in being. 

We have seen the failure to secure con- 
templated production. 
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We have seen radical changes in the 
midst of over-all plans, 

We have seen sudden stoppages in pro- 
duction to await new models. 

We have seen substantial losses from 
buying from the middleman instead of 
buying direct. 

These and other developments indi- 
cate clearly a lack of proper direction 
involving enormous waste for the tax- 
payers of this country. 

The Congress is powerless. The cure 
is in the hands of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

When we look at the matter of over-all 
organization, we find almost no civilian 
official in high position with a real ex- 
perience in production or procurement. 

We find the Munitions Board set up in 
such a way that the civilian Chairman, 
human nature being what it is, is power- 
less to make independent decisions. De- 
cisions must on many occasions be ef- 
fected as a result of compromise cr log- 
rolling between the three branches of 
the service. 

We find the Research and Develop- 
ment Board apparently in a very similar 
situation. 

I wonder if the same is not true in 
other offices of high civilian officials in 
the defense set-up. 

I believe there is room for radical 
reorganization. 

I believe it is required to assure in- 
dependent supervision by our civilian 
officials. 

I believe it is required to assure au- 
thoritative and speedy direction by a 
single civilian official expert in the field 
of procurement and production. 

Nothing, in my judgment, could con- 
tribute more to the elimination of waste 
and extravagance and to the over-all 
reduction in appropriations and in 
expenditure. 

COMMITTEE CUTS 


Mr. Chairman, the cuts made by your 
committee appear in the so-called com- 
mittee report. 

The Army has been cut about 11 per- 
cent, the Navy 714 percent, the Air Force 
about 7 percent—the over-all cut being 
about 8.3 percent. 

In view of the manner in which this 
bill has been handled, I can only hope 
that any errors of commission or omis- 
sion will be taken care of when the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Myx. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iryield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Facing the facts 
which the gentleman has so well out- 
lined, would the Congress be in much 
better position to handle these problems 
if we had the investigating staff which 
has been referred to by the gentleman? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think we 
would be in a far better position, and I 
think the experience in the Eightieth 
Congress proves it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What prevents the 
Congress from establishing that staff? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As I have 
indicated in my remarks, it was thrown 
out the window as the first act of the 
Democratic majority of the Appropria- 
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tions Committee when it took control of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. By vote of the ma- 
jority members. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In view of 
what the gentleman has said as regard 
to procurement policies, do I correctly 
understand that he would be sympa- 
thetic to the idea of having the De- 
partment of Defense have the power of 
requisition only, and that procurement 
itself be handled by a civilian agency? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. No. My 
thought has been that there ought to be 
a civilian who is a top expert in the field 
of production and procurement to run 
the whole job with complete independ- 
ence of decision as a high official of the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstcod the gentleman to say that after 
we had finished with this bill it would 
go over to the other body and stay over 
there perhapsfor3 months. Is thatcor- 
rect? Did I hear the gentleman aright? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It cou!'d do 
so. That was a prediction. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Has 
the gentleman any idea whether that is 
because they want the House to put this 
bill through before the full significance 
of some of the reports has been ascer- 
tained, that is, these reports of com- 
mittees which are controlled by the ma- 
jority leadership? As I read them, 
those reports show inexcusable waste of 
millions or perhaps a billion or more 
dollars. Is that one of the reasons why 
they want this bill through, before we 
catch on to them? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I cannot 
give the gentleman the reason. That is 
one of several things in connection with 
this bill to which, under the circum- 
stances, I do not know the answer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman did say, did he not, thet the 
bill had not been given adequate con- 
sideration? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is my 
judgment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
of no one who has a greater opportu- 
nity or more knowledge on the subject 
than the gentleman speaking. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia, chairman cof the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the most important bill the Congress will 
deal with during this session. There are 
no bills that come before the Congress 
as important as the appropriations for 
the national defense. The defense of 
this country should alyays be the first 
objective of every individual citizen and 
it should always be the first objective 
of the Congress, 
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Due to some queries and some ques- 
tions which were asked of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] when he so ably presented his 
subcommittee’s viewp I am inclined 
to think that some of our good members 
are seeking to measure the adequacy of 
our defense in terms of dollars. I want 
to say right at the outset, I disagree com- 
pletely with that philosophy. We must 
have defense irrespective of the cost. 
What is the standard that guided this 
committee, and which should guide a 
committee in providing for the national 
Gefense? That standard is the ability 
of our potential enemy. That is the 
standard that should be used by this 
committee. What car. Russia do? Why 
are we today required to have airplanes, 
and required to have submarines, and 
required to have all these other imple- 
ments of war? It is because our poten- 
tial enemy has them. It is on that 


theory, the correct theory, that the de- ° 


fense bill should be written, not upon the 
dollar mark or upon the dollar sign. If 
Russia did not have these things, why, of 
course, we would not have them. Every- 
body knows that. If nations did not 
have armament and equipment, other 
nations would not have them. So long 
as nations have them, we must provide 
for them irrespective of the cost. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH!] in 
making his fine presentation said, and 
correctly said, that there were some er- 
rors of judgment, and he pointed to 
those errors of judgment as the reasons 
why the amount of this bill is as high 
as it is. Of course, there were errors of 
judgment. Let us not fall into the same 
error of judgment. There were errors 
of judgment on the part of the admin- 
istration, on the part of the Congress, 
and on the part of the American people 
to let our defenses go down, and they 
did go down after the surrender of Japan 
until just a few months before Korea to 
almost the lowest ebb in the history of 
the country. 

Just think about it. A few weeks prior 
to Korea, there were only 76,000 marines, 
and there was only a standing Army of 
360,000 men. The Congress and the 
people had said, “No, we are not going 
to spend money foolishly for defense. 
We are going to spend money for some- 
thing else.’ And we did spend money 
for something else until Korea broke out, 
and then we rushed in here with a $56,- 
000,000,000 bill. Whenever we rush in 
with these great expenditures, that is 
where your waste and extravagance oc- 
cur. What this Congress should do, and 
what this country should do, and what 
I have been fighting for all the years that 
I have had something to do with these 
things, is to get on an orderly, even-keel 
program, and go through with it year by 
year. 

Now, the atmosphere seems to be that 
conditions are not quite as bad as they 
were last year when we had a $56,000,- 
000,000 budget. The feeling seems to 
be that it looks as if we might have a 
little armistice or a cessation of firing 
in Korea, and that they might stop the 
shooiing for a while. Therefore, we are 


beginning to drift back into the same 
atmosphere and into the same position 
that we were prior to Korea. That sort 
of thinking always follows a little res- 
pite. But those are the things that in- 
vite trouble. 

No one thing got this country into 
World War I more than our unprepared- 
ness. I sat right here in this House and 
spoke for the declaration of war, and I 
was here and voted for it. We were so 
unprepared in World War I that the 
Kaiser had no hesitancy in saying what 
he would do with his submarines. 

We were also unprepared in World 
War II. It is those things that get us 
into trouble. If we adopt that policy 
again we may get into trouble in the 
future. 

So I repeat, we must build our defenses 
on the ability of our potential enemy to 
strike this country. 

I want to particularly refer to these 
wastes that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WiGcGLESwortH] referred 
to. Of course, there has been waste and 
there will be continuing waste. When- 
ever. you get excited—and we were all 
excited last year and the year before— 
when we get excited and just vote all the 
money and all the men the Department 
asks for, without clear thinking, we are 
bound to have waste. But we are doing 
our level best to check up on it. Every 
item in this bill is due to the fact that 
the Armed Services Committee has au- 
thorized it. We are trying our level best 
to keep tab on it. We cannot keep tab 
on all of it. The horse gets out of the 
stable sometimes before we can shut the 
door. 

There are other committees. The 
committee headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] and the committee headed by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy]. They are all doing fine work. 
On the other side, the Armed Seryices 
Committee is doing the same thing. We 
are trying to stop all the waste that it is 
possible to stop. We are trying to keep 
it from happening. But at the same 
time, because there is waste, is no justi- 
fication for you or me to hesitate in pro- 
viding adequate defense for our country. 

I was in hopes that this bill might be 
reduced some five or six billion dollars, 
I was hoping that this committee, head- 
ed by these distinguished gentlemen— 
and I somewhat disagree with Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH in his criticism of his own 
handiwork—I think the committee did 
a magnificent job, I think Mr. Manon, 
Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. SIKES, and every one 
of the other nine members of the sub- 
committee deserve the thanks of this 
Congress for the type and character 
of the bill that they have brought here, 
The only criticism I have is this: I am 
afraid that in a great many instances 
they cut almost to the muscles of the 
defense. They admit themselves they 
are taking a calculated risk. Neverthe- 
less, they were actuated by the fact that 
we must have a strong economy as well 
as a strong national defense, to be able 
to meet a potential enemy. Of course, 
we must have a strong economy. We 
try to have that by a $4,000,000,000 re- 


duction in this bill. I was hoping they 
might be able to reduce it by six billion, 
but they said they cannot. They said 
they could not go any further than this, 
and as a Member who has implicit con- 
fidence in the judgment of these men 
who sat down here in this committce 
room and heard men testify for three 
long months, who come in here and s2y, 
“We can only afford to reduce this bill 
by $4,200,000,000,” I am going to sup- 
port that committee. They deserve the 
support of every Member of this House, 
because they are in far better position 
to know the needs and the necessit‘es 
of national defense than you and I, 
who have not given it the complete and 
detailed study which it should have. 

Let me see what this bill does. This 
bill, as stated by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], is $10,000,000,000 
less than it was last year. Why is that 
so? Because the program is under way; 
they are building and manufacturing the 
hardware, they are manufacturing the 
tanks, they are manufacturing the air- 
craft; and as the years roll by this ap- 
propriation will get less and less. I re- 
peat, if we had adopted a wise policy 
from VJ-day down to Korea this bill 
would not have been the $56,000,000,000 
the bill was this year or the $46,C00,000,- 
000 that is recommended for next year. 
It is the putting together of an accumu- 
lation of material, and as we manufac- 
ture and turn out this hardware, this 
appropriation, over the years ahead, will 
tend to decrease. 

As I say, this bill is $10,000,000,0C0 un- 
der what it was last year. What does 
this bill provide? It provides for an 
army of 1,500,000 men, approximately 
20 divisions. That is what they set the 
goal for. 

The bill provides for 874,000 men in 
the Navy and 2,434 ships in actual com- 
mission, which is approximately the 
number of ships that are in commission 
today. Without stating the exact num- 
ber, when Korea broke out the number 
was so small that we had hardly enough 
capacity to deliver any of the troops over 
in Korea. That is a point to bear in 
mind. We went down; now we have 
come up and now we are starting down 
again, in an orderly fashion, but because 
we are starting down there are some 
here who would cut still further the de- 
fense of this country. But the moment 
some other storm cloud appears on the 
horizon you will stampede yourselves 
back in here and begin to ask: “Why did 
you cut it?” And if some Cabinet mem- 
ber gambles wrong, out of the Cabinet 
he goes, just as happened a few years 
back. 

In time of military crisis, the Congress 
and the Nation always turn to our mili- 
tary leaders to save the Nation. We 
open wide the Treasury doors, we hand 
them billions upon billions, we grease the 
legislative process and give them just 
about any legislation they ask for. We 
lionize them from coast to coast. We 
give them the greatest honors the coun- 
try can bestow. 

Then they win the war. 

And they win it at vast ccst of blood 
and treasure, much of which could have 
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been saved and perhaps the war itself 
averted had the Nation followed their 
advice and been prepared. Then, just 
after the fighting stops, we begin to pun- 
ish them for any miscalculations they 
may have made during the tremendous 
effort of the war. 

And then, very quickly, we begin to cut 
them down. We call them the brass, 
gluttons for power, empire builders. 
They become selfish nondescripts, in the 
public eye. 

And what follows? Why, then some 
begin to say that we know more about 
military matters than they do. And we 
take their estimates of military capabili- 
ties of potential enemies and say they do 
not know what they are talking about. 
We try to cut down the forces they insist 
are needed for national defense. We cut 
them so far back that within 5 years 
after every war in our history, the United 
States has been practically defenseless. 

Then, when the next war begins, we 
have to repeat the whole process. And 
again the military leaders, accustomed to 
operating without adequate funds or 
forces in peacetime, are given untold bil- 
lions of dollars, millions of people, and 
almost all the authority they think they 
need to win the war. 

We have been backing and filling like 
this for 150 years. 

Yes, we ridicule them and ignore their 
views in time of peace. 

But in time of crisis, we have no hesi- 
tancy to follow their advice. 

Now, it seems to me that we may again 
be starting on that short-sighted perilous 
road again, if we aren’t careful. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, our highest mili- 
tary men in the Nation, each of whom 
has had outstanding military records in 
the last war, have made firm repre- 
sentations as to what the Nation needs in 
today’s world in order to provide an ade- 
quate defense for the American people. 
Let’s not reduce this appropriation any 
further than it has already been cut by 
the committee. 

To recapitulate, this bill provides for 
an army of 20 divisions. Who is there 
to say that 20 divisions is not the proper 
defense? The Joint Chiefs of Staff say 
they need 20 divisions. This bill pro- 
vides for 20 divisions, and it provides all 
the support for those 20 divisions. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the committee 
bill include the regimental combat teams 
that are called for? Or are they in 
addition? 

Mr. VINSON. It includes everything 
that is necessary to support 20 divisions, 
including civilian personnel, clothes, ra- 
tions, rifies, munitions, and everything 
to support an army of 1,500,000 men. 
That is what the committee wanted; 
that is what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wanted. Were the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wrong? They visualize this thing from 
the world picture; they look at the sit- 
uation of our potential enemy. The 
committee had all that information 
when they wrote this report. 

Now we come along to the Navy, and 
here are the requirements of the Navy. 
They said we must have a navy of such 
a size, and they wrote it in this bill, 


What did they do about the Air Force? 
This is very important. It will permit 
us to begin expanding our Air Force from 
80 combat wings to 126 combat wings, 
and it will provide us 95 wings by the 
end of 1953. There is your whole pro- 
gram; there is what it is going to cost: 
$46,800,000,000 for an army of 20 divi- 
sions; a navy of 2,434 ships—and they 
are in commission today—and 95 wings 
by July 1, 1953; and in addition we are 
on the way to attaining a combat wing 
strength of 126 in 1956. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Armed Services whether he is 
familiar with the movement under way 
in the Air Force to set up their own 
separate independent supply system for 
common-use items which they have 
heretofore been receiving from the Army. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I want to say that 
I believe in unification. I might have 
been whipped in line, but, nevertheless, 
I could not whip a majority. If they can 
have joint utilization and the Army can 
supply equipment and can do it without 
additional cost it should be done in the 
interest of economy. I know of no effort 
on the part of the Air Force to try to 
duplicate that which the Army has been 
doing for it and which can be done for it. 

Mr. MEADER. May I ask the gentle- 
man further if his committee has had 
any hearings or has given approval to a 
program on the part of the Air Force to 
set up its own supply system for com- 
mon-use items? 

Mr. VINSON. No. We heard much 
about that, but we do not know all the 
facts, as yet. 

Let me get this one thing across to you. 
We are all interested in peace. I have 
been here as a Member of Congress and 
voted for two wars. In my old age I do 
not want to have to vote for another 
war. 

What is the best way to obtain peace; 
what is the best method this Govern- 
ment can pursue to obtain peace? The 
best method is to be prepared. As I 
stated a moment ago, when I voted for 
war against Germany in 1917, it was, in 
my judgment, due to our unprepared- 
ness. That is what did the most to get 
us into that war and I am satisfied it had 
a great deal to do with getting us into 
World War II. So we must be prepared 
and, if we are, I am firmly of the opinion 
that we will be able to maintain peace. 
I am certain that so long as this Nation 
remains prepared, so long as this Nation 
has its hard-hitting Army, its well- 
equipped and well-operating Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and splendid Air Force, to- 
gether with the trained personnel to op- 
erate the intricate and highly technical 
weapons of destruction now being pre- 
pared, war is not imminent. Reduce 
these appropriations beyond the point of 
reasonable safety and we will be that 
much closer to war. Let down our guard 
and lightning may strike. We can as- 
sure peace through the maintenance of a 
strong defense program, but once let 
this program fall behind and we will 
have invited disaster. If we revert to the 
nearsighted policy of vacillation, if we 
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again fall into the trap of going up and 
down with our appropriations depend- 
ing upon the weather of the day, not 
only are we inviting disaster but we will 
again be asking for the wasting of bil- 
lions of dollars. That is what worries 
me. 

I have seen this House right here and 
everybody in it get excited about world 
conditions and pour out many billions 
and billions of dollars. You will do it 
again when you get frightened. The 
way to do is to have an orderly program, 
Let us take a little realistic, local appli- 
cation of it. Do you think the city of 
Washington, or any great municipality, 
that had built a good many fire houses, 
would, after a great fire in a neighbor- 
hood, after a period of time rolls by and 
there are no more big fires, tear down the 
fire houses and turn out the firemen? 
You would say that is a very shortsighted 
community that would do anything like 
that. That, briefly, is an illustration of 
the way we have been doing it, the way 
I have been doing it, the way you have 
been doing it, the way all of us have been 
doing it. Yet, world conditions get 
cloudier and we are just pouring out 
billions and billions of dollars. That is 
where your waste goes. So I trust, 
members of the Committee, that you will 
follow this committee. It has done a 
good job. It knows what the security 
of the country requires. It knows what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have related 
to it. I know that efforts will be made 
to bring about more reductions but every 
proposal will be answered and a complete 
justification made. But, remember one 
thing, you cannot afford to gamble with 
the security of this country. You must 
be ready. America must be ready if we 
are attacked at any time. 

I have had the opportunity to care- 
fully analyze each of the cuts proposed 
by the committee. I have also had pre- 
sented to me a complete justification for 
the funds contained in the proposed bill. 
I am satisfied that every penny of the 
bill now before us is completely and fully 
justified. It cannot be further reduced, 
without affecting the defense of the na- 
tions. 

The reduction proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will, of course, 
delay the equipping of all units so as to 
affect to some extent the activation of 
new units and their readiness to per- 
form their assigned combat missions. 

Nevertheless, even with this reduction, 
we can anticipate that with this bill, to- 
gether with the appropriations that will 
inevitably follow in future years, we will 
have in being by the end of July 1, 1956, 
a completely modernized Air Force of 
126 combat groups and 17 troop carrier 
groups, together with supporting units. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that this bill contains all the money 
needed to accomplish these objectives. 
Reductions have been made by the com- 
mittee which obviously will reduce to 
some extent the complete objectives and 
will delay their planned dates of attain- 
ment. But nevertheless, the committee 
reductions will not, in my opinion, ad- 
versely affect the over-all defense pro- 
gram, although as I have indicated, they 
have been reduced almost to a dan- 
gerous minimum, 
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So long as we have a defense program 
which gives us the type of defense en- 
visioned by this appropriation bill or a 
comparable program—then peace will be 
our reward. But if we adopt the fallacy 
of being penny-wise and pound-foolish 
and trifle with the security of the Na- 
tion for the sake of a few billion dollars, 
we may well find ourselves in the great- 
est conflict ever inflicted on mankind. 

Right now we are spending, or will 
spend, huge sums of money for the pro- 
curement of aircraft, the replacement of 
ammunition, the development of new 
weapons, the modernization of equip- 
ment, the conversion and construction of 
ships, and the procurement and develop- 
ment of all the other hard goods nec- 
essary for the maintenance of our Armed 
Forces. By July of 1956 we will have at- 
tained our objectives in these hard goods. 
Even before that time we will start re- 


ducing our defense expenditures by con- , 


siderable amounts. 

I merely want to mention this because 
there may be some who feel that expend- 
itures of the magnitude of those pro- 
vided last year and proposed for this 
year will continue indefinitely. That is 
not true. By the end of fiscal 1955 we 
will have in existence an almost com- 
pletely modern defense team and that 
thereafter expenditures will be subsian- 
tially reduced since our major procure- 
ment programs will have been com- 
pleted. 

I have received information which 
leads me to believe that efforts may be 
made to further reduce the amounts now 
provided in the bill before the House. I 
hope that these amendments will not be 
offered, or in the alternative, if they are 
offered, I hope they are defeated. 

Let me say again that I have careful- 
ly analyzed each of the items contained 
in this bill and I state without hesita- 
tion that there can be no further reduc- 
tion. I might say in that connection 
that because of my first hope that we 
might reduce this budget by a total of 
$6,000,000,006 that I went through each 
of these items with the Military Depart- 
ments very, very carefully. I was look- 
ing for possible reductions and I hoped 
that I would find some without exceed- 
ing the calculated risk already reflected 
in the committee reductions. 

I have heard rumors that an attempt 
may be made to further reduce the funds 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the Department of the Army by an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 over and above the 
$300,000,000 already cut from that ap- 
propriation by the committee. I sin- 
cerely hope that this effort will not be 
made. I can tell the House right now 
that if this item is reduced it will re- 
quire a reduction in civilian personnel 
throughout our Army posts and stations 
and will necessitate the assignment of 
troops to perform tasks now performed 
by civilians. I know of no faster way of 
reducing the combat readiness of our 
Army. And if we are going to have to 
assign soldiers to do these civilian jobs, 
then certainly we have only ourselves to 
blame if we have not the divisions in 
the field that we all consider necessary. 

Another part of the cost involved in 
the maintenance and operation of the 


Army which would be affected by any | 


further attempt to reduce this amount 
pertains to the overhauling of present 
unserviceable equipment. In other 
words, by reducing this appropriation we 
would cut back the Army’s program of 
putting into serviceable condition pres- 
ent unserviceable equipment. To at- 
tempt a further reduction would be a 
perfect example of being penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. 

There has been some talk about fur- 
ther reducing the Army appropriation 
for procurement and production. Since 
this involves, in the main, ammunition, I 
think it is unnecessary to say that this 
could be a very serious reduction inso- 
far as our security is concerned. We 
have been shooting a lot of ammunition 
in Korea and now it has got to be re- 
placed. It will not do much good to have 
men and equipment if we do not have 
sufficient ammunition on hand to make 
use of this equipment should the occa- 
sion arise. 

I have also heard of the possibility of 
eliminating the appropriation for the 
military construction for the civilian 
components in the Army. The net re- 
sult would be to prevent the construc- 
tion of armories and other training cen- 
ters for our Reserve components. Eight 
million dollars of the twenty million dol- 
lars is scheduled for the National Guard 
and the remaining $12,000,000 for the 
Army reserve. From all the criticism 
that I have heard about the Reserve pro- 
gram of the Armed Forces it seems to me 
that the House would be placed in a 
most inconsistent position if we elimi- 
nated this appropriation for the train- 
ing facilities for the Reserve components 
of the Army. 

There is also another rumor which in- 
volves all three branches of the service 
to the effect that attempts may be made 
to substantially reduce the money needed 
for our research and development pro- 
gram. If there is one thing in which all 
branches of the service agree, it is that 
the research and development programs 
are probably the most important pro- 
grams in our whole defense structure. 
In these programs are developed the 
weapons of tomorrow. Here in this pro- 
gram we are perfecting guided missiles, 
overcoming the present limitations on 
speed and the sonar barriers, develop- 
ing new types of ammunition, and are 
attempting to be the first in technical 
superiority in all types of aircraft and 
related items. 

But I should think that the perform- 
ance of the Russian MIG-15 would be 
sufficient warning to those who would 
reduce our appropriations for research 
and development. Anyone who knows 
anything about aircraft knows that the 
Russians are producing superior fighter 


. aircraft. This was due to Russian re- 


search and development. 

Look at the Russian tanks, their mod- 
ern submarines, their mines, and their 
automatic weapons. Every day on the 
radio we hear how Russian antiaircraft 
has shot down our planes. And if any- 
thing else is needed, just reflect for a 
moment on the development of the atom 
bomb—the Russian development. They 
were not supposed to be able to do that? 

We cannot permit ourselves the luxury 
of a few million-dollar savings at the ex- 


pense of the lives of our pilots and our 
infantrymen now in Korea, as well as 
those who may be compelled to serve in 
our Armed Forces in large numbers 
should a third world war be our fate. 

I earnestly hope that the House will 
reject any attempts to reduce the ap- 
propriations for research and develop- 
ment. 

I am very much concerned about the 
information I have which leads me to 
believe that efforts will be made to re- 
duce the appropriations for Marine 
Corps troops and facilities by an amount 
in addition to which the committee re- 
duced this figure. Most of the money 
involves ammunition. Again, it would 
be foolhardy, in my opinion, to force a 
reduction in an item so essential to our 
security. Again, I say that men and 
weapons would be useless without the 
ammunition which makes those weapons 
and men effective. 

Then there has been some discussion 
about further reducing the appropria- 
tion for the Air Force for major procure- 
ment other than aircraft. This, too, in- 
volves ammunition, electronics equip- 
ment, and other items essential to the 
effectiveness of our Air Force. 

I am concerned because any attempt to 
reduce this amount further than that re- 
duced by the committee would also re- 
sult in additional gaps in our radar 
screen, would lessen the planned addi- 
tions to navigational aids for aircraft. 
It would also further reduce the ground 
maintenance equipment for aircraft, 
which would obviously result in lower 
maintenance standards. In the end 
there would be a greater number of air- 
craft malfunctions, resulting in greater 
losses of aircraft and lives. Again we 
would be faced with the fallacy of being 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

Mr. Chairman, I have merely touched 
upon some of these items because this 
bill goes to the heart of our defense 
structure. We are all interested in 
economy and we all realize that we have 
got to save every penny we can. Every 
one of us has firmly resolved to oppose 
any unnecessary expenditure of public 
funds. But our national security must 
always be our prime consideration. 
Nothing can be more important than 
our national survival. 

I shall support the bill reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations in ev- 
ery respect but one, and that is the 
Davis amendment. 

I would like to state at this time that 
I am strenuously opposed to this provi- 
sion now contained in the bill which 
would impose a limitation on the distri- 
bution of officers by grades in the various 
services, which would not only prevent 
promotions in fiscal 1953 but would also 
require a reduction in grade for some 
24,000 to 25,000 officers on July 1, 1952. 
That is, colonels will revert to lieutenant 
colonels, lieutenant colonels to majors, 
and so on down the line. 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Eightieth Congress was the 
Officer Personrfel Act, under the able 
leadership of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHort]. This 
act was the result of months and months 
of study. Now it would be complcieiy 
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nullified by the so-called Davis amend- 
ment. I hope the House will strike this 
section—section 634—from the bill. 

Having made that statement, however, 
T want to again congratulate the com- 
mittee for the splendid work it has done 
on this budget, and I want to say that 
they have made every possible cut. But 
I think that the members of the com- 
mittee will agree with me that it would 
be dangerous and foolhardy to attempt 
to reduce these appropriations by an- 
other penny. If we keep this Nation well 
prepared, we will be on the road to peace; 
if we further reduce this program in an 
attempt to save a few dollars, we may 
invite war. Weakness invites disaster. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I count 
it a high privilege to follow on this side 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. VINSON]. He is one of the out- 
standing Members of the House and we 
listen to him always with pleasure and 
profit. 

He has been here a long time. Of the 
345 Members, only 3 men have been here 
longer. He is one of the patriarchs of 
the House. 

He has been for many years the chair- 
man of one of the most important com- 
mittees of the House, the great legisla- 
tive Committee on Armed Services. 
Counting in his service as chairman of 
the old Committee on Naval Affairs, he 
has the unique distinction of having 
served as chairman of a major commit- 
tee longer than any other man in the 
history of the Congress. So, I have al- 
ways tried to follow, insofar as my lim- 
ited capacity permitted—and especially 
in all matters pertaining to military and 
naval affairs—the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

And I am still glad to follow the gen- 
tleman whenever I am able to ascer- 
tain just where the gentleman stands 
and in what direction he proposes to 
iead. 

For weeks his committee has been 
holding hearings on various phases of 
national defense. He has been studying 
the subject for many years. In my opin- 
ion, he knows more about our armed 
services than any man here on the Hill. 

But for some time the gentleman from 
Georgia has been importuning me and 
other members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, insisting that the estimates 
for the bill now before the House be re- 
duced $6,000,000,000. 

He buttonholed me in the cloak room; 
he stopped me in the restaurant; he 
waylaid me in the corridors; he came 
and sat with me on the floor, and always 
the burden of his discourse was $6,000,< 
000,000. At no time did he mention any 
other sum. Unconditionally, unequiv- 
ocally, we must cut this bill by $6,000,- 
000,000 and take out the flat-top—the 
big airplane carrier. 

So, what was my astonishment when 
early the next morning, after we had 
marked up the bill, and had taken out 
only $4,250,000,000, he came over as soon 
as I reached the floor and said, “You 
have cut the bill too much; you have 
gone too deep.” , 

First, he insisted on reducing the bill 
$6,000,000,000. And then he protested 
that a cut of four and a quarter billion 
was too much and now I am deeply 


gratified today to find that after having 
been on all sides of the question, and 
after having taken every other possible 
position on the subject, he has at last 
finally decided to go along with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. The question that I 
wanted to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services was this, and 
maybe the gentleman can answer: I was 
very much interested in the statement 
that the chairman made that right after 
World War II our fleet was in moth- 
balls, our men were down to the lowest 
point, with only about 50,000 Marines, 
and so forth. Who was to blame for that 
condition, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will tell you who 
was to blame. Each man played his role, 
The gentleman from Tennessee who pro- 
pounded the question played his role, 
The departments played their roles. The 
American people played their part, but 
the sum and substance of it is correct as 
I have stated. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I want to correct one 
statement. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had nothing to do with it be- 
cause I did not request for anyone to 
get out of the service after World War 
II; in fact, I thought at the time we 
should not demobilize like we did, and 
I understand the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services had the same 
feeling I did. If I had been the Chief 
of Staff I would not have listened to the 
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Members of Congress. I personally 
blame the Chief of Staff of the Army. 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think statements here to- 
day are going to relieve any Members 
of the House of their responsibility. 
Mr. Chairman, I served as the junior 
member of the Appropriations Subcom. 
mittee on Armed Services. I do not pro- 
fess to be a personnel expert or to be an 
expert on any of the phases of this par- 
ticular bill but I do want to talk for a 
few minutes this afternoon on one spe- 
cific phase of that bill, and that is section 
634 which begins on page 50. 
The purpose of that section is to place 
a limitation in the appropriation on the 
number of promotions in the higher 
ranks of the commission personnel that 
can be made during the fiscal year. Let 
me say that the provision as it appears 
in the bill is subject to imperfections, 
and that any such limitation put in the 
bill will be subject to some imperfection, 
of course. But I have prepared, after 
obtaining additional information and 
consulting with the people who are in a 
position to be well informed on these 
personnel matters, a substitute for the 
table which appears as section 634, which 
it is my intention to offer to this bill at 
the proper time. I am inserting in the 
Recorp at this point the proposed table 
which I have prepared as a substitute for 
the section as it exists in the bill, having 
received permission in the House to do 
SO: 
PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR SECTION 634 oF 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS BILL 
On page 50, line 22, strike out section 634 
and substitute a new section 634 as follows: 
“During the fiscal year 1953, no funds ap- 
propriated by this act shall be used for the 
pay, compensation, or allowances of com- 
missioned officer personnel in excess of the 
following percentages of total military per- 
sonnel of the department concerned: 





Ranks 





General of the Army or fleet admiral of the Navy 
General or admiral 
Lieutenant general or vice admiral 
Major general or rear admiral 
Brigadier general or rear admiral 
Colonel or captain of the Navy......... 
Lieutenant colonel or commander 





Army Air Force Navy Marines 


concsee 0. 0003 0 0. 0004 0 


eonevon - 00055 - 0006 — 20007 - 0024 
oneal - 00175 - 0016 - 0028 - 0016 
asinine O11 0115 014 . 009 
- 0192 022 - 0167 013 
335 37 «355 o2 
85 77 -8 46 
inialeene ioe 1.16 2.1 1.3 1.063 
2. 29 4.0 2. 6597 2. 246 





Mr. Chairman, this limitation is to 
establish a principle, and that is that 
the Congress shall maintain control of 
the promotions among the commis- 
sioned officers of the armed services. 

Last week when we had the Interior 
appropriation bill before the House 
there was a great deal of worry ex- 
pressed over the fact that the Indians 
were disappearing in this country. I 
submit that unless Congress exercises its 
prerogatives with respect to promotions, 
that is what is going to happen to the 
armed services. We are going to have 
all chiefs and no Indians. 

There is not much disagreement 
among people who have concerned 
themselves with this problem but that 
Congress should exercise that control; 
but among those who look at it rather 
skeptically there has been the opinion 
expressed that this is not the way to do 


it, that we ought to take some more time 
and study it more carefully, that there 
ought to be legislation to handle it. I 
agree with that in theory, but the fact 
is that this Congress cannot afford to 
wait for that kind of study to be made. 
We cannot wait for the Committee on 
Armed Services to act, because the trend 
has been established to the extent that 
if we wait for those developments, the 
promotions will already have been made, 
and then either we will be faced with a 
freeze which will completely close the 
door of opportunity to the junior officers 
in the armed services or we will create 
the hardship of a cut-back, a demotion 
in rank, among those officers who have 
already been promoted. 

Let us look for a moment to see how 
it has worked out—for Congress not to 
put some kind of limitations such as I 
have proposed in the appropriation bill. 
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I think the best illustration of that 
failure of action in the past can be found 
with respect to the Air Force. 

I invite your attention to the hearings 
with respect to the Air Force beginning, 
for the first illustration, on page 107 of 
the hearings, where Secretary Finletter 
inserted a statement which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Currently, the legal basis for the officer 
complement of the Air Force is as established 
in annual appropriation acts. 


There is no legal limitation whatsoever 
on temporary promotions in the Air 
Force as of this date. 

Unless the Congress is to assert itself 
in those annual appropriation acts, there 
just is not going to be any limitation in 
the future, either, unless we wait for 
some legislation to come along. 

Secretary Finletter later said: 

It is true that there are no laws which au- 
thorize or restrict the number in each com- 
missioned-officer grade in the over-all active 
force for temporary rank. 


This prompted the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sixes] to remark in the 
hearings: : 

In those tables you do not justify promo- 
tions or list them. You simply present the 
tables to us as a stated personnel need sup- 
ported by the administration and the budget, 
and Congress has the responsibility of ap- 
propriating the money for the personnel re- 
quested. 


Then on page 34 of those same hear- 
ings you find this language in respect to 
the number of general officers: 

Mr. Srxes. What will be the number of 
general officers at the end of fiscal 1953 if 
Congress approves the program which has 
been sent to it? 

General Srone. Four hundred and six is 
the figure, I believe, sir. 


That was 406 that was testified to in 
January, I believe it was, yet the latest 
figures which were submitted to me show 
that the Air Force will have not 406 but 
457 general officers in the course of the 
next fiscal year unless this Congress acts. 
Then the question was asked about how 
many people the Air Force has serving, 
not in cone temporary rank above perma- 
ent rank, but two temporary ranks above 
permanent ranks. Just to give you a 
pretty good illustration of how well that 
matter is ridden herd on in the Air Force, 
after Mr. Sixes asked General Vanden- 
berg the question of how many of those 
exceptions there are in the Air Force, to 
be provided for the record—that was the 
exception to the rule that nobody should 
serve more than one rank in a tempo- 
rary rank above his permanent rank— 
General Vandenberg said, “Yes, sir; I 
would imagine probably 10 or 12.” The 
information was submitted subsequently 
that there are approximately 1,000 Reg- 
ular and Reserve officers serving in tem- 
porary ranks two grades above their per- 
manent grades. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES.: Do you not think it would 
be well to stress the fact that the Re- 
serves who are serving two grades above 
their regular rank are very few and far 
between. And that it is almost alto- 
gether-the Regulars who serve that high 


above their regular rank, and who serve 
in general officers ranks. I approve very 
much of what the gentleman is trying 
to do. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman. 

How has this lack of control worked 
out? There again, let us take the Air 
Force. I would like to refer your atten- 
tion to page 178 of the Department of 
Defense hearings where there is set 
forth a comparison of the number of 
commissioned officers in each rank on 
June 30, 1945, with the planned strength 
estimated for June 30, 1953. That will 
be the end of the fiscal year for which 
we are appropriating in this bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I just want to call 
attention to the fact that that was the 
end of World War II. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It was sub- 
mitted as being the height of our mobili- 


+ zation in World War II. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Thatisright. It was 
the point of our greatest strength. 
- Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. If you will 
follow me on that table, you will find 
with-respect to the Air Force, for in- 
stance, that while they were combined 
at that time with the Army, of course, 
the Army Air Corps were part of the 
Army; but with respect to the generals, 
for instance, on October 31, 1951, there 
were 311 officers of general rank in the 
Air Force. In the absence of a provi- 
sion similar to that which I am advocat- 
ing, there will be 576 generals in the Air 
Force at the end of the fiscal year. In 
the absence of a similar provision, the 
Army and the Air Force combined will 
have more colonels than the Army and 
the Army Air Corps had at the height of 
World War II, and will have, of course, 
only in the neighborhood of one-fourth 
or one-third as many men. Look at 
these figures for June 30, 1945, which 
will show that the Army and the Air 
Force combined had 10,721 colonels. The 
Army proposes to have 5,402 and the Air 
Force 5,389, which makes a total of 
10,791, as compared with 17,721 which 
they nad at the height of World War II. 
Take a look at the figure with respect to 
lieutenant colonels, and there I can only 
compare with what the figures showed on 
October 31, 1951. The Air Force at that 
time had 7,386. At the end of the next 
fiscal year they propose to have 10,193, 
in accordance with the table which was 
submitted by Mr. McNeil, the comp- 
troller in the Defense Department, or 
9,589 according to figures submitted by 
Major General Wetzel, Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel of the Air 
Force. There is a difference of about 600 
between these latter figures that I can- 
not explain, but in any case they will 
have well over 2,000 or almost 3,000— 
depending on which figures you accept— 
more lieutenant colonels at the end of 
the next fiscal year in the Air Force than 
they had on the 31st of October last 
year. That is an illustration with re- 
spect to the Air Force. Let us look at 
the picture with respect to the Army for 
a moment in that same table, which will 
provide the information about that. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. I am very happy 
that the gentleman is making such a 
clear explanation on this matter because, 
I think, all of us have had many calls 
frora friends who are interested in the 
effect of this amendment. From the 
figures which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has shown, the amendment is 
certainly worthy and merits the con- 
sideration of the committee. 

Mr. DAViS of Wisconsin. I am not 
able to speak exactly for every provision 
of the amendment as it is now drafted, 
but I think the general idea of the 
amendment, subject to modifications as 
more facts can be elicited between now 
and Wednesday, does commend itself. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The amendment re- 
lates to future promotions and does not 
contemplate any demoticns of temporary 
rank; is that right? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is a 
little difficult to determine, because I 
have not been able to get from all 
branches of the service the number of 
promotions which have been made since 
October 31, 1951. I have been assured 
that there have not been many, but I am 
told that this amendment would result 
in a number of demotions at the end of 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. And because you are go- 
ing to have quite a number of demo- 
tions—in fact, there will be 24,000—you 
are going to absolutely wreck the morale 
of the men in all branches of the armed 
services. If you will study your amend- 
ment carefully, it will reveal that the 
great impact is not on the high-ranking 
officers, but it hits hardest, and by far 
the greatest number, lieutenants and 
captains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Let me say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that his 
comments were true with respect to the 
original table as it appears in the bill, 
but I hope he will study carefully the 
revised table which will appear in the 
ReEcorD tomorrow morning, which I have 
worked out, after cbtaining the benefit of 
the information which I assume the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has received. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, you could 
point out here that this revised amend- 
ment simply cuts down the number of re- 
ductions from 10,636 to 8,407. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Of which 
branch are you speaking? 

Mr. SHORT. That is in the Army. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
believe that can be true. I will be glad 
to consult further with the gentleman 
on that, but that does not seem to be 
consistent with the modified figures 
which I have presented. In fact, I will 
place in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks the effect of the revised ta- 
ble on each branch of the service. 
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Mr. SHORT. I will be happy to read 
the gentleman’s remarks carefully to- 
morrow morning. I do not want to an- 
ticipate anything, because I perhaps do 
not know all that he has in mind. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
What are the cuts in the Marine Corps? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am com- 
ing to that in just a moment, if you will 
bear with me. 

With respect to the Army, the Army 
will have less men at the end of next 
fiscal year than at the beginning of it. 
So you cannot justify increasing the 
number of high-ranking officers in the 
Army during the fiscal year on the 
ground that they are expanding that 
armed service, because the reverse is 
true. Yet, with a lessening of the per- 
sonnel of the Army, they propose to have 
between October 31, last, and the end of 
next fiscal year, 5 more lieutenant gen- 
erals, net, 15 more major generals, 352 
more colonels, and 900 more lieutenant 
colenels. I do not know on what basis 
that is justified with a shrinking per- 
sonnel. 

Now, coming to the Navy. First of all 
let me say that because the Navy is a 
more stabilized service than the others, 
the probable effect would be less on the 
Navy than cn some of the other branches 
of the service. But you will notice in the 
table on page 178 that the Navy has 
more upper-grade rear admirals than it 
has lower-grade rear admirals. Com- 
paratively speaking, therefore, the Navy 
has more major generals than it has 
brigadier generals. I do not know how 
they can justify that. They will have 
1,800 more commanders by the end of 
next fiscal year than they had on the 
3lst of October, last, even though there 
will be only a small increase in the total 
over-all strength of the Navy—not more 
than a few thousand additional men. 

Now, coming to the Marine Corps, I 
assume the lady from Massachusetts is 
familiar with the information submitted 
by the Marine Corps showing the effect 
of the first draft of this limitation, now 
constituting section 634 of the bill. 
That, as I said, has been redrafted. But 
I do want to cail to the attention of the 
Members here that while the over-ail 
picture with respect to the commissioned 
officer personnel of the Marine Corps is 
not bad, yet at the height of World War 
II when the Marine Corps had four com- 
bat divisions—and I am subject to cor- 
rection on this, but this is the best in- 
formation I have, they had four combat 
divisions and two cadre divisions—at 
that time according to the table sub- 
mitted on page 178 they had 391 colonels. 
At the end of the next fiscal year the 
Marine Corps will have 576 colonels; and 
that, as I understand, is in the process of 
bringing the Marine Corps up to three 
combat divisions as compared to four 
combat and two cadre divisions in World 
War II. 

At the height of World War II the 
Marine Corps had 1,029 lieutenant colo- 
nels. At the end of ihe next fiscal year 
they will have 1,350 lieutenant colonels, 


according to the table on page 178, or 
1,338 colonels according to the latest in- 
formation furnished to me by the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman put in the Recorp when he re- 
vises his remarks or when he adds his 
table to his remarks a division to show 
how his rider would affect the Reserve 
officers who are being called back into 
the service so that we can see a distin- 
guishing factor, if there is one, between 
the Reserve officers who are being called 
back and those who are in the regular 
establishments. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know how I could do that, I may say to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. This 
provision is intended to place a ceiling 
on all officers on active duty in rank; in 
other words, it is a limitation on the 
amount that can be paid to these officers 
when they are on active duty in various 
renks. I do not know how I could di- 
vide it as between Reserves and Regular 
Officers. All it does is to apply a ceiling 
on those on active duty whether they be 
Regular or Reserve. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In any event 
would the gentleman’s rider be prejudi- 
cial against those Reserves who have 
been called up? Would it tend to hold 
them to a lower rank than the others 
would receive? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Ido not be- 
lieve that would happen. That would 
be true in the original draft as it ap- 
pears in the bill, but in the revised draft 
which will appear in the Recorp tomor- 
row it is proposed that the Marine Corps 
shall have all the majors and all the 
captains-—-and I think that would catch 
most of the Reserves—that they have 
asked for in their justifications. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In the gentleman’s 
explanation he said this was a limita- 
tion of pay for various grades. That be- 
ing so would there be any reason why 
they could not use what they call spar 
officers, as they did in the last war? In 
other words, they could give them an ex- 
tra star without added pay or allowances 
if they required that rank for some par- 
ticular work they were doing? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. There is 
nothing in the proviso that would pre- 
vent that from being done. It states 
that they shall not provide out of funds 
in this bill pay for certain grades. If 
they want to give them some other com- 
mission for a temporary job, I do not 
think there is anything in this particu- 
lar provision that would prevent that. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Of course that 
would not help morale at all; the gen- 
tleman will admit that—promotion with- 
out pay. Even the higher officers do have 
families and so forth. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
arguing either for or against that, but 
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simply stating my opinion that there is 
nothing in here that would prevent the 
practice. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I am in sympathy 
with the gentleman’s idea of reevaluat- 
ing the officer personnel. I would how- 
ever, like to point out one thing that the 
gentleman might check into, In the 
last World War there were about 100 
Officers on duty that were not directly 
connected with the Marine Corps; they 
were serving as naval attachés, naval 
Officials, and in other capacities. At the 
present time there are 1,554 officers who 
have been assigned to those jobs, I think 
that should be recognized. 

Another factor affecting the situation 
and one which should be taken into seri- 
ous account is the world position we are 
in today which requires more officers, 
and that may possibly account for the 
increase in the officer personnel. These 
are reasons why I suggest this thing 
should be gone into much more thor- 
oughly than it has been to date. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I agree 
with the gentleman that it should be 
gone into very thoroughly, but I also 
feel that we have got to put some kind 
of stopgap limitation in the bill on these 
promotions that are being made in the 
top grades, or there. will never be any 
opportunity for subsequent junior offi- 
cers to move up. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If you stop promo- 
tions for senior officers you stop promo- 
tions for junior officers. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Ido not be- 
lieve the table stopsit. It prevents them 


from going as far as the branches of the - 


service have shown a desire to go. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If you pile 5,000 
officers demoted from general on down 
to captain, and put those at the head of 
the captain’s list, you are going to have 
the first lieutenants waiting for 5,000 of- 
ficers to be promoted before they have an 
opportunity to advance in rank; is that 
not true? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know what 5,000 officers the gentieman 
is talking about. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I just used that as 
a figure. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think that 
is true. But are we always going to con- 
tinue to increase the absolute number of 
officers in all branches of the services 
ad infinitum in order to make room for 
more promotions? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. No. We have been 
talking about dollars and cents quite a 
bit but very little thought has been given 
to morale and what will happen in that 
respect. I happen to have the figures on 
what would occur in Korea alone. We 
have 1 general, 5 colonels, 6 lieutenant 
colonels, 21 majors, and 55 captains in 
the First Marine Division who would be 
demoted if the gentleman’s provision 
went through. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Is the gen- 
tleman speaking of the provision as 
drafted in the bill? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. That is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. If that is 
true there have been an awful lot of 
promotions since fhe 31st of October last. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. To the contrary, a 
lot of them have not been made. I would 
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also like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the Army. In Army promotions 
since October last year there were 5,908 
of those, 3,782 of which were battlefield 
promotions made in Korea. Those are 
the people who would suffer by any de- 
motion in rank because they are on the 
lower level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say in respect to that, I do 
not think the morale of any armed serv- 
ices group is going to be determined en- 
tirely by the number of promotions you 
make or the number of high-ranking 
officers you have. Rank for rank, the 
Marine Corps has the least percentage of 
officers of any branch of the service. 
Does that prove that the morale of the 
Marine Corps is the poorest? 


Mr. DEVEREUX. No; but it is not . 


fair to demote them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
believe the revised table will result in 
demotions. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If the gentleman 
wants to talk about morale in relation- 
ship to promotions, the Marine Corps 
kept a certain number of vacancies 
throughout the entire last war. People 
knew there were vacancies, and if they 
performed and passed their selection 
boards they would have an opportunity 
to advance in rank. But the provisions 
of the gentleman’s bill will cut all of that 
incentive completely off. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I disagree 
with the gentleman and I hope he will 
take more time for discussion of that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the gen- 
tleman why do these men serving two 
grades above rank want to be in that 
position? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know. The armed services justified it 
on the ground it gives then: a chance to 
put the more competent men they have 
in positions of responsibility. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do they want to 
be up there to get additional pay or to 
have more responsibility? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I suppose 
both factors enter into it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Probably addi- 
tional pay is the greatest factor? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know whether it is the greatest. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What is the morale 
discussion based on—pay or what not? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know the answer to that, either. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man suppose there is anything that has 
to do with morale among the citizenry 
who puts up the taxes in all of these 
operations? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think 
very definitely so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On both sides of 
the fence. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. May I say 
in conclusion that I do not regard this 
as a complete solution of this problem, 


but I do believe it is an essential stop- 

gap until a thorough study is made. 
Mr. Chairman, as a part of my ree 

marks, I include the following tables: 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHortT]. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Chairman, there are 
times when, to my great distress, I have 
found myself in opposition to the posi- 
tion taken by the lovable and distin- 





guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services. These few occasions in 
the past have caused me great personal 
anxiety and consequently, I am most 
happy now to find myself in complete 
accord with him with respect t6 section 
634, the so-called Davis amendment, of 
the bill under consideration. 

It was my privilege in the Eightieth 
Congress to be chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee which prepared the Officer 
Personnel Act. Over 2 years were spent 
in the development of that act and the 
committee spent many months in hear- 
ings and study prior to submitting its 
report to the Congress. It was a task of 
great magnitude and was approached 
neither lightly nor frivolously. 

The basic principle of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act was to establish a system of 
promotion in the several armed services 
in accordance with the established prac- 
tice of industry whereby initiative and 
demonstrated capability would be recog- ~ 
nized by assignment of greater responsi- 
bility and rewarded by promotion neces- 
sary to meet such responsibility. The act 
eliminated the haphazard patterns of 
promotion which had grown through 
piecemeal legislation in the _ several 
branches of the armed services resulting 
in inequities and discriminations between 
branches and between groups of officers 
within the same service. It extended to 
all services the opportunity for younger 
officers with demonstrated ability to ad- 
vance in grade. It eliminated the old 
system of promotion based merely on 
seniority. 

The Davis amendment would set all 
this at naught. I cannot believe that the 
Committee on Appropriations which con- 
sidered this matter for a few days only 
could have realized what they were doing 
nor the effect of their hastily and ill- 
considered action. 

I do not disagree with the committee 
nor with anyone that we must econo- 
mize. I support every sensible measure 
which will achieve economy in Gov- 
ernment and I yield to no man in the 
effort which I will make in that direc- 
tion. Nor do I deny that in some in- 
stances a few persons in the armed serv- 
ices may have been promoted at an ex- 
cessive rate and that a careful screen- 
ing of service rank requirements may re- 
sult in the discovery of such instances. 
But it is false economy to attempt to 
correct these abuses by a hastily con- 
sidered, sweeping provision which would 
have a devastating effect upon the morale 
of the officer personnel of the services 
as a whole and destroy that incentive 
to achieve efficiency and economy in the 
performance of duties which will result 
in far greater savings than the almost 
insignificant amounts saved on the sal- 
aries of those officers who would be de- 
moted or barred from promotion under 
this amendment. 

The Davis amendment, as presently 
written and adopted by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, will result in the de- 
motion on June 30 of this year of over 
24,000 officers. Its purpose, presumably, 
is to limit the promotion of officers to 
the higher grades in unreasonable num- 
bers, but it does not secure this result. 
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-homes would be disrupted, more families 


To the contrary, its impact falls upon 
officers in the lower grades and it has 
little effect in the higher grades. Let 
me illustrate: In the Army, no general 
officers would be reduced, but 4,700 cap- 
tains would be reduced to the grade of 
lieutenant. In the Navy, only 4 flag 
officers would be reduced, but 7,606 lieu- 
tenants would be reduced to the grade of 
lieutenant—junior grade. In the Air 
Force, 59 generals would be reduced as 
compared with 4,573 captains who would 
be reduced to lieutenants. Thus, the im- 
pact would be in the lower levels about 
which we hear no complaint and where 
we find the higher proportion of officers 
occupied directly in troop and combat 
assignments. I mention this merely to 
indicate the fact that this provision is 
ill-considered and poorly drawn. 

This is only the first result if we adopt 
this amendment. The second, and pos- 
sibly more serious, is the fact that it 
would virtually freeze promotions during 
fiscal year 1953. There could be no ad- 
vancement in the junior grades and con- 
sequently no incentive to give that addi- 
tional efficiency from ‘which any real 
economy must spring. 

There is a further effect which, I am 
sure, the Appropriations Committee has 
not considered. The great majority of 
the officers of the armed services are not 
Regulars but are Reserves. None of us 
will forget the situation which resulted 
upon the outbreak of war in Korea neces- 
sitating the recall of these patriotic offi- 
cers to active duty under partial mobili- 
zation conditions which imposed real 
hardship on many of them. The in- 
equities which resulted have largely been 
corrected -and the necessity for further 
involuntary recall of officers has been 
provided by the willingness of many of 
those Reserve officers now on active duty 
voluntarily to remain in the service be- 
yond the minimum periods provided by 
law. It cannot be denied that the op- 
portunity to advance to positions of 
greater responsibility with correspond- 
ing promotion is one of the principal in- 
centives which has influenced these offi- 
cers to remain in the service. If their 
opportunity for promotion is withdrawn, 
if the promotions granted many of them 
since the oubreak of war in Korea are 
withdrawn, and if they are told that as 
a result of their patriotic service they 
are to receive less compensation and face 
further hardships and personal sacrifices, 
can they be expected to remain in the 
service out of pure patriotism? That 
is too much to expect of anyone. 

It is anticipated that under such cir- 
cumstances, and those circumstances are 
established by section 634 of this bill, 
these officers who have served their legal 
period of duty, will leave the services by 
the thousands. The result is self-evi- 
dent. Our armed services cannot oper- 
ate without officers. The war in Korea 
cannot be fought without officers. The 
build-up of our military defenses in Eu- 
rope and throughout the world cannot 
be accomplished without officers. New 
officers would have to be obtained. 
Thus, we would again be faced with an 
extensive program of involuntary recall 
of Reserve officers of all grades for the 
minimum periods required by law. More 


penalized, more veterans called against 


. their will to serve for a second and third 


time. And if we do this, we will have no 
one but ourselves to blame. It was easy 
to blame the Department of Defense for 
the improper planning that resulted in 
the involuntary recall program after the 
outbreak of war in Korea. This time, 
it will be our own responsibility, our own 
short-sightedness, our own efforts to save 
a few dollars. 

It is equally as apparent that instead 
of saving, this amendment will result 
in an increase in cost. Any bookkeeping 
economies which would result from the 
demotion of officers concerned and the 
freezing of all promotions for a year 
would be more than offset by the costs 
of a new involuntary recall program in- 
cluding the processing and retraining of 
those newly recalled officers. 

If section 634 is aimed at economy, it 
fails miserably; if it is aimed at the brass, 
in general, it is so short-sighted as to be 
almost subject to the charge of vindic- 
tiveness. 

I believe the Congress also should rec- 
ognize the fact that the military require- 
ments of the current emergency and the 
war in Korea are being met with essen- 
tially the same officer team that fought 
and won World War II. The same offi- 
cers who participated in that terrible 
conflict again are directing our efforts in 
another war against an enemy that 
would destroy us all. Their efforts now 
are all the more valuable because of the 
experience which they gained in World 
War II. That experience represents a 
tremendous potential of inestimable 
value to our country and to the armed 
services. But these officers are 7 years 
older. Are they to be expected to fight 
another war wearing the same insignia 
of rank which they earned in World 
War II? Is the leadership which we de- 
veloped in World War II and in Korea 
to be rewarded by demotion? Is the ex- 
perience gained in the fire of combat to 
be thrown away through denial of the 
individuals with this experience an op- 
portunity for promotion to positions of 
higher responsibility? 

Surely this could not be the intention 
of the committee, but it is the result. It 
is an example of the error into which we 
all may fall through hastily and ill-ad- 
vised consideration of matters requiring 
long and detailed study. 

I have been one of the first to criticize 
the armed services for waste. I repeat 
the statement that I made on the floor 
of this House not many weeks ago that 
“no general ever had a command big 
enough to suit him” but in fairness, I 
also must state that I realize that the 


_ manning structure of the armed services 


is not predicated sclely on the ambition 
of every officer to be a general or an ad- 
miral. Officer requirements are based 
on military commitments, on the mis- 
sions which must be performed and the 
responsibility which must be discharged 
by our Armed Forces. The planning 
problems with which we are faced are 
immensely more complex than was the 
case during World War II. Today we 
are not at peace, neither are we in all- 
out war. Our military forces are faced 
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with fighting a war in Korea, building 
allied armies in Europe and throughout 
the world, mobilizing and demobilizing 
at the same time, and providing quali- 
field military advisers to the U. N., 
NATO, and individual countries, 

Mr. Chairman, we are responsible for 
the higher officer requirements that 
these programs demand. We estab- 
lished the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; we passed the law establishing a 
separate Air Force; we approved the 
United Nations; and the technical ad- 
vances which require greater educational 
qualifications are the result of natural 
progress, We cannot blame the services 
for that. e 

If the problem were the Korean war 
alone, the comparison of our officer 
strength with the officer strength of 
World War II might be valid. Even on 
this restricted basis, however, there can 
be no direct comparison as the operating 
overhead of any military establishment 
necessarily is relatively fixed and varies 
only within narrow limits as related to 
troop strength. A training establish- 
ment is necessary whether you train 
1,000,000 or 5,000,000 men. A procure- 
ment organization is necessary whether 
you spend a billion dollars for equipment 
or $50,000,000,000. Research and de- 
velopment imposes its personnel require- 
ments irrespective of whether its product 
is utilized or not. As military weapons 
become more complicated, more brains 
are necessary to maintain them, requir- 
ing more schools to train technicians. I 
cannot, therefore, agree with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that there is any 
valid relation between the number of 
officers in the services during World War 
II and the number of officers required 
by the services today. The Officer Per- 
sonnel Act recognized these changed 
conditions and established the pattern 
now in effect. 

I do not suggest that the Congress 
must accept the estimates of the Penta- 
gon as to the number of officers required. 
I do not advocate that we rubber-stamp 
without amendment legislative programs 
presented to us by the White House, but 
I do insist that we should not act except 
after mature, deliberate, and careful 
thought to the degree necessitated by 
the problem. That thought has not 
been given to this amendment nor could 
it have been during the short time that 
the Appropriations Committee devoted 
to this section of the bill. Let me point 
out some fallacies of the language pro- 
posed. 

I am sure the gentleman from Wis- 
consin thought his language would re- 
sult in a reduction of promotional op- 
portunities of officers of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. The Navy and the 
Marine Corps are not separate depart- 
ments, but are one with the result that 
the words “total personnel of the de- 
partment concerned” contained in the 
section under consideration would per- 
mit the Marine Corps to include the en- 
tire personnel of the Navy in comput- 
ing the number of officers which it was 
authorized in the various grades under 
the provisions of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. This would result in almost dou- 
bling the number of general officers and 
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officers of other grades in the Marine 
Corps. 

The ambiguity and uncertainty of the 
language is further reflected, if one stops 
to consider for a moment that all three 
services employ large numbers of civil- 
ian personnel. These civilians are per- 
sonnel of the department concerned. I 
am sure it was not the intention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, nor of the 
Appropriations Committee, to permit 
such civilian personnel to be included 
in the total personnel of the department 
concerned in computing the number of 
officers to which such department was 
entitled. Nevertheless, that is the ef- 
fect of the language now before the 
House. 

The inadequacy of the language of the 
gentleman’s amendment nevertheless is 
ridiculous if we consider one other fact. 
Could the gentleman have realized that 
under present provisions of law officers 


of the Regular services must be promoted - 


after completion of certain years of serv- 
ice? Such being the case, if the gentle- 
man’s amendment becomes law the Con- 
gress will have established a situation 
under which it requires an‘officer to be 
promoted under one law and at the same 
time prohibits him from receiving any 
pay whatsoever because of his promo- 
tion. How ridiculous can we be? 

How is the language of the amend- 
ment to be interpreted? To what 
strengths do the percentages stated in 
the section apply? To the strengths 
after the reductions have been accom- 
plished? To an average strength? 
These questions indicate that the pro- 
visions of the amendment not only would 
be difficult, but impossible to administer. 

I will not be a party to any attempt 
to force mediocrity upon our Armed 
Forces. I will not be a party to any plan 
which will necessitate the wholesale re- 
call of Reserve officers to active duty in- 
voluntarily. I will not be a party to the 
misdirected efforts of those who would 
reward the patriotic service of our re- 
servists since Korea by demotion. I will 
not stand idly by while a committee of 
this House, without jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, presents ill-considered 
legislation after superficial consideration 
when the matter is as far reaching and 
as complicated and as important to our 
war effort as is this proposal. 

It may be that the march of world 
events since enactment of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 requires a reexam- 
ination of that act or some of its pro- 
visions. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the House is the proper agency 
of the Congress for this purpose. If 
after such consideration the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations does not deem that 
the Armed Services Committee’s efforts 
justify the appropriation of money to 
implement its proposals, then is the time 
for it to exercise its proper jurisdiction. 
This is not the time nor the way to ac- 
complish what may be a worthy objec- 
tive. 

Section 634 of the bill must be stricken 
in its entirety, or we will be dealing our 
officers—Reserves and Regulars—a blow 
below the belt. 

The operation of this section would 
result in over 24,000 officers in the armed 
services being reduced immediately. 
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The specific reductions by grade for each 
of the services follow—reductions will 
take place on July 1, 1952: 














Army 
Colonel to lieutenant colonel........ 115 
Lieutenant colonel to major......... 681 
ee 412 
Captain to first Meutenant.......... 4,700 
De dcicennimndienmengnnminenidiin - 5,908 
Navy 

Flag officer reductions.............. 4 
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Commander to lieutenant com- 
SII ss cicscassstinsdcinniinsiiapicaneentinnbaniall 1,518 

Lieutenant commander to leuten- 
Wi ace eeabie ae anentna cuneate 2,015 

Lieutenant to lieutenant junior 
CR icintiicwcdadcdnniineste 7, 606 
TO ccntecsmiiieimanmianiaes 11, 335 

Air Force 
General (reductions) ............... 59 
Colonel to lieutenant colonel_....-.. 1, 184 
Lieutenant colonel to major_........ 2, 120 
DEnfor te: capteit.....ccscccsuensne 2, 700 
Captain to first lieutenant-..-...... 4, 573 
ei ncnnis aiinhenenneciondianana 10, 636 
Marine Corps 

GON cs scares cas citpenciit necenpnegcai 14 
Colonels to lieutenant colonels...... 167 
Lieutenant colonels to majors.....-. 642 
p Ok eee 639 
Captains to first lieutenants_.._..-.. 950 
WU siidnctbaccidsnuaden 2, 412 


It should be noted that the heaviest 
impact of these reductions falls upon 
the lower grades, due in part to the 
cumulative effect of the reductions re- 
quired from higher to lower grades. 

It is interesting to note that there are 
no reductions of Army generals, but 
4,700 captains would be reduced to first 
lieutenants. There will be no promotion 
in fiscal 1953 because all of the officers 
who reverted would be the first pro- 
moted. 

In the Navy only four flag officers 
would be reduced, and again there would 
be practically no promotions. 

We also have the ridiculous situation 
of expanding the Air Force, increasing 
considerably the number of operational 
groups which require senior officers and 
at the same time forcing a reduction in 
the number of general officers in the Air 
Force, together with more than 10,600 
other reductions in grade. 

We have the further ridiculous situ- 
ation of having a bill scheduled for 
House debate in the very near future 
which would increase the size of the 
Marine Corps, while at the same time 
this bill would force a reduction of 14 
general officers and over 2,388 other of- 
ficers. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, has the responsibility of 
working with this subcommittee along 
with all other subcommittees of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, a tremendous 
responsibility. He had been offered time 
earlier to speak but preferred to listen 
to the discussion. I now yield such time 
as he may desire to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee [Mr. Can- 
Non], 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks fol- 
low immediately those of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. CANNON’s remarks appear on 
Dp. 3644.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BurrettT]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to vote against the 1953 military ap- 
propriations bill. 

In so doing I pass no judgment on spe- 
cific items in the bill or its division of 
funds—as I profess no competence on 
strictly military matters. 

Instead, my vote against this spending 
is a straight-out protest vote against the 
global military policies it implements— 
policies which in my best judgment lead 
this Republic toward destruction. 

Many factors contribute to that con- 
clusion, but I will discuss only two—the 
decline of national morale and the im- 
pending economic upheaval. 

In the vital area of public morale, 
I call your attention to two recent inci- 
dents. 

On January 17 Prime Minister 
Churchill, of England, stood on the ros- 
trum of this House and uttered these 
words: 

We are grateful to the United States for 
bearing nine-tenths or more of the burden 


in Korea which the United Nations has 
morally assumed. 


Ever since Churchill spoke, the sober- 
ing fact he voiced has haunted me. Why, 
I asked myself, are American boys the 
cheapest cannon fodder in the United 
Nations? 

Why should the sons of American 
mothers die in a ratio of over 9 to 1, 
compared with the youth of other U. N. 
nations? Is this what mutual security 
means? 

As a Member of Congress I will not 
indirectly or otherwise approve of this 
cruel policy. Yet that is what I would 
be doing if I voted for the proposed mili- 
tary outlays. 

Mr. Chairman, a second item occurred 
a few days ago—and in a p2culiar way, 
ties into the first. First Lt. Lawrence 
Ryan, a Marine veteran decorated for 
bravery, writes in the Marine Corps Ga- 
zette: 

No one in this country wants to be a 
fighting man. The total effect has been to 
produce a generation that does not want to 
be marines or combat soldiers under any 
circumstances. Freedom is something de- 
sirable, true, but there will always be some- 
one else to fight for it. 


Obviously, Lieutenant Ryan overstates 
his case. But the evidence coming to 
me clearly indicates that the morale of 
America’s youth is steadily melting away 
as they are conscripted for fighting for- 
eign wars. 

Our young people resent the fact that 
they, born in a historically free country, 
have become the cheapest cannon fod- 
der in a world organization—ballyhooed 
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to them as an agency of equality, jus- 
tice, and freedom. They see that for 
them it is exactly the opposite. 

These young folks cut through the 
hypocrisy of a policy that arrogantly 
boasts about our liberty—and then takes 
liberty and often even life itself away 
from them—in foreign wars spuriously 
labeled as American defense. 

But for the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, I confidently predict that 
$9.9 percent of all American youth would 
gladly volunteer. 

They see the sham in sending an 
American boy, conscripted into involun- 
tary servitude, thousands of miles from 
his homeland, supposedly to teach some 
foreign people about liberty—when he 
has lost his own. 

It is a false picture, and our youth 
know it. No wonder they are losing 
hope when they see the deterioration of 
our Republic on the home front. Yet 
they are our seed corn. 

Mr. Chairman, the foregoing gives a 
brief picture of one facet of the moral 
and political mistakes implemented by 
this bill. 

Of almost equal importance is the eco- 
nomic unsoundness, not alone of this 
specific appropriation, but of the global 
military policy which it supplies. 

For those who protest that we cannot 
revise our overextended position, I point 
to the comment of Winston Churchill, 
under similar conditions, in the House of 
Commons on March 5, 1952: 

It is a curious commentary on British pol- 
itics that it should fall to a Conservative 
Government in the face of dire financial 
stress to have to reduce or slow down the 
military defense program and expenditure 
on which the Socialist Government had em- 
barked and to which they had the nation 
committed. 

We must, however, be governed by realities 
and while trying our utmost to carry out 
the program we must not mislead the coun- 
try into expectations beyond what its life 
energies can fulfill. 


Why should not the American Con- 
gress likewise “be governed by realities’? 

For who among us can present any 
credible evidence that America can avoid 
economic disaster if global military 
spending continues on the present scale? 

Or, to reduce the problem, who can 
offer credible evidence that we can avoid 
a day of reckoning for the gigantic in- 
flationary spending of the past decade? 

Without honest and competent an- 
swers to these questions, is it not irre- 
sponsible for Congress to continue the 
present spending course? 

Mr. Chairman, in the past decade our 
currency has lost one-half of its purchas- 
ing power, and the true measure of its 
deterioration has not yet been reckoned. 

No one knows what percentage of our 
debts can ever be honestly paid—even if 
we would stop going into debt at this 
very minute. 

Today we move steadily toward a 
breakdown of public credit—with the 
frightening political, economic, and 
moral consequences that that collapse 
automatically entails. The passage of 
this bill makes that disaster more cer- 
tain. 

Yet if I believed the physical safety of 
America depended on this dollar out- 
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pouring, it would get my vote. I will al- 
ways vote for any measure that I believe 
is essential to our national defense. 

But the greatest military authority of 
our time—Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
the man who has proved himself the most 
competent to deal with the Communist 
threat, recently declared: 

Our potential in human and material re- 
source, in alinement with the rest of the 
Americas, is adequate to defend this hemi- 
sphere against any threat from any power or 
association of power or association of powers. 


That statement means that America’s 
security does not depend on an American 
military policy of attempting to police 
the globe. I have confidence in the Mac- 
Arthur judgment. Other independent 
authorities have voiced similar judg- 
ments. 

And so I resist a military appropriation 
that continues a policy of overcommit- 
ment that plays into the hands of those 
hostile to us. 

Let me summarize with a modern illus- 
tration: 

Our military policy attempts to do, on 
a global scale, what France tried to do 
in Europe after World War I. 

That attempt by France destroyed 
both the morale of the French people 
and the financial stability of that power. 

The result was that when World War 
II began, France—outwardly apparent- 
ly strong—collapsed almost like a toy 
balloon, 

Who offers any credible evidence to- 
day that our dollar will not end up like 
the French franc—now almost worth- 
less? 

This week, in America, the storm sig- 
nals of socializing, regimentation, and 
uncontrolled inflation are flying. They 
forecast a peril more monstrous in its 
dread consequences than danger from 
any foreign foe. 

Facing these factors honestly, I can- 
not vote for this measure. Again it is 
my duty to oppose this spending, just as 
I did last year. 

I hope that, if this appraisal is correct, 
the day will not be too late when enough 
Members vote to halt this reckless 
course—and the moral and economic 
foundations of this Republic may be re- 
stored to their original strength. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, first 
you see it and then you do not see it, 
I have never heard billions of dollars dis- 
appear and appear more often than they 
have here today. The appropriations of 
last year and the year before have ap- 
peared and disappeared. The appropria- 
tion of this year augments the disap- 
pearance of the appropriations of former 
years. 

This is a serious bill. I realize the 
seriousness and the necessity of a strong 
national defense. I realize and I have 
seen with my own eyes the picture of the 
world. I would not take any amount of 
money for the opportunity I have had 
to talk with the fine gentlemen that 
guard us and protect us, that guard 
democracy and protect democracy and 
are leading the fight for decency and 
fair play around the face of the earth. 
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I have watched their seriousness in the 
hearings the committee of which I am 
chairman conducted in the various parts 
of the world, around the world, in Alas- 
ka, in Japan, in other places in the Far 
East, and in Europe. 

It came home to me that these men 
are interested in the very thing we are 
interested in, saving American dollars 
and trying to get out of American dol- 
lars what we intend should be gotten 
from them. 

Then I would go back to my room at 
night and wonder just what it was all 
about. They are the ambassadors, they 
are the men that spend the money. 
Then it comes to me that they are told 


. that they can do this and they can do 


that, and they must do this way and they 
must do that way. s 

I just cannot understand it. I can 
only come to the conclusion that they 
are well trained for the purpose for 
which they receive their commissions. 
There is the character, the stamina, and 
the blood in them that makes you proud 
to see that type of men wearing the 
uniform. But I know that as adminis- 
trators, as managers—and I am sorry to 
say this—they just simply cannot stack 
up. Something needs to be done over 
here in the Pentagon, something needs 
to be done out over the face of this 
country and abroad, to get some real 
managerial ability in the expenditure 
of these vast sums of money. 

Why it is perfectly natural—if you fill 
a boy’s pocket full of money and send 
him up on F Street, what is the delivery 
man going to deliver to his home? All 
sorts of knicknacks and everything as far 
as that money will go. A boy will just 
spend it. Just so with inexperience and 
lack of lengthy training by those in the 
Pentagon. Now, you look at this pic- 
ture. These fine splendid gentlemen re- 
tire early in life with permanent security 
as long as a dollar in this county is se- 
cure. Then, they go out into the busi- 
ness world, which is perfectly all right. 
They make a business contact and then 
come back to Washington representing 
some large corporation, or representing 
somebody who is seeking a contract to 
build instruments of war, or sell sup- 
plies to the Armed Forces. Then they go 
over to the Pentagon building to their 
former comrades and associates. These 
men have associated all their lives and 
and their wives and their families have 
fraternized together, and the only fra- 
ternity they know, the only associates 
they know, are their associates and com- 
rades in the armed services. It so hap- 
pens that before I came to the Congress, 
I was a salesman myself. I know a little 
something about selling merchandise. I 
studied it and made a practice of study- 
ing how to get close to somebody, and 
how to know whether somebody is capa- 
ble and able of buying, and when I found 
out that they had the authority to buy, 
and if there was enough security and 
sugar in back of it why don’t think I ever 
backed off on the size of the order. I let 
them have just as much as I could pos- 
sibly let them have. That is what hap- 
pens in the Pentagon. These splendid 
comrades come back to the Pentagon 
and Bill says, “John you have plenty of 
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money here. I am representing this 
little, old company that makes this, that, 
or the other thing. We need some busi- 
ness. You can buy it, you have plenty 
of warehouse space to store it.” And 
they buy it, and they store it. It does 
not make any difference—he can build 
up a strong case that a certain flash- 
light with so many batteries or this or 
that or the other thing is necessary, and 
can be used. Of course, it can be used, 
but when you see these warehouses all 
over this country as I have seen them, 
and as the committee of which I am a 
member has seen them bulging with sup- 
plies, and when you look at them and you 
estimate the size of the Army and the 
amounts of these supplies that are used 
in a certain period, you will come to the 
conclusion as I have come today, that 
you can stop the buying on certain items 
for the next 30, 60, or 90 days on certain 
common-use items, and the national de- 


fense will never feel the effect of it, be- ° 


cause they have in storage now certain 
items which will never be used to the 
extent of depleting their stocks in the 
next 10 years. . 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Of course, I am 
very much in sympathy with what the 
gentleman has to say. I would like the 
gentleman to explain to me, and per- 
haps to some other Members of the 
House, where the Secretaries and Assist- 
ant Secretaries, and the Secretary of De- 
fense in particular, all civilians, where 
they fit into this picture? 

Mr. LONNER. This is a pretty hard 
thing. I do not know whether the mem- 
bers of this committee can tell what is 
in this budget. I have asked members 
or the committee to point out the amount 
of certain items in the budget, and I 
have not been told yet. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations has been furnished a break- 
down cf all items of procurement by 
th2 Quartermaster General. 

Mr. BONNER. So, therefore, you can 
point out what is in these various items 
and how they are to be used? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. BONNER. Ali right, then, point 
this out to me. Last year when we were 
holding hearings, we discovered and it 
was like pulling eye teeth to get this out, 
that the Air Force was going to set up 
their own supply system. The Air Force 
denied it. Then, we finally pressed and 
pressed until the Pentagon sent repre- 
sentatives over and said “Yes; we have 
agreed to so far. Certain agreements 
had been reached under which they were 
permitted to do it.” Then, when we 
made this trip and the first place we went 
to was Alaska where we were supposed 
to find ~ unified command, we found the 
Air Force with their own supply depot 
and the Army with their own supply 
depots. There was no semblance of a 
unified command. 

Then we went to Japan. The hearings 
before this committee will disclose that, 
since ynu say you know where all the 
items came and what it is being spent 


for—an Army general and an Air Force 
general got into a pitched battle of their 
own accord, one saying that the other 
was not telling the truth. The Air Force 
general denied it and the Army general 
said it was so. The Air Force general 
went so far as to say this, that the rea- 
son the Air Force had not been as effec- 
tive as it could have been in Korea was 
due to the incompetency of the Army 
in their supply system to the Air Force. 

Now, we asked General Ridgway about 
that, and he said it was the first time he 
had ever heard of such a thing. Cer- 
tainly the Air Force was not setting up 
its own supply system, and so forth and 
so on. I happened to meet on the street 
and give a ride to two Air Force officers. 
I got into the wrong building. I asked 
them what the building was, and they 
said, “We have set this building up and 
we are going to have our engineer corps 
headquarters here and for ail of our 
supply system.” There were two Air 
Force officers who told me that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has. ex- 
pired. 

Mr“sMAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BONNER. Then, we went to Eu- 
rope—I will strike this out of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
compliment the gentleman for the very 
fine statement and the very fine work 
he did as chairman of this committee. 

In answer to General DEVEREUX’ ques- 
tion, I would like to remind my good 
chairman that we had a list prepared 
of tenure of office of the various Secre- 
taries of the Navy and the Army Air 
Force and assistants, and the length of 
time each one had spent in office was 
really not enough to grasp the job. Do 
you recall that particular chart? 

Mr.BONNER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Our civil- 
jans never got a chance to learn the job 
over there, and this is a military dic- 
tatorship. 

Mr. BONNER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Whose fault is that? 

Mr. BONNER. Now let me just pro- 
ceed. This is a serious thing. It gives 
me no pleasure to criticize. We were 
told that the Air Force was not setting 
up this third supply system. If any of 
you gentlemen care to go to France or 
Germany and look at the two parallel 
systems being built across France, ware- 
houses, depots, and everything else, you 
will see it. You do not have to be told 
aboutit. You will be told about it there. 
So there is no secret about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In 1947 
the gentleman was a member of the 
House committee which, at the request 
of the military authorities, and because 
the committee was told it was absolutely 


necessary, we wrote the unification bill 
and the House adopted it. 

Mr. BONNER. I was not a member of 
the committee at that time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
the committee wrote it. 

Mr. BONNER. I will tell you this, the 
Unification Act has been,a failure. It 
has been a failure through no fault of 
the intent of the act. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
will look at the debates, you will find that 
some on our side said it would be, and 
that no law would make the military of- 
ficers do what the Congress wanted them 
to do when they did not want to do it. 
The question is, Why are you going to 
strike this out of your remarks? Do you 
not think the people ought to have it? 

Mr. BONNER. I think the trouble is 
this: It has not been implemented. It 
could be successful. It could bring 
about economy and efficiency in the na- 
tional defense, but it has not done it be- 
cause they are not pressed to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
question was this: Are you going to leave 
those statements in your remarks? Are 
not the people entitled to know what you 
said? 

Mr. BONNER. Well, let me attend to 
that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all right, but the taxpayers paid for that 
trip, and they are entitled to get that 
information. 

Mr. BONNER. Oh, I understand it. I 
made reference to these two double sup- 
ply systems in Europe. That is what I 
meant, and I understand it is confiden- 
tial and secret, and so forth. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It must 
be secret. 

Mr. BONNER. Well, let it go at that. 
If anybody here present will go he can 
see, and he will be told. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on this very frank and 
forthright statement he has made. As 
the gentleman from North Carolina re- 
calls, I accompanied him on the 1949 
trip and we did inspect these depots in 
Europe, particularly those near Munich 
in Germany. I wish to verify the things 
the gentleman has stated, because they 
are correct. 

Mr. BONNER. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said. And I want to say 
to you, sir, that I regret your leaving the 
Expenditures Committee where you were 
a diligent and faithful worker. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, these 
are critical times. I want these remarks 
to be very clear and understood by every- 
one. These are critical times in our his- 
tory. We must be strong both militarily 
and economically. Nothing should be 
done at this time in the face of an 
over-all threat to weaken our Defense 
Establishment. 

I think we all know that we are reach- 
ing the legal national debt limitation of 
$275,000,000,000. We all know that the 
current national budget for fiscal year 
1953 is in the neighborhood of $85,000,- 
000,000. Most of the current budget is 








for military expenses. No one can fore- 
tell for how long a period we must con- 
tinue at a high rate of defense spending. 
It may be a generation; it may be longer. 
We do know that our resources are not 
unlimited and that we must begin to con- 
serve them to a higher degree than we 
have in the past. We are confronted 
with this dilemma. We must do a 
great deal in the way of defense efforts 
at home and abroad.. However, this 
must be done at a cheaper price than we 
have conducted our military operations 
in the past. The only way to do this is 
through better administration. I am 
confident that it can be done. The De- 
partment of Defense is the most disor- 
ganized and colossal piece of mismanage- 
ment that we have ever had in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. This 
is a big statement, but it is true. 

In 1945, Secretary Stimson and Secre- 
tary Knox of the Army and Navy, re- 
spectively, were both convinced that we 
should have a higher degree of unifica- 
tion between the two services. Innu- 
merable examples of waste since the 
tragedy of Pearl Harbor had come to 
their attention. The House of Repre- 
sentatives began hearings with the idea 
of strengthening the military set-up. 
There were high hopes that we could 
achieve some unification in common 
fields of endeavor, particularly in the 
supply field. We all know what hap- 
pened. After an embittered battle which 
continued from 1945 to 1947, the so- 
called National Security Act was passed. 
It was a bundle of compromises. It 
meant all things to all people. It was 
amended in 1949 and strengthened to a 
degree. In essence, however, it boiled 
down to this: In uniting the Army and 
Navy, the Air Force was given equal 
status. We now have three departments 
that are competing with one another for 
supplies, equipment, personnel, depots, 
and so forth. The Air Force is actually 
doing its utmost, and to a large extent 
has succeeded, in establishing its own 
supply system even for common supplies, 
We have seen this all over the world. 
The National Security Act begins by in- 
dicating that the three services are not 
tobe merged. The Secretary of Defense, 
however, is directed to eliminate unnec- 
essary overlapping and duplication, par- 
ticularly in the supply field. When any 
attempt is made to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication, the services protest on 
the grounds that they are being merged. 

General Eisenhower told our commit- 
tee in Paris last fall that a Secretary of 
Defense with intestinal fortitude could 
unify the three services. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that we have 
now had four Secretaries of Defense and 
none has been successful in achieving 
necessary unification. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
General Eisenhower was one of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before that com- 
mittee and testified in support of the bill 
and said it was necessary in order to ob- 
tain unification. Now he comes along 
and says if they want to do it they can 
do it themselves, 
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Mr. BONNER. I do not want to get 
into any discussion over General Eisen- 
hower, he’s a great American, one I am 
proud of. He said that if a Secretary of 
Defense had the guts to put the unifica- 
tion act into action it could be made to 
work economically and save millions, it 
might be put in action and order would 
be brought out of the chaos and disor- 
ganization that exists at the present 
time. In fact, we have lost ground since 
1945 when there at least existed between 
the two secretaries a will to do the job. 
We should all realize that the National 
Security Act has misfired. 

This subcommittee, which I have the 
honor to chair, appeared before the Mili- 
tary Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense and recommended that a flat 
10 percent be cut across the board for the 
military departments. This would have 
been a cut of approximately $5,000,000,- 
000. The bill which we are considerjng 
shows that a cut has been made of 
$4,200,000,000. I am confident that the 
cut can be absorbed if the Secretary of 
Defense uses his authority to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication and overlapping 
in the supply field. I want to illustrate 
how it can be done. 

We found that the Army has five medi- 
cal depots. The Navy also has five. The 
Army and Navy each had one in Oak- 
land, Calif. Each installation in each 
department ordered from its own system 
of depots. The Navy installation at 
Pensacola, Fla., got its supplies from a 
Navy depot at Edgewater, N. J., 1,400 
miles away, but the Army depot nearby 
at Atlanta could have filled the orders. 
At Fort Dix the Army got medical sup- 
plies from Schenectady though Navy 
stocks at Edgewater were nearby. We 
got after them on this medical business. 
There are only 9,000 items in use. The 
items are standard. The items are cata- 
loged. Both services use about $100,- 
000,000 worth of these supplies a year. 
Both together have stocks worth about 
$200,000,000 or a 2-year supply. The 
Navy has 81,000 tons on hand and uses 
5,000 tons a quarter. They have a 4- 
year supply on hand. 

Korea found the Army buying heavily, 
the Navy sitting on a 4-vear supply. 
Navy furnished little to the Army. 

Secretary Lovett on July 19 last told 
this subccmmittee that he would have 
a test made to see if one service cannot 
procure and distribute these supplies to 
all three. Of course, it can be done. A 
test was not needed. The Secretary of 
Defense should have ordered this thing 
done if he knows his business and has 
sufficient “guts” as General Eisenhower 
puts it. We know that a good depot man 
can issue the same kind of supplies to 1, 
2, 3, or 100 different customers. The 
more customers—the more volume, more 
turnover-—less cost per foot of space and 
dollar overhead. Business knows this 
and practices it. Sears, Roebuck could 
furnish medical supplies for all three de- 
partments if given requirements and 
specifications. 

The test has been started in the Army 
depot, Alameda, Calif. It will fill requi- 
sitions for all services overseas and in 
the San Francisco area. One depot of 
777,000 square feet of space will take the 
place of two depots of about 1,000,000 
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feet of space. This means that 230,000 
feet of space will be saved. Space is 
worth $10 a square foot. Wereeommend 
that the appropriation for new space be 
cut by $2,300,000 for this. More impor- 
tantly the two medical pipelines are now 
unified at one place. We have put a 
Siamese coupling on the two and now 
have one. That is unification. The re- 
sources of both lines are available to each 
service. When this is done across the 
board we will have a 2-year supply on 
hand. I know these stocks may be un- 
balanced but it will be easier to balance 
them. , 

Three depots should be more than 
enough to fill all current issues and the 
balance of the space used, if needed, for 
reserves or other purposes. The appro- 
priation for public works should be cut 
accordingly at the price per foot they 
estimate. 

The stock levels of both departments 
should be reduced to that of the lowest— 
45 days. Along lead time does not mean 
that long stocks should be held. De- 
liveries can be arranged to have as much 
go into the pipeline as comes out. 

Many millions of dollars can be saved 
in the medical supply field alone if the 
Secretary of Defense follows through on 
the test that has been started in Ala- 
meda and applies the results across the 
board. Then the same sort of action can 
be taken in other common supply fields 
such as clothing, subsistence, electronics, 
hardware, petroleum products, and many 
other areas. In order to do this, how- 
ever, there must be developed a uniform 
cataloging program, uniform inventory 
control and reporting systems, uniform 
accounting methods, standard forms, 
methods and procedures. The little 
things must be done before the big things 
can be accomplished. The Secretary 
must break the services’ resistance to 
insure standardized programs. Even- 
tually it is possible to set up a half dozen 
common depots from which all services 
will draw common stocks. This will in 
no way defeat the idea of autonomy for 
the departments as they will still have 
control of their own technical items 
which are not used by the other depart- 
ments. It is my firm belief, and that of 
members of my subcommitee, that bil- 
lions of dollars can be saved through 
this common supply and service program. 

You will recall that the Hoover Com- 
mission reported that the services had 
in stock some $26,000,000,000 of inven- 
tory in 1949. This is a minimum figure 
and does not include many billions of 
dollars of supplies and equipment not 
included in inventory stocks. Since 
that time we know that many more bil- 
lions have been added to the services’ 
inventories. It is apparent that there is 
a great duplication in these stocks as be- 
tween the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
In fact, the general stores items which 
run as high as 100,000 are duplicated 90 
percent between the Army and Navy. It 
just stands to reason that if the duplica- 
tion in stocks can be removed we can 
save many billions of dollars. It is my 
hope that every Member of this body will 
assist in doing this job in an intelligent, 
responsible, and statesmanlike way with- 
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out impairing the national defense. It 
can be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I include as part of my 
remarks a statement I made before the 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations as follows: 

(The statement of Congressman HERBERT 
C. Bonner, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of the Expenditures Committee of 
the House of Representatives, based on 152 
hours of hearings and fifty-odd hours of 
personal inspection within the United States 
and around the world where our military 
forces are established. Mr. BONNER was ace 
companied in his appearance before the 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House.) 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the report of 
our subcommittee, but it is my personal 
statement to your committee based on the 
above hearings. Our subcommittee of the 
Expenditures Committee is pleased to be in- 


vited to appear here today. There is every’ 


need today for closest cooperation among the 
committees of Congress. 

We have been studying the problems of 
military supply management in the zone of 
the interior as well as overseas. We fully 
believe that savings of billions of dollars 
can be made if Federal management prac~ 
tices are brought to handling of military 
supply. 

We may as well face it; the so-called uni- 
fication act has misfired. Now we have three 
independent competing departments where 
before we had two. 

You are interested in how much of a 
cut can be made in the present military 
budget. You are also interested in where 
these cuts can take place. Ishould like to say 
that, based on my observations to date, I can 
can support a 10 percent cut across the board, 
I believe this cut can be made without even 
drawing blood. I say this with full knowl- 
edge that any cut is a decision of policy 
affecting the striking force of the Military 
Establishment. I believe such a cut instead 
of rendering the military less effective will 
actually result in improvement of our na- 
tional defense efforts. 

In every appearance of the Secretary of 
Defense before our subcommittee upon cross- 
examination he insisted that he had suf- 
ficient authority under the law to “eliminate 
duplication and overlapping” as contem- 
plated under the National Security Act of 
1947. Since he needs no further legislative 
assistance we can only conclude that the 
administration of the Department of De- 
fense whatever its quality is his responsie 
bility. 

Therefore, it appears at this time that the 
best method would be to slash the budget 
10 percent and put the responsibility 
squarely On him to carry out the intent of 
the law. If he reads the newspapers and if 
he studies his reports he will have plenty 
of material for knocking heads together. 

The Secretary can carry out this admin- 
istration based on such a budget if he in- 
sists on uniformity of forms, procedures, and 
policies. He must assign priority of impor- 
tance to projects and commodities. The era 
of coin-flipping must end. 

I know you gentlemen are interested prob- 
ably in specifics where the Secretary might 
show a little energy. I shall try to give you 
afew. In stating them I should like to tell 
the committee that in our recent overseas 
study we explained our mission to General 
Eisenhower and asked his comments based 
on his field experience. He wholeheartedly 
supported our views in supply and gave us 
freedom to quote him as saying “unification 
can work if a Secretary of Defense has guts.” 
With regard to the specifics, we are cone 
vinced that the planning and implementa- 
tion of a separate Air Force supply system 


for common-use items is an unconscionable 
burden on the taxpayers at this time. The 
vast construction program they contemplate 
for such a supply system, which is needless, 
is under way, whether the Secretary of De- 
fense knows it or not. The Army is giving 
adequate support to the Air Force in these 
times. However, to cite an instance, in 
Alaska where adequate Army storage is avail- 
able the Air Force is taking steps to build 
@ new warehouse—a small item of $800,000. 
In Okinawa the Air Force is planning a large 
depot expansion program, where adequate 
Army warehousing exists. In Okinawa, also, 
we saw personnel housing costing $22,000 per 
unit being erected alongside buildings of a 
local corporation of superior design costing 
60 percent less. 

During the last war the Army Service 
Forces centralized the efforts of the Army 
Tech Services. This resulted in better re- 
quirements, determinations, coordinated 
purchase, and disposal; it can eliminate com- 
petition; today such action by the Secretary 
of Defense could establish uniform order 
shipping time for all theaters as well as uni- 
form stocking levels. This would have to 
precede any hope of ever unifying the Army 
with the Navy and Air Force. 

I feel that I might list at this time a series 


-of other areas which should engage your at- 


tention, such as the need for a centralizing 
recruiting; elimination of the coffee pro- 
gram; a cut of traffic costs of about 3 per- 
cent; a merging of the MATS and MTS; 
there should be no Air Force Academy at this 
time. 

All common items should be assigned to 
the Army and Navy and let all three services 
draw from these sources. There should be 
a reduction of civilian-type items held in 
stock. 

Useless management studies, repeating 
what has already been studied several times, 
should be done away with. All management 
studies should be coordinated and centered 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
When individual departments set up a study 
by such management firms, they practically 
dictate the results. 

There should be no move of major in- 
stallations within the zone of interior from 
one geographical location to another. 

The committee should watch that no 
funds are expended to put the Army into 
@ gray uniform at this time. The funds 
being used at present to test a regiment in 
the Washington area are a waste. It could 
not possibly be tested at this time unless 
it indicated something of a change. When 
queried, the military always say that they 
are merely studying it—it is merely like a 
man who says “I am not building a house—I 
am merely building a basement at this time.” 

The Congress should insist on more wide- 
spread use of commercial specifications. 

The committee might well look into the 
sloppy bookkeeping that is indicated in the 
reevaluation of inventory on clothing. This 
item had been alluded to on occasions in the 
press. A hint of this is available. If their 
present budget estimates are no more valid 
than their past bookkeeping, a complete ex- 
amination of the Army Comptroller’s office 
is warranted. There are 640 committees in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. These 
should be cut down—they all involve paper 
work, staff work, and personnel. 

The staff of the Munitions Board, which is 
approximately 800, should receive an analysis 
since they appear not to have accomplished 
as much as several of our subcommittees 
have in their recent actions. 

A unified logistics command for each 
theater overseas would be a basis for much 
saving. The Army areas, Air Force areas, and 
naval districts should be geographically co- 
incident in order to eliminate red tape, paper 
work, and overlap of personnel. 

We could close the PX’s in the metropoli- 
tan districts. Local businessmen would be 


glad to give a professional discount to service 
personnel, such as are extended to ministers 
and policemen. Commissaries in the same 
areas could be cut. Maintenance and rent 
could be charged for officers’ clubs. 

Air fields of World War II could be reacti- 
vated in place of building new ones a few 
miles distant. All commercial-type opera- 
tions could be limited, such as creosote 
plants, lumber plants, hotels, and optical 
equipment activities. 

Household transfers could be cut. At 
present general officers are entitled to 24,000 
pounds of household goods, whereas any ci- 
vilian, including the Secretary of Defense, is 
limited to 7,000 pounds. 

Batmen and strikers would be eliminated. 

Gentlemen, it is time to do away with the 
frills. It is time to do away with the doo- 
daddies and duplication. We can have a 
hard-hitting organization. These are days 
for austerity. If the budget can be this large 
on a partial mobilization, an attack with its 
call for full mobilization would bankrupt us 
before we could move our troops into 
the field. 


Mr. Chairman, there is no one on 


‘the floor of this House, and I do not 


give ground on this statement, that is 
more anxious and more willing and 
fears any cutting in this bill than I 
do; for I simply know that this Con- 
gress stands ready at all times to appro- 
priate for the national defense of this 
country and to those who are responsible 
for the welfare of the national defense, 
such funds and all funds as are neces- 
sary. At the rate we are going here, 
however, in what we call a part-time or 
piece of a third world war, if we get 
into an all-out conflict we will go bank- 
rupt. The dollar will not have have any 
value. When we simply float our dol- 
lars out, as we are doing, what is the 
tendency? The tendency is to make the 
cost of what the dollar is going to pur- 
chase go up and up and up and up. In- 
flation is fertilized, it is sponsored by the 
very thing we are doing here today. Yet 
it is necessary, I know. But these 
moneys should be carefully guarded. 

I wish that the committee had gone 
just a little further in a curtailment of 
the expenses involved in this bill. To 
show you something ridiculous that is 
going on, and I intend to offer an amend- 
ment as a limitation on the spending of 
this money, the officers of the Army are 
allowed as follows: 

A general and general of the Army is 
allowed 24,000 pounds when he transfers 
from one post to another. A lieutenant 
general is allowed 18,000 pounds in lug- 
gage and in baggage and furniture when 
he transfers, and so on down the line, 
until you get to a noncommissioned offi- 
cer v'10 is allowed 3,000 pounds when 
he transfers his post. Yet the Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, the 
Ambassador to France, the Ambassador 
to Rome, or to any other post is only 
allowed 17,000 pounds for his baggage, 
household effects, and other things when 
he transfers from post to post. 

Now if somebody will pray tell me why 
any general or officer in the Army should 
be allowed all this baggage allowance of 
24,000 pounds, then I would just like to 
see the explanation. I am, of course, in 
sympathy with granting all the free 
things and doing all we can for the men 
who wear the uniform; I am proud of 
them, I praise them, and I want to see 
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them get everything they are entitled to. 
As I said before, salary is not the thing 
with them. When I voted against the 
increased pay bill I learned that salary is 
not what they were interested; it is all 
the trimmings and all these free things, 
and future security. That is worth more 
than salary security. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. Does the gentleman 
know the exact figure it costs to ship 
household goods overseas? 

Mr. BONNER. Yes, I know that, and 
in my remarks on this bill I have them 
worked .out and I will put them in the 
record. 

Mr. SUTTON. I wish the gentleman 
would put them in the Recorp. It is $87,- 
717,277 just for household goods. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes, and it is growing 
all the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to make this brief statement; I 
wish I could have had more time, but I 
know the hour is getting late. 

Mr, Manon, I want you to know that 
I thank you for being so courteous and 
nice to me. You have a splendid sub- 
committee; you have a hard job to do, 
and if I were a member of your commit- 
tee I would probably feel just about like 
you do about it. But, I would want to 
cut this appropriation to the bone and 
then I would like to see if there was not 
some way that some managerial stand- 
ard could be erected to avoid all this un- 
necessary duplication and the spending 
of this vast sum of money without a 
chance of unnecessary waste. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, part of the $4,000,000,- 
000 cut in the current bill was to reduce 
the travel expenses, transportation ex- 
penses, and so forth. That was one of 
the things we developed in the hearings, 
which are available, in connection with 
this matter. I refer particularly to vol- 
ume II of the Department of Defense 
hearings beginning on page 158. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to speak on the same subject which has 
been discussed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

First, I want to pay tribute to the gen- 
tleman as the very able chairman of a 
hardworking expenditures subcommit- 
tee. His committee has devoted a great 
deal of time to a subject that should be 
of interest to the entire House in con- 
nection with this appropriation bill, 
namely, supply management in the mili- 
tary services. 

The Bonner committee has investi- 
gated particularly the effort of the Air 
Force to establish a duplicating, sepa- 
rate, independent supply pipeline for 
common-use items which the Air Force 
has heretofore been receiving from the 
Department of the Army. 

This House and the Congress solemnly 
passed the Unification Act of 1947 which 
became law July 26, 1947. This act re- 
cites, as one of the purposes of unifica- 
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tion, after establishing the three 
branches of the armed services to pro- 
vide for their authoritative coordination 
and unified direction under civilian con- 
trol, but not to merge them. 

The act then sets forth the authority 
and the responsibility of the Secretary 
of Defense, and in section 202—A-3 orders 
that the Secretary shall “take appropri- 
ate steps to eliminate unnecessary dupli- 
cation or overlapping in the fields of pro- 
curement, supply, transportation, stor- 
age, health, and research.” 

I submit as a corollary to the elimina- 
tion of duplication and overlapping the 
Secretary was commanded by the Con- 
gress to prevent further duplication and 
the splitting up of the functions which 
theretofore were unified. 

The gentleman who preceded me, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner], intimated that there might be 
something secret about this effort of the 
Air Force to establish a separate pipeline 
of supply for common use items. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I referred to the pub- 
lic-works building program, not the fact 
that they are establishing their third 
system. They tried to make out that it 
is secret, but it is public information. 

Mr. MEADER, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I point out that in the report filed by 
the gentleman’s committee on July 27, 
1951, on page 5 of House Report No. 658, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, the 
committee formally and unequivocally 
took the position that there was no need 
for the Air Force to establish this sep- 
arate, parallel supply system for come 
mon use items. 

The committee unanimously con- 
cluded: 

AIR FORCE SUPPLY SYSTEM 

There is no merit in creating an additional 
supply system for the Air Force since it is 
receiving satisfactory supply support with 
respect to common-use items from the De- 
partment of the Army. The establishment 
of such a supply system would be a step to- 
ward triplication, and not toward the goals 
sought from unification. The duplication 
of facilities and staff, and the resulting lack 
of uniformity would place a needless burden 
on the budget of the United States, 

RECOMMENDATION 

No third and independent supply system 
for common-use items can be justified. The 
introduction of a new competitive element 
is unwarranted and is contrary to the spirit 
of the National Security Act, as amended. 

All expenditures of funds and employment 
of personnel directed toward planning, de- 
veloping, or implementing such an inde- 
pendent supply system for the Department of 
the Air Force should be terminated imme- 
diately and a report to that effect will be ree 
quested from the Secretary of Defense. 


On page 19 the committee stated 
again: 

The subcommittee understands that con- 
siderable thought is being given to the crea- 
tion of a completely separate supply system 
for the Air Force. This system is proposed 
on the premise, discussed earlier, of “respone- 
siveness to command.” 

The subcommittee sees no merit in creat- 
ing an additional supply system for the Air 
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Force, since it is receiving satisfactory sup- 
ply support with respect to common-use 
items from the Department of the Army. 
The establishment of such a supply system 
would be a step toward triplication, and not 
toward the goals sought from unification. 
The duplication of facilities and staff and 
the resulting lack of uniformity would place 
a@ needless burden on the budget of the 
United States. 

No third and independent supply system 
for common-use items can be justified. The 
introduction of a new competitive element 
is unwarranted and is contrary to the spirit 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. All expenditures of funds and 
utilization of personnel directed toward 
planning, developing, or implementing such 
an independent supply system for the De- 
partment of the Air Force should be termi- 
nated immediately, and a report to that ef- 
fect will be requested from the Secretary 
of Defense. 


What are common use items? They 
are the type of supplies or merchandise 
you find in a department store or listed 
in a Sears, Roebuck catalog. House- 
keeping articles, the things one needs to 
live by, clothing, soap, nails, hardware, 
tools, small items of that kind are com- 
mon use items. You need them wheth- 
er you fly in the air or ride on boats or 
whether you are on land. The common 
use items are all that this committee 
has ever been talking about. They are 
all that the Air Force has been receiv- 
ing from the Department of the Army 
since they were established as an inde- 
pendent unit of the armed services. 

I am not going to take time to read 
more of the Bonner committee’s report. 
I commend it to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, 

The reason I referred to this move- 
ment of the Air Force as being secret 
is that it is very apparent that so far 
as the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House is concerned, it is still secret. 
You who were present here earlier in 
the afternoon and heard the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]—heard him say 
that his committee had had no hearings 
on this subject and had no information 
that the Air Force was in the process of 
establishing its own supply system, 

I want to quote also from the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Military 
Appropriations Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MaHon], when 
the Bonner committee appeared before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee a week 
ago Friday, on March 28. I quote from 
page 171 of Part 2 of the Department of 
Defense appropriation hearings on this 
bill: 

Mr. Manon. I think I can say for this 
subcommittee that we are very much opposed 
to the establishment of the separate supply 
systems in common items, and we have been 
watching that very carefully. Of course, 
the services deny that they plan to do it or 
are doing it, as you know, but we are keep- 
ing an eye on it. 


The fact is that there have been a 
number of directives and interservice 
agreements on this Air Force separate 
supply program. I may say that I was 
somewhat shocked to learn that policies 
of this magnitude are made not by the 
Congress of the United States but by 
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treaty, as it were, between the inde- 
pendent, autonomous Department of the 
Army and the independent, autonomous 
Department of the Air Force, even with- 
out the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense. That is how much unification 
we are having under the Unification Act 
of 1947. 

There was an interservice agreement 
which was put in effect about the time 
of filing the Bonner committee report. 
This report, as I have said, announced 
with the unanimous approval of the Ex- 
penditures Committee of the House, the 
opposition of the committee to the very 
thing that was being formalized in the 
Defense Department without the knowl- 
edge of the Armed Services and Appro- 
priations Committees and without the 
approval of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I tell you, I do not know how many 
billions it is going to cost, but those of 


you who know the enormous quantity’ 


of supplies necessary to fill a military 
supply pipeline can understand that the 
cost will be astronomical. In our hear- 
ings in Wiesbaden, Germany, the Air 
Force explained that it took them 335 
cans of paint in their pipeline to supply 
1 can of paint a day to a using station. 
That huge inventory of supplies, and 
the warehouses and personnel to handle 
them, is what the Air Force is now in the 
process of creating. If this Congress 
takes no action on this bill at this time, 
it will be out of hand before we can do 
a thing about it. 

After this program of separate supply 
was agreed upon, then comes a pious di- 
rective from the Secretary of Defense 
dated July 17, 1951, promulgated after 
the horse was out of the barn. I will 
quote from this directive: 

Any expansion of existing supply systems 
for procurement and distribution of classes 
of common items of supply, not already 
agreed upon, shall be made by military de- 
partments only if in consonance with para- 
graph 4B above, and if approved by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


Here is another paragraph in that 
same pious directive that came too late 
to do any good: 

Study shall be given to assigning to a 
single military department the responsibility 
for procurement and distribution, including 
depot, storage, and issue for classes of com- 
mon items of supply and equipment and 
depot maintenance of such equipment. 
Medical supply items shall be the first cate- 
gory to be studied. 


In the meantime, what is actually hap- 
pening? On October 1, last year, under 
this directive—this treaty between the 
Department of the Air Force and the 
Department of the Army—the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force was to take over 
responsibility for storage and issue of 
class 2 items of common supply, the kind 
of thing that the Quartermaster of the 
Army had been providing for them up 
until that time, and the kind of thing, 
I say, that you would find in a Sears, 
Roebuck catalog, That was October 1, 
1951. 

Progressively, they have phased the 
program for all of the rest of these take- 
over items. The Air Force is in the 
process now of planning for its own corps 
of engineers. It is in a fight now with 


the Army Corps of Engineers wherever 
construction goes on. The Air Force 
Officials are seeking to do their best to 
make the Army Corps of Engineers look 
bad as a basis for saying that they must 
have their own corps of engineers. 

The Air Force proposes to establish 
its own signal corps, its own chemical 
corps, its own transportation corps, and 
its own ordnance engineer depots. The 
Air Force is now in the process, I say, 
and it is just beginning, of duplicating 
all of the technical services and all of 
the infinite billions of dollars worth of 
supplies that the Army has had in its 
supply system, from which it has been 
serving the Air Force. 

What is the reason for this policy? 
Air Force officers say it is “responsive- 
ness to command.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. TABER. I yield the gentleman 


two additional minutes. 


Mr. MEADER. Just before I yield to 
the: gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN], since he made reference to 
General Eisenhower a little earlier, I 
want to report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that this committee under the 
chairmanship of the able gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BonNnER] called 
upon General Eisenhower in Versailles. 
We submitted to him a very carefully 
prepared questionnaire seeking to obtain 
his judgment on the justification for the 
Air Force setting up their own separate 
supply system. I will say to you that 
General Eisenhower gave us a very fair 
and frank answer. The Air Force had 
told us there must be responsiveness to 
command. Well, the General orally 
told our committee that that was a high 
sounding phrase, and although it 
sounded good it did not mean a thing. 
He said it was a shibboleth. Here is what 
he said in his formal three page reply 
to that questionnaire: 

With reference to my views on the common 
supply service, or a similar organization, I 
will say that at the end of World War I, 
I was greatly impressed with the philosophy 
of a man under whom I served who felt a 
common supply service was the most satis- 
factory way of approaching this problem. 
However, after getting more experience, and 
seeing some of the possible weaknesses in 
that type of organization, I have come to 
the conclusion that it would be better to 
develop what we now have along proper 
lines and with proper authorization vested 
in the Secretary of Defense than to adopt 
the idea of a fourth service. I feel that 
what is really needed to accomplish what 
you gentleman are seeking— 


And I will interpolate at that point 
to say that he gave his complete endorse- 
ment to the position that this committee 
had taken as described in the report— 


The real solution is to vest in the Secretary 
of Defense sufficient authority and respon- 
sibility to permit him to accomplish what- 
ever degree of improvement in the efficiency 
and economy of our service and supply sys- 
tems, as is now necessary or that becomes 
necessary as time passes. 


General Eisenhower also stated orally, 
but did not repeat in the formal, toned- 
down written reply, that a combat com- 
mander could not operate efficiently with 


_— than a single line of communica- 
on, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
glad to hear what the general says now, 
but in 1947, the hearings are printed, 
the same gentleman, General Eisen- 
hower, said that what was necessary was 
the unification bill, to which he gave his 
approval, and which was enacted by Con- 
gress. If that bill has not been followed, 
General Eisenhower is as much to blame 
as anyone, because he has been in su- 
preme command over most of the Euro- 
pean authority. He is a master politician 
but he cannot get away from the record. 
He is the same general who advocated 
reducing the Marine Corps, giving them 
the mission of a police force to the Navy. 

Mr. MEADER. Well, I do not care to 
comment on the general’s other activi- 
ties. In this instance he completely 
fortified the committee’s position, and, 
in my judgment, destroyed the argument 
of the Air Force for setting up their own 
separate supply system. At the proper 
time I propose to offer an amendment 
which will give Congress some control 
over this program. 

I was very interested to hear the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr, Manon] tell the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] that he could point out the 
places in this bill where the expenses 
are set up to establish this third parallel 
supply system. I certainly hope the gen- 
tleman will do so, because I would like 
to offer amendments on those phases of 
the bill to cut the dollars out, that the 
Air Force must have put in here to ac- 
complish that objective. It has been im- 
possible for me to find and identify the 
money asked for this program, clearly 
and with certainty. 

I find the same thing existed when I 
look back over the years. President Tru- 
man, when he was a Senator and chair- 
man of the Truman committee sought 
to find the money that the Army was 
putting into the budget and the appro- 
priations for the ill-advised Canol proj- 
ect—the pipeline and refinery in Canada 
and Alaska—costing $135,000,000, a com- 
plete waste. The report of the Truman 
committee showed that the President, 
who was a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, could not find 
where the Army had hidden away the 
appropriation for the Canol project. 

In its fifth annual report—Report No. 
110, part 7, Seventy-ninth Congress— 
the Special Senate Committee Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program 
said, on page 23: 

Procurement of additional funds for the 
canal project was concealed by the War De- 
partment by incorporating such funds as 
part of a general item in an appropriation 
act for military expenditures. Even the 
clerk of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee was not able to obtain for the then Sen- 
ator Harry S. Truman, chairman of this com- 
mittee and a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, a secret breakdown of the pro- 
posed expenditures, since no copy of these 
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expenditures had been left with the Appro- 
priations Committee. The War Department 
excused this procedure by representing the 
breakdown as containing a number of mili- 
tary secrets, and stated it would be available 
for examination only by specific request. 


We know the Air Force must have cal- 
culated the cost of taking over these sup- 
ply functions of the Army with respect 
to common items it has been furnishing 
the Air Force. But I defy anyone to 
read the bill, the report, and hearings 
and find out what that cost is. It has 
been broken up and hidden. But we 
know it is in this bill. 

Unless the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], can find it, there is only one 
thing we can do, namely, lop off lump 
sum from three items in the Air Force 
appropriations. The amounts of these 
cuts will have to be guesses, since the 
Air Force has hidden the figures and the 
facts. Whatever cuts are made, I ven- 
ture to say they will probably reach only 
a part of the huge cost of this gigantic, 
wasteful duplication which the Air 
Force, without leave of Congress or the 
Secretary of Defense, has initiated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ross]. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Chairman, another 
airliner crashed in the metropolitan 
area on Saturday morning. This one 
in a congested residential section of 
Queens County, near Idlewild Airport. 
This is the fourth such airline crash in 
the metropolitan area of New York in 
the past 4 months. These planes all 
crashed while attempting to land or 
take off over thickly populated residen- 
tial areas. The full responsibility for 
these crashes in populous areas must be 
borne by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The people, through Congress, have 
given the Civil Aeronautics Board full 
authority to establish and enforce safety 
regulations. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board has control over the air lanes of 
the country. They are charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the public 
and the airline industry. They have 
failed in this responsibility. They have 
failed so miserably that the Newark 
Airport, one of the finest in the country, 
is now closed down. They have been 
so derelict in their duty that the Presi- 
dent has been forced to appoint a Presi- 
dent’s Airport Commission to study and 
make recommendations with respect to 
hazardous conditions at airports. 

For over 5 years now, the citizens of 
the borough of Queens, through scores 
of civic organizations, have appealed 
time and again to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to take action which would elim- 
inate the possibility of such an acci- 
dent as occurred on Saturday, and for 


years the Board on occasions, listened 
but did nothing. Then three crashes in 
a row occurred in the streets of Elizabeth, 
N. J., and now one in the streets of 
Queens. Now, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is again blaming the pilots. 

Mr. Chairman, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has failed to discharge its duties. 
The district attorney of the Borough of 
Queens has been quoted as saying: 


Preliminary investigation discloses no 
criminal negligence. 


I do not know that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Boards can be charged with crimi- 
nal negligence, but they have certainly 
shown an indifference and a disregard for 
the safety of citizens living near our 
major airports. Every member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board would do a great 
service to the aviation industry, and to 
the people, if they resigned immediately. 
They ought to resign and permit the 
President to appoint members who will 
give the public and the industry protec- 
tion from accidents of this type through 
the enforcement of adequate safety 
measures. 

The Congress, too, has a responsibility 
to conduct a thorough and complete in- 
vestigation of the administration of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. I urge that the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce undertake this in- 
vestigation immediately to determine 
why the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
been negligent in its responsibility to 
properly discharge its duties to the pub- 
lic and to the aviation industry. 


[From the Long Island (N. Y.) Sunday Press 
of April 6, 1952] 


How MucH LONGER? 


A host of investigations are currently un- 
der way in the shocking air disaster that 
was visited with tragic suddenness upon 
Jamaica yesterday. 

They are exactly the same kind of inves- 
tigations that followed each of the three 
airliner crashes in Elizabeth, N. J., with their 
terrible toll of 119 dead and scores more 
injured. 

The very fact that a big plane came down 
in the heart of a populous residential com- 
munity proves grimly that aeronautical au- 
thorities learned nothing from Elizabeth’s 
experience * * * learned nothing and 
achieved nothing. 

Newark Airport was closed after the third 
Elizabeth crash, but this resulted only in 
shifting the scene of the next tragedy to 
Queens. 

Yesterday, from the throats of thousands 
of persons drawn to the scene of the Ja- 
maica crash came angry demands for the 
closing of Idlewild and LaGuardia Airports. 

These demands were not new. For years 
genuinely fearful Queens home owners have 
been making them. 

And all that they have had to allay their 
fears have been fruitless investigations. 

How many more of them must we have 
before the slaughter from the sky is stopped? 

Government aeronautical agencies, the 
airlines and the Port of New York Authority, 
which operates the Queens fields as well as 
Newark Airport, have not taken any appre- 
ciable steps to make Idlewild and LaGuar- 
dia safer for the people who live near them. 

There are still only single instrument land- 
ing runways at each field, and in each case 
they are pointed at the very heart of heav- 
ily populated communities. 

No real effort has been made to equip all 
runways at both fields for instrument ap- 
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proaches and, in spite of this, planes are still 
permitted to come in in bad weather. (It is 
nota»le that yesterday’s crash and one of 
those in Elizabeth occurred in rain under 
heavily overcast conditions.) 

Except for the closing of Newark Airport, 
the multitude of probes in the Elizabeth 
tragedies resulted in a big zero. 

Already in Queens we have an indication 
that the result may be the same, with the 
district attorney’s announcement that there 
was no evidence of criminal negligence. So 
far as that phase of the crash is concerned, 
the case is closed. 

Queens residents don’t particularly care 
what caused yesterday’s crash. 

They want to know what’s going to be done 
to see that one doesn’t occur tomorrow or 
the next day or the day after. 

The people of Queens want the umbrella 
of death lifted from their borough. 

They have had enough talk and too much 
useless probing. 

They want action, and if closing of the 
airports is the only action they can get that 
will guarantee them security from further 
death and destruction, then they may not 
settle for less, 


[From the New York Daily Mirror of April 7, 
1952] 
WHICH Way SEcurITY? 

Death came to Jamaica, Queens, as it had 
come three times to Elizabeth, N. J. 

Those three stunning tragedies, despite a 
long record of safety in operations to and 
from the field, shut down Newark Airport. 
Traffic was diverted elsewhere, schedules 
were cut, military activities curtailed. 

Involved were the loss of millions, a reduc- 
tion of jobs, and a reversal of the expanding 
aviation industry in this area. We believe, 
as we stated before, that the primary con- 
sideration in this vital problem must be the 
right of the people to be secure in their 
homes. The victims on the ground had no 
choice. They did not elect to go up in air- 
craft. They were innocent bystanders. 

Many Queens residents are understandably 
fearful. Some are demanding the shut-down 
of Idlewild and LaGuardia. 

What the people of our area must decide, 
however, is whether the closing, rather than 
the opening, of airports serves the best ine 
terests of community security. 

Would we wipe out commercial aviation 
here? Would we accept the weakening of 
our defenses against military attack which 
such a decision would entail? Or will we, 
rather, work out a practical plan to avoid 
flying over populous areas? 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, whom most 
Americans respect both as a patriot and an 
aviation businessman, has pointed the way 
as chairman of the Nationl Air Transport 
Coordinating Committee. 

He and the committee worked out a plan 
for the limited reopening of Newark Airport 
which would eliminate all flying over Eliza- 
beth and 94 percent of traffic over the city 
of Newark. 

LaGuardia and Idlewild would be relieved 
of some of the current dangerous congestion, 
The people of Elizabeth and Newark would be 
safeguarded. 

We believe, also, that greater use must be 
made of more distant fields such as West- 
chester County Airport. Its approaches are 
free of obstructicns anc heavy population, 

Certainly, cargo craft could be diverted 
there in emergency weather, such as pre- 
vailed Saturday, even if this entailed some 
loss of revenue to the aloof Port of New York 
Authority, owner of Idlewild, LaGuardia, and 
Newark. 

We must lick this, tragic challenge. We 
must do so without turning the tide of proge 
ress and prosperity, or endangering our mille 
tary defenses. 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 6, 1952] 
TRAGEDY FROM THE SKIES 

For the fourth time within 4 months, the 
metropolitan area has seen tragedy visited 
upon it from the skies, planes suddenly 
crashing into crowded residential areas with 
all the devastating impact of a missile of war. 
A fifth plane landed in the East River dur- 
ing that period, fortunately without fatal- 
ities. The pattern of the accidents is hard to 
discern; three involved Newark Airport, one 
(the least damaging) LaGuardia, and the 
latest, which scattered fire and death in 
Jamaica yesterday morning, Idlewild—the 
most remote and least controversial of all 
the metropolitan airfields. Two of the planes 
concerned were Convairs, one a DC-6, and 
two, including that responsible for the holo- 
caust in Queens, were C-46’s. After the 
earlier disasters there were painstaking in- 
vestigations, prompt efforts to raise safety 
standards for planes generally and for flights 
over populated areas in particular. Yet again 
there are burning homes, dead and dying 
men and women, fear and anger in a quiet 
community. Why, after such long immunity, 
even during the hectic war years when flights 
were incessant and missions urgent, has this 
section been exposed to such a succession of 
catastrophes? Has there been a deteriora- 
tion of equipment and safety standards 
deeper than recent attempts to discover and 
cure have delved? New York and its neigh- 
bors must have the answer—and without 
delay. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. LantaFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to take the time of the Committee 
at this late hour, but in view of the 
discussion we have had on the Air Force 
this afternoon and this evening with 
reference to duplicating of supply sys- 
tems for the Air Force, I wanted the 
Committee to know that at the appro- 
priate time and at the appropriate spot 
when the bill is read for amendment, I 
will offer an amendment to reduce the 
Air Force budget. 

I shall offer an amendment to cut 
$45,000,000 from the Air Force budget for 
the purpose of deterring the Air Force 
from proceeding to establish a com- 
pletely independent and self-sufficient 
supply system for common-use items 
supplied by the Army. This proposed 
reduction is based on the best available 
figures I could obtain. Iknow the Mem- 
bers appreciate, and especially the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations, 
how difficult it is to get precise informa- 
tion on the vast and complicated military 
organization as a basis for evaluating 
budget estimates. 

For a long time the Bonner commit- 
tee has been making studies of military 
supply management in the interest of 
economy and efficiency in the Govern- 
ment. More than a year ago our sub- 
committee became concerned about re- 
ports that the Air Force was moving to 
set up a completely independent supply 
system, including the supply of common 
items, customarily supplied to the Air 
Force by the Army. The subcommittee 
members believed that the administra- 
tive and construction costs of segregat- 
ing Air Force stocks in Army depots, in 
building new Air Force depots, and in 
moving old stocks and procuring new 
stocks to fill those depots would consti- 


tute an unnecessary additional burden 
on the American taxpayer. We called 
the attention of the Congress to these 
developments and recommended that the 
Secretary of Defense put a halt to any 
further attempts on the part of the Air 
Force to expand its own supply system. 

I wish to emphasize to the Members 
that this criticism is not directed at Air 
Force supplies that are technical and 
peculiarly related to that branch of the 
military establishment. The Air Force 
has its own procurement and depot sys- 
tem for aeronautical supplies. I am 
talking about common-use items which 
the Army has supplied to the Air Force 
and which the latter now insists must 
become a separate Air Force operation. 
In hearings in the field and in Washing- 
ton our subcommittee has endeavored 
to get the full facts on this development. 
We recognize, of course, that the National 
Security Act of 1947 established the Air 


- Force as a separate department; and 


that as a consequence it was necessary to 
extract from the maze of legislation re- 
lating to the Army those activities which 
applied to the Air Force and to bring 
thosé activities together in the new De- 
partment of the Air Force by numerous 
transfer orders. However, so far as I 
can determine, the Congress never in- 
tended that the Air Force should set up 
duplicating facilities to provide common- 
use supply items. 

In the hearings before our subcommit- 
tee neither the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Lovett, nor the chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, Mr. Small, seemed too very 
well informed about the exact status of 
the trend toward separation of Air Force 
supplies. The subcommittee had to go 
into the field and interrogate officials in 
various military and Air Force installa- 
tions to get at the facts in the matter. 
It was not until the subcommittee came 
to Wiesbaden, Germany, on the last leg 
of an overseas investigation, that it dis- 
covered that comprehensive arrange- 
ments were in progress for the segrega- 
tion and relocation of Air Force stocks 
from Army depots. In installations 
visited theretofore the subcommittee ob- 
tained partial testimony on this matter. 
In Alaska, it was discovered that the Air 
Force was planning to construct ware- 
house space for clothing items supplied 
customarily by the Army Quartermaster, 
warehouse space estimated to cost $800,- 
000. In Japan similar plans were in- 
dicated. In Okinawa the subcommittee 
found considerable disruption of the 
military supply system because of Air 
Force plans to take over Army stocks. 

In Wiesbaden, Germany, as mentioned 
above, the subcommittee obtained docu- 
ments which revealed that the Air Force 
was planning to assume bulk stockage 
and depot maintenance responsibilities 
world-wide for all supply items presently 
being bulk stored and maintained by the 
various technical services of the Army. 
According to the schedule proposed by 
the Air Force, all Army quartermaster 
items credited to the Air Force were sup- 
posed to have been completely turned 
over to Air Force jurisdiction by October 
1, 1951. The only reason that this 
process has not been completed is the 
lack of warehouse facilities, 


The commanding general of the Air 
Matériel Command has been instructed 
to plan for the assumption of bulk stor- 
age and maintenance facilities during 
the fiscal year of 1953 for those Trans- 
portation, Chemical, and Signal Corps 
items used by the Air Force. He has 
been advised further that the assumption 
of these responsibilities for Ordnance 
Corps and Engineer Corps items are 
planned for the fiscal year 1954. 

This information, as I indicated above, 
was not provided to us by the Secretary 
of Defense or the chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board. It appeared to be news 
to them as well as to us. Subsequently, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense issued 
a directive to the Secretaries of the Army 
and the Air Force advising them that all 
transfers of supply responsibility from 
the Army to the Air Force in Europe now 
in process have been suspended pending 
submission and approval of the required 
transfer agreements. This directive was 
in line with a previous directive of the 
Secretary of Defense dated July 17, 1951, 
which had been issued soon after the 
subcommittee’s Washington hearings to 
the effect that no expansion in Air Force 
supply facilities should take place with- 
out the Secretary’s approval. 

In his later order dated March 9, 1952, 
the Deputy Secretary stated that any 
agreements for transfer of supply items 
should contain a statement of what ad- 
ditional facilities, personnel, and fund- 
ing would be needed to accomplish the 
transfer, and the extent to which these 
requirements figured in the budgetary 
estimates of the Air Force. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense as late as March 9, 
1952, had no specific information as to 
the cost that would be entailed in a 
transfer of supplies from the Army to 
the Air Force in the European theater. 

According to the documents obtained 
by the subcommittee in its investiga- 
tions in Europe, Air Force officials had 
advised theater Air Force commanders 
to make estimates of the funds required 
for personnel facilities and operations 
for the take-over of supplies from the 
various technical services of the Army, 
such estimates to be included in the fis- 
cal year 1953 budget requirements. 

In response to specific subcommittee 
inquiry in the European theater, we 
were advised that the United States Air 
Forces in Europe had not included any 
funds in fiscal year 1952 budget to cover 
warehouse space for stockage of techni- 
cal service items for which the Air Force 
was to assume storage and issue respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if the Appro- 
priations Committee, or for that matter, 
the Secretary of Defense, possesses in- 
formation on take-over costs. In an ef- 
fort to get at this matter I have made 
certain cost calculations based on the 
number of personnel handling military 
supplies in the pipeline from the zone 
of interior to European command depots. 
Information requested by the subcom- 
mittee on Germany and included in our 
record reveals that 36,771 persons are 
involved in operating the supply pipe- 
line to that theater. Of these, 13,296 





are military personnel, 661 are Army ci- 
vilians, and 22,814 are Germans or other 
Europeans. 

According to information provided by 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
average annual cost for a military officer 
is $4,260; for an enlisted man, $1,475; 
and a civilian in the Military Establish- 
ment, $4,457. I have the cost of em- 
ploying foreign personnel at $1,475, the 
same as for anenlisted man. The figure 
of $3,357 for civilian employees of the 
military is a zone of interior figure and 
therefore a conservative one, because 
American civilians overseas undoubtedly 
entail a higher cost. The average pro- 
portion of officers in the military com- 
plement is estimated at 10 percent. Ap- 
plying these annual average cost figures 
to personnel involved in handling the 
supply pipeline to the European theater, 
we get the following: 


Military officers..............c8c0-= $5, 664, 096 
Bntiated MON... 2. .nnnsweccnssens 17, 650, 440 
American civilians..............-.< 2, 218, 977 
European civilians.......-..---- 33, 650, 650 

INE cies icticcpancicnontinmdaneeinn 59, 184, 163 


If we assume, and admittedly these 
calculations are rough, that an equiv- 
alent complement of personnel is in- 
volved in handling supplies to the far 
eastern theater, we come out with a total 
of $118,368,326 for supply operations in 
those two theaters. 

According to data submitted to the 
subcommittee, 38 percent of the supplies 
handled in these operations are com- 
mon to both the Army and the Air Force. 
Applying that percentage to the total 
estimated cost of personnel, we come 
out with a figure of $44,979,963, which 
in my amendment is rounded off to forty- 
five million. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very modest 
item in the twenty or more billion dol- 
lars we are asked to appropriate for the 
Air Force, and it is derived from the 
limited information available. However, 
I believe the estimate is extremely con- 
servative and merits the approval of the 
House in order to put a stop to an ex- 
penditure of funds for duplicate facilities 
within a given sector of the Military 
Establishment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out one other small item, upon which I 
shall submit an amendment. While we 
were in Alaska we found out that the Air 
Force up there used 84 by 104 paper in 
the office. The Army could not use that. 
They had to use 8 by 104% paper. Asa 
result of finding out why we had so many 
stockpile record cards, we came back and 
followed it with the Bureau of the 
Budget. We were advised that as of 
January 1, this year, the Air Force had 
standardized on paper. As of last week 
the Army set up a system whereby they 
could standardize on an 84% by 10% 
sheet of paper. 

Do you know just how much money 
they are going to save next year just by 
reason of standardizing? They are go- 
ing to save, according to Army estimates 
given me this morning, 2,011,336 pounds 
of paper at 15 cents a pound, or a total 
of $765,000. That is a conservative esti- 
mate by the Army itself, 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. TABER. We have none on this 
side. My understanding is that when we 
get back into the House the gentleman 
will ask that general debate continue for 
1 hour tomorrow, to be equally divided, 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I believe the request will be 
made to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. TABER. That is all right. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7391) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and re- 
lated independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 





GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill H. R. 7391, the Department 
of Defense appropriation bill, continue 
for 1 hour on tomorrow, the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on the bill today may have per- 
mission to revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Landers, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had ordered 
that the Secretary be directed to request 
the House of Representatives to return 
to the Senate the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) entitled “Joint resolution to con- 
firm and establish the titles of the States 
to lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters, 
and to provide for the use and control 
of said lands and resources.” 





SUBMARGINAL LANDS 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Senate, which was read: 


Ordered, That the Secretary be directed 
to request the House of Representatives to 


April 7 


return to the Senate the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 20) entitled “To confirm and 
establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to pro- 
vide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request will be agreed to. 
There was no objection. 





HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Consent Calendar on Monday, April 21, 
be dispensed with? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 





INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN THE 
OHIO VALLEY 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, since 
quite a number of my colleagues have 
shown interest in the recent talk I made 
on Sistersville, W. Va., I would like to 
take this opportunity to tell you about 
another town in the Ohio Valley. Paden 
City, W. Va., is another excellent ex- 
ample of the opportunities for industrial 
expansion in the beautiful Ohio Valley. 

Few people know that Tyler County, 
where Paden City is located, is rich in 
coal, gas, salt brine, water, and a skilled 
labor supply, the five handmaidens of 
chemical expansion. 

Perhaps these practical considerations 
have been overlooked because the breath- 
taking beauty of the sunset upon the 
Ohio River and the green mountains sur- 
rounding the town do not turn one’s 
thoughis to the workaday world. This 
is a great mistake, for Paden City affords 
abundant advantages. 

It has both water transportation and 
excellent train service. It has an advan- 
tage over many Ohio River towns in 
that it is located on unusually high bot- 
tom land. In more than a century and 
a half the highest floods of the Ohio 
River have never reached the level land 
on which the town was built. 

The town was named for Obidiah 
Paden, the first white man to settle on 
the Ohio River between Wheeling and 
Marietta, Ohio. Here in 1796 Obidiah 


Paden purchased from Robert Woods 400 
acres of land and erected thereon a log 
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cabin. At first the place was known as 
Paden Bottom. Later, when other set- 
tlers came and a post office was estab- 
lished, it was called Paden Valley. 

After 1900 some businessmen bought 
up most of the land which was composed 
of four productive farms. They built a 
steel mill, laid out streets, sold lots, and 
it was not long until the town had six 
industries. It will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1953. 

The town has paved streets; is supplied 
by natural gas from the Hope Natural 
Gas Co. as a fuel for domestic use and 
for manufacturing; is supplied by elec- 
tric lights and power from Monongahela 
Power Co.; and has a city-owned water 
plant, which gets its water from deep 
wells. The water is so pure that it re- 
quires no discernible chlorine treatment. 
City-controlled garbage disposal has re- 
cently been added. 

Just last year Paden City built its own 
4-year high school. A new first-class 
grade school was put into service this 
past year. This gives the children of 
Paden City school facilities the equal to 
those of any other town. 

There are five Protestant’ churches, 
one Negro and one Catholic church. 
The last census gives the population as 
2,669. 

There are two idle plants for sale, 
They have previously been used for mak- 
ing glass tableware, glass bottles, or fiber 
glass but can be used for other purposes. 
One is of brick construction and the 
other of steel. There is also in the city 
limits a tract of 22 acres adjoining the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and border- 
ing the Ohio River. 

Here is a spot truly suited for indus- 
trial expansion. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 5 minutes following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include a 
statement and resolution on psychologi- 
cal warfare; an article regarding the 
elimination of the big carrier, appearing 
in the Washington Daily News and en- 
titled “Eisenhower and Ridgway Won’t 
Get Those Carriers”; and, in the Appen- 
dix, a statement I made before the Tex- 
tile Panel (NPA) regarding violation of 
the minimum wage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the hour is very late and I want 
to have mercy on the personnel, the re- 
porters, and everybody else, so I am only 
going to make a little statement and I 
hope the Members will read the rest of 
it in the RrEcorp, 


It is to be regretted that the proposal 
to establish a Special Committee To 
Study the Problems of Psychological 
Warfare, made during the Eighty-first 
Congress, was not adopteu. 

The adoption of this measure would 
certainly have saved millions of dollars. 
It would have saved time during a period 
when time was of the essence. It would 
have made less complex our all-too-com- 
plicated legislative deliberations and 
procedures. 

What would such a committee have 
accomplished? 

Simply this: It would have brought 
together the knowledge and experience 
of men and women who are in a posi- 
tion to know the causes and effects of 
psychological warfare and “peacefare.” 

Such a committee would have heard 
the testimony of officials of the press, ra- 
dio, and television. Such a committee 
would have had in its records the testi- 


- mony of farm leaders, labor leaders, mil- 


itary leaders, religious leaders, and lead- 
ers in industry and commerce. Such a 
committee would have been a logical de- 
pository for the useful—although often 
divergent—-views of Americans of all 
shades of thought. 

There have been two Assistant Secre- 
taries of State for Public Affairs since 
this meAsure was introduced. The rec- 
ords of such a committee would have 
been a treasure house of ideas for both 
of them. The chairmanship of the psy- 
chological strategy board has, also, 
changed. The current chairman, be- 
cause this committee was not estab- 
lished, has only the background of his 
immediate associates to influence his de- 
cisions. He cannot view the whole pan- 
orama of psychological warfare. At best, 
he will be exposed to only a narrow, 
one-sided vista. 

It is an axiom in this field that psy- 
chological warfare succeeds in direct re- 
lation to military victory. In World 
War II, psychological warfare came into 
its own with the liberation of Sicily, the 
D-day landings in Normandy, and the 
conquest of Saipan. After these events, 
untold numbers of the enemy surren- 
dered, as the result of psychological war- 
fare, without firing a shot at American 
boys. 

One may never be able to tell exactly 
how many lives were saved by our radio 
broadcasts or by leaflets dropped over 
enemy lines. It is enough that lives 
were saved. 

The proposed committee would have 
placed on record the techniques em- 
ployed in World War II—techniques 
which our current responsible officials 
have had to relearn through a trial- 
and-error, hit-and-miss method. You 
can measure by thousands of lives, and 
by millions of dollars, the losses to this 
Republic while waiting for the revival 
of proven working techniques in psycho- 
logical warfare. 

During the first week in April 1952 the 
phase of the State, Commerce, Justice, 
and Judiciary appropriations bill affect- 
ing psychological warfare was debated 
and acted upon by the House. How 
many of us said what we said—did what 
we did—with full and fair knowledge? 

Did we come to our decisions, influ- 
enced by this authority or that authority 


who was, himself, influenced by the heat 
of the argument? Did we examine 
sworn evidence? Were we really per- 
mitted to see both sides of the debate? 

We might have had this real oppor- 
tunity to perform our legislative duties— 
if there had been a Special Committee of 
the House to Study Psychological War- 
fare. 

Such a committee would aid the De- 
partment of State in presenting the true 
United States of America to the world. 
Such a committee would aid the Depart- 
ment of Defense in ending the halocaust 
in Korea. Such a committee would aid 
the House of Representatives in saving 
the lives and conserving the fortunes of 
the American people by providing a 
clearing house for information on psy- 
chological warfare legislation. 

It is late. But it is not too late. Over 
2 years ago I advocated a proper com- 
mittee of this House to study psycho- 
logical warfare. I advocate just such a 
committee today. Let us pass the reso- 
lution, House Resolution 36, which I in- 
troduced in the Eighty-second Congress, 
demanding action which is as follows: 

House Resolution No. 36 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study for the purpose of ascertaining the 
means by which the national interest may 
best be protected and served in time of peace 
by the conduct of international information 
services and in time of war or threat of war 
by a civilian psychological warfare agency. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized by the committee to 
hold hearings, is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress at such times 
and places within the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News] 


THey Keep TryING, BUT EISENHOWER AND 
Ripcway Won’t Ger THOSE CARRIERS 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Both Gen. Dwight Eisenhower and Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway would like to have a lot 
more large aircraft carriers in their areas. 
But they aren’t likely to get them. 

Since last fall General Eisenhower has 
asked at least three times for 16 carriers to 
back up his North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization forces. 

And General Ridgway has made an urgent 
plea to double the number of carriers as- 
signed to the Seventh Fleet to fight the 
Korean war. 








The Joint Chiefs of Staff have turned 
thumbs down in all cases, The Pentagon 
ruled: 

There isn’t enough money in the defense 
budget to put that many carriers into opera- 
tion. 

To shift the amount needed to the Navy 
would unbalance the budget. 

Necessary trained manpower wouldn’t be 
available without heavy call-up of naval re- 
servists. Pentagon policy is to limit call-ups 
to replacements for men leaving service. 


THREE TRIES 


General Eisenhower first opened the sub- 
ject last fall in a talk with Navy Secretary 
Dan Kimball at SHAPE headquarters. He 
was assured the Navy had the carriers and 
was enthusiastic about using them, so he 
put his request in writing. The Joint Chiefs 
turned him down. He repeated it at least 
twice more, with the same result. 

General Eisenhower's request was based, at 
least partially, on these considerations: 

Aircraft carriers would provide bases while 
airfields in England, Europe, and North 
Africa are being built. 

They would be insurance against the pos- 
sibility that land bases might be knocked out 
by enemy action, sabotage, or political oppo- 
sition. The Bevan wing of the British Labor 
Party strongly opposes using United States 
bases in Britain for strategic bombing. There 
is similar sentiment in France. 

They would deter Russian aggression. The 
carriers could go directly to trouble spots. 
Their mere presence would be a strong argu- 
ment against Russia’s starting anything. 

General Eisenhower asked that eight big 
carriers—of the Midway and Essex classes— 
be assigned to European waters permanently, 
with eight more on call. Those on call would 
be stationed elsewhere in the Atlantic, but 
could reach General Eisenhower’s command 
in a matter of days or hours, 


TOP SECRET 


The number of carriers off Korea is secret. 
All are off the east coast. General Ridgway 
has asked that the number be doubled, so 
naval aviation can join the Air Force in the 
fight for MIG alley off the west coast. 

Stung by criticism that its men avoid com- 
bat with the Reds’ MIG’s, the Navy repeatedly 
has asked to send a carrier to the west coast. 
Permission was granted once. But the car- 
rier involved—the U.S. S. Esser—was put out 
of action by an on-deck collision and fire. 
By the time a replacement arrived, all car- 
riers were needed on the east coast and per- 
mission was withdrawn. 

The Navy now has 14 large carriers in oper- 
ation and 13 in mothballs. Until recently 
it had 12 operating and 2 in reserve. The 
2 reserve carriers took the place of any of 
the 12 brought home for repairs and over- 
haul. Recently, the Joint Chiefs authorized 
putting the two reserve carriers in full com- 
mission. President Truman approved, but 
said they must go back into reserve when the 
Korean war ends. 

A supercarrier—the 65,000-ton U. S. S. 
Forrestai—is in its second year of construc- 
tion at Newport News, Va. It will cost an 
estimated $208,000,000. Funds for a second 
supercarrier have been eliminated from the 
Defense Department budget by the House 
Appropriations Committee. However, they 
mey be restored before Congress takes final 
action on the bill. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, over 

60,000,000 taxpayers have just finished 
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paying higher taxes than ever before in 
peacetime history. Because of the re- 
cent scandals in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, unless confidence is restored in 
that organization, the status of our 
Government will be shakened. The rev- 
elation of widespread scandals and cor- 
ruption have been shocking to the coun- 
try as a whole and evidence is still ac- 
cumulating to the effect that it is going 
deeper than anyone anticipated. It is 
very important that these investigations 
be continued and all wrong-doers be 
punished accordingly. 

I believe that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue should be reorganized com- 
pletely and that the big fault of mixing 
politics with tax collections should be 
eliminated. The great majority of the 
scandals have involved men in political- 
ly appointed or controlled offices and not 
career employees like the revenue agents 
and others. I am happy that the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan, which I sup- 
ported, has passed the Congress and is 
now the law of the land. It is the first 
step in the necessary reorganization 
which must take place. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a bill 
today, H. R. 7423, setting up a civil serv- 
ice for the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and making it a career service for all 
employees, putting them under a strict 
merit system for fitness and ability, and 
removing their selection from political 
influence or interference. In this bill 
also, I am seeking to safeguard the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
against any improper interference in the 
granting of loans, This bill would au- 
thorize the RFC to make public the 
names of those who have expressed an 
interest in loans, including Members of 
Congress. It does not indicate that such 
interest is either improper or illegal but 
it does withdraw from political in- 
fluence the loan procedure which should 
be free from that type of implication. 
The bill also provides that the person 
who offers a bribe as well as the taker 
of the bribe shall be guilty of violating 
the law and provides for a mandatory 
sentence for that kind of violation. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, last year 
at the time of the Fulbright investiga- 
tions of the RFC, I wrote to the chair- 
man of that committee and requested 
that he make available to the public the 
letters of all Members of Congress who 
had written to the RFC in connection 
with loans to their constituents. I be- 
lieve that this bill is in the interest of 
the United States and is necessary to 
restore the confidence of the people in 
these two Government agencies. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. CHATHAM and to include an article 
appearing in the Winston-Salem Journal 
and an editorial. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the magazine Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. ABERNETHY and to include a news- 
paper article, 
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Mr. BurnsIpvE and to include an article 
appearing in the Washington Post. 

Mr. GRANGER. 

Mr. BarTLETT and to include a letter. 

Mr. DeNnTOoN and to include an article 
by Victor Hood appearing in the Jour- 
neyman’s Barber. 

Mr. Movutper and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the United States 
News & World Report. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho. 

Mr. Meaper in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. DonpEro and to include a news- 
paper editorial. 

Mr. REEs of Kansas and to include ex- 
traneous matter. . 

Mr. Burrett and to include two edi- 
torials. 

Mr. Potter and to include two edi- 
torials. 

Mr. LOvrE. 

Mr. Cote of New York and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin to revise and 
extend remarks he expects to make in 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon, 
and to include some tables prepared by 
him. 

Mr. HIL.tncs in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. TEAGUE in two instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to include 
some extracts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH to revise and ex- 
tend remarks he expects to make on the 
Armed Services appropriation bill and 
include certain tables and other extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Manon the remarks he made in 
Committee and to include certain ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr. SHaFer (at the request of Mr. 
TaBER) and to include two letters. 

Mr. Covupert (at the request of Mr. 
Taser) and to include a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. Mi.uer of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TaBer) in two instances and 
to include in each a resolution. 

Mr. LEsINSKI and to include an article. 

Mr. Mason (at the request of Mr. 
SmitTu of Wisconsin) and to include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. MeapeErR to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ross to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and to include 
three editorials. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. Horrman of Michigan) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. _ 

Mr. REep of Illinois (at the request of 
Mr. Horrman of Michigan) and to in- 
clude a letter and a telegram. 





£ENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 25. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatorv 
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thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2234. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto; and 
to repeal subdivision b of section 64, sub- 
division h of section 70, and sections 118, 354, 
and 643 thereof and all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent therewith; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2240. An act to amend section 40 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase and fix the 
salary of full-time referees and to authorize 
increased salaries for part-time referees; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution to give the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jackson of Washington (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCormack), on account of 
official business. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK), on account of illness in the 
family. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 
8, 1952, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1320. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report on the reassign- 
ments and transfers of property within exec- 
utive agencies where the reassignments and 
transfers are between activities which are 
financed by different appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1951, pursuant to the provisions 
of 41 United States Code 232; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

1321. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on a survey and review of the Alaska 
Railroad, an agency in the Department of 
the Interior, for the period December 1951, 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, as amended (H. Doc. No. 415); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, and ordered to be printed. 

1322. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the moderniza- 
tion and enlargement of the mail equipment 
shops in Washington, D. C., and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1323. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
transmitting the report, on the claim of 
R-B Freight Lines, Inc., against the United 
States, pursuant to section 10 of the Motor 
Carrier Claims Commission Act of July 2, 
1948 (62 Stat. 1222; 49 U, S. C. 305 note); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1722. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. S. 302. An 
act to amend section 32 (a) (2) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1723). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5718. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide that Low Middling 
seven-eighths inch cotton shall be the stand- 
ard grade for the purposes of determining 


, parity and price support for the 1952 cotton 


crop; with amendment (Rept. No. 1724). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

‘Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4628. A bill granting 
the consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into by the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico relating to the waters of the 
Canadian River; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1725). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3975. A bill to amend section 1498 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to per- 
mit a joint patentee to bring suit on a pat- 
ent in the Court of Claims in certain cases 
where one or more of his copatentees is 
barred from doing so; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1726). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CROSSER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6525. A bill 
to amend the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1727). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7345. A bill to exclude from 
gross income the proceeds of certain sports 
programs conducted for the benefit of the 
American National Red Cross; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1728). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 7420. A bill to provide for the inter- 
ment in a special plot in Arlington National 
Cemetery of the remains of the last known 
survivor of each of the armed conflicts in 
which the United States has been engaged; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FURCOLO: 

H.R. 7421. A bill to provide for a silver 
medal in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
city of Springfield, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 7422. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of special 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Springfield, Mass.; 


_to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7423. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the United States civil service; to deny 
benefits, under the civil service and other re- 
tirement systems, to persons convicted of 


certain felonies; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 7424. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to the au- 
thority and powers of the Attorney General 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
lating to investigations of violations of Fed- 
eral law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7425. A bill to amend section 3185 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H.R. 7426. A bill to provide that certain 
amounts expended by individuals for the 
purchase of non-interest-bearing United 
States bonds may be deducted in computing 
net income, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H.R. 7427. A bill to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 7428. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the late George Herman (Babe) Ruth; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H.R. 7429. A bill extending to Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbia the power to enter into certain in- 
terstate compacts relating to the enforce- 
ment of the criminal laws and policies of 
the States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 7430. A bill to amend the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, so as to 
provide that certain hearings under section 
6 thereof shall be held in the place of the 
complainant’s residence; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 7431. A bill to amend section 8 (a) 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7432. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, relating 
to import controls of commodities and prod- 
ucts which affect the national defense; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 7433. A bill to provide for transfer of 
letter carriers or post-office clerks in the 
postal field service under certain conditions; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 7434. A bill to amend title 18, Crimi- 
nal Code, to declare certain papers, pam- 
phlets, books, pictures, and writing non- 
mailable, to provide a pena'ty for mailing 
same, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. J. Res. 421. Joint resolution to continue 
authority for the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory provi- 
sions until July 1, 1952; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to authorize 
the construction of a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in Queens County, New York, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 








By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. Res. 600. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall prepare new 
plans and specifications for the establish- 
ment oy research facilities for the study of 
foot-and-mouth disease; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to their Senate Reso- 
lution No. 58, relating to retirement pay for 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office anc Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the investigation of the 
Katyn Forest massacre, so-called; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of Massachu- 
setts Legislature relative to the investigation 
of the Katyn Forest massacre, so-called; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing Congress relative to 
the investigation of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre, so-called; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
memorializing Congress relative to the inves- 
tigation of the Katyn Forest massacre, 
so-called; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Uniler clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7435. A bill for the relief of Gabriele 
Pontillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7436. A bill for the relief of Albino 
Bergamasco; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H.R. 7437. A bill for the relief of Mr. Jio 
Botta Podesta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 7438. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Manzella; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 7439. A bill for the relief of Antoni 
Rajkowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McMULLEN: 

H. R. 7440. A bill for the relief of Henry 

Hauri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H.R. 7441. A bill for the relief of Keiko 

Shikata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 7442. A bill for the relief of Apostolos 
Savvas Vassiliadis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


668. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the As- 
sociation of the Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., rela- 
tive to having the Senate restore the amount 
of $12,000,000 to the pending District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, as provided in 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1947; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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SENATE 
Tuespay, Aprit 8, 1952 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 
2, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord our God, whose sheltering 
wings protect Thy children, whose serv- 
ice is perfect freedom; we remember with 
gratitude the cloud of witnesses about 
us, the glorious company who in other 
times that tried men’s souls have served 
the Nation faithfully and well. They 
have bequeathed to us the heritage of 
freedom. As in these decisive days we 
carry the torch of enlightenment or wear 
the cloak of privilege or stand in places 
of honor, may our purposes be ribbed 
with steel to dedicate our enlightenment, 
our privilege, and our honors to the wel- 
fare of all mankind. 

Forgive us the broken vow, the unkept 
promise, the unfulfilled purpose. And, 
when the shadows fall and evening 
comes, may we greet the unseen with a 
cheer, knowing that we have kept the 
faith. In the Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Jouinal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 7, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) des- 
ignating April 9, 1952, as Bataan Day. 





JOINT COMMITTEE ON INAUGURAL 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 69) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee to ar- 
range for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States on Jan- 
uary 20, 1953, the Chair appoints the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McFartanp], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] members 
of the joint committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


April 8 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. THYE was excused 
from attendance upon the sessions of 
the Senate tomorrow and Thursday, in 
order to attend a tax hearing to be con- 
ducted by the Small Business Committee 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. SPARKMAN WaS ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate tomorrow and the remain- 
der of the week. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the REc- 
orp and to transact other routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





RESOLUTIONS AND LIST OF OFFI- 
CERS OF WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a series of vital resolutions 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association and 
sent to me by B. R. Dugdale, association 
secretary. The resolutions were adopt- 
ed on March 26, 1952, at the session at 
Fort Atkinson. 4 

They bear the views of Badger State 
dairying on such important issues as: 
(a) the need for continued emphasis on 
American dairying; (b) the importance 
of accelerated research into crop and 
livestock diseases; (c) the significance 
of an adequate farm manpower defer- 
ment program; and (d) the importance 
of serving butter in school-lunch pro- 
grams. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the senti- 
ments expressed in these resolutions and 
have personally spoken on all these top- 
ics on the Senate floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions, together with a list of the able 
officers and directors of the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association, be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
resolutions and list of officers will be 
printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The resolutions were referred as fol- 
lows: 

To the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 

“1952 ANNUAL MEETING, WISCONSIN DalIry- 
MEN’s ASSOCIATION 

“RESOLUTION ON IMPORTANCE OF DAIRYING 

“Next to the air we breathe and the water 
we drink comes food as man’s greatest life 
essential. It must be remembered that lead- 
ing the food parade are milk and dairy prod- 
ucts as first in the life needs of civilized 
man. Recently there has been a tendency to 
change from dairying to other types of farm- 
ing, due to a price ,differential unfavorable 
to dairying. However, in the long run, no 
phace of agriculture cflors a more relia’'? 
economic standard as does dairying. No 
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kind of production is more conducive to the 
much-needed concept of soil-erosion pre- 
vention and soil-fertility building as does 
dairy farm operations. 

“The physical structure of the dairy cow 
is conducive to the most efficient utilization 
of good forage, hay, pasture, and grassland 
products in general. Wisconsin is favored 
by climatic conditions that make our State 
a national hay and grassland center. This 
favorable situation gives us a natural ad- 
vantage that, if further developed, gives us 
en ideal production advantage. 

“Therefore, we believe it is paramount now 
to reaffirm our faith in the dependability 
and future of dairy farming. We are con- 
vinced that in the long run the stability of 
rural life and endeavor in Wisconsin lies in 
the building and improving of our great 
dairy enterprises.” 


“RESOLUTION ON DISEASE CONTROL 


“Diseases of dairy cattle continue to cause 
serious losses to dairy farmers. We urge our 
College of Agriculture, through its experi- 
ment station work, to take full advantage of 
the funds available under the Hope-Flana- 
gan Act, to conduct intensive research on 
dairy cattle disease, particularly mastitis, 
brucellosis, vibriosis, and other new dis- 
eases that are being found to infect dairy 
cattle. Hoof-and-mouth disease is a con- 
stant threat to the livestock industry of the 
Nation. Millions of dollars have been spent 
to stop it, but to no avail. We have had a 
law passed by Congress, in 1948, which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to build 
a research laboratory to study ways of de- 
veloping a vaccine to control the dreaded 
disease. However, no appropriation was 
made to build such a laboratory. We urge 
immediate action by the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress to provide funds for 
laboratory and research on this dreaded dis- 
ease, and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our Senators and Congressmen. We 
also urge that embargoes be continued on all 
Mexican and Canadian livestock and live- 
stock products until such time as all danger 
of transmitting the disease has ceased.” 


“RESOLUTION ON SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 

“We continue to support the properly ad- 
ministered hot-lunch programs for school 
children, but we deplore the serving of butter 
substitutes in school lunches and ask that 
only butter be provided.” 


To the Committee on Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION ON MANPOWER AND THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


“No phase of agriculture employs labor 
more completely and consistently through- 
out the year than the dairy industry. Our 
dairy industry has suffered greatly from loss 
of manpower recruited by industry and also 
by the military services. With 4,000,000 less 
cows in the United States at the present time 
and with a reduction of more than 200,000 
dairy cows in Wisconsin alone, a serious cur- 
tailment in mil: production has taken place. 

“We believe that mobilization of manpower 
in America should mean utilization of man- 
power for the greatest total national well- 
being. It is our feeling that this should 
mean no unquestioned priority on manpower 
favoring any group and that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the total prob- 
lem of manpower mobilization so that 
neither industry, agriculture, nor the mili- 
tary will suffer, on one hand, or enjoy prior- 
ity, on the other. 

“We recommend that a system of per man 
production of farm products be established 
on the basis of actual farm products pro- 
duced. We feel that such a system should 
be applied as soon as possible. Its applica- 
tion should result in greater uniformity of 
policy in the various selective-service boards. 
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It would also help to emphasize the impor- 
tance of milk production to the whole pro- 
gram of national well-being.” 

The list of officers of the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association is as follows: 

WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Officers 

President: P. N. Steffanus, Delavan. Vice 
president: John D. Wuethrich, Greenwood. 
Secretary and treasurer: B. R. Dugdale, Madi- 
son. 
' Directors 

District I: Russell Fox, Waterloo. District 
Il: Clarence Sheridan, Fond du Lac. Dis- 
trict III: William Curtis, Mauston. District 
IV: John D. Wuethrich, Greenwood. Dis- 
trict V: R. I. Dimick, Almena. 

At large 

V. E. Nylin, Platteville: J. F. Magnus, 
Appleton. 

Directors representing State dairy breed 

associations 

Ayrshire: Lawrence Blank, Ripon. Brown 
Swiss: Willard Evans, Waukesha. Guernsey: 
Otto Kline, Waukesha. Jersey: P. N. Stef- 
fanus, Delavan. Holstein: Frank Case, Ocon- 
omowoc. Milking shorthorn: Robert Tray- 
nor, Milton Junction. 





COMPULSORY HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference eight resolu- 
tions adopted by the Pitt County (N. C.) 
Medical Auxiliary and other prominent 
organizations in North Carolina, pro- 
testing against the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide compulsory health 
insurance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS—RESOLUTION OF 
COUNCIL OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, under date 
of March 28, 1952, the Council of the 
City of Seattle adopted a resolution in 
support of Senate bill 940, to confirm and 
establish the title of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and natural resources within 
such lands and waters and to provide for 
the use and control of said lands and 
resources, which was passed last week by 
the Senate. A copy of the resolution 
of the City Council of Seattle reached me 
on April 7. Because the proposed so- 
called tidelands legislation is presently in 
conference between both Houses of the 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution adopted by the Seattle 
City Council be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 16006 
A resolution petitioning the Congress of the 

United States to adopt legislation con- 

firming and establishing the title of the 

States to lands beneath navigable waters 

within State boundaries and natural re- 

sources within such lands and waters and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources 

Whereas there is pending in the Eighty- 
second Congress of the United States S. 940 
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entitled “A bill to confirm and establish the 
title of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and natural 
resources within such lands and waters and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources” and H. R. 4484 entitled 
“A bill to confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, to 
provide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources, and to provide for the use, 
control, exploration, development, and con- 
servation of certain resources of the Conti- 
nental Shelf lying outside of State bound- 
aries,” and under the provisions of each of 
Said bills, the United States would recognize, 
confirm, establish, and vest in the respective 
States, including the State of Washington, 
their grantees and successors in interest, 
title, ownership, and control of all lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of such States and in and to all natural 
resources within such lands and waters: and 
to approve and confirm the boundaries of the 
several coastal States as extending, at least, 
three geographical miles seaward of the coast 
line and outside inland waters, and the 
boundaries of the several States on the Great 
Lakes to extend to the international bound- 
ie of the United States: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Seattle: 

That the city of Seattle by and through its 
city council, concurred in by its mayor, does 
hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States to act favorably upon and adopt S. 
949 or H. R. 4484 pending in the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress or similar legislation, desicned 
to accomplish the objects and purposes 
aforesaid; and 

That the Congress of the United States is 
urged to reject and defeat any legislation 
which by its provisions will authorize any 
Federal department or agency to grant leases 
on or exercise any proprietary right in or to 
the aforesaid lands lying beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of the States 
or in and to the natural resources within 
such lands and waters; and 


That the city clerk forward a certifiei copy 
of this resolution to'the respective clerks of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Senator and 
Member of Congress from the State of Wash- 
ington, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

S.1835. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the participation of 
certain Provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada in the Northeastern Interstate Forest 
Fire Protection Compact, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1405). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1324. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nicola 
M. Melucci (Rept. No. 1406); 

S. 1776. A bill for the relief of Sister Stan- 
islaus (Rept. No. 1407); 

S. 2561. A bill for the relief of Susan Pa- 
tricia Manchester (Rept. No. 1408); 

S. 2696. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
consider and render judgment on the claim 
of The Cukan-American Sugar Co. against 
the United States (Rept. No. 1409); 

S. 2805. A bill for the relief of Susan 
Jeanne Kerr (Rept. No. 1410); 

H.R. 755. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elef- 
theria Paidoussi (Rept. No. 1411); 

H.R.£&36. A bill for the relief of Harumi 
China Cairns (Rept. No. 1412); 
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H.R. 1968. A bill for the relief of Senta 
Ziegler (Rept. No. 1413); 

H.R.1969. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Abrahamovic (Rept. No. 1414); 

H. R. 2355. A bill for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto (Rept. No. 1415); 

H. R. 2676. A bill for the relief of Andri- 
jana Bradicic (Rept. No. 1416); 

H.R.3136. A bill for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong) (Rept. No. 1417); 

H.R. 3271. A bill for the relief of, Toshiaki 
Shimada (Rept. No. 1418); 

H. R. 3524. A bill for the relief of Jan Yee 
Young (Rept. No. 1419); 

H.R. 3598. A bill for the relief of Lydia 
Daisy Jessie Greene (Rept. No. 1420); 

H. R. 4220. A bill for the relief of Hazel 
Sau Fong Hee (Rept. No. 1421); 

H. R. 4397. A bill for the relief of Minglean 
Hammerlind (Rept. No. 1422); 

H. R. 4535. A bill for the relief of Nigel C. 
S. Salter-Mathieson (Rept. No. 1423); 

H. R. 4772. A bill for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Harris (Rept. No. 1424); in 

H. R. 4788. A bill for the relief of Yoko 
Takeuchi (Rept. No. 1425); 

H. R. 4911. A bill for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler (Rept. No. 1426); 

H. R. 5187. A bill for the relief of Rodney 
Drew Lawrence (Rept. No. 1427); 

H. R. 5437. A bill for the relief of Motoko 
Sakurada (Rept. No. 1428); 

H. R. 5590. A bill for the relief of Marc Stef- 
en Alexenko (Rept. No. 1429); 

H. R. 5922. A bill for the relief of Karin 
Riccardo (Rept. No. 1430); 

H. R. 5931. A bill for the relief of Holly 
Prindle Goodman (Rept. No. 1431); 

H. R. 5936. A bill for the relief of Kunio 
Itoh (Rept. No. 1432); 

H. R. 6012. A bill for the relief of Gylda 
Raydel Wagner (Rept. No. 1433); 

H. R. 6055. A bill for the relief of Anne de 
Baillet-Latour (Rept. No. 1434); 

H. R. 6088. A bill for the relief of Hisako 
Suzuki (Rept. No. 1435); 

H. R. 6172. A bill for the relief of Manami 
Tago (Rept. No. 1436); 

H. R. 6480. A bill for the relief of Elaine 
Irving Hedley (Rept. No. 1437); and 

H. R. 6561. A bill for the relief of Monika 
Waltraud Fecht (Rept. No. 1438). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 997. A bill for the relief of Paula Slucka 
(Slucki) and Ariel Slucki (Rept. No. 1439); 

S. 1363. A bill for the relief of Ceasar J. 
(Raaum) Syquia (Rept. No. 1440); 

S. 1537. A bill to amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the extension of the 
term of certain patents of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during World War II” (Rept. No. 
1441); 

S. 1606. A bill for the relief of Sachio Kan- 
ashiro (Rept. No. 1442); 

S. 1903. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 
Minowa (Rept. No. 1443); 

S. 2498. A bill for the relief of Brenda Marie 
Gray (Akemi) (Rept. No. 1444); 

S. 2546. A bill to provide for attorneys’ 
liens in proceedings before the courts or 
other departments and agencies of the United 
States (Rept. No. 1445); 

S. 2706. A bill for the relief of Sister Julie 
Schuler (Rept. No. 1446); and 

H. R. 5185. A bill for the relief of Epifania 
Giacone (Rept. No. 1447). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1360. A bill for the relief of John J, 
Snoke (Rept. No. 1448); 

S. 2256. A bill for the relief of certain per- 
sons who, while serving as members of the 
Army Nurse Corps, were commissioned as 
c*icers in the Army of the United States but 
were not paid the full amounts of pay and 
allowances payable to officers of their grade 
and length of service (Rept. No. 1449); and 

S. 2334. A bill for the relief of Miguel Nar- 
ciso Ossario (Rept. No. 1450). 
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TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CER- 
TAIN EMERGENCY POWERS—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably an original joint resolution to 
continue the effectiveness of certain 
statutory provisions until July 1, 1952, 
and I submit a report (No. 1451) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the joint resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. z 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) 
to continue the effectiveness of certain 
statutory provisions until July 1, 1952, 
reported by Mr. McCarran, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, was read 
twice by its title, and placed on the 
calendar. 





SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 


CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port favorably, an original concurrent 
resolution, favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1452) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 72) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-5500365, Arlia, Giuseppe or Joe Ross or 
Jim Ross or Vincenzo Rosso. 

A-3523625, Au, Tai Yuen or Au Fook. 

A-6979681, Ball, William Walter. 

A-5712357, Barendsz, Fytse or Sidney. 

A-7197065, Baron, Judith. 

A-4464789, Bedyneck, Joseph, or Richard 
Jensen. 

A-7991493, Bernard, Monica Mary Brooks 
(nee Monica Mary Brooks). 

A-1547901, Bernardo, Ralph Ciddio or 
Raffaele Ciddio Bernardo or Ciddio Raffaele 
Salvadore Bernardo. 

A-4951559, Bettaglio, Antonio. 

A-7293023, Bhacca, Nari Sarosh or Norman 
Sarosh Bhacca. 

A-2935597, Brunetti, Margherita. 

A-7350065, Bryant, Marie Margaret or Mar- 
garet Marie Bryant or Margaret M. Glass or 
Marie Margaret Glass or Marie Margaret 
Smith or Marie Margaret McDonald. 

A-7687528, Buchanan, Mollie Macfie, 

A-5460611, Capela, Manuel Esteves. 

A-1979014, Carriere, John Cyprien or Jack 
Carriere or Jack Currie. 

A-4872936, Cazes, Albert Ascher, 

A-3486718, Cerecero, Maxima vda. De 
Duran or Maxima Cerecero Vda. De Reina. 

A-7241654, Chan. Annie Maria Siu (nee 
Annie Maria Siu). 

A-1669099, Chang, Tun Yin. 

A-7476974, Chang, Wang Kuo or James 
Kuo-Chang Wang. 

A-7457090, Wang, Tsai-Lu Wang or Janie 
Tsai-Lu Chang. 

A-9655778, Cheng, Tim Chee or Tim Chen 
Cheng or Ting Chin Cheng. 

A-5371509, Chivers, Oswald, 

A-5891452, Chun, Gordon. 

A-4816198, Clarke, Archibald. 

A-1223634, Cominsky, Jacob, 

A-4121674, Cominsky, Rose. 
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A-1269971, Sharkey, Betty or Sharky or 
Sharkansky (nee Claff) also known as Betty 
Clark or Cummings. 

A-2025705, Coris, Costas or Gust Coris or 
Constantinos Kalouris. 

A-1890635, Cosenza, Maria (nee La Verde). 

A-6039091, Cruz-Valencia Ramon. 

A-3483694, Czarov, Alexander Ivanovich. 

A-2445361, Daniele, Peter or Peter Daniel 
or Vito Pietro Daniels. 

A-5709219, De Duran, Dolores Gutierrez. 

A-4825320, De Garcia Florentina Gonzalez. 

A-7948714, De Vela, Consuela Salas. 

A-4569398, Diaccumakos, Demetrius 
Thomas or James Thomas Dimaxos. 

A-6840142, Dimmick, Mary Jane or Mary 
Jane Murphy or Patricia Schooley. 

A-6808021, Murphy, Terence Noel. 

A-3852013, Dong, Tung or Wing Tong. 

A-4588886, Dugack, Teodoska (nee Fedor- 
ka). 

A-7427979, Ehrenberg, Arthur formerly 
Arnold Otto Paul Czabzeck. 

A-4666503, Eng, Eleuteria Suarez-de. 

A-3893284, Essa, Louis or Louis Essa Douyh. 

A-5257777, Fernandez, Luis Antonio or 
Luis Antonio Fernandes. 

A-2128182, Fidalgo, Manual Gonsalves, 

A-3298393, Flannery, Michael Joseph. 

A-3564513, Florinchi, Todor or Theodore 
Florinchi. 

A-5012501, Florinchi, Savetta (nee Savetta 
Varge) formerly Savetta Fontu or Stella 
Fantu or Elizabeth Florinchi. 

A-6774195, Florinchi, Valeria. 

A-4720344, Ganczarski, Mary (nee Juwa). 

A-6016094, Garcia-Gomez, Pedro Manuel 
or Peter M. Garcia. 

A-7890141, Gardner, Gordon Terence. 

A-6744391, Garza-Moreno, Nicholas. 

A-6861972, Gaudillat, Josiane Francoise. 

A-4674943, Goldberg, Nathan Bernard. 

A-5718309, Gomez, Ana or Ana Gomez 
Ontiveros. 

A-6057420, Guerrero-Uballe, Juan. 

A-7140234, Han, Yu Shan. 

A-5388854, Heeren, Arthur. 

A-1297509, Hing, Chow Ling or Chow Shee 
or Wong Chow Ling Hing or Mrs. Junng Tai 
Wong. 

A-3210708, Hosaki, Totaro. 

A-7140421, How, Louie or How Louie. 

A-6694208, Hsu, Yao Tung Wu. 

A-6509198, Hurtado, Felipe Dominguez or 
Felipe Dominguez. 

A-4692608, Iacovides, Theodosios. 

A-5082127, Isbell, Gertrude Hedwig Martha 
(mee Breuer) or Gertrude Hedwig Martha 
Adams. 

A-6435652, Jio-Gonzalez, Ruben or Ruben 
Gio or Ruben Puio or Ruben Guion, 

A-4187777, John, Hugo Paul. 

A-5906641, John, Marcel Jean. 

A-5907429, Johnson, Norma Laurine (nee 
Norma Laurine Shannon) formerly Norma 
Wooffinden or Norma Arthur. 

A-4649510, Kajiwara, Utako. 

A-6309614, Kalisher, David. 

A-7205704, Karjanis, Lee (nee Sio Lien 
San). 

A-7991497, Kasaper, Kiyork Nabet. 

A-3880753, Kerim, Demir or Damir Kerim 
or Dayan Dalep or Beyram Dalip. 

A-7240409, Kidd, Uirike Amalie Hofer. 

A-5055926, Klein, Johann. 

A-1283526, Kokkolis, Panagiotis or Pete 
Kokkolis. 

A-4978555, Krenn, Tony. 

A-5974267, Kutty, Mossa. 

A-7594525, Kwoh, Sih-Ung or Edwin Sih- 
Ung Kwon. 

A-6905015, Landa, Samuel. 

A-8021645, Larkin, Joyce Muriel. 

A-7469583, Laudadio, Rocco. 

A~-7835225, Lawther, Werner Krethe for- 
merly Werner Krethe. 

A-6474031, Le Borious, Valma May. 

A-4050394, Ledakis,, Helen E. or Helen 
Leandris (nee Tbiganos Helen Gus Leandris). 

A-3612342, Lee, Kok Sing. 

A-7193918, Lemacks, Gisele Gabrielle for- 
merly Lhirondelle. 
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A-5408671, Locher, Adolf or Adolph Paul 
Locher. 

A-5379238, Locher, Emma Maria. 

A-7044048, Lulic, Victor Benjamin or Vic- 
tor B. Lulic. 

A-6859251, Luna-Luna, Hector or Hector 
Salazar. 

A-2893543, Mac Lean, James Fulton. 

A-3018255, Madonis, Barashos Antoin or 
Peter Madonis Parshos or Baraschos Man- 
donis. 

A-7056866, Manesiotis, Maria Nina, for- 
merly Marusopulos. 

A-6780705, Markowitz, Irene (nee Neu- 
feld). 

A-1009811, Mavrogiannis, Angelos or Gi- 
anis. 

A-9021476, Mawro, Krist Grgo or Mavro. 

A-1627117, Mazzulla, Gertrude Barnet (nee 
Black). 

A-2452703, McCord, William Samuel. 

A-5970774, McEachon, Mary Ann (nee Wil- 
Mams). 

A-4665414, Medford, Eric George. 

A-1319482, Michaud, Dirk or Dick. 

A-5877467, Mininni, Luigi. 

A-1883042, Molas, Angelos, or Spyroevan- 
gelas Malataras. 

A-7962241, Monroe, Henry Charles. 

A-7980333, Montoya-Ramirez, Carmen. 

A-7980332, Montoya-Ramirez, Gonzalo. 

A-5470657, Moreno, Guadalupe vda. De 
Martinez. . 

A-4617917, Nakao, Mataichi. 

A-7371653, Nalbandian, Frederik (nee 
Martin). 

A-2672460, Navarreta, Salvatore, or Rocco 
Moillaro. 

A-5210566, Neukum, Konrad. 

A-5612607, Neukum, Helen. 

A-7130886, Neukum, Elizabeth Victoria. 

A-5640210, Niksich, Mile John. 

A-6019389, Niles, Lyra (nee Penn). 

A-7483180, Niphoratos, Spiros, or Spiros 
Nifotatos. 
- A-4685358, Norrgran, Lydia Ranghild. 

A-4927772, Papaionnou Epaninondas 
Konstantine, or Pappas. 

A-5273178, Paquette, Marie Alberta. 

A-2792231, Pentarakionos, Markos or Mar- 
kos Bentaraklianos or Marcus Thomas or 
Marcos Thomas. 

A-5720965, Phelan, Clara Ann (nee Mc- 
Carthy) or Clara Ann Gerard. 

A-4550272, Ponte, Severino Rilo. 

A-3508958, Promichliansky, Klara. 

A-4189890, Quan, Kwan Hung or Kwan Lai 
Hung or Kwan Yee Sun. 

A-8001109, Quon, Chin or Charlie Chin or 
Chin Shew Yiou. 

A-7864679, Raschke, Irmgard Helen Har- 
riett. 

A-5385101, Richter, Hans Edwin or Edwin 
Richter or Johannes Richter. 

A-5111744, Robert, Balere. 

A-2924233, Robin, Jeanette or Jennie Rob- 
inowitz. 

A-6989531, Rojas, Melquiades Romero. 

A-3784905, Rondini, Carmela or Carmella 
Camilucci Rondini. 

A-7387531, Rubalcaba-Gutierrez, Zenaido 
or Epolito Reza-Gonzalez. 

A-3715561, Sanchez, Juan. 

A-8031686, Shay, Evelyn, Mavis. 

A-4288667, Simko, Michael or Michael Yov- 
nas. 

A-5770761, Smith, Arthur Wellesley. 

A-5282778, Smith, William Wallace Ellis. 

A-3857451, Spangberg, Carl Arvid. 

A-4718938, Sprovieri, Salvatore or John 
Sam Perri. 

A-1305125, Stefan, Petru. 

A-6798840, Steinberg, Lila (nee Kruszew- 
ska). 

A-7177877, Stoll, Pamela. 

A-4523882, Tai, Gong Hing or Gong Shee 
or Mrs. Hing Tai Shing. 

A-6085947, Young Shum. 

A-4377216, Thomas, Ethelbert Elias. 

A-7039534, Thomasova, Donata Christina. 

A-5764453, Tong, Lee. 

A-3627969, Too, Sing Samm. 
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A-3554845, Toriihara, Fumiko or Fumiko 
Hirai. 

A-4630985, Tsurudome, Hiroshi. 

A-3404541, Tsurudome, Yaye or Yae (nee 
Yunoni). 

A-3341977, Valles-Alvarez, Agustin. 

A-4310944, Veilleux, Magloire Armidas. 

A-5918260, Vianello, Domenico Sperindeo 
or Domenico Vianello. 

A-4832140, Vine, Marie Louis Benson or 
Mrs. Reginald Sommers or Summers, 

A-3246562, Virgili, Andrea. 

A-7826091, Voyce, Christine Evelyn. 

A-5418284, Wada, Iwao. 

A-7879632, Wang, Gung Hsing. 

A-3870264, Wilson, Wilhelmina Anna (nee 
Mehner). 

A-3199565, Wing, Choken Raise. 

A-4684757, Wolfgarten, Johann or John 
Wolfgarten. 

A-7491368, Wong, Kim Tong. 

A-3357787, Wong, Shiu Yiu. 

A-5344488, Wright, George Fred Henry or 
Harry Wright. 

A-6709273, Yu, Jung-Chien. 

A-5374158, Zachara, Stanislaw or Stanley. 


* A-6569477, Alexas, Hariklea George. 


A-5533704, Arnold, Arthur. 

A-2396445, Ayala-Cortes, Froylan. 

A-8001562, Bachman, Ada Alson or Ada 
Alson Tight. 

A-8001561, Bachman, John ~rancis or John 
Tight. ~ 

A-5725345, Barles, Ann. 

A-5695788, Beilin, Sonia. 

A-4305632, Bianchi, Gaetano Carmelo. 

A-4134714, Bires, George. 

A-2139426, Bousoulas, John or John Evan- 
gelos or Ioannis Bousoulas. 

A-1482700, Brander, Vera nee Jadviga Gal- 
isky or Virginia Brander. 

A-7847331, Brantley, Clizabeth Lucien. 

A-2303919, Breen, Michael or Melville 
Borsuk. 

A-7476981, Briones-Barrientos, Martin. 

A-7476151, Briones Frances Hernandez de. 

A-7999439, Bryan, Henry Tolenard. 

A-4399177, Buttner, Harry Herbert Oscar. 

A-4509405, Busch, Julius. 

A-5113476, Cacciola, Giovanni, 

A-3629914, Caravela, Manuel. 

A-7274292, Castro, Wilfredo. 

A-7364864, Castro, Maria Elena. 

A-7365873, Castro, Francisca. 

A-5954837, Cavalas, Ionnis Demetrios or 
John Gavalas. 

A-—7450290, Cela, Sali or Amarra Sila or 
Charles Schiller. 

A-6918458, Chang, Raymond Lu Yu. 

A-7415094, Chang, Regina Marie. 

A-2651635, Chiang, Hwang Yung. 

A-6420096, Chung, Ki-Kwan or Ki-Kwee 
Chun. 

A-4657808, Creque, Livin Augustus or El- 
win Creque. 

A-5992288, Creque, Idalia Sylvanita. 

A-5653239, Dangl, Karl or Charles Denny. 

A-3561532, De Durazo, Esperanza Diega 
Tyler-Chavez or Esperanza Diega Tyler de 
Traslavina. 

A-5641241, De Gonzalez, Maria Salas. 

A-7978775, De Gutierrez, Elodia Morales or 
Elodia Morales de Mosa or Elodia Morales de 
Garibay. 

A-4787642, Dell, Susanna (nee Vogel). 

A-5727520, De Lopez, Juana Concepcion 
Acost Vda. 

A-6919715, De Lugo, Damiana Concepcion 
Montez. 

A-7469556, De Medina, Amalia Martinez 
or Molly Martinez Medina. 

A-7983505, De Rascon, Sofia Perez. 

A-3446280, De Romero, Carmen Trejo- 
Saenz or Carmen Saenz de Romero. 

A-7640419, De Sierra, Carina Mancebo or 
Carina Sierra. 

A-4268177, De Vallejo, Jesusa Hinojosa. 

A-2697484, Dos Santos, Jose or Joseph 
Santos or Dos Santos. 

A-7463596, Eldridge, Claud‘a Tour, 

A-4019727, Elmer, Harty Laurier. 


A-6949324, Ergun, Sabri. 

A-3834739, Ericsson, Thor Gustav. 

A-7372121, Falter, Christel or Christel 
Mueller. 

A-3273354, Felactos, Nick S. 

A-7389936, Francone, Frank. 

A-1134757, Friedman, Alice (nee Gold). 

A-3195130, Fung, Jan. 

A-7273938, Galanakis, Catina Jean. 

A-4146757, Ganz, Valentine or Wally Ganz. 

A-7130271, George, Peter or Panagiotis 
Georgiou Iosif or Panagiotis Georgiou. 

A-3043291, Gettinger, Rifka (nee 
Weinrieb). 

A-5049631, Godfryd, Violet (nee Stuart). 

A-6069444, Goodden, Alexandra or Alex- 
andra Dickerson. 

A-7927395, Graves, Margaret Isobel. 

A-7978840, Greenberg, Jack. 

A-4074268, Grinberg, Dora or Greenberg. 

A-2474659, Grossman, Miriam. 

A-4863957, Gutierrez-Roca, Ruben Oscar. 

A-5505419, Gutierrez, Maria Josefa 
Morales de. 


A-7445427, Habig, Frank Peter Michael. 

A-7277540, Hamel, Marie Therese Ghislaine. 

A-5223236, Hannivig, Linda (nee Linda 
Louise Phillipps )alias Rose Carroll. 

A-5476760, Huang, Paul Chang-Chih. 

A-9671986, Hunter, Hugh Howard. 

A-7915552, Infante, Giuseppe. 

A-4972756, Jamieson, Lilian LEdeline 
(Edna) Ruth. 

A-5416948, Jansch, Karl Ernest. 

A-4557518, Jensen, Alice Erna (nee Shaw- 
cross) or Alice Erna Shawcross Panette. 

A-7982541, Joe, Barbara Paao-Ying Chan 
or Barbara Pao-Ying Chan or Barbara Chan. 

A-2241075, Johansson, Hedvig Elisabet. 

A-7450417, Judice, Elvira. 

A-4538554, Kampetsis, George. 

A-5541308, Kelemeczky, Mary or Marishka 
Kelemczky (nee Zwillinger). 

A-8001105, Kincaid, Robert George alias 
Hanns George Stahl. 

A-1283525, Kokolis, Androgianos Soterios 
or Androgianos Sam Kokolis. 

A-3525155, Kosciow, George. 

A-5794313, Kostelac, Nilola. 

A-3483906, Krause Sonia (nee Globerson) 
or Sonia Krutchik. 

A-3482042, Krause, Herman or Krutchik. 

A-1419929, Laes, Eleonore Juliane, for- 
merly Tiisma (nee Eleanore Juliane 
Randorf). 

A-3439242, LaVega, Lolita De alias Dolores 
Bravo Yanez. 

A-3484114, La Vega, Jose De or Jose De La 
Vega Ruiz. 

A-7367020, Lee, Chi Yuan. 

A-7193917, Lemacks, Jackie Pierre form- 
erly Lhirondelle. 

A-5280689, Lenetsky, Fred or Fred Lenett. 

A-7982152, Leonard, Henry Osborne. 

A-7957312, Leung, Dot alias Leung King 
Do. 
A-4447058, Lipkus, Lena (nee Libka Pu- 
sezefsky) alias Libko Richefsky. 

A-5054348, Lowe, Mary (nee Jansa). 

A-5054349, Lowe, Thomas Walker. 

A-7031238, Lowe, Vivian Valerie. 

A-6054492, Lucido-Aguilar, Angel Fran- 
cisco. 

A-8015826, Lui, Coon alias Goon Lui alias 
Chong Louie. 

A-2736882, Madsen, Robert Angelov. 

A-5369683, Marketos, Angelos Haralambos. 

A-5435529, Marshall, George Henry. 

A-9825369, McCormick, James Hilbert. 

A-5801734, McLellan, Daniel. 

A-4597364, McLellan, Mary. 

A-4346684, Michalovic, Fantizek alias 
Frank Michalovic. 

A-7267742, Miranda, Nelson. 

A-3323703, Morais, Duarte Seabra. 

A-3561589, Morett, Angelina Eva (nee 
Traslivina). 

A-7821135, Muratis, John Stylianos. 

A-6739614, Nadeau, Christiane Helena or 
Christiane Splingaerd Nadeau. 

A-4054890, Naeyaert, Marguerite. 
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A-3373711, Nelson, Egil Hans. 

A-2474658, Nemoy, Margery. 

A-4002895, Nicholas, Athanasios Nicholaos, 

A-2747140, Omachi, Tsuku. 

A-7367024, Ortega-Rodriguez, Rafael. 

A-3759192, Pardo, Henry Vasquez or En- 
rique Vasquez-Pablo. 

A-4701047, Pellini, Attilio. 

A-7978974, Pennington, Adolphis Barry 
alias Barry Pennington. 

A-4439971, Perfetti, Marco Michael alias 
Caspare Corsi. 

A-3179978, Perez, Ursula Monica. 

A-7984786, Perez, Juana Francisca Gon- 
zalez De. 

A-8017514, Perez-Castillo, Maximino. 

A-7984763, Perez-Gonzalez, Felipe. 

A-5693987, Pineda, Maurilio or Maurilio 
Pineda Sanchez. 

A-4399528, Polydor, Charlie J. or Theo- 
philos Jerry Polydoros. 

A-4622799, Prehn, Anna (nee Kettner) 
formerly Strauss. 

A-7140739, Puskaritz, Justina alias Mary 
Angela Marcks. 

A-2310519, Radosevich, Charles Joseph 
alias Joseph Charles Radosevich. 

A-6389821, Rao, Sanadi Dattatreya. 

A-7115201, Reid, Dorothy Ann. 

A-5082673, Reid, Joseph Francis. 

A-7178066, Rios-Pena, Andres. 

A-5421022, Rodriguez-Benites, Jenadio, 

A-4707387, Rubin, Esther.- 

A-8015271, Russell, Brenda Valeria. 

A-3359625, Sakihara, Ikumori alias John 
Sakihara. 

A-1416420, Sakur, Samat Pary. 

A-7358559, Sankey, Orville David Joseph. 

A-4528629, Senesi, John or Jan or Josef or 
Jozef Senesi. 

A-7948706, Sham, Kung. 

A-7438930, Shepard, Wolfram Werner or 
Wolfram Werner Schlicht. 

A-7115200, Sheppard, Rebecca Cohen. 

A-5393248, Silva, Augusto Luz. 

A-5404553, Smimmo, Frances Donahue. 

A-4188714, Smith, Vera alias Glekeria Kit- 
sul alias Vera Cossack alias Vera Kitzul alias 
Vera Kitsel. 

A-5597753, Spaulding, Myrta Louise. 

A-4870986, Strassman, Hirsch. 

A-4940039, Suarez Juan De Dios Alvarez. 

A-4367483, Sumampow, Philip or Hassan 
Bin Summampow or Hassan Bin Sambang. 

A-2949357, Tai, Suekichi. 

A-2948231, Teixeira, Augusto Martins. 

A-8021681, Thomas, Randolph. 

A-7962124, Trejo, Vicenta. 

A-7962125, Trejo, Maria Ausilio Haro. 

A-5876019, Tzetzias, Epamindondas Dimi- 
trios alias Paul Georgis. 

A-4863022, Valdez-Nuncio, Raymunda. 

A-7476651, Valerino, Vincenza Parello. 

A-4268179, Vallejo-Hernandez, Antonio. 

A-4679896, Vaz, Francisco Maria alias Juan 
Antonio Carranone. 

A-2772267, Veis, Hassim alias Sam Veis alias 
Assim Veis alias Hassim Bekolli Veis. 

A-3256738, Vlisides, Nicholas Zanne or 
Polites. 

A-7848405, Vogt, George. 

A-6576413, Voutyras, Kyriakos Constan- 
tine. 

A-9764898, Vurgun, Hasan Hayri or Bill 
Hayri or Bill Vurgun or Hayri Vurgun. 

A-7128707, Watson, June Eileen. 

A-6972998, Way, Huie Tai. 

A-5461080, Webster, Felicia Grace (nee 
Hofiman) formerly O'Neil. 

A-8021499, Westerman, Elsie Josephine 
alias Elsie J. Chapman. 

A-4¢98119, White, Anna Juliana. 

A-3863628, White, Gladstone Joseph, alias 
Ziggy White. 

A-9767795, Wilk, John Hilmar. 

A-1558566, Williams, Rafael Torsten, alias 
Rafael Torsten Lindquist. 

A-7821930, Wilson, Brian Douglas, formerly 
Maurice Guimont. 

A-7983226, Woo, Carole Kwan. 

A-8021646, Wright, Florence Louise Wright 
(nee Kilpatrick). 
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A-7283661, Xydas, Maria Emmanuel (nee 
Chryssakis) (Hrisakis). 

A-8039500, Yee, Frank Hung Jen, 

A-7222512, Yu, Thomas Ho-Lung. 

A-5395963, Zutshi, Triloki Nath, alias Nath 
Zutshi Tirloki. 

A-3855823, Amourgis, Christos or Christ 
Amour. 

A-5464060, De Zavadski, Joseph or Giu- 
seppe. 

A-2433555, Spigai, Attilio Oreste or Apigal 
Attilio. 

A-5056170, Embiricos, Andrew Michael. 

A-550963, Katzenmayer, Jacob. 

A-5500964, Katzenmayer, Katherine (nee 
Strictel). 

A-6682185, Schulgasser, Lew or Lew Shul- 
gasser 

A-6675072, Schulgasser, Luba or Luba 
Schulgasser (nee Golante). 

A-5205272, Embericos, Ecaterina Mihail or 
Catherine Nina Embiricos. 

A-9764776, Xydias, Peter or Panagiotes 
Xideas or Panagiotis Xidias. 

A-7203946, Croy, Frances Ada or Frances 
Morton or Frances Manning or Anna Hall. 

A-3450155, Stolz, Margaret Lily or Marga- 
ret Egerer (nee Margaret Karner). 

A-5238396, Kopsinis, Peter or Panagiotis 
Kopinis. 

A-6359300, Fong, Rosa An (nee Rosa An 
Gonzalez). 

A-6535699, Hadjipateras, Constantin John 
or Constantinos Hadjipateras or Costis Ioan- 
nis Hadjipateras. 

A-6897748, Lentakis, John Elias or Jean 
Elie Lentakis. 

A-6605501, Chu, Florence Chien-Hwa. 

A-6994582, Tung, Pao Chi or Percy Pacchi 
Tung. 

A-5357472, Grosara, Antonio or Nino Cri- 
mani. 

A-7802711, Lisotto, Vittorio Americo. 





REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation four lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical interest, 
submitted reports thereon pursuant to 
law. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2984. A bill to amend subdivision (b) 
of section 61 of the National Defense Act to 
extend its provisions until December 31, 
1954, and to permit the States at any time 
during that period to organize and maintain 
military forces at cadre strengths in addi- 
tion to the National Guard, even if no part 
of the National Guard is in active Federal 
Service; and 

S. 2985. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Act of June 8, 1916, with respect to 
the system of courts-martial for the Na- 
tional Guard and the Air National Guard; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ives when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 2986. A bill to prohibit the procurement 
for the Armed Forces of any article produced 
in, or imported from, Communist controlled 
countries; to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 2987. A bill to increase the efficiency of 
the Federal Government by improving the 
training of Federal civilian officers and em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 2988. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act of 1951; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2989. A bill for the relief of Commander 
John J. O’Donnell, United States Naval Re- 
serve; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory provi- 
sions until July 1, 1952; reported by Mr. 
McCarran, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and crdered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarRan, when 
he reported the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





MAINTENANCE OF STATE GUARD 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
subdivision (b) of section 61 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act to extend its provi- 
sions until December 31, 1954, and to 
permit the States at any time during 
that period to organize and maintain 
military forces at cadre strengths in ad- 
dition to the National Guard, even if no 
part of the National Guard is in active 
Federal service. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanatory statement of 
the bill prepared by me be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2984) to amend subdivision 
(b) of section 61 of the National Defense 
Act to extend its provisions until Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, and to permit the States at 
any time during that period to organize 
and maintain military forces at cadre 
strengths in addition to the National 
Guard, even if no part of the National 
Guard is in active Federal service, intro- 
duced by Mr. Ives was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The statement presented by Mr. Ives 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES IN CONNECTION 
WITH A BILL WHICH WOULD EXTEND THE 
RIGHT OF STATES UNTIL DECEMEER 31, 1954, 
To MAINTAIN STATE GUARD ORGANIZATIONS 
The bill amends subdivision (b) of sec- 

tion 61 of the National Defense Act, extends 

its provisions until December 31, 1954, and 
permits the States at any time during that 
period to organize and maintain military 
forces at cadre strengths in addition to the 

National Guard, even if no part of the Na- 

tional Guard is in active Federal service. 

Subsection (b) was added to section 61 of 
the National Defense Act by Public Law 849, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved September 27, 
1950. It authorized the States to organize 
and maintain military forces (State guards) 
other than the National Guard while any 
part of the National Guard was in active 
Federal service. It was made effective for 
2 years from the date of approval of the 
act. It therefore expires on September 27, 
1952. 
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As authorized by the act, Governor Dewey 
reactivated the New York Guard in 1950 
and directed that it be organized on a cadre 
basis pending induction of either one of the 
major New York National Guard units into 
active Federal service, i. e., the Twenty- 
seventh Infantry Division (up-State) and 
the Forty-second Infantry Division (in New 
York City and the metropolitan area). 
Thereafter cadres for 39 internal security 
and supporting battalions of the New York 
Guard were organized throughout the State. 
The total strength of those cadres is now 
approximately 729 officers and 308 enlisted 
men. 

These men are patriotic citizens and take 
an active and enthusiastic interest in their 
military pursuits. They receive no pay or 
other emoluments. They meet regularly and 
are capable of rapid expansion to full 
strength in case of mobilization of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

While the likelihood of such mobilization 
is not quite so acute at the present time as 
it appeared to be in 1950, there is no assur- 
ance that the situation will not worsen in 
the future. Certainly, the authority to main- 
tain these forces should be continued for at 
least two more years. The next Congress 
can reappraise the situation in 1954. 

Subsection (b) of section 61 authorizes the 
maintenance of the State guard only while 
any part of the National Guard of the par- 
ticular State is in active Federal service. 
Roughly 20 percent of the New York National 
Guard is now in Federal service but the terms 
of active service of the bulk of these men will 
expire before December 31, 1954. If all of the 
National Guard are returned from Federal 
service, a strict interpretation of the Federal 
statute might require the New York Guard 
cadres to be disbanded. 

The loyal and devoted services of the mem- 
bers of these cadres should not be treated 
like a faucet to be turned on and off at will. 
If they are disbanded and thereafter a new 
emergency arises, an appeal would have to 
be made to them to return to service again. 

This is not only unfair to them, but the 
international situation has not improved to 
the extent that such a disbandment is wise, 
even if the entire National Guard has” re- 
turned to State service. 

During the next 2 years at least, or until 
December 31, 1954, which is what the bill 
provides, authority should be given to the 
States to maintain their State guards in 
cadre strength, even if no part of their Na- 
tional Guard remains in active Federal 
service. 





COURTS MARTIAL FOR NATIONAL 
GUARD AND AIR’ NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, 
with respect to the system of courts 
martial for the National Guard and the 
Air National Guard. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by me 
explaining the bill, be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, withcut objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2985) to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 3, 1916, with 
respect to the system of courts martial 
for the National Guard and the Air Na- 
tional Guard, introduced by Mr. Ives, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committe on Armed Services. 


The statement presented by Mr. Ives 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES IN CONNECTION 
WITH a BILL To AMEND THE NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE ACT OF JUNE 3, 1916, WiTH RESPECT 
TO THE SYSTEM OF COURTS MARTIAL FOR THE 
NATIONAL GUARD AND THE AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD 


The bill to amend sections 102-108 of the 
National Defense Act relating to National 
Guard courts martial is intended to re- 
move all doubt as to the legality of a State 
code of military justice. 

It was the intent of the founding fathers 
that the National and State Governments 
should work together in making the organ- 
ized militia a national force as well as a 
State force—in other words, exactly what 
it is—a dual status force. In fact—the 
militia clause of the Constitution is unique 
in that it is the only clause in the Consti- 
tution which imposes a dual responsibility 
on State and Nation to work together. It is 
up to the Federal authorities to do their 
part to make it work and it is up to the 
States to make sure that they do their share. 
One way for the States to do this is to see 
that their military court system functions 
along the lines of the Federal Code and 
manual with such changes as may be neces- 
sary to’adapt it to State needs. The State 
of New York is doing this in its proposed 
new State code of military justice. 

Practically all the States have court-mar- 
tial systems under State codes or laws which 
follow closely the Federal system and which 
carry out the general intent of the National 
Defense Act as to punishments even though 
some States such as Missouri prescribe pun- 
ishments not specified in the National De- 
fense Act. The intent of the Federal law 
is that for offenses committed by National 
Guard men in their armory drill status, 
they should suffer limited punishments, the 
maximum fine and jail sentence under the 
act being $200 fine or 200 days in jail. 

Unfortunately, the National Defense Act 
would seem to authorize National Guard 
courts at all times, i. e., in an armory drill 
or field training status as well as on active 
State duty, to try all offenses including the 
heinous crimes which are also offenses under 
civil law, such as murder, manslaughter, 
etc. Accordingly, if the National Defense 
Act provisions are followed literally, a Na- 
tional Guard man could be tried by court 
martial for manslaughter committed dur- 
ing an armory drill or during summer camp, 
when he is still essentially a civilian, drill- 
ing only 2 hours per week and attending 
camp for 2 weeks during the summer. He 
should be subject to trial for military of- 
fenses only, and not heinous crimes, when 
he is in armory drill or summer training 
status. 

On the other hand, when he is on active 
State duty with his unit under orders of 
the Governor in case of invasion, insurrec- 
tion, disaster, etc., the National Guard man 
should be subject to trial for all crimes and 
offenses including murder, manslaughter, 
and the rest, the same as a soldier on active 
Federal duty. But the National Defense 
Act gives the same limited punishments, 
which were obviously meant to apply only 
to military offenses, for heinous crimes. The 
result is that a National Guard man could 
be convicted by court martial of man- 
slaughter and receive a $200 fine or 200 days 
in jail, whereas in a civil court and under 
the Federal Uniform Code of Military Justice 
he could receive a sentence of 10 to 20 years. 

A new State code of military justice has 
been proposed for New York and has been 
introduced in the legislature. The new code 
follows the outline of the Federal Uniform 
Code of Military Justice but adapts it to the 
needs of the State’s military forces. Some of 
the language of the Federal Code is not 
applicable to the State or the State’s forces; 


yet, the present New York military law in- 
corporates into State law by reference all 
the provisions of the Federal Code except 
those relating to punishments and except 
any which conflict with State law. This is 
hardly a satisfactory way to establish the 
jurisdiction of military courts or to write a 
penal statute into law whereunder men can 
be sentenced to jail among other punish- 
ments. The offenses for which a National 
Guard man can be tried by court martial 
and the other aspects of the jurisdiction and 
procedure of State courts martial should be 
spelled out in State law so that a person can 
read it all there, without reference to any 
Federal statute or regulations. 

This has been done in the bill introduced 
in the New York Legislature. The provisions 
of the Federal Code which heretofore have 
been interpreted by State administrative reg- 
ulations to be applicable to the State’s forces 
have been clearly spelled out and written 
into the proposed new State code. 

The new State code does not go off on a 
sharp tangent from the Federal Code at any 
point. In the interest of uniformity which 
is proper, the State code follows closely, sec- 
tion by section, the articles of the Federal 
Code. It varies only where the Federal Code 
is obviously inapplicable to the State’s forces. 
For example, there is no need for a State 
court of military appeals as provided in the 
Federal Code. In lieu of this, a review or ap- 
peal procedure from State court-martial 
sentences has been set up. It would be vir- 
tually impossible to make the language of 
the Federal Code fit the State’s needs in this 
regard. Henceforth, all provisions pertaining 
to military justice will be spelled out in the 
State law, instead of relying on interpreta- 
tions made by virtue of an incorporation by 
reference of the Federal Code. 

This would be the end of the matter, ex- 
cept for another factor. It is that the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916 (secs. 102-108; 
32 U. S. C. 92-98) contains provisions speci- 
fically relating to National Guard courts 
martial. 

These provisions were not brought up to 
date when the Federal Uniform Code of 
Military Justice was adopted in 1950. For 
example, they do not include author- 
ity to general and special courts martial 
to impose a bad-conduct discharge in addi- 
tion to a dishonorable discharge. There are 
other points where the National Defense 
Act provisions are out of date. If these 
provisions are construed to be constitu- 
tionally binding upon the States, it would 
be incumbent upon the State to follow the 
letter of the National Defense Act provi- 
sions, particularly as to punishments. 
Many States, however, look upon these pro- 
visions of the National Defense Act as un- 
constitutional and contend that National 
Guard courts martial when the National 
Guard is not in Federal service are State 
courts, whose jurisdiction cannot be pre- 
scribed by Congress. New York State does 
not go along with that contention. 

It is apparent that the National Defense 
Act provisions were not well thought out 
back in 1916. New York State, wnich did 
have proper distinctions in its military law 
prior to that time based on whether the 
National Guard man was in a drill status or 
on active full-time State duty, merely fol- 
lowed blindly the National Defense Act pro- 
visions when that law was enacted by Con- 
gress. 

The State’s military justice system should 
not continue in the days to come to rest 
upon such a shaky foundation. The pro- 
posed State code helps to remedy the con- 
dition, but the job will not be complete until 
the National Defense Act provisions are 
amended to remove any question of conflict 
between Federal law and State law. 

The proposed State code takes away the 
jurisdiction of State courts martial to try 
men for certain heinous crimes committed 
while in an armory drill or summer-camp 








status. It retains the jurisdiction of said 
courts to try men for such offenses com- 
mitted while on active State duty under or- 
ders of the governor, and also retains the 
limited punishments contained in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of a maximum $200 fine 
or 200 days in jail. To be consistent, it 
should permit such courts to impose the 
same scale of punishments for offenses com- 
mitted on active State duty that are im- 
posed by Federal courts martial. 

However, the new State code, while cor- 
recting certain variances between the Fed- 
eral Code and the National Defense Act pro- 
visions (e. g., by giving general and special 
courts martial the right to impose a bad- 
conduct discharge) does not go so far as to 
increase the jail sentences for offenses com- 
mitted while on active State duty to those 
imposed under the Federal Code. 

This, it was felt, had better await amend- 
ment of the National Defense Act. This bill 
and its companion measure, H. R. 6592, in- 
troduced in the House by Congressman 
Rapwan, are intended to make such action 
possible, and generally to remove all doubt as 
to the legality of all the provisions of the 
new State code. 

The simplest way to accomplish the de- 
sired end, and the method adopted in this 
bill and H. R. 6592, is to amend section 102, 
N. D. A. (32 U. S. C. 92) to permit any State 
of Territory to adopt its own code or law 
pertaining to military justice the provisions 
of which would be controlling. This avoids 
any constitutional debate with those States 
which have adopted their own code. If any 
State has not adopted a code or law on this 
subject the National Defense Act provisions 
would control. They also should remain on 
the books as a guide to what Congress deems 
desirable in the interest of uniformity espe- 
cially with respect to punishments to be 
meted out for offenses committed while in 
an armory-drill or field-training status. 

There is no need to fear lack of cooper- 
ation by the States in this regrad. As 
stated carlier, practically all of them have 
followed faithfully the forms and modes of 
procedure of and the jurisdiction given to 
Federal courts martial. Substantial uni- 
formity prevails throughout the States. Their 
codes should not be open to question be- 
cause of possible conflict with the National 
Defense Act. 





ACCEPTANCE OF STATUES OF DR. 
JOHN McLOUGHLIN AND REV. 
JASON LEE FROM STATE OF ORE- 
GON 


Mr. MORSE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 70), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the statues of 
Dr. John McLoughlin and the Reverend Jason 
Lee, presented by the State of Oregon, one 
to be placed in Statuary Hall, are accepted 
in the name of the United States, and that 
the thanks of the Congress be tendered said 
State for the contribution of the statues of 
two of its most eminent citizens, Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin, illustrious as a great humanitar- 
ian, and first to govern the Oregon Country, 
who often is called the Father of Oregon, 
and Rev. Lee, illustrious as the first mis- 
sionary and colonizer in the Oregon Country; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of Oregon, 
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TEMPORARY PLACEMENT IN RO- 
TUNDA OF STATUES OF DR. JOHN 
McLOUGHLIN AND REV. JASON 
LEE, OF OREGON 


Mr. MORSE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. 71), which 
was referred to ihe Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Oregon 
Statuary Committee is hereby authorized to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol the statues of the late Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin and the Reverend Jason Lee, of 
Oregon, and to hold ceremonies in the ro- 
tunda on said occasion; and the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized to make 
the necessary arrangements therefor; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That one statue shall be perma- 
nently located in Statuary Hall. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM FOR 
STUDY OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DIS- 
EASE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the recent 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Canada has again focused the attention 
of Americans to the great. potential 
threat that this disease poses to our na- 
tional food supply. An epidemic in our 
own land would be a disaster, not only 
from an economic standpoint but also 
from the standpoint of our relative 
defense posture. 

So far the only means we have found 
for controlling the spread of this disease 
has been the isolation of disease areas 
and the destruction of affected animals. 
We know from long experience that such 
isolation is, at best, a tenuous protection. 

The only real measure of protection 
from foot-and-mouth disease would be 
the discovery of methods whereby the 
disease itself can be prevented. Science 
has made giant strides in all branches, 
and it is reasonable to believe that the 
establishment of research facilities for 
the study of foot-and-mouth disease 
would be the best means of developing 
the kind of protective measures we need. 

I send to the desk for appropriate 
reference a resolution which would au- 
thorize the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to examine the problem 
and to submit to the Senate by June 1, 
1952, a coordinated plan for the estab- 
lishment, administration, and financing 
of a foot-and-mouth laboratory. Al- 
though authority exists under law for 
the establishment of such a facility by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I believe 
the matter should be made more specific 
by law. No body is better qualified to 
prepare such a plan than is the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The resolution (S. Res. 301), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Carn, was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
as follows: 

Whereas outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease among cattle have repeatedly posed 
@ great threat to the animal-raising industry 
of the United States; and 

Whereas this threat is again exemplified 
by the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in VUanada; and 
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Whereas the attempt to isolate disease- 
stricken areas is, at best, a difficult and un- 
certain protection; and 

Whereas the best remedy for the problem 
is the establishment of research facilities 
looking toward a scientific preventative or 
cure of foot-and-mouth disease: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
and directed tc make a full and complete 
investigation and study for the purpose of 
determining what legislation would be 
needed to establish and finance a Federal 
program, together with any needed research 
facilities, for the study of foot-and-mouth 
disease for the purpose of finding preventa- 
tives or cures for such disease. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it may deem advisable to 
the Senate not later than June 1, 1952. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 8 ° 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 





RULES FOR OPERATION OF IRREG- 
ULAR COMMON CARRIERS BY MO- 
TOR VEHICLE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2358) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act by 
establishing certain rules for the operas 
tion of irregular common carriers by mo- 
tor vehicle, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 





ANNUITY TO WIDOWS OF JUDGES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, ine 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 16) to provide for payment of an an- 
nuity to widows of judges, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred, 
or ordered to be placed on the calendar, 
as indicated: 


H.R. 156. An act to repeal the Alaska 
railroads tax; 

H. R. 5998. An act to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; 

H. R. 7188. An act to provide that the ad- 
ditional tax imposed by section 2470 (a) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code shall not ap- 
ply in respect of coconut oil produced in, or 
produced from materials grown in, the Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; and 

H.R.7189. An act to amend the provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code which 
relate to machine guns and short-barrelled 
firearms, so as to impose a tax on the mak- 
ing of sawed-off shotguns and to extend 
such provisions to Alaska and Hawaii, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 4764. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the participa- 
tion of certain Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada in the Northeastern Interstate For- 
est Fire Protection Compact, and for other 
purposes; ordered to be placed on the cal- 
endar, 





PRINTING OF MONOGRAPH ON THE 
FORESTS OF WYOMING (S. DOC. 
NO, 117) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have consulted the majority leader, the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
Far.Lanp]; the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN]; and the minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], 
in respect to the monograph I have be- 
fore me, on the forests of the State of 
Wyoming. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed as a Senate doc- 
ument. It is less than 50 pages in 
length, and therefore comes within the 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ERNEST A. TOLIN TO BE 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Thursday, April 17, 1952, at 9 a. m., 
in room 229, in the Federal Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif., upon the nomination of 
Hon. Ernest A. Tolin, of California, to 
be United States district judge for the 
southern district of California. Judge 
Tolin is now serving under a recess ap- 
pointment. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Text of radio interview conducted by him 
with Dr. Hugh H. Bennett on the subject 
Soil Conservation and West Virginia Farm 
Prosperity. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address entitled “Immigration and Free- 
dom,” delivered by him in New York City, 
April 5, 1952, before a forum sponsored by 
the National Democratic Club. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

Personal report to the people of North 
Dakota, written by Senator Younc, dated 
April 2, 1952. 


By Mr. TOBEY: 

Statement by Cassius M. Clay to the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, re- 
garding RFC loans to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Article entitled “Youth Makes World of 
Friendship,” written by Robert Terry, and 
published in the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 7, 1952. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “Eisenhower as a Mili- 
tary Man,” published in the Washington Post 
of April 8, 1952. 

Article entitled “Fiasco,” written by Walter 
Lippmann, and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 7, 1952. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article entitled “Cost of Government Ex- 
ceeds Savings,” published in the Life Insur- 
ance Courant of April 1952, 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Editorial entitled “The People Couldn’t 
Lose,” published in the Charlottesville (Va.) 
Daily Progress. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 
Article entitled “The Foreign Aid Bill,” 


‘reprinted in the Christian Science Monitor 


from Business Week. 

Article entitled “I Appeal to 531 Modern 
Kings—Help Save World Peace,” written by 
Clarence Poe, president and editor of the 
Progressive Farmer. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

Speech delivered by Senator GILLETTE be- 
fore the District Democratic Club on April 
6, 1952. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Address on the subject America’s Posi- 
tion on the International Front—As I See 
It, delivered by Hugh G. Grant, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Georgia Press Institute, 
at the University of Georgia, February 21, 
1951. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Letter addressed to him by Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, con- 
cerning alcoholism among soldiers in Ger- 
many. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Copies of correspondence between himself 
and the attorney general of California and 
members of certain medical associations. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Anticlimax,” relating 
to the Truman-McGrath conflict, published 
in the Washington Post April 6, 1952. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Address by Miss Dolores M. Gottfried, of 
Salem, Oreg., winner of Oregon Voice of De- 
mocracy Contest, and a newspaper article 
announcing her award. 

Poem entitled “In re the Bryson-Kefauver 
Juke-Box Bill,” written by Miss Flora E. 
Breck, of Portland, Oreg. 





NAVAL RECRUIT TRAINING 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to address the Senate 
for not exceeding 2 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Maryland is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Last Sat- 
urday I had the privilege of being the 
reviewing officer in the graduation ex- 
ercises at the United States Naval Train- 
ing Center, Bainbridge, Md. During the 
course of the exercises, I saw men and 
women who 10 weeks ago were civilians 
execute most difficult drill maneuvers 
and demonstrate other military attain- 
ments. I think that is a great tribute to 
the commandant of the Fifth Naval Dis- 


trict, and also to the commanding officer 
of the training center, which during the 
year it has been operating has gradu- 
ated 33,000 persons. 

I wish to take this opportunity to say 
that I believe Capt. R. H. Smith, United 
States Navy, commander, naval train- 
ing center, and Capt. F. Wolsieffer, 
United States Navy, commanding officer, 
recruit training command, and all those 
associated with them, deserve great 
credit for the fine work they are doing 
for our young men and young women at 
ps station, and I heartily commend 

em, 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1946 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 913) to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to provide for the more effective evalua- 
tion of the fiscal requirements of the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute to Senate bill 913. 

Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief observation, 
inasmuch as I am chairman of the com- 
mittee and in charge of the bill. 

So far as I am able to ascertain, there 
will be only two or three general 
speeches this afternoon in favor of the 
bill. We should be able to start voting 
on amendments within an hour on such 
a matter, and then proceed to a final 
vote on the bill today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
amendment pending except a commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. A number of amendments have 
been printed and are lying on the table, 
but they have not actually been offered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand that 
they will be offered. I thought it well 
to make the announcement that we ex- 
pect to conclude consideration of the 
bill this afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I read in the press that 
the Senator from Arkansas intended to 
accept a couple of amendments to the 
bill. I was wondering what they may be. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I am going to ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HaypeEn], which strikes out 
the paragraph designated “(j)” on page 
16. 


Mr. AIKEN. Would that still leave in 
the bill the provision that the member- 
ship of the proposed committee shall 
consist of members from the four com- 
mittees to which reference has been 
made? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
that since the committee approved the 
bill in that form, as chairman of the com- 
mittee I should not feel at liberty to 
accept an amendment making any 
change in that respect. That is a mat- 
ter which will have to address itself to 
the Senate. I prefer that the Senate 
take action. AsI pointed out yesterday, 
and as the Senator will observe from the 
original bill, I introduced the bill with 
the provision that membership on the 
proposed joint committee should con- 
sist of members of the Appropriations 
Committees only. However, since my 
committee reported the bill with an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, of course, I feel obligated to sup- 
port the position of the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator’s first 
idea was undoubtedly best, and would 
lead to considerably less confusion and 
duplication. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iassume that such 
an amendment will have to be voted on 
by the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the Senate will 
make the change suggested. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the proper name for the bill 
under consideration would be “the nec- 
essary congressional working tool.” I 
am supporting Senate bill 913 because of 
my experiences growing out of my con- 
nection with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Even though I have never been 
a member of that great committee, I have 
been an ex officio member of one of its 
subcommittees, namely, the Subcom- 
mittee on Army Civil Functions. 

Before I proceed further I wish to 
pay special tribute to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.tan] for his long, 
faithful, diligent, and conscientious 
work on this subject as he tried to cope 
with one of the practical problems con- 
fronting the Congress. I think he has 
brought forth a bill the reasonable op- 
eration of which would go a long way 
toward meeting the practical conditions 
which we must combat. 

I shall support Senate bill 913, to cre- 
ate a Joint Committee on the Budget. 
During the time I have been in the Con- 
gress I have been greatly impressed by 
the almost impossible task which con- 
fronts the Appropriations Committees in 
their consideration of the thousands of 
items of detailed expenditures of more 
than 60 agencies comprising the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 
It has not been my privilege to be a 
regular member of the Appropriations 
Committee, but I have served for more 
than 3 years as an ex officio member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Army Civil Functions. I know from 
direct observation that it is absolutely 
impossible for the 21 Senators who com- 
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prise the Appropriations Committee to 
give adequate and appropriate attention 
to a $80,000,000,000 budget. It simply 
cannot be done under the present system, 
even if these 21 Senators give these mat- 
ters their entire attention night and day. 
Incidentally, the members of the Senate 
Appropriations Cominittee labor long 
and faithfully and endlessly, trying to 
cover the innumerable responsibilities of 
their stupendous task. I happen to 
know that last year in the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill alone, 
there were 1,863 separate activities for 
consideration. Indicating the vast 
range of programs involved, I under- 
stand the Treasury Department has 
5,000 major accounts against which more 
than 300,000,000 checks are drawn each 
year, 
BUDGET GROWTH 


The budget has grown in the last 30 
years from less than $4,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1923 to more than $85,- 
009,000,000 during the fiscal year 1953, 
and the budget document itself has 
grown to where it now consists of 1,786 
printed pages. It is now larger than the 
average metropolitan telephone book 
and consists of thousands of detailed 
budget items. 

The Congress has provided the execu- 
tive branch with adequate machinery to 
evaluate its programs and to prepare and 
submit budget estimates to the legisla- 
tive branch for action, but it has woe- 
fully neglected to establish a correspond- 
ing agency to serve its own needs. 

In 1921 the General Accounting Office 
was created completely independent of 
the executive branch so that the Con- 
gress would have some agency to check 
on expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment after they had been made. There 
were then a total of seven employees 
on the staff of each of the Committees 
on Appropriations to check on the alloca- 
tion of funds before they were spent. 

The Congress also granted to the Pres- 
ident on June 10, 1921, authority to sub- 
mit an annual budget to the Congress, 
together with his estimates of receipts, 
expenditures, and other budgetary data. 
This act created the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, which was then located in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, under the di- 
rection of the President. Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1939 transferred the 
Bureau of the Budget from the Treasury 
Department to the Executive Office of 
the President. Today the Bureau of the 
Budget consists of approximately 500 
trained and experieneed fiscal personnel 
who provide the President with the es- 
sential information he needs to properly 
and adequately present the fiscal aspects 
of programs administered by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to the 
Congress in support of his annual appro- 
priation requests. 

In addition to these legislative steps, 
the Congress has taken other important 
steps to improve the fiscal structure of 
the executive branch. In 1950 it ap- 
proved the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedure Act, the Post Office Financial 
Control Act, and acts improving the fi- 
nancial operations of the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Some of these enact- 
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ments were in line with recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, and as 
I understand have improved and supple- 
mented previous enactments, which 
have resulted in vastly improved finan- 
cial controls in the executive branch of 
Government. 
CONGRESS NEEDS AID 


I feel that the Congress must have the 
necessary working tools to develop the 
facts that pertain to the needs and oper- 
ations of various governmental programs 
and that these facts should be developed 
from the viewpoint of the Congress, 
which carries the full responsibilities in 
our form of government in matters of 
taxation and appropriations. This bill, 
S. 913, before the Senate today is not the 
complete answer of course, but it is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction and a 
necessary step. There is another rem- 
edy, and perhaps this is the only certain 
remedy, and this will be a taxpayers rev- 
olution; and this is exactly what is go- 
ing to happen unless we make these ap- 
propriation reductions in a systematic 
way that will retain the necessary and 
essential parts of the governmental pro- 
grams on a sound basis. This revolu- 
tion of which I speak will follow orderly 
processes, the principal step of which will 
be to sweep a Congress out of office which 
does not use every diligent effort to elim- 
inate unnecessary expenditures. 

There are some who believe that the 
Congress should merely appropriate the 
money for the use of the executive 
branch, and that they should be per- 
mitted to administer and spend these 
funds where and how they may deter- 
mine without interference, guidance, or 
control. This thinking has largely 
grown out of the fact that the Congress 
has failed to carry out its constitutional 
authority over the control of the purse. 
With the tremendous increases in taxes 
that have become necessary incident to 
the World Wars and the present defense 
effort, Congress must reestablish its posi- 
tion as the guardian of the public purse. 
The people of this country have a right 
to expect each member they elect to the 
Senate or the House of Representatives 
to use every possible diligence in elimi- 
nating unnecessary expenditures so that 
every possible tax dollar may be utilized 
in the defense effort which is so essential 
to the welfare of the Nation at this time. 
The people want their government to 
function, but they do not want to pay 
$2 in tax money when $1 will do. 

There are a total of 29 persons pres- 
ently employed on the staff of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, in- 
cluding 8 on its “watchdog subcommit- 
tee,” and 36 on the staff of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

In other words, Mr. President, 65 em- 
ployees of the two committees guide Con- 
gress, and Congress has the sole respon- 
sibility for the expenditure of the $85.- 
000,000,000. Only 65 employees help 
Members of Congrezs say grace over an 
$85,000,000,000 budget. It is not within 
the realm of human capability to per- 
form such a task. 

CONTRAST IN STAFFS 


Thus, it is seen that while the tremen- 
dous demands on Government have in- 
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creased to the extent that it requires a 
staff of 500 trained and experienced per- 
sonnel working 12 months in the year, 
regarding the budget as prepared by the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment, we have increased the staff of the 
Appropriations Committee during this 
same period of time from 14 employees 
to 57, some of whom are on a temporary 
loan basis from the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. President, let me make doubly clear 
that there is certainly no reflection on 
the ability or the capacity of any mem- 
ber of the present staffs of these com- 
mittees. According to my actual obser- 
vation of staff members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I do not be- 
lieve persons can be found who would 
do superior work; they do a remarkable 
job far beyond the call of duty and are 
highly efficient. There are no clock 
watchers among them. However, they 
do not have the time, the facilities, nor 
the opportunity to cover the field work 
that I think is absolutely essential if the 
Congress is to perform its proper func- 
tions in appropriating money. 

Let us daily remember, Mr: President, 
that the Constitution of the United 
States puts the sole responsibility for the 
laying of taxes and the making of ap- 
propriations on the Congress, thus plac- 
ing the representatives of the people in 
control of the Government by control- 
ling the purse strings. The responsibility 
rests solely with the Congress. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that point 
because I know we are feeling the tre- 
mendous impact of the huge defense 
spending program. We must not lull 
ourselves into the feeling that, after all, 
we are not responsible for this money, 
that it must go for defense, and we there- 
fore do not have to look at these appro- 
priations as closely as we otherwise 
would. 

As a practical matter, however, the 
Congress has in part lost the control of 
its own fiscal affairs because of the im- 
mensity of the governmental operations 
and the present lack of facilities to cope 
with the conditions that confront us in 
making appropriations. 

We are now into the fourth month of 
the session that is scheduled to end near 
the 1st of July. Appropriation bills are 
being sent over from the House of Rep- 
resentatives which carry reductions be- 
low the budget estimates amounting to 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Naturally the heads of various 
departments and bureaus will defend 
their departments before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and testify ably 
in behalf of a restoration of these funds. 
This will be virtually all the testimony 
that the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee will have on the subject except in 
isolated instances. The committee will 
not have the benefit of trained field men 
who have on-the-ground knowledge of 
the programs gained and presented as 
representatives of the committee. In 
other words, so far as the testimony in 
the case is concerned, Congress will not 
be represented and it is too late now to 
send personnel into the field to deter- 
mine the actual facts. 

Mr. President, I remember that one 
year when I was a member of the sub- 


committee 454 witnesses appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee either in person 
or by submitting statements. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-three of those witnesses 
testified in favor of increased appropria- 
tions. Only one witness was opposed to 
an increase in the appropriations. That 
is a fair indication of the trend of testi- 
mony before the committees, and such 
testimony is all that is available to the 
committees and the Congress unless Con- 
gress develops a staff of its own, suffi- 
ciently large in size and with sufficient 
training and ability to be able to obtain 
the facts from the standpoint of the Con- 
gress and to have an on-the-ground 
knowledge of the facts. If Congress ob- 
tains the facts, it will be able to arrive 
at fair judgment regarding the action it 
should take. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to 


‘yield. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Has it not been the 
observation of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that, in the natural course of 
events, those who want appropriations 
made are the ones who interest them- 
selves in such matters and take the time 
and trouble to come before the commit- 
tees to plead for appropriations, whereas 
the average citizen relies upon his repre- 
sentatives in Congress to obtain the nec- 
essary information and to act judiciously 
on the basis of it? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Arkansas is eminently correct. At the 
present time those of us who serve in 
Congress are without the tools we need 
if we are properly to represent the public 
in these matters. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to per- 
mit me to ask another question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yesterday the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], ex- 
pressed some doubt about the bill, imply- 
ing that he entertained some fears that 
the bill, when enacted, might detract 
from the prestige, influence, or respon- 
sibility of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees as they now are constituted. I 
know that is not the intent of the bill; 
and I wonder whether the Senator from 
Mississippi, who has studied the bill, can 
read into it anything which in any way 
would impair the effectiveness of the Ap- 
propriations Committees; or does the 
Senator from Mississippi find that, in- 
stead of impairing their effectiveness and 
importance, the bill would augment, 
fortify, and strengthen the power, 
effectiveness, and importance of the 
Appropriations Committees? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am certain in my 
own mind that the bill, when enacted, 
will facilitate the performance by the 
Appropriations Committees of their 
highly important duties. The proposed 
joint committee would be a subordinate 
working tool of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, and is designed as such, and the 
bill is drawn up on that basis. I am 
sure that will be the practical effect of 
the bill when it is in operation. 


Mr. President, the present condition 
illustrates with great emphasis the ab- 
solute necessity for trained personnel 
employed the year around in develop- 
ing.at the ground level the facts with 
reference to these programs. Another 
practical illustration comes to mind: 
Last year authorization bills for one of 
the armed services carried items for 
permanent barracks in the United States, 
costing from $2,000 to $2,400 per unit. 
Each member of the committee thought 
that was far too much, but there was no 
evidence to offset the figures and not 
time enough to investigate the question. 
As I understand it, the Appropriations 
Committee had the same experience in 
regard to that matter, and the figures 
were never reduced. 

EVALUATE PROGRAMS 


This bill would require the staff of 
the proposed. Joint Committee on the 
Budget to evaluate programs authorized 
by the Congress and to report to the 
appropriate committees whether such 
programs were being carried out as 
directed under the enabling legislation. 
The staff would further be required to 
report to the appropriate committees 
any duplications that might result from 
new enactments, and to suggest the re- 
peal or amendment of acts which au- 
thorize programs in conflict with new 
concepts of Federal operations. This 
phase of the Joint Committee’s opera- 
tions alone should effectuate the saving 
of many millions of dollars. Too often 
the Congress, in following recommenda- 
tions of its committees, establishes a 
long-term program and then piles pro- 
gram after program upon the original 
authorization without in any way de- 
termining how the basic act is operat- 
ing or how it should be changed to con- 
form to the new programs. Under the 
pending bill, the staff would be author- 
ized and directed continually to inform 
the substantive committees dealing with 
program authorizations relative to du- 
plication of activities or the lack of need 
of Federal programs previously au- 
thorized by such committees. 

The bill would also require each of 
the committees, in approving legislation, 
not only to fully apprise the Congress 
itself of the initial cost of any program 
authorization, but to submit estimates 
as to the extended cost of such pro- 
grams over a period of 5 years. This 
provision of the bill is something that 
Congress has long needed for its own 
guidance, and should result in a better 
and more complete appraisal of proposed 
legislation involving the expenditure of 
Federal funds. This section of the bill 
will also provide the Congress with the 
means of obtaining necessary informa- 
tion for placing adequate restrictions 
and limitations on departmental opera- 
tions, so as to insure conformance to the 
intent of the Congress with respect to 
the funds approved for specific Federal 
projects. 

FOSTER JOINT ACTION 


Finally, the bill, while not setting 
forth any rigid requirement therefor, 
would encourage the holding of joint 
hearings in the initial stages of the 
money bills. This has long been a need 
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which the Congress has for various rea- 
sons heretofore failed to adopt. Opera- 
tion of this section, as contemplated by 
the bill, would eliminate the need for ex- 
tensive, duplicating hearings requiring 
the attendance of Members of the House 
and the Senate to hear practically the 
same presentation of basic facts relative 
to each of the departmental and agency 
programs. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. I take it that the Senator 
from Mississippi is strongly in favor of 
the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I am supporting 
the bill, but I am also supporting some 
of the amendments proposed to it. 

Mr, LONG. One point which occurs 
to me is that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has the function of passing on 
proposed authorizations for the military 
budget, which now is more than half of 
the total budget; in fact, it is perhaps 
75 percent of the total. I notice that the 
bill does not contain a provision that one 
or more members of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate or the Armed 
Services Committee of the House shall 
serve on the proposed joint committee. 
It has seemed to me that the Armed 
Services Committee was not sufficiently 
staffed to send one of its members to 
review the need for vast expenditures 
for bases and installations, as well as 
materials, authorizations for which were 
being requested by the Armed Services. 
I wonder whether the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi feels that, therefore, perhaps the 
Armed Services Committee should be 
represented on the proposed joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I feel that no com- 
mittee other than the Appropriations 
Committee should be represented on the 
joint committee. I take that position 
inasmuch as the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has the final responsibility of 
recommending to Congress how much 
money shall be appropriated and spent 
for the various projects. 

I believe we can either follow the 
course of having all the committees have 
their own staffs of sufficient size and 
training to be able to examine the field 
of operations coming within the pur- 
view of the respective committees, or 
we can center and build up that work 
around the Appropriations Committee. 
I think the bill strikes the best course, 
and I shall support an amendment pro- 
viding that no committee other than the 
Appropriations Committee shall be rep- 
resented on the joint committee. 

I believe the Armed Services Commit- 
tee will have to do some work of its 
own. However, I think we must center 
this investigatory work somewhere, and 
I believe it should revolve around the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
whether he dces not think it might be 
quite appropriate if the services of this 


joint committee were made available to 
the various committees? Provision 
might be made for its members to ap- 
pear before various committees to ad- 
vise them, for example, in the case of 
the Armed Services Committee with 
reference to the findings of the joint 
committee regarding authorizations for 
the armed services. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Wyoming has 
made an excellent point. As I see it, 
he has suggested what will be one of 
the primary functions of the joint con- 
gressional budget committee. The view 
which the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi takes is that it is not to be of 
service to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, alone, but it is to be of service to 
all of us. I think, however, it should 
be centered around and built around 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
two Houses, working together. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, if I may 
ask one further question, does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi look upon the 
work of the proposed joint committee 
as being in the nature of a preaudit of 
expenditures which are to be made? 

Mr. STENNIS. In part, yes; a pre- 
audit—that is a good way to express 
it—to determine what expenditures are 
justified, and to ascertain the basic facts. 
That is to be done in the field by agents 
representing the Congress—not by 
someone else; not by the departments, 
not by the executive branch, but by 
Representatives of the Congress, which 
carries the responsibility. It should be 
@ preaudit and a preappraisal of the 
facts. 

Mr. HUNT. One more question: Is 
there any doubt in the mind of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
that the entire membership of the Sen- 
ate, and especially the members of the 
Appropriations Committee, will be far 
better informed on the question of what 
the money they are appropriating will 
be spent for than has ever been the case 
in the Senate heretofore? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
from Wyoming is correct. I emphasize 
that this is a necessary step, that some- 
thing of this nature is absolutely re- 
quired before Senators, as human be- 
ings, can cope adequately with the prob- 
lems which are placed before them from 
day to day. 

It is my understanding that S. 913 has 
been endorsed by more than 30 State 
taxpayers’ associations affiliated with 
the National Conference of State Tax- 
payers Associations, by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and by out- 
standing political scientists. Officials 
and members of these great organiza- 
tions are persons who have to deal with 
fiscal problems in their everyday opera- 
tions. They know the importance of at- 
taining economy and efficiency in fiscal 
affairs, if they are to realize profits in 
the operation of their businesses. They 
have, by supporting this bill, clearly in- 
dicated that they also recognize the de- 
ficiencies in the fiscal operations of the 
Federal Government, and endorse the 
objective of the pending bill as being es- 
sential to the utilization of tax dollars 
which they, their employees, and their 
stockholders pay into the Federal Treas- 
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ury. I think it is not only appropriate 
that these groups interest themselves in 
this type of legislation, but I feel it 
should carry weight with the Congress 
itself that these leaders of industry have 
urged us, as their representatives and 
spokesmen in tax matters, to take the 
necessary action to insure more efficiency 
and economy in the operations of the 
Federal Government. 

The largest single private industry, the 
General Motors Corp., has an income 
of approximately one-tenth that of the 
Federal Government. I am sure that 
the board of directors of the General 
Motors Corp., or any other large indus- 
try, would not tolerate the lack of fiscal 
controls within that great corporation 
comparable to the present fiscal struc- 
ture of the legislative branch. 

Mr. President, I desire to emphasize 
that picture. Imagine a private cor- 
poration, with 10 times the income of 
General Motors Corp., spending such a 
sum as $80,000,000,000 through its board 
of directors, we will say, and doing it 
upon the information and advice of only 
57 men, who would constitute the only 
staff they would have to advise them 
as to what the facts were which justi- 
fied the expenditure of the $80,000,000,- 
000. Itisunthinkable. In the practical 
affairs of life it is beyond imagination 
to think that an average businessman, 
much less one who is up to date, would 
consider embarking on such a venture 
as spending that much money with no 
more guidance and advice at his com- 
mand than that of only 57 men. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Speaking of the 
amount of money involved and the tre- 
mendous job the Members of the Sen- 
ate have, of passing on appropriations, 
I made a check last year, when this bill 
was being considered by the committee. 
I may say to the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that we discussed eight of the 
largest corporations in the country, 
namely, General Motors, A. T. & T., At- 
lantic & Pacific, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, United States Steel, Sears Roe- 
buck, Swift & Co., and Chrysler. The 
total of the annual expenditures by those 
companies, comprising eight of the lar- 
gest corporations in the United States, 
was but $27,000,000,0000, or about one- 
third of the budget we are called upon 
to consider annually for the National 
Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s contribution of those facts, par- 
ticularly at this point, because it em- 
phasizes what I was trying to point out 
by way of comparison between the sys- 
tem under which we are operating in 
the Senate and the system which is em- 
ployed by modern business firms. 

Any modern business firm would want 
to know where and how its income was 
being expanded, and where reductions 
could properly be made in order to in- 
crease its services to the public and real. 
ize greater profits in its operations. It 
is my view that the Federal Government 
could well follow the example of some 
of our larger corporations in providing 
itself with a proper and adequate fiscal 
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structure to deal with its activities which 
extend not only into the operations of 
industry, but into the lives of every 
citizen of these United States. 


FACTS FOR ALL 


With such a joint committee and its 
staff functioning on a continuous basis, 
studying and reviewing budget requests 
and program expenditues beginning at 
the end of each fiscal year, and project- 
ing its surveillance on through until the 
budget document is submitted in Jan- 
uary of each year, the Appropriations 
Committees and individual Members of 
Congress would have ready access to any 
specific budget item. Not only would 
this bring about a complete understand- 
ing of the operations of each and every 
project, but would-enable the Congress 
to effect scientific cuts in appropriations 
based on the facts and not by the meat- 
ax process. Members of Congress would 
know where cuts could be made and how 
much, without interfering with the oper- 
ations of programs approved by the Con- 
gress in the public interest. 

Under such a program, with full in- 
formation already developed on all im- 
portant budget items, action could be 
expedited, and the appropriation bills 
approved early in the year well ahead of 
the end of the current fiscal year period. 
There would be less need for drastic ad- 
justments in conferences, since decisions 
would be based on the same basic facts 
and staff reports, and eliminate many 
differences that develop between the two 
Houses under the present policies. This 
would permit Members of Congress to 
devote more time to other legislative 
matters and to the interests of their 
constituents. 

Mr. President, I conclude with the 
same thought and the same theory that 
I mentioned in the first sentence, namely, 
that the practica: title of this bill should 
be “Necessary Congressional Working 
Tool.”’ 

I yield the door. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the very able address of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi on the 
Y¥ nding measure, I discovered in my file 
a very interesting article which appeared 
in Real Estate News Letter of July 30, 
1951, entitled “Lasso the Wild Mare.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle may be printed in the ody of the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Lasso THE Wrzip MARE 
(By Herb Nelson) 

Runaway Government spending and waste 
i+ Washington today is beyond the ability 
of any one person to estimate or compre- 
hend. Nothing like it has ever been known 
before. 

If you take the eight largest corporations 
in our country—General Motors, A. T. & T.; 
Atlantic & Pacific; Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey; United States Steel; Sears, Roebuck; 
Swift & Co.; and Chrysler—and add up their 
total income, it would be $27,000,000,000, 
or about half of what Congress is now ap- 
propriating. These companies employ 1,920,- 
000 people, while the Government has 2,390,- 
000 civilian employees and 3,250,000 in the 
armed services. Such figures are cited in a 


report by Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, Dem- 
ocrat, Arkansas, on fiscal matters. 

Last January NAREB’s directors adopted 
a resolution asking that Congress create a 
special commission of Members of the Sen- 
ate and House to review constantly and to 
hold continuous hearings with respect to 
expenditures of Government. 

President Summer in his speeches has 
urged this plan to create an emergency com- 
mission of the House and Senate with full 
power to review expenditures item by item. 

Worried Members of the Senate and House, 
faced with defense spending of a billion a 
week and with forecasts of a $100,000,000,000 
budget, are coming to similar conclusions. 

It is good news that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, headed by Senator McCLELLAN, 
has unanimously produced a bill, S. 913, to 
create such a joint commission of the House 
and Senate as President Summer has urged. 

The bill provides for a “watchdog commit- 
tee” on the budget composed of 18 members, 
9 from the Senate and 9 from the House, 
drawn from the two Committees on Ap- 
propriations and on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. This committee 
would function constantly, holding hearings 
whether or not Congress is in session. It 
would review every penny of the vast budg- 
etary requests that are made, which now 
require a volume as big as a telephone book 
just to list. 

The committee would have a staff of ex- 
perts, giving full time to the task of analyzing 
the budget and making recommendation for 
the elimination of unnecessary spending or 
waste. 

Harried members of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations have tried to 
do their job through a score of subcommit- 
tees, covering different departments and 
activities. When it is considered that some 
of the departments are bigger than any 


single corporation, it is easy to see that a 
Member of the House and Senate cannot 
master fiscal problems and approve its budget 
as an incidental part-time activity. 

Encouraging and necessary, bill S. 913 in 
the Senate is an amendment to the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. It has not 
yet been introduced in the House, but that 
will undoubtedly come soon. It is a fine bill 
and will give the taxpayer at least some 
assurance that there will be a disinterested 
expert to cast a quizzical eye on some of the 
fantastic demands of the departments and 
bureaus for indefinite and continued expend- 
iture. 

The French people have always been sav- 
ing, but their Government has spent and 
spent. The French franc, once worth 20 
cents, is now worth only one-seventieth as 
much, and Government threatens to dissolve 
into impotence and futility. The point is 
nations can go bankrupt. It isn’t true that 
debt doesn’t matter as long as we owe it to 
ourselves. 

Give President Al Summer a lift on this 
vital part of his program. Help save your- 
self some money. Take your fountain pen in 
hand and drop a note to both of your Sen- 
ators and to your Representative, asking 
them to read and to support S. 913, to create 
a “watchdog committee” of the Congress on 
executive expenditures. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, returned to the Senate 
in compliance with its request, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and 
establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to 


provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources. ; 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 156. An act to repeal the Alaska rail- 
roads tax; 

H.R. 4764. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the participation 
of certain Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada in the Northeastern Interstate Forest 
Fire Protection Compact, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5998. An act to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; 

H. R. 7188. An act to provide that the addi- 
tional tax imposed by section 2470 (a) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code shall not apply 
in respect of coconut oil produced in, or 
produced from materials grown in, the terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands; and 

H.R. 7189. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which relate to 
machine guns and short-barrelled firearms, 
so as to impose a tax on the making of sawed- 
off shotguns and to extend such provisions to 
Alaska and Hawaii, and for other purposes. 





AFFAIRS IN TUNISIA—ROLE OF 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am not 
among those whose daily exercise con- 
sists in throwing stones at the foreign 
policy of the United States as it is ad- 
ministered by the President and Secre- 
tary of State. When the history of this 
era comes to be written, the courageous 
statesmanship of this administration in 
supporting the principles of peace and 
collective security under the charter of 
the United Nations will stand forth in 
true perspective. Korea will be remem- 
bered in world history as Concord is re- 
membered in American history. The 
Uniting for Peace Resolution sponsored 
by our Government in the General As- 
sembly in 1950 will stand as an eternal 
reminder that no nation can veto the 
aggregate sentiments of mankind. 

It is just because our record in sup- 
port of United Nations principles is so 
outstanding that I feel impelled to give 
warning concerning a situation which 
now confronts us in the United Nations. 

There is now being debated in the 
Security Council of the United Nations a 
matter which so far has attracted little 
attention in this country. But it is a 
matter which may profoundly affect the 
position and influence of the United 
States throughout the world, particularly 
in Africa and throughout the Near, Mid- 
dle, and Far East. 


There is trouble in Tunisia—trouble 
between the French authorities and the 
Bey of Tunis, trouble between the French 
authorities and Tunisian political lead- 
ers who were until recently members of 
the Tunisian Government but who have 
been replaced and jailed by the French 
authorities. 

The matter has been brought before 
the Security Council by the Government 
of Pakistan as one which might lead to 
international friction, and which, if not 
resolved, is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity. Nearly every state throughout the 
Near and Middle East has evinced an in- 
terest in the situation. 
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The question at the present moment is 
not how the Security Council should deal 
with this situation, but whether it should 
take notice of the situation, whether it 
should put the question of Tunisia on its 
agenda. 

The case will become in the eyes of the 
peoples of the Near and Middle East a 
test case, a test case to determine wheth- 
er in the future the United Nations can 
be relied upon even to discuss a case in- 
volving the principle of self-determina- 
tion when that principle clashes with 
colonialism and the interest of colonial 
powers. 

Until recently I thought that there was 
no question where the United States 
steod or ought to stand in this matier. I 
had thought that we had accepted the 
United Nations as the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy and had made clear that 
all defensive arrangements like NATO 
were to be in support of the principles of 
the United Nations and not in the defense 
of the specidl interests of one group of 
states to the detriment of the legitimate 
rights of any other group of states or 
peoples. 

I had thought that we had taken a firm 
stand that all matters affecting peace 
and security should be open to discussion 
in the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations. I recall that at the time of the 
San Francisco Conference President 
Truman sent Mr. Hopkins to tell Gener- 
alissimo Stalin that we could not allow 
any state the right to veto the discussion 
of a question affecting peace and secu- 
rity in the Security Council. We stood 
against any arbitrary limitation on the 
right to discuss matters affecting peace 
and security. 

But now we are told that the United 
States is going to abstain from voting on 
the question whether the Tunisian case 
should be put on the agenda for discus- 
sion. If the United States abdicates its 
leadership and fails to vote, it seems un- 
likely that the seven votes required to 
put the case on the agenda will be se- 
cured. The small nations on the Coun- 
cil, some of which are dependent on our 
power and generosity, will hesitate to 
vote when the great United States does 
not take an open stand. 

Our failure to take an open stand, Mr. 
President, would be, in my judgment, a 
negation of the principles of free discus- 
sion in the United Nations for which we 
have heretofore fought. Our failure to 
permit issues to come before the United 
Nations when they are embarrassing to 
our allies does not dispel or banish those 
issues. They remain, but our ability to 
deal with them, our ability to play a 
conciliatory and honorable part in their 
solution, is weakened by our own action 
in denying debate. 

Our refusal to vote to put the Tunisian 
question on the agenda in the Security 
Council will not help our friend and ally, 
France. It will not help NATO or the 
NATO members. On the contrary, it 
will weaken NATO and cast suspicion 
and distrust on NATO and its basic 
purposes. 

We must not let the mistaken notion 
spread that NATO supports colonialism 
against self-determination; that. the 
NATO powers are concerned to use the 
United Nations only for their own pur- 


poses rather than to uphold the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

The late Senator Vandenberg and 
others of us in the Senate wisely insisted 
that NATO should be linked with the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations so that it would never become 
a mere power alliance. Let us be care- 
ful not to scrap, by our action or non- 
action in the United Nations, the very 
principles we insisted upon writing into 
the Atlantic Pact. 

No one realizes more than I do, Mr. 
President, the important strategic inter- 
ests we have in North Africa and the 
Near East, but those interests can only 
be imperiled and not helped by neglect- 
ing amd negating the principles of the 
United Nations. 

If we adhere to the proposition on 
which NATO was founded, that NATO 
exists to strengthen the United Nations, 
we will have the friends and allies out- 
side the NATO countries whom we need 
to maintain the strength and unity of the 
free world. If we forsake the principles 
of the United Nations, we will not help 
NATO, but we will destroy the unity of 
the free world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I pield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In substance, 
what the Senator has been saying is 
that the United States should take a 
position at this time, either pro or con, 
in order to get ahead of the game and 
not allow the situation to come to a 
crisis and have the United States or 
NATO called upon to solve the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. HILL. The United States should 
forthrightly take a position in favor of 
putting the Tunisian question on the 
agenda for discussion in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that some of the criticism of the present 
administration is that it gets ahead of 
itself, so to speak, and does not plan 
far enough in advance? What the Sen- 
ator is now saying is that we should be 
sufficiently forewarned—— 

Mr. HILL. We must be forewarned; 
we must anticipate; we must stand 
squarely by the principles of the United 
Nations and let there be no question 
about our standing in favor of the self- 
determination of all nations. As the 
Senator has suggested, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. I 
thank the Senator. 





THE THREATENED STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, last 
week there was placed on the desk of 
each Senator a report from the Office of 
the Director of Defense Mobilization. 
This report, by and large, was very en- 
couraging. It showed the growing 
strength of this country militarily, in- 
dustrially, and economically in a very 
practical and clear-cut way. It told of 
the mobilization pattern, of military 
production, industrial expansion, mate- 
rial supplies and allocations, agriculture, 
manpower, and economic stabilization. 
From this report we got the understand- 
ing that the program in this country un- 
der the production act has been going 
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along very constructively and that it has 
operated effectively. Many new mate- 
rials have been furnished for industrial 
production. Allocation of steel to do- 
mestic concerns was increasing. The 
Army had adequate supplies of steel, as 
had the Navy and the Air Force, to take 
care of their needs. The same was true 
of aluminum and copper. The rubber 
supply is adequate to our needs and to 
any emergency we might anticipate. In- 
dustrial production generally has been 
on the increase, making the things 
which the people in this country want 
to buy, and at the same time keeping an 
adequate defense program for immediate 
needs and in anticipation of any further 
emergency. 

We also note that prices were declin- 
ing rather generally, that costs were 
down on most products for domestic use. 
The prices of a great portion of them 
were below ceiling prices, not only in 
the soft goods and consumer gocds, but 
likewise in agricultural products. The 
price of meat was coming down; the 
price of beef was at or below ceiling; the 
price of pork was below ceiling. Many 
prices were below the parity figure, pro- 
duction was constantly going up, and in- 
ventories in the country generally were 
high. 

With adequate production of the needs 
for war and industry, with prices de- 
clining, indicating that inflationary 
pressures were beginning to lessen, and 
that prices were finally going down, 
much encouragement was given to the 
people of our country. We finally felt 
that we had solved, or were solving and 
soon might solve, not only the question 
of production, but likewise the problem 
of abnormally high prices resulting from 
an undersupply of goods and an over- 
supply of money and credit. 

Of course, there still existed the con- 
stant threat of an unbalanced budget 
that might again, unless Congress made 
adequate reductions in appropriations 
so that they would come within the in- 
come of the country, exert a pres- 
sure which would result in again in- 
creased prices. 

Then we noted with considerable alarm 
that Mr. Wilson had resigned his po- 
sition. He had come into the Govern- 
ment service from industry, with a fine 
background, a very constructive ap- 
proach, and a sincere, patriotic devotion 
to his duty, and he personally assumed 
the full responsibility of the office to 
which he had been appointed. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, an 
editorial entitled “Mr. Wilson Resigns,” 
published in the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch of Tuesday, April 1, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It is extremely unlikely that any business- 
man, no matter how aware he may be of 
the deviousness of politics, can ever suc- 
cessfully play a politician’s game with other 
politicians. 

It is especially unlikely that he can ever 
do this successfully if, into the bargain, he 
is compelled to play under the rules of the 
professional politician and on the grounds 
chosen by the politician, 
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Charles E. Wilson, the recently resigned 
mobilization director, is the latest example 
of what can happen to a patriotic citizen 
who in all good faith answers the call to 
public service with a sincere determination 
to help his country. 

Mr. Wilson has had to quit because he 
thought all along that the Government’s 
attempt to avert the threatened steel strike 
was what it seemed to be. What he forgot 
in his sacrificial effort to be helpful is that 
the Government’s interference in the steel 
dispute was not for the purpose of settling 
it fairly, but was for the purpose of wringing 
some political advantage from seeming to 
step into the breach—a breach that could 
have been far more effectively filled by the 
process of free collective bargaining between 
the steel makers and the steel unions—and 
forcing a settlement which, of course, could 
be advantageously seized upon at an oppor- 
tune moment during the coming campaign. 

A part of this political maneuvering was 
the deliberate way in which Mr. Wilson, him- 
self, was set up as a straw man and then 
mowed down. 

He had conferred only a few days before 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s recommen- 
dations with the President on the probable 
terms of a steel strike settlement, and made 
it clear then that in his opinion any settle- 
ment which would set off another Govern- 
ment-supported wage-price spiral would 
dangerously injure the whole defense effort 
because of its inflationary results. 

He was satisfied in his own mind at that 
meeting that the Government agreed with 
him. What must have been his amazement 
when he learned that not only had the 
Wage Stabilization Board deliberately 
ignored this logical and sensible advice, but 
that almost simultaneously the CIO let loose 
a devastating blast at him, and this after its 
representatives, too, had had a private con- 
fab with the President. 

The hint that he, Mr. Wilson, was off on 
the wrong foot entirely in trying for a settle- 
ment which fitted into the Government’s 
so-called anti-inflationary control policies 
was strong enough. 

The mobilization director awakened too 
late to the fact that the whole control pro- 
gram is not primarily for the purpose of 
controls, but is simply a political device for 
the purpose of interfering, where such in- 
terference can be politically advantageous, 
in behalf of certain political ends and po- 
litical personalities. 

Mobilizer Wilson is only one of many such 
American businessmen who have given up 
the security of privacy of their important 
and constructive business careers to answer 
the call of public service, only to find that 
they have been called not for the purpose 
of serving their country but for the purpose 
of lending respectability to some of the more 
questionable activities of the politicians. 

The shameful political sacrifice of Mr. 
Wilson now makes an amicable settlement of 
the steel labor-management differences more 
remote than ever. He could hardly do any- 
thing else than resign, in view of the circum- 
stances, excepting, of course, as an enlight- 
ened and practical businessman he could 
have refused in the first place to have any- 
thing to do with a Government agency whose 
purposes are economically unsound to begin 
with. 

But that is aside from the point of this dis- 
cussion. The important thing here is that 
another lesson has been written in the his- 
tory of Government control organizations 
for all to see. And the public, generally, and 
businessmen, specifically, can learn a great 
deal by committing it to memory if they only 
will. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, it 
seems that the resignation of Mr. Wil- 
son resulted from a difference of opinion 
bc.uween himself and the President of 


the United States, and also from the con- 
fusion caused by events subsequent to 
the understanding Mr. Wilson claims he 
had with the President before he re- 
turned to Washington. 

The report of the Wage Stabilization 
Board proposed to give employees of the 
steel industry the largest increase in 
wages that has ever been given in the 
history of our country. In an attempt 
to adjust the proposed increases with 
prices of the products of steel companies, 
Mr. Wilson found himself absolutely 
frustrated because of the changed posi- 
tion of the President, and so he resigned. 
I think the resignation of Mr. Wilson 
was a blow not only to the whole pro- 
duction program of the Nation, but also 
to the prospects of holding the line 
against inflation. 

I do not know all the details by which 
the Wage Stabilization Board arrived 
at its ultimate conclusion, but I know 
there was a great deal of confusion and 
dispute as to the reasonableness of their 
report. Certainly the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board in its report went into fields 
which were never contemplated at the 
time the Defense Production Act was 
passed by Congress, and certainly were 
never in the mind of any member of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency or of the conference committee 
on which I had the duty of serving. 

Before the Senate at present is a bill 
to extend provisions of the Defense 
Production Act under which Mr. Wilson 
was serving, and under which the Wage 
Stabilization Board was created by order 
of the President. The bill would have 
been reported to the Senate almost 2 
weeks ago had it not been for confusion 
in the administration resulting from ac- 
tivities of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
no* only within its proper field of con- 
sideration and determination of ques- 
tions of fact, but particularly in its in- 
vasion of other fields, its consideration 
of matters that were never deemed to 
be within the province of the Wage 
Stabilization Board in any way, shape, or 
form. 

In the press last night, in contrast 
with what I mentioned a moment ago 
from the report of Mr. Wilson, regard- 
ing a reduction of prices and an in- 
creasing supply of goods, there was this 
headline: “All civilian supplies’”—and 
that means steel—“put under freeze; 
650,000 ready to quit posts.” 

A steel strike at this time would be 
disastrous to our whole domestic produc- 
tion program. Likewise, it might become 
disastrous to our defense program. Al- 
though there is an adequate amount of 
steel at the present time to take care of 
military needs under the present pro- 
gram, how long that situation will last 
will depend entirely on the length of the 
strike and the destructive results flowing 
from it. 

If the proposed increase in wages goes 
into effect there will inevitably be a tre- 
mendous increase in inflationary pres- 
sure throughout the country, because 
the effect will flow down through all 
channels of trade. Certainly those 
workers in industry who are engaged in 
fabricating steel are entitled to consid- 
eration, All across the board there will 


be constant and increasing demands for 
higher wages, which ultimately—and 
perhaps immediately—will result in 
higher prices to the consuming public. 
Such higher prices will not only affect 
the ordinary consumer in our domestic 
economy, but they will have a dangerous 
effect upon the whole defense production 
program, requiring increased appropria- 
tions to take care of increased costs. 

So as a result of the strike everyone 
will suffer. The war effort will suffer. 
We shall give encouragement to the 
enemies of our country and of freedom, 
and the Government will lose a great 
deal in the form of taxes. To such a 
program will ultimately increase the 
general tax burden to the ordinary tax- 
paying citizen of the United States. 

Out of every dollar that the steel com- 
panies make within the excess profits 
range, 82 percent goes to the Govern- 
ment. Of every dollar in these higher 
brackets which the steel companies lose 
because of their inability to make up in 
prices for increased cost, the Govern- 
ment will lose 82 cents. Of every dollar 
in lower brackets which the steel com- 
panies lose because of the squeeze be- 
tween costs and prices, the Government 
will lose 70 cents. The loss will run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, at a time 
when the budget is already threatened 
with imbalance, and the taxpayers have 
to make up the difference. The infla- 
tionary pressure will come not only from 
decreased production, and from in- 
creased purchasing power from the 
higher wages paid, but also from a 
sharply increased deficit in the Govern- 
ment budget. 

I think Mr. Wilson’s resignation has 
had disastrous repercussions. He should 
have been encouraged, and supported in 
negotiations in an attempt to settle this 
rather sensitive situation between indus- 
try and labor. He should have had the 
full support of the Administration in do- 
ing so. He might have been able to 
avoid what now seems to be an imminent 
and unavoidable strike. 

That leads me to a consideration of 
the panel board, which is called the Wage 
Stabilization Board, created under the 
Defense Production Act. It is made up 
of so many members representing in- 
dustry, so many representing labor, and 
so many representing the public. Their 
appointments were not confirmed by the 
Senate. They constitute an interim 
board, appointed by the President of the 
United States. So far as the law is con- 
cerned, their recommendations and re- 
ports are not binding. The only power 
they have is to recommend. As I stated 
a moment ago, their recommendations 
have been accepted by labor as binding 
upon the Government. Labor insists 
these recommendations be binding upon 
management. 

That raises a question which the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate must face very soon, namely, the 
question as to whether or not this board 
shall be continued, whether or not it shall 
be permitted to invade the province of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
and whether it shall be permitted to go 
into matters which it was never intended 
to consider. The Committee on Banking 
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and Currency must also consider the 
very nature of the Board itself. I for 
one, at the time the other bill was under 
consideration, opposed a tripartite panel 
board of this kind. I believe that every 
member of every board of this kind, if 
the board is to have any substance at all, 
or if its recommendations are to be given 
any credit, ought to represent the pub- 
lic. I believe that in this instance so se- 
rious are the results flowing from its 
considerations that the Senate ought to 
have the responsibility of approving the 
membership. If the President wants to 
appoint someone from the field of labor 
who understands the problems of labor, 
and someone from the field of business 
who understands the problems of busi- 
ness, well and good. However, there 
ought to be a paramount public respon- 
sibility, and the members of such a board 
should not be answerable to any seg- 
ment of our society which must be less 
than the whole public interest. 

This impending strike, following the 
recommendations of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, which, as I have said, dealt 
with many matters not within its prov- 
ince, has discredited the whole wage and 
price control program. When this pro- 
gram was under consideration many of 
us felt that it might be politically admin- 
istered and as a result would ultimately 
break down. It seems to be breaking 
down at the present time. 

Much credit is claimed for the control 
of prices by comparing them with prices 
a few months previous to the time the 
regulatory authorities were instituted 
and began operating. The fact is that 
there is no adequate comparison. The 
scare buying after Korea is no standard 
of comparison. No one can _ prove 
whether or not the whole price stabiliza- 
tion program has been effective in hold- 
ing down prices. In the judgment of the 
Senator from Ohio it is very doubtful 
if any prices have been held down by 
the operations of the price control au- 
thority. Certainly the first formula 
which was fixed by the wage stabiliza- 
tion authority has been pierced many, 
many times, and now I think is made 
completely useless by the last finding of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. So we 
must now again consider whether the 
whole wage and price stabilization pro- 
gram is operating effectively in the public 
interest, or whether it is attacking only 
the consequences of inflation. Certainly 
the Price Stabilization Agency can take 
no credit for prices which, as I suggested 
@ while ago, are far below the ceiling at 
the present time. The price stabilizers 
have done nothing in regard to those 
prices, and cannot honestly take credit 
for the reductions. 

For example, the New York market re- 
ports that cotton cloth sells for from 
15 to 35 percent below the ceiling. Men’s 
suits are down. Women’s dresses are 
down. A larger midwestern retailer es- 
timates that furniture prices are from 10 
to 15 percent below ceilings at the pres- 
ent time. These all enter into the cal- 
culations of the price stabilization au- 
thorities who attempt to take credit for 
reduced and declining prices. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that 
there is a general slump in all mercantile 
business? There are a large number of 
vacant storerooms in various places in 
the Nation, which indicates a lowering of 
prices. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is a general 
lowering of prices and a softening all 
through our economy at the present 
time. Many prices are below the ceiling 
prices. I remember the first order that 
was issued with respect to edible fats and 
oils. Within only a few weeks or months 
subsequent to the issuance of the order 
fats and oils were selling at half the 
ceiling prices. But these results did not 
stem from the order. They were caused 
by the play of supply and demand upon 
the price structure. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
I do not know what actuated the Wage 
Stabilization Board in its findings. I do 
know that it was in confusion and that 
it had under consideration many things 
that were not within its province. The 
recommendations have led directly to the 
strike which is imminent and likely to be 
called tonight, and to all the disastrous 
effects that will flow from it. 

Mr. President, if we had had no wage 
and price-control program under the 
Production Act—and I certainly voted in 
favor of the bill so far as the Govern- 
ment’s securing adequate supplies for 
the defense program was concerned—I 
am confident that by collective bargain- 
ing between industry and labor, and with 
the proper functioning of the Labor Re- 
lations Board, there would not have been 
the increases in wages which have come 
about, and there would have been as 
great a decrease in prices as has been 
experienced under the influence of OPS. 

Mr. President, OPS employs many 
thousands of employees throughout the 
country, many of whom are paid high 
salaries. There have been placed in the 
Recorp from time to time reports from 
various States with respect to the num- 
ber of OPS employees and the salaries 
they are paid. 

OPS has issued orders, unlimited in 
number and confusing in detail. Some 
of them are unintelligible to the aver- 
age businessman or to the lawyers prac- 
ticing in the various communities. 
Many of them are completely meaning- 
less. However, in addition to that, for 
every employee of OPS there are an esti- 
mated 10 people throughout the econ- 
omy generally who study and under- 
stand, if they can, and put into effect the 
rules, regulations, and orders. 

Mr. President, I daresay that if those 
persons who are employed by the Gov- 
ernment, and required of business, had 
been put into productive enterprise the 
effect upon prices would have been just 
as great as that which has been claimed 
as a result of the rules and regulations 
and orders which have been issued by 
OPS. 

We have reached the point discussed 
in an editorial printed in yesterday’s 
Washington Post. It brings us to the 
question of the remedy for the present 
difficult situation. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TALK or STEEL SEIZURE 


The current talk about governmental seiz- 
ure of the steel industry is in striking con- 
trast to President Truman’s assertion 2 years 
ago, when the coal miners refused to obey a 
court injunction, that he had no authority 
to seize the mines. It appears tha‘ the pres- 
idential power in this sphere blooms and 
withers in accord with the political sympa- 
thies of the White House in the dispute. In 
our opinion, however, the President was right 
when he told the press that he lacked power 
to seize the mines in an emergency. And we 
know of no law that has since given him 
power to take over steel plants because of a 
strike or potential strike. 

During the Second World War, President 
Roosevelt enforced the orders of the War 
Labor Board, when employers refused to 
comply, by seizing their plants. That action 
was widely criticized at the time. Even after 
Congress passed the War Labor Disputes Act 
authorizing the seizure of plants made idle 
by labor disputes, if such plants were produc- 
ing for the war effort, F. D. R. took over 
the "fontgomery Ward retail store in Chi- 
cago, presumably acting under vague “war 
powers.” The most that can be said for 
this high-handed invasion of property rights 
is that it was done under the pressure of 
wartime emotions. Today there would be 
no excuse for repetition of those errors. 

The War Labor Disputes Act is no longer 
on the books, and the law most frequently 
cited as giving some color of authority to 
a possible seizure of the steel industry is 
the Selective Service Act. Under its pro- 
visions, the President may compel steel pro- 
ducers to furnish defense contractors with 
steel needed to fill Government orders. It is 
scarcely conceivable that Congress intended 
to conceal in this grant of authority to con- 
trol the flow of materials the power to seize 
plants made idle by labor disputes. 

Some emphasis is also being given to an 
opinion of Attorney General (now Justice) 
Tom Clark a few years ago. It was to the 
effect that “the inherent power of the Presi- 
dent to deal with emergencies that affect 
the health, safety, and welfare of the entire 
Nation is exceedingly great.” Mr. Clark pro- 
duced this opinion in an effort to justify the 
administration’s proposal to strike out of the 
Taft-Hartley Act the provision authorizing 
80-day injunctions in labor disputes threat- 
ening anationalemergency. This newspaper 
said at the time that reliance upon vague 
claims to constitutional power to cope with 
national emergencies of this sort “would be 
the negation of orderly government. Such a 
surrender of Congress to executive policy 
making in this sphere would probably be as 
great an evil as the paralyzing strikes them- 
selves.” 

There is good reason, of course, why Presi- 
dent Truman would hesitate to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley Act if the steelworkers strike. 
That would place the Government in the 
position of cracking down on the union be- 
cause of a strike to obtain the benefits recom- 
mended by a governmental agency—the Wage 
Stabilization Board. But even a Taft-Hartiey 
injunction to meet a national emergency, if 
the strike now ordered should be prolonged, 
would be less obnoxious than a seizure cf 
steel plants without authority. 

This newspaper has often urged that the 
President be given seizure powers for use 
against recalcitrant employers in cases of 
national emergency. In these times the 
Government should be able to avert paraly- 
sis of our economy by either management 
or labor. If no settlement can be effected, 


President Truman might well go to Congress 
with a powerful argument for amendment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to include authority 
for temporary governmental operation of a 
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struck plant whose continuous operation is 
essential to the national safety. But the 
talk of seizing power to seize the steel indus- 
try has already gone too far. Officials should 
not need to be reminded that ours is a 
Government of limited powers. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, what 
is the proper remedy for the situation? 
There is at least grave doubt in the minds 
of lawyers generally as to whether or not 
the President of the United States has 
the power to seize the steel plants. It 
was certainly never intended by those 
who took part in the drafting and enact- 
ment of the Defense Production Act that 
such power be given to the President ex- 
cept in instances where it was necessary 
to requisition an individual plant which 
was producing materials of war needed 
in the defense effort. 

Nevertheless, under that act or under 
the Draft Act, we see an effort—at least 
it is suggested in the public press—by the 
President to seize this great segment of 
American industry, with all the «ttend- 
ant confusion and slowing down of our 
expansion program. We cannot disre- 
gard the billions of dollars which are 
going into the expansion program from 
private industry. More damage will fol- 
low the turn-back. 

The problem arises as to whether or 
not the Government, having taken over 
the steel plants, and having entered into 
negotiations with the unions to give them 
the wages recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, will be able then to 
turn the properties back to the steel 
companies. 

There are other remedies, of course, 
which are available to the President. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CAIN. If by way of argument we 
assume that the Government does seize 
the steel industry, what are the Govern- 
ment’s qualifications and capacity for 
administering and managing that great 
segment of America’s economy? 

Mr. BRICKER. I know of none at all. 
I do not know of anyone the Govern- 
ment could get, except the persons who 
now operate ihe steel business, who could 
move into the picture and operate the 
business. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Ohio 
seems to be suggesting that if, for a con- 
siderable period of time, the Government 
attempts to manage and operate the steel 
industry the net result is likely to be a 
serious dislocation of that industry, from 
which it will take many years to re- 
cover. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Washington is exactly right. Any tak- 
ing over will result in deterioration and 
a breakdown in good management. 
More serious than that, however, would 
be the loss of the production we would 
otherwise get both for the war effort 
and for the domestic consumers through- 
out the country. Nothing but confusion 
or loss can come from a seizure of the 
plants by the Government. 

Mr. CAIN. It seems to me that there 
is a very real likelihood that the result 
of Government seizure of the steel indus- 
try might be the first concrete step in 
the direction of the future nationaliza- 
tion of the American steel industry, 


Does the Senator from Ohio share my 
fear to any extent? 

Mr. BRICKER. I certainly do. That 
fear is prompted, I believe, by some of 
the suggestions which have been made 
by members of the administration. The 
President, in addressing Congress, made 
the suggestion that he should be em- 
powered under the production program 
to go into the steel business, by building 
steel plants. Of course, the response of 
the steel business in building new pro- 
duction facilities almost beyond what 
anybody would have thought possible 
has negatived any response to that re- 
quest. 

Still, in the minds of the planners, in 
the minds of the many controllers, and 
in the minds of many big Government 
officials, the high taxers and those who 
believe in a centralized government, the 
Senator from Ohio sees a determination 
to break down private enterprise and to 
give to the Government a reason for 
moving into the field of heavy industry. 

It is a part of the whole socialization 
program which many people have 
dreamed about for a long time. I do not 
charge the administration with it, but 
some of those connected with the admin- 
istration help to bring about the confu- 
sion and to lay out the pattern as of this 
hour in order to make necessary the 
Government’s moving into this field, in 
the hope that as a result there will come 
the socialization of the steel industry 
and heavy industry generally. 

Mr. CAIN. It is my conviction that if, 
whatever the reasons for it might be, the 
Government either manages the steel in- 
dustry for a long time or nationalizes it, 
the workers themselves will suffer most 
in the long run. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no doubt in 
my mind that that will be the ultimate 
outcome of this whole program. There 
is only one source of wealth, and that 
lies in labor and the utilization of nat- 
ural resources. If we unbalance our 
economy and interfere with our produc- 
tive capacity the workers will be the ones 
who will suffer ultimately the most. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio for his responses, which in my view 
ought to be carefully thought about and 
considered by the workers themselves in 
America’s largest industry. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
nisin the chair). Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the col- 
loquy between the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio and the distinguished 
Senator from Washington relative to the 
step to nationalize this great segment 
of American industry. 

Of course, the Senator from Ohio re- 
calls that in World War I the Federal 
Government took over the operation of 
the railroads, whereas in World War II 
the railroads were operated by their own 
management. The Senator also re- 
calls, I am sure, that in World War I 
the operation of the railroads was most 
inefficient; and there was a large deficit, 
and no taxes were paid by the railroads 


to the Federal Government. On the 
other hand, in World War II very large 
taxes were paid by the railroads to the 
Federal Government, and the railroads 
were much more efficiently operated; the 
wages paid by the railroads were higher, 
and they also paid dividends. 

Is not that a good example of what we 
can expect if the Federal Government 
takes over the steel industry? 

Mr. BRICKER. I think it is the best 
example of what the effect would be, 
and the same results will come always 
from Government ownership or Govern- 
ment operation of any great industrial 
segment of our society. 

Mr. President, to return to the sug- 
gestion made a moment ago by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Carn], let 
me say that, of course, the first place 
the social planners strike is in the very 
basic industries; and steel is a basic in- 
dustry. Of course, the experience in 
the First World War taught a lesson 
which was observed by those who were 
in control in the Second World War, and 
they were wise enough not to follow the 
precedent which had been set in the 
first war. However, the same result will 
come from the Government’s meddling 
at this time in the operation of private 
enterprise. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield at this point? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. In the present econ- 
omy in the United States, steel probably 
enters into more manufactured articles 
than does any other commodity. Will 
not a steel strike and a stoppage of the 
production of steel have a tendency to 
discommode the people generally and to 
interfere with the national economy 
probably to a greater extent than would 
happen if any other segment of our in- 
dustrial life were to be taken over by 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. BRICKER. I believe the only 
other one which could compare today 
would be agriculture, and it is so largely 
diversified and so expensive that no one 
could hope to have Government opera- 
tion of it. 

However, there is concentration in the 
steel industry. A considerable amount 
of it is in the State of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and a considerable amount 
of it is in my own State. That concen- 
tration of industry is available for ex- 
perimentation, and many of the persons 
to whom I have referred would like to 
have an opportunity to experiment in 
that field. 

As I said a moment ago, I do not 
charge the administration, Mr. Wilson, 
or others like him, with making that ef- 
fort. However, in my judgment, there 
are those who are trying to lay the plans 
and fix the program to that end. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if the 
able Senator from Ohio will yield fur- 
ther, let me say that I think we owe the 
American people the duty of discussing 
these matters very minutely on the 
floor of the Senate. Similarly, they 
should be discussed very minutely on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. I 
make that statement because, as was 
suggested a moment ago by the Sena- 
tor from Washington, the persons who 
probably will suffer more than any others 
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will be the men and women who work in 
the various steel plants. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is entirely correct. 

I should like to suggest, in response to 
the questions asked by the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, that in my judgment the work- 
ers in the steel industry do not want to 
strike. I do not think the laborers in 
the steel plants want to quit; I do not 
believe they want to go out on strike 
tonight. If they are out any great 
length of time, it will be a long, long 
time before they will be able to make up 
the personal loss they will sustain. Ina 
strike situation such as this one, every 
one loses: The Government loses taxes; 
the production program loses; and the 
fabricators lose because they cannot get 
the steel they need. It is impossible to 
manufacture automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators, and many other articles 
which are made of steel, if there is a 
shortage of steel. Furthermore, the de- 
fense production program is bound to 
suffer. In fact, not only is there suffer- 
ing in our country, but great encourage- 
ment is given to the enemies of freedom, 
those who are trying to undermine our 
economy. If there is anything in the 
world that old Joe Stalin is afraid of 
today, it is the productive capacity of 
free enterprise in the United States. I 
can conceive of no better way to 
strengthen him and to weaken ourselves 
than to undermine the American free 
enterprise system and its great produc- 
tive capacity. When control of that sys- 
tem is taken out of the hands of labor 
and management and is placed into the 
hands of Government, along with such 
irritants the Government has put into 
the present situation, the result is bound 
to undermine that productive capacity. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
statement the Senator from Ohio is mak- 
ing is a very sound one, and it is unfor- 
tunate that it cannot be heard by every 
American. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. If the present armistice 
talks in Korea break down, and if that 
war is enlarged, what is the result likely 
to be if the steel workers of the United 
States are out on strike and the steel in- 
dustry is not producing any steel? 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, the public 
generally will not tolerate such a situa- 
tion for very long; we simply cannot af- 
ford to do so. Then the full power of 
government will have to be used in the 
situation, and the Government will have 
to obtain an injunction against the strike 
or take similar action. If the strike is not 
solved by the efforts of the parties con- 
cerned in it, the Government will move 
very quickly to solve a strike of this kind. 
It can be solved, and it would have been 
solved if it had not been for the meddling 
of the Wage Stabilization Board created 
by the President, in going into things into 
which it had no business to go. That is 
the cause of the strike. The strike would 
have been settled if the matter had not 
been taken out of the hands of the man- 
agement and the workers. However, the 
action taken by the Board in this case 


amounts to an invitation for an ada- 
mant stand by one of the parties. That 
itself is an invitation to the threatened 
strike; it is a perversion and a distortion 
of the Defense Production Act, and is 
contrary to every intent and purpose of 
the Congress in enacting that measure 
and in creating a Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

Mr. CAIN. Even at this late hour, is 
there not some way by which the con- 
troversy between management and labor 
can be resolved, short of Government 
seizure? 

Mr. BRICKER. Ithink there would be 
no question about it if the President were 
willing to act under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. However, evidently because of 
political reasons he is not willing to take 
action under it. If he were to act under 
that measure, he could enjoin the parties 
from engaging in a strike, and there then 
would be 80 days for negotiation. y 

I say confidently that if management 
and labor were able to sit down and 
negotiate this problem, without Govern- 
ment interference, and especially with- 
out the report the Wage Stabilization 
Board has issued, the strike situation 
would surely soon be settled or possibly 
would have been settled before now; it 
could well be solved within the 80-day 
period, and production would not cease, 
and the Government would not have to 
take over the steel industry. 

a CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. So, Mr. President, as 
@ result of the political manipulation of 
the wage-and-price and production pro- 
grams authorized by the Congress, today 
we are faced with a destructive strike in 
a basic segment of industry, a strike be- 
cause of which everyone ultimately will 
suffer. Labor will suffer; the public will 
suffer; the steel industry will suffer; the 
production program will suffer; the con- 
sumers will not get the products which 
otherwise they would get; and if the 
strike continues for very long, the war 
program will likewise suffer. Our se- 
curity is imperiled. 

No one wants this strike. I do not 
think the Government wants it, or that 
labcr wants it, or that management 
wants it. I know the public does not 
want a strike at this time. Certainly 
the Defense Establishment does not want 
a strike which ultimately will seriously 
affect both the program for the produc- 
tion of the needed materials of war, and 
the price of those products to the Gov- 
ernment. 

So, Mr. President, as the result of po- 
litical manipulation and interference 
with free enterprise in the United States 
and interference with proper negotia- 
tion betwen management and labor, to- 
day we are face to face with a very de- 
structive strike. That situation has de- 
veloped because of the Government’s 
failure to approach this problem prop- 
erly in the public interest. 

The strike should never happen. 
Every action should be taken to prevent 
it. 

Mr. President, in the next few weeks 
we shall be confronted with the need for 
the passage of a new defense production 
bill. I, for one, believe that if it is to be 
administered as the Defense Production 
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Act has been administered up to this 
time, particularly with regard to the 
steel industry, a continuance of the 
wage-and-price-control program will not 
be in the public interest. 

It is a costly program. It has not 
worked effectively. It has been politi- 
cally manipulated. It has been a curb on 
production in many respects, and I do 
not think it has reduced prices. It has 
not held down wages. It has not touched 
the basic causes of inflation, namely, the 
production of goods and a decrease in 
purchasing power. Those are the real 
causes of inflation, and they are matters 
completely outside the province of this 
program. 

All that the wage and price stabiliza- 
tion program could possibly affect would 
be the symptoms of inflation; and not 
very long would they be able to effectuate 
anything in the public interest in that 
line, unless the Government itself is 
willing to curb the expansion of money 
and credit. But the most effective way 
to do so would be to balance the budget, 
so it would not be necessary to have fur- 
ther deficit financing. The Government 
could encourage the production of indus- 
try by taking its hand off the neck of 
industry. Labor and industry should 
be free to negotiate properly the things 
within their province. Greatest encour- 
agement to production would follow a 
lessened burden of taxes. 

So Government interference, and the 
failure to operate under the price and 
wage stabilization law in the public in- 
terest, have brought us to the brink of 
a very destructive strike in a basic seg- 
ment of our industry. 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS—CHANGE OF 
CONFEREE 


During the delivery of Mr. Bricker’s 
speech, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
laid before the Senate the motion I 
entered to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate appointed conferees yester- 
day on Senate Joint Resolution 20, the 
so-called tidelands measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the Senator from Ohio yielding 
to the Senator from Louisiana without 
losing the floor? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
trust that the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana will be granted. When 
the conferees were appointed yesterday 
morning on the submerged-lands meas- 
ure the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFartanp], the majority leader, a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, was named as one 
of the conferees. He has since notified 
me that he would not be available for 
service on the conference committee, 
and has asked to be @xcused. The next 
two Senators who, in the order of senior- 
ity, would be appointed, are the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
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the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN]. Both those Senators, like the 
chairman of the committee, were op- 
posed to the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute which was added in the 
Senate to the joint resolution, and both 
have asked to be excused from service 
upon the conference committee. 

The next Senator in order, therefore, 
is the junior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], and I ask that his name 
may be substituted as a Senate conferee 
in the place of that of the Senator from 
Arizona, who asks to be excused. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my great appreciation for the 
kind and courteous handling of this mat- 
ter by the Senator from Wyoming, and 
also my appreciation of the very proper 
and wholly fair attitude of the Senator 
from New Mexico and the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The motion to reconsider the vote is 
withdrawn by the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 7 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the motion to reconsider will have to be 
agreed to in order that the substitution 
may be made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent was given to the request 
for a change in the conferees. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That being the 
case, the result is the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the motion to re- 
consider is withdrawn. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Did the Chair ap- 
point the Senator from Louisiana to the 
conference in the place of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understood, and it was so an- 
nounced. The Senator from Arizona 
was excused by unanimous consent, and 
the Senator from Louisiana was appoint- 
ed. By unanimous consent, all these re- 
marks will appear at the end of the 
address of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Ohio, and also the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGIS- 
LATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT 
OF 1946 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 913) to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to provide for the more effective evalua- 
tion of the fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in support of the pending 
bill, Senate bill 913, as reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, under the sponsorship of our 
chairman, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McC.ietran]. Senate bill 913, 
which has been explained at some 
length by the distinguished chairman 


of the committee and by other mem- 
bers of the committee, proposes to es- 
tablish a joint budget committee 
and staff to provide the two Houses 
of Congress with badly needed im- 
provements in the legislative con- 
sideration of the annual fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agen- 
cies. I am proud to be a cosponsor of 
the bill, and I trust that it will be enacted 
into law within a very short time. 

Mr. President, I shall comment only 
briefly concerning the many and diffi- 
cult aspects of Federal budgeting. This 
is a subject which would require an ex- 
pert, one who had had many years of 
experience, to discuss fully and ade- 
quately the intricate details of the budg- 
eting process. But we all know that we 
are dealing with problems of fiscal con- 
trol involving a myriad of far-flung ace 
tivities of present-day government. 

Way back in relatively simple Vic- 
torian days, before the turn of the cen- 
tury, Prime Minister Gladstone was al- 
ready insisting that “national budgets 
are not merely affairs of arithmetic, but 
in a thousand ways go to the root of 
prosperity of individuals, the relation 
of classes, and the strength of king- 
doms.” Imagine how much more true 
that statement is today as a result of 
the enormously expanded Federal op- 
erations of the United States during the 
past half of a century. 

Mr. President, I think it fair to point 
out that while we in the Congress spend 
a good portion of our time and energy 
in discussing the Federal budget, and 
occasionally making some rather unkind 
remarks about its size, and then shifting 
the burden over to the executive branch, 
the fact still remains as a constitutional 
obligation and duty, that the appropria- 
tions for the operations of the Govern- 
ment, must come from the Congress. 
What I am saying is that the President 
of the United States and the Bureau of 
the Budget may submit to the Congress 
a budget, but at best it is but a recom- 
mendation. It has become in recent 
years more than a recommendation, not 
because of the strength of the execu- 
tive branch, but unfortunately because 
of the weakness of the fiscal-control 
processes of the Congress of the United 
States. I remind my colleagues and 
the public that the Constitution 
places the burden for all taxation and 
all appropriations upon the two Houses 
of the United States Congress. No mat- 
ter how much we may want to shift this 
burden to someone else, it still remains 
with us, and it must be our responsibility 
to organize our legislative processes so 
that we may properly handle this 
budget. 

I shall develop only one or two of 
many possible arguments in support of 
Senate bill 913 during the short time 
during which I shall speak today. Asan 
introduction to those arguments, let me 
summarize briefly six major features of 
S. 913 as covered by the Committee on 
Government Operations in its brief but 
cogent Senate Report No. 576, dated July 
25, 1951: 

Major feature No. 1: The bill repeals 
section 138 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, which set up the 
joint committee which has failed repeat- 


edly to develop an annual ceiling on to- 
tal expenditures. Instead, S. 913 sets up 
@ new bipartisan joint budget commit- 
tee of 18 members—5 each from the 2 
Appropriations Committees, and 4 each 
from the 2 Expenditures Committees 
of the 2 Houses of Congress. 

Major feature No. 2: Under existing 
law the present joint committee has 
failed to recommend the maximum total 
amount to be appropriated annually. 
Instead, the new joint budget committee 
is directed (a) to make recommendations 
to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees which would hold expendi- 
tures to the minimum consistent with 
the requirements of Government opera- 
tions and national security, (b) to sum- 
marize annually the estimated costs of 
all new legislative authorizations which 
have been voted by the Congress, (c) to 
assist standing committees by report- 
ing on actions by executive agencies 
which violate basic legislative authori- 
zations, and (d) to propose checks or 
cut-backs which should be made in the 
legislative authorizations of prior years, 

In other words, Mr. President, the pro- 
posed joint budget committee would 
serve not only as a technical and a staff 
agency for the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Congress but also would per- 
form the function of a watchdog com- 
mittee, particularly over the authoriza- 
tions which have been agreed to by the 
Congress. ; 

Major feature No. 3: The new joint 
committee is directed to hire an expe- 
rienced staff, members of which shall be 
assigned within their areas of special 
training and assignment to assist the 
several subcommittees of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittees in 
turn as appropriation bills move from 
inception to final passage. Then such 
staff members will return to the control 
and the direct service of the joint com- 
mittee. This joint staff of possibly 50 
or more well-trained specialists will sup- 
plement the small, separate staffs serv- 
ing the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees who cannot now do more 
than take care of the many clerical duties 
placed upon them. It is felt that pro- 
viding such a large new staff for each 
of the committees would be a wasteful 
duplication. of manpower and conducive 
to clashing staff opinions which ought 
to be kept at a minimum. Moreover, a 
single’ professiohal joint staff would be 
more likely to achieve intimate and val- 
uable working arrangements with the 
Budget Bureau during its preparation of 
annual budget recommendations. 

Mr. President, this is the key provi- 
sion of this bill. Instead of having two 
separate staffs, one for the Senate and 
one for the House, there will be one joint 
staff which, at the time of the prepara- 
tion of the budget and its consideration 
by the committees of the Congress, will 
serve these two committees as technical 
and trained specialists. 

If the Congress of the United States 
will equip itself with sufficient staff and 
personnel, it can have some control over 
the budget; but if the Congress of the 
United States is going to live in the year 
1952 but employ the budget methods of 
the time of Andrew Jackson, it is not 
going to be able to control the budget. 
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What the Congress needs is less griping 
about the budget and more positive ac- 
tion in order to be able to understand it; 
to have less complaining about what the 
executive agencies are doing, and to 
equip ourselves properly to do our own 
tasks. 

The executive branch is as powerful 
as it is because the legislative branch 
has not maintained an adequate and 
modern staff. Senate bill 913 should 
have the support of the Congress and the 
public because it gives to the Congress 
of the United States the tcols, the spe- 
cialists, the equipment, and the staff 
properly to manage and control and un- 
derstand an executive budget which is 
sent to us for the purpose of our con- 
sideration. 

Major feature No. 4: Our bill requires 
that appropriate staff of the Bureau of 
the Budget shall attend House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee ses- 
sions when so requested, to explain and 
defend the budget proposals of the Presi- 
dent which are contained in the appro- 
priation bills pending before the subcom- 
mittees. 

This is a very important feature, in 
the sense that here, again, is a sharing 
of responsibility between the legislative 
and executive branches. I said in a 
committee meeting this morning that 
while the Constitution provides for the 
separation of powers, it does not lower 
an iron curtain between 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and the Congress of the 
United States on the Hill. There is no 
reason why we should not be able to 
cooperate. We are reaching a point 
where we almost have three govern- 
ments—a government by the judiciary, 
a government by the Congress, and a 
government by the executive. The pend- 
ing bill provides for meshing of the tal- 
ents of the legislative branch and the 
executive branch, which means the max- 
imum utilization of trained manpower. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very much 
interested in the point the Senator is 
making at this time in support of the 
pending bill. I may say that it was most 
gratifying to me when I read on the 
news ticker yesterday that the majority 
leader, immediately following a confer- 
ence with the President of the United 
States, stated that the President favored 
the bill, subject to one amendment, 
which amendment I have considered and 
which I think is a good amendment and 
which I intend to accept. It is a source 
of gratification to me, and I think it 
should be to the whole country, to know 
that the legislative branch and the ex- 
ecutive branch are conscientiously try- 
ing to find a way to eliminate waste and 
extravagance in Federal expenditures. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say to 
the chairman of the committee that his 
perseverance through the last session of 
the Congress and this session is the kind 
of concrete evidence that should meet 
the complaints or the criticisms of any- 
one as to the desire of the Congress to do 
a better job in connection with the bud- 
get. It was certainly refreshing to me to 
see that the President and the executive 


agencies have taken a kindly view of the 
particular proposal, because it does 
amount to a better control over the fiscal 
and budgetary policies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If my colleague 
from Minnesota will yield further, I 
should like to state that the Director of 
the Budget, as I interpret his testimony 
before our committee, also favors the 
bill, subject to the one amendment to 
which I referred a moment ago. I think 
it is encouraging to all of us that there 
is that spirit of, first, a recognition of 
the problem, and, second, that the ex- 
ecutive branch and the legislative branch 
are trying to take some action about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee. 

I may say that while this proposed leg- 
islation surely does not have any of what 
we might call the political sex appeal 
that some other bills have, it is one of 
the most significant pieces of proposed 
legislation, because it gets at the heart 
of the problem, which is of a fiscal and 
budgetary nature, a problem of ever- 
growing appropriations and a fear and 
anxiety that the budget is getting out of 
control. No one knows where to put his 
finger upon it. If by such a measure as 
this, with the authority it confers, we can 
do a better job, if we can make some sub- 
stantial improvement in budgetary con- 
trol and in the preparation of budgets 
and their consideration, we shall have 
made a great forward step. 

Major feature No. 5: Senate bill 913 
requires that all committee reports on 
proposed authorizations of new projects 
which will require appropriations, must 
include estimates of probable costs 
thereof ovor the next five fiscal years. 

Major feature No. 6: The bill as re- 
ported also includes a provision author- 
izing subcommittees of the two Appro- 
priations Committees to hold joint hear- 
ings to cut down the wasted time and 
attention of members of congressional 
committees, members of the executive 
branch, and interested groups through- 
out the country. This provision in no 
way affects the full freedom of the sepa- 
rate subcommittees then to hold addi- 
tional separate hearings if they decide 
to do so. 

In my opinion it is very important that 
we bring together, on occasion, the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate in 
joint hearings, so that we may save not 
only the time of citizens who come be- 
fore Congress to give their testimony, but 
the time of the representatives of the 
executive agencies. But, even more im- 
portant, such joint hearings bring about 
an exchange of views of Members of the 
two Houses of Congress. They both get 
the same story, at the same time in the 
same place from the same witness. It 
would indeed be refreshing to have one 
record as to what the testimony is. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that as to many of the hear- 
ings on appropriation bills, if they were 
held jointly, it would tend to eliminate 
much conflict and friction between the 
two Houses in conferences? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Arkansas has surely cited a very im- 
portant consideration in the pending 
measure, because it is true that time 
after time the two Houses get into pro- 
longed arguments simply because there 
have been two separate sets of hearings 
and two sets of conclusions which have 
been drawn from the hearings on sep- 
arate occasions. Here is an opportu- 


nity to get the evidence directed at one. 


common budget, and the testimony 
brought to the attention of the House 
and the Senate, so that when Members 
go into conference there can be no ar- 
gument about what was said, because 
it was said to the same persons at the 
same place at the same time. I think 
it will have a very excellent effect upon 
accelerating the consideration of certain 
measures on the basis of facts presented 
in the testimony. 

These six features seem to me, Mr. 
President, to reflect the most important 
aspects of S. 913, as reported. To them 
I should add, however, a further pro- 
vision for an alternate balanced budget 
which was contained in the original 
version of S. 913 as introduced, but 
which was omitted from S. 913 as re- 
ported. That important provision is ap- 
proved in the report of the Expenditures 
Committee on S. 913, which recommends, 
however, that it be considered as a sep- 
arate amendment so that the rather spe- 
cial considerations which are involved 
may be debated and voted upon. Its 
success or defeat will thereby be kept 
apart from action on the bill as a whole. 

This alternate budget amendment pro- 
poses that the President accompany his 
annual budget presentation in budget 
deficit years with a second set of figures 
showing a balanced condition of total 
estimated receipts and expenditures for 
the budget year. Realistic information 
on the possibilities of budget balancing 
will then be forthcoming for all inter- 
ested groups. With such detailed data 
it is possible then to reach a much more 
informed decision than at present as to 
(a) what degree of cuts should be made 
in anticipated expenditures, (b) how 
much of the deficit should be met by 
new taxes, and (c) how much of the 
deficit should be met by borrowing be- 
cause of war or other emergency condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, before I discuss briefly 
some aspects of these half-dozen major 
features of S. 913 as reported by the 
Senate committee, let me state that this 
bill does in the expenditure field exactly 
what the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has been doing on 
the revenue side for 25 years. 

Believe me, Mr. President, we need the 
utmost help in meeting both the im- 
mensity and the technical difficulties of 
the annual budget. 

I shall digress for a moment to say 
that those who frequently write to us 
about the budget would possibly do both 
themselves and the country a service if 
they would once study the budget. The 
budget does not happen to be a small 
document of eight or nine pages. It 
makes the Sears, Rdebuck catalog look 
like a very small pamphlet. It is a ma- 
jor instrument. It represents much 
more than facts and figures. It repre- 
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sents political policy and economic pol- 
icy; it represents a program; it repre- 
sents capital expenditures; it represents 
the defense, the health, and the welfare 
of the country. 

As to immensity of the budget, I refer 
the Members of the Senate to the strik- 
ing table and chart in Senate Report No. 
576, comparing the financial scope and 
employment of private and public enter- 
prises in the United States. That ma- 
terial demonstrates that Federal expend- 
itures last year were twice the dollar 
volume of business of the eight largest 
business corporations in the United 
States. Let me repeat that almost un- 
believable fact, Mr. President. Last year 
Uncle Sam spent more than twice as 
much as all eight of the largest American 
corporations. 

Most of us stand in awe of the great 
size of any one of those giant enterprises, 
Mr. President. Let me call the roll: Gen- 
eral Motors, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the Atlantic & Pacific, 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
United States Steel Corp., Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Swift & Co., and the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 

Mr. President, these corporations, with 
all their business actually represented a 
small part of the total Federal expendi- 
tures for the past fiscal year. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the com- 
panies I have named represent a truly 
impressive, an overwhelming collection 
of business enterprises. And, yet when 
the dollar volume of annual business is 
added together for all eight of these 
largest of America’s business corpora- 
tions, the total is less than half of the 
$71,000,000,000 of estimated Federal ex- 
penditure for the fiscal year 1952, at the 
beginning of which the defense effort had 
not yet developed a real head of steam. 

Paralleling this story in the field of 
dollar volume of activity, the committee 
report on S. 913 shows that the number 
of persons employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment presents a similar striking com- 
parison. Thus the eight giant corpora- 
tions I have named hire a little under 
2,000,000 employees a year. In contrast, 
the Federal Government employed 2,- 
400,000 civilian employees last year, 
along with another 3,200,000 military 
employees, or in excess in each category 
of the number of employees in the pri- 
vate business companies I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, it is not enough to say 
that we should reduce the number of 
employees of the Federal Government, 
unless we can show by actual scientific 
tests, and analysis of the budget, that 
by so cutting we will not jeopardize the 
very security of the country or the es- 
sential services of the Government. 

I am confident the American people 
want a dollar-for-dollar return for Gov- 
ernment expenditures. They want a 
dollar’s worth of service for a dollar’s 
worth of expenditure. But the only way 
in which that can be accomplished is to 
have the Congress of the United States 
improve its machinery for fiscal budget 
control. The sooner we begin to do that, 
the happier and the sounder the country 
will be. 

The problem of the Federal budget 
goes far beyond the size of Federal op- 
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erations, incredibly large as these over=- 
all totals show them to be. Thus, I can 
thoroughly sympathize with the con- 
fession of despair voiced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’MaHoNneEy] in his able report on 
the huge military appropriation bill a 
year ago. With the help of but one staff 
member, he said that, as a civilian, he 
lacked the capacity to sit in judgment 
as to the proper share of our economy 
which should be allocated to our mili- 
tary effort. 

How many letters have I received 
about the military budget? I would not 
want to bring them all here, because they 
would literally start to fill up the Senate 
Chamber. Everybody writes to Senators 
and Representatives about the military 
budget and how to cut it. Yet when the 
last military appropriations bill was con- 
sidered by the Senate, according to the 
testimony of the chairman, the subcom- 
mittee had but one staff expert to help 
consider a budget of $52,000,000,000. I 
submit that if one operates a fourth- 
class post office or a filling station, he 
needs at least one person to help him. 

The distinguished and able Senator 
from Wyoming, a man of experience 
who knows budgets, came before the 
Senate—and his statement is a matter 
of public information in the ConGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD—and made a confession, 
as he said, of despair over the fact that 
he had the help of but one staff mem- 
ber. He said he lacked the capacity, as a 
civilian, to sit in judgment as to the 
proper share of our economy which 
should be allocated to our military effort. 

Let me say to the American people 
that when Congress really equips itself 
to do the job, this sorry sort of situa- 
tion will not continue to exist. We spend 
our time saying that Federal executive 
offices have too many employees. I am 
not going to say whether they have too 
many or too few. I have not been able 
to make a head count, but I know that 
the Congress of the United States has 
been penny-wise and dollar-foolish in the 
terms of equipping committees of Con- 
gress with trained technical staffs that 
know how to handle a large volume of 
legislation. Particularly is this true in 
the field of appropriations. 

The Government is no small business, 
and I do not think we appear very in- 
telligent, nor do I think we set a pattern 
for good judgment, if we go home and 
tell our constituents that we have cut 
the legislative budget because we have 
eliminated some employees. That is like 
dismissing a heart specialist in an effort 
to save money when one is dying of a 
heart attack. Our job here should not 
be to see whether we can dismiss or get 
by with one or two fewer enrployees on 
the staffs. Our job is to get competent 
persons who know something about the 
budget and can make it a full-time busi- 
ness, 365 days of the year. They must 
start with the budget on the day the very 
first idea of a new item is thought of and 
follow it through until the time it comes 
up and is acted on in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. It means go- 
ing out and making spot checks. Head- 
lines are not going to save the Govern- 
ment money—headlines about the price 
of shoes, the price of toothpaste, the 


price of oyster forks, or whether some 
admiral got too many spoons. The im- 
portant question is as to what the facts 
are, not the allegations, the charges, and 
the countercharges. The important 
thing is to know how much was pur- 
chased, at what price, and whether the 
job was done efficiently and well. 

How will that be determined? Not by 
getting hold of a reporter in the Presi- 
dent’s room outside the Senate Cham- 
ber. It will be ascertained by assigning 
to the field agents who will dig out the 
facts. 

If the detective bureaus of the respec- 
tive police departments of cities of the 
United States, of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, were no more accurate, no 
more detailed, or no more conscientious 
or persistent in finding out who was the 
culprit than we are about learning what 
is wrong with’ the budget, this coun- 
try would be in the throes of a crime 
wave, 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and his associates 
do not dare just guess. They must have 
evidence and facts. We, too, need evi- 
dence and facts in our work. The job of 
checking the budget is the biggest task 
before Congress. In fact, during this ses- 
sion Congress will spend more than 90 
percent of its time upon this one aspect 
of government—the handling of the Fed- 
eral budget as sent here by the President 
in his budget message, through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

I have remarked about the statement 
made by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and the tremendous difficulties he had 
when he worked upon the military 
budget. I certainly would not criticize 
him. After all, Iam in much the same 
boat. So are we all on matters such as 
the hydrogen bomb. I remind Senators 
of the statement by President Conant 
of Harvard University. He is quoted in 
the New York Times as stating that the 
United States at midcentury had not yet 
devised “even the first approximation to 
a satisfactory procedure for evaluating 
technical judgment on matters con- 
nected with the national defense.” 

I must point out with great force 
that such a condition is wrong, and that 
we must take steps to correct it if we 
are to continue the important and sound 
doctrine of civilian control over military 
affairs in our basic plan of government. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is making some very important 
points concerning the need for closer 
supervision of the budget, particularly 
the need for studying some of the pro- 
posed expenditures before they are au- 
thorized. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee has no tools to work with to prove 
that perhaps all the money requested is 
not needed. 

It occurs to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, however, that we might be 
in the same situation all over again, even 
if this bill were enacted, by reason of not 
having a sufficient staff to do the job. 
This Congress and previous Congresses 
have been very reticent about asking for 
sufficient staffs or sufficient funds to do 
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the job. At least that is the impression 
of the junior Senator from Louisiana. 

It is my understanding that in the be- 
ginning it is contemplated that the pro- 
posed joint committee shall have a staff 
of perhaps 18 assistants to work on this 
problem. The budget amounts to more 
than $80,000,000,000, if I recall correctly. 
So, on the average each member of the 
staff would have the task of looking into 
the expenditure of about $3,500,000,000 
to see if there was waste, or to see where 
reductions could be made. That would 
be like one man trying to tell the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which 
stretches from one end of America to the 
other, where it could save some money 
in all its stores. It seems to me that we 
ought to have at least one man to try to 
find the waste in $1,000,000,000 of 
expenditures. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to my 
very fine friend from Louisiana, who is 
one of the most able Members of this 
body, that he has made one mistake in 
his comment. The 18 members about 
whom he is speaking are the 18 mem- 
bers of the joint committee. The staff 
would consist of more than 18 members. 
We were speaking of a minimum of ap- 
proximately 50 technically trained, com- 
petent persons, recruited not on the basis 
of whether or not we like them or 
whether they come from our State, or 
whether we are gcod friends of theirs, 
but on the basis of their knowledge of 
particular aspects of the budget. I 
grant that even if we had a staff of 50 
members, possibly that would not be a 
sufficient number. However, I believe 
that it would be a decided improvement, 
particularly when we are able to tie in, 
under the terms of the bill, members of 
the Bureau of the Budget, from the 
executive agency, in a cooperative rela- 
tionship with the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Budget, which, in turn, 
would be working with the staffs of the 
Appropriations Committees. What we 
are attempting to do is to harness the 
mental power of competent, able and ex- 
perienced technicians, bringing them to- 
gether and putting them to work on a 
particular project, all at one time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Perhaps 50 staff assist- 
ants may be visualized; but the answer 
which the junior Senator from Louisiana 
obtained from the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is handling this measure, was 
to the effect that he visualized perhaps 
18 staff assistants in the beginning. If 
that is what is contemplated, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana thinks that the 
proposal is still inadequate. As a rule 
of thumb, it seems to the junior Senator 
from Louisiana that it is rather hope- 
less to think that one man can effectively 
study more than $1,000,000,000 of ex- 
penditures. In fact, I believe that prob- 
ably $1,000,000,000 is more than one man 
could become a specialist on. But to go 
beyond that point and expect him to 
master any more than that would seem 
to be almost hopeless. 

It has been pointed out that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has approximately 
500 employees. That represents per- 
haps one employee for every $160,000,000 


which the Federal Government spends. 
Even if that were true, we must rec- 
ognize that not all those employees 
are experts on expenditures. Probably 
three-fourths of them are stenographers, 
assistants, or messengers. Only about 
1 in 10 would be regarded as an expert 
on the expenditures involved in the 
budget. Therefore, it seems to the jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana that a larger 
staff is needed to make a study of this 
question than is presently contemplated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that the bill pro- 
vides no ceiling on the number of tech- 
nicians. That would be a matter of 
legislative appropriation. My feeling is 
very much the same as that of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, namely, that the im- 
portant committees which deal with the 
budget and with appropriations should 
be adequately equipped. This is one 
area in which we receive a great deal of 
comment from the folks back home. 
This subject justly disturbs the Ameri- 
can people. It is my belief that the com- 
mittees should equip themselves, through 
the joint committee effort provided for 
in the bill, with the staffs necessary to 
do the job. I do not believe that we 
can justify a situation such as that which 
existed a year ago in connection with 
the military budget of more than $50,- 
000,000,000. That budget was debated 
on the floor of the Senate. The able 
and distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee had assigned to him one staff 
member to be of assistance tohim. That 
seems outside the realm of plausibility. 
It does not amount to good management. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is eminently 
correct. At this point we get into a 
difficult situation. The Armed Services 
Committee makes a study of the authori- 
zations for the military budget, but it 
has an inadequate staff to make such a 
study, and by and large, it must accept 
the judgment of the military. Then 
when the question comes before the Ap- 
propriations Committee for considera- 
tion of the appropriation, the Appropria- 
tions Committee does not have the neces- 
sary staff to question any of the proposed 
expenditures. The impression of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, who has 
sat in hearings involving military estab- 
lishments, is that every one of such 
establishments could be pared down 
substantially. Surely the military au- 
thorities would like to have more money. 
They would iike to have things more con- 
venient. They would like to see the 
military establishments adequate in all 
respects for war. But there are a great 
number of projects which could be post- 
poned, or perhaps never built at all, if 
there were someone to go over the items 
of appropriation and ascertain the need 
and the facts. Certain projects could be 
postponed for many years, or perhaps 
never authorized in the first place. Iam 
sure that the same thing is true of all 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The excellent work 
of the Johnson preparedness subcom- 
mittee, with the staff it has, and as a 
result of the efforts of the members of 
that subcommittee, has saved the Gov- 
ernment of the United States billions of 
dollars. That is one subcommittee of 
the Congress which has directed its ef- 
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forts toward improvement of the oper- 
ating efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment. It has checked into waste and 
duplication. It has lookei into the rub- 
ber program, the tin program, the lead 
program, the wool program, and others. 
By reason of the efforts of that one sub- 
committee—not merely its members, but 
also the technical staff assigned to it— 
billions of dollars have been saved to 
the American people. It is a good in- 
vestment to expend some public funds 
for trained and competent personnel 
who can work with capable and able 
Senators who are making an honest at- 
tempt to save their Government money 
without at the same time weakening na- 
tional security. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct; 
but, of course, he must realize the in- 
adequacy of that subcommittee, because 
while it is uncovering waste and extrava- 
gance and taking remedial measures so 
far as four or five North African air 
bases are concerned, and finding out 
too late about waste, perhaps, in an air 
base on Greenland, at the same time 
expenditures are going on in perhaps 
hundreds of other installations else- 
where, which the committee simply can- 
not get around to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One way to check 
on possible waste and extravagance is 
to exercise sufficient control of the purse 
strings and know what is in the budget. 
We cannot waste too much if we must 
produce something within the limits of 
the dollars which are appropriated. I 
do not in any respect feel that those 
who are in the executive branch of the 
Government are any more desirous of 
waste than are Members of Congress. I 
am confident that they think they are 
doing what they ought to do. But there 
is definitely serious danger when we are 
dealing with expenditures in terms of 
billions of dollars for one particular part 
of the Government, namely, the Military 
Establishment. There is bound to be 
some waste in such large expenditures. 
It is inevitable. There is waste in the 
family budget of a man with a $5,000-a- 
year income. If anyone doubts that, let 
him look in the garbage can or in the 
attic. There is always some waste. Our 
job is to minimize it. We cannot wholly 
eradicate it. 

I believe the Congress of the United 
States has an obligation to equip itself 
for modern government. That is one 
problem which we are very hesitant 
about meeting. We are hesitant about 
installing modern mechanical equip- 
ment in the Senate. We should have a 
loud-speaker system, and 101 other 
things to improve our performance. I 
think it is time for us to get down to the 
business of equipping the legislative 
branch of the Government with the 
equipment, manpower, and skills re- 
quired for twentieth century govern- 
ment. 

Everyone talks about how big the 
budgets are. It is said that we spend 
more in 1 year than the Government 
used to spend in 100 years; and we spend 
it with just about the same-sized staff. 
Our job is to equip ourselves with an 
auditing, accounting, and _ scientific 

-analysis system to deal with appropria- 
tions, so that we can go back to cur peo- 
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ple and say that at least we have made 
every effort in our power to attempt to 
solve the problem. 

Mr. President, there is one other point 
I should like to mention. Years ago 
every Member of Congress could be an 
expert in one particular field. Years 
ago, of course, a Member of Congress re- 
ceived perhaps 10 letters a day. One of 
the greatest problems with which we are 
confronted in Congress today arises 
from the great volume of mail that each 
of us receives. 

How does anyone find the time today 
to become an expert on any subject? 
We are supposed to be experts on every- 
thing from insecticides to atom bombs, 
from the hoof-and-mouth disease to 
cancer research, and from reclamation 
and public power to the Children’s Bu- 
reau. It is an impossible task for any 
one of us to become an expert on any 
subject. It is necessary, therefore, to 
rely for advice upon people who are ex- 
perts within certain fields. It is neces- 
sary to have such experts available so 
that we may go to them and say, “I want 
you to track down this particular budget 
item all the way from the beginning and 
to the very day when we will have to vote 
on it. I want you to spot check the 
offices of this particular agency in the 
field, not merely in Washington. I want 
you to see whether or not we are getting 
dollar for dollar of value, or at least 
whether a substantial improvement is 
being made along that line.” 

Mr. President, the pending bill pro- 
vides at least the mechanism for im- 
provement. It is a forward step. It is 
a good approach. It does not represent 
the millenium by any means. It will 
not resolve every problem. But I guar- 
antee that it will provide a much better 
mechanism than we have at the present 
time. Any improvement at this stage, 
when we are considering a budget of 
$85,000,000,000, is an improvement well 
worth making. 

I shall say no more except that I en- 
courage the passage of the bill. I, for 
one, have been distressed by the many 
items in the budget. I have refused 
many times to vote for a 10-percent cut, 
and I shall continue to do so. I have 
refused to vote for a 20-percent cut or 
even a 5-percent cut across the board, 
because I believe that by so doing the 
innocent as well as the guilty are penal- 
ized. In fact, the person who has been 
conscientious within a bureau or a unit 
of our Government would be penalized 
much more than would one who has 
not been conscientious. We would prob- 
ably penalize a conscientious man more 
than one who has not been conscientious, 
because the latter may have included 
some fat in his request on the expecta- 
tion that some of it would be boiled off 
anyway. On the other hand, if we cut 
10 percent from the request of a bureau 
whose estimates have been worked down 
to the point where there is not a single 
bit of surplus or excess fat, we take the 
chance of wrecking that agency. We 
came very close to doing that with re- 
spect to the meat inspection service and 
other matters. 

We must try to equip the committees 
of Congress with expert personnel who 


can pick and choose and dissect every 
item. 

Mr. President, when the American 
public finds out that we have not been 
doing just that, perhaps they will rise 
in rightful wrath and let it fall on us. 

I am not complaining about the work 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
But if the members of the committee 
were as wise as the wise men of old, if 
they had all the intellectual brilliance of 
an Einstein, they could not possibly 
know all that is contained in the budget, 
and certainly could not find out what 
was in it in the length of time they have 
to work on it. With the help of many 
technicians and competent staff work, 
the job of budget making would be 
within the realm of reason. 

Mr. President, I encourage support of 
the pending measure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment for myself and on behalf 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FEer- 
GusoNn]. I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The L&ctstaTive CLERK. On page 14, 
beginning with line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out all down to and including line 
11 on page 15, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(g) The joint committee shall have a 
staff director, an assistant staff director, and 
such other professional, technical, clerical, 
and other employees, temporary or perma- 
nent, as may ‘be necessary to carry out the 
duties of the joint committee. Such em- 
ployees shall be employed without regard to 
the civil-service laws, and their compensa- 
tion shall be fixed without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. The 
staff director shall be appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the members of the majority 
party on the joint committee and the as- 
sistant staff director shall be appointed by 
and responsible to the members of the mi- 
nority party on the joint committee. Of 
the other employees of the joint committee, 
one group shall be appointed by and respon- 
sible to the members of the majority party 
on the joint committee and the other group 
shall be appointed by and responsible to the 
members of the minority party on the joint 
committee. The number in each such group 
shall be determined on the basis of the pro- 
portionate representation on the joint com- 
mittee of the majority and minority parties. 
No person shall be employed by the joint 
committee unless the members appointing 
him have favorable considered the data with 
respect to him submitted by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation after a thorough in- 
vestigation of his loyalty and security. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces] for himself and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], 
to the committee amendment, the com- 
mittee amendment being a complete sub- 
stitute for the original text of the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bricker Byrd 
Anderson Bridges Cain 
Benton Butler, Md. Capehart 
Brewster Butler, Nebr. Carlson 


Case Hunt O’Mahoney 
Clements Ives Robertson 
Cordon Jenner Russell 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Dworshak Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Eastland Kilgore Seaton 
Ecton Langer Smathers 
Ellender Lehman Smith, Maine 
Ferguson Long Smith, N. J. 
Flanders Magnuson Smith, N.C. 
Frear Martin Sparkman 
George Maybank Stennis 
Gillette McCarran Taft 

Green McClellan Thye 
Hayden McKellar Tobey 
Hendrickson McMahon Watkins 
Hickenlooper Monroney Wiley 

Hill Moody Williams 
Hoey Morse Young 
Holland Murray 


Humphrey Neely 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I announce that 
the Senators from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY 
and Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KeEravuver], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. UNDERWooD] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NnIncs], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McFarLanp] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon] and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drrx- 
sen], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from South 
Dakota {Mr. MunoptT] and the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. MALone] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iyield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that it is the 
intention of the majority to remain in 
session this evening until this bill is 
passed. I hope we may reach a vote on 
final passage within an hour or such a 
matter, or within 2 hours. There are 
few amendments, and I do not think 
much time will be required on any of 
them. I make this announcement so 
that Senators may govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
who is handling the pending bill has told 
the Senate that we shall be in session 
until the bill is passed. Let us cooperate 
by letting Senators speak, who desire 
to do so, and let us make progress. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, Senate bill 913 is long over- 
due. It is for the purpose of improving 








the facilities of the Congress in exercis- 
ing its responsibilities in connection with 
its control of the purse strings. The 
facilities of the Congress in providing 
appropriations for the expenditures of 
the Government have not kept pace with 
the progress of the country. We are 
attempting to deal with a budget of tre- 
mendous size, in an oxcart manner, but 
in a jet-engine age, stated simply. 
When I came to the Senate 16 years ago, 
the Federal Budget of the United Stztes 
was approximately $7,000,000,000. The 
Federal Budget today is $85,000,000,000- 
plus. From $7,000,000,000 to $85,000,- 
000,000 within 16 short years represents 
a tremendous increase in the problems of 
the Congress. 

When the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 was passed, it established 
the principle of the legislative budget. I 
do not wish to throw rocks at anyone, 
but I may say that in 1947 and 1948, 
when my party was in control of the 
Congress, we made an honest attempt 
to meet the legislative requirements of 
the legislative budget, and, no matter 
what happened, let us remember that 
those were the only 2 years within the 
past 20 years that the Federal Budget 
was balanced, when there was some- 
thing paid on the public debt, when re- 
cissions were made to the extent of $11,- 
000,000,000, and when taxes were re- 
duced. All of that occurred within the 
2-year period, 1947 and 1948, when the 
Republicans were in control of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senate is not in order. We 
are unable to hear what is said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The present oc- 
cupant of the Chair would be one of the 
last ones to try to tell any Member of 
the Senate what he should do, and, 
therefore, what he must do. But if the 
speakers are going to be heard, all other 
Senators will have to be quiet. If the 
speakers are to be shown proper respect, 
all other Senators are going to have to 
have to defer to them more than they 
did to me this morning, and to other 
Senators. Under those circumstances, 
the Chair feels it is his duty to endeavor 
to enforce the rules which apply to all 
Members of the Senate. The Senator 
from New Hampshire may proceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, merely 
to show the burden of the present tre- 
mendous budget, I have some very inter- 
esting and late figures, as of April 4. 
From 1789 to the day when the present 
President of the United States took office 
there had been collected :n taxes from 
the American people $244,200,000,000. 
From the day Mr. Truman took the oath 
of office in April 1945 to the present day, 
or until April 4, which was last Friday, 
there have been collected in taxes, within 
that brief period of time, $310,463,056,- 
589.59, contrasted to the taxes collected 
during all administrations in our history, 
from the day George Washington took 
the oath of office to the time when Harry 
Truman took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent of the United States, during which 
period, as I have said, taxes were col- 
lected from the American people in the 
amount of $244,000,000,000 plus. Weare 
today confronted with a budget of $85,- 
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600,000,000. The Congress of the United 
States has inadequate means and meth- 
ods of dealing with that problem. It is 
a pitiful thing, with the inadequate facil- 
ities at hand, to sit day after day, week 
after week, and month after month on 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
United States Senate and to be con- 
fronted with thousands of experts from 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, presenting their case. The 
thousands of witnesses have ability to 
call upon tens of thousands more to as- 
sist in the preparation of figures to justi- 
fy their position, Under such circum- 
stances, the Appropriations Committee 
can at best do but a superficial job. I 
wonder that it does that job as well as 
it does. 

If we are now in a jet-engine age, if 
we are now in a position where we must 
deal with such enormous appropriations, 
then we must have facilities with which 
to perform our work. 

There is some question about the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELLAN], but I think that 
he and his committee have done an ex- 
cellent job. They have brought to the 
Senate a sound over-all approach to this 
problem. In the main, I certainly favor 
the bill. It is one of the long-range con- 
structive measures which I have seen 
brought forth in this session of the Con- 
gress. I believe that, with certain minor 
amendments, the bill should be sup- 
ported by Members of botk political 
parties. 

Let us remember that at the first of 
the year we are always confronted with 
a budget. This year it consists of 1,316 
pages and weighs 534 pounds. The 
great bulk of the expenditure proposed 
is for the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. Let us bear in mind, 
for example, that the legislative cost of 
the Government of the United States, 
compared to the total budget, is prob- 
ably less than one-twentieth of 1 per- 
cent. The budget for the judiciary and 
legislative branches together is practi- 
cally insignificant compared with the 
total budget. Therefore, in considering 
the budget, we are dealing almost en- 
tirely with the expenditures of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. Of 
the 2,500,000 employees in the Fed- 
eral Government today, approximately 
2,470,000 are in the executive branch. 
Nineteen million Americans are receiv- 
ing monthly some form of payment from 
the Federal Government, whether it be 
a pension, a salary, a subsidy, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. President, I think the bill as re- 
ported, with some minor amendments, 
may be one of the answers to the situa- 
tion. Prior to this time, what have we 
had? We have had an Appropriations 
Committee which has been inadequately 
staffed, an Appropriations Committee 
which, at best, could do but a superficial 
job. In addition, Mr. President, we have 
a joint committee headed by the able 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. With a very, 
very small budget that committee has 
rendered able and distinguished service. 
I take my hat off to the Senator from 
Virginia for the great contribution he 
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has made through the medium of that 
committee in connection with the elimi- 
nation of waste and duplication in the 
Federal budget. 

Mr. Presidenj, the Reorganization Act 
provided for a legislative budget. As I 
previously stated, when the Republicans 
were in control there was, at least, an 
attempt made to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Reorganization Act. In 
1947 and 1948 the Republican Congress. 
attempted to do the job. Some people 
may say one thing and some may say 
another thing, but it is a fact that 1947 
and 1948 were the only 2 years in the 
past two decades when the Federal budg- 
et was balanced and when something 
was paid on the national debt. 

Apparently those who are now respons 
sible for the conduct of the Congress 
have seen fit to ignore the legislative 
budget. Thatis their responsibility, and 
I am not quarreling with them, but, nev- 
ertheless, that is true. 

Mr. President, I can remember mak- 
ing a speech in the city of Manchester, 
in the State of New Hampshire, many 
years ago, and talking about Govern- 
ment spending. A man in the audience 
stood up and said, “Why cry about 
spending by the Government? Only the 
rich pay taxes.” 

We know whether that is true today, 
Mr. President. Of course, it is not true. 
From the day that Harry Truman took 
the oath of office to the present time 
we have collected approximately $56,- 
000,000,000 more in taxes than we col- 
lected from the day George Washington 
took the oath of office to the day when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the Senator real- 
ize that if all the taxes from persons 
having an income of $6,000 or more a 
year were collected, the whole amount 
would operate the Federal Government 
only 312 weeks, and that any additional 
taxes would have to come from the lower- 
income brackets? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I realized that that 
was the general situation. I thank the 
Senator for his comment on the subject. 

Mr. President, we are approaching the 
first two appropriation bills which are 
ready for a mark-up by the committee. 
I do not think there is a Senator who 
would not be glad to act on all the ap- 
propriation bills and get away in the 
early summer. But if we are to do that, 
Mr. President, we can only do a super- 
ficial job. We can only scratch the 
surface. 

As I understand the bill reported by 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLan], it will pro- 
vide a service organization to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Senate 
and House, just as the Joint Committee 
on Taxation provides a service for the 
Committee on Finance and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I do not 
know whether the bill can get through 
the House, but I hope that it will pass the 
Senate. It affords an opportunity to im- 
prove the working facilities of the Con- 
gress. I hope the bill will pass, but first, 
I ask for a vote on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
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Fercuson] and myself which provides 
for a division of the staff between the 
two political parties, based upon the 
number of members of the minority and 
majority parties composing the commit- 
tee. In other words, the members of 
the staff will be responsible to their re- 
spective parties so that they will not 
have any divided loyalties in whatever 
is done. I know the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is extremely fair, but, neverthe- 
less, we have had some experiences in 
other places which make me hope that 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I fully 
appreciate the purpose of the amend- 
ment, but, frankly, I cannot understand 
how it will work under all circumstances, 
The amendment provides for the ap- 
pointment of a staff director by the ma- 
jority party and an assistant staff di- 
rector by the minority party, with a 
division of clerical and staff hire at 
lower levels in proportion to the mem- 


bership of the majority and minority. 


parties. However, it is conceivable, and 
it might readily happen, that there 
would be in the Senate a majority of 
Democrats, as is the case today, and in 
the House a majority of Republicans. 
This is a joint committee and a joint 
staff, and if we happen to have that kind 
of a division in the two Houses, I can- 
not understand how the division called 
for by the amendment could be made. 
We would have a majority of Democrats 
in the Senate sitting with a majority of 
Republicans in the House, appointing a 
staff director, and a minority of Repub- 
licans in the Senate joining a majority of 
Republicans in the House and appointing 
an assistant staff director, with a pro- 
portionate share of the staff hire. It 
looks like an impossible situation. I 
hope the Senator will help me to under- 
stand the amendment by indicating how 
such a situation could be handled. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Answering the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, I have no pride of 
authorship, and I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has, either. I can- 
not see how there would be any inter- 
ference, because if there should be a ma- 
jority of Republicans in the House and a 
minority of Republicans in the Senate, 
the worst that could happen would be 
that the joint committee and its staff 
would be evenly divided. If the Sen- 
ator can suggest an inrprovement, I 
would welcome it, but it was the only 
method or means of procedure it seemed 
possible to suggest. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon cannot suggest a method by 
which the end sought could be attained. 

Mr. President, I feel it might be well 
to try the plan contemplated in the bill 
as it was reported, to have a nonpartisan 
or bipartisan staff, with a director, as- 
sistant director, or what have you, and 
attempt, in a bipartisan operation, to 
limit the committee or staff to the field 
of fact finding only. I recognize that 
one might be naive in believing that such 
a plan could work, but I should like to 
see it tried, at least once, before we 
frankly split the group and confess that 
what we have are two partisan groups, 


working separately, with separate poli- 
cies, and answerable to separate bosses. 

I have joined with my colleagues in the 
minority in seeking to have certain mem- 
bers of the staff of the Committee on 
Appropriations responsible to the minor- 
ity. I think it has been a good arrange- 
ment. I hope we shall continue to follow 
that practice. But when we go beyond 
that, there is a doubt in my mind whether 
the approach is proper. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to express 
my appreciation to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader for his favorable comments 
on the bill, and for his enthusiastic sup- 
port of it, to the end that the objectives 
we seek to attain may be given congres- 
sional approval. 

I have no serious objection to the 
amendment suggested except for one 
point. My reason for saying I have no 
serious objection is that I do not know 
who will be the chairman of the joint 
committee, and I do not know which 
members of other committees will com- 
pose the joint committee. 

However, I may say that so far as the 
senior Senator from Arkansas is con- 
cerned, I am seeking every way and 
means to eliminate as much partisanship 
in the deliberations of the proposed joint 
committee and of Congress as it is pos- 
sible to eliminate, particularly when we 
are undertaking to deal with a matter so 
vital as the national budget by means of 
a bill which I think should have the sup- 
port and energetic efforts of all Ameri- 
cans, including all Members of Congress, 
irrespective of party. 

I happen to be chairman of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill. I suc- 
ceeded the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], who was 
chairman of the committee during the 
Eightieth Congress. I was ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments when the 
Congress was reorganized and the com- 
mittee was reestablished under the Re- 
organization Act. I may say that while 
I was ranking minority member, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
conferred with me about every selection 
that was made for the staff, and we 
agreed upon it. I have continued that 
policy since that time, and with the ex- 
ception of one person, the staff the able 
Senator from Vermont had developed 
during his chairmanship of the commit- 
tee has been retained. That includes 
the clerical staff, and the professional 
staff as well. My instructions to every 
member of the staff has been to serve 
every member of the committee irrespec- 
tive of party. Every member of the com- 
mittee is as free to go to a member of 
the staff and ask for service as I am. 

There is one serious question in- 
cident to the proposal of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. If the pro- 
posed joint committee is to meet with 
the fullest success, the staff should be 
a truly professional and nonpartisan 
staff. If instructions were given to serve 
every member who may compose the 
joint committee, I do not think there 
would be a bit of trouble. If the pro- 


posed amendment were adopted, every 
time there was a change in administra- 
tion, we should probably lose about one- 
third of the professional staff. They 
would be cut off, because the other party 
would step in to select a majority. 

The pending bill was reported unani- 
mously. It is not a partisan measure. 
It is not a Republican bill or a Demo- 
cratic bill. Members of the committee 
on both sides have unanimously sup- 
ported it. I wish to express my personal 
appreciation to Members on the other 
side of the aisle who have supported 
the bill. I anticipate that a very large 
majority of Members on this side will 
support the bill on final passage. 

I hope we can try what is proposed in 
the measure as it is now before the 
Senate. I believe those who will com- 
pose the joint committee, certainly those 
on the Senate side, will have n> problem 
in obtaining members of a staff who will 
be directed to serve all members of the 
joint committee, both the majority and 
the minority. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Would 
the difficulty suggested by the Senator 
from Oregon be overcome by providing 
that in case the Senate should happen 
to have a Republican*majority and the 
House a Democratic majority, then the 
majority party within the meaning of 
the amendment would be the party of 
which the occupant of the White House 
was a member. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that that could be one way of solv- 
ing the difficult. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. A nonpartisan Presi- 
dent might happen to be in the White 
House. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that there has 
not yet been that kind of President in 
the White House, and I think the time 
when there will be is a good while off. 
The Senator may be correct if he is 
speaking of some far distant time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
point raised by the Senator from Oregon 
simply means that there would be a staff 
composed half of Democrats and half of 
Republicans. That is what it would 
amount to, because if the staff were com- 
posed of 18, 12, 10, or whatever number 
was finally decided on, the result would 
be that half would be Republicans and 
half would be Democrats. The staff 
would be divided half and half. I think 
that is the way the question would be 
resolved. It would not be a question of 
who was in the White House or who 
was not, because the bill refers to the 
membership of the committee, not to the 
occupant of the White House. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In connection with 
the troublesome points which have been 
raised by the Senator from Oregon, the 
Senator from Arkansas, and other Sen- 
ators, would it not be well to take such 
@ proposed amendment to conference? 
The House has still to act on the bill. 
Between what the Senate does and what 
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the House does the conference commit- 
tee could certainly work out a proper 
plan. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, that I have no objec- 
tidn if the Senate cares to follow the 
course suggested. Then we would know 
that the minority would have some con- 
trol over the situation. If the amend- 
ment could be limited to providing that 
the staff director should be under the 
control of the majority and the assistant 
staff director under the control of the 
minority, the minority could then be as- 
sured of whatever necessary services it 
might think should be rendered to it. 
That is as far as I think Icould go. In 
other words, if the minority wants to 
have one or two staff members set aside 
to do work for the minority, I see no 
objection to it, but I believe it is a mis- 
take to propose an amendment which 
undertakes a partisan division. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iyield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the Senator 
from Arkansas has made a good sugges- 
tion. If the staff director were under 
the control of the majority, and if the 
majority in the House were of one party 
and the majority in the Senate of the 
other party, there would not be a divi- 
sion on an even basis so that a majority 
of both Houses would control the staff 
director, but the assistant staff director 
would be under the control of the 
minority. 

When the appointments are made I 
think matters could be worked out so as 
to provide for a bipartisan staff. I am 
satisfied that by having a bipartisan 
staff, the people would feel that they 
were represented and that all facts were 
being brought out. The only purpose of 
this kind of bill is to be sure to get all 
the facts, not only facts about the ad- 
ministration in power, but the minority 
ought to be satisfied that they are get- 
ting all the facts, so that when the 
budget comes to Congress and is con- 
sidered by the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, their decisions will be based upon 
facts rather than upon what one side or 
the other side may want to present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iryield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I can appreciate 
that perhaps the minority would like to 
have one such representative as a con- 
tact man, to keep the minority advised 
as to what is going on. If there were 
nothing written into the law on this sub- 
ject, I would be in favor of handling the 
situation in that manner, or having the 
staff director available to both sides. 
I am anxious to try to accommodate the 
minority. Certainly if I were in charge 
of the committee I would never use the 
majority position to restrict or hamper 
the minority in the full expression of its 
views, or in obtaining full information. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas understands that there is a dif- 
ferent philosophy in the two parties. 


Therefore, if both sides were represented, 
we would be sure to get the facts as they 
have a bearing on the philosophies of 
the two respective parties. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, If there were a dif- 
ference of opinion, the minority would 
be entitled to have staff advice relating 
to its position, and expert assistance in 
making its report. For that reason I 
should have no objection to the minority 
naming the assistant staff director. Of 
course, it should be remembered that 
the staff director would be the director 
of the entire staff. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But if there were 
an assistant, he would at least know what 
was going on, and he could advise the 
minority. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the minority 
wishes to have an assistant director as a 
contact man, personally I have no ob- 
jection. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I shall 


modify my amendment to meet with the 
approval of the Senator from Arkansas. 
I modify the amendment so as to read as 
follows: 


The joint committee shall have a staff di- 
rector, an— 


I shall change the next word, “assist- 
ant” to “associate.” 

The joint committee shall have a staff di- 
rector, an associate staff director, and such 
other professional, technical, clerical, and 
other employees, temporary or permanent, 
as may be necessary to carry out the duties 
of the joint committee. Such employees 
shall be employed without regard to the 
civil-service laws, and their compensation 
shall be fixed without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. The staff 
director shall be appointed by and respon- 
sible to the members of the majority party 
on the joint committee and the associate 
staff director shall be appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the members of the minority 
party on the joint committee. 


Then I shall eliminate the following 
language, down to the period in line 10 
on page 2. The remaining language is 
as follows: 

No person shall be employed by the joint 
committee unless the members appointing 
him have favorably considered the data with 
respect to him submitted by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation after a thorough 
investigation of his loyalty and security. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I can- 
not understand how it is to be deter- 
mined which is the majority party and 
which is the minority party, if the par- 
ties are evenly divided in numerical 
strength. On this side of the aisle the 
designation would be that of Republican 
majority and Democratic minority. On 
the other side of the aisle it would be 
a Democratic majority and a Republican 
_— Which would be the major- 
ty? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon, with his shrewd 
legal mind, which he brings to the fore- 
front frequently, is probably looking at 
the situation a little differently than I 
am. During all the time I have been a 
Member of the Senate, with the excep- 
tion of 2 years, the Republicans were in 
the minority. When I came to the Sen- 
ate there were only 16 Republican Sen- 
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ators. So perhaps I did not fully appre- 
ciate the problem. However, I think a 
solution could be found. 

Mr. CORDON. Did not President 
Hoover confront such a situation in the 
late 1920’s? Such a situation would be 
bound to arise sooner or later. It seems 
to me that it is not wise to approach the 
problem legislatively in this manner. 

Mr. BRIDGES. We could add a pro: 
viso that in the event of an even division 
of the two political parties the director 
and the associate director should alter- 
nate each year during the Congressional 
session. 

Mr. President, I know that many Sen- 
ators think I am technical, but I have 
been through the mill in connection with 
some of these questions. I have known 
occasions upon which I have asked mem- 
bers of a staff to help me, and they did 
not dare todoso. Sometimes I was told 
that they would have to take the work 
home and do it on Sunday, because they 
did not dare to do it in the committee 
room. Other Senators have faced simi- 
lar situations. What we want is to have 


Someone upon whom we can count, some- 


one who dares to do what he is asked to 
do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ypield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We know from per- 
sonal experience that on occasion a 
member of the staff of a committee has 
advised some member of the minority, 
and has been criticized by the chairman 
of the committee for doing so. Let us be 
realistic about this matter. Do we not 
find at times that a member of the staff 
of a committee, if he gives advice to a 
minority member, is criticized in the 
committee for giving such advice, or for 
making a suggestion to a witness on the 
witness stand? 

If this job is to be done right, both 
sides must be represented, so that all the 
facts may be developed. The situation 
which I have described may happen only 
rarely, but it can happen. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Michigan has made an argument which 
might well be directed against the pas- 
sage of the bill; but it certainly cannot 
be directed in support of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] for him- 
self and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
the floor in my own right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from New Hampshire 
yields the floor, let me suggest that I 
believe it would be advisable further to 
modify the amendment, so as to substi- 
tute the Civil Service Commission in 
place of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. In view of the bill which has 
recently been passed, it seems that the 
Civil Service Commission is the agency 
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to do the investigating in these cases, 
Personally I have no objection to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation making 
the investigation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What the Senator 
says may be true; but so far as I am 
concerned, when legislative representa- 
tives are investigated, I want the investi- 
gation to be conducted by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and not by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Personally, I have 
no objection to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation making the investigation. 
I was merely trying to make the amend- 
ment conform to the facts of the situa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield the 
floor? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment and in opposition to the bill. 

Only a short time ago we heard the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire make the very same argument, al- 
most word for word, which he-made to- 
day. It was at the time we were con- 
sidering the La Follette-Monroney bill. 
If only every Senator could have a legis- 
lative assistant; if only every commit- 
tee could have a little more help, every= 
thing would be fine. We were going to 
save the Government millions of dollars. 

Now we have such a situation. I have 
seen a great many political appointments 
made. I have seen such employees 
working in campaigns for the reelection 
of their Senators. 

Mr. President, we have a good com- 
mittee, a committee which is very 
familiar with this entire situation. That 
committee is headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. The 
Senator from Virginia has done an out- 
standing job for the people of the United 
States. If the 96 legislative assistants 
had been turned over to the Senator 
from Virginia and his committee at the 
time Congress passed the La Follette- 
Monroney Act, I believe that that com- 
mittee would have saved the Government 
many millions of dollars. 

What are we doing here today? Let 
me read from the bill, on page 14; be- 
ginning in line 22: 

(g) The joint committee shall, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws or the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, employ and 
fix the compensation of a staff director and 
such other professional, technical, clerical, 
and other employees, temporary or perma- 
nent, as may be necessary to carry out the 
duties of the joint committee. 


They may hire 10 men, 50 men, or 
100 men. They may hire 1,000. I have 
no objection to providing all the neces- 
sary help for a man like the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who, I am satisfied, 
will be reelected and will be with us for 
6 years more. I have no objection to 
his committee having all the clerical and 
professional help it needs. It seems to 
me that when we have a good committee, 
when we have a going concern which is 
doing and has done a magnificent job, it 
would be much wiser for the Congress to 
turn over to that committee the pro- 
posed staff than it would be to enact the 
propoced legislation which is before us. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words with reference 
to the pending bill. Many Senators, in- 
cluding the Senator from Michigan, have 
been advocating for a long time what is 
attempted to be done by the pending bill, 

Having been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, now the Committee on 
Government Operations, from which 
committee this bill was reported, I know 
of the amount of work that has been 
done on the bill. We should give due 
consideration to it. I call particular at- 
tention to one provision in which I am 
very much interested, as is the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] and 
other Members of the Senate. It is a 
provision to cover which a separate bill 
was introduced by me on several occa- 
sions. 

Almost daily, Mr. President, we are 
confronted in the Committee on Appro- 
priations by requests for funds to meet 
expenses brought about by an authoriza- 
tion passed by Congress. At the time 
such. an act is passed the cost involved 
seems insignificant. It is looked upon as 
only another bill. It may even be passed 
on the call of the calendar. However, 
by the time the machinery is set up for 
the operation of the act a considerable 
cost is involved. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, frequently we pass acts which 
are to be administered not by a depart- 
ment already in existence, such as the 
Department of Justice, for example, but 
by agencies created by the acts them- 
selves. Then what happens? Such 
agencies must be staffed with directors, 
assistant directors, lawyers, economists, 
public relations experts, stenographers, 
and even a certain number of mes- 
sengers. We are constantly confronted 
with such situations in the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

On page 17 of the bill an attempt is 
made to take care of cases of that kind. 
An attempt is made to carry out the idea 
of the Senator from Michigan and other 
Senators. It is an idea they have had in 
mind for many years, but have never 
been able to have it enacted into law. 
Certainly I hope this bill will be passed, 
if for no other reason than to have in the 
law this provision, which would make it 
possible for the Senate to have when it 
passes on a piece of legislation, an esti- 
mate of what it will cost per annum as 
nearly as it can be ascertained from the 
Budget Director and from those who are 
to carry out the provisions of the legis- 
lation, as well as an estimate of what it 
will cost from year to year for a period 
of 5 years. 

I feel certain that if Members of the 
Senate have such information before 
them they will pass fewer authorization 
bills. It is very easy to pass authoriza- 
tion bills. Later in the Committee on 
Appropriations we find that a supple- 
mental appropriation bill is necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr. President, there is now before the 
Committee on Appropriations a defi- 
ciency appropriation bill calling for the 
appropriation of more than a billion dol- 
lars. Practically all of it covers activ- 
ities which have come into existence 
since the original appropriation bills 


were passed, and most requests are 
brought about by the fact that we have 
passed authorization bills which call for 
the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has 
recommended a cut of $7,000,000,000 in 
the budget? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from Michigan believe that if the Sena- 
tor from Virginia had a competent 
staff he would accomplish the same pur- 
pose that is sought to be accomplished 
by the pending bill? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will come to the 
Byrd committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber. I want to speak about the work 
of the committee, and I shall praise it as 
much as the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER] has praised it. I be- 
lieve in the committee. What we have 
in mind is set forth in this provision in 
this way: 

(g) (1) All bills and joint resolutions au- 
thorizing appropriations reported from 
committees of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives shall be accompanied by re- 
ports in writing, which shall be printed; and 
there shall be included in each such report 
or in an accompanying document an esti- 
mate from the department or other agency 
of the legislative, executive, or judicial 
branch of the Government primarily con- 
cerned of the probable cost of carrying out 
the legislation proposed in such bill or reso- 
lution over the first 5-year period of its op- 
eration or over the period of its operation 
if such legislation will be effective for less 
than 5 years. 


That would give to the Senate control 
or the purse strings from day to day. 
When bills are considered the various 
committees of Congress will be able to 
obtain figures as to what the proposed 
legislation will cost and by how much we 
will have to increase appropriations. 

Mr. President, I wish now to speak 
with relation to the Byrd committee. As 
has been stated, the pending bill would 
create a joint committee on the budget. 
We are faced with a budget of approxi- 
mately $85,000,000,000. No matter how 
large a staff might be employed it would 
be busy every day of the year consider- 
ing the budget. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Michigan knows, for example, that 
as of January 3, 1952, the Department 
of Defense begins to make its plans for 
the 1954 budget, and that at the same 
time it is preparing its 1953 budget and 
its supplemental 1952 budget. There- 
fore, if the joint committee is to have 
the members of its staff obtaining figures 
from the Defense Department they will 
have at any one time three budgets to 
consider and, therefore, they will be ex- 
tremely busy. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; they will cer- 
tainly be extremely busy. That will be a 
tremendous task. The committee will 
be busy every day looking into the cur- 
rent budget, the budget that will come 
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along the following year, and the sup- 
plemental appropriation request. 

The thought has been expressed that 
the Byrd committee should be abolished, 
I have recently been appointed to the 
Byrd committee, although I have known 
in the past of its good work and have 
been familiar with the reports the 
committee has submitted from time to 
time. I have before me a report issued 
by the Byrd committee very recently. It 
is a report on the amount of the Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States. It is the 
first time that Congress has had before 
it a report on Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States. It shows the amount of 
money which has been appropriated and 
the amount of the increases from year to 
year. It is a very valuable document. 
Certainly it is worth more than the en- 
tire cost of the Byrd committee from 
the time it was established. The Byrd 
committee has spent an average of 
$15,225 a year. Mr. President, let me 
emphasize that the Byrd committee, 
which has been doing such valuable work 
for the people of the United States, has 
cost the taxpayers only an average of 
$15,225 a year since it was established in 
1941. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Michigan for 
his attitude toward the Byrd committee. 
The Senator from Kansas is a member 
of the committee which through its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has re- 
ported the pending bill. 

I have been asked several times, in 
connection with this measure, whether 
it would abolish the Byrd committee. It 
certainly would not abolish the Byrd 
committee. As a matter of fact, I want 
unequivocally to go on record, stand- 
ing with the Senator from Michigan and 
many other Senators, as saying that the 
Byrd committee has rendered signal 
service to the country and that it is a 
pity that it was not created much earlier 
than it was. I believe that with the 
establishment of the joint committee and 
by keeping the Byrd committee in exist- 
ence we can do a great deal in keeping 
the budget down to the point where it is 
understandable and workable. 

I am very glad to hear the Senator 
from Michigan make the statement he 
has made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, at the time when the 
Eightieth Congress was organized, with 
a Republican majority, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] was chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. At that 
time when the Republicans were in the 
majority, no Senator on the Republican 
side of the aisle even thought of request- 
ing that the chairmanship of that joint 
committee be changed. The chairman 
of the joint committee had been and 
continued to be a Democratic Senator 
from Virginia. There was no move to 
have the chairmanship of that commit- 
tee changed, for it was a joint commit- 
tee which was looking into facts. 


Let me read the purpose of the joint 
committee: 

To make a full and complete study and 
investigation of all expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government, with a view to recommend- 
ing the elimination or reduction of all such 
items deemed by the committee to be non- 
essential. 


In other words, that joint committee 
works not only on the budget, to give 
advice to the Appropriations Committee, 
but its job is to work generally on mat- 
ters relating to unnecessary or nones- 
sential expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

For instance, let us consider the pro- 
gram of the Byrd committee for the next 
year. It has discovered that approxi- 
mately 175,000 civilians—to be exact, I 
believe the number is 174,612—are on 
the payroll of the United States Govern- 


ment, employed outside the continental 


United States. The joint committee 
makes a survey tc determine where such 
persons are employed, what they are do- 
ing in foreign countries, the places in 
which they are living, and whether they 
are provided transportation at Govern- 
ment expense. 

We know that the Military Establish- 
ment pays great sums of money for the 
transportation expenses of the members 
of families of persons employed by it. 
Let me say that not long ago I received 
a visit from a young man who is em- 
ployed as an accountant in the Air Corps. 
He has less than 1 year to remain in the 
armed services, and at the end of that 
time he will be discharged. He informed 
me that he was about to be sent to Eng- 
land, and that he was going to have 
shipped, to England, at Government ex- 
pense, his Buick automobile. He told 
me that a little later his wife would fol- 
low there, and that their furniture would 
also be sent from continental United 
States to England, even though they 
were to be there for less than 1 year’s 
time. All those transportation and ship- 
ping expenses would be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

So it is wise for the joint committee 
to determine whether civilians are prop- 
erly being paid for the transportation 
of their furniture, their automobiles, and 
their families. After all, those expenses 
run literally into the millions of dollars. 
Those matters should be examined. I 
think there is a place for post-budget 
audits while the transactions are 
occurring. 

The joint committee to be established 
under the provisions of the pending bill 
will also examine matters relating to 
cost. However, the so-called Byrd Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures will make surveys. 
For instance, it has made a survey, con- 
sisting of more than 200 pages, of the 
Federal grants of aid to States. Its re- 
port on that subject is very valuable, and 
should be examined by every Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator from 
Michigan tell us about anything the pro- 
posed joint committee would do that the 
Byrd joint committee cannot do if it has 
sufficient money and sufficient staff? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. As a matter 
of fact, I think it would be well to keep 
the two joint committees separated, with 
one of them working solely on the budget 
and advising the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I, for one, believe it would be 
better for the Senate to adopt the 
amendment providing that only mem- 
bers of the two Appropriations Commit- 
tees should serve on the new joint com- 
mittee. I think that would be a better 
arrangement, rather than to have mem- 
bers of other committees serve with them 
on the joint committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield to 
me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we are to 
make the new joint committee workable 
and if we are to make if*an effective aid 
for the Appropriations Committees, is 
it not really essential to adopt the 
amendment, which I understand is to be 
offered by the Senator from Arizona, 
providing that the new joint committee 
shall be composed only of members of 
the two Appropriations Committees? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I believe that 
is proper. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I would hesitate 
to vote for the bill if that amendment 
were not adopted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes,I believe itis a 
good amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. While the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] is on the 
floor, I should like to ask a question of 
the Senator from Michigan in regard to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, providing that a 
part of the staff ‘‘shall be appointed by 
and responsible to, the members of the 
majority party on the joint committee” 
and a par‘ of the staff “shall be ap- 
pointed by and responsible to, the mem- 
bers of the minority party on the joint 
committee.’”’ I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator realizes that such an arrangement 
might upset majority rule in the Sen- 
ate. For instance, let us suppose that at 
some particular time the Senate were 
composed cf 50 Democrats and 46 Repub- 
licans. Let us assume that 30 of those 
Democrats went right down the line with 
the administration, but that perhaps 20 
of the Democrats had more sympathy 
with the Republican point of view. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire provides that the 
majority of the Democrats on the com- 
mittee will appoint the chief of staff, the 
staff director, and a majority of the staff 
members. Such an arrangement would 
absolutely prohibit a combination—for, 
after all, we might as well be practical 
about this matter—of the Republican 
Senators on the joint committee and cer- 
tain Democratic Senators on the joint 
committee who might see things in the 
same way the Republican members do, 
and would place in the hands of the ma- 
jority members of the joint committee 
the right to select the most important 
members of the staff. In that case, as- 
suming that the Democrats were in the 
majority at the time, 30 Mcmbers of the 
Senate would control the entire staff, in- 
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stead of having the other 66 Members 
of the Senate have some voice in the se- 
lection of the staff of the joint committee. 

So I can foresee some difficulties in 
that connection. I say that we might as 
well be practica: about this matter. After 
all, apparently there have been good 
working arrangements between sympa- 
thizers of the Byrd joint committee and 
a@ majority of the Republican Senators. 
We might as well realize that, for that 
has been the situation. 

So, Mr. President, if we provide that a 
majority of the Democrats on the joint 
committee shall appoint the potent or 
most effective and most important staff 
members, it will be impossible for a com- 
bination which might represent the will 
of the entire Senate to appoint the mem- 
bers of the staff of the joint committee. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement the Senator from 
Vermont has made of a hypothetical case. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not hypothetical; it 
comes very near being a reality. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not a reality 
now, at any rate. 

I should like to make a suggestion to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and I 
hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
consider the suggestion, so that there 
may be worked out what the Senator 
from Oregon had in mind in the case of 
a political division between House of 
Representatives and the Senate, with one 
having a majority of one political com- 
plexion and the other House having a 
majority of the other political complex- 
ion. The amendment provides for the 
appointment of a chairman and a vice 
chairman. If the chief of staff of the 
committee were of the same political 
faith as the chairman of the committee, 
and if the bill as enacted provided merely 
that the associate chief of staff should be 
@ member of the opposite political party, 
the problem would be solved and there 
would not be any conflict regarding the 
political nature of the majority in the 
House of Representatives and of the 
majority in the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield for a sug- 
gestion on this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a suggestion 
which I think will make the arrange- 
ment even more automatic than it would 
be under the suggestion just made by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

I should like to state my suggestion 
now, if it is of interest to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and 
the Senator from Arkansas. I am per- 
fectly willing to accept any modification 
of the suggested language which Sena- 
tors may wish to propose either on the 
floor or in conference, for I have merely 
jotted down the suggested provision on 
the floor of the Senate, as I have listened 
to the debate. Nevertheless, I think the 
principle I have in mind is perfectly 
clear. I suggest that on page 2 of the 
amendment, in line 3, after the word 
“committee,” the following language be 
inserted: 

In the event a majority of the Senate are 
of one party and the majority of the House 
of Representatives are of another party, 


determination of the authority as between 
the Members of the two major parties to se- 
lect the staff director and associate staff di- 
rector shall be by lot, and the selection of 
other staff members shall be equally divided 
between the Members of the two major 
parties of the committee. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Oregon presents an intriguing solution 
to the problem, I may say. 

Mr. MORSE. It is one with which it 
is impossible to play politics. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is a new method 
of settling things. The Senator is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer; I am not. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a very old method 
but a very fair one, and in my opinion, 
it eliminates any danger of getting this 
matter tangled up in any political deal. 
It is perfectly fair. It faces the fact that 
the two Houses are divided. One gets 
the director; one gets the associate di- 
rector. From then on, there is an equal 
division -of the number of men on the 
staff. I Know of no better way of elimi- 
nating what I have a suspicion is pass- 
ing through the minds of many of us, as 
to the kind of political manipulation 
which might take place in the event of 
the Senate’s being of one party and the 
House of another. Why do we not apply 
a rule which has served pretty well for 
centuries? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Another method 
which has been suggested is to provide 
that the majority party shall be con- 
sidered to be of the same politics as the 
President of the United States at the 
time. That would be the majority party, 
no matter what the division might be 
in the Senate and House. The minority 
party would be the opposition party, no 
matter where the majority was found. 
I think either of the suggestions would 
provide a proper method of making the 
determination. But I hope we shall not 
attempt today to abolish the Byrd com- 
mittee. I hope that that committee will 
continue to function, because it has a 
real job to do. The committee has an 
experienced staff; it has an experienced 
chairman. It can continue to do that 
particular job, not in an elaborate way, 
for it cannot do so with, as has been 
indicated, only $15,225 a year. The com- 
mittee does the work with a very small 
staff. In fact, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, I know, aids the committee in its 
work through the services of his own 
staff, which is working on this problem 
for him, personally. They aid the com- 
mittee in doing its work, because the 
Senator from Virginia is so anxious to 
have the work done properly. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I should 
like to say that I agree thoroughly with 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan with reference 
to the support of this measure. I also 
agree with him 100 percent in his re- 
marks with reference to continuing the 
Byrd committee. I have had the honor 
of being a member of the Byrd com- 


mittee for quite a number of years. I 
know something of the good work which 
has been done by that committee. It is 
not a legislative committee, though one 
measure which had its origin in the so- 
called Byrd committee is the Corpora- 
tion Control Act. It has not been men- 
tioned in the debate previously, but 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
has made the statement that it was one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion of its kind to have been passed by 
the Congress within the past 25 years. 
It had its origin in the Byrd committee. 
The first witness was Mr. Jesse H. Jones, 
at that time the distinguished head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has said, the work which has 
been done by the Byrd committee should 
not be interfered with as the result of 
the passage of the pending bill. Later 
on, after we may have had experience 
with the new bill, if action is necessary, 
it could be taken at that time. But I 
think it would be a great mistake at 
this time to undertake to abolish that 
committee by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The 
amendment to the Bridges amendment 
which the Senator from Maryland had 
in mind would be, on page 2, line 3, after 
the word “committee”, to insert a semi- 
colon, and the following: 

Provided, however, in any case where the 
majority in one House is of a different party 
than the majority in the other, “the ma- 
jority party,” within the meaning of this 
amendment, shall be that party of which 
the President of the United States is # 
member. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope that the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Maryland will not be 
adopted, for the reason that I think the 
Congress ought to determine who the 
chairman of the committee shall be. I 
think it would be a mistake if the chair- 
man were of a political faith different 
from that of the President of the United 
States, and would have to have as a di- 
rector one of opposite political faith. I 
hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
will adopt the suggestion that the chair- 
man be selected from the majority party, 
that he appoint the director, and that 
the assistant staff director be of the 
opposite party. That would solve the 
problem. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Could 
there not be a case in which there would 
be an absolutely equal division in the 
committee, when what I have proposed 
might be a very satisfactory provision? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Even though there 
were an equal division, the chairman 
must be named under the rules, and the 
chairman ought to have the right to 
name the director. If he is of a politi- 
cal faith different from that of the Pres- 
ident, he ought to be able to appoint 
a director from the other party, the mi- 
nority party. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If it is the 
object of the amendment in the first 
place to avoid political considerations in 
the proposed joint committee, why would 
it not be better to adopt this amendment 
which keeps politics completely out of the 
picture? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not the idea to 
keep political faith out. We want po- 
litical faith on the part of the joint com- 
mittee, because we want to be sure that 
both sides are getting all the facts. If 
there is any way by which to get them, it 
is by having the two political parties 
represented. The reason Congress does 
such a good job of investigating is that 
there is an opposition party, and each 
side knows that the other is always try- 
ing to get the facts as it sees them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment, that 
I may ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon in connection 
with the amendment which he proposed, 
whether there is a basis and precedent 
in previous laws for determining the 
matter legally by lot? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair feels constrained to announce 
that the rule permitting a Senator to 
yield for a question is the only rule 
which is applicable in this situation. 
There are other Members of the Senate 
who have been waiting a long time to 
obtain the floor. The Chair feels that 
he should enforce the rule that a Sena- 
tor who has the floor may yield for a 
question only. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
order that there may be no conflict with 
the rule, I yield the floor. 





THE PENDING STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have enjoyed very much the speech made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan regarding the pending measure, and 
I have also enjoyed the speeches made 
by other Senators, including the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLan]. I de- 
sire, however, to speak about something 
which is of far greater importance than 
the passage of this bill, though the pas- 
sage of the bill might well be of some 
real benefit in preventing inflation. I 
realize that there are many fenators 
present who know a good deal about in- 
fiation and its evil results. I wish to 
speak about the problem of inflation and 
the pending steel strike. 

Mr. President, because of the pending 
steel strike, I, as chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, have re- 
ceived a great number of inquiries re- 
garding the possible effects of the 
strike on the action of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency with respect 
to the extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which I have the great privileze 
of being chairman, has been charged by 
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this body with the great and difficult re- 
sponsibility of considering and recom- 
mending to it legislative measures which 
will expand and promote production for 
our national defense, and measures 
which, at the same time, will help main- 
tain economic balance in our civilian 
economy. 

The committee, in my opinion, and, 
I believe, in the opinion of almost every 
member of this body and the people of 
the Nation, has discharged its responsi- 
bility faithfully and well. The commit- 
tee recommended the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 on August 7, and in 1951 
recommended its extension. The recom- 
mendations of the committee were in 
the main agreed to by the Congress and 
enacted into law. 

As soon as these were approved they 
began to accomplish the production and 
stabilization effects that they were in- 
tended to have. Production of critical 
materials and the construction of criti- 
cally needed defense plants were greatly 
expanded by diversion of whatever ma- 
terials and resources they required. 
Steel capacity increased from 100,500,000 
tons in 1950 to an estimated 109,000,000 
this year and can reach a level of 120,- 
000,000 tons by the end of 1953. Alumi- 
num capacity has increased from 1735,- 
000,000 pounds to almost 1,000,000,000 
pounds this year and can be at a level 
of 1,500,000,000 pounds at the end of 
1953. Electric power stood at 69,000,000 
kilowatts in 1950 and is estimated at 
about 85,000,000 kilowatts this year and 
can be at a level of 95,000,000 at the end 
of 1953. Machine tools were delivered 
at the rate of $305,000,000 in 1940, and 
for this year it is estimated that figure 
will reach $1,300,000,000 or more than 
four times as much. Military delivery 
rose to $16,000,000,000 annually in 1951 
and the rate of $40,000,000,000 annually 
today. This was accomplished mainly 
through the priority, allocation and loan 
provisions of the Defense Production Act. 

After the price features of the act 
were put into effect on January 26 prices 
began to level off and since that date 
the consumer prices have increased only 
3 percent, as compared with 8 percent 
in the 7 months after the Korea conflict 
began. I was sorry, Mr. President, that 
the price features were not put into effect 
immediately. 

Wholesale prices have actually de- 
clined 3 percent. As of January 15 of 
this year only 41 percent of the prices 
of wide general interest were at peak or 
ceiling, 20 percent were slightly below 
ceiling, while 39 percent are significantly 
below the ceiling or peak. I think from 
all this it is fairly clear that the com- 
mittee and the Congress have done an 
excellent job insofar as they were able. 

As chairman of the committee that 
has helped bring about economic stabil- 
ity in these perilous times and who is 
anxious that the good job of stabilizing 
our economy that we started be contin- 
ued, I am deeply disturbed, as are all 
good citizens, because of the pending 
strike in the steel industry. 

Mr. President, I am disturbed because 
I know perhaps as well as does any man 
in this body what inflation means and 
where it can lead. 
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My knowledge about it comes from 
some tough’ personal experience with it. 
I think this experience might be inter- 
esting and illustrate in a concrete way 
what inflation can mean, if it gets out 
of hand. 

Let me give the Senate a little of the 
personal background, if I may. I regret 
to refer to any personal experiences I 
have had. I think they might be of 
some interest and illustrate in a concrete 
way that inflation can mean. 

I came back from the war in 1919 full 
of enthusiasm and with a desire to get 
going in the business world. I had some 
ideas and thought I knew enough to 
make some real headway. I had been 
offered an opportunity to go to Oxford, 
in fact, but chose instead to go through 
with my business plans. In short, I did 
well for myself, and I managed to ac- 
cumulate a little money. 

As one piece of evidence, I hold in my 
hand a duplicate check for the sum of 
100,000 marks which I drew from my ac- 
count in May 22, 1922, at the Seaboard 
National Bank and deposited with my 
banker in Germany. 

Let me include in the Recorp a letter 
acknowledging what was considered a 
substantial deposit, from my banker, 
B. Ehrhardt: 

B. ENRHARDT & Co., 
August 7, 1922. 
Mr. BurNeT R. MAYBANK, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Dear Mr. MayBaNk: I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your favor of the 12th ultimo, en- 
closing check for 100,000 marks, which 
amount we placed to your credit on our 
books and which we hold at your disposal 
at any time you wish to draw same out 
again. 

Many thanks for your kind wishes, which 
I heartily reciprocate. Mrs. Ehrhardt wishes 
to be remembered to you. 

Always at your disposal, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. EHRHARDT. 


Mr. President, I want to say that I was 
in business in Germany in 1920, 1922, 
1924, 1926, and 1930, and I saw what 
happened to Germany. I saw the de- 
struction of the Hindenburg govern- 
ment. I saw the Hitler government 
spreading into communism. 

Now let me read some personal eco- 
nomic history: 


B. EHRHARDT & Co., 
Bremen, December 8, 1923. 
Mr. PuRNET MAYBANK, 
Charleston, S.C. 

My Dear Mr. Maysank: On July 27, 1922, 
you deposited through my firm in the bank 
100,000 marks, but unfortunately the value 
of the mark has depreciated so much, that 
the 100,000 marks are practically worth noth- 
ing; and, therefore, it is useless to carry such 
a small amount on our books any longer. 

I am exceecingly sorry that your specu- 
lation has turned out unprofitable this time 
and I sincerely wish that your future enter- 
prises in this line will turn out more lucky. 

Enclosed I beg to return the 100,000 marks 
with compound interest and perhaps it will 
be a pleasure to you to have a souvenir of 
your first speculation in the shape of an en- 
closed bill of 1,000,000,000 marks. 

This amount sounds like a tremendous 
profit on an investment of 100,000 marks, but 
even the billions do not count much in our 
country any more, which is already seen by 
the poor paper, that is used for the bill. 

The losses, which I sufferei, are in the 
same proportion as yours, but we all have to 
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make the best of it and we must hope that 
the next year will be more prosperous to us 
than the last 10 years. 

If you find time, drop me a line and ac- 
knowledge receipt of this letter. 

I regret very much, that your firm has not 
thought well of consigning me the cotton, 
which your uncle promised to consign, when 
I visited him last spring. From Messrs. Tar- 
ver, Steele & Co. we had a good deal of con- 
signments and we are selling same without 
any trouble on cash terms. I do not see any 
danger for the American shippers in making 
consignments to Bremen, as we have a demo- 
cratic government in Bremen and everything 
is as quiet and peaceful in Bremen as it is in 
Charleston and I hope that your firm will 
soon be convinced of this fact and make us 
some consignments, especially 9’s and special 
9’s before the season is over. 

Wishing you a Merry Xmas and a Happy 
New Year, I am with kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. EHRHARDT. 


Under date of December 19, 1923, I 

received another letter, as follows: 
B. EHRHARDT & CO., 
Bremen, December 19, 1923. 
Mr. BurNET R, MAYBANK, 
Charleston, S. C. 

My Dear Mr. MAyBANK: Your favor of the 
30th ultimo just received. If you want to 
know today’s real value of the 100,000 marks 
calculated into American money, I must call 
to your attention the fact that 1 dollar or 
100 cents equals 4,200,000,000,000 marks, 
This means that 100,000 marks are equal to 
0.0000025 cent, which is a very small fraction 
of 1 cent, and you can book your investment 
of 100,000 marks as a total loss. _ 

When on the 8th instant I sent you the 
paper money, it was merely a matter of book- 
keeping for my office and in order to straight- 
en out the account on the books, I sent you 
the paper marks. 

Even the bill of 1,000,000,000 marks, which 
I sent you, is practically worth only 25 cents, 
but I thought, it might please you to own 2 
billion marks. 

My family wishes to be remembered to you 
and with best wishes from all of us, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. EBERHARDT. 


Mr. President, I could weather that 
storm, but there are many workingmen 
in this country who cannot weather the 
storm if inflation should return. We 
could have a round of increased wages, 
a round of increased prices, and a round 
of strikes as we had once before. People 
may think they are going to get a big 
increase in wages, but the price of steel 
will be raised, as will the price of other 
commodities, and farm parities will go 
up. When they receive their money they 
will be the losers. 

I only hope and pray that che work- 
ing people and the businessmen of the 
country will realize the road down which 
they are going. 

I saw what happened to the steel 
works in Duesseldorf, in Germany, when 
I was in the cotton business for several 
years, a few months at a time. I saw 
what happened to cotton merchants and 
to the German farmers. I remember 
that I had a secretary to whom I paid 
a pretty good salary. I paid him at the 
end of each month. He asked me on 
one occasion if I would not pay him 
half as much at the beginning of the 
month rather than the full amount at 
the end of the month, because inflation- 
ary forces were so great that at the kbe- 
ginning of the month helf of his saiary 
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was worth more in terms of what he 
could buy on the first of the month than 
at the end of the month. 

I have long been acquainted with 
growing cotton, buying cotton, selling 
cotton, and shipping cotton. 

I know what will happen if there is a 
steel strike. As surely as I stand here, 
there will be another round of wage in- 
creases, price increases, and so forth. 
We cannot overlook the historical back- 
ground. 

There was a conservative government 
in Germany in 1922 under President 
Ebert. By indirection, that government 
put the Communists in power. I was in 
Berlin in 1924 as a businessman when 
the first row occurred between the Ger- 
mans and the Russians. When I say I 
am disturbed by what is happening in 
this country today, Senators will under- 
stand why, from my experience and from 
observing what has come to pass in the 
past three decades, Iam disturbed. What 
happened in Germany can happen here 
if we do not wake up and act intelli- 
gently and consistently in accordance 
with our own best interests. Believe 
me, I did not think it would happen in 
Germany in 1922. Neither did other 
businessmen, nor did most of the people 
of Germany. 

Everyone suffered—businessmen and 
wage earners. In fact, the wage earner 
suffered most. The German workers 
suffered, and suffered bitterly. I do not 
want American wage earners to suffer, 
and I do not want American businessmen 
to suffer. Nor do I want America—my 
country, our country—to suffer. 

But because I am disturbed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and because I know so well what a 
strike can mean in terms of production 
for defense, what it can mean in terms 
of what the workingman’s wages will 
buy, and what it can mean in terms of 
maintaining our cherished freedom, yes 
the very existence of our country, I shall 
not permit myself to be, and I am con- 
fident that the committee ‘vill not be, 
affected by passion or the hysteria of the 
times, and act hastily or unwisely. 

If ever there is a time for careful, con- 
sidered, and most deliberate action on 
the question of defense production and 
economic stability, now is the time. A 
steel strike will make our job a tremen- 
dously more difficult one. It can easily 
undo all our good work to date. But be- 
cause it can have such a tremendous ef- 
fect on our economy in terms of produc- 
tion and prices, so much more the reason 
for objective and dispassionate consider- 
ation by our committee. 

I shall not address myself to the equi- 
ties or the issues involved in the steel 
dispute—they are difficult and compli- 
cated ones, I know. But for the sake of 
our country, for the sake of all our citi- 
zens, for the sake of our sacred heritages, 
for the sake of Almiginty God, for your 
own sake, I appeal to the good men both 
management and labor in the steel in- 
dustry, to settle your differences—you 
will have to do so sooner or later—do 
not permit the strike to take place. 

For my part, as Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I do 
not intend to do anything that will edd 
to the confusion, difficulties and prob- 
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lems that already exist. Rather, I shall 
attempt, with the cooperation of the 
committee, to act calmly, objectively, 
and intelligently toward the end of main- 
taining our defense production and our 
economic stability, come what may. 

Mr. President, tomorrow morning at 
10:30 the committee will hold the execu- 
tive session which was scheduled a week 
ago. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I hope 
and pray that the workers, management, 
and all the people of the country realize 
what will be the result if the workers 
and management in the steel industry 
cannot settle their own differences and 
begin a big strike. Another round of 
strikes and another round of wage in- 
creases will be started in other indus- 
tries. All of us will find that our dollars 
will buy much less, prices will go up and 
up, and we could have an inflationary 
spiral which would make the 1950 spiral 
look like nothing. 

I hope and pray for guidance to those 
who will conduct the deliberations in this 
matter at a most serious moment in our 
national life and during a critical period 
in our Nation’s defense. I pray that they 
will act calmly, intelligently, and pa- 
triotically. Certainly the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will act in that 
way. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate but a minute. I wish 
to say only that I am happy to con- 
gratulate the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for his very constructive and 
statesmanlike address. 

Like the chairman, I am not familiar 
with all the merits and detailed ques- 
tions involved in the threatened steel 
strike. However, it is my very sincere 
hope and prayer that a strike will be 
avoided. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am very grateful 
for the Senator’s expressing his appre- 
ciation for the few short remarks I have 
made. No one knows better than the 
distinguished former Governor of New 
York and present Senator from New 
York, by reason of his vast experience 
with and knowledge of business, espe- 
cially the banking business, what infla- 
tion means and can do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know that further 
inflation would be dangerous to our 
country and the world. I know also 
that any cessation of operations by the 
great steel mills, on which we must rely 
so heavily, would mean not only a very 
substantial loss to everybody involved, 
but would inevitably lead to a curtail- 
ment in the greatly needed supplies of a 
product which is already in critically 
short supply. 

A strike at this time, when we are 
straining every effort to bring about an 
increase in our Defense Establishment, 
and are trying to make ourselves and our 
allies so strong that the Communist 
powers will not dare attack us, or if they 
do attack us, that they can be repelled, 
would be a tragedy that we must do our 
best to avoid. 








Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to say that 
the junior Senator from New York and 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] about 2 weeks ago helped solve the 
difficulties of the building trades in New 
York which grew out of the operating 
of our defense program and its admin- 
istration. Since there was a relatively 
good production of materials available, 
the solution was made less difficult. 

If there is another strike, no one 
knows what will happen—whether there 
will be enough materials for defense, let 
alone building construction, important 
as it is. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
South Carolina is very correct in his 
statement. The inevitable result of a 
strike at this time would not only be a 
drastic curtailment of very vitally 
needed supplies for defense, but such a 
strike would also greatly affect civilian 
employment, because we know that steel 
is needed in every industry throughout 
the country. 

I say again that I am not familiar with 
all the details of the dispute, or, indeed, 
with all the basic factors involved in it, 
but I join in the hope and prayer that 
the threatened strike will be averted, 
and that employers and workers may 
get together in good faith and reach 
agreement and thus avoid what I be- 
lieve would be a tragic disaster for the 
country. 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE . AGEN- 
CIES—AMENDMENT OF LEGIS- 
LATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT 
OF 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for the more effective evaluation 
of the fiscal requirements of the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Would my proposed 
amendment, which I announced on the 
floor a few minutes ago, starting after 
the word “committee,” on page 2, line 3, 
of the amendment as modified by the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs], be in order at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment would be in order. The 
Chair had not understood that the Sen- 
ator had as yet offered an amendment 
to the amendment offered a while ago 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MORSE. The Chair is correct. 
I have spoken to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and I understand that he 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCcCLELLAN] have had the question under 
advisement. 

I am interested only i:. presenting 
something which will be available to the 
conference committee. I do not offer 
the amendment with any idea in mind 
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that only the language in which it is 
framed should be accepted by the con- 
ference committee. At least my amend- 
ment provides a vehicle for the confer- 
ence committee in the adoption of what- 
ever language may be agreed upon in 
settling the problem that would exist if 
the majority of the House were of one 
party and the majority of the Senate 
were of another party. Therefore, I offer 
my amendment, which reads as follows: 

In the event a majority of the Senate are 
of one party and the majority of the House 
of Representatives are of another party the 
determination of the authority as between 
the members of the two major parties to 
select the staff director and associate staff 
director shall be determined by lot and the 
selection of other staff members shall be 
equally divided between the members of the 
two major parties on the committee. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from Oregon yielded the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Are the members of 
the committee going to flip a coin or 
draw straws, or just how is the question 
to be decided? 

Mr. MORSE. It will be up to the 
parties to decide what vehicle or medium 
they wish to select in order to make the 
decision by lot. . 

A while ago the Senator from New 
Hampshire asked me if I was certain as 
to the legality of this proposal. I told 
him that I was. I wish to assure him 
that I have talked with the Legislative 
Counsel, who bears out my curbstone 
opinion. The last time a similar pro- 
posal came before the Senate was when 
the Senate bill providing for universal 
military training was submitted to the 
Senate, not so long ago. I read from 
page 30, line 7, of that bill: 

Provided, That the selection of persons 
for training in the corps shall be by lot until 
the President shall have determined that the 
training program is operating at full im- 
plementation. 


I am having citations brought over, 
but the Senator can take my word for 
it that there is plenty of legal precedent 
for the proposal which the Senator from 
Oregon makes in this instance. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire to have placed in the 
Recorp, following my previous discus- 
sion, a passage from the law on Rule By 
Lot, which is in 58 Statutes at Large. I 
quote from chapter 478, which is the 
surplus property law. The act begins 
at page 765. I shall quote from page 
779, as one of many precedents cited in 
support of a legal provision in a statute 
for rule by lot: 

The Board shall provide for the selection 
of the purchaser of each unit by lot from 
among the applicants for the unit. 


We can also find in our election laws 
similar provisions for rule by lot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
to the modified amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] for himself and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr, Fercuson]. 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the modi- 
fied amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire for himself and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to my 
amendment has been rejected, I wish 
further to modify my amendment by in- 
serting the following language: 

The staff director shall be appointed by 
and responsible to the members of the party 
of which the chairman of the joint commit- 
tee is a member and the associate staff direc- 
tor shall be appointed by and be responsible 
to the members of the opposition party. 


To bring this question to a head, in- 
asmuch as the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse] to my amendment was re- 
jected—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the modifica- 
tion he is now proposing is a proposal 
which I would gladly have supported in 
the first instance. I gained the idea 
that that proposal had been informally 
rejected on the floor of the Senate, and 
that the Senator was looking for some 
alternative. I proposed an alternative. 
I am happy to support the proposal the 
Senator is now offering. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from Oregon made a real contribution by 
the amendment which he proposed; but 
inasmuch as it was not adopted, I offer 
this modification. In the amendment 
which I have previously offered on be- 
half of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON] and myself, on page 2, line 3, 
after the word “committee” and the 
period, I propose to strike out the lan- 
guage down to and including the word 
“parties” in line 10, and substitute the 
language which I have read. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand, 
the amendment the Senator is now offer- 
ing is a modification of the original 
amendment which was read at the desk. 
If I am correctly informed, the follow- 
ing changes are made: 

On page 1, at the beginning of line 
2, the word “assistant” is stricken, and 
the word “associate” is inserted in lieu 
thereof. 

Mr. ERIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. On page 2, line 1, 
the word “assistant” is stricken, and the 
word “associate” is inserted in lieu 
thereof. The Senator strikes out the 
language beginning in line 3, after the 
word “committee” and the period, down 
to and including the word “parties” in 
line 10, and substitutes the language 
which he has just read. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is cors 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
language proposeti to be inserted be 
stated by the clerk. 

The CuieF CLERK. On page 2, line 3, 
of the Bridges amendment. after the 
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word “committee” and the period, it is 
proposed to strike out down to and in- 
cluding the word “parties” in line 10, and 
to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

The staff director shall be appointed by 
and responsible to the members of the party 
of which the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee is a member and the associate staff 
director shall be appointed by and be re- 
sponsible to the members of the opposition 
party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the further 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs] 
on behalf of himself and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
proposed joint committee is to function 
at all, I co not think we could make a 
worse mistake than to try to organize 
it on a partisan basis, extending down 
into the staff. I think it would be a 
serious error. 

This proposed committee is to aid the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate. 
Presumably the majority of the commit- 
tee itself will represent the majority on 
the committee. But to carry partisan- 
ship down to the staff and say that the 
director of the staff shall represent the 
majority party makes the whole effort a 
bit ridiculous. 

We have a Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation. We have had 
such a committee for a great many years. 
The Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation works in this manner: It 
is a bipartisan committee within itself, 
when it sits, and three Members of the 
Senate are from the majority party, two 
Members of the Senate being from the 
minority party. The same proportion 
applies to the Members of the House. 
Under the regulations and rules we have 
adopted, the chairmanship of that com- 
mittee alternates annually. The chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee is 
chairman for 1 year, and the following 
year the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee is chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation. That would be the case 
regardless of whether the Senate might 
be Republican or Democratic, or whether 
the House might be Republican or 
Democratic. 

There has never been the slightest sug- 
gestion of partisanship on that commit- 
tee. I am now speaking of the staff. 
There has never been the slightest sug- 
gestion of partisanship extending down 
to the staff. If there were, it would be 
utterly no good to the taxing commit- 
tees of the two Houses. It would be of 
no service on earth to the House Ways 
and Means Committee or to the Senate 
Committee on Financ2?. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation is 
a committee in which we must have 
implicit confidence and faith. 

My recollection is that in the Eightieth 
Congress the chief of the staff, Mr. Stam, 
remained in that position. He served 
under a Republican House and a Repub- 
lican Senate. It is true that theoretical- 
ly the majority members of the Finance 
Committee can select the staff, that is, 
the chief and all the technicians on the 
staff; but that is not the way it is done 
at all. When I was chairman of the 


Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, and when the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
was chairman, Mr. Stam acted as the 
chief of the staff: When there were 
vacancies on the staff he would report 
that fact to me, if I were the chairman 
of the committee. I would-then ask him 
to prepare his recommendations and to 
make suggestions as to who should fill 
the vacancy. When he presented a name 
to me I would say, “Clear it with the 
minority party.” That is, I would ask 
him to clear it with the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrurxn]. 
The same course was followed with 
respect to the House Members. It would 
be cleared with both sides. 

There has been no partisanship in the 
appointment of the staff of the joint 
committee. I do not know how many 
members of that staff today are Repub- 
licans and how many of them are Demo- 
crats. Idare say that most of them have 
no political affiliation. They believe they 
have a nonpartisan job to do. 

What is it proposed to do, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It is proposed to have a staff to 
aid the Committee on Appropriations. 
It is going to be a subcommittee, so to 
speak, or a joint committee of the two 
Appropriations Committees. The joint 
committee will have a staff to aid it in its 
work. If the majority of the staff is 
going to aid the majority party, and the 
minority of the staff is going to aid the 
minority party, we will have a partisan 
question injected into appropriations. 

Certainly that is not what we are 
looking for. That is not desirable at 
all. I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLaN]. 
I believe his concept is a good one. Let 
us have the joint committee. Let 
the joint committee, when it is organ- 
ized, select its own staff members. When 
it has selected its chief of staff, let the 
chief of staff recommend to the commit- 
tee whom it should select as members of 
the staff. Let him make recommenda- 
tions of men who he thinks will do the 
work. I remember many years ago, be- 
fore Mr. Stam was made chief of staff 
of the joint committee, the then chief 
of staff came to me one day, when I was 
acting as chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, and he said to me, “We have 
a couple of people on our staff who are 
good men but who won’t work. They 
are lazy, and we cannot depend on them 
to do the work.” 

I said, “Get rid of them. Let them go. 
Give them notice. I will take it up be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. They will O. K. it.” 
They did. 

That has been the way it has always 
worked. I do not know who is on Mr. 
Stam’s staff. I dare say that if the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
were in the Chamber he would not be 
able to say who is on that staff. He may 
know a few of them. I am sure that he 
would not know some of them either by 
sight or by name. However, anyone on 
the Republican side of the committee or 
on the Democratic side of the committee, 
as well as any Republican Member of 
the Senate or any Democratic Member 
of the Senate, can call on the committee 


for any information he wants, and he 
will get it. If he does not get it, a single 
complaint will correct any shortcomings 
on the part of the staff. 

I think that we would make a great 
error if we tried to make of the proposed 
new committee a partisan committee, 
and I believe that would be the result if 
the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The observations of the 
Senator from Georgia make horse sense 
tome. I think it is the ideal way to have 
the committeé staff organized. I can 
only speak from my experience on the 
Committee on Armed Services. That is 
the way the Armed Services Committee 
functions. 

I do not believe any member of the 
Committee on Armed Services knows the 
political affiliations of the members of 
our staff. I do not know what their po- 
litical affiliations are, if they have any. 
We have selected professional staff mem- 
bers, and they have served under differ- 
ent chairmen of the committee. If the 
committee is to select its staff on the 
basis of a committee conference after the 
committee has been organized, I do not 
believe the machinery provided by the 
amendment would be needed. In view 
of what we have been confronted with 
on the ‘:oor of the Senate this afternoon, 
we would get the bill into conference with 
a@ provision for conference discussion. 
However, I would much prefer the pro- 
posal made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator, 
That has been my experience. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
bill as reported by the committee does 
just what the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Greorce] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] have suggested. The amend- 
ment, as now modified, makes no division 
of the staff, except that the director shall 
be of the majority party and the asso- 
ciate director shall be of the minority 
party. That would give one man on the 
staff, the associate director, definitely to 
the minority. However, the better 
course to follow is that which has pre- 
vailed in the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
now the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. In selecting its staff both un- 
der the distinguished chairmanship of 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] and since I have been 
its chairman, no one has ever been em- 
ployed who has been asked a question 
with respect to party affiliation. The 
members of the staff have been selected 
solely on the basis of their performance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
there have been some abuses under the 
present method of selecting staff mem- 
bers on a strictly nonpartisan basis, I do 
not think this is the time to start se- 
lecting a committee staff on a partisan 
basis and dividing the staff membership 
between the parties. 

I can think of only one instance off- 
hand in which selections were made on 
that basis in this body. In that case the 
ranking minority members of the pro- 
fessional staff were selected by the 








chairman, with the approval of the full 
committee—and I may say that it was 
all done legally enough—and in that 
particular instance the minority mem- 
bers were not assigned any particular 
work to do. 

I should hate to see that become the 
custom, and I am afraid that is what 
it would lead up to, namely, that the 
staff members selected by the minority, 
even in the case of the associate direc- 
tor, would not be given the authority to 
which they would be otherwise entitled. 

As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McC.eEtxian] has said, when I was chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments and when 
he was the ranking minority member 
of it, we never chose staff members un- 
less we were in full accord on them. 
Neither he nor I ever knew what the 
political affiliation of a staff member 
was. All members of the committee felt 
free to go to any staff member at any 
time for information, and the informa- 
tion was always given. To this day I 
do not know what the political affilia- 
tions of the staff members were, and I 
know that the Senator from Arkansas 
has retained most of the staff members, 
or at least those who wanted to remain 
with the committee. I do not think that 
we ought to make such a change at this 
time. 

I see on the floor of the Senate the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. We are 
quite frugal on that committee. We have 
only one professional staff member. I 
do not know what his political affiliation 
is, and Iam equally sure that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] does not 
know what his political affiliation is. We 
know that he is an efficient staff member, 

Mr. President, let us not start chang- 
ing the practice. If we change it in the 
case of the proposed new joint commit- 
tee we may succumb later and set up 
other committee staffs on the same basis. 
It would not make for good legislative 
procedure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN]. Perhaps I misunderstood his mod- 
ified amendment. As I understand, all 
the modified amendment would do would 
be to provide that the chief of staff shall 
be of one party and the associate chief 
of staff shall be of the other party. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not ofa party. The 
minority would select the associate di- 
rector. ; 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would not ap- 
ply through the rest of the staff. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would not apply, 
as the amendment is now modified, 
through the staff at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my un- 
derstanding. Therefore, if, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia has 
stated, the majority party were to be- 
come the minority party, or vice versa, 
if the two men, the chief of staff and the 
associate chief of staff, were persons in 
whom everyone had confidence and were 
doing a good job, they would not lose 
their positions in the event of a change 
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in the majority or minority status of a 
party. It would merely mean that the 
associate chief of staff might become the 
chief of staff, and the chief of staff might 
become the associate chief of staff, and 
that would be the only change that would 
take place. 

Such an arrangement would be similar 
to the one by which the Secretary of the 
Senate is appointed. For instance, at the 
present time the Secretary of the Senate 
is My. Biffle, and the secretary for the 
minority is Mr. Trice. However, if there 
were a change in the control of the Sen- 
ate, the latter would take over the duties 
of the former. That is the way I visual- 
ize this matter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, with 
the modification suggested, I was agree- 
ing to accept the amendment and take it 
to conference. However, as I said ear- 
lier in my remarks, I think it would be 
a serious mistake to try to inject par- 
tisanship all the way through the staff 
of the joint committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iagree with the 
Senator from Arkansas. I was trying to 
decide to vote for the amendment as 
modified, in the form in which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has accepted it. I 
was prepared to vote for the modified 
amendment on the basis I have stated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree. Regard- 
less of how the other members of the 
joint committee’s staff might be ap- 
pointed, the staff would be under the 
staff director. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I might add that I think 
it has been customary for the chief of 
the clerical staff to be close to the chair- 
man of the committee, regardless of 
whether they are of the same political 
party. The chief of the clerical staff is 
customarily a person in whom the chair- 
man of the committee has full confi- 
dence. Similarly, the assistant chief 
clerk has usually been close to the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee. 
I think that arrangement has worked out 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
order to make progress, I am willing to 
accept the amendment in its present 
form and take it to conference, because 
it does not destroy the integrity of the 
staff of the joint committee, that is to 
Say, under the amendment, as modified, 
the other members of the joint commit- 
tee’s staff certainly would be dissociated 
from politics. 

Mr. AIKEN. But I would not apply 
that arrangement to the professional 
staff members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask =. question of the Senator from 
Arkansas. Can the distinguished Sena- 
tor give the Senate any idea about how 
many new employees will be hired? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I do not know, but 
I can give the Senator this idea: If the 
provisions now proposed will not accom- 
plish the desired result, this effort will 
have been in vain, If every dollar spent 
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for the operation of the new joint com- 
mittee will not result in the saving of 
at least $100, then I think this effort will 
have been a futile one. 

Mr. LANGER. May I suggest that 
such an effort was made in connection 
with the La Follette-Monroney Act? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But I did not 
make it. 

Mr. LANGER. And that act has not 
been successful, at least insofar as the 
budget is concerned. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If this measure, 
when enacted, does not work satisfac- 
torily and properly, it can and should be 
repealed. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas suggest that the corresponding 
portion of the La Follette-Monroney Act 
be repealed? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No. Iamsuggest- 
ing that if this section of the pending 
bill does not work satisfactorily, it should 
be repealed. 

If the Senator from North Dakota 
wishes to introduce a bill providing for 
the abolishment of administrative as- 
sistants, let him introduce such a bill 
separately. Perhaps he is correct about 
that matter. However, for goodness’ 
sake, let us not inject that controversy 
into our consideration of the pending bill. 
The need for the enactment of the pend- 
ing bill definitely exists, so let us try to 
pass the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator from 
Arkansas give us some idea about the 
number os new employees who will be 
required? Will 100 or 1,000 or 5,000 new 
employees be required? 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. I do not think so. 
As I said yesterday, the building of this 
staff should be done slowly, with care in 
the selection of the staff members. They 
should be selected on a _ professional 
basis and on the basis of qualification, 
disregarding party affiliation. The staff 
should be built slowly. As cxperience is 
gained, additions should be made in cases 
in which particular talent is needed. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I am concerned with 
whether we are going to set up another 
committee staff on which a number of 
consultants, to be paid $50 a day, can be 
placed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No. 

Mr. LANGER. If we are to have an- 
other big galaxy of professional men re- 
ceiving such pay, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is not the 
philosophy of the author of the pending 
bill, and I do not believe the Senator 
from North Dakota will find that the new 
joint committee will be inclined to em- 
ploy unnecessary help, any more than 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, submitted by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs], 
for himself and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson]. [Putting the 
question. ] > 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 
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The amendment, as modified, proposed 
by Mr. Brincss, for himself and Mr. Frr- 
GusON, is as follows: 

On page 14, beginning with line 22, strike 
out all down to and including line 11 on 
page 15, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(g) The joint committee shall have a staff 
director, an associate staff director, and such 
other professional, technical, clerical, and 
other employees, temporary or permanent, as 
may be necessary to carry out the duties of 
the joint committee. Such employees shall 
be employed without regard to the civil-serv- 
ice laws, and their compensation shall be 
fixed without regard to the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended. The staff director shall 
be appointed by and responsible to the mem- 
bers of the party of which the chairman of 
the joint committee is a member, and the 
associate staff director shall be appointed by 
and be responsible to the members of the 
opposition party. No person shall be em- 
ployed by the joint committee unless the 
members appointing him have favorably con- 
sidered the data with respect to him sub- 
mitted by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion after a thorough investigation of his 
loyalty and security.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
in line 25, and on page 16, in line 1, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “re- 
ports, and estimates of budget require- 
ments,” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “and reports.” 

On page 16, in lines 3 to 9, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words: 

(j) It shall be the duty of each agency of 
the Government to supply to the joint com- 
mittee any copies of any budgetary request 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
which the joint committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof may request, either for regu- 
lar or supplemental appropriations required 
for each fiscal year, with the detailed justi- 
fications in support thereof. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have conferred with the Senator from 
Arizona in regard to the amendment. 
I have reached the conclusion that, in 
particular, paragraph (j) should be 
stricken from the bill. I believe it would 
be an invasion of the province of the 
executive branch of the Government and 
certainly of the prerogatives of the Chief 
Executive. Therefore, I believe that 
paragraph should be stricken from the 
bill; and the proposed modification of 
paragraph (i) is acceptable. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on behalf of 
the committee I accept the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield for 
a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I discussed an- 
other amendment with the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Arizona. I should like to offer it either 
as a substitute amendment or, if that 
is not in order because of the amend- 
ment of this section, as an amendment 
to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Arizona, namely, on page 
16, in line 2, after the words “District of 
Columbia,” to add: “and data related 
to proposed appropriations incorporated 
in the annual budget transmitted by the 
President.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yieid to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think it would be 
more appropriate for that amendment to 
be offered separately, because it provides 
for the insertion of certain words be- 
tween paragraph (i) and paragraph (j). 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an inquiry or two, 
to determine the parliamentary situa- 
tion. I understood that an amendment 
was offered to strike out paragraph (j) 
on page 16 of the bill. Has there been a 
proposal to substitute anything for it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the amendment 
would simply strike it from the bill. 

Mr.CORDON. Has action been taken 
on that amendment? 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
Chair has not put the question. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the amendment. 

I am in entire disagreement with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], 
who offers the amendment, and with the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], who is 
ready to accept it. If we are going to 
have any kind of an agency accessory to 
and a workhorse for the Appropriations 
Committees, that agency should have be- 
fore it all the information which can be 
made available to it. I cannot conceive 
that there is any right of any kind or 
character in the executive branch of the 
Government to maintain inviolate or in 
confidence the request of an administra- 
tive agency for appropriations. It makes 
no difference whether the request is 
made to the Bureau of the Budget, to the 
President, to the head of the particular 
agency, or to anyone else; in the end it is 
a claim by an administrative agency, and 
so many dollars will have to be taken 
from the pockets of the taxpayers in 
order to meet it. 

One of the basic comparisons we need 
to make at all times is as to the differ- 
ence between the opinion of the person 
who makes the first claim or request for 
an appropriation and the opinion of the 
President’s group which finally shaves 
down the claim and offers it to the Con- 
gress as a proposed budgetary item. 
When we receive the proposed budget, it 
is not a mere total of all the budgetary 
requests made by the heads of the vari- 
ous executive agencies. They are not the 
ones who prepare the budget which we 
receive. The budget we receive is the 
result of the decision of the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget in regard to the 
appropriations which it believes should 
be made by Congress for the various ex- 
ecutive agencies. 

In other words, the Bureau of the 
Budget properly attempts to gather into 
one place, for one consideration, all the 
agency requests for appropriations. 
That is done with the thought that by 
having all of them totaled, the Budget 
Bureau can at least give some considera- 
tion to the major question, which is how 
much of the total amount the President 
feels he may properly request of the 
Congress. 

That is a proper proceeding; I do not 
question that. But I say the Congress, 


when it comes to consider the appropria- 
tion, is entitled to know what was the 
original judgment of the administrative 
officer who was charged with the duty 
of doing the job, and who ought to know 
how much would be required. If we 
have that information, then we are ina 
better position to perform our function. 
I believe that subsection (j) ought to 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offered this amend- 
ment based upon this fact: When we 
had before the Committee on Rules and 
Administration Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution No. 5, which also related to a 
budgetary plan, as the Senator will re- 
member, I asked for a report from the 
Director of the Budget with respect to 
that resolution and its relationship also 
to the bill which is now pending. I 
should like to read to the Senator from 
Oregon the reply which I received from 
the Director of the Budget, because I 
think it summarizes the matter in very 
few words: 

Subsection (j) still contains a require- 
ment making it the duty of each agency to 
supply to the joint committee copies of pre- 
liminary budget requests and justifications 
in support thereof. As I explained in my 
earlier letters and in my testimony of May 
17, these requests are in the nature of pre- 
liminary advice to the President, and they 
are not the official budget estimates which 
are later presented to the Congress. The 
Budget and Accounting Act establishes the 
concept of an executive budget and places 
the responsibility squarely upon the Presi- 
dent for presenting to the Congress a weil- 
considered, comprehensive, and cohesive 
budget which can serve as the basis for con- 
gressional review, modification, and enact- 
ment. If a congressional committee is to 
receive copies of the suggestions which an 
agency makes which lead to the exercise of 
a judgment that has been conferred upon 
the President, it would be difficult to main- 
tain the concept of an executive budget and 
of Presidential responsibility for that 
budget. Furthermore, it might be destruc- 
tive of the normal relationships which our 
system of government establishes between 
the President and the subordinate officials of 
the executive branch. For these reasons, I 
firmly believe that subsection (j) should be 
stricken from the bill. 


That is the point of view of the Bureau 
of the Budget. My view—and I insist 
it is sound—is that the budget is actually 
made over the course of a year. Until 
an over-all ceiling is imposed on the 
budget, followed, so to speak, by sub- 
ceilings with respect to the various de- 
partments and agencies of government, 
none of them knows exactly what it may 
ask for. In order to get information at 
a preliminary stage, when a department 
has not evaluated the different items 
which should properly come within its 
ceiling, it is naturally to be expected that 
each bureau or each agency will ask for 
a great many things it would like to 
have. But when it is confronted with 
the fact that it can only have so much 
money, the evaluation then takes place. 

We have the right, in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and we exercise it on 
all occasions when we so desire, to in- 
quire of any agency of the Government, 
“How much did you ask of the budget?” 
We can obtain detailed information in 
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regard to it. But while the budget is in 
the making, I think we have no right to 
do that, and such action is entirely im- 
proper. As I have previously stated on 
the floor of the Senate, if I were Presi- 
dent of the United States I would not 
permit anyone to interfere with the 
process of enabling me to make up my 
mind as to what kind of budget I would 
submit to the Congress; as, for example, 
by having agents of the Congress seek 
information while preparation of the 
budget was in process. We have no 
right to demand that, and I am sure 
that if this provision remains in the bill, 
the bill will be vetoed by the President; 
and properly so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I believe I have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr.CORDON. Yes; for a question. I 
have yielded now until I have almost 
lost the thread of my discourse; but I 
am happy to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I hope the Senator will 
not get me any further off my course, if 
possible. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Icertainly have 
never been able to get the Senator from 
Oregon off his course. I believe that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, with the language which, when he 
has concluded I wish to add, subpara- 
graph “i” gives exactly the information 
which the Senator from Oregan has re- 
quested as covered by subparagraph “j.” 

I desire to read my suggested amend- 
ment to the Senator, and then ask him 
whether it does not cover what he has 
in mind. If the Senator has the bill 
in front of him, the amendment would 
be on page 16, line 2, after the words 
“District of Columbia,” and would add 
the words, “and data related to proposed 
appropriations incorporated in the an- 
nual budget transmitted by the Presi- 
dent”’. 

The Senator will note if he will refer 
to page 5, that we would then have the 
right “to examine the fiscal books, doc- 
uments, papers, and reports,” and also 
the data on which the budget is made 
up. It seems to me we would have all 
the information we could possibly get 
under subsection (j). Does the Senator 
agree with me? 

Mr.CORDON. The Senator from Ore- 
gon takes the view that the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts 
would undo what the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona is designed to 
accomplish. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; not at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to express 
my views. I do not think we are so much 
in disagreement, except in this respect: 
How much time would be needed, and 
how long could we wait, to go over the 
preliminary estimates which are sub- 
mitted and refigured and sent back dur- 
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ing the time the budget is being pre- 
pared? For example, there might be a 
request for $100,000,000, and the budget 
would finally come to us with a request 
for but $10,000,000. Why should we 
have wasted our time on the first re- 
quest, since it is the budget we are going 
to consider—not what a particular de- 
partment or agency thought it wanted, 
not what its first estimate was, not what 
it sought but did not get. We are going 
to work from the budget, and the pur- 
pose of this bill is to try to discover ways 
of reducing the budget which is finally 
submitted to the Congress. 

Furthermore, I am of opinion that the 
President has the first right of passing 
upon the requests. The agencies submit 
their requests first to the President, not 
tothe Congress. After the President has 
put his stamp of approval upon the re- 
quests, by approving the budget, the 
budget comes to the Congress for its con- 
sideration. 

We are endeavoring to find ways of re- 
ducing expenditures, and if the President 
has reduced them to the level which he 
recommends, my first impression would 
be something like that of the Senator 
from Oregon. I thought it might be well 
to inquire into everything relating to the 
budget, but it seems to me we would in- 
dulge in a great deal of lost motion by 
going into the papers and calculations 
which had been made and discarded. 
We would eventually reach the final esti- 
mate which had been submitted by the 
Bureau of the Budget. We would go to 
work on it, and probably we could re- 
duce it. 

Mr. CORDON. I am sorry I am un- 
able to agree with my colleagues in this 
matter. It seems to me that if this new 
adventure in budgetary control and cor- 
rection is to have any chance at all of 
success, if it is to be worth a continental, 
if it is not merely going to slow up the 
appropriative process and confuse the is- 
sue, it will be because the proposed new 
committee can keep itself currently ad- 
vised as to what is being done with the 
money of the taxpayers every day in the 
year. If we cannot have more informa- 
tion than we can get from the budget 
which is handed to us, there is no reason 
to establish a committee of this kind. 
We now have all the information con- 
tained in the budget. We have it at 
hand. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
there is nothing to prevent the proposed 
committee and its staff from examining 
into expenditures as they are being 
made, and following them through. But 
do we want to create a situation requir- 
ing the consideration of a great many 
calculations which have been made in 
arriving at the budget figure and then 
thrown away? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, as a 
practicable proposition, it is not a ques- 
tion of what the joint committee will 
direct be done; it is a question of what, 
by statute, it has the right to direct. If 
it does not have the right to go into the 
administration of the law—and a part 
of the administration of the law is the 
preparation of requests for money with 
which to pay for the administration of 
the law—if we are denied that, we are 
denied a very definite segment of the 
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information which the staff should have 
in advance of the time the committee 
will consider the question. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the ap- 
proach which this bill makes to the prob- 
lem. I want to see it werk. I know, 
after 7 years of reasonably diligent effort 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we must have something like 
this if we are going to have any intelli- 
gent approach to the problem of appro- 
priations or any basis upon which we 
can advise the people of the country as 
to where their money is going. I am 
for the bill itself. I believe, however, 
that we should not short-change our- 
selves with respect to our right to secure 
information, 

The Senator from Arizona says we can 
always ask an agency that comes before 
us, “How much did you ask of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget?” Of course we can, 
but when we get the information it is 
then too late to do anything with it. 
The time to use the information is when 
there is being prepared and evaluated 
the data we need to have in advance. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr.HAYDEN. Let me suggest a hypo- 
thetical case. The staff of the commit- 
tee finds out from a department of the 
Government that one segment of the 
department will ask for a certain sum of 
money, and it reports that fact to the 
committee. The committee does not 
think it is sufficient, or it thinks it is 
too much. The next thing to do, having 
acquired that information, is for some 
member of the committee to go to see the 
President and say, “Mr. President, we un- 
derstand that in making up your budget 
a certain agency will ask for a certain 
amount ci money. I want to suggest 
now that when you get to that point you 
handle it in a certain way.” 

The President of the United States can 
very properly say, “I represent all the 
people of the United States. You rep- 
resent a State, or you represent a con- 
gressional district. Under those cir- 
cumstances I do not feel that I should 
take your advice, because I must act in 
behalf of all the people, and I shall make 
up my budget in the wayI please. When 
I send it up to you, it is on your doorstep 
and you can either starve it or feed it and 
make it fat; but that is your business. 
My business is to coordinate the whole 
budget and to determine how much 
money we can afford to expend in one 
fiscal year, hoping, of course, to have a 
balanced budget. In doing that I have 
reduced the amounts requested by cer- 
tain agencies, and I have done the things 
which I think are necessary.” 

I think the President would have a 
perfect right to say, “I do not want you 
to interfere with me in the process of 
making up my mind as to what kind of 
a budget I should submit.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] proposed that after the 
budget reaches the Senate, if we want 
any data from any agency of Govern- 
ment indicating how,a figure was arrived 
at, it is perfectly proper to ask for it 
after the President has made up his 
mind. That would not be interfering 
with him in any way in the duty he is 
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called upon to perform in connection 
with the budget. 

Mr. CORDON. No one but a fool 
would interfere with him, anyway. 
There has been suggested no argument 
which strikes me as having any perti- 
nence or any force whatever. Wecan do 
the things the Senator suggests, and if 
we do, the President could answer as 
the Senator suggests. That should kill 
it, and we should not attempt to do it a 
second time. That ends that idea. 

Mr. President, if we must have the 
skeleton out in the open, I would just as 
soon rattle a few bones myself this after- 
noon. I happen to know that there are 
those within the confidence of the Presi- 
dent who have been able to get infor- 
mation which has been denied some of 
the rest of us. It may be said, “Well, the 
President has a perfect right to release 
the information to whomsoever he de- 
sires.” Those who want to follow that 
philosophy, so far as I am concerned, 
may do so, but it is not for me. I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that there is a cer- 
tain right that goes with an office in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. I believe there are certain powers 
which rest wholly within the legislative 
branch, and we have already surrend- 
ered far too many of them. I am not 
going to be a party to surrendering any 
more. If Ican recoup some of those that 
are gone, I want to do that. 

In this case, Mr. President, I say that 
if we have the power to make the inquiry, 
I want the right to do it provided in the 
statute, granted not to the Congress, but 
by the Congress to the committee which 
we seek to establish. Once that com- 
mittee has the power, it would be up to 
the committee to use it or not to use 
it, as the circumstances indicate to be 
advisable. That is the reason why I 
think paragraph (j) should remain in 
the bill. 

If the President wants to veto the bill, 
the Constitution gives him that right, 
and I am perfectly willing that he should 
veto it. I certainly would not suggest 
to him what he should do. If the Presi- 
dent feels that it is a transgression upon 
his power, he has two ways to handle 
it: one is to veto the bill, and the other 
is to direct his department to refuse to 
give certain information, at which time 
Congress can determine whether that de- 
partment shall have any further entree 
into the Treasury. Those questions can 
be determined as the event indicates. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. May I suggest to the 
Senator that I basically disagree with 
him with respect to the power of Con- 
gress to pry into the executive branch 
of the Government at a time when the 
Executive is making up his mind as to 
what he shall recommend to Congress 
in the way of appropriations? 

Mr. CORDON. I disagree with the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The present President 
will not be in the White House next 
January. 

Mr. CORDON. I am not directing 
any of my remarks to the present Presi- 
dent or to any future President. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] or the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] or the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. [Mr. KErr] or per- 
haps the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] should be occupying the White 
House and looking into what his duty 
may be with respect to defending the 
right of the Executive to manage the 
executive business in accordance with 
the division of powers between the leg- 
islative branch and the _ executive 
branch, he would insist that we stay on 
our side of the line, and he would con- 
duct his business in his own way. 

Mr. CORDON. I fully appreciate the 
fact that the Senator and I approach 
the question from wholly opposite di- 
rections. I believe in the supremacy of 
the legislative branch with respect to 
the power of the purse. I think the 
Senator from Arizona believes in the 


supremacy of the executive depart- 


ment. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr..MOODY. Judging by the Sen- 
ator’s vigorous statement on this sec- 
tion of the bill, I suppose he is in favor 
of having the staff go into the question. 

Mr. CORDON. Certainly. 

Mr. MCODY. Would it not be better, 
since virtually the same point the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has raised is covered 
by the preceding section, to accept the 
amendment than to run the risk of hav- 
ing the entire bill destroyed by an argu- 
ment between the White House and the 
Congress over what is, after all, a some- 
what technical point? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, I have no time for 
any philosophy of fear. I believe that 
the thing for the legislative branch of 
the Government to do is that which it 
thinks it should do. I do not believe we 
should court vetoes; neither do I believe 
we should duck them. I think we should 
pass what, in our judgment. is sound 
legislation, let the chips fall where they 
may. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I agree with that state- 
ment, but I should like to remind the 
Senator from Oregon that, as the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has suggested, almost 
the same authority is given in the pre- 
ceding section. Therefore, it seems to 
me to be straining a point to insist upon 
having included in the bill language 
which we have been warned will result 
in the destruction of legislation which 
both the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Michigan are anxious to 
have written on the books. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
not been warned. Aguin, I seem not to 
be in the confidence of Mr. Big. Because 
I believe it is a sound provision, I shall 
vote to retain it in the bill. It will not 
worry me if the bill happens to pass and 
is then vetoed. My own judgment is 
that the bill will not be enacted at this 
session of Congress anyway. Even so, I 
am happy the bill is before the Senate, 
and I shall be happy to have it passed. 
I believe this kind of debate is most help- 
ful, I think it would have been far bet- 
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ter had we been able to have it earlier 
in the session, when there would have 
been time to think about it. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say that, 
as to 90 percent of the legislation we 
pass, our great trouble is that there is 
not one out of ten who knows much more 
about the measures than the titles or 
the numbers. I include myself among 
those who seldom know. It is some- 
thing I do not like to admit. However, it 
is a confession. 

I should like to see the time come 
when bills will be considered, discussed, 
and then put into refrigeration, so to 
speak, for a week or two, while we think 
about them. We would have better 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HaybDEN], which will be stated. 

The CHreF CLERK. On page 15 in 
the amendment of the committee, line 
25, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“reports and estimates of budget re- 
quirements” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “and reports.” On page 16, 
lines 3 to 9, inclusive, to strike out para- 
graph (j), reading as follows: 

(j) It shall be the duty of each agency of 
the Government to supply to the joint com- 
mittee any copies of any budgetary request 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
which the joint committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof may request, either for regu- 
lar or supplemental appropriations required 
for each fiscal year, with the detailed justi- 
fications in support thcreof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I now offer a very brief amendment 
which I understand is agreeable to the 
Senator from Arkansas. It comes in on 
page 16, line 2, after the words “District 
of Columbia,” and proposes to strike out 
the period and insert a comma and the 
words “and data related to proposed 
appropriations incorporated in the an- 
nual budget transmitted by the Presi- 
dent.” 

This is*‘merely an effort to make clear 
that after the budget is submitted to 
the Congress, the committee will have 
a right to obtain data on which the 
budget was prepared. In my opinion, 
the proposed amendment completes the 
section. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I interpret the 
amendment, it means simply that if a 
budget of $100,000,000 for a specific pur- 
pose is presented, we will be enabled to 
see how the figure of $100,000,000 was 
arrived at. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It does not cover 
discarded requests, or what may be 
called waste paper. It means merely 
that we could ask how the department 
arrived at its figures, how it supports 
them, how it sustains them. We would 
simply ask, “How is this budget for 
$100,000,000 arrived at?” 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my in- 
terpretation of it, and a logical conclu- 
sion is reached with the words on the 
previous page, which have just been read. 

Mr. CORDON. I shall not oppose the 
amendment. I shall vote for it. I mere- 
ly wish to call attention to the fact that 
it seeks to recapture the horse after he 
has been let out of the stable. The data 
might be valuable to the staff if it could 
be obtained in time to evaluate it and do 
something with it. We might never be 
able to get it, so we provide for obtaining 
it by including a provision for it in the 
bill. However, that is a little morsel. I 
am going to vote in favor of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, in 
the committee amendment, beginning 
with line 21, it is proposed to strike out 
down to and including line 24, and 
through line 4 on page 10. In lines 8 
and 9, on page 10, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “and the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments’’, and on page 10, line 23, after the 
word “Appropriations” it is proposed to 
strike out “or the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. As has been stated a 
number of times, the object of the 
amendment is to strike from the bill any 
reference to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, and 
to provide that the joint committee shall 
consist of none but members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations and 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
reason of action by our committee, I feel 
I shall have to oppose the amendment. 
When I introduced the bill originally, 
it provided that the joint committee 
should be composed only of members of 
the Committees on Appropriations. 

A majority of the members of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, which was the 
title of the committee at that time, of- 
fered and adopted an amendment which 
would add to the joint committee mem- 
bers of the Committees on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments of the two 
Houses. 

I do not believe that adding those 
members would in any way defeat the 
purposes of the bill. To some extent, it 
may inure to the benefit of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments by enabling them to ob- 
tain information they would not other- 
wise get. However, I can appreciate the 
fact that members of the Committee on 
Appropriations feel that this is an ap- 
propriations job and that, therefore, we 
should not encumber the joint commit- 
tee with members of other committees. 

Since the joint committee is actually 
to be a service committee to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, it was 
thought that the joint committce, or 
service committee, which is what it 
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amounts to, should be composed only of 
members of the two Committees on Ap- 
propriations. 

There are on the floor of the Senate 
now other members of the Committee on 
Government Operations who remember 
the discussion about the matter when 
the bill was marked up. I should like to 
hear from them, if any of them have 
serious objection to the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
remember well that this point was dis- 
cussed at rather great length, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas said. 
It is my recollection that it came up late 
in our consideration of the bill. 

I certainly agree with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration [Mr. HaypEN], 
who is also a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, that we should not 
try to intermingle the two committees 
on this point. If the proposed joint 
committee is to function, it ought to 
function for the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

Although I should like to see my com- 
mittee receive the prestige, I believe that 
rivalry or the difficulty arising from in- 
termingling members of the Committee 
on Government Operations with mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committees 
would not be conducive to the effective 
working of the proposed law. 

To make it work the Appropriations 
Committees of the two Houses must be 
as enthusiastic about making it work as 
we are in passing the bill. Then we shall 
gain real economy. I wish to join the 
senior Senator from Arizona in this 
amendment, because I think it is the 
only way the bill will work properly after 
it is passed. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
support what the Senator from Okla- 
homa has said. Personally I should like 
to see the the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Arizona adopted. 
I do not think it would be detrimental 
at all, and I believe that it would be very 
appropriate. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Oklahoma is quite 
right. As all members of the committee 
will remember, this was not a part of 
the bill until the very last couple of 
sessions when we were discussing it, and 
it was advanced rather strongly by one 
or two members of the committee. We 
were all trying to obtain a unanimous 
agreement on the bill. Therefore it was 
included in the bill. However, I think 
the chairman of the committee and the 
Senator from Oklahoma are quite right, 
and I hope the Senate will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, as 
has been stated, it was late in the dis- 
cussion of the bill, before it was finally 
reported, that this phase was injected. 
I am sure that all members of the com- 
mittee will remember that it was injected 
into the measure by reason of the over- 
all authority of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
to examine into expenditures in all 
branches of the executive department. I 
concur in the general feeling that we 
should keep the joint committee in the 
appropriations field, in view of the ob- 
jection which is now being offered. 
While I voted to require that the Com- 
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mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments have representation, I will 
say that I was not overly enthusiastic 
about it. In view of the objection, I see 
no reason why that provision should not 
be removed from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the expressions from other mem- 
bers of the committee, I find that there is 
no objection to the amendment. The 
sponsor of the original proposal is not 
present. Therefore I ask for a vote on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Arizona {[Mr. HaypEN] on page 9, line 21. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to one fur- 
ther matter. If he will examine the bill, 
he will see that the language on page 12, 
paragraph (e) (1) (A) provides as fol- 
lows: 


(e) It shall be the duty of the joint com- 
mittee— 

(1) (A) to inform itself on all matters 
relating to the annual budget of the agencies 
of the United States Government, including 
analytical, investigative, audit, and other re- 
ports on Federal operations prepared by the 
General Accounting Office pursuant to sec- 
tion 312 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, the Government Corporation Control 
Act, and section 206 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and by other Fed- 
eral agencies. 


In the letter commenting on the bill - 
which I received from the Director of 
the Budget I find the following: 

Subsection (e) includes a direction to the 
Joint Committee to inform itself on “reports 
on Federal operations prepared by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office * * * and by 
other Federal agencies.” While it is en- 
tirely appropriate that congressional com- 
mittees have complete access to the reports 
prepared by the General Accounting Office, 
I would suggest that the reference to reports 
prepared by “other Federal agencies” be 
stricken. While I am sure that it is not the 
intent of the bill to direct the joint com- 
mittee to take over confidential reports 
which might be prepared for the President, 
the wording might lead to that misinterpre- 
tation. The reports of the General Account- 
ing Office under the various authorities cited 
in the bill should give the committee a rela- 
tively complete coverage of the material 
needed. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course it is not 
the intent to go into secret documents; 
but I feel that the committee should cer- 
tainly have the authority to examine the 
reports of any agency with reference to 
determining what expenditures should 
be made. I do not feel that I can yield 
on that point. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wanted to obtain an 
expression of the intent of the commit- 
tee. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget expresses the same idea. He is 


sure that it is not intended to seek au- 
thority to obtain confidential documents 
or to use the words “and other Federal 
agencies” as a lever to pry into something 
which otherwise the committee could not 
obtain. If it related only to appropria- 
tions, it would be a very different matter. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. It is cervainly not 
the purpose of the committee to obtain 
top-secret documents, or anything of the 
kind. However, any public reports of an 
agency should be considered. I think we 
are becoming a little technical. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I merely wished to 
have an expression of the intent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think it is material that we get all the re- 
ports possible, so that we can form a 
proper judgment, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, having 
stated the view of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and having heard 
expressed by the chairman the intent 
of the committee, I shell not offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair invites the attention of Senators 
to page 9, line 12. The word “eighteen” 
occurs in that line. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypDEN], I offer the 
following perfecting amendments: 

On page 9, line 12, strike out the word 
“eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “fourteen.” 

On page 9, line 13, strike out the word 
“Five” and insert the word “Seven.” 

On page 9, line 14, strike out the word 
“three” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “four.” 

On page 9, line 15, strike out the word 
“two” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“three.” 

On page 9, line 17, strike out the word 
“Five” and insert the word “Seven.” 

On page 9, line 19, strike out the word 
“three” and insert the word “four”; and 
in the same line, strike out the word 
“two” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “three.” 

The purpose of these amendmenis is 
to make the bill conform to our action 
in striking out reference to the members 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and to increase 
the membership of the joint committee 
to 14, instead of 10, which would be the 
number left after omitting reference to 
the members of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. The amendment also provides 
that four shall be from ithe majority 
party and three from the minority 
party. I believe that the committee 
should have a personnel of at least 14 
members. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Is there 
Objection to considering the amend- 
ments en bloc? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. Has he proposed 
to change the figure on page 15, line 
7? 


Mr. McCLELLAN. 
that next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to considering the amend- 
ments en bloc? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the amendments of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] are agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, I 
move, on page 15, line 7, to strike out 
the word “eleven” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “nine.” 


I am coming to 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would it not be 
helpful to strike out the entire sentence? 
It seems to me that the provision that 
a member of the committee staff shall 
be relieved of his work only if a certain 
number of the committee approve such 
a course would perhaps lead to unpleas- 
antness. It might lead to differences of 
opinion in the committee. It might lead 
to a situation in which a man might be 
dismissed under circumstances which 
would cause friction. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GreorcE] referred to a case 
in which two employees of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion were dismissed because they did not 
do their work. Such a provision as this 
might lead to unfortunate publicity for 
the employee. It seems to me that that 
question should be left to the committee 
itself. While I shall not make much of 
a point of it, I should like to see that 
language stricken. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. I had that in mind 
before the Bridges amendment was 
adopted. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
eliminated that part of the bill, so I 
withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I offer a perfect- 
ing amendment. On page 17, line 8, I 
propose to strike out the word “second” 
and insert the word “first’’; on line 9, 
to strike out the word “Eighty-second,” 
and insert the word “Eighty-third.” The 
amendment refers to the Congress when 
the law would become effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 


may I inquire whether the Senator from 
Massachusetts desires to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer an amendment, which 
I have taken up with the chairman of 
the committee. I understand that it is 
agreeable to him. It is merely a tech- 
nical amendment. I offer an amend- 
ment on page 15, and I ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
15 it is proposed to amend lines 12 to 21, 
to read as follows: 

(h) The joint committee shall make avail- 
able members of its staff to assist the staffs 
of the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate 
and the several subcommittees thereof dur- 
ing the periods when appropriation bills are 
pending. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
there is no objection to the amendment, 
I am happy to accept the amendment. 
I believe it is a good amendment and 
carries out the intent of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment, 


The 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I am directed by 
the committee to offer an amendment, 
which I send io the desk. 

I know that Senators wish to hurry 
along. I may say to the Senate that 
the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee who were present at the time the 
bill was reported from the committee 
voted in favor of offering this amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate. Pre- 
viously I have supported the principle 
which is contained in the amendment, 
namely, to require the President to sub- 
mit a balanced budget along with any 
budget he may send to Congress. I still 
believe in the principle involved. How- 
ever, I hope that the Senate will not 
adopt the amendment. I am presenting 
the amendment now so that the Senate 
may pass onit. The bill as now amended 
is a good bill. If we were to agree to the 
amendment which I am now offering, 
and if the President were to comply with 
its provisions, in a time of war or in a 
time of huge appropriations for national 
defense he would merely have to say, 
“If you require me to send a balanced 
budget instead of sending a budget for 
$85,000,000,000"—as he is doing this 
year—“I will just take $14,000,000,000 or 
$10,000,000,000 off the national defense 
appropriations.” It would be an empty 
gesture. 

In times of peace, when we are trying 
to live within our income, I might be in 
favor of such an amendment. I have 
heretofore offered such an amendment. 
I offered it once as a rider to a bill, and 
the Senate adopted it. I believe that 
was in 1949. It was eliminated in con- 
ference. I favor the principle involved. 
However, at the present time, to place 
the amendment in this bill may very 
well mean that the bill would be vetoed, 
and we would thus lose ground. Certain- 
ly we would not gain anything if we were 
to include it in the bill. In my judg- 
ment, all that the President would have 
to do would be to reduce the figure for 
national defense, and:we would not gain 
anything. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. 4. In the event the budget transmit- 
ted to Congress by the President under sec- 
tion 201 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, as amended, for any fiscal year is not 
a balanced budget, the President shall trans- 
mit to Congress, with such budget, a bal- 
anced budget for such fiscal year, which 
shall set forth in summary and in detail (1) 
estimates of the receipts of the Government 
during such fiscal year under laws existing 
at the time such budget is transmitted, and 
(2) estimates of expenditures, not in excess 
of such receipts, for the support of the Gov- 
ernment for such fiscal year under laws so 
existing. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McC.Letxian]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
know of no further amendments to be 
offered. Before we vote on the bill I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
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copy of a telegram sent to me by Mr, 
Rowland Jones, Jr., president of the 
American Retail Federation, represent- 
ing 22 national retail trade associations 
and 32 State retail associations in sup- 
port of the passage of this bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. JoHNn L. McCLELLan, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the 22 national retail trade 
associations, 32 State retail associations 
comprising the membership of the American 
Retail Federation I wish to strongly endorse 
the principles embodied in S. 913. Economy 
and efficiency in Government can only be at- 
tained by providing the legislative branch of 
our Government with proper tools in the 
form of expert full-time personnel to accom- 
plish the financial needs of Government, the 
expenditure of Government funds and to 
check excessive and wasteful operations. 
Only through full knowledge of the above 
operations can the Congress intelligently and 
effectively approach the problem of a reduc- 
tion of Government expenditures and in- 
creased efficiency. 

ROWLAND JONES, Jr., 
President, American Retail Federation. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The iegislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Aiken 


Anderson 
Bricker 


George 
Green 
Hayden 
Bridges Hendrickson 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper 
Butler, Nebr. Hill 

Byrd Hoey 

Cain Holland 
Capehart Humphrey 
Carlson Ives 

Case Jenner 
Clements Johnson, Colo, 
Cordon Kilgore 
Douglas Langer 
Dworshak Lehman 
Eastland Long 

Ecton Magnuson 
Ellender Martin 
Ferguson Maybank 
Flanders McClellan Williams 
Frear Monroney Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

By unanimous consent, the committee 
amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
the question of final passage, I ask for 
the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefiy against what I consider 
to be a very bad bill. By this bill we are 
proposing to create another new com- 
mittee and a brand new staff. As all 
Senators know, the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations already has a staff. 
There is no claim that it is not adequate. 
No bill has been introduced to increase 
the size of that staff. 


Moody 
Morse 
Murray 
Neely 
O’Conor 
Robertson 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppel 
Seaton 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Stennis 
Taft 

Tobey 
Watkins 
Wiley 
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Likewise, in the House of Representa- 
tives there is an Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and it has a staff. So there are 
two staffs. 

In addition, the Byrd Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures has a staff. In addition to 
that, the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, formerly the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, has a staff. 

Now we have this monstrosity before 
us. Senators say they want to have a 
new joint committee. It would be made 
up of seven members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and seven mem- 
bers of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and by them a brand new staff 
would be selected and would be ap- 
pointed. Why not go on and on and on 
and let three or four members, and so 
forth, select more and more committees 
and staff members to report to them- 
selves. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLeLian], when I asked 
him about this on the floor a few mo- 
ments ago, did not know whether the 
staff of the new joint committee would 
consist of 10 persons, 100 persons, or 
1,000 persons. He did not know how 
many lawyers would be needed for the 
staff of the new joint committee, or how 
many technical or professional men 
would be needed, or what clerical hire 
would be needed. As a matter of fact, 
he said he knew nothing about that 
matter. 

We do not know whether this bill is 
going to cost $100,000, $1,000,000, or $10,- 
000,000. There is but one thing of which 
we are certain. That is, that if we once 
establish this new committee with its 
staff, we are going to have it for years 
and years and years to come at the ex- 
pense of the already suffering taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who 
believe that we ought to be cutting down 
the number of Federal employees, in- 
stead of hiring more and more and more 
of them. Sometimes when we go into 
the corridors we find them crowded with 
employees, whose number is being added 
to each day. Now Senators come along 
and want more and more and more em- 
Ployees, although they yell for econ- 
omy. I simply submit, Mr. President, 
that the time of the Senate ought to be 
spent in doing something for the relief 
of the taxpayers of the country, instead 
of passing a bill the cost of which no 
one knows, as no one knows how many 
employees will be required. I submit 
that it is bad legislation, and that the 
taxpayers want no more new boards, or 
bureaus, or commissions. Let us reduce, 
not add to the 2,500,000 Government em- 
ployees we already have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered on the 
question of the passage of the bill, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
Benton], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvEz], the Senators from Texas 
[Mr. CoNNALLY and Mr. JoHNsoNn], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senators from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEravuver]. the Senator 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN], and the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. UNDERWOOD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT! is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
nincs], the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
McFarzanp], and the Senator from Ten- 
nesee {[Mr. MCKELLAR] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHNsTon] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon] are absent 
because of illness. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senators from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BENnToN and Mr. Mc- 
Manon], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIcHT], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNston], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BrennetrT], 
the Senator from }assachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Nixon], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drrx- 
SEN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunptT], and the Senator from 
Nevada {Mr. MALONE] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNow-— 
LAND], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BrewsTEr], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mt- 
CarTuy], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munot], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THyYE], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] would each vote 
“yea.” . 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 8, as follows: 

YEAS—55 


George 

Green 

Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 

Holland 
Capehart Humphrey 
Carlson Ives 

Case Jenner 
Clements JohnsonpColo, 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr, 
Byrd 

Cain 


Morse 
Neely 
o’Conor 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppel 
Seaton 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Stennis 
Lehman Taft 

Long Watkins 
Magnuson Wiley 
Martin Williams 
McClellan Young 
Monroney 

Moody 
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NAYS—8 


Langer 
Maybank 
Murray 


NOT VOTING—33 


Johnson, Tex. McKellar 
Johnston, S.C. McMahon 
Kefauver Millikin 
Kem Mundt 
Kerr Nixon 
Knowland O’Mahoney 
Lodge Pastore 
Malone Sparkman 
McCarran Thye 
Hennings McCarthy Underwood 
Hunt McFarland Welker 


So the bill (S. 913) was passed, 


Robertson 
Tobey 


Ecton 
Eliender 
Kilgore 


Bennett 
Eenton 
Brewster 
Chavez 
Connally 
Dirksen 
Duff 
Fulbright 
Gillette 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the 


Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) 
designating April 9, 1952, as Bataan Day, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


PROPOSED DISCHARGE OF COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FROM FURTHER CON- 
SIDERATION OF SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 187 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hennrncs], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], members of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, I submit 
a resolution to discharge the Committee 
on Rules and Administration from the 
further consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 187. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution lie over under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution will be received and 
lie over under the rule. 

The resolution (S. Res. 300), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Haypen (for himself and 
other Senators), was ordered to lie over 
under the rule, as follows: 

Whereas Senate Resolution 187, to further 
investigate the participation of Senator 
JOSEPH R. McCartHy in the Maryland 1950 
senatorial campaign and other acts, to de- 
termine whether expulsion proceedings 
should be instituted against him, was intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] on August 6, 
1951, and was referred by the Senate to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
and e 

Whereas on August 8, 1951, said resolu- 
tion was referred by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration to its Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections; and 

Whereas, in a series of communications 
addressed to the chairman of said subcom- 
mittee during the period between December 
6, 1951, and January 4, 1952, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] charged 
that the subcommittee lacked jurisdiction 
to investigate such acts of the Senator from 
Wisconsin |Mr. McCartHy] as were not con- 
nected with election campaigns and attacked 
the honesty of the members of the subcom- 
mittee, charging that, in their investigation 
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of such other acts, the members were im- 
properly motivated and were “guilty of steal- 
ing just as clearly as though the members 
engaged in picking the pockets of the tax- 
payers”; and 

Whereas on March 5, 1952, the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections adopted 
the following motion as the most expeditious 
parliamentary method of obtaining an affir- 
mation by the Senate of its jurisdiction in 
this matter and a vote on the honesty of its 
members: 

“That the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration request Senator 
McCartuy, of Wisconsin, to raise the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections and of the 
integrity of the members thereof in connec- 
tion with its consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 187 by making a formal motion on the 
floor of the Senate to discharge the com- 
mittee; and that Senator McCartuy be ad- 
vised by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration that if he does not 
take the requested action in a period of 
time to be fixed by stipulation between Sen- 
ator McCartHy and the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
that the committee—acting through the 
chairman of the Standing Committee or the 
chairman of the subcommittee—will itself 
present such motion to discharge for the pur- 
pose of affirming the jurisdiction of the sub- 
committee and the integrity of its members 
in its consideration of the aforesaid resolu- 
tion;” and 

Whereas on March 6, 1952, the said motion 
was also adopted by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration and the chairman of 
said committee submitted to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarTHy, a copy of 
the above-stated motion; and 

Whereas by letter dated March 21, 1952, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartTuy, 
in effect declined to take the action called 
for by the above-stated motion, repeating 
his charge that the subcommittee has been 
guilty of “a completely dishonest handling 
of taxpayers’ money,” referring to a prelimi- 
nary and confidential report of its staff as 
“scurrilous” and consisting of “cleverly 
twisted and distorted facts”: Now, therefore, 
to determine the proper jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration and 
to express the confidence of the Senate in its 
committee in their consideration of Senate 
Resolution 187, it being understood that the 
following motion is made solely for this test 
and that the adoption of the resolution is 
opposed by the members on whose behalf it 
is submitted, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be and it hereby is dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 187. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point certain prec- 
edents of the Senate relating to expul- 
sion, exclusion, and censure cases un- 
connected with elections, from 1871 to 
1951. 

There being no objection, the prece- 
dents were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SENATE EXPULSION, EXCLUSION, AND CENSURE 
CasEs UNCONNECTED WITH ELECTIONS (1871- 
1951) 

PROPOSITIONS OF LAW RELATING TO THE JURIS= 
DICTION AND PROCEDURE OF THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 

I. The jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges is not limited to election mat- 
ters, but extends to expulsion, exclusion, 
and censure cases totally unconnected with 
the conduct of a Senator in an election 
The present source of jurisdiction of the 

standing committees of the Senate is rule 
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XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
(sec. 102 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946). Under section 1 (0) (1) (D) 
of this rule, the Congress has granted juris- 
diction to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration in the following matters: Elec- 
tion of the President, Vice President, or Mem- 
bers of Congress; corrupt practices; con- 
tested elections; credentials and qualifica- 
tions; Federal elections generally; Presi- 
dential succession. 

The category “credentials and qualifica- 
tions” authorizes the Committee on Rules 
and Administration and its subagent, the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, to 
investigate alleged misconduct of a Senator 
with a view toward exclusion, expulsion, or 
punishment. This conclusion is based upon 
the history of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, the precedents of the old stand- 
ing Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and the general policy of the Reorganization 
Act against special committees. 

(a) The history of the legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 indicates that the 
precedents of the old standing Committee 
on Privileges and Elections are relevant in 
defining the jurisdiction of the present sub- 
committee. 

The history of the act in relation to the 
Rules Committee indicates that its only pur- 
pose was to consolidate six committees, Audit 
and Control of the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, Library, Privileges and Elections, 
Rules, Printing, and Enrolled Bills into the 
single Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion (S. Rept. No. 1400, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
table II, pp. 12-17). See also Senate hearings, 
volume 762, page 244, incorporating the re- 
marks of Senator La Follette upon his reso- 
lution providing for reorganization of Sen- 
ate committees. There is no indication 
that, in the process of consolidation, the 
functions of the old committee were added 
to, whittled away, or transferred to other 
new committees. Hence, the precedents es- 
tablished by the old standing Committee on 
Privileges and Elections between 1871 and 
1947 are relevant in defining the jurisdiction 
of the present Rules Committee and its Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections. 

(b) These precedents establish that the 
old Committee on Privileges and Elections 
possessed jurisdiction in expulsion, exclu- 
sion, and censure cases totally unconnected 
with the conduct of a Senator in an elec- 
tion. 

Since 1871, when the standing Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections was first or- 
ganized, there have been eight cases of ex- 
pulsion or exclusion proceedings based on 
grounds totally unconnected with the elec- 
tion of a Senator. There have also been 
three cases of censure unrelated to election 
conduct. These 11 cases are digested in the 
appendix, with emphasis on the procedure 
employed in each case. Similar data are 
also presented in tabular form. 

These cases indicate that the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, and no other 
standing committee, was presumed to have 
jurisdiction in expulsion and exclusion cases, 
even though the matters involved were un- 
connected with conduct of an election. 
The Patterson case in 1873 was the only case 
among the 11 which was considered by some 
other committee. This was a select rather 
than a standing committee. However, even 
in the Patterson case, debate on the floor 
makes it apparent that the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, although considered 
the proper committee, preferred to relin- 
quish jurisdiction to a select committee be- 
cause it was then preoccupied with other 
matters. 

In addition to the Patterson case, four of 
the cases were expulsion cases: William N. 
Roach of North Dakota (1893); John H. 
Mitchell of Oregon (1905); Joseph R. Burton 
of Kansas (1906); and Robert M. La Follette 
(1917-19). 
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In the Roach case, the Senate debated but 
did not vote upon resolutions directing the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
investigate charges of preelection embezzle- 
ment. 

Mitchell, indicted for selling his influence, 
answered the charges against him on the 
Senate floor, withdrew from the Senate, and 
died before the Senate took any action. 

In the Burton case, the Senate by unani- 
mous consent passed a resolution directing 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
to examine into the legal effect of a final 
judgment of conviction of a Senator who had 
received compensation for services rendered 
before a Government department; Burton, 
however, resigned before the committee took 
any action. 

The La Follette oase was instituted by the 
presentation to the Senate of the petition 
of the Minnesota Commission of Public Safe- 
ty calling for the expulsion of La Follette for 
an allegedly disloyal speech. The petition 
was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, which held hearings and final- 
ly exonerated La -Follette. 

The appendix describes three exclusion 
proceedings where the alleged grounds were 
unconnected with misconduct in an elec- 
tion: Reed Smoot of Utah (1903-1907); Ar- 
thur R. Gould of Maine (1926); and William 
Langer of North Dakota (1941). 

The Smoot and Langer cases might be 
categorized as expulsion cases, inasmuch as 
the Senate superimposed the requirement 
that exclusion be by two-thirds. The Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, after con- 
sidering each case, exonerated Gould, but 
recommended the exclusion of Smoot and 
Lancer. The Senate, however, voted that 
Smoot and LANGER were entitled to their 
seats. 

It is significant that while the jurisdiction 
of the Senate to inquire into a Senator’s con- 
duct before his election was challenged in 
these cases, reference of the matters to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections was 
not questioned. 

Finally, there were three censure cases 
since the founding of the old Committee on 
Privileges and Elections: Senators Tillman 
and McLaurin of South Carolina (1902) and 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut (1929). 

Tillman provoked McLaurin into the use 
of unparliamentary language; whereupon 
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Tillman lefs his seat and assaulted McLaurin. 
It was the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions to which the matter was referred. The 
committee reported a resolution of censure, 
which the Senate adopted. 

In the Bingham case, a Judiciary sub- 
committee investigating lobbies reported 
that Senator Bingham had appointed an 
Official of a manufacturers’ association to 
his staff and had taken him into a confiden- 
tial committee meeting considering a tariff 
bill. The subcommittee, however, did not 
suggest action against Bingham. The ques- 
tion of punishment was raised on the floor 
by Senator Norris, who offered a resolution of 
censure. This resolution was debated, 
amended, and approved by the Senate. 

(c) The language and policy of the Reor- 
ganization Act opposed jurisdiction in any 
other standing committee or in a select 
committee. 

Rule XXV contains no language which 
would support jurisdiction in expulsion mat- 
ters in any standing committee other than 
the Rules Committee. Furthermore, the his- 


tory of the Reorganization Act indicates that: 


the draftsmen were motivated by a policy 
against select committees (S. Rept. No. 1011, 
79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6), and the Senate 
bill (S. 2177, sec. 126). contained a pro- 
hibition of special or select committees. Al- 
though the House eliminated the flat ban 
on select committees in the final version of 
the Reorganization Act, it was apparently 
the hope of the draftsmen of rule XXV that 
its language would cover the whole field of 
senatorial action, with the result that any 
bill, resolution, or memorial could be referred 
to the appropriate standing committee. 
Thus, the history and language of the legis- 
lative Reorganization Act affirmatively sup- 
port the jurisdiction of the Rules Committee 
in expulsion cases and oppose the jurisdic- 
tion of any other standing committee or of 
a select committee. 


II. The Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions possesses legal authority to make in- 
vestigation of charges of alleged miscon- 
duct by a Senator, to hold public hearings, 
and to report to the Rules Committee a 
resolution of expulsion, censure, or exoner- 
ation 


(a) Section 134 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act provides: “Each standing 
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committee of the Senate, including any sub- 
committee of any such committee, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Sen- 
ate, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to take such testi- 
mony and to make such expenditures (not 
in excess of $10,000 for each committee dur- 
ing any Congress) as it deems advisable. 
Each such committee may make investiga- 
tions into any matter within its jurisdic- 
tion, may report such hearings as may be 
had by it, and may employ stenographic as- 
sistance at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman.” 

Thus, if it is conceded that the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections possesses 
jurisdiction in expulsion cases, it follows 
from section 134 (a) that the subcommittee 
has the power to make investigations and 
hold hearings in an expulsion case without 
obtaining specific authorization from the 
Senate or from the Rules Committee. 

(b) The precedents of the old standing 
cummittee indicate that investigations have 
been commenced both with and without 
specific Senate authorization or direction. 

The old Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions was presented with five cases of ex- 
pulsion or exclusion unconnected with an 
election. In three of these cases, those of 
Smoot, Burton, and Gould, the Senate 
adopted resolutions directing an investiga- 
tion of the charges against the respective 
Senators. In the other two cases, those of 
La Follette and LANGER, the petitions and 
protests of private citizens were referred by 
the presiding officer to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, which then con- 
ducted investigations without obtaining res- 
olutions of authorization from the Senate. 

These precedents indicate that the legal 
power of the subcommittee to conduct in- 
vestigations of its own motion is not subject 
to question; and, also, that the subcommit- 
tee may act under a resolution formally 
adopted by the Senate. 








Did Senate adopt 





Name of Senator ae, Alleged misconduct How instituted paul i tates a _ Committee action Senate action 

James W, Patterson | Expulsion....... Participation in Cred- | Transmission by | Select Committee.| Yes (unanimous | Resolution of ex- | Debate. Term ended 

(1873). it Mobilier. House of Represent- consent). pulsion, before resolution 
atives of copy of considered, 
evidence. 

William N. Roach }-.... Perse ke Preelection bank em- | Introduction ofresolu- | Privileges and | No................-- NON. dcsssemnasicnd Debate, but no vote 

(1893). bezzlement. tions directing in- Elections, on resolutions, 
quiry. 

John H. Mitchell }..... taal Indictment for selling | Mitchell answered in- | None--............-]-.-.. I. cccmsimenmsenl acsadde anastasia Mitchell died before 

(1905), influence. dictment on floor case warranted ac- 
and withdrew. tion, 

Reed Smoot (1903-07)_| Exclusion (but | Encouraging polyg- | Memorials of Utah | Privileges and | Yes (unanimous | Resolution that | Added two-third re- 
with two- amy; supporting citizens protesting Elections. consent), Smoot not en- quirement and 
thirds require- union of church and admission, é titled to seat. voted resolution 
ment). state. down, 

Joseph R. Burton | Expulsion....... Conviction of statute | Resolution directing }..... DD ccncdimneniedacsl 90 .nccdnsicncnuead Burton resigned 

(1906). forbidding compen- inquiry. before commit- 
sation for senatorial tee or Senate 
services. took any action. 

Robert M. LaFol- }....- Reems Disloyal speech....... Petition of Minnesota | Privileges andj|No_ resolution] Resolution dis- | Adopted committee 

lette (1917-19). Commission of Pub- Elections (peti- offered. missing petition. resolution. 
lic Safety. tion so referred). 

Arthur R. Gould | Exclusion....... Bribery committed | Introduction of reso- | Privileges and | Yes, after debate | Resolution of ex- | No action. 


(1926). 
William Langer 
(1941). 


Tillman and Me- 
Laurin (1902), 


Hiram Bingham 
(1929). 


Exclusion (with 
two-thirds re- 


14 years before elec- 
tion. 

Misconduct as Gov- 
ernor, attorney gen- 


quirement). eral, and attorney. 
Censure......-.- Unparliamentary lan- 
guage by McLaurin 
and assault by Till- 

man. 
ncaa do.....-.-.--| Employment of lobby- 


ist in confidential 
committee confer- 
ence, 


lution, 


Protest by citizens of 
North Dakota, 


Resolution directing 
report by Privileges 
and Elections. 


Introduction of reso- 
lution of censure, 


Elections. 


Privileges and 
Elections (pro- 
test so referred). 


and vote. 


No resolution of- 


oneration. 


Added two-thirds re- 
quirement and 
voted resolution 


Resolution that 
Langer not en- 
titled to be Sen- 


ator. down. 
PeAGMAOS COE 1 Tet. cccacacnsaccsocd Resolution of | After debate, passed 
Elections, censure, committee’s reso- 
lution. 
WD cictendcittinaitlt Mascaras asieieod None..... ciimemel After debate, passed 
4 resolution of cen- 
sure, 
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APPENDIX OF EXPULSION, EXCLUSION, AND CEN= 
SURE CASES SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


1. JAMES W. PATTERSON, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
FROM MARCH 4, 1867, UNTIL MARCH 3, 1873 


On February 4, 1873, the House of Repre- 
sentatives transmitted to the Senate a copy 
of evidence reported by a select investigating 
committee which investigated certain Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the Crédit Mobilier 
bribery scandal. 

It was then moved and resolved by unani- 
mous corsent to appoint a select investigat- 
ing committee for referral of the House mes- 
sage, the committee to possess the subpena 
power. 

On February 27, 1873, the select committee 
submitted a report (No. 519) accompanied by 
the following resolution: “Resolved, That 
James W. Patterson be, and he is hereby ex- 
pelled from his seat as a member of the 
Senate.” 

On March 1 and 3, 1873, the Senate debated 
the question of taking up the report of the 
committee for consideration, but adjourned 
without actually considering the resolution. 

Mr. Patterson’s term then ended, and he 
did not return to the Senate. 

At a special session in March of 1873 the 
Senate agreed to a resolution which pointed 
out that it was impossible to consider the 
expulsion resolution at the previous session 
and that it was questionable whether it was 
competent for the Senate to consider the 
same after Mr. Patterson had ceased to be a 
Member. It therefore merely resolved to 
print Mr. Patterson’s pamphlet, Observations 
on the Report of the Committee of the Senate 
of the United States Respecting the Crédit 
Mobilier of America. 

(Citations: Senate Election Cases, vol. I, 
pp. 1209-1211; Senate Journal, 42d Cong., 3d 
sess.; S. Rept. 519, 42d Cong., 3d sess.; de- 
bate on appointment of investigating com- 
mittee, Congressional Globe, pt. 2, 42d Cong., 
3d sess., p. 1099; debate on taking up report 
of committee for consideration, Congres- 
sional Globe, pt. 3, 42d Cong., 3d sess., pp. 
2068, 2069, 2184, 2185; debate in special ses- 
sion on resolution to print report and Pat- 
terson’s pamphlet, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
vol. 1, pp. 193-197, 204.) 


2. WILLIAM WN. ROACH, OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE, MARCH 4, 
1893 


On March 28, 1893, Senator Hoar intro- 
duced a resolution that ‘the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections be directed to inves- 
tigate the allegations recently extensively 
made in the public press, charging William 
N. Roach, a Senator from the State of North 
Dakota, with the offense of criminal embez- 
zlement, to report the facts of the transac- 
tions referred to, and further to report what 
is the duty of the Senate in regard thereto.” 

This resolution was followed on April 10, 
1893, by a substitute by Mr. Hoar, which 
added the fact that the alleged criminal em- 
bezzlement took place while Mr. Roach was 
an officer of a bank in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

Still another substitute was introduced on 
April 14, 1893, asking that “the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections be directed to in- 
quire and consider the question whether the 
Senate has authority or jurisdiction to inves- 
tigate charges made against a Senator as to 
conduct or offenses occurring or committed 
prior to his election, not relating to his duty 
as Senator or affecting the integrity of his 
election.” 

Each resolution was ordered to lie over 
and be printed. 

The resolutions were the subject of de- 
bate in the Senate April 14 and 15, 1893, but 
no vote was taken thereon. 

(Citations: Senate Election Cases, vol. I, 
pp. 809-811; Senator Hoar’s first resolution, 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 25, p. 37; Sen- 
ator Hoar’s substitute resolution, CONGRES- 
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SIONAL REcoRD, vol. 25, pp. 111, 112; third 
resolution, CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, vol. 25, pp. 
137, 138; debate on the three resolutions, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 25, pp. 134, 138, 
140-154, 155-159, 160-164.) 


3. JOHN H. MITCHELL, OF OREGON, JANUARY 
17, 1905 


Mr. Mitchell, rising to a question of per- 
sonal privilege on January 17, 1905, gave his 
answers to an indictment for receiving 
$2,000 to use his influence as a Senator in 
a@ conspiracy to defraud the United States 
out of a portion of its public lands. He 
then concluded: “Now, having said this 
much in explanation of and in answer to the 
charges against me, and thanking you all 
sincerely for your courteous attention, I will 
not further intrude on your presence.” 
Mr. Mitchell died before his case assumed 
such a phase as to call for action by the 
Senate. 

(Citation (not in Senate Election Cases) : 
Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, vol. 2, 1907; CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 


_ ORD, 2d sess., 58th Cong., pp. 959-963.) 


4. REED SMOOT, OF UTAH, 1903-7 


On February 23, 1905, the credentials of 
Reed Smoot were read and filed. On the 
same day Senator Burrows presented a 
memorial of citizens of Utah, remonstrating 
against-the admission of Reed Smoot to a 
seat in the Senate; this memorial was placed 
on file. On March 5, 1903, Mr. Smoot was 
sworn in, his credentials being in order. 

On January 16, 1904, a preliminary hear- 
ing was held before the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections at which counsel ap- 
peared for the memorialists and at which 
Mr. Smoot also appeared in person and by 
counsel. Statements were made by counsel 
for the respective parties, stating, in a gen- 
eral way, what they expected to prove and 
what their claims were as to the legal as- 
pects of the case, (Senate Election Cases, 
vol. II, p. 956.) 

On January 25, 1904, Mr. Burrows, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
reported the following resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections of the Senate, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized and 
directed to investigate the right and title of 
Reed Smoot to a seat in the Senate as a 
Senator from the State of Utah; and said 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the 
Senate and during the recess of Congress, to 
employ a stenographer, to send for persons 
and papers, and to administer oaths; and 
that the expense of the inquiry shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of 
the committee.” 

The Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate reported 
this resolution with a minor amendment. 

The Senate proceeded by unanimous con- 
sent to consider the resolution, and agreed 
to it as amended. 

Voluminous testimony was taken by the 
committee for over a year. 

On June 2, 1906, Mr. Burrows, from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
stated that the committee was divided on 
the question of the nature of the resolution 
which was to follow the acceptance by the 
Senate of the committee report; whether it 
should be one to expel the Senator, or 
whether a declaration that he was not en- 
titled to his seat would be sufficient. 

On June 11, 1906, Mr. Burrows submitted 
the report of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections (No. 4253), accompanied by 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That Reed Smoot is not entitled 
to a seat as a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Utah.” 
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The report concluded that Mr. Smoot was 
a member of the First Presidency and Twelve 
Apostles of the Mormon Church, which had 
encouraged the practice of polygamy con- 
trary to law and had brought about a union 
of church and State in Utah contrary to the 
Constitution of Utah and the Constitution 
of the United States; consequently, Mr. Reed 
Smoot came to the Senate, not as the ac- 
credited representative of the State of Utah 
in the Senate of the United States, but as the 
choice of the hierarchy which controls the 
church and has usurped the functions of 
the State in said State of Utah. 

A minority report of five members of the 
Committee found that the evidence did not 
sustain the charges against Smoot. 

The Senate debated the resolution in De- 
cember of 1906 and in January and February 
of 1907. 

It was voted that the resolution be amend- 
ed as follows: “Two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein.” 

But on February 20, 1907, the resolution 
as amended was defeated by a vote of 28 
yeas and 42 nays. 

(Citations: Senate Election Cases, vol. I, 
pp. 928-986; presentation cf memorial of 
citizens of Utah, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 
36, pp. 2496, 2689; swearing in of Smoot, and 
postponement of contest on qualifications, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 37, p. 1; resolu- 
tion authorizing and directing investigation 
of the right and title of Smoot, CoNncREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, Vol. 38, p. 1100; reporting of 
resolution by Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECcorRD, vol. 38, p. 1239; report 
by Mr. Burrows that Smoot was not entitled 
to his seat, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 40, p. 
7715; submission of majority and minority 
reports, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 40, p. 
8218; contains citations to the Senate debate 
on the Smoot Resolution, Senate Election 
Cases, vol. I, p. 985; votes on the resolution 
and amendments, CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD, vol. 
41, pp. 3428-3430.) 


5. JOSEPH R. BURTON, OF KANSAS (1906) 


Senator Burton was convicted of violating 
the Federal statute forbidding Senators or 
Representatives from receiving compensa- 
tion for services rendered before any departe- 
ment of the United States Government. 

On May 22, 1906, Senator Hale introduced 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections be, and are hereby, di- 
rected to examine into the legal effect of the 
late decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Joseph R. Burton, a Senator from 
the State of Kansas, and, as soon as may be, 
to report their recommendation as to what 
action, if any, shall be taken by the Senate.” 

The Vice President then asked: “Does the 
Senator from Maine desire the present con- 
sideration of the resolution just read?” 

Mr. Hate. “It is simply directing the com- 
mittee to investigate. There is no objection, 
I suppose, to the resolution.” 

The resolution was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to. 

On June 5, 1906, the Vice President laid 
before the Senate the following telegram, 
which was read and ordered to lie on the 
table: 

“Topeka, KANs., June 4, 1906. 
“Hon. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 
“Vice President of the United States 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“Hon. J. R. Burton has this day tendered 
his resignation as United States Senator from 
Kansas, and I have accepted the same.” 

No report was ever made to the Senate cn 
the resolution. 

(Citations: Senate Election Cases, vol. I, 
p. 995; submission of resolution, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECorD, vol. 40, p. 7211; telegram con- 
cerning resignation, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol, 40, p. 7821.) 
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6. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, OF WISCONSIN 
(1917-19) 


On September 29, 1917, the Minnesota 
Commission of Public Safety presented a 
petition to the United States Senate in the 
form of a resolution, whose resolving clause 
was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota Commis- 
sion of Public Safety respectfully petitions 
the Senate of the United States to institute 
proceedings looking to the expulsion of the 
said Robert M. La Follette from the Senate, 
as a teacher of disloyalty and sedition, giv- 
ing aid and comfort to our enemies, and 
hindering the Government in the conduct 
of the war.” 

This petition resulted from a speech of 
alleged disloyal nature delivered by Senator 
La Follette in St. Paul, Minn., on September 
20, 1917. 

Mr. Kellogg presented the petition, and it 
was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Concerning the referral, Mr. Gilbert E. Roe 
notes in his brief in behalf of Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, that “Senator La Follette 
was temporarily absent from the Senate at 
the time of this proceeding, in attendance 
upon a meeting of the Committee on Finance, 
and had no information concerning the pres- 
entation of the resolution or of its refer- 
ences to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections until some time thereafter. He 
had no opportunity, therefore, himself to 
then move for an investigation of said 
charges either by special committee or other- 
wise.” 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections 
then adopted a resolution authorizing a sub- 
committee “to investigate the accuracy of 
the report of the speech delivered by the 
Honorable Robert M. La Follette, United 
States Senator from the State of Wisconsin, 
September 20, 1917, before the Nonpartisan 
League at St. Paul; to investigate the ac- 
curacy of the statements made by the Hon- 
orable Robert M. La Follette in said speech; 
and to report its findings to the full com- 
mittee the first day of the next regular ses- 
sion of Congress, in December 1917.” 

Hearings were conducted by the commit- 
tee during a 14-month period. Congressional 
precedents and court decisions were reviewed, 
but no witnesses testified against La Follette, 

The committee on January 17, 1919, sub- 
mitted a report recommending the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the resolution of the Min- 
nesota Commission of Public Safety petition- 
ing the Senate of the United Staies to insti- 
tute proceedings looking to the expulsion of 
Robert M. La Follette from the Senate be- 
cause of a speech delivered by him at St. 
Paul, Minn., on September 20, 1917, be, and 
the same hereby are, dismissed for the reason 
that the speech in question does not justify 
any action by the Senate.” 

Senator Pomerene submitted his minority 
Views. 

The resolution submitted by the majority 
of the committee to dismiss the petition to 
eject Senator La Follette was adopted by the 
Senate after a short debate on January 16, 
1919, by a vote of 50 to 21. 

(Citations: Senate Election Cases, vol. II, 
pp. 49-98; hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
pt. 1, 65th Cong., Ist sess.; pt. 2, 65th Cong., 
1st sess.; pt. 2, 65th Cong., 2d sess., in Senate 
Hearings, vol. 188, Senate Library; exchanges 
of correspondence between the committee 
and Senator La Follette, Senator La Follette’s 
St. Paul speech, brief in behalf of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette (filed by his counsel, 
Gilbert E. Roe (also CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
vol. 57, pt. 2, pp. 1506-1522), and Mr. Pom- 
erene’s minority views—S. Rept. No. 614, 65th 
Cong., 3d sess.; Senate vote adopting the com- 
mittee’s resolution, CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, 
vol. 57, pt. 2, pp. 1525-1527.) 
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7. ARTHUR B. GOULD, OF MAINE (1926) 


On December 6, 1926, the certificate of elec- 
tion of Arthur R. Gould was presented to the 
Senate. At that time a resolution was intro- 
duced, pointing out that the press had re- 
ported that in 1911 the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick had found 
in an official opinion that Mr. Gould, “for the 
purpose of advancing his own interests,” had 
paid a $100,000 bribe to the Premier of the 
Province in connection with a railroad ven- 
ture. The resolving clause read as follows: 

. ‘Resolved, That in that absence of official 
information concerning the charge thus 
made, the qualifying oath be administered to 
the member-elect and that the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections be, and it hereby is, 
directed to inquire into the truth of the facts 
so reported and recited and to report the 
same at the earliest convenient date to the 
Senate, with such recommendations touch- 
ing action by it in the premises as may seem 
to them warranted.” 

The resolution was ordered to go over un- 
der the rule and the oath was administered 
to Mr. Gould. . 

On the next day, the Senate debated the 
resolution. Three arguments were advanced 
on behalf of Mr. Gould: That the Senate’s 
authority to investigate the qualifications 
of Members was limited to questions of age, 
residence, and citizenship; that it had no 
jurisdiction to inquire into alleged offenses 
committed prior to the election of a Senctor; 
and that the people of Maine, though fa- 
miliar with the charges, had elected Gould 
by a large majority. 

Senator Gould, however, took the floor and 
stated that he welcomed an investigation 
because he felt that he would be vindicated 
by the Senate as a result thereof. 

The resolution was adopted and referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Tlec- 
tions by a vote of 70 to 7. 

From January 4 to January 27, 1927, hear- 
ings were held by the committee. 

On March 4, 1927, the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections submitted Senate Report 
No. 1715 exonerating Mr. Gould and recom- 
mending that “further action in the instant 
case be not taken, and that the right of the 
honorable Arthur R. Gould to a seat in the 
Senate be confirmed.” 

(Citations: Introduction of resolution call- 
ing for investigation of the charges against 
Gould, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 68, pt. 1, 
pp. 8, 9; Senate debate on the resolution and 
adoption of the resolution, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, vol. 68, pt. 1, pp. 38-44; hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 69th Cong., 2d sess., 
Senate hearings, vol. 290 in Senate Library; 
S. Rept. No. 1715, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol, 
68, pt. 5, p. 5914.) 

8. WILLIAM LANGER, OF NORTH DAKOTA (1941) 

On January 3, 1941, a protest to the seating 
of WILLIAM LANGER was filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate by various citizens. On 
the same day, Senator LANGER was permitted 
to take the oath without prejudice, and sub- 
ject to parliamentary ruling that only a 
majority of the Senate would be required to 
pass on the qualifications of the Senator- 
elect. 

Senator BarKiey asked that the papers, 
charges, affidavits and other documents 
which were involved in the protest against 
Senator LANGER’s seating be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. The 
Vice President then declared: “Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered.” 

Hearings were held before the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections on January 9, 
1941, and on January 16, 1941. 

A subcommittee conducted preliminary in- 
vestigations and filed a report for the use of 
the committee. 
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The full committee held hearings Novem- 
ber 3 to 18, 1941, and voted by 13 to 3 for the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota.” 

The committee recommended that the 
Senate cast a vote on the proposition that 
the case “does not fall within the constitu- 
tional provisions for expulsion or any punish- 
ment by two-thirds vote, because Senator 
LANGER is neither charged with nor proven to 
have committed disorderly behavior during 
his membership in the Senate.” The Senate 
rejected this proposition by a vote of 45 to 
87. The Senate then voted 52 to 30 in favor 
of Senator LANGER’s right to a seat. 

(Citations: Filing of protest and swearing 
in of Senator LANGER, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 87, No. 1, pp. 1 and 2; Rept. 1010, 77th 
Cong., 2d sess.; Senate debate (last 2 days) 
and vote, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 88, pt. 
3, pp. 2959, 2970-2978, 3038-3065.) 


THE THREE CENSURE CASES 


1 and 2. Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of 
South Carolina (February 22, 1902) 


Tillman charged on the floor that improper 
influence had been used in changing the vote 
of McLaurin upon the treaty which ended 
the Spanish-American War. McLaurin de- 
clared on the floor that the statement was 
a “willful, malicious, and deliberate lie.” 
Tillman jumped forward and struck Mc- 
Laurin, and they fought till separated. 

A resolution was then passed that the two 
Senators be “declared in contempt of the 
Senate, and the matter be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections with 
instructions to report to the Senate what 
action shall be taken in relation thereto.” 

The Senate, by a vote of 54 to 12, adopted 
the recommendation of the committee: 

“That it is the judgment of the Senate tha 
the Senators from South Carolina * * * 
for disorderly behavior and flagrant violation 
of the rules of the Senate * * * deserve 
the censure of the Senate, and they are 
hereby censured for their breach of the privi- 
leges and dignity of this body; and from and 
after the adoption of this resolution, the 
action adjudging them in contempt of the 
Senate shall be no longer in force and effect.” 

(Citations: Hinds’ Precedents of the House 
of Representatives, vol. 2, pp. 1138-1142; de- 
scription of the encounter, and Senate order 
of contempt, CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, 57th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 2087-2090; report of Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and vote 
of the Senate approving the committee’s 
resolution of censure, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
57th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 2203-2207.) 


3. Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut (Novem- 
ber 4, 1929) 


On September 30, 1929, a subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee investigating 
lobbies reported that Senator Bingham had 
appointed Charles L. Eyanson, assistant to 
the president of the Manvu‘acturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, as a member of his staff. 
Eyanson, who was paid $10,000 by the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association, assisted 
Senator Bingham in connection with the 
hearings on the tariff bill before the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Eyanson, whom Bing- 
ham had sworn as clerk of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions, of which 
Bingham was chairman, came into secret 
meetings of the Finance Commiitee. Eyan- 
son turned over his salary as clerk of the 
Territories Committee to Senator Bingham, 
who later transmitted a check of $1,000 to 
Eyanson when the latter departed from 
Washington. 

Senator Norris introduced a resolution 
condemning this conduct. 

Senator Bingham replied that there was 
nothing unethical about hiring Eyanson, 
since his sole purpose was that he “might 
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better be prepared to present the case of 
(his) constituents in Connecticut, both em- 
ployers and employees, both producers and 
consumers.” 

After extended debate an amendment dis- 
avowing any imputation of corrupt motives 
was incorporated into Senator Norris’ resolu- 
tion and the resolution was agreed to—yeas 
54, nays 22: 

“Resolved, That the action of the Senator 
from Connecticut, Mr. Bingham, in placing 
Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the Official rolls 
of the Senate and his use by Senator Bing- 
ham at the time and in the manner set 
forth in the report of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 
43, Tlst Cong., 1st sess.), while not the result 
of corrupt motives on the part of the Senator 
from Connecticut, is contrary to good morals 
and senatorial ethics and tends to bring the 
Senate into dishonor and disrepute, and such 
conduct is hereby condemned.” 

(Citations: CANNON’s Precedents of the 
House of Representatives, vol. 6, pp. 408- 
410; report on lobbying, S. Rept. 43, 71st 
Cong., lst sess.; Senator Norris’ resolution, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 71st Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 5063; resolution as passed, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, 71st Cong., Ist sess., p. 5131.) 


Mr. HAYDEN. Finally, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
a letter addressed to me by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] and a copy 
of another letter addressed to me by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CaRTHY] be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorpD, as follows: : 


Marcu 6, 1952. 
Re Senate Resolution 187. 
Hon. CarRL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: On August 6, 
1951, Senate Resolution 187 was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator WILLIAM BENTON, of 
Connecticut, and was referred by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. As you know, the reso- 
lution proposes an inquiry to determine 
whether the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration should initiate action with a 
view toward the expulsion from the United 
States Senate of Senator JOSEPH R. MCCarR- 
THY, Of Wisconsin. The final clause of the 
resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate is author- 
ized and directed to proceed with such con- 
sideration of the report of its Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections with respect to 
the 1950 Maryland senatorial general election, 
which was made pursuant to S. Res. 250, 
Eighty-first Congress, April 13, 1950, and 
to make such further investigation with re- 
spect to the participation of Senator JosEPH 
R. McCartHy in the 1950 senatorial cam- 
paign of Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
and such investigation with respect to his 
other acts since his election to the Senate, 
as may be appropriate to enable such com- 
mittee to determine whether or not it should 
initiate action with a view toward the expul- 
sion from the United States Senate of the 
said Senator JosrePpH R. McCartTuy.” 

On August 8, 1951, as chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, you 
referred the said resolution to the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and on 
Friday, September 28, the subcommittee re- 
ceived in open session an oral statement from 
Senator BENTON in support of the resolution. 
An invitation was extended to Senator Mc- 
CarTHy to attend this public hearing and 
to appear before the subcommittee to answer 


Senator BENTON’s charges. However, Sena- 
tor McCartuy rejected this invitation by 
letter dated October 4, 1951, in which he 
stated: 

“Frankly, Guy, I have not and do not in- 
tend to even read, much less answer, BEN- 
TON’s smear attack. I am sure you realize 
that the Benton type of material can be 
found in the Daily Worker almost any day 
of the week and will continue to flow from 
the mouths and pens of the camp followers 
as long as I continue my fight against Com- 
munists in government.” 

(A copy of Senator McCarTHy’s communi- 
cation is attached hereto as enclosure A.) 

Thereafter, the staff of the subcommittee 
was ordered to investigate the matters in- 
volved. On December 6, 1951, without prior 
inquiry either to me or to any other member 
of the subcommittee, Senator McCartHy 
falsely and, it must be said, maliciously, ac- 
cused the committee of “stealing from the 
pockets of the American taxpayer tens of 
thousands of dollars” in its handling of this 
investigation. The scandalous nature of his 
charges is apparent from the following quota- 
tion of them: 

“Over the past months, it has been re- 
peatedly brought to my attention that a 
horde of investigators hired by your com- 
mittee at a cost of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money, has been engaged 
exclusively in trying to dig up on McCartTHy 
material covering periods of time long before 
he was even old enough to be a candidate 
for the Senate—material which can have no 
conceivable connection with his election or 
any other election. This is being done in 
complete disregard of the limited power of 
your elections subcommittee. The obvious 
purpose is to dig up campaign material for 
the Democrat Party for the coming campaign 
against McCarRTHY. 

“When your elections subcommittee, with- 
out Senate authorization, spends tens of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars for the sole 
purpose of digging up campaign material 
against McCartuy, then the committee is 
guilty of stealing just as clearly as though 
the Members engaged in picking the pockets 
of the taxpayers and turning the loot over 
to the Democratic National Committee. 

“If one of the administration lackies were 
chairman of this committee, I would not 
waste the time or energy to write and point 
out the committee’s complete dishonesty, 
but from you, Guy, the Senate and the 
country expect honest adherence to the rules 
of the Senate. 

“While the actions of BENTON and some of 
the committee members do not surprise me, 
I cannot understand your being willing to 
label Guy GILLETTE as a man who will head 
a committee which is stealing from the pock- 
ets of the American taxpayer tens of thou- 
sands of dollars and then using this money 
to protect the Democrat Party from the polit- 
ical effect of the exposure of Communists 
in government. To take it upon yourself 
to hire a horde of investigators and spend 
tens of thousands of dollars without any 
authorization to do so from the Senate is 
labeling your elections subcommittee as even 
more dishonest than was the Tydings com- 
mittee.” 

(A copy of this communication and of my 
reply, also dated December 6, 1951, are at- 
tached hereto as enclosure B). 

The following day, December 7, 1951, Sen- 
ator McCartHy addressed to me a further 
communication rquesting information con- 
cerning the personnel of the staff of the sub- 
committee, their salaries, and an explanation 
of the nature of instructions issued to them. 
Since Senator McCartHy was at that time a 
member of the Rules Committee, I felt that 
he was entitled to the information he had 
requested relative to the personnel employed 
by the subcommittee and by letter dated 
December 11, 1951, related information to 


him concerning their salaries and the length 
of time they had been employed. (A copy 
of this communication and of my reply dated 
December 11, 1951, are attached hereto as 
enclosure C). 

Again, Mr. Chairman, on December 19, 
1951, after having received from me the 
complete details with respect to the person- 
nel of the subcommittee and the salaries at 
which they are employed, Senator McCartny 
deliberately, knowing the charge to be fa'se, 
again vilified the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections with the same extrava- 
gant and irresponsible charges, attributing 
dishonesty and improper motives to its mem- 
bers. In this letter Senator McCartuy 
stated: 

“The full committee appointed you chair- 
man of an elections subcommittee, but gave 
you no power whatsoever to hire investigators 
and spend vast amounts of money to make 
investigations having nothing to do with 
elections.- Again may I have an answer to 
my questions as to why you feel you are en- 
titled to spend the taxpayers’ money to do 
the work of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

“As I have previously stated, you and every 
member of your subcommittee who is re- 
sponsible for spending vast amounts of 
money to hire investigators, pay their travel- 
ing expenses, etc., on matters not concerned 
with elections, is just as dishonest as though 
he or she picked the pockets of the taxpayers 
and turned the loot over to the Democratic 
National Committee.” 

All of the above intemperate and out- 
rageous accusations were delivered to the 
public press prior to their submission to me, 
as I pointed out in a communication to 
Senator McCartuy dated December 21, 1951: 

“Unfortunately, our previous correspond- 
ence concerning these matters found its 
way into the public press and your letters 
to me were printed in full in the public 
press even before I received them. As @ 
former judge you will appreciate, I am sure, 
the impropriety of discussing matters per- 
taining to pending litigation in the public 
press. The Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, having referred the Benton 
resolution to our subcommittee, has placed 
us in a quasi-judicial position relative to a 
matter of outstanding importance involving 
the expulsion from the Senate of a sitting 
Member.” 

In this communication I also extended to 
Senator McCartHy an opportunity to confer 
with me in person rather than continue this 
exchange of correspondence. With respect 
to his unwarranted, undignified, and wholly 
unjustifiable attack upon the integrity of 
the subcommittee, I said: 

“May I again assure you that as far as I 
am personally concerned, neither the Demo- 
cratic National Committee nor any other per- 
son or group other than an agency of the 
United States Senate has had or will have 
any influence whatever as to my duties and 
actions as a member of the subcommittee, 
and I am just as confident that no other 
member of the subcommittee has been or 
will be so influenced.” 

(A copy of Senator McCartTuy’s letter of 
December 19, 1951, and of my answer, which 
I transmitted to Senator McCartHuy on De- 
cember 21, 1951, are attached hereto as en- 
closure D.) 

The invitation contained in my letter of 
December 21, 1951, was, however, ignored by 
Senator McCartuy, and again on January 4, 
1952, he addressed to me a communication 
charging that the jurisdiction of the sub- 
committee was restricted to matters having 
to do with elections and asking whether the 
investigators were ordered to restrict their 
investigations to such matters. (A copy of 
this communication and of my reply dated 
January 10, 1952, are attached hereto as en- 
closure E.) 








No valid argument can be made that the 
subcommittee does not possess jurisdiction 
to enter into a plenary investigation of 
Senator McCarTuHy’s qualifications and con- 
duct. The matter has been the subject of 
careful research by the legal staff of the sub- 
committee and it is clear that Senator Mc- 
CarTHyY’s charge that our jurisdiction is 
limited to matters pertaining to elections is 
wholly untenable. 

However, because of the fact that a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction has been raised by Sen- 
ator McCartHy and because he has under- 
taken, in addition, to impugn the integrity 
of the members of the subcommittee in 
communications which have been widely 
publicized by him, the subcommittee, in an 
executive session held on March 5, 1952, 
adopted the following motion by Senator 
Monroney, of Oklahoma: 

“That the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration request Senator 
McCartHy, of Wisconsin, to raise the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections and of the 
integrity of the members thereof in con- 
nection with its consideration of Senate 
Resolution 187 by making a formal motion 
on the floor of the Senate to discharge the 
committee; and that Senator McCartuy be 
advised by the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration that if he does 
not take the requested action in a period 
of time to be fixed by stipulation between 
Senator McCartuy and the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
that the committee (acting through the 
chairman of the standing committee or the 
chairman of the subcommittee) will itself 
present such motion to discharge for the 
purpose of affirming the jurisdiction of the 
subcommittee and the integrity of its mem- 
bers in its consideration of the aforesaid 
resolution.” 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I trans. 
mit this report to you and request that you 
bring the matter before the Committee on 
Rules and Administration at its next meet- 
ing. 

Respectfully, 
Guy M. GILLETTE, 
Chairman. 


ENCLOSURE A 


October 4, 1951. 
Hon. Guy M. GILLetTrTeE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Guy: This is to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of October 1 in which you of- 
fer me an opportunity to appear before your 
committee and answer Senator BENTON’s 
charges. 

Frankly, Guy, I have not and do not in- 
tend to even read, much less answer, BEN- 
TON’s smear attack. I am sure you realize 
that the Benton type of material can be 
found in the Daily Worker almost any day of 
the week and will continue to flow from the 
mouths and pens of the camp followers as 
long as I continue my fight against Com- 
munists in government. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor McCarTuy. 





ENCLOSURE B 


DEcEeMBER 6, 1951. 
Senator Guy GILLETTE, 
Chairman, Elections Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you, Of course, 
know, your Elections Subcommittee has the 
power and the duty to carefully investigate 
any valid claims of irregularity or dishon- 
esty in the conduct of campaigns for the 
United States Senate. 
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As you and all the members of your sub- 
committee know or should know, the Elec- 
tions Subcommittee, unless given further 
power by the Senate, is restricted to matters 
having to do with elections. The Senate 
could, of course, by a majority vote give your 
subcommittee power to conduct an unlimit- 
ed investigation of any Senator. Such 
power was not asked for nor given to your 
Elections Subcommittee. 


However, over the past months it has been 
repeatedly brought to my attention that a 
horde of investigators hired by your com- 
mittee at a cost of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money has been engaged 
exclusively in trying to dig up on McCarTHy 
material covering periods of time long before 
he was even old enough to be a candidate for 
the Senate—material which can have no 
conceivable connection with his election or 
any other election. This is being done in 
complete disregard of the limited power of 
your Elections Subcommittee. The obvious 
purpose is to dig up campaign material for 
the Democrat Party for the coming cam- 
paign against McCarTnHy. 

When your Elections Subcommittee, with- 
out Senate authorization, spends tens of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars far the sole 
purpose of digging up campaign material 
against McCartHy, then the committee is 
guilty of stealing just as clearly as though 
the members engaged in picking the pockets 
of the taxpayers and turning the loot over 
to the Democrat National Committee. 

If one of the administration lackies were 
chairman of this committee I would not 
waste the time or energy to write and point 
out the committee’s complete dishonesty, 
but from you, Guy, the Senate and the 
country expect honest adherence to the rules 
of the Senate. 

If your committee wanted to dig up cam- 
paign material against McCarTuHy at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, you were in all hon- 
esty bound to first get the power to do so 
from the Senate, which the Senate had a 
right to give and might have given. But 
your committee did not risk asking for such 
power. Instead, your committee decided to 
spend tens of thousands of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money to aid Brenton in his smear 
attack upon McCarTHY. 

Does this mean that if a BENToN asks your 
committee to do so, you will put an unlim- 
ited number of investigators at unlimited 
cost investigating the background of the 
other 95 Senators so their opponents can use 
this material next election? Or is this a rule 
which applies only to him who fights Com- 
munists in government? Let’s get an answer 
to this, Guy. The people of America are 
entitled to your answer. 

While the actions of BENTon and some of 
the committee members do not surprise me, 
I cannot understand your being willing to 
label Guy GILLETTE as a man who will head 
@& committee which is stealing from the 
pockets of the American taxpayer tens of 
thousands of dollars and then using this 
money to protect the Democratic Party from 
the political effect of the exposure of Com- 
munists in government. To take it upon 
yourself to hire a horde of investigators and 
spend tens of thousands of dollars without 
any authorization to do so from the Senate 
is labeling your elections subcommittee as 
even more dishonest than was the Tydings 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor McCarrTHy. 


DECEMBER 6, 1951. 
Senator JosePH R. McCartuy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear SENATOR: Your letter dated De- 
cember 6 and referring to the work of the 
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Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions in the discharge of its duties relative 
to Resolution No. 187 has just been received 
by messenger. This resolution, on its intro- 
duction by Senator BENTON, was referred by 
the Senate to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, of which you are a member. 
This committee, in its turn, referred the 
resolution to its Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections, of which I am the chairman. 

Our subcommittee certainly did not seek 
or welcome the unpleasant task of studying 
and reporting on a resolution involving 
charges looking to the ouster of one of our 
colleagues from the Senate. However, our 
duty was clear in the task assigned to us 
and we shall discharge that duty in a spirit 
of utmost fairness to all concerned and to 
the Senate. We have ordered our staff to 
study and report to us on both the legal and 
factual phases of the resolution. On receiv- 
ing these reports the subcommittee will then 
determine its course in the light of its re- 
sponsibilities and authority. 

Your information as*to the use of a large 
staff and the expenditure of a large sum of 
money in investigations relative to the reso- 
lution is, of course, erroneous. May I also 
assure you that no individuals or groups out- 
side of the subcommittee membership have 
had or will have any influence whatever in 
the work assigned to us to do. 

With personal greetings, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Guy M. GILLETTE. 


® 





ENCLOSURE C 
DECEMBER 7, 1951. 
Senator Guy GILLETTE, 
Chairman, Subcommitte on Elections, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GILLETTE: I would very 
much appreciate receiving the following in- 
formation: 

(1) The number of people employed by 
the Elections Subcommittee, together with 
information on their employment back- 
ground, the salaries they receive, and the 
length of time they have been employed. 

(2) The names of the above individuals 
who have been working on the investigation 
of Senator McCarTny. 

(3) Whether they have been instructed 
to restrict their investigation to matters 
concerning elections. 

(4) If the investigators have been ordered 
to cover matters other than either my elec- 
tion or any other election in which I took 
a part then the theory of the law under 
which you feel an Election Subcommittee is 
entitled to hire investigators to go into mat- 
ters other than those concerned with elec- 
tions. 

I am sure that you will agree that I am 
entitled to this information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor. McCartTHry. 


DECEMBER 11, 1951. 
Hon. Josep R. McCarty, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I received your letter 
dated December 7 in which you make in- 
quiry and request for certain specific infor- 
mation. 

As you are a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, I feel, as you suggested, that you 
are entitled to the information relative to 
the personnel employed by the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. Your first 
request is as to the number of people em- 
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ployed by the Elections Subcommittee, their 
salaries, and the length of time they have 


been employed. The following is the list 
employed by the subcommittee: 






























sie Basic 

Employed Position Separated (3) salary 
ee Dec. 19,1944 | Clerk (permanent employee)-......|.......-..----- 1 $4, 860. 00 
Mary K. Yanick.......... cil eRe, Wa BUR OUI, ogc ss ccna tpg accecainaichchaaaattieka 1 2, 280. 00 
israel Margolis.............. i, AA iy eee 1 AUIS CRI eecenccccemecesnbicacnstsccnencs 1 2, 335. 47 
J. M. Fitzpatrick........... -| Oct. 19,1951 d Dec, 6,1951 | 1,149.86 
Dan G. Buckley............ --| Oct. 16,1951 Dee, 8, 1951 928. 37 
WOOK: Ed: PEONUINN cnsicandeckarensoaune Oct. 16,1951 Dec, 8,1951 | 1,218.86 

1 Per annum. 


This con:pletes the list of employees of the 
subcommittee. Three other employees of 
the Rules Committee have been performing 
work for the subcommittee, including Mr. 
John P. Moore, the chief counsel. You will 
note that three of the six employees of the 
subcommittee were taken on in a temporary 
capacity after the middle of October and 
completed their assigned work within a few 
weeks time. These men have done some 
work in connection with the Ohio Senatorial 
hearing. 

You make further inquiry as to what 
theory of the law the subcommittee holds 
in connection with its investigatory work. 
We are not working under any theory. All 
the powers that we have derived from dele- 
gated responsibilities assigned to us by the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. We do not have, and could not have, 
any power other than so derived as a sub- 
agency of the standing committee on rules 
and administration. : 

Sincerely, 
Guy M. GIleTTE. 


ENCLOSURE D 


DECEMBER 19, 1951. 
Senator Guy GILLETTE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Elections, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GILLETTE: On December. 7, 
I wrote you as follows: 

“I would very much appreciate receiving 
the following information: 

“(1) The number of people employed by 
the Elections Subcommittee, together with 
information on their employment back- 
ground, the salaries they receive, and the 
length of time they have been employed. 

“(2) The names of the above individuals 
who have been working on the investigation 
of Senator McCartTny. 

“(3) Whether they have been instructed 
to restrict their investigation to matters con- 
cerning elections. 

“(4) If the investigators have been ordered 
to cover matters other than either my elec- 
tion or any other election in which I took 
part, then the theory of the law under which 
you feel an Elections Subcommittee is en- 
titled to hire investigators to go into mat- 
ters other than those concerned with elec- 
tions. 

“I am sure you will agree that I am entitled 
to this information. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOE McCartHy.” 


On December 11 you wrote giving me the 
names of those employed by the subcom- 
mittee, stating that two others, whom you 
did not name, were also doing work for the 
subcommittee. You did not give me the 
employment background of the investigators 
as I requested. Why, Senator, do you refuse 
to give me the employment background of 
those individuals? 

You also failed to tell me whether the in- 
vestigators have been instructed to extend 
their investigations beyond matters having 
to do with elections. 

You state that the only power which your 
subcommittee has was derived from the full 


committee. The full committee appointed 
you chairman of an Elections Subcommittee 
but gave you no power whatsoever to hire 
investigators and spend vast amounts of 
money to make investigations having noth- 
ing to do with elections. Again may I have 
an answer to my questions as to why you 
feel you are entitled to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to do the work of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

As I have previously stated, you and every 
miember of your subcommittee who is re- 
sponsible for spending vast amounts of 
money to hire investigators, pay their trav- 
eling expenses, etc., On matters not con- 
cerned -with elections, is just as dishonest as 
though he or she picked the pockets of the 
taxpayers and turned the loot over to the 
Democratic National Committee. 

I wonder if I might have a frank, honest 
answer to all the questions covered in my 
letter of December 7. Certainly as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee and as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I am entitled to this in- 
formation. Your failure to give this infor- 
mation highlights the fact that your sub- 
committee is not concerned with investi- 
gating elections, but concerned with dis- 
honestly spending the taxpayers’ money and 
using your subcommittee as an arm of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor McCartTuHy. 


DeEcEMBER 21, 1951. 
Senator JosEpH R. McCartTuy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Today I received your 
letter of December 19 quoting former cor- 
respondence in which you had asked for 
some specific information which you feel 
was not given you in my reply to your former 
request. 

Not only as a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, but as a Member of the United States 
Senate, you were certainly entitled to any 
factual information relative to the work of 
our Subcommittee of Rules and Administra- 
tion or with reference to the members of its 
staff. I shall be very glad to give you such 
information as I have or go with you, if you 
so desire, to the rooms occupied by the sub- 
committee and aid you in securing any facts 
that are there available, relative to the em- 
ployees of the subcommittee or their work. 

I am sure you will agree that this is 
preferable to an attempt to cover matters of 
this kind through an interchange of corre- 
spondence. Unfortunately, our previous 
correspondence concerning these matters 
found its way into the public press and your 
letters to me were printed in full in the 
public press even before I received them. 
As a former judge you will appreciate, I am 
sure, the impropriety of discussing matters 
pertaining to pending litigation in the public 
press. The Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, having referred the Benton 
resolution to our subcommittee, has placed 
us in a quasi-judicial position relative to a 
matter of outstanding importance involving 
the expulsion from the Senate of a sitting 
Member. 


Inquiry has disclosed that it would be 
impossible for me to call the subcommittee 
together: for further consideration of this 
resolution and its import before Monday, the 
7th of January, and I am calling a meeting 
for that date at 10 a. m. in my office. 

When the Benton resolution was first re- 
ferred to the subcommittee it developed that 
there was a difference of opinion among the 
members as to our responsibility under the 
reference and the terms of the resolution. 
The subcommittee ordered its staff to make 
study and report of the legal phases and 
precedents pertaining to the questions raised 
by the resolution and also to report as to 
certain allegations of fact contained in the 
resolution. We are awaiting these reports 
and, on the date of the meeting, which I have 
called for January 7, it is expected that the 
subcommittee will make a decision as to 
what further action, if any, it will take on 
the resolution. 

As I have told you before, if you care to 
appear before the subcommittee, we should 
be glad to make the necessary arrangements 
as to time and place. Your letter and this 
reply will be made available to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee by copy and you 
will be promptly advised as to what action 
the subcommittee decided to take. 

In the meantime, as I have stated above 
in this letter, I shall be glad to confer with 
you personally as to matters concerning our 
staff and its work. 

In closing, may I again assure you that as 
far as I am personally concerned, neither the 
Democratic National Committee, nor any 
other person or group other than an agency 
of the United States Senate has had or will 
have any influence whatever as to my duties 
and actions as a member of the subcommit- 
tee and I am just as confident that no other 
member of the subcommittee has been or 
will be so influenced. 

With warm personal greetings and holiday 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, ; 
Guy M. GILLETTE. 





ENCLOSURE E 


January 4, 1952. 
Senator Gy M. GILLETTE, 
Chairman,*Subcommittee on Elections 
and Privileges, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GILLETTE: Your letter of De- 
cember 21 has just been called to my atten- 
tion. As you know, this was in answer to 
my letter to you of December 19, in which 
I asked for certain information. 

I can easily understand that you might 
have some difficulty answering some of my 
questions without first consulting the other 
members of the subcommittee—for example, 
the question as to the theory of the law 
under which investigators are being hired 
and money being spent to investigate mat- 
ters having nothing whatsoever to do with 
elections. There is, however, one simple 
question which you could easily answer and 
I am sure you will agree that I am entitled 
to the answer. It is the simple question of 
whether or not you have ordered the investi- 
gators to restrict their investigation to mat- 
ters having to do with elections, or whether 
their investigations extend into fields having 
nothing whatsoever to do with either my 
election or the election of any other Senator. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe McCartTHy. 
JaNvuARY 10, 1952. 
Senator Joz McCartTHy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is an acknowledg- 

ment of the receipt of your letter of January 








4 which has just been brought to my atten- 
tion. Your letter makes inquiry as to 
whether the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections “ordered the investigators to re- 
strict their investigations to matters having 
to do with elections, or whether their inves- 
tigations extend into fields having nothing 
whatever to do with either my election or the 
election of any other Senator.” 

In reply, you will recall that the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration re- 
ceived from the Senate the Benton resolu- 
tion calling for a preliminary investigation 
relative to ouster proceedings. The Rules 
Committee referred the resolution to our 
subcommittee, as any other piece of legisla- 
tion would be referred to a subcommittee. 
The subcommittee met and directed its staff 
to make a preliminary study both of the legal 
phases and precedents pertaining to this 
type of action and also a preliminary inves- 
tigation of the factual matter charged in the 
resolution. They were instructed to make 
these preliminary studies and report to us at 
as early a time as possible. The report on 
the legal questions has been received by the 
subcommittee and we advise that the report 
on the factual charges will be available to 
us by the end of this week. The subcommit- 
tee then would study the reports and deter- 
mine what action, if any, they wish to take 
in making their report to the Rules Com- 
mittee on the resolution. 

The above statement covers the question 
you asked as to what instructions were given 
to the subcommittee staff relative to the Ben- 
ton resolution. 

Sincerely, 
Guy M. GILLETTE. 
MarcH 21, 1952. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: Some days ago you 
handed me a letter from Senator GILLETTE, 
chairman of the Senate Elections Subcom- 
mittee, to you as chairman of the full com- 
mittee. At that time you informed me that 
a majority of the full committee had adopted 
the subcommittee’s resolution requesting 
that I bring to the floor of the Senate a 
motion to discharge the Elections Subcom- 
mittee. You further stated that the purpose 
of this motion would be to test the jurisdic- 
tion and integrity of the members of the 
subcommittee. 

As I stated to you the other day, I feel 
it would be entirely improper to discharge 
the Elections Subcommittee at this time for 
the following reasons: 

The Elections Subcommittee unquestion- 
ably has the power and when complaint 
is made, the duty to investigate any im- 
proper conduct on the part of McCarrny or 
any other Senator in a Senatorial election. 

The subcommittee has spent tens of thou- 
sands of dollars and nearly a year making 
the most painstaking investigation of my 
part in the Maryland election, as well as my 
campaigns in Wisconsin. The subcommit- 
tee’s task is not finished until it reports to 
the Senate the result of that investigation, 
namely whether they found such miscon- 
duct on the part of McCartny in either his 
own campaigns or in the Tydings campaign 
to warrant his expulsion from the Senate. 

I note the subcommittee’s request that 
the integrity of the subcommittee be passed 
upon. As you know, the sole question of the 
integrity of the subcommittee concerned its 
right to spend vast sums of money investi- 
gating the life of McCartuy from birth to 
date without any authority to do so from the 
Senate. However, the vote on that question 
cannot affect the McCarthy investigation, 
in that the committee for a year has been 
looking into every possible phase of Mc- 
CarTuy’s life, including an investigation of 
those who contributed to my unsuccessful 
1944 campaign. 
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As you know, I wrote Senator GILLETTE, 
chairman of the subcommittee, that I con- 
sidered this a completely dishonest handling 
of taxpayers’ money, I felt that the Elections 
Subcommittee had no authority to go into 
matters other than elections unless the Sen- 
ate instructed it to do so. However, it is 
obvious that insofar as MCCARTHY is con- 
cerned this is now a moot question, because 
the staff has already painstakingly and dili- 
gently investigated every nook and cranny 
of my life from birth to date. Every possible 
lead on McCartTHy was investigated. Nothing 
that could be investigated was left uninvesti- 
gated. The staff’s scurrilous report, which 
consisted of cleverly twisted and distorted 
facts, was then “leaked” to the left-wing 
elements of the press and blazoned across 
the Nation in an attempt to further smear 
McCarTHy. 

A vote of confidence in the subcommittee 
would be a vote on whether or not it had the 
right, without authority from the Senate, but 
merely on the request of one Senator (in this 
case Senator BENTON), to make a thorough 
and complete investigation of the entire life 
of another Senator. A vote to uphold the 
subcommittee would mean that the Senate 
accepts and approves this precedent and 
makes it binding on the Elections Subcom- 
mittee in the future. 

A vote against the subcommittee could 
not undo what the subcommittee has done 
in regard to McCartHy. It would not force 
the subcommittee members to repay into the 
Treasury the funds spent on this investiga- 
tion of McCarTHy. A vote against the sub- 
committee would merely mean that the Sen- 
ate disapproves what has already been done 
insofar as McCarty is concerned, and, there- 
fore, disapproves an investigation of other 
Senators like the one which was made of 
McCarTHy. While I felt the subcommittee 
exceeded its authority, now that it has estab- 
lished a precedent in McCarTHy’s case, the 
same rule should apply to every other Sena- 
tor. If the subcommittee brought up this 
question before the investigation had been 
made, I would have voted to discharge it. 
Now that the deed is done, however, the same 
rule should apply to the other 95 Senators. 

For that reason, I would be forced to 
vigorously oppose a motion to discharge the 
Elections Subcommittee at this time. 

I hope the Senate agrees with me that it 
would be highly improper to discharge the 
Gillette-Monroney subcommittee at this 
time, thereby, in effect, setting a different 
rule for the subcommittee to follow in case 
an investigation is asked of any of the other 
95 Senators. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoE McCartTry. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has asked me 
to make the following announcement: 

It is the intention, when the Senate 
concludes its business this evening, to 
take a recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow 
and that in the meantime unanimous 
consent be granted that the calendar be 
called tomorrow for the consideration of 
bills to which there is no objection, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 1276. I 
request such unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, before 
the request is granted, I desire to say 
that, in my opinion, if the calendar is 
called tomorrow, we should not act on 
bills* which have been reported today, 
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for example, because we shall not have 
an opportunity to study them. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If they are printed in 
today’s calendar I think they should be 
considered. If they are not on the cal- 
endar until tomorrow, I should say no. 

The PPRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that some 60 bills were 
reported today. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
include in the calendar call those bills 
which by unanimous consent or by order 
of the Presiding Officer went over at the 
last call and were included in the next 
call? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the under- 
standing. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it not also the 
understanding, if the Senator will yield 
further, that only bills will be considered 
which are on the calendar as of this 
date. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
wishes to have considered a joint reso- 
lution having to do with an extension of 
the War Powers Act. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is that the only 
exception? 

Mr. HAYDEN. So I understand, 

The *‘PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that four bills which 
went over when the calendar was last 
called will be included in the call of the 
calendar tomorrow. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. While we are 
discussing the calendar, I should like to 
make the observation that there are 
some bills which were reported from 
committees today. I do not think they 
should be considered tomorrow unless 
they are accompanied by committee re- 
ports so that Members of the Senate can 
at least read the committee reports. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think there is virtue 
in that statement. The only bill I know 
of in that category is the bill extending 
for 60 days the provisions of the War 
Powers Act. Other than that, I do not 
think the bills to which the Senator re- 
fers should be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of 
course, a Senator can object. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The _ junior 
Senator from New Jersey will object un- 
less the bills are accompanied by reports 
from the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Without a doubt, 
some Senator will object to the consid- 
eration of the extension of the War 
Powers Act. If that be the case, is it the 
intention of the majority to bring up the 
bill by motion, or will it go over until 
the next day? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not conferred 
with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN], and I do not know what his 
plan may be. Of gourse, a majority can 
do anything. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think many Sen- 
ators would like to know if that bill will 
be taken up. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask if the Sen- 
ator from Arizona will have listed the 
bills which have been carried over, so 
that Senators can be aware of them and 
know what they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has a list of them, which the clerk 
will read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar 
1088, Senate bill 1331, a bill to further 
implement the full faith and credit 
clause of the Constitution. 

Calendar 1183, House bill 646, an act 
for the relief of Mrs. Inez B. Copp and 
George T. Copp. 

Calendar 1184, House bill 643, an act 
for the relief of Mrs. Vivian M. Graham 
and Herbert H. Graham. 

Calendar 1266, House bill 5369, an act 
to authorize the exchange of certain 
lands located within and in the vicinity 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s primary monitoring station, 
Portland, Oreg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday the plan is to call up for con- 
sideration a resolution to discharge the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
from the further consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 187, and then to adjourn 
until Monday, April 14, with the under- 
standing that on Monday no business 
will be transacted, but a recess will be 
taken until April 16, at which time there 
will be taken up the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, House bill 6947, which is 
now in the Committee on Appropriations, 
The committee expects to report the bill 
during the recess or adjournment. One 
reason for the announcement of this pro- 
gram is to afford the committee the time 
between tomorrow and Friday to com- 
plete the appropriation bill. 





ECA OBSERVATIONS IN’ THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, without 
my taking time to read and discuss them 
in detail, I should like to have printed in 
the body of the REcorD, as a part of my 
remarks, three news releases regarding 
the ECA program in the Philippines, to- 
gether with an editorial from the Ma- 
nila Bulletin in respect to the same 
subjects. 

I am asking to have this material 
placed in the body of the REcorp because 
Mr. Edward J. Bell, Director of the Agri- 
culture Division of the ECA Special 
Technical and Economic Mission in the 
Philippines, is one of the leaders of agri- 
culture in my State. He is a prominent 
farm leader in Oregon, and has been 
devoting himself during the past 2 years 
to the question of foreign technical aid. 
I am greatly impressed with the views 
he expresses in portions of this mate- 
rial, and I ask, therefore, that the entire 
material be published in the body of the 
REcoRD as a part of my remarks, 


There being no objection, the articles 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


ECA OFFIciaAL Urcrs FORMATION OF FREE 
Laspor UNIONS IN PHILIPPINES 


Manita, January 9.—Valery Burati, Di- 
rector of the Labor Division of the United 
States Special Technical and Economic Mis- 
sion, gave the following address tonight at 
the Catholic Lay Institute at Assumption 
Convent: 

“Mr. Chairman, members of the institute, 
it is encouraging to see that groups such as 
yours are giving increasing attention to the 
question of labor in the Philippines. As the 
Nation develops economically it is a question 
that will come more and more to public light 
and involve more and more people directly 
in all walks of life. The great developments 
in the physical life and thoughts of the hu- 
man race require constant readjustments in 
human relations. Labor relations is a spe- 
cialized branch of human relations. It be- 
gan when the first employer hired the first 
worker, but it did not become a social prob- 
jem until after the industrial revolution had 
created concentration of industry and of the 
number of workers employed by individual 
companies. 

“Labor relations in agriculture has been 
neglected throughout the world, but as 
mechanization extends to the farm the dis- 
tinction between industry and agriculture is 
becoming more and more elusive. Some day 
it will not even exist, and should not, be- 
cause human toil is human toil whether ex- 
pended under neon lights in a factory or un- 
der the sun in a field. Here in the Philip- 
pines, where large numbers of workers are 
concentrated on large plantations, labor re- 
lations in agriculture is already a problem. 

“Man is essentially an orderly creature. 
He establishes institutions to regulate social 
or civic conduct and organization. These 
institutions are usually founded on some 
basic politico-economic philosophy. In the 
modern era there are two great schools: De- 
mccracy and totalitarianism, including com- 
munism and fascism. That branch of man- 
kind which is organized under the great 
politico-economic philosophy of democracy 
has established the institution of the free 
labor union to regulate the complex and 
often, but not always, conflicting interests 
between employer and worker. May I call 
your attention to the fact that I said ‘free 
labor union.’ The institution of the labor 
union exists also in totalitarianism, but not 
the free labor union. Under totalitarianism 
labor organizations can exist only as the tool 
of the domestic or foreign policy of the party 
in power. Labor unions under dictatorship 
are not institutions for democracy, they can 
serve under such conditions only to suppress 
democracy. 

“To the extent that the party in power 
in any country on earth controls or attempts 
to control the institution of the labor union 
except through due process and free prut- 
esses Of democratic action to that extent 
that country is not democratic. 

“The labor union is, of course, a contro- 
versial institution. It stands as a partici- 
pant amid the swirl of the activities of other 
institutions whose immediate interests may 
be, or appear to be, contending with its own. 
To outsiders who do not understand the com- 
plex ways of democracy this swirl of activity 
may appear to be disorderly. Actually it is 
the only sound and safe way by which men 
may achieve order and remain free. De- 
mocracy is like chemical action; various sub- 
stances placed in relation to each other re- 
act upon, with or against each other in their 
almost frantic search for equilibrium. 

“Strong men will tolerate the inconven- 
fences of democracy, which in point of view 
of historical time, even at their worst, are 
temporary. Weak men will rush to embrace 
the more immediate promise of the totali- 


tarians for an orderly society, only to find 
themselves, like the poor fly, answering the 
blanishments of the spider with his sym- 
metric web, hopelessly trapped and bereft 
of liberty and life itself. The strong men 
of the world are not the Communists who 
run from the problems of life into the sub- 
jective haven of their anemic ideologies, but 
the men of democracy with their tolerance 
and flexibility of mind, their impatient pa- 
tience, their humanitarianism, and their 
fierce resistance to encroachments upon hu- 
man rights and liberties. 

“In the modern industrial era abuses 
against social justice are found more and 
more in industrial life. I am using industry 
in its broadest sense and mean to include 
agriculture with the exception of family 
farming. The realization of social justice is 
tending more and more to require industrial 
democracy. The organization of labor is a 
prerequisite to industrial democracy. In 
earlier times, or even today, the small for- 
ward-looking employer could give individual 
attention to each of his workers. He could 
answer their grievances and assure them of 
equal treatment. The rise of impersonal 
corporations, some of them gigantic in pro- 
portion, has destroyed the personal relation- 
ship between employer and worker. The 
individual worker found himself unable to 
deal effectively with a corporation. His indi- 
vidual voice was as nothing. Therefore, *e 
joined with his fellow workers to form a 
union to bargain collectively with the cor- 
poration. Alone he had no power. He could 
petition but, as an individual, he had no 
means to give force to his demands. If other 
jobs were plentiful, he could quit and find 
another job, providing he was not held 
down by the responsibilities of family, lack 
of funds, or simply a lack of desire to live 
anywhere else. Organization into a union, 
he found, gave him security, and if not an 
equal, at least an effective voice, in dealing 
with management on matters relating to the 
conditions of his employment. This meth- 
od of dealing with management came to be 
known as collective bargaining. It is the 
mode of action of the institution of the labor 
union. This is a complex procedure upon 
which I believe the other speakers before 
this institute have already spoken, or will 
speak, in detail. 

“Within the democracies the institution 
of the labor union has come to be accepted 
as the means by which workers insure them- 
selves of a fair share of the fruits of their 
labors. This is necessary not only for in- 
dustrial democracy and social justice, but 
also for economic health in any nation. The 
history of economics proves that widespread 
purchasing power is necessary if industry 
is to prosper. The workers themselves con- 
stitute the greatest number of consumers. 
They cannot buy unless they have adequate 
purchasing power. Thus, in performing its 
function in this regard, the labor union 
contributes to a sound economy. 

“Opponents of organized labor complain 
that it creates class conflict. The truth is 
that by functioning to bring about condi- 
tions more satisfactory to the workers, the 
institution of the labor union reduces class 
conflict. In many cases the union is the 
result, not the cause, of already existing class 
conflicts. And it is a fact that class con- 
sciousness and contentions are far less pro- 
nounced in those countries where organized 
labor is the strongest. 

“Statesmanship is necessary for the most 
effective labor relations—statesmanship on 
the part of both union and employers. This 
is an extremely sensitive field of human re- 
lations. The union as an organization is 
subject to all the emotions of an individual 
man. If it is unduly opposed, it becomes 
unduly militant. If it is scorned, it be- 
comes either surly and easily provoked or 
retaliatory. If it is treated condescendingly, 
it becomes resentful. If it is ostracized, it 








becomes antisocial. The union, as an or- 
ganization, is also like a man in that it de- 
sires to be respectable and to have self- 
respect. Therefore, it should be accepted 
into the community. A union should be re- 
spectable but not docile. By its very nature 
it must be dynamic, lending its strength to 
produce a better life for the people, to safe- 
guard their human rights and to impel 
society forward. 

“A part of the ECA program for the Philip- 
pines is to give advice and assistance in the 
formation of free labor unions, and to help 
develop harmonious relations and collective 
bargaining between labor and management. 
In sponsoring free labor unions ECA is act- 
ing under the direct mandate of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Public Law 165 
enacted by the Eighty-second Congress and 
approved on October 10, 1951, declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to encour- 
age free enterprise in those countries which 
receive American aid. And a major point 
of that policy, to use the words of the Amer- 
ican Congress itself, is ‘to encourage where 
suitable the development and strengthening 
of the free labor movements as the collective 
bargaining agencies of labor within such 
countries.’ ” 


ECA OrrictaL SEES Fitipino YoutH KEy To 
STRONG FREE REPUBLIC 


Mania, January 13.—Edward J. Bell, Di- 
rector of the Agriculture Division of the ECA 
Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
gave the following address today at the in- 
stallation of officers of the Loyalty chapter of 
the Order of DeMolay in Manila: 

“On December 18, 1949, it was my honor 
and pleasure to address your chapter at the 
first public installation of officers. It is no 
coincidence that I am in your country again. 
On my first visit to the Philippines 2 years 
ago, I decided that if we had the oppor- 
tunity, my family should come over here to 
get better acquainted with your country and 
its people. 

“We are truly living today in one world. 
Modern methods of transportation and com- 
munication have brought the various parts 
of this world so closely together that it is 
not possible for any nation or any individual 
to live to himself alone. We are all neighbors 
in a very real sense and it is necessary that 
we in America have the help and the friend- 
ship of folks on this side of the Pacific, just 
as you need our help and support. 

“We, Americans, are and intend to remain 
a strong, free and independent Nation. No 
nation in the world today can remain strong, 
free and independent without the help of 
strong, free and independent’ neighbors. 
Making your country strong, free and inde- 
pendent is important to us but it is pri- 
marily the job of every Filipino. It is the 
responsibility of you young men in this or- 
ganization and the other young men and 
women throughout this new, young Repub- 
lic. I congratulate you for the opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead for you to build this new 
country on the solid foundations of freedom, 
integrity, loyalty, industry, and devotion. 

“It is my privilege to be associated for a 
while, with the joint program of economic 
development in which Filipinos and Amer- 
icans are working together to build a 
stronger nation here. This is known as the 
ECA program. 

“The ECA development program is not a 
one-sided affair. It is a real partnership 
job—a partnership in which Filipinos and 
Americans are working together a achieve 
a@ common goal vital to all of us. Further- 
more, the important part of this job is being 
done and will continue to be done by Fili- 
pinos. We can help in a neighborly way, but 
permanent improvement in any country can 
enly be brought about by the people who 
live there. 

“My particular end of this job has to do 
with agriculture. Other phases have to do 
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with public health, public works, roads, de- 
velopment of industries, public finance, labor 
and social welfare. In every instance, the 
program is being carried out by Filipinos 
with the Americans acting as advisers. 
Money is provided in the form of dollars by 
the United States and in the form of peso 
counterpart funds appropriated by the Re- 
public of the Philippines. So you can see 
that this is not just an American undertak- 
ing but a partnership between two friendly, 
independent republics. 

“I should like to say just a few words 
about the agricultural part of this program. 
No nation can remain strong, free and inde- 
pendent unless it has a stable and productive 
agriculture; unless the men and women who 
till the soil and live in farming communities 
receive. the full benefit from their labor; 
unless rural people believe that their way 
of life is worth while. All too often in the 
history of mankind, agriculture has been 
neglected. When that happens, when the 
people who live and work on farms become 
discouraged, when they feel that no one is 
interested in their welfare, food production 
declines and the seeds are sown for rebellion 
and revolution. 

“One of the hopeful indications that you 
can and will develop a successful democracy 
here is the growing interest in the problems 
of the farmer and a growing appreciation of 
his importance to the general welfare of all 
the people. There are many indications that 
your nation realizes the importance of a 
stable, productive and prosperous agricul- 
ture. For example, your government has re- 
quested the United States to send a number 
of technical experts to advise and counsel 
with your agricultural leaders and scientists 
in making farming in the Philippines more 
productive and more attractive. These tech- 
nical assistants are helping your leaders to 
plan programs to increase yields of farm 
crops through the use of fertilizer, irriga- 
tion pumps, gravity irrigation systems, im- 
proved seed varieties, soil conservation prac- 
tices, and control of insect pests, rodents 
and plant diseases. Your Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources is also 
bringing in improved breeding stock so that 
the quality of the hogs, poultry, and cattle 
can be improved in every barrio. 

“Your government is also developing pro- 
grams to improve the economic and social 
condition of farmers through land tenure re- 
form, rural credit facilities, cooperative mar- 
keting and purchasing, improving living con- 
ditions in rural communities and assisting 
in the resettlement of undeveloped areas. 
Americans with experience in these fields 
have been asked to come over here as ad- 
visers, but again we should recognize that 
the programs themselves will be carried out 
by Filipinos, 

“American dollars are being used to pur- 
chase scientific equipment, machinery, fer- 
tilizer, irrigation pumps, and other material 
to get the program started; the hope being 
that after a few years, a self-generating, self- 
supporting agriculture can go ahead under 
its own power. 

“In the Philippine agriculture of the 
future, scientific research and educational 
work will play an important role. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of the 
Philippines at Los Bancos is being expanded 
as a source of trained scientists and agricul- 
tural leaders and a central experiment sta- 
tion is located there for fundamental re- 
search. An agricultural extension service is 
being developed in which trained local leaders 
working with farmers and their families in 
every barrio will help local people solve their 
local problems. They will help each farmer 
to use the findings of modern science in im- 
proving production on his farm. 

“Modern science and know-how have al- 
ready shown that your soil and climate can 
be made to produce abundantly. What re- 
mains to be done is to show the people on 
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the land how to apply this knowledge on 
their farms; and to make it worthwhile for 
them to do so; for the whole Nation to recog- 
nize the importance of farmers and their 
work and to give agriculture its proper place 
as a basic industry and way of life. 

“I have spoken at some length about your 
program of agricultural development because 
it is essential that the future leaders of your 
country recognize the importance of farm- 
ing. Also, what I have said about how your 
agriculture is being developed applies equal- 
ly to all the other things that your leaders 
are doing in order to make democracy suc- 
cessful in the Philippines. You have the 
resources, you have the ability, you have the 
courage to do the job that needs to be done. 
With confidence in yourself and in your 
country and with a willingness to work to- 
gether in meeting the great challenge of 
your generation, we have every confidence 
that the people of the Philippines can and 
will build a strong, free and independent na- 
tion on this side of the Pacific.” 


Fut. Impact ECA Procram Nor YET FELT, 
Says MISSION CHIEF 


Mania, January 17.—Dr. Roland R. Renne, 
Chief of ECA’s Special Technical and Eco- 
nomic Mission to the Philippines revealed to- 
day that nearly a million dollars has been 
spent in the Philippines by ECA for technical 
assistance and that more than $3,000,000 
worth of goods have actually arrived 
in the country under this United States aid 
program. 

Dr. Renne speaking Thursday before the 
Manila Rotary Club at its regular meeting 
in the Manila Hotel cautioned that, “The full 
effect of the ECA program on the Philippine 
economy is not yet felt. All of the ECA 
fifteen million interim aid appropriation and 
about half of the $32,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year has been allocated for the 
various projects,” he said. ‘More than P8,- 
000,000 have been allocated from the count- 
erpart funds for these projects,” he report- 
ed, “but to date only about #5,000,000 have 
actually been expended.” 

Dr. Renne pointed out that there has been 
criticism in some circles over “the slowness 
with which the ECA program has moved for- 
ward.” “It has been our general policy in the 
Mission,” he pointed out, “to insist upon 
adequate information, sound and thorough 
planning, and intelligent budget making. It 
has not been our major objective to see how 
much funds we could put in circulation as 
fast as passible,” he emphasized, “rather it is 
our aim to discover and undertake projects 
and programs which will do the greatest pos- 
sible good in improving the Philippine econ- 
omy with the limited amount of funds avail- 
able.” “ECA wants,” he assured his audience, 
“to move as rapidly as possible, but we are 
not sacrificing sound and effective projects or 
programs for more speed of action.” 

Dr. Renne said that the ECA program is a 
joint undertaking of two free nations. “What 
makes the program so promising,” the ECA 
Chief said, “is that the two nations can sup- 
plement each other so that a stronger pro- 
gram results than could be possible from 
either one working alone.” “The United 
States has the advanced technical ‘know-how’ 
and the capital; and the Philippines has the 
natural resources and the labor supply.” 
“The important thing,” he pointed out, ‘“‘is 
that the projects undertaken not require 
a total number of pesos greater than that 
which the Philippine economy can support 
along with its other commitments and re- 
sponsibilities, and that each and every proj- 
ect makes a significant contribution to in- 
creased production and better living condi- 
tions.” 6 

Dr. Renne pointed out that in many cases 
grants of ECA funds for particular projects 
are made contingent upon specific action by 
the Philippine Government to increase its 
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efforts along certain desired lines and to 
make certain reforms which Will assure last- 
ing benefits. “It is our policy,” he said, “not 
to use ECA funds for regular recurring ex- 
penditure of the Philippine Government. 
Our aim is to use ECA funds as completely as 
possible for capital investment and economic 
development.” “Where such funds are made 
available during an interim period,” he went 
on, “such funds will not continue unless the 
Philippine Congress makes substantial effort 
to accept its responsibilities for regular re- 
curring overhead expenditures for its opera- 
tions.” 

“The ECA mission definitely favors indus- 
trial development in the Philippines,” Dr, 
Renne said. He pointed out, however, that 
a sound program of industrial development 
will necessarily be a gradual, evolutionary 
growth and not a dramatic, revolutionary de- 
velopment overnight. He said ECA believes 
that a fundamental prerequisite for a great 
expansion of industrial development and 
specialization of labor in the Philippines is 
increased efficiency in agricultural produc- 
tion. Agricultural production must increase, 
according to Renne, not only enough to pro- 
vide an adequate food supply for the Philip- 
pines but it must increase exports. Exports 
are essential to make possible the securing of 
venture capital and credit for industrial de- 
velopment, he said. “Furthermore, he stated, 
“increased efficiency in agricultural produc- 
tion will release workers for employment in 
nonagricultural undertakings.” 

“It would indeed be shortsighted,” Dr. 
Renne told the Rotarians, “for Americans to 
take the view that the Philippines should 
not work toward sound industrial develop- 
ment.” “In the interests of mutual security, 
with the great distances involved we Ameri- 
cans are certainly concerned with strength- 
ening the economy of this and other free 
countries of southeast Asia so that they 
are more diversified and more able to meet 
internal and external crises if and when they 
develop,” he said. 

Diversified development of a nation ex- 
pands the economic horizon of that nation’s 
people with resulting increased demands for 
varied goods and services obtainable only 
through international trade, Dr. Renne said. 

“Only the future can tell how effective will 
be this great mutual aid program,” Renne 
concluded. “We should not forget that in 
the long run the policies and programs de- 
veloped for sound economic development and 
the honesty and social responsibility exem- 
plified by our leaders may prove to be of 
more significance to the ultimate improve- 
ment of living levels and the peace and se- 
curity than the immediate and very urgent 
mutual defense efforts of the free nations of 
the world.” 

The complete text of Dr. Renne’s address 
follows: 

“There are many evidences that the Philip- 
pines is entering a period of marked economic 
expansion and growth which will raise the 
level of living of the average Filipino signifi- 
cantly and make the Islands more secure as 
a free, democratic nation from perils both 
from within and from without. The basic 
soil and mineral resources to support eco- 
nomic expansion and growth are present as 
well as an abundant labor supply, and coupled 
with technical assistance and capital, only 
the determined support and guidance of so- 
cially responsible, honest leadership are nec- 
essary to assure achievement of the desired 
results. 

“I have been impressed by the extraordi- 
nary friendliness. hospitality, and intelli- 
gence of the Philippine people, and by the 
feeling of optimism and growing confidence 
in the Nation’s future and its role among 
the free nations of the world. I have also 
been impressed with the realistic apprecia- 
tion in important government and business 
circles of the existence of serious economic 
and sorial problems which must be solved. 
This growing confidence and serious realism 


together create a climate of clear thinking 
and intelligent understanding which are es- 
sential if sound programs are to be developed 
and carried out. 

“The enthusiastic acceptance and wide- 
spread interest in the ECA program by 
Filipinos is somewhat frightening although 
heartening to those of us concerned with the 
execution of the program because in reality, 
the number of dollars and pesos available is 
definitely limited and, compared with several 
other programs of foreign aid both current 
and previous, the amounts of money are rel- 
atively small. For example, American aid to 
the Philippine economy from VJ-Day to June 
30, 1951, exceeded two billion dollars ($2,056,- 
000,000) of which some $864 million was for 
outright grants and relief, principally 
through the Philippine Rehabilitation Act, 
and $600 million was for armed-forces ex- 
Ppenditures. In contrast, only $47 million 
have thus far been made available for the 
ECA program in the Philippines—$15 million. 
for the 1951 fiscal year remaining after the 
bilateral agreement between the two nations 
was signed in April, and $32 million for the 
current fiscal year ending June 30 next. 

“The great hopes placed upon the ECA pro- 
gram must spring from other sources than 
the. number of dollars involved. Perhaps 
they.spring from the conviction that follow- 
ing the great physical and human rehabili- 
tation efforts involving large sums of money 
immediately after war’s end the time is ripe 
for a period of sound growth and expansion, 
possible only through the applications of 
modern science and technology, honest and 
intelligent leadership, and capital invest- 
ment. In other words, emphasis and the 
hopes, rather than being placed on direct 
payments or grants for consumers’ expendi- 
tures, are placed upon a joint program or 
team approach to development in which the 
technical “know-how” and capital of an 
older more advanced industrial nation are 
combined with the rich natural resources 
and the abundant labor supply of the 
Philippines. 

“The most striking consequence of. war 
is not its physical destruction, but the tre- 
mendous acceleration it gives to the spread 
of ideas, including social concepts and tech- 
nology. It is said that World War I pushed 
the technological advance of the world for- 
ward some 75 years. Obviously World 
War II which was more extensive advanced 
technology perhaps a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty years forward. It also created 
in its wake some major revolutions in so- 
cial and political concepts. I certainly Rave 
no intention to advocate war, but merely to 
point out some of its significant historic con- 
sequences. These great changes which 
emerge from wars are consistent with the 
basic theory of challenge and response—dur- 
ing wars we are united in near superhuman 
efforts to overcome perils at hand. These 
efforts bring forth corresponding sweeping 
changes and impacts. 

“The most striking thing about the last 
war is that the really great changes occurred 
not in Europe or Germany, but in Burma, 
India, Indonesia, and the Philippines where 
nine new nations were created—the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Eurma, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon—com- 
rising more than one-fourth of the world’s 
population. Never before have so many new 
nations involving so many millions of peo- 
ple emerged in so short a time or under 
such difficult conditions. These new na- 
tions are the result partly of events in these 
countries and partly of events in Britain, 
Holland and the United States—great psy- 
chological events. As the people of the 
East were groping toward self-determination, 
so were the people of the West growing more 
opposed to domination and oppression of 
one people by another. 

“In reality, the people of the West were 
themselves fighting against the domination 
of Hitlerism, but many did not at first ap- 


preciate the implicit content of their own 
ideal—the ideal of the freedom and integrity 
of men and, therefore, of its races, nations, 
and leaders. In this setting, it is not so diffi- 
cult to understand why some of the older 
more fortunate independent nations are de- 
sirous of helping new nations become strong 
and maintain their independence. A truly 
democratic nation coud consistently follow no 
other course. It is indeed consistent with 
the Rotary ideal of international service, and 
as a Rotarian all of us I am sure, are fully 
aware of the tremendous importance of such 
ideals in the minds and hearts of men.” 


THE PHILIPPINE PROGRAM 


“In the Philippines, the ECA program was 
developed following the report of the Bell 
Economic Survey Mission. The Bell Mission 
analyzed many aspects of the Philippine 
economy on the invitation of the Philippine 
Government at a time (the summer of 1950) 
when economic conditions, particularly in 
the financial sector, were in a serious state. 
This analysis was summarized in the Bell 
Report published in October 1950, which in- 
cluded, in addition to extensive analysis and 
discussion, seven major recommendations as 
follows: 

“1. That the finances of the Government 
be placed on a sound basis and to carry out 
this intention that additional revenues be 
raised by equitable, efficiently administered 
taxes and that fiscal policy be established to 
give support to productive enterprises and 
to avoid inflation. 

“2. That agricultural production be im- 
proved and that the agricultural sector of 
the economy be developed by related meas- 
ures providing better public services to farm- 
ers such as research and extension services, 
and by undertaking rural credit arrange- 
ments, assistance to new settlers, land re- 
distribution, tenancy reform, and similar 
measures. 

“3. That steps be taken to diversify the 
economy of the country by encouraging new 
industries, developing adequate power and 
transportation facilities, exploring natural 
resources, and examining laws and practices 
with respect to use of the public domain. 

“4. That steps be taken to guard against 
further deterioration in the international 
payments position, including a special emer- 
gency tax of 25 percent for a period not to 
exceed 2 years on certain imports and that 
the present trade agreement be reexamined in 
the light of the new conditions. 

“5. That an adequate program of public 
health and improved education and housing 
be undertaken and that the right of workers 
to organize free trade-unions, protection 
against unfair labor practices and guaran- 
ties of minimum-wage standards be provided 
by legislation. 

“6. That public administration be im- 
proved and reorganized and that civil-service 
salaries be increased. That the United 
States send a technical mission to assist the 
Philippine Government in carrying out its 
agricultural and industrial development, fis- 
cal controls, public administration, and labor 
and social welfare program. 

“7, That the United States Government 
undertake financial assistance of $250,000,000 
through loans and grants to help carry out 
a 5-year program of economic development 
and technical assistance and that this aid 
be strictly conditioned on steps being taken 
by the Philippine Government to carry out 
the recommendations outlined above. It 
should be noted that the recommended ex- 
penditure of approximately $250,000,000 over 
a 5-year period included loans and not just 
grants. 

“After the Bell report was published Oc- 
tober 9, 1950, with the concurrences of the 
two Governments, President Truman desig- 
nated Mr. William C. Foster, Administrator 
of ECA, to meet with President Quirino to 
consider the steps which might be taken to 








put into effect measures to improve Philip- 
pine conditions. This meeting took place 
in Baguio on November 14, 1950, and resulted 
in what is known as the Quirino-Foster 
Agreement. Many of the provisions of this 
agreement could be carried out only by action 
of the Philippine Congress. Action taken by 
the Philippine Congress included the passage 
of the 17-percent import license law and the 
minimum wage law, and ratification of the 
bilateral agreement between the Philippines 
and the United States. This bilateral agree- 
ment is the basic document under which the 
ECA program operates. Briefly, it provides 
that the United States shall give assistance 
in the form of technical experts and ma- 
terials purchased with United States appro- 
priations. In turn, the Philippines will 
undertake as priority measures the accom- 
plishments of the major recommendations 
made in the Bell report. Consequently, the 
major objectives of the two nations in the 
ECA program are to accomplish as quickly 
and as efficiently as possible the measures 
recommended and the developments en- 
visaged as resulted of the Bell Mission Sur- 
vey.” 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 


“In October 1951, the United States Con- 
gress passed the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
establishing the Mutual Security Agency to 
replace the former Economic Cooperation 
Administration under which the ECA pro- 
gram operated. This new agency is now 
headed by W. Averell Harriman who reports 
directly to the President of the United States. 
The act brings together under one agency 
most of the American foreign programs of 
military, economic, and technical assistance. 
The act authorizes a Deputy Director to be 
appointed to have general supervision over 
the technical and economic assistance phase 
of the mutual security program. 

“We have been authoriz:d to continue to 
use the ECA symbol, although the name of 
the agency has been changed from Economic 
Cooperation Administration to the Mutual 
Security Agency. The letters ECA are now 
interpreted to stand for Economic Coopera- 
tion with Asia, and the particular mission 
which I head is referred to as the Special 
Technical and Economic Mission to the 
Philippines and abbreviated as STEM. 

“The work of our mission is divided into 
six major functional divisions, each with a 
director: (1) Agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
eries; (2) fiscal and trade policy; (3) indus- 
try and public works; (4) labor and social 
welfare; (5) public administration and edu- 
cation; and (6) public health. 

“In addition, there are administrative di- 
visions, including an office of requirements 
dealing with specifications, procurement, and 
supply of essential items; an office of pro- 
gram coordination; an office of controller; 
and an office of information. In addition 
to the division heads and strictly adminis- 
trative personnel, there are 41 technical spe- 
cialists now on duty in the Philippines. 
Although these cover all the major cate- 
gories mentioned, the largest number of 
specialists are working in the fields of agri- 
culture and fiscal and trade policy. These 
were requested by the Philippine Govern- 
ment for assignment to government agen- 
cies. 

“In the Philippine Government, the Phil- 
ippine Council for United States Aid, known 
as PHILCUSA, has been established. It is 
composed of 16 individuals, including mem- 
bers of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, members of the senate and house of 
representatives, and other leading citizens 
from the business and professional world, 
The chairman of PHILCUSA is Mr. Jose Yulo. 

“A professional staff has been set up in 
PHILCUSA, headed by an Executive Secretary 
responsible for the day to day activities in- 
volved in carrying on the joint program and 
in providing liaison between public and pri- 
vate agencies in the Philippines and the 
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ECA Mission. The professional staff is or- 
ganized to provide counterpart divisions for 
the major functional divisions of the ECA 
Mission. Thus a proposed project such as 
the purchase of boars and bulls for improv- 
ing Philippine meat production would first 
be considered by a representative of the ag- 
riculture division of PHILCUSA, & repre- 
sentative of the agriculture division of the 
ECA Mission, and a representative of the 
agency concerned in the Philippine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Resources. 
The planning of projects and the formula- 
tion of detailed plans and budgets, there- 
fore, involves a three-way participation of 
PHILCUSA, ECA, and the interested Philip- 
pine department, bureau, or agency. 

“The Philippine Congress authorized the 
expenditure of 50,000,000 pesos as the Philip- 
pine contribution or counterpart for ECA 
dollars. No funds may be expended from 
either the ECA appropriation or the 
PHILCUSA pesos counterpart funds without 
the approval both of ECA and PHILCUSA. 
In other words, the program is strictly a 
joint program of two free, independent na- 
tions in the interests of mutual security and 
progress. 

“Up to the present time, nearly a million 
dollars has been spent in the Philippines for 
technical assistance, and more than $3,000,000 
worth of goods have actually arrived in the 
Philippines. All of the 15,000,000 interim 
appropriation and approximately half of the 
32,000,000 for the current fiscal year have 
been allocated for various projects, and pro- 
curement has keen initiated for much of this. 
More than 8,000,000 pesos have been allocated 
from counterpart funds for various projects, 
but to date only approximately 5,000,000 
pesos have actually been expended. The full 
effect of the ECA program on Philippine 
economy is, consequently, not yet felt. Be- 
fore 1952 ends, however, the effects on the 
economy should be more significant. 

“There has been considerable criticism, 
particularly in some circles, over the slowness 
with which the ECA program has moved 
forward. Various reasons are ascribed for 
this slowness, and various Philippine agen- 
cies are singled out for criticism. I person- 
ally wish to say that I do not feel any one 
agency is primarily responsible for the de- 
lay, and certainly ECA itself has at times 
contributed to the slowness with which some 
programs have moved forward. It has been 
our general policy in the mission here to 
insist on adequate information, sound and 
thorough planning, and intelligent budget 
making. It has not been our major objec- 
tive to see how much funds we could put in 
circulation fastest, but to undertake projects 
and programs that would do the greatest 
possible good in improving Philippine econ- 
omy with the limited amount of funds we 
have available. This has meant disappoint- 
ing some individuals or groups with particu- 
lar projects and programs, but we believe 
that in the long run a sound beginning and 
irsistence upon sound policies and proce- 
dures will pay good dividends. We want to 
assure you that we are anxious to move as 
rapidly as possible, but we are not sacrificing 
sound and effective projects or programs for 
mere speed of action. 

“We have set up certain criteria for evalu- 
ating projects and proposals in relation to 
the over-all goal of strengthening Philippine 
economy and improving living conditions, 
These criteria include: 

“1. Will the effect to be achieved increase 
agricultural and industrial production? 

“2. To what extent will the benefits of the 
project be spread among a great number of 
people? 

“3. How readily available from any free 
nation source are the materials and equip- 
ment required for the proposed projects? 

“Unless these three criteria are kept con- 
stantly in mind, the limited dollars and pesos 
available for the joint program of economic 
development could easily be frittered away 
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and lose their effectiveness in making a 
major contribution through capital invest- 
ment and application of science and tech- 
nology to increase production and achieve 
higher living levels. Our emphasis has, 
therefore, been throughout on staff well 
trained in sound economics and engineering 
in order to achieve these goals. 

“The fact that the ECA program is a joint 
undertaking of two free nations does not 
necessarily mean that each nation must 
put in an equal amount of funds. As a 
matter of fact, in a program such as this 
a factor which makes the program so promis- 
ing is that the two nations can supplement 
each other so that together a stronger pro- 
gram results than would be possible from 
either one working alone. The United States 
has the technical ‘know-how’ and the capital, 
and the Philippines has the resources and 
the labor supply. If the United States ap- 
propriates a total of $32,000,000 which it 
ha‘ allocated for the current fiscal year, it 
does not mean necessarily that the Philip- 
pine Government should put in 64,000,000 
pesos. Some projects have much less peso 
requirements than a 2 to 1 ratio of dollars, 
and some have a much higher requirement. 
The important thing is that the projects 
undertaken not require a total number of 
pesos greater than which the Philippine econ- 
omy can support along with its other com- 
mitments and responsibilities, and that each 
and every project make a significant contri- 
bution to increased production and better 
living conditions. 

“Funds for the P50,000,000 counterpart ac- 
count are created in part by expenditure of 
ECA dollars themselves, For example, when 
fertilizer or rubber tires or some other essen- 
tial commodities are bought with ECA dol- 
lars and sold to individual farmers or 
through commercial channels, pesos which 
are secured for the goods, less necessary op- 
erating expenses, go into the counterpart 
fund. About $10,000,000 of the current $32,- 
000,000 allocated to the Philippines has been 
earmarked for the purchase of essential 
commodities in short supply, these items to 
be procured and sold through commercial 
channels. Consequently, in the neighbor- 
hood of *20,000,000 will be created for the 
counterpart fund by these dollars and will 
reduce correspondingly the demands made 
upon Philippine funds for the counterpart. 
Also, since counterpart funds do not revert 
to the general fund at the end of each fiscal 
year but are a continuing fund, pesos from 
the sale of irrigation pumps or other capital 
improvements on a 5- or 10-year contract 
period will result in counterpart funds being 
available for economic development perhaps 
several years after the formal ECA program 
has ended.” 

MAJOR POLICIES 

“The ECA program is designed to present 
a@ balanced approach to sound economic de- 
velopment and expansion. It is not merely 
@ program of providing technical assistance 
alone. It is rather a means of assisting to 
create the kind of an environment—econ- 
omical, social, and political—within which 
a sound program of economic expansion can 
develop and grow. Such an environment 
necessitates existence of satisfactory econ- 
omic conditions, a rather stable medium of 
exchange, and an honest, efficient public 
administration. Because of the ravages of 
war and peculiar trade situation of the 
Philippines, the ECA program provides for 
making considerable sums available to sup- 
plement the dollar exchange of the central 
bank to maintain the peso on an even keel. 
For example, making dollars available for 
the purchase of essential commodities in 
short supply relieves the pressure on the 
national budget and helps to supplement 
the limited dollars of exchange built up 
through export-import trade balances. 

“A significant drop in the prices of Phil- 
ippine export commodities such as occurred 
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during the past summer and extensive de- 
struction to a major export crop such as oc- 
curred in the case of sugar by Typhoon Amy 
can upset the best-laid plans of honest and 
able Government fiscal experts. The amount 
of import exchange for the first 6 months of 
1952 recently released by the central bank 
shows a drop from the preceding period of 
$32,000,000. Oddly enough, this just hap- 
pens to be the exact amount currently avail- 
able for the total ECA program. However, 
only one-third of this sum will be used for 
the purchase of essential commodities in 
short supply to supplement Philippine ex- 
change and bolster the stability of the peso. 
While the ECA dollars amount to only a 
small percentage of the total exchange avail- 
able for imports, their marginal effect in re- 
ducing the infiationary pressure on the 
economy is much more significant. 

“In many cases, grants of ECA funds for 
particular projects are made contingent upon 
specific action by the Philippine Government 
to increase its efforts along certain desired 
lines and to make certain reforms which will 
assure lasting benefits through the programs 
undertaken. Consequently, in addition to 
the technical know-how which is made 
available through technical specialists, cer- 
tain fundamental improvements and basic 
changes are achieved as a result of the joint 
undertaking and the mutual agreement of 
the two countries. For example, recently 
ECA approved more than 1,700,000 for 
equipment and educational and demonstra- 
tion aids for the Philippine Extension Serv- 
ice with a proviso that legislation be enacted 
during the coming Congress to centralize 
all agricultural extension activities in a cen- 
tral extension service in the department of 
agriculture and natural resources. ECA has 
made funds available for equipment, labora- 
tories, and library at the Los Banos Agricul- 
tural College and for interim educational 
staff to take care of the increased student 
load with the understanding that the Philip- 
pine Government will take steps to more 
adequately meet its responsibilities for the 
regular operating expenses and overhead for 
the institution. 

“It is our policy not to use ECA funds for 
regular recurring expenditures of the Phil- 
ippine Government. Our aim is to use ECA 
funds as completely as possible for capital 
investment and economic development, 
Where funds are made available during an 
interim period to meet certain critical situ- 
ations, such funds will not continue to be 
made available unless the Philippine Con- 
gress makes substantial effort to accept its 
responsibilities for regular recurring over- 
head expenditures of its operations. 

“The ECA mission definitely favors indus- 
trial development in the Philippines. It be- 
lieves, however, that a sound program of in- 
dustrial development will necessarily be a 
gradual, evolutionary growth and not a 
dramatic, revolutionary development over- 
night. We believe that a fundamental pre- 
requisite for a great expansion of industrial 


development and specialization of labor in © 


the Philippines is increased efficiency in 
agricultural production which will not only 
provide a more adequate food supply for the 
population but will increase exports, making 
possible the securing of venture capital and 
credit for industrial development and will 
release workers for employment in non- 
agricultural undertakings. A very impor- 
tant part of the ECA program is, therefore, 
directed toward increasing agricultural pro- 
duction and agricultural efficiency. This 
explains our interest in and our efforts in 
increasing agricultural research facilities, 
particularly at Los Banos, the agricultural 
extension service effectiveness, the land set- 
tlement and development program in Mind- 
anao, the abaca and coconut-disease research 
and control programs, the improvement of 
meat production through importation of 
high-quality breeding stock, increased yields 
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through provision of commercial fertilizer, 
more adequate water supply through pro- 
visions of irrigation pumps and gravity irri- 
gation systems, and improvement of basic 
seed stocks of food plants. 

“It would indeed be short-sighted for Amer- 
icans to take the view that the Philippines 
should not work toward sound industrial de- 
velopment. In the interests of mutual secu- 
rity with the great distances involved from 
our western shores to this spot in the Pa- 
cific, we are certainly concerned with 
strengthening the economy of this country 
so that it is more diversified and more able 
to meet internal and external crises that may 
develop. But aside from the military secu- 
rity aspects, we are also concerned with a 
more diversified development of the agricul- 
tural and industrial resources of this Na- 
tion because diversified development of a 
nation expands the economic horizon of its 
people with resulting increased demands for 
varied goods and services attainable only 
through international trade. 

“It is significant that-the Mutual Security 
Act specified that at least 10 percent of the 
economic aid funds made available must be 
spent in the form of loans. There are sev- 
eral rather promising industrial development 
projects which are now being considered for 
possible loans and, in addition, the Export- 
Import.Bank has indicated an interest in 
making a loan of twenty-five to thirty mil- 
lion dolars for the Ambuclao hydroelectric 
power project. These developments speak 
well for significant industrial expansion in 
the years ahead. 

“The Mutual Security Act also provides 
guaranties to cover risks which foreign pri- 
vate investors must assume. These invest- 
ment guarantee provisions will prevent major 
losses to investors because of major changes 
in exchange rates or economic decline within 
a nation. Also, the ECA is concerned with 
and ~esponsible for assistance to the Philip- 
pines in processing requests for priorities 
and other types of defense orders for mate- 
rials which are scarce because of the defense 
needs in the United States. ECA is also 
directly concerned with projects now under- 
way providing for mineral surveys, indus- 
trial surveys, and technical assistance to in- 
dustry. I emphasize these at this time in 
order to indicate that while a very important 
part of our ECA program is devoted to the 
improvement of agricultural production and 
land settlement, we are, nevertheless, very 
much interested in and anxious to assist with 
sound industrial development. 

“Time does not permit analyzing each of 
the programs which are being undertaken 
in the other major fields such as public 
health, transportation, education, and pub- 
lic administration. Briefly, in the field of 
public health we are making major efforts 
in malaria control which is a serious bar to 
the development of virgin lands in Min- 
danao and some other islands. We also have 
@ large school health program directed 
toward curing remediable children’s dis- 
eases, primarily intestinal, as well as em- 
phasizing the health education of the chil- 
dren and, through them, their families. We 
have a sanitary water supply project for 
rural barrios, and are supporting projects for 
rehabilitation of laboratories and to 
strengthen efforts in reduction of tubercu- 
losis and nutritional diseases, establish rural 
health centers, and rehabilitate hospitals. 

“In the transportation field, a major effort 
ids being made to purchase road construction 
and maintenance equipment to establish 
adequate maintenance and service centers, 
and to provide technichal specialists to ad- 
vise and work with the bureau of public 
works highway officials. 

“In the field of education, our efforts are 
concentrated upon the rehabilitation of vo- 
cational schools and colleges, particularly for 
vocational agriculture training and training 
in trades and industries vocations. Funds 


are also being made available to establish 
a@ forestry-products laboratory and provide 
more adequate facilities for the engineering, 
medical, and nursing schocis of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. 

“In the field of public administration, our 
staff members are working with Philippine 
Officials to improve the revenue collection 
and administration procedures, the classi- 
fications of the Civil Service Register, more 
adequate salaries for public servants, and 
other means to imporve the general efficiency 
of the government service.” 


THE FUTURE 


“Appropriations for operation of the ECA 
program in the second half of fiscal year 1952 
have, of course, not yet been made either by 
the United States Government or the Philip- 
pine Congress. Undoubtedly, the level of 
appropriations will be determined not only 
for the coming fiscal year beginning July 
1 but in future years by three major factors: 

“1. Progress of the Philippine economy, in- 
cluding the maintenance of strong, demo- 
cratic institutions and efficient public admin- 
istration, as well as increased production effi- 
ciency and expanded export trade balance; 

“2. United States economic and fiscal con- 
ditions, and 

“3. World developments. 


“The Bell mission suggested loans and 
grants totaling $250,000,000 over a period of 
5 years, or an average of some $50,000,000 
annually. With the prospective Export-Im- 
port Bank loan to Ambuclao and our current 
appropriations, we are about on schedule. 
However, there is no firm commitment to 
make these sums available—they were 
strictly suggestive. Certainly if the eco- 
nomic development program is effective in 
bringing about its avowed goals there will be 
an increase in production, an expansion of 
the gross national income, and an increase in 
taxable property so that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment will be able to support a major de- 
velopment program and thus set in motion 
the foundations for a still greater production 
of goods and services and resulting higher 
levels of living. 

“In closing I would like to add one warning 
comment. Many people ask me from time 
to time, ‘When is the ECA going to start 
building roads in Mindanao?’ or ‘When is 
the ECA going to do this or going to do 
that?’ The ECA program in the Philippines 
as in other countries does not provide for 
direct United States participation in actual 
operations. ECA is not a road-building 
agency. The roads will be built by the Bu- 
reau of Public Works. It is our responsibil- 
ity, under the terms of the bilateral agree- 
ment, to work with Philippine officials from 
the first stages of planning through the 
many stages leading to the end results in an 
advisory capacity, but not in an actual oper- 
ating capacity. We do have authority to ap- 
prove or to refuse approval of undertakings 
in which ECA programs are involved, both 
dollars and counterpart pesos, and in turn 
PHILCUSA has corresponding authority, but 
the initiative and the effort required to 
carry out the programs agreed upon must 
come largely from the Filipinos. ECA’s role 
is to provide the technical assistance needed 
to initiate legislative or administrative 
measures to help in the planning and opera- 
tion of the projects, to provide some of the 
financial means whereby needed materials 
can be imported, and to provide the control 
over the use of United States funds which 
the law requires. Beyond this, it is in every 
sense of the word a Philippine program. 

“We have faith in the Philippines, and a 
special interest in making this cooperative 
undertaking work, because of the special 
ties that bind our two free republics in close 
friendship, mutual respect and understand- 
ing. Only the future can tell how effective 
will be this mutual aid program, and impor- 
tant as are the immediate military defense 
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considerations, and large as are the appro- 
priations for this important phase of our 
mutual-security program, we should not for- 
get that in the long run the policies and pro- 
grams developed for sound economic devel- 
opment and the honesty and social respon- 
sibility exemplified by our leaders will be of 
more significance to the ultimate improve- 
ment of living levels and the maintenance of 
peace and security than the immediate and 
very urgent defense efforts.” 





[From the Manila Bulletin] 
A Worp on ECA 


The ECA program in the Philippines, or 
rather the MSA program—Mutual Security 
Agency—needed explaining and bringing to 
life with words in order to have it mean 
something more than a vaguely beneficial 
and probably experimental effort on the part 
of the United States to help this country. 

This function Dr. Roland R. Renne, head 
of the ECA mission here, undertook yester- 
day in a well-integrated talk with a repre- 
sentative group of international business- 
men. He got down to fundamentals, opened 
up a lot of potential sore spots for close in- 
spection, and explained in detail ECA’s rela- 
tionship to the local government. We are 
printing the address in full today because 
of its importance to every individual who 
will take the pains to read it. 

These global assistance efforts have a way 
of becoming so complicated in terminology 
that they cause general confusion. The local 
ECA is no exception. Its name has been 
changed as indicated above in accordance 
with a law passed in the last Congress to 
MSA, but the original “ECA” has be- 
come so well established here that the local 
mission sought and obtained permission to 
retain it, only now it means ‘‘Economic Co- 
operation with Asia” rather than “Economic 
Cooperation Administration.” But ECA 
is all you have to remember. Even Dr. 
Renne’s mission, the Special Technical and 
Economic Mission to the Philippines 
(STEM) will always be known to Fili- 
pinos as “ECA.” 

Dr. Renne left an important impression, 
It was that the efforts and accomplishments 
of his mission cannot properly be measured 
in dollars and cents, or pesos and centavos, 
It is the uses to which local pesos and for- 
eign dollars are put that really counts in the 
long run. Double the amount of dollars put 
to work on behalf of the Philippines, and if it 
were poured in too fast without being ap- 
plied to the right things, the results might 
be very much less effective than with wise 
usage, even damaging. 

Another thing was apparent from what Dr. 
Renne said. The ECA program is not being 
fabricated in Washington and plastered on 
the Philippines, take-it-or-leave-it fashion. 
It is being worked out step by step as it 
goes along, and every step has to be ap- 
proved both by the local mission and by 
PHILCUSA, the Philippine governmental 
counterpart, before any money can be spent. 
That is what makes it a partnership effort. 

There is good reason to believe ECA is 
on the right track, both from the Philippine 
viewpoint and the viewpoint of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer who foots the United States 
end of the bill. Editorials appearing in 
American newspapers indicate satisfaction 
that sensible control is being exercised over 
the way money shall be spent in the Phil- 
ippines, and this area has been held up as 
something of a model in contrast to some of 
the lavish spending in Europe. 





DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR WAL- 
LACE H. WHITE, OF MAINE 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the body of the Recorp a resolution 


adopted by the Federal Communications 
Commission upon the death of former 
Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., of Maine. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF FORMER UNITED 
States SENATOR WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the Federal Communications Commission at 
its meeting today: 

“The Commission notes With deep regret 
the death on March 31, 1952, of former United 
States Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., at his 
home in Auburn, Maine. 

“As coauthor of the Radio Act of 1927, 
Senator White exercised profound influence 
on the legislative foundation of the Amer- 
ican system of broadcasting. 

“At the time this act was being considered 
chaos reigned on the air waves. The utility 
of this great instrument of mass communica- 
tions was being effectively frustrated. 

“Senator White, on the basis of searching, 
sympathetic study, played a leading role:in 
determining the broad base for the regula- 
tion of broadcasting in the public interest. 
He planned and fought for the maximum 
freedom of the broadcaster consistent with 
the unique technical requirements of orderly 
radio transmission. 

“Although technological improvements 
have been made since 1927, his basic premise 
that broadcasting must operate in the public 
interest endures as a sound and Vital prin- 
ciple. It has met the test of the years and 
has not been found wanting. 

“The Nation’s far-flung and flourishing 
system of broadacting encompassing 3,000 
aural stations is a living tribute to the fore- 
sight of the distinguished legislator. 

“Senator White also performed outstand- 
ing services to his Nation as her representa- 
tive at important international conferences 
on radio. 

“Be it resolved, That a copy of this expres- 
sion of the Commission’s sorrow on the death 
of Senator White be entered in the perma- 
nent minutes of the Commission and that 
a copy be sent to his family.” 

Adopted April 3, 1952. 





THE THREATENED STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, to- 
day on the floor of the Senate two dis- 
tinguished Senators spoke with refer- 
ence to the impending steel strike. I 
wish to say that I agree thoroughly with 
what was said by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayBanxk] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

The Washington Star of April 3, 1952, 
published an article by the distinguished 
columnist, David Lawrence, which states 
in the headline: “United States moving 
toward economic crash worse than in 
1929; first steps in cycle certain to come 
with a steel strike.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
be printed in the body of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DECISION Now UP TO THE WHITE HovsE— 
UNITED STATES Movinc Towarp EcCoNomMIc 
CrasH WorsE THAN IN 1929; First STEPS IN 
CycLte CrerTaIn To COME WITH A STEEL 
STRIKE 


(By David Lawrence) 


America is moving slowly toward an eco- 
nomic catastrophe which may be worse than 
the one that was ushered in back in 1929. 

The decision whether such a disaster shall 
be averted rests with White House action in 
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the next few days. The 10-year repression 
period—1929 to 1939—started with very little 
warning. At least, the Nation was not pre- 
pared for it. 

The next crash will come in a matter of 
months—not years—if the White House per- 
sists in driving to the edge of the precipice. 
The Nation will be able to see the cycle start. 
No one will be able to say this time that no 
warning note was sounded. 

The first steps in the cycle of disintegra- 
tion will come with a steel strike. This is 
due to start next week. Then will come 
seizure of the steel companies by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Immediately after seizure, the Government 
will surrender to the unions by ordering the 
recommendations of the Truman stabiliza- 
tion board to be put into effect at once. 

The financial structure of the steel com- 
panies thus will be sabotaged. Their stock- 
holders will interpret this to mean that from 
now on the Government intends to allow un- 
limited wages to union workers but will 
refuse to pay fair wages to the investors. 

When this happens, it is the beginning 
of the end of the free-enterprise system. 
Investors generally will lose confidence. For 
the same pattern followed in steel will be 
exhibited to ail industries—higher and 
higher wages will have to be paid or seizure 
will be the penalty. 

With a rising wage level and no offsetting 
of costs through higher prices, it is only a 
question of a few months before the back- 
bone of the entire defense program in 
America—the steel industry—will heve its 
back to the wall. Stalin could hope for 
nothing more useful to his purpose. 

President Truman is being advised that 
he must not permit any price increase in 
steel and that the companies must absorb 
all wage increases out of current profits. 
Actually there is a basis for compromise in 
a modest wage increase and a moderate 
increase in prices. 

What Mr. Truman may do this very week, 
therefore, is to set the wage levels for the 
lean years that must come whe: the defense 
program tapers off. Peace is always a possi- 
bility, and any decided turn for the better 
in the international situation can catch the 
American economy in a trap. 

High wage levels cannot be deflated. In- 
stead of allowing the steel companies to 
build a reserve and to accumulate funds now 
to buy new machinery so as to operate more 
efficiently and to reduce prices, especially for 
future construction needs, the President is 
being told by Economic Adviser Leon Keyser- 
ling that he now can boost the wage levels 
to unprecedented heights. It was Mr. Key- 
serling who upset the applecart on Mr. Tru- 
man’s return from Key West by telling him 
the steel companies could pay the wage in- 
creases based on “normal profits” and “nor- 
mal operations.” His reasoning has not 
been divulged, but it is not in accord with 
facts put in evidence at the recent hearings. 

The Keyserling formula means that the 
Government will lose hundreds of millions 
in tax money. Other sources of revenue will 
have to be found. The stockholders in steel 
will face a wage cut. It means, moreover, 
that such a high level of wages will have been 
forced upon the steel industry that, with the 
slightest contraction of defense orders, there 
will be extensive casualties among the mar- 
ginal steel companies. This will result in 
widespread unemployment and further loss 
of tax money. 

The design for an economic crash is being 
made this very week in Washington. The 
1929 debacle was the result of overspeculation 
by private citizens, but the crash that lies 
ahead will be Government-made. It is 
doubtful how much of the wreckage a new 
administration taking office in 1953 can pos- 
sibly repair. The momentum of a downward 
cycle is hard to arrest. It can be stopped in 
its tracks now if Mr. Truman will allow an 
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impartial group of economists to study the 
facts for him. 

If the Government, under the guise of an 
international emergency which it is believed 
will last another decade anyway, is to set 
up a permanent system whereby wages are 
to be increased whenever the labor unions 
demand it, but no price increases are to be 
permitted to compensate the producers, then 
the collapse of the major industries becomes 
a@ realistic threat. 

Mr. Truman says he is not a candidate to 
succeed himself, but he wants to see a Demo- 
cratic Party victory. Hence Trumanism be- 
comes the issue. The campaign debate may 
determine how far Trumanism has tended 
to coincide with State socialism in depriv- 
ing those who save their money from receiv- 
ing a fair return on their investments. 

Inflation is slowly depreciating fixed in- 
vestments. Trumanism is now about to im- 
pair the only hedge the investor has had— 
the opportunity of equity stocks to rise. 
But, with Government seizure and with Gov- 
ernment dictation, there can be no hope of 
reasonable dividends. 

There are more wage earners than stock- 
holders, so on a political basis Trumanism 
holds to the false premise that it is politi- 
cally sound to increase wages no matter what 
happens to the financial position of the com- 
panies. 

The crash that will result from such a mis- 
guided policy will do the workers of Amer- 


ica more harm than any wage increase can - 


do them good, for, if private enterprise is 
crucified, if incentive is impaired, and if 
efficiency is retarded, the end result is Gov- 
ernment control and then operation of all 
major enterprises. This was the instinctive 
purpose of the New Deal and it is the obvious 
purpose of the so-called Fair Deal. The po- 
litical crisis of 1952 will have a direct bearing 
on the economic crisis that is certain to 
come if Trumanism is to be the dominant 
philosophy of the Nation in economics as 
well as in politics. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, undoubt- 
edly other Members of the Senate, like 
myself, have received numerous letters 
from persons who are very much con- 
cerned about what is called the steel 
strike. The fires in the steel mills are 
being banked. 

We hear talk about statesmanship. 
There are three areas which call for 
statesmanship now, one among the labor 
leaders, one among the management of 
the great steel industry, and the third 
one at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The public interest is the large 
interest which should be considered. 
Selfish interests should be set aside for 
the promotion of the general welfare. 

The common, average citizen realizes 
that if, through failure of responsible 
leaders to see and adopt the proper 
course, a spiral is started, it will mean 
the beginning of what is referred to in 
the editorial written by David Lawrence 
which was just inserted in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. President, this is a momentous 
hour in our economic history, and think- 
ing men and women are more greatly 
concerned about the present situation 
than they have been about the war in the 
East and in Europe. 

I say to the President of the United 
States, therefore, “Get the best advisers 
you can gather. You have indicated 
that you no longer want the office of 
President. Therefore there is no need to 
cater to any particular interest or any 
particular segment. There is need, 
however, to look at what is best for Amer- 
ica and the general welfare.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS.in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of James O’Connor Roberts, of 
the District of Columbia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


‘The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Jamés O’Connor Roberts, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board; 

William Joseph Fleniken, Sr., of Lou- 
isiana, to be United States attorney for the 
western district of Louisiana, vice Harvey 
L. Carey, resigned; 

Philip A. Hart, of Michigan, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Michigan, vice Edward T. Kane, resigned; 
and 

Edward C. Boyle, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIs in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clarence H. Adams to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that this nomination be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
over. 





UNITED NATIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Stuart A. Rice to be a representa- 
tive of the United States of America on 
the Statistical Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arthur J. Altmeyer to be a Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
on the Social Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward F. Bartelt to be a Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 


on the Fiscal Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry A. Byroade to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed this day. 





RECESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 9, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 8 (legislative day of April 
2, 1952): 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BoarD 

James O’Connor Roberts, of the District of 
Columbia, to »2 a member of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board for a term of 2 
years. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 8 (legislative day of 
April 2), 1952: 

UNITED NATIONS 

Stuart A. Rice, of Virginia, to be represent- 
ative of the United States of America on the 
Statistical Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations for a 
term expiring December 31, 1954. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, of Wisconsin, to be 
representative of the United States of Ameri- 
ca on the Social Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions for a term expiring December 31, 1954. 

Edward F. Bartelt, of Illinois, to be repre- 
sentative of the United States of America on 
the Fiscal Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations for a 
term expiring December 31, 1954. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Henry A, Byroade, of Indiana, to be an Ase 
sistant Secretary of State. 








DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

George P. Shaw, of Texas, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Paraguay. 

ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS 
To be consul general 
Willard Galbraith 


To be consuls 


Henry L. Coster Arthur S. Alberts 
Joseph F. McFarland Bryan R. Frisbie 
Robert S. Hoard Stephen N. Sestano- 
Robert J. Jantzen vich 


To be vice consuls 

Miss Ellen Gavrisheff 

William D. Killea 

Eugene D. Sawyer 
To be secretaries in the diplomatic service 
Teg C. Grondahl Roy L. Wade 
John A. Loftus Lester Ziffren 
Norman P. Seagrave 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Aprit 8, 1952 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who hast entrusted us with 
the high vocation of public service, grant 
that we may know how to discern and 
interpret rightly Thy wise and gracious 
purpose for all minkind. 

May we bear calm and courageous 
testimony to a steadfast and unwavering 
confidence in that divine wisdom which 
never errs and that divine strength 
which will never fail. 

We pray that we may seek to be used 
by Thee and our beloved country in lift- 
ing the shadow of fear from human 
hearts everywhere and in leading them 
into the joy and liberty of the Son of 
God. 

At the close of each day may we re- 
ceive the benediction of peace which 
Thou dost bestow upon all who live by 
faith, labor faithfully, and walk humbly 
with the Lord. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a jofnt resolution 
of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

8S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution designating 
April 9, 1952, as Bataan Day. 





RIGHT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT TO BRING SUIT AGAINST 
STATES 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, April 4, during the consideration of 
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H. R. 7289, a bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Justice, and the judiciary, the House, 
to the surprise and disgust of at least 
some of the Members, amended the bill 
to take from the Government of the 
United States the right to bring suit in 
its own courts against any State of the 
Union. The amendment adopted reads, 
in part, as follows: 

On page 29, after line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 207. None of the funds appropriated 
by this title may be used in the preparation 
or prosecution of any suit or proceeding in 
any court by or on behalf of the United 
States (1) against a State of the Union.” 


It must not have occurred to the good 
Congressman that such powers are guar- 
anteed to the Federal courts by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and that 
it was an effort to limit and destroy not 
only the constitutional authority and 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United 
States as well as a limitation and de- 
struction of the sovereign and necessary 
powers of our Government. 

The admitted purpose and intent of 
this amendment is to prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from ever suing a State 
of the Union. 

I feel certain that if my good friends 
had realized the danger and futility of 
such legislation, they would not have 
lent their aid to such an absurd move. 

We must remember the powers of the 
legislative branch of the Government 
are not granted to Congress, but they are 
vested in Congress by the Constitution. 
This is also true of the executive powers, 
and the judicial powers of the Supreme 
Court as well as all courts created by 
Congress. Congress has no inherent 
sovereign process in the realm of domes- 
tic legislation—Kansas v. Col. (206 U. S. 
46). 

In 1818 it was argued, as it was last 
Friday in the House, that the United 
States be denied the right to sue a State 
without an act of Congress, but the 
Court said there was no doubt about the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts to do 
so—Dugan v. U. S. (3 Wheat. 172). 

The Supreme Court has jurisdiction of 
@ suit in equity by the United States 
against a State to determine boundaries. 

In Marbury v. Madison (174 2 L. Ed. 
60) the Court held: 

If Congress remains at liberty to give the 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction where 
the Constitution has declared their jurisdic- 
tion shall be original, where the Constitu- 
tion has declared it shall be appellate, the 
distribution of jurisdiction made in the Con- 
stitution is form without substance. 


The Constitution itself, in article III, 
section 2, provides the judicial powers 
of the United States extend to all cases 
in law and equity arising under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States 
and to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party, whether that 
party be a State or an individual. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, after the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


April 8 
BATAAN DAY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to ask the Members of the 
House to join with me in recalling 
Bataan, when tomorrow we commem- 
orate the tenth anniversary of the fight 
which we waged against the forces that 
would overwhelm democracy and free- 
dom. In that fight we had the valiant 
support of our Filipino friends and allies. 

We cannot, we should not, forget 
Bataan. In that besieged peninsula, 
the United States showed to the world 
what a benevolent and friendly attitude 
toward another people can do to win 
that people’s loyalty and allegiance. 
The Filipinos fought to the death side by 
side with our American boys because they 
knew they were fighting for a cause that 
was also theirs, because during our as- 
sociation with them we made them feel 
that liberty is their heritage as well as 
it is ours. 

I take pride in saying that many of 
those who fought and fell on Bataan 
hailed from the great Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. In their memory, and 
in the memory of the other American 
boys who fought for us in America’s 
darkest hour in the Pacific; in grateful 
appreciation of the loyalty of the Filipino 
people who risked their everything when 
to do so meant for them unspeakable 
agony, torture, and death, I have the 
honor to propose the following joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 147) designating April 
9, 1952, as Bataan Day, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas April 9 of this year marks the 
tenth anniversary of the end of the epic 
struggle of American and Filipino forces on 
Bataan; and 

Whereas this common sacrifice more solid- 
ly forged the traditional friendship of the 
United States and the Philippines and be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries; and 

Whereas Bataan symbolizes the spirit 
which moves men of different races and dif- 
ferent creeds to fight shoulder to shoulder 
for their freedom; and 

Whereas the rallying of the people of the 
Philippines to the side of the United States 
and the other United Nations in the current 
struggle in Korea is a further expression of 
American-Filipino unity; and 

Whereas the people of the Philippines have 
demonstrated to all other nations in the 
Asian sphere the fact that mutual friendship 
and mutual security are common goals and 
the role of the United States in Asia is that 
of a friend of peoples; regardless of race; 
and 

Whereas President Elpidio Quirino has 
designated April 9 as Bataan Day in the 
Philippines: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That April 9, the tenth 
anniversary of the fall of Bataan, should be 
observed as Bataan Day and that the Con- 
gress recommends that on that day the flags 
of the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines be flown, and that encourage- 
ment be given to the holding of appropriate 
services in schools and churches and in other 
gatherings. 


The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does this provide for an additional holi- 
day for public employees? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. It is nota 
holiday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
it costs no money? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. It costs no money. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Fur- 
thermore, it must be passed today, if it 
is going to be passed, as the anniversary 
is tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it just a temporary 
proposition? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is a proclama- 
tion in relation to tomorrow, the tenth 
anniversary. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it does not set it 
up as a permanent proposition? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 54] 
Anfuso Halleck Philbin 
Armstrong Hand Pickett 
Barrett Hart Poulson 
Battle Hedrick Powell 
Beall Heffernan Price 
Belcher Heller Rains 
Blackney Hinshaw Reed, Il. 
Bolling Hoffman, Ill, Rhodes 
Boykin Holifield Robeson 
Buckley Hope Sabath 
Burnside Hull St. George 
Bush Jackson, Wash. Sasscer 
Butler James Scott, Hardie 
Canfield Johnson Shafer 
Carlyle Jonas Sheehan 
Carrigg Kennedy Shelley 
Case Kersten, Wisc. Simpson, Pa. 
Celler King, Pa. Smith, Kans. 
Chiperfield Klein Springer 
Chudoff Kluczynski Stockman 
Combs Larcade Taylor . 
Corbett Lyle Thompson, 
Davis, Tenn. McDonough Tex, 
Dawson McGrath Vail 
Deane McKinnon Veide 
Dingell McVey Welch 
Dollinger Mack, Il Wharton 
Donovan Mason Wheeler 
Doyle Miller, Calif. Widnall 
Eaton Morano Wood, Ga. 
Fine Morgan Yates 
Flood Murdock 
Golden Murphy 
Gordon Murray, Wis, 
Hall O'Brien, Il, 


Edwin Arthur O’Konski 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 330 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 





THE LATE HONORABLE DAVID 
DELANO GLOVER 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. I know that you, 
Mr. Speaker, as well as I was, will be 
grieved to learn of the passing of Hon. 
David Delano Glover who formerly rep- 
resented the Sixth District, of Arkansas 
which I now have the honor to repre- 
sent in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. He passed away last Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 5 after a brief 
illness, concluding a long and useful life. 
He had been State legislator, prosecut- 
ing attorney, and Congressman. He 
was also a very able lawyer. He was a 
Mason. and a Baptist. For the past 30 
years he:had served as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Ouochita Col- 
lege. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Roberta Glover. They were married on 
December 24, 1891, and, therefore, re- 
cently they celebrated their sixtieth 
wedding anniversary. 

He leaves behind him his widow, six 
sons and three daughters, a number of 
close relatives and a host of friends who 
mourn his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I had known Mr. D. D. 
Glover for about 25 years. He was 84 
years of age at the time of his passing. 
He had spent these years in being a good, 
useful, patriotic and Christian gentle- 
man. He has been a great and kind and 
a loving husband and father. He was 
an able public official. He was highly 
respected by all who knew him. Cer- 
tainly he had used his 84 years in living 
a useful and honorable life. America is 
greater today because Mr. Glover has 
lived. He will be missed not only by 
his bereaved widow and children but 
by his relatives, and friends. Malvern, 
his home town, will miss him. Arkansas 
will miss him. 

I extend my very kindest sympathy 
to his family and friends. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have the 
right to extend their remarks in the 
RecorpD regarding the passing of our late 
colleague, Mr. Glover. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1953 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7391) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense and related independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 


ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7391, 
with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
agreement of yesterday, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gentle. 
man from New York [Mr. TaBER] will 
be recognized for 30 mfhutes. 

The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VuRSELL] for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
$51,000,000,000 defense bill we are con- 
sidering here today has been reduced by 
the committee to about $47,000,000,000 
for defense. Let me point out there is 
nothing in this bill to finance the Korean 
war for this fiscal year, which has been 
costing about $5,000,000,000 annually; it 
does not include $3,500,000,000 in mili- 
tary public works to be requested later 
by the President; it does not provide for 
a billion dollars in pay raises, and it does 
not cover allowances for increased cost of 
defense. These added to the $47,000,- 
000,000 in the bill before us should raise 
the cost $7,000,000,000 to a total of $54,- 
000,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. 
This does not include a few billions more 
we will be called upon to appropriate for 
the Atlantic Pact nations. 

We have a carry-over in appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year closing July 1, 
1952, of $58,000,000,000, most of it con- 
tracted but none of it spent. This $58,- 
000,000,000 carry-over plus the $54,000,- 
000,000 we are appropriating for the fis- 
cal year commencing July 1, 1952, and 
ending July 1, 1953, will give the military 
and the administration which they can 
spend in the next 14 months, $112,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, if we provide all the 
appropriations for the fiscal year con- 
tained in this bill before us and the two 
subsequent bills to which I have referred, 
we will make available, up to July 1, 1953, 
$113,000,000,000 to be expended for na- 
tional defense. They know they cannot 
spend that much because the adminis- 
tration and the military says we will 
have a carry-over on July 1, 1953, of 
$56,000,000,000 for defense for 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, I have advocated for 
months that we should cut this military 
bill by $10,000,000,000. I will vote for 
any amendments offered during the de- 
bate that will help to reduce this bill to 
that amount, and when I vote for such 
reductions I will not be voting against 
the national defense of our country but 
I will be voting to make the national de- 
fense of our country stronger. 

BALANCE THE BUDGET 


If we reduce this bill by $10,000,000,- 
000 with the other cuts we are making 
on appropriation bills, it would bring the 
total cuts in the $85,000,000,000 budget 





up to $15,000,000,000 which will balance 
the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, if we have the courage 
and wisdom to take such action, we will 
strengthen the financial solvency of our 
Government which is our first line of 
defense. We will contribute to the de- 
fense of our country by making such 
reductions. e 

Would it not be the part of wisdom to 
follow such a course which is endorsed 
by the national chamber of commerce 
and which is generally endorsed by the 
best economists of the Nation. If we 
will strike out boldly for economy, not 
only in this bill but in all appropriation 
bills we will cut back the cost of Gov- 
ernment to about $71,000,000,000 which 
it is estimated will be the amount of 
revenue the Government takes in this 
year. That is what we mean by bal- 
ancing the budget. 

A vote to cut back the cost of Govern- 
ment in times of peace to equal or less 
than the receipts of Government is a 
vote to stop inflation, stop the decline of 
the purchasing power of the dollar which 
is now down to about 50 cents. It will 
be a vote to start the purchasing power 
of the dollar up, raise the purchasing 
power of the bonds the people are hold- 
ing by loaning their money to the Gov- 
ernment, it will be a vote to reduce the 
high cost of living, and a vote that will 
strengthen the economic and industrial 
power of our Nation. 

If we strengthen the financial solvency 
of our Nation and the industrial and eco- 
nomic power of our Nation by reducing 
the expenditures of Government as I 
have suggested, we are voting not against 
national defense but are voting for na- 
tional defense, voting to strengthen our 
country for any eventualities that may 
threaten it either from without or from 
within. 

WASTE OF MANPOWER 

Every investigation that has been 
made points up the fact that the heads 
of the military and this administration 
are wasting manpower in every depart- 
ment of the military and the Govern- 
ment. The military continues to draft 
hundreds of thousands of men who are 
badly needed on the farms, in business, 
and in many walks of life, many of whom 
are crowding the camps of the Nation 
with nothing to do but wait at the ex- 
pense of the Government and contribute 
to the military’s constant waste of man- 
power. The military will waste in man- 
power alone over $5,000,000,000 which is 
about the amount of the cut that the 
committee made before it brought this 
bill to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, then again every 
committee that has been investigating 
production and procurement in the mili- 
tary has uncovered waste running into 
the many millions of dollars. Sworn 
testimony in the building of one air base 
in northern Africa tends to show a waste 
of between fifty to one hundred million 
dollars caused by connivance and crim- 
inality in some instances. This is only 
one isolated spot. Whenever large ex- 
penditures are being made there is un- 
necessary waste on the part of those who 
have the responsibility in the military. 
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Mr. Chairman, I pointed out many 
months ago in speaking on the floor of 
the House that the Appropriations Com- 
mittees are understaffed, and advocated 
that it was the responsibility and the 
duty of the Congress to authorize the 
spending of a few million dollars to hire 
a staff of investigators and certified pub- 
lic accountants who would work the year 
around under the direction of the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Congress 
to determine just how much money is 
needed in military appropriations and 
to constantly investigate how the money 
was being spent after it was appro- 
priated. 

I also suggested that businessmen in 
civilian life who had had much expe- 
rience in merchandising should be em- 
ployed to work with the military officers 
in procurement or purchasing necessary 
in spending the $40,000,000,000 that 
would likely be appropriated this year 
for national defense. 

I pointed out that the Congress should 
have these committees working directly 
under its supervision so that the Con- 
gress could legislate in the light instead 
of legislating in the dark as we too often 
are compelled to do because our commite- 
tees do not have sufficient staffs to de- 
termine the funds necessary, and a suffi- 
cient staff of investigators to constantly 
watch and check on the spending of this 
money to prevent waste. 

I said at that time, as I say again 
today, that efficiency has too long been 
neglected on the part of the Congress 
and for too many years we have been 
locking the barn after the horse has 
been stolen. Anyone should know that 
men who have been educated in the mili- 
tary and who have been taught to pay 
little attention to the spending of money 
but to accomplish their military mission, 
are generally not qualified to go into the 
public market and purchase billions of 
dollars of merchandise whether it is 
clothing for the troops or steel or heavy 
material of any kind. For that reason 
I urged a year ago, as I urge the Congress 
again today that we ought to have more 
civilian control in the purchasing and 
procurement while spending these vast 
billions of dollars, and that we should 
take from industry and business, men 
who would be glad to serve as a patriotic 
duty to their country and under whose 
supervision we could save billions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, if we would reduce the 
amount carried in this bill by $10,000,- 
000,000, and the Congress would set up 
such a business organization as I have 
suggested, there is little doubt that such 
an organization could save over $10,000,- 
000,000 and we would be on the road to 
greater efficiency and the application of 
better business policies in government 
for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that later 
an amendment will be introduced which, 
in my judgment, is of great importance 
to the Congress and to the general wel- 
fare of the people. 

That amendment is an effort to give 
the Congress a closer grip on the purse 
strings of governmental expense. The 
amendment will impose a ceiling on total 
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military spending for the coming fiscal 
year. It follows the principle of House 
Joint Resolution 371, which would pre- 
vent the Government from spending 
more than it takes in in governmental 
receipts. 

I hope a majority of the House will 
support this amendment when it is 
offered. 

Mr. Chairman, when this Government 
was set up under our Constitution in 
1787 its purpose was to give the people 
control of their Government. Big Gov- 
ernment today, and those in charge of 
big Government, seem to have lost sight 
of the fact that it belongs to the people 
and not to the President, the Cabinet, 
the heads of the bureaus, or to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The Constitution provided that the 
people should control this Government 
through their elected representatives. I 
think that was a wise provision, and it 
has worked well in building the greatest 
Nation in the world up to the last few 
years. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
we should try to carry out the wishes of 
our people. They are demanding we re- 
duce spending, in the hope some time by 
so doing, they, the people, can look for a 
decrease in their present almost unbear- 
able taxes. They want us to cut spend- 
ing and preserve the financial solvency 
of our Nation. This bill offers an oppor- 
tunity to do it, and I hope we can make 
further substantial reductions in this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ScRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems more than passing strange that we 
have only a matter of 30 minutes to dis- 
cuss a $14,000,000,000 request for Army 
spending. Perhaps the demands of time 
require it. 

We are here today to discuss, as far as 
I am concerned, the 1953 request for the 
Army of the United States. During the 
hearings I pointed out to one of the wit- 
nesses that one of the most difficult 
things for a human being to do was to 
admit that he had made a mistake. All 
of us make mistakes, and all of us hate 
to admit it. Perhaps the Subcommittee 
on Army Appropriations has made some 
mistakes. It probably has. Perhaps in 
some places we have reduced the request 
too much; in other places perhaps we are 
permitting the Army to have more than 
they actually need. 

I will say, in all frankness, that if there 
is any Member of the House who can 
point out any place where a further re- 
duction should be made, I will be glad to 
help them make that reduction. But to 
cut a military budget in the unsteady and 
unstable situation the world faces today 
is indeed a ticklish business. 

It is an old trite saying, but we are be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea; if 
we cut too much and a greater war than 
we are now in should break out, we have 
hurt the national defense; on the other 
hand, if some of the dire predictions that 
have been made do not come to pass there 
will be some money’spent that will never 
be needed. National defence is just like 
insurance; in the first place, it is expen- 
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sive; and, in the second place, if you do 
not have it when you need it, it is too late 
to get it. 

Now, going through the Army requests, 
the subcommittee of which I am a mem- 
ber and of which the chairman is the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SI«Kes], 
with two other members sitting alter- 
nately, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ftoop], and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ritey], have 
been working on this for 3 months, 
When at last we reached our final fig- 
ures we found that we had reduced the 
Army’s request by 11.8 percent. We re- 
duced their request from $14,800,000,000 
down to a little over $12,500,000,000. 

One of the reductions which was made 
was in the request for reserve compo- 
nents, the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserve. This was not a blind cut 
at all. If you will turn to your hearings 
beginning at p. 543 you will see that we 
went fully into that matter. We found 
that when they presented the 1952 re- 
quest for funds they had set their goal at 
a greater number of personnel. They 
failed to reach it by far. This year they 
have set another goal. We studied the 
present law, what they had achieved and 
what they hoped to have and we deter- 
mined in our own minds that they could 
not possibly by any stretch of the imag- 
ination have as many men in either the 
National Guard or the Organized Reserve 
as they said they needed to have. We 
provide for 300,000 in the National Guard 
and 273,000 for the Reserves. The larger 
cut was made in both the Reserves and 
the National Guard is what we normal- 
ly have called the “dual year” financing; 
in other words, in the last 2 years it has 
been impossible for the military to get 
the budget up to us and for us to get the 
bill passed by the first of July. Both the 
Reserves and the National Guard have 
summer encampments stretching over 
the entire summer, some beginning in 
June, going into July, and some as late as 
September. There have been funds pro- 
vided for the summer camps being held 
in the following fiscal year. For instance, 
last year fiscal 1952 we provided funds for 
summer camps which will be held in this 
summer after the first of July, fiscal year 
1953. 

We face this situation where we now 
have this bill for fiscal 1953 in shape. 
It will be through the Senate and be- 
come law long before July 1. We there- 
fore determined that there was no need 
for carrying over funds for the summer 
camps in this calendar year 1954. For 
that reason we took off approximately 
$33,000,000 from these two appropria- 
tions. It will not interfere in any way 
with any of the National Guard or Re- 
serve summer training camps or field 
activities. The supplemental explana- 
tory notes fully explain this situation on 
page 5. 

You have all heard why it is neces- 
sary to make huge sums available today. 
There has been a great deal of question 
as to why it is necessary to authorize 
this $50,000,000,000 now when there are 
many billions unobligated and much 
unspent; 


What we are now doing is just what 
you would do if you were going to build 
a building. First, you determine what 
kind of building you are going to have; 
then you talk to your engineers, to your 
bankers, and finally decide that you are 
going to have an 11-story building and 
it is going to take 2 or 3 years to com- 
plete. You enter into your agreement, 
you make your promissory note, which 
is substantially what these appropria- 
tions authorize. It is to enable the Army 
to make a promissory note to some 
builder to build tanks, guns, ammuni- 
tion, trucks, and other weapons of war. 
So the promissory note is for the entire 
cost of building. The spending comes in 
when it is necessary to pay him as the 
program progresses. We pay the manu- 
facturers when they deliver the tanks, 
guns, ships, and planes to us. And of 
course some of these items for which we 


, appropriate money will not be delivered 


until Christmas 1954. Then is when the 
money comes out of the Treasury. 

. You could, as some have suggested, 
have contract authority, but that would 
be false economy. As a matter of fact, 
in this very bill you are providing mil- 
lions of dollars to pay for contract au- 
thorizations that were issued during 
World War II and subsequent years. In 
my opinion, as cumbersome as this is in 
the bookkeeping of the Army and in 


* keeping records, authorization and obli- 


gation is the simplest and most effective 
business way of doing it. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no question but what the Appro- 
priations Committee does not have an 
adequate staff of experts. 

If you could sit in our little committee 
rooms and see the heads of these tech- 
nical services come in with their staffs, 
each one of them with 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 
all supporting him in his presentation, 
you see what we are up against. The 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Srxes], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop] and I sat in these hearings, as- 
sisted only by Mr. Orescan and Mr. 
Pfieger, both of whom did a magnificent 
job. Certainly we have to have more 
help. We had it in the Eightieth Con- 
gress and we were able to save billions 
of dollars. If you would give it to us 
again we would save some more money. 

The attitude of our subcommittee was 
that we were not the defendant on trial. 
We took the position more or less of a 
court listening to a plaintiff trying to 
prove his case. The entire burden of 
proving the need for these dollars is upon 
the military, and there they did not 
prove their case, where they could not 
prove their need for what they asked, we 
did not give it to them. If they came 
up short because of failure on their part, 
that is their fault, not ours. Certainly 
they had enough help. 

There has been some question raised 
as to how much is going to be spent. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will hark 
back, you will find that is not the prov- 
ince of Congress; that is a matter for 
the administration; and if we could write 
laws which put some common sense and 
economy into the heads of those who ad- 
minister this program, we would gladly 
do so, That is impossible. They are 


either economical-minded or they are 
not. Of course, there has been some 
criticism of waste, and there has been 
waste, but that is a matter of adminis- 
tration from the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and all the rest of them. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. JoHN- 
son] pointed out a situation which took 
place in Camp Stoneman. That is not 
the responsibility of Congress; that is the 
responsibility of the man there on the 
ground spending the money. If he does 
not know how to spend it properly, he 
should not be there. 

We have some magnificent military 
leaders. As field soldiers and in leading 
troops in the field, they are without peer, 
but they have never been trained to be 
businessmen or to administer a big busi- 
ness like this. What do we ‘iave? You 
have a lot of young men coming into the 
service from schools which have had 
ROTC training. There will be 7,000 of 
them called into service this coming fis- 
cal year. They have had education in 
business administration. They have 
gone to schools throughout the country. 
When they come into the service, do you 
suppose they will be put in any place 
where they will be administering these 
funds or doing a job for which they were 
trained? Oh, no. Most of them will ke 
second lieutenants and I will guarantee 
you that 95 percent of them: will be as- 
signed to combat units, artillery, infan- 
try, tanks, and others. That is one of 
the faults of the military which it should 
correct itself. It should put business- 
men in spots that call for business judg- 
ment. I know a lot of these men and 
you know them; you know their war rec- 
ords; they are down at the Pentagon try- 
ing to do a good job. They know they 
are not capable of doing it. They know 
their background and their experience 
does not fit them for it, and they are 
probably more unhappy about their as- 
signment than either you or I. Here, 
again, we come down to the question of 
do they need it? Do they need 1,550,000 
men in the Army? Somebody said, 
“Well, we will have men sitting around 
camps that are not doing anything; they 
have been trained; they are combat sol- 
diers, but they are not fighting. They 
are not doing anything.” Well, I can 
point out to you that in every community 
in the country we have a lot of firemen 
sitting around fire stations, in uniform, 
and not doing anything either, but as 
soon as the bell rings they are there ready 
to go. That is what we are doing here— 
have a fighting force ready to go if the 
flames of war break out. 

Perhaps we might be able to cut the 
Army below the requested and suggest- 
ed 1,550,000. Then, again, perhaps, we 
could not. Seven hundred thousand of 
the 1,562,000 in the Army today are go- 
ing out of the service in 1953. That 
means almost half of them. You have 
got to replace them and retrain them to 
take the places left by those discharged. 
That training takes time; that takes 
money; that takes manpower. 

Now the question was asked me day 
before yesterday: How do you arrive at 
the cuts you made? You have heard 








justifications mentioned. Here is a book 
of justifications. It contains 200 or 
more pages and on the committee table 
is a pile of 12 others. These are mimeo- 
graphed sheets which give all of the de- 
tailed information. For instance, { open 
the book here. Now these are secret, 
and I will not give you the figures at all. 
But, for instance, we learn about types 
of artillery and guns that we are going 
to buy; we are told about the type of 
mortars they need; here is reference to 
the recoilless rifles we are going to pro- 
cure. These justification sheets inform 
us about many of these things, howitz- 
ers, guided missiles, trucks and tanks. 
Here we are told about exactly how many 
the Army figures they must have during 
the current year. We are told exactly 
how much they anticipate each one will 
cost, and then that is multiplied and 
you get a request. Included in the secret 
sheets are the numbers of rounds of am- 
munition of all kinds that the Army is 
going to have to have. We are going to 
have 105-millimeter shells and 155-milli- 
meter shells. We are going to have anti- 
aircraft shells; we are going to have .30- 
caliber cartridges; we are going to have 
60-millimeter mortar shells. We must 
have all of those things, and they have 
set out in here the number that they 
anticipate. The same thing was done for 
the number of sheets and shirts and 
shorts and socks and shoes and every- 
thing else. 

Now we were not quite satisfied just 
to take their statement as fact. In years 
past we have always asked the military, 
How did you reach this conclusion? 
They would come up and say, “We know 
how many troops we will have, how 
many pieces of equipment, travel, and 
so forth, will be required, and that is 
it.” That did not satisfy us. So, we 
required more. This year they came up 
with a form 519-B. On this form they 
name the item, whether it is ammuni- 
tion, whether it is trucks, whether it is 
tanks, whatever it will be. They tell us 
how many they have on hand. Then 
they tell us what they anticipate—the 
consumption, either combat or peacetime 
training during the fiscal year, will be. 
They tell us how many will be required 
in the pipeline, the lead time to go from 
the factory up to the line or out to the 
troops. They tell us how many will be 
needed in training, how many will be 
needed for the National Guard and the 
Reserves. They tell us how much they 
will want for a mobilization reserve. 
They then get down to the total, the 
gross figure. They deduct the inventory, 
and then they tell us how many of the 
total requirement they want to procure 
with 1953 funds. Some of the assump- 
tion they operate on is not quite pre- 
cise. Next year they will have some 
changes made in this form which will 
give us a more factual picture. If the 
assumptions they used are wrong, of 
course, their conclusion is wrong. 

As to ammunition, they had one item 
of ammunition upon which they set out 
on the Form 519-B. In looking over 
that form I found that they had antici- 
pated eight times as much consumption 
in 1953 as there was in 1952. Well, now, 
that did not stand to reason. I looked 
at some more and found that others 
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called for three times and four times 
as much as they consumed in 1952. 
Then we found that some of the esti- 
mates had been made up in July and 
August when the heavy shooting was still 
going on in Korea, without any regard 
to peace talks. The 1952 consumption 
could not be nearly as great as it was 
anticipated, and, therefore, carrying on 
the same tempo 1953 could not be as 
great either. The result was that we 
required the military to go back and 
get a sharper pencil and do some refig- 
uring. They admitted that a mistake 
had been made in the items that I had 
pointed out. We asked them to recom- 
pute 32 major items of procurement in 
ammunition. They came back with a 
recomputation, and $156,000,000 less was 
asked for, and is reflected in reduced ap- 
propriations. We just do not have the 
time, and we do not have the staff, and 
do not have the help necessary to go 
through that process on every item. But, 
we did review thousands of major items. 
This subcommittee, I believe, can jus- 
tify every cut that we made in the 
Army’s budget totaling, as I said, 11.8 
percent, $1,680,000,000. 

There has been some reference to re- 
search and development. Research and 
development is this study of new things 
yet to come. General Collins said that 
the Army always hates to give up the old 


stuff, but is always looking for some-° 


thing new. In research and develop- 
ment we are looking for something new. 
We are getting something new. All of 
the guided missiles, better radios, better 
tanks, better trucks, and other things 
have come out of the expenditure of 
money for research and development. 
The Army requested this year $30,000,- 
000 more than they had asked for last 
year. Perhaps $1,000,000 spent in re- 
search and development can save us 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and save 
some lives later on, if they can just get 
their finger on some of the things that 
we need to have. We could have possi- 
bly cut the figure back to last year’s fig- 
ure, and held them where they were, 
but I suppose the Tass representative is 
up in the Press Gallery as they usually 
are when this bill is being presented so 
that we cannot talk as frankly as we 
would like to talk. Maybe there is too 
much printed in the hearings and in 
the reports. The requested increase 
was for classified or secret research and 
development activities. We did not feel 
it would be proper to deny them those 
funds. We tried to earmark certain 
funds. We do not succeed very well. 
There again it comes to the thing which 
was condemned on the floor of the House 
all day yesterday—poor administration, 
poor business, poor economy. They 
come up to us each year and they said, 
in effect, “Well, now, Mr. Sixes, Mr. 
Scrivner, Mr. FLoop, we want so many 
millions of dollars to buy so many hun- 
dreds of this, that, or the other thing.” 
We cross-examine quite thoroughly, and 
we are finally convinced that perhaps 
they need a thousand or two thousand 
items that they ask for. We multiply it 
out by the anticipated cost, and then 
provide $200,000,000 for that program. 
But next year, when they come back for 
money for the fiscal year 1954, we will 
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say, “Last year you asked us for money 
for this item. We gave you $200,000,000 
for 2,000 of them. How many did you 
buy?” And they reply, “Well, we only 
got 500.” We will ask, “What happened 
to the other $150,000,000 which you did 
not spend for that item?” They answer, 
“Well, we transferred that to another 
program. We decided that something 
else was more important.” But, Mr. 
Chairman, we do not learn about the 
changed program until after it is all 
done. That is not right. We do not 
have the control that we should have. 

Perhaps the performance budget about 
which those of us on the Committee on 
Appropriations have heard so much is 
not the success that we were told it 
would be. As a matter of fact, I think 
it is a failure. I think that the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on 
Appropriations 'oses almost entire con- 
trol of earmarking funds for the mili- 
tary. 

We had one item which we thought 
last year was absolutely earmarked. It 
involved a matter of $1,100,000,000 for 
expediting production. That means get- 
ting their plants in order and getting 
lines all set up and getting machine tools 
installed, and all those things. We no- 
ticed that there were $400,000,000 of 
that which had not been allocated, and 
we thought maybe we were going to be 
able to report a rescission of $400,000,- 
000 on that item. But lo and behold we 
found that when they got through tell- 
ing us the story of production and pro- 
curement, that they were transferring 
$400,000,000 of expediting production 
money over to the actual purchasing of 
end items. So our earmarking did not 
work. Oh, it looks good on paper. They 
come in with a reduced request for pro- 
curement, but they are going to transfer 
$400,000,0C0 over to this other activity. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we 
are probably shadow-boxing here today. 
Perhaps these cuts that we have made 
are fooling nobody but ourselves. It 
stands to reason, as has been stated sev- 
eral times in the last 4 or 5 days, that if 
the steel strike goes on, and if wages are 
raised, and if the price of steel is raised 
proportionately, all of the savings that 
we have made in our months of work 
will be completely wiped out by the in- 
creased costs of everything the military 
requires. Either that or we will have to 
appropriate more money to get the same 
number of items that we have provided 
here for what the Army needs, or we are 
going to find that the money we have 
appropriated for 10 tanks will only buy 
9 tanks. That goes clear on across the 
board because the Army today is the big- 
gest buyer in the world. That increase 
started in steel will go clear across the 
board because once it starts there, the 
cycle of inflation goes on and everything 
else is going to be increased, too. 

Somebody said, “Why did that hap- 
pen?” 

One reason is because this administra- 
tion and no one in high places of leader- 
ship has faced up to the actual reality 
that we are in war., They call it every- 
thing else under the sun—a constabulary 
action, a police action, a conflict, ag- 
gression in Korea, everything under the 
sunexcept war. Yet we have had almost 
107,000 battle casualties and 400,000 non- 
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battle casualties. If you do not think 
that is war talk to the mothers of these 
men who are now serving in Korea. Talk 
to the men who have returned or are still 
in Korea. Certainly itis war. Congress 
did not declare it, but this country has 
been in it for almost 2 years, and the 
cost will run into billions and billions of 
dollars. Today the Korean war is eat- 
ing up some of the materials we wanted 
to set aside so we could have some things 
on hand if a greater war broke out. If 
the leaders, including the President, 
would say to the entire country, includ- 
ing not just labor but the producers and 
public as well, that we are at war, you 
would find an entirely different response 
to the request for them to keep on work- 
ing, to keep on producing, even greater 
and greater amounts at lower and lower 
costs. But, until that fact is brought 
home, we can expect more of this strife. 

Secretary Kimball finally admitted in 
response to one of my questions that it 
was a hell of a war, and that was an 
understatement. A recent report by the 
Secretary of Defense went on for many 
pages, and never once referred to war in 
Korea. Mr. Chairman, that war in 
Korea calls for accolade and commenda- 
tion from Congress to the Reserve forces 
that are fighting there—and those that 
have done so well. Oh, I know when it 
started out in June 1950, it was pretty 
much the Regular Army that felt the 
brunt because most of the forces in the 
Far East were Regular Army. But see 
what the figures sre now. AS was 
pointed out in the hearings—page 199 
and the following—62,000 of the first 
83,000 casualties were Regular Army 
casualties. They were over there. They 
had to be thrown in to war in Korea 
without any notice that they were ex- 
pected to go into a war in the Far East. 
The Korean war came overnight. Mac- 
Arthur did not have the troops, he did 
not have the supplies, he did not have 
the landing craft, he did not have the 
ships, or the tanks, the artillery and all 
the things necessary or the time to plan 
an invasion. It had to be done now. 


The 83,000 casualties resulted, on a large- 


part, because of lack of time to prepare 
for an invasion of Korea. When the 
Korean war started out the greater num- 
ber of them in the Far East were Regular 
Army, both enlisted and officers. Take 
the date November 30, 1951. At that 
time one-third of the enlisted strength 
in Korea was Regular Army and two- 
thirds was other than Regular; in other 
words, 2 out of 3 were draftees and mem- 
bers of the National Guard and Reserves. 
When you come to officers, November 30, 
1951, there were four times as many non- 
Regular officers, Reserve officers, as there 
were Regular Army officers. 

A few months later—and probably 
now—10 out of each 11 officers on duty 
in Korea are Reserves. 

As a matter of fact, the latest report 
showed that only 1,500 of the more than 
23,000 Regular officers were on duty in 
Korea. Fighting wars is the Regulars’ 
profession—but figures show that it is 
being done by Reserves—many of them 
in combat again after glorious services 
in World War II, where they carried the 
load. 


Mr. Chairman, too much credit cannot 
be given our civilian soldiers, enlisted 
men and officers. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion as I said 
earlier, if any mistakes this subcommit- 
tee has made are clearly pointed out, we 
help correct them. We feel we have done 
a businesslike, reasonable job of reducing 
these requests. We hope the House 
agrees, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, in ex- 
pressing my deep appreciation for the 
very fine and conscientious job per- 
formed by the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Armed Forces in the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 
1953, H. R. 7391, I am somewhat disap- 
pointed, as are many others throughout 
the country, in the elimination of the 
funds requested for the promotion of 
rifle practice, namely, $130,000. As the 
committee in its wisdom stated, this ac- 
tion is based on (a) that the program 
neither accomplishes nor is required to 
interest our youth in the handling of 
small arms, (b) that it does not add to 
the effectiveness of our defenses, and (c) 
that if it is to be continued, consider- 
ably larger sums would be required to 
supply ammunition with no real benefit 
to the Nation as a whole. 

Let me give to the House my own feel- 
ingson this matter. It was the 1903 Con- 
gress,.on recommendation of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and Secretary of War 
Elihu Root, that established the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
Since that year, nearly a half-century 
ago, it has been the traditional and con- 
sistent policy of Congress to encourage 
rifle marksmanship training for Ameri- 
can boys and for all able-bodied male cit- 
izens capable of bearing arms in time of 
war or national emergency. 

In the National Defense Act of 1916, 
Congress not only reiterated this policy 
but set up authorities and procedures 
for the building and maintenance of 
ranges, issuing of arms, and the provision 
of competent instructors. 

In 1924, Congress implemented its pre- 
vious policy by detailed legislation au- 
thorizing (a) sale to patriotic citizens 
at cost of arms, ammunition, .targets, 
and range equipment; (b) the free issue 
to approved rifle clubs of ammunition 
and targets; (c) the loan of arms and 
range equipment to approved rifle clubs 
and secondary. 

Since the first money appropriation in 
1904, Congress has never failed to ap- 
propriate some money each year for the 
promotion of civilian marksmanship. 
The average annual appropriation since 
World War I has been in the vicinity of 
$300,000. 

In fiscal year 1950 the appropriation 
was $272,500. 

In fiscal year 1951 the appropriation 
was $160,000. 


In fiscal year 1952 the appropriation 
was $130,000. 

For fiscal year 1953 the appropriation 
of $130,000 was approved and recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget but 
has now been eliminated entirely by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The appropriation item of $130,000 
recommended by the Defense Depart- 
ment and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget does not give away one penny’s 
worth of ammunition. This figure does 
not supply any ammunition, arms, or 
equipment gratis. But this money does 
provide for the funds required to account 
for the $2,000,000 worth of arms, target 
frames, and range equipment now on 
loan to civilian rifle clubs and secondary 
schools and for the handling of the sale 
of spare parts, target materials, and 
similar items, amounting to almost a 
million dollars annually, to such cluhs 
and patriotic individuals who believe 
that rifle marksmanship is a necessary 
adjunct of national defense. 

In the limited time allotted to me I do 
not propose to argue the merits of Gov- 
ernment encouragement of rifle marks- 
manship. I will only remind this House 
that congressional encouragement of 
civilian rifle practice was initiated upon 
the wise counsel and recommendation 
of such national leaders as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Elihu Root. It has been 
supported by such military leaders as 
Gen. John J. Pershing, Gen. George C. 
Marshall and Gen. Omar Bradley. It 
has been the policy of the Congress for 
nearly half a century. 

If Congress has been wrong all these 
years, or if new weapons and new meth- 
ods of warfare have outmoded the rifle- 
man and the Infantry, then we should 
reverse our policy. If, for any reason, 
the civilian training of our youth in 
rifle marksmanship is unnecessary, or 
wasteful, then we should amend the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916 and the Cog- 
nate Acts of 1924, and we should do away 
with the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship and the National Board for Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice. 

Such action, however, should not be 
taken hurriedly or without due consid- 
eration of its effects. It is a matter 
which should be investigated by the 
Committee on Armed Services with a 
view toward recommending such reme< 
dial and amendatory legislation to this 
House as their investigation may find 
necessary. We should not, without care- 
ful consideration, destroy the whole 
system of our traditional civilian marks- 
manship program by mere failure to ap- 
propriate. 

Although we have in the interests of 
economy reduced the appropriation for 
the National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice which such reduction 
seemed necessary, we have never yet 
destroyed the National Board or elimi- 
nated the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship by a total failure of appropria- 
tion. Further, if we refuse any appro- 
priation whatsoever, there will be no 
machinery by which any rifle club, any 
patriotic male citizen of the United 
States, any of the small cadet corps and 
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secondary schools, can purchase ammu- 
nition or target materials from the Gov- 
ernment for rifle practice. We would 
also be unable to loan any arms or equip- 
ment to such individuals or. organiza- 
tions. The cost of recalling the equip- 
ment already in their hands is estimated 
to be at least a half-million dollars, an 
amount several times in excess of the 
$130,000 recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The failure to appropriate 
this sum will affect thousands of individ- 
uals living in every State of the Union. 

It is my -well-considered judgment 
that we leave this small item of $130,000 
in the $51,000,000,000 budget until the 
Armed Services Committee of this House 
can examine the whole proposition. We 
should not lightly destroy a Federal or- 
ganization and reverse a policy which 
has had the support of the Congress for 
nearly half a century. 

The failure of the Congress to provide 
any funds for the promotion of rifle 
practice, for the year 1953, will have the 
effect of the discontinuance of the issu- 
ance of rifles, ammunition, targets, and 
other accessories for markmanship prac- 
tice to 3,200 civilian rifle clubs and 34 
schools, with a total membership of over 
150,000. It also means the discontinu- 
ance of marksmanship practice by the 
majority of the above clubs and individ- 
uals. It means the return of all ord- 
nance equipment issued by the Govern- 
ment to clubs on loan, and secured by 
bonds executed by the clubs. It means 
the lack of any funds for the personnel 
in the Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship necessary to administer 
the return and accounting for Govern- 
ment property by clubs, and probable 
loss to the Government thereby. It 
means the financial loss to many clubs 
due to expenditures previously made by 
them in the securing of bonds, the leas- 
ing or rental of range sites, the con- 
struction of ranges and other facilities, 
and the expense of returning ordnance 
equipment to arsenals, and other ex- 
penses in connection with the operation 
of their clubs. It means the discontinu- 
ance of the sale of ammunition, targets, 
and other supplies for marksmanship 
practice to civilians from ordnance 
arsenals as an aid to marksmanship 
practice. And, finally, its effect on 
morale of civilian clubs and the unfa- 
vorable civilian reaction to the discon- 
vinuance of a program authorized in the 
National Defense Act and subsequent 
acts of Congress, as a contribution to na- 
tional defense, and supported by appro=- 
priations for many years. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer the fol- 
lowing summary of statistics: 

Original request of Defense Department, 
fiscal year 1953 
For issue of .30-caliber ammuni- 


EE Ee $600, 000 
For issue of .22-caliber ammuni- 
IU scsi sesintetainincaeciaa ticststartnsiliticigtinaitaite 69, 000 


Total original ammunition 


TONITE cccecncmniunenciman 669, 000 


The above $669,000 item was elimi- 
nated by the Bureau of the Budget, 
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Fiscal year 1951, there were 2,056 sen- 
for rifle clubs totaling 98,817 members. 
There were 1,200 junior rifle clubs total- 
ing 51,114 members. 

In 1951, 44 percent of firing mrembers 
were in age group 12 to 17; 26 percent 
of firing members were in age group 17 to 
35; 70 percent firing members in present 
or future military-age groups. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, before 
yielding to the next speaker on the Dem- 
ocratic side, I should like to make a few 
remarks and then insert certain infor- 
mation in the REcorpD. 

On yesterday I undertook to make 
some general references to the Air Force 
part of the pending bill. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHEpPpParRD], 
the vice chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of the Navy, discussed the Navy portion 
of the bill. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD] has long been 
an authority in the field of military ap- 
propriations. He has_ courageously 
supported the cause of national pre- 
paredness throughout his career in Con- 
gress and, in my judgment, he has done 
a good job for the Nation in his service 
here. 

I regret very much that there seems 
to be no way whereby Members who 
work such long hours on a month-in- 
and-month-out basis on military appro- 
priations to receive the thanks which, in 
my judgment, they deserve. I am not 
speaking just of the Democrats on this 
committee. I am also speaking of the 
Republican side, headed by our beloved 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TaBER]. We have worked on the 
military budget in a nonpartisan way, 
and I want to pay tribute to each and 
every one of the members of the sub- 
committee for their devoted attention 
to this important task. Every member 
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of the committee is economy-minded. 
He wants to do everything in his power 
to help preserve the economic stability 
of this country, but he does not want 
to do anything that would jeopardize 
the security of the Nation. In other 
words, each member has had foremost 
in his mind the matter of national de- 
fense and the public welfare. I hope 
we have done a good job. We certainly 
undertook to do our best. 

Now, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
at this point, and to insert certain de- 
tails in regard to the pending $46,000,- 
000,000 Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill 
for 1953, H. R. 7391, carries the regular 
annual appropriations for all activities 
under the control of the National Secu- 
rity Council; National Security Resources 
Board; National Security Training Com- 
mission; Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Armed Forces Policy Council; 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint 
Staff, the Munitions Board, and the Re- 
search and Development Board; the De- 
partment of the Army; the Department 
of the Navy; and the Department of the 
Air Force. The various items in the bill 
have been separated into five titles for 
convenience of consideration. 

The following table is a summary 
statement, by departments and agencies, 
of appropriations and estimates com- 
pared with comparable appropriations 
for 1952: 





Bill compared with— 





J Recom- 
Appropria- Estimates, os 
Department or agence ; , . mended in 
” aie tions, 1952! 1953 bill for 1953 1952 appropri- | 1953 estimates 
ations 
National Security Council_-..-.- $160, 000 $168, 000 $150, C00 —$10, 000 —$36, 000 
National Security Resources 
NAc iincanncctieepintnknake 1, 630, 000 1, 780, 000 1, 500, C00 —130, C00 —280, 000 
National Security Training 

Commission......onicvcceccoan 185, 000 111, 000 75, 000 —110, C00 —36, 000 
Office of the Secretary of . 

CR ee a 529, 100, C00 466, 265, COO 414, 562, 500 —114, 537, 5C0 —51, 702, 500 
Department of the Army..-...-. 19, 839, 668, 330 | 14, 200, 000, 000 | 12, 520, 000, COO | —7, 319, 668, 330 | —1, 680, 000, 000 
Department of the Navy------- 15, 845, 330, 392 | 13, 822, 302, 000 | 12,815, 918, 000 | —3, C29, 412,392 | —1, 0C6, 384, 000 
Department of the Air Force...| 20, 540, 485, 000 | 22, 430, 378, 770 | 20, 928, 178, 770 +387, 693, 770 | —1, 502, 200, 0U0 

TR cciccctacetaictens 56, 756, 558, 722 | 5C, 921, 022, 770 | 46, 680, 384, 270 |—10, 076, 174, 452 | —4, 240, 638, 500 


1Includes funds for pay act increases in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, 


The category breakdown of the esti- 
mates indicates that military personnel 
costs will approximate $10,933,000,000, or 
22 percent of the total request; mainte- 
nance and operation, $12,223,000,000, or 
25 percent of the total request; major 
procurement of such items as aircraft, 
ships, tanks, guided missiles, ammuni- 
tion, etc., $21,807,000,000, or 45 percent 
of the total request; civilian components, 
$852,000,000, or 2 percent of the total re- 
quest; research and development, $1,- 
711,000,000, or 4 percent of the total re- 


quest; industrial mobilization, $81,- 
000,000; and establishment-wide activ- 
ities, $959,000,000, or 2 percent of the 
total request. No request is contained 
in the bill for new acquisition or con- 
struction of real property, but there is a 
request for $45,334,770 for liquidation of 
obligations incurred pursuant to au- 
thority heretofore granted to the Air 
Force. The President’s budget indicates 
that $3,500,000,000 will be requested of 
the Congress at a later date for acquisi- 
tion and construction of real property. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE, EXPENDITURES, CARRY-OVERS 


The following tabulation sets forth the 
most accurate information obtainable of 
funds available for expenditure during 
the periods indicated, expenditures for 
the same periods, and the carry-over of 
funds into the succeeding period: 

OBLIGATIONS 


A review of the funds provided for 
obligations by the three services indi- 
cates that for fiscal year 1951 there was 
available for obligation $48,355,000,000. 
Of this amount $44,448,000,000 was obli- 
gated and $203,000,000 lapsed, leaving 
$3,704,000,000 of unobligated funds for 
carry-over into the fiscal year 1952. 

For fiscal year 1952, funds in the 
amount of $58,422,000,000 were made 
available for obligation. This amount, 
together with the carry-over, gave the 
three services a total of $62,126,000,000 
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The following will show in tabular 
form the breakdown of funds for obliga- 
tion between the three services: 
Summary of funds available, ervenditures, 


and carry-overs, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 


Billion 
Punds available in 1951.............. $57.9 
Bupenditures 16 1961. cncsccccnccscce 19.7 





Unexpended funds carried over 


into fiscal year 1952_........ 38.2 
Additional funds for 1952: 
MPO PTINIOE 4c nnetcccs $60.8 
Proposed supplemental_____. 1.5 
62.3 








Total funds available for 1952._ 100.5 
Total expe. ditures for 1952._._.. 41.4 
Estimated lapses -............. my 
42.1 








Unexpended funds carried over 















































, b 7 a into fiscal year 1953_........ 58.4 
available for obligation. It is estimated  ggitional funds ae 1953: 
that as of June 30, 1952, the end of the Punds in 1953 bill__-._---.. 46.6 
current fiscal year, there will have been Proposed supplemental__.__. 3.5 
obligated from these funds $59,980,- 50.1 
000,000; that $83,C00,000 will lapse, and ‘ 
that $2,063,000,000 will be carried over ea eres a . 
into fiscal year 1953. The availability of 5, enaitures (estimated) in 1953... ; 
enditures (estimated) in 1953.... 52.5 
these carry-over funds has been taken ? ( ) 
into consideration in evaluating present Unexpended funds carried over 
requirements. into fiscal year 1954__.._.___ 
Obligations, fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 
|Billions of dollars} 
| Army | Navy Air Total 
Werndin amelie Bie GUIION, WOO in cv ccccndcntccccnkscctinnetcscciensl 12. 738 16. 156 48. 355 
Deduct: 
CIN. on abccnrtuctauinastasendmnnneticemmneiiniiimmanndiadie 12. 136 15. 053 4. 48 
POG i nccckdncircadaccdsendecenandinecsséadamsensccunetnnénsncstittiael - 106 . 045 - 203 
Balance unobligated and carried over into 1952. ...........-.-.-.... 496 1. 058 3. 704 
New funds made available for obligation, 1952...............-.-...------- 15. 580 22. 003 58.422 
D Total funds available for obligation, 1952. -.................--.-.-.- 116.076 | | 23.061 4 62. 126 
educt: 
Obligations (estimated) during 1¥52_......................--..------- 14. 801 21 641 59. 980 
Lapses (estimated) on June 30, 1952. .........-..--e-ncccnccccccccceee 017 - 066 - 083 
Balance unobligated and carried over into 1953_...................- 2.063 





. 258 | 1.354 


1 Proposed supplemental of $1.5 billion, which has not yet been submitted to the Congress, not included in funds 


available for 1952. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 

The request for funds for maintenance 
and operations continues to be one of the 
major requirements representing ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the budget re- 
quest or $12,223,000,000, divided between 
the services as follows: Army $4,690,000,- 
000, Navy $3,008,000,000, and Air Force 
$4,525,000,000. 

So long as there is a continuing expan- 
sion of the military forces, requests un- 
der this appropriation will increase as it 
is from this appropriation that day-to- 
day operating or recurrent expenses, as 
distinguished from capital purchases, are 
made. The present request represents 
an increase of $172,000,000 over the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year, 
Major reductions were recommended by 
the committee in maintenance and oper- 
ation requests for funds which are ex- 
plained elsewhere. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


The purpose of the appropriation re- 
quested for major procurement and pro- 


duction is to provide for the procurement 
of such items as aircraft, ships, and har- 
bor craft, tanks, guided missiles, indus- 
trial mobilization, modifications to mod- 
ernize the equipment of the forces, re- 
placement of worn-out or obsolete equip- 
ment, ammunition for training, and to 
accumulate a sufficient reserve of mili- 
tary equipment to support the forces. 
Some of the funds will be used to recoup 
equipment and ammunition consumed in 
Korea during the current fiscal year and 
to cover normal peacetime attrition of 
matériel. 

The over-all request for major procure- 
ment totals $21,807,000,000, or 45 percent 
of the budget request and is divided be- 
tween the services as follows: Army $3,- 
665,000,000; Navy $6,106,000,000; and Air 
Force $12,036,000,000. Approximately 
$14,059,000,000 of the above requested 
amount will be used for aircraft and re- 
lated procurement to increase the Air 
Force from its present strength toward a 
goal of 143 wings, and to enable the Navy 
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to increase its present operating aircraft 
from some 8,700 to approximately 10,200. 
It is anticipated that the requested funds 
will provide the Navy and Air Force with 
approximately 10,300 new aircraft. 

There is a large decrease in the request 
of the Department of the Army in the 
procurement area as compared to the 
$8,400,000,000 apropriated for the same 
purposes for fiscal year 1951 and the $8,- 
700,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1952. The reduced request reflects the 
carry-over from the two preceding fiscal 
years which does not lapse but will con- 
tinue to be available. It does not indicate 
a decrease in the receipt of end items. 

There is a lesser decrease in the re- 
quest on the part of the Navy and Air 
Force below the amounts appropriated 
for fiscal year 1952, but a sizable in- 
crease in each instance over the amounts 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951. 

Additional obligational authority in 
the amount of $1,150,000,000 is requested 
by the Navy for shipbuilding. The con- 
struction of ships requires many months, 
depending upon the size and complexity 
of the particular ship under construc- 
tion, and funds for this purpose are pro- 
vided each year and made available until 
expended. The committee was advised 
that funds in the amount of some $2,714,- 
000,000 are still unexpended from prior 
year appropriations which, added to and 
used in conjunction with the funds here- 
in requested will permit a material in- 
crease in the effort devoted to shipbuild- 
ing and conversion during fiscal year 
1953. 

Other requirements for major procure- 
meni such as electronic equipment re- 
quired to complete the modernization of 
the active fleet, supporting communica- 
tions and electronics installations ashore, 
some electronic equipment to modernize 
the reserve fleet, as well as initial equip- 
ment and supply levels for additional 
forces to be built up during the year, 
peacetime consumption of the expanded 
force, and some war reserves including 
considerable emphasis on ammunition, 
will be funded from appropriations re- 
quested herein and discussed in more de- 
tail later herein. 

Major procurement accounts for 45 
percent of the military budget request 
but if the procurement costs of subsist- 
ence, clothing, fuel for operations and 
other materials and supplies used in 
Maintenance and Operations the figure 
would be far above the 45 percent. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Under the provisions of Public Law 179, 

ighty-first Congress, a civilian person- 
nel ceiling of not to exceed 500,000 full- 
time graded civilian employees was es- 
tablished. The over-ail ceiling for graded 
and ungraded employees was fixed at 
1,369,552. As of January 31, 1952, there 
was employed in Department of Defense 
activities approximately 1,290,000 of 
which 1,230,000 are paid from funds for 
regular military functions. Approxi- 
mately 490,000 of these employees are 
graded. It is anticipated that the June 
30, 1952, employment will equal the es- 
tablished ceilings. For fiscal year 1953 
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request is made for an increase over the 
presently established ceiling for graded 
employees of 64,640, making the reauest 
for the graded employees ceiling 564,640, 
and an ungraded ceiling of 905,800. 
Compensation for the employees re- 
quested for fiscal year 1953, and the simi- 
lar obligations for the numbers esti- 
mated for fiscal year 1952 are as follows: 


1952 | 1953 
NG 5S ctcaicnbieie | $1, 859, 672, 452 | $1, 922, 628, 628 
TID ace acisasolaendiacnmeetl 1, 848, 861, 754 1, 935, 988, 153 
EE BPO ss cesnnumasne 988, 414, 357 1, 169, 426, 384 
Office, Secretary of 
J Sea 11, 664, 000 11, 736, 100 
4, 708, 612, 563 | 5, 039, 779, 265 


The committee recommends the reten- 
tion in the bill of the section limiting 
full-time graded civilian employees to 
not to exceed 500,000. The $4,200,000,000 
reduction in the over-all budget request 
will result in a marked reduction in 
civilian personnel below the numbers 
estimated in the fiscal year 1953 budget. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 

The request submitted for military 
personnel for fiscal year 1953 contem- 
plates a total end strength of approxi- 
mately 3,690,000 as of June 30, 1953, di- 
vided as follows: 


BIW v.c.ccancnanbanetsmetnnane 1, 550, 000 
DE iicccccnccnnae ne nmnmeirneies 835, 873 
CRN. oc ccvanitncveaneseseemiue 243, 730 
BEF FON nc ccacnsaminsaneminne 1, 061, 000 

DO cc cicicenmeemncnen 3, 690, 603 


If the strength is obtained it will be 
some 220,000 in excess of the strength 
at the time of the hearings and approxi- 
mately 100,000 more than the contem- 
plated strength at the end of this fiscal 
year, June 30, 1952. 

To provide such a military strength 
with pay, allowances, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, travel, and welfare, and a small 
amount of clothing and combat rations 
for mobilization reserves the sum of $10,- 
933,000,000 is requested, which is about 
22 percent of the budget. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Appropriations in the amount of $852,- 
000,000 is requested for the civilian com- 
ponents of the military forces. The 
fundamental principle behind the civil- 
ian-components program is the availa- 
bility and effectiveness of the trained 
forces in time of need to furnish forces 
or units capabie of taking the field with- 
in a minimum period of time and blend 
promptly and effectively into the forces 
in being. There is a continuing require- 
ment for trained individuals and units 
to bring existing forces up to war 
strength and to provide qualified re- 
placements to maintain the effective 
strength of the forces in being. To meet 
the requirements the Reserve programs 
provide for combat training, support 
training, replacement training, specialist 
training, mobilization-assignment pro- 
grams, and individual-trainee programs, 
Under some of the programs 48 drill pe- 
riods and 15 days’ active-duty training 
per annum are provided, and other pro- 
grams provide for 24 drill periods and 15 
days’ active-duty training per annum. 
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The over-all request for appropria- 
tions as presented to the committee calls 
for $852,000,000 divided as follows: Army 
$418,000,000; Navy $244,000,000; and the 
Air Force $190,000,000. The committee 
has recommended reductions in these 
amounts based upon the belief that the 
goals set by the services are unattain- 
able. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The purpose of research and devel- 
opment is to provide the best and most 
advanced weapons to the military forces, 
It is realized that technical superiority 
in weapons can mean the differenc? be- 
tween victory and defeat. The research 
and development program is essential to 
insure that the productive and material 
resources of the Nation go into weapons 
and equipment superior in quality and 
performance to those of any potential 
enemy or aggressor nation. 

Funds requested for research and de- 
velopment total $1,711,000,000, of which 
$1,515,000,000 is for direct costs and 
$196,000,000 is for indirect costs. 

KOREAN COSTS 

Appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for fiscal year 1952 carried no 
specific funds for Korean costs. It is an- 
ticipated that a fiscal year 1952 supple- 
menial request for funds will be pre- 
sented to the Congress before long re- 
questing that portion of the Korean costs 
that could not be absorbed from fiscal 
year 1952 funds. It is estimated that 
the amount will approximate $1,500,- 
000,000. The actual estimated cost of 
the Korean war for the current fiscal 
year approximates $5,000,000,000. 

The budget requests for fiscal year 
1953 contain no specific funds to sup- 
port hostilities in Korea beyond June 30, 
1952, or for the additional costs gen- 
erated as a result of the pay-as-you-go 
policy in Japan. Such additional costs 
when and if required will be the subject 
of supplemental consideration. 


WASTE 


During recent months numerous 
charges of waste and extravagance in 
the military departments have been 
given wide publicity. Various commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, including 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
have been at work seeking to ferret out 
waste and mismanagement and discover 
areas of saving. These efforts have not 
been without success. 

The committee has been much con- 
cerned about critical allegations and 
revelations, and in the consideration of 
budgetary requests for the national de- 
fense has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to ascertaining what corrective 
steps could be taken, either through re- 
ductions in appropriations, through 
recommended legislation, or through 
changed procedures. 

If economy, efficiency, and good man- 
agement could be achieved by the simple 
process of reducing appropriations for 
the Department of Defense, the task of 
Congress would be relatively simple. The 
trouble is that a mere reduction in funds 
in an appropriation bill may in no way 
increase efficiency in the operation of 
the Military Establishment. A reduc- 
tion in funds in some instances might 
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very easily have the opposite effect of 
compounding error and mismanage- 
ment. It is possible to mismanage a 
small business on the same basis that 
a large business may be mismanaged. 

Nevertheless, a considerable portion 
of the $4,200,000,000 reduction in the 
current bill has been made with the 
specific purpose in mind of enforcing a 
better job of military management and 
expenditure. Some way must be found 
to shock the people in the Department 
of Defense from top to bottom into the 
full realization that Congress and the 
American people will not tolerate fla- 
grant waste in money and manpower. 
What we seek is to get across this idea 
to all the services from the secretarial 
level to the very bottom. Budget offi- 
cers and top officials who appear before 
the committee could not escape being 
aware of the congressional demand for 
economy and efficiency, but vast num- 
bers of military personnel who never 
come in contact with congressional com- 
mittees and who do not have to answer 
personally the criticisms by the press 
and otherwise, need somehow to be made 
to realize that this country cannot af- 
ford the luxury of vast waste in military 
operations. The committee applauds ef- 
forts being made by the services to bring 
about cost consciousness. 

A reading of the hearings will clearly 
demonstrate that some progress is being 
made toward getting value received for 
the tax dollars by all branches of the 
service—admitted the job is a difficult 
one in view of the extensive operations 
of the Military Establishment. 

The Department of Defense is incom- 
parably larger and more far-flung in 
scope than the combination of a score of 
our largest corporations. Since the out- 
break of the Korean war the Army itself 
has awarded over 2,500,000 separate con- 
tracts, totaling some $20,000,000,000. 
Statistics for the Air Force and Navy 
would be equally impressive. Perfection 
cannot, of course, be expected in so large 
an operation. Indeed, there is waste in 
the operation of private business—little 
business and big business—running into 
many millions of dollars annually. 

Some of the criticisms which have been 
leveled at the Department have been 
greatly exaggerated, but there is no 
glossing over the fact that there have 
been considerable areas of waste and 
mismanagement in our military pro- 
gram. Members who are interested in 
pursuing discussions of the pros and cons 
of military waste are referred to the 
hearings where the problem of waste was 
a subject of daily discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder 
of the time to the gentleman who was 
chairman of the Army subcommittee 
and who worked with the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SCRIVNER] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
F.Loop] in the preparation of this por- 
tior of the bill. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sixes] is an experienced 
legislator, who has established himself 
as a man who knows and loves the cause 
of national defense.and is doing the best 
he can to serve the public interest. Mr. 
SIKEs. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my earnest and sincere thanks 
and commendation to the men who 
served with me in the preparation of this 
bill: The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop], the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ritey], the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. The 
clerks, Mr. Oreskin and Mr. Phleger. All 
of them made splendid contributions; 
they worked long hours, and they worked 
tirelessly. I have never served with men 
who tried harder to do a good job and 
to do the right thing. 

I want to take a moment to give you 
the Army picture as it now exists. On 
March 1, the money available for the 
Army was $22,300,000,000; obligations at 
that time were $16,300,000,000. It is 
estimated that at the end of this fiscal 
year, on June 30, there will be in the 
Army funds $17,700,000,000, of which 
there will be an unobligated balance of 
only $451,000,000. In other words, the 
Army will have placed orders for the 
equipment it needs, and will be prepared 
to pay for that equipment when it is 
delivered. : 

The number of civilians on the Army 
payrolls as of June 30, is estimated to 
be 503,500. The Army requested the 
right to hire some additional civilians 
for a total during fiscal year 1953 of 
536,500. That will not be possible under 
the cuts made in the bill. 

Military personnel at the end of the 
fiscal year, it is estimated, will number 
1,563,000, or a few more than the num- 
ber proposed for fiscal 1953. The num- 
ber proposed for fiscal 1953 is 1,550,000. 
As the gentleman from Kansas [Mr., 
ScrIvNER] pointed out, 700,000 men are 
getting out of the Army because their 
enlistment expires during fiscal 1953, 
and the Army faces the great task of 
building its forces up again. 

Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize, we 
are talking about the Army at this time; 
we are talking about the force which 
held in Korea, the force which held in 
Korea despite every obstacle and every- 
thing that could be thrown against them, 
This is the force which held, Mr. Chair- 
man, by sheer guts—and a lot of the time 
in the early days that was about all they 
had. Korea has shown very clearly that 
in the type of warfare we have used thus 
far, only ground forces can stop ground 
forces. For a long time, we had all the 
air power; we still have all the sea power, 
but it was the Army which held on in 
Korea. Neither air power nor sea power 
could stop the Reds. I do not in any 
sense, Mr. Chairman, minimize the im- 
portance of the Air Force or of the Navy; 
they are part of our defense forces and 
we must have them all to do the defense 
job; but do not forget, it is on the Army 
that we shall have to depend to hold a 
chunk of Europe for the free world if the 
big war comes. 

Since Korea began the Army has dou- 
bled the number of its divisions, doubled 
the number of its regimental combat 
teams, more than doubled the number of 
antiaircraft units which are defending 
this country against possible air attacks, 
released to production more new items 
from research and development in 1 
year than in the previous 4 years, 


strengthened the Army, and this re- 
quired the training of a million new 
men; strengthened our forces overseas in 
all corners of the world, and shipped to 
our partners under the mutual security 
program more than 1,000,000 tons of 
military supplies. At the same time the 
Army has carried on a conflict 5,000 miles 
from home and done very well at it. 
The Eighth Army is the finest Army in 
the world today. 

The Army has done some other things 
that I think the people back home are in- 
terested in, Mr. Chairman. The Army 
has in the past 12 months conducted a 
quarter of a million chapel services which 
were attended by 15,000,000 servicemen 
and their dependents and others. The 
Army during the struggle in Korea has 
reduced, by improvements in medical 
services, the number of men who die from 
wounds to a figure less than half the 
number, percentagewise, who died in 
World War II from wounds. 

During World War II we had the best 
record in the Armed Forces for care of 
personnel of any medical service in the 
world; now it is even better. 

In addition to that, the Army is the 
service that has put on a determined 
stop-waste campaign. For the first time 
it is grading men in their efficiency re- 
ports on the kind of savings that they 
make. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say some- 
thing about the things that the Army 
requested for this year and what the 
committee proposes to allow. The Army 
asked for $14,200,000,000, of which 26 
percent was for production and procure- 
ment, 35 percent for maintenance opera- 
tion and 30 percent for military person- 
nel. We cut that 11.8 percent, and, Mr. 
Chairman, that, I believe, is the biggest 
cut inflicted on any military service since 
Pearl Harbor. By contrast the Air Force 
and Navy were cut approximately 7 per- 
cent. 

I want to discuss those cuts briefly. 
We tried to make proper cuts, we tried 
to make safe cuts. For instance, we 
found in our studies on furniture that 
the services only allow 9 years for the 
life of a steel desk and 8 years for the life 
of a wooden desk. That is utterly ridic- 
ulous. I have been using one in my 
office now for 12 years and it will outlast 
me. So we cut out money for new office 
furniture. 

We cut money for subsistence and 
clothing. Obviously you and I are not 
going to be a party to cutting the food 
and the. uniforms that these men actu- 
ally need. But they estimated their re- 
quirements on the basis of last year’s 
prices. This year’s prices are a little 
lower at this time. If they continue to 
drop we can pick up some more money 
there. We are gambling that prices are 
not going to be as high as they were 
last year. If they are, we will have to 
put some of this money back. But we 
believe also that economies in food han- 
dling and in uniforms can be made. 

We cut out half the money requested 
for college training of men already in 
the service. 

Obviously there are some activities, 
such as in electronics and engineering, 
where men in uniform need to be sent 


to college for post-graduate work in 
order to keep abreast of the rapid de- 
velopment in these fields. But there is 
a lot of money in here to train lawyers. 
It seems utterly ridiculous, when there 
are thousands of men graduating from 
ROTC schools who have taken a law 
course and who would like to be in the 
services to train people in the Army in 
this field. Wecut out half of that money 
and we have asked the services to apply 
that cut in the light of the committee’s 
statements. 

Then we cut tuition that is paid for 
men who go to school on their own time 
at branch universities or at regular uni- 
versities which are near the Army posts. 
The Government has been paying half of 
the tuition for officers and three-quar- 
ters of the tuition for enlisted men. We 
cut that. We cut out all of the tuition 
for officers and we cut the tuition for 
enlisted men back to 50 percent. We feel 
that if these men want to carry on their 
college training on their own time they 
should be encouraged to do it, but they 
ought to want to advance themselves 
enough to do so without the Government 
having to pay for it. 

Then we cut recruiting. It was 
pointed out on yesterday that there have 
been abuses in this respect. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have an inquiry 
about that cut from one of the great 
schools of the country. This school is 
very fearful that that cut may result 
in an unfavorable siutation. I think 
they said they had 12 members of their 
staff serving out in the Caribbean. They 
are very fearful that the staff will leave 
the service and return to the school be- 
cause they can use them back in the 
school. 

I have a very high regard for the gen- 
tleman’s judgment, and may I ask him, 
what is his observation in reference to 
that? Does he think that is going to 
disrupt the schools for officers who are 
trying to improve their abilities? 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is speak- 
ing of the men who go to school on their 
own time? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes. For instance, the 
University of Maryland has a large con- 
tingent, they tell me, in Europe, I be- 
lieve, and another school has a large 
contingent in Asia. Iam wondering how 
that cut is going to affect those schools. 

Mr. SIKES. It is entirely possible 
that some of those services will be cut 
out. In most of those cases there will 
be extension courses that these men can 
take. I take the position that if one 
wants an education badly enough, he 
should not be unwilling to suffer some 
sacrifice. 

Mr. BROOKS. Iam trying to get the 
gentleman’s attitude. 

Mr. SIKES. I know the gentleman is 
sympathetic toward service problems. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Iam quite sure that 
the teachers’ staff that the gentleman 
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from Louisiana is talking about is being 
used in connection with the information 
and education service, which are cor- 
respondence courses. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think that is true. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman from Florida say that he does 
not believe in sending these officers to 
law schools, and.so forth. I have talked 
with the gentleman about it and I know 
how he feels about the situation. Iam 
glad that he brought this up. At the 
proper time I shall offer an amendment 
to take away completely all the money 
for the education of lawyers, and so 
forth, from this appropriation. 

Mr. SIKES. If I may talk about re- 
cruiting now, we feel that some money 
is being wasted in that program. As 
was pointed out yesterday, in some 
cities—not all—there are separate re- 
cruiting stations for each service. That 
is unnecessary. One recruiting station 
could take care of the whole job. We 
found that in Wyoming, for instance, it 
is costing $1,050 a man to get recruits 
for the service. We think this is an un- 
realistic situation that the services can 
do something about. I do not care to 
cripple the recruiting service, because 
that is beamed at getting men who are 
career men, and not 2-year draftees, 
most of whom want to get out as soon 
as their time is up, but career men who 
will be useful to the Government by 
reason of their training after a long pe- 
riod of time. A modern Army cannot be 
built around 2-year men. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not a fact that 
all of these men can volunteer through 
the Selective Service System? 

Mr. SIKES. That is true. 

Mr. ALBERT. And is it not a fact 
that once they reach the first station 
they are asked whether they want to go 
into the Regular Army or not? 

Mr. SIKES. That is right. 

Mr. ALBERT. So are we not duplicat- 
ing a lot here? 

Mr. SIKES. I have stated a more 
realistic job and a less costly job can be 
done. We have cut them some, and pos- 
sibly we could have cut more. But I 
do not believe recruiting should be elimi- 
nated. 

Now I want to talk about publicity, 
because we inflicted a healthy cut there. 
The publicity cut for Washington was 
from $1,250,000 to $312,500 or 75 percent; 
over-all from $11,700,000 to $5,585,000 or 
50 percent. It appears there has been 
unnecessary grandstanding by some of 
the services, but I feel the Army is the 
least guilty of such actions. 

Now these cuts are reasonably safe, 
There are other cuts that may not be as 
safe. Take the stock fund. The stock 
fund was cut from $400,000,000 to $140,- 
060,000. The stock fund is the money 
which allows the service to pay for the 
accumulation of stocks of uniforms, 
equipment and equipage, a fancy word 
meaning odds and ends. If we had to 


mobilize in a hurry, and build up our 
forces above the present levels, a serious 
shortage of uniforms and uniform 
equipment could develop. 

We took a pretty heavy slash at the 
administrative functions. The Army is 
relatively the same size it was a year ago 
and therefore it should be able to carry 
on its administrative functions for less 
money. It should be able to increase its 
economy of operation, but instead of that 
we find a number of cases where they 
were trying to build up administrative 
payrolls. Now for their side let me say 
that they have more equipment to look 
after, longer supply lines, and they say 
these operations require more people. 
We took the opposite view that they 
could stand cuts. Now you can cut too 
much on administration. You can have 
a headless organization and actually in- 
duce inefficiency by cutting too deeply, 
but we took chances on that. ; 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScRIVNER] has discussed the cuts in the 
National Guard and the Reserve. We 
have been constantly appropriating 
more money for the Reserves than they 
have been able to use. The Guard has 
heretofore been able to make good use 
of the money which we appropriated. 
Under the new draft act, men coming 
out of the service go into the Reserves 
for 2 years, but they do not have to go 
into an active Reserve. Therefore we feel 
that the Army objectives for both the 
National Guard and the Reserves are too 
high to be realistic. We took a medium 
point, half way between their present 
strength and the point that they hope 
to reach, and that is where we pegged 
the money figures for them. I, for one, 
do not want to cut the fund for the 
Guard and the Reserves below what they 
need, and if they need more later, I am 
going to ask somewhere along the line 
that it be provided. 

Here is an item that disturbed us very 
much, and that is travel money. The 
services have not, in my opinion, been 
completely realistic about travel. They 
seem to send people from one end of the 
country to the other, and as soon as they 
get there, it seems they are turned 
around and sent back. Dependents’ trav- 
el and furniture shipments are costing 
alot of money. The committee has com- 
plained and complained about that, and 
still the services have not stopped abuses. 
There is in this bill this year total travel 
for military personnel $266,000,000, and 
transportation of things $467,000,000. 
We have cut those items 42.8 million, and 
I do not know whether that is low 
enough or not, but we have to watch this. 
We cannot cut so low that we are to stop 
such things as rotation of troops from 
Korea. We have to be very careful about 
that possibility. There is a level below 
which we cannot safely go in these items. 
There is a big turn-over of men this year 
whose enlistments expire, and that is go- 
ing to create new travel expenses. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. On the over-all picture 
of economies that are attempted in this 
bill, I wonder if the distinguished and 
very able and studious gentleman ad- 
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dressing the House, a member of this 
committee, agrees that in order to really 
effect any economy in here, there has got 
to be a limitation placed on the expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. SIKES. I think I will follow the 
gentleman on that. That is what we 
tried to do in the bill. 

Mr. COLMER. I understand, but 
with the enormous carry-over that we 
had from the previous year, unless there 
is some limitation upon expenditures, 
the cuts will not amount to a great deal. 
I think the gentleman agrees with that 
line of reasoning; does he not? 

Mr. SIKES. I cannot follow the 
gentleman’s reasoning with respect to 
carry-over of funds that are obligated 
funds. The gentleman realizes that 
money which is carried over is not avail- 
able for such things as pay and subsist- 
ence, but is money to pay for equipment 
which is on order. 

Mr. COLMER. If the gentleman will 
permit me, and of course I do not want 
to usurp his time, we had a carry-over 
of approximately $72,000,000,000 from 
last year. Now forget the obligations 
for a moment. If we appropriate an- 
other $46,000,000,000 or $50,000,000,000 
here, and that would bring it up some- 
where in the neighborhood of $111,000,- 
000,000—maybe my figures are not ex- 
actly correct, I am giving them from 
memory—there would be a total of ap- 
proximately $111,000,000,000 to be ex- 
pended in those 2 years. We all realize 
that you cannot or nobody can spend 
that much money and spend it intelli- 
gently, and therefore, unless there is 
some curb on the expenditures, your 
cuts will not amount to anything. 

Mr. SIKES. Let me say to my friend 
I have very little time remaining for 
the many items that I want to discuss. 
But I will take some time when the bill 
is being considered under the 5-minute 
rule, and discuss the obligations picture 
in detail, if the gentleman will be good 
enough to permit me to go ahead now. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
agree with me generally? 

Mr. SIKES. No; I do not agree. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. First, let me call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to an article which I inserted in the 
REcorD, in the Appendix at page A2172, 
by a New York Times reporter who dis- 
cusses very effectively this question of 
expenditures versus appropriations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman two questions. I was 
somewhat surprised to find in the 80- 
page report in support of the bill that 
it is apparently predicated upon the as- 
sumption that there is to be an increase 
of 220,000 military personnel over the 
current year; is that correct? 

Mr.SIKES. There is to be some build- 
up—not in the Army. There will be no 
build-up in the Army. I do not have 
the Air Force and Navy figures. I 
refer your question to the chairman of 
those subcommittees. 

Mr. MAHON. I am not sure of the 
exact figure but there is no question the 
number will go to about 3,700,000 at the 
end of the next fiscal year. 
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Mr. SIKES. The build-up would not 
be in the Army. There is no increase 
in the Army strength figures. What is 
the gentleman’s other question? 

Mr. COUDERT. My other question 
is: Will the gentleman advise the House, 
just what is the amount of the cost to 
the United States of maintaining the 
military personnel in Europe? 

Mr. SIKES. I can only give you the 


Army’s figures. The Air Force has stated - 


to me they do not at this time have 
a breakdown of their figures. The Navy, 
of course, has no additional cost. The 
Army is maintaining six divisions in 
Europe, plus supporting troops, and they 
tell me that it is costing $167,000,000 
more by virtue of transportation «nd 
station allowances, They may make 
some savings on the civilian personnel 
by hiring indigenous personnel overseas 
that cost only one-third as much as 
people hired in this country. 

Mr. COUDERT. What is the over-all 
cost of the actual maintenance of 
troops—the total cost regardless? 

Mr. SIKES. One billion three hundred 
million dollars. 2 

Mr. COUDERT. And you say the Air 
Force was unable or unwilling to pro- 
vide those figures? 

Mr. SIKES. They stated to me they 
did not have them available at this time. 
They will be available later. 

Mr. COUDERT. And the Air Force 
has very substantial bases, and is grow= 
ing? 

Mr. SIKES. I know of no reason why 
the Air Force should not provide such 
figures, and I am confident they will. 

Mr. COUDERT. May I say through 
you to the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Texas, that I hope 
before the bill is completed, he will be 
able to get from the Air Force the cost 
of maintaining our Air Force and their 
installations in Europe. I think the 
House of Representatives and the coun- 
try are entitled to know what all this is 
costing. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
proceed now, we come to the cuts which 
actually may be dangerous cuts. We 
cut $300,000,000 out of maintenance and 
operations. When you defer mainte- 
nance; resurfacing of roads, and repair 
of buildings, and reroofing of buildings, 
care and rebuilding of machinery and 
equipment, these things sometimes be- 
come much more costly than if proper 
repair and maintenance had been exer- 
cised currently. This item also in- 
cludes training of troops. You cannot 
cut that too deeply and have a realistic 
training program. 

We took $918,000,000 out of produc- 
tion and procurement. That is a 25- 
percent-plus cut. Mr. Chairman, we 
have tried to limit funds on the long 
lead-time items on tanks, trucks, elec- 
tronics, ammunition, and mobilization 
reserve items; on things where the or- 
ders have been built up sufficiently that 
we hoped the production lines would not 
stop before the 1954 money can be made 
available. Some of these are absolutely 
essential items. Ammunition is a good 
example and we hope we did not cut 
them too much. The production lines 
must continue until 1954 funds become 


available or we have dangerous short- 
ages and greater costs. There is serious 
question in my mind whether we have 
not cut too deep in some instances. We 
may have to put some of this money 
back. In scarce items like tanks we can- 
not afford to fall too far behind in pro- 
duction. 

We must bear in mind that throughout 
the budget estimates no provision has 
been made for possible future price in- 
creases. Instead the latest contract 
price experience has been used in setting 
up anticipated costs. In some instances 
we counted on dropping prices in the 
coming months because of a present 
trend in prices of some items. A steel 
strike may easily upset those calcula- 
tions. If there are other factors which 
cause prices to rise, it obviously will be 
necessary to reduce or defer the pro- 
grams contained in this bill or to request 
more funds to do the same job. 

You will have noticed that we did not 
cut research. We simply cannot com- 
pete With Red manpower. They out- 
number us many times. We must take 
advantage of every possible industrial 
development which will give us greater 
fire power or more efficient use of our 
forces if we can do so without getting 
our people enmeshed in too many gadgets 
and too much equipment. It is possible 
to carry mechanization to the point that 
too many people will be required for the 
operation and maintenance of equipment 
and that too few are left for combat 
units. That is not a present danger. 
By fdr the greater danger is that the 
Reds will get ahead of us in guided 
missiles, in new special weapons, in ra- 
diological warfare and in other highly 
significant fields of warfare. : 

Research has contributec a great deal. 
Before 1952 the medium tank had five 
different engines; now a single engine 
goes into five different types of vehicles. 
This reduces maintenance costs and 
spare parts inventories. Research de- 
veloped a new tank turret. It was placed 
into manufacture without field testing. 
We took a deliberate gamble in order to 
save a year in getting a more effective 
tank into combat. As might have been 
anticipated it was found that the turret 
had bugs but those bugs are being elimi- 
nated without too much difficulty and 
we have saved the time and a lot of 
money by gambling on research. 

Finally, I would like to discuss some 
odds and ends, some of which should be 
corrected by legislation. 

For instance, fluctuating draft calls 
produce fluctuating requirements for 
training facilities, barracks space, food 
and clothing. We could carry on our 
training program with greater economy 
if uniform draft calls were issued each 
month. 

Then there is the matter of physical 
examinations. If these were obtained 
by draftees at their home towns, it is 
obvious a considerable saving would re- 
sult. The present practice is to send 
them to military induction installations 
for examination. This is a _ costly 
practice. 

The greatest source of waste in the 
present method of operating selective 
service, however, appears to lie in the 
failure of the local boards to determine 


dependency. At present the draft 
boards make no attempt to decide de- 
pendency matters and send men into 
military service without regard to fam- 
ily hardship. Once inducted these men 
are entitled to file for a hardship dis- 
charge. Several thousand of them are 
discharged each year before their basic 
training is completed. The Govern- 
ment investment in these men is a total 
loss. Moreover it has wasted time by 
partially training a man who must now 
be replaced by another draftee. If the 
local boards eliminated at least the more 
obvious cases, this situation could be 
avoided. 

There has been much talk about waste 
and the necessity for cutting out waste. 
It is easy to generalize but generaliza- 
tions on waste are of little help in elimi- 
nating it. Across-the-board cuts or 
straight percentage cuts do not get rid 
of the fat or the waste and they may 
cripple essential programs. Nonetheless, 
we must eliminate waste wherever we 
best can. 

We have a tough problem on our 
hands. Russia is counting on us to de- 
feat ourselves by blunders or excessive 
spending fully as much—I think more— 
than she expects to be able to defeat us 
by force of arms. Faced with a colossal 
national debt and enormous defense ex- 
penditures which some distinguished au- 
thorities have said may last for 20 to 30 
years, we must stop waste and reckless 
squandering wherever it exists or we 
shall end up in national bankruptcy. 

A battlefield is not the only place 
where we could lose a war. I don’t think 
that has occurred to most of us but it 
has occurred to Joe Stalin. No matter 
how strong we may be militarily the 
American system of democratic govern- 
ment could not survive the destruction of 
the American free-enterprise system. It 
can be destroyed by overspending and 
overtaxing. 

The committee recognizes the fact 
that we cannot afford full mobilization 
for an indefinite period of time. We 
have tried to strike a balance. This bill 
is the result of that attempt for fiscal 
year 1953. 

Many have wondered why American 
military production apparently is poor 
in comparison with Communist military 
production when Congress has provided 
almost all the funds and all the authority 
requested by the administration and the 
Department of Defense. 

Let us disregard such factors as slave 
labor, rigid and complete Government 
controls of all production and consider 
only our own side of the case. It takes 
a long time to set up production lines for 
the manufacture of complicated modern 
military equipment. For most of it 
there is no parallel industry in peacetime 
which can readily be shifted to military 
production. We must build the too!s 
that go into the production lines. 

But in addition we are at this time 
bound to the theory that the American 
people must have their comforts and con- 
veniences until the big war actually 
strikes. We are not depriving them of 
any of the things they would enjoy in 
peacetime. That means factories must 
be built and workers trained to handle 
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military production in order not to inter- 
fere with civilian production. This pol- 
icy of guns and butter is very definitely 
a material contributing factor to lagging 
American military production. Some 
day we may rue the risk we take. 

In this bill we have done about as well 
as we could under the very hurried pro- 
cedure we followed. We in Congress 
should face the fact that there is need 
for more clerical help, for a full-time 
and complete investigating staff. Un- 
fortunately it see1as that only Congress 
can be depended upon to expose and 
to complain of waste in government. 
We need more equipment to do the job 
well. Congressmen at best are only part- 
time experts on budget operations. We 
cannot possibly match wits with pro- 
fessionals who spend all of their time 
and even all their lives in budget opera- 
tions and who are flanked with staffs of 
many experts when they come to the 
Capitol. Congressmen cannot buck 
budget problems and do all of the other 
things now expected of them. 

In writing this bill we have fought 
waste. But the fact remains that <ll 
war is waste and much of the prepara- 
tion for war is waste. Haste makes 
waste and we are building defense in a 
hurry. 

Despite all that we can do in this bill 
or in later bills the greatest savings will 
come through a genuine consciousness of 
the importance of savings by the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. A more re- 
alistic training program within the serv- 
ices toward that end is essential. 


War may come next fall or next year, 
or we may be faced with a long pull in 
which war never comes. Whatever hap- 
pens we cannot disregard the capabili- 
ties of the enemy—amilitarily or diplo- 
matically. We have already been guilty 


of that. Too long have we underesti- 
mated what the Russians can do. Wein 
politics should know that it is never 
safe to underestimate an opponent. We 
do not know when or where Joe Stalin 
will pull the trigger. We are trying to 
be as near ready as we can under the 
rules set out for us by the people who 
make the policies. In voting on a bill 
like this each of us must sleep with his 
own conscience on his contribution to 
the Nation’s defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the National Security Council, in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
at rates not in excess of $50 per diem for 
individuals; acceptance and utilization of 
voluntary and uncompensated services; and 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with work related to the activity of 
the Council; $150,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no spending 
legislation that has come before this 
House of Representatives in the last 3 
years amid more confusion or attended 
with less justification than the pending 
measure calling for the spending of 
nearly $50,000,000,000. 
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At the outset I want to put in the 
Recorp again part of the statement to 
be found on page 15 of the committee 
print. Listen to this: 

In a number of instances witnesses were 
not sufficiently familiar with their pro- 
grams to explain clearly what had been 
done with funds granted in prior years, or 
what was to be done with the 1953 request 
* * * in many instances such informa- 
tion became available too late to have a 
bearing on the issues involved. 


Again, on page 7 of the committee 
print we find this statement: 

Some way must be found to shock the 
people in the Department of Defense from 
top to- bottom into the full realization that 
Congress and the American people will not 
tolerate flagrant waste in money and man- 
power * * * vast numbers of military 
personnel who never come in contact with 
congressional committees * * * need 
somehow to be made to realize that this 
country cannot afford the luxury of vast 
waste in military operations. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that until 
there are courts martial and imprison- 
ment of military personnel and civil 
prosecution and imprisonment of civilian 
personnel guilty of maladministration, 
waste, inefficiency and plain dishonesty 
there will be no end to the situation about 
which the committee and others have 
complained so bitterly. 

Yesterday, the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee [Mr. Vinson] 
appeared in the well of the House and 
insisted that the cut of $4,000,000,000 in 
this bill represented a cut to the very 
bone. The gentleman from Georgia was 
followed a little later into the well of 
the House by the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee [Mr. Cannon], 
who told how the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee had button- 
holed him in the cloak room and way- 
laid him in the corridors insisting that 
this bill be cut $6,000,000,000. 

Then, when the bill was ready for 
House consideration, carrying a $4,- 
200,000,000 cut, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNoN] said he was aston- 
ished when the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINson], came 
to him and, despite previous insistence 
that a six billion cut was in order, pro- 
tested that a cut of slightly more than 
four billion was too much. 

Just how much confusion can be 
heaped on a piece of legislation such as 
this with the expectation that the Mem- 
bers of this House will swallow it—hook, 
line, and sinker? 

It is unfortunate that all Members of 
the House were not present yesterday 
afternoon to hear the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], call at- 
tention to the dismal failure of the so- 
called unification of the Armed Forces. 

He charged that his committee found 
no semblance of a unified command in 
Alaska; the Air Force and the Army 
fighting over control of the supply system 
in Japan, and paralleling supply systems 
being constructed in France and Ger- 
many. 

Is there any question tnat General 
Eisenhower supported the unification 
act? Yet, under his very nose, in France 
and Germany, the spirit if not the letter 
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of this law is being violated with millions 
upon millions of dollars of waste to the 
taxpayers of America. The gentleman 
from North Carolina asserted there is 
no secret about this duplicating supply 
system. The warehouses, depots, and 
everything else, he says, are there for 
anyone to see. The intimation here is 
that anyone and everyone but Eisen- 
hower can see them. 

All this points up the appalling fail- 
ure of the office of Secretary of Defense 
to fulfill the statutory responsibility of 
unification and which is out under the 
terms of this bill to grab nearly another 


* half billion dollars. 


But the failure of the unification act 
should be no surprise to anyone. For 
all effective purposes, it was scuttled in 
the fall of 1949 with the purging of Ad- 
miral Denfeld. In complete violation of 
that provision of the unification act, 
which provides that a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff may testify before 
a congressional committee on his own 
volition and be protected in his right to 
do so, Admiral Denfeld was crucified by 
President Truman and the arrogant 
military hierarchy created under the 
framework of the so-called unification 
act. 

Is it any wonder that Members of Con- 
gress and committees of this House find 
it most difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain the information necessary to justify 
many of the spending items in this bill 
or compel a following of the plain man- 
dates of Congress? After the brutal 
treatment accorded Admiral Denfeld is it 
to be expected that men will testify 
freely and frankly, knowing the fate that 
awaits them? 

Without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, I say that more than the ground- 
work has been laid for the establishment 
of a military dictatorship in thi. country. 

This bill ought to be recommitted and 
brought back to the House after the 
Easter recess, and after justifications 
have been made for all expenditures. 
Moreover, it would be most healthy if 
Members talked with their constituents 
during the Easter recess. 

In justice to all the people of this Na- 
tion, Congress must no longer carry on 
its work in a vacuum of ignorance, con- 
tradiction, and confusion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the National Security Resources 
Board; including services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), at rates for individuals not in 
excess of $50 per diem and contracts with 
temporary or part-time employees may be 
renewed annually; expenses of attendance 
at meetings of organizations concerned with 
the work of the National Security Resources 
Board; hire of passenger motor vehicles; re- 
imbursement of the General Services Admin- 
istration for security guard services for pro- 
tection of confidential files; not to exceed 
$8,000 for newspapers and periodicals;, and 
not to exceed $5,000 for emergency and ex- 
traordinary expenses, to be expended under 
the direction of the Chairman for such pur- 
poses as he deems proper, and his determina- 
tion thereon shall be, final and conclusive; 
$1,500,000. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BONNER: Page 2, 
line 25, strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“$500,000.” 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
proach amendments to this bill with 
care and thought, for I realize as I*said 
yesterday that we are dealing here with 
serious legislation, dealing here with 
legislation that affects the safety of this 
whole Nation. Not only the Members of 
this House and those in the gallery, but 
those in the country at large are vitally 
interested. 

I find an almost complete overlapping 
and duplication between the functions of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the National Security Resources Board. 
I will read you the functions of these two 
civilian agencies and the functions of 
the Munitions Board in the Department 
of Defense. You will see that all three 
of them are working in exactly the same 
fields: 

Office of Defense Mobilization directs, 
controls, and coordinates all mobilization 
activities of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. . 

National Security Resources Board ad- 
vises the President on coordination of 
military, industrial, and civilian mobili- 
zation. 

Munitions Board has the responsibility 
for coordination within the Department 
of Defense and with the civilian agencies. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the function of 
all three of the boards is production and 
procurement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And also on those 
boards there is a group of Cabinet offi- 
cers who are members of all the boards? 

Mr. BONNER. I will get to that. Mr. 
Chairman, there are other functions that 
duplicate throughout the three boards. 

It has been represented to the Con- 
gress that, whereas the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization is busy in all these 
fields I have named, the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board is busy in the same 
fields from a long-range point of view. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, by my 
amendment I am not crippling the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board for Iam 
leaving it with $500,000 to keep its per- 
sonnel together and to keep up their 
necessary operations. It must be borne 
in mind that they have been superceded 
by two emergency agencies. As the gen- 
tleman from California points out, this 
board with the exception of the chair- 
man is composed of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. All of these indi- 
viduals are on the Defense Mobilization 
Board and are, of course, in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. They can take care of 
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resources planning without the need of 
a@ separate NSRB. 

The legislative duties of the NSRB co- 
incide so closely with those of the Mu- 
nitions Board and the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board that there has been much 
jealousy and friction between the agen- 
cies. Their duties are similar to agen- 
cies in other Government departments 
of similar character, namely, Agricul- 
ture, Interior, Commerce, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been one of 
the most useless of all Federal agencies, 
It has never operated as intended by the 
Congress. It has been run by an Acting 
Chairman much of the time since it was 
created in 1947. 

National Security Board Chairmen: 
Arthur M. Hill, September 26, 1947, to 
December 15, 1948. 

Acting Chairman John R. Steelman, 
December 15, 1948, to April 26, 1950. 

, W. Stuart Symington, April 26, 1950, 
to May 4, 1951. 

Jack Gorrie, Acting Chairman, May 4, 
1951, to October 28, 1951. 

Chairman, October 29, 1951, to date. 

It has been represented to the Con- 
gress that, whereas the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is busy in all these fields I 
have named, the National Security Re- 
sources Board is busy in the same fields 
from a longer-range point of view. They 
are taking a long look into the future 
and supplying the long-range balance 
and perspective, and they say that they 
are working through all of the other 
agencies that we have in the Govern- 
ment. They say they have men of wide 
experience in all the different fields, 
men that can talk the language of in- 
dustry and the other departments and 
agencies. 

Therefore, I am leaving a sufficient 
amount, and in my opinion, an over- 
sufficiency, to take care of the men they 
seem to think they should retain. 

Mr. Chairman, I can hardly see how 
the splendid membership of this com- 
mittee, who I believe are conscientiously 
seeking a way to cut down the expenses 
of this great and necessary octopus we 
are dealing with today, can do other than 
accept this amendment, for I assure you 
this amendment will not cripple in any 
way, shape, or form the functions that 
are set forth under their directive or the 
directive of the two other boards. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
the committee will see fit to accept this 
amendment. As I said in the beginning, 
I considered at first to cut the full 
amount, but I did not want to be too 
drastic, for I realized that this func- 
tion is created under an act of Congress, 
and it was the intent of Congress that 
they do certain things. But, it has gone 
so far that other agencies have been cre- 
ated who have moved into their func- 
tions, so this is merely a means of advis- 
ing them to cut down the expenses and 
saving this little drop in the bucket, of 
this first you see it and then you do not 
see it and then disappearing in money, 
because it is going to disappear very rap- 
idly when the bill becomes a law. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana 
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Mr. BROWNSON. I want to congrat- 
ulate the chairman of the subcommittee, 
@ committee on which I have the honor 
to serve, for the splendid statement he 
made and also to congratulate him for 
the hours he has spent trying to unravel 
this duplication which our subcommittee 
has been confronted with. I certainly 
hope that his amendment will be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. BONNER. Iappreciate very much 
the gentleman’s contribution and his 
personal reference, and I want to say 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] has been one of the most able 
and diligent workers on the Expenditures 
Committee subcommittee which has 
looked into this matter. You cannot put 
your finger on these things; they are 
hidden, and it takes a great deal of time 
to try to find out where you can save a 
few dollars in this tremendous bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I think we all appreciate 
the fine work that he and his subcom- 
mittee have done. I want to say further 
that what we need is more of the same. 
I do not know of any abler group in the 
House than the group handling the pres- 
ent bill, but I will say with all due def- 
erence to them, in all the months they 
have put in this bill, they could well 
use somebody to check the huge amount 
of money that is involved in this bill to a 
greater extent than it is humanly pos- 
sible for them to do. I want to say 
again that we all appreciate the work 
that the gentleman from North Carolina 
has done in a very able manner and the 
support that he has brought to the sub- 
committee. I think we would all do well 
to follow him. 

Mr. BONNER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. I want it fully 
understood that in the work of this com- 
mittee there is no personal feeling on 
the part of any member of the committee 
against the personnel of the Air Force. 
Our targets have been aimed ai the Air 
Force, but I admire them, and the great 
feats that they have performed in World 
War II have thrilled me as much as they 
have thrilled school children. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
as good a summation of the activities of 
this outfit as could be given was made by 
the chairman of the subcommittee in one 
of his first statements on page 31 of the 
hearing: 

It always occurs to me there is so much 
duplication in this business. 


Now, that is just it, and yet with all 
that duplication of last year, with the 
enormous staff that the National Pro- 
duction Authority had of economists, 
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with the Leon Keyserling set-up, with 
8 or 10 other set-ups, the allotment of 
steel was refused on all sorts of school 
construction and on all sorts of private 
business. 

The people were deprived of employ- 
ment in the automobile industry, and it 
got to the point that we had such a sur- 
plus of steel floating around that they 
had to withdraw some of these restric- 
tions. The whole thing was not planned 
atall. They had so many planners work- 
ing at cross purposes that they did not 
get anywhere. 

Now, you have another illustration of 
that. Thev went into the market and 
boosted the price of raw rubber way up 
out of sight. It was very largely because 
those people were advising the Munitions 
Board and those who were stockpiling 
the articles thought the shortage was 
such that they needed to go out and 
buy all that rubber. They have ware- 
house after warehouse filled up with rub- 
ber in such a way that it is almost abso- 
lutely impossible for them to make the 
turn-over of the rubber often enough to 
keep the rubber good. 

This outfit is not doing the job. It is 
being done by the other agencies, and by 
the Department of Defense itself. 
Really, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina could have moved to abolish the set- 
up and wiped the whole appropriation 
out and never hurt the national defense 
effort a bit, but rather put it on a sounder 
basis so that the folks end the agencies 
who would be left would have something 
to do, and they might really do some- 
thing. After they had boosted the price 
of rubber way up, the bottom dropped 
out of the market. 

They cut the same caper on wool, and 
after they boosted the price of wool way 
up out of sight, the bottom dropped out 
of the wool market. 

Mr. Chairman, that is economic plan- 
ning. Frankly, I do not want any more 
of that kind of economic planning. I 
want this business to be run on a real 
business basis. If you cut these fellows 
down, the $500,000 that the gentleman 
from North Carolina has left there 
gives them plenty to operate on, and 
maybe they will go to work and do some- 
thing. The information I get is that 
this whole outfit is not doing a blooming 
thing, and I do not think we should be 
bashful in the least about adopting this 
amendment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Icall atten- 
tion to page 50 of the committee hear- 
ings on the Department of Defense and 
related independent agencies, from 
which I quote: 

Mr. WIGGLESworRTH. I note on page 3 you 
have a breakdown of your divisions (and 
I refer to each and every one of them spe- 
cifically). It is a fact—is it not—that one 
or more other Government agencies are ac- 
t_vely engaged in each one of those fields of 
work? 

Mr. Dickinson. That is true. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield my 
time to the gentleman from. New York. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. ‘To continue 
reading from the hearings: 

Mr. WicGLESworTH. To the extent infor- 
mation is available in any one of those agen- 
cies, your function is to correlate and sup- 
plement insofar as is necessary the informa- 
tion from other sources; is that it? 

Mr. Dickinson, That is correct. 


Mr. TABER. If we had a little better 
planning, and if we did business on a 
more businesslike basis, and did not 
have so many of these fellows kicking 
around so that they are in each other’s 
way, we would be getting along better. 
The more supernumeraries you have 
around, the less business you will get 
done. A man told me last Saturday 
about going into a factory in Texas 


where they were not getting their pro-: 


duction out. This man was there as an 
expert, and was sent down there to try 
to make the production of airplanes get 
up to schedule. What did he do? He 
went to the manager of that factory, and 
told him the way to get production up, 
and to get some Kind of business. into 
the set-up, was to get rid of 10,000 em- 
ployees. The manager said, “That will 
get rid of half of my employees. I can- 
not do it.” The expert said, “Well, you 
have got to doit.” They got rid of half 
of them and production went up instead 
of down to the point that the Govern- 
ment had set for airplanes. That is the 
kind of situation you have got with these 
economists. They are doing a half- 
baked job because we have got so many 
agencies operating it. If we do not stop 
i+, it is just too bad. 

Th: CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, a re- 
duction of more than two-thirds of the 
budget estimate on a small item never- 
theless involves about $1,000,000. Some 
might think that perhaps we should not 
talk too much about $1,000,000 on a $46,- 
000,000,000 bill. But this happens to be 
a tremendously important thing. The 
National Security Resources Board is an 
arm of the President. The Eightieth 
Congress, in its wisdom, set up the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board for the 
purpose of advising the President on 
long-range planning for the security of 
this country. It established the func- 
tions of the Board to advise the Presi- 
dent concerning the coordination of the 
military, industrial, and civilian mobili- 
zation, including such things as policies 
for establishing adequate reserves of 
strategic and critical material, and for 
the conservation of those reserves. 

On this Board are the members of the 
President’s Cabinet, with the exception 
of the Attorney General and the Post- 
master General. It is a very important 
Board. It is their job to concern them- 
selves with the day-to-day operations 
of the Government, but more especially 
insofar as the Board is concerned, with 
long-range planning. 

We would not think of a big business 
in America that would spend so little 
in this field as we propose to spend here. 
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Do you recall that the assets of the 
Department of Defense are $140,000,- 
000,000—more than half the national 
debt? That includes their assets, real 
estate, and what not. And here is the 
National Security Resources Board to 
work with the President in trying to 
work out long-range plans. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BonnER] knows we need planning 
in the Military Establishment, and we 
need planning in the over-all picture, 
and the gc-ntleman knows that if there 
ever was a time it was needed it is now. 
Shall we go up on our military plan- 
ning or shall we go down? After all, 
how,many resources do we have? 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Not at this time. 

Since we have at this time this very 
critical problem of what to do about this 
situation, here is a Board which is to 
cost us $1,500,000 to run. We had al- 
ready cut it by $280,000. I certainly do 
not want to touch that nerve center. I 
think plans and decisions may be made 
there in advising the President and the 
new President, whoever he may be, that 
may mean multiplied millions and per- 
haps billions of dollars to the taxpayers 
of this country. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the gentleman 
yield for a brief question? 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
make it brief. The opposition has had 
14 minutes and I have only 6. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman men- 
tioned my name. : 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. I wish you would ex- 
plain to the House the duplication of the 
boards, and tell the House how many 
times this Board has met recently. 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to tell the 
gentleman that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization works with the day-to-day 
problems of industry, while these people 
work with the over-all picture of plan- 
ning. This is not duplication. These 
people advise the President of the United 
States, and we will have a new one, who 
will probably be somewhat inexperi- 
enced, and this million and a half is for 
the purpose of assisting the President 
and the Nation. When the Eightieth 
Congress controlled the Appropriations 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from New York, it estab- 
lished this board in the first place, and 
then in the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress it provided about $1,000,000 for 
this board; and in the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress, the gentleman 
from New York brought in an appropri- 
ation bill that carried an item for about 
$3,000,000 for this board which we are 
now trying to strike out. So it seems to 
me there is some faulty thinking here in 
connection with this National Security 
Resources Board. Of course, if we just 
want to cut blindly here is a chance to 
cut, but if we want to cut effectively we 
should have more time in which to think 
and plan. 

I do not believe the committee should 
accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired; all 
time on this amendment has expired. 
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The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Bonner]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the Com- 
mittee for taking up this time after you 
had just adopted this amendment, but 
in order that you may know some things 
about the operation of some of the 
agencies included here as well as the 
departmental action, I do; and I regret 
that I could not get sufficient time to 
present this information before the vote 
was taken. 

We are all in sympathy with what is 
desired by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], but I want to give you a 
little experience I had with the National 
Security Resources Board. After we 
had spent millions on the guayule rub- 
ber program during the war years with- 
out any substantial results, and after it 
had been eliminated except for research, 
the National Security Resources Board 
allocated around $500,000 to start all 
over again on a guayule rubber program 
to cost millions and millions of dollars. 
This program had been tried and found 
wanting. There was a record. We had 
been into it and the figures did not stand 
up at all. After the half a million had 
been allocated the continuance of the 
expenditures came before my commit- 
tee. I invited the official of the National 
Security Resources Board who had 
signed the allotment to come over and 
tell us why they had allocated this 
money in view of the record. We invited 
him; he did not come, and then we in- 
vited him again. Then he called me and 
said: “I do not remember signing that 
thing for half a million dollars.” I 
talked to him over the telephone. He 
said he was not going to come unless we 
summoned him. He said: “I do not 
know anything about it, apparently you 
do. I relied upon representations made 
to me and since I have no personal 
knowledge I do not know of anything 
I can contribute.” 

We got the man over here who han- 
dled it. I asked him why he had re- 
quested it—and he was one of the top 
officials of the Munitions Board. He 
said: “I was not aware of the prior ex- 
perience or failures of this program. 
Someone told me this guayule rubber 
could be used to nfaike truck tires that 
would not run hot.” I said: “Get me 
that statement.” He was unable to come 
up with such evidence though he was 
perfectly honest and was simply grab- 
bing nearly anything to carry out his 
specific assignment. 

The point I make is that you talk to 
these gentlemen, you bring them in, and 
they are all fine gentlemen, but many 
times they do not know their subject; 
they are looking for this, for that, or 
the other thing, and they waste many 
millions of dollars unintentionally be- 
cause of lack of coordination and check- 
up of the records. 

If there is one place in the world 
where we can cut waste in expenditures 
of government without damage, it is well 
informed cuts in this bill. I will not 
burden you again as I did last year with 


the details of the Elk Hills contract of 
the Navy, entered into without an opin- 
ion from the Department of Justice as to 
its legality and which we got set aside, 
or the details of the use or lack of use 
of vacated facilities by the services, all of 
which appears in last year’s record on 
this subject. But those cases prove that 
this is a ripe field for checking up on rep- 
resentations and budgets. In saying 
that, I want you to know that in my opin- 
ion, there is not a finer group of men in 
Congress than the group handling this 


- bill, from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


Manon], chairman of the subcommittee, 
throughout the membership. But when 
you are handling $46,000,000,000 it is 
just humanly impossible to have all the 
information that you need. 

For 3 years I have been trying to get 
an official check-up of the figures that 
are in this national defense bill without 
success, and all I can do is to cite the 
few isolated instances that I do know 
about as being representative of what 
happens in many places here. I was in- 
vited: by several of my colleagues to 
head a move to try to cut this bill by an- 
other billion and a half dollars. I can- 
not do it; I do not know the facts. You 
cannot cut national defense substantial- 
ly unless you do know the facts and can 
support your action with proof, and the 
only way to know is to have a sufficient 
number of investigators to check on 
these figures before the bill gets here. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I am very much as- 
tonished to hear the gentleman say that 
he ever needed information that he did 
not get. If he needed information of 
any character the only reason he did not 
get it is because he did not ask for it. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
the finest force of operators, an unlimited 
corps of the best trained investigators 
in the world. And I make that state- 
ment advisedly because they are trained 
by FBI. Any subcommittee may ask for 
any information at any time—and will 
get it promptly. It has never failed. It 
has been in operation something like 8 
years and no subcommittee has ever 
found its reports inadequate or unreli- 
able. Sometimes the subcommittee has 
sent back for further details, but the data 
furnished has always been complete and 
dependable. We have investigators out 
in the field continuously. Their work 
during vacation of Congress is particu- 
larly valuable. If the gentleman has not 
received any information he wanted, it is 
because he has not asked for the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to say I made 
this same point last year and the year 
before and the gentleman made the same 
answer. I do wish to say each year 
I have asked for such investigations of 
the Department of Agriculture which is 
handled by the committee I have the 
honor to head and I may say for the in- 
formation of the gentleman that every 
time that I have dug into such matters 
I have come up with real meat and I do 
believe the Agriculture Department is 
the best run of the several departments 
I have dealt with. But, frankly, Iam not 


a member of this subcommittee handling 
this bill. If you do not think I have 
asked for such investigations read the 
record before the House of Representa- 
tives of last year, and the year before, 
and the year before that. I cannot speak 
for the members of this subcommittee. 

Mr.CANNON. But the gentleman has 
never filed a request. If he had he would 
have the information. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am like the can- 
didate for office in my district who was 
told by one of the electorate that he, 
the candidate, had never asked him to 
vote for him. The fellow running for 
office replied, “If you don’t think I have 
asked you before, I am asking you now.” 
So that the gentleman may have no fur- 
ther misunderstanding as to what I have 
asked for for years, I am asking for it 
now. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; write out 
requisition for it and you will get it. 
It is to be regretted the gentleman has 
slept on his rights all this time. Some 
of the most successful investigation our 
force has made were made under requi- 
sition of the subcommittee of which the 
gentleman is chairman. They resulted 
in the correction of gross irregularities 
and have saved substantial sums of 
money. I hope the gentleman will not 
grow weary of well doing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 


For necessary expenses of the National Se- 
curity Training Commission, including serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates 
for individuals not in excess of $50 per diem; 
reimbursement of the General Services Ad- 
ministration for security guard services; hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation; rental of 
Office space in the District of Columbia; and 
purchase and installation of air-conditioning 
equipment without regard to the provisions 
of the act of October 26, 1942, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 337); $75,000. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amrendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: Page 
8, lines 1 through 13, strike out the follow- 
ing: 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses of the National Se- 
curity Training Commission, including serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates for 
individuals not in excess of $50 per diem; 
reimbursement of the General Services Ad- 
ministration for security guard services; hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation; rental of 
office space in the District of Columbia; and 
purchase and installation of air-conditioning 
equipment without regard to the provisions 
of the act of October 26, 1942, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 317); $75,000. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, orig- 
inally this particular request was for 
$111,000. It was reduced by $36,000, 
which leaves the present figure of 
$75,000. 

As will be noted since the hearings 
originated in the committee the so-called 
universal military training bill has been 
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quietly laid to rest; therefore, there is 
no reason why the $75,000 should be ap- 
propriated at this time. If you are de- 
sirous of saving money, let us save it 
where it wil not hurt, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. Chairman, the House referred the 
UMT bill back to the committee with 
instructions to further study it. Let us 
be fair. Let us not try to whittle away 
at UMT in this way. Let us follow the 
instructions of the House. 

Now, what has happened? There have 
been submitted by Mr. Wadsworth’s 
Commission proposed amendments, and 
the Commission has reported back their 
views. We have been trying to work out 
other things. We are going to comply 
with the mandate of the House to study 
this matter and I am hoping that it can 
be brought back to the House at the very 
earliest possible opportunity for further 
consideration. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that this amendment, 
if adopted, would kill UMT? 

Mr. VINSON. No; it would not kill 
UMT. But let us face the problem in a 
different way; let us not take away the 
funds for the Commission until the mat- 
ter has been settled one way or the other. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I say that if the 
effect of this amendment would do that, 
I would be for it 100 percent. 

Mr. VINSON. But the effect of the 
amendment is not as the gentleman sug- 
gests. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is the House to 
understand, and is the country to under- 
Stand, that we are to have UMT back on 
this floor for decision? 

Mr. VINSON. Whenever the House 
sends a bill back to committee, it is the 
duty of that committee to carry out the 
mandate of the House to study further 
the proposition that has been referred 
back to it. That is exactly what the 
Committee on Armed Services is propos- 
ing to do and what it is doing right today. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will that be in this 
session? 

Mr. VINSON. Let us talk about ap- 
propriating the money. Mr. Wadsworth 
is in charge of the Commission. I want 
to show you what kind of administra- 
tion Mr. Wadsworth has had in effect 
over there. Last year his Commission 
received $185,000, he spent $160,000 and 
turned back into the Treasury $25,000. 
This year he asked for $111,000 and you 
reduced that amount to $75,000. 

They have only 11 employees. We all 
recognize the fact that today Mr. Wads- 
worth is a very sick man. But he is the 
head of this Commission that is charged 
with this responsibility. Now, to come 
in here after less than 1 year and say 
that we are going to abolish it for all 
practical purposes when less than a 
month ago you sent this bill back to 
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the Armed Services Committee, is not 
the proper thing todo. Now let me an- 
swer the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. I think at the 
proper time after all these studies have 
been made by the Committee on Armed 
Services the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass directly on the measure, 
Every man can express his opinion then. 
I say it would be almost a reflection upon 
the House today, a little less than 6 
months after you passed the law, to come 
back in here now and eliminate the funds 
for the Commission that it set up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. So now, let us not get 
the issue of UMT in this bill. If you 
want to try to say you killed UMT that 
way, you will be badly disappointed, be- 
cause the Committee on Armed Services 
will continue the study. It has the au- 
thority under the law to bring it back 
irrespective of the Commission. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. For what pur- 
pose would you use this $75,000? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I would use the 
$75,000 to carry on the studies by the 
little group that Mr. Wadsworth is mak- 
ing the study with; that is all it is doing. 
Now, if the $75,060 is too much, make it 
$25,000, but do not eliminate completely 
the funds for the Commission. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California does not merely cut out 
the amount, but it also abolishes the 
Commission, for all practical purposes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take 5 min- 
utes. I would like simply to point out to 
the House that this Commission was set 
up to do a job, to make a report to the 
House, and to submit a proposed bill for 
UMT. Had a UMT program been put 
into effect, it logically would follow that 
the Commission would supervise it. 
Since the House, at least for the time 
being, has rejected the UMT program, 
this committee amendment—and it is a 
committee amendment—would simply 
suspend the operation of the committee 
until such time as it would have some- 
thing to do. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee the amendment does not enter 
into the merits of UMT; it certainly does 
not reflect on the personnel of the Com- 
mission; it merely suspends it until the 
Congress decides there is to be a UMT 
program to administer, and to super- 
vise. The Commission has done the job 
which it was set up to do and there ap- 
pears to be no need for it until such time 
as there is a UMT program. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I guess I should apolo- 
gize for trying to cut $75,000 off of a 
$46,000,000,000 bill, but I thought maybe 
in this way we would help the gentle- 
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man from Georgia realize his proposed 
$6,000,000,000 cut if we keep nibbling at 
it. Now I do not understand any of 
this funny work to kill bills, because I 
have seen gentlemen operate in this 
House a long time and I have never seen 
anybody go to jail yet for using parlia- 
mentary rules to handle a bill. If they 
are against it, why they come in right 
handy sometimes, and if they are for it, 
sometimes they are right convenient. 
May I add that I have not heard the gen- 
tleman from Georgia move to abolish 


‘any of the rules that govern this House. 


The committee has offered this amend- 
ment, and it is perfectly justified. On 
page 378 of the hearings you will find a 
very frank statement by Mr. Wadsworth 
as to what they had done. They pre- 
pared their report in detail; they went 
before the committees of the House and 
the Senate. They presented their data, 
and on the top of page 379, after relat- 
ing all of those things the Commission 
had done, he says: 

That job has been finished. We are now 
back to what might be termed normal. 


So, they eliminated most of their typ- 
ists and stenographic staff and other 
people. Those statements were made 
when they were expecting to have a job 
to do. This appropriation was justified 
when they were expecting to have a big 
job to do. They do not have one thing 
on earth to do now; not one job on earth 
do they have to do. No one would ven- 
ture a statement to the contrary. So 
here are $75,000 that we are going to 
throw up in the air with no earthly ob- 
jective to accomplish. I think the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHEepparp], 
is to be congratulated, and the commit- 
tee is to be congratulated for offering the 
amendment to strike it out. It is abso- 
lutely justifiable, and I hope the House 
will take appropriate action. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment eliminates the $75,000 ap- 
propriation for the so-called National 
Security Training Commission, which is 
actually the Universal Military _Con- 
scription Commissios. ; , 

There is no valid reason for continu- 
ing this Commission to the tune of 
$75,000 or any other amount, much less 
to provide that Commission, as the bill 
does, with air conditioning, guard serv- 
ice, limousines, expenses, and job: pa- 
tronage paying as much as $50 per day 
per job. 

This free-spending Commission was 
created about a year ago for the alleged 
purpose of preparing recommendations 
on universal military conscription— 
recommendations which were then to be 
considered by Congress. The report was 
written and presented to Congress in 
October of 1951, and, as the Appropria- 
tions Committee print*says on page 11, 
“consideration has been had and the bill 
recommitted.” 

The Commission Chairman, James W. 
Wadsworth, said it even clearer on page 
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379 of the hearings. He said, “That job 
has been finished.” 

As every Member of this House knows, 
the American people made it plain that 
they do not want universal military con- 
scription. The House recognized this 
fact by recommitting the conscription 
bill. The people do not want this Con- 
scription Commission, either, so let us, 
today, logically follow through by pro- 
viding the last rites. Adopt this amend- 
ment and the Commission will have no 
alternative but to liquidate, and it has 
at its disposal $25,000 to complete that 
job by the end of next June. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Claims 

For payment of claims by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Army (except as 
provided in appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of the 
Army), Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 946; 28 
U. S. C. 2672; 31 U. 8S. C, 222c, 222e, 223b, 
223d, 224d; 35 U. S. C. 91; 39 U. S. C. 135; 
46 U. S. C. 797; act of November 15, 1945, 59 
Stat. 582; act of October 20, 1951, 65 Stat. 
572); claims (not to exceed $1,000 in any 
one case) for damages to or loss of private 
property incident to the operation of Army 
and Air National Guard camps of instruction, 
either during the stay of units of said or- 
ganizations at such camps or while en route 
thereto or therefrom; claims, as authorized 
by law, for damage to property of railroads 
under training contracts; and repayment of 
amounts determined by the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, or Officers designated 
by them, to have been erroneously collected 
from military and civilian personnel of the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force or from States, Territories, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or members of National 
Guard units thereof; $5,000,000. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
but that our country is stronger now 
than it was in January of 1951, and 
that we made great progress during 1951. 

However, our country must make 
greater progress for defense during 1952. 

The testimony of General Vandenberg, 
Chief of our Air Force, shows that the 
Soviet Union has an air advantage over 
us, that its aerial strength is well ahead 
of ours at the moment. 

We had better remove that Soviet ad- 
vantage as soon as possible. 

There is no reason why the Soviet 
Union should outproduce us in any of 
the plane categories. 

We have the potential capacity. It 
should be developed into actual produc- 
tion. 

Anyone who predicts that the Soviet 
Union will not strike, if at all, for 3 years 
is taking chances. Assuming they hon- 
estly feel that way, those in responsibility 
are not justified in acting that way. 
Those in command of our forces at Pearl 
Harbor did not think the Japs would 
attack. They could feel that way, but 
they should yet have prepared for such 
attack. 

The next surprise attack will probably 
be right in continental United States, 


I cannot subscribe to the reasoning of 
some persons that the Soviet Union, if 
it feels it is stronger now or in the im- 
mediate future, is going to wait until 
we and our allies arrive at our maximum 
strength before striking. I do not have 
to be a military man to form, with con- 
fidence, that opinion. 

As I view the situation, this very year, 
and particularly between July 1 and the 
end of the year, is the crucial period. 

We had better be constantly on our 
guard; not relax our vigilance for one 
moment, and this particularly applies to 
our Army and Navy commanders. They 
should not for one moment forget Pearl 
Harbor. No matter what their personal 
views may be, as leaders of our forces, 
they should expect and always be on 
their guard against another sneak attack. 

This observation of mine should not 
be necessary to any Army or Navy com- 
mander for him and his officers and men 
to be constantly on their guard, but the 
pain of Pearl Harbor and the trying years 
of World War II has subsided in the 
minds of many persons. 

Anyone in command cannot afford to 
take a chance for even one moment. 

The remainder of this year will be a 
most crucial period in this era of the 
world’s history. 

And what I have said also applies to 
the intelligence forces of our country. 

When Stalin talks softly that is the 
time to be ever watchful and on our 
guard. It is also the time to increase 
our strength as rapidly as we can. 

For, as I have said frequently, there 
is only one thing the Communist world 
respects, and that is what it fears— 
power greater than it possesses. 

We must go forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible in our present defense build-up, and 
this also applies to other peoples and 
other nations who want to be free of 
Communist domination. 

In a report made by Charles E. Wilson 
on April 1, he said, in part: 

While nobody can be sure of the military 
production rates in the Soviet Union, I per- 
sonally believe that we are reducing the mar- 
gin that exists between their quantity of 
production and ours. 


Mark that language. He says: 

I personally believe that we are reducing 
the margin which exists between their quan- 
tity of production and ours. 


That statement is vague and uncere 
tain. It is not one that instills confi- 
dence in us. 

It would seem to me that through our 
intelligence and other means we should 
be able to find out with some fair de- 
gree of accuracy the approximate 
strength of the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, we are supposed to have 
a@ production capacity of 3 to 1, and with 
our allies, 44% to 1 over the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

Those responsible should unify their 
efforts and get the desired results as 
quickly as possible, and with special em- 
phasis during the remainder of this year. 

For if we are going to receive another 
sneak attack, it would seem to me, it 
will come when our potential enemy 
thinks, in comparison with them, our 
actual strength is the weakest. I cannot 
believe that if they intend to attack they 


are going to wait until we whittle down 
sharply whatever advantage they think 
they may have over us. 

It may be all right to talk about a 
theoretical date of greatest danger ahead 
for which preparations must be made, 
but it will be safer for our country if 
our actual production and over-all prep- 
arations are made long before that theo- 
retical date is set. 

While we must do all we can to assist 
other countries to resist Communist ag- 
gression, imperialism, and enslavement, 
we must also be sure that our defenses 
in continental United States are strong. 

In conclusion, I thoroughly agree with 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] yesterday 
when he said that the best journey, the 
best road to peace, is for America to be 
strong—in the world of today the best 
insurance for safety, the best insurance 
for protection, and the best insurance 
for preservation. 

While I like to read what some people 
Say, that there be no war for 3 years— 
and I hope and pray that will be so— 
we have got to be prepared for any even- 
tuality, and prepared now and prepared 
in the future. If we are short in the air, 
if we are short in military equipment, 
if we are short in the increase of our 
production, that increase should be made 
just as rapidly as possible, because each 
and every one of us loves our country, 
each and every one of us is determined 
to do everything that we can possibly 
do to preserve our country. By appro- 
priation bills in the past and by this very 
appropriation bill we are giving to our 
Armed Forces and to those in the execu- 
tive branches of the Government the 
power to produce. We expect them to 
do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not quite know why the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] chose this particular mo- 
ment to take the floor unless he thought 
that the House was beginning to exercise 
some measure of reason and was begin- 
ning to throw off the old mantle of fear 
with which the Truman administration 
and the majority leadership so often ap- 
proaches these problems. Perhaps he 
thinks if he can throw a war scare and 
fear into us some more, we will abdicate 
our duties here, and we will cease to view 
this bill and this enormous appropria- 
tion with open eyes. Perhaps we will 
continue to blindly follow the self-in- 
terested judgment of the professional 
soldiers, who are obviously interested in 
large forces. The larger the forces the 
better off they are. The more soldiers 
in the Army, the more sailors in the 
Navy, the more generals, and the more 
admirals, the more stars and the more 
brass hats there will be. 
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Now, as a matter of fact, for a long 
time, whenever we have these ap- 
propriation bills involving the military, 
from the White House down to the very 
leadership on this floor, we have been 
treated to warmongering, terror, fear. 
If we do not pass this bill intact, with 
every dime in it, we are going to get a 
crack on the head from a foreign foe. 
Well, I think the time has come to toss 
aside that kindergarten stuff and get 
down to business. Rhetoric, however 
effective, however flowing, however ap- 
pealing to the heart, has never been a 
very successful substitute for reason. 
If we do not approach our problems, the 
problems of our beloved United States 
in a troubled world, we shall lose the cold 
war and everything else. 

I have just been handed a clipping by 
@ very distinguished gentleman, Walter 
Lippmann, for whose judgment I have a 
great deal of respect, almost as much as 
that for my beloved friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], who says 
that the Truman administration has 
been announcing the dawn of a new day 
too often, and catch this— 

Threatening the end of the world when- 
ever it needs more money. 


Of course, that is what I am talking 
about. You have a choice here, Mr, 
Chairman, between the view of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and another 
very distinguished American who has 
held high public office and who has cer- 
tainly enjoyed the respect of this House, 
as to how we should deal with this par- 
ticular bill and with our fiscal affairs this 
year. I am referring to former Ambas- 
sador Lewis W. Douglas, one-time Direc- 
tor of the Budget, Ambassador to Great 
Britain at the time the Marshall plan 
was first brought before this Congress 
and who certainly played an enormously 
influential part in bringing us to the sup- 
port of the Marshall plan, who was Am- 
bassador to Great Britain during the de- 
velopment of NATO, who played a very 
decisive part in the development, growth, 
and organization of NATO. Surely there 
is no man who is more sincerely inter- 
ested in collective security, which means 
military strength in the United States 
as well as foreign aid. The same Lewis 
Douglas publicly approved a resolution 
of mine back in January that would have 
limited public spending to the income 
that we are expected to receive from tax 
revenues and that would have allowed 
not in excess of $50,000,000,000 for mili- 
tary expenditures and all foreign aid in 
1953. So it is perfectly obvious that that 
gentleman who is one of our leading 
figures in foreign affairs was not so 
concerned at that time about—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COUDERT. Certair"y that gen- 
tleman indicated very clearly that he 
had finally come to recognize, as have 
many others with him, that the threat to 
the economy of the United States is quite 
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as great a menace to our security as any 
threat from foreign aggressors. Listen 
to him in his letter to me which was pub- 
lished at that time: 

We should weigh carefully in the scales of 
prudence the dangers that face us from with- 
out and the dangers that inordinately heavy 
taxes, huge expenditures, controls, and re- 
strictions on our relatively free economic 
society present to the American scheme of 
life. We are the last great free community 
on earth. If it should be unwittingly weak- 
ened from within, then it would be the more 
difficult to defend from attacks from with- 
out. 


And then he goes on to speak of my 
resolution with approval. 

Mr. Chairman, in this very bill we are 
contemplating an increase in military 
personnel of 220,000 men at a time when 
the NATO targets are being reduced, at 
a time when the Korean war has been in 
a state of at least quiescence. Nothwith- 
standing that, we are asked to increase 
our uniform forces by 200,000 men with 
all that that costs. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not yield to the 
psychology of fear, let us not close our 
eyes; let us keep our minds open and 
working and not let the generals and the 
admirals have any more money than we 
think they need, not only in the light of 
outside dangers, but in the light of Amer- 
ican capacity to keep its free economy 
alive and the American Republic safe 
at home. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I do so only to ascertain what 
the program for today is—is it the in- 
teniion to finish this bill today? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say it is the 
will of the Committee that we have full 
and free debate on this $46,000,000,000 
bill. We want to finish it when the 
House is ready to finish it, and we want 
the House to be satisfied at the earliest 
possible moment. We want them to 
work their own will, so we cannot foresee 
the end, but I suspect that we will not 
finish today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is 
the gentleman’s best opinion and judg- 
ment that we will not finish it today. 

Mr. MAHON. My best judgment is 
that we will not finish today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday afternoon there was a serious at- 
tack made on the Air Force supply sys- 
tem. I do not think the attack was 
justified, but it was suggested at that 
time that there might be an amendment 
offered here on the floor of the House to 
do away with the Air Force supply 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, the amencment which 
has been suggested is bad. 

It gives no recognition to a supply 
system which in the Air Force has oper- 
ated successfully and efficiently for 35 
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years. Aside from the disruption it 
would cause in the present systems, it 
does not prove how any money would be 
saved for the taxpayer. Many people 
think that the Air Force established its 
own supply system when it became a 
separate military service under the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. On the 
contrary, the Air Force has had a most 
efficient system since 1917, when the first 
Air Supply Depot was established at Mid- 
dletown, Pa. As what was then the 
Army Air Corps enlarged and expanded 
its operations, the Air Corps supply sys- 
tem became more complex. It began as 
a system for distributing the technical 
air supplies, such as airplane spares, 
spare parts, and other technical equip- 
ment, until now approximately 80 per- 
cent of all the it2ms, common and tech- 
nical, used by the Air Force are distrib- 
uted through the Air Force supply sys- 
tem. Any system, in order to be most 
efficient, should be a 100-percent oper- 
ation, rather than an 80-percent effort. 

It has proved both wise and econom- 
ical for the Air Force to operate its own 
distributive channels, rather than to at- 
tempt to supply itself from one of the 
other services. This system now in- 
cludes 16 general or major depots within 
the United States, plus many other 
specialized depots and the vast compiex 
of installations overseas. More than a 
million items are stocked and distributed 
through the system. 

The development of this system over 
the years has not proceeded in opposi- 
tion to the authorities of the Army and 
later the Secretary of Defense. We are 
led to believe by some that the system 
which the Air Force has operated over 
this long period of time has been 
achieved through some sort of con- 
nivance on the part of the Air Force and 
acquiescence by the other services. On 
the contrary, all of the supply activities 
have been in complete accord with na- 
tional defense policies, including those 
laid down by the National Security Act. 

The fact has never been accepted by 
some that the National Security Act did 
create a separate Air Force and, assum- 
ing that was the intent of Congress, it 
makes little sense to have a separate 
military service if it does not have its 
own logistical support. One of the basic 
requirements for any military organiza- 
tion is that those charged with supply 
and logistical support be subject to the 
service commanders. We should beware 
of a fourth service of supply and all its 
evils, under which the supply officials 
are, in fact, responsible to no one except 
higher public authorities. The task of 
one military service providing for its 
own supply needs is an extremely com- 
plex job of management. To establish 
a single supply organization similar to 
the British Ministry of Supply would be 
to more than triple the red tape and 
management problems of our present 
military organizations. 

Despite its 35-year history, there is a 
widespread impression that the Air 
Force cannot efficiently supply itself, 
It has done a good job and, as time per- 
mits, will become more efficient. Pres- 
ently the Air Force is handling mcre 
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than 80 percent of all the supplies it 
uses. 

The extensive overseas operations of 
the Air Force system should be noted. 
In England, North Africa, Greenland, the 
Philippine Islands, and the Middle East, 
where Air Force activities are much 
larger than that of the other services, 
the Air Force performs all of the dis- 
tribution functions for the other services. 
In Panama and Hawaii, the Air Force 
relies on the Army or the Navy. In Eu- 
rope, it has been thought that the most 
efficient plan would be for the services to 
provide their own distribution support, 
and plans have been made accordingly. 

We should remember that distribution 
by one service for another does not au- 
tomatically provide any solution to the 
problems of management, and efficiency. 
The distributive arrangement for the 
various theaters and commands must be 
determined on: the varying conditions 
existent in each of the localities. 

In a very real sense, therefore, the Air 
Force is doing no more as a separate or- 
ganization than it was doing as a corps 
of the Army. We see that even within 
the Army, it was more efficient for the 
Air Corps to have its own distribution 
channels, in view of the inherently dif- 
ferent nature of Air Corps supply re- 
quirements. Even during the war, at 
Many bases overseas, the so-called com- 
mon items used by the soldier—shoes, 
shirts, and underwear—were distributed 
at the Air Corps bases. At the Air Corps 
depots there were Army Quartermaster 
Corps officers and others who would be 
on detached service from the various 
Army corps. These officers would super- 
vise the distribution of supplies into Air 
Corps channels. In substance, it made 
little difference whether they were Army 
Quartermaster Corps or Air Corps sup- 
ply officers. 

Until it has been proven that a new 
proposal is better and more efficient than 
this long-established system, we should 
be wary of heeding pat solutions to our 
military supply problems. 

I would now like to refer briefly to Air 
Force procurement practices. The Air 
Force has carried on procurementwise in 
substantially the same manner as existed 
prior to its establishment as a single 
service. By and large, the Air Force pro- 
cures direct from manufacturers only 
those items which are peculiar to the Air 
Force basic mission responsibilities, such 
as complete airplanes, spares, and spare 
parts. Most of the other items are the 
subject of either single department pro- 
curement assignments, or just procure- 
ment. As examples of single service pro- 
curement, the Army Ordnance Corps 
procures all commercial-type technical 
and combat vehicles. The Navy pro- 
cures solid fuels, such as coal and coke, 
for all three services, and the procure- 
ment of photographic equipment and 
supplies is assigned to the Air Force. 
There are literally hundreds of items 
which are the subject of single service 
procurement. The Army, for instance, 
actually clothes, feeds, and houses Air 
Force personnel. Under single-service 
procurement, individual clothing items 
and most types of food items are pro- 
cured by the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
and the Corps of Engineers acts as the 


real estate and construction agent for 
the Department of the Air Force. 

I say, therefore, that, just as we can 
have a more efficient procurement sys- 
tem through the greatest degree of inter- 
departmental cooperation, so can we 
have a more efficient distribution sys- 
tem by each service performing its own 
supply functions. We should not at- 
tempt to disrupt in the name of economy 
a supply system which has been proven 
in both war and peace and substitute in 
its place a hasty proposal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat be- 
wildered. I sat here yesterday and I 
understood the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner] to talk for 5 min- 
utes, at least, condemning—and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
as well—the failure of the forces abroad 
to comply with what the Congress in- 
tended when it wrote the unification bill. 
That is that there should be one pur- 
chasing agent for common items. Now 
I will ask my colleague from Michigan— 
I do not See the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner] here—was I mis- 
taken about that? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Thank 
you. The gentleman was on the trip 
with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BONNER]. Then I understood 
the gentleman over here today [Mr. 
Brooks] to be suggesting that each one 
of these services, the Air Corps, should 
have its own supply system. Was I 
right? Is that what you were telling us? 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman will 
recall—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. If the gentleman will 
give me a chance to answer, I will. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
cannot or do not care to answer it, by a 
yes or no, I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will answer if the 
gentleman will listen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just 
forget it. I will read it tomorrow. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman does 
not want an answer, then? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; if 
it is going to take you so long I do not 
want an answer. I decline to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman can answer that; yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to comment on that question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The answer 
is this, if the gentleman will listen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, sir, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The De- 
partment of Defense has a directive out 
saying they are not supposed to set up a 
separate supply system, so it is contrary 
to their own orders. 

Mr. HOFFMAN cf Michigan. That is 
what I got from my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEaDER]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just want the 


gentleman to know that I am on the 
floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is here now. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman yesterday, or was 
I correct in understanding, that the 
gentleman was maybe not complaining, 
maybe not criticizing, but just mention- 
ing the fact that the armed services 
abroad were not unifying their purchas- 
ing system? 

Mr. BONNER. Well, I saw the direc- 
tive permitting the Air Force to set up 
their own supply system. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
there is a directive, but what of it? Are 
they unifying their purchasing system? 

Mr.BONNER. Well, I donot think so. 

' Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman does not think so? 

Mr. BONNER. No. The record does 
not show it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Every- 
body seems to have had a couple of 
minutes extra, so I would like to have a 
couple, so perhaps I will not have to use 
this preferential motion and ask for a 
vote to send the bill back to committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman may proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LANTAFF. In June of 1951, the 
Air Force in the European theater was 
directed to proceed to turn over all sup- 
plies and technical services in all of the 
technical service fields, such as ord- 
nance, engineering and chemical war- 
fare service, quartermaster and other re- 
lated services to the Army Air Force so 
that the turnover would be completed 
by July 1 of 1954. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 1954? 

Mr. LANTAFF. That is_ correct. 
When the Secretary of Defense found 
out that his orders had not been com- 
pletely followed, in fact, that they had 
been specifically ignored, he did in March 
of this year, issue an order suspending 
any further turnover. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, sufficient has been said, 
I think, by my colleagues to convey the 
idea that it does not make very much 
difference what Congress writes in the 
way of legislation—that the armed serv- 
ices and undoubtedly some of the other 
departments of Government go ahead in 
their own sweet way, and as long as 
there is money available, they spend it. 
That brings me to the conclusion that 
the only way to stop the spending of 
billions of dollars—the waste and un- 
necessary spending, is to vote against 
some of these appropriation bills and 
send them back to committee. I have 
tried on occasion to follow that course, 
but I seem to be rather lonesome be- 
cause they always get millions and bil- 
lions of dollars more than they can spend. 
They have gone ahead year after year 
to my personal knowledge for at least 15 
years, and it has not made any difference 
at all, speaking generally, what we cut. 
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here in the House. They have always 
had more money and I think the record 
will verify this statement—they have 
always had more money, never less, I 
repeat—billions more than they could 
spend—always. So what is the use of 
making cuts—reductions—which still 
leave the Armed Forces with more than 
they can spend? Why not cut it off by 
refraining to approve an appropriation 
bill until it reflects what is needed? 

But, Mr. Chairman, what I really 
wanted to speak about was what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMaAckK] was telling us. He spoke 
about Pearl Harbor. Apparently every 
time the administration scents a little 
danger of being defeated at a coming 
election, we have Pearl Harbor thrown at; 
us. Just as though the Congress rather 
than the then administration was re- 
sponsible for that disaster. Time and 
again I have heard the gentleman from 
Massachusetts ask how some of us here 
who voted against the draft—you re- 
member there was a majority of only 
one or two votes in favor of it—how 
our consciences let us sleep at night. 
Mine never bothered me—not for one 
moment—not on that score—my votes 
all through that period were cast in an 
effort to keep us out of war. 

If I have ever been worried about any- 
thing, it is about the apparent determi- 
nation on the part of those in authority, 
as history now shows the administration 
was determined to get us into war—to 
keep us in war all the time, so that it 
would have an excuse to come to Con- 
gress to get a law prying more dollars 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets, and at the 
same time sending men, a million or 
more, abroad to carry out a policy, the 
objective of which they have never told 
us to this day. Always it has been that 
way. The steady doctrine they have 
always preached was one of fear. Fear 
of Hitler, fear of Japan, now fear of 
Stalin. 

Now there is another election coming 
on. Our real danger is from the wasters 
of dollars and men, the latter America’s 
irreplaceable safeguard. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] did say one thing 
which I thiuk issound. He said we must 
fight communism abroad, but while 
fighting communism abroad, we must 
not ruin ourselves here at home. That 
was sound common sense advice. Our 
present foreign policy is the cause of this 
and similar bills. 

But for more than 10 years here in 
Washington 7 have noticed this and the 
preceding administration giving encour- 
agement and protection to well known 
Communists and followers of the Com- 
munists’ line. Even today, even today, 
the left-wing writers and radio com- 
mentators who are trying to name the 
candidates of both parties are telling us 
that all those, or those at least who are 
doing the most effective work, who are 
trying to expose Communists are nothing 
but liars. They are still standing by 
Lattimore who recently lied five or six 
times before the Senate McCarran com- 
mittee. They are still standing by him. 
When former Communists _ testified 
against Hiss and Lattimore it was the 
practice of certain columnists and radio 
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announcers to brand them as liars; that 
was easy. But what shall be said of this 
same group who today still, day after 
day, write and speak in an effort to sup- 
port Lattimore, to excuse him, when 
Americans whose loyalty cannot be ques- 
tioned tell us that as early as April of 
1936 Lattimore was urging recognition of 
the Communist-controlled Mongolian 
Republic. What of this testimony of 
William C. Bullitt? If this administra- 
tion would just, as has been so often sug- 
gested, prosecute some of these fellows 
who have lied and who have perjured 
themselves, and send them to jail, bills 
like this, calling for fifty billion would 
not be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, have I consumed the addi- 
tional 2 minutes, which I received? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the time of 
the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, on the advice. of the House 
whip the gentleman from [illinois (Mr. 
ARENDS] I ask unanimous consent for 
two more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
somewhat disposed not to ask for these 2 
minutes because I thought you might 
have assumed that because I was given 
the other 2 minutes that I was not going 
to make such a request, but you still are 
1 minute to the good. 

The majority leader, Mr. McCormack, 
further said we must have production. 
Yes—and our dollars are limited, so we 
must have production at the least pos- 
sible cost, must we not? And yet this 
administration goes into—I would not 
dare say corrupt, would I—goes into a 
deal with Phil Murray to boost wages in 
the steel industry, which must have a 
wage increase, or they will not work, and 
that means an increase for organized 
workers all over the country. That is 
what it means. The steelworkers first, 
and then everyone else. If the Repub- 
licans did that, made that kind of a 
political deal, that, in the opinion of 
the New Deal and its tail of left 
wingers, would be a vicious, corrupt, 
political conspiracy to betray the coun- 
try. But as long as the adminis- 
tration does it it is just a progressive, 
liberal movement to better the condi- 
tion of the workers of the country. In 
reality it is a decree of Phil Murray that 
the conscripted men abroad—some of 
whom die each week, shall have weapons 
to fight if members of his union from 
whom he collects dues, get what he—not 
they—say should be paid. First the in- 
crease applies only to members of the 
CIO and the steelworkers. It gives 
them that special privilege at the expense 
of all others, that betterment at the ex- 
pense of all taxpayers whose way of liv- 
ing is made more difficult because of it. 

Then gradually the higher wage will 
sweep all over the country to everyone 
who works in organized industry, but 
giving nothing except hardship and 
higher taxes to all other people, the 
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old people, the self-employed, the farmer, 
the clerks, and those who are on annui- 
ties or pensions. They will pay the price. 
Of course, the hope on the part of the 
administration is that these gentlemen 
to whom it has surrendered and for 
whom it gets special benefits will vote 
the New Deal ticket next November—a 
corrupt purchase of political support. 
And in the end those who get this in- 
crease in wages will find it purchases 
them no more than if it were not given 
them. It will be but fools’ gold. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to discuss the bill that is now be- 
fore us from a somewhat different point 
of view than that which has heretofore 
been discussed. : 

I am a member of the Committee on 
the Economic Report, which has studied 
the recommendations of the Board of 
Economic Advisers, and has recently 
filed a unanimous report with respect to 
the financing of the Federal Govern- 
ment. That unanimous report contains 
a recommendation that the Congress 
this year balance its expenditures with 
its income, in order to avoid the danger 
of an inflationary gap; that is, the spend- 
ing of more money than we take in. 

Furthermore, that report recognizes 
that there is no chance of additional tax- 
ation this year, and that this balancing 
must be done within the framework of 
the existing tax system. 

Mr. Chairman, the unfortunate but 
true fact is that Congress has lost con- 
trol over the expenditures in our Gov- 
ernment. Let me explain what I mean 
by that. 

I have before me the Daily Treasury 
Statement issued every day by the Treas- 
ury, showing the various types of bal- 
ances. The one before me is dated 
March 27, 1952. On the front page of 
that statement there is a little footnote. 
That footnote—which appears every 
single day in this statement—reads as 
follows: 

The amounts to the credit of the disburs- 
ing officers and certain agencies today is 
$97,027,028,364.02. 


In other words, as of March 27, with 
only 3 months left in the present 
fiscal year, the agencies of the Govern- 
ment have $97,000,000,000 still to dis- 
burse. 

Now, you have been given certain notes 
with respect to the bill before you. I 
do not trust the figures in those notes, in 
the light of the figure I have quoted. We 
are spending at this moment at the rate 
of approximately $5,000,000,000 a 
month. If you deduct $15,000,000,000 
from this Treasury figure, it will leave 
you $82,000,000,000 of unexpended funds 
with which we will go into the next fiscal 
year. Eighty-two billion dollars, more 
than a full year’s budget, of unexpended 
funds. Who has control of the greater 
part of those funds? It is the Military 
Establishment. We have made those 
appropriations, there is no denying 
that, but military determines the rate at 
which expenditures from those appro- 
priations are going to be made, 
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We have completely lost control of the 
rate of expenditure, and it is the rate of 
expenditure, not the total which we are 
going to put into this bill or the next 
bill, which determines the inflationary 
impact of Federal spending on our entire 
economy. In other words, it is the mili- 
tary which is controlling our whole econ- 
omy, because that rate of expenditure 
determines not only the amount that we 
expend but the amount of raw materials 
that we use up; it is that rate of expend- 
iture that determines whether or not 
we need controls, the allocation of raw 
materials, and soon. And Congress has 
lost complete control of that by giving 
this tremendous spending power to the 
military without having in any way cir- 
cumscribed it. 

Let me just point out roughly what the 
figures are that the administration has 
given to us from the point of view of the 
over-all picture. The administration 
said that it expected to spend $85,000,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1953. Thatcan 
be broken down here simply into four 
groups of spending. No. 1, service on the 
debt, $6,000,000,000, roughly; I am just 
giving rough figures. 

Veterans’ expenditures, $4,400,000,000, 
rough figures. 

All expenditures, civilian departments 
of the Government put together, plus 
civil functions, $9,900,000,000, making 
roughly $20,000,000,000 in those catego- 
ries that are outside the military cate- 
gory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent.that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERTER. That makes roughly 
$20,000,000,000 out of this $85,000,000,000 
and leaves $65,000,000,000 for military 
expenditures, atomic energy expendi- 
tures, and foreign aid, including the mili- 
tary expenditures for foreign aid. 

That $85,000,000,000 runs roughly $14,- 
009,C00,000 more than we can expect to 
receive in taxes. The present estimates 
run about $71,000,000,000—I think I am 
correct in that statement. More recent 
figures with the March 15 returns com- 
ing in indicate that that might possibly 
go to $73,000,000,000. Just the same, 
there is a gap in the picture of roughly 
$12,000,006,000 to $15,000,000,000. How- 
ever, there is another item of receipts in 
our trust funds, unemployment compen- 
sation, social security, and so on. It is 
expected that we will take in about $4,- 
000,000,000 more than we will pay out be- 
cause of the stability of employment to- 
day; in other words, the inflationary gap 
as proposed by the administration is 
roughly scmewhere between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen billions. 

In other words, if we here in Congress 
are to recapture what we always thought 
we had but what has completely escaped 
us, namely, control over the fiscal affairs 
of the United States, we have got to re- 
capture the rate of expenditure by some 
method or other. 


Iam advised that tomorrow an amend- 
ment will be offered, an amendment 
based largely on the resolution that was 
introduced by my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. CoupertT], but I am 
told that this amendment will be offered 
from the other side, and that it will, in 
effect, make it possible for us to recap- 
ture the rate of expenditure and stop 
this inflationary gap. I hope every Mem- 
ber of this body will vote for that. It 
has nothing to do with cutting down ap- 
propriations. Let us make this crystal 
clear, we are not talking about any ap- 
propriations; we are talking about how 
much shall be spent in any given fiscal 
year in order that we have a smooth flow 
within our economy and not have a sud- 
den great expenditure controlled by the 
military, which can lead to very serious 
inflationary efiects. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. It should be pointed out 
that this accumulated stockpile will carry 
over into 1953 approximately $82,000,- 
000,000, I think the gentleman stated. 

Mr. HERTER. That is about the 
amount I anticipate will be carried over. 

Mr. GAVIN. At any rate, an accumu- 
lated stockpile. 

Mr. HERTER. Correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. Now, if you will cut the 
budget $5,000,000,000 this year and bring 
it down to $80,000,000,000 for the sake 
of argument, that would give us $162,- 
000,000,000 that is available for spending 
through this coming year. In fact, it 
could not be spent because the economy 
of the country is not geared to take that 
terrific load. So you would be carry- 
ing 75 or 80 billion dollars over into 1954, 
and still we go on. , 

Mr. HERTER. Except for this one 
thing: When you talk about a budget for 
a year it is not a budget at all. Only 
the administration can control that rate 
of expenditure. We have nothing to 
say about it the way things stand at the 
present time. There is not a single piece 
of legislation on the books that would 
prevent the entire $97,000,000,000 that 
there is available now being spent to- 
morrow or in 1 day. 

Mr. GAVIN. There will be available 
for 1953 $162,000,000,000 to be spent? 

Mr. HERTER. About $10,000,000,000 
less. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The very best ex- 
ample of what this kind of policy leads 
to is found today in the fact that the pay 
raise which we granted to the members 
of the armed services some years ago 
has been entirely nullified. Their pres- 
ent pay schedule, which was way above 
the other one, buys less than the other 
one did due to the inflationary spiral. 

Mr. HERTER. I think every Member 
of this House will agree that we must 
gage our spending to what is possible in 
maintaining our economy. If we are 
going to indulge in inflation we make 
our defense infinitely more expensive. 
Not only that, but we are destroying our 
values. It is only in the last 2 years 
that the people have begun to worry 


about the inflationary trend in this 
country, and they have a great deal to 
worry about. 

I hope when the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Sm1tH] is brought before the Committee 
tomorrow that we can really show we 
have the capacity to recapture our own 
rate of spending. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I learned yesterday of 
the proposed amendment which would 
limit military spending during the next 
fiscal year. The proposed amendment 
is a very dangerous and unsound amend- 
ment, in my own judgment, yet on the 
surface I admit it appears quite attrac- 
tive. 

When we enter the next fiscal year 
on July 1 the Department of Defense 
will have $57,000,000,000 of unexpended 
balances for the procurement of guided 
missiles, aircraft, ships, and things of 
that kind that have to be ordered fre- 
quently as much as 3 years in advance 
of delivery. There is no other way to 
do it. You cannot buy things like that 
over the counter, unfortunately. If you 
could buy them over the counter you 
might say: Here is ten, fifteen, or fifty 
billion dollars, go out and buy that much 
this year, but do not buy any more, wait 
until next year to buy more. 

Eut you cannot do that in this sort 
of situation. In other words, we have 
been jumping up and down and pleading 
with industry to get us more airplanes, 
so that we will not be inferior in number 
to the MIG over the Korean battlefield. 
We want those planes, we pray for them, 
we have appropriated $5,000,000,000 to 
assist industry in expediting production 
to get, faster than we are getting, those 
planes as well as other military equip- 
ment. 

What we are trying to do is to get 
ready as soon as we can to strike a rea- 
sonably safe defense posture, shall I say? 
The effect of the proposed amendment 
is, in my opinion, utterly absurd, and 
I do not see how people could support 
it if they understand it. Suppose we do 
get fast production next year, more air- 
planes, more Sabre jets that will chal- 
lenge the MIG in the skies over Korea, 
suppose we do get these guided missiles, 
ships and all of these things, I repeat, 
suppose we get those things, the Depart- 
ment would not be able to spend the 
money which we appropriated to pay for 
them if the expenditure went beyond a 
certain figure. 

It is utterly ridiculous to cry for speed 
in the defense build-up and say, “No; do 
not pay for the stuff; do not get the stuff 
you are trying to get.” That seems to 
be the objective. That is an unsound ap- 
proach. It is utterly fantastic, if I may 
sa.’ So. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. I am very much in- 
terested in the gentleman's observation. 
The military will have $103,000,000,000 
on the ist of July, if all goes as the gen- 
tleman would like it to go. Would he be 
entirely satisfied and happy if the entire 
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$103,000,000,000 was spent for planes and 
everything else? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman means 
if we bought all the planes and all the 
other equipment? 

Mr. COUDERT. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON. Well, if we acquired 
such preponderant military strength we 
could certainly write our ticket in the 
councils of the nations, because we would 
really be strong. But, it is utterly im- 
possible to move that rapidly. Let us 
move as rapidly in getting those Sabre 
jets to match the Russian jets over there 
as we can. Let us speed up the program 
within the bounds of reason. 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
completely ignore the fact that there are 
two sides to this question: The spending 
side, and then the economy of the United 
States? Is the gentleman prepared to let 
the military completely dominate Ameri- 
can life? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I do not know of 
any part of American life that the mili- 
tary people are dictating. It seems to 
me that the security of this Nation is the 
thing that is of the greatest concern, 
The military people do not speak for me, 
I am concerned about getting this Na- 
tion in a position to defend itself against 
a greater war than we now have. This 
is not the program of the military; it 
is my program, it is your program; it is 
the program of the American people to 
become strong, and to get strong as rap- 
idly as we can. You may call that the 
military or not, but I am speaking about 
the American people. We do have to 
think, of course, about the economic side 
as well as the military side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. There are two sides to 
this picture. One theory is that we are 
going too fast and the other theory is 
that we are going too slow. But by all 
means we must maintain our economic 
stability, and that is the reason we 
brought in a bill for $46,000,000,000 
rather than a larger sum. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Please let me finish. 
The estimate is that during the fiscal 
year, which begins on July 1, we will 
spend for defense $52,000,000,000. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman 
passes points that are so important and 
so controversial and so hurriedly that we 
cannot even discuss them. I think it 
would be appropriate if we could. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
permit me, we will spend during the fis- 
cal year, which begins on July 1, $52,000,- 
000,000. What for? For these air- 
planes, tanks, guided missiles, and what 
not. But the gentleman from New York 
wants us to spend $46,000,000,000 rather 
than $52,000,000,000. He would say to 
industry, ‘““You have that bomber al- 
ready and you have to store it here; you 


cannot deliver it and secure pay for it 
until the beginning of next year.” The 
gentleman would say the same thing on 
other things. I say let us get these es- 
sential defense items as rapidly as we 
can, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.MAHON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
feel that the reductions that the com- 
mittee has made so far and the reduc- 
tions that will be made in this bill will 
have no effect upon the spending pro- 
gram? Frankly, I could not agree with 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. MAHON. It will have some effect 
on the spending program. All the 
money we are providing for airplanes 
in this bill will, generally speaking, not 
be spent in the next fiscal year. The 
money we appropriated last year and the 
year before for those airplanes will be 
spent in the next fiscal year. 

Let me now yield again to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CoupErRT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. I want to make sure 
we understand each other. 

Mr. MAHON. I think we do. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman says 
there is a program for spending which 
the military has submitted. Does the 
gentleman deny that the military is 
entirely free to spend the entire $100,- 
000,000 if it wants to? Is there any legal 
limitation of any kind or character on its 
spending? 

Mr. MAHON. There is no legal limita- 
tion. Congress has not written in any 
legal limitation. Congress has been ap- 
pealing to the military, saying, “Why 
don’t you get some planes over there in 
Korea? Why don’t you build them 
faster? Why all this delay?” ‘That is 
the attitude the Congress has been tak- 
ing. We could rescind those funds but 
I think we want defense. The difference 
between the gentleman from New York 
and me is that I want to get the planes 
faster and he wants to slow dgyn the 
program. I do not know who is right, 
because we do not know what the future 
holds. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I want to dis- 
tinguish between appropriations and ex- 
penditures. How much money does the 
gentleman feel the Department of De- 
fense will spend in the fiscal year 1953, 
actually spend? 

Mr. MAHON. Officials say about $52,- 
000,000,000 of funds appropriated this 
year and during the last 2 or 3 years, 
mostly for long-lead-time items, will 
be spent in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In other words, 
there is a total, in the gentleman’s opin- 
ion, of approximately $53,000,000,000 in 
expenditures for fiscal 1953? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right, as com- 
pared to total expenditure during the 
current fiscal year of about forty, and as 
compared to an expenditure in the fiscal 
year before this one of about $20,000,- 
000,000. : 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I wonder if we are not 
all confused when we use the word 
“spending”? What does the gentleman 
mean by it? Does he mean what you 
actually pa, for during the year or what 
you are obligated for? 

Mr. MAHON. We mean what we pay 
for when we talk about spending. When 
we talk about obligating ourselves we 
mean what we contract for. We con- 
tract for many items 2 or 3 years before 
we get them, because you cannot buy 
these things over the counter. 

Mr. LANHAM. It seems to me the 
gentlemen on the other side have been 
confusing obligating with spending. Can 
the gentleman tell us how much money 
is actually to be paid out during the 
coming fiscal year? 

Mr. MAHON. I have just said about 
$52,000,000,000; this year $40,000,000,- 
000; and last year $20,000,000,000. That 
is spending. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is actually to be 
paid out? 

Mr. MAHON. That is spending. 

When the amendment is voted on, 
those who want to expedite the defense 
program and get ready for trouble will 
vote against it. Those who want to slow 
it down will vote for it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.MAHON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman a few 
minutes ago said in answer to a ques- 
tion that if there were $102,000,000,000 
in appropriations available for military 
expenditures next year, even though it 
was contemplated that not more than 
say $71,000,000,000 would be collected in 
taxes, leaving a $31,000,000,000 deficit, 
the gentleman would be entirely willing 
in the interest of national defense to 
have the appropriations all spent. As I 
understand it, the only contro: Congress 
now has on the total of such spending 
is the debt limitation of $275,000,000,000 
which would prevent a further deficit of 
$31,000,000,000. Would the gentleman 
be willing to waive that debt limitation 
in order that that expenditure could be 
made? 

Mr. MAHON. Ido noi think I would. 
I think it will not be necessary to do so. 
It was said last year we would be in the 
red, but we were in the black by $3,000,- 
000,000. Ido not concede at all that we 
will be in the red in the next fiscal year 
to the extent predicted. 

We are all interested in a stable econ- 
omy, but this approach of slowing down 
the defense program and making indus- 
try hold on hand and keep in the ware- 
house that material we order and want 
and need in our effort to modernize our 
services, just not allow them to deliver it 
because we cannot spend more than so 
much each year, is unsound. I hope the 
Members will not vote for any such 
unrealistic proposition. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not true that the 
only estimate we have about the rate of 
spending for next year is the estimate of 
expenditures, which does not constitute 
a@ promise or commitment or anything 
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except an estimate the gentleman’s sub- 
committee has presented to us here? 

Mr. MAHON. These estimates are 
generally about right as to the amount 
being spent. It was about right last 
year, it is about right this year, and I 
think it will be about right next year. 
However, we are impatient because we 
are not moving along as rapidly as we 
wanted to in acquiring these war goods, 
which we need to strengthen the Voice 
of America at this time of great world 
peril. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Just for the 
sake of accuracy, I think we are about 
27.6 percent behind on deliveries this 
year, and that is why the deficit is not 
greater than it is. 

Mr. MAHON. There is a stretching 
out of our production and deliveries, 
which will be good if war does not come 
soon, and which will be bad if war comes 
early, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is this not a mate- 
rial factor in the discussion, which the 
gentleman brought out that as long as 
industry can produce requirements upon 
the momentum of which they wish to ap- 
propriate funds and expend them, they 
will be there and available for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They have every as- 
surance that they will get an increase 
of that production to the extent of some 
22 percent in the coming year. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; and if you make 
industry hold on to those war goods, and 
do not let them get their money, and do 
not let them deliver the goods to our 
fighting forces, you are going to pay 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and perhaps hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars more for the defense program, which 
is costing us enough as it is. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Just to straighten 
this matter out in my own mind; do I 
understand the gentleman correctly as 
having stated that the military estimated 
that they would be able to spend in the 
fiscal year 1953, $52,000,000,000? 

Mr. MAHON. The estimate of the 
Bureau of the Budget and fiscal officials 
is that the sum expended in 1953 for the 
Department of Defense will be the sum 
stated. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Is it not true that 
that estimate was made in contempla- 
tion that the committee would cut 
$4,000,000,000? 

Mr. MAHON. I doubt that. 

Mr. LANTAFF. But, in order to 
translate the cut made by the committee 
into actual dollars and cents, you would 
have to reduce by $4,000,000,000 fhe $52,- 
000,000,000 estimated. 

Mr. MAHON. No, the gentleman is 
quite decidedly in error because most of 
the funds appropriated for long lead- 
time items in this bill will not be spent 
next year anyway. 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. RILEY. Is it not true that the rate 
of expenditure is measured by the ability 
of American industry to deliver goods 
which have been on order by the defense 
forces? 

Mr.MAHON. Thatis right. 

Mr. RILEY. And those goods had to 
be ordered several years in advance, and 
the whole thing, as far as expenditures 
are concerned, is resolved in the ability 
of American industry to fulfill their con- 
tracts? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right, the peo- 
ple are jumping up and down saying, 
“We want more defense production, not 
less.” Now, when we are about to get it, 
some people are jumping up and down 
because they do not seem to want what 
they have been saying they wanted. 

‘Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

' Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. As far as jet airplanes 
are concerned, I understand that the sit- 
uation is.it takes 2 years to tool up in 
order to produce the first airplane, and 
therefore orders put in 2 years ago with 
a certain company, would just be begin- 
ning to come out of the line at the pres- 
ent time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleraan from Texas (Mr. Manon] has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me a 
memorandum submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and it appears that of 
the funds that are supplied in this bill, 
something like $24,000,000,000 or better 
than half would be for current procure- 
ment and operations. Now does anyone 
think or have any idea that the cuts that 
have been made in these items will not 
have to be reflected in the expenditures 
of the Armed Services? Let me project 
another thought, and it is something 
that I have been trying to do all through- 
out the debate yesterday and today to 
get across, and that is, that what de- 
ficiencies we have in our production and 
in the supply of military items to the 
Armed Services are not due to a lack of 
money to spend, but due to a lack of de- 
cision on the part of the Armed Services 
themselves, and these experimenters 
they have as well as the lack of efficiency 
in construction. Let them put a little 
more business into the operations. Let 
them put a little more decision into them. 
Let them cease to double up on things 
that ought not to be doubled up on, and 
we will get production and we would 
not have to spend such a tremendous 
sum of money to get results. I do not 
know how the Congress is ever going to 
get this financial situation on its feet, 
get it where we can force the armed 
services and the Administration to adopt 
sincere, effective, foreceful business ad- 
ministration, unless we speak out and 
speak out boldly. Frankly, there is not 
any recourse left us to get results except 
such an amendment as has been pro- 
posed. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman said cor- 
rectly that one of the main reasons for 
delay is lack of decision on the part of 
the military. Nothing can be done until 
they give orders to put into production a 
given model. But what the gentleman 
from South Carolina said is not so in 
most cases. He said that the rate of 
production is limited by the capacity of 
American industry. The fact is that 
hundreds of factories over our country 
were ordered to cease production of 
civilian goods and be ready to convert 
to the production of military items, but 
they have not been given the green light 
to start producing. Workers in such 
idle factories have been unemployed in 
the Detroit area for more than six 
months. Stockpiles of unused materials 
have built up until OPS is releasing them 
for ci-ilian use. Orders have not come 
from the Pentagon to the factory to 
build a certain tank or plane or other 
item that is needed, that American in- 
dustry should produce and could pro- 
duce at an enormously increased rate if 
the Pentagon would just decide what it 
wants them to produce and sign a con- 
tract to start producing it. 

Mr. TABER. But if you have contracts 
out and do not have the design of your 
plane ready to fit the design of the en- 
gine, and do not make decisions on such 
things, you have a great block of em- 
Ployees on the payroll doing nothing, 
and you get nowhere and the cost piles 
up and piles up beyond all endurance, 
That is the kind of thing that I want to 
see stopped, and I think every right- 
thinking Member of the House wants to 
see it stopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I agree with those who have 
talked about the great waste and the 
deficiencies that theer are in the pro- 
curement and other practices. There is 
not any question but that a great deal 
of money can be saved if more efficiency 
is forced upon the armed services. 

But by and large I think there is some- 
think much more important than that. 
It is this: The great waste, in my opin- 
ion, in the military is not so much in 
the procurement, wasteful as that is, but 
it is the waste of manpower that is char- 
acteristic of the services. I do not think 
there is anyone in the entire world, in 
government, business life, or any place 
else that is as guilty of the great waste 
of manpower as our armed services. 

You can go to the Navy or the Army 
or the Air Force, or anywhere else, and 
you will find that same waste. We can 
talk all we want to about the great 
necessity of cutting down here and there 
and everywhere else, but, basically, 
every single expenditure that the mili- 
tary makes stems from the military per- 
sonnel in the Armed Forces. 

If this Congress wants to save some 
money on this budget, or any other 
budget, it is important that we begin ex- 
amining into whether or not the military 








has need of all the personnel it claims to 
need. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. I am delighted to 
hear what the gentleman has just said, 
because I happen to be wholly in accord 
with him. Would he be disposed to sup- 
port an amendment to this bill that 
would limit the size of the Military Es- 
tablishment? 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is the point I 
was coming to next. I discussed with 
the committee whether or not it might 
be advisable to offer an amendment di- 
recting the armed services to cut down 
on their personnel. It is a grave anda 
serious responsibility. 

I believe very firmly that the military 
can get by with a great many fewer men 
than they have now, but I am also frank 
to say that I do not have the responsi- 
bility of running the military and guar- 
anteeing the security of this Nation. It 
is the military that has that responsi- 
bility. That responsibility is upon the 
military. It is a grave one and if it is 
not handled properly it is fraught with 
great danger. I think the military 
should be forced to look into the possi- 
bility of making changes but I do not 
know whether, on the basis of evidence 
available to us at this moment we should 
force the military to cut personnel. If 
the military does not want to cut per- 
sonnel, they may make the personnel 
reductions in the wrong places. Cut- 
ting personnel requires the willing co- 
operation of the military. 

Back several weeks ago when the UMT 
bill was up I said on the floor of this 
House that the military could not ship 
overseas more than a million men in 
6 months’ time with every single means 
of transportation available to them, 
I said the military would verify my 
statement if anyone questioned its ac- 
curacy. I pointed out that General Col- 
lins has said that you could take a raw, 
untrained recruit and have him ready 
for combat in 6 months’ time. 

I do not say that is necessarily your or 
my viewpoint, but I do say that the mili- 
tary people said those are the basic facts. 

We do know, however, that the mili- 
tary has more men than it can ship 
overseas. We also know that in World 
War II the military always had several 
times the number of men available for 
duty that it could use or, in fact, even 
transport. There was and is a waste 
of manpower. 

At times we seek information that the 
military says is secret or is supposed to 
be security and be classified. Often, but 
not always, it is a joke. We all know 
that much information is not classified, 
and there is no security about it. How- 
ever, for that reason I cannot quote too 
many figures even though I don’t think 
it would do any harm if I did. What I 
do quote has been cleared. 

Back during World War II, to take just 
one type of craft, a vessel known as an 
assault transport, the Navy maintained 
after the war was over that to run that 
ship they needed so many men. I think 
it was something iike 350 men and 35 
officers. They were certain that they 
needed those men, not for training, not 
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to be used for combat, not to build up a 
Navy, but simply because they had to 
have them just to run the ship. They 
seriously believed that they could not 
run such a ship unless they had 350 men 
and 35 or 40 officers, or roughly that 
number. 

Do you know that that same type of 
ship or one very similar, at the present 
time is being run by the merchant ma- 
rine or the Maritime Commission, and 
being run efficiently with something like 
16 officers and 50 men? If the Navy 
were running that ship for the very 
same duty they would have probably 35 
officers and 350 men. They would really 
believe that they could not do it with 
less than that number. 

There might be some excuse for a 
large crew in time of war either for 
training, or to build up the Navy, or in 
case of casualties, and so on. Excess 
manpower then may be justified, even if 
actually the Navy could do just as ef- 
ficient a job with less than that number. 
But when there is not a world war and 
when the spending of the military may 
bankrupt us, then we should look into 
this question of the utilization of man- 
power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts may proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I would like to say to 
my good friend from Massachusetts and 
to the membership present that the gen- 
tleman addressing you from Massachu- 
setts knows what he is speaking about, 
I know of the investigations that he has 
made und that he speaks as a result of 
study of the subject. I congratulate him 
for the good work he has done. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I thank the gentle- 
man and appreciate his kind words very 
much. I wish I deserved them. 

I know very little about the Navy, but 
there is no question about this type of 
vessel I speak of, the assault transport. 
I served on one; that is one of the few 
vessels that Ido know about. I have also 
talked with dozens and dozens of other 
Officers who were in the same type of 
ship. Anyone who is in that service has 
had the same kind of experience. 

I am willing to grant that during war- 
time they probably had to carry an ex- 
cess of complement because of casualties, 
But I am talking about the complement 
they felt they had to have to run the 
ship. Yet we have this very same type 
of vessel efficiently operated with a far 
lesser number of men. 

I know from my own experience that 
that ship can be run efficiently with a 
smaller number of men for the task to be 
done. In fact, the merchant marine 
proves it by doing it. They prove it, for 
the job is being done; and the Navy could 
do it with probably 15 or 20 officers and 
a@ hundred men at the most. There are 
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missions the Navy could accomplish with 
a ship manned by 15 officers and 75 men, 
but even there the Navy will use double 
that number. I am not talking now of 
tasks where a greater number is actually 
needed. Iam not talking of cases where 
a ship is overmanned for training, for a 
build-up of the Navy, or for casualties, 
and soon. I am talking of a case where 
those reasons do not exist. 

Let me illustrate. If any of you here 
have ever been on a trip to Panama on 
either the Ancon, the Cristobal, or the 
Panama, you can find out how many 
men they need to run that ship and 
whether or not it is run efficiently and 
does the job. They can run a ship like 
that and do it very well with probably 15 
or 16 officers and about 107 men. And of 
the 107 men, about 70 of them are en- 
gaged in taking care of the passengers, 
such as deck stewards and people like 
that. 

Do you know that if the Navy had one 
of those three ships transporting troops 
at the present time they would not have 
15 officers and 40 men running the ship? 
They would have about 35. officers and 
300 to 350 men. There is not any ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In our committee we 
have been discussing that matter. Does 
the gentleman think the tables of organ- 
ization of the services are fallacious or 
that they could be modified, that you 
could get a more realistic return with the 
number of people you have? 

Mr. FURCOLO. May I say this, and 
it is not a new suggestion; I made the 
suggestion some time ago, probably 3 
years ago: The ordinary practice of any 
congressional .committee seeking to get 
information on the Army, the Navy, or 
anyone else, is to bring in the generals, 
the admirals, and high-ranking officers. 

There is only one man who can give 
you a good idea about that, and it is the 
enlisted man and not the high-ranking 
officer. 

We talk about the empire builders and 
the fact a man wants to have a good 
many men under him so he will have a 
good job and he can hold four stripes 
instead of two and a half. That is not 
any enlisted man. He does not want any 
empire. All he wants is to get out. If 
you can get the enlisted man’s confidence 
and guarantee his security is going to be 
protected, the everyday enlisted man 
will tell you where the waste of man- 
power is. High-ranking officers can tell 
us things the enlisted man cannot. They 
can help us places where the enlisted 
man cannot. But not on the question of 
waste of manpower. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has helped us wonderfully, 
but can he tell us how we can protect 
that man who would give us the infor- 
mation? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I will tell you what 
I would do if I had the opportunity. I 
would love to be on a committee that 
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had the power to investigate the num- 
ber of men needed on ships in the Navy. 
I would do exactly what I did in my own 
ship in the Navy when I was in it, 
I went through it, found out what 
each department needed, and why. I 
talked to some of the men. Later I had 
with me a man who was a passenger be- 
ing returned to the States. He was a 
merchant marine captain. I said to 
him, “I have been through this ship. 
I have made a study. I have talked to 
the men and the officers. We have 350 
men running the ship, including 35 of- 
ficers.” 

My own opinion was that we could 
run the ship with 18 officers and prob- 
ably 75 enlisted men. In order to pro- 
tect myself, and to be absolutely sure 
and to allow myself a leeway, I deter- 
mined that we could run the ship with 
a maximum of probably 20 officers and 
125 men. 

The merchant marine captain, who 
incidentally had been a graduate of 
Annapolis at one time, went through 
it with me. He did not know what my 
figures were. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the ship could be run effi- 
ciently if operated by the merchant 
marine with something like 12 officers 
and 50 men. 

I will tell you of a ship at the present 
time, and if you have ever been down to 
Panama on it, and many of you have, the 
Ancon, you will find this is accurate, 
You can check on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. Has he al- 
lowed for a difference between a mer- 
chant marine ship and a combat ship? 
A combat transport, in my estimation, 
needs net officers and various small boat 
officers, right on down the line, whereas 
a merchant marine ship would only need 
officers to handle a commercial cargo. 
How does the gentleman account for the 
difference? 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is true. That 
is why I prefaced it by saying this: 
After World War II the Navy had a good 
many of these assault transports that 
were amphibious craft. During the war 
they had to have their crews and their 
men running the ships. They also had 
to have amphibious boat crews. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman is 
talking strictly about peacetimes. 

Mr. FURCOLO. No. I will tell you 
what I mean. In addition to that they 
had to have an excess of complement 
because of the possibility of casualties. 
After the war was over the official policy 
of the Navy at that time was to use only 
the number of men that they had to 


have in order to run that ship efficiently, 
on what they called magic-carpet duty, 
transporting soldiers back home. 

I looked into it to find out if they were 
intentionally keeping men for purposes 
other than just the duty of manning the 
ships. For example, to keep some of 
those men in readiness for training pur- 
poses, and what not. 

I satisfied myself that they really and 
honestly were trying to run the ship on 
as few men as possible. In order to run 
it with as few men as possible the Navy 
felt that they had to have, my recollec- 
tion is, 350 men and 35 officers. 

That was not to man the ship for war; 
that was not to train them or have them 
in combat readiness, or anything of that 
kind. Whether we agree with them or 
not, that was called the official policy of 
running the ship with as few men as 
possible. I do not know whether that 
answers the gentleman’s question or not. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I just have in 
mind the gunnery officers or gun crew, 
the fellows who handle the small boats, 
ship-to-shore movement, the fellows 
who handle the winches aboard ship. 
They have: to be supervised by either a 
petty officer or a commissioned officer. 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is right. On 
the ship I happened to be on during the 
war, then they had an excess of comple- 
ment, theoretically because cf the possi- 
bility of casualties—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now the gentle- 
man is agreeing with me. 

Mr. FURCOLO. When the war was 
over the official policy was to get those 
people off, and only to keep as many men 
as they needed to transport them. But 
even then they had the ship manned by 
three times the number needed. That 
is what I am talking about. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is strictly 
peacetime operation after the war is 
over. I am talking about right now, 
about combat ships going to Korea. 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is what I am 
talking about. The Navy felt and hon- 
estly believed that in peacetime, in order 
to run a ship and to carry soldiers back 
and forth, that they needed 35 or 40 offi- 
cers and a crew of 350 men. They be- 
lieved they could not run the ship with- 
out them, when the fact of the matter 
is, and it has been proven, because the 
merchant marine and the Maritime 
Commission have done it since, all they 
really needed was approximately 15 or 
16 or 20 officers and maybe 75 or 125 mea. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
soundness of the gentleman’s argument 
is demonstrated here every day. There 
may be a war in Korea, but there is not 
any here in Washington. But it still 
takes two Waves and two Wacs to drive 
an admiral’s or a general's car. 

Mr. FURCOLO. In reply to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. PATTER- 
son], there is this point, too, that is in 
line with what I was saying: The Navy, 
as I understand it at the present time, 
has two assault transports that in war- 
time would take maybe 35 officers and 
350 men. At the present time they have 


two of those that are not manned for 
combat duty; they are not manned for 
amphibious duty. They have 23 officers 
and 273 men manning each ship for the 
duty that those 2 ships are on. If those 
2 ships were being run by the merchant 
marine or the Maritime Commission they 
would actually have about 15 officers and 
125 men; there is no question about that. 
It can be verified. And they would do 
as good a job and get it done. The Navy 
could do it, too. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I know from expe- 
rience that during peacetime battleships 
even cut down their complement. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Oh, they cut down 
on the complement during peacetime; in 
fact, right now the complement of the 
APA’s in the Atlantic are undoubtedly 
less than the APA’s in the Pacific area, 
but that is not the point. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the debate on the bill before us this 
afternoon, and I think everyone who has 
spoken has made a very valuable con- 
tribution to the subject under discussion. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, stated that the Congress had 
been screaming to the military for pro- 
duction. There is an old saying—put 
the oil where the squeak is. I hope that 
in my humble way I may be able to apply 
a little oil to that squeak, especially as 
to why we are not getting production. 

We are all agreed that we are not get- 
ting production, but I doubt if there has 
been any serious attempt to get into the 
facts as to why we are not getting it. 
In my opinion, there are two funda- 
mental reasons for this. 

The first is programing. Let me illus- 
trate in this way: In the district I have 
the honor to represent in Chicago we 
have the big Ford Motor Co. Aircraft 
Division. They spent millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 
They took 18 months to tool up to build 
the gas engines for the B~-36 planes. 
Then, after all that preparation and ex- 
penditure of money, and just as they had 
completed the tests on the first two en- 
gines and were ready to start mass pro- 
duction, the Air Force came along with 
a 75-percent cut-back of the program. 
That situation is going on every day in 
every department of the military. 

The second reason we are not getting 
production is the constant changes that 
are being made in designs. I have no 
knowledge that it is deliberate sabotage, 
but will say I do not know of a more 
clever way of sabotaging our production 
program than to keep changing the de- 
signs on the various planes and tanks 
and other war matériel. I think the fact 
is pretty well borne out that, after we 
have spent months tooling up and getting 
the production line ready to where we 
will really get tanks and planes in mass. 
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production, somebody sends down word 
to hold up while additional changes are 
being made. If you do not freeze pro- 
duction sometime, we will never get 
planes and tanks in sufficient quantity. 

At this point I ask the distinguished 
and very able chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. MaHon] to what extent the 
subcommittee went to determine the lack 
of production from the planning and 
programing standpoint and also from 
the standpoint of the constant changing 
of design? r 

Mr. MAHON. The _ subcommittee 
gave considerable time to the discussion 
of the slow-down of our military pro- 
duction. Of course, we are going to take 
them off the hook if we adopt an amend. 
ment which would not permit them to 
spend enough money to buy what is pro- 
duced. But actually I think we would 
all rather they would not produce in 
quantity an item such as aircraft that 
will not work in combat. It is true that 
the best aircraft, the ones that come off 
the assembly line now, have to be modi- 
fied before they go into action. We have 
spent millions on research and develop- 
ment. They are learning new things. 
When to stop and freeze production is 
a pretty difficult thing to determine, 
It is true that they could build airplanes 
much faster, but they would be defec- 
tive aircraft in many instances. There 
are a lot of things involved in electronics 
and other such things involved in the 
situation, as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. BUSBEY. With the experience 
we have had in airplane production, I 
do not see how there could be so many 
defective planes. We are supposed to 
spend $52,000,000,000 for defense in fis- 
cal 1953. It will make no difference if 
$252,000,000,000 is appropriated, you will 
never get production unless something is 
done to correct the situation to obtain 
better programing and stop constant 
design changes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendmenis were with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingencies 

For emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses arising in the Department of De- 
fense, to be expended on the approval or 
authority of the Secretary of Defense and 
such expenses may be accounted for solely 
on his certificate that the expenditures were 
necessary for confidential military purposes, 
$25,000,000: Provided, That a report of dis- 
bursements under this item of appropria- 
tion shall be made quarterly to the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Congress. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, or 
any member of the subcommittee a few 
questions on some matters which have 
been disturbing me lately. I have been 
reading in the press about the tremen- 
dous waste, not in production, but in 
construction on Army bases in Green- 
Jand and on Army bases in North Africa, 
I would like to know what this commit- 
tee has done to eliminate this tremen- 
dous waste which has been occurring, 
and [ would like to know also just what 
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the answer to the story is. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to under- 
take in some way to answer that. Of 
course, this is not a military public- 
works bill. The public-works bill will 
come later. But, various committees of 
the Congress have conducted investiga- 
tions of the waste in the North African 
bases of the Air Force and elsewhere. 
We have had hearings, and testimony 
appears in this Recorp about this waste. 
There has been waste—unpardonable 
waste—waste running into several mil- 
lions of dollars. I believe a lieutenant 
colonel and a colonel have been trans- 
ferred from the jobs which they held 
in North Africa. I say for the Recorp 
that it may be necessary for the Military 
Establishment to cut off heads much 
higher if we are to get efficiency in our 
military construction program. I say 
that the Chief of Engineers cannot 
escape some responsibility for these 
wasteful practices in North Africa and 
elsewhere. Of course, in construction 
where you are doing a rush job, trying 
to get ready because you think war is 
just around the corner, perhaps some 
waste is inevitable, and there is great 
extra cost because of overtime. Also 
civilian workers must be recruited and 
transported across the seas. But there 
is too much waste. We are doing every- 
thing we can. I think we are going 
to have to shock some people on a 
higher level than a colonel and a lieu- 
tenant colonel perhaps to get the effi- 
ciency we want. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee. But, 
my question is still not answered. This 
is not a civil works program. These 
jobs that the Army engineers are doing 
in Greenland and North Africa are part 
of the military security program of this 
country. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
gentleman from Texas that I think your 
committee has the duty to inquire into 
this, and I do not think it is just a mat- 
ter of losing a few million dollars. I 
think it goes far beyond that, if what 
I read in the press is in any way near 
the truth. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We are not talking about civil 
public works, we are talking about mili- 
tary public works, and military public 
works is not included in this bill. It will 
be included in a bill which will come 
later in the year. Then, we can explore 
these matters more fully in the House of 
Representatives. Certainly, we have 
tried to go into these matters—our com- 
mittee as well as other committees of 
the Congress, and it is not a good picture. 
There has been much exaggeration, but 
nevertheless there has been a great deal 
of waste. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the chairman 
answer this question? Is it true that a 
certain lieutenant colonel’s wife in North 
Africa went out of her way to have the 
distance between her house and her next 
neighbor’s house extended to 65 feet at 
a cost of $1,000,000? 
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Mr. MAHON. I do not know whether 
that is true or not. We have asked for 
all the facts, but if I were the Chief of 
Engineers I would find out, and I would 
do something about the matter. There 
has been unpardonably bad management 
and the United States engineers and the 
civilian contractors cannot escape re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentle- 
man agree with me that the best way to 
handle these officers who have made mis- 
takes, if they did make mistakes, is to re- 
move them from their commands? 

Mr. MAHON. It is a matter of better 
efficiency, the same thing we have been 
talking about all the time, and better 
management. We have a $140,000,000,- 
000 asset in the entire Department of De- 
fense. We do not have adequate man- 
agement for such «. large enterprise. It 
is very difficult for the people in the de- 
fense establishment to get the people 
they need. Isay for the record that men 
who are not doing a creditable job should 
be replaced by people who will. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why should there 
be any difficulty in getting the people 
they need when they have so many peo- 
ple working now? We hear so much 
talk about the civil service. Where do 
we find them concentrated—not in the 
old line organs and agencies of Govern- 
ment, but in the Defense Establishment, 
and I think it should be looked into. I 
would like to make this suggestion—I 
hope the Committee on Appropriations 
will see to it that a constant watchdog 
committee check is maintained on these 
installations that are going up all over 
the world so that we can be sure that 
the dollar being spent is being spent well, 
in the right way and for the right pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a valuable contribution. It is neces- 
sary that we be alert to this danger of 
waste. While you cannot avoid some 
waste, it must be reduced to the mini- 
mum, and people have to have reason 
for their confidence in the Military Es- 
tablishment. Better management will 
give them that respect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

NAVAL AVIATION AND MILITARY BALANCE 


Mr. Chairman, several times since the 
end of World War II, I have emphasized 
to the Members of Congress the neces- 
sity for powerful naval air forces. The 
security of our country depends just as 
much on naval aviation as it does on any 
other branch of the armed services. If 
you will go back and read the testimony 
of generals and admirals during the 
hearings on the unification of the armed 
services, you will observe their emphasis 
on the necessity for a balance of our 
armed strength if we were to achieve 
the maximum of national security. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and the Air Force gen- 
erals in particulars time after time 
stated that a balanced team was abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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Now let us take a quick look at this 
all-important balance and see just what 
has happened to it. I direct your at- 
tention to aviation—naval aviation and 
Air Force aviation. According to public 
information—it is not secret—the Air 
Force expects to have 143 air bases over- 
seas and over 100 air bases in the United 
States by June 1953. This is a total of 
243 air bases. These bases have been 
constructed at a cost of billions. To use 
these bases we have appropriated billions 
for airplanes and the Air Force has 
tripled in size. Now do not misunder- 
stand me. I have not said, and will not 
say, this vast expansion of the Air Force 
was not necessary. I believe in air 
power. It is because of my confidence 
and belief in air power, both land-based 
and sea-based, that I now want to focus 
your attention on the sea-based air 
power of the United States. Sometimes 
we refer to it as carrier-based air power, 
and in the Navy it goes by the dignified 
title of naval aviation. 

How many carriers have we con- 
structed since World War II? None. 
How many billions have we spent on 
earriers since the war? None: How 
many carriers have we authorized? Just 
two. Remember the great carrier—The 
United States? Its keel was laid when 
the great economic financiers of the 
Government decided to sink it. Based 
on costs today, this blundering decision 
cost this country the price of a new com- 
pleted carrier. At present there is one 
carrizr under construction. If we are 
to maintain .this balance the generals 
were telling us was so essential to Ameri- 
can security, then instead of one carrier 
under construction we should be build- 
ing at least 50. Even then the Air Force 
would overwhelmingly weigh down its 
end of the scales. Carriers need replace- 
ment just as much as air bases, but cer- 
tainly not as often. Improvements in 
aviation affect carriers just as they do 
air bases. Carriers must be able to meet 
the necessities of the hour just as much 
as air bases. 

FALSE ECONOMY 


Now, is it not possible to be realistic? 
I think it is time we faced the facts and 
refrained from shouting economy in re- 
gard to our security when it is perfect- 
ly obvious there is no such thing as econ- 
omy in insecurity or the lack of security. 
I want economy too. I think this Gov- 
ernment has wasted billions of our na- 
tional wealth. I want it stopped and it 
must be stopped and it will be stopped. 
In deep seriousness, however, I am com- 
pelled to say it is penny wise and pound 
foolish to carve off the flesh of our na- 
tional security. If you must have a 
pound of flesh turn your attention to 
the billions and billions this country 
gives sway annually to other nations 
and not to the bone and sinew of our 
military armament upon which the men 
who carry the fury and burden of battle 
must depend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
must keep our determination di- 
rected and focused on our objective of 
invincible security and peace and not 
on ever-changing vistas of Joe Stalin. 
I remind the House that Joe Stalin does 
not scrap his national defense; Joe Sta- 
lin is increasing his national defense. In 
my opinion that is why Joe Stalin today 
is suggesting peace; he is thoroughly 
armed and he is thoroughly ready, and 
nothing would please him more than to 
have us weaken our national defense. 
You have authorized billions of dollars 
for the building of airways in foreign 
countries. I remind the House—and I 
know those of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee agree with me—that it is vital for 
one reason of many to have the mo- 
bile carriers to take the place in case 
of attack, if the air bases in foreign 
countries are bombed. I cannot under- 
stand: why the Armed Services Commit- 
tee cut out the measly—I call it measly 
when it applies to our national security— 
the measly $209,000,000 for another air- 
craft carrier. I hope an amendment will 
be offered to replace the carrier. If no 
one of the Armed Services Committee 
does, I shall. 

Regardless of Stalin’s gestures we 
know that a weak America means war 
and that a mighty America means peace. 

In view of this determination of ours 
to make the fortress of freedom per- 
fectly secure we must examine closely 
and factually the significance of the pro- 
visions in the bill under consideration in 
regard to the construction of another 
carrier. At the same time we must keep 
in mind this balance of the Armed 
Forces our generals insist is so impor- 
tant. 

THE CARRIER “FORRESTAL” IS AUTHORIZED 


One of the most important items for 
which the pending bill would appropriate 
the necessary funds is a second large 
carrier of not more than 60,000 tons dis- 
placement. The carrier contemplated 
would be similar to the carrier author- 
ized last year by Public Law 3 of this 
Congréss. When the late Admiral Sher- 
man testified last year before commit- 
tees of! the Congress in support of that 
large carrier, he stated that the Navy 
wished to start one such ship with a view 
to requesting others when plans for the 
first had crystallized and the Navy was 
convinced that it had a workable and 
satisfactory ship. These plans have now 
crystallized and the ship is now known 
to be what is wanted and needed. The 
keel of this ship, which is to be named 
the Forrestal, is planned to be laid on 
July 14, 1952. 

The record of carrier task force opera- 
tions in World War II plus the current 
Korean conflict attests their indispen- 
sability in the discharge of basic naval 
missions. Never in the history of war- 
fare has naval power attained such un- 
disputed offensive capabilities as by the 
exploitation of naval air power. This 
has been achieved by an aggressive, 
orderly development of the best possible 
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ships, weapons, and aircraft. Moderni- 
zation of ships has long been a Navy 
policy and since the year 1946 the Navy 
has kept pace with the advancement of 
aircraftof higher speeds, greater weights, 
and longer ranges by means of conver- 
sions. In other words, accomplishments 
to date have been by the most expedi- 
tious and most economical means pos- 
sible. There is a limit, however, to 
modernization and today the Navy is 
faced with a situation whereby it can no 
longer improve its World War II aircraft 
carriers to the extent necessary for them 
to fully meet the needs of future opera- 
tions. Stated otherwise, the Navy can- 
not use efficiently and properly a 1938 
model carrier when the planes are of the 
1955 or 1960 vintage, regardless of how 
much improvement is made in the car- 
rier. There is at present one large car- 
rier being built under the 1952 appro- 
priation. Funds are now being sought 
for a second one with the assurance that 
this type of vessel must become our prin- 
cipal class of aircraft carrier in order 
that naval aviation may in the future 
carry out its necessary functions. The 
reasons why the Navy needs carriers of 
this size to accomplish its mission are 
important. 
THE INCREASED WEIGHT OF AIRCRAFT 

The weights of aircraft have been 
steadily progressing in an upward direc- 
tion since the Esser-type carriers were 
laid down. The upward trend became 
even sharper with the introduction of jet 
aircraft which burn aviation fuel at a 
rate of over three times the normal re- 
ciprocating-engine rates. In order to get 
any range at all, it has been necessary 
to put more gasoline in each airplane. In 
order to carry this additional gasoline, 
the plane has become larger, thus in- 
creasing in weight. A look at airplane 
weights will show that, if the Navy is to 
continue the development of aircraft of 
higher performance at longer range in 
order to carry out its missions, the car- 
riers must have stronger decks. This 
can be done in the Forrestal class, but 
otherwise the Navy will kz forced to use 
inferior aircraft since the decks of exist- 
ing carriers can no longer be improved, 
particularly the modern-type flight decks 
of the relatively numerous Essex type. 
THE NEED FOR INCREASED FUEL CAPACITY DUE 

TO JET PROPULSION 

The matter of aviation fuel is impor- 
tant since the introduction of jets has 
caused these fuel requirements to more 
than triple. The problem thus produced 
has been partially solved in conversion 
by means of fuel blending. This process 
of fuel blending involves mixing a high- 
octane gasoline with a low-flash-point 
type of kerosene which can be carried 
outside protected stowage. This result- 
ing mixture of aviation fuel can be 
burned in jet engines. But for this solu- 
tion of the problem it was necessary to 
utilize some black-oil stowage which de- 
termines the cruising radius of a ship and 
convert this stowage for carriage of the 
kerosene. This increased the amount of 
aviation fuel available but at the expense 
of cruising radius. Once again, how- 
ever, the point has been reached where 
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this improvement is no longer efficient, 
The cruising radius of carriers has been 
reduced as low as possible, but by so 
doing only sufficient aviation fuel has 
been provided to account for aviation 
development during the next 2 or 3 years. 
After this, as jet-fuel consumption fur- 
ther increases, there will be nowhere 
further to go. The limit with the old 
ships will have been reached. There will 
be only one way of getting sufficient fuel 
and that will be through use of a new 
type of ship. 

The new type of large carrier will have 
a greatly increased cruising radius. This 
should allow for future growth in air- 
craft and it cannot be accomplished by 
conversions. 

THE NEED FOR MORE CATAPULTS FOR LAUNCHING 
MODERN FIGHTERS 

All of the Navy’s present carriers were 
designed for an era in which most planes 
were deck-launched. This permitted 
shorter intervals between planes than in 
catapult launchings. Also, up to very 
recently, air defense has been provided 
primarily by fighters aloft on 3-hour 
combat air patrol. In other words, there 
was a constant covey of defensive fight- 
ers always in the air. These fighters 
were supplemented by launching a 
smaller number of fighters, which had 
equal endurance, as enemy raids ap- 
proached. 

By 1954, however, because of the 
switch to jets, which require longer and 
longer decks for conventional take-offs, 
it is planned that catapults will be used 
for the launching of all fighter-type air- 
craft. These fighter-type aircraft will 
be jets which have less endurance. As 
it will be impossible to launch and re- 
cover continuously to maintain a con- 
stant air patrol, it will be necessary to 
rely primarily on the rapid launching 
of a large number of fast-climbing in- 
terceptors as enemy raids develop. 

The Forrestal-type carrier will excel 
for operations of this type because of its 
four catapults. These four catapults 
would permit the launching of a greatly 
increased number of interceptors, which 
might mean the difference between vic- 
tory or defeat in stopping a raid. In 
this connection, it is important to realize 
the impossibility of installing additional 
catapults on a ship designed for only 
two. This is true since there is not 
enough moment or weight compensation 
and far too little deck area in present 
carriers, though the installation is en- 
tirely feasible in carriers of the Forrestal 
type. 

THE NEED FOR MORE AVIATION ORDNANCE 

STOWAGE SPACE 

The requirements for aviation ord- 
nance stowage space constitute an addi- 
tional factor requiring a completely new 
carrier design. Existing carriers were 
designed for planes which would carry 
not over a ton of bombs or rockets. The 
present single attack-type plane can 
carry 414 tons and is regularly carrying 
3 tons in Korea today. As a result, 
present carriers, even when converted, 
have just barely enough space for the 
aircraft ordnance needed in 1952. While 
no further increase in tonnage per plane 
is anticipated, new weapons are being 
developed which will require more stow- 


age space per ton. These items include 
atomic weapons, guided missiles, and a 
new series of conventional bombs with 
long streamlined shapes which do not 
stack as efficiently as the blunt end cylin- 
drical types. All the ordnance and all 
the gasoline compete for space in the 
armored box of a modern carrier and in 
existing carriers this box is only so big. 
It cannot be increased. As a conse- 
quence, space is a controlling factor and 
a larger carrier is a necessity if the sit- 
uation is to be improved. In the fully 
converted carriers now at sea, it is barely 
possible to make enough room for a min- 
imum stock of air-to-air missiles, while 
in the new large carrier there will be 
ample room for three times this quan- 
tity. Also in the Navy’s converted car- 
riers there exists only the minimum 
amount of 20-millimeter ammunition or 
rockets over the projected 1954 needs. 

In using the converted carriers it is 
necessary to displace bombs if aerial 
mines are to be used to mine submarine 
transit areas, whereas in the new car- 
rier it will be possible because of the ad- 
ditional stowage space provided to carry 
sizable stocks of mines without displac- 
ing needed bombs, 

THE INCREASED SIZE OF AIRCRAFT 


Navy carriers normally operate ap- 
proximately 100 aircraft each, depend- 
ing of course on types and sizes. Ap- 
proximately one-half of these aircraft 
are stowed in the hangar deck. As the 
hangar deck is not of sufficient size or 
the elevators which carry the planes 
from the flight deck to the hangar deck 
are not of sufficient capacity and size 
to accommodate these aircraft, roughly 
50 percent of the aircraft complement 
will be lost. In other words, if the ele- 
vators cannot take the airplanes below 
and the hangar deck does not have suffi- 
cient height to accommodate the air- 
planes, naval aviation will be severely 
penalized. Up to the present time this 
has been avoided by means of folding 
tails, folding wings, kneeling airplanes, 
and so forth. All of these methods of 
making sure that the airplane will fit 
in the hangar deck have an effect upon 
the design of an aircraft. The major 
deficiency is hangar height. Since the 
Essex class, all Navy carriers have been 
built around a 17-foot 6-inch hangar 
deck. However, as supersonic operation 
approaches, it has been essential to in- 
crease the height of the vertical fin. To 
do this requires putting a fold in this fin 
also, thus adding weight to the airplane 
and again adversely affecting the design. 
In the new carrier the hangar deck 
height has been increased to 25 feet, 
which should permit avoiding most of 
the expedients which have prevented ad- 
vancements in design. Another reason 
why the new type carrier is needed is the 
increase in aircraft landing speeds. 

It appears fairly certain that if fighter 
performance is to increase, landing 
speeds must also increase. This becomes 
quite evident when it is realized that air- 
ports are becoming longer and longer to 
accommodate newer aircraft. While on 
carriers arresting gear is used, the space 
in which the aircraft must land will of 
necessity increase due to the higher land- 
ing speed. The new carrier provides for 
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this growth through increased length 
and width of the landing area. Further- 
more, through the reduction of landing 
hazards, achieved by the removal of the 
island and topside obstructions, the 
pilot’s problem has been eased tremen- 
dously. The Navy has made exhaustive 
studies to determine whether it would 
be possible to remove the islands on ex- 
isting carriers and has found that the 
cost of this change would be prohibitive. 
THE NEED FOR BETTER PROTECTION AGAINST TOR- 
PEDOES, BOMES, AND OTHER WEAPONS 

In the Navy’s existing carriers, partic- 
ularly those of the Essex type, there is 
a wooden flight deck which is most sus- 
ceptible to topside damage. On the other 
hand, the Midway class of carriers has a 
steel flight deck which is considered by 
the Navy to provide ample protection 
from topside damage. This type of 
flight deck will be installed on the new 
carriers of the Forrestal class. To install 
a steel flight deck on conversions of 
Essex type carriers would be prohibitive 
both as to weight and as to cost. 

As regards underwater damage, there 
will be installed on the Forrestal class 
carriers one additional protection which 
the Navy is very sure can repel any 
known torpedo. 

In brief, the requirement for the large 
carriers is completely analogous to the 
problem of airfields—civilian and mili- 
tary. Modern aviation can no longer op- 
erate satisfactorily and safely from the 
airfields which were constructed a few 
years ago and which were then entirely 
adequate. As the older airfields have 
been stretched and improved, so have our 
present carriers been modernized 
through conversion. But as airfields 
reach a limit of elasticity, so is there a 
limit to the possibilities of carrier con- 
version. If in the near future naval avi- 
ation is to make full use of the weapons 
at its disposal in carrying out its as- 
signed mission, adequate “airfields’— 
carriers of the Forrestal class—have be- 
come an imperative necessity. 

The funds which the pending bill 
would provide for a carrier of this class 
have been requested by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and this request has been approved 
by the Secretary of Defense, by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and by the President. 
In the interest of the national defense I 
strongly urge that these funds be ap- 
propriated by the Congress. In the 
interest of military balance I cannot 
comprehend how you could fail to ap- 
prove these funds. In the interest of 
naval air power and the complete con- 
trol of the seas and the air above, I urge 
you to make these funds available. In 
the interest of a mighty America com- 
manding a peaceful world, I plead with 
you to approve these funds. The appro- 
priation of these funds will greatly 
strengthen the bulwark of security in a 
free world. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Burpicx: On 
page 6, line 12, strike out the period, insert 
a colon and “Provided*further, That where 
an appropriation of funds is made for a spe- 
cific purpose in national defense no person 
shall be authorized or empowered to transfer 
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more than 10 percent of the specific funds 
for any other purpose in national defense.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Have we 
reached that point in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. We have. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have an 
amendment on page 6, line 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls 
attention to the fact that this amend- 
ment is offered to page 6, line 2. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I beg the 
Chair’s pardon; I thought the Clerk read 
line 12. 

Mr. BURDICK. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if it is a similar amendment? 
If anybody wants this amendment they 
can have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that the Mem- 
bers may understand, the Chair states 


that the gentleman has offered an. 


amendment to page 6, line 2, and the 
gentleman from North Dakota is now 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment. 2 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Congress really wants to take control of 
the money and keep it in their own con- 
trol and follow out the purposes for 
which the appropriation was made, this 
amendment will do it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may again be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(The Clerk again read the amend- 
ment.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would be dis- 
turbed about that amendment because 
it would withdraw control of the Cong- 
ress from the purse strings considerably. 
When Congress appropriates money un- 
der one of these items none of it can be 
transferred; but the gentleman by im- 
plication at least would let them trans- 
fer 10 percent. On a large item that 
might run into several million dollars. 
There is no transferability between these 
appropriation items now. 

Mr. BURDICK. The gentleman from 
Texas is no more disturbed about that 
than I am. I know funds for specific 
purposes are being transferred right 
along and the gentleman’s committee 
knows it. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman, I am 
afraid, is defeating the very purpose he 
is trying to achieve. Let us not have 
any transferability. We do not want any 
transferability. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
perfectly willing to have somebody 
strike it all out. I left 10 percent in 
there for emergency purposes, but you 
can strike it all out if you want to. Ijust 
got through listening to the gentleman 
and he said that where we are appropria- 
ting $30,000,000 for a specific purpose and 
only $6,000,000 have been used, the re- 
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mainder, the committee finds, has been 
transferred to some other purpose. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
must have confused me with somebody 
else. What I am trying to say is that 
they do not have a 10-percent transfer- 
ability now, but the gentleman would let 
them have that authority. 

Mr. BURDICK. That statement was 
made this afternoon, by more than one 
of the supporters of this measure. They 
inquired where the other $24,000,000 was 
and it was stated: “It was transferred to 
some other purpose.” 

I want to stop that and leave Congress 
in control of that fund. If you think 10 
percent is too much of a leeway, take it 
all out. I am willing to do that. I do 
not think this amendment requires any 
argument. 

Mr. MAHON. Why does not the gen- 
tleman just propose there be no trans- 
ferability between the appropriation 
items in the bill, and I will have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I will 
modify it, if I may, right now to read: 

No person shall be authorized to transfer 
any of the funds from one department to 
the other. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
asks unanimous consent to modify his 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. It does not occur to 
me, unless it would be on the Demo- 
cratic side, that any argument is neces- 
sary on the amendment; but if anyone 
thinks it is I will be glad to argue it. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ma- 
HON] evidently thinks this amendment 
is unnecessary; but he also knows, or at 
least his committee does, that funds-for 
specific purposes are being transferred 
to other purposes. What I want to do 
is to stop this practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burpicx: Page 
6, line 2, strike out the period, insert a semi- 
colon and the following: “and, Provided 
further, That where appropriation of funds 
is made for a specific purpose in the national 
defense, no person shall be authorized or 
empowered to transfer funds for any other 
purpose in the national defense.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Emergency fund 

For transfer by the Secretary of Defense, 
with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to any appropriation for military 
functions under the Department of Defense 
available for research and development, to 
be merged with and to be available for the 
same purposes, and for the same time period, 
as the appropriation to which transferred, 
$40,000,000. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri: Page 6, line 10, strike out “$40,000,000” 
and insert “$20,000,000.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this particular item might be com- 


pletely stricken out of the bill. It is very 
difficult to run it down and find out what 
the details are; however, I can give the 
references to where this item appears in 
the various documents published by the 
committee. 

The table on page 178, second volume 
of the hearings, Department of Defense, 
refers to it. On page 13 of the Ex- 
planatory Notes of this particular com- 
mittee hearing is a discussion of the 
particular emergency fund. Further on 
page 5 of the committee hearings, top of 
the page, there is a table in which you 
will find the item. 

Then finally, in volume 1 of the De- 
partment of Defense hearings, page 373, 
there is a little bit of discussion on this 
particular emergency fund. The gist of 
my amendment, of course, is to cut $20,- 
000,000 out of that fund, which would be 
a total cut of $40,000,000 because the 
committee has already cut it $20,000,000. 
The reason for it is this, and the reason 
I made the statement, that actually we 
could cut the entire amount out, is there 
is actually a balance of $70,550,530 that 
still remains from last year and would be 
available. Actually, if the $60,000,000 
were appropriated it would be a total of 
$130,000,000. 

In reading the testimony on page 373, 
Mr. Garlock, the Deputy Comptroller for 
the Budget, is the only witness who testi- 
fied in regard to this fund, and some of 
his testimony is particularly revealing 
and, I might state, an indication of all 
these hearings as far as giving us specific 
information about these items the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Department of De- 
fense come in and ask us to spend 
money for. 

On the bottom of page 374 the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Sixes] asked: 

Do you think the $60,000,000 you are ask- 
ing for this year is a safe estimate, or more 
than you will actually require? 


And Mr. Garlock answered: 
I would not know. 


On page 375 Mr. Garlock said, in an- 
swer to the question of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RiLEy]: 

How much did I understand you to say 
you have spent already in the fiscal year? 

Twelve million nine hundred and sixty- 
six thousand four hundred and seventy 
dollars. 


Then the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ritey] said: 


How much more will it take for the last 
6 months? 


Mind you, $13,000,000 for the first 6 
months. Mr. Garlock said: 
The estimate is $80,000,000. 


Although they could only spend $13,- 
000,000 the first 6 months, the estimate 
is $30,000,000 for the next 6 months. 
Then he said: 


I really do not know because we make no 
effort to spend the $90,000,000. 


Then again, on the bottom of the page 
Mr. Garlock, in answer to another ques- 
tion about how much money might be 
turned back on this, said: 


Unfortunately that does not happen to be 
the record. We have used it all. 
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He is the only witness who appears, 
and his testimony on details is practi- 
cally worthless. Yet he makes the state- 
ment on page 374 that the unexpended 
amount of this particular fund would go 
back to the United States Treasury. Yet 
information furnished to the committee 
of unexpended funds that are avail- 
able includes the carry-over sum of 
$70,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the only 
way to treat this sort of a request is to 
cut it down. I submit the whole thing 
should be cut out, but from the stand- 
point of simply being a little safe, I am 
cutting it down only $20,000,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman. yield? , 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would the gentle- 
man mind telling us what the source of 
the information is that advised him that 
the unexpended portion does not revert 
to the Treasury? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 
Summary of amounts available for ex- 
penditure, and expenditures fiscal year 
1953 estimate, which was furnished to 
the gentleman and the other gentlemen 
of the committee by the Defense Depart- 
ment, and you will find that item in 
there as $70,000,000 unexpended balance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Iam sorry, but the 
gentleman is looking at expenditures and 
obligations. He is not looking at that 
particular fund in that particular 
category. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I submit it 
is in there, and if the gentleman will 
look he will see it. At any rate, I again 
emphasize that only $13,000,000 was 
spent in ene 6-month period and it is 
obvious that they do not need 
$40,000,000. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, the time to 
be reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that the Members are not disturbed 
when they find that funds made avail- 
able have not been spent, squandered, 
thrown away. We should be happy that 
only $13,000,000,000 of the funds for the 
current fiscal year have been spent. It 
is fortunate that not all of the funds 
available have been spent, and we hope 
that they will not be expended. Appar- 
ently, officials have husbanded this fund 
with great jealousy. 

I think that the cut already made was 
perhaps the most indefensible cut the 
Committee on Appropriations made in 
the entire military budget. The sum has 
already been reduced from $60,000,000 
to $40,000,000. 

What is the purpose of this money? 
It is all for research and development. 
If there is anything we have a phobia on, 
probably, it is our research and develop- 
ment. That is all this money is for. It 
is put in the Office of the Secretary of 
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Defense so he can transfer it to the Army 
or the Navy or the Air Force or the Ma- 
rine Corps for research and development 
on something that gives special promise, 
like atomic artillery or some special thing 
of that sort. The Secretary through this 
fund can come in with additional help 
in an emergency and expedite develop- 
ment. Such a course might mean mil- 
lions of lives and billions of dollars. If 
there is any money in this bill that can 
be defended, it is this. On a roll call 
vote I certainly would not want to be in 
the position of striking out funds that 
are so vital as these are here for re- 
search and development. We have been 
saying we are for research and develop- 
ment. If these funds are not spent dur- 
ing the current fiscal year on this pro- 
gram, they revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 


Mr. TABER. It would not show 


$70,000,000 on the emergency fund if it 
had been transferred and not expended. 
It would show in the funds to which it 
was transferred on this sheet. That is 
the thing that appeals to me about it. It 
must be that this is an estimate that 
they would have $70,000,000 left. 

Mr. MAHON. I hope they have $70,- 
000,000 left. It will be in the Treasury 
and it will not be spent. But to let them 
have $40,000,000 for this key purpose 
of placing it wherever it may be needed 
in any of the three services in research 
and development seems to be the smart- 
est management that any portion of this 
bill contains. I cannot understand why 
we want tocut thissum. Iam surprised 
the gentleman from Missouri has offered 
this amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There was a certain 
amount, rather large, that was used out 
of this fund for the purpose of getting 
that special ammunition that was de- 
veloped and used in Korea. 

Mr. MAHON. That is _ right. It 
helped us very much in the Korean op- 
erations the year before last, and to some 
extent this year. If you are going to 
have fantastic weapons, this is one of the 
ways to get them. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Why is 
there not a little explanation in the hear- 
ings if all these statements are accurate, 
and why do you have a witness who 
knows so little about the subject on 
which he is testifying? 

Mr. MAHON. He cannot tell in ad- 
vance just what money may be required. 
Besides that, this was so simple and 
fundamental and elementary a matter, 
which has been developed and discussed 
in previous hearings, that it was more 
or less assumed by the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. There are 
many other appropriations for research 
and development in this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right, but they 
are budgeted for particular projects. 
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This provides a special research and 
development fund. 

Mr. CURTIS of Mi:souri. This is an- 
other cushion? 

Mr. MAHON. This is another cushion, 
if you want to call it that, to use in an 
emergency in defense of this country. I 
hope the House will not be so near- 
sighted as to strike out these very vital 
sums. We have brought the sum way 
down ‘n the committee. In my judg- 
ment it should have never been cut, 
anyway. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I notice in the Air 
Force budget $525,000,000 and in the 
Navy $450,000,000. 

Mr. MAHON. There is $1,700,000,000 
in this bill for research and development, 
and it is the best money in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 45, noes 50. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MaHon and 
Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 70, noes 58. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 

For expenses necessary for the Office of 

Public Information, $312,500. 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sutron: On 
page 6, line 11, strike out lines 11, 12, and 13, 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I ask for this additional 5 min- 
utes is to discuss another paragraph in 
this bill which I want to bring to the 
attention of the committee. 

For the first few minutes I would like 
to refer to line 21 on page 6, which 
reads: 

Title 3. Department of the Army: For pay, 
allowances, individual clothing, interest on 
deposits and permanent change of station 
travel, including transportation of depend- 
ents and household effects. 


Mr. Chairman, this is something that 
has been bothering me for some time. 
We hear speeches on this floor about the 
grave condition in which we are today, 
the turmoil and strife throughout the 
world. We hear statements that we are 
in world war III now. We hear other 
statements that we are just about to 
get into world war ITF. It is rather dis- 
turbing to me to see the wives and chil- 
dren going overseas to Japan, Europe, 
and other places. I say that for this 
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reason: If we are in world war III or 
if we are fixing to go into world war III, 
why do we crucify these wives and chil- 
dren by sending them overseas? Itisa 
great morale factor to the boys to have 
their families with them. That is one 
side of the question. But I would like 
to direct the attention of this commit- 
tee to exactly what it is costing the tax- 
payers each year to send those families 
into those areas, so that you as a com- 
mittee may investigate and find out 
whether we should send these families 
to foreign lands and take a chance on 
losing American citizens. 

During World Wars I and II, depend- 
ents were not sent overseas. I can see 
why we would send dependents to Pan- 
ama Canal or South America, the Hawai- 
ian Islands, or some place like that, but 
it is debatable whether we should sent 
them to Japan or Europe. 

For your information, I would like to 
give you the cost that the Department 
of Defense admits it costs each year, to 
send dependents overseas together with 
their household effects. This cost does 
not include preparations necessary for 
their shipment. 

For this purpose the Army each year 
spends $11,566,000. The Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, jointly, spend $21,940,039. 
The Air Corps spends $18,429,773. 

That makes a total appropriation for 
sending dependents overseas of $51,- 
935,812. 

To send the household effects the Army 
spends each year $31,205,880; the Marine 
Corps and Navy together spend $14,151,- 
289; and the Air Corps spends $42,360,- 
108, which makes a total for the house- 
hold effects of dependents to go over- 
seas $87,717,277. 

To send the dependents and household 
effects overseas costs the taxpayers of 
this country $139,653,089, plus the addi- 
tional expense of preparation. 

I just wanted to put the question be- 
fore the House whether it is good policy 
for us to continue to do that from a 
morale standpoint or whether we are 
sticking our neck out for those civilians 
we are sending abroad. I am not offer- 
ing an amendment to stop the practice, 
but I am calling it to your attention for 
serious consideration. 

Coming now to the amendment which 
I have offered, to delete $312,000 for the 
Office of Public Information. Each and 
every member of the committee remem- 
bers that a few weeks ago the Washing- 
ton newspapers carried stories about the 
scandal of the number of people in the 
Office of Public Information over at the 
Pentagon, and of the reporter who had 
such a job finding out how many peopie 
were employed there, and of our own 
colleague the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. HesBert], who was having trouble 
with officers of the Public Information 
Service, how they were evading him and 
circumventing him when he was seeking 
out waste in the Military Establishment, 

Mr. Chairman, I have looked into this 
matter as well as I could for the time 
that I have had, and from the Depart- 
ment of Defense I found that there are 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Office 
ef Secretary of Defense, 613 employees 
in the Office of Public Information. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to my friend 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Is this public informa- 
tion or just sheer, downright propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. SUTTON. Propaganda, I would 
say to the gentleman. This also in- 
cludes, if I may say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, radio pro- 
grams, with movie stars, and so forth on 
television at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. SHORT. Newspapers and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. SUTTON. Newspaper advertis- 
ing; yes. 

In the Military Establishment they 
have 1,653 personnel assigned to this in- 
formational service, and they are spend- 
ing a very large sum of money. I call 
the attention of the committee to the 
fact that this $312,500 is not all of the 
money involved, for the salary of these 
1,653 employees in Public Information is 
$9,807,856. That money is cached away 
in this appropriation bill. I asked one 
of the clerks, the chief clerk on the 
minority side of the committee, to point 
out where the appropriation was noted 
and he said this was so hidden in that 
you cannot find it; that is true, because 
I have looked through the bill myself 
and cannot find where that money is 
appropriated here. 

I say this $312,500 should be com- 
pletely deleted, and then at the end of 
debate on this amendment, another 
amendment should be adopted limiting 
the funds that may be expended on pub- 
lic information. I intend to offer such 
an amendment. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. ma 

Mr. DORN. I would like to say to 
the distinguished gent!eman from Ten- 
nessee, who is making a very great state- 
ment here both in regard to this Infor- 
mation Service and in the matter of 
dependents, that the one-hundred-and- 
thirty-million-odd dollars that he men- 
tioned a moment ago for the transport- 
ing of dependents of service people over- 
seas is only a beginning. If war started, 
these 50,000 dependents in Germany, I 
understand, become a first priority; 
their first duty would be to get them out 
of there. The roads over there would be 
clogged and military movement would 
be hamstrung just exactly like it was in 
France in 1940, and the cost of it then in 
lives and money we cannot even yet 
foretell. 

I thank the gentleman for his fine 
statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

‘ Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am wondering if 
the gentleman has taken cognizance of 
the fact that the original request for 
this requirement was $1,250,000, and 
after thorough investigation it was cut 75 
percent. 

Mr. SUTTON. I realize that, and the 
committee realizes how useless this Office 
of Public Information was, or it would 
not have cut it so deeply. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We based our ac- 
tion on the testimony submitted. 


Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman is well 
aware that this $312,500 is not all that 
is to be expended by this Office. Will the 
gentleman suppurt an amendment lim- 
iting the amount that can be spent for 
this Information Service? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee felt 
that the appropriation presently before 
th: House was adequate, that they could 
get along very well through the exercise 
of good management practices. 

Mr. SUTTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. If the gentle- 
man will offer an amendment that the 
Office of Public Information cannot ex- 
pend more than $312,500, I will withdraw 
my amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that we have 
already done that because we have said 
that that is all the money they are going 
to get in this bill. 

Mr. SUTTON. But it is very plain 
that they are going to spend $9,700,000 
in salaries. . 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If tre gentleman 
wants to cut out the entire public in- 
formation of the entire service that is 
one thing; that can be reached in other 
sections of the bill, but if the gentleman 
wnts to cut down the surplus he has 
referred to in this particular operation 
it can be done at this particular point. 

Mr. SUTTON. That is the reason I 
say cut this part out and then put a 
limitation on the amount of money they 
can expend. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I cannot go along 
with the gentleman to take it all out 
because the evidence before the commit- 
tee would not justify my supporting that. 
Very frankly, I thought when we tcok 
off 75 percent we had done a tough job 
on it, and the gentleman will agree on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This item was not even 
in this bill last year. There was no such 
appropriation in the bill last year. 

Mr. SUTTON. To my knowledge 
there was not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman is 
partially right and partially wrong. It 
was not in under the particular language 
here, but it was there in contributions 
from other sections of the services which 
contributed to this operation, including 
the Air Force and the others. 

Mr. GROSS. It was not in the bill 
last year? 

Mr.SHEPPARD. No. Wechanged it 
so we could take a single shot at the 
thing. 

Mr. GROSS. This is something en- 
tirely new? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The money was in 
the bill, but we have control of it this 
year that we did not have before, 
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Mr. SUTTON. I hope my amend- 
ment will be agreed to because under 
this bill there is over $11,000,000 to be 
expended for public information. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a coincidence per- 
haps that many of us are thinking about 
the same thing. On the desk I had the 
same amendment that my good friend 
from Tennessee has just offered. 

I want to bring out one very impor- 
tant fact and that is that this was not in 
the appropriation bill previously. It was 
placed there by the committee. There- 
fore, you are not taking away anything 
that they have not had previously. In 
other words, you are just putting them 
back to the status quo. You are taking 
away $312,500, and they did not have 
that before. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another thing 
we should consider about this matter. 
The gentlemen of the Appropriations 
Committee have told you that they have 
already reduced the amount for public 
information. I wish they would call this 
by its correct name. This is an amount 
for propaganda. After all, there is a 
certain amount of legitimate and effec- 
tive information that is produced, but 
if you will read a portion of the hearings 
you will find they are paying $45 a day 
for entertainers in the Department of 
Information, in the Army, the Air Force, 
the Engineers, and the Navy. That cer- 
tainly is not the type of thing we are 
thinking about today. 

After all, this is a separate unit. It is 
given to the Secretary of Defense. I 
would like to bring that out because it is 
important. 

There is one other reason why this 
should be considered very carefully. I 
hope the pending amendment is agreed 
to because, after all, it is only a small 
amount. Three hundred and twelve 
thousand and five hundred dollars is such 
an insignificant amount when you are 
thinking in terms of billions of dollars; 
but if we can save a few hundreds of 
thousands of dollars here, it will not be 
very long perhaps until we can cut off 
something like a billion or the four or 
five billion dollars that have been re- 
ferred to. Also this money that the gen- 
tleman mentioned, some 9 or 11 million 
dollars for information in the other three 
departments, is not the entire picture. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. In the Department of 
Defense alone they have one job which 
pays $14,500, another which pays $11,- 
500; they have 613 civil employees in the 
Department of Defense alone the sal- 
aries of which amount to $2,349,193. 

Mr. BEAMER. In addition to that, 
there are many indirect costs. They will 
assign duties to some of the boys in the 
ranks. We have no record of that. The 


Armed Services Committee does not 
know what that cost is, either. 
volves an assignment of work. 

Mr. SUTTON. And in addition to the 
$312,500 there are $11,000,000 for the 
Office of Public Information. 


It in- 
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Mr. BEAMER. I think we will both 
agree again that it is very definitely a 
matter of propaganda in many cases. I 
think we should remember back a few 
moments to the time the UMT bill was 
being considered, how much money and 
energy was spent by the three armed 
services trying to sell the idea of UMT to 
this country. I saw it on television and 
I heard it on radio, and I think you saw 
the same thing. I submit to you that it 
was propaganda and not information. 

Mr. SUTTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Chairman, I would like to cor- 
rect one statement that my friend from 
California made: It is public relations 
instead of information. 

Mr. BEAMER. I do not know about 
that. You can call a rose by another 
name, but it still smells the same. I 
hope the amendment will pass. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. . 

Mr. Chairman, I have been listening to 
the expressions of doubts and confusion 
in regard to the appropriation bill now 
before us. I want to call the attention 
of the House to that part of my remarks 
on April 3, 1951, at which time I was op- 
posing the Pentagon’s proposed univer- 
sal training bill and the centralized staff. 
That part of my remarks that I direct 
your attention to commence on page 
3239, volume 97, part 3. I will not under- 
take to read them, nor will I ask to have 
them reincorporated here. I do want to 
point out, though, that in those remarks 
I included excerpts of statements from 
two studies made by the Army and the 
Pentagon relative to their own activities, 
Both studies, one by Col. S. L. A. Mar- 
shall, and the other by the well-known 
management relations staff of Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget, of New York and 
Chicago, in their reports, condemn the 
General Staff’s centralization tactics 
from a military standpoint as well as 
from an economic standpoint. If you 
want something interesting in the light 
of this budget, read the excerpts which 
I incorporated, in which they recom- 
mended changes for the purpose of draw= 
ing the budget so that it could be under- 
stood not only by this Congress but by 
the Military Establishment. You will 
wonder why that proposed action has 
not been taken since 1949. The fact is 
that those studies and reports were so 
startling to those who do not desire those 
changes that they were marked “Confi- 
dential” and locked up. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MAHON asked and was given per=- 
mission to yield the time allotted him 
to Mr. HEBERT.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we should give a little consideration to 
part 3 of the committee hearings in con- 
nection with this bill. The gentleman 


‘ 
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from Kansas [Mr. ScrRIVNEK], questioning 
General Devine, asked this question: 

Mr. ScRIVNER. Why the increase of $200,000 
for increased radio programing cost? What 
kind of programs are we providing? 

General DEVINE. We provide a certain num- 
ber of radio programs primarily to overseas 
broadcasting stations. Some of these are 
originated and prepared in studios in Holly- 
wood. The chief increase in cost is the sal- 
aries of actors. By an arrangement with the 
musicians’ union and actors in Hollywood, we 
have in the past been able to get the services 
of those people for something like one-third 
of the current Hollywood rate. There was 
some advantage to the actors and musicians, 
but they have not liked the agrecment, and 
gradually we have had to raise our price. The 
last agreement set the price at about $45 per 
program hour for actors and musicians. 


I wonder whether that includes $45 
an hour or more while these glamour 
boys and girls are being transported 
from one point to another to put on 
radio and television programs. Contin- 
uing his testimony, General Devine says: 

Up to last year we were able to get them 
for about $25. The current rate is much 
higher. It is about $75. We felt their de- 
mands were just and, as a matter of fact, 
had little choice but to accept them. 

Mr. ScRIvNER. Oh, you had another op- 
tion; you could have cut them out? 

General DEvINE. Yes, sir; that is always 
possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we hear about 
these people contributing their talents to 
the defense effort, and so forth, but this 
contribution does not sound like much of a 
contribution. 


And it certainly does not. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield, this has to do with recruiting. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be, but it is 
all part of the stupendous spending con- 
tained elsewhere in this bill, and it 
should be cut to the irreducible mini- 
mum. These so-called performers are 
paid $75 an hour, when most of the peo- 
ple who watch television and listen to 
the radio programs think they are con- 
tributing their services. 

Mr. SIKES. The committee did not 
allow that $75 an hour. 

Mr. GROSS. The testimony I have 
just read quotes General Devine as say- 
ing this: 

Up to last year we were able to get them 
(actors) for about $25 (an hour). The cur- 
rent rate is much higher. It is about $75. 


I find no limitation in the language 
of this bill which would prohibit any 
branch of the service from paying $75 
an hour or any other amount for the 
services of actors, singers, musicians, 
sports broadcasters, announcers, news 
commentators, or script writers who 
might be used in recruiting or for the 
purpose of disseminating alleged public 
information. 

I also note in these hearings an in- 
conclusive discussion as to whether 
Frankie Laine was paid $3,000 or $6,000 
a week, apparently out of funds appro- 
priated to the Military Establishment. 

Altogether this is high-priced talent 
no matter whether it is for recruiting or 
for just plain propaganda purposes. It 
is a luxury the taxpayers cannot afford 
and I am cutting it out. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
{[Mr, HEBERT]. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to address myself to the amendment of- 
fered to strike from the bill the $312,500 
for the Office of Public Information in 
the Department of Defense. I rise in 
opposition to that amendment. I do not 
think anybody who is familiar with my 
own activities in this House and par- 
ticularly familiar with the activities of 
the committee I am privileged to head, 
the Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
can question for 1 minute my attitude 
toward propagandists and press agency 
in the Government, and my attitude 
particularly toward what I refer to as 
the “Potomac pitchmen” across the river 
in the Pentagon. 

This is a problem that needs a great 
deal of examination, but it needs an 
examination with a realistic approach. 
I believe the whole matter should be gone 
into and thoroughly investigated and 
extensively explored, and my Subcom- 
mittee on Armed Services is prepared to 
do that within the next several weeks. 

We are in the position of having a very 
sick patient on our hands. The Public 
Information Service of the Department 
of Defense is a very sick patient, in fact, 
in my opinion, there is every symptom 
of malignancy, but there is no cure for 
the patient by taking a cleaver and 
chopping his neck off. I do not think 
that a very realistic approach at all. 

I think the manner in which the Ap- 
propriations Committee has gone about 
this problem is the proper approach, 
They have reduced in the particular in- 
stance the Department of Public Defense 
Information 75 percent of the appropria- 
tion and pin-pointed the amount al- 
lowed in order that they can keep their 
fingers on the pulse of the situation 
while this very sick patient is being 
treated. In the other fields of public 
information, in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, they have reduced it 50 percent, 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween a public information officer and a 
public relations officer and a press agent 
or a propagandist. There is a definite 
need for public information officers and 
public information personnel within our 
Defense Department. It facilitates mat- 
ters, it expedites the handling of news 
in a legitimate and orderly manner. 
What I object to is press agency and 
propaganda in Government. But while 
those sharing that objection voice them- 
selves, do not let us lose sight of the very 
necessary function of the legitimate pub- 
lic information officer. 

I certainly urge upon the committee 
that it reject this amendment, except 
this minimum amount of money which is 
just a going function for the Department 
of Public Information in the Pentagon, 
and allow the subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee the oppor- 
tunity to go into this whole matter and 
explore it fully and survey it completely, 
and develop the proper answer in an or- 
derly manner. But I urge you, do not go 
helter skelter today just throwing a meat 
cleaver hither, thither, and yon, thus 
removing all hope of ever restoring 
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health to a very sick patient, which needs 
treatment from understanding hands. 

The manner in which the Public In- 
formation Office in the Defense Depart- 
ment has been directed leaves much to 
be desired. At times its direction has 
been in fields which should have never 
been invaded. Propaganda has been 
spread with little regard to its legitimate 
function. In my opinion much of the 
unpleasantness which now exists be- 
tween some congressional committees 
and the Pentagon is the direct result of 
the inadequateness, ineptness, and lack 
of ability to understand the problem at 
hand on the part of the director. 

Complaints about the manner in which 
the Department of Defense information 
office functions have been multiple. 
There is much going on, or perhaps not 
going on, which does not readily meet the 
eye. I know all this. I know what a 
farce the Defense Public Information 
Office is at the present time. I know of 
the abuses being practiced and of the 
overstaffed offices where loafing is the 
order of. the day. 

I readily admit all of this, but at the 
same time I insist that this amendment is 
not the way to correct these evils. We 
simply cannot just blow out the candle. 
We must kept a spark burning with 
which to rekindle the fire at the proper 
time. I assure you that my committee 
will do everything in its power to clean 
up the entire mess, but allow us the priv- 
ilege of doing it in an orderly and con- 
structive manner and not by means of a 
sudden death as here proposed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GROSS. This item was not in 
last year’s bill. We are not, in fact, us- 
ing a meat ax on them. 

Mr. MAHON. This item was in the 
bill last year, and was three or four times 
as much as isin the bill this year. It was 
in the bill in a different form last year 
through contributions from the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense to set this up. We 
changed the manner of putting it in the 
bill this year over last year, in order to 
pinpoint it and know exactly where all 
the money was. We cut them down 75 
percent. There must be some kind of 
public information for the 150,000,000 
Americans who are entitled to legitimate 
information so I think we ought to clarify 
the situation. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. I would like to know, 
then, if they succeeded very well with- 
out this last year, why is it so essential 
this year? This is simply a new item 
and, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee indicates, in previous years it was 
not in the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. They had the money 
last year. They had four times more 
money. They had the office, they had 
the people, they had the directive. The 
gentleman just fails to understand. 

Mr. BEAMER. I do not gather that 
from reading the report. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman just 
does not understand the report. 
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Mr. MEADER. I _ understand it. 
When I read the report and it says there 
was nothing there, it means nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sutton]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to add just a 
few comments to the debate earlier in 
the afternoon. I have enjoyed this de- 
bate tremendously because I feel I have 
some supporters and friends who think 
somewhat like I do. On August 9, 1951, 
when the $56,000,000,000 military bill was 
before the House, I referred to the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. W1GGLESworTH] 
on the bill then before us, and based on 
what those three gentlemen had said, I 
said the following: 

I am just about convinced that the Con- 
gress of the United States has substantially 
lost control of the affairs of this country. 
When men of their type are forced to come 
into this well and tell us they are unable to 
get information from the military adminis- 
trators, and that detailed information is not 
forthcoming or that satisfactory answers to 
questions are not available, that is some- 
thing for us to be concerned about. 


That is the debate here this afternoon. 
I was alone at that time. I was severely 
criticized by the newspapers of *he coun- 
try for making such an observation last 
August 1951. Now, it is the story before 
us. In the same debate on that bill, I 
raised the question with the gentleman 
as to how fast—that is, how many bil- 
lions of dollars per month—they in- 
tended to spend of the $56,000,000,000, 
because I knew that the rate of spend- 
ing would determine the tempo of in- 
dustry in this country, and the disposi- 
tion of such funds as the Treasury might 
raise. 

A few weeks ago I sat in on a confer- 
ence with 35 of our large industrialists 
and I expect to meet with them again 
soon. They came to the conclusion that 
under no circumstances could the Treas- 
ury possibly put over the production line 
in excess of $4,000,000,000 of military 
orders per month with the equipment we 
have in this country at the present time. 
Now, take that $4,000,000,000 or $48,000,- 
000,000 per annum, and compare it with 
what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] said witk respect to the $52,000,- 
000,000 per year; they are ticking along 
right together. There are reasons for 
many of these things. The third propo- 
sition I raised last August was the ques- 
tion of obsolesence, if you went ahead 
and built this equipment more quickly. 
Mr. Manon, the gentleman from Texas, 
stated a while ago that we do not want 
equipment which will not work in com- 
bat. That has to do with obsolesence, 
and there are plenty of reasons why the 
military administrators are not furnish- 
ing the specifications for this equipment 
to the production managers of this coun- 
try. There are many men in the military 
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who do not want this equipment yet be- 
cause they are not too sure that we are 
going to use it. One other point is this 
question of the steel strike, which is now 
before us. Suppose this strike goes into 
effect, and the President backs up what 
the unions have said? What does that 
do? That serves notice on every indus- 
trial enterprise in this country that the 
United States Government, insofar as 
the present administration is concerned, 
has adopted a policy that profits shall 
be paid out in wages before arriving at 
taxable income. What does that do? 
That serves notice on the people of this 
country that the revenues of this coun- 
try are to tremendously drop when that 
formula goes into operation. Then, if 
permit is granted to raise the price of 
steel to $12 a ton, what do you think that 
does to this budget we are now consid- 
ering? Talk about having control of our 
affairs. I propose to support the Coudert 
amendment as I have right along. You 
have heard me stand on this floor time 
and again and say that I would gladly 
support a $14,00C,000,000 cut in this 
over-all budget; that I would take care 
of my situation after we cut $14,000,000,- 
000 off. The Coudert amendment will 
still be in the right direction, but it does 
not necessarily dohe job. I hope we 
can adopt it, and I shall certainly sup- 
port it. I wish I had had a chance to 
support it a year ago so as to get a little 
sense into this program. 

I have raised this question because I 
am not at all content with what is likely 
to come out of this steel strike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Court of Military Appeals, 
$250,000. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: Page 6, after line 16, insert a new 
paragraph: 

“No part of any appropriation in this act 
shall be used to pay rent on space to be 
utilized for recruiting purposes; and no part 
of any appropriation in this act may be used 
for pay and allowances of military personnel 
assigned to recruiting duty in excess of 25 
percent of the amount expended for such 
purpose during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think this amrendment properly comes 
at this point in the bill. I make the 
point of order against the amendment 
for that reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chai 
hear the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I present this amendment at this 
point in the bill for several reasons. I 
know it is customary for such amend- 
ments to be considered at the conclusion 
of the bill. However, the point of order 
that has been raised cannot be supported 
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because the amendment does not restrict 
or prevent any other appropriation from 
being made. It simply states that no 
part of the appropriation to be made 
should be paid for rent. So that would 
not have any effect on any appropriation 
that we would make for over-all re- 
cruiting. 

It also limits the amount of money 
which can be spent for recruiting pur- 
poses, and is a per centum of what’ was 
spent in the last year, and therefore 
would not have any effect on the other 
appropriations in this bill. 

I am offering it at this point because 
it is in order and could apply to the en- 
tire bill, and I think it is a matter of 
policy which ought to be discussed at this 
time. For that reason I think the point 
of order should be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foranp). The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jones] 
offers an amendment to the bill now 
under consideration, H. R. 7391. The 
amendment is offered at page 6, follow- 
ing the language at the end of title 2 
of the bill. Since it relates to the en- 
tire bill, the Chair would suggest that 
the gentleman withhold the amendment 
until later. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take these few min- 
utes not for the purpose of any quarrel 
with the Appropriations Committee. As 
a matter of fact, they have my deepest 
sympathy. They have tried as best they 
could to perform an impossible job. 
There is simply not any way for these 
gentlemen, and I think the House is now 
beginning to realize it, to handle a $46,- 
000,000,000 bill and inquire into every 
agency, branch, and department of the 
Armed Forces. Certainly they were not 
to blame for hat situation; we are. We 
are cutting off money at times here when 
probably we are not quite sure of our 
position. I think, as a matter of fact, 
we had better take $100,000 of this money 
we are cutting off and properly staff this 
committee and give the staff the author- 
ity to go into these figures before they 
come to the floor. I make that state- 
ment very sincerely and in all fairness 
to the committee. They of necessity 
must listen to the officers who come over 
for the specific purpose of justifying the 
appropriation, and then the committee 
has neither the staff nor the time to in- 
quire into the accuracy of those state- 
ments. So again I say they have my 
sympathy. 

Here is one matter that I want to 
bring to the attention of the House at 
this time, and that is the activities of 
the various governmental departments, 
and at this time especially the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the field of educa- 
tion. About a year and a half ago I de- 
cided to see if I could not find out some- 
thing about the educational operations 
being carried on by the many, many gov- 
ernmental departments. After about a 
year and a half with a very fine research 
staff I found that in 1950 the Federal 
Government was spending in the field of 
education about $4,000,000,000; it is prob- 
ably more now. It might be interesting 
right at this point to say that the entire 
public school system of the entire ele- 
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mentary, grade, and high schools cost 
only $4,600,000,000. That gives you some 
idea of how we have permitted the Fed- 
eral Government’s drift into the field of 
education. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it not true that the 
major part of that expenditure was to 
cover the GlI-training program under 
the GI bill of rights. 

Mr. BARDEN. Certainly; about 80 
percent, I may say to the gentleman, 
But that still does not change the pic- 
ture one iota; it simply explains up to 
that extent. That is to say, we know 
where it went but not how it was spent. 
Here is what we found: In the Depart- 
ment of Defense we found they reported 
expenditures in the various type schools 
approximately $270,000,000—let me say 
right at this point that if there is any- 
thing in the world I think is unanimous- 
ly objectionable to the American people 
it is that the Federal Government 
should have anything to do with the 
operating and the formation of policy 
and direction, and so forth, of our school 
system. In America we do not want 
that, yet may I say that these schools 
that are now being operated in France, 
Germany, and elsewhere around the 
world are being operated by the Armed 
Forces; their curriculum is being estab- 
lished, the Armed Forces say what 
courses they shall teach, how they shall 
be operated, the type of teachers that 
shall be employed, and the amount of 
salaries that shall be paid. Now, for the 
first time since this Government has 
been operating, has there been a thor- 
ough study of the Federal Government’s 
activities in the field of education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, in fol- 
lowing up these appropriations, they ac- 
counted to us for approximately $270,- 
000,000 in various schools. When they 
reached that point they then gave me 
this statement, and here is the letter 
from the Department of Defense. I wish 
you would pay particular attention to the 
following paragraph: 

It has not been possible to provide mean- 
ingful figures in some reports concerning 
obligations. Estimates were made, when 
possible, but the nature of some of the Army 
educational and training activities is such 
that even approximate estimates are not pos- 
sible. At Army service schools, for example, 
the only available information concerns 
amounts obligated under “Army training” 
which cannot be furnished as representing 
the total cost of operating the schools since 
they do not include amounts required to 
furnish standard supplies and equipment 
issued through normal supply channels, such 
as travel in connection with the schools or 
numerous expenses provided for in other 
cost categories. In this same connection, 
it should be noted that the pay of personnel 
participating in Army educational programs 
is paid from other appropriations, and con- 
sequently is not included in obligations 
shown for educational activities. 
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Now, after showing specifically the ex- 
penditure of $270,000,000, and quoting 
that paragraph, it could mean either 
$270,000,000 more or a billion more be- 
cause it covers the whole field. 

I picked up the report and the hear- 
ings and I find this kind of explanation 
right down to minute detail. Itis avery 
unusual thing that before the ink gets 
dry on what they have written me they 
are able to give a very detailed statement 
here. I wish you would listen to this 
one paragraph: 

Trade school training in technical skills 
for reservists on an inactive duty status. 

Instruction in such subjects as metalwork- 
ing, welding, and instrument repair will be 
offered to reservists who have indicated a 
desire to improve their skills in those fields. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the 
same amount as that approved for fiscal year 
1952, will be required to offer this training 
to 5,000 individuals at an average cost of 
$30 per trainee. 


What kind of a sensible vocational 
training program can you put on for $30 
per trainee? It is utterly absurd, and 
you might just as wel! throw that $150,- 
000 into the gutter; it would be just as 
sensible as using it in this way. 

I have a subcommittee in operation of 
which I am chairman, and I expect to 
call in every department of the Govern- 
ment to not only justify these things but 
let us know what is going on. Why, I 
called the State Department, and I have 
gone over the picture with them. The 
Army will set up a high school in some 
town in Germany or France. Do you 
think they will let the State Department 
children go to it? No. The State De- 
partment fathers and mothers must pay 
to the Army approximately $250 in 
tuition in order to go to the Army schools 
set up to operate as a high school com- 
parable to the high schools in this coun- 
try. It does not make sense. The State 
Department says there should be some 
school available to them, andIagree. If 
you are going to make schools available 
to the Marine Corps, the Navy, and 
Army, why not let the State Department 
or any other Government children go to 
the schools there, being operated by the 
Government? Yet the Army makes 
them pay $250 in tuition in order for 
that child to go. There is that kind of 
a foolish set-up going on. I think the 
Defense Department should have made 
this known to the committee. But ap- 
parently they are not interested in sav- 
ing the United States taxpayers’ money. 
They would let us set up another sys- 
tem of schools for the State Department 
and another for any other branch of 
Government that might be operating in 
that same place. Duplication and waste 
seems to be the order of the day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell me, in relation to these 
schools being established both at home 
and abroad by the military, that we turn 
over to the military these lump sums for 
educational purposes, and they them- 
selves determine the facilities, the sup- 
plies, the curriculum, the teaching per- 
sonnel and all without any regulation or 
check by the Congress of the United 
States; that we grant them blanket au- 
thority? 

Mr. BARDEN. I regret to state that 
that is the situation. I do not know that 
they are so much to blame. This is not 
so much a blame upon them as it is upon 
ourselves. That is just putting it frankly. 
Schools are necessary and we left it to 
them. They should have some place to 
file a report. 

. Mr. SHORT. I quite agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Certainly there ought 
to .be some coordination between the 
Armed Forces or any other department 
that isoperating in the school field in 
the Office of Education, or some place. 
Now here is exactly what my objective is 
in setting up the committee to hold hear- 
ings and making inquiry into this prob- 
lem, and that is to require every single 
governmental agency or department that 
spends one dollar for education to file a 
detailed statement of its program, its 
cost, and the results obtained, with some 
central office, and I think the Office of 
Education is the proper department. 
Then any committee dealing with the 
appropriations for any department could 
call up the Office of Education and say, 
“Let us have this report with their com- 
ment.” Then I think we could reach 
an intelligent conclusion on a matter of 
this kind. 

Mr. SHORT. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me it is not only 
good gospel, but sound psychology that 
as a man thinketh, so is he, and it is true 
also with a nation. Ideas are the most 
powerful weapons in this world, and I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from North Carolina, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Education, for the 
interest that he has taken in this prob- 
lem and for setting up this committee to 
invite—not so much to investigate—but 
to invite all who are interested to appear 
before the committee and give us the 
benefit of their wisdom. It certainly 
needs guidance. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Iam not inclined to be an investi- 
gator and I am not after anyone, so to 
speak, but it did not take me so very long 
after being chairman of the Committee 
on Education to find that that particular 
field had just been ignored. 

Mr. SHORT. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. Fortunately, I do 
think we have an excellent administrator 
in the Office of Education, and I am as 
hard to please when it comes to adminis- 
trators as anyone. I know he does not 
like to involve himself in any of the in- 
side State matters, and it is obnoxious 
to him to even suggest that he do so. 
He has fired some men down there that 
did involve themselves and he is prob- 


ably going to fire some more, I think, 
that have been tinkering around in the 
field of education. Recently he made 
this statement before a congressional 
committee and I would like to quote it: 

Dr. McGraTH. We are very sensitive in the 
Office of Education about the use of any 
such word as “veto power” or domination or 
anything like that, and I will tell you why, 
Mr. Congressman. 

We subscribe to the States’ rights idea 
with regard to education. I think the Amer- 
ican public, by and large, subscribes to that. 


With that set-up I do think there is 
a field here where we can be of some help 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
I would not dare ask either one of the 
gentlemen to give me detailed informa- 
tion on the subject of schools, because 
they have just run them as they please. 
They have set up their own curriculum, 
and if they want to set up their own 
propaganda, that is all right, too; they 
do that, but the general is the head man. 
Some are good but some not quite so 
good, but certainly it is not very tasty 
to the American people to have as much 
money as is being spent in the field of 
education to be spent under the direct 
supervision and control of any particular 
Federal agency, bureau or administrator, 
and that is what we are facing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it or is it not a 
fact that about a year ago the Congress 
placed the jurisdiction of this operation 
within the Office of Education, and that 
they are now directing the curriculum 
and the modus operandi on the conti- 
nental United States? I am not speak- 
ing of outside the continental United 
States. 

Mr. BARDEN. No. As a matter of 
fact, I expect the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation would resist even the authority 
of direction. I think his field is prop- 
erly the field of consulting, and so forth. 
Recently they have started conferring 
with them, since the Quattlebaum re- 
ports came out. Probably the gentleman 
is speaking of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
which dealt with schools on bases, among 
other defense areas. But even with these 
schools the Office of Education has for 
all practical purposes passed all manage- 
ment and control over to the local au- 
thorities. Might I also say there is no 
trouble with the on-base public schools 
in the United States. We know about 
them. I am really addressing myself to 
the schools that are not covered by Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as we are considering 
H. R. 7391, a bill providing appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense and 
related independent agencies, I would 
like to submit some observations. The 
physical affairs of our country are in a 
very precarious position. We are facing 
an all-time high of peacetime appropria- 
tions and possible deficit. 

During the time I have been privi- 
leged to serve in public office, I have 
endeavored to honestly portray to the 
people how much money is spent and 
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for what purpose. I am not in accord 
with the amount of spending as de- 
termined in the various appropriation 
bills. This spending, whatever the 
amount, must be paid for by the tax dol- 
lars of our people. In my judgment, the 
Congress has been appropriating and 
spending far too much money and I have 
been constantly endeavoring to help re- 
duce every appropriation. I have like- 
wise attempted to help bring about 
greater efficiency in government and 
thereby reduce our costs. 

There is no apparent clearly defined 
program on the part of our defense offi- 
cials providing for an orderly production 
of tools of war. For this reason, I be- 
lieve the House should change its policy 
and not appropriate more money until 
we have an assurance from the defense 
officials that the money is needed and 
will be carefully spent. 

We all want those in the service to 
have sufficient equipment to defend their 
lives and we want an adequate defense 
program for the Nation. However, with 
the known corruption and duplication of 
expenditures it is time we carefully 
analyze the military expenditures as it 
seems to me that some of our military 
leaders do not recognize that the money 
they are spending comes from taxes paid 
by all the people. I ask my colleagues 
here in Congress to join with me in mak- 
ing a survey to determine what is abso- 
lutely essential to maintain our free- 
doms. Any expenditure not under that 
category should be carefully studied be- 
fore appropriations are made. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments there- 
to close immediately. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iobject, Mr. Chairman, 
and move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order to complete the educational 
picture that our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. BarDEN] has just presented to 
the House. There is another angle of 
this educational program that is and 
should be of interest to every Member 
of the Congress. 

You will recall that in the Eighty-first 
Congress we approved Public Law 815, 
which carried a provision for a Nation- 
wide study of the needs for school facili- 
ties. This survey has practically been 
completed by the Federal Commissioner 
of Education. Through the wisdom or 
lack of wisdom of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, he has 
assigned me the duty of conducting a 
special subcommittee investigation to 
make a study of this national survey. 

This subcommittee is in session now 
and will remain in session through Fri- 
day of this week. It will resume hear- 
ings on the 23d of April for < period of 
four additional days. If any Members are 
interested in the question of the needs 
of your schools from the standpoint of 
added school facilities, we will be pleased 
to have you come over before the com- 
mittee and give us the benefit of your 
views and tell us of the problems that 
exist within your particular States and 
school districts. 
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We have a real problem. Time will 
not permit me to attempt to give you 
the enormity of the problem that faces 
the American people beyond saying that 
we are 20 years behind in the matter of 
school buildings, that the country needs 
600,000 additional classrooms, and that 
there are over 1,700,000 boys and girls 
that will not have a school roof over 
them on the first of September 1952. 
Those are some of the highlights of what 
this survey uncovered. Time will not 
permit me to explain them in detail, 
but if you will come before the commit- 
tee we will try to give you the details 
of one of the most shocking problems 
imaginable in America today, the con- 
dition of our public schools. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE III 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY . 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
interest on deposits, and permanent change 
of station travel, including transportation of 
dependents and household effects, for mem- 
bers of the Army on active duty (except those 
undergoing reserve training); expenses inci- 
dent to movement of troop detachments, in- 
cluding rental of camp sites and procure- 
ment of utility and other services; expenses 
of military courts, boards and commissions; 
expenses of apprehension and delivery of 
deserters, prisoners, and soldiers absent with- 


. out leave, including payment of rewards (not 


to exceed $25 in any one case), and costs of 
confinement of military prisoners in nonmili- 
tary facilities; donations of not to exceed $25 
to each prisoner upon each release from con- 
finement in an Army prison (other than a 
disciplinary barracks) and to each person 
discharged for fraudulent enlistment; wel- 
fare, recreation, and informational services, 
educational services for Army enlisted per- 
sonnel; subsistence and clothing for resale, 
as authorized by law; authorized issues of 
articles to prisoners, other than those in dis- 
ciplinary barracks; civilian clothing, not to 
exceed $30 in cost, to be issued each person 
upon each release from an Army prison, other 
than a disciplinary barracks; medals and 
awards; subsistence of enlisted personnel, 
selective-service registrants called for induc- 
tion and applicants for enlistment while held 
under observation, and prisoners (except 
those at disciplinary barracks), or reimburse- 
ment therefor while such personnel are sick 
in hospitals; subsistence of supernumeraries 
necessitated by emergent military circum- 
stances; and chaplains’ activities; $4,393,000,- 
000: Provided, That section 212 of the act of 
June 30, 1932 (5 U. S. C. 59a), shall not apply 
to retired military personnel on duty at the 
United States Soldiers’ Home: Provided fur- 
ther, That the duties of the librarian at the 
United States Military Academy may be per- 
formed by a retired officer detailed on active 
duty. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi: On page 7, line 23, strike out 
“$4,393,000,000” and insert “$4,388,000,000, of 
which not to exceed $197,000,000 shall be 
available for travel of the Army.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph, and on this amendment, 
and all amendments thereto, close in 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to reduce by a small amount the 
allowance for travel for the Department 
of the Army personnel. The committee 
has seen fit to cut this allowance. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think you will find 
that when the Army subcommittee 
worked on this we cut travel $12,800,000, 
and only leave $189,200,000 for travel of 
the Army now. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. It is my 
understanding that $203,000,000 was left 
for the Department of the Army. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am just talking 
about the operation of the subcommittee 
as disclosed in some of our discussions. 
I can tell you right now exactly what was 
done. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I appre- 
ciate the clarification, but this is what 
the committee clerk informed me as to 
what it was. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. If there was any mis- 
understanding about this matter, the 
request for funds for this item in the 
1953 bill was $202,000,000, and the com- 
mittee cut it $12,800,000, down to $189,- 
200,000, and if a misunderstanding arose 
about the figures which the gentleman 
obtained at the desk I ask unanimous 
consent that he be allowed to restate his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sm1t-1], as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi. On page 7, line 23, strike out the 
sum and insert ‘$4,383,000,000, of which not 
to exceed $192,000,000 shall be available for 
travel of the Army.” 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I might be permitted to revise the 
amendment for the purpose of reducing 
the travel of the Army pay by $5,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. Then the gentleman’s 
language, which I shall, of course, have 
to oppose, will be to limit the amount of 
money available for travel of the Army 
to $184,200,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
correct, according to the language which 
the gentleman from Kansas. [Mr. 
ScRIVNER] gave me—it should be reduced 
to $184,200,000. 

Mr. SIKES. And the gentleman’s fig- 
ure striking out the language “$4,393,- 
000” would be changed to ‘$4,388,000”; 
would it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
tleman is correct. 6 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the amendment for 
purposes of clarification. 

There was no objection, 


The gene 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, line 23, strike out the sum and 
insert “$4,388,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$184,000,000 shall be available for travel of 
the Army.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the modification of the amendment 
as submitted by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sm1TH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of this amendment is 
to increase in a small degree the cut in 
the funds for the travel of the Army, 
which has already been made by the 
committee, and to emphasize the need 
for the change in some of the plans and 
regulations in regard to travel of the 
Army in an attempt to cut down the 
waste which has developed in this travel, 
which is a hang-over from policies fol- 
lowed during World War II. There has 
been some improvement on those poli- 
cies in the Army from the time of this 
wasteful shifting around since World 
War II, but I think there is room for 
further improvement. If the Army gets 
specific instructions to cut this sum by 
this amount, I believe they will change 
their regulations and change some of 
their plans in reference to training of 
personnel, whereby they can accomplish 
it in a more economical manner and as 
a result achieve this saving. 

You are all familiar with some of the 
costs that piled up in our training pro- 
gram in World War II. Ata time when 
a man would be inducted on the west 
coast and shipped to the east coast and 
then shipped down South, all in a period 
of 10 days, without the possibility of 
any type of training in between. Itisa 
waste of time on the part of the soldier 
as well as on the part of the Army. 
There has been some improvement 
along that line, but there has not been 
enough improvement in the present 
emergency that has resulted in a sharp 
increase in our Armed Forces. For in- 
stance, a large group of men were sent 
to the Hawaiian Islands for basic train- 
ing. The Government is going to have 
to pay the expenses of shipping those 
men back at the conclusion of their 
training. If this amendment is adopted, 
I think a similar amendment should be 
adopted for each of the other services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKEs] is recognized. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, as much 
as I would like to concur in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SmitH], I cannot in good 
conscience do so. Undoubtedly all of us 
here have been disturbed by what we 
consider abuses of travel by the Armed 
Forces, but I would like to point out that 
in 1952 there was available for this ap- 
propriation $212,625,000. This is for 
travel of men in the Army. This is not 
for travel of dependents. This is not 
for transportation of things. This is 
only for travel of men in the Army. In 
1952 they had $212,625,000. They asked 
for less than that this year. They asked 
for $202,000,000. The committee cut it 
down to $189,200,000. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sm1TH] asks to cut 
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it $5,000,000 more. The committee 
would like to have cut this item more, 
but I must point out that 700,000 enlist- 
ments expire this fiscal year. The en- 
listments of almost half of the total force 
of the Army expire during this coming 
year. Those men have to be sent home 
and new men have to be brought in in 
order to keep the Army at the necessary 
strength. They have to be trained and 
shipped overseas. You make it physi- 
cally impossible to send men home and 
bring new men back to fill their places, 
and you can seriously jeopardize the 
orderly operation of the rotation pro- 
gram as it is now carried on in Korea. 
No one of us wants to take a chance on 
denying to the men in Korea their right 
to be rotated home. I feel, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this amendment should be 
rejected. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I think all of us are 
sympathetic with the purpose of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. I happen to know of 
a particular soldier in World War II who 
went to school in Pennsylvania; then to 
Florida; then out to Idaho; then to 
Stockton, Calif.; then to Salt Lake City 
and back to Sioux City, Iowa—all over 
the country, at enormous expense to the 
taxpayers. But we must bear in mind, 
following the suggestion offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sixes] that 
this rotation must go on, and it is im- 
Possible to send a boy always to the place 
nearest his induction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired.. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SMITH). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: Page 8, line 3, before the period insert 
the following: “No part of any appropriation 
in this act shall be used to pay rent on 
space to be utilized for recruiting purposes; 
and no part of any appropriation in this act 
may be used for pay and allowances of mili- 
tary personnel assigned to recruiting duty in 
excess of 25 per centum of the amount ex- 
pended for such purpose during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an amendment that every- 
one can understand; it is an amendment 
that will not affect the defenses of this 
country in any way; it is an amendment 
that will save some money. 

I say it is an amendment you can un- 
derstand, because I think all of us know 
that through the Selective Service Act 
the Armed Services have the oppor- 
tunity of securing all of the men that 
are needed and that they can take care 
of, yet they continue to maintain re- 
cruiting offices in hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of cities—I know hundreds 
of cities throughout the country. At 
many places we are paying rent in build- 
ings in choice locations in towns where 
the Government itself owns buildings 
which could have been utilized. This 
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would cut out paying any rent on any 
space. 

The second part of the amendment 
would restrict the personnel that is be- 
ing used for recruiting purposes to 25 
percent of that which has been used dur- 
ing the past year. We have in almost 
every town of any size at all at least one 
recruiting office; in some we have as 
many as three, contrary to what the gen- 
tleman from Florida said yesterday. 

I say that any young man who wants 
to volunteer can do so without the re- 
cruiting service urging him. Most of the 
men who have been obtained by the re- 
cruiting service have been young men 
where the draft board has been breath- 
ing down their necks. This is an oppor- 
tunity to save a few million dollars with- 
out doing any harm to the defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In order that my 
colleagues and myself may have the 
benefit of the information the gentleman 
has, would he be so kind as to enumerate 
the towns where the military service 
he refers to is renting space instead of 
using available Federal buildings? I 
would like to have that information. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I cannot give 
the gentleman the exact locations, but 
in every large town I have gone into re- 
cently I have seen on corners, not in 
Federal buildings, and I think every 
Member of the House has seen like in- 
stances, of recruiting stations. I am 
sorry I cannot give the gentleman the 
exact locations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask this 
question, please—I am not trying to ask 
embarrassing questions, I really want to 
get information: Did the gentleman 
see advertising on the corner or in a 
building? 4 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I saw it on 
the building on the corner: “Recruiting 
Offices inside.” I have seen signs for the 
Army Air Force, recruiting for the Navy, 
recruiting for the Army. I do not sup- 
pose the owners of the buildings are con- 
tributing that space free. If they are 
this amendment would not affect that 
situation. If you are not paying rent 
for those buildings you can adopt this 
amendment, and it will not affect them. 
It will only stop rent that is being paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TABER. The only thing I wanted 
to do was to tell the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones] that recruiting ex- 
pense comes from “Maintenance and 
operation” in the next paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. My amend- 
ment reads: “Any part of the appropria- 
tion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Manon]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out just what the physical picture 
of recruiting in the Army is? In 1952 
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we appropriated $14,500,000. This year 
despite the fact, as I pointed out a little 
while ago, that the turnover in the Army 
3s almost 50 percent, the services asked 
for $12,500,000. We cut it by $2,000,000. 
Mr. Chairman, that is a 16-percent cut. 
Undoubtedly there have been some 
wasteful procedures in recruiting. I 
would like to see them eliminated if 
possible. I would like to see strict 
unification in recruiting. Possibly we 
could go a little deeper in this bill, but 
when you cut out 75 percent of the money 
available you are going to require almost 
entirely that all men who enter the serv- 
ices be obtained by the draft. That can 
be done under the law of course, but 
when you do it you are going to limit 
the services largely to 2-year men, not 
career men. I submit that the Army 
needs career men, long-term enlistment 
men, for the training and the experience 
required to properly operate and main- 
tain all the intricate and involved pro- 
cedures of a modern army with its mod- 
ern equipment, weapons, and machinery. 
The amendment is too severe and should 
be defeated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Would it be neces- 
sary to give additional personnel to the 
draft boards to take care of this job? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. It 
would be a very unwise thing, in my judg- 
ment, to make this reduction. It goes too 
far because we want people in the serv- 
ice to make it a career. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does this 
$10,500,000 the gentleman is talking 
about for the recruiting service include 
the pay and allowances of all the per- 
sonnel that are assigned to recruiting, 
which covers several thousand men? It 
does not include that, does it? 

Mr. MAHON. No, it does not include 
pay and allowances. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. All of those 
men are taken out of the Defense De- 
partment and are not available for coms 
bat duty. 

Mr. MAHON. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s position that he wants to stop 
recruitment, as he said on the floor yes- 
terday, and bring in everybody through 
the draft. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man misunderstood me. I do not want 
to stop recruiting and this will not stop 
it. It still gives an opportunity to go and 
enlist for any term you want to, you can 
still maintain your larger recruiting 
centers. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
Pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
Souri) there were—ayes 48, noes 45. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MAHON and 
Mz. JONES of Missouri. 


The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 72, 
noes 58. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and operation 
of the Army, including administration and 
rentals at the seat of Government; medical 
and dental care of personnel entitled thereto 
by law or regulation (including charges of 
private facilities for care of military person- 
nel on duty or leave, except elective private 
treatment), and other measures necessary to 
protect the health of the Army; disposition 
of remains, including those of all Army per- 
sonnel who die while on active duty; infor- 
mation and educational services for the 
Armed Forces; recruiting expenses; subsist- 
ence of prisoners at disciplinary barracks, 
and of civilian employees as authorized by 
law; expenses of apprehension and delivery 
of prisoners escaped from disciplinary bar- 
racks, including payment of rewards not ex- 
ceeding $25 in any one case, and expenses 
of confinement of such prisoners in nonmili- 
tary facilities; donations of not to exceed 
$25 to each prisoner upon each release from 
confinement: in a disciplinary barracks; au- 
thorized issues of articles for use of appli- 
cants for enlistment and persons in military 
custody; civilian clothing, not tu exceed $30 
in cost, to be issued each person upon each 
release from a disciplinary barracks and to 
each soldier discharged otherwise than hon- 
orably, or sentenced by a civil court to con- 
finement in a civil prison, or interned or dis- 
charged as an alien enemy; transportation 
services; communications services, including 
construction of communication systems; 
photographic services; maps and similar data 
for military purposes; military surveys and 
engineering planning; alteration, extension, 
and repair of structures and property; acqui- 
sition of lands (not exceeding $5,000 for any 
one parcel), easements, rights-of-way, and 
similar interests in land, and, in administer- 
ing the provisions of 43 U. S. C. 315q, rentals 
may be paid in advance; payment of de- 
ficiency judgments and interest thereon aris- 
ing out of condemnation proceedings; utility 
services for buildings erected at private cost, 
as authorized by law (10 U. S. C. 1346), and 
buildings on military reservations authorized 
by Army regulations to be used for a similar 
purpose; purciase of ambulances; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; contingencies for 
the Commandant of the National War Col- 
lege, to be expended in his discretion (not 
exceeding $1,000); purchase, repair, and 
cleaning of uniforms for guards at the Na- 
tional War College; tuition and fees incident 
to training of military and civilian personnel 
at civilian institutions; maintenance and 
operation of the United States Military 
Academy, including contingencies for the 
Superintendent (not exceeding $5,200), the 
Commandant of Cadets (not exceeding $1,- 
200) and the Academic Board (not exceeding 
$1,000), to be expended in their respective 
discretions, expenses of the Board of Visitors, 
and liquidation of unpaid indebtedness of 
separated cadets to the treasurer of the 
Academy; field exercises and maneuvers, in- 
cluding payments in advance for rentals or 
options to rent land; expenses for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and ther units at 
educational institutions, as/ authorized by 
law (10 U. S. C. 381-390;/ 441-444; 1180- 
1182a); exchange fees, and losses in the 
accounts of disbursing officers or agents in 
accordance with law (31)U. S. C. 95a; 50 
U. 8. C. App. 1705-1707; 61 Stat. 493); ex- 
penses of inter-American cooperation, as 
authorized for the Navy by law (5 U.S. C. 
421f) for Latin-American cooperation; not 
to exceed $6,152,000 for emergencies and 
extraordinary expenses, to be expended on 
the approval or authority of the Secretary 
of the Army, and payments may be made 
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on his certificate of necessity for confidential 
military purposes, and his determination 
shall be final and conclusive upon the ac- 
counting officers of the Government; $4,520,- 
000,000: Provided, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation contained in this act 
shall be available for the procurement of 
any article of food or clothing not grown or 
produced in the United States or its posses- 
sions, except to the extent that the Secretary 
of the Department concerned shall deter- 
mine that a satisfactory quality and sufficient 
quantity of any articles of food or clothing 
grown or produced in the United States or 
its possessions cannot be procured as and 
when needed at United States market prices 
and except procurements by vessels in foreign 
waters and emergency procurements or pro- 
curements of perishable foods by establish- 
ments located outside the continental United 
States, except the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, for the personnel attached thereto: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall 
preclude the procurement of foods manufac- 
tured or processed in the United States or its 
possessions. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON: On 
page 10, line 21, strike out “$4,520,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,384,400,000.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment not in any spirit of 
antagonism to the Army or to be super- 
critical, but I offer it largely for indirect 
reasons, many of which have been dis- 
cussed here today. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
save $126,000,000. That is about 1 per- 
cent of the total amount allocated to the 
Army in this bill. What has been going 
through my mind is this: When you read 
the report of this committee you find 
it makes this statement: 

The Nation is confronted with maintain- 
ing a program capable of deterring aggres- 
sion and at the same time a program that 
will not destroy our economy. 


Mr. Chairma.i, if you will look back 8 
or 10 years and see what has happened 
to the American dollar and its purchas- 
ing power, it will make you realize that 
we must find some way of balancing 
our budget. Since the end of the war 
the dollar has depreciated so much that 
the raise we gave the armed services 
has been entirely neutralized. 

According to the Congressional Li- 
brary research people, the American in- 
surance policyholders have lost purchas- 
ing power to the extent of almost $100,- 
000,000,000, and the buyers of American 
bonds, who helped finance the war, have 
lost $85,000,000,000 in purchasing power 
since 1940. So what I am thinking is 
that I want to try if I can to get the 
budget balanced this year. If we can- 
not balance it, I want to help close it 
up as close to a balance as possible. Un- 
balanced Federal budgets have fed the 
fires of inflation and unless our Federal 
expenditures are sharply curtailed we 
May progress to runaway inflation, 
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This cut is only one drop in the bucket 
that will help this situation. This is the 
place where I understand the fat of the 
Army is. You cannot tell me that with 
a budget of over $4,000,000,000 the Army 
cannot squeeze out 1 percent of that 
with efficient and economical operation. 

You men who have served in the 
Armed Forces know that every one of 
these little stations all over the country 
sengl in their requests for meintenance, 
for operation, to do this and do that, 
usually asking more than they need or 
expect to get. Many of the things which 
are requested, in fact, most of them, can 
be put off until another day, instead of 
squeezing the American taxpayer; to 
death as you are doing at the present 
time. 

So I say to you, here is one place where 
you can save a little bit over $136,000,000 
and do something that will not in the 
slightest degree injure or impede the de- 
velopment and efficiency of the United 
States Army. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I certainly do not want 
to interfere with the gentleman’s state- 
ment, for I know he is very sincere in 
what he is attempting to do, but since I 
am going to take the other side, I should 
like to have the gentleman tell me spe- 
cifically where he would take off this 
$136,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot do it spe- 
cifically. Maybe the gentleman can, be- 
cause he heard the testimony at the 
hearings. But the gentleman knows 
there are hundreds of places, and prob- 
ably if I had the time to read all the 
hearings I could pick them out, where 
you could save a little money. When 
you try to save only 1 percent of the 
over-all cost they are asking to operate 
this agency, you can readily appreciate 
that that is possible. The committee 
always asks for a specific place where 
we can do these things, knowing that 
it is hard to specify specific items. It 
is utterly fantastic to ask me that ques- 
tion, when there are a thousand Army 
installations scattered all over the United 
States and the world, to pick out par- 
ticular places where money could be 
saved. I could tell you several in Cali- 
fornia, but I do not intend to do so, as 
it might get me into endless argument. 
The chairman yesterday admitted that 
25 percent of Army personnel did not 
have enough to do. Why not drop those 
men and make the others do a day’s 
work. I know from personal observa- 
tion of some places that they can save 
money if there is a real effort to do so. 

I hope you people will look at this 
situation seriously, as I am. 

We are not trying to injure the Army, 
but look how dismal the picture was 
here today. It really shocked me. Some 
of these men that talked about this bill 
acted as though war were coming on us 
right away. We are acting in an atmos- 
phere motivated by fear. They are 
throwing a scare into us, they are throw- 
ing fear at us by trying to make us be- 
lieve that we are weak and helpless. 


Why cannot America sit Gown and 
make its program, disregard the Sovieis, 
and have a reasonable program that the 
American taxpayer can afford? We do 
not need to worry about the Soviet Union. 
They do not have the production lines 
America has, they do not have the skilled 
labor to turn out the production that 
America is capable of. They do not have 
the steel production, they do not have 
any of the things that make up an in- 
dustrial nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentlemaa 
be permitted to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We are legisla.ing 
here because every time somebody opens 
his mouth in Moscow we think we have 
to change our policy, we have to build up 
a little higher. We are going up and up 


.and up. .We could build so large as to 


run the danger of provoking a war. We 
are in an armaments race whether you 
believe it or not. We do not have the 
control of it. We can control inflation 
ourselves, but you cannot control the 
size of your Armed Forces if you try to 
play hop, skip, and jump with the Soviets. 

The other day they told us it would 
go up to a certain level by a certain 
year, when we would level off. I asked 
a general, “Suppose the Soviets go 
higher?” He said, “Then we may have 
to go higher also.” 

The point is that instead of deciding 
these matters in a quiet, dispassionate 
atmosphere, we are deciding them in an 
atmosphere of nervousness, hysteria, 
fear. That is the wrong way to decide 
these matters. That is why I want to 
see us do something to stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar so 
we will know what we can buy next year 
for defense. 

We do not know now whether the dol- 
lar will be cheaper next year than it is 
now, and unless we gradually approach 
the balance of the budget as well as 
take other measures that will enable us 
to get stability of the dollar, and its pow- 
er to purchase equipment which is essen- 
tial for a long-range sound military pro- 
gram, the country will be in trouble. I 
plead with you, do not be motivated by 
fear. Do not be afraid that America is 
a weak sister in the family of nations. 
Do not let some group that we can hardly 
deal with dominate our policy. Let us 
stand here as men and say that this can 
be cut out and that the American tax- 
Payers can be saved roughly $136,000,000 
without impairing our military strength 
at all. I am for retaining reasonable 
military strength. I spent some time in 
the military. I have spent 10 years 
studying the problem. I tell you on my 
own responsibility that this slight reduc- 
tion will not affect our military strength 
one iota. In fact, it may have the ef- 
fect of indirectly increasing it by moving 
it in the direction of economic stability 
in the United States. I do hope you will 
vote for this amendment. 


If we can hold steady and not Jet hyste- 
ria and fear warp our judgments we can 
then develop international confidence 
and legal mechanisms that will give us 
the peace we have been looking for since 
the end of World WarII. The economic 
front is as essential as the military front. 
This amendment will help stabilize the 
economic front, and move in the direction 
of strengthening the dollar. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
section, and all amendments thereto, 
close in 30 minutes. ‘ 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object. Can the gentle- 
man from Florida tell us whether there 
has been a determination as to when the 
Committee will rise? 

Mr.SIKES. Itis hoped that the Com- 
mittee will rise as soon as we finish with 
this request to limit debate. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, could not this 
request be put over until tomorrow? 

Mr. SIKES. We want to reach an 
agreement on the time, and then go over 
until tomorrow to complete debate. We 
want to rise as soon as agreement is 
reached on this, if it is agreeable to the 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has 
a list of those Members who were on 
their feet at the time the request was 
made, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
S1xes], the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sutton], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser], the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHepparpD], the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. LantarrF], 
the gentleman from [MIllinois [Mr. 
ARENDS, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. Car, ANDERSEN], the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Bsxry], the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. AL- 
BERT], the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis], the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MrEabDER], the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN], the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Scrivner], the gentleman from 
Montana Mr. D’EwartT], the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LECompTE], the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Srety- 
Brown], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIsHer]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. How much time 
will each Member have? 

The CHAIRMAN. One and _ two- 
thirds minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranpb, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7391) making appropriations fo> 
the Department of Defense and related 
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independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles:: 


On March 81, 1952: 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master, steamship Flying Enterprise. 

On April 1, 1952: 

H. R. 3847. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to School District 
No. 28, Ronan, Mont., a patent in fee to cer- 
tain Indian land; and 

H. R. 4798. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to qualifications of 
jurors. 

On April 3, 1952: 

H.R. 748. An act for the relief of Basil 
Vasso Argyris and Mrs, Aline Argyris; 

H.R. 1043. An act to provide for medical 
services to non-Indians in Indian hospitals, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio Valdengo; 

H. R. 1446. An act for the relief of Calce- 
donio Tagliarini; 

H.R. 1828. An act for the relief of Maria 
Szentgyergyi Mayer; 

H.R. 1831. An act to admit Luigi Morelli 
to the United States for permanent residence; 

H.R. 1857. An act for the relief of James 
Yao; 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita; 

H.R. 2775. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Barbara Vollrath and Mrs. Margarete 
Elise Vollrath; 

H. R. 2833. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Bing and Nina Bing; 

H.R. 3954. An act to authorize the Mount 
Olivet Cemetery Association of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to grant and convey to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a portion of the lands heretofore 
granted to such asscciation by the United 
States; 

H.R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 

H. R. 4268, An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 

H. R. 4467. An act to incorporate the Con- 
ference of State Societies, Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H.R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; 

H. R. 5598. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a par- 
cel of land to the Mount Olivet Cemetery 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

H. R, 5951. An act to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan; 

H. R. 6242. An act to restore certain land 
to the Territory of Hawaii and to authorize 
said Territory to exchange the whole or a 
portion of the same; and 

H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution providing 
for recognition and endorsement of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair and Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center in New Orleans, 
La. 
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On April 4, 1952: 

H.R. 761. An act for the relief of Yuriko 
Tsutsumi; 

H.R.827. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel J. Casas and Mrs. Julia Nakpil Casas; 

H.R. 899. An act for the relief of Malka 
Dwojra Kron and Tauba Kron; 

H.R. 1234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Selma Cecelia Gahl; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; 

H.R.3153. An act for the relief of Signa 
Angela Maino Cristallo; 

H.R. 3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; 

H.R. 3668. An act for the relief of David 
Yeh; and 

H. R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen). 

On April 5, 1952: 

H. R. 648. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of aliens 
Max Mayer Hirsch Winzelberg and Mrs. Jenty 
Fuss De Winzelberg. 

On April 7, 1952: , 

H.R.773. An act for the relief of Mering 
Bichara. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Landers, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had ordered, 
that the Senator from Louisiana, Mr. 
Lone, be appointed a conferee on the 
part of the Senate on the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 20) entitled “Joint 
resolution to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State bound- 
aries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and 
to provide for the use and control of 
said lands and resources,” in lieu of the 
Senator from Arizona, Mr. McF’arLanp, 
excused, and that the above-entitled 
joint resolution, together with accom- 
panying papers, be returned to the 
House. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
first order of business tomorrow will be 
the contempt proceedings from the Ways 
and Means Committee. On that I wish 
to advise the Members there will be a 
roll-call vote, as a matter of policy, in 
connection with contempt proceedings. 


April 8 


HENRY W. GRUNEWALD 


Mr. DOUGHTON, from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, submitted the fol- 
lowing privileged report (No. 1748), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST HENRY W. GRUNEWALD 


Mr. DovuGHTon, from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, submitted the following 
report: 


CITING HENRY W. GRUNEWALD 


The Committee on Ways and Means as 
created and authorized by the House of Rep- 
resentatives through the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 601, section 121, subsection(s) of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, House Resolution 7 
of the Eighty-second Congress, and pursuant 
to the authority contained in House Resolu- 
tion 78 of the Eighty-second Congress, 
through its Subcommittee on the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Revenue Laws, cre- 
ated by it in an executive session on Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, caused to be issued subpenas 
to Henry W. Grunewald which are set forth 
in words and figures in the appendix hereof. 
Said appendix is made a part hereof as if 
fully set forth herein. 

These subpenas, as appears from the re- 
turns which are also contained in the ap- 
pendix, were duly served on Henry W. Grune- 
wald; and he did appear at the times and 
places specified in the subpenas. 

Said subcommittee, as directed by resolu- 
tion of the House, was engaged in an inves- 
tigation of the administration of the inter- 
nal revenue laws. Testimony had been re- 
ceived to the effect that Henry W. Grune- 
wald had intervened in tax cases, main- 
tained close personal relations with several 
high officials of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, and had lent money to and had other 
business dealings with officials of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

The record of the proceedings which en- 
sued during the interrogation of Henry W. 
Grunewald by said subcommittee are set 
forth in the appendix. 

Said records of proceedings indicates that 
said Grunewald failed and refused to an- 
swer pertinent questions propounded to him 
and failed, refused, and neglected to produce 
papers, books, and documents, the produc- 
tion of which was required by said subcom- 
mittee, all material to the subject matter 
concerning which said subcommittee was by 
resolution of the House required to, and did, 
conduct an inquiry. 

On motion duly made that said subcom- 
mittee recommend to the Committee on 
Ways and Means that contempt proceedings 
be instituted against Henry W. Grunewald, 
there was a vote of six ayes, no noes, and 
one absent. The motion having carried, said 
subcommittee reported to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of January 30, 1952, the 
facts constituting the contumacious conduct 
of Henry W. Grunewald. After receiving the 
report, on the same day, the Committee on 
Ways and Means voted without dissent that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means be directed to report to the House 
of Representatives the facts concerning the 
conduct of Henry W. Grunewald as a wit- 
ness before the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Revenue Laws, and 
that such order may be taken as the dignity 
and character of the House requires. 

The transcript of the proceedings which 
the Speaker is requested to certify as con- 
tained in the appendix which is appended 
hereto which also include the subpenas re- 
ferred to above and the rules of procedure 
adopted for the investigation of the in- 
ternal revenue laws and made a part hereof 
as if fully set forth herein. 
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APPENDIX 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
Laws 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS, OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 2:15 p. m., pur=- 
suant to call, in room 517, Georgetown Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., Hon. Cecil R. King, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives King (presiding), 
Keogh, and Kean. 

Present also: Adrian W. DeWind, chief 
counsel to-the subcommittee, and Charles 
S. Lyon, assistant counsel. (Note: Alfred 
Goldstein, stenographer, took proceedings 
for Mr. Maloney.) 

Chairman KING. Proceed. 

Mr. DEWIND. Henry W. Grunewald is the 
witness, and this is Mr. William P. Maloney. 

Mr. MALoNnEy. With the permission of the 
chairman and the other members of the 
committee who are present, I would like to 
make a preliminary statement. 

I represent Mr. Grunewald in this matter, 
and I would like to state for the record some 
of the facts in connection with his present 
physical condition. 2 

Mr. Grunewald has been in Georgetown 
Hospital since last Thursday evening. He 
has been under continuous treatment during 
that time by Dr. John Curry, and part of the 
treatment has consisted of the administra- 
tion of three grains of sodium amytal four 
times daily. 

I think it is significant as to Mr. Grune- 
wald’s physical condition, and mental con- 
dition at this time, that yesterday when the 
committee doctors came here to examine 
him, his blood pressure rose to 210 and his 
pulse rate jumped to 120—all this despite 
the fact that he is under administration of 
an extremely heavy dose of a very potent 
sedative at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Pardon me, Mr. Maloney. At 
this time may I ask: Are you suggesting some 
conclusions that are to be derived from these 
facts that you stated? 

Mr, Matoney. No, I am not suggesting. I 
am stating this for the record. 

Mr. DEWIND. I wonder if it would not be 
more appropriate to have our doctors and 
Mr. Grunewald’s doctors to make a statement 
for the record about Mr. Grunewald’s medi- 
cal condition. 

Mr. MALONEY. I have about concluded. 

Mr. DEWIND. I see. 

Mr. Matoney. There are only two other 
things I would like to state in connection 
with that. 

One is that it was the very decided opinion 
of Dr. Curry, and concurred in by Dr. Terry, 
that Mr. Grunewald will require treatment 
for an indefinite time, and that treatment 
will require that he be kept under sedation 
for an indeterminate time. 

The committee doctors advised against Mr. 
Grunewald’s leaving the hospital to appear 
before this committee at this time. 

As I said before, I am Mr. Grunewald’s 
counsel, and I have told Mr. DeWind that Mr, 
Grunewald would appear before this com- 
mittee to testify under oath in public. 

Unfortunately, the present state of his 
health prevents his doing so today, and prob- 
ably will for the next several days at least. 

I am advised by his physician that he will 
probably be able to leave the hospital this 
week end, or possibly Monday or Tuesday, 
when they announced his condition. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to note for the record here, at this point, if 
I may, that Dr. Curry has made no statement 
to the committee, upon the request of Mr. 
Maloney. So we have had no expression of 
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Dr. Curry’s opinion, because Mr. Maloney di- 
rected him not to give us any expression. 

Mr. MALoney. I may say this, gentlemen: I 
am somewhat at a loss to understand the 
desire of this committee to override all con- 
siderations of decency and regard for the 
health and welfare of this witness by this 
invasion of a sick room in a hospital, in an 
attempt to extract testimony from him at 
this time. 

After all, this committee has been going on 
for some time in its investigation. I assume 
it will continue for some time. I can see no 
reason why his testimony cannot be taken 
next week. 

The sole reason for the existence of this 
committee is to obtain facts upon which to 
base a recommendation for legislation, I un- 
derstand this committee does not intend to 
file a report in the near future. It is obvi- 
ous that whatever Mr. Grunewald knows to- 
day he will know just as well next week. It 
will in no way impede the legislative pur- 
pose of this committee to delay taking his 
testimony until that time. 

I would like to quote the Vice President 
of the United States, from the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 19, 1950. In this con- 
nection, about the investigative committees 
generally, the Vice President said: “The Sen- 
ate is not a grand jury. None of its come 
mittees aré-grand juries.” 

I might observe that that statement ap- 
plies with equal force and effect to commit- 
tees of the House. 

The Vice President said further: “The Sen- 
ate cannot try anyone for any offense.” 

Again I say that applies with equal force 
to the committees of the House. 

Yet, anyone who has heard or read of the 
proceedings before this committee can reach 
only one conclusion, and that is that this is 
@ trial—a trial which, in my opinion—and 
I might say my opinion has been shared by 
many other people with whom I have dis- 
cussed this, with members of the bar and the 
judiciary—a trial which has been conducted 
in flagrant violation of the rights of citizens 
and public officials, whose names have been 
wantonly bandied about; a trial conducted 
with what, in my opinion, is a shocking dis- 
regard for the rules of evidence and other 
procedures set up and time-tested for the 
protection of all citizens. 

Indeed, I read in the press that a member 
of your own committee has publicly con- 
demned, in very strong terms, tactics em- 
ployed by trial counsel for the committee 
and the committee’s procedure in making 
public the testimony, which is the rankest 
kind of hearsay. 

At this point, I would like to call the at- 
tention of this committee to—— 

Chairman Kine. How much more of this is 
there going to be, Mr. Maloney? 

Mr. MALONEY. It is very brief. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to suggest in some way this be brought to a 
conclusion. A statement of this kind from 
Mr. Maloney has not been invited by the 
committee and is inappropriate to the pres- 
ent purpose of the committee, which is to 
take testimony here. 

Mr. MALtoney. I have asked for and ob- 
tained the consent of the committee. That 
is the basis of the statement. 

Chairman Kring. I had no idea that your 
request, Mr. Maloney, was for the purpose of 
castigating the committee and its past ac- 
tions, and perhaps present behavior. 

I would suggest at this point to entertain 
@ motion that it be stricken and not be 
made a part of the proceeding here this af- 
ternoon. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say, sir, that that 
seems to me to be a most strange proceed- 
ing. I am here as counsel for this gentle- 
man. I maintain I have a right to—this is 
&@ committee of the Congress of the United 
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States. I think I have every right to express 
on the record what I believe to be the facts 
in connection with this proceeding. 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Maloney, the com- 
mittee set up, many months ago, rules, and 
one of them clearly sets forth the fact that 
this committee is under no obligation to 
take statements from counsel until their 
preparation is presented to the committee 
and meets with its approval or disapproval. 

Mr. MALoneEy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not think this committee—most respect- 
fully I say this—has the power to get itself 
out from under the common, ordinary rules 
of fair play and regard for the reputations 
and names of persons who have had no op- 
portunity to protect themselves against this 
kind of 1 proceeding. 

Chairman Kine. This is perhaps unfortu- 
nate, but we are not here to discuss that, 
Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say, sir, I think you 
have used that phrase before in describing 
the result of some of this hearsay testimony. 

I say it is more than unfortunate. This 
amounts to a condemnation of a great many 
innocent people in the public press, with no 
opportunity whatever to be heard. 

I now say,and I urge upon this committee, 
that I be allowed to continue and—— 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Ma- 
loney appearing here on behalf of other 
witnesses, or only on behalf of Mr. Grune- 
wald? He seems to be making an argument 
here which has no relation whatsoever to 
Mr. Grunewald. 

Chairman Kine. I quite agree with coun- 
sel. I think we should get down to the pur- 
pose for which we came and make it as easy 
as possi>»le on Mr. Grunewald. 

If Mr. Grunewald is in the condition—and 
I daresay he is—I might say his condition 
would not be helped at all, Mr. Maloney, by 
prolonging such charges as you are making. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say, if the committee 
will bear with me and let me finish this very 
brief statement—— 

Mr. Kean Brief statement? 

Mr. MALoneEy. Well, I don’t believe I have 
been talking for more than 212 minutes. 

Mr. DEWIND. May I say, Mr. Maloney, your 
statement consists of statements of your 
views as to this committee and matters un- 
related to your client. Those views are un- 
solicited and inappropriate, and there is no 
point in the committee’s arguing with you 
about your views. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say this: I think the 
committee would be interested in hearing 
what the Supreme Court had to say about 
the rights of witnesses. 

Mr. DEWIND. If you wish to make a state- 
ment for the record and submit it with a re- 
quest to be made a part of the record, that 
is the way you may proceed without having 
to make such a statement while your witness 
is here and in the condition you refer to. 

Why do we not get on with the business 
of the meeting and then you may file a state- 
ment, if you wish? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. DeWind, may I say I am 
here as an attorney, to advise my client. 

Mr. DEWI1ND. A statement of your views is 
not relevant to that job. 

Mr. MALONEY. I think it is part of my duty 
to advise this committee of what the Su- 
preme Court has said, for their guidance, and 
I intend now to read a very brief excerpt 
from the case of Sinclair against the United 
States, in the Supreme Court, which is on 
this very point. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, let me say the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the United States against Sinclair is fully 
available to this committee, and if Mr. Ma- 
loney wants to refer this committee’s atten- 
tion to that case, we can certainly read it. 

I would most respectfully suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, you should terminate this state- 
ment here, now. 
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Mr. MAtoney. I see no reason why this 
committee should refuse to permit the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court to go into this 
record. 

Chairman Kine. It is not a matter of the 
language of the Supreme Court, Mr. Maloney. 
In fact, you have been in violation of our 
rules from the second sentence after you 
commenced this statement. 

I want tc be fair and proper and lenient in 
matters of this kind, but we did not come 
here to be told about our past, present, and 
perhaps future improprieties. 

I suggest that we stop it right now and 
let us proceed with our business, both for 
the committee’s convenience, your own, and 
the condition of your client. 

Mr. MALONEY. I assure you that this state- 
ment here will not take more than another 
minute and a half to complete. 

Chairman Krnc. You may read the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Mr. Matoney. The Supreme Court said, in 
the case of Sinclair against the United States, 
reported at 279 United States 263—and I 
am now quoting from page 291— 

“The cases show that while the power of 
inquiry is an essential and apprppriate aux- 
iliary to the legislative function, it must 
be exerted with due regard for the rights 
of witnesses, and a witness may rightfully 
refuse to answer where the bounds of the 
power are exceeded, or the questions asked 
are not pertinent to the matter under in- 
quiry.” 

Now, may I say this, I would like at this 
point to also call the committee’s attention 
to the language of the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, which is, as far as I know, 
still in full force and effect. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, I think it can 
be safely taken for granted that the commit- 
tee and all the members are fully aware of 
the language of the fifth amendment, and 
Mr. Maloney is trespassing on the good will 
of the committee. 

Chairman Kinc. I must rule you out of 
order, Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. MALONEY. Perhaps the committee has 
not read this recently. 

Mr. DeEWIND. Mr. Chairman, I insist that 
Mr. Maloney is now being disrespectful to 
the committee, and I suggest you now take 
steps to stop it. 

Chairman King. I am going to rule in that 
fashion. 

And I must warn you now, Mr. Maloney, 
that we are prepared to get on with our busi- 
ness. So you can proceed, Mr. DeWind. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say, Mr. Chairman, 
the remark was made that I am disrespect- 
ful to this committee. I wish to assure you 
that I am at no time in the habit of being 
disrespectful to this committee, or any other 
committee. 

Mr. DEWrnp. Your statement about the 
fifth amendment had no other implication, 
and perhaps you would like to withdraw that 
statement. 

Mr. Mavoney. I will not withdraw it, and 
insist this committee should allow me to 
read the fifth amendment. 

Chairman KING. No, Mr. Maloney, we must 
go ahead. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, will you cau- 
tion Mr. Maloney to be still? 

Chairman KinG. Yes; I must, Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say one thing before 
you proceed? 

Chairman KING. Very well. 

Mr. MALoney. I feel, in the interest of jus- 
tice and the protection of my client, I must 
make a statement. If I cannot make it here, 
I will make it in public. 

Chairman KING. Very well, you make it in 
public. 

Now proceed, Mr. DeWind. 

Mr. MALONEY. I perfer it be made here, so 
that the committee may hear it. 

Chairman Kine. The committee is not in 
closed session to listen to you, Mr. Maloney, 
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and I insist if the condition of your client is 
as has been represented to me by my counsel, 
that you are contributing to his further dis- 
tress by bringing about this sort of a situa- 
tion prior to his being questioned. 

Mr. MALoney. I don’t believe I am. 

Mr. DeWrnp. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
need to deny Mr. Maloney the right to make 
a statement. It seems to me it is simply a 
matter of postponing it until we are through 
with this business. 

Chairman Kring. I thought he understood 
that. 

I certainly do not want the record to show 
you are going to be forbidden or prohibited 
from making any statement you choose to 
make. I am simply saying this is not the 
time. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I conclude that today I 
may make a statement for the record at the 
conclusion of this session? 

Chairman KING. I do not say today. 

Mr. MALONEY. At the conclusion of what- 
ever proceedings there are, I take it I will 
then be permitted to make-a statement fo 
the record? ' 

Mr. DEWIND. The matter can then be con- 
sidered, but this is a wholly inappropriate 
way to consider making thé statement. 

Mr. Matoney. Then I have no assurance I 
would be permitted to make such a state- 
ment. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, it seems Mr. 
Maloney will be permitted to make a state- 
ment. We will be glad to hear what he wishes 
to say and consider the whole statement and 
the whole question of his making the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Matoney. And include the statement 
in the record. 

Chairman Kinc. I would not want that 
statement to be a part of our record, Mr. 
Maloney. It will be so far afield and so con- 
trary to the wishes and demands of past 
counsel, a goodly number that have ap- 
peared before the committee, that it would 
appear that this session, the way it is being 
held, in a patient’s room in a hospital, was 
really unusual; that you could not defend 
that statement before the committee in regu- 
lar session. 

Mr. MALONEY. I assure you, sir, I will be 
very happy to make it in regular session. 

Chairman Kine. Very well, then. 

Mr. Matoney. I think my statement is 
borne out by the facts in this case: I must, 
respectfully, say in my opinion, it is, if any- 
thing, an understatement. 

Chairman Kine. Very well. 

Now, we can proceed, Mr. DeWind, with 
the purpose for which we came here? 

Mr. DEWIND. Has the witness been sworn? 

Chairman Kine. No. I will swear him. 

Will you raise your right hand, please, Mr. 
Grunewald? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you will give to this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY W. GRUNEWALD, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY WILLIAM P. MALONEY 


Mr. DEWIND. What is your full name, Mr. 
Grunewald? 

Mr. Matoney. At this point, I wish to state 
for the record an objection which I have, 
which I think I should present to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Maloney, may I acquaint 
you with the rules of this committee, that 
counsel can be present to advise the witness 
as to his rights with respect to any questions 
that are put to him by the committee. He 
can make statements only with the consent 
of the committee, and, apart from such con- 
sent, he is confined to advising his client 
and consulting with his client when the 
client wishes to consult with him concerning 
questions put to him in the session. 

There is no other right to make a state- 
ment. 


April 8 


Mr. MALONEY. i think, Mr. DeWind, if you 
will permit me to make a statement, which 
is exactly two sentences long—— 

Mr. DEWIND. It is not up to me, Mr. 
Maloney. 

Mr. MALONEY. You are in the committee 
familiar with the position which Mr. Grune- 
wald is going to take in this inquiry at this 
time. 

Mr. DEWIND. I think, Mr. Maloney, you had 
simply better consult with your client, and 
whatever position he wishes to take he may 
take following consultation. 

There is now a question pending, and you 
have a right to consult with him, and he 
has a right to consult with you. 

Mr. MALONEY. If you will bear with me for 
two sentences, then I will not. make any 
further request. 

Chairman KING. No. Iinsist, Mr. Maloney, 
in running the risk, in your opinion, of being 
unfair with you, I insist that this terminate 
your statement for the time being. 

Mr. MALoney. I now say, sir, that at this 
time, in view of the fact—— 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
you to direct Mr. Maloney to remain silent. 

Mr. MALONEY. I am going to direct the wit- 
ness not to answer any questions. 

Chairman KING. Very well. That is your 
right, sir. 

Mr. Matoney. And that is what I intended 
to make my statement about, sir. 

Chairman KING. Very good. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grun*wald, the pending 
question is: What is your full name? 

Mr. MALoney. I direct the witness not to 
answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. DeWInp. Mr. Grunewald, do you re- 
fuse to answer that question? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On advice of counsel, I 
refuse. 

Mr. DEWIND. On advice from counsel, you 
refuse to answer the question? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Yes. 

Mr. DEWrnp. Do you refuse to state any 
ground for your refusal to answer? 

Mr. MALONEY. Counsel has directed him, 
and I will state the ground right now. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Maloney, I believe the 
chairman has directed you to make no state- 
ment. 

Mr. MaLoney. Mr. Grunewald is a sick man, 
He has been fully—— 

Chairman Kring. This fs not on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman KiNG. I will allow our counsel 
to proceed. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Maloney, you are, of 
course, well aware that it is the standard of 
this committee, as well as other congres- 
sional committees, to have closed sessions, 
taking testimony before witnesses are called 
in public sessions. That, too, is a perfectly 
proper and fair proceeding and one which 
should be encouraged, I believe. 

I just want to say I do not want to argue 
with you, Mr. Maloney. In fact, I would 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Maloney 
make no further statements. 

Mr. MaALoney. What is this? 
street? 


A one-way 
You make all the statements? 
Chairman KING. Up to now, Mr. Maloney, 


it has been a one-way street. You were 
having both sides of it. 

Mr. Maroney. I might add right now 
counsel directed his remark to me, and I say 
this man will testify in an open, public hear- 
ing, fully, under oath, in the same forum in 
which these remarks and slanders have been 
passed about him. He will not, under my 
advice and directiou, give any answers to 
any questions at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. In a closed session? Is that 
what you are saying? 

Mr. MA.Loney. He will have a public ses- 
sion. That is where the charges have been 
made, and he is entitled, as an American citi- 
zen, to a public hearing. 

Mr. DEWIND. Of course, as you have been 
told, Mr. Maloney, the intention is to have 
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Mr. Grunewald in a public session. That is 
what he was called for. Nevertheless, a prior 
closed session does not impinge upon those 
rights in any way, as you are well aware. 

Mr. MALoney. I am aware of the charges 
that have been made in public, and he is 
entitled, as a citizen, to meet those charges 
without any star chamber or closed pro- 
ceedings. 

I am well aware of the fact that follows 
in many closed sessions, where, after a wit- 
ness leaves the room, certain information is 
given to the press, and after that, his side is 
not given. 

Furthermore, he has no assurance he will 
have a public hearing after a private hearing. 

So I am saying now he will answer no ques- 
tions except in a public hearing, in the same 
forum in which these charges were made 
against him. ‘ 

Mr. DEWIND. What charges were made? 

Mr. MALONEY. He has been vilified in the 
press as an “influence peddler,” “mystery 
man,” and an “unsavory character.” 

Mr. DEWIND. What papers are these? Have 
you got some clippings? 

Mr. MALONEY. Haven’t you read your press 
notices? I certainly do. 

Mr. DEWIND. Has Mr. Grunewald’s name 
been mentioned in any adverse way by any 
witness before the committee? 

Mr. MALONEY. Well, I don’t intend to argue 
that point with you, Mr. DeWind. I just call 
your attention to a headline—it is one of the 
largest I have ever seen—in the Daily News 
in New York, referring to the “Find tax shake 
mystery man.” 

If that isn’t vilification and slander, I 
don’t know what it is. 

Chairman KING. What did the committee 
have to do with that, Mr. Maloney? 

Mr. MALONEY. The newspaper did not 
dream that up. They got it from somewhere, 
either from counsel or as a result of the 
hearings. 

Mr. DEWIND. You know that is not true. 
It is wholly untrue and a sheer fabrication 
on your part. 

Now, Mr. Grunewald, do I understand that 
you refuse to answer the question that has 
been put to you, namely, what is your full 
name? 

Mr. MALONEY. On the advice of counsel. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On the advice of counsel, 
He told me not to. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, will you direct 
the witness to answer that question? 

Chairman Kine. I hereby direct you, Mr. 
Grunewald, to answer the question. 

Mr. MALONEY. On the advice of counsel, 
he refuses to follow, very respectfully, the 
direction of the chairman. 

Mr. DEWIND. Would you reply to the chair- 
man’s question, Mr. Grunewald? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I hate to do that, but I 
will not, on the advice of counsel, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Kine. You will not answer on 
the advice of counsel? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. That is right. 

Chairman KING. You refuse to answer, on 
the advice of your counsel? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. It is very simple, but, on 
the advice of counsel 

Mr. DEWIND. Now, Mr. Grunewald, do you 
know Charles Oliphant, former chief counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

Mr. MALoney. Mr. DeWind, I have already 
stated I am advising him not to answer 
any questions at this time. 

Mr. DEWINpD. Mr. Chairman, would you 
direct Mr. Maloney not to make statements? 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Maloney, we must ask 
you to cease. Mr. Grunewald knows he can 
consider what the answer is, and he can 
answer for himself. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I 
have already stated in, I think, quite clear 
language, that Mr. Grunewald would, on my 
direction, give no answers at this time. 

Chairman King. Is there an objection to 
having Mr. Grunewald state that, on the 
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advice of counsel, he refuses to answer the 
question? 

Mr. MALONEY. Not at all. 

Chairman KING. Very well. 

Mr. MaLoney. Would you make such a 
statement, for the record? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. What is that? 

Mr. DEWrnp. This is not a statement made 
for the record. This is a statement of his 
position. 

Mr. MALONEY. Yes. 

Will you state for the record, in your own 
language, that, on the advice of counsel, you 
will not answer any questions at this time? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Purely on the advice of 
counsel. 

Mr. DEWIND. On the advice of counsel, 
what, Mr. Grunewald? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Purely on the advice of 
counsel—— 

Mr. DEWIND. Yes. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. What was the question? 

Mr. MaALoNey. You will not answer any 
questions at this time. 

Mr. GruNEWALD. I will not answer any 
questions at this time. At an open hearing 
I will. 

Mr. DEWinp. Mr. Chairman, may I observe 
at this time that we have had Mr. Grunewald 
examined by two doctors of the United States 
Public Health Service, who have expressed 
their opinion to us that Mr. Grunewald’s 
physical condition does not prevent or re- 
quire that there be any postponement in 
questioning him in his room here. We have 
had no expression of opinion from Mr. Gru- 
newald’s own doctor because, on Mr. Ma- 
loney’s direction, he refused to make any 
statement. 

Mr. Maloney was advised yesterday of the 
proposed meeting of this committee here and 
he did not at that time say that he would 
refuse to have his client answer questions 
here and has not advised us prior to our ap- 
pearance here that he would advise his client 
not to answer questions. 

Mr. Matoney. I did strongly urge you 

\Mr. DEWIND. Let me finish, Mr. Maloney, 
You have had the floor here ever since the 
meeting began. Now let me just say a word 
or two. 

I think that the report of the doctors of 
the Public Health Service, that examined Mr. 
Grunewald, should be made a part of the rec- 
ord here at this point. 

Mr, MA.Loney. I certainly will have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Chairman KInNGé. It is so ordered. 

(Report of Public Health Service doctors 
relative to examination of Witness Grune- 
wald is as follows:) 

DecemsBeER 11, 1951. 


A REPORT OF THE EXAMINATION OF MR. HENRY 
GRUNEWALD 


In accordance with instructions from the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, the undersigned proceeded to 
Georgetown University Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and on the above date examined 
the complete medical records and the pa- 
tient, Mr. Henry Grunewald. Prior to exam- 
ining the records and the patient, Dr. G. 
Halsey Hunt, Chief of the Hospital Division 
of the Public Health Service, and the under- 
signed conferred with Mr. Taylor, assistant 
counsel for the King committee, and were 
informed of the general nature of the exam- 
ination desired. Mr. Taylor informed Drs. 
Hunt and Terry that it was desired that we 
review the records and examine the patient 
in order to determine whether or not he 
could be brought before the committee for 
interrogation at this time without undue 
injury to his health. 

Drs. Hunt and Terry then proceeded to the 
offices of Dr. John J. Curry, staff physician 
of the Georgetown University Hospital and 
private physician for Mr. Grunewald, and 
there conferred with Dr. Curry regarding Mr. 
Grunewald’s condition. We were given the 
privilege at that time of reviewing the pre- 
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vious hospitalization on this patient in 
Georgetown Hospital in 1948, and, in addi- 
tion, the hospital chart of the present hos- 
pital admission was also reviewed. Follow- 
ing a review of the hospital records, Drs. 
Hunt and Terry with Dr. Curry proceeded 
to the patient’s room, where a complete 
medical history was elicited from Mr. Grune- 
wald and where Mr. Grunewald was exam- 
ined by Dr. Terry. Prior to eliciting the his- 
tory and to the examination, Drs. Hunt and 
Terry asked Mr. Grunewald if he was willing 
to submit to this examination and he replied 
in the affirmative. 

The information elicited from Mr. Grune- 
wald and the hospital record indicated that 
he had been admitted to Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital on December 6, 1951, at 
which time he was complaining of nausea, 
vomiting, and some discomfort in the lower 
abdomen. Mr. Grunewald stated that he 
had been quite well until the day prior to 
admission; namely, December 5, 1951. At 
that time he first experienced some mild 
nausea which later became more severe in 
severe nausea and vomiting. After he had 
vomited several times, Mr. Grunewald stated 
that he had severe retching and that on this 
occasion he brought up a small amount of 
blood on two or three occasions. He denies 
that there was any gross blood brought up 
or that he had vomited any coffee-ground 
material. He estimated ¢hat a total of not 
more than a teaspoonful of blood had been 
vomited. He denied any severe abdominal 
cramps or any diarrhea. He did say that 
during some of the retching he felt discom- 
fort in the left lower abdomen and was fear- 
ful that this might herald the onset of a 
recurrence of previous attacks of divertic- 
ulitis, which he had experienced in recent 
years. Patient stated that by the time he 
reached the hospital he continued to be 
nauseated and vomiting, was extremely up- 
set and nervous, and was worried about the 
possibility of a recurrent diverticulitis. On 
admission to the hospital the patient was 
started on sedation consisting of 3 grains 
of sodium amytal three times a day. How- 
ever, on this medication he did not obtain 
adequate sedation and Dr. Curry, his phy- 
sician, increased the dose to sodium amytal, 
grains 3, four times a day. The patient 
had been continued on this dosage up until 
the time he was seen by us. In spite of this 
moderately heavy sedation, the patient 
stated that he had had difficulty in sleeping 
and was extremely nervous and upset. 

Physical examination revealed a tense, 
anxious male who appeared to be well- 
oriented and cooperative. Blood pressure in 
the right arm, taken at the beginning of the 
examination, was 210/110. The pulse rate 
was 120. Respirations were 22. Examina- 
tion of the head and neck revealed no signifi- 
cant findings. The pupillary reflexes and 
cranial nerves were intact. The chest was 
well-developed and symmetrical. The lungs 
were clear and resonant. The heart was 
within normal limits on percussion and pal- 
pitation, and the sounds were normal ex- 
cept for tachycardia. The abdomen was 
slightly rounded and soft; the liver and 
spleen were not palpable. Careful palpation 
of the abdomen failed to reveal any masses 
or rigidity. The patient did complain of 
slight tenderness on moderate to deep pres- 
sure in the left lower quadrant, but in this 
area careful palpation allowed adequate ex- 
ploration and at the same time did not re- 
veal any palpable abnormalities. The ex- 
ternal genitalia were that of a normal male 
with the exception of the fact that the right 
scrotum contained a large mass which was 
cystic in consistency and was rather typical 
of a hydrocele. Examination of the ex- 
tremities revealed nothing of note. All re- 
flexes were slightly hyperactive but no ab- 
normal reflexes were elicited. During the 
entire examination the patient was affable 
and cooperative. There was no evidence at 
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any time during the examination of any ab- 
normal content and the patient denied that 
he had experienced any such symptoms. He 
specifically denied any hallucinations or any 
dreams of significance. 

From talking with the patient and review- 
ing his previous hospital records, the follow- 
ing facts were elicited with regard to his 
past history: He states that he has always 
been a high-strung, somewhat nervous type 
of i:dividual. Approximately 5 years ago he 
had what he terms a nervous breakdown, at 
which time he had symptoms similar to the 
present episode and was treated by a physi- 
cian, requiring the administration of seda- 
tives. He recovered from this nervous con- 
dition to a certain extent but over the past 
several years has had a great many domestic 
difficulties which have added to his worries 
and caused him considerable nervousness 
and disturbance. In 1946 he had an attack 
of diverticulitis, at which time he had fever 
and pain in the abdomen. However, on 
treatment he recovered fairly promptly. In 
1948 he was at Georgetown University Hos-~ 
pital with a recurrence of diverticulitis, at 
which time he had chills, a very high fever, 
severe pain in the abdomen, and was quite 
seriously ill. He was treated with penicillin 
and within a period of a few hours his 
temperature began to drop and he made a 
prompt and satisfactory recovery. Over the 
past few years the patient states that he has 
had some nervous tension and has had some 
difficulty in sleeping. He admits that he has 
required some sedation which has been of a 
mild type—namely seconal—3 or 4 nights a 
week in order to get the proper amount of 
rest. However, he denies any excessive use 
of barbiturates or any other type of drugs. 
He states that only in the past week has his 
condition been such that he needed moder- 
ately severe sedation such as he is taking at 
the present time. 

In summary, we feel that Mr. Grunewald 
is suffering from a severe anxiety state that 
is under satisfactory control with sedation 
at the present time. We do not feel that 
the hydrocele plays any part in the present 
question of his health, nor is there any evi- 
dence of an active diverticulitis at this time. 
The entire question should rest upon the 
patient’s emotional status. It is our opinion 
that Mr. Grunewald is not psychotic at this 
time nor is there any evidence that he has 
been psychotic at any time. There is no 
evidence of any abnormal thought content 
and we are of the opinion that he is men- 
tally competent at this time. The fact that 
he has such a severe anxiety state which re- 
quires moderately heavy sedation at the 
present time in our opinion indicates that 
the patient is too ill to be asked to appear 
before either an open or closed hearing of 
the committee at this time. However, we 
have no hesitancy in saying that we believe 
the patient is in sufficiently good state that 
he could be interrogated at the hospital. 
Furthermore, we were assured by Dr. Curry 
that he anticipated that Mr. Grunewald 
would probably leave the hospital within 
the next week. If that is true, even though 
he may have to continue on sedation after 
leaving the hospital, it is our opinion that 
he should be available to testify before the 
committee at that time without any undue 
jeopardy to his health. On the other hand, 
if it is necessary for the patient to be kept in 
the hospital for a long period of time, it 
would probably be necessary to review the 
situation again within the next 2 weeks and 
to reevaluate the patient’s status at that 
time. 

G. Hatsey Hunt, 
Medical Director, USPHS, Chief, 
Division of Hospitals. 
LUTHER L. TERRY, 
Medical Director, USPHS, Chief, 
Medical Service, USPHS Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Mr. DEWrNp. Mr. Chairman, at this time 
I would like to address another question or 
two to Mr. Grunewald, if there is no objec- 
tion. 

Chairman Kinc. Go ahead; proceed. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say for the record, 
Mr. Chairman, I see no point in asking fur- 
ther questions. You will get the same an- 
swer. You are only upsetting the witness 
further. 

Mr. DeEWrnpD. Mr. Grunewald, which offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
are known to you? 

Mr. Ma.oney. I again direct the witness 
not to answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I would like to answer, but 
my attorney instructs me not to do it. 

Mr. DEWIND. Do you know any Officers or 
Officials employed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, past or present? 

Mr. MALONEY. I say now, Mr. DeWind, that 
you are asking these questions for the pur- 
pose of creating some kind of a record here 
in the face of a clear statement by me and 
by the witness that we insist that he will 
not answer any questions at this time, and 
that he insists upon his right to appear in 
a public hearing in the same forum in 
which the slanderous charges have been 
made against him and clear his name. 

And he is going to insist on that. 

And I tell you again, regardless of how 
many questions you ask, for whatever pur- 
pose you have in mind, this witness will not 
answer any questions today. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Maloney, you carry on 
at length about the slanderous charges that 
have been made against Mr. Grunewald in 
public sessions of our committee. I would 
suggest that perhaps you direct the commit- 
tee’s attention to the slanderous charges 
made against Mr. Grunewald in public ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Matoney. I suggest the committee 
read the clippings that appeared in every 
newspaper. 

Mr. DEWINp. The clippings are not the 
record of public sessions of this committee. 

Mr. MALONEY. They quote at length from 
public sessions of this committee. 

I am sure that counsel has a complete set 
of clippings, and they would be available to 
the committee if they choose to read them. 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Maloney, I, as chair- 
man of the committee, who has been present 
at every public session, have no recollection 
of any unkind, slanderous, or libelous state- 
ments being made about Mr. Grunewald. 

To the contrary, I can recollect a few com- 
plimentary things having been said about 
him. 

Mr. DeWInp. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
simply a matter of directing Mr. Maloney, 
if he wishes to, to read the record rather 
than read the newspapers. 

Mr. MaLoneEy. I don’t for a minute think 
the newspapers incorrectly quoted the ver- 
batim record of the committee. 

Mr. DEWIND. Why do you not simply read 
the verbatim record? It is available to you, 
Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. MALONEY. I so shall. 

Mr. DEWINp. Mr. Grunewald, have you ever 
discussed any tax cases pending before the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, with any official 
or employee of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue? 

Mr. MALoney. I make the same suggestion 
to the witness. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. If he makes the same di- 
rection, I got to follow what he says. I will 
appear in public hearings. 

Mr. DeWrInpD. What is your answer, Mr. 
Grunewald? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. There is no answer. 

Mr. DEWIND. You refuse to answer, on ad- 
vice of your counsel? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Until I appear in public 
hearings; yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, I suggest you 
would direct the witness to answer. 
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Chairman Krinc. I must, Mr. Grunewald, 
direct you to answer the question, yes or no, 

Mr. MALoneEyY. The witness will follow the 
advice of his counsel and refuse to answer, 
most respectfully, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DEWIND. What did you say, Mr. Grune- 
wald? The chairman has directed you to 
answer the question. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, listen to 
what counsel said. 

Chairman Kinc. And you refuse to answer? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On his advice. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, have you 
consulted with your counsel, or has your 
counsel advised you concerning the effects 
and the results that may flow from an im- 
proper refusal to answer questions of this 
committee? 

Mr. MALONEY. Let me state for the record 
that I think that is an attempt to pry into 
the confidential relationship between an at- 
torney and his client. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Maloney, you have not 
been questioned. Your client has been ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. MALONEY. I have no objection to your 
stating to Mr. Grunewald, and for the rec- 
ord, what you have in mind, as far as he is 
concerned, in the event that he refuses to 
answer, on the advice of counsel, and by 
direction of counsel. 

I must object to any attempt to invade the 
right of privacy which exists between an 
attorney and his client. 

Chairman KING. I take it, then, that you 
object to our having an understanding of 
what is in your client’s mind when he re- 
fuses to answer a question put to him by 
counsel of this committee. 

Mr. MALoneEY. I do, sir. I am directing 
him to answer no questions at this time. 

Mr. DEWINpD. Mr. Chairman, of course, the 
clear purpose of my question was simply to 
try to make it clear, if it could be, to Mr. 
Grunewald that he has a right to be advised 
concerning the possibility of contempt of 
this committee. I did not want Mr. Grune- 
wald to refuse to answer a question without 
having brought to his attention the possi- 
bility he might desire the advice of his 
counsel, if he has not already obtained it. 

Mr. MALONEY. Why don’t you make a 
statement for the record? 

Mr. KerocH. Mr. DeWind, by that state- 
ment, you do not mean to imply that this 
committee is under any obligation to apprise 
the witness of what his position might lead 
to; you know of no such obligation? 

Mr. DEWIND. That, of course, is entirely 
correct. I was simply trying to be fair to 
Mr. Grunewald so that he would be apprised 
of the situation. 

Mr. MALONEY. I would suggest you state to 
Mr. Grunewald, and for the record, what his 
position would be and then ask him if he 
still desires to follow the advice of his 
counsel. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, I have no fur- 
ther questions to ask at the present time. 

Chairman KING. You are aware, Mr. Grune- 
wald, that you have refused to answer ques- 
tions, are you not? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On advice of counsel, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Kinc. And that by so doing, you 
are placing yourself in the position of the 
possible consequence of being in contempt of 
this committee? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, may I—— 

Mr. MALONEY. I direct the witness not to 
answer. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I would like to be given 
the opportunity to, as soon as I am well. 
That is all I ask for. Nothing else. 

Chairman KING. Very well. 

Mr. KEoGH. I move we recess, subject to 
the call of the chairman. 

Chairman Kine. If there is no objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(Thereupon, at 2:55 p. m., the hearing was 
recessed, to reconvene subject to call of the 
Chair.) 
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HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAWS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, Dec. 20, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 2:30 p. m., pur- 
suant to notice, in the main hearing room of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Robert W. KEAN, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives KEAN and CurrTIs. 

Committee staff present: Adrian W. De- 
Wind, chief counsel to the subcommittee; 
Charles S. Lyon, assistant counsel; James Q. 
Riordan, assistant counsel; and Walter C. 
Taylor, assistant counsel. 

Mr. KEAN. The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

Mr. Grunewald, what books and records 
have you brought? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY GRUNEWALD, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, WILLIAM POWER 
MALONEY. 


Mr. MALONEY. May I suggest at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am appearing as Mr. 
Grunewald’s attorney here today. 

I would like to suggest at the outset a 
point of no quorum. I do not know if the 
committee would wish to rule on ‘it at this 
time or consider making it a part of the 
record. 

Mr. KEAN. Under the rules of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Maloney, two members constitute a 
quorum. 

Mr. MALoneEyY. Very good. That is the rul- 
ing of the committee, I take it? 

Mr. Kean. That is the ruling of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the written rule made 
up and published prior to the beginning of 
the investigation. 

Mr. MALONEY. Very good, sir. 
lieve I have met you before, sir. 
Maloney. . 

Mr. CurTis. My name is Cart CurrIsS. 

Mr. Kean. Those rules of the committee, 
of course, are available to you. 

Mr. Matoney. Thank you sir. 

Mr. DEWIND. You have received a copy of 
our rules, have you not? 

Mr. MALONEY. I have not up to this point. 

Mr. DeWrnp. I thought you had. We have 
discussed it before. 

Mr. MALONEY. I do not know what you 
gentlemen prefer. If you can hear me quite 
clearly, I would just as soon talk without the 
aid of the microphone, It is a matter of my 
preference, 

Mr. Kean. I can hear. 

Mr. MaLoney. Very good, sir. 

May I say this, gentlemen, and as a pre- 
liminary statement to Mr. Grunewald’s ap- 
pearance here today, I would like to make 
a statement for the Recorp which will per- 
haps qualify for the Recorp what Mr. Grune- 
wald’s position is today. 

Mr. Kean. Mr. Maloney, has your statement 
anything to do with that question of the pa- 
pers that were subpenaed? 

Mr. MALONEY. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Kean. Could you confine yourself to 
that at the moment? 

Mr. Matoney. I will do my best to obey 
your suggestion. 

Mr. Curtis. Would it be possible, before 
you start your statement, to enumerate and 
identify what records you have with you? 

Mr. }"\LoNneEY. I will make this statement, 
sir, in response to your question. The wit- 
ness has not produced here today any state- 
ments at all and I would like to state for the 
ReEcorp my reason for directing him not to 
produce the records here today. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Maloney, the other mem- 
bers of the committee who were very anxious 
to be here were unable to be here today. For 
that reason I think that we will postpone the 
continuance of this until tomorrow morning. 
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I do not be- 
My name is 
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Mr. Matoney. May I suggest this, sir. I 
came down from New York today to be here 
at this hearing to represent Mr. Grunewald. 
This is perhaps a plea in familia. My two 
sons have come home from school for the 
Christmas vacation. They arrived last night. 
We ordinarily spend that at our summer 
place at Bridgehampton, Long Island. It is 
my very earnest desire to spend as much 
time as I can with them. They are only here 
for a little over a week. It was rather un- 
fortunate from my standpoint that this mat- 
ter came on today. Frankly I made them a 
promise I would be home tonight. I know 
that that can carry very little weight with 
you gentlemen who have many important 
duties to attend to. But my reason for 
bringing it up at all is that I was going to 
ask if it is possible to defer this matter until 
after the Christmas holidays, if that would 
suit the convenience of the committee. Aft- 
er all, I have come here some 250 miles to be 
present today and this meeting was set at 
the request of the committee. 

Mr. Kean. We would not be able to com- 
plete it today, anyway. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I suggest, Mr. Kean, 
that the position which I intend to take to- 
day is one which I think may well be the 
subject of review by the Congress and possi- 
bly by the courts. 

I tell you quite frankly, if it will be of any 
guidance to you~ gentlemen in deciding 
whether you wish to put this matter over 
until tomorrow or not, that it is my inten- 
tion to direct Mr. Grunewald to refuse to 
answer any questions at this time. I could 
do no more than give a similar direction 
tomorrow morning. 

I did ask permission to make a statement 
for the record and my purpose in doing that 
was that I feel that out of a decent respect 
for the opinions of Congress I should state 
for the record the causes which impel me 
to direct Mr. Grunewald not to answer ques- 
tions at this time. I will attempt to confine 
my statement to what I sincerely believe are 
valid reasons for his refusal to answer ques- 
tions at this time. Such a statement would 
not take more than 10 or 15 minutes at the 
outside and I doubt if it would take even 
that. 

With that in mind, perhaps, Mr. KEaNn, you 
might wish to reconsider your decision to 
adjourn until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. KEAN. All right, Mr. Maloney, you can 
make your statement, and then we will de- 
cide, after you have made it, whether we wish 
to go over until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. MALONEY. Very good, sir. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Grunewald has appeared 
before this closed session today in response 
to your subpena. I am appearing with him 
as his attorney. I may say that the situa- 
tion today is no different, so far as Mr. 
Grunewald is concerned than it was when 
this committee came to his sick room in the 
Georgetown Hospital on December 12 at 
which time I directed Mr. Grunewald to de- 
cline to answer any questions asked by the 
committee or its counsel at that time. 

I then requested on his behalf that he be 
given the right to appear at an open hear- 
ing of this committee in the same forum in 
which his name and reputation have been 
slandered and vilified both in the record of 
this committee and in the public press and 
over the radio. I requested that he be given 
ah opportunity to make whatever statement 
he desired to make at an open hearing, as 
I have said, in the same forum for all the 
public to hear. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Maloney, the committee has 
every intention of calling Mr. Grunewald 
in an open hearing. The thought is that it 
would be better all around, to avoid criti- 
cism, to get some of the information along 
the line that we are interested in in a closed 
hearing. You will remember the criticism 
of the committee on account of certain tes- 
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timony having come out which they say was 
not properly brought out in a closed hearing. 
That is the purpose of this executive session. 

Mr. Matoney. I quite understand your 
point, Mr. Kean. I would like to say this, 
in response to it, that as far as Mr. Grune- 
wald is concerned, the damage has already 
been done. I do not see how this commit- 
tee has the power in anyway to undo what 
has been done. 

The point which I wish to make is that as 
a result of what has already transpired, Mr. 
Grunewald has been deprived of the right 
guaranteed to him by the Constitution to 
have his name protected—and a good name 
is a property right just as well as anything 
else and the Constitution has always said 
that no man can be deprived of his property 
without due process. 

As I said the other day at the hospital 
when you gentlemen were there, and I was 
quoting the words of the Vice President of 
the United States, in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 19, 1950, at which time he 
was presiding, the Vice President said at that 
time, of congressional committees of inquiry 
generally: 

“The Senate is not a grand jury. None of 
its committees are grand juries. The Senate 
cannot try anyone for any offense.” 

Of course, I then pointed out the Vice 
President’s words apply with equal effect 
to any committee of the distinguished House 
of Representatives. Yet anyone who has 
read or heard of the proceedings which have 
been had before this committee can reach 
only one conclusion and that is that this pro- 
ceeding is a trial. 

Mr. KEAN. I would deny that as completely 
untrue. 

Mr. Matoney. I am stating for the record 
what is my reason for directing Mr. Grune- 
wald not to answer. Perhaps you gentlemen 
will not agree with me when I get through; 
perhaps you will. 

Mr. Curtis. You do not agree with that 
yourself. 

Mr. MALONEY. I beg your pardon, I most 
sincerely do. 

Mr. Curtis. A trial is a proceeding where 
a tribunal has authority to enter a judgment 
compelling people to do something or not 
to do something or inflicting punishment or 
pronouncing punishment. You, of course, 
know that a committee of Congress investi- 
gating, conducts no such proceeding. 

Mr. Matoney. That is just the very thing 
I was about to object to, sir, the attempt by 
this committee to conduct a trial. 

Mr. Curtis. The distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent is entitled to his opinion. What you 
are quoting is an opinion of an individual. 
Certainly it is not binding upon the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. MALONEY. I believe I quoted him cor- 
rectly, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I have no question as to the 
quotation, but even if the quotation is true, 
it is not binding upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Ma.Loney. I would say it is not bind- 
ing, but I should say it would carry a great 
deal of weight as a suggestion coming from 
a man of his stature, sir. 

May I say this? I am not desirious of 
getting into a discussion with you, Mr. Cur- 
Tis, about the technical distinctions of a 
trial. My objection here is based upon the 
attempt by a congressional committee to 
conduct a trial in public of persons who 
have been accused in the public press and 
in the record of these proceedings of the 
commission of crimes and to judge and con- 
demn them in the public press, if you please, 
sir, before they have had an opportunity 
to present their side of the case without 
the right guaranteed by the Constitution, 
to be confronted by the witnesses against 
them and to cross-examine them, without 
the right to be present at the time such 
accusations are made, with no protection, 
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sir, by the rules of evidence which have been 
time-tested for the protection of all accused. 
All of these rights I maintain, sir, most 
respectfully, have been violated by this com- 
mittee in the proceedings which have been 
had up to now. It is for that reason, sir, 
that I allude to the proceedings which have 
been had as a public trial. 

I may say, sir, that it is a public trial 
which, in my opinion—and believe me, I am 
being very serious about this, and I think 
it is a very serious point—which has been 
conducted in flagrant disregard of the fun- 
damental rights of witnesses and other per- 
sons, the rights which have been guaranteed 
to witnesses and persons by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. Kean. Mr. Maloney, will you try to 
specify how this has affected your client 
specifically? 

Mr. MALONEY. I am coming to that. 

Mr. Kran. You have made a very general 
statement. 

Mr. Matoney. I wish merely to say this, 
sir. The Supreme Court has said, speaking 
of congressional committees, and I refer to 
the case of Sinclair v. United States (279 
U. S. 263), quoting from page 291: 

“The cases show that while the power of 
inquiry is an essential and appropriate 
auxiliary to the legislative function, it must 
be exerted with due regard for the rights 
of witnesses, and a witness may rightfully 
refuse to answer where the bound of the 
power are exceeded or where the questions 
asked are not pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry.” 

I submit, sir, that in conducting these 
proceedings as they have been conducted 
up to now, this committee has exceeded the 
powers, any powers which it could derive as 
a@ result of being a committee of Congress. 

Mr. Kean. Where does this get to your 
client? You are talking about all sorts of 
people who are not your client. Your client 
has not been asked any questions yet except, 
the other day, what was his name. 

Mr. MaLoney. Very good, sir. If you will 
bear with me, I will conclude very shortly. 

I may say this, sir, that although I cannot 
claim to speak for the bar of the United 
States, nor for any of our courts, neverthe- 
less I am sure that the bar of the United 
States and the courts of the United States 
must be gravely disturbed by this spectacle 
of a congressional committee conducting 
which, with due deference to Mr. Curtis, 
I maintain is a public trial of persons who 
have not been informed of the nature of the 
accusation against them and in derogation 
of every right guaranteed to them by the 
fifth and sixth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Now I am sure you gentlemen are all 
familiar with the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution. I would like to read just one 
or two lines of it for the record. It reads as 
follows: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or other infamous crime unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury * * * nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of 
aes 

I submit, sir, that from what has gone on 
before my client and other persons are being 
held to answer in the public gaze, in the 
public estimation, they are being tried in 
the newspapers by reason of the reports 
which have emanated from these proceedings 
without any indictment, without ever being 
informed what they are accused of except 
some surmise. As a matter of fact, I was 
shocked to read that Mr. Caudle was per- 
mitted to state for the record that it was his 
surmise that it was my client who made the 
extortion telephone call to Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Sir, I know of no court in the English- 
speaking world, certainly not in the United 
States of America, where such a thing would 
be permitted; and yet who can say that such 
a statement broadcast in the press and on 
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the radio can ever be eradicated from the 
mind of the public, the very public out of 
which a jury some day may have to be drawn 
to try my client for that very offense. 

Mr. Kean. Excuse me for interrupting but 
you are arguing entirely against your own 
case. You are arguing that you do not like 
the public hearings and you are appearing 
here today to say that you want public hear- 
ings. Now what is the answer? What we 
are trying to do in the private hearings is to 
meet the only criticism I have heard by any 
members of the bar and that was that we had 
not had the private hearings before we had 
the public hearings. You are talking about 
public hearings. Now you have stated 
already that if we have public hearings, you 
are willing to recommend to your client that 
he come and be heard. 

Mr. MALONEY. Sir, I am very glad that you 
brought that point up at this time and my 
answer is this: I cannot accept with any 
assurance, as a reasonable man, that in the 
event his testimony was taken in executive 
session, as we are now sitting in here, that 


such testimony would not be made avail-, 


able or parts of it to the press. I am sorry 
to say that I have observed statements in 
the press in connection with these hearings 
which could only have emanated from testi- 
mony taken in executive session. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Maloney, are you sur- 
mising about that? 

Mr. MALoNney. No, sir, I am not. I make 
that statement advisedly. 

Mr. DEWINpD. Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
Mr. Maloney to specify instances where such 
testimony has been released by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MALoN=y.If you wish me to take the 
time to get all the clippings together of the 
proceedings which have been had before this 
committee, I shall be happy to doit. I have 
read them, and I might say I have followed 
them quite closely. 

Mr. KEAN. Will you give one or two in- 
stances where testimony taken in executive 
session has appeared in the public press? 

Mr. Matoney. I do not have the clippings 
with me, sir. There is no doubt in my mind, 
if I can get the clippings, I will point out 
such instances. If you wish me to take the 
time and the clippings are made available, 
I am certain that such instances do exist. 

Mr. DEeWinp. I feel that you should not 
make any statements that executive session 
testimony has been released by this commit- 
tee to the press unless you are prepared to 
back them up. 

Mr. MALoneEY. I am certainly prepared to 
back them up. 

Mr. DEWIND. Not at the .ioment, though. 

Mr. MALONEY. I am rather shocked to find 
that you dispute it, Mr. DeWind. 

Mr. DEW1Np. Of course I dispute it. You 
are not prepared to back it up. 

Mr. MALONEY. I certainly do not feel I am 
making an irresponsible statement in mak- 
ing that statement. If anything it is an 
understatement. 

Mr. DEWIND. Why don’t you produce what 
you are basing it on? 

Mr. MALONEY. As I said, I will not take the 
time of this committee to dig through all 
the clippings. If the clippings are available 
here, I will find them for you. I shall be 
happy to point them out. 

Mr. DEWIND. I would suggest if you make 
that statement you should come equipped 
with that evidence. 

Mr. Matoney. That is your opinion, Mr. 
DeWind. I did not expect you to dispute it. 
I think it is an obvious fact. Anybody who 
has read those newspaper clippings could ar- 
rive at no other conclusion. 

Mr. DEWINp. It seems to me you are en- 
gaging in wild surmise. 

Mr. MAtoney. Mr. DeWind, I am sure you 
are entitled to your opinion. I an entitled 
to mine. I think I have not engaged in any 
wild surmise. I think any person, any un- 
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biased person, who has followed the proceed- 
ings in the press would be inclined to agree 
with me. 

Mr. Kean. We have found, Mr. Maloney, 
that when we do have closed hearings the 
witnesses bring in the names of a lot of other 
people and very often it would seem better 
for their own protection not to bring their 
names in the open hearings which would 
automatically come out when a certain ques- 
tion was asked. That is one of the reasons 
why it seems a better practice for the pro- 
tection of everybody and for the constitu- 
tional rights of people to have the closed 
hearings before we have the open hearings. 

Mr. Matoney. Sir, if that has been the 
practice of this committee from the outset 
a great deal of the criticism which has been 
leveled at the practice and procedure of this 
committee could well have been avoided. It 
might have been eliminated altogether. 

Mr. Kean. That has been what the desire 
of the committee was. 

Mr. Matoney. I quite agree with you, sir, 
that would have been a salutary thing. Un- 
fortunately, sir, that has not been done, has 
not been followed, and I say that citing as an 
example offhand the testimony of Mr. Teitel- 
baum, a man of ill repute, a man apparently 
about to be indicted for violation of the law, 
the idea of his being allowed to give the 
rankest kind of hearsay testimony in public 
is something which I think has shocked the 
conscience of every member of the bar. 

I am here, sir, for what I maintain is a 
valid reason, and that is to protect the rights 
of my client. I feel I can no longer, as a 
reasonable man, accept an assurance that 
whatever he says here will remain secret, nor 
can I accept assurance that he will ever be 
given an opportunity to appear in public at 
or near the times when these accusations 
have been made. 

I submit, sir, it is not going to do my client 
any good to have him appear in public 2 or 3 
months from now when this poison has been 
seeping through the system of every member 
of the public from whom a jury may some 
day be drawn to try him. It is not going to 
do him any good to then appear and enter 
his denials on the record, sir. 

I maintain that in the interest of justice 
in an open hearing a witness whose name 
has been mentioned should be permitted to 
be present. He should be permitted to have 
counsel there and he should have the right 
to cross-examine the witness who has testi- 
fied against him. I think in all fairness 
that is the only way in which a man’s repu- 
tation can be protected adequately. 

As we all know as practical men, and I am 
sure Mr. CurTIs will agree with me, a denial 
6 months later in a public hearing is of very 
little force and effect and can do little to 
eradicate the damage done or restore a man’s 
reputation and good name. 

Mr. KEAN. Would you be willing to have 
Mr. Grunewald appear and testify in a pri- 
vate hearing if it was a day or two before 
a public hearing? 

Mr. MALONEY. No, sir. I say this, sir, very 
respectfully. Mr. Grunewald should be given 
an opportunity to appear in a public hear- 
ing without any further delay to make such 
statement as he wishes there. 

Continuing on with my statement, I would 
like to call the attention of this committee, 
and through this committee the attention of 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
sixth amendment to the Constitution. Iam 
sure you are familiar with it, but I would like 
to state parts of it for the record: 

“In all criminal proceedings, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed. * * * and to be informed 
of the nature and the cause of the accusa- 
tion; to be confronted”—and that is a very 
valuable right—“with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
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ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense.” 

Mr. KEAN. You do not consider this as a 
criminal trial? 

Mr. Ma.LoneEyY. This in my opinion is a trial 
of persons accused of crime. There have 
been accusations here of an extortion at- 
tempt. A story has been told and widely 
circulated that some person made a tele- 
phone call to a man named Teitelbaum and 
threatened him with dire consequences un- 
less he acceded to the demand for $500,000. 
My client’s name has been broadcast in con- 
nection with that testimony. 

May I say, sir, as I said, that Mr. Caudle 
has been permitted to surmise at least, and 
I use the word he used, “surmise,” that it 
was my client who made that telephone call. 
I state right now for the record that nothing 
could be further from the truth than that. 
But nevertheless the damage as far as my 
client is concerned has been done. 

Let us assume that some day there may be 
an indictment brought in the orderly process 
of law against the persons accused of at- 
tempting to shake down or extort that money 
from Teitelbaum. As a result of what has 
already appeared in the Nation’s press and 
over the radio, it has been made impossible 
for my client or any other person who may be 
indicted to obtain a trial by an. impartial 
jury, to obtain a trial by persons whose minds 
have not already been impregnated and poi- 
soned with this rankest kind of hearsay tes- 
timony. 

Now I say this, that the law in its wisdom 
has always had a provision called change of 
venue, under which any man who has been 
unfairly condemned in the press may apply 
for a change of venue to a district where he 
has not been unfairly attacked. I say, sir, 
that unfortunately, as a result of the Nation- 
wide coverage given to these proceedings, it is 
now impossible for anyone who may be ac- 
cused of a crime by a grand jury to find an 
impartial jury. 

This is a very serious threat to the orderly 
administration of justice in this countzy. 
I think it is one that should well merit creat 
consideration by the Congress. 

Far be it from me, sir, to appear here before 
you gentlemen and suggest what remedy or 
what should be done to prevent such things 
happening again. I am confident that the 
Members of Congress are cognizant of the 
problem and I feel confident also that if it 
is brought to their attention, and that is the 
purpose of my statement here, they will do 
something to protect the rights of witnesses 
which have been guaranteed to all citizens by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. KEAN. I will say that the committee 
did make an attempt and tried to give Mr. 
Grunewald an opportunity to appear in a 
public session. Mr. Grunewald unfortunately 
went to the hospital so he could not be here. 

Mr. Matoney. Of the ways of mice and men 
and physical illnesses, unfortunately that is 
something no one has any control over. The 
committee’s own ‘doctors did examine him 
and said he was too ill to leave the hospital 
at that time. He is here today in response 
to your subpena. 

Mr. Kean. Mr. Maloney, you have not as 
yet gotten down to the facts as to how this 
actually affects your man here and also you 
have not said anything about that justifica- 
tion for refusal to produce documents which 
you are going to do later. 

Mr. MALONEY. Yes, sir, I say his refusal to 
produce documents is based on exactly the 
same premise as his refusal to testify before 
the committee. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the documents be produced 
at a public hearing? 

Mr. MALONEY. Sir, he will obey whatever 
subpena is served upon him to appear at a 
public hearing. 

Mr. Kean. Including documents? 

Mr. MALONEY. Yes. 


That about concludes my statement, Mr, 
Kean. Thank you for the privilege. 

Mr. Curtis. I may ask a question or two. 
Do you anticipate making any objections to 
the answering of questions by your client on 
any day subsequent to this? 

Mr. MALoney. Sir, I think that is some- 
thing that as his attorney I will have to de- 
cide at the time the point arises. There is 
a great deal going on in the interim here, 
and what may transpire in the meantime will 
have some effect upon it. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it your intention to object 
to the answering of questions by your client 
if this hearing is continuned until tomorrow 
in executive session? 

Mr. MAtoney. If the hearing is continued 
in executive session, sir, I shall. 

Mr. Curtis. What are your intentions if we 
interrogate your client in public hearings? 

Mr. MALONEY. Sir, at that time I shall ad- 
vise him to make such statement as I think 
proper at that time. 

Mr. Curtis. You expect to advise him not 
to answer our questions? 
+» Mr. MaLoney. May I respectfully reserve 
the right to answer that question, Congress- 
man CurTIs, until such time as the open 
hearing is set? 

Mr.: Curtis. Mr. Maloney, it may be that 
the acting chairman will adjourn this meet- 
ing. I think that in fairness to the com- 
mittee and to you and everybody else it 
should be stated that that is the procedure 
that we agreed on earlier today by reason of a 
commitment to other members of this com- 
mittee. Everyone is busy, I realize that, but 
the committee members have had duties in 
Washington and elsewhere, official duties, 
and we have made the commitment that we 
would not proceed with this hearing until 
other members of the committee could be 
here, and any continuation or decision not to 
proceed with questioning of Mr. Grunewald 
today is not an admission on the part of the 
committee that the contentions that you 
have made are granted or acceded to in any 
way. 

Mr. Kean. The committee will stand ad- 
journed until 10:30 tomorrow morning. I 
direct the service of the subpenas to be sure 
they will be here. 

Mr. MALONEY. There is no question of my 
client appearing at such time as they direct 
him to be there, or you may serve the sub- 
pena. 

(Thereupon, at 3:15 p. m., a recess was 
taken until Friday, December 21, 1951, at 
10:30 a. m.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANs, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 10:50 a. m., pur- 
suant to recess, in the main hearing room 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, New 
House Office Building, Hon. EuGENE J. KEOGH 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives KEOGH, KEAN, and 
CurrtTIs. 

Present also: Representatives WoopRUFF 
and MASON. 

Committee staff present: Adrian W. De- 
Wind, chief counsel to the sul committee; 
Charles S. Lyon, assistant counsel; John E. 
Tobin, assistant counsel; James Q. Riordan, 
assistant counsel; and Walter C. Taylor, as- 
sistant counsel. 

Mr. KreocH. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

I would like to have the record note that 
Pursuant to the rules of the subcommittee 
we have consented to the presence during 
this executive session of Representatives 
Woonrvurr, of Michigan, and Mason, of Illi- 
nois, both members of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Mr. Grunewald, would you be good enough 
to stand and take the oath? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you will give in this proceeding will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I do, sir. 

Mr. KrocH. Mr. DeWind. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, will you state 
your full name, please? 


TESTIMONY CF HENRY W. GRUNEWALD, WASHING=- 
TON, D. C., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
WILLIAM POWER MALONEY 


Mr. GRUNEWALD. Henry W. Grunewald. 

Mr. DeWrnpb. What is your residence, Mr. 
Grunewald? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Westchester Apartments. 

Mr. DEWrNp. Do you have a business of- 
fice, place of business? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Gentlemen, I am following 
the advice of my counsel and for the reasons 
which he stated I most respectfully decline 
to answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, on what are 
you basing your refusal to answer questions? 

Mr. MALONEY. I would like to state for the 
information of the gentlemen who were 
not here yesterday that I made quite a 
lengthy—— 

Mr. KEocH. Excuse me, Mr. Maloney, you 
are under no obligation or duty to advise 
the members who are sitting here with the 
consent of the subcommittee as to anything 
that has been said. I think you have been 
reminded previously of the rules of this 
subcommittee with respect to the position 
of counsel for any person called to testify. 

Mr. MALoney. Mr. Keough, I am quite aware 
of that. In the interest of saving time I 
merely wish to say that I stated on the record 
yesterday the reasons why I would so direct 
Mr. Grunewald not to answer any questions 
at this time. He has stated now that for the 
reasons stated by counsel he most respectful- 
ly declines to answer any question at this 
time. 

Mr. DEWrnp. Mr. Grunewald, on what basis 
are you basing your refusal to answer ques- 
tions. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On the advice of my coun- 
sel which says, as I read before, gentlemen— 
if you want me to repeat it? 

Mr. DEWrnD. No, I do not wish you to re- 
peat that statement. You merely said on ad- 
vice of counsel you would not answer ques- 
tions. 

Mr. GruNEwALD. And for the reasons which 
he has stated. 

Mr. DeEWIND. Perhaps I might say, Mr. 
Grunewald, that except for the possibility 
that you might decline to answer questions 
on the ground of possible self-incrimination 
under the fifth amendment, it is not my view 
that you have any proper basis on which to 
refuse to answer questions here. I wish to 
direct your attention to the fact that in my 
view vour refusal to answer, except possibly 
on the grounds I have stated, would place you 
in contempt of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I suggest it might be 
advisable for the chairman to put the ques- 
tion to the w‘tness. 

Mr. KEocGH. Mr. Reporter, will you repeat 
the question that is pending? 

(The pending question was read by the re- 
porter as follows:) 

“Do you have a business office, place of 
business?” 

Mr. Kreocu. Mr. Grunewald, I direct you to 
answer the question which is pending for you 
to answer. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am following the advice 
of my counsel, sir, and for the reasons which 
he has stated I most respectfully decline to 
answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. DeWind. 

Mr. DEWinp. Mr. Grunewald, when did you 
first learn of the tax investigation being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in- 
volving Abraham Teitelbaum, Chicago? 
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Mr. GRUNEWALD. Sir, do you mind my refer- 
ring to the same statement I made before? I 
stand on that. 

Mr. KrocH. Mr. Grunewald, I direct that 
you answer the question put to you by the 
counsel of the subcommittee. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I still stand on my state- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. KreocH. Mr. DeWind. 

Mr. DEWIND. When did you first discuss the 
Teitelbaum case with Mr. Oliphant, who was 
then Chief Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue? 

Mr. MALONEY. May I at this time point out 
for the record, sir, that the position which 
the witness has taken and intends to main- 
tain as to all questions has been quite clearly 
stated for the record. I can see no point at 
this time in plying him with further ques- 
tions which can only elicit the same state- 
ment from the witness. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Maloney, that is a question 
which the subcommittee can and will decide. 

Mr. Grunewald, I direct you to answer the 
last question put to you by counsel of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I only have to go back and 
read you the same story. Gentlemen, I am 
following the advice of my counsel. That is 
what I am paying him for and his advice is 
my advice to me. For that reason which he 
has stated I most respectfully decline to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. DeWind. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, is your refusal 
to answer this question and the prior ques- 
tion based in whole or to any extent upon @ 
claim of possible self-incrimination? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am sorry, Mr. DeWind, 
but I must answer in the same fashion. 

Mr. DEWrND. Do you wish to consult with 
your counsel before making the answer to 
that question? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. No; I do not. 

Mr. DEWIND. Now the question I am ask- 
ing, Mr. Grunewald, is this: Whether in re- 
fusing to answer questions placed to you by 
this subcommittee you are to any extent bas- 
ing your refusal upon a plea of possible self- 
incrimination under the fifth amendment? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I have got to refer back to 
to the same statement I made to you before. 
Do you want me to read it again? 

Mr. DEWIND. You make any answer you 
wish to make to the question. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Well, gentlemen, I am fole 
lowing the advice of my counsel and for the 
reasons which he has stated I most respect- 
fully decline to answer any questions at this 
time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, how old are 
you? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Fifty-nine. 

Mr. DEWIND. Where were you born, Mr. 
Grunewald? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I have to give you the same 
answer. I am following the advice of my 
counsel and for that reason which he has 
stated I most respectfully decline to answer 
any questions at this point. 

Mr. DEWIND. How long have you lived at 
the Westchester apartments? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. The same answer, sir. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, do you wish 
to direct the witness to answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEoGH. Mr. Witness, I direct you to an- 
swer the last question put to you by the 
counsel of the subcommittee. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, with all 
due respect to you I stand on my last state- 
ment. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, would you care 
to direct the witness to answer the question 
as to where he was born? 

Mr. KeoGu. I direct you, Mr. Witness, to ane 
swer the question as to where you were born, 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I didn’t get the chair- 
man’s question. Would you mind repeating 
your question, sir? 


Mr. KeocH. Mr. Stenographer, will you re- 
peat the last statement by direction of the 
acting chairman? 

(The statement referred to was read back 
by the reporter.) 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. With great respect to you, 
Mr. Chairman, I decline to answer on the 
grounds of the advice of my attorney, as I 
have read before. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, I would like 
to direct your attention that to my knowl- 
edge your counsel has not stated that your 
refusal to answer questions would be based 
in any part upon any claim that your answer 
might tend to incriminate you under the fifth 
amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. MaLoney. Mr. DeWind, you were here 
yesterday when I made the statement. I was 
here and my client was here. I think the rec- 
ord will speak for itself as to what was said. 
My client was here and heard it and I think 
the record speaks for itself in that regard. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Maloney, it seems to me 


appropriate to make that point entirely clear, 


and perhaps it could be made clearer by hav- 
ing your views stated for the record that you 
have not on behalf of your client claimed any 
privilege based upon possible self-incrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONEY. With the gracious permis- 
sion of Mr. Kean and Mr. Curtis yesterday, I 
made a rather lengthy statement of the rea- 
sons why I intended to direct Mr. Grunewald 
to decline to answer any question which 
might be asked of him in an executive session. 
I made that statement in order that the 
Congress might have before it a complete 
statement of what I believe to be the valid 
reasons for his declining to answer questions 
at this time. I see no point in my now add- 
ing to that statement. 

Mr. DEWIND. I was simply undertaking an 
effort to be entirely fair to your client, that 
his refusal to answer questions very clearly 
has not been based upon a claim of possible 
self-incrimination. I want to give you every 
opportunity to correct that situation if you 
wish to do so or to claim it if you wish to 
Claim it. 

Mr. MALONEY. I wish to remind you, Mr. 
DeWind, that my client has stated he will de- 
cline to answer any questions today for the 
reasons which I set forth in my statement 
yesterday. I think the record will speak for 
itself on that subject. 

Mr. Keocu. Mr. Grunewald, pursuant to the 
direction of the subcommittee present I am 
advising you now that it is the present 
cpinion of the subcommittee that it has no 
knowledge that your refusal to answer any 
of the questions put to you is predicated 
upon the belief that the answering of them 
would tend to incriminate you. The sub- 
committee has directed me to call your atten- 
tion to that. 

I have also been directed by the subcom- 
mittee to inform you that the claim of such 
privileges must be made by the witness per- 
sonally and cannot be made by anyone on 
his behalf. 

Mr. DEWINpD. In the light of what has been 
said, Mr. Grunewald, I repeat the question I 
put to you earlier: Where were you born? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. DeWind, as I stated 
before—it is only a repetition of what I have 
told you before—I am following the advice 
of my counsel and for the reasons which he 
has stated I most respectfully decline to an- 
swer any questions at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, pursuant to 
the subpena of this committee, have you pro- 
duced the books, records, and documents 
called for by the subpena served upon you? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am following the advice 
of my counsel and for the reasons which he 
has stated, to answer your question, I most 
respectfully decline to answer any questions 
at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, would you wish 
to direct the witness to produce the books, 
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records, and documents called for by the sub- 
pena served upon him? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am following the advice 
of my counsel and for the reasons which he 
has stated, to answer your question, I most 
respectfully decline to answer any questions 
at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, would you wish 
to direct the witness to produce the books, 
records, and documents called for by the sub- 
pena served upon him at this time? 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
decision of the subcommittee I direct you to 
produce the books, records, and documents 
called for by the subpena served upon you. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I advise the witness as 
to the form of the answer which, in my opin- 
ion, he may make to that, sir? 

Mr. KEOGH. Yes. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On the advice of my coun- 
sel and for the reasons which he has stated, 
I respectfully decline to do so at this time. I 
emphasize that. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Chairman, it would seem 
appropriate at this point to make a part of 
the record here copies of all the subpenas 
that have been served upon Mr. Grunewald. 

Mr. KeocH. Without objection that will be 
done, together with the proof of service 
thereof on the witness. 

(See infra in appendix A for these and 
other subpenas.) 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Maloney, I am informed 
that the first subpena duces tecum issued by 
the subcommittee to Mr. Grunewald was 
handed to you and you stated that you 
waived any question of the effective service, 

Mr. MALoneyY. That is correct. 

Mr. Kr0cH. Mr. Grunewald, you just heard 
my last question and Mr. Maloney’s answer? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I did 
hear that. 

Mr. KrocH. The subcommittee will re- 
solve itself into an executive session and has 
directed me to suggest to you, Mr. Grune- 
wald, that you step aside and remain availe 
able to the subcommittee. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. You mean I should go out 
in the building? 

Mr. KreoGu. Yes. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I inquire, does that 
mean the witness should leave the building 
or be subject—— 

Mr. KEocH. It is best not to have him leave 
the building. We will communicate with 
you shortly. 

Mr. MALONEY. In other words, you want 
him to be available immediately. 

May I ask the chairman, if it would be per- 
missible, if the Chair could give me any in- 
dication of how long we will be kept here 
today, because I would like to make plans, 
if possible. 

Mr. KEOGH. Just as soon as we have uany 
information on that subject, we will com- 
municate it to you, Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. MALONEY. Very good. I shall appre- 
ciate that. 

Before we leave, I did make a statement 
yesterday and in view of the questions 
which have been asked today may I now 
again ask for permission to elaborate some- 
what on the statement which I made yester- 
day? My reason for making that request, 
sir, is a very serious one. It is obvious to me, 
I think, that this matter may well go before 
the Congress, may ultimately wind up in our 
courts. I think that it is important in the 
interest of my client that I should state 
fully, perhaps more fully than I did yester- 
day, the reasons which have impelled me to 
advise him as I have. 

Mr. KEoGH. Now will you let the acting 
chairman consult with the other members 
of the subcommittee in deciding on that? 

Mr. MALONEY. Very good. 

(A short recess.) 

Mr. KerocH. Mr. Maloney, I have been di- 
rected by the subcommittee to inform you 
that it will be pleased to receive from you 
any statement that you might now want to 
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make, that statement to be submitted to the 
subcommittee in writing, at which time we 
will then decide and let you know whether it 
will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. MALoneyY. Yes, sir. 

May I say, sir, in response to that that I 
most seriously urge the necessity of including 
my statement in the record because it is cer- 
tainly my very serious intention to test in 
the courts the validity of any proceedings 
which may be taken against Mr. Grunewald. 
I think that this matter is a very serious 
matter and one which we should have some 
law on at the earliest possible moment for 
the protection of the rights of all citizens. 

Mr. Kreocu. I think I can assure you, Mr. 
Maloney, that the subcommittee will have in 
mind and take under consideration what 
you have just said. 

Mr. MALONEY. Very good. 

Mr. KreocH. The subcommittee will now 
stand in recess until 11:35, at which time I 
have been instructed to direct you to produce 
the witness under subpena, and at which 
time we will hold a public hearing. 


HOvsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAWS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C., 
Friday, December 21, 1951. 


PUBLIC HEARING 


The subcommittee met at 11:35 a. m., pur- 
suant to notice, in the main hearing room 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Eucene J. KrEocH 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives KrocH, KEAN, 
and Curtis. 

Present also: Representative Mason. 

Committee staff present: Adrian W. De- 
Wind, chief counsel to the subcommittee; 
Charles S. Lyon, assistant counsel; John E. 
Tobin, assistant counsel; Charles W. Davis, 
clerk of Ways and Means Committee; James 
Q. Riordan, assistant counsel; and Walter C. 
Taylor, assistant counsel. 

Mr. KEeocH. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

Mr. Henry W. Grunewald has been sworn 
and is called as a witness. 

Mr. MALoNneEyY. Mr. Chairman, may I make @ 
request that at the outset of this hearing, 
this public hearing, the use of flash cameras 
be discontinued during the testimony or the 
statements which are to be made? I think 
that flash bulbs going off in a person’s face 
certainly are not conducive to calm and 
collected reflective thinking. I do not wish 
to deprive the news cameramen of their op- 
portunity to take whatever pictures they 
wish of my client, but I do wish that during 
the actual proceedings the flash cameras be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. KeocH. The subcommittee has uni- 
formly sought to accommodate the con- 
venience of all witnesses in the manner to 
which you refer. We can say to you that we 
have had the cooperation of the press photog- 
raphers. I am sure they will continue to 
cooperate with us. If it is agreeable with 
your client, we will suggest that the photog- 
raphers take as many shots now as they 
think they ought to have and thereafter give 
the witness the usual consideration that they 
have extended heretcfore. 

Mr. MaLoney,. Very good; that is agreeable. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY W. GRUNEWALD, WASH=- 
INGTON, D. C., ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
WILLIAM POWER MALONEY 
Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, you have 

already told the subcommittee that your 

name is Henry W. Grunewald, that you are 

59 years of age, and live in Westchester 

Apartments. Is that correct? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, at this time 

I most respectfully ask the permission of 


the Chair to make a statement and to lay 
upon the record of this proceeding, this 
public proceeding, the reasons and the basis 
for certain advice which I am going to give 
Mr. Grunewald at this time as his attorney. 

Mr. KEeocH. Mr. Maloney, the subcommittee 
will take under consideration your request. 

Mr. Maloney, I am advised by the subcom- 
mittee present here this morning to inform 
you that the subcommittee will not at this 
time receive any statement from you as 
counsel for the witness. 

Mr. MALONEY. May I say, sir, that I am 
appearing here as attorney, and I must as his 
attorney insist upon my right to represent 
this man. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. Maloney, you are appear- 
ing here as an attorney, and you are here 
with the consent and permission of this sub- 
committee. You must abide by the rules 
adopted by the subcommittee, and which 
rules have been heretofore uniformly applied 
to all who have appeared before. this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, may I re- 
spectfully say that the Constitution of the 
United States far antedates any rules of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. Maloney, you are out of 
order. 

Mr. MALONEY. If it is out of order for an 
attorney to appear and protect the rights 
of a witness before a committee, that is the 
first time I have heard of it. I do not in- 
tend to be disrespectful at all, sir, but I do 
insist that this man is a citizen of the United 
States, and he has certain constitutional 
rights. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. Maloney, you heard the 
ruling of the subcommittee. I admonish you 
to respect that ruling and abide by it. 

Mr. Ma.Loney. I have no choice but to ad- 
here to the ruling of the Chair. I say it is 
most unfair for the Chair to rule that way. 

Mr. KEeoGH. Mr. Maloney, the subcommit- 
tee is not listening to you. 

Mr. MALONEY. I don’t see how they can 
fail to hear me, sir, and I insist on my rights 
now as attorney to appear and state the rea- 
sons why I am going to direct my client to 
refuse to answer any questions. I intend 
to lay the foundation to take this matter to 
the Supreme Court, if necessary. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Maloney, I warn you that 
a continuance of this conduct will neces- 
sarily force us to remove you from this 
hearing. 

Mr. MALONEY. Sir, you may remove me, but 
I doubt your capacity or the capacity of any- 
one to stop me from representing my client 
to the best of my ability. I say, sir, I wish 
to lay the foundation and make a record 
which will be the subject of review by every 
court in this country. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, I will proceed 
with the questioning, stating to you first 
that you have the right to consult with your 
counsel prior to answering uny question that 
is put to you. 

Now what is your business address, Mr. 
Grunewald? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Gentlemen, I am follow- 
ing the advice of my counsel and for reasons 
which he has stated I most respectfully de- 
cline to answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. Matoney. And for the reasons which I 
Was not permitted to stete for the record but 
which I will insist—— 

Mr. DEWInND. Mr. Grunewald, if you wish to 
state for the record the basis on which you 
refuse to answer questions and if you wish 
to consult with your counsel before making 
any such statement, you are at liberty to 
do so. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Gentlemen, I request to 
Tread the statement prepared by my counsel, 

Mr. MALONEY. In answer to a question 
asked by Mr. DeWind. 

Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. DEeWIND. Mr. Grunewald, if the an- 
swer turns out to be unresponsive, of course 


I will have to interrupt you and ask the 
chairman to direct you to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEOGH. May I ask the stenographer to 
repeat the question put to the witness? 

(The question referred to was read back 
by the reporter as follows: “Now what is 
your business address, Mr. Grunewald?”’) 

Mr. MALONEY. Would you read the colloquy 
following after that, please? 

Mr. DeWinp. It is simply the pending 
question. 

Mr. MALONEY. I would like to have the 
colloquy read. 

Mr. KeEocuH. The colloquy is not a part of 
the record. 

Mr. MALONEY. I suggest, sir, that out of the 
colloquy arose another question, but my 
recollection may be wrong. I do request in 
the interest of clarity of the record that the 
colloquy be read back on that point. 

Mr. DEWIND. I simply advised Mr. Grune- 
wald prior to answering that question if he 
wished to consult you he was at liberty to 
do so. The question is: What is your busi- 
ness address? 

Mr. MALONEY. May I ask that the record 
be read back? 

Mr. KEoGH. The request is denied. 

Mr. Matoney. Then my client at this time 
wishes to state for the record his reason for 
declining to answer questions at this time. 
He will now proceed to read the statement. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD (reading): “Mr. Henry W. 
Grunewald has appeared here today in re- 
sponse to a subpena of this committee. Iam 
appearing with him as his counsel. 

“As this committee already knows, Mr. 
Grunewald was recently confined to George- 
town Hospital as a patient from December 6 
until December 17. Your own doctors exam- 
ined him and reported that his physical and 
mental condition was such that he could not 
with safety leave the hospital and appear 
before this committee. Although he has been 
released from the hospital, he is ill and very 
sick, and both the committee doctors and 
Mr. Grunewald’s physician are in agreement 
that he still requires medical attention for 
an indeterminate time. I have advised Mr. 
Grunewald as fully as I can to consider his 
present mental and physical condition, of 
his rights and duties as a witness before this 
committee, and as his counsel I here and 
now publicly advise and direct him not to 
answer any question which may be asked of 
him today by this committee or by its 
counsel. 

“It is my respect for the Congress of the 
United States which requires me to declare 
the reasons which impel me to so advise him. 
Furthermore, it is necessary for the protec- 
tion of my client’s rights that a record be 
made at this time setting forth what I be- 
lieve to be valid reasons for his refusal to 
testify, so that in the event this matter is 
reviewed by Congress and the courts, Con- 
gress and the courts shall have before them 
a record of what transpired here and the 
reasons advanced in support of Mr. Grune- 
wald’s rightful refusal to testify. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said in the case of Sinclair v. The United 
States (279 U.S. 263), and I quote from pagé 
291: 

“ ‘While the power of inquiry is an essen- 
tial and appropriate auxiliary to the legisla- 
tive functions, it must be exerted with due 
regard for the rights of witnesses, and a wit- 
ness may rightfully refuse to answer where 
the bounds of the power are exceeded.’ 

“I would not for one moment dispute the 
right of a congressional committee to con- 
duct a legitimate inquiry for the purpose of 
ascertaining facts upon which to base rec- 
ommendations for legislation. I do not doso 
now. 

“I do say, however, that the procedure 
followed by the present inquiry has gone far 
astray of any legitimate purpose or power 
possessed by the Congress of the United 
States. Anyone who has read the newspaper 
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accounts of the proceedings before this com- 
mittee or listened to the news broadcasts 
cannot fail to arrive at a conclusion that 
these proceedings are in effect a public trial 
of persons whose names have been bandied 
about with utter disregard of the fundamen- 
tal rights guaranteed to all citizens by the 
Constitution, a trial conducted in flagrant 
disregard of the rules of evidence which have 
been established and time-tested for the pro- 
tection of the rights of all citizens. Among 
these rights are the right to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation and 
to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him, the right to cross-examine witnesses 
produced against him, the right to be present 
at the trial and be represented by counsel of 
his own choosing, and the right to a verdict 
at the hands of an impartial jury. 

“These are basic fundamental rights guar- 
anteed to all citizens by the Constitution of 
the United States. I cannot stand idly by 
and permit an attack upon the fundamental 
law of our country, a law which, by the way, 
far antedates and supersedes any rules or 
rights of this committee. 

“While I do not claim to speak for them, I 
feel that the entire bar of the United States, 
the courts of our country, the Congress, and 
every thinking citizen must be deeply dis- 
turbed by the spectacle of a congressional 
committee under the guise of obtaining legis- 
lative facts conducting a trial by association 
and curmise in which the accused are neither 
informed of the nature of the charge against 
them or granted any of the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. If in the course of a 
proper inquiry it should be revealed that 
public officials are dishonest or incompetent, 
the law provides that they may be removed 
by impeachment. This is not an impeach- 
ment proceeding. In fact, the House has no 
power to try an impeachment proceeding. 

“Speaking of a senatorial investigation 
committee, the Vice President of the United 
States was presiding in the Senate on June 
19, 1950, and said: 

“*The Senate is not a grand jury. None 
of its committees are grand juries. The 
Senate cannot try anyone for any offense.’ 

“I submit the words of the Vice President 
apply with equal force to any committees of 
this distinguished House of Representatives. 
Yet in this unprecedented trial—and I insist 
that this is a trial—this committee is usurp- 
ing the power and functions of the grand 
jury and of the Constitution of the United 
States. This committee has cast itself in 
the role of prosecutor, grand jury, trial court, 
witnesses, and jury in derogation of the 
rights guaranteed to all citizens by the 
Constitution. 

“My client has been depicted in the press 
and over the radio as an influence peddler, a 
generally unsavory character, as a fixer, as 
@ party to a criminal attempt to extort 
money. 

“Ali of the foregoing are the basis of the 
rankest kind of hearsay testimony and sur- 
mises which this committee has permitted 
to be spread on the public record in complete 
and utter disregard of the rights of my 
client and in violation of the express pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

“Nor do I stand alone in my condemna- 
tion of the methods of this committee and 
the practice pursued by its counsel in this 
respect. A member of this very committee 
has publicly expressed his disapproval in 
strongest terms of the tactics employed by 
counsel for the committee and the procedure 
followed by this committee. 

“I say it is not less the duty of the Con- 
gress and its committees to protect the 
rights of our citizens than it is the duty 
of the courts to do so, and it surely was 
within the power and province of the com- 
mittee to have prevented this grave miscar- 
riage of justice, had it desired to do so. 

“Only yesterday the press of New York 
carried a report of a committee of the New 
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York State Bar Association on the subject 
of congressional inquiries coudemning such 
practices and recommending the adoption 
of a code of procedure for the protection of 
witnesses. Among other things this com- 
mittee said, and I quote: 

“‘It is often asserted that Congress has 
the job of enlightening and educating the 
public so as to create an intelligent public 
opinion. This may be an incidental and 
often valuable byproduct of the legislative 
process, but it is questionable whether edu- 
cation is a constitutional function of the 
legislature sufficient to sustain procedures 
of doubtful value in eliciting facts, especial- 
ly when weighed against the danger to indi- 
vidual rights. Nor do we find any sound 
constitutional basis for the assertion some- 
times made that television, newsreels, radio, 
or the camera have rights guaranteed by the 
first amendment to record proceedings which 
are a part of official governmental investi- 
gations. Equally doubtful is the existence 
of any rights in the public to hear the legis- 
lative or executive proceedings while they 
are in progress. 

“‘*On the score of fairness and justice to 
witnesses appearing before the committee, 
the fact that these media are, as a matter 
of experience, selective in their coverage, 
raises serious questions of due _ process. 
Only those moods of the witness or the com- 
mittee which appeal to the current popular 
fancy are caught and reproduced, particu- 
larly in the case of newsreel and camera. 
But even as to radio and television there is 
great pressure on the members of the com- 
mittee to telescope and compress the hear- 
ings, selecting for their public sessions the 
most sensational witnesses and the most 
spectacular part of their testimony, in a 
measure staging the hearing to accommo- 
date the media over which it is carried. 

“*The importance of time is magnified 
by the practice schedules of radio and tele- 
vision. Only a portion of the hearings can 
be broadcast or else the whole proceedings 
must be shortened to accommodate the sla- 
tions and to sustain the public interest. 
And the danger that legislators may use the 
tremendous national audience for personal 
advantage at the cost of a dignified and fair 
proceeding cannot be ignored.’ 

“On the basis of what has transpired so 
far in these hearings one cannot help but 
conjecture whether the real purpose of coun- 
sel for this committee is to use the wide- 
spread publicity as a political springboard, as 
was done in the case of another counsel for 
a very recent senatorial committee. 

“I would like to remind this committee 
that ‘no person shall be held to answer for 
a political or otherwise infamous crime un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, nor be deprived of life or liberty 
or property without due process of law’ and 
that is the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

“This committee has not once but repeat- 
edly in the course of its public hearings 
permitted statements to be made by wit- 
nesses testifying under oath under cloak of 
immunity from slander, accusing my client, 
among other persons, of infamous crimes, in- 
cluding an attempt to extort $500,000 from 
Teitelbaum as the price of quashing crim- 
inal proceedings against him. 

“As an example of the extreme to which 
this committee has gone in an attempt to 
condemn my client in the eyes of the public, 
the same public from whom some day may 
be drawn a jury to try him for that very of- 
fense, is the following: 

“Teitelbaum offered as his testimony here 
that a man speaking with a deep, guttural 
German accent——” 

Mr. KeocH. The witness will suspend. I 
am instructed by the subcommittee to re- 
mind you that the statement you have been 
offering us is intended to be the reasons for 
your refusal to answer the pending question. 
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We must ask you to restrict your statement 
to those reasons. 

Mr. MALoney. May I say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the witness is reading a statement 
which I had prepared and which I intended 
to give myself to the committee. It is not 
a very clear copy; it is a third carbon copy. 
For that reason he has had a little difficulty 
reading it. 

However and further, he is about to con- 
clude, and the matter to which he is about 
to allude has a very definite bearing upon 
his declining at this time to answer ques- 
tions. I assure the committee of that; and, 
if you will permit him to continue, it will 
be obvious. 

Mr. GrRUNEWALD (continuing reading): 
“Speaking with a deep, guttural German ac- 
cent, telephoned him threatening dire con- 
sequences and mentioning the names of 
public officials as being members of a clique, 
unless he paid the extortioner’s price. 

“Three members of this committee invaded 
the privacy of my client’s sickroom in 
Georgetown Hospital on December 12, 1951, 
and upon leaving the sickroom one of the 
members of this committee is reported in 
the press as saying he found my client ‘sit- 
ting in bed looking like a Prussian drill 
sergeant.’ And that same member of this 
committee, in response to a question by a 
reporter as to whether my client spoke with 
a deep guttural German accent, replied ‘Ab- 
solutely.’ No other conclusion can be reached 
by them than this was a deliberate calculated 
attempt to create in the public mind the in- 
delible impression that my client was in 
fact the man who made the extortion phone 
call. 

“What assurance can he have that any 
denial which he might enter here would ever 
reach the eyes and ears of the persons who 
read that damning statement by a member 
of this committee? What point is served by 
his appearing here now and entering his 
denial on the record days after he has been 
convicted in the public mind as the result 
of this unquestionably improper remark by 
a committee member? 

“The law has always recognized that a 
man’s right to his good name and reputation 
is a property right just as tangible as his 
right to own real estate or have money in the 
bank. My client has in fact been deprived of 
his good name and reputation without due 
process of law. 

“I would like to call the attention of the 
entire bar, the judiciary, the Congress, and 
the public to an even more serious conse- 
quence of the wanton abuse of power by this 
committee and its counsel. I refer to the 
very grave threat which the practice and 
procedure adopted by this committee and 
other recent congressional investigating com- 
mittees poses to the orderly administration 
of justice in this country and to the right 
of every accused to a trial by an impartial 
jury. 

“Since the adoption of the Bill of Rights, 
the right of every citizen to a trial by an 
impartial jury has been most zealous'y 
guarded and protected. This committee 
must now bear the responsibility for depriv- 
ing citizens of that right. There is no blink- 
ing the fact that as a result of the irresponsi- 
ble hearsay testimony which this committee 
has permitted to be spread upon the record 
in public, knowing and intending that it 
would be published in press and radio, well- 
nigh every man and woman in the city of 
Washington, nay, in the entire Nation, has 
come to a conclusion as to the guilt of those 
accused. 

“This committee has already made it im- 
possible for my client, or any other person 
who may be accused of a crime in connec- 
tion with the matters which have been in- 
quired into here, to obtain a trial by an im- 
partial jury not alone in Washington but 
anywhere in the Nation. The law in its wis- 
dom has provided for a change of venue to 
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protect persons who have been unfairly tried 
in the press. This wise provision of the law 
has been nullified by this committee on a 
Nation-wide basis. 

“I would like to call the attention of this 
committee to the sixth amendment to the 
Constitution and remind this committee that 
the sixth amendment is still in full force and 
effect. It reads as follows: 

“Tn all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed * * * and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to 
be confronted with witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor; and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense.’ 

“My client has been deprived of not one 
but every one of the rights guaranteed to 
him by the sixth amendment as the result of 
this trial by association and surmise, and I 
use the word ‘surmise’ advisedly, because I 
read in the record that one witness, Mr. 
Caudle, was permitted to testify in public 
that he ‘surmised’ that it was my client who 
made the extortion telephone call to Teitel- 
baum. 

“Over the entire judicial history of this 
country, the courts have enforced strictly 
those rules of evidence which -have been 
time-tested for the protection of all citizens 
to see to it that no accused shall be con- 
victed except upon proper legal evidence. 
The proceedings here have the ring of a 
people’s court conducted behind the iron 
curtain. I know of no court in this country, 
nor indeed anywhere in the English-speaking 
world, where Mr. Caudle would have been 
permitted to testify as he did, and it is no 
excuse nor does it in any way repair the 
damage for the chairman of this committee 
now piously to assert that such testimony 
and other testimony like it is ‘unfortunate.’ 
This committee, as a committee of Congress, 
has the very clear duty to protect the rights 
of all citizens against the type of slanderous 
accusations and vilifications with which this 
zecord is replete. If the committee sincerely 
thought such hearsay testimony was of any 
value to it in its legitimate purpose, such 
testimony could have been taken in secret in 
executive session. It would be violating 
every rule of reason to suppose that the 
committee did not know in advance or have 
reasonable opportunity to acquaint itself 
with the nature of such obviously improper 
testimony and take proper action to protect 
the rights of those whose names were men- 
tioned.” 

Gentlemen, after this conclusion, after I 
have read this article, after I have read 
this—— 

Mr. MALONEY. Statement. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD (continuing). Statement, 
I have followed the advice of my counsel, 
and for the reasons which he has stated I 
most respectfully decline to answer any ques- 
tions at this time. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the question pending, namely: 
What is your place of business? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, you bring 
me back to the same answer. 

Mr. Curtis. What is that answer? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. The answer is that I have 
followed the advice of my counsel, for the 
reasons which he has stated, and I must 
respectfully decline to answer any questions 
at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, was it the ad- 
vice of your counsel that you should answer 
questions only in public session? 

Mr. MALONEY. I object to that question as 
an invasion of the right of privacy existing 
between counsel and his client. I direct the 
witness not to answer. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, your coun- 
sel, Mr. Maloney, has stated to this commit- 





tee that he has advised you not to answer 
questions except in public session. 

Now, is that a fact? 

Mr. MALONEY. I have made no such state- 
ment to this committee. Are you referring 
now to the hearing at the hospital? I will 
state for the record now that at the hos- 
pital——. 

Mr. DEWIND. No, Mr. Maloney; don’t state 
anything for the record. You haven’t been 
asked to make a statement for the record. 

Mr. MAtoney. Since that hearing, some- 
thing has happened which has made me 
change my mind and my advice. And I made 
no such statement to the committee in ex- 
ecutive session yesterday or this morning. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, isn’t it a fact 
that you asked Mr. Oliphant, formerly chief 
counsel to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
not to advise this committee of the questions 
that you had asked him concerning the 
Teitelbaum tax case? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am following the ad- 
vice of my counsel; the same story. By ad- 
vice of counsel and for the reasons that he 
has stated, I most respectfully decline to 
answer any questions at this time, sir. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question. 

Mr.. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, with due 
respect-to you, I must answer the same ques- 
tion to you. 

Mr. MALONEY. Make the same answer. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Make the same answer. 

Mr. KEocH. What is that answer, Mr. Wit- 
ness? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am following the advice 
of my counsel. 

Mr. MAtoney. And for the reasons—— 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. And for the reasons which 
he has stated, I most respectfully decline to 
answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. KEocH. Mr. DeWind? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Witness, what do you mean 
by refusing to answer questions at this time? 

Mr. MALONEY. I am sorry. I will have to 
direct the witness 

Mr. Curtis. No; I am asking the witness 
that. Please keep still. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am following the advice 
of my counsel, and for that reason, which he 
has stated before, I most respectfully decline 
to answer any question at this time, sir. 

Mr. CurTiIs. My question is: What do you 
mean by “this time’’? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I will stand on my state- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. DEWrnpD. Mr. Grunewald, have you ever 
made any loans to persons employed by the 
Federal Government at the time you made 
the loans to them? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. With all due respect to 
you, Mr. DeWind, I must refer back to that—I 
am following the advice of my counsel, and 
for reasons which he has stated, I most re- 
spectfully decline to answer any question at 
this time. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question. 

Mr. GUNEWALD. With all due respect to 
you, Mr. Chairman, I make the same answer. 

Mr. KrocH. What is that answer? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. That answer is that I am 
following the advice of my counsel; and for 
the reasons which he has stated, I most re- 
spectfully decline to answer any questions 
at this time. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. DeWind? 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, you were 
served with a subpena of this committee to 
produce here certain books, records, and doc- 
uments described in that subpena. Will you 
now kindly produce them for the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On the advice of my coun- 
sel and for the reasons which he has stated, 
I respectfully decline to do so at this time. 

Mr. KEocH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question and pro- 





duce the books, records, and documents 
called for by the subpena duces tecum here- 
tofore served on you. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. On the advice of my coun< 
sel, sir, and for the reason which he has 
stated, I respectfully decline to do so at 
this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Now, isn’t it a fact, Mr. 
Grunewald, that your counsel stated here 
yesterday that in a public hearing you would 
produce ‘the documents called for by the 
subpena? 

Mr. MA.Loney. I submit we will let the rec- 
ord spcak for itself on that. If you want to 
read the record, you can. 

Mr. KreocH. This is from the hearing of 
the Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Internal Revenue Laws of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Washington, December 20, 
1951: 

Question, by Mr. Kean: “Will the docu- 
ments be produced at the public hearing?” 

Answer, by Mr. Maloney: “Sir, he will obey 
whatever subpena is served upon him to ap- 
pear at a public hearing.” 

Question, by Mr. Kean: “Including docu- 
ments?” 

Answer, by Mr. Maloney: “Yes.” 

Mr. MALoneEy. And it is perfectly obvious 
by that exchange, Mr. Chairman, that I was 
referring to the fact that this witness would 
appear at a public hearing and obey a sub- 
pena requiring him to appear at a public 
hearing, but not to produce documents. I 
have never yet made any agreement with 
this committee to have him produce docu- 
ments. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, are you ad- 
mitted to practice before the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I am following the advice 
of my counsel; and, for this reason which 
he has stated, I most respectfully decline to 
answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. KrEocH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instruction of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question, as to 
whether you have been admitted to practice 
before the Treasury Department of the 
United States. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, I will only 
have to repeat the same answer to you. Iam 
following the advice of my counsel, and for 
the reasons which he has stated, I most re- 
spectfully decline to answer any questions 
at this time. 

Mr. KreocH. Mr. DeWind? 

Mr. Ma.Loney. Now, I would like to have 
that removed, if you don’t mind. 

(The reference is to the flash of a photog- 
Trapher’s bulb.) 

Mr. Matoney. I think that is a direct vio- 
lation of the agreement which I had with the 
photographers, and I don’t approve or appre- 
ciate that for 1 minute. I wish the gentle- 
man who is leaving with the picture would be 
requested to bring it back. I think that is 
in violation, clearly in violation, of the com- 
mittee’s agreement with me. I wish that 
plate would be destroyed, if you don’t mind. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, I have no power to destroy 
it. 

Mr. MALoneEY. I wish the committee would 
impound it. 

Mr. KeEocH. I have been instructed by the 
subcommittee to inform the photographer 
who took that last picture that it is the sub- 
committee’s opinion that that picture should 
not be used. And I have further been in- 
structed by the subcommittee to remind the 
press photographers of our gentlemen's 
agreement with respect to such pictures. 

Mr. MALONEY. Now, that’s just the type of 
picture to which I took exception. 

Mr. KeocH. The matter has been disposed 
of, Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, what steps 
have you taken to comply with the subpena 
of the subcommittee to produce here the 
books, records, and doc:yments set forth in 
the subpena? 
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Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. DeWind, I am follow- 
ing the advice of my counsel, and for the 
reason which he has stated, I most respect- 
fully decline to answer any questions at this 
time. 

Mr. KreocH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, respect- 
fully to you, I am following the advice ct my 
counsel, and for the reasons which he has 
stated, I most respectfully decline to answer 
any questions at this time, sir. 

Mr. KreocH. Mr. DeWind? 

Mr. DEWIND. Are you now refusing, Mr. 
Grunewald, to produce any of the books, 
records, and documents called for by that 
subpena? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. DeWind, I refer you 
back to the same answer. I am following 
the advice of my counsel, and for the reason 
which he has stated, most respectfully de- 
cline to answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. KEocH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question. 

Mr. MaLoNney (to Mr. Grunewald). Read 
the same answer. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. With respect to you, Mr. 
Chairman, I am following the advice of my 
counsel, and for the reasons which he has 
stated, I most respectfully decline to answer 
any questions at this time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, what is your 
age? 

Mr. MALONEY. He said 59 in the executive 
session. Do you want to ask him again? 

Mr. DEWIND. What is your age, Mr. Grune- 
wald? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I was born in 1892. 

Mr. DEWIND. What was the place of your 
birth? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. DeWind, you are 
bringing me back to the same answer. I 
am following the advice of my counsel, and 
for the reason which he has stated, I most 
respectfully decline to answer any questions 
at this time. 

Mr. KeocH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Again with due respect to 
you, Mr. Chairman, my answer is I have fol- 
lowed the advice of my counsel, and for the 
reasons which he has stated, I most respect- 
fully decline to answer any question at this 
time. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Gruenwald, did you tes- 
tify correctly when you testified before the 
Senate District Committee in 1950 that you 
were born in South Africa? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Again, Mr. DeWind, I am 
sorry. I will have to refer you back to—I am 
following the advice of my counsel, and for 
the reasons which he has stated I most re- 
spectfully decline to answer any questions at 
this time. 

Mr. KreoGcH. Mr. Witness, pursuant to the 
instructions of the subcommittee, I direct 
you to answer the pending question. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, again with 
due respect to you, I am following the advice 
of my counsel, and for the reason which he 
has stated, I most respectfully decline to an- 
swer any questions at this time, sir. 

Mr. DEWINp. Mr. Grunewald, would you 
please give the subcommittee the names of 
any Officials of the Federal Government who, 
while serving as Officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have visited in your hotel suite at 
the Hotel Washington? 

Mr. MALoNEy. Mr. Chairman, may I re- 
spectfully suggest at this time that the posi- 
tion which the witness has taken up to now 
and intends to take without changing 
throughout these hearings is that he will 
decline to answer any questions asked of 
him at this time. 

I submit with that statement on the 
record, that it is improper for Mr. DeWind 
now to ply him with other questions solely 
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for the purpose of making a record, and 
then having it appear in the paper that Mr. 
Grunewald refused to answer a question 
about this or a question about that. 

Mr, Chairman, as you and I both know, 
that is an old trick, and I object to it right 
now, and I suggest that Mr. DeWind be asked 
to desist from any more of his tricks. 

Mr. Kroc. I have been instructed by the 
subcommittee to remind you, Mr. Maloney, 
that the queston as to the propriety of any 
question put is one for the subcommittee to 
decide. 

But am I to take it frum your last state- 
ment that you are making the concession 
and admission on the record that with re- 
spect to any questions that might be put to 
the witness by the counsel for the subcom- 
mittee the answers he has previously made 
to those already put would be the same 
answer as he would give? 

Mr. MAa.Loney. That is the statement and 
the position which the witness takes, and I 
think it is quite clear from the statements 
which he has been making. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr, Chairman? 

Mr. Grunewald, in your answer to a pré- 
vious question, you referred to a Mr. Teitel- 
baunr. What Mr. Teitelbaum is it that you 
referred to? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Congressman, I am 
following the advice of my counsel, and for 
the reasons which he has stated, I most re- 
spectfully decline to answer any questions 
at this time. 

Mr. Curtis. But you did, in an answer, re- 
fer toa Mr. Teitelbaum, and I wanted to have 
you identify him. Who is he? 

Mr. MALoney. Just a minute, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. No, no. I want the witness to 
answer. 

Mr. Matoney. But, sir, that is not an ac- 
curate statement of the record. The witness 
Was not asked that question. 

Mr. Curtis. In response to a question, he 
referred to a Mr. Teitelbaum. 

Mr. MaLoney. That is the same Teitelbaum 
who has been in the newspaper. 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking him to identify 
Mr. Teitelbaum. Who is he, and where does 
he live? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Congressman, I would 
have to refer back to the same answer. I 
am following the advice of my counsel, and 
for the reasons which he has stated, I most 
respectfully decline to answer any question 
at this time. 

Mr. KeocH. I have been instructed by the 
subcommittee to make the following state- 
ment: 

This subcommittee is vested with the 
power and duty to investigate the admin- 
istration of the internal-revenue laws. 
Among the questions that have been brought 
to the attention of this subcommittee are 
whether persons having no Official position 
have in fact been able to affect the admin- 
istration of the internal-revenue laws, and, if 
so, whether appropriate legislation is needed 
or desired to meet such situations. There 
can, of course, be no doubt that these in- 
quiries fall squarely within the jurisdiction 
of this subcommittee. There is equally no 
doubt that the subcommittee is authorized 
to call witnesses, including Mr. Grunewald, 
to further such an investigation, or the in- 
vestigation of any other matter within the 
subcommittee’s jurisdiction. All this goes 
to the essence of the nature and purpose of 
hearings conducted by the subcommittee. 

Our hearings are not, as Mr. Grunewald 
and his counsel seem to assume, grand jury 
proceedings, nor are they trials, either civil 
or criminal. 

Mr. MALoNneEyY. I know they are not trials 
or grand jury proceedings, Mr. Chairman, but 
they certainly look like it. They certainly 
have all the ring of it. 

Mr. KrocH. You may step aside, Mr. Grune- 
wald. 

Mr. MALONEY. Do I understand that the 
committee no longer desires Mr. Grunewald’s 
presence before it? 
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Mr. KeoGH. The subcommittee will go into 
executive session now, and we will be pleased 
to convey to you the decision of the subcom- 
mittee just as soon as it is made. 

Mr. MALONEY, Very good, sir. 

Mr. KrocH. The public hearing stands in 
recess to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., Friday, De- 
cember 21, 1951, the hearing was recessed to 
the call of the Chair and the executive session 
was resumed at 12:40 p. m.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KEocH. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

Mr. Grunewald, will you take the stand, 
please? 

Mr. Grunewald, I have been instructed by 
the subcommittee to inquire from you as to 
whether your refusal to answer the questions 
that have heretofore been put to you is predi- 
cated upon the ground of your privilege to 
decline to answer such questions for the rea- 
son that to so answer might tend to incrimi- 
nate you? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state 
that my client will stand—— 

Mr. KEOGH. I will have to ask you to ob- 
serve the rules of the subcommittee, of which 
you have been reminded now several times. 

Mr. MALONEY. But, Mr. Chairman, I merely 
wish to say, here—— 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Grunewald? 

Mr. MALONEY. All right. I will write it out 
for him [writing]. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, with all 
due respect to you, I will stand on my state- 
ment which I have made. 

Mr. KreocH. What is that statement, Mr. 
Grunewald? 

Mr. MALONEY. The statement which the 
witness read into the record earlier, where 
he said, “Gentlemen, I am’’—— 

Mr. KreocH. My question is put to the wit- 
ness. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Yes, sir. The statement 
was: “Gentlemen”—Mr. Chairman first and 
gentlemen, I am following the advice of my 
counsel, and for the reason that he has 
stated, I most respectfully decline to answer 
any questions at this time, sir. 

Mr. KeocH. I have been instructed by the 
subcommittee, Mr. Grunewald, to inform you 
that it is the opinion of the subcommittee 
that the only basis for refusal to answer a 
question that might be asserted is the priv- 
jlege that to so answer might tend to in- 
criminate. And it is further the opinion of 
the subcommittee that that privilege must 
be asserted by the witness in response to 
the question put to him. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, may I state 
that the subcommittee is at odds with the 
Supreme Court on that point? 

Mr. KEoGH. The subcommittee has decided 
to hear no further statements from counsel 
at this time. The witness is excused, and 
the subcommittee will stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., Friday, December 
21, 1951, the hearing was recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1952. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The subcommitte, met pursuant to call, 
at 10:20 a. m., in the main hearing room of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Csci, R. KING 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives KiNG (presiding), 
O’BRIEN, KEOGH, KEAN, CuRTIS, and BYRNES. 

Present also: Adrian W. DeWind, chief 
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Chairman KING. The subcommittee will be 
in order. 
* s © * * 


(At this point in the proceedings Mr. 
O'BRIEN made a statement concerning an- 
other and unrelated matter which is not 
relevant to this report.) 

Chairman KiNG. Mr. Grunewald. 

You may proceed [addressing the photog- 
raphers]. 

For the benefit of the photographers who 
have not been previously informed, there, will 
be no pictures taken of the witness during 
the testimony. Is that understood? That 
is any and all, 

Will you rise and be sworn, Mr. Grunewald, 
please? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I will, sir. 

Chairman KING. Do you solemnly swear the 
testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. So help me God. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY W. GRUNEWALD, WASHING=- 
TON, D. C.; ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
WILLIAM POWER MALONEY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chairman Kine. Mr. Grunewald, this is not 
the first time you have been subpenaed to 
appear before this subcommittee and re- 
quested to bring with you your records. 
Prior to the formal taking of testimony, I 
should like to say a few words to you which 
I hope you will accept in the nature of im- 
partial and sincere advice. 

You previously refused to answer any ques- 
tions put to you by members of the commit- 
tee and its counsel. In explanation of your 
refusal, your counsel had you read a state- 
ment prepared by him of the asserted legal 
grounds upon which he based his advice to 
you not to answer. Several weeks have 
passed since that time. I hope you have 
had occasion to reconsider carefully your de- 
cision. I am informed by our counsel that 
the legal grounds you stated before would be 
insufficient to protect you in a trial for con- 
tempt if your conduct should otherwise be 
adjudged contemptuous of the Congress of 
the United States. I can only say from a 
reading of the record of the hearing that, in 
my opinion, your refusal to answer the sim- 
plest questions can only be viewed as con- 
tempt of Congress. 

It seems to me that it will be regrettable 
for everyone concerned if our meeting today 
leaves us in a position where we must seek 
your punishment for contempt. I, for one, 
am unwilling to believe ill of any man unless 
by his conduct he leaves me no other choice. 
You have not claimed that to answer our 
questions might tend to incriminate you. 
Such a claim would receive such recognition 
by this subcommittee as would be proper. 
Lacking its assertion, I must assume there 
is no ground to assert it or that you do not 
care to claim such protection. 

As a nation we need an honest Government 
in which the citizens who believe in the 
country stand together and work to control 
and eliminate forces which would seek to 
take advantage of decent people in the coun- 
try. My task has been to play my part in 


-improving the administration of the revenue 


laws by serving as the chairman of this sub- 
committee, which has been assigned the task 
of conducting this investigation by the House 
of Representatives. In the past months the 
work has often not been pleasant. 

Perhaps your refusal to answer our ques- 
tions is based on the fact that answers would 
involve you in unpleasantness. I must re- 
mind you that there are times when it is 
necessary to undertake what may be un- 
pleasant in order to serve the community as 
a whole. Do not let either petty or dis- 
torted arguments, or any misguided sense of 
loyalty to persons who deserve no loyalty, or 
any narrow views as to possible personal gain 
blind you to your larger duties as a citizen. 
We have had many people before this com- 
mittee from many walks of life. You are 


aware of the identity of many of them. 
Whatever may be said against any of these 
witnesses, not a single one of them has felt 
80 little regard for the elected representatives 
of the people that he refused to answer 
questions. 

Upon reflection, I hope you will cooperate 
to tell us everything you know which might 
aid us in our study of the revenue adminis- 
tration. We have already received testimony 
which has mentioned you in connection with 
at least two tax cases. We have information 
that you have had transactions with persons, 
in their official capacities, who were entrusted 
with high positions in that administration 
and appear to have failed in their trust. 
Every indication is that you could help us in 
our work if you were of a mind to be help- 
ful. Much of what you could say would 
be directly relevant to matters which have 
already been before the committee. I there- 
fore urge upon you most strongly that you 
answer the proper questions this subcom- 
mittee is going to direct to you. 

Mr. KEocH. Mr. Chairman, I would like the 
record to note that while I am in agree- 
ment with the laudable and the purposeful 
objectives of this subcommittee as set forth 
in the chairman’s statement, I question the 
advisability of his having made it at this 
point in-the proceeding. 

Chairman Kina. I wish it understood in 
connection with your statement, Mr. KEOGH, 
that this is my statement and my statement 
aione, and any member of the committee 
has a perfect right to object to any part of 
its content. 

If there is no objection—— 

Mr. KEoGH. Your statement that any mem- 
ber of the committee has the right to object 
to any part of its contents does not delimit 
any member from objecting to the making of 
the statement, does it? 

Chairman KInc. Not at all. 

Now, Mr. Maloney, I would like to direct 
your attention once more to the procedure 
which it has been our custom to follow in 
these hearings, and which is set forth in our 
adopted rules, a copy of which you have re- 
ceived. Questions will be put to Mr. Grune- 
wald. He may ask your advice at any time 
in answering those questions. You may 
proffer him your advice whenever you feel 
that it would be helpful to him. We will, 
however, receive no testimony or oral state- 
ments from you. If you feel that the record 
as constituted by this procedure needs any 
elucidation, we will be glad to consider any 
statements in writing you may wish to pro- 
pose for addition to our record. 

Mr. MALoNney. Mr. Chairman, may I say in 
this response to your remarks, I would like 
at this time to add to the record on behalf 
ol-—— 

Chairman KINc. Just a moment, now—— 

Mr. MAtoney. An objection to the state- 
ment you made, and I certainly subscribe 
to Mr. Kreocu’s remarks in that regard. 

Chairman Kine. If you persist, I will have 
the sergeant at arms remove you from the 
room. 

Mr. Ma.toney. That, sir, is your privilege, 
but I still say I object to it. 

Chairman KING. Very well, you have ob- 
jected and now what are you going to do? 
Mr. MALoNneY. I have made my objection. 

Chairman Kine. Very good. 

Mr. Matoney. And I said I object to this 
sermonizing and prejudging people. 

Chairman King. Just a moment, Mr. Ma- 
loney, just a moment, please. You have 
heard the rules, you have read the rules, 
You are well aware of them. You will abide 
by them or be removed from the room. 

Mr. MALONEY. I have also read the Constil- 
tution of the United States, sir, which far 
antedates the rules of this committee. Iam 
appearing here as this man’s counsel, 

Chairman KiNG. Just a moment. 

Mr. Counsel, proceed, 


Mr. Matoney. Do I understand that I am 
proscribed from any further remarks on be- 
half of my client? I wish to note an objec- 
tion to that. 

Chairman Kine. You understand the Eng- 
lish language, sir, and I am well aware of 
that. 

Mr. Matoney. I wish it to appear on the 
record that I am objecting to the ruling of 
the Chair at this time. 

Chairman Kine. Very well. 

Mr. DEWrnD. Mr. Grunewald, this commit- 
tee has served you with a subpena to pro- 
duce here today certain books and records 
called for by that subpena. Have you those 
books and records with you? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I appeared before this 
committee on December 21, 1951, and at that 
time I made a statement as to the position I 
would take with regard to any questions this 
committee or counsel might ask. I believe I 
made my position clear. 

Mr. DEWrINp. Pardon my interrupting you. 
I simply asked—— 

Mr. MALoNneY. I object to your interrupting 
him. He is answering your question and 
making a statement which is due—— 

Mr. DeWrnp. I simply asked him, “Have 
you those books and records with you?” and 
that does not call for any statement. 

Mr. MaLoney. He is making a statement as 
to his position and I insist he be given the 
right to continue it. 

Chairman Kine. He has been asked a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONEY. And he is making a state- 
ment in response to that which will cover 
the position he will take. 

Chairman Kine. We are quite aware of the 
fact that he is making a statement. 

Mr. MALONEY. I insist he be given an op- 
portunity to complete the reading of the 
statement. 

Mr. DEWIND. I am simply asking you, have 
you produced the books and records, and the 
answer to that can be brief. Now then, if 
you have a reason for failure to produce the 
books and records, the committee may wish 
to hear it. In the first place, have you r~?- 
duced the books and records? 

Mr. Matoney (to the witness). Read the 
statement. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I appeared before this 
committee on December 21, 1951—— 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, excuse me. 
Would you simply state first of all whether 
you have produced the books and records 
called for by the subpena? 

Mr. MALONEY. His statement will cover 
your question, if you will let him complete 
reading it. 

Mr. DEWIND. I want the answer to cover 
only the question. 

Mr. Matoney. I am sorry, I am not inter- 
ested in what you want. This man has rights 
before this committee, and I insist he be 
given an opportunity to make his statement. 

Chairman Krinc. Ask the question again, 
Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. DeWInpD. Mr. Reporter, cou'd you re- 
peat the question that is pending? 

(Whereupon, the reporter read the pend- 
ing question as follows: “Mr. Grunewald, this 
committee has served you with a subpena to 
produce here today certain bcoks and records 
called for by that subpena. Have you those 
books and records with you?”’) 

Chairman KINc. I hereby direct you, Mr. 
Grunewald, to answer the question. 

Mr. Matoney (to the witness). Read the 
statement. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Chairman, with all 
due respect, I appeared before this commit- 
tee on December 21, 1951, and at that time 
I made a statement as to the position I will 
take with regard to any question the com- 
mittee or its counsel might ask. I believe 
I made my position ciear. In calling me 
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back today, this committee can only be mo- 
tivated—— 

Chairman KING. Just a moment. Mr, 
Grunewald, cease reading the statement. 

I again direct you to answer the question 
put to you by counsel, “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Matoney. Again I say the Chair has 
no right to make such a ruling, nor to make 
such a requirement. 

Chairman Kine. I don’t want—— 

Mr. MALoneY. He has a right to make his 
statement as to his position and he is going 
to tell you what his position is if you are 
going to give him an opportunity to do it, 
and you won’t let me make a statement for 
you 

Chairman Kine. For obvious reasons. 

Mr. Maroney. What his position is going 
to be. 

Chairman Kine. Very well. 

Mr. Maroney. I am trying to appear for 
this man as his attorney, in spite of the ef- 
forts of the Chair to shut me off. 

Chairman Krna. I order you to remove Mr, 
Maloney from this room. 

Mr. Matoney. If you are so interested in 
ascertaining the facts, I would like to know 
why this committee hasn’t sent the Teitel- 
baum testimony over to the Department of 
Justice; and I say that Mr. DeWind is guilty 
of misprision of a felony right now, and the 
law requires that that material be turned 
over to the Department of Justice, and this 
committee hasn’t done it, and I would like 
to know why they haven’t done it. 

Chairman Kine. I will direct the reporter 
to cease making this a part of the record, 
and the sergeant—— 

(At this point in the proceedings, 10:55 
a. m., Mr. Maloney was removed from the 
hearing room by Lt. William P. Reed, of the 
Capitol Police.) 

Chairman KING. Mr. Witness, I hereby di- 
rect you to answer the question put to you 
by counsel to this committee. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. In the absence of my 
counsel, sir, I feel that I am provided that 
privilege. 

Chairman Kine. I will give you, Mr. 
Grunewald, until 12 o’clock to secure the 
services of another counsel. 

Mr. Keocu. Mr. Chairman, may I, off the 
record, remind you that the Committee on 
Committees will meet at 11:50. 

Chairman Kinc. The Committee on Com- 
mittees certainly wouldn’t interfere with the 
proceedings here today. I can only repeat 
to you, Mr. Grunewald, that you will return 
here at noon today prepared to answer ques- 
tions. 

The committee will be in recess until the 
hour of 12 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken at 10:58 
a. m.) 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recon- 
vened at 12:10 p. m.) 

(Present: Representatives Kinc, O'BRIEN, 
Keocu, KEAN, CurTIs, and BYRNES.) 

Chairman Kinc. The subcommittee will be 
in order. 

Mr. Grunewald, you have been previously 
sworn. Be seated, Mr. Grunewald. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY W. GRUNEWALD, WASH= 
INGTON, D. C.—-RESUMED 


Mr. DeWrnp. What is your present resi- 
dence address? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. In view of the fact that 
this committee has deprived me of the right 
to be represented here by counsel of my own 
choosing, I will make no further statement 
to this committee. 

Chairman Kinc. Have you made any effort, 
Mr. Grunewald, to secure counsel other than 
Mr. Maloney? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman King. Do you understand the 
question put to you, Mr. Grunewald? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Krinc. Have you or have you not 
made any effort since the recess of this com- 
mittee to secure counsel? 

(No answer from the witness.) 





Chairman Kine. All right, the photograph- 
ers will stand in recess. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Grunewald, why don’t you 
tell us whether or not you have made any 
attempts to get counsel? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. Don’t you have any desire to 
be cooperative to this hearing at all? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kine. I direct the reporter to 
note in the record that Mr. Grunewald re- 
mains mute or silent upon being asked ques- 
tions by members of the committee. 

Mr. Byrnes. Could I direct this question 
to the witness: Is it my understanding from 
the statement that you read, that you are 
going to remain mute to any question this 
committee asks you, no matter what its 
nature? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. In other words, you can’t even 
explain the meaning of the statement that 
you made to us, so that we can start out on 
a firm footing, at least understanding the 
purport of the statement you read? You 
won't even answer questions as to the mean- 
ing of that? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByrNeES. Do I understand we can go on 
asking you questions all day, and we will 
receive not even a grunt from you, no an- 
swer whatever? 

(No answer fror the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. Will you even acknowledge 
that a question has been asked of you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. Ar2 you able to hear what is 
being said, Mr. Grunewald? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. I say, are you able to hear what 
is being said to you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. What effort have you made to 
get a lawyer in this last hour? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByrNES. Would you answer our ques- 
tions if Mr. Maloney, your counsel that you 
appeared with this morning, was here with 
you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. If this committee were to per- 
mit at this time Mr. Maloney to accompany 
you and advise you, would you still remain 
mute? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Grunewald, this is a rather 
serious situation, and I would like to know 
whether or not anyone has advised you to 
refuse to answer such simple questions as to 
whether or not you have a counsel? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. CurTiIs. Do you have an attorney now? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. CurTis. Are you assuming this respon. 
sibility yourself, to refuse to answer the sim- 
plest question, or is it your own personal de- 
cision to defy this committee and totally 
ignore the questions put to you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. CurTis. Just why is it you wouldn't tell 
the chairman whether or not you have been 
successful in getting a lawyer, if you want 
one? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. Do you want a lawyer; is that 
the reason you are waiting? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee vote to instruct Mr. Grunewald to 
answer questions, in spite of Mr. Maloney’s 
absence, and in spite of the fact that he has 
appeared without counsel. 

Chairman Kinc. The committee has heard 
the motion of Mr. Kean. Is there any objec- 
tion? 

If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, have you 
brought with you today the books and 
records that were called for by the subpena 
served upon you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 
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Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Reporter, will you note in 
each case where no answer is given, that that 
is the case; no answer was given. 

Mr. ByrNEs. And that a sufficient lapse 
of time, Mr. Counsel, has been granted to the 
witness in each case to make answer. 

Chairman Kins. Read back the question, 
Mr. Reporter. 

(The question was read by the reporter as 
follows: ) 

Mr. DEeWIND. Mr. Grunewald, have you 
brought with you today the books and rec- 
ords that were called for by the subpena 
served upon you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kina. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
direct you to answer thé question. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, this com- 
mittee has received testimony in connec- 
tion with a tax case involving Hyman Harvey 
Klein, of Baltimore, that you appeared in 
a conference with officials of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue concerning that case; and 
I ask you now, what was your connection 
with the Hyman Harvey Klein case, and in 
what capacity did you appear in conferences 
with the officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kino. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
direct you to answer the question. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, this commit- 
tee has also held hearings and received testi- 
mony concerning the tax liabilities of a com- 
pany known as Patullo Modes, Inc., and 
certain of its stockholders; and the commit- 
tee has also received testimony that you dis- 
cussed that case with an official of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, the former Chief 
Counsel, Mr. Oliphant. Will you please tell 
the committee the manner in which you 
became, associated in that case, and upon 
what basis you discussed the case with Mr. 
Oliphant? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
direct you to answer that question. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, this commit- 
tee has also heard testimony that you con- 
ferred with the former Chief Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Mr. Oliphant, 
concerning the tax case of one Abraham Tei- 
telbaum. Will you please tell the commit- 
tee in what capacity you discussed that case 
with Mr. Oliphant, and what your connec- 
tion was or interest was in the case? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Krinc. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
direct you to answer the question, 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, this commit. 
tee has received testimony that you have 
on occasion recommended persons for ap- 
pointment to positions in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Would you please tell the 
committee what persons you have recom- 
mended for appointments to positions in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
direct you to answer the question. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. DEWINp. Mr. Grunewald, are you ad- 
mitted to practice before the Treasury ‘De- 
partment? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
direct you to answer the question. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. DEWrnp. Mr. Chairman, may the rec- 
ord indicate at this point that a check of the 
records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has not revealed that Mr. Grunewald has 
been admitted to practice before the Treasury 
Department. 

Chairman Kring. It is so ordered. 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, have you 
made any loans or had any other financial 
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transactions with employees of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
instruct you to answer the question. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. DEWIND. Mr. Grunewald, have you 
made any loans to employees of the Treasury 
Department or the Department of Justice? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
instruct you to answer the question. 

(The witness took a drink of water.) 

Mr. DEWIND. Have you engaged in any 
business or other financial transactions other 
than loans, with employees of the Treasury 
Department or the Department of Justice? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kina. Mr. Grunewald, I hereby 
instruct you to answer the question. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? 

Chairman KING. Mr. CuRTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Grunewald, you under- 
stand that you are the individual who has 
been subpenaed here, that the responsibility 
to answer questions is yours and not anyone 
else’s, and you understand that; don’t you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. You understand that this is a 
duly constituted committee of the. United 
States Congress, and you have been sub- 
penaed here to give answers to questions, 
and, now, you understand that, don’t you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

~ Mr. Curtis. Were you ever employed by 
the Government of the United States? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. And if you were so employed, 
did you ever make an Official visit to the city 
of Omaha? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. CurTIs. What was the purpose of that 
visit when you went out there? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. I think, Mr. Grunewald, that 
you ought to tell this committee why you are 
not responding to the questions, and what 
effort you have made to secure a lawyer. You 
have had quite a while to think about this 
thing, and don’t you think you ought to do 
that, because it is you that is responsible, 
and the subpena has been served on you; 
you are aware of that; aren’t you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. Who is the counsel of your 
choice, Mr. Grunewald? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByrNnEs. Do you have a counsel? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByRkNES. Would you repeat the state- 
ment that you made when you first appeared? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. At your request? 

Mr. ByrRNES. Would you repeat the state- 
ment that you read when you appeared 
shortly after 12 o’clock? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. In view of the fact that 
this committee has deprived me of the right 
to be represented here by my counsel, by 
counsel of my own choosing, I will make no 
further statement to this committee. 

Mr. ByRNEs. Who is the counsel of your 
own choosing that you refer to? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. Byrnes. Did Mr. Maloney advise you to 
make that statement to the committee? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. Did Mr. Maloney advise you to 
read this statement to the committee? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByrNEs. If Mr. Maloney was here with 
you now, would you answer the questions 
put to you by the committee? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I suggest you ask Mr. 
Maloney. He is my attorney. You just threw 
him out. 

Mr. Byrnes. I did not get that last answer. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. I say he is my attorney, 
and you threw him out. 

Mr. Byrnes. I did not get the last. 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. So I am without counsel. 


Mr. ByrnEs. Do you understand why Mr, 
Maloney is not here with you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByrNEs. Do you understand the ques- 
tion I am asking you? 

Mr. GRUNEWALD. Yes, I do fully. 

Mr. ByrRNEs. Can you answer it? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. Can you answer it? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByrNEs. You ought to know whether 
you can answer it or not. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you know why Mr. Maloney 
is not here with you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. I have difficulty in determin- 
ing whether you either hear the questions or 
whether you understand the questions, and 
I would be very glad to simplify them if I 
can in any way, so that you do understand 
them, if that is your trouble. 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByRNEs. You say the committee has 
deprived you of having your counsel to ad- 
vise with. What do you mean by that? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. ByrRNEs. You say you have been de- 
prived of counsel of your own choosing, and 
what do you mean by being deprived of coun- 
sel of your own choosing? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you understand that ques- 
tion? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Byrnes. You insist on remaining mute 
even to that question? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kine. Mr. Grunewald, this com- 
mittee by its rules and its policy, affords wit- 
nesses an opportunity to be represented by 
counsel. Counsel must comport themselves 
with very reasonable rules governing their 
conduct. Your counsel, Mr. Maloney, failed 
repeatedly to observe these rules. You were 
given an opportunity to get new counsel. 
Having failed to do this within the time 
given to you, you have no longer any claim 
to the indulgence of this committee. Your 
conduct, in my opinion, constitutes a shock- 
ing affront to the dignity of the Congress. 

As a consequence, this committee will have 
to take under consideration such steps as the 
law permits to remove this obstruction to 
our inquiry. 

You are now excused, and you will re- 
appear on the morning of March 1, 1952, at 
10:30 a.m. You are excused, sir. 

Mr. Kean. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KING. Mr. KEAN is recognized. 

Mr. Kean. Mr. Chairman, I move that this 
committee recommend to the full Commit- 
mittee on Ways and Means that contempt 
procéedings be instituted against Henry W. 
Grunewald. 

Chairman Krnc. You have heard the mo- 
tion. We will call the roll. 

The CLERK. Congressman KING. 

Chairman Kine. Aye. 

The CLerK. Congressman O’BRIEN. 

Mr. O’BRIEn. Aye. 

The CLierK. Congressman KEOGH. 

Mr. KEocH. Aye. 

The CLerK. Congressman KEAN. 

Mr. KEAN. Aye. 

The CLterK. Congressman CurTISs. 

Mr. Curtis. Aye. 

The CLERK. Congressman BYRNES. 

Mr. Byrnes. Aye. 

The CLerK. Congresman ComMBs. 

(Absent.) 

The CiLerK. The vote is six ayes. 

Chairman Kine. The vote is six ayes; and 
the motion is carried. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KING. Mr. BYRNES. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
this committee recommend to the full Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that contempt 
proceedings be instituted against William 
Power Maloney. 


Chairman Kring. You have heard the mo- 
tion. The clerk will call the roll. 

The CLERK. Congressman KING. 

Chairman KING. Aye. 

The CLerK. Congressman O’BRIEN, 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Aye. 

The CLerK. Congressman KEOGH, 

Mr. KrocH. No. 

The CLerK. Congressman KEAN. 

Mr. KEAN. Aye. 

The CLERK. Congressman CuRrrtIs. 

Mr. Curtis. Aye. 

The CiLerK. Congressman BYRNES. 

Mr. BYRNES. Aye. 

The CLerK. Congressman ComBs. 

(Absent.) 

_ The CLERK. The vote is five ayes and one 
nay, and one absent. 

Chairman KiNG. The motion is carried. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the chairman of this subcommittee seek the 
calling of the full Committee on Ways and 
Means at the earliest possible hour today. 

Chairman KING. You have heard the mo- 
tion. Is there any objection? If not, it is 
so ordered. 

I wish to note for the record the following 
members of the subcommittee have been 
present at all times throughout today’s pro- 
ceedings: Members KEAN, of New Jersey; Mr. 
Curtis; Mr. ByrNEs, of Wisconsin; myself; 
and Mr. O'BRIEN, and Mr. KEOGH. 

The committee is adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee adjourned 
at 12:45 p. m.) 


By AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

To Whom It May Concern: 

You are hereby commanded to summon 
Henry Grunewald, Westchester Apartments, 
4000 Cathedral Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., to be and appear before the Subcom- 
mittee on the Administration of the Internal 
Revenue Laws of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, of which the Honorable Ceci 
R. Kine is chairman, in their chamber in 
the Ways and Means Committee hearing 
room in the New House Office Building in the 
city of Washington, forthwith, then and 
there to testify touching matters of inquiry 
committed to said committee; and he is not 
to depart without leave of said committee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. ; 

Witness my hand and the seal of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, at 
the city of Washington, this 5th day of De- 
cember 1951. 

[SEAL] Ceci R. KiNG, Chairman, 

Attest: 

RatPH R. Roserts, Clerk. 

Please report at room 1039, New House 
Office Building, at the time aforesaid. 


[Endorsement] 


Subpena for Henry Grunewald, Westches- 
ter Apartments, 4000 Cathedral Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., before the Subcommittee 
on the Administration of the Internal Reve- 
nue Laws of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, 
served on the above-named subject at the 
Georgetown Hospital, personally at the hour 
of 4:40 p. m., by exhibiting the original sub- 
pena to him and leaving with him a true 
copy thereof, this 7th day of December 1951. 

W. Bruce MATTHEWS, 
United States Marshal in and for the 
District of Columbia. 


By AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STaTES OF AMERICA 

To Whom It May Concern: 

You are hereby commanded to summon 

Henry W. Grunewald to be and appear be- 








fore the Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, of which the 
Honorable Ceci, R. Kine is chairman, in 
their chamber in room 1039, New House Of- 
fice Building, in the city of Washington, on 
December 20, 1951, at the hour of 2 p. m., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee; 
and he is not to depart without leave of 
said committee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, at 
the city of Washington, this 15th day of De- 
cember 1951. 

[SEAL ] Ceci, R. KinG, Chairman, 

Attest: 

RALPH R. ROBERTS, Clerk. 


[Endorsement] 


Subpena for Henry W. Grunewald before 
the Subcommittee on the Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, served on the above-named 
subject personally at room 622, Georgetown 
Hospital, at the hour of 3:40 p. m., by ex- 
hibiting to him the original subpena and 
leaving with him a true copy thereof this 
15th day of December 1951. 

Lt. W. P. Reep, 
United States Capitol Police. 


——- 


By AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA= 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


To Whom It May Concern: 

You are hereby commanded to summon 
Henry W. Grunewald to be and appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Internal Laws of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, of which the Honor- 
able Ceci, R. KING is chairman, and bring 
with him— 

(1) all of your books, records, accounts, 
ledgers, bills, and diaries, including but not 
limited to retained copies of all tax returns, 
work sheets of yourself or your agents in 
connection with preparation of tax returns, 
bank books, bank records, bank statements, 
bank deposit books, canceled checks, tele- 
phone bills, telephone toll slips, and other 
records of local and long-distance calls, for 
the period January 1, 1945, to date; and 

(2) all correspondence between you and 
any one or more of the following persons: 
Daniel A. Bolich, Harry T. Woodring, Charles 
Oliphant, George Schoeneman, T. Lamar 
Caudle, Frank Nathan, Bert K. Naster, Ed- 
ward Martin, Eugene Ditto, Charles R. Burke, 
Abraham Teitelbaum, and all records or doc- 
uments of any kind pertaining to any one or 
more of the above-mentioned people or to 
any dealings or transactions in which any 
one or more of them were involved, for the 
period January 1, 1945, to date; and 

(3) all correspondence or other records or 
documents of any kind passing between you 
and any other person or persons relating to 
any tax case, prosecution, or investigation, 
or other tax matter or proceeding, for the 
period January 1, 1945, to date. 


in their chamber in room 1039, New House 
Office Building, in the city of Washington, 
on December 20, 1951, at the hour of 2 p. m., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee; and 
he is not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, at 
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the city of Washington, this 15th day of De- 
cember 1951. 
[SEAL] Ceci. R. Kinc, Chairman, 
Attest: 
RaLpH R. Roserts, Clerk. 


[Endorsement] 


Subpena for Henry W. Grunewald before 
the Subcommittee on the Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, served on the above-named sub- 
ject personally at room 622, Georgetown Hos- 
pital, at the hour of 3:41 p. m. by exhibiting 
to him the original subpena and leaving with 
him a true copy thereof this 15th day of 
December 1951. 

Lt. W. P. REED, 
United States Capitol Police. 


By AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-= 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


To Whom It May Concern: 

You are hereby commanded to summon 
Henry W. Grunewald to be and appear before 
the Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Internal Revenue Laws of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, of which the 
Honorable Ceciu R. KInG is chairman, in their 
chamber in room 1039, New House Office 
Building, in the city of Washington, on De- 
cember 21, 1951, at the hour of 10:30 a. m., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee; 
and he is not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, at 
the city of Washington, this 21st day of De- 
cember 1951. 

[SEAL] Ceci, R. KiNG, Chairman, 

Attest: 

RaLpH R. Roserts, Clerk. 


[Endorsement] 


Subpena for Henry W. Grunewald before 
the Subcommittee on the Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, served on the above-named sub- 
ject personally at New House Office Building, 
at the hour of 3:30 p. m., by exhibiting to 
him the original subpena and leaving with 
him a true copy thereof this 20th day of De- 
cember 1951. 

JAMES Q. RIORDAN, 
House of Representatives. 


— 


By AUTHORITY OF THE HouUSsE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


To Whom It May Concern: 

You are hereby commanded to summon 
Henry W. Grunewald to be and appear before 
the Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Internal Revenue Laws of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, of which the 
Honorable Crecit R. KING is chairman, and 
bring with you— 

(1) all of your books, records, accounts, 
ledgers, bills, and diaries, including but not 
limited to retained copies of all tax returns, 
work sheets of yourself or your agents in con- 
nection with preparation of tax returns, 
bankbooks, bank records, bank statements, 
bank deposit books, canceled checks, tele- 
phone bills, telephone toll slips, and other 
records of local and long-distance calls, for 
the period January 1, 1945, to date; and 

(2) all correspondence between you and 
any one or more of the following persons: 
Daniel A. Bolich, Harry T. Woodring, Charles 
Oliphant, George Schoeneman, T. Lamar 
Caudle, Frank Nathan, Bert K. Naster, Ed- 


ward Martin, Eugene Ditto, Charles R. Burke, 
Abraham Teitelbaum, and all records or docu- 
ments of any kind pertaining to any one or 
more of the above-mentioned people or to 
any dealings or transactions in which any one 
or more of them were involved, for the period 
January 1, 1945, to date; and 

(3) all correspondence or other records or 
documents of any kind passing between you 
and any other person or persons relating to 
any tax case, prosecution, or investigation, 
or other tax matter or proceeding, for the 
period January 1, 1945, to date. 
in their chamber in room 1039, New House 
Office Building, in the city of Washington, on 
December 21, 1951, at the hour of 10:30 a. m., 
then and there to testify touching matters of 
inquiry committed to said committee; and 
he is not to depart without leave of said 
commitee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, at 
the city of Washington, this 21st day of De- 
cember 1951. 

[SEAL] Crecit R. Kine, Chairman, 

Attest: 

RALPH R. Roserts, Clerk. 


[Endorsement] 


Subpena for Henry W. Grunewald before 
the Subcommittee on the Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, served on the above-named sub- 
ject personally at New House Office Build- 
ing, December 20, 1951, at the hour of 3:30 
p. m., by exhibiting the same to him and leav- 
ing with him a true copy hereof, this day of 
December 21, 1951. 

JAMES Q. RIORDAN, 
House of Representatives, 


By AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA= 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

To Whom It May Concern: 

You are hereby commanded to summon 
Henry W. Grunewald to be and appear before 
the Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Internal Revenue Laws of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, of which 
the Honorable Crecit R. Kine is chairman, in 
their chamber in room 1039 in the New House 
Office Building, in the city of Washington, 
on January 29, 1952, at the hour of 10:30 
a. m., then and there to testify touching 
matters of inquiry committed to said com- 
mittee; and he is not to depart without 
leave of said committee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons, 

Witness my hand and the seal of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, at the city of Washington, this 19th 
day of January 1952. 

[SEAL] Ceci. R. KING, Chairman, 

Attest: 

RaLPH R. RoBeERTS, Clerk. 


[Endorsement] 


Subpena for Henry W. Grunewald before 
the Subcommittee on the Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, served on the above-named sub- 
ject personally at the Carroll Arms Hotel at 
the hour of 9:57 p. m., by exhibiting to him 
the original subpena and leaving with him 
a true copy thereof this 24th day of January 


1952. 
Lt. W. P. REED, 
United States Capitol Police, 


April 8- 
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By AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA= 
TIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

To Whom It May Concern: 

You are hereby commanded to summon 
Henry W. Grunewald to be and appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, of which 
the Honorable Ceci R. Kine is chairman, and 
to bring with him— 

(1) all of your books, records, accounts, 
ledgers, bills, and diaries, including but not 
limited to retained copies of all tax returns, 
work sheets of yourself or your agents in 
connection with preparation of tax returns, 
bank books, bank records, bank statements, 
bank deposit books, canceled checks, tele- 
phone bills, telephone toll slips, and other 
records of local and long-distance calls, for 
the period January 1, 1945, to date; and 

(2) all correspondence between you and 
any one or more of the following persons: 
Daniel A. Bolich, Harry T. Woodring, Charles 
Oliphant, George Schoeneman, T. Lamar 
Caudle, Frank Nathan, Bert K. Naster, Ed- 
ward Martin, Eugene Ditto, Charles R. Burke, 
Abraham Teitelbaum, and all records or 
documents of any kind pertaining to any 
one or more of the above-mentioned people 
or to any dealings or transactions*in which 
any one or more of them were involved, for 
the period January 1, 1945, to date; and 

(3) all correspondence or other records or 
documents of any kind passing between you 
and any other person or persons relating to 
any tax case, prosecution, or investigation, 
or other tax matter or proceeding, for the 
period January 1, 1945, to date. 


in their chamber, room 1039, New House Of- 
fice Building, in the city of Washington, on 
January 29, 1952, at the hour of 10: 30 a. m., 
then and there to testify touching matters of 
inquiry committed to said committee; and 
he is not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

Herein fail not and make return of this 
summons. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, at the city of Washington, this 19th 
day of January 1952. 

[SEAL] Ceci R. KING, Chairman, 

Attest: 

RALPH R. RoseErts, Clerk. 


[Endorsement] 


Subpena for Henry W. Grunewald before 
the Subcommittee on the Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, served on the above-named sub- 
ject personally at the Carroll Arms Hotel at 
the hour of 9: 58 p. m. by exhibiting to him 
the original subpena and leaving with him 
a@ true copy thereof this 24th day of Janu- 
ary 1952. 

Lt. W. P. REEp, 
United States Capitol Police. 


a 


WayYs AND MEANS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE Laws 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


1. No major investigation shall be initi- 
ated without approval of a majority of the 
subcommittee. A preliminary report upon 
any case based upon information from avail- 
able sources not requiring assignment of in- 
vestigative staff to field inquiry shall be made 
upon the request of any two members of 
the subcommittee. 

2. Public hearings shall be held only with 
the approval of a majority of the subcom- 
mittee. Executive sessions shall be held at 
the call of the chairman. 

3. Attendance at executive sessions shall 
be limited to members of the subcommittee 


and of the staff and such other persons 
whose presence is requested or consented to 
by the subcommittee. 

4. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of all witnesses in 
public and executive hearings. Any wit- 
ness may have a stenographic transcript of 
his testimony at cost. 

5. All evidence received in executive hear- 
ings shall be secret. It shall not be released 
without the approval of a majority of the 
subcommittee, except as provided in rule 9, 

6. Any witness summoned at a public or 
executive hearing, unless the subcommit- 
tee by a majority vote determines otherwise, 
may be accompanied by counsel who shall be 
permitted while the witness is testifying to 
advise him of his rights. Counsel shall not 
testify or make any statement without con- 
sent of a majority of the subcommittee 
present. 

7. In a public hearing any person who is 
the subject of an investigation may at such 
hearings cross-examine witnesses giving 
testimony relating to him by submitting 
questions in writing to the chairman. Such 
of these question as may be consented to by 
a majority of the subcommittee present will 
be put to the witness by a member of the 
subcommittee or by a member of counsel to 
the subcommittee. 

8. Any person who believes that testimony 
or other evidence given in a public hearing 
tends to defame him or otherwise adversely 
affect his reputation may file with the sub- 
committee his sworn statement, concerning 
such testimony or other evidence, which 
shall be made a part of the record of such 
hearings. Such person may testify in per- 
son before the subcommittee with the con- 
sent of a majority of the subcommittee. 

9. No subcommittee report shall be made 
without the approval of a majority of the 
subcommittee; provided, however, that at 
the time any such report is made, one or 
more members of the subcommittee may 
make reports supplementary to or dissenting 
from the majority report. Evidence received 
in executive hearings may be included in 
any such report. 

10. No summary of a subcommittee report, 
prediction of the contents of such report, or 
statement of conclusions concerning any in- 
vestigation prior to a subcommittee report 
thereon shall be released by a member of the 
subcommittee or of the staff prior to the is- 
suance of the report of the subcommittee. 
Any member of the subcommittee, however, 
may, at any time make statements concern- 
ing the subcommittee or its activities to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives sitting in executive session. 

11. No member of the subcommittee or of 
the staff shall publish or release any report 
or statement alleging misconduct by any per- 
sion in any matter under investigation by 
the subcommittee unless and until such per- 
son has been advised of the alleged miscon- 
duct and has been given a reasonable op- 
portunity to present to the subcommittee his 
sworn statement with respect thereto. 

12. No member of the subcommittee or the 
staff shall, for compensation, publish any 
article or deliver any speech or lecture con- 
cerning the subcommittee or its activities 
while such person is a member of the sub- 
committee or the staff. 

13. For the purpose of taking sworn testi- 
mony at public or executive hearings two 
members of the subcommittee shall consti- 
tute a quorum under the provisions of House 
Resolution 78, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session. However, if the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee so agree, one member of the subcom- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum for such 
purpose at any particular hearing. 

14. All witnesses at public or executive 
hearings shall be sworn, 


15. Subpoenas may be issued by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee or by any other 
member of the subcommittee specifically au- 
thorized by the chairman, 

August 17, 1951. 





INTERVENTION IN CERTAIN TAX 
CASES IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
from the Committee on Ways and Means 
on an investigation made of rumors of 
intervention in certain tax cases arising 
in southern California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is there a minority report? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No. There is not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING SECTION 32 (a) (2) OF 
THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
ACT 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 302) to 
amend section 32 (a) (2) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. - 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman explain this bill? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I shall be glad to 
explain the bill. This is a very simple 
bill. Its provisions are very easily un- 
derstood. It passed the Senate unani- 
mously and was reported by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce without objection. 

About 2 or 3 years ago the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
brought to the floor of the House a bill 
designed to permit some 150 dual ‘citi- 
zens, that implies and means that they 
are American citizens, to recover prop- 
erty that had been invested by our Alien 
Property Custodian during World War 
II. At the time the bill was brought up 
we placed a ceiling of $5,000,000 on the 
amount that these 150 citizens might re- 
cover. The purpose of the ceiling in my 
opinion was to be sure that we knew 
about how much money we were taking 
from the enemy property funds. It was 
determined at that time that the $5,000,- 
000 would be adequate. However, since 
the authorities in the office of Alien 
Property have studied this matter fur- 
ther, they have determined that the 
$5,000,000 is inadequate, and that in- 
stead it will require under $8,000,000. 
For that reason, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, believing 
that these cases have merit and that 
these dual citizens should be awarded in 
fact their property, have recommended 
this bill to raise the ceiling to $8,000,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
is a unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. It is. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
it does not take any money out of the 
American Treasury? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. It does not take 
any money out of the American Treas- 
ury. Instead, it takes money from the 
fund which the Alien Property Custodian 
has. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Does that 
relate to the bill which was passed a few 
years ago? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The bill of which 
the gentleman was the author did some- 
thing somewhat similar to what we are 
proposing to do here. As I recall, the 
gentleman’s bill related primarily to 
claims that arose during World War I. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is 
right. The bill was for the purpose of 
giving certain preference to American 
claims. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. We feel this bill 
with reference to people who lost their 
property in World War II is designed to 
give justice to dual citizens. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withcraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (D) 
of paragraph (2) of section 32 (a) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out everything be- 
ginning with the colon following the word 
“marriage” down to and including “$5,- 
000,000” where it last appears therein. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the third proviso in subdivision (D) 
of paragraph (2) of section 32 (a) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out ‘$5,000,000’ 
wherever it appears in such proviso and by 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$8,000,000’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





SUN RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
MONTANA, GREENFIELDS DIVI- 
SION—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 420) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States which was 
read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning, without my approval, 
H. R. 3144 relating to certain construc- 
tion cost adjustments in connection with 
the Greenfields division of the Sun River 
irrigation project, Montana. 

This bill would empower and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
certain cost adjustments on the Green- 


fields division of the Sun River irrigation 
project. Specifically, there would be de- 
ducted from the obligation of the Green- 
fields Irrigation District the amount of 
$297,752 representing certain construc- 
tion costs on an abandoned section of the 
original irrigation canal. 

The facts in this case are as follows: 
Construction of the Greenfields division 
of the Sun River irrigation project was 
undertaken in 1913. Irrigation water 
was first made available in 1920. After 
some years of unsuccessful attempts to 
prevent seepage in one section of the 
canal, a new by-pass canal (the Spring 
Valley canal) was completed in 1930, 
and part of the old canal was abandoned. 

The Greenfields irrigation district con- 
tracted to reimburse the United States 
for the cost of the irrigation works, in- 
cluding the cost of the Spring Valley 
canal. The amount of the repayment 
contract was set at not to exceed $9,- 
500,000. Responsibility for operating 
and maintaining the irrigation facilities 
was transferred by the United States to 
the district on January 1, 1931. To date, 
about $740,000 has been returned on the 
repayment contract. 

The argument presented for now re- 
ducing the amount of the repayment 
contract has a surface plausibility. The 
argument is that the district should not 
have to pay for a section of the canal 
which was abandoned because of faulty 
engineering—a section, moreover, which 
some of the local people had predicted 
would fail when the original canal was 
being built. 

However, the fact is that the original 
engineerimg designs and construction 
plans were approved, after examination 
by a special board of consultants which 
took into account local objections, as in 
accord with the then accepted engineer- 
ing standards for itrigation projects. 
If this bill were enacted into law, it 
would establish the principle that the 
Government is obliged to give a complete 
guaranty as to the engineering ade- 
quacy of all construction work on irriga- 
tion projects—and to include in the 
guaranty any advances in technology 
that may be later devised. I believe this 
would be an unsound principle. The 
Government’s proper obligation is to 
make sure in any case that the design 
and construction work on any project 
is done well and competently, in accord- 
ance with the best engineering standards 
of the time. That obligation was fully 
met in this case. 

As a matter of fact, the building of the 
Spring Valley canal in 1930 resulted in 
substantially improving the irrigation 
facilities from the district’s standpoint. 
Abandonment of the old section of the 
canal did not result in elimination of 
irrigation water delivery to lands pre- 
viously served. On the contrary, the 
new Spring Valley canal brought water 
to an additional 4,400 acres of land not 
previously served. The building of the 
new canal, therefore, resulted in a 
betterment of the district’s existing irri- 
gation facilities. Under legislation en- 
acted by the Eighty-first Congress, the 
cost of such rehabilitation and better- 
ment work is added to the repayment ob- 
ligation of the irrigation district in- 
volved, without any write-off of the costs 
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of the original facilities. I see no reason 
for different treatment in the case of 
the Greenfields district. 

It is true that the Federal Government 
has a policy of writing off reimbursable 
construction costs on irrigation projects 
where it is found that project acreage 
is not susceptible to irrigation, either be- 
cause of soil conditions or because of a 
deficiency of water supply; neither con- 
dition holds in this case. As pointed out 
above, the building of the new canal re- 
sulted in enlarging, not diminishing, the 
project acreage. 

In reaching the decision to veto this 
bill, I have considered the repayment 
problems that face the farmers in the 
district. The maximum amount of 
$9,500,000, to be repaid without inter- 
est will come from assessments made 
against all the irrigable lands in the 
district. The district’s per acre con- 
struction-cost obligation was not in- 
creased by reason of the partial aban- 
donment of the Greenfields canal and 
by the cost of construction of the Spring 
Valley canal. The 4,400 acres of addi- 
tional lands, which were brought into the 
district’s service area by reason of the 
change in plan, enlarged the repayment 
base, and actually enhanced the district’s 
ability to meet its annual obligations 
under its contract with the United States, 
The total repayment contract of the 
Greenfields district amounts to a con- 
struction-cost obligation of about $115 
per acre, and this amount is repayable 
under the contract over a long period of 
years. I believe that these arrangements 
are fair and equitable, and that they are 
consistent with the Federal policy of not 
placing undue financial burdens on the 
water users. 

For these reasons, I have concluded 
that the present repayment contract is 
not unfair, and that this bill would estabe 
lish an unfortunate precedent by reduc- 
ing the repayment obligation of the 
Greenfields district on insufficient 
grounds. Accordingly, I am returning 
the bill without my approval. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE House, April 8, 1952. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Mr.ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the bill and message be referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 





EXTENSION OF WAR POWERS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
423, to continue the effectiveness of cer- 
tain statutory provisions until July 1, 
1952. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FeicHan] ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the reason for 
the bill at this time? 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an interim resolution which seeks to keep 
in effect and operation 59 emergency 
powers which are in effect either in time 
of war or during the proclamation of a 
national emergency until July 1 of this 
year. The reason for this interim reso- 
lution is that by its enactment the United 
States will be able to deposit the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty and thereby make it 
effective, and at the same time, the 59 
emergency powers that would terminate 
when the Japanese Peace Treaty becomes 
effective, will remain in operation until 
July 1 of this year. The governments 
which are participants in the Japanese 
Peace Treaty have made plans to make 
it effective in mid-April. There is a pro- 
vision in the treaty that it will not be- 
come effective until ratified by the United 
States. Other participating nations have 
ratified the treaty. It is important that 
the United States ratification be com- 
pleted so that any delay will not seriously 
interfere with Japan’s orderly transition 
from the status of an occupied country to 
that of a free and independent country. 
This interim resolution will not extend 
any of the 59 statutes beyond July 1. In 
the meantime, the Committee on the 
Judiciary may be able to complete its 
hearings on these 59 statutes and present 
to the House those statutes which it feels 
should be extended beyond July 1. The 
House will have an opportunity to decide 
whether or not to extend any of the 59 
statutes beyond July 1, 1952. 

Only one or two of these 59 statutes 
originated in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The remaining statutes were con- 
sidered by other House committees and 
we would prefer that the committees 
that handled each statute would con-. 
sider whether or not the statute should 
be made permanent legislation, whether 
it should be extended temporarily or 
whether it should expire. It is the hope 
of our committee that before July 1 the 
respective committees of original juris- 
diction will consider the merits of each 
statute and make a_ determination 
whether they should let it expire or pre- 
sent it to the House as permanent or tem- 
porary legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
you do not get this bill as is you will 
probably accomplish the same purpose 
by not promulgating the Japanese 
Treaty, is that right? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is_ correct. 
Without the treaty, not only these 59 
statutes, but about 95 others would con- 
tinue to be effective. This resolution 
will enable our Government to make 
effective the treaty, and it will keep in 
effect only 59 statutes until July 1. Be- 
fore July 1, Congress can decide to ex- 
tend any of the 59 statutes that it con- 
side's necessary. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask a question of the gentle- 
man. Do I understand this is an ex- 
tension of war powers that the Presi- 
dent now has under the old War Powers 
Act? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Some of them. They 
are either emergency powers that the 
President has or some of the agencies 
have. 





Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I intro- 
duced a bill in 1946 to repeal the War 
Powers Act. I thought they ought to 
all go out of the window at once. In 
1947 there were 229 laws at that time 
tied up with the ending of the war. The 
gentleman say there are 59 laws that 
need to be looked at and may be ex- 
tended in some form or another? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I would like to advise 
the gentleman from Nebraska that our 
committee recommended to Congress 
that many of the statutes under the war 
powers acts should be terminated and 
the Congress passed favorably on our 
recommendations. At the present time 
there are effective about 155 emergency 
statutes. All but 59 will expire if this 
resolution is adopted. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am glad 
to see we are making some progress, but 
I think the Members of the House ought 
to know that this is an extension of the 
War Powers Act. There may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to what the Presi- 
dent can do under the War Powers Act. 
I think he got us into the Korean war 
without.coming to the Congress, he got 
us to sending troops over to Europe be- 
fore he came to the Senate for approval, 
he got us into the Atlantic pact; and I 
am wondering if he intends to continue 
this so that he might seize the steel 
mills during this emergency? Is that 
part of the picture to continue the War 
Powers Act so that it will be possible to 
step in and take over a great industry? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I do not know what 
the President has in mind or whether 
it would be possible under the continua- 
tion of any of these particular statutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The very 
thing that the gentleman has said about 
repealing or getting rid of these War 
Powers Act was said in 1947 when they 
had the bill up on the floor of the House. 
The war with Japan has been over since 
September 2, 1945, and here it is almost 
7 years that we are continuing a lot of 
War Powers Acts so that we can have 
a lot of emergencies. This Administra- 
tion. thrives on emergencies or they could 
not survive, but it seems to me this Con- 
gress should see that these War Powers 
Acts should be done away with. I am 
convinced that many of them are not 
needed. We have spent a lot of blood 
and money to kill the very thing that 
we are trying to extend in this country. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am trying to make 
this clear. Our committee has been 
considering and holding hearings on 
these 59 statutes. We have not com- 
pleted the hearings, and this interim 
legislation is introduced only so that the 
effectiveness of the Japanese Treaty will 
not be impeded. This is a request for 
extension until July 1. In the mean- 
time our committee is going to scruti- 
nize each of these 59 statutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then may 
I ask this? Will your committe: go 
over these statutes with a fine-tooth 
comb and eliminate every single War 
Powers Act that the President now has 
that is not needed in peacetime? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. We certainly have 
been doing that and shall continue to 
do so. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
going to object to considering the reso- 


lution, but I think it is important that 
the Japanese Peace Treaty be consum- 
mated and take that forward step. But 
I think it is rather unusual legislative 
maneuvering to sort of tie the Japanese 
Peace Treaty to it; that you cannot have 
the treaty unless you extend the War 
Powers Act. I would like to see a clear- 
cut issue on this thing. However, on 
the word of the gentleman that between 
now and the lst of July we will have a 
review of these things, and perhaps cut 
most of them out, I will not object. So 
far as having the power to take over 
steel mills, sending troops to Europe and 
all over the world, that power should 
not be in the hands of any President, be 
he Republican or Democrat. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Our committee is 
working very diligently. We shall not 
recommend the extension of any statute 
which we feel is not necessary. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.* MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yieid to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am certainly not 
going to object, and I hope no one does, 
because we have been confronted with 
a practical situation. As has been 
pointed out, within the next 60 days, or 
whatever time this extension is for, this 
matter can be gone into. However, one 
question has arisen, and I would like to 
have the assurance of the gentleman 
from Ohio in respect to it. We have 
been informed that it is likely that the 
steel mills of the country will be seized 
by the Federal Government tonight. Is 
the gentleman of the opinion that there 
is any provision in any of these war pow- 
ers that could possibly be asserted as 
authority for any such seizure? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I think not. The 
only statute which, to my knowledge, 
gives seizure powers, is that which gives 
the President power to seize the trans- 
portation systems of this country. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, steel mills 
would not be in that category. I am 
glad the gentleman clarified that as far 
as I am concerned. I have examined 
the statutes of the Federal Government 
and the Constitution and I do not be- 
lieve there is any authority in any ex- 
isting law or any authority under the 
Constitution for the seizure of the steel 
mills, but I certainly want, in view of 
the fact that we are permitting this mai- 
ter to go through at this time, to have it 
clearly understood that it is not asserted 
so far as the committee is concerned 
that there is anything in this extension 
that would lend any substance to this 
alleged strike to seize the steel mills. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Absolutely not, and I 
think I speak for the full committee on 
that score. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. What are 
some of the principal powers that are 
needed that call for such action? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Many of them refer 
to the operation of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. What does 
the gentleman mean by that? 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. The Reserve officers 
may be appointed without peacetime 
limitation. There is authority to inspect 
plants and audit books of war contrac- 
tors. The Navy may acquire and operate 
buildings that are necessary due to the 
present expansion of its building pro- 
gram. Priority for transportation of 
troops and matériels of war. Some 
statutes deal with preference for vet- 
erans. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. There are 
not many of those that could not wait 
for the Congress to take affirmative ac- 
tion; are there? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. There are at present 
155 statutes. If the Japanese treaty is 
not effective, they will remain, unless 
Congress takes affirmative action to re- 
peal them. The Japanese treaty will 
repeal all of them. This resolution pro- 
vides that upon the adoption of the Jap- 
anese treaty 96 will be repealed and 59 
will be operative until July 1. Congress 
may determine before July 1, whether or 
not to extend any of the remaining 59 
which will expire July 1. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Are there 
any other powers, other than relating to 
the Armed Forces, where an emergency 
exists that requires that these powers 
continue, and not wait for the Congress 
to take affirmative action to grant the 
powers? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. One of them would 
be the power to control the operation of 
all transportation. This is one section 
on which we have concluded hearings 
and, in my opinion, the necessity of its 
continuance is highly questionable. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. And that 
is all? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is one. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. What oth- 
ers are there? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. There is one with 
reference to missing persons who are in 
the service. This would permit the pay- 
ment of benefits to their beneficiaries, 
and also, provide pay and allowances to 
missing personnel, return to this country 
of the dependents, and household goods 
of missing, injured, or dead personnel. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am through, but I fail to see 
the need for such action tonight, 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MarTIN], 
when he first knew that this bill was 
coming out on the floor of the House to- 
night? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
heard about it at about 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BUSBEY. What harm could pos- 
sibly be done by having this go over until 
tomorrow, so that we may know what it 
is all about? I do not think the Mem- 
bers of the House know what all the pro- 
visions are in here so that they can vote 
intelligently on them tonight. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Delaware 
(Mr. Boccs] to answer that question. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. There are 
59 different provisions here affecting vet- 
erans, the Armed Forces, housing, trans- 


portation, and many other technical 
items. Our subcommittee has been hold- 
ing hearings as carefully and as long as 
we possibly could, for the past month, 
anyway, mornings and afternoons. We 
have not covered all these items yet. We 
do not have all the testimony. We can- 
not say actually whether each individual 
item should be continued as requested 
or not. But we do believe that this 60- 
day period will give the committee and 
the Congress the chance to work its will 
affirmatively on each one of these items. 
We do recognize that under our present 
circumstances, because of the Korean 
situation there may be an injustice, a 
wrong, a damage done if we without 
careful consideration fail to continue 
some of these authorities. It is an un- 
fortunate situation, but under all the 
circumstances, I think it is the only ra- 
tional approach we can make to the 
problem at this time. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I might say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the only 
reason I raised the question is because 
I am going to speak tomorrow on a situ- 
ation where we let a bill slip by last year 
on the Consent Calendar which took 
away the right from the FBI to investi- 
gate the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
without any explanation or anything 
else on the floor, or the membership 
knowing what they were doing. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
might say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that he could have objected to that, if 
he had wanted to. He was here at the 
time. 

Mr. BUSBEY. There was no explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested in the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Indiana with regard to the 
power of the President to take over the 
steel industry. I cannot help but feel 
that that is involved in the considera- 
tion of this subject tonight. I just want 
to tell the House that when we had 
hearings in a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Lahor last year, 
we had before us representatives of the 
various labor agencies and price control 
agencies of the Government. They took 
the position that there is inherent power 
in any government to take over any in- 
dustry that is necessary to be operated 
in the interest of the security of the 
country, and that that power vests in 
the President of the United States. 
Some of their membership took the posi- 
tion, however, that there was statutory 
power to do that in the present act un- 
der consideration. If we admit that that 
power exists in government in the nature 
of things, still I for one, do not admit 
it exists in connection with the Execu- 
tive in our Government, and I am a bit 
concerned inasmuch as they make those 
contentions in regard to the War Powers 
Act by legislative authority that they 
will take the position if we pass this to- 
night that we have extended that power, 
and that, therefore, there is statutory 
authority by virtue of those claims and 
eg of our passing this matter to- 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Ohio can tell us what effect 
this extension will have on the Reserve 
Officers bill which was passed by the 
House, and which will probably be con- 
sidered by the other body next week, and, 
I hope, passed? In the event that the 
bill passes, does the gentleman know 
what effect it will have on the Reserve 
bill? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. It would have no ef- 
fect. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I-withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FrertcHan]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


Whereas the existing state of war with 
Japan is the last declared state of war to 
which the United States is a party and the 
termination thereof and of the national 
emergencies proclaimed in 1939 and 1941 
would render certain statutory provisions 
inoperative; and 

Whereas some of these statutory pro- 
visions are needed to insure the national 
security and the capacity of the United 
States to support the United Nations in its 
efforts to establish and maintain world 
peace; and 

Whereas, in view of the impending ter- 
mination of this state of war, it is desirable 
to extend these needed statutory provisions 
immediately until July 1, 1952, to permit 
further consideration of a more extended 
continuation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
termination hereafter of the war with 
Japan declared December 8, 1941 (55 Stat. 
795), and of the national emergencies pro- 
claimed by the President on September 8, 
1939 (Proc. 2352, 54 Stat. 2643), and on 
May 27, 1941 (Proc. 2487, 55 Stat. 1647), and 
notwithstanding any proclamation of peace 
with respect to such war— 

(a) Except insofar as they otherwise have 
further effectiveness the following statutory 
provisions and the authorizations conferred 
and liabilities imposed thereby shall remain 
in full force and effect to and including 
July 1, 1952, notwithstanding any other ter- 
minal date or provision of law with respect 
to such statutory provisions and notwith- 
standing any limitation, by reference to war 
or national emergency, of the time during 
or for which authorizations or liabilities 
thereunder may be exercised or imposed; 
and acts or events of the kind giving rise 
to legal consequences, under any of those 
provisions when performed or occurring dur- 
ing the existing state of war shall give 
rise to the same legal consequences when 
they are performed or occur during the 
period above provided for. 

(1) Act of December 17, 1942 (ch. 739, sec. 
1, 56, Stat. 1053), as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App. 1201). 

(2) That portion of section 5 (m) of the 
act of May 18, 1933 (ch. 32, 48 Stat. 62; 16 
U. S. C. 831d (m)), authorizing the sale 
of products of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to allies of the United States; and 
the term “allies,” as used therein, shall in- 
clude nations associated with the United 
States in defense activities. 

(3) Act of March 27, 1942 (ch. 199, secs. 
1301-1304, 56 Stat. 185-186; 50 U. C. 8. App. 
643, 643a, 643b, 643c). 

(4) Act of July 7, 1943 (ch. 192, sec, 11, 
57 Stat. 382; 44 U. S. C. 376). 
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(5) Act of June 22, 1944 (ch. 268, sec. 
102, 58 Stat. 285), as amended (38 U. 8. C, 
693b). 

(6) Act of June 24, 1948 (ch. 625, sec. 4 
(d), 62 Stat. 607), as amended (50 U. S. C, 
App. 454 (d)). 

(7) Act of July 2, 1940 (ch. 508, sec. 1 (a) 
and 1 (b), 54 Stat. 712, 713), as extended 
by sections 13 and 16 of the act of June 5, 
1942 (ch. 340, 56 Stat. 317; 50 U. S. C. App. 
773, 1171 (a), 1171 (b); and the authority 
thereby granted to the Secretary of the Army 
is hereby conferred on the Secretary of the 
Navy, to be exercised by him on behalf of 
the Department of the Navy, using naval ap- 
propriations for the purpose. 

(8) Act of June 5, 1942 (ch. 340, secs. 1, 
7, and 11, 56 Stat. 314, 316, 317; 50 U. S. CG. 
App. 761, 767, 771). 

(9) Act of July 1, 1944 (ch. 373, secs. 212, 
213, and 216, 58 Stat. 689-691; 42 U. S. QO. 
213, 214, and 217). 

(10) Act of January 2, 1942 (ch. 645, sec. 
7), as added by the act of April 22, 1943 
(ch. 67, sec. 7, 57 Stat. 67; 31 U. S. C. 224i). 

(11) Act of March 7, 1942 (ch. 166, secs. 
1-12, 14, 15, 56 Stat 143-147), as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 1001-1012, 1014, 1015), 
and as extended by section 4 (e) of the act 
of June 24, 1948 (ch. 625, 62 Stat. 608; 50 
U. S. C. App. 454 (e)). Said act of March 
7, 1942, as amended, is hereby further amend- 
ed as follows and as so amended is extended 
in accordance with said section 4 (e) of the 
act of June 24, 1948: Section 2 (50 U. S. CO. 
App. 1002) is amended by deleting “interned 
in a neutral country, captured by an enemy” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “interned for 
reasons arising out of any armed conflict 
in which Armed Forces of the United States 
are engaged, captured as a result of any 
such armed conflict.” Section 6 (50 U.S. C. 
App. 1006) is amended by deleting ‘“‘an enemy 
or is interned in a neutral country” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “a hostile force or 
interned for reasons arising out of any 
armed conflict in which Armed Forces of the 
United States are engaged.” Section 9 (50 
U. S. C. App. 1009) is amended by deleting 
“in the lands of an enemy” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “in the hands of a hostile 
force.” Section 12 (50 U. S. C. App. 1012) 
is amended by deleting “interned in a neu- 
tral country, or captured by the enemy” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “interned for 
reasons arising out of such operations, or 
captured as a result of such operations.” 
Section 14 (50 U. S. C. App. 1014) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. The provisions of this act, appli- 
cable to persons captured by armed forces 
against which Armed Forces of the United 
States are engaged in armed conflict, shall 
also apply to any person beleaguered or be- 
sieged by hostile armed forces.” 

(12) Act of December 4, 1942 (ch. 674, secs. 
2, 3, and 4, 56 Stat. 1039; 10 U. S. C. 904b, 
904c, 904d). 

(13) Act of October 26, 1942 (ch. 624, 56 
Stat. 987; 50 U. S. C. App. 836). 

(14) Act of December 18, 1942 (ch. 765, 56 
Stat. 1057; 10 U. S. C. 906 and note, 907 and 
note). 

(15) Act of September 16, 1942 (ch. 561, 
secs. 1-3, 56 Stat. 753), as amended (50 
U. S. C. 301-303). 

(16) Act of June 25, 1942 (ch. 447, 56 
Stat. 390-391; 50 U. S. C. App. 781-785). 

(17) Act of October 14, 1940 (ch. 862, 54 
Stat. 1125), as amended, secs. 1, 202, 301, 
401, 402, and 501 (42 U. S. C. 1521, 1532, 1541, 
1561, 1562, 1571). In view of the continuing 
existence of acute housing needs occasioned 
by World War II, the emergency declared by 
the President on September 8, 1939, shall, 
for the purpose of continuing the use of 
property held under said act of October 14, 
1940, continue to exist until and including 
July 1, 1952. 

(18) Act of December 2, 1942 (ch. 668, 
titles I and II, 56 Stat. 1028), as amended 
(42 U. S. C. 1701-1706, 1711-1717). The fol- 
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lowing terms, as used therein, and the terms 
“allies” and “war effort,” as used in the 
statutory provisions referred to in section 
101 (a) (1) thereof (42 U. S. C. 1701 (a) 
(1)), shall be construed as follows: The 
term “enemy” shall include any nation, gov- 
ernment, or force engaged in armed con- 
flict with (i) the armed forces of the United 
States or any ally or (ii) persons covered by 
said titles Iand II. The term “allies” shall 
include any nation, government, or force 
associated with the United States in defense 
activities. The terms “national war effort” 
and “war effort” shall include national de- 
fense. The term “war activities” shall in- 
clude activities directly related to military 
operations. 

(19). The paragraph designated “(2)” 
which was inserted into the act of March 3, 
1909 (ch. 255, 35 Stat. 753), by the act of 
April 9, 1943 (ch. 39, 57 Stat. 60; 34 U. S. C. 
533). 

(20) Act of October 25, 1943 (ch. 276, 57 
Stat. 575), as amended by section 2 of the 
act of April 9, 1946 (ch. 121, 60 Stat. 87; 38 
U. S. C. 1la note). 

+ (21) Act of December 23, 1944 (ch. 716, 58 
Stat. 921; 50 U. S. C. App. 1705 and note, 
1706, 1707). 

(22) Act of July 28, 1945 (ch. 328, sec. 5 
(b), 59 Stat. 505; 5 U. S. C. 801); and the 
term “enemy” as used therein shall include 
any nation, government, or force engaged in 
armed conflict with (i) the Armed Forces of 
the United States or of any nation, govern- 
ment, or force associated with the United 
States in defense activities or (ii) persons 
covered by said statutory provision. 

(23) Act of June 27, 1942 (ch. 453, 56 Stat. 
461; 50 U. S. C. App. 801, 802). 

(24) Act of December 22, 1942 (ch. 803, 56 
Stat. 1071; 48 U. S. C. 510 note). 

(25) Act of October 17, 1942 (ch. 615, secs. 
1-4, 56 Stat. 796; 36 U. S. C. 179-182). 

(26) Act of October 17, 1940 (ch. 888, sec. 
512, 54 Stat. 1190), as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App. 572); and this provision shall be appli- 
cable also to citizens of the United States 
who serve on or before July 1, 1952, with the 
forces of any nation that is participating 
with the United States in any armed con- 
flict in which the United States may be en- 
gaged. 

(27) Act of July 15, 1949 (ch. 338, title V, 
sec. 507, 63 Stat. 436; 42 U. S. C. 1477). 

(28) Act of October 14, 1940 (ch. 862, title 
V, sec. 503), as added by the act of June 23, 
1945 (ch. 192, 59 Stat. 260, 42 U. S. C. 1573). 

(29) Act of September 27, 1944 (ch. 421, 
58 Stat. 747), as amended (43 U. S. C. 279— 
284). 

(30) Act of December 21, 1928 (ch. 42, sec, 
9, 45 Stat. 1063), as amended (43 U. S. C, 
617h). 

(31) Act of July 22, 1937 (ch. 517, sec. 1, 
50 Stat. 522), as amended (7 U. S. C. 1001). 

(32) Act of April 24, 1912 (ch. 90, secs. 1 
and 2, 37 Stat. 90, 91), as amended (36 
U.S. C. 10, 11). 

(33) The eighth paragraph (designated 
“Military traffic in time of war’’) of section 6 
of the act of February 4, 1887, chapter 104, 
as that section was amended by section 2 of 
the act of June 29, 1906 (ch. 3591, 34 Stat. 
686; 10 U. S. C. 1362 and 49 U. S. C. 6 (8)). 

(34) The first complete sentence (desig- 
nated “Transportation of troops, and so forth, 
exclusive control of systems in time of war”) 
at the top of page 645 of Thirty-ninth Stat- 
ute in the act of August 29, 1916 (ch. 418, 
sec. 1; 10 U. S. C. 13861); and the President 
may exercise his authority thereunder 
through such officers or agencies as he may 
designate. 

(35) Act of February 4, 1887 (ch. 104, sec. 
1 (15)), as enacted by act of February 28, 
1920 (ch. 91, sec. 402, 41 Stat. 456, 476; 49 
U. S.C. 1 (15)). 

(36) Act of February 4, 1887 (ch. 104, sec. 
420), as added by act of May 16, 1942 (ch. 
318, sec. 1, 56 Stat. 284, 298; 49 U. S. C. 1020). 


(37) Act of June 6, 1941 (ch. 174, 55 Stat. 
242-245), as amended (50 U.S .C. App. 1271- 
1275). 

(38) Act of December 3, 1942 (ch. 670, sec. 
2, 56 Stat. 1038; 33 U. S. C. 855a). 

(39) Title 18, United States Code, sections 
794, 2153, 2154, and 2388. 

(40) Act of May 22, 1918 (ch. 81, 40 Stat. 
559), as amended by the act of June 21, 1941 
(ch. 210, 55 Stat. 252, 253; 22 U. S. C. 223- 
226b). 

(41) Act of October 31, 1942 (ch. 634, 56 
Stat. 1013; 35 U. S. C. 89 and note and 90- 
96); and the terms “prosecution of the war” 
and “conditions of wartime production,” as 
used therein, shall include, respectively, 
prosecution of defense activities and con- 
ditions of production during the national 
emergency proclaimed by the President on 
December 16, 1950. 

(42) Title 28, United States Code, section 
2680 (j). 

(43) Act of July 1, 1944 (ch. 373, sec. 211 
(c), 58 Stat. 688), as amended (42 U. S. C, 
212 (c)). 

(b) The following statutory provisions 
which are normally operative in time of peace 
shall not become operative upon the termi- 
nation of the state of war with Japan but 
rather (in addition to being inoperative, in 
accordance with their terms, in time of war) 
shall continue to be inoperative until and 
including July 1, 1952, any other provision of 
law with respect thereto to the contrary not- 
withstanding: 

(1) Those portions of section 37 of the act 
of June 3, 1916 (ch. 134, 39 Stat. 189), as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 353), which restrict 
the appointment of Reserve officers in time 
of peace. 

(2) The second sentence of section 40b of 
the act of June 3, 1916, as added by section 33 
of the act of June 4, 1920 (ch. 227, 41 Stat. 
777), as amended (10 U.S. C. 386). 

(3) Act of August 4, 1942 (ch. 547, sec. 10, 
56 Stat. 738; 34 U. S. C. 850i). 

(4) Act of June 28, 1944 (ch. 306, sec. 2, 
58 Stat. 624), as amended (10 U. S. C. 1214; 
34 U.S. C. 555b). 

(5) Act of March 3, 1893 (ch. 212, 27 Stat. 
717; 34 U. S. C. 196). 

(6) Act of June 16, 1890 (ch. 426, sec. 4, 
26 Stat. 158; 10 U. S. C. 651). 

(7) Joint resolution of November 4, 1939 
(ch. 2, sec. 7, 54 Stat. 8; 22 U. S. C. 447 
(a)-(d) ). 

(c) The Presid2nt is hereby authorized to 
continue in effect until and including July 
1, 1952, all appointments under the provi- 
sion of sections 37 and 38 of the act of June 
8, 1916 (ch. 134, 39 Stat. 189, 190), and sec- 
tion 127a of said act as added by the act of 
June 4, 1920 (ch. 227 (41 Stat. 785)), as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 358, 32 U. S. C. 19, 
10 U. S. C. 513); section 515 (e) of the act 
of August 7, 1947 (ch. 512, 61 Stat. 907; 
10 U. S. C. 506d (e)); and section 3 of the 
act of August 21, 1941 (ch. 384, 55 Stat. 652), 
as amended (10 U. S. C. 591a), which are 
in effect on the date of the approval of this 
act as officers and warrant officers of the 
Army of the United States and as officers 
and warrant Officers of the United States Air 
Force, including appointments as Officers and 
warrant officers in the Organized Reserve 
Corps, the Air Force Reserve, the National 
Guard of the United States, and the Air 
National Guard of the United States, any 
other provision of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

(d) For the purpose of section 1 of the 
act of May 29, 1945 (ch. 135, 59 Stat. 225), 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 222c), and for the 
purpose of section 2 of the act of Decem- 
ber 28, 1945 (ch. 597, 59 Stat. 662; 31 U. S. C. 
222e), the date of the termination of a time 
of war and the establishment of peace shall 
be July 1, 1952, notwithstanding any other 
termination of war or establishment of 


peace. 
(e) For the purpose of section 1 of the act 
of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), as 
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amended (31 U. S. C. 223b), and for the pur- 
pose of section 1 of the act of December 28, 
1945 (ch. 597, 59 Stat. 662; 31 U. S. C. 223d), 
the date of the termination of a time of war 
and the establishment of peace shall, with 
respect to accidents or incidents occurring 
after June 23, 1950, be July 1, 1952, notwith- 
standing any other termination of war or 
establishment of peace. 

Sec. 2. Authority now conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Air Force under the statu- 
tory provisions cited in this act is hereby ex- 
tended to the same extent as the authority 
of the Secretary of the Army thereunder. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be cone 
strued to repeal or modify section 601 of Pub- 
lic Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, relative to coming into agreement 
with the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to real-estate actions by 
or for the use of the military departments or 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, is held invalid, the remaining pro- 
visions of this act, or the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the “Emer- 
gency Powers Interim Continuation Act.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read a third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





SUBMARGINAL LANDS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State bound- 
aries and to the natural resources with- 
in such lands and waters, and to provide 
for the use and control of said lands 
and resources, with an amendment of 
the House thereto, insist on the House 
amendment and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CELLER, WALTER, WIL- 
son of Texas, GRAHAM, and CASE, 





PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House fcr l 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

[Mr. Yan ZANpT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 5 minutes, following any other 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BUSEEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House tomorrow 
for 15 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 
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NATIONAL EMERGENCY SEIZURE 
ACT OF 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, since I 
first proposed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law in 1947 I have carried on a 
campaign to urge the Congress to make 
provision for the kind of ultimate situa. 
tion which we seem to be facing in the 
steel industry. JI have urged that Con- 
gress deal realistically with a situation in 
which the operation of plants and facil- 
ities are so vital to the national security 
or health that it must be continued. 
Particularly is this true in a national 
emergency of defense mobilization like 
the present. 

The Congress has not dealt with the 
problem and we again face a situation to- 
day in which the Government may move 
with its own interpretation of its powers 
in this area and with an arduous contro- 
versy either publicly or in the courts, or 
both, to determine the rights of the par- 
ties affected and of the Government and 
without help from Congress on a funda- 
mental national policy which is exactly 
within the province of Congress. 

It is significant that Massachusetts has 
a law providing for seizure by the gover- 
nor of privately owned business engaged 
in the distribution of food, fuel, water, 
electric light, power, gas, and hospital 
and medical services threatened by shut- 
down to the extent necessary to safe- 
guard health and safety. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I am 
raising the subject again today by intro- 
ducing a bill to establish authority in 
the President for the seizure, use, and 
operation of plants essential to the na- 
tional security and health in which shut- 
downs of production due to labor-man- 
agement difficulties are threatened. I 
believe that the impending steel shut- 
down with its direct threat to the de- 
fense production of the country brings 
forward again the urgent need for this 
kind of legislation. Under the present 
statutory authority contained in the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1948—Public Law 
759, Eightieth Congress—section 18 and 
uncer any general constitutional powers 
of the President, there are no ground 
rules for such seizure of plants which are 
made, as they ought to be, by the Con- 
gress. It is my belief that Congress 
must deal with this problem in respect of 
the impending situation and any similar 
situation. At a time of national emer- 
gency like the present, I believe that the 
people of the country would not feel that 
this administration ought to be entrusted 
with complete power in a situation like 
seizure of the steel plants without the 
Congress having set up the ground rules. 
Accordingly my bill makes the following 
major points: 

First. That the United States may 
seize plants where a labor-management 
dispute has resulted in or imminently 
threatens a shut-down in an industry, 
operation of which is essential to the na- 
tional security or health and where sei- 
zure is essential to continued operation; 

Second. That the plants are to be op- 
erated by the Government only to the 
minimum extent required by the national 
security or health—in this way avoiding 
any implication of strikebreaking; 
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Third. That employees—those who re- 
main on the job—are to be paid not less 
than the prevailing wages in the particu- 
lar industry in the area and that a 
special wage board is to consider wage 
rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment; 

Fourth. That the special wage board 
is to be composed of nine members, three 
chosen by the President from a panel 
nominated by the principal national la- 
bor organizations to represent labor, 
three members from a panel nominated 
by the principal national employer or- 
ganizations to represent employers, and 
three members to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate to 
represent the public; 

Fifth. That the Government is to pay 
only just compensation for its use of 
the seized property, is to operate it for 
the account of the United States, and is 
not to operate it for the account of the 
employer as if it were a going concern; 
and 

Sixth. That the property is to be re- 
stored to its owners within 30 days after 
the restoration of such labor relations as 
would permit production required for the 
national security or health. 

I wish to emphasize again that the sit- 
uation with which my bill proposes to 
deal is not confined to the steel situation 
but that it is intended to deal with any 
national emergency in defense mobiliza- 
tion involving continued necessary pro- 
duction. 

Having carried on this effort to estab- 
lish a national policy for seizure and op- 
eration of critical industrial facilities 
since 1947, I feel that the injunction pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act on this 
subject have shown themselves to be 
negative and inadequate to the problem. 
The provisions of section 18 of the Se- 
lective Service Act are so general as to be 
inadequate. None of these regulates an 
absolute exercise of power on the part of 
the Executive which is the responsibilitly 
of the Congress. 





The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BEcKkworRTH). Under the previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jackson] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


THE COMMUNISTS AND 
HOLLYWOOD 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Howard Hughes, production 
manager of RKO Studio in Los Angeles, 
Calif., has gone on the offensive against 
some of the Communists and fellow 
travelers who have infested a great and 
productive industry for many years. So 
successful have the Red termites been in 
their operations within the moving-pic- 
ture industry that they have succeeded, 
out of all proportion to their numbers, 
in convincing many millions of Ameri- 
cans that Hollywood is the seat of the 
American Kremlin. This activity on the 
part of Communists and fellow travelers 
in the entertainment field has created 
new and additional problems for the 
makers of pictures, and has brought 


down upon some of the recent products 
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of Hollywood the wrath of veterans’ or- 
ganizations and other groups through- 
out the Nation. It is not unusual today 
to see picket lines around moving-pic- 
ture theatres with pickets carrying plac- 
ards indicating that a star, a writer, a 
producer, or some other individual asso- 
ciated with the production of the picture 
has been publicly identified as a member 
of the Communist Party, or as a promi- 
nent fellow traveler. This public outcry 
has hurt business in Hollywood. 

As in any other controversy of this 
kind, the interested parties have chosen 
up sides and have belabored each other 
in the process. Some in Hollywood who 
should know better contend that the 
Communist bug-a-boo is a mare’s nest, 
and that the few Communists in Holly- 
wood have not been able to make a seri- 
ous dent in the operations of the indus- 
try or upon the finished product of the 
movie capital, while the other side is 
equally vehement in its declarations that 
the town is infested with Communists 
and fellow travelers. 

The moving-picture industry operates 
under a code of ethics, designed and 
adopted by the industry not only to in- 
sure against objectionable material in 
film content but also to discourage and 
censor those guilty of personal moral 
turpitude and conduct generally con- 
sidered offensive to public decency. All 
contracts drawn between studios and 
artists contain the morals clause, and it 
is within this frame of reference that I 
should like to relate communism and 
membership in Communist-front organi- 
zations to present-day concepts of public 
decency and public morality. 

Communism is offensive to the Amer- 
ican people today. That fact can brook 
no denial. Courts and juries have found 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States teaches and advocates the use of 
force and violence in the overthrow of 
constitutional government in this coun- 
try, and the leaders of the party have 
been jailed on these findings. The 
American people concur in these deci- 
sions and so plain has public displeasure 
become with respect to Communists in 
this country that suspect witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees now re- 
fuse to answer any questions concerning 
their participation in the Communist 
Party or within Communist-front or- 
ganizations for fear of public condemna- 
tion. Although refusal of noncoopera- 
tive witnesses to answer questions bear- 
ing upon their membership in the Com- 
munist conspiracy is based on a professed 
fear of crminal prosecution, in almost all 
instances today the provisions of the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution are 
invoked, not by reason of possible self- 
incrimination, but because an identity 
established with the conspiracy will 
render unlikely the future employment 
of the witnesses. This is particularly 
true in the field of entertainment, where 
tenure is, at best, precarious and uncer- 
tain, and where the artist is successful 
only so long as he or she is acceptable 
to the public. The picket lines about the 
theaters are ample evidence to Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers that their pub- 
lic identification as Communists will in- 
evitably result in the one black list they 
fear the most—that at the box office. 
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But notwithstanding the obvious fact 
of public displeasure and a universal de- 
mand that Communists and fellow 
travelers be disclosed for what they are, 
some of those associated with the mov- 
ing-picture industry contend that the 
refusal of a witness to discuss with cog- 
nizant committees of the Congress his 
documented and detailed associations 
within the orbit of the Communist Party 
is in no way a violation of the morals 
clause contained in contracts, and that 
participation in Communist and Com- 
munist-front organizations is a matter 
outside the proper scope of congressional 
investigation. They further contend 
that employing studios have no right to 
discharge from their employment those 
who refuse to discuss alleged party mem- 
bership before the duly constituted com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

The spirit and the letter of the morals 
clause go to the point that any action 
generally viewed by the American peo- 
ple as reprehensible in and of itself 
tends to degrade and damage the mov- 
ing-picture industry and the product of 
that industry. If a picket line outside 
a theater. protesting the appearance in 
@ picture of a writer who refuses to state 
whether or not he was or is a member of 
the Communist Party tends to under- 
mine public confidence in the studio pro=- 
ducing the picture, the producers con- 
tend that the public actions of the in- 
dividual do in fact constitute a violation 
of the morals clause. 

A fight between two moving-picture 
personalities in a Hollywood night club 
may be considered reprehensible and 
public drunkenness on the part of a per- 
former unquestionably constitutes a vio- 
lation of the morals clause. But how 
much greater is the offense, as viewed by 
the public, committed by a performer 
who refuses to state whether or not he 
or she belongs to an organization which, 
by definition, seeks to overthrow the 
Government of the United States by 
force and violence. The night-clubbing 
inebriate may be guilty of disturbing the 
peace, but in the view of the American 
public the present-day Communist is 
guilty of the offense of treason at a time 
when Americans by the thousands are 
laying down their lives in an all-out 
global war against communism. It is 
quite natural that the parents whose 
sons are engaged in the conflict will re- 
sent the appearance of a performer who 
is allied with the forces which seek the 
life of their son. 

Treason is a harsh word, but it is the 
only word the dictionary provides to 
cover the membership of a Communist 
today. The acts of one who fails to give 
his government all of the information 
within his possession regarding commu- 
nism is, in fact, high treason as defined 
in the New Century Dictionary, to wit: 
“in levying war against them, or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort.” 

The Communist who, having in his 
possession information relating to the 
membership and the activities of the 
Communist Party, fails to disclose those 
facts to his government is in fact and 
in truth adhering to the enemies of the 
United States and giving them aid and 
comfort, 
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The morals clause was never intend- 
ed to give authority for treason or shelter 
to those who commit it. 

In taking strong action against Paul 
Jarrico, a screen writer, Mr. Howard 
Hughes, production manager of RKO 
Pictures, is moving against those who 
claim that while murder of an individual 
may be wrong, it is entirely legal to mur- 
der a way of life—in this instance the 
American way. Mr. Hughes is a busi- 
nessman but he is also a good American. 
I have never met the gentleman, but I 
should like to do so and I shall take the 
first opportunity to talk with him for the 
purpose of congratulating him on his 
initial move against the activities of 
those to whom communism means more 
than does the economic welfare of any 
industry or the political stability of any 
constitutional form opposed to that of 
the Soviet Union. 

Hughes fired Jarrico for the latter’s 
refusal to answer questions put to him 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. In a counter legal action Jar- 
rico has sued Hughes for $350,000, alleg- 
ing that portions of Jarrico’s work were 
included by RKO studio in the film, The 
Las Vegas Story. This allegation has 
been denied by the studio. Whether or 
not any portion of the Jarrico script was 
used by RKO is a matter upon which I 
am not qualified to rule, but whether 
Paul Jarrico has lent aid and comfort to 
the enemies of this country is quite an- 
other matter, and one upon which I can 
speak with considerable authority. 

Before documenting the Jarrico rec- 
ord let me say, Mr. Speaker, that in my 
6 years in the Congress and my year 
and a half on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I have never been 
charged with smearing the character of 
any man. I have been extremely cau- 
tious in making charges, and in every 
instance I have required the fullest doc- 
umentation before taking either the 
floor of the House or any public plat- 
form. Mr. Jarrico was subpenaed be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities on April 13, 1951. He was 
not summoned in a capricious manner, 
but his appearance was required because 
of the serious nature of documented evi- 
dence in possession of the Committee. 
In brief, Mr. Speaker, the committee had 
every valid reason to summon Mr. Jar- 
rico before it for an explanation of his 
long and continued affiliation in, and his 
activities on behalf of, the Communist 
Party and its front organizations. 

In order that the record may be clear 
regarding the pertinent testimony of Mr. 
Jarrico, I include herewith portions of 
the transcript covering his appearance 
before the committee: 


Mr. TAVENNER. YOu are Mr. Paul Jarrico? 

Mr. Jarrico. That’s right. 

Mr. TAVENNER. You are represented by 
counsel? 

Mr. Jarrico. Yes; Iam. By Mr. Margolis 
and by Mr. Kenny. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Will you please state your 
full name, place of birth, and your age? 

Mr. Jarrico. Well, my full name is Israel 
Paul Jarrico, though I am known personally 
and professionally and legally as Paul Jarrico. 
I was born in Los Angeles, Calif., on Jan- 
uary 12, 1915, and I reside at 320 South Sher- 
bourne Drive, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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Mr. TAVENNER. Will you give the commit- 
tee a brief statement of your educational 
background? 

Mr. Jarrico. I was educated in the public 
schools of Los Angeles. I attended the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. I graduated 
from the University of Southern California 
in 1936 with a degree of bachelor of arts. 

Mr. TAVENNER. How are you now em- 
ployed? 

Mr. Jarrico. Well, until 2 weeks ago I was 
@ screen writer. 

Mr. TAvENNER. What was your last em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Jarrico. I was employed by RKO Radio 
Pictures until the day I received a subpoena 
from this committee. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Will you give the commit- 
tee a statement of your employment record, 
please? 

Mr. Jarrico. Well, it is a rather long one. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Briefly. 

Mr. Jarrico. I will try to summarize it. I 
first obtained employment in the motion- 
picture industry in 1937, and have been em- 
ployed more or less continuously since by 
practically every studio in Hollywood, except 
for a brief time I spent in the merchant ma- 
rine and a short time I spent in the United 
States Navy. 

Mr. TAVENNER. What was the last screen 
play on which you were employed? 

Mr. Jarrico. The last screen play on which 
I was employed was The Las Vegas Story, 
which is currently shooting in Hollywood, 
with Jane Russell and Victor Mature. I urge 
you all to see it. 

Mr. TAVENNER. By what company were you 
employed? 

Mr. Jarrico. RKO Radio Pictures. 

Mr, TAVENNER. Who employed you? 

Mr. Jarrico. I was employed by the studio. 

Mr. TAVENNER. The studio must have had 
an Official representative of course, in mak- 
ing the employment. Who was he? 

Mr. Jarrico. Well, my immediate producer 
was. Mr. Robert Sparks. However, I must 
protest at this point. It seems to mie an at- 
tempt to create the basis for a blacklist in 
Hollywood, on the basis of guilt by employ- 
ment, guilt by the mere fact that you employ 
a man. Mr. Sparks, a conservative gentle- 
man, I am sure, employed me because he 
thought I was the best man to do that par- 
ticular job, and not because of my politics, 

Mr. 'TAVENNER. Were you engaged in 
screen-play writing along with Richard 
Collins? 

Mr. JArrico. Yes. 
for several years. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Over what period of time 
was he a collaborator with you? 

Mr. Jarrico. From the fall of 1941 until the 
summer of 1943. 

Mr. TAVENNER. You were present, I believe, 
at this hearing room during the giving of his 
testimony yesterday? 

Mr. Jarrico. Yes; I was. 

Mr. TAVENNER. I suppose you heard his 
testimony, in which he stated that you were 
a@ member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Jarrico. I heard his testimony in re- 
gard to a great many things. I heard him 
attempting to purge himself before this com- 
mittee and perjuring himself before this 
committee. 

Mr. TAvENNER. Did he perjure himself in 
regard to his statement that you were a 
member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. JarRico. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. TavENNER. Then what did you mean by 
stating that he perjured himself in his testi- 
mony here? 

Mr, Jarrico. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion, also, on the same grounds. 

Mr, TAVENNER. And what is that ground? 

Mr. Jarrico. That it may tend to incrim- 
inate me. That doesn’t mean that it would 
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incriminate me. It just means that it 
might tend to; that it might subject me to 
prosecution, not to conviction. 

Mr. TavENNER. In other words, for you to 
answer the question would put you in fear 
that you might be prosecuted for some crim- 
inal offense? 

Mr. Jarrico. It might place me in jeopardy; 
yes. 

Mr. TAVENNER. When did you receive your 
subpena to appear before this committee? 

Mr. Jarrico. I believe the date was March 
23. I am not completely certain. I believe 
that is the correct date. 

Mr. TAvVENNER. Did you confer with Mr. 
Collins about his appearance, Mr. Richard 
Collins, about his appearance before this 
committee after you were served your sub- 
pena to appear here? 

Mr. Jarrico. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the same ground. 

Mr. TAVENNER. When you referred to Mr. 
Richard Collins perjuring himself before 
this committee, were you referring in any 
way to his testimony as to the occasion when 
you visited him with regard to his testimony 
before this committee? 

Mr. Jarrico. I have already refused to an- 
swer the same question, phrased rather dif- 
ferently. I believe it is the same question. 
At any rate, to make it clear, I refuse to an- 
swer this question also, on the same ground. 

‘Mr. TAVENNER. You refuse to answer in 
what particular? You have in mind with 
regard to Mr. Collins’ testimony when you 
said that he perjured himself before this 
committee? 

Mr. Jarrico. That’s correct. 

Mr. VELpE. Counsel, is the word “‘perjured” 
or “purged?” 

Mr. Jarrico. I used both words. I used 
“purge” and “perjury.” I think the line be- 
tween them is very thin. 

I wonder if I might at this point intro- 
duce a statement, Mr. Chairman. I have sat 
here all day yesterday and heard my patriot- 
ism maligned, my loyalty impugned. I won- 
der whether I might read a fairly short 
statement, which states quite concisely my 
attitude toward my country and toward this 
committee. 

Mr. Woop. We are giving you the oppor- 
tunity to answer whatever questions are 
asked you here, which are intended to reflect 
on that very subject matter. At the conclu- 
sion of your testimony, we will be happy to 
have you file for the record here any state- 
ment that you desire to make. 

Mr. Jarrico. I can only answer the ques- 
tions that are presented to me when I am 
being cross-examined. However, in my 
statement I am able to make a more con- 
sidered statement of my position. 

Mr. Woop. Following the custom and 
practice of the committee, you will be given 
the privilege of filing that statement with 
the committee for the record when you have 
finished your testimony. 

Mr. Jarrico. I would like to reply publicly. 

Mr. Woop. In this connection, sir, I would 
like to, if I may, Mr. Counsel, interpose at 
this point this observation: Perjury is a 
rather grave offense, not only under our law 
but under every moral code that I know any- 
thing about. Now you have leveled a charge 
against a man that you say was your col- 
laborator for several years in the same ine 
dustry that you are in; that he has deliber- 
ately committed that offense here before 
this committee yesterday. Don’t you think, 
when you make that charge yourself, that 
you owe it to yourself; you owe it to Mr. 
Collins; you owe it to the American people, 
and particularly the people in your industry, 
to inform this committee as to just how and 
in what manner you contend that he swore 
falsely before this committee yesterday? 


Don’t you think, in fairness to every concep- 
tion of decency and common justice and 
honesty, that you owe it to the people of 
America, and particularly in your industry, 
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to let them know in what particular you 
claim he swore falsely? 

Mr. Jarrico. I shall issue a statement and 
otherwise communicate. 

Mr. Woop. You are under oath now. Un- 
der your oath you have sworn that he com- 
mitted perjury. One or the other of you is 
swearing falsely. He has pin-pointed his 
testimony. Don’t you think you ought to 
pin-point yours? 

Mr. Jarrico. This is not my forum, Mr. 
Chairman, and this is not the place for me 
to discuss my differences with Mr. Collins. 
I don’t choose to do it here. 

Mr. DoYLe. May I suggest this: I think, 
Mr. Jarrico, you were not being questioned 
by our counsel or by anyone else as to 
whether or not it was your opinion that 
Mr. Collins had perjured himself. You vol- 
unteered the statement to this committee. 
We were not asking you whether or not he 
perjured himself. You yourself volunteered 
the charge that he perjured himself. 

Mr. Jarrico. I was asked a question based 
on an assertion that Mr. Collins made here 
yesterday. I answered that question by say- 
ing that I refused to answer that question, 
and that I refuse to consider Mr. Collin’s 
testimony here as truthful. Now, that is 
my position. I don’t intend to discuss with 
you wherein it was untruthful or wherein it 
was truthful. 

Mr. Doyte. The only reason I brought it 
to your attention is that you volunteered 
the charge that he had perjured himself. 
We had not asked you whether or not he per- 
jured himself or testified falsely. I just 
wanted to make that suggestion to you. 

Mr. Jarrico. My answer stands, sir. 

Mr. Woop. Continue the questioning. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Are you now or have you 
ever been a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Jarrico. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the ground that it might tend to 
incriminate me, as I shall refuse to answer 
any questions regarding my political affili- 
ations or activities. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further questions. 


It will be noted, Mr. Speaker, that 
early in his testimony, Mr. Jarrico 
served notice on the committee that he 
had no intention of cooperating in the 
hearing, or of giving any information 
which might be of service to the commit- 
tee in carrying out the obligations which 
had been laid upon it by the Congress 
to investigate the nature and extent of 
Communist activity and propaganda. 
Although Mr. Jarrico undoubtedly had 
considerable knowledge of the member- 
ship, finances, and activities of the 
Communist branches to which he had 
been assigned, he chose to take his 
stand on the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion relating to possible self-incrimina- 
tion, thus depriving the committee and 
the Congress of pertinent and essential 
information respecting the infiltration of 
the moving-picture industry. Further, 
he chose to deny to his colleagues in the 
Screen Writers’ Guild, his employers, 
and the American public any informa- 
tion as to the part he played in the life 
of the Communist Party in Los Angeles. 
In short, and in spite of testimony nam- 
ing Jarrico as a Communist Party mem- 
ber, he contented himself with reviling 
the committee and its motives and left 
the stand contending that his failure to 
cooperate should not be assumed to be 
any admission of complicity in the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

His employers at RKO chose to as- 
sume otherwise, and in this assumption 
they have been joined by members of 
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the committee and the press and public. 
Typical of press comment is the follow- 
ing editorial from the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Evening Outlook of March 31, 
1952: 

Mr. HuGHEs Tits A LANCE 


Howard Hughes of RKO, who has tangled 
with everything from jet planes to Uncle 
Sam, is not to be bulldozed by the Screen 
Writers Guild. He has served notice in a 
letter to the union that he would never ac- 
cept the decision of arbitrators in the Paul 
Jarrico dispute, and demanded: “Are you go- 
ing to strike or aren’t you?” 

The background of this dispute is enlight- 
ening. Some time ago screen writer Jarrico 
refused to tell the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee whether he was a Com- 
munist—on grounds of self-incrimination. 
Howard Hughes thereupon decided he did not 
want such a man writing his screen plays, 
and fired him. He also discarded Jarrico’s 
manuscripts on the Las Vegas Story and 
made the picture with another writer. This 
did not please the Screen Writers Guild; re- 
ports reached Hughes’ office that the guild 
meant to champion Jarrico to the bitter end. 
But since it did not act, the irrepressible 
Hughes has sought to end the cold war with 
his classic letter. : 

The key to his action is his insistence that 
he would never submit to compromise or 
negotiation on the Jarrico issue because his 
stand “is based on principle, belief, and con- 
science.” These things, he explained, “are 
not subject to arbitration.” We have no 
cynical feeling in saying that such a reliance 
on principle is a refreshing sound, coming 
out of Hollywood. 

In particular, it may be hoped that the 
Hughes stand on communism will stiffen the 
backs of other movie producers who have 
hedged and hesitated on the issue. Since 
the 10 Hoilywood Reds were fired, some of 
them have regained positions in the industry, 
while other notorious Commie sympathizers 
among screen writers have never been chal- 
Jenged. For lack of bold leadership, an en- 
tertainment medium which has a strong hold 
on the public mind is still being used as a 
vehicle for Red propaganda. 

Howard Hughes believes that people who 
refuse to affirm their American loyalty should 
not be allowed to control what is said and 
done in a motion picture. It is a matter of 
principle with him, and from all indications, 
he is going to make that principle stick. Mr. 
Hughes is rather foreign to the role of a cru- 
sader, but in this case he may be able to pro- 
vide the moral leadership that Hollywood 
needs. 


In spite of Jarrico’s professed regard 
for this Government and for American 
institutions in general, it will be noted, 
Mr. Speaker, that he assiduously avoided 
questions relating to his Communist Par- 
ty affiliations and activities. It re- 
mained for other witnesses to give posi- 
tive and unqualified identifications 
which to this time have not been re- 
futed by Mr. Jarrico. 

The first witness to identify Jarrico as 
a member of the Communist Party was 
screen writer Richard Collins, who col- 
laborated with Jarrico on the screen 
play, Song of Russia. Mr. Collins testi- 
fied before the committee on April 12, 
1951, or the day before Mr. Jarrico ap- 
peared, and said, in part—page 236, Com- 
munism in the Motion Picture Industry, 
part 1: 

Mr. TAVENNER. Will you identify Paul Jar- 
rico more definitely for us? How long had 
you known him? 

Mr. CoLitins. About 5 years. 
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Mr. TAVENNER. How closely had he been 
associated with you in your work during 
that period of 5 years? 

Mr. Cottins. Well, we first started working 
together I think in 1940, and we sold a story 
to M-G-M and then one to Universal. 

Mr. TAVENNER. How many screen plays did 
he work on with you? 

Mr. Co.tiins. Three. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Was he a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. CoLLins. Yes. 


Jarrico was followed to the stand by 
Meta Reis Rosenberg, story editor and 
agent in Hollywood, who testified that 
she joined the Communist Party in 1938. 
She was assigned to a party branch, and 
testified as to the membership of the 
group as follows: 

Mr. TAVENNER. Well, now, will you tell us 
the names of the persons in the group of 
Communist Party members to which you 
were assigned when you first joined the 
party? 

Mrs. ROSENBERG. As I remember it, there 
was a Frank Tuttle—Frank and Tania Tuttle, 
who was married to her at that time; he isn’t 
now. Waldo Salt; Jarrico. 

Mr.:TAVENNER. Paul Jarrico? 

Mrs. ROSENBERG. Yes. 


Evidence that meetings of a Commu- 
nist Party cell or branch were held at 
Jarrico’s apartment was placed in the 
record during the testimony of Budd 
Schulberg, who testified on May 23, 1951. 
During the course of questioning by com- 
mittee counsel, the following testimony 
was given—Communist Infiltration of 
Hollywood Motion Picture Industry, 
page 604: 


Mr. TAVENNER. Will you give us the names 
of other persons who from time to time be- 
came affiliated with that group—that is, the 
group in the Communist Party to which you 
belonged? 

Mr. SCHULBERG. Besides the ones I remem- 
ber definitely in 1937, there was Waldo Salt. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Waldo Salt? 

Mr. ScHuLBEeRG. Yes. I don’t believe he 
was in the original group, but came in at 
some later time. I couldn’t place the time. 
It seems to me early in 1938, but I am not 
too clear on these dates. 

Mr. TAVENNER. In whose homes were meet- 
ings held? 

Mr. SCHULBERG. They would be held at the 
various homes of the people in the group. As 
far as I recall, it would rotate. Once in a 
while, mine, sometimes at Jarrico’s or Col- 
lins’ apartment, at the house of Lardner, 


Leo Townsend, Hollywood screen 
writer, added additional identification of 
Paul Jarrico as a member of the Com- 
munist Party during his testimony before 
the committee on September 18, 1951. 
The following exchange of questions and 
answers took place—Communism in Mo- 
tion Picture Industry, part 4, page 1513: 

Mr. TAVENNER. Let me ask you to identify 
those people a little more fully with regard 
to their Communist Party membership and 
activity. 


Mr. Townsend then listed a number of 
individuals with whom he had been asso- 
ciated during his membership in the 
Communist Party: 

Mr. TOWNSEND. * *® * ‘There was Abe 
and Sylvia Polonsky. That is_ spelled 
P-o-l-o-n-s-k-y, I believe. There was John 
Weber, W-e-b-e-r, who was a writer’s agent 
at that time. * * * There was Paul and 
Sylvia Jarrico, J-a-r-r-i-c-o; there was 
Joseph Losey, L-o-s-e-y. 
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The next to drive an identification nail 
in Jarrico’s Communist Party member- 
ship was Martin Berkeley, a screen 
writer. Testifying before the committee 
on September 19, 1951, Berkeley posi- 
tively identified Jarrico as a Communist 
who had attended a number of groups 
with him—Communist Infiltration of 
Hollywood Motion Picture Industry, part 
4, page 1594. Berkeley testified, in part, 
as follows: 


Mr. TAVENNER. I would like to ask you at 
this time to give the committee the names 
of any other persons known to you per- 
sonally to have been members of the Com- 
munist Party during the time that you were 
a member, which you have not already given 
us, and in so doing to tell us as nearly as 
you can the circumstances under which you 
knew them to be members of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. BERKELEY. Well, that is rather difficult, 
Mr. Tavenner. I have an enormous list here. 
I am afraid we would be here all day if I 
started to talk in terms of how I met them 
and where I met them. These people that 
I will name as having been in my group may 
have come into the group and stayed for one 
meeting and then shuttled out into another 
group or have come into the group and left 
town, may have stayed in the group for a 
year after I left that particular group. All 
I will say is that I knew them then as par- 
ty members. 

Mr. TAvENNER. Very well, sir. 

Mr. BERKELEY. A man named Lou Amster, 
A-m-s-t-e-r, a writer; a Miss Isobel Lennart, 
L-e-n-n-a-r-t, Who was a reader. I original- 
ly knew Isobel as a reader, as a member of 
the Screen Readers’ Guild. Later she be- 
came a very, very successful screen writer at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Paul Jarrico was in 
a number of groups with me. That is J-a-r- 
r-i-c-o. A young actress named Frances 
Sage. There was a gentleman in the group 
with me for—well, a number of groups, 
named Bob Roberts, R-o-b-e-r-t-s. Bob Rob- 
erts is a partner of John Garfield’s and his 
(Robert Roberts’) wife, Catherine O’Neal. I 
don’t know which way she spells O’Neal. 
Dr. Leo Bigelman, I think it is B-i-g-e-l- 
m-a-n. I don’t Know how he spells his 
name. Bigelman. I saw his picture in the 
paper this morning. 


On September 21, 1951, Elizabeth Wil- 
son, a screen writer, identified Paul and 
Sylvia Jarrico as members of the Young 
Communist League, during the year 
1937—Communist Infiltration of Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Industry, part 5, 
pages 1725-26: 

Mr. TAavENNER. * * * will you give us 
the names of those who were members of 
the Young Communist League? 

Mrs. Witson. The names that I recall, the 
faces I recall as being present there rather 
than at Browder meetings which I was then 
attending of the Hollywood Anti-Nazi 
League, were Paul and Sylvia Jarrico, 
J-a-r-r-i-c-o. 


Additional identification of Jarrico as 
a member of the Communist Party of 
the Communist Political Association was 
read into the record by Mrs. Anne Ray 
Frank, a free lance radio writer, who 
testified in executive session in Los An- 
geles, Calif., on September 10, 1951. 
Mrs. Frank’s testimony—Communist In- 
filtration of Hollywood Motion Picture 
Industry, part 6, page 2073—is as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. WHEELER. Do you recall the names of 
the individuals who attended these meet- 
ings? 
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Mrs. FranK. Yes. But since at about this 
time the Communist Party was dissolved 
and became instead an organization known 
as the Communist Political Association, and 
since the meetings of the association were 
open, and for purposes of recruiting it was 
impossible then, and it is impossible now, to 
know just which of these people were party 
members and which were guests. However, 
there did seem to be a small group who were 
at all the meetings that I was at. I assumed 
then. and I assume now, that they were at 
that time members of the Communist Party 
or Communist Political Association. 

Mr. WHEELER. Would you identify these 
individuals? 

Mrs. FRANK. Well, in addition to Mr. 
Trcembo and Mr. Lardner I would say this 
grou consisted of Richard Collins, Paul 
Jarrico, Gordon Kahn, Harold Buchman, and 
Robert Rossen. I also remember being im- 
pressed with the eloquence of two guest 
speakers, Albert Maltz and John Howard 
Lawson, 


There can be no queston, Mr. Speak- 
er in light of the tremendous weight 
of sworn testimony, that Paul Jarrico 
has been a member of the Communist 
Party, and a most effective and active 
member at that. Whether he remains 
a member to this day only Jarrico and a 
small coterie of active Communists in 
Hollywood can state. He has refused to 
divulge any information as to his present 
activities as they may relate to commu- 
nism. In light of his long record as a 
member of the Communist conspiracy, 
there is little reason for doubt in my 
mind as to his continuing activity on 
behalf of the party and its fronts. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinued employment of such individuals 
as Mr. Jarrico by the motion-picture in- 
dustry will continue to bring discredit 
upon the industry and upon the thou- 
sands of loyal Americans who make their 
living in that industry. For the Screen 
Writers Guild to continue in member- 
ship those who refuse to disclose the 
nature of their association with the 
Communist Party is to invite the active 
opposition of the American reople to the 
activities of that guild. The majority of 
the members of the SWG are men and 
women of integrity and loyalty. It is 
difficult to rationalize the position taken 
by the guild as indicated in the follow- 
ing news story, featuring an exchange of 
letters between Howard Hughes and the 
Screen Writers Guild. The story is 
from the March 31 issue of the Holly- 
wood Reporter, moving-picture trade 
publication: 

SWG Boarp Ducks RKO StTRIKE—JaARRICO 
Issue To Be Put TO MEMBERSHIP—HUGHES 
Hurts a NEw CHALLENGE 
The Screen Writers Guild executive board 

has sidestepped a direct answer on the RKO 

strike issue, stating that the question of a 

strike is one for the guild’s membership to 

decide. The board met in an emergency ses- 
sion late Friday for the purpose of drafting 

a reply to Howard Hughes’ letter, which 

bluntly asked the guild whether or not it 

intended to strike against the studio on be- 
half of Paul Jarrico. 

Two documents were drafted at Friday 
night’s meeting—a personal reply to Hughes, 
signed by Mary C. McCall, Jr., SWG president, 
and a history of the events in the dispute 
for the benefit of the membership, both of 
which were sent yesterday. The board’s 
reply to Hughes read: 

“This will reply to your letter of March 27, 
The minimum basic agreement between the 
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Screen Writers Guild and RKO Radio, signed 
early last year, stipulates that a writer must 
receive screen credit for his work, and pro- 
vides the machinery by which these credits 
are determined. In flat contradiction of your 
published statements, it was established last 
September by an authorized panel that Paul 
Jarrico was entitled to screen credit on the 
film in question. By refusing to grant this 
credit, RKO Radio has breached its signed 
contract with the Screen Writers Guild. This 
is clearly a labor dispute. It does not in- 
wolve the political beliefs of Mr. Jarrico, 
however repugnant they might be to you or 
us, By terms of our corporation character, 
By terms of our agreement with RKO Radio 
and all major motion-picture studios, we are 
obligated to extend guild membership to, 
and protect the rights of, any writer you 
choose to employ. You chose to employ Mr. 
Jarrico. We have no choice but to protect 
his professional rights. In reply to your di- 
rect question regarding a strike: We grant 
that such action at this time might suit 
your purpose, since it is a well-known fact 
that production at RKO now is at a virtual 
standstill. However, this question is one 
for the membership of the Screen Writers 
Guild to decide. Under no circumstances 
will a strike be called at your suggestion or 
for your convenience.” 


NEW CHALLENGE BY HUGHES 


On receiving the guild’s reply to his letter, 
Hughes made the following statement: 

“This is addressed, not to the entire mem- 
bership of the Screen Writers Guild, but to 
that segment which met and drafted the 
letter (that was delivered to the press and 
to RKO on Sunday with such clever strategy 
in the hope it would reach the public before 
anyone at RKO could have knowledge of it 
or the opportunity to reply). 

“Gentlemen, you are paid writers of fiction 
and the strongest portions of your letter are 
fiction in its most brilliant form. I chal- 
lenge you to make public the answers to the 
following questions: 

“1, Please give the names of all your mem- 
bers who fall in the classification described 
in your letter by the words: ‘Political be- 
liefs of Mr. Jarrico, however repugnant they 
might be to you or us.’ How many of these 
members have been connected with one or 
more of the Officially designated ‘Commu- 
nist-front organizations’? How many of 
these members are on your executive board? 

“2. How long is it since these people (whom 
you still honor with membership in your 
guild) were employed by a studio in Holly- 
wood thereby forcing you to protect them? 

“3. Why did you notify certain members 
of your guild to stand by for a meeting of 
the membership Friday night, and then call 
them and tell them not to come, thereby con- 
fining the meeting to your executive board? 

“4, In your letter, why didn’t you tell the 
public that the ‘authorized credit panel’ 
which decided that Jarrico was entitled to 
screen credit was composed solely of members 
of the Screen Writers Guild, and that RKO 
was not represented and not even permitted 
to present its case to this credit panel? 

“5. Is it true that this credit panel was 
composed of three men and that one of these 
men voted against Jarrico and two voted in 
favor of Jarrico? 

“Please give the names of the two who 
voted in favor of Jarrico.” 

The SWG board did not disclose what steps 
will be taken to give the membership an 
opportunity to decide on the strike question. 

Five members of the 21-man SWG board 
did not attend the emergency session—Wal- 
ter Reisch and Robert Carson, who were out 
of town, and Robert Pirosh, Carl Foreman, 
and Marvin Borowsky. It was a hot ses- 
sion with much discussion to the effect that 
Hughes had had all of the advantage on 
publicity thus far, and the guild should de- 
clare its position. The meeting also laid 
plans to enlist the aid of outside labor 
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groups should a strike become necessary. On 
this point, several members expressed doubt 
that local motion-picture labor groups would 
support their position. It was also revealed 
that, earlier, the Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers had attempted to intercede 
in the dispute and that Charles Boren, vice 
president in charge of industrial relations 
for the AMPP, had requested a conciliation 
meeting but had been refused by Hughes. 


JARRICO FILES SUIT 


Jarrico, on Friday, filed a $350,000 suit in 
Superior Court against Hughes and RKO. 
The action was a counterclaim asking $100,- 
000 plus $250,000 in punitive damages, to 
the studio’s March 17 suit asking for declar- 
atory relief on Jarrico’s $5,000 claim and 
screen credit on The Las Vegas Story. Jar- 
rico’s brief denies he violated the morals 
clause in his contract by refusing to tell a 
congressional committee’ whether or not he 
was a Communist. The suit also attacked 
Hughes and unnamed RKO stars for past 
moral conduct. Jarrico stated, “Mr. Hughes 
had better get it straight. The issue be- 
fore the court is not whether I have a right 
to my political opinions, but whether he 
has a right to set himself above the law.” In 
a statement replying to the suit, Hughes 
said: “I address this to you, Mr. Jarrico: 
According to press reports, in your statement 
to the court you say that your refusal to 
answer the question put to you by the Un- 
American Activities Committee does not en- 
title anyone to draw the inference of guilt 
against you. Mr. Jarrico, these are times 
of national emergency. I do not think it is 
important what the public is legally entitled 
to believe from your refusal to answer the 
committee’s question. I do not think the 
public should be forced to guess or conjec- 
ture as to whether a man is a Communist. 
I think the public is entitled to know. If 
the public made a mistake in its interpreta- 
tion of your refusal to answer the commit- 
tee’s question, then that is truly regrettable 
and it should by all means be corrected. I 
should think you would be more anxious 
than anyone else to have this mistake cor- 
rected. If you refused to answer the com- 
mittee because of some reason which we do 
not understand, won’t you please tell the 
public now, so that we may all know the 
truth? Therefore I ask you the question: 
Are you, or have you ever been a member 
of the Communist Party? If you have been 
misjudged, there is a simple way to correct 
the matter. Just answer the question.” 


It is almost anticlimactic to insert at 
this point the Communist-front record 
of Mr. Jarrico, but in order that the 
record may be complete and the neces- 
sary documentation as ccmprehensive as 
possible, I feel that these activities 
should be spread upon the record. It 
should be remembered that a number of 
activitics participated in by Mr. Jarrico 
and set forth in the following citations 
and listings, occurred after the groups 
and organizations had been declared 
subversive in nature by the Attorney 
General of the United States or by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. For instance, the listing of 
Jarrico as a candidate for the executive 
board of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions Council in January 1951 followed 
by months the citation of the ASP 
Council as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The files, records, and publications of 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities contain the following information 
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concerning the Communist-front affilia- 
tions of Paul Jarrico: 


1. The Daily People’s World, west-coast 
Communist newspaper, announced in its 
issue of October 22, 1941, page 2, that Paul 
Jarrico, then a scenarist for MGM, had 
agreed to support the candidacy of Commu- 
nist LaRue McCormick for California State 
senator in the November 38 elections. The 
newspaper quoted a personal statement by 
Mr. Jarrico in support of Mrs. McCormick. 
Paul Jarrico also supported the candidacy of 
LaRue McCormick for State senator in 1942, 
according to a story in the Daily People’s 
World of October 31, 1942, page 3, and an 
advertisement in the Daily People’s World 
of October 24, 1942, page 5. 

2. A letterhead of the Citizens Committee 
for Harry Bridges, 1265 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., dated September 11, 1941, listed Paul 
Jarrico, screen writer, as being among the 
“committee members and sponsors.” The 
Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges was 
cited as a Communist organization by At- 
torney General Tom Clark in a letter to the 
Loyalty Review Board released April 27, 1949. 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in a report dated March 29, 1944, 
cited the same organization as a Commu- 
nist front formed to oppose the deportation 
of Harry Bridges, Communist Party member 
and leader of the disastrous San Francisco 
general strike of 1934 which was planned by 
the Communist Party. 

3. Paul Jarrico was one of the signers of 
a public statement sponsored by the Civil 
Rights Congress, 307 South Hill, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and inserted as a paid advertisement 
in the Independent Long Beach, Calif., on 
November 22, 1948, page 29. The statement 
protested against contempt citations for wit- 
nesses refusing to answer questions before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and protested the existence of a grand jury 
dealing with Communists. The Daily Peo- 
ple’s World, on November 6, 1948, page 3, 
announced that Paul Jarrico was also among 
the signers of a statement which would be 
run in a full-page advertisement in the Los 
Angeles Daily News. This statement, accord- 
ing to the People’s World, would urge dismis- 
sal of contempt citations and dismissal of a 
“witch-hunt” grand jury, and would urge 
attendance at a Civil Rights Congress pro- 
test rally on November 7, 1948, at the Em- 
bassy Auditorium in Los Angeles. The Civil 
Rights Congress was cited as subversive and 
Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark 
in letters to the Loyalty Review Board, re- 
leased December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, in a report dated September 2, 1947, 
cited the organization as a Communist front 
which was dedicated “specifically to the de- 
fense of individual Communists and the 
Communist Party” and “Controlled by indi- 
viduals who are either members of the Com- 
munist Party or openly loyal to it.” 

4. Paul Jarrico was among the signers of a 
public statement sponsored by the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties and 
inserted as an advertisement in the Washing- 
ton Post dated February 8, 1943. The state- 
ment called for the abolition of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities “as a step to- 
ward victory in 1943.” The National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties was cited 
as subversive and Communist by Attorney 
General Tom Clark in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948. It was also cited as a 
Communist front by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle (CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, vol. 
88, pt. 6, p. 7446) and by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities (report dated Sep- 
tember 2, 1947). 

5. A paper on film economics was pre- 
sented by Paul Jarrico at a film panel of a 
peace conference held by the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions Council on April 10, 1949, 
at the El Patio Theater in Hollywood, accord- 


ing to the Daily People’s World, dated April 
14, 1949, page 5. The issue of Alert, dated 
February 1, 1951, stated that Paul Jarrico 
was listed as a candidate for the executive 
board of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
Council, on an official ballot of the organiza- 
tion dated January 27, 1951. Alert stated 
that the names of the candidates had been 
proposed by a nominating committee and 
that the election was then being held by 
printed ballot. The National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions was cited as 
a Communist front by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in a report dated April 
26, 1950. 

6. Paul Jarrico was among the initial sign- 
ers of the Call to the Fourth Congress of the 
League of American Writers, which was held 
in New York ‘City, June 6-8, 1941, accord- 
ing to the Daily Worker, dated April 5, 1941, 
page 7. A leaflet announcing courses for the 
1942 summer session of the School for 
Writers, conducted by the Hollywood Chap- 
ter, League of American Writers, listed Paul 
Jarrico as one of the instructors in a course 
titled “Writing for Film.” Mr. Jarrico was 


‘scheduled to lecture on July 9, 1942, on the 


specific subject of comedy. The League of 
American Writers was cited as subversive 
and Communist by Attorney General Tom 
Clark in letters to the Loyalty Review Board, 
released June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. 
The league was also cited as a Communist 
front by Attorney General Francis Biddle 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7445) 
and the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (reports dated January 3, 1940, 
June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944). 

7. Ceremonies held at Carnegie Hall in 
New York City on October 16, 1942, under 
the auspices of the Artists’ Front To Win 
the War were sponsored by Paul Jarrico 
among other individuals, according to the 
printed program of the affair. The Artists’ 
Front To Win the War was cited as a Com- 
munist front by the special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in a report dated 
March 29, 1944. 

8. Paul Jarrico was named as a supporter 
in a brief filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, October term 1949, in behalf 
of John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo, 
Mr. Lawson and Mr. Trumbo had been con- 
victed of contempt of Congress by refusing 
to answer questions before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities regarding their 
membership in the Communist Party. The 
afore-mentioned brief was filed in the name 
of “Alexander Maiklejohn, of Cultural Work- 
ers in Motion Pictures and Other Arts, and 
of Members of the Professions, as Amici 
Curiae.” Paul Jarrico was also the signer 
of a petition submitted to the Screen Writers 
Guild on December 16, 1947, by 50 guild 
members. The petition, which the executive 
board of the guild opposed, asked that the 
guild fight to protect the movie-industry 
jobs of 10 individuals who had refused to 
answer questions regarding their Commu- 
nist Party membership before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The issue of 
Alert, dated November 14, 1949, page 386, 
stated that, in connection with a recent elec- 
tion within the Screen Writers Guild, Paul 
Jarrico had signed a petition nominating 
Albert Maltz for membership on the guild’s 
executive board. Mr. Maltz, who failed to 
win election, was one of the witnesses con- 
victed of contempt of Congress for refusing 
to answer questions regarding membership 
in the Communist Party before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

9. The New York Times of September 26, 
1948, section 2, page 5, announced that Paul 
Jarrico had just returned from a tour of 
Europe with a contract to make a motion 
picture in Hungary. The article stated that 
the project would be financed by the Hun- 
garian National Film Trust, and that Mr. 
Jarrico would return to Hungary that No- 
vember to begin work on the movie. The 
contract allegedly provided that Paul Jarrico 


would contribute to the Hungarian film 
trust the screen rights to a novel, Tempta- 
tion, which would form the basis for the 
movie. Mr. Jarrico was also reported to have 
agreed to provide his own services as an 
adapter and production executive, and to 
obtain in the United States certain raw film 
stock and other technical equipment which 
were needed to make the film in Hungary, 
as well as to raise about $75,000 in American 
capital. The contract promises Mr. Jarrico 
80 percent of the profits of the film's distri- 
bution in the Western Hemisphere. 

10. On October 13, 1943, Hanns Eisler and 
his wife, Louise, attended a gathering in the 
home of Paul Jarrico, 727 Linda Flora Drive, 
Los Angeles, which was addressed by Joseph 
North, former editor of the New Masses. This 
was testified to by Louis J. Russell, senior in- 
vestigator for the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, during committee hearings on 
October 30, 1947. Hanns Eisler headed the 
International Music Bureau, with headquar- 
ters in Moscow, and is the brother of the 
Communist International agent Gerhart Eis- 
ler. Mr. Hanns Eisler since left the United 
States, under threat of deportation. 

Mr. Russell further testified that Paul Jar- 
rico attended a meeting on May 3, 1942, at 
the home of Herbert Biberman—a meeting 
also attended by Morton Grant, Robert Ros- 
sen, and Hynan Kraft. Mr. Russell pointed 
out that earlier that same day, another meet- 
ing had been held at the home of Mr. Biber- 
man at which Mr. Biberman met with Waldo 
Salt and Alexander Stevens, alias J. Peters. 
It should be noted that J. Peters was icenti- 
fied as the one-time head of the Communist 
Party’s underground apparatus in the United 
States, in the testimony of former Commu- 
nist Paul Crouch before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities on May 6, 1949. 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Ropi- 
No] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE HUNGARIAN MINISTER TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, human 
dignity has been outraged by the des- 
potic Communist rulers of Eastern 
Europe. The fundamental rights of 
American citizens in those countries 
have been trampled. However, in an ef- 
fort to keep open the few remaining 
windows in the iron curtain, the United 
States has continued diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

We have limited our reprisals for the 
violations of international law and hu- 
man decency to diplomatic notes, the 
closing of legations, and minor retalia- 
tory restrictions. We have not broken 
relations because the State Department 
has felt that it is more to the advantage 
of the United States to keep representa- 
tives behind the iron curtain than to im- 
pose upon the satellite countries the 
treatment they so richly deserve. 

Leading the satellite states in this 
wholesale violation of moral law and 
international decency have been the 
Communist tyrants in Hungary. Time 
and again they have violated the human- 
rights provisions of the Hungarian peace 
treaty. Time and again they have in- 
sulted the United States by the mistreat- 
ment of American citizens. 

The most recent example is the case 
of the four American fliers whose plane 
was forced down in Hungary last Novem- 
ber. American diplomatic officers were 
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denied the right even to see these airmen. 
Although the fliers had merely lost their 
way, they were accused of spying, given 
a mock trial and sentenced to jail. The 
supreme affront, however, was to demand 
$120,000 ransom from the United States. 
This act alone warrants complete sev- 
erance of United States relations with 
Hungary but it is not an isolated inci- 
dent. 

Two years before, in 1949, an American 
businessman Robert Vogeler, was ar- 
rested by Hungarian security police and 
held incommunicado in violation of the 
most universally accepted rules of in- 
ternational law. His trial also made a 
mockery of justice and ended in a deci- 
sion that Mr. Vogeler was guilty of es- 
pionage and_ sabotage. Seventeen 
months of negotiation and several con- 
cessions to the Hungarian government 
constituted the price of Vogeler’s release. 

The Hungarian Communist Govern- 
ment in seeking to destroy the ways of 
the Christian world has stopped at noth- 
ing. Indicative of the treatment ac- 
corded the worshippers of God and those 
who believe in following Christianity is 
the incident described by Dr. Bela Varga, 
President of the Hungarian National 
Council and former President of the Par- 
liament of Hungary, now in exile: 

In conclusion, may I relate to you a sym- 
bolic event. In the city of Budapest stood 
a great church commemorating the thou- 
sand-year-old history of Christianity in my 
country. This church had much more than 
religious significance. It symbolized the de- 
votion of Hungarians to the faith which 
saved them in their interminable struggles 
against Eastern barbarians. 

This symbolic church has been destroyed 
by the Bolsheviks and a statue of Stalin 
erected in its place. The new symbol of 
Hungary will be the 65-foot statue of the 
Red Caesar. 


However, probably the most heinous 
deed of the Hungarian Communists con- 
cerns their treatment of Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Roman Catholic primate of 
Hungary. Aman of the church, Minds- 
zenty was widely respected and loved. 
On December 26, 1948, Mindszenty was 
arrested on “suspicion of treason, at- 
tempting to overthrow the democratic 
regime, espionage, and foreign-currency 
abuses.” The Cardinal was known to be 
a strong, brave man with a will of iron, 
but when he came to his trial he ap- 
peared broken, weak, and dazed. He 
confessed to the charges against him. It 
seemed apparent then that some drug 
had been used to force his confession 
and break his spirit. 

Cardinal Mindszenty is now in prison, 
serving a life sentence. The thought of 
his suffering arouses a sense of indigna- 
tion that the rights of any individual, 
especially a man of God can be so abused. 

A new consideration has now come to 
light in regard to this unhappy case 
which has a direct bearing on this coun- 
try. I am speaking of the allegations 
that the man who injected the drug 
which reduced Cardinal Mindszenty 
from a pillar of strength to a broken 
shadow of a man is now the Hungarian 
Minister to the United States, Dr. Emil 
Weil. 

Dr. Weil was one of the first to join 
the Communist Party in Hungary back 
in the 1930’s. Consequently, when the 
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Communists took over Hungary after 
the war, Dr. Weil found himself in a po- 
sition of great power. He was called 
in on the Mindszenty trial, it is believed, 
both because he was trusted by the party 
and was a persona! friend of Prime Min- 
ister Rakosi. The cardinal had been 
cross-examined for 82 hours, during 
which time he remained firm and un- 
yielding. Being forced to view his secre- 
tary, hysterical and covered with blood, 
however, was the last straw. The cardi- 
nal fainted and, it is alleged, that was 
when this man Emil Weil directed the 
administration of the drug aktedron to 
the prelate. The drug broke the cardi- 
nal’s spirit. Subsequently he answered 
questions at his trial in words put in his 
mouth by his tormentors. 

If, as it is alleged, Dr. Weil did play 
a part in the brutal mistreatment of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, he is not welcome 
in Washington. The administration of 
a drug such as aktedron for political 
purposes violates every code of human 
morality and the universally accepted 
ethics of the medical profession. If 
there is a grain of truth in these allega- 
tions, Dr. Weil should be declared per- 
sona non grata and his recall demanded 
immediately by the State Department. 
The United States may find it necessary 
to maintain diplomatic relations with 
unfriendly governments, but it does not 
have to play host to an individual who 
has gone so far beyond the concepts of 
national duty as to behave in this de- 
praved fashion. 

There appears to be a further reason 
why Dr. Weil should not be allowed. to 
stay in the United States and why his 
presence is dangerous to us. According 
to expert observers and underground re- 
ports, Dr. Weil’s mission to the United 
States is not in accord with the usual 
purpose of diplomatic missions—this is 
to promote good relations between two 
nations. Instead, his aim is to organ- 
ize the spurious Communist peace move- 
ment, to stir up disunity among Amer- 
icans of Hungarian descent, and to or- 
ganize a group which will give allegiance 
to the Hungarian Communist govern- 
ment organized in 1948. After he has 
accomplished these purposes, it is be- 
lieved, Dr. Weil is to denounce openly 
his Communist allegiance, and declare 
himself a non-Communist. Then he 
would be in a position, as an exile, to 
continue working underground for the 
Communists. 

If this is the Hungarian Minister’s aim 
in the United States, he should be de- 
ported immediately under the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. 

A man who played such a monstrous 
role in the tragedy of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty should not be permitted to utilize 
the privileges and the protection of the 
United States which diplomatic repre- 
sentatives enjoy here to undermine our 
democracy. 

Ferenc Nagy, former Prime Minister 
of Hungary and in exile in the United 
States, expressed the underlying reaction 
of the Hungarian people to the Commu- 
nist-dominated government when he 
said, “The Hungarian people know that 
the present government represents 
neither the people nor the interest of 
Hungary; it is merely an executive agent 
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of Moscow’s intentions. It is a govern- 
ment which persecutes the tradition and 
the patriotism of the Hungarian people, 
and its creation violated international 
agreements. The Hungarian people do 
not rejoice in the fact that the Western 
Powers deem its present government 
worthy of maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions.” 

The Hungarian people won their fight 
for independence in 1848 under the lead- 
ership of Louis Kossuth. Their freedom 
has been temporarily eclipsed by Com- 
munist domination, and until that domi- 
nation is cast off, no Hungarian Minister 
will be truly representative of the Hun- 
garian people. In the meantime, how- 
ever, international custom does not re- 
quire that he be of a caliber so loath- 
some as to pervert medical science to 
degrade fellow human beings and to 
abuse his office for the purpose of de- 
stroying the American way of life. 

No reason need be given for declaring 
a diplomat persona non grata. However, 
authoritative reports of former Hun- 
garian leaders now living in exile here 
in the United States, stories trickling in 
from the underground, and the observa- 
tions of refugees are deserving of the 
greatest consideration by our State De- 
partment. It is imposible because of the 
secrecy surrounding iron curtain coun- 
tries and the fear of reprisal which 
hangs over the heads of refugees who 
talk, to reduce any related incident to 
proof, Nonetheless, I would like to sug- 
gest that our State Department should 
check the reports on Dr. Weil to deter- 
mine whether he should be given his 
walking papers as a persona non grata. 
It is not my intention to presume to pre- 
judge the facts but, if Dr. Weil had any- 
thing to do with the Mindszenty case 
and if he is the head of Hungarian Com- 
munist subversion in the United States, 
we should not only tell the Hungarian 
Communist government why he is not 
welcome here but we should tell the 
whole world. In this manner we will 
show that acts of tyranny which vio- 
late human rights do not go unnoticed, 
that the individual perpetrators of these 
acts are known and must answer for 
their deeds. And most important, in this 
manner we will safeguard our democracy 
from the ruthless tactics of professional 
Communist saboteurs. 





The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Furcoto). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckwortTH] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


THE NEWARK AIRPORT 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor to report briefly on the 
activities of the Aviation Subcommittee 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee which has been 
engaged in investigating aviation safety 
with particular emphasis on the series of 
accidents at Elizabeth, N. J. The sub- 
committee has held nine public hearings 
and seven executive hearings where 
testimony was taken. It also has met 
five times in what might be called work 
sessions, the latter being either visits to 
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sites of accidents or committee dis- 
cussions concerning testimony or agenda, 

While the subcommittee first directed 
its attention to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the accidents at Elizabeth, with 
their attendant heavy losses of life to 
both passengers and people on the 
ground, its main objective is to promote 
increased safety in air by seeking out 
and identifying the causes of aircraft 
accidents wherever they may have oc- 
curred and then endeavoring to find 
ways and means of preventing them in 
the future. I am most happy to report 
that considerable progress has been 
made toward identifying certain specific 
hazards to safe flying, and the subcom- 
mittee is in process of ascertaining any 
and all information on these items with 
the hope that remedies will be found 
and early action taken to apply them. 

We have been very pleased with the 
constructive attitude of industry, in- 
terested citizens as well as of Govern- 
ment agencies in regard to our investi- 
gation. We have had their helpful co- 
operation and apparently they are 
pleased to have a congressional com- 
mittee inquiring into these matters at 
this time. The visits of the subcommit- 
tee to the sites of the accidents at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and the hearings held in con- 
nection therewith have offered an oppor- 
tunity to the people in that area to regis- 
ter their objections to the operations of 
the Newark airport. Incidentally, our 
subcommittee had scheduled a hearing 
in Elizabeth on Monday, February 11, at 
10 a. m.; we were in New York City the 
preceding Sunday night; we, therefore, 
were in the area when the third accident 
occurred in Elizabeth. The subcommit- 
tee participated in numerous discussions 
by telephone and otherwise in the early 
Monday morning hours immediately 
after the accident. These discussions 
contributed to the conclusion that the 
closing of Newark airport at 3 a. m., Feb- 
ruary 11, 2 hours and 40 minutes after 
the third accident, was necessary. This 
action, as well as the sympathetic atti- 
tude shown by the subcommittee during 
its several visits to Elizabeth, N. J., has 
done much to reassure the residents of 
that city and vicinity. The very dan- 
gerous and hysterical atmosphere that 
prevailed in that area following. these 
accidents has become less pronounced 
and many people in those localities are 
cooperating with the various committees 
that are seeking to find a solution to 
the problems connected with the low 
flying of planes over residential areas. 

Representative KLEIN, a member of our 
subcommittee, is now in New York. Im- 
mediately after the tragic accident in 
New York last Saturday morning, I 
talked with Representative KLEIN over 
the phone and we agreed that he would 
go to the scene of the accident as soon as 
possible. I understand he has done 
this; I expect to get a report from him 
soon. Indeed, our committee desires to 
contribute everything possible to help 
prevent these very tragic airplane 
accidents. 

I shall report our progress from time 
to time, and I am hopeful that a very 
real contribution to safety in air will re- 
sult from the work of our subcommittee, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Sutton and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Manon and to include certain ex- 
traneous matter and excerpts in the re- 
marks he expects to make today. 

Mr. Lane in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois and to include an 
article by Mr. Drew Pearson. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an article by David Lawrence in 
last night’s Evening Star. 

Mr. Beamer to include an editorial 
from Our Sunday Visitor. 

Mr. Lovre and to include an article. 

Mr. Patman asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he expects to make in Committee of the 
Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an article notwithstanding 
that it is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $336. 

Mr. TacKETT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. HEBERT and to include a statement 
from the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. MILuerR of New York in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rapwan and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Boccs of Louisiana in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Miss THompson of Michigan in two 
instances and to include two newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. RoceErs of Colorado and to include 
a statement by Mrs. Gracie Pfost before 
the Insular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. REED of New York in four instances 
and in each case to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include a report. 

Mr. Horan and to include a letter. 

‘ Mr. ScupDEr and to include a resolu- 
on. 

Mr. Potter and to include an editorial. 

Mr. KEarNeEy and to include an article. 

Mr. Cannon (at the request of Mr. 
PrIEsT) and to include an address de- 
livered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan before the Women’s National 
Democratic Club. 

Mr. McGuire (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include an article from 
the Army Times. 

Mr. STANLEY and to include a report of 
the committee headed by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. REGAN] appointed by 
the Committee on House Administration 
to check into the service of the folding 
room, 

Mr. Kettey of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude a press release from Pittsburgh on 
the Bureau of Mines, showing the vio- 
lence of mine explosions. 

Mr. Apponizio (at the request of Mr. 
Ropino) and to include certain resolu- 
tions, 
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Mr. Furcoto and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WuHaRTON and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. VoURSELL. 

Mr. Gwinn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GAMBLE and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. FeIcHAN to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the House. 

Mr. THompson of Texas. 

Mr. SaBATH (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK). 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin (at the request 
of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) in 
three instances and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. O’Hara and to include some news- 
paper articles. 

Mr. Bussey in two instances, in one to 
include a portion of a radio broadcast 
made by Paul Harvey, and in the other 
to include an address made by the Lithu- 
anian Consul in Chicago. 

Mr. HALE and to include a letter. 

Mr. Van ZanpT and to include an edi- 
torial. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Macnrowicz from April 9 to May 
2, 1952, inclusive, on account of absence 
from the country on business of Congres- 
sional Katyn Massacre Committee. 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. 
Priest), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 





SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 


S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution designating 
April 9, 1952, as Bataan Day. : 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 9, 1952, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1324. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting recom- 
mendations to extend for a period of 60 days 
emergency powers which otherwise will ter- 
minate when the treaty of peace with Japan 
becomes effective (H. Doc. No. 416); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

1325. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled, “A bill to amend the 
act of December 23, 1944, authorizing cer- 
tain transactions by disbursing offices of 
the United States, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 
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1326. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization dated October 20, 1950, authoriz- 
ing the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of 
alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumer- 
ated in section 1 (2) of the act of October 
16, 1918, as amended by section 22 of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1327. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Jesus Pelayo-Lopez or Juan Garcia-Loera, 
file No. A-7270927 CR 38077, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 


port No. 1729, report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 


ments. Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. BUCKLEY: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R.7340. A bill to amend and 


supplement the Federal-aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1730). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 6922. A bill to amend section 22 (re- 
lating to the endowment and support of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts) 
of the act of June 29, 1935, so as to extend 
the benefits of such section to certain col- 
leges in the Territory of Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1746). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 423. Joint 
resolution, to continue the effectiveness of 
certain statutory provisions until July 1, 
1952, without amendment (Rept. No. 1747). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. Report on proceedings against 
Henry W. Grunewald; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1748). Referred to the House 
Calenda~. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. Report pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 78, Eighty-second Congress. A report 
on the investigation of rumors of interven- 
tion in certain tax cases arising in southern 
California; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1749). Referred to the Committee on the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 658. An act to 
furthcr amend the Communications Act of 
1934; with amendment (Rept. No. 1750). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 

for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 707. A bill to record the lawful admis- 
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sion for permanent residence of alien John 
Michael Ancker Rasmussen; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1731). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.728. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mildred 
Lewis Morgan; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1732). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 765. A bill for the relief of John George 
Papailias; with amendment (Rept. No. 1733). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 954. A bill for the relief 
of Elvira Suzanne Oosterwyk; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1734). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1448. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Fuxman and their two daugh- 
ters; without amendment (Rept. No. 1735). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 1477. A bill for the relief 
of Linda Azar Karam Batrouny; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1736). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 1699. A bill to ad- 
just the status of a displaced person in the 
United States who does not meet the re- 
quirements of section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 1737). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 1710. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Marie Weir; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1738). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 1718. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Tomiko Munakata Millhollin; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1739). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1723. A bill for the relief of George 
Economos; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1740). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1814. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion of Flora Fung Wah Miu Wong to the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1741). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1838. A bill for the relief of Fong Bat 
Woon and Fong Get Nan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1742). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1843. A bill for the relief of 
Nahan Abdo Haj Moussa; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1743). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1849. A bill for the relief of 
the alien Malke Kresel Mohrer; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1744). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2113. A bill for,the relief of Yee 
Kee Lam; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1745). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7443. A bill to amend section 3469 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 7444. A bill to amend the act of 
August 1, 1941, to include Public Health 
Service officers; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H.R. 7445. A bill to amend subdivision (b) 
of section 61 of the National Defense Act to 
extend its provisions until December 31, 1954, 
and to permit the States at any time during 
that period to organize and maintain mili- 
tary forces at cadre strengths in addition 
to the National Guard, even if no part of 
the National Guard is in active Federal 
services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7446. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, to increase the 
additional rates of compensation provided 
for specific service-incurred disabilities; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMP. 

H.R. 7447. A bill to amend section 22 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H. R. 7448. A bill to require inspection of 
motor vessels carrying passengers from a port 
in the United States or upon the navigable 
waters of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 7449. A bill to establish authority 
relating to the seizure, use, and operation by 
the United States of certain plants, mines, 
and facilities in the event of a national 
emergency due to strikes, lock-outs, and 
stoppages of production, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BURDICE: 

H. J. Res. 425. Joint resolution declaring 
the 14th day of June in each year to be a 
legal holiday, and requesting the President 
to issue a special proclamation commemo- 
rating the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the flag of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. Res. 601. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States, relative to the need for con- 
gressional action to restore the taxing power 
of the States; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to the need for materials for con- 
struction of additional school and college 
buildings in California; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to their assembly joint resolutions 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, adopted during the 
1952 budget session, and assembly joint reso- 
lutions Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 15, adopted dur- 
ing the 1952 first extraordinary session of the 
California Legislature; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7450. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Dentice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. R. 7451. A bill for the relief of Akinori 
Nakayama; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts (by 
request): 

H.R. 7452. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosina Biola and daughter, Paula Biola; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 7453. A bill for the relief of Julia N. 
Emmanuel; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 7454. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William B. Rice, to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 7455. A bill for the relief of Willard 
Chester Cauley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 7456. A bil] for the relief of Nasser 
Esphahanian; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. : 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R. 7457. A bill for the relief of Mihai 
Patrichi and Victoria Viorica Patrichi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H.R. 7458. A bill for the relief of Sakae 
Tomiyama Rapier; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VORYS: 

H. R. 7459. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Mollicone; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


669. By the SPEAKER: Petition of W. C. 
Thomas, city clerk, Seattle, Wash., rela- 
tive to requesting the adoption of legis- 
lation confirming and establishing the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and nat- 
ural resources within such lands and waters 
and to provide for the use and control of 
said lands and resources; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

670. Also, petition of Mrs. B. Wegman, 
and others, Tampa, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2678 and 2679, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

671. Also, petition of Byelorussian Com- 
munity in Buenos Aires, Argentina, request- 
ing that the Byelorussian language be in- 
cluded in the broadcasting programs of the 
Voice of America; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit 9, 1952 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 
2, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious God our Father, whose still, 
small voice invites us to turn aside from 
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the feverish ways of the world and whose 
tender love bids us find our rest in Thee: 
We are conscious, as we bow at this noon- 
tide altar, that if we live a life of prayer 
Thou art present everywhere. Amid the 
draining duties of these demanding days, 
may Thy rest flow around our restless- 
ness, may our jaded spirits be refreshed 
and our souls restored. With contrition 
we acknowledge that we have fallen 
short of our high calling. When we 
glimpse the opulent riches that Thou 
dost offer we stand ashamed at our 
spiritual poverty. 

As public servants, make us worthy of 
the Nation’s trust, in these days so 
fraught with destiny. On the stepping 
stones of our dead selves may we mount 
to newness of life and to the singing 
Easter of the soul. We ask it in the Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 





. THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, April 8, 
1952,-was dispensed with. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 9, 1952, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) 
designating April 9, 1952, as Bataan 
Day. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 


On April 4, 1952: 

8S. 2667. An act to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the District. 

On April 5, 1952: 

8.2077. An act to provide for certain in- 
vestigations by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

On April 8, 1952: 

S. 690. An act to permit certain lands here- 
tofore conveyed to the city of Canton, S. 
Dak., for park, recreation, airport, or other 
public purposes, to be leased by it so long 
as the income therefrom is used for such 
purposes; 

S.1184. An act to extend the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to the District of Columbia; 

S. 1212. An act to amend section 2113 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; 

8.1949. An act for the relief of Hattie 
Truax Graham, formerly Hattie Truax; and 

S. 2408. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the negotiation and ratification of cer- 
tain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time for 
negotiation and approval of such contracts. 

On April 9, 1952: 

8. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution designating 

April 9, 1952, as Bataan Day. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 302) to 
amend section 32 (a) (2) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 745) for the relief of Thomas A. 
Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. Sal- 
yards, assistant postmaster, at Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

The message further announced that 
the House insisted upon its amendment 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) 
to confirm and establish the titles of 
the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. CELLER, Mr. WAL- 
TER, Mr. Witson of Texas, Mr. GRAHAM, 
and Mr. Case had been appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following joint 
resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H. J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory provi- 
sions until July 1, 1952; and 

H. J. :tes.426. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1952, and for other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the enrolled bill (H. R. 745) for the 
relief of Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, 
and Nolen J. Salyards, assistant post- 
master, at Inglewood, Calif., and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Ives was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
beginning at 3 o’clock this afternoon to 
and through Tuesday, April 15, 1952. 

On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. McCarRRAN was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate for the next 2 weeks after today. 





GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF 
STEEL MiLLS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 422) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 

the Senate a message from the Presi- 

dent of the United States, relating to 

Government operation of the steel mills, 

which was read and referred to the Com- 

mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings of today.) 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators be permitted 
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to make insertions in the REcorp and 
transact other routine business, without 
cebate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





IMPORTATION OF DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS—RESOLUTION OF LAKE TO 
LAKE DAIRY CO-OP, MANITOWOC, 
WIS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a letter from the Lake to 
Lake Dairy Co-op, of Manitowoc, Wis., 
signed by Truman Torgerson, general 
manager, which embodies a resolution 
adopted by that organization at its an- 
nual meeting at Denmark, Wis., relating 
to the uncontrolled importation of but- 
ter, cheese, and other dairy products. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printec in the Recorp, as follows: 


LaKE TO LAKE Darry Co-op, 
Manitowoc, Wis., April 5, 1952. 
Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Senate Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: On behalf of our more than 
600 members assembled at their annual 
meeting at Denmark, Wis., on March 29, 1952, 
I am directed to mail you the following reso- 
lution unanimously adopted: 


“RESOLUTION 2 


“Whereas the general high American living 
standards and public health are directly pro- 
portionate to this Nation’s livestock econ- 
omy, and a prosperous agriculture is coin- 
cident to a prosperous nation; 

“Whereas the higher labor costs, feed and 
equipment costs, the sanitary requirements 
placed upon our dairymen make it impera- 
tive that his product cannot compete with 
foreign products not subject to these costs 
and limitations; 

“Whereas other provisions of the law, such 
as section 7, Trades Agreement Act, and sec- 
tion 22, Agricultural Adjustment Act, have 
not proved adequate to safeguard our dairy 
interests: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we insist on the keeping 
of the provisions of section 104 (commonly 
called the Andresen amendment) in the De- 
fense Production Act to reasonably insure 
against the uncontrolled importation of 
butter, cheese, und other dairy products. The 
importation of these would be ruinous to our 
dairy farmers, and eventually to our entire 
economy if unrestricted. We believe the 
limitations as set forth in this present stat- 
ute are not unreasonable or oppressive.” 

Yours sincerely, 
TRUMAN TORGERSON, 
General Manager, Lake to Lake Dairy 
Cooperative. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—LETTERS 
FROM WISCONSIN ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, April 22, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will vote on the sub- 
ject of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway, Senate Joint Resolution 27, ap- 
proving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to 
the development of the resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for na- 
tional security and continental defense 
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of the United States and Canada; pro- 
viding for making the St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-liquidating; and for other pur- 
poses. We who favor the seaway con- 
fidently anticipate a majority vote to 
send this long-delayed bill to the Senate 
floor. 

At this time I send to the desk several 
additional letters, which I have received 
from grass-roots Wisconsin organiza- 
tions, emphasizing the need for comple- 
tion of the Great Lakes seaway. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters be printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUPERIOR COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Superior, Wis., April 1, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator JoSEPpH McCarTHY, 
Congressman ALVIN O’KONSKI. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to let you know that it 
is the strongest possible wish of our board of 
directors that our representatives in Wash- 
ington leave no stone unturned to make that 
long talked-about St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect an early reality. The sooner the better. 
It has been held up already much longer than 
looks good. 

For your information our association 
speaks for upwards of 2,500 individual mem- 
bers and families in Superior and the ad- 
joining rural area. 

Since this project was first proposed, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, countless 
millions of individual letters, newspaper edi- 
torials and articles, petitions from large 
groups, etc., involving possibly trainloads 
of paper, urging construction, must have 
been received by those in a position, such as 
yourselves, to do something about it. There 
has been infinitely more than ample evi- 
dence to prove that this project would be 
to the best interests of our Nation as a 
whole, and that the overwhelming majority 
of the people are for it and have been for 
many years. 

Still nothing happens. 
democracy? 

Why? 

Do too many of our lawmakers ignore 
the common good, and instead give a more 
sympathetic ear to a little handful of selfish 
obstructionists? 

Don’t we have anyone, or group of in- 
dividuals, in Washington big enough to give 
this much-needed project the kind of lead- 
ership that it takes to get it approved? 

There has been much more than enough 
talk on the subject. For goodness sakes, 
fellows, get some action in the matter, 

Action, action, action. 

Most sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD J. Ronn, 
General Manager and Treasurer in 
behalf of the Board of Directors of 
the Superior Cooperative Associa- 
tion. 


And this is a 


City oF BRILLION, WIS., 
April 3, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We earnestly solicit 
your support and influence in promoting the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. We 
have been watching the papers while this 
project was up for debate some time ago, and 
we note that there are some powerful inter- 
ests Opposed to the project. We know it 
will take a determined effort and a great 
deal of work to bring this matter to comple- 
tion in both Houses of Congress. 





April 9 


We believe that we should join with Can- 
ada in developing the great St. Lawrence 
in which we share with them the historical 
and legal sovereignty. 

We believe it would be of most material 
benefit to the inland States enclosed by the 
Great Lakes if they have an outlet to the sea 
through the St. Lawrence. 

Yours very truly, 
CITY OF BRILLION, 
D. A. PAGEL, 
Mayor. 


BURLEIGH STREET BUSINESSMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 5, 1952. 
Senator WILEy, Wisconsin, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a recent meeting of the membership 
of this association it was recommended the 
wishes of this membership be conveyed to 
you. 

We as members of the Burleigh Street 
Businessmen’s Association, and voters in 
your district desire your cooperation in favor 
of immediate development of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway program. 

It is our feeling that materially this will 
be of a great advantage to the city of Mil- 
waukee, the State of Wisconsin and the 
country as a whole. . 

We also feel that some of our membership 
may be able to benefit from the ease of oper- 
ation it will create in the transportation 
from Milwaukee to foreign lands in both 
material and person. 

It would be appreciated if your actions on 
this project as presented will be forwarded 
on to the secretary of this association from 
copies of the official record for presentation 
to the membership. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER A. HAMMOND, 
Secretary. 





PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL LAND 
FOR EXPANSION OF CAMP DE- 
TRICK, FREDERICK, MD.—LETTER 
FROM COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
OF FREDERICK COUNTY 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mtr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorbD, a communication signed by 
the county commissioners of Frederick 
County, Md., protesting reported pro- 
posals of the Federal Government to 
purchase certain additional land at 
Frederick for the expansion of facilities 
at Camp Detrick. 

Admittedly, the Federal Government 
must have the right to procure the land 
necessary for its defense activities. 
However, in justice to the communities 
and areas where Federal facilities are 
located it is urgent that Federal author- 
ities wherever possible make use of less 
desirable areas and avoid taking over the 
very best farm lands and most desirable 
potential residential areas. 

In this instance, as the Frederick 
County Commissioners note, the land 
proposed to be taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government would include some of 
the very best farm land in the country, 
and an area which would be the logical 
direction for the extension of Frederick 
City residential developments. It would 
have a serious effect on the finances of 
the county through elimination of valu- 
able properties from the assessment 
rules. 

I join with the county commissioners 
in asking that the interests of the city 
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and county be given every possible con- 
sideration in this matter. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CouNTy COMMISSIONERS OF 
FREDERICK COUNTY, 
Frederick, Md., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT R. O’CONOR, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR O’Conor: It has come to our 
attention several days ago through the pub- 
lic press that the Federal Government pro- 
poses to purchase 529 acres of land adjoin- 
ing Camp Detrick located at Frederick, 
Md., for the expansion of its present facili- 
ties. It is also our understanding that the 
proposed plan calls for the acquisition of 
lands north of the Seventh Street Pike in 
Frederick. 

We desire to register our opposition to the 
present proposed plan if it will result in the 
further expansion of a Government develop- 
ment north of the Seventh Street Pike. We 
feel that this site is the best potential spot 
for the expansion of Frederick City for a 
residential section, and that the proposed 
plan, if we understand it correctly, would se- 
riously handicap the growth of our city. 

Then too, it will result in the acquisition 
by the Federal Government of some of the 
best farm land in Frederick County, will re- 
duce substantially the taxable basis of Fred- 
erick County, and cause serious inconven- 
ience to the traveling public on account of 
the necessity of constructing new roads for 
diverting traffic. The plan would divert the 
traffic northward away from Frederick, which 
we feel would be quite a disadvantage. 

We will very much appreciate your efforts 
in opposing this proposed plan. 

Very truly yours, . 
U. GRANT HOOPER, 
SAMUEL H. Youna, 
ROBERT R. RHODERICK, 
County Commissioners of Frederick 
County, Md. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: 

H. R. 5609. A bill to amend section 1716 of 
title 18, United States Code, to permit the 
transmission of poisons in the mails to per- 
sons or concerns having scientific use there- 
for, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1453). 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 2990. A bill to prohibit the transmittal 
of communistic propaganda matter in the 
United States mails or in interstate com- 
merce for circulation or use in public schools; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2991. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a patent in fee to certain lands on the 
Crow Indian Reservation; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Corpon) (by request) : 

S. 2992. A bill to provide a civil gov- 

ernment for the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
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cific Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. McCARRAN (by request) : 

S. 2993. A bill to amend paragraph (1) of 
section 1 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) ; 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2994. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Frank (John) Takes Gun; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 2995. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so that persons receiving insurance 
benefits under the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System can earn as 
much as $100 a month, in lieu of $50 a 
month, without forfeiting insurance bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. EERR: 

S. 2996. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. - 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 2997. A bill for the relief of Ching Lai 
Chung; and 

8.2998. A bill for the relief of Linda Ann 
Ramsey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2999. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, so as to provide 
a more effective method of dealing with la- 
bor disputes in vital industries which affect 
the public interest; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. CorDoN) : 

S. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide 
for a continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. , 





AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO 
DEFINITION OF A FELONY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend paragraph (1) of 
section 1 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. I ask unanimous consent to make 
a brief explanatory statement of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Nevada may proceed. 

The bill (S. 2993) to amend paragraph 
(1) of section 1 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, introduced by Mr. McCar- 
RAN (by request), was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
bill which I have introduced proposes 
amendment of the definition of a felony, 
as presently stated in section 1 of title 
18, United States Code. That section 
now provides that any offense punish- 
able by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding 1 year is a felony. The 
proposed amendment would add a pro- 
viso to the effect that when a person is 
convicted of a felony, as now defined, 
but the sentence actually imposed does 
not provide for imprisonment for a 
term exceeding 1 year, then, after the 
conviction has become final and the term 
of imprisonment has expired, such per- 
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son shall be deemed to have been con- 
victed of a misdemeanor only; and he 
shall not suffer any disability or dis- 
qualification which would otherwise re- 
sult from conviction of a felony. 

In other words, the proposed change 
in the law would test a felony by the 
punishment actually imposed, rather 
than by the punishment which might be 
imposed, which is the standard under 
the existing law. 

At first glance this proposed legisla- 
tion may seem to call for only a minor 
change in the criminal code. That is 
not the case. This amendment is pro- 
posed by the judicial conference of the 
United States, a group which is com- 
posed of the chief judges of the judicial 
circuits and the chief justice of the 
United States. I am advised by Mr. 
Henry P. Chandler, director of the ad- 
ministrative office of the United States 
Courts, who requested introduction of 
this bill on behalf of the judicial con- 
ference, that this matter has been con- 
sidered by the judicial conference since 
1943, and the recommendation that it be 
considered by the Congress results from 
careful and extensive study during the 
intervening period of 9 years. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
I am sure, the classification of offenses 
in our criminal law is widely important. 
The word “felony” is a generic term, as 
derived from common law, which serves 
to distinguish certain crimes such as 
murder, arson, and robbery from other 
minor offenses known as misdemeanors. 
Aside from that distinction, however, 
the statutory definition of the term 
serves as a standard, so to speak, to 
which the legislatures of the several 
States have related certain civil dis- 
abilities and disqualifcations which are 
imposed upon persons convicted of 
crimes embraced within the definition. 

For instance, in Massachusetts a per- 
son convicted of a felony cannot serve 
as a juror or be appointed as a police 
officer; in Missouri he becomes incom- 
petent to serve on a jury and is dis- 
qualified from voting or holding public 
office; and it has been held in New York 
that a convicted felon sentenced to life 
imprisonment could not marry in that 
State because he was considered civilly 
dead. 

It is settled law today, by legislative 
enactment and judicial interpretation, 
that the grade of an offense is deter- 
mined by the maximum penalty that 
may be imposed, and not by the penalty 
actually imposed. This bill, then, would 
have the effect, to a large extent, of re- 
moving from the legislative branch and 
transferring to the judicial branch the 
function of determining whether per- 
sons convicted of crimes precently desig- 
nated infamous have, in fact, committed 
felonies, or have committed mere mis- 
demeanors. Obviously, enactment of 
the proposed legislation might serve to 
mitigate the deterring effect of the dis- 
abilities and disqualifications which at- 
tach incidentally to commission of a 
felony under existing law. Also, since 
the proposed legislation would provide 
for a determination in the future of 
whether a convicted person was a felon 
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or a misdemeanant, it is apparent that 
until after the sentence of punishment 
had been imposed and served, the civil 
rights of the convicted person, in some 
cases at least, might be indeterminate 
in the meantime. 

Furthermore, there is a real problem 
presented in reconciling enactment of the 
proposed amendment to the provision 
generally obtaining under State laws to 
the effect that commission of an in- 
famous crime, to which attaches cer- 
tain disabilities and disqualifications 
previously mentioned, is determined by 
the maximum punishment which may be 
awarded and not by the punishment 
actually imposed and served. 

I submit, therefore, that the bill poses 
a very substantial question, meriting 
careful consideration of the Congress. 
In addition, I wish to explain that I have 
introduced this bill with some reserva- 
tions in my own mind regarding the mer- 
its of the proposed amendment, which 
can be resolved only in the light of con- 
siderable research; but in view of the fact 
that the legislation is recommended by 
the eminent representatives of the judi- 
ciary who comprise the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States, I feel it is 
only proper that the bill be introduced, 
in order to give it the test it deserves 
in the legislative process. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GREEN. May I ask whether the 
recommendation of the Judicial Con- 
ference was unanimous? 

Mr. McCARRAN. So far as I know 
it was unanimous. It came to me from 
Mr. Chandler, who is the administrative 
director of the courts. 

Mr. GREEN. I believe it is quite im- 
portant to know whether the recom- 
mendation was unanimous or whether 
there was a diversity of views as to the 
recommendation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall have to de- 
termine that fact. The bill undoubtedly 
will be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It will be studied by a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee and 
by the whole committee. A very vital 
question is involved, and in view of the 
fact that the bill came to the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee from such 
an eminent body as the Judicial Confer- 
ence, it is the chairman’s duty to intro- 
duce the bill, for action by Congress. 

Mr. GREEN. The recommendation 
might well be the expression of the ma- 
jority view. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It may very well 
have been. I believe it was; otherwise 
the bill would not have come to me. I 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island. 





ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 302), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the E-thty-second Congress, 
for the purposes speciiled in section 134 (a) 
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of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
$10,000 in addition to the amount author- 
ized in such section. 





HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 426) 
making temporary appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 





MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
M=RGED LANDS—PRINTING OF 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 20, 
WITH AMENDMENT OF HOUSE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
several days ago the Senate passed the 
so-called submerged lands joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and es- 
tablish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to 
provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources, and conferees were 
appointed on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the joint resolution. 
However, the usual practice of having 
the joint resolution printed, with the 
amendment, has not been followed. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution may be printed, with 
the amendment of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN TEE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MUNDT: 

Address delivered by him before the Mis- 

sissippi Economic Council at Jackson, Miss. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Address delivered by Senator JENNER before 
Indiana Republican editorial meeting at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on April 5, 1952. 

Statement by William J. Grede, president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in connection with the Government’s seizure 
of the steel industry. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him relative to 
Citizens’ Crime Commissions. 

Article entitled “Spies Against Crime,” 
written by A. E. Hotchner, and published in 
This Week magazine of April 6, 1952. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Tribute to Dr. Henry Garland Bennett by 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State 
College, at the National Conference on Inter- 
national Economic and Social Development, 
at Washington, D. C., on April 8, 1952. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Addresses by citizens of Chicago, IIl., on 
March 4, 1952, at ceremony placing on sale 
a stamp commemorating fiftieth anniversary 
of the American Automobile Association. 


Editorial entitled “The Waste of Rent 


Control,” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of April 3, 1952. 
By Mr. IVES: 


Editorial entitled “Want Their Money 
Back,” published in the Utica (N. Y.) Daily 
Press of April 5, 1952. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “The Truman Legacy,” 
written by Kermit McFarland and published 
in the Washington Daily News of April 
7, 1952. 
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By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “Seizure,” published in 
the New York Times of April 9, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Better Sift the Mo- 
tives,” published in the Stars and Stripes 
of April 3, 1952. Article entitled “Congress 
Gets Legislation Asking Preservation of 
Rights of People,” published in the Stars 
and Stripes, and relating to treaty rights 
and a proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution. 

Article entitled “Butler Denies Maryland 
GOP Will Back Ike; Pledge By McKeldin 
False, He Says,” published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of April 8, 1952. 





CLAIMS FOR DAMAGE TO PRIVATE 
PROPERTY ARISING FROM ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2157) 
to authorize payment of certain claims 
for damage to private property arising 
from activities of the Army, which was, 
to amend the title so as to read: “An act 
for the relief of John L. Bauer, Ernest 
Bohna, and William E. Dollar.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a private claim bill. The beneficiaries 
are three individuals who reside, respec- 
tively, in New York, Oregon, and Georgia. 
The total amount involved in the bill is 
$198.50. 

The House has amended the title of 
the bill, without disturbing the text of 
the bill in any way. 

I move, Mr. President, that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 





SUSPENSION OF THE DEPORTATION 
OF ALIENS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 63) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, which was, on page 24, after line 
14, insert: 

A-5780358, Dhoot, Bishan Singh. 

A-5899216, Hall, Gwendolyne Elizabeth. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is one of a series of Senate concurrent 


» resolutions dealing with the adjustment 


of status of aliens. This resolution has 
been passed by the Senate. In the House 
of Representatives, two names were 
added. 

The staff of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization has checked these cases; and I 
can report to the Senate that the indi- 
viduals whose names have been added 
appear to be worthy of approval, equally 
with those whose names already have 
been approved by the Senate. 

I therefore move, Mr. President, that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 63. 

The motion was agreed to. 





ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT—ARTI- 
CLE FROM BALTIMORE (MD.) 
EVENING SUN 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, when 


an outstanding pubiic official has advo- 
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cated consistently for a period of 25 years 
the maintenance of a sound fiscal pro- 
gram it is, indeed, noteworthy. But 
when the course of events has shown the 
principles stressed by this official to have 
been well-founded and economically 
sound, then it is apparent that the pub- 
lic officer is entitled to our respect and 
approbation. 

Such a proven well-informed states- 
man is the senior Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr. Byrp]. There has just been pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Evening Sun an 
article containing a reprint from its 
news columns of 25 years ago giving 
accounts of the affairs of that year, 
1927. 

In reviewing the developments of just 
a quarter of a century ago this news- 
paper finds that the significant event of 
the year was the work of the then Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Harry FLoop Byrp, in 
striving for economy and efficiency in 
the State government. He was putting 
forth his best efforts for the elimination 
of waste and of duplication of govern- 
mental functioning. 

How commendable is it that through- 
out the span of 25 years this distin- 
guished Virginian has been unceasingly 
devoting his mind and actions to the de- 
sirable end of having our economy main- 
tained as secure. More important, how 
desirable it is that we avail of this rip- 
ened experience and sound judgment and 
follow his proposals and recommenda- 
tions. Today more than ever we need 
economy and efficiency in government 
and well might we give increasing atten- 
tion to the leadership of one who has 
been proven to be right. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Baltimore Evening Sun 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

In Virginia, Gov. Harry F. Byrp was presse 
ing an extraordinary session of the general 
assembly to accept a program for reorgan- 
ization of the State government. It called 
for the abolition of 30 bureaus and the 
merging of 50 more into less than a dozen 
departments. It promised to save Virginia 
$500,000 annually. 

Governor Byrp carried his plan through. 
And he is still at it, though on a much 
vaster scale and with rather less success 
than he enjoyed at Richmond. In Wash- 
ington the senior Senator of Virginia has 
long been trying to bring about economies 
beside which 1927’s half a million can be 
seen only with a strong magnifying glass. 
Among his latest proposals is the dropping 
of 231,000 from the Federal employment 
rolls. According to the Senator’s reckon- 
ing, that alone would save nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 a year in salaries and expenses. 





BATAAN DAY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today 
is Bataan Day, which has been officially 
recognized by the passage of a joint 
resolution which I was proud to intro- 
duce Monday. I now ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at this 
point in the Recorp two editorials, one 
from the Washington Fost and one 
from the New York Times, calling fur- 
ther attention to this observance, which 
is so symbolic of the unity and friend- 
ship between the peoples of our coun- 
try and of the Philippine Republic. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, April 9, 1952] 
BATAAN Day 


The Lehman and McCormack resolutions 
passed by the Senate and House provide 
fitting cominemoration cf an event 10 years 
ago that was both a bitter defeat and a 
rallying point for the forces of freedom. 
A decade ago today the Bataan Peninsula 
in the Philippines fell to the Japanese in- 
vaders. This was perhaps the most stinging 
military reversal the United States suffered 
during the Second World War. Yet, as 
President Quirino of the Philippines ob- 
served in setting aside the day “s a national 
holiday, “Bataan sealed in blood the perma- 
nent tie of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the Philippines and the United 
States.” 

The loyalty of the Philippines in the 
United States cannot be explained by the 
previous association of the two countries 
as mentor and ward; it is something born 


“of comradeship in arms in defense of com- 


mon ideals. Today Filipino solciers are 
fighting at the side of Americans in Korea, 
and the Philippines are an outpost both of 
free’ institutions and of military strength 
in the Pacific. Bataan Day, by recalling 
defeat, ‘can serve as an appropriate re- 
minder for both countries to keep their 
friendship and their guard in constant re- 
pair. 


[From the New York Times of April 4, 1952] 
BaTaaNn Day 


Today is Bataan Day, the tenth anniver- 
sary of the fall of the peninsula in the 
Philippines and the beginning of the “death 
march.” It has been proclaimed a day for 
national observance by President Quirino in 
Manila, and in Washington it has been com- 
memorated by a resolution of Congress. 
There will be appropriate ceremonies in this 
country at various points. . 

The reason for this observance, however, 
is not merely commemoration. Its purpose 
is to give testimony to the bonds of friend- 
ship that were forged in the crucible of 
Bataan. In that ordeal Filipinos and Amer- 
icans made an unconscious compact of 
brotherhood and it was sealed in their blood. 
They fought together for a.good cause be- 
cause they knew it was a good cause. Theirs 
was the same aspiration, the same sense of 
value, the same last full measure of devotion. 

We can never pass over lightly what was 
done on Bataan. We shall remember. We 
will do well, also, to realize that out of the 
travail of that woeful defeat there was born 
a victorious understanding. Out of the 
heroism of Bataan came the inspiration for 
later triumphs. Out of the sharing of dis- 
aster came an even larger measure of the 
mutual respect and affection that binds us 
to our good comrades and our faithful 
friends. 

Bataan Day should become a permanent 
part of Philippine-American relations. It 
should be celebrated there and here as a 
recurring reminder. 





BREAKDOWN OF NEGOTIATIONS IN 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, as a result 
of the breakdown in negotiations in the 
steel industry, the country is faced with 
an extremely grave crisis. Not only is 
the principle of free collective bargain- 
ing jeopardized, but the extinction of 
the profit motive in our system of 
free competitive enterprise dangerously 
threatens. 

I am constrained to observe that this 
whole unhappy mess is due largely to the 
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failure of the President properly to ad- 
minister the Defense Production Act. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the ReEcorp at this point in my remarks 
the texts of an editorial entitled “The 
Public Loses,” which appears in today’s 
Washington Post, and an article entitled 
“The Deadlock on Steel Wages and 
Prices,” by Elinore Morehouse Herrick, 
which appears in today’s New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of April 9, 1952] 
THE Pustic LosEs 


The steel dispute is a sad lesson in Gov- 
ernment bungling. The goat, of course, is 
the pubiic. Not only must the country put 
up with what, despite the window dressing 
in the President’s demagogic appeal last 
night, amounts to a break in the stabili- 
zation pattern; it faces at least a tem- 
porary curtailment in the steel supply. In 
order to get the industry to settle on the 
basis of the Government-inspired wage boost, 
as the President demanded, the administra- 
tion is going to have to permit some price 
relief. In view of the administration’s 
panicky reaction at the prospect of a strike, 
one of the mysteries is why it did not do 
what was necessary before the seizure. 

There were, to be sure, mistakes enough to 
go around—ranging from the adamant stand 
by the steel companies to brash statements 
by former Defense Mobilizer Wilson and the 
failure of the administration to keep the 
lid on the stew it had cooked. With due 
respect to the last-minute efforts by Chair- 
man Feinsinger of the Wage Stabilization 
Board to settle the dispute, three of the ma- 
jor errors, in our opinion, are attributable 
to the Board itself. 

In the first place, the Wage Stabilization 
Board recommendations which ultimately 
would permit wage and fringe benefit in- 
creases of 26.1 cents an hour were released 
simultaneously to the President and to the 
press. The Wage Board, of course, was under 
great time pressure. But the method of the 
public announcement made impossible any 
prior review of the final recommendations 
within the administration. For all practical 
purposes they became the basis for discus- 
sion. The subsequent attempt to get Philip 
Murray and the united steelworkers to 
agree to less were a little like trying to per- 
suade a lion, having scented meat, that he 
really ought to become a vegetarian. 

Second, the wage increase recommenda- 
tion, beginning at 12% cents an hour for 
the first half of 1952 and progressing to 
17% cents next January, was unnecessarily 
high. Under the Stabilization Board’s own 
regulations the usual base for figuring in- 
creases is the January 1951 cost-of-living 
index. That would have allowed the steel- 
workers 9 cents an hour. But the Board 
used its discretionary power to go back 
to the Octorer 1950 index and thus justify 
314 cents more. 

Third, the recommendation of the union 
shop seems to us outside the proper province 
of a Government body. Whether or not 
the union shop is justified on its own merits, 
it is not directly related to wage stabiliza- 
tion. The WSB presented the steelworkers 
with a gift which, in ordinary collective bar- 
gaining, they would have had to pay for 
with reciprocal concessions. 

Unquestionably the Stabilization Board 
made a conscientious effort to be fair to 
the. steelworkers, and for the companies it 
did recommend a long-term contract. But 
this is one of the instances in which it is 
not possible to be completely fair to the 
workers, to industry, and to the public. Any- 
way, any public policy which subordinates 
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the public interest is wrong. The fact is 
that under the WSB recommendations the 
steelworkers would obtain a more generous 
settlement than they ever had obtained on 
their own under collective bargaining. 

Much of the fault, it seems to us, lies 
in the stabilization formula itself. It is 
about as water-tight as a sieve; the stabiliza- 
tion regulations, in practice, are what the 
WSB wants them to be. Inevitably the 
“catching up” formula for wage increases 
results in the kind of leapfrogging in which 
no one is ever caught up. 

In a broader sense, the whole stabilization 
system is to blame. It is an economic ab- 
surdity to consider wages in a vacuum with- 
out reference to prices. Yet this is exactly 
what was done, and Economic Stabilizer 
Putnam, whose job it is to balance wages and 
prices, was presented with virtually a fait 
accompli. Since then Mr. Putnam has been 
proceeding on the confiscatory theory that 
industry should absorb the whole cost beyond 
the recovery possible under the Capehart 
amendment. No one is arguing that the 
steel industry should recover more than 
actual cost; but Mr. Putnam’s stand amounts 
to a decree that steel stockholders must pay 
the governmentally inspired increase out of 
their own pockets. 

This sort of one-sided intervention is per- 
haps the inevitable result of consideration at 
the White House level. Whenever there are 
superboards, the ordinary processes of col- 
lective bargaining are discouraged and the 
normal mediation machinery is bypassed. 
White House settlements, as in the railroad 
dispute, have been almost uniformly sour. 

Indeed, the whole sorry procedure raises 
the question of whether controls as now 
administered are actually operating in the 
public interest. Perhaps that interest would 
be better served by allowing collective bar- 
gaining free rein, with economic checks exer- 
cised through tighter credit controls and 
strict raw material allocations. Then, if 
plant seizure should become necessary, it 
ought to be done under a law which would 
maintain existing wages and confiscate 
profits—in other words, a law which would 
serve as an inducement to both sides to 
settle their differences beforehand. Certainly 
Government intervention in the steel case 
seems to have frustrated rather than pro- 
moted settlement. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 9, 1952] 


THE DEADLOCK ON STEEL WAGES AND PRICES— 
ONE Error AFTER ANOTHER Has LED NATION 
TO A DISASTROUS STRIKE 


(By Elinore Morehouse Herrick) 


One fatal error after another has led the 
Nation to a disastrous steel strike. The story 
begins with the CIO national convention in 
New York City last fall. Eric Johnston, then 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, and 
Michael DiSalle, who was in charge of price 
stabilization, warned the convention of the 
dangers of adding to the inflationary pres- 
sures if labor were to set off a new round of 
wage increases. Their words were unheeded 
an‘ the convention passed a blistering reso- 
lution condemning the weakness of the 
price-control program and stating bluntly 
that therefore labor refused to accept the 
discriminatory wage-stabilization program, 

I do not mean to imply that I think the 
industry did all that it might have done 
toward reaching a settlement before going 
to Washington. It seems to me that a mod- 
est increase might have been offered and 
absorbed, but I have no illusion that it would 
have been accepted by the union. In the 
past few days the industry has made an 
offer calculated at 14.4 cents an hour. Such 
an offer made before going to the WSB would 
have strengthened the moral position of the 
industry. Finally, 22 union demands—actu- 
ally the entire contract—were sent to the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 
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The first great error by the Government 
was to give this Board authority to handle 
dispute cases. This was a concession to bring 
labor back into the defense organization 
after their walk-out. The people who must 
hold the line on stabilization policies can- 
not do that job properly when subjected to 
the pressures inherent in any iabor dispute. 

The industry members of the WSB urged 
that the Board consider a 9-cents-an-hour 
increase, which the Chairman of the WSB, 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, in his report concedes 
the companies could have granted under ex- 
isting WSB regulations without even get- 
ting the Board’s prior approval. Instead, the 
public and labor members of the Board rec- 
ommended a total of 1714 cents distributed 
in three installments over an 18-month pe- 
riod. This was 1 cent less than the union’s 
original demand. On fringe issues the 
Board majority granted benefits which they 
estimated brought the total cost of the pack- 
age up to 29.8 cents ar hour. And the public 
members yielded to the demand for a union 
shop. 

After careful reading of the WSB’s report, 
the supplementary statements of Mr. Fein- 
singer, of the labor and industry members, 
I think the latter are correct in saying that 
“the recommendations as a whole reflect a 
conscious and admitted effort to recommend 
terms of settlement which the union would 
accept. No similar effort was made to as- 
sure that the terms would be acceptable to 
the companies involved.” The industry 
members also warned that the recommended 
settlement on many issues exceeded the 
amounts permitted by existing Board regu- 
lations. Mr. Feinsinger attempts to justfy 
the recommendations by saying that “the 
initial increase (1244 cents) is clearly justi- 
fied under existing policies.” To gloss over 
the excesses Mr. Feinsinger writes: “In either 
a voluntary or dispute case, the Board is 
free to take whatever action it deems to 
be fair and equitable and not unstabilizing, 
whether that involves merely an interpreta- 
tion of its regulations or requires an excep- 
tion to or a general modification of such 
regulations.” At several points in his state- 
ment Mr. Feinsinger seems to have uncriti- 
cally accepted union statements, as, for ex- 
ample, when he writes, “as the union in- 
terprets Board regulations, the maximum 
increase possible is 34 cents. * * *” But 
who should interpret the regulations—Mr. 
Feinsinger or Mr. Murray? 

The board majority further bolsters its 
position by citing the union argument that 
an 8.8 percent rise in the cost of living since 
October 15, 1950, the date of the union’s last 
increase, warranted an increase of 16 cents 
for this factor alone under WSB regulations. 
But the industry members point out that 
since August 1948, steelworkers’ earnings 
have increased more than the cost of living. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows aver- 
age hourly earnings increased by 14.9 percent 
while the Consumers’ Price Index rose 8.4 
percent. 

Looking at the fringe adjustments rec- 
ommended (some are in line with WSB 
policy), I was appalled at the recommenda- 
tion to give extra pay—premium pay—for 
working on Sunday. Although this type of 
premium has existed for a number of years 
in manufacturing industries, it has never 
been characteristic of continuous processes 
where Sunday work is recognized as neces- 
sary and normal and unavoidable. Holidays, 
for which the board granted double pay, gen- 
erally must be worked in a continuous opera- 
tion also. So it was sheer nonsense for Mr. 
Feinsinger to say: “The companies should 
avoid, so far as practicable, the scheduling 
of work on holidays.” 

The inability of the WSB to come to grips 
with a wage question is implicit in the 
framework within which it operates. The 


WSB is not authorized to consider price re- 
This is vested in the Office of Price 
But certainly the financial 


lief. 
Stabilization. 
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picture presented by the industry has been 
ignored. No prudent or responsible execu- 
tive handling collective bargaining agrees to 
wage increases without having a reasonable 
expectation that by some means or other 
he will be able to pay them. 

The industry has received a brush-off from 
all officials, including President Truman. 
The latter, in acknowledging the resignation 
of Charles E. Wilson over this issue, wrote: 
“* * * their profits amount to a good 
many times as much as any increased costs 
they would incur under the recommenda- 
tions of the WSB.” This is precisely the line 
that Philip Murray takes. 

Maybe the heads of the steel industry are 
profiteers and price gougers as the union 
says, but I was impressed by the presentation 
on costs made by R. C. Tyson, vice president 
and comptroller of United States Steel Corp. 
Maybe he is a liar or had made his figures 
lie—but somehow I doubt it. An increase in 
wages to their own employees is historically 
followed by a corresponding increase in the 
costs of the goods and services they buy. 
On this basis the industry is confronted not 
with a package costing 29.8 cents an hour, 
but one that will cost 59.6 cents when the 
impact of the wage increase hits the econ- 
omy. Another point the industry makes is 
that if it bears the full burden of the costs 
up to the point where there are no excess 
profits—or even any profits—to be taxed, the 
Government’s income would be lowered and 
higher personal income taxes would have to 
be assessed. 

I don’t know whether industry is right or 
wrong on the issue of its ability to absorb 
the costs of the WSB package. But I do be- 
lieve it wrong for the Government to re- 
fuse to give objective consideration to price 
relief before a strike occurs. If time proves 
that the industry deserves price relief, will 
such an increase be any better public policy 
after the economy has suffered the damage 
of the strike? I think not. 





POLICY AND PROCEDURE WITH RE- 
SPECT TO DISALLOWANCES FOR 
VIOLATION OF TITLE IV OF THE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may read into 
the body of the Recorp at this time one 
paragraph of about eight lines from the 
Government report on Federal con- 
trols? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. BRICKER. The paragraph to 
which I refer is in sectior. 6 of the Report 
of the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
title 32A, National Defense, chapter ITI, 
Economic Stabilization Agency—Gen- 
eral Order No. 15, Paragraph 6 reads as 
follows: 


Transmittal of determination to appro- 
priate governmental agencies. 


This deals with the disallowances of 
overage payments in the consideration 
of income taxes by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

I read further from section 6: 


The Director of Price Stabilization, the 
Wage Stabilization Board, the Office of Salary 
Stabilization, and the Railroad and Airline 
Wage Board shall certify and forward their 
final determination in each case to the ap- 
propriate governmental agency or agencies, 
Any such determination shall be conclusive 
on all executive departments and agencies 
of the Government, and they shall disregard 
and disallow the amounts thus certified. 
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Any determination made pursuant to this 
authority under the Defense Production Act, 
as amended, shall be final and not subject to 
review by the Tax Court of the United States 
or by any court in any civil proceeding. 


Mr. President, I merely desire to bring 
this to the attention of the Senate to 
exemplify the arrogant and autocratic 
orders which are being issued under the 
authority of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and of the Price Control Board 
under the defense production law. 





MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE 
JAPANESE PEACE TREATY BY 
FRANK E. HOLMAN 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to reprint in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD &2 Memorandum 
on the Japanese Peace Treaty, prepared 
by Frank E. Holman, the very distin- 
guished former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Mr. Holman finds that by approving 
the treaty with its references to the ob- 
jectives of the U. N. Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, and article 55 and 56 of 
the U. N. Charter, the Senate “indirectly 
and morally ratifies them for the United 
States and thus by this indirect form of 
‘treaty law’ takes a long step in the di- 
rection of not only transforming the 
Government of Japan, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States into a com- 
pletely socialistic state.” 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


MEMORANDUM RE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


(By Frank E. Holman, past president, 
American Bar Association) 


The occasion of this memorandum is that 
several friends in various States have asked 
me for a brief statement indicating exactly 
how the Japanese Peace Treaty as written 
constitutes a “back door” attempt to secure 
approval of the socialistic and dangerous fea- 
tures of the United Nations bill of rights 
program, including the dangerous features 
of the Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Genocide Convention, the draft Cove- 
nant, etc. 

The basic consideration or premise upon 
which the treaty rests is: 

“Japan for its part declares its intention to 
apply for membership in the United Nations 
and in all circumstances to conform to the 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; to strive to realize the objectives of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; to 
seek to create within Japan conditions of 
stability and well-being as defined in articles 
55 and 56 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and already initiated by postsurrender 
Japanese legislation.” 

This commits Japan specifically (1) to the 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, (2) to the objectives of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and (3) to the 
broad provisions of articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter of the United Nations under which 
the United Nations Human Rights Commis- 
sion has for 4 years been engaged in setting 
up a world welfare state concerned with the 
domestic matters of all nations, including 
the United States. 

The so-called principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter include the whole vast program 
of the Economic and Social Council to re- 
form the world by setting up in every nation 
completely socialistic forms of government. 
The Economic and Social Council consists of 
18 members (see ch. X of the Charter) 
most of whom will always be foreigners with 
different concepts of freedom and govern- 
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ment. It is an international commission 
which may sit continuously without limita- 
tion as to what it can investigate and rece 
ommend as to anything in the world and as 
to any nation anywhere touching economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and re- 
lated matters. It can propose practically any 
kind of a treaty or convention on any subject 
touching the internal affairs of any nation. 
It has already attempted to do this in the 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Gen- 
ocide Convention; also in the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights and in the Convention on 
Freedom of Information, etc. Its powers 
rest on the grandiose theory that by med- 
dling in economic, social, humanitarian, cul- 
tural, and educational matters of the various 
nations and peoples, it will somehow produce 
peace throughout the world. Senate ap- 
proval of Japan’s commitment to this pro- 
gram indirectly and morally commits the 
United States to the program. For example, 
the Genocide Convention has not yet been 
ratified by the United States Senate and 
probably on its own account will not be, but 
since it has been ratified by the requisite 
number of the other nations to make it ef- 
fective as a United Nations document, it has 
become one of the principles of the United 
Nations to which Japan is to be committed. 
(The State Department says there is no com- 
mitment by Japan to conform to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, but how can it 
be anything else so long as the present lan- 
guage in the treaty constitutes the primary 
or basic premise of the treaty?) 

What are the “objectives of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights” to which Japan is also 
to be committed? Inter alia, the following: 
Article 22 of the declaration provides that 
everyone has the “right to social security”; 
article 23, that everyone has the right to 
“just and favorable conditions of work and 
to protection against unemployment” and 
that everyone has the right to “just and 
favorable remuneration.” Article 24 pro- 
vides that everyone has the “right to rest 
and leisure” and “periodic holidays with 
pay.” Article 25 provides that everyone has 
“the right to food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care, and necessary social services, 
and the right to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age,” without any provision that 
he shall work for it or help establish a fund 
to pay for it. When the Senate of the United 
States ratifies these “objectives” as to Japan, 
it indirectly and morally ratifies them for the 
United States, and thus by this indirect form 
of “treaty law” takes a long step in the direc- 
tion of not only transforming the Govern- 
ment of Japan but the Government of the 
United States into a completely socialistic 
state. 

The treaty drafters were not content to 
have Japan agree to join the United Nations 
and “in all circumstances conform to its 
principles.” They selected articles 55 and 56 
of the Charter of the United Nations, which 
specifically provide for the achievement of 
the social and economic revolution to be car- 
ried out through the agency of the Economic 
and Social Council. This would commit 
Japan to the regimented educational pro- 
gram of UNESCO, and again, by indirection, 
morally commit the United States to this 
plan, which would mean running the schools 
by the state and for the state as definitely 
as Hitler ran the German schools. 

Article 55 also carries the direct provision 
that so-called “human rights” shall be re- 
spected without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. Under this doctrine, 
the California courts have already held that 
aliens may own land, California State law to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and that 
mixed marriages are proper, California State 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

More serious than that of land ownership 
or mixed marriages, look at the situation 
America faces with respect to our right to 
freedom of speech and freedom of press. 
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Our wise forefathers knew that the mind 
and spirit of man could not be controlled 
and regimented by government or by the 
officers of government so long as freedom 
of speech and of press were preserved. Thus, 
the first provision of our Bill of Rights pro- 
vided that “Congress shall make no law 
* * * abridging freedom of speech or of 
the press * * °” 

Under article 14 of the proposed Covenant 
on Human Rights, the right to seek, receive, 
and impart information and ideas is sub- 
ject to such penalties, liabilities, and restric- 
tions as are provided by law and are neces- 
sary for the protection of national security, 
public order, safety, health, or morals, or of 
the rights, freedoms, or reputations of others. 
National security, public order, safety, health, 
and morals constitute the whole gamut of 
human activities and human relationships; 
so that under this language any administra- 
tion in power with a majority vote in the 
Congress could provide by law such restric- 
tion or abridgment of freedom of speech or 
of press as it asserted were necessary. 

But this is not all. Under an earlier arti- 
cle, article 2 of the Covenant, it is provided 
that “in the case of a state of emergency 
Officially proclaimed by the authorities or in 
the case of public disaster, a State may take 
measures derogating from its obligations” 
to preserve freedom of speech and of press 
and derogating from other freedoms like the 
right of peaceable assembly and the right to 
petition. In other words, the whole right 
to freedom of speech and of press may be 
suspended by a state of emergency officially 
declared by the authorities in power. Well, 
we have lived in a state of officially declared 
emergencies frequently during the last 20 
years and are still doing so. We had all our 
banks closed by a decree of a President. In 
the same way a President, by declaring a 
state of emergency as provided in the Cove- 
nant, could close all the newspapers in the 
United States, or such of those and in such 
places as he thought it wise to close. This 
proviso in article 2 ratifies and approves the 
practice that has been followed in dictator- 
ships from earliest times of suppressing by 
Executive decree the freedoms which in our 
country, under own Bill of Rights, are not 
subject to suppression. Under this provision 
in an international treaty we could no longer 
complain or point the finger at Stalin and 
the Politburo or at Mr. Franco in Spain or 
Mr. Peron in Argentina for closing the news- 
papers by executive decree on the basis of 
a “declared emergency.” 

What is to happen to our immigration laws 
under this blanket declaration of equality? 
Our Constitution vests full power in Con- 
gress to control immigration but by article 
14, section 1, of the declaration of human 
rights “everyone has the right to seek and 
enjoy asylum from persecution.” This is 
one of the objectives of the declaration which 
the Senate is being asked to approve. Under 
this objective the right of asylum would be 
to all nationals of all nations of the world 
(several thousands from Cuba, India or else- 
where when some revolution occurs in these 
countries). If this objective becomes 
“treaty law,” what right have we under our 
present immigration laws to prevent such 
persons from entering the United States to 
seek and enjoy asylum? “Enjoy” means to 
stay. 

One of the objectives of article 21, section 
2, of the Declaration is “everyone has the 
right to equal access to public service in his 
country” but under our Constitution only 
native born citizens can aspire to the office 
of President or Vice President of the United 
States. Under article 21, section 2, of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, Australian- 
born Harry Bridges could aspire to the pres- 
idency of the United States. Thus it would 
seem obvious that the State Department, by 
indirection through the ratification of the 
Japanese treaty would be securing approval 
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of so-called “principles” and “objectives” 
which are contrary to the American con- 
cept of government and to the Constitution 
o: the United States and to our American 
Bill of Rights. If Japan, after peace is 
established, wishes to apply for membership 
in the United Nations, well and good, but if 
she does so, then in common honesty she 
should be in the position of other members. 
She should have the right to determine for 
herself whether she wants to ratify conven- 
tions, declarations and pacts which are com- 
pletely socialistic, or to ratify “objectives” 
that might open her to unrestricted immi- 
gration (right of asylum) from China, India 
and elsewhere, or that might compel her to 
permit non-Japanese to aspire to public 
Office, etc., etc. 

The only safe way to eliminate all argu- 
ment in the future that the language re- 
garding the United Nations in the preamble 
to the treaty is not a commitment by Japan 
cr an indirect approval by the United States 
of the socialistic and un-American program 
of the United Nations in the field of so-called 
human rights is to have the questionable 
references thereto omitted from the treaty. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the call 
of the roll be rescinded and that further 
proceedings in connection with the order 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE REFERENCE OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON SEI- 
ZURE OF THE STEEL MILLS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to address the Chair for a 
moment in regard to his reference to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the President’s message on the 
seizure of the steel mills. 

All proposed control legislation having 
to do with prices or wages in connection 
with the current emergency has been 
handled by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. So I could readily conceive 
that on that ground the message would 
be referred to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; or I could conceive 
that the message would be referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, on the legal 
ground of the authority of the President 
to seize the steel mills. It seems to me 
that reference of the message to either 
of those committees would be very 
logical. 

I do not know the attitude of the 
members of those two committees or of 
their chairmen; but I point out to you, 
Mr. President, that, for instance, Mr. 
Sawyer, the Secretary of Commerce, has 
been placed in charge of the steel mills; 
they were not placed in charge of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

I am raising the point at this time in 
order to have an explanation from the 
Chair or to have comment from the 
committees in question as to the reason 
for the reference of the message by the 
distinguished Vice President, who was 
then in the Chair. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire addressing an 
inquiry to the Chair? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presi- 
dent’s message in the main is one ap- 
prising Congress of the step the Presi- 
dent has taken, growing out of a labor 
dispute between employers and employ- 
ees in the steel industry. The Chair 
consulted the Parliamentarian before 
the Chair referred the message to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The Chair decided that the message does 
not request the enactment of legislation 
involving a constitutional question or 
legislation regarding the control of 
prices or wages or anything of that sort. 

The present situation grows out of a 
labor dispute, pure and simple, arising 
from a disagreement over wages between 
employers and employees in the steel in- 
dustry. 

The Chair thinks that if the Senator 
from New Hampshire will refer to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the latter involving quotas, con- 
trols, and prices, and also the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
he will conclude that a message involv- 
ing a labor dispute should be referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

In his message the President intimated 
to Congress that it might wish to take 
some steps to settle the labor dispute. 
Therefore, certainly the message should 
be referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

As the Chair views the President’s mes- 
sage on this subject, it does not involve 
any proposed legislation regarding con- 
trols, prices, or stabilization. Although 
the message affects those things in a 
general way, it does not relate directly 
to them, but relates directly to a labor 
dispute growing out of a disagreement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is the Senator 
from New Hampshire raising the ques- 
tion or discussing the issues involved in 
this matter? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. The _§ distin- 
guished Vice President has said that the 
message relates to a situation growing 
out of a labor dispute, pure and simple. 
However, in my view that is not the point 
at issue. I believe the point at issue is 
the authority of the President of the 
United States to seize the steel mills. 

Jurisdiction over matters relating to 
wage and price control has always been 
exercised by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Therefore, my point was 
that the President’s message should 
properly have been referred to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, in view of 
the relationship of the message to wage 
and price control, or should have been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
from the point of view of the legality of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from New Hampshire will 
yield further, I should like to say that I 
have the utmost respect for the Vice 
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President’s discretion and judgment, but 
I am bound to say that I agree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire that the 
question before the Senate at the mo- 
ment is not fundamentally one of a wage 
dispute. The wage dispute is between 
the management and the employees; 
and that field has normally and custom- 
arily been considered one for private set- 
tlement, although in this instance the 
parties have been unable to settle the 
dispute. 

It seems to me there can be no ques- 
tion whatever that the President’s action, 
which is the basic subject matter of the 
message, constitutes an unprecedented 
seizure of private property by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in what I be- 
lieve to be an unwarranted and an un- 
authorized manner. It appears to me 
that such a question as that should cer- 
tainly go either to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
Hampshire that this is an unusual situa- 
tion; but it is fundamental; it goes to 
constitutional powers, and whether they 
have been usurped in this particular in- 
stance, in a matter which started as a 
dispute between management and labor 
regarding the question of wages and 
other benefits in the operation of the 
steel business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to state that the President’s 
message asserts his constitutional power 
to take over the steel industry. There 
is nothing in the proposed legislation 
which the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is now considering which ex- 
tends the authority of the President to 
certain fields of industry in regard to 
prices, controls, and one thing and an- 
other. There is nothing in it which may 
or may not involve the right of the 
President to take over the steel industry. 
He says also that the Congress might 
wish to take further steps in the way 
of settling this dispute, which is a labor 
dispute. As to whether the Congress 
wants to do that, the Chair has no in- 
formation. But certainly if it is a con- 
stitutional question, it would not go to 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
because that committee has no jurisdic- 
tion over constitutional questions. 

The Chair does not know in what form 
legislation will come forth, questioning 
the constitutional authority of the Pres- 
ident to take over the steel industry, or 
conferring upon the President the power 
to do so. Inasmuch as the message of 
the President states that, in addition to 
what he has done, the Congress might 
want to take some steps to settle this 
dispute, it seems to the Chair that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has jurisdiction. If the President were 
asking for specific legislation to settle 
this particular dispute, it would certainly 
go to that committee. He is not doing 
that, but he is suggesting that the Con- 
gress may of its own accord want to take 
some action along that line. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 


‘Senator yield? 


Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 
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Mr. HILL. Under the rules, undoubt- 
edly the jurisdiction in the case of labor- 
management disputes, so far as any leg- 
islation is concerned, is in the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The Senator from New Hampshire will 
recall that the Labor-Management Act 
under which the Nation operates today 
is what we know as the Taft-Hartley 
Act. That act is very broad. It covers 
pretty much the entire field of labor and 
management, and labor-management 
disputes. I merely desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the last section of 
that act, which we know as the emer- 
gency section, is the section which deals 
with the question of certain emergency 
conditions. I do not mean to say that 
that section applies to this particular 
dispute, but that section grants certain 
seizure powers, or lays the predicate for 
certain seizures on the part of the 
President. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the acting ma- 
jority leader tell me and tell the Senate 
whether it is under the Taft-Hartley Act 
that the President has seized the steel 
mills? : 

Mr. HILL. I should not think it was 
under the Taft-Hartley Act that he has 
seized the steel mills. I should not think 
it was under the emergency section. But 
I simply cite that section to illustrate the 
fact that it is contained in the Labor- 
Management Act, and that act is within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, which con- 
sidered and reported the bill. It was 
from that committee that the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill came. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the acting majority leader, if he does not 
know about the Taft-Hartley Act, teil 
the Senate under what powers the Presi- 
dent seized the steel mills? 

Mr. HILL. I have not considered that 
question; I have not studied it, and I 
cannot answer that question. But I do 
say that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has jurisdiction of labor- 
management legislation, particularly la- 
bor-management legislation dealing 
with labor disputes. 

The fact is that practically all of the 
decisions under the law have come into 
being as a result of labor-management 
disputes. The last section of the act, 
which is what we know as the emer- 
gency section, grants certain powers to 
the President under emergency condi- 
tions, including the power to make cer- 
tain seizures. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. LEHMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to read from the rules of the 
Senate regarding the jurisdiction of 
these committees, for the information of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before reading from the rules, will 
the Chair kindly allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
yields to the Senator from Iowa for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
Shire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire agree with me 
that the very fact that the President has 
made a categorical declaration or as- 
sumption of power in this message makes 
it a most pertinent part of the message, 
since it goes to the question of his power? 
The fact that he says he has the power 
does not give him the power, at least 
under our system of government, and 
there are a great many of us who believe 
that he does not have the power. 

There arises immediately a constitu- 
tional and a legal question which might 
well be the subject of basic law on the 
question of the power of the President, 
either under the Constitution or under 
the law. It would seem to me that, from 
that standpoint, it is the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which should consider the mes- 
sage. 

I again submit that the question of a 
dispute between the management and 
labor is completely a matter collateral to 
the basic issue as to what is or is not 
the President’s power. Does he have in- 
herent‘ power, or does he not? He has, 
of course, failed to use the clearly defined 
power which is open to him, to obtain a 
breathing spell in respect to this matter, 
under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law. Why he is arbitrarily refusing to 
use that power, Ido not know. There is 
a clearly defined and well-established 
procedure, which has been tested, I do 
not know how many times—probably 
10 or 15 times. It has been tested in 
the courts and approved as a sound pro- 
cedure which can be used. But in this 
case, for some reason, the President has 
reached out into the blue and dogmati- 
cally arrogated to himself a power which 
a great many Members of the Congress 
and many people in the United States 
feel he does not have, and which does 
not exist in the office of the President of 
the United States, under the present cir- 
cumstances. I think it could be argued 
that it is primarily a question for the 
consideration of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, because of the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has no interest one way or other in where 
the President’s message goes. He is not 
interested in the controversy between 
committees as to jurisdiction. He is in- 
terested in making assignments of bills 
and messages to the committee which 
has jurisdiction of them, in order that 
the rules of the Senate may be observed. 

In rule XXV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, it is provided that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
shall have jurisdiction of matters relat- 
ing to the following subjects: 

. Banking and currency generally. 

. Financial aid to commerce and industry. 
. Deposit insurance. 

. Public and private housing. 

. Federal Reserve System. 

. Gold and silver, including the coinage 
thereof. 

7. Issuance of notes and redemption 
thereof. 

8. Valuation and revaluation of the dollar. 

9. Control of prices and commodities, 
rents, or services. 


That is all. 


In the same rule it is provided that 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare shall have the jurisdiction over mat- 
ters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Measures relating to education, labor, 
or public welfare generally. 

2. Mediation and arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. 

3. Wages and hours of labor. 

4. Convict labor and the entry of goods 
made by convicts into interstate commerce. 

5. Regulation or prevention of importa- 
tion of foreign laborers under contract. 

6. Child labor. 

7. Labor statistics. 

8. Labor standards. 

9. School-lunch program. 

10. Vocational rehabilitation. 

11. Railroad labor and railroad retirement 
and unemployment, except revenue measures 
relating to. 

12. United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

13. Columbia Institution for the Deaf— 


Of course, that has nothing to do with 
the question which has been raised. 

14. Public health and quarantine. 

15. Welfare of miners. 

16. Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

17. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care, and 
treatment of veterans. 

18. Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

19. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life. 


The Chair feels that under the second 
paragraph, the rather categorical outline 
of the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, “mediation 
and arbitration of labor disputes,” which 
is the only thing the message of the 
President suggests in the way of legisla- 
tion, gives the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare jurisdiction over the 
message. 

The Chair is not passing on the con- 
stitutional question as to whether the 
President had a right to seize the steel 
industry. That question is not involved 
here. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished minority leader if he 
knows, from the President’s message and 
from the statements which have been 
made, under what law the President as- 
sumes to have power to take over the 
steel mills? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not know. I ad- 
dressed that question to the acting ma- 
jority leader (Mr. Hr], and the acting 
majority leader can speak for himself, 
but I understood him to say that he had 
no idea. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I read the message 
of the President, I see in it no statement 
as to the sovrce of the power that has 
been exercised. There are many fuzzy 
suggestions as to why he did it and as 
to what he hopes will come from it; but 
in the fourth and fifth paragraphs the 
President does refer to the sequence of 
differences which led up to his action, 
and states definitely that the “officials 
in charge of our stabilization agencies 
believed that this would have wrecked 
our stabilization program.” He infers 
that he took the industry over in order 
to protect the stabilization program, 
which is clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 
That committee has jurisdiction over 
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prices and services, and this matter is 
certainly within that field. It was only 
the action of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, ranging in a field in which it had 
no jurisdiction, which brought on the 
strike, which I think would have been 
settled long ago without governmental 
interference if collective bargaining had 
been permitted to operate. 

On the second page of the message the 
President suggests that there may be 
some legislation necessary in this field. 
Any such legislation must come through 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
agree with the Senator from Ohio that 
that is wholly within the province of the 
Banking and Currency Committee? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that it is my belief, un- 
like that of the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent that it involves purely a labor dis- 
pute, that it is more basic than that. A 
labor dispute is collateral to it, but the 
basic issue is the seizure of the steel mills, 
a question which would come before the 
Judiciary Committee or under the pro- 
gram of the Stabilization Act to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is there any direct 
authority in either the Taft-Hartley law, 
the Defense Production Act, or any other 
act that expressly gives the President the 
power to take over the steel industry? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. BRICKER. The implication in 
some of the dispatches sent over the 
country and in news releases is that the 
President has taken this action under 
his authority as Commander in Chief, 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
agree that there is no implied authority 
given to the Commander in Chief except 
in time of war to take over any industry? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. That 
is my view. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not know just what the controversy is 
about—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is about 
the Chair’s reference of the President’s 
message to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. CAPEHART,. I knew that, Mr. 
President, but I did not know why the 
President sent the message to Congress 
in the first place. He does not tell us 
anything that we could not have read in 
the newspapers. I should like to invite 
attention to the fact that at the bottom 
of the first page of his inessage he tells 
us he has taken over the steel mills and 
is now operating them. He Says: 

It may be that the Congress will deem 
some other course to be wiser. It may be 
that the Congress will feel we should give in 
to the demands of the steel industry for an 
exorbitant price increase and take the con- 
sequences so far as resulting inflation is 
concerned. 


Then he says: 


It may be that the Congress will feel the 
Government should try to force the steel- 
workers to continue to work for the steel 
companies for another long period, without 
a contract, even though the steelworkers 
have already voluntarily remained at work 


without a contract for 100 days in an effort 
to reach an orderly settlement of their dif- 
ferences with management, 


He says, further: 


It may even be that the Congress will feel 
that we should permit a shut-down of the 
steel industry, although that would immedi- 
ately endanger the safety of our fighting 
forces abroad and weaken the whole struc- 
ture of our national security. 

I do not believe the Congress will favor 
any of these courses of action, but that is a 
matter for the Congress to determine. 


Here is an interesting paragraph, Mr, 
President: 

It may be, on the other hand, that the 
Congress will wish to pass legislation estab- 
lishing specific terms and conditions with 
reference to the operation of the steel mills 
by the Government, 


I should like to read that again, Mr, 
President: 

It may be, on the other hand, that, the 
Congress will wish to pass legislation estab- 
lishing specific terms and conditions with 
reference to the operation of the steel mills 
by the Government, 


He does not say for how long, but sim- 
ply that the Congress may wish to pass 
some sort of socialistic legislation na- 
tionalizing the steel industry of America, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, Let me finish. I 
read further: 

Sound legislation of this character might 
be very desirable, 


I want to read it again: 

It may be, on the other hand, that the 
Congress will wish to pass legislation estab- 
lishing specific terms and conditions with 
reference to the operation of the steel mills 
by the Government. Sound legislation of 
this character might be very desiralle. 


Mr. President, I do not care to which 
committee the communication is re- 
ferred, but I hope that the American 
people and every Senator will study the 
paragraph which I have just read, be- 
cause, to me, it is a beginning leading 
up to the nationalization of industry in 
America. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have the floor, Mr. 
President. I agreed to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. DworsHak] next. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, one of 
the objectives of which is to provide for 
the settlement of labor disputes. Title 
5 contains the heading “Settlement of 
labor disputes.” 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, having jurisdiction over 
this particular phase of the Defense 
Production Act, drafted the act. Is it 
not proper to say that it would natur- 
ally follow that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would have jurisdic- 
tion over any legislation which might 
arise from any dispute engendered by 
the provisions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ishould assume so, 
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I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the President turned the 
matter over to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, it occurs to me that one might 
also suggest that the message should 
be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

But I should like to address a ques- 
tion to the distinguished minority lead- 
er. I listened last night to the Presi- 
dent’s speech, and I thought it was very 
intemperate and that it was the most 
bitter speech I have ever heard the Pres- 
ident make. But, laying that aside, on 
the basis of what the President said as 
a reason for the seizure of the steel mills, 
does the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire know of any reason why the 
same logic might not be used to justify 
seizure of the textile mills so as to pre- 
vent an interruption of the flow of 
woolen goods to the boys at the front? 
Or, by the same token, could not the 
President similarly say, “I can seize the 
cattle on the farms of the Nation in 
order to prevent an interruption of the 
flow of meat to the boys at the front’’? 
Or could he not follow the same course 
as to any other commodity in order to 
prevent interruption of its flow to the 
boys at the front? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota is 
correct. If steel mills can be seized, then 
cattle on farms can be seized in order to 
insure an uninterrupted flow of meat to 
the boys at the front. Likewise, the tex- 
tile mills can be seized. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It seems to me we are 
getting away from the subject pretty 
thoroughly. The question before the 
Senate is not the constitutional author- 
ity of the President to seize steel mills. 
Undoubtedly that is a question which will 
be debated for some time and at great 
length on the floor of the Senate. 

As I view the matter, the whole ques- 
tion now before this body is in respect of 
the reference that has been made by the 
distinguished President of the Senate, 
the Vice President of the United States. 
It seems to me that the propriety of the 
reference is very clear from the message 
of the President. The very first para- 
graph of the message reads: 

The Congress is undoubtedly aware of the 
recent events which have taken place in con- 
nection with the management-labor dispute 
in the steel industry. 


I do not think there possibly can be 
any question that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has sole juris- 
diction, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
with regard to questions of management 
and labor disputes. The Senate has fol- 
lowed that assumption for a very long 
time. To my mind, that question was 
disposed of long ago. It is clear to me 
that the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare has jurisdiction of the ques- 
tion. 7 

The only reference by the President to 
legislation is contained in the first para- 
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graph on the second page, reading as 
follows: 

It may be, on the other hand, that the 
Congress will wish to pass legislation estab- 
lishing specific terms and conditions with 
reference to the operation of the steel mills 
by the Government. 


So far as I am aware, no committee 
other than the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has ever concerned it- 
self, or should concern itself, with the 
question of terms and conditions of op- 
erations within an industrial organiza- 
tion. The constitutional authority of the 
President in seizing the mills, as I have 
said, will undoubtedly be debated here 
at great length and for a long time to 
come; but, to me at least, the issue with 
regard to the reference of the message 
is perfectly clear. I think there can be 
no question in the minds of Members of 
the Senate, knowing the traditions of 
committees, and knowing the rules that 
have been laid down, that this message 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator from New York, I 
think it is not a labor-management dis- 
pute that is at issue. It is primarily the 
seizure of steel mills. The Stabilization 
Act, which includes the control of wages 
and similar matters, is within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The Senate has before it today Senate 
Joint Resolution 148, Calendar No. 1379, 
to continue the effectiveness of certain 
statutory provisions until July 1, 1952. 
In other words, to continue in effect the 
War Powers Act. I read section 5, on 
page 12, of the joint resolution as re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary as follows: 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained herein shall be 
construed to authorize seizure by the Gov- 
ernment, under authority of any act herein 
extended, of any privately owned plants or 
facilities which are not public utilities. 


The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary only yesterday reported to the Sen- 
ate a joint resolution on this very 
subject, so the question is not moot by 
any manner or means. It is a very open, 
definite question. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I call the attention 
of the Senator to the wording by which 
the President assumed authority: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


I ask the Senator whether in his judg- 
ment that does not sound like totali- 
tarian philosophy and a dictatorship 
idea. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It certainly does. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HOEY. Does the Senator recall 
that in 1950, when the Senate was con- 
sidering a bill proposing amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which bill had been 
reported by the Committee on Labor and 


Public Welfare, the Senate defeated a 
provision to grant to the President power 
to seize a plant when a strike was 
threatened? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. I remember the 
occurrence very well. There was a defi- 
nite act by the Senate in turning down 
specifically a provision which would have 
given the President the right to seize. 

We are faced with an accomplished 
fact. The President has seized the steel 
mills. He has done so under various 
guises, as stated by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

That is a basic issue. It is more than 
a labor-management dispute. Speaking 
as one Senator, I believe the message 
certainly should go to one of two com- 
mittees, the one which considers and re- 
ports to the Senate proposed legislation 
such as the National Production Act, or 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
handles the legal phases of proposals of 
various kinds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to state that this entire discus- 
sion is out of order. There is an order, 
previously entered, for a call of the cal- 
endar. ~ 

No Senator has appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair in referring the 
President’s message. The Chair would 
welcome such an appeal, if any Senator 
wished to make it. The Chair does not 
care what the Senate does about the ref- 
erence. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is the question to be 
discussed at this time in view of the pre- 
vious order of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks the question is privileged. Of 
course, the Senate should understand 
that if it overrides the Chair’s decision 
referring the message to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare that would 
not control any future reference of the 
message to another committee. The 
Chair holds that, under the rules, a Sen- 
ator may make a motion to refer the 
message to another committee, but the 
Chair would still be free to refer it to 
any other committee that had jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I respectfully re- 
quest unanimous consent that the call 
of the calendar be deferred until 2 
o'clock. In the order for the call of the 
calendar today, there is no hour fixed 
for the commencement of the call, 
Therefore, I respectfully request, in or- 
der that the hour may be made definite, 
that the call of the calendar be now de- 
ferred until 2 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

Mr HILL. Mr. President, what does 
the Senator from Nevada have in mind? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Simply that the 
Senate may proceed with the matter now 
under discussion and take up the ques- 
tion of the appeal, if that is desired. In 
that way, we will not interfere with the 
call of the calendar, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. HILL. The difficulty with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nevada 
is that, as I understand, there is no lim- 
itation of debate on an appeal. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. McCARRAN. My recollection is 
that the Chair may accept debate or he 
may not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has no jurisdiction or control over debate 
on an appeal from the Chair’s decision. 

Mr. HILL. It is not like arguments on 
a point of order. In that case the time 
is entirely in control of the Chair, and 
he may regulate it in any way he desires. 

As I understand, the question now un- 
der discussion is subject to unlimited 
debate. If the Senate is going to dis- 
cuss it at this time, perhaps there will be 
a great deal of debate, and I do not know 
that we shall accomplish anything by 
saying that we would proceed with the 
call of the calendar at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Except that we 
might finish the call of the calendar. 
Under existing conditions, I do not see 
any likelihood of that now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not think he can control debate on 
an appeal from his decision. This is not 
one of the cases in which the rule pro- 
vides there shall be no debate. The Sen- 
ate would have to place its own restric- 
tions on the time. 

Therefore, the question before the 
Senate is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
referring the message of the President 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is it 
possible at this hour to discuss the deci- 
sion of the Chair and the motion which 
has been made by the minority leader? 
Has the minority leader relinquished his 
right to the floor, or does he still main- 
tain his right to the floor? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I maintain my right 
to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to admonish Senators that no 
Senator can maintain the floor indefi- 
nitely and parcel out the time for 
speeches. He may yield for a question. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iwill yield for a ques- 
tion. Then I will yield the floor. 

Mr MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire if it is not his understanding 
that the Wage Stabilization Board made 
recommendations on certain fringe ben- 
efits and the closed shop in connection 
with the steel dispute? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not the Sena- 
tor’s opinion that in making that ruling 
insofar as it was based on the wage sta- 
bilization provisions of the Control Act, 
they went beyond their authority? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should assume so; 
yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not the Sena- 
tor’s opinion that labor relations should 
be dealt with under, say, the National 
Labor Relations Act? 
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Mr. BRIDGES. There are other acts, 
but, that particular act is properly de- 
signed for dealing with such questions. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
know that before the last Defense Pro- 
duction Act was drafted I personally 
wrote the Senator from Minnesota [Mr., 
HumpuHReEyY], stating that we were not in- 
vading the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and that 
what we were writing was a price-control 
law, not a law to affect conditions con- 
cerning which the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare operated. Is the 
Senator familiar with that fact? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I was not familiar 
with it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
recall that I wrote the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, that when we 
wrote the price-control law we would not 
seek to legislate with respect to certain 
recommendations concerning exchanges 
and parity. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; Iam not familiar 
with that fact. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that among those 
who have been concerned with these so- 
called agreements was Mr. Charles Wil- 
son? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
know that his nomination was recom- 
mended for confirmation by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ido. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
know that the nomination of Mr. Roger 
Putnam, of Springfield, Mass., to take 
the place of Mr. Eric Johnston, and that 
the nomination of Eric Johnston both 
were reported to the Senate after hear- 
ings before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ido. 

Mr. MAYBANEK. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. DiSalle, who had charge of 
price controls, was reported to the Sen- 
ate after extended hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that the nomination 
of the former Governor of Georgia, Mr. 
Arnall, was referred to the Senate by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and that as chairman of the committee 
I reported his nomination favorably from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that the President 
in setting up the Wage Stabilization 
Board based his authority for so doing 
in the past, on his Wage Stabilization 
powers in title IV of the National De- 
fense Production Act? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. President, as I previously stated, 
I believe that the Wage Stabilization 
Board has gone far beyond any powers 
which were conferred upon it under the 
authority contained in the Wage Sta- 
bilization provisions of the Defense Act. 
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Let me ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire one further question. If any 
bill is introduced to continue price con- 
trols, what committee will handle it? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I assure the Senate 
that if we are called upon to consider 
any legislation, it will be distinctly un- 
derstood by me that any measure consid- 
ered by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency will not invade the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any 
other committee. I also wish to have it 
distinctly understood that we shall ne- 
gate anything the other committees may 
bring forth relating to the control of 
wages and prices by law. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire a final question. Does 
not the Senator from New Hampshire 
believe that it is the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to ne- 
gate any effort to use a price-control 
measure on behalf of labor, agriculture, 
or management, or not to act with re- 
spect to any disputes beyond the scope 
of a price-control measure? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
consider that in the President’s message 
he made any recommendations to the 
Congress for any particular line of ac- 
tion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. The recommen- 
dations are rather fuzzy and vague, 
There are no specific recommendations. 

Mr. WATKINS. He tells the Congress, 
“You may do this, or you may do that, 
or you may want to do something else.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
feel that this matter is of such impor- 
tance that we ought to have a few min- 
utes preparation before the question is 
finally decided? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should be very glad 
to follow that course, so far as I am con- 
cerned. We are ready for the call of the 
calendar. It has been suggested that 
we postpone further consideration of the 
appeal from the decision of the Chair 
until after the call of the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is also 
another measure which we wish to con- 
sider. That is the joint resolution to 
which the Senator alluded earlier, which 
carries a provision which the Senator 
seemed strongly to approve. I refer to 
Senate Joint Resolution 148. If Senate 
Joint Resolution 148 does not pass on the 
call of the calendar, we wish to take it 
up for consideration later. 

Is it agreeable to proceed with the call 
of the calendar, and if Senate Resolution 
148 does not pass on the call of the cal- 
endar, to have the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, move to take it 
up for consideration and action? 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as the Senator 
from New Hampshire is concerned, he 
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understands that the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is that if the war- 
powers measure does not pass on the call 
of the calendar, it may be taken up aft- 
erward. I address my remarks to the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON]. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
will say to the distinguished minority 
leader that an objection was registered 
with the Senator from Kansas to the 
passage of this measure on the call of 
the calendar. Therefore, I assume that 
there will be objection to passing the 
measure on the call of the calendar, and 
that that issue will be raised on the floor 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. HILL. Is the Senator referring 
to Senate Joint Resolution 148? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am referring to 
Senate Joint Resolution 148. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] has 
the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand from the Senator from Kan- 
sas .hat there will be objection to pass- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 148 on the 
call of the calendar. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 
There may be some question raised as 
to the reduction of the time from 60 to 
30 days. Such an amendment might be 
agreeable. I think I should say that, 
in all fairness to the distinguished Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The intention of 
the chairman of the committee was to 
call up the bill after the calendar had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] has 
the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota wishes to make a brief 
statement, with the idea that as soon 
as he has concluded we may proceed 
with the call of the calendar. Is that 
agreeable? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. We can return 
to the other question later. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My question is, 
Are we to return to the motion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, the mi- 
nority leader, with respect to the ruling 
of the Chair, immediately after the call 
of the calendar and the consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Noth- 
ing definite has been decided in that 
regard. The Chair has not put any 
question. No Senator has made a unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was about 
to ask that the Senate proceed at this 
time with the call of the calendar, as 
the Senate ordered yesterday, and that 
at the conclusion of the call of the 
calendar it may be in order for the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary, to move to take up Senate Joint 
Resolution 148. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, is this 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HILL. I am making a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ido not want the ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair to 
be out of order at any time. May we 
understand that it will follow in logical 
sequence after the call of the calendar 
and after the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 148? If so, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that after the conclusion of the call of 
the calendar and after disposition of 
Senate Joint Resolution 148, the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair will auto- 
matically be next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not 
necessarily. Is that a part of the unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mtr. President, has a 
unanimous-consent request been made? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is a unanimous-consent request pending. 

Mr. WATKINS. Reserving the right 
to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Had 
the Senator from Alabama finished his 
statement? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama had asked that the Senate proceed 
with the call of the calendar, as the Sen- 
ate ordered yesterday, and as the Sen- 
ate anticipated would be the business 
today, and that at the conclusion of the 
call of the calendar it be in order for 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to call up 
Senate Joint Resolution 148. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to have 
the situation fully understood. I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
if he will amend his unanimous-consent 
request so as to include the considera- 
tion of the appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will in- 
corporate the Senator’s suggestion in 
my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to 
know whether under the unanimous- 
consent request as now proposed I shall 
still be permitted, prior to the call of the 
calendar, to say a few words with refer- 
ence to the referral of the President’s 
message. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
point is not included in the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. HILL. May I inquire how much 
time the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota would require? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. About 8 or 10 
minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
raise a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah will state the point 
of order. 


Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator from 
Minnesota desires to make some re- 
marks, can he not take advantage of 
some time under the 5-minute rule in 
which to make them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes for debate by a Senator is al- 
lowed on each measure on the calen- 
dar. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Min- 
nesota wishes from 8 to 10 minutes to 
speak on the referral of the President’s 
message, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not object to the request. Accord- 
ingly, I modify my unanimous-consent 
request by asking that before the Sen- 
ate proceeds to the call of the calendar, 
the Senator from Minnesota may be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama? 
The Chair hears none, and the order is 
entered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
referral by the Chair of the message of 
the President of the United States to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare is surely proper since the subject 
of the message is certainly within the 
jurisdiction of the committee as out- 
lined under Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, known as the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. 

I should like further to buttress the 
jurisdictional right of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare by stating 
that the committee has a standing sub- 
committee known as the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Re- 
lations. Further than that, a bill known 
as the seizure bill, which was introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], was considered by the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations and by the full Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. After 
consideration it was reported to the Sen- 
ate. It was voted on, in the form of 
an amendment, in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

The present steel situation involves 
wages, hours, prices, and the action of 
the Government in terms of the sei- 
zure. 

The message of the President refers 
in the first paragraph to a management- 
labor dispute. It appears to me that if 
any problem of semantics is involved it 
should be resolved in favor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the issue 
of the union shop is involved in the 
labor-management dispute in the steel 
industry. Union-shop bills have been 
processed by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. I may say in that 
connection that union-shop bills have 
passed the Senate unanimously. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I am a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
There is only one point which occurs to 
me. It is that the seizure involved was 
not made under any labor law whatever. 
It was apparently made, first, under 
some claim of constitutional power, 


which I do not think exists; second, un- 
der the Defense Production Act; or, 
third, under the Selective Service Act. 
Those are the only laws which could be 
relied upon by the President. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has refused to give the Presi- 
dent any power to seize on the basis of 
a labor dispute. Nosuch power has been 
given by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Therefore, it seems to me that some 
ambiguity exists as to the legislation 
under which the President claims the 
power to seize. He cannot claim the 
power under any labor-management 
legislation or under any labor law. He 
has refused to use the means given to 
him under the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act. Apparently he is acting un- 
der some other theory of government; 
he is acting under the Selective Service 
Act, the Defense Production Act, or un- 
der some claimed constitutional power. 

Therefore, it seems to me to be rather 
dubious whether under the circum- 
stances initial jurisdiction lies in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am not debating what right or power 
the President may have had or where 
he may have obtained the power. I 
would refresh the recollection of the 
Senator from Ohio by saying that not 
only has the Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations studied the mat- 
ter of seizure but that the subject was 
studied by the full committee as well; 
that recently several pages of a report 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare were devoted to the subject of 
seizure; that there is now before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
a bill, introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], which re- 
lates to the subject of seizure; and that 
five members of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in the Eighty-first 
—- were cosponsors of the seizure 

ill. 

Whether or not the President has the 
power of seizure I do not believe is an 
issue at the present time. Undoubtedly 
it will be an issue as we progress with 
the debate. The powers of the President 
were discussed at length at the time the 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law 
were being debated and at the time the 
so-called Thomas bill was being debated. 
I recall very distinctly the eloquent re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas], when he quoted at length one 
of the most famous American constitu- 
tional lawyers, Mr. Corwin, in his great 
book on the constitutional powers of the 
Executive. 

All I am saying is that under the Re- 
organization Act the powers and juris- 
diction of the various committees are 
set forth. What do they include? The 
powers and duties of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare include ju- 
risdiction over measures relating to edu- 
cation and labor generally; mediation 
and arbitration of labor disputes; wages 
and hours of labor; labor statistics; and 
labor standards. 

What is involved in this dispute? 
Hours, wages, and mediation, Surely 
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the general problems of labor and labor- 
management would be a subject matter 
properly within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Mr. President, I am making this rec- 
ord so that when the vote is taken upon 
the appeal from the ruling of the Chair 
we may clearly understand what we are 
doing. I furthermore note in the REcorD 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the able Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Mayank], 
by letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor and Labor-Management Rela- 
tions acknowledged our jurisdiction in 
the field as it pertains to the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board; and by Executive order 
the President of the United States em- 
powered the Wage Stabilization Board 
to handle certain aspects of labor-man- 
agement disputes which affect the pub- 
lic welfare and the national security. 

There was a clearance of jurisdiction 
between the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. In fact, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare appointed the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives] as liaison 
officers between the two committees so 
that we would not get into each others 
hair with respect to jurisdictional prob- 
lems. 

In this instance jurisdiction lies in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Although it is not a matter of life and 
death as to which committee should 
handle the subject, it is a matter of ex- 
perience. The Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare traditionally has had re- 
sponsibility for labor-management law 
and labor-management relations. 

I believe that the ruling of the Chair 
is fair. I believe it is within the tradi- 
tions of the Senate. I believe it is within 
the meaning and purpose of the legis- 
lative reorganization act, and certainly 
it is within the intent and purpose of the 
exchange of correspondence between the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare with respect to the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective commmittees per- 
taining to the Wage Stabilization Board. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered the next 
order of business is the call of the calen- 
dar. There are four measures which, 
under a previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, were carried over to this call 
of the calendar. They will be called first. 
The clerk will call the first of the four 
measures. 





BILL PASSED OVER TO NEXT CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR 

The bill (S. 1331) to further imple- 
ment the full faith and credit clause of 
the Constitution was announced as the 
first measure in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that further study of this 


bill is desired. As the author of the bill, 
I am very glad to have further study of 
it made. I ask that the bill may be 
passed over to the next call of the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is requested that the bill be 
passed over to the next call of the cal- 
endar. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
does the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada refer to Calendar No. 1088, Senate 
bill 1331? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 





THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER 
STORAGE PROJECT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to make a statement. Last Friday I 
pointed out to the Senate that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the President 
were responsible for the delay in sending 
the Bureau of Reclamation report on the 
Upper Colorado River storage project to 
the Bureau and to the Congress. 

In that statement I pointed out that 
the Secretary of Interior had approved 
the Bureau of Reclamation report on 
June 26, 1951, but that because of some 
interdepartmental rivalries and criti- 
cisms of the report, the Secretary had de- 
cided that he would not send the report 
to the Bureau of the Budget or to the 
Congress until all the criticisms and 
questions raised had been resolved. 

I also pointed out that the Secretary 
had held a hearing at which all of the in- 
terested parties presented their points of 
view on the project, which of course in- 
cluded the criticisms raised by other de- 
partments and bureaus; and that having 
made that decision, he was obligated to 
stand by it and to proceed to comply with 
the reclamation law in the sending of 
the report to the Congress, ewen though 
there was some objection. 

At almost the same time the Secretary 
was refusing to take favorable action on 
the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, he has been making strong argu- 
ments in favor of the Hells Canyon 
power project on the Snake River in 
Idaho, even though many of the people 
of that State, including its two United 
States Senators and its Governor, were 
opposing the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
recommendation with respect to that 
project. The people of Utah and the 
people of the other upper Colorado River 
Basin States are astounded at the Secre- 
tary’s inconsistency in urging the Idaho 
project, to which the people of the State 
are very much opposed, and at the same 
time refusing to go ahead with the Colo- 
rado River project, although the people 
of the four States involved are unani- 
mous in support of the project. 

In the April 4 issue of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, published in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, appears a very able editorial on 
this question, entitled “Why Not Colo- 
rado River?” This editorial pointedly 
presents the case of the inconsistency in 
the stand of the administration on the 
two projects, and at the same time voices 
the suspicion that the Government 
agency, in favoring Idaho over Colorado, 
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is doing so because it is more interested in 
beating private enterprise to a project 
than it is in getting started on a project 
which is safe from private intrusion. A 
project of the latter sort is, of course, the 
Upper Colorado project, which is so im- 
mense that private enterprise has never 
seriously considered its construction. It 
is generally agreed that that project is 
one in which Government financing and 
construction could be justified both as 
a matter of economics and as a matter 
of the desirability of the project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Salt Lake 
City Tribune to which I have referred 
may be printed at this point in the Rrc- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy Not Cotorano RIVER? 


The apparent lack of enthusiasm of the 
Department of Interior for pushing the Colo- 
rado River storage project and participating 
projects in the upper Colorado Basin is being 
accentuated by its obvious enthusiasm for 
the big Hells Canyon power project on the 
Snake River in Idaho. 

One of the reasons given by the Secretary 
of Interior Oscar L. Chapman for delay in 
submitting the Colorado River planning re- 
port to the Bureau of the Budget and Con- 
gress is that he wants to resolve all conflicts 
before taking that step. 

We do not pretend to know how many peo- 
ple in Idaho are opposed to the Hells Canyon 
project or how many are in favor of it. But 
certainly all the conflicts in that State were 
not resolved before that proposed project was 
submitted to Congress. 

Another interesting aspect of the two pro- 
posed projects is their status with respect to 
governmental versus private enterprise de- 
velopment. Even the most avid advocates of 
governmental action in the development of 
natural resources have always contended that 
the primary responsibility of government is 
to do those things which private enterprise 
is unwilling or unable to undertake. 

In the case of Hells Canyon, a private 
utility does want to develop power resources 
with private funds. But no private interests 
are clamoring for an opportunity to build 
power and storage projects on the upper 
Colorado River and its tributaries. It is a 
reasonable assumption that the Colorado 
Basin developments will be carried out by 
government or they will not be undertaken 
at all and that Hells Canyon power will be 
developed by private industry if it is not done 
by government. 

The position of the Department of Inte- 
rior on the two proposals might therefore 
give rise to a suspicion that the Government 
agency is more interested in beating private 
enterprise to a project than it is in getting 
action on developments which are safe from 
private enterprise intrusions. 





ADJUSTMENT OF CONFLICTS IN 
DIVORCE DECREES IN VARIOUS 
STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent has been requested that 
Senate bill 1331, Calendar No. 1088, be 
passed over at this time and be called at 
the next call of the calendar. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next measure included in the 
special order will be called at this time. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of 
Mrs. Inez B. Copp and George T. Copp 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 643) for the relief of 
Mrs. Vivian M. Graham and Herbert H. 
Graham was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go cver. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





EXCHANGE OF LANDS NEAR FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION’S PRIMARY MONITORING 
STATION, PORTLAND, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 5369) to authorize the 
exchange of certain lands located within, 
and in the vicinity of, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s primary mon- 
itoring station, Portland, Oreg., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 





EXTENSION OF TIME FOR AUTHORI- 
ZATION OF LOCAL FLOOD-PRO- 
TECTION PROJECTS IN THE TEN- 
NESSEE RIVER BASIN 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) 
to provide an extension of time for the 
authorization for certain projects for 
local flocd protection in the Tennessee 
River Basin was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the joint reso- 
lution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
local flood-protection project consisting 
mainly of levees and flood walls in con- 
nection with the city of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was authorized by Congress in the 
Flood Control Act of 1941. The authori- 
zation provided that local interests must 
give assurances that they would provide 
the necessary lands and rights-of-way 
for the project. The act also provided 
that the authorization for local flood- 
protection projects covered therein 
would expire within 5 years after noti- 
fication of the local groups in regard to 
local cooperation, unless satisfactory 
assurances were furnished within that 
time. 

It is my understanding that the local 
interests encountered some legal prob- 
lems in connection with forming their 
districts, and were not able to give the 
required assurances within the 5-year 
period. 

This joint resolution simply extends 
the time in which they may comply with 
the requirements of the law. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas whether any costs are involved 
in the joint resolution, 





Mr. McCLELLAN. Nocost to the Fed- 
eral Government is involved. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The joint resolu- 
tion merely extends the time and gives 
the groups in interest an opportunity to 
meet the obligations which were placed 
upon them under the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair observes that an identical joint 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 350, 
Calendar 1287, has come from the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now ask that the Senate consider 
the House joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 350) to provide an 
extension of time for the authorization 
for ‘certain projects for local flood pro- 
tection in the Tennessee River Basin 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate Joint Resolution 112 is 
indefinitely postponed. 





LAKE CUMBERLAND, AT WOLF 
CREEK DAM, KY. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 359) to 
designate the lake to be formed by the 
waters impounded by the Wolf Creek 
Dam in the State of Kentucky as Lake 
Cumberland was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





RUFUS WOODS LAKE, CHIEF JOSEPH 
DAM, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The bill (S. 1989) to designate the 
lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Chief Joseph Dam in the 
State of Washington as Rufus Woods 
Lake was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Washing- 
ton shall hereafter be known as Rufus 
Woods Lake, and any law, regulation, docu- 
ment, or record of the United States in which 
such lake is designated or referred to shall 
be held to refer to such lake under and by 
the name of Rufus Woods Lake. 





EXTENSION OF SECTION 6 OF FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1944 


The bill (S. 2521) to revive and re- 
enact section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors 
for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 22, 1944, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HumpuHrey in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 


from Kansas that by means of one of the 
bills previously reported by our commit- 
tee, namely, an omnibus bill repealing 
a number of statutes which we thought 
were no longer active and needed, 
through error or inadvertance section 6 
of the Flood Control Act 1944 was re- 
pealed. 

This bill would revive section 6 of that 
act and would reenact it. The bill 
would revive legislation concerning the 
disposal of surplus water from dams 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 
That legislation was contained in sec- 
tion 6 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
which subsequently was repealed in 
Public Law 247, of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

While Public Law 247 was an act pro- 
viding for the amendment or repeal of 
certain Government property laws, 
many of which had outlived their use- 
fulness or were found to be unnecessary 
for other reasons, when the material 
for that act was being compiled, section 
6 of the 1944 Flood Control Act was in- 
cluded therein, apparently upon the un- 
derstanding that it dealt with a matter 
of surplus property of the Corps of En- 
gineers. When the bill was considered 
by Congress, the Corps of Engineers 
raised objection to the repeal of section 
6. However, through inadvertence that 
objection did not reach the Congress in 
time. 

Let me state what this bill will actual- 
ly do when it is enacted: At the pres- 
ent time, in the case of dams which 
were constructed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Army engineers are author- 
ized to contract with public interests and 
private interests for disposal of surplus 
water for industrial or consumer pur- 
poses. -By repealing section 6 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, we now have 
placed that authority in the General 
Services Administration. 

Therefore, the General Services Ad- 
ministration in order to dispose of the 
surplus water must take bids and must 
go through other proceedings, and that 
is not a satisfactory arrangement. The 
Corps of Army Engineers, which con- 
structs and operates the dams, should 
have authority to dispose of surplus wa- 
ter which can be made available for in- 
dustrial or domestic use. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield for 
a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the Army engineers are thorough- 
ly equipped with personnel and equip- 
ment to do that work? 

Mr. McCLELiLAN. Yes, and they are 
on the ground. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; they are on 
the ground, making contracts which are 
needed in order to service States, munici- 
Palities, industrial users, and the like. 
On the other hand, the General Services 
Administration is not equipped to do 
that work. 

Does not the Senator from Arkansas 
agree that that is the case, and that the 
repeal of section 6 of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act was an error, and that sec- 
tion should be reinstated? 
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Mr.McCLELLAN. That is correct, for 
if this matter is handled by the General 
Services Administration, the Corps of 
Army Engineers will have to tell the 
General Services Administration from 
time to time what to do in connection 
with these situations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In other words, 
the Corps of Army Engineers should have 
jurisdiction of matters dealing with the 
disposal of waters behind dams it has 
built. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. It would be 
of great convenience to the public au- 
thorities and to others who wish to con- 
tract for the use of such waters, to have 
this section of the 1944 Flood Control 
Act reinstated. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, it occurs to 
me that I should state that the restora- 
tion of section 6 of the act of 1944 will 
again put the Secretary of Defense, for- 
merly the Secretary of War, on all fours 
with the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to their power to deal with dams 
and reservoirs under their control. Un- 
der the powers the Secretary of the In- 
terior has, electrical power which is gen- 
erated at Government-built dams, and 
which is surplus to the needs of the Gov- 
ernment itself, may be sold through the 
agency of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Section 6 did not contain the term “sur- 
plus,” but it provided that wa:er which 
was surplus to the use of the Army en- 
gineers in regulating the flow of a chan- 
nel, or matters of that sort, including the 
flow of water for the immediate pur- 
poses of the Army engineers, might be 
sold. I submit that section 6 should be 
restored. 

There is another angle to this matter, 
which the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BuTLerR] has asked that I express 
in his behalf today. He was here a little 
earlier, but had to leave before we 
reached the call of the calendar. I 
should like to read a statement which the 
Senator from Nebraska prepared on this 
point, and which brings out the effect 
of this action upon the traditional con- 
cepts of water energy in the West. This 
is the statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska: 

The bill should be passed. I am not fa- 
miliar with the reasoning behind the repeal 
of section 6 of the Food Control Act of 1944, 
but the effect of the repeal of this section 
was to place waters in the reservoirs con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers in the 
Western States in the category of surplus 
property of the United States. This is 
against all concepts of water laws because 
the waters do not become the property of 
the United States by virtue of the construc- 
tion of reservoirs. The United States is 
merely an agent for the individual or the 
municipality, as the case may be, who can 
make beneficial use of the supply which may 
be created by the control of the waters flow- 
ing in the stream by means of storage. Sec- 
tion 6 merely provided that the Secretary 
of the Army and the Chief of Engineers must 
observe existing water rights and priorities, 
We want this policy continued and there- 
fore the bill should be passed. 


In that connection I call attention to 
the fact that the proviso in section 6 of 
the Flood Control Act of December 22, 


1944, reads: “Provided, That no contract 
for such water shall adversely affect then 
existing lawful uses of said water.” 

The repeal of section 6, carrying with 
it the repeal of that proviso, would give 
no protection to the vested water rights, 
if the law were to be administered by 
the General Services Administration. 
Consequently, I also feel, for the reasons 
cited by the Senator from Nebraska, that 
this proviso should be reenacted in order 
to protect the prior rights to water. For 
that reason, as well as those previously 
cited, the pending bill should be passed 
and the validity of section 6 restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 6 of 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and hurbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 890; 33 U. S. C. 708), is hereby revived 
and reenacted. 

(b) Numbered paragraph (59) of the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to amend 
or repeal certain Government property laws, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 
$1, 1951 (Public Law 247, 82d Cong.), is here- 
by repealed. 





DIKE TO PREVENT FLOW OF TIDE 
INTO NORTH SLOUGH, COOS 
COUNTY, OREG. : 


The bill ‘S. 2285) to authorize the 
construction of a dam and dike to pre- 
vent the flow of tidal waters into North 
Slough, Coos County, Oreg., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to call up Calendar No. 1286, 
House bill 5652, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered and that the 
provisions of the Senate bill be substi- 
tuted for those of the House bill since the 
Senate bill has amendments which will 
have to be considered by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5652) authorizing the Oregon State 
Highway Commission to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a dam and dike to pre- 
vent the flow of tidal waters into North 
Slough, Coos County, Oreg. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to amend the House bill by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause, and 
inserting Senate bill 2285 as reported by 
the Senate Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the House bill and in lieu thereof to 
insert the following: 

That authority is hereby granted to the 
State of Oregon, acting through its highway 
department, to construct, maintain, and 
operate, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, a dam and dike for preventing 
the fiow of tidal waters into North Slough 
in Coos County, in township 24 south, range 
13 west, Willamette meridian. 
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Sec, 2. Work shall not be commenced on 
such dam and dike until the plans therefor, 
including plans for all accessory works, are 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of the Army, 
who may impose such conditions and stipu- 
lations as they deem necessary for the pro- 
tection of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction of 
the dam and dike hereby authorized is not 
commenced within 1 year and completed 
within 3 years from the date of the passage 
of this act. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas is agreed to. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Arkansas also include 
in his request the amendment of the 
title, to conform to the amended title 
reported by the Senate committee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Ishall ask that the 
title be so amended. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN., I now ask that the 
title be amended as suggested. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the construction of 
a dam and dike to prevent the flow of 
tidal waters into North Slough, Coos 
County, Oreg.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2285 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 





AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AND 
EQUIP A GEOMAGNETIC STATION 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE—BILL PASSED TO NEXT 
CALENDAR CALL 


The bill (H. R. 3830) to authorize the 
construction and equipment of a geo- 
magnetic station for the Department of 
Commerce was announced as next i 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHCEPPEL. Mr, President, may 
we have an explanation of this measure, 
particularly with reference to the costs? 
Following the explanation, I should like 
to propound certain questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the present time, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has a laboratory in 
Maryland near a correctional institu- 
tion, and there has been constant irrita- 
tion, with damage caused by breaking 
into the laboratory. There is also a hog- 
pen nearby. Moreover, this is a mag- 
netic laboratory, and power lines in the 
vicinity are causing trouble. The agency 
has therefore made arrangements with 
the Army to lease a tract of ground in 
Virginia, which would be free from these 
objectionable features. The agency 


plans to move the laboratory to the Vir- 
ginia site. There is a limitation on the 
cost which would be assumed, of $1,575,- 
000, plus whatever additional costs may 
be contemplated, dating from January 1, 
1951. But the costs will be very close to 
$1,575,000. 
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It is an important laboratory. It is 
not really an expensive one, but impor- 
tant work is done in it. As the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is under the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Army has 
leased 174 acres of land to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on a 5-year basis, and 
it is thought that there will be no trouble 
in the future in regard to having the 
lease extended. I think 5 years is as long 
as the Army is permitted to make the 
lease. 

The Virginia site is advantageously lo- 
cated for the work of the laboratory, and 
it seems to me that it is very necessary 
that the laboratory be built and equipped 
after being transferred to the new loca- 
tion. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
note what the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado has said. The authoriza- 
tion under the bill is $1,575,000. I may 
say very frankly to the Senator from 
Colorado that I am somewhat reluctant 
to let a measure of this kind be acted 
upon on a call of the Consent Calendar, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has equip- 
ment at present which can be utilized. 

Certain inquiries have been made in 
regard to this measure in the form in 
which it is presently on the calendar. 
So, unless the Senator from Colorado 
has some serious objection, and unless 
the bill is of such urgency that it could 
not be delayed for perhaps a matter of 
2 or 3 weeks, I should like to have this 
bill go over to the next call of the cal- 
endar, during which time, there are pos- 
sibly three questions which could and 
would be cleared up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
sure it could wait 2 or 3 weeks, and I, 
of course, could not object if the Senator 
insists upon such action. However, the 
present laboratory is a grain building 50 
years old, and a fire hazard is connected 
with it, especially since it is located near 
a correctional institution. Within the 
building there are certain very valuable 
instruments, which naturally must be 
protected against the possibility of fire. 

I presume those valuable instruments 
are insured, at least for a part of their 
value. But if the Senator wants the bill 
to go over, there could, of course, be no 
objection to that. The Department of 
Commerce favors the bill, as do the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Army itself, the 
Secretary of National Defense, and ev- 
eryone else. But if there are any ques- 
tions I am not able to answer in regard 
to the bill, of course, if the Senator wants 
it to go over, it will have to go over. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that I will very much 
appreciate it if the bill can go over until 
next calendar call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
request of the Senator from Kansas, the 
bill will be passed over to the next cal- 
endar call. 

Does the Senator wish it included 
within the next calendar call? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I would say so, in 
all fairness to the Senator from Colorado 
that I should like to have it included in 
the next call. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I very 
much appreciate the Senator’s request. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the next bill on the calen- 
dar. 





TRANSFER TO THE NAVY OF CER- 
TAIN LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 
AT PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS. 


The bill (H. R. 3995) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain land 
and improvements at Pass Christian, 
Miss., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 





TRANSFER TO NAVY DEPARTMENT 
OF MAGNESIUM FOUNDRY AT 
TETERBORO, N. J. 


The bill (S. 2223) to authorize and di- 
rect the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to transfer to the Department of the 
Nayy the Government-owned magnesium 
foundry at Teterboro, N. J., was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to the Department of the 
Navy, without reimbursement or exchange of 
funds, the facility at Teterboro, N. J., known 
as the Government-owned magnesium 
foundry, comprising plancors 8 and 132. 





BROADENING OF DEFINITION OF 
SABOTAGE 


The bill (S. 1914) to amend section 
2151 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to sabotage, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would amend the definitions of 
“war premises” and “national-defense 
premises” as presently contained in sec- 
tion 2151 of title 18, United States Code, 
so as to include places wherein war ma- 
terial or national defense material is 
being or may be produced. 

The Department of Justice in urging 
enactment of this bill states that the 
definitions of war premises and national 
defense: premises as presently existing 
reveal a loophole on the sabotage stat- 
ute. Only those plants actually in use 
in connection with the production, man- 
ufacture, or storage of war material or 
national defense material are protected. 
If a plant is in the process of construc- 
tion, or in the process of conversion 
from a civilian use to a war production 
use or is being maintained in reserve 
as a stand-by plant, the sabotage statute 
as presently existing would not apply to 
acts committed against it with intent 
to injure, interfere with or obstruct the 
national defense of the United States. 

The committee is of the belief that 
these definitions should be amended so 
as to protect the many vital installations 
and facilities which are now without 
adequate protection because of the nar- 
rowness of the present definitions. The 
committee observes that the definitions 
of “war utilities” and “national-defense 
utilities” in this same chapter contain 
the broadened language. 
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The committee therefore recommends 
favorable consideration of this bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
will yield, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion based on this statement: 

It is suggested that enactment of this bill 
so as to include in the definition of war 
premises and national defense premises those 
which “may be” used for the production of 
war or national-defense materials might be 
challenged for vagueness in a case where the 
accused is charged with having had some- 
thing short of an actual intent to impede 
or to obstruct the defense effort. Thus, the 
adequacy of the statute as amended by the 
pending bill might well be questioned in a 
case where the proof of a commission of a 
crime is limited to establishing that an ac- 
cused had reason to believe that his act 
would injure or interfere with the war effort. 


I am particularly concerned insofar as 
that goes to the intent phase of the mat- 
ter. Does the Senator feel that if the 
bill were amended as suggested it would 
be too drastic, or would it be left to the 
sound discretion of the court as to the 
extent to which intent would have to be 
proved and actually shown? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the expression 
“may be” could be confused with “could 
be,” then perhaps there might be some 
merit in the objection raised; but I think, 
by and large, the committee’s report and 
this discussion, which becomes a part of 
the legislative history, will meet the 
situation. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it not true 
that the bill was approved unanimously 
by the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. And that the 
subject of intent was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the decision was that be- 
cause of the fact that intent must be 
proved, we overlooked some of the very 
general provisions of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the definition of 
“war premises” in section 2151 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The words ‘war premises’ include all 
buildings, grounds, mines, or other places 
wherein such war material is being or may 
be produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, 
mined, extracted, distributed, loaded, un- 
loaded, or transported, together with all ma- 
chinery and appliances therein contained; 
and all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, 
prisons, or other military or naval stations 
of the United States, or any associate nation.” 

Sec. 2. The definition of “national-defense 
premises” in section 2151 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 

“The words ‘national-defense premises’ in- 
clude all buildings, grounds, mines, or other 
places wherein such national-defense mate- 
rial is being or may be produced, manufac- 
tured, repaired, stored, mined, extracted, dis- 
tributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, 
together with all machinery and appliances 
therein contained; and all forts, arsenals, 
navy yards, camps, prisons, or other military 
or naval stations of the United States.” 
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DEBRA ELAINE EVANS 


The bill (S. 2089) for the relief of 
Debra Elaine Evans was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Debra Elaine Evans, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Tech. Sgt. and Mrs. Charles E. Evans, citizens 
of the United States. 





RELIEF OF CERTAIN DISPLACED 
PERSONS 


The bill (S. 2145) for the relief of cer- 
tain displaced persons was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
those provisions of section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, relating 
to date of application for an adjustment of 
immigration status, each of the following- 
named aliens may, at any time within 6 
months following the effective date of this 
act, apply to the Attorney General for an 
adjustment of his immigration status, and 
notwithstanding those provisions of said sec- 
tion 4 relating to date of entry into the 
United States and status at the time of entry 
each such alien shall, if he is otherwise 
qualified under the provisions of said sec- 
tion 4, be deemed to be a displaced person 
within the meaning of said section 4: 

Alfreds Dzerve, Zenta Dzerve, Elita Dzerve, 
Silvija Anite Dzerve, Artus Svede, Valija 
Svede, Ausma Svede, Ilgvars Svede, Aris 
Svede, Vilnis Svede, Janis Svede, Antons 
Sumskis, Laura Apse, Ivars Apse, Valija 
Bindemanis, Arthurs Ermansons, Anete Er- 
mansons, Karlis Sturmanis, Harijs Sicevs, 
Andrejs Sicevs,. Alide Sicevs, Lilija Sicevs, 
Benita Sicevs, Emma Langbergs, Alberts 
Langbergs, Ella Dankers, Vilis Dankers, Teo- 
dors Freimanis, Anna Freimanis, Marta Ak- 
mans, Aleksanders Grinups, Valdis Land- 
manis, Janis Liepa, Janis Zieds Kalupnieks, 
Arvids Berzins, Jekabs Snikers, Milda Snikers, 
Vilnis Snikeris, Janis Iesalnieks, Talivaldis 
Veinbergs, Imants Fridmanis, Aija Upite, 
Alfredsn Butlers, Anna Butlers, Taiga But- 
lers, Karlis Strelcs, Janis Freienbergs, Visval- 
dis Dzintarnieks, Augusts Stenclavs, Krists 
Stenclavs, Pauls Kurcbaums, Mirdza Kurc- 
baums, Rita Kurcbaums, Karlis Osis, Emma 
Osis, Andrejs Osis, Lisa Osis, Martins Arvids 
Innus, Haralds Zarins, Alfreds Ozolins, Valdis 
Feimanis, Fricis Paipals, Zenta Paipals, Eber- 
hards Oskars Cesnieks, Mihkel Reinla, Maimu 
Reinla, Oie-Ingrid Reinla, Karl Peet, Laine 
Peet, Haarry Peet, Rudolph Kermon, Johanna 
Kermonn; 

Mibkel Vesik, Anna Vesik, Arno Vesik, 
Ingra-Maij Vesik, Karli Salm, Mihkel Valm, 
Aleksei Valm, Theodor Valm, Jouzas Grigutis, 
Waylett Olsen, Marian Bierman, Zbigniew 
Bierman, Martin Roberts Brieze, Hermine 
Milda Brieze, Solveiga Daina Brieze, Rita 
Brieze, Dace Anna Brieze, Tekla Dikners, 
Gertrude Dikners, Janis Karlis Kleinbergs, 
Edite Kleinbergs, Milda Kleinbergs, Uldis 
Ozolins, Armins Ozolins, Adolfs_ Silins, 
Maija Silins, Adolfs Silins, Jr., Dagny 
Silins, Rudolfs Janis Skalbe, Irene Skalbe, 
Janis Uiktors Skalbe, Ilve Ingrida Skal- 
be, Juris Steinbergs, Marija Steinbergs, 
Edgars Steinbergs, Ilonce Gundega Stein- 
bergs, Velta Steinbergs, Julija Zuks, 
Ernests Zandbergs, Milda Zandbergs, Alek- 
sandre Vitols, Ludvigs Ulmanis, Vilmo K. Tu- 
rauskis, Karlis Trusis, Zenta Trusis, Aivars 
Trusis, Anis Tipans, Gutav Friedrichs Sillers- 
Kanders, Janis Stendzis, Ilge Stendzis, 
Imanis A. Stendzis, Janis Stendzis, Nikolajs 


Samsonovs, Dzidra Samsonovs, Janis Ritums, 
Andrej S. Pukulis, Janis Pienups, Anna Pien- 
ups, Inars Pienups, Arvids Lipbergs, Rudolf 
Lidums, Edite Lidums, Olaf Lidums, Karin 
Ligéums, Elvars Lans, Vilma Lans, Oktavija 
Linis, Arvids G. Kadegis, Edgar A. Kancans, 
Peteris S. Kazins, Janis Kripa, Alvine Kru- 
mins, Arvids L. Klavins, Ernests Kirkis, Elza 
Kirkis, Guntis Kirkis, Mikelis Kesteris, Ilse 
Kesteris, Andreus Kesteris, Antons Krievins, 
Vilma Krievins, Ilvija Zvirbulis, Paul Alex- 
ander Jankevics, Alise V. Jankevics, Imants 
Gorbanis, Peteris Galvanis, Ronald Aukstu- 
levic, Kazimicrz Kiedyk, Waclaw Kobelis, 
Mieczyslaw Telingo, Pavel Petuhow (alias 
Viadimir Vaulin), Vladimir Bondarenko, 
Adolf Teder; 

Edith Aniella Simson, Liidia Kunder, Ed- 
uard Kiss, Jans Voldemars Gaide, Kriss Eri- 
denvald, Alida Eridenvald, Ivars Eridenvald, 
Gustava Eridenvald, Vesma Eridenvald, Ar- 
vids Freimuts, Alise Freimuts, Inara Frei- 
muts, Elizabeth Amalija Freibergs, Valter 
Eidok, Hugo Evert, Aleksandra Evert, Mare 
Evert, Henn Evert, Alexanders Eizis, Jekaibs 
Dzintarnieks Emilijaz, Zuzanna Dzintarnieks, 
Ramons Ziguads Dzintarnieks, Nadina Dzir- 
kalis, Eriks Arturs Bills, Andrejs August S3erg- 
manis, Anastija Cakste, Anna Cakste, Ka- 
tarina Cakste, Elisebeth Lidums, John Bali- 
kitis, Adolf and Lucia Gailitis, and their chil- 
dren, Edith, Iiga, and Rolands, Anis Greve, 
Robert Guth, Fritz and Lena Harbarts, and 
their child, Tabita, Sanis Krinkles, Mikalis 
Kervis, Peter Lacis, Jahnis and Armanda 
Lamberts, and their children, Arnis and Har- 
old, Capt. John Rosenberg and wife, Mirdza, 
Arvis Strelis, Arnolds Strauntis, Kris and 
Eleanor Sudelis, and their child, Janis, Fanis 
Tisinish and wife, Olga, Valey Tipans, Miko- 
lais Virdseneek, Adams Freimanis, Lisa Frei- 
manis (his wife), and Lydia Ruta, and Marta 
(Martha) Freimanis (their minor children), 
Ants Altoja, Maria Altoja, August Kuigre, 
Aleksander August Liipa, August Maripuu, 
Heino Amandus Nomm, Mihkel Sutt; 

Mihkel Tapp, Tatjana Tapp, Gorgi Tapp, 
Maria Tapp, Nikolai Tapp; Johannes Voort- 
mann (Woortmann), Vilhelmina Voortmann 
(Woortmann), Helgi Voortmann (Woort- 
mann), Agu Aas, Bernt Erland Anderson, Ro- 
man Evel, Aine Adele Edal, Theobold Esberg, 
Adele Esberg, Juta Esberg, Hala Feder, Valter 
Huva, Leili Huva, Zinaida Haakmann, Agate 
Hanslep, Felix A. Heht, Velitsia Heht, Rein 
Heht, Endel Hiiesalu, Enn Kalde, Roman Kae- 
vando, Helmi Kaevando, Leopold Fritz, Kau- 
niste, Salme Kauniste, Taime Kauniste, Juri 
Kangur, Elisaveta Kangur, Arno Kangur, 
Elmar Keerd, Varner Reinhold Kukk, Fronelly 
Kukk, Maimo Kukk, Harald Kukk, Aleksei 
Lepp, Johannes Loosmann, Helmi Loosmann, 
Jaan Loosmann, Rein Lepson, Helmi Lepson, 
Ants Lepson, Indrek Lepson, Evald Ohakas, 
Olga Ohakas, Harry Oja, Ruth Oja, Helge 
Olga, Edward Ounpuu, Alviine Ounpuu, Juli 
Peeters, Edward Peht, Liida Piht, Miralda 
Piht, Bruno Muni Rotikko, Ida Rosilda Ruut, 
Pritt Ruut, Alfred Sigus, Linda Sigus, Lud- 
wig Sigus, Lembit Spuul, Voldemar Sooaar, 
Elmar Sepp, Albert Faagu Tischler, Vilma 
Tischler, Jaak Tischler, Juri Arnold Uustalu, 
Alice Uustalu, Ants Uustalu, Johan Uustal, 
Linda Uustal, Jaan Uustal, Herman O. Walter, 
Theodor Vaher; 

Hermi Bataskov, Peeter Bataskov, Evald 
Eevola, Therese Eevola, Maks J. Kersna, Salme 
Kersna, Heino Kiremia, Bernhardt Kose, 
Liidia Kattai, Evy Lantov, Valdeko Liivat, 
Johannes Paul Luts, Arnold Puntsel, Elmar 
Savisaar, Armilda Savisaar, Atso Savisaar, 
August Tomson, Alma Tomson, Juhan Umb- 
jarv, Rudolf Vooder, Roland Emmus, Leida 
Emmus, Toivo A. Kaaria, Lyyli Kaaria, Reijo 
T. Kaaria, Tuomo O. Kaaria, Tauno J. 
Kaaria, Yrjo Siermala, Kaisa V. Siermala, 
Kalle K. Siermala, Yrjo J. Haapanen, Esteri 
Haapanen, Seppo P. Haapanen, Anna-Liisa 
Haapanen, Timo J. Haapanen, Eira T. Haapa- 
nen, and Matti Viitala, Teodors, Austra, 
Imants, and Diana Kringelis, Janis Alberts 
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Kruza, Janis Stepe, Peteris Licis, Eriks Mak- 
simovs, Arturs Briedis, Karlis Treimanis, 
Michelis Maksimovs, Ernestine Savisaar, Arvi 
and Luise Maidra, George Madisum, Elmar 
Vaart, Felix, Aino, and Rein Keskula, 
Leonard, Hilda, Wello, and Hillard Weski, 
Heinrich and Elfrieda Redik, Elmar Alex- 
ander Kalme, Akulia Kalme, Alexis Kivi, 
Albert Valdamara Kampe, Albert V. Kaaria, 
Erkki J. Mannynvali, Eila I. Mannynvali, 
Martti T. Timonen, Maj-lis M. Timonen, 
Marja L. A. Timonen, Laina M. Puronen, and 
Sampo A. Santosalo. 





HARVEY T. GRACELY 


The bill (S. 2463) for the relief of Har- 
vey T. Gracely, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill, inasmuch as 
the amount involved is considerable? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
proposed legislation would pay to Harvey 
T. Gracely the sum of $17,640.23, which 
Mr. Gracely paid in order to avoid suit 
in connection with an alleged violation 
of OPA regulations. 

Mr. Gracely, who was in the business 
of selling high-grade sausage products 
at a higher price than most similar items 
were sold by other manufacturers, was 
induced to make his products available 
on a yearly basis rather than a seasonal 
basis, which practice he had for many 
years followed. In setting up this sys- 
tem, Mr. Gracely collaborated with and 
received the advice of the OPA Officials 
at all times, and there is nothing in the 
record that indicates that the OPA at 
any time was ignorant of the business 
dealings of Mr. Gracely, including the 
price he charged for his products. The 
Department of Justice memorandum 
shows that there is some intimation that 
with the Cleveland and Columbus district 
offices of OPA becoming consolidated 
and the advent of new personnel, Mr. 
Gracely’s prices were then questioned. 
Thereafter, a demand was made on him 
for the $17,640.23, which he paid in order 
to avoid suit. 

Inasmuch as at all times Mr. Gracely 
conducted his business completely above- 
board and with the full knowledge of the 
OPA, it does not seem equitable or just 
that he should be penalized in the 
amount that he paid, and the committee 
is further of that opinion when the Jus- 
tice Department memorandum indicates 
that there is a serious question as to 
whether or not the OPA regulations and 
the price schedules which they estab- 
lished were applicable to Mr. Gracely’s 
products. 

The committee therefore recommends 
that the claim be considered favorably. 





THE MORSE FORMULA IN THE 
TRANSFER OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
direct my attention for 5 minutes to an- 
other item. ; 

As Members of the Senate know, I 
watch very carefully each time the cal- 
endar is called for bills providing for 
the transfer of Federal property to 
States, municipalities, counties, and 
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other governmental bodies. .I desire to 
make a statement today in regard to 
several bills on the calendar, because I 
want the Recorp to show that I have 
checked each number very carefully, and 
I find none violating the so-called Morse 
formula. 

Calendar No. 1284, House bill No. 3995, 
involves a governmental transfer 
through the Secretary of Commerce to 
the Department of the Navy, and it 
therefore does not come within the prin- 
ciple which I have advocated for some 
years in regard to the transfer of Fed- 
eral property. 

Calendar Nos. 1325, 1326, 1327, and 
1328 are all bills which involve land 
transfers reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services, a committee of which I 
am amember. We have gone into each 
of the cases in the committee, and they 
in no way violate the principle I seek 
to protect, whereby Federal property is 
not given away by the Congress for 
nothing. 

Calendar No. 1266, House bill 5369, au- 
thorizes the exchange of certain lands 
located within and in the vicinity of the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
primary monitoring station, Portland, 
Oreg. Whenever a bill involves a 
transfer in the State of Oregon, I am 
particularly careful to see that it com- 
plies with the formula I have applied 
in regard to so many other bills. In 
regard to House bill 5369, I made exceed- 
ingly careful inquiry, and the informa- 
tion I elicited shows that on the esti- 
mate of the engineering personnel as- 
signed to the Portland station on the 
part of the Federal Government, the 
lands to be exchanged are of equal value. 

This bill allows for the construction 
of a highway by the State of Oregon over 
the land now owned by the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
exchange of land owned by the State 
of Oregon in lieu thereof, which land is 
stated to be of equal value and use to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

I close by stating that I wish to thank 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENpDRIcKSON], and their able staff, for 
the cooperation they have extended to me 
at all times in regard to the principle I 
have sought to apply in connection with 
the transfer of Federal property. When- 
ever in their research they have found 
any case in which my formula seems 
to be applicable, they have notified me, 
and they have always been very cooper- 
ative with me when I have not been on 
the floor of the Senate when the calen- 
dar was called, and have objected in my 
behalf. I thank them very sincerely for 
their gracious cooperation. 

I am glad to report that I find no 
bill on the calendar today which violates 
the formula which I have sought to pro- 
tect. 





HARVEY T. GRACELY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
(S. 2463) for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely is before the Senate, and has 
been explained by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran]. Is there ob- 
jection to its present consideration? 


There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harvey T. Gracely, 
the sum of $17,640.23, representing the 
amount paid by the said Harvey T. Gracely 
to the United States in settlement of liability 
for an alleged violation of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration regulations, the sales consti- 
tuting such violations having been made in 
reliance upon assurances of the legality 
thereof given by district officials of the Office 
of Price Administration: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
tHereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 





‘DULCIE ANN STEINHARDT 
SHERLOCK 


The bill (S. 2588) for the relief of 
Dulcie Ann Steinhardt Sherlock was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended (8 U.S. C. 601 (g)), Dulcie 
Ann Steinhardt Sherlock, daughter of the 
late Ambassador Laurence A. Steinhardt and 
Mrs. Steinhardt, shall be held and considered 
to have been residing in the United States 
during all the time she was residing abroad 
with her parents during her minority when 
her father was an Ambassador in the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 





BARBARA ANN SHEPPARD 


The bill (S. 2768) for the relief of 
Barbara Ann Sheppard was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Barbara Ann Sheppard, shall be held and 
considered to he the natural-born alien child 
of Master Sergeant and Mrs. Gordon B. Shep- 
pard, citizens of the United States. 





MR. AND MRS. THANOS MELLOS, 
MICHEL MELLOS, AND HERMINE 
FAHNL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 897) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thanos Mellos, Michel Mellos, and 
Hermine Fahnl, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “date”, to strike 
out “of their last entries into the United 
States” and insert “of the enactment of 
this Act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, Thanos 
Mellos, his wife, Elena Mellos-Nikolaidi, his 
son, Michel Mellos, and the son’s nurse, Her- 
mine Fahnl, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 


date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head taxes, 

Sec. 2. The Secetary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct 4 numbers from the 
nonpreference category of the appropriate 
immigration quota for the first year such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





MIDORI SUGIMOTO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1953) for the relief of Midori 
Sugimoto, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, and notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of that act, the minor 
child, Midori Sugimoto, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Lt. and Mrs. Thomas H. Malim, citizens of 
the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





REIMBURSEMENT FOR TRAVEL AND 
SUBSISTENCE EXPENSE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2545) to amend section 1823 
(a) of title 28, United States Code, to 
permit the advance or payment of ex- 
penses of travel and subsistence to Fed- 
eral officers or employees by one agency 
and reimbursement by another agency, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“employee,” to strike out “in attending 
court as a witness” and insert “sum- 
moned as a witness on behalf of the 
United States,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1823 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, be amended 
by the addition of a sentence reading as 
follows: 

“In any case which does not involve its 
activity, any department or agency may 
advance or pay the travel expenses and 
per diem allowance of its officers or em- 
ployee summoned as a witness on behalf of 
the United States, and later obtain reim- 
bursement from the department or agency 
properly chargeable with such witness’ 
travel expenses.” 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
for the purpose of the Recorp may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 1823 (a) of title 28, United States 
Code, provides for the payment of travel 
expenses and per diem allowances to 
employees of the Federal Government 
who are summoned as witnesses on be- 
half of the United States. This section 
permits the payment of these fees from 
the appropriation available for travel 
expenses if the appearance of the em- 
ployee involves an activity in connection 
with which such person is employed, 
However, this section makes no provi- 
sion for the advance of the expenses 








of an employee of one agency who ap- 
pears as a witness on behalf of the 
United States in a case which involves 
the activity of another agency. In ad- 
dition, the Comptroller General has 
ruled that such a practice would be 
improper under the present law. 

This bill would permit the advance 
of travel and subsistence expenses to 
Federal officers or employees by one 
agency and reimbursement by another 
agency when those persons are sum- 
moned as witnesses on behalf of the 
United States. 

The Attorney General urges the adop- 
tion of the proposed legislation. As an 
example of the need for it he cites the 
cases arising under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. The Comptroller General 
states that he has no objection to fa- 
vorable consideration of the biil. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I take it, from the Senator’s explana- 
tion, that the bill has the full approval 
of all the agencies involved. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It has; that is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. The 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 





RONALD YEE 
The bill (H. R. 607) for the relief of 
Ronald Yee was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





LORETTA CHONG 
The bill (H. R. 751) for the relief of 
Loretta Chong was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





MRS. MICHI MASAOKA 
The bill (H. R. 978) for the relief of 
Mrs. Michi Masaoka was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





ISAO ISHIMOTO 
The bill (H. R. 1158) for the relief of 
Isao Ishimoto was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





DOROTHEA ZIRKELBACH 
The bill (H. R. 1790) for the relief of 
Dorothea Zirkelbach was _ considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





HIDEO ISHIDA 
The bill (H. R. 1815) for the relief of 
Hideo Ishida was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





HISAMITSU KODANI 


The bill (H. R. 1819) for the relief of 
Hisamitsu Kodani was considered, or- 
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dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





MRS. CARLA MULLIGAN 


The bill (H. R. 1836) for the relief of 
Mrs. Carla Mulligan was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
timc, and passed. 





KAZUYOSHI HINO AND YASUHIKO 
HINO 


The bill (H. R. 2353) for the relief of 
Kazuyoshi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





CARL SCHMUSER 


The bill (H. R. 2370) for the relief of 
Carl Schmuser was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read: the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may revert to Calendar 1309, 
House bill 2370, so that I may make a 
statement with reference to it. The bill 
has been passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed, and I wish to make a 
statement as to my reason. 

This bill waives the racial barrier to 
admission into the United States in be- 
half of the half-Japanese husband of a 
citizen of the United States. The bene- 
ficiary is residing in China and his 
United States citizen wife is residing in 
Los Angeles with their daughter, also 
a citizen of the United States. In the 
absence of special legislation, the bene- 
ficiary of the bill will be unable to join 
his family in the United States for per- 
manent residence. I am advised that 
the person involved has just departed 
this life, and the bill should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada that the vote 
by which H. R. 2370 was passed be re- 
considered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 





LEDA TAFT 


The bill (H. R. 2403) for the relief of 
Leda Taft was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





MARK YOKE LUN AND MARK SEEP 
MING 


The bill (H.R. 2404) for the relief 
of Mark Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time and passed. 





MRS. AIKO EIJIMA PHILLIPS 


The bill (H. R. 2634) for the relief of 
Mrs. Aiko Eijima Phillips was consid- 
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ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 





ERIKA BAMMES 


The bill (H. R. 4343) for the relief of 
Erika Bammes was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





NAGAKUBO (ALSO KNOWN AS ROY 
MERVIN NELSON) 


The bill (H.R. 4691) for the relief of 
Nagakubo (also known as Roy Mervin 
Nelson) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





ELEFTHERIOS G. KOKOLIS 


The bill (H.R. 4774) for the relief of 
Eleftherios G. Kokolis was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





JOHN MICHAEL JURECEK 
The bill (H. R. 5297) for the relief of 
John Michael Jurecek was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





KAZUMI YAMASHITO 
The bill (H. R. 5322) for the relief of 
Kazumi Yamashito was considered, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





HANS WERNER BRISCO 


The bill (H. R. 5460) for the relief of 
Hans Werner Brisco was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





EUGENE KLINE 


The bill (H. R. 5551) for the relief of 
Eugene Kline was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





RUMI TAKEMURA 
The bill (H. R. 5685) for the relief of 
Rumi Takemura was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





KIMBERLY ANN CIBULSKI, ALSO 
KNOWN AS BELLE LEE 


The bill (H. R. 5920) for the relief of 
Kimberly Ann Cibulski, also known as 
Belle Lee, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed, 





JOSEPH YUKIO 


The bill (H. R. 6026) for the relief of 
Joseph Yukio was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 





MAUDE S. BURMAN 


The bill (H. R. 2962) for the relief of 
Maude S. Burman was announced as 
next in order. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the nature of the award sought 
to be covered in this enactment, may 
we have an explanation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would pay to Mrs. Maude S. Burman, 
of Hamilton, N. Y., the sum of $5,000 
as a gratuity for the death of her hus- 
band, Lt. Frank W. Burman, United 
States Naval Reserve, who died on July 
14, 1942, while on active duty with the 
United States Navy. 

Frank W. Burman was appointed a 
lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve, 
on July 6, 1942. He reported for duty 
July 10, 1942, at Norfolk, Va., and that 
same day put to sea. Lieutenant Bur- 
man died from natural causes at sea on 
July 14, 1942. 

Claimant herein applied to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for payment of 
national service life insurance and was 
advised that Lieutenant Burman had 
not applied for insurance. Claimant 
was further advised that the service- 
man’s case did not meet the requirements 
for gratuitous insurance. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
this claim is meritorious because Lieu- 
tenant Burman was not afforded proper 
opportunity to apply for national serv- 
ice life insurance. The committee em- 
phasizes that this gratuity shall in no 
wise be construed as a general precedent 
for future cases, because the peculiar 
facts in this case are so unique as to 
avoid the establishment of a general 
precedent. 

The committee therefore recommends 
favorable consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of House 
bill 2962? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Mrs. Maude S. Burman, of Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., the sum of $5,000 as a gratuity 
for the death of her husband, Lt. Frank 
Winfield Burman, United States Naval Re- 
serve, who died on July 14, 1942, while on 
active duty: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by arv agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary note 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 382) 
' to provide for setting aside an appropri- 
ate day as a National Day of Prayer was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
CITY OF MACON, GA, 


The bill (H. R. 4444) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey to the 
city of Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in 
the said city of Macon containing 2 
acres, more or less, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





RETROCESSION TO NORTH CARO- 
LINA OF JURISDICTION OVER 
HIGHWAY AT FORT BRAGG, N. C. 
The bill (H. R. 4796) to retrocede to 

the State of North Carolina concurrent 

jurisdiction over a highway at Fort 

Bragg, N. €., was considered, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and 

passed. 





CONVEYANCE TO COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS OF CERTAIN 
STREET ACCESS RIGHTS IN BOS- 
TON 
The bill (H. R. 4897) to authorize the 

Secretary-of the Navy to surrender and 
convey to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts certain rights of access in and 
to Chelsea Street in the city of Boston, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 





SALE BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF 
CERTAIN LAND AT SEAL BEACH, 
CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 4965) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to sell and convey 
to Sam Arvanitis and George Arvanitis 
a parcel of land consisting of 1% acre, 
more or less, situated at the naval am- 
munition and net depot, Seal Beach, 
Calif., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 





BLANK AMMUNITION FOR VETER- 
ANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The bill (H. R. 4949) to amend the act 
of February 10, 192, so as to provide free 
blank ammunition for veterans organi- 
zations for use in connection with fu- 
neral ceremonies of deceased veterans 
and for other ceremonial purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the bill, and of the costs involved. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, to begin 
with, I call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that the original report— 
Report No. 1400—failed to contain the 
comparision called for by the Cordon 
Rule; consequently a star print has been 
made, thereby fully complying with the 
Senate rules in this respect. 

Since February 10, 1920, the War De- 
partment has had authority to issue ob- 
solete Army rifles to veterans posts 
throughout the country. It has also had 
authority to sell to these posts blank 
ammunition for use in funerals, cere- 
monies, and so forth. 
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During the repatriation of our World 
War II dead who fell in overseas the- 
aters, it was the custom to provide the 
individual serviceman accompanying the 
remains with the necessary blank am- 
munition for use at the graveside cere- 
monies, in case such ceremonies were 
held. When the remains arrived at their 
destination this ammunition was turned 
over to whoever was ir charge of the fir- 
ing squad. 

The same procedure has been followed 
with respect to individuals returned from 
Korea. These ceremonies mean a great 
deal to our people and in cemeteries lo- 
cated in outlying districts, far removed 
from military posts and from our large 
national cemeteries, our veterans organi- 
zations perform a very splendid service 
in organizing firing squads and doing 
what they can to assure full military 
honors for the deceased. 

It will be noted that the foregoing ap- 
plies only to men who died in the service. 

At the present time increasing num- 
bers of veterans of World War I who 
have been out of the service for many 
years are coming to the end of their 
span of life. It is customary for our vet- 
erans’ organizations to give to these ex- 
comrades-in-arms the same last honors 
they are giving to men who died in the 
service. Blank ammunition is not is- 
sued for this purpose. There is much 
misunderstanding brought about by this 
fact, because the average person in the 
community does not understand that the 
ammunition furnished is only for those 
who died in the service. 

The Committee feel that the furnish- 
ing of a few rounds of blank ammunition 
at the graveside of our servicemen should 
not necessarily be predicated upon the 
man dying actually in the service. We 
feel that it would be entirely appropri- 
ate that blank ammunition for this pur- 
pose be furnished free except for the 
cost of packing, crating, and shipping. 
We also feel that in these troubled times 
the furnishing of this blank ammunition 
free for ceremonial purposes on our na- 
tional holidays is little enough to en- 
courage expressions of patriotism. 

We therefore concur in the provisions 
of the bill which would permit this blank 
ammunition to be furnished without cost 
except that the veterans’ organizations 
must themselves pay packing, handling, 
and shipping. 

The estimated cost of this bill was 
between $100,000 and $150,000 annually. 
That estimate was based upon the orig- 
inal text of the bill, which required the 
Federal Government to bear the cost of 
packing, handling, and shipping. The 
Committee feel that the requirement 
that these costs be borne by the veterans’ 
organizations will materially reduce re- 
quests made, and that the cost of the 
bill will be somewhere between the pres- 
ent annual sale cost of $28,000 under 
present law and the estimate of $100,000 
to $150,000 furnished by the Govern- 
ment concerning the original draft of 
the legislation. 

I may say further to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas that we felt that 
this service should be considered a part 
of the Government’s expense and obligae 
tion in connection with a burial cere- 
mony. The committee was unanimous 
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in feeling that the bill should be reported 
favorably. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming a question. As I 
understand, this proposed legislation will 
be applicable to all veterans’ organiza- 
tions which are approved by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in Washington. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. So that there will 
be no discrimination whatever? 

Mr. HUNT. None whatever. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, personally 
I wish that the bill had been reported in 
its original form. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming whether con- 
sideration was given to the problem with 
which some veterans’ organizations are 
confronted. I refer particularly to a 
veterans’ organization which is located 
near a national cemetery. I have in 
mind the situation of the American Le- 
gion post in the town of Sturgeon, 
S. Dak., which has a population of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000. Many times it 
finds itself called upon to provide the 
guard of honor for burials in the Black 
Hills National Cemetery, which is lo- 
cated approximately 2 miles from Stur- 
geon, S. Dak. I may say that it is called 
upon to provide such a guard of honor 
for nearly all of the burials in the na- 
tional cemetery. 

Of course, the members of the Ameri- 
can Legion post at Sturgeon are glad to 
take the time to perform that duty at the 
burials held in the national cemetery. 
Those buried there come from all over 
the State, and, I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, that 
some of them come also from the State 
of Wyoming, which is not very far from 
the Black Hills National Cemetery. The 
members of the Legion post provide the 
guard of honor and the ammunition 
which it is necessary to provide for the 
burials in order to render appropriate 
honors. 

Necessarily, when several burials are 
held in a national cemetery during the 
course of a year a Legion post in a town 
of less than 5,000 inhabitants finds that 
it becomes quite a burden. Iam wonder- 
ing why the Government should not also 
provide the cost of packing and handling, 
as well as the cost of the ammunition, 
that is used at burials in national 
cemeteries. 

Mr. HUNT. The committee felt that 
a slight check should be provided, in 
order to keep to a minimum the quan- 
tity of ammunition furnished and used. 
The charge for the handling and pack- 
ing was thought to be small, and per- 
haps negligible. The committee thought 
this was the best way of handling the 
matter. 

I agree with the Senator’s idea, how- 
ever. I am familiar with the case to 
which he referred. I would be very glad 
to accept an amendment covering the 
kind of situation which he has in mind, 
so as to provide ammunition free of all 
charges to the servicemen in that area 
for use in ceremonies to which the Sena- 
tor has referred. Does the Senator wish 
to offer such an amendment? 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill may be tem- 
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porarily passed over in order that I may 
work out an amendment with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming along the lines dis- 
cussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, under the unanimous-consent 
request previously entered I offer an 
amendment which I ask to have stated 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
2, line 5, after the word “but”, it is pro- 
posed to insert a comma and “except 
where supplied for use in ceremonies at 
national cemeteries,”. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which has just been stated is the 
amendment which was referred to in the 
colloquy with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt] a few minutes ago. It 
provides that the charges for transporta- 

ion and packing shall not apply where 
the use of the ammunition is for funeral 
ceremonies at national cemeteries. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I agree 
wholeheartedly with the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CAsE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





CHANGES IN LAWS’ RELATING 
TO GOVERNMENT REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 


The bill (S. 1139) making certain 
changes in laws applicable to regulatory 
agencies of the Government so as to ef- 
fectuate the recommendations regarding 
regulatory agencies made by the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the measure? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
main purpose of the bill is to effectuate 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission with respect to tenure of 
office of commissioners and board mem- 
bers of certain of the regulatory agencies, 

It would permit the President to re- 
move for cause only Commissioners of 
the Federal Power Commission, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, thus making the practice uniform 
with respect to all regulatory agencies, 

As Senators will recall, there have been 
separate reorganization plans proposed 
for certain other regulatory agencies, 
which plans have been passed upon by 
this body. None of these contained the 
proposals of the Hoover Commission 
with respect to tenure of commissioners. 

This bill provides that the Commis- 
sioners shall be removed by the President 
only for cause. At the present time the 
commissioners may be removed at the 
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pleasure of the President. The bill, if 
enacted into law, would take that power 
away and would establish uniformity in 
that respect by preventing removal of 
the commissioners in these agencies ex- 
cept for cause. 

The bill further attempts to avoid dis- 
ruption of the work of the various com- 
missions. 

As the law now stands, when the terms 
of office of the commissioners and board 
members of the agencies in question ex- 
pire these officials automatically go out 
of office, and thus a vacancy is created. 
This bill, if passed, would provide that a 
commissioner or board member of one of 
these regulatory agencies, even though 
his term expires, could continue in his 
Office until his successor has been ap- 
pointed and has qualified, but in no event 
for more than 60 days. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland if it is correct to say that the 
measure is opposed by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. O’CONOR. It is. 

*Mr. HENDRICKSON. May I ask the 
reasons for such opposition? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that in some re- 
spects it is opposed. The whole bill is 
not opposed. We admit that the proposal 
does not go as far as it was originally 
intended that it should go. However, we 
have sought to establish a meeting point 
between presidential powers and sena- 
torial powers, so as to have each pre- 
served, without doing violence to either, 
and also to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. 

In further answer to the Senator from 
New Jersey, I should like to say that the 
bill was approved unanimously by both 
the subcommittee and by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I understand 
that it has the approval of all the agen- 
cies affected. Is that correct? 

Mr. O’CONOR. In one or two re- 
spects they would have preferred the 
original provisions, which would have 
assured them continuous service. How- 
ever, generally speaking the agencies do 
recommend passage of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1139) 
making certain changes in laws ap- 
plicable to regulatory agencies of the 
Government so as to effectuate the 
recommendations regarding regulatory 
agencies made by the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Regula- 
tory Agencies Act, 1952.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, each of the Commissioners of 
the Federal Power Commission, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission shall be 
removable for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
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or malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause. 

Src. 3. Each of the Commissioners of the 
Federal Power Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Federal Come 
munications Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board shall, upon the expiration of 
the term of office for which he was appointed, 
continue to serve until his successor is ap- 
pointed and shall have qualified, but no per- 
son shall continue in office under this sec- 
tion for more than 60 days after the expira- 
tion of such term. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point an 
explanatory statement of the bill, which 
I have prepared, together with a state- 
ment prepared by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLetian]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR O’CoNoR 


In connection with the bill, S. 1139, mak- 
ing certain changes in laws applicable to 
regulatory agencies of the Government so as 
to effectuate recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, which has just 
been approved, I desire to submit the follow- 
ing statement for the information of the 
Senate. This bill was cosponsored by 13 
Senators and introduced in the Senate at 
the request of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report. It is designed to carry 
into effect those recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission contained in its report 
on regulatory commissions on which action 
has not previously been taken by the Con- 
gress. The Subcommittee on Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, of which it is my privilege to be 
chairman, has been considering this measure 
for more than a year. 

As originally introduced, S. 1139 would 
have (1) vested in the respective Chairmen 
of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Federal Communications Commission all 
executive and administrative authority and 
functions, now vested in each of these 
agencies; (2) extended the principle of bi- 
partisan representation to the National La- 
bor Relations Board and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System; (3) 
permitted the President to remove for cause 
only Commissioners of the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; and (4) provided for 
the continuation in office until the appoint- 
ment and qualification of a successor, of 
Commissioners and Board Members of the 
Federal Power Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, whose terms had expired, 

After careful consideration, the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee concluded 
that it would serve no useful purpose to re- 
submit to the Senate those provisions of 
the original bill which dealt with the vest- 
ing of executive and administrative author- 
ity in the chairmen, since they were virtually 
the same as the provisions of reorganization 
plans which had been rejected by the Senate 
during the Eighty-first Congress, by a sub- 
stantial vote. With respect to the extension 
of bipartisanship, the committee concluded 
that partisanship should play no part in the 
work of either the National Labor Relations 
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Board or the Federal Reserve System, and 
rejected this proposal. The provisions deal- 
ing with removal by the President for cause 
only were retained. The committee consid- 
ered at length those sections of the original 
bill which dealt with the continuation in 
office of board members and commissioners 
whose terms had expired. Although, on its 
face, this proposal appears to be in the pub- 
lic interest, since it would serve to elimi- 
nate gaps in the membership of these agen< 
cies, a closer analysis revealed that its re- 
tention would seriously affect the Senate’s 
authority to pass upon the fitness of mem- 
bers of these agencies, and might, under 
certain circumstances, result also in an un- 
desirable interference with presidential pre- 
rogatives. Accordingly, the committee adopt- 
ed a modified version which, it believes, will 
minimize the gaps in the membership of 
the regulatory agencies without doing vio- 
lence to senatorial and presidential preroga- 
tives. A detailed discussion and analysis 
of the problems raised by the original bill, 
and the basis for the committee’s action, 
have been set forth fully in the report ac- 

companying S. 1139. 

“gs. 1139, as amended by the committee, 
will permit the President to remove for cause 
only (inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office) Commissioners of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. This will bring 
these regulatory agencies into conformity 
with existing laws affecting the other six 
regulatory agencies. The bill also provides 
that members of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
National Labor Relations Board, whose terms 
have expired, may continue in office until 
the appointment and qualifications of a suc- 
cessor, but in no event for a period of more 
than 60 days after the expiration of such 
term. 

I also submitted on April 3, a report on 
another Hoover Commission bill, S. 1142, to 
expand the activities of the Department of 
Labor in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, 
introduced at the request of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report by eight 
Senators. 

This bill incorporated recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission made more than 3 
The Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation held full and complete hearings on 
this bill on February 1, 1952, at which time 
11 witnesses appeared in opposition to it, in- 
cluding representatives of the Citizens Com- 
mittee.. This opposition was primarily due 
to a changed situation which affected the 
most important section of the bill, proposing 
to transfer the Selective Service System to 
the Department of Labor. The recommen- 
dation was made by the Hoover Commission 
at a time when this Agency was performing 
a record-keeping service. However, now that 
the manpower problem is of paramount im- 
portance, all witnesses agreed that the Selec- 
tive Service System should continue as an 
independent agency. 

The second part of the bill would have 
transferred to the Department of Labor the 
determination of minimum wages of seamen 
on privately operated vessels, now performed 
as a routine function by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. Although this action was 
proposed by the Hoover Commission, the 
hearings developed the fact that these activ- 
ities were of real importance to operations 
of the Maritime Administration in connec- 
tion with its differential-subsidy program, 
but of little consequence to the Department 
of Labor, and that it would not be advan- 
tageous to transfer it as proposed. The sub- 
committee, therefore, recommended against 
the approval of the first two sections which 
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action was supported by the Citizens Com- 
mittee during the hearings. 

Concerning section 3 of the bill, which pro- 
vided for a joint study of industrial hygiene 
functions by the Secretary of Labor and the 
Federal Security Administrator, the commit- 
tee learned that administrative action had 
been initiated by these agencies shortly prior 
to the hearings. This action, which was 
apparently undertaken in anticipation of 
committee action, eliminated the need for 
further legislative action. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization sub- 
mitted these recommendations to the full 
committee at an executive session held on 
February 20, 1952, and the action recom- 
mended was approved unanimously. Al- 
though the bill was tabled for the reasons 
I have given, the committee instructed me 
to file a report with the Senate in order that 
it might be informed on the basis for this 
action. This report I am submitting to the 
Senate at this time with the request that it 
be printed. 

Mr. President, in view of the tremendous 
interest that has been expressed in the 
Hoover reports and the desire of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to give 
full and detailed study to all legislation sub- 
mitted to it which would carry these recom- 
mendations into effect, in addition to the 
action taken on the two bills above out- 
lined, I wish to submit to the Senate a fac- 
tual report relative to consideration hereto- 
fore given to these bills by the Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization of the Committee on 
Government Operations. I also wish to sub- 
mit for the record, detailed information rela- 
tive to action on these bills on which hear- 
ings are now pending. 

Of the 20 bills drafted by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, and filed 
by various Senators who were desirous of 
seeing that all the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations were adequately considered 
by the Congress, 13 were referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. Just 
so that the record may be clear, I believe 
the Senate will be interested in the devel- 
opments on these 13 bills. Some action has 
been taken on every one of the 13 bills re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, resulting in final disposition of 8 
of them, leaving only 5 on which the com- 
mittee will yet have to complete hearings 
and action. Of these, the committee has 
held repeated hearings on somewhat related 
bills, proposing the creation of Departments 
of Health, Welfare, and Social Security and 
Education, in both the Eightieth and Eighty- 
first Cungresses, and acted on three separate 
proposals then pending before the commit- 
tee. All failed of approval in the Senate. 

In order that the record of action may be 
clear as to the 13 bills referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations during 
the present Congress, I submit the following 
details as to the action taken to date: 

S. 1134, management of the executive 
branch of the Government: In a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, it was 
stated that if the Expenditures Committee 
(now the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions) suggested. to the President that he 
resubmit new reorganization plans on the 
ICC, FCC, and NLRB, which had been re- 
jected during the Eighty-first Congress, de- 
signed to overcome Senate objections to 
these plans, “the Congress would, in our 
opinion, have discharged successfully such 
responsibilities as it may have in respect 
to S. 1134.” The Citizens Committee agreed 
with your committee, that the proposed rec- 
ommendations affecting the internal opera- 
tions of the executive office of the Presi- 
dent, which were incorporated as legislative 
proposals in the bill, should be left to the 
President for implementation, particularly 
since some of the proposals were in conflict 
with other Hoover Commission recommenda- 
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tions. Thus, as to this bill, the committee 
completed all required legislative action. 

Before I leave this bill, I just want to 
point out that the primary reason that the 
Senate rejected the original plans dealing 
with the three regulatory agencies, which I 
have also discussed earlier in my comments 
on S. 1139, was that these plans would have 
placed all administrative functions of these 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative agencies 
in the chairman, and given him complete 
administrative control over their operations. 
Had the plans been permitted to become 
effective, it was argued by a majority of the 
Senate, the Chairman, who is appointed by 
the President, could have controlled the de- 
cisions of these regulatory agencies by es- 
tablishing an administrative set-up which 
would have been responsive to his will, and 
completely isolated the other members of 
the Commission. This, in the opinion of 
the Senate, might have destroyed the use- 
fulness and impartiality of these important 
agencies. 

S. 1136, to place in the Administrator of 
General Services responsibility for coordi- 
nation of certain miscellaneous activities in 
the District of Columbia: The Citizens Com- 
mittee wrote the committee that the trans- 
fer of certain functions of'the Government 
of the District of Columbia, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, and the Commission 
on Fine Arts, would “bring recommendations 
in the field of General Services to 100-percent 
completion.” The committee gave these 
proposals, incorporated in S. 1136, careful 
study. However, after hearing objections to 
the bill on the part of all the agencies con- 
cerned, to the effect that the proposed trans- 
fers were not conducive to improving the 
operations of these agencies—in fact, might 
prove to be detrimental in many respects— 
it was determined that this committee could 
not recommend favorable action to the Sen- 
ate. Furthermore, it was the view of the 
committee that the functions proposed to 
be vested in the General Services Adminis- 
trator could be transferred under authority 
already granted to the President, when the 
Congress approved a bill (also a recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission) to 
give him such authority. 

However, there were certain questions of 
policy involved, and the Committee on the 
District of Columbia suggested that these 
issues were within its jurisdiction and should 
be considered by that committee. The Com- 
mittee on Government Operations thereupon 
requested such rereference, which was 
agreed to by the Senate. 

As far as the Committee on Government 
Operations is concerned, this constituted ac- 
tion on S. 1136, at least to the extent that 
your committee is willing to recommend ace 
tion in the Senate. 

S. 1146, to establish a temporary National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations; 
and S. 1166, to create a commission to make 
a study of the administration of overseas ac- 
tivities of the Government: These two bills 
were reported favorably by this committee. 
Hearings were held on S. 1166, and both bills 
passed the Senate under unanimous con- 
sent. They were recalled, however, by action 
of the Senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], who requested that the vote by 
which they were passed be reconsidered, 
Both are now pending on the Senate Calen- 
dar. (See Senate Reports Nos. 544 and 543). 

S. 1147, Transfer of the Displaced Persons 
Commission and the War Claims Commission 
to the Department of State: The Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization gave both of these 
proposals careful consideration. It reached a 
decision, however, that the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission in respect to the 
transfer of these organizations to the De- 
partment of State, contained in its Conclud- 
ing Report, while in conformity with its gen- 
eral objective of eliminating agencies report- 
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ing to the President wherever possible and 
placing them under a cabinet officer, were not 
such as to cause our committee to give ap- 
proval. The facts developed in connection 
with the proposed transfer convinced the 
committee that none of the functions per- 
formed by these commissions had any direct 
relation to the activities of the Department 
of State. Since both commissions had been 
created originally by actions initiated by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee 
on Government Operations recommended 
rereferral of the bill to that committee, 
so that every possible consideration could be 
given to its proposals. As a matter of fact, 
to all intents and purposes, the objectives 
sought by the Hoover Commission will be 
attained when both complete their work. 
The Displaced Persons Commission will ter- 
minate on June 30, 1952 and the War Claims 
Commission is scheduled to wind up at a 
later date. 

S. 1149, reorganization of the Department 
of Agriculture: The full committee held ex- 
tensive hearings on this bill during August 
and September of 1951, and, after careful 
analysis and conferences with representa- 
tives of the Federal departments affected 
and representatives of farm organizations, 
a committee bill in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the original proposal was consid- 
ered by the committee in executive sessions. 
Firally, the committee determined on Tues- 
day :iorning, April 1, that the bill con- 
tained so much substantive policy matter 
that it would be inappropriate to act, at 
least without consultation with the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture in the House and 
Senate. It was also the view of the com- 
mittee that the reporting of a bill which 
contained only certain minor aspects of the 
over-all Hoover Commission Report on Agri- 
culture would not accomplish the real ob- 
jective of bringing about a complete revision 
of the operations of the Department of Agri- 
culture in line with the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The committee, 
therefore, instructed the chairman of the 
committee to submit the bill to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture with 
a request that they advise the Committee 
on Government Operations as to what action 
they would recommend be incorporated in 
the policy field in order that the program 
may be properly integrated in any reorgani- 
za:ion measure that the committee may 
approve. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCLELLAN 


The committee, in executive session today, 
voted to defer action on S. 1149, to provide 
for the reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The committee recognized the need for a 
reorganization of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the necessity for revising its 
Fre--nt structure and operations. The ac- 
tion taken by the committee was due to 
diciculties encountered in drafting a bill 
which would overcome valid objections 
raised at the hearings held in 1951, by Fed- 
eral officials and farm organizations, pertain- 
ing primarily to policy problems involved. 

The chairman was instructed to submit 
the bill, as revised by the committee, to 
members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Agriculture in order that those 
committees might be afforded an opportunity 
to study the substantive matters coming 
within the jurisdiction of such committees. 
They will be requested to advise the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations as to ap- 
propriate action that should be taken to 
conform to legislative policies established 
under their jurisdiction. These committees 
have had various aspects of the proposed 
legislation under consideration for many 
years, and any reorganization bill should 
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accord with legislative policies established 
by the Congress. 

The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions held that, if it were to approve a bill, 
it would have primary jurisdiction only over 
reorganizational aspects. It was the view of 
the committee that the reorganizations pro- 
posed in the bill, as revised, closely con- 
forms to the authority already vested in the 
Department, and that to approve the bill 
without adequately dealing with the more 
important aspects of the agricultural pro- 
grams, which the committee felt also needed 
extensive revisions, would not accomplish 
the real objectives of reorganizing the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It was the view of the committee that the 
approval of the reorganization aspects with- 
out ‘a thorough and complete evaluation of 
the entire structure and operations of the 
Department and its field activities would not 
accomplish the objectives recommended by 
the Hoover report. 

Five bills on which action is pending: 
This leaves a residue of five bills before the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions—all of which are highly controversial. 
These bills have been referred to the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization, of which I am 
chairman, and hearings have been in progress 
since February 29 on one of these measures, 
S. 1140, establishing a Department of Health. 
They were concluded on April 3 and all who 
indicated a desire to submit views that might 
be helpful to the committee have had an 
opportunity to testify. 

This bill, S. 1140, and another Citizens 
Committee bill, S. 1145, establishing a De- 
partment of Social Security and Education, 
were the subject of extensive hearings during 
the Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses, 
Various proposals designed to accomplish 
objectives closely related to these two meas- 
ures, were given long and careful study at 
that time. The Subcommittee on Reorgan- 
ization, in spite of the fact that the Congress 
has expressed itself on several previous oc- 
casions as being opposed to these bills, for 
numerous reasons, expects to again hold 
hearings on S. 1143 in addition to S. 1140, in 
order that there can be no foundation for 
any statement that the Congress, the com- 
mittee, or the subcommittee has in any way 
neglected its duties or responsibilities. 

The subcommittee on reorganization ha‘ 
previously scheduled tentative hearings on a 
bill, S. 1151, providing for the reorganization 
of the Veterans’ Administration, to be held 
around the middle of February. The House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs announced, 
however, that it was holding hearings on a 
companion bill, and the subcommittee, 
therefore, decided to defer action on this 
bill until it had disposed of some of the other 
measures and the House Committee had com- 
pleted its hearings. It is expected that the 
subcommittee will hold hearings on S, 1151 
as soon as it can dispose of S. 1140. 

This leaves a residue of two bills, 8S. 1150, 
Department of the Treasury, and S. 1143, 
Department of the Interior. Many of the 
proposals made in the bill, S. 1150, have 
already been considered in detail by the 
Committee on Government Operations or by 
the Congress. These actions include the 
proposed creation of an Accountant General 
in the Treasury Department, the transfer of 
RFC, FDIC, and the Export-Import Bank to 
the Treasury Department, and the purchase 
of blanket or position schedule bonds for 
Federal employees by the Government. One 
aspect of another provision, relating to re- 
organization and the creation of a Revenue 
Service in the Treasury Department, combin- 
ing the Bureaus of Internal Revenue and 
Customs, was also incorporated in Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1952, to reorganize the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue which became 
effective on March 15, 1952. But despite the 
fact that many phases of the bill will have 
received previous consideration and will have 
been acted upon by this or some other com- 
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mittee, the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion expects to hold hearings on this bill in 
order that all its provisions may be fully 
considered and acted upon. 

The final bill, S. 1143, relating to the re- 
organization of the Department of the In- 
terior, contains one of the most controver- 
sial of all issues coming out of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, the transfer 
of the civil functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers from the Department of the Army to 
the Department of the Interior. There is 
widespread opposition to this proposal and 
indications are that extensive hearings will 
be necessary in order that the subcommittee 
may develop all of the facts. Particularly at 
this time, the administration of the civil 
functions of the Corps of Engineers, which 
is proposed to be transferred from the De- 
partment of Defense, must be carefully evalu- 
ated in relation to its operations under the 
defense program. 

Other aspects of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of the Interior are 
being or have been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and other 
committees, including the creation of a 
Water Development and Use Service and a 
Buildings Construction Service. Since the 
subcommittee is of the opinion that this bill 
is of such magnitude in its coverage, involves 
so many extraneous issues which overlap the 
jurisdiction and policy determinations of 
other committees in the Congress, such as 
Interior and Insular Affairs and Public Works, 
and will conflict with other proposed con- 
struction and water resources and develop- 
ment programs, the Subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Government Operations 
will find it necessary to devote a great deal 
of time and study to the bill before final 
action may be taken. 

As will be seen from the above facts, the 
Committee on Government Operations has 
devoted much of its time and efforts toward 
a full evaluation of all the recommendations 
contained in the Hoover reports and legis- 
lation referred to it which would give legis- 
letive sanction to these reorganizaticns. 
The committee will continue these studies 
and expects to give all agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals a full opportunity to 
have their views recorded for or against all 
reorganization proposals now pending before 
the committee. 

I am submitting this preliminary report 
to the Senate in order that Members of this 
body may have the facts regarding action 
taken insofar as the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is con= 
cerned up to this time. I have also endeav- 
ored to outline the remaining proposals deal- 
ing with this important work and wish to 
assure Members of the Senate that the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization will con- 
tinue, as it has in the past, to devote its 
efforts toward the activation of desirable re- 
organizations in the executive branch based 
on the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Your committee’s objective is to fully 
evaluate all those proposals of the Hoover 
Commission, and to take action on its recom- 
mendations when, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, they will improve the administra- 
tion and efficiency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or effect economies in its operations, 


DIRECT HOME AND FARMHOUSE 
LOANS TO ELIGIBLE VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 5893) to make addi- 
tional funds available to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs for direct home 
and farmhouse loans to eligible veterans 
under title IIf of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 
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THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I should like 
to take opportunity thus afforded to me 
to make a very brief statement on an 
aspect of the steel industry seizure which 
I do not believe has received the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the steel plants, many of 
whom are in my own State of New York. 
These steel workers and other employees 
of the steel companies have, under State 
laws, enjoyed down to last midnight the 
protection of workmen’s compensation 
for injuries they incurred in the course 
of their employment. In New York 
State, as also in California and New 
Jersey, the workers enjoy also the pro- 
tection of insurance benefits for non- 
occupational temporary disabilities. 

Under Presidential seizure during 
World Wars I and II, there was confu- 
sion with regard to the workmen’s com- 
pensation rights of workers in the seized 
plants with respect to accidents that 
occurred after the seizure became effec- 
tive. When Montgomery Ward was 
seized in 1944, the Federal Government 
took out a policy of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance on a voluntary basis, 
and the insurance companies in that 
policy waived the issue of Stete jurisdic- 
tion with respect to workmen’s compen- 
sation claims. This prompt action of 
the Federal Government in the Mont- 
gomery Ward situation helped to avoid 
confusion, so that employees did not find 
themselves helpless in asserting their 
State workmen’s compens:.tion claims 
under Federal operation. 

Unless the Secretary of Commerce has 
already done so, Mr. President, I believe 
that he should very promptly take out 
voluntary insurance coverage for work- 
men’s compensation in the seized plants; 
and, with respect to the States with cash 
sickness benefit laws, he should bind 
coverage for those claims, as well. Un- 
less he does this, there is certain to be 
confusion among the workers in the steel 
plants and needless deprivation of social 
insurance rights to which they have be- 
come accustomed and to which they are 
morally entitled, notwithstanding legal 
barriers that may be raised under the 
seizure. 

Under our New York State laws the 
sickness benefits of the steel workers are, 
for the most part, benefits that have been 
negotiated through collective bargaining 
with their employers. These benefits 
are insured with insurance companies on 
such terms that the question as to 
whether the carrier is liable, if the em- 
ployees are indeed now employees of the 
Federal Government, naturally arises. 

Workmen’s compensation is a program 
with which I was much concerned when 
I was a member of the New York Legisla- 
ture. This form of insurance and the 
newer disability benefits in force there 
constitute sound methods of social in- 
surance for workers. No hasty action by 
the Chief Executive should be permitted 
to impair them. 
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DIRECT HOME AND FARMHOUSE 
LOANS TO ELIGIBLE VETERANS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I renew my request for an explanation 
of House bill 5893, Calendar 1331. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
present in the Chamber a Senator who 
can give an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. If no Senator 
who can explain this bill is present at 
this time, under the circumstances I ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the calen- 
dar. I hope some Senator will ultimately 
be present to explain the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
will be done, and we shall await an ex- 
planation. 

The Chair sees the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAyBankK], chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
entering the Chamber. Does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey wish to ask at 
this time for an explanation of House 
bill 5833? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I ask for an explanation of the 
bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I was not in the Chamber 
when the request for an explanation was 
made. I wasin the Appropriations Cum- 
mittee in connection with its action on 
the supplemental appropriation bill. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Jersey that House bill 5893 was unani- 
mously reported by the Banking and 
Currency Committee at its last meeting, 
last Tuesday. 

The bill would make available addi- 
tional funds not to exceed $12,030,000 
to provide for the making of additional 
direct loans under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act in areas where VA-zuar- 
anteed 4-percent loans are not available 
from private sources, 

The stand-by direct loan progrem of 
the Veterans’ Administration was orig- 
inally recommended by your committee 
when it reported the Housing Act of 
1950. The program was authorized in 
recognition of the fact that many World 
War II veterans, particularly those liv- 
ing in smaller towns and in semirural 
areas, were unable to find private lend- 
ers willing to make VA-guaranteed 4- 
percent home loans. The strictly stand- 
by and supplemental character of the 
direct-loan program was underscored 
by requirements in the law that the Ad- 
ministrator could make direct lIcans 
available only in those areas where pri- 
vate capital is not available for GI 4- 
percent loans, and that the veteran show 
that no private lender in the community 
is willing to make him a GI 4-percent 
loan. The basic purpose of the law has 
been faithfully administered and has 
fulfilled a real service in meeting the 
needs of veteran home buyers who do 
not live in the larger urban sections of 
the country where private capital for 
VA-guaranteed 4-percent loans has been 
relatively in better supply. 

The present resources of the fund are 
virtually exhausted and the Veterans’ 
Administration is unable to meet the de- 
mand for direct loans in the areas now 
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designated as eligible. The Senator 
from South Carolina is hopeful that the 
additional funds provided by this bill 
will serve to meet most of the expected 
demand for direct loans in the desig- 
nated areas. 

This bill does not provide for making 
available the full $125,090,000 immedi- 
ately. It would employ a method which 
would spread the funds out over the life 
of the direct-loan program which ex- 
pires June 30, 1953. The sum of $25,- 
000,000 would be made immediately 
available between the date of passage of 
the bill and July 1, 1952, and thereafter 
a maximum of $25,000,000 per calendar 
quarter would be made available. How- 
ever, the $25,000,000 which is made 
available each quarter is to be reduced 
by the dollar amount of sales of direct 
loans made in the preceding quarter. 
Thus, the amount of new borrowing 
from the Treasury will be directly re- 
duced below the $25,000,000 per quarter 
maximum to the extent that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is successful in sell- 
ing direct loans previously made to pri- 
vate lending institutions in the preced- 
ing quarter. 

In the wording of the bill (H. R. 5893) 
as referred to the committee, there was 
some question as to whether the initial 
$25,000,000 to be made available between 
the date of passage and July 1, 1952, is 
to be reduced by direct-loan sales in the 
preceding 3-month period. We consid- 
ered that question and believe that the 
phrasing of the bill is sufficiently clear 
to express the legislative intent that the 
initial $25,000,000 sum should not be 
made subject to the deduction of pre- 
vious sales. 

I wish to emphasize that the addi- 
tional direct loans which would be made 
possible by this bill, as are those hereto- 
fore made, will be confined generally 
to the nonmetropolitan areas of the 
country so that nearly all direct loans 
will be made in the smaller towns and 
rural areas of the country. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the record of defaults on loans 
made has been less than one-tenth of 
1 percent—in fact it may be as low as 
one-one hundredth of 1 percent. 

I should like further to point out that 
when the Governmen: makes a loan un- 
der these circumstances, there is a profit 
to the Government, in view of the fact 
that the interest rate charged on the 
loan by the Government is greater than 
the interest rate the Government has to 
pay on money it borrows. 

The situation is that in various rural 
areas and semirural areas and other 
communities the banks do not have the 
funds available for making such loans. 

As I have said, the record of repay- 
ment has been virtually perfect. 

The committee was unanimously in 
favor of the bill. While the committee 
did not hold any hearings on this bill, 
the chairman received representations 
from the veterans’ organizations, includ- 
ing the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 
Veterans, and other interested groups. 
They urged very strongly that such loans 
are necessary for those veterans in areas 
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where no GI mortgage funds are avail- 
able. 

I have previously stated that the rec- 
ord will show that less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the loans which have been 
made are in default. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina, and I be- 
lieve the bill is a good one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
House bill 5893, Calendar No. 1331? 

There being no objection, the bill— 
H. R. 5893—to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for direct home and farm- 
house loans to eligible veterans, under 
title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PAULA SLUCKA (SLUCKI) AND ARIEL 
SLUCKI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 997) for the relief of Paula Slucka 
(Slucki) and Ariel Slucki, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 1, line 10, after the word “deduct”, 
to strike out “one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available” and insert “the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that 
such quota or quotas are available,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Paula Slucka (Slucki) and Ariel Slucki shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees and head taxes. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to each such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DR. NICOLA M. MELUCCI—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1324) for the relief of Dr. 
Nicola M. Melucci was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, are the re- 
ports on the remaining bills on the cal- 
endar on our desks? I do not find the 
reports on my desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the bills appear- 
ing on the calendar at this point were 
reported only yesterday, and the reports 
on them are not available. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr.MAYBANK. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that I may return at this time to 
the Appropriations Committee, where we 
are writing up the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. In case an explanation is 
requested for any other measure which 
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has been reported from my committee, 
I ask that I be called from the Appro- 
priations Committee. Meantime, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused to return there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. Any bills 
pertaining to the Banking and Currency 
Committee will, if an explanation is re- 
quested, be placed at the foot of the cal- 
endar, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee will be notified. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Chair. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that the Mem- 
bers on the minority side who are serving 
on the minority committee in connec- 
tion with the call of the calendar today, 
have had before them the advance sheets 
and the reports on these bills. I under- 
stand that on some of these measures 
the reports have been obtainable only 
since yesterday evening. I think that 
explanation should be made. 

However, I know that some Members 
of the Senate have not had access to the 
reports, by reason of the fact that these 
measures were placed on the calendat 
so late. 

Mr. LONG. Iam one of those Mem- 
bers. Therefore I must ask for an ex- 
planation of the bill which has been 
reached at this point, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state that all bills fol- 
lowing Calendar 1331, House bill 5893, 
and beginning with Calendar 1332, Sen- 
ate bill 997, were reported as of yesterday 
or this morning. Therefore, printed re- 
ports on the bills are not available to 
Members of the Senate, except for re- 
ports which have been available to the 
committees, and are in the hands of the 
committee chairmen, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Loui- 
siana wishes to have an explanation of 
the bill; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is Senate bill 1324, Calendar 1333, a bill 
for the relief of Dr. Nicola M. Melucci. 
This bill grants the status of permanent 
residence in the United States to a 29- 
year-old native and citizen of Italy. He 
last entered the United States in 1948, 
to attend the Graduate Schoo! of Medi- 
cine of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He completed his studies, and served a 
2-year residency at the Graduate Hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia. He is presently 
serving a residency in New York City 
for further studies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that it 
seems to me it is rather out of order 
for the Senate to proceed to consider 
bills on which no committee reports are 
available or on which Senators have to 
obtain advance sheets from the printer 
in order to know what the bills are 
about, 
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I do not know the amount of relief 
provided for in the bill or in the re- 
maining bills of this type. 

Mr. McCARRAN. This is an immi- 
gration bill. I hold the committee re- 
port in my hand. 

Mr. LONG. No committee report on 
the bill is on my desk. I do not know 
whether a report on the bill is available 
to other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state that the reports on the bills 
appearing at this point on the calendar 
were received too late for the pages to 
place them in the regular file of each 
Senator. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to be fair with the Members of the 
Senate. The bills which we now have 
before us were approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee at noon yester=- 
day, and were approved by a unanimous 
committee; otherwise they would not be 
here. But if Members of the Senate 
believe that they would like to have the 
printed reports in their hands, I cer- 
tainly, for one, will not insist upon con- 
sideration of the bills at this-time. I 
want the Senate to know what we are 
doing with reference to every bill with 
which I have anything to do. So far as 
I am concerned, I am only trying to clear 
the calendar. I would like to have the 


calendar cleared, if it is agreeable to 
all Members of the Senate; but if it is 
not, the whole category of bills from this 
point on the calendar may go over. 
Mr.LONG. Mr. President, based upon 
that explanation, I must object to con- 


sideration of the remainder of the bills 
on the calendar. It simply seems to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana that it 
is a responsibility of Senators who are 
not on the committees to inform them- 
selves as to what these bills are; and, 
although there is no reason, to the best 
of my information and understanding, 
why these bills should not be passed, 
nevertheless I believe that, as a matter 
- of sound procedure, it is not desirable 
or wise for the Senate to pass on bills, 
the reports on which are not available 
to Senators. Therefore, I must object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Louisiana there is one bill I would like 
to have the Senate consider. It is calen- 
dar No. 1344, Senate bill 2696, conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of 
the United States to consider and render 
judgment on the claim of the Cuban- 
American Sugar Co. against the United 
States. What is done in that bill is to 
approve the right of the parties to ex- 
ecute action in the United States Court 
of Claims. I desire to make a brief 
statement about it, Mr. President. 

This bill confers jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on a claim for refund of 
overpaid income taxes. 

The committee based its favorable 
recommendation on the fact that the 
claimant, while conducting negotiations 
on the administrative level with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, hoping to 
obtain a refund without resort to the 
courts, and acting in good faith, finally 
was put in a position where the statute 
of limitations prevented a court deter- 
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mination of the dispute on the merits, 
This bill would permit such a determi- 
nation. 

This is a case in which the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue made a 
formal finding that certain taxes had 
been overassessed, but never took for- 
mal action for refund or abatement, con- 
tinuing negotiations until the statute 
had run. The committee felt a court 
should decide the case on its merits. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator what the position of the 
Government agency involved in this mat- 
ter was? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Government 
agency is opposed to it. 

Mr. LONG. If the Government 
agency were favorable to it, I would not 
insist upon seeing a committee report 
on the bill. However, since the Govern- 


ment agency is opposed to it, I believe - 


Senators should have available to them 
the committee report before acting on 
this bill. Therefore I must object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
I inquire whether the report on Senate 
bill 2696, Calendar No. 1344, is now avail- 
able in the Senate Chamber? I havea 
copy of it. That is one bill I should like 
to have passed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate may 
revert to this bill at some later time this 
afternoon. In the meantime, I shall be 
glad to make a study of the report, for 
my own satisfaction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that, after other bills which 
have gone to the foot of the calendar 
and other measures which were included 
in the unanimous-consent request have 
been disposed of, the Senate may then 
return to this bill. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
the bill affecting war powers, there is 
also a joint resolution, and an appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair, all of which 
would have to be considered before this 
bill could be considered under the unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, my 
understanding is that the Senator from 
Louisiana objects to the consideration of 
all the bills on the calendar, from this 
point on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. However, I ask the 
Senator’s further consideration as to 
this one bill, and then I shall move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar 1379, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 148, to continue the effectiveness 
of certain statutory provisions until July 
1, 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from Ne- 
vada that the joint resolution was in- 
cluded in the original unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. The Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of that meas- 
ure at the conclusion of the call of the 
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calendar. If there are no measures to 
be considered at the foot of the calendar, 
the call of the calendar is concluded. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
which measure on the calendar are we 
to consider at the conclusion of the call 
of the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order 
No. 1379, Senate Joint Resolution 148, 
extending the War Powers Act. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The question before the Sen- 
ate at this time is the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I did not hear 
the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request was that, at 
the conclusion of the consideration of 
Calendar 1379, Senate Joint Resolution 
148, and an appeal from a ruling of the 
Chair, which was included in the original 
unanimous-consent request of the act- 
ing majority leader, the Senate consider 
Calendar 1344, Senate bill 2696. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to say that I have an objection to that 
bill, unless it is to be made the unfinished 
business. If there is a motion to make 
it the unfinished business, then my ob- 
jection would not be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been no such motion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, am I to un- 
derstand that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey also objects to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1344, Senate bill 2696? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey objects to that 
bill. 

Mr. LONG. Then, Mr. President, that 
settles it, and I withdraw my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
for the Recorp, I should like to say that 
I concur wholeheartedly in the objection 
entered by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. Yesterday I made the 
announcement that I would object on 
the call of the calendar to the considera- 
tion of any bills on which the committee 
reports were not available. So I whole- 
heartedly approve of the objection 
entered. 


ANNUITIES UNDER FOREIGi! SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1154. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by its title. 

The LecisLative CierK. A bill (H. R. 
3401) to make certain increases in the 
annuities of annuitants under the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability 
system. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I may 
say there is no opposition to this bill. It 
went over because a Senator, as I recall, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], wanted to read a statement. This 
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is a bill of considerable concern to the 
few people who are interested, and I am 
sure there will be no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin asks unanimous 
consent that the Senate return to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1154, 
House bill 3401. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is there not a 
unanimous-consent agreement that, im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the call 
of the calendar, it shall be in order for 
the senior Senator from Nevada to move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1379, Senate Joint 
Resolution 148? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair may say to the Senator from 
Nevada that that was included in the 
original unanimous-consent request of 
the Senator from Alabama, the acting 
majority leader. 

However, the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin is in the nature of an 
amendment of that request, or is an- 
other unanimous-consent request for 
special consideration of Calendar 1154, 
House bill 341, at this time. In other 
words, the original unanimous-consent 
request has been granted. Another 
unanimous-consent request is now be- 
fore the Senate, namely, the request to 
return to Calendar 1154, which in no 
way sets aside the business of the Sen- 
ate which was agreed upon, namely, the 
joint resolution concerning war powers. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that it would be 
necessary to reconsider the consent 
given the original unanimous-consent 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. That is what the Senator from 
Wisconsin is requesting. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada that if there is any objec- 
tion to that, I, of course, shall have 
nothing further to say. It is simply a 
matter of doing equity, which should 
have been done long ago. I placed in 
the Recorp a statement, and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] 
wanted time to read that statement. 

Mr. SCHOEFPPEL. Mr. President, I 
might say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin that, according to the 
unanimous-consent request of yesterday, 
we were to start where the last call of 
the calendar ended, with the exception 
of those measures which were placed 
upon this calendar call. There were a 
number of Senators who wondered 
whether they could go back in this calen- 
dar call to calendar numbers preceding 
No. 1276, and they were told that they 
could not do so. I fear that to do other- 
wise now would be a breach of faith, and 
LI object. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I cannot 
follow the argument, but I recognize the 
validity of what the Senator from Kansas 
has said. This is an autonomous body. 
There appears at page 2738 of the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 24 last what 
occurred when this biil was called on that 
occasion. It would have been a matter 
of seconds to have it acted on and it 
would not have interfered with the pro- 
cedure. It is not a question of breaking 
faith; it is a question of getting business 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas has objected. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Wisconsin will refer to 
page 3708 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
he will see that it was the specific un- 
derstanding that we were not to go back, 
Certain Senators in the Chamber desired 
to go back. If that is permitted at this 
time, I fear it would not be quite fair 
to those Senators who would have liked 
to open up the calendar to at least seven 


or eight calendar numbers. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY OF THE 
TOWN OF MILLS, WYO., TO FUR- 
NISH SEWERAGE SERVICE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there is on the desk a message from the 
House transmitting House bill 5698. 
That bill was passed by the House on the 
3d of March 1952. The House had be- 
fore it an almost identical bill passed 
by the Senate, Senate bill 2658. Accord- 
ing to information which I have received, 
the Senate bill more nearly meets the 
needs of the situation than does the 
House bill, and if the House bill can be 
considered now I propose to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the House bill and to substitute the 
Senate bill and request a conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the bill (H. R. 5698) to amend 
the act of September 25, 1950, so as to 
provide that the liability of the town of 
Mills, Wyo., to furnish sewerage service 
under such act shall not extend to future 
construction by the United States, which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of House bill 5698. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
of House bill 5698 be stricken, and that 
there be substituted in lieu thereof the 
language of Senate bill 2658, so as to 
make the bill read: 

That the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to transfer to 
the town of Mills, Wyo., a sewerage system 
located in such town,” approved September 
25, 1950, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before the period at the end thereof a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That the 
liability of the town to furnish sewerage 
service to the United States hereunder shall 
be limited to the continued use by the 
United States of that specific capacity in the 
sewerage system which is in use on the date 
of enactment of this proviso, and the lia- 
bility of the town shall not extend beyond 
the useful life of the existing sewage-dis- 
posal facilities. The town of Mills and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall mutually 
agree to standards of maintenance for the 
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sewerage facilities transferred to the town 
in keeping with recognized standards gen- 
ally employed for maintenance of similar 
facilities.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2658 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendment to House bill 5698, ask a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
O’MAHONEY, Mr. Murray, and Mr. But- 
LER Of Nebraska conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2447) to amend the Federal Credit Union 
Act, which was, on page 1, line 5, strike 
out “31,” and insert ‘31.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum may be with- 
drawn, that the order for the call of the 
roll may be rescinded, and that further 
proceedings under the call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
MAN in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


The 


SEIZURE OF STEEL PLANTS—MES- 
SAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, would 
it be in order at this time for me to 
make a short statement in connection 
with the message of the President, in 
view of the fact that, as I understand, 
a joint resolution is to be introduced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that such a 
statement would be in order. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Senators and other persons have 
asked me the attitude of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in connection 
with the committee to which the mes- 
sage of the President should be referred. 
Speaking only for myself, I may say it 
is immaterial to the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
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where the message is sent. Further- 
more, I wish to make it equally clear 
that if any legislation connected with 
the price-control law or the wage-sta- 
bilization law, relative to renewal of con- 
trols should be proposed, I would natu- 
rally expect and urge Members of the 
Senate to have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
has been considering such matters. 

I have worked on similar legislation 
and its renewal since 1950, when it first 
began. Also, in 1941 I was a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency when the first control bill was in- 
troduced by Senator Wagner and co- 
sponsored by Senator Prentiss Brown. 

In my opinion, the ability of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to han- 
dle matters pertaining to price and wage 
controls is perhaps greater than that of 
any other committee. On the other 
hand, I feel certain that Members of the 
Senate know that it has never been the 
desire of members of the committee to 
have jurisdiction taken away from other 
committees. 

Mr. President, so far as the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board is concerned, I speak 
frankly, as I have always spoken, when 
I say that I believe the Board exceeded 
its authority insofar as it was derived 
from the National Production Act in 
going into matters of fringe benefits and 
the closed shop. It was the duty of the 
Board to recommend increased wages in 
keeping with the increased cost of liv- 
ing. However, I am certain that when 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reports to the Senate a measure 
providing for an extension of the act, 
it will not leave the door open for any 
agency operating under the authority of 
the National Production Act to legislate 
its own extensions of that act or any 
other act. 

I have made this statement merely 
to have it understood that while I am 
not particularly interested in where the 
message might be referred, I would nat- 
urally desire that proposed legislation 
which may follow as a result of the mes- 
sage from the President should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which has been handling such 
matters since 1941. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. As I understand 
the Senator’s position, it is simply that 
if no legislation is to resuit from the 
message of the President, the Senator 
does not care where the message is sent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My statement per- 
tains to the National Production Act, and 
also to the freezing of wages and prices. 
I believe such matters should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I hope the Senator agrees 
with me, because that is the procedure 
that was established by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would think 
that what the Senator has said is entirely 
logical. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare deeply appreciates 
the cocp-ration it has had from the 
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chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. There has been a most 
pleasant relationship between the two 
committees. I think the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has been very wise 
in not recommending legislation in the 
field of labor-management disputes and 
the powers of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct. I wish to say that 
he and I have always cooperated in the 
handling of these matters. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act, in section 401, provides 
that— 

It is the intent of Congress to provide 
authority necessary to * * * prevent 
economic disturbances, labor disputes, inter- 
ferences with the effective mobilization of 
national resources, and impairment of na- 
tional unity and morale. 


. Section 402 (a) provides as follows: 

In order to carry out the objectives of this 
title the President may encourage and pro- 
mate voluntary action by business, agricul- 
ture, labor, and consumers. 


It was under the general intent that 
the President issued the executive order. 

Mr.MAYBANK. My good friend from 
Minnesota is giving a rather broad in- 
terpretation to the intent stated in sec- 
tion 402 if he holds that under that lan- 
guage the President had the right to say, 
“We are going to take over all the steel 
mills.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not arguing 
about the question of seizure. What I 
am saying is that the President, by Exec- 
utive order, did vest with the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board dispute powers and 
functions. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Banking and 
Currency Committee wisely did not seek 
to legislate in that field. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct; and 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
does not intend to seek to legislate in 
that field. Labor disputes and other la- 
bor matters have been handled under the 
National Labor Relations Act,. through 
agencies duly established by law. It is 
not our intention to seek to invade that 
field by means of a Defense Production 
Act, which calls for greater production 
of steel, copper, and aluminum, and 
which calls for an effort to freeze prices 
and wages along reasonable lines for the 
good of the economy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was on the basis 
of the Senator’s own observations as to 
the jurisdiction of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and its legislative 
function that the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, once the Pres- 
ident had acted by Executive order to 
organize the Wage Stabilization Board 
with certain powers in settling disputes, 
moved in and took jurisdiction in that 
field, as a matter of review. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am talking about 
the closed shop, and about fringe bene- 
fits. We have no intention ever to 
handle any such legislation in the com- 
mittee of which I have the honor to be 
chairman. That is not our jurisdiction. 
I would never have attempted to deal 
with that question in a bill calling for 
sacrifices on the part of everyone in an 
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effort to keep wages and prices down, 
and to make allocations evenly among 
the people of the entire country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator. If the Senate should sustain 
the ruling of the Chair in regard to ref- 
erence of the President’s message to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the Senator can rest assured that as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on La- 
bor and Labor Management Relations, 
I shall work closely with the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Our subcom- 
mittee will cooperate with the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency whenever 
there is any dispute as to jurisdiction. 
Two of our most able Members, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
are also members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. There has 
always been a close liaison between the 
two committees. Ido not think the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina need worry 
over whether we shall be getting in each 
other’s way. We will go out of our way 
to make sure that we work together, 
without cross currents of jurisdictional 
problems. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I certainly hope there will be no 
cross-currents of jurisdictional problems. 
If it were not for such cross-currents 
among the executive agencies, I do not 
think the President would have had to 
seize the steel plants; and I doubt 
whether we would now be in the state 
of confusion in which we are at present. 
We have a National Stabilizer to fix 
prices, and another to fix wages. From 
what I have seen, it is my opinion that 
those gentlemen are trying to do the best 
they can. Of course, there are situa- 
tions with respect to which they have 
never reached any agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can assure the 
Senator that we will have no such diffi- 
culty in the Senate, because of the coop- 
erative attitude of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. We have noth- 
ing but praise for such cooperation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina that I associate my- 
self with him in the remarks which he 
has made with respect to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I whole- 
heartedly approve the action which was 
suszgested by the chairman and other 
members of the committee today, to de- 
fer any action whatever until further 
clarification of many of these questions 
which are presently up in the air, so to 
speak. 

Mr. MAYRANK. We are a legislative 
committee, and not an administrative 
committee. It was our duty to recom- 
mend legislation, and we performed that 
duty well. It is the duty of the gentle- 
man at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue to administer. Before we go 
further, I want to find out how he is 
administering. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I agree 100 per- 
cent. If I thought that jurisdiction was 
assumed on the part of the Chief Execu- 
tive in a case where some of the func- 
tions of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee were involved, I would be one of 
the first to say, “Let us take another 
look.” 
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EXTENSION OF CERTAIN WAR 
POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) 
to continue the effectiveness of certain 
statutory provisions until July 1, 1952. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. It was under- 
stood, was it not, that the argument re- 
garding jurisdiction over the President’s 
message should be taken up after the 
Senate disposed of the pending question? 

There are now pending in both Houses 
of Congress measures to prolong certain 
phases of the war powers oc the Presi- 
dent. One such measure has been pend- 
ing for some weeks in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate. It is in the hands 
of a very capable and competent sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr, East- 
LAND]. The question has been under 
study in the House for some time. 

There is involved in this mea:*.re the 
retention of some 60 war powers of the 
President. About 100 or more have been 
dropped, but there are certain phases of 
the measure which are so important that 
they should be carefully considered be- 
fore being presented to this body. 

The question now before the Senate is, 
Shall the war powers of the President 
continue for a period of approximately 
60 days, or until the Ist day of July? 
The House has passed a joint resolution, 
which is on the desk, continuing the war 
powers of the President for 60 days. 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
yesterday approved a similar joint reso- 
lution, with a proviso which is found in 
section 5, on page 12. The following is 
the language in the Senate joint reso- 
lution: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize seizure by the Govern- 
ment, under authority of any act herein 
extended, of any privately owned plants or 
facilities which are not public utilities. 


In that language the Senate joint reso- 
lution differs from the House joint reso- 
lution, and in that respect only. 

There are certain phases of the War 
Powers Act which should of necessity be 
continued. How many there are is a 
question for the respective committees 


to determine. All this joint resolution 
would do would be to continue the mat- 
ter in its present status until the 1st day 
of July. AsI have pointed out, the Sen- 
ate joint resolution differs from the 
House joint resolution in that it makes 
provision in section 5 that— 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize seizure by the Govern- 
ment, under authority of any act herein 
extended, of any privately owned plants or 
facilities which are not public utilities. 


The question is before the Senate and 
some action must be taken. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. If the proviso to which 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
has just made reference had been in the 
Emergency War Powers Act, would the 
President have been able to seize the 
steel plants as he has done so recently? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know that 
it would have made any difference, for 
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the reason that, as I understand, the 
President did not go to any particular 
act for his authority. He stated that he 
was taking the step which he took as 
President of the United States, and as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. 

He could have proceeded under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, or perhaps some other 
act. He did not do so. I do not know 
of any language, therefore, which would 
have deterred him from taking the ac- 
tion which he took. ‘ 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The effect of the Senatcr’s 
amendment, then, is that if in the future 
the Chief Executive seeks to exercise 
such extended emergency powers he 
would not be able to seize any private 
enterprise. 3 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is as correct a 
statement as any statement can be con- 
strued to be correct. 

I believe that the Taft-Hartley law 
gives him certain powers which he did 
not seek to exercise. Instead he exer- 
cised the power of seizure as the Com- 
mander in Chief and as President of the 
United States, under what he terms in- 
herent powers, which in my judgment he 
did not have. Let me say that if that 
practice is to prevail in this country we 
have lost the democracy we have so long 
loved, and we have gone to the point 
where the President of the United States 
can set himself up over all law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was the inten- 
tion, was it not, of the Committee on the 
Judiciary—and the Senator from Michi- 
gan feels responsible for the provision 
in the bill, because he foresaw that there 
might be an order to seize the steel 
mills—that if the Senate were to pass 
the bill to extend the war powers acts it 
would not in words or figures or in spirit 
authorize the seizure of these plants? 
Is it not a fact that the committee was 
anxious to see to it that nothing under 
this bill could be interpreted by the Pres- 
ident or anyone else as authority to act 
in the manner in which the President 
acted last evening? Was that not the 
purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amendment 
was Offered, as I recall it, by the Senator 
from Michigan, and the Senator from 
Michigan has stated the purpose of it as 
he stated it yesterday before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Nevada know of anyone who can 
state exactly under what provision of 
law—and let us say that the Constitution 
is the supreme law of the land—which 
gives to the President the authority 
which he assumed last night to seize the 
steel plants? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No one has stated 
such a law to me up to the present time, 
and I have no knowledge of any law un- 
der which the President acted, except- 
ing his statement, which to my mind 
carries no cogency, that he acted as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
and as President of the United States. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield further. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If that is the Presi- 
dent’s authority, would he not be able to 
seize any other private property under 
that same authority? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; regardless of 
what legislation might be passed, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Illinois wish to take the floor? I 
shall be glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
one or two questions of the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I wish to say 
that I am disinclined to vote for this 
proposal, because it is alleged that we 
are not at war, and it seems to me to be 
an anomaly that we should extend the 
War Powers Act when we are not at war. 

Mr. McCARRAN. At that point may 
I interrupt the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. More than 100,000 
casualties have come out of a place 
called Korea. Does not the Senator rec- 
ognize that as a war? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is why I used 
the word “alleged,” because the affair 
in Korea is still being referred to as a 
police action, and the Government still 
refuses to note it as a war on the head- 
stones of soldiers who have died in Ko- 
rea. I think it is one of the greatest 
pieces of sham and hypocrisy I have 
ever heard of. However, that is beside 
the point so far as consideration of the 
pending joint resolution is concerned. 
I was going to suggest to the Senator 
from Nevada that, since it is proposed 
to extend the war powers until the Ist 
of July, at about that time Senators will 
be thinking in terms of adjournment, 
and we will be piled up with appropria- 
tion bills. If a further continuing bill 
or joint resolution were to come before 
the Senate at that time it would prob- 
ably receive wholly inadequate consid- 
eration. Therefore, I would be inclined 
to put it out of its misery right now 
rather than wait until later. 

Is there some intimation that the Ju- 
diciary Committee will recommend a 
longer extension when the subcommit- 
tee headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] con- 
cludes its deliberations? 

Mr. McCARRAN. There are some 
phases of the 60 war-powers acts which 
are carried over that I am confident 
will be recommended for continuation. 
Let me give the Senator from Illinois a 
few illustrations: 

Death or disability of United States 
employees after restraint by an enemy, 
deemed to result from performance of 
duty. 

Veterans preferences. It is provided 
that service during the emergency shall 
carry the same benefits as service during 
the war. 

Photographing military installations 
regardless of intent. 

Delivering defense information with 
intent or reason to believe that it will be 
harmful to the United States or benefit 
a foreign nation. 
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Mr. President, I have selected a few in- 
stances. The committees having the 
measure in hand in both Houses prob- 
ably will find other instances. I have 
skimmed through the list rather hap- 
hazardly. 

The joint resolution would continue 
the War Powers Acts for only 60 days. 
If the Senate passes the resolution and 
if the House agrees with the Senate we 
will have accord as to the items in- 
volved. I agree that on the Ist of July 
we will be thinking—and I underscore 
the word “thinking’—about adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It occurs to me that if 
the date were made June 1, instead of 
July 1, there would be that much more 
pressure to get a bill before the Senate 
for adequate consideration. Undoubted- 
ly there will be a log jam when we get 
toward the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Excepting that the 
subject is one of study now in both 
Houses and before both Committees on 
the Judiciary. If the date is made June 
1 a bill would have to be on the calendar 
by the 1st of May. I do not think it 
can be done, because we cannot get 
around to it that fast. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. However, the joint 
resolution calls for July 1. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to look 
at the matter in a rather practical way. 
I am not insensible to the fact that the 
national political conventions will start 
around the 7th of July. Members of the 
Senate will probably want to go out in 
the field. This subject is of such high 
importance that I would rather dispose 
of it by simply voting against it now, 
if I thought we were going to have in- 
adequate consideration of it later. 
Would the Senator from Nevada object 
to an amendment to make the date June 
1 instead of July 1? Of course I know 
he would not want to undertake to speak 
for all the members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I could not do so, 
because the joint resolution was ordered 
reported yesterday by the committee, 
and the period of 60 days was unani- 
mously agreed to in committee. I would 
have no authority to accept an amend- 
ment to shorten the time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Would the Senator 
from Nevada yield so that I may propose 
such an amendment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall yield the 
floor. First, however, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. I have looked at the text 
of Senate Joint Resolution 148 as it ap- 
pears on our desks today. May I as- 
sume that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, of which the Senator from Nevada 
is the distinguished chairman, has gone 
over very carefully all the acts set forth 
in the joint resolution and that he is 
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convinced that it is necessary.that they 
be continued? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, sir; I wish to 
answer the question in the negative. We 
did not go over all the acts. By means 
of the joint resolution we simply con- 
tinued certain war powers in the Presi- 
dent for a period of 60 days because we 
did not have time to make a study re- 
garding which ones should be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So all the acts 
which are to be continued are based on 
wartime measures which now are in ef- 
fect. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; they are now 
the law. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iryield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If the war powers 
covered by this measure are continued 
until July 1, could certain actions be 
taken under the emergency powers, per- 
haps extending for months and months 
or perhaps for 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. .McCARRAN. That is correct; 
the Senator has correctly stated that 
such actions could be taken. 

However, if this joint resolution termi- 
nates on July 1, we shall have to enact 
other legislation to continue from July 1, 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Then am I correct 
in assuming that if we were to pass some 
type of legislative measure or series or 
measures on that subject, by that means 
we could nullify those powers, so far as 
concerns the period following July 1, if 
both Houses concurred in action to that 
effect? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes; certainly that 
would be the case. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Nevada 
said he was without authority to accept 
an amendment which would shorten the 
time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I consider myself 
without authority to accept such an 
amendment. I cannot prevent the sub- 
mission of such an amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Is the Senator from Ne- 
vada also without authority to accept an 
amendment extending the time or the 
life of the joint resolution? It occurs 
to me that perhaps Congress might ad- 
journ early in July. If we were to ex- 
tend the life of these measures to the 
first of August, and then let them die, 
we would be through with them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I would not con- 
sider myself as having authority to ac- 
cept an amendment either to extend or 
to curtail the life of the measure. 

Mr. President, if there are no other 
questions, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ypield. 

Mr. FERGUSON.. I wonder if the 
Senator from Nevada will accept the 
date of June 1 as an amendment. Iam 
sure the Committee on the Judiciary can 
prepare another measure at a fairly 
early date, even though there is quite a 
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bit of labor involved in looking over the 
war powers acts. 

I think that would satisfy the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] who was 
speaking on this question. Does the 
Senator accept that date? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will accept that 
date, but it muct be remembered that the 
House resolution provides for the date of 
July 1. 

j Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that 
act. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me it should be 
understood that that will be the position 
of the Senate in the conference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Michigan, 
that we will take June 1 as the date and 
insist upon it in the conference. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That would be my 
position if I were a member of the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that wherever the date July 1 ap- 
pears in the resolution it be changed to 
June 1. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. What does the Senator 
from Nevada think about shortening the 
date? He knows that it is almost im- 
possible for the Senate to move with very 
much expedition, because a number of 
appropriation bills will be coming up for 
consideration. What would be the effect 
of moving the date to June 1? June 1 
will be here in a very short time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The matter is in 
the hands of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. That subcom- 
mittee has been studying the question 
for some time. The Senator from Miss- 
issippi [Mr. EastLAnpD] thought he could 
have a bill ready for the full committee 
in 1 week. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may not meet for 
a couple of weeks. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It will meet again 
on May 1. 

Mr. HILL. When the bill comes before 
the Senate it will have to be debated, and 
I imagine the debate will be a good deal 
more extensive than it has been today. 
Then it must go to the House Judiciary 
Committee and be acted on in the 
House— 

Mr. McCARRAN. The House is now 
working on the bill. 

Mr. HILL. The House is taking a re- 
cess today for a period of some 10 days. 
Of course, the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada is in charge of the bill and 
is representing his committee, but I won- 
dered whether he wanted to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am willing to 
accept the amendment for the reason 
that if the committee should not be able 
to report a bill satisfactory to the Sen- 
ate, there can be a further extension for 
another 30 days of the war powers acts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
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the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercu- 
son], 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the amend- 
ment strikes the date of July 1 in both 
the title and the body of the bill, and 
makes the date June 1? 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
view expressed by the acting majority 
leader [Mr. H1Lu] is one which should be 
given considerable thought. It is entire- 
ly probable that we may find ourselves 
in such a situation, as we have many 
times previously, that we cannot give 
proper consideration to another measure 
of this kind in the hurried moments 
which will be available. We are living 
in a very precarious period. I have as- 
serted repeatedly that there is a war 
going on in Korea. It would appear to 
me to be prudent not to limit ourselves 
to too short a period of time. I know 
that a resolution to extend the time for 
another 30 days can be presented, but if 
we retain in this measure the July 1 date 
we give the committee adequate time to 
act upon and report the proposal which 
is needed. I personally shall vote against 
the date of June 1. I think we are play- 
ing with fire and taking a chance. I do 
not know why we should take such a 
chance. 

Mr. McCARRAN. May I say to the 
Senator that the thought I have may 
not be worth while expressing, but it is 
that when we shorten the time we accel- 
erate the action of the committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s observation, but I was under 


the impression that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was not going to meet for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Ijust had some ex- 
periences on a subcommittee. What is 
the justification for making the date 
June 1? What is the logic in making it 
June 1 instead of July 1? I wish the 
Senator from Michigan would tell me 
why he selected June 1. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me make another observation. The 
House must accept this afternoon the 
joint resolution we passed with such 
amendments as may be attached to it, or 
there will be no legislation at all on the 
subject, because the House is about to 
recess for a period of 2 weeks. That be- 
ing true, I am anxious to have the joint 
resolution passed so that the House may 
act on it this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Congress is not known for its speed. I 
think that in view of the situation we 
should take the extra precaution of hav- 
ing an additional month. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to re- 
spond for a moment to my-.good friend 
from Minnesota. He says Congress is 
not noted for its speed. Believe me, Con- 
gress is noted for speed when it ap- 
proaches the June 30 deadline. Wecome 
here year after year with proposed leg- 
islation of high moment, and much of it 
has to be jammed through on the same 
day in order to meet the deadline, Bills 
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are inadequately considered, and that is 
where we see the speed of Congress when 
it should not be speedy. I can almost 
prophesy what will happen. The reso- 
lution will come back and some Senator 
will say, “This is of the greatest urgency 
and it must be passed tonight,” and some 
very faulty legislation will find its way 
to the books. The Senator from Nevada 
has seen that happen many times, and I 
have seen it happen many times. 

Mr. President, in view of the momen- 
tous character of what is invi ‘ved here, 
I for one do not propose to agree to an 
extension for more than 30 days. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Presiden+, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me make one 
other observation. Then I will yield the 
floor. 

The Senctor from Minnesota says this 
is a critical period, and that everybody 
knows a war is going on. That is cor- 
rect—-everybody except 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The President of the 
United States has not, to this good hour, 
after 21 months of casualties in Korea, 
admitted to the country that a war is 
going on. 

On the news ticker today I read the 
casualty list. The number of casualties 
is now more than 107,000, and that fig- 
ure applies only to American troops. 
Evidently the White House does not 
know a war is on, but everybody else 
does. 

So I simply say that we are going to 
get order out of sham, hypocrisy, and 
subterfuge, or else I for one certainly 
am not going to go along with this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
must say to the Senator from Illinois, 
first, that with reference to the date of 
July 1 or June 1, I have great confidence 
in the Committee on the Judiciary, and I 
think they will report a bill before June 
1. Isimply feel the committee ought not 
to be under the whiplash of a time limit. 
I would suggest to the Senator, based 
upon the legislative history of this reso- 
lution, that if we call on the Committee 
on the Judiciary to report a bill before 
June I, the committee is not going to 
work any faster if the date be June 1 or 
July 1, because they have a calendar to 
handle and they are a busy committee. 

With reference to the second item, 
I am glad the Senator agrees with me 
that there is a very critical international 
crisis. I have tried to be frank by say- 
ing that there is a war in Korea. How- 
ever, the Senator apparently did not lis- 
ten to the President last night. I have in 
my hand a copy of his address. 

In it he said: 

All around the world, we face the threat 


of military action by the forces of aggres- 
sion. 


At another place in his address the 
President said: 


These are not normal times. These are 
times of crisis. We have been working and 
fighting to prevent the outbreak of world 
war. So far we have succeeded. The most 
important element in this successful strug- 
gle has been our defense program. If that 
is stopped, the situation can change over- 
night. 
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It seems to me the President is cog- 
nizant of aggression and military action, 
and it seems to me that we in Congress 
would be derelict in our responsibilities 
unless we legislated in such terms. 

I do not wish to make a political 
speech about this subject, but the fact 
is that there is trouble in Korea, the fact 
is that there may be trouble in North 
Africa, and, in my view Congress is fly- 
ing in the face of destiny if it does not 
pass legislation giving the President 
sufficient war powers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will yield to the 
Senator ina moment. I merely wish to 
quote the words of Shakespeare, who 
said: 

Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action. 


The President has refused to do that, 
and until he does, how can it be assumed 
he is dealing honorably with the coun- 
try? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois, accepting my col- 
league’s judgment—and I have great re- 
spect for his judgment—that as long 
as he feels a war is going on in Korea, 
then Congress should legislate as though 
there is a war, and not argue with 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

All I say is that even if everything is 
as the Senator from Illinois says it is, 
there is no justification shown for mak- 
ing the date June l. It should be July 1. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, I simply say, 
if we make it consonant with the Presi- 
dent’s action, and strike out the word 
“war,” I will still not go along with it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator if the 
President used the word “war” in his 
speech last night or his message today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The speech and the 
message speak for themselves. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The President did 
not use the word “war”; he used only 
the word “peace.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, this is just a con- 
troversy. These military actions may 
be only controversies, but one is just as 
dead when he is killed in a controversy 
as when he is killed in a war. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to be recorded as voting against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan. I agree very thoroughly and 
heartily with my colleague from Min- 
nesota that nothing will be gained by 
limiting the extension of the President’s 
powers to June 1. We should give the 
Committee on the Judiciary ample time 
to work, as has been suggested by the 
chairman. I know it has been his wish 
that the date be set as July 1. We 
should not be hurried into this matter. 
We should not lessen our own power by 
a limitation which will serve no purpose, 
so far as I can see. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it occurs 
to me that the proper answer to what 
has been said by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, or at least one good answer, 
would be to say that the reason for mak- 
ing the date June 1, or July 1, or any 
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other date, is that the Senate or the 
Congress wishes to indulge in a little 
self-flattery, for it is self-flattery if we 
believe that by putting dates in the joint 
resolution we are curtailing or limiting 
the powers of any man who, at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, at midnight, can 
decide to plunge the country into a po- 
lice action in Korea, whether he wants 
to call it a war or not; then, after get- 
ting our Armed Forces into that kind of 
conflict, calls the National Guard into 
Federal service, then extends its period 
of service, and then calls up men from 
the Inactive Reserves and puts them 
into service; and who then, on another 
night, decides that he wants to make a 
decision, says that another emergency 
exists, and nationalizes the steel indus- 
try. 

Mr. President, the placing of any date 
in this resolution or any other measure 
that deals with so-called emergency 
powers is purely self-flattery, when we 
know that the President holds that, as 
Commander in Chief or as President, he 
has some inherent power which gives 
him the right to determine when an 
emergency exists, and then under that 
emergency he ascribes to himself pow- 
ers which he is pretending to exercise, 
It is pure self-flattery to put any date 
in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the Senator from South 
Dakota. I find there seems to be a bit 
of confusion on the other side of the 
aisle as to just what is wanted. On 
the one hand, it is said that there is a 
war. On the other hand, it is said, “Let 
us not have a war-powers act,” or at 
least, “Let us not have a date that does 
not mean anything.” 

I would remind the Senator from 
South Dakota, who is a profound stu- 
dent of constitutional law—— 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I must de- 
cline that generous compliment, for I 
am not.a student of constitutional law. 
I just observe things as they go along 
on the merry-go-round. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. However, I still 
maintain that he is a profound student 
of constitutional law, as a result of what 
he has just been saying. 

The fact of the matter is that, as the 
Senator from Oregon stated a short time 
ago, the powers of the Executive are 
limited in times of emergency by only 
one of two things—by the Constitution, 
or by statutory law. The purpose of the 
War Powers Act is to make the powers 
of the Executive explicit and specific. 

According to the best documentation 
we have, from a Supreme Court ruling 
by eminent Justices, and students of the 
law from the time of the birth of the 
Republic, the inherent powers of the 
President are very broad, and believe 
me they are very great when they are 
exercised in the defense of the Nation. 

My argument is this: I have heard 
nothing but political speeches up until 
now. Why make the date June 1, when 
the world is on fire and communism is 
on the march, when our country stands 
in mortal peril? Have we not learned 
something from the days before Pearl 
Harbor, from our failure to fortify 
Guam, and from other omissions? 
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Now we come to the question of 
whether the date in the pending meas- 
ure should be July 1 or June 1. I want 
to be on the side of prudent judgment, 
on the side of caution. This is no time 
to be taking chances. I have heard po- 
litical questions raised, but politics can 
be kept out of the discussion of the War 
Powers Act. The fact of the matter is 
that the only question is whether Con- 
gress will have adequate time to legis- 
late properly between now and June 1, 
doing its work carefully. 

Taking into consideration the work 
performed by the Judiciary Committee, 
we ought to give them the benefit of the 
doubt and make the date July 1, in or- 
der to enable them to prepare proper 
legislation. If somebody can produce an 
argument that June 1 is better than July 
1, Iam willing to abide by it. I have not 
heard any such argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of North Carolina in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Fercuson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask the Chair to 
lay before the Senate the joint resolu- 
tion which has come over from the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 423) to continue the effectiveness 
of certain statutory provisions until July 
1, 1952, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
423 to continue the effectiveness of cer- 
tain statutory provisions until July 1, 
1952. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the House 
joint resolution. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
of the House joint resolution be stricken 
out, and that there be inserted in lieu 
thereos Senate Joint Resolution 148, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to he 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to 
be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was amended so as to 
read: 

Whereas the existing state of war with 
Japan is the last declared state of war to 
which the United States is a party and the 
termination thereof and of the national 
emergencies proclaimed in 1939 and 1941 
would render certain statutory provisions 
inoperative; and 

Whereas some of these statutory provi- 
sions are needed to insure the national 
security and the capacity of the United 
States to support the United Nations in 
its efforts to establish and maintain world 
peace; and 

Whereas, in view of the impending ter- 
mination of this state of war, it is desire 
able to extend these needed statutory pro- 
visions immediately until June 1, 1952, to 
permit further consideration of a more ex- 
tended continuation. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to continue the effec- 
tiveness of certain statutory provisions 
until June 1, 1952.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate Joint Resolution 


148 is indefinitely postponed. 


THE FARMER’S STAKE IN THE 
STEEL-WAGE CONTROVERSY 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to have printed in the body of 
the ReEcorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an article by Fred H. Sexauer, 
entitled “The Farmer’s Stake in the 
Steel-Wage Controversy.” If anyone 
feels that only the steel companies and 
the laborers involved in the steel in- 
dustry are affected, I am sure that when 
he reads this type of article he will be 
fully and quickly aware that it goes 
far beyond the labor in the steel indus- 
try and the steel companies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FARMER’s STAKE IN THE STEEL WacE 
CONTROVERSY 


(By Fred H. Sexauer) 


The 16 cents per hour increase the steel 
union is demanding is just about what the 
total hourly earnings of farmers was 20 years 
ago. But this 16 cents per hour is what the 
steel workers’ union is threatening to strike 
for in the midst of the great defense prepa- 
ration in which steel is held to be vital. Not 
16 cents per hour, but 16 cents per hour 
more than the $1.9814 per hour now received 
on the average by steel workers. If they get 
it, and they threaten our defense effort if 
they don’t, the average wage will then be 
$2.1414 per hour. 

Now, another 16 cents an hour for steel 
workers means something for farmers. It 
means higher costs. For the moment we'll 
leave to others the question of whether it is 
really justified. 

Farmers average to work 70 hours per 
week—so says the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Their average hourly income 
is approximately 80 cents—that is $2,800 per 
year. To get this they must provide them- 
selves, through savings or borrowings, with 
about $12,000 per worker for capital purposes. 

The steel worker at $2.1414 per hour for a 
41-hour week would get $4,573 per year, and 
not he but the share owner would hive had 
to save the money with which to provide 
him with facilities and tools. 

It is the steel officials’ job—and not the 
farmers’—to worry about the share owners 
who want an increased return on their sav- 
ings, through dividends, so that they too 
can meet inflation costs. But the aged, the 
widows, orphans, and even Mr. Average Citi- 
zen himself, who has saved money out of his 
earnings, are human in their needs—for 
shoes and food and for a decent place to 
live. And it doesn’t make much difference 
either whether those savings are savings of 
today or of 20 years ago. 

Perhaps we should not worry too much 
about the steel executives with their larger- 
than-average salaries. But they, too, are 
needed, for to run such a business success- 
fully, men must have better than average 
brains; and it is brains, not brawn, that 
make a successful farm or business opera- 
tion. It takes brains, from the floor sweeper 
to the crane operator, but it takes more in 
the realm of management. Only when 
brains are mixed with brawn does brawn ace 
complish anything worth while, and brain 
power varies among men as the depths and 
altitude of valleys and mountains. 
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But let’s get back to the wage increase 
as it affects farmers. Directly or indirectly, 
the farmer is a heavy user of steel and steel 
products. The tractor, the combine, the 
truck, the corn picker, the harrow, the drill, 
the stanchions, the milking machine, the 
pumps, the pipes, the gates, the fencing, the 
cooler, the field chopper, the wagon, the 
baler, the building materials, the roofing; 
and in the home, the stove, the plumbing, 
the freezer, the washer; and on and on, add- 
ing to tons and tons and tons of steel. 

But the farmer uses and helps pay for 
other steel as well. He uses and helps pay 
for the steel in the trucks and railroads and 
ships that transport the products of the farm 
and the supplies that he uses. 

He uses and helps pay for the steel in the 
milling plants, the fertilizer plants and the 
feed mills that process his products and sup- 

lies. 

r He uses and helps pay for the steel in the 
forge shops that make the parts for his 
equipment, for the steel in the manufactur- 
ing plants that build his farm machinery 
and the auto and household equipment that 
he purchases; for the steel in the pipelines 
that transport the oil and gasoline that he 
buys. 

He uses and helps pay for the steel in 
the plants that manufacture his telephone 
and television, and that print his magazines. 

Yes, he uses and helps pay for the steel 
used in his community school; and even that 
used by the Army and Navy, and teachers 
for whose support he is taxed. 

Any increase of wages in steel must be, and 
eventually will be, reflected in increases in 
the price of things which the farmer buys, 
uses, hires—or the services he has to pay for. 

But bad as such increases may be, the 
load which will come to him will yet be 
still heavier. 

No segment of our labor group can long 
stay high above another which exercises 
equal diligence and skill. Particularly is this 
true if other groups have equally ruthless, 
ambitious or heedless leadership, and are 
able to exercise monopolistic power with 
which to tie up an essential industry, or a 
segment of it, in order to enforce their de- 
mands. 

Who is so naive as to think that such 
an increase in steel will not lead to an equal 
drive in coal and oil, in transportation and 
utilities, in manufacturing and processing, in 
mining and smelting, in service trades and 
among civil servants? 

And one would be naive, indeed, to think 
that all will not eventually be affected. 

Then, a similar course in price increases 
in these products and services must inevita- 
bly follow. Just as poison seeps through 
the bloodstream, so the price increase will 
seep through our industrial and social 
fabric. 

It will show up, not as $8 per ton or $16 
on a 4,000-pound tractor, but as $200 on a 
2,000-pound tractor, or 10-percent increase 
in cost. It will appear as 1 cent or 2 cents 
per gallon increase in gasoline; 10 cents per 
rod in fencing; and, finally, it will show up 
as $3C0 on the teacher’s or policeman’s sal- 
ary; or a 10-percent increase in the cost of 
food. 

It will show up in increased cost of re- 
armament and, finally, in taxes. 

To the extent that steel wages are in- 
creased, and while the teacher or policeman 
gets no larger salary, or while the farmer 
gets no more for farm products, these wage 
increases will rest upon their shoulders as 
an additional weight. 

In the long run the effect of this wage 
increase will be borne by the farmers, white- 
collar workers, small business and all other 
groups in and out of civil service who do 
not have, at hand, a monopoly control over 
a vital industry that can be coerced to milk 
the rest of us for the benefit of the ambitious 
union leaders. 
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The steel companies, when they yield 
either to the monopolistic force of the steel 
union or the pressure of union-leader-domi- 
nated Government, will be but the instru- 
ment by which our earnings will be squeezed 
out for the benefit of one of the presently 
highest-paid labor groups in the Nation. 

This is something for each of us to ponder 
over. Isn’t it time for farmers and their 
wives and friends to protest to the powers- 
that-be in Washington? They will be speak- 
ing not only for themselves but for house- 
wives, white-collar workers, and the whole 
consuming public that lacks such monopoly 
power as the steel-workers’ union uses to 
take advantage of all other groups. 





SEIZURE OF STEEL PLANTS—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF APPEAL FROM THE 
DECISION OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that the 
minority leader would like to have me 
yield in order that he may withdraw his 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
With the understanding that I shall not 
thereby lose the floor, I am very happy 
to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, earlier 
today the Senator from New Hampshire 
appealed from the ruling of the Chair 
whereby the President of the Senate re- 
ferred the President’s message to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The Senator from New Hampshire stated 
that in his judgment the seizure of the 
steel mills by the President was a very 
fundamental issue, and that it consti- 
tuted either a very complex legal and 
constitutional question, which should be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or that it constituted an action un- 
der the Wage and Price Stabilization Act, 
which would normally come under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. But inasmuch as the 
President of the Senate has stated that 
no legislation is involved, and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire cannot make 
much from the President’s message any- 
way, and inasmuch as the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has stated on the floor that if leg- 
islation does result, he will insist that it 
come before his committee, as a legisla- 
tive committee, the Senator from New 
Hampshire asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw his appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair on the reference of the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I merely wish 
the ReEcorp to be perfectly clear. 

As I understand from the remarks of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, this 
message does not involve legislation. Is 
that his statement? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is what the Pres- 
ident of the Senate stated. Therefore, 
that is one of the reasons why I am 
withdrawing the appeal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota says that if legislation is pro- 
posed which relates to matters of wages, 
arbitration, mediation, seizure, or labor= 
management relations involved in the 
processes of collective bargaining, such 
as health and welfare and pension funds, 
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all of which are included within the gen- 
eral orbit and jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, we 
shall, of course, be interested in the 
jurisdiction of that committee with re- 
spect to those particular items. 

If there are matters pertaining to price 
control or economic stabilization, obvi- 
ously such matters would be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. But I wish the Recorp to be per- 
fectly clear that when legislative pro- 
posals are made, they will constitute 
another subject for discussion. If they 
fall within the purview of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, we shall, 
of course, claim jurisdiction. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say in reply 
to the Senator from Minnesota that in 
my opinion a fundamental issue is in- 
volved. If any question arises having to 
do with seizure of the steel mills, or with 
any constitutional right of the President, 
or any inherent right as Commander in 
Chief, I shall certainly favor referring 
it to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
If any question arises dealing with legis- 
lation having to do with wage or price 
stabilization, I shall insist that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I do not think this is a labor 
dispute. That issue can be settled when 
it arises. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All I want to do is 
to state the difference of point of view, 
so that the Recorp will not be closed, 
and in order that we may discuss the 
question at a later date. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very happy to ac- 
commodate the minority leader. 





THE NEED FOR FURTHER LEGISLA- 
TION IN REGARD TO GOVERN- 
MENT SEIZURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS IN TIME OF CRISIS OR 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few remarks by way of preface 
to the introduction of a seizure bill. 

On March 2, 1950, I spoke on the floor 
of the Senate regarding the problem of 
seizure and the device of seizure as a 
procedure for the settling of labor dis- 
putes in the midst of a crisis or emer- 
gency. I deplored then the failure of 
Congress to improve the Taft-Hartley 
law in respect to seizure in emergency 
disputes. I said then, Mr. President, 
what I repeat today, namely, that 
the Taft-Hartley law is a completely in- 
adequate legislative vehicle for handling 
emergency disputes. In fact, I think it 
is generally agreed, at least in the cloak 
rooms of the Senate, that there is need 
for improvement of the Taft-Hartley 
law in respect to its provisions on emer- 
gency disputes. The responsibility for 
not improving it is, and has been, ours. 

On March 2, 1950, Mr. President, I 
introduced a bill proposing an amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley law in respect 
to the procedure which should be fol- 
lowed in emergency cases, At that time 
we were confronted with a very serious 
crisis in the coal fields. It looked then 


as if we might be involved in 2, long seiz- 
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ure procedure in respect to the coal 
mines. Fortunately, that did not come 
to pass. However, Mr. President, as so 
often is the case, in view of all the work 
we have to do in the Senate, particularly 
in a period when we are moving from 
crisis to crisis, it is not surprising that 
with the passing of that coal crisis, we 
turned our attention to other things. 
We did not proceed to perfect a seizure 
law, which would have been done at that 
time, I believe, had the coal crisis con- 
tinued. 

Now we confront a crisis in steel. As 
a Congress, Mr. President, I believe we 
should turn our attention to immediate 
hearings on procedures for handling 
such crisis as they arise. If as Senators, 
we are to uo our job properly, we must 
devote immediate attention to the im- 
provement of the section of the Taft- 
Hartley law relating to the handling of 
emergency cases, and we must give some 
attention to a procedure for seizure if 
and when, in the instances in which seiz- 
ure is resorted to, it is decided that the 
Government should exercise this fearful 
and awful power. I use the words “fear- 
ful and awful” in this respect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in their dictionary meanings. I 
have always been fearful of seizure, and 
I stand in awe of the power of seizure 
when it is exercised. 

Without repeating the arguments I 
made on March 2, 1950, regarding the 
dangers of seizure and the importance of 
our regularizing seizure procedures, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks, in explanation of 
the bill I am introducing, certain ex- 
cerpts from the speech I made in the 
Senate on March 2, 1950. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ConcrEss Must Act IN CoAL CaSE—SPEECH OF 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, OF OREGON, IN THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, THURSDAY, 
MaArcH 2, 1950 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, it has always 
been the position of the junior Senator from 
Oregon that whenever a great emergency 
arises in America which endangers the public 
welfare and the public interest, or jeopard- 
izes the health or safety of the American peo- 
ple, the Government has the duty, and I 
emphasize the world duty, to take whatever 
action lies within the power of government 
to protect the people from the danger which 
confronts them. We cannot have govern- 
ment, Mr. President, if we do not carry out 
that principle. We shall have anarchy. We 
cannot have government by law if our Gov- 
ernment ever fails to take every step within 
its power to protect the health and the safety 
of the peopie. That is a very elementary 
principle of political philosophy. Sometimes 
I think that even in the Congress we overlook 
the very simple, elementary principles of 
government which should be observed if we 
would keep faith with the great political 
philosophy which characterizes our constitu- 
tional system of government by law. 

So I say, as I have said in two or three de- 
cisions which I have handed down in my 
lifetime in the field of labor relations, that 
no group of employers or no group of work- 
ers, under our free system of democratic 
government, has the license to place their 
selfish economic interests above the welfare 
of the American people, to the point that the 
selfish interests of any group in this country 
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jeopardize the health and the safety of the 
American people. 
* * * * * 


Mr. President, that is one of my major 
premises. Of course, if I am wrong on that 
major premise, my bill is unsound. Ifd am 
right on my major premise, namely, that it is 
the duty of our Government, in maintaining 
a system of government by law, to take what- 
ever action within its power to protect the 
people against any group or combination of 
groups which seek to jeopardize the health 
or safety of the people, simply because they 
are unable to reach an agreement between 
themselves over a labor contract, then the 
Senate should give serious consideration to 
the proposal which I offer tonight. 

* * * * e 


I dislike seizure so much, Mr. President, 
that as a member of the War Labor Board 
during the war I did everything I could in 
each specific case to avoid seizure. We seized 
some plants during the war. In fact, we 
raised the American flag over the mines of 
America during the war. Why? Because we 
were in a war emergency, a life and death 
struggle for the preservation of freedom 
itself here and in the world. Had we lost the 
war, .we would not be in the Senate today 
as representatives of a free people in a 
representative form of government. So 
there, too,~I was confronted with the very 
simple and elementary principle of support- 
ing a government by law. The War Labor 
Board took the position that whenever any 
group threatens the security of the people as 
a whole it is the duty of government to use 
all its force to protect the people. 

So, reluctantly, after we had tried every 
other effort and means to settle some of the 
major wartime labor cases without seizure, 
we agreed to seizure. It happened that I had 
the solemn obligation of being the compli- 
ance officer, or enforcement officer of the 
War Labor Board during the war. Believe 
me, once the decision to seize had been 
affirmed by the President of the United 
States, we used all the forces of government 
necessary to enforce a given decision. We 
succeeded, Mr. President, but it was not a 
pleasant task. Certainly it is an undesirable 
pattern to establish for frequent use. Of 
that I am very well aware. That is why my 
seizure bill, which in principle is identical 
with the seizure bill I introduced in the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress, is sur- 
rounded with every safeguard I can concéive. 
In fact, I have surrounded it with the safe- 
guard of a clear check by Congress. That is 
how important I think it is to protect us from 
a@ hasty or ill-advised or unnecessary use of 
seizure in any emergency case. Let the rec- 
ord be perfectly clear that the junior Senator 
from Oregon believes that seizure should 
never be used in this country except as a 
matter of last resort; and I mean last resort. 

” © * * -* 


I ask to have the bill printed at this point 
in the REcorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3169) 
to amend the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, so as to provide a more effective 
method of dealing with labor disputes in 
vital industries which affect the public in- 
terest, introduced by Mr. MoRsE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That sections 206 and 
207 of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, are amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 206. Whenever the President finds 
that a national emergency is threatened or 
exists because a stoppage of work has re- 
sulted or threatens to result from a labor 
dispute (including the expiration of a collece 
tive-bargaining agreement) in a vital indus. 
try which affects the public interest, he shall 
issue a proclamation to that effect and call 
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upon the parties to the dispute to refrain 
from a stoppage of work, or if such stoppage 
has occurred, to resume work and operations 
in the public interest. 


“ “EMERGENCY BOARDS 


“ ‘Sec. 207. (a) After issuing such a procla- 
mation the President shall promptly appoint 
a@ board to be known as an “emergency 
board.” 

“*(b) Any emergency board appointed un- 
der this section shall promptly investigate 
the dispute, shall seek to induce the parties 
to reach a settlement of the dispute, and 
in any event shall, within a period of time 
to be determined by the President but not 
more than 30 days after the appointment of 
the board, make a report to the President, 
unless the time is extended by agreement 
of the parties, with the approval of the 
board. Such report shall include the find- 
ings and recommendations of the board and 
shall be transmitted to the parties and be 
made public. The Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service shall 
provide for the board such stenographic, 
clerical, and other assistance and such facili- 
ties and services as may be necessary for the 
discharge of its functions. 

“*(c) An emergency board shall be com- 
posed of a chairman an’ such other members 
as the President shall determine, and shall 
have power to sit and act in any place within 
the United States and to conduct such hear- 
ings either in public or in private, as it may 
deem necessary or proper, to ascertain the 
facts with respect to the causes and circum- 
stances of the dispute. 

“*(d) Members of an emergency board 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $75 
for each day actually spent by them in the 
work of the board, together with necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses. 

“*(e) For the purpose of any hearing or 
inquiry conducted by any board appointed 
under this title, the provisions of sections 9 
and 10 (relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (U. S. C. 19, title 15, secs. 49 and 
50, as amended), are hereby made applicable 
to the powers and duties of such board. 

“*(f) Each emergency board shall con- 
tinue in existence after making its report for 
such time as the national emergency con- 
tinues for the purpose of mediating the dis- 
pute, should the parties request its services. 
When a board appointed under this section 
has been dissolved, its records shall be trans- 
ferred to the Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

“*(g) A separate emergency board shall be 
appointed for each dispute. No member of 
an emergency board shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of 
employees or in any employer involved in the 
dispute.’ 

“Sec. 2. Sections 208, 209, and 210 of such 
act are amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘PROCEDURE FOLLOWING PROCLAMATION 


“ ‘Sec. 208. (a) At any time after issuing a 
proclamation pursuant to section 206 the 
President may submit to the Congress for 
consideration and appropriate action a full 
statement of the case together with such 
recommendations as he may see fit to make. 

“*(b) In any case in which a strike or lock- 
out occurs or continues after the issuance of 
the proclamation pursuant to section 206 the 
President shall submit immediately to the 
Congress for consideration and appropriate 
action a full statement of the case, including 
the report of the emergency board if such 
report has been made, and such recommen- 
dations as he may see fit to make, including 
a recommendation that the United States 
take possession of and operate the business 
enterprise or enterprises involved in the dis- 
pute. If the President recommends that the 
United States shall take possession of and 
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operate such enterprise or enterprises, the 
President shall have authority to take such 
action unless the Congress by concurrent 
resolution within 5 days after the submis- 
sion of such recommendation to the Congress 
determines that such action should not be 
taken or enacts legislation designed to re- 
solve thr dispute and terminate the national 
emergency if Congress finds such an emer- 
gency exists: Provided, That during the pe- 
riod in which the United States shall have 
taken possession, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and the emergency 
board shail continue to encourage the settle- 
ment of the dispute by the parties concerned, 
and the agency or department of the United 
States designated to operate such enterprise 
or enterprises shall have no authority to 
enter into negotiations with the employer or 
with any labor organization for a collective- 
bargaining contract or to alter the wages, 
hours, or the conditions of employment exist- 
ing in such industry prior to the dispute, 
except in conformity with the recommenda- 
tions of the emergency board or a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress. If the Con- 
gress or either House thereof shall have ad- 
journed sine die or for a period longer than 
3 days, the President shall convene the Con- 
gress, or such House for the purpose of con- 
sideration of an appropriate action pursuant 
to such statement and recommendations: 
Provided further, That the act entitled “An 
act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting 
in equity, and for other purposes” (Norris- 
LaGuardia Act), approved March 24, 1932 
(U. S. C., title 29, secs. 101-115), shall be 
applicable to the United States acting under 
the provisions of this title unless Congress 
by concurrent resolution provides otherwise 
in the particular case. 

“ ‘Sec. 209. (a) In the event that the Gov- 
ernment shall take possession of and operate 
any business enterprise or enterprises in- 
volved in a given dispute, the President shall 
designate the agency or department of Gov- 
ernment which shall take possession of any 
business enterprise or enterprises including 
the properties thereof involved in the dispute 
and all other assets of the enterprise or en- 
terprises necessary to such continued opera- 
tion thereof as will protect the national 
health or safety. 

“*(b) Any enterprise or properties of which 
possession has been taken under this title 
shall be returned to the owners thereof as 
soon as (1) such owners have reached an 
agreement with the representatives of the 
employees in such enterprise settling the 
issues in dispute between them, or (2) the 
President finds that the continued posses- 
sion and operation of such enterprise by the 
United States is no longer necessary under 
the terms of the proclamation provided for 
in section 206: Provided, That possession by 
the United States shall be terminated not 
later than 60 days after the issuance of 
the report of the emergency board unless the 
period of possession is extended by concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress. 

“*(c) During the period in which posses- 
sion of any enterprise has been taken under 
this title, the United States shall hold all 
income received from the operation thereof 
in trust for the payment of general operating 
expenses, just compensation to the owners 
as hereinafter provided in this subsection, 
and reimbursement to the United States for 
expenses incurred by the United States in 
the operation of the enterprise. Any income 
remaining shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. In determining just compensation 
to the owners of the enterprise, due consider- 
ation shall be given to the fact that the 
United States took possession of such enter- 
prise when its operation had been inter- 
rupted by a work stoppage or that a work 
stoppage was imminent; to the fact that the 
owners or the labor organization, as the case 
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may be, have failed or refused to comply with 
the recommendations of the emergency 
board or the conditions determined by the 
Congress to constitute a just settlement of 
the dispute; to the fact that the United 
States would have returned such enterprise 
to its owners at any time when an agreement 
was reached settling the issues involved in 
such work stoppage; and to the value the 
use of such enterprise would have had to its 
owners in the light of the labor dispute pre- 
vailing, had they remained in possession 
during the period of Government operation. 

““*(q) Whenever any enterprise is in the 
possession of the United States under this 
section, it shall be the duty of any labor or- 
ganization of which any employees who have 
been employed in the operation of such 
enterprise are members, and of the officers 
of such labor organization, to seek in good 
faith to induce such employees to refrain 
from a stoppage of work and not to engage 
in any strike, slow down, or other concerted 
refusal to work, or stoppage of work, and if 
such stoppage of work has occurred, to seek 
in good faith to induce such employees to 
return to work and not to engage in any 
strike, slow down, or other concerted refusal 
to work or stoppage of work while such en- 
terprise is in the possession of the United 
States. 

“*(e) During the period in which posses- 
sion of any enterprise has been taken by the 
United States under this section, the em- 
ployer or employers or their duly designated 
representatives and the representatives of 
the employees in such enterprise shall be 
obligated to continue collective bargaining 
for the purpose of settling the issues in the 
dispute between them. 

“*(f) (1) The President may appoint a 
compensation board to determine the 
amount to be paid as just compensation 
under this section to the owner of any enter- 
prise of which possession is taken. For the 
purpose of any hearing or inquiry conducted 
by any such board the provisions relating 
to the conduct of hearings or inquiries by 
emergency boards as provided in section 207 
of this title are hereby made applicable to 
any such hearing or inquiry. The members 
of compensation boards shall be appointed 
and compensated in accordance with the 
provisions of section 207 of this title. 

“*(2) Upon appointing such compensation 
board the President shall make provision as 
may be necessary for stenographic, clerical, 
and other assistance and such facilities, serv- 
ices, and supplies as may be necessary to 
enable the compensation board to perform 
its functions. 

“*(3) The award of the compensation board 
shall be final and binding upon the parties, 
unless within 30 days after the issuance of 
said award set aside or modified in the United 
States Court of Claims in accordance with 
the rules of said court. 

““*Sec. 210. When a dispute arising under 
this title has been finally settled, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a full and 
comprehensive report of all the proceedings, 
together with such recommendations as he 
ngay see fit to make.’ 

“Src. 3. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this act shall not apply with 
respect to any dispute existing on the date 
of enactment of this act. 

“(b) The amendment made by section 2 of 
this act shall apply with respect to any dis- 
pute existing on the date of enactment of 
this act, and for such purposes (1) any ref- 
erence in such amendment to an emergency 
board shail be deemed to refer to any exist- 
ing board of inquiry appointed pursuant to 
section 206 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and (2) a proclamation au- 
thorized to be issued pursuant to section 206 
of such act, as amended by this act, shall be 
deemed to have been issued in any case in 
which any: such board of inquiry has been 
appointed. 


+ 
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“Src. 4. The provisions of this act shall not 
be applicable with respect to any matter 
which is subject to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended from time 
to time.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, let me enumer- 
ate briefly the salient points of the bill: 

First, the bill provides for the appointment 
by the President of an emergency board 
whenever he finds, and issues a proclamation 
to that effect, that a dispute exists or threat- 
ens in a vital industry affecting the public 
interest. 

Mr. President, you will notice as I read 
an outline of the major points of the bill 
that the principles of the bill are identical 
in nature with the principles of the amend- 
ment I offered in the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress for the handling of 
emergency disputes. We did not adopt the 
amendment, as the Presiding Officer well 
knows, but I am satisfied that had we passed 
it, and if it were the law on the books today, 
we would not be confronted with the coal 
crisis which America faces tonight. “Well,” 
someone may say, “what makes you think, if 
the miners, as individual workers, refuse to 
work in the mines under an injunction hand- 
ed down in accordance with the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law, that they would work 
under your bill, if the Government seized 
the coal mines, in accordance with the pro- 
cedures of your bill? It is a fair question, 
but my answer is this: I have no question 
about the patriotism of the mine workers 
of America. As I have said before, it is quite 
a different thing to ask free Americans to go 
into the mines and mine coal for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with the Ameri- 
can flag flying over the mines, from giving 
them a choice of either mining coal under 
an injunction in accordance with the in- 
structions and orders of a private employer, 
on the basis of the wages and hours and 
conditions of employment that he would im- 
pose upon them, and for his profit dollars, 
or going to jail for contempt of court. 

Mr. President, do not mistake me. I 
do not condone any failure on the part of 
any workers in the country to obey the 
spirit and the intent and letter of the law 
on the books, or of a court order seeking to 
carry out the law. I do not condone any vio- 
lation of the law or violation of an injunc- 
tion issued thereunder. But I cannot re- 
make human nature. The Congress of the 
United States cannot remake human nature. 
We must face some of the ugly realities of 
human nature, and one of those realities 
appears tonight to be that a great many 
thousands of coal miners are in effect saying, 
“We just won’t mine coal for a private em- 
ployer, in the absence of an agreement.” 
They have not said, “We will not mine coal 
under terms and conditions imposed by the 
Federal Government through a seizure of the 
mines.” The difference is a great difference 
in human psychology. If there is anything 
I learned in my more than 15 years’ expe- 
rience in the field of labor relations, it is 
that, when all is said and done, the human 
factor is the controlling factor in most labor 
disputes. It is necessary in each dispute to 
get down to an understanding of the human 
factors that have caused the disagreement 
which has sprung up between the parties. I 
am convinced that if we pass a fair seizure 
law which protects the legitimate rights of 
both the workers and the employers for the 
period of government operation of the mines, 
the coal miners and the operators will rise to 
their patriotic obligation of supporting the 
flag that will fly over their properties, and 
will proceed to work out some agreement sat- 
isfactory to the two sides, for the operation 
of the mines on their return to the owners. 
I believe that is true, and that is the third 
major premise I have laid down in this 
speech, Mr. President. If I am wrong about 
that, then on that premise, my argument will 
fall to the floor of the Senate. If I am wrong 
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in my conviction that the miners will dig 
coal when the flag flies over the mines then, 
truly, I shall be stumped, Mr. President, be- 
cause I shall then be hard put to think out 
any constructive answer to the question, 
What now? 

I think we should try it, and if our seizure 
bill is fair, I think it will work and work 
immediately, and proceed to produce im- 
mediately the coal necessary to relieve the 
great suffering which is sweeping across 
America tonight. I said many of these 
things during the last session of the Con- 
gress when I pleaded on the floor of the 
Senate for a seizure bill of this type. I am 
just as convinced tonight that this is a 
much sounder approach to the problem than 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, which 
certainly have demonstrated, at least in this 
instance, that they cannot produce coal. I 
am afraid that what the Taft-Hartley law 
is producing, Mr. President, is a deepened 
resentment in the hearts of miners, which 
will plague us long after this dispute is 
finally settled. 

That is one of the things that worry me 
so much, Mr. President. That is why I keep 
pleading with the Congress, “Let us go to 
work on this labor law, let us reevaluate 
it, let us modify it, so that we take out of 
it those sections which the evidence clearly 
demonstrates are the breeders of resentment 
in the hearts of American workers.” 

The record is overwhelming, Mr. President, 
that the Taft-Hartley law has become a great 
cause of growing resentment in the breasts 
of free workers in this country. They feel 
so many of its provisions are unfair, unjust, 
and discriminatory against their legitimate 
rights. I do not want to see this second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress go by 
without our coming to grips with the great 
problem of passing fair labor legislation. I 
believe we are so close together, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the result of our experiences under 
the Taft-Hartley law. I think we can get to- 
gether if we have the will as legislators in 
this second session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, on those modifications of the Taft- 
Hartley law necessary to make it a fair law 
and to remove from the hearts of millions 
of American workers the feelings of resent- 
ment which they now hold toward that law. 
I do not think we should play politics with 
it. We should not let it go into the 1950 
congressional elections as one of the political 
issues, because I do not think it should really 
be considered an issue any longer. 

The time has come to operate on the 
Taft-Hartley law in this session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. I offer this bill tonight as 
the first proposal in this session of Congress 
for a modification of the Taft-Hartley law. 
It goes to the very vital issue of how to 
handle emergency disputes. 

The second provision of the bill that I 
would mention is the one which provides 
that a board is to report to the President 
with recommendations not later than 30 days 
after appointment. Third, at any time after 
issuing a proclamation of a national emer- 
gency, the President may report to Congress, 
making such recommendations as he sees 
fit. Fourth, in any case where a strike or 
lock-out continues after issuance of a procla- 
mation, the President is required to submit 
to Congress a full report and whatever rec- 
ommendations he sees fit to make, includ- 
ing a recommendation that the United States 
take possession of the business enterprise in- 
volved in the dispute. 

I emphasize that provision, Mr. President, 
as one of the safeguards I have deliberately 
placed in the bill to avoid some of the dan- 
gers of unnecessary seizure, which might be 
proposed if the Congress did not have a check 
upon the executive branch of Government, 
which might want to seize when seizure in 
fact might not be necessary. Mr. President, 
we must make this system of checks and 
balances work in practice, and not merely 
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talk about it. When we pass legislation we 
must keep in mind the great constitutional 
principle of our form of Government that the 
legislature should check the Executive, and 
the Executive should check the legislative 
branch. The courts sit to check them both, 
and we in turn have our checks upon the 
courts. 

Here is one of the checks which I provide 
specifically in this type of seizure bill in 
order to avoid some of the dangers of seizure 
that the junior Senator from Oregon fears 
very much. He wants to make certain that 
his bill is one which can be used only as a 
last resort and one which cannot be used 
arbitrarily by a President of the United 
States, but which can be used only after 
careful consideration has been given to the 
recommendations of an emergency board 
both by the President and by the Congress. 

If the President recommends the taking 
of possession, he has the authority under 
the bill to take such action unless Congress, 
by concurrent resolution, within 5 days after 
the submission of such a recommendation 
determines that such action should not be 
taken or enacts legislation to resolve the dis- 
pute and terminate the emergency. 

‘During the period of Government opera- 
tion, which is limited to 60 days, unless the 
period .is extended by concurrent resolution 
of the “Congress—another example of the 
congressiOnal check I have in my bill, Mr. 
President—the Federal Mediation Service 
shall continue to encourage settlement. 

The Government agency operating the 
seized property has no authority to negoti- 
ate with the employer or union, or to alter 
Wages or conditions of employment except 
in conformity with the recommendations of 
the emergency board or concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress. 

I do not know whether I can succeed in 
getting that point across, Mr. President, 
but that point is basic to the theory of 
this bill. It carriers out a fundamental 
principle of negotiations for settling any 
labor dispute. I have said it before, but 
I want to get it into this speech, too, that 
the one thing, above all else, that must 
characterize negotiations for a settlement 
of a labor dispute when the Government has 
to intervene—mark what I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent—when the Government has to inter- 
vene, is the principle of keeping the dis- 
putants in doubt about what the final set- 
tlement will be. Unless that be done, Mr. 
President, we play right into the hands of 
either labor’s or the employer’s side of the 
table, which may find it to its advantage to 
let the procedures of the law run their 
course. That is one of the difficulties in- 
volved in ‘the present dispute. We could 
take the Taft-Hartley law in its present 
form and, as counsel for the union or the 
employer, tell them with almost complete 
certainty just what is going to happen, step 
by step, as the law proceeds to be applied 
to the dispute. Therefore, Mr. President, 
either side, under the existing Taft-Hartley 
law, can determine at the very beginning 
of the dispute whether it is to its ad- 
vantage to let the Taft-Hartley law flow 
in its procedures and be applied to the 
dispute. 

I mean no criticism when I say this, Mr. 
President. I speak for a moment from a 
lawyer’s standpoint as to what I think has 
happened, in part, in the coal case. I do 
not claim to know all the details of what 
has gone on in this case, hut judging from 
what I have been advised in regard to the 
case, the attitude of at least one of the par- 
ties, the operators, has been to sit tight and 
let the law follow its course. 

I was interested some time ago in read- 
ing an article in the Washington Post in 
which Cyrus Ching, the head of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, said, in 
effect—I do not have the article before me, 
so I will not purport to give it verbatim—in 
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answer to a question put to him by a newse- 
paperman, that, for the most part, the nego- 
tiations have been characterized by the union 
making various offers and the employers 
saying, “No, no, no.” 

I have seen that happen in many cases, 
Mr. President. During the war, we sent 
many cases back +o the parties because we 
became convinced that they were trying 
to use the Board as the determiner of their 
dispute, rather than try to use the free col- 
lective-bargaining table as the medium for 
settling their differences. 

So, whenever we became convinced that 
collective bargaining had broken down be- 
cause either side thought there would be an 
advantage in having the case go to the Board 
for determination, we sent the case back and 
said: 

“We shall take jurisdiction over this case 
only if we are convinced that you have acted 
in good faith and that you have really tried 
in all honesty to settle your differences be- 
tween yourselves but can find no basis or 
common ground for settlement. Only then 
will we take jurisdiction.” 

I am suspicious, Mr. President, that in this 
particular case there are some persons 
among the operators who thought it would 
be to their advantage to let the Taft-Hart- 
ley law be applied to the dispute. There- 
fore, that is at least part of the explanation 
for the breaking down of negotiations be- 
tween the paries. If that is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is an unfortunate thing. If it is 
true, I think we should do something about 
it. If it is not true in this case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it may very well be true in many cases. 
I think it has been true in many cases since 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley law, because 
that law does not leave the parties in doubt 
as to what the legal procedures and legal 
consequences are going to be if they simply 
permit a given dispute to reach the point 
that a national emergency is created and the 
law has to be applied. 

So, Mr. President, in my seizure bill I 
have left the parties in doubt. I do not 
propose a law which would allow either side 
to sit down and figure out in advance 
whether it will be to its advantage to look 
out the window when collective bargaining 
should be going on in good faith, and to 
say “No, no, no” to offers made by the other 
side. I have phrased the bill so that both 
will be in great doubt as to the economic 
consequences if they permit a situation to 
develop of such a national emergency that 
it threatens the health and safety of the 
country to the extent that the Government 
has to step in and exercise the arm of the 
law to protect the public welfare. 

How have I done it? I have done it, Mr. 
President, as I did in my proposed amend- 
ment in the first session of this Congress, 
and which is one of the great differences 
between my seizure proposal and the other 
seizure proposals which have been offered 
on the floor of the Senate, by leaving it to 
the Government to determine, when seizure 
has been applied, what the wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment shall be and 
what the compensation of the operators 
shall be. 

In other words, Mr. President, mine is a@ 
flexible procedure as far as economic com- 
pensation to both parties under Government 
seizure is concerned. It has some weak- 
nesses. I know of no perfect solution. I 
can see some disadvantages to the economic 
compensation provision of my bill. But, in 
contrast to the provisions which last session 
were offered on the floor of the Senate, I 
think my provision is far superior, because 
it leaves the parties in doubt. That is an 
inducement for them to get together around 
the free collective bargaining table and keep 
the Government out of the dispute. I be- 
lieve that free employers and free workers 
in America should recognize before it is too 
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late that every time their course of conduct 
makes it necessary for the Government to 
enter into a labor dispute they jeopardize 
economic freedom in this country. After all, 
economic freedom belongs to us. It belongs 
to the people. Whether we have it or not 
is pretty much up to us. If labor and em- 
ployers lose any degree of economic freedom 
in this country because of the Government’s 
stepping into a labor dispute to protect the 
public interest, the fault is theirs, and not 
the Government’s, because Government can 
do no less, as I said at the beginning of my 
speech. 

So here I have a provision which I think 
will be an inducement to collective bargain- 
ing. It is a provision which keeps the parties 
in doubt. Here is what is going to happen 
to them economically if the Government 
must seize a plant or a mine. The Chair 
will remember that in some of the other 
seizure proposals which we had in the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress there 
was a specific requirement to the effect that 
during the period of Government seizure 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
had to remain the same as they were at the 
time the dispute started. What good is that 
provision? 

How much doubt does that create in the 
mind of an employer as to what is going to 
happen economically to the industry if Gov- 
ernment seizes it? None at all. He might 
find, under that kind of law, that Govern- 
ment seizure would be a great advantage 
to him, and therefore he could just “sit 
tough,” as we say in labor cases, and make 
no offer, make no concessions, and exercise 
not attempt at all to reach a good-faith 
agreement with the union. 

Likewise, Mr. President, suppose there were 
a@ provision like that included in some pre- 
vious proposals, to the effect, as I have seen 
recently in the press, that during Govern- 


ment seizure no profits shall go to the em- 


ployer at all. That is just as unfair to the 
employer as a provision which states that 
the Government could not pay what the 
facts showed to be fair wages, and allow fair 
hours and fair conditions of employment. 

The principle that I apply in labor rela- 
tions is to make the law work the same way 
on doth sides. I do not believe in applying 
@ procedure in a labor case which benefits 
only one side to the dispute, or penalizes 
only one side to the dispute. This matter 
of fairness in labor disputes is a matter of 
applying procedures which give equality of 
procedural rights to both parties. That is 
why I have said so many times that one of 
the great weaknesses of the Wagner Act was 
that it violated the principle of equality of 
procedural rights of both sides to a dispute. 
Procedures under the Wagner Act were 
weighted in favor of labor. Procedural 
equality was not given to the employers un- 
der the Wagner Act. 

As I have stated before, the Wagner Act 
violated a simple rule of the American play- 
ground—that the same rules should apply 
to both sides participating in a game. An 
umpire in a labor case cannot apply one set 
of rules to labor and another set to employ- 
ers. That just is not fair. What I have 
pleaded for is a fair procedure for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. I think the pro- 
cedure which I have just mentioned does 
exactly that in regard to the economic com- 
pensation which shall be allowed to both 
the workers and the employers under my 
seizure bill. It keeps both sides in doubt. 
I think that will prove to be a great induce- 
ment to the parties entering into an agree- 
ment between themselves, and doing it far in 
advance of seizure. Let me emphasize that, 
Mr. President. The great advantage of put- 
ting my seizure procedure on the books is 
that it will prove to be an inducement to 
the parties to enter into a free collective- 
bargaining agreement to avoid seizure. 

Not because my seizure bill, if we have to 
apply it, is unfair, because I think it is so 
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worded that neither side can get an advan- 
tage from its operation, but knowing that 
they cannot get an advantage from its oper- 
ation, I think it will be a great induce- 
ment to them to settle their case without let- 
ting the conditions in the industry reach a 
point where the national health and safety 
are endangered. 

The next point is No. 8. During the period 
of Government operation, all income received 
shall be held in trust for the payment of 
general operating expenses, Just compensa- 
tion to the owners—that is, Mr. President, 
until the decision is made as to what just 
compensation is, based on the facts of the 
individual case. For example, if employers 
are shown by the facts and the decision in 
the recommendations of the Emergency 
Board to have been guilty of bad faith, and 
if it is shown that they should have granted 
some of the requests of the union, their comr- 
pensation is not going to be as much as 
would be the case if the Board finds that the 
union was at fault. That is the way I pro- 
pose to keep the parties in doubt as to the 
economic effects of the bill. 

It is a very important procedure. I repeat 
that point: During the period of Govern- 
ment operation, all income received shall be 
held in trust for the payment of general 
operating expenses, just compensation to the 
owners, as determined by the compensation 
board set up in the bill, and reimbursement 
of expenses incurred by the Government. 
Any income remaining is to be covered into 
the United States Treasury. 

In determining just compensation, the 
compensation board must give consideration, 
among other things, to the fact that the 
owners or the union, as the case may be, 
have failed or refused to comply with the 
recommendations of the emergency board, 
or the conditions determined by Congress to 
constitute a just settlement. 

The bill provides that the Norris-La- 
Guardia anti-injunction law shall apply to 
the Government, unless the Congress by con- 
current resolution provides otherwise in the 
Particular case. 

And last, provision is made in the bill so 
that no time will be lost in applying the bill 
forthwith to the pending coal case. = 

Mr. President, under the next to the last 
section of the bill the President does not 
have to go through all the procedure in the 
first part of the bill with respect to the ap- 
pointing of a fact-finding board. That board 
exists already, and it is specifically provided 
in this section that the President can proceed 
right now, on the basis of the procedures 
already taken in the coal case, to make his 
recommendations to the Congress of the 
United States, the day after, or the same day, 
for that matter, that the bill passes the Con- 
gress, including a recommendation for seiz- 
ure, if he believes that such a recommenda- 
tion should be made to the Congress. In 
other words, I have provided in this section 
of the bill a section which saves every min- 
ute of time that can be saved under our leg- 
islative process in applying the seizure provi- 
sions of the bill to the pending dispute. 

I close, Mr. President, by saying that I re- 
gret taking this much time at this late hour 
to discuss this bill, but I know very well 
from past experience that had I not made a 
statement as full as the statement I have 
made, which can be used for future ref- 
erence, I would find myself confronted with 
a@ great many misinterpretations and mis- 
understandings as to what I actually did 
propose. 

I offer the bill in the belief and hope that 
it is a constructive suggestion. I am open 
to any suggestions for modification of the 
bill which any Senator wishes to offer who 
can demonstrate that his modification is to 
be preferred to some particular provision in 
my bill. I offer it because I am deeply moved 
by a sense of duty that, as a Member of 
the Senate of the United States, I owe it to 
my constituency and I owe it to all the peo- 
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ple of this country to make an attempt to 
find the answer to the question, What now? 

Mr. President, I offer my bill as part of 
the answer to that question, and I plead 
with the Senate to recognize the great coal 
emergency which grips this country, I urge 
the Senate to set aside all other business 
until we dispose of this, because I think the 
American people have the right to have the 
Congress of the United States do all within 
its power to pass whatever legislation is 
necessary to meet the great emergency to 
our economy caused by the pending coal 
dispute. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to introduce, for 
appropriate reference, the identical bill 
on seizure which I introduced on March 
2, 1950. At that time the bill was given 
the number of Senate bill 3169. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2999) to amend the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, so as to provide a 
more effective method of dealing with la- 
bor disputes in vital industries which af- 
fect the public interest, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the legal steps which have been 
taken today in the steel case offer at least 
a hope, I believe, for a decision “on the 
nose,” so to speak, as we lawyers say, 
regarding a constitutional question, 
which throughout the history of our Na- 
tion has remained a mooted one, in re- 
spect to the inherent powers of the Presi- 
dent, if he has any, as Commander in 
Chief. 

We know that various Presidents of 
the United States have held different 
views regarding the extent of their so- 
called inherent powers to meet an 
emergency. We know that the great 
Lincoln felt that those powers were very 
broad, and he at least exercised powers 
based upon his belief that in times of 
crisis and emergency the President of the 
United States does have what are re- 
ferred to in legal literature and legal 
cases as broad, inherent executive powers 
which can be exercised to protect the in- 
terests of the Nation in time of crisis. 

President Theodore Roosevelt held a 
similar view; and, typical of him, he 
exercised broad executive powers on the 
ground that he believed they were in- 
herent in the President. He acted in 
the belief that, as the Chief Executive, 
he would not be justified in standing by 
and permitting the development of a 
crisis which jeopardized the security of 
the Nation, and doing nothing about it 
because of some legal theory that unless 
he cquld turn to the Constitution and 
there couid find, spelled out, exact lan- 
guage which would authorize him to act 
to meet the particular crisis, his hands 
were tied. 

So, interestingly enough, Theodore 
Roosevelt, as the literature of his time 
makes very clear, took the position that 
in the absence of restrictive action on 
the part of the Congress he had the in- 
herent power to proceed by way of Ex- 
ecutive action to protect the national 
welfare ina crisis. Ina great deal of the 
literature reference is made to his exer- 
cise of what he considered to be broad, 
inherent powers of the President under 
the Constitution, by way of Executive 
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order and action, to protect the people 
of the United States in an hour of crisis, 
in the absence of any restrictive action 
by the Congress. 

On the other hand, another great 
President of the United States, William 
Howard Taft, took an opposite view of 
this mooted question. He felt that his 
power was clearly a delegated power, and 
that only to the extent he could find the 
specific delegation within the Constitu- 
tion did he have constitutional power to 
act in the case of a crisis or national 
emergency. 

One would think, Mr. President, that 
at some time in the long history of our 
country there would be a clear, unequiv- 
ocal statement of the law by the United 
States Supreme Court which would leave 
no doubt as to the extent of any inherent 
powers of the Chief Executives in meet- 
ing an emergency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I heard the refer- 
ence by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon to the writings as well as the 
practices of the late distinguished 
former President, Theodore Roosevelt. 

I have in my hand excerpts from The- 
odore Roosevelt’s autobiography, where- 
in, at pages 388 and 389, he states in 
clear and unmistakable language the 
thought which the Senator from Oregon 
was expressing a moment ago. I won- 
der whether the Senator would permit 
me orewould like to have me buttress his 
argument at this point merely by read- 
ing a quotation from the former Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. MORSE. If no other Senator on 
the floor objects, I should be very happy 
to have the statement placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
prime exponent of the broad view of in- 
herent executive power was Theodore 
Roosevelt. On the pages which I have 
cited, here is what he had to say: 

I declined to adopt the view that what was 
imperatively necessary for the Nation could 
not be done by the President unless he could 
find some specific authorization to do it. 
My belief was that it was not only his right 
but his duty to do enything that the needs 
of the Nation demanded unless such action 
was forbidden by the Constitution or by 
the laws. Under this interpretation of 
Executive power I did and caused to be done 
many things not previously done by the 
President and the heads of the Departments. 
I did not usurp power. In other words, I 
acted for the public welfare, I acted for the 
common well-being of all our people, when- 
ever and in whatever manner was necessary, 
unless prevented by direct constitutional 
or legislative prohibition. 


Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
from Oregon, in reference to the citation 
which I have made from Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Autobiography, it is inter- 
esting to note that in the classical text 
entitled “Labor Disputes and the Pres- 
ident of the United States,” by Edward 
Berman, Ph. D., instructor of economics 
at the University of Illinois, published in 
1924, on page 58 of the document, which 
is considered to be a classic in terms of 
the discussion of the powers of the Exec- 
utive in labor disputes, there is found 
a citation as to President Roosevelt’s ac- 
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tion in reference to a strike situation in 
the State of Pennsylvania. There Dr. 
Berman points out that Theocore Roose- 
velt was prepared to seize the cozl mines, 
and had made all preparations to do so, 
in the exercise of what he considered 
to be his inherent powers under the Con- 
stitution, flowing from the powers of 
the Executive. 

Mr. President, I shall not any longer 
interrupt the Senator’s address, except 
to say that the history of constitutional 
law in this country is replete with cases, 
with citations from such eminent justices 
as Chief Justice Marshall and from 
great statesmen like Alexander Hamil- 
ton, in his discussions of the powers of 
the Constitution, and from others, along 
the line that the Senator from Oregon 
is now discussing. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for the con- 
tribution he has made and the excerpt 
he has placed in the Recorp from the 
autobiography of Theodore Roosevelt, 
bearing out what I said a few moments 
ago in. my comments about Roosevelt’s 
views, namely, that Roosevelt looked 
upon his executive powers in a time of 
crisis or emergency as being very broad, 
and that he considered only the restric- 
tions upon him in protecting what he 
considered to be the national interests 
in a crisis or national emergency were 
those placed upon him by the Congress. 

The remarks of the Senator from Min- 
nesota and his insertion as a part of my 
remarks—which I was very happy to 
accept—of the pertinent quotation from 
Theodore Roosevelt’s autobiography, 
setting forth his views as to his inherent 
powers as Chief Executive of this land 
in time of emergency, are very apropos 
of the great constitutional issue once 
again pending before the American 
people. 

I had made the point earlier that it is 
interesting to note that from emergency 
to emergency, when Presidents have 
deemed it necessary to act executiveiy 
to protect the immediate interests of the 
American people, jeopardized by a sud- 
den emergency, the floor of the House 
and the floor of the Senate have rung 
with denunciations of the alleged arbi- 
trary, capricious action of various Pres- 
idents of the United States. 

It is an old, old scene in this great 
play of American politics, and only the 
actors change from time to time. It is 
too bad, Mr. President, that the United 
States Supreme Court has not gotten 
into the play much more actively than 
it has to date. I have never felt that 
this sreat constitutional question should 
not be subject to a very definite deci- 
sion on the part of the United States 
Supreme Court, particularly with regard 
to the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States in the field of separation 
of powers in respect to the extent to 
which the President of the United States 
has inherent powers, not specifically ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, to protect 
the people of the Nation in an hour of 
crisis until such time as the Congress 
could take whatever restrictive action 
upon his exercise of power it might deem 
proper and appropriate. 
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Mr. President, it is very interesting to 
note that this great constitutional issue 
has been fought out in the arena of con- 
stitutional debates, mostly among legal 
scholars. Although there have been 
some references to it, in large part by 
way of dicta in court decisions, it is 
proper to say once again that it still re- 
mains a great moot question of consti- 
tutional law. 

Last night when the President of the 
United States had finished his speech on 
the steel crisis I was called by the press 
for an expression of view. I am per- 
fectly willing to say on the floor today 
what I said last night. In effect I said 
that I thought there was no doubt about 
the fact that the steel mills must be kept 
hot, but that I felt the heads of the steel 
companies and of the union ought to be- 
come cool. I said I felt that, with cool 
deliberation, and in keeping with the 
obligations of the industrial statesman- 
ship both sides owe to the American 
people, they should sit down in Wash- 
ington and negotiate a settlement of 
their differences, which I am convinced 
involve issues which men, acting in good 
faith, can settle by direct negotiation 
among them. I indicated to the press 
last night that I considered it to be the 
patriotic duty of the disputants in this 
case to do so. 

Then I expressed the view that a Presi- 
dent of the United States, confronted 
with the crisis which confronted the 
President last night, had the duty to take 
such action as he deemed necessary to 
meet the crisis in the interest of the 
defense of the country, in keeping with 
what he considered to be his inherent 
powers, until such time as Congress de- 
cided to legislate upon the subject. 

When I made that statement, Mr. 
President, I sought to raise, of course, 
the disputed and debatable theory of 
Presidential powers, about which the 
great Professor Corwin has written so 
brilliantly in so many treatises. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to elabo- 
rate upon the Corwin theory, because I 
think it can be set forth in a thumbnail 
sketch very concisely. 

A great many writers in the field of 
constitutional law, among them the dis- 
tinguished Professor Corwin, have point- 
ed out that the President of the United 
States does have certain inherent powers 
to protect the life and property and in- 
terests of the American people when a 
great emergency arises. 

Mr. President, I believe that some of 
the confusion which has developed 
among some people on this subject has 
resulted from what I consider to be a 
false assumption on their part. The 
false assumption is that the power which 
Corwin discusses can be exercised by a 
President only when the crisis or the 
emergency exists offshore; that is, when 
the emergency or the crisis is one that 
involves American life or property or 
interests beyond the territorial bounda- 
ries of the United States. Such an in- 
stance is the historical incident in 
Nicaragua, when American life and 
property and interests were jeopardized 
by a foreign power, and the President of 
the United States, without first getting 
the approval of the Congress, proceeded 
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to use the American military force to 
protect the life, property, and interests of 
American nationals. 

Thus we have a whole body of cases 
and historical incidents marked down 
on the pages of American history in 
which American Presidents have pro- 
ceeded to exercise executive power with- 
out any prior action by Congress, to pro- 
tect the life, property, and interests of 
American nationals abroaa. 

It is only in more recent times, as the 
world has shrunk in size and there has 
come about a close interrelationship 
between international problems and do- 
mestic economic problems, that we find 
that crises which greatly jeopardize the 
national interest can arise within our 
cwn country. In such cases Presidents 
in the past have exercised executive 
power prior to any action by Congress. 
There were many such examples during 
World War Il. Then as now, when the 
President has exercised such alleged in- 
herent power, charges have been made 
on the floor of the Senate and on the 
floor of the House to the effect that he 
was usurping power, that he was trying 
to tear up the Constitution, and that he 
was seeking to establish some sort of 
dictatorship in the White House. 

It is interesting to note, as we look at 
these instances of the exercise of execu- 
tive power over the decades, that the ex- 
citement dies away as the emergency 
vanishes, and thus it has come to be said 
that Presidents of the United States have 
been attacked for allegedly exceeding 
their powers in times of emergency, but 
that they have solved the emergency, and 
that subsequently it was found that the 
Constitution ‘vas still standing. Some- 
times it has been put in this way: that in 
these emergencies the Presidents have 
had the job of saving the American peo- 
ple and saving the Constitution at the 
same time. 

Mr. President, when the courts have 
stepped in subsequently, it has been in- 
teresting to note that they always have 
found it possible, at least, to hand down 
a decision which does not decide whether 
the President had the power he exercised, 
but which points out that by the time the 
question reached the courts it had be- 
come mooted because the emergency no 
longer existed. Mr. President, from the 
standpoint of a lawyer, that is rather 
rankling because lawyers would like to 
have such points settled for future ref- 
erence, 

I thought that perhaps in this crisis, 
in view of the action taken last night 
by the President, there might be estab- 
lished a set of facts on the basis of 
which a case would finally reach the Su- 
preme Court for a clear-cut decision on 
the question of the alleged inherent 
powers of the President of the United 
States. Perhaps that will happen, Mr. 
President. 

However, there has just been handed 
to me a clipping from the news ticker 
which indicates that at least the first 
round of the legal battle has been 
fought; and the decision in that round 
seems to be, if I correctly read the ticker 
news, and if it is an accurate report of 
the decision of the judge in that case, 
in favor of the President. The ticker 
carries the following statement in ref- 
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erence to Judge Holtzoff’s action today 
on this matter: 

Judge Holtzoff overruled a challenge in 
United States district court to the seizure 
order by three steel companies—Republic 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel Co., and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 

Holtzoff said he could not grant the “dras- 
tic remedy” of an injunction. He said the 
steel industry has recourse to damage suits 
against the Government if the companies 
can prove in other actions they have been 
injured by Government seizure. Holtzoff de- 
livered his opinion from the bench, after 
hearing arguments for the three steel firms 
and from Assistant Attorney General Holmes 
A. Baldridge, for the Government. 

Baldridge said that seizure was authorized 
by the “inherent powers of the President” 
and by Presidential powers in an emergency. 

Holtzoff declared that the temporary re- 
straining order sought by the steel firms “ac- 
tually and in essence would be an injunction 
against the President of the United States.” 


Mr. President, I should like to repeat 
the last statement from the reported 
decision of the judge, because it is a 
repetition of similar rulings in years 
gone by on the question of the separa- 
tion of powers, which again is involved 
in this dispute: 

Holtzoff declared that the temporary re- 
straining order sought by the steel firms 
“actually and in essence would be an in- 
junction against the President of the United 
States.” 


Mr. President, I would not say a Pres- 
ident of the United States could not 
follow a course of action which might 
not subject him to injunctive relief on 
the part of the persons who might be 
damaged by the course of action pur- 
sued by him. But does any Member of 
the Senate think for a moment that any 
court in this land will enjoin the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his exercise 
of what he believes to be Executive power 
inherent in him as Commander in Chief 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, except in the clearest case of 
abuse of Executive power? Why, of 
course not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will recall the famous 
statement of former President Andrew 
Jackson that “The court has its injunc- 
tion. Now let it try to enforce it.” 

The present situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent, but I am sure the Senator from 
Oregon feels that it relates to the prob- 
lem confronting the judiciary in connec- 
tion with an attempt to enforce injunc- 
tion upon the Chief Executive when he 
is acting within his powers under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has referred aptly 
to one of the great, historic incidents in- 
volving the very subject matter upon 
which I am commenting this afternoon. 

If we are to be realistic about this 
matter, we must face the fact that in- 
junctive power will not be exercised 
against the President of the United 
States by any court in the land, and 
should not be, except and unless the facts 
in the case show a clear abuse of Execu- 
tive power. Even then, Mr. President, 
there are alternatives for a court to fol- 
low. Even then, under the doctrine of 
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the separation of powers, methinks I can 
hear a court say to the Congress, “You 
have your impeachment power,” and re- 
mind the Congress that in the Constitu- 
tion there is clear provision of both pro- 
cedure and constitutional policy in re- 
gard to proceeding against a President 
who might be guilty of such a clear abuse 
of Executive power as to warrant im- 
peachment. 

Mr. President, when we discuss the 
legal history on this point, we are talk- 
ing about a bewhiskered legal problem 
on which the freshmen taking constitu- 
tional law courses of the law schools of 
the United States are brought up. Yet 
as one listens in the Senate to some of 
the discussions of this issue, one would 
think it was novel in its constitutional 
aspects. However, it is just a case of 
history repeating itself, when in times 
of emergency a President of the United 
States, with the tremendous obligations 
and responsibilities imposed upon him, 
deems it necessary to move in to protect 
the national interest, to prevent great | 
harm from being done to the national 
welfare, and to safeguard the security of 
the Nation and its defense until such 
time as the Congress, under the Corwin 
theory, may take action. 

It was from that angle that I stated 
last evening that I believe any President 
of the United States has the obligation 
of protecting the national interest of the 
United States in time of emergency by 
exercising what he honestly believes to 
be his executive power in the public in- 
terest, until such time as the Congress, 
acting under the Corwin theory, takes 
whatever legislative action it deems ap- 
propriate in the premises. 

Myr. President, it is to be expected that 
in an election year almost anything of a 
controversial nature a President of the 
United States may do will be subject to 
attack and criticism. However, in a 
matter such as this, I intend to direct my 
attention to the legal problems which I 
believe to be involved. I shall do what 
I can to get at least this branch of the 
Congress, of which I am a Member, to 
face what I regard as its legislative re- 
sponsibilities relative to the adoption of 
legislative procedures for the handling of 
great emergencies. 

The problem of seizure has been before 
the Congress now for some years, but 
Congress has done nothing about it. For 
some time we have known, Mr. President, 
that the emergency-disputes section of 
the Taft-Hartley law is not effective in 
the handling of great national emer- 
gencies which involve strikes stretching 
across the Nation. In introducing my 
seizure bill today I do not claim perfec- 
tion for it. In the remarks I have already 
placed in the ReEcorp in respect to that 
bill I have sought to point out again 
what I think are the dangers of a policy 
of seizure of any segment of industry by 
Government. I would that we could 
avoid it entirely, but we cannot. 

What are we to do? As the President 
sits in the White House and sees the fur- 
naces which must be kept red hot if our 
Armed Forces are te be supplied with 
the munitions needed in order to fulfill 
their sacred obligation, which they are 
doing so bravely, is he to wait for a strike 
to take place? Is he to wait for manage- 
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ment and labor to fight it out by eco- 
nomic action? Is he going to let the 
furnaces become cold? 

Is he going to permit great public 
confusion and anger and controversy to 
develop during the period of time when 
the furnaces are down? Is he going to 
permit a single hour of cessation of the 
production of steel necessary for the de- 
fense of the country? Or is he going to 
be realistic about it and say, as Presi- 
dents in the past have said, “I am going 
to act. I am going to take the action 
necessary to keep the furnaces glowing 
and the steel flowing. If I infringe the 
legal rights of any company or of any 
citizen, the courts will be open to pro- 
tect those rights’”—as Judge Holtzoff, 
this afternoon in the decision to which 
I alluded when I read the ticker news in 
regard to it, stated was the right avail- 
able to the steel companies. If this 
seizure by the President of the United 
States for this temporary period of time, 
while the Congress comes to grips with 
its legislative responsibilities in this 
matter, results in injury to the steel 
companies, they have their legal redress. 

Mr. President, I know something about 
the cases in which companies have 
sought legal redress from Government 
seizure when, in their opinion, they did 
not obtain full compensation from the 
Government for the use of their prop- 
erty during the period of seizure. I do 
not know of a single instance in which, 
when the case was all over, the party 
litigant on the plaintiff’s side thought 
he came out so badly with the Govern- 
ment. They do pretty well. In fact, 
one thing which worries me about seizure 
is the fact that the taxpayers do not do 
so well when it comes to the settlement 
of the final accounts. My observation 
has been that they pay a good price in 
all these cases. 

So, Mr. President, I desire to make it 
clear that I am not passing judgment 
with any finality upon the inherent 
powers of the President, but I am say- 
ing that if there had been a Republican 
President in the White House last night 
I should have expected him, too, to pro- 
tect the defenses of the Nation by keep- 
ing the steel mills going. I should have 
expected him to deal with the parties 
themselves subsequently thereto by 
means of whatever legal procedures 
might be available to him as the Com- 
mander in Chief, or which might be 
available to the law-enforcement arm of 
his administration, the Department of 
Justice. 

I am afraid that one of the main rea- 
sons for much of the criticism of the 
President’s action is that it was effec- 
tive in keeping the steel mills rolling. 
I am afraid that the steel companies 
were perfectly willing to place their self- 
ish interests above their country. They 
demanded a price increase of their own 
determination or they would bank their 
fires. In that sense, they forced the 
strike. 

Already in this debate there has been 
much said about whether we are or are 
not presently at war. I think it is rather 
academic talk. Much of it is not only 
academic but also political. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrD will show that from 
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this desk, the day after the famous Blair 
House conference and the announce- 
ment of the decision to send troops to 
Korea, the junior Senator from Oregon 
expressed the view that we were at war. 
Then we did not have so many “Monday- 
morning quarterbacks” on the Korean 
war as we have now. The junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon said on that occasion 
that when the American flag moves onto 
the battlefield and our boys start dying 
in defense of it, we are at war, and that 
we ought to proceed to conduct ourselves, 
as a government and as a people, upon 
that premise. I do not purport to quote 
verbatim from that speech, but what I 
have just said expresses clearly and in 
about the same terms what I said on 
that occasion. 

Mr. President, there would not have 
been a corporal’s guard in the Senate of 
the United States on that morning who 
in our opinion would have raised objec- 
tion to-our movement into Korea. 

What is there to all the talk about a 
declaration of war? One would think 
the President of the United States had 
been guilty of a great constitutional 
crime because he did not declare- war. 
To declare war does not happen 'to be 
his constitutional prerogative; it hap- 
pens to be the constitutional power of 
the Congress of the United States. For 
the purposes of the Recorp, let me repeat 
once more what the Constitution says 
about the power of the Congress of the 
United States. In listing its delegated 
powers, the Constitution says, in part: 

To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisals, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water. 


No one on the part of the Congress 
has offered a resolution providing for a 
declaration of war. If we are going to 
criticize the status in which we find our- 
selves in regard to this question, we 
should criticize ourselves. There is not 
anything stopping Congress from pro- 
ceeding with a declaration of war for- 
mally if its wants to meet the letter of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I am interested in the re- 
marks being made by my friend from 
Oregon. I would say, however, only to 
establish the fact, that the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington, on the 17th day 
of April 1951 offered a resolution which, 
had it been adopted, would have de- 
clared war on our enemy. 

Mr. MORSE. I recall that resolution. 
If my memory serves me correctly—and 
if it does not, I am sure my friend from 
Washington will correct me—it was what 
would be called a conditional document 
and not a document directly proposing 
a declaration of war. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I think my good friend 
from Oregon is in error. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator ob- 
ject to having inserted at this point in 
the Recorp, for the purposes of the Rec- 
orD, the resolution which he introduced, 
so that it will speak for itself? 
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Mr. CAIN. If the Senator from Ore- 
gon thinks it would be an important ad- 
dition to the Recorp, I shall be pleased 
to have it reprinted at this point. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the United States and other na- 
tions of the United Nations have been en- 
gaged for more than 9 months in carrying 
out the United Nations mandate to sup- 
press the aggression against the Republic 
of Korea; and 

Whereas the aggressors in Korea have been 
supported by the Chinese Communist re- 
gime which has furnished them with man- 
power and military supplies and a sanctuary 
in Manchuria from which to carry on air and 
other hostile operations; and 

Whereas the support furnished to the ag- 
gressors by the Chinese Communist regime 
has prevented a successful termination of the 
police action in Korea and has had the effect 
of converting such police action into a war 
in which the nations of the United Nations 
are opposed by the North Korean regime and 
by the Chinese Communist regime; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has found that the Chinese 
Communist regime has engaged in aggression 
in Korea; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
has committed unprovoked acts of war 
against the Government and the people of 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas more than one million casualties 
have been suffered by the opposing forces on 
the Korean peninsula; and 

Whereas the military and naval forces of 
the United States alone have suffered more 
than sixty thousand casualties in the course 
of operations in carrying out such mandate; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States in his address to the Nation on Far 
East policy, delivered on April 11, 1951, 
stated that we were “fighting a limited war 
in Korea”; and 

Whereas all attempts by arbitration to 
terminate the war in Korea have failed and 
it has become evident that the only way 
successfully to terminate such war is con- 
clusively to defeat the forces of the North 
Korean regime and of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the state of war hbe- 
tween the United States on the one side and 
the North Korean regime and the Chinese 
Communist regime on the other side which 
has been thrust on the United States is here- 
by formally declared; and the President is 
hereby authorized and directed to employ 
the entire military and naval forces of the 
United States and the resources of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on war against the North 
Korean regime and the Chinese Communist 
regime; and, to bring the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, all of the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, without 
rereading the resolution, I again express 
the view that it is what would be called 
a conditioncl document. As I recall at 
the same time the Senator from Wash- 
ington introduced his declaration of war 
resolution he introduced another res- 
olution proposing that the President 
should proceed to withdraw all of the 
Armed Forces of the United States from 
Korea. I think the effect of the two 
resolutions as offered by the Senator 
from Washington on that date was to 
neutralize each other. I think his res- 
olution proposing to withdraw from 
Korea certainly conditioned or placed in 
a sort of state of suspension his resolu- 
tion proposing a declaration of war. At 
least the Senate has seemed to so treat it, 
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because I know of no consideration that 
has been given to either resolution. 

However, I want to say to the Senator 
from Washington that he at least recog=- 
nized that there was a problem in regard 
to whether we were at war and that the 
duty of declaring war was constitution- 
ally a duty imposed upon the Congress, 

But the point I was making, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that, after all, the responsibility 
for declaring war is ours as a Congress, 
and we have only ourselves to criticize if 
the formal letter of the Constitution has 
not been complied with. The Constitu- 
tion does not require the President of the 
United States to send a war message to 
the Congress of the United States in 
order that Congress may declare war. 
However, the action of the President 
sending troops to Korea was not needed 
in order to give life to any inherent 
power he may have to meet an emer- 
gency, because at the time of going into 
Korea and to date we have not repealed 
in large measure the emergency powers 
of the President of the United States 
which were reposed in him during World 
War II. 

That is very important in this discus- 
sion, Mr. President, because it gives rise 
again to the direct issue as to whether 
as Commander in Chief, hé has inher- 
ent war powers. 

I shall not take the time to quote at 
any great length from the decision in 
another great steel case during World 
War II, but I was thinking today as I 
considered the problems in the instant 
steel case and the problems which existed 


in the steel case in 1942 that one might 
say, “This is where I came in,” because 
there is such a duplication of pattern in 


the two cases, There are some differ- 
ences in facts, but the operative facts are 
about the same. I think it is rather in- 
teresting that the attenion of the Senate 
should be invited to question the power 
of the President in this case and the 
power of the President in the steel case 
in 1942, because then as now there was 
a question of wages, overtime, union se- 
curity, and vacation pay, and there was 
also the question of the jurisdiction of 
the War Labor Board gained through 
the alleged war powers of the President 
of the United States. 

The War Labor Board functioned dif- 
ferently from the Stabilization Board, at 
least as to this particular detail. It 
functioned on the basis of an Executive 
order completely, while the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board, I would say, really func- 
tions on the basis of a mixed jurisdic- 
tion, so far as the source of power is con- 
cerned. A part of its jurisdiction, I 
think, is legislative in nature, and an- 
other part, in turn, I think, rests upon 
the executive power of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

In the present case before Judge 
Holtzoff today, learned counsel for the 
Government challenged the jurisdiction 
of the President to seize the steel mills, 
During World War II the steel companies 
likewise denied the power of the Presi- 
dent through the War Labor Board to 
render any decision in settlement of a 
dispute in the midst of a war, the suc- 
cessful conclusion of which dispute was 
vital to the successful prosecution of the 
war. I want to read a paragraph or two 
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from the Little Steel decision of 1942 and 
then ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire decision inserted in the Recorp, 
because in retrospect it has a historical 
lesson to teach us if we want to apply 
the 1942 case to the operative facts of 
the 1952 case. 
I read from the decision: 


It is immaterial that the issues involved 
in the dispute are over wages and union 
security. It is immaterial that in peace- 
time the parties might conceivably be justi- 
fied in raising some legal objection to the 
enforcement of an arbitration award of 
which they do not approve. In wartime, 
there is no basis for questioning the power 
of the President to order what amounts to 
compulsory arbitration for the settlement 
of any labor dispute, such as the instant 
one, which threatens the war effort. The 
President having entrusted this duty to the 
National War Labor Board, it follows that 
those who challenge a decision of the Board, 
challenge the war powers of the President. 

It is generally recognized that the powers 
of the President in time of war are very 
broad and are not subject to exact delinea- 
tion. It has been said that “The domain of 
the Executive power in time of war con- 
stitutes a sort of ‘dark continent,’ the juris- 
diction and boundaries of which are unde- 
termined.” One authority has gone so far 
as to say that, “From the very beginning of 
our history as a Nation, statesmen and com- 
mentators have held that since it is impos- 
sible to foresee what may be the exigencies 
and circumstances endangering the public 
safety, therefore, ‘no constitutional shackles 
can wisely be imposed’ and none are imposed 
upon the so-called war powers * * %, 
They have asserted that the war power im- 
plies the right to do‘ anything that may 
seem necessary to carry on the war success- 
fully even to the extent of performing other- 
wise unconstitutional acts.” 

A basic reason for the war powers of the 
President not being subject to exact de- 
lineation is that they must be exercised in 
the light of facts existing during a time of 
emergency. War powers are by their very 
nature extraordinary powers designed to 
meet a situation wherein ordinary legal proce 
ess is inadequate to meet the war emergency. 
They are not subject to examination through 
the magnifying glass of strict legalistic doc- 
trine or technical legal rules applicable to 
peacetime situations. 

It might be said that they are powers 
which are governed by the laws of national 
preservation rather than by the rules of the 
common law. They are powers which con- 
template immediate action in order that the 
President or his agents may “preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States,” and in order that in so pre- 
serving the Constitution, the President may 
fulfill its guaranty that “The United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Uniona 
republican form of government and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion.” Clearly, 
the war powers of the President spring from 
necessity, or as President Lincoln said, “My 
oath to preserve the Constitution imposed 
upon me the duty of preserving by every in- 
dispensable means, that Government, that 
Nation, of which the Constitution was the 
organic Jaw. Was it possible to lose the 
Nation and yet preserve the Constitu- 
tion * * *? TI felt that measures other- 
wise unconstitutional might become lawful 
by becoming indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution through the preser- 
vation of the Nation.” 


That is one of the most oft-quoted 
statements on the mooted question of 
the inherent power of the President that 
can be found in all legal literature. 

Returning to the decision of the court 
in the 1942 case, I continue to read: 


April 9 


In addition to the broad war powers of 
the President, it should be mentioned that 
the President possesses very great powers 
which are inherent in the Executive office 
itself. This is brought out very clearly in 
a letter which Mr. Justice Frank Murphy 
wrote to the President of the Senate on 
October 4, 1939, when he was still Attorney 
General. He stated: 

“The Executive has powers not enu- 
merated in the statutes—powers derived 
not from statutory grants but from the Con- 
stitution. It is universally recognized that 
the constitutional duties of the Executive 
carry with them the constitutional powers 
necessary for their proper performance. 
These constitutional powers have never been 
expressly defined and, in fact, cannot be, 
since their extent and limitations are largely 
dependent upon conditions and circum- 
stances. In a measure this is true with re- 
spect to most of the powers of the Executive, 
both constitutional and statutory. The 
right to take specific action might not exist 
under one state of facts, while under another 
it might be the absolute duty of the Execu- 
tive to take such action.” 

To the same effect, Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote in his autobiography. 


That is the quotation which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr Humpurey] 
referred to a few minutes ago. I shall 
not repeat it 


Returning again to the War Labor 
Board decision of 1942, I read: 


An article in a recent issue of the Harvard 
Law Review discusses the executive authority 
of the President, independent of statute. It 
states in part: 

“Despite extensive legislative grants of 
requisitioning power to the Executive, the 
vastness of modern economic mobilization 
almost of necessity creates situations in which 
action is necessary but which are nevertheless 
beyond the contemplation of statutes. The 
strike in a defense industry seems to be such 
a situation, and President Roosevelt’s answer 
to it in those cases where he has seized 
plants kindles anew the controversy over the 
legitimate content of Presidential authority. 
Theodore Roosevelt claimed for the Presi- 
dent a power limited only by express consti- 
tutional prohibitions or restrictions validly 
imposed by Congress, A contrary view was 
urged by President Taft, who said that the 
President can exercise no power which can- 
not be fairly and reasonably traced to some 
specific grant of power or justly implied and 
included within such express grant as proper 
and necessary to its exercise. Supreme 
Court opinions seem inconclusive on the 
point. Lincoln, in practice the most ex- 
treme advocate of Presidential action 
founded on emergency alone, perhaps re- 
treated in theory from that position for he 
admitted that he was relying on public opin- 
ion and hoped for congressional ratification 
in his raising of armies during the early days 
of the Civil War. But the passage of time 
and the increasing centralization of Gov- 
ernment functions make it seem probable 
that the view of Theodore Roosevelt not only 
will be adopted in practice today, but also 
will accord most nearly with modern judi- 
cial construction if the question should 
arise. Under either view, moreover, war 
augments the executive authority just as it 
expands the proper area of Federal legisla- 
tion. In the present crisis, therefore, avoid- 
ance of the Taft-Roosevelt conflict may be 
possible for there may be sufficient analogy 
between modern Presidential action and tra- 
ditional concepts of proper military action 
to find affirmative constitutional authority 
for what has been done. To the degree that 
the analogy fails, there is potential danger 
to democratic processes in congressional 
abdication to a strong President by falling 
either to authorize or forbid that which the 
President may regard as necessary action,” 
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Mr. President, without reading the re- 
mainder of this part of the decision on 
the war powers of the President, which 
is directly in point in view of the dis- 
cussion today of the exercise of the 
power by the President last night, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp at this place that portion 
of the decision of 1942 dealing with ju- 
risdiction of the Board and powers of 
the President, beginning on page 350 and 
extending to page 358 of the War Labor 
Board Reports. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the decision referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CPINION ON ISSUE AS TO NATIONAL WAR LABOR 
Boarp’s JURISDICTION IN THIS CASE 


The jurisdiction of the National War La- 
bor Board to determine finally this dispute 
has been challenged in the briefs submitted 
by the companies. As pointed out by the 
panel, the companies contend the War La- 
bor Board may not properly consider the is- 
sue of union security nor is it susceptible of 
determination in a judicial proceeding; that 
the union shop is in contravention of the Se- 
lective Service and Training Act of 1940; that 
the Board has not power to order a closed 
shop as applied to Inland because closed- 
shop contracts are illegal in Indiana; that 
collection of dues is a union function and 
the employers are prohibited to participate 
therein. In their briefs, Inland, Bethlehem, 
and Youngstown have alleged that a collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement containing a 
union-maintenance clause would be in vio- 
lation of the National Labor Relations Act. 

At a public hearing on July 2, counsel for 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. argued 
at length on the issue of the Board’s juris- 


diction and filed a special brief, challenging 


the authority of the Board. In the course 
of his argument he stated, “I raise a legal 
question which as far as I know has not 
heretofore been raised in any proceedings be- 
fore the National War Labor Board. It goes 
not merely to the authority of this Board 
to impose a union security clause, but goes 
to the authority of this Board in a much 
more fundamental respect and that is to is- 
sue any directive order which requires any- 
body to enter into any kind of contract.” 

The Board has, of course, considered very 
carefully the powers and duties entrusted to 
it under the Executive Order of January 12, 
1942. In each case over which it has assumed 
jurisdiction, the Board has first assured itself 
that the case fell within the terms of the 
Executive order. 

The National War Labor Board was creat- 
ed through the exercise of the President’s 
war power. Hence the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Board stem directly from 
the war powers of the President. The Board 
functions as a war agency. It is directly re- 
sponsible to the President and obligated to 
exercise the powers and carry out the poli- 
cies entrusted to it by the President. The 
arguments advanced by counsel for the com- 
panies questioning the jurisdiction of the 
Board fail to take into account this fact. 

The objections to the jurisdiction of the 
Board overlook the fact that there is inher- 
ent in the war powers of the President the 
authority to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to prevent and settle labor disputes 
which threaten to disrupt the successful 
prosecution of the war. The President of 
the United States as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of this Nation, bur- 
dened with the duty of seeing that our 
Armed Forces are not only successfully di- 
rected but also are adequately supplied with 
the weapons of war, has by Executive order 
entrusted to the National War Labor Board 
the duty of finally determining all labor dis- 
putes which “might interrupt work which 
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contributes to the effective prosecution of 
the war.” 

The Executive order makes clear that the 
effect of the dispute upon the war effort and 
not the subject matter of the dispute is the 
criterion which determines the Board’s ju- 
risdiction. There is no basis for questioning 
the fact that the several issues involved in 
the instant case constitute a dispute which 
threatened the prosecution of the war. The 
production of steel is vital to our war pro- 
gram. 

WAR POWERS OF PRESIDENT 


It is immaterial that the issues involved 
in the dispute are over wages and union se- 
curity. It is immaterial that in peacetime 
the parties might conceivably be justified 
in raising some legal objection to the en- 
forcement of an arbitration award of which 
they do not approve. In wartime, there is 
no basis for questioning the power of the 
President to order what amounts to compul- 
sory arbitration for the settlement of any 
labor dispute, such as the instant one, which 
threatens the war effort. The President hav- 
ing entrusted this duty to the National War 
Labor Board, it follows that those who chal- 
lenge a decision of the Board, challenge the 
war powers of the President. 

It is generally recognized that the powers 
of the President in time of war are very 
broad and are not subject to exact delinea- 
tion. It has been said that the domain of 
the Executive power in time of war con- 
stitutes a sort of Dark Continent, the juris- 
diction and boundaries of which are unde. 
termined. One authority has gone so far 
as to say that, “From the very beginning 
of our history as a Nation, statesmen and 
commentators have held that since it is im- 
possible to foresee what may be the exigen- 
cies and circumstances endangering the pub- 
lic safety, therefore, no constitutional 
shackles can wisely be imposed and none 
are imposed upon the so-called war pow- 
ers * * *, They have asserted that the 
war power implies the right to do anything 
that may seem necessary to carry on the 
war successfully even to the extent of per- 
forming otherwise unconstitutional acts.” 

A basic reason for the war powers of the 
President not being subject to exact delinea- 
tion is that they must be exercised in the 
light of facts existing during a*time of emer- 
gency. War powers are by their very nature 
extraordinary powers designed to meet a sit- 
uation wherein ordinary legal process is in- 
adequate to meet the war emergency. They 
are not subject to examination through the 
magnifying glass of strict legalistic doctrine 
or technical legal rules applicable to peace- 
time situations. 

It might be said that they are powers 
which are governed by the laws of national 
preservation rather than by the rules of the 
common law. They are powers which con- 
template immediate action in order that 
the President or his agents may preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and in order that in so pre- 
serving the Constitution, the President may 
fulfill its guaranty that the United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of government and shall 
protect each of them against invasion. 
Clearly, the war powers of the President 
spring from necessity, or as President Lin- 
coln said, “My oath to preserve the Cone 
stitution imposed upon me the duty of pre- 
serving by every indispensable means, that 
Government, that Nation, of which the Con- 
stitution was the organic law. Was it possi- 
ble to lose the Nation and yet preserve the 
Constitution * * *? I felt that meas- 
ures otherwise unconstitutional might be- 
come lawful by becoming indispensable to 
the preservation of the Constitution through 
the preservation of the Nation.” 


OTHER POWERS OF PRESIDENT 


In addition to the broad war powers of 
the President, it should be mentioned that 
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the President possesses very great powers 
which are inherent in the Executive Office 
itself. This is brought out very clearly in a 
letter which Mr. Justice Frank Murphy wrote 
to the President of the Senate on October 4, 
1939, when he was still Attorney General. 
He stated: 

“The Executive has powers not enumer- 
ated in the statutes—powers derived not 
from statutory grants but from the Con- 
stitution. It is universally recognized that 
the constitutional duties of the Executive 
carry with them the constitutional powers 
necessary for their proper performance. 
These constitutional powers have never been 
expressly defined, and, in fact, cannot be, 
since their extent and limitations are largely 
dependent upon conditions and circum- 
stances. In a measure this is true with re- 
spect to most of the powers of the Executive, 
both constitutional and statutory. The right 
to take specific action might not exist under 
one state of facts, while under another it 
might be the absolute duty of the Executive 
to take such action.” 

To the same effect, Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote in his autobiography: 

“The most important factor in getting the 
right spirit in my administration, next to 
the insistence upon courage, honesty, and a 
genuine democracy of desire to serve the 
plain people, was my insistence upon the 
theory that the Executive power was lim- 
ited only by specific restrictions and prohi- 
bitions appearing in the Constitution or im- 
posed by the Congress under the constitu- 
tional powers. My view was that every exec+ 
utive officer, and above all every executive 
Officer in high position, was a steward of the 
people bound actively and affirmatively to 
do all he could for the people, and not to 
content himself with the negative merit of 
keeping his talents undamaged in a napkin. 
I declined to adopt the view that what was 
imperatively necessary for the Nation could 
not be done by the President unless he could 
find some specific authorization to do it. 
My belief was that it was not only his right 
but his duty to do anything that the needs 
of the Nation demanded unless such action 
was forbidden by the Constitution or by the 
laws.” 

An article in a recent issue of the Harvard 
Law Review discusses the Executive author- 
ity of the President, independent of statute. 
It states in part: 

“Despite extensive legislative grants of 
requisitioning power to the Executive, the 
vastness of modern economic mobilization 
almost of necessity creates situations in 
which action is necessary but which are 
nevertheless beyond the ccntemplation of 
statutes. The strike in a defense industry 
seems to be such a situation, and President 
Roosevelt’s answer to it in those cases where 
he has seized plants kindles anew the con- 
troversy over the legitimate content of pres- 
idential authority. Theodore Roosevelt 
claimed for the President a power limited 
only by express constitutionai prohibitions 
of restrictions validly imposed by Congress. 
A contrary view was urged by President Taft, 
who said ‘that the President can exercise no 
power which cannot be fairly and reasonably 
traced to some specific grant of power or 
justly implied and included within such 
express grant as proper and necessary to its 
exercise.’ Supreme Court opinions seem in- 
conclusive on the point. Lincoln, in practice 
the most extreme advocate of presidential 
action founded on emergency alone, perhaps 
retreated in theory from that position, for 
he admitted that he was relying on public 
opinion and hoped for congressional rati- 
fication in his raising of armies during the 
early days of the Civil War. But the passage 
of time and the increasing centralization of 
Government functions make it seem proba- 
ble that the view of Theodore Roosevelt not 
only will be adopted in practice today, but 
also will accord most nearly with modern 
judicial construction if the question should 
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arise, Under either view, moreover, war aug- 
ments the Executive authority just as it 
expands the proper area of Federal legisla- 
tion. In the present crisis, therefore, avoid- 
ance of the Taft-Roosevelt conflict may be 
possible, for there may be sufficient analogy 
between modern presidential action and tra- 
ditional concepts of proper military action to 
find affirmative constitutional authority for 
what has been done. To the degree that the 
analogy fails, there is potential danger to 
democratic processes in congressional abdi- 
cation to a strong President by failing either 
to authorize or forbid that which the Presi- 
dent may regard as necessary action. 

“The President’s capacity as Commander 
in Chief furnishes the most direct support 
for his exercise of requisitioning powers. In 
Mitchell v. Harmony and United States v. 
Russell the Supreme Court recognized the 
validity of the taking of private property by 
an army Officer to supply his troops. The 
court was careful to limit this power to ‘dan- 
ger * * * immediate and impending’ 
and ‘emergency * * * such as will not 
admit of delay or a resort to any other source 
of supply.’ It has been argued that the pro- 
curement of supplies for the Armed Forces 
is beyond the authority of the President as 
Commander in Chief, since the Constitution 
has given to Congress the power to raise and 
support armies. But in the absence of an 
express statutory denial, there seems to be no 
reason why the power of a military officer in 
the field to requisition supplies in an emer- 
gency should be denied to his superior, the 
President. The development of warfare from 
a battle between armies to a battle between 
economics is relevant in determining both 
the nature of an emergency which must exist 
for the power to arise and the nature of the 
goods classifiable as necessary equipment for 
the waging of war.” 


EXAMPLES FROM PREVIOUS WARS 


As Commander in Chief in time of war, the 
President’s authority extends not only to 
matters of strictly military nature or to prob- 
lems directly related to military activity, but 
also to whatever phases of civilian life must 
be controlled in order to prosecute the war 
successfully. The history of this Nation is 
replete with instances in which our war Pres- 
idents have exercised very broad and sweep- 
ing powers. Thus, they have, by Executive 
orders, governed the conduct of ehemy aliens, 
established censorship, placed restrictions on 
trade and industry, and established agencies 
to carry out such functions. One writer 
points out that President Lincoln, without 
congressional authority, issued a proclama- 
tion increasing the size of the Army and the 
Navy, called for over 80,000 volunteers, or- 
dered 19 vessels added to the Navy, and di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to ad- 
vance $2,000,000 of public money to pay for 
requisitions necessitated by the military and 
naval increases. He did all this in the face of 
the constitutional provisions giving Con- 
gress the exclusive power to raise and support 
armies. 

The same author also points out that Lin- 
coln, as Commander in Chief of the Army, 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation de- 
priving numerous people of what theretofore 
had been considered personal property. He 
ordered his military commanders to suspend 
a@ writ of habeas corpus. It was argued that 
since this right of suspension appears in the 
article of the Constitution devoted to the 
legislative branch of the Government, there- 
fore, this power of suspension was vested in 
Congress alone. To those who thus argued, 
President Lincoln replied that as the pro- 
vision “was plainly made for a dangerous 
emergency, it cannot be believed the framers 
of the instrument intended that in every 
case the danger should run its course until 
Congress should be called together.” 

President Wilson armed American mer- 
chantmen without constitutional authority, 
set up various forms of censorship, gave 
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Herbert Hoover “full authority to undertake 
any steps necesssary for the proper organiza- 
tion of efforts for conservation of food re- 
sources.” Congress itself has on many occa- 
sions recognized that it is necessary for the 
President to exercise broad war powers and, 
hence, has passed many statutes implement- 
ing those powers. 

At the hearing before the Board on July 2, 
1942, counsel for Inland stated: 

“I do agree without reservation that this 
Board exercises the war powers of the Presi- 
dent.. I do not think, however, that it exer- 
cises any more uf that power than the Presi- 
dent has conferred upon it and the extent of 
the war power conferred on this Board by 
the President is determined by the Executive 
order.” 

It is the position of the War Labor Board 
that its decision in this case falls within the 
terms of the Executive order creating the 
Board. The whole Executive order of Jan- 
uary 12, 1942, must be interpreted in light 
of the purpose for which the Board was 
created, namely, to settle all labor disputes 
“which might interrupt work which con- 
tributes to the effective prosecution of the 
war.” Section 2 of the order provides that 
“this order does not apply to labor disputes 
for which procedures for adjustment of set- 
tlement are otherwise provided until those 
procedures have been exhausted.” This sec- 
tion indicates clearly that the President in- 
tended to empower the War Labor Board 
with jurisdiction over all labor disputes, sub- 
ject to the provtso that it should function 
as a tribunal of last resort in those instances 
in which other procedures exist for the set- 
tlement of disputes. 

Section 3 of the order sets out the pro- 
cedural steps to be followed by the Board in 
taking jurisdiction over labor disputes 


“which might interrupt work which con- 
tributes to the effective prosecution of the 


war.” It provides in addition that “after 
it takes jurisdiction, the Board shall finally 
determine the disprte and for this purpose 
may use mediation, voluntary arbitration, or 
arbitration under rules established by the 
Board.” 

ALLEGED CONFLICT WITH NLRA 


Counsel for the companies in this case 
contend that section 7 of the Executive order 
takes this case out from under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board because the issues involved 
conflict with the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The position of coun- 
sel is untenable because section 7 of the 
Executive order must be read in connection 
w'-h the rest of the order, particularly in 
connection with its relation to section 2. It 
is the view of the War Labor Board that 
section 7 merely reiterates the point that the 
Executive o-der is not to be construed as 
superseding or conflicting with the jurisdic- 
tion of the several agencies functioning un- 
der the acts enumerated in the section. 

In other words, section 7 of the Executive 
order does not place a limitation upon the 
power of the Board finally to determine on 
their merits whatever issues may arise in a 
labor dispute, but rather when read in con- 
junction with section 2 of the order, it places 
a procedural limitation upon the War Labor 
Board in that the procedures of other exist- 
ing agencies for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes shall be exhausted before the War 
Labor Board takes jurisdiction. That is, the 
section lays down the rule in effect that the 
War Labor Board shall not supersede or con- 
flict with the jurisdiction of the agencies 
empowered to carry out the provisions of the 
various acts enumerated in the section, 
However, even granting for sake of argument 
that section 7 of the order relates to matters 
of substantive law rather than to procedural 
rights only, there is nothing in the decision 
of the War Labor Board in this case which 
conflicts with the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act or any other law enu- 
merated in section 7. 
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The National Labor Relations Act provides 
in part: 

“Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer * * * (3) by dis« 
crimination, in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment of any term or condition of 
employment to encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in any labor organization: Provided, 
That nothing in this act, or in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (U.S. C., Supp. VII, 
title 15, secs. 701-712), as amended from 
time to time, or in any code or agreement 
approved or prescribed thereunder, or in 
any other statute of the United States, shall 
preclude an employer from making an agree- 
ment with a labor organization (not estab- 
lished, maintained, or assisted by any action 
defined in this act as an unfair labor prac- 
tice) to require as a condition of employ- 
ment membership therein, if such labor or- 
ganization is the representative of the em- 
ployees as provided in section 9 (a), in the 
appropriate collective bargaining unit cov- 
ered by such agreement when made.” 

The maintenance-of-membership clause is 
not contrary to the National Labor Relations 
Act if it falls within the proviso of section 
8 (3). This specific question has not been 
adjudicated by any court, and it is there- 
fore proper that we look to the interpretation 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 


OPINION OF NLRB COUNSEL 


On September 11, 1941, the President of 
the United States suggested to the Chair- 
man of the then existing National Defense 
Mediation Board that the Board consider, 
with the National Labor Relations Board, 
the question now under discussion, This 
was done, and the general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board confirmed 
the opinion of the National Defense Media- 
ticn Board and reached the conclusion ‘“(1) 
that the proviso to section 8 (3) makes it 
lawful under the National Labor Relations 
Act * * * for an employer to make an 
agreement with an unassisted union, which 
is the exclusive representative of the em- 
ployees in an appropriate unit, requiring 
as a condition of employment that such 
employees be members of the contracting 
union; (2) that the proviso is not confined 
to the closed-shop variety of contract; and 
(3) that an employer does not engage in 
unfair labor practices within section 8 of 
the National Labor Relations Act by includ- 
ing in a contract with a proper labor organl- 
zation a maintenance-of-membership clause.” 

The rationale of this result lies in the pur- 
pose of the proviso. The proviso allows con- 
tracts which require as a condition of em- 
ployment membership in a contracting labor 
organization, which is the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the employees in an appropriate 
unit. It is obvious that the maintenance- 
of-membership clause goes no further than 
to require as a condition of employment 
membership in the union. The only differ- 
ence between this clause and the closed-shop 
provision is that the latter requires all em- 
ployees to be union members as a condition 
of employment, whereas the clause awarded 
in the instant case makes membership a con- 
dition of employment only with respect to 
those employees who, after a 15-day period 
following the directive order, are members of 
the union or who thereafter become mem- 
bers during the life of the contract. Both 
require as a condition of employment mem- 
bership in the contracting union. 

The general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board has also pointed out that al- 
though the House and Senate committees 
discussed the section under consideration 
only as it related to the closed-shop contract, 
yet the legislative history of the act does not 
warrant any conclusion that Congress in- 
tended to confine the protection of the pro- 
viso to closed-shop contracts. 

The National Labor Relations Board not 
only has held that closed shops come within 
the proviso that has also included union 
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preference contracts within its scope. The 
union preference and closed-shop contracts 
differ only in degree, as also does the main- 
tenance-of-membership clause. The essen- 
tial similarity lies in their identity of pur- 
pose, namely, the recognition of the ad- 
visability of allowing and protecting the 
strength of bona fide labor organizations. It 
would be a tortured construction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to rule that any 
agreement which provides for a degree of 
unionism less than the closed shop would be 
in conflict with the act, whereas a closed- 
shop agreement would not be. The conten- 
tion of counsel in this case amounts to just 
that. 

Furthermore, the position of counsel on 
this point is not well taken because of the 
fact that the maintenance-of-membership 
provision is not being adopted voluntarily by 
the parties, but, in fact, is being imposed 
upon them by the order of the War Labor 
Board in accordance with its duty finally to 
determine this particular labor dispute which 
threatens to interrupt a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. Therefore the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act 
are in no way applicable to the case. 


CONFLICT WITH OTHER STATUTES 


Counsel for Inland has challenged the 
Board’s jurisdiction to order a check-off in 
their plant on the ground that the-check-off 
violates section 40-201, Burns, Ind. Stat. An., 
1933, vol. 8, which provides: 

“The assignment of future wages, to be- 
come due to employees from persons, com- 
panies, corporations or associations affected 
by this act, is hereby prohibited nor shall 
any agreement be valid that relieves said 
persons, companies, corporations or associa- 
tions from the obligation to pay weekly, the 
full amount due, or to become due to any 
employee in accordance with the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent employers 


advancing money to their employees.” 

It is the opinion of the Board that the 
section has no reference to the type of ar- 
rangement involved in the check-off systern. 
The Supreme Court of Indiana, in passing 
upon the constitutionality of this statute, 
very clearly enunciated the legislative pur- 


pose behind it. In the case of International 
Textbook Co. v. Weissinger, 160 Ind. 349, the 
court stated: 

“A large proportion of the persons affected 
by these statutes of labor are dependent 
upon their daily or weekly wages for the 
maintenance of themselves and their fami- 
lies. Delay of payments or loss of wages re- 
sults in deprivation of the necessities of 
life, suffering, inability to meet just obli- 
gations to others and, in many cases, may 
make the wage earner a charge upon the 
public. The situation of these persons ren- 
ders them peculiarly liable to imposition and 
injustice at the hands of employers, un- 
scrupulous tradesmen, and others who are 
willing to take advantage of their condition. 
Where future wages may be assigned, the 
temptation to anticipate their payment and 
to sacrifice them for an inadequate consider- 
ation is often very clear. Such assignments 
would in many cases leave the laborer or 
wage earner without present or future means 
of support. By removing the strongest in- 
centive to faithfully serve—the expectation 
of pecuniary award in the near future— 
their effect would be alike injurious to the 
laborer and his employer.” 

A Missouri court, while passing upon a 
similar statute, discussed the Indiana case 
with approval and stated: 

“It is a fact too well known * * * that 
in our centers of population and trade, wage 
earners, i. e., those who are paid by the day 
or the week or the month, constitute the 
only class which borrows money and pledges 
its future earnings in payment of the same. 
It is equally well known that the money 
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shark,” not too harshly named * * * is 
the usual, if not the only lender. The pur- 
pose of the statute therefore, * * * isto 
protect the first from the exactions of the 
last (Heller v. Lutz (164 S. W. 123 (Mo. 
1914) )).” 

It follows from these judicial pronounce- 
ments of policy that the check-off does 
not fall within the purposes of the statute 
under consideration. The Indiana statute, 
in the words of the court, in Heller v. Lutz, 
supra, “bears the stamp of beneficence on 
its face.” It would be, indeed, a strained 
construction to say that an arrangement 
aiding in the maintenance of peaceful labor 
relations and redounding to the benefit of 
the workers would fall within the prohibi- 
tion of a statute designed to protect the 
laboring man from “employers, unscrupu- 
lous tradesmen, and others who are willing 
to take advantage of [the workers’] * * * 
condition.” 

Not only has the Indiana court indicated 
that the legislative purpose of the assign- 
ment statute was not to prohibit the check- 
off, but the administrative practice of the 
State indicates that those burdened with the 
duty of enforcing this statute do not con- 
sider that the check-off falls within the 
statute. The record shows that there are 
many employers in Indiana who have entered 
into coljective-bargaining agreements em- 
bodying the check-off provision. We know 
of no case in which these companies have 
been prosecuted by the Department of In- 
spection, although that Department is by 
virtue of section 40-203 of Burns (Ind. Stat., 
1933), given the duty of enforcing the assign- 
ment provision. This negative interpreta- 
tion, in the absence of an affirmative inter- 
pretation, is entitled to weight. 

In construing a statute, one must look to 
the purpose of the statute. In Strom v. 
Prince (279 N. Y. S. 589 (1935)), the court 
held that a statute regulating the assign- 
ment of wages ““ * * * is to be inter- 
preted with the degree of liberality essential 
to the attainment of the end in view.” That 
end, the court pointed out, was “social serv- 
ice and social justice.” The court further 
emphasized the necessity of considering the 
true purpose of the statute when it wrote 
“How can this statute serve its real purpose 
if we put it in the strait-jacket of a too 
strict or restricted construction?” 

The record shows (transcript, pp. 312, 313, 
Mediation Panel Hearing) that the Inland 
Co., at the present time, makes various de- 
ductions from its employees’ wages, deduc- 
tions for insurance, merchandise, and mis- 
cellaneous. Further, in Kentucky, Inland 
has a check-off contract with the United 
Mine Workers, and in that State there is an 
antiassignment statute similar in principle 
to the Indiana statute. Thus, it would ap- 
pear that Inland in practice does not con- 
sider a check-off as violating an antiassign- 
ment statute. 

The contention of counsel that the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1940 stands as a bar to 
the union-security clause granted in this 
case is not entitled to serious consideration 
for the reason that the decision of the War 
Labor Board would be binding upon the 
parties only for the duration of the war. At 
the close of the war the Selective Service Act 
contemplates that the returning soldiers 
shall be reinstated in their jobs in the same 
status which they held at the time they en- 
tered the Armed Forces. There is nothing in 
the union-maintenance clause granted by the 
Board in this decision which would be incon- 
sistent with such a reinstatement. 


WAR POWERS INVOKED TO EFFECT COMPLIANCE 


Finally, it should be pointed out that if 
the War Labor Board should ever exceed the 
powers and jurisdiction vested in it by the 
Executive order creating it, the President re- 
tains the power to check it. The War Labor 
Board obviously cannot exercise greater pow- 
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ers than the President gives to it, and the 
final enforcement of the directive orders of 
the War Labor Board rests with the Presi- 
dent. The Board lacks enforcement powers 
of its own but must turn to the President 
for final enforcement of its decisions by an 
exercise of the President’s war powers. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the Presi- 
dent has indicated very clearly taht he ex- 
pects the parties to all disputes coming 
before the War Labor Board, to respect and 
conform to the decisions of the Board. 

One case in point is case No. 48, involving 
a dispute between the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railroad Co. and certain railroad brother- 
hoods. The jurisdiction of the War Labor 
Board was challenged by the employer. The 
Board took jurisdiction of the dispute after 
the National Railway Mediation Board had 
exhausted its procedures for the settlement 
of the dispute and so notified the War Labor 
Board. The Board, upon investigation of the 
merits of the dispute, directed the parties 
to arbitrate their differences. The railroad 
company refused to abide by the decision of 
the Board and challenged its jurisdiction. 

When the Board became convinced that 
the company proposed to continue its de- 
fiance, the Board recommended to the Pres- 
ident that the railroad be seized by the 
United States Government under the war 
powers of the President and operated by the 
Government until such time as the company 
agreed to comply with the Board’s decision. 
The President approved the Board’s recom- 
mendation and issued an order under his 
war powers, placing the railroad under gov- 
ernmental control and operation. 

In several other cases where there have 
been threatened defiances of the Board’s di- 
rective orders, the recalcitrant party has seen 
fit to comply with the Board’s decision be- 
fore it became necessary to recommend to 
the President some such drastic action as 
was adopted in the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad case. However, the Board has al- 
ways made clear that in any case of defiance 
it will urge the exercise of all such war 
powers as may be necessary in order to se- 
cure compliance. 

It expressed its position in this regard in 
case No. 16, by use of the following language: 

“This country is at war, and the events in 
that war to date make clear that we cannot 
condone the conduct of any employer or labor 
group in America that places its selfish wel- 
fare above the interests of the coun- 
try * * *. The position of the company 
leaves the National War Labor Board with 
no other alternative but to rule that unless 
the employers involved comply immediately 
with the decision of the National War Labor 
Board, their defiance of said Board must be 
repudiated by patriotic Americans and chal- 
lenged by whatever forces of Government 
May be necessary to obtain compliance.” 

In view of the vital importance of the steel 
industry to the successful prosecution of the 
war, it is only fair to make clear to the 
parties concerned in this dispute that any 
attempt on their part to stay the carrying 
out of this decision must be construed by 
the Board as a challenge to the war powers 
of the President. In such an event, the 
Board will not hesitate to recommend that 
the war powers be exercised to whatever de- 
gree may be necessary to meet successfully 
such a challenge. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of interest, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
the other portions of the decision in the 
Little Steel case of 1942, dealing with the 
other issues of the case beginning on 
page 328 and ending on page 350. 
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There being no objection, the portions 
of the decision referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF OPINIONS 


In this important case the writing of opin- 
ions for the Board on the several issues has 
been assigned as follows: 

To Dr. Taylor, vice chairman, the wage 
issue, to Dr. Graham, the issue of union 
status, and to Dean Morse (1) the issue of 
minimum wage guarantee and (2) the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Board. The 
opinion by the chairman is written to sum- 
marize the case as a whole. 


THE WAGE ISSUE 


Because of its relation to that part of the 
war program which seeks to prevent the cost 
of living from spiraling upward, the request- 
ed wage increase of $1 a day, or 124% cents 
per hour, is the most important issue in these 
cases. 

We have allowed a wage increase of 5.5 
cents per hour. Of this amount 3.2 cents 
measurés a disadvantage in real wages that 
has been suffered by these steelworkers since 
January 1941 in the race between wages and 
prices. It stabilizes the purchasing power of 
their hourly wage rates as of January 1941. 
The Board acts on the assumption that 
prices and living costs will now be stabilized 
under the President’s seven-point program. 
To the 3.2 cents stabilization adjustment 
we have added 2.3 cents because of equities 
arising out of the particular circumstances 
of the wage negotiations in this case. In so 
doing we have sought to avoid that kind of 
injustice that comes from rigidly applying 
a horizontal rule to all cases, without regard 
to their particular merits; and we have been 
satisfied to forego mathematical exactness 
where we could fairly reach a just and rea- 
sonable approximation. 

What the yardsticks of wage stabilization 
are, their result in dollars and cents when 
applied to the wages of these steelworkers, 
and, in addition thereto, the peculiar equities 
of the steelworkers and the wage allowance 
based on those equities, are fully set forth 
in Dr. Taylor’s opinion in which I unre- 
servedly concur. 

In determining this controversy about 
wages, the National War Labor Board is gov- 
erned by two clear directives. In the Price 
Control Act of January 30, 1942, the Con- 
gress directs the National War Labor Board 
and other agencies of Government dealing 
with wages “within the limits of their au- 
thority and jurisdiction, to work toward a 
stabilization of prices, fair and equitable 
wages and cost of production.” In his mes- 
sage to Congress of April 27, 1942, the Presi- 
dent has directed the Board to guide itself, 
in the stabilization or adjustment of wages, 
by the anti-inflation policies set forth in 
that message. 

The War Labor Board 


is particularly 
charged with responsibility for the third 
item of the 7-point program “seeking to 
stabilize the remunerations received by indi- 


viduals for their work.” As to that item the 
President said: “I believe that stabilizing the 
cost of living will mean that wages in gen- 
eral can and should be kept at existing 
scales,” and at the same time he directed 
the Board to “continue to give due consid- 
eration to inequalities and the elimination of 
substandards of living,” and added: “I re- 
peat that all of these processes, now in ex- 
istence, will work equitably for the over- 
whelming proportion of all our workers if 
we can keep the cost of living down and 
stabilize their remuneration.” 


STABILIZATION PROGRAM APPLIED 


Since the announcement of the 7-point 
program, the Board has decided a number 
of cases in which it has allowed wage in- 
creases to adjust inequalities within the par- 
ticular wage structure under consideration. 
In some of those cases it has refused wage 
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increases that would have led to a higher 
level of wages throughout an industry or 
area. And it has in certain cases given par- 
ticular attention to the lower wage brackets 
which might fairly be regarded as inade- 
quate to produce decent standirds of living. 

The present case is the first one in which 
the Board has been confronted by a demand 
for a general wage increase affecting a widely 
extended and substantially equalized wage 
structure throughout an industry, and in 
which the lowest wages are above that ]>vel 
which the Board has thought of as too low 
to afford a decent living standard. 

The problem that now confronts the Board 
is, therefore, to decide what is a fair and 
equitable application to this wage dispute 
of the national policy which requires that 
wages in general should be kept at existing 
scales in order to stabilize the remunera- 
tion received by individuals for their work 
and keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward. 

We agree with the contention of the union 
that the policy declared by the President in- 
volved a deliberate choice to reject any arbi- 
trary freezing of wages and to leave wage 
adjustments, where agreement could not be 
reached by collective bargaining, to final de- 
termination by the War Labor Board. The 
union has declared its acceptance of the 
President’s 7-point stabilization program in 
full, and has said that it does not contend 
that all items in the program must be accom- 
plished before wages can be stabilized. In 
return the steelworkers have the President’s 
assurance, given to the whole country in his 
address to the Nation of April 28, that “I shall 
use all of the Executive power that I have to 
carry out the policy laid down.” 


EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 


In determining for this case a fair and 
equitable wage for the steel industry within 
the national program of economic stabiliza- 
tion there are certain basic principles with 
which we think no one will disagree. 

(1) We must fight the war without seeking 
special privileges or new profits for any par- 
ticular group. The steelworkers accept this 
principle, and ceclare that they are not seek- 
ing to establish any special privilege or exact 
any tribute cut of the war program. 

(2) Because of the need for maximum war 
production it is necessary that fair and 
equitable labor standards should not be 
broken down. All the history of industrial 
production shows that because of their con- 
tribution to efficient production, if for no 
other reason, achieved standards should be 
maintained. That was the declared policy of 
the Nation during the last war and it was 
reiterated by the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense at the beginning 
of the lend-lease program preceding this war. 
Not to protect those standards would justly 
give rise to a sense of insecurity and frustra- 
tion among the workers who remain at home; 
and it is only fair to the workers who are 
drawn into the fighting services that their 
standards should be protected while they are 
away. 

Indeed, it may be said that the main rea- 
son why we seek to prevent the cost of liv- 
ing from spiraling upward is that an 
inflationary price rise destroys everyone’s 
standards, not equally but unequally and 
irrationally and with peculiar hardship upon 
the lower-income groups. A wage increase 
granted to standard wage earners would not 
truly maintain their standards if it were to 
be followed by further increases in the cost 
of living; and such a renewal of the race 
between wages and prices would impose cruel 
hardships on substandard wage earners. To 
protect the workers’ own standards it is, 
therefore, essential that in this case the 
wage adjustment should not be one that will 
lead to another cycle in the upward move- 
ment of prices. 

The President expressed this concern for 
labor’s standards and indicated how rising 
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living costs sap them away when, in his 
telegram on May 2 to the Shipbuilding Wage 
Stabilization Conference at Chicago, he said: 

“There is no surer way to undermine the 
standards achieved by labor than to fail in 
our common effort to control the cost of 
living. Wage earners must do their part, by 
agreement, to stabilize wages or else the very 
standards for which we have striven so long 
will be eaten away by increased costs of 
living.” 

It is, of course, true that to win the war 
all of our citizens who have a decent stand- 
ard of living must and will be called upon 
to restrain their purchases and surrender 
many things they have become accustomed 
to. But, surely, when the country as a whole 
is called upon to sacrifice income for pay- 
ment of war costs, that call should come not 
in wage determinations by the War Labor 
Board addressed to workers alone but in tax- 
ation by Congress, where all our citizens are 
represented, and where taxes can be so meas- 
ured that the imposed reduction of income 
will fall equitably upon all groups according 
to their financial ability to contribute to the 
national purpose and to the preservation of 
the things for which we fight. 

With these principles in mind we have 
tried, in adjusting the wages in this case, 
to define a solid basis of stabilization, and 
at the same time to fairly evaluate and cor- 
rect inequities that have already resulted 
from the past cycle in the upward move- 
ment of prices; and we have further taken 
into consideration certain inequities which 
arise out of the past history of this particu- 
lar group of workers and the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

In this way the Board has tried to im- 
plement fair and equitable wage :tabiliza- 
tion. 

We are convinced that the yardsticks of 
wage stabilization thus applied are fair and 
equitable and at the same time sufficient 
to prevent the cost of living from spiraling 
upward because of wage adjustments. We 
think they lead to a “terminal” for the 
tragic race between wages and prices. 

On this basis labor will have made its 
move of self-restraint in the seven-point 
program. If all other groups likewise do 
their part we may expect to get and hold 
for the duration of the war stability of 
standards, and the freedom from apprehen- 
sion that goes with such stability. 

When the war is over we may expect, 
with our feet on the ground in a free world, 
to go forward together, with a renewed 
determination to improve the standard of 
living of the wage earners and, indeed, of all 
groups of our people. 


UNION STATUS 


We have recommended a maintenance-of- 
membership clause primarily on the ground 
that to make effective in this case the wage 
adjustment required by the stabilization 
policy, and to achieve maximum war pro- 
duction, we will need to the fullest not only 
the physiological and social satisfactions 
that come to workers from union mem- 
bership, but also the leadership that has 
already been displayed by the loyal and re- 
sponsible officers of this union. 

The maintenance-of-membership clause 
which we recommend clearly and unmis- 
takably provides for each individual, after 
ample time to think it over, an unrestricted 
opportunity to choose for himself whether 
he will or will not assume the obligation to 
continue his membership in the union for 
the duration of the contract and to accept 
the monthly check-off of his union dues. 
The obligation imposed upon the companies 
is an obligation to cooperate with the union 
in requiring members to abide by the obli- 
gation as to union membership and check- 
off which they individually and voluntarily 
assume. 

The check-off provision here added to the 
membership maintenance obligation has 
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been very carefully weighed in the light of 
all the circumstances of this particular case. 
If such a provision is included, the em- 
ployer is entitled to every assurance of con- 
tractual and financial responsibility on the 
part of the union. This union, as the panel 
has found, has that kind of responsibility. 
Its constitution and bylaws provide for an- 
nual election of officers by secret ballot; 
its initiation fee and dues are moderate and 
not easily changed; it has never levied 
assessments on its members; all dues are 
remitted directly to the central office where 
the accounts are audited quarterly and re- 
ported to the locals. 

In denying the union’s request for a 
union shop we have agreed with the argu- 
ment of the companies that we should not 
impose upon them any obligation to force 
their employees to become or remain mem- 
bers of the union. We have rejected all 
forms of compulsory unionism in these 
plants. The obligation to remain a mem- 
ber of the union and to pay dues for the 
duration of the proposed contract is, under 
the provision of the Board's order, an obli- 
gation that rests on the individual choice 
of each member. 

As to coercion, the provision in the 
Board’s order establishes a rule and ap- 
points an impartial judge. It is impossible 
to do more with respect to any rule, whether 
it be a rule of law or a rule established by 
agreement. 

TTINIMUM WAGE GUARANTY 

By unanimous vote the Board has pro- 
vided for putting into effect in a reasonable 
way a procedure strongly recommended to 
the steel industry by William Howard Taft 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. The 


Board’s decision rests on the fact that it is 
always destructive of morale, and detrimen- 
tal to production, to leave the wage earner 
in such a position that he cannot readily 


know, as soon as he counts the money in 
his pay envelope, the basis upon which his 
pay has been calculated. 

JURISDICTION 

As to the jurisdiction of the Board there 
can be no doubt that these disputes are 
“labor disputes which might interrupt work 
which contributes to the effective prosecution 
of the war,” and are, therefore, within the 
provisions of Section 3 of the Executive 
order of January 12, 1942. As to the sug- 
gestion that we have no jurisdiction because 
of the provision of section 7 of the Executive 
order, which provides that it “shall not be 
construed as superseding or in conflict with 
the provisions of the * * * National 
Labor Relation Act,” it is quite clear that 
these disputes are not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board, 
so that there is no superseding conflict of 
jurisdiction, and we reject the suggestion 
that the maintenance-of-membership clause 
is prohibited by the National Labor Relations 
Act. We reject it for the reasons fully set 
forth in the opinion written by Dean Morse 
and in accord with the letter of lass summer 
addressed to the President by the chief 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. For reasons which are also set forth 
by Dean Morse we cannot accept the argu- 
ment that our directive order conflicts with 
any other Federal statute or with the State 
laws of Indiana. 

The other arguments presented by the 
companies in support of their challenge of 
the Board’s jurisdiction are not really ad- 
dressed to the question of jurisdiction but 
to the question of the power of enforcement. 
This power lies not in the hands of the 
Board but in the hands of the President, and 
we think there is no doubt that the war 
powers of the President are amply sufficient 
to support the directive order of the Board 
in these cases. 
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OPINION ON THE WAGE ISSUE 


The Board recognizes its duty in the 
present case to indicate the manner in 
which the national economic policy affects 
the demands of labor for general wage in- 
creases. The program calls for the avoid- 
ance of another cycle of general wage in- 
creases as one item in a series of seven items 
conceived for the prevention of an upward 
spiral in the cost of living. The present 
decision meets this necessity by pointing the 
way in which wage inequalities may be eradi- 
cated without providing for general wage in- 
creases which would feed an inflationary 
movement. This approach is in the interests 
of every citizen since the well-being of each 
one of us is dependent upon a stabilization 
of the cost of living. 


THE NATURE OF THE INFLATION PROBLEM 


Let there be no mistaking the fact that 
stabilizing the cost of living is a many- 
sided problem. It requires positive and forth- 
right action on many fronts even to keep 
impending increases in the cost of living 
within controllable limits. No action taken 
as fespects wages alone can meet the prob- 
lem. The heart of the matter is in the allot- 
ment of from 50 to 60 percent of our national 
productive resources to the production of in- 
struments of war. The effect of this program 
on living ‘standards has not yet been fully 
perceived because, so far in this war, we have 
been able to live very well from the huge 
stocks of consumer’s goods which were on 
the shelves when war struck our Nation. 

Without a single further increase in wages, 
this Nation would face the dangers of a 
drastically increased cost of living. Our pres- 
ent total purchasing power, compared with 
the shrinking supply of consumer’s goods 
which will be available to us, is a powerful 
pressure to increase costs of living. This 
vexing and urgent problem of controlling 
the cost of living had to be met in order to 
bring the full strength of our domestic econ- 
omy to bear in the attainment of a total 
victory in a total war. 


LABOR’S SHARE IN THE STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


The President called upon us, on April 27, 
1942, to meet this problem by assuming re- 
sponsibilities along seven distinct lines. He 
called upon us, as civilian soldiers in a total 
war, to stabilize our domestic economy by 
assuming the sacrifices and by taking the 
action which would serve our country best. 
As one of its sacrifices, labor was asked to 
keep wages at existing scales, democratic 
means for adjusting inequalities and pro- 
tecting decent standards having been pro- 
vided. This obligation bears a direct rela- 
tion to the broad problem of inflation. The 
meeting of it will assist greatly in keeping 
the already huge purchasing power pool from 
becoming unmanageable and it will avoid the 
pressure of higher costs on price ceilings. 

Labor’s sacrifice, necessary for the stabi- 
lization of our domestic economy, has been 
clearly set forth. For the duration of the 
war, organized labor is expected to forego 
its quest for an increasing share of the na- 
tional income. These considerations are also 
to guide the National War Labor Board in 
deciding cases which come before it. 

URGENCY OF PROBLEM 

The time has arrived when “sacrifice” stops 
connoting hard conditions in the distant 
future and begins to mean the assumption 
of tough obligations now in a war-ridden 
country. The job of effectuating the domes- 
tic stabilization program is one of the war- 
time tasks assigned to all who are not in the 
armed service. The unavoidable truth is 
that it will take the total effort of every 
person in America to win this total war. To 
ignore this grim reality is to play with na- 
tional security. Because the magnitude and 
the urgency of the problem has not been 
fully perceived, we are prone to toy with the 
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idea of getting to stabilization some day in 
the nebulous future. 

Are we to delay at tackling the job until 
the stocks of consumer’s goods are exhausted 
and when 50 to 60 percent of our productive 
capacity is continuously devoted to war 
needs? It may then be too late. If wages 
then undertake a hopeless pursuit of prices 
which have gotten out of control, the task of 
stabilizing our domestic economy may weil be 
impossible of achievement. 

This is no mere theoretical problem. It is 
a matter of military necessity which is con- 
cerned with the domestic front. In this war, 
we and our allies have already suffered harsh 
and humiliating military defeats because ef- 
forts have been “too little and too late.” 
Complacency has been condoned simply be- 
cause imminent dangers were not immedi- 
ately perceptible. Our enemies have capi- 
talized upon this weakness. A continuance 
of such a pattern could lose this war. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS BY THE NATIONAL WAR 
LABOR BOARD 


Under the President’s national economic 
policy, the Board has the responsibility for 
deciding cases which come before it in such a 
manner as will avoid another round of gen- 
eral wage increases in American industry. 
The President said on April 27, 1942, that 
“stabilizing the cost of living will mean that 
wages in general can and should be kept at 
existing scales.” 

It is also recognized by the President that 
in considering wage equities, the National 
War Labor Board should give “due considera- 
tion to inequalities and the elimination of 
substandards of living.” Such wage adjust- 
ments as may be necessary to account for 
these factors do add to the purchasing power 
pool. They do not, however, have a vital 
bearing upon the vast problem of inflation 
since such additions to purchasing power 
make but an insignificant change in the total 
problem. Such adjustments can and should 
be made by the National War Labor Board, 
in cases before it, when equitable considera- 
tions are served. Equally clear, however, is 
the responsibility of the Board to avoid the 
starting of another round of general wage 
increases all over the country. Under the 
plan for national ‘stabilization such general 
wage increases could seriously affect the 
broad problem of controlling inflation. 


BASIS FOR CONSIDERING PRESENT WAGE CLAIMS 


The wage claims of the union in the “Little 
Steel” case must be considered in relation 
to the President’s program. Because of the 
nature of these claims, the National War 
Labor Board faces squarely the responsibility 
for indicating the basis upon which a claim 
for a general wage increase is to be ap- 
praised in terms of this program. It must be 
recognized with the same definiteness that 
any equities of the steel workers, which are 
not related to the broad problem of inflation, 
must be appraised along the lines contem- 
plated by the President’s program for the 
elimination of inequalities. 

In full recognition of its grave respon- 
sibility to the Nation, and for reasons later 
detailed in this opinion, the National War 
Labor Board har determined that the follow- 
ing guiding principles should be applied in 
evaluating claims for wage increases: 

(1) For the period from January 1, 1941, 
to May 1942, which followed a long period 
of relative stability, the cost of living in- 
creased by about 15 percent. If any group 
of workers averaged less than a 15-percent 
increase in hourly wage rates during, or im- 
mediately preceding or following, this period, 
their established peacetime standards have 
been broken. If any group of workers aver- 
aged a 15-percent wage increase or more, 
their established peacetime standards have 
been preserved. 

(2) Any claims for wage adjustments for 
the groups whose peacetime standards have 
been preserved can only be considered in 
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terms of the inequalities or of the substand- 
ard conditions specifically referred to in the 
President’s message of April 27, 1942. 

(3) Those groups whose peacetime stand- 
ards have been broken are entitled to have 
these standards reestablished as a stabiliza- 
tion factor. 

(4) The Board, as directed by the Presi- 
dent in his April 27 message, will continue 
to “give due cousideration to inequalities and 
the elimination of substandards of living.” 

(5) Approximately 20 wage disputes, still 
pending before the Board, were certified 
prior to the stabilization date of April 27. 
The question arises in these cases whether 
wage rates being paid on April 27, 1942, can 
or cannot be considered as “existing rates” 
within the meaning of the President’s mes- 
sage or whether they then had the tenta- 
tive character of disputed rates. Due regard 
must be given to any factors of equity which 
would be arbitrarily swept away by “a change 
of rules in the middle of the game.” 

The guiding principles outlined above in- 
sure, in general, that claims for wage-rate 
adjustment can be considered on an equi- 
table basis and in a manner which will fur- 
ther the national purpose to stabilize the 
cost of living. Their use in the present case, 
however, is not to be construed as establish- 
ing an inflexible pattern to be rigidly fol- 
lowed if that would unnecessarily lead to 
injustice. : 

Before applying the guiding principles to 
the complex problems of the present case, 
it is necessary to comment upon the claims 
which have been advanced by the union in 
support of its request for a general increase 
of $1 per day. 

ANALYSIS OF THE UNION’S CLAIM FOR A GENERAL 
WAGE INCREASE 

When this case was certified, the Board 
appointed a special fact-finding panel “to 
define and investigate the issues in dispute 


between the parties in the above-entitled 
cases and, with respect to such issues, to 
make and submit to the Board its findings 


of fact.” This panel held extensive hearings 
and reported its findings to the Board on 
June 29. Contrary to the common impres- 
sion, this panel was not asked to and did not 
make any recommendations. The Board has 
carefully considered and weighed all of the 
facts presented to it by the panel and by 
the parties at a public hearing held on 
July 1 and 2. 

The claim of the union for a $1 per day 
increase cannot be approved as necessary to 
eliminate substandards of living. It is 
claimed by the union, however, that present 
average weekly earnings of steel workers have 
become out of line as compared with average 
weekly earnings in durable-goods industries. 
This has occurred largely because the other 
durable-goods industries have provided over- 
time opportunities to their employees, 
whereas the steel industry has kept average 
weekly hours at 40 or below. The union sug- 
gests that the $1 a day increase is necessary 
to compensate for the changed relationships 
in weekly earnings. 

To give weight to this argument, one would 
be compelled, in effect, to provide steel 
workers with full overtime pay for hours 
which were not worked by them but which 
were worked by others. Such a conclusion 
would be untenable by any reasonable 
standards. The fact-finding panel in this 
case did not suggest any such adjustment. 
The majority of the panel has stated only 
that “weekly earnings should be given more 
than their usual weight in the present de- 
termination of a just wage for the steel 
workers.” This finding gives no basis for 
an exact computation. It must be ap- 
praised, moreover, in light of the fact that 
so far the National War Labor Board has 
acted in wage cases almost exclusively on 
the basis of comparative hourly rates when- 
ever wage comparisons were pertinent. In 
the one instance where comparative weekly 
or annual earnings were given an important 
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weight, the case involved seasonal operations 
which precluded, throughout the year, even 
relatively full-time work apart from any 
overtime considerations. There is no sound 
basis for recognizing the weekly earnings 
comparison advanced by the union in this 
case as justifying a general increase of $1 
per day. 

The changed relationship disclosed rests 
upon differences in hours of work which 
cannot be corrected by wage-rate adjust- 
ments. It can only be corrected by increas- 
ing the average hours of work in the steel 
industry. This will soon become an urgent 
necessity in the national interest. 

The claim of the union which requires 
particularly of careful examination, in terms 
of the national economic policy, is that the 
$1 a day general wage increase is justified 
because of the increase in the cost of living 
since the time of the last general wage in- 
crease in April 1941. 


15 PERCENT RISE IN COST OF LIVING 


For several years prior to January 1, 1941, 
wages and costs of living were, in general, 
relatively stable. Wage rates and prices did 
change but within narrow limits. Earnings 
had, therefore, a rather constant purchasing 
power. Workers knew pretty well what their 
money would buy. Early in 1941, both wage 
rates and cost of living started to move up- 
ward. By May 1942, the month following 
the President’s stabilization message, the 
cost of living index had risen approximately 
15 percent. During 1941 and first 4 months 
of 1942, general wage increases were secured 
by workers in most American industries. 
The mentioned upsurge of prices and wages 
was, in itself, not particularly serious to 
the national economy because it occurred 
during a time when ample supplies of con- 
sumers goods were available. This upsurge 
gives stern warning, however, that a con- 
tinuance of such a course will lead to eco- 
nomic disaster in time of total war. 

The effort to cover past or anticipated 
price increases, as well as to improve work- 
ers’ standards’ of living, by upward wage 
adjustments in 1941 and early in 1942 re- 
sulted in widespread inequities to the stand- 
ards of American wage earners which had 
been established before this nation started 
to arm for war. The increases in the cost 
of living subjected the low paid workers 
to the worst suffering, particularly since 
so many of them were not organized in such 
a Way as promptly to secure adequate wage 
adjustments. Instabilities also developed 
among workers whose wages were above sub- 
sistence levels. The workers of some plants 
and some industries fared relatively well. 
Others failed to secure a sufficient increase 
even to maintain their previously established 
standards. The problems of the steel work- 
ers involved in this case affords a pointed 
illustration. In the period under discussion, 
cost of living increased by 15 percent, where- 
as the hourly rate of steel workers increased 
by only 11.8 percent. In contrast, workers 
engaged in the manufacture of engines and 
turbines enjoyed more than 25 percent in- 
crease, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

It became apparent that during a total 
war, with its decreasing supply of consumer 
goods, such inequity-producing changes in 
prices and wages would have to be halted. 
It has been recognized by this union that 
conditions will not support a drive for the 
legitimate peacetime objective of increasing 
standards of living for all wage earners, 


PRICE RISE ENDED 

By May 1942 a cycle of adjusting our do- 
mestic life to a wartime economy had, in a 
sense, been completed. Cost ‘of living had 
increased by 15 percent. In a general way, 
@ round of wage increases had been secured 
by workers which actually acted as an offset 
to the increased cost of living. The big ques 
tion before the Nation was whether or not 
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there would be another round, or an un- 
limited succession of rounds, of wage in- 
creases in a vain effort to keep up with a 
steadily increasing cost of living. 

The national economic policy was devised 
in a large measure to call off the inequity- 
producing race between prices and wages. 
A price-stabilization act was passed by Con- 
gress to halt general upward rises in prices. 
It was determined by the President in his 
April 27 message that such action would 
make it possible to call off the pursuit by 
wages. 

As noted earlier in this opinion, numerous 
inequities in the wages paid to particular 
groups of workers had developed during the 
mentioned cycle of wage increases. An out- 
right freezing of all wages would perpetuate 
those inequities. It was only after this mat- 
ter had been thoroughly threshed out in 
public that it was decided not to freeze all 
wages but to proceed on a basis which would 
permit the adjustment of such inequities. 

In a very real sense, the National War 
Labor Board has the responsibility, in cases 
which come before it, to eradicate the in- 
equities in wages which developed during 
the race between wages and cost of living 
from January 1, 1941, to April 27, 1942. Such 
adjustments are to wind up that cycle. As 
noted earlier in this opinion, such wage ad- 
justments can have no really significant 
effect upon the broad inflation problem. 

What are the types of inequities which are 
to be rectified under the stabilization pro- 
gram? In various wage decisions already 
issued by the Board, adjustments of wage- 
rate inequities within a plant or between 
plants in the same industry have been made, 
In the present case attention is focused upon 
a different type of inequity incident to a 
loss of wage standards which had been es- 
tablished prior to our national defense pro- 
gram. The race between cost’ of living and 
wages which was terminated on April 27, 
1942, clearly resulted in the loss of estabe- 
lished standards for those groups of work- 
ers whose average wage-rate adjustments 
from January 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942, totaled 
less than the 15-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease which occurred in this period. 

It is believed that established peacetime 
labor standards should be reasonably main- 
tained as a part of the process of ending 
the race between wages and prices. Such 
labor standards can be preserved without 
having any significant effect upon the broad 
inflation problem. This is of major impor- 
tance to the. present case since the wage in- 
crease secured by the steel workers from 
January 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942, was 11.8 
percent as compared with the 15-percent 
increase in the cost of living during this 
period. Adjustment for such inequities is 
a particular duty of the National War Labor 
Board under the national economic policy. 


NEED OF HALTING INFLATION 


What the National War Labor Board must 
not do, and what it avoids doing in this 
case, is to start another lap on the race be- 
tween prices and wages. Another cycle of 
general wage increases started at this time 
would seriously threaten the chance to sta- 
bilize the cost of living. This is not a mere 
judgment of the National War Labor Board. 
A much stronger basis for this position is 
the explicit expression of policy in the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress of April 27, 1942. 
The entire national economic policy is un- 
mistakably based upon the general mainte- 
nance of wage rates at existing scales as a 
necessity for the stabilization of our do- 
mestic economy in the interest of winning 
the war. 

It has been contended that the standard 
which should be preserved is the real wage 
which was provided by the 10-cents-an-hour 
increase received by the steel workers in 
April 1941. This, however, was not a peace- 
time standard, since the country was then in 
the midst of girding itself for war and the 
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race between wages and the cost of living 
had already begun. 

Under the President’s program, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board has no right to in- 
crease the existing rates of steelworkers to 
compensate for the increase in the cost of 
living which has occurred in the wage-price 
race since the time of their last wage increase. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the union 
demand for a general wage increase of $1 a 
day cannot be approved by the National War 
Labor Board on the basis that cost of living 
has increased over 13 percent since the date 
of the last wage increase received by the 
steelworkers involved in this case. Such a 
wage increase would be entirely incompatible 
with the President’s stabilization policy. 


DETERMINATION OF THE WAGE ISSUE IN THESE 
CASES 


Stabilization factor 


During the period from January 1, 1941, 
to May 1, 1942, the steelworkers involved in 
this case received an hourly wage-rate in- 
crease of 11.8 percent. During the same 
period, cost of living increased by 15 percent 
in the Nation as a whole. The established 
standards of the steelworkers, already at- 
tained in peacetime, were impaired by ref- 
erence to a reasonable standard. In the in- 
equity-producing race between wages and 
prices the earnings of these steelworkers 
failed to keep pace. The resulting mal- 
adjustment should be rectified by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in fulfillment of its 
task of eliminating the inequalities which 
developed prior to the inauguration of the 
stabilization program. 

It is determined, therefore, that a wage 
increase of $0.032 per hour is payable to the 
steelworkers as a stabilization factor. 


Time equities of steelworkers 


Another of the previously mentioned guid- 
ing principles must be used in determining 


the wage issue in this case, because the Lit- 
tle Steel cases were certified to the National 
War Labor Board prior to the stabilization 
date of April 27, 1952. Such cases must be 
carefully appraised by the Board in order 
to determine whether or not real employee 
equities would be arbitrarily washed away 
by a retroactive application of the stabiliza- 
tion program, 

Prior to the stabilization date of April 27, 
1942, claims for general wage increases were 
appraised by reference to standards which 
gave a relatively great weight to cost-of-liv- 
ing changes which had occurred since the 
last wage adjustment in any case. This was 
true of cases decided by the National War 
Labor Board, in wage rates arrived at by col- 
lective bargaining throughout the country, 
and in most wage adjustments made by em- 
ployers on their own initiative. The Little 
Steel cases were certified to this Board on 
February 9 and 10, 1942, at a time when there 
had not been too broad a challenge to the 
possibility of maintaining, through adjust- 
ment of hourly earnings, the real wage estab- 
lished by the last previous wage change. 

No collective bargaining agreements were 
in existence between these steel companies 
and the union when, on or about January 19, 
1942, the union placed its demand for a $1 
a@ day general wage increase. The union had 
every right to make such a demand at that 
time since it did not have any contract with 
these four companies which might have re- 
quired that the earlier wage increase of 
April 1941 be effective for a fixed period of 
time. 

The formulation by the union, on January 
19, 1942, of a wage demand might well be 
considered as the equivalent of a request 
that real average hourly earnings be restored 
to the April 1941 level. There were intima- 
tions, however, even in January 1942, that 
the practicability of maintaining constant 
real wages would most likely have to be re- 
considered in the light of a war economy. 
The matter came to a head before the Na- 
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tional War Labor Board in its deliberations 
on the International Harvester case in which 
it was recognized that all real wages could 
not be strictly maintained. Even before the 
President announced his program, the Board 
had recognized the need for adjusting wages 
on some other basis than preservation of 
the real value of the high hourly earnings of 
the summer of 1941. On April 27, 1942, the 
President included stabilization of wages as 
one point of the seven-point front on which 
the battle against inflation had to be fought. 
As respects the wage cases actually pending 
before the Board on April 27, 1942, the rules 


of the game were changed. These wage cases’ 


were being considered on one basis when a 
hew set of rules was promulgated. 


Change of rules 


The fact of the matter is that the union 
and the workers in the steel industry would 
unquestionably feel that had this case been 
handled quickly they would have received a 
wage adjustment representing a greater pro- 
portion of the increase in cost of living than 
can be provided under the stabilization pro- 
gram. There is merit to such reasoning. A 
mechanical and a rigid application of the 
stabilization program to this long-pending 
case. would properly lead to a deep sense of 
injustice on the part of the steelworkers 
who would feel that their interests had been 
Overridder: by a change of the rules in the 
middle of the game. The Board feels that 
arbitrariness under such _ circumstances 
would also offend the American people’s 
sense of fair play. 

The Board, with full appreciation of its 
deep responsibility under the stabilization 
program, cannot ignore the fundamental 
equities of the steel workers which arise from 
these time considerations. This is particu- 
larly so since they can be recognized with- 
out any disruption of the program to con- 
trol the cost of living. Nor should these 
employee equities be ignored because they 
may be somewhat difficult of appraisal in 
terms of cents per hour. It is fortunate, 
however, that the appraisal in question can 
be made on a bedrock basis by reference to 
an earlier determination of the Board in 
the International Harvester case which was 
issued on April 15, 1942. The opinion of the 
Board in the Harvester case indicates quite 
clearly the attitude of the National War 
Labor Board toward wage rate adjustments 
in relation to cost of living changes, prior 
to the stabilization program. The opinion 
in that case set forth the “rules of the game” 
as they appeared to the Board at that time. 
The opinion stated, in fact, that “the real 
wage levels which have been previously ar- 
rived at through the channels of collective 
bargaining and which do not impede maxi- 
mum production of war materials shall be 
reasonably protected. This does not mean 
that labor can expect to receive throughout 
the war upward changes in its wage struc- 
ture which will enable it to keep pace with 
upward changes in the cost of living.” Act- 
ing on such a basis, a general wage increase 
of $0.045 per hour was provided to Har- 
vester workers in order to compensate them 
to a partial extent for the increased cost of 
living which had occurred since their last 
general wage increase. 

The judgment of the National War Labor 
Board that the steel workers are entitled to 
equities of the steel workers as above re- 
counted now entitle them to an increase 
over and above the previously computed sta- 
bilization factor. Taking into account the 
equities incident to the change of the rules 
in the middle of the game, and recognizing 
the greater cost of living changes in steel 
towns as compared with the national average, 
it is the judgment of the National War Labor 
Board that the steel workers are entitled to 
a@ rate increase of $0.023 per hour in addi- 
tion to the stabilization factor as previously 
computed. There is no mathematical exact- 
ness in the fraction of a cent which is spec- 
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ified. The exact fraction was selected in 
order to insure a total rate practical for pay- 
roll purposes. 

The conclusion in this case, therefore, 
is that the steelworkers involved in this 
case are entitled to a wage increase of $0.032 
per hour as a stabilization factor under the 
national economic policy and to an additional 
wage increase of $0.023 for the mentioned 
inequities possessed by them. This provides 
them with a total increase of $0.055 per hour 
or of $0.44 per day. 


CONCLUSION 


This directive order calls directly upon the 
steelworkers, and indirectly upon all labor, 
to accept the sacrifices which are their share 
under the national program for adjusting 
our domestic economy to the needs of total 
war. By accepting its responsibilities labor 
will have the opportunity for leadership in 
the fight against economic instability. For 
with labor meeting its obligations, it has a 
right to insist that vigorous steps be taken 
to effectuate every point of the seven-point 
program. This is a time when labor states- 
manship can serve the country well. 

The time is now. On the domestic front 
the dangers of instability have fortunately 
been perceived before they are overwhelm- 
ingly upon us. We can act now to avoid 
future dangers. The President has set forth, 
in his seven-point program, a plan of action 
to prevent domestic economic instability. 
It can be carried out now if every citizen 
stands up to his responsibility. Those seven 
points chart the road to economic stability 
in wartime. We will fail to achieve that 
goal, however, unless all civilian interests 
accept fully the restraints and the sacrifices 
which constitute their share of the program. 
A meeting of the clearly defined needs of 
this hour will avoid any possibility of the 
charge of failure on the domestic front be- 
cause of action too little and too late. 


OPINIONS ON UNION-SEcuRITY ISSUE 


The decision of the National War Labor 
Board in this case against a Government- 
enforced compulsory unionism and in favor 
of a voluntarily accepted binding mainte- 
nance of membership and check-off, protects 
both the individual freedom of the workers 
and the essential security of the union. 
This decision, following the certifications of 
the union in the plants of four of the Lit- 
tle Steel companies—Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown, and Inland—by the National 
Labor Relations Board, for the first time in 
the history of this basic but once turbulent 
industry, amply guarantees the freedom and 
security of the union in these plants. This 
first ample protection of the union is also 
primarily a timely provision for a more stable 
basis for maximum production for winning 
the war. Stability for this union is a con- 
tribution to winning the war not only be- 
cause, technologically, it involves steel as the 
metal most essential to mechanized war, but 
also because, democratically, it involves the 
right of the steel workers to self-organiza- 
tion in a-free and secure union as basic to 
the structure of American freedom. The 
steel and human beings, the machines and 
ideas, the technology and democracy, in- 
volved in this case are the very stuff of our 
American mechanisms and historic convic- 
tions with which and for which the war is 
fought and must be won. 

The contention that the status of the 
union is not a proper subject for the con- 
sideration of this Board overlooks the basic 
nature of the issue as a historic and present 
cause of labor disputes; would nullify the 
President’s Executive Order; abolish the na- 
tional agreement against strikes and lockouts 
and for the peaceful settlement of all dis- 
putes; would substitute the jurisdiction of 
the picket lines for the jurisdiction of the 
Board, and would cause a break-down of 
production to replace our present unparal- 
leled and almost unbroken production in a 
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critical year. Moreover, it is unfair to at- 
tempt to hold the unions fixed in the midst 
of a tremendous industrial expansion, un- 
wise to try to hold them static in a dy- 
namic industrial society, and undemocratic 
to call a halt to the free development of 
organizations of workers in the midst of a 
war for freedom. 


THE PROTECTION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE 
WORKERS IN THIS MAINTENANCE-OF-MEMEER- 
SHIP PROVISION 
In this case the union demands the come 

plete union shop and the compulsory check- 
off. The four companies have long stood for 
the principles of the open shop. They now 
deal with the union without recent resist- 
ance to the provisions of the Wagner Act. 
The union holds that its position is in the 
American tradition of democracy with its ac- 
ceptance of the rule and security of the 
large union majority who have instructed 
for the union shop and check-off. The com- 
panies hold that their position is in the 
American tradition of freedom with its guar- 
antees of the liberties of the individual. Sev- 
eral millions of Americans work in union 
shops and more millions work in open shops. 
We have in this dispute the conflicting rights 
of the more than two-thirds majority of the 
workers who are in this union and of the 
less than one-third of the workers in each 
of the four companies who are outside the 
union. 

In this case the Board protects the rights 
of the majority and the minority, rejects the 
union’s demand for a union shop and com- 
pulsory check-off, and rejects the companies’ 
demand for no change in present union 
status. The Board decides in favor of the 
voluntarily accepted maintenance of mem- 
bership and check-off of those members of 
the union who are in good standing on the 
fifteenth day after this directive order, or 


who may thereafter voluntarily join the 


union. This provision is not a closed shop, 
is not a union shop, and is not a preferential 
shop. No old employee and no new employee 
is required to join the union to keep his job. 
If in the union, a member has the freedom 
for 15 days to get out and keep his job. If 
not in the union, the worker has the freedom 
to stay out and keep his job. This freedom 
to join or not to join, to stay in or get out, 
with foreknowledge of being bound by this 
clause as a condition of employment during 
the term of the contract, provides for both 
individual liberty and union security. 

This decision provides against coercion and 
intimidation of the worker into membership 
in the union. 


STABILITY OF THE UNION THROUGH MAINTE= 
NANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


By and large, the maintenance of a stable 
union membership makes for the mainte- 
nance of responsible union leadership and 
responsible union discipline, makes for keep- 
ing faithfully the terms of the contract, and 
provides a stable basis for union-manage- 
ment cooperation for more efficient produc- 
tion. If union leadership is responsible 
and cooperative, then irresponsible and un- 
cooperative members cannot escape disci- 
pline by getting out of the union and thus 
disrupt relations and hamper production. 
If the union leadership should prove un- 
worthy, demagogic, and irresponsible, then 
worthy and responsible members of the 
union still remain inside the union to cor- 
rect abuses, select better leaders, and im- 
prove production. This establishment of a 
more stable basis for union-management re= 
lations can, with wise and cooperative leader- 
ship on both sides, contribute to a united 
concentration on the supreme task of win- 
ning the war. 


SPECIAL VALUES OF A VOLUNTARY BINDING CHECKe 
OFF IN THIS CASE 


The voluntary binding check-off on the 
basis of the special facts _n this case, and 
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not as a precedent for other cases, protects 
the free choice of the worker. If not in the 
union he is, of course, not subject to the 
check-off. If in the union, he may, within 
the 15-day period, get out rather than be 
bound by the check-off, and yet keep his 
job. The voluntarily accepted binding 
check-off will contribute to the security and 
stability of the union, and affords a basis 
for cooperation between the company and 
the union. Just as the union has the op- 
portunity to cooperate with the company in 
maintaining shop discipline and promoting 
efficient production, so the company has the 
opportunity to cooperate with the union in 
its special problem of collecting dues. At 
present, the company forbids the collection 
of dues on company property, and provides 
no facilities anywhere for this purpose. The 
problem is further accentuated by the dif- 
ficulties and complications of many different 
nationalities and races among the workers, 
the widely separated and farflung locations 
of mills and homes, and the limitations on 
transportation. Since some of the com- 
panies make deductions for several ‘other 
authorized items due to the agencies and 
causes in which the companies believe or 
have an interest, steelworkers often have the 
impression that the companies are opposed 
to the union because they do not check off 
dues to the union. 

The check-off eliminates the picket lines 
for collecting dues and their attendant 
abuses. With a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause, the check-off prevents the ne- 
cessity for the discharge of a would-be de- 
linquent. As pointed out in the panel re- 
port, the check-off will save the time of the 
union leaders for the settlement of griev- 
ances and the improvement of production. 
This sharing by the company and the union 
of their common problems and their re- 
sponsibilities for shop discipline and effi- 
cient production through the maintenance 
of a stable membership and the prompt col- 
lection of union dues, makes for a better 
and more cooperative company, and a more 
responsible and more cooperative union. 
The time, thought and energy given in tense 
struggles for the organization, maintenance 
of membership, and collection of dues, nec- 
essary and educationally valuable as they 
are, should as fairly and wisely as possible 
now be concentrated on winning the war. 
The intense struggle to maintain the labor 
unions should, by a stabilization of the 
union, give way to the more intense and 
larger struggle to maintain the American 
union as the hope of freedom and peace in 
the world. 


THE LARGER FREEDOM OF THE WORKERS 


THROUGH A STABLE UNION 


The voluntary check-off and the volun- 
tary maintenance of membership not only 
protect the liberty of the individual to choose 
both or neither, but also, by their binding 
effect, once chosen, they provide for the lar- 
ger liberty of the members in a secure and 
stable union. Membership in any organiza- 
tion necessarily imposes restrictions. A free 
union like our free society, derives its free- 
dom from the consent of the governed and 
from the subordination of personal rights to 
the general welfare of all the members of the 
union. Limitations on individual rights are, 
by the very nature of organized society, the 
basis of civilization itself. Some limitations 
on the individual liberty of workers are self- 
imposed for the larger liberty of the inde- 
pendence, dignity, self-expression, and crea- 
tive cooperation of workers in labor unions 
through which they have won and are win- 
ning a larger share in the economic, social, 
and spirtual things by which men work and 
live, and for which they hope and dream for 
themselves and their children. 

Those that hold that the freedom of the 
worker is protected in peacetime by a cor- 
poration’s own agreement to compel its 
workers to join a closed-shop union and to 
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accept the compulsory binding check-off 
cannot hold that it is a violation of freedom 
in wartime for the War Labor Board to ask 
corporations, on the basis of this record, to 
accept the less security for the union as 
provided in the voluntarily accepted main- 
tenance of membership and the voluntarily 
accepted check-off. 


THE UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The union asking for security in this case 
is worthy of the freedom and responsibility 
of the voluntary and binding maintenance 
of union membership and check-off. The 
United Steel Workers of America, on the rec- 
ord, is one of the most democratic, responsi- 
ble, and efficient unions in America. Elec- 
tions are held periodically and by secret 
ballot. A strike to be authorized must have 
a secret two-thirds majority of the local, 
and must have the sanction of the interna- 
tional office. The membership fee is $1 a 
month. The initiation fee is $3. No assess- 
ments have yet been made against the mem- 
bers of this union. Accounts are audited 
every 3 months by a certified public account- 
ant and reported to the membership. It is 
the expressed policy of the union to coop- 
erate with management in the keeping of 
agreements, in maintaining discipline, and 
ir improving production. 


PAST HISTORY AND FEAR OF THE FUTURE 


Not only does the record show that this 
union is worthy of security and responsi- 
bility, but the history of unionism in the 
steel belt in general and the fears remain- 
ing from experiences in Little Steel in par- 
ticular make necessary and wise more defi- 
nite provisions for the freedom and security 
of the union. The history of the struggles 
of iron and steel workers against heavy odds 
to organize, still vivid in the lore of the steel 
families, reaches back to include the pioneer 
organization in 1859 of the iron workers as 
the Sons of Vulcan, the federation of iron 
and steel unions in 1876 into the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
and the recent dramatic rise of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, now be- 
come the United Steel Workers of America, 

There is found in this long and bitter 
struggle ground for the fear of the steel- 
workers concerning the security of their 
union. The iron and steel workers recall 
that, when their forerunners had one of the 
strongest unions in America in 1892, they 
lost in a pivotal struggle for existence at 
Homestead. The union was crushed in a 
bloody private war with long disastrous re- 
sults for unionism in all the steel dominions, 
When the steel workers later tried to match 
the giant financial combinations of the cor- 
porate power of the United State Steel Corp. 
with a united combination of the craft 
unions in steel, the crucial test came in the 
head-on collision in the great steel strike 
of 1919. The strike was crushed. The cor- 
poration became master of the hours, wages, 
and working conditions of the workers as 
individuals. The unions, decisively beaten, 
retreated on all the steel fronts. Collective 
bargaining by steelworkers had to wait many 
years for another day. Meantime scars of 
past industrial wars remained deep. Work- 
ers’ memories in the steel towns included 
terrorism and counter terrorism, mass picket- 
ing, and mass smear hysteria, jailing of union 
leaders, injunctions, suppression of meetings 
of workers and their civil liberties, discrimi- 
nations against union members, espionage, 
black lists, discharges, evictions, muster of 
company guards, Pinkerton levies, imported 
strike breakers, and the State militia. The 
steelworkers remember that even in their 
new day, section 7A was answered with the 
organization of company unions and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was stubbornly 
resisted in the courts. 

The National Labor Relations Act has stood 
up against all attacks and in the long run 
provides the solid ground for the freedom 
and security of the United Steel Workers and 
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all other bona fide labor unions in America, 
This act made possible ‘the decisive victory 
in Jones & Laughlin at Aliquippa in 1936, 
the epochal Taylor-Lewis agreement in 1937 
for the recogniticn of the SWOC for members 
only by the United Steel Corp., and the his- 
toric Murray-Fairless contract between Car- 
negie-Illinois and the SWOC, 

Though Little Steel refused to follow this 
lead of U. S, Steel, the act made possible the 
recognition of the union by an election in 
Bethlehem, and by a cross check of union 
membership and company pay rolls in Re- 
public, Youngstown, and Inland, under the 
direction of the National Labor Relations 
Board between May and November 1941. All 
these companies, which are among the most 
important in America for the war effort, 
are giving genuine signs of a new industrial 
statesmanship. One of these corporations, 
in one of its subsidiary divisions, is building, 

-in all of its plants, more ships for the war 
than any other company in the world. The 
panel finds “no outstanding decision con- 
cerning unfair labor practices at Inland” and 
“no new anti-union practices have had their 
inception during the past 2 years” in Beth- 
lehem, Republic, and Youngstown. This 
recently more hopeful record, the NLRB 
elections, and the sustained integrity of the 
Wagner Act, are solid groundwork for a 
voluntarily accepted binding maintenance 
of membership and check-off as definite as- 
surances of good will and mutual cooper- 
ation for all-out production to win the war. 
The historic memories, potential fears, and 
consuming energies of old private wars be- 
tween steel companies and steel unions now 
gives place to the total war of unions, cor- 
porations, and a united America against 
Hitler and the Axis Powers. 


THE LABOR UNION AS THE FOURTH CHAPTER IN 
RISE OF DEMOCRACY 

High on Hitler’s list of the institutions of 

democracy early marked for the destruction 


necessary to clear the way for the rise of the 
Nazi dictatorship were and are the church, 
the parliament, the corporation, and the 
labor union. These four institutions are the 
focal motive force of the four main chapters 
in the rise of human freedom. The free- 
dom of human beings to organize in autono- 
mous groups has been won through long 
struggles in the fields of religion, politics, 
business, and labor. 

The power of the great Roman Empire 
struck down the unrecognized and despised 
organizations of early Christians, but the 
little congregations of lowly believers be- 
came the Church Universal, which trans- 
formed the sackable city of Rome into the 
unsackable city of God, transmitted the an- 
cient learning, resynthesized Western cule 
ture, built the cathedrals, founded the uni- 
versities, and despite all its faults and fail- 
ures, with its Hebraic-Christian conception 
of the brothers of men and the sons of God, 
has been for the longest period the most 
beneficient organization in history. The 
church, in its turn of predominance, tried 
to block the rise to absolute power of the 
new autonomous nations within the ecclesi- 
astical dominion. Then the new absolute 
national monarchies, having become en- 
trenched in independent power, sought to 
check the rise to increasing power of the 
autonomous organization of the people’s 
representatives in Parliament. Yet Parlia- 
ment won its struggle for collective bargain- 
ing with the king, and their written agree- 
ment became the English bill of rights 
which, since 1689, has been the charter of 
constitutional government for all nations 
which have followed the traditions of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

It is historically logical that the demo- 
cratic idea of autonomous organization, 
which achieved victories in the fields of re- 
ligion and politics, should become an issue 
in the fields of commerce and industry. The 
commercial and industrial revolutions cre- 
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ated successively the commercial and ine 
dustrial middle classes which, through au- 
tonomous corporations, soon established 
their dominant positions in modern society. 
The corporations helped to overthrow feudal 
serfdom and gathered the savings of people 
anywhere in the service of people every- 
where. The English Parliament having be- 
come a stronghold of commercial and in- 
dustrial leaders, and an instrument of cor- 
porate power, prohibited workingmen from 
organizing in behalf of better conditions of 
life and labor. The struggle of industrial 
workers to organize and win the reluctant 
recognition of legislative bodies, the courts, 
and the corporations is the latest chapter in 
the democratic struggle of human beings for 
autonomous organization around a great 
human need. The movement of working 
people against heavy odds to win a simple 
share in the control of their own lives is 
one of the great human movements of the 
last hundred years and is at the center of 
the struggle for freedom and democracy in 
our time. 

The freedom and independence of the labor 
union is of the essence of historic American- 
ism. The little band of religious Pilgrims 
who, in seeking the right to organize for the 
worship of God without the consent of king 
or bishop, after many vicissitudes in a for- 
eign land and across uncharted seas still 
clinging ‘to their principles of piety and 
autonomous religious organization, “fetched 
up” on the wintry shores of Massachusetts 
where their spiritual heroism made Plymouth 
Rock one of the foundation stones of self- 
government in America. One year before the 
Pilgrims reached American shores, Sir Edwin 
Sandys led a movement in the London Com- 
pany to recognize the self-organization of 
the settlers in Virginia. The less farsighted 
businessmen said it would ruin the business 
enterprise to give these workingmen the 
right to share in the regulation of their 
conditions of life and labor. But the intelli- 
gent idealism of Sir Edwin Sandys prevailed 
over the fears of the more practical-minded 
businesmen. Thus was born the first repre- 
sentative assembly in the New World. The 
democratic idea of autonomous political or- 
ganization, later federated in the American 
Union, whose American standard was first 
raised on the banks of the James River in 
Old Virginia, still flies its flag high in all 
the Western World. The freedom and secu- 
rity of the right of all human beings to or- 
ganize in churches, legislatures, corporations, 
and labor unions is part of the basic meaning 
of our American freedom and is at the heart 
of what the war is all about. Hitler is out 
to destroy the freedom of America and the 
free basic institutions of democracy every- 
where. The struggle over the freedom and 
security of the union is, therefore, one of 
the latest episodes in the American chapter 
of the rise of democracy in the modern world, 
and is at the very center of the global strug- 
gle between the United Nations and the Axis 
powers, 

THE PRESENT CRISIS 

Today the power of the Axis tyranny 
reaches from the Alaskan islands to the out- 
posts of Australia, across the Mediterranean 
and north Africa to the gates of Alexandria, 
from the top of Norway to the Bay of Biscay, 
and from the shores of France to the plains 
of Russia across the Don and in a mighty 
sweeping movement toward the Volga. In 
mankind’s darkest hour still holds the hero- 
ism of the Russian, British, and Chinese 
peoples, counting not the cost even unto 
death of millions of their best and bravest 
sons, giving their all that the free institu- 
tions of the people shall not perish from 
the earth. One of the youngest of these 
free institutions would, by this decision, be 
made more secure for the all-out effort to 
win the war. By provision for the freedom 
and security of this union, the empire of 
steel becomes potentially the commonwealth 
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of steel. The commonwealth of steel be< 
comes even more a basic resource of the 
American Commonwealth in the production 
of ships, planes, tanks, and guns for the 
mighty forward fronts of democracy which 
will beat back the Axis powers and make 
possible at last the advance of freedom and 
the organization of justice and peace in the 
world. 


OPINION ON THE MINIMUM WacE GUARANTY 
IsSUE 


A. UNION DEMAND 


This issue arises from the union’s demand 

that the collective bargaining contract to be 
entered into between the union and each of 
the companies in settlement of this dispute 
should contain the following provision: 
- “The corporation agrees that each em- 
ployee will receive for each day of work 
either 85 cents per hour or his occupational 
rate, for the hours worked on that date, or 
his earnings which would include the ton- 
nage, piecework, or contract rate, whichever 
alternative is the highest.” 

In other words, the union’s request is, 
basically, that the worker should be guar- 
anteed a minimum daily wage, rather than 
a minimum amount for each pay period. The 
request is confined only to those employees 
working upon the so-called incentive rate 
basis, because all other workers do know 
what their daily wage is. The guarantee 
may be broken down into three parts. The 
employee would receive for each day of 
work either the minimum common labor 
rate, or his occupational rate, for the hours 
worked on that day, or his piecework, ton- 
nage, or production earnings, whichever of 
the three alternatives is the highest. 

The reason for the request is that under 
the present system an employee working 
upon a piecework rate may earn more than 
the minimum wage on one day, and be- 
cause of some mischance, due to no fault 
of his own, such as insufficient materials or 
defective equipment, he may earn less the 
following day. As a@ result, at the end of 
the pay period, his earnings being averaged, 
the employee would receive a sum equal only 
to the minimum hourly rate even though 
he had on a certain day produced enough 
to entitle him to additional compensation 
for that day. 


B. CONTENTIONS OF THE PARTIES 


The panel in its report to the Board sum- 
marizes the arguments advanced by the 
companies against the union’s proposal on 
this issue as follows: 

“1, That it is not feasible to compute a 
worker’s pay at the end of each day’s work 
because many plant operations, involving 
both productive and so-called nonproduc- 
tive work, extend beyond a single day. 

“2. That the cycle of operations more nat- 
urally extends over a pay period. 

“3. That incentive and tonnage rates are 
based upon the number of units produced; 
that these rates are so computed as to in- 
sure the employees sufficient earnings for 
their productive work, which, added to earn- 
ings received for nonproductive work, will 
amount to the originally estimated fair 
wage for the type of skill and effort involved, 
with extra compensation for increased skill 
and effort. 

“4. That tonnage, incentive, and piece- 
work rates are based upon an accurate esti- 
mate of the factors involved in plant opera- 
tions, including delays which may lessen an 
employee’s earnings. 

“5. That the present rate structure is sate 
isfactory to their employees. 

“6. That any change in the rate structure 
would diminish employee incentive to make 
up fog failure to earn the minimum on any 
particular day, and thus reduce production. 

“7. That, if a daily guarantee is granted, 
incentive and tonnage rates will have to be 
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revised to preclude employees from earning, 
over a pay period, more than they now earn, 
and to avoid paying higher wages than are 
paid to employees of other companies per- 
forming similar types of work.” 

The panel’s summary of the union’s argu- 
ments in support of the minimum wage 
guarantee proposal is as follows: 

“1. That where an employee works for a 
day and then for some reason does not work 
any more during a particular pay period, he 
is either paid for his earnings for that day 
or receives the minimum guarantee, which- 
ever is higher (union exhibit A, p. 113). The 
mere fact that an employee works for more 
than a day during the pay period, the union 
argues, is no justification for averaging his 
earnings before the minimum guarantee be- 
comes applicable. 

“2. That a worker’s failure to earn the 
guaranteed minimum is sometimes the re- 
sult of managerial inefficiency reflected in its 
maildistribution of work. 

“3. Incentive, tonnage, and piecework 
rates cannot encompass an evaluation of all 
the factors that may lessen the employees’ 
opportunities to earn a just wage each day. 

“4. That the companies’ claim that the 
present rate structure takes care of all im- 
portant contingencies is not well founded 
since an invariant rate structure is applied 
regardless of the length of the period of op- 
erations. 

“5. That the practicability of computing 
earnings at the end of each day is demon- 
strated by the fact that Inland and Youngs- 
town have either accepted the union’s re- 
quest for such method of computation, or 
their practice is now as requested. 

“6. That the workers are not happy under 
the present system and that the union ‘s in 
the best position to know this fact. 

“7, That if each day’s work is computed 
as a unit, then— 

“(a) Management will be more efficient in 
supplying work and the effect of such delays 
as do occur will not rest solely on the work- 
ers; and 

“(b) The employee will have a full incen- 
tive every day instead of fearing that one 
bad day may prevent him from earning more 
than the minimum over an entire pay 
period.” 


C. THE FINDINGS OF THE PANEL 


The panel’s report to the Board sets forth 
the following findings on this issue: 

“1. The workers desire the change re- 
quested. The union represents the employ- 
ees and its word should be accepted as to 
their wishes. 

“2. Granting the request would involve no 
direct additional cost to the companies. 

“3. Under the system presently used, the 
workers bear the labor costs of any decrease 
or cessation of work regardless of the cause, 
except to the extent that the results have 
been approximated in the make-up of the 
wage rate—the company bearing the loss 
due to unproductive equipment. 

“4.The practicability of granting the 
union’s request is indicated by the fact that 
Youngstown and Inland are complying with 
or have agreed to comply with the union’s 
request. 

“5. Since the requested change is not in- 
tended to increase wages and since its effect 
will be complicated, no reason appears as 
to why the requested change, if granted, 
should be made retroactive.” 

If the Board grants the union’s request, 
on the basis of the foregoing findings, the 
panel suggests that: 

(a) An opportunity should be given to 
Republic and Bethlehem to negotiate with 
the union regarding any changes thereby 
made necessary in the incentive, tonnage, 
or piecework rates, on the assumption. that 
the companies will have to bear no direct 
additional cost (record, p. 593), and that 
the steel workers’ pay for performing a given 
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quantity and type of work shall not be de-~ 
creased. 

(b) The execution of collective-bargaining 
agreements between the union and the com- 
panies, including such provision, if any, as 
the Board may make regarding daily mini- 
mum guaranty, should not be delayed be- 
cause of such negotiations. 

(c) Such negotiations should be conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
collective-bargaining agreement with the 
provision for arbitration in the absence of 
mutual agreement. 


D. DECISION OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR 
BOARD 

It is the decision of the National War 
Labor Board that the preponderance of the 
evidence in the record of this case clearly 
supports the basic principle of the union’s 
position on this issue; namely, that each 
employee of the companies should be guar- 
anteed for each day of work either the basic 
minimum wage per hour, or his occupational 
rate for the hours worked on that date, or his 
earnings, which include the tonnage, piece- 
work, or contract rate, whichever alternative 
is the highest. 

Hence, in accordance with that principle, 
the Board directs that the following provi- 
sion shall be included in the collective-bar- 
gaining contract entered into between the 
parties in the settlement of this dispute: 

“The corporation agrees that each employee 
(except apprentices and learners) shall be 
guaranteed and shall receive for each day’s 
work an amount which shall be not less than 
78 cents (the minimum common labor hour- 
ly rate for the particular plant involved) 
multiplied by the number of hours worked 
by him on that day, but if such employee’s 
fixed occupational hourly rate is more than 
78 cents, the corporation agrees and guaran- 
tees that he shall receive for each day’s work 
an amount which shall be not less than his 
fixed occupational hourly rate multiplied by 
the hours worked by him in that day. Fur- 
ther, in no case shall a worker receive for a 
given day less than the amount earned by 
him as a result of the application of piece- 
work, tonnage, or production rates. 

“This minimum daily wage guarantee shall 
become effective as of the date of the direc- 
tive order in this case. If any changes in 
the rate structure are effected as a result of 
this guarantee, such changes shall become ef- 
fective as of the date upon which the union 
and companies agree upon said changes.” 

The Board directs that the foregoing mini- 
mum wage guarantee provision shall be ap- 
plicable to each of the four companies in- 
volved in this dispute. Further, the Board 
adopts and approves the findings of the panel 
on this issue, save and except the findings 
that granting the minimum daily wage guar- 
antee request of the union would involve 
no direct additional cost to the companies, 
It is the opinion of the Board that the adop- 
tion of the minimum daily wage guarantee 
principle is bound to increase to some extent 
the wage costs of the companies, but the in- 
crease will not be susbtantial or unreason- 
able in light of the principles which the 
Board requests the parties to follow in nego- 
tiating this particular minimum wage ad- 
justment. 

It is perfectly clear from the record that 
the parties were more or less in agreement, 
or at least understood among themselves, 
that if the Board should approve the union’s 
request for a minimum daily wage guaran- 
ty, the parties would be expected to proceed 
without delay to negotiate any changes there- 
by made necessary in the incentive, tonnage, 
or piecework rates. It was recognized that 
the negotiations should proceed on the as- 
sumption that the companies would have 
to bear no substantial direct additional costs 
and that the steel workers’ pay for perform- 
ing a given quantity and type of work would 
not be decreased. In other words, the rec- 
ord shows that the representatives of the 
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union gave the representatives of the com- 
panies and of the’ members of the panel 
assurances that they were not advansing 
their demand for a minimum daily wage 
guaranty for the purpose of obtaining a 
hidden wage increase, over and above their 
dollar-a-day wage increase demand. 


Expectation of improved efficiency 

However, at the same time the Board is 
satisfied from the record that the parties 
were aware of the fact that the minimum 
daily wage guaranty by its very nature is 
bound to increase to some extent wage costs 
because of the fact that it eliminates the 
losses now suffered by the men as the re- 
sult of the practice of the companies whereby 
the workers’ earnings are averaged over a 
pay period instead of allowing the employees 
a minimum daily wage guaranty. Hence, 
the Board realizes that the minimum daily 
Wage guaranty will increase the weekly pay 
envelopes of some employees, but it is to be 
expected that the changed rate structure 
which Bethlehem and Republic are requested 
to negotiate shall be so constructed as to 
provide for the same general ratio of labor 
costs to production as now exists except for 
the 5'4 cents per hour increase in hourly 
rates allowed by the Board in this case. It 
is anticipated that the minimum daily wage 
guaranty will eventually lower the employ- 
ers’ production costs by resulting in increased 
production and improved managerial effi- 
ciency. 

It is also to be understood that the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements entered into in 
the settlement of all of the issues involved 
in this case shall not be delayed because 
of any negotiations necessary in adjusting 
the incentive, tonnage, or piecework rates in 
accordance with the minimum daily wage 
guaranty provision. If the companies and 
the union fail to complete within 90 days 
from the date of the directive order in this 
case whatever negotiations may be necessary 
in adjusting the incentive, piecework, ton- 
nage, or production rates to the minimum 
daily wage guaranty provision, the adjust- 
ment of such rates on the request of either 
party shall be referred to the final deter- 
mination of an arbitrator appointed by the 
War Labor Board in the event that the col- 
lective-bargaining agreement does not pro- 
vide for arbitration. 

The soundness of the union’s position on 
this issue will become clear to any fair- 
minded person when it is recognized that 
for a great many years the steel workers, 
particularly in the Bethlehem and Republic 
plants, have been required to work under 
various wage-rate calculation formulas so 
complicated in nature that the individual 
worker could not figure out his own daily 
wage. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
large segments in the steel industry have 
been harassed for years with much ill feel- 
ing, friction, and labor unrest over this is- 
sue. The typical steel worker does not pur- 
port to be a mathematician or well informed 
as to the wage-rate theories of industrial 
engineers, and, hence, when he is required 
to work under a complicated wage-rate 
structure, which is understandable only to 
wage-rate experts, it is only natural that the 
worker will oppose it. That is exactly what 
has happened in this case. 


Complexity of rate structure 


It is no wonder that he becomes dis- 
gruntled and distrustful when his wages 
are computed under a system which may re- 
sult in the benefits of a day’s hard labor be- 
ing lost to him because, on the day follow- 
ing, the materials with which he works are 
not properly supplied, or the machine with 
which he works is out of adjustment. Thus, 
a simplification of the system is very much 
to be desired. Clearly, the daily wage guar- 
antee granted by this decision will result in 
a simplification of the wage system and 
make it possible for the worker better to un- 
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derstand the method by which his wages are 
computed. It must be realized that maximum 
production can only be attained and main- 
tained in a plant when the relation between 
employer and employee is harmonious. A 
harmonious relationship can never exist un- 
less there is some measure of trust between 
the parties, and this feeling of trust, in turn, 
is dependent upon the assurance on both 
sides that the other party acts in good faith. 
Unless an employee can understand the way 
in which his wages are computed, he may 
feel that the company has purposely com- 
plicated the rate structure in order to con- 
fuse him. Regardless of the truth or the 
accuracy of his conclusions, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a feeling on the part of 
the employee is not conducive to a smooth- 
running plant. 

The practice of the Republic and Bethle- 
hem Steel Cos. of imposing such a complex 
wage-rate system upon their employees has 
given rise over the years to many charges, 
accusations, and suspicions on the part of 
the employees that the companies have used 
the system as a device for cheating the men 
out of part of the wages actually due them. 
The companies, of course, deny that there 
is any sound basis for such charges or sus- 
picions, but the fact remain that Bethlehem 
and Republic have not taken the necessary 
steps to remove the basis for such charges, 
whereas Inland and Youngstown have dem- 
ontrated a willingness to eliminate this 
cause of industrial friction. 

It is the position of the War Labor Board 
that every American workman has the right 
to know for a certainty just what his mini- 
mum daily wage rate is. Any wage-rate 


structure which makes it impossible for an 
American workman to answer the simple 
question, “How much do you receive a day 
for your work?” is inherently an undesirable 
wage-rate system. 


Dissatisfaction voiced in World War I 


It is interesting to note that a dispute over 
the complicated wage-rate structure of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. was presented to the 
National War Labor Board which was ap-~ 
pointed by President Wilson during the First 
World War. On July 31, 1918, Hon. William 
Howard Taft and Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 
joint chairmen of the then existing Na- 
tional War Labor Board, handed down a de- 
cision in a dispute involving the Machinists 
and Electrical Workers and Other Employees 
against Bethlehem Steel Corp. The decision 
is highly significant in light of the fact that 
it, too, passed judgment upon the compli- 
cated system of computing wages of em- 
ployees in the Bethlehem Steel plants. The 
Board stated in part: 

“The case of the Machinists and Electrical 
Workers v. Bethlehem Steel Co. is of un- 
questionable importance from the stand- 
point of the war. It appears beyond doubt 
that the dissatisfaction among the employ- 
ees of the company has had and is having 
a seriously detrimental effect upon the pro- 
duction of war materials absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. This was clearly developed 
in the testimony of the officials of the Ord- 
nance Department. 

“The main cause of the dissatisfaction is 
a bonus system so complicated and difficult 
to understand that almost one-half of the 
time of the hearings was consumed in efforts 
to secure a clear idea of the system. The 
absence of any method of collective bar- 
gaining between the management and the 
employees is another serious cause of unrest, 
as is also the lack of a basic guaranteed 
minimum wage rate. 

“After having carefully reviewed all the 
evidence in the case, the Board makes the 
following findings: 

“1. Piece rates, bonus, and basic hourly 
rates: Machine shops. (a) The bonus system 
now in operation should be entirely revised 
or eliminated, piecework rates should be re- 
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vised also; and a designated, guaranteed 
minimum hourly wage rate should be estab- 
lished in conformity with such of the scales 
now being applied by the War or Navy De- 
partment as most nearly fits the conditions 
in this particular case. (b) Any necessary 
revision of piecework rates shall be made by 
an expert in cooperation with the Ordnance 
Department, the plant management, and a 
committee from the shops, such expert to be 
selected by the National War Labor Board 
and with the approval of the Secretary of 
War. (c) The piece rates thus established 
shall not be reduced during the period of 
the war.” 

In spite of the fact that the decision of 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh was handed down 
24 years ago, calling for a thorough revision 
or elimination of Bethlehem’s complicated 
system of computing wages, we find today 
the same evil prevailing, not only in Bethle- 
hem, but now also in Republic. Why was 
not the award of the Taft-Walsh War Labor 
Board in the Bethlehem case carried into 
effect? For the simple reason that shortly 
after the award the war ended by an armi- 
stice and the Bethlehem Steel Corp. took the 
position that upon the signing of the armi- 
stice the award of the Taft-Walsh War Labor 
Board calling upon the company to enter 
into collective-bargaining negotiations with 
its employees to the end of eliminating its 
unfair wage-rate structure was no longer 
binding upon the company. 

It is the opinion of the present National 
War Labor Board that the time has come for 
the elimination of the cause of this long- 
standing dispute. There appears to be no 
good reason for Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
Republic Steel Corp. to object to granting 
their employees a minimum daily wage guar- 
anty in accordance with the provisions set 
forth in the directive order in this case. If 
the Inland Steel Co. and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. can adjust their opera- 
tions to such a system of computing wages, 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. and the Republic 
Steel Corp. should be able to do the same 
thing. 

Although this change in wage computa- 
tion may necessitate some initial problems 
in readjustment, there is little force to the 
companies’ claim that it is not feasible to 
compute a worker’s pay at the end cf each 
day. Although plant operations may ex- 
tend beyond a given day, they also extend 
beyond a given pay period. Furthermore, 
the panel has found that this method of 
computation is feasible by virtue of the fact 
that two companies either use it or have 
agreed to use it, and the Board concurs in 
that finding. 

By adopting the minimum daily wage 
guaranty, the companies will eliminate one 
of the principal sources of friction with their 
employees and they will remove one of the 
principal causes of suspicion and distrust 
held toward them by their employees. It 
is reasonable to expect that the elimination 
of this cause of friction between the com- 
panies and the employees will stimulate 
work incentive with a resulting increase in 
production and lower production costs. 
Likewise, it should prove an incentive for 
the companies to take the initiative in doing 
everything possible to eliminate any man- 
agerial causes of delay. 

However, the compelling and controlling 
reason for the Board’s decision on this issue 
is that the demand of the union for a mini- 
mum daily wage guaranty is a fair and just 
demand. A failure to grant it would amount 
to forcing the steel workers to continue 
working under a wage-rate system which is 
incompatible with the principles of fair 
dealing. 


Mr. MORS&. Mr. President, I have 
cited that decision because in it there is 
again expressed the principle not only 
of the power of the President, but also 
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the duty of the President, to exercise ex- 
ecutive action to protect the national in- 
terest in an emergency until Congress 
follows a legislative course of action of 
its own. 

It seems to me that we have lost sight 
of that not only today, but we have lost 
sight of it in recent years in other con- 
stitutional debates in the Senate of the 
United States. Some of my liberal 
friends lost sight of it when the troops- 
to-Europe issue was before the Senate. 
In that instance also the question before 
the Senate was not only whether the 
President had power to step in and exer- 
cise executive cuthority in meeting an 
emergency abroad, but whether the Con- 
gress had authority, under the Consti- 
tution, to exercise, by way of legislation, 
restricted control on a proposed program 
of the President. 

Mr. President, I felt then that a great 
many of my liberal friends, both in and 
out of Congress, forgot the separation- 
of-powers doctrine of the Constitution, 
forgot the inherent power of Congress 
to impose restrictions upon the Presi- 
dent by way of legislation in the exer- 
cise of a proposed program of action by 
the President in connection with a given 
emergency. That is why I took the po- 
sition in that debate of sustaining the 
principle of constitutional law that un- 
der the separation-of-powers doctrine 
and in accordance with the Corwin 
theory Congress has the power to re- 
strict the exercise of emergency action 
by the President of the United States in 
his proposal to meet an emergency if 
in the judgment of the Congress the 
carrying out of his program would not 
be in the national interest. In other 
words, on this point of constitutional 
law I have consistently held over the 
years that there is a residue of great 
power, a reservoir of great power, in the 
Congress of the United States to impose 
restrictions upon the President of the 
United States in the exercise of his so- 
called emergency powers. But it is an 
affirmative obligation, Mr. President. 
It calls for action on the part of the 
Congress. So long as the Congress fails 
to act it can not justify sitting back and 
engaging in partisan criticism of a Pres- 
ident who proceeds to act in accordance 
with his best lights to meet an emer- 
gency which he feels must be met in the 
national interest. 

The Congress is in exactly that posi- 
tion tonight. The President has taken 
action. I happen to believe that he has 
the inherent power to take some action. 
The fact that some may disagree with 
the particular program he has adopted, I 
think, is a little irrelevant to the question 
of inherent power, unless they can go 
further and show that the kind of pro- 
gram he has adopted is in fact clearly 
unconstitutional. If he acts unconsti- 
tutionally then theoretically he might 
be enjoined or impeached provided his 
conduct is so violative of the rights of 
our people that other adequate legal 
remedies do not exist to protect them. 
However, as Judge Holtzoff indicated this 
afternoon in his decision it would appear 
that if the steel companies have been 
damaged unlawfully by the President’s 
seizure order an action for damages 
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against the Federal Government will lie 
and would be adequate to protect their 
rights. Certainly under such circum- 
stances an injunction against the Presi- 
dent would not appear to be appropriate. 

I think it would be ridiculous to hold 
to the view that because the President 
of the United States has tried to protect 
the lives of American men in uniform 
by keeping the steel mills operating 
under an Executive order for such period 
of time as may be required to iron out a 
hassle which has developed between steel 
operators and union leaders, thereby he 
has followed a course of action which 
subjects him to impeachment. It is 
absurd. 

Yet Senators would be surprised at the 
number of times I have heard today, 
from emotionally aroused persons, the 
suggestion that the President ought to be 
impeached. Even if one disagrees with 
the judgment the President has exercised 
with regard to procedure for the han- 
dling of this case, I think he clearly had 
the power and the duty to take action. If 
we do not like his action, then I say 
that we have a legislative power to pro- 
ceed to enact legislation which will pro- 
vide what we consider to be a better and 
more orderly way for handling emer- 
gency disputes such as this. That is why 
I have introduced today a bill which I 
think will provide a more orderly pro- 
cedure for the handling of seizure cases 
than would be followed in the absence of 
some such legislation. 

There is one further point which I 
wish to make on the merits of the steel 
case itself before I close. I marvel at 
how easy it is for some people to express 
“curbstone” opinions as to how a case as 
complicated as this case should be set- 
tled. People who have not seen a sin- 
gle exhibit involved in the case, people 
who have not read a page of the long 
record in the case, people who have not 
attended a single argument in the case, 
know exactly how it ought to be settled. 
I wish they could sit in a complicated 
labor case and seek, in a judicial spirit, 
to weigh the pros and cons of the con- 
tentions of able counsel, analyze the 
evidence, and then hand down a deci- 
sion based upon the preponderance of 
the evidence, which in my judgment is 
the only basis upon which a case such 
as this should be decided. 

I shall not pass judgment on the 
merits of the steel dispute, Mr. President, 
because I know that until one studies the 
record of the case he reflects only upon 
himself if he purports to say what the 
wage increase, if any, should be, or what 
the overtime pay, if any, should be, or 
what the decision of any one of the com- 
plicated issues should be. 

But there is such a record, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I suggest to any committee of 
the Senate, whether it be the committee 
of which I am a member, the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, that it 
ought to look at the record. So far as 
I am concerned, I do not care one whit 
to which committee any resolution in- 
volving this case is referred. I wish only 
to make the point that no matter what 
committee receives such a resolution, it 
ought to look into the record which has 
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been made before the Wage Stabilization 
Board concerning the merits of the case 
as they were presented to the Board by 
way of the record and the evidence. 

As a lawyer I know that there is al- 
losing litigants but also on the part of 
ways a tendency, not only on the part of 
partisans of losing litigants, to blame the 
tribunal when a decision goes against 
them. But I am afraid that too many 
people have been dismissing too easily 
the economic problems involved in the 
steel case. I know enough about the men 
who sit on the Wage Stabilization 
Board—on all three sides of it—to know 
that we had better look at the record 
before we jump to any conclusions as to 
who is right and who is wrong in respect 
to the merits of the Board’s decision on 
any issue. 

Having said that, Mr. President, as a 
warning to myself as well as to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, I wish to com- 
ment on an issue which is involved in 
the case, but not from the standpoint 
of the decision of the Board on the issue. 
I desire to comment on an issue which 
is involved in the case from the stand- 
point of a question of public policy. It 
has nothing to do with this case insofar 
as evaluating that public policy is con- 
cerned, although I recognize that the 
issue is involved in the case and that the 
decision of the case does set a precedent 
so far as policy by way of decision is 
concerned. However, it does not set a 
policy by way of what we, with our leg- 
islative power, might do in respect to 
this question of public policy. 

I have a personal point of view that 
the steel case might have been settled 
probably without giving rise to the pres- 
ent serious emergency situation if we 
had earlier expressed a legislative policy 
on this matter. I am trying, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to make very clear in the Recorp 
that what I am saying is not to be inter- 
preted as a criticism of the judicial judg- 
ment of the members of the Board who 
handed down the decision on this issue. 
It is their decision. It is their right to 
hand down the decision within the terms 
of reference granting to them the juris- 
diction they exercise. I am not familiar 
with the details of the terms of reference 
and understandings that were agreed to 
by stipulation, if any, by counsel for the 
parties with reference to this issue. 
However, I wish to discuss the issue from 
the standpoint of a broad question of 
public policy. I think it is an issue 
which is disturbing millions of Ameri- 
cans tonight. I refer, of course, to the 
union shop issue. I refer, of course, to 
the problems of union security which 
are involved in the settlement of so- 
called emergency cases in times of war 
or of great national emergency. 

I have some very deep convictions 
about it. A good many members of the 
labor group, perhaps a vast majority of 
them, and I would probably be within 
the realm of accuracy if I said 95 percent 
or more of the leaders of labor complete- 
ly disagree with me on this point. I 
chuckle sometimes when I listen to the 
accusation that, of course, my views on 
various matters are always the views of 
labor. I did not find it that way in the 
many decisions which I wrote during 
World War II, with the labor members 
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of the War Labor Board dissenting. That 
is a matter of record. Those dissents, 
Mr. President, were frequently on just 
such questions as on the one of union 
security. 

I have always held to the point of view 
that the union relationship between an 
employer and his worker, that is, the’ 
question of the type of shop the worker 
should have, is a matter for free collec- 
tive bargaining. It is not something 
which should be imposed upon the em- 
ployer by the Government, even under 
the guise of a national emergency. 

As an arbitrator under voluntary arbi- 
tration agreements I have always held 
to the point of view that the issue of 
the type of shop is not an arbitrable 
issue in the sense that it is not an issue 
an aribtrator can find to be inherent in 
the terms of reference of an arbitration 
agreement without the express consent 
of the parties. 

I have always held that if the parties 
want to submit to arbitration, the issue 
of the union shop or closed shop or any 
other form variation of the union secur- 
ity issue, it should be done under the 
express direction and agreement of the 
parties. They should in clear terms of 
reference under the arbitration agree- 
ment request the arbitrator to hear the 
evidence and hand down a decision or 
a recommendation on the issue. The ar- 
bitrator should never declare such an 
issue an arbitrable one without the ex- 
press consent of both parties. + 

Mr. President, I have felt that way in 
respect to arbitration so deeply that I 
have yet to render my first decision as an 
arbitrator on a union shop or closed shop 
issue, because I have always been suc- 
cessful in getting the parties to reach 
some understanding between themselves 
on the issue. I have felt that important 
rather than imposing upon a third party 
the great power of determining for the 
parties what the status or working rela- 
tionship between the employee and the 
employer was to be in respect to union 
security or union affiliation. 

Of course, if that is true of so-called 
private arbitration, there is all the more 
reason why it should be true in public 
arbitration, where a public body sits as 
the arbitrator. Ina very real and prac- 
tical sense the various Government 
boards which handle labor cases are 
functioning as arbitration boards. 

During World War II the Labor Board 
had to meet the same problem. Some 
union employers saw a grand opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the no-strike- 
no-lock-out agreement for the purpose 
of conducting an open-shop drive. The 
unions, on the other hand, thought they 
saw a great opportunity in the no-lock- 
out-no-strike agreement and in the 
emergency situation which existed on 
the economic front at the time, to make 
a drive for union-shop and closed-shop 
decisions. 

So in the early days of the Board there 
came before it many cases in which em- 
ployers on the one hand sought to break 
unions then organized in their plants by 
raising an issue which they thought 
might result in disbanding the unions, 
while the unions on the other hand 
thought they saw an opportunity to 
raise an issue which would enable them 
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to get a closed shop, or at least a union 
shop. The record is perfectly clear. 

The public members of the Board took 
the position—and I wrote some of the 
first decisions which set the pattern—of 
making it clear both to industry and to 
labor that for the duration of the war we 
were not going to permit them to use the 
war emergency and the no-strike, no 
lockout agreement either to break unions 
or to establish union shops or closed 
shops not theretofore existing. We said 
that as a matter of policy we were going 
to protect the type of union status which 
existed in the employer’s plant at the 
outbreak of the war. We said that if 
there was a union shop in the plant at 
the outbreak of the war, we were not 
going to let the employer, merely be- 
cause the union could not strike in order 
to maintain the union shop, destroy the 
union shop and run an open shop. We 
took the corresponding position with re- 
gard to the closed shop. 

We faced the problem of what to do by 
way of fixing a policy which would pro- 
tect what came to be known as union 
security. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
today—because it is not particularly 
relevant to the seizure matter about 
which I arose to speak—to discuss the 
compromise we worked out. We devel- 
oped what came to be known as the 
union-maintenance clause, which of 
course sought to protect the membership 
of an existing union in a plant. There 
were a great many variations of that 
clause, depending upon the facts of the 
particular case. In fact, the famous 
union-maintenance clause of the War 
Labor Board was the product of the mind 
of Mr. Roger Lapham, formerly presi- 
dent of the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., who wrote the dissenting opin- 
ion in the International Harvester case. 
It was his dissenting opinion in that 
case which I accepted in principle in pre- 
paring the majority opinion in the sub- 
sequent Norma-Hoffman case, in which 
the Board laid down, for the first time, 
the union-maintenance clause that sub- 
sequently came to be the general rule of 
the Board on this issue. 

What I wish to stress is that we held 
to the point that as a matter of public 
policy we were not going to use the 
emergency and we were not going to per- 
mit the parties to use the no-strike 
agreement to impose, on the one hand, 
upon an employer a union-shop or 
closed-shop agreement not previously 
existing and not voluntarily agreed to 
between the parties; and, on the other 
hand, we were not going to permit an 
employer to impose upon the workers in 
his plant an open-shop arrangement not 
previously existing. 

Mr. President, in the present case there 
is a controversy as to whether, as a 
matter of public policy, a Government 
agency during a period of emergency 
should impose a union-shop arrange- 
ment not previously existing. I offer no 
criticism of the Wage Stabilization Board 
for its decision, because, as I have said, 
I do not know what the facts were; I 
do not know what the stipulations were; 
I do not know what were the terms of 
reference upon which the Board assumed 
jurisdiction over the case. However, I 
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think Members of Congress who in recent 
days have been heard to make some very 
harsh criticisms of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and of the President, have 
a legislative responsibility to carry out 
if they think that as a matter of public 
policy there should be some legislation 
on that subject. They have the duty of 
coming forward with their legislative 
proposals in regard to the matter of 
union security for the period of the 
emergency. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
answer is not to be found in taking away 
from the Wage Stabilization Board juris- 
diction to settle disputes. Believe me, 
Mr. President, if we reach the point 
where labor disputes in defense plants 
in the United States are to be settled 
months and months after they develop, 
under the slow procedures of the Taft- 
Hartley law, we will not have labor peace 
in the United States. I make that state- 
ment for the reason that in a very real 
sense the Government is a party to the 
contracts between employers and labor 
in defense plants. Everyone who has 
worked in the field of labor relations 
knows.that a quick decision is necessary 
in the ‘settlement of a dispute which 
arises, sometimes overnight, in a defense 
plant. Unless we wish to sanction strikes 
and lockouts in defense plants—and na- 
tional security does not permit us to do 
so—we must provide a procedure for 
quick settlement of these disputes. De- 
lays would be disastrous. They would 
interfere with the defense effort. 

Instead of restricting the power of the 
Wage Stabilization Board over disputes, 
we should enlarge its power. We should 
face the reality that, for the duration of 
this emergency, disputes in defense 
plants must not be allowed to go unset- 
tled, but jurisdiction must be vested in 
the Wage Stabilization Board, beyond 
question, to quickly settle such disputes 
in accordance with the evidence pre- 
sented to the Board, under a procedure 
similar to that followed by the War La- 
bor Board in World War II. 

It is because such problems as the one 
I have just mentioned are inextricably 
bound up in the question of seizure that 
I have introduced today a bill on the 
subject. I urge that the committee to 
which the bill is referred, whatever the 
committee may be, proceed without de- 
lay to hold hearings on the bill and to 
present to the Congress a clear-cut leg- 
islative policy in regard to how, for the 
duration of the emergency, we should 
handle so-called seizure cases, 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU OF THE FEDERAL SECU- 
RITY AGENCY 


Mr. LEHMAN. MrYr. President, today’s 
New York Times carries a splendid edi- 
torial inspired by the fortieth birthday 
of an institution of our Government that 
has been a pioneer in making life better 
for the citizens of our country. I refer 
to the Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency. I wish to read the 
editorial: 

ANNIVERSARY IN WASHINGTON 

On April 9, 40 years ago, the Children’s 

Bureau was created by act of Congress. It 
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was the first bureau devoted solely to the 
interests of children to be created by ayy 
government in the world. 

The good that has accrued to the children 
of this country through this organization is 
immeasurable. Although one of the smallest 
bureaus in Washington, its influence is felt 
in ever-widening circles. Its work affects 
our children through development of stand- 
ards for their protection, and through con- 
sultative services with parents and health 
and welfare agencies. 

More babies were born in the United States 
in 1951 than in any previous year in our 
history. It is regrettable that the new ap- 
propriation bill, as passed by the House, will 
cause a drastic curtailment in the Bureau's 
services at the very time when an increasing 
child population causes a growing need for 
them. The Jensen amendment would cut the 
number of the Bureau’s personnel by over 
17 percent. A cut such as this would have 
most serious results. It is to be hoped that 
the Children’s Bureau will be exempted from 
the amendment, as the Public Health Serv- 
ice already has been. 

The Bureau’s operating expenses for the 
current fiscal year are $1,500,000. Com- 
pared with the $51,163,000,000 which Presi- 
dent Truman has stated to be the minimum 
essential to safeguard the country by mili- 
tary preparedness, this sum seems small 
indeed. In arming for defense let us not 
neglect the very people for whom we are 
striving to perpetuate our American way of 
life. The sound care and guidance we give 
today’s children will strengthen not only 
the physical well-being but, more important, 
the moral health of tomorrow’s citizens. 


Mr. President, I cannot possibly, 
within a few minutes here, encompass 
the great record of this small but splen- 
did Bureau. But I can’t pass up this 
opportunity to point to a few of its 
achievements. 

Under the leadership of four of the 
most distinguished women that our Na- 
tion has produced—Julia Lathrop, Grace 
Abbott, Katharine Lenroot, Martha 
Eliot—this Bureau has rightly earned 
the accolade that some have given it: 
“The conscience of the American people 
toward their children.” And, I may add, 
of the American people toward all child- 
ren of all nations. 

Forty years ago when this Bureau was 
created, we were in complete ignorance 
even of the number of children born each 
year. We knew little about the number 
of mothers and children who died each 
year. Yet it was the Nation’s concern 
that babies were dying like flies that 
helped to lead to the Bureau’s creation. 

As a result of the tireless efforts of 
this Bureau, within 3 years after its 
founding, the first national census of 
births and infant deaths was inaugu- 
rated. 

Forty years ago only one State in this 
Union had a bureau of child health. To- 
day all State health departments have a 
unit concerned with the health of chil- 
dren. The expert attention which State 
health departments are now giving to the 
health of children is a reflection of the 
Children’s Bureau determination that no 
child in need of health services shall be 
without them. 

The Children’s Bureau is making us 
keenly aware today of how much more 
needs to be done before this goal is at- 
tained. 

Thousands of adults, whose childhood 
was blighted by crippled bodies, today 
are able to live reasonable normal lives, 
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thanks at least in part to the persistent 
work of the Children’s Bureau in extend- 
ing and improving services to crippled 
children. It was not until the turn of 
the century that any State gave legisla- 
tive support to aid crippled children. 
Now every State has a program of med- 
ical and hospital care for these children; 
and every State receives support for this 
work through the Children’s Bureau. 

Forty years ago only one State in the 
United States had a bureau of child wel- 
fare to promote and protect the interest 
of dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children. Today all the States have well- 
established departments of welfare, and 
most have separate child-we.fare divi- 
sions within these departments. 

Throughout these years the Children’s 
Bureau has beer a persistent fighter for 
humane treatment and enriched oppor- 
tunities for children who have lost their 
parents or whose parents are unable to 
give them the care and the opportuni- 
ties they should have. It fought in its 
early years for mothers’ pensions. It 
helped to increase the number of juvenile 
courts and to raise their standards. It 
has been in the forefront of the move- 
ment to get children out of almshouses, 
poorhouses, and other unsuitable insti- 
tutions, and into good foster homes. 

The Children’s Bureau has been a 
standard setter for the whole profession 
of social work. 

Forty years ago, hundreds of thou- 
sands of small children were employed 
in sweat shops, mines, and trades. They 
worked for a pittance, toiled long hours, 
and were denied the schooling that 
should be the birthright of every Amer- 
ican child. Today, the fact that we 
have reasonably good Federal and State 
laws protecting children from exploita- 
tion and insuring them greater educa- 
tional opportunities is in large measure 
due to the unremitting efforts of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The Children’s Bureau was the first 
unit of cur Government to be concerned 
with human welfare. Its pioneer work 
with the Maternity and Infancy Act in 
the twenties laid the foundation for 
grant-in-aid programs, made Nation- 
wide in 1935 through the Social Security 
Act. 

Over and over again, this band of 
public servants has pioneered in new 
ways of ministering to the needs of 
children. Their devotion to duty has 
been unflagging. 

The philosophy of the whole staff of 
the Children’s Bureau was well expressed 
by Dr. Martha Eliot, its present chief, 
when she said: “I believe, with Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, that being a public serv- 
ant is one of the highest callings any 
citizen of the United States can have.” 

I share so heartily in sentiments ex- 
pressed by the President of the United 
States which he has just addressed in 
a letter to the Hon. Oscar R. Ewing on 
the subject of the Children’s Bureau that 
I wish to close my remarks with a reading 
of this letter: 

Aprit 4, 1952, 
The Honorable Oscar R. EWING, 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ewinc: In the 40 years of its 
existence, the Children’s Bureau has made 
wonderful strides toward its goals of help- 
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ing to bring sounder health, fuller opportu- 
nities, and spiritual and emotional happiness 
to our children. 

As we watch with pride each growing gen- 
eration, we see the realization of these goals. 

The atomic age has brought new problems 
in the rearing of our children and new bur- 
dens for the Children’s Bureau. I know it 
will contribute its share toward making this 
an age of peace and contentment. 

Congratulations to the Children’s Bureau 
on its fortieth anniversary, and my best 
wishes to Dr. Martha Eliot, under whose 
leadership it is now moving forward. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


FACTUAL BACKGROUND IN STEEL 
DISPUTE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
know that many Members of the Sen- 
ate and, of course, of the public, are very 
much concerned over the recent steel 
empioyer-employee wage dispute and 
the facts pertaining thereto. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The address of the Presi- 
dent of the United States last evening 
over the radio was adverted to earlier in 
the debate. That address has not been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. It 
ought to be placed in the Recorp, and I 
think this would be a very appropriate 
place to include it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks the address delivered by the 
President last night, together with a 
copy of the Executive order directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to take posses- 
sion of and operate the plants and fa- 
cilities of certain steel companies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENpDRICKSON in the chair). Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the address 
and Executive order were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My FeELLOw AMERICANS: Tonight, our 
country faces a grave danger. We are faced 
by the possibility that at midnight tonight 
our steel industry will be shut down. This 
must not happen. 

Steel is our key industry. It is vital to 
our defense effort. It is vital to peace. 

We do not have a stockpile of the kinds 
of steel we need for defense. Steel is flow- 
ing directly from the plants that make it 
into defense production. 

If steel production stops, we will have to 
stop making the shells and bombs that are 
going directly to our soldiers at the front in 
Korea. If steel production stops, we will 
have to cut down and delay our atomic en- 
ergy program. If steel production stops, 
it won’t be long before we have to stop 
making engines for our Air Force planes. 

These would be the immediate effects if 
the steel mills close down. A prolonged 
shut-down would bring our defense produc- 
tion to a halt and throw our domestic econ- 
omy into chaos. 

These are not normal times. These are 
times of crisis. We have been working and 
fighting to prevent the outbreak of world 
war. So far we have succeeded. The most 
important element in this successful strug- 
gle has been our defense program. If that 
is stopped, the situation can change oOver- 
night. 

All around the world, we face the threat 
of military action by the forces of aggres- 
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sion. Our growing strength is holding these 
forces in check. If our strength fails, these 
forces may break out in renewed violence 
and bloodshed. 

Our national security and our chances for 
peace depend on our defense production, 
Our defense production depends on steel. 

As your President, I have to think about 
the effect that a steel shut-down here would 
have all over the world. 

I have to think about our soldiers in Ko- 
rea, facing the Chinese Communists, and 
about our soldiers and allies in Europe, con- 
fronted by the military power massed behind 
the iron curtain. I have to think of the 
danger to our security if we are forced, for 
lack of steel, to cut down on our atomic 
energy program. 

I have no doubt that if our defense pro- 
gram fails, the danger of war, the possibility 
of hostile attack, grows that much greater. 

I would not be faithful to my responsibil- 
ities as President if I did not use every effort 
to keep this from happening. 

With American troops facing the enemy 
on the field of battle, I would not be living 
up to my oath of office if I failed to do what- 
ever is required to provide them with the 
weapons and ammunition they need for 
their survival. 

Therefore, I am taking two actions tonight, 

First, I am directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of the steel 
mills, and to keep them operating. 

Second, I am directing the Acting Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization to get the repre- 
sentatives of the steel companies and the 
steel workers down here to Washington at 
the earliest possible date in a renewed effort 
to get them to settle their dispute. 

I am taking these measures because it is 
the only way to prevent a shut-down and to 
keep steel production rolling. It is also my 
hope that they will help bring about a quick 
settlement of the dispute. 

I want you to understand clearly why these 
measures are necessary, and how this situe- 
ation in the steel industry came about. 

In normal times—if we were not in a na- 
tional emergency—this dispute might not 
have arisen. In normal times, unions are 
entitled to whatever wages they can get by 
bargaining, and companies are entitled to 
whatever prices they can get in a competitive 
market. 

But today, this is different. There are 
limitations on what wages employees can get, 
and there are limitations on what prices 
employers can charge. 

We must have these limitations to prevent 
a wage-price spiral that would send prices 
through the roof, and wreck our economy 
and our defense program. 

For more than a year, we have prevented 
any such runaway inflation. We have done 
it by having rules that are fair to everyone— 
that require everyone to sacrifice some of his 
own interests to the national interest. 
These rules have been laid down under laws 
enacted by Congress, and they are applied 
by fair, impartial Government boards and 
agencies. 

Those rules have been applied in this steel 
case. They have been applied to the union, 
and they have been applied to the companies, 
The union has accepted these rules. The 
companies have not. The companies insist 
that they must have price increases that are 
out of line with our stabilization rules. The 
companies have said that unless they can 
get these increases they will not settle with 
the union. The companies have said, in 
short, that unless they can have what they 
want, the steel industry will shut down. 
That is the plain, unvarnished fact of the 
matter. 

Let me tell you how this situation came 
about. 

The steel companies and the steel workers 
union had a contract that ran until Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 
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On November 1, 1951, the union gave notice 
that in view of the higher cost of living, and 
the wage increases already received by work- 
ers in other industries, the steel workers 
wanted higher wages and better working 
conditions in their new contract for 1952. 

The steel companies met with the union 
but the companies never really bargained. 
The companies all took the same position. 
They said there should be no changes in 
wages and working conditions—in spite of 
the fact that there had been substantial 
changes in many other industries, and in 
spite of the fact that the steel industry was 
making very high profits. 

No progress was made, and a strike was 
threatened last December 31. 

Before that happened I sent the case to 
the Wage Stabilization Board. I asked them 
to investigate the facts and recommend a 
settlement that would be fair to both par- 
ties, and would also be in accordance with 
our rules for preventing inflation. Mean- 
while, I asked both sides to keep the steel 
industry operating, and they did. 

The Wage Board went into the facts very 
thoroughly. About 3 weeks ago, on March 
20, the Wage Board recommended certain 
wage increases and certain changes in work- 
ing conditions. 

The Wage Board’s recommendations were 
less than the union thought it ought to 
have. Nevertheless, the union accepted 
them as a basis for settlement. 

There has been a lot of propaganda to the 
effect that the recommendations of the Wage 
Board were too high, that they would touch 
off a new round of wage increases, and that 
@& new wage-price spiral would set in. 

The facts are to the contrary. When you 
look into the matter, you find that the Wage 
Board’s recommendations were fair and rea- 
sonable, They were entirely consistent with 
what has been allowed in other industries 
over the past 18 months. They are in accord 
with sound stabilization policies. 

Under these recommendations, the steel 
workers would simply be catching up with 
what workers in other major industries are 
already receiving. 

The steel workers have had no adjustment 
in their wages since December 1, 1950. Since 
that time, the cost of living has risen, and 
workers in such industries as automobiles, 
rubber, electrical equipment, and meat pack- 
ing have received increases ranging from 13 
to 17 cents an hour. 

In the steel case, the Wage Board recom- 
mended a general wage increase averaging 
13%4 cents an hour in 1952. Obviously, this 
sets no new pattern and breaks no ceiling. 
It simply permits the steel workers to catch 
up to what workers in other industries have 
already received. 

The Board also recommended a 214-cent 
wage increase to go into effect next January, 
if the union would agree to an 18-month 
contract. In addition, the Board recom- 
mended certain other provisions concerning 
such matters as paid holidays and extra pay 
for Sunday work. The steel industry has 
been lagging behind other industries in these 
matters, and the improvements suggested by 
the Board are moderate. 

When you look at the facts, instead of 
the propaganda, it is perfectly plain that 
the Wage Board’s recommendations in the 
steel case do provide a fair and reasonable 
basis for reaching a settlement on a new 
management-labor contract—a settlement 
that is consistent with our present stabiliza- 
tion program. Of course, neither party can 
ever get everything it thinks it deserves; and, 
certainly, the parties should bargain out the 
details. But in the present circumstances, 
both the companies and the union owe it 
to the American people to use these recom- 
mendations as a basis for reaching a settle- 
ment. 

The ract of the matter is that the settle- 
ment proposed by the Board is fair to both 
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parties and to the putlic interest. And 
what’s more, I think the steel companies 
know it. They can read figures just as well 
as anybody else. I think they realize that 
the Board’s recommendations on wages are 
reasonable, and they are raising all this 
hullabaloo in an attempt to force the Gov- 
ernment to give them a big boost in prices. 

Now, what about the price side? Is it 
true that the steel companies need a big 
increase in prices in order to be able to raise 
wages? 

Here are the facts: 

Steel industry profits are now running 
at the rate of about $2,500,000,000 a year. 
The steel companies are now making a profit 
of about $19.50 on every ton of steel they 
produce. On top of that, they can get a 
price increase of close to $3 a ton under the 
Capehart amendment to the price control 
law. They don’t need this, but we are 
going to have to give it to them, because 
the law requires it. 

Now add this to the $19.50 a ton they are 
already making and you have profits of bet- 
ter than $22 a ton. 

Now, what would the Wage Board’s rec- 
ommendations do to steel profits? To hear 
the steel companies talk, you would think 
the wage increase recommended by the Board 
would wipe out their profits altogether. 
Well, the fact of the matter is that if all the 
recommendations of the Wage Board were 
put into effect, they would cost the in- 
dustry about four or five dollars a ton. 

In other words, if the steel companies 
absorbed every penny of the wage increase, 
they would still be making-profits of seven- 
teen or eighteen dollars a ton. 

Now, a profit of seventeen or eighteen 
dollars a ton for steel is extremely high. 
During 1947, 1948, and 1949, the 3 years be- 
fore the Korean outbreak, steel profits av- 
eraged a little better than $11 a ton. The 
companies could absorb this wage increase 
entirely out of profits, and still be making 
much higher profits than they made in the 
three prosperous years before Korea. 

The plain fact is—though most people 
don’t realize it—the steel industry has never 
been so profitable as it is today, at least 
not since the profiteering days of World 
War I. 

And yet, in the face of these facts, the 
steel companies are now saying they ought 
to have a price increase of $12 a ton, giv- 
ing them a profit of twenty-six to twenty- 
seven dollars a ton. That’s about the most 
outrageous thing I ever heard of. They not 
only want to raise their prices to cover any 
wage increase; they want to double their 
money on the deal. 

Suppose we were to yield to these de- 
mands. Suppose we broke our price-control 
rules, and gave the steel companies a big 
price increase. That would be a terrible 
blow to the stability of our ecOnomy. 

A big boost in steel prices would raise the 
prices of other things all up and down the 
line. Sooner or later prices of all the 
products that use steel would go up—tanks 
and trucks and buildings, automobiles and 
vacuum cleaners and refrigerators, right on 
down to canned goods and egg beaters. 

But even worse than this, if we broke our 
price-control rules for steel, I don’t see how 
we could keep them from any other industry. 

There are plenty of other industries that 
would like to have big price increases. Our 
price-control officials meet every day with 
industries that want to raise their prices, 
For months they have been turning down 
most of these requests because most of the 
companies have had profits big enough to 
absorb cost increases and still leave a fair 
return. 

The paper industry has been turned down. 
So has the brass industry, and the truck in- 
dustry, and the auto parts industry, and 
many others. 

All these industries have taken no for 
an answer, and they have gone home and 
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kept right on producing. That’s what any 
law abiding person does when he is told 
that what he’d like to do is against the rules. 

But not the steel companies. The steel 
industry doesn’t want to come down and 
make its case, and abide by the decision like 
everybody else. ‘icy want something spe- 
cial, something nobcdy else can get. 

If we gave in to the steel companies on 
this issue, you could say goodby to stabili- 
zation. If we knuckled under to the steel 
industry, the lid would be off. Prices would 
start jumping up all around us—not just 
prices of things using steel, but prices of 
many other things we buy, including milk 
and groceries and meat. 

You may think this steel dispute doesn’t 
affect you—you may think it’s just a matter 
between the Government and a few greedy 
companies. But it isn’t. If we granted the 
outrageous prices the steel industry wants, 
we would scuttle our whole price control 
program. And that comes pretty close to 
home. 

It is perfectly clear, from the facts I have 
cited, that the present danger to our stabili- 
zation program comes from the steel com- 
panies’ insistence on a big jump in steel 
prices. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the 
steel companies are recklessly forcing a shut- 
down of the steel mills. They are trying to 
get special, preferred treatment, not avail- 
able to any other industry. And they are 
apparently willing to stop steel production 





- to get it. 


As President of the United States it is my 
plain duty to keep this from happening. 
And that is the reason for the measures 
taken tonight. 

At midnight the Government will take 
over the steel plants. Both management and 
labor will then be working for the Gov- 
ernment. And they will have a clear duty 
to heat up their furnaces again and go on 
making steel. 

When management and labor meet down 
here in Washington they will have a chance 
to go back to bargaining and settle their dis- 
pute. As soon as they do that, we can turn 
the steel plants back to their private owners 
with the assurance that production will 
continue. 

It is my earnest hope that the parties will 
settle without delay—tomorrow if possible. 
I don’t want to see the Government running 
the steel plants a moment longer than is 
absolutely necessary to prevent a shutdown. 

A lot of people have been saying I ought 
to rely on the procedures of the Taft-Hartiey 
Act to deal with this emergency. 

This has not been done because the so- 
called emergency procedures of the Taft- 
Hartley Act would be of no help in meeting 
the situation that confronts us tonight. 

That act provides that before anything 
else is done, the President must first set up 
a board of inquiry to find the facts on the 
dispute and report to him about them. We 
would have to sit around for a week or two 
for this board to report before we could take 
the next step. And meanwhile, the steel 
plants would be shut down. 

Now there is another problem with the 
Taft-Hartley procedure. The law says that 
once a board of inquiry has reported, the 
Government can go to the courts for an in- 
junction requiring the union to postpone 
a strike for 80 days. This is the only pro- 
vision in the law to help us stop a strike. 
But the fact is that in the present case, the 
steelworkers’ union has already postponed its 
strike since last December 31—99 days. In 
other words, the union has already done 
more, voluntarily, than it could be required 
to do under the Taft-Hartley Act. We do 
not need further delay and a prolonging of 
the crisis. We need a settlement and we 
need it fast. 

Consequently, it is perfectly clear that the 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
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do not fit the needs of the present situation, 
We have already had the benefit of an in- 
vestigation by one Board. We have already 
had more delay than the Taft-Hartley Act 
provides. 

But the overriding fact is that the Taft- 
Hartley procedure could not prevent a steel 
shutdown of at least a week or two. 

We must have steel. We have taken the 
measures that are required to keep the steel 
mills in operation. But these are temporary 
measures and they ought to be ended as soon 
as possible. 

The way we want to get steel production— 
the only way to get it in the long run—is 
for management and labor to sit down and 
settle their dispute. Sooner or later that’s 
what will have to be done. So it might just 
as well be done now. 

There is no excuse for the present impasse 
in negotiations. Everyone concerned knows 
what ought to be done. A settlement should 
be reached between the steel companies and 
the union. And the companies should then 
apply to the Office of Price Stabilization for 
whatever price increase they are entitled to 
under the law. 

That is what is called for in the national 
interest. 

On behalf of the whole country, I ask the 
steel companies and the steelworkers’ union 
to compose their differences in the American 
spirit of fair play and obedience to law. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 10340, DIRECTING THE_ 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE TO TAKE POSSES- 
SION OF AND OPERATE THE PLANTS AND Fa- 
CILITIES OF CERTAIN STEEL COMPANIES 


Whereas on December 16, 1950, I proclaimed 
the existence of a national emergency which 
requires that the military, naval, air, and 
civilian defenses of this country be strength- 
ened as speedily as possible to the end that 
we may be able to repel any and all threats 
against our national security and to fulfill 
our responsibilities in the efforts being made 
throughout the United Nations and other- 
wise to bring about a lasting peace; and 

Whereas American fighting men and fight- 
ing men of other nations of the United Na- 
tions are now engaged in deadly combat with 
the forces of aggression in Korea, and forces 
of the United States are stationed elsewhere 
overseas for the purpose of participating in 
the defense of the Atlantic community 
against aggression; and 

Whereas the weapons and other materials 
needed by our Armed Forces and by those 
joined with us in the defense of the free 
world are produced to a great extent in this 
country, and steel is an indispensable com- 
ponent of substantially all of such weapons 
and materials; and 

Whereas steel is likewise indispensable to 
the carrying out of programs of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of vital importance to 
our defense efforts; and 

Whereas a continuing and uninterrupted 
supply of steel is also indispensable to the 
maintenance of the economy of the United 
States. upon which our military strength 
depends; and 

Whereas a controversy has arisen between 
certain companies in the United States pro- 
ducing and fabricating steel and the elements 
thereof and certain of their workers repre- 
sented by the United Steel Workers of 
America, CIO, regarding terms and condi- 
tions of employment; and 

Whereas the controversy has not been set- 
tled through the processes of collective bar- 
gaining or through the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment, including those of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board, to which the controversy was 
referred on December 22, 1951, pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10233, and a strike has 
been called for 12:01 a. m., April 9, 1952; and 

Whereas a work stoppage would immedi- 
ately jeopardize and imperil our national de- 
fense and the defense of those joined with 
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us in resisting aggression, and would add to 
the continuing danger of our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen engaged in combat in the field; 
and 

Whereas in order to assure the continued 
availability of steel and steel products during 
the existing emergency, it is necessary that 
the United States take possession of and 
operate the plants, facilities, and other prop- 
erty of the said companies as hereinafter 
provided: Now, therefore, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and as Presi- 
dent of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized and directed to take possession of 
all or such of the plants, facilities, and other 
property of the companies named in the list 
attached hereto, or any part thereof, as he 
may deem necessary in the interests of na- 
tional defense; and to operate or to arrange 
for the operation thereof and to do all things 
necessary for, or incidental to, such operation, 

2. In carrying out this order the Secre- 
tary of Commerce may act through or with 
the aid of such public or private instru- 
mentalities or persons as he may designate; 
and all Federal agencies shall cooperate with 
the Secretary of Commerce to the fullest 
extent possible in carrying out the purposes 
of this order. 

8. The Secretary of Commerce shall de- 
termine and prescribe terms and conditions 
of employment under which the plants, fa- 
cilities, and other properties possession of 
which is taken pursuant to this order shall 
be operated. The Secretary of Commerce 
shall recognize the rights of workers to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing and to engage in con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining, adjustment of grievances, or 
other mutual aid or protection, provided that 
such activities do not interfere with the op- 
eration of such plants, facilities, and other 
properties. 

4. Except so far as the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall otherwise provide from time to 
time, the managements of the plants, fa- 
cilities, and other properties possession of 
which is taken pursuant to this order shall 
continue their functions, including the col- 
lection and disbursement of funds in the 
usual and ordinary course of business in the 
names of their respective companies and by 
means of any instrumentalities used by such 
companies. 

5. Except so far as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may otherwise direct, existing rights 
and obligations of such companies shall re- 
main in full force and effect, and there may 
be made, in due course, payments of divi- 
dends on stock, and of principal, interest, 
sinking funds, and all other distributions 
upon bonds, debentures, and other obliga- 
tions, and expenditures may be made for 
other ordinary corporate or business pure 
poses. 

6. Whenever in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce further possession and 
operation by him of any plant, facility, or 
other property is no longer necessary or ex- 
pedient in the interest of national defense, 
and the Secretary has reason to believe that 
effective future operation is assured, he shall 
return the possession and operation of such 
plant, facility, or other property to the com- 
pany in possession and control thereof at the 
time possession was taken under this order. 

7. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to prescribe and issue such regulations and 
orders not inconsistent herewith as he may 
deem necessary or desirable for carrying out 
the purposes of this order; and he may dele- 
gate and authorize subdelegation of such of 
his functions under this order as he may 
deem desirable. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 


THE WHITE House, April 8, 1952. 
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List 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Consolidated Western Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Gerrard Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, Ill. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fair- 
field, Ala. 

United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United States Steel Corp., New York, N. Y. 

United States Stee] Products Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

United States Steel Supply Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. and subsidiaries, Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Monessen, Pa, 

Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Continenta: Copper & Steel Industries, 
Inc., Braeburn, Pa. 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind, 

Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hanna Furnace Corp., 
Mich. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Boiardi Steel Co., Milton, Pa. 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 
Til. 

Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pacific States Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif, 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buffalo Steel Division, H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Joslyn Pacific Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Newport Steel Corp., Newport, Ky. 

Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, 
II. 

Reeves Steel Manufacturing Co., Dover, 
Ohio. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Universal Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, 
Pa. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

Vulcan Crucible Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Ecorse, Detroit, 
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Bethlehem Supply Co. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Bethlehem Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Buffalo Tank Corp., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Dunellen, N. J. 

Dundalk Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

Claymont Steel Corp., Claymont, Del. 

Crucible Steel Co., Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
J. & L. Steel Barrel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

Valley Mould & Iron Corp., Hubbard, Ohio. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations, I 
have requested the subcommittee staff 
to prepare a report, based upon the tes- 
timony before the subcommittee, con- 
cerning Wage Stabilization Board rec- 
ommendations in the steel dispute. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
the staff report to the subcommittee 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WAGE STABILIZATION BoaRD RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN STEEL DISPUTE 

(Staff report to the Subcommittee on Labor 

and Labor-Management Relations of the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

United States Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of dealing with emergency 
disputes has been the subject of continuing 
interest and inquiry by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. Last year, 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Man- 
agement Relations held extensive hearings 
and issued a report on the disputes func- 
tions of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

In view of the importance of the current 
dispute in the steel industry, the subcom- 
mittee invited Mr. Nathan P. Feinsinger, 
Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
to explain to the subcommittee the back- 
ground of the Board’s thinking leading to its 
recommendations in the steel dispute. 

We believe that in the heat of the contro- 
versy, the essential facts with respect to the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s recommendations 
have been obscured. What follows, then, is 
a subcommittee staff analysis of Mr. Fein- 
singer’s testimony. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 


Los 


Facts ABOUT THE STEEL CASE 
I. THE 1952 WAGE ADJUSTMENT 
(a) Board recommendations 


Although the union was seeking an 1844 
cents an hour wage adjustment for a 1-year 
contract, the Board recommended for 1952 
an increase of 12144 cents an hour effective 
last January 1 and an additional 24 cents an 
hour beginning next July 1. For the full year 
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1952 the recommended adjustment averages 
1334 cents an hour. 
(b) Cost-of-living changes 

The steelworkers have had no increase in 
wages since December 1, 1950—a period of 
16 months. 

In view of the rise in the cost of living 
during those intervening months, the in- 
crease proposed by the Board will leave the 
steelworkers with less real purchasing power 
than they enjoyed at the end of 1950. 

If the parties had adopted an escalator 
clause in their last agreement, the steel- 
workers by now would have received cost-of- 
living pay boosts amounting to 16 cents an 
hour. Such an escalator clause would have 
been based on the October 15, 1950, index, 
the last one available at the time the present 
contract was negotiated. 

Even the November 15, 1950, cost-of-living 
index—if it had been available at the time— 
would have yielded 15 cents by January 1, 
1952. 

Thus the wage adjustment proposed by the 
Board is not even sufficient 10 balance the 
cost-of-living change since the last agree- 
ment. This is true even in face of the fact 
that a substantial rise in productivity is 
conceded by all parties concerned. 


(c).Wage changes in related industries 


While the steelworkers’ wages were un- 
changed for 16 months, millions of workers 
in other industries were granted substantial 
increases during this period. These adjust- 
ments were negotiated by employers and 
unions and approved by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, where such approval was re- 
quired. 

Since December 1, 1950, the date of the 
last steel contract, the following adjust- 
ments have been made in other major in- 
dustries: Automobiles, 17 cents an hour; 
meat packing, 17.3 cents; rubber, 13 cents; 
farm machinery (International Harvester), 
17 cents; electrical, 15.5 cents; shipbuilding, 
17 cents plus; nonferrous metals, 15 to 16 
cents. 

Thus the 1214-cent immediate increase 
recommended in the steel case (and the 
average 1334-cent increase during 1952) are 
less than the increases granted to employees 
in most of the related industries since the 
last steel adjustment. 

These comparisons make it apparent that 
the Board’s wage recommendations in the 
steel case do not establish a pattern for other 
industries to follow and will not initiate a 
new “round” of wage boosts. Under the 
Board’s proposals, the steelworkers are simply 
catching up to past increases in other fields, 


(ad) Other factors 


In making its recommendations the Board 
also took into consideration the admitted 
rise in productivity in the steel industry, the 
fact that there will be no further wage re- 
openings during 1952, and the necessity of 
the parties using part of the recommended 
total increase in adjusting increments be- 
tween job classes in order to maintain a 
balanced wage structure. 


II. THE FRINGE ADJUSTMENTS 
(a) General 


Fringe benefits in the steel industry have 
lagged behind those enjoyed by workers in 
comparable industries because the basic steel 
contract has not been renegotiated for sev- 
eral years. In its recommendations, how- 
ever, the Board greatly modified the union 
demands and recommended only that cer- 
tain of the fringe benefits be brought up to 
prevailing levels in related industries. This 
is clearly consistent with General Wage Regu- 
lation 13. 


(b) Shift differentials 


The Board recommended that the existing 
differentials of 4 cents for the second shift 
and 6 cents for the third shift, which were 
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established in 1944, be increased to 6 and 9 
cents, respectively. 

By comparison, shift differentials for the 
second and third shifts are 10 cents and 15 
cents at General Motors and Ford; 18 cents 
at International Harvester and General Elec- 
tric. BLS studies show that shift differen- 
tials exceeding 6 and 9 cents are prevalent 
in manufacturing industries as a whole. 

(c) Holiday pay 

The Board recommended six paid holidays 
for the steelworkers, with double time for 
holidays when worked. This is the practice 
in the automobile, farm equipment, and rub- 
ber industries. In the meat-packing indus- 
try eight paid holidays at triple time are 
provided, while the electrical industry gives 
seven paid holidays at double time. Vir- 
tually every major industry observes holiday 
practices which are at least as liberal as 
those recommended by the Board. 


(d) Vacations 


Again, the Board’s recommendation of 3 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service—in- 
stead of the 25 years required in the last 
contract—is in line with prevailing practice. 
Industries with such a vacation practice (or 
@ more liberal one) include agricultural ma- 
chinery, automobiles, can manufacturing, 
electrical equipment, meat packing, and 
rubber. 


(e) Geographical differentials 

Although the union asked that all geo- 
graphical differentials be eliminated, the 
Board recommended only that the existing 10 
cents an hour differential between plants of 
the same company in the North and South 
be reduced to 5 cents. This merely follows 
the tendency which the parties themselves 
developed in collective bargaining. In 1947, 
they reduced the differential from 1714 cents 
to 14% cents. In 1950, the parties further 
narrowed it to 10 cents. 


(f) Premium pay for Sunday work 


The Board recommended that the steele 
workers receive pay at one and a fourth times 
their regular rate for Sunday work beginning 
January 1, 1953. 

Premium pay for Sunday work has gained 
widespread acceptance in American industry. 
A BLS study made in 1950, covering about 
2,500,000 workers in more than 450 estab- 
lishments, found approximately 50 percent 
of employees receiving double time for Sun- 
day work and a further 10 percent receiving 
time and one-half. 

Premium pay for Sunday work is not excep- 
tional in continuous operation industries. 
Time and one-half for Sunday work is paid 
in the aluminum industry, paper manufac- 
turing, glass manufacturing, telephone in- 
dustry, and by some of the largest food proc- 
essing companies. The Ford Motor Co. pays 
a small Sunday premium to workers on con- 
tinuous operations in its steel mill. 


(g) Cost of fringe benefits 


The Board recommended that the fringe 
benefits become effective as of the first pay- 
roll period following its recommendations 
(March 20). This means that the actual 
cost of the fringe recommendations pro- 
rated over 1952 will be reduced to 414 cents 
an hour, whereas the full annual cost of 
the holiday, vacation, and shift recommenda- 
tions would be 5!j9 cents an hour according 
to company estimates. The recommended 
premium rate for Sunday work, if adopted by 
the parties, will not take effect until 1953 
and will cost 34% cents at that time. 

Ill. THE 1953 ADJUSTMENT 
(a) A 212-cent-an-hour increase effective 
January 1, 1953 

This step-up increase recommended by 
the Board, as well as the step-up for July 1, 
1952, is related to the proposed 18-month 
contract with no reopening. Such an agree- 
ment is distinctly uncommon amidst the 
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growing tendency toward short-term agree- 
ments or frequent automatic wage adjuste 
ments during the emergency period. 

Even with the second step-up adjustment 
next January 1, the steelworkers still will be 
behind General Motors and other auto work- 
ers, whether the cost of living rises, remains 
stable, or declines in coming months. This 
results from the fact that the auto workers, 
in addition to the escalator clause in their 
contract, receive an annual improvement in- 
crease of 4 cents an hour in recognition of 
higher productivity. 

Hence, General Motors and other auto 
employees will receive a 4-cents-an-hour in- 
crease in May or June 1952, and a similar 
adjustment in the summer of 1953—or a total 
increase of 8 cents between now and July 1, 
1953, the proposed expiration date of the 
steel contract. 

If the cost of living should remain stable, 
total increases in the automobile industry 
will be 25 cents an hour between December 
15, 1950—the date of the last steel agree- 
ment—and July 1953, the end of the recom- 
mended new steel pact, as compared with 
174% cents recommended for steel. If the 
cost of living rises, the differential will be 
even greater. If the cost-of-living index 
should fall eight points, or more than 4 per- 
cent, the over-all auto wage adjustment still 
would be as high as the proposed steel in- 
crease. 


IV. THE UNION-SHOP ISSUE 


A majority of the Board recommended 
that the parties include a union-shop pro- 
vision in their new contracts, the exact form 
and condition thereof to be determined by 
them in their forthcoming negotiations. 

The public members would have preferred 
a different recommendation, one which 
would have returned the matter to the 
parties for collective bargaining, with the 
Board to be prepared to consider further rec- 
ommendations in the event the parties failed 
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to resolve the issue. But a majority of the 
Board could not be obtained to support this 
position. When the labor members moved 
for a recommendation of the union shop, the 
public members voted in the negative, stat- 
ing that they did so because they believed 
that the parties should be given another 
chance to bargain on the issue, since their 
prior bargaining had been so unsatisfactory. 
The public members then moved their pro- 
posal and this was rejected by both the labor 
and industry members. The latter took the 
position that retention of jurisdiction would 
imply that, if the parties failed to agree, the 
Board might then make the recommenda- 
tion, whereas the Board should not recom- 
mend the union shop in any case. The pub- 
lic members were thus left with only the 
alternative of recommending the union shop 
or agreeing that the Board would not do so 
in any case. Under the necessity of choos- 
ing between these alternatives, the public 
members concluded that reason, fairness, 
and equity required the former. 

The form of union security provided for 
in contracts between the union and most of 
the steel companies is maintenance of mem- 
bership and check-off. Under this arrange- 
ment, all employees who are members of 
the union when a contract is signed, and 
all employees who may join the union there- 
after, must continue to maintain their mem- 
bership for the duration of the collective 
agreement as a condition of employment. 

The union requested that the present 
maintenance-of-membership arrangement 
be changed to the union shop as authorized 
by the Labor-Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act of 1947, as amended. In sub- 
stance, this arrangement would extend the 
present obligations of union members to all 
employees in the bargaining unit. Specifi- 
cally, all employees in the bargaining unit 
would be required as a condition of employ- 
ment to pay to the union a uniform initia- 
tion fee and periodic dues. 
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The union shop is not new to the steel 
industry or to industries related thereto; 45 
percent of this union’s 2,200 contracts cov- 
ering production and maintenance units in 
basic steel and fabricating plants contain 
union-shop provisions. As of October 1951, 
27 of the 66 contracts between the union and 
companies operating basic steel plants con- 
tained provisions for either the full union 
shop or some modification thereof beyond 
maintenance of membership. A number of 
coal mines and railroads owned or controlled 
by the steel companies also have union-shop 
agreements with other unions. 

A majority of the employees in the steel 
industry desire a union shop. As of Decem- 
ber 1951, union-shop elections had been held 
in some or all of the plants of 54 out of the 
66 companies having steel ingot or pig iron 
capacity at which the union is the bargain- 
ing representative. Out of 74 elections held, 
the employees voted for the union shop in 
all save 3. Of 467,000 employees who were 
eligible to vote in these elections, 82 percent 
of the eligibles voted. Of the eligibles, 66.9 
percent voted for the union shop. Out of 
the 385,810 employees actually voting 83.3 
percent voted for the union shop. 

The Board has not recommended any 
specific form or condition of union-shop 
agreement. It has called to the attention 
of the parties various alternatives which 
might be adopted. These include, in addi- 
tion to the type of union shop prescribed in 
the Taft-Hartley Act, modified union securi- 
ty arrangements, of which the General Mo- 
tors provisions and the Rand formula for 
maintenance of dues are illustrative. 

The union-shop issue is one of many in 
the steel dispute, and the Board’s responsi- 
bility for making recommendations is no less 
with respect to that issue than to any of 
the others. The Board’s recommendation 
does not violate the Taft-Hartley Act and is 
not inconsistent with any other Federal or 
State legislation. 


Steel case issues, union demands, and WSB recommendations 


Wage increase 


Guaranteed wage... 
Severance pay 


Reporting allowance 
‘Technological demotion pay. 
Geographical differential 
Shift differential: 


Holiday pay: 

(a) Paid holidays 

(5) Holidays worked. 
Vacations 


Saturday and Sunday premium pay. 


Contracting out 
Definition of employee 
Responsibilities of parties 
Rates of pay—incentives 


Local working conditions, Management rights |................ 


and rates of pay—job structure. 
Rates of pay—miscellaneous. 
Seniority 


Purpose and intent; adjustment of grievances; 


Present Union demand 


BBP WIR Dicictccninnccnnasauesenns 


Establish employer financed trust fund 


Liberalization of existing practice 


Board recommendations 


oosew e-e---| 12.5 cents (effective January 1952), 2.5 cents 


(effective July 1952), 2.5 cents (effective 
January 1953), 
Returned to parties for joint consideration. 
Returned to parties for consideration with 
sepeantons annual wage, 


Increase to 8 hours pay from present 4 hours... 0 


Institution of provision._-- 


Eliminate 10-cent southern differential 


10 cents... 


shasta For withdrawal of demand, 
Narrow to 5 cents, 


6 cents, 
9 cents, 


6. 
Double time. 


1 week for 1 year’s service; 2 | 1 week for 1 year’s service; 2 weeks for 2 years; 
weeks for 5 years; and 3 
— for 25 years, 


3 weeks for 5 years; and 4 weeks for 25 years, 


Time and one-half for Saturday; double time 
for Sunday, 

Prohibit 

Revision 

Revision (companies also proposed revisions) - 

(1) Give up agreement to agree (companies 
propose retention); (2) revise rules (com- 
panies proposed revisions), 

Both union and companies proposed sub- 
stantial revisions, 

Revision 


arbitration; suspension and discharge; safety |retumed to the parties in accordance with their agreement. 


and health; military service. 


SE SII i ciccintsc nations hccnnciibaiatiietiianes i ga ala sadailisasiniat iinieaiieectaee Maximum union security permissible under 


Absenteeism 
Application of shift differential 
Application of vacations 


PEGI) OT TORI I i eeniccnnnnnditindonmienanacnmiane 


Premium and overtime pay 


Retroactivity 


Taft Hartley and applicable State statutes. 
Notice required whenever practicable 
Changed and liberalized 
Changed and liberalized (eligibility for unem- 

loyment compensation). 


bianca (Companies urged need for rules)........-....- 


Substantial revision and liberalization of rules 
and provisions for penalty pay for company 
violations. 

All money issues 


No change except 3 weeks after 15 years 
instead of 25, 


Time and one-quarter for Sunday, effective 
Jan, 1, 1953, 
Union should withdraw demand, 
Rekgenes to parties, 
) 


No change. 


Returned to parties. 

Local unions should be furnished with ade- 
quate seniority lists. All other seniority 
issues returned to parties. 


A form of union shop to be negotiated by 
parties, 
Returned to parties, 
0. 
Do. 


Parties should negotiate eligibility rules. 
Premium or penalty pay for sporadic re- 
scheduling of individuals; premium pay or 
reporting allowance for split shifts, 
General wage increase only. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also requested our staff to prepare and 
gather for me other statistical data per- 
taining to the dispute which is now 
pending and which has been temporarily 
resolved by seizure. One statistical 
table and analysis I have is entitled “The 
Cost of the Proposed Steel Wage In- 
crease.” On the first sheet of it there 
appears a body of conclusions, followed 
by supplementary sheets which indicate 
detailed discussion of the cost of the 
proposed steel wage increase. I ask 
unanimous consent that that document 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection ? 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CosT OF THE PROPOSED STEEL WAGE 

INCREASE 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. The cost of the entire wage package 
proposed by WSB averages 23.1 cents an 
hour from January 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953.1 

2. Production of 1 ton of finished steel 
requires 17 man-hours.! Thus, the average 
cost of the proposed wage increase is $3.93 
a ton, 

3. A fully integrated operation (including 
production of coal, iron ore, and limestone) 
requires 20 man-hours a ton. Thus, the pro- 
posed wage increase, plus an identical in- 
crease in ore and coal mines and quarries 
also retroactive to January 1, 1952, would 
raise the industry's total labor cost by $4.62 
a ton of finished steel. 

Nonintegrated companies could pay out 
of this amount for an increase in the prices 
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of purchased ore, coal and limestone equal 
to the increase in wage cost of these ma- 
terials. 

4. The industry has claimed that the wage 
cost increase is $6 a.ton. This figure applies 
only if retroactive pay is charged to cur- 


rent operations. Or else, it applies only 
after January 1, 1953.1 

5. The cost figures given above do not 
take account of increasing labor productiv- 
ity which is bound to offset part of the wage 
rise. 

6. The steel industry also wants a hundred 
percent bonus to cover now other cost in- 
creases which are merely anticipated—the 
surest way to convert price stabilization into 
price stimulation. 

7. The figure of $6 a ton given by the 
industry for these anticipated cost increases 
is preposterous. On the basis of past ex- 
perience, it might perhaps be conceded to 
amount to 50 cents a ton. 

In effect, then, the steel industry is ask- 
ing for a large bonus merely to raise its 
profits which already are at a level without 
precedent since the First World War. 


DETAILED DISCUSSION 


1. The WSB recommended a wage increase 
of 121% cents effective January 1, 1952, an 
additional 214 cents effective July 1, 1952, 
and another 214 cents effective January 1, 
1953. 

It further recommended certain improve- 
ments in fringe benefits effective at the time 
of settlement (six paid holidays; 5-cent re- 
duction in geographic differentials; 2- and 
8-cent increase in differentials for second 
and third shifts, respectively; and one ad- 
ditional week’s vacation for those with 15 
to 25 years’ service) and also, effective Jan- 


1 Each of these statements is based on com- 
putations verified by the steel industry's 
own experts. 
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uary 1, 1953, time-and-one-quarter pay for 
work on Sunday as such. 

The cost of this entire package to the in- 
dustry averages 23.1 cents an hour for the 
period from January 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1953, according to detailed computations 
verified by technical experts of the steel in- 
dustry. 

This cost figure includes the indirect costs 
of the increases due to the application of 
higher wage rates to overtime pay, vacation 
pay, social security, and other payroll taxes, 
pensions, etc. It also includes the added 
cost due to the industry’s practice of giving 
salaried employees an increase equal in per- 
cent, rather than cents per hour, to the in- 
crease given to wage earners. 

2. According to detailed computations 
verified by the steel industry’s own experts, 
production of 1 ton of finished steel requires 
17 hours of labor. 

This figure covers the operation of coke 
ovens, blast furnaces, steelmaking fur- 
naces, and rolling mills. It includes all other 
employment related to steel production, 
such as clerical, administrative, and sales 
It does not make an allowance for 
the fact that the output of these 17 man- 
hours also comprises certain byproducts. 
The figure, therefore, is on the high side. 

Since the average cost of the proposed 
wage-increase for the contract period is 23.1 
cents 4n hour and since 17 man-hours are 
required to produce 1 ton of finished steel, 
the average cost of the proposed wage in- 
crease is $3.93 a ton (17 times 23.1 cents). 

3. The production of the coal, iron ore, 
and limestone needed for production of 1 
ton of finished steel requires an additional 
3 man-hours, according to computations 
verified by steel-industry experts. 

If it is assumed that workers and salaried 
employees in coal mines, ore mines, and 
limestone quarries are given the same in- 
crease in wages and fringe benefits as those 
in the steel mills, and as of the same dates 
(i. e., retroactive to January 1, 1952), then 
it follows that the industry’s average cost 
would be increased by an average of 20 
times 23.1 cents or $4.62 a ton for a fully 
integrated operation, including production 
of the coal, ore, and limestone required. 
The cost increase of a nonintegrated opera- 
tion would be the same if it were assumed 
that prices paid for coal, ore, and limestone 
would be raised by the cost of the wage in- 
crease incurred in the production of these 
materials. 

It must be pointed out, however, that 
identical wage increases as of the same dates 
are not likely to be given to all of the work- 
ers and employees concerned. Workers in 
ore mines are organized by the same union 
and it has required a similar increase for 
them. But coal miners have as yet not 
even asked for a wage increase and it is 
most unlikely that any contract revision they 
may obtain will be retroactive to January 1, 
1952. 

The cost figure of $4.62 a ton, therefore, 
is clearly in excess of the actual cost that 
would be incurred by the steel companies if 
they accepted the WSB proposal. 

4. The steel industry has claimed that the 
WSB proposal would involve a labor cost 
increase of $6 a ton. This figure can be ex- 
plained in two different ways: 

(a) It is the approximate cost of the pro- 
posed wage increase for a fully integrated 
operation during the entire proposed con- 
tract period of 18 months distributed over 
the 14 months from May 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1953. In other words, this figure includes 
the retroactive pay for the first 4 months of 
the contract in the labor cost of the subse- 
quent 14 months. 

(b) The figure of $6 a ton is also approxi- 
mately equal to the total average cost per 
ton of the wage increases and fringe benefits 
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proposed for the last 6 months of the con- 
tract period, i. e., for the first half of 1953— 
again applied to coal, ore, and limestone as 
well as to steel. 

Thus, neither the cost of the wage in- 
crease proposed for the remainder of 1952 
nor the average cost for the entire contract 
period is as high as $6 a ton. 

5. The cost figures given above do not take 
account of the fact that the continuing in- 
crease in labor productivity is bound to off- 
set part of the wage increase. 

According to the statistics of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the total employ- 
ment cost per hour (i. e., wages, fringe bene- 
fits, social security, etc.) rose 37.4 percent 
from 1946 to 1950. But the labor cost per ton 
of finished steel rose only 14.0 percent dur- 
ing the same period. 

Over a shorter period, the difference be- 
tween labor cost per hour and labor cost per 
ton may not be so pronounced. But during 
the next 15 months, with a substantial num- 
ber of new and more efficient plants coming 
into production, the increase in productivity 
would be certain to offset an appreciable pro- 
portion of the proposed wage increase. 

6. The industry refuses to discount the 
prospective savings from increased produc- 
tivity. Instead, it wants to discount an al- 
leged prospective increase in the cost of its 
purchased materials and services—and its 
claims that this prospective increase will 
equal the rise in labor cost. 

Bluntly paraphrased, this argument means 
that the steel industry is not satisfied with 
a@ price increase sufficient to cover every 
penny of the proposed wage increase. It also 
wants a hundred-percent bonus to cover 
other cost increases which may or may not 
occur in the near or distant future. 

Entirely apart from the amount of mate- 
rials cost increase claimed (which will be 
discussed below), the proposal to allow now 
price increases to compensate for cost in- 
creases which are uncertain and will occur 
only later on, if at all, violates common sense 
as well as all principles of price control. 

By anticipating such cost increases, they 
would be brought about. An unwarranted 
increase in steel prices would needlessly raise 
the costs of all steel users, including most 
of the suppliers of the steel industry. And 
once a precedent was set by allowing a rise 
in steel prices to compensate for cost in- 
creases that are merely anticipated, other 
industries, including the steel industry’s sup- 
pliers, would seem to be entitled to similar 
compensation for any cost increases they 
might choose to anticipate. 

There is no surer way of converting price 
stabilization into price stimulation than to 
compensate now for anticipated and uncer- 
tain cost increases. 

7. Entirely apart from any objection to the 
idea of compensating now for cost increases 
which are merely anticipated, an analysis of 
facts and figures shows that the industry’s 
claim of cost duplication is almost entirely 
baseless. In effect, therefore, the steel in- 
dustry is asking for a bonus merely to raise 
its profits which already are at a level with- 
out precedent since the First World War. 

The industry claims that the anticipated 
cost duplication will occur in the long run. 
But one need only look at its own figures to 
disprove this claim. For instance, the pub- 
lished figures of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration shows that from 1923 (a fairly nor- 
mal year) to 1951 its hourly wages rose 250.9 
percent, while the cost of materials and serv- 
ices purchased per ton of steel increased 126.7 
percent during the same period. Thus mate- 
rials cost rose just about half as much as 
hourly wages. But now the industry wants 
us to believe that materials cost is bound 
to rise fully as much as hourly wage cost. 

While these figures show that the indus- 
try’s claim is fallacious in the long run, it 
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can be shown to be even more fallacious in 
the short run. 

The industry now pays no more than $50 
for materials and services purchased to make 
1 ton of finished steel. The claimed cost 
increase of $6 a ton, therefore, presupposes 
that the price level of these materials and 
services, for the average of the next 15 
months, would be 12 percent higher than 
it is today. Assuming that the rise started 
immediately and continued at an even rate 
throughout these 15 months, an increase 
averaging 12 percent would occur only if the 
price level at the end of the 15 months were 
24 percent higher than it is today. 

Even without price control, it would be 
preposterous to assume that prices would 
increase at so fast a rate—a rate twice as 
fast as during the 15 months after Korea. 
Actually, however, we now have price con- 
trol. Wholesale prices are about 4 percent 
lower than they were a year ago. There is 
no indication that prices generally will rapid- 
ly move up—unless the steel industry suc- 
ceeds in demolishing price control and have 
all its suppliers adopt the same inflationary 
policy it attempts to pursue. 

In fact, even if materials bought by the 
industry moved up as much as steel would 
if the industry received the full $12 increase 
per ton (which is a little more than 10 per- 
cent of the average price of steel), even then 
the increase in the industry’s materials cost 
would amount only to about $4 a ton, not $6. 
But past experience does not indicate that 
other prices moved up as fast as steel. The 
Wholesale Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows, for instance, that from 
January 1947 to February 1952 steel prices 
rose 45.4 percent, while prices for all com- 
modities except farm products and foods 
(but including steel) went up only 24.5 per- 
cent. Why should other commodities now 
go up so much faster than steel? 

If this past relationship held good in the 
next 15 months and if steel prices were now 
raised to make up for the full cost of the 
proposed wage increase (i. e., about 4 per- 
cent), materials and services purchased by 
the industry might be expected to rise about 
2 percent. And if that rise were to occur 
gradually over the contract period, the cost 
to the industry would average 1 percent— 
about 50 cents, not $6. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also have had a study made of the profits 
of the steel industry. It includes an 
analysis of those profits, as well as a 
Statistical table concerning the profits 
and investment data for the ten prin- 
cipal steel companies. These statistics 
are gathered from Government reports 
and published reports of the companies 
mentioned in the statistical tables. I 
ask that these be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PROFITS OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

The steel companies have taken the posi- 
tion that they cannot pay any wage increase 
without a price increase. They claim that 
they need a price increase large enough to 
cover every penny of wage increase—and 
then some more to cover other cost increases 
which may, or may not arise in the future. 
They claim that they cannot absorb any 
cost increase whatever, actual or anticipated. 
They say their profits are too low. 

In fact, the steel companies’ profits are 
larger than they ever were since the profit- 
eering days of the First World War. 

This is true not only of the actual amount 
of dollars and cents they earn. It is also 
true of the return they receive on their 
capital. 
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Figures over a long period of years are most 
readily available for the ten leading steel 
companies. Here are the figures: 


Return on each dollar of stockholders’ 
investment 
Cents 


17 
-51 
. 74 
- 26 
- 23 
. 78 
. 09 
-91 
-18 
-10 
.22 
. 20 
17 
. 50 
27 
- 50 
.21 
. 50 


During the 3 years 1947 through 1949 these 
steel companies averaged a profit of almost 
19 cents on every dollar of stockholders’ in- 
vestment. This compares with 1714 cents 
for the years 1941 through 1943—the second 
best 3-year period in the steel industry's 
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recent history. In no other year since 1920 
did the steel companies earn as much as 11 
cents on the dollar, except in 1929 and 1944. 
But in 1950 their profits rose to more than 
261% cents on the dollar. 

In 1951, they earned over 31 cents on each 
dollar of stockholders’ investment—two to 
three times as much as in the properous 
years in the past. 

How much would these profits be reduced 
by the proposed wage increase? 

This question is best answered by com- 
paring the cost per ton of steel arising from 
the wage increase with the profit per ton. 
The figures show that the industry in recent 
years made the following profits per ton, of 
finished steel: 

A ton 


The immediately visible direct and indi- 
rect cost of the steel wage increase proposed 
by WSB would be $3.93 a ton. If it were 
assumed that an identical increase (as of 
January 1, 1952) were given to workers min- 
ing coal, iron ore and limestone for steel 
production, the wage cost increase would be 
raised to $4.62 a ton. If it were further 
assumed that the largest reasonably likely 
proportion of the materials cost increase an- 
ticipated by the steel industry were to be 
considered, the total actual and prospec- 
tive cost may be raised to a little over $5 a 
ton of finished steel. 

But the steel industry is entitled to a 
price increase under the Capehart amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act. This 
increase is estimated at close to $3 a ton. It 
would raise profits before absorption of any 
wage increase to about $22.50 a ton. 

Absorption of the full actual and pro- 
spective cost of the entire .proposed wage 
increase would reduce profits only to about 
$17 a ton—more than half again as much as 
the average profit of the three very prosper- 
ous years 1947-49. 


Income and investment data for 10‘ principal steel companies, 1949, 1950, and 1951 
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Net income (before income taxes) -... 

SON TORING CANOE noe cin iiecatcsaceccencccnsecune 
Net income (after income taxes) 

Percent of net income to net sales: 

Before income taxes. 

TAGE DADONNG SAIIG  iisiniicccmncnnnncecscnesenane 
Percent of Federal income taxes to net sales.......--..- 
ed aemumainh 
Stockholders’ investment (net worth) ? 

Return on stockholders’ 
eral income taxes, percent 


1 United States Steel Corp.; 
tional Steel Corp.; 
2 $600,000, 00 (33 percent) in 2 years. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.; 


‘nvestment (net worth) after Fed- 


Republic Steel Corp.; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Inland Steel Co.; Armco; Wheeing Steel Corp.; 





1949 1950 1951 
$6, 277, 000, 000 
$847, 000, 000 
£340, 000, 000 
$507, 000, 000 


$7, 908, 000, 000 
$1, 379, 000, 000 
$677. 000, 000 
$702, 000, 000 


$9, 466, 000, 000 
$1. 633, 000, 000 
$1, 038, 000, 000 

$595, 000, 000 


13. 49 11. 17. 25 

8.08 8. 88 6. 29 

5.41 &! 10. 96 

$1, 852, 000, 000 $2, 423, 000, 000 
$4, 325, 000, 000 $5, 140, 000, 000 


$2, 134, 000, 000 
$4, 712, 000, 000 
14. 91 11. 58 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Na- 
Pittsburgh Steel Co, 


3 Includes common and preferred stocks outstanding and surplus and surplus reserves, 
{Millions of dollars} 


U.S. a, Repub- Jones &! vation- 


Li aa 


Steel hem 


Net income before 
taxes: 
165, 8 
245. 0 


Net income after 
taxes: 
Sc cnemuianntbain 
EE 
Dis + sscccwensinns 
Earned surplus: 
1949, 


al Steel Sheet & 


Ss | 
| Youngs- 


- | . 
Wheel-| Pitts. | 
town 


Armco ing | burgh 
Steel | Steel | Steel 
Corp. Co; | 


Inland 


Steel 


Total 


50. 
95. 2 
104 


47.0 8. ¢ 
35. 0 17. 


80. 5 42. 
111.0 57.6 
131.0 | 69. 





| 
| 
30.9 7.9 * 








Return on stockhold- 
er’s investment (net 
worth) after taxes 
(percent): 
1949... 9. 37 
1950 oonl Baeme 
1951... 9, 97 


14, 40 
15, 91 
12. 64 


13, 88 
19, 11 . § 
13. 35 9. 49, 


Source: Federal Trade Commission, 


16.10} 6.85 
22.09 | 14.77 
13.79 | 12.76 


1,77 
12. 54 
11. 69 


11, 72 
14, 91 
11. 58 


15. 94 | 
10. 81 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I may say that the purpose 
of these insertions in the record is not 
to prejudice anyone’s mind, or the case. 
It is to provide what I consider to be 
sound and objective material, which is 
the result in part of testimony, and in 
part of independent research and study 
conducted by a competent technical staff 
of experts. I present it to the Senate for 
study and consideration, as we consider 
the problems which have been raised so 
brilliantly today and so logically by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorseE], who cited the difficulties which 
we face in this emergency. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
are about to recess for a brief period 
during the Easter season the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington wishes to offer 
an observation which others may care to 
consider and think about in the several 
days of comparative leisure which are 
immediately in prospect. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
wishes to speak briefly, but from a deep 
and sincere conviction, about one of the 
most fundamental and important pub- 
lic questions of the generation in which 
we live. 

As one who has been a consistent—and 
I believe the record will show, a vigor- 
ous—supporter of universal niilitary 
training, I should like to express my deep 
concern over the predicament which has 
come upon us as a result of the recent 
action of the House of Representatives 
in recommitting to the Committee on 
Armed Services the National Security 
Training Corps Act. 

My concern in this matter is so pro- 
found that I am going to attempt to ex- 
plain it, because I feel that the Senate 
will share with me my deep and uneasy 
apprehension. 

To start at the beginning, most of us 
who favor universal military training do 
so for one reason and for one reason 
alone—universal military training is 
vital to our national security. 

We no longer live in an international 
climate which permits us any choice as 
to whether we shall maintain ourselves 
in a position of readiness to defend our 
way of life. That choice is beyond our 
making. Our only choice is the manner 
in which we shall attain and retain this 
position of military readiness. 

We can do it either by the continuous 
retention of a large active-duty force 
which has behind it no depth of reserve 
strength, or we can do it by retaining on 
active duty a smaller active military 
force backed up by a competent and 
Ready Reserve. 

We cannot adopt the first course—re- 
taining forever a huge standing military 
force—without simply going broke. 

It was for that reason that the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services—of which 
I have the great honor of being a mem- 
ber—unanimously approved universal 
military training. 

As a part of that plan every physi- 
cally fit young man is obligated to serve 
in the reserve components of our armed 
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forces for a period of 8 years. This 
period of 8 years may be shortened by 
any period of active duty. There is noth- 
ing new in this provision—we have had 
almost the same thing since 1948 when 
the total term of service was 7 years. 

No one can quarrel with the propriety 
of placing this obligation on our physi- 
cally fit young men so long as the obli- 
gation is placed uniformly on everyone. 

That was the purpose of UMT. That 
was the method by which we hoped—I 
may even say devoutly prayed—to abol- 
ish forever the fantastically unfair pro- 
cedure of recalling for a second period 
of active duty the young men who had 
already fought in a previous war. We 
were guilty of this gross injustice when 
Korea burst upon us and we ordered to 
active duty in the rice paddies of Korea 
many of the same young men who had 
given years of themselves in fighting the 
battles of World War II for this Nation. 
It is impossible to conceive of a more 
fantastic injustice than the recall of 
these veterans. Yet the brutal fact is 
that. this recall was necessary because 
there was no one else to fill the breach— 
no one élse to meet this desperate emer- 
gency which saw the flower of some of 
our finest divisions threatened with the 
heel of Communist aggression on that 
distant Korean peninsula, 

We found ourselves in this predica- 
ment because we had no system of feed- 
ing into the Reserve young men who 
had been given a thorough course of 
basic military training but who had not 
been already called upon to fight one 
war. 

So, now, where do we stand? 

The universal military training bill 
has been accorded, in one of the Houses 
of the Congress, the indecisive treatment 
of sending it back to the committee 
whence it came. 

But I say to you, Mr. President, that 
this is no matter for indecision. It is 
no matter which can be pigeonholed. 
On the contrary—and I have never been 
more serious in my life—it is a matter 
which must either be rejected in a clear- 
cut and decisive manner or one which 
must be approved with equal firmness, 
For—and this is the heart of the mat- 
ter—if we are not to have universal mili- 
tary training, we must then reexamine 
the obligation for Reserve service which 
is imposed upon those young men who 
today enlist in the Armed Forces or who 
are inducted into the Armed Forces. 

Every single one of those young men, 
on the day he enters the Armed Forces, 
becomes liable for a total of 8 years of 
obligated service. This obligation was 
imposed upon him on the theory that it 
would be uniformly imposed upon all 
physically able young men. 

If such is not to be the case, how in the 
name of common decency and fairness 
can we continue to impose it upon the 
limited number of young Americans who 
are today entering our Armed Forces 
either through voluntary enlistment or 
through Selective Service. For is it fair 
to the youngster who enlists in the Navy 
for 4 years or in the Air Force for 4 years 
or in the Marine Corps or the Army for 3 
years—bear in mind he makes this en- 
listment entirely voluntarily—is it fair to 
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single him out for 4 years of additional 
reserve and suddenly to recall him at 
some future date again to go to the front 
line of some future battlefield? 

In the name of fairness and common 
sense, have we not learned the tragic 
lesson of unfairness which the recall of 
veterans for service in Korea has taught 
us? 

Do Senators think that the young men 
who are today enlisting or who are today 
being inducted into the service will light- 
ly regard this heavy military obligation 
if it is imposed upon them while literally 
thousands—while literally hundreds of 
thousands—of their contemporaries and 
their neighbors escape entirely from all 
military service by some sort of defer- 
ment? 

Either we must meet this question of a 
fair treatment of the reservists clearly 
and decisively or we will be faced with a 
wave of resentment at some future date 
which will make the Korean debacle seem 
as mild as an afternoon at the beach. 

This matter cannot be handled by in- 
decision. 

This country must either vote UMT up 
or most vote UMT down, and if it votes 
UMT down, then we must completely re- 
vamp the reserve structure of our Nation, 
because as Americans we will not, and as 
human beings we must not, again im- 
pose upon a small number of patriotic 
young men the nightmarish liability of 
being recalled for a second or a third 
time again to shed their blood in our 
defense while there are thousands upon 
thousands of young men who have never 
had and who will never have the oppor- 
tunity which is such a vital part of our 
heritage—the opportunity, when the 
United States is required to be at war, to 
bear arms in the defense of our homes, 
our country, and our loved ones. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair) laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings. ) 

The PRES!'DING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James O’Connor Roberts, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board for a term of 2 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William Joseph Fleniken, Sr., to be a 
United States attorney for the western 
district of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Philip A. Hart, to be a United States 
attorney for the eastern district of 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward C. Boyle, to be United States 
attorney for the western district of 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominaticn is confirmed, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be notified forthwith of all 
confirmations of nominations made this 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 10, 1952, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate April 9 (legislative day of 
April 2), 1952: 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named persons for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
grades indicated, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force, under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947); title II, Public Law 
365, Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy-Public 
Health Service Medical Officer Procurement 
Act of 1947); and section 307 (b), Public 
Law 150, Eighty-second Congress (Air Force 
Organization Act of 1951), with a view to 
designation for the performance of duties as 
indicated: 


To be captains, USAF (medical) 


Nicholas M. Azzato, AO947203. 
Don E. Flinn, AO1766484. 
Kenneth N. Morese, AO962717, 
Warren A. Nafis, AO976252. 


To be captains, USAF (dental) 


Irvin F. Buck, AO1704974. 

Fred C. Mayer, AO2239873. 
Alexander V. V. McKee, AO1787136. 
George B. Petty, AO1785795. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 


Joseph J. Claro, AO2239104, 
James T. Deuel, AO1906936. 
Thomas W. Greiwe, AO2213089. 
Charles L. McKeen, AO2212685. 
Joel E. Reed, AO2213374. 

Arthur C. Watson, Jr., AO779027. 
George S. Woodward, AO976455. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (dental) 


Harold C. Askew, AO875925. 
William H. Cottrell, AO730288. 
Thomas S. Shuttee, AO1906158. 
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To be first lieutenants, USAF (veterinary) 


Murlin L. McGown, AO2213278. 
Max M. Nold, AO2212717. 


The following-named distinguished officer 
candidates for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force, in the grade indicated, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants 


Robert L. Blurton, AO2218615, 
James F. Bott, AO2218618. 

Charles R. Brady, AO2218620. 
Arthur E. Fox, AO2218669. 

William H. Gibson, AO2218671. 
William A. Howland, Jr., AO2218699. 
Dean E. Lindsay, AO2218723. 
Walter H. MacGinitie, AO02218726. 
Lonnie C. McMillan, AO2218741. 
Victor F. Phillips, Jr., AO2218759. 
Constantine A. Pontikes, AO2218761. 
Billy F. Rogers, AO2218775. 

Eaton K. Sims, AO2218787. 

Claud J. Smithson, Jr., AO2218790. 
Philip R. Snyder, AO2218791. 
Walter W. Thompson, AO2218804. 
Robert L. Walton, Jr., AO2218812. 


The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force, in the grade indicated, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force, under the provisions of 
section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947); 


To be second lieutenants 


George L. Athanas’ Cozier S. Kline 
Jesse C. Bounds, Jr. Donald J. Koetting 
Richard J. Bustin John T. Lee, Jr. 
Lyle W. Cameron Frederick L. Maloy 
Clifford E.Courtney Louis G. Neuner 
Richard M.Cowden’ John T. Randerson 
Ralph G. deClairmont Roger C. Rettig 
Allen H. Dickey Arlie K. Roesener 
Thomas H. Disch, Jr. William A. Rohring 
Malcolm R. Doak Joseph C. Romack 
John L. Fisher Charles K. Rose III 
Billy B. Forsman Edward Sanet 
Bradley Gaylord, Jr. David B. Saville 
Byron M. Gillory James T. Shearon 
George A. Grove Edwin L. Smith 
Willard W. Hegberg Eugene K. Somers 
Alidore A. Jancauskas John P. Thomas 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force un- 
der the provisions of section 506, Public Law 
381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947): 

To be first lieutenants 


Robert L. Able, AO2202819. 
Robert A. Alger, AO715677. 
George R. Anderson, AO542826, 
John D. Anderson, AOQ2072612. 
Clayton L. Balch, Jr., AO708909. 
Kenneth W. Baumann, AO720386. 
John E. Blake, AO748534. 
Thomas A. Blake, AO936232. 
Robert W. Blandin, AO769692. 
Norman B. Bodinger, AO859929. 
Henry L. Boyd, AOQ526699. 
Joseph E. Cahill, AO2092640. 
Ellison E. Carroll, AO1908510. 
Braxton Carter, AO2007890. 
James F. Casey, AO792959. 
William R. Caylor, AO714660, 
Thomas J, Cecil, AO669454. 
Clarence N. Chamberlain, Jr., AO814864. 
Robert L. Christie, AO2088565, 
John P. Clowry, AO814867. 
Arthur L. Consta, AO710670. 
Leon G. Culbertson, AO932901. 
William R. Detrick, AO777516. 
Buel A. Dunn, AO2046661. 
Robert K. Early, AO715499. 


Egbert B. Eddy, AO928296. 
Clyde P. Evely, AO721047. 

Mark Farnum, Jr., AO715753. 
David F. First, AO708432. 
Howard M. Fish, AO20€3393. 
William L. Foust, AO837676. 
Norman J. Fowler, Jr., AO932613. 
Philip B. Francis, AO704183. 

Fay E. French, AO2095748. 
Robert A. Fromm, AO779841, 
John W. Gahn, AO2080272. 
Talbert M. Gates, 40821990. 
Robert D. Hale, AO2077546. 
Frank L. Hardcastle, AO870647. 
Carl E. Hardy, Jr., AO802293. 
Emerson E. Heller, AO778802. 
Garland B. Hilton, Jr., AO585580. 
Richard M. Hoban, AO680901. 
Floyd E. Keller, AO2091178. 
Elwin G. Kirby, AO828325. 
George C, Kougias, AO803023. 
Duane A. Kuhlmann, AQ2063059. 
James S. Leaon, AO1847250. 
William H. Lewis, AO732031. 
Delbert J. Light, AO841514. 
Brian J. Lincoln, AO2063066. 
Lyle E. Lingel, AO778517. 

Harry E. Lyndes, Jr., AO2066479. 
Richard W. Marshall, AO2065089. 
Warren W. McAllister, AO751181. 
David L. McCracken, AO936895. 
Gordon D. McHenry, AO787691, 
John R. McQuown, AO685674, 
Myron D. Miller, AO2086078, 
James W. Minow, AO472348, 
Julian B. Morris, AO834639, 

John E. Murray, AO674060. 
Harold L. Naylor, AO775495. 
Roger W. Nestle, AO733706. 
Robert E. Noziglia, AO759495. 
Raul Nunez, AO869658. 

Ray L. Obenshain, Jr., AO727529, 
Donald G. Page, AO803440. 
Charles C. Pattillo, AO826755. 
William E. Perry, Jr., AO755409. 
Jeff J. Piercy, AO776023. 

Nelson O. Pohl, AQO2087578. 
Robert Poladian, AO931854. 
Donald G. Prieve, AO735448. 
George R. Ramsdell, AO699324, 
Virgil H. Rizer, AO2085842. 
William J. Rothery, Jr., AO2076141. 
Charles C. Russell, AO687637. 
Frank P. Rymer, Jr., AO826518. 
Glen M. Sanford, AO838934. 
George J. Savage, AO802945. 
Arnoid E. Scherler, Jr., AO935735. 
Louis F. Schleuss, AO0942403. 
Wiltz P. Segura, AO802357. 
William E. Shelton, AO681713. 
William F. Shimonkevitz, AO2090163. 
William M. Sims, Jr., AO801343. 
Edgar H. Smith, AO813429, 
Edward F. Smith, AO759102. 
William H. Smith, Jr., AO814150. 
Glen W. Statum, AO723462. 
Robert M. Stevens, AO746214. 
Melvin J. Stinchfield, AO708141. 
Harold W. Stoneberger, AO936698. 
Wilford L. Teel, AO840878. 

Onial A. Thomas, AO714218. 
Carl E. VanHorn, AO2060616. 
Lester J. Vohs, AO746233. 
Richard C. Wanzer, AO837234. 
Melvin P. Weyhrich, AO936816. 
James I. Wheeler, AO715077. 
Albert G. Whitley, AO2070407. 
Durwood B. Williams, AO693180. 
Roger W. Williams, AO722410, 
Donald L. Wilson, AO701218, 
Ernest R. Wilson, AO886207. 

R. L. Wood, AO680569. 

Rufus Woody, Jr., AO672919. 
John C. Ziegler, AO680359. 


To be second lieutenants 
Charles E. Abbey, AO769645. 
John B. Algeo, AO664938. 

Joseph W. Allen, AOQ2085883. 
Hugh S. Andrew, AO761527. 
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Russell D. Archibald, AO709496. 
Charles L. Armstrong, AO671844. 
Charles K. Arpke, AO857101. 
Joseph L. Ashbaker, AO1285875. 
James W. Ashmore, Jr., AO767966. 
Henry D. Baker, Jr., AO1856240. 
William R. Barker, AQ441734. 
Randolph C. Bates, Jr., AO2072408. 
Cole J. Berggreen, AO691034. 
Airus E. Bergstrom, AO816982. 
Forrest F. Betzer, AO734062. 
Edgar W. Biggers, Jr., AO1857134. 
Gerald P. Boehne, AO2085904. 
Thomas B. Bolt, AO2077175. 
Robert W. Bond, Jr., AO591624. 
Robert H. Borders III, AO791188. 
John J. Boyne, AO2059729. 
William C. Branan, AO837105. 
Russell D. Brewington, AO709885. 
Charles D. Bright, AO757457. 
Thomas C. Britton, AO708916. 
Eugene C. Bryant, AO1856998. 
Paul W. Bryce, Jr., AO824404. 
Willard S. Bull, Jr., AO1847386. 
Walter H. Burke, AO769718. 
Myron E. Cale, AO591012. 
Harvey B. Campbell, AO1857008. 
Stanley J. Campbell, AO675744. 
Armand M. Carlomagno, AO717180. 
William H. Chambers, Jr., AO1846662. 
Earl M. Chu, AO788149. 

Bordean W. Clinger, AO675673, 
James B. Clouse, AO1854315. 
Tommy Cobb, AO2058990. 

Paul V. Colaianni, AO1904928, 
Kenneth C. Cooley, AO705551. 
John G. Courlas, AO809326. 
George E. Cramer, AO591108. 
John B. Cronin, AO934534. 
Thomas H. Davis, AO815096. 
Peter H. Davison, AO706144. 
Eleo Decima, AO811390. 

Robert Dennis, AO464049. 
Irving L. Denton, AO588952. 
Lewis H. Dickerson, AO558034. 
James F. Dinwiddie, AO838315. 
Robert H. DiVall, AO2085399. 
Michael B. Elliott, AO1851862, 
Victor L. Ettredge, AO779828. 
Johnie W. Falls, AO926135. 
Edward M. Feeney, AO860725. 
Charles M. Fleenor, AO2060493, 
David M. Fleming, AO1854929. 
Francis M. Ford, AO774991. 

John R. Ford, AO2061921. 

John D. Frazer, AO681044. 
Raymond J. Friss, Jr., AO739176. 
Edward C. Gahl, AO822411. 
Howard L. Galbreath, AO431962. 
Donald W. Galvin, AO1860054. 

G. C. Gardner, Jr., AO2101024, 
John F. Gardner, AO685981. 
Joseph J. Garvey, AO720242., 
William C. Geil, AO2074393. 
William G. Golden, Jr., AO783755. 
Harry E. Gordon, AO1909043, 
Robert O. Gose, AO2061844. 
Irwin P. Graham, AO1856626. 
Leland R. Hamilton, AO681579. 
Ross E. Hamlin, AO840088. 
Frank M. Hammock, AO2079608. 
Richard E. Hansen, AO699014. 
Stephen E. Harrison, AO1909845, 
Robert G. Hepler, AO1853467. 
Carl H. Holt, AO821282. 

Charles S. Hoster, AO871466. 
Eugene L. Hudson, AO745098. 
Robert D. Huffman, AO832816. 
John P. Irwin, AO740436. 

Alfred E. Isaac, AO2009090. 
Charles O. Jenista, Jr., AO881144, 
Robert E. Johnson, Jr., AO825186, 
John E. Jolley, Jr., AO1911023. 
Charles W. P. Kamanski, AO756251, 
Victor C. Kelly, AO2067853. 
Chester Kirka, AO944279. 
Herman L. Kirkpatrick, AO817045, 
Robert B. Kleinman, AO822192. 
Gerald R. Lane, AO496696. 
William T. Lanham, AO1856607. 
Joseph S. Laski, AO768862. 
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Louis F. LaVaude, AO1911108. 
Walter R. Longanecker, Jr., AO777730. 
Donald W. Lorenzo, AO818900. 
John F. Luby, AO780995. 

Tom 8S. MacDonald, AO836818. 
Donald J. MacFarren, AO714732. 
Joseph B. Madden, AOQ591383. 
Joseph Magdich, Jr., AO2056185. 
Pierre W. Martinet, Jr., AO769509. 
Hubert E. Marymee, AO718709. 
Jake L. McAllister, AO1848703. 
Samuel P. McClurkin, AO721472. 
Edward H. McEachron, AO2057660, 
Nimrod McNair, Jr., AO798543. 
William D. McVay, AO767597. 

. Harry V. Mease, AO705751. 

Paul E. Merjanian, AO1849431, 
Stanley K. Metsger, AO674603. 
William L. Meux, Jr., AO825673. 
Bernard P. Miller, AO1854191. 
James O. Modisette, Jr., AO2094721. 
William F. Moore, AO1909626, 
William G. Moore, AO796013, 
Joseph R. Moran, AO690961, 
John D. Morgan, AO444785. 
Ernest F. Neubert, AO2098321. 

, Thomas L. Newsom, AO768195, 
James T. Overbey, AO869156. 
James L. Pallouras, AO561807. 
Warren J. Papin, AO1848955. 
Joseph J. Pasko, AO2092327. 
Glenn A, Patterson, Jr., AO764775. 
Donald..E. Pickett, AO772719. 
William W. Pinner, AO1910182, 
John C. Pishney, AO1904111. 
Kenneth A. Plant, AO828513. 
Howard F. Postero, AO1855331, 
Gilbert A. Priestley, AO705615. 
James A. Quillin, AO1702899. 
Norvin E. Rader, AO693234. 
Harry L. Rankin, Jr., AO1848387, 
William Reed, AO808313. 
Thomas F. Rew, AO697677. 
Ernest H. Rickard, AO769557. 
Bob Roark, AO716254. 

Ray A. Robinson, Jr., AO661802. 
William C. Robinson, AO820065. 
Charles D. Roby, AO1910540. 
Leland L. Rudiger, AO778579. 
David B. Rundle, AO877218. 
Robert D. Rutledge, Jr., AO836167. 
Dale D. Ryder, AO2094256. 
William K. Schenck, AO696038. 
William M. Schoning, AO2067037. 
John C. Schoppe, AO1852979. , 
Carlton E. Schutt, AO838348, 
Leo N. Scull, Jr., AO2073232. 
Robert Scurlock, AO1908967, 
Jack G. Sexton, AO1863331. 
Jack B. Sharer, AO839995. 

David L. Simpson, Jr., AO8'75466. 
Alvin D. Skaggs, AO726497. 
Paul S. Skartvedt, AO737658. 
Francis H. Skipper, AO798173. 
Donald K. Slayton, AO677597. 
Frederick H. Smith, AO2084604. 
Edward F. Smithwick, AO&07532. 
Charles R. Spath, AO1910283. 
Robert L. Sprankle, AO2082768. 
George Stalk, AO813434. 

Jesse E. Standish, AO1908862. 
Arthur B. Staniland, AO821796. 
Arthur R. Steiger, AO824976. 
William R. Stephens, AO566819. 
James W. Strother, AO1854109. 
Joseph J. Tackwell, AO710200. 
Abbott L. Taylor, A0823482. 
Morgan F. Terry, Jr., AO678098. 
Richard L. Thompson, AO766971. 
James H. Thornton, AO720612, 
Frederick F, Tolle, AO810770. 
John C. Toomay, AO876460. 
Sidney P. Upsher, AO768316. 
Raymond H. Vavrinek, AO831033. 
Francis D. Viering, AO1911057. 
George K. Voseipka, AO2056649. 
John E. Ward, AOQ1847746. 
Marion H. Ward, AO713252. 
William G. Watts, Jr., AO669550. 
Sidney Weinberg, AO1905195. 
Lewis E. Wheeler, Jr., AO1856105. 


Douglas C. Willett, AO2077510. 
Earl J. Wolf, Jr., AO680356. 
Raymond B. Wood, AOQ546242, 
John P. Woods, AO1850610. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
indicated, with date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force under the 
provisions of section 506, Public Law 381, 
Eightieth Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 
1947), and section 301, Public Law 625, 
Eightieth Congress (Women’s Armed Services 
Integration Act of 1948): 


To be second lieutenant 
Miriam Bleyer, AL590877. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 9 (legislative day of 
April 2), 1952: 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL Boarp 

James O’Connor Roberts, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board for a term 
of 2 years. 


UntTep STATES ATTORNEYS 


William Joseph Fleniken, Sr., to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Louisiana. 

Philip A. Hart, to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Michigan. 

Edward C. Boyle, to be United States at- 
torney for the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WepneEspay, Aprit 9, 1952 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose infinite wisdom 
our finite minds cannot comprehend 
and whose amazing love our sinful hearts 
cannot fathom, we rejoice that when 
there was no eye to pity and no arm 
to save, then in the fullness of time Thou 
didst give Thine only begotten Son to 
be the Saviour of the world. 

Grant that in these days of Holy Week 
we may be filled with penitence and 
humility as we meditate upon the suffer- 
ings and death of the great Captain of 
our salvation, the High Priest, who laid 
upon the altar the acceptable sacrifice 
of His own life for the sins of the world. 

We pray that, as we turn to the cross, 
we may hear and heed His voice saying, 
“This I have done for thee, what wilt 
thou do for Me?” May we also seek to 
share in His redemptive ministry and be 
inspired by His spirit of love to help 
meet the needs of struggling humanity, 
lifting and leading men and nations into 
a more blessed fellowship with Thee and 
with one another. 

Hear us in our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
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following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.913. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Leo W. O’Brien, be 
permitted to take the oath of office. His 
certificate of election has not arrived, 
but there is no contest, and there is no 
question as to his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York appeared 
at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 


FORMAT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the Members have undoubtedly noticed 
the improvements in the format of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which were in- 
troduced last week. I want to take this 
opportunity to compliment those respon- 
sible for these helpful innovations—par- 
ticularly the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing and the Government Printing Office. 

As a result of the thoughtfulness that 
was involved in making these changes, I 
believe that the Members and their staffs 
are now able to save at least two-thirds 
of the time they were accustomed to 
spend in scanning the ReEcorp each 
day. The hundreds of man-hours saved 
thereby can be put to very good use in 
these busy days. 

I know that the Members join with 
me in extending our thanks to those 
who have helped us in this regard. 


MEAT-AX ECONOMY 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day last when the House was considering 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and Fed- 
eral Judiciary appropriation bill for 1953, 
I commented a number of times upon the 
silly Republican meat-ax approach to 
false economy. 

In my opinion the following editorial 
contained in the New York Times of 
Sunday, April 6, 1952, substantiates the 
— I made during debate on the 

ill: 
MeEAtT-Ax Economy 

The House of Representatives on Friday 
night slashed the proposed appropriation for 
the State Department by approximately one- 
third. The sharpest cuts were made in the 
Department’s information and cultural pro- 
gram. 

It is obvious to all that cuts in appropria- 
tions are necessary. It is equally true that 
it is the function of the lower House to 
control expenditures and the duty of the 
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Congress to see to it that public money is 
not wasted. Every proposal ought to be care- 
fully and conscientiously examined. 

In this case, however, the temper of the 
House does not appear to have been one of 
painstaking examination. It seems, on the 
contrary, to have been very largely an ex- 
pression of irritation, pique, and protest. 
This is the wrong way to make economies and 
can easily result in damage to services that 
are vitally needed. The right tool for trim- 
ming out fat is still the scalpel, not the 
meat ax. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS ON POINT 4 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanirnous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address by the President of 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is the text of President Truman’s 
address, delivered by Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State, in the President’s ab- 
sence, tonight to the National Conference 
on International Economic and Social 
Development: 

Dr. Hannah, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: I cannot tell you how much 
it means to me to come and meet with you 
tonight. You have come here from all parts 
of the country, and from all sorts of organi- 
zations—church groups, business groups, la- 
bor unions and farm organizations. You 
have come to discuss ways and means of 
going ahead with our plans for point 4. 

Point 4 takes its name from the last point 
of a four-fold program for peace in the 
world—the program I set forth in my inaug- 
ural address, 3 years ago last January. 

We have been working on that program, 
and we have been making progress. 

We have done well on the first three points. 

First, we have supported the United Na- 
tions. 

Second, we have carried forward our plans 
for world economic recovery. 

Third, we have strengthened free nations 
against aggression. ; 

But these three points by themselves will 
not bring us the permanent peace we desire. 
The fourth point, helping the free peoples of 
the world to help themselves—to produce 
more—to raise their living standards—and 
to achieve decent, satisfying lives—this 
fourth point is in the long run the most 
important of all. Without it, we cannot 
reach the goal. 


“WE HAVE BOUGHT TIME” 


Through the measures we have taken in 
the last several years—aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the Marshall plan, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, the Pacific treaties, the defense 
program, the resistance to aggression in Ko- 
rea—through measures like these we are pre- 
venting conquest and world war. We have 
bought time—we have bought it at a great 
cost in lives and money. 

Now it is up to us to use that time in- 
telligently and courageously. We must use 
it to wipe out the root causes of war. We 
must use the time we are gaining by defense 
to campaign against hunger and disease and 
human misery. 

Mass suffering has been used by every dic- 
tatorship of our times as a stepping stone to 
power. It was used by the Japanese war 
lords. It was used by Hitler. Today it is 
the weapon of Soviet imperialism. Unless 
it is wiped out, it may be used in the future 
by some new dictatorship more terrible even 
than the Soviet. 
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To have peace, we must strike at the con- 
ditions of misery that envelop half the people 
of the earth. That is the purpose and the 
meaning of point 4. 

It will help us to understand point 4 if 
we step back and look at it in the light of 
history. 

In this century, scientific progress has 
brought us to the point where mankind, for 
the first time in human history, can wipe 
poverty and ignorance and human misery 
clean off the face of the earth. 

Yet this cannot be done unless scientific 
progress is linked with political freedom. 
That is the lesson of history. Without polit- 
ical freedom, scientific progress can become 
a menace, rather than a boon, to humanity. 
In the hands of totalitarians, scientific prog- 
ress can be used to destroy civilization. 

But working together, scientific progress 
and political freedom can open such a future 
as mankind has never dreamed of. 

We have seen what this means in our own 
country. 

What we did here in the United States was 
to create the kind of political system in 
which men could breathe freely and work 
freely—the kind of Government in which the 
energies of human beings could be released 
to make the most of the material resources 
around them. 


OUR MATERIAL WELL-BEING 


This is why our country has become the 
center of industry and science. This is why 
we have been called upon to lead the fight 
for freedom. We have given greater oppor- 
tunity to the individual than has ever been 
known before. We have given more material 
well-being to all our people than any earlier 
society was ever able to achieve. 

That is what scientific progress and politi- 
cal freedom have done for us—and for many 
other countries founded in the traditions of 
our western civilization. 

Moreover, the tremendous developments 
that have taken place in the Western World 
in modern times are having a profound effect 
upon the ancient civilization in Asia and 
Africa. 

The people of these areas have learned that 
they need not suffer hunger, disease, and 
poverty. They know that something can be 
done to put a stop to these things. They 
also have learned of the ideals of political 
liberty and self-government. 

These peoples have watched us and learned 
from us. Now they are determined to share 
as equals in the benefits of modern progress. 

They are determined that their resources 
will no longer be developed in the interest of 
foreigners on the pattern of the old imperial- 
ism. And they don’t want them developed 
for the benefit of Soviet imperialism either. 
They insist that these resources be developed 
for their own benefit. 

They are determined to establish their 
own free political and economic institu- 
tions—institutions which will make use of 
the best of our experience, and will, at the 
same time, retain the best of their own cul- 
tures and their own great traditions. 

This, I believe, is the mood and the temper 
that has come to Africa and Asia in my life- 
time. It is real. It is good. It holds tre- 
mendous promise. 


DANGERS OF EXPLOITATION 


At the same time, it has great dangers. 
Such a movement can be easily misled. 
Communists or reactionaries can exploit the 
hopes and aspirations of these peoples for 
their own evil ends. Unscrupulous agitators 
can use these forces of change to bring about 
disorder and bloodshed. We must do all we 
can to keep this from happening. 

We want to help the people of these areas. 
We want them to learn the methods of our 
science and our industry and use these 
methods to develop their own resources. 

Above all, we want to help them find out 
and apply the secret of our own success, 
the secret of our American Revolution—the 
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secret that the vitality of our science, our 
industry, our culture, is embedded in our 
political life—the secret that only freemen, 
freely governed, can make the magic of 
science and technology work for the bene- 
fit of human beings, not against them. 

Now, what does point 4 have to do with 
this? It has everything to do with it. It is 
the way we have chosen to give our help 
and share our experience. - It is the right 
way—and the only way—this can be done. 

There is nothing of imperialism in our 
concept of point 4. We do not propose to 
dominate other people, or exploit them, or 
force them to change their ways of life. 

The two ideas that guide point 4 are, first, 
cooperation, freely sought and freely given, 
and, second, help to those who want to help 
themselves. 


FRIENDS AND BROTHERS 


Those are the only methods that can suc- 
ceed today. We must never forget them or 
depart from them. In no other way can we 
work as friends and brothers with the awak- 
ening peoples in the underdeveloped regions 
of the world. 

This is what point 4 means in the per. 
spective of history. It is the way to prevent 
human progress from going off the rails—to 
prevent a smash up of civilization—and to 
help bring mankind to the threshold of a 
brighter, more wonderful future. 

This is not starry-eyed idealism. It is just 
plain, practical common sense. If we fail to 
do this job, we will never have world peace. 
We cannot survive as an island of prosperity 
in a sea of human misery. But if we do the 
job, the world will be transformed. 


Just take one specific example. If we 


could help the people of the Orient get a 
well-balanced diet—three square meals a 
day—instead of the few mouthfuls of rice 
that most of them eat now, just that one 
change alone would have more impact on the 


world than all the armies and battles of 
history. 

It is not easy to do a job like this. To 
raise the level of diet means more than send- 
ing seeds and hoes abroad. It means that 
the people of these countries must develop 
farm credit institutions, and irrigation proj- 
ects, and roads, and railroads, and new in- 
dustries, and new employment for the mil- 
lions who live in cities. This will take 
technical assistance and capital develop- 
ment. 

It will take work by the United Nations 
and by the governments of other free na- 
tions. It will take work by many of. our 
Government agencies. Point 4 is not just 
the concern of the State Department or the 
Mutual Security Agency, but of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Public Health 
Service, and other agencies. 

But point 4 was never meant to be just a 
Government program. It is a program of 
people—our people—helping other people 
throughout the world. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS HELP 


Individually, and through our organiza- 
tions, there is much to do—and no time to 
be lost. Many private organizations are 
carrying on point 4 programs overseas, and 
they need all the help and support they can 
get. We can send them tools and books 
and medical supplies. Our young people 
can train themselves as technical experts to 
go abroad. We can welcome students and 
visitors to our country; we can learn from 
them while they learn from us. 

In all we do, we must remember our great 
tradition. The American Revolution has 
never stopped. In almost every generation 
we have overturned old ways of life, and 
developed new ones—always moving toward 
more freedom, more opportunity, and a bet- 
ter life for all our people. We have had set- 
backs on the way—but in the end we have 
always moved forward. 

Now, through point 4, we can help the 
people in the underdeveloped regions to 
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move forward along the same path. We 
can help them to adapt the principles of 
freedom, which have inspired our develop- 
ment, to their own needs and circumstances. 

This is the way for us to live up to our 
ideals as a Nation, and fulfill our destiny as 
the greatest and most favored Republic God 
ever made. 


THOMAS A. TRULOVE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 745) 
for the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, 
postmaster, and Nolen J. Salyards, as- 
sistant postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif., 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

* There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as. follows: 
CONFERENCE REporRT (H. Rept. No. 1706) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
745) for the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, 
postmaster, and Nolen J. Salyards, assistant 
postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif., having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1 and 2. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and 2, which is to restore that which 
was deleted by the Senate as follows: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “and Nolen 
J. Salyards, assistant postmaster, at Ingle- 
wood, California, are” and insert “at Ingle- 
wood, California, is”. 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “and assistant 
postmaster”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “.-n Act for 
the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, 
at Inglewood, California’, and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Peter W. RopDINo, Jr., 
KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Tuomas J. LANE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


H. M. KILcore, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 745) for the 
relief of Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, and 
Nolen J. Salyards, assistant postmaster, at 
Inglewood, Calif., submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The bill as passed the House would relieve 
Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen 
J. Salyards, assistant postmaster, at Ingle- 
wood, Calif., of all liability to refund to the 
United States any funds over and above the 
amount of money collected from Andrew O. 
Benson, Jr., or his sureties, because of his 
embezzlement of Government funds while 
@ clerk at the Inglewood, Calif., post office. 
The Senate amended the bill, striking out 
on page 1, lines 3 and lines 4, “and 
Nolen J. Salyards, assistant postmaster at 
Inglewood, California, are” and inserting “at 
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Inglewood, California, is”; and on page 1, 
line 10, striking out “and assistant post- 
master”; and amended the title. 

The Senate committee at the conference 
receded from these amendments and restored 
the part of the House bill that was deleted 
by the Senate and this was agreed upon. 

PETER W. RopiNno, Jr., 

KENNETH B. KEATING, 

THomMas J. LANE, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. ROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
10 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST HENRY W. 
GRUNEWALD 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I submit a privileged report (H. 
Rept. No. 1748). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the report. 

The Clerk read the report. 

(For House Report No. 1748, see pro- 
ceedings of the House of Tuesday, April 
8, 1952, pp. 3756-3773.) 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 602) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives as to the willful and de- 
liberate refusals of Henry W. Grunewald to 
answer questions and his willful and deliber- 
ate failures to produce books, records, and 
documents before the said Committee on 
Ways and Means, together with all of the 
facts in connection therewith, under seal of 
the House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Henry W. Grunewald 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may care to use to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kinc], chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
the Administration of the Internal Rev- 
enue Laws. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Chairman DovucHTon, has introduced 
House Resolution 602 asking that the 
House certify House Report No. 1748 cit- 
ing Henry W. Grunewald for failures to 
testify and produce records. I should 
like at this time to review the course of 
events which led to that resolution and 
which make it necessary and urgent 
that the House certify that report. 
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The subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man issued subpenas to Henry W. 
Grunewald to appear before the subcom- 
mittee at four separate sessions. 

On each of the occasions when Henry 
W. Grunewald appeared as a witness, he 
was asked questions pertinent to the sub- 
ject of the inquiry and refused to answer 
such questions. He also failed to pro- 
duce the books and records called for by 
the subpenas requiring them. 

In hearings and investigations con- 
ducted by the subcommittee in 1951, par- 
ticularly in November and early Decem- 
ber, and in investigations instituted by 
the subcommittee in connection with 
these hearings, a name which figured 
prominently was that of Henry W. 
Grunewald. Evidence indicated that he 
had lent money to and had other busi- 
ness dealings with Government officials 
who occupied high positions in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Despite being 
neither a lawyer nor accountant nor ad- 
mitted to practice before the Treasury 
Department, his name had been men- 
tioned as a party interested in a variety 
of tax cases before the Bureau. Because 
of the apparent importance of the infor- 
mation which Grunewald could have 
given our subcommittee, subpenas were 
issued directing Grunewald to appear be- 
fore the subcommittee and produce his 
records. 

Grunewald was given four separate op- 
portunities from early December 1951 
until late January 1952 to answer our 
inquiries. He refused to answer any 
questions in regard to the matters I have 
previously mentioned. He indeed refused 
to answer even the simplest questions. 
He made no claim of privilege against 
self-incrimination, even when asked di- 
rectly if he meant to claim such a priv- 
ilege. He would not produce his records. 

Not only was Grunewald’s failure to 
answer contumacious, but he even re- 
fused at one session to acknowledge the 
fact that members were speaking to him, 
He sat in mute contempt of our processes. 

I must also add that the statements 
and conduct of Grunewald’s attorney 
were so impertinent that on one of the 
four occasions it was necessary to have 
him physically expelled from the hearing 
room in order to maintain order. 

It is necessary for the preservation of 
the dignity and effectiveness of the House 
that the report introduced by Mr. 
DovcurTon be certified by the Speaker. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may care to con- 
sume to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Kean]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the minor- 
ity in the King committee is in full ac- 
cord with this action. In fact, the mo- 
tion in the subcommittee for this cita- 
tion was mine. If any man ever was 
in contempt of the Congress, this man 
Henry Grunewald is. If those called 
before investigating committees can get 
away with such behavior without pun- 
ishment, we might as well close up shop. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that sec- 
tions 192, 193, and 194 of title 2 of the 


United States Code be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


192. Refusal of witness to testify: Every 
person who having been summoned as a 
witness by the authority of either House of 
Congress, to give testimony or to produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry be- 
fore either House, or any committee of 
either House of Congress, willfully makes 
default, or who, having appeared, refuses to 
answer any question pertinent to the ques- 
tion under inquiry, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, 
and imprisonment in a common jail for not 
less than 1 month nor more than 12 months. 

193. Privilege of witnesses: No witness is 
privileged to refuse to testify to any fact, 
or to produce any paper, respecting which 
he shall be examined by either House of Con- 
gress, or by any committee of either House, 
upon the ground that his testimony to such 
fact or his production of such paper may 
tend to disgrace him or otherwise render 
him infamous. 

194. Witnesses failing to testify: When- 
ever a witness summoned as mentioned in 
section 192 of this title fails to testify, and 
the facts are reported to either House, the 
President of the Senate or the Speaker of 
the House, as the case may be, shall certify 
the fact under the seal of the Senate or 
House to the district attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to 
bring the matter before the grand jury for 
their action. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. In this 
particular instance I believe I speak for 
the entire committee when I say that 
this is no back-door attempt to punish 
Mr. Grunewald for any alleged wrong- 
doing. We would much rather have his 
cooperation and testimony to the end 
that we might find out certain facts 
about the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
His testimony would serve a legitimate 
legislative purpose. He has refused to 
give us that testimony. As has been said 
by other speakers, his refusal was the 
most flagrant that you could imagine. 

I want to cite just a question or two 
that were asked him. He having been 
before the committee several times with 
his attorney, in this particular instance 
he was without his attorney and we gave 
him an hour to secure an attorney. 

Chairman KInc asked him this ques- 
tion: 

Have you made any effort, Mr. Grunewald, 
to secure counsel other than Mr. Maloney? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Kinc. Do you understand the 
question put to you, Mr. Grunewald? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Chairman Krinc. Have you or have you not 
made any effort since the recess of this com- 
mittee to secure counsel? 

(No answer from the witness.) 


Chairman KING. All right, the photogra- 
phers will stand in recess. 


Then I asked him: 


Mr. Curtis. Mr. Grunewald, why don’t you 
tell us whether or not you have made any 
attempts to get counsel? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. Don’t you have any desire to 
be cooperative in this hearing at all? 

(No answer from the witness.) 
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Mr. Curtis. Are you able to hear what is 
being said, Mr. Grunewald? 

(No answer from the witness.) 

Mr. Curtis. I say, are you able to hear what 
is being said to you? 

(No answer from the witness.) 


In other words, there could never be a 


case more flagrant. 


Mr. Grunewald is 


guilty of contempt of the Congress of the 


United States. 


There seems to be no 


other way than that this matter be re- 
ferred to the United States Attorney for 
such action as he shall determine. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 334, not voting 96, as follows: 


Aandahl 
Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Il. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Angell 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Battle 
Beall 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Bender 
Bennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bentsen 
Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 
Blatnik 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 
Bolling 
Boiton 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Bow 
Bramblett 
Bray 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Budge 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Burton 
Busbey 
Bush 
Butler 
Camp 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Case 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clemente 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 


[Roll No. 55] 


YEAS—334 


Cole, N. ¥. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Deane 
DeGraffenried 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Denton 
Devereux 
D’Ewart 
Dingell 
Dolliver 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Engle 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Fugate 
Fulton 
Furcolo 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 


Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hidlings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Mich, 
Holmes 
Horan 
Howell 
Hunter 
Ikard 
James 
Jarman 
Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C, 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
Kirwan 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lind 
Lovre 
Lucas 
McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
McGuire 
McIntire 
McMillan 
Mack, Wash. 


Edwin Arthur Magee 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 

Halleck 

Hand 

Harden 

Hardy 

Harris 


Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Meader 
Merrow 
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Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morton 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 


Murray, Tenn. 


Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norblad 


O’Brien, Mich. 


O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
O’Toole 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Poage 
Polk 
Potter 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Radwan 


Ramsay 
Rankin 
Reams 
Redden 
Reed, N. ¥. 
Rees, Kans. 
Regan 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Ross 

Sadlak 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, IL. 
Sittler 
Smith, Miss. 


Anderson, Calif. Hope 


Armstrong 
Bailey 
Belcher 
Blackney 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Buckley 
Byrnes 
Carlyle 
Carrigg 
Celier 
Chiperfield 
Combs 
Cox 

Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dollinger 
Dondero 
Doyle 
Eaton 
Fine 
Fisher 
Fiood 
Golden 
Gordon 
Gregory 
Hart 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heller 
Hoffman, Il. 
Holifield 


Hull 
Irving 
Jackson, Calif. 


Jackson, Wash. 


Jonas 

Kee 

acing, Pa. 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lyle 
McDonough 
McGrath 
McKinnon 
McMullen 
McVey 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Il. 
Madden 
Mason 
Miller, Calif, 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Wis. 
Norrell 
O’Brien. Ill, 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Patterson 
Pickett 
Poulson 
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Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanley 
Stigler 
Sutton 
Taber 
Talle 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thompson, 
Mich. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Walter 
Watts 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Wharton 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Idaho 
Woodruff 
Yorty 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—98 


Prouty 
Rains 

Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, U1. 
Rhodes 
Sabath 

St. George 
Sasscer 
Scott, Hardie 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sieminski 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Steed 
Stockman 
Tackett 
Taylor 

Vail 

Velde 

Vorys 

Welch 
Wheeler 
Widnall 
Williams, Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wood, Ga. 
Yates 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Bailey with Mr. Byrnes. 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 
Mr. Mack of Illinois with Mr. Smith of 


Kansas. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sabath with Mr. Golden. 

Sasscer with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Shelley with Mr. Jonas. 

Spence with Mr. McVey. 

Celler with Mr. O’Konski, 

Dollinger with Mr. Eaton. 

Miller of California with Mr. Taylor. 
Madden with Mr. Dondero. 
Machrowicz with Mr. Latham, 
Holifield with Mr. Poulson, 
Gregory with Mr. Prouty. 

Hart with Mrs. St. George. 

Heller with Mr. Hardie Scott. 


Ir. Heffernan with Mr. Sheehan. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McKinnon with Mr. Vorys. 

Gordon with Mr. Widnall. 

O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Vail. 
Rhodes with Mr. Jackson of California, 


Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Chiper- 
field. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. Carrigg. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Fine with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. O’Neill with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington with Mr, 
Anderson of California. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lyle with Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Welch with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Doyle with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. McGrath with Mr. King of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
‘the table. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2800 (A) 
(5) OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 5282) to 
amend section 2800 (a) (5) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from North’ 


Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2800 (a) 
(5) of the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
by deleting the period at the end thereof 
and adding the following: “or to vodka pro- 
duced from pure spirits in the manner au- 
thorized at registered distilleries.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

After line 6, 
section: 

“SEc. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the date of the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of the bill is tc relieve from 
the rectification tax of 30 cents a proof 
gallon imposed by section 2800 (a) (5) 
of the Internal Revenue Code vodka pro- 
duced by rectifiers by treating pure spir- 
its in the same manner as such spirits 
are authorized to be treated in produc- 
ing vodka at registered distilleries. 

The enactment of the bill is required 
to remove a discrimination that now 
exists against domestic rectifiers of 
vodka, who are now required to pay 
a rectification tax of 30 cents a proof 
gallon, although distillers of vodka and 
gin and rectifiers of gin are not subject 
to tax on similar operations. 


insert the following new 
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The Treasury Department reported 
favorably on the bill and the bill was 
reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


STAMP TAX ON CERTAIN DEPOSITS 
OF SECURITIES BY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7230) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to make nontaxable certain 
stock transfers made by insurance com- 
panies to secure the performance of ob- 
ligations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 1802 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by inserting after the third proviso 
thereof the following new proviso: “Provided 
further, That the tax shall not be imposed 
upon any delivery or transfer to a trustee 
ocr public officer, made pursuant to Federal 
or State law to secure the performance of 
an obligation, or upon a redelivery or re- 
transfer of such shares or certificates to the 
transferor, if such delivery, transfer, redeliv- 
ery, or retransfer is accompanied by a cer- 
tificate setting forth the facts:”. 

(b) Section 3481 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby amended by inserting 
after the third proviso thereof the following 
new proviso: “: Provided further, That the 
tax shall not be imposed upon any delivery 
or transfer to a trustee or public officer, 
made pursuant to Federal or State law to 
secure the performance of an obligation, or 
upon a redelivery or retransfer of such in- 
struments to the transferor, if such delivery, 
transfer, redelivery, or retransfer is accom- 
panied by a certificate setting forth the 
facts.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this act shall take effect on the day 
following the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, after “thereof” insert: 
“a colon and.” 

On page 1, line 10, strike out “transferor” 
and insert: “transferor,.” 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “facts:” and 
insert: “facts.” 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “transferor” 
and insert: “transferor,.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of the bill is to exempt from 
transfer tax all deliveries or transfers 
of shares or certificates of stock or of 
bonds to a trustee or public officer, made 
pursuant to a statutory requirement, 


were 
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either Federal or State, to secure the 
performance of an obligation, and a re- 
delivery or retransfer of such shares, 
certificates, or bonds to the transferor, 
if such delivery, transfer, redelivery, or 
retransfer is accompanied by a certifi- 
cate setting forth the facts. 

Under existing law the mere deposit 
of shares or certificates of stock or bonds 
does not result in the imposition of the 
transfer tax, nor does the return of such 
shares or bonds merely deposited with 
another person. Formal transfer of 
legal title, however, under existing law 
results in imposition of the tax even 
though the transfer is made pursuant 
to statutory requirements similar to 
those in which a mere deposit of secu- 
rity is normally sufficient. The pending 
bill would correct this discrimination in 
the application of existing law to essen- 
tially the same kinds of transactions. 

A predecessor bill was favorably re- 
ported, with suggested changes, by the 
Treasury Department. The changes 
suggested by the Treasury Department 
have been incorporated in this bill and 
the bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


IMPORTATION OF RACING SHELLS 
FOR 1952 OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4902) to permit the importation free of 
duty of racing shells to be used in con- 
nection with preparations for the 1952 
Olympic Games. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of enabling athletic teams and associations 
in the United States to acquire racing shells 
with which to prepare for competition in 
the 1952 Olympic Games, including com- 
petitions to determine representatives of 
the United States in such games, the duty 
imposed by paragraph 412 of section 1 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall 
not be applicable with respect to any rac- 
ing shell, which is to be used for such pur- 
pose, entered for consumption or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption during the 
period commencing with the date of enact- 
ment of this act and ending six months 
thereaft.r. Before any racing shell be per- 
mitted to be entered or withdrawn free of 
duty pursuant to this act, the person en- 
tering or withdrawing such racing shell 
shall be required to sign a statement under 
oath that it is to be used for such purpose, 


With the following committee amend. 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the duty imposed by paragraph 412 
of section 1 of the Tariff Act of 1930 shall 
not apply with respect to any racing shell— 

“(1) which is entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption after December 
31, 1951, for the purpose of enabling any 
athletic team or association in the United 
States to prepare for competition in the 
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1952 Olympic Games (including any compe- 
tition to determine representatives of the 
United States in the 1952 Olympic Games) ; 
and 

“(2) with respect to which the person so 
entering or withdrawing has filed with the 
collector of customs a statement under oath 
that such entry or withdrawal was for a 
purpose set forth in clause (1) of this sec- 
tion. 

“Sec. 2. In the case of any racing shell 
entered or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption after December 31, 195i, and 
before the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the first section of this Act shall apply, 
but only if the statement required by clause 
(2) of the first section of this Act is filed 
within one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. If the liquidation of the 
entry or withdrawal has become final under 
section 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930, such 
entry or withdrawal may be reliquidated and 
the appropriate refund of duty may be 
made.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill, as amended, is to 
provide for the free importation of rac- 
ing shells imported to be used for the 
purpose of enabling any athletic team 
or association in the United States to 
prepare for competition in the 1952 
Olympic Games, including competitions 
to determine representatives of the 
United States in such games. 

Similar legislation was enacted to per- 
mit the free importation of racing shells 
just prior to the Olympic Games in 1948. 
The loss of revenue is slight from the 
standpoint of the Federal Government. 
The free importation is important to 
these amateur contestants in the Olym- 
pic Games, 

Both the Treasury Department and 
the Department of State reported favor- 
ably on the bill and the bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 426) making temporary appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
the gentleman from Missouri explain 
this 1esolution. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
in the same situation precisely as we 
were 3 years ago, when just prior to 
the Easter recess the other House re- 
turned our supplemental appropriation 
bill containing material which we did 
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not think we should accept. Accord- 
ingly, at that time, we introduced a 
resolution identical with the resolution 
before us at this time. 

It is necessary that action be taken 
on the pending resolution before the 
Easter recess in order to provide for some 
half dozen agencies which will other- 
wise be unable to meet their payrolls. 

For example, there is the matter of 
support of United States prisoners. We 
cannot meet the April 21 payroll there, 
and it is not subject to budget control. 
They must pay the rate established by 
law on the number of prisoners held, 
and they will be without money for that 
purpose unless this resolution is passed. 

Then there is the Railroad Retirement 
Board, which is without money for sal- 
aries and expenses. They are unable to 
meet their April 15 payroll. Of course, 
the Congress will not be in session at 
that time. 

Also, there is no money available, 
unless this resolution is passed, for serv- 
icemen’s indemnities, the money to meet 
compensation payments due on April 30. 

The Bureau of Public Roads must have 
money before the Congress will be in ses- 
sion again. They have enough for ad- 
ministrative expenses, but they are now 
out of cash for allocation to the States. 
The States must get the money in order 
to take advantage of good weather’as the 
construction season gets under way. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, there must be 
money provided for the transportation 
of the mail. Money must be made avail- 
able to the Post Office Department, as 
they are already out of funds. They 
have been out of funds since the end of 
February. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in order to meet these 
imperative needs, which must be taken 
care of immediately, if at all, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations unanimously 
recommends the adoption of this House 
joint resolution, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. There are a number of 
items in this resolution. No obligation, 
as I understand it, can be incurred be- 
yond what was actually provided in the 
bill as it passed the House. Is that 
correct? 

Mr.CANNON. Thatis right. This is 
the only means of meeting the need. 

Mr. TABER. It is the only way we 
can leave the thing where, if the Senate 
passes this resolution, we can avoid em- 
barrassment on payrolls during the pro- 
posed recess? 

Mr.CANNON. Thatisright. We get 
back too late to meet these needs if this 
resolution is not passed before the recess. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, how long does this extension last? 

Mr.CANNON. To May 31, or the pas- 
sage of a bill taking care of these appro- 
priations, whichever comes first. 

Mr. RANKIN. May 31? 

Mr. CANNON. May 31, or until the 
passage of legislation which will take 
care of the situation, whichever event 
first transpires, 
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Mr. RANKIN. But not beyond May 
31? 

Mr. CANNON. Not beyond May 31. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That there are hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, or out of 
applicable corporate or other revenues, re- 
ceipts, and funds, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the projects or ac- 
tivities for which funds would be made 
available by the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1952 (H. R. 6947, Eighty- 
second Congress), to the extent provided by 
such act and in accord with such provisions 
thereof as relate to expenditure of funds, 
as passed by the House of Representatives 
on March 13, 1952: Provided, That no funds 
provided herein may be used to initiate any 
new project or activity except provision of 
conveyances for disabled veterans as au- 
thorized by the act of October 20, 1951 
(Public Law 187). 

Sec. 2. This act shall remain in effect un- 
til the enactment into law of the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, or 
May 31, 1952, whichever first occurs. 

Sec. 3. Expenditures from appropriations 
and funds made available pursuant to this 
act shall be charged to the applicable ap- 
propriations or funds whenever the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, is en- 
acted into law. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp following those 
made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEocH] earlier today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


RIFLE PRACTICE AND CIVILIAN 
MARKSMANSHIP 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many individual citizens and organiza- 
tions are seriously concerned over the ac- 
tion of the committee in eliminating the 
funds requested by the Department of 
Defense to carry on promotion of rifle 
practice. 

For almost 50 years, the Congress has 
made an annual appropriation to carry 
on the work of the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice and the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship. Come 
pared to a total appropriation of $46,- 
700,000,000, an item of $130,000 is com- 
paratively small, but it represents funds 
needed to make effective use of the $2,- 
000,000 worth of equipment on loan to 
clubs and schools, 
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It has been pointed out to me by Mr. 
John Evans, of Brainerd, Minn., that the 
reduction will be felt most seriously by 
the junior rifle clubs and school pro- 
grams which have given young men 
valuable marksmanship training that 
would otherwise be neglected. 

The United Sportsmen of Minnesota 
have protested the elimination of funds 
because it will seriously cripple all junior 
rifle club activities carried on under the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 

Inasmuch as Congress over the years 
has continued to authorize improvements 
in the program, and since these laws re= 
main in effect today, it seems unwise to 
suddenly eliminate the funds necessary 
to carry them out. In effect, it is re- 
pealing a law by default, a practice not 


consistent with sound legislative process.’ 


The Congress has no evidence of waste 
or extravagance in this item and we cer- 
tainly have many doubts about items 
hundreds of times as large in this bill. 
It is, therefore, worthy of our consicera- 
tion. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I was at a 
meeting of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution at 10 o’clock, 
and I was thereby prevented from an- 
swering the last roll call. Had I been 


present I would have voted for the cita- 
tion of Mr. Grunewald. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorD 
and include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING RE- 
QUESTS TO EXTEND REMARKS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state that hereafter, when there is a 
great deal of business before the House, 
when the time for Members to extend 
their remarks in the REcorp is past there 
will be no more recognition for that pur- 
pose until after the legislative business of 
the day. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1953 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
@ very important bill before us today, 
and a recess is scheduled over Easter. 
It is to be hoped that we can conclude 
this bill not later than tonight. May I 
therefore venture to suggest that dis- 
cussion of extraneous matters be de- 
ferred until after the holiday, when 
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ample opportunity will be afforded to ad- 
dress the House on any other subject 
than that of the bill now before the 
House; that for today debate be limited 
exclusively to the bill under considera- 
tion, in order to expedite its considera- 
tion and permit us to get away early 
enough for Members to reach their 
homes for Easter. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. It is certain that we 
cannot finish this bill if we get into the 
discussion of matters not connected with 
the bill itself. I do not like to see rea- 
sonable discussion of germane amend- 
ments interfered with, but I do think 
we cannot get through unless we are rea- 
sonable about that today. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
made a remarkable record in the last 
two weeks. If we continue that rate of 
progress today we can get this legisla- 
tion over to the Senate and give them 
an opportunity to start on it so as to 
permit the Congress to get away from 
Washington by the first week in July. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7391) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense and related independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7391, 
with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JoHNSoN]. 
Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON: On 
page 10, line 21, strike out ‘$4,520,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,384,400,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Before rising on 
yesterday the Committee agreed to limit 
debate on the entire paragraph and all 
amendments thereto to 30 minutes. The 
Chair on yesterday read the names of 
the 18 Members observed seeking recog- 
nition under the limitation. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. LantarF]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. SuTTon 
yielded the vime allotted him to Mr. 
SIKEs.) 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Brooks 
yielded the time allotted him to Mr, 
SIKES.) 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANTAFF as & 
substitute amendment to the amendment 
offered by Mr. JoHNSON: Page 10, line 21, 


strike out “$4,520,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘$4,519,234,142.” 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, while 
I respect the sincerity of the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. JoHNsON] in pro- 
posing a blanket percentage cut to this 
appropriation, it is nevertheless the duty 
of this Congress to make specific cuts 
which can be supported by facts and 
figures unless we are to be guilty of mak- 
ing reckless and ill-advised cuts which 
might well endanger our national se- 
curity. Proof of the fact that the Ap- 
propriations Committee tried to cut the 
fat from this bill insofar as this item is 
concerned is demonstrated by the cut of 
over $300,000,000 that has already been 
made. 

The proposed substitute amendment 
reduces the appropriation recommended 
by the committee for the Department of 
the Army by $765,858. 

During the course of the Bonner com- 
mittee’s investigation into supply man- 
agement, we found that the Air Force had 
standardized on one size writing paper, 
while the Army kad standardized on an- 
other. I do not recall the exact sizes, but 
for example, the Air Force had approved 
as standard a sheet of paper 8 by 1044. 
The Department of the Army, on the 
other hand, had standardized on a piece 
of paper 814 by 104%. In pursuing the 
reasons for this difference, we found that 
studies had been underway for sometime 
in all of the services on the matter of 
standardizing the different kinds of 
paper being used. The Department of 
the Army is to be complimented for mov- 
ing rapidly in this field to achieve all 
possible economies. On April 2, 1952, 
just last week, the Army put into effect a 
new standardization program. As a re- 
sult of that program, over 170 different 
kinds of paper will be eliminated. This 
will mean maintaining less stock-record 
cards, it will require less warehouse 
space, and it will mean less transporta- 
tion charges. 

According to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Department of the Army has esti- 
mated that, had this plan been in effect, 
they would have saved 2,011,366 pounds 
of paper in the last 11 months alone. 
The Government Printing Office advises 
that the average price for this paper 
would be 15 cents a pound; and there- 
fore, according to the Army’s own figures, 
the plan that they put into effect will 
easily result in a saving of $765,858 dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 

Since that program was not in opera- 
tion at the time the budget estimates 
were submitted, I have prepared an 
amendment in order that the taxpayer 
will receive the benefit of this progres- 
sive economy move on the part of the 
Department of the Army. 

Similar plans are under consideration 
by the Department of the Air Force and 
the Department of the Navy, but I am 
advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that no action has been taken by these 
Departments to put into effect a plan 
similar to the one adopted last week by 
the Army. 

In the hope of expediting action by 
these Departments in this field, I wiil 
offer amendments at the appropriate 
\time to reduce their appropriation by 
the same amount. 

Mr. SUTTON. 
paper? 


Is that bathroom 
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Mr. LANTAFF. No; but I understand 
there is another study being made on 
that by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 
Does any Member have an amendment 
to offer? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Berry] has an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. To this amend- 
ment or to the paragraph? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I believe 


Mr. 


; to the paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIsHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended to address my remarks to an 
amendment proposed to be offered by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr, 
Berry! and I should like, if I may, to fol- 
low the offering of his amendment so 
that I may discuss that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Berry] pre- 
pared to offer his amendment? 

Mr. BERRY. My amendment does 
not apply to this line. It applies to the 
paragraph and it is not in order at this 
particular point. 

Mr. MAHON. We are considering the 
paragraph. I do not see why it would 
not be proper to offer the amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. BERRY. It applies to line 24, 
page 10, and we are now working on line 
al. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state that there is one amendment 
pending to the amendment. That 
amendment must be disposed of before 
we consider another amendment. For 
that reason we will delay taking up the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if it would be in order for those who 
wish to discuss the amendment to the 
amendment, or the substitute, to be now 
recognized. The committee would like 
to be recognized last on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man mean on the one amendment, or on 
all amendments? 

Mr. SIKES. On the Johnson amend- 
ment and the substitute to the Johnson 
amendment or any other amendment to 
that $4,520,000,000 item on line 21, page 
10. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
Members who care to speak on this 
amendment before the Chair puts the 
question? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, our 
subcommittee discussed this mainte- 
nance and operation budget quite care- 
fully, and we feel that the $300,000,000 
we have cut is about as far as we can go. 
Therefore I cannot support the Johnson 
amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of the shortage 
of time, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of my time be transferred 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, frankly, 
the bulk of the fat for all of these items 
is in the operation and maintenance pic- 
ture. I have not the slightest doubt but 
what they can take the cut that is here 
proposed and get along allright. There- 
fore I am going to support the cut. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. In the past 2 days while 
most of us have been sitting here listen- 
ing to the general debate on the ques- 
tion of the passage of this appropriation 
bill, I think we have all heard the sama 
words from the members of the subcom. 
mittee handling this bill and many others 
reiterated time and again, namely, the 
fact that additional savings can be made 
in this appropriation bill, if we will only 
do so, because of great waste and ineffi- 
ciency within the armed services. Ac- 
cordingly I am going to support the 
amendment cffered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Jounson], and I 
hope the other Members of the House 
will do likewise. This is one of the sev- 
eral places where we will be able to effec- 
tuate a substantial saving. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The cut is only $136,- 
000,000, which is comparatively small 
when you consider the huge sum of 
$4,520,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, we 
cannot pinpoint the items of this par- 
ticular section of the bill to which the 
$136,000,000 would apply. Nevertheless, 
we are all confident that there is plenty 
of fat in this $4,500,000,000 allowance. 
Cutting it down will not harm but help 
the armed services, the Army particu- 
larly, and encourage the military services 
to perform their necessary functions 
more efficiently. 

I urge you to get the report of the 
Bonner committee of June 27 on Federal 
supply management in the military 
services, and read the suggestions made 
in thatreport. Those suggestions would, 
if followed, cut out, not $136,000,000, 
but many times that amount for the op- 
eration of the Army. 

Let me remind you that this $4,500,- 
000,000 for just one part of the Army 
appropriations is more than the entire 
annual appropriation for the Federal 
Government, for all of the operations of 
the Federal Government for any year 
prior to 1932, 
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I want to remind the House also that 
this subject of improved business meth- 
ods in the Army is not new. On Decem- 
ber 19, 1944, the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee recommended certain 
specific principles and practices that 
could be adopted by the armed services 
which would result in more efficient op- 
eration and at less cost. I think the re- 
duction will tend to improve the effi- 
ciency of the armed services, because the 
more money they have to throw around 
the more carelessly they throw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKEs]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee has heard the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], who lived with 
this bill 3 months. He knows the bill 
as well as anyone can. He says we 
have gone as deep as we can go. He is 
talking from the same side of the aisle 
as the sponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the House wants to 
cripple—and I said “cripple’—if the 
House wants to cripple the Army, this is 
a good place to do it. The gentleman 
from California has asked for a cut of 
$126,000,000 in maintenance and opera- 
tions, where the committee has already 
cut $300,000,000. The figure did not 
come out as evenly as that. It was 
$299,000,000 plus. We dug into every one 
of the hundred-odd subsections of this 
bill and took money out of every one of 
them. Then we rounded it off by in- 
creasing it a little to make the cut 
$300,000,000. 

We poked away at civilian personnel, 
mobilization reserve, and at mainte- 
nance, and we cut all of them. Please 
bear in mind, if you will, just what the 
maintenance and operation program 
provides for. It is exactly what the name 
implies. It provides for the maintenance 
of Army facilities, weapons, roads, equip- 
ment, buildings, installations. 

You know what happens when you let 
a roof go too long without repair. You 
know what happens when you let a build- 
ing go too long without repainting it. 
You know what happens when you let a 
bad bearing in your car go without re- 
pair. It costs a lot more money than if 
you had kept up maintenance currently. 
That same thing applies throughout the 
Military Establishment. 

This appropriation includes all train- 
ing activities. You certainly realize that 
training is essential to our service. It 
includes all of the supply activities. Sup- 
ply activities keep the men supplied with 
equipment, with food, with guns and am- 
munition. All of that is in this section 
that you are proposing to cut so dras- 
tically. 

Do you want to limit medical atten- 
tion for the men in Korea? You could 
do that under the Johnson amendment, 
because medical supplies and transporta- 
tion of medical supplies are in the sec- 
tion. 

Now, where is the fat? Everybody 
says, “Cut the fat.” Where is it? I 
asked the gentleman from California 
when he offered his amendment on yes- 
terday to point out the places where he 
would make the cut, and he did not do 
it. He said there was waste in an instal- 
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lation near his home town. That is a 
general statement which does not help 
the committee. We need and we would 
welcome information on waste that is 
specific. 

I feel that the sponsor of this amend- 
ment should be able to point out specific 
places where cuts should be made. He 
is a member of the great Committee on 
Armed Services, and I have the highest 
admiration and personal friendship for 
him, but on yesterday he said that the 
Reds have no production line of any con- 
sequence, that we have nothing to fear 
from the Reds. I wonder, Mr. Chair- 
man, what our Air Force in MIG alley 
would think of that statement, because 
every day those men fly they are outnum- 
bered by first-class Red jet fighter planes. 
I wonder where those MIGs are coming 
from? 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
require the Army to operate at reduced 
efficiency and without in any way in- 
creasing its combat readiness position 
for bigger emergencies, and in some ways 
it would limit the combat effectiveness 
it now has. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
Lantaff substitute. My colleague from 
Florida has pointed to a specific place 
where it appears a cut may be reasonable 
and where money can be saved. That 
is the sort of thing the committee wel- 
comes. We welcome the help of the 
membership in pointing out specific 
places where cuts can properly and safe- 
ly be made. Frankly, I think his cut goes 
too deep when we consider the over-all 
amount of paper that is to ke bought, 
but I am going to take a chance on it, 
and I am supporting the Lantaff substi- 
tute. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it the gentleman’s 
position that the committee has already 
cut maintenance and operation by 
$300,000,000, and that we cannot safe- 
ly cut it more, yet in view of the specific 
proposal of the Lantaff substitute, the 
gentleman and the committee will vote 
for the substitute, and ask the commit- 
tee to accept the Lantaff substitute in 
lieu of the Johnson amendment? The 
Johnson amendment will cripple the 
Army. 

Mr. SIKES. That is exactly the po- 
sition of the committee. In all sincerity 
we cannot take the Johnson amendment 
without seriously jeopardizing two of 
the major functions in the Army. If you 
want to cripple the Army, this is the 
place to doit. Your vote on this amend- 
ment, and there is going to be a yea and 
nay vote on it, if it is adopted here, is 
going to determine how you stand on 
keeping in readiness the men who are 
fighting our battles in Korea, and on 
whom we may have to depend in a much 
bigger theater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. LANnTAFF]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. LAntTAFrF) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 60. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JOHNSON 
and Mr. LANTAFF. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported there were—ayes 
79, noes 94, 

So the substitute was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Berry: On page 
10, line 24, strike out the words “or cloth- 
ing” and insert in lieu thereof a comma 
and the following: “clothing or wool 
(whether in the form of fabric or yarn or 
contained in fabric, materials, or manufac- 
tured articles;” and on page 11, line 3, insert 
after “articles of food or clothing” the fol- 
lowing: “or any form of wool.” 


(Mr. JENSEN, Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
and Mr. LeCompte by unanimous con- 
sent yielded their time to Mr. BErry.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Dakota is recognized for 
624 minutes. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. 


Chairman, this 


amendment is offered in an effort to 
clarify and spell out in direct language 
the provision that domestic wool, includ- 
ing angora and mohair, must be used 
by the Armed Forces in preference to 


imported wool so long as it is available. 

It is simply a clarifying measure to 
accomplish what the Appropriations 
Committee is trying to do in the Buy 
American provision of this act. It spells 
out one of the ingredients of clothing— 
namely wool—and gives the domestic 
product preference over imported wool. 

To show you the need for such an 
amendment, I call your attention to the 
wording of the bill itself. On page 10, 
line 22, it provides “that no part of this 
or any other appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available for the pro- 
curement of any article of food or cloth- 
ing not grown or produced in the United 
States or its possessions.” 

This provision in the bill is placed here 
for the protection of American industry 
and labor. It is a good provision; it 
should be included in all defense appro- 
priation laws, because it helps to build 
up the American industry which must 
pay the bill for American defense. It 
follows very closely the Buy American 
Act now on the statute books. 

To point out the similarity of the word- 
ing in the buy American provision of 
this bill and the wording of the Buy 
American Act passed March 3, 1933, I 
quote from title 41, section 10A, of the 
original Buy American Act, which reads 
in part as follows: 

Only such manufactured articles, mate- 
rials, and supplies as have been manufac- 
tured in the United States substantially all 
from articles, materials, or supplies mined, 
produced, or manufactured, as the case may 
be, in the United States, shall be acquired for 
public use. 
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Now that is good—that is as it 
should be—certainly when taxpayers’ 
money is used to buy food and clothing 
for public use, American produced food 
and clothing should be given first pref- 
erence. 

But, in spite of the law-—that is not 
being done. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the in- 
terpretation of the Buy American Act, 
wherein the Armed Forces circumvents 
the law, so far as wool is concerned. The 
section of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation 6-103 reads as follows: 

The Buy American Act applies to raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products. How- 
ever, in the case of manufactured products, 
the Buy American Act applies to the end 
product itself and to the components directly 
furnished for that end product but does not 
apply to supplies that are used in the manu- 
facture of any such component; for example, 
in the procurement of clothing, the law 
would apply to the clothing itself and to the 
cloth used in the manufacture of such cloth- 
ing but would not apply to the yarn used 
in the manufacture of the cloth. 


In other words, by a strained inter- 
pretation, the military is evading the 
intent of Congress and is deliberately 
permitting foreign wool to be imported 
and used in the yarn from which the 
cloth is made and into which the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars are being poured 
by the millions. This defense spending 


is going into foreign products to the 
exclusion of a superior domestic product 
and is putting out of business one of the 
large group of taxpayers upon which 
this Nation must depend to pay the de- 


fense tax bill—and I refer to the wool 
producers of America. 

Believe it or not, at this very moment 
there is a group of men at work in the 
Agriculture Department downtown, set- 
ting up a wool-subsidy program to save 
the American wool producer. 

Think of it. Here in a nation which 
uses more than a billion pounds of wool 
each year—yet produces less than one- 
fourth of that annual consumption—the 
American taxpayer is being asked to sub- 
sidize the sheep industry to keep it from 
being forced out of business. What kind 
of sense is that—subsidizing domestic 
wool and throwing our markets open to 
foreign imports? 

This amendment is a policy amend- 
ment. It will decide whether Congress 
wishes to crucify the American sheep- 
man, stockman, and farmer who pro- 
duce the domestic wool, on the cross of 
international trade or whether it will 
protect him the same as the other pro- 
ducer of food and clothing is protected. 
The amendment is absolutely necessary 
to prohibit the armed services from cir- 
cumventing the Buy American provision 
of this appropriation bill the same as 
they are circumventing the very definite 
provisions of the Buy American Act. 

Certainly, we must protect American 
industry and labor through the Buy 
American provision of this defense ap- 
propriation bill, but we must, at the same 
time, protect our wool industry. The 
bill provides that the Army buy food and 
clothing grown or produced in the United 
States so long as it is available. This 
amendment simply requires that the 
clothing be made from domestic wool so 
long as that domestic wool is available, 
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Is that not fair? Is that not just? 
Is that not American? 

This amendment is in accord with a 
bill which I introduced in the House, 
H. R. 6520, introduced February 11, 1952, 
which provides that “notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, wool pur- 
chased or procured by or for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard shall be wool produced in the 
United States or its territories or pos- 
sessions so long as such wool is avail- 
able.” The bill then defines wool to in- 
clude processed and reused wool whether 
in the form of fiber or yarn or contained 
in fabrics, materials, or manufactured 
articles. 

The wool price in America is at a seri- 
ously low ebb and it is time that some- 
thing is done in an American way to 
bolster that wool price. 

The problem so far as wool is con- 
cerned began following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea when the Govern- 
ment announced that they intended to 
procure huge supplies of wool for mili- 
tary use and, at the same time, to build 
up Government stockpiles. This would, 
in itself, not have been serious, but the 
figures announced by the military were 
so fantastic that all wool markets in the 
world reveled at the prospect and imme- 
diately the price of wool started to climb 
to unprecedented heights. 

The fact is that here in the United 
States we produce only 25 percent of the 
wool that is consumed in America. In 
other words, the annual domestic wool 
consumption is in excess of a billion 
pounds, whereas the annual domestic 
wool production is not more than 252 
million pounds. The result is that three- 
fourths of the wool consumption comes 
from other countries, 

With the staggering orders announced 
by our Defense Department, every man- 
ufacturer immediately began to bid for 
available wool. Foreign markets ad- 
vanced about 235 percent between June 
1950 and March 1951. 

‘The same thing happened here in the 
United States except that it was even 
more accelerated by virtue of the fact 
that some of the announcements by the 
Government indicated that we would 
need such a huge quantity of wool that 
it might be necessary to curtail the use 
of wool for civilian purposes. This led 
to scare buying by every branch of the 
wool business from the raw product 
through not only the finished product 
but even the retailer on Main Street who 
sold the goods. Many of the retailers 
purchased more than a year of inven- 
tory, fearing it might be the last they 
could buy for some time. 

In spite of the fact that large con- 
tracts were placed with manufacturers 
for woolen materials for military pur- 
poses, there has been a limited amount 
of stockpiling of finished goods and there 
was very little stockpiling of raw wool by 
the Government itself. Figures indicate 
that the present stockpile is below 10 
million pounds. 

Apparently without reason, after driv- 
ing the price of wool on the domestic and 
world market to the highest recorded 
price in history, the Government com- 
pletely withdrew from the market early 
last spring with the result that the bot- 
tom dropped out of the price, 
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To add insult to injury, the Office of 
Price Stabilization stepped in and placed 
a ceiling on wool far below the price that 
existed on the day that the ceiling was 
established. Since then, the OPS has 
again reduced the ceiling by 20 percent. 

In other words, the present demoral- 
ized condition of the wool market is due 
entirely to Government policies, includ- 
ing the policy of the State Department 
on reciprocal trade, including the ruin- 
ous scare buying resulting from military 
procurement announcements and the 
withdrawal from the market, after driv- 
ing the price to an unreasonable height, 
and including political manipulation in 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 

The result has been that the market 
price of wool has declined, between the 
last of March and the last of September 
1951, more than the highest price ever 
received for wool by our manufacturers 
in the entire history of the country. 

In my home state of South Dakota, 
for instance, from February 15 to March 
25, 1951, many of our wool growers were 
offered prices ranging from $1.40 to $1.55 
per pound. The same wool today has a 
value of not to exceed 60 cents per pound. 
This means a decline of 95 cents per 
pound during a 6-month period. Never 
in the history of the wool business in 
South Dakota have our growers received 
more than 75 cents per pound and this 
only for a short time during World War 
I. Yet in 6 months the price dropped 
more than 95 cents. 

One of the serious results of so drastic 
a reduction in wool prices is the fact that 
the price of lambs and mutton have fol- 
lowed the price of wool. 

As I indicated before today, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is setting up a 
wool subsidy program to save the Ameri- 
can wool producer. No subsidy program 
is needed. All that the sheepman asks 
is a fair market price. All he asks is 
reasonable protection from his market 
being flooded with wool imports and from 
Government meddling. 

All the producer asks is that he be 
placed in the same category as other 
American industries and that when his 
tax money is spent for wool for military 
and public use, that it first be spent for 
domestic wool, so long as that wool is 
available for such purposes, 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. Very briefly. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee considers this is a clarifying 
amendment; it has no objection to the 
amendment. If the gentleman wants to 
save some of the time of the committee, 
we are willing to accept his amendment. 

Mr. BERRY. The committee accepts 
the amendment? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, FISHER] is recognized. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Berry amendment. I 
had in mind a similar one, and Iam glad 
the gentleman from South Dakota, who 
is a leading exponent in this House of the 
legitimate rights of wool growers, has 
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offered this clarifying amendment, and 
am pleased that the committee has rec- 
ognized the justification for its adoption. 

For the record, however, I should like 
to point out that this amendment is de- 
signed to do that which was contemplat- 
ed in the so-called Buy American Act 
with respect to armed services procure- 
ment of clothing. It was the intention 
of the Congress that that act apply to 
raw materials, and the act so stated. 
Yet, we find in section 6-103-1 of the 
Armed Services Regulation on the sub- 
ject, an interpretation is made which 
completely nullifies that law as it applies 
to wool. Here are the words of the regu- 
lation to which I have referred: 

The Buy American Act applies to raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products. How- 
ever, in the case of manufactured products, 
the Buy American Act applies to the end 
product itself and to the components di- 
rectly furnished for that end product, but 
does not apply to supplies that are used in 
the manufacture of any such component; 
for example, in the procurement of cloth- 
ing, the law would apply to the clothing 
itself and to the cloth used in the manu- 
facture of the cloth. 


Although the Buy American Act re- 
fers to raw materials, the interpretation 
by the armed services is, in effect, that 
wool is not a raw material. Wool is a 
raw material, and the Berry amendment 
will serve to clarify the intention of the 
Congress in that regard. 

Mr. Chairman, the term “wool” in- 
cludes mohair from Angora goats. That 
interpretation has been so applied on 
occasions by the Department of Agri- 
culture. It was so defined in the Wool 


Products Labeling Act, where the defini- 
tion of wool is given thus: 


The term “wool” means the fiber from the 
fleece of the sheep or lamb, or hair of the 
Angora goat. 


It will be recalled, too, that in 1938 
and 1939 when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation set up a nonrecourse loan 
program and allocated $50,000,000 for 
wool, at the same time $10,000,000 was 
allocated for mohair under the same 
program. It was not used, but allocat- 
ed. I mention that to illustrate the fact 
that mohair has always been considered 
hand in hand with wool. Therefore, the 
wool referred to in the Berry amend- 
ment is intended to include mohair in 
connection with any interpretation of 
the Berry amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 

For necessary expenses of basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, evaluation, and de- 
velopment, including maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, lease and operation of facilities and 
equipment, not otherwise provided for; 
$450,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that I deeply appreciate the pains- 
taking job performed by the members 
of the Subcommittee on Armed Forces 
in the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill for 1953, H. R. 8371. However, 
I am sorry to see the elimination of the 
funds requested for the promotion of 
rifle practice in the amount of $130,000. 

The National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice was established by Con- 
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gress in 1903 on the recommendation of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. From 
that time on it has been a traditional 
and continuous policy of Congress to 
encourage rifle marksmanship training 
for American boys and for all able-bodied 
male citizens capable of bearing arms in 
time of war or national emergency. 

The appropriation item of $130,000 
does not supply any ammunition, arms, 
or equipment free of charge. This 
money merely provides the funds re- 
quired to account for the several millions 
of dollars worth of arms, target frames, 
and range equipment now on loan to 
civilian rifle clubs and secondary schools 
and for the handling of the sale of spare 
parts, target materials, and similar items 
to such clubs and patriotic individuals 
who believe that rifle marksmanship is 
a necessary adjunct of national defense. 
In my opinion, the small item of $130,000 
should be left in the budget, at least until 
further study is given to the effects 
Which the committee’s cut will have on 
the entire civilian marksmanship pro- 
gram. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARMY STOCK FUND 

For additional working capital for the 
Army stock fund, established pursuant to 
section 405 of the National Security Act, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 172), $140,000,000: 
Provided, That stocks procured with funds 
appropriated for clothing and equipage dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952 may be transferred to 
said fund. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BoNNER: On 


page 15, line 13, strike out all of lines 13 
through line 19. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to do what we in the 
various committees of the House who 
have been looking into the duplication 
of expenditures in the armed services 
have been endeavoring to bring to pass, 

The Army in title 3 of this bill, page 15, 
under the heading “Army stock funds,” 
is requesting an appropriation of $140,- 
000,000 for the establishment of a stock 
fund—working-capital fund—for the 
financing of procurement and sales of 
items to the services of the Department 
of the Army. 

There is a great deal of merit in the 
use of stock funds for fast-moving items 
that are used by several services which 
are financed from different appropria- 
tions. 

However, there is at the present time 
a great duplication in the common stocks 
in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Bonner subcommittee has facts to prove 
that in the Navy general stocks system 
there are some 66,000 common fast-mov- 
ing items. These items are duplicated 
over 90 percent in the Army general 
stocks. The Navy already has a stock 
fund, called the Navy stock fund, which 
is approximately $1,400,000,000. This 
fund is used generally for the financing 
of common items. The stock under this 
fund turns over about once a year. It 
should turn three to four times. 

In the practices of commercial busi- 
ness establishments handling this type 
of item, if the stocks in the warehouse 
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do not turn over but once a year the 
business would go busted. It is the prac- 
tice of good business, it is good business 
practice that stock should revolve and 
turn over and not stay dormant. The 
stocks now in the Navy stockpile and 
warehouses would be better handled and 
it would facilitate a better distribution 
of the stock to have these stocks rotate 
faster. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. It would keep the stocks 
fresh and clean and we would not have 
so much waste at the end and we would 
not be where we are. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman has 
made an intelligent contribution which 
I and others appreciate. When you take 
the interest on a billion-dollar stock and 
consider it you have something to think 
about. 

The Secretary of Defense, under the 
National Security Act, as amended, is 
directed to eliminate unnecessary over- 
lapping and duplication in the procure- 
ment, storage, and distribution fields. It 
is my firm opinion, and that of my sub- 
committee, that the present Navy stock 
fund is of sufficient size to finance the 
procurement, storage, and distribution of 
common-use items in all the services and 
Departments of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Secretary Lovett issued a directive on 
July 17, 1951, wherein he promised to 
make studies to determine the feasibility 
of having one service procure, stock, and 
distribute common items to all the serv- 
ices. The test under way with respect to 
medical items at Alameda, Calif., is prov- 
ing that this can be done. General Mc- 
Narney, Chairman of the Defense Man- 
agement Committee, apprised the Bon- 
ner subcommittee that common depots 
are practical for common items for all 
the services. Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, an 
outstanding authority on supply man- 
agement, has long advocated common 
depots for common items. 

Iam confident that it can be done, and 
my amendment would stop the appro- 
priation of additional funds to the sepa- 
rate Departments until the Secretary of 
Defense has fully complied with the in- 
tent of the National Security Act and 
demonstrated that additional money is 
needed after the single service assign- 
ments have been made in the common 
areas of supply. 

Until these projects demonstrate that 
he needs additional money, this money 
should not be appropriated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman fiom North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Single service assign- 
ments have been made in the common 
area of supply. The Secretary issued 
a directive that a study should be made 
to determine whether additional moneys 
should be appropriated until it was 
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proved that certain assignments in the 
supply system did not work. 

Let me refer you to the testimony of 
Admiral Fox as to Navy stocks. On page 
45 in our hearings Admiral Fox, in an- 
swer to my question, said: 


Mr. Bonner. Admiral Fox, will you outline 
for the subcommittee, for background pur- 
poses, the Navy supply management system? 

Admiral Fox. Material is broken down into 
two accounts: (1) A revolving fund, the 
naval stock fund, in which common items 
in common demand throughout the Navy 
are procured and actually sold to the requir- 
ing activities. 


This service can render the same iden- 
Further, he 


tical service to the Army. 
Says: 

Of this, the naval stock account, or the 
revolving account is $1,016,000,000. 


Again there is this testimony: 

Mr. Bonner. Could you store and issue 
Army Air Force items? 

Captain RANNEY. If space were available; 
yes. 


There is your answer. They say they 
can doit. The Navy has a splendid sys- 
tem functioning in this field and it 
should be made to revolve more. 

Here is an additional question: 

Mr. BoNnNeER. By checking previously you 
have a duplication in quartermaster items, 
That percentage was—— 

Admiral Fox. In excess of 90 percent. 


The Navy has an excess cf 96 percent 
of these items in their stock which the 
Army uses and is asking this $140,000,000 
to stockpile, and the stocks turn over 
once a year. With the Army using them, 
the stock would revolve two or three 
times a year. It is absolutely a dupli- 
cation that the Unification Act was in- 
tended to eliminate. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON., I think our distin- 
guished chairman will also remember 
that when we were in Germany we found 
out that in order for a company or a 
platoon to get 1 can of paint it took 
135 cans of paint piled up in this stock- 
pile, with all the safety factors that have 
been allowed in there for common-use 
items, which could be procured locally 
even in Germany if they had to. There 
is just a lot of fat and I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is well taken and 
should be passed. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. He has done 
splendid work in this field and in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BROWNSON. A correction: 335 
cans of paint. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fine] asked this ques- 
tion: 

General, what kind of a basis for going for- 
ward do you think is proper in the common 
supply field? 

General McNarney. I think the Navy’s 
system is very good. 

Mr. FINE. Well, if single service assigne 
ment procurement and distribution is feasi- 
ble for certain items, don’t you think all such 
items could be put in a common depot? 


General McNarney. Certainly, if they are 
common items. 
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Certainly they can function, and func- 
tion well. Now, with the testimony of 
the outstanding leaders of the supply 
system of the Army and the Navy that 
I have quoted here in these hearings, 
what can you do? What is your answer 
to this? Do you want to come up here 
and put $140,000,000 in something that 
can be eliminated? Do you want to 
build up this great octopus larger and 
larger? That is what is the matter. 
That is what the trouble was after the 
last world war. You had these supplies 
scattered in Army depots, Navy depots, 
and every other depot. I am referring 
to items that are used in your home, that 
are used in any place that a human being 
has to have service. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment actually save any- 
thing? You have to furnish clothes, 
you have to furnish medical supplies, 
How are you going to save money? 

Mr. BONNER. I can only say to my 
dear friend this: The more you give these 
people to spend in different departments 
and sections the more you are going to 
have left over, the more indiscretion you 
are going to have in purchasing, stock- 
ing, and distributing. If there is any 
merit in economy, economy is spelled 
out here. 

Mr. DURHAM. WhatI do not under- 
stand is how in the end result you are 
going to save much except in the han- 
dling charges, because you have to have 
money to supply the clothes, medical 
supplies, and everything else or you do 
not have an army. 

Mr. BONNER. What do you think the 
interest on a billion dollarsis? The first 
thing you know you will have a billion 
dollars in the Army revolving fund. You 
already have a billion dollars in the Navy 
revolving fund, and it turns over only 
once a year. That stock with the Army 
using it would turn over at least twice 
a year. There is no answer toit. It is 
a splendid amendment. I think if the 
House wants to practice good, sound 
economy you can adopt this amendment 
and save $140,000,000. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes, the last 3 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. DurHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like very much to oppose my good friend 
from North Carolina, who has been doing 
what in my opinion is one of the finest 
jobs in this House in trying to reduce 
the expenditures of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. In that I concur 
generally, but when we face something 
that is realistic I think it is a little differ- 
ent picture. 

I have merchandised for 30 years. The 
gentleman points out here that the Army 
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can do business like an ordinary $100,000 
business operation. I normally agree 
with him that the turn-over in stock 
should be around four times a year if you 
expect to make money and stay in busi- 
ness; otherwise, you cannot do it. 

The situation is comparable here to 
stockpiling strategic materials or any- 
thing else. It is about the same thing. 
The biggest complaint I had, and I know 
every Member on the floor of this House 
had it, in the beginning of this Korean 
war situation was on these fundamental 
items like clothing. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. There is no such ma- 
terial in this. 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes, there is. It in- 
cludes everything, because you include 
clothing, you include medical supplies, 
you include everything else. The whole 
thing is involved in this section. 

I agree that medical supplies can be 
turned over four times a year, but in.my 
State of North Carolina you contract for 
clothing 6, 8, and 12 months ahead of 
the time for delivery and then stock the 
warehouses of this country. That is not 
something that is thrown away. The 
only thing I can see if we do away with 
this revolving fund is the fact that we 
might do away with increasing the help 
we would have to put in there to furnish 
the Army the material. In my opinion, 
we would not save a dime. It would be 
more expensive to the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CurtTIs]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this amend- 
ment. As a member of the Bonner sub- 
committee, we have been studying this 
problem for well over a year. I feel that 
right here is exactly where we can cut off 
some fat. We are talking now about 
dead inventory—inventory that is stuck 
in the warehouses or put away in the 
pipe line somewhere and actually is not 
material that is necessary. It is not 
short-supply material, material, for ex- 
ample, that we do not have available in 
this country as is the case in some of 
this stockpiling that we talk about. We 
are talking solely of dead inventory. In 
going into this tremendous supply sys- 
tem of the Armed Forces, you will find 
there are pools and cushions all over the 
place, and all of them are seeking to do 
the same thing, to guard us against con- 
tingencies. And we just have too many 
guards against these contingencies here. 
That is exactly where the fat is, and here 
is exactly where you can cut off $140,- 
000,000 of fat. I hope the committee will 
see fit to adopt this amendment. It is 
just another one of those cushions that 
we heard about yesterday, and we have 
too many cushions in this whole appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
supporting the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bon- 
NER]. We have been fussing around 
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here discussing economy, If there is no 
saving when you reduce the number of 
storage points, especially when all of 
them have surpluses, then I do not know 
where you could make a reduction and 
effect a saving. We have the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force and the Marines all 
buying the same article or item, so that 
there are four different storage places, 
all having surplus—four surpluses of the 
same common item. The more you re- 
duce the surpluses, and at the same time 
adequately supply the services, the great- 
er is the service being rendered and, at 
the same time, more efficiently and 
economically. 

My own investigation of some of the 
Defense Department procurement prac- 
tices, as well as testimony before the 
Hébert subcommittee, which I was priv- 
ileged to hear, has proved conclusively 
that there is little or no unification in 
this regard in the armed services. 

Some of the revelations made were so 
startling as to be almost unbelievable. 
Enormous surpluses of the same items by 
each branch of the services—each oper- 
ating and buying blindly and independ- 
ently of the others—have resulted in 
piling up not only unneeded supplies, but 
excessive costs as well. And that is not 
all. Huge quantities of these surpluses 
have finally found their way, at a price 
of a few cents on the dollar cf original 
cost to the taxpayers, into the hands of 
speculators, who have made enormous 
profits while the public took the heavy 
loss. 

Even worse, large quantities of the sup- 
plies and commodities stockpiled in the 
numerous warehouses were allowed to de- 
teriorate to the point where they were 
fit only for the junkpile or the dump. 

There is but one way to put a stop to 
this ruinous practice and that is com- 
plete unification of armed services pro- 
curement which this amendment, I am 
convinced, would serve to bring about in 
a great degree. 

I think the time has come when an 
amendment of this kind, which does not 
disturb anything, but which does bring 
about economy, should be supported by 
the House of Representatives. I am go- 
ing to vote for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BRownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner]. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, he is in 
a@ position to know the savings that can 
be effected by the elimination of exces- 
sive stockpiling of fast moving items. 

This Army stock fund was originally 
set up by the Secretary of Defense on 
October 4, 1950, with an initial transfer 
of $200,000,000 from the transfer of the 
prior year’s unexpended balances. The 
fund serves to provide a revolving fund 
of working capital to finance the pro- 
curement and supply of inventories of 
clothing and equipage for which the 
Quartermaster General has supply re- 
sponsibility and is limited to use within 
the depot system within the continental 
limits of the United States. 
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Bearing in mind the fact that during 
the year 1951, $200,000,000 was made 
available for initial purchases by the 
fund—and made available entirely from 
the prior year’s unexpendable balance— 
I say to you, this transfer method of fi- 
narcing should continue and I further 
say to you that the $140,000,000 appro- 
priation is not needed. 

What does the Army want to do with 
this fund? I refer you to the hearings, 
part III, Department of the Army appro- 
priations for 1953. The reason that the 
Department of the Army wishes to add 
$140,000,000 to the present total capital- 
ization listed as $1,294,500,000 is to aug- 
ment the reserve stocks and the Depart- 
ment of Defense duck and webbing pool. 
Forty million dollars included in this re- 
quest is to provide additional working 
capital for the Defense Department’s 
duck and webbing pool. This is in addi- 
tion to the $2,960,000 provided for the 
duck and webbing pool for 1952. 

In enumerating this, I do not wish to 
criticize or deprecate the functioning of 
the Defense Department’s duck and web- 
bing pool which offers, to the best of my 
knowledge, a splendid example of effec- 
tive and efficient purchasing involving 
almost total cooperation between the 
three Armed Forces. 

The investigating activities of the 
Bonner subcommittee, on which I am 
privileged to serve, have been charac- 
terized by an attention to underlying 
and fundamental causes rather than by 
attempts to deal with the symptoms of 
our supply management disorders in an 
effort to secure publicity. Our chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr., 
Bonner], is absolutely right when he 
points out that the use of stock funds, 
such as these, has merit only when these 
funds are used for the purchase of fast- 
moving items which are used by several 
services and financed from different ap- 
propriations. As he pointed out, the 
Navy now has a similar stock fund of 
approximately $1,400,000,000 which is 
turning over at the rate of about once 
a year. Of the 66,000 common supply 
items supplied by the Navy, 90 percent 
are also stocked by the Army and a very 
big percentage by the Air Force with 
both the Army and Air Force drawing 
from the same pools as the Army and 
the Navy, turnover is bound to be in- 
creased and savings to the taxpayers 
will inevitably result. The unification 
of these stock funds for fast-moving 
common-use items will also necessitate 
a rapid development in the Munitions 
Board standardization and cataloging 
program which is lagging seriously at the 
present time. 

There seems to be a large group in 
both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government who believe 
that big government can successfully 
defy all sound principles of business 
management and still operate effective- 
ly. Thisis simply not so. It is as ridicu- 
lous an assumption as to believe that 
frost which killed the crops on one side 
of the road would leave those on the 
other side of the road untouched be- 
cause they grew on Federal land. 

As a small-business man, I have 
learned the hard way that there is an al- 
ternative to increasing capitalization to 
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maintain inventories. That alternative, 
which every small-business man must 
employ today in this period of inflation, 
is a simple one. That alternative is to 
increase turn-over and thereby reduce 
investment in inventory with its attend- 
ant administrative, personnel, interest, 
insurance, and depreciation costs. 

At the end of World War II, not in- 
cluding subsistence or petroleum prod- 
ucts, our Army had an inventory of 
$31,581,000,000 left in the supply pipe- 
line. During the 4 years of that war ef- 
fort, $31,581,000,000 worth of supplies 
were consumed. These figures were 
given me by the Department of the 
Army. 

Do you realize what that means? It 
means that we junked, scrapped, sold at 
bargain prices, and gave away almost as 
much supplies as we used during the 
entire war effort. I am not naive, and 
I served long enough during that war to 
know that war is waste. I also served 
long enough during that war to realize 
that the military places a premium on 
procuring things in adequate quantities 
and has little censure for the supply offi- 
cer who has too much on hand. I think 
it is very important to notice that many 
of the World War II veterans on the 
floor of this House are joining with their 
World War I colleagues and are intro- 
ducing and supporting amendments to 
cut back this Defense Department 
budget. They are following this course 
of action because they know from their 
own experience that the Defense Depart- 
ment can sustain a 10-percent to 15-per- 
cent cut without eliminating nearly all 
of the padding which is written into 
tables of organization and equipment, 
safety factors, and duplication of ac- 
tivity. 

As an example of this padding let me 
quote an instance to you which was pre- 
sented by the united Army Air Force in 
Europe while the Bonner subcommittee 
was conducting its recent world-wide 
hearings on supply management—a trip 
which I predict will be known after to- 
day as the junket that saved a billion 
dollars. In order for an Air Force unit 
in Germany to be supplied with one can 
of paint a day it maintains 335 cans of 
paint in the pipeline stretching back to 
the United States. The using unit in 
Germany maintains a slack of a 15-day 
supply plus a 5-day safety factor. The 
base supply in Germany maintains a 30- 
day slack plus a 15-day safety factor. 
The United States Air Force depot in 
Germany maintains a 90-day supply plus 
a 45-day safety factor. The depot in 
the United States maintains a 90-day 
supply plus a 45-day safety factor. Add 
these up ana you will iind 225 days of 
supply plus a 110 days of safety factor, 
or 335 days of supply maintained in this 
common supply pipeline at any given 
time. 

I am prepared to understand a 50- 
percent safety factor on items such as 
ammunition, gasoline, or technical sup- 
plies, but I cannot understand the desire 
to build up virtually dead inventory on 
common supply items. Take the exam- 
ple of the paint. In case shipping facil- 
ities to Europe develop, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that paint could be procured 
from the continent civilian economies 
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and it is furthermore very doubtful 
that a war would be lost because of a 
shortage of paint for a short period of 
time. 

This does not happen only with paint. 
The Army quartermaster has 3,000,000 
bars of soap stockpiled in Europe. For 
every bar they issue, they need between 
240 and 300 bars of soap in the pipeline. 
It happens with paper. It happens with 
office equipment. It happens with many 
nonessential items, too. In Germany, I 
felt compelled to tell General Middle- 
swart during a hearing with the Bonner 
subcommittee, “General Middleswart, 
this committee has toured now over two- 
thirds of the way around the world, has 
inspected many military installations, 
and speaking only for myself, I have 
been very impressed by the highly 
mechanized system of warehouses, bar- 
racks, mimeographing machines, IBM 
machine records units, and special serv- 
ices facilities with which we are pre- 
pared to fight a war.” I sincerely hope 
that if war does come that our enemy 
will be gracious enough to fight us by 
using this same type luxury equipment, 
because if they are so old fashioned to 
use planes, tanks, guns, and ships, I am 
afraid we will not show up too well. 

We have seen in our travels with the 
Bonner subcommittee, expensive dead 
stocks in expensive warehouses all over 
the world. We have seen millions of 
the world. We have seen millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of material, of which there is 
no accurate inventory today. In many 
cases, our supply people do not actually 
know what they have on hand. As you 
build up this additional fund, and that 
is all it is—it is a dead stock fund—you 
build up the likelihood of needless stock- 
piling recurring at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. I urge that the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina be 
adopted. I believe that the sound econ- 
omy of America is just as important in 
this war to determine whether the world 
will be governed by force or persuasion 
as is the strength of our Armed Forces. 
This excessive dead-stock reserve piling 
up in the warehouses. just does not add 
enough to the defense effort to pay for 
the cost and its effect on our economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
members of the committee have pre- 
sented arguments which convince me 
that there is a saving involved in interest 
and depreciation on the goods them- 
selves, and the handling costs for ware- 
housing. Suppose this item was $14,000,- 
000,000, or $1,400,000,000, and it was 
eliminated, would you save anything? If 
eliminating $140,000,000 does not save 
money, if the operation is such that there 
is no saving involved, as Mr. Durham 
argues, would there be a saving if it was 
$14,000,000,000. I cannot understand 
the gentleman’s argument at all. 

I am for the amendment and I think 
this is something we should do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEpparpD] is rec- 
ognized. 

(Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. ScrRIvNER asked 
and were given permission to yield their 
time to Mr, Manon.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] is recognized, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great respect for the informed judgment 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Members repeatedly came before 
the committee during the time these 
hearings were being held, and they said, 
“Gentlemen, we are interested in econ- 
omy; interested in the national defense 
budget. Find all the soft spots you can 
and make all the reductions that may be 
possible.” 

I thought it was very admirable on the 
part of the membership to take that atti- 
tude. It was with that sort of proper 
and helpful urging that these items were 
considered. 

If you have a copy of the report you 
will notice on page 6 that the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in their request to us, asked for $400,- 
000,000 for the Army stock fund. The 
services, when a budget is being: made 
up, and before it comes to Congress, 
have a chance to rejuggle the figures 
somewhat. If they had thought they 
could dispose of something at one point 
and get something else of greater value 
to defense, they had considerable lee- 
way within the Department to do that. 
They could not get all the tanks and 
ammunition and guided missiles that 
they wanted in this bill, so if they had 
thought this item was unimportant they 
could have said, “Let us not have any 
stock fund. Let us apply this fund to 
something we need more.” But they 
asked for $400,000,000 for the Army stock 
fund. Congress has been saying, “Let us 
cut, but let us know what we are doing.” 
What did the committee do? Wecut the 
$400,000,000 item by $260,000,000, but 
it does not seem to make any difference 
to some Members that these cuts have 
already been made as deep as the com- 
mittee felt it could go. We cut the fund 
$260,000,000 and left $140,000,000. If 
that was not a pretty substantial cut, 
I do not know how one could make such 
acut. Yet the gentleman wants to strike 
out the Army stock fund entirely. 

Do you remember reading those letters 
and the statements appearing in the pa- 
pers when it was reported that our men 
did not have enough blankets or enough 
winter clothing in northern Korea at one 
phase in the fighting? Did you read 
those things in the papers? The trouble 
was that there was not a sufficient back- 
log of these supplies that had been trans- 
ferred to Korea for use by the troops. 
The services went out into the market 
after Korea and paid fantastic prices for 
blankets. You have read all about that 
in the papers. They paid big prices for 
overcoats and shoes because they had to 
buy them in a hurry. That is the most 
wasteful way you can buy anything. 
This is the reason we have this stock 
fund. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BonneER] is obsessed with the idea, 
and it is a good idea, not to have dupli- 
cation of supply lines, but for the life of 
me I cannot understand why the Army 
should not have the right to buy uni- 
forms and keep them in supply, and issue 
those uniforms. 

I guess it is my lack of understanding, 
because it does seem logical to me that 
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the Army should be able to buy uniforms 
and the things that the Army needs for 
the clothing and equipping of soldiers. 
I do not understand anything wrong 
with that. For the people who represent 
the cotton-growing areas of the South, 
I may say there is $40,000,000 in the bill 
to buy cotton for the duck and webbing 
pool which will be eliminated by the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think the chair- 
man should point out that there are 
other things in here that have not been 
considered. This includes the Depart- 
ment of Defense wool reserve, the De- 
partment of Defense duck and webbing 
reserve, and other things like that; it is 
not just.nuts and bolts, as some would 
have us think. 

Mr, MAHON. No; and those who sup- 
ported the Berry amendment earlier to- 
day, if they want to use some of this 
domestic wool for proper purposes, they 
should oppose the Smith amendment. 

It is all right, perhaps, to take $260,- 
000,000 out, which the committee did; 
but why in the name of common sense 
we should take out the remaining $140,- 
000,000 is incomprehensible to me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE, This includes items also 
like the new safety vest which is saving 
lives in Korea. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. There is absolutely great 
need for some stockpiling of Army items. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. But those who 
support this cut do not seem to agree that 
they need those safety vests to protect 
the men in Korea. I do not quite under- 
stand why we should not have a reason- 
able program here for supplying the men 
who fight for this country the things they 
need. Our fighting men will get my vote 
when it comes to national defense. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman tell 
me whether this is for current moving 
items or mobilization reserve? 

Mr. MAHON. There is a little mobili- 
zation reserve in it. The full $400,000,- 
000 represented an approach toward 71 
percent for certain selected items in the 
mobilization reserves, 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman 
should recognize the distinction between 
current moving items and mobilization 
reserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES] is recognized to 
close the debate. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, on this 
item the committee has cut from $490,- 
000,000 to $140,000,000; that is a $260,- 
000,000 cut; that is a cut of two-thirds, 
So do not think for one moment that 
we were not realistic in our approach 
to this and other items. We did not 
cut this fund lower because we had 
good reasons for not doing so. Every 
part of the request was examined care- 
fully. There are certain important 
long-lead-time items that you cannot 
buy on the open market, items that have 
to be made to meet certain specifica- 
tions. It is not like going to the corner 
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store and buying something off the 
shelves. 

This is not in any sense comparable 
to a commercial transaction where you 
turn your stock over as fast as you can. 
That is where you make money in com- 
mercial ventures. That is not what we 
are trying to do in this matter. We are 
building up enough stocks for the use 
of the service and to supply a small 
mobilization reserve. 

Why do we want a mobilization re- 
serve? Because if war should come be- 
fore this year is out we might be calling 
men into uniform but not have uniforms 
to put on them. We simply must have 
enough stocks of uniforms and equip- 
age to take care of emergency needs 
should an emergency arise. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee mentioned the 
safety vests. That is one of the things 
of which we should have a resonable 
stockpile as soon as possible. 

Some mention was made of strategic 
materials; somebouy said there were no 
strategic materials in here, but as I have 
already mentioned, the safety vest, 
which is saving lives in Korea. 

Let me cite another instance, Mr. 
Chairman: The insulated rubber boot 
that is being used in Korea today is 
preventing a great deal of injury from 
frostbite. This boot has prevented the 
loss of toes and feet by hundreds, pos- 
sibly thousands, of GI’s in Korea during 
this winter. Thousands suffered severe 
frostbite and lost limbs a year ago be- 
cause we did not have that equipment. 
I call that strategic equipment. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the committee would 
be absolutely unjustified in cutting this 
provision any further at this time. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. You cannot buy 
that kind of equipment across the coun- 
ter, and if we were in an emergency the 
prices might go up if war came on us? 

Mr. SIKES. You would not have 
these essential items when you need 
them. The committee has cut two- 
thirds of the money and we do not think 
there is any justification for eliminating 
the fund in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner}. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BONNER) 
there were—ayes 106, noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 

PROCUREMENT 

For construction, procurement, and mod- 
ernization of aircraft and equipment, includ- 
ing ordnance, spare parts, and accessories 
therefor; expansion of public and not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 for expansion of private 
plants, including the land necessary there- 
for, without regard to section 3734, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and such land, and 
interests therein, may be acquired and con- 
struction prosecuted thereon prior to ap- 
proval of title by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355, Revised Statutes, us 
amended; procurement and installation of 
equipment in public or private plants; and 
departmental salaries necessary for the pur- 
poses of this appropriation, to remain avail- 
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able until expended, $3,810,042,000, of which 
$460,042,000 is for liquidation of obligations 
incurred under authority heretofore granted 
to enter into contracts for the foregoing 
purposes. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Myr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. RocGers of 
Massachusetts: On page 19, line 20, strike 
out “$3,810,042,000" and insert “$4,019,- 
000,000.” 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to restore to this national de- 
fense appropriation bill the necessary 
funds to permit the construction of an- 
other carrier to be known as the For- 
restal. This proposed carrier was au- 
thorized by Public Law 3 of this Congress 
last year. It has been approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the President of the United 
States. The committee approved of 
this authorization. Many members of 
the committee stood on this floor then 
and urged the Congress to authorize this 
carrier. Nothing has changed since 
then. World conditions have not im- 
proved. This new carrier is just as 
necessary now and will be in the future 
as it was last year, when the mem- 
bers authorized its construction. This 
amendment should have the support of 
every member of the commitivee and 
every member who voted for the au- 
thorization. 

Although it is not necessary to do so, 
may I remind the House about the case 
of the carrier The United States. You 
remember the keel was laid and $25,000,- 
000 expended toward its construction 
when pressure from the Air Force and 
others caused the President to cancel its 
construction. What a blunder that was. 
It cost us millions and cost us the use of 
a great modern carrier, for if it had been 
built it would be in full operation at this 
time. The United States could have 
been constructed for a half of the cost 
of construction today. 

This carrier is needed by the Navy. 
In my remarks yesterday I told this 
House exactly why this carrier is so 
necessary to the Navy at this time. I 
respectfully urge you to read my re- 
marks in the Recorp and show me if I 
am not correct in my conclusions. Now 
this committee should know the factors 
involved. This committee should be in- 
formed of the requirements of the Navy 
and naval air power. I urge the com- 
mittee to support this amendment. This 
amendment is in support of our national 
defense and I remind you that to vote 
against it is to fail to support a national 
defense project already authorized. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to call 
the attention of the gentlewoman to the 
fact that her amendment is applicable 
to the section on page 19, construction 
of aircraft and related procurement, and 
not to the paragraph presently under 
consideration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
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consent to withdraw my amendment at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take 
the full 5 minutes, but since the debate 
on this bill started I have asked on two 
occasions why we have been so seriously 
outnumbered over Korea in jet fighter 
planes, and up to this point I have not 
had a satisfactory answer. 

Coming across my desk a few days ago 
was the magazine Air Force, and in this 
magazine I find an article entitled “Can 
We Win in MIG Alley?” The subhead- 
ing of the article reads: “Gallant F-86 
pilots, outnumbered seven to one by 
swarms of Red MIG-15’s, are fighting 
one of the most significant battles in 
history high over North Korea.” 

This magazine is for the month of 
April 1952, and therefore is a very recent 
publication. Now I should like to read 
the concluding paragraph from this 
magazine. Listen to this: 

New, improved types of Red jet fighters 
have been sighted in MIG alley. The count 
of MIG’s in Manchuria continues to increai2 
and the pool of trained Red pilots is steadily 
rising despite combat losses. The perform- 
ance of the MIG-15 as an aircraft and the 
performance of its pilots in flying and gun- 
nery have improved noticeably through ithe 
winter. Thus, while paying tribute to the 
Sabres ard their pilots, both the old pras 
and the eager kids, who are holding the lin 
in MIG alley, we can take little consolatinn 
for the future. 

And the Sabres are still badly outnum:, 
bered. 


Now I ask you, in all conscience, why 
we are outnumbered; why we have ex- 
pended billions upon billions of dollars 
for aircraft in recent years, and are pre=- 
paring to spend more billions in this bill, 
and are still outnumbered over in Korea? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Does not the 
gentleman know that one reason that 
we are outnumbered there is because our 
fighters are fighting with one hand tied 
behind their backs? They cannot chase 
these MIG’s and destroy them where 
they build up and where they are assem- 
bled, and I think that is a disgrace to 
this Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that is one reason, but that is 
not the only reason. The answer is that 
we have not been producing jet fighters 
despite the billions of dollars we have 
been appropriating for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The testimony that 
we had before our committee, that re- 
ferred specifically to the jet planes to 
which the gentleman addressed himself, 
has been explained upon the following 
premise: After the cessation of World 
War II we did not go into jet produc- 
tion to a degree that we should have 
gone. The reasons for that have been 
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obvious to most of us on the floor of the 
House. However, as soon as appropria- 
tions were made available for the further 
development and research in that field 
of operations they immediately started 
into production, but before they could do 
that they had to go to the manufacturers 
that were producing that type of engine, 
and many of them were not tooled up 
and some of them are not tooled up today 
to produce the type of jet power that we 
are interested in. I am very much in 
harmony with the concept the gentle- 
man has expressed. We should have 
jets, and it is ridiculous that we do not 
have them in larger amounts. I would 
like to see the program expedited. 

Mr. GROSS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from California that it appears 
there has been too much coin flipping 
over in the Pentagon on the part of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine the 
allocation of materials and the priorities 
to be given to the various branches of 
the service. I commend to every Mem- 
ber of the House the reading of this 
article in the Air Force Journal for the 
month of April 1952. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak 
on the subject just raised by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. Those of 
us who were here in the Eightieth and 
Eighty-first Congresses remember quite 
well, indeed, that in the second session 
of the Eightieth Congress and in the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress ad- 
ditional funds over and above the Budget 
of the Presidert were appropriated for 
the commencing of the aircraft-produc- 
tion program. If memory serves me cor- 
rectly, the total of the appropriations 
made in the second session of the Eight- 
ieth and the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congresses in excess of the Presi- 
dent’s budget was about $1,760,000,000. 
It was felt at that time that if unfortu- 
nate events were to descend upon the 
world they would do so not later than 
1952 and that possibly it might occur in 
1951. No one knows what influence 
upon the timetable of the Communist 
of the revelations made to the Commu- 
nists by Klaus Fuchs forces may have 
been. He is now serving I think a 15- 
year sentence in a British penitentiary 
for divulging classified information to 
the Russian Government, but in all 
events, things occurred in 1950 instead of 
the earliest date we figured, which was 
1951. 

The funds we appropriated in excess 
of the budget in 1948 and 1949 were not 
spent, I will say to the gentleman from 
Iowa. They were impounded by the 
President of the United States and 
thereby prevented from being obligated. 
They were not released for expenditure 
until the 26th day of June 1950, a day 
or so after the Korean conflict or police 
action commenced. If those funds had 
been expended when they were appro- 
priated by this Congress we would not 
be in the situation in which we find our- 
selves today in the matter of F-86’s and 
several others; we would be well ad- 
av along the aircraft-production 

ne. 

Everyone who has studied the question 
knows that it takes well over a year and 
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in some cases a year and a half to double 
the production of aircraft once that 
production step-up is ordered, another 
9 months to a year to double that rate, 
and another 6 or 7 months to double 
that. In other words, it is a long, hard 
process to get all of the various parts 
and pieces of equipment that go into a 
modern aircraft started on the several 
hundreds of component-production lines 
so that they may end up on the aircraft- 
assembly lines in the form of flyable air- 
craft. 

Mr. ELSTON. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iryield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. Is it not a fact that at 
the time of which the gentleman is 
speaking the President said 48 groups 
were sufficient? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is right, and it 
was cut really to about 35 groups, while 
the Congress intended that there be 70 
groups by 1951. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. We also remember 
that shortly after the North Koreans 
marched, the then Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Johnson, testified before the Senate 
committee that of all the billions of dol- 
lars Congress had appropriated since the 
end of World War II up to that time 82 
percent had been spent for housekeep- 
ing and only 18 percent for armament. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not remember 
that figure but the gentleman has a good 
memory and I will accept it. 

Mr. JENSEN. That was Mr. Louis 
Johnson. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. Along the line the gen- 
tleman is speaking of, we have lost 3 
years in the development of the Air 
Force, and that is gone forever. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think that is true. 

One more thing is involved. Early in 
this jet game before we started out, the 
British Government sold 200 Néne-type 
enginees to the Reds, and delivered 
them. It is on the basis of those en- 
gines sold to Russia that they have de- 
veloped the engine that is now in the 
MIG-15. All of those things occurred 
some time ago, but I merely call them 
to the attention of the Members who 
were not here at that time. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. In other words, 
they made the same kind of mistake at 
that time, I am afraid that some of us 
here on the floor may be making by 
cutting too deeply. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think some of the 
items in this bill may well be cut, but 
there are others which by all means 
should not be cut. But if the President 
had taken the advice and indeed the 
urging of the Congress in 1948 and 1949 
it is quite possible that the Korean con- 
flict would not have happened, As it is 
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we are in great haste and necessarily 
haste makes waste. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say something about pilots. 
Pilots have been mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. The Communist 
forces have a training program for pilots 
in which they expect to create and train 
at least 100,000 pilots. They are run- 
ning them in monthly batches into the 
North Korean war at the rate of so 
many a month. Each month a new set 
of pilots get their combat training 
against these fliers of ours who are over 
there flying 100 missions before they 
can come home. The Communist fliers 
are flying a few missions for training 
purposes, and going back to the rear to 
let a new crowd come out, and that is 
why we are knocking down more of 
them, perhaps, than we are entitled to 
knock down. They are not trained 
fliers, but they are good targets for our 
old time pilots. We do not have enough 
pilots in the Armed Forces today to 
create the reserve of trained young pilots 
that we will need in the event of serious 
hostilities. And I say that is one of the 
most serious things we here have to 
consider. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section of the bill close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
subject which was just discussed by the 
gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from California was considered in com- 
mittee. We, too, are disturbed by these 
things. I would like to point out the 
hearings on page 71, and ‘recall to the 
Members of the House that in 1946 there 
was the sum of $179,000,000 in Air Force 
research and development frozen by ex- 
ecutive order, that is, by order of Presi- 
dent Truman. I remember only too well 
when General LeMay sat before our com- 
mittee and stated that the effect of that 
freeze order was to set back Air Force 
research and development 18 months, 
time which could never be recaptured. 
That means that if it had not been for 
that freeze, we probably would have had 
the B—-47 18 months earlier, or on the 
other hand we would have had in the air 
a plane which would be 18 months more 
modern than the ones we now have fly- 
ing. That is the cause of the trouble 
that has arisen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. SIEMINSKT]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
about a year ago this month, I heard 
on the floor of this House, the greatest 
invitation to slaughter that I have ever 
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heard. The speaker was General Mac- 
Arthur, calling for the bombing of China, 

It takes more than aircraft, and more 
than people on the ground, to do that 
job. It takes airfields and landing 
space. We do not have enough airfields 
in Korea, and we do not have enough 
flat-top spaces to do the type job that 
you all want to do. 

Remember, at most, you have some 
thirty-odd airfields in Korea, of which 
7 or 8 are major airfields and 4 are in 
our control. 

Where are you going to base your 
planes, if you do not have facilities, and 
do not have enough flat tops today to 
do the job MacArthur wanted you to do? 

Let us be logistically minded in these 
problems. 

Europe is a peninsula. If you are 
pushed off the peninsula of Europe, how 
are you going to get back, especially if 
England is denied us, unless you have 
carrier ships for your planes? Think 
of the other aspects of the thing. Do 
not think too much only about jet planes 
and bombers. : 

The Air Corps in Korea, for fighter 
support, was weak. It bombed strate- 
gically with brilliance, but it just was 
not in the picture for troop fire power. 
The troops on the ground in Korea need 
carriers at hand for support as well as 
adequate airfields and fighter planes, 
Walker had none and he was clobbered 
disgracefully. We had the first Marine 
Air Wing, and if it were not for the First 
Marine Air Wing, we would have been 
slaughtered. Let us not just think about 
jet planes, bombers and cargo planes. 
Give the kid on the ground fire power, 
all you can; fire power built up by a 
fighter cover Air Corps can save the boy. 
When you have got the kid blanketed 
with curtains of fire, then throw in your 
hoopla, if you so desire and need it. 
Pyramid your fire power from the soldier 
on the ground. Then move out. Todo 
otherwise, is to flaunt his life and blood. 
An air wing for every Army corps is a 
good start. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 

For expenses necessary for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, or conversion of vessels as 
authorized by law, including plant equip- 
ment, appliances, and machine tools, and in- 
stallation thereof in public or private plants, 
and departmental salaries necessary for the 
purposes of this appropriation, $511,938,000, 
to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That the total obligations incurred 
for the foregoing purposes, including those 
incurred against reimbursements credited to 
this appropriation pursuant to section 403 
(b) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended (22 U.S. C. 1574 (b)), shall 
not exceed $2,076,922,000. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 20, line 25, strike out 
“$511,938,000" and insert “$705,238,000”; 
and on page 21, line 5, strike out “$2,076,- 
922,000” and insert “$2,270,222,000.” 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, again I call your attention to 
the fact that the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to restore the funds necessary 
for the construction of a carrier already 
authorized by the Congress. These 
funds were recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and by the President of the United 
States. These funds were recommended 
and urged for adoption by the committee 
but the committee denied them. Why? 
Why is the Navy denied the tools to do 
its job while other departments of the 
military receive every request? Has the 
Air Force been denied any air bases in 
foreign countries? I am informed they 
expect to have 143 air bases constructed 
in foreign countries by early 1953. It 
is well to remember it is a lot more sim- 
ple and easy for the enemy to blow up 
a land air base than it is to destroy a 
great carrier. 

In my remarks on this subject yester- 
day, I mentioned the subject of bal- 
ance so many of the generals tell us is 
necessary in the formation of our armed 
services. « Balance—if there were any 
balance in the construction programs of 
the Air Force and the Navy, we should be 
appropriating funds for 50 great car- 
riers at this time, instead of fighting for 
the appropriation of just one. The 
other services are not concerned with 
balance when they are getting all they 
ask for, in fact, more than they even 
expected. There is no room for politics 
and propaganda in national defense and 
the security of America. Certainly 
there is no necessity for the exercise and 
use of politics of one service against 
another. Any officer or individual en- 
gaged in this type of undercover method 
should be exposed, reduced of his rank, 
and dismissed from the military service. 
I have absolutely no patience or toler- 
ation for this kind of procedure. 

Yesterday in my remarks I explained 
at some length the reasons this carrier 
is so vitally necessary. I do not want to 
take the time of the House now to men- 
tion these details again. I urge you 
therefore to consult my remarks on this 
subject in the Recorp of yesterday. 

It is well to remember that naval air 
power as represented by the carrier fleet 
is in no way a duplication of the ob- 
jectives and tools of the Air Force. The 
Air Force needs its foreign land bases. 
The Navy needs its modern carrier. 
America needs them both, One is not a 
duplication of the other. Suppose war 
occurs. Suppose many of our foreign 
land air bases are destroyed. If this 
should occur—and it is in the area of 
possibility—then everyone would sud- 
denly realize the great value to America 
and the cause of freedom of our great 
mobile carrier based naval air power. 

This carrier is needed greatly now 
and its need will be still greater tomor- 
row. By what reasoning can you con- 
clude that to interfere with the neces- 
sary operation of our naval air power by 
failing to appropriate funds for this car- 
rier you are economizing and saving 
money? There is no saving in insecu- 
rity. 

Once again I bring to your attention 
the fact this Congress last year in Pub- 
lic Law 3, authorized this carrier. Since 
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then world conditions have not im- 
proved. Freedom and America is just as 
much threatened by the military might 
of Russia at this hour as it was last year. 
We are completely foolish if we permit 
the recent gesture of Joe Stalin to 
change our objectives. Once again I 
bring to your attention that the appro- 
priation of the funds necessary to con- 
struct this carrier has been approved 
by the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS cf Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not also true 
that any new type airplanes that are 
being constructed now are much heavier, 
and carry a heavier load of bombs? For 
instance, the planes that we were flying 
in World War II in combat carried a load 
of about a ton. Today in Korea they 
are carrying a load of three tons and can 
go up as high as 414 tons. Therefore, 
it means that the carriers we are going to 
use from here on in must have a stronger 
deck. They must have strong elevators. 
They must have larger storage space. I 
think your amendment should be sup- 
ported, and I think it should be agreed 
to promptly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is absolutely correct. I believe the - 
Members of the House will live to regret 
their action if they reject this amend- 
ment. I am confident the Senate will 
approve funds for this carrier and it is 
a great mistake for the House to fail to 
approve and appropriate these necessary 
funds at this time. 

Just remember that the carrier fleet 
is mobile and can carry its offensive 
power anywhere and that planes from 
our carriers can hit any target in the 
world today. Due to the improvement 
in airplanes we need new carriers. 
There is a limit to modernization of old 
carriers. This cannot go on and on. 
There comes a time when new carriers 
must be constructed. This is that time. 
Every year we should construct a certain 
number of new carriers. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Did the gentle- 
woman say this was approved by the 
budget? | 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
It was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, by the Navy Department, by the 
President of the United States, and by 
everybody except the committee. The 
committee for some reason canceled out 
these funds. In my view this action by 
the committee is beyond reason and 
comprehensive and understanding. This 
is our national defense we are concerned 
with here. It is the security of America. 

It is well to remember Russia possesses 
a great number of land-based planes. 
Russia’s land-based air power is said to 
be greater than ours or the combined 
land-based air power of all the countries 
in the North Atlantic community. But 
there is one element of military offen- 
sive and defensive power Russia does not 
possess and America does possess. This 
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is carrier-based air power. Carrier- 
based planes are mobile and can go any= 
where. Land air bases can be destroyed 
overnight while carrier- or sea-based 
air power is mobile and never in the same 
place. A moving target is much more 
difficult to destroy than is a fixed target. 
If war should occur you may be assured 
the enemy will attack our land air bases 
in foreign countries in its first attack. 
Control of the air is essential today and 
I do not believe control of the air can 
be achieved without modern mobile naval 
air power as represented by great mod- 
ern carriers, 

If the enemy should succeed in taking 
any of our foreign-land air bases, the 
enemy can use our own base and equip- 
ment against us. On the other hand, a 
defeated carrier, if one should be de- 
feated, never shall fall into the hands of 
the enemy and never could be used by 
the enemy. 

Naval air power has proved itself. In 
World War II, in the Pacific, the carrier 
fleets made a remarkable record. They 
not only defeated the Japanese Navy but 
they also broke the back of the entire 
Japanese military machine. And in 
Korea, the carriers have done a remark- 
able job. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Does not the 
gentlewoman feel that the record the 
Navy aviators have made in Korea fly- 
ing from flattops is a very real reason 


why her amendment should be adopted? 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Their record is superb. I say to the 
House, and the House knows it, that 
naval aviators are the finest trained in 
the world. Naval aviators have done a 
great job and in the words of General 
MacArthur I shall repeat, “They were 
splendid in every way.” 

With all the force and earnestness I 
can muster I urge you to approve this 
amendment. Time is just as necessary 
now and is just as valuable as it was 
2 years ago and 1 year ago. This carrier 
is needed now. If these funds are ap- 
proved we will be just one step closer to 
the completion of the construction of 
this great mobile carrier. Let us here 
today, while there is still time, appro- 
priate these funds for this great carrier. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all améndments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time will be 
divided equally between the Members 
seeking recognition at the time the re- 
quest was made. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Sutton] is recognized. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certainly glad that the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts introduced this 
amendment. There are so many places 
in this bill that we could cut and not 
hamper defense, but it looks to me like 
we could go along and add to our defense 
by putting this carrier into operation, 
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Even though I am in the Naval Reserve, I 
am not speaking from that angle; I am 
speaking from the angle of national de- 
fense, and that I believe is one of the 
best things we could do to build up our 
strength. We should build up our car- 
rier wing. 

Speaking from personal observation as 
can many Members on the floor who par= 
ticipated in World War II, we realize 
what the Navy air arm actually did in 
the last war. If it had not been for the 
Navy Air Corps we would still be fighting 
in the Pacific today. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr.SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Will the gentle- 
man also point out what the Navy air 
arm is doing right now in Korea? 

Mr. SUTTON. If it were not for the 
Navy air arm today our boys probably 
would be pushed off the peninsula of 
Korea. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. The gentleman 
is emphatically right. 

Mr. SUTTON. I do not believe we 
would be hurting the taxpayers of this 
country a bit—in fact, I believe we 
would be helping them—if we put funds 
for this carrier back into this bill. 

I shall continue to vote for cuts in 
the National Defense Establishment 
where I think they are fair, but in this 
case I am going to go against the com- 
mittee and vote to build this carrier. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
hear from all over the country civilians 
requesting that this be put back into 
the bill. The people are very much 
alarmed. 

Mr. SUTTON. I hope the committee 
will deem it possible to accept this 
amendment. If they cannot, I hope the 
Committee of the Whole adopts the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. BENNETT] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I congratulate the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts for offering this 
amendment. I sincerely hope that the 
amendment will pass. At the present 
time we are spending many, many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in building air 
bases all over the world that are subject 
to numerous criticisms: No. 1, they are 
costing a great deal of money, tremend- 
ous sums. No. 2, we do not have com- 
plete control over them; we have no 
assurance we are going to be able to 
control them in the future. No. 3, they 
cannot be maneuvered so they can be 
used where we may want to use them, 
at a different spot from where they are 
built. These difficulties are not present 
in carriers. 

We have seen the effective work 
of the carriers in World War II, and 
we have seen the effective work they 
did and doin the Korean war. We know 
that adequate carrier operations are 
most valuable to the defense of our 
country. 

Anybody who refers to these new car- 
riers as “super” carriers is making a 
mistake, They are not super carriers, 
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They are merely modern carriers. At 
the present time the old-type carriers 
which we have do not carry a proper 
amount of gas, they do not have adequate 
runways for modern warfare, they are 
not satisfactory in a number of ways. 
The old-type carriers are not nearly as 
useful in war as the new, modern-type 
carriers. It is absolutely essential that 
we add this modern carrier to the defense 
of our country. 

I urge that we follow the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
appropriate the necessary money to build 
this one additional modern carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. PaTTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
first, I want to say that I, too, congratu- 
late the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts for the amendment which she has 
offered to this bill. It has been only in 
the last few days that I talked to several 
aviators who have been flying jets. 
They are naval aviators. They tell me 
that in landing on the carriers that we 
have today at a high rate of speed there 
is a great deal of danger attached to it, 
especially when they are at sea and there 
is inclement weather existing. The dif- 
ference between landing a jet on a car- 
rier and on land is that there is a move- 
ment of the ship and if they do not catch 
what they call the arrest gear they con- 
tinue right on through and there is a 
crash. We have to have some larger 
carriers in order to take care of these 
fast-flying airplanes. If we saved the 
lives of only a few of our pilots who are 
doing a grand job for us on foreign 
shores, that would be_ justification 
enough for accepting and adopting this 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Again, there is the matter of these 
fast-flying planes and fuel storage. A 
jet will eat up a lot more fuel than the 
regular engine airplanes that we used in 
World War II. 

Reference has been made to bases 
abroad. We do not know what we are 
going to be confronted with in the next 
few months or the next year as far as 
actual warfare is concerned. I think we 
should be prepared to launch airplanes 
from any part of the ocean and not have 
to depend upon a foreign base that would 
be in operation for only a short time 
before it is overrun. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Massachuseits 
should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman,Iam 
supporting the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts and 
I would very much have liked to be in 
the position where I could have accepted 
the amendment; but due to the fact there 
was a division of opinion and vote within 
the committee I would not feel that I was 
proceeding in proper recognition of other 
members of the committee who have the 
right to their vote and have expressed it, 
so I cannot accept this amendment. 
That is why the large carrier was stricke 
en from the bill. 
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I have felt insofar as the construction 
of large carriers pertain, and their bene- 
fits pertain, to the Navy and in view of 
their contribution to our military sta- 
bility that the first mistake was made by 
the Honorable Louis Johnson. I very 
definitely objected to his attitude. At 
this time I should like to say to my col- 
leagues that they are making a very se- 
rious mistake in eliminating this large 
carrier. 

Why? Because the entire technique of 
our military operation is becoming more 
and more scientific in its application. 
We have flattops, of course, as we all 
know, large and intermediate types, but 
we are also delving into the field today 
of. electronics, high-speed jets and their 
functions, and if we are going to keep in 
step with that type of development, ob- 
viously we have to have our flattops 
brought up to a comparable position to 
cperat2 new planes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. If the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts is not adopted, is it not possible 
that it can be said the House of Repre- 
sentatives opposes future construction of 
aircraft carriers and the naval carrier 
air arm. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say if the amendment 
was not adopted? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The _ gentleman’s 
conclusion is obviously correct. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am in 
full agreement with the gentleman from 
California. He has always been very 
sound, from my personal observation 
over the last 14 years, as far as appro- 
priations for the Navy are concerned and 
I personally feel that our Nation should 
construct one large carrier from each 
year’s appropriation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is one of the nicest compli- 
ments I have heard in my 16 years’ serv- 
ice in the House. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I wonder if the 
gentleman could tell us how far this ad- 
ditional appropriation will carry the pro- 
gram. DoI understand it would be only 
one flat top of the largest type, or will it 
go beyond that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This is the second 
ship. I would say that it would carry 
the ship program to the degree that the 
ship could be in actual construction, in 
about 12 to 14 months from now. That 
is the best information I can give be- 
cause of the technical aspect that has to 
be applied. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
when the Department of Defense can- 
celled the supercarrier U. S. S. United 
States some years ago naval aviation and 
carrier development was retarded at 
least 4 years? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I would say 10 
years. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true if we 
cancel this carrier it will further set back 
naval aviation and carrier development? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No doubt, that is 
absolutely true, and I regret very much 
that the committee struck it from the 
bill. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I understand that 
the keel for the Forrestal will not be laid 
until next fall, and that it will not be 
finished until 1954, and that very great 
changes in design are already being 
made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is right, to a 
degree. 

Mr. CHATHAM. It is sensible to me 
that we should delay the construction of 
this carrier until the kinks are worked 
out and until we find out if the Forrestal 
is going to be the proper carrier or not. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. How many flat tops 
do we have in moth balls right now? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will get the an- 
swer and give it to the gentleman in just 
a moment. I think it is 10, but I might 
be in error. I now find 10 is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBER] is seeking 
recognition, and his name was not on the 
list. Without objection, the gentleman 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. As near 
as I can make out, and I have listened 
to all of the experts on the subject, this 
carrier, if it were constructed and put 
into service, and we were in trouble, 
would be a sitting duck for these guided 
missles and all that sort of thing that 
are becoming such major factors in war- 
time. Frankly, I do not see how it could 
be maneuvered so as to avoid them, nor 
do I see how it would be possible to oper- 
ate it or handle it in such a way that it 
could be protected. I do not believe that 
it would be in the interest of national 
defense for us to set aside $210,000,000 
at this time. We have one of these ships 
under construction, and it seems to me 
that that is about as far as we should go 
at this time with these great big carriers. 
I cannot see how it is possible for anyone 
to figure that it would be in the interest 
of national defense, and I hope that 
when we get to a vote, that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Roc- 
ERS. |] 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts) there were—ayes 29, 
noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
Ship Construction Act. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as the 
House well knows, in each Appropriation 
Act, from 1948 to 1951 money has been 
provided for a shipbuilding program. 
That program to date consists of 281 
ships of all types. Of these, 247 are 
combatant ships. During the same time 
the shipbuilding program was under 
way, Moncy was available for the mod- 
ernization and conversion of 264 sips of 
different types, of which 258 were com- 
batant ships. So, therefore, the ship- 
building program that money has here- 
tofore been made available for, consisted 
of 545 ships. There has been appro- 
priated to date approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 for this program. In this bill 
for fiscal year 1953 the Navy felt that it 
needed $187,000,000 to finish the pro- 
gram. However, the committee reduced 
it to $142,000,000, being a cut of $45,000,- 
000. Now that figure is made up of $115,- 
000,000 under “Construction of ships” on 
page 20 of the bill and $27,000,600 under 
“Ordnance for new construction” on 
page 21 of the bill. 

I know of no proposals to make fur- 
ther cuts in this sum and I consider this 
strong evidence of the realization in the 
Congress that any further cut would be 
a direct attack on our ability to defend 
ourselves at what may be no more than 
a moment’s notice. 

All of this program is a thing of the 
past. Congress has authorizedit. Con- 
gress favorsit. And there is no question 
of its need and so at this tir-e, I will not 
talk any more about it. 

I want to direct my remarks now, to 
the shipbuilding and conversion program 
which is planned to start this year. 

While no specific authorization for 
this new program was needed, I intro- 
duced the bill H. R. 6140, so that the 
Armed Services Committee could see just 
what the Navy planned to do. The bill 
is on the calendar and we will call it up 
later on. 

Now the authorization bill, H. R. 6140, 
had in it 2 aircraft carriers, one of them 
a big one; 4 destroyers; 4 submarines; 
473 amphibious vessels and landing 
craft; 30 mine-warfare vessels; 3 patrol 
vessels. All of those are combatant 
ships—516 of them. 

Now in addition to those, H. R. 6140 
had in it 4 auxiliary vessels and 34 serv- 
ice craft. That makes a total of 554 
vessels. 

Under conversions in the bill there are 
2 aircraft carriers, 2 cruisers, 6 escort 
vessels. That makes 10 conversions, or 
a total of 564 ships in the whole program. 

Now the big carrier, which the Appro- 
priations Committee feels should not be 
in the shipbuilding program at this time, 
has caused a lot of talk. I feel and I 
know the Appropriations Committee 
feels, that this is nothing but a post- 
ponement of the big carrier. There is 
no doubt that we need it—no doubt in 
the world—and if -the Appropriations 
Committee feels that the defense pro- 
gram cannot stand the big carrier at 
this time, well, I will go along with them 
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on that. But I want it clearly under- 
stood that this is nothing but a postpone- 
ment. That is my feeling—the feeling 
of the Appropriations Committee—and 
I think the feeling of the whole Congress, 
We need another big carrier. Maybe we 
need a good many of them, but we can 
wait a little without endangering the 
country too much. 

Now this new shipbuilding program 
will cost the Government $1,047,000,000. 
Two hundred and ten million dollars of 
this amount was for the big carrier. 
That would leave $837,000,000 for the 
other ships in the program. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has cut the $1,- 
047,000,000 figure to $570,000,000. This 
is a serious cut. It is a cut of 45 per- 
cent. But this is merely a postpone- 
ment. We have got to have these 
ships—everybody knows that. The 
Navy will be back next year with a good 
program, and I know the Congress will 
let them build these ships just as it al- 
ways has in the past. 

I feel, however, that with the ship- 
building and conversion program that 
is now going on, the Nation will not be 
too seriously affected, because the $570,- 
000,000 will allow us to build 4 new 
destroyers, 10 new mine sweepers, 20 
auxiliary mine sweepers, 3 ocean escorts, 
2 attack-type submarines, 1 small escort 
carrier, 2 store ships, 350 landing craft, 
1 nuclear-powered submarine, 3 landing 
ships—deck, 1 radar picket submarine. 

It will also allow the conversion of 
two carriers, two cruisers. 

This appropriation will prevent our 
building 1 large carrier, 120 landing 
ships and crafts, 2 oilers, 34 small service 
craft, and the conversion of 6 radar 
picket vessels. 

All of these are needed—and more— 
we will just have to build them in the 
future. 

Early in March of this year, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services conducted 
hearings on the Navy’s shipbuilding and 
conversion program for the fiscal year 
1953. 

When the hearings were completed on 
March 18, the committee gave its unani- 
mous approval to the program. This 
program included a 60,000-ton aircraft 
carrier. 

I am disappointed to find that funds 
for building this carrier are not included 
in the bill which the Appropriations 
Committee has reported to the House. 

I have inquired as to the reasons why 
the large carrier was not reported by the 
Appropriations Committee and I have 
been glad to find that the reason is not 
one which reflects upon the usefulness 
of this large carrier as an instrument of 
war. 

I share the view of the members of 
the Appropriations Committee in the 
importance of economy at this time. I 
shall not, therefore, question the wis- 
dom of the committee in seeking econ- 
omy even at the expense. of eliminating 
such an important unit from the bill, 
although I have reached that decision 
with great reluctance. 

However, I regard the construction 
of this ship as being merely postponed 
and not abandoned. I shall support its 
construction at the next opportunity. 
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As far back as 1938, I remarked dur- 
ing debate on a naval construction bill 
that the carrier had become the back- 
bone of the fleet. Iam still of that view. 
The events of World War II and of the 
Korean campaign have given ample 
proof of the effectiveness of our large 
carrier task forces. 

The construction of large carriers is 
no invasion of the field of strategic 
bombing. It is simply the orderly de- 
velopment of a valuable instrument of 
war. 

If we should deprive the Navy of 
building an improved carrier or any 
other type of improved ship, we would 
weaken the Navy to a degree where it 
could not develop the power of which it 
is capable. If we did that we would not 
discharge our duty to the Nation. 

As I have said, I bow to the decision 
of the Appropriations Committee in the 
elimination of the large carrier with 
great reluctance but with my assurance 
that I shall vigorously support its con- 
struction at the next opportunity. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 

For expenses necessary for maintenance 
and operation of service-wide supply and 
finance activities, including supply depots 
and centers, clothing depots, market and 
purchasing offices, supply demand control 
points, fleet fueling facilities, overseas air 
cargo terminals, regional accounting and 
disbursing offices, the materir’ catalog office, 
the cost inspection service, and other service- 
wide supply and finance facilities, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary; procurement of sup- 
plies, services, special clothing, and equip- 
ment; rent; intra-Navy transportation of 
things, all transportation of Navy stock fund 
material, and transportation of household 
effects; research and development; industrial 
mobi‘ization; losses in exchange and in the 
accounts of disbursing officers, as author- 
ized by lew; and departmental salaries; 
$468,400,000. 


Mr. LANTAFF, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAntTarr: On 
page 25, line 18, strike out “468,400,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$467,634,142.” 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the same amendment that was offered to 
the appropriation for the Department of 
the Army. It is made possible because 
of the studies that have been made by 
the three services in the field of supply 
management. The Army, as I an- 
nounced before, on April 2, just last 
week, put iuto effect a system which they 
estimate will save annually $765,858. 

The Department of the Navy has been 
conducting a similar study and should 
be commended for its effort to date to 
effect savings in this administrative field. 
In checking with the Bureau of the 
Budget as of yesterday I was advised that 
those studies have not been translated 
into a plan of operation by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy or the Department of 
the Air Force as they have in the De- 
partment of the Army. This cut of ap- 
proximately $765,000 is reasonable, it is 
plausible, and it can be made without 
affecting the defense effort. By putting 
into effect this very modest cut we will 
encourage the Department of the Navy 
to expedite the work in this field, which 
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will help us to achieve additional effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I think the gen- 
tleman is to be commended on the de- 
tailed study he has made of this par- 
ticular subject. This is a small amount, 
but it just shows what can be done when 
a Member bends his efforts toward a 
particular study. I commend the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I thank the gentle- 
man. This is one of the many fields in 
which the Bonner committee has been 
exploring the supply system of the serv- 
ices and related matters. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Did the Bonner 
committee after it had resolved its in- 
vestigation in its report make a recom- 
mendation for a reduction in this item? 
If so, please show me the page. 

Mr. LANTAFF. No; it did not. The 
reason is that independent studies have 
been going on for some time in the serv- 
ices. It was not until last week, how- 
ever, that we found out, after the budget 
estimates had been submitted, that the 
Army had put into effect this plan, which 
will save approximately $800,000 a year. 
I commend the Army for that move. We 
did not know that the studies had been 
completed to the point where they could 
be put into operation. We do know now, 
so we can effect this saving. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the gentleman 
realize that had his amendment been ac- 
cepted as applied to the Army you would 
have arbitrarily thrown the responsibil- 
ity of that load on the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, which the gentle- 
man is now trying to take money from? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I do not understand 
the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The chairman of 
the committee in his approach to the 
problem insofar as it pertained to the 
Army stated that they were doing a very 
good job in the procurement division of 
supplies and accounts. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Ido not think there is 
any question about their doing a good 
job. They can do a better job. Does 
the gentleman realize that if they can 
put into operation this plan they will 
effect substantial savings? The Army 
estimates they will save next year 2,011,- 
366 pounds of paper at 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; I cannot agree 
with the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the Members of the House that insofar 
as the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
is concerned, they are representing other 
services as well as that of the Navy in 
procurement, buying material of the type 
that is necessary out of the naval stock- 
pile, and that stockpile has to be kept 
in a tentative status if they are going to 
function with the degree of efficiency 
that they have functioned heretofore. 
I sincerely trust instead of cutting the 
Bureau, you let the Bureau that is actue 


Chairman, 
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ally doing a good job continue. If they 
are making a survey for improvements, 
I assure you that they will be applied 
when the improvement becomes avail- 
able. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. LantaFF]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SHEPPARD) 
there were—ayes 59, noes 17. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 

For construction, procurement, and modi- 
fication of aircraft and equipment, armor 
and armament, spare parts and accessories 
therefor; specialized equipment; expansion of 
public and private plants, Government- 
owned equipment and installation thereof 
in such plants, erection of structures, and 
acquisition of land without regard to section 
1136, Revised Statutes, as amended, for the 
foregoing and other purposes, and such land, 
and interests therein, may be acquired and 
construction prosecuted thereon prior to the 
approval of title by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as 
amended; industrial mobilization, including 
maintenance of reserve plants and equipment 
and procurement planning; and other ex- 
penses necessary for the foregoing purposes, 
including rents and transportation of things; 
to remain available until expended; $12,- 
125,044,000, of which $1,685,044,000 is for pay- 
ment of obligations incurred under authority 
heretofore granted to enter into contracts 


for the foregoing purposes. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY: On 
page 27, line 11, strike out “$12,125,044,000” 
and insert “$13,560,044,000.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
most serious deficiency in our military 
strength is our weakness in the air. We 
started late, and even with a maximum 
effort at the present time it will be 1955 
before we overtake the lead the Soviets 
developed during the “locust years” of 
1946 to 1950. 

To reach the target of 143 air wings by 
December of 1954, the Air Force re- 
quested over $24,000,000,000. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget reduced that amount 
to $22,400,000,000 and thereby spread out 
the fruition date for the air program to 
December of 1955. The Committee on 
Appropriations cut the Bureau of the 
Budget request to $20,900,000,000, a cut 
which will delay our air development for 
several more months. 

Can we afford this delay? Can we af- 
ford this calculated risk with our na- 
tional security? I think not. 

In a letter received by me today, Mr. 
R. L. Gilpatric, Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, set out, within the limits of 
our security, our position in relation to 
Soviet air strength in these somber 
words: 

Since World War II the Soviet production 
of combat aircraft has been several times 
the production of combat aircraft for the 
United States. A high proportion of this 
Soviet production was in jet types, several 
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thousand of which were MIG-15’s. If prog- 
ress continues as predicted, within 3 years 
most of the Soviet air force will be jete- 
powered. 

The Soviet production of the MIG at the 
present time is running at several hundred 
a month, whereas the production of our own 
interceptors—the day-fighting F-86 and the 
all-weather F-89 and F-94—is only a frac- 
tion of the Soviet production of MIG’s, 
They have produced so many of these MIG’s 
that they have been able to transfer about 
900 MIG’s to the Communists in China, 
And after sending these 900 to the Chinese 
Communists, they have a very substantial 
number, several thousand, left over in the 
Red air force itself. 

The Air Force does not feel that there 
is any particular cause for alarm, or even 
indeed surprise, that the Soviets have been 
able to build a plane of the quality of the 
MIG. The Soviets put a great effort on this 
one model and it is not surprising, in hav- 
ing done so, that they were able to produce 
in this one type of plane a plane which is 
as good as its counterpart, the F-86 Sabre 
jet, which is our main day interceptor. 

We are fully aware of i 1e difficulties which 
the MIG will present by its improvement in 
the Soviet air defense capability. We are 
making our plans accordingly and they will 
be adequate. The Strategic Air Command, 
if our present plans are carried through, will 
do its job for all the Soviet preparations to 
the contrary if—for all our efforts to keep 
the peace—it is called upon to do so. We 
must, however, make the force that may 
have to deal with these Soviet interceptors 
just as good as it can be, and this is what 
we have tried to do in our plans for the 
Strategic Air Command’s part in the 126 
combat wing force. 

It is not just in interceptors that the So- 
viets pose a threat. They have also been 
building up the offensive side of their air 
arm. Their production of jet light bombers 
is running along in important figures per 
month, whereas our jet light bombers are 
not yet rolling off the production lines. In 
fighter bombers, however, our production is 
impressive, whereas the Soviets have none of 
any consequence. We are also head in the 
production of jet medium bombers, and our 
plans for all jet heavy bombers are ahead 
of theirs. At the present time, however, their 
production of all types of jets—and it is 
jets only that really count now—is several 
times ours. 

In inventories of all types they are also 
well ahead of us and their inventory of jets 
is substantially greater than ours. They have 
something like 20,000 planes over-all—in 
units—in addition to a large number of 
planes in reserve. In these combat units 
they have several thousand more airplanes 
than are in the combat units of our Air 
Force and naval air arm combined. And in 
the matter of reserve aircraft their resources 
are greater still. They are now capable of 
throwing well over 10,000 planes of all types 
into a land battle in Europe. 

Why does this situation exist? The answer 
is simply that our own production is not yet 
fully under way, while the Soviets have con- 
tinued with their production of airplanes 
ever since the end of World War II. Indeed 
they have concentrated on it, and they have 
thrown and are throwing a great part of 
their national resources into the production 
of these planes and of the atomic bombs and 
other weapons that would go with them. 

Our build-up, on the other hand, started 
only with the appropriations we got in the 
fiscal year 1951. When the Korean war 
started, we had only 48 wings and that was 
the force we were planning to maintain. 
During fiscal year 1951, we got several appro- 
priations, the last one in May 1951, to build 
to a 95-wing force. 

When you order a plane, even of an exist- 
ing model, you do not really get it for 2 years 
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on the average, with actual lead time varying 
with types. So this means that the orders 
we placed during fiscal year 1951 could not 
Possibly have resulted in planes coming off 
the production lines until the latter part of 
1952. And that is precisely when our air- 
craft production will begin to show results 
in terms of delivered planes. 

When we look at the figures of where we 
will be in 1953, the picture is much better. 
Taking it strictly on numbers, we will have 
about caught up with the Soviet lead in 
production. 

Production, though, is not the whole story 
because there is the cumulative effect of pro- 
duction which is reflected in the number of 
planes which will be in inventory, and even 
in 1953 we will still be behind in planes on 
hand, as things look now. 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Does the gen- 
tleman feel that the lack of production 
is caused by the lack of money? 

Mr. KENNEDY. According to the 
Air Force, if we cut this appropriation 
by the amount the committee has sug- 
gested, we will not reach the 143 air 
groups until 1956. If we give the Air 
Force what the Bureau of the Budget 
gave them, we would reach the 143 air 
group in late December of 1954. If we 
give them the amount I am suggesting 
in my amendment, we will reach the 143 
air group sometime in 1955, around 
March. If we go ahead with what the 
committee has suggested, it will be 1956. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Do you feel 
the reason we have not gotten enough 
planes in the air, where we need them 
so desperately, is because we have not 
given them enough money, or because 
they have not agreed on the type of 
plane they want? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There are many 
reasons but I had in mind the question 
of money. AsI say, the Air Force states 
that if they do not get the money they 
requested it will extend the target date 
to 1956. When Mr. Gilpatrick says that 
the production of Russian jet-type 
planes is so many thousands more than 
ours; with our production at so low a 
figure, I do not see how we can take the 
risk of extending the fruition date. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think this is an amaz- 
ing situation, that we have lagged so far 
behind in the production of jet fighter 
planes. We were told not so long ago 
that the Russians had no know-how in 
production, yet we find they are produc- 
ing so many times over what we are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think this comment of Mr. Gil- 
patrick, Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, is significant: 

A high proportion of this Soviet produc- 
tion was in jet types, several thousand of 
which were the MIG 15. 
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That is a tremendously impressive 
number. If Russian production con- 
tinues as predicted, most of the Soviet 
Air Force will be jet powered in the next 
3 years. He also points out that our 
F-86’s, F-89’s, and F-94’s are only a 
fraction of the Soviet production of 
MIG’s; if that is true, and if we made 
serious mistakes in reducing our appro- 
priations from 1946 to 1950, are we not 
taking a tremendous risk in cutting our 
appropriation below what the Air Force 
requested for this year. I believe it 
would be a mistake, and I hope favorable 
action will be taken on this request. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the same Gen- 
eral Gilpatrick who it was testified was 
tossing coins to see who would be given 
priority? 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
tion on that. 

There are other indications that we 
are not using time to the best advantage. 
Last year the United States built an es- 
timated 4,300 airplanes; the Soviet 
Union at least 12,000, and a large portion 
of the 12,000 were jet fighters. 

Even more serious is Mr. Hanson Bald- 
win’s statement appearing in the New 
York Times on January 22, 1952, that our 
production of Sabre jets was barely keep- 
ing pace with their attrition. 

I, therefore, feel that the risk taken 
by the Appropriations Committee in cut- 
ting our air program appropriations is 
not a safely calculated one. 

In this critical year in our history I 
think we have no alternative but to de- 
vote as large a proportion as possible of 
our national production to our air pro- 
gram. For that reason I am offering to 
increase the amount of money to be ap- 
propriated for the procurement of air- 
craft from $12,125,044,000 to $13,560,- 
044,000. 

This amendment restores the cut of 
$560,000,000 the committee has made 
in the funds for the procurement of 
aircraft, and provides for an additional 
$875,000,000 for aircraft procurement. 

If this amendment is carried, and all 
other committee cuts are restored, we 
will be able to bring the target date for 
the achievement of a 143 wing Air Force 
from sometime in 1956 to March of 1955, 

At the’present time their production 
of all types of jets—and it is only jets 
that really count—is several times ours. 
I hope therefore that the committee will 
act favorably on this request to give back 
to the Air Force a good percentage of 
the money that they requested. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ypield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to con- 
gratulate my colleague from Massachu- 
setts for offering this amendment. 
Might I say that every Member of Con- 
gress who believes, as some do, that 
the wars of today can be won through 
the air, should vote for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and on this paragraph 
close in 16 minutes, 


I have no informa- 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from north Carolina [Mr. DurHam] is 
recognized. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I know 
it takes a lot of nerve to rise in this 
Chamber today and support an increase 
in any appropriation. Politically wise 
probably for me it would not be best for 
me to stand here advocating the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. But we hear Members 
rise in this Chamber and ask: “Why are 
we short in jet planes today?” It is just 
as simple as can be: the answer is be- 
cause we did not do what we should in 
1946 and 1947 in preparing for this thing 
which most individuals knew would 
come to pass—a conflict with commu- 
nism. Whether we like it or not, the 
conflict is here. 

The reduction in this amount, in my 
opinion, strikes at the very heart of the 
defense of this country, the very heart 
of it. Today we know, and I am just as 
much for getting rid of some of these 
gadgets that are today in the minds of 
generals and admirals as any Member of 
the House, for some of them we can do 
without, but we have got to have an en- 
tirely different type of airplane than 
those we built in 1940, 1941, and 1942. 
The modern plane is more complicated 
technologically; it requires more time to 
build, and it requires these high stra- 
tegic materials which are available only 
in scarce supply throughout the entire 
world; a number of which you have not 
gotin this country. If you want to know 
it you have not got enough columbite, 
you have not got enough tantalite, you 
have not got enough cobalt, you have 
not got enough tungsten. You are go- 
ing to have to go out and get it where 
you can find it and pay the asking price 
for it. The fact of the matter is that 
steel and similar metals, such as alumi- 
num, do not possess the balance as far 
as the new type of engines require and 
we are having to go to entirely new types 
of material; and whether we like it or 
nct, we have got to go out and scramble 
for them in the world market. Take 
the case of manganese. Russia will not 
ship manganese to this country. With 
an annual production of 123,000,000 tons 
of steel in which manganese plays a very 
important part, do you know how much 
manganese we have in this country? 
Less than 2 years’ supply on hand. 

You are not going to have defense if 
you do not pay for it; you are not going 
to have defense if you do not go out and 
do these things that have to be done. 
We do not have them and we might just 
as well realize the situation first as last. 

The gentleman’s amendment would in 
my opinion restore a sound approach 
and one that has been evaluated on the 
basis of what we have to defend and on 
the job before us if it comes. God knows, 
I hope it does not come, but if it does I 
am not going to stand here as one Mem- 
ber of this House and not be able to say 
that I have tried to prepare this coun- 
try against what might happen; I am 
not going to take the risk, 
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We have not got an air force today 
in being necessary to defend our com- 
mitment; we admit it, and could not 
properly defend ourselves as we would 
like to be defended here at home. We 
have got to have jet fighters, we have got 
to have long-range jet bombers. Pro- 
duction of these require strategic ma- 
terials and that costs money; they re- 
quire brains, and brains cost money; 
they require the highest type of super- 
sonic wind tunnels for their develop- 
ment, and they cost money. Go ahead 
and do these things, then you will be 
standing up here a year from now still 
asking the question, Why have we not 
got planes to meet Russian-built jet 
planes in Korea or any other place that 
trouble appears? I am not going to take 
the position of saying that I did not try 
to do my part. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman prevails. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am enclosing an analysis of the effect of 
this cut on aircraft production and ex- 
pect some here in this body this April 
afternoon to look back and say, “Why 
did we do this?” 

Aircraft and related procurement 
Fiscal year 1953 estimate. $11, 000, 000, 000 
House committee 10, 440, 000, 000 
Proposed reduction 560, 000, 000 
Restoration requested 560, 000, 000 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED REDUCTION 


A reduction in the amount of $560,- 
600,000 in this appropriation would have 
to be absorbed by a balanced program 
cut of aircraft and their related initial 
spares and spare parts support. A cut 
of this magnitude could not be taken in 
a few models of aircraft without caus- 
ing program unbalance and industry 
dislocations, and therefore it must gen- 
erally be spread across all types in the 
aircraft program. It is estimated that 
such reduction would result in the elim- 
ination of between 400 and 500 of our 
most modern aircraft such as bombers, 
fighters, and transports which are 
scheduled for delivery in late 1954 and 
early 1955. This would in turn further 
delay the already stretched schedule for 
the equipping and modernizing of our 
126-wing combat Air Force with these 
essential types of aircraft. 

No portion of the total proposed re- 
duction of $560,000,000 can be applied in 
any of the remaining major programs in 
this appropriation. These major pro- 
gram areas are as follows: Facilities, 
service test, modification of aircraft, 
guided missiles, and procurement and 
production services. Reasons as to why 
cuts cannot be applied to these areas are 
as follows: 

FACILITIES 


Facilities which are included in this 
estimate are limited to the following: 
(a) facilities required in connection with 
the introduction of new models of air- 
craft or new types of engines; (b) the 
heavy press program. Both of these are 
absolutely essential to the mobilization 
potential of the Nation and to the con- 
tinued modernization of the Air Force, 

SERVICE TEST 


All requirements in this program are 
related to the introduction into the Air 
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Force program in service-test quantities 
of new types of equipment. These are 
essential to the continuation of the mod- 
ernization of equipments related to air- 
craft, such as engines, jet assist take-off 
rockets, auto pilots, turbine compres- 
sors, and fire-control systems. 
MAJOR MODERNIZATION AND MODIFICATION OF 
AIRCRAFT 

Fund requirements in this program 
are directly related to the number of in- 
service aircraft. Any reduction in the 
production of new aircraft automatically 
extends the time which second-line air- 
craft must fulfill first-line aircraft re- 
quirements. Therefore, the effect of re- 
ductions of new aircraft would result in 
modest increases in this program. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


The funds requested in this budget 
program would provide the minimum 
production rates of guided missiles. 
Any reduction would drop those rates 
below those required to maintain an eco- 
nomical production line and would deny 
guided missiles the emphasis warranted 
by development and tests to date. Only 
those missiles which are already -sched- 
uled, or will shortly be scheduled for 
use by operational units, are included 
in this program. 

PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION SERVICES 


This program provides for personnel 
and related administrative services 
which are required for the contracting 
functions of all Air Force procurement. 
This includes contract negotiations as 
well as inspection and audit. The work- 
load currently facing the Air Force for 
these functions is tremendous and any 
reduction in these personnel would se- 
riosly hamper the ability of the Air 
Force to let contracts and obtain satis- 
factory delivery of all types of equipment 
which are scheduled for the modern 126 
combat wings. 

The increase in strength of the Air 
Force from 80 combat wings to 126 com- 
bat wings—an increase required for the 
survival of this Nation—imposes a se- 
vere load upon the economy of the 
United States. In recognition thereof 
the Air Force has taken unprecedented 
measures to eliminate all but rock-bot- 
tom necessities. The President’s budget 
reflects these eliminations: The program 
envisages no war reserve in aircraft; 
combat losses in the event of general war 
would result in progressive reduction of 
force pending acceleration of aircraft 
production; units are essentially at peace 
strength subject to severe overload pend- 
ing reinforcement in case of war; in- 
crease in combat strength of more than 
50 percent is accompanied by increase in 
projected military personnel strength of 
only 13 percent and in civilian person- 
nel strength of only 30 percent. 

The fiscal year 1953 budget estimates 
as submitted by the President amounted 
to $20,700,000,900 of new obligating au- 
thority for the Air Force. This figure 
reflected a compromise of military re- 
quirements arrived at by Spartan stand- 
ards to adjust to the national economy. 
It meant a deferral of attainment of the 
required strength and combat readiness 
of the Air Force. The proposed reduc- 
tion of $1,502,200,000 in these estimates 
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is a reduction of 7.2 percent which neces- 
sitates acknowledgment of further defer 
ment of manning, equipping, and over- 
all readiness. The degree of deferral 
must necessarily be of the same order of 
magnitude as the degree of reduction. 
All reductions are indicated to be on a 
general rather than on a specific basis 
so that application of reductions in the 
various appropriations has been assumed 
by the Air Force for purpose of demon- 
stration of effects. 

General reductions on the basis of as- 
sumptions of increased efficiency or im- 
provement in procedures evade the issue 
that reductions of this magnitude can- 
not possibly be effected without reduc- 
tions in over-all strength. The Air 
Force has made a concerted effort to 
reduce manning requirements, both mil- 
itary and civilian, to an absolute mini- 
mum in consideration of manpower re- 
sources of the United States. The ef- 
fect of the proposed reductions in the 
maintenance an‘ operations appropria- 
tion and the military personnel require- 
ments appropriations is, in general, to 
hold to ending strength of fiscal year 
1952 despite projected increases in the 
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numbers of units and the obvious in- 
crease in workload by reason of in- 
creased activity. 

The proposed reductions in aircraft 
and related procurement and major pro- 
curement other than aircraft will nec- 
essarily delay the equipping of units to 
such a point as to effect activation of 
units and their readiness to perform 
their combat missions. The current 
national emergency demands from a mil- 
itary viewpoint the earliest practicable 
attainment of a state of readiness. The 
effectiveness of units in turn demands 
a Maximum of modernization of equip- 
ment. The reductions in all areas will 
modify a program already adjusted in 
point of time to reflect a considerable 
compromise of military requirements. 

The foregoing applies to the reduction 
recommended by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in the amount of $1,- 
502,200,000. Reductions beyond this 
point will further aggravate these weak- 
nesses and further compromise the mili- 
tary requirements of the Air Force. 

The following table relating to spe- 
cific budget areas indicates the severe ef- 
fects of these reductions: 


Department of the Air Force—Analysis of Air Force estimates and House Appropriation 
Committee action, fiscal year 1953 
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Aircraft and related procurement: 
Total appropriation 


Less cash for liquidation of prior year contract authority. 


New obligating authority 
Major procurement other than Air Corps 


Acquisition and construction of real property: 
Total appropriation 


ss cash for liquidation of prior year contract authority- 


New obligating authority 


Maintenance and operations 


Military personnel requirements__...................-.... 


Research and development 
Reserve personnel requirements 
Air National Guard 
Contingencies. 


Total appropriation 


Less cash for liquidation of prior year contract authority.... 


New obligating authority 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to say a word at this time in an effort to 
increase the production of our planes, 
especially jet planes; in an effort to keep 
them rolling off the assembly lines as 
they should be rolling off the assembly 
lines in order to build up our Air Force 
as we should build it up in face of the 
present critical affairs in the world today. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in economy, 
and I have been voting economy right 
on down the line. If I thought for one 
moment it was economy to cut out a 
number of planes from the Air Force, I 
would join in this effort; but when I am 
told, and authoritatively told, that with- 
out additional money we are going to cut 
out between 400 and 500 combat planes 
from our Air Force, in my opinion that is 
going very far. When I am told that the 
arrangement for funds will be such that 


Fiscal year 1953 , House commit- 
coe ; 1se CO - . 
Air Force esti- = pect no tee recommenda- 
mate tion 


(2) (3) (4) 


$12, 685, 044, 000 = $560, 000, 000 
1, 685, 044, 000 0 


— 560, 000, 000 
—170, 000, 000 


$12, 125, 044, 000 
1, 685, 044, 000 
10, 440, 000, 000 
1, 130, 000, 000 


pe ___ 


45, 334, 770 
45, 334, 770 


0 





4, 389, 817, 000 

3, 300, 000, 000 

525, 000, 000 
28, 396, 000 —2, 200, 000 
116, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
40, 787, 000 —10, 000, 000 


22, 430, 378,770 | +1, 502, 200, 000 
1, 730, 378, 770 0 


106, 000, 000 
30, 787, 000 


20, 928, 178, 77 
1, 730, 378, 770 


19, 197, 800, 000 


20, 700, 000, 000 | —1, 502, 200, 000 


development of the Air Force combat 
planes is going to be delayed one full 
year, I think we are going too far. 

Mr. Chairman, about 2 weeks ago I 
put in the Recorp extensive releases from 
the press associations covering Korea, 
published throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, showing that in 
every air battle our jet fighters are in 
the distinct minority; in some engage- 
ments over there in Korea I counted 
them plane by plane in the press reports 
and our jet fighters were outnumbered 
from 5 to 8 and 10 tol. I resolved then 
I would do what little I could to help put 
our boys on an even basis when they 
fight in the skies over there in Korea. 
When by false economy you take from 
them 400 or 500 combat planes which 
they need badly at the present time, you 
are risking the lives unnecessarily of 
brave men fighting the battles of our 
country overseas. You are going to 
cause some of them never to return when 
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they should return to the United States 
and live long and useful lives as Mem- 
bers of Congress and as other people back 
home do. 

So I wish to protest that type of econ- 
omy that takes from our combat boys 
overseas the planes that they need to 
fight the battles of this Republic. I chal- 
lenge anyone in the House to read the 
papers, count the odds against our jet 
fighters over there, and not be incensed 
with the fact we are not able to give 
them better equipment, perhaps not and 
a larger number of jet planes to meet the 
Chinese who are coming over from Man- 
churia fighting our men there and bring- 
ing some of our pilots down, killing them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. We are all incensed be- 
cause of being outnumbered over in MIG 
alley in Korea but what reason have we 
to believe that by adding to this appro- 
priation on the basis of past experience 
we will get any more planes? 

Mr. BROOKS. When you take away, 
you are not adding to the number of 
planes. I can tell you that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very much in favor of these planes 
and I am sure that the gentleman will 
help, when this bill goes over to the Sen- 
ate, to have the airplane carrier, the flat- 
top I referred to previously, inserted in 
this bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TaBer]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, frankly 
I believe in national defense and I be- 
lieve in supplying what is needed. But, 
I believe in getting it. 

When we have folks get up and say 
that a 4 percent cut made by this com- 
mittee in the budget estimate will delay 
for a year the program for the construc- 
tion of aircraft, it does not go along with 
my idea of mathematics. Here is the 
reason for our not having the airplanes. 
It is not a lack of money. There is an 
enormous block of unexpended funds 
for which some sort of contracts have 
been let, but the trouble with our pro- 
duction of aircraft is a lack of decision 
and following this matter up on the 
part of the Air Force itself, and the man- 
agement of the Air Force. If we could 
get that, we would get the production up 
and we would not have the great big 
enormous bottlenecks in turning out the 
airplanes. 

They do not need this extra money 
at this time. What they need is action; 
action on the part of management of the 
Air Force and its officers. That is what 
we need and that is what would produce 
national defense, not giving them more 
money so that they will go on and keep 
the works clogged up. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. It is not, in my 
= in the interest of national de- 

ense, 


Mr, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
complete sympathy with the objective 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
increase the striking power of the Air 
Force, but the committee in drafting this 
bill had to take into consideration the 
economic conditions of the country, the 
clamor, indeed the demand, of Members 
of the Congress for a reduction in mili- 
tary spending. That temper of Con- 
gress has exhibited itself in reducing 
the bill in some particulars to a dan- 
gerous degree. Those are the facts con- 
fronting us. 

It is true that we are badly outnum- 
bered in jet-fighter aircraft. We are not 
outnumbered, of course, in the bomber 
class, but we are in jet fighters, and the 
reason is very simple for those who will 
read the printed hearings. In 1945 
when the war ended, we had 50,000 or 
60,000 aircraft, mostly of the piston-en- 
gine type. We led all the world by a 
very wide margin. 

The Soviets took over with them into 
Russia—and the Russians themselves 
are not bad mechanics and technicians 
as people know—a number of scientists 
and engineers from Germany, and im- 
mediately after the end of World War 
II, in 1945, they began feverishly and 
desperately to built jet aircraft as rap- 
idly as they could. For all intents and 
purposes our Nation suspended aircraft 
production after World War II, hoping 
that we were facing long days of peace. 


Not so with the Communists; they built 


jet aircraft very rapidly. We did not 
begin to build jet aircraft in numbers 
until just prior to the Korean war. 

The Air Force will have on hand on 
June 30, $14,000,000,000 to pay for air- 
craft, and we will give them in this bill 
about $12,000,000,000 more. That will 
give them about $26,000,000,000 to pay 
for aircraft. The gentleman would in- 
crease that figure about $1,000,000,000 
more. Well, it would not get any addi- 
tional aircraft during the coming fiscal 
year, but it would in about 3 years from 
now, as the gentleman knows, get us 
some more aircraft, and we may desper- 
ately need them then, but with the pres- 
ent temper of the House there is no 
chance to do anything about that situ- 
ation. I would not ridicule the gentle- 
man’s amendment, in fact, I would like 
to support it, because in my heart I be- 
lieve in the potency of air power in the 
search for peace. I believe the gentle- 
man is seeking to move in the right di- 
rection, but we have to face the facts of 
life. 

I think this is all we can pass through 
the Congress at this time. As the Air 
Force moves along with the vast billions 
they have gotten, I think we are going 
to improve our Air Force’s position. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. As I understand the 
gentleman, we are in complete agree- 
ment on what the additional money 
would do. It would complete the build- 
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ing up of a modern Air Force consider- 
ably earlier. Is not that true? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, it would. I think 
it is to the best interest of this country 
to do it as quickly as we reasonably can. 
Apparently the figure which was fixed 
by the committee in this bill is as far 
as the Congress and the country are 
willing to go at this time. While theo- 
retically we support the objective of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, there 
seems to be no practical way to effect 
any more rapidly what he seeks to 
achieve than the procedure suggested in 
this bill. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. How many wings will 
the funds appropriated by the commit- 
tee complete by 1955? 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, we will have 
to have other appropriations before we 
will get the 126 combat wings. We now 
have 80 combat wings. 

Mr. DURHAM. The 
what? 

Mr. MAHON. The objective is 126 
combat wings. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 

For procurement of supplies, materials, and 
equipment, and spare parts therefor, not 
otherwise provided for; electronic and com- 
munication equipment; and the purchase 
of passenger motor vehicles, $1,130,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: On 
page 27, line 19, strike out “$1,130,000,000” 
and insert ‘'$1,000,0C0,000.” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, in 
general debate on Monday I discussed 
the program of the Air Force designed to 
set up its own separate, independent 
supply system for common-use items. I 
referred to the work of the Bonner com- 
mittee on this subject and to the report 
of the Bonner committee condemning 
this program of the Air Force. I pointed 
out that there was no congressional ap- 
proval for this movement, nor was there 
even prior approval of the Secretary of 
Defense. It arose through an interserv- 
ice agreement between the Army and the 
Air Force, which permitted the Air Force 
to take over from the Army the function 
of furnishing common items of supply 
and common services. 

This amendn.ent would take $130,- 
000,000 away from that portion of the 
Air Force appropriation for the procure- 
ment of supplies other than aircraft. 

I point out that the Air Force had an 
unexpired balance in this item on June 
30, 1951, of $1,423,998,850. Last year, 
fiscal year 1952, there was appropriated 
for this item $1,775,000,000, so that they 
had a total of $3,198,998,850, of which 
they est’mcete t--7 yr‘ "J in this 


objective is 
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fiscal year only $825,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that on the 30th of June this year 
in this item the Air Force will have an 
unexpended balance of $2,373,998,850. 
My amendment would take only $130,- 
000,690 away from the $1,130,000,000 in 
this bill. It will still add a billion dollars 
to this item. The Air Force will thus 
have a total of $3,373,998,850 spending 
authority for fiscal 1953. 

The purpose of this amendment is, to- 
gether with other amendments which I 
understand will be offered, to take away 
from the Air Force some of the money 
they have set up in this appropriation bill 
for the ,ur pose of establishing their own 
independent supply system for common- 
use items. 

Do I know that exactly $130,000,000 in 
this item will do tisat job? Of course, 
I do not know it. Let me say to you that 
I have tried, with the aid of the mem- 
bers of this Military Appropriations Sub- 
committee and the staff of that commit- 
tee and the staff of the Bonner commit- 
tee to find out where the Air Force has 
hidden the money to set up this separate 
supply system. EB 

I want to quote from the testimony 
at the hearing of the Bonner committee 
in Weisbaden, Germany, on November 
19, 1951. My colleague [Mr. LANntTaFF] 
questioned Colonel Dyer, an Air Force 
representative testifying on this program 
as follows: 

Mr. Lantarr. I want to know in dollar 
terms how much will have to be spent by 
the Air Force here in order to carry out the 
directive. 

Colonel Dyer. I can’t give you dollar fig- 
ures on it. 


But, we know it is in this bill. The 
$130,000,000 taken from this item on Air 
Force procurement other than aircraft 
is only a token. The other reductions 
will only be tokens. Wein Congress have 
not provided ourselves with a staff that 
could go in and find out the exact 
amounts. 

Yesterday we were regaled with a de- 
fense of the Air Force program by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]. 
You will find this statement in yester- 
day’s REcorD. 

That statement represented that this 
was not a new program to enlarge the 
Air Force program of supply but one 
which had been in existence for 35 years. 
I want to read to you from the statement 
of this same Air Force representative, 
Colonel Dyer, at the same hearing at 
Wiesbaden, Germany. This is under the 
heading and I quote: 

REASONS FOR ASSUMING TECHNICAL SERVICE 
Support JOB 

1. Likely, you are wondering as to Air 
Force policy and intentions relative to the 
technical service support now provided by 
the Army to the Air Force in Germany and 
France. 

2. Subject to approval of the Secretary of 
Defense, Air Force policy envisages and we 
have been directed to plan on assuming this 
support no later than the following dates: 

Quartermaster, excluding rations and pe- 
troleum by October 1, 1951. 

Chemical, Signal and Transportation by 
June 30, 1953. 

Engineer and ordnance by June 30, 1954, 


I submit this is a new program which 
is just in its beginning. If we do not 
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take action in this apropriation bill, we 
will find this wasteful third parallel sup- 
ply pipe line will be set up by the Air 
Force. No one knows how many billions 
of dollars that is going to cost us. Those 
of you who are familiar with the supplies 
that were in the pipe line in World War 
II will realize that the inventory of sup- 
plies in military supply pipe lines is tre- 
mendous. This year it is going to take a 
lot of money. It is in this budget some- 
where, but I do not know how to get at it 
in any other way than by this amend- 
ment and the other amendments that 
will be offered. 

I want to quote in support of my posi- 
tion, one of the best witnesses on this 
subject I could possibly find. I refer to 
former Senator Truman, now President 
Truman, who on June 29, 1943, explained 
to the Senate why it was impossible to do 
anything effective about the waste in the 
military services even though he was 
chairman of a Senate investigating com- 
mittee. He said the following: 

There was a great deal of discussion about 
boondoggling in connection with relief ap- 
propriations. All the boondoggling which 
was done—if. there was any—in connection 
with relief appropriations could be com- 
pletely blotted out by only three examp.es 
of the way in which the Army and Navy 
handle appropriations which we give them 
without any strings attached. They know 
how to waste money better than any other 
organization I have ever had anything to do 
with. They do an excellent job on the waste 
side. 


That is Senator Truman before he be- 
came President, and when he knew what 
he was talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize there is a lot 
more money in this Air Force appropria- 
tion, which ought to be cut out of this 
bill. Because we have so little detailed 
accurate information we cannot cut it 
all out. We ought to cut them down 
some so they cannot set up their own, 
independent supply system for common 
supplies and services without justifying 
that program to the Congress. This will 
at least show that the Congress means 
business, 

I hope the amendment will he 
adopted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana |[Mr. Brooxs] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. 


MAHON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. MAHON. I wonder if the Mem- 
bers would listen for a moment to what 
is involved in this amendment. I have 
the justifications here as printed in the 
hearings. This has nothing to do with 
separate supply lines. This is $400,000,- 
000 for ammunition. You must have 
some of that in a war, as you all know, 
for ground power and marine equipment 
to handle aircraft; electronics commu- 
nication; identification of airplanes; 
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very essential in our air defense, against 
@ possible atomic bomb attack. 

There is a small item of $60,000,000 to 
train people to defend this country. 
Other major equipment of that type. 
There is not one dime in here for such 
things as blankets, shoes, sheets, cloth- 
ing, and things like that. It has been 
cut $170,000,000. 

Mr.BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I can answer the 
gentleman? 

Mr. BROOKS. I am sorry, I do not 
yield. I was happy to yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee a part of my 
time, but I do want a minute or two for 
myself. 

This item, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas has just said, is a 
part of the heart and core of the Air 
Force. The Air Force does have peculiar 
problems, problems that are indigenous 
to the Air Force. The Air Force can 
handle those problems better than any 
other organization can handle them, 
such as radar; such as airplanes and 
parts and spare parts, and things like 
that. We cannot gainsay it that they 
can handle those problems and dispose 
of those things better than any other or- 
ganization. I think more than anybody 
else I supported, most actively and ag- 
gressively, unification. I am strong for 
unification today. But unification means 
the unification of three forces; that is, 
the Army and the Navy and the Air 
Force. It does not mean to unify one 
force, for instance, the Air Force, into 
the Army, or the Navy to be unified into 
the Air Force, but it means to progres- 
sively take steps to unify the three, and 
not consolidate them. What we are try- 
ing to do is to see that the Air Force 
handles those things which the Air Force 
can handle better than any other organ- 
ization. When it comes to things in- 
cluded in the present item, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] has 
well said, that goes to the heart and soul 
of the Air Force. The Air Force more 
than any other organization can handle 
that situation best. This item is for am- 
munition, radar, parachutes, classified 
items of great secrecy, and for munitions 
of this character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to use 1 minute of 
my time and yield the remainder to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call to the attention of the Committee 
the fact that during the last 3 days we 
have had a magnificent display of mili- 
tary genius in this House. We have had 
many Napoleon Bonapartes, Alexanders 
the Great, and Julius Caesars. It re- 
mains for a Yankee from New Hampshire 
to call the attention of our southern 
brethren to the fact that there is one 
more military genius that we ought to 
remember, and that is Robert E. Lee, who 
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knew how to make what he had go a long 
way, who waged the greatest fight on the 
smallest budget in history. He was van- 
quished by the factories and farms of a 
great free economy. We should remem- 
ber this when we are dealing with mili- 
tary appropriations, and at the same 
time guarding the producing power of 
the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Hampshire has consumed 1 
minute. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bonner] is recognized. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
certainly interested in the explanation 
of this item, given by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], chairman of the 
committee. I tried to get his attention 
that I might learn if the items in which 
the gentleman from Michigan is inter- 
ested are not in this paragraph under 
discussion, where do they appear. 

The fact is that there are great powers 
in this bill for the Secretary of Defense 
to juggle these funds, here and there, 
and move them around as he would 
pieces on a checkerboard. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEapDER], to my certain knowledge, has 
given a great deal of time and study to 
this matter. He has honestly and sin- 
cerely applied himself trying to ascer- 
tain where these figures are. We know 
they are somewhere, but there is no hu- 
man being on this earth today who seems 
able to find out just where they are. We 
have asked the committee. I myself in 
February directed a letter to both the 
Army and the Air Force to try to get 
some information about these figures and 
where the money was coming from, but 
we cannot seem to get it. So the only 
way I know to kill a creature that is 
growing and going to swallow you up is 
just to cut him wherever you can cut him. 

We do not want to cripple the Air 
Force. As I said before, I admire the 
great feats accomplished by the Air 
Force and what they have done for this 
Nation. The gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. MEADER] is sincere. He has asked 
for the information; he cannot get it. I 
think the amendment should be sup- 
ported. 

I certainly want to pay my thanks and 
appreciation to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire for the glowing tribute he 
paid to General Lee and the Confederacy. 
God knows that if there ever was a time 
for the Pentagon to get out and read the 
publication by the gentleman down in 
Richmond, Dr. Freeman, on Lee and 
Jackson and study their tactics and study 
the way in which they magnificently 
handled their rugged army to almost win 
a great victory. Even in defeat they 
conducted themselves and performed in 
a noble and glorious manner, but they 
certainly performed magnificent feats. 
It would be a lesson to the Pentagon to 
study them. They operated with econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

I hope the amendment carries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Puitures] is rece 
ognized. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
from California [Mr. Hunter] may be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp when the Clerk reaches line 2 on 
page 15 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think as far as the appropriation before 
us is concerned, it is as the gentleman 
from North Carolina said, the only re- 
maining way in which we can curb a 
developing expenditure program. The 
Armed Services Committee has come to 
the floor time after time to say first that 
we should have a common catalog, to 
say that we should have a mutual buy- 
ing and unified distribution, that is com- 
mon distribution for the services; and 
many Members of the House have come 
back from journeys to say that this 
arm that we are discussing in the bill 
is planning not to combine under any 
unification program, but to expand. So 
it seems rather pointless, Mr. Chairman, 
to continue the discussion. Here is an 
opportunity for us to impose the most 
practical solution, and that is to cut 
down the amount of money which other- 
wise might be spent for that purpose. 

So I support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
MEADER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon! is recognized 
for the balance of the time to close the 
debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, all I 
can say is: This is your country and it 
is mine. Here in my hand are the hear- 
ings. On page 588 you will find set 
out the major procurement items. 

Here is what it consists of: No. 1, 
weapons and ammunition. But there is 
no money included here for weapons, 
It is all ammunition in the first category. 
The next is ground powered equipment 
to handle modern aircraft coming off 
the assembly line. The next item is 
electronics and communications equip- 
ment. That is $400,000,000. It is very 
expensive. It has to do with radar, air 
defense, the identification of hostile air- 
craft and so forth. Then there is train- 
ing equipment, and other major equip- 
ment having to do with related defense 
programs. 

So we have here an effort to build up 
the Air Force so that we will have 
strergth. Now, I do not know of any- 
thing more important than ammunition 
and I do not know of any overlapping 
in this field. You have to handle these 
big aircraft that you have and you have 
to have money for these B-47 jet bomb- 
ers now coming off the line. 

The next is electronics and communi- 
cations equipment. We do not want 
bombs falling on our heads. Here is 
what that money is for: Ultra-high- 
frequency communication, which is $39,- 
000,000; identification system, so that 
we can tell any foreign aircraft from our 
own if they come in over the water or 
over the field of battle; navigational 
aid systems, tactical electrical systems 
and communications systems. 

It has already been cut $10,000,000, 
which is absolutely indefensible. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHION. I yield to the gentle- 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It will be clear from 
the colloquy where this House wants 
the cuts made? 

Mr. MAHON. It ought to be, but why 
the House would want to cut this is 
utterly beyond my comprehension. I 
do not believe one-tenth of our constitu- 
ents would favor the cut that is being 
proposed in these vital items if they 
would read the hearings. It is utterly 
unrealistic and I cannot understand, Mr. 
Chairman, why anybody wants to cut 
ammunition when we are fighting in 
Korea and when we may be fighting a 
big war. Why they would want to cut 
that is beyond me. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am making my 
record. Let the House make its record. 
I am unhappy that there is too much 
loose thinking around here. Just look 
at page 588 and the following pages of 
the Air Force hearings. 

These electronic items have to be 
ordered a long time in advance. We 
have got to give our fighting men the 
right kind of equipment so far as the 
aircraft is concerned, and we have to 
have the right kind of electronic equip- 
ment on the ground. Why we would 
want to cut it is utterly beyond my com- 
prehension. I do not believe there is 1 
constituent in 10,000 who, if he under- 
stood the situation, would be in favor 
of making this ridiculous cut as recom- 
mended by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, who undoubtedly has not read the 
hearings, yet he has had them available 
to him for 3 weeks. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Are there any 
other items involved in this sum which 
the gentleman has not referred to in his 
remarks? 

Mr. MAHON. There are no other 
items except items of this type. There 
is meteorological equipment. You know, 
we have weather stations near the North 
Pole. It is similar equipment. There 
is some highly important secret equip- 
ment in here that we cannot talk about 
on the floor. That is included. 

I do not believe the House wants to 


vote for this amendment. If so, my 
record is clear. What concerns me is 
the welfare of the Nation. I hope the 


committee will defeat the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 42, noes 50. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MaHon and 
Mr. MEADER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
81, noes 72. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 

For expenses necessary for the mainte- 

nance, operation, and administration of the 
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activities of the Air Force, including the Air 
Force Reserve and the Air Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; maintenance, operation, and 
modification of aircraft; transportation of 
things; rents at the seat of government and 
elsewhere, and in administering the provi- 
sions of 43 U. S. C. 315q payments of rents 
may be made in advance; repair of facilities; 
field printing plants; procurement of ambu- 
lances; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
training and instruction of military and 
civilian personnel of the Air Force, including 
tuition and related expenses; pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of contract surgeons; 
utility services for buildings erected at pri- 
vate cost as authorized by law (10 U.S. C. 
1346), and buildings on military reservations 
authorized by Air Force regulations to be 
used for welfare and recreational purposes; 
rental of land or purchase of options to rent 
land without reference to section 3648, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, use or repair of 
private property, and other necessary ex- 
penses of combat maneuvers; organizational 
clothing and equipage; payment of exchange 
fees and exchange losses incurred by Air 
Force disbursing officers or their agents; 
losses in the accounts of Air Force disbursing 
officers as authorized by law (31 U.S. C. 95a; 
50 U. S. C. 1705-1707; Act of July 26, 1947, 
Public Law 248); burial of the dead as au- 
thorized by law (10 U. S. C. 9F6-916d; 5 
U. S. C. 1038a), including remains of person- 
nel of the Air Force of the United States 
who die while on active duty, travel allow- 
ances of attendants accompanying remains, 
and acquisition by lease or otherwise of tem- 
porary burial sites; conduct of schoolrooms, 
service clubs, chapels, and other instruc- 
tional, entertainment, and welfare expenses 
for enlisted men, not otherwise provided for; 
expenses for inter-American cooperation as 
authorized for the Navy by the Act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 421f), for Latin- 
American cooperation; payments of de- 


ficiency judgments and interests thereon 
arising out of condemnation proceedings 
heretofore instituted; and special services by 
contract or otherwise; $3,789,817,000. 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANTAFF: On 
page 29, line 14, strike out “$3,789,817,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$3,761,790,142." 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have just offered is one 
of two amendments which will cut $45,- 
000,000 from the Air Force appropria- 
tion for the purpose of deterring the Air 
Force from proceeding to establish a 
completely independent supply system 
for common-use items now procured and 
distributed by the Department of the 
Army. 

For well over a year the Bonner com- 
mittee has been making studies of mili- 
tary-supply management in the interest 
of economy and efficiency in the Gov- 
ernment. Sometime ago, it came to our 
attention that the Air Force was pro- 
ceeding to set up a completely inde- 
pendent supply system, including the 
supply of so-called common-use items. 
Realizing that at the end of the last war 
there were more supplies left in the 
Army and Navy pipelines than were used 
during the entire 4 years of the shoot- 
ing war, it seemed rather obvious that 
to set up a third supply pipeline would 
be an unnecessary and wasteful dupli- 
cation. 

The subcommittee members felt that 
administrative and construction costs of 
segregating Air Force stocks in Army 
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depots, in building up Air Force depots 
and warehouses, and in moving old 
stocks and procuring new stocks to fill 
the pipeline would constitute an unnec- 
essary additional burden on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. We called the attention 
of the Congress to these developments 
and recommended that the Secretary of 
Defense put a halt to any further at- 
tempt on the part of the Air Force to 
expand its own supply system. 

I wish to emphasize to the Members 
that this criticism is not directed at Air 
Force supplies that are technical in na- 
ture and peculiarly related to that 
branch of the Military Establishment. 

In July of 1951, the Secretary of De- 
fense issued a directive to the effect that 
no expansion in Air Force supply facili- 
ties should take place without the Sec- 
retary’s approval. Notwithstanding 
that directive, however, the Bonner com- 
mittee discovered while at Weisbaden, 
Germany, that comprehensive arrange- 
ments were in progress for the segrega- 
tion and relocation of all Air Force stocks 
from Army depots. In installations vis- 
ited prior to that time, the subcommit- 
tee obtained partial testimony on this 
matter. In Alaska, it was discovered 
that the Air Force was planning to con- 
struct warehouses for clothing items 
supplied customarily by the Army quar- 
termaster. This additional warehouse 
space is estimated to cost $800,000. In 
Japan, similar plans were indicated in- 
sofar as quartermaster clothing items 
were concerned. But in Germany, to 
the amazement of the committee, we 
found that a directive had been issued 
in June 1951 directing the Air Force to 
take over all quartermaster supplies 
from the Army, excluding rations and 
POL supplies by October 1, 1951. 

Subsequent directives issued in the 
theater provided for the orderly take- 
over on fixed target dates of such coms 
mon-use items as hand tools, furniture, 
toilet articles, athletic equipment, toilet 
fixtures, brooms, bolts, nuts and screws, 
stationery, office equipment, tableware, 
paint, musical instruments, lumber, pipe 
fittings, and soap. For Quartermaster 
clothing items alone which have been 
taken over by the Air Force, the Air Force 
estimates that they will need $3,000,000 
in Germany alone to construct additional 
warehouse space. At the present time, 
however, the space is not available and 
so these articles have been separated into 
two piles in Army Quartermaster ware- 
houses. The Quartermaster General has 
estimated that the administrative cost 
of accounting to the Air Force for the 
separate clothing items now belonging to 
the Air Force and which are kept in the 
Army warehouses is $4,000,000 a year. 
But this is not all of the story. 

The June 1951 directive also provided 
that by June of 1953, the Air Force would 
take over from the Army all chemical, 
signal and transportation supplies, and 
by June 30, 1954, all engineer, ordnance 
and medical supplies. 

Therefore, by July first of 1954, the Air 
Force will have completed establishing a 
separate logistical organization, or, in 
other words, a third pipeline of supply. 
Rather than achieving unification as 
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sought for by Congress, we are actually 
moving toward triplication. 

When this information was relayed to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board by the Bon- 
ner Committee, it appeared to be news 
to them as well as it was to us. Subse- 
quently, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
issued a directive to the Secretaries of 
the Army and the Air Force, advising 
them that all transfers of supply respon- 
sibility from the Army to the Air Force 
in Europe now in progress would be sus- 
pended, pending submission and ap- 
proval of the required transfer agree- 
ments. In that directive, the services 
were also required to submit a state- 
ment of what additional facilities, per- 
sonnel, and funds would be needed to 
accomplish any such transfers. In 
other words, as late as March 9 of 1952, 
the date that that directive was issued, 
the Secretary of Defense had no specific 
information as to the cost that would 
be entailed in the contemplated transfer 
of supplies from the Army to the Air 
Force in the European theater. 

According to documents obtained by 
the Bonner Committee, Air Force officials 
had advised theater Air Force com- 
manders to make estimates of the funds 
required for personnel facilities and op- 
erations for the take-over of supplies 
from the various technical services of 
the Army, such estimates to be included 
in the fiscal year 1953 budget require- 
ments. 

Pursuant to an agreement entered into 
on February 23, 1951 between the Quart- 
ermaster and the Air Force, it was 
agreed that the Department of the Air 
Force would be responsible for budgetary 
requirements for 1952 and subsequent 
years. 

Since the Secretary of Defense has no 
idea of how much has been budgeted by 
the Department of the Air Force for this 
contemplated take-over, it follows that 
the costs are hidden somewhere in this 
appropriation bill. The Appropriation 
Subcommittee, headed by Mr. Manon, 
has done a marvelous job in the interest 
of the taxpayer. However, it has been 
impossible for them, too, to obtain ac- 
curate figures on the added costs of this 
duplicating effort because obviously no 
such figures are available in Washington. 

In an effort to get at this matter, I 
have made certain cost calculations 
based on the number of personnel han- 
dling military supplies in the pipeline 
from the zone of interior to European 
command depots. Information requested 
by the subcommittee on Germany and 
included in cur record reveals that 36,771 
persons are involved in operating the 
supply pipeline to that theater. Of 
these, 13,296 are military personnel, 661 
are Army civilians, and 22,814 are Ger- 
man or other Europeans. 

According to information provided by 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
average annual cost for a military officer 
is $4,260; for an enlisted man, $1,475; 
and a civilian in the Military Establish- 
ment, $4,457. I have the cost of em- 
ploying foreign personnel at $1,475, the 
same as for an enlisted man. The fig- 
ure of $3,357 for civilian employees of 
the military is a zone of interior figure 
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and therefore a conservative one, be- 
cause American civilians overseas un- 
doubtedly entail a higher cost. The av- 
erage proportion of officers im the mili- 
tary complement is estimated at 10 per- 
cent. Applying these annual average 
cost figures to personnel involved in 
handling the supply pipeline to the Eu- 
ropean theater, we get the following: 

Military officers $5, 664, 096 
Enlisted men 17, 650, 440 
American civilians 2,218, 977 
European civilians 33, 650, 650 


59, 184, 163 


If we assume, and admittedly these 
calculations are rough, that an equiva- 
lent complement of personnel is involved 
in handling supplies to the far eastern 
theater, we come out with a total of 
$118,368,326 for supply operations in 
those two theaters. 

According to data submitted to the 
subcommittee, 38 percent of the supplies 
handled in these operations are common 
to both the Army and the Air Force. 
Applying that percentage to the total 
estimated cost of personnel, we come out 
with a figure of $44,979,963, which in my 
amendment is rounded off to $45,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very modest 
item in the 20 or more billion doliars we 
are asked to appropriate for the Air 
Force, and it is derived from the limited 
information available. However, I be- 
lieve the estimate is extremely conserv- 
ative and merits the approval of the 
House in order to put a stop to an ex- 
penditure of funds for duplicate facili- 


ties within the Military Establishment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I rise in opposition 
to the amendment, Mr. Chairman, for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman a 
question. 

I was under the impression, I might 
say to the gentleman who is offering the 
amendment, that the amendment which 
the House just accepted under the title 
“Major Procurement and Other Air- 
craft,” $130,000,000 was going to close 
the gap the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. LANTAFF. No, sir. That is not 
all, because you will recall that the di- 
rective sent out by the Secretary of De- 
fense asked them to separate those into 
three categories. How much for sup- 
plies; how much for administration; and 
how much to employ indigenous help. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a moment. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Well, give me time to 
answer your question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask the question. 
I have another one. Will you please tell 
us what, in your opinion, the $130,000,000 
reduction, which the House just passed, 
was for? 

Mr. LANTAFF. The $130,000,000 re- 
duction, as I understand it, is a warning 
from this House that this body will not 
permit the Air Force to use $131,000,000 
to buy soap, toilet fixtures, and all the 
other common-use items, which they 
would have to have to fill up these ex- 
pensive pipelines. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s concept. 
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Mr. LANTAFF. You asked what the 
concept of the House was, and I said I 
thought that is what it was. 

That does not answer my concept. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I have 
been greatly disturbed during the last 
couple of days. I have seen men rise on 
this floor and propose cuts, such as the 
one just recently adopted, cutting funds 
for ammunition and electronics equip- 
ment, air defense radar equipment, and 
other equally important items for the 
Air Force, items which are so badly 
needed for the defense of this country. 
This disturbs me greatly. If we now 
adopt a program of military weakness, 
we may be sowing the seeds of world war 
III. That thought has been running 
through my mind. Our country has 
tried the program of military weakness 
and found it wanting. Under no cir- 
cumstances would I have wanted to be 
the sponsor of the dangerous amend- 
ment which has just been adopted to cut 
such vital defense ammunition and 
equipment. The record will clearly show 
the fallacy of the amendment just 
adopted. If you will turn to page 726 of 
the Air Force hearings, you will find 
there a table showing what this money 
is for. There is a discussion of many of 
these items running over dozens and 
dozens of pages. Operation of aircraft is 
involved. Gasoline and lubricants. It is 
a large amount. Organizational base 
maintenance, equipment and supplies, 
logistics support, training support, op- 
erational support, and all these various 
things. Air defense bases,-and so forth. 
Research. Medical support. Service- 
wide support. If there is any mystery 
about these matters, I fail tosee it. That 
is what is in this bill. 

The committee made some cuts with 
ample justification, reduced civilian per- 
sonnel; then the committee more or less 
closed its eyes and cut deeper. The 
total cut in this item is already $600,- 
000,000, and this $600,000,000 should 
certainly be adequate to take care of the 
reduction applied by the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that when you cut maintenance and 
operation of the Air Force, the Air De- 
fense Command, the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, when you cut that as deeply as 
has been proposed by the committee and 
by this amendment you are going en- 
tirely too far. A big mistake has been 
made. 

The gentleman talks about two sup- 
ply lines. When we go back into the 
House I shall be glad to ask consent to 
insert in the ReEcorp at this point let- 
ters giving the viewpoint of the serv- 
ices with respect to the warehousing of 
certain materials used in connection with 
the Air Force supply lines in Europe. 


April 9 


One of the letters is addressed to me, 
the other to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

The letters referred to follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. Greorce H. MAHon, 

Chairman, Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. MAHON: Reference the floor dis- 
cussion on the Air Force assuming responsi- 
bility for the storage and distribution of 
common items of supply procured by the 
various technical services of the Army, there 
seems to be considerable misunderstanding 
as to what the Air Force and the Army are 
attempting to accomplish. In order to carry 
out the various activities pertaining to sup- 
ply of needed items to both the Air Force 
and the Army, it is necessary to break down 
the supply function into the areas of deter- 
mining requirements for supply, budgeting 
for the procurement of the requirements, 
procuring the items needed, receiving and 
storing the items, and the distribution of 
the items to the various stations where the 
items are utilized. 

In carrying out the various parts of this 
total supply functions, the Air Force is de- 
sirous of modifying only slightly procedures 
now in existence. The Air Force has no in- 
tention of setting up a new supply system. 
It has had a supply system for 35 years. Our 
purpose is to use that system in the best 
modern manner, as practiced by our larger 
American industries. As procedures are now 
established, it is necessary for the Air Force 
to determine its requirements for common 
items to be procured by the Army Technical 
Service, and to budget for and justify the 
need for the items. Funds having been made 
available, the procurement of the item is 
accomplished by the Army Technical Service 
having procurement responsibility. The 
completed items are then shipped by the 
manufacturer to an Army Technical Service 
Supply Depot for storage and subsequent dis- 
tribution to Air Force stations where it is 
necessary to maintain stocks of these items 
to have them available to the using activities 
as needed. The only change desired in the 
existing procedure is to cause items, upon 
completion of the fabrication to be shipped 
to an Air Force depot, rather than to an Army 
Technical Service Depot. This does not con- 
stitute an additional supply system for the 
Air Force. It merely revises slightly one part 
of the existing supply procedure. 

The change is desired by the Air Force in 
order to decrease the administrative load 
now imposed on Air Force stations created by 
the necessity to requisition common items 
procured by several technical services from 
various different Army storage depots estab- 
lished to store and issue items procured by 
each of the Army technical services. The 
change desired would make it possible for 
an Air Force station commander to requisi- 
tion all needed items for operation of a sta- 
tion through the Air Force existing supply 
system, which is not a duplication of the 
Army system. The receipt and storage of 
these items by the Air Force entails no great- 
er expense to the taxpayer than the receipt 
and storage of these items by the technical 
services which procure them. The Corps of 
Engineers builds warehouses for both the 
Army technical services and the Air Force, 
so the cost of the warehouse storage space 
is the same. It costs on the average no more 
to ship the article from the manufacturer 
to an Air Force general depot than to a 
technical service depot, nor do subsequent 
distribution costs to the Air Force stations 
vary to an appreciable extent. Personnel 
utilized in handling material received into 
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either Army technical service or Air Force 
depots are furnished on the basis of tonnage 
handled and the requirement for personnel 
in either instance would not vary greatly. 
The advantages of the proposed change in 
procedures are that it is no more expensive 
to the taxpayer as far as receipt, storage, and 
issue are concerned, it is less of an admin- 
istrative burden on Air Force stations to 
requisition only through Air Force channels 
than to have to requisition through several 
channels, and increased flexibility of supply 
operations is gained by having the supply 
items under Air Force control as soon as they 
are available from the manufacturer. No 
obvious disadvantages to the Air Force pro- 
posal have been brought forth, except the 
general statement that there will be a dupli- 
cation of facilities and staff, and there is 
created an additional supply system. The 
facts of daily operation do not support these 
general statements. Air Force planning vis- 
ualizes that procurement of common items 
will remain with the Department which has 
always procured that item. The purpose is 
to avoid competitive buying. After the 
goods are bought, they should in most in- 
stances be delivered by the manufacturer 
to a suitable Air Force installation for dis- 
tribution. This procedure will require no 
more total warehouse space and no more 
total personnel. As an example, df the Air 
Force usage in a certain location is large 
enough to require an entire warehouse of 
common items, it seems uneconomical and 
inefficient to locate that warehouse on an 
installation of another service. To do so 
would certainly effect no savings. 

The Air Force favors single service stor- 
age and distribution of common items of 
supply in all areas of joint operations where 
it is determined this single service distri- 
bution is the most efficient and econom- 
ical. 

In summary, the Air Force position, which 
is a reflection of the position taken by the 
well-run, large American industries, is as 
follows: 

(a) Purchasing will be done by a single 
service for all services, by GSA, or on a co- 
ordinated basis, in order to avoid competitive 
buying. 

(b) Delivery will be made directly from 
the contractor to the Air Force installations, 
thereby eliminating a middleman. Excep- 
tions will be made as applicable in local 
situations. 

(c) No additional cost in warehousing or 
personnel is entailed. 

(d) Greater effectiveness, and therefore a 
greater return for our dollar, will be ob- 
tained. 

Sincerely, 
MANUEL J. ASENSIO, 
Major General, United States Air 
Force, Director of Budget, DCS/ 
Comptroller, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, March 22, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Inter-Governmental 
Relations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reports that have 
reached me of the recent hearings held by 
your Committee indicate that there are 
doubts in your mind regarding certain of the 
actions which the Air Force is taking or is 
planning to take in the supply field. 

I am writing you this letter in order to 
correct any misapprehensions you may have 
about certain features of the Air Force pro- 
curement and supply system, and also to re- 
peat my previous invitation that you and 
your committee visit our Air Matériel Com- 
mand at Dayton, Ohio. I believe that such 
a visit would clear up a number of issues in 
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your mind, since the Air Matériel Command 
and its installations are the very heart of the 
Air Force supply system. 

At the outset, let me assure you that our 
supply activities are proceeding in accord- 
ance with directives of the Secretary of De- 
fense, in coordination with the Army, and in 
accordance with my testimony before your 
committee last summer. We are not in any 
sense acting in disregard of higher level pol- 
icy or directives, nor in conflict with the in- 
tent of the Unification Act as we understand 
that intent. 

It may be appropriate at this time to review 
some of our basic thinking on the questions 
which have concerned your committee. 

Since 1917 when the first air supply depot 
was established at Middletown, Pa., it has 
been our conviction that it is more efficient, 
and some respects essential, for the Air Force 
to have its own supply system. We also be- 
lieve in cross-servicing, wherever practicable, 
and if it results in greater efficiency. In cer- 
tain parts of the world, we render complete 
supply support for both ourselves and the 
Army. There are a number of other places 
where the Air Force is pretty much on its 
own, or at least in a dominant position. Ob- 
viously, in those areas we are compelled to 
accept full responsibility for distribution. 

In England, in North Africa, in Greenland, 
in the Philippines, and in the Middle East, 
our activities and operations are so much 
larger than that of the other services that 
it makes sense for the Air Force to perform 
the distribution functions. 

There must be, we believe, enough flexi- 
bility in the system so that differing arrange- 
ments can be made at variou: levels and in 
various parts of the world dependent on the 
local situation. In Panama and Hawaii, the 
Air Force has no depot supply facilities but 
relies entirely on the Army or the Navy. 

On the continent of Europe, as you were 
briefed, we have a plan for the support 
of our Air Forces which we think would 
be the best arrangement for that area. It 
should be borne in mind that in the event 
of war this area may become a combat zone. 
I mentioned this in my testimony last sum- 
mer. We are preparing the details of this 
plan for submission to the Secretary of De- 
fense for his review in accordance with his 
July 17, 1951, directive. 

We feel that there are certain common-use 
items, now handled by the Army, which 
should be our concern from the time these 
items enter the military distribution system. 
I refer to the field of distribution as distinct 
from procurement. We have no intention of 
changing the existing procurement pattern. 

In some of your committee’s hearings, you 
have been reported as stating that the Air 
Force intends to set up technical services 
similar to those in the Army. I can assure 
you that the Air Force has no such inten- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, the logistic systems of 
the Army and the Air Force are organized 
along different lines. The Army technical 
service organization would not fit into the 
organization of the Air Force. In the Army, 
the various technical services are organized 
along commodity lines; that is, vehicles, 
weapons, chemicals, electronics, house- 
keeping equipment, construction equipment, 
etc. A single technical service is responsi- 
ble for one or more of these commodities in 
the sense that it is responsible for all of the 
various functions involved with that com- 
modity. Examples of these functions are 
research and development, specifications, re- 
quirements, procurement, distribution, 
maintenance, disposal, and transportation. 
The Air Force, on the other hand, is organ- 
ized along along the functional lines. Each 
functional organization is responsible for 
handling all of the various commodities 
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within that function. Our Research and 
Development Command looks after the re- 
search and development on items we pro- 
cure. Similarly, procurement with which 
the Air Force is charged is handled through a 
single procurement agency. The same 
philosophy of functional organization per- 
tains in the fields of distribution and main- 
tenance. If any new items enter our distri- 
bution system, they are incorporated into the 
system we already have. No new organiza- 
tion, such as a technical service or even a 
new command, is involved. In fact, the Air 
Force could not use such a technical service 
without revamping its entire philosophy of 
organization. 

On a number of occasions during the 
course of your hearings you have mentioned 
that the Air Force was establishing a new 
supply system for common items. I touched 
on that subject briefly in my testimony be- 
fore your committee on July 20, 1951, but 
apparently I did not completely clarify the 
situation in your mind. The Air Force has 
no intention of establishing a new supply 
system. We believe the one we have is com- 
pletely adequate for the job. It currently is 
handling more than 80 percent of all sup- 
plies used by the Air Force, in dollar volume. 
It has been in operation for 35 years, and has 
reached a stature comparable with any 
supply system. The integration of the re- 
maining 20 percent of supplies into our dis- 
tribution and maintenance system will not 
change that system. Rather, it will permit 
a more effective use of that system. 

It has been suggested several times in your 
hearings that the armed services should 
have a single supply organization similar 
to the British Ministry of Supply. Like the 
other civilian officials in the Defense De- 
partment, I do not feel that this would be 
the answer to our problems. The task of 
providing the supply needs of even a single 
service poses immense problems of manage- 
ment. To triple the size would make the 
problems even more unmanageable. More- 
over, to do so would be discarding the experi- 
ence of our highly efficient and economical 
American industries. 

When business concerns are relatively 
small, it is to their advantage to operate 
under a single or centralized supply system. 
When they reach a certain size, however, the 
point of diminishing returns is reached. 
Thereafter, they require subordinate units 
to operate their own supply systems.. Gen- 
eral Motors is a good case in point. Its 
divisions handle their own supplies, includ- 
ing common items. That company and 
many others have discovered that good sup- 
Ply management eschews the cumbersome, 
ineffective, and costly centralized system 
after the point of diminishing returns has 
been passed. Each of the armed services, of 
course, is many times as large as General 
Motors in the number of items, amount of 
tonnage, and the number of dollars handled. 

In closing, let me assure you that we in 
the Air Force sincerely share your desire to 
minimize the cost of defense activities to the 
Government. All major actions in the sup- 
ply field are given careful consideration by 
the responsib'e civilian and military officials. 
If you have any doubts about the wisdom 
or the efficiency of these actions, I hope you 
will give us an opportunity to explain the 
reasons which led to our decisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. GILPATRic. 


I do not wish to argue the matter; I 
just want to sound a warning: Let us 
not sow the seed of world war III; let 
us be realistic and stand on our two 
feet and confront intelligently the prob- 
lems which are presented to us in these 
amendments. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. Can the gentleman 
tell me where in this appropriation bill 
the amount of funds is requested for the 
Air Force to set up their own supply 
system on common-use items? 

Mr. MAHON. There is no money in 
the bill for that, I will say to my friend. 
The Air Force does have certain depots, 
and warehouses, and supply lines in ex- 
istence, but there is not anything in 
here to set up anew one. Why does not 


the gentleman offer an amendment pro- 
viding that no funds in this bill shall be 
used for the purpose of setting up any 


I will support such 


new supply lines? 
an amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. We have not reached 
the proper part of the bill yet. 

Mr. MAHON. But the gentleman 
presently is seeking to do it in an un- 
sound, unsupported, ineffective way. In 
other words, he is cutting funds for es- 
sential equipment and operations at a 
time when we lack adequc.te aircraft and 


when we are outnumbered: he is cutting 
those funds when the very destiny of the 
country may depend upon the mainte- 
nance of our air arm. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired, all 
time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 


[Mr. LantaFF]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Manon) there 
were—ayes 79, noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
transportation, interest on deposits of en- 
listed personnel, and travel in kind for 
cadets and all other personnel of the Air 
Force of the United States on active duty 
(other than personnel of the reserve compo- 
nents, including the Air National Guard, on 
active duty while undergoing reserve train- 
ing), including commutation of quarters, 
subsistence supplies for issue as rations to 
enlisted personnel, cloth and materials and 
clothing for issue and sale, and clothing al- 
lowances, as authorized by law; and, in con- 
nection with personnel paid from this ap- 
propriation, for rental of camp sites and local 
procurement of utility services and other 
necessary expenses incident to individual or 
troop movements (including packing and 
unpacking and transportation of organiza- 
tional equipment), ice, meals for recruiting 
parties, monetary allowances for liquid cof- 
fer for troops when supplied cooked or travel 
rations, altering and fitting clothing, and 
commutation of rations, as authorized by 
law, to enlisted personnel, including those 
sick in hospitals; transportation, as author- 
ized by law, of dependents, baggage, and 
household effects of personnel paid from 
this appropriation; rations for civilian em- 
ployees when entitled thereto, applicants 
for enlistment, prisoners of war, and gen- 
eral prisoners; subsistence supplies for re- 
sale, as authorized by law; commutation 
of rations, as authorized by regulations, to 
applicants for enlistment, civilian employees 
entitled to subsistence at public expense, 
and general prisoners, while sick in hos- 
pitals; subsistence of supernumeraries neces- 
sitated by emergent military circumstances; 
issues of toilet articles and barbers’ and 
tailors’ material to general prisoners con- 
fined at military posts without pay and al- 
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lowances, applicants for enlistment, and re- 
cruits upon first enlistment; civilian cloth- 
ing and when necessary an overcoat, the 
cost of all not to exceed $30, for each person 
upon each release from a military prison, 
each enlisted man discharged otherwise than 
honorably, each enlisted man convicted by a 
civil court for an offense resulting in con- 
finement in a civil prison, and each enlisted 
man interned, or discharged without in- 
ternment as an alien enemy; expenses of 
apprehension and delivery of deserters, 
stragglers, and escaped military prisoners; 
payment, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
of rewards (not to exceed $25 in any one 
case) for the apprehension of deserters; 
confinement of military prisoners in non- 
military facilities; donations of not to ex- 
ceed $25 to each civilian prisoner upon each 


release from a military prison, to each en- 


listed man discharged otherwise than hon- 
orably upon each release from confinement 
under court-martial sentence, and to each 
person discharged for fraudulent enlistment; 
expenses of courts, boards, and commissions; 
welfare; and medals and other awards; 


$3,150,000,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: Page 
29, line 18, after the words “cadets and” in- 
sert “permanent change of station travel 
for.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a perfecting amendment agreeable to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER,. It is agreeable to this 


side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been deeply 
grieved during the last few minutes by 
the very bitter and stinging criticism 
that some of my recently converted 
economy advocates have heaped upon 
me, 

While some of them were voting bil- 
lions for the Marshall plan, for ECA, 
and a half dozen other foreign-aid 
plans, I was voting against those bills. 
But “better late than never.” I welcome 
them to the ranks of those who have 
long recognized the danger to our Na- 
tion through wasteful spending. 

I do not know whether I will sleep to- 
night or for many another night, but I 
have no regret; I know how some who 
have been handling this bill now feel. 
“Frustrated” is the word. You have my 
deepest sympathy. 

What does worry me is the fact that 
our very delightful colleague from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], who has been 
working so hard and so effectively along 
the eastern seaboard on political mat- 
ters is now concerned about the neces- 
sity for cutting this bill. 

I think if his candidate for the Presi- 
dency, General Eisenhower, is elected 
he will be able to make $1 go as far as 5 
or 10 or even 50 under this present ad- 
ministration. That is, $1 spent by Eisen- 
hower may purchase as much as 10 now 
get when spent by the Pentagon. But 
how many dollars will the general need 
or ask to carry out his foreign program? 
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But, even if that be true, I cannot see 
how nor why the gentleman from New 
Hampshire should come in here, and I 
refer to Mr. CoTTon and those who sup- 
port the general, and advocate all of 
these cuts. Surely, if the general is 
elected and guides our destiny and con- 
tinues the policy he is now pursuing, the 
foreign policy to which he has always 
adhered, the present policy of the present 
administration, he is going to need every 
dollar that this bill carries, in spite of all 
of his ability to save, because that pro- 
gram, if I understand it rightly, contem- 
plates continua) and increasing aid to 
other nations. 

The No. 1 man under General Eisen- 
hower is General Gruenther, who came 
over here a week or two ago. He did not 
Say that we must have $7,900,000,000, but 
he did say that he advocated and was in 
favor of the program which called for 
that amount of money. He did give us 
to understand that the program which 


called for that amount should not be 
lessened. 


So where is the consistency? The gen- 
tleman and the general follow a certain 
policy which calls for more and more 
billions. 

Where is the real economy? They are 
going along and they may have a war 
under this foreign policy, not only in 
Korea, not only are they intending to 
put men in Europe, but they have our 
Officers’ wives and their children over 
there, the legitimate children to say 
nothing of the 5,000 little children with 
German mothers and American soldiers 
as fathers. Their foreign policy calls for 

en going down into Asia, into Indo- 
china, into Malay, where else no one 
knows. So why not be consistent? If 
the gentleman wants the general as 
President why not go ahead, support this 
bill and all it calls for. 

Why not come along with UMT? Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is for UMT. Why not 
draft a million or two million more men? 

Now, consistency, they say, is a virtue. 
Why do not the Eisenhower supporters 
be consistent? I have for years been in 
favor of real economy and today in spite 
of this great wave of popular feeling of 
“T like Ike,” and all that, I still think 
the best way to protect America is to 
shorten up our battle lines. 

A gentleman praised Robert E. Lee. 
Well, Lee made one mistake. He went 
up into Gettysburg. He lost. Then he 
went back and consolidated his line 
around Richmond. Undoubtedly, he 
would have won had it not been for the 
overwhelming productivity of the North- 
ern States. He made a gallant fight, as 
did the southern people. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a few left in 
America who still think that the United 
States can exist as a nation if it retains 
its independence. That it cannot just 
continue indefinitely to feed, clothe, and 
shelter the people of the whole world. 
That it cannot participate in every war 
where any one of the United Nations may 
desire to carry ona war. All those things 
we cannot do without destroying our 
Nation. 

You get my idea, I guess. I would not 
say I am an isolationist, but I am a 
nationalist. I do believe that our people 
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have the ability, courage, and endurance, 
if they will attend to their own business, 
to preserve us a nation. They need not 
fear any nation or any group of nations 
if they follow in the footsteps of our fore- 
fathers. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to my delightful friend. 

Mr. COTTON. I would like to say to 
my friend that I thank him for singling 
me out for attention. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A dis- 
tinguished man is always entitled to rec- 
ognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will only take a mo- 
ment of the time of the House because 
it would be frivolous to waste time in this 
instance. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that it is true 
that some of us are for General] Eisen- 
hower. We believe that Congress has 
Gifficulty in keeping the Pentagon from 
wasting money. We would like to get a 
President who knows the Pentagon, and 
knows how to stop the leaks. Of course 
we might be wrong and the gentleman 
from Michigan might be right. We may 
even be throwing away our votes. But 
I will say to the gentleman that even 
though we waste our votes, there is one 
thing that a tight fisted New England 
Yankee will never do; we never waste 
money. We want General Eisenhower 
for President, and we trust him, but not 
too far. We do not want to give him or 
any other President more than $40,000,- 
000,000 in one lump. We want to keep 
the control of the Nation’s purse strings 
where it belongs—in the Congress. If 
that be treason the gentleman from 
Michigan may make the most of it. 

Mr. LANTAFF, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANTAFF: On 
page 31, line 17, strike out “$3,150,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,132,261,000.” 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the twin or companion amendment to 
the one that I discussed a short while 
ago. It was necessary to make this 
$45,000,000 cut apply to two sections, be- 
cause in the section we have just dis- 
cussed are the funds to employ civilian 
and indigenous personnel, The cut here 
of approximately $18,000,000 is applica- 
ble to the estimated number of overhead 
military personnel assigned by the Air 
Force to set up this third pipeline of 
supply. The amendment also includes 
the same amendment that we adopted 
before of cutting approximately $800,- 
000 from the Air Force budget in order 
to require them to cet up a similar plan 
of utilizing paper as was directed by the 
Army on April 2 of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment which is a companion 
to the one which the House just adopted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and on this paragraph 
do now close. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. LantaFF). 

The amendment was agreec to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research and development, by 
contract or otherwise, and transportation of 
things, to remain available until expended, 
$525,000,000: Provided, That no part of such 
appropriation shall be used to make any 


payment to ARO, Incorporated, for operation 
of the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHort: On page 
31, Tine 22, after “$525,000,000” strike out 
the remainder of the paragraph, lines 22 to 
25, inclusive. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, The 
Arnold Engineering Development Center 
is a unique testing facility as far as the 
United States is concerned. Now under 
construction near Tullahoma, Tenn., it 
presently is contemplated to include 
three major facilities for which the Con- 
gress has authorized $157,500,000. 

On October 27, 1949, the President ap- 
proved Public Law 415, and on October 
28, 1949, approved Public Law 430. 
These constituted the authorizatior and 
appropriation measures necessary to es- 
tablish the AEDC and commence its 
construction. This action climaxed a 
series of events dating from 1944 when 
the late Gen. H. H. Arnold—for whom 
the center is named—directed that an 
investigation be made to determine all 
the “possibilities and desirabilities for 
postwar and future wars development as 
respects the Army Air Forces.” 

After many years of study and con- 
sideration of air research and develop- 
ment activities in this country and 
abroad, the AEDC plan was developed 
and finally approved by all the agencies 
affected. 

This center will serve the aircraft in- 
dustry and each of the armed services, 
the NACA, and educational and-research 
institutions of the Nation. 

The scarcity of technical personnel, 
the complexity of the facilities, and the 
tremendous dollar cost and power re- 
quirements of the AEDC all combine to 
make it necessary that this installation 
be unique. It is regarded as impractical, 
both economically and technically, to at- 
tempt to find either the dollar or human 
resources to operate more than one such 
facility in this country. 

If there is any other such facility any- 
where in the world, it must be behind the 
iron curtain. This is not impossible. 

After the close of World War II in 
Europe, it was discovered that Germany 
had in existence and operation in 1943 
a center in some respects similar to this. 
The jet aircraft placed in combat by the 
Germans toward the end of the war re- 
sulted from the work of scientists oper- 
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ating advanced technical equipment at 
this center. That was 9 years ago. 

As a matter of fact, information ob- 
tained from records and personnel of the 
Germans was of great assistance to the 
United States in developing the swept- 
wing airplane, without which today, in 
Korea, we would be unable to match 
Russia’s MIG 15. 

It is a widely known fact that after 
the collapse of Germany, Russia, as well 
as the United States and our allies, ob- 
tained from the Germans personnel and 
equipment upon which to base technical 
work in the air programs of the present 
and future. 

Propulsion systems and aircraft de- 
signs planned for the future in this 
country cannot be fully and adequately 
tested unless the facilities now being 
organized at the AEDC are put into com- 
plete use. 

Bearing in mind that other nations are 
ahead of us by many years in this vital 
field, the urgency of the present situation 
must be apparent. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that data developed and analyzed at this 
center cannot be applied to our military 
and commercial advantage instantane- 
ously. Research is by its very nature 
constantly ahead of translation into 
production. 

To illustrate this, we should bear in 
mind that no combat aircraft on which 
design was started after we entered 
World War II ever saw combat in our 
operational units. 

Unless this Nation preserves its supe- 
riority in air weapons, our capacity to 
survive a third world war becomes 
doubtful. 

The atomic bomb ceases to be of value 
to the United States and the free world 
if we suffer the loss of air superiority to 
the extent that we cannot deliver the 
bomb in the face of opposition. 

The AEDC is designed and intended to 
insure the maintenance of United States 
air superiority. 

Title V of H. R. 7391 of the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress 
contains a provision under the research 
and development proposals relating to 
the Department of the Air Force which 
can only serve to delay dangerously, if 
not disastrously, the work of the AEDC. 
This provision would prohibit the Air 
Force from using any portion of its re- 
search and development funds “to make 
any payment to ARO, Inc., for operation 
of the AEDC.” 

ARO, Inc., is a Tennessee corpora- 
tion organized at the request of the Gov- 
ernment exclusively for the purpose of 
management, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the AEDC. The corporation is 
now completing its second full year of 
operation. In that time it has been in- 
strumental in assembling engineers and 
scientists whose talents are scarce and 
unusual and whose services in the judg- 
ment of the Government could not have 
been obtained and retained within the 
framework of the Military and Govern- 
ment Establishment. 

Responding to a congressional inquiry 
on March 21, 1952, Maj. Gen. F. O. Care 
roll, USAF, commanding genera! of the 
project from its inception until early 
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this year, wrote his personal opinion 
that— 

ARO, Inc., has done an admirable job and 
has been of the greatest assistance to the Air 
Force in working with the aeronautical in- 
dustry and Government agencies to insure 
that the facilities being built are technically 
capable of meeting the requirements of the 
Department of Defense and industry for @ 
good many years to come. 


It has been suggested many times over 
the years that AEDC be operated by the 
Government itself, by a nonprofit cor- 
poration, or by a private corporation, as 
is now the case. 

The legislative proposal now under 
consideration does nothing but eliminate 
the contractor presently performing to 
the satisfaction of the Government. The 
initial public objection to this contract 
was not made until March 19, 1952, at 
which time the contract and all its terms 
had been publicly known for several 
months. This contract is a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contract as was its predecessor 
contract. Both were negotiated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 
In each contract the amount of fee was 
equivalent, when translated into per- 
centage of the agreed-upon estimated 
costs, to approximately 3.5 percent or 
less, In the first contract, because the 
cost estimate was too low, the contract 
was actually performed for a fee which 
turned out to be, when translated into 
percentage, 2.9 percent of the cost. On 
this contract the fee was fixed at $23,- 
474.50. The estimated cost was $670,- 
700. Supplements and change orders 
produced an actual cost under the con- 
tract of $808,164. The fee having been 
fixed, remained unchanged. 

ARO, Inc., is so constituted by agree- 
ment with the Government that the 
skilled personnel presently engaged in 
the design of the unique facility of the 
AEDC will, as required, continue to be 
available to the project for its operation. 
This continuity of she services and ex- 
perience of scarce human resources is a 
vital part of the plan agreed upon by 
the Government and the contractor for 
this vital defense project. It has been 
agreed between the contractor and the 
Government from the very beginning 
that an operation of this sort, in view 
of its pioneering nature, cannot be es- 
tablished on a fixed-price basis. As a 
consequence, it has been further agreed 
that the fixed fee in each contract period 
is to be arrived at in such amounts that, 
when translated into percentages of esti- 
mated operating costs, shall be lower in 
percentage than any other fee paid for 
similar military contracts. 

It is still the view of those most famil- 
iar with the details of this whole matter 
throughout the past 2 years and more, 
that the AEDC cannot be efficiently and 
effectively operated, managed, and main- 
tained by persons available to the Gov- 
ernment within its military and civilian 
establishments. The Government can- 
not presently operate with full satisfac- 
tion similar, but less intricate, facilities, 
for example at Wright Field. If the 
present proposed legislation is adopted 
by the Congress, even though another 
fixed-fee contractor can be found— 
which is doubtful—it is believed that the 
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vital work of the AEDC will be ham- 
pered and delayed by the attendant cor - 
fusion for a period of at least a year or 
two. 

This contract was not sought by the 
contractor. The contractor was sought 
by the Government. Extension or re- 
newal of the contract last October 1 
similarly was not solicited by ARO, Inc. 
There has been public objection made 
to this contract and contractor by only 
one individual. Answers to criticism in 
the same forum in which the criticisms 
were uttered have not been possible 
through circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the object of those criticisms. 
It is urgently important that the views 
of those best informed be considered 
before the proposed legislation is ac- 
cepted. 

Much thought was given by the Gov- 
ernment before this type of operation 
was decided upon. Government .opera- 
tion was not possible then. With the 
demands of Korea and expansion of the 
combat strength of the Air Force, it is 
even less possible today. This legisla- 
tion does not prohibit cost-plus-fixed-fee 
operation. It has been, on the contrary, 
specifically said that cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee operation by another contractor is 
to be permitted. 

The net effect, then, of this proposal 
would be to compel the Government, 
against the will of its responsible offi- 
cials in the Air Force, to eliminate a 
contractor who has done an admirable 
job, scatter scarce talents which have 
been laboriously and carefully assembled 


over the past 2 years, nullify the effects 
which have been accomplished by past 
expenditures, and delay a project vital to 
the national security which is already 
bound to be at least 10 years later in ac- 
complishment than similar efforts of our 
past enemies. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, April 8, 1952, 
Hon. Dewey SHort, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SHORT: In Secretary Finletter’s 
absence I am replying to your letter of April 
7, 1952, requesting his views on the proposed 
proviso under the research and development 
caption in title V of the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1953 as reported out of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The above proviso in question reads as 
follows: 

“Provided, That no part of such appropria- 
tion shall be used to make any payment 
to ARO, Inc., for operation of the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center.” 

The views of the Air Force with respect 
to the operation of the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center were generally expressed 
by witnesses appearing on behalf of the Air 
Force in connection with the bill in ques- 
tion and in the accompanying extension of 
Air Force remarks entitled ‘‘Memorandum of 
Points and Comments With Respect to the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center and 
Its Operation.” The testimony and exten- 
sion of remarks to which I have referred 
appear in part 2 of the transcript of the 
hearings before the subcommittee on De- 
partment of Defense appropriations of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, com- 
mencing at page 47 and ending on page 124, 

It is the view of this Department, after 
weighing the pros and cons, that on balance 
the Arnold Engineering Development Center 
shcu'd be privately operated with a profit 
incentive to stimulate efficiency of opera- 
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tions, for the time being at least. It is 
possible that at some later time a different 
method of operation might prove preferable. 

As was stated in the extension of Air Force 
remarks— 

“The question of whether or not a profit 
should be allowed to a corporation charged 
with the management and operation of an 
industrial-test activity of tremendous mag- 
nitude is one which, in the last analysis, 
depends on basic philosophy. The advan- 
tages of the profit motive are accepted in 
our system even though they may not be 
capable of mathematical proof. The deci- 
sion to pay a profit rested on the considered 
judgment that in the business world a man 
does his best work when he feels that his 
incentive and efficiency will be properly com- 
pensated.” 

The Air Force has and will continue to 
have the matter of ARO’s performance under 
close review. As was stated in the extension 
of Air Force remarks: 

“As experience is developed revisions in 
the set-up and method of operation may 
prove necessary or desirable. What the Air 
Force seeks and will continue to seek is the 
best and most economical and productive 
method of operation. Private operation for 
profit has impressed the Air Force as best. 
It does not propose to countenance exces- 
sive profits and it does not propose to tol- 
erate sloppy or slip-shod performance. The 
Air Force would like to avoid the necessity 
of prejudging a situation, of having to take 
any hasty or premature action.” 

The Air Force believes that it would be 
both premature and unfair to enter a final 
judgment on ARO’s performance to date. 
Actually, ARO’s operations thus far have 
been largely of a make-ready and prepara- 
tory nature. ARO has been engaged in an 
intensive effort, which to date has been 
quite successful, to recruit and train neces- 
Sary engineers and other technical person- 
nel for the highly technical and specialized 
work which will be involved. The market 
for these people is highly competitive and 
suitable assurances of security, continuity, 
and permanence have accordingly had to be 
offered. The loss of any substantial number 
of these people or any lowering of morale 
would, of course, be serious. The creation 
of an atmosphere of distrust and uncer- 
tainty would unquestionably make it more 
difficult to recruit additional personnel and 
to create the right kind of spirit and set-up 
for a successful operation. 

Basically, it is a matter of concern to the 
Air Force that any contractor should be 
found wanting and subjected to penalties 
and public condemnation by the Congress 
without being afforded an opportunity to 
present its story before a congressional com- 
mittee. In a matter of this consequence 
and seriousness, it is questionable whether 
final judgment should be entered until all 
of the parties in interest have had a full 
and fair opportunity to be heard. 

It is extremely difficult for the Air Force 
to gage what the possible effect of the pro- 
viso in question might be. No attempt has 
been made to determine what companies or 
concerns might be interested in undertak- 
ing the operation of the center and on what 
terms. For the reasons indicated in our 
extension of remarks, we have grave doubts 
as to the advisability of utilizing any com- 
pany o1 concern which has a significant con- 
nection with the aircraft industry. It is 
open to real question whether a large, well- 
established organization would be eager to 
undertake what would essentially be a non- 
profitable side line, since it would have very 
little to gain either in the way of prestige 
or monetary consideration. The incentive of 
securing experience and know-how in a new 
field of general industrial importance—such 
as atomic energy—would not be present. 
Any such operation by a large well-estab- 
lished organization would necessitate the 
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diversion on a full- or part-time basis of key 
executives, supervisory personnel and engi- 
neering talent at a time when all three are 
in short supply. There is also the danger 
that the project could easily become a 
stepchild of such an organization, after the 
initial enthusiasm had worn off. 

These are some of the considerations which 
suggest that it might be difficult to enlist 
the services of a large, well-establshed or- 
ganization. However, until such an attempt 
is made—and such in attempt would seem 
to be untimely right now—it is not possible 
to express a very meaningful view. 

A possibility exists that any such company 
or concern, which might otherwise be willing 
to undertake the operation would be de- 
terred or discouraged from doing so by the 
fate of its predecessor. Again it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to evaluate such a factor as 
this in advance. 

There can be little question as to the im- 
portance of the Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center. Its facilities will contribute 
importantly to the development of data to 
improve the designs and performance char- 
acteristics of our airplanes and power plants. 
The race for supremacy in this very fast 
moving field of airpower is close. Any action 
which might hinder or delay the completion 
and operation of the Center must be gravely 
regarded. ‘ 

Apart from all of the foregoing, the use 
of a proviso in an appropriation act to force 
the termination of a contractual arrange- 
ment raises grave questions which are de- 
serving of the most thoughtful considera- 
tion. The action in question could consti- 
tute an unfortunate precedent, wholly with- 
out regard to the merits of the particular 
case which might subsequently be regretted. 

Sincerely, 
James T. HI, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, our House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee made an investigation of 
the ARO, Inc., contract for operation of 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tenn., and found the follow- 
ing facts to be true: 

After careful consideration and study 
during the latter part of 1950, it was 
determined that the Arnold Engineer- 
ing Development Center—AEDC—could 
be operated most efficiently and econom- 
ically by a private corporation. Many 
corporations and methods had been 
carefully considered. Finally, Sverdrup 
& Parcel, Inc., an engineering firm of St. 
Louis, Mo., who held contracts to sur- 
vey all of the United States and recom- 
mend the most suitable site for AEDC; 
also prepare all the designs for technical 
equipment and make the estimates for 
construction of AEDC, and to test facil- 
ities as they were completed, train per- 
sonnel to operate them, and be the ad- 
visers to the Air Force during the period 
of construction, was recommended to the 
Secretary of the Air Force as being the 
corporation with the greatest know-how 
and best background for operating 
AEDC. They had b2en working on 
AEDC matters continually since 1946, 
and had made designs and studies of 
the operations of major wind tunnels, 
aerodynamic and propulsion research 
facilities in the United States and West- 
evn Europe. 

The afore-mentioned Sverdrup & Par- 
cel organized ARO, Inc., a Tennessee 
corporation, to do the actual operation 
ix. order that costs, charges, and so forth, 
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would not be confused with the opera- 
tions of Sverdrup & Parcel. Before the 
contract was consummated with ARO, 
Inc., a survey was made throughout the 
United States to determine the charges 
and costs made by other corporations for 
operating Government facilities. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, Navy, Army, 
and other Government agencies were 
considered. The lowest operating fee 
was found to be 4 percent and ran as 
high as 15 percent. The Secretary of 
the Air Force, in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, determined that this con- 
tract would not be more than 34 per- 
cent. Accordingly, a contract was so 
drawn, so that this company is and will 
operate this vast research facility, cost- 
ing over $200,000,000, for a lower rate 
than any other corporation is operating 
any other Government facility. The 
officials of ARO, Inc., are very success- 
ful, honest, and sincere businessmen. 
Their reputation is the very highest. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the 
Commanding General of the Research 
and Development Command, have all 
considered the most effective, economi- 
cal, and efficient means of managing 
AEDC, and agree that ARO, Inc., has and 
will continue to meet this requirement. 
This contract, as well as all of AEDC, 
has been the subject of investigations by 
the House Armed Services Committee of 
which I am a member, and one or two 
Senate committees, and each time has 
been given a clean bill of health. 

Failure to permit ARO, Inc., to con- 
tinue operations will result in a great 
loss of time, more expensive operation, 
and loss of valuable personnel. To per- 
mit the military to operate this would 
undoubtedly cost much more money, per- 
sonnel, and loss of time. 

If there should be any questions about 
the operations, certainly a full scale in- 
vestigation would be in order, giving 
ARO, Inc., and others full opportunity 
to be heard and important documents 
examined. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and this amendment and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 30 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] have the 
time which would be allotted to me, and 
that he be recognized to close debate for 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIsHER]. : 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
now discussing funds for the Air Force. 
While we are cutting the fat from this 
bill, where it can be found, let us not 
tamper with essentials. We know that a 
126-group Air Force is essential to meet 
our minimum requirements. We know 
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that the 143-group goal is a reasonable 
objective for the future—and perhaps 
even more. 

In all the discussion about what is 
necessary and what is not necessary there 
is one fact that we dare not forget for 1 
minute. That fact is that Russia has the 
biggest air force in the world. We have 
known for years now that the Russians 
are capable of dropping atomic bombs on 
American cities and that their stockpile 
of these weapons is growing. We know 
also that the Russian Air Force, with sev- 
eral thousands of jet fighters already in 
operation, is now concentrating on build- 
ing bombers with which they could 
launch an atomic attack against this 
country as well as against our allies. 

Neither we nor our allies have an ade- 
quate defense against the huge Russian 
Air Force and we all know it. We also 
know that only a superior air force can 
offer the kind of protection we need to- 
day and that we may need even more 
desperately tomorrow. We know that 
the only counterthreat we have today 
against the massive Russian Army and 
Air Force is the long-range bomber and 
the atomic bomb. But our long-range 
bombers are mostly obsolete left-overs 
from World War II. Our short-range 
air force is small and is outnumbered 
many times by the Russian Tactical Air 
Force, and we have yet to build a re- 
spectable air defense system either for 
our allies or for our own country. 

The program to bring the Air Force 
up to date, and to increase its combat 
strength by about £0 perce.it is just get- 
ting underway. If we passed the full 
budget today, the job could not be com- 
pleted for three long and dangerous 
years. It ought to be well understood 
that this 126 group program, which we 
can finish in 3 or 4 years if we have the 
good sense to stop this bickering and 
get going, is by no means all that the 
Air Force would need to fight and win a 
war. It is well known that in an all-out 
war a 126-wing force would b? partially 
used up in a very few months and that 
it could not be replaced for several years 
even if, by some miracle, our industries 
escaped serious damage. 

The 126-wing Air Force is ulready a 
compromise and it is already late. Prac- 
tically every person who is qualified to 
express an opinion on the subject has 
agreed that the Air Force program, in ~ 
view of the circumstances, is a modest 
one. Without it our whole stratesy 
makes no sense atall. We have no right 
to ship American soldiers to Europe and 
Asia where they are hopelessly outnum- 
bered without providing an Air Force, 
just as fast as we can, that would at least 
be able to hold its own against the Rus- 
sian Air Force. 

Right now in Korea we are using one- 
third of our present Air Force just to 
protect our troops on the ground against 
Communist air attack. Either we have 
got to pull in our outposts around the 
world or build an Air Force to back thent 
up, and no more fooling around about it. 

I am not talking fear, I am talking 
common sense. Even if our cities were 
immune to air attack, and they certainly 
are not, we would still have to have an 
Air Force capable of challenging the 
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Russian Air Force. Without such an Air 
Force we cannot protect ourselves and 
certainly we could offer no real protec- 
tion or assistance to our allies or to our 
troops overseas. 

Mr. Chairman, I sympathize com- 
pletely with all efforts to save money. I 
have joined in the billions of dollars in 
cuts that have already been made in the 
appropriation bills that have been be- 
fore us this year, and I have offered sev- 
eral of the amendments. But here we 
are dealing with American security, of 
production of jets and bombers, and of 
personnel to operate them. Let us not 
be deceived by Russian promises and 
propaganda and let us not deceive our- 
selves. We know the soothing words of 
Stalin are meaningless. We must not 
relax our efforts or reduce our program 
that is outlined. We must provide for 
the 126 groups and then move on to the 
143-group program. 

This is a time for action—not for talk, 
We need to get on with the job. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr, FisHER was given to Mr. 
GORE.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PrIceE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, in 24 
minutes one could hardly touch this sub- 
ject, so at the outset I want to say that 
I corroborate fully the statement made 
by our distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort]. I 
know that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHoRT] is as familiar with the ne- 
cessity of the. project involved as any 
Member of the House. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I have been deeply in- 
terested in the Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Laboratory since its inception. 
I think the issue involved here, however, 
is not the actual operation in the future 
of the laboratory, but whether or not we 
are going to try on the fioor of the Con- 
gress this company and determine its 
efficiency. That, I submit, we are not 
in a position to determine in such a 
short time. The ARO Co., which 
has been granted a contract by the Air 
Force to operate the laboratory, is under 
a@ sort of indictment before this House 
today, without any information from any 
congressional committee, which gives to 
the membership the facts involved. The 
company itself was not asked to appear 
before any congressional committee, he- 
fore any agency of this Congress, or the 
Air Force, to present an answer to any 
charges made against it. 

I am interested in this project. Iam 
interested enough to want to see it con- 
tinued, without any set-backs. I know 
the importance of the development of 
aircraft in this country, both to the mili- 
tary and to commercial aircraft. I want 
to say to the membership of the House 
I subscribe 100 percent to the position 
taken by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I dislike 
very much to disagree with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SuHorT] but I happento have beena mem- 
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ber of this subcommittee which went into 
the contractual relations the Air Force 
has with ARO Corp., and as a result of 
the hearings, which I attended, on this 
contract, I firmly believe that the 
amendment should be defeated and that 
the committee’s decision as set forth in 
the bill should stand. 

The members of the committee should 
get part 2 of the Department of Defense 
appropriation hearings for 1953. If you 
will study those hearings, you will find 
full support for the abrogation of this 
contract that the Air Force has with 
the ARO Corp. You will find that this 
corporation started out with a capital 
stock of $150,000. Not much risk for 
a guaranteed return. You will find that 
the people who formed the corporation 
and obtained the contract are not ex- 
perts and this is a technical job. You 
will find in the hearings a memorandum 
from the Air Force that the decision to 
give this contract to this company was 
made by the then Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Symington. You will also 
find in the hearings that the executive 
director of the corporation was for some 
time public relations officer for the Air 
Force at the time that Mr. Symington 
was Secretary of the Air Force. Cer- 
tainly he is no technical expert on aero- 
dynamics. You will also find, although 
I doubt if this is in the hearings, that 
the Inspector General investigated the 
organization for the Armed Forces and 
made certain recommendations that this 
contract be revised and that the Air 
Force itself do much of the job. I under- 
stand the General Accounting Office is 
also investigating this contract. 

In conclusion, on the basis of the testi- 
mony before the subcommittee, I believe 
this amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, the great 
Air Engineering Development Center is 
located in the district which I have the 
honor to represent—the Fifth District of 
Tennessee—and I should be remiss and 
derelict in my duty if I did not rise on 
this occasion to present to the member- 
ship of the House any facts and infor- 
mation possible and desired in this con- 
nection. 

The AEDC itself needs no extended de- 
scription—the House is well acquainted 
with this important project, and the pur- 
poses for which it is being constructed— 
namely to put our Nation out front in 
the field of aeronautical engineering and 
experimentation. 

We know from previous discussion of 
this project on the floor of the House 
that when it has been brought to final 
completion, the AEDC will be one of the 
greatest achievements of its kind in the 
world. 

The greatness of the undertaking in 
our defense and the security of our Na- 
tion has been indicated by the fact that 
this center has been named for and 
dedicated as a memorial to one of the 
greatest builders of air power in our Na- 
tion’s history—the late Gen. H. H. “Hap” 
Arnold. 

Construction of this project was 
started in 1949—I was pleased to be pres- 
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ent in Tennessee last year when the 
President dedicated this great center. 

In the 2 years since this project has 
been underway much progress has been 
achieved. A staff of highly skilled and 
competent technicians, scientists, and 
engineers have been recruited. 

At the present time, the construction 
accomplishments may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

First. The engine test facility for test- 
ing turbojets and ramjets—that is, very 
high-powered jets—is proceeding stead- 
ily. One unit is expected to be in oper- 
ation by November of this year. 

Second. The rail receiving and ship- 
ping facilities have been completed. 

Third. The headquarters administra- 
tive building is 90 percent complete. 

Fourth. The foundation has been set 
for the propulsion wind tunnel facility 
and the design completed. 

Fifth. The gas dynamics facility is 25 
percent complete. 

Sixth. Operational units for engine 
testing are scheduled for May of next 
year. The complete operational set-up 
for the propulsion wind tunnel is sched- 
uled for completion in 1958. 

The AEDC has been planned by the 
Air Force for a number of years. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, NACA, has worked with the 
Research and Development Board of the 
Air Force and other agencies in develop- 
ing this unitary wind tunnel plan—uni- 
tary to include the Navy, the Air Force, 
NACA, and others. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this is a big proj- 
ect—one in which the people of my dis- 
trict are justly proud and one that af- 
fects the safety and security of our 
country. 

There are no facilities to equal this 
great project unless it is behind the iron 
curtain. 

When this facility is completed, we 
will have a facility for testing all types 
of jets and other high-powered planes 
at supersonic and transonic speeds, 
This project is designed to put our Na- 
tion out front in the field of aeronauti- 
cal engineering. 

It is well known fact that informa- 
tion obtained from the records and per- 
sonnel of the Germans during and fol- 
lowing World War II has been of the 
greatest assistance in developing this 
wind tunnel facility which is designed 
to enable America to test and to build 
aircraft superior to the Russian MIG’s 
and to insure the maintenance of United 
States air superiority. 

I point these facts out—that this 
project is important—and to urse that 
nothing be done here today to impair the 
growth and usefulness of this center. 

I am sure that my friend and esteemed 
colleague, Congressman GorE, knows 
that I regard him highly and with much 
affection and certainly would join with 
him or other Members of this body in 
opposing any waste or extravagance in 
Government where it is shown to exist. 

If there is waste or extravagance in 
this project it should be eliminated. 

I trust and urge, however, that no 
action be taken here today that will 
jeopardize this great defense project in 
Tennessee—that no action will be taken 
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which will delay necessary appropria- 
tions. 

Considerable concern has been ex- 
pressed by a number of my constituents 
that this project will be curtailed or ap- 
propriations cut for its further and full 
development. 

This measure carries appropriations 
for research and development by the 
Air Force in the amount of $525,000,000. 

I wanted to point out these facts be- 
cause of the concern expressed and to 
stress the importance of this project be- 
ing permitted to go forward without 
delay, under whatever proper method 
the Air Force determines upon its op- 
eration. 

I think I may best describe what this 
project means by saying that in addi- 
tion to building the atomic bomb we 
should also be in a position to deliver it. 

The AEDC is the means by which we 
may be assured of delivery of the atomic 
bomb. 

As in Oak Ridge, Tenn., where the 
know-how for the construction of our 
great defensive weapon is concentrated, 
the know-how and brains to tonceive 
the delivery of the bomb will be cen- 
tered at the Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center in Tennessee. 

This project is a companion under- 
taking with the Oak Ridge atomic 
project. 

We should act and act speedily to end 
any uncertainty and confusion regard- 
ing the future and stability of this great 
engineering and development center. 

The UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
KNOXVILLE, April 7, 1952. 
Hon. Joe L. Evins, 
House of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EvINsS: Confirming my 
conversation with you over the phone on 
Saturday, April 5, 1952, about the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center. 

There are enumerated below, the members 
of the industrial and educational advisory 
board. This board was authorized by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF. Its function is to 
advise with the Chief of Staff, USAF, and the 
Chief of the Air Research and Development 
Command, and the Commander at the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, on educa- 
tional and technical problems in connection 
with the operation of the Center: 

Prof. John R. Markham, director, naval 
supersonic laboratory, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; C. E. Brehm, president, 
University of Tennessee; Mr. A. T. Colwell, 
vice president, Thompson Products, Inc.; Mr. 
W. A. Parkins, engineering manager, Pratt 
& Whitney; Maj. Gen. E. M, Powers, vice pres- 
ident and director of engineering, Curtiss- 
Wright Aircraft Corp.; Mr. R. C. Bowman, 
chief engineer, Republic Aviation Corp.; Dr. 
Simon Ramo, director guided missiles divi- 
sion, Hughes Aircraft Co.; Mr. Kendal Per- 
kins, vice president, engineering, McDonnell 
Aircraft Co. 

All the foregoing persons, with the excep- 
tion of myself, are authorities and distin- 
guished personalities in the field of avia- 
tion, and they are men of high integrity. 
They are thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of the aircraft industry. 

As you know, Gen. E. E. Partridge is in 
command of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command at Baltimore. Gen. L. J. 
Sverdrup is a member of the firm of Sver- 
drup & Parcel, engineering architects at 
St. Louis, Mo.; Col. C. K. Moore presently is 
in command at the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, Tullahoma. Colonel 
Moore is a graduate in engineering at the 
University of Illinois and in aerodynamics at 
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California Tech. He has had a fine engi- 
neering background training and is compe- 
tent in every way. 

I have been associated with all these men 
and they have all impressed me as men of 
fine integrity. They are all aware of the 
strategic importance of the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center, and are en- 
deavoring to set up the installation in a way 
that it will contribute most effectively to 
defense and peacetime aviation. 

The Arnold Engineering Development 
Center is a highly technical installation and 
will require for its operation many highly 
trained technicians and scientists that are 
hard to find. In fact, many of them will 
have to be trained for the various jobs at 
the center. 

It was for the securing of these people and 
training them for the operation of the center 
that ARO was organized as a subsidiary of 
Sverdrup & Parcel. People of this Kind will 
be available for employment in a private 
corporation such as ARO—in fact, it is 
only with such a private corporation that 
they could be employed. They would not 
be available for employment in the Air Force 
if the Air Force was operating the center 
directly. 

Sverdrup & Parcel are also designing much 
of the equipment that will be utilized in 
planning the set-up at the installation. 

The Industrial and Educational Advisory 
Board have never raised any questions about 
the relationship between Sverdrup & Parcel, 
ARO, and the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command—and they are economy 
minded. On the contrary, they have recog- 
nized that some private corporation is de- 
sirable to employ the type of technical per- 
sonnel that will be necessary. 

Be that as it may, my concern in calling 
you and writing you is that nothing may 
happen that will in any way stifle or handi- 
cap this installation that can mean so much 
to the development of the aircraft and 
guided-missile industry in peace and defense. 

As I said before, the knowledge I have of 
the persons mentioned above and my asso- 
ciations with them lead me to believe they 
are people of high integrity and sincerely 
concerned with the successful development 
and operation of this great installation. It 
has occurred to me that if you should want 
any additional information of a more tech- 
nical nature than I am qualified to give, you 
might call them. 

Now, do not construe this as any criticism 
of your colleague. I personally have a very 
high regard for him. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. BREHM. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of. Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be yielded to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, a few 
days ago a very great personal friend of 
the Nation and friend of mine of long 
standing, a great general in World War I 
and World War II, who served with Gen- 
eral Sverdrup, who is at the head of 
ARO, called me long distance and said 
he knew Major General Sverdrup, that 
he servec with him in the Pacific theater 
of the war, and he gave General Sverd- 
rup a 100-percent recommendation as 
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a great engineer and honorable gentle- 
man of the highest order. 

General Sverdrup was the chief engi- 
neer for General MacArthur all during 
World War II. My friend asked me if 
I would talk with General Sverdrup. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I might say to the 
Members of the House that I have known 
General Sverdrup for 30 years. He was 
the chief engineer of the Missouri State 
Highway Commission for a long time, 
and he served as MacArthur’s right-hand 
man all during the Pacific war. Heis a 
man of great understanding and ability, 
and contrary to what the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] said, amply 
and exceptionally qualified to carry out 
the work. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Sorry; my time is too 
limited to yield further. 

My friend from Iowa asked me if I 
would visit with General Sverdrup. I 
said “Yes.” He came to my office the 
next day with Mr. Leo, his assistant. 
They explained the matter briefly to me, 
after which I suggested that the thing 
for them to do was to visit with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. I 
called Mr. Gore and he said he would be 
glad to visit with them. We went to Mr. 
Gore’s office. I told Mr. Gore I knew 
nothing about this matter, but I would 
like to remain to hear it discussed. They 
discussed it for about an hour, point by 
point, and I must say that when that 
discussion was over, I came to the con- 
clusion that these gentlemen deserved an 
opportunity to be heard before the com- 
mittee, before such drastic action as is 
proposed in this bill should be acted upon 
by the House. This kind of treatment 
does not square with our American way 
of doing things, and let me caution you, 
my colleagues, that one of you or I may 
soon be the next to be denied our day 
in court if this kind of business is tol- 
erated, even affecting the least of us. 

Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, I must 
say that General Sverdrup, and Mr. Leo 
impressed me as American gentlemen, 
who are anxious to do a good job for our 
defense program, but all I ask is that 
that they be given their day in court to 
which every American is entitled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER] is recog- 
nized. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MouLpDEr, 
Mr. HERLONG, and Mr. BENNETT of Flor- 
ida yielded their time to Mr. Gore.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. DurH.Mm! is 
recognized. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not take the time of this House 
again except I handled the authorization 
of all the wind-tunnel projects under 
NACA in the Eightieth and Fighty-first 
Congresses, when we set up the so-called 
unitary-\ind-tunnel plan in this coun- 
try for the development of airplanes. 

The only thing that concerns me about 
this thing is not whether somebody has 
been at fault, because this project is so 
strategic in aircraft cevelopment at the 
present time. I feel that when we find 
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something wrong it should be corrected 
but that we ought not to destroy the 
operation or stop the building of this 
type of instrument which we need so 
badly. 

We did not have a supersonic wind 
tunnel in this country until we started to 
build these. We took over an old one 
from Germany. We brought it to this 
country. Of course, we had to have per- 
sonnel to operate them and build them. 
This requires high-type personnel. 

I am not in position to say whether 
this company has done a good job or a 
bad job, but I think we ought at least 
look at the thing very carefully, and not 
do something here without giving some- 
body a chance at least to justify his posi- 
tion one way or the other; because if you 
do not build this instrument, Mr. Chair- 
man, you are not going to have jet 
planes, you are not going to have jet 
bombers. You can just put that in your 
book, for it cannot be accomplished with- 
out this instrument. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe the gentle- 
man from North Carolina is right and I 
believe the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
SHortT] is right, because we cannot de- 
cide as important a question as this ina 
few minutes’ debate. 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not say that the 
gentleman from Tennessee is not taking 
the wise course, because I am not fa- 
miliar with all the details. However, I 


take the position that the Congress ought 


to be careful with such language as this 
without at least knowing the facts in the 
case. The gentleman from Tennessee 
may have them. I have not gone into the 
details, but I hope the House is not going 
to jump on something here without full 
knowledge of the facts. 

Now, I have absolute confidence in 
Stuart Symington, and I do not believe 
he would select anyone unless he had 
confidence in them to do the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
SuTTon]. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have it completely understood at 
the outset that I am not speaking for 
ARO or any other organization that is 
on a cost-plus basis, but what I do say 
is this: There have been charges hurled 
against ARO. Why not bring ARO be- 
fore a committee, before the Armed 
Services Committee and the gentleman 
from Georgia, and let them find out 
whether ARO is guilty of what has been 
charged. I say that you can find waste 
in most any department of Government. 
Everyone knows I have been trying to 
expose waste and unnecessary spend- 
ing. If my colleague has something 
against the ARO that involves waste, let 
the facts be known, so no injustice will 
be done. I commend him for bringing 
in anything showing waste in the Air 
Corps, the Navy, the Army, or anywhere 
else. But let us not make a political 
issue of this matter. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. 
man from Illinois. 


I yield to the gentie- 
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Mr. PRICE. There has been some 
misunderstanding here. This is not a 
cost-plus job. This is a fixed-fee job. 
The fee is rigidly fixed and I think the 
Members of the House should know 
that. 

Mr. SUTTON. We do not know 
enough about this case. Let us have the 
Armed Services Committee, the Appro- 
priations Committee or any other com- 
mittee investigate and find out the facts. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I agree thoroughly 
with what the gentleman has had to say. 
This is no way to operate on this con- 
tractor down there. 

Mr.SUTTON. Ido not think it ismy- 
self. It is a breach of trust involving a 
contract we have made. If there is waste 
I think we should cut the waste out: But 
first we should determine the facts, and 
not convict on mere hearsay. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. Does he not think this might 
constitute an indictment of a company 
that has not even had the opportunity 
of a hearing? 

Mr. SUTTON. I think so. 

Mr. MORANO. And it might set a 
precedent which could be followed in 
other instances? 

Mr. SUTTON. After a fair and im- 
partial investigation has been made and 
if we find they are guilty, then we should 
take prompt and stern action. Waste 
and useless spending must not be con- 
doned but we must know the facts before 
we act. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. If we can do this on 
one contract, why can we not go down 
the whole list of contractors and knock 
out each one you do not like? 

Mr. SUTTON. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
[IlMir. Gore]. 

Mr. TAZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. I will, after saying that 
I do not expect to use all of my time 
and expressing appreciation to my col- 
leagues who have been so generous in 
yielding me their time. I now yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I have in my hand a 
communication from ARO dated April 
3. It encloses clippings from newspapers 
which it asserts were published on 
March 20 and 21, at a time when we were 
holding hearings, indicating that the 
company knew that we were holding 
hearings. I will say that I never heard 
that the company asked for a hearing 
while we were holding hearings or made 
any attempt to do it but waited until 
ag we had finished marking up the 

ill. 

Mr. GORE. I know of no such re- 
quest. 
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Mr. TABER. Is that statement cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GORE. As far as I know, that is 
correct. 

Mr. TABER. That means almost two 
weeks elapsed. 

Mr. GORE. They made no request of 
the committee to be heard, so far as I 
know. 

May I reply by stating it is a rather 
strange doctrine advanced here that the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Appropriations Committee shall not 
place a limitation upon the manner in 
which public money is to be expended. 
It is a particularly strange doctrine that 
the gentleman from Iowa suggests. I 
know of no Member of the House who 
has offered more amendments without 
people affected being heard. It is a pre- 
rogative of the Congress, it is a preroga- 
tive of the Committee on Appropriations 
to decide and recommend to the House, 
how much money shall be appropriated 
and under what conditions and limita- 
tions. 

First, what is this issue, Mr. Chair- 
man? This amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri saves no money. 
The committee has found, in its opinion 
after hearing the evidence and acting 
unanimously, that here was one place in 
which we could strike a blow at waste 
and extravagance and graft. It comes 
as a paradoxical matter that when we 
do find a place where we can cut the pipe 
line of a cost-plus operator into the 
Treasury, the gentleman from Missouri 
would move to strike that part of the bill. 

What is ARO? Something has been 
said here about the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center being stopped. That 
shows the confusion in the mind of the 
gentleman from Missouri. This pro- 
vision has no such effect whatsoever. If 
you will read the bill and the hearings 
you will find that every dollar the budget 
recommended for research and develop- 
ment is appropriated by the bill. That 
is one item we did not touch. 

Now, what is ARO? ARO is a fly-by- 
n‘ght corporation organized mostly by 
some gentlemen from Missouri, for the 
purpose of making a cost-plus contract 
and collecting a fee for operating a proj- 
ect after ic is completed. There is noth- 
ing to operate down there now except a 
warehouse and about 7 miles of railroad, 
nor has there been. Yet, we have al- 
ready paid $4,000,000 to operate some- 
thing, the first unit of which will not be 
ready to operate until next year. 

Something was said about the fee. I 
just want to read you about the negotia- 
tion of this cost-plus sugar-tit. I want 
to read you here what the commanding 
general, Gen. Franklin O. Carroll, who 
was sent down there by the Air Force, 
heralded as the greatest aerodynamic au- 
thority in the Air Force to direct this 
project, had to say. Here is what he 
said in the negotiation for the fee. And, 
incidentally, they only have a l-year 
contract. Termination of an unsatis- 
factory contract is nothing strange. 
The gentleman from Missouri complains 
about canceling the contract. I hold 
here an Associated Press dispatch in the 
paper yestercay reporting that upon 
initiation by the gentleman’s own com- 
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mittee the Army canceled the contract 
because of “cheating on specifications.” 
There is nothing new or wrong about 
ending a wasteful, extravagant practice. 

Let me come back to General Carroll, 
when the negotiation for this fee came 
up. Iam reading now from the minutes 
of the negotiation. The gentleman from 
Missouri and others have said they did 
not understand this, and I can under- 
stand that. I have spent a good part of 
2 months trying to understand it. The 
gentleman from Missouri has not read 
the photostatic copy of the ARO con- 
tract. The gentleman from Missouri 
has not read this 23-page report of the 
committee investigators. Three FBI 
agents went down there and made an 
investigation and came back and 
brought us this report, and we acted on 
it. The gentleman from Missouri has not 
read that. The gentleman from Missouri 
has not read all of these other contracts 
this outfit has. 

Let me read about this, if I may, and 
I am sorry I digressed. General Carroll 
said: 

I now wish to address myself to.the sub- 
ject of a proper fee for the contractor for 
its services * * *, My information is that 
ARO, Inc., has outstanding capital stock for 
which the sum of $150,000 in cash was paid 
by the holders of its common stock * * *, 
I believe a fair return upon an investment, 
but I do not believe in exorbitant profits. 


Listen to this. This is a rare thing, a 
general saying this. Let me repeat: 

I believe in a fair return upon an invest- 
ment, but I do not believe in exorbitant 
profits. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars as a fixed fee 
would constitute an approximate 16%24-per- 
cent return, before Federal income tax, upon 
the total invested capital for a 1-year period 
of time. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that such an amount would be anything less 
than a very handsome profit on the invest- 
ment made and I can only bring myself to 
that figure by giving due weight to the un- 
certainty inherent in Government contracts. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. Let me tell what hap- 
pened to this fee. The gentleman has 
informed the House that he is not in- 
formed on the question. I want to in- 
form the House on it. 

Mr. SHORT. They are limited to 3 
percent, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. GORE. I decline to yield to the 
gentleman at this point. I will later. 

What happened to this general? This 
general who said he does not believe in 
exorbitant profits was removed from his 
command and the fee was arbitrarily 
fixed by General Partridge, stationed 
over here in Baltimore, not at $25,000 but 
at $95,000. And what happened to the 
budget? General Carroll recommended 
that it be a maximum of $1,500,000, but 
General Partridge arbitrarily fixed it at 
$3,000,000, and removed the outstanding 
aerodynamics authority in the Air Force 
from his command. That is what I am 
striking at, Mr. Chairman. 

That is not all. This is just one of 
several contracts this outfit has had. 
They have been riding this project since 
1946, before it was even a project. It 
was just a proposal then, I have a pho- 
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tostatic copy of that first contract, and 
I will show it to any of you. 

Let me read you subsection (e) of 
section 6. Listen to this. This will 
open your eyes on cost-plus contracts. 
Instead of trying to prevent the com- 
mittee from striking this one down, we 
ought to be meeting night and day to 
strike out a lot more cost-plus contracts. 
Let me read this to you. When this 
started this outfit was just a little part- 
nership out in St. Louis. 

For such time as is spent by the firm’s 
partners in the performance of services under 
this contract, the contractor shall be re- 
imbursed on the following basis: 

Time spent by L. J. Sverdrup, at rate of 
$15 per hour; J. I. Parcel, $15 per hour; E. R. 
Grant, $10 per hour; Brice R. Smith, $10 
per hour; D. C. Wolfe— 

Another minor partner— 


$10 per hour. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? The gentleman wants 
to be fair. 

Mr. GORE. I will not yield at this 
point...If the gentleman will bide his 
time I will yield to him. 

Listen to this, still reading from the 
same section: 

The above payments— 


Listen to this; after we pay this little 
partnership $60 an hour for their time, 
when all devote time to it—— 

Mr. JENSEN. You have not paid 
them, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman stuck his 
foot in this trap; just be easy a moment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Tell the truth. Listen, 
tell the truth. I want the gentleman 
to tell the truth. That is what I want 
him to do. The gentleman knows they 
did not pay them. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. Chairman, I will con- 
tinue to read from the photostatic copy 
of the contract signed on July 16, 1946, 
and if there is any question of veracity 
involved, I will leave it here with the 
committee for all to read. I have read 
to you the contract provision relating to 
paying them for their time. 

Mr. JENSEN. But, they did not pay 
them, and you know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa will be in order. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want the gentleman 
to tell the truth. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
proceed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I will con- 
tinue to read the same section of the con- 
tract: 


The above payments will be made in addi- 
tion to the fixed fee of 6 percent or $64,800. 


We pay them twice, once for their time 
and then a big fee, and we have been 
paying them twice for their services ever 
since July 1946. Now, they come in and 
set up another little corporation called 
ARO to fasten themselves at the throat 
of this project from now on. 

I say it is an indictment against the 
Air Force to charge that the Air Force 
cannot operate a technical facility. 
They operate the wind tunnel at Wright 
Field. The NACA operates its wind tun- 
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nels, and I do not know why the Air 
Force cannot operate it itself without 
handing out this kind of cost-plus-fee 
contract. 

Now, I yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. 
knows—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
yielded to the gentleman from Iowa to 
ask me a question. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
when these two gentlemen were before 
you the other day, when I was in your 
company, they told you they had never 
taken one dime of the money which is 
provided in that contract, and they 
made you admit that you had no infor- 
mation to the effect that they had ever 
taken a dime of that kind of money; is 
that not a fact? 

Mr. GORE. I will answer the gen- 
tleman fully. After this contract was 
signed, this little partnership, which has 
now grown into quite a large operation 
with a payroll of over $3,000,000, incor- 
porated, and, therefore, they drew sal- 
aries from the corporation, which were 
reimbursable insofar as related to this 
contract, if that is what the gentleman 
wants to know, and the fee turned out 
to be not $64,000, but, according to the 
statement of Gen. L. J. Sverdrup him- 
self, and I will leave it here for all to 
see, it turned out to be $141,077.14. I 
see the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SEN] has again risen to his feet, but I 
do not yield further to him. I have an- 
swered him on that point and desire to 
yield, as I committed myself to do, to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would not, either, if 
I were you. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. The first contract, as 
I understand it, was completed with an 
expenditure of a little more than $800,- 
000; was it not, that is $800,000 and the 
fee that they collected? 

Mr. GORE. No; that shows how far 
off the gentleman is. Instead of $800,- 
000, it was $1,245,000. 

Mr. SHORT. And what was the fee? 

Mr. GORE. Their fee was a little more 
than double the legal limit for an archi- 
tectural and engineering fee. It was 
12.78 percent, and the legal limit is 6 
percent. The gentleman does not know 
that the General Accounting Office has 
been investigating this outfit for 6 weeks, 
and that it is quite involved. You are 
going to hear a lot more about Sverdrup, 
Parcel & ARO. 

Mr. BAKE?. 
gentleman y‘eld? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like to have the 
gentleman, or any member of the com- 
mittee, explain what this ARO is sup- 
posed to do for the $95,000. That is all 
I want to know. 

Mr. GORE. I will be glad to answer 
the gentleman, my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee. I appreciate his 
support in this matter. The $95,000 is 
@ clear profit, after reimbursement of 
all of their costs, including $20,000 for 
Mr. Leo. Who is Mr. Leo? I must say 


The gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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that he shows remarkable qualifications 
for operating the most technical wind- 
tunnel project in the world. He has 
been a newspaper reporter and a pub- 
licity agent for the Air Force, valuable 
experience no doubt but not of a very 
scientific variety. Yet he turns up as 
administrative head of this project with 
a $20,000 salary, with all expenses reim- 
bursed, and they draw $95,000 as a clear- 
profit fee. Moreover, our investigators’ 
report here shows the tentative budget 
next year provides a $150,000 fee, a 100 
percent return upon the investment. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. To alleviate the fears of 
those who are apprehensive that the 
project may not be continued, will the 
gentleman point out the amount of the 
appropriation provided in this bill? 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. Iam sorry he did not 
get to finish his statement because of the 
limitation of time. There may have 
been left some impression, on account 
of the incompleteness of his statement, 
that there was some difference between 
us. Thereisnot. I fully share the gen- 
tleman’s interest in seeing this great 
project continued to its fullest usefulness. 

The bill contains $525,000,000 for re- 
search and development, every dollar the 
Budget requested. 

As I see it, the best way I can serve 
a proper interest in this project is to see 
to it, insofar as in my power, that the 
project be kept clean and honest to 
secure, again insofar as within my power, 
the necessary funds for its construction, 
maintenance, and operation. 

I would like to add that although I 
believe former Secretary Symington 
erred in his decision that this should be 
a for-profit operation. I have seen no 
specific evidence tkat he actvd in other 
than good faith. 

Whatever the error, let us clean up the 
operation program and move on with 
the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHorT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Flor. 
ida: Page 33, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 601. No funds appropriated by this 
act shall be used to meet any obligation 
incurred under any contract for procure- 
ment, maintenance, or production of sup- 
plies or equipment for any of the military 
departments, if the contract exceeds $1,000,- 
000 in total amount and is entered into after 
the date of enactment of this act, unless, 
before the contract is entered into, the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
or his designee comes into agreement with 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
with respect to the terms of the contract.” 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a@ point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Will the 
gentleman withhold his point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the membership will give 
me their attention. I think this amend- 
ment includes a principle and theory 
which, if we will establish in this bill, will 
save this country a great deal of money. 

I want to state that this House has 
done a good job in bringing about econ- 
omy in appropriations, but if we stop 
there we have done absolutely nothing 
for the taxpayers of this country. Un- 
less we intelligently and wisely spend 
what you have appropriated here today, 
then you have not brought about any 
economy that would give any consola- 
tion, relief, and satisfaction to our tax- 
payers. 

I am sure that the consensus of opin- 
fon of the membership of this House is 
to lift the burden of taxation from the 
taxpayers. 

I read an article the other day which 
I think was very pertinent. It referred 
to Patrick Henry and was as follows: 
“If Patrick Henry thought taxation 
without representation was bad he 
should see it with representation.” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Iam sure we are all in 


sympathy with trying to get the most 
economy possible. 


I think it would be 
better to go to the Armed Forces legis- 
lative committee and seek legislation. 
Why, the Army itself has let two and 
one-half million contracts of different 
kinds involving $20,000,000,000 since the 
Korean war started. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Vinson] and the members of the 
Armed Forces Committee on the other 
side of the Capitol would be able to find 
time to handle all of these contracts. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I want to 
say in regard to the gentleman that this 
House has committed itself to this 
theory. The Senate has committed it- 
self to this rule. I refer you to a bill that 
was passed in this House in 1951, H.R. 
4914, which became Public Law 155. In 
that law it provided that the Secretary 
of the Army and the Air Force and the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the case may 
be, or his designee, shall come into agree- 
ment with the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives with respect to these 
real estate transactions when they ex- 
ceed the sum of $25,000. 

Now, this amendment provides that 
no funds herein appropriated could be 
used to pay off obligations incurred by 
the Secretaries of the various Depart- 
ments of Army, Air, or Navy unless ap- 
proved or in agreement with Armed 
Services Committee, of the Senate and 
the House. 

In this amendment we provide that 
these obligations—and you have heard a 
lot about obligations, and during the bal- 
ance of this year there is going to be obli- 
gated some $58,000,000,000, I believe it 
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was reported. What is wrong with let- 
ting the various secretaries of depart- 
ments when they have a contract of over 
a million dollars, what is wrong with 
their coming up to the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate 
and saying, “We have done this, we want 
to enter into this obligation to expend 
your money in excess of a million dol- 
lars.”” What is wrong with that? Do you 
not think this would bring about some 
economy? The departments do not want 
to waste money, and become a party to 
extravagance and useless spending, but 
waste does occur. This amendment 
would put the brakes on further waste, 
useless spending, and extravagance that 
goeson, I think every one of you, unless 
the point of order is sustained to this 
amendment, will want to adopt it, be- 
cause we want to save money; and, as 
I said, this is the way to save it, abso- 
lutely the way to save it. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I just want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I think the gentleman 
has an excellent amendment. It would, 
of course, be difficult to administer, but 
if it were the law of the land I think we 
would be able to save some money. 

I thank my distinguished and able col- 
league who has done a great job on this 
bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. What is 
wrong with providing that the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and 
House should have supervision over obli- 
gations made by the various depart- 
ments when the obligation or contract 
exceeds $1,000,000. Here is the proper 
place to bring about some real economy. 
I think the Congress should pay more 
attention to where the taxpayers’ money 
goes after it is appropriated. The Con- 
gress holds the purse string to the tax- 
payers’ money until it is appropriated, 
but thereafter the purse strings become 
weak and break. The money is spent 
and we hold little control over the money 
until we start an investigation and dis- 
cover that the horse has already gotten 
out of the stable and money spent ex- 
travagantly and uselessly. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Has the gentleman’s time expired? 
Has the gentleman finished? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. No. 

Mr. VINSON. Then I withhold the 
point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for withholding the point of 
order and I am unable to understand 
why the gentleman from Georgia, who 
is an able, intelligent, and conscientious 
lawmaker, should raise a point of order 
against an amendment that would save 
the taxpayers’ money and bring about 
some economy in spending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Florida speaking to the point of 
order? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. No; I was 
asking for 2 minutes of additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia reserve his point of 
order? 

Mr. VINSON. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The _ gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I also want the 
Recorp to be very clear that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manuon] has also 
reserved a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has a 
note of that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I merely want 
the Recorp to be clear on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for two ad- 
ditional minutes, 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It is amaz- 
ing when you try to save money how 
much objection we have; and I think 
this is an instance; I think this amend- 
ment can really do some saving. We 
come in here and we appropriate, and 
we appropriate, and we appropriate; but 
when it comes to save, and save, and 
Save, we are away from home; we desert 
the ship of state; we holler “economy,” 
but I want to say to you that there is 
no economy. The only way to bring 
about economy is through the adminis- 
tration of these funds after we put it 
into the hands of these people who can 
spend it. 

Look at the situation mentioned by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], the other day; look at the ex- 
travagances and waste that have been 
disclosed. If those matters had been 
brought under the supervision of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House 
and Senate we would not have had such 
extravagant and wasteful expenditure. 

I am trying to do something to bring 
about economy. We make a cut of a 
million dollars and talk about the great 
economy we have brought about, yet we 
put money in the hands of people who 
spend it uselessly and wastefully. You 
might just as well throw it in the bottom 
of the well. The net result is we do not 
do anything except to holler “economy.” 

This amendment offers a means of 
bringing about some real economy. It 
would be helpful to the departmental 
secretaries, because if they knew that 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House and of the Senate were scrutiniz- 
ing and rescrutinizing every contract 
they made or every obligation they en- 
tered into they and their subordinates 
would be more careful. That scrutiny 
is what my amendment would provide. 
That is the real way to save money and 
that is what we ought to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
his point of order? 

XCVIII—245 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. VINSON. I insist on my point of 
order. I make the point of order that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. RoGEers] care to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps there is phraseology in 
there that would possibly be legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
concedes the point of order? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 616. Appropriations for the Air Force 


‘and the Army for the current fiscal year 


shall be available for expenses in connection 
with the administration of occupied areas; 
for distribution of trophies and devices as 
authorized by law; for actual and necessary 
expenses or per diem in lieu thereof au- 
thorized: by law; and, except as otherwise 
authorized by the act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874), for primary and secondary 
schooling for dependents of military and 
civilian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense residing on military installations or 
stationed in foreign countries in amounts 
not exceeding an average of $200 per stu- 
dent. When the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned finds that schools, if any, 
available in the locality, are unable to pro- 
vide adequately for the education of such 
dependents; and for expenses of temporary 
duty travel of military personnel and for 
travel expenses of civilians traveling in con- 
nection with the activities of the depart- 
ment concerned. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TaBER: Page 40, 
line 24, after the word “dependents”, strike 
out “; and for expenses of temporary-duty 
travel of military personnel and for travel 
expenses of civilians traveling in connec- 
tion with the activities of the department 
concerned.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this I 
think we can consider as a committee 
amendment. We all agreed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBEr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 625. Not more than $10,000,000 of the 
amounts received during the current fiscal 
year by each of the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force as proceeds from the 
sale of scrap or salvage materials, shall be 
available during the current fiscal year for 
expenses of transportation, demilitarization, 
and other preparation for sale or salvage of 
military supplies, equipment, and matériel: 
Provided, That a report of receipts and dis- 
bursements under this limitation shall be 
made quarterly to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the Congress. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
ask the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations and the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services how 
@ person would find out the list of con- 
tracts covering disposition of materials 
and equipment that have been declared 
surplus, for example in Germany and 
in other foreign countries, after World 
War II. What agency would one go to 
about finding a list of the purchasers 
and their addresses, also the contracts 
by number, the sales prices, the items 
contained in those contracts and the 
value of the articles covered by the var- 
ious contracts? 

I have been given some information 
that this is hard to find and I would 
like to have that put in the Recorp at 
this point so that some of us can get it. 
I may say this is not a casual inquiry. 

Mr. MAHON. I may say to the gentle- 
man that if he will address a letter to 
the Secretary of Defense asking any 
questions in regard to the disposition of 
surplus military equipment in the hands 
of the military, I am sure he can make 
certain an answer would be readily 
forthcoming and I would be glad to 
cooperate with the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. That is the trouble, you 
have to ask about a particular contract. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not mean a par- 
ticular contract; I mean any and all 
contracts. 

Mr. FULTON. Where is a list of the 
contracts, where is a list of the pur- 
chasers, where is a list of the items, 
where is a list of the amounts? I want 
to go and find some listings, not a par- 
ticular contract, 

Mr. MAHON. I think we will be able 
to get that information. It is not 
readily before us. Much of that was 
turned over to the Foreign Liquidation 
Commission. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, but nobody seems 
to have a record. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield. Yes, sir; they do. 
Under Public Law 833 they had to make 
a report to Congress on the first day of 
October, and it is somewhere around 
here. 

Mr. FULTON. Might I comment on 
that then for my good friend from 
Michigan? I am very much interested 
in getting a list of who the purchasers 
are, because I think some of these no- 
torious figures around here, whose 
names have been in the newspapers re- 
cently on some of this surplus, should be 
checked against that list, and also the 
contracts should be checked. But, I 
cannot find it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
compliment the gentleman for asking 
this question on the floor of this House, 
because many of us have been trying 
to find the same information. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, more than one 
of us; the gentleman is right. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The Office 
of Foreign Liquidation in the State De- 
partment are the ones that originally 
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had this property, and it is very difficult 
to get that information anywhere, just 
as has been pointed out. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman. 
The shuffling back and forth between 
these agencies has made this listing im- 
possible to find, and if anybody in this 
House can give me a list of the con- 
tracts, a list of the purchasers, a list of 
the amounts, and a list of the items sold, 
I certainly would appreciate it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.631. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available for 
the payment of flight pay to personnel whose 
actual assigned duties do not involve opera=- 
tional or training flights. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bonner: On 
page 50, after line 6, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this act shall be available for expense of 
transportation, packing, crating, temporary 
storage, drayage and unpacking of household 
goods and personal effects in excess of 7,000 
pounds of uncrated or 8,000 if crated or the 
equivalent when transportation charges are 
based on cubic measurement.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. MAHON. I believe those figures 
are below the average figures that are 
now in operation. I see nothing wrong 
with the amendment and I will be glad 
to support it. I believe that would re- 
flect the attitude of the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. BONNER. I appreciate that very 
much. I think it would be better if I 
do not put in the REcorp what I wanted 
to show up about the inequality of the 
present travel allowances within the vari- 
ous Government departments. 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to have 
the gentleman put anything in the Rec- 
ORD he desires. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentle- 
man, but I wish to make a little state- 
ment that I am introducing a bill today 
making all travel uniform. The bill will 
probably be referred to the committee 
headed by the gentleman from Georgia, 
and knowing him as I do, such a fine, 
able Member of this House, I know he 
wants to do what is right, he wants equal 
justice for all, and I am sure he will, if 
it is sent to his committee, shortly report 
out this bill and there will be no inequal- 
ity between generals and others who are 
all performing national service. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out the 
splendid services that have been ren- 
dered the committee during the consid- 
eration of this bill by Mr. Lantarr, of 
Florida; Mr. Curtis, of Missouri; Mr. 
MEeEapeER, Of Michigan; Mr. Brownson, of 
Indiana—all active members of the 
Bonner committee, and also the staff, 
Mr. Tom Kennedy, counsel; Mr. Herbert 
Roback, Mr. Herbert Small, and Mr. Roy 
Ward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 634. No pay, compensation, or allow- 
ances shall be paid for commissioned officer 
personnel in excess of the following percent- 
ages of total personnel of the Department 
concerned: 


Ranks 


Air Force 


P 
B 


Marines 


General of the Army or 

Fleet Admiral of the Navy-}0.0003 | .0 (0.0004) , 
General or admiral_- -| .00055} . 0006) . 0008) . 
Lieutenant general or vice | | 

ON io cia ced . | .0014) , 0024) . 
Major general or rear ad- 

miral. .0 . 011 | .031 
Brigadier gencral or rear ad- 

miral_ -| .019 |-.019 | .0 
Colonel or ‘captain ‘of the 

Navy a 34 | 34 
Lieutenant colonel or com- 

mander.. . .74 . 68 
Major or lieutenant com- 

mander.. 1,15 2.1 1, 33 
Captain or lieutenant of the | | | 

NOTE oe caticcteckinase }2.15 

| | 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that section 634 is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and, 
therefore, subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have at the Clerk’s desk an 
amendment that I believe will clear up 
that point. 

Mr. VINSON. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that he let the Chair sus- 
tain the point of order and then offer 
his amendment, which is not subject to 
a point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order against the section as now writ- 
ten. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Wisconsin concedes the point of 
order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin: On page 50, line 22, strike out section 
634 and insert a new section 634 as follows: 

“During the last quarter of the fiscal 
year 1953, no funds appropriated by this act 
shall be used for the pay, compensation, or 
allowances of commissioned officer person- 
nel in excess of percentages of total average 
military personnel, during such quarter fiscal 
year, of the Army, Air Force, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps respectively, set forth in this sec- 
tion as follows: 


That is 


“Ranks 


Air Force 


Navy 


| Marines 


| 
| 


“General of the Army or 
Fleet Admiral of the 
Navy 0.0003 |0 0. 0004 0 

General or admiral | ,00055! .0007) .0007| .0004 

Lieutenant general or vice | 
admiral 75) .0019) . 0029) 

Major general or rear ad- 


- 0016 


-016 | .0154; .0095 
Brigadier general or rear | 

CREA -0192 | .022 | .0154) .013 
Colonel or captain of the | 

DORKS sinististins gictndememcided w 335 4% 359 | .23 
Lieutenant colonel or com- 

mander.. ° ° -85 | .5 
Major or lieutenant com- 

I i cents! 116 |21 1. 3000) 1. 063 
Captain or lieutenant of the | 


PONY ccacceuncnbaeianmene \23 4.0 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, you will note that in addition to 
the text of this amendment there is sct 
forth on page A2226 of the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp tables which 
show the effect of this amendment on the 
officer complement of the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

This proposed amendment has been 
greatly modified since inclusion as the 
present section 634 and a previous modi- 
fication which I explained to the House 
on Monday. These modifications have 
been made on the basis of additional in- 
formation, and to meet objections, some 
of them admittedly valid, which were 
raised. 

The main objection to the previous 
drafts of this amendment was that it 
would result in widespread demotions of 
Officers on July 1, the beginnihg of the 
next fiscal year. This objection has been 
met in two ways. 

First, the proposed officer complements 
have been materially increased in several 
cases. Let me say that I had no inten- 
tion of causing widespread demotions of 
officers at any time. I did not believe 
such demotions would be necessary to 
conform to the previous drafts of this 
amendment, and I think the House 
should know that the increased comple- 
ments provided in this amendment are, 
to a large extent, necessary because of 
the large number of promotions which 
have been made or have been committed 
between October 31, 1951, and June 30, 
1952. I simply had no conception of the 
number of such promotions until I ob- 
tained additional information on them 
from the Pentagon yesterday. Obvious- 
ly, these promotions cannot be reached 
by the terms of this amendment. 

I doubt whether the previous drafts 
were too harsh in fact. They were 
harsh in the sense that widespread de- 
motions would have been caused. But 
those demotions would have been neces- 
sary only because of the heavy promo- 
tion schedule of the current fiscal year. 

The current heavy promotion progrant 
is not the fault of the oficers promoted. 
Hence it would not be fair for them to 
suffer the demoralizing experience of de- 
motion. The fault must be borne jointly 
by high officials of the armed services, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Con- 
gress. All have played a part in per- 
mitting an unhealthy and expensive 
Situation. 

In my statement to the House on Mon- 
day, I called attention to situations such 
as these: 

First. Two-grade temporary promo- 
tions above permanent rank in the Air 
Force of 1,000 officers—about one hun- 
dred times as many as the top-ranking 
officer of the Air Force seemed aware of. 

Second. Army and Air Force promo- 
tion plans for more colonels than the 
Army, including the Air Corps, had at 
the height of World War II. 

Third. No existing legal limitations 
whatsoever on temporary promotions in 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Fourth. More upper-half admirals in 
the Navy than are lower-half. Com- 
paratively speaking, this means the Navy 
has more major generals than it does 
brigadier generals. 
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Fifth. With shrinking total Army per- 
sonnel in the next fiscal year, promotion 
plans to create a net increase in the 
neighborhood of 300 colonels and 900 
lieutenant colonels. 

Sixth. Promotion plans to provide for 
150 more colonels and 450 more lieuten- 
ant colonels than were serving in the 
Marine Corps at the height of World War 
II fighting. 

But because this amendment cannot 
affect the promotion plans of the current 
fiscal year, and because widespread de- 
motions would admittedly be a demor- 
alizing influence, we are compelled to 
accept the past and current promotion 
program with as good grace as possible 
and attempt to prevent a repetition of 
such a program in the next fiscal year. 

Secondly, the objection to widespread 
demotions has been met by delaying the 
effective date of the proposed limitation 
contained in this amendment until April 
1, 1953. This will give the various 
branches of the arnred services time to 
program the promotion of officer per- 
sonnel so that no actual reduction of 
rank will be necessary. : 

In summary, I believe this amendment 
is apt, and I believe it is required be- 
cause: 

First, it will correct some of the glar- 
ing cases of overrankins. 

Second, it will moderately slow up the 
officer promotion program in the next 
fiscal year, and 

Third, it will provide a legal limita- 
tion on temporary officer promotions 
where no such limitation now exists. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. May Isay to the gentle- 
man and the Members of the House that 
this is a very important amendment. It 
relates to the Officer Personnel Act that 
was passed during the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and which was presented by the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHort]. It is a very important 
phase of legislation relating to promo- 
tion, rank, and the length of service an 
officer must serve in the different grades. 
Portions of that law have been suspended 
until July 31, 1954. 

During this emergency, the gentleman 
has found and the committee has known, 
and we have all been concerned about 
the fact that promotion has been going 
along a little bit too fast in many grades. 
To slow that down is the objective the 
gentleman has in mind. He is to be 
commended for trying to have this mat- 
ter dealt with in a reasonably orderly 
fashion rather than attempt to solve this 
problem, which deals with a very tech- 
nical and complicated subject, on an 
immediate cut-off date. His amend- 
ment goes into effect at the beginning 
of the last quarter of the fiscal year 
1953. It will give the Committee on 
Armed Services an opportunity to bring 
in legislation dealing with this amend- 
ment. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 635. No funds contained in this act 
shall be used for the purpose of entering 
into contracts containing article 15 of the 
Standard Government Contract, which reads 
as follows: 

“Disputes: Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in this contract, all disputes con- 
cerning questions of fact arising under this 
contract shall be decided by the contracting 
officer subject to written appeal by the con- 
tractor within 30 days to the head of the 
department concerned or his duly authorized 
representative, whose decision shall be final 
and conclusive upon the parties thereto. In 
the meantime the contractor shall diligently 
proceed with the work as directed.” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language in 
Section 365 on the ground that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TRIMBLE). If 
no one desires to be heard on the point 
of order, the Chair is ready torule. The 
Chair holds, after careful consideration 
of the paragraph to which the gentle- 
man from Louisiana makes a point of 
order, that the language is a limitation 
on an appropriation bill and therefore 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio: 
On page 51, after line 15, insert a new section: 

“Sec. 636. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated by this act in excess of 95 percent 
thereof shall be expended for any purpose 
by the Department of Defense and related 
activities for which such funds are appro- 
priated.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that this amendment in effect 
amounts to a 5-percent cut in the tenta- 
tive amount of this appropriation. It 
has been impossible to keep an accurate 
tabulation of certain small cuts that have 
been made today in various items, but a 
very close estimate of the amount of 
money which would be saved if this 
amendment is adopted would be approxi- 
mately two and three-tenths billions of 
dollars. I realize there is going to be a 
lot of criticism about this amendment 
as an across-the-board amendment, but 
I do not know of any other way, and I 
might say to you I have given some study 
to this to get at this matter of wringing 
the water out of this Armed Forces 
appropriation bill. 

I talked to some of the people in the 
Pentagon who are concerned with mak- 
ing up the budget for the Armed Forces. 
I have asked them specifically, “How do 
you arrive at the figures that you have?” 
Some of the answers I have gotten would 
amaze you. Some of them say, “We just 
reach up into the air and take out a 
figure.” I told one colonel, “You could 
not possibly get a figure like that. Let 
us be specific. How do you do it?” He 
said, “Well, sometimes we take a figure 
that we think we need and we take 20 
percent of it and we add that on to be 
sure we are safe. Then we take that 
total and we add on 25 percent more 
just to be sure that Congress does not 
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cut us more than that, so that we will 
have enough in case they do.” 

So that if you take $10,000,000,000 and 
treat it in that manner, you wind up with 
$16,000,000,000. 

Now, this amendment simply says, in 
effect, that if you are asking for $1:we 
are going to give you 95 cents. You 
come in later, if you have to, and show 
us that 95 cents will not do you where you 
asked fora dollar. That does not sound 
like a lot of money. It does not sound 
like we are saving much, a nickel out of 
a dollar, but you add all those nickels to- 
gether and it comes to better than $2,- 
750,000,000. You divide that money by 
the number of people in the United 
States, and it amounts to about $15 for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
I will yield later. 

The point I want to make is that we 
have talked a lot about economy, and we 
have voted for cuts. I think this House 
has given these appropriation bills more 
careful scrutiny in this session than at 
any time since I have been here, but I 
still maintain that with the military, in- 
terest on the public debt, and veterans 
obligations taking better than 80 cents 
out of every dollar that we are taxing 
the people, the only place you can save 
any important money is to make sure 
that these people in the Armed Forces do 
not waste it. You know and I know that 
there are hundreds and hundreds of in- 
stances of waste. 

I received a letter from a second lieu- 
tenant in the Pentagon. He said, “I 
have been over here in my job in several 
departments in the Pentagon,” and he 
said, “I have not worked in a depart- 
ment since I have been called back that 
there are not at least two people doing 
every job that could very well be done by 
one person.” I make the basic conten- 
tion that the only way you are going to 
get them to save money is not to give 
them the money. I do not care how 
many investigating committees you have. 
We have some who have done great work, 
and they are still behind the wasters and 
the spenders, and they never will catch 
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up. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
gentleman from California. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Naturally, as one 
member of the committee, I feel that 
wherever I could get information that 


I yield to the 


has basic value, I should have it. We 
have gone through the experience, away 
back in January, of listening to at least 
supposedly men of authority, integrity, 
and _ responsibility. The information 
that they have given us is absolutely con- 
tradictory to the information that the 
gentleman is quoting now from the 
Pentagon. . 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Now, you are on 
my time, so I do not yield any further. 
I want to answer you now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You might answer 
now, because I will take the floor later. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I will tell you 
about one contract and tell you some 
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of the information you get may not be 
right. I know of one contract where a 
bidder bid $1.06 for an item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In that item he 
had amortized certain new equipment 
that he had to get, but he was not given 
the bid. In fact, they asked that the 
bid be split. He said he could not do it. 
I investigated that particular instance 
and I received a letter from the procure- 
ment officer stating that they bid $1.06 
and then they amortized their equipment 
and it worked out at $1.26. I called the 
bidder back and he said that was not so, 
that they were deliberately distorting 
the truth or they did not know how to 
figure. He said, “Our bid is $1.06, and 
the new equipment to the extent of $200,- 
000 is amortized in there.” He said: “The 
whole point of it is that we are the low 
bidder and they do not want to give it 
to us.” I have investigated this subject; 
I have found it repeated over and over 
and over again. You know what hap- 
pened out at Dayton; you know what 
happened at the Detroit Arsenal, and 
there are many other instances. The 


way to squeeze the waste out of the Pen- 
tegon is to cut this two and three-tenths 


billion out of this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, upon 
further reflection I believe the amend- 
ment is not subject to a point of order 
and therefore withdraw my point of 
order. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS], is 
recognized. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not going to take much of the Com- 
mittee’s time but there are one or two 
statements I want to make before de- 
bate on this bill closes. I have been re- 
ceiving a great deal of correspondence 
from people in my district, and they are 
just ordinary Americans, just as they 
are all over the country. They are in- 
terested in how our Government is run. 
They want to know when this Congress 
is going to take over the Defense De- 
partment and the spending of the De- 
fense Department. They want to know 
when the citizens of the Nation are go- 
ing to have a little consideration and 
relief from the military, and I think it 
is time’ this Congress decides. 

I do not say a word against what the 
committee has been doing; I think they 
have been doing a good conscientious 
job; I think they have made a good 
start. 

I would like to know something about 
these cars, we see pared out in front of 
this building each day. Every time I 
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come up to the Capitol I see a lot of these 
military cars around here, so many you 
cannot find a place to park. It was 
reported the other day that it cost $2.20 
to bring them up here in a Government 
car. I recall now that was the Federal 
Security Agency; I had better change 
that; but they found that it would cost 
them only 40 cents to use a taxi to bring 
them up. However, if that were true 
for Federal Security, it would be true 
likewise for the military here in the city. 

I know of the work the Bonner com- 
mittee is doing and what is has uncov- 
ered; also the committee headed by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 
I think it is time the people of the 
country look over what is going on in 
the military, because, after all, that is 
the biggest business we have. If we do 
not fulfill our work of being representa- 
tives of the people, then we might just 
as well end our jobs. We should pro- 
vide adequate funds for national de- 
fense, but no more blank checks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. MEApDER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Staccers] has pointed to the weak- 
ness of Congress in dealing with appro- 
priations. We lack the investigative 
staff which could go into these huge ap- 
propriation requests and find out the de- 
tails and challenge and check the rep- 
resentations made by the military. 

It is only when we create that kind of 
staff that we will be able to deal intelli- 
gently, scientifically, and specifically 
with specific items rather than making 
percentage cuts. 

I want to say also what I did not have 
an opportunity to say earlier after the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
more or less indicated that some of these 
cuts were going to ruin the Air Force, 
I want to know why it was reckless for 
us to cut $130,000,000 when the commit- 
tee had already cut $170,000,000 in the 
same item. The gentleman must real- 
ize, that this year with the billion dollars 
for this item that remains in this bill 
after the cut the Air Force in that one 
category will have $3,373,998,850 to 
spend; yet they were able to spend only 
$825,000,000 in that item last year. 

You cannot tell me that there does not 
remain a lot of fat in this bill which 
could be cut out without hurting the 
armed services at all. In fact, I think 
if you would bring down the limit with- 
in which can be spent, the military of- 
ficials are going to be more businesslike 
in spending what is left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the present amend- 
ment and I would like to address my 
inquiry to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Hays]. I want to say to the gentleman 
that there is no tendency upon my part 
to become overly heated about the issue 
at all. I do believe and I plead with 
the gentleman to give us who are trying 
our utmost to do a job on appropriations 
the benefit of the sources of his infor- 
mation. In other words, those witnesses 
who appeared before us are registered in 
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the hearings; their names are available; 
they are where any Member of the House 
can see them; and I think it is no more 
than fair that the Congress as a whole, 
and particularly the committee in charge 
of this tremendous responsibility, be ad- 
vised of the sources of his information 
so that we can also take advantage of 
this information. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I will be glad to 
give the gentleman the sources of infor- 
mation I have, insofar as I am able to 
protect the people who gave this infor- 
mation tome. The gentleman knows as 
well as I do that if you give some of the 
sources over in the Pentagon there will 
be reprisals against the people who give 
you the information—the little people 
who do the work. Every time there has 
been any information given to this Con- 
gress which would in effect save money, 
somebody has been moved or somebody 
has been fired or somebody has been sent 
out to Timbuktu. I will be glad to co- 
operate with the gentleman, but I am not 
going to dry up the source of information 
completely, and that is exactly what you 
would do. There would be reprisals 
against these people by the big brass over 
in the Pentagon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not in accord 
with the conclusion the gentleman 
reaches because my experience with the 
military has been that they are very 
anxious to get this type of information 
and to improve the situation. I have 
never known of a man being thrown out 
of the service or transferred on account 
of giving information that was honest. 
Perhaps the division the gentleman re- 
fers to falls under a different concept. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
heard right here on the floor about a 
man who tried to give information on 
the ARO being transferred away as soon 
as he exposed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I have supported every 
amendment that I thought could pos- 
sibly be adopted to reduce appropria- 
tions. However, I do not believe that 
this amendment could be adopted and 
not impair the proper operations of the 
defense effort. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
and I believe the Members of the House 
will share his view. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already cut 
the bill in committee four and two- 
tenths billion and about a half billion 
dollars here today. This would be an 
additional cut of 5 percent across the 
board. The Congress could not deter- 
mine where it should be cut. It would 
be simply an abdication of our power. 
It would be giving a blank check to the 
services with Congress having no voice. 
It would cut about 500 airplanes for the 
Air Force and about 190 for the Navy; 
it would wreak havoc on our military 
program. SolIask that the amendment 
be voted down. 

If the gentleman would want to reduce 
the number of people in the Pentagon 
and in the Military Establishment he 
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could offer an amendment providing that 
not more than so many men could be 
paid out of this appropriation and 
achieve his object of reducing the Armed 
Forces; but to cut our procurement pro- 
gram by about $1,500,000,000 in addition 
to the cuts already made I do not think 
is sound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hays of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 9, noes 115. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sutton: On 
page 51, line 15, add a new section as follows: 

“None of the funds provided in this bill 
shall be available for training in any legal or 
business profession nor for the payment of 
tuition for training in such professions.” 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment that I was referring to 
the other day, when I stated it would be 
offered to this bill. It provides for pro- 
hibiting all those in the Navy, the Army, 
the Air Corps, being sent to law school, or 
those who work in these sections to be 
sent to business schools. I have talked 
to the members of the committee about it, 
and I am in hopes that they will accept 
this amendment, because I am sure they 
feel the same as I do that we do not send 
boys to Annapolis to be made lawyers, 
or we would have legal instruction at 
Annapolis. Last week, I believe it was, 
I spoke in the well of the House and ex- 
posed 40 members of the Navy who were 
going to Georgetown, George Washing- 
ton, and Catholic University at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, after they had 
been trained and educated at Annapolis. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment cut out the possibility of 
having officers attend the Industrial Col- 
lege at Fort McNair. 

Mr. SUTTON. None whatsoever. This 
amendment is limited to those going to 
private law school. It likewise prohib- 
its the employing of girls and sending 
them to business college. There are 
numerous girls throughout the country 
who want jobs in the Government, but it 
is the practice right today, as far as the 
Navy is concerned, to bring girls up here 
and hire them and then send them to 
business college at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. What 
would this do to a postgraduate engi- 
neering course? 

Mr. SUTTON. Nothing whatsoever. 
It only affects legal and business schools. 
I hope the gentleman from Texas will 
accept this amendment, because I talked 
to him a little about it and I talked 
to the gentleman from Florida about it 
and, in fact, I am sure that they agree 
with me, 


Mr, 
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We spend around $50,000 to $100,000 to 
send a boy to Annapolis or West Point, 
and then after that we bring him down 
here and put him in the Pentagon, then 
after we have trained him to be a fight- 
ing man, we send him to law school, and 
do away with the instruction that he 
had at Annapolis and West Point. Is 


‘that logical or is that common sense? 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS, The gentleman refers 
to the reserves. The Air Force is com- 
posed of about 81 percent reserves. Sup- 
pose a reserve is in the Air Force, and 
for some reason they want to send him 
to school. Would the same rule apply 
to the reserve as to the West Pointer? 

Mr. SUTTON. It applies to the re- 
serve and the regular as well. All it does 
is limit them from going to law school, 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I agree 
with the objective of the gentleman’s 
amendment, but may I ask this: Will 
it open the way for the armed services to 
spend their own money setting up a busi- 
ness school? That would be very waste- 
ful. 

Mr. SUTTON. TI do not think so. 
They would have to go before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services to obtain that 
authority. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sutton]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, earlier in the debate someone 
who seemed to know what he was talking 
about said that after we passed this bill 
it would go over to the other body, where 
it would remain for something like 
3 months before it was acted upon. If 
that is even approximately true, we could 
save time here today by reporting the 
bill back to the House, striking the en- 
acting clause, and send it back to the 
committee. Then let the committee 
hold further hearings. 

My sympathy goes out to the members 
of the committee. Beyond any question 
they have spent a great deal of time and 
ability in hearings and in studying the 
bill. It may be only a guess, but it would 
be my guess that the members of the 
committee know far more about the bill 
as a whole than any of the individual 
Members of the House who are trying 
to amend it. 

Spurred on by the demands of our 
constituents, who are becoming a little 
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bit indignant because of the magnitude 
of the sums called for by the tax bill, we 
are all inclined to vote for reductions, 
we are all inclined to insist upon amend- 
ments cutting this, that, or the other in 
this bill. Sometimes it may be that we 
even insist upon amendments—I know 
that may be my own situation—and vote 
for amendments when we do not know 
the exact full effect of each amendment. 

If the committee would take this bill 
back, hold further hearings, take the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, go through it 
carefully and call before them to give 
testimony, all those who offer amend- 
ments calling for a cut, it is just possible 
that the committee might come back 
with a more accurate statement of what 
should be in the bill than we have today. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield: 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I please apolo- 
getically call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] at the time of the 
inception of this bill, which was quite 
some time ago, took the floor of the 
House, when the committee originally 
started its hearings, and invited any 
and all Members of the House to appear 
before the committee, and make any 
presentation pertaining to any subject . 
matter which they had knowledge of, 
which the committe: might take ad- 
vantage of, and so far as I know, and 
so far as the committee over which I 
had jurisdiction is concerned, may I say 
to my friend from Michigan that not 
one Member of this House came down 
and expressed a desire to come before 
the committee—not one; and today of all 
the amendments that have been offered 
here, not one was presented at that time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
like to have the gentleman from Texas 
verify that statement, and tell me 
whether any of the Members, especially 
members of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Department, who 
went around the world and found so 
many things wrong—I have no doubt 
that they did in specific instances—have 
any of these or any of the others who 
have offered amendments been before 
your committee? 

Mr. MAHON. Last October, I wrote 
a letter to all Members of the House, ask- 
ing them during the recess to please 
study military spending in their districts 
and report to the committee. Large 
numbers of them did, and their reports, 
generally speaking, were complimentary 
of the operations of the Military Estab- 
lishment. Some made very helpful sug- 
gestions as to savings that could be made 
and this resulted in saving several mil- 
lion dollars. On two occasions we asked 
Members to testify before us. Mr. Bon- 
NER, Mr. MEaDER, and Mr. HEBERT, and 
others appeared and testified—8 or 10 or 
20 did. Many talked to us on the floor 
about different things that they thought 
should be in the bill. The membership 
cooperated in a very splendid way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then I 
take it that the gentlemen who have been 
named, Mr, Bonner, Mr. MEADER, and 
the others have been helpful, 
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Mr. MAHON. Oh, they have been 
helpful, and they came before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Were 
the recommendations they made incor- 
porated in your bill, that is did you make 
cuts because of their recommendations? 

Mr. MAHON. They were considered 
and insofar as Mr. HEBERT’s suggestions 
were concerned in connection with the 
public relations matter, we followed 
through in making changes, and we are 
completely in accord with the Bonner 
committee with respect to having just 
one supply line on common use items 
wherever possible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
we are all in accord with that because 
we passed the unification bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

- Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Which 
we were told would do that, unfortu- 
nately it has not been done. Now, does 
the gentleman feel that you could not 
bring out a better bill, if you listened to 
these others who have offered these 
amendments. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not know how we 
could do better. The situation is that 
we want to get this bill over to the other 
body, and to let them work on it and to 
learn something about it, and then get 
together in conference and do the best 
we can. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
I see there is nothing to be gained, if the 
gentleman does not want to have the 
opportunity to improve the bill further, 
in insisting upon my motion. 

However, I do wish to point out that 
it is our foreign policy that is the cause 
of this bill. That I will now try to do. 


A RUINOUS FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Chairman, this bill should be re- 
ported back to the House with a recom- 
mendation that the enacting clause pe 
stricken. 

It is doubtful if anyone could have 
made a more convincing argument in 
favor of this bill than has the very able, 
conscientious, hardworking gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

The debate has disclosed a most amaz- 
ing situation. 

It is apparent that, notwithstanding 
his efforts—and permit a repetition, I do 
not believe anyone could have done 
more—no one knows even approximately 
what the Armed Forces need, what their 
needs will cost, nor how soon their pro- 
ductive requirements can be met. 

From both sides of the aisle has come 
bitter condemnation of the vacillating 
activities of those in the Armed Forces 
who are charged with the duty of deter- 
mining what America needs in order to 
protect itself. 

Equally bitter has been the condemna- 
tion from both sides of the aisle of the 
unnecessary waste tolerated, if not en- 
couraged, by the Armed Forces. 

Equally bitter is the criticism of those 
in the armed services because of not only 
their failure, but of their apparent de- 
liberate determination to disregard leg- 
islation enacted by the Congress which 
the Congress believed would give econ- 
omy and added efficiency. 
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Some facts are obvious, though all too 
long they have been disregarded by those 
in this administration who are charged 
with maintaining the welfare of our’ peo- 
ple, the security of our Republic. 

It is evident, as was long ago pointed 
out by Herbert Hoover and many other 


less distinguished citizens, that a Nation. 


of 155,000,000 people cannot impose its 
ideas, its ideals, or its way of life—or, if 
you prefer, carry the Four Freedoms 
throughout the world or protect free na- 
tions and free people—upon the rest of 
the world—numbering approximately 
2,400,000,000. 

Bold and illogical, indeed, must be the 
man who today asserts that we are, our- 
selves, a free people. 

The utter absurdity of pretending that 
we are a free people, in view of the 
present situation, becomes apparent if 
one takes even a casual look at our own 
situation as it exists today. 

We hear overmuch about the neces- 
sity of aiding free peoples, free nations. 
Are we in America free? 

Are we free when one man can, as did 
Phil Murray, issue an ultimatum to the 
Government and say that munitions of 
war shall not be produced, shall not go 
forward to those on the battlefield, un- 
less the members of his union, who pay 
dues to him, receive the wage he, for 
them, demands? 

Upon the shoulders of our people is a 
burdensome tax bill, the inevitable re- 
sult of which will be to retard, if not to 
stifle, industrial expansion, an ever bet- 
ter standard of living. 

Are we here in America free, as we 
have heretofore used and interpreted 
that word? 

Last night, the President of the United 
States ordered the seizure of the steel 
industry, upon which, he rightfully says, 
depends our ability to maintain eco- 
nomic progress, to supply our Armed 
Forces with the munitions of war. 

Why did the President issue that or- 
der? There is no need to speculate. 

There has long existed a corrupt polit- 
ical alliance between the leaders of or- 
ganized labor and the President of the 
United States. 

In return for the support of Philip 
Murray, Walter Reuther, and other un- 
ion politicians, the President has disre- 
garded his duty to enforce the Taft- 
Hartley Act which was passed over his 
veto. In doing so, he ignored his duty 
and his promise. 

I hold no brief for the industrial lead- 
ers who draw enormous salaries. I am 
an advocate of the average American 
citizen. I do condemn, I do characterize 
as un-American, the activities of a Presi- 
dent who will by his conduct and his 
orders grant special privileges to a group 
at the expense not only of our people 
here at home but of those who are fight- 
ing our battles abroad. 

How can it be said that we are a Na- 
tion of free people when a demand of 
Philip Murray that the workers in steel 
shall receive a stated wage, otherwise 
munitions of war will not be produced, 
is granted? 

How can it be said that we are a free 
people when our ability to carry on a 
war is dependent upon the granting of 
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the demands of any group of individuals, 
of any organization? 

Are we free to send a message over the 
wire, over Western Union? 

Will we be free tomorrow to pick up 
a telephone and communicate with 
friends or business associates? 

Is the man who wants to work to sup- 
ply his own flesh and blood, who has been 
conscripted for service abroad, with the 
implements necessary to carry out that 
service, free when he cannot work except 
as demands of labor politicians be 
granted? 

Is it not long past time when freedom 
for our own people should be our first 
objective—should be implemented be- 
fore we attempt to give freedom to 
others—some of whom do not want, will 
not accept, our version of freedom? 

Again, we are ruled by fear—a false 
fear; a fear manufactured by propa- 
ganda of those who profit by our accept- 
ance of their program. 

Many are convinced, or pretend to be 
convinced, that, unless we send our re-= 
sources in unlimited quantity, our men 
in armies unnumbered, take over the 
burden of feeding, clothing and hous- 
ing everyone everywhere, fighting the 
battles of every nation which may be- 
come involved in trouble, communism 
will sweep the world, civilization, as we 
know it, be destroyed. 

History provides the answer to that 
fear, to that argument. Every would- 
be world conqueror and dictator—five, 
within my lifetime—Bismarck and the 
Kaiser, Hirohito, Hitler and Mussolini— 
each has been destroyed by his own greed 
for power, political ambition. 

Our fear of Stalin and communism 
may not be baseless. Let us assume that 
it is real. So assuming, the all-impor- 
tant basic question is—how can we best 
protect ourselves from the danger which 
we are told confronts us? 

Again permit me to appeal to history, 
which demonstrates that no individual, 
no nation, no ideology, can control either 
the physical world or the thought of the 
world. If that be true—and it is true— 
then it follows that our best, in fact our 
only line of, defense is, as was said in 
this debate by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
and a dozen others, that we must he 
strong. 

We cannot be strong, at least not 
strong enough to resist all aggressors, if 
we dissipate our resources and our man- 
power, if we send our munitions of war, 
our men, to every battlefield where a > 
cunning Stalin, or any other advocate 
of communism, may choose to employ 
stooges to attract our strength. 

The cause of this bill is the determina- 
tion of internationalists to impose their 
views, their policy, upon the American 
people. Whether they be guided be- 
cause of their business interests, by a 
desire for profit, or whether their mo- 
tives be the purest in the world—their 
only desire the protection of America, 
matters little, for their basic policy is 
unsound. 

Two wars we have fought and—-from 
a miliiary standpoint—won. 
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If the effect of those wars upon our 
economic system be the standard, we 
have lost. During and after each war, 
the welfare of our people has deterior- 
ated, the extent of the liberty of the in- 
dividual has been, in some degree, addi- 
tionally circumscribed. 

Admitting, as we must, that we can- 
not, while maintaining our own security, 
continue to send billions abroad, con- 
script men to form new and ever-in- 
creasing armies to occupy or to fight on 
foreign soil, it follows that, if we would 
save ourselves, we must change our for- 
eign policy. We must not only change 
our foreign policy, but we must refuse 
to further follow those who conceived 
and now implement it. 

Let us assume that Acheson, Latti- 
more and those who adhere to his school 
of thought, that those in charge of our 
foreign policy today, are among the most 
intelligent and patriotic individuals in 
our great country. It, nevertheless, re- 
mains true that the policies which they 
advocate, which they are attempting to 
carry out lead but to disaster. 

An editorial from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of March 8 last contains ‘no 
new thought.’ It is apparently merely 


1[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 8, 1952] 


Our Bic Stick Is Far Too SLENDER FOR 
COMPLACENCY 


When two men as divergent in their opin- 
ions as former President Hoover and Walter 
Lippman ask the same question about Amer- 
ican foreign policy, and give substantially 
the same answer, there could be ground for 
grave concern as to how things are going. 
The question raised by both men is: Have 
we rightly diagnosed the global situation, 
and have we the means to carry out the 
treatment being attempted? The answer, 
at least by implication, is that we apparently 
lack the stuff for a full application of the 
containment policy as laid down in the 
Truman Doctrine. We shall have to recal- 
culate the calculated risk. 

The evidence to support this conclusion 
is discouraging. It begins, of course, with 
the ominous fact that we are, in some cate- 
gories at least, outmanned in the air over 
Korea, and apparently are being outproduced 
in various othet tmplements of war. This 
is fundamental to any rational considera- 
tion of a possible foreign policy. If some- 
body has grabbed the big stick away from 
us, we shall have to walk more softly. 

Looking toward Europe, we find France 
determined to exclude Germany from the 
NATO organization for reasons which seem 
to her more persuasive than the claims of 
European unity. We find West Germany 
holding out for full membership in NATO, 
plus a settlement of the Saar issue, as the 
price of rearmament by her. Great Britain 
appears so powerfully attracted by “neu- 
tralism” that Prime Minister Churchill was 
forced to backtrack from the flamboyant 
assurances of support for American policy 
toward China which he gave in Washington. 
Despite official statements to the contrary, 
it appears that Mr. Hoover was accurate in 
reporting that “there is in Europe today 
no such public alarm as has been fanned 
up in the United States.” 

This attitude in Europe may be explained 
partly by Soviet propaganda and partly by 
what American aid has done to shore up 
Europe's defenses, but the underlying truth 
is that millions in Europe regard the United 
States as the promoter of a war against 
Russia in which Europe could expect a fate 
no better than the status of battleground 
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the expression of the Saturday Evening 
Post’s editor, who belatedly gives voice 
to the views which have many, many 
times been expressed from the floor of 
this House. A brief quotation from this 
editorial reads: 

When two men as divergent in their opin- 
ions as former President Hoover and Walter 
Lippmann ask the same question about 
American foreign policy, and give substan- 
tially the same answer, there could be ground 
for “grave concern” as to how things are go- 
ing. The question raised by both men is: 
Have we rightly diagnosed the global situa- 
tion, and have we the means to carry out the 
treatment being attempted? The answer, at 
least by implication, is that we apparently 
lack the stuff for a full application of the 
“containment” policy as laid down in the 
Truman doctrine. We shall have to recalcu- 
late the “calculated risk.” 


in an atomic war. Many Englishmen nat- 
urally fear and resent the presence on their 
territory of an American Air Force assigned, 
shotild war come, to carry the atomic bomb 
to iron curtain targets. An American in 
Washington will push the button, but Brit- 
ain must bear the weight of the reprisals. 

In the’ light of these disturbing facts we 
shall have’to recalculate a number of things. 
One of these is a matter of ordinary pub- 
lic relations—a better effort to understand 
the position of countries whose cooperation 
we need. We Americans tend to contribute 
vast energy to war, but rather less under- 
standing of war’s objectives in the light of 
our own interests, or the interests of our 
allies. 

How does this generality apply to the 
present perplexing situation? For one thing, 
it implies that we can’t expect to gain 
cooperation in Europe exclusively by hol- 
lering about what we expect Europe to do. 
If France is more impressed by the dangers 
of a Nazi revival than by the Russian men- 
ace, that is a situation with which we must 
reckon. If Germany insists on a high po- 
litical price before joining in what to her 
seems our belated effort to stop communism, 
we can’t merely lecture her on the virtues 
of cooperation. We shall have to get in 
there and negotiate. If Britain’s power is 
so compromised in the world that she is 


even forced to yield to Egypt control of - 


Suez, and if she is unwilling or unable 
to get out in front in Asia beyond the 
limits of her present activities in Malaya, 
we shall have to bank considerably less on 
British power than we appear to have been 
doing up to now. And Mr. Truman might 
well abandon the idea that the way to get 
Franco’s consent for bases in Spain is to 
announce that he doesn’t like Franco. 

The strains upon our diplomacy are enor- 
mous; and they appear at a time when, in 
place of a Cavour, we have an Acheson, 
and for a Talleyrand we must settle for a 
Jessup. In normal diplomatic circum- 
stances we could build up our strength to a 
point where a peace settlement was possible. 
This presumably is the Acheson-Jessup pur- 
pose and, if they had not in the past shown 
such limited understanding of how little 
Communist political strategy fits into the 
diplomatic concepts of the past, their suc- 
cess might have been greater. Instead their 
record in Pacific diplomacy finds them with 
no adequate response when Anthony Eden 
implies in a House of Commons speech that 
despite its big words our State Department 
is at heart cool to the Far East, where there 
is a war, and not on Europe where, up to 
now, there isn’t one. 

Consequently we stand in the middle of a 
very large place, hoping that, if we give 
away enough money, somebody will help us 
cope with a menace which we helped create 
and which grows more menacing with every 
attempt to appease it. 
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In January of 1942, from the well of 
the House, twice the danger of becoming 
involved in a one-world organization, of 
attempting to assume the burdens of the 
world, of the surrender of even a part of 
our independence—this danger now be- 
ing acknowledged by many—was pointed 
out. The reward for that warning, for 
the stressing of that danger, was a re- 
quest to four times appear before a grand 
jury in Washington. 

On February 25, last, from the well of 
the House, an American policy was advo- 
cated. It was then said: 

For ourselves and our country a foreign 
policy similar to that advocated by Churchill 
for the British Empire. A policy followed 
by every other nation. A policy which will 
best serve the interests of our own country. 
Self-preservation shapes the conduct of all 
other nations. It must of necessity deter- 
mine our policy if we are to continue a 
Nation. 

The establishment, on the advice of a group 
of men like Herbert Hoover, concededly an 
authority on world economics; of men like 
General MacArthur, a foremost military ex- 
pert, of a frontier from and on which we 
can, sucessfully and with minimum loss, de- 
fend ourselves from aggression, deter those 
who would either, by propaganda, threat of 
force, or force itself, imperil the freedom of 
our people, the security of our country. 


A repetition seems to be in order. 
What this country today needs, what it 
must have, is a shortening of our so- 
called line of defense, a curtailment of a 
program which calls for spending abroad 
of many billions of our dollars while our 
own preparation for defense is either 
curtailed or bypassed. 

This bill should be reported back to 
the House, the enacting clause be 
stricken; the bill should go back to the 
committee. 

The committee should then cut from 
it every single dollar which is not needed 
to protect America, or the expenditure 
of which would weaken our ability to 
defend ourselves. 

A repetition—this bill is here because 
of an unsound foreign policy. 

Our unsound foreign policy, with 
which we are all now familiar, calls for 
the appropriation of billions of dollars 
year after year, for the conscription of 
millions of men. 

The remedy is as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editor said, a recalculation of 
the cost of the “calculated risk,” which 
altogether too many of the people’s rep- 
resentatives have accepted without ade- 
quate consideration. 

The debate on this bill has demon- 
strated that no one has all the an- 
swers. Reductions running into millions 
of dollars have been made. The votes 
to put across those reductions grow out 
of the demand of our people for less 
spending. 

But until we change our foreign policy, 
we will continue spending billions, 
ultimately give Stalin his wish, which is 
that capitalism, free enterprise, freedom 
for the common man, be destroyed. 

The grievous burden now resting upon 
our taxpayers certainly cannot even be 
held where it now is—will inevitably in- 
crease for years to come if we elect a 
President who will expand, or even ad- 
here to, our present foreign policy. 
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As I stated earlier today, to me it 
seems inconsistent for those who are 
advocating the election of General Eisen- 
hower to the Presidency, knowing as 
they do that he not only has supported 
our present foreign policy, but has been 
attempting to implement it, to, today, 
vote for reductions in this bill. 

In reply to remarks which earlier to- 
day I made on this subject, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] 
said: 

I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that it is true that some of us are 
for General Eisenhower. We believe that 
after all this talk, how Congress cannot keep 
the Pentagon from wasting money, we would 
like to get a President who knows the Penta- 
gon, who might save some money. We may 
be wrong and the gentleman may be right. 
We may be even throwing away our votes. 
But I will say to the gentleman, however we 
vote, even though we waste our votes, there 
is one thing that a tight-fisted New Eng- 
land Yankee will never do; we never waste 
money. We like General Eisenhower for 
President, and we trust him, but not too 
far. We do not want to give him more than 
$40,000,000,000. 


Now I have not the slightest doubt 
but that the general being somewhat 
familiar with conditions in the Penta- 
gon and with military matters, gener- 
ally, will get perhaps five or even ten 
dollars worth of value for every dollar 
spent for the military if he becomes 
President. But for how many billions 
will he ask? 

I note also the gentleman’s statement 
that they in the Northeast like General 


Eisenhower and they trust him. Like- 
wise, do I note that the gentleman said, 


“but not too far. We do not want to 
give him more than $40,000,000,000.” 

I will go further than did the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. Cotton]. 
The people want, they are entitled to 
have, and they should have a President 
whom they can trust with unlimited 
billions, with the safety, yes, the lives 
of the sons, the husbands, the fathers, 
the future security of this Republic. 

But first, and most important of all 
is the necessity of a change in our for- 
eign policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 51, after line 15, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Money appropriated in titles 2, 3, 4, and 5 
of this bill shall be available for expendi- 
ture in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
only to the extent that expenditures thereof 
shall not result in total aggregate net ex- 
penditures of all agencies provided for here- 
in beyond the total of $46,000,000,000.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 
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Mr- MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
statement which I just made about mem- 
bers seeking to be heard before the 
committee, I want to say our subcommit- 
tee worked through three different sub- 
committees at times. I am saying this 
in clarification of the statement made 
by the able gentleman from California 
[Mr. SHEPPARD], chairman of the Navy 
Subcommittee. I know of no one who 
asked to appear before the Navy or Air 
Force Subcommittee. The members ap- 
pearing before the committee appeared 
before Mr. TaBeR and me and a few other 
members of the full Subcommittee on 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, you have heard this amendment 
read. It has been discussed pretty thor- 
oughly both on the floor and by various 
and sundry Members of the House. I 
hope the House will give attention to 
the debate which will ensue on this 
amendment, because I regard it of prime 
importance. 

Let us have it clearly understood be- 
fore we start this debate that this 
amendment does not change the amount 
in the bill before the House. This does 
not change the amount. It does not seek 
to lower it or to raise it. I hope that is 
clear. Some Members have thought 
that the amendment was an amendment 
to cut the amount of the bill. We all 
know that for a month or more we have 
been working assiduously, particularly 
the Appropriations Committee, in en- 
deavoring to get somewhere toward ap- 
proaching a balanced budget some of 
these days, either now or in the future. 
The committee has done splendid work 
in reducing the appropriation bills 
throughout this session. The House has 
supplemented that work by making fur- 
ther reductions in appropriations. 

On an ordinary bill that comcs before 
this House when you cut the amount of 
the bill you cut the amount of the ex- 
penditure. In this bill, however, owing 
to the enormous carry-over, so far as 
balancing the budget is concerned and 
so far as regaining control of the fiscal 
situation of this Nation, Congress does 
not contribute one dime, and you would 
not contribute one dime if you did not 
appropriate $1 in this bill. I hope the 
Members will get that clear. The huge 
carry-over gives them ample money. If 
we really mean business and try to do 
something toward reducing expendi- 
tures, it is going to be essential that we 
clinch the reductions that the commit- 
tee has made by putting this provision 
on the bill, which limits the amounts 
that may be expended during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, because that is what 
counts in balancing the budget. 

There has been a lot of confusion 
about these amounts. Nobody knows 
what the correct figures are. Nobody 
seems to be able to agree about them. 
Let me say this to you: There are two 
estimated amounts of expenditure before 
the House. The Budget, which is sup- 
posed to know, estimates that there will 
be expended during the coming fiscal 
year $48,500,000,000, but the War Depart- 
ment and the committee’s report says to 
you that there will be expended during 
this fiscal year $51,500,000,000. I do 
not know which one is right, but I do 
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know that this budget was sent to us es- 
timating a deficit of $14,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year. It was based upon esti- 
mated expenditure laid down by the 
Budget of $48,500,000,000. If the Army 
is right and they are going to spend $51,- 
000,000,000 next year, that will raise the 
deficit $2,500,000,000. In other words, 
if the Army and the committee are right, 
we ought to stop fooling around on the 
notion that we are going to get by with 
a $14,000,000,000 deficit, because just as 
sure as they are right your deficit is go- 
ing to be $1'7,000,000,000. 

Now, we have all talked about waste. 
All I am asking in this amendment is 
to tighten up the belts a little, stop the 
waste, give them a red flag that Con- 
gress proposes to take charge of its con- 
stitutional duty to control the fiscal 
affairs of this Nation and they must limit 
their spendings to the amount which 
Congress here fixes. 

I know a lot of things are going to be 
said about this amendment, like my good 
friend from Texas [Mr. Manon] and I 
held a long debate about it back of the 
rail a while ago. I decided I could not 
convince him and he knew he could not 
convince me, so we declared the debate 
off and decided we would wind it up here 
on the floor, which is the orderly way 
to do it. 

They are going to say what they said 
the other day: You must not do this be- 
cause of the things we have done here 
today; or that if you adopt it you will 
cut off the pay of the Army. I have 
seen a great many figures but I do not 
guarantee any of them for all the figures 
I have are what I get out of the books 
and I have not found any two books that 
agree about the figures; but here is what 
I found in the books: That the Army 
said on the Ist of March they had un- 
obligated $24,000,000,000. If you look 
at what they have been spending you 
will find that the most they have been 
able to spend with all the work they have 
put in at spending money is an average 
of about $4,000,000,000 per month. At 
that rate for 4 months it would amount 
to $16,000,000,000 in the rest of the fiscal 
year; yet on the Ist of July that will 
leave them $8,000,000,000 unexpended 
and unobligated according to their own 
figures and their own history of their 
rate of expenditures. That $8,000,000,- 
000—if this report means what I think it 
does and what it says it means—will 
meet all requirements for pay and sub- 
sistence of every arm of the armed serv- 
ices in the next year—$7,500,000,000; so 
even if worst came to worst, they could 
still pay the Army and feed them and 
have $500,000,000 left over; and the boys 
would eat just as good next year as they 
did this year. 

When we give serious consideration 
to this matter, the history of this whole 
thing of armed services appropriations 
has been that we have been appropriat- 
ing about twice as much money as the 
Army could spend with all the effort they 
have put at spending money; and, good- 
ness knows, they have spent plenty, and 
they are going to have left over this year, 
according to their own estimates and the 
budget, some $57,000,000,000. 

What I am saying is this: Take their 
own estimate, not the budget estimate 
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of $48,000,000,000, but take the armed 
services’ own estimate of $51,000,000,000 
which they say is what they are going to 
spend next year, and we say to them: 
“That is what you say you are going to 
spend, and that is $2,500,000,000 more 
than the budget says you can spend, but 
we have today in this House said we are 
going to cut down on you, and we have 
cut down on you between $4,000,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000. So we take your es- 
timate of the maximum that you can 
possibly spend and we are going to take 
from that what the House took off to- 
day.” That is the only way we can 
clinch and make certain and sure our 
effort toward balancing the budget or 
any of our efforts toward economy. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to see if we can reach a limitation 
of debate. Iask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
this is possibly the most important 
amendment that has come before the 
House in the consideration of this bill. 
I hope the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole will bear in mind that we 
are running ahead of schedule on this 
matter. We did not expect to get 
through before possibly 8 or 10 o’clock 
tonight. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on curtailing the debate in such 
fashion as that. I think there ought to 
be ample opportunity to discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. TABER. What would the gentle- 
man say about an hour? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto and on the bill close in 1 hour, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls at- 
tention to the fact that one section of 
the bill has not yet been read. Does the 
gentleman want to include that section 
also? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, are we 
to understand that the hour would be 
devoted to debate on the pending amend- 
ment if so requested? 


The CHAIRMAN, It applies to the 
balance of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. It would be this way: 
That among those rising the time would 
be equally divided and if they had an 
amendment they were going to offer they 
could reserve their time until the amend- 
ment was ordered. Is not that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER. ] 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment and under the ruling, as 
I understood the Chair, I will reserve 
my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
first I am very much in favor of this 
amendment because of the attention 
given to the matter by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CoupErT] and by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. I think these two men are as 
solid thinkers as we have in this Con- 
gress, their judgment is good and they 
are as patriotic as anybody. 

Secondly, I think this is a sensible ap- 
proach to the matter. 

Third, I think it is necessary for the 
welfare of our people and for the protec- 
tion of the United States so that it will 
help the military forces defend our coun- 
try in whatever emergency may arise. 

Fourth, it is certainly something our 
people are interested in. Only a few 
minutes ago two very fine people from 
my district called me out in the hall. I 
showed them this bill and what we have 
been doing toit. Aray of hope came into 
their faces. If we pass this amendment 
a ray of hope will spring across this coun- 
try giving encouragement to tens of mil- 
lions of our people. 

I do not want to take any more time. 
I have stated my position and I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HESELTON]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. HESELTON was given to Mr. 
HERTER.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HERTER]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the debate yesterday I had 
occasion to discuss the amendment that 
has just been offered from the point of 
view not of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee alone but from the point of view of 
the over-all economy of the United 
States. My only justification for doing 
so is that the very questions that are be- 
ing debated here now were gone into at 
great length and very thoroughly by the 
Committee on the Economic Report of 
which Iam amember. That committee 
unanimously recommended that the 
budget be balanced next year and this 
can only be done by the Congress recap- 
turing to itself the right to control ex- 
penditures during the next fiscal year, a 
right which it has lost and forfeited. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me rehearse 
a little the history of the amounts that 
we are discussing here. The testimony 
before us by the Bureau of the Budget 
was to the effect that the Armed Serv- 
ices presented the Secretary of Defense 
with demands to spend $71,000,000,000 
this year. The Secretary of Defense 
pruned that amount to roughly $65,000,- 
000,000. Then the amount was pruned 
even further by Mr. Wilson who said 
that there were not raw materials 
eriough to allow that kind of an expendi- 
ture. Then the Bureau of the Budget 
decided to do some pruning on its own 
account in order to come nearer to a 
balanced budget, and came within 
roughly $10,000,000,000 of balancing the 
Budget. However, the Bureau of the 
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Budget, when it got to that point, recom- 
mended that we have additional taxes, 
because it was so important that we do 
balance the budget. The President rec- 
ommended additional taxes. Those 
taxes, as you know, have been denied by 
the majority leadership on both sides 
of the House. So we know we are going 
to have a gap if we continue without any 
control of the expenditures. We are go- 
ing to have a gap, a gap which is known 
as an inflationary gap, because if we are 
going to spend more money than we take 
in we will inevitably continue the proc- 
ess of driving down the value of the 
dollar by pouring more money into a 
body politic than we take out of it. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Will this amendment 
in and by itself balance the budget, and 
if not, how near does it come to balancing 
the budget? 

Mr. HERTER. This amendment in 
and of itself, together with the addi- 
tional revenue, which it looks as though 
we are going to get from existing taxes, 
will come very near to balancing the 
budget. Nobody can give the exact fig- 
ures, because we have to make estimates 
of revenue, and we have not yet finished 
with all the appropriation bills. 

Mr. MORANO. I want to see the 
budget balanced, and therefore I sup- 
ported the amendment. 

Mr. HERTER. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. It seems to me if 
we, as responsible Members of Congress, 
are going to deny ourselves the right to 
control expenditures, which is one of the 
primary functions and particularly the 
primary function of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if we are going to turn over 
to the military, which is what is happen- 
ing today, the right to determine how 
much is spent in a given fiscal year, and 
regardless of anything that may be said 
by the Bureau of the Budget, the mili- 
tary can still spend this money and 
spend up to $100,000,000,000 next year if 
they see fit to do so, then we may well 
be responsible for the further weaken- 
ing of the dollar. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Then in the gentle- 
man’s opinion this amendment will in 
no way do any harm to our defense 
effort. 

Mr. HERTER. It will not. I think 
that my record is clear enough on the 
question of the ‘lefense effort from be- 
ginning to end. I have voted for every 
single thing that would strengthen our 
defense. From the point of view of our 
international relations, I felt we could 
carry a stronger voice if we had proper 
defense, and for that reason I would not 
do anything at this point to jeopardize 
our defense operation. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Would 
not this amendment tend to strengthen 
our domestic economy? 
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Mr. HERTER. I am convinced that 
it would strengthen our domestic econ- 
omy. I think it is our responsibility to 
hold our domestic economy intact, just as 
it is our job to defend ourselves from a 
military point of view. It is an integral 
part of it. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. And 
one of the most important objectives in 
our defense program. 

Mr. HERTER. There is no question 
about that. From the very beginning 
certain individuals in Moscow have 
wished that we would overextend our- 
selves, and in that way destroy our econ- 
omy and the value of our money and be 
ripe to be taken over. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks, and I 
agree with him. 

Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SITTLER. I would like to say 
that the gentleman’s statements of yes- 
terday and today are two of the clearest 
and plainest expositions of conditions 
in this great country of ours that I have 
ever heard, and I wholeheartedly thank 
him for it and agree with him. 

Mr. HERTER. I am very grateful. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I also 
wish to compliment the gentleman. I 
think he is one of the best informed 
Members of this House, sound in his 
judgment, and I am perfectly willing to 
take his judgment in this matter. 

Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I hope this amendment, as 
it has been offered, is going to be ac- 
cepted, and I am convinced in this, that 
it can be accepted by every Member 
of this House without in any way jeop- 
ardizing our essential defense operations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, this proposal which has been 
talked about for several days, has been 
of grave concern to me, of very grave 
concern after I heard the argument the 
other day advanced by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts who just spoke. 

The matter of balancing the national 
budget is something in which all of us 
are interested and something all of us 
realize the urgent necessity of accom- 
plishing, yet the issue that has been pre- 
sented to us through this amendment, 
which would freeze the expenditures for 
national defense in the coming year to 
$46,000,000,000, raises a question of 
whether or not an expenditure of $46,- 
000,000,000 for national defense next 
year is sufficient to provide the security 
of the United States. We can hope it 
is. If it is, all well and good. If it is 
more than enough, it is that much 
better. 

But the question is, Suppose it is not 
enough? What machinery do we have 
available to take advantage of the pro- 
duction facilities we have been trying 
to build up during the past 2 years? A 
lot of us have been complaining in the 
past few months about our failure to 
build up an adequate jet production to 
meet the enemy in Korea and to meet 
the potential enemy if full-scale war 
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comes. Can we step up jet production 
under the terms of this amendment 
without cutting out some other hard- 
ware essential to the military? Per- 
haps the production program we have 
outlined now and for which we have 
appropriated money so far in this bill 
will be adequate, but a grave doubt 
arises. The people behind this amend- 
ment sincerely believe there is more 
danger in appropriating more than $46,- 
000,000,000 than there is in taking addi- 
tional steps to prepare ourselves to fight 
against Russia. 

Frankly, I cannot come to accept that 
conclusion. It is my belief that we 
would be taking a far more dangerous 
step here than we have taken in the ac- 
tion upon amendments to this bill both 
by the committee and in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole during the past 2 days. 
I have voted for most of the amend- 
ments, which have resulted in a cut of 
$5,000,000,000, some of them with very 
grave doubts in my mind, but in the 
belief and the hope that it would help 
to achieve something close to a balanced 
budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. SEELY-Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
in a life-and-death struggle victory 
would have to be the first thought, but 
short of all-out war it may be well to 
review our situation, survey our balance 
sheet, and set some limit to the expendi- 
ture of our money and our resources. 

Those are not my words. They are 
the words of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Charles Sawyer, as carried by the United 
Press on April 7, when he spoke before 
the Econcmic Club of Detroit. 

In view of those words, I support 
wholeheartedly the principle which is 
carried in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not take this moment of time to 
support this amendment were it not for 
the opportunity it gives me to answer a 
statement of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Manon] when he warned those of 
us who were supporting the cuts offered 
by the amendment that we might be 
unwittingly sowing the seeds of a third 
world war. 

I take this opportunity to inform the 
gentleman what I believe to be the truth, 
that nothing we can do or say here in 
voting this vast appropriation bill can 
sow the seeds of a third world war. I 
will say to the gentleman that these 
seeds were already sown by a President 
with Alger Hiss sitting at his side at 
Yalta. Those seeds have sprouted, and 
are now bearing the bitter fruit of which 
we, and our taxpayers, must eat. 

I have such a feeling of frustration as 
I consider this bill. I do not believe it 
will do what we intend it to do. It will 
neither terrify the Kremlin leaders nor 
will it strengthen us sufficiently to win a 
war, if a major war comes upon us. 

Talk about sowing the seeds of a third 
world war—the third world war has al- 
ready begun. It is being fought on 
Stalin’s terms. We of the free world 
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have been on the defensive ever since we 
began to meet the threat of Communist 
aggression. As a matter of fact, in the 
eyes of the teeming millions of the people 
of the Far East, we have lost the Korean 
war. Wehave lost it because of our dis- 
graceful refusal to let the men that we 
put into uniform go forward to victory 
and win that war. 

Now we are about to lose it further, 
and all of the prestige that we had in 
the eyes of our allies, because in those 
tents where the cease-fire talk is going 
on, our representatives are indicating a 
willingness to do something which I 
think would dishonor our flag and dis- 
honor the uniform worn by every one of 
our fighting men, and that is to yield to 
the demands of the Reds that we force 
the repatriation of prisoners who sur- 
rendered to our side on the solemn prom- 
ise that they would be protected. 

I say to you, I shall vote for this 
amendment, if for no other reason than 
to protest against a war which we are 
forcing our boys to fight with their hands 
tied behind them. And I say to yov, if 
our cease-fire negotiators agree to this 
disgraceful thing, forcing those who have 
surrendered to our Armed Forces to be 
repatriated against their will, there 
should not only be a congressiona] in- 
vestigation of the State Departraent, 
which now holds our military captive in 
their hands, but there should be some 
impeachments in this town. 

Yes, Mr, Chairman, the seeds of the 
third war are already growing lustily. 
It will take new leadership to regain our 
prestige—a leadership that will no long- 
er sacrifice principle for expediency. 

(By unanimous consent the time 
granted to Mr. DurHAM was given to Mr, 
MAHON.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
granted to Mr. VURSELL was given to Mr. 
THOMAS.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
granted to Mr. KEATING was given to 
Mr. CoupERT.) ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Olio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, by this 
amendment we seek the removal of a 
threat of a military dictatorship over 
the economy of our country by permit- 
ting the military to have the possibility 
of spending $103,000,000,000 in one year, 
if they so desire. This amendment will 
return to the Congress the responsibility 
they should carry out of deciding upon 
expenditures. 

The threat to our security is not only 
from military aggression but from eco- 
nomic attrition through overspending. 
Congress has the grim responsibility of 
calculating the risk between these two 
threats. If we are not equipped to 
assess the military threat, neither is the 
Pentagon equipped to assess the eco- 
nomic threat. We must not evade our 
over-all responsibility. 

(By unanimous consent the balance of 
the time remaining to Mr. Vorys was 
given to Mr. CoupERT.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
granted to Mr. Focarty was given to Mr, 
Manon.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas] is recognized. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I find 
it a not very pleasant task to disagree 
with my distinguished friend from Texas 
[Mr. MaHon] and my able friend from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD] with whom I 
served on the Navy Appropriation Com- 
mittee for many years, and under whose 
leadership I learned a great deal, and 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIkEs] 
who served ably on the legislative com- 
mittee. Certainly he is doing a tremen- 
dously important job in his appropriating 
capacity. Those three gentlemen and 
their colleagues need the hopes and 
prayers of the membership of this House 
and of the country, because on their 
shoulders rests, in my humble judgment, 
perhaps the most important job that has 
confronted this Congress and this Nation 
in many, many years. Why do I say 
that? Let us go back to a few funda- 
mental facts that no one can or will deny. 
This bill today lays a burden on every 
taxpayer in the United States of how 
much? Every time your taxpayers, 
every time my taxpayers, every time 
every taxpayer in this country pays his 
tax bill, from 60 to 65 cents of every tax- 
dollar rises by virtue of this military 
appropriation. Therefore, I say it be- 
hooves every Member of this great body 
to do his own thinking on this all-im- 
portant matter. 

Coming back ‘o one other fundamental 
principle, we are not in an all-out war, 
and neither are we in an all-out mobili- 
zation program. Do not forget that. We 
are not like we were in World War II 
with mobilization. The program has 


been set by the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Mobilizer Wilson who 
departed us a few days ago. This mobi- 
lization program is only a 20-percent 


mobilization program. In other words, 
the time and energy and resources of 
this country are called upon only by the 
“military to the extent of 20 percent. 

One of the fundamental facts that we 
must not forget, between January and 
June 30 of this year, and I doubt if the 
military people can be any more accu- 
rate than that; they will have obligated 
how much money? In round figures 
$58,000,000,000, and they are doing it 
now, now, now; not the money included 
in this bill but $58,000,000,000 that this 
House and this Congress has heretofore 
appropriated. Under this 20-percent 
mobilization program can they obligate 
money for and at the same time round 
up if you please, any more guns, planes, 
tanks than you are getting, if you give 
them a hundred billion rather than forty 
or forty-six billion? 

Mr. Chairman, it is academic whether 
you cut this bill $10,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000 just so long as you do not 
cut what? Pay and subsistence; because 
when you cut that you cut the size of 
the Armed Forces, and nobody here 
wants to do that. If you do not give our 
military people the money to play around 
with they certainly will not have it to 
waste; they will not have it to duplicate, 
duplicate, duplicate unneeded and un- 
necessary items, 

To say that we are going to hamstring 
the defense program is unsound. We 
are going to be here. We can and will 
supply all needed money. You know it; 
and if we cannot get back here to handle 
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65 cents out of each dollar of your tax- 
payers’ money then we had better not 
go home at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CoupertT] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, you 
know the proverbial fool who rushed 
in—well, there is nothing that gives him 
greater pleasure, satisfaction and com- 
fort than to hear the rustle of the wings 
of distinguished angels who come with 
their power and authority. I cannot 
tell you with what satisfaction I heard 
the remarks of that very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. SMITH, in offering, supporting, and 
explaining this amendment. I do not 
think it could have been better done. 
I think he made a completely unanswer- 
able case. 

As some of those who have followed 
the issue will recall, this amendment is 
the child of a resolution I introduced 
on the opening day of this session in- 
tended .to restore to the Congress con- 
trol over the purse strings and the fiscal 
affairs of the United States. That reso- 
lution, if adopted, would impose a ceil- 
ing, an over-all ceiling on expenditures 
with teeth to enforce it upon total gov- 
ernmental expenditures measured by the 
total revenues as estimated by the Presi- 
dent. If, after this, we can get that 
resolution out of committee and get it 
before the House and make it law, we 
will end by balancing the budget, and 
we will achieve final control again over 
the purse strings of this Nation. 

In the first article of our great Con- 
stitution, the organic act under which 
we live, the first words are that all leg- 
islative powers granted herein shall be 
vested in the Congress of the United 
States. The heart and core of that leg- 
islative power is the power of the purse. 
That is a very familiar: phrase. We 
often forget the history of it; we for- 
get the origins that are lost in the shad- 
ows of time. Let me recall for a mo- 
ment’ the fundamental conception and 
the fundamental origin of the power of 
the purse. It is the power to levy or to 
withhold taxes, not the power to deter- 
mine how money shall be spent, but 
whether to withhold or levy taxes for 
the benefit of the Crown and the ex- 
penses of the Crown. 

Those immortal words of the first 
article of the Constitution were written 
in letters of blood, in the blood of the 
martyrs to freedom, men who died in 
the War of Independence, who died in 
the long course of English history in the 
struggle for liberty from absolutism in 
government. It all began with the de- 
mand back in the thirteenth century 
by the then Commons and Lords as- 
sembled that the King could not levy 
taxes and should not collect taxes with- 
out the consent of the Parliament. That 
long struggle, as you will all remember, 
culminated in 1649 when Charles I lost 
his head and in so doing consecrated 
forever in English and Anglo-American 
governments the establishment of the 
power of the purse in the legislative as- 
sembly, which is the popular representa- 
tive of the people. 

In prior Congresses our predecessors 
have frittered away to a very large ex- 
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tent the control over that power of the 
purse. We have let an enormous and 
ever-growing Government take over. We 
have let the legislative powers—those 
magic words “legislative powers” for 
which so many men have died—we have 
in tae past let them get away from us. 

This amendment represents a first 
step, and a very important step, in rees- 
tablishing legislative power. If the ad- 
ministration has all the money it wants, 
it can spend it in any way it wants. It 
need not rely on the Congress. 

The operation of this amendment is 
very important. It applies to this par- 
ticular Department the principles of that 
original resolution to limit expenditures. 
It says to this Department: You will have 
when this bill becomes law, the bill be- 
fore us, $104,000,000,000 which, as far as 
the law is concerned, you can spend every 
dime of before the end o* the fiscal year. 
All we say in this amendment is: “No, no, 
you are not going to doit. The Pentagon 
is no longer going to rule the Nation, it 
is no longer going to be true that the 
hand that rules the Pentagon rules 
America.” We will say to you: “Penta- 
gon, you will spend $46,000,000,000 in the 
year of grace 1953 and not one more thin 
dime, no matter whether it comes from 
old or new funds.” 

We will be exercising the constitu- 
tional prerogatives then that we should 
exercise, we will be asserting our legisla- 
tive rights, we will be enforcing a limita- 
tion. That limitation will stick, and that 
limitation will b- the will of the Congress 
and not the will of the uniformed gentle- 
men at the Pentagon who have played 
such an enormous and dominant role in 
American affairs. 

This amendment should be adopted. 
It will set a precedent of great value. We 
will be able to approach other bills in the 
same way, and if we continue to do so we 
may come very close to balancing the 
budget within estimated income. This 
is an important amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I certainly hope the members 
of the committee will adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
SIKEs]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with considerable interest to 
the terrifying reports and the predic- 
tions of dire things that are going to 
happen to this country as the result of 
the machinations of the big brass over 
in the Pentagon. I cannot help but 
recollect that it has been but a very few 
years, a very few months in some cases, 
since we were praising to the skies those 
very men for the victories they had won 
and the things that they were doing to 
save the American way of life. You 
know, it is not impossible that we will be 
doing that again before long. 

Now, Mr. Chairman I wonder if we 
could not call this amendment what it 
is, a bobtailed effort to slip in the back- 
door and cut this bill from two to five 
billion dollars. That is allitis. Itisa 
sleeper amendment that is cloaked in a 
lot of pretty words. But when you get 
through with an analysis all the 
amendment does is say that you pro- 
pose to cut somewhere between two and 
five billion dollars of the money that the 
Department of Defense proposes to 
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spend in fiscal 1953 in order to properly 
build up the defenses of this Nation and 
that the committee believes is needed. 
That is all that is involved. No one of 
us, and no one of the sponsors of the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, can tell 
where the cuts would come; whether the 
amendment would cut food supplies of 
the men in uniform, or cut out tanks 
that we need in Korea, or cut out planes 
that we may need next month or next 
year. Nobody can tell you where these 
cuts are to be applied that they propose 
to make. It is simply a subterfuge to 
slip in the back door and cut this bill 
another two to five billion dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MarTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman. I rise in support of this 
amendment which has been offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], and I also want to 
credit my good friend, the gentleman 
from New York, for his diligence in 
pioneering the proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, we in this country are 
in a great crisis. The people are wor- 
ried. They are worried over the fact that 
31 cents of every dollar that they earn 
must go for taxes—local, State, and Na- 
tion. They are worried over the fact that 
we continue indefinitely to have unbal- 
anced budgets. They are worried over 


the fact that the cost of living continual- 
ly is climbing. The people know there 
is but one sound way to stop inflation, 


and that is to balance the budget. 

We must stop wild and extravagant 
spending. The people are looking for 
Congress to do this. Here is a real 
chance to make a start. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment because it comes to grips with what 
the people are really thinking about and 
what they are asking us to do. A wall 
of secrecy has been developed in recent 
years between the Defense Department 
and other departments of our Govern- 
ment. We make appropriations, and 
after we have appropriated the money 
these bureaucrats no longer care about 
Congress. We have given them the 
money. We have continually given away 
the power, and today we have almost 
abdicated the powers given us under the 
Constitution. 

Today, even greater than balancing 
the budget, checking unnecessary spend- 
ing and inflation, we must recapture and 
regain control over the finances of our 
country. We were given the power of 
the purse, and we must retain that pre- 
rogative. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment will be overwhelmingly adopted on 
both sides of the aisle to let the American 
people know that Congress is determined 
once more to regain and recapture some 
of the control that has been given to 
bureaucracy. It will serve notice we in- 
tend to bring this country back to a 
sound, solvent basis. Just think of it. 
The value of the American dollar today 
is less than the value of the Canadian 
dollar. That should be a matter of deep 
concern to all of us who would protect 
the value of our money. The people back 
home are demanding that Congress fight 
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for rigid economy and bring confidence 
into our fiscal affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 
though not because I am not thorough- 
ly tax conscious. Anybody who is a resi- 
dent of the great State of Virginia, as I 
am, and has recently suffered a 110 per- 
cent increase in taxes, certainly ought 
to be conscious of what taxation means. 
I say that, of course, with due respect to 
my colleague and the Senator represent- 
ing that beautiful State, in which I en- 
joy living, and will continue to do so if 
my money holds out long enough. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in my remarks an anal- 
ysis I have made of what this amendment 
would do to the total appropriation bill; 
and may I say that I cannot in good 
conscience support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr, Chairman, the 
following is an analysis of the effect of 
a reduction in expenditures as proposed 
by the expenditure limitation under 
discussion on the floor of the House. 

First, the pay, food, clothing, trans- 
portation and the day-to-day operating 
costs of a force of approximately 3,700,- 
000 men require expenditures of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 in 1953—$6,000,- 
000,000 from funds appropriated in 1952 
and $14,000,000,000 from funds appro- 
priated for 1953. At best only minor 
reductions would be possible in this area 
through the exercising of the most 
stringent economy measures that might 
well result in lowering the operating ef- 
ficiency of the forces. For example, it 
is possible to reduce the funds spent on 
field exercises, combat flying training, 
and other items of this kind, but the re- 
duction would substantially lower the 
military readiness of the forces. 

There is not much you can do with 
this $20,000,009,000 portion of the esti- 
mates when a 3,700,000 man force is 
called for elsewhere in the bill. 

The difference of $32,000,000,000 be- 
tween the expenditures required for the 
maintenance and operation of the 3,700,- 
000-man force and the $52,000,000,000 
estimate of expenditure requirements as 
submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee represents planned expenditures 
for procurement of military end items of 
equipment and construction in fiscal year 
1953. 

Of this sum, almost $11,000,000,000 is 
for final payments on contracts entered 
into in 1951 and prior years. Any at- 
tempt by the Congress or the Depart- 
ment of Defense to reduce the rate of 
delivery on such contracts for military 
end items, approximately half of which 
are for aircraft, would prove to be un- 
productive, inefficient, and uneconomi- 
cal, as practically all of these funds will 
go for payments on contracts which are 
well along toward completion. Of the 
remaining $21,000,000,000, $16,000,000,- 
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000 is for payments under contracts 
financed with fiscal-year 1952 funds, and 
$5,000,000,000, generally for short lead- 
time items, is for expenditures under 
contracts proposed to be let with funds 
in the fiscal-year 1953 budget request. 

You cannot stretch out this $11,000,- 
000,000 portion of the expenditure esti- 
mates. This material is coming, barring 
all-out cancellation, and when it comes 
it must be paid for in 1953. 

Any substantial reduction in the $52,- 
000,000,000 expenditure estimates as sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee 
must come from this $21,000,000,000 area 
of procurement of military equipment 
and construction. 

Because most of the contracts utiliz- 
ing 1952 funds are already outstanding, 
with the scheduled rates of production 
already set and procurement under way 
on the thousands of components which 
will go’into the completed end items 
3, 6, and 9 months from now, any sharp 
reduction would require complete re- 
scheduling, with the result that employ- 
ment on productive defense work would 
be reduced, but overhead costs and fixed 
charges would continue—an inefficient 
and uneconomical course of action to 
follow. 

It should be remembered that the De- 
partment of Defense in reducing expend- 
iture estimates of the three military 
departments from $73,000,000,000 to $52,- 
000,000,000 for 1953 already stretched out 
many ccntract schedules and took out, 
except for current consumption, the 
easy-to-get items, such as black pepper, 
sedans, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman and Members, I still 
have confidence in the men who are 
directing our military expansion pro- 
gram, be they civilians or in uniform. 

(Mr, SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to yield the remainder of his 
time to Mr. Manon.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment can be properly considered 
only if we look into the question of what 
its effect will be. We have adopted 
amendments in the Committee and in 
the committee report totaling $4,700,- 
000,000. If this amendment’ goes 
through, we can keep the Defense De- 
partment from spending more than $46,- 
000,000,000 in the fiscal year 1953. It 
will not interfere with the regular oper- 
ations of the Department in the least. It 
will permit them to have a very large 
sum in addition to what they will spend 
this year. 

To the first of April they have been 
spending at the rate of $9,000,000,000 a 
quartery They have to step up their rate 
in the last 3 months of the year very 
markedly to reach the $40,000,000,000 
which the budget estimated they would 
spend upon the military. The difference 
between forty billion and fifty billion or 
fifty-one billion, which the Department 
have said they wanted to spend, could 
not be reached with the cuts that we have 
made to prevent the current waste 
through the fiscal year 1953 in the De- 
partment’s operations. The cuts in the 
waste that would have accrued will total 
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$2,500,000,000 in the fiscal year 1953. 
The only possible chance we have of ever 
balancing the budget is in these appro- 
priations. Unless we balance the budget 
it will not be the Congress that will cut 
these appropriations, it will be inflation. 
Let us watch it. Think about that when 
you cast your vote. Unless we hold down 
the expenditures of the Defense Depart- 
ment, the amounts they spend will not 
produce anything like what they would 
get for their spending if the budget were 
balanced and we did not contribute to 
promoting inflation. I hope we will 
think of that. We do not want a 25- 
percent cut brought about by inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

THE SMITH AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are some Members who have not had 
an opportunity to study this amendment 
sufficiently, and I should particularly like 
to have their attention, if I might. The 
so-called Byrd budget, which we read 
about in the paper, recommends a re- 
duction in Government spending; I be- 
lieve, of about $8,000,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000,000. The so-called Byrd budget 
would reduce the military budget by 
$1,200,000,000. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations cut the military budget by 
$4,200,000,000, and it has been cut about 
$400,000,000 more here today and yes- 
terday. 

At this time, let me offer clarification 
of one point. The fact that the military 
budget for the coming fiscal year is be- 
ing reduced by Congress from $50,000,- 
000,000 to $46,000,000,000 in this bill does 
not mean that spending in the next fiscal 
year will be reduced in the same propor- 
tion. In fact, a large percentage of 
money included in the current bill will 
not be spent in the coming fiscal year. 
Some of it will not be spent for 2 or 3 
years. In other words, aircraft and other 
equipment that is ordered with this 
money may not be delivered for many 
months. By reducing the military budg- 
et in this bill, we do not necessarily re- 
duce military spending during the com- 
ing fiscal year. The funds which will 
be spent during the coming fiscal year 
for aircraft and other fighting equipment 
will in many instances be money that 
was provided 1 or 2 years ago. 

A certain amount of money in the 
pending bill will be spent next year for 
the pay of personnel and for mainte- 
nance and operations and for ordinary 
supplies, but a very large portion will be 
spent at a much later date for military 
equipment. In other words, let me make 
plain what others have said that in re- 
ducing the present military appropria- 
tion bill we are not thereby reducing 
military spending for the coming fiscal 
year. 

Let me also refer briefly to another 
matter which has been discussed at great 
length in the debate on this bill. It is 
necessary to provide funds far in advance 
for long lead-time items such as aircraft. 
This money is used to place contracts 
with industry and it cannot be used for 
any other purpose. It is not withdrawn 
from the Treasury. It does not draw in- 
terest, Congress does not lose control of 
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it; it is just a procedure which is neces- 
sary for making contracts with industry 
for military equipment. Now, let me get 
back to the pending amendment. 

The best estimate that we have is that 
about $52,500,000,000 will be expended by 
the Department of Defense during the 
fiscal year which begins on July 1. The 
pending amendment would cut the 
spending down from $52,500,000,000 to 
$46,000,000,000, which would be a reduc- 
tion in Government for the military next 
year of about $6,000,000,000. You would 
get $6,000,0000,000 less of airplanes, 
tanks, and guided missiles and military 
hardware—things of that kind. That is 
precisely the issue which is confronting 
us. Do we want to get less military 
equipment than we have been promised 
by the defense establishment and by 
American industry? ‘Those who want 
less preparedness and less defense should 
vote for the Smith amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the last 
issue of the U. S. News & World Re- 
port. The lead article seems to be 
Arms Progress Too Slow. There has 
been a constant clamor on the floor 
that arms progress has been too slow. 
One of the gentlemen from the Midwest 
has been asking why it was that we have 
fewer jet aircraft over Korea than the 
Communists have. Well, if he and the 
other gentlemen vote for this amend- 
ment, they will have no one to blame but 
themselves in the future. Perhaps dur- 
ing the coming year we would get one 
less airplane out of each four planned 
for delivery. The ratio of delivery of de- 
fense equipment might be approximately 
in that order. 

This is not an economy amendment. 
Nobody has claimed that, not even the 
author. Nobody claims that this amend- 
ment will save any money. Nobody says 
that—they just do not want to spend this 
money for the purposes we have said we 
wanted to spend it for in the next fiscal 
year: that is, for the delivery of fighting 
equipment. That is the reason for the 
amendment. In other words, they want 
to drag the program along. If you are 
building a submarine, the overhead of 
the job goes on all the time that you are 
building and getting the ship out. If it 
takes a considerable extension of time, 
of course, it will cost more. The same 
would be true of other items. I would 
say this amendment, instead of being an 
economy amendment, might cost a bil- 
lion dollars, a billion extra dollars, to the 
taxpayers in the long run. In other 
words, this is a waste-producing 
amendment. 

There has been a question raised here 
that we should redeem our power of the 
purse. This is a magic phrase. We are 
all for congressional control of the power 
of the purse. Well, we have the power 
of the purse. We appropriate the money. 
Who says we do not have the power of 
the purse? We can adopt this amend- 
ment, or instead of making it $46,000,- 
000,000, we can make it $26,000,000,000, 
if we want to. We have that power. The 
question is, Do we want to exercise that 
power over the purse to reduce the num- 
ber of airplanes and other military equip- 
ment that we have been promised next 
year? That is the question, the only 
question involved. Do we want to use 
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our power over the purse? We certainly 
have it, but the question is do we want 
to use it to reduce the military equip- 
ment that we want, and when the peo- 
ple are saying, “Arms progress too slow?” 
When the men in Korea are saving, 
“Arms progress too slow?” When Eisen- 
hower in Europe is saying, “Arms prog- 
ress too slow?” And if we are to pre- 
vent all-out world war III, we should 
ponder the statement—“Arms progress 
too slow?” Do we want to place Con- 
gress on record as preferring “Arms 
progress too slow’’? 

When Members go home during the 
Easter recess, and when a friend comes 
up and says, “Hello, Congressman, how 
are you—‘Arms progress too slow’—why 
do we not have more airplanes, and why 
is not something done about it, Con- 
gressman?” And the Congressman says, 
“I am sorry, I beg your pardon, but I 
voted for the Coudert-Smith amendment 
which will slow-down national defense 
even more. Yes; under my program 
America at this critical stage will have 
$6,000,000,000 fewer airplanes and guided 
missiles and fighting equipment next 
year than you wanted.” I do not know 
how others may feel, but as far as I am 
concerned, I shall not vote to withhold 
jet aircraft and other fighting equipment 
from our servicemen in Korea and else- 
where at a time when such equipment is 
so badly needed. 

Politics should have no part in these 
desperately important matters. The Re- 
publicans have been criticizing the 
Democrats for the slow pace of the de- 
fense build-up. It is not altogether illog- 
ical to say, “Why does not the adminis- 
tration speed up defense?” Yet here 
come some of the gentlemen on the left 
and they want to slow it down. They 
are taking the administration off the 
hook. 

I merely make the point in passing. 
The only issue worthy of consideration 
here is the stability and safety of our 
Nation. Oh, some may say the reduc- 
tion would not be in aircraft and other 
military equipment, that the reduction 
will be in something else. You cannot 
cut down the size of the Army. You can- 
not quit feeding our forces. Generally 
speaking, the reduction has got to come 
out of military equipment. That fact is 
abundantly plain for all to see. 

Someone has said, apologetically, that 
the Congress will be here and correct any 
mistakes made today. Do not reasonable 
men know that if you are going to have 
guided missiles and planes and tanks 
coming off the line you have to make a 
program? If w2 say to the Department 
of Defense, “Slow down,” they will have 
to slow down. They will reprogram 
everything and change the production 
schedules and we will not get maximum 
production. When the reprograming 
is done in July the damage will be done 
and we cannot suddenly change our 
minds 10 months from now and get the 
production we have missed. It would be 
too late then. Either Defense officials 
will reprogram and slow down, or else 
production will proceed on schedule. If 
production proceeds on schedule then 
when aircraft and other defense equip- 
ment is produced it cannot be delivered 
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to the extent of the $6,000,000,000 reduc- 
tion. The equipment would have to re- 
main in a warehouse. It would not be 
available to the boys in Korea who are 
saying, “Send us more saber jets.” That 
is what we are trying to do; yet, in the 
name of false economy we are trying to 
put on a wasteful amendment which de- 
nies fighting weapons to our troops, and 
which tells the pecple in Europe, who 
have been clamoring for military assist- 
ance, assistance which we have already 
voted to give, that they cannot have it. 
We are going to slow down production, 
How thoughtless can people ‘become, 
when it comes to this business of na- 
tional defense? I cannot understand it. 
It seems preposterous that we should do 
this. I do not think the Members want 
the mothers of the sons in Korea to say, 
“Congressman, why don’t we have more 
airplanes? Why don’t we have more of 
the things the boys need.” The Con- 
gressman will have to say, “Well, I voted 
to cut $6,000,000,000 off of the program. 
I want to slow this thing down. We are 
going too fast. We are taking this de- 
fense matter too seriously.” With 20,000 
aircraft facing Eisenhower in Western 
Europe, and we are badly cutnumbered 
in aircraft in Korea, yet many want to 
cut down defense production by $6,000,- 
000,000. If there is any good reason for 
it, it is beyond my comprehension, 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. Will this limitation 
feed or clothe the soldiers or meet con- 
tract obligations we have got in exist- 
ence these next 12 months? How much 
did it take to feed and clothe the Army? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I do not want to 
go into the details on that, but we have 
got to appropriate the money to feed 
and clothe our forces. It takes about 20 
percent for maintenance and operations, 
and about 22 percent for food and 
clothing and pay. The principal part of 
the cut has got to come out of military 
equipment, and that is where it will 
come. If you want to cut down other 
items, if you want to cut down the num- 
ber of people in the Army, or something 
like that, the production goals could be 
met out of those savings. That would 
not prevent the delivery of aircraft or 
guided missiles, if you reduce the num- 
ber of men in the Army. But all agree 
that the number of men in the services 
should not be reduced. 

Mr. DURHAM. Do we not know that 
it takes ten or twenty million to feed and 
clothe the Army, and we know how much 
contract obligations we have outstand- 
ing for the next 12 months. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. We know what 
the contract obligations are. We know 
that billions of dollars of contracts for 
equipment are outstanding. We are 
clamoring for this equipment. We have 
the power of the purse. We can lower 
the figure in the amendment to any fig- 
ure we like. 

What I am trying to say is: Do not use 
the power of the purse to sap the life of 
American defense; let us not cut down 
and slow down the armed services’ fight- 
ing equipment program by $6,000,000,000, 
especially when any reasonable man 
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knows that the longer you drag out this 
production program the more it is going 
to cost. 

If there is anybody who has anything 
to say in contradiction of that statement 
or of my analysis of the situation, I 
should be glad to yield for him to explain 
it. It cannot be done. Those who vote 
for this amendment will vote for a 
wasteful slow-down in jet aircraft pro- 
duction and in the production of defense 
equipment generally. Those who vote 
against the Smith amendment will vote 
for a more rapid and orderly defense 
build-up. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to my friend 


Mr. MAHON. 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Chio. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. For a question. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. How can you 
blame the Congress for failure to have 
planes and other war material when the 
Congress has appropriated $150,090,- 
000,000, most of which the armed serv- 
ices have failed to use? ' 

Mr. MAHON. You could not blame 
Congress up to now for the slowness of 
the delivery of defense equipment. How- 
ever, if you take $6,000,000,000 off now 
and refuse to let the Department of De- 
fense pay for defense goods which have 
been ordered, you can blame Congress 
from now on for the slowdown in the 
defense procurement program. Appro- 
priations to the Department of Defense 
since the Korean war began total $109,- 
000,000,000. Of course, if other types of 
defense spending should be included the 
figure would be much higher. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Sm1TH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Manon) there 
were—ayes 168, noes 77. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sutton] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SutrTon: On 
page 51, line 15, insert a new paragraph to 
read: 

“Funds provided in this act for public 
information and public relations shall not 
exceed $5,254,851.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that that is the figure already agreed 
to in this bill for publicity purposes? 

Mr. SUTTON. That is it. 

Mr. SIKES. And the gentleman sim- 
ply proposes to limit the funds to the 
figure already agreed to by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SUTTON. That is right. 

Mr. SIKES. May I say to the gentle- 
man that the committee has no objec- 
tion to his amendment and will accept it. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
my time may be given to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SIKEs], 


I thank the 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. May I reserve that time, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman may reserve the time. 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: Page 
51, line 15, after line 15 insert: 

“Src. 636. No part of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to expand the per- 
sonnel, facilities, or activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to establish or main- 
tain a separate system for providing such 
supplies and services as were furnished to the 
Department of the Air Force by the Depart- 
ment of the Army prior io August 1, 1951.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
only a limitation on an appropriation 
herein provided. I may say I have dis- 
cussed this amendment at great length 
with the proper authorities of the House, 
and, in my opinion, it is not subject toa 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from Michigan has of- 
fered an amendment to the pending bill 
which the Chair has had an opportunity 
to read. The Chair finds that the 
amendment is strictly a limitation on the 
appropriations in the bill, and, there- 
fore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
a little surprised to have the gentleman 
from Texas raise a point of order against 
this amendment. I furnished him with 
the language of the amendment yester- 
day sometime and I thought from the 
earlier discussion when we were talking 
about a separate supply system the Air 
Force was seeking to set up that the 
gentleman had in mind this precise lan- 
guage would be the way to get at it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman would 
restrict it to common use items, and if 
he would restrict it to June 30, 1952, 
when this bill becomes law, it seems to 
me there would be nothing wrong with 
the amendment, but he covers every- 
thing. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman has a 
copy of the amendment before him. It 
was carefully worked out, not only with 
members of the Bonner committee but 
with members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Military Expenditures, 
with the legislative counsel, and with the 
Parliamentarian. The purpose of it is to 
do precisely what everyone here, except 
perhaps the gentleman from Louisiana, 
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seems to agree ought to be done, namely, 
not permit the Air Force to set up its 
own supply system for services and sup- 
plies which are common with the De- 
partment of the Army and which the De- 
partment of the Army has been furnish- 
ing to the Department of the Air Force 
up until the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEApDER]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 134, noes 87. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This act may be cited as the “Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act, 1953.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
of the majority leader as to the program 
for the week following the Easter vaca- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday, April 
22, we will continue with S. 1203, addi- 
tional circuit and district court judges. 
New York and Pennsylvania are having 
primaries on that day, and if the bill 
is disposed of and a roll call asked for, 
it is understood that the roll call will go 
over until the next day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is in accordance with our general policy 
not to have roll calls on those days. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. Follow- 
ing that we will take up H. R. 5678, the 
Immigraticn and Naturalization Code. 


On Thursday I have a commitment 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] that House Resolution 532, in- 
vestigation of the Wage Stabilization 


Board, will come up. The gentleman 
from Illinois, a member of the Com- 
_ mittee on Rules, conferred with me on 

the matter, and it could have been called 
up by him at any time after seven legis- 
lative days, but we agreed on that day, 
and, consequently, I have programed it 
for that day. 

If any time remains for that week, 
we will take up H. R. 6839, property 
lease-purchase of the postal service; and 
H. R. 4323, lease-purchase agreements of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act. 

Then there is the usual reservation 
about any further change in programs. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The majority leader 
has announced that action on the omni- 
bus judge bill will continue on Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. HALLECK. The rule has been 
adopted. There is a provision, I think, 
for 2 hours of general debate. I can 
understand how we might get general 
cekate out of the way, but the important 
action on that measure will come in the 
Committee of the Whole with respect to 
amendments that will be offered as to 
certain of the provisions of the bill. 
I wonder if it might be understood that 
we would dispose of general debate on 
Tuesday and read the bill cn Wednes- 
Gay. I know that the Pennsylvania 
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Members are expecting to be home for 
their primary, and many of them are 
interested in certain provisions of the 
bill. The same is true of certain New 
York Members. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that that 
is a very fair suggestion, in the light of 
the fact that there are primaries in 
those States. If we dispose of general 
debate, then we might program H. R. 
6839. I have an amendment with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] about the Immigration and 
Naturalization Code bill, and I do not 
want to do anything to interfere with 
that. I understand the last two bills 
I announced are more or less noncon- 
troversial, and it might be that we could 
bring them up in general debate. I think 
the suggestion made by the ‘gentleman 
from Indiana can be carried out. 

(Mr. Brooks, Mr. Wier, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
and Mr. PuHILsIn asked and were given 
permission to extend their remarks at 
this point in the REcorD.) 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
true that in several instances I have 
spoken on behalf of increases of cer- 
tain items of appropriations in this bill. 
I have especially been interested in a 
greater production of jet planes. 

This action on my part, however, is 
not to be construed as indicating that I 
am not wholeheartedly for economy. I 
recognize that in any appropriation bill 
of this sort there is waste. There is 
much fat to be cut out of the Armed 
Forces spending. Many things should 
be done for the purpose of saving money; 
and our work is not completed. This bill 
has been reduced $5,700,000,000, which is 
a good reduction according to my count. 
Perhaps it could have been cut more, 
and in certain spots I would undoubt- 
edly have voted to cut considerably more 
money out of the bill. 

There is a certain amount of danger, 
however, in wielding the economy ax 
on the floor of the House. This danger 
may be indicated in quick and ill-advised 
cuts without great thought or considera- 
tion. In this way, the cause of national 
defense might be seriously injured and 
our country placed in real danger. 

On the other hand, I think the com- 
mittee, in cutting $4,300,000,000 from the 
original bill has done a splendid job. 
Other cuts made by the House which 
increase the reduction in the bill up to 
$5,700,000,000 have a wholesome effect. 
I do not believe that merely cutting will 
produce economy. It will, however, 
make people who are interested in do- 
ing a good job use every effort to be more 
economical in expenditures and it will 
serve notice upon the Government and 
the country that our resources are not 
inexhaustible and that our spending does 
have a point beyond which it cannot go. 

The people of the United States are 
heavily burdened with taxes today. 
They are working hard and producing 
enormous sums of money with which to 
run this Government. They have been 
regaled by stories of waste and extrava- 
gance coming out in the press and over 


. the radio, and have been shocked to the 


very foundation of government by the 
scandals which committees of Congress 
have brought to light over the past 6 or 9 
months, One cannot cond2mn too vig- 
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orously fraud, corruption, graft, and dis- 
honesty in government. There is no 
place in our American system for that 
type of government, whether it be at 
local, State, or national level, and the 
people who sit supinely by when such is 
going on will eventually lose free gov- 
ernment. One authority has said that 
we noy have 233 investigations going on 
in the Congress of the United States. 
All of these investigations are intended 
to bring out into the open misfeasance, 
malfeasance, wrongdoing, corruption, 
waste, and dishonesty in high office. 
The public often loses sight of the fact 
that these things which are so shocking 
today have been almost entirely exposed 
in investigations by the Congress, and I 
think the Congress should be given cred- 
it for what it has done in the way of 
digging deep into the morass and scum 
which covers filth and stealing in public 
office. I have voted for every investiga- 
tion that has been presented for a vote, 
and I expect to continue to vote for in- 
vestigations as long as the possibility of 
striking pay dirt is evident to us in the 
Congress. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I have re- 
ceived the following letter from a con- 
stituent in regard to the elimination of 
the appropriation for the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice: 


STILLWATER, MINN., April 7, 1952. 
Hon. Roy WIER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Roy: I am advised that Congress has 
refused an appropriation to the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
with which to carry on its work this coming 
year. In my opinion this is a grave error and 
one of far-reaching evil consequences, espe- 
cially in these times of war or pseudo-war 
(or whatever category you may assign to our 
Korean situation and our relations with Rus- 
sia). I believe that the refusal of this ap- 
propriation is a mistake which any think- 
ing American decries and will demand an 
explanation for. You, as an earnest and 
hard-working Member of Congress and a man 
who we know we can trust to encourage all 
necessary defensive steps for the protection 
of our country, will, I am sure, be well ac- 
quainted with the work of this most im- 
portant board, which was set up by Secretary 
of War Elihu Root in the decade following 
the Spanish-American War, after the ex- 
periences in that war had demonstrated the 
lack of proficiency in the handling of the 
rifle by our citizen-soldiers. This board was 
created to teach marksmanship and develop 
marksmanship instructors among civilians 
in order to increase proficiency with the rifle. 

Due to more and more of the country’s 
coming under cultivation, cities growing 
larger, towns springing up from nowhere, 
and opportunities to hunt and shoot becom- 
ing fewer, the citizen-soldier, called into 
military duty, is no longer a,rifleman as he 
was in the early years of our Nation. The 
last two wars have demonstrated and em- 
phasized the need for training of our youth 
in the use of arms—particularly the rifle. 

Among the duties of the board above men- 
tioned are promotion of rifle practice by the 
instruction, equipment, maintenance, and 
operation of indoor and outdoor rifle ranges 
and their accessories and appliances; instruc- 
tion of able-bodied citizens of the United 
States in marksmanship, and, in connection 
therewith, the employment of necessary in- 
structors; promotion of practice in the use 
of rified arms, the maintenance and manage- 
ment of matches or competitions ip the use 
of such arms and the issuance in connection 
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therewith of the necessary arms, ammuni- 
tion, targets, and other necessary supplies and 
appliances, and the award to competitors of 
trophies, prizes, badges, and other insignia; 
sale to members of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation at cost to the Government, and issue 
to clubs organized for practice with rifled 
arms, under the direction of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, or 
arms, ammunition, targets, and other sup- 
plies and appliances necessary for target 
practice; maintenance of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, including 
provision for the necessary expenses thereof 
and of its members; procurement of neces- 
sary materials, supplies, appliances, trophies, 
prizes, badges, and other insignia, clerical, 
and other services and labor. 

Without sufficient funds it seems super- 
fluous to point out the hands of this board 
are tied and the purpose for which it was 
created is unfulfilled. As an individual 
deeply interested in rifle marksmanship and 
as an American deeply appreciative of his 
right to live and defend, if necessary, the 
only country in the world worth living in, 
and as a member of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, the Minnesota State Rifle and Re- 
volver Association, as well as numerous other 
local rifle and gun clubs, I urge upon you 
most sincerely to do everything in your 
power to bring about a reconsideration of 
the action taken in refusing this board an ap- 
propriation. This letter just brushes the 
surface of the situation so far as the rami- 
fications of the board and its work are con- 
cerned. For more information I would refer 
you to headquarters of the National Rifle 
Association, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. I feel certain that will 
gladly supply you with further cogent in- 
formation on this subject, giving details and 
a comprehensive picture of the whole matter. 

At a tournament held in Askov in Pine 
County las’ Sunday this was a lively subject 
of discussion and I wish some of the Mem- 
bers of Congress could have been present to 
learn how those present felt about it. 

As usual, Roy, when I get going on a sub- 
ject I don’t know when to quit, but I do 
feel very deeply that Congress should rectify 
this error before it is too late. I know from 
experience in the past that you are definitely 
for anything that is right and will go to bat 
for it if, upon due consideration, your judg- 
ment tells you it deserves your support. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
WarrEN E. MAUNSELL. 

(Copy to E. O. Franzen, president, Minne- 
sota State Rifle and Revolver Association, 
1859 Hayes Street, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
several days ago the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JACKSON], a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, was 
granted a leave of absence on official 
business. 

He asked me to inform the House that 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, he supported the bill as presented 
to the House and wishes to go on record 
as favoring its passage without any un- 
wise and crippling amendments. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, to ap- 
ply rigorous economy to this bill presents 
not only many troublesome practical dif- 
ficulties, but also imports most serious 
considerations of policy. Nevertheless, 
in view of the problems confronting the 
Nation—war, security, and inflation—I 
am strongly of the opinion that a real 
effort must be made in the name of sound 
financial practices and basic principles 
of economy. I have, therefore, been 
prompted to support wholeheartedly 
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not only the economy measures adopted 
by the committee under the leadership 
of the brilliant gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ManHon], but also the principal ones 
which have been presented to the com- 
mittee and the House for action. 

The first question that forcibly strikes 
me, conceding the great and urgent need 
of the hour for powerful military 
strength in the air, at sea, and on the 
ground, is whether the Congress in the 
current circumstances of partial mobili- 
zation, is appropriating funds for the 
armed services, faster and in greater 
amount than they can spend and utilize 
them. 

I have never been completely satisfied 
that this Nation could set up the huge 
defense and striking power required by 
present world conditions by partial mo- 
bilization alone. It has seemed to me 
that there are certain incompatibilities 
between our free enterprise functions 
and the parallelism in production of 
both defense and civilian goods and ma- 
terials. Already noticeable in the econ- 
omy are the signs of maladjustment, 
“mobilization unemployment,” and the 
slow-down in both defense and civilian 
production which are significant features 
of the current situation. 

It is regrettable, for example, that 
some civilian industries should be some- 
what depressed, leaving the question 
open to some thinkers as to what our 
economic conditions would be without 
the defense expenditures. But it is 
truly alarming, giving rise to deepest 
concern, that there should be such seri- 


ous lags and delays in the production and 
delivery of jet planes, tanks, electronics, 
guided missilles, and other weapons so 


vitally needed. To what extent can we 
gamble that we shall not need them 
urgently more quickly than we think. 

There are too many disturbing risks in 


our present picture. We did not create 
them. They came out of major political 
and diplomatic blunders, already accom- 
plished facts. But we cannot escape 
our solemn responsibility to protect the 
Nation against them, against every mili- 
tary contingency. Whatever we do here 
today must be done on the basis of the 
status quo, and, above all, on the basis of 
what we may reasonably expect we may 
have to face in the years ahead. 

Perhaps a stouter foreign policy is 
needed. I have thought so. I have 
urged it for several years now. But we 
must deal and deal effectively with the 
realities and the dangers, present and 
possible, which face us today. That is 
all I care to say at this time on the ques- 
tion of world policy, though I would wish 
ours had been different enough since the 
end of the war not to have resulted in 
the loss of our own great power and 
prestige abroad and permitted the 
growth—the entirely unnecessary and 
illogical growth—of the Soviet power un- 
til it now threatens the security of Amer- 
ica and the free world. 

_The armed services are not noted for 
their facility in imposing economy. I 
am not a bitter critic of the military, be- 
cause I willingly acknowledge the debt 
we owe our military leaders and person- 
nel. But they have not always been too 
much concerned about balancing their 
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budgets. Congress must move to secure 
adequate control over military spend- 
ing; otherwise it will abdicate one of its 
primary responsibilities. The same is 
true of other spending, because improvi- 
dent spending followed necessarily by 
lavish, indiscriminate taxes will bring 
this great economic system and this 
great Government to bankruptcy and 
disaster. Therefore, we must stand and 
be recorded for sound economy in mat- 
ters military as in other matters—pru- 
dence, careful spending, and a whole- 
some respect for the eternal verities of 
making both ends meet. 

Let no one assume from what I have 
said that I believe we should be niggard- 
ly or haphazard with our Armed Forces. 
We must not let any consideration 
swerve us from our determination to de- 
fend the country adequately at all costs. 
We cannot risk our safety. We cannot 
cripple our defenses. Yet there is a wide 
area, I believe, wherein we can effect 
substantial savings and thus relieve our 
people of some of their onerous tax bur- 
dens: It is in this area of reasonable- 
ness and adequacy that I will support 
further economy over and above that 
which has been invoked by the commit- 
tee. 

I am not of the opinion that our Con- 
gress keeps a sufficient check upon waste, 
extravagance, and improvident spend- 
ing. We should be better staffed with 
experts and professional economists and 
accountants to go over departmental 
budgets with a fine-tooth comb. It 
would be expensive to say the least, but 
once properly in effect, it would save bil- 
lions of dollars for the taxpayers. One 
of the great shortcomings of the Con- 
gress is that it votes funds too lavishly 
for the departments and too penurious- 
ly to promote the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of its own membership and 
function. A properly organized, staffed, 
and financed Congress could do more 
to insure economy, efficiency, and ac- 
countability in the Government than 
almost anything I know. 

If the defense effort is not proceed- 
ing fast enough, if it is not meeting the 
deadlines of production required by our 
dire situation, then we must reshape our 
over-all policy. We might have to put 
the country on a full-timed, full-scaled 
emergency basis. But until that time 
comes, and I think it well may, let us 
not appropriate for the armed services 
or any other agency more money than 
they can currently spend. In no cir- 
cumstances should we ever provide funds 
to any agency faster than it can spend 
them. 

When we pass this bill as amended, 
our appropriate committees should make 
a complete and urgent survey of our cur- 
rent situation to determine (a) its lags, 
and (b) ways and means by which 
planes and other weapons and materials 
can be expedited. There is no reason 
why this Nation should not have the 
most powerful military striking and de- 
fensive force in the world. Our pecple 
are paying for it and the Nation is en- 
titled to have it. There can be no ex- 
cuses or pretexts, or apologies for not 
having in every respect an adeqvate, 
powerful defense. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration ‘the bill 
(H. R. 7391) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense and related 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the Smith amend- 
ment to page 51 of the bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the Johnson amend- 
ment to page 10, line 21, of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendments? 
If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment on which a separate 
vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 10, line 21, strike out ‘$4,520,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,384,- 
400,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Manon) there 
were—ayes 167, noes 88. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 51, after line 15, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Money appropriated in titles II, III, Iv, 
and V of this bill shall be available for ex- 
penditure in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, only to the extent that expenditures 
thereof shall not result in total aggregate 
net expenditures of all agencies provided for 
herein beyond the total of $46,000,000,000.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 220, nays 130, not voting 82, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 56] 
YEAS—220 


Andrews 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bakewell 


Aandahl 
Abbitt 
Adair 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ml. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, Barden 
August H. Batcs, Ky. 


XCVITI—246 


Bates, Mass. 
Battle 

Beall 

Beamer 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 

Betts 

Bishop 


Boggs, Del, 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Bow 
Bramblett 
Bray 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Bryson 
Budge 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Burton 
Busbey 
Bush 
Butler 
Canfield 
Case 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans. 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Crayford 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis. Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. .. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Denny 
Devereux 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Engle 
Fallon 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Fugate 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, La 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bentsen 
Blatnik 
Boggs, La. 
Bolling 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Crosser 


Deane 
DeGraffenried 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Elliott 

Evins 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Harden 
Harris 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey 
Hays, Chio 
Hébert 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Bill 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Holmes 
Horan 
Hunter 
Ikard 
Irving 
James 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C, 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
King, Pa. 
Lantaff 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lovre 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McMilian 
Mack, Wash. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. ¥. 
Mills 
Morano 
Moulder 
Mumma 
Murray, Tenn. 
Nelson 
Nicholson 


NAYS—130 


Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Forrester 
Prazier 
Furcolo 
Garmatz 
Gore 
Granahan 
Granger 
Green 
Greenwood 
Hall, 
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Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Hara 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Poage 

Polk 

Potter 
Radwan 
Rankin 
Reams 
Redden 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Regan 
Riehlman 
Robeson 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fia. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Ross 

Sad’ak 
Sayior 
Schenck 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scuader 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Short 
Simpson, Ill. 
Sittler 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Steed 
Sutton 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson, 

Mich. 


Thompson, Tex. 


Tollefson 
Vail 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 

Vursell 
Walter 
Wharton 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Idaho 
Woodruff 


Lucas 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McGuire 
Magee 

Mahon 
Mansfie'd 
Marshall 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Murdock 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O’Brien, N. Y. 


Edwin Arthur O’Neill 


Hardy 
Harrison, Va. 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Hess 
Howell 
Javits 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Kilday 
King, Calif, 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lesinski 
Lind 


O’Toole 
Passman 
Patten 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Ramsay 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
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Wickershum 
Wier 

Willis 
Winstead 
Yorty 
Zabiocki 


Sheppard 
Sieminski 
Sikes 
Smith, Miss. 
Staggers 
Stigler 
Teague 


Thornberry 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Watts 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Whitten 


NOT VOTING—82 


Abernethy Heller O’Konski 
Anderson, Calif. Hoffman, Dl. Pickett 
Anfuso Holifield Poulson 
Angell Hope Prouty 
Belcher Hull Rains 
lackney Jackson, Calif. Reed, Ill. 
Boykin Jackson, Wash. Rhodes 
Buckley Jonas Rivers 
Byrnes Kee Sabath 
Carlyle Keogh St. George 
Carrigg Klein Sasscer 
Celler Larcade Scott, Hardie 
Chiperfield Lyle Sheehan 
Combs McDonough Shelley 
Cox McGrath Simpson, Pa. 
Dawson McKinnon Smith, Kans. 
Dingell McMullen Srence 
Dollinger McVey tockman 
Dondero Machrowicz Tackett 
Doyle Mack, Ill. Velde 
Fine Madden We'ch 
Flocd Mason Wheeler 
Golden Miller, Calif. Widnall 
Gordon Morton Williams, Mics. 
Gregory Multer Wood, Ga 
Murphy 


Hart Yates 
Hedrick Murray, Wis. 
O’Brien, Ml. 


Heffernan 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Spence 
against. 

Mr. Jonas for, with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois 
against. 

Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Sasscer 
against. 

Mr. Belcher for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Madden against. 

Mr. Poulson for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mr. McGrath 
against. 

Mr. Prouty for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Byrnes for, with Mr. Hedrick against. 

Mr. McVey for, with Mr. Machrowicz 
against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. Aber- 
nethy against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Fine against. 

Mr. Golden for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. O’Konski for, with Mr. Murphy against. 

Mr. Jackson of California for, with Mr. 
Jackson of Washington against. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Miller of California against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Gregory against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Mack of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. McMullen for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Velde for, with Mr. Sabath against. 

Mr. Hardie Scott for, with Mr. Multer 
against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. McDonough for, with Mr. Heffernan 
against. 

Mr. Chiperfie:d for, 
against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Klein against. 

Mr. Angell for, with Mr. Dawson against. 

Mr. Carrigg for, with Mrs. Kee against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Hart against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Shelley with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. McKinnon with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Doyle with Mr. Smith of Kansas, 
Mr. Flood with Mr. Stockman. 


Mr. WetcHEL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


with Mr. Heller 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be au- 
thorized to correct section numbers in 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and that all Members may have 
five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Landers, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested,'a resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory provi- 
sions until July 1, 1952. 


GOVERNOR WARREN’S DEMO- 
CRATIC DELEGATES TO THE RE- 
PUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcOrp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, a study 
of the recent Wisconsin primary will 
uncover facts of ominous foreboding to 
the working man and his wife in our 
great country. We know that about one- 
half as many vote in a primary election 
as customarily vote in a general election, 
Yet, in the fourth and fifth Congres- 
sional Districts of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, more votes were cast as Republican 
in the primary than voted Republican in 
either the 1948 or 1950 general elections. 
In the last primary, the increase in votes 
cast as Republican was offset by a com- 
parable decrease in votes cast as Demo- 
crat. Under the Wisconsin primary.-law, 
a voter can cast his ballot for either 
Major-party primary candidate even 
though the voter is not registered in the 
candidate’s party for whom he votes. 
The fourth and fifth Congressional Dis- 
tricts embraced the industrial area of 
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the city of Milwaukee. A similar condi- 
tion resulted in the Second Congressional 
District of Wisconsin, which embraces 
the industrial area of the State capital, 
Madison, and the State university, 

Governor Warren of California won 
the Fourth District Republican primary 
by 9,000 votes. Over 86,000 Republican 
votes were cast in the Fourth District 
while only 50,000 Democratic votes were 
cast. In the 1948 congressional elec- 
tion, Republican ballots in that district 
totaled only 63,000, while Democratic 
ballots totaled over 89,000. In the 1950 
congressional election, Republican bal- 
lots totaled 53,000 while Democratic bal- 
lots totaled 83,000 in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. I draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that 30,000 more votes 
were cast as Republican in the recent 
Wisconsin primary in excess of the num- 
ber of votes cast 2 years ago in the gen- 
eral election for Congressmen. I also 
Graw your attention to the fact that 30,- 
000 less Democrai votes were cast in the 
recent primary as compared to the 1950 
congressional general election. 

The Fifth Congressional District was 
won by Governor Warren over Senator 
Taft by 6,000 votes. In the recent pri- 
mary, 93,000 votes were cast as Republi- 
can. Only 37,000 votes were cast as 
Democrat. In 1948, Republican ballots 
in the general election totaled only 76,- 
000 while the Democratic votes in that 
election totaled 91,000. In the 1950 
Congressional election, Republican votes 
totaled 75,000, whereas Democratic votes 
totaled 71,000. Again I point out that 
the comparison I am indicating is one 
where the primary ballot is compared to 
a general election. Result: In the Fifth 
District we see that at least 18,000 reg- 
istered Democrats crossed over and voted 
Republican in the recent primary elec- 
tion. The figure might easily be three 
times the amount I have indicated. 

The total Milwaukee primary vote 
count of the recent Presidential primary 
with 8 precincts missing out of 593 shows 
that 180,000 votes were cast as Republi- 
can, whereas only 87,000 votes were cast 
as Democratic. Yet, in 1948, in the gen- 
eral election for Congress, the combined 
Republican total was only 139,000 votes, 
whereas the Democrats polled 180,000 
votes in that election. It is thus indi- 
cated that at least 40,000 registered as 
Democrats switched over to vote Repub- 
lican in Milwaukee County in the recent 
primary election, as compared to the 
1948 election. The figure probably is 
much higher. For the general election 
in 1950, the combined congressional vote 
showed 129,000 votes cast as Republican 
and 150,000 votes cast as Democratic. 
Here again, the recent primary indicates 
that there were about 50,000 new Repub- 
lican votes and about 60,000 less Demo- 
cratic votes than is customary. 

By winning the Fourth Congressional 
District by 9,000 votes, Governor Warren 
won two delegates to the Republican 
Convention. In winning the Fifth Dis- 
trict by 6,000 votes, he won two more 
delegates to the Republican Convention. 
I am advised that about 30,000 voters 
registered as Democrats switched over in 
the Second Congressional District, which 
was responsible for Governor Warren 
receiving two more delegates to the Re- 
publican Convention, 


April 9 


Mr. Speaker, it seems obvious that 
Governor Warren of California is not 
entitled to claim a single delegate to the 
Republican Convention by virtue of the 
expressed desires of a majority of the 
registered Republicans of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

It is common knowledge that there 
were campaigns by people favorable to 
Governor Warren telling the Democrats 
of Wisconsin to cross over and vote for 
Governor Warren. It is also common 
knowledge that polls have been taken of 
the national and international presi- 
dents of many unions to determine who 
the labor barons wanted as the Republi- 
can candidate for President. It is also 
common knowledge that Governor War- 
ren welcomes the publicity that he car- 
ried those polls by 77 percent of the votes 
cast by such union presidents. Cer- 
tainly, we all realize by now that after 
President Truman withdrew from the 
next presidential campaign, just a few 
hours before the Wisconsin primary, the 
union leadership urged their members 
in the Wisconsin primary who were reg- 
istered Democrat to not vote for their 
party candidate, Mr. Truman, but to 
cross over and vote for Governor Warren 
instead. It obviously is a fact that Gov- 
ernor Warren of California now has six 
delegates to the Republican Conven- 
tion given to him against the will of a 
large majority of the registered Repub-~ 
licans of the State of Wisconsin. I be- 
lieve that 200,000 would be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of votes 
— in the three congressional dis- 

ricts. 


Governor Warren thus indicates he is 
willing to play the politicians game of 
the demagog Truman to buy presiden- 
tial votes with wage differentials in 
industrial goods at the expense of other 
working men. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1953 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the House on the very effective 
work of the last 2 weeks. It was pretty 
strenuous at times, but we have disposed 
of a great deal of business, and now we 
can be home for the Easter vacation with 
a clear conscience and a light heart. 

We have passed and sent to the Senate 
all of the annual supply bills except two, 
and we could have disposed of those in 
the time originally allotted but for per- 
sonal reasons which delayed them. They 
will be taken up during the second week 
after the recess. 

On the bills, which have passed the 
House reductions were made by the com- 
mittee before the bills were reported 
aggregating $5,725,521,282. After they 
reached the floor, we reduced the annual 
supply bills here on the floor by amend- 
ment by a total of $558,518,267. 

The House might be interested to know 
that the bill which has just been passed 
has been reduced here yesterday and to- 
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y by $473,206,716, in round figures, by 
alf a billion dollars. 
Here is the score: 
Military, H. R. 7391, Report No. 1685 
Independent agencies: 


NSRB .....---- $1, 000, 000 
NSETC....cccesee 75, 000 
$1, 075, 000 
OSD: Emergency fund--...-.. 20, 000, 000 
Army: 
M. and O...... 135, 600, 000 
Stock fund... 140, 000, 000 
——————_. 275, 600, 000 
Navy: Service-wide supply and 
0, ee 765, 858 
Air Force: 
Major procure- 
ment other 
than aircraft. 130, 000, 000 
Mc. Gnd G....... 28, 026, 858 
Military person- 
nel require- 
ments...cucsss 17, 739, 000 
175, 765, 858 
WEN icdiedass namaaamaa 473, 206, 716 


Of the two bills yet remaining to be 
disposed of, the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill and the legislative bill, the com- 
mittee in reporting them to the House 
has already cut them by $34,077,391. 
So, the total reduction in all of the 
annual supply bills up to this time is 
$6,317,736,940, although that figure may 
be even further increased on the two 
bills remaining when they come to the 
floor. 

These are the annual bills. There 
still remains the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, which passed some time 
ago, and which is now pending in the 
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other body. The committee reduced 
that bill by $99,349,682, and on the floor, 
by amendment, it was further reduced 
$2,065,000, a total of $101,414,682 below 
the budget estimates. 

By way of résumé: 
Committee reduction on bills 

passed by the House__---_- 
Floor reduction on Dills 

passed by the House-_.-... 


$5, 725, 141, 282 
558, 518, 267 





Subtotal, reduction on 

bills passed by the 
6, 283, 659, 549 
Committee reduction on bills 

pending before the House 

(legislative and agricul- 


ture) 34, 077, 391 


Subtotal, reduction 

regular annual bills_ 

Third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1952: 


6, 317, 736, 940 


Committee 

*reduction__ $99, 349, 682 
Floor reduc- 

We ake 


2, 065, 000 
—_———_— 101, 414, 682 


Total reduction from 
budget estimates_... 6, 419, 151, 622 


We have yet to pass foreign aid bill 
and the last supplemental appropriation 
bill. So while we have not yet made 
all potential reductions, we have cut the 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1953 
up to this time, an aggregate of $6,419,- 
151,622, or in round figures, six and a 
half billion dollars. 

The reductions may be tabulated as 
follows: 








— 


Reported to House Passed House 










































































No. of . 
: ; House 
Title —— estimates 
Date Amount Date Amount 
REGULAR ANNUAL APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 
“Preasury-Post Office Department...| 6854 |.....----------- ee et Bt et 
Treasury Department-.........}.-.--.-- $693, 045, 000 |.......-.- $648, 655, 000 |.........- $644, 765, 000 
Post Office Department........-}..-.---- 2, 822, 100, 000 |.....-.--- 2, 793, 800, 000 |.......-.- 2, 793, 800, 000 
DON a oc onrccenscocaien bcucegels fT Peccccms ans 3, 442, 455, 000 |.._---.__- | 3, 438, 565, 000 
Independent Offices. ........-.....- 7072 | 6,978, 687,043 | Mar. 14 | 6, 271,138,348 | Mar. 21 | 6, 254, 215, 628 
Labor-Federal Security Agency-.-.- 7151, Nia a a cach | ee Wy TO Gia Oriana dae 
Labor Department... ..........]........ 228, 096, 100 |.......... 211, 664, 400 |.....-.-.- 210, 903, 539 
Federal Security Agency-........]...-...- BPO. cee Oe Riceeccmns 1, 560, 244, 261 j....... s--| 1,559, 444, 261 
Related Agendles. «2... .ccencoes}cn-0-e- 14, 556, 500 |.......... Were eee Pecnasccnce 12, 895, 168 
TURE. ccoccminninemednmnineainiiceded 1, 983, 410, 861 |.......... 1, 786, 086, 161 |........-- 1, 783, 242, 968 
SI niin ncestiti cam deatatiahaihdnieiiaaie 7176 626, 001, 800 | Mar. 21 492, 434, 763 | Mar. 27 486, 248, 253 
District of Columbia...............- 7216 (126, 442, 100)| Mar. 25 (131, 055, 000); Mar. 28 (131, 055, 000) 
Federal contribution........-. ae Bat 12, 000, 000 |....-.--_. 12,000,000 |... 9, 600, 000 
NPE I itininceatiectetaatie 7268 492, 977,800 | Mar. 27 492, 434,900 | Apr. 2 492, 434, 900 
State, Justice, Commerce, and se 
Gd cddtininkstanewnitenkin’ \ | Ser! So | ee Se | eee ee 
CO ee ae 318, 408, 010 266, 056, 510 215, 98%, 382 
Justice Department._...........-]........ 189, 785, 000 187, 060, 000 184, 059, 000 
Commerce Department........-]-......- 706, 971, 499 589, 569, 499 589, 569, 499 
Judiciary 27, 657, 800 27, 306, 850 27, 306, 850 
OT ction Ls 1, 242, 822, 309 1, 069, 992, 859 |... | 1,016, 923, 731 
Department of Defense. 7, 391 a ae eee BE: WE Racadksdlhntennen 
Independent agencies_..........}...-.-.. 2, 077, 000 5 FO En cane. 650), 000 
Secretary of Defense. ...........]........ 466, 265, 000 |.......... 414, 5@2, 500 |.......... 394, 52, 500 
DATE cacrtiisiiatbannclicbabieandmadetada canbe 14, 200, 000, 000 |..-.2..2 12, 520, 000, OOO }.......... 12, 244, 400, 000 
Dna titnuhhckeititsigtacciabbeds Praia! 13, 822, 302, 000 |.........- 12, 815, 918, 000 |.......... 12, 815, 152, 142 
SEI WONG ccntinccnenisinaiach anadetind Ietraaited 22, 430, 378, 770 |..........| 20, 928, 178, 770 |..........| 20, 752, 412, 912 
Sn ee ee ae ee ee Lea | 46, 680, 384, 270 
Total, passed House. ........-|_.--- iad “65, 972, 067 oe "60, 246, a Bs vo 
ee 7313 72, 055, 542 | Mar. 31 62, 380, 280 
MUNN io ciwinktaicendenciiecne 7314 748, 415 828 |...do_.... 724, 003, 699 |.......... [---------------< 
Total, pending in House......|...-..-- 820, 471, 370 |.........- 786, 393, 979 |.......... a re La, 
Total, regular annual.........|_...---- 66, 702, 538, 963 |.......... 61, 083, 320, 280 j.......... a dlcintaenaiatsdial 
Third supplemental 1952...........- 6947 | 1,069, 542,625 | Mar. 7| 970, 192,943 | Mar. 13 | 968, 127, 943 
I gia idecdetees ee 67, 62, 081, 578 |.........- 62, 003, 513, 223 |.........- 60, 656, 535, 977 
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EXTENSION OF WAR POWERS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 423) to continue the effective- 
ness of certain statutory provisions until 
July 1, 1952, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 


The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“Whereas the existing state of war with 
Japan is the last declared state of war to 
which the United States is a party and the 
termination thereof and of the national 
emergencies proclaimed in 1939 and 1941 
would render certain statutory provisions in- 
operative; and 

“Whereas some of these statutory provi- 
sions are needed to insure the national secu- 
rity and the capacity of the United States to 
support the United Nations in its efforts to 
establish and maintain world peace; and 

“Whereas, in view of the impending termi- 
nation of this state of war, it is desirable to 
extend these needed statutory provisions im- 
mediately until June 1, 1952, to permit fur- 
ther consideration of a more extended con- 
tinuation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
termination hereafter of the war with Japan 
declared December 8, 1941 (55 Stat. 795), and 
of the national emergencies proclaimed by 
the President on September 8, 1939 (Proc. 
2352, 54 Stat. 2643), and on May 27, 1941 
(Proc. 2487, 55 Stat. 1647), and notwith- 
standing any proclamation of peace with 
respect to such war— 

“(a) Except insofar as they otherwise 
have further effectiveness the following stat- 
utory provisions and the authorizations con- 
ferred and liabilities imposed thereby shall 
remain in full force and effect to and in- 
cluding June 1, 1952, notwithstanding any 
other terminal date or provision of law with 
respect to such statutory provisions and not- 
withstanding any limitation, by reference to 
war or national emergency, of the time dur- 
ing or for which authorizations or liabilities 
thereunder may be exercised or imposed; 
and acts or events of the kind giving rise to 
legal consequences under any of those pro- 
visions when performed or occurring during 
the existing state of war shall give rise to the 
same legal consequences when they are per- 
formed or occur during the period above 
provided for. 

“(1) Act of December 17, 1942 (ch. 739, 
sec. 1, 56 Stat. 1053), as amended (50 U.S. C. 
App. 1201). 

“(2) That portion of section 5 (m) of the 
act of May 18, 1933 (ch. 32, 48 Stat. 62; 
16 U. S. C. 831d (m)), authorizing the sale 
of products of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to allies of the United States; and the term 
“allies,” as used therein, shall include na- 
tions associated -vith the United States in 
defense activities. 

“(3) Act of March 27, 1942 (ch. 199, secs. 
1301-1304, 56 Stat. 185-186; 50 U. S. C. App. 
643, 543a, 643b, 643c). 

“(4) Act of July 7, 1943 (ch. 192, sec. 11, 
57 Stat. 382; 44 U.S. C. 376). 

(5) Act of June 22, 1944 (ch. 268, sec. 102, 
58 Stat. 285), as amended (38 U.S. C. 623b). 

“(6) Act of June 24, 1948 (ch. €25, sec. 
4 (d), 62 Stat. 607), as amended (50 U.S. C. 
App. 454 (d)). 

“(7) Act of July 2, 1940 (ch. 508, sec. 1 (a) 
and 1 (b), 54 Stat. 712, 713), as extended by 
sections 13 and 16 of the act of June 5, 1942 
(ch. 340, 66 Stat. 317; 50 U. S. C. App. 773, 
1171 (a), 1171 (b)); and the authority 


thereby granted to the Secretary of the Army 
is hereby conferred on the Secretary of the 
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Navy, to be exercised by him on behalf of 
the Department of the Navy, using naval ap- 
propriations for the purpose. 

“(8) Act of June 5, 1942 (ch. 340, secs. 1, 7, 
and 11, 56 Stat. 314, 316, 317; 50 U. S. C, 
App. 761, 767, 771). 

“(9) Act of July 1, 1944 (ch. 373, secs. 212, 
213, and 216, 58 Stat. 689-691; 42 U.S. C. 213, 
214, and 217). 

“(10) Act of January 2, 1942 (ch. 645, 
sec. 7), as added by the act of April 22, 1943 
(ch. 67, sec. 7, 57 Stat. 67; 31 U. S. C. 224i). 

(11) Act of March 7, 1942 (ch. 166, secs. 
1-12, 14, 15, 56 Stat. 143-147), as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 1001-1012, 1014, 1015), and 
as extended by section 4 (e) of the act of 
June 24, 1948 (ch. 625, 62 Stat. 608; 50 
U.S. C. App. 454 (e)). Said act of March 7, 
1942, as amended, is hereby further amended 
as follows and as so amended is extended in 
accordance with said section 4 (e) of the act 
of June 24, 1948: Section 2 (50 U. S. C. App. 
1002) is amended by deleting ‘interned in a 
neutral country, captured by an enemy’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘interned for reasons 
arising out of any armed conflict in which 
Armed Forces of the United States are en- 
gaged, captured as a result of any such armed 
conflict.’ Section 6 (50 U. S. C. App. 1006) 
is amended by deleting ‘an enemy or is in- 
terned in a neutral country’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘a hostile force or interned for 
reasons arising out of any armed conflict in 
which Armed Forces of the United States 
are engaged.’ Section 9 (50 U. S. C. App. 
1009) is amended by deleting ‘in the lands 
of the enemy’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘in the hands of a hostile force.’ Section 12 
(50 U. S. C. App. 1012) is amended by delet- 
ing ‘interned in a neutral country, or cap- 
tured by the enemy’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘interned for reasons arising out of 
such operations, or captured as a result of 
such operations.’ Section 14 (50 U. Ss. C. 
App. 1014) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 14. The provisions of this act, ap- 
plicable to persons captured by armed forces 
against which Armed Forces of the United 
States are engaged in armed conflict, shall 
also apply to any person beleaguered or be- 
sieged by hostile armed forces.” 

“(12) Act of December 4, 1942 (ch. 674, 
secs. 2, 3, and 4, 56 Stat. 1039; 10 U. S. C. 
904b, 904c, 904d). 

“(18) Act of October 26, 1942 (ch. 624, 56 
Stat. 987; 50 U. S. C. App. 836). 

(14) Act of December 18, 1942 (ch. 765, 
56 Stat. 1057; 10 U. S. C. 906 and note, 907 
and note). 

“(15) Act of September 16, 1942 (ch. 561, 
secs. 1-3, 56 Stat. 753), as amended (50 U. S. 
C. 301-303). 

“(16) Act of June 25, 1942 (ch. 447, 56 
Stat. 390-391; 50 U. S. C. App. 781-785). 

“(17) Act of October 14, 1940 (ch. 862, 54 
Stat. 1125), as amended, secs. 1, 202, 301, 
401, 402, and 601 (42 U.S. C. 1521, 1532, 1541, 
1561, 1562, 1571). In view of the continuing 
existence of acute housing needs occasioned 
by World War II, the emergency declared by 
the President on September 8, 1939, shall, 
for the purpose of continuing the use of 
property held under said act of October 14, 
1940, continue to exist until and including 
June 1, 1952. 

“(18) Act of December 2, 1942 (ch. 668, 
titles I and II, 56 Stat. 1028), as amended 
(42 U. S. C. 1701-1706, 1711-1717). The 
following terms, as used therein, and the 
terms ‘allies’ and ‘war effort,’ as used in 
the statutory provisions referred to in sec- 
tion 101 (a) (1) thereof (42 U. S. C. 1701 
(a) (1)), shall be construed as follows: The 
term ‘enemy’ shall include any nation, gov- 
ernment, or force engaged in armed conflict 
with (i) the armed forces of the United 
States or any ally or (ii) persons covered by 
said titles I and II. The term ‘allies’ shall 
include any nation, government, or force 
associated with the United States in defense 
activities. The terms ‘national war effort’ 
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and ‘war effort’ shall include national de- 
fense. The term ‘war activities’ shall in- 
clude activities directly related to military 
operations. 

“(19) The paragraph designated ‘(2)° 
which was inserted into the Act of March 3, 
1909 (ch. 255, 35 Stat. 753), by the Act of 
April 9, 1943 (ch. 39, 57 Stat. 60; 34 U. S. C. 
533). 

(20) Act of October 25, 1943 (ch. 276, 57 
Stat. 575), as amended by section 2 of the 
Act of April 9, 1946 (ch. 121, 60 Stat. 87; 
38 U.S. C. 1la note). 

“(21) Act of December 23, 1944 (ch. 716, 
58 Stat. 921; 50 U. S. C. App. 1705 and note, 
1706, 1707). 

“(22) Act of July 28, 1945 (ch. 328, sec. 
5 (b), 59 Stat. 505; 5 U. S. C. 801); and the 
term ‘enemy’ as used therein shall include 
any nation, government, or force engaged in 
armed conflict with (i) the Armed Forces of 
the United States or of any nation, govern- 
ment, or force associated with the United 
States in defense activities or (ii) persons 
covered by said statutory provision. 

“(23) Act of June 27, 1942 (ch. 453, 56 
Stat. 461; 50 U.S. C. App. 801, 802). 

“(24) Act of December 22, 1942 (ch. 803, 
56 Stat. 1071; 48 U. S. C. 510 note). 

“(25) Act of October 17, 1942 (ch. 615, 
secs. 1-4, 56 Stat. 796; 86 U. S. C. 179-182). 

“(26) Act of October 17, 1940 (ch. 888, sec. 
512, 54 Stat. 1190), as amended (50 U.S. C. 
App. 572); and this provision shall be ap- 
plicable also to citizens of the United States 
who serve on or before July 1, 1952, with 
the forces of any nation that is participating 
with the United States in any armed con- 
flict in which the United States may be en- 
gaged. 

“(27) Act of July 15, 1949 (ch. 338, title 
V, sec. 507, 63 Stat. 436; 42 U. S. C. 1477). 

“(28) Act of October 14, 1940 (ch. 862, 
title V, sec. 503), as added by the Act of 
June 23, 1945 (ch. 192, 59 Stat. 260; 42 U. S. 
C. 1573). 

“(29) Act of September 27, 1944 (ch. 421, 
58 Stat. 747), as amended (43 U. S. C. 279- 
284). 

“(30) Act of December 21, 1928 (ch. 42, 
sec. 9, 45 Stat. 1063), as amended (43 U.S. C. 
617h). 

“(31) Act of July 22, 1937 (ch. 517, sec. 1, 
50 Stat. 522), as amended (7 U.S. C. 1001). 

“(32) Act of April 24, 1912 (ch. 90, secs. 
1 and 2, 37 Stat. 90, 91), as amended (36 
U.S.C. 10,11). 

“(33) The eighth paragraph (designated 
‘Military traffic in time of war’) of section 
6 of the Act of February 4, 1887, chapter 104, 
as that sectior?t was amended by section 2 of 
the Act of June 29, 1906 (ch. 3591, 34 Stat. 
586; 10 U. S. C. 1362 and 49 U.S. C. 6 (8)). 

“(34) The first complete sentence (desig- 
nated ‘Transportation of troops, and so forth, 
exclusive control of systems in time of war’) 
at the top of page 645 of 39 Stat. in the Act 
of August 29, 1916 (ch. 418, sec. 1; 10 U. S. C. 
1361); and the President may exercise his 
authority thereunder through such officers or 
agencies as he may designate. 

“(35) Act of February 4, 1887 (ch. 104, sec. 
1 (15)), as enacted by Act of February 28, 
1920 (ch. 91, sec. 402, 41 Stat. 456, 476; 49 
U.S.C. 1 (15)). 

“(36) Act of February 4, 1887 (ch. 104, 
sec. 420), as added by Act of May 16, 1942 
(ch. 318, sec. 1, 56 Stat. 284, 298; 49 U. S. C. 
1020). 

“(37) Act of June 6, 1941 (ch. 174, 55 
Stat. 242-245), as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 
1271-1275). 

(38) Act of December 3, 1942 (ch. 670, 
sec. 2, 56 Stat. 1038; 33 U. S. C. 855a). 

“(39) Title 18, United States Code, sece- 
tions 794, 2153, 2154, and 2388. 

(40) Act of May 22, 1918 (ch. 81, 40 Stat. 
559), as amended by the act of June 21, 
1941 (ch. 210, 55 Stat. 252, 253; 22 U. S. C. 
223-226b). 
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(41) Act of October 31, 1942 (ch. 634, 
56 Stat. 1013; 35 U. S. C. 89 and note and 90- 
96); and the terms ‘prosecution of the war’ 
and ‘conditions of wartime production’, as 
used therein, shall include, respectively, 
prosecution of defense activities and condi- 
tions of production during the national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on Decem- 
ber 16, 1950. 

“(42) Title 28, United States Code, section 
2680 (j). 

“(43) Act of July 1, 1944 (ch. 373, sec. 
211 (c), 58 Stat. 688), as amended (42 U.S.C. 
212 (c)). 

“(b) The following statutory provisions 
which are normally operative in time of peace 
shall not become operative upon the termi- 
nation of the state of war with Japan but 
rather (in addition to being inoperative, in 
accordance with their terms, in time of war) 
shall continue to be inoperative until and 
including June 1, 1952, any other provision 
of law with respect thereto to the contrary 
notwithstanding: 

“(1) Those portions of section 37 of the 
act of June 3, 1916 (ch. 134, 39 Stat. 189), 
as amended (10 U.S. C. 353), which restrict 
the appointment of Reserve officers in time 
of peace. 

(2) The second sentence of section 40b 
of the act of June 3, 1916, as added by sec- 
tion 33 of the act of June 4, 1920 (ch. 227, 
41 Stat. 777), as amended (10 U.S. C. 386). 

“(3) Act of August 4, 1942 (ch. 547, sec. 
10, 56 Stat. 738; 34 U. S. C. 850i). 

“(4) Act of June 28, 1944 (ch. 306, sec. 2, 
58 Stat. 624), as amended (10 U. S. C. 1214; 
34 U. S. C. 555b). 

“(5) Act of March 3, 1893 (ch. 212, 27 Stat. 
717; 34 U. S. C. 196). 

“(6) Act of June 16, 1890 (ch. 426, sec. 4, 
26 Stat. 158; 10 U. S. C. 651). 

“(7) Joint resolution of November 4, 1939 
(ch. 2, sec. 7, 54 Stat. 8; 22 U. S. C. 447 (a)— 
(d)). 

“(c) The President is hereby authorized to 
continue in effect until and including June 
1, 1952, all appointments under the provisions 
of sections 37 and 38 of the act of June 
8, 1916 (ch. 134, 39 Stat. 189, 190), and section 
127a of said act as added by the act of June 
4, 1920 (ch. 227 (41 Stat. 785)), as amended 
(10 U. S. C, 358, 82 U. S. C. 19, 10 U. S. C. 
513); section 515 (e) of the act of August 
7, 1947 (ch. 512, 61 Stat. 907; 10 U.S. C. 506d 
(e)); and section 3 of the act of August 21, 
1941 (ch. 384, 55 Stat. 652), as amended (10 
U. S. C. 591a), which are in effect on the 
date of the approval of this act as officers 
and warrant officers of the Army of the 
United States and as officers and warrant 
officers of the United States Air Force, includ- 
ing appointments as officers and warrant 
officers in the Organized Reserve Corps, the 
Air Force Reserve, the National Guard of the 
United States, and the Air National Guard 
of the United States, any other provision of 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“(d) For the purpose of section 1 of the 
act of May 29, 1945 (ch. 135, 59 Stat. 225), 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 222c), and for the 
purpose of section 2 of the Act of December 
28, 1945 (ch. 597, 59 Stat. 662; 31 U. S. C. 
222e), the date of the termination of a time 
of war and the establishment of peace shall 
be June 1, 1952, notwithstanding any other 
termination of war or establishment of peace. 

“(e) For the purpose of section 1 of the 
act of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), as 
amended (31 U.S. C. 223b), and for the pur- 
pose of section 1 of the act of December 28, 
1945 (ch. 597, 59 Stat. 662; 31 U. S. C. 223d), 
the date of the termination of a time of war 
and the establishment of peace shall, with 
respect to accidents or incidents occurring 
after June 23, 1950, be June 1, 1952, notwith- 
standing any other termination of war or 
establishment of peace. 

“Sec. 2. Authority now conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Air Force under the statu- 
tory provisions cited in this act is hereby 
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extended to the same extent as the authority 
of the Secretary of the Army thereunder. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to repeal or modify section 601 of 
Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, relative to coming into agreement 
with the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to real-estate actions by 
or for the use of the military departments or 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

“Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remaining 
provisions of this act, or the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 5. Nothing contained herein shall be 
construed to authorize seizure by the Gov- 
ernment, under authority of any act herein 
extended, of any privately owned plants or 
facilities which are not public utilities. 

“Src. 6. This act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Powers Interim Continuation 
Act’.” 

Amend the title so as read: “Joint resolu- 
tion to continue the effectiveness of certain 
statutory provisions until June 1, 1952.” 


Mr. McCORMACK (interrupting the 
reading of the Senate amendment). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the Senate 
amendment be dispensed with, and that 
the Senate amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. The gentleman 
from Ohio can explain to the House just 
what the Senate amendment is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the same House joint resolution that was 
passed by the House yesterday, which 
extended until July 1 of this year 59 of 
the Emergency Power Acts that would 
expire upon the ratification of the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty. The Senate struck 
out the enacting clause and inserted its 
own joint resolution, which is identical 
with the House joint resolution except in 
two instances: 

First. The Senate struck out the ex- 
piration date of July 1, which was in the 
House joint resolution and substituted 
June 1. 

The other amendment was the inclu- 
sion of a proviso reading as follows: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize seizure by the Govern- 
ment, under authority of any act herein ex- 
tended, of any privately owned plants or fa- 
cilities which are not public utilities. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Those 
are the only two changes made? 

Mr. FEIGHAN, Those are the only 
two changes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 








ADJOURNMENT OF HOUSE FROM 
APRIL 10, 1952, TO APRIL 22, 1952 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

offer a concurrent resolution (H. Con, 


Res. 208) and ask for its immediate 
consideration, 
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The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

Resolved, That when the House adjourns 
on Thursday, April 10, 1952, it stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock meridian, Tuesday, 
April 22, 1952. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7345) to 
exclude from gross income the proceeds 
of certain sports programs conducted for 
the benefit of the American National Red 
Cross, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


-the request of the gentleman from North 


Carolina? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 (b) of 
the Internat Revenue Code (relating to ex- 
clusions from gross income) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(16) Sports programs conducted for the 
American National Red Cross: In the case of 
a taxpayer which is a corporation primarily 
engaged in the furnishing of sports programs, 
amounts received as proceeds from a sports 
program conducted by the taxpayer if— 

“(A) the taxpayer agrees in writing with 
the American National Red Cross to conduct 
such sports program exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the American National Red Cross; 

“(B) the taxpayer turns over to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross the proceeds from 
such sports program, minus the expenses paid 
or incurred by the taxpayer (i) which would 
not have been so paid or incurred but for 
such sports program, and (ii) which would 
be allowable as deductions under section 23 
(a) (1) (A) but for the last sentence thereof; 
and 

“(C) the facilities used for such program 
are not regularly used during the taxable 
year for the conduct of sports programs to 
which this paragraph applies. 

“As used in this paragraph, the term ‘pro- 
ceeds from such sports program’ includes all 
amounts paid for admission to the sports 
program, plus all proceeds received by the 
taxpayer from such program or activities 
carried on in connection therewith.” 

Src. 2. Section 23 (a) (1) (A) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code (relating to the deduction 
of trade or business expenses from gross in- 
come) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “In the 
case of any sports program conducted for the 
benefit of the American National Red Cross, 
expenses described in section 22 (b) (16) (B) 
shall be allowable under this subparagraph 
only to the extent that such expenses exceed 
the amount excluded from gross income by 
section 22 (b) (16).” 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to sports pro- 
grams conducted after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act under agreements entered 
into after such date. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would exclude from gross income of a 
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corporation engaged primarily in: the 
furnishing of sports programs the pro- 
ceeds of sports programs which are con- 
ducted for the benefit of the American 
National Red Cross. The status of the 
American National Red Cross is unique 
since it was established by Congress to 
implement international treaties to the 
first of which the United States Govern- 
ment became a party in 1882. These 
treaties urged the establishment of vol- 
untary organizations to bring relief to 
the members of the Armed Forces of the 
adhering governments. 

In responding to the terms of the 
treaty, Congress determined that the 
American Red Cross should operate un- 
der Government supervision and should 
“perform all the duties devolved upon a 
national society by each nation which 
has acceded to” the humanitarian trea- 
ties. Congress also provided that the 
American National Red Cross should 
carry out a program of relief to victims 
of disaster. I can testify from first-hand 
experience as to their splendid work in 
the alleviation of suffering created by the 
recent tornadoes in my own district and 
elsewhere in the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Seldom does a month pass that the 
American National Red Cross does not 
come to the aid of some community in 
this Nation which has met disaster. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Amer- 
ican Red Cross cannot properly be classi- 
fied with other charitable organizations 
created under State law or by Federal 
legisletion. In testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means on Tues- 
day, March 18, 1952, Mr. E. Roland Har- 
riman, president of the American Red 
Cross, referred to recognition that has 
already been accorded to the Red Cross 
under Federal excise tax statutes, as 
follows: 

In view of its status as an auxiliary of the 
Government, the Treasury Department has 
always construed the Red Cross as exempt 
from Federal excise taxes in those instances 
where the language of the taxing statute 
exempts the United States and its agencies. 
Prior to 1944 the statutes imposing excise 
taxes upon the transportation of persons and 
property and on communications services 
provided that no tax would be required when 
those facilities were furnished to the United 
States and its agencies. In amending the 
statutes in 1944 to remove the exemption of 
the United States and its agencies, Congress 
recognized the problem that would be created 
for the Red Cross and accordingly adopted 
further amendments providing that the taxes 
should not apply to facilities or services 
furnished to the American Red Cross. The 
exemptions provided by Congress are spe- 
cific and apply solely to the American Red 
Cross, and to no other organization. 

Similarly, the Red Cross enjoys the benefits 
of a specific exemption from certain retailer’s 
and manufacturer’s excise taxes with respect 
to articles purchased by the Red Cross for 
its exclusive use. 


The Red Cross since World War IT has 
been operating at a deficit. In fact, the 
aggregate deficit for these post war years 
is now in excess of $100 million. The 
present bill stimulates the fund-raising 
activities of the American Red Cross by 
providing that the proceeds of a special 
sports program conducted for the benefit 
of the Red Cross would not be included 
within the limitation upon the deduction 
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for charitable contributions, which is 5 
percent of a corporate taxpayer’s net 
income. At present a taxpayer, such as 
a baseball club, which desires to conduct 
a sports program for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the Red Cross is required to in- 
clude the proceeds from the program in 
its gross income, and the amount which 
it turns over to the Red Cross is subject 
to the limitation on charitable contribu- 
tions. As a result, many sports organ- 
izations which would otherwise be willing 
to devote the proceeds from a particular 
program to the Red Cross are, in effect, 
prevented from doing so without paying 
income taxes on the amount of the pro- 
ceeds. 

The bill provides, subject to certain 
limitations, that a corporation primarily 
engaged in the furnishing of sports pro- 
grams may conduct such a program ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the Red Cross 
without including the proceeds from the 
program in its gross income. 

A favorable report on the bill was re- 
ceived from the Treasury Department. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARGUERITE A. BRUMELL 


Mr. LANE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
4645) for the relief of Mrs. Marguerite 
A. Brumell. 


TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
about time that we opened our eyes as to 
what is happening to the two-party sys- 
tem in this country. Four years ago,ina 
Nation-wide broadcast from New Lon- 
don, Conn., Chester Bowles, now our Am- 
bassador to India, came out for General 
Eisenhower as the Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States of 
America. Now 4 years later, we have 
the Lodge brothers, one of whom de- 
feated Chester Bowles for the governor- 
ship of Connecticut, as the great cham- 
pions of the Eisenhower boom. Last 
week Congressman MIKE MANSFIELD, a 
Democrat, and vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Congressional Elec- 
tions Committee, came out and said that 
Eisenhower is the ideal compromise can- 
didate on the Democratic ticket. To 
make this all the more confusing, we 
have Paul Hoffman who was put in 
charge of ECA by President Truman ap- 
pearing on the scene as one of the prime 
organizers in the Eisenhower movement, 
as the presidential candidate on the Re- 
publican ticket. It is quite evident that 
there is a group of millionaires in this 
country who want to control the candi- 
date in each of the major parties. How- 
ever, never before have they been so 
brazen as to try to get the nomination for 
the one person in both parties. We are 
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the people who have criticized other 
countries for having an election and the 
only vote was “yes” or there was only 
one candidate to vote for. We never 
dreamed that the attempt would ever be 
made here. Believe me, my friends, this 
group wants and will make every effort 
to get the nomination for their man on 
both tickets, but if by any chance they 
are unsuccessful in their attempt at the 
Republican convention, they hope by 
keeping the Democratic situation so con- 
fused that they will be able to pull their 
pet scheme off at the Democratic con- 
vention. 

John Q. Citizen wants to know “What 
goes on”? Do you remember in 1950 
when Senator LEHMAN was being opposed 
by John Foster Dulles? President Tru- 
man spoke in behalf of Senator LEHMAN 
and said that the average American 
should vote for the Democratic candi- 
date to assure himself of a square deal. 
A few months later, John Foster Dulles 
was brought into the State Department 
to plan our foreign policy. Within the 
last few weeks, John Foster Dulles re- 
signed from the State Department in 
order that he might openly campaign for 
Eisenhower in his try for the Republican 
nomination. Lo and behold, Truman 
and Acheson congratulated him and 
wished him well and they almost gave 
you the feeling that they hoped Dulles 
would be successful in his venture. 

Two years ago in the senatorial con- 
test between Senator BENToNn and Pres- 
cott Bush, they held a debate at the Yale 
Law School. Mr. Bush announced to the 
meeting and told Senator Benton from 
the rostrum that he knew that Averell 
Harriman hoped that he, Prescott Bush 
would defeat Benton. Here is Averell 
Harriman a key adviser to the adminis- 
tration and of all things he is being 
talked of as a possible candidate for 
United States Senator on the Democratic 
ticket in New York State and even as a 
presidential candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Just how ridiculous can we 
get? 

It becomes very apparent that many of 
the key jobs in our Federal Government 
have gone to millionaire Republicans. 
Look at the Ambassadors that we have. 
A good many of them are so supercilious 
that they lose more friends for us every 
day than our billions of dollars spent 
abroad can win for us in a year. 

The denouement within the next few 
months should be very interesting. Most 
people don’t want a military man for 
President. However if a military man 
does get the nomination from one of the 
parties, let’s give the people a contrast, 
Give them a chance to be for one pro- 
gram and against the other. Most im- 
portant of all, let’s preserve what is left 
of the two-party system. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
tomorrow for 15 minutes, following the 
regular business of the day and any other 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. CHUDOFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 1 minute following other special 
orders heretofore entered. 
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Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House tomor- 
row for 30 minutes, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any other 
special orders heretofore entered. 


BRIBERY AND GRAFT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to strengthen the law 
with respect to bribery and graft. Iam 
incorporating into this bill steps that 
will make the people who offer bribes 
equally as guilty as the persons who ac- 
cept the bribes. 

We should follow the rules of a good 
shepherd and build our fences high 
enough and strong enough to prevent 
the flock from straying. If we follow the 
same principles in making our laws, 
fewer will stray from the paths of 
righteousness. 

It is our duty to eliminate conditions 
which breed corruption. There is no 
excuse for graft among our public serv- 
ants and it should not be tolerated. A 
man who is found guilty of accepting 
a bribe, and the man who offered the 
bribe, should be barred for life from ever 
holding public office. The ones who do 
the bribing are far more guilty than the 
ones who accept the bribes, as the briber 
knows what he is doing and he subtly 
works his wiles on the weak. 

It is time to stop pursuing the gods 
of greed, glitter, glamor, and gold and 
return to the faith of our founding 
fathers. Lust for power and craving for 
wealth has stagnated the consciousness 
of the people. Itis up to every American 
citizen to awaken to the significance of 
God before it is too late or we will find 
ourselves no longer free men. 

We cannot close our eyes to the cor- - 
ruption of graft which has reached into 
every State of the Nation and into this 
very body of itawmakers. Ovr courts 
have been challenged by big-time crime 
syndicates and their defiance to our laws. 
It is our duty as representatives of the 
people to look into this at once and 
strengthen, or adopt new laws, to curb 
and prevent further threats of our moral 
and economic well-being. 

With the coming of Easter Sunday it 
serves to remind us of Judas who be- 
trayed Christ for 30 pieces of silver, one 
of the most treacherous deeds that has 
ever been perpetrated in tre Christian 
world and the penalties paid by those 
who engaged in this infamous crime are 
well known to all who study the Bible. 
Although death and destruction was the 
result it seems the world is not heeding 
“the great lesson.” 

Until all men accept the teachings 
of the Master of Galilee and live by the 
Golden Rule, man-made laws are neces- 
sary to curb our greedy desires. 

It may be true that we cannot legislate 
morals, but there is no wrong in pro- 
viding legislation with penalties so severe 
and effective that many will think more 
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than once before offering or accepting 
a bribe. 

We can no longer escape our obliga- 
tion in this matter. We must stop this 
tide of corruption. When the pillars of 
good government crumble, chaos can be 
the only result. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
AT A PEAK 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
the convening of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress January 3, 1951, some 225 distinct 
investigations beyond the routine of leg- 
islation and appropriations work have 
been instituted with more than 60 active 
at the present time. 

To cover the cost of these more than 
225 inquiries the Eighty-second Congress 
has appropriated to date more than 
$4,100,000, which is in addition to the 
regular appropriations made to the com- 
mittees from which the investigating 
groups stem. 

While it is said that investigating com- 
mittees are literally “bulging Congress 
at the seams” the exposure of graft, cor- 
ruption, favoritism, and waste of Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money warrants the crea- 
tion of these committees in the interest 
of the American people. 

A study of the following current inves- 
tigations by congressional committees 
reveals the extent of these inquiries and 
the various fields they cover: 

SUBJECTS OF CURRENT INVESTIGATIONS BY CoN=- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEES, MARCH 1952 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Agriculture Committee: Crop reporting. 

Armed Services Committee: Wartime death 
in Italy of Maj. W. B. Holohan; wastes in 
military procurement; utilization of man- 
power by defense department. 

Banking and Currency Committee: Guar- 
anty of housing loans; Export-Import Bank, 

Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Committee on: United States rela- 
tions with international organizations; Fed- 
eral supply management; distribution of 
National Service 
checks; construction at Andrews Air Base. 

Foreign Affairs: Foreign aid program; In- 
ter-American Highway; point 4 program; and 
the United States Information Service. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee: Newsprint; Railroad Retirement Act; 
Securities and Exchange Commission; com- 
munications; public health. 
ae Committee: Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Public Works Committee: Flood control. 

Un-American Activities Committee: Com- 
munist infiltration in Hollywood, labor 
unions, and elsewhere; Richard Sorge spy 
case. 

Ways and Means Committee: Overlapping 
of Federal, State, and local taxes; corruption 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Select Committee To Conduct an Investi- 
gation and Study of the Katyn Forest Mas- 
sacre. 

Select Ccrmittee on Small Business: Im- 
pact of the defense program on small busi- 
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ness; the controlled materials plan; defense 
procurement. 

Select Committee To Investigate the Use 
of Chemicals in Food Products: Use of 
chemicals in food products and in cosmetics, 

Select Committee To Investigate the Al- 
leged Abuses in the Education and Training 
and Loan Guaranty Programs for World War 
II Veterans. 

Appropriations Committee: Grain storage 
shortages. 

SENATE 


Agriculture: Grain storage activities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; gas and oil 
interests of the Farm Credit Administration 
employees. 

Armed Services Committee: Construction 
of North African air bases by the Corps of 
Engineers; aircraft producticn; training 
costs. 

District of Columbia Committee: 
in the District. 

Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Committee on: Surplus tanker sales 
and leases. 

Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 
Available fuel reserves; lawyers and Indian 
claims; relations of the United States with 
the Indians. 

Judiciary: Institute of Pacific Relations; 
other areas-relating to subversive activities. 

Labor and Public Welfare Committee: 
Communism in labor unions. 

Post Office and Civil Service: 
practices in Government agencies. 

Rules and Administration Committee: Ex- 
pulsion of Senator McCartuy; Senator Tart’s 
1950 election campaign. 

Select Committee on Small Business: Ma- 
chine tools; newsprint; monopoly; rubber; 
taxation of small business. 

JOINT COMMITTEES 

Joint Committee on the Economic Report: 
Relations of the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve as to monetary policy. 

Joint Committee on Railroad Retirement 
Legislation: Relationship of the Railroad Re- 
tirement System and the Social Security 
System. 


Crime 


Personnel 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute on strategic affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. SIEMINSKI addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF CERTAIN 
PUBLICATIONS OF COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 585) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That volumes 1, 2, and 3 of the 
committee print entitled “Federal Educa- 
tional Activities and Educational Issues Be- 
fore Congress,” compiled for the use of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives, be printed as a 
House document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid oi. the 
table. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 56) and ask for its im. 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That for the 
purposes of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
51, Eighty-second Congress, agreed to Octo- 
ber 17, 1951 (establishing a joint con- 
gressional committee to make a full and 
complete study of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, and of such related problems 
as it may deem proper), the joint com- 
mittee or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to expend not to 
exceed $50,000, and such expenses shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representatives 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman. Dis- 
bursements to pay such expenses shall be 
made by the Secretary of the Senate out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, such con- 
tingent fund to be reimbursed from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
in the amount of one-half of the disburse- 
ments so made. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a resolution that has long been sought 
by the railroad brotherhoods and repre- 
sentatives of railroad organizations in 
the interest of getting a study of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and such 
amendment as might be needed. 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman from 
Iowa is correct. This is pursuant to 
House Concurrent Resolution 51 passed 
in the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. And there was no 
opposition expressed to this resolution, 
as I recall. 

Mr. STANLEY. None whatsoever. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE NAV- 
AJO-HOPI INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 64) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Admin- 
istration is authorized to expend until Janu- 
ary 31, 1953, not in excess of $25,000, one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman, for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the committee under 
section 10 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes of Intiians and a better utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Navajo and Hopi 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 19, 1950. Disbursements to 
pay such expenses shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, such contingent fund 
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to be reimbursed from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives in the 
amount of one-half of disbursements so 
made. 


The resolution was concurred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MARINE CORPS WAR MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 418. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the first section of the 
act of July 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 242), is amended 
by striking out “Marine Corps League, Inc.,” 
and inserting “Marine Corps War Memorial 
Foundation”, and by striking out “District 
of Columbia” and inserting “District of Co- 
lumbia or immediate vicinity.” 

That section 3 of said act be amended by 
striking out “5 years” and inserting ‘10 
years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR DISPUTE IN 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 422) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and or- 
dered to he printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Congress is undoubtedly aware of 
the recent events which have taken 
place in connection with the manage- 
ment-labor dispute in the steel industry. 
These events culminated in the action 
which was taken last night to provide for 
temporary operation of the steel mills 
by the Government. 

I took this action with the utmost re- 
luctance. The idea of Government op- 
eration of the steel mills is thoroughly 
distasteful to me and I want to see it 
ended as soon as possible. However, in 
the situation which confronted me yes- 
terday, I felt that I could make no other 
choice. The other alternatives appeared 
to be even worse—so much worse that I 
could not accept them. 

One alternative would have been to 
permit a shut-down in the steel industry. 
The effects of such a shut-down would 
have been so immediate and damaging 
with respect to our efforts to support our 
Armed Forces and to protect our nation- 
al security that it made this alternative 
unthinkable. 

The only way that I know of, other 
than Government operation, by which 
a steel shut-down could have been avoid- 
ed was to grant the demands of the steel 
industry for a large price increase. I 
believed and the officials in charge of 
our stabilization agencies believed that 
this would have wrecked our stabiliza- 
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tion program. I was unwilling to accept 
the incalculable damage which might be 
done to our country by following such a 
course, 

Accordingly, it was my judgment that 
Government operation of the steel mills 
for a temporary period was the least un- 
desirable of the courses of action which 
lay open. In the circumstances, I be- 
lieved it to be, and now believe it to be, 
my duty and within my powers as Pres- 
ident to follow that course of action. 

It may be that the Congress will deem 
some other course to be wiser. It may 
be that the Congress will feel we should 
give in to the demands of the steel in- 
dustry for an exorbitant price increase 
and take the consequences so far as re- 
sulting inflation is concerned. 

It may be that the Congress will feel 
the Government should try to force the 
steel workers to continue to work for the 
steel companies for another long period, 
without a contract, even though the 
steel workers have already voluntarily 
remained at work without a contract for 
100 days in an effort to reach an orderly 
settlement of their differences with man- 
agement. 

It may even be that the Congress will 
feel that we should permit a shut-down 
of the steel industry, although that 
would immediately endanger the safety 
of our fighting forces abroad and weaken 
the whole structure of our national se- 
curity. 

I do not believe the Congress will fa- 
vor any of these courses of action, but 
that is a matter for the Congress to de- 
termine. 

It may be, on the other hand, that the 
Congress will wish to pass legislation es- 
tablishing specific terms and conditions 
with reference to the operation of the 
steel mills by the Government. Sound 
legislation of this character might be 
very desirable. 

On the basis of the facts that are 
known to me at this time, I do not be- 
lieve that immediate congressional ac- 
tion is essential; but I would, of course, 
be glad to cooperate in developing any 
legislative proposals which the Congress 
may wish to consider. 

If the Congress does not deem it nec- 
essary to act at this time, I shall con- 
tinue to do all that is within my power 
to keep the steel industry operating and 
at the same time make every effort to 
bring about a settlembnt of the dispute 
so the mills can be returned to their pri- 
vate owners as soon as possible. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HOowsE, April 9, 1952. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 9, 1952: 

THE STEEL SEIZURE 

President Truman’s statement to the 
American people last night lacked even the 
virtue of simple candor. 

He spoke, not as a President of all of the 
people, but as an intemperate partisan who 
did not hesitate to manipulate facts in an 
attempt to justify his arbitrary and possibly 
unlawful act. 

One of the key issues in the steel dispute 
is the recommendation for a union shop, 
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Mr. Truman never mentioned that. He 
threw the full weight of his office behind 
the wage recommendations, but he avoided 
any reference to the union-shop issue. The 
effect was to distort the picture and to dodge 
the question of whether he favors or does 
not favor action by the Government to com- 
pel people to join unions when they do not 
want to do so. 

Neither was the President candid in com- 
menting on his failure to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It is true the strike could be 
delayed only for 80 days by applying that 
law. But it is not true, as Mr. Truman sug- 
gested, that a shut-down in the industry 
of from 1 to 2 weeks would have been in- 
evitable had he invoked the law. Mr. Tru- 
man was not required to wait until 90 min- 
utes before the strike dead line before acting. 
Under the law, when an impending strike 
threatens a national emergency, he is em- 
powered to appoint a board of inquiry. He 
is not required to wait until the eleventh 
hour. But Mr. Truman did not take timely 
action. He deliberately waited until it was 
too late to invoke the law. And then he 
tried to blame the law rather than accept 
responsibility for his own failure. 

He said that the recommendations called 
for a wage increase in 1952 of 13% cents 
an hour and an additional 214 cents next 
January. And he added that his would cost 
the companies only from $4 to $5 a ton. 

Here again he was manipulating facts. 
For the cost of the total wage and benefit 
package, instead of being 1614 cents, as the 
President implied, runs to at least 26 cents. 
Industry estimates place the total figure 
much higher. In any event the total award 
to the union and the total cost to the in- 
dustry run substantially higher than the 
President indicated. 

Mr. Truman was anything but even- 
handed in his treatment of the parties to 
the dispute. He defended the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board as a fair and impartial agency. 
Perhaps he had forgotten that the board 
was set up after a successful strike by union 
leaders against the original board headed by 
Cyrus Ching and its proposed wage formula, 
He accused the steel companies of recklessly 
forcing a shut-down of the steel mills, the 
union strike call presumably having nothing 
to do with it. He unqualifiedly endorsed the 
wage recommendations. Then he said he 
was summoning union and industry mem- 
bers to Washington today to “bargain on the 
basis of the recommendations.” 

There is no need to dwell on Mr. Truman’s 
attitude in this matter. The important 
thing is to recognize what it is that Mr. 
Truman is really trying to do. This, in 
effect, is compulsory arbitration. The arbi- 
tration is conducted through an agency that 
was set up in response to union pressure 
and on a basis designed to appease union 
demands. It has been publicly stated that 
its recommendations are merely advisory 
and not binding on any one. But that is 
false. In this instance the President seeks 
to make them compulsory through the de- 
vice of seizing the industry—and this with- 
out specifically stating what lawful author- 
ity, if any, he thinks he has for such an act. 

The majority of the people may not be 
concerned with this kind of Government. 
Perhaps the President’s demagogic attack on 
the steel industry will lull them. But they 
should be concerned. For if a President can 
seize the steel industry today he can seize 
some other industry tomorrow. And on the 
following day he can seize a union or a 
farm cooperative. If we are going to have 
compulsory arbitration in this country it 
should be carefully spelled out by statute 
and set up on a basis that would be fair 
to both parties and binding on both parties. 
To leave this to the whim or the prejudice 
of a President—any President—is not a little 
step toward the loss of our freedom. Itisa 
long and a dangerous step. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dottiiver] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


TRIP OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SOUTH AMERICA 

I 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, from 
the 10th of November to the 10th of 
December 1951, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States House of Representatives 
traveled to 11 countries of Central and 
South America. The purposes of the 
trip were almost as varied as the wide 
legislative jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee. As phrased by Hon. Robert Crosser, 
Chairman, it was “a survey of the com- 
mercial and industrial situation” in 
Central and South America. We studied 
such subjects as radio, petroleum, civil 
aviation, paper manufacture, public 
health. The 11 countries visited are, 
one, Dominican Republic; two, Trinidad; 
three, Brazil; four, Uruguay; five, Ar- 
gentina; six, Chile; seven, Peru; eight, 
Ecuador; nine, Panama; ten, Mexico; 
eleven, Cuba. 

Actually the journey was undertaken 
after receiving invitations from the for- 
eign governments involved. Judging by 
the warmth and friendly hospitality 
with which we were greeted at every 
stop, the invitations were sincere and 
heartfelt. 

Today, on the eve of Pan American 


Day in the House of Representatives— 
it is gratifying to report on that trip. 
For our own part, it was most enlighten- 
ing to learn a great deal of the geogra- 
phy, history, and society of our neigh- 


bors. We gained a clearer basis of un- 
derstanding of “hemispheric solidarity.” 

- Personally, I returned to the United 
States more than ever firmly convinced 
of the mutual interests of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, ana the con- 
tinuing need for friendly social, cultural, 
and commercial intercourse. 

One intangible result of the journey 
was wholly unexpected. It was the 
added understanding and friendly rela- 
tionships to the already good feeling ex- 
isting between the United States of 
America and the countries south of us. 
Everywhere we went, our reception was 
most cordial. The welcome was whole- 
hearted. We were warmed and delighted 
with the over-all efforts on the part of 
our hosts in each place to tell us of their 
country and show it to us. In each 
country our own diplomatic representa- 
tives spared no efforts to make us com- 
fortable and to get us whatever infor- 
mation we desired. In addition we met 
the officials in each country—usually the 
President and Foreign Minister. In sev- 
eral nations a special session of their 
legislative body corresponding to our 
House of Representatives was held. At 
every such session the warmest expres- 
sions of esteem were uttered both by 
the spokesmen there and by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
our Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. There is no doubt in my 
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mind but that such expressions were 
honest and came from the hearts of the 


speakers. 
am 


That I am not alone in my opinion as 
to the value of the trip, I wish to read 
excerpts from letters I have received 
from United States Ambassadors and 
other representatives in several countries 
we visited: 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, February 7, 1952. 

Dear Mr. DoLutIveR: * * 

The United States has today a responsi- 
bility of the gravest character as the leader 
of the free nations in the endeavor to pre- 
serve world peace. It stands to reason that 
Members of Congress who must make ex- 
tremely important decisions of policy will be 
helped by visits to free countries whose 
aspirations and whose necessities are par- 
allel with ours. Such visits not only give 
opportunity for getting impressions of for- 
eign countries but they afford invaluable 
occasions for actual exchange of views with 
responsible people in those countries. The 
contacts thus made can be of lasting 
value. * © °® 

My conviction regarding the high value of 
these visits.is not a new one. I have long 
thought that it was one of the most effective 
ways at our disposal for creating and for 
making contacts and cementing friendships 
which would help the rest of the world to 
understand us and our problems and help 
us to understand theirs. * * 

Sincerely yours, 
HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, MONTEVIDEO, 
February 8, 1952. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DOLLIvaR: * * *® 

We believe that your visit helped materially 
to dispel some of this sentiment in Uruguay 
by demonstrating that legislators engaged 
in shaping American policy do still consider 
this continent sufficiently important to war- 
rant making a trip of many thousands of 
miles to see for themselves the true condi- 
tions and developments which are taking 
place here today. 

In addition to this valuable public rela- 
tions aspect, the visit by members of your 
committee to the Uruguayan Parliament 
Building and the personal conversations sus- 
tained with members of all local parties un- 
doubtedly did much to create better under- 
standing on the part of Uruguay’s legislators 
with respect to problems of mutual interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp G. TRUEBLOOD, 
Counselor of Embassy. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, avertany 26, 1952. 

Dear MR. DoLLIveR: * * 

I believe a trip such as that made by the 
members of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to Argentina can be help- 
ful in promoting friendship and understand- 
ing between the United States and our 
neighbors of the Western Hemisphere. A 
knowledge of the customs and traditions of 
the countries of Latin America, in many ways 
so different from our own, can best be ob- 
tained at first hand. It seems to me a sym- 
pathetic understanding of these customs and 
traditions is essential if our relations with 
our friends of South America are to be put 
on a solid foundation. 

Equally important in my opinion is a first- 
hand knowledge of the economic and politi- 
cal problems which concern Argentina and 
other countries of Latin America. The more 
intimate knowledge the Members of our 
Congress can have of these problems, the 
more constructive and intelligent will be our 
legislative program affecting our relations 
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with this part of the world—in the long view 
80 vital to us. 
* * * * 7 


Sincerely yours, 
ELLSwoRTH EUNKER. 
Sanriaco, CHILE, February 9, 1952. 
Dear Mr. DOLLIVER: * * * I was pres- 
ent when both President Gonzales Videla 
and the Foreign Minister spoke to you at 
length and with complete frankness and 
honesty of the relations of the two Re- 
publics, of the problems and needs of Chile, 
of its plans and prospects, and of its de- 
sire for the investment here of American 
capital in private enterprise. I was greatly 
impressed by their expositions, as I am sure 
all the members of your two delegations 
must have been. You surely carried back 
to Washington a more intimate understand- 
ing of the Chilean scene than you had be- 
fore. That this will be of value in future 
legislation I have no doubt. 
o * * * a 
Sincerely, 
Ciavupve G. Bowers. 


oo 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 
Lima, Peru, January 31, 1952. 
My Dear Mr. DoLLiver: * * * 

It is with considerable satisfaction that I 
recall the visit of the Members of the House 
of Representatives’ Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, last November. A 
most favorable atmosphere was created by 
the group’s visit to the Peruvian Chamber of 
Deputies which was then in session. 

I am certain that the individual members 
of the visiting group learned a great deal 
from their factual and visual studies of the 
problems confronting Peru and some of the 
cooperative enterprises that are being carried 
on jointly by the Peruvian and United States 
Governments. 

* * 8 * * 


I think that a broadene-i and deepened 
understanding of the many close ties be- 
tween the United States and Peru and the 
ways in which they can be helpful to each 
other was gained by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee visit. It 
formed the basis, in my personal judgment, 
for an improvement and strengthening of 
our inter-American relations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haron H. TITTMAN. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico, January 31, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: * * * I 
am sure it was evident to you, as it was 
to me, that the cordial hospitality extended 
to the committee by Mexican Government 
Officials and Mexican deputies was evidence 
of their appreciation of the committee’s visit 
and of the committee’s direct interest, as 
demonstrated by this visit, in the various 
relationships between the peoples and Gov- 
ernments of Mexico and our own country. 
There is no adequate substitute for personal, 
on-the-ground con<acts, and they cannot fail 
but to establish better and more cordial rela- 
tions and understandings. 

” + = . s 
Sincerely yours, 
Wr.u1aM O’DwYEr. 
mI 

The foregoing letters from our various 
representatives in South America were in 
answer to a request I sent to each of them 
under date of January 24, 1952. My let- 
ter to them was as follows: 

You may remember that I was one of the 
members on the Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce Committee who visited your country 
last year in the autumn. The irip was most 
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enlightening and interesting to me and it 
revealed a continent with interests closely 
allied to those of the United States, and 
whose governments and inhabitants gen- 
erally are friendly to our country. My ma- 
ture and leisurely reflections upon the re- 
sults of the trip lead me to write this letter 
to you. 

First of all, I am deeply grateful for the 
courtesies shown to me personally and to 
the members of the committee. Our sojourn 
with you was most pleasant and made so 
by the unfailing attention given by you and 
your staff. 

Second, I have in mind presenting to the 
Congress a report of my impressions of the 
South American trip. I would be most grate- 
ful if you would write to me a quotable let- 
ter wherein you would express your views 
as to the usefulness and effectiveness of this 
visit to the country to which you are ac- 
credited. It would be most helpful to me 
in presenting the matter to the House of 
Representatives. 

Iv 


Since all of the letters received are so 
unanimous in their approval of our jour- 
ney, it confirms the sentiments that I 
have entertained that the visit of our 
committee was productive of great good 
for the United States of America in those 
countries which we visited. “Hemi- 
spheric solidarity becomes more than a 
phrase. It becomes a warm personal and 
meaningful sentiment to control and 
govern our conduct and attitudes with 
respect to our neighbors to the south. 

The attention of the House and the 
country generally is also called to the re- 
port which was made by our committee 
on this trip. It is House Report No. 1527, 
Eighty-second Congress, second session. 
This report contains the details of the 
journey and the wide variety of subjects 
studied as well as the persons seen and 
interviewed. The report gives these de- 
tails in a manner which is more compre- 
hensive than anything that could be said 
to the House of Representatives. I com- 
mend it to your attention. 

I sincerely hope and trust that our 
Government and especially the Congress 
of the United States will continue to cul- 
tivate and maintain and intensify the 
warm feeling and regard now existent 
between the United States and our 
neighbors to the south. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


SCANDALS, CORRUPTION, AND MAL- 
FEASANCE OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the United States have been thor- 
oughly shockéd and have become very 
indignant over all the scandals, corrup- 
tion, and malfeasance of our public of- 
ficials under the present administration. 
The one branch of our Government, 
which should, above all, have the implicit 
confidence of the people is the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder. 
But what do we find? We find it rid- 
dled with bribery, fraud and corruption 
to the extent never experienced before 
in Government. The people in the Ex- 
ecutive Department of our Government 
should set an example beyond criticism. 
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They should conduct their affairs so the 
people would have absolute confidence 
in those who administer our laws. 

It is, indeed, a sorry spectacle when 
any department of Government, let 
alone the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
degenerates into the lowest form of 
back-room politics unsurpassed by any- 
thing recorded in the most corrupt polit- 
ical machines of our large cities. We 
have witnessed the spectacle of the Pres- 
ident of the United States appointing a 
man in the person of Newbold Morris 
to clean up corruption in Government at 
the very moment the Department of Jus- 
tice, under former Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath, should have been 
pushing the investigation of Mr. Morris’ 
part in the questionable purchase of 
tankers that were used to transport oil 
from Communist-dominated Rumania 
to Communist-dominated China to de- 
termine if he should be prosecuted for 
violation of any law. Instead, we find 
Mr. McGrath appointing Mr. Morris as 
his Special Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. Truman’s new selection for the 
post of Attorney General, Judge James 
McGranery, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, is commented 
upon in the press as follows: 

He doesn’t know whether there is any 
wrongdoing in the Government to investi- 
gate, but, if there is, he intends to rely on 
the FBI to clean it up. 


Of course, Judge McGranery has been 
away from Congress for some years and 
couldn’t possibly be expected to be in- 
formed on all the laws which have been 
passed. However, I desire to call his at- 
tention to Public Law 79 of the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress. H. 
R. 2395 was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 21, 1951, by the Sen- 
ate on June 21, 1951, and was approved 
and made Public Law 79 on July 16, 1951. 
This law took away from the FBI the 
power to investigate the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue in the Treasury Department, 
It put the power of investigating the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue exclusively 
in the hands of the United States Secret 
Service, which, like the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, is under the jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department headed by 
Mr. John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Therefore, the FBI is exclud- 
ed and prohibited from making an in- 
vestigation of the Treasury Department 
or any of the agencies or departments 
thereof. Mr. McGranery, please note. 

It seems very strange to me that this 
is the only agency of Government that 
the FBI cannot investigate, and it is the 
one agency of Government where more 
corruption and fraud has been discov- 
ered than in any other. 

Mr. Speaker, it behooves the Congress 
of the United States to make a very 
thorough investigation and determina- 
tion as to why H. R. 2395 was enacted in- 
to law by the Congress just prior to the 
time all of the scandals were exposed. 
Congress should pay particular attention 
to the fact that the Department of Jus- 
tice, then under Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath, appeared before the 
subcommittee conducting hearings on 
H. R. 2395 and vigorously opposed the 
provision that prohibited the FBI from 
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investigating the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Then, almost overnight, Mr. Mc- 
Grath capitulates and agrees to clipping 
the wings of his own agency, the FBI, 
from making any investigations of the 
Treasury Department. In order to be as 
helpful as possible in throwing a little 
light on this situation, and for the infor- 
mation of the Members of Congress, I 
furnish the following history concerning 
the matter. 

On March 16, 1951, at a hearing of 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Allen R. Crozier, from the 
Office of the Deputy Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, at the time that 
Mr. J. Howard McGrath was the Attor- 
ney General, testified against H. R. 2395 
prohibiting the FBI from making inves- 
tigations of the Treasury Department. I 
quote from his testimony on page 43 of 
the transcript of the hearings which were 
never printed: 

Our position is that this language of sec- 
tion 4 is broad enough to give the Treasury 
Department investigative agencies jurisdic- 
tion to investigate the charge of bribery 
against a Treasury officer, employee, or official 
and we contend that such an offense is with- 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of the FBI. 


At the conclusion of the hearing on 
March 16, 1951, I find the following 
notation: 

Whereupon at 12:15 p. m. the subcommit- 
tee adjourned this hearing to Wednesday, 
April 4 at 10 a. m. 


It is interesting to note that no fur- 
ther testimony was taken on H. R. 2395 
on April 4 nor on any other day. But, 
in the meantime, something happened 
to make Mr. J. Howard McGrath, the 
Attorney General, change his mind re- 
garding the passage of H. R. 2395. In- 
stead of continuing to oppose the enact- 
ment of H. R. 2395, he wrote to the 
Honorable JosepH R. Bryson, chairman 
of the Subcommittee No. 3 on April 27, 
1951, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
April 27, 1951. 
Hon. JosePH R. BRYSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made 
to H. R. 2395, the bill proposed by the Treas- 
ury Department to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure,” to provide basic au- 
thority for certain activities of the United 
States Secret Service, and for other purposes, 

Attached is a copy of a letter which I 
understand the Secretary of the Treasury has 
today sent to your committee advising that 
the Departments of Justice and Treasury 
have reached agreement as to certain sub- 
stitute language in that bill, copy of which 
letter is enclosed. 

I wish to confirm the understanding as 
stated in the enclosed letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and to advise you that 
the Department of Justice has no objection 
to the enactment of the bill with the sub- 
stitute language as recommended in the en- 
closed letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Howarp McGRAtTH, 
Attorney General. 


In order to complete this phase of the 
picture, the letter that Mr. McGrath re- 
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ferred to from the Secretary of the 
Treasury was dated April 26, 1951, and 
is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
April 26, 1952. 


Hon. JoserPH R. BRYSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 16, 
1951, your subcommittee held a hearing on 
H. R. 2395, the bill proposed by the Treasury 
Department to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,” to provide basic authority for 
certain activities of the United States Secret 
Service, and for other purposes. At that 
time representatives of the Treasury and 
Justice Departments directed most of their 
testimony to the language, beginning in 
line 2, page 4, of the bill, which would 
authorize the Secret Service to “detect and 
arrest any person committing any other of- 
fense against the laws of the United States 
relating to the Treasury Department and the 
several branches of the public service under 
its control.” At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing the subcommittee directed that the two 
Departments consult further with respect to 
that provision and advise the subcommittee 
of the results. 

The Departments have now agreed to rec- 
ommend the following substitute language 
to your subcommittee: “detect and arrest 
any person violating laws of the United 
States in connection with official matters 
administered by and under the direct con- 
trol of the Treasury Department.” 

It is my uhderstanding that the Attorney 
General will write you to confirm this agree- 
ment. 

I wish to thank the subcommittee for its 
consideration and cooperation in connection 
with this proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


These letters will be found on pages 3 
and 4 of Report No. 465 of May 15, 1951, 
_ when the Committee on the Judiciary 

submitted its report on H. R. 2395 to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

The fundamental-question involved is: 
Why did Mr. J. Howard McGrath, the 
Attorney General, and the Department 
of Justice change their minds with re- 
spect to prohibiting the FBI, under their 
jurisdiction, from investigating the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and agencies 
of the Treasury Department? 

I regret to say in reading the report 
of the House Judiciary Committee and 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 2i, 
1951, when H. R. 2395 was passed with- 
out debate on the Consent Calendar, 
that no reference whatsoever was made 
and no indication given that this bill 
was removing the powers of the FBI 
to investigate the Treasury Department. 
The passage of the bill can be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, volume 97, 
part 4, page 5540. 

On Monday, April 7, 1952, I introduced 
H. R. 7424, which, if it passes, will amend 
title 18 of the United States Code with 
respect to the authority and powers of 
the Attorney General and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation relating to in- 
vestigations of violations of Federal law. 
It has been directed to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If my bill, H. R. 7424, is 
acted upon favorably by the Congress 
and becomes law, it will restore to the 
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FBI the power to investigate the Treas- 
ury Department the same as all other 
departments of government. This 
should be done immediately. 

Does it not seem strange that a law 
should be passed by Congress prohibit- 
ing the FBI from investigating the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau just prior to the 
time when the facts concerning the cor- 
ruption in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
were brought to light? 

We have here a suspicious set of cir- 
cumstances. The Justice Department 
first announces its unalterable opposi- 
tion to legislation stripping the FBI of 
power to investigate crimes in the Treas- 
ury Department. Almost overnight, 
that opposition fades away and the At- 
torney General says he is willing to ac- 
cept this loss of authority. What or- 
der from high quarters caused this re- 
versal of position? Was there already 
fear in the top circles of the Truman ad- 
ministration that smoldering scandals 
were about to burst into flame and it 
was essential that the FBI be kept from 
furnishing its vast and skilled staff to 
the investigation of this corruption? 
These are questions which should be an- 
swered. 

This is an excellent illustration of 
what can transpire under the present 
administration where the executive 
branch of our Government is writing the 
legislation and getting Congress to see 
that the bills are passed. This particu- 
lar bill, H. R. 2395, was introduced by 
the Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, the Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, at 
the request of the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury by official communication. 
It was passed on May 21, 1951, on Con- 
sent Calendar. 

This should be a lesson to Congress 
that whenever legislation involving the 
jurisdiction of the FBI is being consid- 
ered it should be extremely meticulous, 
and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, should be invited to testify before 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, we should more thor- 
oughly scrutinize and explain the bills 
coming before the House on the Consent 
Calendar before they are passed. It is 
quite obvious from reading the title of 
H. R. 2395 and the contents of the bill 
and reports that there is nothing to cau- 
tion us that the FBI would be stripped 
of its powers to carry on the investiga- 
tion of the Treasury Department, 
although it does give certain investiga- 
tive powers to the Secret Service agency 
within the Treasury Department. There 
is no reflection on the United States Se- 
cret Service in my remarks. I have a 
very high regard for the Secret Service 
men of this country and I am familiar 
with some of the fine work they have 
done in apprehending counterfeiters 
and other criminals. Nevertheless, I do 
not believe the sole responsibility of in- 
vestigating the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the Treasury Department should be 
delegated to another agency of the same 
Department. On May 21, 1951, there 
were 32 bills, including two Joint Reso- 
lutions on the Consent Calendar and, as 
usual, we whipped through them. If 
we are going to permit legislation of 
this kind to go through unchallenged on 
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the Consent Calendar, we have only 
ourselves to blame. 

Mr. Speaker, if my bill, H. R. 7424is a 
case of locking the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen, then I say we 
have found the horse and let us put her 
back in the barn. Let us return the in- 
vestigative powers to the FBI where they 
belong. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CHuporF] is recognized 
for 1 minute. 


THE STEEL SITUATION 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think it would be fitting and proper for 
this body to recess for Easter without 
congratulating the President of the 
United States on the most courageous 
step that he took last night in initiating 
an Executive order to seize the steel in- 
dustry. We all know how vital steel is 
to the economy of the Nation. 

I do not want to go into details at this 
time, but suffice it to say that the Presi- 
dent presented the matter over the radio 
and television so that even a 10-year-old 
could understand it. 

I also want to congratulate Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the CIO workers, for 
the way he took the Executive order. I 
understand that this morning the steel- 
workers were back at the mills ready to 
go to work. 

What did the operators do? They 
went into Federal court to try to prevent 
the seizure. It showed that all of the 
negotiations which took place between 
the Government, the steel industry, and 
the union meant nothing. They were 
absolutely phony negotiations. These 
actions on the part of the steel operators 
show one thing, they are trying to lock 
up the economy of this Nation. 

I want to say again that the President 
and the Steel Workers Union should be 
congratulated. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
congratulate the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CHupDorr] on the re- 
marks he just made, most of which I 
agree with. I certainly agree that the 
President was performing a very coura- 
geous act. He showed by the manner in 
which he reported to the people of the 
country that he has the interest and the 
well being of all segments of the Ameri- 
can publicin mind. He wants to protect 
the security of the people of this country 
and advance the interests of all the world 
toward the cause of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam happy to report that 
this afternoon I received word that 
whereas this morning most of the steel 
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mills refused to permit their employees 
to enter the gates to go to work, late this 
afternoon the gates were opened and the 
employees were permitted to enter in 
order to go about their daily tasks. I 
also want to congratulate the fine spirit 
that was shown by the president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
exhibiting patience and indicating that 
he, too, has a deep sincerity in wanting 
to prevent a catastrophic strike and 
wants the country to go forward to more 
peaceful pursuits and better conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I think what was said 
last night by the President of the United 
States to the American people will make 
a very lasting impression on the future 
history of this country. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I am in complete 
agreement with the splendid remarks 
made by the two gentlemen from Penn- 
sylvania who have just spoken. I con- 
gratulate them both on the observations 
they have made. The action of the Pres- 
ident, as we all know, was based on the 
inherent executive powers vested in the 
President under the Constitution, acting 
during an emergency, and for the public 
welfare and the common good of our 
people. I listened to the President last 
night as he stressed the importance of 
steel. We all know the importance of it, 
particularly in terms of preparation for 
defense, in terms of military equipment 
for our officers and men who are fighting 
and have fought so valiantly in Korea 
and also for military preparations in 
other parts of the world. And, may I 
say, of vital importance to our national 
interests. It seems to me he made out a 
clear case, an unanswerable case on the 
part of management. I remember sev- 
eral weeks ago there was a meeting in 
Pittsburgh sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
There was a speaker there who repre- 
sented the shipping interests on the west 
coast, and he made one of the most strik- 
ing observations of a dangerous nature 
that I have ever heard, as quoted in the 
paper. He recommended that they carry 
on and conduct a couple of unsuccessful 
strikes; in other words, urging manage- 
ment to go to a strike situation for the 
purpose of trying to throw back the 
progress made by labor in this country. 
I hope that management of the steel in- 
dustry will not be actuated by the advice 
given on that occasion. I do not want to 
be too severe in my utterances, but I do 
hope that the management of the steel 
industry will recognize the unanswerable 
case that was presented against them. I 
know also that public opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the courageous 
action taken by President Truman. I 
know they are just as good Americans as 
anyone else, and as Americans in this 
great world crisis that they will approach 
a speedy solution of the conditions that 
exist with the attitude of an understand- 
ing mind. 

Phil Murray is one of the finest men 
I have ever met, a man who approaches 
all problems confronting him with an 
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understanding mind. I do not say that 
to curry favor with him. It is the ex- 
pression of an objective view of the gen- 
tleman, arrived at by studying him the 
few times I have had an opportunity to 
meet him. 

There is no reason why management 
cannot sit around the table with men 
like Phil Murray and arrive at a solu- 
tion of their differences very rapidly, not 
only in their own interest but in the 
interest of their employees, in the in- 
terest of the boys who are serving in 
Korea, and in the interest of our coun- 
try. I hope they will do that very 
quickly. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. 
tleman. 


I thank the gen- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 

xtend remarks in the Appendix of ,the 

RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Vinson and to include a speech 
made by General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley in the city of Macon, Ga., before 
the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Roserts and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KeocH in two instances. 

Mr. McCormack in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morano and to include a declara- 
tion on the Trieste question. 

Mrs. RocGers of Massachusetts to re- 
vise and extend her remarks made in 
committee and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WERDEL in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hitt and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Lovre in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILuer of Nebraska. 

Mr. ScHENCK and to include a letter. 

Mr. STIGLER and to include an address 
delivered by the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States. 

Mr. Crawrorp and to include extra- 
neous matter relative to primary elec- 
tions. 

Mr. JoHNSON and to include extrane- 
cus matter. 

Mr. POWELL and to include extrane- 
cus matter. 

Mr. Wier and to include an article 
from a magazine. 

Mr. BENDER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Cote of New York and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. KERsTEN of Wisconsin in three 
separate instances, in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Manon asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in Committee and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, SHort and include a letter from 
the general counsel for the Department 
of the Air Force immediately following 
the remarks he made in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. Yorty in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. JaRMAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr. THORNBERRY and to include an 
article from the U. S. News & World Re- 
port on the Senate Preparedness Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding the additional 
cost will amount to $252. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lucas and to include an editorial 
Steel Seizure in the Recorp immediately 
following the message from the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SITTLER and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mrs. CuurcH and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an article entitled “Sea Power 
About To Be Impaired.” 

Mr. BEAMER and to include extraneous 
material, notwithstanding the cost will 
be $273. 

Mrs. BOoLTon. 

Mr. Gross and to include a speech by 
Hon. Burton E. Sweet, of Waverly, Iowa, 

Mr. Hanp and to include a letter. 

Mr. Bray and to include an article 
from the American Observer. 

Mr. Brownson (at the request of Mr. 
TOLLEFSON) in two instances, and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON in two instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Forp. . 

Mr, Norsiap (at the request of Mr. 
Forp) and to include certain editorials. 
Mr. Bow and to include two letters. 

Mr, Jupp in two instances and in each 
to include extraneous material. 

Mr. Wier to include a letter in his ex- 
tension of remarks in debate on the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. Taeer and to include a table pre- 
pared by him with reference to appro- 
priations. 

Mr, WEICHEL in two instances. 

Mr. McCormack and to include the Ex- 
ecutive order by the President in connec- 
tion with the steel situation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BELcHuER (at the 
request of Mr. MarTINn of Massachusetts), 
for the balance of this week, on account 
of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 745. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. Salyards, 
assistant postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
Gay, April 10, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1328. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of laws 
enacted by the First Guam Legislature, pur- 
suant to section 19 of Public Law 630, 
Eighty-first Congress, the Organic Act of 
Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1329. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of legis- 
lation passed by the Municipal Council of 
St. Thomas and St. John, pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States approved June 
22, 1936; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1330. A letter from the Board of Trustees 
of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund, transmitting the Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, pursuant to section 201 (b) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1331. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting drafts of two proposed bills entitléd (1) 
“A bill to amend the act of August 7, 1946, 
providing for the establishment of a modern, 
adequate, and efficient hospital center in the 
District of Columbia, as amended, so as to 
extend to June 30, 1957, the period for au- 
thorization for appropriations for carrying 
out the purposes of the act as amended”; 
and (2) “A bill to amend section 302 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 so as to increase 
the authorization for appropriations for 
carrying the program for the renovation and 
improvement of federally owned buildings 
outside the District of Columbia from 
$30,000,000 to $60,000,000,” pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 648, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 7, 1946, as amended by Public 
Law 221, Eighty-second Congress, approved 
October 25, 1951; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1332. A communication from the Presi- 

- dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $1,457,- 
100,000 for the Department of Defense (H. 
Doc. No. 421); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 4645. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
guerite A. Brumell (Rept. No. 1776). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 585. Res- 
olution authorizing the printing of the com- 
mittee print entitled ‘Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues Before 
Congress,” as a House document; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1777). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 
56. Concurrent resolution providing funds 
for a study of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and related problems; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1780). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 
64. Concurrent resolution authorizing cer- 
tain expenditures by the Joint Committee 
on the Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 1779). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 418, 
Joint resolution to amend the Act of July 1, 
1947 (61 Stat. 242); without amendment 


(Rept. No. 17803). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 2351. A bill for the 
relief of Naoki and Yoshiki Sakamoto; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1751). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2354. A bill for the relief of 
Ariel Ta-wei Char; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1752). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2366. A bill for the relief 
of Maly Braunstein and her daughter Aurelia 
Rappaport; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1753). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House... 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2595. A bill for the relief 
of Clarice D’Amico, Chiara Antonucci, An- 
tonietta Angelicola, Carmela Antonucci, 
Anna Cagnazzo, Olimpia Cibelli, Maria 
Dachille, Giuliva D’Amico, Lucia Di Foggia, 
Maria Stella Fatibene, Anna Marino, and 
Lucia Spinelli; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1754). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2629. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Leonidas M. Peppas; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1755). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary, H.R. 2635. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumako Egashira; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1756). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.2718. A bill for the relief of 
Enrique M. Orpilla; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1757). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2719. A bill for the relief of 
Philip Pugh, Sarah Liu Fugh, and John 
Fugh; with amendment (Rept. No. 1758). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2856. A bill for the relief of Jan J. 
Wojciechowski; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1759). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.2906. A bill for the relief 
of Kenji Kusumoto; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1760). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3157. A bill for the relief of 
Anny Scher; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1761). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.3382. A bill for the relief 
of Haruyo Takahashi; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1762). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R.3501. A bill for the 
relief of Takae Nomura; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1763). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3533. A bill for the relief of 
Charles H. Lin (also known as Lin Chao Hsi); 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 1764). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3774. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
David M. Ju; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1765). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 3778. A bill for the 
relief of Wong See Sun; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1766). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3810. A bill for the relief of Aldo 
Valessa; with cmendment (Rept. No. 1767). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3969. A bill for the relief of Franco 
Berardi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1768). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4001. A bill for the relief of Dr. Manuel 
Magtalis Geronimo and Dr. Rita Villaroman 
Geronimo; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1769). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 4128. A bill for the 
relief of Antonio and Francesco Lo Schiavo; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1770). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4157. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Helena Ginal, Sister Anna Szoldrska, 
Sister Anna Gluchowska, and Sister Bronis- 
lawa Szewczyk; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1771). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4326. A bill for the relief 
of Toshiko Nakamuta Takimoto and her 
minor son; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1772). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4458. A bill for the relief 
of Tibor Kalman Jalsoviczky; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1773). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4465. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Moniz McCracken; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1774). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. ; 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4466. A bill for the relief of Rahel Za- 
kar Peters; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1775). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 7460. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide disability- 
insurance benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON: . 

H.R. 7461. A bill to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 7462. A bill to provide that certain 
surplus property owned by the United States 
shall be offered for sale; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 7463. A bill authorizing vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport iron ore be- 
tween United States ports on the Great Lakes 
during 1952, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 
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By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 7464. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the initial phase of the Wa- 
shita River Basin reclamation project, Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Interior agd 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H.R. 7465. A bill to amend section 511 of 
the act of October 10, 1951 (the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, Public Law 165, of the 
82d Cong.), and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 7466. A bill to declare a policy with 
respect to the operation, management, or 
maintenance of airports by the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 7467. A bill granting a limited exemp- 
tion from income tax in the case of pensions 
and annuities received by widows and or- 
phans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 7468. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 and sec- 
tion 303 (c) of the act of October 12, 1949, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 7469. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 23, 1944, authorizing certain trans- 
actions by disbursing officers of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 7470. A bill providing that there shall 
be equal pay for equal work for women; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 7471. A bill to authorize the modern- 
ization and enlargement of the Mail Equip- 
ment Shops in Washington, D. C., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Cffice and Civil Service. 

H. R. 7472. A bill to exclude certain teach- 
ers, policemen, and firemen in the service of 
the Canal Zone Government from the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 7473. A bill to provide that individ- 
uals who have attained 70 years of age shall 
not be subject to the taxes imposed under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system, and to provide that the $50 work 
clause shall not apply in the case of work 
performed by such individuals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 7474. A bill to strengthen the law 
with respect to bribery and graft; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 7483. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the initial phase of the Washita 
River Basin reclamation project, Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. Con. Res. 207. Concurrent resolution 
condemning as unlawful the seizure by the 
President of the United States of the steel- 
producing facilities and the expenditure of 
Government funds pursuant thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 
H.R. 7475. A bill for the relief of Tetko 


Nanimatsu; to tr? Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. COLE of Kansas: 

H.R. 7476. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Lester Gairloff and Brigitte Gairloff; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H.R. 7477. A bill for the relief of Carol R. 

Gray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 7478. A bill for the relief of Otokichi 
Kawaratani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 7479. A bill for the relief of Marcelino 
C. Hortizuela; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 7480. A bill for the relief of Karen 
Elisabeth Lang and Juergen Michael Lang; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 7481. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Henry F. Aniszewski, deceased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 7482. A bill for the relief of Carl A: 
Annis, Wayne C. Cranney, and Leslie O. Yar- 
wood; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Aprit 10, 1952 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty and merciful Father, we 
would begin the day with Thee, conscious 
of our helplessness and of Thy supreme 
and sovereign power. As Thou hast 
given us life, so we implore Thee, 
strengthen us to regard it as a steward- 
ship and make us ready and willing for 
whatever service Thou wouldst have us 
to perform. 

We thank Thee for the sacrament of 
April beauty, for the glory of common 
things and the light of heaven upon our 
daily path. Help us so to live that we 
may find eternity in the midst of time, 
and that, walking the lighted way with 
pure intent to push out the bound- 
aries of Thy kingdom of love, we may 
hasten the universal reign of the Risen 
Redeemer on the earth. This Holy 
Week, realizing that a crown of thorns 
may glow with a splendor surpassing 
kingly coronets, we would bow at this 
altar set up in the midst of our national 
life, as from our hearts we say, 


“Nearer my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross that raiseth 
me.” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaR.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 9, 1952, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, 


April 10 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep. 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4902. An act to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1952 
Olympic games; 

H. R. 5282. An act to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 7230. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to make nontaxable cer- 
tain stock transfers made by insurance com- 
panies to secure the performance of obliga- 
tions; 

H.R. 7345. An act to exclude from gross 
income the proceeds of certain sports pro- 
grams conducted for the benefit of the 
American National Red Cross; 

H.R. 7391. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of July 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 242). 


The message also announced that the 
Eouse had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 423) to continue the effectiveness 
of certain statutory provisions until July 
1, 1952. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed, without amend- 
ment, to the following concurrent reso- 
lutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding funds for a study of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and related problems; and 

S. Con. Res. 64. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain expenditures by the Joint 


Committee on the Navajo-Hopi Indian Ad- 
ministration, 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 208) providing for 
adjournment of the House from April 10 
to 22, 1952, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


‘ LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Mis- 
souri River in South Dakota is under- 
going what engineers say is the greatest 
flood in modern history. The Governor 
of the State has asked that representa- 
tives of an appropriate committee, which 
is the Committee on Public Works, come 
to the State. Eighty percent of the busi- 
ness houses in the State capital are 
under 4 feet of water. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works has indicated that mem- 
bers may try to make a trip there next 
week, but has asked that I go as soon 
as possible. This may necessitate my 
absence from the Senate next week. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be excused 
from attending the sessions of the Sen- 
ate next week while I am absent on 
Official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EASTER RECESS OF HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 208, 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 10, 1952, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952. 


Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS OF DE- 
PARTMENTS OF POST OFFICE, 
TREASURY, AND JUSTICE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 424) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States relating to reorgani- 
zation plans of the Departments of Post 
Office, Treasury, and Justice, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1952, RELATING TO POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT — MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 425) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 

_with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 OF 
1952, RELATING TO BUREAU OF 
CUSTOMS OF DEPARTMENT OF 
TREASURY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 426) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4 OF 
1952, RELATING TO DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 427) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report on the state of the fi- 
nances of the Federal Government, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, which, 
with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


A petition and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the American Pipe & Construction Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., signed by William A. John- 
son, president, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prevent the seizure by the Gov- 
ernment of any industry; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Rock Creek, or 
Kah-Miit-Pah, Tribe of the Yakima Indian 
Nation, Rock Creek, Wash., protesting against 
the proposeé. construction of The Dalles 
Dam on the Columbia River; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. R. 6947. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1454). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 2564. A bill to amend the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1455); and 

H.R. 6101. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1456). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

§.3000. A bill for the relief of Marina 
Bernardis Zivolich and Mirko Zivolich; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 3001. A bill to amend the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance System to pro- 
vide insured aged persons and their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased insured per- 
sons, with insurance against the cost of hos- 
pitalization; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3002. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the organization of the Future 
Farmers of America; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cartson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENTON: 

§. 3008. A bill for the relief of Aristides 

Kendros; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WATKINS (for himself and 
Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 3004. A bill to facilitate the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the affairs 
of Indian tribes and bands and individual 
Indians that were under the jurisdiction of 
the former Grand Ronde and Siletz Agencies, 
Oregon; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Watkins when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
‘under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. WATKINS): 

8.3004. A bill to facilitate the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over Indian af- 
fairs in California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

S.3006. A bill -for the relief of Jakub 
Kahan; 

S. 3007. A bill for the relief of Jimmy Lee 
Davis; and 

S.3008. A bill for the relief of Karen 
Christene Eisen Murdock; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 3009. A bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion and survey by the Chief of Engineers 
with a view to ascertaining the causes of, 
and mitigating damages resulting from, 
high-water levels in the Great Lakes Basin; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S.3010. A bill for the relief of May Ling 

Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ECTON: 

8.3011. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that indi- 
viduals may elect not to receive old-age and 
survivors’ insurance coverage with respect 
to self-employment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED TERMINATION OF FED- 
ERAL SUPERVISION OVER AF- 
FAIRS OF CERTAIN INDIANS OF 
OREGON 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 
conjunction with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to facilitate 
the termination of Federal supervision 
over the affairs of Indian tribes and 
bands and individual Indians that were 
under the jurisdiction of the former 
Grand Ronde and Siletz Agencies, Oreg. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment, and a memorandum prepared by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, outlining 
the provisions of the bill, and the reasons 
for it, be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
and memorandum will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 3004) to facilitate the 
termination of Federal supervision over 
the affairs of Indian tribes and bands and 
individual Indians that were under the 
jurisdiction of the former Grand Ronde 
and Siletz Agencies, Oreg., introduced by 
by Mr. Watkins (for himself and Mr. 
ANDERSON), was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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The statement and memorandum pre- 
sented by Mr. Wartxrns are as follows: 
STATEMENT 


The proposed bill would provide for a 
termination of the Federal trust with respect 
to the real and personal property of Indian 
tribes and individual Indians that were un- 
der the jurisdiction of the former Grand 
Ronde and Siletz Agencies, Oreg., authorize 
the disposition of federally owned ad- 
ministrative sites and facilities established 
for their benefit, define the status of the 
Indians as unrestricted citizens, and termi- 
nate all Federal responsibility with respect 
to them except the responsibility the Federal 
Government assumes for its citizenry in gen- 
eral. The proposed bill is in accord with the 
policy of this Department and the Congress 
to terminate Federal supervision over In- 
dians and their property whenever they are 
able to manage their own affairs without spe- 
cial assistance. In my opinion, the Indians 
concerned have reached that goal. 

The Indians that were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the former Grand Ronde and Siletz 
Agencies comprise numerous small bands, 
tribes, groups, and individuals numbering 
about 2,100 individuals in all. They reside 
at scattered locations in Western Oregon be- 
tween the Cascade Mountain range and the 
Pacific Ocean, from the Columbia River in 
the North to the California border in the 
South. About 800 of the Indians maintain 
no tribal organization or affiliation and are 
not identified as tribal groups. Over 700 of 
the Indians are members of the Confederated 
Tribes of Siletz Indians, which are loosely or- 
ganized to carry on tribal functions. The 
remainder of over 500 individuals are organ- 
ized as the Confederated Tribes of the Grand 
Ronde Community under the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act os 1934. 

The Indians of western Oregon had their 
first contacts with the white man in the 
early 1800's when the large fur companies 
were active in the Pacific Northwest. Later 
encroachment of white settlers led to land 
disputes and warfare. Treaties were nego- 
tiated with practically all of the tribes dur- 
ing the decade 1850-1860. As a result of the 
treaty negotiations, the Coast Range Reser- 
vation, later known as the Siletz Reservation, 
containing 1,382,400 acres of land, was estab- 
lished in 1855 for the tribes that later be- 
came known as the Siletz Indians. Subse- 
quent executive orders and legislation, how- 
ever, made substantial reductions in the 
reservation area. By special acts in 1887 and 
1894 Congress provided, among other things, 
for the allotment in severalty of 47,716 acres, 
and reserved five timbered sections for tribal 
use. A total of 551 allotments were made. 
By the process of land cessions, issuance of 
patents in fee, and sales, most of the original 
reservation has passed into non-Indian own- 
ership, leaving only about 7,700 acres now 
held in trust for the Indians. About 5,000 
acres of this total are included in trust allot- 
ments to individual Indians, and except for 
a small area used for administrative sites the 
remainder is held in trust for the tribe, 

The Grand Ronde Reservation was estab- 
lished by Executive order on June 30, 1857, 
as a temporary reserve for holding Indians 
who came from the Willamette Valley and 
coastal locations until suitable homes could 
be found for them on the Coast Range 
Reservation. However, service facilities were 
estublished and 269 allotments comprising 
33,148 acres were made. The original reser- 
vation contained 59,759 acres, but most of 
it has now passed out of Indian ownership. 
About 1,300 acres remain in a trust status, 
of which somewhat less than 700 acres are 
individually allotted and the remainder is 
tribal land. Included in the tribal land 
category are 537 acres purchased under au- 
thorization of the Indian Reorganization 
Act in 1934. 
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The lands of the Indians of southwestern 
Oregon consist of about 8,300 acres of indi- 
vidual public domain allotments, plus 6.12 
acres at Empire, Oreg., donated to the tribes 
for use as a community center. No reser- 
vation was ever set aside for these Indians, 
as they were expected to locate on the Coast 
Range Reservation. However, for various 
reasons the Indians either did not locate 
there or subsequently returned to their for- 
mer homes, and upon the passage of the act 
of March 38, 1875, and the General Allotments 
Act of February 8, 1887, some of them were 
given individual allotments scattered over a 
wide area along the Pacific coast and in the 
Willamette Valley. About 300 trust allot- 
ments and homesteads were originally 
granted, but the number now held has dwin- 
died through cancellation, issuance of fee 
patents, and sale, to 60. 


Fund 


Tribal funds in U, 8, Treasury-- 
Other tribal funds 
Held for individuals_........ 


Siletz 
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the United 
States held in trust for the Indians as of 
November 30, 1951, the following sums of 
money, and the proposed bill would author- 
ize the distribution of the money to the 
tribes or the individual members of the 
tribes: 


In addition to trust lands, 


Southwest 
Oregon 


Grande Ronde 
Community 


$10, 835.53 | ‘$1, 136.01. 
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The bill would not apply to the distribu- 
tion of the judgments recovered by the Rogue 
River Tribe of Indians and the Alcea band of 
Tillamooks. The judgments total $2,637,- 
434.49, plus interest at 4 percent from the 
dates of judgment, and under section 4 of 
the Jurisdictional Act of August 26, 1935 (49 
Stat. 801, 802), these moneys may not be dis- 
tributed without specific appropriation by 
Congress. 

The Indians concerned have generally at- 
tained sufficient skill and ability to manage 
their own affairs without special Federal as- 
sistance. Through long association and 
intermarriage with their white neighbors, 
education in public schools, employment in 
gainful occupations in order to obtan a live- 
lihood, and dependence on public institu- 
tions for public services, the Indians have 
largely been integrated and assimilated into 
the white society. They participate with the 
white population in community activities 
such as parent-teacher meetings, they are 
members of labor unions, veterans’ organiza- 
tions and local political bodies, and they are 
accepted without discrimination. Many 
have lost their identity as Indians. 

Their primary source of income is fro:n 
wage work in the timber industry, but they 
are also engaged in farming, fishing, skilled 
trades, and other activities. While their in- 
come is not high, they are able to compete 
with whites on fairly equal terms. 

The services provided to the Indians by 
the Indian Bureau have been curtailed over 
the years and they are now confined pri- 
marily to the disbursement of money from 
individual Indian money accounts, assistance 
in timber sales, and hospitalization of a few 
Indians from time to time. Law and order 
responsibilities have already largely been 
assumed by local authorities. 

The bill in substantially its present form 
has been discussed at length with the various 
groups of Indians, and their reactions have 
been generally favorable. The Confederated 
Tribes of Siletz Indians adopted a resolu- 
tion on November 12, 1950, requesting the 
Federal Government to withdraw its super- 
vision, restrictions and services, and to ac- 
cord the Indians full citizenship rights. 
After consideration of the proposed bill, this 
same group passed a resolution on October 
7, 1951, endorsing the bill with the qualifi- 
cation that the tribes wished to be assured 
that the tribal timber land would be sold 
rather than patented in fee to the tribes. 
The proposed bill has been rephrased to 
provide that assurance. The Indians of the 


60, 211. 71 


1, 136. 01 | 214, 095. 87 


Grand Ronde community adopted a similar 
resolution on August 22, 1951, endorsing the 
proposed bill with the qualification that the 
bill should be amended to provide that “noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any Indian of any hunt- 
ing, fishing, or other right or privilege under 
Federal law, treaty or agreement.” The sub- 
stance of this amendment has been included 
in the proposed bill. While resolutions were 
not obtained from other groups in Western 
Oregon affected by the proposed bill, the 
general consensus was in favor of the bill. 

The proposed bill has been discussed with 
local State and county officials, and they gen- 
erally favor its enactment. Gov. Douglas 
McKay, of Oregon, addressed a letter to the 
area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Port- 
land, Oreg., on August 21, 1951, endorsing 
the bill and pledging the State’s support of 
the program. 


— 


MEMORANDUM RE PROPOSED BILL To FACILITATE 
THE TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION 
OVER THE AFFAIRS OF INDIAN TRIBES AND 
BANDS AND INDIVIDUAL INDIANS THAT WERE 
UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE FORMER 
GRAND RONDE AND SILETZ AGENCIES, OREGON 


1. Section 1 of the bill is a statement of 
purpose. The purpose of the bill is to provide 
for the termination of Federal supervision of 
all trust and restricted property, both real 
and personal, of Indians in western Oregon, 
to place such Indians in the same status as 
other citizens in the State, and to liquidate 
federally owned property used for the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs in that part of 
the State. 

2. Section 2 of the bill consists of defini- 
tions that are designed to eliminate the need 
for repeating long and awkward phrases 
throughout the bill. 

3. Section 3 of the bill provides for the ter- 
mination of Federal supervision over all tri- 
bal property, both real and personal, and for 
the liquidation of federally owned property 
used for the administration of Indian affairs 
in western Oregon. Subsection (a) relates to 
the real property of the tribes. Each tribe is 
given the option of taking title to tribal lands 
in a tribal capacity, or of requesting a sale of 
the lands and a distribution of the proceeds 
among its members, or of requesting the dis- 
tribution of the land itself among its mem- 
bers. Before electing to take title, however, 
the tribe must organize or incorporate in a 
form that will permit it to hold title to the 
land. If the tribe does not exercise one of its 
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options, the Secretary is authorized to make 
an equitable division of the land among the 
members of the tribe and to issue title to the 
individual members. This procedure insures 
that Indian lands will be retained in Indian 
ownership, either tribal or individual, unless 
the Indians themselves elect to have the land 
sold, 

Subsection (b) provides for the disposition 
of federally owned property, as distinguished 
from Indian property, that is now used for 
the administration of Indian affairs in west- 
ern Oregon and that will no longer be needed 
for that purpose when the withdrawal pro- 
gram is completed. Such property may be 
given to the Indians or to State or local agen- 
cies, or it may be sold and the proceeds de- 
posited to the credit of the Indians, or it 
may be retained in Federal ownership. 

Subsection (c) relates to the personal 
property of the tribes. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to give each tribe unrestricted title 
and control over its personal property, if the 
tribe is properly organized to assume such 
control, or to sell the personal property with 
the consent of the tribe, or to divide the 
property among the members of the tribe. 
No comparable provision is made with re- 
spect to the personal property of individual 
Indians because the Secretary has adequate 
authority under existing law. 

4. Section 4 of the bill provides for atermi- 
nation of Federal supervision over the lands 
of individual Indians. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to terminate the trust or to remove 
the restrictions without the application or 
consent of the individual Indian, but the 
rights of minors and individuals who are 
unable to conduct their own affairs without 
assistance must be protected by the appoint- 
ment of a guardian or by some other means. 

5. Section 5 of the bill authorizes any 
funds payable to a tribe or individual to be 
set off against any indebtedness due and 
owing to the United States. The section 
also provides that tribal property distributed 
to individual members of the tribe shall not 
be regarded as income under the Federal 
or State igcome tax laws. This is probably 
a restatement of existing law, but is desired 
by the Indians as a precautionary measure. 

6. Section 6 of the bill provides that when 
Federal supervision over all or substantially 
all the trust and restricted property of In- 
dians in western Oregon has been termi- 
nated, the Secretary must proclaim that fact 
and all tribes and individual Indians 
affected by the withdrawal program will have 
the same status under State law as other 
persons or citizens of the State and Federal 
laws applicable to Indians solely because of 
their status as Indians will no longer apply 
to them. The term Indian country is rede- 
fined to exclude land over which Federal 
supervision has been terminated and pro- 
claimed by the Secretary, notwithstanding 
the fact that it may technically continue to 
be within the boundaries of a reservation. 

7. Section 7 of the bill protects the rights 
of the Indians of western Oregon in any liti- 
gation pending under the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, their hunting, trapping and 
fishing rights, and leaves unchanged the 
provisions of law relating to the distribution 
of the judgment under the act of August 26, 
1935. 

8. Section 8 of the bill provides for the 
revocation of the charter issued to the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Grand Ronde Com- 
munity under the Indian Reorganization Act. 
The Confederated Tribes have requested the 
revocation in order that they may organize 
and function as a corporatior under State 
law. 

9. Section 9 of the bill gives the Secretary 
the authority to issue any rules and regu- 
lations that may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the act. These regulations 
will include, among other things, the method 
for determining membership in the tribes or 
the right to share in the distribution of 
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tribal property. In the case of tribes that 
have no formal organization or membership 
rolls, such regulations will be necessary. 


PROPOSED TERMINATION OF FED- 
ERAL SUPERVISION OVER INDIAN 
AFFAIRS IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins], I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to facilitate the 
termination of Federal supervision over 
Indian affairs in California. In conjunc- 
tion with the bills which the Senator 
from Utah and I have introduced today, 
I have a statement relative to the ter- 
mination of Federal supervision over In- 
dian affairs in California, and a memo- 
randum prepared by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, which I ask to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
and memorandum will be printed in the 
RecorpD.. The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 3005) to facilitate the ter- 
mination of Federal supervision over In- 
dian affairs in California, introduced by 
Mr. ANnvDERSON (for himself and Mr. Wat- 
KINS), was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The statement and memorandum pre- 
sented by Mr. ANDERSON are as follows: 

STATEMENT 


The proposed bill would provide for a 
definitive determination of the beneficial 
ownership of all Indian lands in California, 
for the issuance of fee patents to all such 
lands, coupled with a limited tax exemption 
and limited restrictions against alienation 
or encumbrance in some cases, for a deter- 
mination of the right to share in tribal prop- 
erty, for the disposition of federally owned 
administrative sites and facilities used for 
the administration of Indian affairs in the 
State, for the transfer of title to irrigation 
and water systems, for the cancellation of 
uncollectible irrigation and domestic water 
charges and other debts owed by the Indians 
to the United States, for a complete per 
capita distribution of the judgment in favor 
of the Indians of California, and for a ter- 
mination of all Federal responsibility to the 
Indians of California except the responsi- 
bility the Federal Government assumes for 
its citizenry in general. The Agua Caliente 
Band of Mission Indians would be excepted 
from the provisions of the act. 

The proposed bill is in accord with the 
policy of this Department and the Congress 
to terminate Federal supervision over In- 
dians and their property whenever they are 
able to manage their own affairs without 
special assistance. In my opinion, the In- 
dians concerned have reached that goal. 

In 1846 some 200 tribes and bands, come 
posed of more than 100,000 Indians, occu- 
pied approximately 75,000,000 acres of land 
in California. Under 18 treaties negotiafed 
by United States commissioners in 1852, the 
California Indians were to receive title to 
8,500,000 acres, but the United States Sen- 
ate, at the request of the California Legisla- 
ture, refused to ratify these treaties. Be- 
ginning in the 1860’s the surviving California 
Indians obtained the use of 687,000 acres of 
land by acts of Congress, Executive order, 
withdrawals, and a series of purchases estab- 
Nshing several small reservations and grant- 
ing individual Indians the right to take up 
homesteads on the public domain. This land 
is scattered through the foothills, moun- 
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tains, and deserts from the Mexican border 
to the Oregon line. 

California Indian trust lands totaled ap- 
proximately 630,561 acres as of June 30, 1950. 
The allotted lands consist of 1,077 public do- 
main allotments containing about 128,884 
acres and 2,469 allotments of reservation land 
containing about 57,421 acres. Of these 3,546 
separate tracts more than 2,500 are in an 
heirship status. The unallotted Indian trust 
land is distributed among 115 reservations 
and rancherias ranging from 15 acres to 104.- 
000 acres each, and totaling about 476,579 
acres. Most of the unallotted lands and 
nearly all of the public domain allotments 
are of low value, the exceptions being the 
Hoopa and the Tule River Reservations where 
important stands of commercial timber (in 
excess Of a billion feet) are located, having 
an estimated value in excess of $4,550,000, 
and the Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) Reser- 
vation, which is specifically exempted from 
this bill. They are largely dry grazing land 
of small carrying capacity located in the 
mountains or in the desert. Approximately 
3 percent of the total acreage is potentially 
irrigable. Water was applied to about 8,000 
acres in 1949 and the land produced crops 
with a value of $650,000. Some 1,200 fam- 
ilies depend on this water for the irrigation 
of fields, orchards, and gardens, and for stock 
water and domestic purposes. With full de- 
velopment of the water resources, more than 
20,000 acres could be irrigated. Only a few 
of the reservations, however, can support the 
resident Indian population by the effective 
use of the reservation resources. 

The total present fair market value of all 
Indian trust lands in California, exclusive of 
the Palm Springs and Coachella Valley In- 
dian holdings and exclusive of the timber 
values on the Hoopa and Tule River Reser- 
vations, does not exceed $9,000,000. This 
total is being reduced by the issuance of 
about 250 patents in fee each year, averaging 
between 80 to 160 acres each. 

The principal function served by a ma- 
jority of the reservations is the provision of 
homesites for the Indians. Most of the pres- 
ent occupants are old-age pensioners, persons 
who are employed off the reservation, either 
part or full time, and others who move about 
frequently. The number of people who gain 
a living entirely from reservation resources 
is very small, and almost without excepfion 
they are using much more than their legiti- 
mate share of reservation land or water. 
Where there is good agricultural land, it is 
broken up into uneconomic-sized allotments, 
and these are often fractionated through in- 
heritance to such a degree that no one de-~ 
rives any benefit from them. Except in iso- 
lated instances where land is leased to non- 
Indians, there is no case where an economic 
enterprise is carried on by the tribe. 

The State has a native Indian population 
of approximately 31,000, of whom about 7,000 
are full bloods. Approximately 11,000 of 
these Indians have an interest in or live on 
trust land. The remaining Indians have lit- 
tle if any contact with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. However, most of them are listed on 
the roll of California Indians made pursuant 
to the California Indians Jurisdictional Act 
of 1938 and share in the benefits of the judg- 
ment against the United States for $5,165,863, 
plus interest. 

There have been many intermarriages be- 
ti cen the Indian and non-Indian popula- 
tion. In 1910, 70 percent of the California 
Indians were full-blood. In 1930, the per- 
centage of full-bloods had dropped to 39.2 
percent as against an average of 59.4 percent 
for the Indian population of the United 
States as a whole. Assimilation has pro- 
ceeded at about the same rate among the 
Indians living on reservations and the In- 
dians who have no land and have been com- 
pelled to seek a livelihood in white villages 
and cities. The Indian population on Indian 
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reservations comprises less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the total State population. 

The right of Indian children to attend 
public educational institutions of the State 
was established in the 1920’s. In the early 
1930’s the Bureau discontinued all special 
Federal Indian schools in the State with the 
exception of Sherman Institute at Riverside, 
which is now operatec as a boarding school 
for Navajo and Papago children. Today all 
Indian children attend public schools re- 
gardless of whether their parents live on trust 
land or elsewhere. In the fiscal year 1951 
some 6,000 Indian children were enrolled in 
about 500 public schools of the State. Fed- 
eral aid was extended to 131 of these public 
schools with an enrollment of 2,625 Indian 
children, in the amount of $318,500. During 
the fiscal year 1947 approximately 354 Cali- 
fornia Indian children attended Federal non- 
reservation boarding schools. In the fiscal 
year 1951 this number was reduced to 168. 
The proportion of Indian children attend- 
ing public high schools is averaging only 
4 percent less than non-Indian children. 


The State welfare department has brought 
about nondiscriminatory acceptance by 
county welfare boards of all Indians quali- 
fied for social-security categorical assistance, 
old-age assistance, aid for dependent chil- 
aren, and aid for the blind. This resulted 
in payments to some 2,000 Indian social- 
security clients of more than $1,500,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1950. While the State 
and its subdivisions have accepted the full 
responsibility for social-security adminis- 
tration, they have not yet accepted similar 
responsibility in the field of general assist- 
ance to indigent Indians and the conserva- 
tion of Indian health. However, in 1950 wel- 
fare and relief in the State provided through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs amounted to 
only $48,969, with an average monthly load 
of about 72 general assistance cases and 8 
foster-home contracts. Public-health serv- 
ices to Indians through the medium of 
county public-health nursing and hospitali- 
gation contracts have been extended in a 
number of countries, and it is anticipated 
that by July 1, 1952, State-wide public health 
and service contracts will be completed with 
the State board of health. 

Two-thirds of the 24,000 Indians of Cali- 
fornia are estimated to fall in the lowest- 
income group of the State. They are ex- 
tremely poor. An analysis of the roll of all 
California Indians approved in 1933 showed 
that 58 percent of the heads of families 
owned property valued from zero to $500. 
The same analysis showed that 50 percent 
of the individual trust allotments were worth 
less than $500. Most of the Indians for whom 
the Bureau of Indians Affairs has any re- 
sponsibility make their living from itinerant 
seasonal labor on the farms and in the for- 
ests. During the winter the seasonal work- 
ers return to their homes on the trust lands 
of the reservations, rancherias, or public-do- 
main allotments, or to the larger towns and 
cities if they have no homes on trust lands, 

The proposed bill was distributed to most 
of the groups, bands, tribes, and associations 
of California Indians for their consideration 
and comment. Discussions were held with 
numerous tribes, bands, and groups of In- 
dians at meetings called specifically for that 
purpose. On the whole, the northern groups 
were generally more favorably disposed than 
those in the mission area. In the north at 
a number of locations the people were con- 
cerned about the absence of some language 
to preserve their hunting and fishing rights 
for at least a limited period. This attitude 
was also expressed at the meeting of the 
California Conference of Indians. Com- 
ments by the Indians were limited in num- 
ber, due to the efforts of some non-Indian 
leaders to speak on behalf of the Indians, 
reluctance of Indians to put their thoughts 
in writing, and general lack of interest. A 
summary of the opinions of the various 
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groups is as follows. A total 2,106 Indians 
representing 6 groups definitely favored the 
bill, 111 Indians representing 5 groups defi- 
nitely opposed it. At one meeting attended 
by approximately 150 representatives of 14 
reservations the Indians agreed that they 
desired to be unrestricted but felt that the 
bill was too complicated, would take too long 
to complete, and should not contain restric- 
tion against sale or incumbrance for In- 
dians over 60 years of age. One meeting of 
35 people representing two reservations was 
generally favorable to the bill, but no vote 
was taken. Two meetings attended by rep- 
resentatives of three tribes or communities 
considered the bill favorably, but indicated 
a desire for minor amendments. 

The 1951 Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia has memorialized Congress to dispense 
with any and all restrictions of California 
Indians. This resolution (Sen. S. Res. No. 
29, Chap. 123, Calif. Stat., May 18, 1951) 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“Whereas he—the American Indian—has 
grown in political and civic stature and un- 
derstanding so as to demonstrate by his 
conduct, both in war and in peace, that he 
is deserving of United States citizenship, 
without diminution, restriction, or exception 
whatever: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to dispense 
with any and all restrictions whatever their 
nature, whereby the freedom of the American 
Indian is curtailed in any respect, either a 
to governmental benefits, civil rights, or per 
sonal conduct.” 


MEMORANDUM RE PrRoposED Bitt To Facitr- 
TATE THE TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER INDIAN AFFAIRS IN CALIFORNIA 


1, Section 1 of the bill is a statement of 
policy and a statement of purpose. The 
policy of Congress is to terminate Federal 
supervision over Indian affairs in California. 
The purpose of this bill is to facilitate such 
termination of supervision insofar as trust 
and restricted property, both real and per- 
sonal, of Indians is concerned. Additional 
legislation may be required before complete 
supervision over Indian affairs may be termi- 
nated, but the need for additional legislation 
will be determined as the program proceeds. 

2. Section 2 of the bill consists of defini- 
tions that are designed to eliminate the need 
for repeating long and awkward phrases 
throughout the bill. 

8. Section 3 of the bill provides for a 
definition determination of the beneficial 
ownership of all Indian lands in California, 
Lands that are held by the United States for 
the use of a tribe and that are being used by 
the tribe or by one or more of its members 
on April 9, 1952, may be declared by the Sec- 
retary to be the property of the tribe. In 
the normal course of events the Secretary 
will make such a declaration. He is not re- 
quired to do so, however, because in the 
course of the negotations that must accom- 
pany a Federal withdrawal program the ad- 
visability of such a declaration in a par- 
ticular case may become questionable. The 
Secretary is given no alternative choice, how- 
ever, and if he refrains from declaring the 
land to be the property of the tribe addi- 
tional legislation will be required. 

In the case of lands that are held by the 
United States for the use of a particular 
tribe but that are not being used on April 
9, 1952, by that tribe or by one or mofe of 
its members, tue Secretary may, in his dis- 
cretion, declare the land to be the property 
of the tribe, of the Indians of California, or 
of the individual Indian who may be using 
the property on April 9, 1952. 

In the case of land held by the United 
States for the use of Indians in California 
without reference to tribal affiliation, the 
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Secretary may, in his discretion, declare the 
land to be the property of the Indians of 
California, or any individual Indian who may 
be using the land on April 9, 1952. 

Determinations of ownership under this 
section will resolve the controversy arising 
out of the fact that some of the lands in 
question were acquired with funds used for 
set-off purposes against the judgment re- 
covered by the Indians of California. 

4. Section 4 of the bill provides for the 
termination of Federal supervision over 
tribal lands. The tribe is given the option 
of taking title to the lands in a tribal ca- 
pacity, or of requesting a sale of the lands 
and a distribution of the proceeds among 
its members. Before electing to take title, 
however, the tribe must organize or incorpo- 
rate in a form that will permit it to hold 
title to the land. If the tribe does not exer- 
cise one of these two options, the Secretary 
is authorized to make an equitable division 
of the land among the members of the tribe 
and issue title to the individual members. 
This procedure insures that Indian lands will 


be retained in Indian ownership, either tribal 
or individual, unless the Indians themselves 
elect to have the land sold. 

In the case of lands held for the use of 
the Indians of California, as distinguished 
from some particular tribe, subsection (b) 
authorizes the Secretary to sell such lands 
and deposit the proceeds of sale to the credit 
of the account established for the Indians 
of California. 

When Indian lands include irrigation and 
domestic water systems, subsection (c) 
authorizes the Secretary to transfer title to 
the water systems to an organization organ- 
ized for that purpose, or to the owner of the 
land on which they are located, or to some 
third person in trust for the landowners 
who use the water systems. 

5. Section 5 of the bill provides for a 
termination of Federal supervision over the 
lands of individual Indians. The Secretary 
is authorized to terminate the trust or to re- 
move the restrictions without the applica- 
tion or consent of the individual Irian, but 
the rights of minors and individuals unable 
to conduct their own affairs without assist- 
ance must be protected by the appointment 
of a guardian or by other means. 

6. Section 6 of the bill provides for a 
limited tax exemption and for a limited re- 
striction against alienation or encumbrance 
in the case of individually owned land, and 
for a limited tax exemption in the case of 
tribally owned land. The land of each indi- 
vidual Indian owner will be exempt from 
taxation for at least 5 years after title to the 
land is vested in him. If the individual is 
less than 21 years of age the tax exemption 
will continue until he reaches the age of 21. 
If the individual is 50 years of age or older 
the tax exemption will continue for his life- 
time. The tax exemption would terminate 
in any event, however, if the individual dies 
or ceases to be the owner of the land. 

The land of an individual Indian who is 60 
years of age or older or who is devermined 
by the Secretary to be unable to conduct his 
own affairs without assistance is also subject 
to a restriction against alienation or encum- 
brance without the consent of some State 
agency, person, or organization. This provi- 
sion will protect the older group of Indians, 
who are most in danger of losing their land 
without an adequate substitute arrange- 
ment for meeting minimum subsistence 
needs, and will permit the Secretary to pro- 
tect the group of Indians who are clearly in 
need of such protection. The latter group 
will be kept to a minimum, however, and 
doubts about the competency of an indi- 
vidual will be resolved in favor of the indi- 
vidual. The restriction against alienation or 
encumbrance of the land, which is designed 
as a protective measure for the Indian own- 
er, will terminate automatically upon the 
death of the owner. The presumption is that 
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all subsequent owners will be in need of no 
special protection. 

In the case of land retained in tribal own- 
ership, the land will be exempt from taxa- 
tion for a period of 5 years, or until the tribe 
ceases to be the owner of the land. This will 
give the tribe a reasonable time within which 
to adjust its affairs in a manner that will 
permit it to assume the tax obligation im- 
posed upon all other groups. 

7. Section 7 of the bill provides for the dis- 
position of federally-owned property, as dis- 
tinguished from Indian property, that is now 
used for the administration of Indian affairs 
in California and that will no longer be 
needed for that purpose when the withdraw- 
al program is completed. Such property may 
be given to the Indians or to State or local 
agencies, or it may be sold and the proceeds 
deposited to the credit of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia, or it may be retained in Federal own- 
ership. If the cost of any of the property 
retained in Federal ownership or disposed of 
by gift to a non-Indian was set off against 
the judgment recovered by the Indians of 
California, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
required to credit such cost to the account 
of the Indians of California. This section 
is prospective in its operation, and will not 
apply to property disposed of prior to the 
date of the act. 

8. Section 8 of the bill provides for the 


cancellation of unpaid irrigation and *“domes- 
tic water charges and for the cancellation 
of other debts owing by the Indians to the 
United States. The withdrawal program 
cannot be completed until some arrangement 
is made with respect to such uncollectible 
debts. 

9. Section 9 of the bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary to give each tribe unrestricted title 
and control over its personal property, if the 
tribe is properly organized to assume such 
control, or to sell the personal property with 
the consent of the tribe, or to divide the 
property among the members of the tribe. 
No comparable provision is made with re- 
spect to the personal property of individual 
Indians, because the Secretary has adequate 
authoritv under existing law. 

10. Section 10 of the bill provides for the 
complete distribution in per capita payments 
of the judgment fund of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. Legislation is needed for this pur- 
pose because the jurisdictional act under 
which the judgment was obtained prohibits 
per capita payments without authorization 
from Congress. The judgment fund will 
include not only the amount of the original 
judgment pius interest that has accrued, 
but will also include credits to that fund 
by virtue of Federal use or disposition of 
property such as Sherman Institute, the cost 
of which was set off against the judgment 
fund. The section also permits a tribe, by 
a majority vote of the members entitled 
to receive per capita payments, to elect to 
receive as tribal funds the per capita shares 
payable to its members. 

11. Section 11 of the bill provides that 
when Federal supervision over all or sub- 
stantially all the trust and restricted Indian 
property in California has been terminated, 
the Secretary must proclaim that fact, and 
the Indians in California will have the same 
status under State law as any other person 
or citizen. The definition of “Indian coun- 
try” is also amended to include Indian lands 
in California even though they technically 
may remain within the boundaries of a 
reservation. 

12. Section 12 of the bill protects the 
rights of the Indians of California in any 
litigation pending under the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, and protects their hunt- 
ing, trapping, and fishing rights. 

13. Section 13 of the bill excepts the Agua 
Caliente (Palm Springs) Band of Mission 
Indians from the scope of the bill. Special 
legislation designed to meet the peculiar 
problems of these Indians will be necessary. 
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14. Section 15 of the bill gives the Secre- 
tary the authority to issue any rules and 
regulations that may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the act, including regu- 
lations prescribing the method for determin- 
ing membership in the tribe or the right to 
share in the distribution of tribal property. 
In the case of tribes that have no formal or- 
ganization or membership rolls, such regu- 
lations will be necessary. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNC- 


TIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURRAY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 7268) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 


ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2518) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO RE- 
STRICTION OF CERTAIN OPERA- 
TIONS OF PRIVATE CARRIERS BY 
MOTOR VEHICLE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted amendments in the na- 
ture of a substitute intended to be pro- 
posed by him ‘to the bill (S. 2362) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
restrict certain operations of private 
carriers by motor vehicle, and to re- 
strict the leasing of vehicles, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 4902. An act to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1952 
Olympic Games; 

H. R. 5282. An act to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 7230. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to make nontaxable 
certain stock transfers made by insurance 
companies to secure the performance of 
obligations; and 

H.R. 7345. An act to exclude from gross 
income the proceeds of certain sports pro- 
grams conducted for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican National Red Oross; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

H.R. 7391. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution to amend 


the Act of July 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 242) to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Chaplain (Colonel) Ivan Love- 
ridge Bennett, United States Army, for 
appointment as Chief of Chaplains, 
United States Army, and as Major Gen- 
eral in the Regular Army of the United 
States, which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Armed Services. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 


PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Address delivered by him on the subject of 
world peace. 

Address delivered by Senator FERGUSON be- 
fore the Republican State Convention held 
at Bangor, Maine, on March 28, 1952. 

Records pertaining to his voting record 
during the past few years. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him, and additional 
information, relative to Wisconsin school 
winners in Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Contest. 

By Mr. KERR: 

Address delivered by Hon. Paul A. Walker, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, on April 2, 1952, before thirtieth 
annual convention, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, Chicago, 
Tl. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Address delivered by Clarence Randall, 
president of the Inland Steel Co., regarding 
seizure of the steel mills by the Govern- 
ment. 

Article entitled “Hidden Taxes Get Biggest 
Bite of All From United States Families,” 
written by George Minot, and published in 
the Boston Herald of April 6, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article relating to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
published in Time magazine of April 7, 1952. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Article entitled “The New Television Age,” 
written by Benjamin J. Atlas, ard published 
in the April 7, 1952, edition of the New Re- 
public. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

Article entitled “One Way We Buy 
Friends—and Get Our Money Back,” pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1952. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Five editorials dealing with the President’s 
seizure of the steel industry. 

Article entitled “Dutch Better Off Under 
Free Prices,” published in the New York 
Times of March 26, 1952. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Statement by Senator BENTON, delivered 
in the course of a day-long discussion on 
Congress, its morality, responsibility, and 
opportunity, at the Fifth Education Confer- 
ence of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, Cleveland, Ohio, April 5, 1952. 
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PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. GREEN. Before we leave for the 
Easter recess I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to Pan-American Day 
which will be observed while we are away. 

During the past few years it has be- 
come traditional for the American Re- 
publics to set aside April 14 as a day of 
fraternity and recognition of our com- 
mon ideals in the Americas. At such 
time it is customary for the legislative 
bodies of the different republics to ex- 
change greetings and expressions of 
cordial friendship. Since 1947, the Con- 
gress of the United States has passed 
resolutions of this kind, which have been 
sent to our sister republics to the south. 
Because we are not to be in session next 
Monday, I take this occasion to raise 
the matter in the Senate now. 

Our relations with our southern neigh- 
bors are very close. We are associated 
with them militarily, politically, eco- 
nomically. We are joined to them in 
programs of mutual benefit. 

At the Ninth International Conference 
of American States held at Bogota be- 
tween March 30 and May 2, 1948, the 
United States and the Latin American 
Republics pledged their friendship by 
joining in a Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of the American States. In this 
way the 21 republics bound themselves 
into a regional community so that they 
might mutually defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity and their in- 
dependence; make stronger the ties that 
join them; find new ways of satisfactory 
cooperation; and work together for an 
order of peace and justice. 

In the treaty of Rio de Janeiro of Sep- 
tember 2, 1947, the 21 American repub- 
lics made it clear to the world that they 
would defend this hemisphere against all 
aggression. There they resolved upon, 
and they have since begun to take steps 
to insure, the military security of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Fresh in all our memories is the fight- 
ing valor of the soldiers of the Republic 
of Colombia who have joined our men 
and who have distinguished themselves 
on the battlefields of Korea. 

The bilateral military assistance 
agreements which we have signed this 
year with Ecuador, Cuba, Peru and 
Brazil are further proof of solidarity in 
the present period of world crisis. None 
of us will forget that the solidarity of 
this hemisphere has already stood the 
test of two World Wars. 

This interdependence of the Americas 
underlies our mutual cooperation in all 
the ways of peace for all the ends of 
peace. 

I should like to submit a resolution 
for the consideration of the Senate. I 
understand that a similar resolution is 
being presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I ask unanimous consent 
for immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk so that 
greetings of the Senate may go to the 
legislatures of the 20 sister republics of 
the hemisphere. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 303) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas April 14, 1952, will mark the sixty- 
second anniversary of the Pan American 
Union, the core around which has developed 
in vigorous growth the Organization of 
American States, nourished by the sense of 
solidarity and the common aspirations of 
the republics of this hemisphere; and 

Whereas the legislatures of our twenty-one 
American Republics have traditionally ob- 
served April 14 as Pan-American Day; and 

Whereas the Senate through individual 
members and as a body of the whole has re- 
peatedly demonstrated its recognition of the 
fact that inter-American cooperation, under- 
standing and friendship, transcending limi- 
tations at once of partisan politics and of 
narrow nationalistic concepts, is expedient 
for the peace and progress of all our peoples: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate extend its greet- 
ings of most cordial friendship and highest 
regard to the representative bodies of each 
of the other American states on the occasion 
of Pan-American Day, in recognition of our 
common purpose to achieve the goal of soli- 
darity through voluntary cooperation in mu- 
tual freedom and good will. 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed through appropriate channels to 
the legislatures of the other American states 
and to the Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to ask my col- 
league from Rhode Island a question. 

I heartily agree with the substance of 
the resolution, as I have heard it read, 
namely, that there should be greater 
friendship between the various nations 
of this hemisphere, and that they should 
join in celebrating this day. However, 
does not the Senator from Rhode Island 
agree with me that we, as one free na- 
tion, and as a member of that group, 
should take every step, as should all the 
other nations of this group, to see to it 
that there is no infiltration or spreading 
of totalitarian or communistic forms of 
government among any of the republics, 
regardless of where they are? It seems 
to me that is a very important question 
to consider in the adoption of any such 
resolution as this. 

Mr. GREEN. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I believe 
that the adoption of the resolution at 
this time would tend to accomplish that 
purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
we all have the utmost good will toward 
other nations in this hemisphere. We 
all want to spread good will. On the 
other hand, in spreading good will we do 
not want to tolerate for a moment some 
of the things being done in certain pan- 
American countries today. 

Mr. GREEN. That is quite true. The 
resolution does not express approval of 
all the things which all those nations 
have done. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
about 3 minutes in relation to Pan- 
American Day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin may proceed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise in 
tribute to the 1952 celebration of Pan- 
American Day which is being observed 
today. Never before has there been, I 
believe, greater realization for the need 
of continuing unity of the 21 American 
Republics than today. 

It has been said that great interna- 
tional crises serve to cement the bonds 
of unity between men of good will. So, 
today, confronted by the grave Commu- 
nist challenge to man’s freedom, the good 
neighbors of the Western Hemisphere 
join their hands and hearts in friend- 
ship and in common aspiration, 

FRONTIERS OF OPPORTUNITY 


In all this world there is no continent 
with wider frontiers of opportunity than 
the Western Hemisphere. When I think 
of all the lands below the Rio Grande, 
there come to mind the magnificent 
opportunities there. I think of the great 
potentialities for groups, for the peoples 
and leaders of those countries, and for 
their friends and neighbors—economic, 
political, social, and spiritual poten- 
tialities. 

I think, too, very frankly, of the tre- 
mendous human needs of those lands— 
the need for an increased standard of 
living, the need for humble folks to real- 
ize their birthright—ever greater dig- 
nity, a fuller stomach, better education, 
better health, better housing, and an im- 
proved way of life. 

When I think of the hinterlands of 
Latin America, rich with resources, and 
with the greatest resource of all—the 
human resource—I draw the parallel of 
the United States, whose frontiers served 
as a challenge to bold, far-sighted men 
and women of all the world. 

ONLY SURFACE SCRATCHED 


We have only scratched the surface 
of the needs and opportunities of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

What is the recipe for our continued 
mutual success? It is the same recipe 
which has helped produce pan-Ameri- 
can unity: Common faith, good will, a 
spirit of mutual respect, unity of policy. 

Yes, we need cooperation and collab- 
oration. We need unity of effort if this 
hemisphere is to truly become the new 
Eden for mankind. 

POINT 4 SUPPLEMENTED BY PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


One of the great instruments for pan- 
American unity has been the program 
for inter-American technological devel- 
opment through point 4, the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, and pred- 
ecessor organizations. 

On the other hand, by far the greatest 
single factor in our American view to 
accomplish further improvement in the 
lot of the average man of Latin Ameri- 
can nations, is by continued develop- 
ment through American free enterprise. 
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Some six billion United States dollars 
are currently invested by American 
corporations in Latin America and many 
billions more stand ready to be invested, 
assuming a psychology of confidence on 
the part of American investors. Such 
confidence can only come about by firm 
assurances of good will and assurances 
of the sanctity of contract. 

The other day Mr. Leslie Gould, finan- 
cial editor of the New York Journal- 
American, rightly wrote that the great- 
est single secret of United States prog- 
ress is the creation of an atmosphere— 
politically, economically helpful for pri- 
vate investment and rrivate risk taking. 
Mr. Gould, a keen observer of the finan- 
cial scene, quoted the words of the emi- 
nent Mr. George A. Sloan, who wrote: 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
fact that the foundation of international 
trade lies in the respect of contractual agree- 
ments. 


Mr. Sloan frankly pointed out that: 

We could have much inore of this if our 
State Department would show more interest 
in urging foreign governments to uphold the 
sanctity of contracts and otherwise help re- 
move the obstacles to private international 
investments. 


I for one have also constantly stressed 
these points, and will continue, to do so. 
Too often, American investors have been 
left out in the cold by their own Govern- 
ment. 

Let me speak further candidly and say 
that in South America, as the people of 
those lands recognize and as we humbly 
and respectfully feel, there is great and 
continued need for the larger liberation 
of individuals. How? Through freedom 
of enterprise and the other traditional 
freedoms which we have come to associ-~ 
ate with the North American way of life. 

WE RESPECT DIVERSITY 


We will, however, never attempt to 
remold South American lands in a 
northern American image. On the con- 
trary, we recognize the well-justified 
pride of these lands in their own ancient 
cultures, their own fine traditions, their 
own customs and attitudes toward life. 
We are proud of this inter-American di- 
versity. We do not believe in dictated 
unity, but we do believe in certain com- 
mon principles of freedom. 

PAN-AMERICANISM BIPARTISAN 


Today, our memory goes back to all 
the noble American leaders and common 
folks who have helped to contribute to 
pan-American unity, to men and women 
in our own land of Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Parties—because this is, of 
course, a nonpartisan issue. It was 
James G. Blaine, who was Secretary of 
State, issued the call to the first Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
on behalf of President William Henry 
Harrison. In the course of the years, 
great American names have been associ- 
ated with this cause: Elihu Root, Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, and Cordell 
Hull, and a great many names of Latin- 
American statesmen. 

CONCLUSION—THE UNITY OF HEARTS 

We need Latin America today, and 
Latin America needs us. We need their 
friendship, as they need ours. 
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We need strategic materials from them 
as well as the many crops unique to their 
lands. They, in turn, need American 
skill, know-how, and the industrial tools 
developed by our free enterprise genius. 
We need continued collaboration with 
them in the improvement of our regional 
community under the U. N. Charter. We 
need common military planning for de- 
fense with them. We need common ac- 
tion against Red trouble-makers in our 
respective midst. 

But all the dollars and pesos, all the 
guns and tanks, all the conferences in 
the world do not matter as much as the 
unity of human hearts above and below 
the Rio Grande. 

Understanding is the basic ingredient 
for the pan-American recipe; under- 
standing which will overcome petty is- 
sues as they arise; understanding and 
trust. 

I salute our neighbors of this hemi- 
sphere. I pray that we will ever be one 
in our thinking. I salute Pan-American 
Day. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 min- 
utes on the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
dealing with Pan-American Day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
being Pan-American Day, I think it is 
appropriate at this time to take cog- 
nizance of the cordial relations existing 
between the United States and our 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Western Hemisphere has seen 
many cruel wars since Columbus first 
set foot on its soil—wars of conquest, 
annexation and independence; border 
clashes, armed interventions and civil 
wars. But a study of new-world history 
points to one inescapable fact: We 
Americans have enjoyed peace longer 
and more often than the peoples of any 
other part of the earth. What is more, 
as war becomes more frequent, wide- 
spread and destructive in other areas of 
the world, the Americas have shown an 
unmistakable tendency to outlaw war 
in their relations with each other and 
resolve all their differences by peaceful 
means. It is especially fitting that on 
Pan American Day we should rejoice in 
the peace which we enjoy in our hemi- 
sphere, and understand how and why it 
has been achieved. 

One of the first positive efforts toward 
Inter-American cooperation came from 
the great South American liberator, 
Simon Bolivar, who wrote in 1815: 

I desire more than anybody else to see the 
formation in America of the greatest Na- 
tion in the world, not so much as to its 
extension and wealth as to its glory and 
freedom. -* * * How beautiful it would 
be if the Isthmus of Panama should come 
to be to us what the Isthmus of Corinth 
was to the Greeks! May God grant that some 
day we may have the happiness of install- 
ing there an august Congress * * * to 
discuss and study the high interests of 
peace with the nations of the other three 
parts of the world. 


As the great liberator strived for free- 
dom in South America, so did many 
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others before him. One of the great, 
though relatively unknown, presursors of 
South American independence was an 
extraordinary man by the name of 
Francisco de Miranda who, throughout 
his lifetime—1750-1816—struggled to 
free the people-of his continent from the 
yoke of Spanish tyranny. Miranda, who 
has been described as a world citizen, 
was a profound student of European cul- 
ture, the confidant of William Pitt the 
younger, a general officer in the army of 
revolutionary France, a leader of the 
South American patriots, the favorite of 
Catherine the Great of Russia, and one 
of the most widely traveled men of his 
times. Our good friend, the Reverend 
Doctor Joseph F. Thorning, who de- 
livered the prayer today in the House 
of Representatives, has written an ac- 
count of the life of this great Venezuelan 
entitled “Miranda: World Citizen.” It 
is being published this month by the 
University of Florida Press. 

Many other leaders after Simén Boli- 
var dreamed of an international organi- 
zation of American States which would 
serve to achieve an order of peace and 
justice among themselves, as well as to 
preserve their territorial integrity and 
independence. However, it was not un- 
til 1889 that Bolivar’s dream began to 
flower. The first international confer- 
ence of American States was called in 
Washington in response to the desire of 
the people of all the Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere to work together 
for their mutual benefit. Just as Amer- 
icans had pioneered in many aspects of 
the democratic way of life, they also 
pioneered in one field of international 
life, that is, a system of collective se- 
curity in which all States share the re- 
sponsibility for the establishment and 
maintenance of law among nations. 
This past year has witnessed yet an- 
other great step toward international 
peace and security. In December of last 
year a hemisphere-wide treaty designed 
to maintain the peace and security of 
the 21 American Republics and pro- 
viding for cooperative action in all 
fields came into force. The treaty, 
known as the Bogota Charter, became 
the basic operating document of the 
Organization of American States at a 
special ceremony at the Pan American 
Union when Colombia deposited the 
fourteenth ratification. Ratification by 
two-thirds of the 21 American nations 
that signed the treaty at the Inter- 
American Conference at Bogota in 1948 
was necessary before it could become 
effective. 

And so it is today that we celebrate 
Pan-Americar. Day—the Day of the 
Americas. Its purpose is to bring to 
mind the spirit of peace and justice, in- 
dependence, unity and cooperation that 
joins the Republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere in one great continental com- 
munity, and to stress their political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural ties. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT IN 
CONNECTION WITH SEIZURE OF 
STEEL PLANTS 
Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 

imous consent that I may be permitted 
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to address the Senate for not more than 
3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, this I must 
say about the steel plants seizure speech 
which was made by the President of the 
United States over press and radio fa- 
cilities on Tuesday evening, April 8, 1952. 

Once I sat in a German audience and 
listened to Hitler scream at the world 
that he would change the course of his- 
tory for a thousand years. In years gone 
by, I have stood beneath balconies in 
Rome to witness the harangues of Mus- 
solini as he appealed to the basest pas- 
sions of man. On other occasions I have 
been exposed to the demagogic utter- 
ances of tyrants both military and ci- 
vilian. Until Tuesday night, I had 
thought that those to whom I have made 
reference were supreme as having no 
peers in their efforts to despoil and de- 
stroy liberty and freedom. Because of 
what our President said on Tuesday 
night, I have been required to change 
my own listing of those to whom fact 
and reason is as nothing, because preju- 
dices, venom, and invective are the more 
powerful weapons to be employed in urg- 
ing class warfare. In my considered 
opinion, no American has ever done a 
greater disservice to his Nation than did 
the President of the United States on 
Tuesday last. His only objective was to 
cause dissension, turmoil, and class con- 
flict throughout America. This he did 
superbly. For doing so, I shall never 
forgive him. 

The President of the United States has 
become a class and group partisan in 
the very worst sense of that word. As 
an American I shudder because of the 
evil consequences which will flow inev- 
itably from the cruel and senseless at- 
tack which the President launched 
against the management side of indus- 
try. That labor is to benefit temporarily 
from the stacked and marked deck which 
the President gave to them on Tuesday is 
quite beside the point. What an arro- 
gant, uninformed, and dictatorial Chief 
Executive has done to the house of in- 
dustry, he can and will do to the house 
of labor. The President who speaks of 
peace and unity makes a mockery of both 
by his intemperate appeal to man’s self- 
ishness and greed. National unity will 
ever be impossible of achievement when 
the head of our Government maliciously 
seeks only to separate and divide the 
groups in this Nation who collectively 
must bargain and work together for the 
common welfare if we are to survive. 

Because of the President’s conduct, I 
pray that his successor, be he Democrat 
or Republican, will devote himself mainly 
to a continuing attempt to undo the al- 
most irreparable damage which was cre- 
ated when an American Chief Executive 
played class against class to further his 
selfish, sordid ends. 


RESEARCH IN ANIMAL DISEASE 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 minutes with reference to a 
resolution which has been submitted, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. CaIn] discussed a matter of se- 
rious need on this floor. I refer to the 
need of further funds and facilities for 
research in farm animal diseases and 
epidemics, especially the dread foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Recently there was a serious outbreak 
of this disease in Saskatchewan, a few 
miles north of our border. Cattlemen 
all over our great cattle-producing and 
feeding areas are fearful of what might 
happen if it cannot be contained and 
stamped out in the Canadian Province. 
No one can tell where it will appear next 
in the Dominion to the north of us, or 
even in our own country. 

Less than 25 years ago there was suf- 
fered our first great outbreak of this dis- 
ease in the California area. It cost 
millions of dollars at that time. I am 
sure it is a fair statement to make that if 
we had had at’that time established, 
staffed, and pushed an animal-disease 
laboratory, somewhere down the line 
scientific men probably would have dis- 
covered a preventive and cure, whereas 
now we must rely on quarantine, isola- 
tion, or on destroying the infected or 
probably infected animals by the thou- 
sands. These methods are too dangerous 
to be relied upon in lieu of the protection 
we should huve. We should take steps 
immediately to find methods of control 
and cure rather than rock along with 
methods of eradication that could prove 
nationally disastrous. 

The Senator from Washington has 
submitted a resolution which will receive 
the attention of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of this body. That resolution 
calls for prompt consideration of re- 
search facilities in this field. 

I think this is a most important step 
forward, and a much-needed approach. 

When we consider that our efforts in 
Mexico to stamp out this disease in order 
to protect our border and cattle within 
our own country cost us more than 
$120,000,000, the sum required to build 
and equip a laboratory to discover ways 
and means to control and cure this 
malady would be small indeed. 

We should add to the research funds 
of the Agriculture Department. We have 
not#een at all generous in this regard in 
the past. 

Mr. President, I can conceive quickly 
no better way to get value received for 
our taxpayers’ money than to increase 
appropriations for research. We seem 
to be willing to spend hundreds of 
millions—yes, billions of dollars in other 
sections of the world for many less wor- 
thy ventures, in my judgment, and Iam 
hopeful that this year, before Congress 
adjourns, we can make it possible to 
build and equip the type of laboratory 
proposed in the resolution of the Senator 
from Washington. 

It is somewhat shocking to note that 
agriculture now has less Federal research 
support than it had 10 years ago. It is 
hard to understand why this is so. It is 
not too late to right this short-sighted 
policy even in the face of a drive for 
economy in government. In the end re- 
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search facilities in the field of animal 
diseases and the good results which 
would follow could prove to be economy 
on a vast scale. 

I want the Senator from Washington 
and other Senators who are desirous of 
supporting research to know I shall do 
all in my power to assist in the program. 


HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS FOR 
BENEFICIARIES OF FEDERAL OLD- 
AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], I introduce 
a bill to amend the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system to provide 
insured aged persons and their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased insured 
persons, with insurance against the cost 
of hospitalization. 

The bill (S. 3001) to amend the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system 
to provide insured aged persons and their 
dependents, and survivors of deceased in- 
sured persons, with insurance against the 
cost of hospitalization, introduced by Mr. 
Morray (for himself and Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), was read twice by its title, and 
referred. to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
about 2 minutes in regard to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Montana may proceed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
just introduced a bill which I believe 
should have the support of all who are 
interested in increasing the security and 
improving the health of our population, 
especially of the older people. 

This bill would add a new benefit to 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. It would provide hos- 
pitalization benefits for aged, widowed, 
and orphaned beneficiaries of the insur- 
ance system. It would also provide these 
benefits for other aged persons who are 
fully insured but are still at work and 
their dependents. It would not call for 
any increase in taxes; nor would it call 
for any increase in social-security con- 
tributions. 

The new benefit would take the form 
of payments from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund: to hospitals 
which furnish services to these persons. 
The payments would be made through 
State-administered plans and, if the 
States so decided, through the agency 
of voluntary nonprofit health-insurance 
plans. 

We now have in this country a sound 
and efficient national system of social in- 
surance. The enactment of the 1950 
amendments greatly strengthened this 
program and gave increased security to 
most of our population. 

When adopting the 1950 amendments, 
the Congress recognized that it was tak- 
ing only the immediate and most urgent 
steps. There still remain serious gaps 
in protection against major econcmic 
risks. So long as these gaps remain, our 
national insurance pregram fails to ful- 
fillits purpose. All Members of the Con- 
gress know from their personal con- 
tacts and from their mail that lack of 
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insurance protection against hospital 
costs is one of the major gaps. The 
amendment I am proposing is urgently 
needed to make our social-insurance 
system more adequate. 

For older people and for widows and 
orphans, protection against hospital 
costs would be especially valuable. For 
most beneficiaries of our insurance sys- 
tem, the monthly cash benefits are the 
only source of income on which they can 
count with any assurance. This de- 
pendence on benefit income means that 
the adequacy of the insurance benefit is 
all important. 

The 1950 amendments provided for 
substantial increases in the insurance 
benefits. However, even with these sub- 
stantial increases, the average monthly 
payment today is only about $42 for all 
retired beneficiaries, $70 for an aged 
couple, $36 for an aged widow, and $90 
for a widow with two children. Obvi- 
ously such benefit payments are scarcely 
sufficient to meet day-to-day expenses. 
They are entirely inadequate to cover the 
costs of serious illness, especially among 
the aged who as a group have higher- 
than-average sickness rates. 

A recent survey of aged couples re- 
ceiving insurance benefits showed that 
on the average they spend $160 for medi- 
cal care in a year. One-fourth of these 
couples spend between $200 and $1,600. 
Few of them have substantial assets to 
meet medical and hospital expenses of 
this size. Nor should those who have 
managed to accumulate some resources 
for the purpose of supplementing small 
retirement incomes be compelled to ex- 


haust these assets on a catastrophic ill- 


ness. Without these supplements from 
savings, many find themselves with in- 
sufficient income to meet the barest 
necessities of life. They become de- 
pendent on relatives, friends, or chari- 
table agencies; or they are forced to ask 
for public assistance. This defeats one 
of the main purposes of the social-insur- 
ance system. It frustrates the congres- 
sional intent that contributory social 
insurance shall minimize Federal, State, 
and local expenditures for public assist- 
ance. 

My bill to provide hospitalization in- 
surance strikes at one of the main rea- 
sons why incomes of beneficiaries are 
inadequate. Hospital expenses alone— 
not counting medical, surgical, and other 
bills—average about $125 or $150. Among 
those 65 years of age or over the cost is 
nearer $225 per hospitalized case because 
among such persons the average hospital 
stay is longer than among younger peo- 
ple. With an average this high—and 
with some cases costing several times the 
average—a hospitalized illness can mean 
financial disaster for people living on 
insurance benefits. The hospital bill 
alone can use up the benefit checks in- 
tended to pay for food, shelter, clothing, 
and all other necessities for many 
months. 

A study made for our Subcommittee on 
Health found that about one-half of the 
people of the United States have some 
insurance against hospital costs—under 
Blue Cross or other nonprofit contracts 
and under group or individual insurance 
company policies. But among the aged 
the proportion with some insurance is 
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very much less; it is probably not over 
15 percent, in contrast to 50 percent 
among people of all ages. Many insur- 
ance plans and companies do not insure 
older people. Others insure them, but 
only if they are members of employed 
groups. Some insure them at average 
premiums, but only by excluding pre- 
existing diseases or diseases likely to oc- 
cur at the higher ages, or by sharply 
limiting the amount of insurance liabil- 
ity. These practices are not surprising, 
in view of the higher sickness rates in the 
higher ages of life. 

Thus, older people, with more than 
average need for hospital care, have less 
than average opportunity, as well as less 
than average financial resources, to buy 
insurance. The net result, as I have al- 
ready indicated, is that they have much 
less private insurance protection than 
does the population as a whole. The 
widows and orphans who would be cov- 
ered by my bill are in a similar predica- 
ment. 

I have pointed out that my bill would 
provide hospitalization benefits for per- 
sons 65 years of age or over who, though 
insured, are still at work. One reason 
for including them has already been 
mentioned—the lack of opportunity for 
older people in general to obtain private 
insurance. Other reasons for this im- 
portant provision in the bill derive from 
the retirement and reemployment pat- 
terns of American workers. Most elderly 
workers retire only when they become 
disabled or are laid off by their employ- 
ers. Many who retire return to work 
later; and some shift back and forth be- 
tween the insurance rolls and paid em- 
ployment. 

It is to the advantage of both the older 
workers and the whole national econ- 
omy that they should continue in pro- 
ductive employment as long as they can 
and want to do so. They should not 
have to leave their jobs and claim cash- 
retirement benefits in order to obtain 
the hospitalization benefit. Indeed, as 
a practical matter of administration, 
eligibility for the hospitalization benefit 
could not be restricted to those who are 
actually receiving cash benefits in a 
particular month. 

My bill, therefore, would make the 
hospitalization benefit available equally 
to those who are at work, though in- 
sured for retirement benefits, and to 
those who are receiving the monthly 
cash benefits. ‘Thus insured workers 
would not have to retire first in order to 
obtain this benefit. On the contrary, 
the new benefit would help them get 
hospital care more promptly and to re- 
turn to their jobs as soon as they are 
recovered. 

There is still another reason for mak- 
ing these persons eligible for hospitali- 
zation benefits. ‘They should be pro- 
tected against the danger that an ex- 
pensive illness will greatly reduce or 
even wipe out savings intended to sup- 
plement their small retirement benefits. 

The bill proposes to pay for compre- 
hensive but not unlimited hospital serv- 
ices. The insurance system would pay 
the full cost incurred for hospital care 
in semiprivate accommodations, with a 
limit of 60 days’ careina year. It would 
not pay for care in Federal hospitals, in 
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tuberculosis or mental hospitals, or in 
institutions which furnish primarily 
domiciliary or nursing care, nor would 
it reimburse for other hospitalization 
provided at public expense, except when 
admission depends on a means test. 
This last provision means that the in- 
surance system would pay for the hos- 
pital care of public-assistance recipients 
who are insured. 

All qualified hospitals, except the kinds 
that are specifically excluded, would be 
entitled to participate in the program 
and to be paid for services furnished to 
insured persons. 

The bill defines “hospital services” to 
cover those which are customarily fur- 
nished by a hospital to its bed patients. 
In does not include physician services, 
except those generally furnished by hos- 
pitals as an essential part of hospital 
care for bed patients. Admission to the 
hospital would, of course, require refer- 
ral by the physician, except in emer- 
gency cases. Free choice of a hospital 
would be preserved. Thus, the hospital- 
ization benefits would not affect or in- 
terfere with the customary relations 
among patients, physicians, and hos- 
pitals. 

The bill specifically prohibits any su- 
pervision or control over the details of 
administration or operation of any par- 
ticipating hospital or over the selection, 
tenure, or compensation of its personnel. 

The bill proposes to utilize both the 
national administrative machinery of 
old-age and survivors insurance and the 
decentralized machinery of State agen- 
cies. 

Agreements with hospitals, and pay- 
ments to them, would be made by the 
States, and preferably by the State pub- 
lic health agencies. States that enter 
into an agreement to administer the pro- 
gram would act as agents of the Federal 
Government. The Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator would be authorized to per- 
form the over-all administrative func- 
tions only in States that do not effect 
agreements to act as agents of the na- 
tional insurance system. However, I 
assume that such Federal administra- 
tion would not be necessary because I 
expect that all States would participate 
in the program. 

Each State would have the right to 
utilize the services of nonprofit organi- 
zations, such as Blue Cross plans, that 
operate voluntary insurance plans in- 
volving reimbursement agreements with 
hospitals. The old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund would reimburse 
States and voluntary organizations for 
necessary administrative costs, as well as 
for payments to hospitals. 

The administration of hospitalization 
benefits would utilize the present system 
of insurance wage records, the proce- 
dures for determining eligibility, and 
similar resources. These extra adminis- 
trative costs would be relatively small. 

It is estimated that in 1953 about 
7,000,000 persons would be eligible for 
hospitalization insurance benefits. Of 
these, about 5,700,000 will be receiving 
monthly benefits; and about 1,400,000 
will be fully insured workers who are 
still at work and their qualified de- 
pendents. Of the 7,000,000 total, about 
5,600,000 will be persons 65 years of age 
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or over; and about 1,500,000 will be 
younger mothers and children. 

Hospitalization in the non-Federal 
general hospitals of the United States 
averages, for all ages, about 1 day of 
hospital care per person a year. The 
cost estimates for my bill assume that 
the 5,600,000 eligibles age 65 and over 
will have, on the average, from 2 to 
2.5 days of reimbursable hospital care 
a year; the 380,000 younger adults and 
the 1,100,000 children under 18 will 
average about 1% days, respectively. 
The average cost of a day of reimburs- 
able hospital care in 1953 is estimated 
at $15. 

At the beginning in 1953, the total cost 
of hospitalization benefits, including 
payments to hospitals and all admin- 
istrative costs, would probably be at an 
annual rate of about $200,000,000. 

In 1953 taxable wages and self-em- 
ployment income under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, with the present $3,600 
limit on the amount that is subject to 
social-security taxes, are expected to 
equal about $140,000,000,000. Thus, the 
initial annual cost of the hospitalization 
benefits—$200,000,000—would be  be- 
tween one-tenth and two-tenths of 1 
percent of taxable earnings. This cost 
will increase as more persons become 
eligible; it may rise to two-tenths or 
possibly three-tenths of 1 percent in 
future years. If hospital costs change 
by reason of price or wage changes, the 
cost of hospitalization insurance as a 
percent of taxable earnings will prob- 
ably be unaffected because taxable earn- 
ings will probably change similarly. 

The full cost of my proposed hospital- 
ization-insurance plan can be paid out 
of social-security contributions in fu- 
ture years as well as in the initial year. 
No change in contribution rates beyond 
that now scheduled in the law is needed, 
and no general tax money is required. 
These contributions, plus the trust fund 
assets, are more than sufficient, on a 
self-supporting basis, to meet the obli- 
gations already in the law and the hos- 
pitalization benefits as well. These new 
benefits can be added because the re- 
cent rise in taxable earnings has in- 
creased the assets of the insurance sys- 
tem more than it has increased its liabil- 
ities—present and future. 

The beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and the older workers 
who are insured need insurance protec- 
tion against the costs of hospital care. 
Our contributory system of social insur- 
ance offers a ready and effective method 
of providing that protection. It can 
achieve this goal in a manner which 
strengthens economic security and in- 
dividual dignity. 

Hospitalization insurance would pro- 
tect the insurance beneficiaries and in- 
sured aged persons, who are still at work, 
against the danger of having to use up 
resources intended to supplement small 
retirement incomes. It would spare 
them the need to ask for private charity 
or public aid to meet hospital expenses. 

The values of this proposal are even 
broader. The new benefit would give all 
persons who pay contributions under the 
insurance system a greater sense of secu- 
rity, knowing that they will have paid-up 
hospitalization insurance for life when 
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they become eligible for retirement ben- 

efits. Workers would know that in the 

event of premature death, their widows 
and orphans would have this new 
protection. 

My bill has other important merits 
beyond these very real human values. It 
would help the hospitals by reducing 
deficits that result from the provision 
of free or part-pay services. It would 
help the insurance companies and the 
private nonprofit hospital-insurance 
plans, by taking over responsibility for 
groups that constitute high-cost risks. 
It would help community chests and oth- 
er charitable agencies that each year 
have to campaign for funds to pay hos- 
pital bills. It also would help the public 
relief agencies by reducing the need for 
public assistance, thereby helping the 
general taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I believe this bill merits 
the serious consideration of the Con- 
gress and of all persons who are inter- 
ested in the public welfare. I hope we 
shall have bearings on this bill shortly 
and that we shall enact it promptly. 

In closing, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp following these remarks some 
detailed explanatory material on the bill, 

There being no objection, the explan- 
atory material was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Facts ABOUT PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL OLD-AGE 
AND Survivors HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 
The program provides up to 60 days’ hos- 

pital insurance a year to persons over 65 who 

are on social-security rolls and to wives, 
widows, and children receiving benefits un- 

der social security—altogether about 7,000,- 

000 people. 

The program provides hospital insurance 
for that portion of the population whose 
needs are among the greatest and who are 
> the least able to afford it or to obtain 

t. 

The program involves no additional social- 
security premiums and no additional taxes 
of any kind. The financial condition of the 
social-security system enables it to add this 
hospitalization-insurance benefit without ad- 
ditional cost to the beneficiaries. 

The actual cost of this hospital care in- 
surance program will be about $200,000,000 
a@ year. This would be about a penny a 
day per person now paying into the social- 
security fund. 

Insurance companies and nonprofit hos- 
Pitalization plans cover only a small pro- 
portion of all persons over 65. 

The program will pay hospital costs for 
patients admitted in the usual manner by 
referral of their doctors. These costs in- 
clude semiprivate rooms, drugs, and regular 
hospital services furnished bed patients. 
Doctor’s bills are not payable under the plan. 

The program will not affect the manage- 
ment and operation of hospitals, and any 
qualified hospital could participate. 

This program will be administered locally 
through State public-health agencies where 
possible. The plan also provides for non- 
profit hospital insurance groups to partici- 
pate in the administration of the program. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The first section of the bill contains a short 
title: “Old-Age and Survivors Hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance Act.” 

Section 2 expresses the need for the legis- 
lation and its purpose: to provide, within the 
framework of the national system of old-age 
and survivors insurance but with appropriate 
utilization of State agencies and private non- 
profit organizations, insurance protection 
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against the cost of hospitalization for aged 
insured persons and their dependents and for 
the survivors of deceased insured persons. 

Section 3 (a) amends title II of the Social 
Security Act by adding a section 220, the pro- 
visions of which are summarized below. 

Section 3 (b) contains the effective date, 
the first day of the twelfth calendar month 
after the month in which the bill becomes 
law. 

Section 3 (c) permits advance filing of ap- 
plications for hospitalization insurance dur- 
ing the last eight months prior to the effec- 
tive date. 


Summary of provisions of section 220, 
hospitalization insurance 


Section 220 (a). Eligibility for insurance: 
Paragraph (1) identifies the groups to be in- 
sured and provides for payment from the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
of the cost of their hospitalization as bed pa- 
tients. Eligibility is defined in terms of en- 
titlement to monthly cash benefits under sec- 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act, whether 
or not such cash benefits are actually paid. 
The effect then is to_make eligible for hos- 
pitalization benefits all fully insured indi- 
viduals age 65 and over (including those who 
are still at work) and their dependents: the 
wife, if she is 65 or over, or has his child in 
her care; the dependent husband 65 or over 
of an individual currently and fully insured; 
and child dependents. Persons eligible for 
hospitalization benefits through their en- 
titlement to monthly survivor benefits in- 
clude: the aged widows or dependent parents 
of individuals who died fully insured; de- 
pendent widowers of individuals who died 
fully and currently insured; and the chil- 
dren of individuals who died fully or cur- 
rently insured, and their mothers. Eligibility 
for hospitalization insurance is specifically 
preserved during the month of death, be- 
cause entitlement to monthly benefits under 
section 202 of the Social Security Act ends 
with the month preceding death. 

Paragraph (2) contains provisions to safe- 
guard the eligibility of individuals who meet 
all the requirements for entitlement except 
the requirement that an application for 
monthly benefits be filed. Such individuals 
are to be deemed entitled if their applica- 
tion for hospitalization benefits is filed 
within the 6-months’ period now provided 
for retroactive filing for monthly benefits. 
Furthermore, even when the insured indi- 
vidual does not file an application for hos- 
pitalization benefits, he is to be deemed en- 
titled for purposes of determining whether 
his dependents are entitled. 

Under the provisions of paragraph (3), ap- 
plications for hospitalization benefits can 
be filed by relatives or other persons or by 
the hospital concerned. 

Paragraph (4) places a limit of 60 on the 
total number of days of insured hospitaliza- 
tion for an individual in a calendar year. 

Paragraph (5) specifies that existing pro- 
visions for making and reviewing determi- 
nations (sec. 205 of the Social Security Act) 
are to be used in determining eligibility for 
hospitalization insurance and the number of 
days of insured hospitalization remaining in 
a calendar year for each individual. 

Section 220 (b). Description of hospital 
services: Hospital services for which pay- 
ment can be made from the Trust Fund are 
defined in terms of such services, drugs, and 
appliances as the hospital concerned cus- 
tomarily furnishes its bed patients, either 
through its own employees or through ar- 
rangements with other persons. Specifically 
excluded from the services covered is any 
medical (including surgical) care beyond 
that generally furnished by hospitals as an 
essential part of hospital care for bed 
patients. Excluded by virtue of the type of 
hospital which furnishes the service is hos- 
pitalization in a tuberculosis or mental hos- 
pital or in a hospital or institution which 
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furnishes primarily domiciliary or nursing 
care. 

Section 220 (c). Free choice by patient: 
An individual may obtain the insured hos- 
pitalization in any hospital which has en- 
tered into an agreement to furnish services 
and which admits him. Referral by a li- 
censed physician is required, except in emer- 
gency situations. This subsection also pro- 
vides that, in accordance with regulations, 
payment for services rendered in emergencies 
can be made to a hospital which is not a 
party to an agreement. 

Section 220 (d) Agreements with hos- 
pitals: Subsection (d) spells out the basis 
for the agreements between hospitals and the 
administering agency, providing specifically 
that there is to be no interference in hos- 
pital administration or operation, 

Under paragraph (1), any institution 
(other than a tuberculosis or mental hospital 
or any hospital or institution which fur- 
nishes primarily domiciliary or nursing care) 
is eligible to enter into an agreement if it is 
licensed as a hospital under State law or, 
where the State law does not provide for such 
licensing, it meets qualifying standards pre- 
scribed after consultation with the Federal 
Hospital Council. (The council designated 
to advise on these standards, and on other 
matters of general policy throughout the bill, 
is the one established under the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act—Title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act.) 

Paragraph (2) provides that all services 
within the scope of subsection (b) (i. e., with 
certain exceptions, those customarily pro- 
vided by the hospital) are to be covered by 
the agreement and are to be listed therein. 
Such services are to be furnished in semi- 
private accommodations, if available, unless 
other accommodations are required for med- 
ical reasons or are occupied at the patient’s 
request. The agreements are to be made on 
such terms and conditions as are consistent 
with the efficient and economical administra- 
tion of section 220. The duration of the 
agreement and the notice required for termi- 
nation shall be such as are agreed upon. 

Under paragraph (3) the agreement is to 
provide for payment of the cost of hospital 
. Services, with reimbursement limited to hos- 
pitalization which is medically necessary, as 
certified in writing by the referring and at- 
tending physicians. The amount of the 
payment to the hospital shall be determined 
on the basis of the reasonable cost incurred 
by the hospital for all its bed patients, or, 
when use of such a basis is impractical for 
the hospital or is inequitable to the hospital 
or the trust fund, on a reasonably equiva- 
lent basis which takes account of pertinent 
factors with respect to hospital services fur- 
nished to individuals included under sub- 
section (a). Thus the bill allows for the 
use of a cost-accounting procedure like the 
standard procedure now widely used by hos- 
pitals in receiving cost reimbursement from 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and other agencies. At the same time, 
flexibility is assured in cases where the use 
of these standard procedures is not prac- 
tical or where such use would produce in- 
equitable results, due, for example, to the 
type of accommodations the hospital is 
equipped to furnish. In order that the hos- 
pital will not be paid twice for the same 
service, payments under this section are 
made only for services not already paid for, 
except when the hospital has assured the 
individual of reimbursement. The hospital 
is precluded from requiring payments from 
the patient, for the cost of services insured 
under the agreement, after it has been ad- 
vised that the patient is insured under this 
system; in the case of patients who request 
more expensive accommodations, however, 
the hospital may require them to pay the 
additional cost. 


Paragraph (4) provides that payment is 
not to be made to Federal hospitals, or with 
respect to services furnished at Federal ex- 
pense in other hospitals, or to any other 
hospital for services which it is legally re- 
quired or obligated by contract with a State 
or locality to furnish at public expense un- 
less a means test is used to determine eligi- 
bility for the services. The effect is to rule 
out, for example, reimbursement to a vet- 
erans’ hospital or, with respect to hospitali- 
zation for service-connected disabilities, to 
a hospital having a contract with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and to specifically in- 
clude reimbursement for the hospitalization 
of those public assistance cases which are 
also eligible under the insurance program. 

Paragraph (5) contains the guaranty to 
the hospital that it will be free from super- 
vision or control over the details of its ad- 
ministration, operation, and personnel. 

Under the provisions of paragraph (6), an 
agreement with a hospital shall be made 
with it, but a hospital may authorize an in- 
dividual, association, or organization to act 
on its behalf in negotiating the agreement 
or in matters arising under it. 

Paragraph 7 provides that payments to the 
hospital, other than payments which are to 
be made: by a State agency or private non- 
profit organization under arrangements pur- 
suant to or under subsections (h) and (i), 
are to be made directly from the Trust Fund, 
on determinations and certifications by the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

Section 220 (e). Nondisclosure of informa- 
tion: Subsection (e) provides for main- 
taining the confidential character of the 
records relating to the patient. 

Section 220 (f). Hospital services under 
workmen’s compensation: This subsection 
provides that, unless arrangements are made 
for equitable reimbursement to the trust 
fund, the insured hospitalization does not 
cover services which are received—or could 
on application be received—under a Federal 
or State workmen’s compensation law. When 
eligibility under a compensation act is in 
doubt, payments under section 220 may be 
made provided the individual files a com- 
pensation claim and agrees to reimburse the 
trust fund if entitled under the compensa- 
tion law. In these cases or in other work- 
men’s compensation cases for which pay- 
ments for hospital services are made without 
reimbursement arrangements, the United 
States is to have subrogation rights (except 
when barred by State law), and recovered 
amounts are to be deposited to the credit 
of the trust fund. 

Section 220 (g). Regulations and func- 
tions of council: The Administrator is to 
make all regulations specifically authorized 
by section 220. The Federal Hospital Coun- 
cil is to advise him on all matters of general 
policy concerning regulations and other 
functions. 

Section 220 (h). Administration b, States: 
The basic provisions for decentralized ad- 
ministration through the States are in this 
subsection. 

Paragraph (1) declares that it is the in- 
tent of Congress that the program be admin- 
istered by the States whenever a satisfactory 
agreement between a State and the Admin- 
istrator can be made and, if the State finds 
it feasible, by the agency which administers 
the State’s public-health program. 

Paragraph (2) authorizes the Administra- 
tor to enter into an agreement with any 
State, whereby the appropriate State agency 
acts as the agent of the Federal Government 
in negotiating agreements with hospitals, in 
making payments to them, and in carrying 
out other administrative functions except 
for the functions of certifying eligibility, 
making regulations and, to the extent it is 
more economical than if performed by the 
State, of keeping the records on the number 
of days of insured hospitalization remaining 
for each individual in a calendar year, 
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Paragraphs (3), (4), (5), and (6) contain 
the provisions relating to reimbursements or 
advances from the trust fund of amounts 
spent by the State as payments to hospitals 
for insured services and of the State’s nec- 
essary and proper administrative costs for 
the program. The amount to which each 
State will be entitled is to be certified to the 
trust fund quarterly, on an estimated basis 
with adjustments where necessary for over 
or under payments in past quarters. The 
subsection also provides (par. (6)) that 
surety bonds for State officials may be re- 
quired and paid for from the trust fund. 

Section 220 (i). Utilization of private non- 
profit organizations: Paragraph (1) author- 
izes the Administrator to utilize, in any 
State where he has been unable to make or 
continue in effect a satisfactory agreement 
with the State, the services of private non- 
profit organizations (such as Blue Cross) 
which operate voluntary insurance plans in- 
volving reimbursement agreements with hos- 
pitals. These organizations are to be used 
to the extent the Administrator can make 
satisfactory agreements with them and de- 
termines that such utilization will contrib- 
ute to the effective and economical admin- 
istration of section 220. 

Paragraph (2) contains a similar authori- 
zation for the utilization of such private 
organizations by any State which has entered 
into an agreement to administer the 
program. 

Paragraph (3) contains the provisions re- 
lating to reimbursements or advances from 
the trust fund of amounts spent by the 
organization for payments to hospitals and 
for the organization’s necessary and proper 
administrative costs in carrying out its 
functions under the agreement. 

Paragraph (4) provides that surety bonds 
may be required for officers or employees of 
these organizations, and that the cost may 
be paid from the trust fund. 

Section 220 (j). Certifying and disbursing 
officers: This subsection contains the usual 
provision to relieve such officials from lia- 
bility with respect to payments which they 
certify or disburse, unless they were negli- 
gent or intended to defraud the United 
States. 

Section 220 
benefits: 


(k). Adjustments in cash 
Payments to hospitals with re- 
spect to services furnished an individual are 
to be considered as payments to the indi- 
vidual for purposes of the overpayment and 
underpayment provisions of section 204 of 
the Social Security Act. 


—_—— 


BackarouNnpD Notes on Otp-AGE AND Sur- 
vIvors HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


THE NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 


This program would provide hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for those persons who are 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and for those who are eligible but have 
not yet applied for cash benefits. In con- 
trast to the population as a whole, these 
groups have greater need for hospitaliza- 
tion, smaller resources for meeting the costs 
of illness on an individual basis, and less 
opportunity to obtain private insurance to 
soften the impact of these costs. 

The beneficiaries: Those who would be 
eligible for hospitalization insurance bene- 
fits are aged persons insured under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program, 
whether or not actually drawing benefits, 
and their dependents, and the surviving de- 
pendents of workers who were insured when 
they died. These groups would total about 
6,300,000 persons by the middle of this year. 
Next year they would equal just over 7,000,- 
000. Such a rapid increase in the next 12 
months is mainly a result of the 1950 amend- 
ments, which extended coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance to about 10,000,- 
000 additional jobs and liberalized eligibility 
requirements. A small part of the increase 
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results from the continuing growth in the 
number of aged persons in the population. 

Because an unusually rapid increase is to 
be expected in the immediate future, an 
analysis of the group that would be eligible 
for hospitalization insurance and of the cost 
of the proposed program is more reasonable 
in terms of coverage in 1953 than as of the 
present date. The number insured would 
continue to increase gradually but more 
slowly for many years after 1953. 

Of the nearly 7,100,000 estimated to be 
eligible in the middle of 1953, almost 5 690,000 
would be persons in ages 65 and over. More 
than half of this aged group, 2,900,000, 
would be primary beneficiaries of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system. Their 
wives and dependent husbands aged 65 and 
over would add ancther £00,000. A little over 
500,000 would be on the benefit rolls as 
the aged widows, dependent widowers, or 
parents of workers who died fully in- 
sured. Together, these aged beneficiaries of 
the old-age and survivors insurance system 
would total about 4,300,000. The remainder 
of the age-65-and-over group who would be 
eligible for hospitalization insurance con- 
sists of about 1,100,000 fully insured indi- 
viduals who would still be at work and would 
not yet have filed for monthly retirement 
benefits, and those of their wives or depend- 

nt husbands who would be over 65—an 
estimated 200,000. 

In addition to the 5,600,000 eligibles in 
ages 65 and over, there would be about 
1,100,000 children and nearly 400,0C0 mothers 
who would be insured for hospitalization. 
About nine-tenths of the children would be 
entitled to monthly benefits as the survivors 
of deceased insured workers; the other tenth 
would be the children of primary old-age 
beneficiaries or of fully insured workers aged 
65 and over but who had not yet claimed 
retirement benefits. Of the nearly 400,000 
mothers who would be eligible because of 
having children in their care, six-sevenths 
would be widows and the other seventh 
wives of primary beneficiaries and other fully 
insured men in ages 65 and over. 

Of the 7,100,000 eligible for hospital bene- 
fits, four-fifths, 5,700,000, would be bene- 
ficiaries on the rolls of the insurance sys- 
tem, while the remaining fifth, 1,400,000, 
would be fully insured aged persons who are 
still at work, and their dependents. (See 
appendix for a summary of the figures.) 

Why they need insurance against hospital 
bills: On the whole, the persons who would 
be entitled to hospital insurance benefits 
need more than the average amounts of hos- 
pitalization. Of the 7,100,000 who would be 
eligible a year from now, 5,600,000 would be 
past 65. In any year, proportionately more 
old people than young will have an illness 
requiring hospitalization; their average 
length of stay in the hospital will be longer. 
Consequently, the average number of days 
of hospital care per person age 65 and over 
can be expected to be at least double that 
for younger adults. 

Hospitalization costs can be a disastrous 
blow to the budget of families dependent on 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 
Monthly cash benefits now being paid av- 
erage about $42 for all old-age primary bene- 
ficiaries, about $70 for an aged couple, about 
$36 for aged widows, and about $90 for a 
widow and two children. 

Benefit checks in these amounts cannot 
be stretched to cover the unpredictable and 
heavy expenses of illness requiring hospital- 
ization. For an average case among aged 
persons, the hospital bill alone—figured at 
the conservative Nation-wide average of $15 
per day for a stay of 15 days—amounts to 
half a year’s benefit income. Nor are these 
benefit amounts large enough, after paying 
for essentials like food and housing, to per- 
mit the purchase of hospitalization insur- 
ance on a private basis—even assuming that 
such insurance is available to the benefi- 
Clary groups. 
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Of course, some of the beneficiaries have 
sources of money income in addition to their 
insurance-benefit checks. But the typical 
beneficiary’s total money income from all 
sources is too low to provide for the purchase 
of hospital care in a serious or expensive ill- 
ness. A recent Nation-wide survey of aged 
beneficiaries indicates that, for about half 
of the families, the insurance benefit is vir- 
tually their only source of retirement income 
of a reasonably permanent and independent 
nature. Only one out of every four couples, 
and a much smaller proportion of the non- 
married beneficiaries, can count with some 
degree of confidence on a continuing incOme 
of as much as $50 a month in addition to 
the insurance benefit. This survey of bene- 
ficiaries across the country bears out the find- 
ings of earlier localized studies: that the 
retirement incomes of a significant propor- 
tion of the aged beneficiaries—perhaps the 
majority—are below public-assistance levels 
for persons with no special needs, such as 
medical care. 

In the absence of incomes large enough 
to pay the costs of hospitalization, many 
beneficiaries go without needed hospital care, 
Others incur expenses for hospitalization, 
but have to draw heavily and unexpectedly 
on their assets, get help from relatives or 
from private charitable or public welfare 
agencies, or incur debts. As they grow older 
and their need for medical and hospital care 
increases, their incomes and assets decline. 
Again the Nation-wide study of aged bene- 
ficiaries confirms the findings of earlier sur- 
veys. Only an occasional beneficiary has 
assets (other than an equity in a home) 
which would last his expected lifetime if used 
at a very modest rate. More than half of 
the aged beneficiary groups had no assets 
other than the home or had less than $500, 
an amount which could be depleted by the 
costs of a single serious illness. 

The need for hospitalization insurance 
among aged persons who, although eligible, 
have not yet claimed monthly benefits—pre- 
sumably because they are still at work— 
may be less obvious, but it is not much less 
compelling than arong aged persons who 
have already become beneficiaries of the in- 
surance system. Many of these insured per- 
sons who have not yet applied for money 
benefits are only “a hair’s breadth” away 
from beneficiary status—for example, those 
who are ready for retirement, but have had 
to postpone it until their wives reach age 
65, because the benefit for the man alone 
could not support the couple. 

Retirement is frequently precipitated by 
ill health. In surveys made over the period 
1940 to 1949, one-third to two-thirds of the 
male beneficiaries gave ill health as the rea- 
son they were forced to stop working. If 
such forced retirement is preceded by a 
serious illness requiring hospitalization, the 
medical and hospital costs may use up sav- 
ings which have been carefully accumulated 
for the purpose of supplementing the ex- 
pected retirement income. 

Older persons prefer to stay on the job as 
long as they can. Many who retire return 
to work later; some shift back and forth 
between the retirement rolls and gainful 
employment. The surveys which provide in- 
formation on retirements during the years 
1940-49 show that, almost uniformly over 
these 10 years, only about 5 percent of 
elderly workers left the labor market because 
they wanted to retire. 

Postponement of retirement as long as pos- 
sible is to the advantage of the individual 
worker and to the advantage of the whole 
national economy. The existing old-age and 
survivors insurance system is frequently 
criticized on the ground that it penalizes 
aged workers by withholding their benefits 
while they continue to work, without any 
future compensatory increase in the retire- 
ment amounts. In the face of arguments 
for relaxing or abolishing the retirement test, 
and in a period when defense production re- 
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quires all our manpower, it would be unwise 
to make hospital benefits contingent upon 
retirement since this would encourege with- 
drawal from the labor force. If eligibility is 
not contingent upon retirement, older work- 
ers can receive hospital care promptly and 
return to their jobs when recovered. This is 
one of the reasons for making hospitaliza- 
tion insurance available to all fully insured 
persons over 65 regardless of whether they 
are drawing cash retirement benefits. Fur- 
thermore, as a practical matter of adminis- 
tration, eligibility for the hospitalization 
benefit could not be restricted to those who 
in a particular month are actually receiving 
cash benefits, 


Why they need public hospitalization in- 
surance: Relatively few older persons now 
have hospitalization insurance and the 
older they get the less opportunity there is 
for them to obtain it privately. Insurance 
companies selling hospitalization insurance 
consider that older persons are poor risks 
and the terms under which they will cover 
older persons indicate that they are not 
greatly interested in insuring this segment 
of the population. Publicly provided hos- 
pitalization insurance would not therefore 
compete or interfere substantially with this 
private activity. 

About half of the total population is now 
enrolled in one or another of the four ma- 
jor types of hospitalization insurance—Blue 
Cross, commercial group hospitalization in- 
surance, insurance through independent 
prepayment organizations and commercial 
individual hospitalization insurance. Among 
the country’s 13,000,000 person 65 and over, 
however, only about a sixth are insured for 
some degree of protection against hospital 
bills. The under-representation of aged per- 
sons in the insured population is due in 
large part to present enrollment methods, 


which rely heavily on group enrollment, 
The group must be made up of persons of 
various ages who, taken together, will have 


average needs for hospitalization. Restric- 
tions are therefore often made on the num- 
ber in the group who are in the high-risk 
ages, and persons 65 and over are seldom per- 
mitted to enroll initially. 

Even if older persons were not excluded 
from group enrollment, as they usually are 
at present, in many situations they could 
not be reached by group insurance. This is 
especially true of older people who have left 
the labor force, their dependents, and the 
widowed mothers who are at home caring 
for young children. 

If the retiring worker had hospitaliza- 
tion insurance through his employment be- 
fore he retired from the labor force, he can 
continue it under some circumstances and 
cannot under others. If he was insured 
with Blue Cross, usually he can convert to 
an individual policy by paying a higher 
premium. He can thus continue his protec- 
tion if his retirement income will stretch 
to include the new premium—which may 
be more than double his old rate if his em- 
ployer had been contributing to the pre- 
mium. However, if his insurance before re- 
tirement was under a commercial group pol- 
icy, it is terminated when he leaves the 
group. 

Another aspect of Blue Cross plans which 
adversely affects the older person is the trend 
toward having only single-person and fam- 
ily policies, doing away with two-person 
nonmaternity policies, the type of contract 
best adapted to the needs of older couples, 
Family contracts are designed to cover more 
than two persons and include the substan- 
tial cost of maternity cases. They, there- 
fore, involve relatively high premiums, fre- 
quently beyond the reach of the low-income 
retired person, 

Only individually written commercial in- 
surance departs from the practice of spread- 
ing the risk through group enrollment, and 
designs the benefits and the premiunis to 
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fit the individual risk. But this type of 
insurance does not fill the gap in insurance 
protection for older people. . In fact, very 
little individual insurance is written for per- 
sons past age 55 or 60. And practically all 
of such insurance policies that do apply to 
persons who have reached 55 or more are 
cancellable by the insurance company; it 
can discontinue a policy whenever it 
chooses—and it often does so when it finds 
that the insured person is having a good 
deal of expensive illness or has reached an 
age when that is likely to happen. There 
is a form of commercial insurance which 
is noncancellable, but the premiums are 
even higher than those for the ordinary 
individual policy and not many people can 
afford them. 

Also, individugl policies generally exclude 
preexisting conditions; a person with a heart 
or kidney disease or some other chronic con- 
dition may be able to purchase hospitali- 
zation insurance, but the insurance is not 
likely to apply to an illness from that dis- 
ease or chronic condition. Even if volun- 
tary hospitalization insurance were more 
readily available to older persons, limita- 
tions on the benefits—largely unavoidable in 
such policies—would discourage their pur- 
chase, because such limitations greatly re- 
duce the adequacy of the protection. 

In a study of beneficiaries in Beston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
it was found that not more than three-fifths 
of those who had been hospitalized during 
the survey year paid the charges wholly or 
even in part from their own resources. One 
in eight had insurance to assist in meeting 
their hospital costs. The proportion with 
insurance to help pay the hospital bills in- 
curred during the survey year was consid- 
erably higher for the widow-child group (1 
in 5) than for the aged beneficiary group 
(1 in 12). 


That study showed further that the pos- 


session of hospitalization insurance was 
much less common among beneficiary groups 
with the lowest incomes than among those 
with somewhat higher incomes. Of the aged 
persons with family incomes totaling less 
than $1,200 for the survey year—and these 
- persons constituted the great bulk of all 
aged beneficiary groups included in the 
study—only about 7 percent had any form 
of insurance against the costs of hospital 


and medical care. At higher-income levels, 
the proportion was larger, so that about a 
fourth of those with incomes over $1,200 
had some form of insurance. 

The lack of hospital insurance among the 
people who would be protected by the pro- 
posed benefit is thus due to a variety of 
causes—the high risk rat of the majority 
of them, the cost of the insurance in rela- 
tion to retirement income, its unavailability 
and its inadequacy in relation to their needs. 

The possibility of much improvement in 
the prevailing situation is remote. The re- 
sult now—and the result which can be ex- 
pected to continue into the future unless 
provision is made for rublic hospitalization 
insurance—is that some persons go without 
needed hospital care. Some get hospital 
services for which they or their relatives pay 
by sacrificing other essentials, depleting sav- 
ings, or going into debt. And many receive 
hospitalization without paying the cost, thus 
passing on to the hospital or to private char- 
itable or public assistance agencies a serious 
financial burden. The proposal would con- 
tribute to a reduction in the administrative 
and financial load which now falls on public 
assistance. It would make available to old- 
age and survivors insurance beneficiaries and 
to other eligible persons a protection which 
they badly need and which most of them 
cannot buy privately at all or at a price that 
is within their means, 
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HOW THE HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE WOULD 
WORK 


The plan contemplates that hospitals 
would be paid amounts equal to the costs 
incurred in providing in-patient services to 
insured persons for up to 60 days of hospital 
care in a calendar year. In the alternative, 
instead of payments on a cost-incurred 
basis, hospitals could be paid on a reasonably 
equivalent basis which is mutually satisfac- 
tory to them and the insurance system. 

The hospital services for which payments 
could be made would be those services, 
drugs, and appliances which the hospital 
customarily furnishes to its bed patients; 
specifically excluded would be any medical 
care except that which is generally furnished 
by hospitals as an essential part of hospital 
care for bed patients. The program would 
not cover hospitalization in Federal hospi- 
tals, in a tuberculosis or mental institution, 
or in institutions—like those which special- 
ize in the care of chronic or convalescent 
cases—which provide primarily domiciliary 
or nursing care. It would not cover the cost 
of hospital services in workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases unless arrangements are made 
for reimbursing the insurance system. Nor 
would it pay for hospital services which are 
legally required to be furnished at public 
expense except when eligibility for such 
services is determined by a means test; the 
effect of this latter provision is specifically to 
cover the cost of hospitalization of those 
public-assistance cases which are also eligi- 
ble under the insurance program. 

Three basic principles would be followed in 
the proposed insurance. In the first place, 
it would assure the hospitals throughout the 
country that they would be paid for in- 
patient services furnished to individuals 
eligible for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. It does not guarantee a hospital 
bed, but merely guarantees payment for hos- 
pital services that are furnished to insured 
persons. Second, administration would be 
decentralized and placed in the hands of the 
State public health agency wherever possi- 
ble. Third, every qualified hospital would 
have the right to participate, and every par- 
ticipating hospital would be guaranteed 
against interference with its operation. 

In relation to the individual: To be eligi- 
ble for hospitalization insurance, an indi- 
vidual would have to meet the eligibility 
requirements for monthly (cash) benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system of the Social Security Act, whether 
or not such cash benefits are actually being 
paid (i. e., whether or not in current-pay- 
ment status). One of the requirements for 
entitlement under the insurance system (sec- 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act) is that 
a claim must be filed. Many insured work- 
ers who postpone retirement beyond the age 
65 also postpone the filing of their claims 
until they are actually ready to draw retire- 
ment benefits. Since the proposed plan 
would make them eligible for hospitalization 
insurance during this intermediate period 
when cash benefits are not paid, it may be 
expected that the filing of an application for 
paid-up, hospitalization insurance only 
would become the customary practice as 
soon as an individual could become entitled 
to it. In other words, an insured individual 
could file an application for hospitalization 
insurance apart from filing a claim for 
monthly (cash) retirement benefits. 

For the protection of those insured per- 
sons who had not previously filed applica- 
tions when need for hospitalization arises, 
the plan provides that an individual may be 
deemed entitled if an application is filed 
within 6 months of the time when he needs 
hospitalization benefits. An insured indi- 
vidual who has not yet filed an application 
would be deemed entitled for purposes of 
determining whether his dependents are en- 
titled. In other words, the entitlement of 
dependents for hospitalization insurance 
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would not be endangered because the pri- 
mary insured person had not applied. Ap- 
plications for hospital benefits for an indi- 
vidual could be filed by members of his fam- 
ily, other persons, by the hospital rendering 
the service, or—in case the individual dies— 
by the estate. 

The plan extends eligibility to insured 
persons over 65 who are still at work, as well 
as to those who are already retired and re- 
ceiving monthly benefits, and to other per- 
sons who have attained age 65: Their wives 
or dependent husbands, widows or dependent 
widowers, or dependent parents. It would be 
possible to issue to each of the persons over 
65 a paid-up hospitalization insurance policy 
which would be valid for life. Similarly, 
paid-up hospitalization insurance for wid- 
ows under 65 and their children and for the 
children of workers over 65 would remain in 
effect as long as the child (or the youngest 
child) is under 18. 

After the hospitalization insurance system 
is in operation, each insured person who has 
filed for it could have a paid-up insurance 
card or policy. On a physician’s referral to 
a hospital which has agreed to furnish serv- 
ices under the plan, the insured individual 
could present his insurance card and the 
h*spital could know—subject to subsequent 
check-up—that costs for services covered by 
the insurance system (within the maximum 
of 60 days in a year) would be paid from the 
insurance funds. In emergency situations, 
the requirement of referral by a doctor would 
be waived, and hospitals which are not 
parties to an insurance agreement could re- 
ceive reimbursement for services rendered to 
insured individuals. 

Payments to the hospital would be based 
on the use of semiprivate rooms; if the 
patient desired more expensive accommoda- 
tions, the hospital could charge him for the 
additional cost involved. 

Some persons, particularly among the aged, 
require much longer-than-average periods of 
hospitalization. It is estimated, however, 
that only a small proportion of all the in- 
sured persons would exhaust the 60-day max- 
imum provided by the plan. It is more de- 
sirable from the standpoint of public policy 
that, when necessary, special provisions for 
such exceptional cases be made through some 
medium other than the insurance system. 
If payments were promised for all cases with- 
out a maximum, the result might be an over- 
load of chronic cases on hospitals which are 
designed to care for acute illnesses. Many 
such chronic cases could better be cared for 
in a different type of institution, in the out- 
patient clinic, the physician’s office, or at 
home. In a program concerned largely with 
aged persons, an insurance limit, like the 60- 
day maximum, is regarded as necessary until 
experience shows whether it can be extended 
or dropped. 

In relation to the hospital: The insurance 
procedures would be largely those which hos- 
pitals have developed with Blue Cross plans. 
The payment procedures proposed are those 
with which hospitals throughout the country 
have already become familiar through par- 
ticipation in the programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Children’s Bureau 
(EMIC, maternal and child health, and crip- 
pled children) and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. These governmental pro- 
grams reimburse hospitals on the basis of 
the actual costs incurred in providing serv- 
ices, thus reversing the long-established cus- 
tom whereby many public or private welfare 
agencies pay hospital rates well below the 
actual costs of operation—leaving to the hos- 
pital the task of finding other sources of 
funds to make up the deficit. 

Under the method now used by these gov- 
ernmental programs and proposed in prin- 
ciple for the new hospitalization insurance 
program, the total costs of operation for & 
given hospital are arrived at through its 
actual expenditures for administration, food, 
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housekeeping, nursing, X-ray, laboratory, 
etc., but excluding expenditures for out- 
patient services, research, etc. The hospital’s 
total expenditures, including an allowance 
for depreciation, are then divided by the 
total bed-days spent by patients in the hos- 
pital during the period under consideration, 
the result being the cost per patient-day. 

Of course, it is not imperative that this 
particular method of paying hospitals be 
used. Other methods are also possible, es- 
pecially if preierred by some hospitals and 
States, and if fair and practical for the in- 
surance system as well as the hospitals. 

Under the proposed program, any non- 
Federal institution (other than a tubercu- 
losis or mental hospital or a hospital furnish- 
ing primarily domiciliary or nursing care) 
which is licensed as a hospital under State 
law would be eligible to enter into an agree- 
ment to furnish services and be paid for 
them. If the State does not provide for li- 
censing, an institution meeting qualifying 
standards prescribed after consultation with 
the Federal Hospital Council would be simi- 
larly eligible. The hospital could negotiate 
an agreement itself, or it could be repre- 
sented by an individual, association or or- 
ganization authorized to act for it. The 
hospital is guaranteed freedom from super- 
vision or control over details of its adminis- 
tration, operation, and personnel. The plan 
simply provides a method whereby the hos- 
pitals could be assured that they would be 
paid for the services furnished to the insured 
persons. 

The State as the administrative agency: 
The hospitalization insurance proposal ex- 
plicitly expresses—and through its design 
would implement—the intent that the pro- 
gram should be administered by the States 
and preferably by the State public health 
agencies. Only when a State has not ef- 
fected an agreement to administer the pro- 
gram would the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator be authorized to perform the over-all 
administrative functions in that particular 
jurisdiction. 

A State undertaking to administer the pro- 
gram would act as the agent of the Federal 
Government in negotiating agreements with 
hospitals, in making payments to them, and 
in performing other administrative func- 
tions. The State's administrative costs for 
the program, as well as the amounts it pays 
to hospitals, would then be reimbursed—or 
advanced on an estimated basis and later 
adjusted—from the insurance funds. 

A State could, if it wished, utilize the serv- 
ices of private nonprofit organizations (such 
as Blue Cross plans) which operate voluntary 
insurance plans involving reimbursement 
agreements with hospitals. Similarly, the 
Federal Security Administrator could utilize 
such organizations in any State where he was 
unable to make or continue in effect an 
agreement for the State to be the adminis- 
trative agent. 

The bill sets forth the general framework 
of the program, but leaves to the States most 
of the details of operation. 

The functions of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator: The Administrator would make 
the necessary regulations relating to the pro- 
gram in general, acting on these and all 
policy matters with the advice of the Federal 
Hospital Council. Determination as to an 
individual’s insured status under the hospi- 
talization insurance plan would be made in 
the same manner and from the same records 
as determinations for cash benefits are now 
made under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. 

The role of the Federal Hospital Council: 
The plan proposes that the Federal Hospital 
Council, established under the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act (now 
Title VI of the Public Health Service Act), 
would advise on all policy matters relating 
to the program in general and to the making 
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of regulations. There would also be specific 
provision for consultation with the Council 
in setting up qualifying standards for insti- 
tutions in States which do not by law pro- 
vide for licensing hospitals. 

THE COST OF THE HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 

In 1953, when about 7,100,000 persons 
would be eligible for the proposed hospital- 
ization insurance, the total annual cost of 
reimbursing hospitals for services rendered 
to the insured, plus all administrative costs, 
would probably be about $191,000,000 to $235,- 
000,000. The basis for this estimate is briefly 
summarized below. 

Hospitalization in general non-Federal hos- 
pitals of the United States averages, for all 
ages, approximately 1 day per person a year. 
(This figure does not include care in mental 
and tuberculosis institutions, veterans’ hos- 
pitals and other Federal institutions, institu- 
tions furnishing primarily domiciliary care, 
nursing homes, and the like.) The amount 
of hospitalization, up to 60 days in a year, re- 
quired by persons 65 and over is estimated at 
2-2.5 days of insured care per year for the 
5,600,000 eligibles, age 65 and over. The 
calculations also assume averages of 1 day a 
year for the 380,000 younger adults and one- 
half a day for the 1,100,000 children under 18. 
These figures result in totals of 12,130,000 to 
14,927,500 days of care in a year for which the 
program would pay. The upper figure in the 
range is derived by assuming that the 5,600,- 
000, 65 or over, who would be eligible, would 
require, on the average, 2.5 days of insured 
care per year. This assumption is undoubt- 
edly somewhat high as applied to the 1,300,- 
000 fully insured persons still at work and 
their dependents who are also over 65; 
this group is younger on the average than 
the over-65 group receiving monthly benefits, 
and their health is undoubtedly better or 
they would not be able to continue at work. 

These hospitalization rates are based on 
available data from experience with and 
without insurance, and on available data 
from public-assistance programs. The figures 
take into account expected increases in hos- 
pitalization when insurance becomes avail- 
able and also the capacity of hospitals to 
furnish services. 

The average cost of a day of insured hospi- 
tal care throughout the United States is as- 
sumed to be about $15. This figure is based 
on an estimate for 1953 of average costs for 
relatively short-term stays in general and 
special hospitals. The total cost, therefore, 
equals $182,000,000 to $224,000,000 a year, 
before allowing for administrative costs. 

This program would be integrated with 
old-age and survivors insurance, and would 
utilize the existing system of wage records, 
eligitility determinations, etc. It is, there- 
fore, estimated that the total administrative 
costs for hospitalization insurance, at both 
the State and Federal levels, would not ex- 
ceed 5 percent of the cost of the hospitaliza- 
tion benefits. (These administrative costs 
would add only a small fraction to the total 
administrative costs of the whole old-age 
and survivors insurance system.) The total 
estimated annual cost becomes $191,000,000 
to $235,000,000 for 1953. 

For calendar year 1953, taxable wages and 
self-employment income under old-age and 
survivors insurance (with the present $3,600 
maximum on the annual amount of earn- 
ings subject to social-security contributions) 
are estimated to total about $140,000,000,000. 
Thus the cost of the proposed plan ($191,- 
000,000 to $235,000,000) would amount to 
more than one-tenth but less than two- 
tenths of 1 percent of taxable payroll 
(0.1386 to 0.168 percent) for that year. If 
price and wage levels change and the average 
cost of a day of hospital care increases or 
decreases, taxable wages would also change 
in approximately the same proportion, and 
these percentages would still apply. 
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Costs of this size would not in themselves 
justify an increase in the statutory contri- 
bution rate for the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system because of adding hospitali- 
zation benefits. (The law now provides for 
contributions that will reach 614 percent in 
1970, equally divided between employers and 
employees; and for contributions three- 
fourths as much for self-employed persons 
who are covered.) Also, these costs are well 
within the means of the present insurance 
system, with its present financial provisions. 
Although the costs of hospitalization insur- 
ance would be expected to increase in future 
years—becoming about two-tenths, possibly 
three-tenths of 1 percent of taxable pay- 
roll--they would not of themselves present 
a substantial reason for changing the con- 
tribution rates for many years to come, if 
at all. 


APPENDIX 


Estimates of number of eligible persons and 
of costs, 1953 


I. ESTIMATED AVERAGE NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE 
PERSONS DURING 1953 


Persons aged 65 and over: 
Old-age primary beneficiaries. 2,925, 000 
Their wives and dependent 
husbands who are 65 and 
795, 000 
Aged widow, widower, and pa- 
rent beneficiaries 
Fully insured eged 65 and 
over, still at work, not on 
benefit rolls, etc 
Their. wives and dependent 
husbands who are 65 and 


535, 000 


1, 105, 000 


5, 595, 000 


} 


Total aged 


Younger adults: 

Widows with children (moth- 
ers’ benefits) 

Wives of primary beneficiariés 
with children under 18 

Wives of other fully insured 
aged workers with children 
under 18 


325, 000 


35, 000 


Total younger adults_.__ 
Sao 
Children under 18: 
Of deceased 
earners 
Of old-age primary benefi- 


insured wage 


Of other fully insured work- 
ers 65 and over 


Total children 


1, 120, 000 


Grand total number of 
eligibles, all ages__-. 7,095, 000 


II. COST ESTIMATES 


Estimate— 
ani ® 


Number of days of insured | 
hospitalization: ! 
For eligibles 65 and over. . 
For younger adults 
Fer children 
Total days. - 
Average cost at $15 per in- | | 
patient day.......--.------- $181, 950, 000 $223, 912, 500 
Increased by 5 percent for | 
administration ___-.........--|$191, 047, 500 $235, 108, 125 
Annual cost as percent of tax- | 
able payroll ? 0. 136) 0. 168 


11, 190,000) 13, 987, 500 
380, 000 
560, 000 

12, 130,000; 14, 927, 500 


i Estimate A assumes 2 days, and estimate B 2.5 days, 
of insured hospitalization a year per capita for persons 
aged 65 and over; both estimates assume 1 day per 
capita a year for younger adults, and 0 5 day per capita 
a year for children under 18 

? Based on the estimate that taxable wages and self- 
employment income subject to old-age and survivors 
insurance contributions wil! be about $140,0' 0,000,°00 in 
1953, 
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COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE STAMP 
IN HONOR OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. CARLSON. I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill calling upon 
the Postmaster General to issue a com- 
memorative postage stamp in honor of 
the achievements of the Future Farmers 
of America, and I wish to make a brief 
statement regarding the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
length of time does the Senator from 
Kansas wish to be recognized for that 
purpose? 

Mr. CARLSON. One minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Kansas will 
be recognized for one minute and a 
half. . 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the bill I have intro- 
duced calls upon the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States to issue a com- 
memorative postage stamp in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Future Farmers of 
America. This fine organization of 
young men now has chapters in all 48 
States and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
and has enrolled approximately 350,000 
young men. They are taught to hold 
the line against things that are not 
good for our country. A Future Farmer 
believes that he lives in the greatest 
country in the world, and that it is a 
part of his responsibility to keep it that 
way. He believes in working for what 
he gets. He respects the rights of oth. 
ers, and he is proud to be an American. 

It is on that basis that I am introduc- 
ing this bill, providing for the issuance 
of a commemorative stamp in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Future Farmers of 
America. I ask unanimous consent that 
_ @ short statement on the bill and an 
attached tabulation may be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks, along with a copy of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, state- 
ment, and tabulation will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3002) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the organization of 
the Future Farmers of America, intro- 
duced by Mr. CARLSON, was read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General is authorized and directed to issue 
a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

That such postage stamp shall be issued 
in such denomination and design, and, for 
such period, beginning after January 1, 
1953, as the Postmaster General may de- 
termine. 


The statement and tabulation are as 
follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARLSON 
The Future Farmers of America is a great 
organization of American young men. I 
know intimately of the splendid work it is 
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doing through the schools in our Nation, and 
in the communities of my own State of Kan- 
sas. It was through close association with 
young school men and their faithful leaders 
that I learned Future Farmers of America 
did more than see which boy is the best 
judge of a dairy cow or the best tractor me- 
chanic. These young men learn to hold the 
line against things that are not good for our 
country. A Future Farmer believes that he 
lives in the greatest country in the world, 
and that it is a part of his responsibility to 
keep it that way. He believes in working for 
what he gets; respects the rights of others; 
and is proud to be an American. 

The national organization of Future Farm- 
ers of America has grown until today it has 
chapters in all 48 States; in Hawaii; and in 
Puerto Rico. Its total membership is ap- 
proximately 350,000 young men, in 8,500 
chapters. 

One thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
three will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of this great American organi- 
zation, 


Future Farmers of America membership by 
States 


FFA 
member- 
ship, 
July 1951 


Local 
chapters, 
total num- 
ber (1950) 


Alabama 12, 168 
Arizona 949 
BB vvintisibitisnncnnccsass< 11, 538 
CO iciiittnitncwaddusdates 10, 810 
Colorado 2, 063 
Connecticut.. 460 
Delaware 761 
Florida_- , 502 
Georgia. 087 
Hawaii-_.... , 465 
, 686 
Pe seecestes », 934 
Indiana }, 235 
Pei csccanie 5, 939 
Kansas-_.... in , 823 
Kentucky , 222 
Louisiang a , 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. ....-......-.-- 
Michigan 

I, cnicieccnnnnmeecenen 
Mississippi-. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebras 

DIGG ia c saencseaeete 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. - 
ee 


PREP ITI son icccnscnsenese 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina................ 


* South Dakota....-..--- 


Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah.... 

Vermont... 

Li ae eee 
Washington 

Lk EEE 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


340, 090 7, 923 


DOE cicinitincinemiiniiiin 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF 
SENATOR BENTON 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution which I now send 
to the desk and ask to be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will have to read the contents of the 
resolution before he is able to pass on 
its reference. 

The Chair believes the resolution 
should be referred to the Committee on 
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Rules and Administration, and the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 304) is so referred. 

Does the Senator from Wisconsin wish 
to speak on the resolution? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to speak for 
—_ 3 minutes at this time, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Wisconsin is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
resolution is being submitted today with 
the hope that Senate Resolution 300, 
to discharge the Committee on Rules 
and Administration from the further 
consideration of Senate Resolution 187, 
will not be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think it would 
be of great assistance if Members of the 
Senate might know what the resolution 
the Senator from Wisconsin has just 
submitted is about, inasmuch as it has 
not even been read by title. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall explain it. 

Mr. President, as I started to state, 
this resolution is submitted today in the 
hope that Senate Resolution 300, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayYpDEN], will not be adopted by the 
Senate. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Arizona will ask the Senate to discharge 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration from the further consideration 
of Senate Resolution 187. For about a 
year the Privileges and Elections Sub- 
committee of that committee has been 
investigating McCartuy. It has inves- 
tigated every possible phase and angle 
of McCartHy’s life. A discharge of the 
committee now from the further con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 187 
would mean that a different rule would 
henceforth be followed insofar as the 
other 95 Senators are concerned. In 
view of the fact that the Privileges and 
Elections Subcommittee has already es- 
tablished the precedent of investigating 
one Senator on the request of another 
Senator, I think it would be grossly im- 
proper to change that rule now after 
it has already conducted an investiga- 
tion of McCartTHy. 

I have submitted and sent to the desk 
a resolution requesting that the same 
subcommittee follow the same procedure 
and conduct an investigation of the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton]. In the resolution I set forth 
the grounds for such an investigation. 

I repeat, Mr. Presiden‘, that I sincerely 
hope that the Senate will not vote to 
discharge the Committee on Rules and 
Administration from the further con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 187. If 
that committee is now discharged after 
having already established the precedent 
of conductiong such an investigation, I 
would then be precluded from asking for 
the same type of investigation of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] 
that has already been made, upon his 
request, of me. 

I sincerely hope that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration will be as 
diligent in this new investigation as it 
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has been over the past year in its inves- 
tigation of McCarTHY. 

Mr. President, I now ask that the reso- 
lution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be read by 
the clerk. : 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 304), as follows: 


Whereas the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committe on Rules and 
Administration has established the precedent 
that it has the right and the duty to inves- 
tigate charges made by any Senator against 
another Senator; and 

Whereas Senator Benton, of Connecticut, 
has conducted a continuous attack upon 
Senator McCarTHy because of Senator Mc- 
CarTHY’s exposure of Communists and fellow 
travelers in the State Department; and 

Whereas Senator BENTOoN was for some time 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of in- 
ternational information and cultural pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas a number of the individuals 
named by Senator McCarty as either Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, or dupes of the 
Kremlin, were hired or retained in office by 
Senator BENTON; and 

Whereas during BENToN’s aforesaid job as 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
international information and cultural pro- 
gram, the removal of his assistant, William 
T. Stone, former coeditor of Amerasia, was 
recommended by State Department security 
officers in the following language: “In be- 
half of the above-mentioned, it is recom- 
mended that action be institutec. to termi- 
nate his services with the State Department 
immediately. It is suggested, to achieve this 
purpose, that an appropriate officer of the 
Department should inform Mr. Stone that 


his continued employment in the Depart- 
ment is embarrassing to the Department and 
he should be given an opportunity to resign. 
If he should not resign voluntarily, action 
should be immediately instituted under Civil 
Service Rule No. 3 to terminate his service 
with the Department”; but WILLIAM BENTON, 


his immediate superior, refused to dis- 
charge William T. Stone; and 

Whereas WILLIAM BENTON has appeared be- 
fore loyalty boards to defend those accused 
of Communist activities or against whom 
letters of charges have been filed; and 

Whereas WILLIAM BENTON, while Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of international 
information and cultural program, was re- 
sponsible for the purchase of lewd and li- 
centious literature which also followed the 
Communist Party line, such as the Memoirs 
of Hecate County, for distribution through- 
out the world as part of our educational pro- 
gram, all with the apparent purpose and 
obvious result of discrediting America in the 
eyes of the world; and 

Whereas BENTON, while Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of international in- 
formation and cultural program, was also 
responsible for the purchase and display in 
various areas of the world of lewd art works 
and Communist-produced art works at great 
expense to the taxpayer, all with the appar- 
ent purpose and obvious result of discredit- 
ing America in the eyes of the world; and 

Whereas a book by Frank Hughes, entitled 
“Prejudice and the Press,” sets forth that 
Eiss stated he acted upon the recommenda- 
tion of BeNTON in the selection of certain 
personnel; and 

Whereas it appears that BENTON, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in charge of interna- 
tional information and cultural program, 
sent proofs of Amerika magazine to Moscow 
for approval and editing before he ordered 
the same printed and distributed at great 
cost to the taxpayers; and 

Whereas it appears that Haldore Hanson, 
who has been named under oath as a mem- 
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ber of the Communist Party, was retained and 
defended by WILLIAM BENTON; and 

Whereas WILLIAM BENTON, as Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of international 
information and cultural program, defended 
and retained in his employ, handling secret 
material, certain individuals who were pub- 
licly exposed by Congressman FRED BUSBEY 
as sympathetic to the Communist cause and 
doing the work of the Communist Party; 
and 

Whereas BENTON employed individuals such 
as Robert T. Miller, who was publicly de- 
scribed by Congressman FRED BUSBEY as “one 
of the most dangerous Soviet agents ever to 
infiltrate the .Department of State,” and 
who was named under oath by a Government 
witness as a Soviet agent; and 

Whereas on July 24, 1946, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission recommended to BENTON 
that Miller be discharged on the grounds of 
disloyalty, which recommendation was ig- 
nored by BENTON, who retained Miller as 
chief in charge of publications in BENTON’s 
division: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to make a complete 
investigation of all the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the afore-mentioned 
matters and a complete investigation of (1) 
campaign funds which were collected by 
Walter Cosgriff for BENTON’s 1950 senatorial 
campaign and accepted by BENTON and un- 
reported by him in violation of the laws of 
the State of Connecticut and the Federal 
laws, as well as all other moneys collected 
by or expended by BENTON or any individual 
or campaign committee acting for or in his 
behalf; (2) the use by Benton of fake tele- 
vision portrayals of BENTON during his 1950 
campaign; (3) the extent to which State 
Department funds have been paid to BENn- 
TON’s company, Britahnica Films; (4) the 
facts surrounding BENTOoN’s printing of En- 
cyclopedia Britannica by cheap labor in 
England in order to avoid paying the print- 
er’s union scale charged in America; (5) BEen- 
TON’s income-tax returns for the years 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950; and (6) further investi- 
gations with respect to the activities and as- 
sociations of WILLIAM BENTON as the com- 
mittee deems necessary in order to recom- 
mend to the Senate appropriate action in 
the case of WILLIAM BENTON. 


The resolution (S. Res. 304) (submit- 
ted by Mr. McCartHy) was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 


REVERSAL OF FPC ORDER REFUS- 
ING A HEARING FOR NATURAL 
GAS CERTIFICATE IN NEW ENG- 
LAND 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it now in or- 
der to place matters in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorpD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have 
passed that order of business, but, by 
unanimous consent, and without objec- 
tion, it may be done. 

,Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may read a brief 
statement prepared by the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], 
which he had intended to present. The 
Senator from New Hampshire was re- 
quired to leave in order to catch a train. 
He requested me to read the statement, 
and also to make an insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The statement 
will require perhaps 1 minute to read. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. TosEy], I now read 
a statement prepared by him, as follows: 


I ask permission to insert in the Rrecorp 
@ unanimous opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit setting aside an order by the Federal 
Power Commission which refused to grant a 
hearing for a certificate to supply natural gas 
through a single integrated system to all of 
New England. 

This matter of getting natural gas to New 
England as soon as possible and as cheaply 
as possible has concerned all of us in New 
England for several years. The Federal Pow- 
er Commission itself recommended the econ- 
omy of a single pipeline distributing arrange- 
ment for the whole territory. This was both 
to save time in giving New England a chance 
to adapt its industry to modern technology 
and to avoid burdening the consumer with 
rates which would have to be pyramided on 
the execessive capital outlay for duplicating 
systems. 

This opinion by the circuit court clears up 
thoroughly many of the legal arguments 
which at that time seemed to thwart the 
Commission in its effort to provide the single 
system which the Commission itself so 
strongly recommended. 

Our people in New Hampshire have been 
granted an opportunity for natural-gas serv- 
ice but only as a part of a divided New Eng- 
land territory. It is an opportunity only for 
service at a rate which could be made much 
lower if one pipeline with an economical 
capital and operating base served the people 
of Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut at the same lower rates 
made possible by reduced costs of construc- 
tion and operation. 

There has been much more heat than 
light in this controversy to date. I hope that 
with the light thrown upon the problem by 
this unanimous decision of the circuit court 
of appeals the Commission will now be able 
to find a way to put into effect its own rec- 
ommendations of over a year ago that the 
entire New England territory be served by a 
single pipeline system to effect all possible 
economies of time and cost of service to a 
community which needs to keep its power 
costs as low as possible. This decision co- 
incides with another court decision in Con- 
necticut which will now permit the Con- 
necticut part of an integrated New England 
system to be built in Connecticut. With 
these two court decisions clearing the way 
the consumers of New England sincerely hope 
that the Commission will now find a way in 
the public interest really to solve their prob- 
lem of low-cost natural-gas service in 1952. 


(Mr. SattonstaLL (for Mr. ToBry) 
asked and obtained consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp a 
news item entitled “FPC Order Refusing 
Exclusive Natural Gas Certificate Set 
Aside,” published in a recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, and the opinion of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit setting aside 
a certain order of the Federal Power 
Commission.) 


HOUSE SUBMERGED-LANDS BILL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further morning business, the Chair 
lays before the Senate a resolution (S. 
Res. 247) coming over from the previous 
day. The clerk will report the resolution 
by its title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 247) to discharge the Commit- 
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tee on Interior and Insular Affairs from 
the further consideration of House bill 
4484, the so-called tidelands bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate Res- 
olution 247 be passed over, without prej- 
udice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, is is so ordered. 


DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
FROM FURTHER CONSIDERATION 
OF SENATE RESOLUTION 187 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state by title the next resolution 
coming over from a previous day. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senate Res- 
olution 300, to discharge the Committee 
on Rules and Administration from fur- 
ther consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 187. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask that the resolu- 
tion be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 300), as follows: 


Whereas Senate Resolution 187, to further 
investigate the participation of Senator 
JOSEPH R. McCartHy in the Maryland 1950 
senatorial campaign and other acts, to de- 
termine whether expulsion § proceedings 
should be instituted against him, was intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Senator from 
Connecticut |Mr. BENTON] on August 6, 
1951, and was referred by the Senate to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
and 

Whereas on August 8, 1951, said resolu- 
tion was referred by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration to its Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections; and 

Whereas, in a series of communications 
addressed to the chairman of said subcom- 
mittee during the period between December 
6, 1951, and January 4, 1952, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHuy] charged 
that the subcommittee lacked jurisdiction 
to investigate such acts of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarTHY] as were not con- 
nected with election campaigns and attacked 
the honesty of the members of the subcom- 
mittee, charging that, in their investigation 
of such other acts, the members were im- 
properly motivated and were “guilty of steal- 
ing just as clearly as though the members 
engaged in picking the pockets of the tax- 
payers”; and 

Whereas on March 5, 1952, the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections adopted 
the following motion as the most expeditious 
parliamentary method of obtaining an affir- 
mation by the Senate of its jurisdiction in 
this matter and a vote on the honesty of its 
members: 

“That the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration request Senator 
McCartHy, of Wisconsin, to raise the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Subcommit- 
tee on. Privileges and Elections and of the 
integrity of the members thereof in connec- 
tion with its consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 187 by making a formal motion on the 
floor of the Senate to discharge the com- 
mittee; and that Senator McCartny be ad- 
vised by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration that if he does not 
take the requested action in a period of 
time to be fixed by stipulation between Sen- 
ator McCartHy and the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
that the committee—acting through the 
chairman of the Standing Committee or the 
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chairman of the subcommittee—will itself 
present such motion to discharge for the pur- 
pose of affirming the jurisdiction of the sub- 
committee and the integrity of its members 
in its consideration of the aforesaid resolu- 
tion”; and 

Whereas on March 6, 1952, the said motion 
was also adopted by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration and the chairman of 
said committee submitted to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarrHy, a copy of 
the above-stated motion; and 

Whereas by letter dated March 21, 1952, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartry, 
in effect declined to take the action called 
for by the above-stated motion, repeating 
his charge that the subcommittee has been 
guilty of “a completely dishonest handling 
of taxpayers’ money,” referring to a prelimi- 
nary and confidential report of its staff as 
“scurrilous” and consisting of “cleverly 
twisted and distorted facts”: Now, therefore, 
to determine the proper jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration and 
to express the confidence of the Senate in its 
committee in their consideration of Senate 
Resolution 187, it being understood that the 
following motion is made solely for this test 
and that the adoption of the resolution is 
opposed by the members on whose behalf it 
is submitted; be it 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be and it hereby is dis- 
charged from the further consideration vf 
Senate Resolution 187. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it will 
be observed from the reading of the reso- 
lution that it involves two substantive 
propositions: First, to determine the 
proper jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration; and, second, 
to express the confidence of the Senate 
in the committee in its consideration of 
Senate Resolution 187. 

With respect to the question of juris- 
diction, the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration was constituted in the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, by 
consolidating six committees—the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the Committee To Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, the Committee on Print- 
ing, the Committee on the Library, and 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, which had been a standing com- 
mittee for many years, undoubtedly had 
jurisdiction over the relationship of Sen- 
ators to the Senate, as well as of ques- 
tions arising from their election to the 
Senate. I have placed in the Recorp 
the precedents which clearly show that 
the jurisdiction of the former Committee 
on Privileges and Elections was not lim- 
ited to election matters but extended to 
expulsion, exclusion, censure, and other 
matters totally unconnected with the 
conduct of Senators in elections. 

The Reorganization Act also provides 
that a subcommittee of any committee 
shall have jurisdiction to conduct inves- 
tigations and make findings. Of course, 
the report of a subcommittee must be 
made to the main committee, which then 
reports to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yiead. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has there been any 
question raised as to the committee have 
ing proper jurisdiction? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The question was orig- 
inally raised by the junior Senator from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] that the 
committee had no jurisdiction to exam- 
ine into anything except election mat- 
ters. But I have placed in the Recorp 
precedents which show that its jurisdic- 
tion extends beyond that point; in other 
words, that membership in the Senate is 
a privilege which the Senate itself has 
the right to take away if it so desires, and 
it has done so in numerous instances, 
Where it has been sought to take away 
the privilege because of matters not re- 
lated to a Senator’s election or to his ac- 
tions prior or subsequent to his election, 
the jurisdiction of the former Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections has been 
firmly established and that jurisdiction 
has been inherited without limitation 
by the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senate to un- 
derstand that the question of jurisdic- 
tion relating to happenings after an elec- 
tion is still an active question which has 
been raised before the committee, and is 
it for that reason that the committee 
wishes to have the subject passed upon 
by the Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. The point I am 
trying to make is that in any question as 
to the subcommittee having jurisdiction 
over actions taken by a Senator prior to 
or subsequent to election and not related 
to his election, the precedents are uni- 
formly to the effect that it has power to 
determine whether he may retain his 
privilege as a Senator, which the Senate 
may take away and has taken away in 
a number of instances cited in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. “IAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Responding a little 
further to the Senator from Florida, I 
think the chairman of the committee 
will bear me out in saying tLat no Mem- 
ber of the minority ever raised the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The question was 
raised by a minority member of the 
committee [Mr. McCartuy]. The jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin was at that 
time a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, but not a 
member of its Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am speaking, now, 
of the present membership of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration or 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No one of them has 
raised that question up to the present 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No one wh) is now a 
member has ever raised the question of 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. For the purpose of 
having the record clear in the future, 
and so that it shall be known exactly 
what the situation is, I would like to ask 
the Senator from Arizona if my. under-- 
standing of his position is a correct one. 
It is my understanding that the Senator 
from Arizona takes the position, first, 
that the subcommittee is bound to inves- 
tigate any Senator upon the request of 
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any other Senator—including his activi- 
ties prior to his election—and, second, 
that a vote to discharge the subcommit- 
tee would be a vote, in effect, to change 
that rule, so that while the rule now 
applies to McCarty it would mean that 
the committee in the future would not 
have the right to investigate any other 
Senator. Such a procedure at this time 
seems to me to be entirely improper. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My contention is that 
there is no question about the commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction to examine such ques- 
tions, whether the complaint relates to 
something which the Senator did before 
he was elected or after he was elected 
and which is not necessarily connected 
with his election to the Senate or any 
other election. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
have the record clear so that we may 
both understand what the future deci- 
sions of the committee will be. I think 
it should follow the same procedure in 
the future as it has in the past. I have 
submitted this morning a resolution ask- 
ing for another investigation. Is it clear 
that in the McCarthy case the subcom- 
mittee went far back of his original elec- 
tion, to as early as 1925—11 years before 
he was elected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no knowledge 
of that. I do not know what the sub- 


committee has done, because it has con- 
ducted only a preliminary investigation. 
I have not seen that record. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator does 
take the position that the subcommittee 


has that right, does he not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections has a right to 
make a preliminary investigation as to 
any resolution referred to it to determine 
whether the resolution is worthy of con- 
sideration and what action shall be taken 
about it. That is exactly what, I under- 
stand, the subcommittee did in this 
instance. I have not seen the report of 
the staff of the subcommittee. Up to 
the time a report is made to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, I do 
not expect to know what information was 
developed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Arizona understands that my 
position has been that the subcommittee 
has the power to investigate any Sena- 
tor, so far as his activities in connection 
with his election are concerned, and that 
it has power to go beyond that only if 
the Senate as a whole asks it to do so. 
For that reason I feel that the subcom- 
mittee exceeded its authority. I do take 
the position, however, and I think the 
Senator will agree, that in view of the 
fact that the subcommittee has applied 
one rule to McCartuy—to investigate as 
far back as his childhood and his high- 
school days, investigating him practically 
from birth until death—the same rule 
should apply to every other Senator. 

For that reason, I hope that not a sin- 
gle Senator will vote to discharge the 
committee. I think it would now be com- 
, Pletely improper. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The question of the 
authority to make an investigation hav- 
ing been disposed of, the next question 
is whether the Senate has confidence in 
the members of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and tlections with respect to 
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the manner in which they have con- 
ducted the investigation up to now. 

So far as I am concerned, I have com. 
plete and implicit confidence in the hon- 
esty, integrity, and fairmindedness of the 
three majority members ‘whom I solicited 
to become members of that subcommit- 
tee and whose election to it I recom- 
mended to the entire Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

I am sure tha: Senator Wherry, before 
his lamented death, felt the same way 
about the two members of the minority 
whom he recommended for positions on 
the subcommittee. When a vacancy oc- 
curred, I am sure the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopce] had confidence 
in the Senator whom he recommended 
and asked to have selected. 

Mr. McCARTHY,. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the Senator 
will not misunderstand my vote against 
the discharge of thc subcommittee as a 
vote of confidence in the subcommittee. 
I wish to make it very clear that I-intend 
to vote against discharge, but that under 
no circumstances can my vote be con- 
strued as a vote of confidence in the sub- 
committee. I have absolutely no con- 
fidence in the majority members of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the Senator’s 
individual privilege, if he desires to exer- 
cise it, but the Committee on Rules and 
Administration has asked the Senate to 
reject this resolution for the two rea- 
sons I have stated, and I now ask the 
Senate to do so. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition to supplement the general 
statement made by the able chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration [Mr. HaypEen], and particularly 
to emphasize his statement as to the 
issues, the questions, which are brought 
before the Senate by Senate Resolution 
300. 

As Senators know, on the 6th day of 
last August the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton] submitted a reso- 
lution asking that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate 
make an investigation of certain charges 
which were set forth in the resolution, 
pertaining to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], with a view 
to having the Committee on Rules and 
Administration determine whether there 
was basis for the initiation of action look- 
ing to the ouster of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin as a Member of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. President, the so-called Benton 
resolution is not before the Senate, and 
I sincerely hope that in any dekate which 
takes place with reference to Senate 
Resolution 300 there will be no discussion 
of the merit or lack of merit of the al- 
legations made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut in connection with the seating 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. That 
matter is not before the Senate. The 
subcommittee & which I have the honor 
to be a member has been unfortunately 
placed in a position where it nrust act on 
that resolution. 

Mr. President, I can assure every Mem- 
ber of the Senate that members of the 
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subcommittee to whom the resolution 
was referred did not throw up their hats 
and cheer when it was referred to them. 
I can also state that I, as chairman of 
the committee, can restrain my exuber- 
ance, when the resolution just submitted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, looking 
to an attack on the Senator from Con- 
necticut, has been referred to our sub- 
committee. 

The Benton resolution is not before the 
Senate, and will it not be before the Sen- 
ate if Senate Resolution 300 is rejected. 
The resolution will be before the Senate, 
but it simply calls for an investigation to 
determine whether the Committee on 
Rules and Administration should ini- 
tiate an action looking to the elimination 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa used certain language a 
moment ago inadvertently. He said the 
resolution which I submitted this morn- 
ing was looking to an attack upon the 
Senator from Connecticut. I assume he 
meant to use the word “investigation” 
instead of “attack.” 

Mr. GILLETTE. Perhaps I spoke in- 
advertently. I have not read the reso- 
lution. I heard it as it was read by the 
clerk. Perhaps I should not have used 
that language. If so, I withdraw it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, there 
can be no question in the world that the 
Constitution of the United States clothes 
the Senate with authority to punish its 
Members for disorderliness or to expel 
them, by a vote specified, if an occasion 
develops when such a move is justified. 
But the Constitution does not prescribe, 
and neither has the Congress at any 
time, legislatively prescribed the method 
by which the question could be presented 
to the Senate. 

My own opinion is that the Senator 
from Connecticut, as an individual, or 
any other Senator or any group of Sen- 
ators, could file a simple motion or a 
resolution to expel a Member of the Sen- 
ate. Then the question would be before 
the Senate. I think there can be no 
doubt that the question could be devel- 
oped and presented in that way. But 
that was not done. 

As I just stated, the whole question 
arose in the way of a resolution asking 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration to make such investigation as it 
saw fit to determine whether the com- 
mittee should initiate the action sug- 
gested, looking to the expulsion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin from the Sen- 
ate. The Senate referred that resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration in its turn, and 
much to my displeasure, referred the 
resolution to a subcommittee of which 
I have the honor of being the chairman, 
which is popularly called—and some- 
times the popularity is questioned, I find, 
with reference to this subcommittee, both 
in and out of the Senate—“‘the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections.” It 
is a subcommittee set up by the esteemed 
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chairman, as other subcommittees of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
are set up, to facilitate legislation re- 
ferred by this body to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

The Benton resolution was referred 
to our subcommittee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Asa preface to my 
question, let me say this to the Senator 
from Iowa: Forgetting, for the time 
being, that McCartny is involved in this 
matter, but just looking at it as the es- 
tablishing of a precedent in the Con- 
gress, I frankly think the subcommittee 
has established a very dangerous prece- 
dent when it has decided that any Sen- 
ator can ask for an investigation of any 
other Senator, and the subcommittee 
will then approve the hiring of investi- 
gators and the spending of unlimited 
time and money to investigate the other 
Senator. 

I frankly think it would be a much 
safer precedent to provide that the in- 
vestigation of a Senator can be made 
only after a majority vote on the part 
of the Senate. However, in view of the 
fact that the subcommittee established 
this precedent over a year ago, and have 
had a very sizable number of investi- 
gators making a very thorough investi- 
gation of McCartHy’s life—— 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I finish my 
statement? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I will yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey as soon as the 
Senator from Wisconsin has finished. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I simply won- 
dered what the Senator meant by a siza- 
ble number of investigators. I do not 
like exaggerations. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin to com- 
plete his statement. 

Mr. McCARTHY. While I think a 
dangerous precedent has been estab- 
lished, I wonder if the Senator will not 
agree with me that, in view of the fact 
that the subcommittee has established 
a precedent so far as McCartuy is con- 
cerned, it would be completely improper 
and unfair to discharge the subcommit- 
tee at this time. If the Senate were now 
to discharge the subcommittee—mean- 
ing ti.at it disapproved of the subcom- 
mittee’s action—then in the future the 
subcommittee would not have the power 
to investigate any other Senator as it 
has investigated McCartuy. Will not 
the Senator agree with me that, regard- 
less of whether McCartuy was right on 
the question of jurisdiction or whether 
the subcommittee was right, now that 
the precedent has been established we 
should follow it and have a unanimous 
vote against the discharge of the sub- 
committee. Is not that the fair thing 
to do? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I will answer in part 
by saying that the same rule should ap- 
ply in each case, regardless of the Sen- 
ator concerned. I do not care to go be- 
yond that point at this time. I am only 
one member of the sukccommittee. 
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I wish to interpolate at this point, 
however. Let me say to the Senator and 
to the world, that so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am sitting as a member of that 
subcommittee in a judicial capacity. 
Any resolution attacking the Senator 
from Wisconsin or the Senator from 
Connecticut, or any other Senator, wiil 
come before me as a member of that 
committee with the conviction that the 
great American principle, that a man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty, ap- 
plies. I am convinced that I can bring 
to bear that attitude on any question 
which is brought before the committee; 
and that is the principle which I shall 
follow. 

Mr. McFARLAND and Mr. McCAR- 
THY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON] because I agreed to do so when 
he requested me to yield a moment ago. 
Does the’Senator from New Jersey wish 
me to yield to him? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. Ishould 
like to have the Senator from Wisconsin 
to explain what he meant by a sizable 
number of investigators. I think the 
ReEcorpD should be made abundantly clear 
as to what the facts are. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield so that I 
may answer that question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I would rather not 
yield for an interchange between Sen- 
ators on the floor. I will gladly yield 
to any Senator who wishes to interro- 
gate me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let me yield first to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
a question. First, let me say that he 
has correctly stated the situation in re- 
gard to the jurisdiction of the committee. 

My colleague [Mr. HaypbEeNn] presented 
the question of confidence in the com- 
mittee. The Senator from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. McCartHy] has stated that he has 
no confidence in the majority members 
of this committee. I have never heard 
so serious a charge made against the 
membership of any committee in the 
Senate since I have been in the United 
States Senate. So, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Iowa if he does not 
think it is the duty of Senators to vote 
for this resolution if they feel as the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin feels, 
that they do not have confidence in the 
membership of the committee. I wish 
to go on record, first, as saying that I 
have the utmost confidence in the mem- 
bership of the United States Senate and 
in the membership of the subcommit- 
tee. Wecannot lightly pass over so seri- 
cus a charge as that which has been 
made on the floor of the Senate by a 
Member of the Senate, who says that he 
has no confidence in the majority mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Let me first reply 
to the statement made by the able ma- 
jority leader. 

I appreciate very much the comment 
which he has made. I regret very much 
that the Senator from Wisconsin saw 
fit to make the statement that he had 
absolutely no confidence in the majority 
Members of the subcommittee. It is 
probably unbecoming for me, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, to comment on 
a statement of that kind, but I have 
served with the members of the sub- 
committee, including the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmitH] when she was a 
member of the subcommittee, and I will 
say in reply that I have the utmost con- 
fidence in each and every member of 
that group. I have superlative confi- 
dence in them because time and time and 
time again I have had occasion to know 
what they were thinking, what they were 
saying, and the rectitude of their con- 
clusions. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to make 
a comment, and at the conclusion of the 
comment, I should like to see if I can 
clarify this question. 

This resolution calls for the discharge 
of the committee. I am opposed to the 
discharge of the committee. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], chairman of the full commit- 
tee, says that he is not informed as to 
what the committee has done. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], chairman of the subcommittee, 
says that we should not at this time go 
into the merits of the charges or the 
merits of what the subcommittee has 
done. 

This resolution calls for the dis- 
charge—— 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let me interrupt the 
distinguished Senator. I think he mis- 
quoted me. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I did not intend to 
do so. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I did not say that 
we should not go into anything the sub- 
committee has done. I said that we 
should not go into the merits or the 
demerits of the Benton resolution. Any- 
one can question what we have done. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The resolution calls 
for the discharge of the committee. I 
am against discharging the committee. 

I wish to see if the Senator from Iowa 
agrees with me as to my next point. A 
vote against the resolution indicates that 
the Senate has confidence in the indi- 
vidual members of the subcommittee, but 
it indicates no approval or disapproval 
of what they may do. Their report has 
not yet been submitted. Therefore, we 
shall pass upon the merits of that report 
by approval or disapproval when it comes 
before the Senate. 

In the meantime the Senator from 
New Hampshire is opposed to the dis- 
charge of the committee. He has confi- 
dence in the individual members of the 
committee. So far as the action of the 
subcommittee is concerned, like the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
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on Rules and Administration [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], I shall await the report of the sub- 
committee before deciding whether to 
approve or disapprove of what they 
have done. 

In order that there may be no question 
about it, so far as the Senator from New 
Hampshire is concerned, he repeats that 
he is opposed to the discharge of the 
committee, and he has confidence in the 
individual members of the committee. 
Whether I approve of what they do or 
do not do is a question which I shall 
have to determine when the committee 
makes its report and the report is for- 
mally before the Senate. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. GILLETTE. So far as I followed 
the Senator, I think it is a fair state- 
ment. I cannot reach conclusions for 
any other Senator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But is that a fair 
interpretation? 

Mr. GILLETTE. My interpretation is 
that a vote against the resolution would 
mean that the Senate refused to dis- 
charge the committee from our respon- 
sibilities and asked us to proceed on the 
basis of what has happened up to the 
present time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Through the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa I should like 
to ask the majority leader if the under- 
standing which I have expressed is along 
the line of what he believes. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Yes. It is my un- 
derstanding that a vote against the res- 
olution is a vote to sustain the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, and a vote of con- 
fidence in the individual members there- 
of. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What I said was that 
a vote against the resolution is a vote 
against the discharge of the committee. 
I interpret such a vote to mean, first, 
that I am opposed to the discharge of 
the committee; and second, that I have 
confidence in the individual members of 
the committee—confidence in my brother 
Senators as individuals. However, as to 
what they did or what they may do I re- 
serve the right, as I think we all do, to 
pass upon that question when the report 
is submitted. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). The Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] has the floor. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield; and if so to 
whom? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I would gladly yield, 
but a few moments ago I declined to 
yield for an interchange or dialogue 
among Senators. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. BripcEs] has con- 
cluded his interrogation I should like to 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
promised to yield to him. After I have 
yielded to the Senator from Oklahoma 
I shall be very glad to yield to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if it is not a fact that 
printed on page 3702 of the Recorp of 
April 8 is a clear line of precedents, going 
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back to 1873, showing the jurisdiction 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections? It has been well established, 
thus, for 75 years that the privileges and 
elections subcommittee has the jurisdic- 
tion, It has jurisdiction to move in any 
one of a number of ways. 

It has jurisdiction to move on resolu- 
tion of the Senate to institute an investi- 
gation. It has jurisdiction to move on 
its own volition. It has jurisdiction to 
consider memorials and petitions from 
outside the United States Senate. It 
has jurisdiction to consider and to move 
in such matters. 

That is well settled by the precedents. 
It is so well settled, Mr. President, that 
even the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr, McCartuy], after 
traveling across the country and broad- 
casting and telling the country over the 
Associated Press and the United Press 
wires that the committee had no juris- 
diction and that it was usurping such 
jurisdiction, finally admitted in a press 
release that the committees did have 
jurisdiction. Therefore I think that that 
question is rather moot in this situation, 

The question comes back to the state- 
ment made not once but nine times by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin that 
this committee was guilty of picking the 
taxpayers’ pockets to the tune of tens 
of thousands of dollars. He has also ac- 
cused the Democratic National Commit- 
tee of smearing McCartTuHy. 

Mr. President, let us not elude our- 
selves as to what this issue is all about. 
The issue is whether Senators have con- 
fidence in their committee and believe 
that it is not stealing taxpayers’ money, 
or whether we are to have a continuation 
of the performance to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. President, let us pin point what 
the issue is. I hope every Member of the 
Senate will listen to the debate, consider 
the evidence, and read the letters and 
make up his mind and vote accordingly. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin now says that he is going to 
vote against the discharge of the com- 
mittee; yet in the same breath he says 
that he has no confidence in the com- 
mittee. If the jynior Senator from Wis- 
consin believes what he has written and 
what he has said across the land on every 
Associated Press and United Press wire, 
he should vote to discharge the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin appreciates the 
courtesy of the Senator from Iowa in 
yielding to him. 

I shall have to leave the floor in about 
a half hour. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Iam not yielding to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin for 
a half hour. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
make a brief statement. As I have said 
time and again during the past weeks, I 
intend to vote against the discharge of 
the subcommittee. I wish to make it 
clear, however, that such a vote should 
not be construed as a vote of confidence 
in the membership of the subcommittee. 
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After the fantastic activities of the 
subcommittee in the Maryland elections 
case, I can have no confidence in it. 
However, I shall vote against a discharge 
of the subcommittee because I feel, now 
that a precedent has been set in the 
McCarthy case, the subcommittee should 
follow the same precedent in the Benton 
case and in every other case. 

Again let me repeat that I am going 
to vote against the resolution. I shall 
vote the same way the Senator from 
Iowa will vote. However, my vote does 
not mean a vote of confidence in the 
committee. After the Maryland case, I 
can have no confidence in it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to my esteemed friend 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] that the view held by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin today is not 
something that has been conjured up 
within the last 24 hours. 

As a matter of fact, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee on the 
21st of March which is 18 days ago. 
With the forbearance of my friend from 
Iowa I should like to read one paragraph 
of the letter, because in that letter to 
the chairman of the committee the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin said: 

I hope the Senate agrees with me that it 
would ke highly improper to discharge the 
Gillette-Monroney subcommittee at this 
time, thereby, in effect, setting a different 
rule for the subcommittee to follow in case 
an investigation is asked of any of the other 
95 Senators. 


Therefore, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin is on record in a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with reference to 


this matter. I think it clarifies the view- 
point of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin in which he states today, namely, 
that he will support the position taken 
by the committee with respect to the 
pending resolution, and his action is en- 
tirely consistent and upon good ground. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I was a member of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections when Senator 

IcCartHy charged on December 6, 1951, 
that the members of that subcommittee 
were “guilty of stealing just as clearly as 
though the members engaged in picking 
the pockets of the taxpayers,” and ac- 
cused the members of the subcommittee 
of stealing and of complete dishonesty. 
I say to the Members of the Senate that 
Senator McCartuy has made false accu- 
sations which he cannot and has not had 
the courage even to try to back up with 
proof. 

I shall vote against this resolution to 
discharge the subcommittee because the 
issue is very clear. Regardless of the 
face-saving attempts and words of Sen- 
ator McCartuy at this time in trying 
to soften the rebuff and to confuse the 
issue, any Senator who votes “yea” and 
for this resolution is saying unequivo- 
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cally to the people of his State and the 
people of the Nation that he believes 
that Senator McCartnuy’s charges are 
truthful and that Senators GILLETTE, 
MOoNRONEY, HENNINGS, HENDRICKSON, and 
Situ of Maine are guilty of complete 
dishonesty and of stealing. 

Any Senator who votes “nay” and 
against the resolution is saying unequivo- 
cally to the people of his State and to 
the people of the Nation that he believes 
that the charges of Senator McCartny 
against Senators GILLETTE, MONRONEY, 
HENNINGS, HENDRICKSON, and SmitTH of 
Maine, are false and without foundation. 
Any Senator who voters “nay” and against 
the resolution is vcting to repudiate the 
McCarthy charges against Senators GIL- 
LETTE, MONRONEY, HENNINGS, HENDRICK- 
SON, and SmiTH of Maine. Any Senator 
who votes “nay” and against the resolu- 
tion votes to express his full confidence 
in the integrity and honesty of Senators 
GILLETTE, MONRONEY, HENNINGS, HEN- 
DRICKSON, and SmiTH of Maine. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. I may say at this point 
that during the period the Sezator from 
Maine was a member of the committee 
no Senator worked more sincerely, ear- 
nestly, and fair-mindedly than did the 
Senator from Maine. It is a matter of 
regret to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that she is no longer a member 
of the subcommittee. 

I hope Senatozs will be a little patient 
with me. I shall try to conclude my 
statement. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
at this point I should like to say that 
the conclusions which the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. Sm1TH] has reached are in- 


escapable. I thoroughly endorse the 
manner in which she has analyzed a vote 
on the resolution. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Jersey. I 
am very proud to say that he continues 
to be a member of the subcommittee. 

I should like to say a few words in 
response to some questions which have 
been raised by the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces] and by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] 
with respect to the reasons why Sen- 
ators might vote for or against the pend- 
ing resolution. 

I am not the keeper oi the conscience 
of any Member of the body. I have 
enough trouble with my own. There is 
is a substantive proposal before us, call- 
ing for the discharge of a committee 
from further consideration of the Benton 
resolution. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I hope the Senator 
from Wisconsin will be patient and let 
me conclude my thought. It is predi- 
cated on two charges: first, the charge 
that the subcommittee has exceeded its 
jurisdiction, and, second, that the sub- 
committee is unworthy of confidence. 
Either one of them would justify a with- 
drawal. However, they are not before 
tie Senate. 
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The question of jurisdiction and the 
question of confidence in the individual 
Members are not before the Senate. 

The question before the Senate is 
whether the Senate shall discharge the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
from the further consideration of Senate 
Resolution 187. If a Member of the Sen- 
ate wishes to vote to discharge the com- 
mittee from the further consideration of 
that resolution, and bases his vote on the 
question of jurisdiction, that is his privi- 
lege. If a Senator wishes to vote for the 
resolution to discharge the committee 
from the further consideration of Senate 
Resolution 187, and bases his vote on the 
question of lack of confidence in the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections 
and its membership, that is his privi- 
lege. The approach is a two-pronged 
one, and it is for each Senator to decide 
whether for the one reason or for the 
other reason he wishes to vote to dis- 
charge the committee from the further 
consideration of the resolution. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. - 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, do 
we have the assurance of the Senator 
from Iowa that if the resolution calling 
for the discharge of the committee is not 
agreed to—and I hope it will not be 
agreed to—that then the committee or 
its subcommittee will proceed to inves- 
tigate, pursuant to my resolution regard- 
ing the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 


. BenTON], with the same diligence the 


committee conducted its investigation of 
me? 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin had thought over the matter, 
I do not believe he would ask me that 
question. I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin has known me long enough to be 
sure that I would approach this task or 
any other task in an unbiased, unpreju- 
diced way. I consider the Senator from 
Wisconson to be as good a friend of mine 
as I do the Senator from Connecticut. 
I have stated, and I repeat now, that 
these Senators come before me, as a 
member of the committee, as friends and 
as United States Senators; and, so far 
as I am concerned, they will be accorded 
the same fair, unbiased treatment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say that I 
think it is very unfortunate that the 
subcommittee has come to be known as 
the Gillette subcommittee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. McCARTHY. I realize, and I 
think it is unfortunate that the country 
as a whole does not realize, that although 
the subcommittee has become known as 
the Gillette subcommittee, actually the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] has 
taken very little part in the investigation 
of the Maryland Senatorial campaign, 
and has had practically nothing to do 
with the writing of the report on that 
matter, and, as I understand, has had 
nothing to do with the investigation of 
me, pursuant to Senate Resolution 187. 


I believe that if the Senator from Iowa 
had not been tied up with other work— 
I realize that he was justified in being 
tied up with other work, and I am not 


so do I. 
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criticizing him for that—and if he had 
been the active head of the subcommit- 
tee, better and cleaner results would 
have been obtained from the investiga- 
tion of the Maryland senatorial cam- 
paign. 

Although I say I cannot have any con- 
fidence in the subcommittee after the 
extremely unusual job it did in the case 
of the junior Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Butier], I hope that statement by 
me is not construed as a criticism of the 
nominal head of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Grtuetre], for I 
know he had very little to do with the 
matter. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, al- 
though I appreciate very much the kindly 
reference to me, I cannot agree with the 
conclusion of the able junior Senator 
from Wisconsin that if I had been privi- 
leged to be more active, the result would 
have been different. 

I repeat what I have said already, 
namely, that every member of the sub- 
committee and every member of the full 
committee, whether it be myself, the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmitH], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HeEn- 
DRICKSON], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], or the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], has been 
assiduous, sincere, honest, and fair. Of 
course, I have not always agreed with 
some of the conclusions the subcommit- 
tee has reached. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has re- 
ferred to the investigation of the Mary- 
land senatorial campaign. I did not 
take part in that investigation, which 
was a protracted one. I shall tell the 
Senate why I did not take part in the 
investigation. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
found that when the subcommittee was 
augmented by the addition of new mem- 
bers, we had before us questions regard- 
ing the senatorial campaigns in Penn- 
sylvania and in Maryland. I appointed 
a subcommittee of two Senators to pay 
special attention to complaints regarding 
the Pennsylvania senatorial campaign. 
One of those Senators was a Republican, 
and one was a Democrat. I appointed 
another subcommittee, composed of two 
Senators—one a Republican and one a 
Democrat—to investigate complaints re- 
garding the Maryland senatorial cam- 
paign. Those two Senators were the re- 
maining two Senators of the subcom- 
mittee, other than myself. Under those 
circumstances, if I had assigned myself 
to either of those subcommittees, there 
would have been a majority of two Dem- 
ocrats to 1 Revublican on the subcom- 
mittee on which I served. 

So, in the interest of fairness, not only 
did I refrain from assigning myself to 
either of those subcommittees, but after 
the subcommittee considering the Mary- 
land senatorial campaign requested of 
me that, inasmuch as neither of the 
members of the subcommittee was a 
lawyer, lawyers be assigned, in view of 
the legal questions involved, I then as- 
signed to that subcommittee the other 
two members of my subcommittee. Not 
only did I refrain from assigning myseif 
to that subcommittee, but I even care- 
fully refrained from attending the hear- 
ings, so that there would be no basis for 
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complaint of a packed or biased sub- 
committee. 

I am sorry that a conclusion could 
well be drawn that I was occupied with 
other work or was not attentive to the 
immediate job in connection with that 
work. However, I wish to plead not 
guilty, because I do not think such a 
conclusion is justified, even by imputa- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield further to 
me? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the Senator 
from Iowa understands that I was not 
even remotely indicating that I thought 
he acted improperly by not sitting as 
head of the subcommittee. I merely 
said that I believed it unfortunate that 
he was not the active head of the sub- 
committee, and I believe it is unfor- 
tunate that the subcommittee is known 
as the Gillette subcommittee, with the 
result that the Senator from Iowa is 
taking the blame for what the subcom- 
mittee did, whereas he should not take 
the blame for it. I have so much con- 
fidence in the Senator from Iowa that 
I feel sure if he had been the active 
head of the subcommittee he would not 
have to be ashamed of the subcommit- 
tee’s report on the Maryland senatorial 
campaign, as I believe the Senator from 
Iowa should be ashamed of it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Again I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for his reference 
to me; but I also wish to state at this 
point that when that subcommittee re- 
ported to the entire subcommittee the 
results of the investigation of the Mary- 
land senatorial campaign, and submitted 
its report, I, as chairman of the entire 
subcommittee, joined in approving the 
report when it was made to the full 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and that report was made with the ap- 
proval of the entire nine-member sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator frcm Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa whether that report was unani- 
mous? 

Mr. GILLETTE. It certainly was 
unanimous. I just said it was. The five 
other members joined with the four 
members who had made the preliminary 
report. I, who had not been a member of 
that subcommittee, also joined in the 
report. 

Mr. President, when this matter came 
to the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections—against our will, as I have 
said; it was not asked for or requested— 
we held a meeting. It was evident to us 
that there were two questions which must 
be considered and determined. One was 
the legal question of jurisdiction and 
the area of reference in connection with 
a matter of that kind. The other ques- 
tion was as to a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the matters set forth in the reso- 
lution. 

The subcommittee, by its action, or- 
dered its chairman, the Senator from 
Iowa, to direct the staff to make those 
two studies: First, a study of the law 
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and the precedents involved; second, a 
preliminary investigation regarding the 
truth or falsity of the charges. The 
staff was put to work on those matters. 

Accusation has been made—not on the 
floor of the Senate but by some of the 
members of the publicity media—that 
the subcommittee has been dilatory. At 
the time when Senate Resolution 187 
was submitted by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BENTon] on August 6, the 
general, routine work of the subcommit- 
tee in investigating complaints regard- 
ing the senatorial campaigns in 1950 had 
been practically completed. The staff of 
the committee was engaged in writing its 
report; or, I should say, the remnants 
of the staff were engaged in that work, 
for the counsel and the assistant counsel 
of the subcommittee had returned to 
private practice. Therefore, when Sen- 
ate Resolution 187, submitted by the 
Senator from Connecticut, was referred 
to us, we did not have a legal staff; and 
we could not proceed until we got one. 
Through the great help and earnest ac- 
tion of the esteemed chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, we finally secured the services of a 
very able counsel, and an assistant coun- 
sel. ‘ 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more? I must 
leave shortly, otherwise I would not 
bother the Senator so frequently. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The junior Senator 
from Wisconsin almost forces me into a 
position where I hope he will have to 
hurry if he catches his plane. But, of 
course, I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Iowa if I am cor- 


rect, that the clerk of the Committee on - 


Rules and Administration is a man by 
the name of Darrell St. Claire, that 
Darrell St. Claire was the chairman of 
some of the State Department loyalty 
boards, and that Darreil St. Claire was 
named by me before the Tydings com- 
mittee as a shining example of the in- 
competency of the State Department’s 
loyalty program? 

Is the Senator from Iowa aware of the 
fact that Darrell St. Claire, for example, 
cast the deciding vote in the Posniak 
case, a vote finding Posniak loyal after 
there had been 12 separate FBI reports 
opposing it, showing that he had been 
a member of a subversive organization, 
that Posniak’s wife was a member of the 
Young Communist League, and that Pos- 
niak had lived among Communist espi- 
onage agents? Is the Senator from 
Iowa aware that I gave St. Claire’s name 
to former Senator Tydings, and said, 
“Mr. Tydings, here is a shining example 
of what is wrong with the State Depart- 
ment’s loyalty program?” 

Does the Senator from Iowa not know 
that Mr. St. Claire, the man whose name 
I gave as an example of incompetency 
in the State Department, is now the head 
of the staff of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and has been ac- 
tively assisting the staff of the subcom- 
mittee in drafting not only the Mary- 
land election report, but also the scur- 
rilous draft report against McCartuy, 
and then proceeding to leak it to the left- 
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wing press? I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator is aware of those facts. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, let 
me urge the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin to permit me to proceed. He has 
brought in certain extraneous matters 
of which I know nothing. I know 
nothing about the matters to which the 
Senator has alluded, and I hope he will 
not take my time in discussing matters 
with which I am not at all familiar, and 
which are not before the Senate in any 
way at this time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me ask the 
Senator this question—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield, of course, 
for a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator agree with me that we could 
have much more confidence in the re- 
port which the Committee on Rules and 
Administration finally issues, if the com- 
mittee would get rid of this man, Darrell 
St. Claire, who certainly is prejudiced 
in the matter, and who is the man I 
pointed out as one of the worst examples 
of incompetency in the State Depart- 
ment? It seems highly improper to 
have him on the staff of the committee, 
leaking information to the press and 
writing reports on McCartuy. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course, I cannot 
agree with the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin in that conclusion. So far as I 
know, Mr. St. Claire, the chief clerk of 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, is a very able gentleman, and 
so far as I know he had nothing what- 
soever to do with the writing of any 
report of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin should be in- 
formed that Mr. St. Claire never saw, 
never wrote, and never had a thing to 
do with the Maryland election report. 
He never was associated in any way with 
our committee. He is a member of the 
staff of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator 
charges on this floor, without one scin- 
tilla of evidence, that this confidential 
committee report, which unfortunately 
someone leaked to the press, was given 
to the press by Mr. St. Claire. On the 
floor of the Senate, I challenge the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin to prove his 
statement. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GILLETTE. No, Mr. President; 
I decline to yield to either Senator for 
the discussion of this extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
answer that challenge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


‘Senator from Iowa has the floor, and he 


declines to yield. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, as I 
was stating some time ago—— 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. Ido not want to inter- 
fere with the very interesting discussion 
by the Senator from Iowa. However, as 
a Member of the Senate, I would appre- 
ciate it if the Senator from Iowa would 
permit that challenge to be answered. I 
should like to hear the answer. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the thought which is behind the 
request of the Senator from Michigan, 
but we are discussing at this time a sub- 
stantive matter. As I stated at the out- 
set, it was my hope that we would not 
get beyond the field of responsibility for 
decision. The question which has been 
raised, and raised unfortunately, goes far 
beyond any matter which is before the 
Senate. I have stated in response to the 
question of the able junior Senator from 
Wisconsin that I did not agree with his 
conclusion. 

So far as I know, Mr. St. Claire is a 
very able, competent, and loyal gentle- 
man; and, so far as I know, he has had 
nothing to do with any of the work of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. President, last fall, shortly after 
we secured a counsel and an assistant 
counsel, the Congress adjourned. The 
new counsel asked me for the privilege 
of having additional investigators for the 
purpose of this particular matter, which 
had been referred to us, and an investi- 
gation which was continuing in Ohio. 
That authority was given me, after I 
had returned to Iowa. The counsel put 
on three men. I returned to Washington 
with my family at Thanksgiving time, to 
be with our son, who is in the service. 
At that time, when I returned, I asked 
about the three additional investigators, 
and told them that if they were through 
with their work they should get off the 
payroll. I ordered them to be taken off 
the payroll as of the Ist of December. 
None of the other members of the sub- 
committee were here. 

The counsel asked me whether I would 
let them remain until the 6th or 7th 
of December, in order to finish their re- 
port, and I allowed them to do so. They 
were then taken off the payroll. 

The report of the staff regarding legal 
phases of the situation has been before 
us for some time. The eminent chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration placed it in the Recorp. 
It is in the REcorp for everyone to see. 
The factual report was withheld for 
some time. It was then finally made to 
the members of the committee, and I 
now exhibit to Senators a copy of it, 
which has been under lock and key, con- 
taining 162 pages of carefully prepared 
material. 

I do not wish to impose on Senators, 
but I think that to refresh their minds, 
if they have read it, and to call atten- 
tion to it if they have not, I may say 
that on the 6th day of December I re- 
ceived a letter from the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin. I shall read briefly 
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from it. Because I do not read it all 
is not because I want to be unfair or 
to overlook anything, but I desire to give 
the pertinent thoughts consecutively. 
From the letter of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, dated December 6, 1951, ad- 
dressed to Senator Guy GILLETTE, I read: 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you, of course, 
know, your Elections Subcommittee has the 
power and the duty to carefully investigate 
any valid claims of irregularity or dishon- 
esty in the conduct of campaigns for the 
United States Senate. 

As you and all the members of your sub- 
committee know or should know, the Elec- 
tions Subcommittee, unless given further 
power by the Senate, is restricted to matters 
having to do with elections. The Senate 
could, of course, by a majority vote give your 
subcommittee power to condtct an unlimit- 
ed investigation of any Senator. Such 
power was not asked for nor given to your 
Elections Subcommittee. 

However, over the past months it has been 
repeatedly brought to my attention that a 
horde of investigators hired by your com- 
mittee at a cost of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money has been engaged 
exclusively in trying to dig up on McCartrny 
material covering periods of time long before 
he was even-old enough to be a candidate for 
the Senate—material which can have no 
conceivable connection with his election or 
any other election. This is being done in 
complete disregard of the limited power of 
your Elections Subcommittee. The obvious 
purpose is to dig up campaign material for 
the Democrat Party for the coming cam- 
paign against McCarty. 

When your Elections Subcommittee, with- 
out Senate authorization, spends tens of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars for the sole 
purpose of digging up campaign material 
against McCartHy, then the committee is 
guilty of stealing just as clearly as though 
the members engaged in picking the pockets 
of the taxpayers and turning the loot over 
to the Democrat National Committee. 

If one of the administration lackies were 
chairman of this committee, I would not 
waste the time or energy to write and point 
ou* the committee’s complete dishonesty, 
but from you, Guy, the Senate and the 
country expect honest adherence to the rules 
of the Senate. 


Mr. President, I may say that I am 
sorry the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
has gone, for the reason that in this in- 
terchange of correspondence, on every 
occasion the first information I had of 
the contents of the letter addressed to 
me was when members of the press came 
to my office and asked me if I had re- 
ceived the McCarthy letter, and what my 
comment was with reference to it. In 
every case the letter was given to the 
press long before I had seen it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think that is the 
point which Mr. Newbold Morris made, 
that he read on the ticker that he was 
fired. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It is a too prevalent 
practice. I do not want to stand in the 
way of any representatives of any pub- 
licity media in their hunt for news, but 
I do not think there is justification for 
anyone—and I would say it if the es- 
teemed Senator from Wisconsin were 
here—giving to the press a letter ad- 
dressed to someone else, especially a 
brother Senator, before the Senator 
himself has had a chance to see it. 
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I replied to the letter of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin on the same 
day on which I received it, as follows: 

DecEMBER 6, 1951. 
Senator JosEPpH R. McCartuHy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your letter dated De- 
cember 6 and referring to the work of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions in the discharge of its duties relative 
to Resolution No. 187 has just been received 
by messenger. This resolution, on its intro- 
duction by Senator BENTON, was referred by 
the Senate to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, of which you are a mem- 
ber— 


Referring to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin— 

This committee, in its turn, referred the 
resolution to its Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections, of which I am the chairman. 

Our subcommittee certainly did not seek 
or welcome the unpleasant task of studying 
and reporting on a resolution involving 
charges looking to the ouster of one of our 
colleagues from the Senate. However, our 
duty was clear in the task assigned to us 
and we shall discharge that duty in a spirit 
of utmost fairness to all concerned and to 
the Senate. We have ordered our staff to 
study and report to us on both the legal and 
factual phases of the resolution. On receiv- 
ing these reports the subcommittee will then 
determine its course in tre light of its re- 
sponsibilities and authority. 

Your information as to the use of a large 
staff and the expenditure of a large sum of 
money in investigations relative to the reso- 
lution is, of course, erroneous. May I also 
assure you that no individuals or groups out- 
side of the subcommittee membership have 
had or will have any influence whatever in 
the work assigned to us to do. 


At a later date, December 11, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin again addressed me 
and asked me for the names of the mem- 
bers of the staff, the amount of pay they 
were receiving, and their background, 
with the purpose, as he stated, of sub- 
stantiating his claim of a huge horde of 
investigators who were spending thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

I replied under date of December 11 
and gave him the list, as follows: 

Grace E. Johnson, clerk. 

Mary K. Yanick, stenographer. 

Israel Margolis, assistant counsel. 

Those three were the more or less per- 
manent members of the staff. 

J. M. Fitzpatrick, Dan G. Buckley, and 
Robert L. Shortley were added on Oc- 
tober 16 and October 19, and were sep- 
arated from the committee on Decem- 
ber 6 and December 8. There were only 
three persons added. One went to Wis- 
consin for 10 days, and another one for 
3 days. These three were on the com- 
mittee payroll for a matter of weeks, and 
because of the lack of money and my 
insistence that they should be dropped, 
they were dropped on the 6th of Decem- 
ber. 

So, on that basis, there was no au- 
thority whatever for the statement that 
the committee had expended large sums 
of money by putting a horde of investi- 
gators to work. I want to repudiate 
that statement with all the power of my 
voice. 

There has not been, to my knowledge, 
and there will not be, if I can prevent 
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it, any interference with the work of 
the subcommittee by the Democratic 
National Committee, the Republican 
National Committee, or by any other 
partisan group at any place or at any 
time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the committee was 
charged with a duty and it has per- 
formed its duty. I wish the committee 
had brought in the report at an earlier 
date. To me it would be a tragedy if 
the work of the committee were discon- 
tinued at this time or at any other time 
until it is ready to report its findings. 

A Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, under the rules by which we work, 
has immunity in connection with his 
statements. He can make any kind of 
statements on the floor of the Senate 
he wishes to make, unless they reflect on 
the honesty or integrity of a Member. 
Beyond that he can make any statement 
whatsoever, and there is no way of 
bringing him to an accounting, save by 
action of the Senate itself. Therefore, 
it seems to me that it is particularly 
incumbent on the Senate to do its rec- 
ognized duty to safeguard the good faith 
and the dignity of Members of this body. 
If we do not do that, I think we shall 
forfeit the respect and confidence of 
the people of the country. 

I have been shocked, as have many 
other Members of this body, and of the 
public, by attacks on individuals, con- 
stituting character assassination, by 
charges unfounded, ungrounded, un- 
proved. In the past 2 years a policy of 
indicting by smear has been indulged 
in, and the victim has no opportunity 
whatsoever to defend himself. There 
has been a policy of trying to prove guilt 
by association, not only of persons, but 
of ideas. I think we have unfortunately 
and tragically indulged in a _ policy 
which is making public service so unat- 
tractive, because of unjustified attacks, 
that it is difficult, and increasingly so, 
to get people to serve their country. 
Certain activities which have been in- 
dulged in on the floor of the Senate and 
elsewhere create fear and insecurity in 
the hearts and minds of many persons. 
They are discouraged from expressing 
any unorthodox view or opinion. If we 
ere not careful we may soon have noth- 
ing but “yes men” in and out of Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not think there can be any ques- 
tion about the responsibility and the 
duty cf the committee to continue the 
investigation. I think that is the only 
way of proving to the people of the 
United States that the Senate as a whole 
stands for integrity, honesty, and dig- 
nity. 

I repeat what I said at the very be- 
ginning of my remarks, that unless we 
do that we will forfeit the respect and 
the confidence of the people which this 
great body is entitled to and which it 
must have if it is going to be effective in 
its work. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his very logical, earnest, and helpful 
comment, 
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I desire to make just two comments 
in closing my time on the floor. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
suggested that it was unfortunate that 
the committee was referred to by the 
name “the Gillette subcommittee.” I re- 
member saying that I also regretted it. 
Lest that statement be misunderstood, 
I assert that it was not because of any 
doubt whatever, in any way, on the part 
of the committee and its work; it was 
because I was chairman of the commit- 
tee, and the name “Gillette subcommit- 
tee” was broadcast all over the country. 

I will say without any fear of con- 
tradiction that in all my years in the 
United States Congress I have never had 
more vicious, venomous, vile, and vitri- 
olic accusations huried at me from all 
over the country than in connection with 
this investigation and the work of the 
subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
morning hour is terminated, and under 
the precedents of the Senate, the reso- 
lution under consideration will be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 300. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 300. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if my colleague will yield 
to me since there is a change of pace in 
a parliamentary sense. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes, 
yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to say 
that I am sure my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Iowa, and I hope every 
other Member of the Senate, is fully 
aware of my own high personal regard 
for him and my unbounded confidence 
in him. I am willing to testify to his 
complete integrity on every and any oc- 
casion. I will go further and say that 
by no stretch of the imagination, could 
I think of anyone who could make a 
charge of unfaithfulness or of unfair- 
ness against my colleague from Iowa, or 
who could say anything which could 
possibly touch his integrity. I say that 
with the utmost sincerity. 

But I am mystified by this whole pro- 
cedure today. I have not yet had it 
clarified. Some years ago, before the 
rules were changed, I served on the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Then I was appointed to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration and to its 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for a period of time. 

I am not prepared to argue against 
the jurisdiction of that committee to 
look into matters such as that now be- 
ing discussed. The fact of the matter 
is that without further evidence I am 
prepared to accept their jurisdiction, and 
believe that the matter under consid- 
eration is a proper field for their con- 
sideration. Therefore, I shall vote 
against the resolution. 

I wish to make the Recorp perfectly 
clear that the “Stop beating your wife” 
technique, I say with all courtesy and 
kindness to the Senator from Maine, 
with which she interpreted a vote upon 
the pending question, I shall not accept 


of course, I 
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as the interpretation of what my vote 
for or against the resolution will mean. 
I shall vote on it simply because I be- 
lieve the subcommittee has jurisdiction 
in this matter. I have personal confi- 
dence in the members of the subcom- 
mittee. However, I do wonder why the 
subcommittee has not long since brought 
ina report. I have talked to a number 
of people about it. Perhaps I am incor- 
rect, but I understand that all the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration are going to vote against 
the resolution. The Senator from Wis- 
consin, who is the target of this particu- 
lar discussion today, says he is going to 
vote against the resolution. Everyone 
I have talked to is going to vote against 
the resolution. 

Sometimes I am reminded of a man 

who was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Iowa Legislature some 
years ago. He and another man had a 
pet bill they wished to get before the 
iouse. They were not very successful 
in having it brought up until late in the 
session. Finally it came up on the cal- 
endar late in the session. The author 
of the bill made a speech, and two or 
three others made speeches on the bill. 
That continued for a while. Finally 
someone said, “Do you want this bill to 
pass?” My friend said, “Yes, indeed, I 
want it to pass.” The other man said, 
“Then, let us take a vote on it. Let us 
get to it, and we will pass it.” 

I think that is analogous to the situa- 
tion in which we now find ourselves. I 
believe the resolution will be defeated. 
If Senators wish to discuss their personal 
attitudes about the actions of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin one way or the 
other, that is their privilege, of course. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I should like 
to quote from a letter Senator McCar- 
THy wrote to Senator GILLETTE, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, on De- 
cember 6, and to ask the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa if he ever had 
such references or accusations made 
about him when he was a member of 
the subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. I quote: 

Then the committee is guilty of stealing 
just as clearly as though the members en- 
gaged in picking the pockets of the tax- 
payers and turning the loot over to the 
Democrat National Committee. 


Then he condemned the committee 
for stealing from the pockets of Ameri- 
can taxpayers tens of thousands of 
dollars. 

Will the Senator from Iowa tell me 
whether he was ever accused of being 
a thief? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In the first 
place, I may say to the Senator from 
Maine that I am utterly sympathetic 
with the umbrage and justifiable objec- 
tion which the Senator from Maine may 
entertain from a generalized statement 
of that kind. I am utterly in sympathy 
with her feelings. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further for a 
question? 


Mr. HICKENLCOPER. I yield. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I should like 
to ask the Senator if he thinks that is 
a general statement. I would consider 
it a very specific statement and accusa- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In using the 
word “generalized” I was referring to 
a number of members. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. There are 
only five members on the subcommittee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So far as the 
question of what I have been called is 
concerned, I do not know what the 
experience of the Senator from Maine 
has been, but having gone through the 
interesting game of politics for a good 
many years, having been a candidate for 
office, and having been subjected to all 
kinds of charges, I suppose there has 
not been a thing in the book I have not 
been called at one time or another, until 
finally I developed an immunity of some 
kind, and came to the point of reflecting 
on the quotation from Abraham Lincoln 
that— 

I do the very best I know how, the very 
best I can, and I mean to keep on doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me will not 
amount to anything. If.the end brings me 
out wrong, 10 angels swearing I was right 
would make no difference. 


So while I realize the Senator from 
Maine does not like to be so referred to 
as a member of the subcommittee, I shall 
not change my view. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The junior 


Senator from Maine has been in Con- 
gress since 1940, I think fully as long 


as has the Senator from Iowa. She also 
has been through many campaigns and 
has been called many names—many that 
she does not care to recall. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
specific question. Was he as a member 


- of that subcommittee ever accused of 


stealing taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No, I do not 
believe I have ever been accused as a 
member of that subcommittee. I do not 
recall. In one investigation I was ac- 
cused of several things, mostly of not 
hearing both sides; that is, the commit- 
tee was accused of not hearing both 
sides. But we finally straightened that 
matter out. 

As a member of that committee, I have 
never been accused of being a thief. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for another question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Would the 
Senator ever become calloused enough 
to mind being called a thief by a fel- 
low Member of the Senate? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I presume no 
person who is honorable would ever be- 
come calloused to charges of that kind. 

When I say that we become inured to 
such things, I mean we probably expect 
to be charged with all manner of things, 
including misrepresentations, in election 
campaigns, and we have to expect them, 
although it is not pleasant for anyone to 
be charged with something of that kind. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. May I make 
one more observation? 

Mr. SICKENLOOPER, Certainly. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Does the Sen- 
ator agree with these misrepresenta- 
tions, and agree that a subcommittee 
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can continue to serve in the capacity in 
which the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections has to serve, after such ac- 
cusations by a Senator’s colleague? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I may say to 
the Senator from Maine that I am not 
indulging in any approval or disap- 
proval of the statement by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I will go further and 
say that I have high personal confidence 
in every member of the subcommittee, 
and in every member of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. I can only 
express my own views, but I wish to 
say, as I started to say a moment ago, 
that I cannot for one minute place my- 
self in the position of being subjected 
to an interpretation of what my vote will 
be by the statement of the Senator from 
Maine. The Senator from Maine may 
interpret her own vote as she pleases, but 
I think that when the Senator from 
Maine makes a categoric statement that 
every Senator is to be bound in this way 
or that way by the vote which he casts, 
I simply must object and make the rec- 
ord clear.that I do not consider myself 
bound by such an interpretation. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield, 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. As I under- 
stand the situation—and I think many 
other Senators will join me—it is not a 
question of interpretation. It is a ques- 
tion of fact. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps so. 
There may be differences of opinion. I 
say that the question of fact is this: If 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration it- 
self, are going to allow personal offense to 
interfere with their going forward calm- 
ly and steadily to meet their obligations 
to the Senate, then I am disappointed. 
It was inconceivable to me that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, or 
a subcommittee thereof, should permit 
an incident, regardless of how noxious 
the incident might be to the Members, 
to slow up the work of the subcom- 
mittee or of the committee, and cause 
the committee to come to the Senate 
and say, “We have been accused by a 
Member of the Senate of being lacking 
in something. Therefore, we are going 
to quit. We are going to throw up our 
hands. We are not going to finish this 
business.” 

It seems to me that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and the sub- 
committee ought to go ahead and do their 
job and submit a report. That is why I 
am mystified by this whole proceeding. 
If one Member of the Senate can, by a 
letter or a statement, throw a roadblock 
into the operations of one of the fore- 
most standing committees of the Senate, 
that is a new procedure to me in the Sen- 
ate. That is why I am mystified. It 
seems to me that the committee ought to 
go forward and complete its investiga- 
tion, investigate others against whom 
charges may be made, and not confine 
the investigation to one Member of the 
Senate, but look into the matter, submit 
its report, and let the Senate act. 

I believe that this resolution will be 
voted down just as quickly as Senators 
can get atit. But when I vote against it, 
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as I have already stated, my vote means 
that I have personal confidence in the 
integrity of each member of the sub- 
committee and each member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. I 
have the highest regard for all of them. 
I am not voting on this resolution from 
the standpoint of the integrity of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
I am not voting on it as a matter of de- 
fense of any statement of position by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. I shall 
vote against the resolution because I be- 
lieve the committee ought to proceed, 
saw wood, and get its job done. That is 
a part of the mystery of this thing to me. 
Why is the subject brought here in this 
manner, at this time? I believe that if 
the Senate has an opportunity to vote it 
will agree that the committee ought to 
complete its job, reach a conclusion, and 
submit its report. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I think I can 
understand why this is a mystery to the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa. A few 
moments ago he said, if I heard him 
right, that the target of this whole debate 
was the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wisconsin. Actually the target of 
this whole debate is the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. So if 
the Senator is looking at the improper 
target, naturally he is mystified. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ido not know 
what the target in the situationis. Iam 
talking about the objective of the investi- 
gation. So far as I am concerned, the 
committee is not the target. I do not 
know what more I can say except that I 
have the utmost confidence in all the 
members of the committee. So the com- 
mittee is not a target so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I understand 
that, because previously the Senator 
stated that the junior Senator from Wis- 
consifi was the target. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Apparently 
the speeches have been directed at the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. All I 
am doing is interpreting, so far as I can, 
what the speeches heretofore have been. 

I contend that the target and the job 
is to get on with this investigation, finish 
it, and submit a report. If every time 
someone criticizes a committee the com- 
mittee is to stop its work, and we are to 
have a field day on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, that will certainly be contrary to 
what I consider to be the calm, delibera- 
tive performance of duty by a committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I perfectly 
understand the resentment of the indi- 
vidual members of the committee at re- 
ceiving a highly critical, caustic letter. 
I can understand that thoroughly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is not a question 
of the committee being disappointed at 
receiving a highly critical letter. If a 
letter to the effect that one Member of 
the Senate thought we were stealing the 
money of the taxpayers had arrived in 
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our own private mail, and we had read it 
in the sanctity of our offices, perhaps we 
might be as callous as the Senator from 
Iowa seems to be about the charge of 
dishonesty made against a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate by a Member of the 
Senate. But we did not receive the letter 
privately. We received it by way of the 
press of the Nation. Two or three days 
later we were accorded the courtesy of 
receiving the letter saying that we were 
stealing tens of thousands of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

The Senator can call that criticism 
and brush it aside if he wishes to do so; 
but I say that the members of the sub- 
committee do not propose to continue 
their work if they are to be subjected to 
the charge that they are stealing the 
money of the taxpayers. We came to 
ask the Senate, the parent body of our 
committee, to pass on this question. No 
matter what the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa says, the issue is still the same 
here today. Do Senators have confidence 
in the honesty of the subcommittee or 
do they believe the charge of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin that we are 
stealing tens of thousands of dollars from 
the taxpayers? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Personally I 
am bound to say, with all due respect, 
that I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
is becoming hypersensitive. I under- 
stand his resentment, or the resentment 
of anyone at being charged with matters 
of this kind. But by the same token, 
Members are constantly charged with 
various things of which they are not 
guilty. 

I am only saying that I think the Sen- 
ate has confidence in the committee. I 
think the Senate has confidence in the 
general conduct of the affairs of the 
Senate. Instead of consuming the time 
of the Senate in discussing this question, 
I believe that it should be sent back +o 
the committee with instructions to pro- 
ceed and complete the job, determine its 
findings, fulfill its responsibilities, and 
report to the Senate. 

The mystery is still unsolved, as to 
why time was set aside, and why this 
proceeding is conducted in the manner 
in which it is being conducted. I say, 
get on with the work. Let the commit- 
tee do its job and submit its report. I 
earnestly hope that committees will not, 
every time someone writes a nasty letter, 
stop in their tracks and say, “We must 
stop and run to the Senate for a vote of 
confidence.” That is unthinkable to me. 
I hope this is not a precedent which will 
govern the deliberations of the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. 

Mr. MONRONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
from Arizona wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, refer- 
ence has been made by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] to 
Mr. Darrell St. Claire, the chief clerk of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, implying that he was in some 
way connected with the investigation 
occasioned by the introduction of Senate 
Resolution 187. The Senator from Iowa 
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{Mr. GILLETTE] has completely denied 
it. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney! has completely denied it. I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmItTH] and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HENpRICK- 
son] whether Mr. Darrell St. Claire has 
had any part whatsoever in connection 
with any investigation conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
Mr. Darrell St. Claire, as has been stat- 
ed, is the clerk of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. He has never 
had anything to do with the work of 
that subcommittee. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Maine is very 
glad to answer the question. However, 
Iam sure that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
knows much more about Mr. Darrell St. 
Claire than I do, because my contact 
with Mr. Darrell St. Claire is very slight. 
I know him only because I am a member 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, on which Mr. Darrell St. Claire 
has been serving as a clerk. 

I should like to add that although I 
have served on a great many committees 
I have never served with a harder work- 
ing and more diligent committee, one 
that has done more of its own work and 
its own typing, than has the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. We 
were being deprived, because of time, 
from having any associates. 

Darrell St. Claire never sat with the 
subcommittee, never had anything to do 
with the typing of the report, or the 
wording of the report, or anything to do 
with the Maryland or the Benton reso- 
lution that I know of. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I can only conclude 
from the testimony of four Senators 
who served as members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections that 
the name of Darrell St. Claire has been 
dragged into this discussion without any 
basis in fact whatsoever. That is my 
own opinion based upon the facts as I 
know them to be. Darrell St. Claire has 
had no connection whatever with the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. He is the chief clerk employed by 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. He has had plenty of work to do 
for the main committee. He has never 
been assigned by me, and no request has 
been made by me that his time or serv- 
ices be utilized in any manner by the 
subcommittee which has offices uncon- 
nected with the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

I am confident that he knows nothing 
about what the subcommittee has done 
with respect to Senate Resolution 187 
and was not in possession of any infor- 
mation that he could have given out to 
the press as alleged by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words with re- 
spect to Mr. Darrell St. Claire, who is 
charged by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] as writing 
reports or participating in the activities 
of our Elections and Privileges Commit- 
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tee, or in influencing the report of the 
committee. 

I have been pretty close to the Mary- 
land, Ohio, and McCarthy investigations. 
I think I know what has gone on. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin is 
completely inaccurate and completely 
misinformed. I may say also that I re- 
sent the effort made to connect a mem- 
ber of a Senate committee staff with 
procommunistic tendencies merely hbe- 
cause we have come before the Senate 
today regarding a smear against the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay my com- 
pliments to the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE]. No man could be more pa- 
tient. No man could be fairer than our 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. He has caught criticism from 
both sides. He has caught it from both 
sides in the Maryland case. He is get- 
ting it from both sides today. 

There are those who say that we 
should rush rapidly ahead with this job. 
Many people criticize our committee and 
our chairman for not speeding along 
with this case and getting the job done. 
Then we get criticism from the other 
side. Our committee is charged with 
being biased and prejudiced. Our com- 
mittee is being charged with stealing 
tens of thousands of dollars. 

Sometimes I think that when a person 
is criticized from both sides he must be 
pretty well going down the middle of the 
road and doing his job. I believe that is 
what the chairman of the subcommittee 
is doing. That is the pattern that he 
has set, not only for the previous in- 
vestigation but for this one as well. 

I believe that this subcommittee has 
been very careful and very determined 
not to do itin any other way. This mat- 
ter was not new to us. 

Before we moved a peg on this ques- 
tion we had our counsel and the Legis- 
lative Reference Service check the juris- 
dictional question before we even con- 
sidered anything about the resolution 
regarding the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. We had all that material assem- 
bled and we studied it. Then we de- 
termined whether we should hear, in 
open hearings or in closed sessions, an 
amplification of the charge contained in 
the resolution of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BENTON]. 

As I recall, the committee was fairly 
well divided on the question of open 
hearings on Senator BENTON’s charges. 
However, in order to be sure that every- 
thing was on top of the table and that 
the public knew what was going on and 
that the press knew what was going on— 
we decided that it would be a good idea 
not to have the matter leak or be half 
covered with half-truths. 

We decided to hold an open hearing 
and permit the Senator from Connecti- 
cut to state the basis on which he had 
brought the resolution to unseat the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin. 

We held the open hearing on Septem- 
ber 28. We put a staff to work on the 
charges of the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut. We did not have a horde of in- 
vestigators. We did not spend tens of 
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thousands of dollars to investigate the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin from the 
cradle to the grave. We had three in- 
vestigators. 

We had three investigators who were 
doing part-time work; that is, part-time 
work on the case of the Senator from 
Wisconsin and part-time work on the 
Ohio investigation. 

The total sum that we paid the three 
investigators was an amount slightly 
more than $3,000. It was $3,200, I be- 
lieve. Does that sound as though we 
were spending tens of thousands of dol- 
lars on a horde of investigators to smear 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin at 
the request of the Democratic National 
Committee? 

I do not believe that the evidence will 
back up the charge. The worst part of 
the charge of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin—and I believe that even the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] 
should be concerned with it—is that at 
the time the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin made his second charge of steal- 
ing against our subcommittee he had the 
data from the chairman giving the 
names and salaries and term of employ- 
ment of the investigators. 

This is not a matter on which I ask 
the Members of the Senate to make a 
hasty guess. 

I wish the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] was in the Chamber. I 
should like to have him say whether 
even the one charge, repeated nine times, 
that we were stealing taxpayers’ money, 
is a matter of “casual” criticism which 


one should lightly brush off. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] agrees that 
we do need a little confidence in our 


Government. I get worried about de- 
mocracy sometimes. 

I get worried when some forces in this 
Nation try to shake the very foundation 
stones of our Government and try to stir 
up suspicion, distrust, and religious 
hatred, and do other things that are 
completely inimical to free and demo- 
cratic government. 

We have seen the same pattern over- 
seas, where we saw many governments 
fall because of these very attacks on the 
foundations of government by people 
who created doubt. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, if he were to read pages 
3706, 3707, and 3708, would still like to 
say that this is only “casual” criticism 
and in no way undermines confidence in 
government. 

The Department of Defense, under 
great leadership, has been undermined 
by charges. Other departments have 
been undermined by suspicions cast not 
only upon the guilty one or two but by 
shotgun blasts at an entire department 
of government. That is no way to get 
at subversive persons in government, be- 
cause it destroys the public’s trust, con- 
fidence, and respect for the responsibil- 
ity and dignity of government itself. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. i yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I ask the Senator, 
for the purpose of the REcorp, that when 
he refers to the Senator from Iowa he 
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indicate to which Senator from Iowa he 
refers. I assume he is referring to the 
senior Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
statement of the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE]. I refer, of course, 
to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER],. - 

I should like to invite the attention of 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
HICKENLOOPER, to page 3706 of the REc- 
orD. At page 3706 there appears a let- 
ter written by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] to the chair- 
man of our Senate subcommittee, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE]. In 
this letter the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin says: 

When your Elections Subcommittee, with- 
out Senate authorization, spends tens of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars for the sole 
purpose of digging up campaign material 
against McCartHy, then the committee is 
guilty of stealing just as clearly as though 
the members engaged in picking the pockets 
of the taxpayers and turning the loot over 
to the Democrat National Committee. 


That is criticism No. 1, Senator Hick- 
ENLOOPER. 

Criticism No. 2, Senator HICKENLOOP- 
ER, is this: 

If one of the administration lackeys were 
chairman of the committee I would not 
waste the time or energy to write and point 
out the committee’s complete dishonesty, 
but from you, Guy— 


Good Old Pal Guy. I hope the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] will 
excuse my interpolation— 


the Senate and the country expect honest 
adherence to the rules of the Senate. 


Criticism No. 3. Get this, please, Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER: 


If your committee wanted to dig up cam- 
paign material against McCartuy at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, you were in all hon- 
esty bound to first get the power to do so 
from the Senate, which the Senate had a 
right to give and might have given. But 
your committee did not risk asking for such 
power. Instead, your committee decided to 
spend tens of thousands of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money to aid BENTON in his smear 
attack upon McCarTHY. 


Charge No. 4. The same letter, same 
page. Please get this, Senator HICKEN- 
LOOPER: 

While the actions of BENToN and some of 
the committee members do not surprise me, 
I cannot understand you being willing to 
label Guy GILLETTE as a man who will head 
a@ committee which is stealing from the 
pockets of the American taxpayer tens of 
thousands of dollars and then using this 
money to protect the Democratic Party from 
the political effect of the exposure of Com- 
munists in Government. 


I continue to read from paragraph 5: 


To take it upon yourself to hire a horde of 
investigators and spend tens of thousands 
of dollars without any authorization to do 
so from the Senate is labeling your elections 
subcommittee as even more dishonest than 
was the Tydings committee. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovaetas in the chair). Does the Sen- 
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ator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I merely 
wanted the Senator from Oklahoma to 
say, “Get this, Senator HIcKENLOOPER” 
when he began to read the fifth para- 
graph. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONRONEY. All right; I shall 
try to do so. 

After that charge, which, as I have 
said, is contained in the December 5 
letter written by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the dear, 
good, patient, kindly Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. GILLETTE] supplied, on December 
11, the payroll of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, which the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin had re- 
quested. 

That payroll showed that we had two 
stenographers, one assistant counsel, and 
three special investigators, as follows: 
J. M. Fitzpatrick, Dan G. Buckley, and 
Robert L. Shortley. These three investi- 
gators were employed from October 16 or 
October 19, 1951, until December 6 or De- 
cember 8, 1951—a period of approxi- 
mately 45 days. 

They were investigating not only a 
part of the matter referred to by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, but also 
the senatorial campaign in Ohio. So 
where are the “tens of thousands of dol- 
lars?” Where are the “hordes of inves- 
tigators”? The record shows that $3,- 
200 was spent for 45 days of work by 
three investigators, who were working on 
the senatorial campaigns in three of the 
largest State. of the Union. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
had that information, although he did 
not appear tc want to use it. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILuetTE] 
said further in his letter: 

This completes the list of employees of the 
subcommittee. Three other employees of 
the Rules Committee have been performing 
work for the subcommittee, including Mr. 
John P. Moore, the chief counsel. You will 
note, that three of the six employees of the 
subcommittee were taken on in a temporary 
capacity after the middle of October and 
completed their assigned work within a few 
weeks time. These men have done some 
work in connection with the Ohio Senatorial 
hearing. 


Those were the facts. The Senator 
from Wisconsin received them in a letter 
dated December 11, 1951. 

Despite that factual information sup- 
plied over the signature of an honorable 
Member of the Senate, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GItteTTE], on December 19 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY] repeated his charge of stealing 
by the committee in a letter. 

Again the same old pattern was fol- 
lowed, in that the letter was not a pri- 
vate one placed on the desk of the per- 
son to whom the letter was addressed, 
let me say to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], or placed on the desks 
of the other members of the committee. 

We received the letter through the 
very private medium of the Associated 
Press, the United Press, the International 
News Service, and various of the news- 
papers of the land. 
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The Senator from Wisconsin did that 
after the information to which I have 
referred was at his hand, in a signed let- 
ter; and he could have verified the in- 
formation by walking down two flights 
of stairs in the Senate Office Building 
and looking at the records of the sub- 
committee. 

However, what did the Senator from 
Wisconsin do? He proceeded on Decem- 
ber 19 to make charge No. 6; and I ask 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] to note this: 

The full committee appointed you chair- 
man of an Elections Subcommittee but gave 
you no power whatsoever to hire investiga- 
tors and spend vast amounts of money to 
makg investigations having nothing to do 
with elections. Again may I have an an- 
swer to my questions as to why you feel you 
are entitled to spend the taxpayers’ money 
to do the work of the Democratic National 
Committee? 


Here is charge No. 7, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] : 

As I have previously stated, you and every 
member of your subcommittee who is re- 
sponsible for spending vast amounts of 
money to hire investigators, pay their trav- 
eling expenses, etc., on matters not con- 
cerned with elections, is just as dishonest as 
though he or she— 


This is very important, that phrase 
“he or she,” I say to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin did not 
want to miss one of the members of the 
subcommittee; so the good, able Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH] had to be in- 
cluded, because otherwise the Senator 
from Wisconsin might have failed to in- 
clude one of the five members of the 
subcommittee. 

I continue to read charge No. 7 by the 
Senator from Wisconsin— 
picked the pockets of the taxpayers and 
turned the loot over to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


Is that casual criticism? It may be 
in the book of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. H1cKENLOOPER], but it is not in burs, 

This is charge 'No. 8 I say to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] : 

I wonder if I might have a frank, honest 
answer to all the questions covered in my 
letter of December 7. Certainly as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee and as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I am entitled to this in- 
formation. 


The Senator from Wisconsin wanted 
to have the background material re- 
garding the lives of those three em- 
ployees, although they were no longer 
employed by the committee. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin expected us to sup- 
ply, him with that information. I 
thought perhaps his own investigatory 
staff, which seemed to be so active, could 
have obtained that information. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. TI yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In addition to fur- 
nishing information, in response to the 
repeated requests for it, is it not true 
that in one of the letters I told the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin that I 
would be glad to go with him to the 
committee room, and that there any- 
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thing in the files or any additional infor- 
mation relative to the staff would be 
made available to him? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct, 
and that is stated in the chairman’s own 
letter. A copy of the letter advising the 
Senator from Wisconsin of that was 
on hand and was available to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin when he made that 
charge. 

I read the remainder of charge No. 8 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY]: 

Your failure to give this information high 
lights the fact that your subcommittee is 
not concerned with investigating elections, 
but concerned with dishonestly spending the 
taxpayers’ money and using your subcom- 
mittee as an arm of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


Here is charge No. 9, and again I call 
it to the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER]: 


As you know— 


This charge is contained in a letter 
under date of March 21, 1952, written to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn] 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy]. That letter was written only 
3 weeks ago, approximately, after the 
Senator from Wisconsin had had a 
chance to investigate the facts relating 
to the charges he had made, if he had 
cared to do so; and that letter was writ- 
ten at a time when, to all intents and 
purposes, the Senator from Wisconsin 
was not going to challenge the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. 

So he took that exit route to say—and 
that was all the world-shattering news 
that was contained in the letter—that he, 
too, finally had found that our commit- 
tee had jurisdiction. The jurisdiction 
of the committee has been settled since 
1873, but that was the concession the 
Senator from Wisconsin made on March 
21, 1952. 

However, he did not withdraw the 
charge in regard to the committee’s 
stealing tens of thousands of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money, because in his 
letter of March 21 he repeated that 
charge, and said: 

As you know, I wrote Senator GILLETTE, 
chairman of the subcommittee, that I con- 


sidered this a completely dishonest handling 
of taxpayers’ money. 


A little later in the letter the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin said: 

Nothing that could be investigated was left 
uninvestigated. The staff's scurrilous report, 
which consisted of cleverly twisted and dis- 
torted facts, was then “leaked” to the left- 
wing elements of the press and blazoned 
across the Nation in an attempt to further 
smear McCartTnuy. 


That “leak” 
President. 
pened. 


was unfortunate, Mr. 
I do not know how it hap- 
I have confidence in our staff. 
I do not know how that information be- 


came public. However, I know that the 
newspaper corps in Washington is com- 
posed of able and efficient men and 
women who sometimes run onto such 
things. 

However, the inference that our com- 
mittee leaked anything we have in that 
confidential report certainly is not in 
line with the facts, and the junior Sen. 
ator from Wisconsin should know it. 
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However, he acted in that way again 
in an effort—another effort—to discour- 
age the work of the subcommittee. 

Does the Senator from Iowa wish me 
to yield at this time? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. Will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. First, I wish 
to express my gratitude for the undue 
and, so far as I know, gratuitous atten- 
tion the Senator from Oklahoma has 
been giving to me in the last few min- 
utes, in connection with this matter. 
Apparently I did not make myself clear 
a little while ago. 

I said that not only from my expe- 
rience on the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections but also from my 
experience on the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, I believed the com- 
mittee had jurisdiction over this mat- 
ter. I so statéd. 

I also stated that I can fully under- 
stand the personal resentment of any 
member of the committee upon read- 
ing a letter of sharp criticism and accu- 
sation. Of course, I can understand 
such resentment. 

I was not discussing the personal 
quarrel, if you please, between the mem. 
bers of the subcommittee and the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. I was suggesting that I thought 
it was setting a new precedent if a Mem- 
ber of the Senate by writing a letter 
of sharp accusation against members of 
a subcommittee could thereby throw 
roadblocks in the way of the movement 
and operation of the subcommittee. 

All I was saying is that I believe the 
subcommittee has jurisdiction to go into 
this matter, as it has done. So I am 
mystified by the proceedings today, other 
than the airing of personal pique, per- 
haps, which I am not discussing. 

I point out that the whole burden of 
my statement was that I hoped the 
subcommittee would go forward in the 
performance of its duties. If tne sub- 
committee has a private quarrel or even 
a public quarrel with the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], 
the subcommittee should proceed with 
that matter at the proper time and the 
proper place, but in the meantime the 
subcommittee should go ahead with the 
performance of its duties, and should 
file a report—whatever that report 
might be—and then the subcommittee 
should let the Senate examine the re- 
port and the evidence and the facts 
in regard to the matter. 

So, Mr. President, it is not a matter 
of my either justifying or not justify- 
ing the letter of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am expressing my confi- 
dence in every member of the subcom- 
mittee and every member of the full 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

Of course, I am grateful for the at- 
tention which has been given to me, but 
I am rather mystified at receiving such 
special attention from the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I do not understand why 
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such attention has been given to me, 
because I have been urging the subcom- 
mittee to finish its work and proceed in 
an orderly way. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa. 

Let me say that I have been around 
these parts for approximately 14 years. 
I have always admired the dignity of the 
Senate of the United States and the re- 
spect in which the Senate has always 
been held by the people. When I was 
a Member of the House I admired the 
fact that the Members of the House stood 
by their committees. They would not 
permit Members to be unnecessarily and 
unjustly accused. Then, as I reach this 
first point in my short career here, I find 
that resentment regarding a false and 
unfounded charge is sought to be brushed 
off by a Senator as being inconsequen- 
tial, with a suggestion tha* we have 
taken up the valuable time of the Senate. 
If I am correct as to the time, I think we 
have been about 2 hours on this matter. 
I have spent 2 hours ir this Chamber 
many times, when I have not been so 
well informed as I have Leen by this de- 
bate today. I think the issue is quite 
important. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 


dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sorry 
the Senator has made the statement he 
has just made, because I do not think 
that by any stretch of the imagination 


what I have said could be referred to as 
calling the personal issue between mem- 
bers of this committee and the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHuy] inconsequential. I said it was 
collateral to the forward actiun of the 
committee. There are uther ways and 
means by which the committee members 
may dispose of personal differences. I 
do not think it is inconsequential. The 
statements made in the letter are of a 
serious character; there can bc no ques- 
tion about that. 

I cannot have my remark: interpreted 
as saying that tis letter ic an inconse- 
quential thing so far as members of the 
subcommitte2 are concerned. I cannot 
have it left that way, because of my re- 
spect for the members of the subcom- 
mittee. I cannot have my statement in- 
terpreted as meaning that the letter is 
inconsequential. I merely say it is col- 
lateral to the main business of the sub- 
committee. I do suggest that the sub- 
committee is raising a question of per- 
sonality or of some personal considera- 
tion which in effect has been slowing 
down perhaps the completion of the 
committee’s report and the filing of it 
with the Senate. In fact, this resolution 
proposes to discharge the committee. I 
am against the resolution, and I think 
the Senator from Oklahoma is against it. 

Mr. MONRC '_Y. Mr. President, I 
should like to .ay to my distinguished 
friend and colleague at * cannot quite 
go along with his logic anu reasoning. I 
think I hear plainly. I think I heard a 
criticism of the use of time, and a men- 
tion of the fact that this seemed to be 
something which should not have been 
brought into the £enate Chamber. Mr. 
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President, I ask Senators to get this— 
because of a private quarrel, and I be- 
lieve the Recorp will show the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcCKENLOOPER] used 
the words “private quarrel,’ between 
the subcommittee and the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

We have no quarrel with the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. We are work- 
ing on the business given to us by the 
Senate of the United States, referred to 
us in the regular order of business by 
the President of the Senate to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and 
to the subcommittee. 

We have been careful, we have been 
sincere, we have looked for facts. We 
have not looked for sensational infor- 
mation. And throughout our entire 
progress on this resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, we have moved 
with great care and great sincerity. 

There is no quarrel] that the members 
of the subcommittee today have with the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. But we 
do feel that we have a right to ask all 
Members. of the Senate whether they 
believe his-charge that we are stealing 
tens of thousands of dollars from the 
taxpayers, and to occupy 2 hours of the 
time on this floor on a motion to dis- 
charge, and obtain at least an oppor- 
tunity to have our integrity confirmed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to have 
the issue clarified, and the last state- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma of 
the issue as he understood it seemed to 
do that. Do I correctly understand 
that, in the opinion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, any Senator who may be- 
lieve—if he does believe—that the sub- 
committee was engaged in stealing 
money from the taxpayers and picking 
the pockets of the taxpayers, should vote 
in favor of this resolution? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He would be 
bound to vote in favor of the discharge 
of the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the other hand, 
if a Member believes that the commit- 
tee did not steal money and did not pick 
the pockets of the taxpayers, he should 
vote against the resolution. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed, that is the 
issue, that is the question on the reli- 
ability or the credibility of the charges 
made against this committee. If a Sen- 
ator wishes to sustain the credibility of 
the charges made, and repeatedly made, 
that we were stealing the taxpayers’ 
money, then he and every other Member 
is bound to vote for the discharge of this 
committee. 

Let us not try to fuzz it up by saying, 
“IT am voting on a matter of jurisdic- 
tion.” Everyone across the country will 
know for sure that we have had the juris- 
diction since 1873, and it is no great 
surprise. 

But it will be iinportant to know 
whether a Senator intends to vote for 
the integrity of the committee, against 
the charges made by a Member of this 
Senate deliberately, with full knowledge 
of all.this material, and the cost of this 
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investigation, in his hand—charges de- 
liberately made a few days later, again, 
that we were stealing the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think that 
any right-thinking or thoughtful person 
could rightfully question the jurisdiction 
of the committee in this matter, or the 
complete integrity of the committee. 
I think these matters have been estab- 
lished in the minds of the American peo- 
ple beyond any doubt. I merely want to 
say that I think this question goes far 
deeper than the mere expression of con- 
fidence in the integrity of the commit- 
tee, as to which there can be no doubt. 
The question goes much, much further. 
It goes to the very character of the 
United States Senate. I very much hope 
that when authority is given through a 
vote of confidence for the committee to 
proceed with this work, it will proceed 
to determine the facts which are before 
the committee. I hope and trust the 
committee will do so as promptly as pos- 
sible. I do not think this is a time for 
the Senate of the United States to pussy- 
foot on a matter of as tremendous impor- 
tance as that which we are discussing. 
I very much hope that the questions 
which have been presented to the com- 
mittee will be determined as promptly as 
possible, and without compromise, so 
that the people of this country may know 
the facts and issues involved, and so that 
the Senate may take such steps as may 
be indicated as desirable. 

We are still being beset by the preva- 
lence of distrust, suspicion, and accusa- 
tions of subversion, disloyalty, and 
treason without foundation and without 
justification. I very much hope that 
when this committee will have received 
a vote of confidence, as I know it will, 
the committee will proceed to determine 
the rights and equities and the very 
question of decency and integrity in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I think 
it quite clear from the things which 
have been said by a number of Members 
on this floor, that the question here is 
not one merely of jurisdiction. That 
has been settled for a long time, and even 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin so admits. The real question 
is one regarding the charges that seek to 
smear and discredit a committee of the 
United States Senate. This was done 
deliberately, by a Member who had full 
knowledge of all the true facts at the 
time he last repeated that charge. 

That is the question the Senate is 
going to vote on, namely, the honesty of 
this committee in its service, or the dis- 
honesty of the charges which were made 
that we were stealing the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Let us make this clear. Any Senator 
who might wish to stop this investigation 
and cut it off today can vote to dis- 
charge this committee, and he can vote 
to end the investigation. 

That is the parliamentary situation 
that prevails in the Senate today. Any 
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Member of this body who believes that 
this investigation should be discon- 
tinued, or that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is not the proper 
committee of the Senate to carry for- 
ward this investigation can vote to stop 
it. 

So I believe that Senators, having 
this matter laid before them, will be 
able to make this decision. We except 
no less from the Members of the Sen- 
ate for our subcommittee, in connection 
with a job for which we did not ask, a 
job that is tedious and trying and diffi- 
cult at best, than any other Senate com- 
mittee deserves. 

I believe that the Members of the 
Senate will consider that many branches 
of government, today are being shaken 
to their foundations by certain groups. 
The truth or falsity of charges is a 
thing we must look for, if we expect 
to make democracy work throughout 
this land of ours. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma that I cer- 
tainly feel that the logic of his argu- 
ment and the sincerity and courage of 
his convictions are to be highly com- 
mended. The statement made a short 
time ago by the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmitTH], along with the argument 
ef the Senator from Oklahoma, neatly 
summarizes in clear, concise, and mean- 
ingful language the issue before the 
Senate. 

I should like to make just one further 
observation. During all the debate 
something else has happened. I do not 
know what the merits are one way or 
the ctner, but a name has been brought 
into the debate, the name of a man who 
is accused of lack of loyalty and patriotic 
Cevotion to his country. I know the 
Senate is interested in protecting the 
integrity of its own Members, but the 
name of a committee clerk has been 
tossed into the debate this afternoon— 
the name of Darrell St. Claire, chief clerk 
of the Rules Committee. Five members 
of the subcommittee have stated that 
he had nothing to do with the report. 
I accept their statement. But how did 
his name get into the debate? It was 
brought in by Senator McCartnuy. It 
is improper to pass over lightly what 
has been done to the name and character 
of a feliow citizen. I have no FBI rec- 
ords, but I should imagine that the 
Committee on Rules and Admiinstration 
has control over the employees on its 
pay roll, and I have complete confidence 
in the chairman of that committee and 
in every one of the members of the 
committee. They are men who have 
served for years with honor and patrio- 
tic devotion. 

What are we going to do—let another 
man be thrown to the wolves? Here is 
the name of Darrell St. Claire brought 
on the floor of the Senate. The insinua- 
tion is made that if he had anything to 
do with the subcommittee report, the 
report would be biased. 

I rise to defend him. I do not know 
him as a person except as he has called 
my ciice, but I submit that in this coun- 
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try a man is innocent until he is proved 
guilty. Something terrible has hap- 
pened to us. We go around accusing 
people day after day and demanding 
that they prove their innocence. That 
is totalitarian law, not democratic law. 
It is Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence upside 
down. The Senate should assume a 
man’s innocence until his guilt is 
proved—and I mean to a jury of his fel- 
low men. It is not becoming to the 
United States Senate to drag in names 
day after day, week after week, and 
month after month. It is like the days 
of Nero when the innocent were thrown 
into the arena to be destroyed. Pontius 
Pilate said, “I find no fault in this man.” 
But some people said, “Crucify him. 
Crucify him.” That is what some people 
want to do around here. Time after 
time the loyalty boards and the review 
boards say, “I find no fault in this man,” 
and yet someone says, “Crucify him’— 
and the crowd joins in the cry. We can- 
not wash our hands of our guilt if we 
permit this to continue. 

I think it is time we stated that we 
are not going to let people be ruined, 
their reputations destroyed, and their 
names defiled because we happen to be 
in the great game of American politics. 
If that is what politics is coming to, I 
am getting out of it. This continual at- 
tack of accusation, half truths, and 
smear is sickening. It is beneath the 
dignity of the Senate—of free and de- 
cent men. It threatens to destroy our 
Government and our democracy. 

I want to speak up for my Govern- 
ment, and I want to say to the people 
of the country that they have a right 
to demand responsible government and 
decency and honor from those who are 
in government. 

I agree with the statement of the 
Senator from Oklahoma; I say that in 
all sincerity. I regret that I do not 
feel very well today, and all I can say 
is that the time is at hand for the 
Congress of the United States to quit 
wrecking people’s lives. We have done 
too much of it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first 
of all, I want to say that the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration has had a great part in the 
matter which is before us. I think he 
has at all times exercised the utmost 
of restraint, and it is because of that 
restraint that the matter has been kept 
within bounds. It would have been pos- 
sible, I suppose, had an amendment 
which I offered in the Committee on 
Rules and Administration been adopted, 
to have had a full-dress discussion which 
might have gone on for days and days. 
It is just as well that the matter is 
streamlined, and we simply reduced it 
to the issues developed in the pending 
resolution. 

I must say, in all candor, that it is a 
very curious resolution. There are 60 
lines of whereases and but 3 lines in 
the resolving clause. 

As I contemplate a resolution like this 
I think of the little calf that got caught 
on a railroad track, and the farmer could 
not get it off. An oncoming train 
stopped, and the farmer said to the 
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engineer, “Give a little toot.” The en- 
gineer gave a long toot, and the calf 
ran away and went over a precipice 
and was killed. Someone said, “That 
pe a pretty big toot for such a little 
calf.” 

I think the resolution has a pretty big 
toot in the preamble. 

My distinguished friend from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonroneEy] said there can 
be no question about jurisdiction. Then, 
why was it put in the resolution? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The resolution of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin di- 
rectly challenged our jurisdiction and 
repeatedly challenged it until March 31. 
That is why we put it in the resolution. 
Although it has been well settled since 
1873, it might be well to settle it again 
in 1952. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What other Mem- 
ber of the Senate has challenged the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration? None of the min- 
ority Members has challenged it. Sup- 
pose the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin goes to Baltimore and makes a speech 
tonight and challenges the jurisdiction 
of that committee? Are we going to 
take judicial notice, as we have done 
here today? He wrote a letter in his 
individual capacity as a Senator. He 
might have made the same statement 
at a public meeting in Denver. Then, 
what would we do? 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] was quite right in the line of 
argument he was pursuing. Any other 
Senator might do the same thing that 
was done by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. I can go to Chicago and re- 
fiect upon one of the committees of the 
Senate. As a matter of fact, I did re- 
flect a little in 1950 on my predecessor 
in the Senate, because I called him a 
faker, and then I proceeded to prove it. 
Suppose I had done the same insofar 
as the subcommittee is concerned? It 
would then be said, ‘‘We demand a vote 
of confidence.” 

Does it make any difference whether 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
subcommittee or whether he said the 
same thing in Tallahassee, Fla., or in 
Tulsa, Okla.? I should like to know, 
because then in a campaign year, when 
tempers become short and the spirit 
becomes rather explosive, who knows 
what will be brought before the Senate 
before we get through? I believe the 
time has come to be just a little re- 
strained about investigating everything 
that is said and written about anyone 
who is a Member of this body. 

We are all familiar with the verities 
and realities of politics. Many things 
are uttered in heat, many things are 
uttered when there is a great exuberance 
of spirit, and if all those things are to 
be dragged into the Senate, I do not 
know where the end will be. 

Mr. MONRONEY and Mr. LEHMAN 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to pro- 
ceed for a little while. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois declines to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First we come to the 
question of jurisdiction. I have not 
heard by voice, or seen word written 
upon paper, or heard utterance in a 
committee or elsewhere, a challenge by 
any Member of the Senate of the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with the possible excep- 
tion of the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I wish to be quite accurate in my 
appellations. But in the resolution, in 
the last whereas, it is said: 

Now, therefore, to determine the proper 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and to express the confidence 
of the Senate in its committee in their con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 187— 


So much for the whereas up to that 
point. So we are going to determine the 
jurisdiction. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroONEY] said that jurisdiction had 
been uncontested for 75 years. How can 
we read that language on page 3 of the 
resolution? I thought I had some fa- 
miliarity with the King’s English, but 
the Senate is going “to determine the 
proper jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration.” It is rather 
strange that it should be admitted, 
rather strange that even the so-called 
defendant in the case has sent a letter 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration in which he took the position 
that he would take the same view the 
majority no doubt take, when he says, 
“T hope the Senate agrees with me that 
it would be highly improper to discharge 
the Gillette-Monroney subcommittee.” 
If he were not called away this after- 
noon by an engagement, he would vote 
just as all the other Members of the Sen- 
ate would vote, I take it, on both sides 
of the aisle. I am going to follow the 
admonition that is laid down in the res- 
olution by those who offered this rather 
interesting etymological exhibit, so I 
want to consider it for a moment. I 
have read the first part of it, and this 
is the last part of the same clause: 

It being understood that the following 
motion is made solely for this test and that 
the adoption of the resolution is opposed by 


the members on whose behalf it is submit- 
ted. 


Is not that wonderful? The resolution 
continues: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be, and it hereby is, 
discharged from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 187. 


But—and there it is in the resolu- 
tion—‘we do not want you to vote for 
it.” 

I heard the President in his great mes- 
sage about Belshazzar’s speech two 
weeks ago say something to the effect 
that black is white and white is black. 
We are trying to make it that way. 
Here is a perfect example. 

It reminds me of when old man Lasky 
who asked his daughter whether she 
was married. She said, “What if I am; 
what if I ain’t?”, He said, “Look here, 
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girl. I ain’t asked you is you ain’t; I 
asked you ain’t you is?” 

That is what we have before us. 

“Resolved, That the committee be dis- 
charged. But we do not want you to 
vote for it.” 

This is a new high for something or 
other on the Senate floor. It intrigues 
me no end. It has all sorts of possibili- 
ties for the 15 or so standing committees 
of the Senate and the seventy-odd sub- 
committees. 

We now ccme to the other item, which 
is supposed to be the substantive propo- 
sition, that is, the integrity attack—or, 
shall I say, to be very precise in my 
language—the alleged attack upon the 
character and the integrity of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
from [llinois have any doubt that in 
numerous letters released to the press 
an attack was aimed at the commit- 
tee accusing it of dishonesty, or that 
the letters were circulated, or that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin was the 
author of those letters? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ihave not the slight- 
est doubt, because I think it is an es- 
tablished fact, as I so well know. I just 
wish to be rather careful. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then, do I under- 
stand correctly that the junior Senator 
from Illinois does not consider that the 
charge of stealing thousands of dollars 
by a Senate committee is an attack? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will come to the 
substance in a moment. I will admit 
that the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
wrote those letters. After all, I saw 
copies of them. 

But I wish to say to my friend, the 
Senator from Oklahoma, that, in my 
judgment, as a matter of fact there is 
just a little bit of a thin-skinned at- 
tribute to this proceeding. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, Jor 
McCartHy might have gone upon any 
platform in the country and said what 
has been attributed to him. What would 
the Senator from Oklahoma have done? 
Suppose the Senator from Oklahoma 
tomorrow morning picks up a copy of 
the Washington Post and finds there a 
full account of the speech JozE Mc- 
CartTHy makes tonight, in which he says 
exactly what he said in those letters. 
What will the Senator do? Will he 
come back to the Senate for another vote 
of confidence? 

How far does this thing go in the 
explosive atmosphere of politics? It is 
all right to get homiletic about it, and 
to moralize about a good many of these 
things, but there is not a Member of 
this body who does not know what the 
reality of the political atmosphere of 
America is. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to ask the 
junior Senator from Illinois whether he 
feels that is the way public issues in 
the United States should be settled. It 
is all very well to get up and say, “This 
is just politics.” Do we not have a re- 
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sponsibility in politics to tell the people 
the truth? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask my 
friend, the Senator from Michigan, a 
question. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Months ago I sat in 
the Press Gallery and heard Senators 
whom I will not name this afternoon 
say things which everybody in the Sen- 
ate knew and everyone in the Press Gal- 
lery knew, were false. Yet not until the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmItH] rose 
on the Senate floor was there any pro- 
test from your side of the aisle. 

I am sorry to see my friend the Sen- 
ator from Illinois take the position that 
what has been happening amounts to 
nothing, that it is inconsequential, that 
the American people do not deserve bet- 
ter from the Senate than the junior 
Senator from Illinois would give them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Michigan does not have to feei sorry for 
me. The junior Senator from Illinois 
will take care of himself—and he will 
take care of himself when he goes to 
Michigan this summer, too, if he has to 
do that. 

Let me ask my friend, the Senator 
from Michigan, where he will draw the 
line, and who is going to monitor these 
utterances and statements? Whois go- 
ing to say who is wrong or who is right? 
Through whose eyes are we going to see? 
If we were to see through the eyes of the 
junior Senator from Michigan, it would 
be quite a different thing than if we were 
to see through the restrained eyes of the 
junior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I cannot say I admire 
my friend’s restraint when it comes to 
the question whether we should have 
truth or falsification on questions like 
the one the Senate is considering. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
has made it very clear this afternoon 
that false charges have been made by a 
Member of the Senate against an honor- 
able committee of the Senate. Yet 
Senator after Senator rises and says, in 
effect, “So what? Why, you ask, should 
the committee be so thin-skinned?” I 
think it is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people to have Senators 
rise on the floor of the Senate and say 
that false charges can be made in the 
Senate, Baltimore, in Denver, or in a 
letter, and Senators say it means noth- 
ing. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MOODY. I referred to “Balti- 
more” because the Senator from Illinois 
mentioned “Baltimore.” I was not re- 
ferring to the Senator from Maryland 
at that time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that I heard no 
Senator who spoke this afternoon say 
“So what?” where a basic moral issue 
wasinvolved. Asa matter of fact, there 
is something more than that. There is 
some political consideration involved. 


Mr. Pres- 
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We always come back to the question, 
Who is going to monitor the statements, 
and how far are we to go? I take one 
view. After all, the people of Wiscon- 
sin sent their junior Senator to the Sen- 
ate. If they think he has not been a 
good Senator, it will not be too long be- 
fore they can determine whether to keep 
him home or send him back. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I hope they will send him 
back to the United States Senate. Iam 
confident they will. 

So we come up against a very real 
problem which somehow shoots through 
the decorum and conduct of this body 
day after day and week after week, in 
election seasons and out. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator asked me 
who should monitor the situation. I 
was merely saying to the Senator from 
Illinois that the pending resolution is 
very proper because the body to monitor 
a question. of this sort, under the rules 
of the Senate, is the Senate itself. I dis- 
pute the Senator’s questioning of the 
right of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to ask that its position be 
sustained in the light of false charges. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask my friend 
the original question. Suppose the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin had said the 
very same things in a speech in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York, or else- 
where; should the committee take judi- 
cial notice of the matter? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We might have a 
great deal of difficulty in finding out ex- 
actly what was said in the speech, in 
one of our investigations. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us not quibble. 
Let us take it for what it is. That is 
merely quibbling, in my book. 

Mr. President, there is no answer. In 
what capacity did he write the letter? 
Did he write it as an American citizen, 
as a Member of the Senate, or as a mem- 
ber of some committee? Who is to dis- 
pose of the matter? Who is to make the 
differentiations? Are we finally going to 
sit in judgment one upon the other every 
time something is uttered that we do 
not like? 

This morning I received a telegram 
from the leader of a union who claims to 
represent 75,000 people. He must have 
forgotten to whom he was sending the 
telegram because he addressed it to 
“Honorable EVERETT DIRKSEN, Senate 
Office Building, Washington.” He said: 

Dear SENATOR: We urge you to be against 
the Dirksen amendment, now in the Bank- 
ing Committee, because it is un-American, 
because it is fascistic. 


It is easy, is it not? What am I to do? 
Am I to try to have him put in jail? 
Certainly not. Those are incidents in 
this business. After a person has been 
in politics long enough to be elected to 
the United States Senate, it certainly 
seems to me that his cuticle ought to be 
thick enough to take it. So we are deal- 
ing with realities. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
have made clear the situation with re- 
spect to one point. In its preamble 
Senate Resolution 300 says: 

Whereas Senate Resolution 187, to further 
investigate the participation of Senator 
JosEPH R. McCartHy in the Maryland 1950 
senatorial campaign and other acts, to de- 
termine whether expulsion proceedings 
should be instituted against him, was intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTon] on August 6, 1951, 
and was referred by the Senate to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


The last paragraph on page 3 reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be, and it hereby is, dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 187. 


Why does not the committee perform 
its function and duty under the resolu- 
tion and submit some kind of a report 
to the Senate, instead of trying to evade 
its responsibilities? I do not quite un- 
derstand. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The fact of the mat- 
ter is this: It must be said in all justice 
to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
and his committee that this investiga- 
tion has been in progress. I do not be- 
lieve it is complete as yet. I do not 
pretend to know too much about it, not 
being a member of the subcommittee. 
But the subcommittee has been at work 
for some time. Perhaps there is addi- 
tional evidence to be adduced. At any 
rate, the committee is not ready to make 
a final report of the matter now being 
investigated. But when the letters were 
received, members of the subcommittee 
felt that there was a refiection on their 
integrity, and that the question of juris- 
diction was raised. The first question I 
dispose of at once, because no one other 
than the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
raised that’ question, and I do not be- 
lieve he raises it now, because he was on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon, 
and indicated that he would follow the 


viewpoint taken by the Committee on. 


Rules and Administration when the time 
came, 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is another 
point which I do not understand. Does 
the committee want us to vote yea or 
nay on this resolution? If we vote “yea,” 
and the committee is discharged from 
further consideration of the resolution, 
will that mean that the whole matter 
of the investigation of the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will be dropped? 
If we vote “nay,” will the committee 
then proceed to do what I think it should 
have done before, that is, hold hearings 
and submit to this body, a report, stating 
whether the allegations are true or un- 
true? How are we to vote? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall try to dispel 
the fog from the mind of my good 
Hoosier friend if he will have patience 
fora moment. This is a test. The lan- 
guage of the resolution is: 


It being understood that the following 
motion— 


Meaning the resolving clause— 


is made solely for this test and that the 
adoption of the resolution is opposed by the 
Members on whose behalf it is submitted. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. What could be 
more silly than such words as that in 
a resolution such as this? How silly can 
we become in the United States Senate? 
Who is fooling whom, and why? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not want to put 
it that way. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe that some 
Senator ought to make a motion to ad- 
journ, so that Senators may come to 
their senses, instead of fooling around 
with such silly words as that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall try to dispel 
the confusion of my friend from Indiana, 
because I do not want him to vote wrong. 

This is a test on integrity and on juris- 
diction. The resolution is to discharge 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, but the Committee on Rules and 
Administration does not want to be dis- 
charged. It wants to be continued. So 
the Senator should vote “nay.” 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy], who is the focal point 
of interest here, would also vote “nay” 
because he said so a while ago, and he 
said so more than 18 days ago in a letter 
to the very distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

So, brethren, dwell together in unity 
for once. This ought to be a unanimous 
vote. It is a little regrettable that our 
esteemed friend from the Badger State 
(Mr. McCartuy] will not be present this 
afternoon to vote on this resolution with 
us. 

Iinsist that there has been a good deal 
of fanfare and windmill fanning which 
is simply not evident in the resolution. 
If it ever becomes my responsibility to 
doctor up some fancy legislative lan- 
guage, I shall be prepared. I intend to 
frame this resolution and hang it on my 
wall as a new high in something or other. 
Then I shall know how to go about such 
things. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MONRONEY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Anderson 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr. 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Case 
Chavez 
Clements 
Cordon 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Ecton 
Ellender 


Ferguson 
Frear 


Green 
Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt Robertson 
Jenner Russell 
Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Kerr Schoeppel 
Kilgore Seaton 
Lehman Smathers 
Lodge Smith, Maine 
Long Smith, N. J. 
Magnuson Stennis 
Maybank Watkins 
McClellan Wiley 
McFarland Williams 
George McKellar Young 
Gillette McMahon 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp], 
the Senators from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY 


Monroney 
Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
O'Mahoney 
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and Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hory and Mr, 
SmitH], the Senator from South Caro- 
line [Mr. JounsTon], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] are absent .on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
NINGS] is necessarily absent. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALoneE], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIN], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Ben- 
NETT], the Senator from Washington 
{Mr Carn], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy]; the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Nrxon], the 
Senators from Ohio [Mr. Tarr and Mr. 
BrIcKER] and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
IvEs], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Committee on 
Small Business holding hearing at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. BENTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me for 
1 minute? 

Mr. BENTON. Iam very glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the Senate is to vote only on 
the resolving clause of the resolution. I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that 
I am voting on lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 3, 
the resolving clause. I do not want to 
have anything to do with the whereases 
of the resolution. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I wel- 
comed the quorum call. If it had not 
been requested, I would have suggested it 
because on the last occasion that I spoke 
on this most unpleasant subject I was 
subsequently criticized for the lack of 
a quorum call by a colleague who did not 
realize that I had that morning noti- 
fied Senator McCartuy’s office of my in- 
tention to speak. 

The resolution of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin of this afternoon makes 
me feel that I should give my colleagues 
my first reactions to it even before they 
are asked to vote on the resolution of 
the Rules Committee now before us. 
First, I shov'd like to tell them that, had 
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I anything on my conscience, anything 
that I personally feared which was in 


conflict between my private life and my* 


public life, I would have gotten myself 
out of my unhappy role long, long 
months ago. Most certainly I do not 
enjoy it. Most certainly I do not have 
a single thing personally to gain from it, 

I ask my colleagues here today in this 
great deliberative body whether any one 
of you would look forward with pleasure 
to being in my role in the next few weeks 
or months as I try to help thrash out, 
in the public interest, this disagreeable 
business. 

Fortunately for me, Mr. President, my 
State is a literate State in that politics 
is talked about a great deal and in that 
people in my State know the importance 
of politics. Perhaps as many as two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the State 
were either born in Europe or are first 
or second generation descendants of peo- 
ple who were born in Europe. Many thus 
have a background in which politics has 
literally been a matter of life or death. 

By November I believe that even those 
Connecticut readers who read only the 
newspaper headlines, or who only read 
as they run, will have an understanding 
of the subject we have been debating for 
the last 2 hours or more. 

Almost every week over a long period 
of months I have been subjected to per- 
sonal intimidation, threats, and black- 
mail of one kind or another. The tele- 
phone rings. My secretary comes in 
white-faced and reports to me what an 
anonymous gentleman said to her over 
the telephone. This anonymous gentle- 
man informed her that he had reported 
these facts to Senator McCartny and in 
all fairness to me, of course, those facts 
should be reported to me. 

This campaign of intimidation is not 
confined to me, It has been extended 
to the Milwaukee Journal. This great 
paper has been threatened. The adver- 
tisers who dare to advertise in it are 
warned not to do so. I am glad to say 
for the Milwaukee Journal and for its 
advertisers that last year the Milwaukee 
Journal carried the greatest newspaper 
lineage in the United States, which, I 
am sure, did not particularly please my 
old friend Colonel McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

This campaign has also been extended 
to Time magazine. Time is now operat- 
ing under the threat that the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin plans to write to the 
advertisers of Time magazine and tell 
them the kind of magazine Time is. The 
purpose is to persuade them to cancel 
their advertising contracts with Time. 
All because Time’s cover story on Sena- 
tor McCartHy was not to his liking. 

This afternoon in the correspondence 
which was so brilliantly assembled and 
read by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY ], we have now seen this cam- 
paign of terror and intimidation, openly 
and not merely sub rosa, applied to the 
Senate itself. We heard the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin on the floor at about 
half past 12. He said, “Look, every one 
of you 95 Senators, this can happen to 
you, and you can be investigated right 
back to your high-school days. Watch 
out. This will happen to you. I warn 
you and tell you and now threaten you.” 
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What man among us wants to spend 
his time being explored on certain inci- 
dents that perhaps many share in com- 
mon, right back to high-school days? 

Those who are behind the threats and 
blackmail which come to my office do not 
seem to realize that there are men who 
take administrative jobs in the Govern- 
ment, men in both parties who take ad- 
ministrative jobs, who, when they be- 
come responsible for Government money 
or purchases, shut off all income from 
private corporations with which they are 
connected. 

Some men, Mr. President, go even fur- 
ther. In defense of my colleagues with 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, which 
has been attacked on the floor this after- 
noon, and those of the University of 
Chicago with which I am associated as 
joint owners of Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, I want to inform the Senate that, 
over the protests of my subordinates in 
the State Department, when I joined the 
Department as Assistant Secretary I gave 
orders that not one Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica film could be purchased during 
my tenure in the Department. 

The State Department, before my ap- 
pointment, had been a small customer 
of Encyclopedia Britannica Films. The 
company is admittedly the world’s lead- 
ing and best-known producer of class- 
room films, and perhaps more than half 
of the showings of films in the class- 
rooms of the country were films pro- 
duced by it. Yet not one film of this. 
company was purchased during my ten- 
ure. I may add that the company, un- 
fortunately, has consistently lost money. 
I have never received from it, even 
though I am chairman, one cent in sal- 
ary, dividends, or expenses. 

Mr. President, I fear that the men who 
specialize in certain types of blackmail 
and intimidation do not realize that 
there are men who hire fine firms of 
lawyers and accountants to fill out their 
income taxes, so that they may be cer- 
tain that they obey the law to the letter 
and in every detail, and so that they will 
be sure that even unconsciously, in their 
income-tax returns, there will be no hint 
of fraud or deceit. I regret to inform 
the Senate that my income unhappily 
is not what it is supposed to be. Most of 
the last 16 years I have spent in public 
service. 

Mr. President, in defense of my col- 
leagues in the publication of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica—of which I am 
publisher and chairman—let me say 
that it is not surprising that men who 
engage in intimidation and blackmail 
cannot appreciate that there are other 
men who would print books in England, 
not to print them with cheaper foreign 
labor but men who are actually willing 
to print books in England at a cost 50 
percent higher than the cost in the 
United States. 

One of the sad facts in connection 
with the problems of our friends, the 
British, is that in many fieids their in- 
dustrial machinery is not up to date 
and modern. It cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with ours.. Printing is one such 
field. The cost of printing the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica in England is 50 
percent greater than the cost in the 
United States. So, Mr. President, quite 
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naturally we do not ship to the United 
States copies of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica which are printed in England. 
We did not decide to print in England 
in order to compete with printing by 
American labor. 

It was my own confidence in the 
British people and Commonwealth which 
caused me to take personal responsibility 
for placing the largest printing order for 
books ever placed in the British Em- 
pire. I decided to print the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica in London at a time 
when the British had virtually no dol- 
lars, although they needed them very 
badly. They could not pay to import 
books and the question was whether 
they would be deprived of a chance to 
purchase and read the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Mr. President, is it consistent for the 
United States to vote billions of dollars 
for Marshall plan aid, on the one hand, 
and then, on the other hand, to casti- 
gate and attack a company which 
strengthens the economies of our friencs 
abroad by doing legitimate business 
overseas? I should add that the grcat 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
the University of London are associated 
in the important work which underlies 
this important, venture by American 
scholarship and capital. 

I was even more of a freshman in the 
Senate than I am today, when, in May 
of 1950, in my second speech on the 
floor of the Senate, I referred directly to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY]. In retrospect, I feel that I 
complimented him at one point, at least, 
for I pointed out to the Senate that the 
Senator from Wisconsin, whether he 
knew it or not—and the compliment was 
in the use of the words “whether he 
knew it or not’’—was a propagandist of 
the Kremlin type. 

I had spent much time studying So- 
viet propaganda. I pointed out the 
tactics: the tactics of hitting and run- 
ning, of never standing still, of never 
answering charges, of hitting, of hitting 
again, of running again—tactics which 
have so brilliatly been illustrated on the 
floor of the Senate this afterncon. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Will the Senator from 
Connecticut state the date of that 
speech? 

Mr. BENTON. It was early in May 
1950. 

Mr. MOODY. Then that was before 
the declaration of conscience by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SmitTH]. 

Mr. BENTON. I would say it was 5 
or 6 weeks before the declaration of con- 
science by the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], for which I again congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
and her colleagues who took such leader= 
ship at that time. 

Mr.MOODY. I thank the Senator for 
making this clear. 

Mr. BENTON. I shall now refer spe- 
cifically to just one part of the resolu- 
tion attacking me submitted this after- 
noon by the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. I shall confine myself to one 
example, and shall comment on it only 
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briefly. Let me read this one paragraph 
from the resolution: 

Whereas WILLIAM BENTON, while Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of International 
Information and Cultural Program, was re- 
sponsible for the purchase of lewd and 
licentious literature which also followed the 
Communist Party line, such as the Memoirs 
of Hecate County, for distribution through- 
out the world as part of our educational pro- 
gram, all with the apparent purpose and 
obvious result of discrediting America in the 
eyes of the world— 


Let me report to the Senate very 
briefly on this particular matter. 

When I was appearing before the 
House Appropriations Committee in the 
spring of 1947, with dramatic effect the 
chairman asked that the room be cleared 
of ladies, and announced that the com- 
mittee was going into executive session. 
In that executive session, certain para- 
graphs were read from that hook, and 
I was asked whether it was true that the 
State Department was purchasing the 
book and was distributing it throughout 
the world. 

I did not know. How could I ke sure? 
The State Department was purchasing 
thousands of books. I was not prepared 
to deny the Chairman’s allegation. I 
said, “i will investigate the matter; I 
will look it up; I will give you a report.” 

That executive session—just as in the 
case of the McCarthy report of the Priv- 
ileges and Elections Subcommittee of 
the Rules Committee—leaked to the 
press. Almost as I left the ccmmittee’s 
hearing, the newspaper headlines car- 
ried the charges that the State Depart- 
ment was buying lewd and lascivious 
books with the taxpayers’ money, and 
was sending them abroad to our govern- 
mental information libraries. It took 
me awhile to find out that the charges 
were completely false, that there was 
nothing whatsoever to them. 

However, Mr. Preside’.t, does the re- 
sponse ever catch up to the charges 
which are made in the headlines? 

It was the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], the skillful propagan- 
dist which all of us know him to be, 
who tcday had the floor of the Senate, 
at 12:30 p.m. It is what he said then 
that will appear in the newspaper head- 
lines this afternoon. They will carry 
his charges and his attacks, as embodied 
in the resolution from which I have just 
read, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think my col- 
league is making a mistake in discussing 
what the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
had to say. In 1950 the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin came to Connecticut 
and made four speeches there. 

Mr. BENTON. I believe he made 
three Connecticut speeches. 

Mr. McMAHON, I thought he made 
four. 

Mr. BENTON. Perhaps he did. I 
hope that was the case. 

Mr. MCMAHON. We chased the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin out of the State. 
How did we do it? His record was read 
over radio and television, and then the 
listeners were told—‘“If anyone has any 
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questions to ask, after hearing what his 
record is, just call this radio station.” 

Only three questions came from the 
entire State. 

So my colleague is wasting his time. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I re- 
member when my distinguished colleague 
produced that very program, and I am 
glad he reminds the Senate of it this 
afternoon. I only wish other States un- 
derstood the problem as I am sure Con- 
necticut will learn to understand it. 

I remember during the campaign when 
the Senator from Wisconsin was sched- 
uled to speak in New Haven at the great 
arena, which seats 6,000 people, I called 
on the people of New Haven to boycott 
him. To their everlasting credit, they 
did so. Only 376 persons showed up at 
that meeting; and I was willing to pay 
the Senator from Wisconsin the compli- 
ment of admitting he had an audience 
of 276, saying that I would not claim 
more than 100 of the 376 as my Demo- 
cratic spies. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], who, 
earlier this afternoon, spoke of the need 
to ‘‘saw wood and to proceed with our 
work.” Let us now do so. Let us “saw 
wood” and finish up. 

The report on the staff investigation 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartTHY], the report which has appeared 
in the press and to which the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has 
referred as a “leaked” report, seems to 
be an accurate one. No one has denied 
it. The press reports that the staff com- 
mittee recommended to the subcommit- 
tee the calling of witnesses on 5 of the 
10 careful:y documented cases which I 
presented in my 30,000 words of testi- 
mony last September. The press report 
that the staff’s recommendation to go 
ahead with only 5 of the 10 is no refiec- 
tion on the other 5. I assume from the 
press report that either the staff con- 
cedes that I have proved my conclusions 
on all or some of the other five, or else 
that for some other reason the staff has 
recommended that it will be sufficient to 
call witnesses on only five of the cases. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, I yield. Eow- 
ever, I am almost through. 

Mr. MOODY. I wish to 
question. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut consider the Providence 
Journal, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Cowles papers, the Associated Press, and 
the United Press to be Communist-asso- 
ciated newspapers and left-wing news- 
papers? 

Mr. BENTON. Iam pleased the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has brought out that 
point, because I hai intended to de- 
fend my friend Sevellon Brown, the edi- 
tor and publisher of the Providence 
Journal, after I had heard him de- 
scribed as a left-wing publisher by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. Let me 
say that I had the privilege of serving 
with him at Geneva, Switzerland, as 
United States delegates at the Confer- 
ence of Freedom of Information in 1948. 
I hasten to thank the Senator from 
Michigan for reminding me to pay trib- 
ute to Mr. Brown today as one of the 
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most admired amd respected editors and 
publishers by bis colleagues in Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Further, I have long been well ac- 
quainted with John and Gardiner 
Cowles, universally looked up to as lead. 
ers of the American press. 

The answer to the question is of course 
unequivocal and the charge by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is manifestly ri- 
diculous. 

As a result of the interruption by the 
Senator from Michigan, I will here di- 
gress for another moment on the subject 
of Mr. Darrell St. Claire. Senators who 
heard the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota responded, I hope, as I did to his 
remarks on this subject. I worked with 
Mr. Darrell St. Claire in the Department 
of State. He is one of the ablest public 
servants I have become acquainted with 
over the past 12 years during my four 
different assignments here in Washing- 
ton. Yet today, in the dispatches of the 
press associations and in the newspaper 
headlines, America will read _ these 
charges against Mr. Darrell St. Claire. 
When he gets around to deny them, if he 
Goes get around and if the denial is 
printed, his denial is likely to be in small 
type at the bottom of page 18. I agree 
with everything which the Senator from 
Minnesota said on this subject. I was 
both distressed and amused with his 
conclusion when he told us, “I don’t feel 
so good.”” I merely wish I knew how to 
“not feel good” if it would enable me to 
speak with his eloquence, as he did a few 
moments ago. 

But to return to the main topic I as- 
sume that after our vote today there will 
be three more steps to finish up this mat- 
ter: First, the witnesses will be called. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Iowa would be willing to answer a ques- 
tion as to whether this assumption on 
my part is a correct one, that if the 
vote is as we anticipate—and with the 
support of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. McCartuy] it would now 
seem apparent that there is every like- 
lihood of the Rules Committee being 
overwhelmingly supported by the Sen- 
ate—now, assuming such an overwhelm- 
ing vote, will the committee then proceed 
to the calling of witnesses? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, wili 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.BENTON. I did not know I had to 
yield. I shall certainly be pleased if 
the Senator will answer the question. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that I, of course, 
cannot answer for the subcommittee, 
which consists of five members, four 
besides the chairman. But I can assure 
the Senator that, if the Senate by its 
action today votes to reject this resolu- 
tion to discharge the committee, the re- 
sponsibility will still rest with us, and 
we shall proceed as assiduously and as 
earnestly and as quickly as we can, to 
force it to some sort of conclusion. 

Mr. BENTON. I am much pleased 
and gratified by that conclusion, and I 
like all those adverbs. I shall remember 
every one of them. Of course, the sec- 
ond and next step would be the bringing 
of the action of the committee to the 
Senate. Finally, as the Senator from 
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Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] stated there is 
the indicated action by the Senate itself. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] as the de- 
fendant here, when I gave my testimony 
to the subcommittee, responded by call- 
ing me a mental midget. And today how 
is he responding to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration in its wholly 
legitimate demand that its honor and in- 
tegrity by validated? How does he re- 
spond to this resolution, voted 8 to 3 by 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, and 4 to 1 by the subcommittee? His 
response is again to attack me, to at- 
tack my record as Assistant Secretary, 
and my efforts to assist two of the most 
respected men who have served in Wash- 
ington in this generation, former Sec- 
retary James F. Byrnes and former Sec- 
retary George C. Marshall. My service 
in the State Department terminated al- 
most 2% years before Senator McCar- 
THY’s infamous speech in Wheeling, W. 
Va., in which he made his great discovery 
of communism in our Government. My 
Government service has nothing what- 
soever to do ‘with the pattern of fraud 
and deceit which has been documented 
against him. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the prob- 
lem of the Senate today is a clear and 
simple one. It is a question of whether 
the Senate shall resist intimidation, 
whether we shall resist blackmail, and 
whether we shall urge our subcommittee 
to proceed with its wholly unpleasant 
and disagreeable business. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield the floor, unless 
the Senator from New Hampshire wishes 
to question me. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No, I merely wanted 
to ask the Senator a question, so that we 
would have the matter clear. I have 
listened to the Senator’s discussion, and 
have listened to the entire debate this 
afternoon. The Senator has talked about 
two things. One was his request, and 
the subsequent action by the committee 
on his request for an investigation of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy]. The Senator also talked 
about the resolution submitted by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, asking 
for an investigation of the Senator from 
Connecticut. In order that we may get 
the situation in proper perspective, does 
the Senator feel that he has indicated 
how the IcCarthy resolution should be 
handled, and how he feels that the reso- 
lution directed to himself should be 
handled by the committee? 

Mr. BENTON. I am grateful to our 
eminent minority leader for that ques- 
tion. It was only through oversight that 
I did not cover it in my remarks. Iam 
prepared right now or at any other time 
to answer all questions concerning my- 
self, from any legitimate source. I will 
start tomorrow or next week or any other 
appropriate time, if the questions and 
sources are legitimate. I have, in my 
judgment, no phase of private business 
activity which might conflict with my 
responsibilities and duties as a United 
States Senator. 
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I may say further that the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is most inconsistent. 
In certain types of propaganda incon- 
sistency is a jewel of the rarest and most 
serene hue. In his presentation, he not 
only chastised the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for having set a dan- 
gerous precedent, by investigating a 
Member of the United States Senate, but 
he followed up this charge straightway, 
without a moment’s delay, with a reso- 
lution calling for just such an investiga- 
tion of me. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I may ask the Senator 
further, if he will yield. 

Mr. BENTON. I yield further to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Connecticut has outlined his position 
very clearly, and has indicated what his 
attitude would be if questions were ad- 
dressed to him. But is it the Senator’s 
judgment and belief that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, or its sub- 
committee, should proceed to a consid- 
eration of the charges contained in the 
McCarthy resolution, asking for an in- 
vestigation of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, in the same way it proceeded to 
consider the resolution of the Senator 
from Connecticut asking for an investi- 
gation of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.BENTON. Imay suggest that this 
seems to me to be within the province 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. Any one of us any day can ask 
for the investigation of any other. 
Somebody must decide. I have no fur- 
ther plans along these lines myself; but 
the decision of the validity of the demand 
is the responsibility of the Rules Com- 
mittee. If the Rules Committee so de- 
cided, I would cooperate fully on my own 
affairs as I would if the Rules Com- 
mittee approved investigations proposed 
by the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
or anyone else—dealing with any one 
of us. 

But I may suggest that there is a grave 
and profound difference between my 
resolution to expel Senator McCartuy 
and his diatribe of this afternoon. 

My resolution for the expulsion of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin was pre- 
cipitated by a long, careful, thorough in- 
vestigation into the Maryland election 
campaign, an investigation which was 
conducted by the very subcommittee we 
are discussing this afternoon. In the 
Maryland report, I do not have to re- 
mind the Senate, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin—and I am very glad to 
have the suggestion always to include 
the word junior, because the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and I, I like to 
think, have had the warmest and most 
cordial relationships over a long period 
of years, and I admire him greatly—but 
in the Maryland election report the Sen- 
ate had the leadership of five United 
States Senators who analyzed the activi- 
ties of the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and referred to them as constituting 
a “back alley” type of campaign, with 
other phrases and adjectives which have 
slipped my mind. I assure the Senator 
from New Hampshire that if five respon- 
sible colleagues from both parties ever 
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so carefully and thoroughly reached 
such conclusions about my activities, no 
further resolution would be called for. I 
would resign. SoIask him to remember 
that my resolution was proposed only 
against the background of a unanimous 
report by a subcommittee of five Sen- 
ators condemning the tactics and ac- 
tions of the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. They asked for legislation so that 
in future such tactics could be punished 
by expulsion. The matter seemed to me 
too urgent to delay. 

If the Rules Committee ever feels 
that there is material evidence which 
warrants any questions of me, I shall co- 
operate fully. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
the vote will occur on Senate Resolution 
300, as I understand from the Parliamen- 
tarian, we shall vote only on the last 
three lines on page 3, namely, “that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 187.” That 
is correct, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
resolution is not agreed to, there will be 
no opportunity to vote on the preamble. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Therefore, the 
whole of Senate Resolution 300 falls 
which is in accordance with the position 
taken by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. We are taking it as the 


best means, under Senate rules, of de- 
termining the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration to 
handle the case and as to the integrity 
of the members of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 


tions. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
resolution is rejected the preamble falls 
with the negative vote on the resolution. 

Mr. MONRONEY. A vote “nay” is a 
vote of confidence in the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not know that he wants to 
make such a ruling. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
resolution is adopted, the question can 
be raised. If the resolution is rejected, 
everything in it is rejected. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GILLETTE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, as the matter is 
of personal concern to me, I should like 
to be excused from voting. 

Mr. MONRONEY (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, the question 
which is being voted on is of personal 
interest to me as a member of the com- 
mittee, and I ask to be excused from 
voting. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senators from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY 
and Mr. JoHNson], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hory and Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from South Caro- 
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lina (Mr. JoHNsToNn], the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [{Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is necessarily absent. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Texas [Mr. 
GONNALLY and Mr. JoHNsON], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut], the 
Senators from North Carolina (Mr. Hory 
and Mr. SmitTH], the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Keravver], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Alabama (Mr, 
SPaRKMAN], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD] would vote 
“nay.” ' 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIKEN], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALoneE], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MartT1n], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. ToBEy] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Carn], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. FLanpErs], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Nrxon], the Sena- 
tors from Ohio [Mr. Tarr and Mr. 
BrICKER], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Committee on 
Small Business holding hearing at Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Cain], the Senator 
from New York [My. Ives], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Matone], the Senators 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin and Mr, 
Durr], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHyY], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILurK1n], the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER] would each vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 0, 
nays 60, as follows: 


NAYS—60 


Clements 
Cordon Hayden 
Dirksen Hendrickson 
Douglas Hickenlooper 
Dworshak Hill 

Ecton Holland 
Ellender Humphrey 
Ferguson Hunt 

Frear cenner 

George Johnson, Colo, 


Anderson 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr. 
Capehart 
Carlson 

Case 

Chavez 


Green 


April 10 


Schoeppel 
Seaton 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Stennis 
Watkins 
Wiley 


Kerr McMahon 
Kilgore Moody 
Lehman Morse 
Lodge Mundt 
Long Murray 
Magnuson Neely 
Maybank O’Mahoney 
McClellan Robertson 
McFarland Russell Williams 
McKellar Saltonstall Young 


NOT VOTING—36 


Hoey Millikin 
Ives Monroney 
Johnson, Tex. Nixon 
Johnston, S.C. O’Conor 
Cain Kefauver Pastore 
Connally Kem Smith, N.C. 
Duff Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Langer Taft 
Flanders Malone Thye 
Fulbright Martin Tobey 
Gillette McCarran Underwood 
Hennings McCarthy Welker 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] asked 
unanimous consent that he be excused 
from voting, and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] made a similar 
request. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the Senator from 
Oklahoma being excused from voting? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

On the vote the yeas are none, the nays 
are 60, so the resolution is rejected. 


Aiken 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Byrd 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

8.2157. An act for the relief of John L. 
Bauer, Ernest Bohna, and William E. Dollar; 

8.2447. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 607. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Yee; 

H.R. 751. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Chong; 

H.R.978. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michi Masaoka; 

H.R.1158. An act for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto; ' 

H.R.1790. An act for the relief of Doro- 
thea Zirkelbach; 

H. R. 1815. An act for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida; 

H.R. 1819. An act for the relief of Hisa- 
mitsu Kodani; 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carla Mulligan; 

H. R. 2353. An act for the relief of Kazu- 
yoshi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino; 

H.R. 2403. An act for the relief of Leda 
Taft; 

H.R. 2404. An act for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Hing; 

H.R. 2634. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Eijima Phillips; 

H.R. 3995. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy certain land and improve- 
ments at Pass Christian, Miss.; 

H. R. 4343. An act for the relief of Erika 
Bammes (Patricia Ann Cox); 

H. R. 4444. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon, containing 2 acres, more or less; 

H.R. 4691. An act for the relief of Nagae 
kubo ¢also known as Roy Mervin Nelson}; 
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H.R. 4774. An act for the relief of Elef- 
therios G. Kokolis; 

H. R. 4796. An act to retrocede to the State 
of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction 
over a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 

H.R. 4897. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to surrender and convey to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts certain 
rights of access in and to Chelsea Street, in 
the city of Boston, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4965. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam 
Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of 
land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or 
less, situated at the naval ammunition and 
net depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; 

H.R. 5297. An act for the relief of John 
Michael Jurecek; 

H. R. 5322. An act for the relief of Kazumi 
Yamashito; 

H.R. 5869. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands located within, and 
in the vicinity of, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s primary monitoring sta- 
tion, Portland, Oreg.; 

H. R. 5460. An act for the relief of Hans 
Werner Brisco; 

H.R. 5551. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Kline; 

H. R. 5685. An act for the relief of Rumi 
Takemura; : 

H.R. 5893. An act to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans, under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; 

H.R. 5920. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Cibulski, also known as Belle Lee; 

H. R. 6026. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Yukio; 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization 
for certain projects for local flood protection 
in the Tennessee River Basin; 

H. J. Res 359. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the State 
of Kentucky as Lake Cumberland; 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a 
National Day of Prayer; and 

H. J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory pro- 
visions until June 1, 1952. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 10, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

§. 2157. An act for the relief of John L. 
Bauer, Ernest Bohna, and William E. Dollar; 
and 


S. 2447. An act to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes on next Wednesday, 
April 16, it consider H. R. 6947, a supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H. R. 6947, 
an act making supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to making the bill the pending 
business on Wednesday rext? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY AND PRO FORMA SES- 
SION ON THAT DAY. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be or- 
dered that upon conclusion of its busi- 
ness today, the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon on Monday, 
April 14, 1952; and that immediately 
upon the convening of the Senate upon 
said latter date, the Presiding Officer 
shall, without debate and without the 
transaction of any business, declare the 
Senate in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN BILLS 
AND RECEIVE MESSAGES 


Mr. McFARLAND. I also ask ‘unani- 
mous consent that during the same pe- 
riod the Presiding Officer be authorized 
to sign enrolled bills, and the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to receive 
messages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Several subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations are 
now meeting. I take it the program just 
announced will not deprive those com- 
mittees of the opportunity to meet either 
tomorrow or on Monday or Tuesday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator’s inquiry addressed to the Chair? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is addressed to the 
Chair. What is the situation so far as 
subcommittees are concerned that might 
wish to meet in the meantime? 

The VICZ PRESIDENT. The rule 
about the meeting of committees is that 
they shall not meet during sessions of 
the Senate except by unanimous con- 
sent. Inasmuch as the Senate will not 
be in session on the days mentioned, 
committees will not be affected by the 
agreement, and they may meet. 


SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
earlier today I placed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post. At that time I said 
that I wished to make a few remarks 
about it, because I believe there is before 
Congress, as well as before all the people 
of the Republic, a very serious and very 
important problem. 

On Tuesday night the President of the 
United States saw fit to tell the people of 
the United States that he was going to 
seize a number of steel plants. At that 
time he did not give the number, but 
the order which he issued on April 8, 
1952, authorized the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in the following language, to 
seize 81 steel companies in the United 
States. This authorization is contained 
in section 1, as follows: 


The Secretary of Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to take possession of 
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all or such of the plants, facilities, and 
other property of the companies named in 
the list attached hereto, or any part thereof, 
as he may deem necessary in the interests 
of national defense; and to operate or to 
arrange for the operation thereof and to do 
all things necessary for, or incidental to, such 
operation. 


Section 3 of the same order provides 
as follows: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall deter- 
mine and prescribe terms and conditions of 
employment under which the plants, facili- 
ties, and other properties, possession of which 
is taken pursuant to this order, shall be 
operated. 


The order further provides: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall recog- 
nize the rights of workers to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing and to engage in concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining, 
adjustment of grievances, or other mutual 
aid or protection, provided— 


And here is a very important provision 
of the order, and I underscore the word 
“provided” — 
that such activities do not interfere with 
the operation of such plants, facilities, and 
other properties. 


In other words, the President of the 
United States not only took over the 
private property of the operators of 
these 86 plants, but the order provides 
a limitation upon the collective bar- 
gaining of the employees. 

There is now a law upon the statute 
books providing for collective bargain- 
ing between employer and employee. 
But when the United States Government 
becomes the employer, as it now does un- 
der this order, there is a limitation other 
than that provided by the law which 
was passed by Congress. The proviso is: 

That such activities do not interfere with 
the operation of such plants, facilities, and 
other properties. 


In effect it outlaws the right to strike 
by the employees, and it prohibits them 
from doing anything in their negotia- 
tions which the Secretary of Commerce 
might think would interfere with the 
operation of the plants, facilities, and 
other property. So I believe that not 
only is there a serious problem before 
the people so far as the property itself 
is concerned, but also another problem, 
one involving the rights and liberties 
of the working people so far as these 
facilities and plants are concerned. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GeorcE in the Chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan mean to say that now, 
when the Government has seized the 
steel plants, the labor unions cannot 
freely enter into collective bargaining 
negotiations with the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I mean to say just 
what the order says, that there is a re- 
striction, other than the law of Con- 
gress, which prevents the labor unions 
and the laborers from collective bar- 
gaining with the employer, the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator tell 
us what the law is which restricts them? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is the order of 
the President of the United States, Ex- 
ecutive Order 10340, directing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to take possession of 
and operate the plants and facilities of 
certain steel companies. The names of 
86 steel companies are listed in that 
order. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
seriously state now that the mere decla- 
ration by the President, or the order of 
the President, is the law of the land? I 
should like to know if the Senator is be- 
ing facetious, or if he really believes that 
this is a law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am merely stat- 
ing that the President in his order is 
laying down what he believes to be the 
law, and that the Secretary of Com- 
merce, so far as the employers are con- 
cerned, will carry out that order until 
some way is found—which I shall discuss 


later—of bringing this question before. 


the court to determine whether or not 
the seizure is legal. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the Senator 
say that in effect this is an edict of the 
President? 

Mr. FERGUSON, It is a decree. 

Mr. WATKINS. A decree of the 
President; and he refers to it as a law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Thatiscorrect. It 
is a decree of the President. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Michigan is a fine lawyer, and he has 
been a judge. I should like to ask him, 
if, after a day’s reflection, he has been 
able to find anything in the law or the 
Constitution which would give the Presi- 
dent the right to do what he has done in 
issuing that order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have not. Nor 
does the order itself specify any law un- 
der which the President was operating. 
He merely says that he is operating un- 
der the law of the land, the Constitution 
of the United States, the inherent pow- 
ers of the President of the United States, 
and the inherent powers of the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. His state- 
ment deals in generalities. I am satis- 
fied that that was why the lower court 
did not grant the injunction yesterday. 
The court was no doubt confused as to 
what law the President was operating 
under, and he was willing to let the sit- 
uation go along until such time as the 
matter could be heard upon the merits. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam very much inter- 
ested in the colloquy between the Sena- 
tor from Michigan and the Senator from 
Utah. I should like to point out that in 
the legislative process there is not only 
positive action which writes laws and 
conveys authority, but there is also neg- 
ative action which denies authority 
which has been requested. 

In the instant case, in which the Pres- 
ident exercises authority to take over, 
acquire, and operate the steel mills of 
the country, he not only is operating in 
the absence of law, but he is operating 
in direct defiance of an act of Congress 
which denied him that power, 
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I call attention to the fact that when 
we were debating the Defense Production 
Act on June 28, 1951, an amendment was 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Benton], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], and one or two 
other Senators, by which they proposed 
to give the President precisely the power 
he is now exercising. They offered an 
amendment providing that when, in the 
judgment of the President, it would aid 
in the national defense, the President 
should be authorized to take over and 
operate such industries as the steel in- 
Custry. 

That amendment was thoroughly de- 
bated. The distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. GrorcE], who is 
the present occupant of the Chair, de- 
livered a masterful address in which 
he said that such a provision would carry 
us the full route to socialism. Other 
Senators participated in the debate, 
which begins on page 7358 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 97, part 6. 
By a yea-and-nay vote, with only 25 
Senators voting in the affirmative and 57 
Senators recorded as voting in the neg- 
ative, the United States Senate specifi- 
cally denied the President the authority 
which he is now usurping. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the situa- 
tion which we face, and that is the 
reason why I rise today. Notwithstand- 
ing what Congress did at that time, the 
President is claiming the inherent right, 
as President of the United States to take 
this action. He claims that that right 
cannot be challenged by any court in 
the land or by any action of Congress. 
It is the contention of the President of 
the United States that Congress cannot 
take away from him the right to enter 
such a decree, authorizing the taking 
of this property, and also decreeing that 
the Taft-Hartley law shall be set aside 
so far as labor unions are concerned in 
their right to engage in collective bar- 
gaining. Not only does the President 
claim that he has the power, as President 
of the United States, to take private 
property in violation of the Constitution, 
without due process of law, and without 
just compensation, but he claims the au- 
thority, as President of the United States, 
to set aside the law when he enters a 
decree telling the Secretary of Commerce 
that he is to permit collective bargaining 
provided that such activities do not in- 
terfere with the operation of such plants, 
facilities, and other property. He takes 
it upon himself to repeal by decree the 
law of the land. He takes upon himself 
the right to say to Congress, “You can- 
not pass a law telling me that I cannot 
take this property and set aside the Taft- 
Hartley law, because I am the President 
of the United States.” That is like the 
statement of Louis XIV—“I am the 
state.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. In view of that fact, 
and in view of the recorded action of the 
Senate of the United States in a specific 
vote in which Senators, by a vote of more 
than 2 to 1, denied the President this 
authority—a vote, a record, and a debate 
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which certainly any court in the land 
would be grossly negligent if it did not 
consider and review in arriving at an 
adjudication of this case—let me ask the 
Senator a question. 

In view of that record and in view of 
legislation by the Congress of the 
United States, should some court now 
rule that the President can set aside 
legislation by edict, I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan what 
function would Congress then have? 
Would it not then be reduced to a com- 
plete nullity? If we not only cannot 
stop a President from doing something 
on which we have not legislated, but 
cannot prevent the President from 
usurping power and taking power which 
he does not have, what is left for the 
Congress to do? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The answer is that 
I do not agree that the President of the 
United States has the power he is at- 
tempting. to exercise and he has set forth 
in his order. 

Mr. MUNDT. Neither do I. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that the 
action of Congress clearly demonstrated 
that Congress would not countenance 
in America the issuance of decrees to 
take over property or to set aside laws 
which control the operation of free 
bargaining. We did so yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate, when we passed an 
extension of the war powers laws. The 
Senator from Michigan was instru- 
mental in putting into the law a pro- 
vision that nothing shall be construed 
in any of the previously passed acts 
which would authorize the taking over 
of the steel industry or any other in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding that fact, the 
President says—and I am only quoting 
what he said in his order—that he has 
the supreme right to set asidc the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

If he has the right to take property 
without due process of law, and take it 
without just compensation, and if he has 
the right to do what he did with the 
Taft-Hartley law so far as collective 
bargaining is concerned, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, then he has the right 
to do all these things notwithstanding 
that we pass laws ordering him to return 
the property to the owners or to rescind 
his decree. Despite such action by Con- 
gress the Executive order would stand. 

I am satisfied that the Secretary of 
Commerce would do exactly what he did 
in the Dollar Steamship Co. case. After 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had decreed that certain stocks were to 
be returned to the Dollar Co., the Presi- 
dent of the United States ordered his 
Attorney General, his Solicitor General, 
and the Secretary of Commerce to pay 
no attention to the Supreme Court. 
That matter is now being kicked around 
from pillar to post, because the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the first 
time in the history of the country, I 
think, has defied the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In so doing he de- 
fies the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. In doing 
that the President of the United States 
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is following the dictatorial rule which 
was established in Italy, in Germany, 
and in Russia. In each of those coun- 
tries, soon after a defiance of the legis- 
lative body, those who were to make 
themselves supreme also defied the judi- 
ciary. Therefore, if the President is to 
arrogate to himself authority to defy 
Congress, of course he will take the same 
type of authority to usurp and defy the 
courts. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is so. The 
sad part of it is that I have heard no 
labor man raise his voice against the 
President’s action in setting aside the 
right of free collective bargaining. 
Why? It could be that they believe that 
in this particular case the Secretary of 
Commerce will do exactly what the Wage 
Stabilization Board said should be done 
by the corporations. However, I call the 
attention of every laboring man who 
earns his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow to the fact that if the President 
has the power to set aside the right of 
free collective bargaining in his favor, 
the same President or another President 
can set aside any other law of the land 
enacted by Congress when such action 
is not favorable to the laboring man. It 
is a two-edged sword. It cuts both ways. 

Mr. WATKINS, Mr. MORSE, and Mr, 
MUNDT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Michigan realize that 
in the seizure of the railroads many of 
the railroad workers were not pleased 
and were not happy over the seizure. 

fr. FERGUSON. There can be no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. WATKINS. They have not been 
able to get any different kind of con- 
tract than the one they had before. In 
other words, they are working under the 
old terms. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. They are very much 
upset and disturbed by the fact that the 
Government did take over the railroads. 
I have heard from many members of 
the railroad brotherhoods who have com- 
plained to me about that situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So have I. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there not a strong 
likelihood, when labor men find out what 
is happening to labor that they will be 
very much alarmed over the powers 
which are being assumed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Although 
they claim the President is their friend 
and is acting for them, the time may 
come when another President may not 
be so friendly to them and may deprive 
them of the very rights they are yield- 
ing today for a temporary advantage. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why I plead 
today on the floor of the Senate that this 
subject be brought to the attention of 
the public. Itis not only today we think 
of, but tomorrow as well. It is of our 
children and of our children’s children 
we are thinking of. If it can be done 
today, it can be done tomorrow. If it 
is done today by one who is favorable to 
labor it can be done to labor tomorrow 
by one who is unfavorable to it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I yield further to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT, I suggest that the pres- 
ent President or any President who 
usurps the authority of Congress and 
defies the courts and distorts the Con- 
stitution is no friend of labor, any more 
than he is a friend of any other free 
element of our society. I believe that 
some shortsighted labor leaders, seeing 
some temporary advantage which will 
let them hold on to their positions of 
leadership within their unions for a few 
short weeks or months or years, may 
endeavor to convince labor generally 
that such a President is their friend; 
but I would suggest that these leaders 
anu labor generally look at the recorded 
history of the world to determine 
whether any man who usurps authority 
from the people is in fact a friend of 
labor. ; 

True, when Mussolini was assuming 
power in Italy, when Hitler was rising 
to power in Germany, and when Stalin 
was getting the upper hand in Russia, 
there were those who cried, “We are 
doing this:for labor. We are doing this 
for the workingman. We are doing this 
to help the proletariat.” In each of 
those cases little, short-lived temporary 
autocrats in the field of labor said, “This 
man is the friend of :abor. We will go 
along.” 

Today, now that the authority of the 
people and the authority of the Go-- 
ernment itself have been destroyed, and 
now that the property rights have been 
destroyed, the ones who are suffering the 
greatest in each o*% those countries are 
the laboring people, who were supposed 
to be helped. 

So I deny categorically that anyone 
who takes power away from the people 
and who operates im defiance of the Con- 
gress, which represents all the people, 
is the friend of labor. Instead, he is the 
enemy of labor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He is the enemy of 
all mankind. 

Mr. MUNDT. Correct. 
labor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in his 
radio broadcast the President announced 
that he was exercising his authority un- 
der the laws of the United States, the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
as Commander in Chief. Does that not 
indicate to the Senator from Michigan 
that probably the President was very 
dubious and very doubtful about his au- 
thority to do what he was doing? 
Therefore he was calling on everything 
he could think of to justify him in the 
action he was taking. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I said in the 
beginning, he was covering everything 
he possibly could with generalities, but 
with no specific law. 

In previous orders, in which the law 
specifically provided for the seizure of 
mines, the President of the United States 
set forth the law under which he was 
operating. In this instance he does not 
do so. He says he acts under his inher- 
ent powers as President. That is why 
we have the problem before us, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield at this 
point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does it not seem that 
the fact that the President said in his 
message that Congress may wish to do 
something about this matter, and re- 
ferred to several things which he thought 
perhaps Congress might wish to do, in- 
dicates that the President is doubtful 
of his authority, and wishes the Con- 
gress to back him up in the action he 
has taken? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The President 
merely asks Congress to do that. How- 
ever, the President did not ask Congress 
to say, “You cannot take that action.” 
The President has asked Congress to lay 
down a rule under which he may act in 
that way. 

Mr. WATKINS. The President did 
not recommend that to the Congress, 
did he? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan will yield to me, 
let me say that the President is seeking 
counsel from the Congress; and let me 
suggest that Congress has already voted, 
by a vote of 2 to 1, that the President 
could not do what he has done. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me that 
in this situation we are witnessing a 
growth of the President’s unwarranted 
claims for power. In recent times we 
have had, first, the President’s interven- 
tion in the Korean war. In that case, in 
violation of the Constitution and in vio- 
lation of the 1945 Participation Act, un- 
der the United Nations Charter, and in 
violation of the United Nations Charter, 
the President ordered our Armed Forces 
into the fighting in Korea or to intervene 
between North Korea and South Korea. 
The President claimed to have that au- 
thority and power. Of course, after our 
Armed Forces went there, we had to 
back them up. 

However, it seems that one step of that 
sort is taken after another. Many of us 
did not become too alarmed over the 
Korean intervention, although some of 
us did. However, similar steps have 
been taken again and again. In other 
words, the President “got by” with that 
first usurpation of power, and now he 
has reached the point where he is going 
to take over property. 

It seems to me that the President’s 
entire attitude is one of defiance of the 
Constitution and defiance of the laws of 
the land. Even the courts seem to be 
beginning to feel that they must yieid 
to the pressure the President has put on 
them. 

I deplore the fact that the judge who 
considered this matter yesterday was not 
really in a position to render a decision 
on the merits of the case. 

Unless Congress now denounces what 
has been done and takes some effective 
action in connection with it, it seems to 
me we can expect more action of this 
sort, as long as the present President 
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of the United States continues to hold 
that office. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Utah for his remarks. 

Mr. President, I shall not say that the 
President of the United States is acting 
with full knowledge of the law. After 
all, the President is not a lawyer, he has 
not had legal training, and apparently 
he is not familiar with the fundamental 
pillars holding up our Government, on 
the basis of which there is inscribed on 
the front of the Supreme Court Build- 
ing, across the park from the Capitol, 
the words “Equal justice under law,” 
which signify that ours is a government 
of law, not a government of men. 

We who are trained in the law, we who 
owe allegiance to the law, know that all 
history demonstrates that if a govern- 
ment is not a government of law, but is 
a government of men, tyranny will de- 
velop. 

What is our great Constitution of the 
United States and its first 10 amend- 
ments? They are laws which say to 
those who serve in public office, to pub- 
lic officials, “You cannot do certain 
things.” For instance, the constitu- 
tional amendment stating that there 
shall be a right of trial by jury is an 
instruction to the courts of what they 
can do and what they cannot do in that 
regard. 

The constitutional amendment that 
property cannot be taken without due 
process of law is an instruction to the 
Members of the Congress as well as to 
the Executive. 

The constitutional amendment that 
property cannot be taken without just 
compensation is really a law to the effect 
that Congress cannot determine the pay- 
ment of compensation for the taking of 
property, but that only the courts can 
fix such compensation. That is so be- 
cause of the division which has been 
made among the pillars which hold up 
our great Government of the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial branches. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder whether per- 
haps as a further extenuating circum- 
stance for the President—of course, the 
Senator from Michigan has said that the 
President is not a lawyer and has not 
been trained in the law-—it might be 
appropriate to suggest also that the Pres- 
ident has had a great deal o7 difficulty in 
finding an Attorney General in whom 
either we or he, himself, has any confi- 
dence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is apparent 
from the record. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this time? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
there was presented to the Congress, or 
at least to the Senate, a memorandum 
regarding the inherent powers of the 
President to seize property in the case of 
strikes which imperil the public welfare? 
Was not that memorandum presented 
during the argument to which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has referred? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but the Presi- 
dent has assumed that he has the con- 
stitutional right. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Did not that very 
brief argue that the President had the 
inherent power, and was not that brief 
presented here? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. Of course, 
that contention is made by a few. 

Mr. WATKINS. Apparently the Pres- 
ident had knowledge of that. So I am 
calling attention to the fact that prob- 
ably the President has had some advice 
regarding this matter, and is taking the 
advice of those who claim that he has 
the power. However, such an exercise 
of alleged power is in defiance of the 
Constitution and the laws. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me make this 
statement: The Labor Party of Great 
Britain differs from the Communist 
Farty of Russia in regard to the method 
of arriving at absolute ownership of all 
property. Russia says, “We can take it 
by decree.” Many of the members: of 
the British Labor Party say, “We can 
take property under parliamentary law.” 
As has been said recently, and as is 
stated in the book by Mr. Bevan, the 
British Parliament can pass any law, 
and no court can set it aside. 

Shallcross, the British Attorney Gen- 
eral, said in 1946 that if Parliament 
passed a law that all blue-eyed babies 
should be killed at birth, no court in the 
land could decree that that was not the 
law and could not be put into effect. 

Mr. President, that illustrates the dif- 
ference between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Great Britain. Wein the United States 
have a written Constitution. If Congress 
passes a law in violation of the Consti- 
tution, the courts of the land can de- 
clare the law to be unconstitutional. 
Such a declaration would mean that the 
Congress had no authority to pass such 
a law because the Constitution of the 
United States, one of the pillars of our 
Government, provides that the power of 
Congress is limited to that extent. 

But now comes the President, who 
Says, “I am going to take these 86 plants.” 
Of course, he may assume that not 
much will be said about that seizure be- 
cause the plants are owned by corpora- 
tions, and for a long time corporations 
have been known to have no souls. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes, and the cor- 
porations are very unpopular. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, they are very 
unpopular; and the bigger they become, 
the more unpopular they are. 

Of course the corporations would not 
grow so large if the Attorney General 
would enforce the antimonopoly laws 
and the antitrust laws we already have. 

So, from the popular point of view, 
it is all right to say, as the editorial in 
the Washington Post has said, that there 
is little concern about the companies 
involved. I read from the editorial in 
the Washington Post: 

In saying this we are not thinking of 
any injustice to the steel companies. 


Of course, Mr. President, it is very 
difficult for anyone to stand and say, 
“I am speaking for the steel companies.” 
That is what the Post editorial indicates. 
Nevertheless, the steel companies should 
be properly represented and should be 
treated properly. 
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Of course the writer of the editorial 
in the Washington Post was thinking 
not only of the steel companies, not only 
of the big companies, not only of the 
small companies, but also of the people 
as a whole, the citizens of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, who is there to plead 
for constitutional law? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, Con- 
gress is supposed to be a check and a 
balance upon the President, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not that the rea- 
son why even now the Senator from 
Michigan is making his speech and is 
emphasizing these points? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the reason 
for many of these debates, to call the 
attention of the American people to the 
fact that the executive department is 
more and more and still more powerful 
until the point has now been reached 
where the Executive violates the Consti- 
tution, completely evades the laws or 
sets them aside, and, to accomplish his 
own purpose, takes over private prop- 
erties. He even goes so far, as the Sen- 
ator has pointed out, as to decree that 
only under certain conditions can the 
labor unions again have collective-bar- 
gaining power. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The President acted against both labor 
and industry in the issuance of this 
order. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 
Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 

ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I simply desire to add 
that while I think it is a part of the 
duty and function of the Congress to 
call this usurpation of power to the at- 
tention of the country and to take every 
step it constitutionally can to prevent it, 
yet it is also the job of a great many 
other Americans to conern themselves 
about such a situation. It is the concern 
of everyone who believes in individual 
initiative and private ownership. It is 
the concern of right-minded labor lead- 
ers. When a great constitutional issue 
such as this arises, it is the concern of 
editors of newspapers, such as the Wash- 
ington Post, which by and large has been 
a great supporter of the administration, 
with that seductive adherence it has had 
to the administration. 

I certainly have no desire at all to 
sympathize with the steel companies in 
the fix in which they find themselves. 
I am interested in the principle. I think, 
by and large, the steel companies in this 
case have received precisely what they 
most righteously deserved, because, 
with very few exceptions, they have been 
notoriously silent in respect to all the 
other encroachments of power, when the 
hands of politicians have reached out to 
grasp the medical profession, and have 
reached out to involve the country in 
war. By and large, the steel companies 
have watched with some pleasure, I sup- 
pose, the gigantic overseas spending 
program, which largely trickled back to 
the big enterprises in which they were 
engaged. So they do not exactly elicit 
crocodile tears from American citizens 
when now they cry out, as one of their 
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representatives did last night, to the 
housewife, to the barber, and to every- 
one else to come to their assistance. 
Yet there is a principle involved, and I 
hope that the people whose aid they 
solicited last night will come to their 
assistance. 

But out of this experience I trust that 
American steel operators, as well as 
Americans engaged in the banking busi- 
ness and in the insurance business, as 
well as doctors and dentists and other 
Americans generally who believe in our 
constitutional concepts, will recognize 
that it is not always possible to wait 
until the shoe pinches one’s own foot in 
order to escape the dangers of top- 
heavy Government. The steel com- 
panies waited too long. They fought too 
timidly. They ran too quickly when the 
Government sought to make encroach- 
ments and to impose itself upon others. 

So, while we welcome these “Johnny- 
come-latelys” to the front line of the 
fighters for freedom, I hope their exam- 
ple is going to demonstrate to other free 
enterprisers throughout America that 
they had better fight whenever the po- 
litical octopus throws its embracing 
tentacles in the direction of any private 
enterprise. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may ask the 
Senator from South Dakota a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask permission to 
yield for that purpose, on condition that 
I do not thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it significant that 
the newspapers now, at last, are becom- 
ing alive to this question and are begin- 
ning to take the position they are tak- 
ing? Have they not in the past, at least 
many of them—including the very news- 
paper which printed the editoriai which 
the Senator from Michigan has offered 
for the Recorp—ignored, time and again, 
many of these encroachments? 

Mr. MUNDT. Exactly. 

Mr. WATKINS. But now, when it 
appears that there may be some taking 
over to business, particularly large busi- 
ness, which might extend to newspapers 
and which might extend to many other 
fields, they become alarmed? 

Mr. MUNDT. Thatisit. It becomes 
apparent that, if Government can take 
over, without an act of Congress, with- 
out constitutional background or au- 
thority, and in defiance of a 2-to-1 vote 
of the United States Senatc, the $2,000,- 
000,000 steel industry, many people are 
realizing that indeed a high principle is 
involved. I am sorry, however, that the 
great steel corporations and all their 
stockholders and all their directors have 
stood with their heads in the sand like 
ostriches as this fight has been going on 
in America since 1932. In fact, many 
of those who are now crying out against 
it supported the policies of an adminis- 
tration which inaugurated this growing 
trend toward tyranny. The _ tenth 
amendment to the Constitution has al- 
ways read: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 
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Certainly any court having respect for 
the tenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion must find the action of the Presi- 
dent in taking over the steel plants both 
illegal and unconstitutional. “If we, by 
the experience that steel is now under- 
going, can at long last awaken selfish 
members of the American business and 
industrial colonies to the fact that this 
is a battle of principle, that now is the 
time for men who believe in freedom, 
in private ownership, and in individual 
initiative to stand up and talk, and to 
stand up and fight, and not wait until 
their particular grocery store or drug 
store or barber pole happens to be at- 
tacked by a politician; if business at 
long last will swing into this fight and 
bring with it the fine, enlightened ele- 
ments of labor and agriculture and the 
professions who recognize what it means 
to stay free, then we shall have found 
that the serious crisis which we now 
confront will in the final analysis help 
write American history in the right di- 
rection. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Ni 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say I most 
heartily approve of what the Senator 
from South Dakota has just said. I 
think that is a speech which should be 
made, and made often. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 1 
ask now, where are the liberal voices in 
America? Do they consider it liberalism 
when the Government acquires prop- 
erty and property rights? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the Senator read 
the speech which the junior Senator 
from Oregon made on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. That was one voice. I 
am still waiting in the comments of the 
learned Senator from Michigan for an 
answer to a single argument in my 
speech. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
liberalism is not the advocacy of the ac- 
quisition of all the rights of the people 
by the Government. Yet one does not 
hear those who claim they are liberals 
protesting the seizure of property and 
the invasion of individual union rights 
by the Government. They believe at 
the present time that it is favorable to 
them. But the time will come when 
they will find that it may not be favor- 
able to them. 

Mr. MUNDT rose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, 
paralysis? 


I yield to the Sen- 


is this a creeping 
In this great Senate of the 
United States, a subcommittee now pro- 
poses that newspapers join cooperative 
organizations to manufacture paper, and 
that they get their money from the 


Treasury of the United States. I ask 
the newspapers, I ask the press of Amer- 
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ica, “Will you have freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, if the Treas- 
ury of the United States furnishes the 
money with which to buy the paper 
upon which you print your newspaper?” 

Mr. President, it is a true statement, 
as old as history itself, that he who con- 
trols the purse strings controls the 
thought. The newspaper companies 
would not be able to publish their papers, 
they would not be able to obtain a re- 
newal of their mortgages, they would not 
be able to get money with which to man- 
ufacture in competition with their neigh- 
bors if they did not come down the line 
to oppose Government ownership. 

Mr. President, this is a serious prob- 
lem. There was a crowded Chamber 
today when we were discussing other 
matters. But when this great funda- 
mental principle arises, it is getting so 
that men cannot defend the Constitu- 
tion any longer without being criticized. 
Men are avoiding a discussion of the 
Constitution because they are afraid of 
criticism. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I simply want to an- 
swer briefly the Senator’s ringing ques- 
tion, “Where are the liberals in the 
United States today?” I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that one of them 
from the State of Michigan is now ad- 
dressing the Senate and the people of 
the country on this subject. Those men 
are not necessarily liberal who beat their 
breasts and proclaim their liberalism. 
The people recognize that they must ad- 
vertise. Those are the liberals who be- 
lieve in the Constitution and its appli- 
cation to our current affairs, because the 
Constitution is the most liberal written 
document of government the world has 
ever seen. It is not those bewildered 
and bewildering liberals who, abhor- 
ring economic monopoly, always defend 
political monopoly as a cure for any 
problem who have any claim at allin the 
lexicographer’s handbook. Thomas 
Jefferson knew. He said that govern- 
ment is best which governs least. 

The Senator from Michigan is a lib- 
eral in the best sense, not as liberals 
were in the days when the king could 
do no wrong. I salute the Senator from 
Michigan as a genuine liberal. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Was feudalism liberalism? No. Let 
us compare with feudalism that which 
has recently happened. Everyone who 
is familiar with history knows that the 
lord of the manor was the owner of all 
the land he surveyed. The lord of the 
manor had slaves working for him in 
his shop. The weaving and what little 
manufacturing was done—such as the 
making of loin cloths—was done under 
the lord of the manor. The lord of the 
manor was in possession of every man; 
every Man was a slave to him. He had 
control of the religion of the people; he 
had control of all the economics of the 
people; he had control of the military, 
and his knights went forth to fight for 
him, and his slaves fought for him. That 
was feudalism. 
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Liberalism came along and said, “You 
cannot have control of the religion and 
the souls of men. Government is the 
lord of the manor.” Liberalism said, 
“You cannot have the economics of the 
people under the lord of the manor.” 
Liberalism said, “You can have the 
military, because it is for the national 
defense, and the people must be able to 
control the levying of taxes so that they 
can support the body politic and the 
military.” 

That was liberalism taking the heel 
of government from the necks and the 
backs of the people of the world. 

What is happening? We are returning 
to feudalism. What is Russia? Under 
the name of communism, the feudal 
lord—Stalin in Moscow—is supreme. He 
controls the economics, the political 
thought, the military, and religion. He 
is back to the feudal system, governing 
slaves. 

What does the President of the United 
States do? He takes from labor its rights 
under the law, and he takes from stock- 
holders their rights to property, going 
back to feudalism to that extent. It is 
done by decree. In Britain it is done 
under Parliament, but in this country 
it is done under decree, which is even 
a step further than the British Social- 
ists go. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. With reference to the 
Senator’s question as to what is Russia, 
I would say that Russia is a land where 
the chief executive does every day what 
the President of the United States did 
one day this week. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
editorial which I have in my hand is en- 
titled “Without Benefit of Law.” I read: 

President Truman’s seizure of the steel in- 
dustry will probably go down in history as 


one of the most high-handed acts committed 
by an American President. 


That is from the Washington Post, Mr. 
President. I think we can emphasize 
that “one of the most high-handed acts 
committed by an American President.” 

Continuing with the editorial: 

In saying this we are not thinking of any 
injustice to the steel companies, but only 
of the President’s lack of authority to do 
what he has done, 


That is why I took the floor today, Mr. 
President. Iraised my voice. Yes, it is 
a@ voice crying in the wilderness, because 
public opinion has become confused and 
cannot see what is going on. The trees 
have grown up, one by one, from sap- 
lings, and they are crowding out the 
voices speaking for liberalism and for 
a government of law and not a govern- 
ment of men. But we who believe in 
law, we who owe allegiance to it and are 
willing to give our lives for it, will con- 
tinue to raise our voices in behalf of the 
people who are to follow us. 

I read further from the editorial: 

He has taken unto himself— 


Referring to the President of the 
United States— 
power to declare a far-reaching legislative 


policy when no such policy can be found in 
the law. 
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My colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy] was sponsoring the idea of tak- 
ing over the steel plants and operating 
them under law, but the Senate said, 
“No; thou shalt not.” 

Continuing reading from the editorial: 

In short, he has grossly usurped the power 
of Congress, and in a constitutional democ- 
racy there is no more serious offense against 
good government. 


That is a very serious charge against 
the President of the United States. 

Nothing either in the President’s speech 
or in his Executive order can be cited as 
justification for the seizure. 


Mr. President, the order, which is 
No. 10340, is printed in yesterday’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and I refer to it 
again because there is not one word in 
it justifying the seizure or pointing to 
any law or any provision of law or any 
precedent for taking over the Steel 
plants. 

I continue to read: 

In the order he said only that he was 
acting “by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States.” 


I continue reading from the editorial: 

What the Constitution vests in the Presi- 
dent is authority to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed, not authority to make 
new laws to fit a new situation. 


If we refer to the Constitution, we 
find that the powers are divided, the 
President being given certain authority, 
the Legislature certain authority, and 
the judiciary certain authority. 

One of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion is article 2, section 3. After stating 
that the President shall receive ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers, the 
section says: 

He shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. 


Therefore, before the President acts, 
he should see whether there is a law 
authorizing him to do so. 

Returning again to the editorial, I 
read: 

Nor is the situation changed, in our 
opinion, by reference to the fact that the 
President is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. Nothing in the Constitution 
can be reasonably interpreted as giving to 
the Commander in Chief all the power that 
may be necessary for building up our de- 
fense or even for carrying on a war. 


Those are very significant words. 
Why is it that the editorial says that? 
Because it is the law of the land. Ar- 
ticle 1, section 7, of the Constitution, 
tells us that. Who has power to declare 
war? Congress has power to declare war. 
Who has power to raise and support 
armies? Congress. Article 1, section 
7, says the Congress shall have power 
“to raise and support armies.” 

The founding fathers of our Govern- 
ment were so jealous of this right that 
they would not even allow Congress to 
appropriate money for the Army for a 
period longer than 2 years, because 
they knew their British brothers had 
fear of an army being raised that would 
take over, and our forefathers wanted 
to leave the sovereignty in the people. 


April 10 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call attention of 
the Senator from Michigan to the fact, 
and I think it is a fact, that the theory 
of the Constitution is protection of in- 
dividual rights, a limitation upon power, 
and a reservation to the people them- 
selves of all rights not expressly dele- 
gated to the Government. That was the 
whole theory behind the adoption of 
the Constitution. Those who founded 
the Government were fearful of the 
rights of the individual being trampled 
upon or taken away, that fear probably 
growing out of their experience in the 
past. So they attempted to write a 
constitution which would make it im- 
possible for one man to assume powers 
which dictators in the old countries held, 
countries from which many of the peo- 
ple then in America had come. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why they 
came to this continent. That is why 
today their boys are being told they are 
fighting totalitarianism, which is com- 
munism, in Korea. 

Mr. WATKINS. We now have an ex- 
ample of it here at home. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why we 
must raise our voices. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. While the Senator from 
Michigan is documenting his address so 
effectively from the Constitution, I 
should like to read the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution, so as to have it in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should be glad to 
have the Senator read it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to do so because 
something has been said today about 
what constitutes liberalism. In my 
opinion, the first 10 amendments of the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, com- 
prise the greatest decalog of liberalism 
the world has ever seen. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There has been 
rothing like it in history. 

Mr. MUNDT. Neither before nor since 
recorded history began. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. The tenth amendment 
is the crown of the arch of that great 
charter of freedom. It is the final and 
crowning stone of the first 10 amend- 
ments to protect the people against the 
politician, to protect them against 
political encroachment. The tenth 
amendment provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


One of the powers reserved to the 
people was the right of private owner- 
ship, the right to exercise independent 
judgment and individual initiative in 
establishing an enterprise and profiting 
from it. An entirely new amendment 
to the Constitution was necessary hbe- 
fore the Federal Government could even 
extract some of the revenue from those 
activities, in the form of income taxes. 

Now we have a President who, in de- 
fiance of ail our history, in defiance of 
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the Constitution, in defiance of the 
legislative record, by Executive fiat, 
based on a cloudy and unnamed author- 
ity, tries to find somewhere in the record, 
a precedent for saying that from now on 
one man in this country, by Executive 
order, can take over and operate any 
enterprise or any industry. If he can 
do this to the steel industry, he can 
do it to the automobile industry, he can 
do it to the hardware trade, he can do 
it to every farm. 

As I recall, we once had a President 
who threatened to take over all the 
cattle in the country because he was 
afraid the OPA would not work satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no dif- 
ference in principle, between the pres- 
ent seizure of steel plants and the seiz- 
ure of all the cattle in the country. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not in the slightest. 


If steel can be taken, which is essential - 


to feed the hungry mouths of war ma- 
chines, certainly cattle can be taken 
to feed the hungry mouths of soldiers. 

If this Nation will accede to such usur- 
pation of power, protests are not suffi- 
cient to stop it. We shall have written 
a precedent that can be applied not only 
to cattle and farms, but to every home 
and to everything that is privately owned 
in the United States. 

I wish the people throughout the coun- 
try who believe in constitutional liberal- 
ism, who believe in government by the 
people instead of by politicians, would 
speak up, now that the chips are down. 


We are no longer talking about theories; 
we are confronted with a situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, “It 
has happened here.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 


Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota what, in his 
judgment, would be the remedy the peo- 
ple have, or the Congress has, through a 
Constitution such as ours? Let us as- 
sume the President intends to continue 
on the course on which he has started. 
Let us assume he may go on for months. 
What would be the remedy? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senate presently 
will have an opportunity to act upon 
appropriations which are intended to 
give the executive department finances 
with which to staff, maintain, and oper- 
ate some of the phases of Government 
upon which the President must rely to 
enforce this unconstitutional procedure. 
We have the power, we have the author- 
ity, to stop those appropriations. We 
have power and authority not to give one 
thin dime to that branch of the Govern- 
ment upon which the President must rely 
to carry out such orders. 

The House of Representatives has the 
authority and the right to initiate a 
movement for impeachment, should it so 
desire. 

The steel industry has the opportunity 
and the right to carry this matter to the 
courts, and to the people, through the 
mediums of the radio and the press, so 
that the country will be thoroughly and 
adequately aroused and informed about 
the problems which confront it. The 
people of Ameiica are not powerless. 
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Finally, if all else fails, the 48 States 
of the Union will have the opportunity 
and the duty next November definitely to 
defeat an administration seeking to 
usurp unto itself dictatorial power in this 
free Republic. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The reason I ask the 
question is that we seem to do a great 
deal of talking, but the President goes 
right on. We had usurpation of power 
when he intervened in a war between 
two other nations, when he violsted the 
United Nations Charter, when he vio- 
lated the 1945 Participation Act and our 
own Constitution. Congress and the 
public generally have come to recognize 
that situation. Nothing in particular 
was done about it. We voted appropria- 
tions, We could not desert our own 
boys, our own fiesh and blood, who were 
in Korea fighting. We had to carry 
through. But that action on our part 
is independent of the merits of the ques- 
tion whether we should have gone into 
the war or not. We are confronted by a 
situation, as the Post editorial says. It 
is a question of law, as to whether the 
President had the right to do what he 
did, or whether the representatives of 
the people should have done it through 
orderly processes of law. 

It seems to me that it is quite a long 
time to wait until November. I am glad 
the Senator called attention to the fact 
that the House of Representatives has a 
duty in cases of this kind. If the rep- 
resentatives of the people sincerely be- 
lieve that the President violated his oath 
of cffice when he intervened in Korea 
without giving the Congres, which was 
in session at the time, the opportunity 
to say, in behalf of the pecple, whether 
they wanted to enter into that conflict 
or not, they have a duty to act. The 
President has now spoken again. It 
seems to me it is time for Members of 
Congress to do their duty under the cir- 
cumstances. 

If the President is not stopped, he 
will go on and oi. We talk about it, 
but we do not take any action about it. 
I am suggesting that a study be made, 
and I hope the House of Representatives 
will make such a study, through the ap- 
propriate committees, unless the Presi- 
dent is going to step down from the high- 
handed methods he is pursuing. 

To me the matter of taking over the 
steel industry is not half so important 
as the action which the President took 
which sent hundreds of thousands of the 
youth of our land into a fight with re- 
spect to which they had nothing what- 
ever to say through their representatives. 

Mr. MUNDT. Has it ever occurred to 
the Senator from Utah that there might 
be some connecting link between the two 
events? Having taken the first step, the 
stage was set for taking over not only 
the steel industry, but any other indus- 
trial enterprise the President might like 
to nationalize by Executive order. 

Mr. WATKINS. The President inter- 
venes further in violation of the Con- 
stitution, the United Nations Charter, 
and our own Participation Act. Having 
once got us into that trouble, he assumes 
that we have an emergency, a war. He 
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put us into it. The next step is to go 
oo there. Where is this going to 
end? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Speaking of emer- 
gencies, it now seems that we have a 
Government of emergencies, by emer- 
gencies, and for emergencies, We are 
going from one to another. The Presi- 
dent has no other powers than war 
powers. Do we find the war mentioned 
in these declarations? No. We are 
speaking of peace. Things are done for 
peace, when we are at war. 

I have seen the boys in Korea. I have 
seen many of them operated upon at the 
front line hospitals—boys who were 
wounded by the shot and shell of the 
Communists. I have seen them sitting 
in their beds, some with both arms off, 
others with both legs off, with nothing 
but short stumps wrapped in gauze. Is 
not that war? Whatiswar? Weare at 
war in Korea. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Senator 
realize that the Secretary of State now 
says that we are at war? He admits 
that we are in a war. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the President 
has never said that we are at war. 

Mr. WATKINS. He came very near 
saying so when he issued this order, did 
he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Near, but not quite 
there. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of prin- 
ciple. I realize that the people back 
home have difficulty in seeing the prin- 
ciples which are involved. The situa- 
tion does not touch them, as does the 
tax on a loaf of bread. It does not 
touch them as does the regulation of a 
red light at a street crossing. That is 
why these rights can be taken away from 
the people unless they wake up their 
rights will be gone. 

Oh, my friends in the Senate, think 
how difficult it has been to establish this 
Government and create this Republic. 
Think how difficult it is for our citizens 
to maintain their liberties. Liberty is 
taken for granted in America, and when 
such things as this happen the people 
believe that they will pass, that we shail 
snap back, and it will not be long before 
everything is all right again. But we 
know that precedent has a great bearing 
upon what we do in the Senate, and what 
is done in the House of Representatives. 

Continuing with the editorial: 

On the contrary, the founding fathers pos- 
itively and specifically assigned to Congress 
the power “to raise and support armies.” 
This is the power that the President invoked. 
A work stoppage, he said, in trying to justify 
his action, would “immediately jeopardize 
and imperil our national defense and the de- 
fense of those joined with us in resisting 
ageression.” True. But the statement of a 
serious national problem does not suddenly 
transfer power from the legislative to the 
executive branch. If the President felt that 
it was imperative to prevent the strike, he 
should have gone to Congress for emergency 
legislation. His message of yesterday ac- 
knowledging that Congress may wish to leg- 
islate is almost a confession of error. 


In fact, the Taft-Hartley law gave the 
President a remedy. Ie could have set 
up a fact-finding board. He knew what 
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was going tohappen. He could have had 
80 days within which Congress said an 
injunction could issue. A legal action 
could have prevented the strike. But 
no; he said that he was going to use his 
own remedy, rather than the remedy 
which Congress, as the representatives 
of the people, had provided. 

Continuing with the editorial: 

“With American troops facing the enemy 
on the field of battle,” the President said in 
his broadcast, “I would not be living up to 
my oath of office if I failed to do whatever is 
required to provide them with the weapons 
and ammunitions they need for their sur- 
vival.” Mr. Truman needs to be reminded 
of what the Presidential oath says. It does 
not bind him to take whatever action he 
may believe to be necessary; rather it binds 
him to “preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


The oath of office is found in article 
II, section 1, of the Constitution. That 
oath is as follows: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the Office of President 
of the United States, and will to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Why did our forefathers put into the 
Constitution the form of oath, saying 
that the President should “preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States’? This is the supreme 
law of the land. Our forefathers made 
this a government of law, and not of men. 
They knew that if the Chief Executive 
did not preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution we would have no Republic. 

Continuing with the editorial: 

It is not protecting the Constitution to 
grab power that that document assigns to 
another branch of the Government. 

Despite Judge Holtzoff’s denial of an in- 
junction to the steel industry yesterday, the 
country will soon or late have to come to 
grips with this sort of Executive lawlessness, 


The editorial uses the word “lawless- 
ness.” The title of the editorial is 
“Without Benefit of Law.” A thing that 
is not under the law in America is law- 
less. 

Continuing with the editorial: 

If pretense is laid aside, it must be ad- 


mitted that in this instance the President 
exercised the prerogatives of a dictator. 


Why is such harsh language used? 
Because in America if a public official 
does not do a thing lawfully, if he does 
it by decree, it is unlawful. The modern 
word to describe such conduct, and the 
only word which can be used to describe 
such conduct accurately, is “dictator- 
ship.” 

Continuing the reading of the edito- 
rial: 

If he can seize the steel industry, without 
any law on the books for that purpose, in 
order to impose upon it the recommenda- 
tions of a governmental board, he can, like- 
wise seize other industries and labor unions, 
Reckless use of such power could quickly 
destroy our constitutional system and lead 
us into some form of authoritarianism. In- 
deed, the very concept that the President has 
authority “to do whatever is required’”—to 
use Mr. Truman’s own words—is totalitarian 
in nature. We must remember also that 
this idea of an all-powerful national leader 
in the White House is asserted at a time 
when we are not in a war declared by Con- 
gresh 
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Charles Evans Hughes once asserted that 
we have a fighting Constitution. And so we 
have. All the power needed to meet any 
threat of a steel famine in time of emer- 
gency may be found in its terse phrases, 
But it is not power given to a single indi- 
vidual. In marshaling our strength to cope 
with aggression abroad, there is no excuse 
for slipping into one-man government at 
home. By seeking an easy way out of its 
dilemma, the administration has done far 
more damage to the cause of freedom and 
representative government than even a 
strike would have done. 


Mr. President, liberties have been lost 
in foreign lands because the people were 
unable to defend their liberties. 

Our task today is the defense of lib- 
erty. When we say in words that we 
are opposed to aggression by commu- 
nism we mean to tell the world that we 
are willing to defend the principles of 
this great Republic—the principles of 
liberalism which place us under law and 
not under men. 

If we are to go under a dictatorship, 
what are we fighting for? What prin- 
ciples are we trying to maintain in the 
world if it is not those principles which, 
if destroyed, would bring to an end the 
liberties and freedom of the people? 
That is why I raise my voice today. I 
believe that what is happening in Amer- 
ica today is not for the benefit of our 
children and our children’s children. 
We need some sober thinking on the 
great principles underlying our great Re- 
public, so that they may be not set aside 
in an emergency. This is not a gov- 
ernment of emergency, by emergency, 
for emergency, but a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 


THE EXPORTATION OF WOOL TOPS 
TO THE UNITED STATES BY AR- 
GENTINA 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
lackadaisical, careless attitude of certain 
officials appointed by this administra- 
tion is expressed in the do-nothing, sit- 
down strike concerning the open bounty 
paid by Argentina to its own manufac- 
turers on exports of wool tops to the 
United States. 

On the same old rehashed theory that 
we owe the world a living, someone in 
authority has apparently given the green 
light to Argentina to disregard the 
solemn laws decided upon by the as- 
sembled Congress of the United States. 
For a long time some of our foreign 
competitors, knowing of the give-away 
attitude in our Government, have sub- 
sidized exports shipped here in direct 
competition with American producers. 

One of the favorite methods used by 
Argentina is the granting of better ex- 
change rates on dollars obtained by the 
exportation of surpluses or of highly 
competitive goods. ‘This, as any school 
boy or girl could readily see, constitutes 
a direct bounty which, unfairly, accord- 
ing to our own standards, permits the 
foreign producer to undersell his com- 
petitor in the dollar area. 

The striped-pants gentlemen behind 
the royal purple curtains of the State 
Department and the Treasury must have 
kinks in their respective necks, strain- 
ing so hard for so long to look the other 
way while this illegal activity flourishes. 
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Not satisfied with having practically 
killed off the domestic wool-producing 
industry by trading away what little 
tariff protection we originally had, they 
now seek to permanently transfer the 
American sheep industry to the category 
of ancient history. 

Today, if an Argentine exporter sells 
raw wool to a buyer in the United States, 
he can exchange his dollars for 5 pesos 
each. However, if he processes the wool 
and makes it ready for spinning into 
worsted yarn before he exports it, his 
Government gives him 74 pesos for each 
dollar received. That is quite a profit, 
and the astute exporter soon learned 
that this gratuity of 24% pesos made it 
possible for him to cut his price quite 
substantially and still make a good 
profit. 

That is all very fine for Argentine 
wool growers and manufacturers, but 
United States growers and manufac- 
turers find themselves losing a great deal 
of business and losing money on the 
business they do get. The laws of the 


United States require countervailing or 
dumping duties in such cases, and Sen- 
ators and Representatives should get to 
the bottom of this dirty business and 
ascertain why the law was not auto- 
matically applied when the first pound 
of subsidized wool entered the country. 


HOUSING IN THE SAVANITAH RIVER 
AREA 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the REcorD a statement which 
I have prepared relative to housing con- 
ditions in the Savannah River area, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s part in 
that housing project. I think the state- 
ment will be of considerable interest to 
my colleagues. 

Immediately following my statement, 
I showld also like to have printed in the 
body of the ReEcorp a letter which I ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gordon Dean, the chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
under date of April 3, 1952. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCMAHON 


The Atomic Energy Commission has made 
a mistake in connection with Savannah 
River housing. The Commission misjudged 
the rate at which Savannah River employ- 
ment would move toward a peak. 

Due to difficulties in obtaining materials, 
difficulties in recruiting labor, and other 
causes, employment as of early March was 
about 28,000 persons as opposed to the 37,000 
expected to be on hand. As a result, some 
of the Savannah River housing for construc- 
tion workers is currently vacant; and the 
Commission, under a contract guaranty to 
the private companies which footed the bill 
for this housing, has already paid $226,000 
as rent for certain unused space. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has closely followed the novel and untested 
approach to the housing problem at Sa- 
vannah River. From the outset the Com- 
mission was determined to avoid building 
another Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-operated community like Oak Ridge, 
Hanford, or Los Alamos. Therefore, the de- 
cision was made to induce private enter- 
prise to furnish essential housing for cone 
struction workers by guaranteeing in ad- 
vance that the housing would either be occu- 
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pied or else the Government would pay rent 
for the bulk of space not occupied. 

The hope was that all housing would be 
taken up as soon as it became available, 
and hence that this housing would cost the 
Government nothing. Because the peak 
employment date was miscalculated, there 
has already occurred a $226,000 cost to the 
Government, and further cost will accrue 
until all housing for construction workers 
has been filled. This is expected by July. 

As soon as it became apparent that some 
housing could not be rented to workmen 
immediately, I sent a committee staff inves- 
tigator to Savannah River, and he has now 
submitted a complete report. 

The situation is regrettable. At the same 
time it would be far more regrettable if the 
vital Savannah project were slowed down 
because there was too little housing rather 
than a temporary surplus. During the late 
war the Government paid out of the Treas- 
ury some $18,000,000 for the construction 
camp at Hanford. In the Savannah River 
case the Government will pay out only the 
amounts required under the guaranty to 
the private firms who themselves erected and 
paid for the necessary housing. I would be 
less than candid if I did not add that I am 
thankful we will not have another Govern- 
ment-owned community on our hands. _ 

The information given me reflects that the 
Commission, through the guaranties I have 
mentioned, induced the Robbins Co. to make 
available trailer space for 4,000 families. 
Some 215 of these units are now ready for 
use, and 197 have been rented. Since the 
Commission only guaranteed 90 percent oc- 
cupancy, the sole payment which it has 
had to make to the Robbins Co. for unused 
trailer space amounts to some $650. No fur- 
ther payments are anticipated. 

However, the Commission also induced the 
Lyles & Lang Co. of South Carolina to con- 
struct barracks to accommodate 4,500 single 
workmen. One-third of this housing be- 
came ready for use 6 weeks ago, and the re- 
mainder became ready 2 to 3 weeks ago. As 
of April 4, some 336 dormitory units were 
rented out of the 4,500 total, and the degree 
of occupancy was even lower until recently 
when Savannah River went on a 54-hour 
workweek. It is to Lyles & Lang that almost 
@ quarter of a million dollars has already 
been paid. 

Savannah River management expects the 
barracks will be occupied more and more 
completely, becoming filled when the man- 
power peak is reached by July. 

The contract to build the barracks was let 
on a competitive basis. Sixteen firms en- 
tered bids, and Lyles & Lang proposed the 
lowest rent of any qualified bidder. This 
rent is $8.25 per week fortwoinaroom. The 
trailer contract was also let competitively, 
and here the rent is $82.50 per month. 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
that the Office of Rent Stabilization is con- 
sidering establishing lower rents. One pos- 
sibility would be the reduction of trailer 
monthly rents from $82.50 to $60 and bar- 
racks-weekly rents from $8.25 to $5.00 for two 
persons per room and $6.00 for one per room, 
If this were to happen, the Commission—un- 
der its contract guarantee—might have to 
pay part of the difference between the lower 
rent figures and the figures fixed by contract. 
Discussions between the Commission and the 
rent control authorities are underway. It is 
by no means clear to me or to my investigator 
that the concept of comparability—that is 
fixing project housing rents at about the 
same level as other rents in the same area— 
requires a reduction in the $82.50 figure for 
trailers and the $8.25 figure for barracks. 

If this Savannah River housing had been 
financed by the Government, rather than by 
private companies, the cost to taxpayers 


would have amounted to between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000. 
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The following is the text of an illustrative 
report filed with the joint committee last 
fall: 
Apri 2, 1952. 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Mr. Gorpon Dsan, Chair- 
man.) 

Gentlemen: As you know, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has from its incep- 
tion had as an overriding concern the 
achievement of the greatest possible atomic 
strength at the lowest possible cost. On 
January 30, 1948, the joint committee re- 
ported to the Congress, in part, as follows: 

“The joint committee is a legislative com- 
mittee which was created as a special servant 
of the Congress to follow this vast and com- 
plex (atomic) program within the terms of 
the act. * * * As a legislative commit- 
tee, it does not feel that it should at this time 
draw any final conclusions respecting the 
operation of this program on the administra- 
tive policies in effect. Sufficient time has not 
elapsed to warrant conclusions of this kind.” 

On October 13, 1949, the joint committee 
reported to Congress, in part, as follows: 

“At Hanford the Commission clearly pur- 
chases managerial talent, as well as know- 
how and the:services of a technical and op- 
erating staff....Yet the Commission must 
keep watch upon activities, and for that pur- 
pose it has its own staff of 340 people lo- 
cated on the site. How avoid overlapping 
effort and duplicate personnel? How, on 
the one hand, may GE’s managerial talent be 
put to full use with the Commission people 
sharing in every important decision; and 
how, on the other hand, may the Commis- 
sion feel certain that the national defense 
and security are being properly promoted un- 
less it insists Uwpon consultation before its 
contractor acts? * * * Only a lump- 
sum, unit-price, or similar type contract, of- 
fering maximum opportunities for profit, 
creates highest incentive to keep down costs. 
This system has been applied successfully in 
the case of certain feed material processes; 
but whether it might work in the operations 
at Oak Ridge, Hanford, and Los Alamos is 
a difficult question which the Commission 
must face at some time in the future.” 

On October 19, 1951, the joint committee 
again reported to Congress, on this occasion, 
in part, as follows: 

“Still another problem at the forefront in 
committee deliberations is that of AEC rela- 
tions with contractors, especially two as- 
pects: * * * (2) the desirability of 
awarding as many contracts as feasible 
through competitive bidding and on a lump- 
sum or unit-price basis, rather than through 
negotiation and on the basis of cost-plus- 
fixed-fee. * * * Greater effort is rec- 
ommended toward extending the use of 
lump-sum or unit-price contracts.” 

At the end of 1952, the Commission will 
have been in charge of this Nation’s atomic 
enterprise for six full years. I feel that 
enough time has now elapsed and sufficient 
experience has now been gained to make 
possible.a basic assessment ‘of the central 
policy problems which are cited in the above- 
quoted excerpts and which have continually 
troubled the joint committee. 

May I therefore request that you submit 
for the committee’s use a comprehensive 
report, by January 1953, on the following 
five points: 

1, Whether or not it is now advisable (if 
only on an experimental basis) to operate 
a major segment or segments of the pro- 
gram—such as the Oak Ridge gaseous dif- 
fusion complex, or the Hanford piles— 
through a lump-sum or unit-price contract; 

2. Whether or not it is desirable, as an 
experiment, to undertake direct Government 
operation of a major segment or segments of 
the program; 
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3. The extent to which the use of lump- 
sum contracts can now be increased in con- 
struction projects; 

4. Whether or not the number of Com- 
mission employees in the field may now be 
reduced, thereby vesting greater responsi- 
bility in Commission contractors and mak- 
ing fuller use of the managerial skills pur- 
chased by contract; and 

5. The extent to which competition in all 
its forms—between contractor and con- 
tractor, Government and contractor, small 
contractor and large contractor, laboratory 
and laboratory, and the like—can be en- 
hanced both to strengthen the program and 
reduce costs. 

I would appreciate it if your report could 
be submitted in a form such that the main 
line of reasoning and the main conclusions 
could be segregated and made public. Thank 
you very much indeed for this important 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
BrIEN McManon, 
Chairman. 





CURRENT STATUS OF HOUSING, SAVANNAH RIVER 
AREA, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


I. TEMPORARY HOUSING 


The primary responsibility of the AEC and 
du Pont has been that of estimating tem- 
porary housing requirements. In order to 
arrive at these estimates, it has been neces- 
sary to make certain assumptions regarding 
the housing requirements of the construc- 
tion force. Those assumptions are: 

(a) That 60 percent of the employees will 
have families and 40 percent will be single 
men. 

(b) That the local labor supply will fur- 
nish no more than one-third of the total 
labor needed. 

(c) That approximately one-third of the 
in-migrant families will live in self-owned 
trailers. This assumption reflects AEC ex- 
perience at Hanford and Oak Ridge and also 
the number of trailer spaces constructed or 
planned for this area. 

On this basis, the temporary housing needs 
for 2 months, October 1951 and June 1952, 
have been forecast as follows: 


October 1951: 


Total estimated employees_..... 24, 000 
Estimated local hires........-.. 6, 000 
Estimated in-migrants_......._- 18, 000 
(Estimated in-migrant fami- 
lies, 10,800) 
(Estimated in-migrant single, 
7,200) 
Estimated families in self-owned 
CU i cisicneinceemicamensnaninsian 6, 000 
Estimated famz.lies requi-ing 
SUI sities cienciestininstinntataaiiacy , 600 


Estimated single employees in 


existing accommodations__-_--. 2, 000 
Estimated single employees re- 
quiring accommodations__-.-. 5, 200 
June 1952: 
Total estimated employees___--- 36, 000 
Estimated local hires.....---.-- 12, 700 
Estimated in-migrants__--.----- 23, 300 
Estimated in-mig-ant families... 13, 980 
Estimated in-migrant single.__. 3,320 
Estimated families in self-owned 
COIR iciictiaticicge eernnmennininnianniinne 8, 000 
Estimated single employees 
housed in existing accommo- 
GRAINS fii crmtidanncsnnen 3, 000 
Estimated single employees re- 
quiring housing~.............. 6, 320 
Similar presentations could be made of 
other months during the construction 
period. 


Several comments by way of qualifying 
these estimates should be made. In the 
first place, of course, they are subject to 
the uncertainty attached to any estimates 
projected several months into the future 
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on a construction project of this kind. Sec- 
ondly, the estimated local hires for June 
1952 is almost certain to prove incorrect. 
The figure given was based on the tentative 
report prepared by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and represents the maximum 
estimate of construction labor supply for 
the entire States of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. It is extremely doubtful that all this 
labor supply will come to work for the Sa- 
vannah River project. It is also question- 
able as to whether they should be referred 
to as local; men from Fulton or Bibb Coun- 
ties, Ga., or Spartanburg County, S. C., are 
unlikely to be daily commuters; how many 
will be week-end commuters is a matter of 
speculation. Thirdly, at this date it seems 
possible that the estimate of self-owned 
trailers may be too high. During June 
1951, total employment of du Pont and its 
subcontractors increased by 2,838; in the 
same month, trailers increased by only 167. 
However, furnished apartments in the area 
are virtually no longer available, and this 
may increase the demand for trailers. At 
present, credit restrictions discourage trailer 
purchases. Fourthly, the figure for single 
employees housed in existing accommoda- 
tions is based on local estimates and may 
prove too high. Fifthly, these estimates do 
not take into consideration employee turn- 
over, which at the rate of 3 percent per 
month many mean an average turn-over of 
1,000 employees per month. This will make 
for overlapping in housing needs and will 
be continuous until a sharp downward trend 
is evidenced in the construction schedule. 
Sixthly, it is expected that a substantial 
number of men coming into the project 
during a school year will not bring their 
families with them and will for a temporary 
period require single accommodations. Con- 
sequently, for the months of the school year 
the estimate of single accommodations 
needed should probably be increased and 
that of family accommodations probably 
decreased. 

This report has gone at length into a 
discussion of these estimates in order to 
illustrate the great difficulty of developing 
firm figures. These qualifying factors are 
given weight in the program planning of 
the contractor and the Federal agencies in- 
volved. 

There is no surplus of existing housing 
in the Savannah River area to accommodate 
this influx of workers; furthermore, much 
of the housing in the area is substandard 
(according to a Department of Commerce 
survey, 53 percent of all dwellings in Augusta 
are classed as substandard.) 


In order to satisfy the housing needs for 
those workers who will require housing other 
than that provided by the communities, it 
was agreed to invite competition from pri- 
vately financed operators on a rather unique 
basis. Under this arrangement AEC and du- 


Pont are not involved in the construction or 
operation of the housing units. The units 
are located off site and the degree of obli- 
gation by the Government is assumed only 
to the extent that these units are unoccupied 
from the time they become available to the 


end of the contract period. This was done 
in accordance with the following procedure: 

Invitations to bid to provide temporary 
housing facilities were prepared and sent 
to about 250 prospective bidders by du Pont 
on June 25. This is the most significant 


action now underway. The invitations 
asked for bids on a total of 7,500 accommo- 
dations for single men, and 4,000 family- 
type units in the vicinity of Aiken, Allendale, 
Barnwell, Blackville, North Augusta, and 
Williston, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. The in- 


vitations stipulated that du Pont will guar- 


antee 90 percent of the rents. A construction 
completion schedule is asked for. The propos- 
als were revised to include AEC suggestions, 
and supplements mailed to the prospective 
bidders as of July 6. SROO had previously 


obtained suggestions from the Kentucky 
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area office, based on experience there with a 
similar undertaking. Bids were opened July 
23 in the presence of AEC staff members. 
Sixteen proposals were received. 

The successful low bidders were the Rob- 
bins Co., of Philadelphia, for family-type 
housing, and the Lyle & Lang Co., of Barn- 
well, for barracks-type housing for single 
men. The Robbins award involves large in- 
dependent trailers which met all specifica- 
tions of the bid proposal. The contractor 
was given approval by AEC to negotiate for 
a contract with each of the successful bid- 
ders. These negotiations are in process at 
the present time. Meanwhile although the 
contracts have not yet been signed, the Rob- 
bins Co. is locating trailers and obtaining 
sites. As of this day four sites are fairly 
well pin pointed: Barnwell, Allendale, Black- 
ville, and Williston. Lyle & Lang Co. has 
actually begun clearing land for construc- 
tion in Barnwell. 

There appears to be no question at this 
time that the contracts will not be signed. 
There is the matter of reconciling all of the 
various factors involved in a contract of this 
nature that will result in negotiated con- 
tracts satisfactory to both parties and the 
AEC. It is anticipated that the contracts 
will be available for signature on or before 
October 5, 1951. 

Du Pont continues to make a vigorous ef- 
fort to locate and have made available to its 
personnel whatever existing housing there is 
within the commuting area. Through news- 
paper advertisement, teams of room scouts, 
and other means, du Pont has been able to 
uncover apartments, rooms, and houses suf- 
ficient for the first influx of workers. In 
mid-August, the contractor reported to 
SROO a significant drying up of this source, 
indicating that the rental potential of exist- 
ing buildings is nearly exhausted. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
a few remarks to make for the REcorp 
with regard to the steel situation. At 
some length yesterday afternoon I dis- 
cussed some of the constitutional-law 
problems which are involved in the 
seizure of the steel mills. I pointed out 
in that speech—and I am just mention- 
ing it in passing today—that in all our 
history the Supreme Court has yet to 
render its first decision denying that 
the President of the United States, who- 
ever he may be, has the inherent power 
to protect the interests of the American 
people in time of emergency and crisis. 

I should like to suggest to those who 
I have heard today express themselves 
on constitutional law, whose views in 


my opinion would be laughed out of any 
freshman course in constitutional law 
in any of our law schools, that they will 
never live so long as to read a decision 


of the United States Supreme Court 


holding that in this land in time of great 
national peril the President of the 
United States does not have the inherent 
power under the Constitution to pro- 
tect the safety and security of the Na- 
tion until Congress gets off its haunches 
and proceeds to meet its constitutional 
obligations and perform its duty. 

Mr. President, I am becoming a little 
weary of hearing politicians, in an elec- 
tion year, proceed to attack the consti- 
tutional powers of the President of the 
United States because they dislike his 


partisanship, when they themselves have 
yet to take action under the Constitu- 


tion of the United States, as it is their 
clear duty to take if they do not like 
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the kind of action the President of the 
United States is taking in the exercise of 
his inherent power. 

I repeat that I hope when a Repub- 
lican President occupies the White 
House—and I trust it will be in Novem- 
ber 1952—he will not fold his hands and 
fail to act when the boys in Korea are 
about to be jeopardized by failure on the 
part of the steel union and a group of 
steel companies to keep the steel mills of 
America rolling. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The point which concerns 
me is that the Senator’s argument is 
directed to the President’s war powers, 
which of course are very great, and cer- 
tainly should be sufficient to justify the 
action the President has taken. 

Mr. MORSE. Congress has yet to re- 
peal the President’s war powers, most of 
which we gave him during World War II. 

Mr. LONG. That is the point which 
concerns me. It seems to me that under 
the President’s wartime powers he has 
the right to do practically anything 
which he judges to be necessary to be 
done in the interest of the preservation 
of the Nation. However, some of us won- 
der whether a President could declare an 
emergency at his option, and on that 
basis could exercise powers comparable 
to the war powers. 


Mr. MORSE. Presidents have done 
so 


Mr. LONG. That is the question to 
which I am addressing myself. 
Mr. MORSE. What we have wit- 


nessed here this afternoon, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a repetition of an old scene which 


has been occurring in this historic 
Chamber for decades and decades. 
Without meaning any disrespect, let me 
say that I wonder what Abraham Lincoln 
would say if he walked into Washington 
today and heard the arguments to which 
we have listened. I suspect that he 


would say, “This is where I came in,” 
because when he issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, he, too, was attacked 
across the land as a dictator, as a de- 
stroyer of private property rights, as a 
totalitarian. However, he took that ac- 
tion under his Executive power, and the 
Supreme Court never set it aside. 
Thomas Jefferson was referred to this 
afternoon, and quite laudably, as he 


should be. But those who referred to 


him failed to point out that Thomas Jef- 
ferson took the same position which 
Harry Truman took the other evening, 
namely, that as Chief Executive he had 
the inherent power and the duty to take 


action which would protect the security 
of the Nation. 

Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Andrew Jackson, and Franklin Roosevelt 
took similar action; indeed, if we went 


down the list of Presidents, let me say 


to the Senator from Louisiana, we would 
be surprised at the number of times 
this old scene has been played before. 
Whenever Presidents have had the sacred 


obligation of acting promptly to protect 
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the security of the Nation, they have 
taken action. 

As I pointed out yesterday, some per- 
sons in speaking of constitutional law 
have demonstrated that apparently they 
have never read Corwin’s theory—which 
has been accepted by the courts, so far 
as I know, and never has been repudi- 
ated by them—that the President has 
the power to protect the security of the 
people of the United States, with the 
power reserved to the Congress of the 
United States to modify the program and 
the procedure the President adopts, in 
keeping: with its inherent power as a 
Congress to revise the steps taken by a 
President in the exercise of his inherent 
power. 

Instead of castigating the President’s 
powers, why are not gentlemen on the 
floors of the two Houses of Congress 
these days coming forward with the leg- 
islative preposals they think Congress 
should adopt under the modified Cor- 
win theory that the President has 
adopted in the steel case? 

This afternoon we had a novel state- 
ment of law in the negative. I wish to 
say to the Official Reporters that I do not 
want the particular statement to which 
I now refer changed one iota. Let it 
stand in the Recorp. Why, Mr. Presi- 


dent, this afternoon we were told that 
the President of the United States vio- 
lated a law when he issued his order the 
other night, because in the course of a 
debate on proposed legislation in the 
Senate of the United States last year, 


an amendment was offered in an effort 


to give the President seizure power, but 
the amendment was defeated; and 
therefore it is said that the President 
of the United States is now violating the 
law. Imagine that, Mr. President. That 


is a new doctrine. In other words, it is 
_ claimed that by rejecting an amend- 
ment, we pass a law; and thus it is 
claimed that because we rejected that 
amendment last year, the President of 
the United States is violating a law—a 
law not even on the statute books. 

Mr. President, what are we going to 
do when such sophomorism creeps into 
Senate debate? 


This afternoon some snide remarks 
were made about constitutional liberals. 
Those remarks were amusing, of course; 
but I wish those who made them would 
take an elementary course in constitu- 


tional law. If they did, they would not 
make some of the interpretations of the 
Constitution which they have made. 
Of course it is easy to wave both the 
flag and the Constitution into tatters in 


demagogic discussions before the Amer- 
ican people. But, if these gentlemen 
should go into court and present their 
argument in regard to the meaning of 
the Constitution, they would soon dis- 
cover that the kind of rubbish and curb- 
stone opinions about the inherent power 
of the President of the United States that 
are being expressed these days would 
not stand up under court decisions. 
Mr. President, I am talking, not about 
the way the President exercised his in- 
herent power in this instance—because 


I do not happen to approve of the way 
he exercised it—but about the basic prin- 


ciple of constitutional law which is in- 
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volved. Let us hold fast to the basic 
question of constitutional law that is 
involved in this case, namely, the ques- 
tion of whether the President has the 
inherent power to act as he has. Until 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
hands down a decision—and such an 
opinion would be the first of its kind in 
all our history—that all the dicta that 
have appeared in the decisions to date 
are not applicable, I shall continue to 
say that it is the duty and the responsi- 
bility of a President of the United States 
in an hour of great crisis to proceed by 
Executive action to protect the security 
of the Nation. 

I wish to say that had the President 
let the steel mills close the other night, 
I think he would have been guilty of a 
great dereliction of duty. 

Let me refer to another suggestion 
which was made this afternoon. After 
all, Mr. President, I believe in calling 
the bluff of those who make such sug- 
gestions. I realize that the suggestion 
was made indirectly, but its import and 
meaning were perfectly clear. It was 
the same suggestion on which I com- 
mented in my speech last evening, the 
same suggestion which some hot tem- 
pers made early yesterday. Of course, 
I thought that perhaps after 48 hours, 
reason would return. That suggestion 
was that perhaps the President should 
be impeached. Why do not the Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives 
inaugurate impeachment proceedings? 

If they propose to tell the American 
people that in the action of the Presi- 
dent they think there is a basis for im- 
peachment, then in keeping with their 
oath of office to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States, if they believe 
there is a such a basis, let them come for- 
ward with impeachment proceedings. 
Let us not be playing politics with the 
question of impeachment. If they think 
the President is guilty of a course of ac- 
tion which is subject to impeachment, 
then tonight they are violating their very 
oaths of office to uphold the Constitu- 
tion if, as Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, they do not take steps to 
initiate impeachment proceedings. 


Of course, we know why they do not 
do so; their partisanship would be shown 
up in no uncertain terms. 

Mr. President, my party had better 
watch its step in pursuing tactics which 
a certain wing of my party today are 
using in American politics, because once 
the American people see through those 
tactics, once the American people see 
that they are tactics of distortion, that 
they are tactics which seek to defile 
government by law, there will be a re- 
vulsion on the part of the independent 
voters of the United States, and my par- 
ty will lose the best chance it has had 
in 20 years for a victory in November. 


Thus, Mr. President, in the interests of 
the good section of my party, which 
represents the overwhelming bulk of my 
party, I shall continue to speak out 
against such reactionary forces which 
apparently are willing to adopt any tac- 
tics in an effort to win in November. If 


they are allowed to get away with it, that 
will be the surest way for my party to 


lose, 
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That is why the junior Senator from 
Oregon, at the very beginning of Mc- 
Carthyism, dissociated himself from 
it; because it, too, is going to do great 
injury to my party. We had an exhibi- 
tion of it here today. We had presented 
to us the letters of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, written to a distin- 
guished committee of the Senate, on 
which two great Republicans sit, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine, Marca- 
RET CHASE SMITH, and “Bos” HENDRICK= 
son, of New Jersey. We listened to the 
offering of alibies and the rationalizing 
and the attempt to smooth over those 
letters, on the floor of the Senate. Our 
opponents knew we had them licked on 
the question of supporting the commit- 
tee which the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin had attacked. So they changed 
their footwork. They came forward 
and joined us on that point, and tried to 
make clear that the issue did not involve 
any censure of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin—oh, no—but involved merely 
an expression of confidence in the com- 
mittee. Yet the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, in the letters he wrote, did 
not express any confidence in the com- 
mittee. I do not think very many will 
be fooled by such tactics. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like before yielding to conclude my 
thought on this point. I think the situ- 
ation on the floor of the Senate today 
made perfectly clear the fact that when 
for the first time an issue on McCarthy- 
ism was drawn, the votes were present 
to express disapproval of it. I now yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is not in all respects 
a liberal. Some of us have had occasion 
to observe his support of what many of 
us have always felt to be the traditional 
separation of the powers of government, 
in defending the rights of each branch of 
the Government. Having served with 
the Senator on the investigation of the 
dismissal of General MacArthur, we ob- 
served the Senator leading the fight, as 
a member of his own party, against tak- 
ing advantage of the prerogative of the 
President to have the advice of his mili- 
tary leaders, for example, and to dis- 
cuss matters with them in confidence. 


I recall that the junior Senator from 
Oregon is the one who insisted that that 
question be brought to a decision before 
the committee, rather than to be left un- 


decided. I believe he led the fight for 


what proved to be the sound view. 
Some of us regard a conservative as 
one who would like to preserve the better 
things in the existing order. The junior 
Senator from Oregon has in many re- 


spects been a conservative, by that defi- 
nition. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana very much. My defini- 
tion of a constitutional liberal is that 
he is one who seeks to put into legisla- 
tive practice the great human rights 
and private-property guaranties of the 


Constitution of the United States. Be- 
lieve me, Mr. President, if we ever reach 


the time when we have attained that 
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goal in America, we shall have a truly 
liberal government by law. Of course, 
my distinction between a constitutional 
liberal and a leftist is that a leftist seeks 
to set up a state economy. It is im- 
possible to have a government by law 
under a state economy, because a state 
economy inevitably leads to government 
by edict and by the dictates of mere men. 
A government by a state economy is the 
opposite of government by law. Itisa 
government by men. Whenever a group 
of men is in control of a government at 
any time, with the power to determine 
the economic life of the individual, the 
individual soon loses his political free- 
dom, as he has already lost his economic 
freedom. 

I desire now to say a few words about 
Mr. Randall’s speech last night. If one 
wanted to know why it is so difficult 
to bring harmonious labor relationships 
into the steel industry, one should lis- 
ten to such men as Randall on so-called 
collective-bargaining negotiations. He 
gave some indication of his tactics in 
his speech over the radio last night. He, 
of course, stooped to pretty cheap dema- 
goguery when, in addressing himself to 
the mothers and fathers of the boys in 
Korea, he asked the emotional question, 
“Is your boy making $1.70 an hour in 
Korea?” I have heard lows in dema- 
goguery, but that is about as cheap a 
specimen as I ever heard. Mr. Randall 
knows that we do not operate either a 
war or a defense economy on the basis 
of placing everyone on a soldier’s pay, 
although I have been heard to say many 
times, and I repeat today, that I think 
we ought to approximate it more closely, 
and that we ought to stop talking about 
taking the profits out of war, as a plati- 
tude, and really put it into practice. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, when Mr. 
Randall pitched that one, he indicated 
the whole level of his approach to labor 
problems; and it is not a very high level. 
He, of course, when he asked mothers 
and fathers whether their boys in Korea 
get $1.70 an hour, he did not point out 
that a good many of the steel executives 
get from $100,000 to $200,000 a year. He 
did not tell the mothers and fathers that 
in 1951, Benjamin Fairless, president of 
United States Steel, took a $47,000 sal- 
ary increase, and now draws in the neigh- 
borhood of $261,000 a year. He did not 
tell them that Mr. Enders Voorhees, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
United States Steel, is reported to have 
taken a $44,000 increase in 1951, and now 
draws in the neighborhood of $211,400 a 
year. He did not tell them that Mr. Olds, 
chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corp., took a $44,000 in- 
crease in 1951, and now receives in the 
neighborhood of $211,000 a year. He 
overlooked telling the mothers and fath- 
ers that E. Clarence Randall is reported 
to be receiving around $105,000 a year. 

No, Mr. Presicent. There were many 
things he did not say. He did not take 
the time even to give a thumbnail sketch 
of the history of labor relations in the 
steel industry. The history of labor re- 
lations in that industry is a sordid story. 
That is about as accurate a statement 
as can be made of the fight that free 
workers in America have had to make 
over the decades for the privilege and 
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the liberty of free collective bargaining. 
I sat through the steel cases in World 
WartII. We were confronted then with 
the same old challenge to the jurisdiction 
of the Government under a no-strike- 
no-lockout agreement to protect free 
workers in their legitimate rights in the 
steel industry. 

In his speech last night Mr. Randall 
charged that only President Truman and 
Philip Murray, with the Wage Board 
members, were in accord with the wage 
stabilization policy. That was not my 
understanding. If I correctly interpret- 
ed the statements made by Charles E. 
Wilson, I thought that in his second 
statement he grudgingly admitted: the 
same thing, and yet Mr. Randall claims 
that that distinguished and high-minded 
American, Charles Wilson, resigned in 
protest against the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s recommendation. That is, not 
my understanding. In his letter he 
pointed out not his disagreement with 
the wage recommendation of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, but that he felt that 
the steel companies were not going to 
be allowed a sufficient price increase to 
balance what he considered to be the 
equities of the situation. Mr. Wilson’s 
letter of resignation of March 28 noted 
that the steel companies’ representatives 
had promised to try to work out a com- 
promise settlement, using as a basis for 
negotiation the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s recommendation. Mr. Wilson 
went on to say: 

In the present steel case I simply did not 
believe that the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
recommendation and the Government’s sug- 
gested plan of action met the foregoing cri- 
teria. 


In my judgment it is clear from this 
that Mr. Wilson’s resignation, which fol- 
lowed the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
recommendation by more than a week, 
was based more upon a disagreement 
over what was going to happen in the 
price field than upon a disagreement 
over the wage issue alone. Certainly 
our committee was left with the impres- 
sion by the chairman of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board that there was ng great 
difference of opinion between the Board 
and Mr. Wilson over the matter of the 
wage allowance. 

In his speech last night Mr. Randall 
said that the President made no men- 
tion of the closed shop. If we wanted to 
be technical about that comment of Mr. 
Randall’s we could say, “Let us hope he 
did not make any mention of the closed 
shop, because the closed shop was not an 
issue.” Mr. Randall knows very well the 
negative attitude that exists among 
millions of our citizens in regard to the 
closed shop. In many respects it is an 
understandable attitude. It is interest- 
ing to note that he used the term “closed 
shop” when the issue involved was a 
union shop, which is quite a different 
thing, but one that does not have quite 
the same negative connotation to mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Of course, the closed shop is outlawed 
by the Taft-Hartley law. One would 
think that if Mr. Randall were going to 
talk about it he would point that out to 
the American people. A closed shop is 
not recommended by the Wage Stabili- 
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zation Board. I take judicial notice 
that Mr. Randall knows the difference 
between a closed shop and a union shop. 
I happen to know something about nego- 
tiations in the steel industry, and I am 
satisfied that he is well educated as to 
the difference between a closed shop and 
a union shop. But let us be fair and 
say that he suffered a slip of the tongue, 
that he meant a union shop all the time 
he mentioned the closed shop. 

In my opinion the President should 
have mentioned the issue. As I indi- 
cated yesterday, I do not believe the 
Government or an agency of the Gov- 
ernment or a tribunal of the Government 
should ever impose a union shop upon 
an American employer in a case in which 
the Government is a party to the pro- 
ceeding. I have held that view for 
years. As I said yesterday, in an arbi- 
tration case I have always held that the 
the union-shop or the closed-shop issue 
is not an arbitrable issue, so far as con- 
cerns the power of the arbitrator to read 
into an arbitration agreement jurisdic- 
tional authority to assume jurisdiction 
over a union-shop or a closed-shop issue. 

The question of the relationship be- 
tween the employer and his workers as 
to the kind of shop that shall exist in his 
plant is a relationship which should be 
reached upon a voluntary basis and 
should not be imposed by the Govern- 
ment. I am frank to say that, in my 
opinion, if this issue had not been in- 
volved in the steel case it would have 
made the case much less difficult to re- 
solve by way of negotiation between the 
companies, the union, and the Govern- 
ment. I am very sorry that it is a mat- 
ter at issue, and I would that the Presi- 
dent had discussed it very frankly. I 
wish the President had expressed the 
view that he hoped the matter could be 
negotiated in the bargaining conferences 
to be held under the directorship of John 
Steelman. 

But what I am particularly interested 
in, Mr. President, in regard to the kind 
of representation Mr. Randall made last 
night, is his use of figures and the tears 
he wept, figuratively speaking, over the 
economic plight of the steel companies if 
the wage increases should be granted to 
the steel workers. I consider that he 
was guilty of misrepresentation with ref- 
erence to the economics of the steel in- 
dustry and the wages of steel workers. 
Many of the facts cited by him, while 
perhaps technically true, were used in 
his speech in such a way as to create an 
impression directly contrary to the truth. 

Mr. Randall attacked President Tru- 
man for citing profit figures for the steel 
industry without deducting taxes which 
the steel industry pays on its profits. 
The steel industry does pay high taxes, 
because, and only because, the steel in- 
dustry is making excess profits, and the 
Congress of the United States has de- 
liberately placed a special tax on excess 
profits. When the excess profits tax 
legislation was before the Congress, the 
steel industry was not here urging its 
passage. 

No, Mr. President, and some of the 
steel moguls now talking about the 
dangers of inflation, which are real, were 
not here when a relatively small group 
of Senators were fighting for the adop- 
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tion of the Baruch plan, which would 
have frozen prices and wages, established 
credit controls which really would have 
been a check upon inflation, and would 
have resulted in fiscal policies on the part 
of the Government which really would 
have had an effect in checking inflation, 
Just a handful of us, relatively speaking, 
were pleading on the floor of the Senate 
that we face the danger, which should 
have been as plain as the nose on the 
face of each Member of the Senate at the 
time the inflation fight started, when we 
joined with the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHonEy] in the fight for adop- 
tion of a real inflation-control program, 
the Baruch plan. 

Had we adopted that plan, I think that 
by today we would have saved the Amer- 
ican taxpayers a minimum of $14,000,- 
000,000 which have now gone down the 
inflation drain, wasted becuuse there 
were too many groups who were more 
interested in “getting theirs while the 
getting was good,” and who were willing 
to profiteer at the expense of blood being 
spilled in Korea. 

In the Johnson subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services an oppor- 
tunity has been afforded to look into the 
matter of profits of a large number of 
corporations that have been making an 
economic killing out of the defense pro- 
gram. The profits are much higher 
than they were at the height of World 
War II. I say that is shameful. 

I repeat, we as a people still have the 
moral duty of taking profits out of war. 
We have the obligation of taking profits 
out of the Korean war. We have the pa- 
triotic duty of doing what is necessary 
to protect the greatest defense weapon 
we have, our economy, to balance the 
budget, and get ready to make payments 
on the national debt, in the interest of 
preserving the American system of po- 


* litical and economic freedom. 


Sometimes I despair that we can suc- 
ceed. Sometimes it looks almost as 
though we shall have to wait until some 
great holocaust confronts us right in 
our Dackyard, either by way of all-out 
war, or by way of economic collapse in 
the form of a new depression. In spite 
of the fact that this is an election year, 
Iam sure the future course of our coun- 
try largely depends on what Congress 
does in the months immediately ahead. 

Speeches such as Randall’s last night 
are saddening, because they appeal to 
the baser motives of the American peo- 
ple, when what is needed is a recognition 
of the obligations of industry and states- 
manship on the part of the leaders of 
labor and the leaders of industry, as well. 

In my opinion there is no excuse for 
the steel case getting into the mess it is 
in. I believe other courses of action 
should have been followed before the 
actions were taken which precipitated 
the present condition. In view of the 
serious crisis that was threatening, I 
would have had representatives of man- 
agement and labor at the White House, 
and I would have done my level best to 
try, at least, to avoid the necessity of 
taking the course of action which the 
President finally took. 

I do not want to believe that leaders 
of the union and ‘leaders of the steel 
companies, sitting down with the Pres- 
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ident of the United States, at least as 
a last step before seizure, would not have 
risen to the great patriotic obligation 
of settling the dispute on a conscionable 
compromise basis to save the country 
from what it is experiencing today. But 
that is water over the dam. They did 
not do it. Now it is necessary to take 
a look at the contentions of the two 
sides. ‘ 

A study of Mr. Randall’s contentions 
as he presented them last night leaves 
much to be desired. After reciting the 
proportion of profits paid by the steel 
industry in taxes, Mr. Randall then said 
that steel companies cannot pay wages 
and taxes with the same doilars. As Mr. 
Randall knows, or should know, wages 
come out of profits before taxes, not out 
of profits after taxes. Mr. Randall did 
not contradict President Truman’s state- 
ment that the steel industry makes a 
profit of $19.50 on a ton of steel. The 
settlement recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board would come out of 
the $19.50, not out of the companies’ 
profits after taxes. 

Mr. Randall was equally misleading in 
dealing with the cost of the recommen- 
dations of the Wage Board. He said the 
first cost would be 30 cents per man- 
hour. That simply is not true. The 
Wage Board’s estimate of the cost to the 
companies in January 1953—not April 
1952—was approximately 26 cents per 
man-hour. This estimate was based 


upon the companies’ own figures sub- 
mitted during a hearing held before a 
panel of the Board. I have tried a suffi- 


cient number of cases to know that when 
a company or a union submits an exhibit 
and makes representations in its own ex- 
hibits as to what the cost is, the pre- 
sumption is that one ha; a right to rely 
upon its own exhibit, and it is somewhat 
surprising to have one of the parties 
come forward subsequent], as Mr. Ran- 
dall did last night, and say, in effect, 
“Tt is not 26 cents, as our own show; it is 
30 cents.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator re- 
ferred to the union’s figures. He was re- 
ferring to the company’s figures, was he 
not? 

Mr. MORSE. I was merely using an 
example. I said that whenever a union 
or a company comes before a tribunal in 
a judicial hearing and submits an ex- 
hibit setting forth its claims as to what 
the cost is going to be, the board, the ar- 
bitrator, or the court has the right to as- 
sume that a least that figure is the max- 
imum. The court can take judicial no- 
tice of the fact that it is not going to be 
greater than that, and the tribunal is not 
later confronted with the charge that the 
figure is greater than the figure on which 
the case was tried. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator in- 
tended to say that the company’s figures 
were the figures he was relying upon. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. The reporter will 
correct my statement if it needs correc- 
tion. I thank the Senator from Louis- 
iana. ’ 

The most misleading part of this state- 
ment, however, is Mr. Randall's neglect- 
ing to state that the cost for the year 
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1952 is substantially lower. Mr. Ran- 
dall’s alleged 30 cents is based upon a 
wase increase of 1744 cents. The actual 
wage increase for 1952 averages 1334 
cents. Mr. Randall’s figure also in- 
cludes the cost of time and one-quarter 
for Sunday work, which, under the 
Board’s recommendations, would not go 
into effect until January 1, 1953. The 
actual average cost to the steel com- 
panies of the Wage Board recomenda- 
tions, including all the fringes, is less 
than 19 cents per hour. This cost in- 
cludes not only the general wage in- 
crease but all of the fringe benefits 
recommended by tie Board to be put 
into effect in 1952. 

Mr. Randall compounded his misrep- 
resentation when he proceeded to 
double his 30-cent cost figure on the 
basis that the cost of materials pur- 
chased by the steel industry will go up 
in the same degree as its wage cost. 

If I ever heard a non sequitur, that is 
one. This assertion, although frequent- 
ly made by the steel companies, is abso- 
lutely ungrounded. There is absolutely 
no satisfactory proof that an increase in 
the wages of steelworkers would lead to 
a comparable increase in the cost of ma- 
terials purchased by the steel industry. 
In the hearings before the Board the 
companies sought to support this dou- 
bling-of-cost theory. But the only evi- 
dence they introduced was a set of fig- 
ures which showed that in the past the 
total cost of materials went up and down 
at the same time that the total cost for 
wages went up and down. This only 
proved what everyone knew—namely, 
that when the industry produces more 
steel it pays more total wages and buys 
more materials. It does not prove that 
tke materials cost per ton has anything 
to do with the cost of wages per ton. 
The cost of raw materials such as man- 
ganese and the cost of scrap undoubt- 
edly vary. But those variations have 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to do with 
the wages paid to steelworkers. There 
has never been any proof that the aver- 
age price of materials purchased by the 
steel companies is affected to any sub- 
stantial extent by the price which the 
steel companies pay for labor. 

Mr. Randall thus grossly exaggerated 
the present cost of the Wage Board’s 
recommendations and then doubled 
those gross exaggerations. This is pre- 
cisely what the steel industry did in its 
request to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for a price increase of $12 per 
ton. If granted, that increase would 
have given them an opportunity, as Pres- 
ident Truman said, “to double their 
money on the deal.” 

Mr. Randall indulged in the same kind 
of misrepresentation with respect to 
wages. From his speech, one would as- 
sume that the steelworkers were getting 
a wage increase of 30 cents per hour. 
Actually the steelworkers would be get- 
ting a wage increase for the entire year 
of 1952 of 1334 cents an hour with an 
additional 212 cents per hour January 
1, 1953. 

I wonder what it is worth to the steel 
companies to have an agreement which 
will extend beyond a year. In the field 
of labor disputes it is always considered 
to be worth good, hard, cold cash in the 
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pocket of the employer if he can obtain 
an agreement, not of short duration, but 
one which extends for the longest pos- 
sible period of time. Here a part of the 
consideration which was undoubtedly 
taken into account by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board with regard to the wage 
increase was the understanding, or the 
proposed understanding, that this con- 
tract would extend for more than a year; 
and the 214-cent wage increase applica- 
ble on January 1, 1953, was a considera- 
tion which was granted because of the 
proposed agreement between the parties 
and the concession on the part of the 
union not to require renegotiation at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Randall glibly states that since 
Korea the cost of living has gone up 
11 percent while the earnings of steel- 
workers have gone up 13% percent. 
Again, we have misrepresentation by 
indirections. Wage contracts, as Mr. 
Randall knows, run for specific lengths 
of time. When the Korean war started, 
the steelworkers had not had a wage in- 
crease since 1948. In November of 1950, 
they negotiated an increase under free 
collective bargaining to take care of the 
increase in the cost of living in that 
period. Since the date of the last con- 
tract in steel—which is the significant 
date—the cost of living has gone up 
more than 8 percent, and the steelwork- 
ers have had no wage increase. Even 


Benjamin Fairless, the $261,000-a-year 
president of the United States Steel 
Corp., recognized that the steelworkers 


are entitled to an increase to take care 
of this loss in real earnings. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1951, he said: 

Undoubtedly, the union is entitled under 
the existing wage-stabilization formula to 
ask for some increase in wages to cover 
increases in the cost of living since the 
present wage scale became effective (Daily 
Labor Report, December 21, 1951). 


If Mr. Fairless’ standard is applied to 
the current wage rate of the steelworkers 
of this country, they would be entitled 
to a wage increase effective January 1, 
1952, of almost 16 cents per hour. The 
Wage Stabilization Board recommended 
only an average increase of 1334 cents 
per hour. And as a price for this in- 
crease, the Board specified that the 
union should close its contract for a 
period of 18 months so that they could 
not receive during that period any addi- 
tional increase to compensate for sub- 
sequent rises in the cost of living. 

Believe me, Mr. President, if one has 
ever participated in negotiations be- 
tween powerful employers and powerful 
unions, he has some idea of how difficult 
it is to get the two parties together on 
a concession such as that. 

In addition to the wage increase the 
board recommended an increase in fringe 
benefits, Mr. Randall did not denounce 
those recommendations because to do so 
would have involved disclosing to the 
people of the United States the condi- 
tions under which the steelworkers have 
been living. In steel, there are no paid 
holidays. That is a common provision 
in most labor contracts. 

Furthermore, in the steel industry 
shift differentials are lower than in al- 
most all other American industries. 
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There is no premium pay for Saturday 
or Sunday work. The cost of the fringe 
benefits recommended by the board is 
the cost to the steel companies of catch- 
ing up in part, and only in part, with the 
benefits given in almost every other in- 
dustry in the United States. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
when the recommendations of the Wage 
Stabilization Board are compared with 
the gains made in free collective bar- 
gaining by almost every other major in- 
dustry they can be recognized as con- 
siderably less than the _ steelworkers 
might reasonably claim. Since Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, the date of the last steel 
contract, automobiles have received a 
17-cent increase, meatpacking 17.3 cents, 
farm machinery 17 cents, electrical 15.5 
cents, shipbuilding 17 cents plus. In al- 
most all of these industries the other 
benefits recommended by the Board are 
already in effect. 

Mr. President, the major industries 
which I have just enumerated are pretty 
much recognized as being bellwether in- 
dustries. As they go, so zo most other 
industries. 

Steel has been lagging behind them. 

Mr. President, the labor unions and 
workers will not agree with me on this, 
but I nappen to be of the opinion that it 
was unfortunate that this spiral of wage 
increases ever started. That is why I 
was for the Baruch plan. I thought it 
was important then to put a freeze on 
wages and on prices to hold down the 
cost of living. I am enoush of a realist 
to know that if a break is permitted in 
one segment it will occur in other seg- 
ments. The waters of inflation cannot 
be held back if the flood is allowed to 
start. 

We are now confronted with a simple 
question of equity. In view of the fact 
that the workers in the bellwether indus- 
tries have for months been enjoying 
wage increases in excess of what the 
steel workers have been getting are we 
going to take the position that the steel 
workers must not be allowed now to pull 
up in line? 

If we were to adopt the suggestion I 
am about to make it would probably 
cause apoplexy in some people in both 
the labor movement and industry. How- 
ever, it is what we ought to do. If we 
take the position that the increase to 
the steel workers should not be granted, 
we should roll back the increases in the 
other industries, and we should roll back 
prices too. Do you say it is drastic, Mr. 
President? Yes; it is drastic. It would 
be pretty tough, but, I believe it would 
result in a stronger economy than we 
will ever have if we keep the price-wage 
inflation spiral moving ever upward. If 
we ask for great ‘sacrifices, and if we 
ask for the meeting of great emergencies 
on the part of our men and women in 
uniform, I think we can ask it of labor, 
of industry, of agriculture, and of every 
other economic group. 

Yet I am enough of a realist, too, Mr. 
President, to know that that is not going 
to happen. If we really want to talk in 
terms of a sound economic principle in 
this picture, that is what we ought to 
do. We could do it beyond a doubt—if 
155,000,000 of us would really do what 
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I think is our clear patriotic obligation 
to our country in this hour of both mili- 
tary and economic crisis. 

It could be done. Do you know \w.at 
you would hear, Mr. President? There 
would be selfish groups who would say 
that that is a socialistic suggestion. It 
would be said that it denies one of the 
bulwarks of private industry; namely, 
the right to make an economic killing in 
the midst of a war. I deny that that is 
part and parcel of our private-enterprise 
system. To the contrary, it is an at- 
tempt on the part of the greedy to turn 
the private-enterprise system into a li- 
cense to exploit the economic weak in 
time of emergency. 

What a glorious page in American his- 
tory it weuld be if the leaders of agri- 
culture and industry and labor, seeing as 
they ought to see the direction in which 

2 are going in this year 1952, and it is 
not to a cool clmate economically, let me 
assure you, Mr. President, were to meet 
in a great conference and enter into a 
new kind of pledge, a greater pledge in 
significance than any no-strike, no-lock- 
out pledge, to sacrifice for the security of 
our economy, and agree—of course it 
would have to be gradual—on a program 
of roll-back and reduction, thus demon- 
strating without any question of doubt to 
the other peoples of the world that a 
capitalistic economy does not rest pri- 
marily upon a license to the individual 
to make whatever profit the traffic will 
bear. 

Oh, I know that these particular re- 
marks are probably too idealistic. Yet I 
think they need to be said. One of the 
interesting things about this point is, Mr. 
President, that when you get people “cff 
the record” to sit down in your living 
room, or you in theirs, and talk about 
what ought to be done to protect the 
Nation’s economy, there is not much 
quarrel over this suggestion. 

That, however, is not the practical sit- 
uation that confronts us. The practical 
situation confronting us is that the bell- 
wether industries have granted wage in- 
creases. The question now is how much, 
on the merits and in equity, are the steel 
workers entitled to in order to bring 
them up in line with what has keen 
granted to other workers. 

To imply, as Mr. Randall did, that the 
President of the United States has made 
a deal with Philip Murray to deliver 
some extraordinary package to the steel- 
workers union is to fly in the face of the 
facts. The facts are that the Board 
recommended a moderate and sensible 
resolution of the controversy which gave 
the steel workers less than other unions 
have already received and that the steel 
companies have refused to agree to this 
package only because the President 
would not permit them to blackmail the 
American people into submission to their 
inordinate price demands. 

There is another fact which should be 
remembered in this debate. The Office 
of Price Stabilization has a formula 
which it uses to determine whether price 
increases are fair and equitable. I think 
an appropriate committee of the Senate 
ought to ascertain how OPS applies that 
formula, and it ought to ascertain 
whether or not the representatives of 
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the Office of Price Stabilization are cor- 
rect when they say that it is a fair and 
equitable formula. Those facts can be 
determined. It is very foolish to be 
arguing about facts when all that is nec- 
essary to do is to find out what they are. 
I hope the appropriate Senate committee 
will check into this formula of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. If it is fair 
and equitable and if it is being applied 
in the recommendations of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, then it seems to me 
that the case of Mr. Randall becomes 
even weaker. 

Under that formula, so I am informed, 
if profits fall below the average of the 
best 3 years of the 1946-49 period, a 
price increase can be obtained. No one 
has said that the steel companies are 
not entitled to price increases if they can 
justify them under this formula. 

The fact is that the steel companies’ 
profits are well above normal and will 
continue to be so, insofar as wages are 
concerned, after the Wage Stabilization 
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Board’s recommendations are put into 
effect. The present crisis arose because 
the steel companies insisted that this 
formula, which applies to all other in- 
dustries and all other prices, should be 
broken for them. 

There has been criticism of the Presi- 
dent’s speech because the profit figures 
he used were taken before taxes. I think 
the President should have used figures 
taken after taxes. I obtained some fig- 
ures for 20 steel companies, such as 
United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Re- 
public Steel, Jones & Laughlin, National, 
Armco, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, In- 
land, Colorado, Wheeling, Sharon, 
Kaiser, Crucible, Pittsburgh, Barium, 
and others. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorpD a table showing the net profits 
of 20 steel companies in 1939, 1945, 1946, 
1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Net profits reported after taxes—steel industry (20 companies)* 










































[In millions} 
1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 : 1950 1951 
United States Steel_..............- leat, 1 $58. 0 $88. 6 $127.1 | $129.6 | $165. $215.5 | $179.6 
IIIS, «is otccsdieeintintch wctancitnna th) eee 34.9 41. 61.1 90. 3 99. 123. 0 89.5 
Republic. ....---.. -| 10.7 9.5 16.0 31.0 46.4 46.1 63. 8 52.3 
Jones & Laughlin. . 3.1 8.5 11.1 20.1 32.9 22.2 39.7 31.8 
| 12.6 11.1 20. 5 26.8 40.1 39.3 57.8 46.0 
BU iatiatnducks dcataxarind 4.0 13.4 18.6 25.0 32.0 30.9 47.0 35.7 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube........ 5.0 7.5 14.3 26.3 35. 7 31.8 40.6 31.4 
Inland... ictihtvccienaiaaaics | ae 9.9 15.6 29.9 38. 6 25.0 38.0 33.7 
Colorado Fuel & Iron- -1 (0.06)} 2.0 —.3 5.1 6.2 10, 2 4.4 $10.4 
Wheeling-.... 5.6 4.0 5.4 11.7 16.1 7.9 18.3 15.6 
Sharon. ...... 4 1.0 2.9 6.7 9.2 3.3 9.3 9.6 
OME cccttee (*) 16.6 2.0 —1.8 5.8 9.9 11.9 57.5 
NUTINI acnoscinticanletcuisnphdnedaiiiiaspiabieaaiaich 2.8 4.8 05 2.1 3.6 1.4 6.3 8.8 
il | re 6 —.2 -1 (0.05) 4.0 5.5 8 6.4 6.6 
BR. ccctenescac —.2 -1 (0.05) -1 (01) 1.7 2.6 of 1.5 5.0 
Allegheny-Ludlum 2.0 3.4 6.6 6.0 6.8 2.0 9.8 9.8 
Granite City...-.. 3 ok -.3 1.7 3.8 3.0 5.7 5.8 
GPUiik a siesnocnnecenin . 5 .9 2.4 4.1 4.9 3.2 8.9 11.7 
And Portsmouth.....-.------- (*) ( $1.2 3.9 4.5 4.9 () “ 

Copperweld........--.-.---------- 9 ey 4 1.5 5.0 1.7 2.6 3.1 
BR FW ORB iieccnsincntnacensniuseinn 7 .3 8 2.0 4.1 23 2.5 2.3 
Total (20 companies).......-|125.7 186. 5 ‘a 386.0 | 522.7] 511.8] 7130] 5962 
==> OC ae eee Se eae 
Percent Percent Percent weisiall ort Percent | Percent| Percent 
PROISROE UNE TONE vcninnconansusdalsemitesndan 48.4 97.5 | 207.1 | 315.8 | 307.2) 467.2 374.3 
Increase over 1945.  shipaptienaiadiieines Peemnntaibatadee 33.1 | 107.0 | 180.3 174.4 | 282.3 219.7 

Increase over average of 3 best 

years 1946-49 for individual 
eonrpaniss: Gaverege $676.9) ociscncdoncnccsnesssi éctnacsacies bncdsndades aera enainen edinaeas ahdanen 25.2 
i) Be ee ee eee ee EE —16.4 





1 Fiscal years ending in the year indicated. 


2 Annual rate based on a straight-line projection of the first 9 calendar months except Colorado Fuel & Iron and 
Kaiser which are final figures for full fiscal years ending June 30, 1951. 
8 Colorado Fuel & Iron: Net profits for the third quarter of 1951 (the first quarter of this company’s 1952 fiscal year) 


were at an annual rate of $8.2. 
4 Not operating. 


6 Kaiser: Net aie for the third calendar quarter of 1951 (the first quarter of this company’s 1952 fiscal year) were 


at an annual rate of $10.1 


¢ Portsmouth: 1946 data covered 6 months operations only. The corporation’s operations were purchased by 


Detroit at the end of 1949. 
7 Kaiser Steel not operating in 1939. 
would be slightly affected. 


Source: Annual reports of the companies; Moody’s Industrials. 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, the profit 
figures shown by the table were taken 
after taxes, not before. Let us not forget 
that wages do not come out of these 
profits; the wages are paid before taxes, 
and they are a part of the operating 
costs, and, of course, are deductible in 
figuring the net profits of the companies. 

Mr. President, prepare to weep, for you 
should feel sorry for these steel com- 
panies. They are making tremendous 
sacrifices for their country in the midst 
of a war; they are bleeding economically 
for the boys who are dying in Korea— 
in fact, in 1951 they did so to the tune of 
XCVIII—250 


The combined operations are counted as 1 company for purposes of this table. 
Were Kaiser Steel figures excluded from later year totals percentage comparison 


Calculetions ours. 


at least $596,000,000 of profits, after 
taxes, including excess-profits taxes. 
Mr. Randall forgot to tell the American 
people that. 

Their profits are lower than they were 
in 1950, for in 1950 they were approxi- 
mately $713,000,000. However, Congress 
passed the excess-profits law in the 
meantime, as you will remember, Mr. 
President. So that took some of the 
profits, although not enough of them 
if we would, as we should, take the profits 
out of war. I believe only a reasonable 
profit should be allowed in the midst of 
@ war, 
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Even after the allowance for excess 
profits is deducted, those profits are 
greater than I think should go to the 
steel industry, the great production out- 
put of which is in large measure the re=- 
sult of war orders themselves. 

Mr. President, I know full well that 
this matter becomes one of degree and 
balance. Of course, there has to be al- 
lowed—and should be allowed, and I 
would defend allowing it—a reasonable 
profit on the basis of the investment in- 
volved, because there cannot be an ex- 
pansion of our economy if that is not 
done. 

But it takes a lot of brass to propa- 
gandize the American people about the 
need for a $12-a-ton increase in price, 
when in 1951 profits after taxes were in 
the neighborhood of $596,000,000, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ore- 
gon referred to the fact, of course, that 
some of the reduction in profits, as com- 
pared with the profits in 1950, was to be 
accounted for by the excess-profits tax. 
I am wondering whether the Senator 
from Oregon has made any study at all 
of the fact that perhaps the net profits 
might have been a little more than is 
indicated, by virtue of accelerated depre- 
ciation on certificates granted under 
laws passed by the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my closing 
“kicker,” and I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I thought the Senator 
from Oregon might have had some oc- 
casion to notice that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
was another thing that Mr. Randall did 
not tell the American people last night, 
namely, that the steel industry of the 
United States is a direct beneficiary, out 
of the Treasury of the United States, in 
the form of the amortization of great 
plants and capital improvements au- 
thorized to be built in pursuance of the 
war effort, and paid for, in effect and in 
fact, by the taxpayers of the United 
States. When it is all over, the steel 
companies will have the modernized 
plants; but you and I, Mr. President, 
along with ell the other taxpayers of the 
United States, will have paid for them. 

Who made that possible? The Con- 
gress of the United States did. Congress, 
it seems to me, has a great deal to answer 
for because of its legislative program in 
regard to amortization, which in my 
opinion in many instances was not jus- 
tifiable and, so far as I am concerned, is 
shocking to my sense of the difference 
between right and wrong. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In order that we may not 
overlook the point I had in mind, let me 
say that every time this accelerated de- 
preciation is taken, over what ordinary 
depreciation on the same equipment 
would be, it causes that sum of money 
to be viewed as something other than 
profits, whereas in fact it would be profits 
if a proper and ordinary depreciation 
schedule were followed, 
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Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana is absolutely correct, and I wish 
to thank him for his contribution. 

Mr. LONG. So, inscfar as some per- 
sons are enjoying depreciation more rap- 
id than a normal schedule would al- 
low, profits which do not show are hidden 
in the statements of profit and loss. 


INVESTIGATION OF ALLEGED AC- 
TIVITIES OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS TO INFLUENCE AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
intended to address myself to another 
subject tonight, but I shall not do so, if 
I may have unanimous consent to have 
the speech I intended to make printed 
in the body of the Recorp. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a brief statement by 
me pertaining to Senate Resolution 170, 
which I offered on July 6, 1951, for myself 
and the senior Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. McMauon], together with certain 
documents and comments k2aring upon 
the same subject matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, with accompanying documents 
and comments, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR MORSE ON CHINA 
LosBy DOCUMENTS 


Today I am placing in the ConcRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD excerpts of documents which I be- 
lieve are not only pertinent and relevant to 
the resolution (S. Res. 170) introduced on 
July 6 last by myself and the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], but also 
indicate a real need for a reappraisal of our 
far-eastern policy. 

In my opinion these documents, and others 
that I expect to reveal in due time, warrant 
prompt action by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Senate Resolution 
170. It is my considered opinion that the 
Senate and the Foreign Relations Committee 
should forthwith authorize the investigation 
proposed in Senate Resolution 170, and pur- 
sue it in a thorough and vigorous fashion. 

The translations of the documents I am 
now placing in the Recorp are, in my opinion, 
authentic. Photostatic copies of certain 
originals will be reproduced in a reliable and 
reputable publication. The originals are not 
being placed in the Recorp because of the 
general policy against reproducing in the 
Recorp writing in a foreign script. I invite 
those who may be skeptical about the au- 
thenticity of the documents or who question 
the veracity of the sources, to verify these 
photostatic copies with the asserted authors 
of the originals. In this connection, I would 
observe that, according to my understanding, 
official and unquestioned specimens of the 
handwriting of the authors of these docu- 
ments are available. 

The translations of the documents dated 
August 24, 1949, September 23, 1949, May 
3, 1950, June 14, 1950, June 17, 1950, June 
380, 1950, and September 30, 1950, were made 
by two experts in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, at my re- 
quest, from photostatic copies of alleged orig- 
inals. Certain of these original documents 
have been inspected, and I am satisfied that 
the photostats of those as well as the re- 
maining photostats are authentic. 

As to the remaining documents, I think 
it advisable to state that they have been 
reliably represented to me as being accurate 
translations of excerpts from original cable 
messages sent—as were the documents re- 
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ferred to above—through the physical facili- 
ties of the Republic of China’s Air Force 
Office in the United States to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. These translations were 
not made by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, but I hope in the next few days to have 
copies of the originals translated by that 
Service for purposes of verification. 

The words of the English text in brackets 
are portions of the original documents that 
were shown as deleted on the originals at the 
time of our translation. Words or phrases in 
parentheses are necessary explanatory mat- 
ter supplied by the translators. 


JUNE 14, 1949. 
General Wedemeyer gave me a letter dur- 
ing the early part of this month which was 
addressed to you.~ I have already forwarded 
it to you by a special envoy to be presented 
to you personally. Wedemeyer wanted to in- 
troduce to you his closest friend—a writer 
by the name of Taylor, who will call upon 
you in Formosa. Please interview him upon 
his arrival. 
CHEN CHIH-MAI. 
JUNE 22, 1949. 
Goodwin has commenced with his work 
already, which he pushes ahead feverishly. 
The leaders of both parties—Republicans and 
Democrats—are all supporting him. He also 
expressed his willingness to study further on 
how to get further aid for China. 
CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
JULY 21, 1949. 
As far as our activities in the United States 
are concerned, it seems that we should cover 
the administration, as well as the legislative 
branch, we should especially strive for a 
closer relationship with the latter. There is 
no danger at all if our procedure strictly 
follows the laws of the United States, but 
Dr. Hu Shih is opposed to getting in touch 
with the legislative branch. His opinion is 
off the beam. 
CHEN CHIH-MAI, 


AvucustT 1, 1949. 

Goodwin and Miller are both working in an 
effort to disillusion the leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic Party about the Chinese Communists, 
We are being very careful to avoid a partisan 
conflict and emotional attacks. 

The American Government has already for- 
warded to Congress a military aid bill for the 
Atlantic Charter countries. We should sub- 
mit a comprehensive project for military aid. 
Ambassador Koo has already summoned all 
Officers stationed in Washington for discus- 
sion of a half-year military-aid program 
totaling $200,000,000. 

At the same time Madame Chiang prepared 
another project to submit to Marshall. After 
discussion we merged the two programs into 
one. After receiving your approval Madame 
will use her influence to feel out Marshall’s 
opinion; then the same program will be for- 
warded Officially to the Department of State. 
This method seems to be the best. However, 
Congress will only be in session for three or 
four more weeks. Therefore it would be 
wiser not to make a complete program which 
would take too much time to prepare. We 
had better submit what we have as soon as 
possible. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
Avucust 24, 1949. 

3. The New York Times reported on the 
loss of Foochow (a city in Fukien Province). 
It said that four army corps offered no re- 
sistance and that only a regiment, consist- 
ing of recruits with 3 months’ training sent 
from Taiwan, fought bitterly for 3 days. 
This has created a bad impression, [Since it 
substantiates the accuracy of the statement 
in the white paper that we have no will to 
fight, I think that we should have fought 
for Fukien Province.] 
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All of our American friends are of the 
opinion that General Marshall invited Ma- 
dame Chiang to his villa for a rest immedi- 
ately after publication of the white paper— 
such action has been considered definitely 
as an insidious and malicious gesture. We 
have been patient and tolerant to the ex- 
tremity with General Marshall for years, but 
he hasn’t changed in the least regarding his 
attitude toward us. 

4. [For example, he told Hu Shih that he 
has never interfered with the policy of the 
State Department. This is like saying that 
he and Acheson never conferred on the 
white paper. He seems to be secretive and 
designing. Therefore, there is no hope of 
our obtaining any sympathy from him.] 

However, in order to avoid direct conflict 
with the administration, we should not have 
a head-on collision with that man. So, we 
suggest it would be better not to attack him 
openly. 

T. K. Pes. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1949. 

Subordinate Tsung Kan met Admiral 
Badger on the 7th and delivered your per- 
sonal letter to him. He expressed his regret 
that we are unable to defend south China 
along the Yangtze River. He also said, “If 
Formosa is defensible, therefore, the Yangtze 
River is also defensible. Of course, it is 
only possible if the three forces work to- 
gether with the will to fight, and if they 
are led by capable leaders, military or po- 
litical.” 

Admiral Badger pretends to advocate aid 
for China while testifying before Congress, 
but actually he bitterly criticized the Chi- 
nese Government. His attitude is hyper- 
critical; apparently he did it with the inten- 
tion of pleasing his fellow Americans. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1949. 

Yesterday,my humble self,Chen Chih-mal, 
met Gen. Albert Wedemeyer. General told 
me that an aluminum magnate, Mr. Reyn- 
olds, relayed a message to him that the Chi- 
nese Government intended to hire him at 
$5,000,000 if he would give up his military 
career in the United States Government to 
go to China to assist us in the anti-Com- 
rmunist activities. 

General Wedemeyer said he always has 
great sympathy toward our anti-Communist 
policy, and especially holds you in great es- 
teem as a leader. He is willing to try his 
best whenever possible, if he finds himself 
in a position to be of service to you as an 
individual. 

However, his opposition to the present 
United States foreign policy is a well-known 
fact. Therefore, if he comes to China as a 
private citizen in a private capacity, it will 
be certain that he would not be supported 
by the United States Government. So noth- 
ing can be accomplished. He also said he 
could get by financially. If we have such a 
large sum of money, private or public, it 
should be used for the welfare of the people 
in order to enhance the force against the 
Communists. 

CHEN CHIH-Mal, 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1949. 

Last week the Washington Post attacked 
us on its front page for hiring Goodwin to 
work on the Members of Congress for aid. 

[The United States Department of State, 
after its publication of the white paper noted 
that the reaction was not good and that Con- 
gress has appropriated $75,000,000. The 
head] of the Democratic Party in Congress, 
“Tydings” (?) took the State Department 
to task [and the latter was quite disturbed]. 

Referring to the above (the attack on the 
hiring of Goodwin) it appeared to be in- 
spired from some (unnamed) source. 

(The press attack distorted facts and the 
contents of conversations. It concentrated 
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on Goodwin and sought to inspire news- 
papers of rightist leanings to investigate our 
activities in this country.] 

But Goodwin has been legally hired in ac- 
cordance with the regular practice followed 
by other foreign countries. He has been 
registered with the Department of Justice. 
After due explanation of this hiring, public 
reaction has been fair and reasonable. 

[As to our difficulties, the American Gov- 
ernment does not want to help. This is 
public knowledge at this moment, it seems 
that we should continue our efforts and 
should not show weakness.] 

I will report fully later. 
CHEN CHIH-MAI. 





NOVEMBER 22, 1949. 
Subordinate Wei Kuo (W. K. Li, Chinese 
delegate to the Far Eastern Commission) met 
Congressman Jupp. He said the American 
Navy is very interested in defending Formosa, 
and considers Formosa as a link in the chain 
of American defense in the Far East. How- 
ever, if any drastic reforms are made in For- 
mosa, such as assigning Gen. Sun Li-jen to 
take charge of military affairs, and K. C. Wu 
to take charge of administrative affairs—it 
would give Marshall a chance to turn about, 
and then the American policy toward China 

can be pushed with less difficulty. 
CHEN CHIH-Mal. 


NvuvEMBER 28, 1949. 
Congressman JupDD gave us secret informa- 
tion by saying that the State Department 
may give Kan Chieh-Hou (President Li's per- 
sonal representative) the following promise— 
if Li (Li Tsung-jen) were capable of getting 
rid of the old feudal system of evil forces and 
could succeed in obtaining military and po- 
litical power, then aid from the American 
Government will be forwarded immediately. 
The intention of the United States Govern- 
ment is to deal a blow at you. 
CHEN CHIH-Mal,. 
DECEMBER 21, 1949. 
Pressure on Johnson is mounting. He 
might resign soon. This rumor has been 
heard for quite a long time. But, today, it 
was broadcast over the radio. It sounds to us 
as if the case is coming to a show-down 
stage. However, Johnson is the only one who 
is friendly to China in Truman’s Cabinet. 
CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
JANUARY 12, 1950. 
All American aid bills for China were initi- 
ated by the Republican Party without any 
exceptions. The United States State Depart- 
ment never handled Chinese cases as they 
have European bills which were based on the 
bipartisan policy, because, for execution of 
China aid bills, the State Department always 
tries to give all sorts of excuses, either to 
delay, or reduce the amounts. For instance, 
this time we negotiated for aid directly with 
the State Department—at the first stage it 
was as if we had succeeded somewhat—then, 
gradually, it was reduced to nothing. This 
is proof that the State Department has no 
sincerity toward us at all. Admiral Badger 
and Senator FEaGcuson, who just returned 
from a trip to Formosa, reported that the 
final decision about China aid still depends 
on General Marshall. 
CHEN CHIH-MaI, 
Apri 6, 1950. 
Subordinate Chen Chih-mai had a long 
talk with KNOowLANpD and Jupp. They both 
said Mr. Acheson was strongly prejudiced 
against China to a most unreasonable degree, 
President Truman's ability is limited, and 
he is influenced by Acheson all of the time. 
Therefore, there is no chance for a change 
of China policy as long as Acheson is in 
power. However, Congressman Jupp felt 


that our continuous air raids on the cities 
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only killed many innocent people. He asked 
us to reconsider the military necessity of 
such action. 


Curn CHIH-Mal, 


Aprit 7, 1950. 

Lattimore is being questioned at a congres- 
sional hearing, and he produced two letters, 
one from you addressed to President Roose- 
velt and one from Mme. Chiang addressed 
to Lattimore, wherein you both commended 
him highly. As a matter of fact, Lattimore 
in recent years has attacked our Government 
viciously, and has opposed any aid for us; 
he especially despises you very much. Now, 
he has used the above-mentioned two letters 
for his own defense. But, we are in quite a 
bit of doubt about the existence of these two 
letters. Last night, Congressman Jupp in- 
tended to call Mme. Chiang by long dis- 
tance in order to “debunk” Lattimore. After 
a discussion, the Congressman preferred that 
the report be relayed to you by a cable from 
us instead. 

CHEN CHIH-Mal. 

P May 3, 1950. 

3. The Sunday issue of the New York Times 
published a special article entitled “The Chi- 
nese Lobby.” The article mentioned Am- 
bassador Koo, Chen Chih-mai, the Kung and 
Soong families, as being active. 

The Lattimore affair is an instrument of 
political contention between the two polit- 
ical parties in the United States. But Lat- 
timore and the Democratic Party intention- 
ally involved us, thinking that we are at- 
tacking the State Department and (General) 
Marshall. This is not good for us. Chen 
Chih-mai knows this situation very well. 
Please ask him about it. 

T. K. PEE. 


JUNE 3, 1950. 

Your subordinate, Chen Chih-mai, had a 
long talk with Congressman Jupp, after he 
had shot a series of questions at Acheson to- 
day. After talking it over with others, the 
following conclusions were drawn: United 
States aid for China mainly depends on the 
outcome of General MacArthur's visit to For- 
mosa. The most convenient formula for us 
to apply is to use the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
which is not signed as yet, as an excuse to 
work out with General MacArthur a so-called 
Formosa defense bill. Congress will support 
such a bill. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
June 14, 1950. 

4. We have secured evidence that official 
American reports from Taiwan frequently 
distort facts in order to please certain parties. 
Visiting correspondents feel the same way. 
They believe that in our publicity work we 
should take the initiative and be more active 
in supplying them with accurate news. Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND said that there were sufficient 
strategic and economic reasons for our re- 
treat from Hainan but in our publicity we 
failed to make them clear. [Therefore, our 
enemies made use of this incident; so please 
be more careful.] 

On May 5 we announced that Chow Shan 
and Taiwan (Formosa) are equally important 
at the present moment. Subsequently, we 
withdraw voluntarily (from Chow Shan). 
This seems contradictory, so please be more 
careful. 

The above is reported for your information, 

CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
JUNE 17, 1950. 

Many people who have approached us are 
willing to be hired as our lobbyists with the 
condition that we should give them gratu- 
ities after they succeed in doing something 
for us. After carefully screening and re- 
jecting many, we have found an attorney 
by the name of Hanlon, who was once a law 
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partner in a firm with William Boyle, Chair- 
man of the National Committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The relationship between Boyle 
and Hanlon is extremely close. Therefore, 
the latter is capable of reaching the highest 
levels of the proper authorities. Mr. Hanlon 
was introduced to us by our American friend 
and he is willing to be hired by us under 
the capacity of a legal advisor with annual 
salary of $30,000. 

After careful scrutiny we reached the de- 
cision that such a rare opportunity should 
not be missed. At least we could use him 


‘for establishing friendships and relation- 


ships with the Democratic Party. We could 
also receive secret information from him, 
With this information we could build a di- 
rect route for our ultimate aim. However, 
Mr. Hanlon expressed that he desired our 
approval very urgently, as he hinted that 
for the time being if he could establish rela- 
tionship with the military authorities in 
Japan, then close coordination between here 
and abroad would facilitate us in reaching 
our goal a great deal. 

Therefore, the time factor is very impor- 
tant. In order to have time, a preliminary 
agreement has been already discussed. If 
this meets with your approval, please in- 
struct us by cable immediately and further- 
more an appropriation of $30,000 is required, 
so please remit this sum to us as soon as 
possible. We will pay him in turn. 

In regard to the detailed arrangements, 
we have decided to report to you in writing 
and it will be brought to you by a special 
reliable messenger to Formosa so the secret 
can undoubtedly be kept. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI. 
JuNE 23, 1950. 

The new post of W. Averell Harriman in 
the White House is liaison work with all 
Government departments in regard to for- 
eign policy. His position is very similar to 
that of Mr. Hopkins when Roosevelt was 
President. It is quite an important assign- 
ment indeed. However, Harriman is a rich 
man’s son, and also, he is very scrupulous. 
His attention is mostly centered on Europe, 
but fortunately, he does not have too much 
prejudice against the Far East. Mr. Bullitt 
recommended that we should get in touch— 
close and often, with Harriman and the 
newly appointed Chief of the Far Eastern 
Division, and the Assistant Secretary of the 
State Department—Dean Rusk. We are en- 
deavoring toward this direction. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI,. 
JuNE 30, 1950. 

5. American friends generally consider 
that liaison between the guerrilla forces (on 
the mainland) and us is most effective prop- 
aganda material. We should publicize this 
fact continuously. The statement of Min- 
ister Shen (Minister of Publicity) has won 
favorable comment. American correspond- 
ents should be invited to report on the local 
elections in Taiwan. The election of native 
Formosans who are members of our party 
will attract a great deal of attention. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI. 
JuLy 28, 1950. 

Senator Tarr, leader of the Republican 
Party, was immensely interested in the prob- 
lem of Formosa. He at one time even advo- 
cated last January to send the United States 
Fleet to defend Formosa. Your humble sub- 
ordinate, Chen Chih-mai, gave Tart the fol- 
lowing idea: We Chinese are willing to share 
the responsibilities along with General Mac- 
Arthur in a fight against Russia and com- 
munism; however, the economical strength 
in Formosa is weak and the source of man- 
power is limited—whereas, the mainland of 
China is teeming with guerillas and a prac- 
tically inexhaustible source of recruits. 
What they need is a proper leader and a 
proper organization. Your career in the 
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racial revolutionary campaign, antiaggres- 
sion, anti-Japan, and anticommunism, is 
brillantly recorded in history, and you are 
the most natural leader of Asia and the best 
partner of the United States as well. 

The above idea will be used by Tart either 
in his forthcoming speech which will in 
turn sell the same idea to the United States 
authorities. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
AvGusT 16, 1950. 

The Republican Senators in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Commitee jointly at- 
tacked the blunders in the far eastern policy 
formed by the Democratic administration, 
However, the Democrats also diligently pre- 
pared a counterattack in which many points 
are related with our country (Nationalist 
China) if the Korean war cannot be con- 
cluded before the elections—then it would 
be a very critical issue in the political fight. 
It would seem wiser if we Chinese are not 
involved in the internal fights of the Amer- 
icans. However, when the counterattack is 
launched by the Democratic Party, it is in- 
evitable that they will attack our Govern- 
ment and Your Excellency. Therefore, many 
American friends have advised us that we 
should prepare to deal a counter blow at 
such an unreasonable attack in order to avoid 
misunderstanding toward us by the Ameri- 
can people. It will not be very perfect, 
either, if we only let the Republicans fight 
all our battles for us. Besides, we can cor- 
rect the mistakes (of the administration) 
by utilizing some Americans who are not 
working Officially for the United States Gov- 
ernment—then our voice for a counterattack 
can be sharper and stronger. 

Subordinate Chen Chih-mai had a long 
talk yesterday with Mr. Bullitt, he said: 

1. He feels very pessimistic about the Ko- 
rean war. 

2. The best way to help Indochina is to 
help us attack South China. 

3. Averell Harriman is a cowardly type per- 
son and is very concerned about his personal 
success or failure. 

4. Activities of Nehru of India are quite 
worrisome. 

5. Our offer of troops to the Korean war 
is a wonderful act. 

6. The general situation toward us is turn- 
ing to the direction which is favorable to us. 
We must be patient, but must not miss our 
chance—such as a fight in U. N. as well as 
propaganda and other activities in this 
country. 

CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1950. 

2. Yesterday, Chang Mien, the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, said that 
his Government will send troops across the 
thirty-eighth parallel in order to complete 
the unification of Korea. The American au- 
thorities also express the view that if Gen- 
eral MacArthur considers it militarily neces- 
sary (his forces) can also cross the thirtye 
eighth parallel. 

{But the public is divided on this issue. 
There is no clear-cut view.] 

From our standpoint, if the American 
troops cross the the thirty-eighth parallel 
and if the Chinese Communists send troops 
to the aid of North Korea, our position will 
become very important. Friends here be- 
lieve, however, that we should not make coms 
mitments lightly. If the United States re- 
quests our cooperation and facilities, they 
should be given only on a clear quid pro 
quo basis. [We should get written commit- 
ments from Washington before we coe 
operate. | 

CHEN CHIH-MAI. 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I yield 
the floor, 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment heretofore entered into, I now move 
that the Senate adjourn to the date 
stipulated and heretofore agreed to by 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, to Mon- 
day, April 14, 1952, at 12 o’clock merid- 


jan, 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate April 10, 1952: 
IN THE ARMY 

Chaplain (Col.) Ivan Loveridge Bennett, 
011936, United States Army, for appointment 
as Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, 
and as major general in the Regular Army 
of the United States, under the provisions 
of section 206 of the Army Organization Act 
of 1950 and section 513 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Aprit 10, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Latin- 
American editor of the Diplomat, offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, author of truth and 
of love, let the light of Thy countenance 
shine brightly upon the Speaker of this 
House and all the Members of the United 
States Congress; 

Enlighten our minds with noble prin- 
ciples of wisdom, freedom, and progress; 

Preserve in our hearts deep, sincere 
affection for all our neighbors in the 
other American Republics and Canada; 

Grant us, on this celebration of Pan- 
American Day, the divine graces neces- 
sary to help each other attain justice 
with an abiding peace; 

Guide us, dear Saviour, in the ways of 
union, fairness, and love. 

This we implore in the name of our 
redeemer, the Prince of Peace and the 
Christ of the Andes. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions 


of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 607. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Yee; 

H.R.751. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Chong; 

H.R.978. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michi Masaoka; 

H.R.1158. An act for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto; 

H.R.1790. An act for the relief of Doro- 
thea Zirkelbach; 

H.R. 1815. An act for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida; 


April 10 


H.R.1819. An act for the relief of Hisa- 
mitsu Kodani; 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carla Mulligan; 

H. R. 2353. An act for the relief of Kazu- 
yoshi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino; 

H. R. 2403. An act for the relief of Leda 
Taft; 

H. R. 2404. An act for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming; 

H. R. 2634. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Eijima Phillips; 

H. R. 3995. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer to the De- 
partment of the Navy certain land and im- 
provements at Pass Christian, Miss.; 

H. R. 4343. An act for the relief of Erika 
Bammes (Patricia Ann Cox); 

H. R. 4444. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon, containing 2 acres, more or less; 

H.R. 4691. An act for the relief of Naga- 
kubo (also known as Roy Mervin Nelson); 

H. R. 4774. An act for the relief of Elef- 
therios G. Kokolis; 

H. R. 4796. An act to retrocede to the State 
of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction 
over a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 

H. R. 4897. An act to authorize the Secre- 

ary of the Navy to surrender and convey to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts certain 
rights of access in and to Chelsea Street in 
the city of Boston, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4965. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam 
Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of 
land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or 
less, situated at the naval ammunition and 
net depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; 

H.R. 5297. An act for the relief of John 
Michael Jurecek; 

H. R. 5322. An act for the relief of Kazumi 
Yamashito; 

H.R. 5369. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands located within, and 
in the vicinity of, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s primary monitoring sta- 
tion, Portland, Oreg.; 

H.R. 5460. An act for the relief of Hans 
Werner Brisco; 

H.R. 5551. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Kline; 

H.R. 5685. An act for the relief of Rumi 
Takemura; 

H.R. 5893. An act to make additional 
funds available to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for direct home and farmhouse 
loans to eligible veterans, under title III 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended; 

H.R. 5920. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Cibulski, also known as Belle Lee; 

H. R. 6026. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Yukio; 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization for 
certain projects for local flood protection in 
the Tennessee River Basin; 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the lake to be formed by the waters 
impounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the 
State of Kentucky as Lake Cumberland; and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a 
National Day of Prayer. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 5652. An act authorizing the Oregon 
State Highway Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam and dike to 
prevent the flow of tidal waters into north 
slough, Coos County, Oreg.; 

H.R. 4949. An act to amend the act of 
February 10, 1920, so as to provide for free 
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blank ammunition for veterans’ organiza- 
tions for use in connection with the funeral 
ceremonies of deceased veterans, and for 
other ceremonial purposes; and 

H.R. 2962. An act for the relief of Maude 
S. Burman. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 5698. An act to amend the act of 
September 25, 1950, so as to provide that 
the liability of the town of Mills, Wyo., to 
furnish sewage service under such act shall 
not extend to future construction by the 
United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. O’MaHONEY, Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
BuTLer of Nebraska to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 897. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thanos Mellos, Michel Mellos, and Hermine 
Fahnl; 

8.997. An act for the relief of Paula 
Slucka (Slucki) and Ariel Slucki; 

S. 1914. An act to amend section 2151 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to sab- 
otage; 

8.1953. An act for the relief of Midori 
Sugimoto; 

S. 1989. An act to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Washing- 
ton as Rufus Woods Lake; 

S. 2089. An act for the relief of Debra 
Elaine Evans; 

S. 2145. An act for the relief of certain 
displaced persons; 

S. 2223. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Navy the Gov- 
ernment-owned magnesium foundry at 
Teterboro, N. J.; 

S. 2463. An act for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely; 

S. 2521. An act to revive and reenact sec- 
tion 6 of the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes,” approved De- 
cember 22, 1944; 

S. 2545. An act to amend section 1823 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, to permit 
the advance or payment of expenses of 
travel and subsistence to Federal officers or 
employees by one agency and reimbursement 
by another agency; 

S. 2588. An act for the relief of Dulcie 
Steinhardt Sherlock; and 

S. 2768. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Sheppard. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to bills and a concurrent res- 
olution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

§S. 2157. An act to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to private prop- 
erty arising from activities of the Army; 

8.2447. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; and 

S. Con. Res. 63. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST HENRY W. 
GRUNEWALD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces 
that pursuant to House Resolution 
602, Eighty-second Congress, he did, on 
today, April 10, 1952, certify to the 
United States attorney, District of Co- 
lumbia, the willful and deliberate refus- 
als of Henry W. Grunewald to answer 
questions and his willful and deliberate 
failures to produce books, records, and 
documents before the Committee on 
Ways and Means in response to sub- 
penas duly served upon him by direction 
of the said committee. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. SITTLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 5 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Would it 
be in order to ask permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp at any time 
during the recess, specifically next Mon- 
day and Tuesday? 

The SPEAKER. It would be proper. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp today 
and on next Monday and Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


Mr, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to aadress the House today 
for 20 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. PHILLIPS asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RicuarpDs] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that this is Pan-American Day. 
We are here as the result of House Reso- 
lution 506, which designated today as the 
day to celebrate Pan-American Day. 

I have here a message from the 
Chamber of Deputies of Peru to the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, delivered to the Speaker of the 
House by a member of the House of 
Deputies of Peru, through Secretary Hon. 
Nazario Chavez Aliaga, April 4, 1952, I 
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ask unanimous consent that this be 

placed in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The message is as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF 
PERU TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE UNITED STATES DELIVERED TO THE 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, HON. SAM RAYBURN, 
BY THE MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF DEPUTIES 
OF PERU, AND SECRETARY OF SAME, Hon. Na- 
ZARIO CHAVEZ ALIaGA, APRIL 4, 1952 
The Chamber of Deputies of Peru, with 

great pleasure, takes the opportunity of the 

visit of the Honorable Senor Don Nazario 

Chavez Aliaga, representative for the de- 

partment of Cajamarca, and Secretary of 

the Chamber of Deputies, to the United 

States, to convey to the honorable Chamber 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America, the testimony of its most cordial 

expressions, jointly with its most fervent 

wishes for the growing prosperity and great- 
ness of the people of North America. Lead- 
ers among all free people and symbol of the 
rights of men. 
CLAUDIO FERNANDEZ CONCHA, 
Presidente de la Camara de Diputados 
del Peru (President of the Chamber 
of Deputies). 
Lima, March 20, 1952. 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
glad to have with us as Chaplain today 
that great disciple of pan-American 
solidarity and the good-neighbor policy, 
Father Thorning. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me joy to re- 
port that a new book, Miranda: World 
Citizen, published this month by the 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
Fla., by our friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, has been dedicated to Congressman 
and Mrs. Thurmond Chatham. It is 
clear that Father Thorning, by this ges- 
ture, wishes to record, not only his devo- 
tion to our esteemed colleague and his 
wife, but also to indicate his respect for 
the noble principles of civic and religious 
freedom to which this country is dedi- 
cated. It is a matter of immense satis- 
faction to see a Member of the Congress, 
who is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the State Department of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and his wife, Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Firestone Chatham, honored in 
such a signal fashion. Indeed, this dedi- 
cation of Miranda: World Citizen to 
Congressman and Mrs. Chatham may be 
considered a compliment paid to each 
and every Member of this body. Wecan 
be sure that it is a mark of the respect 
and affection with which Father Thorn- 
ing looks upon his friends in the legis- 
lative branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Tre University of Florida 
Press is to be congratulated upon its part 
in this gesture of good will. 

Francisco de Miranda, whose life is 
described in Miranda: World Citizen, 
was the precursor of South American in- 
dependence. According to Dr. Lewis F. 
Haines, director of the University of 
Florida Press, Miranda was “the hero of 
three revolutions: First, the American; 
second, the French; and, third, the Latin- 
American. The introduction to this new 
volume has been written by President 
Galo Plaza, of Ecuador, and the fore- 
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word by Sumner Welles, former Under 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government and 
people of the United States have good 
reason to pay homage to the spirit that 
animates Pan-American Day. The 
House does honor to the cause of world 
peace when it sets apart this day to con- 
sider the ties that bind together in con- 
cord the independent nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

When other continents are troubled by 
war and threats of war, humanity can 
look with deep satisfaction and hope 
upon the inspiring spectacle of the New 
Vorld—at peace, strong-armed in com- 
mon defense, moving forward in cooper- 
ative welfare and mutual understanding, 
and ready to do its share in redeeming 
the world from war by cultivating uni- 
versal respect for justice under law— 
justice to independent nations and jus- 
tice to every individual man. 

I believe that one of the potencies of 
world peace, emanating from the better 
part of human nature and from the 
Creator Himself, are the institutions set 
up by the free peoples of this hemisphere 
to safeguard their own liberty and to 
promote liberty everywhere. 

The progress made by the American 
Republics in seeking ways to establish 
upon indestructible foundations their in- 
dependence and liberty is a bright chap- 
ter in world history. Very few mistakes 
have been made during this march to- 
ward perpetual security and peace, and 
these mistakes have been recognized and 
rectified by many conferences in which 
the equality of each republic was de- 
manded and conceded. The result of 
the years of effort is the present system 
which makes of all these republics a 
single fortress of defense while insuring 
to each its equal independence and free- 
dom of action within its sovereignty. 

One of the far-sighted decisions of 
the American Republics was their refusal 
to join in any United Nations plans that 
might have involved the liquidation of 
the pan-American system. Twenty of 
these independent nations stood four- 
square for perpetuation of the system of 
solidarity which they had built up. They 
were eager to participate in a world- 
peace organization, but not at the risk 
of destroying what they knew was a 
practical and demonstrated method of 
preserving peace among. themselves. 
This method included the priceless guar- 
anty of nonintervention by outsiders in 
the internal affairs of each nation. 
Thanks to the resolute determination of 
these republics, and thanks also to the 
statesmanlike spirit of the framers of 
the United Nations Charter, a formula 
was agreed upon which enabled the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere to join 
wholeheartedly in the world-peace sys- 
tem and also to proceed to bulwark their 
security by forming the pact of Rio de 
Janeiro. That pact, a regional treaty 
of reciprocal assistance, is the bulwark 
of security and peace in this hemisphere, 
Its principles heralded the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The core of both of these 
treaties—the Rio Pact and the North 
Atlantic Treaty—is the declaration that 
an attack upon any one of the parties is 
an attack upon all. 
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I am proud of the fact that the United 
States agreed with its sister nations of 
America that the pan-American sys- 
tem should not be set aside ty any new 
world-peace organization, The adop- 
tion of the regional system of defense, 
I firmly believe, will vindicate the wis- 
dom of its champions by warding off 
aggressions that might otherwise de- 
velop into widespread wars. 

Thus, I believe the preparations now 
going forward for the regional defense 
of Western Europe will demonstrate the 
foresight of those American Republics 
which long ago perceived that solidar- 
ity—regional solidarity—is the key to 
both peaceful security and separate na- 
tional independence. 

I cannot consume time now, Mr. 
Speaker, to go into details showing how 
cooperation among the American Repub- 
lics has worked to their individual eco- 
nomic and cultural benefit. I wish. I 
could have visited all the republics last 
year when I had the privilege of traveling 
to some of them. The countries I 
touched were Haiti, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Peru, Panama, El Salvador, and 
Mexico. In each of them I saw en- 
thusiastic workers engaged in develop- 
ing natural resources, improving health 
conditions, installing better sanitation, 
and in expanding educational opportuni- 
ties. For details concerning the work 
going on I suggest that my colleagues 
consult House Report No. 1454. 

When I think of the vast extent of the 
two American continents and the rich- 
ness of their resources I am forced to 
agree with those European prophets who 
foretold that the world’s center of 
gravity would shift to the new world. 
Here are no ancient national or racial 
hatreds, no fetters upon enterprise, no 
imperial overlords trampling upon men 
and nations. The peoples of this hemi- 
sphere are not only free to develop the 
wealth that is theirs, but they are doing 
it, now, before our very eyes. With their 
wealth they develop also their culture, 
their generous spirit of cooperation, and 
a better understanding of the secret of 
their liberty. 

Looking over the broad field of Inter- 
American relations, I rejoice in the fact 
that the true policy of the United States 
in dealing with its neighbors is better 
understood than ever before. In years 
past it was difficult for some statesmen 
in Latin America to accept without res- 
ervation the underlying idea of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine—that is, that its purpose is 
solely defense of the United States, and 
it is therefore aimed against overseas in- 
terference with free governments in this 
hemisphere. These statesmen could not 
be blamed for suspecting that under- 
neath fair words was the ancient urge for 
expansion and imperialism. They had 
no precedent in history to show that a 
powerful democracy can actually pro- 
mote the freedom and independence of 
weaker neighbors. Now, thanks to the 
practical operation of the good-neigh- 
bor idea—an idea that works both ways— 
there is no thought that the United 
States harbors designs for intervening 
in the affairs of neighboring nations. In 
the great pacts that establish peace in 
this half of the world all nations are 
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equals, without regard to differences in 
size or strength. This system is the 
growth of many years, during which the 
good faith of the United States has been 
tried, tested, and found genuine. To any 
overseas doubter the history of Cuban- 
American relations should be enlighten- 
ing. Neighbor nations no longer raise 
the question of our good faith. 

Another example of the confidence of 
all American Republics in the good faith 
of the United States is the willingness 
of all to entrust to us the control of 
the Panama Canal. That great water- 
way, by dividing continents, unites them. 
Its service is open to all, on equal terms. 
Guaranteeing its safety is a duty that 
rests upon the United States. For the 
benefits of all humanity, the United 
States cheerfully maintains, fortifies and 
protects the Canal. Itis anintegral part 
of the system of inter-American defense. 
With absolute good faith the United 
States discharges this costly duty for the 
world’s benefit; and I have yet to hear 
anyone challenge that good faith. 

One of the amusing pieces of Commu- 
nist propaganda is the effort to convince 
neighboring republics that they are sat- 
ellites of the United States. Satellites. 
The American nations burst into laughter 
at this suggestion. All but four of them 
have made reciprocal arrangements for 
the exchange of skills and experience 
with the United States, for mutual de- 
velopment. The others are free to make 
Similar agreements. As for the libera- 
tion of these republics, that was a mat- 
ter they attended to themselves, with 
their own arms, just as the United States 
had done; and the Monroe Doctrine was 
put forth to serve notice that these re- 
publics, having liberated themselves, 
were not to be subjected again to pres- 
sure from overseas. 

Let us thank God for the courage of 
those early statesmen of North and South 
America in setting up free nations, and 
for the wisdom of later statesmen in 
solidifying the strength of these nations 
for their mutual security and peace. The 
New World has given an example to the 
Old which can redeem all humankind 
from the curse of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
remarks by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Gorpon] and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CHatHam]; also to 
extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
considering today the situation in which 
the peoples of this hemisphere find them- 
selves. . 

From nearly every point of view, our 
peoples have good reason to rejoice over 
present blessings and to face the future 
fearlessly. 

All the world, except the Americas, is 
in disorder. Only in the New World, 
broadly speaking, can a man sit under 
his own fig tree, free from slavery and 
the threat of slavery. 

Parts of the Old World have free areas, 
but they are not free from fear of slavery. 
Nations and regions struggling to be- 
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come nations are embroiled in strife, in- 
trigue, and dangers within and without. 

I have asked myself why there is peace 
in the Americas when there is tumult 
everywhere else. I believe I have found 
the answer. 

Th peoples of the New World are at 
peace because they are free. 

One after another, beginning with the 
United States, the countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere subject to foreign crowns 
struck off their oppressors and organized 
their home governments. 

As we look back we perceive that the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
marked one of the mightiest changes in 
human history—a change that may 
prove to have heralded the emancipation 
of all humanity from slavery. 

The 20 Central and South American 
Republics, with Canada, have a popula- 
tion almost exactly equal to the popu- 
lation of the United States. Together, 
all the New World peoples number about 
320,000,000. This nucleus of freemen 
constitutes the sheet-anchor of human 
liberty. 

It is fashionable to say that the oceans 
no longer are a protection against in- 
vasion. Yet the fact remains that the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are barriers 
which powerfully protect the New World. 
Airmen, like birds, must return to neigh- 
boring bases. The combined defense 
forces of the New World can hold out 
against any combination of assailants 
that must cross oceans to attack this 
hemisphere. 

When we assess the natural resources 
of the hemisphere we find that the 
Americas are highly endowed. If not 
completely self-sufficient they are near- 
ly so. They comprise vast regions which 
are not fully explored, but which are 
known to contain such strategic mate- 
rials as high-grade iron ore, coal, copper, 
nickel, rubber, tin, petroleum, industrial 
diamonds, manganese, tungsten, vana- 
dium, zinc, uranium, and other necessar- 
ies of war. 

The strongest, most highly industrial- 
ized, enterprising, and war-capable na- 
tion in the world is included in the pan- 
American system of republics. This fact 
alone stands as a beacon of hope to 
every individual human being, wher- 
ever he is, urging him to strive on toward 
liberty. 

On Pan-American Day we justly cele- 
brate the success of all those labors 
which have finally achieved the supreme 
goal—the goal of perpetuating liberty. 

After the American Revolution, before 
the Constitution riveted the more per- 
fect Union, foresighted patriots voiced a 
universal anxiety. Washington himself 
shared this anxiety lest victory be lost 
in dissension. It was the fear of San 
Martin, Bolivar, Hidalgo, and other 
founders of the new republics. 

What inspired the men who won lib- 
erty and those who followed and suc- 
ceeded in perpetuating it? What power 
guided those who found a way to con- 
solidate the power of the New World 
while keeping each nation independent? 

If this power was not an emanation 
of the divine will, all of the teachings 
of the ages go for naught. Can we not 





truthfully say that the wisdom that 
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achieved this peace miracle in the New 
World is the one thing lacking now to 
achieve world peace? 

The nations of the Americas have 
agreed that all of them will defend any 
one of them that is attacked. They 
have agreed to settle differences among 
themselves by peaceful means. They 
have agreed that none of them shall 
suffer intervention in its domestic af- 
fairs by any other. They have agreed 
upon cooperation in other fields also 
whereby skill, experience, and scientific 
apparatus shall be applied for the bet- 
terment of agriculture, health, commu- 
nications, and education. 

Take this program and give it effect 
throughout the world, and what would 
happen? 

The world would be at peace and its 
peoples would prosper. 

Long ago, at the very birth of their 
independence, the nations of the Amer- 
icas made manifest their determination 
to remain independent or die. 

During the years in which these na- 
tions have sought to safeguard their in- 
dependence, the chief obstacle to coop- 
eration, ironically has been the jealous 
fear that by that very cooperation their 
sovereignty might be compromised. 

The United States, fearing that mighty 
European powers might destroy the 
American Republics might destroy the 
independence of this country, put forth 
the Monroe Doctrine, declaring that re- 
publics in this hemisphere would not be 
subject to foreign interference or coloni- 
zation. As the United States grew 
stronger, neighboring republics feared 
that this country, under the cloak of 
the Monroe Doctrine, would itself be- 
come an aggressor against them. 

Thanks to the good faith of the Amer- 
ican people, manifested in successive ad- 
ministrations without regard to party, 
the United States has won the confidence 
of its neighbors. I am glad that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. RicHarDs], chairman of our 
committee, has stressed the importance 
of this good faith on our part. It is one 
of the strong links that bind our coun- 
tries together. Our good faith, more 
than any other single factor, has en- 
couraged neighboring republics to ven- 
ture into that new system of hemispheric 
collective security that perpetuates both 
liberty and national independence. 

The pan-American nations have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining hemispheric soli- 
darity without sacrifice of independence. 
Each nation’s policy and fate rests in 
its own hands. With inspired wisdom, 
each republic has freely joined hands 
with its neighbors to the end that their 
combined strength will safeguard the 
liberty and independence of each. 

The liberty and peace that are thus 
assured to the New World can be 
achieved by nations elsewhere if they 
will heed this lesson. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mtr. Speaker, the an- 
nual celebration of Pan-American Day 
by this Congress is evidence of the strong 
feeling of friendship existing between 
the Congress of the United States and 
our southern neighbors and friends. 
On this occasion we pay tribute to this 
friendship and further express the hope 
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that our mutual ties will continue to bind 
us in everlasting harmony. 

The splendid prayer offered by Father 
Joseph F. Thorning this morning will 
thrill peoples above and below the Rio 
Grande, and his expressions of mutual 


esteem and amity are in the hearts of 
all of us. 

To our good friends in all the southern 
countries I want to say that I am willing 
to make large sacrifices to further 
cement our relationships and to thereby 
strike a blow for freedom throughout 
the world. 

Mr.PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
anxious to join in the congratulatory and 
commendatory remarks of my brilliant 
and distinguished colleague from South 
Carolina (Mr. RicHarpbs], regarding Rev. 
Joseph F. Thorning, who has just deliv- 
ered such a moving prayer in the House. 

I have known Dr. Thorning for several 
years. His uncle, Rev. Stephen Hallisey, 
was formerly my beloved pastor in the 
Holy Rosary Church, in Clinton, Mass. 
Dr. Thorning is one of the outstanding 
thinkers of our time. He has a great, 
discerning, and lucid mind which pene- 
trates to the heart of every question he 
analyzes. 

He is especially gifted and talented as 
a speaker, writer, lecturer, and publicist. 
He is a man of varied interests and great 
versatility. He is a man of burning 
patriotism and great spiritual zeal. 
Apart from his spiritual work, perhaps 
his greatest contribution to the Nation 
has been in the field of pan-American 
relations, in which he is an acknowledged 
authority and in which he has also ren- 
dered conspicuous and outstanding offi- 
cial service to our country. 

I am proud indeed to number Dr. 
Thorning among my close friends and to 
hail him on this occasion as a devoted 
priest and a great American. 





Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
Rooney]. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. RicHarps], and his committee 
for this opportunity to join in observing 
Pan-American Day here in the House of 
Representatives. Wholehearted support 
of the inter-American system has been 
the basis of the American foreign policy 
and relations for many years. 

At the special session of the Council 
of the Organization of American States, 
on the occasion of Pan-American Day, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
April 14, 1949, Secretary of State Ache- 
son in part said: 

The Pan American Union, with its im- 
portant place in the inter-American system, 
symbolizes a spirit, increasingly important to 
international affairs—a disposition on the 
part of governments to sit down together 
and work out their common problems in an 
atmosphere of concord and mutual trust. 
This habit of coopération is firmly established 
and deeply rooted in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Perhaps to some extent we take it 
for granted and forget that many other na- 
tions have not accepted this principle so 
thoroughly or practiced it so long as we have. 
But many states have now come to realize 
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the great value of the example and pattern 
of friendship and cooperation set by the 
American Republics in this hemisphere. 


In adding my personal encouragement 
to the further strengthening of the ties of 
mutual friendship among all of the 
American Republics, I note that my dear 
friend, Father Joseph F. Thorning, 
Latin-American editor of the Diplomat, 
had the opportunity to offer the prayer 
at the opening of today’s session. 

Dr. Thorning, who enjoys the respect 
and esteem of the Members of the United 
States Congress, is equally popular with 
our good neighbors in South and Central 
America. For 25 years, Father Thorning 
has labored unceasingly and unselfishly 
to produce a union of hearts and of 
minds in the Western Hemisphere. 
Consequently, on more than one occa- 
sion over the years, he has been de- 
scribed on the floor of this House as “a 
great American and a man of God.” 

Among the achievements of this North 
American scholar, who continues to 
draw his inspiration from the love of 
God and neighbor, may be mentioned 
his inauguration of inter-American 
seminars of professors and students in 
three great universities of the Western 
Hemisphere: the University of San 
Marcos in Lima, Peru; the National 
University of Mexico; and the Univer- 
sity of Habana in Habana, Cuba. A 
number of Dr. Thorning’s former stu- 
dents today hold positions of responsi- 
bility and honor in the Foreign Service 
of the United States; others are giving 
splendid service in other agencies of the 
Federal Government. His work in edu- 
cation has prepared leaders in many 
parts of the world. 

As chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce and the Federal Judiciary I have 
heard with deep satisfaction the admira- 
tion which Dr. Thorning feels with re- 
spect to the brilliant leadership of the 
Honorable Edward G. Miller, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, as well as for the character and 
talents of the Honorable Thomas C. 
Mann, Mr. Miller’s loyal deputy. Never 
before has the friendship of our good 
neighbors been more important and 
never before has understanding among 
our own fellow citizens been more im- 
perative. Therefore, it is wonderfully 
encouraging to realize that able State 
Department officers, such as Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Mann, have been farsighted 
enough to attract and to hold the loyal 
support of a priest-scholar like Father 
Thorning. This can make an invincible 
combination in favor of inter-American 
amity. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. RicHarps], and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], the distin- 
guished chairman of the State Depart- 
ment Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
for the fine remarks they have made 
today with reference to the outstanding 
work performed over the years by the 
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Reverend Father Joseph Thorning, who 
has been aptly named the Padre of the 
Americas and also to extend to Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Edward Miller 
my congratulations on a job well done 
since he has been in his present posi- 
tion. They are both a credit to the ideal 
of inter-American cooperation and we 
are grateful to them for the outstand- 
ing work they have performed in behalf 
of our country and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere proudly celebrate innumerable 
anniversaries which are historically and 
spiritually significant in their countries’ 
relatively short span of life as sovereign 
nations. But these memorable dates, 
which mark the independence of the New 
World, the flowering of brave new re- 
publics, the immortality of great men, 
have led to a new concept of interna- 
tional relations which itself has increas- 
ing significance in these times. 

In spite of dissimilarities in cultural 
background and language, the peoples 
of this hemisphere, as they forged a new 
life in a new world, became united in 
friendship and mutual respect in a man- 
ner unprecedented in the history of 
mankind. This spirit developed into a 
working system for the conduct of inter- 
American relations; and on April 14, 62 
years ago, the American republics 
formed the association which is now the 
Organization of American States. In 
it our 21 countries give the rest of the 
world an example of how people of many 
divergences can achieve solidarity if 
they are resolved to do so in a spirit of 
friendship and equality. 

The memory of great events and great 

men who have contributed to the na- 
tional history is, of course, a constant 
source of encouragement and spiritual 
guidance in the life of each individual 
nation. In every one of our countries 
we celebrate national anniversaries. 
But unlike other anniversary celebra- 
tions, however worthy, Pan-American 
Day offers to all our 21 republics to- 
gether the unique opportunity, year by 
year, to take stock of the continuing 
progress made by the Organization 
which it symbolizes and which honors 
us all. 

It is indeed significant that we can 
share with 20 sister Republics the 
celebration of a date which has meant 
and will continue to mean progressive 
development in good relations and mu- 
tual understanding. Pan-American Day 
is important to us, not so much for its 
historic origin alone, as because it marks 
day-to-day, year-to-year progress and 
achievements which give real meaning to 
the inter-American system. 

The record for this past year has been 
no exception. Several milestones were 
marked by the Organization of American 
States. In December 1951 the funda- 
mental document governing the course 
of the Organization of American States 
came into effect when the fourteenth 
ratification of its Charter was deposited 
at the Pan American Union. The pro- 
cedures which it sets forth by which to 
achieve the unity and solidarity of the 
Americas in peace and war now form a 
part of the legal structure of the Organ- 
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ization of American States. The adop- 
tion of the Charter is another proof of a 
united hemisphere. 

To its many other activities in promot- 
ing good inter-American relations, the 
Organization of American States within 
the past year added a broadened techni- 
cal cooperation program, with funds con- 
tributed by the twenty-one member na- 
tions. This pooling of efforts and re- 
sources for the common welfare of the 
Americas has given stimulus to cooper- 
ation in such things as combatting the 
disease and epidemics which, threatening 
one of our countries, threaten all; and as 
producing better crops, which contribute 
to the health and welfare of all our peo- 
ples. Another hemisphere interest is a 


fundamental education program, stress- 
illiteracy 


ing the campaign against 
throughout the Americas. 

The machinery of the inter-American 
system has been proved effective by the 
success of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee in the mediation of various 
disputes that have arisen from time to 
time. These, in truth, have been small 
matters when compared to the great in- 
ternational problems of today, but they 
are significant as proof of the will of the 
American peoples to resolve their prob- 
lems around the conference table. 

Stimulus was also given in the past 
year to cultural cooperation between the 
American Republics, when the first con- 
ference of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council was held in Mexico City in Sep- 
tember 1951. 

Intensified planning for the defense of 
the hemisphere against aggression and 
for the peace and security of the conti- 
nent has been also a highlight of the 
progress made in carrying out the objec- 
tives of the organization of American 
states. In line with the continuous 
planning of the Inter-American Defense 
Board, based on inter-American instru- 
ments such as the Rio Treaty of 1947 
and the resolution on inter-American 
military cooperation approved at the 
Washington meeting of foreign minis- 
ters in 1951, the Government of the 
United States has entered into bilateral 
military assistance agreements with 
five Latin-American Republics—Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Cuba, Chile, and Brazil—and 
other similar agreements are being ne- 
gotiated. These agreements, which will 
make it possible for each nation to con- 
tribute through self-help and mutual 
aid to the collective defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, illustrates the true 
spirit of cooperation which prevails 
among the American Republics. This 
kind of cooperation also contributes to 
the maintenance of world peace by serv- 
ing as a deterrent to potential aggressors 
bent on undermining the foundations of 
democracy. 

The record of continuing inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation is a good one. Bound 
together by a common heritage of de- 
mocracy and freedom, we of the Amer- 
icas have shown the world that we can 
continue working together to preserve 
these cherished possessions with mutual 
respect and with mutual concern for the 
welfare and progress of all our peoples. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. MErrRow]. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day, which will be celebrated 
for the sixty-second time on Monday, 
April 14, follows closely upon two other 
anniversary dates which have special 
significance for the 21 American Repub- 
lics. These are the tenth anniversaries 
of a project for mutual security and of 
a project for mutual development, 
Since, therefore, they represent two im- 
portant phases of inter-American co- 
operation, it is fitting to recall them to- 
day when this House is paying its trib- 
ute to the solidarity of the nations of this 
hemisphere. 

Ten years ago, on March 27, 1942, the 
Inter-American Defense Board was cre- 
ated as a result of a resolution adopted 
at the third meeting of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs held at Rio de Janeiro in 
that same year. Comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the 21 American Repub- 
lics, and an integral part of the inter- 
American system, the Inter-American 
Defense Board was further strengthened 
as a result of the meeting of- foreign 
ministers at Washington in April of last 
year. In close liaison with the several 
governments, the Board is engaged in 
planning for the common defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. The bilateral mili- 
tary-assistance agreements which the 
United States Government has entered 
into with five other American Republics 
within the past 2 months, and is present- 
ly negotiating with other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, are in conformity 


with the Rio Treaty of 1947 and the de- 
fense planning of the Inter-American 
Defense Board. The Board’s contribu- 
tion to the collective security of the 
hemisphere is indeed worthy of our 


tribute as an important part of 
the effective inter-American coopera- 
tion which Pan-American Day cele- 
brates. 

Also a decade ago, the Americas saw 
another cooperative venture come into 
being which has significance on this Pan- 
American Day because of the progress it 
has made in improving the welfare of 
millions in Latin America. On March 31, 
1942, the forerunner of what we now 
know as the point 4 program was 
launched when a technical cooperation 
program of health and sanitation was 
begun in Latin America. During these 
past 10 years the United States Gov- 
ernment, working through the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, has been and 
is cooperating with 19 other American 
Republics to aid in developing the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the partici- 
pating countries. 

In addition to the health and sanita- 
tion programs which have made possible 
water supply and sewage systems, new 
hospitals and health centers, campaigns 
to combat malaria and other diseases, 
these cooperative efforts have included 
projects to develop vocational training 
facilities, rural education, and programs 
of agricultural development to improve 
crops and increase food supplies. These 
and many other technical projects have 
been developed cooperatively, with 
United States technicians working along- 
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side specialists of the participating coun- 
tries, knowing that the welfare of each 
means the welfare of all. These pro- 
grams in Latin America have furnished 
the inspiration for the world-wide point 
4 program of technical assistance, in 
which the United States is cooperating 
with underdeveloped countries to combat 
the poverty and misery which are the 
breeders of communism. Because of its 
fine record of achievement, the tenth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs is truly 
an auspicious date. 

These two aspects of inter-American 
relations—the one, military cooperation, 
and the other, cooperation in technical 
development—are worthy of special trib- 
ute in this commemoration of Pan-Amer- 
ican Day, since they are examples to the 
world of international cooperation on 
the high plane of mutual respect for in- 
dividual sovereignty and mutual respon- 
sibility for the -velfare and security of 
all. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey]. 

DR. JOSEPH..F. THORNING, THE PADRE OF THE 
GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past when we have celebrated Pan-Amer- 
ican Day, in paying tribute to the oc- 
casion, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have emphasized the una- 
nimity of purpose that exists between the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
That is most appropriate and I join my 
colleagues in such a tribute, but today I 
wish to speak more directly of an in- 
dividual who is in a very large measure 
responsible not only for the success of 
Pan-American Day but also to a large 
degree for the feeling of friendship in the 
Pan American Union of countries. 

It would not seem like Pan-American 
Day in Congress if my very close and 
loyal friend, Father Joseph F. Thorning, 
did not offer the prayer as he did today, 
and ask God’s divine guidance and help 
in everything we do. Father Thorning is 
associate editor of the Diplomat and ad- 
visory editor of the Americas. He was 
educated at Marquette Academy, Holy 
Cross College, St. Louis University, 
Georgetown University, and Oxford in 
England, and has made notable contribu- 
tions to friendship and understanding 
between the United States and the other 
American Republics. Thanks to his 
many years of labor in this cause, he is 
known in the Congress as well as in Latin 
America as “the padre of the good-neigh- 
bor policy.” I am glad to think that 
such an eminent scholar and such an 
apostle of good will should often have 
written me most cordial congratulations 
upon my own interest and activity in the 
cause of freedom, especially as it touches 
upon the protection of our Republic 
against totalitarian Marxist agents and 
sympathizers. It is good to know Dr. 
Thorning, a great American and a man 
of God. Itic also good that the Congress 
has for years honored this outstanding 
Catholic priest who has done so much to 
strengthen and increase the good neigh- 
bor policy between this country and the 
sister Republics of the Western Hemi- 
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sphere. It is, indeed, fitting that Dr. 
Thorning invoke the blessing of our 
Heavenly Father upon this body each 
= on the occasion of Pan-American 

y. 

As a Member of the Congress from 
Chicago I have a special reason to re- 
joice in the service and reputation of 
my friend, Father Thorning. For 3 
years, from 1922 to 1925, Dr. Thorning 
served brilliantly as professor of ro- 
mance languages in Loyola University, 
Chicago. He also founded the nation- 
al Catholic interscholastic basketball 
tournament. I shall never forget many 
years ago when I was invited to speak 
to the students of DeLaSalle High School 
at Joliet, Ill. It was about a week after 
their basketball team had won the na- 
tional championship of the national 
Catholic interscholastic tournament. I 
could sense iny remarks were not being 
received with a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm, but when I started 
talking about their championship bas- 
ketball team, I thought the rafters 
would come down. From then on they 
applauded nearly everything I said, for 
I was on their team. 

Among Dr. Thorning’s one-time Loy- 
ola students are the Rev. Gilbert V. 
Hartke, O. P., head of the speech and 
drama department of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; the Reverend Dr. 
Robert Henle, S. J., dean of the grad- 
uate school in St. Louis University; the 
Reverend Dr. William P. Hetherington, 
S. J., chairman of the honors course 
in the classic languages in Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. John J. 
Tyne, II, able and popular president of 
the Tyne Corp., Chicago; Mr. Ross Sira- 
gusa, dynamic president of the Admiral 
Radio & Television Corp., Chicago; Dr. 
William P. Schoen, Jr., professor of den- 
tal surgery, Loyola University, Chicago; 
Dr. Harold A. Hillenbrand, executive 
director of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Col. John J. Tyne, com- 
mandant of the Bishop Quarter Mili- 
tary Academy, one of the top-flight in- 
stitutions of its kind, Oak Park, II; 
Mr. John Cornelius Hayes, Jr., profes- 
sor of Law, Loyola University Law 
School, Chicago; Mr. Joseph Kearney, 
president of the Kearney Co., Evanston, 
Ill., and the Reverend Gerard Grant, 
S. J., moderator of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Indeed, it is interesting to add that, 
for 2 years, Father Robert C. Hartnett, 
S. J., editor-in-chief of the review, 
America, was not only Dr. Thorning’s 
student, but also his secretary. I am 
sure that Father Hartnett remembers 
this training and experience under the 
direction of Dr. Thorning who has been 
described in the Congress as “one of the 
most upright and talented priests in the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

It was through the good offices of Dr. 
Thorning that I met his equally gifted 
friend, the Very Reverend Martin 
D’Arcy, S. J., whose record of achieve- 
ment in Oxford University and in the 
world of ideas has been an inspiration 
to all who seek the truth in this troubled 
age. It was indeed one of our most 
pleasant experiences when Mrs. Busbey 
and I had dinner with Father D’Arcy 
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and spent a most delightful evening with 
him while we were in London last year. 

I feel that it is appropriate on this 
Pan-American Day to mention that the 
University of Florida Press is publishing 
this month, April 30, Dr. Thorning’s new 
book, Miranda: World Citizen, with 
an introduction of His Excellency Galo 
Plaza, President of the Republic of Ec- 
uador. Dr. Thorning’s book is a new 
biography of Francisco de Miranda and 
affords the people of all of the American 
Republics an opportunity to know inti- 
mately this apostle of American liberty. 
Those of you who know of the years of 
research made by Father Thorning in 
many parts of the world will appreciate 
the enlightenment which is available to 
us between the covers of Miranda: 
World Citizen. I consider that the Uni- 
versity of Florida Press and its highly 
competent director, Dr. Lewis F. Haines, 
are performing a real service by the pub- 
lication of Dr. Thorning’s new volume, 

Mr. Speaker, today it is indeed a sin- 
cere pleasure to join my colleagues in this 
observance of Pan-American Day and 
I salute my warm friend, Dr. Joseph 
Thorning, the Miranda of the twen- 
tieth century, for his contribution to 
the cause of inter-American under- 
standing. On this Pan-American Day 
I pay tribute to his courage and service 
in bringing about a better understand- 
ing between our people and the people 
of Central and South America. May 
health and strength abide with him so 
that he may continue his work in pan- 
American cooperation and friendship 
for many years to come. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it seems ap- 
propriate to me on this Pan-American 
Day to call the attention of the House to 
one of our neighbors, American citizens, 
citizens of our country, who do so much 
to bring about pan-American solidarity, 
our good and loyal friends in Puerto 
Rico. 

Yesterday there was presented to the 
President a constitution adopted by the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

It was my privilege in January of this 
year to be in Puerto Rico and attend 
the constitutional convention there, so 
ably presided over by our distinguished 
colleague, Dr. FERNOs. I have the honor 
of knowing well the man whom I con- 
sider our greatest ambassador of good 
will in Central and South America, Gov. 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, the first elected Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. He has enter- 
tained many people and officials from 
Central and South America. I believe 
his contributions to pan-American soli- 
darity are outstanding. 

The Honorable Edward Miller, who 
has been praised here today as a mem- 
ber of the State Department for his work 
and duties in carrying out our relation- 
ship with Central and South America, 
was born in Puerto Rico. 

I bring this matter to the attention 
of the Congress for the reason that with- 
in a short time we will have before us 
for approval a very great document, the 
constitution adopted by the people of 
Puerto Rico, which will establish them as 
a@ commonwealth of our Nation. 
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I saw the people in Puerto Rico on the 
day they were voting for that docu- 
ment. It was one of the most orderly 
and enthusiastic elections I have ever 
seen. By our approval of the constitu- 
tion adopted by the people of Puerto Rico 
we shall put the lie to the propaganda 
from behind the iron curtain that we 
are attempting to exercise colonialism 
in Puerto Rico, or any other sections of 
the world where we have control. 

Many people from Central and South 
America study in Puerto Rico under the 
point 4 program. They learn the Ameri- 
can way of life there. I wanted to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
great people and citizens of Puerto Rico 
and to remind the House that soon we 
will have their constitution, adopted by 
them, for ratification. When we approve 
it Iam sure we will strengthen our pan- 
American relations. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. SIemMIn- 
SKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
good to be able to live in this hemisphere 
in dignity and in peace. I suppose it is 
the one zone in the world where one 
can live unmindful of national pressures. 
Canadians, Americans, Mexicans, Cu- 
bans, Puerto Ricans, Dominicans, South 
Americans, and all, are able, generally, 
to work and enjoy the benefits of their 
labor, unmolested. 

Once, 400,000 American Indians 
slaughtered each other for hunting 
grounds. Today, more than 155,000,000 
Americans not only get along where In- 
dians could not, but are answering be- 
yond the call to duty, their responsibility 
to help coordinate the prosperity of the 
world, and thereby of this hemisphere. 

It is possible to view the security zones 
of the world in the shape of football goal- 
posts, or the letter H. The uprights can 
be designated as this hemisphere, and in 
the Pacific, from Seoul to Sidney, Aus- 
tralia. The crossbar, from the Pyra- 
mids to Gibralter. 

This H-zone can spell Heaven or hades 
for people of the globe, depending upon 
their good will and that of their govern- 
ments. 

Today, in celebrating Pan-American 
Day, we signal the world that our up- 
right is solid. When peace comes to the 
Pacific, the Seoul-Sidney upright will 
come into play. The crossbar from the 
Pyramids to Gibraltar is firming up. 
United States-Vatican recognition would 
bolt it solid. 

Our hand is extended in friendship 
to the people of the world. Heaven or 
hades, whose choice? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, amid all 
the fine talk about the Americas, there 
should be the reminder that in Argentina 
exists one of the most tyrannical dic- 
tatorships on the face of the earth today. 
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No amount of flowery phrases on this 
occasion can obscure the fact that Dic- 
tator Peron has throttled freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
the press and freedom of the individual. 

Democracy is nonexistent in Argentina 
and until the people of that potentially 
great country are released from the 
bondage of the Peron military dictator- 
ship it cannot and should not be con- 
sidered a member of the family of 
nations in the Americas. 

Let us hope that this occasion next 
year will be marked with the knowledge 
that freedom and justice once more pre- 
vail in the Argentine. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day is a symbol—a symbol of 
peace. It is the time in which we more 
fully recognize the peace that we enjoy 
in this hemisphere. Here is living proof 
that people of various countries, differ- 
ent color, religion, language, can live and 
work together in a friendly manner 
under peaceful skies. Yes, here is the 
sample from which the rest of the world 
could build peace and happiness. How 
have we accomplished this peace? It 
did not just happen to us. No, peace in 
our hemisphere was born from the efforts 
of statesmen and the peoples of the 
Americas to establish friendship and 
unity within our borders. It dates back 
some 126 years when Simon Bolivar, the 
great South American liberator, as deter- 
mined to win peace and security for the 
Americas as he had been to fight to win 
freedom, issued an invitation to the 
newly constituted American Republics to 
meet at Panama City. This meeting was 
held in 1826 and was the forerunner to 
what we know today as the Organization 
of American States. This Organization 
is composed of 21 republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is through this Or- 
ganization that we realize peace in our 
part of the world. Pan-American Day-— 
April 14—is a symbol of the friendship 
which unites over 300,000,000 Americans 
of many creeds, languages, and cultures 
in a manner without precedent in the 
history of the world. This day is cele- 
brated by many special observances in 
the 21 republics. As we all know, the 
observances range from simple cere- 
monies to elaborate celebrations, but no 
matter how much they vary in respect 
to the type of celebration they have one 
thing in common: They pay tribute to 
the spirit which enables every American 
to look across his borders and know that 
he is one with his neighbors in building 
a free, strong, and prosperous America. 
We can be proud of our Organization of 
American States. It is the oldest and 
most successful international association 
in the world. We Americans can feel 
justly proud of the spirit of friendship 
which we have in the Americas—a spirit 
which enables us to live and work to- 
gether in peace. We can rejoice even 
more in the knowledge that if danger 
should threaten any one of the peoples 
in the 21 republics all will spring to 
action in unison to repel that danger, 
We can further our pride in acknowledg- 
ing the Organization of American States 
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as the material being that nurtures and 
strengthens this spirit of unity. 

While inter-American treaties between 
governments are desirable and essential 
and have brought about a system of co- 
operation unequaled elsewhere in any 
region of the world, it is interesting to 
note other ways by which good relations 
between the Americas have been culti- 
vated and promoted. In these days of 
almost universal air travel, many persons 
fly to the various Latin-American coun- 
tries and conversely, many persons fly to 
the United States. Add to this the air 
mail and cargo between South and North 
America and you have uncovered the po- 
tential of international trade. We Mi- 
amians have but to look in our own back 
yard to find the major link of the air 
international trade between the Ameri- 
cas. This link is our own Miami 
International Airport. Our Miami In- 
ternational Airport has come to oc- 
cupy a strategic position in the field of 
commerce and trade by air between the 
United States and the Latin-American 
nations. This is not surprising since 
Miami is the southernmost point of east- 
ern United States from which emerges 
much of the exportable manufactured 
articles. Then, too, Miami is the near- 
est large continental port to the South 
Americas. Let us, for a moment, look 
at our Miami International Airport and 
the reasons it is playing such a vital role 
in bringing the Americas closer together. 
First, it serves 14 scheduled air carriers 
and 44 nonscheduled lines. It is doubted 
if any other airport takes care of as 
many unscheduled carriers; and many of 
these nonscheduled lines, along with 
scheduled carriers, operate between the 
United States and the Latin-American 
and Caribbean areas. The Miami In- 
ternational Airport ranks first in the 
United States in both dollar value and 
shipping weight of exports by air. In 
imports of commodities the Miami air- 
port is first in shipping weight and sec- 
ond only to LaGuardia Airport at New 
York in value. The total air freight 
which moved through this important air 
center has increased steadily each year 
since 1947. Between that year and last 
year, the total amount of cargo carried 
by air multiplied two and one-half times, 
going from 25,000,000 pounds to more 
than 67,000,000 pounds. It is significant 
that in 1949, while our Miami Interna- 
tional Airport showed an increase over 
the previous year of 23.6 percent, La- 
Guardia Field at New York showed a 
decrease of 1.2 percent for the same 
period. 

It might be well to point out here 
the growth of this air trade between 
North America and our southern neigh- 
bors. Last year we sold a billion dol- 
lars more goods to our friends to the 
south than we did to Europe. The con- 
clusion which must be drawn from the 
figures of international air trade is that 
well over half of all the international 
air traffic of the United States originates 
or terminates in Latin America. Let us 
look now at passenger travel. The Mi- 
ami International Airport has estab- 
lished itself as the No. 1 airport of entry 
in the United States with respect to 
the number of passengers participating 
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in international passenger travel. While 
English is the prevailing language at 
our international airport, Spanish is 
almost as common. Signs throughout 
our airport terminal and the other 
buildings appear in both languages. It 
is not unusual to hear many tongues 
spoken while walking around the ter- 
minal building, which gives our inter- 
national Airport an atmosphere of a 
truly international flavor. This ex- 
change of commerce between us and 
the Americas is significant in two major 
ways. First it is a means of satisfying 
economic needs and increasing the eco- 
nomic welfare of nations engaged in 
trade. Second, commerce becomes a 
medium which engenders international 
good will and understanding. The use 
of the air lanes for international trade 
has the advantage of opening up new 
ventures and fields of commerce—and to 
bring neighbors closer together. Today, 
it, is commonplace to transport daily 
newspaper between the Americas. Also, 
the quick delivery of fresh fruits and 
vegetables which are strange to the im- 
porting country is becoming an impor- 
tant item of commerce. So, it is easy 
to understand why the Miami Interna- 
tional Airport is a vital link in the 
knitting together of the Americas. It is 
from this airport that North America 
extends a warm hand of friendship to 
her southern neighbors. Little wonder, 
that Miamians are proud of their inter- 
national airport. South Florida is tak- 
ing a further step toward implementing 
the good-neighbor policy. It is the es- 
tablishment of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural and Trade Center in south Florida. 
Four Southeastern States, together with 
our Federal Government, have already 
indicated the willingness to support this 
$100,000,000 center, which when com- 
pleted will further promote the cordial 
friendship among the American nations. 
You know, Florida was originally set- 
tied by the Spanish and many Florida 
inhabitants are descended from these 
early settlers. It is natural therefore, 
that the people of Florida, and especially 
the people of my home town, Greater 
Miami, have a warm affinity for our 
fellow Americans to the south. We have 
many common interests and Spanish- 
speaking people are always extended a 
cordial welcome to Florida. We of 
south Florida extend to our American 
neighbors, our very best wishes for fu- 
ture happiness and the hope that the 
fellowship and friendship existing be- 
tween the freedom-loving nations of 
the Western Hemisphere will not only 
grow stronger with each passing year— 
but will emerge as an inspiration to the 
other nations of the world. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EsrEr- 
HARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very appreciative of the opportunity 
on this day when the Congress of the 
United States officially celebrates Pan- 
American Day to say that I had the good 
fortune to visit, within the past 6 
months, most of the South American 
countries. In practically every country 
we visited we were very much impressed 
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with the kindliness with which we were 
received not only by the officials of the 
various governments but also by the 
kindliness and friendliness which were 
shown to us by the populations of the 
various countries. I wish every Member 
of the Congress of the United States 
would attempt as soon as possible to pay 
a visit to these South American coun- 
tries. I am sure they will be similarly 
impressed. It would help us to under- 
stand them; and, of course, our visit to 
them would help them to understand us. 

I know that the American public is 
more and more being sold on the idea of 
visiting our good friends and neighbors 
to the south of us. By doing that we can 
help create a greater solidity of friend- 
ship and thus help in the cause of world 
peace. 

I learned when I was on that trip that 
of the many, many loans made by the 
Export-Import Bank in those countries 
every one with a single exception was 
being repaid according to the obligations 
originally entered into. The money is 
bringing back to the United States not 
only good will, but also it is a good in- 
vestment, because the interest rates are 
a@ little higher than we receive in this 
country when the Government makes 
loans. So everything that can promote 
more friendship, more understanding, 
and more good will with all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere should be 
promoted as diligently as possible. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may wish, to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BatT.Le]. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House, last night my good 
friend Paul Murphy, of the Pan Ameri- 
gan Union, entertained 28 of our out- 
standing students from Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Ala. Each of these boys and girls is 
an honor student representing each high 
school in my district. The inspiration 
from Paul Murphy and those at the Pan 
American Union will be taken back home 
and I am sure these students will do their 
part in promoting good will between our 
nations in the future. They were very 
much impressed with the beauty of these 
Pan American nations which were ob- 
served in motion pictures. They were 
very much impressed with the need for 
even more understanding of the cus- 
toms, feelings, beliefs, habits, and ac- 
complishments of these peoples. 

Our bond of friendship and our tra- 
dition of mutual cooperation for the gen- 
eral welfare and security of all the 
Americas will never be lost as long as 
our young people, like Mr. Paul Murphy 
inspired last night, carry on the good 
work which I know they will do. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to that great citizen of the world, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the ties that bind us to the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere are becom- 
ing increasingly stronger. While I am 
not an authority on Pan Americanism, 
I do have a very great personal interest 
in the other republics. 

The only grandchildren I have are 
living in Costa Rica. Their home for 
2 years was in the great city of Mexico, 
where their father, my son-in-law, as- 
sisted in the work of the Institute of 
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Inter-American Affairs. I learned from 
him of the monumental program of the 
Republic of Mexico in the field of health, 
sanitation, agriculture, and rural edu- 
cation. 

The American people take a great in- 
terest in the activities of the countries 
comprising the organization of Ameri- 
can states. For example, last year 500,- 
QUA citizens of the United States traveled 
in Mexico. An interesting account of one 
recent trip appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 2 which I pro- 
pose to include as a part of my remarks. 

I am glad to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to those who work with 
us to promote hemispheric solidarity, 
and in the spirit of good will to help 
produce the foundations for world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial appearing 
in the Christian Science Monitor as an 
example of progress in other parts of the 
hemisphere to which I previously re- 
ferred follows: 

MEXICAN HOUSEWARMING 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WASHINGTON.—There’s no welcome like a 
Mexican welcome! 

At least, that is the conviction of American 
correspondents who have just returned from 
a 2-week, “red carpet” tour of Mexico as 
guests of the Mexican Government in collab- 
oration with Mexican and American indus- 
trialists. 

After being serenaded by Mariachis at 
every turn, feted in city after city, decorated 
as “distinguished visitors,” interviewed and 
photographed, it was actually somewhat of 
a shock to return home and find ourselves 
treated as ordinary reporters again. 

But it was wonderful while it lasted. The 
adjustment to this turning of the tables came 
easily. We soon caught on to the knack of 
being interviewed instead of interviewing, of 
having our pictures taken with celebrities in- 
stead of being on the other side of the cam- 
era. 

If our heads have not been turned with all 
this hospitality and attention, it is not the 
fault of our gracious Mexican hosts. 

But it wasn’t just for us personally, this 
Mexican “housewarming.” It was actually 
meant more for all Americans. It was the 
greeting of a neighbor, probably feeling some- 
what overlooked in all the attention, to 
events overseas, and wanting to say: “Things 
are happening south of the border, too. Im- 
portant things. We want you to know 
about them.” 

For impressive developments are taking 
place in the Mexican economy. A country 
long considered backward in many ways is 
coming forward at a tremendous pace. While 
Americans have been pouring billions into 
Europe to speed reconstruction, Mexico has 
been staging a national “reconstruction” that 
probably has few parallels in history—and 
mainly through its own efforts. 

Mexican Officials were disappointed at first 
that they could not get more financial aid 
from the United States to help power their 
drive for modernization and development. 
Now they are proud that they have succeeded 
so largely on their own in putting Mexico on 
its feet as a progressive nation. 

All this has been accompanied by a strong 
feeling of nationalism—of Mexico for the 
Mexicans. That is, a Mexico presided over 
by Mexicans in all phases of its development. 

Everywhere there are signs of great prog- 
ress—of a booming Mexico. Practically all 
of the ambitious projects now under way 
were conceived by President Aleman as a 
Part of his sweeping “New Deal” program 
when he took office 6 years ago. 

Evidences of the success of this program 
were on every side, as we were taken to 
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inspect great hydroelectric projects high in 
the mountains where a growing chain of 
dams will some day irrigate the valleys and 
plains and provide greatly stepped up elec- 
tric energy for Mexico City and its growing 
industries. 

Mexico, too, will have its “TVA” in the 
great Papaloapan dam project to provide 
streams for the wilderness and irrigate thou- 
sands upon thousands of new acres, putting 
both soil and Mexicans to work in a long 
unfertile and neglected area. 

Dearest of all, perhaps, to President Ale- 
man’s heart is the program of education 
which is “irrigating” the mind of Mexico 
and its people at the same time that these 
great water projects irrigate the land. 

His especial pride is “University City,” 
now rising a modern and magnifiicent me- 
morial to Mexico’s determination to stand 
as a nation of educated people. It is rising 
literally out of a bed of lava rock on the 
outskirts of Mexico City in a towering series 
of ultramodern buildings, flanked by what 
is perhaps the biggest stadium in the world. 

With a typical Mexican flair for the dra- 
matic, the stadium—Olympic size—has been 
completed first of all, and has already be- 
come a show place for tourists. 

Our group of correspondents viewed all 
this from air, ground, and sea as they were 
shuttled around the country like royal guests 
by private plane, train, and yacht to the 
accompaniment of the ever-present colorful 
Mariachis in a fabulous “Mexican welcome.” 


(Mr. Hays of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks and include an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor.) 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a resolution (H. Res. 603) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas April 14, 1952, will mark the sixty- 
second anniversary of the Pan American 
Union, the core around which has developed 
in vigorous growth the Organization of 
American States, nourished by the sense of 
solidarity and the common aspirations of the 
republics of this hemisphere; and 

Whereas the legislatures of our 21 Ameri- 
can Republics have traditionally observed 
April 14 as Pan-American Day; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
through individual Members and as a body 
of the whole has repeatedly demonstrated its 
recognition of the fact that inter-American 
cooperation, understanding, and friendship 
is essential for the peace and progress of all 
our peoples: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extend its greetings of most cordial 
friendship and highest regard to the repre- 
sentative bodies of each of the other Amer- 
ican states on the occasion of Pan-American 
Day, in recognition of our common purpose 
to achieve the goal of solidarity through vol- 
untary cooperation in mutual freedom and 
good will. 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed through appropriate channels to 
the legislatures of the other American states 
and to the Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Texas? 
There was no objection: 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained from the floor on of- 
ficial business at 10 o’clock yesterday and 
was prevented from answering the roll 
call No. 55. Had I been present I would 
have voted for the citation of Mr. 
Grunewald. 


DEFENSE MANPOWER POLICY NO. 4 
AS A THREAT TO COMPETITION 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization issued Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 on February 7, 
1952. It has as its primary function the 
relief of unemployment which has been 
created by the present defense effort in 
the so-called depressed or critical areas 
of the country. This order diverts de- 
fense contracts to critical areas where 
there is a surplus of skilled labor when 
such critical conditions or surplus of 
labor have been the direct result of the 
defense program. 

In issuing this policy statement, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has cre- 
ated a Pandora’s box, and, unless ex- 
treme care is exercised, it is conceivable 
that its evil contents might be loosed 
to destroy the vitality of the American 
system of free enterprise and compe- 
tition. 

If the critical surplus manpower con- 
dition in the textile industry was not 
caused by the preparedness program, 
then under the order no agency of Gov- 
ernment has the power to divert pro- 
curement contracts on a _ negotiated 
basis, but must continue to let textile 
contracts by open and competitive bid- 
ding. 

The notification releases under the 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 have so 
far contained provisions specifically ex- 
cluding the textile, apparel, and shoe in- 
dustries from application of this policy. 
On March 20, however, the Surplus Man- 
power Committee of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization began hearings to 
consider giving separate recommenda- 
tions concerning the entire textile in- 
dustry. As yet there has been no final 
recommendation forthcoming as a re- 
sult of the extensive hearings held on 
this subject. 

The Surplus Manpower Committee, in 
my mind, must take into consideration 
several questions which must be an- 
swered affirmatively to justify the sub- 
stitution of preferment rather than free 
competition as the major criteria in let- 
ting purchase contracts: 

First. Is the depressed condition of the 
textile industry of such a nature and so 
localized as to justify such a policy of 
preferential procurement? 

Second. Is the industry’s employ- 
ment a result of production restrictions 
or material diversions as in the case of 
the automobile industry or other hard- 


goods industries? 
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Third. Would preferential procure- 
ment be in opposition to fundamental 
trends apparent in the textile industry? 

Unless these questions are answered 
in the affirmative, a policy of preference 
which adds to the burden of the tax- 
payer and imposes a penalty on efficient 
management and rewards the less effi- 
cient isindefensible. It would complete- 
ly disregard the system of free enterprise 
and competition which has played a 
major role in making America the great- 
est producing Nation in tke world. It 
would substitute a program of preferen- 
tial or discriminatory procurement in the 
case of materials which are in abundant 
supply. Such a policy is contrary to 
every concept that has been held sacred 
in American enterprise and a violation 
of the principles regulating the conduct 
of Government business. 

It is true, we all agree, that in a time 
of crisis or great national peril, we must 
all make some sacrifices for the national 
good. But, by the same token, it is im- 
perative that we not allow hysteria to 
cloud our reason and allow controls to 
make inroads into our system of freedom 
when they are not absolutely necessary. 

Therefore, let us examine the record 
in an effort to ascertain whether or not 
defense manpower policy No. 4 should 
apply to textiles. 

The conditions presently existing in 
the textile industry seems to indicate 
that it is operating almost exactly in line 
with pre-Korean emergency experience, 
and has been for the past several months. 
The great expansion of production cre- 
ated by the Korean incident reached its 
peak in the first quarter of 1951. The 
textile industry produced to the limit to 
meet military and civilian demand by 
simply running all mills full-steam 
ahead. 

During the first quarter of 1951 cotton 
consumption was at the daily rate of 
44,371 bales, and in January 1952, the 
daily average was 37,655 bales—a decline 
of approximately 15 percent. The first 
quarter output in 1951 in terms of cloth 
production was 2,842,000,000 yards and 
in the fourth quarter of that same year 
the output had shrunk to 2,302,000,000 
yards, a decline of 540,000,000 yards. 

This rate of cloth production was 
greatly in excess of total demands both 
for civilian and military. As a result, 
large supplies went into surplus inven- 
tories. In March 1951, mill stocks or 
inventories of manufactured goods rep- 
resented an average of only 1% weeks’ 
production. In January 1952, mill 
stocks and fabrics had expanded to ap- 
proximately 514 weeks’ production. 

In the 4 years 1946-49, the average 
annual cotton consumption of the indus- 
try was approximately 9,000,000 bales 
and in the past 7 months, beginning with 
the current crop year which was August 
1, the annual consumption rate has been 
slightly in excess of 94% million bales. 
If allowance is made for the greater 
weight per yard of current production 
for military use, cotton consumption as 
related to actual work is now running 
at a rate at least equal to or slightly 
better than the rate of the 4-year period 
1946-49. 


Further analysis of the present situa- 
tion in the textile industry as compared 
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with pre-emergency experience reveals 
that the present level of unemployment 
is in line with normal conditions. For 
the 3 years 1947-49, the annual aver- 
age employment in broad woven fabric 
mills was 585,633. In December 1951, 
the employment was 547,000—a decline 
from pre-emergency 3-year average of 
6 percent. If, however, we make our 
comparison with the last peacetime year 
1949, when the average monthly employ- 
ment was 551,400, the decline in employ- 
ment is less than 1 percent. These data 
indicate that present employment is not 
materially lower than has been experi- 
enced within a recent peacetime year. 

From the above facts concerning con- 
sumption and employment, it must be 
concluded that the industry’s facilities 
and skills, which are now in use, cannot 
be far below normally established vol- 
ume. It is, of course, true that an in- 
dustry which is composed of more than 
a thousand units widely dispersed over 
one-half of the Nation’s area would have 
many internal diversions from the nor- 
mal. Many of these diversions are a 
result of long-term trends. These 
trends have been in operation for many 
years; they are relentless and imper- 
sonal, and up to this time have proved to 
be irresistible. 

This long-term trend which has had 
appreciable effect on the textile indus- 
try of New England has, of course, been 
its southward migration. The New Eng- 
land textile industry has been in serious 
decline for at least the last 30 years and 
possibly since about the turn of the 
century. In 1924, for example, the num- 
ber of cotton spindles in New England 
and in the South were in almost equal 
balance—approximately 17,000,000. New 
England now has about 4,000,000 spin- 
dles in place of which 2,870,000 were ac- 
tually operating on cotton in January 
1952. The number of active cotton con- 
suming spindles in the cotton growing 
States in January 1952, was 17,017,000. 

The cotton mills of the South in Jan- 
uary 1951, processed 948,000 bales of cot- 
ton as against 82,000 bales processed in 
New England. A year later, January 
1952, the cotton growing States proc- 
essed 856,000 bales of cotton as against 
57,000 bales in New England. Thus the 
decline in the South was 9.7 percent, in 
New England 30.5 percent. The long- 
term downward trend in New England 
has progressed so far that at the present 
time it processes only 7 percent of the 
Nation’s cotton consumption. 

It is not very difficult to understand 
the reasons for the rapid growth of the 
southern textile industry, for it has 
many natural advantages to favor rapid 
development. The South offers manu- 
facturers a large supply of native born, 
intelligent, willing workers who can pro- 
duce at a low cost of unit of product, 
Professor Richard Lester of Princeton 
University, reported from actual case 
studies that labor efficiency in 23 of the 
41 companies involved was equal to or 
greater than labor efficiency in the 
North. On the question of productivity, 
the National Planning Association in 
their study of the economy of the South, 
concludes that given an equal training, 
equipment, and managerial ability, 
southern labor is as efficient as non- 
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southern labor. The long summers, an 
important factor in labor efficiency in 
the South, have been further softened 
by the introcuciion of modern air-con- 
ditioning in the factories. 

Perhaps the South’s gre:test advan- 
tage in appealing to textile manufac- 
turers is its proximity to natural re- 
sources, their ability to grow cotton, the 
world’s greatest textile fiber, has been 
an important consideration for many 
manufacturers. These producers re- 
alize the advantages of cheaper trans- 
portation costs resulting from produc- 
tion near the source of raw materials. 

Another factor favoring Southern de- 
velopment is its climate. The average 
rain which falls in South Carolina, for 
example, is about 48 inches. The aver- 
age temperature is approximately 63 de- 
grees. These climatic conditions have 
contributed to industrial development, 
for the mild winters mean lower fuel 
bills, less expensive construction of 
plants and fewer interruptions to trans- 
portation by inclement weather. 

As a result of these many natural 
advantages and the more modern ma- 
chinery, the southern textile industry is 
generally a more efficient producer than 
the New England mills. For this rea- 
son it would seem apparent that textiles 
would be manufactured at a lower cost 
in the South. 

In the above discussion the three ques- 
tions originally posed have all been 
answered in the negative: 

First. The depressed condition of the 
textile industry is not of such a nature 
and so localized as to justify preferen- 
tial procurement. 

Second. The industry’s unemployment 
is not a result of production restrictions 
or material diversion, as in the case of 
the automobile industry or other hard- 
goods industries. 

Third. Preferential procurement would 
be in opposition to fundamental trends 
apparent in the textile industry. 

It is, therefore, unfair to the public 
which is carrying the tax burden and 
which has a right to demand that the 
Officials who are spending this money 
economize as they would if the money 
were their own to apply policy No. 4 to 
the textile industry. Miéllions of citizens 
are paying 20 percent or 30 percent or 
even 50 percent or more of their income 
in direct taxes. We have not the right 
to play around with the sacrifices they 
are making. The new policy of the De- 
fense Mobilizer is discriminatory and 
will definitely do harm to communities 
in sections of the country which will be 
discriminated against. Their high pro- 
ductivity and low-cost production will 
be set aside while favored high-cost 
firms and communities will be given the 
procurement contracts. We have had a 
recession in the textile business. It is 
impossible to predict how long the de- 
fense program will last, but we know it 
will last for some time. Is it fair to 
destroy efficient productive capacity in 
the hope that you can help inefficient 
and high-cost firms to recoup from the 
Public Treasury? 

In conclusion, let me say again that 
the conditions presently existing in the 
textile industry seem to indicate that it 
is operating in line with pre-Korean 
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emergency experience. Therefore, to 
make the defense manpower policy No. 4 
applicable to the textile industry would 
completely disregard our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and competition 
and would substitute a program of pref- 
erential or discriminatory procurement. 
Such a condition would be contrary to 
every concept sacred in American enter- 
prise and would violate the principles 
regulating the conduct of American 
business. The textile industry wishes to 
fulfill Government contracts on a com- 
petitive basis, and it also wishes the 
privilege of fighting its way out of this 
depression under its own steam. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on April 9, 1952, the Pres- 
ident approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 1216. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equipment con- 
tained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout 
Hospital, Fort McKinley, Philippines, to the 
Republic of the Philippines and to assist 
by grants-in-aid the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in providing medical care and treat- 
ment for certain Philippine Scouts hospital- 
ized therein. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. Con. Res. 208. Concurrent resolution 
providing for adjournment of the House 
from April 10 to 22, 1952. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.1139. An act making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of 
the Government so as to effectuate the rec- 
ommendations regarding regulatory agencies 
made by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 


PLANS PROVIDING FOR THE REOR- 
GANIZATION OF THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE TREASURY, AND THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
424) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today transmitting to the Con- 
gress three plans providing for reorgani- 
zations in the Post Office Department, 
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the Department of the Treasury, and the 
Department of Justice. These plans 
have been prepared under the authority 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949. Each 
plan is accompanied by the message re- 
quired by that act. 

The primary objective of these three 
reorganization plans is to make the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment more efficient by permitting the 
Congress and the people to hold it more 
clearly accountable for the faithful exe- 
cution of the laws. This objective is ac- 
complished, in practical effect, by trans- 
ferring from the President to the heads 
of the respective departments the func- 
tion of appointments of numerous field 
officers who have heretofore been ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. | 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 vests in the 
Postmaster General the appointment of 
postmasters at first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices. Under Reorganization 
Plan No. 3, appointment of officials in the 
Bureau of Customs will be made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And under 
the terms of Reorganization Plan No. 4, 
the Attorney General is authorized to 
appoint United States marshals. 

A prime prerequisite for an efficient ad- 
ministration of the laws is the establish- 
ment of clear lines of accountability 
from the top to the bottom of the execu- 
tive branch. This is a fundamental rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. Since the report of 
that Commission, we have done much to 
establish the principle of accountability 
throughout the executive branch. Re- 
organization Plans Nos. 3 of 1949 and 2 
and 26 of 1950 vested in the Postmaster 
General, the Attorney General, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, respectively, 
substantially all of the functions of their 
Departments and granted them author- 
ity to delegate those functions to their 
subordinates. The three reorganization 
plans transmitted today are a continua- 
tion of our efforts to increase the ac- 
countability of these Department heads 
by giving them this essential additional 
authority—the power to appoint the of- 
ficers for whose performance they are 
responsible. This step, like Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1952 affecting the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, follows consist- 
ently and logically the steps already 
taken. 

Both the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management and the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government have 
stressed the need of acministrative re- 
forms such as those which these plans 
will accomplish. 

In 1937, the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management said, “The 
continued appointment by the President 
of field officials, such as postmasters, 
United States marshals, collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, and collectors of customs 
is not only antiquated, but prejudicial 
to good administration.” 

More recently, the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government has said, ‘‘the primary 
responsibility for personnel selection and 
management—in the Post Office Depart- 
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ment—other than the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Director of Posts should 
rest in the service,” and “all officials of 
the Department—of the Treasury—be- 
low the rank of assistant secretary should 
preferably be appointed from the career 
service without Senate confirmation.” 
Although the Commission did not study 
the organization of the Department of 
Justice, these considerations apply with 
equal force to the office of United States 
marshal. 

Through the years, the following rea- 
sons for these proposals, given in the 
report of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, have be- 
come more compelling: 

The multiplicity of Presidential appoint- 
ments defeats the power of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to control his establishment. In- 
stead of increasing his control over per- 
sonnel, it operates to weaken and dissipate 
his authority. It places him in a position 
of direct responsibility for many appoint- 
ments which he has little time to consider 
and robs him of time urgently needed for 
attention to important executive duties. It 
interferes with the authority that should 
be vested in the heads of the several depart- 
ments for the proper discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities. It is difficult for them to 
maintain appropriate relationships, disci- 
pline, and morale when their subordinates 
feel that they have direct and immediate 
responsibility to the President who appointed 
them. Conflicts of interest and jurisdiction 
within departments frequently result. 


In addition to the primary objective 
of making the executive branch more 
efficient by providing greater accounta- 
bility in these executive departments, 
these reorganization plans will gain for 
us the benefits which will come from 
filling these offices strictly on the basis 
of merit under the classified civil service. 

In the earliest days of the Republic 
when these offices were first created, 
there was no organized merit system in 
the Federal Government. The First 
Congress in 1789 determined the method, 
unchanged to this day, for appointing 
collectors of customs and United States 
marshals, The civil service alternative 
was not available in 1836 when Presi- 
dential appointment and Senate con- 
firmation were first prescribed for top 
postmaster appointments. 

Today, in contrast, we have developed 
a civil service system which has proved 
eminently satisfactory for examining 
Government employees and which now 
embraces 93 percent of all Federal posi- 
tions in the United States. The magni- 
tude and complexity of governmental 
operations requires many skills—skills 
which must be found and fostered 
through a professional career service, in 
which employees are unencumbered by 
allegiances or obligations outside the 
Government which distract them from 
official duties. We have proved beyond 
all doubt, since the passage of the Pen- 
dleton Act in 1883, that the best gov- 
ernment is obtained when the tasks of 
a non-policy-forming nature are placed 
in the hands of civil servants who get 
and hold their jobs solely on merit. This 
principle, applied gradually over the 
years to a widening group of employees, 
now needs to be extended. 

As I have stated on numerous occa- 


sions, the present method of appointing 
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postmasters has been a matter of spe- 
cial concern to me. Under Presidential 
orders beginning in 1917, and now under 
a statute enacted in 1938, postmasters in 
the first-, second-, and third-class post 
offices are examined by the Civil Service 
Commission but are required to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. This proce- 
dure injects a hybrid mixture of political 
and merit considerations into appoint- 
ments to offices which should be in the 
career service. It discourages many able 
persons from applying for these posts 
because they believe political prefer- 
ment is the determining factor in ap- 
pointment. 

Another and vitally important advan- 
tage will be gained from these three re- 
organization plans. The development of 
national policy is a complex and crushing 
task. The problems which we must 
jointly solve deserve our very best efforts. 
Relations between the President and the 
Congress ought not to be complicated by 
the need for coming to agreement on the 
selection of a host of field officials in 
posts where policy is not made. I know, 
from personal experience in both the 
Congress and the Presidency, how much 
time and effort is lost and how we have 
been distracted from the consideration of 
issues of paramount national importance 
by the present method of appointing the 
cfficials covered by these reorganization 
plans. We must relieve ourselves of this 
burden of minor personnel actions in 
order to devote our efforts to the greater 
issues confronting vour Government 
today. 

We are, indeed, fortunate that the 
framers of the Constitution, in their 
wisdom, provided in article II, section 2, 
alternative methods for appointing in- 
ferior officers of the executive branch. 
What I am proposing today is that we 
cast off the now outmoded method of 
appointing these more than 20,000 sub-. 
ordinate officials and vest their appoint- 
ment in the heads of departments. 

It should be emphasized that these 
plans are not the result of hasty action 
nor do they provide for an immediate 
separation from Government service of 
the thousands of incumbents now on the 
job. The proposed reforms are not 
aimed at them as individuals or as 
groups; rather they are aimed at mod- 
ernizing a system which is no longer use=- 
ful. Each reorganization plan contains 
specific provision for the gradual appli- 
cation of the changes. As a general rule, 
these changes in appointing officials will 
occur at such times as the present offices 
become vacant. The United States mar- 
shals and the officers affected in the Bu- 
reau of Customs, with certain exceptions, 
now serve for a stated number of years, 
while present postmaster appointments 
are for an indefinite tenure. The com- 
plete changeover to the new method of 
appointment, therefore, will require sev- 
eral years. I want it clearly understood 
that this gradual application of the full 
merit system to these offices as they be- 
come vacant grants no partisan advan- 
tage or disadvantage to any political 
party. These plans cannot, therefore, 
rightfully be opposed on the ground that 
they help or harm any political group. 
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We must at all times endeavor to take 
every step to assure the people that their 
Government is effectively organized and 
managed. We must increase efficiency; 
we must adopt every true economy; we 
must eliminate overlappings and dupli- 
cations; we must improve accountabil- 
ity; we must promote the better execu- 
tion of the laws. It is indeed significant 
that the Reorganization Act of 1949 
specifically sets forth these broad objec- 
tives for Government reorganization. 
In proposing reorganization plans under 
that act, I seek to accommodate all 
these coordinate purposes. The reor- 
ganization plans which I am trans- 
mitting today aim primarily at making 
the executive branch more efficient by 
increasing the accountability of three 
department heads. They will fully ex- 
tend the merit system to cover more 
than 20,000 non-policy-making office:'s 
of the Government. They will relieve 
the. Presidency and the Congress of the 
unnecessary burden of appointing and 
confirming a host of subordinate officers. 
I highly commend these reorganization 
plans to.the Congress. 

Ne Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 10, 1952. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1952—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 


DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. NO. 425) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1952, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1949 
and providing for reorganizations in the 
Post Office Department. My reasons for 
transmitting this plan are stated in an- 
other message transmitted to the Con- 
gress today. 

This reorganization plan provides for 
the gradual elimination of Presidential 
appointment and Senate confirmation of 
postmasters at post offices of the first-, 
second-, and third-class and the institu- 
tion of appointment by the Postmaster 
General under the classified civil service. 
This is accomplished by abolishing each 
present office of postmaster at post offices 
of the first-, second-, and third-class at 
such time as it next becomes vacant, ex- 
cept that each such office vacant on the 
date determined under the provisions of 
section 6 (a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 is abolished on that date, and by 
establishing a new office entitled “Post- 
master” to be filled by the Postmaster 
General. The complete transition to the 
new method of appointment is expected 
to require a period of several years. 

At the end of the last fiscal year there 
were 2,732 post offices of the first class, 
5,905 of the second class, and 12,801 of 
the third class—a total of 21,438 such 
post offices. 

Many persons and groups have on sev- 
eral occasions in the past advocated the 
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reforms contained in Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1952. In 1937 the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative 
Management proposed the transfer to 
the Postmaster General of the function 
of appointing all postmasters. In 1949 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
specifically recommended this reform. 
In a message to the Congress on June 
24, 1949, I proposed legislation to accom- 
plish this purpose, and in this year’s 
budget message I renewed this recom- 
mendation. 

The abolition of offices by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1952 will not abolish 
any rights, privileges, powers, duties, im- 
munities, liabilities, obligations, or other 
attributes of those offices except as they 
relate to matters of appointment and 
tenure inconsistent with that reorgani- 
zation plan. Under the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, all of these attributes of of- 
fice will attach to the new offices of post- 
master, either automatically or upon the 
occurrence of an appropriate delegation 
of functions to such new offices by the 
Postmaster General. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1952 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the accom- 
panying Reorganization Plan No. 2, by 
reason of reorganizations made thereby, 
provisions for the appointment and com- 
pensation of officers specified therein. 
The rates of compensation for these of- 
ficers are not in excess of those which I 
have found to prevail in respect to com- 
parable officers in the executive branch. 

The taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions included in this plan may not in it- 
self result in substantial immediate sav- 
ings. However, many benefits in im- 
proved operations will be made possible 
by the plan and should result in a reduc- 
tion of expenditures as compared with 
those that would be otherwise necessary. 
An itemization of these reductions in ad- 
vance of actual experience under this 
plan is not practicable. 

I urge the Congress to permit Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1952 to become 
effective. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 10, 1952. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 OF 
1952—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 426) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1952, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1949 
and providing for reorganizations in the 
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Bureau of Customs of the Department of 
the Treasury. My reasons for transmit- 
ting this plan are stated in another mes- 
sage transmitted to the Congress today. 

This reorganization plan provides for 
the abolition of all offices of collector of 
customs, comptroller of customs, sur- 
veyor of customs, and appraiser of mer- 
chandise, to which appointments are 
now required to be made by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Under the authority of 
section 6 of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, I have provided that incumbents 
in these offices may serve out their pres- 
ent terms of office. The abolition of of- 
fices, therefore, will occur gradually. 

As the existing offices are abolished, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will pro- 
vide for the continuation of the func- 
tions now delegated to them. The Sec- 
retary will delegate the functions to offi- 
cials of the Treasury Department ap- 
pointed by him under the classified civil 
service, including certain new offices, for 
which more adequate compensation is 
authorized, established in the Bureau of 
Customs by this reorganization plan. 
These officials will be selected wholly on 
the basis of merit. The most qualified 
persons will be sought, from both within 
and without the service. When this 
reorganization is completed, all officials 
and employees of the Bureau of Customs 
will be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the civil service laws. 

This reorganization plan also provides 
for the abolition of certain functions re- 
lating to customs administration now 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury. 
These functions are obsolete and un- 
necessary. They impose unduly restric- 
tive fiscal procedures upon the Bureau 
of Customs. Their abolition will pro- 
mote a more efficient performance of 
customs functions and a better service 
to the public. 

Many of these abolished functions 
have been handed down since 1789 when 
the Customs Service was established by 
the First Congress. Some of them are 
regulations carried over from  pre- 
Revolutionary days when the British 
Crown provided an independent check 
on colonial customs revenues through 
its naval officers. These procedures 
have been reviewed by the Bureau of 
the Budget, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Treasury Department 
under the Government’s joint-account- 
ing program. The abolitions contained 
in this reorganization plan are based, in 
part, on that study. They will permit 
the Secretary of the Treasury to utilize 
fully in the Bureau of Customs the au- 
thority given to him by the Congress in 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950. 

This reorganization plan will ulti- 
mately produce economies. There will 
be some savings in salaries resulting 
from the abolition of offices. There will 
also be savings resulting primarily from 
modernized fiscal controls. These latter 
savings will be realized only after the 
accounting reforms have become fully 
effective. It is expected that within a 
few years the annual savings, based upon 
present enforcement levels, business 
volume, and salary scales will aggregate 
at least $300,000. 
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After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1952 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949. 

It should be emphasized that abolition 
by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1952 of 
the offices of collector of customs, comp- 
troller of customs, surveyor of customs, 
and appraiser of merchandise will in no 
way prejudice any right or potential 
right of any person paying duties or im- 
posts. The abolition of offices by Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1952 will not 
abolish any rights, privileges, powers, 
duties, immunities, liabilities, obligations, 
or other attributes of those offices except 
as they relate to matters of appointment, 
tenure, and compensation inconsistent 
with that reorganization plan. Under 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 all of 
th2se attributes of office will attach, as 
may be appropriate, to personnel of the 
Department of the Treasury to whom the 
Secretary of the Treasury delegates the 
functions formerly vested in the abol- 
ished offices. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the accom- 
panying Reorganization Plan No. 3, by 
reason of reorganizations made thereby, 
provision for the appointment and com- 
pensation of officers specified therein. 
The rates of compensation for these offi- 
cers are not in excess of those which I 
have found to prevail in respect to com- 
parable officers in the executive branch. 

For the purpose of the requirements 
of the last sentence of section 3 of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, with respect 
to specifying in the transmittal message 
of the President the statutory authority 
for the exercise of functions abolished 
by a reorganization plan, the statutory 
citations set forth in section 3 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 of 1952 are hereby 
incorporated in this message by refer- 
ence and shall be deemed to be a part 
hereof as fully as if set forth at length 
in this message. 

This reorganization plan will permit a 
needed modernization of the organiza- 
tion and procedure of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. It will permit a more effective ad- 
ministration of the custom laws. 

I urge the Congress to permit Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 of 1952 to become 
effective. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


THE WHITE Howse, April 10, 1952. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4 OF 
1952—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 427) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1952, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1949 
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and providing for reorganizations in the 
Department of Justice. My reasons fo, 
transmitting this plan are stated in an- 
other message transmitted to the Con- 
gress today. 

This reorganization plan vests author- 
ity in the Attorney Generai to appoint 
United States marshals under the classi- 
fied civil service. This is :ccomplished 
by abolishing 94 existing offices of mar- 
shal, and by creating 94 successor offices 
of United States marshal to which the 
Attorney General will make appoint- 
ments under the classified civil service. 

I have made provision to authorize 
incumbent marshals to serve out their 
present terms of office. Under the au- 
thority of section 6 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 this reorganization plan 
will become effective gradually. 

The abolition of offices by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4 of 1952 will not abolish 
any rights, privileges, powers, duties, im- 
munities, liabilities, oLligations, or other 
attributes of those offices except as they 
relate to matters of appointment, ten- 
ure, and compensation inconsistent with 
that reorganization plan. Under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 all of these 
attributes of office will attach to the new 
offices of United States marshal, either 
automatically or upon the occurrence of 
an appropriate delegation of functions to 
such new offices by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. For example, the statutory provi- 
sions requiring the marshals to be 
bonded—title 28, United States Code, 
section 544—will attach to the successor 
offices of United States marshal created 
by Reorganization Plan 4 of 1952. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan 4 of 
1952 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

I have found and hereby declare that 


‘it is necessary to include in the accom- 


panying reorganization plan, by reason 
of reorganizations made thereby, pro- 
visions for the appointment and com- 
pensation of offices specified therein. 
The rates of compensation fixed for 
these officers are not in excess of those 
which I have found to prevail in re- 
spect of comparable officers in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Immediate and substantial economies 
are not expected from this reorganiza- 
tion plan since it is designed primarily 
to serve other purposes of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949. Therefore, no item- 
ization of the probable reduction of ex- 
penditures to be achievec by this plan 
is included in this message of trans- 
mittal. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 provides 
for increased administrative account- 
ability in an important department of 
the executive branch by giving the At- 
torney General needed authority to ap- 
point under the merit system a group 
of subordinates for whose performance 
he is already held responsible. It car- 
ries forward an objective partially real- 
ized in 1941 when the deputy marshals 
were brought into the classified civil 
service under the terms of the Rams- 
peck Act of 1940. It places the deter- 
mination of the qualifications and the 
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selection of a group of non-policy-mak- 
ing field officers of the Department of 
Justice on a systematic, merit basis. 

I urge the Congress to permit Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 of 1952 to become 
effective. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE House, April 10, 1952. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Crosser addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS, BOARDS, 
AND COMMITTEES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
una.nimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
April 22, 1952, the Speaker be authorized 
to appoint commissions, boards, and 
committees authorized by law or by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 
AND AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER 
TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS DULY 
PASSED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House until 
April 22, 1952, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


KOREAN PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
TRUCE TALKS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the govern- 
ment oi a free people who have based 
their institutions and values on the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion and its 
evaluation of the worth and dignity of 
every human being is at a great disad- 
vantage in dealing with a nation, which 
has based its policies and values on cold, 
heartless atheism. One illustration of 
this is the situation we find ourselves in 
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with respect to the repatriation of pris- 
oners of war in Korea. The Kremlin 
has no more concern over sacrificing one 
man or a million men if that serves its 
purposes than we might have about 
spraying DDT on some troublesome 
mosquitoes. To atheistic communism, 
human beings are no more important or 
sacred than mosquitoes. They are just 
animals; there is no such thing as a 
spiritual being. To us, human beings are 
precious because they are children of 
God, and all are equally precious in His 
sight. I hope with all my heart our 
natural desire to get back American 


prisoners from the Communists in Korea " 


will not cause us to sacrifice our prin- 
ciples and our pledged word by forcibly 
turning over to the Communists those 
non-Communist and anti-Communist 
Koreans and Chinese who deserted to 
our side under our promise they would 
be given protection and security. 

Mr. Speaker, if we sacrifice those 
men for reasons of supposed expediency, 
we will destroy not only the confidence 
in us of a billion people in Asia, but 
also the.confidence in us of all the re- 
sistance forces in Europe. The Kremlin 
says it will grant these anti-Communist 
prisoners amnesty if they are returned. 
If we send them back on the basis of 
that promise, we will be demonstrating 
that the Kremlin’s word is to be be- 
lieved, but the promises of the United 
States are not to be believed. No 
one ever could or ought to trust the 
United States again. Nothing could do 
more to crumble the free world which 
we are supposedly trying to strengthen. 
Furthermore, I regretfully predict that 
every American life saved through that 
kind of a deal will be paid for by 20 
taken by the sword. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include a forthright and, in my 
opinion, unanswerable declaration on 
this subject by the Free Trade Union 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE, 

New York, N. Y., March 26, 1952. 
DECLARATION By FREE TRADE UNION COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

The free trade union committee of the 
American Federation of Labor feels impelled 
at this critical juncture in the Korean truce 
negotiations to speak out against any possi- 
bility of appeasement or fake compromise 
scheme affecting the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean prisoners of war. We are particularly 
concerned at this time because the truce ne- 
gotiators have gone into secret session, osten- 
sibly to effect without any continuing pub- 
licity some settlement of this superven- 
ing issue. 

We have no objection to secret sessions as 
such. However, in this case, since we know 
how determined the Communists are to force 
the repatriation of prisoners, we of the 
American Federation of Labor are concerned 
that some tricky formula may be evolved 
which would betray the pledged word of the 
United Nations, given in the name of Gen- 
eral Ridgway, that enemy prisoners, upon 
voluntary surrender, would have the right 
to claim refuge from communism. We be- 
lieve that this same right to reject repatria- 
tion should be granted to those enemy troops 
taken in battle who are today unwilling to 
return to totalitarian slavery. 
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The U. N. forces now hold 132,000 prisoners, 
some of them civilians, some having been im- 
pressed into military service and some gen- 
uine Communists. A large number, perhaps 
the majority, of these prisoners have indi- 
cated in various ways that they are fearful 
of repatriation. The U. N. command is aware 
that many of these prisoners came over to 
our side because of U.N. military pledges that 
if they surrendered they would be honorably 
treated and protected against reprisal. 

We believe that the way in which the re- 
patriation issue is resolved will have far- 
reaching effects throughout the world. If 
we surrender to the Communist demand for 
forced repatriation, as once the free world 
did in the case of refugee Russians in Ger- 
many, we will be doing irreparable injury to 
the fight for freedom not only in Asia but in 
Europe as well. A billion Asians are watching 
to see if the free world has the moral 
strength to resist tyrannical demands by 
totalitarian aggressors. We have not the 
right to bargain away the lives of human be- 
ings for a scrap-of-paper armistice. 

We urge the U. N. negotiators to stand fast 
on the repatriation demand of the Com- 
munists and to remember that the price of 
surrender at Panmunjon is the weakening of 
resistance forces in Prague, Budapest, War- 
saw, and all the cities and countries now en- 
slaved by communism. The Communists 
know this and that is why they are ready to 
do anything to win their demand for forced 
repatriation. 

In addition, we urge that the country 
which has lost so much of its civilian and 
military population, the Republic of Korea, 
be accorded the right to sit at the armis- 
tice table and to urge its case. The Republic 
of Korea has suffered almost 3 million casual- 
ties in battle and behind the lines. Certain- 
ly, the Korean people have earned the right 
to be heard on the issue of repatriation as 
well as upon all other issues and we urge this, 
too, upon the U. N. command as a proper 
course of action. 


FIRST LT. LLOYD L. BURKE 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I was Officially informed by the 
Department of the Army that First Lt. 
Lloyd L. Burke, an Infantry officer from 
Stuttgart, Ark., had been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor in recog- 
nition of his extraordinary valor in com- 
bat near Chong-dong, Korea, on October 
28, 1951. 

The purpose of my request to speak 
on the floor at this time is to share with 
my colleagues a concise account of a 
triumphant moment in the life of a 
young man in the service of our country. 

While we are deliberating upon legis- 
lative matters that are intended to safe- 
guard the inherent and constitutional 
rights of our countrymen, and to imple- 
ment the necessary procedures, I think 
that each one of us will profit immeas- 
urably by directing our thoughts during 
this brief interval to the inspiring and 
challenging accomplishment of one 
young man endowed with a willing spirit. 
I will not attempt to enlarge upon the 
brief facts, nor to interpose my own 
thoughts as to the magnitude of this 
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young man’s spiritual and physical at- 
tributes. I think that by means of a 
simple recital of the facts you will feel, 
as I do, a deep sense of humility in the 
knowledge of his resolute endurance 
against seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles, and a deep sense of gratitude 
that our Nation’s highest military decor- 
ation is to be conferred upon him to- 
morrow. 

I have spoken of Lieutenant Burke as 
a young man. He is now only 27 years 
of age, but his military service began 
at the age of 18. As an enlisted man 
during World War II, his overseas serv- 
ice included participation in the Po Val- 
ley and Apennines campaigns. There- 
after, upon graduation from Henderson 
State Teachers College in Arkansas, he 
was designated a distinguished military 
graduate of Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, and accepted a Regular Army 
appointment as a second lieutenant of 
infantry in June 1950. For extraor- 
dinary heroism near Samso-ri, Korea, 
on November 28, 1950, Lieutenant Burke 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. He has also received the Bronze 
Star, and the Purple Heart with two 
Oak Leaf Clusters for Korean fighting. 

Then on October 28, 1951, Lieutenant 
Burke again gave evidence of his in- 
domitable spirit and fortitude in battle, 
as portrayed in the press release and 
the text of the Medal of Honor cita- 
tion by the Department of Defense, 
which I will read to you: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
MEDAL OF HoNoR AWARDED ARMY OFFICER 
FrRoM ARKANSAS 

An Army Infantry officer from Stuttgart, 
Ark., who killed 100 enemy soldiers singie- 
handed while leading a small, outnumbered 
force against a strongly held hill position in 
Korea, has been awarded the Medal of Honor, 
the Department of the Army announced 
today. 

First Lt. Lloyd L. Burke, 27, a member of 
Company G, Fifth Cavairy Regiment, First 
Cavalry Division, led a 35-man striking force 
in an attack near Chong-dong, Korea, on 
October 28, 1951. In the ensuing fire fight, 
the enemy force was routed from heavily 
dug-in positions, leaving 250 dead behind. 
He was only slightly wounded. 

Lieutenant Burke is the forty-fourth Medal 
of Honor winner announced by the Army for 
the Korean conflict. He is assigned to the 
Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Ga. His wife, 
Virginia, and 2-year-old son, Gary, reside at 
312 West Sixth Street in Stuttgart, where 
Lieutenant Burke is now on leave. 

Earlier, Lieutenant Burke had _ been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
extraordinary heroism near Samso-ri, Korea, 
on November 28, 1950. He has also received 
the Bronze Star and the Purple Heart with 
two Oak Leaf Clusters for Korean fighting. 

An eyewitness account of the Infantry of- 
ficer’s gallant actions is provided by a mem- 
ber of his unit, Sle Arthur L. Foster, of 302 
Spruce Street, Columbus, Ohio, who won the 
Silver Star for his part in the action led by 
Lieutenant Burke: 

“About 11 a. m. on October 28, 1951, the 
Fifth Cavalry Regiment was attacking a 
well-entrenched enemy of superior force. 
Our attack had been halted by intense en- 
emy mortar and small arms fire. Our men 
were pinned down, hesitating, and reluctant 
to press the attack. 

“Lieutenant Burke had come from G Com- 
pany command post and voluntarily entered 
the battle. Calling encouragement and 
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rousing the men to action from their cover, 
he alone organized and led the attack. 

“About 35 men followed Lieutenant Burke 
in a shallow trench toward three enemy 
bunkers which were offering the most resist- 
ance. We passed grenades hand-to-hand to 
the forward part of the trench. Lieutenant 
Burke threw about two cases of grenades 
himself. 

“He then left the cover of the trench with 
an armful of grenades, throwing them at 
the enemy bunkers from an open knoll. Re- 
turning, he got a light machine gun with 
tripoc and three boxes of ammunition, and 
retraced his steps to his former exposed posi- 
tion. Mortar fire and grenades were burst- 
ing all around us. 

“I followed Lieutenant Burke to the open 
knoll and found him blazing away at the 
enemy. Enemy dead lay sprawled in front 
of his machine gun about 30 yards away in 
a small entrenched draw. His shouts of 
encouragement resulted in several more men 
joining the attack. 

“The enemy fire increased in intensity to 
such an extent that all had returned to the 
comparative safety of the trench. He again 
rallied us and we followed him. 

“Lieutenant Burke and I at one time were 
surroundeu by approximately five of the en- 
emy while I was throwing grenades. He shot 
and killed three of the enemy with his pistol 
before supporting rifle fire got the others. 

“He then moved his reloaded machine gun 
and led us to a position where we could de- 
liver cross-fire. He personally destroyed 
three enemy machine gun positions and two 
mortar positions. In the action from mid- 
morning to 4:30 p. m., Lieutenant Burke, 
using a machine gun, grenades and a pistol, 
personally accounted for a total of 100 enemy 
dead. 

“Risking his life many times during the 
day’s action, Lieutenant Burke miraculously 
escaped with minor wounds which he would 
not allow to be treated until the action was 
over and defensive positions were set up 
under his direction. Only two casualties, 
both lightly wounded, were sustained by 
Lieutenant Burke’s force of 35 men who 
followed him. 

“If it were not for his superb leadership 
and inspiring courage, the enemy hill would 
not have been taken.” 

Lieutenant Burke was born on Septem- 
ber 29, 1924, at Tichnor, Ark. During World 
War II he served in the Army from April 
1943 to January 1946, as an enlisted man. 
His overseas service included service in Italy, 
where he participated in the Po Valley and 
Apennines campaigns. 

After being graduated from Henderson 
State Teachers College at Arkadelphia, Ark., 
he was designated a distinguished military 
graduate of ROTC, and accepted a Regular 
Army appointment as a second lieutenant 
of infantry in June 1950. 

Details of the presentation have not been 
completed. 

The text of the Medal of Honor citation 
follows: 

“First Lt. Lloyd L. Burke, Infantry, Com- 
pany G, Fifth Cavalry Regiment, distin- 
guished himself by conspicuous gallantry and 
outstanding courage above and beyond the 
call of duty in action against the enemy near 
Chong-dong, Korea, on October 28,1951. In- 
tense enemy fire had pinned down leading 
elements of his company committed to secure 
commanding ground when Lieutenant Burke 
left the command post to rally and urge 
the men to follow him toward three bunkers 
impeding the advance. Dashing to an ex- 
posed vantage point, he threw several 
grenades at the bunkers, then returning for 
an M-1 rifle and adapter, he made a lone 
assault, wiping out the position and killing 
the crew. Closing on the center bunker he 
lobbed grenades through the opening and, 
with his pistol, killed three of its occupants 
attempting to surround him. Ordering his 
men forward he charged the third emplace- 
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ment, catching several grenades in midair 
and hurling them back at the enemy. In- 
spired by his display of valor his men stormed 
forward, overran the hostile position, but 
were again pinned down by increased fire. 
Securing a light machine gun and three 
boxes of ammunition, Lieutenant Burke 
dashed through the impact area to an open 
knoll, set up his gun and poured a crippling 
fire into the ranks of the enemy, killing 
approximately 75. Although wounded, he 
ordered more ammunition, reloading and 
destroying two mortar emplacements and a 
machine gun position with his accurate fire. 
Cradling the weapon in his arms, he then 
led his men forward, killing some 25 more of 
the retreating enemy and securing the objec- 
tive. Lieutenant Burke’s heroic action and 
daring exploits inspired his small force of 35 
comrades to overcome an estimated defend- 
ing enemy force of 300 troops. His unflinch- 
ing courage and outstanding leadership 
reflect the highest credit upon himself, the 
Infantry, and the United States Army.” 


A great privilege has been granted to 
me by an invitation to attend the cere- 
mony at the White House tomorrow for 
the presentation of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to Lieutenant Burke. I 
should like to extend to him the congrat- 
ulations and best wishes of my distin- 
guished colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SITTLER] is recog- 
nized. 


FROSTY SONS OF THUNDER 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, south- 
western Pennsylvania is famous for the 
production of two amber liquids. One of 
them'was the cause of the Whisky Re- 
bellion and has caused a lot of other per- 
sonal and family rebellions in the years 
since. The other has caused no rebel- 
lions, has brought only joy and satisfac- 
tion wherever it has flowed. Its produc- 
tion is one of the healthiest and most 
wholesome occupations. The people who 
produce it are, in my opinion, some of 
the noblest people on earth. They live 
on what we call the rooftop of Pennsyl- 
vania, up in Somerset County, and they 
call themselves the Frosty Sons of 
Thunder. They live where the wind 
whistles through the maple trees and 
where the snow still lies fresh and clean 
on the earth and on the Pennsylvania 
hills. In those hills in the spring up 
through the trunks of the maple trees 
starts the sap that forms the basis for 
the production of that other amber 
liquid, famous Somerset County maple 
sirup. 

I therefore take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to call to the attention of the 
House the great event that will occur in 
what is now my district of Somerset 
County, Pa., and that will later be the 
district served by my distinguished col- 
league, RICHARD M. Simpson, dean of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. That event is 
the fifth annual observance of the now 
famous Somerset County Maple Festival 
at Meyersdale, Pa., which is being held 
on April 18, 19, and 20. 

The program, which I hope some of the 
Members of this House will have an op- 
portunity to take in, includes the crown- 
ing of the queen. Congressman SIMPSON 
will crown the charming Miss Glor.a 
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Stevanus of Meyersdale, Pa., who has 
been chosen Miss Maple Queen of 1952. 
That great event will occur on the 18th 
of April at 10:30 in the morning. There 
are other events in which the Members 
of Congress will be interested, Iam sure. 
They include a parade and a pageant, 
the queen’s ball, and a tour of the maple 
camps. 

I will not use any of this time to ex- 
plain to the Members of the House why 
Somerset County maple sirup is the fin- 
est product in all America, but I welcome 
a challenge of that statement. 

In behalf of the Frosty Sons of Thun- 
der, I issue to all of you a cordial invita. 
tion to come to the maple festival and 
find out for yourselves about the lesser 
known but finer amber liquid that is 
available in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SITTLER. 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I wish to congratulate the 
gentleman on his Somerset County ma- 
ple sirup, but if the gentleman would 
like to have a contest I am sure up in 
Ohio we would be glad to meet his Som- 
erset product. If he needs some extra 
sirup we will be glad to send it up. 

Mr. SITTLER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s offer of cooperation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SITTLER. Iyield to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Iamvery sorry to have 
to announce at this time that the very 
eminent Congressman now representing 
Somerset County will, due to redistrict- 
ing, no longer have the honor of repre- 
senting that great county. 

I want to say for the Recorp that I 
think he has done a magnificent job. 

The Frosty Sons of Thunder and Som- 

-erset County are suffering a great loss 
through no longer being in Ep SITTLER’s 
district, for he is a fine Congressman. 

Mr. SITTLER. I express my deepest 
thanks to my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania for his fine expression of appre- 
ciation. Ishall endeavor to live up to it. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SITTLER. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I desire to associate my- 
self with all the complimentary things 
that have been said about my friend from 
Pennsylvania. 


I yield to my colleague 


The SPEAKER iro tempore. 
the previcus order of the House, the gen- 


Under 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. BusBEy] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


UNCLE SAM 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, starting 
today, and continuing for 1 month, prize- 
winning portraits of the Uncle Sam con- 
test sponsored by the Southtown Econ- 
omist of Chicago, the greatest commu- 
nity newspaper in the United States, will 
be exhibited in the Library of Congress 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

The Southtown Economist presented 
artists with $5,000 in cash prizes for par- 
ticipating in this contest which was na- 
tionalin scope. The purpose of the con- 
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test was based on an essay by the well- 
known ABC television and radio com- 
mentator, Paul Harvey, in order to em- 
phasize the fact that Uncle Sam is more 
than merely a symbol, or a cartoon fig- 
ure, but is actually every taxpaying 
citizen of the United States. The con- 
test has been thought-provoking and 
the subject of much discussion through- 
out the length and breadth of our coun- 
try. It has made people think and‘be- 
come conscious of the fact that Uncle 
Sam symbolizes something more than a 
tall, thin man with striped pants and 
whiskers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have with me here on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
today the first, second, and third prize 
winning portraits of the Uncle Sam con- 
test. When you study these portraits, 
the fact will strike you that Uncle Sam 
is a man of strength and courage. He 
is very real. He is you. 

Permit me at this time to read ex- 
cerpts from an editorial which appeared 
in the Southtown Economist on Sunday, 
March 16, 1952: 


Uncle Sam is not merely a creation of 
cartoonists’ péns. He is not a myth. He is 
real. He is you. He is your neighbor next 
door. He is the man down the street who 
works in the gas station. He is the man who 
owns the gas station. He is your friend who 
works in the Ford pliant. He is that neighbor 
of yours who works at Swift’s in the yards. 
He is that friendly conductor on your 5:15 
suburban train. He is the news dealer at 
the corner. He is the doctor you depend on 
to pull your kids through the measles. He 
is your dentist who some day may make an 
upper plate for you. He is the pastor of your 
church. He is your butcher. He is your 
grocer. He is everybody who is a citizen of 
the United States, including you. 

This is the essence of our form of govern- 
ment. You remember what Lincoln said— 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” You are Uncle Sam 
and you, coupled with every other Uncle Sam 
who lives next door, down the block, across 
town, out in the county, down-State, and in 
every other State of the Union, are the Gov- 
ernment. 

What does this mean? It means that you 
are responsible for what Government does 
and what it does not do, because the acts 
and omissions of Government are actually 
up to you. It also means that Government, 
and everybody who serves in a Government 
job or office, is responsible to you. 

It means, furthermore, that when Gov- 
ernment leaders are crooked, they are hurt- 
ing you. If they connive to steal taxes, they 
are conniving against and stealing from you. 

If cynical officeholders engage in unethical] 
practices that drain the Public Treasury in 
a manner that may be just this side of the 
law, they are hurting you with their legal 
dishonesty. 

When subversives act to destroy faith in 
the American system of which you are a 
part, they are working against you. 

If you ever try to bribe a cop, who is ac- 
tually your employee, you are doing some- 
thing against yourself, for the police de- 
partment is yours and in your heart you 
expect it to maintain law and order. You 
would just as well steal from yourself as 
to help wreck law enforcement. 

When politicians waste tax money on wild 
schemes, or pour it out without strings or 
restraint to the people of foreign nations, 
it is your money they are wasting or throw- 
ing around. It is not money that Govern- 
ment receives magically from some unknown 
source. It is your money and it comes out 
of your earnings. 
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All these things are true because you are 
Uncle Sam. That is the kind of system in 
which we live. Each of us is responsible for 
what is done, good or bad, and what is not 
done. 

Such is the sermon spoken by the brush 
strokes of the artists who painted the Uncle 
Sam portraits. A more profound and more 
timely sermon on American citizenship and 
what it means has never been better achieved 
than by these skillful artists. Study the 
prize-winning pictures and we believe you 
will be deeply impressed by the profound 
significance they give to you—the true Uncle 
Sam. 


Mr. Speaker, the propaganda of dis- 
paragement spread around by American 
Communists and Socialists, and the sins 
committed by the proponents of all-pow- 
erful central government have done 
much to assault the American philos- 
ophy of government of, by, and for the 
people. The impression has been created 
by clever propagandists, masquerading 
as benign benefactors of the multitude, 
that our people are incapable of gov- 
erning themselves. 

Legislation has been proposed and 
some has even been enacted that is 
founded upon the cynical principle that 
our people are also incapable of taking 
care of themselves. It has been in- 
ferred—yes, it has even been stated 
frankly and openly—that the salvation 
of the United States of today and to- 
morrow depends upon the reduction of 
personal responsibilities and the multi- 
plication of power vested in the Federal 
Government. The people have been 
called upon to abdicate. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that these 
false ideas have not been conceived and 
advanced by accident. They have been 
created by design—crafty design that 
has for its ultimate goal the subjecting 
of all the people to the domination and 
the rule of a dictatorship. The pro- 
pounders of this un-American philos- 
ophy of modern slavery are sly and 
clever. They have sought to confuse 
our people. They have sought to plant 
doubt in their minds as to the desir- 
ability, even the decency, of the Amer- 
ican way of life. They have sought to 
confound clear-cut issues by injecting 
lunatic logic. They have sought to dis- 
parage patriotism. They have belittled 
and even rejected the oath of allegiance 
and tried to demonstrate that a pledge 
of loyalty to the United States consti- 
tutes an infringement of the rights of 
free thought and free speech. 

Fantastic as these efforts and ideas 
are, they have had their effect in im- 
portant quarters. Realistic examina- 
tion reveals that we have drifted a dan- 
gerous distance from the fundamentally 
sound concept of government of, by, and 
for the people. I am thankful that it 
has been a reluctant drift. Standing 
against it as a bulwark is the feeling of 
the great majority of our people that 
it is wrong to depart from the sound 
philosophy upon which our Nation was 
founded. But here and there can be 
found signs of weakening. These are all 
the more important because of the places 
where they are to be found—in the ranks 
of educators, in the field of journalism, 
and its allied professions, and, I ami sorry 
to say, in the field of politics. 
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Consequently, it is with deep grati- 
tude and some measure of relief that 
I call your attention to this dramatic 
and forceful program by an energetic 
and influential newspaper in my home 
district which is aimed at revitalizing 
the truth that the American people are 
the Government of the United States. 
I am proud of the Southtown Economist, 
a community newspaper published twice 
weekly on the great southwest and 
southeast sides of thé city of Chicago 
and its suburbs. 

Over 400 entries were submitted in the 
contest. There were 14 prize-winning 
portraits and the top three awards were 
for paintings by the following: 

First prize: Eliot Freedman, North 
Hollywood, Calif. Second prize: William 
H. Weber, Portland, Oreg. Third prize: 
Ralph L. Gillespie, Mission, Kans. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to Mr. Herbert J. Sanborn, 
exhibits officer of the Library of Con- 
gress, for arranging the details in con- 
nection with the Uncle Sam portraits. 
The exhibit will be on view in the north 
gallery on the ground floor of the Main 
Library Building today and through May 
10, 1952. In addition to the prize- 
winning portraits from the Southtown 
Economist, it will contain a collection 
of other material depicting Uncle Sam 
and such other symbols connected with 
the United States as the eagle and the 
Liberty Bell. Mr. Sanborn has been 


most cooperative. 
The term Uncle Sam is said to have 
originated during the War of 1812 and 


in the early representations he was not 
bearded but wore tails, a top hat, and 
frequently was pictured as a southern 
planter. During the administration of 
President Andrew Jackson, there were 
cartoons of Uncle Sam wearing pants 
with red stripes. During the Civil War, 
the character sometimes resembled 
Abraham Lincoln, which may account 
for the lanky figure with whiskers that 
has been most frequently depicted in 
later years. The use of the term Uncle 
Sam was spread by the soldiers to other 
parts of the country. It came to be 
applied to anything that belonged to the 
Government and personifies not just the 
Government but the people and the 
Nation. It is for this reason that my 
good friend, Paul Harvey, the ABC tele- 
vision and radio commentator, forcibly 
brought to the attention of his listening 
audience that you are Uncle Sam, and 
the Southtown Economist offered $5,000 
as prizes for a portrait that would con- 
vey the idea that Uncle Sam is—and 
he truly is—every modern, taxpaying 
citizen of the United States. This has 
been accomplished by depicting Uncle 
Sam with strength and vigor while main- 
taining the kindly understanding and 
humor so familiar to all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the essay of 
Paul Harvey and the Uncle Sam contest 
sponsored by the Southtown Economist 
of Chicago will go a long way toward 
reversing the drift toward all-powerful 
government back to government that is 
of, by, and for the people. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. JonEs] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
when the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, which carries funds for TVA, 
was before this House on March 21, an 
amendment sponsored by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CoupErT] prevailed. 
That amendment reduced the TVA ap- 
propriation by $14,000,000 below the 
amount recommended by the committee. 
Its purpose was to prevent the instal- 
lation of two new steam-generating units 
of 135,000-kilowatt capacity each which 
TVA proposed to add at the Shawnee 
plant now under construction near Pa- 
ducah, Ky. If ordered in the next fiscal 
year, the energy those units can produce 
will be available to meet the growing 
load on the TVA system by 1955. 

TVA has enemies, enemies who are in- 
different to the facts of record, who 
must forever parrot the clichés of their 
weary prejudices. Those enemies never 
have been and never will be a majority 
of this body. Their wishes prevail only 
when they are temporarily joined by the 
ill-informed or frightened. They were 
joined in the recent vote by at least one 
Member on this side of the House, the 
personable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], who appeared to be 
both. Time prevented me from re- 
sponding to his statement before the 
vote was taken. Now I should like to 
answer his arguments briefly. 

THE TVA POWER SYSTEM VERSUS NEW ENGLAND 
TEXTILES AND SHOES 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
assailed the proposed appropriation for 
generating capacity for TVA and sup- 
ported the amendment because, he said: 

We are in danger of losing two basic in- 
dustries, textiles and shoes, to the South. 


I submit for the gentleman’s consid- 
eration this assertion. If New England, 
and specifically Massachusetts, is in fact 
losing these two industries, the remedy 
does not lie in curtailing electricity to 
TVA consumers. The two industries he 
mentioned may be moving away from 
New England. They are not moving to 
the TVA area. His mistaken policy of 
power curtailment should be directed 
against the private conmpenies serving 
the areas to which these plants are mov- 
ing. As a matter of fact, however, if he 
would subject his sectional prejudices to 
the illumination of a factual study, he 
would discover that power costs are not a 
controlling factor in the tote! operating 
costs of either the textile or shoe manus 
facturing industry. The emigrating in- 
dustries must have other reasons for 
their decision to relocate their plants out 
of New England. I wonder if the gentle- 
man knows that for several years—see 
New York Times, July 30, 1950—the New 
England Council has had a standing offer 
of $100 to any person who could prove 
that a single industry has left the region 
primarily because of high power costs, 
There Fave been no takers. 
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I wonder if the gentleman knows that 
the engineering firm of Charles T. Main, 
Inc., made a study for the Committee on 
Economic Development, New England 
Council. Reporting results of the study, 
the New England Newsletter, published 
by the council, said in May 1949: 

It is to be noted that the TVA [power] 
costs are definitely lower. Therefore, it is 
of more than passing interest that, as far 
as we know, no cotton or woolen mill of any 
size has located in the TVA territory since 
TVA has been in operation. Many textile 
mills have moved to the South in this period, 
but their new locations are in general in the 
South Atlantic States and Alabama. The 
difference in power costs between these lat- 
ter areas and New England is not signifi- 
cant. * * * 

From these figures it seems obvious that 
cotton and woolen mills are not leaving New 
England because of the savings in power ob- 
tainable in the South Atlantic States, and 
this type of mill is not moving into the TVA 
territory. 


I wonder if the gentleman bothered 
to consult the latest census figures. If 
he had he would have discovered that in 
textiles the expansion in the 170-county 
area served by TVA power—an area of 
80,000 square miles—has been small com- 
pared with the rest of the Southeast. 
For example, United States census fig- 
ures for 1923-47—the latest available— 
show that the number of production 
workers in textiles increased only 8.5 
percent in the whole TVA area during 
that period, or only about half the in- 
crease of 16.5 percent for the 11 States 
of the Southeast. 

Although the gentleman referred to 
the situation in Lawrence, Mass., a 
woolen center, to illustrate his point, the 
fact is that in the TVA power service 
area between 1939 and 1947 the number 
of workers in woolen mills actually de- 
clined from about 3,000 to 2,500. So if 
these industries are moving to the South, 
it is clear they are not moving to the low- 
cost power area served by TVA. I as- 
sume that the gentleman will agree that 
an important freedom in our economy 
is the freedom of management to lo- 
cate where it will—to consider the avail- 
ability of raw materials, of labor, of 
markets, in selecting the place it will live. 
I would not join him in preventing any 
textile or shoe company from relocating 
its operations in the TVA area if its 
management wished to do so. I am 
simply pointing out that the whole basis 
of his opposition to TVA is in error, that 
the amendment he supported is no cure 
for the situation he deplores. 

I have summarized the evidence indi- 
cating that there has been no significant 
expansion of the textile industry in the 
TVA power-service area, so the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was not only 
wrong in his conclusions, but faulty in 
his premise with respect to this industry. 

The shoe industry, to which he like- 
wise referred, presents a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture. There has been an ex- 
pansion in the leather and leather-prod- 
ucts industry, including shoes, in the 
TVA region. But evidence is clear that 
this was not at the expense of New Eng- 
land nor was it primarily a result of 
low power costs, The expansion in the 
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TVA area was actually relatively small 
compared either to the losses in New 
England or the great gains in other 
regions. According to a study of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
based on census data on employment, the 
bulk of the total increase in the leather 
industry occurred in the Middle Eastern, 
Central, and far Western States. 

Such increases as occurred in the 
Southeastern States, including the TVA 
area, came largely as a result not of re- 
location but of expansion of shoe-manu- 
facturing operations from St. Louis, Mo., 
and Nashville, Tenn. These cities have 
long been shoe-manufacturing centers; 
in fact, International Shoe Co. and 
Brown Shoe Co., both of St. Louis, and 
General Shoe Co., Nashville, are among 
the four largest in the country. 

As McLaughlin & Robock reported in 
a study made for the National Planning 
Association Committee of the South: 

The shoe industry in the South, which was 
not very large prior to World War II, has 
been greatly expanded in the postwar period. 
St. Louis has been one of the most impor- 
tant shoe centers in the United States, and 
the St. Louis shoe companies have recently 
established a number of plants in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. Arkansas [not in 
the TVA power service area] did not have a 
single shoe factory before 1945, but by the 
end of 1948 had acquired 11 sizable shoe 
plants. Nashville is the center of another, 
but smaller, shoe-manufacturing region, 
within which several new shoe plants have 
been established since the war. 

Extension of the shoe industry from St. 
Louis into the South * * * wasa direct 
result of available labor supply. Also im- 
portant was the fact that improvements in 
transportation, particularly highways, made 
it possible to integrate new southern plants 
with St. Louis operations. 

THE BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
TVA AREA 

This myth that the industrial develop- 
ment of the TVA area is at the expense 
‘of development in other regions rests 
ultimately on the exploded notion that 
this country reached its full industrial 
stature 20 years ago, that the problem 
of the future is one of dividing up a total, 
s) when one region gains another must 
necessarily be deprived. That is non- 
sense, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] knows it. That 
theory promotes sectionalism at its 
worst, sets area against area, divides this 
Nation when it is essential for us to move 
forward as one great country. 

Most of us know now that when one 
region is strengthened the country as a 
whole grows stronger. That concept 
might be called regionalism as distin- 
guished from the sectionalism the gen- 
tleman so oddly represents. 

Of course, the TVA area has benefited 
because of TVA. We have benefited 
greatly. We are proud and grateful that 
this expenditure of Federal funds has 
been so effective. The only sound basis 
for opposition to TVA would be proof that 
it had failed to accomplish the objectives 
laid down in its statute. 

Industry has increased in the TVA 
area. Nodoubt about it. In 1948 a check 
showed that over 1,800 new business en- 
terprises had been established since 1933. 
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But the interesting thing this survey de- 
veloped was that not a single industry 
could be located which had moved from 
New England. There may be some, but 
if there are they are remarkably obscure. 
Practically all the expansion represented 
a net gain to the productive capacity of 
this country. I claim that is good for 
New England and good for the whole 
country. 

For some enterprises, unlike textile 
and shoe manufacturing plants, low-cost 
power is a controlling factor in location, 
and such operations have undoubtedly 
located in this region because of TVA 
low-cost power. The AEC plants at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah are examples. What 
are those worth to the country? What 
was it worth to New England that TVA 
could expand its power facilities to pro- 
vide aluminum for aircraft in the dark 
early days of World War II? Would the 
gentleman contend that expansion of the 
production of aluminum, ferro-alloys, 
manganese, zinc, and copper was of local 
benefit alone? Has not he discovered 
that the metal-working industries in 
New England employ twice as many peo- 
ple as the textile mills there? Chemical 
plants in the TVA area produce ele- 
mental phosphorus, carbide, fluorides, 
chlorine, caustic soda, and carbon elec- 
trodes. Their production is vital to the 
whole country—New England as well as 
the South. Is it possible that the gen- 
tleman wants to put a ceiling on produc- 
tion from these industries? They have 
not moved from New England. I do not 
know why they have incurred his dis- 
pleasure, yet their future is affected ad- 
versely by his vote. He was not helped 
the textile or shoe or any other indus- 
try in Massachusetts. 

The gentleman voted to impair a na- 
tional asset, deliberately to create a 
power shortage in the Southeast in 
1955. For, by action of the Congress, 
TVA is the sole supplier of electricity 
in the area it serves. The industries, the 
cities, towns, and farms of the area de- 
pend upon it for all the energy they use. 
His cry was sectionalism. I urge upon 
him the newer concept that recognizes 
the interdependence of all the regions 
in this country. For illustration, I do 
not call his attention to the fact that in 
the last fiscal year TVA itself spent 
$155,000,000 outside the Tennessee Val- 
ley ins the purchase of materials and 
equipment, although many industries in 
the North and East have profited. I 
think, however, he might be interested in 
the fact that in the same fiscal year resi- 
dential users of TVA electricity spent an 
estimated $180,000,000 for electrical ap- 
pliances, almost all of which were man- 
ufactured in the East. That is as neat 
an illustration as I know of the national 
value of the expanding markets of the 
South, of the way in which prosperity in 
one region contributes to prosperity in 
another. 

Instead of the mythical relocation of 
New England industry, which is becom- 
ing a part of the folklore of opposition 
to TVA, I ask the gentleman to study the 
facts before he votes on TVA again. 
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The gentleman may be unduly anxious 
about his own region. I find in U. S. 
News & World Report, in its March 21, 
1952, issue, a special report representing 
an extensive research. It said: 

New England on the whole, however, is far 
from being depressed. * * * 

What actually is happening in New Eng- 
land is that other industries are expanding 
to take up the slack resulting from declining 
activities in shoes and textiles. New Eng- 
land plants are busy making machinery, air- 
craft, airplane parts, electronic devices, pre- 
cision instruments, all kinds of metal goods. 
The machinery industry alone, including 
electrical and other kinds of machines, em- 
ploys 320,000 workers, against an average of 
300,000 for the textile industry and current 
textile employment of around 255,000. The 
metalworking industries as a group employ 
about twice as many people as the textile 
mills. 

This Northeast industrial region, in fact, 
has become the heart of the Nation’s spe- 
cialized industries. 


Whatever the facts may be about the 
economy of New England, clearly the 
remedy for her troubles does not lie in 
injury to TVA. The country as a whole 
has benefited because the resources of 
this valley are being developed by this 
great Federal agency in the same way 
the country as a whole has been 
strengthened by the development o? 
ports and highways with Federal funds. 

TVA should be judged on its record. 
It deserves our wholehearted support. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SmITH] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN REPUDIATES 
COLONIALISM, BUT HE DENIES 
LIBERTY AND FREEDOM TO PEO- 
PLE WHO ARE DEMANDING IT— 
UNITED STATES REBUKES TU- 
NISIA AND MOROCCO AT U.N. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is very difficult these days to follow 
our foreign policy. Ata recent meeting, 
President Truman thoroughly repudi- 
ated colonialism. His speech was read by 
Secretary Acheson. In speaking of 
people who are under the domination of 
empire countries, he said: 

They are determined to establish their 
own free political and economic institutions, 
institutions which will make use of the best 
of our experience, and will at the same time 
retain the best of their own cultures, and 
their own great traditions. This, I believe, 
is the mood and temper that has come to 
Africa and Asia in my lifetime. It is real; 
it is good; it holas tremendous promise. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that is the atti- 
tude of the American people on the sub- 
ject of colonialism. But, it is difficult, 
Mr. Speaker, to reconcile that statement 
of the President with his conduct and 
that of our State Department. Word 
and action are in opposite directions, 
they do not add up. 

We have a very striking example of 
that fact, this very afternoon at the 
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United Nations where officials repre- 
senting Tunisia are pleading with offi- 
cers of the United Nations to place the 
question of the freedom and liberty of 
Tunisia on the agenda. An appeal for 
help has been made to our State Depart- 
ment by the people of Tunisia. 

But what does our State Department 
do? It does nothing. We rebuff a gal- 
lant people because the Department of 
State is doing the bidding of the French, 

Last November we had a similar illus- 
tration when Morocco petitioned the 
United Nations, when it was assembled 
in Paris, to place on the agenda of the 
United Nations consideration of their 
problem of freedom—to be free of the 
French. But again our State Depart- 
ment abstained from voting thereby fur- 
thering the cause of French imperialism. 
Again this was a rebuff at the expense of 
good will in North Africa. 


Mr. President, what do you mean when 
you say that these people are entitled to 
their own political and economic institu- 
tions and yet deny them the support of 
achieving those objectives? Why do we 
not insist upon their right to be heard 
in the United Nations forum? I want 
your reply. 

There is great inconsistency in our 
position, and I hope the time is not far 
distant when we can have a statement 
of foreign policy which will be consistent 
in thought and action, so the world may 
know where we stand. We areina world 
crisis, if we can believe administration 
supporters, and this is no time for double 
talk or double dealing. 

Another inconsistent situation is that 
of Egypt. 

In late January violence and blood- 
shed in Egypt evoked considerable con- 
cern in the world, and there was ample 
evidence that the people of the United 
States believed that settlement of Anglo- 
Egyptian differences could be effected by 
negotiation rather than by force. There 
was marked criticism of what was termed 
“extremist” action in Egypt and advice 
was freely offered on the advantages of 
cool-headed discussion as opposed to 
turbulent disorder. Critics deplored 
riots and mobs and pointed to the threat 
of war inherent in violent nationalism. 

It was at this point that Egypt, through 
the action of King Farouk I, showed a 
real desire to bring about settlement of 
her dispute with Britain by calm and 
peaceful means. The King dismissed a 
Premier who was highly popular with 
the Egyptian people on the grounds that 
his government had failed to maintain 
order; martial law was proclaimed in 
Cairo, and a new Prime Minister was 
appointed. 

This action by Egypt’s ruler brought 
widespread praise in the American press, 
which called his behaviour courageous 
and statesmanlike. There is no doubt 
that the King’s bold measures involved 
risk to his throne and even to his person. 
He deserved the support of those who 
had watched events in Egypt with fear- 
ful concern. 

Thanks to King Farouk, it was possible, 
under a new government, for discussions 
between Egypt and Britain on the sub- 
jects of the Suez and the Sudan to be 
resumed in an atmosphere of calm. 
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Surely the good faith of Egypt cannot 
be questioned. Surely there is ample 
evidence that she was striving to avert 
further hostility, which could so easily 
produce full-scale war. Certainly she 
manifested her anxiety to cooperate in 
the maintenance of peace. 

In this respect, Egypt stood consid- 
erably above some of the other govern- 
ments of the Middle East which have 
shown little disposition to settle their 
disputes with European powers by peace- 
ful means. 

It was to be supposed that Britain 
would take up the Suez-Sudan conver- 
sations in th same spirit of cooperation 
that Egypt demonstrated. 

But Britain has once more betrayed 
Egypt. 

Without any mention to the Egyptian 
Government with which she was en- 
gaged in talks on the subject of the 
Sudan, Britain has proffered a so-called 
new constitution to the Sudanese. » This 
breach of good faith has taken place at 
the very moment that private conver- 
sations between the British and the 


Egyptian Governments are being held 
in Cairo, looking toward the working 
out of a basis on which negotiations can 
be undertaken. Any understanding be- 
tween the disputants is thus jeopard- 
ized, and the flames of nationalism are 
again being fanned. The recurrence in 
a graver form of the fighting and blood- 


shed which took place prior to January 
26 is threatened. 


Britain’s maneuver, which is, to say 
the least, inept and untimely, can only 
bring about renewed indignation among 
the Egyptian people. They may well 
feel that their sovereign himself has 
been betrayed. They acceded to the 
removal of Premiers Maher and Nahas, 
and the dissolution of their parliament, 
Obviously, they trusted their ruler’s 
judgment and statesmanship and his 
faith in a legal and peaceful settlement 
of their problems. 

But they may now question the wis- 
dom and even the safety of such trust. 
They may now be convinced that the 
negotiation method of settlement is fu- 
tile because Britain flaunts it in the very 
earliest stages. 

Surely if the events which occurred 
in Egypt early this year, at Suez, at 
Ismalia and at Cairo, could be termed 
reckless and unreasonable, then Bri- 
tain’s present attempt to deal with the 
Sudan outside and apart from parleys 
in which she is actually discussing the 
Sudanese problem, must be equally reck- 
less and unreasoning. 

And surely the American people, who 
have millions of friends in the Middle 
East, and who are eager to see justice 
established as the basis of real peace 
in that area, cannot condone Britain's 
action. 

We must call it by a name the Brit- 
ish will understand: it is not fair play. 
And the game involves considerably 
more than the Sudan, or Egypt, or Brit- 
ain. It involves the peace of the world. 


TRUMAN ASKS FREEDOM FOR COLONIAL PEOPLES 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 

resident Truman said last night that the 

peoples of Africa and Asia were right in 
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wanting political freedom as well as economic 
betterment. 

He described these peoples as determined 
to share equally in modern progress, and to 
have their resources developed for their own 
benefit rather than “in the interest of for- 
eigners on the pattern of the old imperial- 
ism.” 

“They are determined,” the President said, 
“to establish their own free political and 
economic institutions—institutions which 
will make use of the best of our experience 
and will, at the same time, retain the best 
of their own cultures and their own great 
traditions. 

“This, I believe, is the mood and temper 
that has come to Africa and Asia in my life- 
time. It is real. It is good. It holds tre- 
mendous promise.” 

The President’s speech was read at a dinner 
at the Shoreham Hotel at an unofficial con- 
ference on international economic and social 
development. In the audience were men and 
women from 41 States representing fari., 
labor, business, religious and professional 
groups. 

Mr. Truman's plan to deliver the speech in 
person was canceled when he decided to make 
a Nation-wide radio address on the critical 
steel situation. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson read the speech for him. 


His remarks on political freedom were 
likely to cause a stir in Paris, where the 
French Government has been wrestling 
with movements for self-rule in Tunisia 
and Morocco. The Arab states are planning 
to bring the Tunisian problem before the 
United Nations Security Council this week, 
but the American delegation will abstain 
rather than take sides. 

In his speech the President described the 
point 4 program of helping underdeveloped 
areas as in the long run the most important 
of all the tasks of American foreign policy. 
Its purpose, he said, was to wipe out the 
root causes of war by striking at the cone 
ditions of misery that envelop half the peo- 
ple of the earth. 

“Unless this misery is wiped out,” he said, 
“it may be used in the future by some new 
dictatorship more terrible even than the 
Soviet.” 

“It cannot: be wiped out,” he declared, 
“unless scientific progress is linked with 
political freedom.” The United States has 
become a world leader in industry and sci- 
ence, the President said, because it had the 
kind of political system in which men could 
breathe freely and work freely. 

In the same way, he argued, the peoples 
of the underdeveloped areas must have po- 
litical liberty and self-government, although 
unscrupulous agitators must not be allowed 
to use the forces of change to bring about 
disorder and bloodshed. 

“In all we do, we must remember our great 
tradition,” Mr. Truman said. “The Ameri- 
can Revolution has never stopped. In almost 
every generation we have overturned old 
ways of life, and developed new ones—al- 
ways moving toward more freedom, more op- 
portunity, and a better life for all our people. 

“Now, through point 4, we can help the 
people in the underdeveloped regions to 
move along the same path. We can help 
them to adapt the principles of freedom, 
which have inspired our development, to 
their own needs and circumstances.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will th 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I wish to commend 
the speaker, who is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
for bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House as he has today. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman very much, 
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The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MITCHELL] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lation important to the welfare of the 
Pacific Northwest and the whole Nation 
is now being considered by a committee 
of the Congress, 

Last Thursday the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs adjourned 
an extended hearing on H. R. 5743 for 
the authorization of the Hells Canyon 
project located on the middle Snake 
River where it forms the boundary be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Idaho. 
These hearings lasted for nearly 2 weeks. 
They are not yet complete. Members of 
the Northwest delegation have asked for 
opportunity to testify on this matter be- 
fore the committee following the Easter 
holiday. Further testimony will also be 
heard from advocates and opponents of 
the bill. 

I believe the Members will be inter- 
ested to have some of the background 
facts on the Hells Canyon project. At 
the same time I deem it my duty to ad- 


vise the Members of efforts to discredit 
this project by false or misleading state- 


ments presented to the committee by a 
person employed by the Governor of the 


State of Washington and purporting to 
represent the Governor of Idaho. I in- 


tend to take issue with that testimony at 
later hearings of the committee, but in 


view of the national importance of the 
pending legislation, I wish the Members 


to be informed on the matter. 

First, as to the geography of the 
situation: 

In volume of water contributed to the 
Columbia River system, the Snake River 
is one of the Columbia’s three largest 
tributaries. 

The Snake rises in the Jackson Hole 
country of Wyoming, traverses southern 
Idaho at its widest part. 


The Snake Valley is the largest single 
valley in Idaho and contains Idaho’s 
most heavily populated area. The great 
irrigation projects in Idaho depend upon 
the Snake River. 

At the western boundary of Idaho the 
Snake turns north and for many miles 
forms a boundary between the States of 
Idaho and Oregon. At this point it flows 
in a northerly direction. 

Then it turns west again and flows 
through the southeastern corner of the 
State of Washington where it joins the 
main stem of the Columbia River at a 
point near the huge Hanford Engineer- 
ing Works of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Therefore, for much of its length the 
upper reaches of the Snake flow only 
through the State of Idaho. 

The middle portion of the Snake forms 
the boundary between Idaho and Ore- 
gon and the lower reaches of the river 
are wholly within the State of Wash- 
ington. 

The Hells Canyon project, which has 
been the subject of the extensive hear- 
ings carried on by the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, is located 
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in a canyon more than 7,000 feet deep— 
deeper than the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado—at a point on the Snake River 
where that stream forms the boundary 
between Oregon and Idaho. 

These geographic factors are cited to 
show that this river is of great impor- 
tance not to one State alone but to three 
States. 

An attempt has been made to create 
the impression that the Snake River is 
an Idaho river and that the State of 
Idaho has exclusive interests in the 
river, 

The Srake River is not wholly an 
Idaho river, although Idaho has a great 
and important stake in it. 

The river is also an Oregon river and 
a Washington river. 

It is more meaningful to state that 
this Snake River is not an isolated 
stream—it is part of the Columbia 
River system. Again the Columbia 
River jis not merely.a Northwest river. 
It is now an essential base to Nation- 
wide industries and to national security. 

The Columbia River is North Amer- 
ica’s greatest electric power stream. 


The waters of the Columbia and its trib- 
utaries are physically capable of de- 
veloping more than 30,000,000 kilowatts 
of electricity. This is nearly half as 
much as all electric power now produced 
in the United States. 

At present the Columbia River has 
been developed to a point where only 
about 10 percent of its total potential 
is actually producing electric power. 
From a power standpoint, the Columbia 


River is 90 percent undeveloped. 

A third of this total possible power 
production must be developed from the 
Snake River Basin. 

These factors are cited here to show 
that, in addition to its value not to one 
but to three States, the Snake River 
must be depended on for a large por- 
tion of the electric energy to be de- 
veloped in the Columbia River Basin. 

These two basic factors must be kept 
in mind by anyone who reads the record 
of the hearings held last week by the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Furthermore, people living outside of 
the Pacific Northwest should recognize 
how essential to their welfare is the 
sound development of the Columbia 
River system. Federal hydro, financed 
by loans from all of the people of the 
United States, repays their investment 
in dollars and contributes substantial 
quantities of aluminum, other metals, 
and chemicals used throughout the 
country. Farmers in 17 western States 
are lookjng to the time when low-cost 
Federal power will be applied to the vast 
phosphate deposits of southeastern Idaho 
for the production of high-concentrate, 
lower-priced fertilizer. 

At the hearings last week witnesses 
supporting the Hells Canyon project ap- 
peared before the committee first. 
These included a large number of farm- 
ers, businessmen, and others from Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Washington. They in- 
cluded also technical witnesses from the 
Bureau of Reclamation, United States 
Corps of Engineers, and the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 
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The first witness was Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman. 

The hearings last week were concluded 
with three sessions devoted to the oppo- 
sition witnesses. 


The principal witness opposing the 
Hells Canyon project, who presented 
himself as an expert in hydroelectric en- 
gineering, was one Holland Houston. 
Mr. Houston identified himself as a 
former: 


Chief electrical engineer for the Public 
Service Commission of the State of Wash- 
ington. With the coming of Gov. Arthur B. 
Langlie I was chosen as his consultant on 
power problems. Since that time I have 
been asked from time to time to consult with 
the governors of both Oregon and Idaho, 


This witness also stated: 


About a month ago the Governor of Idaho 
called the Governor of Washington and asked 
to borrow me for this occasion, so I was 


loaned to Governor Jordan to come here. 


Mr. Houston was a very smooth and 
glib witness. He spoke with seeming 
clarity on a complex, highly technical 
subject. To those of us who are more 
familiar with the facts of Pacific North- 


west power and resource development, it 
was evident that this witness, whether 
through ignorance or intent to deceive, 
dealt lightly with the truth. A prelimi- 
nary check into the veracity of previous 


public statements made by Mr. Houston 
throws grave doubts on his creditability 
and reliability as a committee witness. 

For example, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington, Mr. 
Houston some time ago prepared a re- 


port on electric-steam generation in the 
Pacific Northwest. He based some im- 
portant conclusions on his findings that 
electric-power transmission in the Pa- 
cific Northwest costs 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. This was a mere overstatement 
of about 100 percent. He was chal- 
lenged several times on the accuracy of 
his computations but he published his 
report without changing it. 

On still another occasion he prepared 
a report on a proposed electric inter- 
connection between California and the 
Northwest power systems. In this re- 
gard he stated publicly that the losses 
on transmission of steam generation 
from California to the Pacific North- 
west cver such an interconnection would 
be about 60 percent. 

When power experts described this loss 
estimate as utterly fantastic, he wrote 
in a letter to a public official in the 
Northwest—who gave it to me at my 
request: 

I agree. In the words of O. B. Falls, of 
the General Electric Co., it is often neces- 
sary to “let us get 2bsurd” to bring out the 
true facts of a situation. 

In other words, Mr. Houston was will- 
ing to author a gross exaggeration as 
an alleged means of finding the truth, 
In private correspondence he was will- 
ing to amend his statement, but so far 
as I can tell Mr. Houston did not bother 
to correct his public record. Whatever 
the merits or the demerits of the pro- 
posed power interconnection with Cali- 
fornia, certainly this was an irrespon- 
sible action on the part of an expert 
purporting to work in the public interest, 
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Under date of March 1951, Mr. Hous- 
ton prepared a report entitled “Supple- 
menting Present Electric Power Re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest for 
National Defense Purposes.” In that 
report, on page 8, he discussed the 
Kooskia project in terms of 3,000,000 
acre-feet in annual usable storage. This 
compares with the 3,100,000 acre-feet of 
usable storage space referred to in the 
Corps of Engineers’ review report. How- 
ever, the Corps of Engineers’ report 
shows that Kooskia would develop only 
243,000 kilowatts of nominal prime power 
at the dam and add 257,000 at the down- 
stream plants in the C-2 system, or a 
total of one-half million kilowatts. But 
Mr. Houston glibly described the Kooskia 
project at the hearings in terms of 
5,000,000 acre-feet of storage and pro- 
ducing three times as much power. In 
fact, he said it would produce 1,611,000 
kilowatts of nominal prime power. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Houston has 
denied publicly in connection with the 
Columbia Basin Interagency Committee 
that he ever had anything to do with 
his report of March 1951. Why does he 
deny it? What is back of that denial? 
Or does he have someone else issue his 
reports over his name? 

In that same report, Mr. Houston 
stated that— 

The principal difficulty with placing an- 
nual storage at the Hells Canyon site is that 
other upstream projects already control the 
flow characteristics of the main stem of the 
Snake at such a degree that additional stor- 
age has little value. 


Here again, 


characteristically, is a 
statement without fact. The maximum 
monthly flows at the Hells Canyon Dam 
site vary from season to season by more 
than 300 percent. Actual records show 
that in one year the high flows for a 
whole month were almost six times the 
low monthly flows in that same year. 
This hardly sounds like the storage 
above Hells Canyon has that river under 
control. 

Mr. Houston is not a stickler for fact 
or consistency. A little over a year ago 
he did not conclude that Kooskia was 
the answer to all of the prayers as he 
represented to the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. No, it was 
an entirely different dam—Libby—about 
which he said that it “will do more to 
balance the power resources of the Pa- 
cific Northwest than any other project 
included in the program.” 

Here again is a sample of how Mr. 
Houston has misled the public, and I 
caution the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee to examine his tes- 
timony carefully to see if he has followed 
the technique of his March 1951 report 
where, on page 5, he computes the cost 
of power from one dam—Hells Canyon— 
by one method, and on page 7 computes 
the power from another dam—Libby— 
by another method and then compares 
the two resulting figures to try to prove 
his point that the second is the better. 
This is an old technique among pro- 
fessional confusers. 

Mr. Houston’s testimony, therefore, 
requires close examination. 

He discounted the value of the pro- 
posed Hells Canyon Dam and flood con- 
trol. 
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In the spring of 1948 several thousand 
families lost their homes on the lower 
Columbia River because of the worst 
floods in 50 years. The Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation had in- 
Gicated that a storage dam in the Hells 
Canyon would be of assistance in con- 
trolling future floods of the lower basin. 
Mr. Houston inferred that the Snake 
River contributed nothing to the 1948 
floods. Therefore, in his view, storage at 
Hells Canyon would have no effect on 
future floods. 

His testimony, however, admitted it 
was contributing at least 50,000 cubic 
feet per second at the Hells Canyon 
site. The planned reservoir storage 
could have held back the entire flow of 
the Snake River for 40 days. 

I know of nothing in Mr. Houston’s 
professional experience that makes him 
an expert on flood control. 

The Corps of Engineers estimates that 
had Hells Canyon been in operation at 
the time of the 1948 flood, the flood stage 
would have been reduced by 9 inches 
at Vancouver, Wash., the area that suf- 
fered the most damage. Nine inches of 
flow on the broad expanse of the swift 
Columbia at Vancouver, hundreds of 
miles below Hells Canyon, is no small 
statistic. 

There are hundreds of farmers and 
others who live behind dikes on the low- 
er Columbia River. When they see the 
flood water sweeping past these dikes in 
the spring, the last 9 inches may be a 
matter of life or death to them. 

In his testimony before the commit- 
tee, Mr. Houston pointed out accurately 
enough that the official estimates on 
Hells Canyon power, production were 
based on the downstream power produc- 
tion made possible by Hells Canyon stor- 
age at such time as the group of dams 
in the “C-2 phase” were in operation. 

But he asserted that when the Colum- 
bia River goes beyond the C-phase and 
into the later D-phase program, Hells 
Canyon storage will be of much less 
value. This testimony was given in dis- 
regard of the facts that plans as to phase 
D presuppose completion of phase C and 
not elimination of parts of it; that there 
is no final determination at this time as 
to just what will comprise the phase D 
program of dams; and that the feasi- 
bility of adding those projects cannot 
possibly affect the feasibility of projects 
already built. 

People who have devoted their pro- 
fessional careers to studies of this type, 
tell me that that there is no evidence 
that Mr. Houston has ever had experi- 
ence in operating or planning systems 
of this type. In the introductory part of 
his testimony, Mr. Houston stated that 
he was a consultant to the Governors of 
Washington, Idaho, and Oregon and cur- 
rently “I was loaned to Governor Jordan, 
of Idaho, to come here.” The Governor 
of Idaho 2 days previously, however, 
testified before the same committee: 

I have no technical witnesses with me 
who are State employees. 


This gives rise to the question: 

Just whom does Mr. Houston repre- 
sent? 

Who is paying him? 

Is he being paid by the State of Wash- 
ington? 
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Is he being paid by the three States 
jointly? 

Or, is he being paid by Idaho? 

If so, is he being paid by the State 
government or by private interests in 
Idaho? 

Just whose interest does he represent? 

From his testimony it is clear that he 
does not represent the farmers who live 
behind the dikes of the lower Columbia 
River and who have a legitimate interest 
in flood control. 

From his testimony it is equally clear 
that he does not represent the great 
mass of citizens who want to see full 
development, including storage of the 
waters of the Snake River. 

His testimony indicates that he is op- 
posed to Hells Canyon Dam. 

In his testimony he advocates the con- 
struction of another dam called Kooskia 
which has not been proposed for con- 
struction, has not been fully studied and 
is not even remotely involved in H. R. 
5743, the bill under consideration. In- 
deed, both Kooskia and Hells Canyon 
Dams could be built because one does 
not block the other. Yet Mr. Houston 
implied that Kooskia was an alternative 
choice to Hells Canyon. This was a de- 
ception. If Kooskia proves desirable, the 
country should then have it as well as 
Hells Canyon. 

In this, Mr. Houston followed the pat- 
tern of misrepresentation which he has 
followed in former years. 

In previous years, when the Ice Har- 
bor Dam on the lower Snake River was 
being discussed and when Hells Canyon 
was being discussed, Mr. Houston talked 
a great deal about still another dam— 
Libby Dam on the Kootenai River. Again 
Libby Dam is not an alternative to Ice 
Harbor or Hells Canyon. All three be- 
long in a fully developed Columbia Basin. 

Each year in the Pacific Northwest 
when effort has been made to obtain 
development of the Snake River, Mr. 
Houston has opposed by suggesting some 
other project as an alternative. Each 
time his arguments have appeared sim- 
ple and appealing, yet they were based 
on misinterpretations of fact or contra- 
dictions of statements which he has made 
in other connections. 

The result of this type of testimony 
is to confuse many earnest, innocent 
people. 

The net result is further delay in the 
development of the Snake River. 

Now, who is interested in delay? 

Who is benefited by such delay? 

There is only one answer: The Idaho 
Power Co.—a company which has largely 
a monopoly of electricity supply in 
southern Idaho and which has fought 
fiercely any development of the Snake 
which it cannot control. 

I do not know whether Mr. Houston 
has any connection with or interest in 
the Idaho Power Co. But I do know that 
his arguments are always timed and di- 
rected to support the interests of those 
who want to monopolize regional re- 
sources to the detriment of the public 
interest. He has given deceptive testi- 
mony on Hells Canyon. He has prac- 
ticed the same type of deception in the 
past. And he has purported to do so 
with official blessing including the bless- 
ing of the Governor of Washington. 
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I believe the people of Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, and the rest of the country 
are entitled to know what is being said in 
their name before a committee of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that letters written 
by Dr. Raver and Mr. Dittmer, of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and a 
reply to Mr. Dittmer’s letter written by 
Mr. Houston be printed at this point in 
the REcorD: 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Olympia, January 29, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. DITTMER, 
Power Manager, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear BIL: I have received the carbon copy 
of your letter to My Hasket, vice president of 
the Thurston County PUD, indicating that 
60 percent line loss is utterly fantastic. I 
agree. In the words of O. B. Falls, of the 
General Electric Co., it is often necessary to 
“let’s get absurd” to bring out the true facts 
of a situation. 

Mr. S. B. Crary’s paper No. 50-135, delivered 
before the Pacific coast meeting of the AIEE 
in San Francisco last June, outlined a 
method of delivering power over high volt- 
age transmission line with series capacitors 
and shunt reactors whereby 400,000 kilowatts 
could be delivered over 600 miles with 0.08 
ohm per mile conductor with a loss of only 
12 percent. Taking power from the Colum- 
bia River into a load center in California 
is a 900-mile transmission. Of course, we 
don’t transmit power from one generating 
station to another. An equivalent loss for 
the 900 miles would be approximately 18 
percent. Such construction is a two-circuit 
line with substations located every 100 miles 
so as to increase the stabiliity under high 
load conditions in case of a circuit fault. 

Sol Schultz in his talk before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers revealed 
that this circuit was to be a fully compen- 
sated circuit. It is not reasonable to think 
that Bonneville would construct such a cir- 
cuit just for economy flow of power. It is 
not economical to do so. The total cost of 
this line both in terms of scarce materials 
and manpower is equivalent to six circuits 
from Chief Joseph over the Cascade Moun- 
tains into the load centers along the coast. 
As I pointed out the afternoon you were in 
Olympia, upstream storage appears to be the 
most economical method of eliminating an 
energy deficiency in the Pacific Northwest 
so that this area can take its part in a major 
war effort. 

The Federal Power Commission’s study 
which I referred to was in connection with 
the transmission of power from the North- 
west into California. It showed a 30-percent 
line loss in transmission from Maupin to 
Shasta. The Federal Power Commission’s 
report does not find that it is economical 
to transfer any power north from Califor- 
nia. The exact amount of line loss for any 
particular transfer north will be determined 
upon the amount of storage in the hydro 
plants west of the Cascades and the plant 
factor at which these hydro plants are Op- 
erating. If there is sufficient storage and 
these plants are shut down so that San 
Francisco steam power is transmitted di- 
rectly into the Pacific Northwest, losses will 
be relatively high. If there is a heavy trans- 
fer of power from the Northwest into Cali- 
fornia, the operation of steam in California 
may well result in a negative line loss. 

The statements in your letter of nominal 
losses indicates very clearly that the pro- 
posed line to California will be heavily loaded 
in transfer of power to California most of 
the time. This is to be expected because the 
cost of energy generated from the relatively 
smal] plants in the Sacramento and Colorado 
River Basins, according to the reports of 
the Department of the Interior, is approxi- 
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mately four times the cost of power from 
‘the larger plants on the main stem of the 
Columbia River 

If you will refer to the Bureau of Rece- 
lamation report dated March 1946, Map 56— 
D-556 shows 24 plants with a combined ca- 
pacity of 1,708,000 kilowatts installed capac- 
ity, or an average capacity of only 66,000 
kilowatts. It is easily understood why both 
plant investment and operating cost of a 
series of such small plants greatly exceeds 
the cost of our large hydroelectric develop- 
ments on the Columbia River. 

Yours very truly, 
HOLLAND 
Holland H. Houston. 

(Copy to: My Hasket, vice president, Thurs- 
ton County PUD, Olympia, Wash.; G. A. 
Smothers, manager, Grant County PUD, 
Ephrata, Wash.) 


JANUARY 24, 1951, 
Mr. My HASKET, 
Vice President, Thurston County PUD, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Dear ,Mr. HasKET: At the meeting yester- 
day in Olympia, Holland Houston stated, if 
I heard him correctly, that based on his ex- 
amination of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion repoft on the California Interconnec- 
tion the losses on transmission of steam- 
generated energy from California to the 
Northwest would be about 60 percent. 

In the interest of accuracy I think I ought 
to advise you that I checked with Mr. 
Schultz, our chief engineer, on my return 
and he advises me that our studies indicate 
that if the load to be served were located in 
the northeast Washington area, such losses 
would be negligible. If the ioad were lo- 
cated on the lower Columbia, losses would 
still be nominal. Anything like 60 percent 
is utterly fantastic. 

I am sending you this particularly for the 
use of the committee which is to report to 
your meeting in Seattle on February 3. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. A. DlmsMER, 
Power Manager. 


(Copy to: Mr. G. A. Smothers, manager, 
Grant County PUD,, Ephrata, Wash.; Mr. 
Holland Houston, engineer, public service 
commission, Olympia, Wash.) 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BONNEVILLE, POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Portland, Oreg., September 7, 1951. 
The Honorable ArtHur B. LANGLIE, 
Governor of Washington, 
Olympia, Wash. 

DEAR GOVERNOR LANGLIE: The staff of the 
Bonneville Power Administration has re- 
viewed in some detail a report by Holland 
H. Houston entitled “The Place of Steam- 
Electric Generating Stations in the Orderly 
Program of Electric Power Development in 
the Pacific Northwest.” This is the pub- 
lished version of the report which was pre- 
viously reviewed by my staff in its prelimi- 
nary form and to which I referred in my 
letter to you of May 25, 1950. 

While the final report contains some good 
information, it also contains a number of 
statements which are questionable, others 
with which we emphatically disagree, and 
still others which we believe are contrary 
to fact. It is our view that these factors 
are of sufficient importance to destroy the 
validity of substantially all of the conclu- 
sions in the report. In certain respects the 
report appears to be opinionated, particu- 
larly in the matter of attributing motives 
to the power agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Not all of these, however, affect the 
burden of the report and we are therefore 
commenting only on the items which seem 
to be important with respect to the conclu- 
sions Mr. Houston has drawn, These 
items are as follows: 
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1. The cost of steam generation 1s incor- 
rectly determined. 

2. The cost of hydroelectric generation is 
incorrectly computed. 

3. The cost of electric power transmission 
is incorrectly computed. 

4. Power costs suffer from use of incorrect 
interest rates, incorrect assumptions con- 
cerning taxes, over-estimation of operation 
and maintenance costs, failure to allocate 
joint costs to nonpower uses of multiple- 
Purpose projects and incorrect use of ac- 
counting practices prescribed by the Federal 
Power Commission for electric utilities. 

5. The rate of load growth is based upon 
a technique which has been shown to be 
worse than useless as applied to the North- 
west because the results of a previous appli- 
cation of the same techniques just a few 
years ago are almost fantastically at variance 
with actual loads today. 

6. Water potentials are underestimated. 

7. Water use for irrigation is overesti- 
mated. 

8. Power capability and load-factor fig- 
ures are incorrectly used. 

9. The report confuses the relation be- 
tween the Northwest Utilities Conference 
Committee and the Northwest power pool. 

10. The report assigns peaking operations 
to a storage project far removed from load 
centers, which would be an obviously un- 
economical plan of operation. 

11. The statement regarding reservoir rule 
curves is inadequate and misleading. 

12. The report states that Hungry Horse 
storaje is poor storage. This statement 
seems to result from a lack of understanding 
of the importance of watershed diversity. 

13. The report states that the Federal pro- 
gram was designed to supply power to large 
industries at 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. This 
statement has no basis of fact. 

I regret that urgency of other assignments 
has prevented earlier review of Mr. Houston's 
report. In the event you wish to discuss 
the report in detail with members of my 
staff, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL J. RAVER, 
Administrator, 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House adopted what became Public 
Law 50 of the Eighty-second Congress, 
which was the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, it included a section 
known as section 8 (a) and did so with 
a specific purpose in mind. 

It directed the Tariff Commission to 
accept from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture his decision regarding imports which 
come under the juvisdiction of the Tariff 
Commission, and his statement that a 
situation was urgent in connection with 
perishable commodities. 

I rise today to bring to the attention 
of the House a matter which has existed 
for a long time, and which I, myself, 
brought to the attention of the House in 
1947 and prior thereto. I have been 
familiar with this condition for more 
than 17 years. It is brought to a point 
of immediate interest by a recent deter- 
mination of the Secretary of Agriculture 
officially—actually by the present head 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations—that figs are not a perishable 
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commodity. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can that finding be justified. It 
seems to me that if we are to say an 
American commodity, which is a perish- 
able commodity—known to its producers 
as a perishable commodity, known to its 
purchasers as perishable, known to 
everyone as perishabie—and if that is 
to be decided otherwise by some person 
on the basis of the protection of imports, 
rather than on historic fact, that it is not 
perishable, then it seems to me that we 
as a Congress should look behind the 
decision and find out why such a deter- 
mination was made or how it could be 
made. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I turn the 
clock back 17 years to my first associa- 
tion with the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. I have heen familiar 
with the work of that organization for 
all these years. In 1935 and again in 
1937 I had use of desks in the offices 
of the agricultural attachés in Paris, 
in Berlin, and in Moscow. They were 
men who were devoting their lives to 
the work, which meant a familiarity with 
the agricultural situation in the countries 
to which they were assigned, which 
meant a personal acquaintance with the 
people in those countries who might give 
them information or help them in a 
spread of knowledge regarding American 
commodities, and it meant, further, the 
gathering of information upon which 
American agriculture based its programs 
for succeeding years. They were men 
so able that I recall in the case of one 
man assigned to Germany, the German 
Government used our figures in pref- 
erence to its own figures. Our expert 
in tree fruits had wide recognition. 

About this time it became apparent 
to some of the men in the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations that they 
were stymied by provisions of the For- 
eign Service Act. Let me describe why. 
They did not have the chance for pro- 
motion, and upon the chance for pro- 
motion depended the chance for higher 
salaries. There was a minor matter 
of recognition. They were not, it seemed, 
part of the Ambassador’s official fam- 
ily, so, perhaps, they were not treated 
as the other members of that for- 
eign-office family were treuted. They 
recognized a distinction between them- 
selves and the others, and they did not 
like it, which was a human character- 
istic. The net result was that through 
the efforts of several men whom I 
might name on the floor, but whom 
I do not want to name, they worked 
for inclusion in the Foreign Service and 
made themselves a part of the Ambassa- 
dor’s official staff. By doing that they 
transferred their fidelity from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the Department 
of State. 

Today, for the most part, these men 
who used to be devoted to the interests 
of commerce or to the interests of agri- 
culture, are devoted with few exceptions 
to the interests of the Department of 
State. I say that without hesitation 
and I say it with no fear whatever of suc- 
cessful contradiction. 

The result is, in my opinion, that the 
decision regarding figs which we re- 
ceived a few days ago from the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture is due to the fact 


that the policy of this section in the De- * 


partment of Agriculture is determined 
not by the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
by the Secretary of State. In the days 
of Les Wheeler we had the beginning of 
this situation. When he left to go into 
the State Department line of promotion 
and was sent to Mexico City, as these at- 
taches feel they must leave Agriculture 
or Commerce, in order to acquire in- 
creased rank, and therefor increased 
salary, as men leave these services where 
they need lifetime experience and go out 
as Under Secretaries, Ministers, and 
Consuls, Les Wheeler was followed by one 
of the most able men we have had, Mr. 
Stanley Andrews. Stanley Andrews has 
left temporarily. He is a friend of my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays], whom I see 
looking at me as I say this, and he will 
agree with me that he is one of the most 
able men we have had in this position. 
Yet he is still hampered by this State 
Department influence. Temporarily, I 
hope, he has been transferred tc take 
over the work of the point 4 program va- 
cated by the tragic death of Dr. Bennett. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I just wish 
to concur in what the gentleman has 
said. I am glad to have him make that 
reference, because Stanley Andrews is a 
distinguished American. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman will 
join me in hoping he comes back. The 
Situation today is that we have Mr 
Francis A. Flood as the acting head of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. He is obviously taking his opin- 
ions and his directions from the Secre- 
tary of State. He has apparently little 
concern about the immediate require- 
ments and problems of such agricultural 
commodities as figs. I am advised by 
the representatives of the fig industry 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, ap- 
parently on the advice of Mr. Flood, who 
acts as the Secretary’s adviser on for- 
eign-trade matters, refused an appoint- 
ment to the Washington representatives 
of the fig producers; and that he could 
not find the time to talk to the junior 
Senator from California, Senator NIxon, 
nor to the Representative from the dis- 
trict of my State which produces a great 
quantity of figs, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hunter]. The Secre- 
tary could, and did, however, find time 
to talk to the fig importers, and he did 
discuss with them the import situation 
and the application of section 8 (a). 

Mr. Speaker, next week there will 
come to this floor the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture. 
Back in 1847, which was in the first ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Drrx- 
SEN], the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], and myself, 
looking into this matter, came to the 
reluctant but firm conclusion that if this 
section of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was to be, in fact, a section of the 
Department of State, then it was ab- 
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surd for us to finance it and give it an 
appropriation as a section in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The subcom- 
mittee cut the OFAR appropriation, and 
this was approved by the full committee. 
When the bill came to the floor I offered 
an amendment, cutting this item still 
further, and it was agreed to by an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
the House. Thus taking a substantial 
amount of money from the appropria- 
tion for the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. I conclude, Mr. 
Speaker, that if we still have in the De- 
partment of Agriculture a section be- 
longing to the Department of State, 
whose head receives his instructions 
from the Department of State and his 
salary check from the Department of 
State, and not from the Department of 
Agriculture, then it is time that we, next 
week, again face this situation realis- 
tically and remove the money with 
which the Department of State section 
is paid in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I am sure this would meet with 
approval not only by the farmers of the 
United States, who are very much con- 
cerned about this, but by the business- 
men of the United States, who are 


equally concerned with an identical situ- 
ation in the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Speaker, will the 


Mr. HUNTER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, who I think is of- 
fering an amendment next week to try 
to clarify the situation as it refers to‘the 
jurisdiction, authority, and interpreta- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, over 
section 8 (a). 

Mr. HUNTER. That is correct. I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
California for his fine statement. I am 
confident the Members of the House will 
find his remarks both informative and 
helpful. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. 
man. 


I thank the gentle- 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to be entitled the 
“Federal Election Act of 1952.” 

The purpose of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
is to revise the Federal election laws, par- 
ticularly the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act and the Hatch Act. 

This year the people of the United 
States will elect a President. They will 
also elect the entire membership of this 
House and one-third of the Members of 
the other House. Itismy judgment that 
the coming campaign will be one of the 
most bitter campaigns in American his- 
tory. It is clear now that vast sums of 
money will be spent in the primaries and 
in the general election to elect and to 
defeat a large number of candidates for 
public office. I am equally sure that 
there will be charges and counter- 
charges on the vicious influence of money 
in national elections. It is time we 
found out how much money is spent and 
by whom, and it is time we put a stop 
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to the unwarranted abuse of political 
contributions. 

The American people today, Mr. Speak- 
er, are uneasy about the form and the 
substance of their Government. Charges 
of corruption, venality, and bribery have 
been carried so constantly in the press 
that the American people have good rea- 
son to doubt the honesty of public offi- 
cials. I do not think the mere fact that 
what corruption has been exposed to 
public views has been exposed by com- 
mittees of this House is sufficient answer 
to their unquiet. The proof of this pud- 
ding may have been found in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and in other 
agencies of the executive branch, but the 
suspicions, if left to fester, may, justly 
or unjustly, spread into the legislative 
branch. It is time, Mr. Speaker, to put 
our own house in order. 

It is for that reason that I offer at 
this time a carefully thought out and 
comprehensive substitute to revise the 
election laws of the United States. 

The revision which I offer is not one 
made on the spur of the moment. It 
is based on a careful study of existing 
election laws and on a first-hand official 
examination of election practices found 
in the congressional campaigns of 1950. 

As chairman of the House Campaigns 
Expenditures Committee, I made in Jan- 
uary 1951 a comprehensive report on the 
congressional elections of 1950 to this 
House pursuant to House Resolution 635 
of the Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion. That report contains a compre- 
hensive set of recommendations for the 
improvements of the election laws. 
These recommendations were the result 
not only of the committee’s experience in 
investigating the 1950 elections, but in 
a careful exhaustive review of all past 
election contests and of recommenda- 
tions for reform by other committees 
and by private political experts and stu- 
dents of political science who for many 
years have written extensively on the 
necessity for reform of our election 
laws. I believe this bill incorporates all 
of the generally accepted suggestions for 
reform. 

Although I made my report 15 months 
ago, it was not my intention to press for 
immediate remedial legislation during 
the first session. I was aware that the 
Senate Elections Subcommittee had 
scheduled extensive hearings on a num- 
ber of senatorial elections. I, therefore, 
thouzht it best to await the results of 
those hearings on the chance that cer- 
tain malpractices and abuses which had 
escaped the attention of my committee 
and its staff might be brought to light. 
During the past year I have carefully 
studied the Senate hearings and I have 
also had them examined by former mem- 
bers of the House committee staff now 
in private life who have continued their 
interest in the necessity for reform. It 
was our conclusion that only minor 
modifications in the proposed bill needed 
to be made as a result of the Senate 
investigations and that essentially our 
recommendations in the January 1951 
report had successfully borne the test 
of subsequent examination. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the bill which 
I offer is in substance bared on the rec- 
ommendations i made to this House more 
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than a year ago when my report was 
accepted by this House. 

It is my intention to ask for immediate 
hearings on this bill before the Commit- 
tee on Administration if that is the 
committee to which it should be re- 
ferred. I do not wish at this time to 
go into an extended explanation of the 
many provisions of the bill. It is suf- 
ficient at this time to call your attention 
to the more important changes con- 
templated: 

First. The most important change in 
mechanism that this bill provides is that 
there be created in the legislative branch 
an Office of Election Records. It will 
be under the direction of the Custodian 
of Election Records, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
without reference to political affiliations 
and solely on the ground of fitness to 
perform the duties of the office. He shall 
be pafd an annual compensation at the 
rate of $15,000 a year. The bill further 
provides that all candidates, both in the 
primaries and in the general election, 
must file with the Custodian systematic 
and full statements of contributions and 
expenditures. It also provides that any 
political committee receiving contribu- 
tions and making expenditures for any 
candidate for Federal office in either a 
primary or election shall file such reports. 
The Custodian of Election Records is 
charged with the duty of conducting a 
systematic examination and, if neces- 
sary, investigations of these statements 
to determine whether they reveal viola- 
tions of this act or any other act. And 
if such violations are found he must 
refer them to the Department of Justice, 
Civil Service Commission, or other appro- 
priate agency of the Congress. 

So much for the mechanics. 

In substance, the rest of the bill is de- 
signed to retain the good features of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act and the 
Hatch Act and to remove the unworkable 
provisions from those statutes which 
have caused the present-day hodgepodge 
of inconsistency and confusion so that 
no human being can with certainty make 
even a good estimate of the actual 
amount of money spent to influence elec- 
tions. 

I believe the Members of this House 
will find this revision and codification is 
realistic. It recognizes that substantial 
sums of money are and should be spent 
by political parties and candidates. This 
is as it should be under our form of gov- 
ernment if the issues at stake are to be 
made clear to the people. Everyone in 
this House knows that the present statu- 
tory ceilings on campaign expenditures 
are ridiculous because they are so ab- 
surdly low. If they were ever obeyed 
rather than evaded—and because of the 
manner in which the statutes are drawn 
they can be easily and simply and legally 
evaded—the American electorate would 
never be able to cast an intelligent vote 
or have any knowledge whatever of any 
of the candidates. 

And, more important, if a candidate 
does not have a good lawyer, these ab- 
surdly low ceilings are a continual and 
open invitation to criminal violation. 

After 2 years of study of this somewhat 
complex subject, it is my conviction that 
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the most promising way to avoid ex- 
cesses in elections is to create this Office 
of Election Records—which will thus as- 
sure for the first time in American his- 
tory the publication through the press to 
the people of the real facts and figures, 
Once this is done, American public opin- 
ion will then operate, I am sure, to pre- 
vent such excesses effectively. Today 
every informed person is aware that the 
so-called legal limitations and criminal 
sanctions of the past are useless. 

I should like to mention a few of the 
other major changes which this bill pro- 
vides: 

First. It redefines the word “election” 
to include primaries anc nominating 
conventions. If our purpose in general is 
to publicize—and to reform by publiciz- 
ing—the contributions and expenditures, 
it is absurd to ignore primaries and 
party conventions. My committee staff 
collected statistics in the 1950 elections 
which showed, for example, that more 
money was spent in the primaries than 
in the general election in more than 180 
of the 435 congressional districts. 
Throughout the country getting the 
nomination in many districts is tanta- 
mount to election. Surprisingly, at least 
to me, this is true not only in certain 
parts of the South but it is even more 
so in certain parts of the Midwest, the 
East, and the Far West. Although this 
has long been commonly regarded as a 
southern phenomenon, our statistics 
show that it is even more common in 
other parts of the country. 

Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in U. S. v. 
Classic (313 U. S. 299), there is no longer 
any constitutional question about the 
power of the Congress to legislate for 
primaries. 

Second. The phrase “political commit. 
tee” is defined to include all organiza- 
tions which seek to influence directly or 
indirectly the nomination or election of 
any candidate for Federal office. Today 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act can 
be easily evaded by any lawyer for a 
political committee. It is my view that 
the test of Federal power to make the 
rules for elections is simply the office 
itself on which influence, by way of con- 
tributions and expenditures, is brought 
to bear. If the office is a Federal office, 
Congress may legislate whether the po- 
litical committee operates intrastate or 
interstate and whether or not such a 
committee claims it is not really po- 
litical but is an educational or a non- 
political committee. If the American 
people are to have the facts on how 
political money is spent, the present 
huge loopholes must be eliminated. 

Third. I have already mentioned the 
absurdly low limitations upon contribu- 
tions and expenditures. Under the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act a candidate 
may spend up to $10,000 if a candidate 
for Senator or up to $2,500 if a candidate 
for the House. In certain districts he 
can spend an amount arrived at by 
multiplying by 3 cents the total number 
of votes cast at the last election, but 
in no event exceeding $25,000 if a can- 
didate for the Senate, or $5,000 if a can- 
didate for the House. These limitations 
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apply unless the laws of his State de- 
scribe a less amount. Almost without 
exception every State does. 

This formula was adopted 27 years 
ago when the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act was passed. Even then, the 
legislative history shows no real statis- 
tical examination of actual practice was 
undertaken to arrive at such figures. 
They were unrealistic even for that day 
and they are utterly ridiculous today 
when the dollar is only half the 1925 
value and when our population was 
much smaller than in 1952. 

Every man sitting in this House knows 
that it is impossible for a candidate to 
conduct a vigorous congressional or sen- 
atorial contest within these financial 
limitations. As a result, the practice has 
grown up all over the Nation of using 
local political committees of every kind 
to accept further contributions and pay 
other expenditures, We are all aware 
of the downtown veterans-for-Jones 
committee, business-and-professional- 
men-for-Jones committee, farmers-for- 
Jones committee, labor-for-Jones com- 
mittee, women-for-Jones committee, 
and, if necessary, even the children-un- 
der-eighteen-for-Jones committee which 
are designed solely to receive contribu- 
tions and to make expenditures legally 
and without regard to these unrealistic 
restrictions. Yet most such committees 
do not have to even report to the Con- 
gress, 

The only effective control over cam- 
paign financial excesses is through the 
operation of public opinion. If the fi- 
nancing picture is made as clear and 
simple as possible, American public 
opinion will swiftly take care of the can- 
didate who tries to buy his way into 
office. 

Fourth. As a supplement to reforming 
these local committees, the bill also pro- 
vides that the unrealistic limitation 
expenditures to $3,000,000 by the na- 
tional political committees should be 
removed. No national campaign can be 
conducted for any such sum when the 
American electorate is composed of more 
than 60,000,000 eligible voters spread 
over an area of 3,000,000 square miles. 
With restrictions on local committees, 
and no limitation on national commit- 
tees, many political contributions will 
be made directly to the latter. The only 
way to get responsible political finance 
is to put it in official party channels, 
to have it centralized in the national 
parties, 

Fifth. This bill also provides that 
political committees cannot receive con- 
tributions or make expenditures on be- 
half of any candidate without the writ- 
ten authorization of that candidate and 
without first notifying the Custodian of 
Election Records of the name and ad- 
dress of the committee, the name of its 
officers, and the candidate or candidates 
for whom the contributions and expend- 
itures are to be received and made. 
In short, the candidate must make the 
committee his official agent and be re- 
sponsible for its activities. 

There are, Mr. Speaker, many minor 
reforms included in this bill to which I 
will not now refer. There are also nu- 
merous instances in which language has 
kcen drafted to clarify the obvious am- 
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biguities of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and the Hatch Act. 

These are two fields of political ac- 
tivity which my bill does not cover but 
which will soon deserve the earnest con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

One is the present practice of radio 
and television stations charging double 
the commercial rate for. political 
speeches. In my opinion this is a prac- 
tice which is utterly unjustified. It gives 
a tremendous advantage to the big- 
money candidate, particularly with the 
coming of television. If this practice is 
allowed to go unchecked it will almost 
automatically reduce the role of candi- 
date to wealthy men or unscrupulous 
men since the average candidate and his 
backers will be utterly unable to finance 
appearances on such an effective vehicle 
as television is becoming. I intend soon 
to introduce another bill to reform this 
practice. Technically, such a bill should 
be an amendment to the Federal Com- 
munications Act under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and, therefore, I have not in- 
cluded such a provision in this omnibus 
reform bill. 

The other omission relates to scurri- 
lous literature. I think all of us are 
aware of the use of vile pamphlets in the 
senatorial campaigns of 1950. We have 
already been put on notice that it is to 
be a technique that may be used far 
more extensively in the coming elections 
of 1952. I think most of us have read the 
press accounts of the scurrilous litera- 
ture which appeared in the New Hamp- 
shire primaries. It is perhaps not known 
that such scurrilous pamphlets had also 
made their appearance in a number of 
campaigns for House seats in the 1950 
elections. Despite the obvious outrage 
to American principles of such literature, 
I have so far found it difficult to draft 
legislation which could cure the abuses 
but which would at the same time not 
burn down the house to kill the rats. 
It is my present view that, painful as 
the experience will probably be, we must 
await further experience with this kind 
of defamatory propaganda before this 
body can legislate intelligently. 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill is stripped 
of the technical language in which it is 
necessarily written since it is a compre- 
hensive reform of legislation long on the 
statute books, it reveals one single prin- 
ciple—the American people, if they are 
told the truth about the use of money 
in political campaigns, will punish at the 
polls those who rely on money to buy 
their way into public office. But they 
cannot be told the truth unless the Con- 
gress first provides a mechanism of exact 
reporting of campaign contributions and 
expenditures which can be made avail- 
able to the people. Until thisis done, the 
same ugly suspicions will be held, the 
same charges and countercharges about 
“buying” elections will be made and will 
be, :n part at least, believed. They will 
be particularly accepted today because 
of the issue in Washington of corruption 
at both high and low levels. 

As I said in the beginning, this body 
has made an enviable record of pointing 
out the corruption in other places. I 
say again it is time that we put our own 
house in order. 
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Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to my col- 
league from Oregon. 

Mr. NORBLAD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Montana on 
his fine speech and the study he has 
put in on this subject. I may say that 
in the State of Oregon we have had this 
type of political legislation on the books 
for many years applying to both pri- 
mary and general elections; not only 
the candidate, but all the committees 
must make a complete report which is 
made public of how much money they 
have received and they must file a re- 
ceipt for every expenditure made. It 
has worked very well there and I do not 
see why it should not work equally well 
at the national level. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to my distinguished friend the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Norsiap] that 
I wish to thank him for a great deal of 
the material that is included in this be- 
cause we did go to the Oregon statutes 
for a great deal of the material; and I 
want to say for the record that I am 
very appreciative of his helping me in 
that particular respect. 

Mr. NORBLAD. I may say that in all 
the years it has been in operation in 
Oregon we have never had a complaint 
from anybody in the State. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Sm1tTH of Mississippi in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FerNOs-ISERN and to include an 
address by Hon. Cecil Snyder, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania notwith- 
standing that it is estimated by the Pub- 
lic Printer to cost $280. 

Mr. Berry and to include an article on 
the foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. HunTER and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Bow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Sapiak in four instances and to 
include in each an article. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOsS. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. NorreE.ux and to include an article 
issued by the Arkansas Gazette of April 7. 

Mr. GATHINGS and to include two arti- 
cles written by himself. 

Mr. Rzep of New York (at the request 
of Mr. HALLecK) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JoNEs and to include 
an article appearing in the Charlotte 
Observer Tuesday, April 8, 1952, entitled 
“The Latest Russian Peace Gesture.” 
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Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas). 

Mr. Furcoto and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. RoosEVELT in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Van ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
SITTLER). 

Mr. CuHatHam (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD) notwithstanding it is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost $770. 

Mr. ENGLE in two instances in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL in two instances in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AANDAHL., 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 897. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thanos Mellos, Michel Mellos, and Hermine 
Fahnl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.997. An act for the relief of Paula Slucka 
(Slucki) and Ariel Slucki; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1139. An act making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the 
Government so as to effectuate the recom- 
mendations regarding regulatory agencies 
made by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

S.1914. An act to amend section 2151 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
sabotage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1953. An act for the relief of Midori 
Sugimoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1989. An act to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Washing- 
ton as Rufus Woods Lake; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

§.2089. An act for the relief of Debra 
Elaine Evans; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2145. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
placed persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2223. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Navy the Gov- 
ernment-owned magnesium foundry at 
Teterboro, N. J.; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

S. 2463. An act for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2521. An act to revive and reenact sec- 
tion 6 of the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 22, 1944; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2545. An act to amend section 1823 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, to permit the 
advance or payment of expenses of travel 
and subsistence to Federal officers or em- 
ployees by one agency and reimbursement by 
another agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2588. An act for the relief of Dulcie 
Steinhardt Sherlock; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2768. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Sheppard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ‘ 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 607. An act for the relief of Ronald 


ee; 

H.R.751. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Chong; 

H.R.978. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michi Masaoka; 

H.R.1158. An act for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto; 

H.R.1790. An act for the relief of Doro- 
thea Zirkelbach; 

H.R. 1815. An act for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida; 

H.R. 1819. An act for the relief of Hisamit- 
su Kodani; 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carla Mulligan; 

H.R. 2353. An act for the relief of Kazu- 
yoshi Mino and Yasuhiko Hino; 

H. R. 2403. An act for the relief of Leda 
Taft; 

H. R. 2404. An act for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming; 

H.R. 2634. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Eijima Phillips; 

H.R. 3995. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to transfer to the De- 
partment of the Navy certain land and im- 
provements at Pass Christian, Miss.; 

H. R. 4343. An act for the relief of Erika 
Bammes (Patricia Ann Cox); 

H. R. 4444. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon, containing 2 acres, more or less; 

H. R. 4691. An act for the relief of Naga- 
kubo (also known as Roy Mervin Nelson) ; 

H. R. 4774. An act for the relief of Elef- 
therios G. Kokolis; 

H. R. 4796. An act to retrocede to the State 
of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction 
over a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 

H. R. 4897. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to surrender and convey 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts cer- 
tain rights of access in and to Chelsea Street 
in the city of Boston, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 4965. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam 
Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of 
land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or 
less, situated at the naval ammunition and 
net depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; 

H.R. 5297. An act for the relief of John 
Michael Jurecek; 

H. R. 5322. An act for the relief of Kazumi 
Yamashito; 

H.R. 5369. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands located within, and 
in the vicinity of, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s primary monitoring sta- 
tion, Portland. Oreg.; 

H.R. 5460. An act for the relief of Hans 
Werner Brisco; 

H. R. 5551. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Kline; 

H.R. 5685. An act for the relief of Rumi 
Takemura; 

H. R. 5893. An’act to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans, under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; 

H.R. 5920. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Cibulski, also known as Belle Lee; 

H. R. 6026. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Yukio; 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization 
for certain projects for local flood protection 
in the Tennessee River Basin; 
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H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the State 
of Kentucky as Lake Cumberland; 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a 
National Day of Prayer; and 

H. J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory pro- 
visions until June 1, 1952. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 2157. An act for the relief of John L. 
Bauer, Ernest Bohna, and William E. Dollar; 
and 

S. 2447. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.), 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 208, the House adjourned until 12 
o’clock meridian on Tuesday, April 22, 
1952. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1333. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Ksenka Kuroczka, file No. A-1384806 
CR 36057, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1334. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of the orders 
of the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization granting the application for 
permanent residence filed by the subjects of 
such orders, pursuant to section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1335. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order cf 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
the United States, for shore-leave purposes 
only, of alien seamen found to be excludable 
as persons within one of the classes enu- 
merated in section 1 (2), pursuant to section 
6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1336. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
the United States, for shore-leave purposes 
only, of alien seamen found to be excludable 
as persons within one of the classes enu- 
merated in section 1 (2), pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1337. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, dated November 16, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
the United States of displaced persons who, 
upon arrival in possession of appropriate 
immigration visas, are found to be exclud- 
able as persons within the classes enumer- 
ated in section 1 (2), pursuant to section 
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6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1338. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Roberto Ramirez, file No. A-6865950 
T. CR 37594, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1339. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the state 
of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (H. Doc. No. 271); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 4632. A bill to ef- 
fect entry of a minor child adopted or to be 
adopted by United States citizens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1781). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4709. A bill for the relief of Baron Fred 
Alexander D’Osten-Sacken; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1782). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4762. A bill for the relief of 
Deborah Anita Hudson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 178"). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5087. A bill for the relief of 
Hoong Moy Lam; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1784). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5517. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Katharina Luise Trenye; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1785). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5543. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Elisabeth Rosalia Haste; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1786). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 5591. A bill for the 
relief of Sister Angelantonia Diana; without 
" amendment (Rept. No. 1787). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5659. A bill for the relief of 

frs. Hermine Lamb; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1788). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5661. A bill for the relief of Ayako 


Weki; with amendment (Rept. No. 1789). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 5755. A bill fo: the relief 
of Chong So Yong; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1790). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H.R. 5759. A bill for 
the relief of Chizuko Nakagami; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1791). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5957. A bill for the relief of 
Veronica Merita Ritson; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1792). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6023. A bill for the relief of 
Fred Augustus Snead, Jr.; without amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 1793). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H. R. 6025. A bill to 
effect entry of a minor child adopted by 
United States citizens; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1794). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6056. A bill for the relief of 
Rufin Manikowski; without, amendment 
(Rept. No. 1795). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

idiss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 6152. A bill for the 
relief of Lucille Hujima; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1796). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 6259. A bill to au- 
thorize the admission of Wong Ng Chin Chun 
to the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1797). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6278. A bill for the relief of Samuele 
Rossi (also known as Renato Rossi}; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1798). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 6381. A bill for the 
relief of Ayako Sukiura; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1799). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6446. A bill for the relief of 
Jeanne Marie Miura; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1800). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 6848. A bill for the 
relief of Sharon Elaine Frankovich; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1801). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7484. A bill to amend the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system to 
provide insured aged persons and their de- 
pendents, and survivors of deceased insured 
persons, with insurance against the cost of 
Lrospitalization; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7485. A bill to amend the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system to 
provide insured aged persons and their de- 
pendents, and survivors of deceased insured 
persons, with insurance against the cost of 
hospitalization; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. D’'EWART: 

H. R. 7486. A bill to provide for the return 
to the former owners of certain lands ac- 
quired in connection with the Fort Peck 


project of mineral interests in such lands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 7487. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act approved June 27, 1947 (61 Stat. 189); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. P 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7488. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


By Mr. MORRIS: 

H. R. 7489. A bill to facilitate the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over the affairs 
of Indian tribes and bands and individual 
Indians that were under the jurisdiction of 
the former Grand Ronde and Siletz Agencies, 
Oregon; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

H. R. 7490. A bill to facilitate the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over Indian 
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affairs in California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R. 7491. A bill to facilitate the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over Indian 
affairs in California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 7492. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to provide for the 
payment of monthly insurance benefits to 
widows of individuals who died before Janu- 
ary 1, 1940; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 7493. A bill to repeal section 2 of title 
1 of the Alien Registration Act of 1940; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H.R, 7494. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage the fur- 
ther development and growth of the educa- 
tional fine arts programs in State and land- 
grant and other accredited nonprofit colleges 
and universities and in other nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 7495. A bill to amend section 302 of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1949 so as to 
increase the authorization for appropriations 
for carrying out the program for the renova- 
tion and improvement of federally owned 
buildings outside the District of Columbia 
from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 7496. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1946, providing for the establishment 
of a modern, adequate, and efficient hospital 
center in the District of Columbia, as 
amended, so as to extend to June 30, 1957, 
the period for authorization for appropria- 
tions for carrying out the purposes of the 
act as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


TA 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 


H.R. 7497. A bill for the relief of Rifat 


Ahmet Parug; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. DOLLINGER: 
H. R. 7498. A bill for the relief of George 
R. Badley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SADLAK: 
H. R. 7499. A bill for the relief of Jose Cor- 


reia Dos Santos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 7500. A bill for the relief of William 
F. Thomas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H.R. 7501. A bill for the relief of Gary 

Matthew Stevens (Kazuo Omiya); to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Aprit 14, 1952 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
UNITED STaTEes SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1952. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JoHN C. STENNIs, a Senator 
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from the State of Mississippi, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLarR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STENNIS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECESS TO WEDNESDAY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the order of Thursday last, 
the Senate will stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Wednesday next. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 30 sec- 
onds p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

Immediately following the recess, Mr, 
STENNIs said: I venture to make a state- 
ment for the benefit of our guests in the 
galleries, and speaking not as Acting 
President pro tempore of the Senate be- 
cause the Senate is already in recess. 


It was necessary that there be a ses- 
sion of the Senate today because the 
Constitution provides that neither House 
may adjourn for more than 3 days with- 
out the consent of the other House. 

In order to provide for the so-called 
Easter recess, which would extend for 
more than 3 days, a unanimous-consent 
agreement was entered into last Thurs- 
day that there would be a technical ses- 
sion of the Senate today, but that no 
business whatsoever would be transacted, 
and the Senate would immediately recess 
until next Wednesday. That is the pro- 
cedure you have just witnessed. 

We appreciate*your presence, even for 
this brief session, and hope that you will 
visit the Senate again, 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, Aprit 16, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 14, 
1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the afterglow of 


Easter, sharing the Risen Life, may our 
words and deeds proclaim our creed that 
life is stronger than death; that love is 
stronger than hate; that truth is strong- 
er than error; and that always behind 
death's husks tremble the seeds of birth. 
In all the contradictions and confusions 
of these days, help us to hold that faith, 
and to hold fast, in the sure confidence 
that the ‘third day” comes. 


“O God, we pray for this great land of 
ours, 
Founded by men who put their trust 
in Thee. 
Help us again to find the mighty 
powers 
Of truth and faith and hope to set 
us free. 
Inspire our leaders, give us grace to 
find 
The people who can steer the ship 
of state 
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In troubled waters, men who are not 
blind 
Through pettiness, self-interest, or 
hate. 
And may we pledge, as statesmen long 
ago, 
Our sacred honor, lives, and for- 
tunes, too, 
To make our country free—for well we 
krow 
That freedom only comes through 
serving Thee.” 


We ask it in the name of the living 
Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 
10, and Monday, April 14, 1952, was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 


lution: 


On April 9, 1952: 

S. 1415. An act to amend sections 6 and 7 
of the War Claims Act of 1948; 

S. 1669. An act to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to pay- 
ments for the benefit of persons under legal 
disability; 

S. 2085. An act to further amend section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to underwriting and dealing in 
securities issued by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives; 

S. 2266. An act to authorize and validate 
payments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy within the period of March 
17, 1947, to July 1, 1948; 

S. 2549. \n act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
quota immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders; 

S. 2677. An act to restore to 70 pounds and 
100 inches in girth and length combined the 
maximum weight and size limitations for 
appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind, 
sent through the mails; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to permit 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
to make commitments to purchase certain 
mortgages. 

On April 10, 1952: 

§.590. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Garber; 

S. 715. An act for the relief of Ana Cobo 
Alonso; 

S.985. An act for the relief of Agnes An- 
derson; 

S. 1052. An act for the relief of Maria Rhee; 

8. 1604. An act for the relief of Truman W. 
McCullough; 

S. 1668. An act for the relief of Pansy E. 
Pendergrass; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw; 

S.2113. An act for the relief of Martha 
Brak Foxwell; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Britt-Marie 
Eriksson and others; and 

S. 2440. An act for the relief of Hanne 
Lore Hart, 
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On April 11, 1952: 
S.554. An act for the relief of Boutros 
Mouallem; 
S.588. An act for the relief of Juan 
Sustarsic; 
S.931. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Kenji Tachibana; 


S.970. An act for the relief of Esther V. 
Worley; 


S. 1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 
Simha; 


S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; 


S. 1428. An act for the relief of John 
Tzanavaris; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; 

S. 1469. An act for the relief of Julie Bet- 
telheim and Evelyn Lang Hirsch; 

S. 1682. An act for the relief of Daniel J. 
Crowley; 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E. 
Smith; 

S. 1998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., executors 
of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, deceased; 

S.2100. An act for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter; and 


S. 2150. An act for the relief of Joachim 
Nemitz. 


On April 14, 1952: 

S.430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; and 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux. 

On April 15, 1952: 

S. 1368. An act to amend subsection (a) 
of section 1107 of the District of Columbia 
Code of 1901, as amended by section 2 of the 
act of December 20, 1944 (D. C. Code, sec. 
15-403 (a), and to amend section 467 of the 
District of Columbia Code of 1901 (D. C. 
Code, sec. 16-323); and 

S. 2157. An act for the relief of John L. 
Bauer, Ernest Bohna, and William E. Dollar, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

On request of Mr. H1tu, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. MAYBANK was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Brinces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MILLIKIN was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today, tomorrow, and Fri- 
day. 

On request of Mr. BrincEs, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MuNpDT was ex- 
cused from attendance on the session of 
the Senate today, because of a trip to 
investigate flood damage in the Missouri 
River Valley. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


On request of Mr. Ives, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on La- 
bor-Management relations of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare was 
authorized to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to hold a hearing this afternoon at 
2:30 o’clock p. m. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators may make 
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insertions in the Recorp and transact 
other routine business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DIS= 

TRICT oF Cotumsia (S. Doc. No. 119) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, involving an in- 
crease of $86,000 for the District of Colum- 
bia, in the form of an amendment to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1953 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ReEporT OF EoarD OF TRUSTEES OF FEDERAL 
OLp-AGE AND SuRvivors INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND 
A letter signed by the Secretary of the 

Treasury, as Managing Trustee of the Fed- 

eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 

Fund, the Secretary of Labor, and the Fed- 

eral Security Administrator, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report of the board of 

trustees of the fund, dated March 1, 1952 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Finance, and ordered to be printed 

with an illustration. 


CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS BY DISBURSING OFFICERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of December 23, 
1944, authorizing certain transactions by dis- 
bursing officers of the United States, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF ST. 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN, V. I. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, Virgin 
Islands (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


Laws ENACTED By First GUAM LEGISLATURE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the First Guam 
Legislature (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a copy of an order 
of the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
the United States, for shore leave purposes 
only, of certain alien seamen (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Two letters from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of orders of the Acting Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, dated October 
20, 1950, authorizing the temporary admis- 
sion into the United States, for shore leave 
purposes only, of certain alien seamen (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
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of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien and the reasons for order- 
ing such suspension (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT REsI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
orders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien, and the reason for granting such ap- 
plications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN DISPLACED PERSONS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of the 
order of the Acting Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, dated November 
16, 1950, authorizing the temporary admis- 
sion into the United States of certain Dis- 
placed Persons (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders entered granting temporary admission 
into the United States of certain aliens, pur- 
suant to the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Jesus Pelayo-Lopez or 
Juan Garcia-Loera from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation had been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on March 
17, 1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Two letters from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, withdrawing the names of Ksenka 
Kuroczka and Roberto Ramirez from reports 
relating to aliens whose deportation had been 
suspended, transmitted to the Senate on 
September 14, 1951, and January 15, 1952, 
respectively; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


AvupIT REPORT ON FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting pursuant to law, an audit 
report on the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Defense Plants Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the operations 
of the Administration, dated April 15, 1952 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGAE 
ASSOCIATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, for the 6 
months ended December 31, 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


District OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL CFNTER AND 
RENOVATION OF FEDERALLY OWNED BUILD- 
INGS OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, transmitting two 

drafts of proposed legislation (1) to amend 

the act of August 7, 1946, providing for the 
enlistment of a modern, adequate, and effi- 
cient hospital center in the District of Co- 
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lumbia, as amended, so as to extend to June 
80, 1957, the period for authorization for 
appropriations for carrying out the purposes 
of the act as amended, and (2) to amend 
section 302 of the Public Buildings Act of 
1949, so as to increase the authorization for 
appropriations for carrying out the program 
for the renovation and improvement of Fed- 
erally owned buildings outside the District 
of Columbia from $30,000,000 to $60,000,0000 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF MOTOR CARRIER CLAIMS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Motor Car- 
rier Claims Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Commission 
for the period April 12, 195*, to date, April 
11, 1952 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


R-B FREIGHT LINEs, INC., v. THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chairman of the Motor 
Carrier Claims Commission, Kansas City, Ma, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Commission on the claim of R-B Freight 
Lines, Inc. v. The United States (with an ace 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1332 or TITLE 28 oF 

UNITED STATES CODE RELATING TO JURISDIC= 

TION OF DISTRICT COURTS OF UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Cffice of the United States Courts, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 1332 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to jurisdiction of district 
courts of the United States (with an accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


WILLIAM R. JACKSON, ADMINISTRATOR OF ES- 
TATE OF W. C. JACKSON, DECEASED, Vv. THE 
UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Cierk, United States 

Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., trans- 

mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 137, 

Eighty-first Congress, a special findings of 

fact, conclusion of law, and opinion of the 

Court of Claims in the case of William R. 

Jackson, Administrator of the Estate of W.C. 

Jackson, Deceased, v. The United States, 

Yo. 1789, congressional (with an accom- 

panying paper); to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial relating to prohibiting the 
furnishing of intoxicating liquor to In- 
dians 

“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“1. Federal laws prohibiting the furnish- 

ing of intoxicating liquor to American In- 

dians are an outright racial discrimination 
against Indians as a racial group. 

“2. They cause Indians to obtain liquor il- 
legally from bootleggers instead of legally 
from legitimate sources as other Americans 
do. 

“3. They promote disrespect for law and 
result in lawlessness. 

“4. They foster in Indians a deep feeling 
of inferiority and injustice, thus tending to 
retard Indians from integrating into sur- 
rounding communities. 

“5. They cannot be enforced effectively 
because of the unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward them of courts and law-enforcement 
agencies. 

“6. They were originally enacted for the 
purpose of stopping the exploitation of In- 
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dians by unscrupulous traders who traded 
liquor to Indians for valuable furs and 
other articles of Indian arts and crafts, a 
purpose long since accomplished. 

“Wherefore, your memorialist, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, urgently re- 
quests: 

“1. That the Congress repeal all remain- 
ing laws prohibiting the furnishing of in- 
toxicating liquor to Indians, and particularly 
sections 1154 and 1156, 18 United States Code. 

“2. That the consent of the United States 
be given to the repeal of the third and 
eleventh paragraphs of article XX of the 
Constitution of Arizona, if the people of 
Arizona should duly adopt a constitutional 
amendment repealing the aforesaid para- 
graphs. 

“Adopted by the senate February 25, 1952, 

“Adopted by the house March 18, 1952. 

“Approved by the Governor, March 24, 
1952.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 5 


“Memorial relating to national cemeteries, 
and requesting favorable action on Senate 
bill 2621 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Senate bill 2621, introduced in the United 
States Senate by Hon. ErNEsT W. MCFARLAND, 
Senator from Arizona, provides for the estab- 
lishment of one or more national cemeteries 
in the State of Arizona. 

“Because of climatic conditions highly 
beneficial to persons afflicted with certain 
serious and often fatal ailments, Arizona 
has attracted to its borders many thousands 
of war veterans. 

“Due to this migration from all parts of 
the Nation of veterans desirous of receiving 
the benefits of these unusually favorable 
conditions, the veteran population of Ari- 
zona is probably greater proportionally than 
that of any other State, and is steadily in- 
creasing. 

“In addition to the maintenance of sev- 
eral veterans’ hospitals in the State there are 
a number of military and naval installations. 

“For the reasons given it is obvious that 
the need for national cemeteries in Arizona 
is both real and urgent. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
prays: 

“1, That the Congress enact Senate bill 
2621. 

“Passed the house March 21, 1952.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 
“Resolutions memorializing Congress rela- 

tive to the investigation of the Katyn 

Forest massacre, so-called 

“Whereas there is now under congressional 
investigation certain events involving the 
mass murder of thousands of Polish prison- 
ers of war in Katyn Forest, near Smolensk 
in Russia, during the year 1940; and 

“Whereas it is of vital interest to the 
entire civilized world that the facts of these 
mass killings be verified and the responsi- 
bility therefor be definitely established; and 

“Whereas there have been conflicting 
charges and counter charges by two nations 
involved in World War II relative to the 
responsibility for this crime against Poland; 
and 

“Whereas evidence has been introduced 
during the present investigation that certain 
intelligence reports relating to the Katyn 
Forest killings were withheld by high mili- 
tary officials from the American public dur- 
ing World War II and the postwar years: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts looks with great concern upon 
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disclosures made by this investigation and 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to press the investigation to the full- 
est extent possible in order that the respon- 
sibility of all countries and persons involved 
will be definitely established and the truth 
about the Katyn Forest massacre be deter- 
mined; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
“In senate, adopted, March 25, 1952. 
“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 
“In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, March 31, 1952. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk.” 


. Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution relative to the reopening of 
Birmingham General Hospital 

“Whereas many of the residents of the 
city of Los Angeles and surrounding cities 
and communities have been inducted into 
the Armed Forces, and the personnel of the 
Fortieth Bivision, a California National 
Guard unit recently federalized, was re- 
cruited from the same area, and casualties 
from the Korean campaign are now reaching 
the mainland in increasing numbers; and 

“Whereas there is a critical and desperate 
need in and around the city of Los Angeles 
for medical facilities available to servicemen 
and their families, and the closest available 
facilities are now at Fort MacArthur and 
Camp Pendleton; and 

“Whereas from the standpoint of practical 
economy it is logical that Birmingham Gen- 
eral Hospital can be reopened at a minimum 
cost to the Government, when compared with 
the cost and time required to provide new 
buildings; and 

“Whereas recent surveys by Federal and 
local authorities indicate an estimated life 
for the buildings at Birmingham General 
Hospital of from 10 to 25 years and the site 
of Birmingham General Hospital at Van 
Nuys, Calif., was selected by the Army on 
account of its agreeable climate, accessibility 
to rail facilities and centers of supplies, and 
the surrounding comprehensive highway 
system; and 

“Whereas the same favorable conditions 
still exist and have been enhanced in recent 
years by developments such as the enlarge- 
ment of the Van Nuys Airport to accommo- 
date airplanes of the Constellation type; and 

“Whereas the growth of the area surround- 
ing Birmingham General Hospital will afford 
adequate housing and transportation for the 
members of the staff of the hospital, if it is 
reopened, as well as for the families of pa- 
tients wishing to reside near the hospital: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Secretary of Defense 
to reopen the facility known as Birmingham 
General Hospital at Van Nuys, Calif., in order 
to provide adequate and convenient hospital- 
ization to servicemen and their families in 
southern California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, to the 
Secretary of Defense, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 
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“Assembly Joint Resolution 7 


“Joint resolution relative to the issuance of 
&@ medal for service in the American Expe- 
ditionary Force in Siberia 


“Whereas the California Constitution, as 
well as the constitutions and laws of other 
States, contains a provision exempting a lim- 
ited amount of the property of veterans 
from property taxation; and 

“Whereas this exemption extends only to 
veterans who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in time of war or in time 
of peace in a campaign or expedition for 
service in which a medal has been issued by 
the Congress of the United States; and 

“Whereas the members of the American 
Expeditionary Force in Siberia, serving from 
November 12, 1918, to April 20, 1920, do not 
receive such tax exemptions due to the fact 
that Congress has never specifically author- 
ized the issuance of a medal for the Siberian 
occupation; and 

“Whereas the forces of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in Siberia received many 
casualties and ably served their country dur- 
ing this campaign: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the issuance of 
@ medal for service with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in Siberia from November 
12, 1918, to April 20, 1920; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 1 


“Joint resolution relative to the need for 
materials for construction of additional 
school and college buildings in California 


“Whereas the population of the State of 
California has increased by almost 4,000,000 
during the past 10 years; and 

“Whereas the colleges of California are so 
overcrowded that the youth of this State are 
being deprived of an opportunity to secure 
technical and professional training to fit 
them to cope with the demands of modern 
life and industry or to successfully serve the 
military and naval establishments of our 
country in a time of rapidly growing military 
science; and 

“Whereas private nontax-supported higher 
educational institutions in this State have 
been unable to adequately expand their lim- 
ited facilities to meet an unprecedented pop- 
ulation increase and a correspondingly great 
increase in the number of persons seeking 
an education at the college and university 
level because of the difficulties created by 
the present inflationary cycle and by the mil- 
itary demands of this Nation and its allies; 
and 

“Whereas $6,000,000 has been made avail- 
able for the construction of the Riverside 
Branch of the University of California but 
bidders on contracts cannot be obtained un- 
til allocations of materials are made: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the National Production 
Authority to immediately allocate the needed 
material for the construction of the River- 
side Branch of the University of California 
to serve a growing surrounding population 
of a million people now without any State- 
supported university or college level institu- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
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resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
National Production Authority.” 


Four joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution relative to social-security 
coverage of public employees 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
amended the Social Security Act in 1950 to 
permit coverage of public employees under 
the old-age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions thereof; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of California in 
October 1950 adopted the necessary State 
legislation to permit local public agencies 
and their employees to take advantage of 
such extended coverage; and 

“Whereas public employees of any local 
government already under any form or type 
of pension or retirement system are pre- 
cluded by Federal law from coverage under 
the Social Security Act of 1950; and 

“Whereas it would benefit both public em- 
ployers and public employees to eliminate 
this obvious and unfair discrimination be- 
tween public and private employees, and to 
permit existing retirement systems to be sup- 
plemented by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to amend the old-age and survivors 
insurance provision of the Social Security 
Act to permit the integration of existing pub- 
lic retirement systems with social security, 
to eliminate the present discrimination 


against yublic employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 


States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to the use of money 
collected by Federal gasoline, Diesel fuel, 
and lubricating oil taxes 


“Whereas the Federal Government imposes 
a 6-cent-a-gallon tax on lubricating oil and 
a 2-cent-a-gallon tax on gasoline and Diesel 
fuel sold by the producer or importer there- 
of; and 

“Whereas the ultimate burden of paying 
such taxes is on those who operate motor 
vehicles over the Nation’s highways and who 
use lubricating oil to lubricate machinery; 
and 

“Whereas it is only just and equitable that 
the revenue derived from such taxes be used 
primarily for the benefit of those who make 
them possible: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Federal gasoline, Diesel 
fuel, and lubricating oil tax acts so that all 
revenues collected thereunder shall be used 
solely for the construction, improvement, re- 
pair, and maintenance of highways through- 
out the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 
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“Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution relative to the imposition 
of duties on the importation of tuna fish 


“Whereas domestic tuna fishing is an in- 
dustry of great importance to the economic 
and general welfare of the United States 
and of the State of California; and 

“Whereas imports of fresh tuna fish, frozen 
tuna fish, and tuna fish in brine are enter- 
ing at a rate sufficient to constitute an im- 
mediate and serious threat to domestic fish- 
ermen; and 

“Whereas under existing law such tuna 
fish is on the free list and the duty-free 
status is not bound in any trade agreement; 
and 

“Whereas there appears to be no authority 
under existing law by which this threat of 
injustice can be met; and 

“Whereas in order to afford an adequate 
opportunity for the extensive study required 
for a proper investigation of the effect of 
imports of such tuna fish, in the absence of 
an appropriate duty, on the domestic tuna 
industry, and to permit an analysis of the 
long-range position of the domestic tuna 
industry, it is believed by the Legislature of 
the State of California that legislation to 
provide a moderate degree of immediate pro- 
tection against imports of fresh and frozen 
tuna, and tuna in brine should be enacted; 
and 

“Whereas it is further believed by the Leg- 
islature of the State of California that the 
enactment of H. R. 5693, with an amendment 
to include tuna in brine, would provide an 
adequate, but not excessive, level of tempo- 
rary protection for the domestic tuna fish- 
ing industry without impairing the present 
protection of domestic canners of tuna: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact H. R. 5693, now before 
the Congress, so as to impose a temporary 
tariff of 3 cents per pound on fresh and 
frozen tuna, and an equivalent duty on tuna 
canned in brine; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to the chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in. the 
Congress of the United States.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to the need for 
congressional action to restore the taxing 
power of the States 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has provided statutory exemption 
from state taxation of ‘activities’ of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (60 Stat. 765, 42 
U. S. C. sec. 1809 b); and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently held that the 
activities of a private contractor perform- 
ing services for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission come within the meaning of ac- 
tivities of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the purpose of tax immunity (Carson v. 
Roane-Anderson Co. and Carson v. Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation (96 Law Ed. Adv. 
Sheet 198), decided January 7, 1952); and 

“Whereas the published congressional 
hearings on the bills which matured into 
the Atomic Energy Act furnish no indica- 
tion that the Congress intended to provide 
for such an all-inclusive exemption from 
the normal incidence of state and local 
taxation as indicated by the above decision; 
and 

“Whereas it has not been the policy of 
the United States to extend immunity from 
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state taxation to the vendors of rrivate con- 
tractors with governmental agencies or to 
such contractors but, on the contrary, the 
Congress has repeatedly rejected any and 
all such suggestions; and 

“Whereas by the interpretation placed 
upon the Atomic Energy Act, the court has 
extended the scope of intergovernmental 
tax immunity far beyond that heretofore 
permitted; and 

“Whereas this results in a serious inter- 
ference with state and local tax powers and 
strikes directly at the rights of the states 
to support the essentials of government by 
nondiscriminatory taxation; and 

“Whereas it is apparent that the section 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 upon which 
this decision was based should be amended 
so that independent contractors with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and their ven- 
dors are subject to the same state and local 
taxes as are other Federal contractors: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act so as to eliminate therefrom any lan- 
guage which may be interpreted as providing 
for the extension of tax exemption to private 
contractors with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or to the vendors of such con- 
tractors, contrary to the well-established 
principles of intergovernmental relations 
which have assured to the States and their 
political subdivisions full power to impose 
nondiscriminatory taxation upon private 
persons who deal with the Government; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to the Fallbrook 
water case 


“Whereas a decisive moment has arrived 
in the struggle of citizens of California 
against unwarranted Federal encroachment 
upon individual and State rights in the 
Fallbrook water-seizure case; and 

“Whereas the State of California is vitally 
interested in preventing the seizure of indi- 
vidual and State rights by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas more than 3,200 individual cit- 
izens of the Santa Margarita River watershed 
already have been served with complaints by 
the Office of United States Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath, and there is a promise 
by the Attorney General to serve approxi- 
mately 14,000 defendants altogether; and 

“Whereas there is no practical reason or 
necessity for causing the enormous expendi- 
tures of public and private funds in this 
costly lawsuit and the resultant staggering 
waste of man-hours involved in the entire 
procedure; and 

“Whereas the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral is suing churches, schools, cemeteries, 
fraternal lodges, and even fellow Federal 
Officials, without any regard for their water 
holdings, rights, or sensibilities; and 

“Whereas the attempt is being made by the 
United States Attorney General to seize, 
without compensation, the water rights of 
these citizens in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and 

“Whereas the attempted seizure is based 
upon a doctrine of ‘paramount’ Federal rights 
and alleged Federal ‘exclusive jurisdiction’ 
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in regard to water rights in military estab- 
lishments; and 

“Whereas such doctrines of ‘paramount’ 
rights and ‘exclusive jurisdiction’ are con- 
trary to American principles and all the 
recognized State and Federal laws; and 

“Whereas the State of California already 
has suffered grievously at the hands of Fed- 
eral officials who, under the dubious doctrine 
of ‘paramount’ rights, have wrested the sub- 
merged coastal lands of California from this 
State; and 

“Whereas any extension of this doctrine as 
now represented in the Fallbrook case to the 
inland waters of the State of California will 
cause great additional injury both to indi- 
viduals and the State; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government, if it is 
sincere in obtaining an adequate water sup- 
ply for Marine Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, 
as it alleges in its suit, can be assured of 
such a supply merely by application to the 
metropolitan water district at the same rea- 
sonable rates available to other users; and 

“Whereas such a procedure of the use of 
Colorado River water via the second unit of 
the San Diego aqueduct would remove the 
necessity for the pending gigantic and waste- 
ful suit: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature deplores the pending Federal suit 
to seize water rights in California under a 
specious guise of ‘national defense,’ which 
doctrine, if carried. on under a precedent 
established here, would jeopardize all pri- 
vate property rights in the United States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Attorney General of 
the United States is urged to dismiss the 
suit at once; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States is urged 
to take advantage of the opportunity to ob- 
tain Colorado River water via the aqueduct 
for Camp Pendleton; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress is urged to enact, 
at the earliest possible date, House Resolu- 
tion 5368, which would confirm an agreed. 
apportionment of the waters of the Santa 
Margarita River between local citizens and 
the military establishments of the United 
States and would forbid future suits of this 
nature by the Federal Government in de- 
fiance of State law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress is urged to enact, 
at the earliest possible date, legislation to 
compel all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to recognize State laws pertaining to 
water rights and to preclude any such agency 
from claiming any right which is not recog- 
nized by State law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Governor 
and the attorney general of the State of 
California.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 11 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress, the Department of Defense, the 
Department of the Interior, and the De- 
partment of the Navy to give careful con- 
sideration to the interests of national 
defense and the inhabitants and mining 
industry of Inyo County before authoriza- 
tion is given for the withdrawal of land 
in Saline Valley in Inyo County from the 
public domain for acquisition and use 
thereof for an aerial gunnery range 


“Whereas representatives of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Naval Districts have completed 
a preliminary investigation as to the feasi- 
bility of the use of a portion of Saline Valley 
in Inyo County for an air to air gunnery 
range to be used in connection with the 
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training of Marine Corps pilots at the perma- 
nent Navy air base at Mojave, Calif.; and 

“Whereas it has been determined by said 
representatives that this location is suitable 
for an aerial gunnery range and that the 
establishment of such a range at this loca- 
tion is justified; and 

“Whereas the determination and justifica- 
tion of the representatives of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Naval Districts will be sent 
through appropriate channels to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Department of the Interior in 
Washington, D. C., for approval of the pro~«- 
posed withdrawal of land from the public 
domain for such purpose, and necessary leg- 
islation for such purpose will be sought in 
the Congress of the United States; and 

“Whereas it is felt by the Legislature of 
the State of California that the use of the 
proposed area by the Navy would be extreme- 
ly detrimental to national defense efforts due 
to the resulting curtailment of production 
of minerals in this area which are vitally 
important to the national defense effort; and 

“Whereas within the proposed area there 
are currently being developed rich deposits 
of such minerals, including tale (including 
steatite talc, which is used in the manufac- 
ture of high frequency insulators for elec- 
tronic equipment of all kinds, and of which 
this area.is a major source), asbestos, lead, 
zinc, tungsten, and managnese; and 

“Whereas other extremely rich deposits of 
such minerals are currently being developed 
in areas not included in the proposed aerial 
gunnery range but to which the only access 
is a county road running through the pro- 
posed range, so that the development of these 
deposits will also, of necessity, come to an 
end; and 

“Whereas many of the above-mentioned 
minerals are currently on the critical list of 
raw materials essential for national defense 
production; and 

“Whereas the United States Geological Sur- 
vey has expended approximately one hun- 
dred fifty thousand dollars ($150,000) upon 
a geological survey of a portion of the Saline 
Valley area, it being regarded by the United 
States Geological Survey as a potential store- 
house of strategic and critical materials; and 

“Whereas in addition to the critical blow 
that would be dealt to the national defense 
production program, the acquisition and use 
of the proposed portion of Saline Valley 
would, to a great extent, wipe out substan- 
tial investments made by various mining 
interests in this region; and 

“Whereas such acquisition and use would 
further impoverish the county of Inyo, 
where already approximately 96 percent of 
the area in the county is not subject to 
taxation by the county, by taking more land 
off the tax rolls; and 

“Whereas such acquisition and use would, 
in addition, have a serious effect upon the 
economy of Inyo County, by increasing un- 
employment and decreasing the spending 
power of its inhabitants: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California strongly 
disapproves of further withdrawals of lands 
from the public domain unless such action 
is absolutely necessary for valid Federal pur- 
poses; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Department 
of the Navy be respectively memorialized to 
give careful consideration to the factors 
pointed out in this resolution before author- 
ization is given for withdrawal of the pro- 
posed land in Saline Valley in Inyo County 
from the public domain for acquisition and 
use thereof for an aerial gunnery range; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
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lution to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Commander, Naval Air 
Base, Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Siate of California; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 15 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to sus- 
pend the importation of ladino clover seed 


“Whereas the area having the largest pro- 
duction of ladino clover seed in the world 
is located in the State of California, to wit, 
the area near the city of Orland in Glenn 
County; and 

“Whereas nearly 2,000,000 pounds of this 
seed were imported into this country from 
one foreign nation alone during the past 
year, while at the same time domestic sur- 
pluses were being created; and 

“Whereas the domestic production of 
ladino clover seed is more than sufficient 
to meet the entire domestic demand for such 
seed, and the continued importation of this 
seed from abroad has already adversely af- 
fected the domestic industry which finds it 
difficult to compete with foreign seeds pro- 
duced by cheap labor and benefiting from 
low transportation rates: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to suspend 
further imports of ladino clover seed until 
such time as domestic surpluses are used up; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk ot the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
Uuited States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to petitioning Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of considering an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
taxes on vehicles and vehicle fuels 


“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That this 
legislature respectiully petitions the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States as 
follows, to wit: 


“ *ARTICLE — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. From and after the effective 
date of this article, all moneys collected from 
any taxes now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States upon motor vehicles or the 
operation thereof, and upon the manufac- 
ture, sale, distribution, or use of motor-ve- 
hicle fuels, supplies, and equipment, for use 
in motor vehicles upon public highways over 
and above the cost of collection, and any 
refunds authorized by law, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Congress to the several States 
ari shall be used by the States exclusively 
for the construction and maintenance of 
highways in the manner provided by Con- 
gress’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby requested to provide as the 
mode of ratification that said amendment 
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shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of the Constitution of the'United States, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Caliiornia; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 


“Senate Resolution No. 58 


*Resolution relating to retirement pay for 
postal employees 


“Whereas bills are now pending before 
the Congress which would increase the an- 
nuities for postal employees now on retire- 
ment and also provide an increase for those 
who retire in the future; and 

“Whereas retired postal employees who 
have faithfully performed service to the 
country have suffered unduly from the high 
cost of living in the past several years due 
to the fixed nature of retirement payments; 
and 

“Whereas postal employees yet to retire are 
entitled to a retirement income which will 
compensate as well as possible for recent cost 
of living increases; and 

“Whereas two bills, S. 995 and particularly 
H. R. 6450, are designed to accomplish this 
worth-while objective: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully memorialized to enact 
H. R. 6450 or S. 995, or other legislation of 
similar nature to increase the retirement pay 
of postal employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Postmaster 
General, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California, identical with the fore- 
going; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution relative to the completion 
of the Pacoima diversion channel 


“Whereas the residents of the San Fer- 
nando Valley in the county of Los Angeles 
have suffered flood damages amounting to 
several million dollars due to the recent 
heavy storms which took several lives and 
carried mud, water, and debris into countless 
homes, schools, churches, and business prop- 
erties; and 

“Whereas similar heartbreaking tragedies 
will occur until the heavy runoffs can be 
harnessed by the completion of the Pacoima 
QGiversion channel; and 

“Whereas the Pacoima diversion channel 
is a vital part of the general comprehensive 
Los Angeles County flood-control plan which 
was recommended by the United States 
Corps of Engineers and approved by Congress 
on August 18, 1941; and 

“Whereas a Federal appropriation of $1,- 
575,000 is needed for the Pacoima diversion 
channel, which when completed will protect 
residents of the area from similar costly and 
tragic floods: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to appropriate the sum of $1,< 
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575,000 for the completion of the Pacoima 
diversion channel at the earliest possible 
time; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution relative to the construc- 
tion of the Coyote Creek flood-control 
project 


“Whereas the Coyote Creek flood-control 
project is a vital segment of the compre- 
hensive plan for flood control in the basins 
of the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers 
and Bollona Creek which was approved by 
the Seventy-sixth Congress and adopted by 
the State of California at the estimated cost 
to the State of $22,500,000; and 

“Whereas the completion of the Coyote 
Creek flood-control project will afford pro- 
tection from disastrous floods to numerous 
growing communities such as Los Alamitos, 
Cypress, Norwalk, Artesia, La Mirada, Santa 
Fe Springs, and Hawaiian Gardens; and 

“Whereas during the past months these 
communities, which include many new 
homes purchased by veterans, sustained 
heavy flood losses estimated at several mil- 
lion dollars; and 

“Whereas the increased danger of recur- 
rent floods due to the quick water run-off 
induced by the gigantic postwar construc- 
tion program in Los Angeles County makes 
it imperative that the Coyote Creek flood- 
control project be constructed at the earliest 
possible time: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to appropriate the sum of 
$11,291,000 for the construction of the 
Coyote Creek flood-control project; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution relative to accepting per- 
mit from the Government of the United 
States for the transfer of lands for the use 
of the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
District for the purpose of widening the 
San Francisco approach to the Golden 
Gate Bridge 


“Whereas the Secretary of the Army of the 
United States has, by grant dated the 30th 
day of October 1951, granted, to the Golden 
Gate Bridge and Highway District control 
over certain areas additional to the present 
Golden Gate Bridge and Highway District 
for the purpose of widening the San Fran- 
cisco approach to the Golden Gate Bridge; 
and 

“Whereas the said grant is by its terms 
granted, an extension of the original permit 
to erect the Golden Gate Bridge made by 
the Assistant Secretary of War, dated October 
27, 1930, and various permits granted subse- 
quent to that date; and 

“Whereas said permit dated the 30th day of 
October 1951, requires as a condition prece- 
dent to the taking effect of such permit 
that the State of California accept the same 
and conform to the requirements therein 
contained: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California (the assembly thereof concurring), 
That the said permit granted by the Secree 
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tary of the Army, successor to the previously 
designated Secretary of War, to the Golden 
Gate Bridge and Highway District be and the 
same hereby is, together with each, all, every 
and singular, the terms, conditions, limita- 
tions, reservations, and requirements there- 
in contained accepted by and on behalf of 
the State of California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State of California 
does hereby make application to Congress for 
a retrocession of jurisdiction over all of the 
lands and territories described in the original 
and amendatory permits heretofore or here- 
after to be made; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State of California will, 
in case such retrocession of jurisdiction is 
granted by Congress, accept such retrocession 
of jurisdiction and will assume the respon- 
sibility for managing, controlling, and po- 
licing the same, all subject to the conditions 
embraced within said permit; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That each and every condition 
and restriction contained within said permit 
granted by the United States Government 
will be fully complied with; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State of California 
does hereby agree to accept said permit and 
will in all respects comply therewith and 
obey all of the requirements thereof; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Army, to each 
House of Congress, and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress of the State of 
California.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress with regard to published re- 
marks by the Librarian of Congress 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Legislature of the State of California that 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, in a 
recent article published in the Sunday Star, 
in Washington, D. C., has made statements 
which question the sincerity of investiga- 
tions made of books used in the American 
school system; and 

“Whereas the Librarian of Congress has 
charged that the school system has been 
threatened with and exposed to such inves- 
tigations only for selfish purposes of politi- 
cal and economic expediency and that lit- 
erary classics as well as journals of opinion 
have been banned from student reading lists 
because portions of them gave offense to 
some organized group; and 

“Whereas the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and other California legislative com- 
mittees have found that certain textbooks 
used in the public schools and other books 
recommended for additional reading by stu- 
dents were subversive in character and inim- 
icable to the principles of citizenship, the 
instruction of which the American system of 
education should have as its objective; and 

“Whereas such legislative investigations 
were launched at the request of parents and 
public-minded citizens greatly concerned 
with the subversive character of some of the 
books and reading material being used in our 
schools; and 

“Whereas the findings of the committees 
of the Legislature of California were based 
upon facts presented to them and all con- 
clusions were reached after a fair evaluation 
of those facts together with the testimony 
of many witnesses from among those who 
championed the publications as well as those 
who condemned them: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
published remarks of the Librarian of Con- 
gress are highly objectionable in view of the 
legitimate investigations which have been 
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made and will be made by the committees 
of the Legislature of the State of California; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia respectfully urges the Congress of the 
United States to advise the Librarian of Con- 
gress against further reflection upon the in- 
tegrity of the purpose of such legislative in- 
vestigations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Librarian of Congress.” 


A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Lowell, Mass., relating to the 
restoration of appropriations for the flood- 
control plan in the New England States; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Tidewater Wholesale Food Dealers As- 
sociation, Inc., of Norfolk, Va., signed by 
L. J. Smithwick, secretary, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to abolish the Office 
of Price Stabilization; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City,.N. Y., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation to 
strengthen the antismuggling laws; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A letter from the Federation of Economic 
Organizations, of Tokyo, Japan, signed by 
Ichiro Ishikawa, president, expressing the 
thanks of the federation for Japanese inde- 
pendence; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

A resolution adopted by the American Bar 
Association, Chicago, Ill., protesting against 
televising or broadcasting the testimony of 
witnesses appearing before congressional in- 
vestigating committees; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Virgin Islands 
Bar Association, of St. Thomas, V. I., favor- 
ing the appointment of Herman E. Moore as 
judge of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by Local Union 1013, 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., favoring the extension of 
price-control laws; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Three resolutions adopted by Local Union 
1013, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
of Birmingham, Ala., relating to increase in 
social-security benefits, Federal supplement 
to State unemployment compensation, and 
Federal income tax; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Three resolutions adopted by Local Union 
1013, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
of Birmingham, Ala., relating to national 
health insurance, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law, and Federal workmen’s compensation 
laws; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 





WORLD AFFAIRS—RESOLUTIONS OF 
POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
INC., NEW YORK 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD, resolutions adopted by the an- 
nual convention of the Polish American 
Congress, Inc., down State New York di- 
vision, relating to world affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
Inc., Down-SraTe NEw YorK DivIsION, 
Marcu 30, 1952 


I. NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It is the unanimous opinion of this con- 
vention that the American people are, by 
this time, united in opposition to Communist 
imperialism and aggression. Departing from 
our past relations with the Soviet Union, the 
words and actions of our Government are, 
at last, being strengthened by growing mili- 
tary forces. Our foreign-aid program helps 
our allies all over the world to organize their 
strength and to develop their armed forces. 
Only in this way can a new situation be 
created which will allow increase of our pres- 
sure upon the totalitarian Soviet orbit. 

This convention is, however, of the opinion 
that as long as the Communist menace con- 
tinues, a more stable basis for the Ameri- 
can military organization must be created 
in the form of a universal military training 
act. This convention therefore urges upon 
the Congress of the United States the enact- 
ment of such a law as speedily as possible. 


II, THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


This convention, though recognizing the 
great necessity of armaments, sees unpredict- 
able dangers in the hastily-conceived pro- 
gram of rearming Germany. On the basis 
of past experience it must be feared that a 
rearmed Germany may again become im- 
perialistic and aggressive, and that a re- 
vived lust for conquest might result from the 
program of a renascent German military 
strength. Apprehension cannot be concealed 
that a new, rearmed German reich might 
seek a war of revenge against Poland with 
the view of regaining the territories detached 
from Germany on the strength of the Pots- 
dam declaration. 

In this connection this convention finds 
it necessary to remind the American people 
that Poland made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the victory over Hitlerite Germany. 
She was the first country to defend her free- 
dom and independence against German ag- 
gression. Hers was the fourth largest army 
in the European war with the Axis. Of all 
occupied countries of central Europe, only 
Poland was able to preserve her constitutional 
government in exile and thus establish legal 
continuity of her constitutional institutions. 
During the continuance of the war, her gov- 
ernment commanded two vast armies—one 
fighting with the Allied forces, the other 
underground in occupied Poland—only to be 
betrayed at Yalta. If the current policy of 
coddling the Germans should encourage them 
to again become aggressive toward Poland, 
the sole responsibility for the revival of Ger- 
man aggressiveness would rest with the west- 
ern democracies. And if, for the purpose of 
revenge, Germany should again seek an alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union, the whole con- 
cept of a free world would be defeated. 

For this reason, this convention recom- 
mends a careful re-examination of the Ger- 
man question in order to prevent Germany 
from becoming a source of weakness of the 
anti-Communist defense front. 


III, POLISH-GERMAN FRONTIERS 


This convention is seriously disturbed by 
the latest interpretation of the Potsdam 
declaration by the three western powers in- 
cluding the United States, in their separate 
but identical replies of March 25, 1952, to the 
Soviet proposals regarding the solution of 
the German problem. The western powers 
assert that the 1945 Potsdam decisions did 
not finally and irrevocably define the Polish- 
German frontier—which is correct—but 
claim that the “final determination of ter- 
ritorial questions must await the peace set- 
tlement,” which is incorrect. 
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The official report on the tripartite Pots- 
dam Conference says in section IX that 
“final delimitation of the western frontier 
of Poland should await the peace confer- 
ence.” It would seem, therefore, that where- 
as the Potsdam Conference of 1945 left to 
the future peace treaty only the final delimi- 
tation of the Polish German frontier, the 
western allies’ notes to Soviet Russia of 1952 
leave to the said peace treaty the final de- 
termination of territorial questions. Inas- 
much as no Polish occupational zone of Ger- 
many was established either by the prelimi- 
nary Yalta agreement of February 1945 or by 
the complementary Potsdam Conference of 
July-August 1945, and as the latter decreed 
the transfer of the German population from 
the territory east of the Oder-Neisse line— 
it is obvious that the Potsdam Conference 
definitely ceded to Poland all the land from 
which the German population was trans- 
ferred with the western allies’ approval and 
supervision. It, therefore, seems both logical 
and obvious that, contrary to the statement 
in the note of the western allies to Moscow 
of March 25, 1952, no final determination of 
territorial questions was left to the peace 
settlement. 

This convention can, therefore, arrive but 
at one conclusion—that in their haste and 
eagerness to outbid the Soviet Government 
in counter proposals on the German prob- 
lem, the western allies have embarked on a 
basically false and politically extremely dan- 
gerous course of action. 


Iv. IRON-CURTAIN PENETRATION 

This convention acknowledges in principle 
the necessity of an American information 
service directed to the captive nations and 
peoples behind the iron curtain such as the 
Official Voice of America and the private 
Radio Free Europe. 

This convention commends the efforts of 
both aforementioned radio services—yet sug- 
gests that much good remains to be accom- 
plished in order to attain the desired end, 
and all publicity America imparts on prob- 
lems concerning the captive nations behind 
the iron curtain must, naturally, reflect the 
opinions and desires of free representatives 
of these peoples who enjoy full freedom in 
democratic countries where they have found 
a haven of refuge. Consequently, these rep- 
resentatives as well as Americans of their 
racial stock should at all times be consulted 
in regard to the above. 


Vv. KATYN MASSACRE PROBE 

This convention extends its deep appre- 
ciation to the congressional Committee for 
the Investigation of the Katyn Massacre, for 
its extensive effort to uncover the true facts 
concerning this unspeakable crime. It is, 
however, necessary that the investigation be 
also extended to the strange occurrences of 
the Nuremberg trials. Specifically, it might 
prove necessary to explore why and by what 
means the accusation of the Germans for the 
Katyn crime has been dropped despite the 
fact that the Cermans themselves asked for 
an indictment. The solution of the mystery 
of this unique procedure might well con- 
tribute to the final establishment of the true 
facts. For this reason, this convention urges 
the congressional Katyn committee to delve 
irto the mysteries of the Nuremberg trials. 

VI. OUR PLEDGE 

This annual convention pledges the sup- 
port by Americans of Polish origin, in the 
territory of the New York Downstate Divi- 
sion, of the endeavors to wipe out Commu- 
nist treason and subversion in this country. 
We are proud to reaffirm that 6,000,000 Amer- 
icans of Polish ancestry are uncompromising 
in their attachment to the ideals of freedom 
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and democracy under the banner of the 
United States of America. 

Executive Committee: Francis J. Wazeter, 
President; Adam B. Lyczak, Vice Presi- 
dent; A. Budzen, Recording Secretary; 
Brona Segen, Financial Secretary; T. 
Maksymowicz, Treasurer. Committee 
on Resolutions: Ignatius Morawski, 
Chairman; I. Nurkiewicz, L. Obierek, 
F. Poplawski, J. Trzaska, F. X, Wazeter, 
Members. By the convention chair- 
man: Janina Srutkowski. By the Con- 
vention Secretary, E. Jolles. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for Mr. Murray), 
from the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 

S. 2573. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Walte: Anson Pease; with 
amendments (Rept. No. i458). 


REPORT ON FEDERAL WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES, 
1951 — REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
CN GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
(REPT. NO. 1457) 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, submitted a 
report on Federal wildlife conservation 
activities, 1951, which was ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON SMALL BUSINESS (S. REPT, 
NO. 1459) 


Mr. MOODY, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, submitted a 
report relating to the administration of 
Public Law 921, Eighty-first Congress, 
by the Department of Defense, and its 
impact on small manufacturers and 
fabricators suffering hardships under 
fixed-price defense contracts, which was 
ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

§.3012. A bill for the relief of Hisayo 
Mivagishima; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT): 

S.3013. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


(See the remarks of Mr. Watkins when he 
introduced the above bill, S. 3013, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr, 
LODGE): 

S. 3014. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rosina 

Biola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEM: 

S.3015. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 
Georgios Psyros, a minor child; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.3016. A bill to provide an orderly pro- 
cedure for the relinquishment of possession 
of the steel plants under conditions which 
will assure the continued production of the 
articles and materials required for the com- 


mon defense; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. MILLIKIN): 

8.3017. A bill to authorize Federal aid 
with respect to the costs of constructing that 
portion of an approved hospital project 
which was commenced without Federal par- 
ticipation and prior to January 1, 1952; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KERR: 

S.3018. A bill for the relief of Ralston 
Edward Harry; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HUNT (by request): 

S.3019. A bill to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended, to ex- 
tend the application of the special induce- 
ment pay provided thereby to doctors and 
dentists, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3020. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment, operation, and maintenance by the 
Secretary of the Interior of a wildlife man- 
agement area at Grays Lake, Idaho, and for 
other related purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.3021. A bill for the relief of Gregory 
Leon Baranowski; and 

S.3022. A bill for the relief of Carlo di 
Luigi e di Beltrami Adalgisa Gola; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. HILt, 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. FERGuU- 
soN, Mr. BuTLER of Maryland, Mr. 
Brirpces, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MaAG- 
NUSON, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
and Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 3023. A bill to promote more economi- 
cal and efficient use of the Nation's re- 
sources by providing for a Federal catalog 
system to be developed by the Department 
of Defense to replace the individual catalog 
systems used by supply agencies or depart- 
ments of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett], and myself, 
I introduce for apprcpriate reference a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with an explanatory 
statement of the bill, which I have pre- 
pared, be printed in the REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the Recorp, 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 3013) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Colorado River 
storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Watkins (for himself and Mr, 
BENNETT), was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to ini- 
tiate the comprehensive development of the 
water resources of the upper Colorado River 


April 16 


Basin, the Congress, in the exercise of its 
constitutional authority to provide for the 
general welfare, to regulate commerce among 
the States, and to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting property belong 
ing to the United States, and for the pur» 
poses, among others, of regulating the flow 
of the Colorado River, storing water for 
beneficial consumptive use, making it pos- 
sible for the States of the upper basin to 
utilize, consistently with the obligations un- 
dertaken by the States of the upper division 
in article III of the Colorado River compact, 
the apportionments made to and among them 
in the Colorado River compact and the upper 
Colorado River Basin compact, respectively, 
providing for the control of floods and for the 
improvement of navigation, and generating 
hydroelectric power, hereby authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior (1) to construct, 
operate, and maintain the following initial 
units of the Colorado River storage project, 
consisting of dams, reservoirs, power plants, 
transmission facilities, and appurtenant 
works: Echo Park, Flaming Gorge, Glen Can- 
yon, Navajo, and a dam or dams in the Gun- 
nison River Basin at a site or sites to be 
determined by the Secretary after consulta- 
tion with the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board; and (2) to construct, operate, and 
maintain the following additional reclama- 
tion projects (including power generating 
and transmission facilities related thereto), 
hereinafter referred to as participating proj- 
ects: Central Utah (initial phase), Emery 
County, Gooseberry, Florida, San Juan- 
Chama, South San Juan, Shiprock Indian 
reclamation, Hammond, LaBarge, Lyman, 
Paonia (including the Minnesota unit, a dam 
and reservoir on Muddy Creek just above its 
confluence with the North Fork of the Gun- 
nison River, and other necessary works), Pine 
River extension, La Plata, Seedskadee, Silt 
and Smith Fork: Provided, That no appro- 
priation for or construction of the San Juan- 
Chama project, the South San Juan project, 
or the Shiprock Indian reclamation project 
shall be made or begun until coordinated 
reports thereon shall have been submitted 
to the affected States pursuant to the act of 
December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), and ap- 
proved by the Congress. The benefits of the 
act of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 5€4), are hereby 
extended and shall apply to Indian lands 
served by each of the foregoing participating 
projects. 

SEc,. 2. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the units of the Colorado River 
storage project and the participating proj- 
ects listed in section 1 of this act, the Sec- 
retary shall be governed by the Federal recla- 
mation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 
388, and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto): Provided, That (a) irri 
gation repayment contracts entered into pure 
suant to those laws may, except as otherwise 
provided for the Paonia and Eden projects, 
provide for repayment of the obligation as- 
sumed thereunder over a period of not more 
than 50 years exclusive of any development 
period authorized by law, (b) that in con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining the 
Shiprock Indian reclamation project, the 
Secretary shall be governed by the laws ap- 
Plicable to the development of irrigation 
projects on Indian reservation, and (c) as to 
Indian lands within all participating projects, 
payment of construction, operation, and 
maintenance costs shall be subject to the 
act of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564). Said units 
and projects shall be subject to the appor- 
tionments of the use of water between the 
upper and lower basins of the Colorado River 
and among the States of the upper basin 
fixed in the Colorado River compact and the 
upper Colorado River Basin compact re- 


spectively, and to the terms of the treaty 
with the United Mexican States. 


Sec, 3. Because of the interrelationship of 
the projects in the upper Colorado River 


Basin and in order to assist in the admin- 
istration of section 1 of this act, the Secre- 
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tary is authorized to establish an upper Colo- 
rado River account. To said account shall be 
credited (1) all power revenues derived from 
(a) the Colorado River storage project and 
(b) participating projects located within the 
natural confines of the Colorado River Basin 
above Lee Ferry, and (2) all net power reve- 
nues derived from the central Utah project 
(initial phase) and San Juan-Chama project 
subsequent to complete reimbursement of 
the reimbursable costs of those projects and 
additions to either of said projects. Said 
account shall be charged with (1) all reim- 
bursable construction, operation, mainte- 
nance, and replacement costs of the Colo- 
rado River storage project and of the partici- 
pating projects located within the natural 
confines of the Colorado River Basin above 
Lee Ferry that are allocated to power or as- 
signed to be returned from power revenues, 
(2) that portion of the irrigation allocation 
of the construction cost of each participating 
project (whether within or without the nat- 
ural confines of the Colorado River Basin 
above Lee Ferry) which is required to be so 
charged in order to account for full reim- 
bursement thereof within 50 years follow- 
ing a suitable development period for that 
project, (3) those portions of the reimburs- 
able construction costs of the Paonia project 
(including the Minnesota unit, a dam and 
reservoir on Muddy Creek just above its con- 
fluence with the North Fork of the Gunnison 
River, and other necessary works) and of the 
irrigation features of the Eden project, as 
authorized in the act of June 28, 1949 (63 
Stat. 277), which are, in the case of the 
Paonia project, beyond the ability of the 
water users to repay within the period pre- 
scribed in the act of June 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 
181), and, in the case of the Eden project, in 
excess of the amount prescribed in the act 
of June 28, 1949, and (4) the amounts re- 
quired to be so charged in order to carry out 
the purposes of section 6 of this act, exclusive 
of funds made available pursuant to the last 
sentence thereof. Anything in this section 
to the contrary notwithstanding, said ac- 
count shall not be charged with construction 
costs deferred under the act of July 1, 1932 
(47 Stat. 564). 

Sec. 4. The hydroelectric power plants au- 
thorized by this act to be constructed, oper- 
ated, and maintained by the Secretary shall, 
to the fullest practicable extent consistent 
with the purposes of this act, the Colorado 
River compact and the upper Colorado River 
Basin compact, be operated in conjunction 
with other Federal power plants, present and 
potential, so as to produce the greatest prac- 
ticable amount of power and energy that can 
be sold at firm power and energy rates. The 
Secretary is hereby authorized to enter into 
such contracts or agreements as, in his opin- 
ion, are feasible based upon a recognition 
and evaluation of the benefits arising from 
integrated operation of other hydroelectric 
power plants and of the works herein author- 
ized. Jlectric power generated at plants au- 
thorized by this act and disposed of for use 
outside the States of the upper Colorado 
River Basin shall be replaced from other 
sources, as determined by the Secretary, when 
required to satisfy needs in the States of the 
upper Colorado River Basin, at rates not to 
exceed those in effect for power generated 
at plants authorizd by this act. Contracts 
for the sale of power for use outside the 
States of the upper Colorado River Basin 
shall contain such provisions as the Secre- 
tary shall determine to be necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this act, including 
the provision that if and when the Secre- 
tary finds (a) that such power cannot prac- 
ticably be replaced from other sources at 
rates not exceeding those in effect for power 
generated by plants authorized by this act, 
and (b) that such power is required to satisfy 
needs in the States of the upper Colorado 
River Basin, then such contracts shall be 
subject to termination or to modification to 
the ex.ent deemed necessary by the Secretary 
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to meet power requirements in the States 
of the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Sec. 5. In order to achieve such compre- 
hensive development as will assure the con- 
sumptive use in the States of the upper 
Colorado River Basin of waters of the Col- 
orado River system the use of which is ap- 

portioned to the upper Colorado River Basin 
by the Colorado River compact and to each 
State thereof by the upper Colorado River 
Basin compact, it is the intent of the Con- 
gress to authorize the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of further units of 
the Colorado River storage project, of addi- 
tional phases of participating projects au- 
thorized in this act, and of new participat- 
ing projects as additional information be- 
comes available and additional needs are in- 
dicated. It is hereby declared to be the pur- 
pose of the Congress to authorize as par- 
ticipating projects only projects (including 
units or phases thereof )— 

(1) for the use, in one or more of the 
States designated in article III of the upper 
Coiorado River Basin compact, of waters 
of the upper Colorado River system the con- 
sumptive use of which is apportioned to 
those States by that article; 

(2) whose total benefits exceed their total 
costs including, but without limitation, 
costs ‘attributable to the direct use of the 
facilities ef the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect or any other project and an appropriate 
share of the costs of the Colorado River 
storage project; 

(3) which are able, with their anticipated 
revenues from irrigation, based on the irri- 
gators’ ability to pay, to meet the operation, 
maintenance, and replacement costs allo- 
cated to irrigation and to pay within a period 
of 50 years following a suitable development 
period at least part of the construction cost 
allocated to irrigation; 

(4) which have available, to aid them 
an appropriate district, preferably of the 
water-conservancy type, which is satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary, one purpose of which 
shall be to provide revenues for the project 
over and above those paid by the irrigators, 
to assist in repayment of construction costs 
allocated to irrig.tion; 

(5) which do not require assistance from 
the upper Colorado River account in an 
amount which, taking into consideration the 
prior obligations of the account and its an- 
ticipated revenues from existing and au- 
thorized units of the Colorado River storage 
project, will leave the account in a deficit 
position at the end of the participating 
project’s payout period as specified in (3) 
above or will require an increase in the gen- 
eral level of the Colorado River storage 
project power rates; and 

(6) for which pertinent data sufficient to 
determine their probable engineering and 
economic justification and feasibility shall 
be available. 

It is likewise declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that a new project, unit, or 
phase thereof shall be authorized as a par- 
ticipating project only when and to the ex- 
tent that all sources of revenue directly 
available to said project, unit, or phase are 
insufficient to return its reimbursable costs 
during a 50-year payout period. The charges 
to the upper Colorado River account arising 
out of authorization of any participating 
project which commingles the waters spec- 
ified in subsection (1) of this section with 
other waters shall not exceed an appropriate 
share of the cost of the works required by 
that project to use the water specified in 
said subsection (1). No project, unit, or 
phase thereof shall be eligible to participate 
in the upper Colorado River account save 
upon authorization by the Congress. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a special fund, designated the 
“Upper Colorado River Development Fund,” 
to which shall be transferred at the end of 
each fiscal year, beginning with the initial 
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year of commercial power production by the 
Colorado River storage project 714 percent 
of the net power revenues for that year after 
such net revenues exceed $5,000,000 annually, 
but not to exceed $1,000,000 in any one fiscal 
year. The moneys so transferred shall be 
available upon appropriation (such appro- 
priation to remain available until expended) 
for expenditure by the Secretary, without 
prejudice to the use by him for the same 
purposes of other appropriated moneys, for 
studies and investigations relating to the 
development, conservation, and utilization 
of the waters of the upper Colorado River 
Basin, all expenditures from said fund to he 
nonreimbursable and nonreturnable under 
the reclamation laws. Funds appropriated 
for carrying out the authorizations contained 
in section 1 of this act shall also be available 
for carrying out the studies and investiga- 
tions set forth in this section. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby established in the 
Treasury, from the receipts of the Colorado 
River storage project, a continuing fund of 
$1,000,000 to the credit of and subject to ex- 
penditure by the Secretary to defray emer- 
gency expenses and to insure continuous 
operation of the project. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall report to the 
Congress as of the close of each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year 1955 upon the 
status of the upper Colorado River Basin 
account and on the revenues from and the 
cost of constructing, operating, and main- 
taining the Colorado River storage project 
and the participating projects. The Secre- 
tary’s report shall be prepared in such man- 
ner as accurately to reflect the Federal in- 
vestment allocated to power, to irrigation, 
and to other purposes and the progress of 
return and repayment thereon, and the esti- 
mated rate of progress, year by year, in ac- 
complishing full repayment. 

SkEc. 9. The Secretary is authorized to plan, 
construct, operate, and maintain public rec- 
reational facilities on land withdrawn or ac- 
quired for the development of the Colorado 
River storage project or of the participating 
projects; to conserve the scenery, the nat- 
ural, historic, and archeologic objects, and 
the wildlife on said lands, and to provide for 
public use and enjoyment of the same and 
of the water areas created by these projects 
by such means as are consistent with the 
primary purposes of said projects; and to 
mitigate losses of and improve conditions 


for the propagation of fish and wildlife in 


connection with the development of the 
Colorado River storage project and of the 
participating projects. The Secretary is 
authorized to acquire lands and to withdraw 
public lands from entry or other disposition 
under the public land laws for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of recrea- 
tional facilities in connection with the said 
projects, and to dispose of them to Federal, 
State, and local governmental agencies by 
lease, transfer, exchange, or conveyance, 
upon such terms and conditions as will best 
promote their development and operation in 
the public interest. The costs, including the 
operation and maintenance costs, of all said 
undertakings shall be nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable under the reclamation laws, 
and funds appropriated for carrying out the 
authorization contained in section 1 of this 
act shall, without prejudice to the avail- 
ability of other appropriated moneys for the 
same purposes, also be available for carry- 
ing out the investigations and programs 
authorized in this section. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to undertake the investigations and 
programs of cooperating Federal agencies 
outlined in paragraphs 33 to 39, inclusive, 
of the report of the regional director, re- 
gion 4, Bureau of Reclamation, dated De- 
cember 15, 1950, and entitled “Colorado River 
Storage Project and Participating Projects, 
Upper Colorado River Basin.” The cost 
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thereof shall be nonreimbursable and non- 
returnable under the reclamation laws, and 
funds appropriated for carrying out the au- 
thorizations contained in section 1 of this 
act shall, without prejudice to the avail- 
ability of other appropriated moneys for the 
same purposes, also be available for carrying 
out the investigations and programs author- 
ized in this section. 

Sec. 11. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to alter, amend, or repeal 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 
1057) or the Boulder Canyon Project Adjust- 
ment Act (54 Stat. 774). 

Sec. 12. Construction of the projects here- 
in authorized shall proceed as rapidly as is 
consistent with budgetary requirements: 
Provided, That actual construction shall not 
be commenced, and no contracts therefor 
shall be entered into, on any portion of the 
projects hereby authorized, if a Federal 
agency having jurisdiction over the alloca- 
tion of materials and labor, or either, finds, 
with the concurrence of the President, that 
the materials and labor, or either, necessary 
for said construction are more urgently 
needed for other national defense purposes 
and by appropriate general regulation, order 
or otherwise, suspends or prohibits their use 
for construction of these projects or portions 
thereof, until such suspension or prohibi- 
tion is rescinded or expires or control over 
the allocation of such material or labor is 
no longer exercised. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 14. As used in this act— 

The terms “Colorado River Basin,” “Colo- 
rado River compact,” “Colorado River sys- 
tem,” “Lee Ferry,” “States of the upper divi- 
sion,” and “upper basin” shall have the 
meaning ascribed to them in article II of the 
upper Colorado River Basin compact. 

The term “States of the upper Colorado 
River Basin” shall mean the States of Ari- 
zona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. 

The term “upper Colorado River Basin” 
shall have the same meaning as the term 
“upper basin.” 

The term “upper Colorado River Basin 
compact” shall mean that certain compact 
executed on October 11, 1948, by commis- 
sioners representing the States of Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, 
and consented to by the Congress of the 
United States of America by act of April 6, 
1949 (63 Stat. 31). 

The term “treaty with the United Mexican 
States’’ shall mean that certain treaty be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States signed at Washington, 
D. C., February 3, 1944, relating to the utili- 
zation of the waters of the Colorado River 
and other rivers, as amended and supple- 
mented by the protocol dated November 14, 
1944, and the understandings recited in the 
Senate resolution of April 18, 1945, advising 
and consenting to ratification thereof. 


The statement presented by Mr. WatT- 
KINns is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


I have tcday introduced a bill in my own 
behalf and in behalf of my colleague, Sen- 
ator BENNETT, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects. Other purposes are 
stated in the bill. 

This is a very late date for introducing a 
measure of this importance. The principal 
reason why it hasn’t been introduced before 
is because of the failure of the Secretary of 
the Interior and the President of the United 
States to give to the Congress and to the 
Bureau of the Budget the report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the upper Colo- 
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rado River storage project. This report was 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
more than a year ago. It has been sent to 
the governors of the various States involved 
and their replies have been received. There 
is no valid reason why this report should not 
have been sent to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress a long time ago. 

The secretary cites in justification that 
there have been some conflicts or matters 
of opposition to the report which he felt 
should be resolved before he sent it to the 
Congress and the Bureau of the Budget. I 
have examined the matters raised by the 
Department of the Army through General 
Pick, head of the Corps of Army Engineers. 
The reasons stated are not valid, in my 
opinion. They are against the general policy 
which has been pursued by the Government 
for a number of years past. They are not 
policies, after all, which should be resolved 
by the executive department, but by the 
Congress. 

The bill which I have just introduced au- 
thorizes the construction of water storage 
dams and power projects on the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin and in addition, authorizes 
the construction of numerous participating 
projects which will get their wat r supply 
from the Upper Colorado River and its trib- 
utaries. The water involved has been appor- 
tioned to the upper Colorado Basin States, 
which include New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Utah, by the Colorado River com- 
pact entered into in 1922. Since that time 
the States named have entered into a com- 
pact for the allocation of the waters and 
other rights between them. 

The agreement entered into was known as 
the upper Colorado River Basin compact 
and this compact has been approved by act 
of Congress. 

The bill proposes the authorization of 
dams, reservoirs, power plants, transmission 
facilities and appurtenant works. It more 
specifically states them to be Echo Park, 
Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, Navajo, and a 
dam or dams in the Gunnison River Basin, 
and names as participating additional proj- 
ects the following: Central Utah (initial 
phase), Emery County, Gooseberry, Florida, 
San Juan-Chama, South San Juan, Ship- 
rock Indian Reclamation, Hammond, La- 
Barge, Lyman, Paonia, Pine River Extension, 
La Plata, Seedskadee, Silt and Smith Fork. 
It also provides for the investigation and 
further planning of additional projects which 
will aid the States to put to a more bene- 
ficial use all of the remaining waters of the 
upper Colorado which have been allotted to 
them by the Colorado River compact in 1922. 

In regard to the cost of these projects, let 
me say that the full program will cost well 
in excess of a billion dollars. Expenditures 
for the construction are spread over a long 
term of years, possibly 50 or more. Projects 
would he constructed in various stages and, 
of course, would have to come to Congress 
for appropriations to make them possible. 
The bill itself is more or less self-explana- 
tory, and I shall not go into further details 
with respect to it except to say that it con- 
tains 2 provision which will be of interest 
to the Congress, and that is: 

“Provided, That actual construction shall 
not pe commenced, and no contracts therefor 
shall be entered into, on any portion of the 
projects hereby authorized if a Federal 
agency having jurisdiction over the alloca- 
tion of materials and labor, or either, finds, 
with the concurrence of the President, that 
the materials and labor, or either, necessary 
for said construction are more urgently 
needed for other national defense purposes 
and by appropriate general regulation, order, 
or otherwise suspends or prohibits their use 
for construction of these projects or por- 
tions thereof, until such suspension or pro- 
hibition is rescinded or expires or control 
over the allocation of such materials or labor 
is no longer exercised.” 
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This is a provision which was inserted in 
the central Arizona project and also in the 
Canadian River (Texas) project bill which 
Was approved by the Congress a year ago, 
and under existing circumstances I think it 
should be included in all legislation having 
to do with huge construction projects. 

This is an authorization bill only. The 
question may well be asked by interested 
Members of the Congress, “Why should a 
project of this magnitude be authorized at 
this time when we are confronted with so 
many heavy defense expenditures?” 

In answer to that, let me say that it takes 
many years after a project has been author- 
iz2d before actual construction work begins. 
This is a very vast and complicated project 
involving an interstate stream and numerous 
small projects in four of the States of the 
upper Colorado Basin. Organizations to be 
organized to sign repayment contracts and 
to operate the various phases of the project 
are very numerous, complicated, and it will 
take a long time to perfect them. There 
must be a great deal of advance planning 
done on the reservoirs on the main stem of 
the Colorado River and of participating proj- 
ects before any actual construction can take 
place. 

It seems to me to be a very wise procedure 
to authorize these projects and have as much 
of the aavance planning done as possible so 
that when the time does come when we are 
not confronted with heavy defense spending 
or emergencies we can proceed to construct 
these projects. There are some units of this 
project, notably the Echo Park Dam and 
power plant, which will fit well into the de- 
fense program. This unit should be given 
priority. 

I have had some experience in the recla- 
mation field. For 14 years I represented a 
rather small project in Utah known as the 
Provo River project. Even after the first 
money had been appropriated, it took us 
3 years to get the necessary organizations 
and construction contracts negotiated and 
signed before any construction work could 
take place. This project involved the ex- 
penditure of only $15,000,000. The costs, of 
course, have risen enormously since that 
time. That project began 16 years ago and 
is expected to be finished some time this 
coming September. I cite this as an ex- 
ample of what can be expected in the way 
of delay in a project of this kind. 

Any further delay in the authorization of 
this project will continue to cause great 
losses to the upper Colorado States. They 
have already been losing the potential power 
and irrigation values which might have come 
to these states had this project been built 
years ago. The rapid growth in population 
in these states, particularly in Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico, has created some 
grave economic problems. At the present 
time in the State of Utah, for instance, many 
thousands of young people have to leave 
the State to seek opportunities elsewhere. 
That has been going on for years. If the 
upper Colorado storage reservoirs on the 
stem of the Colorado River and the central 
Utah project were constructed, it is esti- 
mated that Utah would have water resources 
for industrial development growing out of 
the power generated in the projects to the 
point where it could safely double its popu- 
lation. It would provide homes and oppor- 
tunities for at least another 600,000 people. 

These young men and women have been 
educated in the schools of Utah at great ex- 
pense and yet they are not able to stay in the 
State or return to the State recompense for 
their education and training. 

I am in favor of helping the underde- 
veloped sections of the earth. I have voted 
for practically all of the foreign-aid pro- 
grams, even though I have tried to cut down 
the size of those appropriations. But here we 
have a program that affects our own people, 
a program which, if adopted, will make it 
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possible for the four intermountain States 
of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming 
to make additional homes and opportunities 
for their youth who are now compelled to 
seek occupations elsewhere. 

I regret that the introduction of this bill 
has been delayed as long as it has. I had 
hoped that all of the representatives of the 
upper Colorado River Basin States would 
have been able to join in one bill. I have 
waited to the point.where I can wait no 
longer and keep my pledges to the people of 
Utah. I have wanted to cooperate and I 
hope my action today will be concurred in by 
other members of the delegation from my 
own State and the other States involved. 
Senator Bennett has joined me as a sponsor 
of the bill just introduced. The upper 
basin States are ali equally interested in 
having these projects authorized. It has 
been unfortunate that the President and his 
Secretary of the Interior have delayed the 
matter to the point where it is going to 
be extremely difficult, even though I am in- 
troducing this bill today, to get action on it 
at this session of the Congress. 

It seems to me that in the present atmos- 
phere of floods and disaster of the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountain watershed, we 
should not forget that floods also are a pos- 
sibility on the western side of the divide. 
Although, the upper Colorado River project 
is designed for the conservation of our only 
remaining undeveloped water resource so 
that it may be put to beneficial use by the 
people of the upper basin States, it should 
not be forgotten that flood control is an 
essential part and a necessary consequence 
of intelligent conservation of our western 
waters, 





BERNICE K. LESLIE 


Mr. KEM submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 305), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Bernice K. Leslie, widow of Hilles R. Leslie, 
late an employee of the Senate, a sum 
equal to 6 months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1952—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FERGUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Bripces, and Mr. KNOWLAND) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 6947) 
making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 6947, supra, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT RELATING TO SHORT- 
AGES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT 
CARS IN PERIODS OF EMER- 
GENCY—AMENDMENT 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 

quest) submitted an amendment in the 

nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2901) to 
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amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
alleviate shortages in railroad freight 
cars and other vehicles during periods 
of emergency, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 





DISPLAY OF FLAG OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS—WITHDRAWAL OF MO- 
TION TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for a 
minute and a half. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
es from Connecticut may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 19, 1951, I entered a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate 
passed the bill (S. 2039) to prohibit the 
display of the flag of the United Nations 
or any other national or international 
flag in place of or in a position equal or 
superior to that of the flag of the United 
States: . 

At the..time I entered this motion 
certain objections to the bill—of which 
I had no personal knowledge—had been 
brought to the attention of the clerk of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. He asked me to enter the motion 
in the absence of members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on the 
floor. He apparently felt the bill was 
of sufficient importance to warrant fur- 
ther study by members of that com- 
mittee. 

Since then, however, a number of 
Senators who are desirous of having 
further consideration of this measure 
have asked me to withdraw the motion, 
and I am glad to comply with their 
wishes—a sufficient time having passed, 
in my judgment, to allow the Foreign 
Relations Committee to study the 
measure if it so desired. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to withdraw my motion 
to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 2039 was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
motion is withdrawn. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Robert D. Murphy, of Wisconsin, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Belgium, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Japan. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 


ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MCMAHON: 
Address delivered by Senator BENTON at 
the communion breakfast of the Holy Name 
Society of the Sacred Heart Church, Danbury, 
Conn., on Sunday, April 6, 1952. 

Address on disarmament and the folly of 
a world armaments race, delivered by Ambas- 
sador Benjamin V. Cohen at the March 14, 
1952, session of the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Radio broadcast by him on April 14, 1952, 
of program No. 57, entitled “Happenings in 
Washington.” 

By Mr. THYE: 

Address entitled “Our Heritage To Guard,” 
recently delivered by Joseph Dambowy at a 
district convention of the Future Farmers of 
America at Staples, Minn. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Editorial entitled “It Could Happen Here,” 
published in the Denver Post of March 4, 
1952, dealing with the effort of Brig. Gen. 
Paul I. Robinson to reduce operating costs 
at Fitzsimons Army Hospital in Denver. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Article entitled “Senator for Americans,” 
in tribute to Senator WriLLIaMs, of Delaware, 
published in the Washington News on April 
15, 1952. 

Address on the subject Kansas Today, 
delivered by Maurice E. Fager, director of 
the Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission, at a dinner in Washington, D. C. 

Editorial entitled “The Wheel of Infla- 
tion,” published in the Topeka (Kans.) 
State Journal of April 10, 1952. 

Article with reference to Donald D. Dunn, 
winner of Veterans of Foreign Wars con- 
test. 

Informational Bulletin No. 71, relating to 
revenue collections of the Federal Govern- 
ment, published in News Bulletin of April 
7, 1952. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

Editorial entitled “Bismarck Rallies in 
Emergency,” published in the Bismarck 
Tribune of April 12, 1952, relating to the 
floods in North Dakota. 

Statement entitled “Is Eisenhower Think- 
ing Straight on Germany?” by Lynn C, 
Paulsin. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “Road to Usurpation,” 
published in the Columbus Evening Dis- 
patch of April 15, 1952. 

Article entitled “Impeachment,” written 
by David Lawrence, and published in the 
U. S. News & World Report of April 18, 1952. 

Br Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Character Assassina- 
tion,” from the Wheeling Intelligencer of 
April 9, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Truman Again Snarls 
at Critics,” published in the Los Angeles 
Times of February 9, 1952. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

Article entitled “‘Kemper County 4-H Boy 
Does Great Job on Two Projects,” published 
in the Mississippi Rural Electric News for 
April 1952. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Article entitled “Godmother to the Na- 
tion’s Youngsters,” published in the New 
York Times magazine section of April 6, 
1952, regarding Dr. Martha M. Eliot, head 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

Article entitled “Statistical Conceptions 
in the Soviet Union,” written by Stuart A. 
Rice and published in the Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics for February 1952. 


PRINTED IN THE 
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PILOT KNOB POWER PLANT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, some 
time ago a contract was signed between 
the United States and the Imperial Val- 
ley irrigation district with respect to 
the construction of a power plant at 
Pilot Knob on the Imperial canal. The 
proposal to build that power plant caused 
considerable apprehension in the upper 
Colorado River Basin States. There was 
some objection to the contract or to 
granting permission to build the power 
plant on the ground that California 
might acquire some priority by putting 
to beneficial use some of the waters of 
the Colorado River which had been al- 
lotted to upper basin States. 

In order to make it clear that nothing 
like that would happen, my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. BEn- 
NETT], and I addressed a letter to Mr. 
Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the In- 
terior, explaining our position, and ask- 
ing for a clear-cut statement that such 
action would not in any way give prior- 
ity to California users of this water 
for power plant or other purposes. This 
exchange of correspondence gives this 
assurance and should be considered as 
part of the history of the signing of the 
contract. The Secretary’s statement 
should resolve for all time any doubts 
as to the legal implications of the effect 
on Colorado River water allocations of 
this contract between the United States 
and the Imperial irrigation district. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
sent by the junior Senator from Utah 
and myself, together with the reply of 
Secretary Chapman, be printed in the 
body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MarcH 19, 1952. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: It is our understand- 
ing that a proposed contract bearing date 
of March 4, 1952, between the United States 
and the Imperial irrigation district covering, 
among other things, operation and main- 
tenance of a power plant at Pilot Kriob, has 
been signed by the Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict and has in form and substance been 
approved by the Department of the Interior, 
and is now ready for your signature. This 
contract, as we understand, is also amenda- 
tory and supplemental to the All-American 
Canal contracts dated December 1, 1932, by 
and between the United States of America 
and the Imperial irrigation district. 

When this contract was being negotiated, 
representatives of the Utah Water and Power 
Board and the State engineer from the State 
of Utah, together with representatives of the 
upper Colorado River Basin States, met with 
either you or representatives of the In- 
terior Department, and protested the execu- 
tion of such contract unless there was ample 
protection in it to the water rights of the 
upper Colorado River Basin States. If we 
are accurately informed, these representa- 
tives received assurances that the rights of 
the upper basin States relating to the waters 
of the Colorado would be fully protected 
in any contract which would be entered into 
with the Imperial irrigation district. 

The apprehension of the upper basin 
States that their water rights might be 
jeopardized by the building of the Pilot Knob 
Power Plant and the use of water flowing 
in the Colorado has been made public at 
many times and has, we understand, been 
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made known to the Department of Interior 
rather frequently. This apprehension grows 
out of the use of waters which, under the 
Colorado River compact of 1922 has been al- 
lotted to the upper basin States, but which 
these States have not as yet been able to put 
to beneficial use, largely because no reclama- 
tion project has yet been authorized which 
would impound these waters and divert them 
to the various States where they could be 
put to a consumptive use as well as the use 
for the purpose of generating power. 

It has been felt that by the use of this 
water by the Imperial irrigation district in 
the operation of the Pilot Knob power plant 
that the district would be creating some 
kind of right by prior appropriation or by 
adverse user to this water for the purpose of 
making power, and to its flow uninterrupted 
so that it could continue with the practice 
which they might initiate at the present 
time and before the upper basin States could 
put their share of waters of the Colorado 
River to a beneficial fise. 

For this reason, there has been a firm ob- 
jection in the upper Colorado Basin States 
to the erection of the Pilot Knob power plant 
unless there was a commitment so binding 
on the part of the California interests that 
there could be no question whatsoever about 
their ability to establish an adverse right or 
one by prior appropriation to the rights giv- 
en to the upper basin States by the Colo- 
rado River compact of 1922. 

We understand that the assurances have 
been repeatedly made by representatives of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and by your own 
special representative who has been negoti- 
ating a supplemental and amendatory con- 
tract with the Imperial irrigation district 
that the district would not attempt to claim 
any water rights adverse or prior to the 
upper basin States that were allotted to 
them by the 1922 compact, and that you and 
the Interior Department representatives 
were doing everything in your power to 
make this absolutely clear in any contract 
which should be entered into between the 
United States, through you, and the Impe- 
rial irrigation district. 

As a matter of fact, Senator WaTKINS 
made a visit several years ago to the Impe- 
rial irrigation district and made a rather 
careful study of the situation surrounding 
the Pilot Knob power plant site and the pos- 
sible operations of a power plant when it 
should be constructed there. As a result of 
personal observation made at the site, he can 
readily understand how the representatives 
of the upper basin States could feel alarmed 
at the possible creation of adverse or prior 
rights to the waters of the Colorado River 
which might infringe or wipe out their rights 
unless there was some strong commitment 
or agreement made which would fully pro- 
tect the people of the upper basin States. 

It now appears from oral communications 
that have been made to us, that you will un- 
doubtedly sign the contract with the Im- 
perial irrigation district which has been re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph of this letter, 
notwithstanding the objections of the repre- 
sentatives of the upper basin States. Since 
much of the negotiations concerning this 
contract with the representatives of these 
States have been conducted orally, it seems 
to us, Mr. Secretary, that you, in all fairness, 
ought now to affirm in writing what the in- 
tentions of the United States and the Impe- 
rial irrigation district are with respect to 
the waters of the Colorado River which 
might in anywise be considered to jeopardize 
the rights of the upper basin States to the 
waters of that river under the compact of 
1922. There should be, in the opinion of the 
writers, a specific statement as to the inten- 
tion of the parties with respect to the sub- 
ject matter of this letter, to the effect that 
no invasion of the rights of the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin States to the full use of 
the waters allotted to them and for the pur- 
pose allotted, is intended, nor will any con- 
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duct or action be taken or permitted which 
will in any way infringe upon those rights. 
It seems this is the least that can be done 
under the circumstances. Also it would 
seem that you should call attention in your 
letter to the language in the contract with 
the Imperial irrigation district which, in 
your opinion, carries out this intention. 
Since you may be completely satisfied in 
your own mind that the upper basin States’ 
rights have been fully protected, there 
should be no hesitancy on your part in giv- 
ing such a writing as suggested and request- 
ed herein. 
Yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1952. 
Hon, ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNEIT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATors: I have your joint letter 
of March 19 referring to the rights of the 
States of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
under the Colorado River Compact in rela- 
tion to the supplemental contract with the 
Imperial Irrigation District which, as you 
know, I signed on March 18. You have no 
doubt received a copy of the supplemental 
contract from my representative, Mr. Line- 
weaver. 

At the hearing on March 17 concerning 
the supplemental contract I stated: 

“Representatives of Utah, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and New Mexico in a telegram to Mr. 
Lineweaver of March 13, which I have read 
and which is appended hereto, have again re- 
ferred to the assurances given them at the 
conference on February 6 and 7 concerning 
the scope and effect of the supplemental 
contract and have stated that these States 
are relying and will in the future rely upon 
these assurances. In connection with that 
telegram I want again to reaffirm my concur- 
rence in those assurances. Under no cir- 
cumstances can the supplemental contract 
be used as any basis for attempting to de- 
feat the rights of the Upper Basin under the 
Colorado River Compact, to make full bene= 
ficial consumptive use, in accordance with 
that compact, of the waters apportioned to 
it thereunder. In fact, in no event and un- 
der no circumstances can there be any use 
of water under the supplemental contract 
except as subject to and controlled by the 
Colorado River Compact. Therefore, all 
users of water throughout the Colorado River 
Basin are protected in their compact rights.” 

My remarks at that time are applicable as 
well to the lengthy statement dated March 
12 of representatives of the States of Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, which 
was also made a part of the record at the 
March 17 hearing. 

All of these statements of mine are prem- 
ised primarily upon the last sentence of 
article 12, paragraphs (a) and (c) of article 
16 and upon article 17 of the supplemental 
contract. The latter article perserves in full 
force and effect, among others, those provi- 
sions of the contract of December 1, 1932 
subjecting all water uses by Imperial there- 
under to the Colorado River compact. 

It seems to me that these provisions to 
which I have referred state specifically and 
in terms which cannot be construed to mean 
otherwise that neither power development 
at Pilot Knob nor any other uses of water 
by Imperial growing out of or arising from 
its contracts with the United States can in 
the slightest degree have the effect of invad- 
ing any and all rights of the upper Colorado 
River Basin to make full beneficial consump- 
tive use, in accordance with the Colorado 
River compact, of the waters apportioned to 
the upper basin under that compact. 
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There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the contract articles to which I 
have referred fully and completely summar- 
ize the intention of both parties to the sup- 
plemental contract and that the meaning 
of these provisions is as I have stated. I 
welcome this opportunity so to advise you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
make a statement for not more than 30 
seconds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for half a minute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In response to 
a telephone inquiry of the Boston Herald 
on April 11, I made a statement to that 
newspaper regarding the seizure of the 
country’s steel mills by the President of 
the United States, I should like to re- 
peat it now: 

I was terrifically shocked by the 
President’s action in seizing the steel 
mills. He did not take this action under 
congressional authority but under broad 
alleged constitutional authority. The 
question is now before the courts as it 
most certainly should be. I hope the 
ultimate findings of the courts will clear- 
ly safeguard us citizens from abuse of 
administrative powers. If the courts de- 
cide the President has these broad con- 
stitutional powers, then Congress which 
is the voice of the people must act 
promptly to specify just how and when 
such broad authority can be used ard 
in what grave emergencies, otherwise the 
authority assumed by our President be- 
comes the power of a dictator. 


AGRICULTURE PRICE SUPPORT 
PROGRAM—TESTIMONY OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp my testimony be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Committee 
on April 16, 1952, in support of the agri- 
culture price-support program. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR YOUNG BEFORE SENATE 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, APRIL 16, 1952 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here today in sup- 
port of two bills, S. 2115, known as the 
Young-Russell bill, and S. 450. The purpose 
of S. 2115 is to continue the use of the 
so-cailed old parity formula (1910 to 1914 
base) for basic farm commodities (wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, peanuts, and tobacco) for 
an indefinite period. 

Senate bill 2115 amends section 301 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended in 1949, by providing that, notwith- 
standing the authorization for the use of a 
new modernized parity formula, the parity 
price for any basic agricultural commodity 
shall not be less than its parity price com- 
puted in the manner used prior to the en- 
actment of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The 1949 act contains such a provision 
covering the years through 1953. S. 2115 
would continue this provision as a part of 
the present legislation. Only corn, cotton, 
wheat, and peanuts are now affected by this 
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provision. Cotton, wheat, and corn are three 
of the most important crops farmers pro- 
duce for the existence of mankind. Cotton 
is extremely important both for clothing the 
people and for munitions in time of war. 
Wheat, even in Biblical times, was referred 
to as the “staff of life.” Today in much of 
the world it still remains the major diet for 
untold millions. Corn, besides being in the 
greatest demand for livestock feed, is also 
valuable for human food and has more than 
100 commercial uses. No nation could main- 
tain a high standard of living without an 
abundance of all three of these important 
commodities. 

The parity price of rice and tobacco com- 
puted by the modernized formula is higher 
than when computed by the old formula. 
The parity prices of the other basic agricul- 


tural commodities computed by the two’ 


formulas compared as follows as of November 
15, 1951: 


Effective — 
parity, a 
old 
formula 


Corn, per bushe] 

Cotton, per pound __...- 

Wheat, per bushel . 

Peanuts, ver pound.... ‘ -U2 


The modernized parity formula uses, as a 
major factor in determining parity, the aver- 
age prices received by farmers for the pre- 
vious 10-year period. This method of deter- 
mining parity may have considerable merit 
in normal times. Under conditions which 
have existed for the past several years, and 
likewise exist now, this method of computing 
parity represents a serious injustice to a 
large and important segment of agriculture. 

For example, during most of the past 
5-year period, many farm commodity prices 
were held down both by OPS-imposed ceil- 
ings and by surpluses intentionally carried 
under a Government program calculated to 
meet the waremergency. Thus, the modern- 
ized parity formula does not reflect the ac- 
tual market price these commodities would 
have demanded had it not been for the un- 
usual circumstances of this period. Cotton 
would have been much higher over much of 
this period had it not been for ceiling prices 
and export quotas imposed by the Govern- 
ment. You will recall that world cotton 
prices climbed as high as 65 to 70 cents per 
pound in 1950, largely because American pro- 
duction was very short. Yet United States 
cotton prices were held to about 45 cents per 
pound under OPS order. If and when cot- 
ton production goals are reached, and the 
planned surplus to meet the war emergency 
situation is met, cotton prices most cer- 
tainly will decline—probably to the low levels 
to which they had descended previous to the 
Korean war. 

During World War II and following, it 
became necessary for the United States to 
furnish great quantities of wheat to the 
starving people of the world. To meet the 
minimum requirements of the many nations 
which at that time were begging for wheat, 
the United States allocated its insufficient 
supply as best it could under the circum- 
stances. Our exports were so heavy that the 
carry-over of wheat as of July 1, 1947, 
reached a low of 83,000,000 bushels. It was 
during this period that Congress, through 
an amendment to an appropriation bill, pro- 
hibited further exports when our domestic 
carry-over reached a minimum of 150,000,000 
bushels. 

To meet the contingencies in the present 
war emergency period, our Government, act- 
ing through the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has asked for increased pro- 
duction even though our present carry-overs 
would represent a surplus in normal times. 
Our carry-over of wheat on July 1, 1952, is 
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expected to be near 300,000,000 bushels. 
These surpluses are a most depressing factor 
on market prices, There is little possibility 
that wheat prices will ever reach parity un- 
der a Government program of high produc- 
tion and planned huge carry-overs. The sur- 
pluses thus created are far more effective 
in holding prices down than are ceiling 
prices under OPS. 

The foregoing ought to be ample proof 
that during this war emergency pericd of 
planned large carry-overs and resultant de- 
pressed prices, the modernized parity formula 
cannot and does not reflect what norraal 
prices would otherwise be. As a result of 
these conditions, the spread between parity 
as computed under the old parity formula 
and the new parity formula is increasing. 
For example, in 1950 the spread was 29 cents 
a bushel on wheat and presently the spread 
is 33 cents a bushel. In 1950 the spread on 
corn as between the old parity formula and 
the modernized formula was 12 cents a 
bushel. By 1952 this spread had reached 16 
cents a bushel. 

It was the contention of the authors of the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949, in sub- 
stituting the modernized parity formula for 
the old parity formula, that the spread would 
tend to narrow year by year. If the years 
following the enactment of this long range 
price support legislation had been normal 
years, free from the impact of war and war 
emergencies, I am inclined to believe there 
would then have been considerable justifica- 
tion for this position. But, as I have pointed 
out, the subsequent years were in no sense 
normal. 

If the modernized parity formula were per. 
mitted to go into effect with the 1954 crop, 
it would have serious and far-reaching ef- 
fects on producers of basic farm commodi- 
ties. It would result in a severe penclty not 
deserved by these producers. The producers 
are patriotic and are endeavoring as best they 
can, against many odds, to meet the produc- 
tion goals of the Government of the United 
States. By their very conscientious efforts 
to produce to the limit, they are, in effect, 
lowering parity levels to their own future 
disadvantage for years and years to come. 
This lowering of parity will not only ad- 
versely affect price-support levels, but will 
also have a direct bearing on ceiling prices 
imposed by OPS as ceilings are based on 
Parity levels. 

To the extent that the current high pro- 
duction goals and increased Carry-overs are 
achieved, supplies will keep the prices of 
storable commodities from rising to parity 
or above. They may continue at times to 
sag below the loan level. Whenever a par- 
ticular season’s market price is depressed as 
compared with prices which would prevail 
for normal supplies, this has a depressing 
influence on the parity price the following 
year. For every 10 percent rise or fall in the 
market price of a commodity under the new 
formula, its parity price will be raised or 
lowered 1 percent the following year. Thus 
the shift to the new parity formula, with 
price supports continued at 75 to $0 percent 
of parity, would result in a reduction of the 
future parity price of the commodity if high- 
level production programs are successful in 
achieving increased carry-overs. 

We need increased production of these 
three major farm commodities and others 
to meet the war emergency. If the mod- 
ernized parity formula goes into effect, as 
it will unless the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended, as of today there would be a 
drop in wheat support prices of approxi- 
mately 30 cents a bushel, cotton 2 cents a 
pound, and corn of approximately 14 cents 
a bushel. 

The carry-over of corn as of July 1 this 
year will be dangerously low in spite of fa- 
vorable crop years. The situation is even 
worse with respect to cotton. If we should 
have 1 year of unfavorable weather for 
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crop production, our supplies of wheat, cote 
ton and corn would be far below war emer- 
gency goals. After more than 10 years of 
favorable crop conditions for wheat and 
corn, it would seem that we might expect 
at least one unfavorable year. The loss of 
even one-third of 1 year’s production 
would have a most serious effect on our econ- 
omy and our war effort. This could happen 
if there were a return of the drought such 
as we experienced in 1934 and 1936. To 
meet these and other emergencies we must 
maintain high production. I submit that 
lowering support levels would be a severe 
and, perhaps, a dangerous blow to our pro- 
gram of increased production. 

The Government of the United States in 
other fields is stockpiling strategic war ma- 
terials such as lead, tin, rubber, and man- 
ganese. The Government likewise hopes to 
stockpile a sizable amount of important 
farm commodities. The stockpiling of farm 
commodities should be held in a separate 
stockpile aside from the farm program as are 
strategic materials needed by industry. 
Even though large surpluses have been car- 
ried for war-emergency purposes as a part of 
the program of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the price-support program, the 
losses, if indeed there be any, over a long 
period of years appear to be surprisingly low, 

Over the 18 years of the operation of the 
price-support programs so far as basic com- 
modities are concerned, there has been a 
profit to the Government of the United 
States totaling approximately $40,000,000 as 
of July 1 last. 

As I have previously pointed out, large 
carry-overs of important farm products ef- 
fectively hold down the prices and result 
in a great savings to the consumers them- 
selves. In addition, these same cCarry- 
overs play a most important part in our 
over-all war emergency program. If the 
farmers were only locking to their own self- 
interests, disregarding the Government’s 
needs in this present period—which I am 
sure none of them would do—they would be 
curtailing production instead of increasing 
it. Every farmer knows that surpluses inev- 
itably mean lower prices. I think it is safe 
to say that if we maintained a carry-over of 
wheat, for example, in the amount of 500,- 
000,000 bushels without any price-support 
program, the actual price in the market 
place would not be more than $1 a bushel. 
On the other hand, if we had a carry-over 
of only 83,000,000 bushels, as was the case 
in 1947, prices would again reach the $3.50 a 
bushel level for that period or possibly even 
more. 

It is my firm belief that favorable farm 
prices following World War II, largely as a 
result of price supports and export pro- 
grams, prevented the usual expected post- 
war depression. The simple facts are that 
no political party can operate the affairs of 
the United States on the basis of full em- 
ployment and financial solvency unless ag- 
riculture receives parity or above for its 
products. The reason is obvious because 
without such a price level we cannot gen- 
erate or produce the national income re- 
quired. The turn-over, for example, of farm 
income is about seven times as reflected in 
national income and each dollar of gross 
farm income will result in $7 of national in- 
come. I believe an enlightened industry 
realizes they will lose 10 percent of their 
business volume for each 10 percent of re- 
duction of gross farm income. 

For years national income has always been 
approximately seven times that of the farm 
income. As an over-all picture, it should 
be pointed out that cash income of farmers, 
the value of all farm products sold in the 
market place, increased 193 percent from 
1929 to 1951. Nonagricultural income in 
this same period increased 194 percent. 
This situation could not exist after all the 
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economic changes which have taken place 
since 1929 unless there was an immutable law 
of exchange or relationship between gross 
farm income and national income. The 
proper use of reasonable amounts of money 
each year in supporting farm prices can pre- 
vent a loss of billions to the national econ- 
omy. Most economists recognize the fact 
that all of our depressions have been farm 
led. We just cannot afford to have another 
depression with its disastrous effect on all 
segments of our economy. 

The total net public and private debt in 
1938 was $184,500,000,000 and in 1951 it had 
risen to a total of $514,400,000,000. If we 
wish to retain our American system this debt 
must be paid. Regardless of how the debt 
was accumulated, the fact remains that to 
repay and service it requires Government 
action not necessary in past years of low 
debt, and when there was in operation a real 
competitive free enterprise system. Any 
sizable reduction in our present price and 
wage level would reduce our ability to create 
the income required to meet the debt and 
retire it through efficient and sound fiscal 
policies established by the Government. 

It is safe to say that the foregoing cannot 
be accomplished unless farm prices are sup- 
ported at a level of not less than 90 percent 
of parity. Support prices on about 10 non- 
perishable farm commodities, plus a few 
perishables, would be sufficient foundation 
for national stability. The national eco- 
nomic policy should be carried on in terms 
of its over-all effect on national income 
rather than the minor cost of price sup- 
ports. We lost over $500,000,000,000 in na- 
tional income during the period from 1930 
to 1941 because we did not maintain our 
1929 price level. A drop of 50 percent in our 
current farm prices would force the Nation 
to lose $135,000,000,000 a year in national in- 
come. The result would be national chaos. 

While gross farm income over the past few 
years has remained at approximately the 
same level, there has been a continuing drop 
in the percent of net farm income. This is 
a direct result of ever increasing costs of all 
the things a farmer has to buy. Another 
round of wage increases unquestionably will 
be reflected in even higher costs of all the 
goods and services the farmer must buy and 
he is one of the greatest purchasers in our 
economy. Presently farm operating costs are 
the highest in history. Only a short period 
of low farm production resulting from 
drought or other reasons could and undoubt- 
edly would break most of the farm producers 
of this Nation. If in subsequent years there 
is a surplus of industrial production and the 
labor supply becomes more adequate which 
would make povsible the return of a real 
competitive situation in these fields and a 
resultant trend toward lower consumer 
prices, then and only then could farmers sur- 
vive without adequate price supports, 

Mr. Chairman, S. 450, which I also intro- 
duced, is very similar to the so-called Steagall 
amendment which was in effect during World 
War II znd for 2 years thereafter. It would 
make mandatory supports of 90 percent of 
parity for all nonbasic commodities for which 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
has requested increased production. It would 
seem to me that this is only simple justice 
to the producers, and it is the only way I 
know that adequate production can be had. 
Presently our supplies of feed grains are low 
and, again, the Government is asking for 
increased production. The present price of 
feed, and particularly oats, does not provide 
sufficient incentive for farmers to plant the 
increased acreage necessary. 

Heavy importations for the last few years 
of wool, rye, barley, oats, and feed wheat have 
had a most unfavorable effect on domestic 
prices for these commodities. These large 
importations mean that there is no chance 
for the farmers in this country to get parity 
prices unless there is a shortage of these 
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commodities existing in the exporting coun- 
tries. These imports into the United States, 
encouraged largely by the scarcity and high 
monetary value of the United States dollar, 
are expected to continue under existing tar- 
iffs. I see no possibility of the farmers of the 
United States competing pricewise with the 
many producing areas of the world where 
wages, taxes, operation costs in general, and 
indeed the living standard itself is much 
lower than in the United States. 

Support prices for oats and barley pres- 
ently are 80 percent of parity. This 80 per- 
cent of parity, using as we do the modern- 
ized parity formula, hardly equals the 70 
percent of parity under the old or 1910-14 
base period formula. If we want increased 
production of feed grains and other nonbasic 
commodities, there is only one way in which 
it can be had and that is through an ade- 
quate price incentive. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. TAGE 
ERLANDER, PRIME MINISTER OF 
SWEDEN 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Members of the 
Senate to the presence in the Chamber 
today of a very distinguished visitor, 
Hon. Tage Erlander, Prime Minister of 
Sweden. I know that I express the sen- 
timents of all Senators in welcoming him 
to the Chamber of the United States 
Senate. Our relations with his country 
have always been most friendly and co- 
operative. I am sure that Senators are 
happy to join me in greeting the Prime 
Minister of Sweden. [Applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
takes the liberty of joining Members of 
the Senate in welcoming this distin- 
guished statesman not only to our coun- 
try but to this Chamber, where he has a 
right to sit under the rules of the Senate. 
We are very glad to have you, and we 
hope that your visit to us will prove both 
pleasant and profitable. 


STUDY OF FEDERAL SEIZURE OF 
STEEL MILLS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ture], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Munoprt], 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHak], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CaRL- 
son], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MarTIn], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HricKENLOOPER], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BuTLer], I submit 
for appropriate reference a resolution re- 
lating to the seizure of steel plants and 
facilities by the Federal Government. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for 10 minutes on the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire may proceed. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 306), submitted 
by Mr. Bripces (for himself and other 
Senators), was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Whereas by Executive Order 10340, dated 
April 8, 1952, the President directed the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take possession of and 
operate the plants and facilities of certain 
steel companies; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has 
proceeded to carry out such Executive order; 
and 

Whereas the President cited no specific 
constitutional or statutory provision in sup- 
port of his action: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
a thorough study concerning the action of 
the President in directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of and operate 
the plants and facilities of certain steel com- 
panies, with a view to determining whether 
there is any constitutional or statutory au- 
thority for such action, and to report the 
results of its study to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 





seizure of the steel industry by the Pres--: 


ident of the United States has raised 
the gravest constitutional question since 
the War Between the States. I am of- 
fering on behalf of myself and a number 
of colleagues, a resolution directing the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate to 
hold prompt hearings on this injustice 
and resolve the basic legal and property 
issues raised by the President’s unwar- 
ranted and arbitrary act. 

I do not intend to discuss the dispute 
between the steel unions and the compa- 
nies. Those questions are subsidiary and 
superficial when measured against the 
enormity of the President’s act. Nor am 
I speaking in a partisan spirit. This 
constitutional crisis is beyond politics. 
It transcends party. 

The Democratic Party went on record 
on this issue long ago. Perhaps the 
shock of the administration’s action last 
week is heightened by the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, a great Democratic 
President, who said, “The history of lib- 
erty is the history of the limitation of 
governmental power, not the increase 
of it.” 

This issue goes to the heart of our 
existence as a free people. 

The real question is the basic one of 
executive usurpation of government by 
fiat. It is involved with the right to 
own and enjoy property under the law, 
free from overweening executive power; 
a right and privilege which we had 
thought until the other day was secure; 
a@ right which Anglo-Saxon peoples have 
held sacred since the Magna Carta—a 
period of 800 years. Are we to be gov- 
erned by law with the guaranty of due 
process for all our citizens, or are we to 
be subjected to the arbitrary whim or 
caprice of the executive? Ina word, are 
we to have a government of laws or a 
government of men? 

The President’s Executive order of 
April 8, directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to seize and operate the plants 
and facilities of the steel industry was 
without constitutioual sanction, without 
statutory authority, and was in direct 
violation of the will of Congress as set 
forth when, on April 7, Congress specifi- 
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cally withheld from the President the 
statutory power to seize which he has 
now asserted by some nebulous claim of 
“inherent power.” Furthermore, in his 
order and accompanying statement he 
set forth no legal opinion in support of 
his claim. 

Why did the President commit him- 
self to this grave act without the benefit 
of expert legal opinion? Why is it that 
he seized the steel industry without an 
opinion from his Attorney General or of 
any great constitutional lawyer? Is it 
because he knew he could get no sound 
legal opinion supporting this act? I 
have before me the opinion of a man 
who stands at the head of the American 
bar, John W. Davis, who himself was a 
distinguished candidate for the Presi- 
dency on the Democratic ticket. Noone 
will doubt Mr. Davis’ intelligence and 
scholarship. I quote him: 

It is my firm conviction that the President 
has no undefined inherent powers, either in 
war or in peace, under which he could 
seize. * * * mills to settle a labor dis- 
pute. .The machinery set up by title V of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and by the Labor Management Act 
of 1947, are the remedies provided by Con- 
gress to deal with such situations. These 
are, in my opinion, the only remedies ex- 
pressly provided by Congress to deal with 
such situations. These are, in my opinion, 
the only remedies properly available under 
either the Constitution or statute. Beyond 
these, the President has no power or author- 
ity to deal by seizure with labor disputes in 
the steel industry. 


I have also an opinion from Prof. Ed- 
win S. Corwin, of Princeton University, 
who is perhaps the best academic au- 
thority on the limitations of the presi- 
dential office. Dr. Corwin is the author 
of The President: Office and Powers and 
Constitutional Power in a Secular State. 
Speaking of the President’s seizure of 
the steel mills Dr. Corwin said: 


One would find it difficult to imagine a 
subject of constitutional interpretation 
which calls more vehemently for investiga- 
tion at this moment. 


It is Dr. Corwin’s view that— 


Ultimately justification must be sought in 
the Constitution itself; that is to say, in the 
Constitution as it has come to be authori- 
tatively interpreted. Current tendencies 
need a thorough going over. 


I continue to quote: 


I should cite in this connection the fact 
that in recent years Congress has come to 
treat “national emergency” and “state of 
war” as substantially synonymous terms (see 
Brown v. Bernstein (49 Fed. Supp. 728, 730—- 
$2, 1943)) and the fact that the court has 
adopted the habit of piecing out delegated 
powers to the President by means of refer- 
ences to his powers “under the Constitution 
as President of the United States and as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy” 
(U. S. Mine Workers of America (330 U. S, 
258, 262, 1947) ). 

Also there is the inclination on the part 
of the spokesmen for labor to rely on what 
is termed the President’s “inherent power” 
to meet emergencies in referring to legisla- 
tive provisions for heading off disabling 
strikes. (See hearings before the Senate 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
81st Cong., Ist sess., Senate, for repealing 
the Taft-Hartley Act; also Julius and Lillian 
Cohen, 1943, Divine Rights of Presidents, 
29, Nebraska Law Review, March 1950.) 
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It is clear that the eminent constitu- 
tional authority, Dr. Corwin, takes the 
gravest view possible of this crisis. He 
concludes his opinion with these words: 

What is happening in light of these devel- 
opments to our concept of government, of 


laws, and not of men is all too plain to need 
emphasis. 


Never in the history of the United 
States has a President acted with such 
disregard of the Constitution, the law, 
and the will of Congress and the people. 
The long history of the relationship be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
in our western countries has been beset 
with many conflicts. Steadily, however, 
the people and their elected representa- 
tives have advanced and supported the 
claim of the public will against executive 
prerogative. At the very heart of our 
own governmental structure lies the 
principle of the division of powers, 
whereby the legislature makes the laws, 
the executive administers them. That 
principle opposes at all points the theory 
of absolute rule. The President’s asser- 
tion of independence of law and Con- 
gress, embodied in his claim to “inherent 
rights,” is just a new name for the out- 
worn coctrine of the divine right of 
kings. In truth, a king has been be- 
headed for similar attempts to override 
the will of the people. 

No Fesident before this time ever has 
asserted the right to make law. It has 
been pointed out, and I call attention 
to the fact that all the seizures of in- 
dustrial properties which have occurred 
under the last two administrations have 
been accomplished under the cover of 
legality. President Roosevelt, begin- 
ning with the North American Aviation 
Co. in 1941, seized many factories and 
businesses, but always under powers 
given him by the Congress. He acted 
under the Smith-Connally Act and un- 
der the successive war powers acts. He 
never claimed inherent right in defiance 
of the Congress. President Truman 
likewise has made many seizures, vir- 
tually all of them as a means of settle- 
ment of wage disputes and averting 
strikes, but until now all his seizures 
were made under provisions of law. 

The argument that he faced an emer- 
gency under which seizure was the only 
remedy is not correct. The President 
had several alternatives had he wished 
to obey rather than flout the law. Mr. 
President, may I remind you that, above 
all men, the President of the United 
States should set an example of obe- 
dience to law and constitutional au- 
thority. It was his plain duty to proceed 
under the terms of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. His excuse for ignoring the Taft- 
Hartley Act was transparently flimsy. 
As you know, the Taft-Hartley Act was 
provided for just such an emergency, 
It was fitted and tailored to that task. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act there was 
provided a further cooling-off period of 
80 days, during which the normal proc- 
ess of collective bargaining might have 
resolved the dispute, if both parties had 
been assured that the President was 
acting in good faith and did not intend 
to impose his will on the controversy. 
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It was the latent threat of Executive ac. 
tion without the basis of law that, more 
than any other factor, prevented a so- 
lution to what should have been a nor- 
mal, ordinary process of finding a so- 
lution between management and labor. 
The President’s implied determination 
to impose his will helped create the im- 
passe in the steel dispute. There re- 
mained to the President the process of 
injunction which had previously been 
used against a labor leader not so close 
to the throne, 

The President’s cry of emergency is 
as specious as his action without the 
basis of law. He claims that he acted 
to insure the flow of steel because we 
are in a war emergency and yet he has 
consistently denied that we are at war. 
It is clear that the President’s appeal to 
emergency is a trumped-up appeal. It 
is clear that his motives in this respect 
are subject to question. 

I have pointed out that the steel sei- 
zure and the irresponsible making of law 
by the Chief Executive were not re- 
quired by the necessities of the situa- 
tion. We have provided legal methods 
for the handling of great labor disputes 
which might involve the welfare and se- 
curity of the Nation. The President has 
arbitrarily chosen to use none of these 
instruments, but to substitute his own 
will. If this is permitted to pass unno- 
ticed and unchallenged, we of this Con- 
gress might as well shut up shop and go 
home. 

Nowhere in the Western World, even 


under the Socialist-Labor Government 
of Britain or the other Socialist gov- 
ernments of Western Europe, has such 
an arbitrary defiance of the legislative 


body teken place. In every country in 
Europe, expropriation has been the re- 
sult of the direct act of the parliament 
or the legislative body concerned. To 
find a parallel to this seizure one must 
look not to the countries of Western 
Europe, but to the totalitarian regimes 
of Italy under Mussolini, Germany un- 
der Hitler, and Russia under Stalin. 

I need not remind you that govern- 
ment by ukase, government by fiat, is 
the hallmark of despotism. If President 
Truman's act goes unrejected and un- 
rebuked by this Congress, then we have 
started along the road to the very tyr- 
anny which we are allegedly opposing 
throughout the earth. The President’s 
unprecedented act, repugnant though it 
is to the whole tradition of representa- 
tive government, is congenial to the 
regimes which we vanquished in World 
War II and the threat of Moscow which 
we now confront. 

The most disturbing fact in this sit- 
uation is that once the constitutional 
bounds are breached, there is no law. 
Where there is no law, no man can be 
secure in his life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. We leave the well-marked 
road of constitutional and lawful pro- 
cedure, and enter into the chaos of per- 
sonal government. If the President of 
the United States can seize the steel in- 
dustry, what is to prevent his seizing the 
beef cattle on the ranges and dairy cat- 
tle on the farms; appropriating the 
herds and the land on which they 
graze? What is to prevent his seizing 
your home? One of the first acts of 
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dictatorship, after consolidating its 
power, is to seize the trade-unions, 
How is this done? We have seen ex- 
amples in Italy, in Germany, and in Rus- 
sia. The government swoops down on 
the trade-union offices, appropriates 
the books and lists of members, and in- 
stalls its own creatures in command of 
the union. The labor organizations be- 
come mere tools of the executive pow- 
er; the workers pass under the heel of 
the state. 

The labor leaders of America are ex- 
isting in a dream state if they believe 
that the abuse of the President’s pow- 
ers in their behalf does not set a prece- 
dent that would eventually undo them. 
They should be in the very forefront 
of Americans opposing the President’s 
seizure of the steel industry. With the 
example of the totalitarian states be- 
fore them, they should resist to their 
utmost every show of illegal force by 
the Executive. Only in the free climate 
of a properly kalanced government, ex- 
isting by law, can the trade-unions sur- 
vive and flourish. We have seen that 
truth demonstrated over and over. 

This is a dark hour for the Republic. 
We are threatened from abroad by a vast 
and sinister empire which, not content 
with waging war against us in the far 
reaches of Asia, spreads its tentacles of 
subversion in our midst. We frequently 
hear that the call in this hour of peril 
is for national unity. Have we not the 
right to expect. that our constituted au- 
thorities shall refrain from reckless and 
unconstitutional procedures at a time 
when our very survival may be hanging 
in the balance? 

All Senators should make common 
cause on this issue, and should author- 
ize an immediate and prompt investiga- 
tion into the nature of the President’s 
seizure order, and should take corrective 
legislative action to end this present 
usurpation and to avert others that may 
occur in the future. Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike should act. The preser- 
vation of our constitutional way of life 
shculd not be a partisan matter. The 
duty of every Membe: of this honorabie 
body is plain and distinct. I shall not 
take further time now, Mr. President, but 
I hope mest of us will agree that an 
investigation of this subject should be 
conducted by the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address de- 
livered yesterday at Pittsburgh by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


SEIZURE OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


On April 8, after it appeared to be im- 
possible to settle the labor dispute in the 
steel industry by voluntary agreement, Pres- 
ident Truman directed the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of all the large 
steel plants, and the Government has now 
seized them. This action, in my opinion, is 
in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the President once again is 
usurping power which is not conferred upon 
him, His action and the precedent thereby 
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set endanger the freedom of this country 
and make it possible for any President to 
make himself a dictator if he chooses to do 
so. President Truman is showing the same 
disregard of the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States which he has shown in 
many other cases. 

I wish to make it clear that I do not nec- 
essarily rule out seizure as one means of 
settling a Nation-wide labor dispute. I in- 
cluded this power in the bill which I intro- 
duced in 1949, but it was carefully spelled 
out, and I have even more doubt today 
whether it is desirable to grant this power. 
What I object to is the President’s assuming 
the right to seize property when there is no 
statutory authority whatever for him to do 
so. If such power exists, no one in the 
United States can be sure of retaining his 
liberty against the arbitrary action of the 
executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I note that the steelworkers’ union has 
made it quite apparent that it welcomes the 
seizure, but I believe that labor unions 
should be especially concerned about the ex- 
ercise of powers of this kind without statu- 
tory authority which definitely limits the 
time and place and manner in which it can 
be exercised. Other unions which have not 
stood as high as the CIO in the President’s 
favor tell another story. Every day I re- 
ceive at least a dozen letters from members 
of the various railroad brotherhoods com- 
plaining bitterly about the seizure of the 
railroads which was made over a year and a 
half ago, and has postponed any satisfactory 
settlement of the claims presented by the 
railroad brotherhoods. Furthermore, if the 
President can seize the steel mills, he can 
seize all the union offices if he should be so 
disposed. If he can seize the steel mills, I see 
no reason why he can’t arbitrarily seize men 
and draft them into the Army, as he pro- 
posed to do in 1946. It is true that at that 
time he asked Congress to authorize the 
drafting of mine workers and railroad men 
into the Army, but under the present doc- 
trine I see no reason why he could not claim 
the right to do the same thing without con- 
gressional action. No one should be more 
interested in the liberty guaranteed by our 
constitutional principles than the workman 
himself. 

I have been much interested in trying to 
find out the basis of the President’s order, 
but apparently it is frankly based not on any 
statute, but on some inherent power not 
mentioned in the Constitution. The Execu- 
tive order authorizing the seizure contains 
nine ‘“‘whereases” and a “now therefore” but 
very little reference to any real basis of au- 
thority. It uses the usual Truman phrase, 
“By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces.” While laws are mentioned, there 
seems to be no real reliance on the very lim- 
ited authority contained in the Selective 
Service Act, or in the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. With the exception of title V of the 
Defense Production Act, neither of these 
acts refers to labor disputes at all. The in- 
clusion of title V makes it clear that the 
other sections of the act are not intended to 
apply. Congress has passed the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947, which pro- 
vides the means which Congress thinks are 
desirable to meet a Nation-wide labor dis- 
pute. Congress also provided title V of the 
Defense Production Act as a means of main- 
taining uninterrupted production, but the 
President has completely failed to use any 
of the provisions of that title. Instead he 
arbitrarily set up the Wage Stabilization 
Board, In any event it is clear that there 
is no statutory authority for the present 
action. 

The dangerous doctrine of inherent pow- 
ers has been floating around for a good many 
years, but there is in fact no authority for 
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the existence of such powers. There was a 
very complete discussion of these so-called 
powers in 1949 when the President tried to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley law. The authority 
which he would have substituted under his 
bill was very hazy on the question of whether 
seizure or injunctions were possible. At the 
request of the committee, Attorney General 
Tom Clark finally wrote a letter, the relevant 
portions of which are as follows: 

“However, with regard to the question of 
the power of the Government under title 
III, I might point out that the inherent 
power of the President to deal with emer- 
gencies that affect the health, safety, and 
welfare of the entire Nation is exceedingly 
great. (See opinion of Attorney General 
Murphy of October 4, 1939 (39 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 344, 347); United States v. United Mine 
Workers of America (330 U. S. 258 (1947) ).) 

“* * * Should, however, the parties not 
obey the mandate of section 302 (c) of the 
bill, and should this result in a national 
crisis, it is my belief that, in appropriate 
circumstances, the United States would have 
access to the courts to protect the national 
health, safety, and welfare. I say this be- 
cause it is my belief that access to its own 
courts is always available to the United 
States, in the absence of a specific statutory 
bar depriving the Government of the right 
to seek the aid of the Federal -courts in 
such critical situations. Particularly is this 
true where, as in the proposed legislation, a 
statutory obligation is placed upon the par- 
ties requiring them to continue or resume 
operations during a specified period. This 
bill, as I read it, does not purport to cir- 
cumscribe the rights of the United States in 
this respect.” 

The October 4, 1939, opinion of Attorney 
General Murphy, which Attorney General 
Tom Clark cites in his February 2, 1949, 
letter to Senator Thomas of Utah, on the 
inherent powers of the President, is no real 
support for the power claimed. Attorney 
General Murphy devotes four pages to estab- 
lishing the proposition that the Attorney 
General is required to give legal opinions to 
the President but has always refused to com- 
ply with such requests from the Congress. 
Then he devotes one paragraph to the powers 
of the Executive. It is as follows: 

“You are aware, of course, that the Execu- 
tive has powers not enumerated in the stat- 
utes—powers derived not from statutory 
grants but from the Constitution. It is uni- 
versally recognized that the constitutional 
duties of the Executive carry with them the 
constitutional powers necessary for their 
proper performance. These constitutional 
powers have never been specifically defined, 
and in fact cannot be, since their extent and 
limitations are largely dependent upon con- 
ditions and circumstances. In a measure 
this is true with respect to most of the pow- 
ers of the Executive, both constitutional and 
statutory. The right to take specific action 
might not exist under one state of facts, 
while under another it might be the absolute 
duty of the Executive to take such action.” 

The only other authority cited by Attor- 
ney General Clark in his letter to Chairman 
Thomas was the United Mine Workers case 
(330 U. S. 258 (1947)). Again a study of the 
case discloses that the Supreme Court made 
no ruling on the power of the President to 
“seize.” The only issue in the case was 
whether the Norris-LaGuardia Act prevented 
the Government from obtaining an injunc- 
tion and the Court held that since the Gov- 
ernment was the employer the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act did not apply. The President 
predicated his 1946 order on “‘Under the Con- 
stitution, as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and by virtue of the authority con- 
ferred upon me by the War Labor Disputes 
Act * * *.” Of course, he did have the 
specific authority under the Smith-Connally 
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Act which he cited in the seizure order. 
The Smith-Connally Act terminated 6 
months after the ending hostilities which 
the President proclaimed on December 31, 
1946, which ended that law on June 30, 
1947. 

I am not aware that the present Attorney 
General (if we have one) or his just departed 
predecessor has ever made a pronouncement 
on the inherent power of the President. 

All we have is one Attorney General rely- 
ing on a previous Attorney General who said 
nothing other than that there were such 
powers and the citation of a Supreme Court 
case which was not decided on the issue at 
all. 

A strange foundation, indeed, upon which 
to give to one man the right to take over an 
entire industry for an indefinite period. 

This vague theory that the President has 
inherent power by virtue of his office to meet 
a national emergency has no support in judi- 
cial decisions and runs counter to the sound 
and established principle that the President’s 
authority comes simply from the provisions 
of the Constitution and the laws passed by 
Congress. 

A Nation-wide steel strike obstructs the 
free flow of goods in interstate commerce. 
Congress, not the President, is the branch of 
Government that by the Constitution is en- 
trusted “with power to regulate interstate 
commerce and to remove obstructions to it. 
In 1947, the Congress did just that when it 
passed the Taft-Hartley law. 

There is nothing in the Taft-Hartley law 
which could possibly give the President the 
right to seize the steel industry. 

There have been a number of seizures in 
the past, but all of them have been either 
during war or under express statutes such as 
the Smith-Connally Act, long since expired. 
My own opinion is that seizure cannot be 
made even in wartime without authority 
from Congress, but that question is not in- 
volved in the present seizure because the 
Japanese Peace Treaty has been ratified and 
war no longer exists as a legal justification 
for action of this kind. 

The President as usual relies on his decla- 
ration of December 16, 1950, proclaiming the 
existence of a national emergency. I know 
of no possible argument that the President 
can increase his constitutional powers by 
proclaiming the existence of a national emer- 
gency. There may be a few statutes giving 
him power which he can only exercise after 
such a proclamation, but certainly he can- 
not lift himself by his own boot straps to a 
position of power which does not previously 
exist. The Constitution says nothing about 
national emergencies, and if the President 
could increase his powers by such a declara- 
tion, there would be nothing left to the limi- 
tations largely imposed by the Constitution. 

The powers of the President, of course, 
have their source in the Constitution, and 
in the laws passed by Congress. The power 
does not exist in the Chief Executive unless 
it has been granted to him, expressly or im- 
pliedly by the Constitution or by an act 
of Congress. The Constitution itself simply 
says that the executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, but certainly the executive power does 
not include the power to seize people’s prop- 
erty without any authority of law. The 
Constitution further says that the President 
shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Any Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy can- 
not, because of that position, go around 
the country seizing people’s property and 
thereby committing us to a complete mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

The third power conferred is that the 
President shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, but, of course, in this 
case there is no law. 

In the case of United States v. Western 
Union (272 Fed. 311), Judge Augustus N. 
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Hand dealt with a claim of this kind. He 
said: 

“If the President has the original power 
sought to be exercised, it must be found 
expressly, or by implication in the Constitu- 
tion. It is not sufficient to say that he 
must have it because the United States is a 
sovereign Nation and must be deemed to 
have all customary national powers Knoz v. 
Lee (12 Wall. 457). However true this may 
be, it does not follow that the Executive 
has the necessary authority. Certainly 
many, if not most, executive powers flow 
from legislative enactment. There is no 
doubt that Congress, by virtue of its au- 
thority to regulate foreign commerce, could 
regulate the laying and cperation of cables, 
and has often done this. I cannot regard 
a failure by Congress to exercise its un- 
doubted powers as proof that some other 
branch of the Government has the right 
to do what Congress might readily have au- 
thorized.” 

After he retired from the presidency, my 
father wrote the book, Our Chief Magistrate 
and His Powers, which contains some of the 
best discussion of the President’s powers. 
He dealt particularly with the suggestion of 
President Theodore Roosevelt that he could 
seize the Pennsylvania coal mines because 
of a strike in those mines. My father said: 

“My judgment is that the view of Mr. 
Garfield and Mr. Roosevelt, describing an un- 
defined residuum of power to the President 
is an unsafe doctrine and that it might lead 
under emergencies to results of an arbitrary 
character doing irremediable injustice to 
private right. The mainspring of such a 
view is that the Executive is charged with 
responsibility for the welfare of all the people 
in a general way, that he is to play the part 
of a universal providence and set all things 
right, and that anything that in his judg- 
ment will help the people he ought to do, 
unless he is expressly forbidden not to do it. 
The wide field of action that this would give 
to the Executive one can hardly limit. 

s * + * . 


“I am aware that there are many who be- 
lieve in Government ownership of the sources 
of public comfort in the interest of the com- 
munity at large; but it is certainly only the 
extremes of that school that favor the use 
of the Army under the President to seize the 
needed mines without constitutional amend- 
ment or legislative and judicial action and 
without compensation.” 

The true view of the Executive functions, 
as I see it, is that the President can exercise 
no power which cannot be fairly and reason- 
ably traced to some specific grant of power 
or justly implied and included within such 
express grant as proper and necessary to its 
exercise. Such specific grant must be either 
in the Federal Constitution or in an act of 
Congress passed in pursuance thereof. There 
is no undefined residuum of power which a 
President can exercise because it seems to 
him to be in the public interest. The grants 
of Executive power are necessarily in general 
terms in order not to embarrass the Execu- 
tive within the field of action plainly marked 
for him. But his jurisdiction must be justi- 
fied and vindicated by affirmative constitu- 
tional or statutory provision or it does not 
exist. 


The present action of the President is in 
line with his general disregard of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. It follows the unjustified at- 
tempt to give the Wage Stabilization Board 
power to settle disputes without complying 
with the provisions of title V of the Defense 
Production Act. It follows the usurpation 
of the power to make war in Korea. It fol- 
lows the usurpation of the power to send 
American soldiers into Korea. It is in line 
with the general philosophy of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal, that if there is any way 
to avoid coming to Congress for authority 
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to act, it will be immediately adopted. I be- 
lieve that the American people are determined 
that we return again to a government of 
laws rather than a government of men. 


RELINQUISHMENT OF POSSESSION 
OF STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill providing for an orderly pro- 
cedure for the relinquishment of pos- 
session of the steel plants under condi- 
tions which will assure the continued 
production of the articles and materials 
required for the common defense. 

It was my plan to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. However, I have been advised 
that there is no hope of obtaining such 
consent. 

I have also been advised that if the 
bill is referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, that commit- 
tee will act to preclude consideration of 
the bill, in favor of the bill on which the 
committee is holding hearings. 

I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that the steel mills be returned to private 
ownership as soon as possible, and that 
the constitutional questions which have 
been raised today by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] be sent 
on their way to the Supreme Court as 
fast as that can be done. 

So, I introduce my bill, which I be- 
lieve will get the steel mills back into 
private production and will give the steel 
companies an opportunity, to which I 
think they are entitled, to get this issue 
into the courts and on the way to the 
Supreme Court for final decision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the record. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3016) to provide an orderly pro- 
cedure for the relinquishment of pos- 
session of the steel plants under condi- 
tions which will assure the continued 
production of the articles and materials 
required for the common defense, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morse, was read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to re- 
linquish possession of any plants, facilities, 
and other property of which possession has 
been taken by him pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Executive Order No. 10340, dated 
April 8, 1952, if the company from which 
possession of such plants, facilities, and oth- 
er property was taken enters into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary within 15 days after 
the date of enactment of this act to make 
effective in its plants, immediately upon the 
resumption of possession thereof, all of the 
recommendations (other than the recom- 
mendation for establishment of the union 
shop) which were made by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board in the report which it trans- 
mitted to the President on March 20, 1952, 
containing its recommendations for settle- 
ment of the disputes between the United 
Steel Workers of America (CIO) and various 
steel and iron-ore companies. 

Sec.2. (a) The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized and directed to make effective, on 
the sixteenth day after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, in any plant of which he 
has taken possession under the provisions of 
such Executive Order No. 10340 and with re- 
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Spect to which he has not entered into an 
agreement under the first section of this act 


all of the recommendations (except the rec- 
ommendation for establishment of the union 
shop) which were made by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board in the report referred to in 
the first section of this act. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized and directed to relinquish posses- 
sion of any plant (including the facilities 
and other property connected therewith) to 
which subsection (a) of this section is ap- 
plicable, whenever he enters into an agree- 
ment with the company from which such 
plant was taken under which such company 
agrees to continue in effect in such plant 
the recommendations made effective in such 
plant by the Secretary under subsection (a). 

Sec. 3. The Congress hereby declares that 
any dispute between the United Steel Work- 
ers of America (CIO) and various steel and 
iron-ore companies with respect to whether 
or not there should be provision for any 
type of union shop in the plants of such 
companies is a matter which should be de- 
termined, subject to any applicable provi- 
sions of Federal or State law, solely by col- 
lective bargaining between the parties. 

Src. 4. The Director of Price Stabilization 
is authorized and directed to act promptly 
upon any application filed by any company, 
possession of the plants, facilities, or prop- 
erty of which is relinquished under this act, 
for 2n adjustment in the ceiling price of 
steel in accordance with clause (1) of the 
second sentence of section 402 (d) (4) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

Sec. 5. (a) The President shall appoint 
a compensation board to determine the 
amount to be paid as just compensation to 
any company, possession of the plants, fa- 
cilities, or property of which was taken pur- 
suant to the provisions of Executive Order 
10340. Members of the compensation board 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$75 for each day actually spent in the work 
of the board, together with necessary travel 
and subsistence expenses. 

(b) The provisions of sections 9 and 10 
(relating to the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments) of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as amended (15 U. S. C. 49, 50), shall 
be applicable with respect to any hearing or 
inquiry conducted by the compensation 
board under this section. 

(c) The President shall make such provi- 
sion for stenographic, clerical, and other as- 
sistance, and for facilities, services, and sup- 
plies, as may be necessary to enable the 
compensation board to perform its functions, 

(ad) The determination of the compensa- 
tion board shall be final and binding upon 
the parties unless, within 30 days after the 
issuance of such award, either party moves 
to have the determination set aside or modi- 
fied in the United States Court of Claims in 
accordance with the rules of said court. 


INVESTIGATION OF ALLEGED AC- 
TIVITIES OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS TO INFLUENCE AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the REcorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a letter which I received under 
date of April 11, 1952, from the Chinese 
Embassy. The letter is signed by Chen 
Chih-mai and Peter T. K. Pee. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, following 
the letter I have just submitted, a letter 
which I received under date of April 12, 
1952, from William A. Roberts, com- 
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menting on the letter I received from 


the Chinese Embassy. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHINESE EMBASSY, 
OFFICE OF THE MILITARY ATTACHE, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1952. 
Senator WAYNE MoRSsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are writing in 
connection with your speech in the Senate 
on April 10, 1952, introducing a total of some 
22 documents attributed to either one of us 
in the form of alleged cabled reports sup- 
posedly addressed to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

We note, however, that in the presentation 
of these so-called documents, you did not 
reveal how you came in possession of these 
alleged cabled reports. We wish to point 
out that, whoever supplied them to you, he 
has kept from you the vital information that 
all these cabled reports, and many more, 
were sent by Gen. P. T. Mow, when he was in 
charge of the Chinese Aeronautical Com- 
mission in Washington. The cabled reports 
you introduced were all from Gen. P. T. Mow 
to Mr. H. T. Chou, secretary of the office 
of the president of China, although from 
time to time General Mow had made use of 
information which we had given him, some- 
times verbally and sometimes in pencilled 
notes. We wish also to point out that these 
cabled reports were all signed by General 
Mow himself before they were despatched, 
as the unexpurgated copies of the originals 
will undoubtedly show. With regard to the 
cable of June 17, 1950, concerning Hanlon, 
we wish to state that General Mow’s recom- 
mendation to employ Hanlon’s legal services 
was promptly rejected by Taipei. We have 
a full file of these cabled reports, and we 
would be glad to let you examine them if you 
so desire in the interest of truth. 

In view of the above, we are obliged to 
point out that the person or persons who so 
gratuitously supplied you with the materials, 
have sought to mislead you regarding the 
authorship of these cabled reports. They 
have absolutely nothing to do with the Chi- 
nese Embassy, which possesses established 
channels of communication of its own, with- 
out having to make use of the facilities of 
the Chinese Air Force under General Mow, 
which was independent of the Chinese Em- 
bassy altogether. 

We are sure that you are aware that the 
Republic of China brought suit against Gen. 
P. T. Mow, and his executive secretary, Col. 
V. S. Hsiang, for failure to account for some 
$7,000,000 of public funds placed under their 
custody, and for their refusal to turn over 
to the proper authorities the documents and 
papers belonging to the Chinese Govern- 
ment The district court has already hand- 
ed down a judgment by default against the 
defendant, General Mow, who had reportedly 
escaped to Mexico. The family of Col. V. S. 
Hsiang had reportedly gone back to Commu- 
nist China. The district court had also is- 
sued an order compelling General Mow and 
Colonel Hsiang to turn over the documents 
and papers to the court-appointed custodian 
pending the outcome of the lawsuit. 

The papers which you introduced in your 
speech on April 10, 1952, on the floor of the 
United States Senate are a portion of the 
documents and papers which the district 
court had ordered General Mow to turn over 
to the court-appointed custodian. It is a 
mystery how these documents should come 
into your possession and the possession of 
what you call “a reliable and reputable pub- 
lication.” 

Since your speech was reported in the 
newspapers and picked up by the wire serv- 
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ices, we are making this letter available to 
them as soon as sufficient time is allowed for 
its delivery to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHEN CHIH-MAI, 
Peter T. K. PE. 


Roserts & McINNIs, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1952. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In a communication 
dated April 11, 1952, Chen Chih-mai and 
Peter T. K. Pee, political and military per- 
sonnel of Chiang Kai-shek connected with 
the Chinese Embassy in Washington, have 
written you concerning the documents which 
you placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
April 10, 1952. Certain of the statements in 
the letter are false, and others are mislead- 
ing. 

The statement that all of the cabled re- 
ports were sent by Gen. P. T. Mow when he 
was in charge of the Chinese Aeronautical 
Commission in Washington, is a deliberate 
and apparent lie. Not only do the original 
cables relate to matters wholly outside of the 
functions of the Chinese Aeronautical Com- 
mission, but they bear the signatures and 
are in the writing of Chen Chih-mai and of 
General Pee, were in part upon the stationery 
of the Chinese Embassy, and in their con- 
tents show that the information originated 
with Chen Chih-mai and includes his rec- 
ommendations. The servile tones employed 
make it clear that these are communications 
addressed to Chiang Kai-shek and the na- 
ture of the contents shows that they 
couldn’t conceivably have been correspond- 
ence by Lt. Gen. P. T. Mow to a secretary 
in the office Of Chiang Kai-shek. 

The suggestion on page 2 of the letter that 
the district court had issued an order com- 
pelling General Mow and Colonel Hsiang to 
turn over the documents and papers to the 
court-appointed custodian pending the out- 
come of a civil-law suit, is most revealing 
as to the true purposes of this law suit. It 
is quite true that such a suit was com- 
menced against General Mow and Colonel 
Hsiang after they had brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department of State and other 
congressional and administrative officials of 
the United States, conclusive evidence of 
fraud and of double-dealing relating to the 
military and other aid which the United 
States had advanced to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government through Chiang Kai- 
shek. Under the guise of this accounting 
for the funds under the control of General 
Mow for the procurement of military equip- 
ment for Nationalist China, a special mis- 
sion sent by Chiang Kai-shek from Formosa 
to discredit Mow and HUsiang, procured 
through American lawyers by false repre- 
sentations made in chambers and without 
opportunity for defense, an order which com- 
pelled Mow and Hsiang to turn over to a 
United States citizen for the benefit and use 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s commission, all docu- 
ments related to the operations of the Chi- 
nese Air Force Office in the United States. 

This injunction, which is presently await- 
ing determination on appeal, was extremely 
wide and was intended to divest Mow and 
Hsiang not only of the proofs of their stew- 
ardship, but also of all the evidence which 
they desired and intended to place before 
congressional committees in support of their 
charges. The order did not, and could not, 
relate to espionage reports of confidential 
agents of Chiang Kai-shek covering propa- 
ganda and subversive activities in the United 
States. Absolutely no information as to the 
existence of these secret coded reports made 
by Chen Chih-mai, Peter T. K. Pee, and other 
Chinese representatives of Chiang Kai-shek, 
was disclosed to the court, nor did it have 
any relationship with the legitimate and ap- 
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proved activities conducted by General Mow 
and Colonel Hsiang in the Chinese National 


Air Force Office. 


Contrary to the voluminous and expen- 
sive propaganda which has been issued by 
the China lobby and inspired by the secret 
representatives of Chiang Kai-shek, General 
Mow has disclaimed in writing, any personal 
interest in any of the funds well known by 
the Chinese Embassy to have been held and 
expended for the actual benefit of the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. The court 
record contains direct and specific military 
orders to General Mow from the constitu- 
tional President of Nationalist China, Gen- 
eral Li Tsung-jen, requiring him to withhold 
from illegal diversion to private hands, these 
sums of money. He has denied the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States District Court in 
a suit between an unlawful and discredited 
alien regime and an alien military officer 
relating to the propriety of the military 
duties of that officer, and both General Mow 
and Colonel Hsiang have consistently ard 
for many months, held themselves available 
without limitation or qualification, to full 
coopération with the Department of State 
and any designated congressional commit- 
tee to supply in full information as to the 
propriety and good faith of their actions. 

The steps initiated by Chen Chih-mai, 
Peter T. K. Pee, the Chiang Kai-shek dele- 
gation and their associates and affiliates, by 
the use of physical force and threats against 
General Mow and Colonel Hsiang and their 
relatives and by legalistic strategy to con- 
ceal and smother this information of vital 
importance to the interests of the United 
States, has resulted in General Mow leaving 
the jurisdiction of this cause and in a threat 
of a default judgment whenever the Chiang 
Kai-shek forces can prove the truth of their 
affirmative allegations. Col. V. S. Hsiang 
has never left the jurisdiction of the court 
and has constantly been available, and is 
now available in Washington, to implement 
prior charges and prove the truth of his 
allegations. He has submitted to exhaustive 
depositions before counsel for Chiang Kai- 
shek. Numerous quantities of accounting 
and other information, and the entire con- 
tents of the Chinese Air Force Office in 
Washington, as well as possession of those 
premises, have been turned over to the 
court-designated custodian and made avail- 
able for the representatives of Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

In their letter, these Chinese say: “We 
have a full file of these cabled reports, and 
we would be glad to let you examine them 
if you so desire in the interest of truth.” 
It should also be apparent that the signers 
of the letter have access to the code replies 
from Chiang Kai-shek and his instructions 
and his directions to his agents in the United 
States with respect to his propaganda strat- 
egy. We are advised that Mackay Radio 
handled this code correspondence, and I 
strongly recommend that you procure imme- 
diately, by resolution of the Senate pending 
the grant of power of subpena to a con- 
gressional investigating committee, an in- 
struction to that company to safeguard and 
prepare for the production to Congress of 
the entire correspondence. By similar ac- 
tion, assurance should be had that neither 
Chen Chih-mai, Peter T. K. Pee or any others 
of the Chiang Kai-shek agents escape from 
this country with documents vital to our 
national defense. Already, one of the Chi- 
nese delegation has evaded service of sub- 
pena and returned to Formosa. 

It is my sincere belief that when the full 
truth is disclosed to Congress, there will be 
such a revulsion of congressional opinion 
over the financial and propaganda activities 
of the China lobby that it will be possible 
to develop a plan of cooperative action with 
the honest and capable Chinese Nationalists 
who are determined in their effort to restore 
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China to democratic government. Under 
such a plan, adequate provision can be made 
for the care, training, and education of the 
legitimate refugees on Formosa, and by offi- 
cial cooperation with the United Nations, the 
looting of the United States Treasury for 
private purposes in the name of the fight 
against communism can be terminated. At 
that time you may get your reward in public 
understanding and appreciation for your 
courageous position. 
Respectfully yours, 
Roserts & McINNIs, 
By WILLIAM A. ROBERTS. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement hereto- 
fore entered into, the business before the 
Senate is House bill 6947, the third sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

The Chair lays the bill before the 
Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6947) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the com- 
mittee with amendments. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be vacated and that further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that it be read for amend- 
ment, and that the committee amend- 
ments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The first committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Chapter I — Legislative 
branch,” on page 1, after line 8, to in- 
sert: 

SENATE 

For payment to Marjorie C. Wherry, widow 
of Kenneth S. Wherry, late a Senator from 
the State of Nebraska, $12,500. 


Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me for 
a few moments? 

Mr. FERGUSON. 


I yield. 


TOM CONNALLY, SENATOR FROM 
TEXAS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it was with 
deep regret that I learned that the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLy] is 
to retire from the Senate next January. 
I am sure that my feelings of regret are 
shared by all other Members of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Texas richly de- 
serves retirement but we shall sorely 
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miss him. I have known the Senator 
from Texas longer than I have known 
any other Member of the Congress. He 
and I served together in the Lafayette 
Division, at Fort Meade, in World War I. 
He had taken a leave of absence from 
the House of Representatives, that he 
might serve in the Army during World 
War I, just as he had served our country 
in the Army so well during the Spanish- 
American War. 

When I entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives after World War I, the Sena- 
tor from Texas was there and was recog- 
nized as the most brilliant debater in 
the House, and one of its ablest, most 
courageous, and outstanding Members. 
He was soon promoted to the Senate, 
where he could be a representative of 
all the people of Texas. We know his 
record in this body, and we know what 
a@ magnificent record it is. We know 
his many and invaluable contributions, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to the bipartisan 
efforts in behalf of our foreign policy. 
We know of his heroic and inspiring 
leadership in shaping, enacting and im- 
plementing the monumental measures 
we have adopted to stop Communist 
aggression and to preserve the freedom 
of the American Republic and its insti- 
tutions. We know how tirelessly and 
valiantly he has labored to prevent world 
war III and to maintain and build the 
peace of the world. 

Time and again the Senator from 
Texas has proved himself to be a great 
American and one of the foremost lead- 
ers in the history of the Nation. In his 
service to our country, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas, our friend Tom 
CONNALLY, has symbolized the fearless 
courage, the unswerving loyalty, the un- 
ending devotion, and the imperishable 
character that have been the glory of 
‘Texas from the Alamo to this good hour. 
With deep appreciation and abiding af- 
fection we salute him today as friend, 
soldier, patriot, statesman and great 
American. 

Mr. GREEN, Mr. ROBERTSON, and 
other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would suggest that instead of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yielding to other Sen- 
ators at this time, he yield the floor tem- 
porarily, and the Chair will recognize 
him at the conclusion of the remarks of 
Senators in connection with the retire- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be happy to 
yield the floor for that purpose, Mr, 
President. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I regard 
it as a high privilege to associate myself 
with the eloquent words of my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
Hiti], who has just spoken. I concur in 
what he has said, both in mind and in 
heart. 

It has not been my good fortune to 
know the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] so long as has 
the Senator from Alabama, but I have 
worked with him for many years on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I have 


learned there to have not only profound 
respect for the working of his mind, but, 
more than that, for the sterling quality 
of his character. 


He is never moved by 
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any considerations other than those of 
the welfare of his country and his State. 
Never, so far as I have been able to see, 
has there been any trace of an ulterior 
or selfish motive. It is stimulating to 
work with such a man as he has shown 
himself to be. 

It was with extreme regret that I 
learned of his decision to retire. I hate 
to think how much we are going to miss 
him. He has built a monument to him- 
self in his conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States to which he 
has made outstanding and lasting con- 
tributions. I hate to think how much 
we shall miss him not only because of 
my respect for his mind and his char- 
acter but because of the affection he has 
won from me. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, serv- 
ice in the United States Senate is one of 
the most unusual public services in the 
world. In no other association or ‘group 
of which I know is there a better oppor- 
tunity for judgment of the quality and 
worth of associates or a greater tendency 
to draw the membership together in mu- 
tual respect and comradeship. 

The fact that we differ in political af- 
filiations, and the fact that we repeatedly 
clash in viewpoint and debate, seem not 
to divide us as Senators but to draw us 
together by the bonds of mutual respect 
and personal affection. 

It is always distressing to me to see a 
Senator leave this body and its member- 
ship. The distress is the greater when 
the one who is leaving has been a co- 
worker over a period of many years. Mr, 
President, in common with every Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate I am 
deeply regretful of the decision of the 
senior Senator from Texas to retire at 
the end of his present Senate term. 

It means to me the departure of a per- 
sonal friend whom I hold in deep and 
genuine affection, and it also means to 
me the loss of a chairman with whom I 
have had the pleasure of serving in com- 
mittee membership for more than 10 
years. It means to the Senate the loss 
of a truly great leader in an area of in- 
ternational relationships where momen- 
tous decisions have had to be made in 
increasing number and frequency and 
where the future unquestionably poses a 
continuation of responsibility for deci- 
sions affecting the peace of the world. 

It means to the Nation the retirement 
of one whose strong and superb leader- 
ship in world cooperative efforts for 
peace and security has molded and di- 
rected public opinion in this Nation 
from the support of extreme nationalism 
to recognition of our leadership of the 
enlightened nations of the world in pre- 
senting a united front against forces of 
disunity and destruction of the basic hu- 
man rights and human freedoms. It 
means taking from the Senate roll the 
name of one who far more than any 
other person in or out of Congress con- 
ceived and pointed the way to bipartisan 
efforts to formulate and utilize joint 
measures and mobilize behind our for- 
eign policy the strength of opinion to 
make effective America’s leadership in 
international affairs—a leadership, Mr. 
President, we did not seek but a responsi- 
bility we cannot escape, 
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Mr. President, the free world, the Na- 
tion, the United States Senate, and, last- 
ly, the junior Senator from Iowa, will 
sorely miss the Senator from Texas when 
he leaves this body. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Piesident, 
other than my Virginia colleague, the 
only Member of the present Congress 
whom I have been privileged to know for 
28 years is the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. When I was a 
young lawyer in my home town of 
Lexington, Va., my predecessor in the 
House, Hon. Harry St. George Tucker, 
brought a young Member of the House to 
Lexington to deliver a Memorial Day ad- 
dress—Representative Tom CONNALLY, of 
Texas. I had never met him before, and 
I was deeply impressed with his strik- 
ing appearance—tall and straight as an 
arrow, his hair as black as that of the 
great Sam Houston who went from Lex- 
ington and became a liberator cf Texas, 
His eloquence stirred everyone in the au- 
dience. I went to greet him after his 
speech, and, naturally, Mr. President, 
when I succeeded Mr. Tucker in the 
House in the spring of 1933, I found I 
had a friend in the Senate in Senator 
Tom CONNALLY, and we have been the 
closest of friends through the succeed- 
ing 19 years. On many occasions he has 
visited with me in Virginia, and I have 
been surprised and gratified to find that 
he knew more about Virginia history 
than did the average Virginian. He 
knows the geography of Virginia, He 
knows Texas, Mr. President, and the peo- 
ple of Texas will not soon forget the 
man who I think has done more to get 
Government aid for the development of 
Texas than has any other one man— 
in my day and generation—and there 
have been great men from Texas in that 
period. 

The senior Senator from Texas also 
has been outstanding, Mr. President, in 
the field of international affairs and as 
a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He has been a statesman in the 
highest sense of that word. But what I 
esteem in Tom CONNALLY is his quality of 
friendship. I regret to see him retire 
from the Senate, because we shall miss 
his wide experience and seasoned judg- 
ment. Personally, I shall miss the con- 
tacts with a friend whom I have known 
for many years. I confess, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a man who has served his day 
and generation so well, so long, and so 
faithfully is entitled, in the sunset years 
of his life, to some rest, some surcease, 
from the constant turmoil to which 
every Member of Congress is now sub- 
jected. 

I want him to know that we in the 
Senate will keep his memory fresh, and 
that we regret to see him go at the end 
of this session. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, there are 
on the floor of the Senate many states- 
men who can speak more adequately 
than I about our friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas. My 
association with him has been rather 
short, but one I shall long remember. 
Of course, our closest association has 
been as members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

I know that when the senior Senator 
from Texas makes a statement, it is 
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sincere and earnest, always with the 
best of feeling, one that can be relied 
upon, and, above all, of a character that 
can be respected. It will be our loss in 
the Senate when the senior Senator from 
Texas retires. 

I shall carry with me always some of 
the thoughts and expressions he has 
whispered over his shoulder in the cloak 
room. In public addresses I have re- 
ferred to and mentioned them many 
times. I shall refrain from doing so 
now, but I am sure the distinguished 
Senator from Texas knows the incidents 
to which I am referring. I shall carry 
the memory of them with me always. 

I only wish for such a distinguished 
person as our colleague from Texas that 
which he so richly deserves, a tranquil 
life for many years. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
young man beginning the practice of law 
in Mississippi, I remember quite well the 
stirring campaign made by the senior 
Senator from Texas for his election to 
the Senate in 1928. I read in the news- 
papers how he, as an under dog, battled 
for sound principles, and how, theugh 
an under dog in the contest, through 
sheer force of his personality, won that 
race. In the press throughout the years 
I have followed his distinguished career 
in the Senate. During the past few 
years I have had the benefit of close 
counsel with him. 

I think I know the people of Texas suf- 
ficiently well to understand that no man 
can represent them in the United States 
Senate for 24 years unless he has char- 


acter, ability, courage, high and lofty 
ideals of patriotism, and stands for the 
very soundest principles of constitu- 


tional government. That is the meas- 
ure of the man—the way he has served 
the people, and the way they have per- 
mitted him to serve them. He has lived 
up to their expectations in every way, 
and to overflowing. 

The Nation and Members of the Sen- 
ate have benefited greatly by his coun- 
sel. I myself consider it a-great privi- 
leze to be one of those who have bene- 
fited from his wisdom and counsel in the 
committee rooms, the corridors, the 
cloakroom, and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

When the senior Senator from Texas 
leaves the Senate, his work will have 
been well done, his record will have been 
most illustrious, and the Senate will have 
lost one of its finest, strongest, and most 
patriotic Members. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
@ very junior member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I wish to add my 
word of tribute to the very able chair- 
man of that committee. It was with 
great regret that we learned from news 
reports a few days ago that the senior 
Senator from Texas had announced his 
intention not to seek reelection but to go 
intc retirement, a retirement he has well 
earned by the long years of faithful, able, 
and competent service he has rendered 
to his State, to his country, and, indeed, 
to all the world. 

During the time it has been my pleas- 
ure to serve as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations under the 
able chairmanship of the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas, I have found him always 
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dedicated to doing whatever appeared 
to him to be for the best interests of his 
country. I know every member of the 
committee will join with me in express- 
ing appreciation for the interest the Sen- 
ator from Texas has shown us and in 
the various tasks he has assigned to the 
members of the committee. 

He has been a source of great help 
and inspiration to me. I sincerely regret 
to see him leave the chairmanship of 
his committee, to leave the committee, 
and to leave the Senate. 

Two years ago it was my privilege to 
serve aS a delegate representing the 
United States in the Fifth General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. It was in 
large measure due to the kindness and 
suggestions of the Senator from Texas 
that I received that assignment and that 
I was given a great deal of help in under- 
taking the duties of it. He, together 
with the late beloved and able Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, pio- 
neered the work of this country in set- 
ting up the Charter for the United Na- 
tions and starting it on a course which 
we hope may eventually bring that or- 
ganization to the point where it can as- 
sure to the world a durable peace. 

During the time I served in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, I 
met many delegates from other countries 
who had served with the able Senator 
from Texas in San Francisco, Paris, and 
London, and at many other international 
conferences. Without exception, every 
one of those delegates paid tribute to the 
statesmanship of the senior Senator from 
Texas and to his able leadership in es- 
tablishing principles in an uncharted 
field. Never did I hear a single word of 
criticism. Some delegates frankly told 
me that they differed with the Senator 
from Texas in certain matters, but they 
said, “Now we can see that he was right 
in insisting that a certain thing be done 
in this way or a certain thing be done in 
that way.” 

The Senator from Texas has always 
been on the alert in the movement look- 
ing to the establishment of a great, pow- 
erful international organization, but he 
has likewise always been on the alert to 
see that the security and interest of the 
United States was preserved. 

The Senator from Texas has well 
earned a rest. I regret to see him retire 
from the Senate, as I know every other 
Senator does, but I wish for him the 
greatest of happiness and _ success 
throughout many years of a retirement 
which he has earned by his patriotism, 
and by his unselfishness and able service 
in the interests of his State and the 
United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am happy to have the privilege of associ- 
ating myself with the remarks and senti- 
ments expressed by my colleagues with 
reference to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
who is the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. However, 
I deeply regret the circumstances and 
events that occasion the remarks and 
eulogies we are hearing today. Frankly, 
I looked forward, so long as I remained 
@ Member of the Senate, to having the 
pleasure and privilege of serving with my 
distinguished friend from Texas, and I 
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sincerely regret his decision to retire at 
the end of his present term. 

It has not been my pleasure or privilege 
since I have been a Member of this body 
to serve on any committee with the 
senior Senator from Texas, and I know 
that that has been my misfortune; but 
I have had very close contacts and con- 
fidential associations with him in con- 
nection with other work of the Senate. 

I take this occasion to say to him and 
to acknowledge without necessarily giv- 
ing an identification of the circumstances 
and the incident, that on one occasion 
I had a rather personal problem here 
that gave me very deep concern. It 
was to my friend from Texas that I 
turned and from whom I received val- 
uable assistance. He very promptly and 
graciously aided me in resolving the 
difficulties, and largely through his ef- 
forts in my behalf my ambitions regard- 
ing the matter were achieved. I shall 
ever be grateful to him for that kind- 
ness. 

Mr. President, in a body composed of 
96 representatives of the people, from 
the 48 States of the Nation, with many 
vital problems and issues to be resolved, 
with the great multitude of problems we 
have in Government today, in this time 
of world crisis, in this period of economic 
strain, it is only natural that the minds 
of honest, patriotic servants may at 
times disagree on some particular issue 
or legislation. I am happy to acknowl- 
edge that in most instances my own 
views have accorded with those of our 
distinguished friend from Texas. In the 
few instances in which we may have 
disagreed, there was no disagreement as 
to basic goals and objectives involved. 
There was only disagreement as to the 
means to the end. 

I take this occasion to pay tribute to 
him as one of the ablest, most sincere, 
and devoted Members of this body. He 
is devoted to the basic fundamentals of 
our liberty and our constitutional sys- 
tem of Government. I regret to see him 
go. I know, as others have said, that 
he has earned a rest. He has certainly 
made his full contribution as a citizen, 
as a soldier, and as a statesman in the 
service of his country. For that we are 
all grateful. I know that he carries 
with him the wish from all of us that 
when he retires he will find in retirement 
the rewarding consolation that he is 
esteemed by his colleagues here, and that 
the Nation feels and expresses to him 
a sense of obligation and of deep grati- 
tude for the sacrificial and patriotic serv- 
ice he has rendered to his country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConnatLty]. I, too, like 
others, was surprised and upset when I 
saw the announcement that he would 
not be a candidate for reelection to the 
United States Senate. 

When I look back over the very few 
years I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate—and I am truly a junior Member—I 
am happy to have in my memory the 
recollection of some pleasant associa- 
tions and friendly visits with the Senator 
from Texas. 

Young Senators are told that they 
should be silent and not be heard when 
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they first come into this august body. I 
suppose it was because of lack of good 
judgment that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota did not follow that admoni- 
tion. That is what I used to think. But 
I must say now that I am glad that I 
violated that rule, because as I look back 
over the past 314 years I realize that 
during that period of time had I not 
joined in the debate I would not have 
been the recipient of the attention of the 
keen mind, the sharp wit, and at times 
the sharp tongue, of my good friend 
from Texas. I would have had to sit on 
the sidelines, and this good fortune 
would have happened to others. How- 
ever, because of some good fortune on 
my part, I joined in the fray and par- 
ticipated in the argument and debate, 
not merely as a visitor, but as one who 
was in the struggle. The fact that I am 
still alive indicates that our friend from 
Texas was gentle and considerate. 

In all seriousness, let me say that it is 
wonderful to have a man in the Senate 
who not only boldly, courageously, and 
steadfastly represents the interests of 
his great State and its great people, but 
who has a broad perspective on the prob- 
lems which affect his Nation. Even more 
important, in a very difficult period of 
American history he has furnished 
guidance, direction, and leadership in 
the world of international relations. It 
is for this reason that I pay sincere trib- 
ute to the Senator from Texas. 

These have not been easy days, and 
the decisions which this man has had to 
make as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee are decisions which will 
go down in the history of America as 
among the greatest. The Senator from 
Texas was one of the active participants 
in the formation of the United Nations, 
in the Marshall plan, the Greek-Turkish 
aid, the Berlin airlift, the creation of 
NATO, and the authorization and imple- 
mentation of military assistance to our 
allies. How well I remember his brilliant 
speeches in defense of our policy of send- 
ing troops to Europe, and in advocacy of 
the entire mutual security program and 
the point 4 program, 

This is a record which should bring 
forth tribute not only from his colleagues 
in the Senate, but from all the people 
of the United States. Members of this 
body have their differences of opinion 
on many great issues, but those differ- 
ences are held in respect one for the 
other. We argue our position as well as 
we can, with steadfastness and persever- 
ance. I can say for the Senator from 
Texas that he is indeed a steadfast and 
persevering gentleman. He states his 
position well. 

At times we disagree on important do- 
mestic issues. I have disagreed with the 
Senator from Texas on occasion, as he 
knows. It seems to me that the funda- 
mental issue today is American leader- 
ship and American participation in the 
cause of peace and freedom. It isin this 
field that a great patriot has proved 
himself to be a great statesman, because 
he has given leadership; he has not been 
merely a follower. He has pioneered 
where others have feared to tread. He 
has given good counsel and advice to 
those who are responsible for the execu- 
tion of our policy. As one of his newer 
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friends, as one who has enjoyed his good 
humor and his sharp wit, and as one who 
has profited from contact with his keen 
mind and his strong heart, and who has 
been most pleased to have had this op- 
portunity to be associated with him, I say 
to him, as he makes this decision, that 
not only will we miss him, but I honestly 
believe that the cause of human freedom 
will miss him. May his life be a happy 
one in the days to come, and may his 
days of service in the Senate be as great 
in the months to come as they have been 
in years past. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the other night shortly after 
midnight Mrs. Johnson awakened me 
and said that she had heard on the 12 
o’clock midnight broadcast that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] had 
made up his mind to retire. Wakened 
out of a deep sleep, I could not go 
back to sleep again. I kept thinking of 
the great contribution which the Senator 
from Texas has made to his State, to his 
Nation, and to the world, as well as the 
great contribution which he has made to 
me personally. 

Mr. President, I have gained more 
from Senator ConnaLLy than from any 
other Member of this body of very dis- 
tinguished and able men. I have 
learned more from him than from any 
other Senator. As has been said, his 
wit, his eloquence, his quick grasp of a 
problem, the way in which he reaches out 
and finds the kernel of questions being 
considered, and the manner in which he 
expresses his views have always con- 
tributed greatly to our understanding of 
present-day problems. 

A very wise man once said to me: 
“The hardest decision that any man 
ever makes, and that any man is ever 
called upon to make, is to retire.” I 
believe that is true, Mr. President. He 
said: “It takes great character and great 
understanding for any man to bring 
himself to the point where he will say, 
‘I am going into retirement.’ ” 

Senator CoNNALLY has that great 
strength of character and that under- 
standing. I will not quarrel with him 
for making the decision. The decision 
is his own. The people of Texas would 
have returned him to the Senate as long 
as he would have consented to serve. 
I am sure of it. I know a great many 
Texans, and I know how loyal and un- 
derstanding they are, and how devoted 
they are to their senior Senator. 

I regret more than I can say that Sen- 
ator CONNALLY has decided to retire. 
We shall miss him. We shall miss him 
every day on the floor of the Senate. 
We shall miss him every time a great 
debate on foreign relations takes place 
in the Senate. We shall miss him every 
day the Senate is in session. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, many 
years ago, as a country lawyer in a small 
town, I had more time to read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp than I have today. 
It so happened that I read a speech by 
a Senator of the United States identified 
in the REcorD as Mr. CONNALLY, of Texas, 
in which that distinguished Senator ex- 
pressed his opinion of what he called 
the high brass in the military establish- 
ment. I have never forgotten that 
speech. It well illustrated the rapier- 
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like mind, the ability of expression, and 
the earnestness of argument which dis- 
tinguishes him and has distinguished 
him over many decades of public serv- 
ice. 

I was interested in his name, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Later when I saw his picture in 
Georgia newspapers I was more inter- 
ested. I thought I recognized some fa- 
miliar characteristics. I was delighted 
to learn that he did have a Georgia 
background. His parents had moved 
from Georgia to Texas. The State of 
Georgia therefore has been able to share 
the pride which the people of Texas have 
had in one of the most distinguished ca- 
reers of any man who has ever adorned 
the Senate of the United States. 

From that day until this day, Tom 
CONNALLY has been one of my favorite 
Senators. I do not refer only to Sen- 
ators who are now in the Senate, but 
to all Senators who have served in this 
body since its creation. 

Mr. President, I could stand here for 
a long time and discuss the many con- 
tributions which this great American has 
made to the welfare of the United States 
and to the preservation of its institu- 
tions. His record is embalmed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the archives of 
the Nation, and in the hearts of its 
people. It is more imperishable than 
would be any memorial constituted of 
metal or stone. Every piece of major 
legislation that has been enacted since 
he became a Member of this body has 
been touched by his legislative genius, 
The foreign policy of the United States, 
upon which we depend to preserve our 
institutions and to avoid the unspeakable 
calamity of a third world war, involv- 
ing the employment of all the terrible 
new engines of destruction that the mind 
of man has devised, bears the imprint 
of the genius of Tom CONNALLY as one of 
its principal architects. 

Mr. President, Tom CONNALLY has 
served his country well, with devotion 
and unselfish patriotism. He has served 
his country with courage, the kind of 
courage that is manifested when it is 
necessary to stand up and give expres- 
sion to one’s views and convictions as he 
sees them, without regard to the effect 
it may have upon the political career 
of an individual. 

Mr. President, we shall miss him in 
this body. Any man who has any fa- 
miliarity whatever with the immense 
amount of work that Tom CONNALLY has 
done will freely concede that he has 
well deserved his rest. 

The affection of all of us goes with 
him. I know that I voice the sentiment 
of all the Members of the Senate—cer- 
tainly my own, from the very bottom of 
my heart, and with the utmost sincer- 
ity—when I say: “You will be missed, 
Senator CONNALLY. Your service en- 
titles you to this rest. As you enter upon 
it at the end of this term you carry with 
you the esteem and affection and ad- 
miration of all those with whom you have 
come in contact in the many years in 
which you have been such a tower of 
strength in the Senate and in the Gov- 
ernment of these United States.” 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, as one of the newer Members 
of the Senate, I feel that I, too, would 
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like to pay tribute to a distinguished 
Texan, whom I came to know many years 
ago. Many years ago he came to North 
Carolina to address a Democratic meet- 
ing. He made a very favorable and last- 
ing impression upon the Democrats of 
North Carolina, I became acquainted 
with him then. One of the pleasures I 
looked forward to on coming to this body 
was to have closer contacts and associa- 
tions with him. 

It has not been my privilege and pleas- 
ure to have had the opportunity to serve 
with him on his committee. I wish that 
I could have had such good fortune, be- 
cause I know that I would have enjoyed 
the association even as I have enjoyed 
my association with him in the private 
dining room in which Democratic Sen- 
ators gather. 

It has been a great pleasure and privi- 
lege to have had these contacts with 
him. It was likewise a privilege to have 
been associated with him when I first 
came to the Senate in connection with a 
situation that developed with respect to 
cotton, which many Senators will re- 
member. 

Mr. President, as I think of Senator 
ConNALLY retiring from this body I feel 
that a great area of the South which 
most of us know and love will feel that 
indeed a champion of the cause of that 
great section of America will have gone 
from us. At the same time, however, we 
can take courage from the fact that he 
will doubtless not be very far away, so 
that we will still be in a position to enjoy 
his friendship, counsel, and advice. I 
think of him as a great American, a 
powerful advocate of the American sys- 
tem and the American way of life and 
liberty, and a stanch believer that they 
constitute the best hope for the human 
race. 

In this era of so many crackpots and 
screwballs in Government and govern- 

“mental activities, I have enjoyed, by way 
of contrast, the occasional outbursts of 
the Senator from Texas, who hesitated 
not to say what came into his mind 
about the American system of life and 
living. 

I wish to assure the distinguished 
Senator from Texas that I know the 
people of North Carolina will approve of 
the things I have said about him here 
and will be interested in his future ca- 
reer, and in all he will do, as they have 
been interested in all he has done. 

As I have looked at him on the floor 
of the Senate I have thought of the other 
activities in which he could have en- 
gaged with great success to himself and 
to the Nation. A moment ago, as I sat 
here and recalled the speech he made 
the other day, with his old friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKEttar], sitting here and listen- 
ing, I could not help but think good about 
the great possibilities this man would 
have as a dramatic artist in the annals 
of America. 

So, Mr. President, I can say with con- 
fidence that I know all of us feel that the 
distinguished Senator from Texas will be 
missed as few of us could be missed from 
this floor, and that all of us will expect 
him to visit us frequently and long in the 
days that are just ahead. Iam sure that 
no man would be welcomed with a great- 
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er degree of interest, kindness, and af- 
fection than would the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President— 

Why must we meet, why must we part, why 
must we bear this yoke of must, 
Without our leave or asked or given by 

tyrant fate on victim thrust? 


When Bassanio read that his beloved 
benefactor Antonio had lost all his ships 
and was in danger of losing his life, he 
voiced this lamentation: 

Here are a few of the unplesant’st words 

That ever blotted paper! 


Immediately after reading the recent 
headlines, “Veteran Statesman Connally, 
of Texas, announces that he will not seek 
reelection to the Senate,” my regret and 
grief impelled me to repeat Bassanio’s 
melancholy words. 

During the 36 years that have sped 
away— 

With-wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love— 


since Senator ConNnaALLy and I, as fel- 

low Members of the House of Representa- 

tives, first. became acquainted, he has 

been to me the semblance, the symbol 

and the personification of the courage, 

statesmanship, patriotism and achieve- 

ment of that glamorous land of which 

the poet sweetly sang: 

Oh, Southland, fair and fine 

Where the air is tanged like wine 

And the slumbrous days are lethed with a 
languor half divine, 

Where the cypress rears its head 

O’er the swamp plant’s oozy bed 

And the water lily rustles to the muskrat’s 
stealthy tread. 


Where the warm night’s misty gloom 

Is rare with rich perfume 

That lures thy lazy longings where the lush 
magnolias bloom, 

While the night bird’s eerie song 

Soothes thy sleep the whole night long 

With subtle ghosts of melodies where fairy 
fancies throng. 


Oh, Southland, thou art fair 

And for all thy beauties rare 

Of mountain, plain or meadow, or river, sea 
or air, 

I hold thee in my breast 

A flower that is pressed 

In the golden book of memory and cherished 
there as blessed. 


Oh, Southland, ’tis for this 

This spirit others miss, 

We Southrons hold you dearest as the home 
of earthly bliss, 

For of memories, half divine, 

No land has hosts like thine, 

That sweeten with their aging like the best 
of olding wine. 


In 1785, when Thomas Jefferson suc- 
ceeded Benjamin Franklin as Minister 
to France, he was asked by a French 
nobleman if he were taking Mr. Frank- 
lin’s place. Jefferson replied: 


I am only his successor. No one can re- 
replace him. 


Senator CoNNALLY, when you depart 
from this Chamber, someone will succeed 
you. But no one will ever replace you, 
or tempt us to forget you, or diminish 
our love for you. 

No Senator, past or present, has 
ever been required to bear heavier gov- 
ernmental burdens or assume greater in- 
ternational responsibilities than you 
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have heroically, skillfully and success- 
fully borne and assumed since you be- 
came chairman of the important Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Dur- 
ing your chairmanship, you have ren- 
dered official service, the value of which 
transcends the power of computation, 
and the benefits and blessings of which 
will be enjoyed by mankind forever. 

A number of distinguished West Vir- 
ginians, who have vasé oil interests in 
Texas and who know a great deal about 
the political affairs of the Lone Star 
State, have recently informed me that, 
in their opinion, if Senator CoNNALLY 
should become a candidate for reelec- 
tion, he would undoubtedly win. Would 
that it were in my power to reverse his 
decision to retire from the lofty Senate 
seat which he has long held, honored and 
adorned so that the American people 
might continue to be enriched by his 
superior statesmanship and surpassing 
service for six more years. 

When he leaves us next January, 

“We shall miss his step upon the stair; 
We shall miss him at the morning prayer; 
All day long we will miss him, everywhere.” 


It is recorded that when “Davey” 
Crockett was defeated for reelection to 
Congress, he made a speech to some of 
his colleagues, in which he told them he 
was “done with politics and that they 
might all go to hell, and he would go to 
Texas.” But when Senator ConnaLLy, 
after his voluntary retirement, goes to 
‘Texas, he will be happily free from irrita- 
tion or bitterness such as the heroic 
Crockett manifested more than 100 years 
ago. On the Senator’s return to the 
people whom he has greatly honored, 
he can justifiably proclaim, after the 
manner of the Apostle Paul, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me.” And upon the 
distinguished Senator’s arrival in Texas, 
an innumerable throng of his grateful, 
loyal, loving friends will greet him with 
the glad tidings, Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over all things entrusted to thy 
care. Enter thou into the full enjoy- 
ment of the quietude, happiness, and 
peace that passeth understanding in the 
State that is as vast as an empire—the 
State in which the average man or 
woman is freer, wiser, and wealthier 
than any European monarch who ever 
wielded a scepter or any old world king 
who ever wore a crown. Thenceforth, 
Senator CoNNALLY, those whom you shall 
have left behind you in this Chamber 
will, to the end of the trail, by means of 
the invisible, mystic transmitters of 
friendship and love, say to you daily as 
Aeneas said to Dido: 

In you this age is happy, and this earth; 

And parents more than mortal gave you 
birth. 

While rolling rivers into seas shall run, 

And round the space of heaven the radiant 


sun; 

While trees the mountain tops with shades 
supply, 

Your honor, name, and praise, shall never 
die. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say but one word. I am deeply 
grateful to the generous Senators who 
have made their statements in regard to 
my service. Iam deeply grateful. That 
is all I can say at this time. 

Mr. MCMAHON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was not able to be pres- 
ent earlier today when several of my 
colleagues paid tribute to the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas, who has announced 
that he plans to retire at the conclusion 
of his present term. 

I believe that the Senator from Texas 
took his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1917, a year after I graduated 
from high school and started in college. 
As a very young boy, I was always in- 
terested in things political. It has been 
a hobby of mine. I suppose that as a 
youth, I had more than ordinary famili- 
arity with the striking figures of the 
times, at least by their reputation and 
by their activities in Congress. I re- 
member well reading for many years 
about Tom CoNnNaLLy, of Texas. The 
adjective usually used in describing him 
is “colorful.” The appellation “colorful” 
immediately denotes a man who is out 
of the ordinary and who has unusual 
talents. Certainly we are not likely to 
see a duplicate of or anyone to compare 
with the Senator from Texas in a long 
time to come. 

I little thought in those days that 
some day in the future I would sit on a 
committee, the great Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which would be presided 
over by the Senator from Texas. I want 
him to know that I have enjoyed that 
association with him very much. We 
found ourselves in agreement much of 
the time and sometimes, of course, as 
Senators will, we disagreed, but I was 
never in any doubt as to where the Sen- 
ator from Texas stood. He hit hard 
blows but he hit open blows and not low 
blows. I consider that to be a tribute to 
any hard fighter in public life for the 
things in which he believes. 

What a fighter he has been, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have seen him on this floor. 
We have enjoyed his speeches. We have 
marveled at his ability to describe an 
issue in homely terms and to drive his 
poin’ home. 

I regret that he has decided to retire 
from the Senate. Although I am nota 
citizen of Texas, I have no doubt that 
if he had put it to a test and had gone 
to Texas and, in his inimical way of 
stating things, had put the issue to the 
people of Texas, he would have been sent 
back to the Senate in January. 

I am not disposed to quarrel with his 
decision. It is his decision. All I want 
to say is that the Senate of the United 
States will not be quite the same forum 
without him. It will be different. I 
shall miss him. I think all of us will 
miss him. I wish for him a long and 
happy life in whatever he decides to do, 
and for Mrs. Connally all the happiness 
which can come to her. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut very much. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was not on the floor of the 
Senate earlier today when many of my 
colleagues paid their compliments to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
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Before I turn to the subject of my 
address this afternoon I wish to express 
my sincere compliments to the Senator 
from Texas and to express to him pub- 
licly my thanks for the many cour- 
tesies he has extended to me since I have 
become a Membcr of the Senate of the 
United States. 

The senior Senator from Texas and 
the junior Senator from Oregon have 
differed on some issues in the field of 
domestic policy—and not on so many 
even in that field—but in the field of 
foreign policy it has been my privilege 
to give such support as I could to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas. In 
my opinion he and the late Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, were the 
great architects of a sound foreign pol- 
icy for the United States which, when 
it operated as a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, offered to our country the greatest 
hope for permanent peace we have ever 
had. 

I believe that the pages of history 
in the decades ahead will pay much 
greater and more fitting tribute to the 
Senator from Texas and to the late Sen- 
ator from Michigan than any of us in 
this hour could possibly pay no matter 
what complimentary language we might 
use. I believe that the pages of history 
will record with deep appreciation the 
magnificent effort of the senior Senator 
from Texas in contributing much to the 
establishment of a world order which 
I am sure will eventually end in perma- 
nent peace. 

Mr. President, people talk about re- 
placing the Senator from Texas in the 
Senate. He will never be replaced. He 
has made a record which will not be du- 
plicated by any Senator, from Texas or 
from any other State. It is a unique 
record. It is a record of real statesman- 
ship. I join with my colleagues in wish- 
ing him the greatest possible happiness 
for the duration of what I hope will be 
an exceedingly long life. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam grateful ‘+> the 
Senator from Oregon for the generous 
sentiments he has expressed. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmituH of North Carolina in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the first 
committee amendment, which has been 
stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to discuss the bill, if that 
is in order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Chair understands that it is. 

BURKE AIRPORT 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as Members of the Senate know, 
there was deleted from the supplemental 
appropriation bill, H. R. 6947, now under 
consideration, as it was reported by the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
item of $1,400,000 for the Burke airport. 
I regret to say that this item was not 
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restored by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. I would be derelict 
in my duty as a Member of this body if 
I did not point out to the Senate the con- 
sequences of the resulting delay in the 
construction of an additional airport for 
Washington. I ask therefore that be- 
fore we pass this bill we hesitate and 
think through the hazardous and unwise 
step we are about to take. 

Within a few years the present Wash- 
ington National Airport will be hope- 
lessly inadequate to handle all flights 
to and from this city if an additional 
airport is not constructed to serve the 
Nation’s Capital. Never have I heard 
anyone dispute that conclusion. Even 
the opponents of the Burke airport site 
must admit that the CAA authorities are 
expert on such matters, and that they 
should know what they are talking about. 

A special committee appointed by the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics con- 
cluded that a most conservative forecast 
of air traffic shows that the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area will require ap- 
proximately 225,000 aircraft movements 
in 1955 to handle the traffic demand then 
existing. Of these 225,000 aircraft move- 
ments, scheduled air-carrier operations 
will account for approximately 160,000 
movements. During 1948 slightly over 
160,000 aircraft movements “saturated” 
Washington National Airport during in- 
strument conditions, and, as a result, it 
had one of the worst records of airline 
delays due to traffic of any major air 
terminal. The additional traffic require- 
ment of 1955 was estimated to be at least 
60,000 aircraft movements per annum, 
The committee concluded that this ma- 
jor traffic demand could be met only by 
providing new airport facilities. 

No one is shortsighted enough to sug- 
gest that we meet the problem by limit- 
ing the number of flights into Washing- 
ton to those which the present airport 
can handle with safety and expedition. 
Everybody recognizes that our economic 
and defense efforts are closely geared to 
air transportation. Nobody would be 
foolish enough to suggest that we dam 
up this increasing flow of air transpor- 
tation and cut it down, in 1957, to the 
trickle which Washington National could 
then accommodate. 

The country needs more and more, not 
less and less air transportation. What is 
true of the country generally is doubly 
true of Washington. The flights which 
growth and progress dictate must go 
somewhere. The overflow cannot go to 
Andrews Field, for a number of reasons. 
As my colleagues know, Andrews Field is 
an important military base, and the Air 
Force advises us that they need the field 
and are planning to increase their use 
of it. We have entrusted our air defense 
to them and we had better listen to what 
they say, too. Moreover, since Andrews 
is a military field, it would require a sub- 
stantial modification to convert it to civil 
use. We must not be under the illusion 
that all that is required is for the Wash- 
ington National tower to say “Traffic is 
heavy here—use Andrews Field instead.” 
Moreover, the CAA and the Air Trans- 
port Association have carefully studied 
the use of Andrews as a supplemental 
airport to Washington National. The 
traffic-control experts fouud that, under 
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instrument conditions, the so-called 

holding patterns of Andrews and Wash- 
ington National—and by that I mean 
the courses the aircraft fly while they 
are waiting permission to land—would 
be dangerously close together. 

All those objections to the use of 
Andrews Field deserve consideration. 
However, to my mind there is one that 
is even more important. Our national 
defense requires that we greatly increase 
the number of airports which we have, 
particularly in the vicinity of cities 
which will be prime military targets. 
Recently members of both the House 
and Senate Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce were privileged 
to hear a statement of Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker which strongly supports what 
I have just said. Captain Rickenbacker 
told us of an experience he had in Rus- 
sia in the spring of 1943, when he was 
there on a confidential mission for Sec- 
retary of War Stimson. 

Captain Rickenbacker told us that he 
was curious to learn why the German 
Luftwaffe was unable to destroy Moscow 
as it had destroyed other prize targets in 
the attempted conquest of Russia. Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker ascertained the rea- 
son, and those of us who are concerned 
with the protection of Washington 
against our foes had better give atten- 
tion to what the captain learned. 

He was permitted to inspect the air 
defenses of Moscow, and found that 
they were based on three circles of air- 
ports around the city. In other words, 
the city was in the center of three con- 
centric rings of protecting airports. He 
told us that two of the airports were 
in the very heart of the city. At each 
airport in those rings there were fighter 
aircraft “at the ready’—with engines 
running and pilots in the cockpit. These 
watches were on a 24-hour basis. Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker asked the command- 

“er if he could tell him how long it took 
to get the fighter planes in the air after 
being alerted. The commander not 
only told him, but he showed him. He 
gave the alert and in exactly 55 seconds 
there was an umbrella of fighters over- 
head. This was 1943. They have had 
9 years to improve and expand that sys- 
tem. We have had 9 years to adopt 
that system, but we have not adopted 
it for a single city in the United States. 
We have been derelict in our duty in 
that neglect. 

I say to you that, in these times, we 
should not ask the military to give up 
vital fields near Washington. They 
should keep those fields. What we 
should do is build whatever additional 
civilian facilities which are needed to 
take care of our air traffic. Then in 
times of war those civilian fields would 
also be available for military use. May- 
be we are not as interested in our own 
defense as are the Russians. Sometimes 
I think we merely like to talk about and 
do nothing having practical value. If 
we do not care enough about the pro- 
tection of this city to build three rings 
of airports around Washington, at least 
let us do nothing to decommission an 
important military airport in this area. 

When Congress asks the Pentagon 
what to do about protecting Washington 
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from an air attack, they are told to 
adopt universal military training. I 
guess they think the 18-year-olds could 
fight the enemy bombing eagles with 
their bare fists. When anyone points 
out the dangers of an atomic bomb at- 
tack, our heavy thinkers in the military 
say there is no defense against the air- 
borne atomic bomb. I say that is a lie. 
There is a defense—not entirely satis- 
factory, but a defense, nevertheless. It 
is the defense the Russians set up to 
protect Moscow against the Germans, 
Providing 18-year-olds to guard a strick- 
en city has its points. Appropriating 
millions of dollars for civilian defense 
to herd people into cellars which do not 
exist and teaching them how to care 
for the mutilated and the dying is one 
way to meet the emergency, but it is 
not my way. I would meet the onrush- 
ing and cruel atomic bomber with a 
thousand fighter planes from a dozen 
airfields around the city of Washington. 
I would destroy the enemy plane before 
it ever reached Washington to unload 
its lethal cargo. It can be done. It 
must be done. 

In olden times cities built massive and 
high stone walls, but stone walls are ob- 
solete in the air age. The device to 
give us security now is a ring of air- 
ports with jet fighters, antiaircraft 
guns, and radar screens. 

It has also been seriously suggested 
that surplus Washington air traffic be 
routed to Friendship Airport, near Bal- 
timore. This is an equally unacceptable 
proposal. We carefully explored this 
suggestion when the bill authorizing the 
construction of an additional airport 
was considered. We found that, at off- 
peak times, it takes practically an hour 
to drive from downtown Washington to 
Friendship, and that during traffic rush 
hours such driving time is increased to 
as much as an hour and fifteen minutes 
or an hour and a half. We found that 
interchange passengers—those who ar- 
rive on a flight at one of the airports 
and who have to leave on a flight from 
the other—would have to spend an hour 
and 10 minutes, getting from Washing- 
ton National to Friendship for their 
plane connection and that the time 
would be increased to an hour and a 
half or 2 hours, during rush hours. 
Traffic experts tell me that the public 
simply will not tolerate ground times of 
such magnitude. They will take a car 
in the first instance. 

If Senators think I am exaggerating 
ground times, may I call attention to 
the large map at the back of the Cham- 
ber which was prepared by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. It shows clearly 
the distance between Washington and 
the Friendship Airport and the extent 
of the heavily built metropolitan areas 
through which the roads go, Con- 
trast this with the nearness of the 
Burke site to the city of Washington, 
and the ease with which that site is 
reached from the center of the city. 

On this map in the back of the room 
I want to point out to the Senators the 
Shirley Highway, which is already con- 
structed. It will be necessary to build 
a short stretch of road, 4 or 5 miles, 
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from an intersection with the Shirley 
Highway to Burke Airfield site. 

Here [indicating] is Andrews Field 
about which I spoke a moment ago. Its 
nearness to Washington can be seen, 
There are several other airfields, includ- 
ing Bolling, Anacostia, and the National 
Airport. The latter will be continued to 
be used because it is well located and 
has many advantages. It can be seen 
how the air pattern between the fields 
close to Washington and Andrews Field 
is congested. Farther to the north 
there is the Baltimore Friendship Air- 
port. The distance which has to be 
traveled to that airport is through 
heavily populated areas of cities and on 
roads which are not yet completed; the 
new express highway is only planned. 

I hope Senators will make good use of 
this map because it illustrates the sit- 
uation better than words can describe 
it. Moreover, we found that the Friend- 
ship Airport is not well located as a sup- 
plemental airport for Washington, be- 
cause it lies near the main airway 
from Boston-New York-Philadelphia to 
Washington and points south. The re- 
sult of this proximity is that the stack- 
ing of aircraft over Baltimore, in ad- 
verse weather, would interfere with, and 
endanger, flights over that main airway. 
However, instrument conditions, the 
traffic holding patterns of Friendship 
and Andrews Field would be dangerous- 
ly close together. I cannot refrain from 
the obvious pointed observation that the 
Congress should be doing everything 
possible to promote safety in the air, 
rather than to increase the hazards of 
air transportations. 

Have Senators ever been up in the 
clouds, circling about a city, waiting for 
the time when their plane might land? 
I have. It is not a very pleasant situa- 
tion to contemplate. One woncers what 
may happen to him up there, with clouds 
all about. When he realizes that the 
sky is full of aircraft of every descrip- 
tion, and that it is necessary to drop 
down through those flying aircraft in 
order to make a landing, he wonders 
whether it is going to be possible to do 
so or not. 

However, even if we ignore all the 
findings of the committee, the simple 
fact remains that by 1957 the Friendship 
Airport would not be able to handle the 
needs of the city of Baltimore, plus the 
overflow from Washington. Friendship 
is an excellent airport, and the people 
of Baltimore are to be congratulated on 
their foresight in building it. However, 
it is a Baltimore airport, and I am con- 
fident that the facilities there will, in 
the near future, be fully required for 
Baltimore’s own air traffic, and for the 
protection of Baltimore against possible 
enemy attack. The committee reached 
that conclusion in 1950, and additional 
studies made since that time have dem- 
onstrated that we were correct. 

As my colleagues Know, a modern 
trunkline airport is not something that 
is put together overnight. Even if work 
on Burke Airport progressed with all 
speed, I am informed that it is doubt- 
ful whether it would be ready for air- 
line use when badly needed. 
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If, in the face of all the objections 
I have just mentioned, we compel car- 
riers to use the Friendship Airport, and 
then forget about the problem, in 1957 
we will again be faced with the same 
situation which now confronts us. I 
say “the same situation,” but it will not 
be the same; the problem will be a thou- 
sand times more complicated by that 
time. Why do we refuse to look ahead? 
Why are we so blind? Why are we so 
obstinate? 

We were right when we passed Public 
Law 762 on September 7, 1950, author- 
izing the new airport. I know of no 
other airport in the United States to 
which so much time and study was 
given. I have neither read nor heard 
any question raised during the current 
controversy which was not considered 
by my committee at that time. Let us 
now carry out our earlier and very wise 
decision, and not hesitate to meet a 
serious and aggravated problem by dilly- 
dallying and “kicking up a dust.” 

We are in the air age. More and more 
people have become acquainted with, 
and are taking advantage of, air trans- 
portation. We cannot stop the growth 
of air traffic in this country or into the 


Nation’s Capital. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
tells me that at peak times Washington 
National Airport is being operated at 
capacity, and to compromise with safe- 
ty is not acceptable and must be reject- 


ed. Every electronic device and traffic. 


procedure designed to improve safety 
must be used. I know that is what my 
colleagues in the Senate want. Traffic 
into and out of Washington is certain 
to increase, and before we can possibly 
relieve the situation, unless we move 
forward rapidly, Washington National 
Airport is going to be strained to its ut- 
most capacity in providing sorely need- 
ed air service to the Nation’s Capital, 
and safety will be jeopardized. Asa re- 
sult of such congestion as I have de- 
scribed, a serious crash or crashes will 
occur. 

Both the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKetzar] and I received let- 
ters from Mr. Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, urging that Congress proceed 
with the plans for Burke Airport, and 
that it not delay action until the Gov- 
ernment “is scared into action by some 
great tragedy.” That is certainly sound 
advice. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the letter I received from 
Secretary Sawyer. I wish to read the 
last paragraph, in which the Secretary 
makes an able argument. Every word 
which he has stated in the letter should 
be given very serious consideration by 
Congress, but I read only the last para- 
graph: 

We have recently witnessed a number of 
tragic accidents in connection with air 
travel. I hope that the Congress will sup- 
port its previous judgment on this matter 
and not wait until it is prodded or scared 
into action by some great tragedy brought 
on because we have faltered in carrying out 
the decision of the Congress which recog- 
nized the need for this additional facility for 
the Capital of our great Nation, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 


Aprit 12, 1952, 
The Honorable Epwin C. JoHNSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have already addressed 
a letter to the Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on the subject of the Burke Airport. 
I regard the matter as of such importance, 
however, that I wish to supplement my let- 
ter to him by this one to you, setting forth 
my views on this matter. I think it appro- 
priate to address this letter to you, inasmuch 
as it was your committee which sponsored 
the original legislation providing for the 
additional airport for the city of Washington. 

The question of the appropriation of this 
relatively small sum of money at this time 
might appear to be a present-day problem 
only. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the over-all problem involved will carry 
us far into the future. Among the many 


uncertainties of this present day, one cer- 
tainty clearly exists—that aviation will oc- 
cupy a position of continually and rapidly 
growing importance. This is true of all parts 
of the country, and especially true of all 
large cities. It is particularly true of Wash- 
ington. 

The actual completion of this airport, and 


even the real beginning of its construction, 
will take place long after I have left office; 
but in view of the responsibility given me 
by the Congress, I feel it important and 
necessary and proper to state my views on 
this matter. 


This site was chosen by me after an ex- 
haustive survey and based upon the consid- 
ered judgment of the Congress that a second 
airport was essential for the city of Wash- 
ington. The actual air traffic since the Con- 
gress made that decision has grown beyond 
the estimate of growth made at the time the 
decision was arrived at. This pressure of air 
traffic on Washington will grow rapidly and 
continually as time goes on. May I make 
clear my opinion that it will be absolutely 
necessary for Washington to have another 
airport at some time in the near future. 
Even if we are now given the unqualified 
support of the Congress, there will be a ter- 
rific demand for the facilities of this new 
airport long before it will have been com- 
pleted. 

The choice of this site was made in an 
effort to recognize a number of factors, in- 
cluding safety, expense, and accessibility to 
Washington. No amount of future sur- 
veying will produce any site preferable to 
this one. I make this statement and pre- 
diction without reservation. It is no an- 
swer to this statement to suggest the pos- 
sible use of the Friendship Airport at Bal- 
timore. Baltimore, like every other major 
city, will demand increasing airport facili- 
ties as time goes on. The fact that the 
Friendship Airport is built and available 
is a piece of good fortune for Baltimore but 
it should not be allowed to obscure the 
problem which faces Washington. 

We have already, acting under the au- 
thority of the Congress, taken possession 
of a large number of properties and have 
paid for many of them. The people in- 
volved in this procedure, or at least all but 
a few of them, have made their plans to 
move. It is unfortunate that there should 
be any indication of hesitancy on the part 
of the Government which will raise har- 
rowing doubts in the minds of those who 
were sufficiently upset and discommoded as 
it was. 

We have recently witnessed a number of 
tragic accidents in connection with air 
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travel. I hope that the Congress will sup- 
port its previous judgment on this matter 
and not wait until it is prodded or scared 
into action by some great tragedy brought 
on because we have faltered in carrying out 
the decision of the Congress which recog- 
nized the need for this additional facility 
for the Capital of our great Nation. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the letter of Secretary Saw- 
yer is filled with observations which. in 
my opinion, Congress must not ignore. 

I have now spoken at some length. I 
did so for the purpose of refreshing the 
recollection of my colleagues as to con- 
siderations which went into the origi- 
nal authorization of an additional air- 
port for Washington. Safety was up- 
permost among these considerations. 

I dislike people who say, “I told you 
so.” I do not like post mortems over 
avoidable air disasters. There is some- 
thing tremendously frustrating and un- 
satisfactory about such procedures. If 
a great aviation tragedy occurs, possi- 
bly resulting in the death or injury of 
Members of Congress, I want in the 
Recorp the statement I have just made, 
but I shall not say, “I told you so.” 


Whittier has said: 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 


Let us not wait until there is a terri- 
ble air crash in our Capital City, and 


Members of Congress are torn and man- 


gled or perhaps burned to death. Let 
us take time by the forelock and do now 
what we should do—make wise pro- 
vision of those members of the public 
who feel that they must travel by air. 
Let us who have that great obligation 
not fail to fulfill it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask the Senator to 
yield because it so happens that I was 
the only member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations present at the 
time who voted in the manner in which 
the Senator from Colorado suggested I 
should have voted. I stated at that time 
that I cast my vote in favor of an appro- 
priation to carry on the work at the 
Burke Airport in the belief that the long 
future would justify action of that kind. 

I have listened very carefully to the 
arguments on both sides, and I think 
there is an answer. The decision of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
locate the airport at the Burke site, 
which was made after more study and 
planning than in the case of any other 
airport in the United States, was ap- 
proved by the Congress in 1950, as the 
Senator well knows, b-cause the bill, 
which became Public Law 762, came from 
his committee. That law authorized the 
appropriation of funds to construct the 
airport. 

The arguments now advanced against 
locating the airport at Burke, upon ex- 
amination, merely reaffirm that the de- 
cision of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, and its approval by Congress, 
were correct. 


I yield 
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It is admitted by all that a supple- 
mental airport is necessary; but it is 
argued that either Friendship Airport 
near Baltimore or Andrews Field can be 
used. Friendship Airport is not suitable 
because it is too far from downtown 
Washington and from Washington Na- 
tional Airport. The excessive ground 
travel time would discourage air pas- 
sengers, particularly in the case of rela- 
tively short trips, and as the Senator 
from Colorado has pointed out, would be 
most objectionable from the viewpoint 
of passengers who arrive at one airport 
and must make a connecting flight at 
another. Moreover, by 1955 Friendship 
Airport will not be able to accommodate 
both Baltimore traffic and the overflow 
from Washington National Airport. 
That is a prediction, but I am quite sure 
that 1t will come true. 

Andrews Field cannot be used because 
the Department of Defense is unwilling 
to move from the field; and even if it 
were willing to move, the cost of provid- 
ing substitute facilities and of converting 
the field to commercia! use would be 
greatly in excess of the anticipated cost 
at Burke. Furthermore, there would be 
a dangerous conflict between the traffic 
Lolding patterns which would he fol- 


lowed at Washington National Airport 
and at Andrews Field, if the latter were 
used for commercial purposes. 

It is also argued that use of the Burke 
site would create a hazardous condition 
for the most thickly populated areas of 
northern Virginia, and that the terrain 
and soil of the Burke site -re unsuitable. 
The facts are that the Burke Airport 
would be located in a very sparsely set- 
tled area, where there is a predominance 
of farms and pine woods, and that while 
the terrain is hilly, the soil has been 
found by scientific tests to be free from 
any rock formations which would hinder 
excavation. 

Finally, it is argued that locating the 
airport in Virginia would add congestion 
to the traffic over the Potomac River 
bridges and would render access to the 
airport easily disrupted in the case of 
destruction of the bridges in time of war. 
The Bureau of Public Roads advises us 
that the traffic increase attributable to 
the airport would be _ insignificant. 
Moreover, the fact that the airport may 
be reached by any one of five bridges 
across the Potomac, and that standby 
pontoon bridges such as those used in 
World War II would be available, in- 
dicates that from a national defense 
viewpoin the Burke site is preferable to 
the Frendship site, which is reached by 
crowded National Highway No. 1. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
yielding tome. I wish to say to him that 
if T am alone among the membership 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
the opinion I have expressed, I feel that 
my vote was nevertheless justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I am very grateful for the 
interruption and for the contribution 
which the Senator from Arizona has 
made to the argument. I regret that he 
had to stand alone in the committee. I 
am sure that that was the result of the 
failure really to understand the problem 
and to give it the attention which it 
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should have had. I know that the com- 
mittee is overworked and overburdened 
with many problems. I can see how that 
result could very well happen. How- 
ever, I wish to say that I would rather 
have the very able and wise Senator 
from Arizona in my corner than almost 
any other Member of this body. It is 
said on the floor of the Senate and in 
the cloakrooms—and even away from 
the Congress—that the senior Senator 
from Arizona is a very wise man. His 
vote on this particular question has 
proved once again how very wise and 
far-seeing he is with respect to the ques- 
tions which come before his committee, 
requiring his decision and vote. I am 
very grateful to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that an amendment 
dealing with the Burke Airport is not 
now in order and will not be in order 
until the Senate has acted on the com- 
mittee amendments, I desire at this time 
to make a very brief comment on what 
is involved.in the able discussion by my 
distinguished frienc from Colorado [Mr. 
JCHNSON] with respect to the Burke Air- 
port. I fully agree with the Senator 
from Colorado that he could not have 


an abler ally in the Senate than the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ari- 
zona. The views of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona are entitled to 
consideration, whether he stands alone 
or whether he is backed up by Caesar’s 
Tenth Legion. 

However, I assure my colleagues that 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee who took a different viewpoint did 
not do so in complete ignorance of what 
is involved. When we voted on this ques- 
tion, there was the largest attendance in 
the committee that I can recall on any 
day. We went into this subject quite 
fully. We heard the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration witnesses. We heard 
Admiral Land and other experts in sup- 
port of the Burke Airport. We heard 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’ConorR] and a Mr. Harold K. Howe, of 
Virginia, in opposition to it. In that 
delegation on that occasion were six or 
eight other witnesses who were ready, 
able, and willing to testify. However, 
at the request of the junior Senator from 
Virginia, Mr. Howe was designated as 
their spokesman, because the subcom- 
mittee was pressed for time. 

The subcommittee voted against the 
Burke Airport. When the question was 
considered in the full committee, as the 
senior Senator from Arizona has said, 
he was the only member who voted for it. 

Mr. President, there were numerous 
reasons why the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was overwhelmingly against the 
restoration of this item, which had been 
eliminated from the budget by a vote of 
128 to 41 in the House. 

It has been argued that we need a 
supplemental airport to the Washington 
National Airport, because that airport 
might be bombed. It appears from the 
testimony that there is no hope or ex- 
pectation of completing the Burke Air- 
port, if authorized, in less than 3 years. 
I think it is generally agreed that if we 
do not have a war with Russia in 3 
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years—and God forbid that we should 
ever have one—every year that we do 
not have a war with Russia increases 
our hope and expectation that we shall 
never have a war with Russia. SolI see 
ho urgency in building a supplemental 
airport close to the Washington Na- 
tional Airport because of the possibility 
that that airport might be bombed. The 
new airport would not be completed for 
3 years. As I have indicated, from the 
standpoint of bombing, every year we 
wait makes it less likely that we shall 
need such a supplemental airport. Any- 
way, who would want to come into Wash- 
ington, if the Russians were bombing it, 
unless he could come in through a tun- 
nel? Certainly no one would want to 
come by air and face the Russian bomb- 
ers in doing so. 

Mr. President, I ask Members of the 
Senate, before they vote on this ques- 
tion, to read the testimony beginning at 
page 226 of the printed hearings, start- 
ing with the testimony of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], who is 
very much opposed to the Burke project. 
He was the lead-off witness against the 
project before our committee. He made 
a@ very cogent and splendid argument 
against it. The State of Maryland is 


very much interested in the develop- 
ment of Friendship Airport. The testi- 
mony before our committee showed that 
with the building of certain proposed 
access roads between Washington and 
Baltimore the actual traveling time be- 
tween Friendship Airport and the Stat- 
ler Hotel, for example, at Sixteenth and 
K Streets, would te only 10 minutes 
longer than from Burke, Va., to the same 
point in Washington. It would be only 
10 minutes more, Mr. President. 

Friendship Airport is the third largest 
airport in the United States. It is be- 
ing used practically not at all. It could 
accommodate all the overflow from 
Washington Airport and Baltimore Air- 
port, as well as a great deal more traffic. 
It is ample to take care of the surplus 
traffic when such surplus traffic develops 
at the National Airport. Witnesses ad- 
mitted that Washington Airport can now 
handle all the traffic that comes to 
Washington. 

In planning a new airport, which could 
not be constructed and finished for an- 
other 3 years, it is contemplated that 
the National Airport would continue to 
handle the traffic which would come to 
Washington during the next 3 years. 

It is the gradual increase, the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has said, that causes the com- 
mercial lines to look to the future. 

That brings me to the point of who 
asked for this supplemental airport. 
Did Virginia ask for it? Did Fairfax 
County ask for it? Oh, no. Did any 
Member of Congress ask for it? Oh no. 
Did the CAA ask for it? Not until the 
Air Transport Association asked the 
CAA to ask for it. Then the CAA sent 
up a request to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. That 
committee, without hearings, reported 
out a bill. Evidently not knowing what 
the airport would cost to construct, it put 
a limitation of $14,000,000 on the total 
over-all cost of the airport. 
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However, Mr. President, I ask my col- 
leagues to read the testimony at the 
bottom of page 236 and on page 237, in 
the testimony of Mr. Howe, in which 
Mr. Howe said: 

You will find in the Civil Aeronautics re- 


port that their estimated cost of comple- 
tion of this project is $37,721,921. 


That was in May 1951. 

They missed the cost of the land by 
over a million dollars. They had said 
that the total cost of the land would be 
$904,000. It is now estimated that it will 
cost $1,903,000. They underestimated 
the cost of the completion of hangars 
and gasoline storage facilities, Mr, 
Howe stated further: 

The Burke Airport site of 4,520 acres, in- 
cluding the access roads, certainly would be 
a $50,000,000 project. 


They are now asking for a million dol- 
lars plus. Mr. President, whenever we 
authorize the start of completing the 
purchase of this land we are committing 
ourselves to a $50,000,000 project. 

Where is the $50,000,000 coming from? 
We have to borrow it. How much in- 
terest will we have to pay on it? A 
minimum of two and a half percent. 
What will that mean every 40 years? 
In the first 49 years the cost will be $100,- 
000,000. The cost doubles every 40 years. 
When will we pay off our national debt, 
which is now rapidly approaching the 
statutory limit of $275,000,000,000? No 
one knows. The best estimate that we 
can get is that it will not be paid off in 
less than 200 years. 

Mr. President, before we go into a 
project that will cost $50,000,000 let us 
recognize that what we are actually com- 
mitting the taxpayers of our country to 
pay is an expenditure of from $150,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000 by the time that the 
borrowed money is repaid, if indeed it is 
ever repaid. 

What is the necessity for it? It is to 
save the commercial lines and their pas- 
sengers ten minutes travel time as be- 
tween the two airports. 

They think that if they advertise that 
they will land at Friendship they will 
lose passengers. Therefore they want 
to commit us to this terrific expenditure, 
when the Government has already made 
a large investment in the idle airport 
in Maryland called Friendship. 

What would it do to Fairfax County? 
It would be a terrific burden on Fair- 
fax County, by withdrawing from the 
tax rolls very valuable residential prop- 
erty. It would not be limited to the 
4,500 acres that they propose to buy. 
Sooner or later, in order to protect the 
surrounding area from the kind of ac- 
cidents we have had in New Jersey and 
in New York—with planes coming in for 
a blind landing and falling on someone’s 
house—we would have to put into effect 
building restrictions around Burke Air- 
port for at least two miles, so that in the 
Washington fogs, when an airplane is 
engaged in making an instrument land- 
ing, it will be able to start lowering and 
gliding in and landing on the airport in- 
stead of hitting the ground near it. In 
that way we would paralyze for future 
development that entire area of a great 
county which is now carrying a big bur- 
den for schools and other facilities for 
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Government workers who rent homes 
over there and pay no taxes at all for 
the education of their children or for 
police and fire protection, as well as 
other facilities which they now enjoy. 

So I say, Mr. President, before we vote 
on this proposal the Members of the 
Senate should first read the testimony 
to the effect that the airport is not 
needed, and that it would involve a ter- 
rific cost, and that adequate facilities 
can be secured at Friendship, provided 
we get the commercial airplane compa- 
nies to agree that their passengers would 
be willing to spend 10 additional minutes 
in traveling from Friendship Airport to 
their hotel than would be involved in the 
expensive and unnecessary location at 
Burke, Va. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the dif- 
ference in mileage, as between Burke and 
Friendship, from Washington? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. At the present 
time it is approximately 12 miles. It is 
estimated that when the new access 
roads are built it will take only 10 min- 
utes more to travel from Friendship Air- 
port than it would take to travel from 
Burke airport under normal conditions, 
However, we must bear in mind the con- 
gested traffic conditions in the morning 
and in the late afternoon. That is true 
in spite of the fact that we now have 
four bridges. I do not understand how 
anyone can make any time at all in trav- 
eling from Burke, particularly over the 
Fourteenth Street Bridge, which is a 
drawbridge. If a tug comes along the 
drawbridge goes up and it takes some- 
times as much as 20 or 30 minutes from 
th2 time the draw is opened until it is 
closed again, during which time traffic 
is backed up for 2 or 3 miles. In that 
traffic tie-up there may be one of those 
busy businessmen who is so eager to get 
to the Statler, for example, in time to 
get a little refreshment before he keeps 
his business engagement. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL 
PLANTS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a few remarks in relation 
to the resolution of the Senator from 
New Hampshire and other Senators, 
which was submitted to the Senate to- 
day and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, authorizing that commit- 
tee to make an investigation of the legal 
problems involved in the seizure of the 
steel mills by the President of the United 
States. 

I believe that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, composed of 13 lawyers, is the 
committee that should examine these 
questions. 

Mr. President, I shall not refer now 
to the question of impeachment. It may 
be said that the Senate should not go 
into that question at all, because later, 
if impeachment proceedings were insti- 
tuted, it would be necessary for the Sen- 
ate to sit as a court to try the case with 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
acting as the presiding officer. 
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However, Mr. President, the Senate 
has a legislative function, and in that 
connection we should look into the exist- 
ence of any statutory or constitutional 
authority for the action the President 
has taken. The President has not cited 
any particular provision of law or any 
particular provision of the Constitution 
as a basis for his action. He simply re- 
ferred to his “inherent power.” 


Of course, Mr. President, the Congress 
has certain powers. At this time I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces] who submitted the 
resolution, of which I am glad to be a 
sponsor, whether Congress would have 
power, through control of the purse 
strings, to reach this matter, and 
whether the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would be interested in joining me 
in submitting to the pending appropria- 
tion bill an amendment which would 
lead to a clear vote on the question of 
the authority of the President to seize 
the steel plants. 

In that connection, I should like to 
read the amendment to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. I do not wish to 
interfere with the proposed investiga- 
tion in regard to whether basis exists 
in present law for the action the Presi- 
dent has taken, but I think the time 
has come when Congress itself must 
speak and act. 

So I am proposing an amendment to 
the pending appropriation bill, by add- 
ing, the following new section, on page 
50, after line 23: 

No part of any appropriations contained 
in this act, or of any funds made available 
for expenditure by this act, shall be used 
for the purpose of enforcing Executive Or- 
der 10340, dated April 8, 1952, directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to take possession of 
and operate the plants and facilities of cer- 
tain steel companies, or any other order or 
regulation relating thereto. 


Does not the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire feel that such an amendment, if 
adopted, would result in action by Con- 
gress which would indicate its stand on 
this particular matter, and at the same 
time would allow the investigation called 
for by the resolution to proceed and 
make it possible for the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to recommend such other proce- 
dure as it might determine appropriate 
under the circumstances? I intend to 
propose this amendment and I ask this 
question of the Senator from New 
Hampshire because I believe, as I know 
he does, that we are face to face with a 
serious issue and we should act on it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes, Mr. President, 
we should act. Since the Senator from 
Michigan has addressed the question to 
me, I shall respond to it. 

Mr- FERGUSON. I desired to ask 
that question of the Senator from New 
Hampshire when he spoke earlier today; 
but at that time debate was limited, and 
I was not permitted to ask the question 
then. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan to the pending appropriation 
bill, although of course it does not go 
to the heart of the question, neverthe- 
less is a vehicle which Congress, by deny- 
ing funds, could use to express its dis- 
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approval of the action taken by the Pres- 

ident. As the Senator from Michigan 
has so clearly and so ably stated, one of 
the powers of Congress is to control the 
purse strings. Sometimes I wonder 
whether that is not a slight overstate- 
ment, because although the Congress 
provides the money which goes into the 
purse, Iam not sure that the Chief Exec- 
utive has not taken over control of the 
purse strings. Nevertheless, the expres- 
sion “Congressional control of the purse 
strings” has been used for a long time, 
and it expresses the general intent. 

Of course the basic issue in this case 
is much greater and goes far deeper than 
anything having to do with the present 
labor dispute. In making that state- 
ment, I realize that the Senator from 
Michigan is a very outstanding and able 
lawyer. Iam nota lawyer; but I realize, 
also, that if we allow the President’s 
action to go unchallenged and without 
action by the Congress, some day, several 
years from now—perhaps 1 year, 10 
years, 15 years, or 20 years—after this 
precedent has been established—it could 
be used by another President of -the 
United States under cjrcumstances which 
might affect the very heart of our coun- 
try and the liberties of our people. 

Therefore, while I think that adoption 
of the resolution submitted today, and 
referred to the Judiciary Committee— 
which is the proper Senate committee to 
consider it, is essential, yet, as incidental 
to it, I believe the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to attack the Presi- 
dent’s action by means of an amend- 
ment to the pending appropriation, is 
sound procedure. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
from New Hampshire care to join me in 
submitting the amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; I should like to 
do so. 

* Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen-- 
tor. I am glad he feels as he does. 

Mr. President, at this time I send to 
the desk the proposed amendment, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces], the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp], and 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER I[Mr. 
THYE in the chair]. The amendment 
will be received and printed and will lie 
on the table. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Did the Senator from 
fichigan happen to see in the news- 
papers a statement made by Secretary 
Sa-vyer a few years ago at a meeting of 
some of the steel executives of the 
United States? 

fr. FERGUSON. Yes, and I should 
be glad to have that statement placed 
in the REcorD, because I believe it is 
most significant. It is most significant 
since we now find the Secretary of Com- 
merce acting under an order of the Pres- 
ident of the United States which I be- 
lieve is in direct conflict with the state- 
ment the Secretary of Commerce made. 
I wish the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would read the statement to the Senate 
at this time. 
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Mr. MARTIN. I think the statement 
is most pertinent, and I should like to 
read it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield at 
this time to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, in order that he may read into 
the REcorp the statement to which he 
has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing statement was made by Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer at the fifty-seventh 
general meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, on May 26, 1949: 


No Government official ever will, or can, 
run a business as well as a businessman can 
do it. It is not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to run your business. Contrary to 
any rumor you may have heard, the Govern- 
ment never intended to take over the steel 
business of the United States, nor even con- 
sidered’ that as a possibility. 

I meet occasionally both in and out of 
Government those who view lightly the ef- 
fects of some governmental regulation or 
rule upon business. Iam not of that school. 
I know what toil and worry and sacrifice go 
into the building of a successful business. 
It is hard to create it; it is easy to destroy it. 

The Government official should hesitate to 
force his personal economic views upon any 
part of our business activity. 


Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Michigan will yield further—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I should-like to ask 
the Senator from Michigan a question. 
Is not the statement I have just read 
absolutely contrary to what is now being 
attempted? 

Mr.FERGUSON. Ibelieveitis. That 
is why I said I think the statement the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has read and 
the action which the President has taken 
are inconsistent. I am indeed surprised 
that the Secretary of Commerce, who is 
an able and distinguished lawyer, would 
take upon himself the task of operating 
the steel mills, for I believe such action 
to be unconstitutional and illegal. I 
think the time inevitably comes when 
a man in public office, faced with an 
issue, must decide whether or not he is 
to become a party to the violation of a 
great principle, which means so much 
to the Nation. I am greatly surprised 
that the Secretary of Commerce did not 
tell the President that under the cir- 
cumstances, he, as an able and distin- 
guished lawyer, could not become a party 
to the commission of an unconstitutional 
act, even though he were advised or or- 
dered to act in the matter by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Had he taken 
that stand, the people of the United 
States would have been made plainly 
aware of the fact that those who repre- 
sent the Government of the United States 
have a public trust to fulfill. When pub- 
lic officers say that they intend to comply 
with the Constitution and will defend it, 
they certainly ought to mean it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has it not always been 
an accepted practice in America that, 








even though -the superior of a Govern- 
ment officer directs him to do a thing 
which he believes to be contrary to his 
oath to support the Constitution, it is the 
great American prerogative of such an 
officer to refuse to execute such an 
order? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Thatiscorrect. It 
is an American tradition. It is funda- 
mental. It is one of the pillars upon 
which those who serve in public office 
stand. 

Mr. MARTIN. If public officials were 
to begin, without objection, to accept 
such directives, we would be moving 
rapidly toward a form of government 
such as that which today exists in Russia, 
under which one man directs everything. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That would be the 
inevitable result if such a course were to 
be followed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator kindly yield again? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. The founding fathers 
in their wisdom recognized and estab- 
lished three distinct branches of gov- 
ernment—the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. Is it not true that the 
legislative branch, namely, the Congress, 
would not be doing its duty did it not 
take a stand against an action which it 
thought to be a violation of the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is entirely 
true. That is why we have proposed this 
temporary stopgap. It is all we can do. 
We seek to amend this supplemental ap- 
propriation bill so that no funds appro- 
priated by it may be used in further- 
ance of acts which are in violation of the 
Constitution. It may be asked, “Why 
do you not prohibit the use of funds in 
such a way in every bill?” But under 
the rules of the Senate we may impose 
a limitation only on a pending appro- 
priation bill. If we attempted to im- 
pose this limitation upon the use of 
money heretofore appropriated, or here- 
after appropriated, a two-thirds vote 
would be necessary and the effort would 
prove impracticable. I do not wish to 
say that this would be the proper method 
of resolving the question. The amend- 
ment is in the nature of a temporary 
stopgap, the result of which would be 
to make known to the President, to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Sawyer, to 
all the people of the United States in 
particular, and to the world in general, 
where we stand on this question; namely, 
that we are firmly of the belief that the 
action taken by the President in this in- 
stance is a violaticn of the Constitution 
and of the principles under which our 
great Republic has been functioning to 
this time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
because I believe this is a matter which 
Should be discussed on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. I feel that it is a mat- 
ter which all the people of America 
ought to have an opportunity to under- 
stand fully. We retain our freedom by 
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knowing the truth. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, who 
is an outstanding lawyer and a former 
judge, believe that the President of the 
United States, when he violates the law, 
beccmes amendable to the laws, the same 
as the most humble citizen of the coun- 
try? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I firmly so believe. 
I recall an obiter dictum in an opinion 
in this case, to the effect that the judge 
writing the opinion doubted that the law 
of the land would apply to the President 
of the United States. I have examined 
the Constitution, and I can find nowhere 
the semblance of any constitutional pro- 
vision to the effect that the President of 
the United States shall be considered to 
be above or outside the law. I believe 
that idea passed out of existence with 
Louis XIV of France, who before the 
French Revolution said, “I am the State,” 
and arbitrarily imprisoned in the Bas- 
tille French subjects who defied his auto- 
cratic orders. But in the case to which 
I refer, we find a judge doubting that the 
Constitution applies to the President. 

Only recently I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a subpena which had 
been served upon Mr. Justice Reed, of 
the United States Supreme Court, re- 
quiring him under penalty of the law to 
attend as a witness and to testify in a 
case. The law applies to a Justice of 
the Supreme Court as it does to the 
President of the United States. Im- 


munity is granted to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, under which they are priv- 


ileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance on the sessions of their respective 
Houses, and in going to and returning 
from the sessions. Lacking such immu- 
nity, a Senator or a Representative 
would not be at liberty to participate 
in the enactment of any law since the 
Chief Executive could have him arrested 
and put in prison. But for that immu- 
nity, it is conceivable that there might 
not even be a quorum on the floor of 
the United States Senate or in the House 
of Representatives when it was desired 
to pass some legislative measure. Sen- 
ators and Representatives were ex- 
empted, but there was a reason for it, 
and a limitation on the immunity. But 
nowhere do I find that the President of 
the United States has been exempted 
from the operation of the law of the 
land. I am glad the Senator from 
Pennsylvania raised that point. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan is 
much more familiar with this situation 
than am I, because he is much more 
learned in the law. But is it not true 
that the founding fathers feared en- 
croachments by the Executive? The 
legislative and judicial branches were 
established in order to preserve the 
liberty of the individual. They wanted 
the incividual in America to be immune 
from dictatorial decrees, such as those 
which are issued in Russia, and for that 
reason, they surrounded the legislative 
and judicial departments of our Gov- 
ernment with certain privileges which 
were not granted to the Executive. 
With the Executive in control of the 
Army and many other things, he could 
unless restrained, absolutely stall the 
Fiocesses of government, if he so desired. 
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Mr, FERGUSON. That was one of the 
problems which faced our forefathers, 
They knew that in estabiishing a gov- 
ernment, it would be necessary to safe- 
guard the Nation from acts of usurpa- 
tion on the part of the Chief Executive. 
The judiciary was designed as a check 
upon tyranny. In England the Parlia- 
ment, likewise, was a check against ty- 
rannical action on the part of the King. 
Thus the fight for liberty has been waged 
over the centuries. The American Rev- 
olution was fought to take powers from 
the executive and place them in the 
legislative branch. 

Let us note the growth of bureaucracy. 
As government becomes bigger, we find 
that it becomes more corrupt. The big- 
ger it is, the more corrupt it is. We do 
not find a similar growth of bureaucracy 
in the judiciary, We do not find a sim- 
ilar growth of bureaucracy in the Senate 
or House of Representatives, the legis- 
lative branch. The legislative branch 
operates generally as it did years ago. 
The fear of the people naturally is di- 
rected against tyrannical acts on the 
part of the executive, as the agency 
which enforces the law, or which some- 
times takes unto itself the enactment of 
law. That is why our forefathers were 
so careful to place within the Constitu- 
tion a provision prohibiting the appro- 
priation of money for a period of more 
than 2 years to the Army of the United 
States. Our forefathers were fearful 
that an Executive might build up the 
Army, if he could get the money with 
which to do so, to the extent that he 
would be so powerful that the courts 
and the legislative branch could not 
function. Therefore they said to the 
legislative branch, ‘“‘You shall not appro- 
priate for the Army of the United States 
for a longer period than 2 years.” We 
forget about our history, Mr. President. 

I do not suppose there is a drier sub- 
ject in the world to the American peo- 
ple than the history of our liberty and 
freedom. 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr. President, if I may 
interject there, let me say that while it 
may be dry, it is a most important thing 
to the people of America. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with the 
Senator. But I say that talk about lib- 
erty and freedom is a dry subject. We 
acquired liberty and freedom years and 
years ago. We know that eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty. We know 
that we received instruction as to its 
meaning at our mother’s knees. But re- 
cently some persons have taken it for 
granted. We have fought two and a 
half world wars for the liberty and free- 
dom of other peoples. Why doI say half 
a world war? I think the war in Korea 
is at least half a world war, and we are 
fighting that war because we do not 
want the liberty and the freedom of the 
Korean people to be taken over by Com- 
munists; we do not want totalitarianism 
to survive. We want them to have lib- 
erty and freedom. 

I say the question of the liberty and 
freedom of the American people is now 
involved in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and while it may be a dry subject 
in the opinion of some persons, there is 
not a more vital question in the United 
States than that which we face touay. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ina moment. 

This Chamber faced a similar ques- 
tion when the President of the United 
States sent to the Congress a bill to en- 
large the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to make it a political court, sub- 
ject to the whims of the President of the 
United States. I say we cannot be sub- 
ject to the whims of any man; we must 
be subject to the laws of the land. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
from Michigan point out that even 
though it is a very dry subject, at the 
moment there is not a Member of the 
majority party present in the Senate 
Chamber, and very few Members of the 
minority party are present. Possibly we 
should have a quorum call so that at 
least more Members of this body would 
have a better comprehension and under- 
standing of the critical phases of the 
subject being discussed by the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan. Would the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yield for a quorum 
call? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would rather the 
Senator from Idaho would withhold his 
suggestion for a moment. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BripGEs] 
are on their feet, and apparently want 
to ask me to yield for some purpose. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I want to ask the 
Senator from Michigan a question. Has 
he noticed the statement of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce that what the Presi- 
dent had done was done under the gen- 
eral-welfare clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I noticed that, 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator con- 
sider that the general welfare clause 
contains such a grant of power to the 
Executive? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ido not consider it 
so. I have never considered it as con- 
taining such a grant of power. If it is 
true that it does contain such a grant of 
power, then there is no limit at all on the 
President of the United States. He 
would have as much power as Louis XIV 
ever dreamed he had. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is not the welfare 
clause about as definite as any other 
clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is true. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator also 
agree that the general welfare clause 
was never considered as giving a grant 
of power even to the Congress of the 
United States until the opinion of Jus- 
tice Cardozo in the Social Security cases? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. And that opinion was 
based upon an obiter dictum by the Jus- 
tice, who later repudiated his own state- 
ment in that case? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 
history. 

Mr. BRICKER. The case involved the 
first Agricultural Adjustment Act, if I 
remember correctly. If the general wel- 
fare clause is a grant of power to the 
Executive, the Senator from Michigan 
will agree with me, I believe, that there 
is no authority left to curb the President 


That is also 
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of the United States except the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. It has been well 
proved, I think, that the courts of the 
country can be perverted to political 
purposes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam sure that those 
who have thought about the question, 
those who have studied it, have discov- 
ered in the past 20 years the truism 
which the Senator from the great State 
of Ohio is now uttering. 

Mr. BRICKER. Heretofore the people 
of the United States have looked upon 
the courts as a bulwark against invasion 
of their liberties. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. They thought the 
Federal courts were beyond political in- 
fluence, but now we find a judge of a 
Federal court saying that he doubts 
whether the courts have the power to en- 
join the President of the United States 
from an action he has taken without con- 
stitutional or legal authority. If that be 
true, the only bulwark to the liberties of 
the American people, the only power that 
can preserve the Constitution, is the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true. Con- 
gress passed the Taft-Hartley labor law. 
We enacted a law which was to govern 
the President of the United States in cir- 
cumstances such as those surrounding 
the present steel controversy. But in- 
stead of using the law of the land, the 
President uses what he says is an implied 
or inherent power which he possesses, 
Congress has a limitation upon its pow- 
ers; but, notwithstanding the limitation, 
I think we ought to express ourselves in 
no uncertain words so that the people 
of the United States will know where we 
stand as a Congress. 

There is criticism of our discussion of 
this question upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I think we must vote upon it, even 
to the point of not allowing any money 
in the present supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for the purpose of carrying out 
a political act, an unlawful and uncon- 
stitutional act, committed by the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. That 
would be more than words. It would be 
a deed, and the people could say, “At 
last our Congress is doing what it can to 
prevent the use of unrestricted power.” 

Mr. BRICKER. It would be proof to 
the people of the United States that Con- 
gress takes seriously its oath of office, 
even if the President does not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
We should take it seriously. 

Mr. BRICKER. If we do not do that, 
what remedy is left? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was going to dis- 
cuss that. I would say that there is one 
remedy in the form of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
declaring in no uncertain words, that 
there is no inherent power such as the 
President now claims. We should make 
it clear to him. Then, of course, there 
is another step, which is impeachement 
of the President for certain misdemean- 
ors or certain felonies. Some day the 


Congress may become the judge as to 
whether or not the conduct of the Presi- 
dent is subject to impeachment pro- 
cedure. 


But that is the province of the 
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Members of the House of Representatives 
and they must determine whether im- 
peachment proceedings should’ be 
brought. Therefore I limit myself to- 
day, outside of these few remarks upon 
the question of impeachment, to what we 
can do as Senators to warn the people 
about what is going on in Washington. 

Mr. BRICKER. Then the three reme- 
dies available, in the judgment of the 
Senator from Michigan—and I concur 
in his judgment—are, first, to so limit 
appropriations that it will be impossible 
to carry out an unconstitutional purpose 
on the part of the Presidert. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Second, a constitu- 
tional amendment delimiting his action 
to that determined by the Congress of 
the United States in laws properly en- 
acted. Finally, the process of impeach- 
ment. 

Earlier this afternoon I submitted for 
the Recorp an article along that line, 
written by Mr. David Lawrence, and 
published in the U, S. News & World 
Report. Of course, we know the im- 
practicability of carrying out a program 
of that kind, which would have to orig- 
inate and be adopted in the House, and 
in which the Senate would sit as judges. 


‘But certainly it is the duty of Congress 


to take some step to let the people of the 
United States know that the action of 
the President is an unconstitutional, il- 
legal usurpation of power, and that we 
do not intend to concur in it. 

As the Senator mentioned a moment 
ago, it is true that we are willing to talk 
about the subject, and we are charged 
with the duty of talking about it on the 
floor of the Senate. Does the Senator 
know of any other way to bring this acute 
issue to the attention of the people of 
America except by discussing it on the 
floor of Congress? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I know of no other 
way. I think it is at least of some value 
to discuss a great issue such as this. 
We must talk it over before we act. We 
must work it out on the anvil of debate, 
so that we may arrive at the proper solu- 
tion. The people back home are watch- 
ing us as we are forging ahead seeking a 
solution to this great problem. That is 
why I joined with the Senator from New 
Hampshire in his resolution which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I, together with other lawyers of 
this great body, desire to consider the 
question, because I believe it is a subject 
which should be given earnest study and 
close attention by every Senator, whether 
he be a lawyer or not. We need all the 
advice, all the help, and all the brain 
power available in order to make sure 
that the people back home are advised 
about the pitfalls ahead and the cross- 
roads we face. Which road shall we 
take—that of a republic, such as we have 
had, or the road to totalitarianism and 
socialism? 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan agree with me that the 
newspapers of the United States have, 
by and large, done a magnificent job in 
calling the attention of the people to the 
illegality and unconstitutionality of the 
act of the President in his seizure of the 
plants of the steel companies? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. They have done a 
magnificent job. As a part of my re- 
marks, I intend to place in the Recorp 
excerpts from editorials appearing in 
newspapers from all over the country. I 
have found only one editorial that was 
in sympathy with what has been done, 
and that appeared in the New York Post. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan agree with me that if 
there is a sufficiently aroused public 
opinion in support of the Constitution 
and the principles of the Republic, ulti- 
mately we can pull out of this present 
difficulty, but that the only way in which 
we can succeed in arousing public opin- 
ion is by a thorough discussion of the 
matter on the floors of the Senate and 
the House? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that to be 
true. When the executive branch of the 
Government desires to make known 
what it regards as a great principle, it 
has millions of dollars with which to 
propagandize its views, not only to the 
people of America, but to the people of 
the entire world. The Senate has no 
method of getting facts to the public ex- 
cept by utterances upon the Senate floor 
or by press releases. But when the 
President of the United States speaks, 
he gets banner headlines—and he 
should. When the Secretary of State 
cesires to have something published, 
even though it be plain propaganda, he 
has hundreds of employees at his beck 
and call to use in sending the propa- 
ganda throughout the world. They 
bring literally thousands of people to the 
seat of Government of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., and give them what 
is known as off-the-record briefing, in 
order that their ideas may be carried out 
all over the land. We have no such 
method, but we can debate the questions 
upon the floor of the Senate, and I agree 
that we should be willing to do that, even 
though we raise our voice in the wilder- 
ness. Some of the people back home 
entertain that feeling, and when all of 
them begin to talk about the great sub- 
ject of liberty, freedom, and the future 
of America, it is going to be heard in the 
executive branch of the Government at 
Washington. 

Mr. BRICKER. Come next Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
vember. 

Mr. BRIDGES. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I hold in my hand an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times, which is a reputable newspaper 
published in New York City, and is 
known to almost everybody in this coun- 
try, and also throughout the world. The 
title of the editorial is “Where Are the 
Democrats?” 

As I look around the Chamber today, 
I wonder ‘Where are the Democrats?” 

Mr. FERGUSON. At one moment 
there was not a Democrat in the Cham- 
ber, but I am glad to see some distin- 
guished Democrats are now present. 





Come next No- 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I see present the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND]. He is generally on the floor. I 
see also the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore]. I am glad to see 
such a representation of Democrats from 
Givers sections of the country. I know 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
has been disturbed about this problem, 
so I am particularly glad to see him on 
the floor of the Senate at this time. 

I should like to read this editorial. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 
the purpose he has just stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The editorial reads: 

A group of Republican Senators has draft- 
ed a resolution calling for an investigation 
of the White House action in seizing the 
steel industry. 

That such an investigation by Congress 
is called for is not seriously open to question. 
But why should its initiation come from the 
Republican side? This is not a party issue. 
It is an issue involving (1) the basic rights 
of American citizens under the Constitution, 
and (2) the invasion by the Executive of 
the powers of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 


Mr. President, here is a very interesting 
point: 

For years now it has been dinned into our 
ears that the Democratic Party is the party 
of constitutional liberalism in this country. 


That is what the New York Times says. 
It is true that that has been dinned into 
our ears. But it is the Republicans who 
are raising this great constitutional issue 
involving the rights of American citizens 
and American property holders. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Last Thursday on 
the floor of the Senate I asked, Where are 
the liberals? They are on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. The 
editorial continues: 

Yet the only Democratic Members who 
have publicly expressed themselves on this 
fundamental issue, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, have been men like Senator GEORGE 
and Senator MAYBANK, who do not make it a 
practice as a rule to identify themselves with 
the liberal wing of the party. 


Digressing from my reading of the 
editorial for a moment, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MayBank], 
whom the editorial mentions, are not 
members of the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party who have hollered to 
high heaven in years past about invad- 
ing the rights of citizens. Neither is my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp], who I know is 
interested in this issue, identified with 
the liberal wing. But those are the men 
in the Democratic Party who have raised 
their voices. 

I continue with the editorial: 

When the President first announced his 
seizure of the steel industry the move was 
accepted as a sweeping victory for the steel 
workers. Now, however, there is evidence 
that the latter have got around to reading 
the fine print— 

That is always important— 


in the seizure order with special attention 
to section 3. That is the section which says 
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that the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment in the industry may be determined 
by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. Mr. 
Sawyer is instructed to recognize the rights 
of the workers to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing—provided that such activities do not 
interfere with the operation of the seized 
companies. This would seem to suggest 
pretty clearly that while labor, during the 
period of Government control of the indus- 
try, retains its right to bargain it no longer 
can back up its demands by resort to the 
strike—a right which, ironically, it was never 
asked to forego in the hated Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Will realization of this fact bring the 
liberals in the Democratic Party into action? 
Perhaps it will; but by then, it seems to us, 
they will largely have forfeited their claims 
to genuine liberalism. A real liberal doesn’t 
oppose arbitrary executive action only when 
it is directed against his own political in- 
terests. He opposes it wherever it shows it- 
self, because he knows that while his political 
foe may be the victim today, tomorrow his 
friend or he himself may be the victim. 


That is the end of the editorial. Time 
after time in the history of the United 
States great liberals have spoken out on 
similar issues. Since the War Between 
the States there has never been a con- 
stitutional issue faced by this country 
exceeding the present issue in impor- 


tance. No other President of the United . 


States has ever gone in the direction of 
this order, without constitutional or 
statutory authority. 

Let me quote a great Democrat. His 
name was Woodrow Wilson. He has 
been lauded by Members on the other 
side of the aisle, and by other Democrats 
all over the country. He said: 

The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of power, not the increase of it. 


Woodrow Wilson spoke the truth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No truer state- 
ment was ever made. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Woodrow Wilson was 
a true liberal, and he spoke the truth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He did. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan agree with the Senator 
from Ohio, in the light of what the dis- 
tinguished minority leader has just said, 
that the most reactionary force, taking 
us back almost to the days of tyranny, 
that has ever appeared on the American 
political scene has been the so-called 
philosophy of the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, or whatever one chooses to call it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. It operates 
under the name of liberalism. 

Mr. BRICKER. It operates under the 
name of liberalism, but it is a reaction- 
ary force. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
ism, it is tyranny. 

Mr. BRICKER. It takes away the 
rights and liberties of the individual 
citizen which the Constitution was 
drafted to protect. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iyield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Cannot the Senator 
from Michigan conceive that the same 
labor unions which applaud the Presi- 
dent’s action in seizing the steel mills 


Instead of liberal- 


April 16 


may be the very ones which, at some 
future date, may pay the most severe 
penalty because of the establishment of 
this precedent? 

LABOR’S LOST RIGHT 


Mr. FERGUSON. Absolutely. That 
is why, when the Senator from Michigan 
spoke on this floor last week, he pointed 
out that he was not speaking about a 
dispute between management and labor. 
He was speaking for labor and indus- 
try. On page 3955 of the Recorp, the 
Senator from Michigan read into the 
Recorp the section of the executive order 
which the New York Times editorial now 
so aptly brings to the attention of the 
public, because that section takes certain 
rights away from labor unions, and from 
every man who works. At one time a 
bill was presented on the floor of the 
Senate which would have permitted sol- 
diers to court-martial railroad men who 
failed to turn up at a certain hour in the 
morning. It is that kind of power we 
are discussing. 

Section 3 of the Executive order reads 
as follows: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall deter- 
mine and prescribe terms and conditions of 
employment under which the plants, facili- 
ties, and other properties, possession of 
which is taken pursuant to this order, shall 
be operated. 


The order contains a further provi- 
sion. This is the language which is mis- 
leading. It purports, on the surface, to 
appease the labor unions and the work- 
ingmen. The President’s order then 
said: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall recognize 
the rights of workers to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing and to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, adjust- 
ment of grievances, or other mutual aid or 
protection— 


Then he says— 


provided that such activities do not inter- 
fere with the operation of such plants, facil- 
ities, and other properties. 


In other words, the President says: 
“You may have collective bargaining, but 
I give to the Secretary of Commerce ab- 
solute power to determine the conditions 


of your servitude. You shall not inter- 
fere with the operation of the plants, 
facilities, and other properties.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to get 
back to the word “liberal.” There have 
been in this country a great many phony 
liberals, who have been misusing the 
word “liberal.” This is a pretty good 
time to define it. 

I wonder where some of the so-called 
liberal radio commentators are. Where 
are some of the liberal columnists? I 
have not heard many of them speak up. 
Perhaps much depends on whose ox is 
being gored. If they adopt that attitude, 
they are betraying their trust. They are 
not entitled to pose as liberals. Some 
day this precedent may return and strike 
the very people whose protection they 
now advocate. This precedent may be 
the means of depriving those people of 
fundamental rights. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When one stands 
for liberalism, he should apply it to all 
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people alike. A fundamental principle 

of liberalism is that a government of 
tyranny shall not take away the rights 
and liberties of the people. 

The Declaration of Independence re- 
fers to certain unalienable rights of men. 
That means unalienable rights of all 
men, whether they own a share of stock 
in a steel mill, or whether they work in 
the heat of the furnaces in the steel mill 
and earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brows. Both classes of people 
have unalienable rights. It is those 
rights we are trying to protect as liberals 
today. It is those rights which the 
drafters of the Constitution undertook 
to protect. Those men were in fact 
liberals. 

But what has happened in this coun- 
try? It is the same thing that has hap- 
pened under Stalinism all over the 
world. The word “liberalism” has been 
prostituted, as have the words “democ- 
racy,” “justice,” ‘“‘people’s government,” 
and so forth. It is time the people 
learned how to use those words. 

We find the President of the United 
States misusing those words. If there 
was ever double talk, it is in the pfovi- 
sion in the Executive order allowing the 
workers to have collective bargaining 
and then saying: “provided that such 
activities do not interfere with the opera- 
tion of such plants, facilities, and other 
properties.” 

In other words, the President says to 
them, “You shall not be allowed to strike, 
even though the law says that you have 
the right to collective bargaining accord- 
ing to due process of law.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wonder where the 
group of great intellectuals are—those 
who are always parading under the lib- 
eral banner. Some of them are phony, I 
will admit, but I should think that some 
of those who are not phony, at least, 
would be coming forward on this impor- 
tant issue. They may be on the other 
side of the fence today, but someday this 
precedent will return and hit them in 
the face. That day may not be far off, 
judging from the direction in which this 
ccuntry and the world are moving. 

Unless someone rises on the floor of 
the Senate or the House, or elsewhere, 
and challenges this action, a precedent 
will be established which may break 
down the whole system of American per- 
sonal liberty. I should like to know 
where some of the great liberals are. I 
shculd like to know where some of the 
intellectuals who call themselves liber- 
als are. I should like to see where some 
of the so-called liberal columnists and 
commentators are. I should like to 
see where some of the so-called liberal 
Senators stand on this issue. 

Mr. President, I have been around the 
Senate for 16 years, and I expect to be 
around for a few more years. There may 
come a time, even during my service in 
the Senate, when the issue will be raised 
in another way. Now is the time for 
true liberals to stand up and be counted. 
I have not yet heard a peep out of many 
self-styled liberals, 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, Gladly. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator from Michigan to a very 
fundamental document in the history of 
human liberty. It reads in part: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan whether he feels 
that the equality which is designated in 
the Declaration of Independence is 
equality of a citizen before the courts, 
the equality of a citizen before adminis- 
trative bureaus, and the equality of a 
citizen before the Congress of the United 
States in the enactment of law. 

Mr: FERGUSON. That is the equal- 
ity that is spoken of. It was not the 
thought of our forsfathers, for example, 
that I would be born with the same 
weight, with the same mental capacity, 
the same physical strength, the same 
age limit, and the same soul as every 
other human being. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is equality of rights 
under the law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Equality of rights 
under the law. That is what our fore- 
fathers had in mind. That is the dis- 
tinction between this great Republic and 
other countries. I hope that the people 
will not ever feel that the equality re- 
ferred to is equality in everything in 
man’s being. That is not what was con- 
templated. What was meant was equal- 
ity before the law, equality before the 
Government, and: it is equality before 
God as one of His creatures. 

Mr. BRICKER. If that be true—and 
basically it is certainly true—when we 
speak of unalienable or God-given 
rights, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Michigan, in reading the judgment 
of the local court in the injunction suit, 
does he feel that the steel companies, 
the labor unions, Congress, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States stand before 
the courts, if that logic be true, with an 
equality of rights? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would answer the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio by say- 
ing that the Senator from Michigan 
hopes and prays that they will. 

Mr. BRICKER. Ultimately, that is, 
when we get a final decision. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but the evi- 
dence today does not give the Senator 
from Michigan much hope that it will 
come true. 

Mr. BRICKER. If there is a failure 
on the part of the administration to 
permit the question ultimately to come 
before the courts—political courts, I may 
say, because in this country we have seen 
judges appointed, not because of their 
ability as lawyers or their experience as 
judges, but because of their political 
philosophy—if that is done, the rights of 
the American people are almost at an 
end under the Constitution. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Time can destroy 
the issue. 

Mr. BRICKER. Justice delayed be- 
comes justice denied. 

Mr. FERGUSON, That is correct, 
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As I said, Mr. President, I come here 
this afternoon to again speak upon this 
question. I shall speak first about the 
power of seizure. 

Has the President of the United States 
inherent power to seize the steel plants 
of the Nation? 

The Attorney General of the United 
States on February 2, 1949, wrote an 
opinion for the President and his ad- 
ministration on this subject. The occa- 
sion for the opinion was consideration 
by the Labor and Welfare Committee of 
the Senate on what later became the 
Taft-Hartley law. It was proposed to 
include a provision in that law which 
would have authorized the United States 
Government, through the President, to 
apply to the courts for an injunction to 
restrain certain acts of labor and man- 
agement, which would have conferred 
upon the courts specific authority to 
grant the United States Government in- 
junctive relief in certain labor disputes. 
The Attorney General contended that 
the courts had inherent power to grant 
such injunctive relief even without ex- 
press authority for it. 

What the Attorney General had in 
mind was that the courts of equity had 
the right under the common law to do 
equity and prevent wrongs. Equity is 
applied when the law, by reason of its. 
universality, is deficient. I remember 
the old cases in equity and chancery, 
when, because the existing law was too 
restricted or limited, or no specific law 
was applicable, a subject could go before 
his King and petition the King for re- 
lief. It was not long before the King 
realized that so many people were peti- 
tioning him for relief that it was neces- 
sary to have a chancellor or an aide to 
help him. Then the subjects went be- 
fore the King’s chancelor or aide. In 
this country, we created courts of 
chancery. 

The Senator from Michigan has had 
the privilege in his great State of Mich- 
igan to sit as a judge and as a chancellor 
in a court of equity and to do equity in 
carrying out the great maxims and prin- 
ciples which were applied when the law, 
by reason of its universality, was defi- 
cient. That is what the Attorney Gen- 
eral was talking about. It is a part of 
our great system, a part of our justice, 
and a part of our liberty. 

The Senator from Michigan will never 
forget the occasion when, on visiting in 
Dublin, Ireland, he had the privilege of 
sitting with the presiding judge in a 
court of equity. It was after Ireland had 
obtained its independence from Great 
Britain. I said to the presiding judge: 
“TI notice, Judge, that you have changed 
the names of streets from English names 
to Gaelic names, and I also notice that 
you have changed the names of cities, 
such as Queenstown, for example, be- 
cause you did not want to carry over the 
British names. However, will you please 
tell me why you are trying this case ac- 
cording to the common law of England, 
as I would try it in Detroit, Mich., in my 
court?” 

He said, “Judge, the only reason why 
we are doing it is because that is jus- 
tice.” That remark spoke volumes. The 
Irish people knew that the common law 
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had principles of justice and equity be- 
hind it which they could carry over into 
their Government. 

I read the words of the Attorney Gen- 
eral when he spoke of the rights of the 
courts: 

It is my belief that, in appropriate circum- 
stances, the United States would have access 
to the courts to protect the national health, 
safety, and welfare. I say this because it is 
my belief that access to its own courts is 
always available to the United States, in the 
absence of a specific statutory bar depriving 
the Government of the right to seek the aid 
of the Federal courts in such critical situa- 
tions. 


The Attorney General did not contend 
or say that the President had authority 
to seize the industries and the labor 
unions, but that he could go to court 
and obtain relief. In that way we would 
have due process of law, and there would 
be a decision by a judge. It would be 
equal justice under the law. The Attor- 
ney General asserted that the relief 
could be obtained by due process of law 
and not by decree of the President. 

In the present matter, the President 
does not indicate the statutes of Con- 
gress on which he bases his action or 
what particular part of the Constitution 
he relies upon for his authority. This 
is not really surprising, since he has 
contended that he is above the statutory 
law of Congress in other instances, par- 
ticularly when it comes to his right to 
prohibit Congress or congressional com- 
mittees to have access to the files and 
records of the executive departments. 

At one time I served on the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. I know that 
the President denied to that committee 
access to the files and records of the 
executive branch of the Government, in 
violation of a law Congress had passed, 


The President has ignored the statute 
which is found in title 5, section 105a, 
of the United States Code. The statute 
reads as follows: 

Every executive department and inde- 
pendent agency of the Government shall, 
upon request of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments of the House 
of Representatives, or of any seven mem- 
bers thereof, or upon request of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 


partments of the Senate, or any five mem- 
bers thereof, furnish any information re- 
quested of it relating to any matter within 
the jurisdiction of said committee. 

As in the case of the Taft-Hartley 
law, that is a specific law, but the Pres- 
ident of the United States has defied 
it. I ask the Senate, Mr. President, 
what can Congress do when the Presi- 
dent ignores laws which the Congress 
has passed? It is true that the election 
is coming. Probably November is as 
soon as effective action can be taken in 
regard to this matter. However, I be- 
lieve that we should include in the 
pending appropriation bill a provision 
to the effect that the President cannot 
use for such purposes any of the funds 
appropriated by this bill. We should 
adopt such an amendment in order to 
inform the pecple of the United States 
how we feel about this matter. In ad- 
dition, it might be necessary for us, as a 
Congress, to declare that we meant 
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what we said when we adopted these 
previous acts. 

Mr. President, if we are to do the best 
we can for our constituents, I believe 
we must continue to dwell on this 
matter and to set forth the danger which 
is involved. 

The occasions on which the President 
has ignored the statute to which I have 
referred are too familiar and too numer- 
ous to mention. 

When several steel companies took to 
the district court the question of the re- 
cent seizure, Judge Holtzoff expressed 
doubt that the President is subject to 
the order of the courts of the United 
States. It must be remembered that 
the President is acting through the 
Secretary of Commerce. To say that 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
President of the United States are above 
law is indeed a new legal philosophy in 
this country. Yet the President con- 
tends the same thing in the Dollar 
Steamship case, now before the Su- 
preme Court. In that case he contends, 
in effect, that the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other Cabinet officers are not 
subject to contempt-of-court proceed 
ings if they act on the order of the Presi- 
dent, even though they act in defiance of 
a court decree. 

The President has the constitutional 
duty to execute the laws, and nothing 
in the Constitution exempts the Presi- 
dent from obeying the law of the land. 
He is not above the law or above the 
Constitution. He is a _ constitutional 
officer. 

If the President is correct in his claim 
that as President he is superior to the 
law, and that certain of his powers are 
exempt from the acts of Congress, then 
Congress cannot effectively act to take 
those powers away from the President. 
The people’s right would lie only in an 
amendment to the Constitution clearly 
taking those powers from him; or they, 
through their elected representatives, 
may use the effective remedy provided 
for in the Constitution, namely, that of 
impeachment, if in this case the Presi- 
dent has violated the law of the land 
and if his conduct comes within the 
impeachment provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

The President could not proceed under 


authority of any of the 59 war power 
acts which on April 9, 1952, Congress 
acted to extend until June 1, 1952. The 
measure we passed on April 9 contains 
a specific provision, placed there on the 
motion of the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan, which provides: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize seizure by the Govern- 
ment under authority of any act herein ex- 
tended of any privately owned plant or 
facilities which are not public utilities. 


Congress certainly in clear words said 
on April 9, 1952, that nothing contained 
in the War Powers Act authorized the 
seizure of the steel plants or the labor 


unions. That measure has not yet been 
signed by the President, but it is on his 
desk. However, it would seem that the 
issue is crystal clear, inasmuch as Con- 
gress has said that nothing contained in 
the 59 war power acts would authorize 
such action. 


April 16 


On June 28, 1951, Congress demon- 
strated in most convincing fashion that 
it did not intend the President to have 
the power to seize American industry. 
The occasion then was the consideration 
of a proposed amendment to the Defense 
Production Act which would have au- 
thorized the President “to acquire by 
purchase, donation, condemnation, or 
other means of transfer any real prop- 
erty, including facilities.’ The amend- 
ment was fully and completely debated, 
and then was soundly defeated by a vote 
of 25 yeas to 57 nays. Nineteen Demo- 
cratic Senators joined in voting against 
that proposal. That action should have 
been sufficient to warn the President and 
his advisers of what Congress had in 
mind and how it felt on this subject. 

The fifth amendment to the United 
States Constitution, in speaking of per- 
sons, says no one shall “‘be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” 

This amendment is held to apply to 
corporations, as well as to natural per- 
sons, in the case of Union P. R. Co. v. 
United States (99 U. S. 700, 719 (1879) ). 

This constitutional amendment is one 
of the fundamental cornerstones of the 
entire American constitution and legal 
system. Since the days of the Revolu- 
tion, the words ‘due process of law” 
have been recognized as among the basic 
foundations of our institutions. 

In discussing this matter, the authori- 
tative work, The Constitution of the 
United States of America, Annotated, 
declares: 

Whatever else may be uncertain about the 
definition of the term “due process of law,” 
all authorities agree that it inhibits the tak- 
ing of one man’s property and giving it to 
another, contrary to settled usages and 
modes of procedure and without notice or 
an opportunity for a hearing. 


Mr. President, that applies to the right 
of the labor unions to bargain collec- 
tively; it applies to the laboring man’s 
right to work; it applies to the stock- 
holder’s right to his stock; it applies to 
the right of the corporation to its assets 
or the right of the individual to his own 
property. 

In the case of Bank of Columbia v. 
Okely (4 Wheat. 235 (1819)), the Su- 


preme Court, in discussing due process 
of law, said: 

The good sense of mankind has at length 
settled down to this: That they were in- 
tended to secure the individual from the 
arbitrary exercise of the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, unrestrained by the established 


principles of private rights and distributive 
justice. 


These concepts of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution are not narrow 
or restrictive. 

The words “due process of law” do not 
necessarily imply a regular proceeding in 
a court of justice, or after the manner of 
such courts. In all cases that kind of pro- 
cedure is due process of law which is suit- 
able and proper to the nature of the case 
and sanctioned by the established customs 
and usages of the courts. 


Nothing in the long legal history of 
the due-process clause even whispers the 
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suggestion that an Executive order of 
the President constitutes due process of 
law. 

Mr. President, if those who are inter- 
ested will examine the annotations to 
that provision of the Constitution, they 
will find that hitherto the question has 
been whether the Congress or the courts 
were observing the due-process consti- 
tutional provision in connection with 
the actions they were taking. Until re- 
cently the President of the United States 
never thought of violating the due- 
process clause or of taking property or 
the rights of people without due process 
of law or without just compensation. 
So, in no sense does the due-process 
clause of the Constitution either give to 
the President or imply the power to take 
citizens’ property by decree without a 
hearing; and most certainly it does not 
allow the President, as the Chief Execu- 
tive, to determine what shall be the 
compensation for the property. That is 
a purely judicial question, not an Ex- 
ecutive question. 

The whole question of the power of 
the President to seize private property 
or to suspend the collective-bargaining 
rights of the labor unions or of Ameri- 
can workmen under the Taft-Hartley 
law without specific authority from Con- 
gress or the Constitution is of over- 
whelming concern to the Congress and 
to the people. So is the question of the 
power and authority of Congress to 
authorize the Executive to seize private 
property. Under all circumstances, 
such action must be taken in a constitu- 
tional or legal manner, in accordance 
with due process of law. 

These questions should be closely ex- 
amined and definitely answered by Con- 
gress. The Judiciary Committee is the 
logical and proper body to examine these 
fundamental legal questions and to re- 
. port its findings at an early date. I hope 
it will be able to report not only its 


findings but a proposal upon which all 
of us can vote in order to demonstrate 


to the people of the United States how 


we stand in regard to these most funda- 
mental rights. 

Mr. President, in the United States 
News and World Report of April 18, 
1952, there appears a table under the 
heading “Government Seizures of In- 


dustry in the Past.” In this very inter- 
esting table there appears a list of Gov- 
ernment seizures of industry which have 
occurred in the past. The table lists 
separately the seizures during World 
War I, seizures on the eve of World War 
II, seizures during World War II, and 
seizures since World War Il. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the table which I have described, 
so that it may be available to all Sen- 
ators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I discussed the question of 
whether the President was taking not 
only the property rights of the steel in- 
dustry, but was also taking the property 
rights of the working people. An edi- 
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torial entitled “Thorn for Labor, Too,” 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
April 14, 1952. It is on the same subject 
as the editorial read by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] from the New York Times. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have been asked 
whether the newspapers have not spoken 
on this subject. I think they have 
spoken, as they did in the days when an 
attempt was made to pack the United 
States Supreme Court. As I said, I tried 
to find editorials on both sides of the 
question. I tried to find editorials on 
all sides of the question. I shall not re- 
peat the cne from the New York Times, 
since it has been placed in the Recorp, 
but I found one statement which might 
be said to sanction the seizure. It is 
from the New York Post, and reads: 

Instead of shouting, “usurpment,” “so- 
cialism,” “totalitarianism,” it would be wiser 
for the spokesmen of the industry to give 
their answers to the President’s [profit] 
figures. 


I construe that as being favorable to 
the President’s seizure. I may be doing 
an injustice to the writer of that edito- 
rial in the New York Post. He may not 
favor what is being done, but he at least 
thinks we ought to be talking about the 
President’s figures as to the profits of 
the steel industry. 

I am not attempting to take the side 
of either management or labor in this 
matter. I am speaking about the law 
of the land. I am talking about the fun- 
damental principles of liberty and jus- 
tice. I am talking about the institu- 
tions of America. 


I also desire to read an editorial from 
the New York Daily Compass, which 
states that labor and the rights of labor 
are involved. It is also said that there 
is great danger. I desire to read this 
paragraph: 

There is grave danger—danger of the most 
vital character—in the confirmation of dic- 
tatorial powers by the Executive: What is 
uced to seize control of reluctant capital 
today will be used to compel obedience of 
reluctant labor tomorrow, and on the same 
grounds of urgency and necessity. 


From the Atlanta Constitution, I read: 

We believe that all segments of our popu- 
lation should share in the bounties of our 
land within the framework of a free economy 
which is regulated by laws instead of execu- 
tive decrees. As for the Presidential order 
seizing the steel mills, we see it as dangerous. 


From the Boston Herald: 


Mr. Truman should not be allowed dicta- 
torially to bypass legislation in force and 
make his own law. The precedent he is at- 
tempting to establish would allow the Presi- 
dent to take over any property, institution, 
or concern as he desired. 


From the Chicago Daily News: 


Last night [Harry Truman] put the Gov- 
ernment into the steel business without au- 
thority of Congress or the people, ignoring 
the law adopted by Congress for dealing with 
this kind of emergency. 
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From the Christian Science Monitor, 
of Boston, I read: 

President Truman has precipitated a con- 
stitutional and political crisis that reaches 
well beyond the immediate strife and dan- 
gers of inflation. His seizure of the steel in- 
dustry raises constitutional issues as funda- 
mental as the Roosevelt court-packing plan 
of 1937. 


From the Cleveland News: 


The President is behaving like a dictator, 
ignoring the lawful procedures set up by the 
Congress for Government intervention in 
strikes. If he gets away with this, there’s 
no telling what might be the next step in 
confiscation of private property and infringe- 
ment of personal liberties. 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


President Truman stood before the Ameri- 
can people Tuesday night and proclaimed 
himself a dictator, as far as the Nation’s steel 
industry is concerned. 


At this point, Mr. President, I desire 
to say that the people of the United 
States shoulu not wait until their own 
rights are involved, but they should rise 
to make their voices heard when the 
rights of others are invaded, otherwise 
it might not be very long until their own 
rights were invaded. Once a movement 
of this kind gets under way, it may 
spread like a prairie fire. No rights 
would be sacred under the Constitution. 

What did the Des Moines Tribune 
say? I read: 


Is dictatorial economic power in the hands 
of Government to be the sole answer to these 
problems? Or are we still going to give p-i- 
vate enterprise a fair chance at real collec- 
tive bargaining? That is the question aris- 
ing more and more frequently—and that, in 
practice, is being settled more and more fre- 


quently without serious debate by automatic 
Government seizure. 


I read next from the Detroit Free 
Press: 


A stop must be put to Executive assertion 
and exercise of powers not clearly belonging 


to it or else our whole constitutional system 
is doomed to destruction. 


Mr. President, surely the people are 


going to ask every presidential aspirant 
in the coming election what his policy is 
with respect to this question. Each of 
the candidates for President should an- 
swer plainly and in bold relief, so that 
the people may read and may know 
where each stands upon this funda- 
mental issue of the powers of the Execu- 
tive in this great land of ours. 

The Detroit News has spoken upon 
this subject, as follows: 


If the courts uphold Mr. Truman as to the 
existence of “inherent” powers undefined 
by any law, Congress must try somehow to 
hold these powers, for the future at least, 
within safe bounds. “To the layman, if not 
to the courts, a claim by any official of our 
Republic to power without limits is ugly 
and fear-inspiring. 


The Detroit Times has spoken on this 
subject, as follows: 

The decision of the court on the appli- 
cation of the steel companies for a permanent 
injunction may well affect the entire course 
of Government and speed or impede the 
drift of this country toward socialism, for if 
the President can legally seize the steel in- 
dustry, then by logical extension, he can do 
the same to any other big industry. It would 
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not mean merely that President Truman 
could get away with it; it would mean any 
President could. 


That is a very significant statement. 
It is not a question of big business or of 
industry; it is a question of property 
rights, of human rights, of those unalien- 
able rights of which we speak, but about 
which we seem to do less and less, 


The Indianapolis News said: 


Mark this day and date on your calendar, 
It is the day on which, without the for- 
mality of an election, the Government of the 
United States ceased to be a Government by 
and for the people and came into the open 
frankly and nakedly as a labor dictatorship. 


I now read from the Newark (N. J.) 
Star Ledger: 


The President has demonstrated a willing- 
ness to place the vast, war-inflated powers of 
Government on the side of a great labor 
union in its demand for higher wages and 
the union shop. He has done this without 
going through intermediary steps, such as 
invoking the Taft-Hartley law's cooling-off 
period. 


In this particular case, Mr. President, 
labor may find that it is not going to get 
all it anticipated that it would get when 
the plants were first seized, since the 
right to collective bargaining was taken 
over by the Secretary of Commerce. 


The New Orleans Times-Picayune has 
this to say: 


The trend toward centralized rule, na- 
tionalization of industries, and totalitarian 
government during recent years, has seemed 
to us too plain to be ignored. Results may 
prove the Government’s seizure of the steel 
industry another long step in that direction. 


The New York Daily News said: 


To get to the Nazi-Fascist character of 
Truman’s act: 

He sprung this seizure after bypassing the 
Taft-Hartley law, under which the strike 
could have been legally delayed for 80 days 
while the unions and companies bargained. 
He attempted to justify the grab under a 
vaguely asserted constitutional power to pro- 
tect the national welfare. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette said: 


The President has authored a new prin- 
ciple in American law; the Chief Executive 
may in time of peace and without any spe- 
cific authority seize the property of any 
party that disagrees with the Government’s 
recommendation in an industrial dispute. 


The San Francisco Chronicle said: 

In our view the President has chosen un- 
trustworthy weapons in his proclaimed de- 
fense of the national welfare, and has tried 
to arrogate to himself authority that is not 
his to assume. 


The Topeka 
said: 

If the President gets away with what 
amounts to virtual confiscation of the steel 
industry, no other business in the United 
States is safe from the socialistic planners. 


The Washington (D. C.) Post said: 

President Truman’s seizure of the steel 
industry will probably go down in history as 
one of the most high-handed acts commit- 
ted by an American President. 


Mr. President, those are only a few of 
the quotations from various newspapers 
of this great Nation. The press is a 
guardian of the rights and the liberties 
of the people. Many things could be 
cone and carried out if it were not for 


(Kans.) Daily Capital 
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the warning voice of the press, and the 
radio and television, which has been re- 
cently added to our means of communi- 
cation. They have always felt that they 
are guardians of the rights of the Amer- 
ican people and that it is their duty to 
speak out. 

Newspaper editors meet this week in 
Washington and they surely will have 
something to think about, and they will 
have something to carry back with 
them, indicating that things are not well 
at the moment. The people must be 
aroused. We have gone to Europe and 
to Asia to fight for the liberties and the 
freedoms of other peoples, including, of 
course, our own liberty and freedom, but 
we stand here at home and allow this 
situation to go on. Let us all raise our 
voices in the interest of the liberty and 
freedom of America. If liberty disap- 
pears from our midst, where will the 
seed of liberty and freedom again come 
forth? Where will the roots be? "We 
have the experience of more than 150 
years during which we have nourished 
freedom. We have been eternally vigi- 
lant to see that it has not been taken 
away from us. Where else in the world 
can it flourish if we allow it to die in our 
own land? 

ExHIBIT 1 
[From the U. S. News & World Report of 
April 18, 1952] 
GOVERNMENT SEIZURES OF INDUSTRY IN THE 
Past 


WORLD WAR I 


Telegraph lines, September 13, 1918, to 
February 2, 1919. 

An arms plant, August 1, 1918, to July 31, 
1919, 

EVE OF WORLD WAR II 

An aviation plant, June 9, 1941, to Decem- 
ber 29, 1941. 

A shipbuilding yard, August 23, 1941, to 
January 5, 1942. 

An aircraft-parts firm, August 30, 1941, to 
December 29, 1941. 

WORLD WAR II 

A railroad, March 21, 1942, to October 1, 
1945. 

An electrical-parts plant, August 13, 1942, 
to August 20, 1942. 

A machine-tool plant, August 19, 1942, to 
August 31, 1945. 

Soft-coal mine, May 1, 1943, to October 12, 
1943. 

A shipyard, September 4, 1943, to Septem. 
ber 22, 1943. 

Soft-coal mines, November 1, 1943, to May 
31, 1944. 

Thirteen leather plants, November 20, 1943, 
to December 14, 1943. 

An electrical-supply plant, December 19, 
1943, to March 23, 1944. 

Seven textile mills, February 7, 1944, to 
February 28, 1944. 

An electrical-parts plant, April 14, 1944, to 
May 25, 1944. 

A foundry, April 13, 1944, to June 15, 1944. 

A machine shop, May 21, 1944, to July 2, 
1945. 

Philadelphia streetcars, August 3, 1944, to 
August 17, 1944. 

Midwestern trucking lines, August 12, 1944, 
to October 22, 1945. 

San Francisco machine shops, August 14, 
1944, to September 14, 1945. 

A smelting company, August 29, 1944, to 
October 14, 1944. 

Soft-coal mines, September 1, 1944, to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1945. 

A smelting plant, September 5, 1944, to 
November 8, 1944. 

A tool shop, September 6, 1944, to August 
31, 1945. 


April 16 


A brass plant, September 9, 1944, to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1945. 

A steel plant, September 25, 1944, to Au- 
gust 31, 1945. 

Twenty-five Toledo plants, November 4, 
1944, to November 7, 1944. ° 

A meat-packing company, December 8, 
1944, to August 31, 1945. 

A mail-order house, December 28, 1944, to 
October 18, 1945. 

An electric-utility firm, January 13, 1945, 
to January 15, 1945. 

A cotton mill, February 18, 1945, to June 6, 
1945. 

Soft-coal mines, April 11, 1945, to June 14, 
1945. 

A shipyard, April 23, 1945, to August 31, 
1945. 

Hard-coal mines, May 3, 1945, to June 22, 
1945. 

A machine shop, May 19, 1945, to August 
31, 1945. 

Midwestern trucking lines, May 23, 1945, 
to August 16, 1945. 

A textile mill, May 28, 1945, to September 
9, 1945. 

A cotton mill, June 1, 1945, to August 31, 
1945. 

An oil company, June 6, 1945, to Septem- 
ber 10, 1945. 

Scranton streetcars, June 16, 1945, to July 
8, 1945. 

A chemical plant, June 19, 1945, to July 
17, 1945. 

A tire company, July 5, 1945, to August 
31, 1945. 

A lumber mill, July 25, 1945, to August 31, 
1945. 

SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Oil industry, October 4, 1945, to March 9, 
1946. 

Meat-packing industry, January 26, 1946, 
to April 29, 1946. 

New York tugboats, February 5, 1946, to 
February 14, 1946. 

Washington, D. C., transit system, Novem- 
ber 21, 1945, to January 7, 1946. 

Soft-coal mines, May 22, 1946, to June 30, 
1947. 

A steel-mill railroad, June 14, 1946, to Au- 
gust 12, 1946. 

Railroad industry, May 17, 1946, to May 26, 
1946. 

Railroad industry, May 10, 1948, to July 9, 
1948. 

Railroad industry, August 27, 1950 (Army 
still operating). 

Steel industry, April 9, 1952. 


EXHIBIT 2 
THORN FoR LasBor, Tou 


If the United Steelworkers are threat- 
ening to strike to hasten the acceptance of 
a new wage policy, now that the steel indus- 
try is under Government operation, they had 
better read once more the President’s seizure 
order. In taking over the steel plants, Mr. 
Truman was not content to invade the rights 
of the owners. As Senator Fercuson noted 
in the debate on the seizure order the other 
day, the President also swept away the right 
of the union to strike. 

The union’s wage policy committee seemed 
to be hinting that a new work stoppage was 
under consideration when it demanded a 
prompt settlement on the basis of the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s recommendations and 
added that “the patience of the steelworkers 
is not inexhaustible.” Because of the na- 
ture of the President’s speech and action it 
would be natural for the workers to assume 
that he was guaranteeing to meet their de- 
mands without a_ strike. Consequently, 
many of them may be puzzled by the con- 
tinued controversy over wages and working 
conditions. We suggest that they give care- 
ful attention to section 3 of the President’s 
order. There they will discover that the 
“terms and conditions of employment” in 
the steel industry are now at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 
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To be sure, the Fresident instructed Sec- 
retary Sawyer to recognize the rights of the 
workers to bargain collectively, but only so 
long as they keep the furnaces fired and the 
steel rolling. To use the President’s own 
words, the workers are free to bargain, “pro- 
vided that such activities do not interfere 
with the operation of such plants, facilities, 
and other properties.” This is a euphemistic 
way of saying that the right to strike has 
been set aside. Of course, the union will 
insist that the right to strike cannot be laid 
on the shelf—that it is specifically recognized 
and established by Congress in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. To our way of thinking the 
argument is unassailable, but no more so 
than the arguments of the steel companies 
against unlawful seizure of their property. 

If the management-union negotiations are 
prolonged, therefore, we may see both in- 
dustry and labor attempting to regain rights 
that were invaded by the seizure order. In 
this their interest is parallel. For in seek- 
ing to impose on the industry the wages and 
working conditions recommended by a gov- 
ernmental board, the President has brushed 
aside a law that was placed on the books 
over his veto. If he can do this in the 
process of forcing industry to comply with 
his edicts, he can do it to coerce labor unions 
as well. 

One of the foremost lessons of history is 
that tyranny has no boundaries. As soon 
as executive power breaks through the limi- 
tations that the people have placed upon it, 
it can be used against one group as handily 
as against another. If Philip Murray and 
his lieutenants could look beyond the mirage 
of inflationary wage demands, they would 
see that the power now used in their behalf 
may (if not checked in this instance) soon 
be used against them. 





WESTERN FLOOD CONDITIONS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
floods are again sweeping over our great 
Midwestern States. Lives have been 
lost; thousands of people have been left 
homeless; untold property damage has 
occurred. The end is not yet in sight. 

Thousands of our good Americans have 
not yet recovered from the shock and 
devastation that resulted from floods last 
year. Now, again, fear and uncertainty 
is gripping the hearts and minds of 
thousands of these good people as they 
look to the future and see us sitting com- 
placently by doling out billions of dollars 
to assist our so-called allies across the 
sea—all under the guise of national de- 
fense—while the taxpayers who provide 
the funds for such a program have their 
problems met in the form of relief. 

Last year we appropriated millions of 
dollars to aid the flood-stricken area. 
The people of my State appreciated and 
welcomed that assistance in their hour 
of need, as did the people of the other 
flood-stricken areas. 

Soon we shall again be called upon to 
come to the assistance of these good 
Americans, and I hope and trust that we 
will take affirmative action giving them 
that assistance. 

But, Members of Congress, the people 
of my State—and I know the citizens of 
other States suffering from these devas- 
tating floods—do not desire to have their 
good names permanently attached to the 
relief rolls of the United States Govern- 
ment. What they want is a sound, sen- 
sible flood-control, flood-prevention, soil- 
conservation program. Members of 
Congress, it has always been the ac- 
cepted concept of government that the 
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Government of the United States should 
provide the aid and assistance to the 
States on problems that are interstate 
in character when the States themselves 
cannot meet the terrific load. Certainly 
the last 2 years should have convinced 
us that the States alone are helpless to 
grapple with the problem of controlling 
these devastating floods. It seems to me 
that the time has come when more action 
on our part is the necessary approach to 
this problem. It seems to me that the 
time has come when we must attack this 
threat to our national welfare along 
three lines: First, a sound flood-control 
program; second, in conjunction with 
flood control, we must have a coordinated 
plan of water retardation and soil con- 
servation; and, third, a disaster insur- 
ance program. I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of such a program. I 
am sure it is equally applicable to all 
other States in the flood-stricken area, 
the same as it applies to my own State. 

Now, permit me to discuss flood con- 
trol. The United States Corps of Engi- 
neers has spent years and millions of 
dollars making investigations, surveys, 
and reports on a comprehensive flocd- 
control program. In my State, the en- 
gineers have repeatedly stated that a 
number of projects are of prime impor- 
tance to a comprehensive flood-control 
program. They have repeatedly stated 
that of all the projects recommended, 
the Tuttle Creek project is by far the 
most essential and important—not only 
to the people of my State—but as a part 
of the general program of flood control 
for the United States generally. Yet 
the House committee eliminated this 
project from the appropriation measure. 

Members of the Congress, no one has 
fought more diligently, or insisted more 
vociferously than I, in the fight to reduce 
governmental expenditures. But there 
are times when we can become penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. It seems to me 
that this is one of those times. I intend 
to go hkefore the Civil Functions Sub- 
committee and urge that this project ke 
reinstated in the bill. I plead with you 
to assist me in this matter. 

The Tuttle Creek project has always 
been a controversial project in my State. 
If the Corps of Engineers plan is fol- 
lowed, in toto, it will result in the inun- 
dation of some of the best farm lands in 
Kansas. For this reason, I do not go 
along with the engineers’ plan com- 
pletely. I am convinced that the job 
can be done just as efficiently, more 
economically, and with less damage to 
our farm lands by adopting a coordi- 
nated plan of water retardation and soil 
conservation above the dam site, and 
through the construction of a dry dam. 

The construction of such a dam, as I 
understand it, would make it possible to 
farm or use thousands of acres of the 
land 9 out of 10 years in the dam area. 
At the same time it would offer the pro- 
tection so necessary to the people below 
the dam site. 

Second: As I have already stated, I 
think that in conjunction with a sound, 
comprehensive flood-control program we 
must put into effect a long-range pro- 
gram for soil conservation and flood re- 
tarcation through watershed improve- 
ments and mainstem works. The flood- 
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control act of 1936 assigned to the Chief 
of Engineers responsibility for “Federal 
investigations anc improvements of 
rivers and other waterways for flood con- 
trol and allied purposes.” 

The same act also assigned to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture responsibility for 
“Federal investigations of watersheds 
and measures for runoff and waterflow 
retardation and soil erosion prevention 
on watersheds.” 

The reason for assigning dual respon- 
sibility for administering the provisions 
of the Flood Control Act is that the job 
of protecting against flood damages re- 
quires two distinct types of work. These 
are the large engineering structures, 
principally on the main stems and major 
tributaries, and the treatment of the 
land by vegetal measures or practices 
and by closely associated small head- 
water engineering measures. 

The flood-control act of 1950 recog- 
nizes another significant development— 
a progressive step forward—which is the 
need for comprehensive planning to fully 
develop the land and water resources of 
our great river basins. This act pro- 
vides for coordinated planning in the 
Arkansas-White-Red River Basins. 

The people of Kansas are aware of this 
development because half of Kansas is 
within the Arkansas-White-Red and the 
other half is within the great Missouri 
River Basin. 

To get back to the flood-control acts 
as administered by the Department of 
Agriculture, I would like to explain 
briefly what has happened. 

In 1937 the Department of Agriculture 
began the new job of discharging its re- 
sponsibilities under the Flood Control 
Act. It organized, “tooled up,” devel- 
oped techniques, probably made some 
mistakes, and finally had a number of 
reports ready for consideration when 
World War II started. During the war 
all work of the Department in this field 
was stopped and the program was set 
back not only by the cess:.tion of activity 
during the war but also by the loss of key 
personnel. The Congress in the flood- 
control act of 1944 authorized 11 of the 
programs presented in reports of the 
Department of Agriculture for runoff 
and waierflow retardation and soil ero- 
sion prevention. 

Since the war, the Department has 
completed 23 survey reports and is en- 
gaged in surveys of about 30 additional 
watersLeds. This work has progressed 
and is progressing at a pace consistent 
with available funds. 

The Congress is now considering some 
of the Departn.ent of Agriculture’s pro- 
grams so it would be well to understand 
what they are and what their status is. 

The recommended programs as pre- 
sented in watershed reports, for runoff 
and waterflow retardation and soil ero- 
sion prevention consist of two general 
classes of measures: (a) land treatment 
and practices, and (b) supplemental 
small water-course structures. 

Together these two types of measures, 
integrated and coordinated into a water- 
shed program, effectively reduce flood 
damage in watersheds above the major 
engineering works constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers. The engineering 
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works protect the centers of population 
and the industrial developments while 
the watershed program reduces the 
damages in the headwaters. In my 
humble opinion, these damages in the 
headwaters are an important part of the 
complete flood-control program for 
several reasons: First, they amount to 
a large percent of the total average 
annual flood damages in our river sys- 
tems; second, they are mostly agricul- 
tural and we cannot afford to lose agri- 
cultural production; third, much of the 
damage results in permanent destruc- 
tion of rich agricultural land, the source 
of food and fiber needed to support the 
Nation; and fourth, these damages con- 
stitute an unnecessary risk to the farmer 
which he should not be expected to carry 
by himself. The watershed programs 
significantly reduce these flood damages. 

The Congress has control of all pro- 
posals made under the provisions of the 
flood control acts. This control car- 
ries with it a responsibility. The Con- 
gress should consider thoroughly each of 
the recommended programs and should 
take the action it believes is necessary 
to carry out the intent of the flood con- 
trol acts. 

I have emphasized the close relation 
between works of improvement on the 
land and the large engineering struc- 
tures downstream. Both are necessary 
and were recognized by the Congress 
when the flood-control acts were for- 
mulated. It follows that these two 
phases of the flood-control program 
must be balanced into a coordinated ac- 
tion program if the flood-control job is 
to be accomplished effectively. 

I might mention in passing that last 
week I submitted a statement to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations on the House bill which 
carried a provision for the expenditure 
of $7,750,000 for soil conservation and 
flood prevention. As the Senate knows, 
the House committee before passing the 
measure, struck all of the funds re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget 
for preliminary examinations and sur- 
vey work and added the amount to the 
sum allocated for works of improvement. 

I did not think the action of the 
House was exactly sound, and I urged 
this committee to make the necessary 
amendments to restore the amounts 
originally provided for preliminary sur- 
veys as requested in the budget estimate. 
Unless such action is taken by this com- 
mittee, irreparable damage will result 
in my State. 

At the present moment, there are two 
surveys that are under study in Kansas, 
namely, the Arkansas-White-Red River 
watershed, and the Kansas River wa- 
tershed, both of which, were severely 
stricken by the floods last year. The 
Arkansas-White-Red Basin, encompass- 
es half of the State of Kansas—an area 
where agricultural values are predom- 
inant. 

The plans in this basin have reached 
the half-way mark and the agricultural 
aspects of the program, as it is shaping 
up, are vital to a balanced plan for the 
area. This phase of the work must be 
discontinued unless the funds provided 
in the budget estimate, but deleted by 
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the House bill, are restored. The same 
can be said with respect to the Kansas 
River watershed which is just as im- 
portant and just as vital to the citizens 
of my. State. 

Senators are familiar with House Doc- 
ument 373, Eighty-first Congress—first 
session, entitled “The Missouri River 
Basin Agricultural Program.” I under- 
stand that the first Supplement Report 
to this general plan is soon to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, and that this will 
include programs for the Blue River 
Watershed and the Marais des Cygnes— 
Osage River watershed. The people of 
Kansas are, of course interested in these 
watersheds. 

I do not think that a soil conserva- 
tion water retardation program stand- 
ing alone is the sole solution of the prob- 
lem. The officials of the Department of 
Agriculture have told me that their plan 
is actually a “water retardation and soil 
erosion prevention plan.” I do think 
that the best plan, the most efficient 
plan, the most economical plan, is a plan 
of soil conservation and flood retarda- 
tion, coordinated with a program of 
flood control through the construction 
of dams. 

Since the engineers’ recommendation 
for a dam on Tuttle Creek involves a 
location in the Blue River Basin, I should 
like to see one of these coordinated plans 
“suinea-pigged” in Kansas. Since 
Tuttle Creek is located in the Blue River 
Basin, I can think of no better place to 
carry on the experimentation. 

I represent a farm State. In my 
State agricultural interests are predom- 
inant, and much of the economy of the 
State depends on farm values. These 
we must protect not only for the people 
of the State but for the Nation as a 
whole. The people of Kansas are asking 
for an opportunity to help themselves 
through a sound flood control program 
coordinated with a watershed program 
which is a good, sound public investment, 

Lastly, a disaster insurance plan must 
be provided by Congress if we are to give 
the people in the flood-stricken areas an 
opportunity to provide protection for 
themselves. If private business cannot 
provide this protection, then it is up to 
the Government of the United States to 
assist in providing the means. Last year 
my colleague [Mr. CaRLson] and I intro- 
duced a bill which provided an oppor- 
tunity and an avenue to explore this sub- 
ject. I hope that something workable 
and constructive can result from this 
type of legislation at the earliest possible 
date. I am at this time again urging 
the chairman of the committee to take 
this matter up for consideration. I hope 
my colleagues from the other areas that 
have suffered as a result of disastrous 
floods will join in this effort. 

I apologize for taking up so much time 
of the Senate, but the present catastro- 
phe which is now occurring in the Mid- 
west will in all probability be followed 
by others until and unless the Congress 
takes action and authorizes a sound, sen- 
sible program of flood control, soil con- 
servation, water retardation, and disaster 
insurance, not only for the people of my 
State, but also for the people of other 
States who live in river valleys which are 
subject to floods. 


April 16 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Kansas City 
Star under date of April 12, 1952. The 
editorial is entitled “A Year Late for the 
Flood.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A YEAR LATE FOR THE FLOOD 


Far above Sioux City the big Fort Randall 
Dam is to be completed this summer—a few 
months tco late. It will be ready for a big 
flood next year. A little more money deliv- 
ered in time would have had the dam ready 
for the record-smashing up-river flood of 
1952. Its storage capacity of 6,300,000 acre- 
feet is great enough to have taken several 
critical feet off the crest of this flood. 

From his high and dry office on Capitol 
Hill, Congressman Rolltop wipes his glasses, 
taps the ends of his fingers together, and 
delivers this message to the people of the 
Missouri Valley bottoms: “A year doesn’t 
make any difference. The big thing now is 
to get another survey of the Missouri Basin. 
Don’t worry about starting anything new, 
Next year, perhaps, if it is politically expe- 
dient.” 

Well, Mr. Congressman Rolltop, the people 
who are fleeing from farms, city homes, and 
business buildings can tell you a year can 
make a whale of difference. If you Congress- 
men had provided the money to push the 
Fort Randall job, it would have more than 
paid for itself this year. Yes; just the dif- 
ference of 1 year. 

We don’t really expect this demonstration 
to make any difference in the House Office 
Building. Just another flood. Tut, tut. 
Too bad. At present the people of the Kaw 
Valley are trying to get you to start some~- 
thing—now. People who live behind the 
levees know a year can make a terrific dif- 
ference. It takes several years to build a 
dam like Tuttle Creek, which has only one- 
third the storage capacity of Fort Randall. 
Nobody can say when the next big Kaw Val- 
ley flood will come, but every year gained 
is a year for protection. That’s the message 
on the upper Mississippi. Fort Randall could 
have been completed in time for the great 
up-river flood of 1952. 

Of course, Fort Randall alone isn’t in- 
tended to be full flood protection. It is be- 
low Pierre, S. Dak. The huge Garrison Dam 
that would protect the people farther up- 
stream is at least 2 years away from comple- 
tion. This is a demonstration of what 2 or 
8 years can mean. Together, Garrison and 
Fort Randall would have lowered the river 
crest along hundreds of miles. The dam 
that would have given the immediate pro- 
tection to Pierre is the Oahe Dam that is 
only in the earliest construction stage. The 
House virtually cut Oahe out of appropria- 
tions this year, and it cut back the other 
dams that are nearing completion. “Time is 
nothing,” say the Congressmen. 

Congressman Rolltop speaks for the policy 
of endless delay that means nothing to the 
scene outside his window at the House Office 
Building. To the people along the river 
valleys it means years of suspense and, on 
eccasion, the terror of a great flood. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas with reference to devastation by 
floods and the need for an adequate 
flood-control program. 

We in Minnesota are subject to floods. 
For several days we have experienced 
some of the most devastating floods tinat 
have ever occurred in the State. The 
Mississippi River at St. Paul has broken 
all records for high water, The Minne- 
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sota River is over its banks, creating 
havoc and devastation at Marshall, 
Minn., Mankato, and other small cities 
down the Minnesota River toward St. 
Paul. Last Saturday noon I received a 
call from the city of Montevideo, Minn., 
regarding the devastating flood in that 
area. 

A year ago we endeavored, in the ap- 
propriation bill, to obtain appropriations 
which would permit orderly surveying 
and planning on the part of the engi- 
neers to determine what was needed on 
the Minnesota River to insure property 
owners against recurring floods which 
had destroyed so much property in the 
vicinity of Mankato, North Mankato, and 
other small towns on the Minnesota 
River. Unfortunately we were unable 
to obtain funds for a survey by the engi- 
neers. The floods are again taking their 
toll. 

Last evening I read and heard on the 
radio that President Truman was flying 
to the Northwest personally to witness 
the floods both on the Missouri and on 
the Mississippi Rivers. I was pleased to 
know that he was going there, because 
we cannot obtain adequate appropria- 
tions unless we have the support not 
only of the President, but of Democratic 
Members of the Senate. I am speaking 
now especially of the State of Minne- 
sota. We were unable to obtain such 
support a year ago. That section of the 
United States is now experiencing recur- 
ring flood damage. 

So I say, in support of the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL] that it is high time for 
us to make a thorough survey of what is 
needed, and then go about doing the job. 
The idea of standing by and seeing the 
floods take their toll upon properties, 
destroying the savings of one man after 
another, and then talking about it year 
after year and doing nothing, is abso- 
lutely wrong, in my opinion. I believe 
that the time has come to take positive 
action. 

Last year I worked as diligently as I 
could in an endeavor to obtain an ap- 
propriation. Some of the editorials in 
my State were uncomplimentary in 
speaking of flood-control appropriations 
as being pork-barrel legislation. How- 
ever, if those editors could see a mighty 
stream of water tearing down buildings, 
eroding the soil, and destroying the prop- 
erty of citizens, they would think differ- 
ently. If they could witness those things 
with their own eyes as I did when I flew 
over the area and passed through the 
villages which had been devastated by 
floods last year, they would not charge 
any of us in Congress with being a party 
to pork-barrel legislation when we en- 
deavor properly to take care of a river 
so as to guard ourselves against annual 
floods, which we have experienced far 
too often in my section of the country, 
the Northwest. 

I know of the floods which struck Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and other States to the 
south a year ago. Those who suffered 
from flood devastation in those areas had 
my heartfelt sympathy, because I knew 
what they were experiencing. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. THYE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator from 
Minnesota has spoken very bluntly and 
honestly about the situation which is 
developing at the present time not only 
in Minnesota, but in other States. I 
can recall when such a situation pre- 
vailed last year. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with the Senator from 
Kansas that because of the magnitude of 
such floods and the havoc and damage 
and destruction, involving not only per- 
sonal loss, but the blight which comes 
over an area, the problem is too great 
for any State or any local community to 
stand the brunt of it alone? 

Mr. THYE. Definitely. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. We must expect 
assistance from the Federal Government 
in making surveys and studies. 

Mr. THYE. I definitely agree with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas has said. No one individual com- 
munity and no State can cope with such 
a situation alone. A township may have 
all its roads and bridges washed out. 
Not only does the township suffer prop- 
erty damage, but the individual tax- 
payers in the township suffer damage 
to their property. They also suffer col- 
lectively, as an individual sovereign 
small unit. The community suffers 
Camage to its roads and bridges. Not 
only do the citizens of the community 
suffer loss of their crops and personal 
property, but they must assess them- 
selves, aS a small unit of government, to 
reconstruct roads and bridges. Time 
after time I have seen instances in which 
townships required many years to retire 
the debt occasioned by such damage. At 
the same time, the individual taxpayer 
suffers great damage to his personal 
property and his crops. 

Therefore it is a problem which a 
community or State cannot overcome 
or deal with individually. It must be 
done on a national basis. The re- 
curring floods are costing the United 
States Treasury the loss of revenue. 
So I think it would be wise if we pro- 
ceeded in an intelligent and construc- 
tive manner to make surveys and then 
proceed with the necessary construc- 
tion of flood-control projects which 
would not permit a recurrence of such 
devastating floods. 





THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL 
PLANTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to a discussion of a bill which I 
seek to introduce, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp as part of my remarks a 
great statement to which I have just 
listened from the lips of a great Amer- 
ican, Ellis Arnall, former Governor of 
Georgia, and now Director of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. It is a statement 
which he delivered this afternoon, at a 
hearing before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with respect to the 
steel case from the standpoint of its 
economic phases. 

I repeat on the floor of the Senate 
what I said to Governor Arnall at the 
committee hearing, namely, that if I 
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were Governor Arnall I would be proud 

to leave for the reading of posterity the 

great statement which he made this 
afternoon. I ‘believe it represents 
statesmanship at its highest level. 

In that statement, may I say to the 
American people today, they will find 
the answer to the question of whether 
the steel industry can absorb the wage 
increases recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board without any such 
price increase as they are demanding. 

As I said at the committee hearing, 
and repeat this afternoon, when one 
reads the facts which Governor Arnall 
presented to the American people this 
afternoon from the witness chair, he 
understands how far we yet have to go 
to really take the profits out of war. 

When I talk about taking the profits 
out of war, I am talking about those 
profits which are beyond a reasonable 
and fair return on the invested dollar; 
beyond that return necessary to make 
the private enterprise system work. 
However, the figures show that the steel 
industry, like a great many other in- 
dustries in the United States since the 
outbreak of the Korean war, has been 
reaping, after taxes, net profits of an un- 
conscionable amount—to such an ex- 
tent that it may be said that the steel 
companies are profiteering at the ex- 
pense of the blood of American boys 
who are dying in Korea. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I said in 
the committee this afternoon, namely, 
that there rests upon the Congress the 
obligation of keeping faith, for the first 
time in all our history, with a desire 
which I believe is a desire of the Ameri- 
can people; namely, that unconscionable 
profits shall not be made at the expense 
of the blood of American boys who die 
in defense of the United States flag. 

The other night, when I listened to 
Mr. Randall speak for the steel com- 
panies, in his radi address to the Amer- 
ican people, I was satisfied that he was 
misrepresenting the facts to the Ameri- 
can people. This afternoon Mr. Arnall, 
in his great statement, has left no room 
for doubt about the fact that the steel 
companies are misrepresenting to the 
American people the true economic facts 
in connection with this steel crisis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon wish to request unanimous 
consent to have the statement to which 
he has referred printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, Mr. President; and 
I thank the Chair. I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RecorD, as a part of my re- 
marks, Governor Arnall’s statement to- 
day before the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON STEEL BY ELLIS ARNALL, DrI- 
RECTOR OF PRICE STABILIZATION, BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 16, 
1952 
This committee has requested me to tes- 

tify on the price aspects of the present crisis 

in the steel industry. Thus far I have not 
discussed this subject extensively in public. 

I have carefully refrained from doing so 
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while private negotiations were in progress 
and there was some hope that they might 
lead to a settlement. 

Now, however, this dispute has become a 
matter of large public interest, in which 
the Congress must have a deep concern, 
Therefore, I can only welcome this oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the Congress fully and 
in detail with the position of the Office of 
Price Stabilization and with the facts upon 
which our position is based. 


RELATION OF WAGE AND PRICE STABILIZATION 
POLICIES 


It is a matter of regret to me that price- 
stabilization policies have become en- 
meshed in a labor dispute, or even in a 
problem of wage stabilization. Wage and 
price control are closely related in the sense 
that both are part of a larger stabilization 
program. Both must be subject to mu- 
tually consistent rules or policies which 
bring about sound and effective stabiliza- 
tion of prices and wages. Nevertheless, it 
has been my view, and the view of my 
agency, that the day-to-day administration 
of these controls must be kept separate. We 
have never believed that a wage increase 
which is appropriate in terms of sound 
wage-stabilization standards would be de- 
nied merely because that increase might re- 
quire higher ceiling prices. Nor, on the 
other hand, do we believe that a wage in- 
crease which is in excess of sound wage- 
stabilization standards should be approved 
merely because that wage increase would 
not require higher price ceilings. We be- 
lieve that once the stabilization framework 
has been set up, rules of equity should gov- 
ern wage decisions, and a similar set of 
principles should be used in judging the 
propriety of requested price increases. To 
base either wage or price decisions upon the 
consequences in the other field would be 
to abandon those rules of equity in relation 
both to labor and to business. 

To say this is certainly not to say that 
price-control officials can ignore the move- 
ment of labor costs any more than to say 
that wage-control officials can ignore move- 
ments in the cost of living. Under the De- 
fense Production Act, ceiling prices must he 
generally fair and equitable. Clearly, ceil- 
ing prices which are indefinitely main- 
tained in the face of rising business costs 
may no longer be generally fair and equi- 
table. In this respect labor costs must re- 
ceive the same consideration as any other 
kind of costs. An increase in labor costs 
may render a previous ceiling price no longer 
fair and equitable in the same way as an in- 
crease in transportation costs, raw-material 
costs, or any other element of sellers’ neces- 
sary expense. 


STANDARDS FOR APPROVING PRICE INCREASES 


One of the principal tasks of price-control 
law and administration must be to develop 
rules and procedures under which sellers 
who have experienced cost increases may 
ask for and, in appropriate instances, re- 
ceive ceiling-price increases. In our view 
the request by the steel industries for higher 
prices is simply one of a large number of 
similar requests. We receive such requests 
every day. 

In order to decide which requests for price 
increases should be granted and which 
should be denied, we must have rules by 
which we can say “No” to some demands 
for price increases, and “Yes” to others. 
Without such rules, price control could not 
operate. If price increases were permitted 
because the people in an industry were “gen- 
tlemen,” or belonged to the right political 
party, or because they screamed the loudest, 
government by law would have disappeared, 
and freedom and individual rights would 
have perished. 

In judging the need for price increases we 
must look first at the provisions of the law 
itself. Two of the standards established in 
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the Defense Production Act are relevant to 
the present case. The first is specific. It 
is section 402 (d) (4)—the so-called Cape- 
hart amendment—under which OPS must 
permit price ceilings to be raised so that 
they equal pre-Korean selling prices plus 
all increases or decreases in costs up to July 
26, 1951. Until the present wage negotia- 
tions began, none of the steel producers had 
applied for such adjustments. Late last year, 
however, several members of the industry in- 
dicated that they wished to be permitted 
to adjust their ceiling prices in accordance 
with this provision of the act. The law re- 
quires that these requests be granted. Actu- 
ally, however, the Capehart provision is 
completely independent of the wage negotia- 
tions and properly has no technical part in 
cost increases arising since July 26, 1951. 

We had already issued regulations in- 
forming other industries how to apply for 
Capehart adjustments. However, because 
of the complexity of the steel industry’s 
price-cost structure, the development of a 
regulation prescribing the manner in which 
steel producers could submit such applica- 
tions has taken considerable time. Consul- 
tations with the industry on the final form 
of the regulation were postponed at the re- 
quest of industry representatives who ap- 
parently felt that the price increases involved 
were too low to be acceptable in the present 
crisis. We stand ready at any time, however, 
to grant the industry—or any member of 
it—the full measure of price relief required 
under this provision of the act. 

The second relevant provision is more gen- 
eral. The Defense Production Act lays down 
the requirement that price ceilings must be 
“generally fair and equitable.” To carry out 
this direction the OPS, with the approval 
of the Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
has issued the Industry Earnings Standard. 
This is the principal OPS standard used for 
determining which price increases should be 
granted and which should be denied, and it 
applies to the case under discussion. Briefly 
stated, this standard requires OPS to raise 
prices for an industry if and when its return 
on the owners’ investment, before taxes, falls 
below 85 percent of the level enjoyed in the 
best three of the four prosperous years 1946 
through 1949. I am sure you recognize that 
this standard is very similar to the one Con- 
gress used in the excess-profits-tax law. 
Stated broadly, then, ceiling prices will be 
raised when an industry generally falls out 
of the excess-profits-tax bracket. 


THE INDUSTRY EARNINGS STANDARD 


Most requests for price increases, and thus 
most occasions for the application of the In- 
dustry Earnings Standard, come when an in- 
dustry has experienced cost increases. Price 
stabilization would be a mockery if all cost 
increases were automatically passed on in the 
form of higher ceilings. If this were done, 
the spiral of higher wages, higher pifices, 
higher parity, higher cost of living, higher 
wages, and so on, would operate unchecked. 
When steel—or any other industry—tellis us 
it has incurred higher costs and needs a price 
increase, we find out whether these higher 
costs can reasonably be absorbed out of ab- 
normally high profits. If they cannot, the 
price increase is permitted. But if absorp- 
tion of the cost increase would still leave a 
fair return, or more than a fair return, the 
price increase is denied. This is reasonable, 
it is fair, and it is the way business itself 
normally operates. 

Cost increases cannot be absorbed without 
limit. The Industry Earnings Standard is 
our limit on required absorption of cost in- 
creases. This standard protects a level of 
profits as high as those realized in a normal, 
prosperous, peacetime period, during which 
industry produced at a high level and ex- 
panded at a rapid rate. Profits that high are 
high enough to provide adequate incentive 
when the Nation is in danger. 
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The standard is legally sound as an inter- 
pretation of the requirement embodied in 
the Defense Production Act that price ceil- 
ings be fair and equitable. Based on identi- 
cal language in the wartime price control 
legislation, OPA used an almost identical 
standard and this standard was upheld by 
the highest courts, time after time. 

Of course, no single rule can be devised 
which is uniformly equitable in all cases. 
The OPS Earnings Standard recognizes this 
by making special provision for those cases 
where its rigid application would be unfair 
or unreasonable. Thus there are cases where 
an industry’s earnings during the 1946-49 
base period were abnormally low or other- 
wise unrepresentative, and for which the 
standard consequently makes special pro- 
vision. 


BASE PERIOD HIGHLY PROFITABLE FOR STEEL 


In the case of the steel industry, however, 
the 3 years from 1947 through 1949 were the 
most profitable the steel industry had ex- 
perienced since World War I. This is clearly 
demonstrated in the chart which I should 
now like to show you. This chart is based 
upon data supplied by the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report in 1949, and supplemented 
for recent years by the FTC at our request. 

While the general impression which this 
chart gives requires no comment, I might 
supplement it with a few numbers. During 
1947-49, which are the best 3 of the 4 base- 
period years, the industry averaged almost 
19 cents’ profit before taxes on every dollar 
of stockholders’ investment, or net worth. 
The second best 3-year period since 1919 was 
the period 1941-43; during this period, earn- 
ings averaged about 1714 cents per dollar of 
stockholders’ investment. During only two 
other years (1929 and 1944) did earnings ex- 
ceed 11 cents. The average of the 1920’s was 
8.5 cents. The average of the thirties was 
2 cents. And the average of the forties was 
15 cents. 

After income taxes, the 1947-49 period 
provided a higher average rate of return than 
did any single year between 1918 and 1947, 

Obviously, the base period for the indus- 
try earnings standard was an extremely fa- 
vorable one for the steel industry. Even if 
earnings were to fall to the level of that 
period, the steel industry would still be un- 
usually prosperous. As I shall show you 
shortly, however, there is no immediate pros- 
pect that this will occur. In order to show 
you this, I will first have to show you how 
much the wage increase recommended by 
the Wage Stabilization Board would cost 
the steel industry. 


THE COST OF THE WAGE RECOMMENDATIONS 


I am sure you already have in your record 
the specific proposals made by the Wage 
Stabilization Board for the settlement of the 
economic issues in the dispute. We have 
computed the cost of these proposals to the 
industry, including the cost arising from the 
application of higher wage rates to overtime 
pay, vacation pay, pensions, social security, 
and so forth. We also have taken into ac- 
count the industry’s custom of giving its 
salaried employees an increase equal in per- 
cent, rather than cents per hour, to the wage 
increase granted to plant workers. I believe 
that I need not go into these computations 
in detail, since I can assure you that our 
figures have been checked with the indus- 
try’s own experts and there is no difference 
of opinion about them. 

Nor is there any difference as to the trans- 
lation of the cost per hour into cost per ton 
of finished steel. Industry experts agree with 
us that it takes 17 man-hours to produce a 
ton of finished steel. This includes the time 
spent in operation of coke ovens, blast fur- 
naces, steel-making furnaces, and rolling 
mills, as well as the time of clerical, adminis- 
trative and sales forces. There is also agree- 
ment that three more man-hours are needed 
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to produce the iron ore, coal, and limestone 
required to make a ton of finished steel, 
Thus, if we multiply the hourly cost increase 
by 17, we find how much more it would cost 
to produce a ton of finished steel in the steel 
mills; and if we multiply it by 20, we find 
how much more it would cost to produce a 
ton of steel in a fully integrated operation— 
including coal, iron ore, and limestone—if 
workers and employees in all parts of that 
operation get the same wage increase at the 
same time. 

In this fashion we arrive at the figures 
represented by a chart which I would now 
like to show you. 

Looking first at the cost increase that 
would arise if the proposed wage increase 
were put into effect in the steel mills only, 
you see that it would amount to $2.96 for 
each ton of finished steel in the first half of 
1952. Beginning next July it would amount 
to $3.89, and for the whole year 1952 it would 
average $3.43. Next year the figure would be 
$5.05, and the cost for the entire proposed 
contract period of 18 months would be 
$3.97—that is, if the entire proposal were 
put into effect in the steel mills as recom- 
mended by WSB: Wage increases, fringe 
improvements and all indirect effects on la- 
bor cost. 

If you look at the higher figures applying 
to a fully integrated operation, you find that 
the cost increase would amount to $3.49 
in the first half of 1952, to $4.58 in the second 
half, averaging $4.03 for all of 1952. After 
January 1, 1953, it would be $5.94, and the 
average for the 18 months would be $4.67. 

As I mentioned before, these higher fig- 
ures are based on the assumption that wage 
increases in coal and ore mines and in lime- 
stone quarries would equal those in the steel 
mills as to both terms and effective dates. 
Therefore, those higher figures give a slight- 
ly exaggerated picture of the labor-cost in- 
crease which the steel industry would face 
if it accepted the recommendations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. The coal miners 
have not yet asked for a wage increase and, 
whenever they will receive one, it will not be 
retroactive to January 1, 1952. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY RISING 


The chart also fails to take account of 
the increase in productivity which is likely 
to occur during the 18 months which would 
be covered by the proposed contract. In the 
past the industry’s wage increases have been 
partly offset by gains in productivity. While 
the industry pays more for each hour of 
labor, it needs fewer hours to produce a ton 
of steel. This is clearly illustrated by the 
postwar experience shown on my next chart. 

I may explain this chart very briefly. Dis- 
regarding for a moment the line at the top, 
I want you to look at the highest of the other 
three lines. It represents the steel indus- 
try’s employment costs per hour, which in- 
clude the cost of vacations, pensions, social 
security, and all other fringe benefits, as well 
as wages. As the line shows, these costs rose 
37.6 percent from 1946 to 1950. During the 
same period, however, the lowest line on the 
chart shows a decline of 17.2 percent in the 
number of man-hours needed to produce a 
ton of finished steel. That is the reflection 
of increasing productivity. The net result 
of increasing employment costs per hour and 
declining hours per ton is shown by the 
line between the two I just discussed. It 
represents the industry’s employment cost 
per ton of finished steel, which went up, but 
much less than the employment cost per 
hour. It rose only 13.8 percent during this 
period—a little more than a third as much 
as the employment cost per ton. 

Parenthetically, I may now refer to the 
top line on the chart. It simply shows that 


during this postwar period steel prices were 
increased 55.2 percent—rising very much 
more than the industry’s labor cost, 

That, however, is not the main point I 
wish to make with this chart. 


Its purpose 
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is to show you that, due to increase in pro- 
ductivity, the industry’s labor cost per ton 
of steel has risen much less than its em- 
ployment cost per hour, which is the subject 
of any wage settlement. 

The productivity gain, of course, is not as 
important over a short period as it is in the 
long run. During the next year or two, 
however, it should be quite significant, since 
a number of new and more efficient plants 
‘are coming into production. Nevertheless, 
we are ignoring this factor in our computa- 
tions, to be sure that our figures are more 
than fair to the steel industry. I hope, 
however, you will not forget that improved 
productivity is bound to assist the industry 
significantly in offsetting whatever cost in- 
crease it may have to absorb. 


THE INDUSTRY’S CLAIM TO $12 PER TON 


The figures which I have just cited show 
conclusively that the maximum increase in 
employment costs which would result from 
adopting the Wage Board’s recommendations 
would be less than $6 per ton. This highest 
possible figure may be regarded as represent- 
ing either the expected increase in employ- 
ment costs during the first half of 1953 after 
the third step goes into effect, or it may be 
regarded as representing the average increase 
in employment costs for the 14-month period, 
April 1952 through June 1953, including an 
allocation-to these 14 months of the cost of 
the retroactive increase for the first 4 months 
of the current year. The increase in employ- 
ment costs during the remainder of 1952 
will be considerably less than $6. More- 
over, as I have said, these figures take no 
account of the increase in productivity which 
may be expected to occur during the next 12 
or 15 months. 

These estimates of the increase in employ- 
ment costs resulting from the Wage Board’s 
recommendations are in every respect con- 
sistent with the estimates prepared by the 
steel companies themselves. Yet, represent- 
atives of the industry claim that the in- 
crease in total production costs will be not 
$6 but $12 per ton. They justify this pasi- 
tion by asserting that historically every in- 
crease in employment costs has been paral- 
leled by an approximately equal increase in 
the cost of purchased goods and services. 
Consequently, they say that if $6 represents 
a fair measure of the increase in employ- 
ment costs, we must add another $6 per ton 
to cover the expected increase in the costs 
of the products and services they buy, and 
thus arrive at the $12 figure which has been 
given so much publicity. 

For reasons which I will come to in a 
moment, I believe that the industry’s fore- 
cast of the increase in the cost of purchased 
goods and services is utterly unrealistic and 
that it is based on a series of false premises. 
However, I have no objection in principle to 
any estimate which the industry may wish 
to put forward as to what may happen in 
the future with respect to either its costs 
or its profits. Prophecy is at best a haz- 
ardous art and I lay claims to no special 
qualifications as a prophet. The nub of the 
issue, however, is not that the industry fore- 
sees the possibility of having to pay higher 
prices for goods and services at some time 
in the future, but rather that it lays claim 
to a price increase now sufficient to compen- 
sate it for such assumed subsequent cost 
increases. 

There are two kinds of reasons which im- 
pel me to take a very firm position on this 
issue. The first, and overwhelmingly the 
more important, is that as a matter of 
principle, price stabilization would become 
a futile gesture—in fact, worse than futile— 
if we were to take into account an indus- 
try’s guesses, whether or not well founded, 
as to what might happen to its costs at some 

future date. The second is that the indus- 
try’s forecasts in this instance seem wholly 
out of line with any reasonable expectation 
of what is in fact likely to occur. 
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The first point would seem almost too ob- 

vious to dwell upon were it not for the 
firmness with which the steel industry main- 
tains its position. It seems clear to me that, 
as Director of Price Stabilization, I can take 
into account only those cost increases which 
have, in fact, occurred, or are certain to 
occur. If OPS were to grant price increases 
to any industry based upon its fears as to 
what might happen in the future, the result 
would obviously be to stimulate inflation 
rather than to hold it in check. As far as I 
know, no regulatory commission in the his- 
tory of this country has ever granted price 
increases on the basis of unverifiable—and, 
in fact, unreasonable—claims as to what 
might happen to commodity costs in the 
future. Nor has any other industry asked 
the Office of Price Stabilization for such 
treatment. If we were to treat the steel 
industry on this basis, we would, in simple 
logic, have to grant every other industry 
price adjustments based upon uncertain 
forecasts as to what the general level of its 
preduction costs might be a year hence. 
Labor might then properly insist that wages 
be adjusted today to take care of projected 
increases in living costs that might occur 
in the future. Yet, absurd as such a course 
would seem, this is—I repeat—the issue upon 
which we are now split and toward whose 
resolution we have made absolutely no 
progress. 

While I regard this conclusion of principle 
to be unassailably sound and wholly suffi- 
cient by itself, some comment may be ap- 
propriate with respect to the basis upon 
which the representatives of the steel in- 
dustry have rested their contention. The 
United States Steel Corp. for example, states 
that since 1936 its average employment costs 
per ton and the cost of purchased products 
and services per ton, have each approxi- 
mately doubled. On this basis, it is argued, 
there is a dollar-for-dollar correspondence 
between each change in employment costs 
and in the cost of materials and services. 
This conclusion is fallacious for a consider- 
able number of reasons. 

In the first place, what is true over the 
long run is distinctly not valid for the short 
run. Ultimately, of course, both wage rates 
and materials costs are affected by the same 
general economic conditions. From year to 
year, however, there is no such close corre- 
spondence and they may even move in oppo- 
site directions. In particular, it is unreal- 
istic to expect a sharp increase in materials 
costs during a period when price controls 
are in force. 

Moreover, even if some material costs were 
to increase over the course of the next year, 
such increases would be gradual and not 
immediate. Assuming that such an increase 
in materials costs were to proceed at an even 
rate, it would be necessary for the average 
cost per ton of materials and services pur- 
chased by the steel industry to rise by $12 
between now and June 1953 in order to 
achieve an average cost increase of $6 over 
that period. Since the total present cost of 
materials and services per ton is about $50, 
this would imply a materials cost increase of 
almost 25 percent over the next 14 or 15 
months. Even the wildest alarmist foresees 
no such catastrophe. To base price-con- 
trol policy upon an assumption of this kind 
would seem utterly indefensible. 

The fallacy of the steel industry’s position 
may be further demonstrated by looking at 
the record of the past few years. In the 
middle of 1948 there was a substantial wage 
increase which raised employment costs per 
ton between $3 and $4. Materials costs per 
ton, however, remained steady throughout 
the entire period from the beginning of 1948 
until the Korean outbreak. 

Similarly, the last general increase in steel 
‘Wages occurred in December 1950. This ine 
crease raised employment costs per ton by 
about $3.80 om the average. At the same 
time, steel prices were raised by an amoun§, 
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in excess of $8 per ton. Yet, our figures in- 
dicate that since December 1950 there has 
been virtually no net change in the cost of 
purchased services and materials for the steel 
industry. Actually, the cost of the most 
important single item purchased by the steel 
industry—steel scrap—was reduced as a re- 
sult of action taken by OPS and is now lower 
than it was in December 1950. 

It is true that in the past the steel indus- 
try has often followed the practice, when 
granting wage increases, of raising its prices 
by a substantially greater amount than the 
increase in labor costs. The effects of this 
policy are clearly reflected in the steady in- 
crease in its profits per ton from a level of 
$9 in 1947 to an average of more than $20 
in 1951. I hasten to add that I do not ob- 
ject to any conscionable increase in profits 
which an industry may be able to achieve 
in a free and competitive market. I agree 
also that profits increased not only because 
of the sharp price increases but also as a 
result of greater efficiency. To my mind, 
however, these figures are sufficient to dis- 
prove the contention of the steel industry 
that every increase in its employment costs 
is promptly matched by an equal increase in 
its other costs. 

In view of the vital importance of this 
specific issue, I should like to restate my 
position so that there may be no misunder- 
standing. I am ready at this time to give 
every appropriate consideration under our 
existing standards to the cost increases 
which will result directly from any wage 
settlement. I cannot, and will not, so long 
as I am Director of Price Stabilization, take 
into account wholly unsupported guesses as 
to what may happen to costs in the future. 
If new cost increases materialize, I will then 
be prepared to review their impact and to 
determine what further action is necessary. 

For our purposes, the cost increases with 


which the industry is confronted are limited 
to the wage increases which will emerge from 


the present union negotiations. As I have 
shown, if the entire WSB recommendation 
were put into effect, the cost increase would 
range from $4.50 to $6 per ton, depending on 
the time period assumed in the calculation. 


PROFITS PER TON OF STEEL 


How would such cost increases compare 
with present and recent steel earnings? 

The chart which I now wish to present 
not only shows labor costs and steel prices, 
which I have already discussed, it also 
shows profits per ton of steel in recent years. 
Before income-: and excess-profits taxes, the 
industry’s earnings increased from $9 per 
ton in 1947 to over $20 in 1951. During the 
3-year period 1947-49 earnings averaged 
slightly more than $11 per ton. 

If we use the outside figure of $6 per 
ton as the cost of the wage increase, and 
assume other conditions unchanged, the 
average profit per ton for the 18-month 
period, January 1952-June 1953, would fall 
to about $14. But under the Capehart 
amendment, the steel industry will receive 
a price increase averaging almost $3 per ton. 
Thus, after the wage increase and the Cape- 
hart price increase, profit per ton for these 
18 months would be about $17. For the 
year 1952 the profits per ton should not be 
less than $18. These compare very favor- 
ably with the average profit of $11 per ton 
during the very prosperous pre-Korean base 
period. 

STEEL AND THE EARNINGS STANDARD 


These figures suggest clearly that the in- 
dustry could not qualify for price increases 
under the Industry Earnings Standard. Let 
us see for a moment how the Industry Earn- 
ings Standard would apply to steel. We 
have two sets of data which can be used 
for earnings standard calculations. 

This chart represents the official Governe 
ment estimates of earnings for the entire 
primary iron and steel industry. This shows 
earnings before taxes rising from $1,070 mil- 
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lion in 1947 to $2,500 million in 1951. The 
average for the base period was $1,200 mil- 
lion, and the earnings required by the 
standard in 1951, $1,312 million. Thus the 
industry could absorb cost increases of al- 
most $1,200 million before a price increase 
would be required. The source of these 
figures is the Federal Trade Commission, 
which used data collected both by itself and 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The figure for 1951 includes a con- 
servative OPS estimate for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1951. 

The second set of data relate to the mem- 
bership of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, which covers most of the steel in- 
dustry more narrowly defined—that is, pro- 
ducers of ingots and the standard finished 
and semifinished rolling-mill products. 

The chart which I will present to you in 
@ moment, shows the calculation of the 
Earnings Standard for this second series. 
You will see that, although profits for the 
entire industry broadly defined are rough- 
ly 30 percent higher than for the Steel In- 
stitute membership, the patterns are nearly 
identical. We could trace through the cal- 
culations with either set, but let us use 
the industry’s own figures so that there can 
be no mystery about the arithmetic. 

As the chart shows, the industry earned 
$843 million, on the average, during the 1947-— 
49 base period. This represented a return of 
18.5 percent on net worth, or owners’ in- 
vestment. Taking 85 percent of this rate 
gives a minimum rate of return under the 
Earnings Standard of 15.7 percent on net 
worth. Applying this rate to current net 
worth would produce a current minimum 
earnings figure of $897 million, shown as the 
last bar on the chart. 

Actual 1951 earnings were $1,918 million. 
Thus the industry could absorb cost in- 
creases amounting to a little more than a 
billion dollars, the difference between these 
last two bars. (I should add that these 
figures are based upon the earnings state- 
ment of the companies themselves and in- 
clude provision not only for emergency 
amortization on the basis of tax certificates, 
but also for accelerated depreciation which 
is not deductible under the tax laws. If 
normal depreciation methods were used 
throughout, the 1951 comparison would prob- 
ably be substantially more favorable.) 

We estimate that these companies pro- 
duced about 75 million tons of finished steel 
in 1951. Dividing the amount which the 
industry could absorb ($1,021 million) by 
75 million tons, shows that they could absorb 
@ cost increase of $13.60 per ton, more than 
2 or 3 times the amount of the expected 
wage cost increase, depending on the time 


period you wish to use to compute the cost 
increase. 


Let us, however, assume an average labor 
cost increase of $6 per ton—which is the 
highest possible estimate of the effect of the 
WSB package over the next 14 months, in- 
cluding the cost of its retroactive features. 
Subtracting a price increase under the 
Capehart amendment of almost $3 per ton 
would yield a net cost increase of roughly 
$3 per ton. This would mean a total earn- 
ings reduction of $225 million, based on 1951 
production rates. Subtracting this from 
actual 1951 earnings would still leave $1,693 
millions. This represents a return of almost 
30 percent on _ stockholders’ investment. 
This return is far higher than the 1947-49 
return for these companies of 18142 percent, 
which I showed you earlier was itself higher 
than any the industry had enjoyed since 
1918. 

EARNINGS AFTER TAXES 

I should perhaps digress a moment to con- 
sider one objection which the industry has 
made to our Earnings Standard and its ap- 
plication to steel. Iam referring to the fact 
that the standard is based on profits before, 
rather than after, come and excess-profits 
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taxes. I want to say most emphatically that 
profits after taxes cannot be used as a basis 
for price-control policy. 

Congress, in enacting tax legislation, ex- 
presses its Judgment as to the manner in 
which the tax burden should be allocated. 
The tax increases which have been required 
during this period of emergency similarly re- 
fiect the judgment of Congress as to how the 
added burden of defense costs should be dis- 
tributed. If the contention of the steel 
companies were accepted, it would mean that 
OPS was, in effect, altering this congressional 
decision by permitting certain industries or 
certain groups of the population to shift 
their just share of the tax burden to those 
less able to support it. 

By the same token, simple justice would 
require that personal taxes should be in- 
cluded in measuring changes in living costs 
and that workers would therefore be entitled 
to correspondingly larger cost-of-living ad- 
justments in their pay. Similarly, taxes 
would have to be included as an element in 
farmers’ costs and parity levels would have 
to be raised accordingly. 

If each group in the economy should thus 
attempt to avoid its share of the burden of 
mobilization, by shifting that burden to 
someone else, the only result would be to 
generate a new inflationary spiral. The eco- 
nomic burden of mobilization will not dis- 
appear merely because each group tries to 
shift it to another. The net result could 
only be to shift, through further inflation, 
the entire burden of the defense program 
onto those individuals and industries who, 
because of their weaker economic position, 
were unable to “pass the buck” further along 
the line. Since it is these groups in the 
population which are already suffering most 
from the inflation which has occurred, the 
burden on them would soon become intol- 
erable. 

In view of these considerations, it is the 
position of the Office of Price Stabilization 
that the tax burden should rest where Con- 
gress imposed it, and that the agency should 
take no steps which would have the effect 
of shifting this burden to those less able to 
support it. 

While I believe that this matter of prin- 
ciple is the most important consideration, 
I might also point out that even if we were 
to apply our earnings standard to profits 
after taxes, it would not change the results 
as far as the steel industry is concerned. 
While the decision of Congress to levy an 
excess-profits tax naturally causes steel-in- 
dustry profits after taxes to compare less 
favorably with those of the pre-Korean base 
period, the increase in steel profits has been 
so large that even profits after taxes now 
exceed the pre-Korean profits after taxes— 
and exceed them by so much that the steel 
industry would probably not be eligible for 
price increase, at least during the balance 
of 1952. I have thrown so many numbers 
at you already this afternoon that I shall 
not trouble you with the arithmetic. But I 
assure you that this is correct, and I will 
be glad to demonstrate it if you should so 
desire. 

THE EFFECTS OF AN UNWARRANTED STEEL-PRICE 
INCREASE 


I believe that I have fully explained why 
we think that the steel industry needs no 
increase in its ceiling prices beyond what 
is available under the Capehart amendment. 

There are those who understand and ac- 
cept this position but who feel, nevertheless, 
that in the interest of peace and harmony 
it would be well to yield in just this one 
case. They ask: How much harm could 
it do? 


We believe that to yield would cause ir- 
reparable damage to our stabilization pro- 


gram, It would do this in two ways. 
The first damage would occur as the dis 


rect result of a large and unnecessary in- 
crease in steel prices. An increase of $12 
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a ton would immediately add a billion dol- 
lars a year to the cost base of our economy. 
But the ultimate cost would be greater be- 
cause, under existing law and regulations, 
such an increase would have to be pyramided 
in the course of the final production and 
distribution of steel products. Thus, under 
the Herlong amendment, any increase in 
manufacturers’ prices for such products 
as automobiles, refrigerators, agricultural 
equipment or industrial supplies, would be 
subject to the distributors’ normal percent- 
age mark-ups at both wholesale and retail 
levels. Similarly, increased construction 
costs would also be augmented by the profit 
margin allowed to construction firms. The 
billion dollars could easily rise to a billion 
and a half. 

Moreover, the impact would not stop there. 
Increased costs of utility construction or of 
railroad equipment would increase the rate 
base of utilities and railroads and lay the 
ground for rate increases in accordance with 
the usual rules established by regulatory 
bodies. Increases in the costs of construc- 
tion, machinery, and equipment would sub- 
stantially raise future capital charges for a 
wide range of industries. Increased costs 
of direct Government purchases would in- 
crease the Federal deficit and swell infla- 
tionary pressures. The magnitude of in- 
creases of this character cannot be meas- 
ured precisely but it certainly would be sub- 
stantial. 

All of this ignores further secondary ef- 
fects. Higher prices for farm machinery 
and fence wire and other products bought 
by farmers would raise the parity index, and 
tkus the minimum level of ceilings for farm 
products. And a higher cost of living 
would—under present wage regulations— 
permit further increases in wage rates. 

It has been repeatedly emphasized that 
our success in hoiding the price line during 
the past 12 months has reflected in large 
part a change in psychology among consum- 
ers and business alike. The reestablish- 
ment of confidence in the stability of the 
price structure and the value of the dollar 
were major factors in stemming the panic 
buying which preceded the issuance of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. The im- 
portance of this factor is cleariy reflected 

‘in the sharp increase in savings of the past 
year. 

By the same token, any reversal of busi- 
ness or consumer psychology would almost 
surely lead to a reduction in the rate of sav- 
ings and the renewal of broad buying pres- 
sures. While the extent of this change is 
unpredictable, there is little doubt that it 
would be serious and it might be catastro- 
phic. A reading of the press will show that 
everyon) is concerne2 lest the steel issue re- 
sult in a new turn of the inflationary spiral. 

You will notice that I assumed above that 
the increased cost of steel would be passed 
along by manufacturers of steel products, 
and then further pyramided by distributors. 
I make this assumption for one simple rea- 
son. If the steel industry, whose margins 
are as generous as I have shown them to be, 
were not required to absorb cost increases, 
we could surely not require steel uses, 
whose margins are in general much lower, 
to assume any burden of cost absorption. 

I have shown in detail how much better 
off the steel industry is profitwise than it 
was in the base period. Steel profits in 1951 
exceeded the base-period rate by more than 
80 percent. For manufacturing industry 
generally, however, the comparison is far 
less favorable, Latest data suggest that 
manufacturers’ earnings on the average ex- 
ceed the base-period rate by only about 18 
percent. This is the reason why I assume 
that if steel is required to absorb nothing, 
steel users cannot fairly be required to ab- 
sorb higher steel prices. 

This leads me to the second and much 


more serious effect of bowing to steel’s de- 
mands. If we were to break our price con- 
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trol standards for steel, how could we hold 
them elsewhere? Despite the obvious in- 
justice of this position, we might try to con- 
tinue to say to other industries: “Absorb 
cost increases until our standards require a 
price increase for you.” But having bowed 
under pressure to steel, we would be fair 
game for intimidation by other groups. If 
we give in to an industry which brings on 
a strike—and Government seizure of its 
plants—because it insists on a price increase 
as a requirement for granting any wage in- 
crease, we will hardly be in strong position 
to stand up against another industry which 
refuses to ship essential products until it 
receives a price increase not permitted by 
our standards. 

Sooner or later we would be forced, at a 
minimum, to develop a policy of passing 
along all cost increases—of automatic escala- 
tion all up and down the line. And we 
would probably have to recognize not only 
all future cost increases but all of the past 
cost increases which have occurred since the 
beginning of price control and have thus far 
been absorbed. 

Peshaps you do not realize how many in- 
dustries have been required to absorb cost 
increases in the past 15 months. There have 
been extensive wage increases all during 1951, 
as well as.freight-rate increases, and higher 
prices for imported materials as well as some 
domestic ones. Some of these higher costs 
have had to be recognized under our stand- 
ards. But many more have been absorbed. 

I say to you in all seriousness if price- 
control policies were to come to this, we had 
better have no price control at all. For we 
would then have an inflationary machine, 
operating under Government auspices, which 
was geared to spin our economy into a dizzy 
spiral of ever higher prices, wages, costs, and 
prices. 

I realize that this has been a long state- 
ment, but I believe that in view of the seri- 
ousness of the situation it is urgent that 
there he a full understanding of all the facts. 
Let me summarize the principal points which 
I have made: 

First. The problem of a steel price increase 
cannot be looked at in isolation. Requests 
for price increases by any industry must be 
judged in accordance with existing law and 
generally applicable standards. Only thus 
can the rule of law be preserved. 

Second. The maximum possible increase in 
employment costs which would result from 
the Wage Board’s recommendations is about 
$6 per ton. The full impact of this increase 
would not be felt during 1952, but it would 
represent the average cost over the next 14 
months, including an allowarce for retro- 
active wage increases to last January, but 
with no allowance for productivity increases. 

Third, I have explained the basis for the 
steel companies’ contention that the cost 
of the Wage Board’s recommendations to 
them would amount to $12 per ton. I have 
emphasized that, entirely apart from the 
fallacious basis for this claim, it would be 
utterly impossible to take into account wholly 
unsupported fears of possible future cost 
increases in the administration of price 
control. 

Fourth, I have shown that the maximum 
net increase in costs to the steel industry, 
after allowing for the Capehart adjustment, 
is about $3 per ton. This would still leave 
profits before taxes at about $17 per ton— 
far in excess of the pre-Korean level. In the 
face of so high a level of profits, the industry 
obviously could not qualify for price adjust- 
ments under the Industry Earnings Standard. 

Next, I have explained why profits after 
taxes cannot be used as the basis for deter- 
mining an industry’s need for price adjust- 
ments. But, even if they were so used in 
this case, the steel industry could not qualify 

for any price increase beyond that allowed 
under Capehart. 


And, finally, I have stressed my belief that 
to yield in this case to the insistence for a 
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large price increase in violation of all our 
standards, would be extremely serious from 
the point of view not only of the stabiliza- 
tion program but of the basic health of our 
entire economy. 

These are the reasons why my agency has 
taken so strong a position on the question 
of steel prices. Perhaps the Congress and 
the public no longer want price control. 
Perhaps a “peaceful” wage settlement in 
steel is more to be desired than a continu- 
ance of our stabilization program, which up 
to now has operated with reasonable success. 

I ask only that we consider all of the facts 
and alternatives before we make that deci- 
sion. Until I am told otherwise, I shall as- 
sume that my job, and that of my agency, 
is to carry out the purposes of the Defense 
Production Act. I have been trying to do 
just that in the present steel issue. 

As long as I am Director of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, I shall carry out the law 
governing the operation of this Agency. 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to turn to another mat- 
ter. While I was in the process of mak- 
ing my remarks, the Senator from Ala- 
bama came to me and suggested that 
the document I submitted earlier for the 
Recorp, the statement made by former 
Governor Arnall this afternoon before 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, ought to be published as a Sen- 
ate document. He asked me, in behalf 
of those of the committee who were 
present this afternoon, to request unani- 
mous consent that it be published as a 
Senate document, and I now do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





WORLD VETERANS FEDERATION 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement in 
regard to the World Veterans Federa- 
tion, together with a newspaper clipping 
pertaining thereto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCMAHON 

That great American, Ralph Bunche, re- 
cently has prepared a credo for the World 
Veterans Federation—an international or- 
ganization of war veterans from 14 coun- 
tries—which I believe merits the attention 
of the Congress and all peace-loving peoples 
everywhere. 

Last July, I had the pleasure of speaking 
in Rome at an emergency conference of 
the World Veterans Federation. At that 
time, the federation was not yet a year old, 
but it was beginning to attract attention 
as a fledgling iuternational organization 
which had its head in the clouds but its feet 
firmly planted on the ground. It had two 
major goals: World peace and the rehabili- 
tation of the war disabled. 

When I accepted an invitation to speak 
before this promising group of war veterans 
from 14 different countries—including the 
United States, of course—the federation was 
little known to the general public and had 
not yet proved itself important enough to 
have a real impact in the world of interna- 
tional affairs. I accepted the invitation be- 
cause I had confidence in the sincerity of 
the participants from the United States, and 
great personal confidence in the integrity 


and practical idealism of a young World 
War II Navy pilot—Elliott H. Newcomb, of 
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Orange, Mass.—who had been elected secre- 
tary general and guiding genius of the fed- 
eration. 

When one considers how long it takes to 
achieve anything constructive in this trou- 
bled world today, the record of the World 
Veterans Federation is phenomenal, to say 
the least. 

Today, almost every newspaper I pick up 
carries exciting stories of the efforts and 
achievements of the World Veterans Federa- 
tion. It just recently offered its good offices 
to assist in an investigation of the nonsensi- 
cal Russian charges that the United Na- 
tions had resorted to germ warfare in Ko- 
rea. It has established a working relation- 
ship with the great CARE organization to 
help the war-disabled of Europe. 

The Washington Sunday Post recently de- 
voted a full column in its editorial section 
to the amazing story of the federation. 
News articles on the federation have been 
distributed widely by our best known news 
services and feature syndicates, including the 
Associated Press, the United Press, Interna- 
tional News Service, the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, the McNaught Syndi- 
cate. Famous columnists such as Hal Boyle, 
Bob Considine, and many others have de- 
voted considerable space to telling America 
the story of the federation and its American 
pilot, Elliott Newcomb. The federation has 
won editorial acclaim in such great but 
widely different newspapers as the Manches- 
ter (England) Guardian and our own Army 
Times. The Army Times has carried the 
story of the federation directly to our 
troops in Japan, Korea, and Germany. 

I call attention to Mr. Bunche’s credo for 
the federation at this point. It is a thrill- 
ing document and I commend it to the at- 
tention of each of my colleagues. 

This is the credo: 

“None can speak more eloquently for 
peace than those who have fought in war. 
The voices of war veterans are a reflection 
of the longing for peace of people the world 
over, who within a generation have twice 
suffered the unspeakable catastrophe of 
world war. Humanity has earned the right 
to peace. Without it, there can be no hope 
for the future. And without hope, man is 
lost. 

“The voice of the people must be heeded. 
They aspire to a richer life in freedom, 
equality and dignity, as in things material; 
they pray for peace. Their will for peace and 
a better life can be, must be crystallized into 
an irresistible force against war, aggression, 
and degradation. 

“The people have had to work and sacri- 
fice for wars. They will work more willingly 
for peace. Let there be a dedicated effort, a 
greater crusade than history has ever 
known, for a world of peace, freedom, and 
equality.” 

[From the Washington Post of March 23, 

1952] 


Wor.tp VETERANS’ GrouP AIMS FOR PEACE 


On November 27, 1950, a group of delegates 
from veterans’ organizations the world over 
met in Paris, formed a new international 
organization, and declared: 

“We, the war veterans, who had fought 
for the freedom of self-determination of 
peoples and so that men might live in peace, 
resolve to unite in order to aid in the reali- 
zation of the aims which the United Nations 
have thus formulated in their Charter.” 

Today, some 18 months later, the World 
Veterans Federation covers 87 organizations 
of former servicemen in 14 countries—Bel< 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, Is« 
reel, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Philippine Islands, Turkey, Yugo« 
slavia, and the United States. 

Four American organizations have enthu« 
siastically joined the WVF—Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, AMVETS (American Veterans 
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of World War II), American Veterans Com- 
mittee and the Blinded Veterans Association, 

The two largest American veteran groups, 
the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, have remained aloof. The 
VFW is presently suspicious of world move- 
ments generally as being one-worldish; the 
American Legion is simply taking a wait- 
and-see attitude. 

In Britain, too, important veterans asso- 
ciations have thus far stayed clear of the 
new world organization. Nonetheless, the 
rapid growth of the World Veterans Federa- 
tion over the past year has been listed by 
the veterans’ edition of the Army Times, 
influential GI and veteran newspaper, as 
being the top veterans’ story of the year. 

Here in the United States a deep-seated, 
often bitter rivalry exists between the 
AMVETS and AVC, both born out of World 
War II, yet the leaders of the two organi- 
zations see eye to eye, and with equal fervor, 
on the possibilities of WVF. 

The World Veterans Federation grew out 
of a call by the Union Francaise des Asso- 
ciation des Combattants. Albert Morel, of 
France, was elected president and stil is. 

But the key man in the fledgling organi- 
zation is lean, ascetic-appearing Elliott New- 
comb, a former Washingtonian, who is sec- 
retary-general. Newcomb, a World War II 
Navy flier, quit his post here as executive 
director of AMVETS to move to Paris and de- 
vote himself to the new cause. 

Another one-time Washingtonian, Gilbert 
H. Harrison, the founder and former head 
of the American Veterans Committee, was 
instrumental in creating the new world 
group and represents the four American vet- 
erans’ associations on the WVF council. 

Last November, at its meeting in Belgrade, 
the WVF received international recognition 
when Marshal Tito addressed the convention 
and the heads of other nations sent con- 
gratulatory messages. President Truman, in 
a letter to Secretary-General Newcomb, com- 
mented: 

“It is heartening to realize that large num- 
bers of men—including those who once bore 
arms against each other—today sit down in 
harmony around a conference table to dis- 
cuss their common stake in world coopera- 
tion and world peace.” 

On the action front, the WVF has set up 
a center in Paris to train and supply the re- 
habilitation technicians of countries needing 
help. Dr. Henry Kessler of the Kessler Insti- 
tute, New Jersey, and chairman of the In- 
ternational Society for the Welfare of Crip- 
ples, is chief consultant. 

A few weeks ago, the WVF announced a 
tie-up with CARE to provide direct aid to the 
disabled veterans of Italy, France, Belgium, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Finland and Israel. The 
project—Aid to Overseas Disabled War Vet- 
erans—will be pushed by local posts and 
chapters of the four participating American 
groups. 

Through CARE, kits will be provided for 
the war-blinded, amputees, and paraplegics, 
There'll also be special gifts of clothing to 
disabled vets in need. 

“This is the type of program which gives 
Europeans a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of America’s historic generosity,” 
Kurt Jansson, VFW rehab chief, recently 
told a group of Washington reporters. “It 
represents idealism in its most practical 
form.” 

The federation is dedicated to four major 
aims: 

1. Establishment of permanent relations 
among veterans’ groups and war victims of 
all countries. 

2. Defense of the interests of war veterans 
and victims by all legal means through the 
mutual exchange of information on legis- 
lation. 

3. Preservation of the sacred memory of the 
war dead. 
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4. Maintenance of peace and international 
security by the application, in letter and 
spirit, of the San Francisco Charter, and by 
respecting the fundamental freedoms set 
forth in the Universal Declaration of the 
Rights of Man adopted by the United Nations. 

In these four principles, the World Vet- 
erans Federation hopes to find the road to 
peace, 





PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF 
EFFECTIVE SUPPLY MANAGE- 
MENT AND CATALOG ORGANI- 
ZATION WITHIN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
afternoon I am introducing a bill to 
establish an effective supply manage- 
ment and catalog organization within 
the Department of Defense. I am in- 
troducing this bill in the belief that it 
may well provide for the most signifi- 
cant steps the Senate could take this 
year to save this country large sums of 
money. I can make this prediction 
without being accused of making a self- 
congratulatory statement because this 
bill, which is being introduced by me, 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hix], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wrt.iams], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
ButT.er], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripcEes], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpuHrey], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnvuson], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarL- 
son], the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovetas], and the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr, DirKsEn], is the prod- 
uct of analyses by many people and or- 
ganizations. The American Legion has 
been especially active in this matter, 
and I shall subsequently include in this 
presentation a copy of the resolution 
adopted by that organization. 

In the preparation of this speech I 
have drawn heavily on the facts given 
to me by well-known and reputable ex- 
perts in the fields of cataloging and 
supply management, as well as from 
various publications, including the joint 
reports of the Munitions Board and 
General Services Administration on the 
present so-called Federal catalog pro- 
gram. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding as to the purpose and 
intent .of this proposed legislation, I 
shall first state that the bill which I 
shall introduce will, when enacted, be 
definite, mandatory legislation. It will 
require, as a matter of law, that the 
Department of Defense accomplish cer- 
tain things. 

The first question which probably will 
arise, therefore, in reference to this bill 
is why such mandatory legislation is re- 
quired. Long experience of the Con- 
gress in matters of this sort demon- 
strates that, in answer to proposed 
mandatory legislation, the executive de- 
partment to which such legislation 
applies always answers that it is ac- 
complishing the job without such man- 
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datory legislation which, it is invariably 
stated, would impede progress. 

In this regard, the Department of De- 
fense has not been unique when it comes 
to discussing proposed legislation of the 
type which I am introducing today. As 
evidence of the progress which it is al- 
leged had been made in the development 
of an effective catalog, the Department 
of Defense and the General Services Ad- 
ministration point with pride to the rec- 
ord contained in the three joint reports 
made by those two organizations on the 
Federal catalog program. These re- 
ports cover the period from September 
1947 through December 31, 1951. 

The first report was issued in August 
of 1950, and covered the program 
through June 30 of 1950. The second 
report carried the program through 
December 31, 1950, and the third report, 
just out, brought the program up to 
December 31, 1951. In an effort to de- 
termine exactly what progress has been 
made in reference to the present catalog 
program, I have analyzed significant 
parts of the statistics presented in those 
three reports. The results of this anal- 
ysis are astonishing. : 

In the first report, which covered ap- 
proximately a 2-year period through 
June 1950, the Munitions Board of the 
Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration estimated that 
some 2,500,000 item descriptions would 
have to be prepared under the system 
which was established. 

Item descriptions can perhaps best be 
defined as the names of items for 
supply purposes. Such descriptions, 
therefore, contain not only the basic 
name of the particular item, but also 
such things as the material out of which 
it is made, the way it is finished, its 
specifications, and so forth. While this 
process in itself is complicated and re- 
quires a high degree of technical knowl- 
edge, it is only the first step in the ac- 
complishment of a cataloging system 
which will be of any value in supply 
management. However, it is this single 
process, which now is receiving almost 
the entire attention of those operating 
the present cataloging program. 

Given this fact, what is the progress 
that has been made? As previously 
stated, it is estimated that 2,500,000 
items which will be handled by the De- 
partment of Defense will have to be de- 
scribed. On June 30, 1950, it was re- 
ported that 931,616 item descriptions 
had been completed. In the third report 
which is now issued, it is reported that 
as of December 31, 1951, 1,524,216 item 
descriptions had been completed. This 
means that in the 18-month period be- 
tween June 30, 1950, and Decembe- 31, 
1951, 592,609 item descriptions had been 
completed, at a monthly rate of 32,922 
per month. Left to be completed by 
June 30 of this year are 975,784 more. 

In the third report, it is stated that 
“the goal of identification of 2,500,000 
items by June 30, 1952, according to 
present indications will be met.” I sub- 
mit that this is at best an extremely op- 
timistic statement. As I pointed out 
just previously, over an 18-month period 
the Munitions Board’s cataloging agency 
has produced item descriptions at a rate 
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of approximately 33,000 per month. In 
order for this same agency to finish the 
descriptions of the 975,794 yet remaining, 
it would have to step up this rate by al- 
most five times. I am aware of nothing 
contained in the report or otherwise 
which would indicate how this is to be 
done. 

Further, and even more important, the 
three reports indicate that over the 2- 
year period between June 30, 1950, and 
June 30, 1952, 750,000 new items have 
been added to the military supply sys- 
tem, and that it is expected: that an addi- 
tional 250,000 new items will develop 
during the year from June 1952 to June 
30, 1953. Thus, the average estimated 
accretion is 333,333 new items per year. 
If this is matched against the present 
yearly accomplishment of the catalog- 
ing activities in the Department of De- 
fense, which is a total 395,064 per year, 
we find that over the 3-year period 
from June 30, 1950, to June 30, 1953, the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency is 
catching up with the total number of 
items to be described at a rate of only 
61,731 items per year. 

As a matter of fact, there is some rea- 
son to question that even this slight ac- 
complishment is being made. As 
pointed out in the three joint accounts to 
Congress— 

The expected rapid changes, as a result of 
the progress of a new era in military equip- 
ment in operation, have caused military ex- 
perts to believe that our fighting forces may 
be completely equipped with newly designed 
equipment within 5 years. 


In addition, every prediction emanat- 
ing from the Department of Defense in- 
dicates that production schedules will 
be materially increased over the next 
few fiscal years. These two factors pose 
a very serious question to the estimate 
that there will be only 250,000 new items 
in 1953, especially since the estimates as 
to the two past years indicate a yearly 
accretion of 350,000 new items. At best, 
these are only estimates and there is 
good reason to believe that because of 
the interest of the joint reports they are 
minimum estimates. 

On the civilian supply side, the Federal 
Supply Services of the General Services 
Administration had completed, as of De- 
cember 31, 1951, some 87,205 item de- 
scriptions. It is estimated in the three 
annual reports that this activity will 
have to process some 1,000,000 items. 
While, therefore, the Federal Supply 
Service has, in terms of item identifica- 
tions completed, accomplished about 
twice as much per man employed in this 
activity as has the Munitions Board Cat- 
aloging Agency, it would still take 16 
years for it to complete the program that 
it has before it. In addition, this calcula- 
tion does not take into account new items 
which may appear in the civilian agency 
supply picture. 

In short, as of the last report which 
has just been issued, the Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency is, at best, only 
accomplishing a net gain in terms of the 
job to be done at the rate of 61,731 item 
descriptions per year while the civilian 
cataloging agency for civilian supply has 
just started a 16-year process under the 
present schedules being followed. 
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However, this is not, by any means, 
the worst part of the story. Item de- 
scriptions are only the initial step in the 
preparation of a catalog which is of any 
value in terms of savings. A list of items 
is of no value until it is actually applied 
to supply and procurement practices. 
For instance, one of the major uses of a 
good cataloging system is to reduce the 
total of different items handled by the 
supply forces. How much can be saved 
in this regard is indicated by what one 
technical service did in a 10-week period 
with a satisfactory catalog. Over this 
period that technical service actually 
eliminated 30 percent of the supply items 
on their records. Another example 
which Mr. John Kenney, at that time 
Under Secretary of the Navy, gave in 
New York on October 22, 1948, indicates 
that a simplified inventory control for 
the engineering parts of one aviation 
depot saved in 1 year $275,000,000; 
enough money, Mr. Kenney said, to pay 
the operating costs at the aviation sup- 
ply depot at Philadelphia for over 30 
years. 

This reduction of the number of items 
is primarily a matter of standardization. 
That is, where different supply agencies 
are ordering and storing slightly differ- 
ent items it is often possible that one 
of the items can be eliminated and the 
other could be utilized by both of the 
supply groups. This cannot be done, 
however, until it is possible to make 
comparisons between the two items. 
Superimposed on this problem is the ad- 
ditional difficulty caused by the different 
supply branches, groups, departments, 
agencies, and so forth, identifying even 
the same item in many different ways. 
For instance, attention has been called 
to one item which had over 1,108 differ- 
ent assignments of names and numbers. 
Bearings have been found to be dupli- 
cated so that about 9,000 were found to 
be assigned over 300,000 different names 
and numbers. 

The first requirement, therefore, in 
achieving the elimination of items from 
the total number handled is the elimina- 
tion of duplication in identification of 
the items. It is in this regard that an 
analysis of the present Federal catalog 
program is extremely important. 
Briefly, the various supply agencies, de- 
partments, and so forth, participating 
in the program under the Munitions 
Board Catalog Agency submit to that 
Agency item descriptions for the various 
items they have on hand. This central 
Agency then accepts or rejects the item 
description. Of the total number so far 
submitted, less than 1 percent have been 
rejected. The remainder are, it ap- 
pears, almost automatically approved 
and published. It is my information 
from experts that the personnel of the 
central cataloging agency is not in any 
way equipped or able to compare the 
various item descriptions submitted for 
the elimination of different item descrip- 
tions relating even to the identical item. 
This is first by virtue of the fact that no 
item description pattern can be as de- 
tailed as to guarantee that all significant 
differences between various items will be 
reported. Consequently, any person 
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with two item descriptions from two dif- 
ferent agencies before him does, of ne- 
cessity, find it impossible to find from the 
item descriptions alone whether or not 
the items involved are actually identical. 
It is only by visual comparison plus the 
comparison of applicable data, such as 
alloy content, machine specifications, 
and so forth, that a finding of identi- 
cality can be made. 

Thus, except in the rare cases where 
different agencies submit item descrip- 
tions in which the name, the description, 
and the manufacturer’s number are all 
the same can one of two item descrip- 
tions be eliminated safely by an agency 
dealing only with the paper descriptions 
of that item. 

It addition, even where this is done, 
standardization is still a long step away. 
A finding that one of two slightly differ- 
ent items will serve in both cases is ob- 
viously a matter of experts looking at 
the items and actually testing them as 
necessary to determine whether or not 
one kind will serve where two kinds had 
before been purchased. In short, this 
entire process through which the so- 
called Federal cataloging program is 
now going accomplishes nothing in re- 
gard to the elimination of duplicating 
item descriptions or in the standardiza- 
tion of items. As witness to this state- 
ment, I quote from the third joint re- 
port to Congress: 

It has been recognized that there is a 
mutual relation between cataloging and 
standardization and that the most effective 
reduction in unnecessary evaluation in 
items through standardization occurs when 
cataloging precedes standardization. 


In other words, it is contemplated by 
the Munitions Board that no significant 
progress in standardization will be made 
until the present item description pro- 
gram is completed. 

Intervening, therefore, between the 
situation now and the accomplishment 
of standardization is the time it will take 
the Defense Department to eliminate 
duplicating item descriptions after this 
first long process of initially describing 
items is completed. I want to make this 
very clear. The present so-called cata- 
loging activity which is being carried on 
by the Munitions Board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is not now accomplish- 
ing anything in terms of standardiza- 
tion; nor will any attempts be made to 
apply the present item descriptions 
across the board to standardization 
problems until after the present program 
of naming the items is completed some 
time in 1954, at the earliest. Further, 
there is a very serious question as to 
whether or not this item description pro- 
gram, after it is completed, will be of any 
assistance at all in achieving standardi- 
zation, because it has not and cannot, by 
its very nature, eliminate duplicating 
itcm descriptions. : 

Flow else can money be saved by a good 
catalog system? With a single catalog, 
containing only one number and descrip= 
tion for each item, a great deal can be 
done in the centralized procurement of 
items used by several different supply 
activities. As the Hoover Commission 
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stated in its report on Cataloging and 
Supply Management: 

The centralized purchases of common-use 
items which would be facilitated through 
the adoption of standardized specifications 
would bring about better unit prices or 
higher quality, or both. The much needed 
simplification in_procedure would also re- 
sult in less need for staff. 


In this connection the Hoover Com- 
mission pointed out that a 10-percent 
reduction in staff working on procure- 
ment would bring a saving of at least 
$3,000,000 per‘year. In addition, cen- 
tralized purchases of small-cost com- 
mon-use items would allow a simplifica- 
tion of what the Hoover Commission 
calls “the outrageous complication and 
detailed documentation on small trans- 
actions.” These savings again can be 
accomplished only through a catalog 
which has been produced after duplica- 
tion of item descriptions has been elimi- 
nated and the standardization of items 
has been accomplished. Again there is 
every reason to believe that these steps 
will not logically accrue from what is 
now being done. 

May I say, Mr. President, as one 
who has urged the adoption of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
since those recommendations first 
started to flow into the Congress, that I 
offer to the Senate today another op- 
portunity, through the bill which I have 
introduced, to put into effect some of the 
great savings recommended hy the 
Hoover Commission; savings in this par- 
ticular matter of a great many millions 
of dollars. As a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, I say here what I 
have said to the Military Establishment 
time and time again in the meetings of 
our committee, that they must save more 
money than they have been saving. 
They must eliminate more waste than 
they have been eliminating. The econ- 
omy of this country cannot continue to 
stand the expenditure of the amount of 
money the Military Establishment is 
seeking from the American taxpayers. 
The American taxpayers are willing to 
spend every dollar that is needed to pro- 
tect the security of this Nation and build 
up the defenses we need to protect our- 
selves from the Russian threat, but the 
American people are wise to the fact, 
Mr. President, because they see it going 
on in those communities where military 
establishments are located, that there is 
unnecessary waste within the Military 
Establishment when it comes to military 
expenditures. The American taxpayer 
has the right to insist that the Military 
Establishment proceed to eliminate those 
wastes. I think the dilatory record they 
have made in regard to the whole pro- 
curement problem is absolutely inex- 
cusable, Mr. President. I serve notice 
again today that so far as the military 
budget this year is concerned, I am going 
to vote to cut huge amounts out of it, 
placing the responsibility upon the Mili- 
tary Establishment to eliminate more 
wastes in its practices, because if it elimi- 
nates those wastes it is not going to need 
a large part of the amount of money it 
is asking for. In this country we are not 
even tooled to spend efficiently, effec- 
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tively, and economically the amount of 
money that the Defense Establishment 
is asking for this year. 

I want to see us get full value out of 
the money we are appropriating for the 
Military Establishment, but we are not 
getting that value and will not get it so 
long as the Military Establishment 
countenances the wastes that now char- 
acterize many of its expenditures. I 
am today putting my finger on one of 
the important wastes, and I am saying 
to the Military Establishment again, 
“Let us get some cooperation out of you 
instead of just objections to any propos- 
al that is made in the Senate of the 
United States for the improvement of 
the efficiency of the Military Establish- 
ment and the elimination of some of the 
uneconomical expenditures of that es- 
tablishment.” 

I want to put it in a little different 
way, Mr. President. I want to say that 
I think there are millions of American 
taxpayers who are raising a _ serious 
question as to whether the situation is 
as serious as the Military Establishment 
presents it to the American people in 
light of some of the wasteful expendi- 
tures of which the Military Establish- 
ment is guilty. 

Some weeks ago I made comment on 
the floor of the Senate in regard to the 
problem of aircraft production. I said 
then, and repeat today to the Military 
Establishments, “Why are we not getting 
more planes off the production line?” 
The American people are willing to 
spend money for planes, but they are not 
willing to spend money for the kind of 
waste that I am deploring today and 
calling upon the Military Establishment 
to correct. I think they have the right 
to get value received out of the appro- 
priations we are making to the Military 
Establishment. We have been making 
and will again this year make all appro- 
priations necessary to give us the planes 
if the Military Establishment will go 
ahead with production that will place 
us in a position of superiority in the air, 
both in Asia and in Europe. Until we 
get into that position, the security of this 
country is going to be in danger. 

So I call upon the Military Establish- 
ment to spend more money for the actual 
production of the defenses of this Nation 
and less money for wasteful practices 
such as those which I am seeking to 
correct by the bill which I am intro- 
ducing. 

Other ways in which the elimination 
of duplicated item descriptions and 
standardization would allow for savings 
is in the opportunity that such steps 
offer in the fields of storage and issue 
functions and in the field of freight clas- 
sification. In this connection, let me 
quote again from the third joint report 
to Congress on the Federal Catalog pro- 
gram as follows: 

Cataloging as a tool for supply manage- 
ment, to be entirely effective, must be main- 
tained on a current basis. A cataloging sys- 
tem that is not kept current is of limited 
value. 


Yet, as I have previously pointed out, 
unless the present schedule of accom- 
plishment by the Munitions Board is 
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stepped up drastically beyond that which 
has been demonstrated over the past 18 
months, even the catalog which the pres- 
ent system would produce will not be 
brought up to a maintenance status for 
several years. In specific reference to 
the problem of freight classification, I 
quote further from the third annual re- 
port as follows: 


In an effort to relate appropriate freight 
classification descriptions to catalog data, an 
intensive study was made, but it became ap- 
parent that a direct relationship could not 
be made at the present time. 


Again the present program is stated 
to offer little or nothing now in refer- 
ence to a specific management problem. 
The report does go on to attempt to in- 
dicate that an alphabetical index of 
names to description patterns had been 
made available to Government freight 
classification organization “for incorpo- 
ration, to the extent practicable, in their 
operating documents.” Whatever this 
statement means—and I frankly say I 
am at a loss to understand what it does 
mean—I am assured that it means noth- 
ing in terms of solving the- present 
freight classification problem. 

How else can money be saved by 
proper cataloging? A single catalog 
with a single name and number and de- 
scription for each separate item can in- 
dicate to a supply agency what it actu- 
ally has in the way of surplus obsolete, 
unserviceable, and unusable items. In 
1950, there were in military warehouses 
stocks valued at over $10,000,000,000. 
As long as you have the same item iden- 
tified in many different ways, you really 
cannot tell how much of any single item 
you do have. Consequently, in some 
cases you may be actually overstocking 
enough of a single item to supply the 
armed services for 100 years and yet your 
records will show that you are only 
stocking a 10-year supply of what ap- 
pears to be 10 different and distinct 
items. 

What I have said here today just 
touches the surface. As I stated earlier, 
many people and private organizations 
are studying the problem and are coming 
to realize how significant this problem 
of an adequate catalog system is in terms 
of eliminating waste and cutting Gov- 
ernment expenditures. For instance, 
veterans of my own State of Oregon took 
the initiative to make the American 
Legion aware of the need for a single 
catalog system. In this connection, I 
would like to mention especially two 
men, Mr. Niel Allen and Mr. Lloyd 
Haynes, both of Grants Pass. The 
Grants Pass American Legion Post sub- 
mitted a resolution to the entire member- 
ship of the American Legion on this mat- 
ter. Since that time, in both the 1950 
and 1951 national conventions of the 
American Legion a resolution called for 
a single catalog for the Armed Forces 
has been passed. I should like, at this 
time, to request unanimous consent that 
this resolution be made a part of my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp., 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


CATALOG RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN LEGION, Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., OcTosEeR 12, 1950—A SIn- 
GLE CATALOG FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Whereas the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
reports that the use of a single catalog and 
a single cataloging system is of crucial im- 
portance to national defense; and 

Whereas the same Commission reports that 
without a single catalog efficient property 
management is impossible; and 

Whereas the same Commission states that 
the present supply procedures of the Armed 
Forces can be operated more efficiently with 
a single catalog at vastly considerable sav- 
ings in men, material, and money, possibly 
exceeding $3,000,000,000 annually; and 

Whereas the experience of two world wars 
has shown that without a single catalog for 
military supply it is dificult, and in some 
cases even impossible, to supply the Armed 
Forces; and 

Whereas the Procurement Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee and 
the Hoover Commission task force reported 
that because of duplication in procurement 
procedures resulting from absence of the sin- 
gle catalog.system it was estimated that tax- 
payers paid out some $40,000,000,000 unneces- 
sarily during the last war; and 

Whereas it appears without question that 
cataloging is “the key to an efficient supply 
system,’ but that bitter resistance is and 
has been encountered at high levels from 
bureaucratic agencies which are loath to sur- 
render their separate “supply empires”: Now, 
therefore, it is 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Los Angeles, 
October 9-12, 1950— 

(1) That the Secretary of Defense proceed 
immediately to develop and install a single 
catalog system to meet the supply needs of 
the Armed Forces; and 

(2) That in order to insure the program 
against sabotage by generalization the defi- 
nition of a single catalog be that given in 
the report of the Federal Supply Subcom- 
mittee of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
to wit: 

(a) That in the National Defense Depart- 
ment catalog each property item shall have 
but one name and one identification num- 
ber and that no other names and identifica- 
tion numbers shall be used; and 

(b) That all agencies concerned with part 
or all of the processes of supply shall use the 
National Defense Catalog, and that no other 
catalog shall be used; 

(c) That all reports to Congress or to the 
President on production, export, import, pro- 
curement, utilization, and disposal of com- 
modities shall be submitted in terms of the 
nomenclature of the National Defense Cat- 
alog. 

(3) In order to prevent duplication of 
functions, of responsibility, and of publica- 
tion costs, each item of supply be assigned 
to a single technical service or bureau and 
that technical service or bureau have sole 
responsibility for cataloging those items as- 
signed to it and for preparations of the ma- 
terial to be included in the supply catalog; 
and 

(4) Each technical service or bureau pub- 
lish within the policies of the Secretary of 
Defense a section of the supply catalog to 
contain only those items assigned to it; but 
each technical service or bureau may draw 
upon the material in any section for inclu- 
sion in its working supplements or unit 
publications to be approved by the Secretary 
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of Defense as part of the National Defense 
publication plan; and 

(5) The numbers or symbols adopted as a 
means of identification shall be limited to 
those whose primary functions are to identify 
items of supply and to facilitate the eco- 
nomical and efficient distribution and utiliza- 
tion of material, and that numbers or sym- 
bols that serve primarily for statistical pur- 
poses alone shall not be included; and 

(6) The functions of cataloging include 
those presently pertaining to item identifica- 
tion, description patterns, item descriptions, 
standardization, specifications, packaging, 
units of measures, and the preparation, pub- 
lication and distribution of the data there- 
from; and 

(7) When the National Defense single cat- 
alog has been developed and installed, it be 
applied to all Federal supply operations; and 
all existing catalogs with their numbers, 
names, and descriptions be replaced; and 

(8) The National Defense Catalog shall be 
in book form consisting of sections to be pre- 
pared and published in accordance with poli- 
cies, procedures, and schedules of the Secre- 
tary of Defense by each supply agency to 
whom catalog responsibility has been as- 
signed; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to support, direct, 
and insure the establishment of a single 
catalog system for the armed services, appro- 
priate legislation be enacted by Congress so 
providing and directing. 


Mr. MORSE. I have briefly stated 
some aspects of the problem to be met 
by cataloging, and I have indicated 
what I believe to be a sound factual find- 
ing that the present Federal cataloging 
program is not now producing, nor will 
it in the foreseeable future produce, the 
kind of catalog that will be of any value 
to this country. What, then, does the 
bill which I am submitting do in regard 
to the matter? First and foremost, it 
makes it mandatory, as a matter of law, 
that the Department of Defense install 
and maintain a single catalog for all 
supply activities with a single item de- 
scription and number for each distinct 
item. Since 1914, various Government 
cataloging agencies have given lip serv- 
ice to the idea of such a catalog, but 
I submit that even today we are not one 
step closer, to such an accomplishment. 

Secondly, this bill would establish a 
single central agency which would have 
the necessary power over those supply 
management functions which must nec- 
essarily be controlled before a single 
catalog system can be achieved. A sin- 
gle catalog is not an impossibility either 
in theory or in practice. It is made a 
matter of impossibility only by selfish 
differences in methods of operation and 
opinion between various supply agen- 
cies. After 37 years, it is clear that 
these differences can be eliminated now 
only through the enforcement of the 
necessary reforms upon the various sup- 
ply agencies now contesting with each 
other in the Department of Defense. 

Thirdly, this bill calls for the kind 
of a report which really tells us what 
is going on in the management of our 
military supply. There is nothing strin- 
gent in the reporting required. All of 
the facts called for are facts of which 
the Congress should be made aware; 
facts which are not now given to Con- 
gress in the present joint reports on the 
Federal cataloging program. 
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I have referred to the work of the 
House Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives in regard to 
this cataloging problem. Many of you 
are undoubtedly aware of what that 
committee has done and of the bills 
Representative Jack ANDERSON, of Cali- 
fornia, has offered. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay a very 
deserved compliment and tribute to 
Representative ANDERSON for his leader- 
ship on the House side in focusing at- 
tention upon the problem to which I 
have addressed myself today on the Sen- 
ate side. 

The House has been engaged in sur- 
veying the catalog problem for almost 
4 years and by the mere process of hold- 
ing hearings they have forced some ad- 
vances on the part of the cataloging 
agencies. In this connection, it is sig- 
nificant that January 3, 1$52, just after 
this year’s hearings started in the House, 
personnel representing the Administra- 
tor of General Services and the Secre- 
tary of Defense finally began a study 
of how they were going to utilize the 
Federal Catalog that they are trying to 
produce. I would take more hope from 
this if it were not quite clear that a 
proper cataloging activity should make 
unnecessary any further study regard- 
ing its utilization. 

I recommend to the Members of the 
Senate and to the public of the United 
States the findings made by the House 
Committee on Armed Services which re- 
port will soon be out. I do this primarily 
because I believe that the Senate and 
its appropriate committee should not 
find it necessary to allow any long delay 
to be impressed upon Senate considera- 
tion and passage of legislation for a 
single cataloging system. It is not a 
new device on the part of those ,oppos- 
ing sound savings to attempt to confuse 
clear-cut issues with voluminous docu- 
mentation, half facts, confusing tech- 
nicalities, and requests for further con- 
sideration. Mr. President, it is an old 
Army game. In this regard, the record 
made in the House is eminently clear. 
The facts are all contained in the testi- 
mony and examinations before the 
House committee. I suggest that we can 
make use of this record in our own 
study of the matter, at least to the ex- 
tent that we can thereby preclude any 
efforts to keep the Senate from learn- 
ing what the real facts are. 

Mr. President, I therefore introduce 
the bill and ask to have it printed at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill, S. 
3023, to promote more economical and 
efficient use of the Nation’s resources by 
providing for a Federal Catalog System 
to be developed by the Department of 
Defense to replace the individual catalog 
systems used by supply agencies or de- 
partments of the Federal Government, 
introduced by Mr. Morse (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
Cited as the “Federal Catalog Act.” 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to 
promote efficiency and economy in the Fed- 
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eral Government by’providing for a catalog 
system under which items of supply shall be 
described and identified for supply and pro- 
curement purpose in the same manner by 
all departments and agencies within the 
Federal Government and unnecessary varia- 
tions in items of supply shall be eliminated, 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) A single catalog system is defined as 
one which results in the development of a 
single catalog (which may consist of a single 
volume or a number of volumes or sections) 
in which all items of supply of recurrent 
use shall be included; in which each item of 
supply shall be listed once; in which each 
item of supply shall have but one name, one 
description, and one identification number; 
and in which shall appear information on 
each item of supply needed for supply opera- 
tions, such as performance data, size, volume, 
expendability status, freight classification, 
packing and packaging data, units of supply 
and other supply data as determined by the 
Director of the single-cataloging system. 

(2) The term “item of supply” means any 
tangible personal property used by, procured 
for the use of, or proposed to be used by or 
procured for the use of, any department or 
agency of the Federal Government. 

(3) The term “supply management” 
means— 

(A) the identification of items of supply; 

(B) formulating description patterns for 
items of supply; 

(C) formulating a description of an item 
of supply for use in supply and procurement 
operations with respect to the item; 

(D) developing a stock number system 
and assigning stock numbers to items of 
supply; 

(E) development of a type number system 
and assignment of type numbers to items 
of supply; 

(F) carrying on standardization programs 
to eliminate unnecessary variations of sup- 
ply and determining whether an item of sup- 
ply can be considered a cataloged or stand- 
ard item; 

(G) determining interchangeability of 
items; 

(H) formulation and distribution of pure 
chase specifications for items of supply; 

(I) formulation and distribution of packs 
aging and packing specifications; 

(J) prescribing the quantity of an item 
of supply to be included in a package, and 
the number of packages to be packed in a 
shinping container; 

(K) preparation of the contents and the 
format of all sections of the Federal Catalog 
and with its distribution; 

(L) preparation of the publication plan 
for all technical services, bureaus, supply 
agencies, and joint supply agencies to in- 
clude unit catalogs, technical manuals, parts 
control lists, and any other manual, list, or 
publication which is appropriate to accom- 
plish the purposes of this act; 

(M) carrying on quality control or in- 
spection activities both within the supply 
agencies and in industry; 

(N) such other functions as may be ase 
signed by the Secretary of Defense. 

(4) The term “Supply Management 
Agency” means the agency which shall be 
responsible for the Federal Catalog System 
established by section 5. 

(5) The term “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of the Supply Management Agency. 

Sec. 4. When the single cataloging system 
is developed and in operation as determined 
by the Secretary of Defense, all existing cata. 
logs with their names and numbers will be 
replaced; and all agencies concerned with 
all or part of the processes of supply shall 
use the single Federal Catalog, and no other 
catalog will be used; and all reports to Con- 
gress or to the President on production, ex- 
port, import, procurement, utilization, and 
disposal of commodities shall be submitted 
in terms of the nomenclature of the Federal 
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Catalog; and all stock records shall be main- 
tained in terms of the nomenclature and 
identifying number of the Federal Catalog. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby established within 
the Department of Defense a Supply Man- 
agement Agency, at the head of which there 
shall be a Director, to whom the Secretary 
of Defense may delegate his responsibilities 
under this Act to develop and install the 
Federal Catalog System. There shall be a 
Deputy Director of the Supply Management 
Agency who shall act as Director during the 
temporary absence or disability of the Di- 
rector and perform such other functions as 
the Director may prescribe. The Director 
and the Deputy Director shall be appointed, 
solely on the basis of their qualifications 
for their respective positions, by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Director and the Dep- 
uty Director shall each receive compensation 
at the rate of $ per annum. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Director shall— 

(1) establish general policies and proced- 
ures governing the performance of all sup- 
Ply management functions for the Depart- 
ment of Defense; 

(2) direct and supervise (through proper 
channels) the performance of all supply 
management functions for the Department 
of Defense; 

(3) establish quality control or inspection 
and training programs to insure compliance 
with the policies and procedures established 
under paragraph (A); 

(4) maintain liaison with, and act as con- 
sultant for (a) departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government outside the De- 
partment of Defense, (b) producers, manu- 
facturers, and other suppliers from which 
items of supply are or may be procured for 
the use of the Department of Defense; and 
(c) other nations; 

(5) assign items of supply or related 
families of items having a common name to 
a single matériel command, technical serv- 
ice, bureau, or joint supply agency, for the 
cataloging of those items of supply; 

(6) determine the organization of his staff 
and recommend to the Secretary of the Army, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the 
Secretary of the Air Force the organization 
of the supply management operations agen- 
cies located in the technical services or bu- 
reaus or in any joint agency; 

(7) recommend to the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense the amount of funds 
required to carry out the supply management 
program throughout the Department of De- 
fense. The Budget Officer of the Department 
of Defense, after reviewing and auditing 
these recommendations, will take such ac- 
tion to see that the necessary funds are in- 
cluded in the annual operating budget 
estimates; 

(8) coordinate the supply management 
activities of the Department of Defense with 
those of the General Services Administra- 
tion and over civilian agencies to prevent 
duplication of work and expenditures; 

(9) recommend the establishment of such 
advisory councils or committees as he deems 
necessary; 

(10) perform such other related functions 
as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe. 

(b) The Director may delegate any of his 
functions to any officer or employee of the 
Supply Management Agency. 

(c) For the purposes of paragraph (B) of 
subsection (1) the term “through proper 
channels” means (a) where supply man- 
agement operations are performed in a de- 
partment, through the secretary of the de- 
partment and the head of the agency within 
which such functions are performed, and 
(b) where supply management operations 
are performed, in any agency not in a de- 
partment, through the head of the agency 
within which such functions are preformed. 

Sec. 7. After the publication of the Fed- 
eral Catalog, no item that does not appear 
in the Federal Caialog, except those items 
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exempted as provided in section 14, may be 
procured until such items have been submit- 
ted to the supply management operating 
agency which has responsibility for catalog- 
ing such items so that the item may be re- 
viewed and included in the Federal Catalog, 
or without prior approval of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Sec. 8. (a) To the fullest extent practica- 
ble, supply management functions shall be 
performed with respect to each item of sup- 
Ply by personnel who are employed within 
agencies performing supply functions and 
who have a technical knowledge of the item, 
and a knowledge of the facilities available for 
producing or manufacturing the item. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, shall establish, within agen- 
cies performing supply functions in their 
respective departments, such supply manage- 
ment operations divisions as the Secretary 
of Defense considers appropriate to carry 
out subsection (a). The head of each sup- 
ply management operations division shall be 
appointed by the head of the technical serv- 
ice or bureau, or by the Secretaries of the 
respective military departments in case of 
a joint supply management agency, with the 
consent and approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Secretary of each Department 
shall, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense, appoint a special assistant to advise 
the Secretary of the Department with re- 
spect to supply janagement operations 
within his Department, 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall estab- 
lish, within agencies performing supply 
functions for more than one department or 
agency within the Department of Defense, 
such supply management operations divi- 
sions as he considers appropriate to carry 
out subsection (a). 

(d) If the head of an agency performing 
supply functions believes that his agency 
should advise and assist in the performance 
of supply management functions with re- 
spect to an item of supply assigned to a sup- 
ply management operations division in an- 
other agency he may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense and of the head of 
the other agency, assign a representative to 
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to advise and assist it in the performance 
of supply management functions with re- 
spect to such items of supply. 

(e) For the purpose of this section, the 
term “agencies performing supply functions” 
may include, but shall not be limited to— 

(1) The Matériel Command, United States 
Air Force; 

(2) Bureau of Aeronautics, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Bureau of Ships, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Bureau of Yards and Docks, United 
States Marine Corps of the United States 
Navy; 

(3) The Medical Corps, the Ordnance 
Corps, the Engineer Corps, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Transportation Corps, the Signal 
Corps, and the Chemical Corps of the United 
States Army; 

(4) Any joint agency performing supply 
functions normally assigned to any of those 
listed in this section: Providing, That, in 
order to prevent duplication, where any joint 
agency is established to perform supply man- 
agement functions on designated items pre- 
viously performed by any agencies listed in 
this section, that all supply management 
functions being performed on such desig- 
nated items by those agencies in the joint 
operation shall be transferred entire to the 
joint agency. 

Sec. 9. The Secretaries of the military de- 
partments shall be responsible within the 
policies, procedures, and schedules prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense for carrying on 
all supply management operations as de- 
scribed in section 3 (3) for those items as- 
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signed to their supply agencies, including 
but not limited to— 

(1) final review of all material prepared 
for transmission to the printer for publica- 
tion in the Federal Catalog or other publica- 
tions included in the publication plan; 

(2) installation of the single cataloging 
system when developed to the extent deemed 
practicable by the Secretary of Defense; 

(3) maintenance of the sections of the 
Federal Catalog assigned to their supply 
agencies; 

(4) elimination of obsolete, duplicate, or 
unnecessary variations of items of supply 
within the families of items assigned to 
their supply agencies; 

(5) establishment of interchangeability 
of items; 

(6) preparation of the performance budg- 
et covering all supply management activities 
carried on in their departments for submis- 
sion to the Secretary of Defense. Funds and 
personnel for the supply management oper- 
ating agencies of the technical services and 
bureaus and of such joint supply agencies 
as may be established by the Secretaries 
of the military departments will be provided 
by the respective military departments. 

Sec. 10. (a) Each matériel command, tech- 
nical service, bureau, or joint agency per- 
forming supply management operations 
shall, in the manner prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, publish a section of the 
Federal Catalog to contain only those items 
assigned to it; but each technical service 
or bureau or joint cataloging agency may 
draw upon the material in any section for 
inclusion in its working supplements or 
unit publications that are approved by the 
Secretary of Defense as part of the national 
defense publication plan. 

(b) The Federal Catalog shall be in book 
form consisting of sections prepared as pro- 
vided in section 10 (1). 

Sec. 11. (a) When the Federal Catalog 
has been developed by the Department of 
Defense it should be made available to all 
the agencies of the Federal Government. 

(b) Items of supply used by other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and not used by the Department of 
Defense may be included in the Federal 
Catalog by the heads of such departments 
or agencies requesting the Secretary of De- 
fense to assume responsibility for the cata- 
loging and inclusion of such items in the 
Federal Catalog: Provided, That if the head 
of any such department or agency believes 
that his department or agency should advise 
and assist in the performance of supply 
management functions with respect to an 
item of supply, the supply management re- 
sponsibility for which has been accepted by 
the Department of Defense, he may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense, as- 
sign a representative to such supply man- 
agement operations divisions to advise and 
assist it in the performance of supply man- 
agement functions with respect to such item 
of supply: Provided, however, That such rep- 
resentation does not alter the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Defense with respect to 
the Federal Catalog as prescribed in this act. 

Sec. 12. (a) The Secretary of Defense 
shall provide the Supply Management Agen- 
cy with such personnel and facilities as the 
Secretary may determine to be required by 
the Director for the performance of his 
functions. 

(b) The head of each department and 
agency in the Department of Defense shall 
make available to the Director such services 
and personnel as the Secretary of Defense 
may direct. 

(c) The director, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense and without regard to 
the civil-service laws, the Classification Act 
of 1923, or section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, may by contract procure such tempo- 
rary or intermittent services as he consid- 
ers necessary to establish the catalog system 
authorized by this act. 
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Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
prepare quarterly reports to the Congress on 
the progress of the development, installa- 
tion, and operation of the single catalog 
system throughout the Department of De- 
fense. 

(b) After the Secretary of Defense has 
determined that the development of the Fed- 
eral Catalog has reached the stage of de- 
velopment to permit the installation of the 
Federal Catalog System, as prescribed in 
section 4 of this act, the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, shall pre- 
pare quarterly reports on the extent of in- 
stallation within the civilian agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

(c) The reports prepared by the Secretary 
of Defense and by the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, shall include, 
but not be limited to, the following infor- 
mation: 

(1) The estimated total number of differ- 
ent listing of items on the stock records or 
appearing in the catalogs on listings of each 
department or independent agency prior to 
the effective date of this act; 

(2) Estimated number of items that will 
be in the Federal Catalog when completed; 

(3) Total number of different listings as 
specifed in (1) above that have been elimi- 
nated as of the date of the report because 
they were found to be duplicated or for any 
other reason; 

(4) Total number of description patterns 
estimated to cover the number of different 
listings in (1) above; 

(5) Total number of description patterns 
written as of the date of the report; 

(6) Total number of item descriptions 
written to cover the number of different 
listings in (1) above; 

(7) Number of item descriptions in (6) 
that have been reviewed and either (a) pub- 
lished and distributed or (b) eliminated; 

(8) Number of approved items in (7) (a) 
above that have been placed on stock records; 

(9) The number of items found to have 
been assigned duplicate names and numbers 
whose stock records have been consolidated 
and the number of items resulting after the 
consolidation. This data should be provided 
for each department broken down by major 
divisions; such as in the Department of De- 
fense by each matériel command, technical 
service, or bureau; 

(10) The value of the excess stocks found 
to result from the consolidation of the quan- 
tity of etocks and the disposition that has 
been made of this excess; 

(11) The number of items that have been 
reviewed to determine their similarity as far 
as performauce is concerned, although vary- 
ing in some slight inconsequential char- 
acteristic; 

(12) The number of items in (11) that 
have been eliminated and the number 
retained; 

(13) The number o: items on which it has 
been possible to cancel purchase orders be- 
cause of the consolidation of the records of 
stock quantities; 

(14) The value of the purchase orders that 
have been canceled in (13); 

(15) The storage space area or number of 
bins, whichever is applicable, that has been 
saved because of the consolidation of the 
items found to be duplicated and the result- 
ing disposal of excess stocks; 

(16) The total savings in numbers of per- 
sonnel engaged in the supply functions of 
purchasing, storage, distribution, transpor- 
tation, maintenance, inventory control, in- 
spection, packing and packaging, and prop- 
erty disposal; 

(17) The estimated money value of the 
savings in (16) above; : 

(18) The total number of item procure- 
ment assignments made to date to an indi- 
vidual matériel command, technical service, 
bureau, or joint agency; 
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(19) The maximum number of purchase 
specifications estimated to cover all of the 
items in the Federal Catalog when com- 
pleted; 

(20) The number of new purchase speci- 
fications written and in force at the date of 
the report and the number that have been 
changed; 

(21) The number of packaging and pack- 
ing specifications estimated to cover all of 
the items in the Federal Catalog when 
completed; 

(22) Number of packing and packaging 
specifications written and in force at the date 
of the report; 

(23) Number of items for which units of 
supply have been established (“each” is not 
considered a unit of supply); 

(24) The number of sections of the Fed- 
eral Catalog that have been published and 
in use and the date of publication; and 

(25) The number of items in each section 
of the catalog in (24) above. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe such regulations as he considers 
it appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this act. Notwithstanding section 6 (a) 
such regulations may provide that one or 
more supply management functions with re- 
spect to any item of supply or class of items 
and of supply may be performed otherwise 
than under the direction and supervision 
of the Director and by an agency other than 
a supply management operations agency if 
he determines that— 

(1) Such item or class of itesm is intended 
for research, developmental, or experimental 
use; 

(2) Such item or family of items is in- 
tended for authorized resale or grants; 

(3) Such action will promote efficiency 
pending the establishment of the catalog 
system authorized by this act. 

Sec. 15. There are hereby repealed— 

(1) Section 206 (a) (3) and section 206 
(b) of Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session; and 

(2) House Concurrent Resolution 97, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session. 

Sec. 16. This act will become effective on 
date of enactment. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the first amendment of the com- 
mittee. 





RECESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 17, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 16 (legislative day of April 
14), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Robert D. Murphy, of Wisconsin, a Fors 


eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, now Ambassador Extraordinary 


and Plenipotentiary to Belgium, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


of the United States of America to Japan, 
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William J. Sebald, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Burma, vice David McK. Key, resigned. 


THE Tax CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES 


John Gregory Bruce, of Kentucky, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the unexpired term of 12 years from June 
2, 1946, vice J. Russell Leech, deceased. 

Graydon G. Withey, of Michigan, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the unexpired term of 12 years from June 
2, 1948, vice Richard L. Disney, resigned. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Renah F. Camalier, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia for a term of 3 years, and until 
his successor is appointed and qualified, vice 
John Russell Young, resigned. 


GOVERNOR OF THE CANAL ZONE 


Brig. Gen. John States Seybold, United 
States Army, for appointment as Governor 
of the Canal Zone, provided for by Public 
Law 841, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
September 26, 1950, vice Brig. Gen. Francis 
K. Newcomer, United States Army. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States in the 
grade of second lieutenant, effective June 3, 
1952, upon their graduation, under the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 


Robert Ludwig Ackerson 
David Christopher Ahearn 
John Raymond Aker 

Craig Alderman, Jr. 

Frank Albert Allen III 
Terry de La Mesa Allen 
James Edwin Armstrong 
Harvey Louie Arnold, Jr. 
Manuel Jose Asensio, Jr. 
Bernard Morton Ashkenaze 
Thomas Walsh Ashton 
Thomas Dudley Ayers 
Vincent Patrick Bailey 
Harry Howard Baird, Jr. 
George Franklin Barkley 
John Frederick Bart 
George Bennett Bartel 
James Monroe Beasley 
Lewis Edward Beasley 
George Richard Beiser 
Kermit Wayne Bell 

Frank Christopher Benedict 
Raymond Owen Bergeson 
John David Bethea 

Albert George Wilkinson Biddle, Jr. 
David Cornelius Bond 
Michael Alan Boos 

John Oliver Bovard 

George William Bowman, Jr. 
Frank Andrew Boyer 
William Biffle Boyles 
Alfred McRae Bracy 

Don McLain Bradley 
James Harold Bremer 
John Frazer Brewer, Jr. 
Vann Allen Brewster 
Jerome Ira Brisman 

Carl DeLeon Broadbent 
Hugh Hunt Broadhurst, Jr. 
Thomas Theodore Brodinskl 
Edward Allen Brown 
Horace Whitley Brown 
Paul Jennings Brown 
Louis Cain Bryan, Jr. 

Blair Buckley, Jr. 

Richard Straw Bullock 
Robert Lawrence Burke 
Alfred Emanuel Smith Burkhard 
Jack Ward Burkheimer 
Gilbert Leo Burns 

John Douglas Butler 
James Wright Cain 

James Evans Campbell, Jv, 
John Lewis Cannon 

John Edward Carlson 





Gordon David Carpenter 
Kelso Adair Carroll, Jr. 
Paul William Child, Jr. 
John Hanford Claybrook 
Joseph Taylor Clement II 
Ralph Monroe Cline, Jr. 
King James Coffman 
Thomas Frederick Cole 
Philip Dan Coleman 
Richard Carlton Coleman 
Thomas Watts Collier 
Keith Lynn Comstock 
Ernest Francis Condina 
Macpherson Conner 

John William Cooke, Jr. 
William Ashley Copthorne, Jr. 


* Le.th James Corbridge, Jr. 


Glenn Alwin Cordell 

Robert James Cottey 
Thomas Edward Courant 
William Norman Cowan, Jr. 
Malcolm Everett Craig, Jr. 
James Everette Crow 
Thompson Cummings 
Arthur Burnol Custis, Jr. 
Howard Hamilton Danford 
Louis McAlester Davis 
James Oliver Day 

Robert Fdward Day 

Joseph Alfonso DeAngelis 
Richard Frederick DeBoalt 
Herbert Deiss 

Daniel William Derbes 
Arthur Pomeroy Deverill, Jr. 
Joseph Herbert Devins, Jr. 
Arthur Bruce DeWald_ 
George Robert Dietz 

James Joseph Dietz 

Albert John Dombrowsky, Jr. 
Richard Franklin Doody 
Thomas Wilford Dowler 
John Glenn Driskill 
Michael George Duerr 
William Herbert Duncan 
Thomas Selby Dunmire 
Robert Henry Dunn 

Carl Frederick Dupke, Jr. 
Robert Everett Durie 
Harry Victor Dutchyshyn 
David Alfred Eachus 
Marsden Perry Earle, Jr. 
Clyde Talley Earnest, Jr. 
Edward Norris Eckert 
Charles Allen Edwards, Jr. 
Warren Howard Eisenhart 
Wayne Houston Elliott 
Thomas Nelson Ellis 
Arthur Crayton Elmore 
Arthur LeRoy Erickson 
John Raymond Espey 
Thomas Frank Fiala 
William Gerard Finn 
Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick 
Eugene Patrick Flanagan 
John Vincent Foley 

John Baltzly Garver, Jr. 
Ralph Tibbs Garver 
William Harold Geatches 
James Martin Gerhardt 
Gerald Goodwin Gibbs, Jr. 
John Vandever Gibney 
Edgar Allan Gilbert III 
Clarence Dunbar Gilkey 
Ralph William Girdner 
William Patrick Gleason 
Kenneth Newlon Good 
Alvin Russel Gorby 
Benjamin McLaurine Grafton, Jr. 
Donald Joe Gray 

Paul Allen Gray 

George Arthur Grayeb, Jr. 
Theodore Osmer Gregory 
Alfred Charles Griffin 
Leland Frederick Grossman 
Carl Boyd Guess, Jr. 
Gordon Martin Hahn 

Peter Conover Hains 

Philip Wellford Hamilton, Jr, 
Joseph Anthony Hannan 
David Grayson Hansard 
Robert Joseph Harasymowicz 
William Jesse Harrison 
Williams Ludwell Harrison, Jr. 
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Richard Briggs Haskell 
Wallace Howard Hastings, Jr. 
Robert Fverett Hatton 
Warren Joseph Hayford IV 
Donald Edwin Hegberg 
Lewis Joshua Henderson 
Joe Don Hendrickson 

John Richard Hermann, Jr, 
John Adams Hettinger, Jr. 
John George Hill 

Thomas Robert Hill 

Howell Linson Hodgskin, Jr. 
Charles Arthur Hoenstine, Jr. 
Daniel Howe Hoge, Jr. 
William Bamford Holden 
Herbert Charles Hollander 
Owen Cobb Holleran, Jr. 
Robert Sylvester Holmes 
Winfield Andrew Holt 
Edwin Patrick Horan, Jr. 
William Lawton Horn 

Max L. Howard 

Samuel John Hubbard 
Robert Neal Hulley 
Graham Lacy Humble 
Richard George Inman 
Orville Friend Ireland, Jr. 
Arthur Gerard Jackson 
Carroll Valentine Jackson 
Joseph Newton Jaggers, Jr. 
Edward Joseph Jelen II 
Howard Charles Jelinek 
Raymond Carl Jess 

Wesley Gale Jones 

Joseph Leonard Jordan 
Michael Pettiss Juvenal 
John Bernard Keeley 


John Francis Carley Kenney, Jr. 


Birtrun Singleton Kidwell, Jr. 
Homer Watson Kiefer, Jr. 
Thomas Aquinas Kiernan 
Robert Gene Kimmel 

Ivan Ward King 

Peter Cotterill King 

Jack Carl Kleberg . 
Daniel Burnett Knight, Jr. 
O’Ferrall Knight, Jr. 

Kent Goodwin Knutson 
Karl George Koenig, Jr. 
Robert Louis Korchek 
Stanley J. Kuick 

Richard Francis Lamb 
Harold Raymond Lamp 
Edward Eugene Lane 
Richard Neil Lang 

Richard Xavier Larkin 
Raymond Ellwood Lash 
Donald Rex Lasher 

Alfred Francis Lawrence, Jr. 
Robert Wesley Leach 
James Bracken Lee 

William Thomas Leggett, Jr. 
James Francis Lehan, Jr. 
Albert Carter Lehman 

Leo Hugh Lennon 

John Joseph Lentz 

Neal Anthony Lespasio 
John Hiram Lewis III 


Leon Eugene Lichtenwalter, Jr. 


Kennis Earl Lockard, Jr. 
Albert Ingwer Lorenzen, Jr. 
Henry Ingold Lowder 

Jay Earl Luther 

James McGehee Lynch 
David Kenneth Lyon 
George Lindsay MacGarrigle, Jr. 
Paul Bernard Malone III 
James Watt Maloney 

David Henry Martin, Jr. 
John Craig Mauer 

James Laurence McAndie 
Edgar Byrd McClung 
Robert McCrindle 

James Edward McDonnell 
Robert Samuel McGarry 
Robert Silber McGowan 
Clarence Edward McKnight, Jr. 
Daniel Peter McMahon 
Ivan R. Mechtly, Jr. 
Charles Evans Meikle 


Henry Richard Meyer 
James Arthur Michel 
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Larry Scott Mickel 
George William Miller 
Richard Joseph Miller 
John Michael Misch 
Corwin Anderson Mitchell 
William Lemuel Mitchell, Jr. 
Richard Davis Moore 
William Charles Moore 
Otis Augustus Moran, Jr. 
Robert Lincoln Morgan 
Louis Francis Morin 
Henry Goldsborough Mosely 
James Walter Mueller 
Denis Francis Mullane 
William Albert Myers 
Thomas Walker Nelson 
Stephen Edward Nichols 
Donald Arthur Nixon 
Ronald Marvin Obach 
Warren Stark O'Sullivan 
Thomas Daniel Pace 
Donald Vance Pafford 
Glenn Hunter Palmer, Jr. 
Joseph Richard Paluh 
Walter Gray Parks 
Stewart Paterson, Jr. 
John DeWitt Pelton 
Freeman Luke Pendleton 
Harvey Herbert Perritt, Jr. 
Harold Kingston Peters 
James Mitchell Peterson 
James Stratton Pettit II 
Robert Peter Pfeil 

Martin Darrow Phillips 
Phillip Bruce Pickering 
Dayton Stanley Pickett 
Jack Richard Pilk 

David Frederick Piske 
Lawrence Haynes Putnam 
John Thomas Quinn 
William Russell Raiford 
Charles Norman Rainey 
Louis Joseph Rajchel, Jr. 
Richard Byrd Ray 

James Benny Reaves 
Franklin Lawrence Reeder 
Thomas Arthur Rehm 
William Francis Reilly 
Edmund Joseph R2inhalter 
George Robert Relyea 


Loyd Perkins Rhiddlehoover, Jr. 


Everett Dalton Richaids 
Robert Shean Riley 

James Henry Rink 

William Howard Ritter 
Frank Eugene Robinson 
James Abel Rodrigues 
Richard Joseph Rogers 
Harry McKenzie Rope., Jr. 
Donald Hilton Ross 
Wilbur Allen Ross 
Clarence Gerald Ruff 
Lawrence Russell III 
Robert Lewis Russell 
Richard James Russomano 
John William Sadler 
Joseph Francis Santilli, Jr. 
Herbert Yale Schandler 
William Samuel Schroeder 
Gilbert Theodore Scott 
Robert Louis Sears 
William Joseph Seaver, Jr. 
Timothy Metz Seebach 
Charles Elmer Sell, Jr. 
Clyde Andrew Selleck, Jr. 
Donald Eugene Sells 
Richard Thomas Shea, Jr. 
Scott Hugh Shipe, Jr. 
John Willard Shy 

Douglas Alan Slingerland 
Leonard Andrew Sluga 
Frank Barry Smith 

John Dexter Smith 
William Paul Snyder 
Warren A. Spaulding 
Ashley Cobb Speir, Jr. 
James Monroe Spell, Jr. 
William Hartwell Spencer, Jr, 


Richard Elmer Stanier 
Arthur Rowland stebbins 
Charles Sanford Steer, Jr. 


Frederick Atherton Stevens, Jr. 

Eugene James Stokes, Jr. 

Albert Newton Stubblebine III 

John Joseph Sullivan 

Milton Dorhan Sulliv:n 

Thoralf Mauritz Sundt, Jr. 

Kermit Dale Swanson 

Donald Richard Swygert 

Cecil Ray Sykes 

Norbert Joseph Szymczyk 

Arthur Eugene Taylor, Jr. 

Raymond Joseph Tensfeldt 

Alfred Lawrence Thieme 

Reynold Thomas, J. 

Edmund Albin Thompson 

Edmund Randall Thompson 

Robert Simpson Tickle 

John Harding Tipton, Jr. 

Adalbert Edward Toepel, Jr. 

Louis Vincent Tomasetti 

James Lyons Tow 

George Marion Tronsrue, Jr. 

Robert Harold Truax 

James Justice Turner 

Robert Clayton Turner 

Walter Francis Ulmer, Jr. 

George Robert Underhill 

Edwin Joseph Upton 

Harry Leslie Van Trees, Jr. 

Herbert Davis Vogel, Jr. 

Harry Dwight Wagner 

William Alexander Walker, Jr. 

Raymond Emmett Wallace 

Charles Ross Wallis 

James Harold Wallwork, Jr. 

James Northcutt Walter 

Joseph Edward Wasiak 

Charles Edward Watkins 

Mahlon Garland Weed 

Donald Gregory Weinert 

Deane Elliott Welch 

Robert Nicholson Wells, Jr. 

James William Wensyel 

Robert Lewis Wetzel 

Richard John Weyhrich 

Robert Joseph Wheeler 

Deryle Taylor Whipple 

Wayne Neville White 

Richard Isaiah Wiles 

Lewis Allen Williams 

Drake Wilson 

Harry Stephen Wilson, Jr. 

John Royal Witherell 

Peter Craig Withers 

Karl Augustus Woltersdorf, Jr. 

Robert Earl Wright 

Edward Emil Wuthrich 

Charles Van der Veer Yarbrough 

Charles William Yocum 

Melvin Asher Young 

Steven Zellem 

The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States in the 
grade of second lieutenant, effective June 3, 
1952, upon their graduation, under the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), 
subject to physical qualification: 

Robert Preston Hand 

Graham Hildebrand 

Kenneth John Keating 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, Aprit 17, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 14, 
1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 


prayer: 


Our Father God, amid all the turmoil 
of life’s busy ways we thank Thee for 
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moments of quietness and of insight. We 
would be still and know that Thou art 
God, and in that steadying consciousness 
may our inner eyes behold new vistas and 
new perspectives. 

We praise Thee, O God, for all who 
create beauty in the world. We acknowl- 
edge our debt of gratitude to musicians, 
whose harmonies refresh the heart, to 
artists and sculptors who give enduring 
expression to fair visions of loveliness; 
we pay our tribute to those who create 
better social attitudes and whose pas- 
sion is to lift the levels of human living 
above woe and misery. May we be num- 
bered among those who help bridge the 
gaps made by prejudice and suspicion, 
who heal the wounds of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man, who, by the contagion of our 
own spirits, draw men together in the 
fair realm of good will and mutual help- 
fulness. Open our ears and eyes that we 
may hear voices in bushes that burn 
with Thee, find sermons in stones and 
good in everything. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
Gay, April 16, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 


secretaries, and he announced that on 
today, April 17, 1952, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 2447) 
to amend the Federal Credit Union Act. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. IvEs was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
tomorrow and next Monday. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. O’Conor, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Morse, and by unan- 
imous consent, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare was authorized to hold hearings 
this afternoon on FEPC, beginning at 2 
o’clock, 


TOM CONNALLY, SENATOR FROM 
TEXAS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret that I was not on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday when the fine and rich- 
ly deserved tributes were being paid by 
other Senators to our very dear personal 
friend, Senator Tom CoNNALLY. I would 
have wanted to be among the first to 
pay a tribute to him. 

For 35 years Senator CONNALLY has 
rendered distinguished and outstanding 
service in the House and in the Senate. 
His record speaks for itself. To all 
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Americans he has long been one of the 
most colorful and articulate personali- 
ties on the Washington scene. He is a 
rugged individualist. He always has 
been willing to fight for what he thought 
was right, regardless of consequences. 
He certainly wili be missed on the floor 
of the Senate. He has been an able 
leader at the helm of one of the most 
powerful and important committees in 
Government, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

To me, he has been a teacher. When 
I was a freshman Senator, I turned to 
Senator CONNALLY for advice, which was 
always willingly given. 

In paying tribute to the very distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas, I 
feel that I speak not only for myself, 
but also for the Southwest, particularly 
for my own State of Arizona. Senator 
CONNALLY and I were associated in a very 
difficult fight on the issue of the Mexican 
Water Treaty, in connection with which 
he performed outstanding service for his 
State. 

He has made a great record in the 
development of irrigation and reclama- 
tion for the West, and his own State of 
Texas certainly has prospered by his 
efforts. His record on other subjects of 
interest to his State is equally as good. 

Senator CONNALLY, during his 12 years 
jin the House and his 24 years in the 
Senate, has become an institution on 
Capitol Hill. 

At the very beginning of the First 
World War, as a Member of Congress, he 
voted to declare war on Germany, and 
later left Congress to fight in the war he 
had helped to declare. He was that kind 
of man throughout his public life—a 
man of convictions, and always willing to 
fight for his convictions. Through other 
wars, hot and cold, he has been a bold 
and resourceful leader of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

These have been trying times for 
America all over the world. History will 
reward Senator Connatty for his leader- 
ship in the broad and difficult respon- 
Sibilities of the post he held as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, I have observed Senator 
CONNALLY’s work in the field of foreign 
relations. His record is long and dis- 
tinguished. He has represented the 
United States in many capacities. He 
served as delegate to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Geneva, 1924; London, 
1930; Constantinople, 1934; Rome, 1948; 
and Empire Parliamentary Association, 
Ottawa, Canada, 1943; special congres- 
sional adviser to the United States dele- 
gation to the Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace, Mexico 
City, 1945; vice chairman of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on International Organiza- 
tion, San Francisco, 1945; Representa- 
tive of the United States to the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at London, 1946; adviser 
to the Secretary of State at the meetings 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers at 
Paris and New York and at the Paris 
Peace Conference, 1946; Representative 
of the United States to the second ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at New York, 1946; 
served as a delegate to the Inter-Amer- 
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ican Conference for the Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and Security at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, 1947. 

He helped inaugurate the bipartisan 
foreign policy, which in my opinion has 
been of as much benefit to our Govern- 
ment in recent years as any other single 
factor. He has played an important 
part in helping formulate our good 
neighbor policies. 

I have observed the Senator from 
Texas when he returned from foreign 
conferences unselfishly yield to others 
to make the first report, though he was 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in order to demonstrate that a 
bipartisan policy was being carried out. 

It was with deep regret that I read in 
the newspapers, while I was in Arizona 
that Senator CONNALLY had decided not 
to seek reelection this year. The splen- 
did record he has made in the Senate, 
speaks for itself. It is a record of which 
not only the citizens of the State of 
Texas, but also the people of the entire 
Nation, may well be proud. 

Future Congresses will never be the 
same without him—as someone said “a 
certain spark will be gone—a special 
dash of color will be lacking.” In his 
earned leisure he can look back and be 
proud of his record for America and for 
his fellow mian. Few have ever with- 
drawn and left behind more admirers, 
more well wishers. I am proud today, 
Mr. President, to enroll myself in that 
legion. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was on 
Tuesday last, when I was in the Middle 
West, that I read in the press that my 
dear friend, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas, had decided not to 
engage in another contest for his seat 
in this body. I feel that when he leaves 
the Senate something substantial, some- 
thing clean, something constructive, will 
go out from among us. 

For many years it has been my pleas- 
ure to be associated with Senator Con- 
NALLY on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. No one can work with Tom 
CONNALLY without feeling, first, that he 
is a patriot—a real American. One may 
differ with him, but one senses, first and 
last, that he is a lover of the Republic, 
and believes in the principles which 
have made the Republic great and 
strong. 

No one can serve with him very long 
without learning to love him. He has 
faults, but they are human. I do not 
think there is a hateful streak in his 
system. I learned to have a deep affec- 
tion for him. I first served with him 
when he was chairman of the commit- 
tee, and afterward, when Senator Van- 
denberg was chairman. Now Tom Con- 
NALLY is again chairman. During my 
service with him I have profited by sit- 
ting literally at his feet throughout those 
years. While I am now ranking minor- 
ity member, I still look to him for coun- 
sel and advice. 

I have always wondered at his versa- 
tility at repartee. Sometimes his com- 
ments are a little strenuous, but they 
never have in them a barb which is 
meant to sting. When it was called to 
his attention that he had said things 
which might be misunderstood, he was 
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always the kind southern gentleman. 
He would say, “I am sorry; I did not 
mean it that way.” 

Yes, Tom CONNALLY will be missed. 


This morning I read briefly the fine en- © 


comiums which were paid him yesterday 
by his colleagues. They are all true. 
They give the picture of men’s reactions 
to a life which has been well spent. He 
has lived half his life in the service of 
his country. He may have grown old 
in body, but in spirit he is still young. 
Like so many of the southern gentlemen 
who serve in this body, he has a fine 
sense of humor. He is quick on the re- 
tort; but over and above it all, he is a 
gentleman. 

Everything that has been said about 
his being a statesman is correct. I be- 
lieve that when the history of the coun- 
try is written, showing the part which 
he played in formulating our present 
foreign policy and in seeing that the 
various organs which supplement that 
foreign policy came into being, he will 
stand among the great. 

To all who know him and his State, 
it is clear that Texas and Tom CONNALLY 
have become synonymous. But not only 
has he faithfully represented that great 
Free State since he became a Member 
of the House of Representatives in 1917, 
but he has represented the larger in- 
terests of the United States as a whole. 

As I have said, I have had the pleasure 
of working particularly closely with him 
for approximately one-half dozen years 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
I know of his conscientiousness, his in- 
dustry, his common sense, his humor, 
and his good judgment. He has been a 
beacon for American foreign policy dur- 
ing the many years of his service on that 
committee. 

He has been a statesman. He has 
been a brilliant parliamentarian. 

He has_ not hesitated to meet issues 
‘head on; and any man who has opposed 
him in Senate or committee debate knew 
that he faced in Tom ConNALLY a worthy 
opponent indeed—a man who would 
fight, and fight hard, but fight cleanly, 
for objectives which he held dear. 

America has embarked on a great 
many new adventures in international 
relations during the years that Tom Con- 
NALLY has been chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. During the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, when 
the late Senator Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan became chairman, there was an un- 
broken continuity of cooperation be- 
tween both parties. 

Yesterday, when the well-deserved 
tributes were paid, they were made by 
the representatives of his own party, the 
Democratic majority. But I know that 
we on this side of the aisle share their 
esteem for Tom CONNALLY. I want the 
people of Texas to know that we feel 
that they may indeed say, as we know 
they will: “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

But no man who has served his State 
and Nation so long and so well can en- 
tirely close the book on so active a ca- 
reer. Great, new service still looms 
ahead for Tom CoNNALLy, and we know 
that he will open up new vistas. Why? 
Because with his energy, courage, and 
ability, he believes that life is action, and 
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that the best action is service. He well 
merits a bit of relaxation after the long 
years of stress and strain, but we shall 
look to him for continued guidance and 
direction. 

I join with his countless friends in the 
Senate and in the city of Washington 
and the multitudes from Texas and else- 
where who say, “Well done, Tom. You 
have done a grand job. We Know that 
you will keep buy doing a good work, 
We know that your active brain will con- 
tinue to function in doing the things 
which are necessary. We want you to 
enjoy the remainder of life in an at- 
mosphere where, perhaps, a little less 
strenuous action will be required and a 
little more ease assured.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I en- 
tered the Chamber just in time to hear 
the kindly encomiums uttered so elo- 
quently by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] rela- 
tive to our good friend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], who has announced that he is 
retiring and will not seek reelection to 
the Senate. 

Yesterday I was flying up from Miami, 
and arrived here too late to participate 
in the remarks made early in the day 
about our distinguished friend. Later 
in the afternoon, when the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut was speaking in 
that connection, I was in the chair, so 
that I could not then make the brief 
remarks which I wanted to add to that 
discussion. 

The night before I had been in a meet- 
ing of young people in the city of Miami, 
Fla., a rather large meeting of the junior 
chamber of commerce. I am sure that 
Senators would like to know, and that 
the Senator from Texas would appreci- 
ate the fact that those young people 
in Florida were exceedingly solicitous 
over the news of the approaching retire- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, and 
were exceedingly appreciative in all they 
had to say concerning their high esti- 
mate of his very fine work, both in the 
Senate and in various international con- 
ferences in which he has participated on 
behalf of our Nation as a whole. 

I believe that I am disclosing a little- 
known chapter in the life of the distin- 
guished Texan when I say that the peo- 
ple of Miami have a peculiar affection 
for him because of the fact that he sol- 
diered there as a young man in the blue 
uniform of the United States Army dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. They 
have never forgotten that. The young 
people whom I mentioned a while ago, 
who participated in the meeting of the 
junior chamber of commerce, found 
many ways to indicate their apprecia- 
tion of the Senator, his sterling patriot- 
ism, and his fine service to our Nation. 
I thought that both he and the Senate 
would be glad to know that in the State 
of Florida, where he is still remembered 
as a gallant young American soldier, the 
people are indeed deeply regretful about 
his decision to leave the Senate. 

Speaking for myself, let me say that 
no one has ever received kinder treat- 
ment from another than I have received 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Texas ever since I have been privileged 
to be a Member of this body. Sometimes 
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his remarks are salty. Sometimes he 
throws a few barbs. The Senator from 
Florida has received them from time to 
time, but they never pierced deep, and 
they were always followed by ample 
treatment with the soothing balm of 
Gilead, which the distinguished Senator 
also knows how to skillfully apply. 

Every memory which I have of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas and his 
work in the Senate is a pleasant one. 
I shall always treasure those memories. 
I join other Senators in wishing for him 
a long and happy life after his retire- 
ment from this particular field of activ- 
ity. We know that his will always be 
a patriotic life, in which he will find re- 
newed occasion to register his abiding 
faith in the Nation which he has served 
so well—his belief that it will continue 
to exist as the greatest democratic power 
on earth, and will continue to live up 
to its high responsibilities, which he and 
the late Senator Vandenberg have 
shaped and voiced to a greater extent 
than have any other Members of the 
Senate. We wish him well. Our affec- 
tionate regards will always go with him. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I desire to 
add a word to the tributes which have 
been paid to our esteemed friend, the 
chairman of the committee. 

During 6 of the 8 years I have had 
the privilege of being a Member of the 
Senate I have served on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. During that time 
the late Senator Vandenberg served as 
chairman for 2 years, and during the 
remaining years the Senator from Texas 
was chairman. 

I am one of those who have thor- 
oughly enjoyed the evidences of his wit, 
and even the barbs which sometimes 
came hurtling at some of us. They were 
all a part of the pleasantries of com- 
mittee meetings and a part of the pleas- 
antries of our exchanges on the floor. 
I have always felt that the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas was not only a most 
able chairman who measured up fully 
to the responsibilities of the committee 
in meeting the succession of interna- 
tional programs with which it was con- 
fronted from time to time, but also 
he manifested qualities of mind and 
heart which made us proud to call him 
friend. While the distinguished chair- 
man sometimes seemed to be necessarily 
a disciplinarian with his committee, I 
always found in him particularly the 
sentiments of affection and friendship 
which have meant so much to me in asso- 
ciation with my colleagues in the Senate. 

So I want to say, Senator CoNNALLY, 
that my affection and my very best 
wishes go with you wherever you may be. 
I know that you will continue to render 
great service to your country. You will 
always be a great American citizen and 
patriot. I thank you for the association 
I have been privileged to enjoy with you 
during the years I have been a Member 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
asks the indulgence of the Senate for a 
moment. Senators know how reluctant 
the Chair is to speak from the rostrum. 
However, if he does not speak from the 
rostrum, he cannot speak at all 
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I do not want the opportunity to pass 
without joining other Senators as a 
friend in expressing a word of appre- 
ciation and regret on the retirement of 
the senior Senator from Texas. 

I preceded the senior Senator from 
Texas in the House of Representatives 
by 4 years. I preceded him in this body 
by 2 years. During all the years we 
served in the House together and served 
in the Senate together, not only have he 
and I enjoyed the closest and warmest 
and most affectionate friendship, but 
during all those years our families have 
also been very close, warm, and affec- 
tionate friends. 

I appreciate the opportunity of say- 
ing just a word in voicing my deep re- 
gret at his voluntary departure from this 
body, and to express my gratitude and 
pride at the opportunity that has been 
mine to serve with the senior Senator 
from Texas during a whole generation, 
during two World Wars, in the interim 
between the wars, and in the aftermath 
of the Second World War, in which he 
played so prominent a part. 

As Shakespeare has said: 

Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base de- 
grees 

By which he did ascend. 


The Senator from Texas has reached 
in his long career the pinnacle of fame 
and service. Yet he has never lost the 
common touch. He has never scorned 
any low degree by which he did ascend. 


He enjoys the confidence and affection 
of his friends in the Senate to a remark- 
able degree, and he enjoys the respect 


of the whole country. I am sure that 
he enjoys the respect and affection of 
the people of the State of Texas. 

I join with others in wishing him many 
and useful years in the future, and I 
hope that he may now and then come 
to see us in this Chamber or anywhere 
else he may find us, We all wish for 
him a long continuation of the happy, 
wholesome, and useful life he has lived 
up to this time and which we know he 
cannot fail to live as long as he breathes 
the breath of life. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the words 
of the Vice President and the other 
Members of the Senate with respect to 
the senior Senator from Texas. 

While I have not been aquainted with 
the Senator from Texas as long as the 
Vice President, I have been a Member, 
for 4 years, of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. As to personal association, I 
can only reiterate what has already been 
said. The senior Senator from Texas is 
a very charming, interesting, and color- 
ful character. 

I wish to refer to one thing which I 
do not think has been emphasized. Be- 
cause of the highly controversial nature 
of the issues he has dealt with in recent 
months he has been at times criticized. 
Yet I believe that history will clearly 
prove that on the major and important 
issues which the Senator from Texas has 
supported and guided through the Sen- 
ate, he was correct, and that his judg- 
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ment, certainly his instinct, for the right 
course for the Nation to follow during 
this highly difficult time will be proved 
to have been sound and for the best in- 
terests of the Republic. 

I certainly wish to join in the expres- 
sion of regret at the retirement of the 
senior Senator from Texas. I know that 
he has the good wil! of all the Members 
of this body. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to express my great appre- 
ciation of the association with the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] 
I have had the good fortune to enjoy 
since I have been a Member of this body. 
I was chairman of a committee of the 
Senate in recognition of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the signing of the peace 
treaty with Spain which liberated Cuba. 
The distinguished Senator from Texas 
was a member of that committee. We 
have been very close because both of us 
served in the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. President, I regret very much that 
the senior Senator from Texas has de- 
cided that he will not be a candidate for 
reelection. We shall miss him greatly. 
He is a great American and a real pa- 
triot. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
been a Member of the Senate since 1935. 
I have known of the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] for many, many 
years. I have always respected him. 
When he determined in his own con- 
science and mind not to continue in this 
body, my respect for him increased— 
not because I wanted him to leave the 
Senate, but because I knew that Tom 
CoNnNALLY of Texas was deciding for 
himself what he believed to be best. 

He is my neighbor; he comes from an 
adjoining State. Once in a while, de- 
spite the fact that we have common in- 
terests, we disagree regarding matters 
which affect what we believe to be the 
interests of the individual States of 
Texas and New Mexico. 

I, for one, without in any way trying 
to interfere with what are the wishes of 
the citizens of Texas, regret the deci- 
sion of the Senator from Texas to leave 
the Senate. 

I know we shall miss him. We shall 
miss his sound advice and even his man- 
nerisms. He will be greatly missed by 
all of us. 

I wish the senior Senator from Texas 
and his family nothing but the best in 
the future. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the Sena- 
tors and the Vice President who have 
spoken about the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

When I first learned, early in the 
morning, when the newspaper was de- 
livered to my house, of the intention of 
the senior Senator from Texas not to be 
a candidate for reelection to member- 
ship in the Senate, I telephoned him, 
and later I wrote him a letter to express 
to him my deep regret at his decision. 

I had the pleasure of knowing the 
senior Senator from Texas long before 
I came to the Senate. Later, when I 
became a Member of the Senate, nearly 
12 years ago, I had the pleasure of at- 
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tending the breakfasts which he used 
to give in those days for some of the 
younger and newer Senators. Not only 
was it a pleasure to be with him, but his 
long experience, knowledge, and wisdom 
on legislative and other matters that 
came before this body were a source of 
inspiration and enlightenment and have 
served me well during my service in the 
Senate. 

Although, of course, I cannot speak 
so fluently as did the distinguished Vice 
President, I wish to concur in what has 
been said regarding the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas. I would 
have expressed my sentiments earlier, 
only I, too, was absent yesterday, being 
in attendance upon the State convention 
in South Carolina. 

I also heartily endorse the remarks of 
the Senator from Arizona about the 
senior Senator from Texas. When the 
Senator from Arizona and I rode to the 
Senate on the subway this morning, we 
recalled the breakfasts we used to have 
with the senior Senator from Texas and 
agreed on how much joy and enlighten- 
ment they gave us. 

The Senator from Texas and I have 
many mutual friends in the cotton busi- 
ness and in the cotton ginning and other 
cotton activities in Texas. We have 
many things in common and we worked 
on many things that have brought great 
benefit to our States and our Nation. I 
regret exceedingly therefore that he will 
not be a candidate for reelection to the 
Senate as I shall miss him as a trusted 
friend, a brilliant adviser, and a valiant 
cohort in our fight to make this Nation 
and the world a better and happier place 
in which to live. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senators will be permitted to 
make insertions in the REcorp and trans- 
act other routine business, without 
speeches and without debate. 


SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES— 
LETTER FROM DEAN V. THOMPSON 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Dean V. Thompson, of Boise, 
Idaho. He writes to me, as one of his 
representatives in Congress, about the 
situation of himself and hissons. Three 
of his sons are serving in the armed 
services at the present time, and Mr. 
Thompson lost one son in World War 
II. My friend asks that I bring this let- 
ter to the attention of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the House 
Armed Services Committee. It seems to 
me that the best way to have that done 
is to have the letter printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and also to have 
it referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter of March 
29, 1952, addressed to me by Dean V. 
Thompson, of Boise, Idaho, be referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services and 
be printed in the body of the REcorp. 
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There being ro ~bdjection, the letter 
was referred to th: vi ‘tt son Armed 
e printed in 


Services, and on. to 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Boise, IpAHO, March 29, 1952. 
Mr. HERMAN WELKER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am again writing you 
regarding my boys who are in the service, one 
in Alaska and one in Japan, another one in 
the Air Force in California. Myself a vet- 
eran of the First World War. And as I 
stated to you in my previous letter I lost my 
oldest boy in the Second Vorld War out in 
the Pacific. I told you how they lied to my 
boys to get them to enlist. Promised them 
they could finish their high school while in 
the services. These promises were never 
kept. My boy in Alaska has been worked like 
a bound slave ever since he enlisted and 
never has been given any schooling. My boy 
in Japan just turned 18 and lett hig’. school 
to enlist was promised that they would see 
that he got to finish his schooling while in 
the service. He has never received a day’s 
schooling. This boy was home on furlough, 
And reported back to Camp Stoneman on the 
1lth of this month. 

I wrote the commandant, a Col. T. G. 
Jenkins. Sending my letter airmail special- 
delivery so he would be sure and get it asking 
him that if it was possible to secure a place- 
ment for my boy somewhere here in the 
States or Alaska I would appreciate anything 
he could do. My letter was complctely 
ignored. Until my boy had been gone a full 
week. Then this so-called officer wrote stat- 
ing that he never received the letter. I know 
he did for it was marked addressee only, 
personal, and had my returns on the en- 
velope. And I personally mailed the letter. 
Personally, I think that Colonel Jenkins is 
just a plain prevaricator. 

I understood that when Mr. Cart VINson 
was out for the 18-year-old school boys that 
they were not to be sent out of the conti- 
nental United States. This in itself is dou- 
ble-crossing the people of the country. 

I want you to pass this letter on to Mr. 
Vinson. And also see if you can possibly 
get my boys and other 18-year-olds brought 
back to this country and trained long enough 
that they will know what it is to be a soldier. 
I, myself, got only 1 month’s training before 
I was sent across to France. And up on the 
lines. I don't want this to happen to my 
boys. 

Also if you can find the time to confer with 
Mr. VINSON personally and see just what can 
be done about this matter. In the first place 
we have no business in Korea at all. If we 
are at war let Congress declare war and then 
have the country come out for an all-out war 
using everything we have to win it and get 
it over with. Not let it drag along like it 
has for the past year killing our young man- 
hood off a few thousands at a time if they 
must be killed at all let it be for a just cause 
and with the knowledge that we are all-out 
for war and putting everything we have be- 
hind our young men who are doing the dirty 
work. 

If Congress had had any backbone at all 
they would have done something about the 
slaughter of our boys a long time ago. Either 
bring them home or send such numbers over 
there that we can get the job done in a hurry. 
Use the atomic bomb all along the line and 
over in Manchuria on the enemy’s bases. 

But get it done now, not next year. I may 
be wrong in my beliefs on this matter but 
remember that I, too, have faced the enemies 
of our country. 

Anything you might be able to do for me 
will be greatly appreciated and wishing you 
happiness and success, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN V. THOMPSON, 
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CONTROL OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE—RESOLUTIONS AND 
LETTER FROM WISCONSIN OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously commented in the Senate on 
the importance of accelerating research 
into the dread hoof-and-mouth disease 
which, if it once got a foothold in the 
United States, could cause havoc beyond 
almost any man’s comprehension. 

At this time, as a further indication 
of grass-roots sentiments on this issue I 
send to the desk several resolutions 
which I have received from farm organ- 
izations in my State of Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions and letter be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and letter were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as‘follows: 


RACINE COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Union Grove, Wis., April 5, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
"Se Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The board of directors of 
the Racine County Farm Bureau has in- 
structed me to write you in their behalf, as 
pertaining to a resolution which they had 
proposed and accepted. 

This resolution pertains to hoof-and- 
mouth disease, and reads thus: “We, the 
members of the board of directors of the 
Racine County Farm Bureau, are in favor 
of the Federal Government making an ap- 
propriation to finance research and develop 
facilities to control and eradicate hoof-and- 
mouth disease.” 

The farmers of our county are rather con- 
cerned over the recent outbreaks of this dread 
disease in Canada, and our organization like- 
wise which represents a cross-section of agri- 
culture, but predominantly livestock farmers, 
is interested in a program which would not 
only benefit agriculture but safeguard the 
meat supply of the Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN GruBm™M, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION ON HOOF-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Whereas hoof-and-mouth disease now has 
spread over 75 percent of the earth, and in- 
fection has been found in both Mexico and 
Canada; and 

Whereas we have already spent $125,000,- 
000 in Mexico, and we still have not wiped 
out the threat to our own stock; an out- 
break in this country could cripple the entire 
livestock industry; and 

Whereas a law was passed in 1948 which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
build laboratories to find methods, other 
than slaughter, to stop the disease: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Aurora-Homestead Lo- 
cal No. 283 of the Wisconsin Farmers Union, 
at a regular meeting held on April 3, 1952, go 
on record as urging Congress to appropriate 
funds to build and operate the laboratories 
as provided for in Public Law 496. 

Mrs. Ipa RINGBLOM, 
Secretary, Aurora-Homestead Local 
No. 283. . 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
LAKE TO LAKE Dalry Co-op, 
Manitowoc, Wis., April 8, 1952. 
Senator ALEx WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: At the Lake to Lake an- 

nual meeting on March 29, 1952, at Denmark, 
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Wis., the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by over 600 assembled mem- 
bers, and we have been directed to mail them 
to you: 
“RESOLUTION 3 

“Whereas the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico in the past year and the 
more recent outbreak in Canada presents a 
most serious threat not only to the dairy 
farmer but to the entire livestock industry: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we commend our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the speedy placing 
of embargoes on importations of livestock 
and meat and we recommend that these em- 
bargoes continue in force for such extended 
periods as is necessary to completely insure 
against any possibility of the disease being 
brought into this country; be it further 

“Resolved, That we recommend that the 
Congress pass such legislation as is necessary 
to set aside a research grant to study im- 
munization, control and other curative meas- 
ures.” 

Sincerely, 
TRUMAN TORGERSON, 
General Manager. 


MoaqvuaH, Wis., April 9, 1952. 
United States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY. 

DeaR SENATOR: No doubt but what you 
have heard by now, that parts of Canada 
have an outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
eases—their cattle are not very far from our 
northern border and cpening up the gates 
to ship cattle from Mexico, which has been 
bothered year after year with such outbreaks 
in livestock, giving us no protection against 
this horrible plague whatever. 

Can you not do something in lobbying 
some of that foreign-aid money and get a 
laboratory in this country to try and figure 
out some protection for our United States 
farmers? 

Once this malady gets across our border, 
our American farmers are going to find them- 
selves in a deplorable condition. Once warm 
weather sets in, 50 miles or so from our North 
Dakota is not far to get us. Please do some- 
thing before it’s too late. 

Thanking you very kindly in advance. 

Yours very truly, 
AvuGUST JOHANIK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bayfield Coune- 
ty Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 


P.S.—Just think how disastrous this would 
be if some of the deer got a touch of it. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1258. A bill to authorize and direct the 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Mississippi to Louie H. Emfinger; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1461); 

H.R. 586. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain land on the 
Chena River to the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association of Fairbanks, Alaska; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1462); and 

H. R. 4199. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of lands from the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1463). 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 1084) to amend 
section 2 of the Natural Gas Act, and I 
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submit a report (No. 1460) thereon. The 
report is based on a thorough study 
made jointly by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. BRICKER] and other members of the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 3024. A bill for the relief of Gunhard 
Oravas and Virve Oravas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 3025. A bill to authorize the modern- 
ization and enlargement of the mail equip- 
ment shops in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNsTON of 
South Carolina when he introduced the 
above bill, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. HOEY: 

§. 3026. A bill for the relief of Grace L. 

Patton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NEELY (for himself and Mr. 
Durr): 

S. 3027. A bill to regulate the election of 
delegates representing the District of Colum- 
bia to national political conventions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 3028. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to the 
heirs of Lizzie Bull Horse; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 3029. A bill for the relief of Stefan Vir- 
gilius Issarescu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8S. 3030. A bill for the relief of Spiridon 
Platis; and 

S. 3031. A bill for the relief of Mariko Ku- 
niyuki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide 
for the removal of certain discriminatory 
practices of foreign nations against Ameri- 
can-flag vessels, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


ENLARGEMENT OF MAIL EQUIP- 
MENT SHOPS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, by request, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to au- 
thorize the modernization and enlarge- 
ment of the mail-equipment shops in 
Washington, D. C., and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that a 
brief statement in connection with the 
bill, prepared by me, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 3025) to authorize the 
modernization and enlargement of the 
mail-equipment shops in Washington, 
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D. C., and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Jounston of South Carolina (by 
request), was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The statement by Mr. Jonnston of 
South Carolina is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHNSTON of SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

This legislation is requested by the Post- 
master General to meet an imperative need 
for enlarged plant facilities for an impor- 
tant manufacturing unit of one of the larg- 
est business enterprises of the world—the 
postal system. Perhaps many Senators do 
not realize that this mail-equipment shop, 
located in sight of the Capitol, is among the 
most important industries of the District of 
Columbia with a considerable payroll. 

When the present plant was built in 1918 
annual postal receipts were $389,000,000; to- 
day such receipts are in excess of $2,000,- 
000,000. 

In 1946 the pressure of the mounting mail 
equipment repair load made it necessary to 
put on a night shift and the crowded con- 
dition of this plant at this time makes it 
imperative that something be done promptly. 

The Postmaster General estimates that it 
would cost at least $6,000,000 to build a new 
plant that would be adequate. He feels that 
the present plant, with the acquisition at a 
rather nominal cost of contiguous strips of 
land, can be modernized and enlarged for 
half a million dollars and do the job as well 
as a new plant. It is also felt that improved 
working conditions and general rehabilita- 
tion will result in defraying the costs of this 
modernization in less than 4 years of Opera- 
tion of the renovated plant. 

Because of the present conditions in the 
mail-equipment shops it is desirable to com- 
mence the work necessary to the remodeling, 
modernization, and enlargment of the shops 
as soon as possible. This legislation, if en- 
acted, will provide the necessary authority 
for this project. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1952—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 6947) making supplemental 
appropriations for. the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


STUDY OF FEDERAL SEIZURE OF 
STEEL MILLS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF SENATE RESOLUTION 
306 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
be added as a cosponsor on the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 306) providing for a study 
of the legal authority of the President 
to seize and operate certain steel plants 
and facilities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
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nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

Remarks by him introducing Senator 
Nixon at the forty-third annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, 
held in Philadelphia on February 26, 1952, 
and address delivered by Senator NIxon on 
that occasion. 

Editorial entitled “Senator for Ameri- 
cans,” published in the Pittsburgh Press on 
April 15, 1952. 

Article entitled “The Cameron Dynasty,” 
published in the Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item 
on April 8, 1952. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Two articles dealing with global uniform 
television, published in the April 15, 1952, 
issue of Television Opportunities. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement on a recent trip made by him 
to the northern New York-Ontario area with 
respect to the proposed Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Address on United States foreign policy, 
delivered by the Honorable Hugh G. Grant, 
former United States Minister to Albania and 
Thailand, at the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Cemetery Association, 
at Augusta, Ga. 

Article entitled “All Business Needs Small 
Business,” by Telford Taylor, Administrator 
of the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
published in the March 1952 issue of the 
magazine Purchasing. 

Article entitled “SDPA and Its Loan Pro- 
gram for Small Business,” written by Joseph 
R. Slevin, and published in the March 15, 
1952, issue of the magazine, Finance. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Address entitled “Edison, Servant of Man- 
kind,” delivered by George E. Stringfellow 
at the February 11, 1952, meeting of the 
Ohio Society of New York. 

Report of the Federal budget subcommit- 
tee of the national affairs committee, Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, Ohio. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Article entitled “Southern Progress in 
Negro Education,” written by Benjamin Fine, 
originally published in the New York Times 
and reprinted in the Arkansas Gazette of 
April 13, 1952. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial dealing with the results of the 
New Jersey primary, published in the New 
York Times of April 17, 1952. 

Editorial discussing the threats to the 
rights of labor and management, resulting 
from Government seizure of the steel plants, 
published in the New York Times of April 
17, 1952. 


ADDRESS BY GOV. JAMES F. BYRNES 
AT SOUTH CAROLINA DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I attended the South Carolina 
Democratic Convention at which the 
keynote address was delivered by the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes. The State’s 
delegates to the national convention were 
duly elected and pledged to the nomina- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], 
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As one of the elected delegates and 
also as national committeeman, it will 
be my pleasure to continue my active 
support for the nomination of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Because of my 
close association over a long period of 
years with him, I am confident of his 
qualifications to serve during these pre- 
carious times as the Chief Executive of 
this Nation. 

I have known him as a lawyer, a gov- 
ernor, a legislator—both State and Na- 
tional—and as a statesman. I know of 
the monumental services he has ren- 
dered to farmers and laborers. His 
honest record of service to all men and 
all groups speaks for itself. 

Because of the importance of the re- 
marks made yesterday by Governor 
Byrnes and because they represent so 
well the feelings and the thinking of so 
many people in this land, I ask to have 
the Governor’s speech inserted in the 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I am 
not sure I shall object, I respectfully 
say that I hope that a speech of this 
character will be accorded the same 
treatment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as certain of the speeches of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 
I think they were placed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. That is my only 
reason for rising. It seemed to me that 
all political statements should be put 
in the same category, in order to he 
fair. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I would not want to 
take advantage of any other Senator. If 
such speeches have been placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, of course, I 
shall follow the same procedure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If it is a proper 
parliamentary inquiry I should like to 
ask the Chair if it is not a fact that 
speeches of this character within the 
past few weeks have been placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp rather than in 
the body of the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has been rather lenient in regard to the 
printing of any documents in the REc- 
orD. Under the procedure of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, an effort has 
been made to prevent the printing of 
certain documents in the body of the 
R=corp and to have them printed in the 
Appendix. But Senators rise daily and 
ask unanimous consent that matters be 
printed in the body of the Recorp, or in 
the Appendix, and there is no objection. 
There is no rule as to what should go 
into the body of the Recorp and what 
should be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorpb, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is quite agreeable, 
I am sure, that the speech be placed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
simply rose because I have high regard 
for the Governor of South Carolina. I 
think a speech delivered by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] was recently 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
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It seems to me such speeches should all 
have the same place in the Recorp. That 
is why I rose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Wecertainl, delieve 
in fair play and justice. The only re- 
quest I would make is that the speech 
be printed first in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorpD, because I gave way to eulogies 
of the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConNALLY]. The request now is 
that the speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All extrane- 
ous matters are supposed to be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, but, as 
we all know, Senators frequently rise and 
ask unanimous consent that such mat- 
ters be printed in the body of the Rrecorp. 
If no objection is made, the matter goes 
into the body of the Recorp. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is more easily read in the 
Appendix than it is in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


THE FLOODS ALONG THE MISSOURI 
AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
tremendous floods which we are now ex- 
periencing in some of the important 
valleys of our Nation reemphasize the 
importance and necessity of our carry- 
ing forward as expeditiously and as 
practically as possible a sound program 
for the control of the floods and the 
prevention of these recurring disasters. 

Mr. President, In this situation I be- 
lieve that a great responsibility rests 
upon the Congress. We are practicing 
false economy when we unduly delay or 
defer making necessary appropriations 
to construct needed improvements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks two 
editorials dealing with this subject, one 
entitled “A Kick at Flooded People,” 
published in the Kansas City Star of 
March 28, 1952, and the other entitled 
“To Mr. CaNNnon,” published in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of April 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star of March 28, 
1952] 
A KIcK aT FLOODED PEOPLE 

Now CLARENCE CANNON’s House Appropri- 
ations Committee has given its answer to the 
terrible flood of 1951. It has knocked out 
the Tuttle Creek Dam, key project of the 
Kaw Valley, and slashed appropriations for 
all dams under construction. It has reacted 
to demonstrated danger by doing as little 
as possible. 

This is no move to save tax money. The 
money needed to start Tuttle Creek is rela- 
tively small. The Cannon committee action 
is an irritated kick at the people who are 
down, the scores of thousands who lost their 
homes, farms, and businesses in the deluge. 

Through years of seniority Cannon has be- 
come almost a czar of the Appropriations 
Committee and he has been rated among 
the bitterest foes of large-scale flood-con- 
trol action. To many persons it is surprising 
to see such opposition from a State that 
caught part of the ravages of the 1951 flood. 
But it must be remembered that the years 
that have given Cannon his seniority have 
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been years of residence in Washington, far 
away from .the people in this part of the 
country and far away from Missouri Valley 
floods. 

The House committee action doesn’t end 
the fight for Tuttle Creek but it is a very 
serious blow. 

The President’s survey committee for the 
Missouri Easin might be able to help the sit- 
uation if it should give quick approval to the 
key project. CaNNoN has given the pending 
survey as his reason for opposing all new 
construction starts at this time—just a case 
of holding back for the completion of ihe 
survey. If he means what he has said, a 
strong recommendation by the survey com- 
mission should carry weight. 

There is little chance of overriding the 
Appropriations Committee on the House floor 
but the issue still goes to the Senate. Given 
the support of the survey commission the 
Senate might make a real fight. 

As matters stand now the Un:ied States 
Congress has denied flooded people even their 
right to hope for the future. 

This House committee is the same that 
has voted billions for foreign aid. Through 
counterpart funds it has supported hundreds 
of millions for dams in the Rhone Valley. 
And now it refuses to approve even a small 
amount to start urgent flood control in the 
heart of America. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 5, 1952] 


To Mr. CANNON 


No Member of Congress should be more 
keenly aware of the importance of flood con- 
trol to this State than Congressman CLaR- 
ENCE CANNON, of Missouri, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. In the 
last decade, his own district has suffered 
severely from at least three major floods. In 
St. Charles County alone last summer’s floods 
caused property damage in excess of $3,- 
000,000. Across the State last summer 
thousands were driven from their homes, 
industry and transportation in the flood 
areas were crippled and the property damage 
mounted into millions of dollars. 

Yet under Congressman CaANNON’s leader- 
ship, the Appropriations Committee slashed 
all appropriations for flood control projects 
in the Missouri Basin. The committee elimi- 
nated entirely from the flood-control bill the 
funds to begin construction of the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir in Kansas, which is a key 
project in the control of floods in the lower 
Missouri Basin. Last Wednesday the House 
Passed without a single change the bill as 
reported out by the committee. 

In a letter to the Globe-Democrat this 
week Congressman CANNON defends the com- 
mittee’s action, and disclaims his own in- 
fluence in denying the money for Tuttle 
Creek. Mr. CANNON is too modest. As chair- 
man of the committee and as its senior mem- 
ber, he has dominated the committee for sev- 
eral sessions. As chairman it is his duty to 
appoint the various subcommittees, includ- 
ing the subcommittee on the civil func- 
tions appropriations of the Army Engineers. 
In naming this subcommittee he took the 
unusual course of appointing himself as a 
member, the only regular subcommittee on 
which he serves. He appointed four mem- 
bers, not one of whom represents a Missouri 
Basin State or can be said to be familiar with 
the problems of this area. They are Con- 
gressman JOHN H. Kerr, or North Carolina; 
Louis C. RABAUT and GERALD R. Forp, Jr., of 
Michigan; and GLENN R. Davis, of Wisconsin, 
Not one comes from a State in which flood 
control is a serious problem. 

It is a fair criticism to point out that this 
subcommittee was stacked against the Mis- 
souri Valley, just as is the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission recently named by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Congressman CANNON’s explanation for 
killing the Tuttle Creek appropriation of 
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$13,500,000 recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget is that “the engineers have not 
yet completed their report on the dam.” By 
engineers we assume he means the survey 
commission, for Mr. CANNON cannot be un- 
aware that the Army Engineers’ reports and 
plans are complete and have been for some 
time. The Tuttle Creek Reservoir was au- 
thorized by Congress after lengthy hearings 
in 1938. The project has been studied and 
restudied and reviewed by engineering 
boards, both locally and in Washington. 

Despite these facts, Congressman CANNON 
would defer construction of Tuttle Creek 
until the survey commission makes its re- 
port, which is not due until next January. 
That means that he would postpone a start 
on its construction until the next Congress. 

The Globe-Democrat pointed out when the 
members of the survey commission were 
named that it appears to be a stalking horse 
for a Missouri Valley Authority, a charge 
which has been made openly by members of 
the Missouri Basin Interagency Committee. 
Congressman CaNNON denies the charge, but 
the action of his committee does little to 
substantiate his denial. 

He cannot claim that the elimination of 
the initial funds to begin the construction 
of Tuttle Creek is a tax-saving move. The 
amount involved is minute in comparison 
with the huge sums voted for waterways 
projects in Europe as a part of the foreign- 
aid program. These appropriations, total- 
ing millions of dollars, have been approved 
by Congressman CANNON’s committee. In 
the Rhone Valley in France, for example, 
Missouri Basin taxpayers are helping finance 
two vast navigation and hydroelectric proj- 
ects, which were approved by Congress with- 
out even the formality of holding a hear- 
ing. There are 22 dams and 46 power sta- 
tions, of which 3 are now under construction, 
or completed. The cost of just these three 
projects is $685,500,000. No estimate has 
been made public of the total cost of the 
Rhone Valley development, of which 90 per- 
cent is to be financed by the United States. 

Yet the same committee has now said that 
the Missouri Valley must wait indefinitely 
for the flood protection it so urgently needs. 
Whether it is so intended or not, the com- 
mittee’s action under Mr. CaNnNon’s leader- 
ship is a direct slap at the people of the Mis- 
souri Valley, who have not yet recovered 
from the disaster which struck last summer, 
and who live under the threat of future ma- 
jor floods. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS OPERATED BY 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
previous occasions I have called the at- 
tention of the Senate to certain instances 
in which the Department of Agriculture 
was utilizing Government facilities 
which had previously been leased to out- 
side interests. The excuse was advanced 
in support of this practice that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had not known 
about the availability of such Govern- 
ment-owned facilities until after private 
interests had first obtained possession of 
them. 

Today I call attention to a situation 
in which that excuse will not apply. At 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks a copy of a letter which I 
have received from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, pointing out five instances in which 
grain elevators owned by the Farm Credit 
Administration, a division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are being leased to 
third parties, and at the same time show- 
ing how the same facilities are being par- 
tially utilized by the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation, another division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1952. 
Hon. JoHNn J. WILLIAMs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Please refer 
to your letters of February 5 and 6, 1952, 
requesting certain information with respect 
to the operation of particular elevators 
owned by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Rental payments to Farm Credit Admin- 
istration by the designated companies, un- 
der leases effective during the years indi- 
cated, are as follows: 


Year ended Dee. 31— 
Lessee and location of 
elevator 








1949 1850 1951 











Producers Grain Corp., 


i}, eee 1$24, 000 |$24, 000 | $27, 500 
The Ohio Farmers Grain 
Corp., Fostoria, Ohio....... 17, 500 | 17,500 | 21, 250 
West Central Cooperative 
Grain Co.: 
Fremont, Nebr........... 16,090 | 16, 000 17,000 
Kearney, Nebr........--- 1,800 | 1,800 2, 100 
Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Association: 
Spokane, Wash..........- 10, 250 | 10, 250 10, 250 
Williston, N. Dak........ 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 


Amounts paid by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the warehousemen for han- 
dling and storage of grain uncer its pro- 
grams have been obtained by the Corpora- 
tion from its various field offices and are re- 
ported to us as follows: 


Payments made during 
Warehouseman and location | Ye ended Dec. 31— 











of elevator 
1949 | 1950 
Producers Grain Corp., 
pe | ee $135, 981)! $216, 100)! $66, 656 


Percent of capacity utilized 2_ 36. 5) 56.5 16.5 
The Ohio Farmers Grain 
Corp., Fostoria, Ohio_.....} $26,439) $95,049) $12, 065 
Percent of capacity utilized 2_ 14. 0) 49.0 4.0 
West Central Cooperative 
Grain Co.: 
Fremont, Nebr__-....--- 


$11, 582) $139, 640)$121, 780 
Percent of capacity uti- 


eh lic atataai 22. 0) 70.0 54.0 
Kearney, Nebr.......-... $4,073} $4,234] $3, 420 
Percent of capacity uti- 

Sao s Rae 30. 0 30. 5 14.75 


Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association: 


Spokane, Wash.......... $6,480) $56, 182) $22, 168 
Percent of capacity uti- 

i era | 30.0 31.0) 9.0 
Williston, N. Dak_..._.- $5,396] $13, 259] $5, 385 
Percent of capacity ati- | 

ON cs ce eee 12.0 7.0 2.0 


| 


1 Distribution between 1950 and 1951 is approximate. 

2 Percentage figures obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture and are not a part of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s letter. 

I trust the above information will serve 
the purpose of your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The rentals collected 
and the storage fees paid, along with the 
percentage of facilities utilized each 

ear, are shown. These figures do not 
reflect profits accruing, nor is there any 
claim being made that the rentals are 
out of line. What I am criticizing is the 
policy under which Government-owned 
facilities, paid for by the taxpayers and 
apparently needed by the Government, 
are first leased to outside interests and 
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then leased back to the same Govern- 
ment agency. This policy is wrong and 
should be stopped. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6947) making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the first commit- 
tee amendment. 





FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE 
CONTROLS BILL BY THE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak for a few minutes regarding 
the controls bill. It seems to me that 
almost everyone is investigating almost 
everyone else and almost everything 
these days. No doubt it is proper for 
the various investigating committees to 
be active in their work. However, the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee is not interested in investigating 
individuals; the business of our com- 
mittee is to consider and report proposed 
legislation relating to those fields which 
come within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

I desire to state that it is extremely 
difficult for our committee to prepare and 
bring to the floor of the Senate proposed 
legislation regarding controls if every 
morning the newspapers are full of head- 
lines and articles regarding charges, 
countercharges, and proposed investiga- 
tions with respect to various aspects of 
the problems we have under considera- 
tion. 

This morning, at its meeting at 10:30, 
our committee decided to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, at which time we 
shall ask to be present before the com- 
mittee Mr. Steelman, Mr. Feinsinger, Mr. 
Putnam, and Mr. Arnall, in the hope that 
the committee, which is responsible for 
reporting to the Senate proposed legis- 
lation regarding the extension of the 
present controls law, and can ascertain 
what these four gentlemen jointly think 
on where we go from here. 

That meeting will be in executive ses- 
sion, for we are not looking for publicity 
o~ for a series of newspaper articles re- 
garding our activities. We intend to be 
faithful in the performance of our duty 
and to report to the Senate such pro- 
posed legislation in the field of produc- 
tion and price control as we may regard 
desirable of enactment, or not to report 
any legislation at all on these subjects. 
Every member of the committee hates 
and fears inflation; all members of the 
corimittee have been faithful and loyal 
since 1950 in their endeavor to stop in- 
flation. 

Since our committee closed its public 
hearings on the controls bill some 2 
weeks ago, the unfortunate steel contro- 
versy has developed. All railroad freight 
rates have been raised. Many other eco- 
nomic developments will in all proba- 


bility follow as a consequence of what 
happens in the steel industry. 
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The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee should and I believe does know more 
about legislating on price controls than 
do other co ittees. I recall that when 
I first served on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, in 1941, the present 
distinguished Vice President, then the 
senior Senator from Kentucky, was a 
very valuable member of the committee 
and did some excellent work on the con- 
trol legislation then before the com- 
mittee. 

Reports have gone forth to the effect 
that some members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee are attempting to 
advocate an increase in steel prices. My 
name was mentioned in that connection. 
Mr. President, never have I undertakea 
to interfere with the procedure of an 
administrative agency, though I have ex- 
pressed my views on the floor of the 
Senate from time to time. Naturally, 
of course, as chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee considering an 
important piece of legislation I have had 
conferences with representatives from 
all sides—labor, industry, and Govern- 
ment. That is as it should be. It is 
my duty as chairman of the committee 
to keep myself as fully informed as pos- 
sible on all the facts and factors con- 
nected with any problem which affects 
the work of our committee. I have had 
numerous talks and conferences with 
those administering the Control Act, but 
never did I attempt to direct them or 
suggest to them to take any action, or 
to make any decision one way or the 
other on any matter that might come 
before them. Anybody who knows any 
of the men concerned would know they 
make their own decisions, 

I have received letters from various 
groups—unions, industry, and individu- 
als. I received a letter only yesterday 
from Mr. Arnall, thanking me and com- 
plementing me for my cooperation and 
for my sincere efforts in attempting to 
stem the tide of inflation. But it is far 
beyond me to try to administer a law. 
All we can do is to enact legislation. 
All we want to do, Mr. President, is 
to report a bill to extend the Control Act 
properly, taking into consideration what- 
ever effect the Capehart amendment may 
have on the steelworkers, and also on 
the workers in aluminum and copper, 
and workers in the telephone and tele- 
graph communications systems. I do 
not know the answers. Iam merely sug- 
gesting that those things may be matters 
of inquiry when Mr, Feinsinger, Mr. 
Steelman, Mr. Arnall, and Mr. Putnam 
appear before the committee. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina upon what he 
has said. So many investigations are 
being conducted that it is no wonder 
that some people become confused, or 
that we ourselves become confused. I 
repeat, I wish to commend the Senator 
upon the position he has taken, which 
is, that the Congress has a duty to per- 
form. 

Mr. MAYBANK, The Congress has a 
duty to legislate. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 
We had better see to it that we perform 
our duties. When we have done that, 
we shall then have done a pretty good 
job. Let us leave the administration of 
the laws to those who are charged with 
their administration by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may add to what 
the Senator from Arizona has said that 
a resolution was submitted yesterday to 
refer to the Judiciary Committee the 
question of the legality of the steel strike. 
That is a proper reference. That is the 
committee to which the question should 
have been referred, for there is involved 
a question of constitutional law. I per- 
sonaliy do not believe that the executive 
branch of the Government had a right 
to seize the steel mills. I have said so 
on this floor. I may be in error, but I 
think it is the duty of the Judiciary 
Committee to settle judicial matters, and 
not the business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. It is our busi- 
ness to consider matters pertaining to 
prices and wages—not disputes. When 
we wrote the law we tried to tie prices 
and wages together, and, so to speak, to 
freeze them, so that we might avoid their 
continual spiraling. 

I have never said that the workers did 
not deserve increases in wages commen- 
surate with rising costs of living. But 
in 1950 I said, and I raised the question 
again when Mr. Arnall was before the 
committee, and after others had testi- 
fied before the committee, that wages 
and prices should have been frozen when 
we passed the law in September of 1950. 
Had that been done, the workers today 
would have been better off. But that is 
water over thedam. All that I have said 
has also been said on this floor. Never 
have I called anyone on the telephone 
for the purpose of influencing a decision, 
as has been intimated recently in the 
press. Never have I asked that there be 
an increase in the price of steel. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have listened to the Senator from South 
Carolina. I hope that his committee, 
after careful consideration, will take 
such action as may be necessary to pre- 
vent a skyrocketing inflation, and at the 
same time preserve to our people the 
American way of life. I am confident 
the Senator has those objectives in mind, 
as I have. 

I also agree with the Senator that the 
resolution submitted yesterday which he 
mentioned was properly referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The resolution had 
to do with a legal auestion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I personally be- 
lieved that it was first of all a question 
to be decided by the Congress. If the 
Congress should decide that the Presi- 
dent has the constitutional power to take 
the action he has taken—which I very 
much doubt—then I certainly hope we 
shall enact legislation limiting its exer- 
cise to the gravest possible emergencies. 

Mr. President, my reason for rising was 
to ask the Senator from South Carolina 
whether, in his committee’s considera- 
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tion of these subjects which he plans to 
take up tomorrow, and after the list of 
witnesses which he has mentioned has 
been exhausted, any new and additional 
amendments are to be tacked onto the 
bill extending the defense production 
law, and whether there will be afforded 
to Members of Congress and to witnesses 
who may be interested opportunities to 
appear before the committee. I ask and 
I hope that such opportunity will be 
given. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
said, but the committee officially closed 
the hearings, after scheduling them 
about 2 months ago, and after hearings 
had been conducted for three solid weeks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, I hope 
the committee will not consider report- 
ing in the bill providing for the exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act 
amendments covering new subject mat- 
ters on which hearings have not but 
should be held. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the committee feels that new 
subject matters have been placed in the 
Defense Production Act by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, and so the committee 
is helpless in that respect. The com- 
mittee may not refuse to consider legis- 
lation on subjects which we believe were 
not within the proper purview of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. That is my 
opinion, and I think I speak for the ma- 
jority of the committee. I may be in 
error. But I do not see what the Wage 
Stabilization Board in connection with 
disputes regarding prices and wages had 
to do with the closed shop. That is a 
matter for the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say I 
wrote a letter to the Senator from South 
Carolina, and also conferred with him. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator wrote 
a letter regarding certain amendments 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] intended to propose to the 
bill. Am I not correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am interested 
in the amendments of the Senator from 
Arkansas. Those amendments, which 
are new, are proposed to apply to the 
Walsh-Healey Act, 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is a com- 
pletely new subject. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is a matter 
which very materially affects my section 
of the country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may only say to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that, before the bill is reported 
by the committee, we shall certainly be 
glad to have him appear before the come 
mittee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is, if such 
amendments are to be seriously conside 
ered, 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Whether the amend- 
ments are reported or not, if the Sen- 
ator desires to appear before the com- 
mittee, the committee will be very glad 
to have him do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would only be 
interested in appearing when the chair- 
man of the committee indicates to me, 
at any time in the future, that he be- 
lieves that his committee is going to give 
serious consideration to that matter. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have directed the clerk of the committee 
to notify the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, in the event the commit- 
tee determines to report the amend- 
ment to which he refers, in order that 
the Senator from Massachusetts may 
first be heard. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am confident 
that every New England Representative 
and Senator is vitally interested in those 
amendments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement with reference to 
New England Members of Congress. 
Certainly the southern Senators and 
Representatives, the western Senators 
and Representatives, and the northern 
Senators and Representatives are also 
interested. I may assure the Senator 


that those who are interested will cer- 
tainly have an opportunity to be heard, 


I have had similar requests from Sena- 
tors from those sections of the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should simply 
like to say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that I believe in his fairness. 
I believe as a Senator, of course, he is 
interested in protecting the section of 
the country from which he comes; and 
he, in turn, gives me similar credit. All 
I ask of him, as a fair-minded Senator, 
is to work out these problems in a care- 
ful manner. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I assure the Sena- 
tor, with whom I have been associated 
previously on the Governors’ Board, to- 
gether with the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], seated be- 
side the Senator, that I would never take 
action that might affect, in any way, 
their section without first giving them 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. President, I wish to remind the 
Senate that unless we get down to busi- 
ness and report a bill, there will not be 
any price-control bill at all, and so 
long as fantastic statements appear in 
the press, not by Senators, but state- 
ments appearing in various newspaper 
articles, such as the one recently attrib- 
uted to me, we are not going to get very 
far. So, at 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, we shall have before the committee 
the so-called big four, who are supposed 
to administer the law and handle it 
properly. We shall learn from each of 
them what he thinks about the matter. 
We will get them all together, so that 
the responsibility may not be shifted 


from one to the other. There must be 
unity among them. 

Mr. MAYBANK subsequently said: 

Mr. President, earlier today I said 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency would meet tomorrow with Mr. 
Feinsinger, Mr. Arnall, Mr. Putnam, and 
Mr. Steelman, the four so-called directors 
or administrative officials in charge of 
the Defense Production Act. 

It happened that tomorrow two of 
those gentlemen had engagements of 
long standing and of great importance 
to the Government, one in New York and 
one in Virginia. We are therefore post- 
poning the meeting until Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10 a. m. 

My reason for making the announce- 
ment at this time is so that newspaper, 
radio, and other reporters may be aware 
of the exact situation. 

Thus, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency will meet with the four direc- 
tors so that we might get a clear under- 
standing of the responsibilities and ju- 
risdictions of the various agencies. In 
this way we shall be better able to legis- 
late on the control bill. 


CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY FOR 
ACCELERATED TAX AMORTIZA- 
TION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a release of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, under date of 
April 16, 1952, listing certificates of 
necessity for accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion of 154 new or expanded defense fa- 
cilities, which were granted between 
March 20 and March 27 of this year. I 
notice that the first and largest item 
listed is a grant for accelerated tax 
amortization to the Erie Mining Co., of 
Aurora, Minn., for work which will 
amount to $298,070,000. The purpose 
of the grant is to enable the company 
to develop taconite ore. I presume the 
grant is made in anticipation of exhaus- 
tion of high grade iron-ore deposits in 
the Great Lakes area and the necessity 
for developing more of the high-cost low- 
grade iron ore in order to keep the steel 
mills in the Midwest in operation. 

I also note that most of the other large 
grants which were made were for the 
purpose of generating electric power, and 
I would list these certificates for accel- 
erated tax amortization as follows: Con- 
sumers Power Co., Bay County, Mich., 
$27,838,559; Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Cromby, Pa., $27,000,000; South Carolina 
Generating Co., Beech Island, S. C., $24,- 
048,500; Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $20,384,600; Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Unncasville, 
Conn., $17,300,000; Boston Edison Co., 
North Weymouth, Mass., $16,613,400; 
Dow Chemical Co., Freeport, Tex., $15,- 
833,300; Monongahela Power Co., Al- 
bright, W. Va., $14,022,497. 

I presume, Mr. President, that these 
grants are made in order to help to over- 
come the acute deficiency in electrical 
energy which exists in this country to- 
day, and also to provide a source of iron 
ore for our steel mills, even though it 
may involve high-cost ore. 

I invite attention, Mr. President, to 
the fact that grants for the production 
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of electrical energy vary in percentage 
allowed from 35 to 65 percent, amount- 
ing in all to $163,075,856, which, added 
to the $298,070,000 for the development 
of taconite ore, brings the total to $461,- 
145,836, or within $14,000,000 or $15,000,- 
000 of the amount which it would cost to 
construct the United States share of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
If that project were authorized by the 
Congress and developed by private cap- 
ital, as we propose, we would be assured 
that the Midwest steel mills would have 
an adequate supply of high-grade iron 
ore from proven Labrador fields, and 
would not be required to depend exclu- 
sively upon the high-cost taconite ore 
which they would otherwise have to 
utilize. 

With the development of St. Lawrence 
power we could be assured that there 
would be approximately 1,150,000 horse- 
power of electrical energy made availa- 
ble which we so badly need. 

So, Mr. President, I hope Congress will 
consider the urgency of developing both 
the navigation and the power possi- 
bilities of the St. Lawrence seaway at 
the earliest possible moment. Under the 
proposals which I have made, the entire 
project would be financed through the 
sale of bonds to the public, and not by 
the use of taxpayers’ money. 

Last night at a dinner I sat beside a 
man who thought that the construction 
work should be delayed because it would 
be inflationary in its nature. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if we construct the project 
and develop it through the use of private 
funds, it will be deflationary, and not 
inflationary in any sense of the word. 

I wish also to call attention to the 
fact that while people criticize Con- 
gress for approving subsidies for one 
thing or another, Congress has, since 
the start of the accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion plan, and until March 30, granted 
to industry and utilities certificates of 
necessity for quick tax write-off amount- 
ing to $16,701,156,000 in new construc- 
tion. Of this amount, there is allowed 
an average percentage write-off of 64 
percent, which amounts to $10,717,732,- 
000, according to this release which was 
issued yesterday by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. 

I think we should keep this in mind 
when we are prone to criticize appro- 
priations of relatively small amounts for 
agriculture, education, health, or other 
purposes, which Congress is called upon 
to make from time to time. 

I wish to point out also that Congress 
is assisting in spending several hundred 
million dollars for the development of 
low-grade iron ore, and is assisting in the 
construction of electro-energy plants 
which will cost probably on an average 
of twice as much per kilowatt-hour gen- 
erated as would the development of St. 
Lawrence power. Since the beginning 
of the tax: write-off plan, certificates of 
necessity have been granted to railroads 
of this country amounting to more than 
$2,000,000,000, and according to the list 
issued yesterday, certificates of neces- 
sity amounting to about $1,250,000,000 
have been granted to power companies. 

In view of the enormous benefits being 
granted to the utilities these days, it ill 
behooves the friends of either the rail- 
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roads or the power companies to obstruct 
the efforts which some of us are mak- 
ing to develop low-cost transportation 
and power, which could be provided by 
the St. Lawrence development, and 
which are so critically needed in both 
this country and in Canada. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the first amendment of 
the committee. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
April 8, 1952, the President of the United 
States issued an Executive order direct- 
ing the Secretary of Commerce to take 
over and operate virtually the entire steel 
industry of the United States. The im- 
plications of this arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted act are far reaching and pro- 
foundly disturbing. This seizure of pri- 
vate industry is an expansion of execu- 
tive power of the most dangerous char- 
acter. It is an encroachment by the 
executive departments upon the inalien- 
able rights of the people and upon the 
law-making authority of the Congress 
of the United States. 

When the Executive seizes the steel in- 
dustry of our Nation, he affects the lives 
of all our people. All segments of our 
population depend upon the products of 
our industrial society for their well-be- 
ing. The American farmer is a heavy 
user of steel. His agricultural imple- 
ments, his farm supplies, and his home 
equipment require thousands of tons, 
He bears a portion of the cost of steel 
used in the railroads, trucks, and ships 
that transport his products. He pays for 
the steel in the plants which process his 
crops and produce his supplies. In a 
thousand ways, from his tractor to his 
community school, the cost and avail- 
ability of steel influence the farmer’s 
life. All mechanics, merchants, profes- 
sional men, and white-collar workers 
share in the cost and the social benefits 
of our steel industry. The people of 
America have an economic stake in the 
steel dispute. 

But this action of the President, which 
amounts to virtual confiscation of the 
steel industry, involves a basic principle 
far more important than the mere keep- 
ing of our steel mills in operation. If the 
Executive, in time of peace, and without 
any specific constitutional authority, 
may seize the property of any individual 
or corporation which refused to accept 
his recommendation in an industrial dis- 
pute, our system of government is threat- 
ened. If the lawful procedures estab- 
lished by the Congress of the United 
States can be willfully ignored by the 
President, our system of government by 
checks and balances is seriously men- 
aced, 

Are we to adhere to the type of gov- 


ernment established by our forefathers, - 
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with the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches, each granted certain pow- 
ers and each checking and restraining 
the other branches, or shall we abandon 
that system and allow the President of 
the United States to usurp the powers 
of Congress and rule by executive decree? 
The very form of government we can 
expect to live under in the future is now 
at stake. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
time has come to put a stop to the as- 
sumption of the powers of Congress by 
the Executive before our entire constitu- 
tional system is destroyed. 

I do not maintain that the President 
of the United States lacks the inherent 
powers under our system to protect the 
health and safety of the people during 
a national emergency until Congress has 
an opportunity to act. I can envision 
situations which would demand the exer- 
cise of emergency powers by the Execu- 
tive when Congress could not perform 
its normal functions. Sudden disasters 
necessitating immediate action, acts of 
war committed against us by a foreign 
power, a crisis developing while Congress 
was not in session might justify such 
Executive action. 

The basic elements of these situations 
are not contained in the present steel 
dispute. The Congress of the United 
States was in session; there was legisla- 
tion in existence to deal with the situa- 
tion; and additional legislation could 
have been requested if it had been 
deemed necessary by the Executive. 

It is therefore my contention that the 
President was bound to obey the laws of 
the land, just as any other citizen, and 
to enforce those laws so long as they 
remain on the statute books, irrespective 
of his personal likes or dislikes. I 
further maintain that the President was 
bound by his oath of office to respect 
the views of Congress, once they had 
been expressed. It is my opinion that 
our Executive has failed to obey the law, 
enforce the law, or to respect the views 
of Congress, and I believe he has, accord- 
ingly, brought discredit to our constitu- 
tional system and to the high and hon- 
ored office which he is privileged to 
occupy. 

Let us examine the important facts in 
connection with the seizure of the steel 
industry. 

In June of 1951, when the Senate of 
the United States was debating the De- 
fense Production Act, an amendment 
was submitted which would have given 
the President the authority to seize 
plants. That amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 57 to 28. This was a clear- 
cut expression of the will of the Congress 
of the United States with respect to the 
granting of seizure powers to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in time of 
peace. 

On December 31, 1951, it was appar- 
ent that a strike threatened in our steel 
industry. Through the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Congress of the United States 
had set up machinery to cope with 
strikes and threatened strikes or lock- 
outs which affected an entire industry 
and which imperiled the national health 
and safety. That law established the 
procedures for handling strikes and 
lock-outs of this nature. That act pro- 
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vides that as a last resort the “President 
shall submit to the Congress a full and 
comprehensive report of the proceed- 
ings, together with such recommenda- 
tions as he may see fit to make for con- 
sideration and appropriate action.” Ap- 
propriate action by whom? By the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

From December 31, 1951, until April 
8, 1952, there was ample opportunity for 
the President of the United States to in- 
voke the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and thereby to utilize the legal pro- 
cedures which had been established by 
act of Congress. 

On March 20, 1952, the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board recommended certain wage 
increases and certain changes in work- 
ing conditions which were obviously un- 
satisfactory to the steel operators. 
Without discussing the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of the recommen- 
dations of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
it is significant to note that as a result 
of its recommendations, Defense Mobi- 
lizer Charles E. Wilson resigned, pro- 
testing that the recommendations were 
inflationary and disregard the principles 
of equity on which our whole control 
program was based. 

There can be no denying the fact, 
therefore, that the stalemate in the steel 
industry on April 8 did not arise in 24 
hours, or 48 hours, or even 24 days. It 
is apparent that the emergency was 
created by the failure of the President 
to invoke the law. A crisis was produced 
just 90 minutes before the deadline set 
to paralyze the Nation’s industry and 
the defense efforts of the country. This 
crisis was allowed to develop, and then 
was utilized by the President as an ex- 
cuse for ignoring the Taft-Hartley law, 
and as an opportunity to take over the 
steel mills. By this means the Presi- 
dent succeeded in doing by indirection, 
that which he could not do by direction. 

It is significant to note that the seizure 
order was issued by the President just 
before the Congress sent to the Executive 
an act which specifically denied the 
President the authority to seize any pri- 
vately owned plant or facility which was 
not a public utility. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent that the President took this 
drastic step with full cognizance that 
he was flouting the will of the repre- 
sentatives of the American people. 

A calm appraisal of the political sig- 
nificance of the President’s action in this 
situation should give every American 
cause for grave concern. 

In the last 20 years we have gone a 
long way down the road toward social- 
ism in this country. The profit incen- 
tive so necessary to our capitalistic sys- 
tem has been unmercifully taxed. Wages 
and prices are controlled by bureaucratic 
officials; in many areas rents are still 
controlled by the Government. The 
seizure of industry and the resultant na- 
tionalization of that industry is a final 
step toward state socialism and possible 
dictatorship. If the steel industry, the 
backbone of our industrial system, can 
be removed from private ownership by a 
capricious Executive who creates a phony 
emergency and acts without any specific 
constitutional authority, what is to pro- 


tect any other industry? 
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The seizure of the steel industry is but 
the culmination of a series of encroach- 
ments of the Government upon private 
enterprise. The people should know 
that the use of the seizure power by the 
President of the United States has been 
more frequent than is generally realized. 
Since June 1941 there have been 69 cases 
of Government seizure of industry. Mr. 
Truman has ordered 28 seizures of pri- 
vate industry since he became our Chief 
Executive. 

In trying to justify his action in the 
present situation, the President has 
stated that a strike would “immediately 
jeopardize and imperil our national de- 
fense.” This may well be true, but that 
statement alone does not automatically 
transfer constitutional power from the 
legislative to the executive branch. If 
in the opinion of the President it was 
imperative to stop the impending steel 
strike, two courses of action were avail- 
able to him. First, he could have in- 
voked the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as he had done on nine previous 
occasions when faced with similar situa- 
tions; or, second, he could have appeared 
before the Congress of the United States 
and requested immediate suitable legis- 
lation. His failure to follow either of 
these courses is regrettable. 

The people of America must realize 
that merely because the Executive claims 
certain authority, his claim does not en- 
title him to that authority. The Execu- 
tive, like the legislative branch, derives 
its power from the Constitution of the 
United States. In this instance the 
power to legislate clearly belongs to the 
Congress and the Executive has usurped 
that prerogative. 

It will be interesting to observe what 
course of action is adopted by the Presi- 
dent when John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers become involved in their 
annual strike threat. Will the Taft- 
Hartley law be invoked, as it was before, 
or will the mines of the Nation be na- 
tionalized? 

The people of America should be fur- 
ther aware that only a microscopic part 
of the steel industry’s output of 2,000,000 
tons a week is sold directly to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is fan- 
tastic for the Government to operate 
mills which manufacture steel for the 
production of end products such as hair- 
pins, toys, household appliances, and 
other consumer items. 

It had been publicly stated and uni- 
versally accepted that the recommenda- 
tions of the Government Wage Stabi- 
lization Board were not binding, but 
merely served as a frame of reference 
for arbitration. The American people 
must now realize that the President’s act 
has shown this to be false. The recom- 
mendations of this bureaucratic agency 
have been made compulsory by the 
seizure of the industry involved, and 
thus we have now, in effect, compulsory 
arbitration. In accordance with this 
principle the Secretary of Commerce has 
announced that since the steel industry 
will not accept the recommendations of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, he, under 
the Executive order, will deal directly 
with the unions involved and will grant 
such increases of pay to labor as he 
deems desirable. 
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For the reasons which I have enumer- 
ated above, I have concluded, after care- 
ful reflection, that the action of the 
President in seizing the steel industry of 
our country was a high-handed, arbi- 
trary, unwarranted act. It is my opin- 
ion that the President has usurped the 
legislative authority of the Congress of 
the United States. Instead of executing 
the laws as he was, by his oath, bound 
to do, the President chose to make law 
by Executive decree in direct violation 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
This action is only another demonstra- 
tion of his utter disregard for the laws 
passed by Congress which are not to his 
personal liking. I therefore believe that 
the Executive action in this instance 
should be made the subject of a pene- 
trating inquiry by the Congress. I have 
joined with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces! and others of 
my colleagues in sponsoring Senate Res- 
olution 306, which has been submitted 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], who suggested the absence 
of a quorum, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for a quorum Call be re- 
scinded, and that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment, which will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Chapter I—Legislative branch,” on 
page 1, after line 8, to insert: 

SENATE 
For payment to Marjorie C. Wherry, widow 


of Kenneth S. Wherry, late a Senator from 
the State of Nebraska, $12,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 2, to insert: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

Senate restaurants: For an additional 


amount for Senate kitchens and restaurants, 
$25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “House of Representatives,” on 
page 2, after line 12, to insert: 

For payment to Barbara Y. Schwabe, widow 
of George B. Schwabe, late a Representative 
from the State of Oklahoma, $12,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries, officers and employ- 
ees,” on page 2, after line 19, to insert: 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
For an additional amount, salaries and 


expenses, studies and examinations of exec- 
utive agencies, $35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent expenses of the 
House,” on page 3, after line 6, to insert: 

For payment to W. Kingsland Macy, con- 
testant, for expenses incurred in the con- 
tested-election case of Macy against Green- 
wood as audited and recommended by the 
Committee on House Administration, $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 10, to insert: 

For payment to Ernest Greenwood, con- 
testee, for expenses incurred in the con- 
tested-election case of Macy against Green- 
wood as audited and recommended by the 
Committee on House Administration, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 14, to insert: 

For payment to Maurice S. Osser, contest- 
ant for expenses incurred in the contested 
election case of Osser versus Scott as audited 
and recommended by the Committee on 
House Administration, $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 18, to insert: 

For payment to Harpie Scott, contestee, for 
expenses incurred in the contested election 
case of Osser versus Scott as audited and 
recommended by the Committee on House 
Administration, $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
aiter line 5, to insert: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

Subway transportation, Capitol and Sen- 
ate Office Buildings: For an additional 
amount, not to exceed $300, to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation “Capitol 
Buildings.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 10, to insert: 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
WORKING CAPITAL AND CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING 
AND BINDING 


The limitation under this head in the Leg- 
islative Branch Appropriation Act, 1952, on 
the amount available for printing, binding, 
and distributing the Federal Register, is in- 
creased from “$480,000” to “$700,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter IIl—Department of 
Justice—Legal activities and general ad- 
ministration,” at the top of page 5, to 
strike out: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


For an additional amount for “salaries and 
expenses, claims of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry,” $14,800,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington is interested 
in this amendment. He is not in the 
Chamber at the moment. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be passed over, without preju- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
cut objection, the amendment will be 
passed over, without prejudice. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service—Salaries and expenses,” on 
page 5, line 8, after the word “expenses’’, 
to strike out “$2,610,000” and insert 
“$4,000,009.” 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed that the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. FeEercuson] is interested in this 
amendment. He is not in the Chamber 
at the moment, but we are sending for 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over temporarily. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 


heading “Chapter IV—Department of - 


Labor—Bureau of Employment Securi- 
ty—Salaries and expenses”, on page 8, 
line 18, after the word “expenses”, to 
Strike out “$892,000” and insert “$917,- 
000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment was adopted in the commit- 
tee. Subsequently we obtained some ad- 
ditional information regarding it. I 
have talked to the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and other 
Senators who are interested in this mat- 
ter. 

Senators will understand that in con- 
nection with the bill on the subject of 
importation of Mexican agricultural 
labor, there are two features: One is the 
enforcement of the immigration law, by 
deporting from the United States aliens 
who are illegally in the United States, 
That function is performed by the Im- 
migration Service of the Department of 


-Justice. Funds for that purpose are 


provided in the item which has just been 
passed over. The Senator from Mich- 
igan knows about it, 

Let me say to the senior Senator from 
Michigan who now has come to the floor, 
that I was directing attention to the 
fact that two provisions of this appro- 
priation bill affect the importation of 
agricultural labor. One is the item on 
page 5, in line 8, where it is proposed to 
increase the amount from $2,610,000 to 
$4,000,000. That increase is proposed 
for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and is desired for the purpose, 
among others, of seeing to it that wet- 
backs, or those who are illegally in the 
United States, are deported. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then we come to the 
pending amendment, on page 8. Anad- 
ditional amount is proposed for the 
Bureau of Employment Security. The 
Appropriations Committee voted to in- 
crease that amount by $25,000, based 
upon a supplemental estimate which 
provided $25,000 for printing the new 
agreements with Mexico, which are soon 
to be made, relating to the importation 
of agricultural labor. 

It has been brought to our attention, 
and I have called it to the attention of 
the Senator from Michigan and other 
Senators who are interested, that if the 
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amount is not increased by an addi- 
tional $142,000, the effect will be that 
the employment of 41 of a total of 49 
persons now employed in handling the 
compliance function will be terminated; 
and two migration centers in Mexico, 
involving a cost of $16,000, will be closed. 
There is some question whether Mexico 
will allow us to recruit laborers who 
otherwise would have been processed at 
those migration centers, for the Mexican 
Government has insisted that the re- 
cruitment take place in the interior of 
Mexico, and that is why those stations 
have been established. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The matter pointed out 
by the able and distinguished Senator 
from Arizona is most important. Never 
before have the agricultural producers 
in the United States been faced with 
such a shortage of workers—not neces- 
sarily skilled workers, but ordinary work- 
ers, including those imported from 
Mexico.. 

Unless.this appropriation is made, we 
shall find that the number of Mexican 
agricultural workers will be decreased, 
and that will have a definite effect on 
the production of food and fiber in the 
United States, because at this time we 
are in the planting season, as well as in 
the harvesting season in the deep South 
in the case of some of the vegetable 
crops; and the potato crop will soon be 
ready for harvest. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the items the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona has 
mentioned are absolutely essential in be- 
half of the farmers who may be affected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there 
are two phases to this matter: One is 
that we are trying to have Mexican labor 
brought into the United States only for 
such periods of time as its services are 
needed, and then returned to Mexico. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the lawful way 
to proceed under the international 
agreement. 

Mr. THYE. Definitely. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The other phase is 
that in the case of those who are illegally 
in the United States, we are endeavor- 
ing to see that they shall be deported 
to Mexico. 

This item of the bill relates to carry- 
ing into effect the legislation which was 
reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is a member. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
Senator from Louisiana {[Mr. ELLENDER], 
who was the author of Public Law 78. 
He entirely agrees that the appropria- 
tion of the additional $142,000, for which 
I shall offer an amendment in a mo- 
ment, is necessary if that law is to be 
administered properly, because other- 
wise there will be no personnel either to 
recruit the labor in Mexico or to screen 
the laborers when they are about to enter 
the United States or to see that they 
are properly allocated to the farmers, 

Mr. THYE. The law itself will be in- 
effective unless we appropriate sufficient 
funds for its administration, is that not 
correct? A 

Mr. HAYDEN, That is correct. 
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Mr, THYE. And the workers will not 
be in the United States unless we pro- 
vide for the manning of the recruitment 
stations in Mexico, in order to recruit 
the workers and to screen them prop- 
erly. If the immigration authorities are 
properly to administer the law, they 
must have adequate appropriations, in 
order to have sufficient personnel to 
check on the wetbacks and on those who 
may be in the United States illegally or 
who may have overstayed their entrance 
permits. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. I think this appropria- 
tion is absolutely necessary in order to 
provide an adequate force of men to do 
the work which must be done if we are 
to have the food and fiber which are 
necessary in the present crop season, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, of 
course, in connection with this item, 
we face the same problem we usually 
face in connection with any appropria- 
tion bill, namely, if we attempt to de- 
crease the requested appropriation by 
any amount the officials of the agency 
for which the appropriation is requested 
immediately attempt to demonstrate that 
if the requested appropriation is not 
made in full, they will not possibly be 
able to carry out the provisions of law 
which they are charged with enforcing. 

I wish to ask what they plan to do 
with the $917,000 we are giving them for 
the next 2% months in connection with 
enforcement of that law. We must not 
permit the wetback-labor problem to be 
confused with the legal-entrant problem. 
One problem is entirely separate from 
the other. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that per- 
fectly, and that is what I have tried to 
make clear. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot under- 
stand why this agency cannot use for 
this purpose some of the $917,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Four hundred and 
forty-two thousand dollars of the 
$917,000 i§ for pay increases. The House 
of Representatives has allowed that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well; that is 
$442,000. What about the other $500,- 
000; what is it for? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The remainder is to 
carry into effect the Mexican-labor 
agreement which was entered into re- 
cently this year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. How 
many employees can be obtained for 
$500,000 for 24% months? Certainly this 
agency should be able to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of employees for that pe- 
riod of time with that amount of money, 

Mr. HAYDEN. These are the figures 
which have been given to me: If this 
amount is not increased by $142,000, 41 
employees out of a total of 49 in the com- 
pliance function will have to be dis- 
charged, and only 8 will be left. That 
is point No. 1. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What is to be done 
with the remainder of the money? It 
certainly cannot be said that the De- 
partment proposes to spend $500,000 for 
nine employees over a period of 21% 
months. But that is the figure. They 
say they have 49 employees. If we do 
not give them this money it will be nec- 
essary for them to lay off 40 of them, 
which will leave 9. But they will have 
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$500,000. 
with it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. As the Senator knows, 
the Department has been paying trans- 
portation costs in order to bring the la- 
borers into this country. It has ex- 
penses in the way of travel, communica- 
tions, rents, utilities, supplies, public 
health, and so forth. All I can tell the 
Senator is that if we do not provide suf- 
ficient money, it will be impossible to 
have the necessary personnel to admin- 
ister the act. The crops are in the 
ground, they are to be harvested, and 
either labor must be obtained in this 
way, or there will not be the necessary 
labor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I again ask, what 
is going to be done with the $500,000, if 
it is not to be used for the purpose of 
hiring help? 

Mr. THYE. I think I can answer the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish the Senator 
would do so. 

Mr. THYE. It is not to be used solely 
for the purpose of hiring help. 

Mr. FERGUSON. For what is it to 
be used? 

Mr. THYE. It will be necessary to pay 
transportation in order to bring in the 
Mexican laborers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not every man 
who contracts for Mexican labor pay a 
certain sum for every contract? 

Mr. THYE. That is true. But there 
is the expense of bringing the laborer 
from the concentration center in Mex- 
ico to the border. From there on, the 
employer in the State will assume the 
expense. Board-and-room costs as well 
as transportation are involved. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not a fact that 
if all the money now requested is pro- 
vided, the Department will have not only 
49 employees, but 36 additional em- 
ployees? I am opposed to having so 
many additional employees. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I may say 
in reply that events during the months 
which have passed since legislation on 
the subject was first given consideration 
have made it necessary that the entire 
recruitment program be stepped up and 
consolidated. There is a present need 
for the labor and the need will increase 
between now and midsummer. It will 
either be necessary to step up the pro- 
gram of recruitment, including the 
transportation of the laborers and their 
dispersal to areas of employment, where 
employers are waiting, or there will be 
crops which will not be put into the 
ground, and certain of the early crops 
will not be harvested. As the result of 
all my study of this subject and my con- 
tacts with the men who are seeking to 
employ Mexican laborers, I believe that 
we had better make the appropriation 
available; otherwise we may find that 
some food and fiber will not be planted, 
and some will not be harvested. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if I 
may, I desire to get to the matter before 
the Senate in concrete form, because we 
have merely been talking generally. I 
move to amend the committee amend- 
ment on page 8, line 18, by striking out 
the numerals “$917,000” and inserting 
“$1,159,000.” That represents an in- 
crease of $142,000. And since there is, 


What are they going to do 
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directly below that, a limitation of 
$5,675,000, I move to strike that amount 
from line 21, and to insert “$5,517,000.” 

That brings the issue squarely before 
the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I desire to make a 
few remarks on this question, because 
it is one which arises continually. We 
are concerned with what are known as 
organization charts. Let us see what is 
planned for the 36 new employees. The 
Department asks for $4,000,000, to pre- 
vent illegal entries across the border. 
Then it wants $1,000,000 plus a few 
thousand dollars in order to bring legal 
workers across the border and place them 
in employment. If we appropriate the 
amount which the Senator from Arizona 
has asked, there will be 36 new. em- 
ployees. What does the breakdown 
show? There will be six agricultural 
employment specialists. Then there will 
be a reception center, with a manager 
at $7,000, and an assistant manager at 
$5,940. In addition, there will be a 
chief of the reception service, a chief of 
the contract service, and an administra- 
tive assistant. What for? There will 
also be a supervisor of transportation, a 
supervisor of maintenance, housing and 
protection, and a supervisor of subsist- 
ence. It all reminds me of what the In- 
dian said when he came to Washing- 
ton: “There are too many chiefs and not 
enough Indians.” The trouble in this 
instance is that there are so Many su- 
pervisors, chiefs, and assistants that the 
work itself will not get done. Also on 
the list are an operating engineer, two 
checkers, and one stenographer for all 
the supervisory officers. Then there are 
three expediters, one head clerk and one 
file clerk. There are also a guard, two 
janitors, and two night watchmen. For 
the migration centers there are four in- 
terviewers and four more expediters. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator has been 
discussing personnel included in a sup- 
plemental estimate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what the 
Senator is asking for. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, Iam not. I am 
not at all asking for personnel to per- 
form the functions contemplated in the 
supplemental estimate. I am only seek- 
ing to retain in the service the employees 
the Department now has. The Senate 
committee very properly disagreed to the 
supplemental estimate, which was for 
$110,000, and allowed only the $25,000. 
We are going to adhere to our position. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The item on page 8, 
line 18, in the House bill, was $892,000, 
was it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And the amend- 
ment is going to restore the original 
amount in the House bill, which would 
bring the appropriation up to $1,144,200, 
which would include the 36 employees. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, but we are only 
providing $1,000,000. The Senator from 
Michigan is talking about $100,000 which 
is not in the bill. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. The Department asked 
for it, but it is not in the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the Senator 
from Arizona wants to put it in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not want to put 
it in for the item in the supplemental 
estimate, at all. Isee no necessity for it. 
I see no necessity for building any new 
reception centers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is also 
asking, on page 5, to increase the amount 
to $4,000,000; is he not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is for another 
service entirely. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, it is for an- 
other service, but it is for the purpose 
of keeping out illegal entries; is it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. The committee 
voted to restore the amount of money 
which the House committee recommend- 
ed. The cut was made on the floor of 
the House. The original estimate, if I 
remember correctly, was about $4,500,- 


* 000, or $4,610,000. The House commit- 


tee cut off $610,000, and the reduction 
was then made on the floor; which would 
have made it impossible to enforce the 
wetback law at all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senav.or from 
Michigan will say to the Senator from 
Arizona that he thinks the House did a 
good job on this item. It involves the 
question of labor in Michigan, as well as 
in Arizona. If the increase in this item 
is taken to conference and I am one of 
the conferees, I should be compelled to 
oppose it, and would go along with the 
House. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to submit it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would be perfect- 
ly willing to discuss it with the House 
conferees, because I think the House was 
right. If the Senator can convince me 
in the conference, I would naturally go 
along with him, but my present thinking 
is that the House is correct, and I want 
the Senator to know that before the item 
is taken to the conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let my amendments 
be adopted, and we will take them to con- 
ference on that basis. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to the fact that I 
agree that nothing should be included 
that is not needed, but I do not think 
the chairman of the committee should 
be blamed for something which was 
asked for but was not given. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not blaming 
the Senator from Arizona. He and I 
understand each other. We are trying 
to debate this question. I do not like 
what is known as organization charts 
that end up with too many chiefs and 
no workers, or, as the Indian said, too 
many chiefs and no Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the two amendments will be 
agreed to, and the committee amend- 
ment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not want to 
take the item of $4,000,000 to conference. 
I think we should have a vote on it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
back to that later. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the tabulation from which I have quoted, 
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and also a statement which I have pre- 
pared in which I have cited what the 
House committee report stated with re- 
spect to the share of the cost of impor- 
tation of labor which should be borne 
by the farmers and the share which 
should be borne by the Government. 

The House committee, I am sure, was 
mistaken in its statement, and I think I 
have proved it by statements taken from 
the record. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion and the statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Effect of reducing request of $611,000 to 

$468,800 


$34, 200 


142, 200 
—— 
Effect of reduction in salary items: 

1, Eliminate 41 employees of 49 
performing compliance func- 

37, 700 
2. Close 2 migration centers in 
Mexico (there is some ques- 
tion as to whether Mexico 
will allow us to recruit the 
men who would have been 
processed here from another 


8. Close 2 reception centers (May 
and June) 

4. Release 17 regional office em- 
ployees which is almost the 
entire staff working on Public 
Law 78, May 15, 1952 

5. Release 24 of 33 headquarters 
staff employees working on 
Public Law 78, May 15, 1952_. 


10, 400 


10, 100 


Total reduction, 
services 
Reduction in nonlabor costs (in- 
cludes travel, communications, 
rents and utilities, supplies and 
services of Public Health Service) . 


personal 
108, 000 


34, 200 


Total reduction 
Restoration of the $142,000 will not permit 
any expansion of the existing program, 


STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES OF REGULAR DEPARTMENT OR AGEN-= 
CY PERSONNEL IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF PuBLIC Law 78 


House Report No. 1503 on the third supple- 
mental appropriation to accompany H. R. 
6947 states, in part: 

“It was the understanding of each of the 
members of the committee, when this leg- 
islation was under consideration, that it 
would be in most part self-supporting. How- 
ever, this has proven to be far from true. In 
fact, Federal appropriations are bearing over 
half of the cost of the program. Based on 
testimony of Officials of the Department of 
Labor, the committee believes that this re- 
duction is the greatest that can be made and 
still provide for adequate administration of 
the program as it is now constituted. The 
committee is unanimous in its belief that 
such steps that are necessary should be taken 
to remove the obstacles in the way of making 
the program more nearly self-supporting to 
the end that those who benefit should bear 
a greater portion of the cost.” 

We believe the committee has a misunder- 
standing with respect to the administrative 
financing of this program. Public Law 78, in 
section 502 (2), says: 

“No workers shall be made available under 
this title to any employer unless such em- 
ployer enters into an agreement with the 
United States—- * * * “(2) toreimburse 
the United States for essential expenses, not 
including salaries or expenses of regular de- 
partment or agency personnel, incurred by it 
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for the transportation and subsistence of 
workers under this title in amounts not to 
exceed $15 per worker.” (Italics supplied.) 

When Public Law 78 was originally intro- 
duced in the House (H. R. 3048) and in the 
Senate (S. 984) the bills did not contain the 
provision italicized above. When Senate bill 
984, however, was reported out by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture it contained the 
italicized language. The report accompany- 
ing Senate bill 984 (S. 214) says in this 
respect: 

“The bill as introduced provided that the 
employer pay for all expenses up to $20 in- 
curred by the Government in recruitment 
and transportation of workers. The com- 
mittee believes normal salary and other ex- 
penses of Government officials administering 
the program should not be charged to the 
individual employers of the workers re- 
cruited by such Government employees and 
recommends amending the bill accordingly.” 

After the House Committee on Agriculture 
had concluded its hearings on H. R. 3048 a 
clean bill was introduced (H. R. 3283) con- 
taining the italicized language. 

The report of the committee accompany- 
ing H. R. 3283 (H. Rept. 326) states with 
respect to this matter: 

“The only unrecoverable expense which 
the Government will be called upon to bear 
under the proposed program will be the pay- 
ment of sdlaries of regular departmental 
agency personnel, the cost of establishing 
and maintaining reception centers in the 
United States, and the cost of apprehending 
and deporting contract violators which is in 
excess of the normal cost which the em- 
ployer would have been required to bear had 
the worker returned in accordance with the 
provisions of the contract of employment.” 
[Italics supplied.] 

The above-quoted excerpts from the leg- 
islative history of Public Law 78 indicates 
very clearly that it was the intent of at 
least the committees which had considered 
the bills not to require the employers to re- 
imburse the Government for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, during the debate on the floor 
of the House doubt was expressed by various 
Members that the rate provided in the House 
bill of $10 per worker would be adequate to 
cover even the costs of recruitment and 
transportation. Several amendments were 
introduced to increase this amount; one 
amendment would have increased it to $20 
per worker, another amendment would have 
increased it to $35 per worker. 

The Committee on Appropriations recog- 
nized that the administrative costs of the 
program would be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment when the first regular appropria- 
tion was made for the program. This is evi- 
dent from House Report 890 on the 1952 sup- 
plemental appropriation bill to accompany 
H. R. 5215, which states in part: 

“The law provides that the Government 
shall be reimbursed in the amount of $15 
per worker by the contracting employers, 
such charge to cover costs of transporting, 
feeding, and housing workers from point of 
recruitment to border reception centers and 
return. The committee is of the opinion 
that the full costs of this temporary pro. 
gram should be recouped to the Treasury 
and regrets to note that the basic law made 
no provision for recapturing general admin- 
istrative costs of handling the program.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Security Agency—Of- 
fice of the Administrator,” on page 9, 
after line 14, to strike out: 

SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


For an additional amount for “Surplus 
property disposal,” $40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter V—Department of 
Agriculture—Forest Service—Salaries 
and expenses” on page 10, line 22, after 
the word “fires”, to strike out “$3,000,- 
000” and insert “$3,500,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, with 
reference to this item, I hope the Senate 
will not vote the increase proposed in 
this amendment. This is only an 
amount to cover an estimate. The De- 
partment admits that $3,000,000 will be 
adequate for fighting forest fires if it is 
permitted to draw on 1953 funds. I feel 
that it would be wiser to appropriate the 
$3,000,000 rather than the sum of $3,500,- 
000 and then wait until the cost of fight- 
ing spring fires are actually determined, 
however, allowing the Department to 
draw the necessary amount from the 
1953 funds. When they know the cost 
they can tell us definitely what is needed 
and we can consider it in another sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senctor will permit me to say so, he 
is assuming that we will know between 
now and the next appropriation bill what 
fires will take place. The way the com- 
mittee handled the matter was proper. 
The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $3,500,000, an increase of 
$500,000 over the House allowance. The 
committee takes the view that the 1953 
funds may be drawn upon to whatever 
extent may be required. The records 
show that there never has been a time 
when in fighting forest fires the Gov- 
ernment was able to get off as cheaply 
as $500,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
read the Department’s own justification. 
The committee went over it and deter- 
mined that $3,000,000 was sufficient—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the committee 
agreed to make it $3,500,000.. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I stand corrected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In addition to that, 
the Department can use next year’s 
money if necessary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was looking at my 
own vote on this particular point. 

I want to invite attention to the justi- 
fication, which says: 

While fire-fighting costs are largely in- 
fluenced by weather, experience of the last 
several years indicates that the regular ap- 
propriation of $6,000,000 for 1953 will prob- 
ably be inadequate. Therefore, it is likely 
that funds therefor in 1953 will be inade- 
quate and another supplemental appropria- 
tion will be required at some future date. 


I am asking that we keep the amount 
at $3,000,000, allow the Department to 
draw on the 1953 funds, and then, when 
they have determined what the cost is 
up to the time tue 1953 funds are avail- 
able, we shall be able to put that correct 
amount into the 1953 funds instead of 
guessing now by adding another half a 
million dollars. 

I hope the Senate will vote against the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one of those 
who agree with the Senator from Mich- 
igan, I should like to point out this state- 
ment which appears in the justification: 

Inasmuch as spring fire-fighting obliga- 
tions have been as high as $1,970,000, at the 
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present value of the dollar, it will obviously 
be necessary to draw on the 1953 appropria- 
tion in such an amount as may be required 
in the event of serious fire emergencies, even 
though in excess of the $500,000 reduction 
by the House. 


To supplement what the Senator from 
Michigan has said, we are just guessing 
at $500,000. There may be needed three 
times that amount, or none of it may be 
needed. We are going to have another 
supplemental appropriation bill anyway. 

Mr. HAYDEN. So far as the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is concerned, he is going 
to pay for the cost of preserving one of 
the Nation’s greatest natural assets, 
which is timber. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We all agree on 
that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If there are no forest 
fires, $500,000 is more than sufficient. 
What is the difference? If more is 
needed, we say that they may use the 
funds for next year. By acceding to the 
views of the Senator from Michigan; 
we may save a few dollars on the face 
of the bill, but the taxpayers are not 
saved a cent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator asks, 
“What is the difference?” In my esti- 
mation, the difference is that if a de- 
partment has money in its “treasury” 
which it is allowed to use, it will use it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will it deliberately 
start forest fires? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I am not in- 
dicating that it will set any fires. I may 
say however about the military, that the 
first of the year they had $80,100,000,000 
available for expenditure. On July 1 of 
this year, 6 months later, they will have 
more than $100,000,000,000 unexpended. 
Such a situation breeds extravagance. 
If we appropriate the amount of money 
proposed to be provided for this item we 
will find that it is going to breed ex- 
travagance. I think it would be a mis- 
take. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator from Michigan. The Senator 
from Michigan has elaborated the point 
very fully, but I would reply to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona by saying that I would 
rather have Congress hold control of 
the funds than for the department to 
have control, particularly in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask one question, in order to have 
the matter more thoroughly clarified. 
Assume there is a fire and that it must 
be controlled, or at least must be fought, 
but the funds for fire fighting have been 
exhausted. The Forest Service cannot 
cease its fire-fighting operations. They 
must try to obtain funds from the De- 
partment or from Congress in order to 
continue the fire fighting. How much 
money have they with which to meet an 
emergency if one should occur between 
now and June 30? 

Mr. HAYDEN. None. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is not quite 
the fact. They have 1953 funds. 





Mr, THYE. Let us get the answer. I 
think the clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Smith, can enlighten us 
on this specific question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Emergency fire- 
fighting costs can be met with the 
amount provided by the House. That 
is admitted by’ the Forest Service. 
Funds will be available to put out any 
fire which might occur. 

Mr. THYE. That is the only question 
with which I am concerning myself. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The _ representa- 
tives of the Forest Service say so them- 
selves. 

Mr. THYE. The Forest Service could 
not mark time while waiting for Con- 
gress to act, in the event funds were ex- 
hausted and a fire was raging. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No one is asking 
them to wait. : 

Mr. THYE. That is the question I 
want to have clear before I consent, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Suppose Congress 
makes $3,500,000 available, and the For- 
est Service runs over that amount, and 
there is a fire; they would have to meet 
the deficiency in some way. 

Mr. THYE. They recognize, however, 
that they can look back into past years 
and govern their anticipated expendi- 
tures by the sums heretofore provided. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What happened was 
that last year Congress appropriated 
$6,000,000 for this purpose. Up to Jan- 
uary, in fighting fires, $8,000,000 was 
spent. A budget estimate was sub- 
mitted to increase the money available 
by $3,500,000, $2,000,000 of which had 
already been spent, 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House committee 
said: 

The committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $3,000,000, a reduction in the esti- 
mate of $500,000, with the understanding 
that funds for 1953 may be drawn upon to 
the extent of the reduction if necessary. 


That meant that $500,000 could be 
used out of 1953 funds. Our committee 
thought that was wrong, and that money 
should not be taken from 1953 funds 
with which to fight fires. 

Mr. THYE. That means solely to fight 
fires. Not one cent may be spent unless 
a fire is raging in our national forests, 
and there must be a staff to put the fire 
out. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. If proper steps are not 
taken, fire will destroy some of the vital 
materials which are necessary to increase 
the economy of the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. In order to help 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Minnesota, I agree entirely with what 
the Senator from Arizona has said. I 
remember very well the discussion. We 
decided the House report did limit to 
$500,000 the amount which could be 
drawn ahead. We distinctly changed 
that language. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We made the 
change in order that the Forest Service 
could draw indefinitely from the 1953 
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amount. Therefore, ample funds are 
available. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan is not objecting to that change. 

Mr. THYE. That was my under- 
standing of the situation. One reason 
why the committee saw fit to increase 
the amount of the House appropriation 
by $500,000 was in order to leave a little 
more in reserve, in the event there should 
be serious forest fires between now and 
June 30. That was my understanding 
of the increase of $500,000, and that is 
the only reason why I state that there 
will probably not be a sufficient amount 
in reserve to meet an emergency, if an 
emergency shall occur, and that if the 
money is not expended, it will be carried 
over into 1953, and will be available. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, under the language of the bill the 
full amount of the 1953 appropriation is 
available to fight fire in May 1952, if that 
is necessary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The amount is available at this time. 
That is what the Forest Service says. 
They have sufficient to draw on. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Actually the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill 
has not been passed. 

Mr. THYE. That is my understand- 
ing. We have not enacted the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill for 1953, and we 
are only projecting ourselves into what 
may be done by Congress insofar as the 
matter relates to the 1953 budget. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to read into 
the Recorp a statement by Mr. Gustaf- 
son which appears at page 99 of the hear- 
ings on the third supplemental appropri- 
ation bill, 1952. Mr. Gustafson said: 

As stated, the obligation of $2,442,354 was 
met by drawing on the “Salaries and ex- 
penses” appropriation. Funds are required 
to reimburse the “Salaries and expenses” ap- 
propriation if the Forest Service is to con- 
tinue its operations. This is the financial 
picture for the fire-fighting item as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. 


That indicates that whenever they 
need money for fire fighting, it is an un- 
estimated amount, and they can always 
find in the appropriation a sufficient 
amount of money. That is why they say 
they have sufficient money. Of course, it 
has to be reimbursed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would be taken from 
funds to be used for paying fire rangers, 
or some other activity. They can use the 
money temporarily, but it must be re- 
turned to pay salaries during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
only want to wait until we know what 
the exact amount will be, and then we 
will provide for it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from 
Michigan could show me that we would 
save the taxpayer 1 cent, by cutting 
the fund by $500,000, I would be glad to 
go along with his proposal, but actually 
we are going to pay for fighting the fires 
if they occur, and if they do not occur we 
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will not have to pay anything. If they 
do occur, we will pay for fighting them 
out of next year’s fund. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My answer to that 
is that I am a believer in the Congress 
retaining control of the purse strings. 
If we require the Forest Service to give 
us the exact figures, we shall be better 
off than by merely filling the bank ac- 
count and allowing them to write a blank 
check as they might desire to draw 
against the account. I think that under 
my proposal there would be a saving. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan might be correct in 
one particular instance. It is all very 
well to protect the taxpayers’ dollars, 
and it is the duty of Members of Con- 
gress to watch appropriations from year 
to year. But we also have the responsi- 
bility of protecting the property of the 
taxpayers. Many millions of dollars are 
lost yearly to the taxpayers because Con- 
gress is penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

In order to save now, supposedly, $500,- 
000, we shall be running the risk of 
losing a million dollars. Only a year 
ago, in my own State, more than 45,000 
acres of the finest timber land were lost. 

Of this $500,000, the taxpayers are not 
going to lose one penny, if the money 
is not needed to protect some of the tax- 
payers’ property. 

I have been in the forests of the State 
of the Senator from Michigan. The 
American people possess some of the 
finest timber land throughout the coun- 
try. There are millions of acres of fine 
timber land in my State, in Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Washington—yes; 
and in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Is it our duty, in order to save a few 
dollars, to cause a hazard that may 
result in the loss of that property? 

I may say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that he could save the money he 


. would have to pay for insurance on his 


home, his business, or anything else, by 
not taking out a policy. 

Do Senators realize the amount that 
is involved in this amendment? It is 
$500,000. Compare that with the bil- 
lions of dollars which are spent for 
things we do not know about. Yet the 
sum of $500,000 is sought to protect prop- 
erty that belongs to all the people of the 
United States, including Senators. That 
is all it means. If it is not needed, it 
will not be spent. Would the Senator 
from Michigan rather save $500,000 and 
take a chance that $100,000,000 might be 
lost? 

Let me make a further statement along 
that line. I may be considered a little 
fanatical about protecting the people’s 
property. I have traveled from Tilla- 
mook, Oreg., to Portland. I have seen 
the area which is called the graveyard. 
It is called the graveyard because for 27 
miles on both sides of the road one can 
see nothing but dead trees, which were 
once worth millions of dollars. They 
were the property of the taxpayers; but 
someone, in order to save a few dollars, 
decided that they need not be protected. 
Therefore we now have this area which 
is known as the graveyard. 

All this item means is a little insur- 
ance, if it should become necessary. If 
it is not necessary, the money will not be 
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spent. I hope the amendment of the 
committee will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 10, line 22. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has not been 
arguing that he does not want to protect 
the forests. That is what this item is 
for. The item has nothing to do with 
private land. It has nothing to do with 
lands under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

It is said that $500,000 is only a drop 
in the bucket so far as the money of the 
taxpayers is concerned. I say, in view of 
the manner in which we are now spend- 
ing billions of dollars, that it is not even 
a drop. This is a matter of principle. 

This amount is only an estimate. If 
the Department takes the money from 
the other fund, as it has done for years, 
we can then determine, when the De- 
partment is through fighting the fires, 
how much is needed. The Department 
is authorized to use any amount of 
money necessary to protect forest lands 
and it can draw money from the 1953 
funds. 

I hope the Senate will reject this 
amendment and retain control of the 
purse strings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 10, line 22. 
{Putting the question.] 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that he voted “aye.” 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Smoke jumper facilities,” on 
page 11, line 2, after the word “expend- 
ed”, to insert “Provided, That the amount 
made available herein shall be the full 
cost of the acquisition of land and con- 
struction of facilities: Provided further.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading ‘“‘Chapter VII—Independent of- 
fices,” on page 14, after line 2, to in- 
sert: 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 

DEDICATION OF WORLD WAR II MEMORIALS 

For expenses necessary for an appropriate 
dedication of World War II memorials, erect- 
ed under authority of the act of June 26, 
1946 (36 U. S. C. 123), to be available for such 
purposes as the Commission may deem nec- 
essary and proper and without regard to the 
provisions of other laws or regulations re- 
lating to the expenditure of public funds 
(except that this exemption shall not be 
construed as waiving the requirement for 
the submission of accounts and vouchers to 
the General Accounting Office for audit), 
$30,000, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until June 30, 1953: Pro- 
vided, That, when in the discretion of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission it 
would be in the public interest, personnel and 
transportation facilities of any other Gov- 
ernment agency may be furnished by such 
agency, without reimbursement, to the Com- 


mission for the purposes of this appropria- 
tion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypeEn], 
who is in charge of the bill. I presume 
it is understood that as we go along and 
vote on the committee amendments, the 
entire bill, outside the committee amend- 
ments, will be open for amendment later. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I make that in- 
quiry in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is correct in his 
statement. In order to be absolutely 
certain, let the Chair ask the Senator 
from Michigan if he correctly under- 
stands the statement which the Senator 
from Michigan made, namely, that the 
bill as a whole, aside from the com- 
mittee amendments, will be open to 
amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement of the Senator is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. However, that does 
not apply to the committee amendments 
already passed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the point which the Chair wishes to 
make clear. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
after line 20, to insert: 

COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 

For an additional amount for “Commission 
on Renovation of the Executive Mansion,” 
$20,000. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
cffer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
line 24, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$20,000” and 
insert ‘‘$5,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
item relates to the renovation of the 
Executive Mansion. There is a request 
in this bill for $20,000. Of that, $6,500 
is needed for the Commission’s staff, 
services, and expenses until June 30, in 
order to close out the accounts, dispose 
of the records, and complete other ac- 
tions necessary to the termination of 
the business of the Commission. The 
remainder of the request, or $13,500, is 
for printing and binding the final report 
to Congress by the Commission. Think 
of it. The Commission wants $13,500 for 
printing and binding its final report. 
This brings me back to one of the re- 
quests in connection with a supplemental 
bill last year. 

In connection with this same item, the 
Commission wanted $40,000 to file in the 
Archives the plans for this renovation. 
It wanted $20,000 to file in the Archives 
the plans of the hidden work for the 
renovation of the White House. In other 
words, the Commission wanted $60,000 
of the taxpayers’ money to file plans 
which were already in existence in the 
Archives. 
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The Senator from Michigan brought 
the situation to the attention of the 
Commission. Representatives of the 
Commission stated that it was necessary 
to draw new plans, because tne plans 
belonged to the architect. When the 
representatives of the Commission came 
before the committee we discovered that 
the architect at the White House was 
on a yearly salary. How could the plans 
belong to the architect? If they be- 
longed to the architect, they belonged to 
the United States Government. 


Think of it. There was a request for 
$60,000 merely to file plans. That was 
boondoggling. What the Commission 


wanted to do was to redraft the plans 
and maintain a staff. 

What do we find now? The Commis- 
sion wants $13,500 for printing and 
binding a report. LIow is it to be bound? 
Is it to be bound in gold or silver? Orig- 
inally the Commission wanted only 
$1,000 for the printing and binding of 
this report, but now it has ideas of 
grandeur. 

If we do not cut appropriations, we 
shall eventually spend $85,000,000,000. 
This item will not be a drop in the bucket, 
or half a drop, or any appreciable per- 
centage of a drop; but I say that the 
time has come when we must save on 
all these items. The Commission itself 
says—and I quote from its previous re- 
quest: 

An item of $1,000 for printing, and suf- 
ficient merely for printing the report of a 
routine type, was included in the 1952 re- 
quest for the Commission’s expenses. 


In other words, they wanted an ap- 
propriation for a routine report. Now 
they want an appropriation for a deluxe 
report. Instead of a thousand dollars, 
they want 13% times that amount. It 
seems to me that if $1,000 was adequate 
for the job a year ago, it should be suf- 
ficient today. The Commission plans 
an elaborate project in connection with 
the final report, which the Government 
Printing Office estimates will cost $13,- 
500, as against $1,000 for an adequate, 
but not deluxe, report. 

I submit that this is not the time for 
indulgence in this type of luxury. 
Therefore I offer an amendment which 
reduces the amount of the funds for 
printing and binding by $12,500, and 
reduces the amount of the funds avail- 
able for other expenses in connection 
with the writing of the report by $2,500. 
Certainly those amounts should be ade- 
quate. 

Mr. President, if the Committee on 
Appropriations had not discovered last 
year the existence of the items of $40,- 
000 and $20,000 this body would have 
appropriated $60,000 to file in the Ar- 
chives the plans and specifications for 
the renovation of the White House. I 
hope the Senate will adopt my amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, very 
seldom do I ever rise on the floor of the 
Senate except for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to keep down appropriations, 
However, I am familiar with this item. 
The Commission on the Renovation of 
the White House has given very serious 
thought to it. We felt that there should 
be a report made on the renovation 
which would be a complete history of the 
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White House. As Senators know, the 
White House was renovated the first 
time in 1817, after the British had 
burned it in 1814. The next time it was 
renovated was in 1901, under President 
Theodore Roosevelt. Then it was reno- 
vated again by President Coolidge in 1926 
or 1927. The records of those renova- 
tions were not complete. 

When a few years ago Congress ap- 
pointed a commission to renovate the 
White House it was necessary to go back 
over all the history of the White House 
that could possibly be gathered in order 
that the Commission could make sure 
that the renovation would be done 
properly. We wanted the work to be 
permanent and to provide a report which 
would be available in the future. 

Moreover, we wanted the White House 
to look as it looked when it was rebuilt 
in 1817 after it had been burned by the 
British in 1814. We hope that in subse- 
quent years Americans will have avail- 
able to them a full report on the reno- 
vation of the White House. 

I admit that it will be a de luxe addi- 
tion. The plan is to include pages of 
colored pictures of the various rooms in 
which the American people are particu- 
larly interested. It will cost about a 
thousand dollars a page to do so. I be- 
lieve that we have kept the cost down to 
the smallest possible amount, 

Iam sorry that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. McKEttar]l, 
the Chairman of the Renovation Com- 
mission and chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, could not be on the 
floor today, because he is very much more 
familiar with the whole subject than 
am I. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

fr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon did not have an oppor- 
tunity to hear any of the testimony given 
before the committee on this subject, 
and, indeed, very little testimony regard- 
ing it was given before the committee. 
So the Senator from Oregon is without 
what he believes to be essential informa- 
tion in order to make up his mind as to 
what should be done in connection with 
this particuular item. Therefore he 
would like to ask this question: Is this 
report to be a bound book, to be printed 
in volume, for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am sorry that the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, is not on the fioor. The 
work of the Commission was divided, and 
I am not so familiar with that aspect of 
it as I am with the actual construction 
involved. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon has found the answer in the 
hearings on the bill. It is found at page 
430. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will permit me to do so, I should like to 
invite his attention to the testimony 
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which appears at page 430. The ques- 
tion was asked: “How many reports 
would there be?” 

I quote from the testimony: 

General EpGcEerTon. There will be one final 
report. 

Senator Younc. How many copies will be 
issued? 

General EpcrerTon. There will be 5,000 
copies. 

Senator YouncG. Will these be sent to the 
Members of Congress? 

General EDGERTON. Yes, sir; and then of 
course, in addition, the Public Printer would 
print a quantity to be distributed through 
the channels which he uses for sale to the 
public. 

Senator HaypDENn. That is for sale? 

General EDGERTON. Yes, sir. 

It is probably not essential to the issue but 
there is a great likelihood that the sales he 
would make would reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the total cost entailed. We antici- 
pate that every library, almost all architects, 
and many others will want a copy of the 
report. 

The reason we selected 5,000 is that that 
is the minimum edition on which they nor- 
mally quote. A few luundred dollars would 
be saved by reducing that quantity, but there 
are a great many Offices and persOns who 
should be given at least one copy of the 
report. 

It might be well to put in the record also 
that the Commission will turn into the 
Treasury about $27,500 as the net proceeds 
of the souvenir program, which of course 


would not be applicable without legislation 
for this purpose. The souvenir program was 
entirely self-sustaining. 


I invite attention to the fact that the 
souvenir progranmr refers to the action 
taken by the Commission in selling 
souvenirs made from some of the ma- 
terial taken from the White House dur- 
ing the renovation. 

Mr.MARTIN. Mtr. President, with re- 
lation to the souvenirs, I know that 
Members of the Senate are interested in 
that subject. Under a law which Con- 
gress passed, material taken from the 
White House could be used for the pur- 
pose of making souvenirs, provided that 
the program was not commercialized. 

Therefore the gavels, canes, boxes, and 
other objects which were made from such 
material were sold. We did not, how- 
ever, expect such a large demand for the 
souvenirs. Consequently we had a sur- 
plus on hand at the end of the work of 
$27,000. 

Mr. President, I have served in various 
capacities on many commissions in my 
lifetime. I feel that this Commission 
has worked as diligently as it possibly 
could work to give the people of Amer- 
ica a fine home for their President and 
at as economical a cost as was possible 
under the circumstances, 

I do not want to take too much time, 
but I should like to say that the first 
thing that had to be determined by the 
Commission was whether the old walls 
of the White House could be left stand- 
ing. We had to employ the best engineers 
and experts in the country to determine 
whether the walls could be underpinned 
and left standing with safety. It was 
finally decided that it could be done if 
the foundations were extended into the 
ground a depth of 24 feet. That was 
done. The walls were underpinned to a 
depth of 24 feet. Consequently there are 
now two stories underground which were 
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not there when the work was started. 
That additional space was very badly 
needed. The report will show all that 
engineering and architectural work, as 
well as how the Commission reached its 
conclusions. I think the expense is very 
well worth while. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I must differ with my colleague 
from Pennsylvania because he usually 
is on the side of economy. I realize that 
when we try to cut an item of expense, 
whether it be an item such as this one 
or an item for the judicial or legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, we are 
bound to step on someone’s toes in trying 
to apply economy. 

All I am asking is whether the Senate 
feels that when we are in a period of 
deficit spending we can print 5,000 copies 
of a de luxe edition of a report. The 
White House is finished. Printing of the 
report will not add one thing to the 
White House. The report, if not in the 
form of a de luxe report could be printed 
for $1,000, and the same result would be 
obtained. The question is whether we 
should pay $1,000 for the report or 
$13,500. If I do not miss my guess, Gen- 
eral Edgerton was right when he said 
that 5,000 copies of the de luxe report 
would go to Representatives and Sen- 
ators. Mention has been made of the 
fact that copies would be made available 
to the public by the Government Print- 
ing Office. I should like to say that the 
Government Printing Office merely adds 
a 10-percent profit on the overrun. 

Mr. President, I want the report print- 
ed. We are told that it can be printed 
for $5,000. If the smaller amount is 
appropriated, the only difference will be 
in the binding and in the cover. I sup- 
pose the report will contain colored pic- 
tures. A souvenir program has been 
issued. 

The first time the Appropriations Com- 
mittee went there, it was shown pictures 
of how the various rooms would look. 

So, Mr. President, I ask whether we 
should cause deficit spending for a pro- 
gram of this kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan to 
the committee amendment on page 14, 
in line 24. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 14, beginning 
in line 21. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, to this 
committee amendment, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: Strike out the figure 
“$20,000”, and in lieu thereof insert the 
figure “$15,000.” 

In order to make perfectly clear what 
this amendment to the committee 
amendment will do, let me say that I be- 
lieve that if the proposed reduction of 
$5,000 in the entire item is made, the 
Commission will still be able to print a 
sufficient number of copies of a proper 
report and will be able to assure that 
copies will be available to those who 
desire to purchase them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
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from Oregon to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 14, in line 24, 
it is proposed to strike out “$20,000” and 
insert “$15,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon to the 
committee amendment on page 14, in 
line 24, which has just been stated. 
(Putting the question.] 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
this question I call for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 14, in lines 
21 to 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 


stated. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless 
the amendment is to a committee amend- 
ment, it is not now in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there 
are two more committee amendments. 
One of them relates to the legislative 
branch. After those amendments are 
disposed of, we can consider what the 
Senator from Washington has in mind, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter XI—Increased pay 
costs—legislative branch,” on page 22, 
after line 1, to insert: 

Senate: 

“Salaries, officers and employees,” $782,- 
896; 

Contingent expenses of the Senate: 

“Senate policy committee,” $9,910; 

“Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port,” $7,690. 

“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy,” 
$12,925; 

“Joint Committee on Printing,” $2,792; 

“Vice President’s automobile,” $355; 

“Automobile for the President pro tem- 
pore,” $355; 

“Automobile for majority and minority 
leaders,” $710; 

“Reporting Senate proceedings,” $10,253; 

“Furniture,” cleaning, etc., $290; 

“Inquiries and investigations,” $92,120; 

“Folding documents,” $2,890; 

“Miscellaneous items,” $15,060; 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, 
after line 13, to insert: 
CuHaPTEeR XII 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES, AUDITED CLAIMS, AND 
JUDGMENTS 


For payment of claims for damages as 
settled and determined by departments and 
agencies in accord with law, audited claims 
certified to be due by the General Account- 
ing Office, and judgments rendered against 
the United States by United States district 
courts and the United States Court of Claims, 
as set forth in Senate Document Numbered 
108, Eighty-second Congress, $4,357,649, to- 
gether with such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to pay interest (as and when specified 
in such judgments or in certain of the set- 
tlements of the General Accounting Office 
or provided by law) and such additional 
sums due to increases in rates of exchange as 
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may be necessary to pay claims in foreign 
currency: Provided, That no judgment here- 
in appropriated for shall be paid until it 
shall have become final and conclusive 
against the United States by failure of the 
parties to appeal or otherwise: Provided fur- 
ther, That, unless otherwise specifically re- 
quired by law or by the judgment, payment 
of interest wherever appropriated for here- 
in shall not continue for more than 30 days 
after the date of approval of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be au- 
thorized to make the necessary changes 
in section numbers in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, we 
have temporarily passed over two 
amendments. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is interested in 
one of them, and the other amendment 
was passed over at the request of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], in 
behalf of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson]. 

Let me inquire whether the Senator 
from Washington wishes to address him- 
self to one of the amendments at this 
time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to revert to page 5 of the bill 
and the committee amendment on that 
page striking out the item for “Salaries 
and expenses” in connection with the 
claims of persons of Japanese ancestry. 
The item appearing in lines 3 and 4, on 
page 5, would be stricken out by means 
of the committee amendment. 

I desire to move that the committee 
amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5,in 
lines 1 to 4, it is proposed to strike out: 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF 

JAPANESE ANCESTRY 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses, claims of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry,” $14,800,000. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the committee amendment be 
rejected, so that this item will remain in 
the bill. I take this position after a 
great deal of discussion in regard to this 
matter with members of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Following the inclusion of this item 
in the bill as passed by the House, there 
was some discussion in the committee, 
but no detailed discussion. Apparently 
the committee decided to strike out the 
item, not on the basis that the commit- 
tee was opposed to the amoynt of the 
item on its merits, but on the ground 
that this matter might better be includ- 
ed in the regular appropriation bill. 

I believe this item should be retained 
in this supplemental appropriation bill 
at this time because it relates to claims 
which have been made and adjudicated 
pursuant to laws passed by Congress, 
and because all the claims covered by 
this item have been or will be reviewed 
and passed upon by the Department of 
Justice, and those which it approves will 
have to be paid. 
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The claims which already have been 
adjudicated by the Department of Jus- 
tice will have to be paid. They now rep- 
resent both a moral and a legal obliga- 
tion on the part of the United States 
Government. Therefore, absolutely no 
economy will be involved by eliminating 
the item of $14,800,000. 

Let me say that there is no difference 
of opinion regarding this item. All the 
committee members are agreed regard- 
ing the justice of the item. I am in- 
formed that all the claims involved have 
been adjudicated by the Department of 
Justice and have been compromised. 
Most of the persons involved in this item 
are elderly, and can use the money. Fur- 
thermore, none of the claims involved 
in this item is for more than $2,500 or 
for more than three-fourths of the com- 
pensable item of the total amount 
claimed, whichever is less. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I wished 
to inquire whether this item constitutes 
complete settlement, or whether other 
claims remain to be settled. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So far as the De- 
partment is concerned, there are no 
other claims. Twenty-four thousand 
claims were filed under the original 
Evacuation Claims Act. However, all the 
claims covered by this item have been 
adjudicated, and they are the ones that 
the Department has determined it will 
allow. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My point is that if a 
settlement in the nature of a compromise 
is made, with the agreement of the De- 
partment—and I understand that is the 
present situation—if other claims are 
subsequently to be compromised and if 
these claims are not paid the parties 
to the other claims would not be inclined 
to enter into a compromise. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
can read to the Senator a statement 
which I believe covers this matter: 

On April 10 the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, in reporting the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1952, elimi- 
nated all of the $14,800,000 item which was 
requested by the Department of Justice for 
the payment of claims settled under the 
compromise settlement amendment to Pub- 
lic Law 886, the Evacuation Claims Act of 
1948. This act authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to adjudicate certain claims for losses 
suffered by persons of Japanese ancestry, re- 
sulting from their compliance with the Gov. 
ernment’s evacuation orders, which removed 
them from the west coast in 1942. 

The compromise settlement, which was 
enacted August 17, 1951, was devised to ex- 
pedite the settlement of smaller claims, 
bringing substantial savings in adminis- 
trative costs to the Government and speedier 
payment to the claimants. The compromise 
settlement amendment allows the claim- 
ants to compromise their claims for three- 
fourths of the compensable items of the total 
claimed or $2,500, whichever is less. In short, 
for the claimant who wishes to settle his 
claim under the compromise formula, there 
is first an automatic 25 percent cut of his 
possible award, no matter how justified his 
claim may be. 

There were 24,000 claims filed under the 
original Evacuation Claims Act. The Depart- 
ment of Justice hopes to settle 17,000 of these 
smaller claims by the end of June of this 
year. Already the Department of Justice has 
awarded $9,000,000 under the compromise- 
settlement amendment, but these awards 
have not yet been paid because of lack of 
funds, 
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One of the most urgent factors arguing for 
@ quick settlement of the claims is the ad- 
vanced age of most of the claimants who 
suffered these losses 10 long years ago. It 
would seem cruel justice to these people, 
who have agreed to take a 25-percent reduc- 
tion of their claims, to withhold any longer 
the money already awarded them by the 
Government, 


I have recently checked with the De- 
partment of Justice, and am informed 
that insofar as it is concerned, this item 
covers all the claims that have been ad- 
judicated, so far as the Department 
knows, although more claims than those 
which have been settled have been filed 
by various applicants. However, the ad- 
judicated claims covered by this item of 
the bill are the ones the Department will 
consider. I offer that explanation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The committee de- 
cided against including this item for 
the reason—and I think the committee’s 
reasoning was sound—that this item 
amounts to $14,800,000, and it will be 
only 24% months until the regular ap- 
propriation bill will go into effect, and 
the subcommittee which handles the 
regular appropriation bill would like to 
go further into the entire matter. 

I appreciate that the claims covered 
by this item are in the same position 
as judgments, for the claims have been 
adjudicated and the amounts are due. 

However, it will be only 24%2 months 
until this matter can be handled by 
means of the regular appropriation bill, 
instead of handling it now in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. That is 
the only consideration that is involved, 

I think there is no question that the 
payments are due. However, the com- 
mittee took the position that it preferred 
to have this item included in the regular 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct, but 
many of these claims were adjudicated 
at some time in the past, and no funds 
are available with which to pay them. 
It would be desirable if the items could 
be separated, and if the exact amounts 
could be stated. I do not know whether 
$14,800,000 is the exact amount, or 
whether it is closer to $10,000,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I read.the 
side slips on the evidence presented, I 
come to the last paragraph, as follows: 

The affidavit forms necessary to be exe- 
cuted by claimants in order to invoke the 
compromise provisions of the net law have 
been distributed and it is estimated that 
17,824 claimants having ciaims of $5,000 or 
less will elect to compromise their claims. 
It is anticipated that this number of claims 
will be disposed of during the fiscal year 
1952 since the vast majority of those desir- 
ing to compromise will undoubtedly submit 
the compromise forms prior to June 1952, 
The aggregate amount involved in these 
claims is $33,326,767.47. 


I agree with what the Senator from 
Michigan has said. A question of prin- 
ciple is involved. This is a proper item 
for the 1953 budget. There are 23,725 


claims pending, and 17,824 of these will 
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probably be compromised. That is not 


definitely known yet. It seems to me, 
as the Senator from Michigan has said, 
that, with 24% months remaining, oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to obtain more 
definite knowledge. No one would be 
hurt. This is no proper item to be 
placed in a supplemental bill, The en- 
tire committee, I think, felt and real- 
ized that this amount will have to be 
paid. This is not a question of a saving, 
it is rather a question of principle. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In a moment. I 
do not disagree with the statement of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but, 
since that testimony was taken, I have 
discussed this matter with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Their position is that, 
so far as the Department of Justice is 
concerned, they have now adjudicated 
all the claims they feel will be adjudi- 
cated. Although there are other appli- 
cants I think money ought to be made 
available as quickly as possible, so that 
those whose claims have been completely 
adjudicated may be paid. It is known 
that in many cases the claimants have 
been waiting months because no funds 
were available. The House figure was 
$14,800,000. I do not know whether that 
is the exact amount. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, the compro- 
mise figure was $8,957,000, which is the 
amount of adjudicated claims actually 
ready for payment at the time of the 
hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
make a suggestion which may solve the 
matter and which would do no injustice 
to some who may be interested. Let us 
inser’ the figure of $9,000,000 in lieu of 
th2 House figure of $14,800,000. It will 
then go to conference the amount can 
there be adjusted and some of the claims 
can be paid. It would do no injustice 
to others who could be taken care of 
through the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The committee 
could consider that question in the regu- 
lar appropriation bill. Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington favor the inclu- 
sion of $9,000,000 in this bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The compromise 
figure for the adjudicated claims is near- 
ly $9,000,000, to be exact it is $8,957,000. 
A few other claims may be allowed by 
the time this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I withdraw my 
amendment, and move that the figure 
$14,800,000 be changed to $9,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
5, line 4, it is proposed to strike out the 
numeral “$14,800,000”, and insert ‘$9,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
while I am on my feet and the matter is 
before the Senate I should like to say 
that I think the people interested in 
these claims are to be complimented 
on the fact that they in every case— 
and they are all good, loyal American 
citizens—that have sustained much 
greater damage than the amount of the 
compromises made in connection with 
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their claims. They are to be compli- 
mented upon their cooperation in try- 
ing to get this matter settled. 

In 1942 we made a great mistake 
when, at the request of the military, we 
bundled up these loyal American Japa- 
nese and placed them in internment 
camps. It cost us millions of dollars to 
take care of them. Hearings were held, 
and practically nothing at all wrong was 
found with the internees. We dislocated 
their lives. Many of them were even 
unable to return to the places from 
which they came. In their enforced ab- 
sence, there was vandalism and the de- 
struction of their property, including 
their gardens and lands and farm ma- 
chinery. In this case, although we are 
not doing full justice, I think they are 
at least more than entitled to what they 
are to receive under this bill. I think 
they are to be commended, 

I shall never forget that, in 1941, fol- 
lowing the Pearl Harbor incident, I saw 
certain Japanese friends and neighbors 
of mine being bundled up and taken to 
jail, later to be placed in internment 
camps. They were loyal Japanese. 
Then, a few weeks later, upon my arrival 
at a place 3,000 miles nearer the enemy, 
the Japanese Imperial Government, I 
found Japanese in Hawaii doing guard 
work, free to carry on as they had done 
before. It seemed a little bit incongru- 
ous and somewhat paradoxical to see 
loyal Japanese on the west coast being 
removed from their homes and placed 
in internment camps, and then to find 
them allowed to do anything they wished 
in Hawaii. They did a good job in Ha- 
waii during the war. The National 
Guard, which was mainly composed of 
Japanese, guarded the water works, the 
light installations, and things of that 
sort. So, although this is not full com- 
pensation to these people for what they 
suffered then, and what they have suf- 
fered since their internment, I think we 
are at least doing something for them. 
I wish to commend them publicly for 
their cooperation throughout this entire 
matter. I think a grave mistake was 
made at the time action was taken 
against them, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington to the House 
provision. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is now, on the committee 
amendment, on page 5, line 3, striking 
out the provision for salaries and ex- 
penses, claims of persons of Japanese 
ancestry. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the only 
other committee item which remains is 
on the same page, namely, page 5, line 8, 
where the committee proposes to strike 
out the numeral ‘$2,610,000” and insert 
“$4,000,000,” which is the amount allowed 
by the House committee. The budget 
estimate was $4,600,000. The House 
committee cut off $600,000, but deter- 
mined that $4,000,000 was required in or- 
der to carry out the duties imposed upon 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, particularly with respect to the 
deportation of the so-called wetbacks. 


I think the action of the committee was 
sound and that it ought to be sustained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 8, it is proposed by the committee to 
strike out “$2,610,000” and insert “$4,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a matter which has been before the 
House. The House placed the figure at 
$2,610,000, which would pay the costs of 
the increase in pay. This isa large item. 
It is only supplemental to the larger item 
of $30,159,900. A problem exists be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
which is difficult of solution. 

Estimates are made from time to time, 
and reliable figures seem to indicate that 
750,000 persons a year are illegally cross- 
ing the border from Mexico into the 
United States. The Immigration Service 
has-been stumped as to what todo. It is 
a difficult problem to solve. They try to 
use the idea we used to employ when we 
desired to get rid of a cat. We would 
take the cat in a bag, in the buggy or the 
automobile, as the case might be, and 
drive as far as we could and then let the 
cat out of the bag. We then drove home, 
and a few hours after we arrived home 
the cat would be back. What we are try- 
ing to do in Mexico is to load illegal en- 
trants into airplanes, fly them as far as 
we can into Mexico and then let them 
out, thinking they will not come back. As 
soon as they can walk back, or as soon 
as they can get enough money to get 
transportation back to the border, they 
come back again and cross the border. 

What are we going todo? Weare told 
by the Immigration Service that the 
problem cannot be solved by putting up 
prisons, because so many people would 
be in prison that we would not be able 
to feed them. 

I am wondering whether more of those 
living south of the border could not be 
induced to make legal entry. We shall 
be using more than a million dollars in 
the next 24% months to get Mexican la- 
borers into our country legally, and at 
the same time the Department is asking 
for $4,000,000 for the next 242 months to 
keep illegal entrants out. 

I think the question requires very deep 
study. We have got to find an answer to 
the problem. The subcommittee charged 
with solving this problem should look 
into it well. It is a congressional prob- 
lem. We must establish a policy. If the 
only solution is to fly illegal entrants 
back into Mexico so far as to make it 
difficult for them to walk back to the 
border again, that is the way it will have 
to be done. But I think the committee 
ought to give the matter further study, 
The House reduced the item to $2,610,- 
000. They said, “We will increase the 
pay of the employees we have on the par- 
ticular job.” It is a job on which we 
have spent $30,159,900 so far this year. 
The item of $2,610,000 is for pay in- 
creases only. 

I think the Senate should do exactly 
what the House did, increase the pay, 
because it is a statutory increase, and 
allow the item to wait until we discover 
what should be done, I hope the com- 


mittee amendment increasing the ap- 
propriation to $4,000,000 will be rejected, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, my pri- 
mary concern is this: If we are to have 
legal immigration from Mexico, it must 
be by agreement with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The Mexican Government 
has insisted that it will not make ar- 
rangements whereby agricultural labor 
can be recruited inside the Republic of 
Mexico unless we adequately enforce the 
law when Mexicans leave their own 
country and come illegally into the 
United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What is Mexico 
doing to keep the wetbacks out? As I 
understand, they are called wetbacks be- 
cause they swim across the river and 
when they land in the United States they 
have -vet backs. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the origin of 
the expression. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What are we doing 
to prevent them from swimming across 
the river? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no duty on 
the part of Mexico to enforce the immi- 
gration laws of the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But Mexico has a 
duty to object to persons illegally leav- 
ing that country. The wetbacks do not 
have passports from Mexico. Mexico 
owes a duty to keep its citizens from 
leaving Mexico. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We do not require 
passports from Mexico any more than 
we require them from Canada. A Cana- 
dian citizen can cross the border when 
he pleases and return when he pleases. 
The crime to which we object is that of 
seeking employment in the United States 
at wage rates which are below the Amer- 
ican standard of living, competing not 
only in agriculture but in the industrial 
field in Michigan and other States, where 
the illegal entrants are willing to work 
for less money because they know that 
if the employer reports them they can be 
deported. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is not the princi- 
pal difficulty that American farmers 
want to hire many of them at a lower 
wage than the average wage, and Mexi- 
cans find an incentive to come across the 
border and be employed, not through . 
regular channels but through illegal 
channels? Is not that the problem? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be the prob- 
lem, but if we properly enforce the law 
there will be less difficulty. Congress 
enacted the Ellender bill which covers 
the question both ways. When the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
looked into the matter and decided that 
the sum of $4,000,000 was necessary, the 
action taken on the floor of the House 
was along the line of that taken thereto- 
fore, without reflection on the part of the 
membership of the House. The general 
impression is that it was those who did 
not want the Ellender Act to succeed, 
but wanted to have wetbacks come into 
this country illegally, who urged the 
amendment in the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The so-called El- 
lender Act expires on December 31 of 
next year, and unless funds are provided 
to carry out the law, it is possible that 
no Mexican labor, which is so much 
needed now, will be imported into this 
country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
ator a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
Mexico says, “If you allow these people 
to come to the United States illegally we 
shall not make a contract with you in 
relation to those who desire to come le- 
gally?” Is not that the problem? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is partly the 
reason why Congress had to amend the 
so-called Ellender Act this year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why does not Mex- 
ico cooperate with us? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mexico has actually 
failed to carry out her part of the agree- 
ment. Under Mexican law, as I under- 
stand, if a wetback is returned from this 
country to Mexico he can be punished. 
But, so far, the Mexican Government 
has taken no steps to enforce its own 
law. I will say to my distinguished 
friend from Michigan that we are in this 
situation: Unless we are willing to car- 
ry out the law which was recently en- 
acted, the probabilities are that a con- 
tract which now exists between the 
United States and Mexico will expire on 
the 30th of this month. After that, the 

fexican Government will absolutely re- 
fuse to enter into an agreement. If that 
shall occur, there will be a shortage of 
labor which is so necessary to handle the 
cotton crop and other crops which are 
being planted or are in the process of 
growing. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the appro- 
priation contemplate flying wetbacks 
into Mexico? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. That is what 
a part of this money is for. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that flying is a most ex- 
pensive form of transportation, and that 
it is the very height of folly to pick up 
wetbacks on the American side of the 
border and return them to Mexico by 
airplane? 

Mr. FERGUSON. From the knowl- 
edge I now have, I do not »elieve it is a 
practice that should ke followed. As the 
Senator from Louisiana has said, we are 
using a most expensive method of re- 
turning illegal entrant people, when we 
ought to have the cooperation of the 
Mexican Government. It is a crime for 
them to leave Mexico illegally, and when 
they are taken back across the border 
they are supposed to be punished. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe wetbacks could be trans- 
ported to Mexico by rail much cheaper 
than by airplane? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, I think much 
cheaper. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the.Senator 
from Michigan know that a great many 
Mexicans who are in this country ille- 
gally show themselves around immigra- 
tion offices, so that they can be flown 
back to Mexico on personal business? 


May I ask the Sen- 
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They spend their week ends in Mexico at 
the expense of the United States Gov- 
ernment, then they wade the river and 
are back at work in the United States 
on Monday morning. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Idid not know that, 
but when we consider that about 750,- 
000 a year are coming into the United 
States illegally, the Senator could be 
right in his facts, and I take it for 
granted he is, and knows what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I may say to the 
Senator that I have spent a good deal 
of time on the border, and it is consid- 
ered a joke there that wetbacks show 
themselves around immigration offices 
and deliberately permit themselves to be 
picked up and returned to Mexico, fre- 
quently by plane. 

I know of the instance of a Mexican 
who desired to take money to his par- 
ents in old Mexico. He walked around in 
front of an immigration office in the 
town of Del Rio, Tex., was picked up and 
flown into Mexico to the town where his 
parents lived. He delivered the money, 
and was back at work on the American 
side on Monday, 2 days later. That is 
an illustration of what is happening un- 
der the foolish plan of transporting wet- 
backs into Mexico by plane. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I assume that is 
what the House had in mind when they 
said, “We will grant an increase in the 
amount, but will cut out certain items, 
and will have to make a further study 
of this matter, because it is a problem 
that must be solved.” However, I do 
not think it will be solved by flying wet- 
backs into Mexico. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a waste of 
money to fly them back when they can 
be transported by railroad or motor 
truck? Would we not fulfill all our obli- 
gations under the agreement with Mex- 
ico by using rail or truck? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi feel we have ful- 
filled our obligation when we have re- 
turned them across the river and de- 
livered them to Mexican authorities? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan. Is 
it not a fact that at the time the bill was 
passed permitting Mexican nationals to 
enter this country a majority of this body 
voted for the bill which would permit 
them to come in legally? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but we are not 
debating that. The question of the legal 
entry is contained in another item of 
the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes: but there has 
been talk about the Mexican wetbacks 
coming into the United States. At the 
time we were debating the bill which 
would permit them to come in legally, it 
was proposed by me that the way in 
which this question could be solved 
would be to employ American nationals 
instead of Mexican nationals. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I remember that 
debate by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to assure the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Mississippi that this question can 
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be solved completely without the ex- 
penditure of one cent of American money 
either on Mexican wetbacks or Mexican 
nationals, by employing only American 
citizens, such as boys who might have 
brothers in service in Korea or elsewhere, 
and by paying them American wages. 

There are plenty of people out of work, 
but the Congress of the United States, 
in its wisdom or foolishness, is now per- 
mitting aliens to enter this country, pos- 
sibly because aliens can be paid a few 
cents less in wages. 

There are thousands of Indians—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Who should be em- 
ployed on these projects. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Who could be em- 
ployed, and who I insist should be em- 
ployed. I agree with the Senator. 
American boys are now dying for their 
country to try to sell that idea in some 
instances. But the preference seems to 
be for Mexican wetbacks or Mexican 
legal entrants, because they are treated 
differently, and then there is a complaint 
about sending them back to Mexico. 

I wish to assure the Senator from 
Michigan and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that the way to solve the problem 
is not by complaining about legal ex- 
penses which have to be met after a law 
is passed. The way to solve the problem 
is by employing American citizens. 

Puerto Rico has a population of 2,500, - 
000. Many Pue:to Ricans are dying in 
Korea. A Puerto Rican triple amputee 
is now at Walter Reed Hospital. Why 
not use Puerto Ricans? They need the 
work. Why not employ our own citizens? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
believe the solution is to fly the wetbacks 
into Mexico? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. The solution is 
to make it impossible to fly them back. 
Let us employ Americans in place of 
the Mexicans. If Mexicans come in il- 
legally, let them be turned over to the 
Immigration Service. Let them be put 
on the border, and have the Mexican 
Government, or any other foreign gov- 
ernment, take care of them. That is 
the solution. But if they are employed 
legally, or if some are employed illegally, 
the solution is not to pay their expenses 
to the interior of Mexico. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is there not now a 
law to cope with the situation of a per- 
son who enters the country illegally, 
whether he be a Mexican, a European, 
or any other foreigner? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. We take such 
people before a court, if they are not 
citizens, and the United States court 
makes a decision that they be deported. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The law is complied 
with when the alien is placed on the 
border. That is as much as we can do, 
under the law now on the statute books. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know of any law that permits an alien to 
be flown hundreds of miles into Mexico? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; Ido not know of a 
single law to that effect. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the pur- 
pose for which it is intended we should 
appropriate this money. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is a law, the last 
law on the subject which we passed, the 
one we are now appropriating a little 
money to implement, to put into execu- 
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tion, the law to which the Senator from 
Louisiana referred. 

It is true that there was a shortage of 
labor, as a result of which Congress en- 
acted a law making it possible for Mexi- 


can nationals to come into this country - 


legally. An understanding, or contract, 
or agreement was made between the 
United States Government and the Mex- 
ican Government as to how those Mexi- 
cans were to enter this country, where 
they were to be picked up, how they were 
to be treated while they were here, and 
how they were to be returned. That is 
the legal phase of it. What I under- 
stand the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Mississippi are talking 
about is illegal entry of the so-called 
wetbacks. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct; 
the reference is to the wetbacks. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The poor pauper, who 
knows he can get 25 cents an hour in 
this country, which is big money to him, 
is taking a chance by walking across the 
river, or coming in in any way he can, 
in order to get here illegally, not by 
means of a passport, or through any 
legal authority. He comes into the 
United States and when he is picked up 
in the interior of the country, he is’flown 
back to Mexico. I do not think there is 
any authority at all for that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is exactly 
what is being done. They are not given 
a trial; they are merely flown back to 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not know about 
that, but if they are being flown beyond 
the border of the United States, I do not 
think there is any authority for that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
indicated a moment ago, if the provisions 
of the law which was passed last year, 
and amended this year, are to be carried 
out, in order to make available to the 


* farmers of the United States sufficient 


labor to cultivate and harvest their 
crops, it is necessary to provide funds to 
enforce the law. 

It will be recalled that the Mexican 
Government was unwilling to enter into 
an agreement with the United States for 
a longer period than 6 months, because it 
felt that the United States Government 
should lend further aid in trying to fight 
the so-called wetback problem. 

This year the Congress passed an 
amendment to the act. The agreement 
which was entered into last year, and 
which expired in February, has been ex- 
tended, as I understand, until May 31. 
Unless we provide the funds to assist in 
trying to solve the wetback problem, the 
chances are that the agreement now in 
existence between the United States and 
Mexico will not be renewed. 

If that agreement is not renewed, I 
fear that there will be a shortage of la- 
bor, to such an extent that much of the 
cotton, much of the beets which are 
grown in the Northwest, and, in fact, 
many other crops throughout the United 
States, will not be harvested. 

I am hopeful that the Senate will at 
least stand by the figures which were 
agreed upon by the House Committee on 
Appropriations. The amount of $4,000,- 
000 was recommended by the House com- 
mittee, and it was on the floor of the 
House that the reduction was made. 


When the subject came before the full 
Senate Committee on Appropriations the 
amount which was originally reported by 
the House committee was restored. Iam 
hopeful that the Senate will stand by the 
figures recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee, and thereby make it possible for 
our Government to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Mexican Government so 
that we can contract for labor at least 
during the existence of the present law. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I want 
to go along with the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in connection with this 
item. There has been some confusion 
this afternoon as to what was in mind. 
Whether we like the law which is now in 
existence or not, it is law. I argued 
against the passage of that law, but in ac- 
cordance with the processes which pre- 
vail in this country the Congress enacted 
that law, which permits a Mexican alien 
to come into this country legally and 
work in the farm industry. 

There is no question that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] is cor- 
rect. There is a shortage of labor in 
carrying on agricultural activities. Iam 
not one of those who believe that the 
provisions of the law afford a solution 
for labor shortages in. that industry. 
Nevertheless, that is the way which Con- 
gress has provided, for the moment, at 
least, and so long as it is the law it cer- 
tainly behooves the Congress to see that 
it is enforced. 

All that the item does is to make 
available to the Department sufficient 
money so that it can perform the duty 
which the Congress imposed upon it, 
that is, the duty of bringing Mexican 
nationals into this country so that they 
may work on the farms. The confusion 
has arisen because the wetback element 
has been brought in, which is an en- 
tirely different question and has no con- 
nection whatsoever with the discussion 
of this item. However, inasmuch as it 
has been discussed, I thought I would 
clarify the situation so that we might 
at least know for what we are voting. 

The wetback problem is no different 
from the problem in connection with the 
illegal entry of any person from any 
other country. The wetback problem 
concerns those who would come into the 
country illegally. Entry into the coun- 
try by illegal processes can apply to 
any nation in the world, including Mex- 
ico. That is a question which must be 
handled separately by the Congress if 
we want to control that problem. We 
all have our ideas as to how it should 
be controlled. In my opinion, so far as 
the wetback problem is concerned, I 
thought it could be controlled if we em- 
ployed Americans instead of wetbacks. 
I am still of that opinion. But that is 
another question. 

The question involved in this particu- 
lar item, which the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN] has placed before 
the Senate, and for which the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER] has ar- 
gued, is a question which must be con- 
sidered if we believe in the laws which 
we pass. Congress enacted the law re- 
ferred to, and it should be executed. I 
hope we can at least keep the House fig- 
ures in the bill, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 5, line 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be stated. 

The Curler CLERK. On page 49, after 
line 19, it is proposed to strike out 
through line 20, on page 50, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 1302. Section 1310 of Public Law 253 


of the Eighty-second Congress is hereby re- 
pealed. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment just offered 
would be to repeal the so-called Whitten 
rider. 

The Whitten rider has been in effect 
for approximately 19 months and in that 
relatively short time has had a devastat- 
ing effect on the administrative opera- 
tions of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Well over 300,000 of our career em- 
Pployees have lost their civil-service 
status due to this rider. 

The rate of turn-over in Federal em- 
ployment is at its highest. 

Federal employee morale is at its 
lowest ebb since the inception of the 
civil-service merit system. ° 

The provisions of the rider are subject 
to many interpretations and have seri- 
=— hampered administrative opera- 

ion, 

The complexity of the separation 
process has been similarly increased. 
In operation, the Whitten rider has 
caused long-time career employees to be 
displaced by new employees with rela- 
tively little service. 

The rider has greatly increased the 
amount of red tape and paper work nec- 
essary to administer a personnel pro- 
gram, 

In operation, the Whitten rider has 
actually caused the unnecessary expend- 
iture of many millions of dollars. 

I fail to understand how Congress can 
continue to enact such legislation of a 
permanent nature on appropriation bills, 
when the committees of Congress, under 
whose jurisdiction matters of this nature 
come, having spent thousands of dollars 
analyzing their effectiveness, recommend 
so strongly against their enactment. 

This recommendation has the unquali- 
fied endorsement of almost every official 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment having anything to do with the op- 
eration of that branch. It has also been 
requested by every organized group rep- 
resenting Federal employees and through 
thousands of letters to every Member of 
Congress. 

I agree with most of the objectives cf 
the members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, which caused the en- 
actment of the Whitten rider. But Iam 
firmly of the opinion that the language 
in it or any of its amendments will do 
the job at the least cost to the Govern- 
ment. 
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} The chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service addressed a 
letter to the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission in an attempt to de- 
termine what the policy of the Commis- 
sion would be in the event the Congress 
adopts the amendment that I now pro- 


pose. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the REcorp at this point this exchange of 
correspondence. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. Rospert RAMSPECK, 
Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN RAMSPECK: The committee 
would like to know, in general, what pro- 
cedures would be followed and what rules 
and regulations would be established by the 
Civil Service Commission with respect to 
appointments, transfers, promotions, and re- 
instatements during the continuation of 
this emergency period in the event section 
1310 of the Appropriations Act of 1952 (the 
Whitten rider) is repealed during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

The committee would appreciate your 
furnishing this information by Tve:ciay, 
April 1, if possible. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office an’) 
Civil Service Commiitce. 


UNITED STATES CrviL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1952. 
Hon. OLIn D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: I have your let- 
ter of March 25, asking for a general report 
as to what procedures would be followed 
and what rules and regulations would be 
established by the Civil Service Commission 
with respect to appointments, transfers, pro- 
motions, and reinstatements during the con- 
tinuation of this emergency period in the 
event section 1310 of the Appropriations Act, 
1952 (the Whitten rider), is repealed during 
this session of the Congress. 

Before replying to your specific question, it 
might be well to review briefly here the na- 
ture and purpose of the major provisions of 
the Whitten rider. These are, as we see 
them: 

1. Arequirement that initial appointments 
to positions in the Federal service shall be 
made on a temporary or indefinite basis in 
order to prevent increases in the number of 
permanent personnel above the total num- 
ber of permanent employees existing on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. The purpose of this is to 
simplify the readjustment downward of the 
Federal force at the end of the emergency. 

2. A requirement that all promotions be 
made on a temporary basis. This provision 
is intended to prevent the upgrading of the 
Federal force during the emergency and to 
facilitate the readjustment of the grades of 
employees following the termination of the 
emergency. 

3. A requirement that all reinstatements 
be made on a temporary basis. This require- 
ment, like that in (1) above, is aimed at 
keeping the permanent force at the pre- 
emergency level. 

4. A provision for encouraging the trans- 
fer of employees from nondefense to de- 
fense activities, principally through the 
grant of reemployment rights. This is 
aimed at assisting defense activities to meet 
their recruitments needs. 
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5. Specific time and grade restrictions on 
promotions. These requirements are de- 
signed to prevent excessively rapid promo- 
tions. 

6. A provision for survey of the grades and 
basic-pay levels of Federal positions on an 
annual basis. This survey is designed to 
bring about the elimination or readjustment 
of the grade or basic salary of the positions 
as changes in, or elimination of, emergency 
funetions make such actions appropriate. 

I wish to point out that in presenting the 
program outlined later in this report we have 
been unable, within the time allotted, to 
have the program as a whole given the very 
careful and deliberate review by the Federal 
Personnel Council, the Defense Department, 
and other agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mission itself, that would normally he re- 
quired for a program of this magnitude. 
Our planning and discussions with inter- 
ested groups until now have been based on 
the assumption that a modified form of the 
Whitten rider would be enacted. Many of 
the points in the program outlined herein 
have been developed from our earlier plan- 
ning and consultation with those groups. I 
believe that it should be made clear that if 
the Commission is free to adopt a program 
without the restrictions of the Whitten rider 
it would take further steps to consult with 
interested organizations and agencies con- 
cerning the program as a whole and might 
revise the program to some degree in the 
light of the representations made by those 
organizations and agencies. Also, it would 
in the future review and change or revise 
its program as changing circumstances war- 
rant in accordance with our best judgment 
of the kind of personnel program required 
by the Federal Government. For that rea- 
son, I request that the committee, while 
considering this report as reflecting the cur- 
rent thinking of the Commission, neverthe- 
less, consider it as a report of a tentative 
program. 

We have been influenced in preparing this 
report by a number of assumptions as tu 
the nature of the current emergency as it 
reflects on personnel administration in the 
Federal Government. It may be of interest 
to the committee to outline these assump- 
tions: 

1, The current emergency is a limited one 
in contrast to the all-out emergency we had 
during World War II. (We have kept in 
mind the possibility that it may turn into 
an all-out emergency.) We will have a mili- 
tary force of approximately 3,700,000 and a 
defense production capacity to maintain that 
military force and to furnish certain mili- 
tary equipment to other countries. In World 
War II there was an all-out effort, and after 
the war was over there was an equally short 
and rapid reduction in the size of our Armed 
Forces, our Federal civil service, and our 
Nation’s defense production. 

2. The current emergency is indefinite in 
duration whereas the emergency in World 
War II was definitely limited in duration. 
We cannot foresee a specific point in time 
when the current emergency will end. It 
may continue for 10, 15, or 20 years. 

3. During this emergency there will be 
a continuous flow of persons away from the 
national labor supply into the military serv- 
ice as well as return to the national labor 
supply from the military service. The return 
of veterans to the civilian labor supply will 
take place continuously during the emer- 
gency; we do not foresee total demobiliza- 
tion at one time as occurred immediately 
following World War II. Likewise, we do 
not foresee a sudden sharp decline in the size 
of the Federal civilian force; rather, that 
decline will be gradual over a relatively long 
period of time. 

With the above qualifications and based 
on the indicated assumptions it would be 
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the Commission’s intent to adopt the fol- 
lowing type of program with respect to ap- 
pointments, promotions, reinstatements, and 
transfers in the event the Whitten rider 
is repealed during this session of Congress: 


A. APPOINTMENTS 


Following the passage of the first Whitten 
rider and acting under the authority of 
Executive Order 10180 the Commission 
adopted on December 1, 1950, a program for 
making initial appointments to the competi- 
tive civil service on a nonpermanent basis 
with very few exceptions. While it would 
have been legally permissible to make a larger 
number of permanent appointments the 
Commission believed that it was necessary 
in order to meet the recruiting needs of the 
defense agencies to limit sharply the number 
of permanent appointments. The defense 
agencies had to build their forces far above 
the September 1, 1950, level whereas the non- 
defense agencies did not generally do so. 
Without the general limitation on perma- 
nent appointments the nondefense agencies 
would have had an advantage in recruit- 
ment over defense agencies in view of their 
ability to offer permanent appointments. 

On the whole this program worked well 
under the circumstances at the beginning 
of the emergency. Lately, however, the Com- 
mission has been increasingly concerned with 
the fact that the size of the permanent force 
is declining sharply. With the prospect of 
a long-term emergency continuation of the 
present program would eventually create a 
need for a costly reconversion program at 
the end of the emergency. 

It would be our intent, should the Whitten 
rider be repealed, to adopt the appointment 
program below. In planning this program 
we have given careful consideration to other 
alternatives and to the views of interested 
Members of Congress. At the same time we 
have been concerned that, insofar as pos- 
sible, the program be such as not to place 
the defense agencies at the disadvantage in 
recruiting. The Commission believes it 
would be well to continue a limitation on 
the total number of permanent employees 
in the Federal Government, such as that 
contained in the Whitten rider. It plans to 
maintain that or a comparable limitation. 
Our appointment program would be: 

1. Permanent type appointments would 
be authorized in the postal field service. 
The recruitment for this service can be un- 
dertaken under a permanent appointment 
program without disadvantage to the de- 
fense agencies. 

2. Generally, a new type of competitive 
appointment would be authorized in the rest 
of the service. These would be called civil 
service reserve appointments. They would 
grant the appointees civil service status but 
only indefinite tenure. In this way the per- 
manent force (comprising those employees 
having permanent tenure) could be kept be- 
low the September 1, 1950, or comparable 
level, while at the same time maintaining a 
uniform appointment system which would 
not place the defense agencies at a disad- 
vantage. 

3. Appointees serving under civil service 
reserve appointments could be converted to 
permanent tenure without further exami- 
nation. This could be done periodically or 
at the termination of the emergency. Any 
conversions during the emergency would be 
limited by the limitation on the total number 
of permanent employees. 


B. PROMOTIONS 


1. Permanent promotions 
The objective of the Whitten rider re- 
quirement that all promotions shall be made 
on a temporary basis issound. However, this 
requirement has proved extremely cumber- 
some in operation and inequitable in its 
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treatment of career employees as against new 
appointees. ‘ 

The objective of the requirement is to 
prevent the permanent up-grading of the 
force and to simplify readjustments at the 
end of the emergency. The Commission be- 
lieves that this objective can be achieved 
in a more equitable and orderly manner 
through over-all control of the number of 
permanent employees in the service and 
through the review and readjustment of 
grades of positions under authority of the 
Classification Act of 1949. As long as the 
requirement for temporary promotions is 
continued, the Commission sees no equitable 
and feasible method of permitting on a large 
scale permanent appointments up to the 
September 1, 1950, or comparable level. 
Such a program would give new appointees 
superior rights in reductions in force over 
career employees temporarily promoted. 

Accordingly, the Commission would, if 
permitted by law, make provision for perma- 
nent employees to be promoted on a perma- 
nent basis. 


2. Control of rapidity of promotions 


The Commission is in thorough agreement 
with the policy expressed in the Whitten 
rider that excessively rapid promotions 
should be prevented. The specific time and 
grade requirements have, however, proved 
inequitable in many situations. 2 

The Commission’s program would be to 
continue effective control so that there would 
not be excessively rapid promotions. Our 
basic check on the rapidity of promotions of 
Government employees would be adherence 
to sound qualifications standards. During 
World War II there was some justifiable crit- 
icism in this respect since the Commission 
had not at that time published qualifica- 
tions standards governing a great many of 
the wartime positions. Since the war, how- 
ever, the Commission has prepared and pub- 
lished qualifications standards covering 
practically every occupational field found in 
the competitive service, and agencies are re- 
quired to adhere to these standards when 
making promotions. I would also like to 
point out that our qualifications standards 
generally require that an employee serve a 
specified period of time in a lower grade be- 
‘fore he is eligible for promotion to a higher 
grade. 

It would also be the program of the Com- 
mission to continue through its authority 
under the Classification Act of 1949 the re- 
quirements for review and readjustment of 
the grades of positions under the Classifica- 
tion Act to approximately the same extent as 
now required by the Whitten rider. 


C. REINSTATEMENTS 


It is the opinion of the Commission that 
career employees returning to the service 
during this emergency should be permitted 
to do so on a permanent basis. The number 
of these cases is so small in comparison with 
the total recruitment picture that there 
would be little effect on the size of the per- 
manent force. It would, therefore, be our 
program to permit reinstatements on a per- 
manent basis. 


D. TRANSFERS 


The Commission would continue the pres- 
ent policy set forth in the Whitten rider of 
encouraging the transfers of employees from 
nondefense to defense activities, principally 
through the grant of reemployment rights. 
However, it would be our intent to periodi- 
cally review the reemployment rights pro- 
gram as recruitment needs of defense activ- 
ities increase or diminish. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit 
our views on the question you have pre- 
sented. I shall be very happy to give you 
further information if you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I should like to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate the fact that in the event the 
proposed amendment is accepted by the 
Senate it would not mean the wiping out 
of the intent of the Whitten rider. We 
have certain assurances from the Civil 
Service Commission which I believe con- 
stitute the intent of Congress with re- 
spect to the subject, namely, that the 
Commission is making certain recom- 
mendations which, for the purpose of 
emphasis, I shall now read from the 
Commission’s letter at page 4. This is 
what the Civil Service Commission would 
do in the event the Whitten rider were 
repealed: 


1. Permanent-type appointments would be 
authorized in the postal field service. The 
recruitment for this service can be under- 
taken under a permanent appointment pro- 
gram without disadvantage to the defense 
agencies. 

2. Generally, a new type of competitive ap- 
pointment would be authorized in the rest 
of the service. These would be called civil 
service reserve appointments. They would 
grant the appointees civil-service status but 
only indefinite tenure. In this way the per- 
manent force..(comprising those employees 
having permanent tenure) could be kept 
below the September 1, 1950, or comparable 
level while at the same time maintaining a 
uniform appointment system which would 
not place the defense agencies at a disad- 
vantage. 

3. Appointees serving under civil service 
reserve appointments coulc be converted to 
permanent tenure without further exami- 
nation. This could be done periodically or 
at the termination of the emergency. Any 
conversions during the emergency would be 
limited by the limitation on the total num- 
ber of permanent employees, 


With reference to promotions: 


1. Permanent promotions: The objective 
of the Whitten rider requirement that all 
promotions shall be made on a temporary 
basis is sound. However, this requirement 
has proved extremely cumbersome in opera- 
tion and inequitable in its treatment of 
career employees as against new appointees. 

The objective of the requirement is to pre- 
vent the permanent upgrading of the force 
and to simplify readjustments at the end of 
the emergency. The Commission believes 
that this objective can be achieved in a more 
equitable and orderly manner through over- 
all control of the number of permanent em- 
ployees in the service and through the re- 
view and readjustment of grades of positions 
under authority of the Classification Act of 
1949. As long as the requirement for tem- 
porary promotions is continued, the Com- 
mission sees no equitable and feasible meth- 
od of permitting on a large scale permanent 
appointments up to the September 1, 1950, 
or comparable level. Such a program would 
give new appointees superior rights in re- 
ductions in force over career employees tem- 
porarily promoted. 

Accordingly, the Commission would, if per- 
mitted by law, make provisions for perma- 
nent employees to be promoted on a perma- 
nent basis. 


Mr. President, in our opinion the pro- 
vision outlined in the Ramspeck letter 
will accomplish in full the intentions of 
Congress which caused the enactment of 
the Whitten rider. Above all, it will give 
to the Civil Service Commission sufficient 
flexibility which is essential in adjusting 
to unusual or changing conditions. 

In the interest of economy in opera- 
tions, lifting morale of Federal em- 
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ployees, and restoring good, sound busi- 
ness principles to the operation of the 
executive branch, I ask the Senate to go 
on record in sufficient numbers this aft- 
ernoon to insure the repeal of this rider 
and to make certain that our action pre- 
vails in conference on H. R. 6947. I fully 
intend to raise objection to any confer- 
ence report which does not retain the 
Senate amendment in the report. 

Mr. President, our committee had 
eliminated the Whitten rider when it was 
originally suggested in 1950—I believe 
that was the year—but it was restored 
in conference. 

I wish to leave this final thought. 
While there has been a certain relaxa- 
tion of the original Whitten rider in the 
bill reported by the Senate ccmmittee, 
the fact remains that it does not do an 
adequate or a full and complete job. 
We know what the original objective and 
purpose of the Whitten rider was. The 
objective and purpose would be preserved 
by the Civil Service Commission if the 
rider were repealed. We have the assur- 
ance that the Commission would carry 
out the intention of the Whitten rider. 
Yet the Commission would have the 
flexibility which is absolutely necessary 
for it to have in order to carry out, in 
an intelligent and orderly fashion, the 
objective and purpose which were orig- 
inally intended. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Assuming that 
the Post Office Department is in a dif- 
ferent category from other departments 
and agencies which have been estab- 
lished to meet emergency conditions, 
because as the country has grown the 
business of the Post Office Department 
has increased, would the Senator from 
Rhode Island feel, as a thoughtful citi- 
zen and efficient member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
that an amendment should be adopted 
which would exempt the Post Office De- 
partment from the provision of the 
Whitten rider? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would accept it as 
an alternative. However, we have an 
expression by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to the effect that if the Whitten 
rider is repealed they will hold the per- 
manent structure within the figure of 
September 1, 1950. Therefore, with that 
assurance, in a sense of fairness and 
uniformity and equity I feel that we 
ought to repeal the Whitten rider com- 
pletely. If that cannot be done—and I 
certainly hope that it can be done—I 
would be more than happy to accept the 
alternative suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further? 

Mr.PASTORE. Iam glad to yield fur- 
ther to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Assuming that 
some injustices exist in some of the 
other departments, which no doubt wiil 
be eliminated by the Commission, the sit- 
uation in the Post Office Department 


‘ 
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forms the main objection to the Whitten 
rider, as I understand. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot go along 
with the statement that it is the main 
objection. The Post Office Department 
has made the representation that the 
Whitten rider hampers it in recruitment. 
Although it has been stated that the 
same situation does not exist insofar as 
the Post Office Department is concerned, 
nevertheless it should be noted, to the 
credit of the Post Office Department, that 
in the case of employment it is not in 
competition with the defense agencies, 
although some of the other Government 
agencies may be. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So from the 
point of view of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, it would help if 
we were to remove the Post Office De- 
partment from the application of this 
provision, although the Senator from 
Rhode Island would like, as I understand 
him, to have us go the whole way. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, I should like to 
have us go the whole way. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I should like to clarify one point. In 
Chairman Ramspeck’s letter to me, Sen- 
ators will find that he states that if the 
Whitten rider is repealed, he will do cer- 
tain things. We wanted to know that 
they would be done, in order to protect 
the Government. We think the Whit- 
ten rider and other provisions would 
have a good effect, but we think this 
matter could better be handled by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Chairman Ramspeck also states that if 
the Whitten rider is repealed, the Post 
Office Department will be entirely re- 
moved from its effect. Therefore, as I 
see it, that letter clarifies the entire 
matter. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


will the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
to me, to permit me to ask a further 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island yield to the Sena= 
tor from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we repeal en- 
tirely the Whitten rider, what will the 
Situation be? I have great respect for 
Mr. Ramspeck, whom I know. However, 
if the Whitten rider is repealed, all pres- 
sure on the Civil Service Commission 
to accomplish these results will be re- 
moved, and, on the contrary, the Civil 
Service Commission will then be under 
great pressure not to accomplish these 
results. 


Therefore will not the Civil Service 
Commission be left in a better position 
if we include this legislative provision, 
with the result that the Commission will 
be forced to handle these matters in the 
way in which we desire to have them 
handled? ° 

Mr. PASTORE, If that is the best we 
can do, I suppose we shall have to be sat- 
isfied with it. However, the fact re- 


mains that the Whitten rider, which now 
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is on the statute books, is hampering 
both recruitment and administration. 
For that reason practically every witness 
before our committee was critical of the 
Whitten rider. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
to me? 

Mr. PASTORE., I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How does the Whit- 
ten rider prevent recruitment insofar as 
promotions are concerned? The Whit- 
ten rider really does not interfere with 
them. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; it does. Let me 
give this example: If a civil-service em- 
ployee has a permanent status and if he 
applies for promotion to a higher grade, 
he cannot apply for promotion within a 
period of 12 months to a grade that is 
higher by one than the one he presently 
occupies. Yet a person recruited from 
the outside can take that grade without 
any handicap. ‘ 

Mr. FERGUSON. A new employee 
simply could not do that. The purpose 
of the Whitten amendment is to prevent 
outside persons from entering the Gov- 
ernment service in the upper grades as 
permanent employees. 

Mr. PASTORE. No person enters the 
Government service as a permanent em- 
ployee. However, if a man is in GS-7, 
and if he has been in that grade for 6 
months, he cannot be promoted to GS-9; 
the only promotion he can receive is to 
GS-8, and he can be promoted to that 
grace only after a period of 12 months. 

On the other hand, a person who has 
not previously been in the Government 
service can be recruited on the streets 
and can apply for the GS-9 position, and 
can occupy it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But he cannot ob- 
tain permanent employment. 

Mr. PASTORE. No; but today all ap- 
pointments are temporary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has not provision 
already been made for striking out the 
part of the Whitten amendment the 
Senator from Rhode Island wishes to 
have stricken out? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; for I want to 
have all of the Whitten amendment 
stricken out. 

I have already said it is a step in the 
proper direction and it does remedy 
somewhat the situation, but it is not a 
complete answer to the problem. The 
problem can be met more sensibly and 
in a better and more businesslike fashion 
if it is handled by means of rules and 
regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, when accompanied by a strong 
statement by the Congress that the per- 
manent force must be kept within the 
figure of September 1, 1950. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. There can be no question 
that the Whitten amendment has made 
it impossible for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to function properly and to obtain 
qualified workers, in the sense that they 
are efficient workers, because the new 
employees know they are only tempo- 
rarily employed. Asa result, many per- 
sons will not seek opportunities to be- 
come employed in the Post Office De- 
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partment, because they know they can- 
not obtain permanent employment stat- 
us. Therefore, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is unable to attract the best class 
of workers. That is one objection which 
I have found to the Whitten amendment. 

The other objections which I have 
recognized to the Whitten amendment 
are in respect to all the permanent agen- 
cies. In that case the Whitten amend- 
ment has created an administrative 
problem that is most difficult of solution, 
and it has the effect of not attracting the 
best type of workers. In the case of the 
war agencies or, as we might call them, 
the temporary crisis agencies, the Whit- 
ten amendment is serving a useful pur- 
pose, because in that respect neither the 
Civil Service Commission nor any other 
Government agency is permitted to es- 
tablish permanent civil-service status 
for the employees of those agencies. 

However, if the Whitten amendment 
could be amended so as to apply to the 
so-called emergency agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, but not to be effective as against 
the permanent agencies, and if at the 
same time there was included in the re- 
port a strong statement to the effect that 
the Post Office Department is to func- 
tion in accordance with the intent of 
the Whitten amendment, then we would 
have an administrative measure which 
would render a service to the country 
rather than a disservice. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is exactly what 
we intend to do. In that connection, I 
should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to page 4. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will permit me 
to do so, I should like to state further 
that the very ruling of the Civil Service 
Commission regarding the intent and ef- 
fect of the original Whitten amendment 
makes us somewhat distrustful of what 
the Civil Service Commission is likely 
to do in the event we remove all the bar- 
riers and the Civil Service Commission 
is permitted to proceed in its own way. 
That is the question with which we are 
faced in this instance. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me say that is the reason why I 
wrote the letter to Chairman Ramspeck. 
In reply to my letter, I have received his 
letter in which he states what he would 
do. We are placing in the Recorp his 
letter in which he states what he will do 
and how he will proceed. 

We should permit the Commission to 
proceed, in exactly the way stated a few 
minutes ago by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, to carry out the intent and pur- 
poses of the Whitten rider. That is 
what Chairman Ramspeck told us he 
will do; he has set that forth in his 
letter. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if we 
knew that would be the administrative 
arrangement and procedure, we would 
have no fear. However, we are fearful 
that if we make such action permissive 
on the part of the various agencies, in- 
cluding the Civil Service Commission, 
they will follow the specific language of 
the Civil Service Act, to the effect that 
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when an employee is on the job and has 
served his probationary period, he will 
be eligible for employment in a perma- 
nent status, and, when qualified for pro- 
motion, will be eligible to be promoted to 
the upper grades. All those are matters 
of the civil-service law. 

If no better law is provided, the ques- 
tion is whether the Civil Service Com- 
mission will disregard the intent of Con- 
gress in the case of the permanent agen- 
cies, and will proceed to bring in new 
employees and to put them through 
their probationary periods and then will 
proceed to qualify them for employ- 
ment on a permanent basis. That is the 
question we must consider insofar as the 
temporary agencies of the Government 
are concerned. If employees of those 
agencies are frozen into the Government 
service, later they will be transferred to 
some of the permanent agencies, with 
the result of forcing out of Government 
employment persons who have just en- 
tered the permanent agencies on a pro- 
bationary basis. In that way the pres- 
ent employees of the emergency agen- 
cies will be frozen into jobs in the per- 
manent agencies and there they will do 
work which some of the qualified, deserv- 
ing employees of the permanent agen- 
cies, who still are on what might be 
termed a probationary basis, are per- 
forming today. 

Those are questions which we cannot 
and should not overlook. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I understand exactly 
what the Senator from Minnesota fears. 
That is why I wanted to add the letter 
cf Chairman Ramspeck to this discus- 
sion today, in order that it might show 
what the intent of the Commission was, 
and how he intended to carry out the 
Whitten rider. 

Mr. THYE. I still contend that, in 

.case of an employee of OPS who has 
served for 2% years, if the OPS should 
be entirely eliminated or disbanded, that 
employee, having a permanent status, 
would seek employment in another 
agency. Ordinarily he would bump an 
employee who is on probation. Those 
are questions with which we must con- 
cern ourselves. 

That is the only reason for my having 
recognized that there was merit in the 
Whitten rider. But I also recognized 
what the Whitten rider was doing to the 
Fost Office Department. I do not be- 
lieve the Post Office Department is get- 
ting more than about 60 percent effi- 
ciency from the employees it is now able 
to employ, because no one is interested 
in taking a job with the Post Office De- 
partment, for the reason that it is known 
that it would be strictly a temporary 
job, and that the temporary employee 
would be subject to being bumped at any 
time that anyone having permanent 
status desired to bump him. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a further observation 
to what the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota has said. On the present 
basis, when we are in a period of emer- 
gency, and when for that reason all ap- 
pointments should be of a temporary na- 
ture, if we were to use it as a criterion, 
this emergency might continue for 15 
cr 20 years, and we would not have any 
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permanent employees. That is what is 
making it doubly hard for the Federal 
Government to recruit persons of ca- 
pacity and qualifications. 

Mr. THYE. I have joined with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
in an amendment to the Whitten rider, 
in respect to postal employees, because 
we know there is a deficit in that Depart- 
ment. We know that we must obtain 
100 percent efficiency from the worker, 
or there will be a greater deficit. There- 
fore, insofar as postal employees are con- 
cerned, if the Whitten rider remains in 
the act, we must in some manner correct 
the situation in which the Post Office 
Department finds itself. Therefore, I 
have joined with the Senator from 
Michigan in this amendment. At the 
same time I recognize the other prob- 
lems which the Whitten amendment has 
created in the Post Office Department, in 
that the administration of the Whitten 
rider by the Civil Service Commission 
within the past year has made that rider 
absolutely a blockade in solving their 
personnel problem. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. : 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I had the same fear, and, 
under date of March 25, 1952, I ad- 
dressed t~ the Honorable Robert Rams- 
peck, Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the following 
letter: " 

Dear CHAIRMAN RAMSPECK: The committee 
would like to know, in general, what pro- 
cedures would be followed and what rules 
and regulations would be established by the 
Civil Service Commission with respect to ap- 
pointments, transfers, promotions, and rein- 
statements during the continuation of this 
emergency period in the event section 1310 
of the Appropriations Act of 1952 (the Whit- 
ten rider) is repealed during this session of 
the Congress. 

The committee would appreciate your fur- 
nishing this information by Tuesday, April 1, 
if possible. 


In reply to that letter, among other 
things, Mr. Ramspeck had this to say: 

1. Permanent-type appointments would be 
authorized in the postal field service. The 
recruitment for this service can be under- 
taken under a permanent appointment pro- 
gram without disadvantage to the defense 
agencies. 

2. Generally, a new type of competitive 
appointment would be authorized in the rest 
of the service. These would be called civil 
service reserve appointments. They would 
grant the appointees civil service status but 
only indefinite tenure. In this way the 
permanent force (comprising those em- 
ployees having permanent tenure) could be 
kept below the September 1, 1950, or compar- 
able level while at the same time maintain- 
ing a uniform appointment system which 
would not place the defense agencies at a 
disadvantage. 


I think that answers the Senator’s 
question. This goes into the REcorp., 
This is what he says he will do, in case 
the Whitten rider is repealed. That 
clarifies the point, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. PASTORE. I desire to make a 
further observation. In the event that 
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the intent of the Whitten amendment 
were not carried out, it would not be very 
long until Congress would enact some- 
thing similar to it. After all, this would 
be more or less a mandate or a declara- 
tion to the Commission as to the intent 
of Congress. I agree with the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I agree with the Senator that we 
have no written, air-tight guaranty that 
the intent will be entirely followed. I 
realize that. But it strikes me that in 
view of the letter written by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JounsToN], 
which asks a very specific, point-blank 
question, and the answer of the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission that 
this will be their policy and their pro- 
cedure, it strikes me that we could not 
get a better assurance than that. I now 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it has oc- 
curred to me that the point made by the 
Senator from Rhode Island is simply 
this, that we could correct the situation. 
Yes, we could. But we never could re- 
trieve the excess of expenditure in which 
the United States Government would be 
involved, in the event the Civil Service 
Commission did not adhere to the pro- 
visions of the Whitten rider, and we 
would have many permanent employees, 
in the event the Civil Service Commis- 
sion should not function as the Whitten 
rider intended it should. ‘ 

Mr. PASTORE. That is perfectly 
true. I do not dispute that statement. 
But it strikes me that with the assur- 
ances we have received there would be 
very little fear of the situation which 
the Senator from Minnesota suggests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
Representative WHITTEN had a very fine 
idea in mind in proposing his original 
amendment, but he discovered that, as 
construed and interpreted by the Civil 
Service Commission, it was not working 
as he desired and as he originally pro- 
posed. That Commission, originally, 
before the adoption of the Whitten 


amendment, instead of doing what is in- 
dicated by their letter, did not do a thing 
about this matter. The Commission 
does not want on the statute book any 
law on the subject. Their position is 
that, if we were to wipe out all law in 
relation to the pyramided Government 
employees, they would take care of the 
situation themselves. But in my opin- 
ion, the time has come when we must 
act. I think Representative WuiIrTTEN, 
when he offered his amendment, which 
is the one now in this particular supple- 
mental bill, took care of the situation 
contemplated by him. It reads: 

Provided further, That, notwithstanding 
the provisions hereof, and in order to avoid 
undue hardship or inequity, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, when requested by the head 
of the agency involved, may authorize pro- 
motions in individual cases of meritorious 
nature. 


That would permit the Commission to 
take care of this situation. I also want 
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to read from the Recorp what Repre- 
sentative WHITTEN said: 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments were 
worked out by the gentleman from Tennes- 


see {Mr. Murray], chairman of the Come 
mittee on Civil Service— 


That is, of the House of Representa- 
tives— 
and myself, with the cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of the Civil Service Commission 


and the Comptroller General. 
These amendments— 


He is talking now about the amend- 
ment which is now sought to be stricken 
from the bill. 

These amendments do not change the 
basic policy nor objectives of section 1310 of 
Public Law 253, the so-called Whitten rider. 

These amendments, if adopted, will pre- 
vent certain interpretations placed on section 
1310 of Public Law 253, which were not in- 
tended and which, in my judgment, in most 
cases were not required by that act, from 
bringing about results not intended. 


Mr. PASTORE. I desire to make an 
observation at this point. If the result 
was so satisfactory, because it was 
worked out by Mr. Murray and the mem- 
bers of the Commission, why did it not 
exclude the postal field service? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ishall explain that. 

I am reading what Mr. WHITTEN said: 

These amendments preserve the intent to 
hold the average grade and salary, and to 
limit the total number of employees to that 
of September 1, 1950. 

As I say, it has been worked out with the 
gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. MurrAy], 
and others, and it has also been worked out 
with the Civil Service Commission repre- 
sentatives, and with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office. 

Mr. President, the Civil Service Com- 
mission is interested in wiping it off the 
statute books, so much so that it has a 
man now on the floor of the Senate. 

I think the time has come when Con- 
gress should determine the policy of the 
United States, rather than that the Civil 
£ervice Commission should determine it. 
That Commission had an opportunity. 
Originally it could have done this thing, 
but it would not do it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may I 
make another observation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I decline to yield 
at the present moment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I yielded to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not desire to 
take the flocr from the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I will take it later in my 
own right, but I want to say that the 
Commission had the opportunity to put 
the policy into effect and did not do it. 
When Congress acted, the Commisson 
wanted it entirely wiped out. 

Mr. President, I do not think we should 
wipe it from the statute books. I am 
going to propose a perfecting amend- 
ment on behalf of myself, the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Beipces], and the senior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. THYE], on page 50, after 
after line 20, to insert at the end of sub- 
section (d) a new subsection (e) reading 
as follows: 

This section shall not apply to the field 
service of the Post Office Department. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, is the 
Senator amending my amendment or 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam perfecting the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would ask the Senator from 
Michigan to send the amendment to the 
desk, and the clerk will state it. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, 
after line 20, it is proposed to insert at 
the end of subsection (d) a new subsec- 
tion (e) reading as follows: 

This section shall not apply to the field 
service of the Post Office Department. 


Mr. PASTORE. Is it my amendment 
which is being perfected, or is it the com- 
mittee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is being offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan to 
perfect the language of the bill. 

Mr. PASTCRE. The pending amend- 
ment is my amendment, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is 
an amendment to perfect the language, 
and it takes precedence over the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
rider known as the Whitten amendment 
or the Whitten rider has been the sub- 
ject of attack by many departments of 
the Government. There has been a bar- 
rage of propaganda against it. We have 
now to consider what should be done 
with the legislation. Three avenues are 
open. The first is to eliminate it, which 
would do what the Senator from Rhode 
Island desires to do. The next would be 
to retain it in full or to amend it. It 
would seem that any move that would 
prevent building up a vast army of per- 
manent Government employees is most 
desirable. Any move which would force 
Government agencies to think once 
again about the all-too-often haphazard 
method which has characterized much 
of the hiring and many of the promo- 
tions should not be dismissed too lightly. 
We know what has happened in all de- 
partments. 

I think there is an exception in the 
case of mail carriers. Their salaries had 
not been increased by the so-called emer- 
gency pay to any extent, as had salaries 
in other departments. An evidence that 
the shoe is pinching is the fairly well 
organized attempt which is being made 
to eliminate the rider from the statute 
books. 

It is said that no one has appeared in 
behalf of the taxpayer. That is true. 
We do not find any appearances before 
the Appropriations Committees in behalf 
of the taxpayers. It is the tax consumer 
who appears before the Appropriations 
Committees. Tax consumers are the 
ones who are in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment, and while they are drawing 
their salaries from the Government they 
are appearing before the Commission and 
before the Appropriations Committees. 
They are now on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Michigan attribute 
that statement to the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, no; the Senator 
from Michigan does not attribute it to 
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the Senator from Rhode Island. I am 
talking about what has happened. We 
find only those who are interested in 
abolishing the law and further building 
up bureaucracy appearing before the 
committee. The person who has not yet 
obtained a Government job is not inter- 
ested in paying his way to Washington 
to protest. Neither is the taxpayer will- 
ing to come here at his own expense, ex- 
cept in very rare cases. So I say, Mr. 
President, that we who represent our re- 
spective States have got to represent the 
taxpayers. We need not think we are 
going to get help from the bureaus in 
the pyramid7d program. They want 
their employees to become permanent. 

I want to be fair in this matter. Per- 
sonally I believe we should all try to play 
the game for the best interest of the 
Nation. For that reason I am suggesting 
to those who are trying to kill the Whit- 
ten rider to hold off, to give it a chance, 
to let it work and see just how much 
progress it makes toward its goal—a goal, 
incidentally, which we in the Senate must 
admit is earnestly supported by the tax- 
payers of the Nation. 

Representative WHITTEN had the testi- 
mony of representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission and of the Comp- 
troller General. The Commission said 
that it was in thorough agreement with 
the policy expressed in the Whitten 
amendment that excessively rapid pro- 
motions should be prevented. That is 
what Representative WHITTEN was try- 
ing to accomplish. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, this entire 
body must watch the growth of bu- 
reaucracy and control it. 

I said I wanted to be fair, and I hope 
that what we are trying to do by this 
perfecting amendment is fair and that 
the amendment can be worked out with 
the House. No one could hope that this 
rider, seeking, as it does, a widespread 
reform, would be entirely successful im- 
mediately. No one can suppose there 
would not be inequities. So the House 
and the Senate committees have ad- 
vanced the proposed amendments to the 
Whitten rider seeking to eliminate the 
trouble spots. I hope the Senate will 
support the proposed changes, and that 
the perfecting amendment will he 
adopted, for I sincerely believe it makes 
an exception which in the provisions of 
the rider should be made, because with- 
out it, the rider is working a hardship 
not only on employees of the Post Of- 
fice Department, but on citizens as a 
whole. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that this amendment 
applies only to the field service—-that is, 
to employees who sort and deliver the 
mails. 

Because of the operation of the Whit- 
ten rider, the right type of employee is 
not being attracted to the service. I be- 
lieve most Senators have received com- 
plaints indicating that thaf is the fact, 
and that it is difficult to get men to en- 
ter the field service of the Post Office 
Department when no permanency of 
employment can be offered them. That 
has seriously impaired the efficiency of 
the Post Office Department. I believe 
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we are today receiving more complaints 
about the Postal Service than we have 
in many a year. 

In post office work there is s period of 
long, intensive study required before any 
of the clerks, carriers, or other employees 
can acquire the intimate knowledge re- 
quired to dispatch mail in the speediest 
manner. Testimony has shown that 
temporary employees will not take the 
trouble to learn the system which will 
send a letter along the speediest route 
to its receiver. 

As a matter of fact, Department offi- 
cials reported they have been forced to 
hire 28,000 temporary employees to sup- 
plant 12,000 permanent employees who 
have become separated from the service 
because of this attitude on the part of 
temporary personnel. Such an obvious 
inequity must be eliminated in order to 
preserve the efficiency of the Post Office 
Department. 

That is the reason why we are propos- 
ing the perfecting amendment, and I 
certainly hope it will be adopted. I hope 
the Whitten rider will then stand as per- 
fected and will remain the law of 
the land. F 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Iam in 
favor of the perfecting amendment sug- 
gested by the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan, but I wish to say that what can be 
said for exempting the field service of 
the Post Office Department can also be 
said for other agencies. I think it is 
abundantly clear in the minds of all 
exactly what the intent of Congress is. 

I agroe that the purposes of the origi- 
nal Whitten rider were honorable and in 
the proper direction. I believe it was in- 
tended to accomplish something good 
and wholesome, namely, to restrict bu- 
reaucracy. I am against bureaucracy as 
strongly as anyone else is. But after an 
experience of 19 months I believe the 
Whitten rider has not worked so well, 
and we are beginning to recognize that 
fully, insofar as the postal field service is 
concerned. With equal force I think the 
same thing can be said about other 
agencies of the Government. 

I hope the perfecting amendment will 
be adopted, and I hope also that the en- 
tire Whitten amendment will be repudi- 
ated by the Senate, leaving the respon- 
sibility exactly where it belongs, in the 
hands of the Civil Service Commission, 
with all the flexibility needed to carry 
out the intent of Congress and to carry 
out the purposes of the Whitten rider. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
connection with this bill, there appears 
to be a question of appropriations for 
public libraries. No money has been 
earmarked for public libraries. In fact, 
no money has been earmarked for any 
of the items with respect to housing or 
under the heading “Defense community 
facilities and service.” 

Much to my regret, the House Appro- 
priations Committee materially reduced 
the recommendations of the Budget 
Bureau with respect to defense areas, 
and also, in some instances, on the floor 
the House itself reduced the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

I am not suggesting that Congress 
should appropriate more money, but I 
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am suggesting that in connection with 
appropriations we might make, public 
libraries, which are so essential in criti- 
cal areas where defense housing facili- 
ties are being constructed, are very badly 
needed and would be a great attraction. 
When I use the word “attraction,” I 
mean they would offer attractive bene- 
fits to the many people who have left 
their homes to toil in the installations 
erected to expedite the atomic energy 
and other defense programs. 

My attention was called to this yester- 
day by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. H1tu]. I believe he con- 
ferred with certain officials in respect to 
the matter. He and I are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Ide- 
sire to make this statement, and I am 
pleased the Senator called the matter to 
my attention, because the Federal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare is under 
the able chairmanship of the Senator 
from Alabama. I suggest that perhaps 
the matter might be considered jointly 
by his subcommittee and the subcom- 
mittee. of the Appropriations Committee 
of which the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvEz] is chairman. 

Mr. HILL. I may say that the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is not only 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, but he is also chairman 
of a subcommittee of that committee 
which deals with appropriations for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that the authority to provide such com- 
munity facilities as libraries is contained 
in Public Law 139, which was reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The bill was passed 
unanimously by the Senate and by the 
House. It authorized the appropriation 
of about $65,000,000 for community fa- 
cilities last year, but the money has not 
been appropriated. 

Mr. HILL. That law includes author- 
ization for library facilities. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, nothing 
in that law would prevent the use of some 
portion of these funds to relieve the 
library situation. On the other hand, it 
was contemplated that some of the funds 
might be used for that purpose. Is not 
that statement correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

During hearings on the first supple- 
mental appropriation bill, a witmess ap- 
peared and testified, and he urged that 
something be done in this field. I might 
say that library executives from my own 
State realized the situation existing in 
the atomic area—that is, in the Savan- 
nah Valley—and they have sent me some 
information on that subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters I have received may 
be included in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE LipraRY Boarp, 
Columbia, S. C., March 20, 1952. 
Hon. BurNET R. MAYBANK, 
Senator from South Carolina, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: I understand that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee will 
soon meet to consider the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations bill. I am partitularly inter- 
ested in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s supplementary appropriation be- 
cause of the possibility of earmarking funds 
for library facilities within this appropria- 
tion which will implement Public Law 139, 
the Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Services Act of 1951. 

Public Library needs in the Savannah 
River area have long since passed the point 
where they can be met by local appropria- 
tions. Public library service in Aiken, Barn- 
well, and Allendale Counties has been de- 
veloped over a period of years by local effort, 
and though certainly not of the caliber of 
service available from large centers, was 
nevertheless quite adequate to meet the 
needs of the people in the three counties. 
Since the beginning of the Savannah River 
project the population in the three counties 
has increased by approximately 58 percent. 
The people coming into the area have few 
recreation facilities available and have made 
an immediate demand upon the library fa- 
cilities. The libraries in the area have 
neither the books, the staff, or the equipment 
to meet this need. South Carolinians are 
without exception generous and hospitable 
and the local library boards have tried to 
stretch their meager book collections to meet 
the needs of the new people coming into the 
area. The result has been that local people 
whose efforts and money have gone into 
building up the service are being penalized 
by the unprecedented demand for service by 
the workers on the H-bomb project. 

That the immigrants need public library 
service is incontestable. There is a dearth of 
adult education and recreation facilities in 
the Savannah River area. The new people 
crowd into the little towns in the area, 
which are completely unprepared to take 
care of their recreation and educational 
needs. They are coming to the libraries for 
books on technical subjects which the libra- 
ries are unprepared to supply and for books 
just to read for fun. With few recreation 
facilities and with little or no library service, 
these new people—the workers and the fami- 
lies of the workers on the H-bomb project— 
are forced to while away their leisure time 
in dull and profitless activities. The li- 
braries in the area have the organizational 
framework to take care of the library needs 
of the new people, but they do not have the 
funds to supply the books and the equip- 
ment. 

I know that you understand the value of 
good public library service in any community. 
I hope that in considering the Supplementary 
Appropriations bill, it will be possible to 
earmark some of the funds for libraries in 
the Savannah River project. All of the 
services in the area are important, but no 
other service reaches so many people with 
both education and recreation, as does pub- 
lic library service. 

Sincerely yours, 
ESTELLENE P. WALKER, 
Executive Secretary. 
SouTH CAROLINA StTaTE LIBRARY BoarD, 
Columbia, S. C., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MaYBANK, 
Senator from South Carolina, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: All of us Who are 

interested in the public libraries in the 
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Aiken area are much concerned that funds 
be earmarked for public libraries in the 
supplemental budget of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Under the section called Facilities in Pub- 
lic Law 139 libraries are specifically men- 
tioned. We are afraid that if funds are 
not definitely earmarked for libraries that 
they will receive no funds. We are dead 
sure of one thing—that unless some Federal 
assistance is forthcoming libraries in the 
Aiken area have not a chance of serving the 
in-migrants who continue to beg for service. 
We know that public library service should 
be given to the new people, but local and 
State funds are not sufficient to meet the 
emergency. Please keep us in mind when 
the bill comes up in the Senate and see if at 
least $950,000 can be earmarked for libraries 
in designated critical areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
EsTELLENE P. WALKER, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is 
perhaps no area more critical, from the 
standpoint of the impact of defense, 
than the area of the Senator’s own State, 
to which he has just referred. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but I may say there are many other 
serious or critical areas, as the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer [Mr. FReEar] 
knows from his experience when we 
wrote the so-called defense housing bill, 
particularly the community facilities 
section of the bill, toward which the 
Senator from Alabama so ably contrib- 
uted during the floor debate on that bill. 
Tm fact, there are similar situations in 
Alabama and in the States producing 
aluminum. I am hopeful that the regu- 
lar appropriations bill will specifically 
earmark funds for public libraries and 
other facilities. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct in his statement, and I wish to 
thank the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which handled 
the legislation which became Public Law 
139, for making it definite and clear that 
funds authorized in that law may be 
used for library facilities. 

Not only is there nothing in that law 
which would prohibit their use for li- 
brary facilities, but on the contrary, it 
was contemplated that some of those 
funds would be used for library facilities, 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect, as the distinguished Presiding Offi- 
cer knows. He examined some of the 
sites. I have seen some of them in other 
sections of the country. As I under- 
stand, a bad situation exists in Missis- 
sippi, and in many other areas because 
of the impact caused by thousands of 
new workers coming in, without any ad- 
vance provisions for any facilities what- 
soever. I believe that it would be a 
good thing to provide some library fa- 
cilities so that the workers may have 
books and magazines to read during their 
off-hours. 

Mr. HILL. I join the Senator in the 
expression of the sentiment that the 
contemplation of the committee should 
be carried out, and that some of the 
funds should go to meet the need for 
library facilities. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 
I trust that in the independent offices 
appropriation bill, which is not now be- 
fore the Senate, but which will come 
before it later, the Senate may restore 
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some of the appropriations for defense 
housing and for so-called critical mate- 
rials in critical areas throughout the 
country. There is not enough now to 
go around. Although the amount in- 
volved, $25,000,000, seems large, yet 
when we are spending billions of dollars 
for the Army and Navy, in comparison 
$25,000,000 is a rather small amount for 
community facilities such as play- 
grounds, schools, and libraries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. FerGuson] for himself, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrinGeEs], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], to perfect the language 
beginning on page 49, line 20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What has become of 
my amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I had 
intended to offer a new amendment. I 
understood that the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island had been 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore]. The amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi would 
not be in order at the present time. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order for the quorum call 
be vacated, and that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PAastorE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out from page 17 the words be- 
ginning after the semicolon on line 4 
to the colon on line 11, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “And the 
limitations under this head in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1952, on 
the amount available for expenses of Na- 
tional Administration, Planning, Train- 
ing, and Records Management, and on 
the amount available for expenses of 
State Administration, Planning, Train- 
ing, and Records Servicing, are hereby 
repealed.” 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment does not involve any addi- 
tional funds. It merely repeals, for the 
last quarter of the current fiscal year, 
some limitations which were placed in 
the 1952 appropriation act with refer- 
ence to the use of funds appropriated 
for the Selective Service System, in the 
operation of the national office, State 
offices, and local offices at the county 
level. The provision which this amend- 
ment would strike out for the last quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year has already 
been omitted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the passage of the appro- 
priation bill for 1953. 

I have conferred with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypEen] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 
They agree that the amendment should 
be taken to conference and analyzed by 
the staff, where it may be ascertained 
whether it can withstand the close 
scrutiny to which it may be subjected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that it is 
a matter that can be taken to confer- 
ence, where it can be carefully analyzed. 
I understand that the Senator from 
Mississippi believes that it is a proper 
amendment, which would permit the 
Switching of funds in order to take care 
of the program, that it would not add 
one dollar to the bill, and would merely 
provide a method of using the money. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The facts have 
been examined by the Bureau of the 
Budget. They say it would take care of 
fluctuations and changes in conditions 
which are hard to anticipate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there is 
only one question which I should like 
to ask in connection with this amend- 
ment. The matter involved was not 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. At the time 
we had the bill under consideration a 
letter was received by the chairman of 
the committee from General Hershey, in 
which he made no mention of the matter, 
but in which he asked for an increase in 
funds. From a conversation which I 
had with the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt], who had conferred with 
General Hershey, I understand that Gen- 
eral Hershey does not intend to ask for 
an increase in funds provided this 
amendment is adopted. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the way the 
Senator from Mississippi understands 
the situation, although he has not talked 
to General Hershey himself. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understood that the 
Senator from Wyoming had talked with 
General Hershey and that the under- 
standing was that if this amendment 
were adopted it would not be necessary 
to comply with the original request for 
an increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the way the 
Senator from Mississippi understands 
the situation, namely, that the removal 
of the limitation would provide legal 
authority to meet fluctuating conditions, 
and would dispense with the necessity 
for increasing the fund. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under those circum- 
stances I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING CTFICER (Mr. 
Macnuson in the chair). Without ob- 
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jection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] is agreed 
to 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state it. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
after line 25, it is proposed to insert: 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses,” $300,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Re- 
negotiation Board has been re-created. 
We had a Renepotiation Board during 
the war, which saved the Government 
many millions of dollars. Under the 
new law, contractors are required, be- 
ginning on the Ist of May, to submit 
their operations to the Board. There is 
no money available for the Board to 
carry on its work. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to 
state that the reason the proposed ap- 
propriation should be provided in the 
supplemental appropriation bill is that 
the Board was created after the regular 
appropriation bills were passed last year. 
They have many pending cases. The old 
Board was abolished and a new Board 
has been set up. My information is that 
approximately $10,000,000 has been col- 
lected by it and that there is a possibil- 
ity that countless millions of dollars 
could be collected by the Renegotiation 
Board if more contracts could be stud- 
ied by the Board. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is perfectly obvious 
that the Board must be provided with 
money in order to function. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
item would establish two field offices. I 
believe that the Board should function 
properly and renegotiate contracts as 
speedily as it is possible for the Board 
to do so. However, it seems to me that 
an appropriation of $300,000 for two field 
offices to function for the remainder of 
the fiscal year is a great deal of money. 

I hope that the so-called plan, which 
is referred to as an organization plan, 
is not the type of plan which will cost 
us $150,000 a month for two offices. If 
it does cost that large amount of money 
there certainly should be a great number 
of contracts renegotiated. I am in 
favor of renegotiation and have always 
been in favor of a renegotiation law. 
However, while speed is essential I hope 
we will not find that in getting speed 
we will have set up another organiza- 
tion which is composed of chiefs and no 
one to do the work. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
from Michigan know how many cases 
will be before the Renegotiation Board? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The record shows that 
there is a backlog of 8,161 cases. 

Mr. MAYBANK, One of the wit- 
nesses, who is a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and who was asso- 
ciated with the Renegotiation Board 
during the last war, told me—because I 
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believe I presided at the hearing on that 
day, in the absence of the Senator from 
Arizona {[Mr. Haypen]—that there 
would be approximately 10,000 cases 
pending by the time legislation passed. 
I agree that we should vote for a $300,000 
expenditure provided contracts can be 
promptly renegotiated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe, too, that 
the agency should report to Congress as 
soon as it has established the offices and 
show how much of the $300,000 it is 
using. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That will be devel- 
oped in the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. They will come be- 
fore our subcommittee in connection 
with the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill. The Senator from Michigan 
is a member of that subcommittee. I 
understand the offices will be opened in 
San Francisco and Boston. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Arizona advise me—and I hope some of 
my colleagues are interested in the ques- 
tion also—why there is any necessity 
for making an appropriation of $300,000 
in a supplemental appropriation bill 
when only 2 months, approximately, re- 
main of the current fiscal year. We will 
have an opportunity to go thoroughly 
into this question in the regular appro- 
priation bill and make the money avail- 
able at least by the 1st of July this year 
in an amount which a careful considera- 
tion will show to be necessary. That 
amount may be shown to be $300,000 or 
perhaps $100,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MaysBanK] has 
stated, the Renegotiation Act was recent- 
ly enacted by Congress. It provides that 
contractors must go before the Board 
with their contracts beginning May 1. 
There is now a backlog of approximately 
8,000 cases, which have not been disposed 
of. The amount of money involved in 
the contracts will run into many millions 
of dollars. I have a letter written by 
the Board to the Chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee in which he 
states that although the filing date is 
May 1 of this year, the sum of $2,400,- 
000 has already been returned to the 
Treasury through the Board. That was 
done voluntarily by some of the contrac- 
tors. On the other hand, other con- 
tractors are avoiding renegotiation. I 
believe the sum of money requested to 
be reasonable. Of course, the amount 
can always be reduced if it is necessary 
to do so. I believe that we should pro- 
vide the amount of money which the 
Commission has stated it needs at this 
time. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to establishing a renegotia- 
tion board and to giving it every dollar 
it needs to perform the work entrusted 
to it. On the other hand, we should not 
provide even $1 it does not need. I 
merely raise the point that we do not 
have what I think is a sound basic show- 
ing that $300,000 is needed at this time 
to operate the Board from today until the 
1st day of July. 

Mr. HAYDEN. All I know is that the 
Bureau of the Budget submitted an esti- 
mate in that amount of money. The 
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Bureau of the Budget is supposed to do 
some checking. 

Mr. CORDON. If that be the case, I 
am opposed to it, because if we follow 
that argument we shall have to appro- 
priate $84,000,000,000; and I am not go- 
ing to agree to that on the basis of any 
showing made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I simply wished to in- 
dicate that I did not pull the figure out 
of the air. 

Mr. CORDON. I understand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not indicated 
that for each of the offices to be estab- 
lished, $150,000 will be available for a 
period of 2 months? That seems to be 
an enormous amount. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Arizona will agree to 
take to conference an amendment call- 
ing for $100,000 for this purpose. Let 
me inquire whether this item has been 
before the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; this matter came 
up in the form of a supplemental esti- 
mate, sent to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, in the amount of $300,000; 
and the estimate was accompanied by a 
letter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator from 
Arizona able to state how many em- 
Pployees the agency would be able to hire 
in one of the offices for $150,000 for a 
period of 2 months? Does the record 
contain figures showing the number of 
employees? It simply would seem un- 
reasonable for a newly created office to 
spend $150,000 for 2 months, inasmuch 
as a new office will not get started for 
a little while. 

Mr, HAYDEN. This justification ap- 
pears in the record: 

JUSTIFICATION 

The purpose of a proposed supplement in 
the amount of $300,000 to the funds available 
to the Renegotiation Board for the fiscal year 
1952 is to enable the Board to (1) further 
develop its field organization by establishing 
regional boards in Boston and Detroit and 
balancing the staffs of the newly established 
New York and Chicago regional boards; and 
(2) reduce the significance case inventory 
resulting from the transfer of cases under 
the Renegotiation Act of 1948 to the point 
where contractor filings under the 1951 act 
may be processed without undue delay. 

a - * . . 

The requested supplement provides for an 
additional 28 man-years of personal services 
which when added to the present staff will 
enable the Board to economically and effi- 
ciently administer the act during the balance 
of fiscal year 1952 and enter fiscal year 1953 
with an adequate key staff. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Arizona tell us how much it will 
cost to have 28 new employees for the 
remainder of the present year? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam sorry that I can 
give nothing but the record which ap- 
pears in the hearings. I do not have 
the information the Senator from Michi- 
gan requests. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee and as 
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@ member of the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have a little general in- 
formation on this subject. The Renego- 
tiation Board is a most important agency. 
It has been set up with the idea of re- 
negotiating contracts, and thus reducing 
their amount, so as to save as much 
money to the Government as possible. 

I cannot go into the details of the cost 
of running the Renegotiation Board, but 
I think it would be helpful to make some 
of the requested appropriation, if not all 
of it. 

I should be glad if the Senator from 
Arizona would agree to take to confer- 
ence an amendment for this purpose in 
the amount of $150,000 or $200,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was going to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina about that. 
He handles the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the Senators have said 
about this matter. When the Renego- 
tiation Board gets fully under way, it will 
renegotiate contracts in such a manner 
as to return to the Government millions 
of dollars. The law under which the 
Board will operate is the same as the 
law which Congress passed in 1941, under 
which great benefit accrued. 

I would not request anything that was 
not essential. I have not requested addi- 
tional funds for housing or other pro- 
grams. However, this agency should be 
put to work. It has before it approxi- 
mately 10,000 cases calling for renego- 
tiation, so I have been informed. I be- 
lieve the Administrator to be able and 
sincere. These offices will be expanded 
later on by the agency. 

If the Senator in charge of this bill is 
willing to accept a modification of the 
amendment so as to provide $200,000 for 
this purpose, I hope that will be agree- 
able to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The original request 
was dated in March. Therefore, at this 
time we can decrease by one-third the 
amount requested, and thus make the 
amount $200,000, which would be about 
right. ; 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 388 of the 
hearings there appears the following 
statement by the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKEL Lar]: 

You have borrowece or obtained from the 
Department of Defense $549,339. 


So it is obvious that we have not been 
skimping the appropriations for this 
Board. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I am 
not suggesting that that has been done. 

The Board has been set up as an in- 
dependent agency, and is not under the 
Army. Let us get the Board to work. 
If we appropriate $200,000 for it, with 
the consent of the acting minority 
leader, as well as the Senator in charge 
of the bill, then if later we find that the 
amount thus provided is excessive, we 
can reduce the amount for this purpose 
carried in the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
South Carolina is willing, is he not, to 
have the modification made in the 
amendment, and that if thereafter it is 
found that the amount thus provided is 
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greater than is needed; he will take ac- 

tion to reduce the amount carried for 

—_ purpose in the regular appropriation 
i11? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; I assure the 
Senator from Michigan that I will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, on page 16, following line 25, which 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
following line 25, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 

and expenses,’’ $200,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 46, 


in line 16, before the period, it is pro- 
posed to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That (1), the po- 
sition of Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury established by 
Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 1959, the 
position of Administrative Assistant to 


the Attorney General established by Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1950, the posi- 
tion of Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior established by 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1950, the 
position of Administrative Assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce established 
by Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950, 
and the position of Administrative As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Labor estab- 
lished by Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 
1950, shall be filled without reference to 
section 1310 of Public Law 253 of the 
Eighty-second Congress, as amended, 
shall be subject to the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, shall be placed in 
the highest grade set forth in the gen- 
eral schedule of such act without re- 
gard to section 505 (b) of such act, as 
amended, and shall be in addition to the 
number of positions authorized to be 
placed in such grade under such section, 
and (2) in the case of any other position 
for which compensation is expressly 
established by law at a rate equal to the 
rate payable prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, 
under the highest grade of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, the rate of compensa- 
tion shall hereafter be equal to the rate 
payable for such grade under said Public 
Law 201.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have spoken about the 
amendment to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypDEN], who is handling the bill 
on the floor, and also to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

This amendment will give to 37 em- 
ployees the pay increase which other 
Government employees received last year 
when Congress increased the pay of the 
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various employees of the Federal Gov- 

ernment. After that pay-increase bill 

was passed, it was found that there were 

37 employees whose salaries were paid at 

the rate of $14,000, and therefore they 

could not receive any additional pay. 

After the increased pay went into effect, 

those 37 employees had working under 

them certain employees whose pay under 
the new schedules would amount to $14,- 

800. Certainly such an arrangement 

does not have a good effect in any way. 

In order that there shall be no mistake 
regarding the employees who will be af- 
fected by this amendment, let me state 
that on page 450 of the hearings the em- 
ployees affected will be found stated by 
title. 

I understand there is no objection to 
this amendment on the part of the Sen- 
ator who is handling the bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does this amend- 
ment constitute only an arrangement for 
equalization of salary? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Yes, and it applies only to the employees 
to whom I have referred. 

Mr. President, in order to clarify the 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that 
page 450 of the hearings be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, so there will be 
no mistake as to what this amendment 
proposes to do. 

There being no objection, the list re- 
ferred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Number of positions at statutory $14,000 rate 
which would be increased to $14,800 by 
proposed amendment 

Group I. Positions at $14,000 under sec. 6 
(a) of Public Law 359, 81st Cong. 
(Executives’ Pay Act) :? 

Director of the Bureau of Federal 


Members of the Displaced Persons 
Commission 
Members of the Indian Claims Com- 


Associate Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Director 
Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 


Director of the Bureau of Prisons__. 
Commissioner of Public Buildings-_- 


Commissioner for Social Security-_. 
Commissioner of Reclamation 
Chief of the Soil Conservation 


Commissioner of Customs 

Commissioner of Narcotics 

Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration 

Chief Forester of the Forest Serv- 


Administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration 

Manager of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation 

Assistant Architect of the Capitol_-. 

Chief Assistant Librarian of Con- 
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Number of positions at statutory $14,000 rate 
which would be increased to $14,800 by 
proposed amendment—Continued 


Group II. Positions at $14,000 under Re- 
organization Plans Nos, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
26, respectively, of 1950: 

The Administrative Assistant Attor- 

ney General (plan 2 of 1950)---. 1 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, 
Department of the Interior (plan 

OOF NC Wiiidescundicwewinacane 1 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Commerce (plan 5 

OF TREO cts cucpensenseescesmee 1 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Labor (plan 6 of 





Administrative Assistant Secretary, 
Department of the Treasury (plan 
SS Ot TNGG) atnececie wn csesneds 1 


Subtotal, group IT_...-...----. 5 


| 


Group III. Positions at $14,000 under sec. 
2 (a) of Public Law 585, 79th Cong. 
(Atomic Energy Act of 1946): 

Director of the Division of— 


ResAreh Qo ssc ncccccccsscacensa 1 
Production... .0.....0<cececncccece 1 
Enginecring.............s0es..<-ccece 1 
Military Application..-.-.-----.. 1 
Subtotal, group ITI----..------ 4 
BUG sca ccdincutnndssccatanetion 37 


118 positions for which sec. 6 (a) of Public 
Law 359 fixed compensation at $14,000 will 
not be affected by the proposed language: 
(a) The Office of the Housing Expediter was 
abolished by Executive Order 10276 of July 
31, 1951; (b) the Philippine War Damage 
Commission (3 members) ceased to exist on 
Mar. 31, 1951, pursuant to provisions of Gen- 
eral Appropriation Act of 1951, Public Law 
759, 81st Cong.; (c) the compensation of the 
Associate Director of the FBI has been fixed 
at $17,500 by sec. 606 of Public Law 188, 82d 
Cong.; (a) the compensation of the 13 com- 
missioners, U. S. Court of Claims, was in- 
creased from $14,000 to $14,800 by Public 
Law 201, 82d Cong. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorpD a brief statement regarding the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


The purpose of this amendment to H. R. 
6947 is to make clear that the positions of 
Administrative Assistant Secretary in the De- 
partments of Treasury, Interior, Commerce 
and Labor, and the position of the Adminis. 
trative Assistant Attorney General, are under 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
and to place them in the highest grade of the 
schedule of that act. 

The Reorganization Acts establishing these 
positions made it clear that the positions 
were created to fill a demonstrated need for 
a highly trained administrator to assist the 
head of each named Department in the ad- 
ministration and management of his pro- 
grams and responsibilities. A properly quali- 
fied individual, acting in such a capacity, 
would free the Department head for the 
policy decisions necessary if he is to hold 
and exercise full responsibility for the con- 
duct of his Department. 

In order to accomplish specific improve- 
ment in management, the Reorganization 
Acts also made clear that continuous atten- 
tion to effective performance of such aids to 
management as budgeting, financial review, 
personnel, and management analysis, was 
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necessary. For this reason the acts pro- 
vided for the appointment of career em- 
ployees from the classified civil service. The 
adoption of this amendment will make it 
clear that such employees are, for all in- 
tents and purposes, under the regular civil 
service merit system and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

The original acts and this amendment will 
make it possible to achieve continuity with- 
out regard to changes in officials concerned 
mainly with direction of policy. The com- 
plexity of our Government demands the pres- 
ence of men experienced in Government 
management and administration, to advise 
such officials with respect to the means and 
methods of accomplishment and to translate 
Policies into action. It was intended to 
establish a career pattern for the positions 
extending across departmental lines with a 
Government-wide approach to management 
problems. The demands of these officers are 
so great that standards for performance must 
be of the highest order so that the officers 
must be outstanding and must remain so. 
The method of appointment of these officials 
would not be changed by the proposed 
amendment. 

The salary for the holder of these Offices 
was fixed at the time the offices were created. 
In October_1951 this Congress, by Public Law 
201, recognized that, to attract and keep 
competent personnel in the Government, ad- 
justments should be made to reflect increased 
living costs. Because these positions were 
not clearly subject to the Classification Act, 
the benefits of the adjustments were not 
available to the incumbents. This omission 
indicated a deviation from the basic purpose 
of maintaining these positions at the top of 
the career civil service, and providing for 
the necessary continuity in the positions. 
Acceptance of this amendment will correct 
this deviation. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to have a 
vote taken on the amendment. It prob- 
ably will take only a minute to vote on it. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon seek recognition 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. CORDON. I intend to make a 
point of order against the amendment. 
At this moment I hope the Senator from 
South Carolina will agree to withhold 
action on the amendment until I can 
study it. Iam frank to say that I intend 
to make a point of order on the amend- 
ment, but I shall appreciate it if the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will be willing 
to have action on the amendment with- 
held until we can determine whether the 
amendment calls for the addition of sub- 
Sstantive legislation to an appropria- 
tion bill. 

On the other hand, if the Senator from 
South Carolina will agree to withhold 
action on the amendment, it may be that 
I can join in the request to have the 
amendment taken to conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
that an amendment on the same subject 
was adopted in the House of Representa- 
tives. Therefore I think the only ques- 
tion is whether this particular amend- 
ment is germane to this bill. I believe it 
is germane in that it is dealing with the 
same subject matter. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the proposed 
amendment is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina raises the 
point of germaneness in this matter. 
The Senator from Oregon has made a 
point of order. The Chair quotes from 
rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, on page 21: 

All questions of relevancy of amendments 
under this rule, when raised, shall be sub- 


mitted to the Senate and be decided without 
debate. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I would ask that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota proceed. He 
wants to speak at this time, and we may 
be able to work this out without further 
action by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the point of order will be tem- 
porarily withdrawn, and the Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from South Dakota. 








MISSOURI RIVER FLOOD 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Tues- 
day morning, under the leadership of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuAveEz], the chairman of the Public 
Works Committee of the Senate, a dele- 
gation from the United States Senate, 
from the House of Representatives, and 
from the Army Corps of Engineers, flew 
to the Midwest to make an inspection of 
the flooded areas of the Missouri River 
Valley. We returned from that trip late 
last night. I do not intend to detain the 
Senate at any length this afternoon in 
describing that tragedy, but I should like 
to read into the Recorp for the benefit 
of Senators who did not make the trip, 
and who have not had an opportunity 
to have a summation of the damage 
which has been done, some statistics 
which have just come to my attention in 
connection with that very serious flood. 

For the area between Bismarck, N. 
Dak., and the present crest of the flood, 
which is.at Omaha, Nebr., where the 
crest is presumed to reach its fullest 
height some time after dark tonight, the 
present statistics, up to now, have been 
made available and have been authenti- 
cated. 

The flood has cut major line railroads 
in 27 different places in that farming 
area and in that region where transcon- 
tinental railroads and other rail services 
taking care of the rural and urban areas 
of that section operate. 

The flood has now broken 83 main 
highways. That does not include coun- 
ty roads or township roads, but covers 
State roads and United States highways. 
At 83 different places they have been 
covered with water, so that they are no 
longer usable by motor vehicles. 

As of today, more than 87,000 persons 
have had to be moved from their homes 
on the farms, or from their homes in 
the towns, to places of safety, as a con- 
sequence of this flood. 

Fifty-one towns and cities have been 
inundated to the point where their pub- 
lic services are in jeopardy, and where 
people have had to be moved to higher 
ground. In most of those cities and 
towns, business has come to a stalemate, 
and the people are living under what 
would be martial law if martial law 
were necessary—which it is not, in that 
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area—in order to get them to conform 
with the mayors’ proclamations to desist 
from their normal activities and to fight 
the floods and help maintain the levees. 

The land flooded as of now comprises 
2,073,000 acres of farm land which con- 
stitutes much of the richest farming 
land in the United States today. Itisa 
part of the farm land to which our 
country and the world have been look- 
ing for food as we do battle against com- 
munism. It is a part of the farm land, 
the productivity of which is quite as es- 
sential to victory in the battle for free- 
dom as is the productivity of an arsenal 
or the productivity of a plant producing 
atomic bombs. 

Nobody at this stage can tell how long 
it will be before that land can be culti- 
vated, or whether it can be cultivated 
at all during the current growing season. 

In the river valley the floods have 
brought about a tragedy almost without 
parallel and completely without parallel 
or precedent in that sector of the river 
valley which is presently bearing the 
brunt of the flood and where 153 private 
levees have been breached up to now. 
Those are levees which communities and 
farmers have built out of their own 
finances, through their own efforts to 
help safeguard property from the floods 
of the river. Those are not levees which 
have been built by the Army engineers. 
They are not levees which have been 
built by Federal funds. Those are 153 
private levees. 

The damage up to this time can only 
be estimated, because nobody can tell 


definitely as of now. The river has not 
yet been whipped, it has not been con- 
tained; the danger is not over at Omaha 
and at points down the river where the 


larger populations live. But the best 
estimate available from the figures sup- 
plied by the Army engineers is $200,000,- 
000 worth of damage to date. 

I am happy to report one encourag- 
ing element in the picture in that area, 
Mr. President. There are 195,000 acres 
of farm land protected by Federal levees, 
and up to now those levees have held. 
Up to now, not one single acre of farm 
land, protected by a levee which is com- 
plete and which is maintained by the 
Army Engineers, has been flooded. 

I call this to the attention of the’Sen- 
ate merely as a brief summary. Those of 
us who made the trip are going to make 
a much more complete report, when all 
the evidence is in. It certainly high- 
lights for all of us the wisdom of the 
program for which the Senate year atter 
year has been appropriating funds, the 
program which has come to be known as 
the Pick-Sloan plan, for the completion 
of the flood-control project in the Mis- 
souri River Valley. 

The President’s party, at Omaha, yes- 
terday afternoon, was told by Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick, of the United States Corps of 
Army Engineers, that had the program 
which was started and which has been in 
operation since 1946, been completed, the 
present flood would have been impos- 
sible. They told the President that, had 
the plan moved forward as rapidly as the 
Army Engineers had been seeking funds 
with which to move it forward, they 
would have completed it to a sufficient 
extent that the floods from which the 
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area is now suffering would have been 
impossible. 

I salute the Senate on being far ahead 
of the other body in the matter of flood- 
control in the past few sessions of the 
Congress. The Senate has restored re- 
peatedly the budget funds which had 
previously been deleted by the House of 
Representatives. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, especially its Civil 
Functions subcommittee, at this time is 
confronted with exactly that same situa- 
tion once again. The House, lacking, of 
course, the evidence which the current 
flood has provided, has slashed rather 
heavily and seriously the flood-control 
program recommended by the Army 
engineers, the President, and the Bureau 
of the Budget for the current building 
year in the Missouri River Valley. I 
certainly hope that the Senate will not 
only restore those funds, but that, in 
recognition of the fact that for a second 
consecutive year we have had these tre- 
mendously devastating floods in this 
very same area, the Senate will also move 
forward with this program on an emer- 
gency basis, and on a forced-feed basis, 
in recognition of the fact that in a war 
against floods, as in a war against Reds, 
we either have to win the war or lose it, 
and that a stalemate battle against floods 
is a battle which is tremendously costly 
to the people of the valley affected and 
to the country. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to ask 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota flew over the Mississippi 
River or the Minnesota River? 

Mr. MUNDT. Wedidnot. The Pres- 
ident’s party did. We had a report at 
Omaha that conditions were very tragic 
and were very serious. 

Mr. THYE. The Minnesota River has 
taken its toll in cities along its banks, 
but the Mississippi River has broken all 
records of high water. It is so high 
that it has covered some of the major 
streets in the loop of St. Paul. Never be- 
fore has the water of the Mississippi 
River been that high. 

I should like to commend the Senator 
from South Dakota for inviting the at- 
tention of the Senate to the need for an 
adequate appropriation to fight against 
a recurrence of floods in the same man- 
ner as we would fight against a human 
enemy. The flood is as devastating to 
the property owner as any war damage 
could be. We have seen property owners 
take a loss from which they will require 
a lifetime of effort to recover. Some of 
them will never regain what they have 
lost in the flood. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is correct. Only this afternoon 
I read of a very tragic case of a lady in 
the Senator’s State who was moving in 
a rowboat. The boat capsized and the 
lady drowned. That loss of life is just 
as serious as if the lady had lost her life 
by enemy bomb or by enemy gunfire. 
We must recognize that in this kind of 
war it is not enough to come within 
nine-tenths of winning, but we must ap- 
propriate funds to proceed with a pro- 


gram that can win against these disas- 
trous floods. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I was interested in 
what the distinguished Senator had to 
say about General Pick’s statement in 
Omaha yesterday and in the Senator’s 
reference to the 1946 recommendation on 
the part of the Army engineers. Can the 
Senator tell us whether the 1946 recom- 
mendation included the Fort Randall 
Dam? 

Mr. MUNDT. Speaking from mem- 
ory, in 1946 I believe the recommenda- 
tion started with the Garrison Dam in 
North Dakota, because the program was 
to start with the one dam which is com- 
pleted on the river at Fort Peck and to 
move down into North Dakota and then 
into South Dakota, harnessing the river 
as it moved on. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Was not a great 
deal of the work in 1946 for which appro- 
priations were made suspended by Exec- 
utive order? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
Had that suspension not have occurred, 
probably Garrison and certainly Ran- 
dall would now have been closed, which 
would have reduced tremendously the 
floodwaters now cascading down the 
valley. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to have 
that information in the REcorp. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
cease at this point by asking to have 
incorporated in the REcorp as a part of 
my remarks an editorial which appeared 
in the Aberdeen American News of April 
16,1952. It is entitled “Demand Speed- 
up in Flood Control.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMAND SPEED-UP IN FLOOD CONTROL 


Nature has provided “exhibit A” in the 
case for generous appropriations for Oahe 
and Gavins Point Dam. 

The spectacle in waste of resources, pre- 
sented so dramatically these past few days 
by the uncontrolled floodwaters of the 
Missouri River and its tributaries, should 
convince Congress—if anything can—that 
large main-stem dams are needed without 
delay in the Missouri Valley development 
program. 

It would have been helpful in getting the 
Missouri River flood story before the Nation 
if leaders in Congress could have accepted 
the invitation extended by Gov. Sigurd An- 
derson to fly to South Dakota and study 
the problem at close range. 

Congressmen could have observed the loss 
of natural resources as fertile topsoil was 
being washed away. 


They could have seen the material damage 
to homes, business places, and power plants. 

They could have measured the human ef- 
forts expended in a losing battle aimed at 
protecting property from the irresistible 
force of the powerful water current. 

An on-the-scene study would offer con- 
vincing proof that money appropriated for 
the South Dakota dams in question would 
be an investment in preserving resources 
sorely needed by the Nation. 

Economy mindedness in an election year 
is good. Economy mindedness, in fact, is a 
virtue that has been too long hidden in 
Congress. 

But in the instance of the Missouri River 
program it will be an economic benefit of 
long range to hasten the completion of the 
projected dams. 
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The natural wealth saved plus the new 
wealth created by the development program 
will more than offset the present cost, high 
as it may seem. 

This graphic economic picture must be 
presented to Congress by Dakotans and oth- 
ers interested in preserving and developing 
the resources of this great area of present 
and potential productivity. 

Dakotans will be aided in this endeavor 
by their representatives in Congress, some 
of whom are en route to this area now for 
the purpose of investigating and reporting 
their findings to colleagues in Washington. 

The factual story that can now be pre- 
sented to Congress should cause Members 
to reverse completely their stand on reduc- 
ing Missouri River improvement appropria- 
tions. 

Instead of considering cutting appropri- 
ations for Oahe Dam at Pierre, and Gavins 
Point and Randall Dams, near Yankton, 
Senators and Representatives should de- 
mand increased appropriations. 

The present floods show the necessity for 
speeding up rather than retarding the en- 
tire Missouri River program. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask for a vote on my 
amendment. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, I desire 
at this time to withdraw the point of 
order I raised with reference to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNsToN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
three minor amendments which I should 
like to have acted upon. 

I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, after 
line 12, it is proposed to insert: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Effective April 15, 1952, the appropriation 
for salaries of officers and employees of the 
Senate contained in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1952 is 
made available for the compensation of one 
camera man, Joint Recording Facility, at the 
basic rate of $3,600 per annum. 


Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment 
makes available money heretofore ap- 
propriated for a cameraman. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It establishes a 
television man in the rooms upstairs, but 
requires no additional money now, so 
that on an annual-salary basis there will 
be a new man for the purpose of operat- 
ing television. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN]. 

~The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offer another 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 1, it is proposed to insert: 

Folding documents: For an additional 
amount for folding speeches and pamphlets 


at a gross rate not exceeding $2 per thou- 
sand, $10,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 5, line 20, 
it is proposed to strike out “$575,000” 
and insert “$750,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. This amendment re- 
lates to the support of United States 
prisoners who are in jails and whose sub- 
sistence is provided for by contract. The 
money has become exhausted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr.HAYDEN. Iryield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand the 
report of the Prison Board shows that 
there are now more prisoners than there 
were heretofore. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The number has in- 
creased. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Are the terms get- 
ting longer as indicated by the report? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I could not say as to 
that; but those in charge of Federal 
prisons are out of food-money at the 
present time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think we can take 
congressional notice, Mr. President, of 
the fact that there are more prisoners 
going to Federal prisons for crimes in 
connection with conditions in Washing- 
ton. I, for one, am all in favor of the 
amendment. I am for feeding them in 
prison rather than allowing them to 
pursue their criminal careers outside of 
prison. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator feel that the statistics may also 
be subject to the interpretation that 
there is a little better law enforcement? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think that is true. 
It has been brought about by congres- 
sional investigations. The law has to he 
enforced better than it was before the 
congressional investigations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAypDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 





RECESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in 


keeping with my promise, I move that 
ti.e Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
a‘e took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 18, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian, 








NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate on April 17 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1952: 


IN THE MARINE Corps 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major general: 

Christian F. Schilt 

Thomas J. Cushman 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of brigadier general: 

Gregon A. Williams 

Frank H. Lamson-Scribner 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

Arthur H. Butler 

Thomas A. Wornham 





SENATE 
Fripay, Aprit 18, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 14, 
1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, we thank Thee for the 
unquenchable impulse toward Thee Thou 
hast planted within us. Open our eyes 
to see Thee, not just out on the far rim 
of the universe, but in human love which 
hallows our lives and which at best bears 
witness to Thee. Strengthen us with the 
assurance that, at last, love never faileth 
and alone can heal the hurt of the world. 
Conscious of Thy overshadowing pres- 
ence, we pray for fidelity not to shirk 
the issues of these momentous days nor 
to be lured by appeasement or compro- 
mise. Committing our souls unto Thee, 
who knowest the way we take, bring us 
forth as gold tried in the fire. In the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 
The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1952. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JoHN C. STENNIS, a Senator 
from the State of Mississippi, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STENNIS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. McFar.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 17, 1952, was dispensed with. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the junior 


Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona] be 
excused from attending the sessions of 
the Senate on Monday and Tuesday of 
next week, his absence being on official 
business as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Merchant Marine Acad- 


emy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

On request of Mr. McFartanp, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. CLEMENTS 


was excused from attending the session 
of the Senate today because of official 
business. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we will 
hold our primary in Pennsylvania next 
Tuesday, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be absent from the Senate 
from 2 o’clock today to and including 
Tuesday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without vubjection, the leave is 
granted. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HoLianp, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. HOLLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was authorized 
to meet at 3 o’clock this afternoon, and 
the Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to hold a meeting this afternoon at 
2 o’clock. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTIN= 
BUSINESS 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 


permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLU- 
TIONS OF WISCONSIN ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk certain additional resolutions 
from grass-roots organizations of the 
State of Wisconsin reemphasizing the 
importance of completion of final favor~ 
able action on the St. Lawrence seaway 
authorization bill. This issue will be 
coming up next Tuesday before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and we are 
looking forward to a favorable vote 
which will send the bill to the Senate 
floor and thereafter we trust to full ap- 
proval by both Houses of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be appropriately referred and 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Resolution 7 


Resolution relating to development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 

Whereas development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway as a joint project of the 
United States and Canada has been urged 
for many years, and the advantages which 
completion of such project would confer 
upon all territory bordering upon the Great 
Lakes—the heart land of the United States— 
are too obvious to require argument; and 

Whereas the existing world crisis makes it 
imperative that every natural resource which 
will enhance the economic power and secu- 
rity of the North American Continent should 
be developed as speedily and completely as 
possible; and 

Whereas Canada has indicated that, if the 
United States does not make speedy legisla- 
tive provision for a joint adventure in this 
project, it will undertake the development 
project as an all-Canadian project exclusive- 
ly on Canadian soil, with consequent possible 
restrictions of use and liability for tols on 
the part of the United States citizens as may 
be determined by Canadian law; and 

Whereas bills are pending in Congress, one 
of which is sponsored by Senator WILEy, of 
Wisconsin, and one by Congressman JOHN A. 
BuaTNIK, of Duluth, Minn., being House Joint 
Resolution 837: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin County Boards 
Association, in annual convention assembled 
October 11-13, 1951, at Stevens Point, Wis., 
That the association favors the immediate 
enactment of any and all legislation by the 
Congress of the United States which will per- 
mit of the speedy initiation and early com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence waterway as a 
joint project; and requests each Member of 
Congress from Wisconsin to exert all of his 
influence toward the enactment of such leg- 
islation; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forthwith transmitted to each 
Congressman and Senator from Wisconsin. 


Whereas this community, in the knowl- 
edge that realization of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project would be of the 
greatest economic and defense value to this 
Nation and inure to betterment of the Middle 
West, as well as this State and municipality, 
has repeatedly gone on record favoring pro- 
motion of such facility; and 

Whereas minority interests have been able 
to delay necessary approval and appropria- 
tions in the Congress of the United States 
despite an obvious economic justification for 
the waterway; and 

Whereas the Canadian Government’s an- 
nouncement that it is considering going 
ahead on the development regardless of par- 
ticipation by the United States foreshadows 
the possibility of this Nation defaulting on 
an issue going to the progress and stability 
of the entire country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., That 
by and through the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, this body representing the citizens of 
our community, again repeats the hope that 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will 
find realization in fact and that this city 
stands ready to do what it can to assist in 
promoting such development; be it further 

Resolved, That, representative of the citi- 
zens of this community, we memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to seek early 
action on House Joint Resolution 337 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 27, relating to the 
seaway, which are resting in committees; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
directed to send certified copies hereof to 
the President and Vice President of the 
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United States, to our representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, and to Mr. H. E. 
Broeckel, of Milwaukee, Wis., chairman of the 
special committee to represent the State as 


to this project. 





Whereas Canada is ready to build the St. 
Lawrence seaway without United States par- 
ticipation after many years of waiting for 
cooperation on this project; and i 

Whereas there is a great need to improve 
and develop Great Lakes transportation for 
national defense and the welfare of indus- 
try and agriculture in the Midwest; and 

Whereas there are now pending in Con- 
gress Senate Joint Resolution 27 and House 
Joint Resolution 337; and 

Whereas as business and _ professional 
women, we feel charged with the responsi- 
bility of promoting and encouraging action 
in the best interests of our country: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Milwaukee approve 
of speedy legislation for the immediate con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway by 


joint American-Canadian action; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator ConnNaLty, 
Democrat, of Texas; and to Wisconsin’s Sen- 
ators WILEY and McCartTHy; and to Repre- 
sentatives ZABLOCKI and KERSTEN. 





PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE— 
LETTERS AND TELEGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions through the years I have 
commented regarding the deep interest 
of the people of my State of Wisconsin 
in various marksmanship activities. As 
Wisconsin is a great outdoor State there 
are literally hundreds of thousands of 
Badgers who have organized in rifle 
clubs and similar groups who symbolize 
the modern-day version of the Daniel 
Boone hunting tradition. 

The importance of American marks- 
manship has been proved again and 
again on the field of battle and I need 
hardly reiterate that point particularly 
to those of my colleagues who have wit- 
nessed war at first hand. 

I have received quite a few communi- 
cations recently from various marks- 
manship groups in my State who deeply 
deplore the elimination of funds for the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. I send to the desk sev- 
eral such messages including one from 
Dexter F. Rhodes, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Rifle Association. 

Iask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sages in the nature of letters and a tele- 
gram be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, and be thereafter appropriately 
referred to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegram were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be pririved in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WISCONSIN RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, 
oe States Senate, Washington, 

Dear Sir: The National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice was created by the 
National Defense Act of 1916, which act also 
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set up the means of financing its activities. 
The national board’s prime functions are to 
give assistance to senior and junior rifle 
clubs in the form of lending them rifles and 
issuing to them targets and supplies and in 
the case of senior rifle clubs .30-caliber am- 
inunition and in the case of junior rifle clubs 
.22-caliber ammunition. These supplies are 
to be used to train the young men end the 
youth of our citizenry in the proper and 
accurate use of small arms. 

There are many men today who are alive 
only because of their training in the ac- 
curate use of the rifle in a civilian rifle club 
prior to their service in the Armed Forces 
of our country. Further, the proper train- 
ing of our youths in the use of firearms has 
resulted in a greatly reduced casualty list 
in the hunting field. 

The Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year 1953 requested $799,000 for the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
The Bureau of the Budget reduced this to 
$130,000. This is the same amount as was 
allowed for the fiscal year 1952. But now 
the House Military Appropriations Commit- 
tee has eliminated even the $130,000, leaving 
nothing at all. This will result in not only 
no ammunition at all for training, but will 
result in the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship having to recall all rifles and other 
equipment now in the hands of civilian rifle 
clubs on a loan basis. If he has no budget 
at all, he cannot permit this equipment to 
be cutstanding as he will have no staff to 
keep track of it. 

Therefore, at a special meeting of the Wis- 
consin Rifle Association, representing all the 
rifle clubs in the State of Wisconsin, with 
over 7,000 individual members, have in- 
structed me to write you in their behalf, and 
ask you to bend every effort that is proper 
to see to it that at least the $130,000 is re- 
stored to the budget for the use of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

Very truly yours, 
DeExTER F. RHODES, 
Secretary. 
Camp RoBINHOOp, 
Green Lake, Wis., April 14, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: My attention has been 
called to the fact that the House Military 
Appropriations Committee has eliminated 
from the budget the $130,000 which was to 
have been appropriated for the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
This means that all activities of the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship must stop begin- 
ning July 1, 1952. 

The Director of Civilian Marksmanship has 
in the rast been of great service to all camps 
and rifle clubs, both junior and senior. 

We are members of the American Camping 
Association, with over 5,000 members. There 
must be at least 5,000 other camps who are 
not members but who also have rifle practice 
as one of the important and popular camp 
activities. It is safe to say that at least 
90,C00 juniors have taken rifle practice each 
year for the past 10 years. 

This should appeal to those who are in- 
terested in the national defense program, and 
at least $130,000 should be saved in the 
budget for the work of the department. 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. Rapps. 
RIVER FALLs, WIs., April 14, 1952, 
Hon. A. WILEy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We got a letter from the National 
Rifle Association telling us that Congress 
does not intend to appropriate the money for 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 
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We will have to stop or slow down because 
we would have to work by ourselves and the 
equipment would cost us much more than 
we can afford. There are over 3,000 clubs in 
the United States just like ours, therefore 
a very large number of boys would not be 
able to continue in the junior rifle club pro- 
gram if the money is not appropriated. We 
have 45 members in our town and we enjoy 
shooting very much. 

Our city has an ordinance prohibiting 
shooting within the city limits except in 
organized clubs. If we cannot have the 
help of the office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship the 45 members of our club 
will not be able to have the benefits or 
pleasure of shooting. 

When it is brought up in the Senate 
please try and see what you can do to help 
us, 

Yours truly, 
JAcK SANELBERG, 
President. 





AMERICAN MARKSMEN’S CLUB, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., April 12, 1952, 
Hon’ Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Representing the 
American Marksmen’s Club, senior and jun- 
ior divisions.of Fond du Lac, with an active 
membership of 101; the Fond du Lac Police 
Pistol and Rifle Club of 35 active members; 
and also over €0 other men and boys who 
have been receiving rifle and pistol marks- 
manship instructions periodically, we would 
like to submit the following for your con- 
sideration. 

We understand that all of the financial 
assistance (the sum of which is $130,000) 
being given to the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship is being cut from the 1953 
Federal Budget by the House Military Ap- 
propriations Committee. This means that 
all parts, rifles and other supplies which 
have been available to our group through 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship will 
be entirely eliminated, and furthermore the 
rifles which we are now using will be re- 
called. We will then have the very mini- 
mum of equipment with which to operate, 
in other words, none other than we can 
round up ourselves through our local mem- 
bership, to conduct our very commendable 
and thoroughly worth-while program of 
training. 

At present we are running four classes 
weekly—one senior and three junior groups— 
in addition to that we have spare-time in- 
struction on an individual basis. We co- 
operate with the local office of civilian de- 
fense’s program of firearms handling and 
with the recreational program of the city and 
schools. 

As we review this situation we believe that 
so far as our local organizations are con- 
cerned, it will mean the end of our rifle and 
pistol instructions, and eventually the com- 
plete dissolution of our units. We are al- 
ways sympathetic to budget readjustments 
and the lowering of taxes; however, in this 
particular instance we feel that the mini- 
mum of $130,000 upon which the national 
program is being financed should be kept 
on for the coming year. This would still 
mean that the $669,000 item would still be 
in abeyance as far as our suggestion is con- 
cerned. We could in this way, through the 
present program purchase rifle ammunition 
at a low price, and eventually increase the 
scope of our organization. 

Reviewing the above; we urge you to con- 
sider our request for the reinstatement of 
the $130,000 for the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, in the Federal 
budget, and urge you to support the pro- 
gram to that extent when it comes before 
the Senate for final action. 
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We sincerely hope that you will help us 
in this matter and also give us any sugges- 
tions regarding further correspondence or 
contact which will help our group. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM PHALEN, 
President, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 15, 1952. 
Senator ALEx WILEY, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Return to budget the ap- 
propriation for the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. Letter to follow. 

DANIEL BOONE HUNTERS’ 
LEAGUE, INC., 
WALTER HAUvPT, 


Senior President, 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL 
HOUSING IN MINNESOTA—RESO- 
LUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., at its regular meeting on 
March 28, be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. The resolution 
memorializes the Congress to appropri- 
ate further Federal housing funds for 
the State of Minnesota in general and 
the city of Minneapolis in particular. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to ke 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 
Resolution memorializing Congress to ap- 

propriate further Federal housing funds 

for the State of Minnesota in general and 
the city of Minneapolis in particular 

Whereas Congress has heretofore appro- 
priated funds in aid of the Federal low-rent- 
housing program to eliminate substandard 
housing in the several States; and 

Whereas the city of Minneapolis has initi- 
ated a slum-clearance and low-rent-housing 
program in harmony with the Federal laws 
and appropriations, looking toward the al- 
leviation of substandard housing in certain 
areas of the city; and 

Whereas the city of Minneapolis has ap- 
plied to the Federal Housing Administration 
for Federal funds for the building and com- 
pletion of 1,000 units of low-rent housing in 
the city of Minneapolis; and 

Whereas the said application has been 
granted subject to the appropriation of suf- 
ficient Federal funds to carry out the com- 
mitments of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration; and 

Whereas it appears that there is agitation 
and legislation to reduce Federal appropria- 
tions for housing purposes below the levels 
required to meet the commitments of the 
Federal Housing Administration; and 

Whereas such a reduction in Federal ap- 
propriations would seriously handicap the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority in the development of the said 
project for slum clearance and low-rent 
housing in the city of Minneapolis: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, That it adopt this resolution 
to memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate sufficient Federal hous- 
ing funds to permit the Federal Housing 
Administration to meet its commitments 
heretofore made to the State of Minnesota 
in general and to the city of Minneapolis in 
particular; be it further 
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Resolved, That the city clerk of the city 
of Minneapolis be authorized and directed 
to forward copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the United States Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Minne- 
sota. 

Passed March 28, 1952. 

STANLEY ANDERSON, 
President of the Council. 

Approved March 28, 1952. 

Eric G. Hoyer, Mayor. 

Attest: 

IMOGENE M. Clay, 
Assistant City Clerk. 





RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA ELEC- 
TRC CCOPERATIVE, ST. PAUL, 
MIWN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
¢x unanimous consent that a series of 
resolutions adopted by the Minnesota 
Electric Cooperative of St. Paul, be in- 
served in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tiors were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPT=D BY THE MINNESOTA 
E’rctr1c COOPERATIVE AT THEIR ANNUAL 
MUCTING HELD aT ST. PAUL, MINN., MARCH 
24 anp 25, 1952 


Resolution 2 


Whereas a committee of the United States 
Senate is studying problems of reorganiza- 
tion to streamline the Department of Agri- 
culture; and 

Whereas pending bills which have been 
considered by the cominittee propose, among 
other things— 

(a) To change the name of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration; 

(b) To eliminate the appointment by the 
President and confirmation by the Senate 
of the Rural Electrification Administrator; 

(c) To make possible the disintegration 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
as an entity in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

(d) To absorb its services in other agencies 
of the Department: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our feeling that 
these proposals would not achieve economy 
and efficiency, but on the contrary, would 
disrupt the dynamic and semiautonomous 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
rural electric program in general. 


Resolution 3 


Whereas the Keating amendment as ap- 
plied to the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for fiscal 1952 restricts the ability 
of the Bureau of Reclamation to construct 
those facilities necessary for marketing elec- 
tric power to rural electric cooperatives and 
public agencies; and 

Whereas the ability of the cooperatives to 
function in a businesslike manner and dis- 
charge their obligations to the Government 
is directly contingent upon their opportunity 
to purchase power at a reasonable rate; and 

Whereas said Keating amendment is also 
unduly restrictive upon the cooperatives in 
the construction of necessary facilities for 
adequate transmission of their power and 
control of their own operation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Electric Co- 
operative now in convention in St. Paul urge 
the repeal, in both principle and practice, 
of such restrictive language as the Keating 
amendment that may be applied to future 
@2>ropriations bill or bills concerning Fed- 
eral power agencies. 
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Resolution 4 


Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway devel- 
opment will provide a vital and economical 
transportation facility and electric power for 
defense and for farm and industrial produce 
tion; and 

Whereas the area involved has vastly in- 
creased its demand for electric power as it 
seeks to meet the needs of the area and the 
national economy; and 

Whereas the demands for such transporta- 
tion and electrical development is pressing 
and urgent, and should be met: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Electric Co- 
operative Association does insistently request 
the Congress of the United States at its 
present session to exact legislation for the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway, in 
cooperation with the Canadian Government, 
and in accordance with the statement of 
policy heretofore adopted by this associa- 
tion as to the development of such natural 
resources: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be immediately forwarded to each member 
of the Congress, and to such other pubiic 
Officials as may be interested in or have re- 
sponsibility for expediting this development, 


RESOLUTION OFFERED FROM THE FLOOR 


Whereas it has come to our attention that 
the Civil Function Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has suggested to the Corps of 
Army Engineers that a new study be made 
to determine whether or not the formula 
now used to determine the proportionate 
cost that hydroelectric power bears to the 
whole cost of the construction of dams 
should be changed, and 

Whereas there is a threatened shortage of 
power in many of these districts; and 

Whereas the production of more food is 
of vital importance at the present time; 
and 

Whereas there is a shortage of farm labor 
and the use of electricity can be used and 
should be used to mitigate this shortage, 
now: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Electric Co- 
operative is of the unanimous opinion that 
the present formula used to determine the 
proportionate costs that hydro should bear 
in the cost of the construction of these dams 
has proven fair and equitable and should 
be continued. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the érst 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRIDGES (by request): 

S. 3032. A bill for the relief of Bonnie 
Jean MacLean; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3033. A bill to amend section 204 (c) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to 
reduce and equalize the monthly rates cf 
certain categories of incentive pay pre- 
scribed for members of the uniformed serv- 
ices for hazardous duty; 

S. 3034. A bill to provide for the reduction 
of certain station allowances provided by 
section 303 (b) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, and for other purposes; 

S.3035. A bill to abolish special pay for 
physicians and dentists of the uniformed 
services; and 

S. 3036. A bill to amend section 204 (b) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to re- 
duce and equalize the monthly rates of flight 
pay and submarine pay prescribed for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 





April 18 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 
§.3037. A bill for the relief of Maria Cor- 
nala Louwerenburg; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 307), which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare hereby is authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-second Congress, 
$10,000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purpose, specified in section 134 
(a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
approved August 2, 1946. 





NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO 
THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. FERGUSON submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [|Mr. BrinGes], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], and tke 
£enator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEeHaRT] to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 6947) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: On page 50, after line 23, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. —. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or any funds made 
available for expenditure by this act, or any 
funds heretofore or hereafter made avail- 
able by appropriation or otherwise for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, shall be used for the purpose of 
acquiring, seizing, or operating any plant, 
acility, or other property, unless the acqui- 
sition, seizure, or operation of such plant, 
facility, or other property is authorized by 
act of Congress.” 


Mr. FERGUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Pripcrs, Mr. KNOWLAND, and Mr. 7:PE- 
HART) also submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Houce bill 6947, making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Address delivered by Senator JENNER, be- 
fore the Sixty-first Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
April 17, 1952. 

Article entitled “Seizure Is What It’s 
Called,” published in Business Week of Apy.l 
19, 1952. 
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By Mr. STENNIS: 

Address delivered by Gov. John Stewart 
Battle, of Virginia, before the Sixty-first 
Continental Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, April 14, 1952. 

Address entitled “Safeguarding Our Fu- 
ture,” delivered by Mrs. James B. Patton, 
president-general, before the National Soci- 
ety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
April 14, 1952. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

Editorial entitled ‘Steel Seizure Raises 
Grave Questions,” published in the Arkansas 
Democrat of April 10, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Those Inherent Pow- 
ers,” published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 14, 1952. , 

Editorial entitled “Another State Voice for 
Economy,” published in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat of April 16, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Senator McCLELLAN’s 
Proposal Is Sound,” published in the Arkan- 
sas Gazette of April 12, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Abdication of People’s 
Desire,” published in the Texarkana (Tex.) 
Gazette of April 15, 1952. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Several editorials relating to seizure of the 

steel mills. 





DISASTER INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, ‘I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Kan- 
sas may proceed for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, all of 
us indulge in hindsight from time to 
time. However, today I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues my state- 
ment of last August and September, also 
Senate bill 2148, introduced September 
20 last year by me and jointly sponsored 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL] and the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]. I wish also to call 
attention to the President’s statement 

.in his budget message for fiscal 1953. 
All these matters deal with the Federal 
flood insurance or disaster insurance 
program. 

Kansas and Missouri experienced one 
of the most destructive floods in the his- 
tory of our Nation during the summer 
of 1951, and now we see again the chaos 
being wrought by rampant flood in the 
Missouri Valley area. 

I have always felt, and still do, that 
if private companies can or could work 
out an insurance program which would 
insure against disaster at a reasonable 
rate, and assure the continued free flow 
of interstate and foreign trade and com- 
merce, then we should not legislate in 
matters of this kind. I am of the con- 
viction that a program of this magni- 
tude will require reinsurance by insur- 
ance companies, and it was with this 
thought in mind that I introduced Sen- 
ate bill 2148 on September 20 of last year. 
That bill, if enacted, would tend to pro- 
mote the national welfare by alleviating 
the widespread economic disaster suf- 
fered from time to time within the 
United States from certain national dis- 
asters and the attendant impairment of 
the free flow of interstate and for- 
eign trade and commerce by providing 
through a program of reinsurance of 
insurance companies, for reasonable 
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cost insurance against property loss or 
damage caused by flood, tidal wave, 
earthquake, or hurricane, these being 
fields not readily covered by private 
insurance companies, 

It is my thought that the corporation 
would take over or reinsure only that 
portion of the risk which private insur- 
ance companies do not feel they can 
safely assume. 

I did not and do not profess to have 
the answer to the many and varied tech- 
nical questions which will be involved. 
As will be noted, I have provided for a 
capital-stock subscription in an amount 
considerably less than the estimated cost 
of last year’s flood or the one of this 
year. 

I speak of the flood only as it pertains 
to this insurance bill, mainly because it 
is most vivid in the minds of all of us. 
However, I do not want my colleagues to 
lose sight of the fact that this bill, as 
I mentioned before, would provide rein- 
surance for damage caused by flood, tidal 
wave, earthquake, or hurricane. If the 
losses should exceed the figures estab- 
lished as the capital-stock subscription, 
I point out. that this is merely an arbi- 
trary figure arrived at by myself, and 
one which naturally Congress can amend 
from time to time, depending upon the 
need. 

It is my thought or intent that the 
appropriated funds, that is, the capital- 
stock subscription, together with pre- 
mium receipts, should make up the fund 
from which the corporation’s propor- 
tionate share of losses should be paid. 

Such an insurance program as I have 
offered would be of great assistance in 
establishing a more firm economic basis 
for all businesses and individuals located 
within the danger zones, and should be 
within the cost range of all. 

IMPERATIVE NEED FOR A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF 
FEDERAL DISASTER INSURANCE 

First. The provident individual or 
business firm cannot now purchase in- 
surance protection to provide compensa- 
tion for flood or disaster damage. 

Second. The economy of devastated 
regions may be seriously handicapped 
because of the reluctance of individuals 
and corporations to make more than 
minimum investments in presently de- 
veloped industrial districts located in 
river bottom areas unless disaster dam- 
age insurance can be made available at 
reasonable rates. 

Third. A glance at the atlas will show 
that important inland cities are located 
on rivers or lakes because of the ease of 
rail, river, and road traffic, as well as 
need for power generation, making it all 
the more important that an insurance 
program be provided for their protection. 
POSSIBILITIES OF DISASTER INSURANCE PROGRAM 

THROUGH THE PRIVATE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 


First. Sound insurance practices dic- 
tate that any plan be based on some 
method of spreading the disaster risks 
widely enough so that a moderate rate 
will be sufficient to provide the funds 
necessary to cover the major concen- 
trated losses which may occur from time 
to time. 

Second. The possibility has been sug- 
gested that disaster damage might be 
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included in the extended coverage en- 
dorsement now added to fire insurance 
policies which cover the added hazards 
of hail, windstorms, tornadoes, falling 
buildings, and so forth. 

Third. Past attempts to secure action 
on the part of the private insurance in- 
dustry with relation to providing disas- 
ter-damage protection have been unsuc- 
cessful. We must succeed. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL 
DISASTER INSURANCE CORPORATION 

First. Any Federal disaster-insurance 
program established can and, I believe, 
should be based on a partnership with 
the private insurance industry and not 
be in direct competition with the in- 
surance industry. The Federal program 
should in no way duplicate the perform- 
ance of functions with respect to disas- 
ter-damage insurance which can be bet- 
ter performed by utilizing the staff and 
records of the private insurance carriers 
of the Nation. 

(a) The actual sale of disaster insur- 
ance policies or endorsements to other 
types of insurance policies, such as fire, 
should be handled by insurance agents 
who are supplying other types of insur- 
ance to customers. 

(b) I recommend that the Federal cor- 
poration be created to handle the disaster 
insurance act as a reinsurance or un- 
derwriting agency only. 

(c) I recommend that the adjustment 
of claims arising from insured disaster 
damage be handled by the regular claim- 
adjusting organizations and procedures 
of the insurance companies, subject to 
appropriate regulations to protect the in- 
terest of the corporation. 

(d) I recommend that the disaster 
insurance underwriting agency be au- 
thorized to establish sound limitations to 
be incorporated in the damage policies. 
It is anticipated that various limitations, 
including some of the following, should 
be considered: 

First. A minimum claim limit should 
be established of not less than $100 or 
possibly a minimum as high as $300 or 
$500 of losses that will be covered. 

Second. Clear definition must be made 
of what damage will be considered to 
constitute disaster damage. 

Third. It may be desirable to limit in- 
surance of contents and any movable fix- 
tures to a coinsurance maximum of 75 
or 80 percent, so that the property owner 
will have strong incentive to make every 
effort to remove such items in danger 
when warned by the Federal and State 
agencies of the possibility of flood dam- 
age. 

PROVISION OF RETROACTIVE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
ON A LIMITED BASIS 

I doubt the advisability of retroactive 
insurance. However, if the Congress 
should feel these obligations should be 
assumed in this manner, then many new 
problems will arise which will quite ma- 
terially slow down the ultimate accept- 
ance of this bill. My thought is that if 
the Congress feels that we can assume 
even a portion of the costs of past disas- 
ters, which I strongly favor, then I feel 
that it should be done through direct 
grants rather than by retroactive insure 
ance. 
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Mr. President, I have no pride of au- 
thorship. I point only to the extremely 
urgent need for immediate action. We 
must have some type of reasonable cost 
protection for individuals and businesse 
within the disaster areas. : 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which is H. R. 
6947. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All the committee amendments 
have been disposed of, and the bill is open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bridges Hendrickson O’Mahoney 
Byrd Holland Saltonstall 
Carlson Hunt Schoeppel 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Smith, N.C. 
Cordon Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Martin Stennis 
Eastland McClellan Thye 
Ellender McFarland Welker 
Ferguson Monroney Williams 
Flanders Morse Young 
Fulbright Mundt 

Hayden Murray 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ben- 
Ton], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHNsoN], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr, JoHNSOoN], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. K1ncore], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. LEHman], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. UNDERWOOD] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLaR] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senators from Ohio [Mr. Bricker 
and Mr. Tart], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BuTLer], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEn], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Nrxon] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BuTLeR], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, LaNnGeR], and the Senator from 
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Nevada [Mr. MALonE] are absent on offi- 
cial business, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
CasE] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS] is absent on official business for the 
purpose of holding hearings for the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BENNE:T, Mr. Byrp, Mr. CaPEHART, Mr, 
CONNALLY, Mr. CorDon, Mr. Dovuc tas, Mr, 
Ecton, Mr. ELLenpeR, Mr. Frear, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HENNINGS, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr, 
Kem, Mr, MAysank, Mr. McCartuy, Mr, 
MonrRONEY, Mr. Moopy, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Monpt, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. O’MAHONEY, 
Mr. RusseELLt, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mrs. SmitH of Maine, Mr. 
SmiTH of New Jersey, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. ToBEY, and Mr. Youne entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum ic present. 

The unfinished business, House bill 
6947, is before the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at the 
suggestion of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. K1LcorE] and other members 
of the committee, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I desire to have read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the clerk state the amend- 
ment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
line 15, it is proposed to strike out the 
numerals $400,000” and insert 
“$814,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
record indicates that failure to appro- 
priate this money will mean a loss to 
the Government and great inconvenience 
to large numbers of taxpayers, including 
veterans, whose refund checks will be 
delayed. The Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. RoBErTsoN] is thoroughly familiar 
with this matter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
a@ member of the Subcommittee on 
Treasury and Post Office, and also as a 
member of the full Committee on Appro- 
priations which considered the third de- 
ficiency bill, the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia has examined quite fully into the 
question presented by the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona. We find that 
refunds must be made annually to about 
35,000,000 taxpayers, whose status has 
changed in some way during the em- 
ployment year. They lose 1, 2, or 3 
months from employment, or a baby is 
born and there is a new exemption, or 
they have miscalculated in some manner, 
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At any rate, about 35,000,000 of the re- 
turns do not represent the final anrount 
due. The average annual refund is 
about $55,000,000, so, each year, the dis- 
bursing office of the Treasury Depart- 
ment employs a considerable number of 
clerical workers to operate machines 
which very rapidly turn out the refund 
checks, It is largely a mechanical op- 
eration. Those workers are employed on 
a temporary basis. 

The Budget Bureau submitted to the 
House committee an estimate of the bare 
minimum required to pay promptly the 
35,000,000 refunds. The House commit- 
tee took no evidence whatever on the 
subject, but cut the appropriation $400,- 
000, which is the amount in the bill as 
it came to the Senate. 

Then the officials of the Treasury De- 
partment explained to the Senate com- 
mittee what was involved and expressed 
the very definite opinion that the cut of 
$400,000 would mean a delay in refund- 
ing more than $8,000,000 in income taxes, 
They did not Enow exactly how long the 
delay would last, but there was testi- 
mony, which will be found in the printed 
hearings, to the effect that the cost of 
the delay might amount to as much as 
$6,000,000 because of the fact that on 
the 16th of April interest begins to run 
or all overpayments of income taxes, 
since, by the same law, the taxpayer owes 
6 percent interest from the due date on 
any balance below what he should have 
paid. 

If there were only 8,000,000 of such 
delayed refunds and they averaged $55, 
there would be a delay in refunding 
$440,000,000. If the delay lasted, as it 
well might, for 60 days, it would mean 
that the taxpayer would be entitled to 
1 percent interest on $440,000,000, which 
is $4,400,000. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Virginia is making a most excellent 
speech in connection with the hearings 
on the third supplemental appropriation 
bill. I should like to remind him that 
the employees are mostly GI’s, and they 
will be cut off from employment unless 
the money is available. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
South Carolina is, of course, correct, I 
would say that I am very glad to see the 
GI’s get temporary employment, but I 
am opposed to putting one single dollar 
of unnecessary appropriation in the 
budget to employ anyone. That is one 
phase of the matter which can properly 
be mentioned. The GI’s are temporary 
employees for the most part. The other 
employees are students in business col- 
leges, and so forth. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator has 
indicated that there is involved $6,000,- 
000 in interest—that is, 6 percent interest 
on the refunds would amount to $6,000,- 
000. Therefore, if we spend $400,000 
temporarily, the Federal Government 


saves $5,600,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the tes- 
timony that was given. 
4 Mr. MAYBANK, Two and two make 
our, . 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia was presenting a more modest 
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claim—one which he thought would be 
more persuasive with his colleagues. I 
am just as anxious as is any other Sena- 
tor to tell the taxpayers, “I saved you a 
certain amount of money on this bill.” 
But, in all fairness and justice, we should 
tell them, “My friends, in the end, you 
are going to pay the $400,000 I saved you, 
and will pay at least $4,000,000 on top of 
that.” 

We had no chance, for reasons well 
known to the members of the Senate 
committee, to have a vote on this propo- 
sition, but I discussed it with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs], 
and he told me that in view of the loss 
which the taxpayers would sustain if the 
item were not restored, he would have 
no objection to the item being restored. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HaypDEn]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a few remarks upon the 
amendment, because we face the same 
question we have faced with respect to 
many other amendments. The minute 
we try to save any money from an 
amount to be appropriated, it seems to 
be thought it would cost more than if 
we appropriated all the money requested. 
In other words, it now seems to cost 
more to discharge an employee than it 
does to keep him on the payroll. The 
claim is made that if we discharge a man 
employed in the State Department, for 
example, we have to pay him $900 as 
terminal leave, so that it is much better 
to keep him on the payroll. If we dis- 
charge a man in Foreign Service it costs 
$225 for terminal leave and $1,600 for his 
transportation, plus the transportation 
of his furniture, so that it is cheaper 
to keep him on the payroll. 

We now come to the point in this 
particular case where the United States 
Government issues 197,952,690 checks, 
and we are told that if we do not ap- 
propriated this increase of $414,000 it 
will be necessary to pay interest on the 
money involved in tax refunds. One 
month has gone by, and the Treasury 
Department has not had the money. 
What about the interest during that 
period? 

Mr. President, if the Department which 
operates this agency wants to do so, it 
can write checks at the start for money 
that carries interest and let the non- 
interest-bearing checks go until aftcr t™.e 
first of the fiscal year. What is wrong 
about that? Does not any businessman, 
when he receives his bills, sort them out 
and first pay those on which he will 
receive a discount? Who has ever heard 
of an organization that would operate 
its business as we find this Government 
business is operated? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
realize that interest on refunds does not 
start until April 16? It does not start 
on March 15. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Well, it has already 
started. 

Mr. ROSERTSON. Does the Senator 
rcalize that the Department cannot 
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compute what is to be refunded until 
after March 15; and does he think the 
Department can get out $35,000,000 re- 
funds without adequate help? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Virginia realize that many of the 
checks in payment of income taxes are 
in before the date of March 15. Those 
checks could be sorted. All the Depart- 
ment would have to do would be to 
reschedule the workload. That would 
solve the problem, issuing checks for 
income-tax refunds before the interest 
payments would total the enormous 
amount mentioned. This would not 
mean a delay in connection with such 
items as social security or pension checks, 
but would mean a delay in non-interest- 
bearing checks, such as dividend checks 
in connection with national service life 
insurance. In effect, the Department 
would be required to establish a priority 
schedule for the writing of checks. 

Mr. President, this year the agency 
proposes to write 8 000,000 checks for vet- 
erans having national service life in- 
surance, and the checks are called divi- 
dends. Aré-they dividends? No, they 
are not dividends. The veterans were 
merely charged more than they should 
have paid. Then the agency refunds 
overcharges to 8,000,000 of them. Those 
checks can certainly wait until the first 
day of July, in which event the Govern- 
ment of the United States—the taxpay- 
ers—would have $414,000. Here are the 
items, the number of checks issued in a 
year: Veterans’ Administration, regular 
checks, 68,762,800. 

Refunds on National Service Life In- 
surance, 8.000,0C0. 

Social Security Administration, 54,- 
289,000. 

Other administrative agencies, 
322 890. 

Income tax refunds, 30,250,000. 

Issuance of savings bonds, 2,590,000. 

That makes a total of 188,124,690. 

Reimbursable items, 9,827,600. 

The grand total is 197,952,600 checks. 

It is figured that the cost of merely is- 
suing these checks is $12,911,349. 

I say that all the agency would have to 
do would be to reshuffle its work. Let 
it handle first the accounts that draw 
interest, keeping them up to date, and 
then issue checks for the others. The 
Government would then save $414,060. 
There seems to be no reason why the 
Congress should appropriate that extra 
amount of money. 

The agency comes before the commit- 
tee and we ask, “What is the other ex- 
cuse besides the question of interest?” 
We are told there is none. Interest is 
stated to be the sole reason. We have 
had this matter before us over and over 
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‘again. 


I am mindful of the fact that last year 
there was a desire to eliminate an item 
for the Weather Bureau. I was one of 
those who thought it ought to be cut out. 
The next day I received notice that the 
Weather Bureau was going to close the 
Weather Bureau station at Marquette, 
Mich., and also the station at Willow 
Run, which is the principal airport for 
the city of Detroit. That is the way the 
bureaus operate. That is why the De- 
partment comes before the committee 
today and insists that it is going to be 
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necessary to pay interest unless it has 
this appropriation. 

The average income-tax rebate check 
is issued for about $55 and many people 
will believe that, instead of paying the 
income tax at the source, they are get- 
ting a rebate from the Government. 

I do not blame the agency for wanting 
to issue 197,952,600 checks before the 
election. Even though we do not ap- 
propriate the money for them, they are 
going to issue every one of those checks 
before election. There can be no doubt 
about that. I do not think we ought to 
allow them $414,000. They can wait 
until after July 1 and still send out 
checks before the election in November. 

Mr, President, I hore the Senate will 
reject this amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up amendment designated ‘4/16/ 
52—J,” cffered by me for myself, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces!] and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow.anp]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Michigan has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Sena- 
tor from California? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to have 
the amendment stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, 
after line 23, it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. —. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act, or of any funds made 
available for expenditure by this act, shall 
be used for the purpose of enforcing Execu- 
tive Order 10340, dated April 8, 1952, direct- 
ing the Secretary of Commerce to take 
possession of and operate the plants and 
facilities of certain steel companies, or any 
other order or regulation relating thereto. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield on con- 
dition that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iyield on condition 
that I will not lose the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. For what purpose does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Michigan be permitted to yield 
without losing the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Unanimous consent is requested 
that the Senator from Michigan be al- 
lowed to yield indefinitely to the Senator 
from California without losing the floor. 
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Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hill Robertson 
Bridges Hoey Schoeppel 
Carlson Holland Seaton 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Knowland Stennis 
Eastland Martin Welker 
Ferguson McClellan Wiley 
Flanders McFarland Williams 
Hayden Murray 


Hendrickson Neely 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. CuHavez, Mr. DovGtas, Mr. EcTon, Mr. 
Frear, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. Hoey, Mr. 
HumpuHreEY, Mr. Kem, Mr. MAyBAnk, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. Moony, Mr. NEELy, Mr. 
O’Conor, Mr. Rosertson, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SEATON, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine, Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Tosey, Mr. WELKER, and Mr. WILEY en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 





CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION OF 
ROBERT D. MURPHY TO BE AM- 


BASSADOR TO JAPAN 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the nomination of Robert 
D. Murphy to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Japan be consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that the nomina- 
tion was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my under- 
standing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed; and the President 
will be notified. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and tor other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pcre. The question is on agreeing to 
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the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] for him- 
self and other Senators. By unanimous 
consent, the Senator from Michigan has 
the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the pending 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Minnesota will 
state it. 

fr. HUMPHREY. ‘The pending 
amendment is the one which provides 
that none of the funds appropriated or 
made available by this act shall be used 
to enforce Executive Order 10340, direct- 
ing the Secretary of Commerce to oper- 
ate the steel companies, and so forth. 
Is that correct? . 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem 
pore. It is. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
from Michigan yields the floor, it is my 
hope to make some remarks on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be very 
happy to have the Senator from Minne- 
sota do so. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment—— : 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator from South Carolina 
do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
understand the pending amendment 
provides that no funds appropriated in 
or made available by this measure shall 
be used for the purpose stated; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; so far as 
funds appropriated in or made avail- 
able by this measure are concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

ces the Senator from Michigan know 
of any funds appropriated in this bill 
which could be used for such a purpose? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Such funds could 
be taken from the emergency fund. As 
I understand, the President has a right 
to draw on the various funds appropri- 
ated, even though in this case they come 
by means of the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. Furthermore, this bill car- 
ries some appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; for instance, there 
is in this bill, under the heading ‘“‘Depart- 
ment of Commerce,” an item “Office of 
the Secretary: Salaries and expenses, 
$100,000"; and there is another item, 
“Technical and scientific services, $10,- 
000”; and another item, “Salaries and 
expenses, defense production activities, 
$2.500,000”; as well as other items in the 
bill which might be used in such a way. 
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So, various funds appropriated by this 
measure could be used in that way. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In reference to the 
question asked by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina of the Senator 
from Michigan as to whether any funds 
appropriated in this measure could be 
used for the purpose stated, his question 
could be answered by stating that we 
do not know what the President would 
use. If he is attempting to amend the 
Constitution of the United States by his 
own action, he certainly could attempt 
to do almost anything. If the Presi- 
dent has made this seizure without 
statutory or constitutional authority, 
certainly we would be justified in writing 
into an appropriation bill any provision 
designed to prevent the carrying out of 
any such action. We do not know what 
he will do; we do not know into what 
emergency fund he may dip. So we are 
strongly urging the adoption of this 
amendment in order to accomplish what 
we regard as a most desirable objective. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
President yesterday had an unusual 
press conference with the newspaper 
editors of the United States. An item in 
the press indicates that he was asked 
pointedly whether he thought he could 
seize newspapers and radio stations. I 
read: . 

The President has the power to do what is 
right for the people, Truman replied grimly. 
His sharp tone cut off further discussion of 
the point. 


Note the language, “The President 
has power to do what is right for the 
pesple.” 

Mr. President, I have read history to 
some extent, and I think I am correct 
in saying that no ruler, no matter how 
great a tyrant he may have been, has 
failed to contend that he was acting for 
the good of the people regardless of his 
acts. In other words, the implication 
is that the President knows best what 
is right for the people. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The inference is that 
the President, himself, is to determine 
what is good for the people, rather than 
to allow the people to make the deter- 
mination for themselves. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is why I am in- 
terested in saying to the Senator from 
Michigan that we have heard on the 
floor of the Senate a great deal about 
constitutional liberty. It has also been 
widely discussed throughout the coun- 
try. Much has been said by a great 
many people on the subject of civil liber- 
ties, constitutional liberties, and per- 
sonal liberties. I submit that now is 
the time for people to stand up and ke 
counted. The present incident affords 
the greatest opportunity in the history 
of this country for a test of the legality 
of the President’s action in proceeding, 
without either statutory or constitu- 
tional authority, to make such a seizure 
as the precent one. Let us find out 
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where the people who pose as the grand 
champions of constitutional and civil 
liberty stand. I want to have a vote in 
the Senate on this question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, Iam 
about to read a brief statement, and I 
wonder how many Senators will know 
who made it. This is not suggested as 
being in the nature of a quiz program, 
but I desire to quote a remark which was 
made on February 19, 1948: 

Conditions are too grave in the world at 
this time to put Congress in control of the 
purse strings of this country—a Congress 
which does not and cares not to understand 
what the facts are. 


Mr. President, that statement was 
made by the present occupant of the 
White House, Harry S. Truman, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1948. In other words we were 
told by the President of the United 
States that the Congress of the United 
States, in whose hands the Constitution 
placed control of the purse strings, is 
not to be trusted with the execution of 
this power; that “conditions are too 
grave in the world at this time to put 
Congress in control of the purse strings 
of this country.” I declare that Congress 
must retain control of the purse strings. 
By this amendment we are saying to the 
President that the Constitution en- 
trusted to Congress the control of the 
purse strings, and that we are going to 
tighten them, and that we are going to 
divest him of any right to use appro- 
priations in this bill for the purpose of 
taking from the Congress of the United 
States its control of the purse strings, a 
control which affects the very lives of 
the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan recall that in Octo- 
ber 1946 the President of the United 
States made a speech, in the course of 
which he said that serious consideration 
had been given to the seizure of cattle 
on the ranges of the country; that, 
though it was realized that would be a 
very far-reaching move, it had been 
given serious consideration by the ex- 
ecutive department. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; 
that statement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
recall the further statement that his only 
reason for not having taken such action 
was that it was found that cattle were 
so distributed throughout the country 
that to seize them would prove imprac- 
tical? With that as a background, does 
not the able Senator feel that the Con- 
gress of the United States has a respon- 
sibility, insofar as it can be done through 
this appropriation bill, to prevent such 
usurpation of power on the part of the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think it is our 
solemn constitutional duty, in the light 
of the surrounding circumstances, to 
place this provision in the bill as a decla- 
ration of policy on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States, that we do 
have control of the purse strings. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further at that point? 


I remember 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Iwill yieldina mo- 
ment. I consider that when the Presi- 
dent made the statement about having 
given serious consideration to the seizure 
of cattle on the ranges of the country, 
he, as a candidate, was speaking in 
broad, general terms. However, his con- 


duct since that time has indicated to me. 


that what he has in mind is that he is 
above the Constitution and above the 
law of the land. 

Mr. President, I think the time has 
come when we must check usurpation of 
power, whatever form it may take. We 
must demonstrate to the President and 
to the world that the Congress still re- 
tains control of the purse strings; that 
this is a constitutional Republic; that the 
rights and liberties of the people are at 
stake; and that no one man, regardless 
of who he may be, can alone determine 
what is good for the people; since, if he 
should err, there would be no way of 
correcting him. 

I am now glad to yield further to the 
distinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like:.to say to the able Senator 
from Michigan that, quite recently, I 
was in my State of California for 2 days, 
and I have never found the people of 
California more concerned over a usur- 
pation of power than they have been in 
the present case of the seizure of the 
steel industry without authority of law. 
Within my recollection, there have been 
but two previous occasions when the 
people of California have manifested 
such deep concern, One occasion was 
when President Roosevelt attempted to 
pack the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

That was prior to the time when I 
came to the United States Senate. But 
I remember very well that in my home 
community, as well as in other com- 
munities of California, because of the 
deep concern of the people over that 
threat to our constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment, with its traditional three great 
coequal branches, mass meetings were 
held spontaneously. Since the time I 
have been in the Senate of the United 
States, the only comparable thing in the 
way of a public reaction was when the 
President of the United States sum- 
marily removed Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur. 

I believe the people have a right to 
ask, and that they are asking, “What 
is the Congress of the United States go- 
ing to do in order to prevent this evil 
precedent from becoming established?” 
They recognize, even if the Congress does 
not, that if this precedent were allowed 
to stand, the President could seize other 
basic industries of the Nation; and he 
could go from there to the seizure of 
the smaller industries of the Nation. 
He can extend his doctrine to seize 
cattle on the farms and farms from the 
farmers, and unless he is challenged here 
and now, in my judgment, there will be 
an instrumentality in the hands of the 
President of the United States which 
will permit complete socialization of this 
Nation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will have to remind 
the Senator from Michigan that he can 
yield only for a question, 


‘ raise our voices. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, this 
is preliminary to a question which I am 
going to ask the Senator from Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to complete my statement 
and then to ask a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from California may make the preface 
to his question, because I think it is go- 
ing to be a very good question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Unanimous consent is requested 
by the Senator from Michigan that the 
Senacor from California be permitted to 
complete his statement and then ask a 
question of the Senator from Michigan. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from California 
may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to say to the able Senator from 
Michigan that I think the country is 
far ahead of the Congress in recogniz- 
ing the grave dangers in the action taken 
by the President of the United States 
in reaching out into what he calls in- 
herent powers. I hope that the Senator 
from Michigan—and I have had some 
preliminary discussions with him—vwill 
join with me and other Senators of like 
mind in this body in writing not only in 
this appropriation bill but in every ap- 
propriation bill which comes before the 
Senate of the United States from now on, 
supplemental or regular appropriation 
bills, such a provision as is contained in 
his pending amendment so as to prevent 
the President of the United States or any 
executive officer of the Government from 
using a single penny for the purpose of 
seizing either the steel industry or any 
other industry of the Nation without 
specific authority of law. If such provi- 
sion should be violated, I think one 
ground of impeachment would be laid. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. First, I should like 
to answer the question. 

I agree wholeheartedly that the time 
has come when we must act. We must 
We are not like the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment, which has 2,625 full-time em- 
Ployees engaged in public relations and 
publicity activities in the fiscal year 1952. 
We are not in the position of the Execu- 
tive, who not only spends the taxpayers’ 
money for those 2,625 full-time em- 
ployees but for 1,007! part-time em- 
ployees engaged in publicity and public 
relations. The President has spent on 
them $17,134,390.57. Some of them are 
engaged in statistical work. Much of 
the money is used by the same propa- 
ganda office. There are 1,136 full-time 
employees and 101 part-time employees 
so engaged. Part time, by the way, in- 
cludes anything more than a week and 
less than a year. They spend $5,427,241 
in such statistical work. We know from 
experience in the Senate that the num- 
ber listed as propaganda agents is never 
accurate. At times a whole department 
is engaged in propaganda. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator permit 
me to point out that I hardly think the 
amendment he proposes is adequate to 
accomplish the purpose which I judge, 
from the statements he has made, to be 
in his mind. It seems to me it would 
have to cover more than the seizure of 
the facilities of certain steel companies, 
It could possibly be made to include all 
facilities the seizure of which is not spe- 
cifically permitted by law. I think it 
would have to be broadened. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think it is broad 
enough, if I may reply to the Senator 
from Vermont, in covering the enforce- 
ment of Executive Order No. 10340. It 
is merely descriptive of that Executive 
order. I agree that it should not only 
cover the taking over of steel plants, but 
labor unions, collective bargaining, and 
so forth. In my opinion, however, we 
should not consider in connection with 
the amendment anything the President 
has not done up to date. He may rec- 
tify his thinking. Yesterday he indi- 
cated that he could take over the press 
and the radio. I do not know why he 
omitted television, but he did. He said 
that if it were good for the people, he 
could do many things. I am inclined 
to think that if public opinion reacts as 
I think it will react, the President will 


shortly come to the conclusion—at least, 
some of his officers will come to the con- 
clusion—that he has gone too far. 

Mr. AIKEN. I had in mind that even 
though the President is prohibited from 
using any of the funds to operate the 


steel mills, nevertheless, suppose Con- 
gress adjourns and there is a series of 
strikes in the copper industry or the 
aluminum industry or in any other in- 
dustry. The President might exercise 
the same divine authority to seize them 
without any restriction whatever as to 
the use of appropriations. So I won- 
dered why the Senator from Michigan 
did not broaden his amendment to cover 
such a situation. 

Mr, FERGUSON, I tried to limit it 
to the funds involved in this bill, so it 
would not be subject to a point of order 
as legislation on an appropriation 
measure. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the bill contain ap- 
propriations of funds which might be 
used specifically for the purpose of op- 
erating the steel mills? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 


Mr. MARTIN. MY. President, I have 
been very greatly interested in the col- 
loquy between the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan and the distinguished 
Senator from California, and I should 
like to ask a question. Is not the Con- 
gress of the United States almost as 
much to blame if we do not take action as 
is the executive department? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that we 
must act; otherwise, we are waiving our 
rights. I say that because we find that 
the pleaders from the Departmeni of 
Justice and the Solicitor General, when 
they appear in court, cite as precedents 
the fact seizure has been made in previ- 
ous cases. For instance, they say that 
the President on one occasion seized 
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Montgomery Ward. But when the cases 
which went to the court are analyzed it 
appears clear that it was specifically held 
that the President had no authority to 
seize a business unless he could point to 
the authority of a statute of Congress. 
Yet each one of the cases is cited as being 
authority for the action taken. The 
claim is made that we have waived our 
rights. As the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania knows, because he is an able and 
distinguished lawyer, it is said that we 
are guilty of what is known in the law 
as laches. I think the amendment will 
provide an effective weapon. A similar 
provision can be placed in all the other 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, I always hesitate to 
raise the question of impeachment upon 
the floor of the Senate, because the Sen- 
ate does not have the power to draw up 
an indictment for impeachment. That 
lies solely in the House of Representa- 
tives. We, as Members of the Senate, 
should not prejudge what acts can be 
used as a basis for impeachment, because 
we must sit as judges, with the Chief 
Justice of the United States presiding. 
But it may come to the point of impeach- 
ment if the President commits a high 
crime or misdemeanor on which the 
House of Representatives can base 
impeachment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I was very much im- 
pressed in what the Senator said to the 
effect that if Congress asserts itself, it 
will be backed up by public opinion. Is 
it not true that by nonpartisan action in 
Congress, outstanding Democratic Sen- 
ators and outstanding Republican Sen- 
ators opposed the court-packing plan, 
which would have practically destroyed 
the greatness of the Supreme Court, and 
that the public then got behind the 
movement, and the proposal was finally 
defeated on the floor of the Senate? Is 
not such action a part of the duty of 
Congress? It is not pleasant to deprive 
a department of appropriations, but that 
seems to be about the only power we 
have to keep the departments in line. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It isa remedy which 
Congress possesses. The distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania is correct in 
saying this is not a partisan matter; it 
goes beyond partisanship. I expect that 
Senators on the opposite side of the 
aisle, Democrats, will vote for the amend- 
ment. I have no doubt that they will 
vote for it and include a similar amend- 
ment in all other appropriation bills. 

When the court-packing bill came be- 
fore the Senate, distinguished Senators 
on the opposite side of the aisle saw that 
there was no partisanship in the issue. 
That bill attacked one of the great fun- 
damentals of our Government. The 
question was whether the very body es- 
tablished to administer justice was to be 
abolished. 

Were we to remove from the Supreme 
Court Building, opposite the Capitol of 
the United States, the words carved in 
stone: “Equal justice under law”? Were 
they to be changed to read: “Justice 
under political decree,” or “Justice 
under the whim of the President of the 
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United States”? No. The Senate rose 
almost as a man and voted down the 
proposal to pack the Supreme Court. 

I say that we are today faced with an 
equally important issue, namely, shall 
there be taken away from Congress the 
power to control the purse strings of the 
Nation? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. The question I am 
about to ask the Senator is not relevant 
to the issue before the Senate, but are 
there not two powers which the Congress 
of the United States must have in order 
to perform its functions and to operate 
our form of government, namely, control 
of the purse strings and the guns of the 
country? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The distinguished 
general, as I will now call him, who is 
also a distinguished Senator, knows well 
that those are two inseparable instru- 
mentalities, the purse and arms. The 
founding fathers realized that when in 
the Constitution they limited appropri- 
ations for the Army to a period not longer 
than 2 years. It was because they knew 
it was vital to American liberty, inde- 
pendence, and freedom for Congress to 
have control of the purse strings and 
control of Army funds. That is why Con- 


gress, and not the President of the United 
States, has the power to raise and sup- 
port armies. It is not the province of the 
President to raise and support armies. 
The Constitution says that that shall be 
the province of Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yielc to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. The Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] raised a question as to 
whether the Senator’s amendment was 
sufficiently broad. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Michigan, my col- 
league on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, if it is not true that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary reported, and the 
Senate passed the other day, I believe, a 
measure which has now become law, ex- 
tending the temporary emergency powers 
of the President until June 1. In that 
amendment to the law there was a pro- 
vision declaring that the act did not give 
the President the authority to seize any 
plants. As that was not law when the 
steel mills were seized, it did not apply 
to the steel mills, because the President 
was acting under his constitutional pow- 
er. But is not that the answer to the 
question raised by the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that to be 
true. I do not believe the bill has been 
signed. It was on the desk of the Presi- 
dent on April 10, having been passed by 
the Senate on April 9. It said that noth- 
ing in the War Powers Act authorized 
seizure. I think this amendment is suf- 
ficiently broad to cover what Congress is 
now trying to do, namely, regain control 
of the purse strings. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I am correct 
in my understanding, and if the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is correct in his judg- 
ment, then, until after July 1, there can 
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be no seizure under the emergency pow- 
ers of the President, unless he acts under 
the constitutional powers which he 
claims to have. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What the President 
calls his inherent powers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, I 
would say, and I think the Senator from 
Michigan will agree with me, that there 
is no appropriation for the Department 
of Commerce contained in this supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Oh, there are some 
items, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But they do not 
apply to salaries, do they? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They are not for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then this 
amendment still is pertinent to the bill, 
because it is a warning to the depart- 
ments not to ask for funds in another 
supplemental bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Office of the 
Secretary has an item of $100,000 in the 
bill for salaries and expenses, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the pur- 
pose of the Senator to give warning by 
his amendment that Congress will not 
pass a supplemental bill appropriating 
funds for this purpose? 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Michigan for the 
courageous leadership he has shown on 
this issue, and I also wish to congratulate 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNnow- 
LAND! and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Bripces] upon bringing this 
very important amendment before the 
Fenate. 

i wonder if the Senator from Michi- 
fan does not agree with me that we now 
have before us what is virtually the same 
issue Congress had before it when the 
President was endeavoring to usurp the 
powers of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the issues 
are very similar. In the first instance, 
the President was trying to take judi- 
cial power unto himself. In this in- 
stance he is trying to take legislative 
power unto himself. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. In both 
cases there was a threat by the Executive 
to disturb the equilibrium of our pattern 
of balance, the balance of powers, the 
coordination of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the first instance, because of cou- 
rageous efforts and high statesmanship 
on the part of Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, the President’s threats were 
nullified. They were nullified in the first 
instance because he had asked for spe- 
cific authority, which was denied. 

In this instance, the President has 
usurped authority, and if Congress is not 
to become a mere tool of the Executive, 
this is our first opportunity to assert 
ourselves on a yea-and-nay vote and 
say that we refuse to become puppets of 
the President. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan ask unanimous 
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consent that I may speak for a few min- 
utes with reference to the statement 
made by the Senator from California in 
connection with cattle seizure? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota may raise that 
question, I may wish to comment upon 
it later, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MCCLELLAN in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from South Dakota 
may proceed. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very happy the 
Senator from California brought the 
question of cattle seizure into the pic- 
ture, because there is in these matters a 
patiern of violation. In the first in- 
stance, there was a threat to seize the 
cattle industry. Then the President 
seized the railroad industry. Now he has 
seized the steel industry. 

I wish to elaborate briefly upon the 
statement of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the President did not go 
through with the seizure of the cattle 
industry, because cattle are so widely 
distributed. throughout the country. I 
think that was a factor, but in that case 
there was another factor, which un- 
happily is lacking in the present case. 
I believe the victims of the present seiz- 
ure may learn something from the at- 
titude of cattlemen whose property was 
not seized. 

The President in his threat to seize 
cattle encountered some of the sturdi- 
est Americans in the Republic. When 
he made the threat that he was going 
to take cattle off the farms, he was de- 
fying private ownership in the face of 
people who have consistently had the 
courage and the capacity to defend their 
right of private ownership. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
cattle owners have never been fair- 
weather friends of totalitarian govern- 
ment when it has seemed to move in 
their direction. The cattle owners and 
farmers have consistently opposed great 


expansion of Executive power in the 
Presidential office. So, at the time the 
President issued his challenge, the cat- 
tlemen gave open defiance and made 
public announcement that he would 
have to pick up the cattle through the 
use of the United States Army, that he 
would have to take them by force. The 
cattle owners and farmers knew that 
the Constitution protected them in the 
rights of private ownership. They have 
demonstrated that for a long time. 
Through their organization spokesmen 
they have repeatedly come to Congress 
and opposed efforts of the President to 
assume authority as against them. By 
the way in which they have voted in 
great national referendums and presi- 
dential elections the farmers have made 
it clear that they are not in favor of 
the concentration of political power in 
one office or one man in Washington. 
The caliber and nature of the repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the rural 
people of America, whether they be 
Democrats or Republicans, has been 
noteworthy. Invariably they have se- 
lected representatives who would stand 
opposed to any threat by the President 
to make the Congress a mere creature of 
the Executive, 
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Unhappily the railroad executives and 
the steel executives have not had such 


.2 long record of sterling opposition to 


the growth of big government. The rail- 
road industry is now operated under the 
terms of national socialism, because the 
President has seized them. We have 
found high executives in the railroad 
industry and high executives in the steel 
industry who, for one reason or another, 
have courted and curried the favor of 
the White House. They have associated 
themselves with other White House ef- 
forts at aggrandizement of political 
power. They have asociated themselves 
in political campaigns to continue in 
office the proponents of a philosophy 
which believes in the concentration of 
power in Washington. At the moment, 
of course, when the steel boot has started 
to pinch the iron toe of the steel in- 
dustry, we hear plaintive calls for help. 
I want to help them, because I am in- 
terested in a principle. 

However, I believe that this is a good 
time to make clear to all concerned that 
if we are to stop socialism in this coun- 
try, if we are to stop the trend toward 
dictatorship, we must stop it wherever it 
reaches out to seize power. 

The cattlemen have had a clear-cut 
record in that respect. I believe that 
repentance is good for the soul. I hopa 
that the railroad executives and the steel 
executives will learn from this lesson 
that the thing to do is to fight for free- 
dom, not only when their own particular 
corporations are in jeopardy, but when- 
ever a proposal is presented to the coun- 
try for the concentration of power and 
the socialization of authority in the 
Executive. 

I wished to raise that point as a salute 
to the cattlemen, who long ago did what 
the railroad executives and the steel 
executives in large part failed to do until 
they themselves were caught in the 
bear trap of political control. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wonder if the able 
Senator from Michigan would accept a 
modification of or an amendment to his 
amendment, in line 3, after the word 
“Act”, to insert “or any unused funds 
previously appropriated.” 

In other words, not only should we 
put a stop to the use of any of the funds 
specifically appropriated in this bill, but 
we should put a stop to the use of any 
funds previously appropriated. 

Would the Senator accept such an 
amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER,. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has been laboring on this 
amendment with other Senators. The 
question which arises is whether or not 
the addition of the language suggested 
would make the amendment legislation 
rather than a limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understood the proposed modifi- 
cation—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. The parliamentary 
inquiry is this: Would the additional 
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language “or any unused funds previ- 
ously appropriated” constitute legisla- 
tion? . 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair, after con- 
sulting with the Parliamentarian, is of 
the opinion that such an amendment or 
modification of the pending amendment 
would constitute legislation, and would 
be subject to a point of order. It would 
remove the pending amendment from 
the status of being merely a limitation 
upon the expenditure of money appro- 
priated in this bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How can we modify 
the Ferguson amendment so as to put a 
stop to the use of any previously appro- 
priated funds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the distinguished Senator 
that that is not a proper parliamentary 
question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
discuss that question later with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair doubts that the pending amend- 
ment could be so amended or modified 
as to attain the objective which the Sen- 
ator from Indiana seeks, without mak- 
ing it subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to amend the pend- 
ing amendment. Then I presume the 
Chair will rule that it is legislation, and 
I shall have an opportunity to appeal 
from that ruling and debate the subject. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am 
sorry, but I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair correctly understand the Sen- 
ater from Indiana to make the unani- 
mous consent request? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I made the unani- 
mous consent request to amend the 
amendment. However, the able Senatcr 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypENn] objects to 
that request, so I shall later offer an 
amendment to the amendment, when 
I obtain the floor in my own right. My 
point is that if we are serious and sin- 
cere, we should do something to put a 
stop to the use of unused appropriations, 
as well as the appropriations which we 
are discussing at the moment. 

I shall vote for the pending amend- 
ment. I think it is an excellent one, 
but it does not cure the disease or solve 
the problem. If we want to prevent the 
President from doing what he is doing, 
we should stop him from using any 
money previously appropriated. Then 
we shall be striking at the root of the 
matter, and we shall get the job done. 
Otherwise we are merely indulging in 
hope. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana that under the rule if he 
offers the amendment, unless it be by 
unanimous consent, he will have to give 
1 day’s notice, because such an amend- 
ment would be legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. Then, of course, a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate would be re- 
quired to suspend the rule, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I shall obtain the 
floor in my own right later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to the fact that today we 
are speaking not only on the question of 
the seizure of material property such as 
bricks, mortar, and machinery, but upon 
a more fundamental question. The 
President did not take over merely 
bricks, mortar, and machinery, he took 
over the jobs of the working men. He 
took away their right of collective bar- 
gaining. 

I again point out to the Senate two 
sections of the executive order. ection 
1 reads as follows: 

The Secretary of Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to take possession of 
all or such of the plants, facilities, and other 
property of the companies named in the list 
attached hereto, or any part thereof, as he 
may deem necessary in the interests of na- 
tional defense; and to operate or to arrange 
for the operation thereof and to do all things 
necessary for, or incidental to, such opera- 
tion. 


Section 3 of the same order reads as 
follows: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall deter- 
mine and prescribe terms and conditions of 
employment under which the plants, facili- 
ties, and other properties, possession of 
which is taken pursuant to this order, shall 
be operated. 


In other words, he not only takes over 
the property, but he also takes over 
the means of operation. 

The order further provides: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall recog- 
nize the rights of workers to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing and to engage in concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining, 
adjustment of grievances, or other mutual 
aid or protection, provided— 


We must underscore the next words: 
Provided that such activities do not inter- 


fere with the operation of such plants, facili- 
ties, and other properties. 


Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. MOODY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield first to my 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague reads: 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in this act, or of any funds made availab!e 
for expenditure by this act, shall be used for 
the purpose of enforcing Executive Order 
10340, dated April 8, 1952, directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to take possession of 
and operate the plants and facilities of cer- 
tain steel companies, or any other order or 
regulation relating thereto. 


Are there any funds provided in this 
bill which would be used for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There are funds 
that could be used. On page 35 of the 
bill the following items appear under 
the heading “Department of Com- 
merce”: 

Salaries and expenses, $100,000. 

Technical and scientific services, $10,000. 

Salaries and expenses, defense production 
activities, $2,500,000. 
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Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, then 
may we assume that the statement, of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Carge- 
HART] is not accurate—if I understood 
him correctly—to say that this would be 
merely a gesture? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not « gesture. 
We are serious with respect to this point. 
We are doing all that we can do in this 
particular bill. Those of us who are 
sponsoring the amendment considered 
very carefully the problem of providing a 
limitation while at the same time bring- 
ing it within the rule of the Senate pro- 
hibiting legislation on an appropriation 
bill, because otherwise it would require a 
two-thirds vote to suspend the rule, 
which we did not believe would be a fair 
requirement under the circumstances. 

Mr. MOODY. If the Secretary of 
Conmerce were ub2ble to operate the 
plants under the present situation, would 
the result of the amendment be to close 
the plants? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. The amend- 
ment would merely stop the President 
from seizing the plants. 

Mr. MOODY. The President has al- 
ready seized them. If it would not close 
the plants, what would be the effect of 
the amendment? 

Mr.FERGUSON. I take it for granted 
that the plants would be operated. The 
President has said that he has seized 
them and that he is going to operate 
them under his own terms. If it is not 
legal to do so and we go along with him, 
we would also be violating the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. MOODY. That is not what I was 
inquiring about. I should like to know 
what the practical result would be if we 
were to adopt the araendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague. Would the 
result be to rescind the action of the 
President and shut down the plants, or 
would the plants continue in the status 
in which they now find themselves? 
What would be the result? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The President of 
the United States now can act under a 
law, the Taft-Hartley law. Notwith- 
standing what he has already done, he 
could still act under the Taft-Hartley 
law, and the plants would continue to 
operate. 

Mr. MOODY. Is that quite true? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why is it not quite 
true? 

Mr. MOODY. It is not true’ because 
the President would have to give notice 
end appoint a new board, and in the 
meantime the plants would be shut 
dewn. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not correct to say that the President 
is acting under his constitutional power, 
or at least he claims to be acting under 
his constitutional power? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He has said so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
He is not acting under any statutory law. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He has not stated 
any specific statute under which he is 
acting. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
He is acting in the face of a statute which 
says that he cannot do what he is doing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Therefore, he is trying to act under the 
Constitution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what he 
says. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
He says it. If that be true, and if the 
Senate were to adopt the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, would he not still con- 
tinue to act as he has acted? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He could not use 
any of the money in the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
He could not use any money provided in 
this particular bill, but there are many 
other appropriation laws we have passed 
under which he could use money. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But he could not 
use any of the money appropriated in 
this bill. That is all we have before us at 
the present time. That is all we can do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But in effect if the Senate were to adopt 
the amendment, it still would not stop 
him. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would tell him 
how Congress felt. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is all it would do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would tell the 
people of America. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I feel the same way about it, but I want 
the people of the United States to know 
that we are not stopping him by adopt- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We are doing the 

very best we can do. We are demon- 
strating that we are not willing to abdi- 
cate our powers and responsibilities. 
_ Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not protecting the President. I am 
asking these questions in order to get 
the facts before the people. I do not 
want them to think that by adopting the 
Senator’s amendment and then enacting 
this appropriation bill into law we can 
stop the President. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If we adopt the 
amendment and it becomes law we have 
done all that we can do in this particu~ 
lar bill. As the Senator has pointed out, 
and as it has been understood on the 
floor, we cannot legislate on an appro- 
priation bill except by a two-thirds vote. 
It is unfair to ask for a two-thirds vote 
on this amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not correct to 
say that the three authors of the amend- 
ment did give consideration to the possi- 
bility of being able to prohibit the use of 
funds which have already been appro- 
priated, and that the only reason such a 
provision was not included was that 
there was grave doubt as to whether it 
would be considered a limitation, but, in- 
stead, might be considered legislation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The Chair has ruled on that point, sus- 
taining the opinion of the Senators who 
drafted the amendment, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan jield 
further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
further. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos of the 
question raised by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], I should like to make 
a suggestion. It is not in final form, but 
I should like to suggest language sub- 
stantially as follows, which may meet 
the problem raised by the Senator from 
Vermont: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this act or any funds made available for ex- 
penditure by this act shall be used for the 
purpose of acquiring, seizing, or operating 
any plant, facility, or other property, unless 
the acquisition, seizure, or operation of such 
plant, facility, or other property is seized by 
act of Congress enacted prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act. 


I am speaking of future appropriation 
bills; as they come along. It would ap- 
ply not only to the steel industry, but to 
any other industry if there were no 
specific authority at law. Does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan agree that such lan- 
guage might‘meet the point raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
from California restate the language? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hand a copy of 
the proposed language to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It reads: 

That no part of the appropriations con- 
tained in this act or any funds made availa- 
ble for expenditure by this act or any funds 
hereafter or heretofore made available by 
appropriation or otherwise for expenditure 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
shall be used for the purpose of acquiring— 


The Senator from California has in 
mind only the last part. Is that correct? 
Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not the legislative 
part? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. All Ihave in 
mind is the regular appropriation bills 
which are now before the Committee on 
Appropriations, which will cover the fis- 
cal year ending in 1953, rather than the 
fiscal year ending in 1952. 

What I have suggested would be gen- 
eral in nature. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan, for himself and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Eripces] and 
the senior Senator from California, it is 
aimed specifically at the executive order 
of the President of the United States. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Thatiscorrect. It 
is aimed at this particular seizure. 
There was a specific order issued. That 
is the reason the order number is used, 
so as to prohibit the enforcement of that 
order by the use of any funds appropri- 
ated by this bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not propos- 
ing a substitute for the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan; I am merely 
asking whether:in the judgment of the 
Senator from Michigan such broader 
language, if offered as an amendment to 
future appropriation bills, might meet 
the point raised by the Senator from 
Vermont, who was fearful that the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
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gan applied only to the seizure of the 
steel companies, whereas the Senator 
from Vermont was worried that under 
the same doctrine of inherent rights the 
President might seize other industries. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct; 
but I think we should limit this amend- 
ment to the funds provided by the pend- 
ing appropriation bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator from Michigan 
has had an opportunity to read the con- 
stitutional analysis of the President’s 
act, prepared by Donald R. Richberg, of 
the University of Virginia Law School. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I have not had 
the privilege of reading it. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator from 
Michigan has not read it, I should like 
to read one or two paragraphs of Mr. 
Richberg’s analysis. Then if the analy- 
sis appeals to the Senator from Michi- 
gan as it appeals to me, perhaps the 
Senator will request that the entire an- 
alysis be printed at this point in the 
RecorD. I make that suggestion be- 
cause I think all of us are aware that 
Donald R. Richberg is one of the out- 
standing lawyers in America. He is a 
distinguished attorney and author, and 
was formerly general counsel and chair- 
man of the NRA, was co-author of the 
Railway Labor Act, and for a number of 
years was conspicuously identified with 
various governmental administrative 
policies. 

In his analysis of the President’s seiz- 
ure of the steel companies, Mr. Richberg 
says: 

The seizure of the properties of the steel 
companies by President Truman is the most 
inexcusably lawless act of any President in 
our entire history. Presidents have some- 
times exercised a doubtful power when it 
seemed that no other action would avert a 
tational calamity. But no President ever 
before has refused to use a lawful power 
available to him to meet an emergency and, 
instead, has deliberately chosen to do what 
he is forbidden to do by the Constitution. 


I believe that is the precise point the 
Senator from Michigan has been making 
so eloquently today, namely, that the 
President has committed two errors, as 
follows: Not only has the President acted 
unconstitutionally, in attempting to use 
a power which he does not possess; but 
the President has refused to use a power 
which, by act of Congress, he does have. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Furthermore, in re- 
sponse to the straw-man argument that 
the steel mills will close if the President 
does not take this action, let me ask this 
question: Is it not true that the steel 
industry will not close down unless the 
President persistently refuses to use the 
legal means he now has under the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly. Fur- 
thermore, it should be pointed out that 
the Taft-Hartley Act is quite sufficient 
to meet the present situation, for under 
that act there is provision for a period 
of time in which the President can ap- 
point ‘he board which that act author- 
izes him to appoint, and in that period 
of time the board could make its find- 
ings, and the action legally authorized by 
the Taft-Hariley law could be taken. 








In that way, the Taft-Hartley Act could 
be used in the present situation, and the 
operation of the steel industry would not 
be interfered with in the way that has 
been claimed. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield to me for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr, MUNDT. If the present effort 
succeeds and if by means of future ap- 
propriation bills the Congress succeeds 
in again obtaining control of the appro- 
priations, is it not true that the only way 
the steel industry would be closed down 
and the only way production would be 
stopped would be either by a stubborn 
refusal of the President to use the power 
he nas under the Taft-Hartley Act or by 
a walk-out on the part of the labor 
unions? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, and in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

If the Senator from Michigan will 
permit me to do so, I should like to read 
further from the analysis written by a 
great Democrat, Donald Richberg, of the 
University of Virginia Law School: 

Instead of using his lawful powers to pre- 
vent a strike, President Truman adopted a 
lawless course of action designed either to 
force ihe steel companies to satisfy the de- 
mands of the union or, if they refused, to 
fortify the union in calling a national strike. 
The first arbitrary act of the President was 
to direct a hearing of the entire steel dis- 
pute by the Wage Stabilization Board, which 
was notoriously packed in favor of the union. 
In this Board the so-called public members 
were well known to be prolabor, and, with 
the partisan labor members, made a biased 
majority against the management members. 


If the Senator from Michigan will 
permit me to do so, I should like to read 
another statement in the analysis, and 
then I should like to ask whether the 
Senator from Michigan would like to 
have all of this analysis or legal opinion 
printed in the REcorp. 

In concluding his analysis, Donald R. 
Richberg says this: 

The President has no power which is not 
granted to him in plain language by the 
Constitution or granted by Congress acting 


under the powers granted to Congress by the 
Constitution. 


Let me interpolate here that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the President is specifically 
prohibited by the tenth amendment of 
the Constitution from exercising flam- 
boyant powers which he might wish to 
execise, for the tenth amendment of the 
Constitution makes it clear that the 
President cannot usurp powers which he 
does not have, and that the powers which 
are not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, remain in the hands of the 
individual States or of his majesty, the 
individual American citizen. 

I continue to read from the analysis 
by Donald R. Richberg: 

The President has been granted power to 
“execute the laws.” As the Supreme Court 
has held, he has no power to make the laws. 
Even if one believed that the President had 
any unwritten “inherent” power to deal with 
&@ national emergency, only a fool or a knave 
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would claim that the President had an “in- 
herent” power to make a law to take the 
place of a law that he had refused to execute. 


Mr. President, let me point out that 
that is the strange, paradoxical situation 
with which we are confronted in this 
instance. In this case the President is 
trying to make a law which he has no 
right to make, to take the place of a law 
which Congress has made and which 
Congress had a right to make, but which 
the President has willfully and flagrantly 
defied. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan whether he would like to have 
the entire analysis from which I have 
read printed at this point in the Recorp. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, Mr. President; 
I ask unanimous consent to have the en- 
tire analysis printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan very much indeed. ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Steet SeEizuRE Most INEXCUSABLY LAWLESS 
PRESIDENTIAL ACT IN NATION’s HISTORY 


Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc.: In response to your request I 
am submitting herewith a brief opinion as 
to the legality of the seizure of the steel 
industry by President Truman. 

The seizure of the properties of the steel 
companies by President Truman is the most 
inexcusably lawless act of any President in 
our entire history. Presidents have some- 
times exercised a doubtful power when it 
seemed that no other action would avert a 
national calamity. But no President ever 
before has refused to use a lawful power 
available to him to meet an emergency and, 
instead, has deliberately chosen to do what 
he is forbidden to do by the Constitution. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act President Tru- 
man had the duty as well as the power to 
appoint a board of inquiry to report upon 
the facts of the steel dispute, without mak- 
ing any recommendations. Thereafter he 
had the power to stop a strike of steel work- 
ers for at least 80 days during which Federal 
mediators could try to settle the dispute, 
and the employees would have the oppor- 
tunity to vote by secret ballot to accept or 
reject the final offer made by their employ- 
ers. But, under this lawful procedure labor 
bosses would not heave been able to mislead 
or deceive the workers into supporting an 
unjustifiable and unpatriotic strike. So, to 
favor these labor politicians, and to avoid 
again proving the value of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, President Truman refused to perform 
his duties under the law. 

Instead of using his lawful powers to pre- 
vent a strike, President Truman adopted a 
lawless course of action designed either to 
force the steel companies to satisfy the de- 
mands of the union or, if they refused, to 
fortify the union in calling a national strike. 
The first arbitrary act of the President was 
to direct a hearing of the entire steel dispute 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, which was 
notoriously packed in favor of the union, 
In this Board the so-called “public” mem- 
bers were well known to be pro-labor, and, 
with the partisan labor members, made a 
biased majority against the management 
members. 

This packed Board then made recommen- 
dations for a settlement so unreasonably 
favorable to union demands that union ac- 
ceptance and management rejection were in- 
evitable. President Truman still had law- 
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ful power to avert the calamity of a national 
strike by obtaining an injunction and com- 
pelling further negotiations with the aid of 
Federal mediators. He still had the power 
and the duty to call upon Congress to en- 
act a law, either to provide for a compulsory 
settlement of the dispute which would be 
fair to all concerned, or, if necessary, to 
authorize a temporary Government opera- 
tion with legal protection for the rights and 
interests of the workers, the owners and the 
public. 

But, again, the President chose to follow 
a partisan and lawless procedure. He an- 
nounced his unqualified support, not only 
of union demands for heavy wage increases, 
but also’ of the union fraudulent claim that 
these wage increases should be paid without 
compensating price increases. Then, having 
actually promoted and made inevitable a 
strike disastrous to the national welfare, 
President Truman, by an executive order 
not authorized by any law, seized all the 
private properties of the steel companies 
and directed the Secretary of Commerce to 
operate them so long as might be “neces- 
sary or expedient in the interest of national 
defense.” 

Over 85 years ago the Supreme Court of 
the United States rebuked President Lincoln 
because, under the terrible strains of a 
civil war, he had assumed to exercise a 
power which had never been granted to him. 
The Court said that the President “is con- 
trolled by law, and has his appropriate 
sphere of duty, which is to execute, not to 
make the laws.” The Court also he'd: “The 
Constitution of the United States is a law 
for rulers and people, equally in war and 
peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times, and 
under all circumstances.” 

When President Truman made himself 
the tool of a labor union to deprive thou- 
sands of American citizens—workers, stock- 
holders, and managers—of their constitu- 
tional liberties and property rights, without 
lawful authority or anything resembling 
“due process of law,” he violated his oath 
of office in which he solemnly swore to “pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” He showed the Ameri- 
can people how easily a faithless President 
could make a scrap of paper out of the 
Constitution, a lesson which they should 
not forget when they choose a new Presi- 
dent in November. Certainly no favored 
disciple of Harry S. Truman should seek to 
follow him. 

There are, of course, lawyers of good and 
ill repute who will try to justify usurpations 
of authority by the President with learned 
babbling about inherent power. The an- 
swer to that sophistry is short. The Presi- 
dent has no power which is not granted to 
him in plain language by the Constitution 
or granted by Congress acting under the 
powers granted to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. The President has been granted power 
to execute the laws. As the Supreme Court 
has held, he has no power to make the laws. 
Even if one believed that the President had 
any unwritten inherent power to deal with 
a national emergency, only a fool or a knave 
would claim that the President had an 
inherent power to make a law to take the 
place of a law that he had refused to exe- 
cute. That glaring fraud in any argument 
to justify Truman’s lawlessness should be 
evident to even a very small and very biased 
mind. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Donatp R. RICHEERG. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I have only a few 
more remarks. I wish to refer to the 
provision of the Executive order which 
allows the Secretary of Commerce to 
prohibit collective bargaining, if in his 
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opinion he believes it is desirable to do 
so. This point was further brought to 
light by means of an editorial appear- 
ing in today’s Washington Post. In the 
editorial, reference is made to James P. 
Shields, grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and to a statement he made when he 
was speaking about seizure of the rail- 
roads. Certainly labor is awake to the 
facts involved in this case. 

I now read the portion of the Wash- 
ington Post editorial which quotes Mr. 
Shields: 

In the light of the Cleveland rails deci- 
sion and the seizure of the steel industry, 
this Nation now is faced with the specter 
of continued and expanded involuntary serv- 
itude unless present seizure tactics are 
wiped out on constitutional grounds. * * * 
If men’s earnings, profits, and collective bar- 
gaining, all can be placed in deep freeze 
without restrictive legislation, we’d better 
know it as quickly as possible. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial may be 
printed at this point in the REcorD, so 
that the extract I have read from it will 
not be taken out of context. : 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Look AT THE RECORD 


CIO President Philip Murray pegged most 
of his talk before the National Press Club 
Thursday on a “look at the record.” “What 
are the facts?” Mr. Murray asked about the 
steel dispute. It is unfortunate that he did 
not himself consult the record and the facts 
before he compared the Government seizure 
of the steel plants with the 1950 seizure of 
the railroads—situations which he contended 
were similar. 

There is one essential difference—perhaps 
a slight one to Mr. Murray, but important 
for the record. In the rail case, the Presi- 
dent had the benefit of a 1916 law authoriz- 
ing the Executive to seize the rail system 


. in time of war. In the steel case Mr. Tru- 


man had no such authority, nor did he make 
reference to any law of Congress. For rec- 
ommended reading—for the President as 
well—on the implications of the steel seizure 
as they may ultimately affect labor, we sug- 
gest to Mr. Murray the comments of James 
P. Shields, grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 

“In the light of the Cleveland rails decision 
and the seizure of the steel industry, this 
Nation now is faced with the specter of con- 
tinued and expanded involuntary servitude 
unless present seizure tactics are wiped out 
on constitutional grounds. * * * 
men’s earnings, profits, and collective bar- 
gaining all can be placed in deep freeze 
without restrictive legislation, we’d better 
know it as quickly as possible.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I have spoken on this 
subject on Thursday, April 10, as appears 
on page 3955 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD; and on Wednesday, April 16, as 
appears on page 4026 of the CoNGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I hope we may have a vote on this 
amendment at an early hour after prop- 
er debate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for one 
or two questions? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First, does not the 
Senator from Michigan feel that in the 
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Congress today we are actually faced 
with one of the gravest constitutional 
questions which has confronted Congress 
in many years? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; the issue in- 
volved is very grave, indeed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. FERGUSON, Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the able 
Senator from Michigan believe that the 
present action of the President, which 
might be regarded as a precedent— 
namely, the effort of the President to 
establish, by means of a usurpation of 
power, what he calls his inherent pow- 
ers—constitutes as grave a danger to or- 
ganized labor in the United States as it 
does to business, or agriculture, or any 
other segment of the Nation’s economy? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Absolutely. In fact, 
all the rights and liberties of the people 
and all property rights are involved; the 
inalienable rights protected by the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution are 
involved in this matter and are hanging 
in the balance. If the President can 
seize one, he can seize all. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Michigan base a considerable 
part of his argument in favor of the 
adoption of the pending amendment on 
the fact that he recognizes that, under 
the Constitution, the Congress is a co- 
equal branch of the Government? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, 
Congress is a coequal branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Michigan press for the adop- 
tion of his amendment at this time be- 
cause he has in mind the fact that the 
other branch of Congress is in Easter 
recess, and at the moment the Senate of 
the United States is the only part of the 
legislative arm of the Government which 
can function at this time to protect the 
rights of the people and also to take some 
affirmative action against the President’s 
usurpation of power? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. In _ other 
words, I believe Congress should take 
action which is within its power, in ad- 
dition to making speeches on the floor of 
the Senate. I think that is the situa- 
tion with which we are faced, and that 
is why I believe we should vote on this 
question today, if possible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield again? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad t> 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from Michigan that time after 
time I have found that in the State of 
California the members of the public 
are saying, “It is all very well for Con- 
gress to adopt resolutions, and it is en- 
tirely proper that speeches pointing out 
the dangers involved in this matter 
should be made in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives; but when 
is the Congress going to act?” 
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Has not the Senator, as well as those 
associated with him in this amendment, 
for the first time given the legislative 
arm of the Government a chance to act 
in such a manner as to serve notice on 
the Exccutive that we look upon his 
action in the steel case as a bald-faced 
usurpation of power which he does not 
have either under the statutes or under 
the Constitution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator speaks 
the facts. That is exactly what we are 
trying to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men: offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr.* HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield, provided 
I do not thereby lose my rights to the 
floor. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have the floor immediately at the 
conclusion of the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The ab- 
sence of a quorum is suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. MY. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 





ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of its business today the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
next Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to address a parliamentary inquiry to 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
know, if unanimous consent is granted, 
whether a motion entered today to sus- 
pend the rules for the purposes of adding 
legislation to an appropriation bill would 
still be in order so that it could be acted 
upon when the Senate meets on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair, after con- 
sulting with the Parliamentarian, ad- 
vises the Senator from California that a 
motion entered today would be subject 
to consideration if the Senate adjourns 
or recesses until Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wanted to be sure 
that we would not be foreclosed. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, may 
I say, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, that the reason for 
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my request was that if it were to develop 
that a quorum of the Senate were not 
present, we would not have to meet to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. , The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fzrcuson] for himself and 
other Senators. 

The Senator from Minnesota has the 
ficor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment to which I wish to address 
myself is one which, if agreed to, would 
deny the Government of the United 
States the authority—if not the author- 
ity, at least the means—of keeping steel 
production at its present level. I think 
we should all know what the amend- 
ment is about. 

It is not an economy amendment; it 
is not an amendment to save a few dol- 
lars. It is an amendment which is di- 
rected to one purpose, and one purpose 
only, namely, to check the exercise of 
the executive order of the President for 
the seizure of the steel mills so that steel 
and iron ingot productiom can be main- 
tained. That is its purpose. 

I want the Senate to appreciate what 
would happen if the amendment should 
be adopted, and I want the Recorp to 
be perfectly clear as to what would he 
the nature of the disaster which would 
befall us if in this back-handed, back- 
door, slipshod manner, we should at- 
tempt to upset an action which has been 
taken to keep the steel mills of the coun- 
try producing steel at maximum quan- 
tity. That is what the fight is about; 
that is what the d2bate is about, and that 
is what we are going to decide. 

As to the constitutionality of the Pres- 
ident’s seizure, I was of the opinion that 
I was elected to the United States Senate, 
not to the Supreme Court. i know there 
are undoubtedly persons who have a 
great ambition to be judges, but there 
are no judges ‘n this body. There are 
legislators; there are Senators. ‘The 
Senate of the United States and the 
House of Representatives have the ex- 
clusive power to legislate. If this body 
feels that the President’s action in seiz- 
ing the steel mills was beyond his power 
under the Constitution, that it was a 
usurpation of power, as was stated on 
the floor this afternoon, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides an ap- 
propriate remedy. It provides impeach- 
ment procedures. If the President is as 
guilty as some Members of the Senate 
say he is, then it is their solemn obliga- 
tion to seek to have impeachment pro- 
ceedings instituted. If he has usurped 
power, if he has violated the Constitu- 
tion, if he is guilty of malfeasance or 
nonfeasance, if he has seen fit to go far 


beyond the prerogatives of the execu- 
tive office, the founding fathers have 
provided in the Constitution of the 
United States an honorable, legitimate 
remedy. 

A committee of this House is about to 
hold hearings on the question of whether 
the President’s acticn is constitutional. 
I refer to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The question is within the juris- 
diction of that committee. I do not 
think the committee can do anything 
about it, but it will not be the only hear- 
ing that has been held when it has not 
been possible to do anything about the 
question involved. The courts will have 
to decide whether the President acted 
within the powers of the Executive as 
provided for in article 2 of the Consti- 
tution. 

I may say to the distinguished legal 
minds of this body that article 2 of the 
Constitution is very short, and they will 
have to look through the fine print, if 
there is any, to find some of the powers 
exercised during past years. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Executive power shall be vested in the 
President of the United States, and that 
the President of the United States shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. ‘Those are the two pillars upon 
which rest the great powers of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr. President, I am no expert on con- 
stitutional law, nor am I ignorant of it, 
but I say, name one Supreme Court case 
which has decided this specific question. 
There is not a case in the Supreme 
Court in which such a question has ever 
been determined. 

There seem to be some new judges, 
persons who have read decisions which 
have never been written, who are able to 
glean out of thin atmosphere a doctrine 
of law that has never been substantiated 
by a court order or a court writ. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. There are some judges 
who have never read decisions that have 
been written. Have we not an Executive 
who has interpreted laws or situations 
whose interpretations certainly have not 
been adjudged correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, rather 
than answer in my own words, that a dis- 
tinguished former Chief Justice of the 
United States, I believe it was Charles 
Evans Hughes, said that the President 
frequentiy, at the risk of having his ac- 
tions called unconstitutional, has had 
to do things to save the Constitution. 
In other words, he has had to take ac- 
tion in an emergency. 

I say to the distinguished leader of 
the Republican Party in the Senate that 
it was less than a hundred years ago 
when a great President of the United 
States suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus. Does the Republican leadership 
now want to stand on this floor and as- 
sail him for that, in the name of defend- 
ing the Union, in the name of protecting 
the Union? 

The President of the United States 
has as his first obligation the duty to 
protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States and this Republic. 
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Mr. President, I am not going to argue 
whether the President had the legal or 
constitutional power to do what he did. 
I am the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota; I am not the Chief Justice of the 
United States. Neither am I speaking 
in the spirit of Brandeis, Cardozo, or 
Holmes, Marshall, Taney, or White. I 
have heard of those distinguished jur- 
ists. But today I ask my friends who 
set themselves up as the new constitu- 
tional lawyers of the United States Sen- 
ate, where is there a court order, where 
is there a court doctrine, where is there 
a case, where is there a citation, where 
is there in any book or document, a sound 
basis for the great argument against the 
President which is now being made? 
They find none, and they can find none, 
because there has never been a case. 
Now there is a case pending. The steel 
companies have jointly pressed suit 
against the Government. Do not the 
Senators think it would be well to let the 
normal procedures of law prevail? Do 
they not have men who are honorable, 
trained in the law, and who will be able 
to defend themselves and their inter- 
ests? Are there those in this body who 
believe the courts of the United States 
are incapable of making an honorable, 
objective judgment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Would the Senator 
from Minnesota, who has a very elo- 
quent way of expressing himself, be just 
as eloquent, just as forcible, if some 
other President were involved and he 
had seized labor unions? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that I 
have witnessed the seizure of railroads 
by the President of the United States, 
and since the seizure there have been 
two freight rate increases and no wage 
increases, but I have not been on the 
floor assailing the President. 

I am not one who happens to like seiz- 
ure. I was not one of those who voted 
for the seizure bill introduced by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] during 
the debate on the Taft-Hartley Act, 
providing for seizure, but the Senate 
passed such a bill. 

I may remind the Senator from New 
Hampshire that when there is talk about 
denying the President funds in order to 
prevent seizure, what is an injunction 
but the seizure of the rights of labor for 
its work at its price? 

What loss do the steel companies have 
under the seizure order, except what I 
consider to be a loss that is significant 
beyond dollars, namely, the intangible 
but broad value that attaches to private 
property? The steel companies are not 
losing their profits. Their officers are 
not going to lose their salaries. They 
are not going to lose any of their rights 
in terms of production and manage- 
ment of their business. As one might 
say, this is a seizure in theory. The 
same persons operate the plants. The 
purpose of the seizure is plain—to main- 
tain the production of steel. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota has not answered my ques- 
tion, I asked him if he would be just 
as strong and just as eloquent in his 
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argument on the floor of the Senate if 
some future President of the United 
States should use claimed inherent pow- 
ers to seize labor unions. The Senator 
has not answered my question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that if 
the safety of my country and its future 
welfare and well-being should depend 
upon the Chief Executive being able to 
protect our national interest through 
seizure, then indeed I would go along 
with him. 

Let me say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that it is quite strange that 
I have heard no one seek to impeach 
the President because he called up re- 
serves and sent them off to die. He 
called up thousands of young men. This 
honorable body could have protested by 
resolution, but it did not. But the 
moment the Government touched some- 
body’s business in the name of common 
defense, in the name of preparedness, in 
the name of a national emergency which 
was declared by the President, the cry 
of unconstitutionality was raised. 

A national emergency was declared. 
It was perfectly obvious the country was 
in a critical situation, indeed, accord- 
ing to the speeches I have heard on this 
floor, the present situation is not only 
critical, it is supercritical, it is almost 
catastrophic, If things are that bad, am 
I to infer that the President of the 
United States must let the country fall 
apart at the seams? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota support as eloquently and 
strongly a future President, or the pres- 
ent President, if he proceeds to seize 
the dairy herds in the State of Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the choice is be- 
tween the safety of America and the 
dairy herds of Minnesota and New 
Hampshire—I do not even have to an- 


- swer that question; I do not think it 


should have been asked. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota prides himself upon being a 
liberal—a liberal Democrat, It has al- 
ways been my understanding, and I be- 
lieve the Senator can inform me if I 
am not correct, that liberals stood for 
constitutional liberty, for civil liberties, 
and for the restraint of Executive power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is in an 
odd position arguing his case here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator ask- 
ing a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me quote Wood- 
row Wilson, who the Senator says was 
a great Democratic President: He said: 

The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. 


I do not understand the Senator’s po- 
sition in defending the seizure of steel 
mills or anything else. I am surprised. 
I would expect to find him in the fore- 
front of advanced thought and standing 
up fer personal liberties. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam very grateful 
for the Senator’s solicitude for the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. I am appre- 
ciative of his interpretation of my phi- 
losophy of liberalism. But one part he 
left out. I believe also in due process of 
law. I believe in judicial process, The 





Senator from New Hampshire did not 
mention those items. 

I believe the question of the seizure of 
steel plants is not one to be settled in 
the Senate, unless Senators wish to leg- 
islate. Do Senators have the courage to 
legislate? I will help legislate, but I 
cannot stand for any backdoor attempts 
to legislate. Come out in front and leg- 
islate. Congress can restrict the power 
of the Executive by legislation. Indeed 
we can legislate. 

But in this instance, I submit that the 
place to determine whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States violated the 
Constitution is in the Supreme Court 
of the land. 

In the meantime, there is a bill before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I 
trust all those who are so thrilled and 
moved by the desire to amend the pend- 
ing appropriation bill—H. R. 6947—will 
study the bill of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. That bill is before the committee. 
In addition, there is before the commit- 
tee a bill S. 3106, which I commend to 
the attention of the Senate, upon which 
a legislativé committee in now holding 
hearings. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator referred 
to the fact that the President called out 
Reserves and troops in the case of the 
Korean emergency, and he said, or at- 
tempted to say, I think, that that was a 
situation similar to that with which we 
are faced today. Let me point out to 
him that the Reserves and the National 
Guard were created by law, and the law 
expressly designated how the President 
should proceed to callthem out. In that 
case he was following a statutory pro- 
vision. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I think he would make an able 
and distinguished judge. I have never 
seen a man of more judicious tempera- 
ment. He already has the decision, even 
before the testimony. He already has 
ruled upon the powers of the President. 
Of course, since the time of John Mar- 
shall up to the present case, since the 
time of the first case of John Jay, the 
courts have not come to grips with this 
basic conflict in the Constitution, the 
basic issue involved in this case, namely, 
the question of the inherent powers of 
the President of the United States as the 
Chief Executive in such a situation as 
that which we are now confronting. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr: President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
yield for a question, but not for a speech. 
I am making the speech. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. Perhaps 
the reason why this question has never 
been tested in the courts is the fact that 
no other President has ever attempted 
to use such powers without statutory 
authority. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not suffi- 
ciently aware of all the history of the 
country to be able to answer that ques- 
tion. However, I do know that on other 
occasions, under other acts, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has seized 
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property. I know that the Congress of 
the United States could not enact seizure 
powers unless they came within the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Even this 
body must respect the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I wish to get down to 
the issue. I shall not engage further in 
intellectual polemics. Perhaps the dis- 
cussion is short on intellect, but it is long 
on polemics. I wish to get down to the 
issue before us. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this mo- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota declines to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish my col- 
leagues clearly to understand that if this 
amendment is adopted the end result can 
be nothing more than this: The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be denied the 
funds with which to carry out the Exec- 
utive order relating to plant seizure. 
That will mean that the Department of 
Commerce can no longer perform its 
functions. That will mean, obviously, 
that the plants must be returned to their 
rightful owners—the individual stock- 
holders and the management. That will 
mean a strike because this dispute is not 
settled. We are not arguing the merits 
of the strike. If we were to go into that 
question, we would be here a long, long 
time. 

The only other weapon the President 
of the United States would have would 
be the one which has been talked about 
so openly, so eloquently, and so simply, 
namely, the weapon of injunction under 
the procedure of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It is automatic, so itis said, It is inter- 
esting to note how much information 
some persons seem to have about some- 
thing which they have never even looked 
into. 

What is the testimony before our com- 
mittee? The testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare is 
that an average of 9 days are required 
to obtain an injunction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I call that fact to the 
attention of the minority leader. I ask 
the minority leader a question. Does he 
want 9 days of shutdown in the steel 
industry? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; but I want—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the minority 
leader want 9 days of no production? 
That is the issue here, 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
decline to yield at this time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota asked me a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was a rhe- 
torical question. 

I say to the minority leader that it is 
easy to rise in the Senate and talk about 
the law. In the Middle Ages learned 
philosophers argued the theoretical, aca- 
demic point as to how many angels could 
dance on the point of a needle. That 
was intellectual gymnastics. However, 
the simple, sad fact is that had the Presi- 
dent not acted as he did the furnaces 
and the steel plants would be cold today, 
The sad fact is that if that had hap- 
pened the production program for na- 
tional defense would have been severely 
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jeopardized. If that should happen, it 
would become clear to the enemy, and 
that fact would seriously threaten the 
defense of this country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota has referred to the testimony 
before his committee. Who gave that 
testimony? Who are the great authori- 
ties who told us how long a time would 
be required to obtain an injunction under 
the Taft-Hartley Act procedures? Ihave 
seen injunctions obtained very simply 
and quickly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Taft-Hartley 
Act national emergency procedure oper- 
ates in such a fashion that injunctions 
cannot be obtained so smoothly, quickly, 
and automatically. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator want 
the procedure to operate smoothly and 
quickly? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota wants the procedure followed 
according to the processes of the law. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So do I. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire asks who gave this testi- 
mony. It was someone who knows some- 
thing about the subject. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Who was it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of the greatest 
men in America in the field of labor- 
management relations, Nathan P. Fein- 
singer, Chairman of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not think I will 
take his advice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then take the ad- 
vice of Paul M. Herzog, Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, or the 
advice of the general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Why does not the Sen- 
ator mention some distinguished and 
outstanding constitutional lawyer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest to the 
minority leader that he relax for a mo- 
ment. 

While it is wonderful to be an expert 
in all these fields, occasionally the Gov- 
ernment of the United States calls upon 
men who have had more than a short 
course. Occasionally it calls upon men 
in public life who have devoted half a 
century, a generation, or a decade to the 
service of their country in a particular 
field of endeavor. We have such men in 
the field of labor-management relations. 
Not only have we their opinions, but we 
have the record. 


We know, for example, that it takes 
time, under the procedures of the Taft- 
Hartley law, under title II, I believe, 
which contains the national emergency 
procedure, for an injunction to become 
effective. Perhaps the procedure could 
be speeded up so that only 5 days would 
be required. But 5 days of no produc- 
tion in the steel industry would be a dis- 
aster in these days, because time is re- 
quired to cool the furnaces, and time is 
required to reheat them. It requires 
time to stop all the processes of an inte- 
grated industry such as the steel indus- 


try, and to start such processes again 
and get the industry back into produc- 
tion. 

What is the issue? I shall not argue 
constitutionality any further. I have 
my opinion. But I am not a Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Neither is the mi- 
nority leader, nor any other Member of 
this body. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This issue will be 
settled in the courts of the United States. 
It will net be finally settled in the Sen- 
ate, unless we wish to settle it by im- 
peachment or by legislation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this mo- 
ment. 

As I understand, the amendment be- 
fore us says nothing about impeachment. 
It says nothing about legislation. The 
Parliamentarian has so held. It is said 
to be a limitation upon appropriations. 
It sounds simple, It seems to be some- 
what innocuous. All Iam saying is that 
if this limitation is adopted, it will be a 
type of mandate. It will say to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and to the President 
that the Congress of the United States 
insists that these plants be immediately 
returned. If the plants are immediately 
returned, without some kind of settle- 
ment of the dispute, the results could be 
very disastrous. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I now yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota says that this amendment is 
innocuous, but he does not believe that 
it is proper. I should like to read the 
purposes of the Department of Com- 
merce, as set forth in the Executive 
Manual: 

The statutory functions of the Department 
are to foster, promote, and develop the for- 
eign and domestic commerce, mining, manu- 
facturing, shipping, etc. 


It does not say anything about seizure. 
There is not a word about seizure. The 
purpose of the Department is to develop, 
foster, and to maintain commerce. Sol 
think the amendment is quite proper. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire thinks the 
amendment is proper. I respect his 
opinion. I have great respect for the 
Senator’s ability, opinions, and judg- 
ments. I believe that at times he is 
wrong. This is one of the times when 
I think he is wrong. 

All I am saying is that we ought not 
to kid ourselves about the legal language 
involved. I should like to indicate what 
I think would be the result if this amend- 
ment were adopted. 

I think the result would be as I have 
stated. First, it would be an open, overt 
indication to the President and to the 
Secretary of Commerce and to the Amer- 
ican people that seizure must stop. 

Second, it would cripple the hands of 
the Secretary of Commerce, who was 
authorized under the Executive order to 
be the manager of the seized plants, to 
get out of the business. That would re- 
sult in a cessation of production, 
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These are some of the things with re- 
spect to which I think we should have 
reasonable attitudes and reasonable con- 
jectures. 

On the other hand, to argue the con- 
stitutionality of the President’s action 
is indeed enjoyable. That is one of the 
favorite subjects of all constitutional 
lawyers. It is a subject matter which is 
used repeatedly in law schools and on 
debate platforms. It is something on 
which Members of Congress love to de- 
bate, because they never can really settle 
the question. It is always fun to talk 
about something that cannot be settled. 

Finally it gets down to the question 
of whether the President exceeded his 
power within the Constitution, which 
question can be determined in only one 
place. It cannot be determined in any 
other place, unless the distinguished 
minority leader has some new project in 
mind. I did not think that we were 
going to amend the Constitution, Mr. 
President. There is one title in the Con- 
stitution which pertains to the judiciary. 
It is only in the United States Supreme 
Court that that issue can be settled. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota said that he did not think 
we were attempting to amend the Con- 
stitution. That is one of the points at 
issue, Mr. President. I hope that we will 
not allow the President of the United 
States to amend the Constitution. We 
want to keep the present Constitution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
join in that hope; I do not want the 
President to amend the Constitution 
either, All I know is that I am not ina 
position to say whether he did or did 
not amend it. The only place in which 
we can find the answer to that question 
is across the street in the Supreme Court 
Building. I will say to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire: “You are 
in the wrong shop, Senator. You came 
to the right city, but you did not get 
into the right building.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota said that we have had no de- 
cision from the Supreme Court. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has point- 
ed out that perhaps the reason for it is 


that no other President ever attempted 
to take such action. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota like to hear some 
good legal opinion from outstanding 
constitutional lawyers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I will give 
the Senator from New Hampshire one. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Some of them are 
Democrats, too. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me give an 
opinion by an outstanding constitutional 
lawyer, who is a Republican, I think it 
would be interesting to have that 
opinion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It would be, provided 
he were the right kind of Republican. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He is one of the 
best. He is a real leader in the Repub- 
lican Party. If the Republican Party 
had more men like him, the Democratic 
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Party would be a minority party for so 
long that it would be in the predicament 
that the Republican Party is in today. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Perhaps we will bring 
that about. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me read the 
opinion of this outstanding Republican. 
Perhaps I should give the citation, since 
we are discussing law. I quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session, Wednesday, 
April 9, 1952, page 3840. I quote from 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], a former dean 
of a law school and an eminent lawyer 
and a distinguished Republican, a man 
of great logic and ability, and one who 
has served his country and his party 
with distinction and honor. He gives 
what I believe to be a frank and honor- 
able opinion. He does not set himself 
up as a court, 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] 
said: 

There is one further point which I wish 
to make on the merits of the steel case it- 


self before I close. I marvel at how easy it 
is for some people to express curbstone 
opinions as to how a case as complicated as 
this case should be settled. 


Listen to this: 


People who have not seen a single exhibit 
involved in the case, people who have not 
read a page of the long record in the case, 
people who have not attended a single argu- 
ment in the case, know exactly how it ought 
to be settled. 

* * . o s 

I think he clearly had the power and the 
duty to take action. If we do not like his 
action, then I say that we have a legislative 
power to proceed to enact legislation which 
will provide what we consider to be a better 
and more orderly way for handling emergency 
disputes such as this. That is why I have 
introduced today a bill which I think will 
provide a more orderly procedure for the 


- handling of seizure cases than would be fol- 


lowed in the absence of some such legis- 
lation. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to complete 
the documentation of my authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am talking about 
a man who sits in this body and who is 
also a lawyer. Iam talking about a man 
who was a member of the War Labor 
Board, in which he earned a record for 
his understanding of the intricate prob- 
lems involved in production and labor- 
management relations. 

The constitutional question cannot be 
settled in the legislative chamber. It 
can be settled only in the place where 
questions of law are settled, and that is 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That is exactly where this case 
is going. The only trouble is that some- 
one is always trying to get into the act 
before the judges do. Someone always 
wants to beat them to the punch. I re- 
mind my colleagues that this case will 
not be settled on its constitutional merits 
in the Halls.of Congress. It will be set- 
tled only in a judicial tribunal. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 


Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand him, 
the Senator from Minnesota a few min- 
utes ago was deriding all Members of the 
Senate for expressing any legal opinion 
and said that this was no place in which 
to get an opinion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was saying merely 
that the case could not be settled in 
Congress. 

I am saying that every man has his 
own legal view, whether he be a lawyer 
or not. While this is a most interesting 
debate—and I hope also somewhat en- 
joyable—I should like to say that after 
all is said and done, and even if we adopt 
the pending amendment, it will not set- 
tle the question which we have heard 
discussed so much: “Was the President’s 
act of seizure constitutional?” 

Mr. President, every man has some 
deep frustration in his soul, and there 
seems to be an overflowing of frustra- 
tion with respect to every Senator’s de- 
sire to be a judge. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota said in the same voice that 
he did not expect us to be discussing 
whether anything was constitutional, 
Does he not think that question should 
be taken into account in passing any 
legislation, namely, whether a piece of 
legislation is according to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that the 
power of Congress to pass seizure legis- 
lation has been upheld by the courts of 
the United States. There can be no 
doubt about it. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Iam not arguing that 
point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What point is the 
Senator from New Hampshire arguing? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am talking about 
the assumed or so-called inherent 
powers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire has one point of view 
with respect to that question. I have 
another point of view. I went to school 
for about as long as the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I studied the same 
books. I came out with a different point 
of view. Who is right, and who is 
wrong? The only place in which that 
question can be answered is in that beau- 
tiful building across the street where 
nine distinguished men sit, in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I 
think we should leave it to them. Of 
course, they will be delighted to look at 
the Recorp and peruse the pearls of wis- 
dom and interesting announcements and 
dicta, but Iam sure that all of it will not 
change their minds. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
New Hampshire never expected to see the 
day come when the seizure, without 
statutory authority, of private property, 
whether of an individual or of a cor- 
poration, would even be debated on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret that it 
has happened. Indeed I regret it. We 
have left our Executive without the legis- 
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lative mandate that he needs as the Chief 
Executive at a time of peril. Therefore 
he has acted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota is saying that the President 
should proceed anyway without legisla- 
tion, as I understand. I do not think 
the Senator from Minnesota wants to 
stand on that statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I stand on this 
statement, Mr. President, that when this 
Nation is in peril, when the lives of its 
people are in peril, and when the safety 
of our country is in peril, it is time for 
the President to act. Let me say to my 
distinguished Republican friend that the 
failure to act in a great emergency is 
why his party lost the election in 1932. 
It was because the Republicans looked 
at the Constitution and they did not see 
in it anything about unemployment; they 
did not see anything in it about hunger; 
they did not see anything in it about 
farm mortgage foreclosures. So Mr. 
Hoover said, “The Constitution does not 
say that I can do anything.” So the 
people did it instead. They have been 
doing it four consecutive times since 
then. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Just a minute. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Constitu- 
tion of this country 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota does not yield at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota declines to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I decline to yield 
at this time. I heard something else on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
with reference to what one might call a 
diversion from the main argument. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I heard the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] say 
that there were two shocking examples 
ef Presidential abuse of power. One 
shocking example was the packing of the 
Supreme Court. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States did not 
pack the Court. The President recom- 
mended legislation which people said 
would pack the Court. Congress de- 
feated the legislative proposal. That is 
all right, Mr. President. Let me remind 
the Senator from California that the 
President who was guilty of that terrible 
thing was immediately reelected over- 
whelmingly by the American people for 
a third term, which was unprecedented. 

Then I also heard it said on the floor 
of the Senate that the President of the 
United States had again abused his 
power—and this was the second shock- 
ing example—when he removed General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Myr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 
I am sure he does not want to mis- 
quote me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield, for I surely 
do not wish to misquote the Senator 
from California: If I did misquote him, 
I apologize to him. I ask him please to 
state what he did say. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. What I said was 
that I had just returned from California, 
and there I found the people to be more 
Gisturbed than I had ever before found 
them to be, except on two other occa- 
sions, one of which was when President 
Roosevelt attempted to pack the Su- 
preme Court, at which time there were 
mass meetings to express the indignation 
which developed immediately when that 
attempt was known; and I said the other 
one was when the President of the United 
States removed General MacArthur. I 
was speaking about public reactions to 
something the President of the United 
States had done. At that point I was 
not discussing the question of usurpation 
of power. 

I believe it is a usurpation of power 
for the President to seize the steel indus- 
try or any other industry without spe- 
cific authority of law, and I do not believe 
the President has any such inherent 
power. Furthermore, if the President 
has any such power in this case, I point 
out that in my judgment the President 
then can broaden the use of that power 
to the extent of seizing other industries 
and ultimately socializing the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield further 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me state that 
I have not had the Recorp changed or 
corrected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would not distrust the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia under any circumstances; I take 
his word without question, for he is a 
man of honor, and all of us have the 
greatest respect and esteem for him. 
That settles that point, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. President, in reference to seizure, 
let me say that this body has its own 
sense of guilt about this matter, and I 
think that is what is developing. The 
Senate has not legislated in this field 
when it has had an opportunity to do so. 
I make that point at this time, since 
Senators are pointing the horny finger of 
scorn and criticism at someone else. 

Congress was perfectly willing to let 
the bodies of young men be seized, and 
that is what Congress has permitted to 
be done. However, some in Congress 
seem unwilling to give the President the 
power of seizure to protect the Nation 
so as to protect the bodies and hearts 
and lives and souls of those young men 
and their families by making sure that 
the arms for defense are ready and 
available. 

So, Mr. President, let us consider what 
the President has done. In testimony 
before the Committee on Labor and 
Pubiic Welfare, when Dr. Feinsinger, of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, was testi- 
fying, we found that the President of 
the United States had considered the use 
of the injunctive process provided by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We also found that 


the President.did not use it for the very 
reasons I have stated here today. 
Furthermore, let me point out that 
the President of the United States has 
previously used the injunctive process 
provided by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
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Therefore, let us not have anyone say 
that the President is unwilling to use 
that process or power. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I did not 
hear any Member of the Senate raise a 
question of seizure at the time when the 
President seized the coal mines and when 
John L. Lewis was getting kicked around. 
I did not hear any Member of the Senate 
talk about the question of seizure when 
the railroads were taken over. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The coal mines and 
the railroads were seized by statutory 
authority; in the case of the coal mines, 
that authority was provided by the 
Smith-Connally Act; in the case of the 
railroads, the authority was provided by 
the act of 1916. Those were entirely 
different propositions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am saying that 
Congress has a part in this difficult mess 
because we now find ourselves in a na- 
tional emergency. Senators on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle have said a 
war is now going on, and they have said 
it is President Truman’s war and that 
he is the one who got us into the war, 
Yet at this time, when we are con- 
fronted with a question of protecting the 
national interest, we have no seizure law 
on the statute books. 

Mr. President, I do not know for sure 
whether the President of the United 
States has done the proper thing in 
terms of the Constitution, although I be- 
lieve the President has acted in accord- 
ance with his Executive powers. I 
merely am saying that that is not the 
issue before us at this time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, I simply say that so far 
as the matter now before us is concerned, 
the seizure of the steel mills is for all 
practical purposes through. I am glad 
it is through, for I want this dispute 
settled. All I can say is that it will not 
be settled by the kind of back-door leg= 
islative action now proposed in the guise 
of a limitation on an appropriation bill, 

Mr. President, I yield at this time to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
a question: Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota believe the President was within 
his constitutional powers when he said 
to the press yesterday that if in his opin- 
ion it was good for the people, he had 
the power to seize the press and the radio 
of the Nation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am not going to pass judgment upon 
every statement the President of the 
United States makes. I am not taiking 
about the future. 

Mr. FERGUSON. However, is not that 
statement of the President exactly in 
line with the subject we are discussing 
at this time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; for we are 
talking about the steel case. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Furthermore, is not 
that statement by the President in line 
with the statements which have been 
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made in regard to control of the purse 
strings? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; for we are 
talking about the steel case. Will the 
Senator from Michigan tell me how 
much purse-stringing he will save by 
means of his amendment, if it is 
adopted? How much “stringing” does 
the Senator from Michigan have in his 
amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would attach a 
“string” to the use of the funds provided 
in this appropriation bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the question, 
How much string? 

Mr. FERGUSON. We would like to 
have the Senator from Minnesota go 
along with us and say that the President 
cannot use for such a purpose any of 
the funds provided by this bill. We 
would like the Senator from Minnesota 
to join us in that way, rather than to 
raise a point of order in regard to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not raising a 
point of order on the amendment. In- 
stead, I am arguing about the amend- 
ment. I would not attempt to take a 
back-door approach, by means of rais- 
ing a point of order. I simply think the 
amendment is wrong. I shall not try to 
defeat the amendment by means of 
trickery. Instead, I am trying to defeat 
the amendment by logic, for I think the 
logic is on our side of the case. 

Mr. President, I still wish to know how 
much stringing is going on here and how 
much purse string is involved in this 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; for I should 
like to have the Senator from Califor- 
nia answer that question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say that if 
the Senator from Minnesota does not 
think the pending amendment suffi- 
ciently tightens the provisions in connec- 
tion with the pending appropriation bill, 
we shall have for him on Monday an 
amendment providing that none of the 
funds heretofore appropriated can be 
made available for use in connection 
with the seizure of an industry or the 
operation of a seized industry, without 
specific authority on the part of the 
Congress. So if that point is what is 
worrying the Senator from Minnesota, 
he will have a chance to vote on a some= 
what broader amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
know that I shall be given that alterna- 
tive, for I always like to have a choice, 
and I do not wish to be confined to such 
a miserable amendment as the pending 
one. 

Let me say t> the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I did not know this amend- 
ment was supposed to constitute an- 
other economy move. I thought we were 
primarily concerned with the question of 
seizure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am frank to say 
that I find it a little difficult to under- 
stand how broad is the power which the 
Senator from Minnesota believes the 
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President has, for as I interpret the re- 
marks of the Senator from Minnesota, 
although he is critical of the Congress 
for not having provided some specific 
legislation in regard to seizure, appar- 
ently he goes on from that point to say 
that inasmuch as the Congress in its 
judgment did not legislate in that way, 
the President of the United States has 
unlimited powers to seize anything he 
may wish to seize. I think such a doc- 
trine is dangerous, and I am surprised 
that a great liberal Member of this body, 
who should be interested in preserving 
our constitutional freedoms, would be 
willing to give to any President or to 
abdicate to any President, be he Demo- 
crat or Republican, any such broad ex- 
pansion of power, by means of which 
the people’s freedoms may ultimately be 
destroyed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for his testimonial to my liberal- 
ism; I deeply appreciate it. 

However, I wish to say now that the 
Senator from California, above all 
others, knows that in a period of war, in 
a period of national emergency, in a pe- 
riod of crisis, the President of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief, can exer- 
cise great powers; and he has exercised 
great powers. Indeed he has. He exer- 
cised powers which have been attacked 
time after time in this very body. For 
instance, the President sent our troops 
to Korea. Our troops have been sent 
abroad not only by President Truman 
but by Presidents before him. That is 
also an issue. The President’s power in 
that connection was not necessarily pro- 
vided by statute; it is provided under 
the term “Commander in Chief” and the 
right to use the Armed Forces. 

My. President, I submit that this case 
must be decided, and I want it decided. 
_ Asa matter of fact, I happen to be hold- 
ing hearings; I am working on this mat- 
ter, not simply talking about it. I am 
working toward a solution and decision 
in this case, by holding hearings in an 
endeavor to perfect legislation which 
will give to the President certain seizure 
powers in times of emergency, along with 
certain restraints and checks upon those 
powers. 

But in the meantime, here is what the 
facts are: The injunction process under 
the Taft-Hartley law would not have 
been effective soon enough really to have 
been adequate. That is fact No. 1. 

Fact No. 2 is that there was a dispute 
which had been delayed for 100 days. 
One hundred days, Senators; the volun- 
tary postponement of a strike for 100 
days. 

Fact No. 3 is that the negotiations had 
broken down and that the President 
waited until the last minute of the last 
hour of the last day before he seized 
these plants. 

Fact No. 4 is that under seizure the 
President of the United States has not 
denied profits to the steel companies; 
has not in any way injured the stock 
value or the plant, and has not in any 
way disrupted the management. 

It is a seizure in theory; isit not? For 
what purpose? For purposes of steel 
production. I do not like it. I agree 
with Senators, I do not want seizures; 
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indeed, I do not. But I ask the Senate 
of the United States, which is getting 
all supersteamed up about this matter, 
why not enact legislature that will do the 
job? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say 
most respectfully to the Senator from 
Minnesota that last Wednesday or 
Thursday the Congress passed legisla- 
tion which provided that no emergency 
powers given to the President in the 
extension of the War Powers Acts should 
be construed in such a way as to permit 
seizure. The Congress specifically said 
that. That was the voice of the people, 
as expressed on the floor of the Senate 
and on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I say that that is quite dif- 
ferent from what the President has done 
in this instance. There is a distinction, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota voted for that meas- 
ure, too.’ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota also spoke against 
that proviso; and I want the Recorp to 
be quite clear about that. I may say 
that the seizure of the steel plants, if I 
recall correctly, took place before that 
proviso was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say 
that the Senator from Nevada specifi- 
cally stated in answer to a question that 
that act would not apply to what the 
President did in this instance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would not 
apply because, even though we passed 
the act, the President acted under al- 
leged constitutional powers, not under 
any statutory authority. That, it seems 
to me, makes a great difference. It is 
the difference between acting as a dic- 
tator, perhaps, and acting under the au- 
thority of the voice of the people, as 
expressed by the Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall conclude my argument. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota not agree that under 
the Constitution the Federal Govern- 
ment is a government of limited pow- 
ers, not of unlimited powers, and that 
the framers of the Constitution, insofar 
as they could foresee and protect the 
people of the future, reserved to the 
States and to the people thereof all pow- 
ers not specifically granted to the Fed- 
eral Government? 

I ask the able Senator from Minne- 
sota whether he does not believe there 
is some danger in stressing the point of 
the almost unlimited powers a Presi- 
dent might have as Commander in Chief, 
There have been rulers in the history 
of the world who have exercised their 
powers as commander in chief to abolish 
legislative bodies such as the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, I think 
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it high time that we make it very clear 
that Congress is a coequal branch of the 
Government, and that ours is a Govern- 
ment of laws, not of men. That is the 
fundamental issue we are debating here 
today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from California has stated it well, 
and I concur in his statement that that 
is the fundamental issue. But let me 
say to the Senator that the place to test 
the doctrine and the philosophy, or the 
point of view, the Senator is now ex- 
pressing is in the courts. I submit that 
the President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief, has broad powers, 
almost exclusive powers, except as lim- 
ited by the Congress. There are many 
court cases on this point; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States has acted in 
accordance with what he feels to be the 
best interest of the people, in view of all 
the circumstances. 

I am not underwriting his action; but, 
Mr. President, I will tell you what I want. 
I want the dispute in the steel industry 
settled. I want it settled on the basis 
of equity. I want it settled between the 
parties, management and labor. I do 
not think injunctions help in bringing 
about settlements, nor do I think that 
seizure helps. But I know that in the 
case of seizure, there is an opportunity 
to keep the plants going continuously; 
and continuous production of steel is ab- 
solutely vital. In the case of injunction 
a risk is taken, and not only a risk, but 
there is involved the very practical fact 
that the plants would have had to close 
down for a period of time before the in- 
junction could have been obtained. The 
Senator from California is a man who 
believes in a government of law, not 
of men, and he knows it would take time 
for the Attorney General to obtain an 
injunction. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to con- 
clude by simply stating what the effect 
of this amendment would be. First of 
all, it would be a direct slap in the face 
to a major committee of the Senate. 
That is a minor issue, however. It would 
be a slap in the face to a legislative com- 
mittee of the Senate which has been 
holding extensive hearings upon two 
bills proposing legislation in regard to 
certain emergency powers of the Execu- 
tive, during times of national emer- 
gency. Moreover, at this time, another 
committee of the Senate, the Judiciary 
Committee, is about to study the so- 
called constitutional aspects of the Pres- 
idential seizure. Even more important, 
the lawyers, the legal minds of the large 
steel firms have joined together in a 
joint suit to restrain the Government, in 
order to test this seizure in the courts 
of the land. I am of the opinion that 
the Supreme Court, in its wisdom, is 
able to give a better decision upon the 
constitutional question than we are, fol- 
lowing argument and debate on the floor 
of the Senate. 

More than that, what will happen if 
this amendment is agreed to? I pre- 
dict that it will cripple the Department 
of Commerce. If this amendment is 
made to apply to other departments in 
other cases of emergency, then it will 
literally deny the Government a chance 
even to carry out the Executive order, 
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In this instance if the Executive order 
were not carried out, my friends and 
colleagues, I will tell you what would 
happen. The plants would shut down. 
And if the plants should shut down, the 
Secretary of Defense and others respon- 
sible for the defense of the country 
would tell you, Mr. President, that an 
almost mortal blow had been struck at 
our country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota say that if this 
amendment should be agreed to, the 
plants would be shut down? Would not 
the President be able to obtain compli- 
ance with the Taft-Hartley law immedi- 
ately, and proceed under that law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Michigan is a very intelligent, experi- 
enced and able attorney. I want him to 
ask that question again, because he ap- 
parently has forgotten to read the law. 
I suggest that he read the Taft-Hartley 
law. Of course, the President could not 
do what the Senator says. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because the Presi- 
dent must first appoint a board of in- 
quiry. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Could he not ap- 
point such a board today? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ah, not considering 
the way we go after everyone who is ap- 
pointed to a board. He would have to 
go to Alaska to find men who would 
serve on the board. Does the Senator 
think men like Dr. Feinsinger or William 
Lieserson, who are experienced and capa- 
ble in the field of labor-management re- 
lations, are going to be caught up in this 
sad business again? I say to the Sena- 
tor, do not kid yourself. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator tell 
us of any of them who have resigned 
from such boards? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Just a moment. 
Dr. Feinsinger testified -—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has he resigned? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Dr. Feinsinger 
testified as to the problems involved. 
But not only that: It takes time even to 
appoint an administrative assistant. It 
takes time around here to get a stenog- 
rapher, much less to find a board mem- 
ber. Does the Senator from Michigan 
think that a board of inquiry could be 
appointed overnight? Now, let us be 
frank about it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; wait a minute. 
After the appointment of a board, what 
happens? Let us take the Senator’s as- 
sumption. Let us assume that the whole 
thing is easily done, that everyone wants 
to come to work for the Government 
because no committee of the Senate is 
going to investigate him, none of his pri- 
vate life is going to be brought out, every- 
thing is just going to be fine, and we are 
going to pay tribute to them and give 
them glory, day after day. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when that happens, it will be a new 
day. But assuming that it happens, then 
what does the board of inquiry have to 
do? The board of inquiry must read 
the evidence, because Senc.__rs would not 


want them to be prejudiced. They must 
go through the entire case from top to 
bottom. Senators surely would not want 
them to take a prejudiced view of the 
evidence, or of the Wage Stabilizaiton 
Board’s inquiry. That is the reason for 
their appointment. They would have to 
consider all the evidence, and the evi- 
dence has been collected over a period 
of 100 days. Let us assume that the 
members of the board came to Washing- 
ton within 2 days and took their oaths 
cf office. Let us assume for the moment, 
giving them the benefit of an impossibil- 
ity, that it takes them 2 days to look over 
the evidence. Then what do they have 
to do? After reading the evidence, they 
must submit to the President a set of 
findings and recommendations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Where does the Senator 
find anything about recommendations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not recommenda- 
tions, but findings. I am sorry. The 
Senator is an expert in the law. I refer 
to findings. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The fact is, is it not, 
that under the terms of the Taft-Hariley 
law the Board cannot present recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. Under the terms of the 
law it can present findings. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know why the President, before he 
entered his order, did not undertake to 
comply with the Taft-Hartley law? 
Could he not perceive what was happen- 
ing, and apply for an injunction? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because the steel 
companies and the unions were in the 
midst of negotiations. Because the 
union voluntarily postponed the strike 
inasmuch as it thought it was better to 
have a settlement than to have an in- 
junction. That is what is wrong with 
injunctions—they generally stop collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Is not the purpose 
of an injunction to prevent stoppage of 
production while negotiations are going 
on? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not the 
purpose. The purpose of an injunction 
is to enjoin an action. 

Mr. FERGUSON. A strike or a lock- 
out? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
That does not mean collective bargain- 
ing. When there is a strike or a lock- 
out it is the end of the trail. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Collective bargain- 
ing goes on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does it? Instead 
of collective bargaining going on, in- 
junctions generally stop them com- 
pletely. Is that the way to settle a steel 
strike? I think it is time we became in- 
formed on the facts. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the President 
settled the steel strike by what he has 
done? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. No; he has not, 
but he has kept steel production going, 
which is vital. In the meantime, the 
real sufferer is the workingman who did 
not receive any pay increase, though the 
steel companies are still making money. 
They are bellyaching over the fact that 
they have lost the name plate on the 
door temporarily. The only thing the 
seizure has done momentarily is to deny 
the right of workers to strike, but, in 
the meantime, steel is coming out of the 
plants, and we need steel, not only to 
carry on Truman’s war in Korea, but 
for use back home. 

I hope the President did not like to 
do what he did. I do not like the fact 
that he did it, because it has not only 
hurt management, but it has injured 
workers; it has hurt them greatly. We 
do not yet know how it may end, but I 
submit that it is not going to end any 
better by our choosing sides every time 
we get a chance. 

Mr, President, I appeal to’ the Senate 
to let the Supreme Court decide the con- 
Stitutionality of the President’s action. 
I appeal to the Senate to let the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have a chance to 
administer the order. I appeal to the 
people of the United States to keep their 
tempers down and let production go on, 
and not to have the furnaces cool and 
keep workers off the job, because, if that 
happens, as the Secretary of Defense has 
said, it will be a major defeat for Ameri- 
can military preparedness. 

If that is what we want in order to 
win a debate, then I say the price is 
too high. This is the most expensive 
amendment that has ever been proposed 
to the United States Senate. It is far 
too expensive. 

There is a way to handle the question. 
The committee of which the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] is 
chairman—and he is an able and con- 
scientious man—will report legislation 
as soon as it is physically possible. In 
the meantime, let us not permit our most 
vital industry to go to the wall by stop- 
ping the flow of pig iron, steel ingots, and 
fabricated products. Twenty percent of 
that production is used in national 
defense. 

Mr. President, I rest my case. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
devote a part of my discussion this after- 
noon to historical precedents. My com- 
ments on the amendment itself will be 
brief. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment because I think it is a proposal of 
indirection. I think it is the obligation 
of the Congress of the United States to 
pass clear delimiting legislation wher- 
ever it sceks directly to limit the powers 
of the President in labor disputes and 
other issues as well, Mr. President, when 
a President seeks to exercise broad un- 
defined powers which the Congress 
thinks goes too far. 

I have said that so many times in 
debate and in committee hearings on 
the question that I am willing to rest 
on the record in regard to it. 

I do not like seizure, although at times 
it may be necessary. I think it was a 
mistake for the President to resort to 
seizure until he had at least tried other 
alternatives that I think were available 
to him. But I agree with the Senator 
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from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHreY] that 
the question of the claimed power the 
President has, as I shall seek to show by 
references to historical instances this 
afternoon, has not been defined and 
limited or delimited by the United States 
Supreme Court. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota is quite right in saying 
that we are dealing here basically with 
a question as to whether, as a matter of 
constitutional law, the President of the 
United States in the exercise of the pow- 
ers he has exercised in the steel case has 
exceeded his constitutional authority. 

For decades we have been waiting for 
a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that would definitely settle that 
great constitutional question, but no de- 
cision has yet been handed down on that 
subject. 

I want to buttress what the Senator 
from Minnesota said before I turn to the 
discussion of the historical matters 
which I want to raise this afternoon by 
expressing my view as to why the Taft- 
Hartley law in this case, as in most 
emergency cases, is not worth the paper 
on which it is written. In fact, I am still 
waiting for the first emergency casé in- 
volving the health, safety, and security 
of the country in which the Taft-Hartley 
law has been a contributing factor to the 
settlement of the case. Oh, it has been 
applied, Mr. President, but anyone who 
knows anything about labor relations 
problems knows that cases have been set- 
tled in spite of the Taft-Hartley law 
and not because of it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Min- 
nesota is quite correct in outlining the 
steps that would have had to be taken by 
the President if he had applied the Taft- 
Hartley law. There is no escaping the 
conclusion on the facts, Mr. President, 
that the application of the Taft-Hartley 
law would have closed the steel mills. 
Instead of preventing the closure of the 
steel mills, it would have closed them. 

Some mention has been made in de- 
bate on the point that an injunction 
might have been obtained to prevent 
closure. That is not so, Mr. President— 
not under the law. Under the Taft- 
Hartley law the President would have 
had to proceed to appoint a board of 
inquiry. 

It is true, he might have proceeded to 
do that before the eleventh hour, but let 
us put ourselves in his position for a 
moment. I am somewhat amused at the 
attempt to paint Harry Truman as a dic- 
tator. Itis really funny. Some of those 
portraying him as a dictator know him 
personally. My record is clear, of po- 
litical opposition to the President on 
many issues and on party alinement, but 
I am never going to permit my political 
opposition to cause me to present to the 
American people a picture of Harry Tru- 
man as a little dictator. He just has 
not got it in his blood. It is not a part 
of his make-up. It is foreign to his heart 
and mind. 

He has exercised some bad judgment, 
on some issues, but there was no motiva- 
tion behind his judgments either look- 
ing to the usurpation of power or of be- 
coming a dictator. It is both poppycock 
and unfair partisanship to represent him 
as a dictator. Even in a presidential 
election year people should stop mislead- 
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ing the American people by building up 
great mythical arguments about dicta- 
torial tendencies on the part of Harry 
Truman. Before I conclude this after- 
noon I shall read some language about 
Jefferson and Lincoln used by their crit- 
ics. The same old political tactics were 
used against those great American Presi- 
dents because they held to the point of 
view that under the language of the Con- 
stitution they had a duty to protect the 
public interest in an hour of great 
emergency, at least until Congress acted 
contrariwise. 

To get back to the Taft-Hartley law, 
the President would have had to appoint 
a board of inquiry, and the mills would 
have shut down. Why would they have 
shut down? Because the steel moguls 
had made very clear that unless they 
were permitted to economically rape the 
American people by securing a price in=- 
crease more than twice the amount nec- 
essary’ to absorb the cost of all the in- 
creases granted by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, they were not going to oper- 
ate the mills. Some may call that posi- 
tion on thé. part of the steel operators 
patriotic if they care to, but I put the 
letters “un” in front of the word “patri- 
otic.” It was an unpatriotic position on 
the part of the leaders of the steel in- 
dustry, just as I think that the dema- 
gogic, misrepresenting speech of Ran- 
dall, of Inland Steel, to the American 
people over the radio the other night was 
clearly an unpatriotic utterance, because 
he owed the duty to the American people 
to give them the facts, and in many 
places in that speech he did not do so. 

The mills would have closed down. 
For how long? Who can say? I do not 
know how long it would have taken the 
Board of Inquiry to act, but the testi- 
mony before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare makes it very clear 
that the record of the case is a volumi- 
nous one, and I assume that when the 
President appointed a board it would be 
a board which would act on the facts, 
and make findings of fact. It would take 
time to make those findings before they 
handed them over to the President. 

Of course, they are estopped, under 
the language of the act, from making any 
recommendations to the President, to 
the Congress, or to the American people, 
as to what ought to be done in the case 
by way of settling it. I wish to call at- 
tention to the testimony of Mr. Fein- 
singer before the committee a few days 
ago. I would that my colleagues in the 
Senate would read the testimony, and 
then, if any felt they could do so, stand 
here on the floor of the Senate and point 
out the flaws in it. I believe Mr. Fein- 
singer performed a great act of states- 
manship before the committee the other 
day. He presented the economic data 
involved in the steel case, which I am 
still waiting to see successfully rebutted. 
He pointed out, as did Governor Arnall 
the next day, the cost figures and the 
profit figures. 

Mr. President, we have there a record 
of profits after taxes. Let the American 
people keep in mind the fact that steel 
companies, after taxes, including excess- 
profits taxes, are today making profits 
per ton greater than they made during 
World War II. They are making those 
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profits out of the blood of American boys 
shed in Korea. 

I repeat, as I shall continue to repeat 
to the American people, because we have 
got to drive the point home: In some 
way, somehow, we must arouse the Amer= 
ican people into a greater conscious- 
ness of the fact that America is headed 
for a tremendous economic collapse if 
we in this country do not put the brakes 
on greed and excess profits. Our econ- 
omy cannot continue to stand the up- 
ward inflationary movement that greedy 
forces in this country, trying to make 
their economic killing,.are forcing upon 
the American people while boys are be- 
ing killed in Korea. 

Yet where is the support for a public 
policy principle, the soundness of which 
no one can deny, that what we ought to 
ke duing is taking the profits out of the 
Korean war and putting them into the 
Treasury of the United States, protect- 
ing the value of the American dollar, and 
paying on the debt? It is a sacrifice 
our generation ought to make economi- 
cally, as our men in uniform make their 
sacrifices in blood. Yet when we say 
these things, we are slapped in the face 
with insulting accusations that we are 
proposing a socialist state. 

Mr. President, those of us who argue 
for this kind of sacrifice on the part of 
the American people these days are the 
ones who seek to preserve a private-en- 
terprise economy in America, because 
if we go down the road to economic dis- 
aster, into the kind of depression that I 
think is facing the American people if 
we do not stop this inflationary trend, 
it will be the end of private enterprise 
in America for years to come. 

Is one proposing a socialistic state 
when he proposes that, in time of great 
national crisis such as the present, the 
profits which should be allowed are only 
those profits which yield a reasonable 
return on the dollar invested and are 
necessary for the further strengthening 
of the private-enterprise system? 

If anyone wants to know what I mean 
about the need for taking the profits 
out of war, let him look at the profits 
of the steel industry of the United States 
after taxes today. Moreover, look at 
the steel mills, the plants which the 
American taxpayers are building for the 
steel industry free of charge—plants 
which will not cost the industry a single 
dollar. They will be given to the in- 
dustry, when we are through, by means 
of the little legislative device on the 
books for amortizing out of taxes the 
cost of the plants. 

Yet the steel operators have the guts 
to ask the American people—and that is 
who they are asking, in the last analy- 
sis—for a $12 per ton increase in price, 
to take care of what the record shows, 
based on their own figures, would be a 
maximum cost of $6 a ton.if all the 
benefits given to the steel workers by the 
Wage Stabilization Board were finally 
included in the decision in this case. 

The thing which makes my heart 
heavy is the question, What can happen 
to the ethical values of men? What can 
happen to the people of a country which 
will cause them to tolerate that kind 
of greedy selfishness? Are the steel op- 
erators without conscience? Is there no 
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limit to their avarice? Can they not see 
that they are playing the role of Samson 
of old? If they do not watch out, they 
will pull down on their heads their own 
steel plants, because if they follow an 
economic course of action which jeop- 
ardizes the soundness of the American 
dollar, they will be injuring themselves 
as well as the American public. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon was commenting in general terms 
on the subject of tax amortization cer- 
tificates—in other words, certain tax 
benefits to the steel companies which 
have been provided for by the Defense 
Production Act and the Tax Act. I 
should like to read frem the record made 
before our committee the cfficial report 
from Mr. Paul Sweeney, of the Defense 
Preduction Administration: 

Tax amortization certificates issued to the 
steel industry for construction of new plants 
and equipment to December 31, 1951, a total 
of 265 certificates with a total tax amortiza- 
tion write-off of $2,631,000,000. 


Since December 31 there have been 
substantial amounts in addition. I think 
that is a part of the record which the 
Senator from Oregon is now so brilliantly 
describing. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his contribution. 

To come back to the application of 
the Taft-Hartley law, we have reached 
the stage of our findings, and now the 
Board sends them to the President, as 
provided for under the law. The Presi- 
dent, cognizant of the findings of the 
Board under the Taft-Hartley law, is 
now satisfied that an injunction should 
issue, so he calls upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral to proceed with the necessary legal 
action looking toward an injunction. 

That is not done in a minute. It will 
require a day for that step. Then the 
matter will be before the court. I hope 
we are not to return, under the Taft- 
Hartley law, to the old system of Gov- 
ernment by injunction, under which in- 
junctions were issued sometimes in 
chambers without a hearing, without any 
consideration whatever of the factual 
basis upon which the petition for an in- 
junction was asked. So I take it for 
granted that any Federal judge who is 
true to his oath of office will look into 
the facts in deciding whether or not an 
injunction should issue. I am satisfied 
that that process will require a day or 
more. So I think the testimony before 
our committee is correct, when it is 
pointed out that in a case of such mag- 
nitude as this it would require from 10 
days to 3 weeks for the Taft-Hartley law 
procedure to run its course in the first 
stages. The steel mills would be shut 
down. Then we would have the injunc- 
tion. The men would be ordered back 
to work. That would not solve the dis- 
pute. 

Let the record be clear that I do not 
condone any dragging of feet in the face 
of an injunction. I happen to be one 
so devoted to the judicial process that I 
believe that once a court speaks, under 
the terms of the injunction every work- 


er and every member of management has 
the patriotic duty to proceed to use his 
best efforts to get production rolling. 

However, I know something about 
human beings, too, Mr. President. 
What I think ought to be the clear duty 
of fellow human beings functioning un- 
der such a situation does not change the 
fact that all human beings do not share 
that point of view. Hatred of the in- 
junction is so intense, and the knowl- 
edge of past abuses of the injunction 
still so fresh in the minds of labor, that 
I do not know of anyone who could 
guarantee that after a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction had issued we would have im- 
mediate and full production. We 
should. Make no mistake as to my view 
in that respect. But in a case in which 
feelings reach such a high pitch as they 
have reached in this case, I seriously 
question that we would attain immediate 
and full production. 

As I have said to the Senate once be- 
fore, let us never forget the warning 
of the great Brandeis, when he pointed 
out that in a democracy, when it comes 
to matters of enforcement of law, we 
should never get too far ahead of our 
ability to enforce. We would be ina fine 
situation some day, so far as concerns 
the tremendous damage which would be 
done to government by law, if we ever 
got into a position in which we were 
compelled to put about 100,000 people 
behind the bars. We might have to do 
it; and the junior Senator from Oregon 
would be the first to say that it must be 
done if there is a defiance of the law. 

However, I would be the first to say 
that something is sadly missing in the 
handling of human relations in a de- 
mocracy if we permit such a situation 
to develop to the point where we must 
use that kind of enforcement power. 

Mr. President, the economic facts on 
the steel case are coming out day by 
day to the American people, in spite of 
the misleading and misrepresenting 
full-page advertisements which the steel 
companies are spreading across the 
country in the newspapers. Inciden- 
tally, they are advertisements which we 
are paying for, because when the final 
accounting of the Government seizure 
is made the steel companies will deduct 
the cost of the advertisements as a part 
of the cost of Government operation of 
the mills. Therefore the steel mills are 
able to advertise with financial immu- 
nity at the taxpayers’ expense, That is 
what they appear to be doing. 

However, Mr. President, let us assume 
that we have an injunction and we have 
the men going back to work under the 
Taft-Hartley law. They go back either 
with maximum production or, if some of 
my fears prove to be warranted, with a 
dragging of their feet. Let us assume 


, that production goes on for 80 days and 


the case is not settled. That is within 
the realm of probability. It is some- 
thing that may likely happen in a case 
such as this. It is a great possibility. 
The Taft-Hartley law provides that at 
the end of the eightieth day the injunc- 
tion just automatically lifts and floats 
away in thin air. What are we going to 
do then? I shall make a legal interpre- 
tation today. Itis one that I would sup- 
port as long as the Taft-Hartley law is 
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on the books. The interesting thing is, 
however, that there is not a word in the 
Taft-Hartley law with respect to what 
can be done at the end of the eightieth 
day. In fact, Mr. President, if you read 
the law from its four corners, if you read 
the Senate and House debates, and if 
you read the committee hearings and 
the committee reports, it is very difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the legis- 
lative history of the Taft-Hartley law is 
to the efiect that Congress did not he- 
lieve it would be possible that a dispute 
would go on for 80 days; and that at the 
end of the eightieth day it would not be 
settled. 

However, Mr. President, it is possible. 
It is my opinion that if that were to hap- 
pen and a new strike were to occur it 
could be found by the courts that suf- 
ficiently new conditions and facts had 
Geveloped so that one could look upon 
it as a new case, 

That is a curbstone opinion, Mr. Pres- 
ident. There are many able counsel 
who would argve to the contrary and 
take the position that after the 80-day 
period nothing could be done, and the 
workers could go ahead and strike as 
long as they wanted to strike, or stay out 
as long as they wanted to. 

However, I will not accept that prem- 
ise, because there is another underlying 
principle involved in this whole matter, 
and that is that the whole purpose of 
this section of the Taft-Hartley law was 
aimed at providing for a procedure of 
handling emergency disputes which af- 
fected the national health, safety, and 
security. 

I am of the opinion that need for ac- 
tion from that standpoint would be rec- 
ognized and would continue to be so 
great after the @0th day that a court 
would have to find that in effect a new 
dispute existed and that it would be nec- 
essary to once again go through the 
whole prccess of applying the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

Mr. President, that is not my concep- 
tion of the way to develop harmonious 
labor relations. Therefore, I agree with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMpPHREY!] in his comment that the 
Taft-Hartley law is not an effective ve- 
hicle for the handling of a dispute such 
as this. 

Let us turn to another facet. Was the 
President of the United States as a mat- 
ter of law bound to follow the Taft-Eart- 
ley law? I think not. I think he could 
have followed it if he wanted to do so. 
I do not believe that he was bound to do 
it as a matter of law, for the reasons 
that I shall shortly state. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Oregon feel that the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that tne President 
shall faithfully execute the law, required 
him to use the law that was on the 
books? Does he believe that the Presi- 
dent has inherent right to seize the steel 
plants, the labor unions, and the collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall discuss my view 
of the law very shortly. However, I 
think that the President had several al- 
ternatives that he could have followed. 
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He could have used the Taft-Hartley 
law. I do not think he was compelled 
to use it. I think what he should have 
done, long before the 11th hour, was to 
get the people into his office and try to 
work out the problem with them by way 
of an acceptable arrangement or agree- 
ment among them. I believe that the 
President had the right to make a choice 
of procedure to be adopted by him from 
the standpoint of the question of fact: 
Did the shut-down of the steel mills 
jeopardize the security of this country? 

If the President, in the exercise of his 
honest judgment, believed that the shut- 
down of these mills for a day or a week or 
2 or 3 weeks would jeopardize the secu- 
rity of this Nation, I believe he had the 
constitutional power to proceed to fol- 
low a course of action—other than by 
following the procedure in the Taft- 
Hartley law—which would have assured 
the shut-down of these mills, in my 
opinion, for a mininrum of 10 days. 

Mr. FERGUSON. To the point of 
seizure and operation? 

Mr. MORSE. To the point of seizure 
and operation in the absence of a statute 
prohibiting seizure. : 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon go so far as to sug- 
gest that the power of seizure, and so 
forth, go to the extent the President an- 
nounced yesterday at a press conference 
when he said that if in his judgment it 
was for the good of the people he had 
the right to seize the press and the radio, 
which would be in direct violation of the 
constitutional guarantee of a free press? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not go that far at 
all. If that is what the President of the 
United States meant in his press confer- 
ence yesterday, I completely disagree 
with him. However, I want to say most 
respectfully that I think my good friend 
from Michigan is reading into the Presi- 


dent’s press conference a meaning that 


is unwarranted. 

I think that the Senator from Michi- 
gan in the debate this afternoon has put 
language into the President’s mouth 
which he had no intention of meaning 
in that way when he made the comment 
at the press conference. Let me read 
what he said at the press conference. I 
may tell the Senator from Michigan 
what some very conservative newspaper 
editors have told me about that confer- 
ence and about that very point. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have read the 
statement of the President. 

Mr. MORSE. I read from this morn- 
ing’s issue of the Washington Post: 

One of the questions asked of Mr. Truman 
caused a good deal of discussion afterward. 

“Mr. President,” he was asked, “if it is 
proper to seize the steel mills, can you, in 
your opinion, seize the newspapers and radio 
stations?” 

Mr. Truman, with a wave of his hand, said 
that under similar circumstances the Presi- 
dent has to act for whatever is for the best 
interests of the country, That, he said, was 
the editor’s answer. ° 


Mr. President, I say most respectfully 
that I do not believe the Senator from 
Michigan this afternoon in debate has 
given the attention to the words “under 
similar circumstances” that the Presi- 
dent’s language warrants. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I have read the 
President’s statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I will give my interpre- 
tation of it shortly. What the President 
clearly implied was that if he felt at any 
time that some great crisis confronted 
the country in which the security of our 
Nation was endangered he had the duty 
to proceed to take some immediate action 
to meet the crisis. However, he did not 
say that that took away from Congress 
the authority and power to proceed leg- 
islatively to take steps necessary to check 
the President if he ses a method which 
is unreasonable and out of proportion 
necessary to meet the crisis with which 
the President is confronted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield; and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have quoted the Washington Times Her- 
ald. I now have before me today’s edi- 
tion of the Washington Evening Star, 
from which I read the following ques- 
tion: 

“If it is proper to seize the steel mills, 
can you, in your opinion, seize the news- 
papers and radio stations?” 

Under similar circumstances, Mr. Truman 
replied, the President has to act for what- 
ever is for the best interests of the country. 
That is your answer, he said. 


My question to the Senator from Ore- 
gon is this: Does not that statement im- 
ply that under such circumstances as 
existed last Tuesday evening, the Presi< 
dent could, in his opinion, seize the press, 
if he decided to do so? 

Mr. MORSE. It does not imply any 
such thing. If the Senator from Michi- 
gan will notice the very words he used, 
namely, “under such circumstances as 
existed last Tuesday evening,” he will 
realize that those circumstances have 
nothing to do with the operation of the 
newspapers or the radio. 

However, let us talk for a moment in 
terms of an extreme hypothetical. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon this question: What 
right has the President to suspend free- 
dom of the press? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam an- 
swering one question the Senator from 
Michigan has raised, and I ask him not 
to ask me another question until I 
answer his first question. 

Let us assume the existence of the fol- 
lowing hypothetical situation, although 
I cannot imagine one of this nature: 
That there developed in the United 
States a national crisis, in connection 
with which some action or conduct on 
the part of a radio station or a news- 
paper was endangering the security of 
the United States. I hasten to state that 
I cannot imagine what kind of a situa- 
tion that would be. However, as I in- 
terpret the President’s remarks, he said 
that under similar circumstances—in 
other words, under circumstances that 
jeopardized the safety and security of 
the Nation—he would have to take such 
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action as he deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the Nation. 

So my reply to the Senator from 
Michigan is that if there developed 
such circumstances involving the press 
or the radio—although I cannot imag- 
ine such circumstances—those circum- 
stances would support, until the Supreme 
Court ruled to the contrary, the in- 
herent right and power of the President 
of the United States to proceed to pro- 
tect the security and safety of the Nation 
until the Congress acted. I think that 
is what the President meant. Inci- 
dentally, that is what the newspaper 
editors to whom I talked last evening 
clearly thought the President meant. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Insuch a situation, 
would not everything depend on the 
judgment of the President as to whether 
the circumstances warranted such a 
seizure, thus giving to the President the 
absolute power to determine that fact, 
and then to determine whether to make 
such a seizure? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when- 
ever in the history of our country a 
President has proceeded to take execu- 
tive action in an emergency, his action 
has been based upon his own judgment, 
Congress has the power to place a check 
on the President’s exercise of judgment. 
Congress should exercise some checks on 
the President’s exercise of judgment in 
such cases if he acts unreasonably. If 
the President has proceeded to exercise 
a judgment which Congress believes to be 
clearly out of line with the emergency 
on the basis of which the President acted 
in the steel case, then why does not Con- 
gress enact legislation to limit the Presi- 
dent’s power? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me at this 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Like the Senator from 
Oregon, I cannot conceive any circum- 
stances under which it would be in the 
interest of the safety or security of the 
United States for the President to inter- 
fere with the freedom of the press, and 
certainly not to seize the press. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot, either. 

Mr. MOODY. However, is it not a 
fact that if any President should usurp 
power over the press, Congress would 
have a right, under the Constitution, to 
impeach that President immediately and 
to remove him from office? 

Mr. MORSE. In a minute or two I 
was going to say something about im- 
peachment; but, instead, I shall do so 
now. 

Mr. President, if it be true that any 
of my colleagues in the Senate or in 
the House of Representatives think the 
President has usurped power and has 
exceeded his authority under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I believe 
those Members of Congress: have the 
duty, in pursuance of their oaths of of- 
fice, to do everything they can do to 
have impeachment proceedings initiated. 

Of course, impeachment proceedings 
would not settle the constitutional issue, 
although they would settle the political 
question. Impeachment proceedings 
would show that at least politically, as 
one of the three coordinate arms or 
branches of the Government of the 
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United States, the Congress believes the 
President has usurped power. The power 
of impeachment could be exercised and 
if impeachment proceedings were insti- 
tuted, on trial of the case by the Senate 
by the votes of two-thirds of the Senators 
present, the President could be im- 
peached. 

Eowever, I do not think Members of 
Coneress should talk about impeachment 
unless they are ready and willing to try 
to make good on their threat of impeach- 
ment. Frankly, I think all this talk of 
impeachment is a lot of campaign ora- 
tory in an election year. It is silly stuff 
because everyone deep down in his heart 
should know that Harry Truman is try- 
ing to keep the production of steel going 
and has no more intention of violating 
the Constitution than have his critics 
who are beating the political war drums 
over this matter. 

Mr. MCODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield at this point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I, too, happened to be 
meeting with some of the newspaper edi- 
tors last evening; and I should like to 
confirm the statement the Senator from 
Oregon has made regarding the inter- 
pretation placed on what the President 
of the United States said at the press 
conference. I refer to the interpretation 
of some of my other conservative friends 
in the newspaper business who are edi- 
tors. They say the President handled 
himself very well at that conference, 
and their interpretation of what he said 
regarding the press is in line with what 
the Senator from Oregon has said here 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in speak- 
ing of the press conference, let me say to 
the junior Senator from Michigan that 
the editors with whom I met last evening 
were unanimously of the opinion that 
that press conference was the best one 
they had ever attended in their long 
careers as newspapermen. 

Mr. MOODY. Asa matter of fact, they 
said the President conducted himself 
beautifully at that conference. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; they said the Pres- 
ident conducted himself magnificently 
and met the issues directly. They also 
said that when the press conference 
closed—and, by the way, it lasted for an 
hour or more—there was an enthusiastic 
response on the part of the editors to the 
job the President had done. 

I discuss this question specifically as 
to what the President said about his 
power of seizure because it was raised by 
one of the editors who, when I talked to 
him, had before him his notes in regard 
to what the President had said. I raised 
the question of what the President had 
said about the steel case. 

In the opinion of those editors, the 
President just waved aside that question, 
and made very clear that he would exer- 
cise power only when he thought the 
circumstances warranted the exercise of 
such power—meaning, of course, when 
he thought the crisis was so great that, 
as Chief Executive of the Nation, he be- 
lieved that the circumstances required 
such action on his part until another 
branch of the Government—either the 
legislature or the courts—proceeded to 
exercise a check upon his power. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Oregon think that all the news- 
paper editors have taken the view sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Oregon, in- 
asmuch as we realize that the article to 
which I have referred, quoting editors, 
appears in today’s issue of the Washing- 
ton Star? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course I do not know 
what all editors feel about this matter. 
I simply have stated the views of the 
editors with whom I have discussed it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me read the 
headline which appears in today’s issue 
of the Washington Star: 

Editors astounded as Truman implies right 
to seize press. 


I point out that the headline uses the 
word “astounded.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
told the fenator from Michigan what 
was said by the editors with whom I 
talked. I do not think there is anything 
to be astounded about in the President’s 
statement, if we pause at the words 
“under similar circumstances.” 

However, if we wish to read into that 
statement a meaning to the effect that 
the President is setting himself up as a 
little Hitler, of course I would become 
frightened, too, if it were true. However, 
I think such an interpretation of the 
President’s views would be absurd. Iam 
not scared, because such a position is 
about as far removed from the make-up 
of Harry Truman as anything could pos- 
sibly be. 

What the President said at the press 
conference was that, so far as he was 
concerned—and I am stating my under- 
standing of his statement—in an hour of 
crisis he would do his duty to protect the 
security of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I close my discussion of 
the Taft-Hartley law at this time by say- 
ing that I do not think it would have 
been a successful vehicle for the settle- 
ment of the steel dispute, any more than 
I think it was wise for the President to 
adopt the vehicle he did adopt, namely, 
seizure. In my opinion the President 
should have stepped into this case long 
before he did, because it was perfectly 
clear—certainly it was clear to everyone 
in the Senate, as we read the news- 
papers—that the chances of a negotiated 
settlement were not very good. Know- 
ing that we could not afford to have the 
steel mills closed down for 1 hour, I think 
the President should have entered upon 
the scene long before he did. 

1 quite agree with Mr. Feinsinger in 
his testimony the other day in referring, 
for example, to the briefing which some 
of the officials had obtained from the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett, in re- 
gard to what would be the effect on the 
defense and security of the Nation if 
the steel mills closed down. It is too 
bad that there cannot be made available 
to every American citizen the views of 
Mr. Lovett as to the relationship of a 
shutdown of the steel mills to the secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. MOODY. I thoroughly subscribe 
to what the Senator from Oregon has 
just said. I should like to ask whether 
it is not also true that if the steel mills 
should be allowed to shut down in a pe- 
riod of extended strike, hundreds of 
thousands of people, not only in my home 
State of Michigan but throughout the 
country, would be thrown out of work, 
not only in military plants, but also in 
civilian plants. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, that is true. But 
let me say to the junior Senator from 
Michigan that, although great economic 
hardships would follow from the shut- 
down of the steel milis, that fact would 
be no justification for the President’s 
seizing the mills. 

Mr. MOODY. Is it not, however, a 
collateral fact the President could not 
aiford to overlook? 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion he would 
not be justified inquiring any weight to 
it in reaching a decision as to whether 
he should seize the steel plants. Let me 
put it this way: I do not think a Presi- 
dent of the United States would ever 
have the power to seize an industry be- 
cause, if it were not seized, there would 
be a strike and some people would be 
thrown out of work. 

Mr. MOODY. Not for that reason. 

Mr. MORSE. No. But there is a dis- 
tinct question as to whether the fact 
cited by the Senator has any relation- 
ship to the exercise of the power which 
the President actually exercised. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Michigan will stay with me for a mo- 
ment, the fact that a shutdown of the 
mills would have caused unemployment 
would be absolutely no justification for 
a seizure of the mills by a President. If 
it is no justification for him to seize the 
mills on the basis of that operative fact, 
then he would not be justified in giving 
weight to that fact in determining 
whether he should seize the mills along 
with some other and more dominating 
reason, That is the point I want to 
make, 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr.MOODY. I thoroughly agree that 
the only justification or basis for any 
such action as that taken by the Presi- 
dent, if there was a basis for it, would 
be on the ground of the national secu- 
rity, whether it was essential to the 
security and safety of the American 
people that he take the action he took. 
The question I asked the Senator from 
Oregon merely was whether it were not 
a fact that, if the steel mills had been 
shut down, great unemployment would 
have been created throughout the coun- 
try? 

Mr. MORSE, That is true whenever 
there is a strike in a major industry. 
But, now that this point has been raised, 
let me discuss it for a moment from an- 
other angle. The constitutional ques- 
tion in regard to so-called inherent 
power in an emergency, and in regard 
to the Commander in Chief or war pow- 
ers of the President, is a very mooted one. 
But there are certain principles which 
stand out very clearly. Any such power, 
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if—and I emphasize the word “if’—if 
there is a constitutional basis for a Presi- 
dent’s ever exercising it, would have to 
be exercised in a reasonable manner. 
The procedure, the program, the solution 
he adopted would have to be found by 
a court to be a reasonable exercise of the 
power. 

There is no difference that I can see, 
Mr. President, between the application 
of this well-established rule in relation 
to inherent power, and its application 
in relation to the exercise of any other 
power on the part of the President. The 
Congress passes a statute. Administra- 
tive discretion is called for on the part 
of those charged with administering 1+. 
There is surprising leeway in the ad- 
ministration of most statutes. When 
the exercise of the discretion is chal- 
lenged, when the question is raised as to 
whether the power which was exercised 
was exercised legally, the courts scru- 
tinize the facts of the case closely in 
order to determine whether there was 
a reasonable exercise of power under the 
statute. In my opinion, that is true in 
connection with the exercise of an in- 
herent power. First, the Court must de- 
cide whether the President has inherent 
power, and then, second, it must decide 
whether his exercise of that power was 
reasonable. 

Mr. President, when we consider that 
aspect, then a great deal of the fear 
argument that the President might pos- 
sibly seize a grocery store or seize cattle 
upon a farm, or seize a radio station 
simply vanishes into thin air, and il- 
luminates itself into the nonsense that 
it really is. 

In an argument over a great question 
of constitutional law, as to whether there 
exists an inherent power in a President 
of the United States to protect the se- 
curity of the Nation, why do some have 





“to jump to the extreme of saying, “If 


you admit or contend that he has in- 
herent power, then there is no limitation 
upon what a President may do”? Why 
do they rush to the extreme position of 
saying he can seize a grocery store; he 
can seize a radio station; or he can take 
cattle from a farm? Myr. President, it 
is all a lot of nonsense, because inherent 
power does not destroy the well-estap- 
lished legal check upon the exercise of 
any power of a governmental official, 
namely, that he must exercise it in & 
reasonable manner. So I am not going 
to be pushed into the position of some 
of the newspaper editors in their edi- 
torials of recent days, of spreading the 
fear argument, and of saying that if in- 
herent power exists at all, then there 
is no limit upon it. I am not going to 
be pushed into the position of letting 
them get by with that fallacious argu- 
ment, because it is not true. But if the 
power is found to exist, there still remain 
the checks of the courts upon any Presi- 
dent of the United States, just as there 
are upon other administrators of Gov- 
ernment, that the power must be exer- 
cised reasonably. The cases are as long 
as my arm upon the question of the 
exercise of arbitrary, capricious discre- 
tion. The courts have held many times 
that no administrator can justify exer- 
cising a power given to him under a 
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statute unreasonably, capriciously, and 
arbitrarily. 

The courts would step in to say, “But 
you went too far. You ceased to be the 
administrator of a law, within the legal 
boundaries of the law. You became a 
very arbitrary and capricious person, 
acting against the public interest.” 

And the courts would stop him. 

During my remaining remarks this 
afternoon, Mr. President, I merely want 
to direct myself once again to the moot 
question of so-called inherent power, 
Commander in Chief power, war power, 
presidential power, and stewardship 
power. In legai literature it will be found 
that it is referred to in those terms al- 
most interchangeably. We still do not 
know what are the limits of the power, 
if the power exists at all. 

On the day before yesterday the very 
distinguished minority leader of the 
Senate [Mr. BripcEs] quoted from a let- 
ter which he had received from the man 
who I think is the greatest authority on 
this very important constitutional ques- 
tion, but. an authority who has been very 
frank in his writings to make clear that 
he does not think he knows for a cer- 
tainty what the limits are. He has been 
careful in his exposition of this very com- 
plex constitutional subject to indicate 
very clearly that he does not think any- 
one else can know until the question is 
finally placed in the bosom of the Su- 
preme Court and that Court is called 
upon to decide on a set of facts which 
will not permit it to avoid rendering a 
decision squarely on the issue. I share 
every view which Professor Corwin ex- 
pressed in his letter to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, but nowhere in his let- 
ter does he say that the power does not 
exist. He points out in the letter what is 
happening in this field, and he expresses 
concern about it. Let us listen to the 
part of the letter which the Senator from 
New Hampshire quoted. I dwell on it 
because we are dealing now, in my opin- 
ion, with the views of the greatest living 
authority on the subject; and I do not 
think we could get any group of lawyers 
together who would not agree that here 
is a man who probably knows as much 
about this question as does anyone else 
in the country. So Professor Corwin of 
Princeton says in his letter to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire—and I quote 
from the Senator’s speech of April 16 
when he quoted from Dr. Corwin’s letter: 

One would find it difficult to imagine a 
subject of constitutional interpretation 


which calls more vehemently for investiga- 
tion at this moment. 


Believe me, Mr. President, I agree with 
that statement. I think it is important 
to have this constitutional question 
settled; but we shall not settle it by 
denying funds for administering the steel 
mills, which the Government is now op- 
erating. Under our system of separa- 
tion of powers, under our system o£ three 
coordinate and coequal branches of Gov- 
ernment, we should recognize the fact 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has seized the mills. So long as the 
American flag flies over those mills, we 
should provide the necessary funds so 
that they can be operated in the interest 
of maximum production, and we should 
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not follow a course of action which might 
lead to a disruption of production. We 
should fight out the constitutional ques- 
tion by way of legislation which can be 
taken to the courts just as quickly as is 
possible and thus test the power of the 
President. 

I want to say to my colleagues in the 
Senate who do not agree with me on 
my position with respect to this pro- 
posed amendment that I shall be right 
with them shoulder to shoulder in trying 
to have passed legislation which will 
raise the question for a court decision 
as to whether, first, the President exer- 
cised constitutional power when he 
seized the steel mills; second, whether he 
exercised his power unreasonably in the 
particular orders he issued in connec- 
tion with the seizure. 

I quote further from the letter of Pro- 
fessor Corwin to the Senator from New 
Hampshire: 

Ultimately justification must be sought 
in the Constitution itself; that is to say, in 
the Constitution as it has come to be au- 
thoritatively interpreted. Current tend- 
encies need a thorough going over. 


Professor Corwin does not say that we 
must find language in the Constitution 
that specifically says the President has 
seizure power. He did not say that at 
all. He is too good an authority on con- 
stitutional law to say that. What he 
said was this: 

Ultimately justification must be sought in 
the Constitution itself; that is to say, in the 
Constitution as it has come to be author- 
itatively interpreted. Current tendencies 
need a thorough going over. 


If there is any one thing we know 
about constitutional law it is that we 
have to look to the interpretations of 
the Constitution to find out what the 
Constitution is. The Constitution is no 
longer the limited document which is 
lying in front of me—limited in terms 
of the amount of print that is required 
to publish the articles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Consti- 
tution of the United States is a much 
larger volume than just the various ar- 
ticles found in the printed copy of the 
Constitution. The Constitution of the 
United States is a very voluminous doc- 
ument. It comprises not only all the 
articles of the Constitution but every 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that bears upon an interpreta- 
tion of it. The Constitution happens to 
be the various articles it contains plus 
the interpretations of the Constitution 
as sanctioned and accepted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

That is what Professor Corwin was 
pointing out in his letter to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. Then he went 
on to say: 

I should cite in this connection the fact 
that in recent years Congress has come to 
treat “national emergency” and “state of 
war” as substantially synonymous terms— 


And he cites the case of Brown against 
Bernstein— 
and the fact that the court has adopted the 
habit of piecing out delegated powers to 
the President by means of references to his 
powers “under the Constitution as President 
of the United States and 2s Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy.” 
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Citing the recent United States Mine 
Workers of America case. 

Professor Corwin is pointing out what 
the trend in recent years has been in 
the matter of the interpretation of pres- 
idential powers. He is running up, in 
the letter, some needed signal flags of 
warning as to the tendency to accept an 
enlargement of interpretation as to 
presidential power. He is saying that 
it needs a thorough going over. I agree. 
In fact, I believe that if we could get 
some decisions squarely on the nose on 
the question of presidential power and 
prerogative and authority, it would do 
much to stabilize Government by law in 
this country and would do much to check 
a growing tendency of government by 
men. 

But, Mr. President, because I know 
that danger exists, I am not going to go 
to the extreme position of saying that 
under no circumstances can a President 
of the United States act executively 
under a claimed Presidential power to 
protect the American people from some 
great tragedy in an hour of crisis. I 
want the Supreme Court to tell me how 
far the President can go. I have an 
entirely different view of how the matter 
ought to be handled presidentially from 
the view a great many Presidents of the 
United States have held. In my judg- 
ment, the President of the United States 
ought to bring the two ends of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue much closer together when 
great problems such as this arise. The 
President of the United States ought to 
take into consultation congressional 
leaders, and, if necessary, ought to come 
to Congress, assembled in joint session, 
to present a prospective program as to 
what he intends or is contemplating do- 
ing, in order to get the benefit of con- 
gressional reaction, suggestion, and co- 
operation. He should do that rather 
than do what too many of our Presidents 
in the past have done in regard to such 
matters, namely, take action which any 
one of them should have known would 
have precipitated just the kind of con- 
flict between the White House and Con- 
gress that has been stirred up as a result 
of the steel case. 

But my views as to what I think a 
President ought to do under such cir- 
cumstances are entirely irrelevant to the 
fundamental question before the Senate, 
namely, the question whether the Presi- 
dent had the power to do what he has 
done. I see nothing in the letter from 
Professor Corwin to the Senator from 
New Hampshire to indicate that Profes- 
sor Corwin thinks he knows the answer 
to the question, because in the next para- 
graph he says: 

Also there is the inclination on the part 
of the spokesmen for labor to rely on what 
is termed the President's “inherent power” 
to meet emergencies in referring to legisla- 
tive provisions for heading off disabling 
strikes. (See hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
8lst Cong., 1st sess., Senate, for repealing 
the Taft-Hartley Act; also Julius and Lillian 
Cohen, 1943, Divine Rights of Presidents, 
29, Nebraska Law Review, March 1950.) 


What is the last thing Professor Cor- 
win says in the letter which was quoted 
by the Senator from New Hampshire? 


What is happening in light of these devel- 
Opmenits to our concept of government, of 


laws, and not of men is all too plain to need 
emphasis, 


I quite agree with Professor Corwin. 
If this problem. is not delimited, if we 
do not get a clear Supreme Court defini- 
tion as to the limits of presidential power, 
there is a great danger that, over the 
years, as Presidents come and go, our 
system of government by law can he 
weakened. 

Let me take up another Corwin source, 
not his letter to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but his outstanding treatise, 
recognized by all legal scholars on the 
subject of presidential powers, his book 
entitled “The President—Office and 
Powers,” in which he discusses the whole 
question of the constitutional powers of 
the President. 

I wish to get this material in today’s 
REcorD, because I believe it to be im- 
portant, at least for reference purposes, 
to have available to those who reaily wish 
to study the historical precedents in the 
source material from Corwin’s great book 
when we discuss the amendment on 
Monday. 

On page 17 of che book, under the sub- 
ject The Presidency from Washington 
to the Second Adams, Corwin discusses 
the very origin of the contest over presi- 
dential power. I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp at 
this point that section of the book, going 
Gown to page 27, the next subheading 
being “The Presidency occulted—Con- 
gress dominant.” 

There being no objection, the section 
of the book referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Tue PRESIDENCY FROM WASHINGTON TO THE 

SECOND ADAMS 

Of the three departments of the National 
Government the Supreme Court, as repre- 
senting the judiciary, has been most uni- 
formly successful, at least until recent years, 
in establishing its own conception of its au- 
thority and functions, the President next, 
and Congress the least successfu'. Judicial 
review has been, in fact, of somewhat minor 
importance in determining the scope of 
Presidential powers. While the Court has 
sometimes rebuffed Presidenti..1 pretensions, 
it has more often labored to rationalize them; 
but most of all it has sought on one pretext 
or other to keep its sickle out of this “dread 
field.” This policy may be owing partly to 
the fact that the President has “the power 
of the sword,” that is, immediate command 
of the physical forces of Government; partly 
to the related fact that while the Court can 
usually assert itself successfully against Con- 
gress by merely “disallowing” its acts, Presi- 
dential exercises of power will generally have 
produced some change.in the external world 
beyond ordinary judicial competence to 
efface. Nor should it be overlooked that the 
same course of reasoning upon which “execu- 
tive power” as conferred by the opening 
clause of article II has thriven is equally 
favorable to the pretensions of the bearers 
of “judicial power” under article III. In sup- 
porting “executive power” against Congress 
the Court is often fighting its own battle 
for “judicial power.” 

The two earliest contests over the “execu. 
tive power” of the President, indeed, were 
fought anywhere else than in the judicial 
forum. The first was the debate in 1789 in 
the first Congress over the location of the 
power of removal in relation to “executive 
Officers” appointed “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” The second 
concerned the validity of the so-called 
“Proclamation of Neutrality” which Presi- 
dent Washington issued in 1793 at the out- 
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break of war between France and Great Brit- 
ain. Both episodes are dealt with at some 
length later on in this volume; at this point 
all that is required is reference to the prin- 
cipal issue, which was the same on both 
occasions, namely, whether the opening 
clause of article II was a grant of power or 
not. In the 1789 controversy Madison said 
that it was; 4 years later he took the opposite 
view, while Hamilton supported the affirma- 
tive thesis, and practically it was this thesis 
which prevailed in both instances. 

But this confrontation of Hamilton and 
Madison in 1793 is of importance for a sec- 
ond reason; it signalized the early dif- 
ferentiation of what may be termed the 
quasi-monarchical and the ultra-Whig con- 
ceptions of the Presidency. Under the first 
two Presidents the former conception pre- 
vailed as of course. The Presidency at once 
furnished what Walter Bagehot would have 
termed the “dignified element of Govern- 
ment” and also directed the legislative proc- 
ess to a notable extent, although without 
diminishing in the least the spontaneous 
legislative initiative of the Houses them- 
selves; exactly as in contemporary Britain 
before the younger Pitt, the legislative initi- 
ative was divided. The famous Judiciary Act 
of 1789 was elaborated in the Senate; the 
acts creating the great executive departments 
came from the House; Hamilton’s financial 
measures exemplified the legislative leader- 
ship of the executive. This leadership Ham- 
ilton was encouraged to assume by the very 
terms of the act of Congress by which the 
Department of the Treasury was established. 
“The Secretary of the Treasury,” this act 
read, in fact still reads “shall from time to 
time * * * make report and give in- 
formation to either branch of the legislature 
in person or in writing, as may be required, 
respecting all matters referred to him by the 
Senate or House of Representatives, or which 
shall appertain to his office; and generally 
shall perform all services relative to finances 
as he shall be directed to perform.” 

Indeed, had it not been for the pedantry 
of Madison and the jealousy of Jefferson, 
Hamilton would probably have been asked 
to report to the House in person—a prece- 
dent which might in time have blossomed 
into something approximating the cabinet 
system. As it was, the ever-alert suspicion 
of Jefferson discovered that Hamilton’s con- 
nection with Congress, whereby “the whole 
action of the Legislature was * * * un- 
der the direction of the Treasury,” tended 
definitely toward the overthrow of republican 
institutions, and it was on this fundamental 
ground, according to his own later account 
in his famed Anas, that he erected against 
Hamilton’s measures the opposition from 
which the Jeffersonian party in due course 
took its rise. In his words: 

“Its [the opposition’s] object was to pre- 
serve the Legislature pure and independent 
of the Executive, to restrain the adminis- 
tration to republican forms and principles 
and not permit the Constitution to be con- 
strued into a monarchy, and to be warped in 
practice into all the principles and pollu- 
tions of their [the Hamiltonian Federalists’] 
favorite English model.” 

For the rest the relations of the two de- 
partments were featured by considerable 
ceremony. The President gave his annual 
address in person, and it was answered by 
formal addresses from the two Houses, and 
to each of these was returned in due course 
an equally formal reply—all of which “trap- 
pings of monarchy” were incontinently con- 
signed to the trash basket by “the revolution 
of 1800.” 

Jefferson’s conception of executive power, 
on the other hand, was more Whig than that 
of the British Whigs themselves in subordi- 
nating it to “the supreme legislative power.” 
At the time when the presidential election 
of 1800 was pending in the House, John 
Marshall predicted that if Jefferson was 
chosen he would “embody himself in the 
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House of Representatives, and by weakening 
the office of President” would “increase his 
personal power. He will * * * become 
the leader of that party which is about to 
constitute the majority of the Legislature.” 
Confined to the President’s legislative role, 
this was uncommonly good prophecy. What 
we encounter in Jefferson for the first time 
is a President who is primarily a party leader, 
only secondarily Chief Executive. The tone 
of his messages is uniformly deferential to 
Congress. His first one closes with these 
words: “Nothing shall be wanting on my 
part to inform, as far as in my power, the 
legislative Judgment, nor to carry that judg- 
ment into faithful execution.” His actual 
guidance of Congress’ judgment was nonthe- 
less constant and unremitting even while 
often secret and sometimes furtive. The 
chief instruments of his leadership were the 
party caucus, which enabled the party mem- 
bership to present on the floor a united front 
and over which he himself is alleged to have 
presided now and then, and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, whose own 
influence with Congress was also enormous, 

Nor can there be any doubt that, despite 
its later repercussions upon the presidency, 
Jefferson’s technique, as administered by 
himself, was remarkably productive in terms 
of legislative accomplishment. Comparing 
in this respect Jefferson’s record with Wood- 
row Wilson’s, Dr. Small remarks: 

“In according him (Wilson) a primacy in 
this field of Presidential activity, one ought 
not to underestimate the significance of 
Jefferson’s achievement. If allowance is 
made for the fact that, in 1800, the Federal 
Government was not subjected to any cen- 
tralizing influence, that, consequently, it 
legislated upon a smaller number of prob- 
lems immediately affected with a public in- 
terest, and finally, that its legislative ma- 
chinery was not capable of churning out 
laws with the rapidity characteristic of the 
present day, the disparity between the ac- 
complishment of these two Executives is 
readily explainable; and, when compared on 
the basis of the success with which they 
carried out their legislative programs, the 
leadership of these two Presidents approaches 
an equality.” 

What, then, of Marshall’s prophecy that 
Jefferson would weaken the office of Presi- 
dent? This, too, was justified by events 
when the Ulysses bow of party leadership 
passed to feebler hands. With the practical 
disappearance of the Federalist Party the Re- 
publican caucus became the congressional 
caucus, by which Madison and Monroe were 
successively put in nomination for the Presi- 
dency, while the younger Adams, although 
not its nominee, was virtually elected by it 
through the election being thrown into the 
House. So, for 20 years the plan rejected by 
the framers, of having the President chosen 
by Congress, was substantially in operation. 
During this period the practice grew up of 
each succeeding President continuing a con- 
siderable part of his predecessor’s Cabinet in 
office; and when he convened them in coun- 
cil the Chief Executive counted the votes 
of the heads of departments as of equal 
weight with his own. Hardly more than 
primus inter pares in his own sight, he was 
glad if Congress accorded him that degree of 
deference. In short, the Presidency was in 
commission. 


FROM JACKSON’S REVOLUTION TO LINCOLN’S 
DICTATORSHIP 


With Jackson’s accession this enfeebling 
tendency was checked as decisively as it was 
abruptly. Jackson's Presidency was, in truth, 
no mere revival of the office—it was a re- 
making of it. The credit, however, should 
not go to Jackson alone. He contributed an 
imperious temper, a military reputation, and 
a striking personality; and he had the good 
luck to have an admiring public in the shape 
of a new and ignorant electorate. But the 
lasting impact of the Jacksonian Presidency 
upon American constitutional practice also 





owed much to the constructive skill of his 
political lieutenants, and particularly to their 
success in engrafting the spoils system to 
the national Government and their inven- 
tion of the National Nominating Convention, 
The precise significance of the latter insti- 
tution is, to be sure, frequently misappre- 
hended, as when it is said to have made the 
President the elect of the people at large. 
Jackson himself did not owe his being the 
people’s choice to the national convention, 
which was not yet in existence when he be- 
came President; nor did the nomination of 
Mr. Harding by a coterie of bosses in a smoke- 
filled room at 2 o’clock in the morning, nearly 
a century later, make him the elect of the 
people at large in any genuine sense. The 
national convention is the periodic reminder 
of the party’s entity. It dramatizes and cli- 
maxes the procedures by which a party sus- 
tains the consciousness of its Nation-wide 
character and mission. Its primary busi- 
ness—almost its only business—is to select 
somebody to carry the party standard in an 
approaching Presidential election. If the 
person chosen is successful, is elected Presi- 
dent, then, ordinarily, he remains party 
leader throughout his official term, and is 
able in that capacity to summon the party 
to the.support of his policies, as well as to 
renominate himself or name his successor as 
party champion. When Jefferson retired in 
1809 his party began at once to dissolve into 
local or personal followings. That the same 
thing did not happen on Jackson’s retire- 
ment was due to the rise of the national 
convention and the political devices which 
cluster about it. 

And backed by a party organization which 
reached far beyond the Halls of Congress, in- 
deed eventually penetrated the remotest 
corners of the Union, Jackson became the 
first President in our history to appeal to 
the people over the heads of their legisla- 
tive representatives. At the same time the 
Office itself was thrust forward as one of three 
equal departments of government and to 
each and every of its powers was imparted 
new scope, new vitality. The President be- 
came tridimensional, and all of the dimen- 
sions underwent more or less enlargement. 
Jackson was a more dominent party leader 
than Jefferson; his claim to represent the 
American people as a whole went to the 
extent of claiming to embody them; his claim 
to be one of three equal departments im- 
plied the further claim that all his powers 
were autonomous, even his purely executive 
powers. 

The classic statement of this tenet of his 
creed occurs in his famous message of July 
30, 1832, vetoing Clay’s bill for rechartering 
the second bank of the United States. The 
salient passage of the message reads: 

“The Congress, the Executive, and the 
Court must each for itself be guided by its 
own opinion of the Constitution. Each pub- 
lic officer who takes an oath to support the 
Constitution swears that he will support it 
as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others. It is as much the duty of 
the House of Representatives, of the Senate, 
and of the President to decide upon the con- 
stitutionality of any bill or resolution which 
may be presented to them for passage or 
approval as it is of the supreme judges when 
it may be brought before them for judicial 
decision. The opinion of the judges has no 
more authority over Congress than the opin- 
ion of Congress has over the judges, and on 
that point the President is independent of 
both. The authority of the Supreme Court 
must not, therefore, be permitted to control 
the Congress or the Executive when acting in 
their legislative capacities, but to have only 
such influence as the force of their reason- 
ing may deserve.” 

The Supreme Court’s ratification of this 
doctrine so far as it bears on the President’s 
duty to the law is dealt with on a later page. 

The logical implications of Jackson’s po- 
sition were not exaggerated by his Whig 
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critics, although its practical effects were. 
“I look upon Jackson,” Kent wrote Story 
early in 1834, “‘as a detestable, ignorant, reck- 
less, vain and malignant tyrant. * * * 
This American elective monarchy frightens 
me. The experiment, with its foundations 
laid on universal suffrage and our unfettered 
press, is of too violent a nature for our ex- 
citable people.” “The President,” thundered 
Webster in the Senate, “carries on the gov- 
ernment; all the rest are subcontractors. 
* * * A Briareus sits in the center of our 
system, and with his hundred hands touches 
everything, controls everything.” “We are 
in the midst of a revolution,” lamented Clay, 
“hitherto bloodless, but tending rapidly to- 
ward a total change of the pure republican 
character of the Government, and to the 
concentration of all power in the hands of 
one man.” 

Indeed, the framers of the Constitution 
themselves did not escape censure for their 
responsibility for this state of things, as 
we discover when we turn to Abel Upshur’s 
essay on Federal Government, which ap- 
peared in 1840. Dealing with the Presidency, 
Upshur wrote: 

“The most defective part of the Constitu- 
tion beyond all question, is that which re- 
lates to the executive department. It is 
impossible to read that instrument without 
being struck with the loose and unguarded 
terms in which the power and duties of the 
President are pointed out. So far as the 
Legislature is concerned, the limitations of 
the Constitution are, perhaps, as precise 
and strict as they could safely have been 
made; but in regard to the Executive, the 
convention appears to have studiously se- 
lected such loose and general expressions 
as would enable the President, by implica- 
tion and construction, either to neglect his 
duties or to enlarge his powers. We have 
heard it gravely asserted in Congress that 
whatever power is neither legislative nor 
judiciary is of course executive, and, as such, 
belongs to the President under the Consti- 
tution.” 

Fight years later so sober and generally 
well-balanced a critic as Reverdy Johnson 
of Maryland spoke in the Senate “of the over- 
shadowing influence of power of a President,” 
and added: “So great a latitude of construc- 
tion has not of late prevailed in relation to 
the power of the other departments as to 
the power of the President. If he adheres to 
the letter of the Constitution, he is to be 
sustained, whatever departure there might 
be from the spirit of the instrument, while 
charges of usurpation of power are con- 
stantly made against Congress. * * * It 
may yet be that a diadem may sparkle on 
the brow of an American President.” 

This same year, 1848, the Swiss people 
framed a new constitution; but although 
imitating our national Constitution in sev- 
eral other respects, they steered conspicu- 
ously clear of the Presidency, because they 
felt it to be favorable to dictatorship. 

Actually, prior to the Civil War, the men- 
ace was more apparent than real. For this 
there were several reasons. In the first place, 
while magnifying the powers of the Presi- 
deacy, Jackson subscribed to the States’ 
rights doctrine of strict construction of 
Congress’ powers. His legislative role con- 
sequently was chiefly negative, being con- 
fined for the most part to a vigorous use of 
the veto power. In the second place, the 
further development in the Houses after 
Jefferson’s day of the committee system in- 
terposed obstacles in the way of Presidential 
participation in legislation which had not 
existed at first. But the circumstance which 
contributed most to the temporary declen- 
sion of the Jacksonian Presidency was the 
emergence after 1846 of the issue of slavery 
in the Territories. For the handling of this 
highly charged question by the devices of 
negotiation and compromise, Congress, and 
especially the Senate, offered a far better 
theater than the Presidency. So the forces 
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making for compromise systematically de- 
pressed the Presidency by taking care that 
only secondary and manageable personalities 
should be elevated to it. From the close of 
the Mexican War to 1861 the Presidency was 
in the doldrums, definitely. 

The last important contribution to the 
theory of the Presidency until recent decades 
was Lincoln’s, whose ultimate conception of 
the office was as much an expression of tem- 
perament as was Jackson’s. Asolitary genius 
who valued the opportunity for reflection 
above that for counsel, Lincoln came to re- 
gard Congress as a more or less necessary 
nuisance and the Cabinet as a usually un- 
necessary one. Nor could it have escaped 
Lincoln’s intuition, especially after Buchan- 
an’s message of December 3, 1860, that, if 
the Union was to be saved, recourse must 
be had to some still untested source of na- 
tional power, one which had not become 
entangled, as had Congress’, in the stran- 
gulating sophistries of States’ rights. So, for 
a double reason, Lincoln turned to the ‘“Com- 
mander in Chief” clause, from which, read 
in conjunction with the “shall take care” 
clause, he drew the conclusion that “the war 
power” was his. Originally, it is true, he 
appears to have assumed that his power was 
a simple emergency power whose ad interim 
decisions Congress must ratify if they were 
to be permanently valid. But, as the prob- 
lems of emancipation and then of reconstruc- 
tion loomed, he shifted ground, and his final 
position was, as Professor Randall phrases it, 
“that as President he had extraordinary legal 
resources which Congress lacked.” The prac- 
tical fruitage of this theory is treated at 
length in a later chapter. 

But, while Lincoln’s invocation of the war 
power added a new dimension to the Presi- 
dency in the presence of national emergency, 
his incumbency was in certain other respects 
a calamity for the office. A frontiersman, his 
conceptions of the requirements of sound ad- 
ministration were no less naive than Jack- 
son’s, whose record as a spoilsman he far sur- 
passed; while except for an ineffectual en- 
deavor to interest Congress in the subject of 
compensated emancipation, he left the task 
of procuring necessary legislation to his Cabi- 
net secretaries, and especially to Chase and 
Stanton, theirs being the departments most 
concerned. The outcome in the latter case 
was the creation of a direct relationship be- 
tween the War Department and the congres- 
sional Committee on the Conduct of the War 
which under Johnson brought the Presidency 
to the verge of disaster. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that on page 21 Professor Corwin 
discusses attacks which were made on 
Thomas Jefferson because Jefferson took 
the point of view that under the broad 
language of the Constitution dealing 
with Executive power he had much 
broader power to act executively than 
many people, who are now criticizing 
Harry Truman for the power he exer- 
cised the other night, think any Presi- 
dent should have. On page 21 of the 
book, Corwin says: 

What, then, of Marshall’s prophecy that 
Jefferson would weaken the Office of Presi- 
dent. This, too, was justified by events when 
the Ulysses bow of party leadership passed 
to feebler hands. With the practical disap- 
pearance of the Federalist Party, the Re- 
publican caucus became the “congressional 
caucus,” by which Madison and Monroe were 
successfully put in nomination for the Presi- 
dency, while the younger Adams, although 
not its nominee, was virtually elected by it 
through the election being thrown into the 
House. So, for 20 years the plan rejected by 
the framers, of having the President chosen 
by Congress, was substantially in operation. 
During this period the practice grew up of 
each succeeding President continuing a con- 


siderable part of his predecessor’s Cabinet in 
office; and when he convened them in council 
the Chief Executive counted the votes of the 
heads of departments as of equal weight 
with his own. 


In the next section, Professor Corwin 
discusses the question of presidential 
power under the heading “From Jack- 
son’s revolution to Lincoln’s dictator- 
ship.” It will be seen from the material 
I shall insert in the Recorp that charze 
vere made against Lincoln to the effect 
that he was exercising dictatorial pow- 
er, when he claimed inherent power to 
exercise executive authority to meet a 
crisis which he thought involved the se- 
curity of his Nation, even including with- 
out legislative authority his Emancipa- 
ton Proclamation. 

Mr. President, there are a great many 
other sections of Corwin’s book I had 
intended to discuss at some length to- 
night, but I shall not do so. However, I 
wish to refer to the heading beginning 
on page 224, “Congressional collabora- 
tion and control—recognition,” in which 
Corwin discusses at some length congres- 
sional authority in the field of foreign 
policy, because the question of inherent 
power on the part of the President has 
been exercised more often in the field 
of foreign policy than in the field of 
domestic policy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the section beginning on 
page 224 and continuing to page 235 
incorporated at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the section 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL COLLABORATION AND CONTROL— 
RECOGNITION 


But whatever emphasis be given the Pres- 
ident’s role as “sole organ of foreign rela- 
tions” and the initiative thereby conferred 
upon him in this field, the fact remains that 
no Presidentially devised diplomatic policy 
can long survive without the support of Con- 
gress, the body to which belongs the power 
to lay and collect taxes for the common de- 
fense, to regulate foreign commerce, to cre- 
ate armies and maintain navies, to pledge 
the credit of the United States, to declare 
war, to define offenses against the law of 
nations, and to make all laws which shall he 
necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution not only its own powers, but all the 
powers of the Government of the United 
States and of any department or Officer 
thereof. Hence the only question that can 
arise is as to the character which the rela- 
tionship with Congress thus imposed upon 
the President by the Constitution shall as- 
sume at the latter’s hands—shall it be the 
relationship of cooperation between consti- 
tutionally equal partners, or shall it be the 
reiationship of principal and instrument; a 
relationship resting upon jointly held con- 
victions as to what the interests of the 
United States require, or upon the calcula- 
tion that when Congress is presented with a 
sufficiently imperative fait accompli it can 
be counted on to come to heel? Actually, 
while now cooperation, now subservience, has 
characterized the relations of Congress to 
the President at different times, yet down to 
the Mexican War the former was the prevail- 
ing pattern, while since then, and owing 
in part to that fateful precedent, it is the 
President who has more and more called the 
tunes. From the viewpoint of the present 
moment, it is not extravagant to say that 
immensely the most important single factor 
in the determination of American foreign 
policy has been Presidential guidance of it. 
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Returning now to the subject of recogni- 
tion, we again encounter Congress—that is, 
the national legislative power—as an influ- 
ential factor in both the initiation and de- 
velopment of American foreign policy in its 
early days. The breakup of the Spanish Em- 
pire in America during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century raised questions 
which Washingtonian precedents answered 
very imperfectly. When Louis XVI was de- 
throned by the French people he was at the 
same time liquidated, so that recognition 
by our Government that the French people 
had an inherent right to determine their own 
forms of government incurred slight if any 
risks. But when the South Americans re- 
volted from the Spanish monarchy the latter 
still remained in existence with some power 
to resent and resist outside interference. 
The question whether the new governments 
should be recognized by the United States 
involved therefore the further question of 
the extent to which the danger of war should 
be taken into account, and consequently the 
attitude of the war-declaring organ. 

Moreover, this was the period when, as we 
saw in an earlier chapter, Congress, and 
especially the House of Representatives, was 
at the top of the governmental heap. This 
had been definitely shown in 1812 when 
James Madison had as President enjoyed 
the dubious satisfaction of seeing the the- 
ories of “Helvidius” realized, through being 
forced by Henry Clay and his swashbuckling 
followers into war with Great Britain. And 
6 years later, when the South American issue 
first loomed on the horizon, though Monroe 
was now President, the House of Representa- 
tives was still dominant and Clay was still 
dominant in the House. 

We learn from John Quincy Adams’ Mem- 
oirs that as early as December 1817 Clay 
had in hand “a motion to acknowledge the 
Government of Buenos Aires and perhaps 
Chile.” The motion, in fact, was never of- 
fered. Instead, on March 24, 1818, Clay pro- 
posed in Committee of the Whole, as an 
amendment to the then pending appropria- 
tion bill, a motion to appropriate $18,000 for 
the outfit and 1 year’s salary of a minister 
to “the independent provinces of the River 
Plata in South America.” But this proposal, 
too, proved abortive, being replaced the day 
following by one which omitted the word 
“independent” and was to go into effect 
only “whenever the President shall deem it 
expedient to send a minister,” etc. 

But even in this attenuated form Clay’s 
amendment stirred up much opposition as 
invading Presidential prerogative. Recalling 
the Washington administration’s recognition 
of the French Republic, Smith of Maryland 
queried: “Did Congress on that occasion di- 
rect the conduct of General Washington? 
* * * No, sir; they left him to exercise 
the powers vested in him by the Constitu- 
tion—to the exercise of his own judgment.” 
And Adams recorded in his Memoirs the fact 
that in a Cabinet meeting he urged a like ob- 
jection against such proceedings in Congress: 

“Instead of admitting the Senate or House 
of Representatives to any share in the act of 
recognition, I would expressly avoid that form 
of doing it which would require the concur- 
rence of those bodies. It was, I had no doubt, 
by our Constitution an act of the Executive 
authority. General Washington had exer- 
cised it in recognizing the French Republic 
by the reception of Mr. Genet. Mr. Mad- 
ison had exercised it by declining several 
years to receive, and by finally receiving, Mr. 
Onis; and in this instance I thought the 
Executive ought carefully to preserve entire 
the authority given him by the Constitu- 
tion, and not weaken it by setting the prece- 
dent of making either House of Congress a 
party to an act which it was his exclusive 
right and duty to perform.” 

Nor did Clay in defending his measure 
suggest that Congress had power to compel 
Presidential action; rather, his object, he 
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declared, was to aid Executive deliberations— 
a thought which was further elaborated by 
Tucker of Virginia in the following words: 

“But gentlemen seem to consider this an 
interference with the constitutional powers 
of the Executive. I do not think so. This 
House has at all times, and on all subjects, 
a right to declare its opinions, leaving it to 
the Executive to act upon them or not, ac- 
cording to its pleasure. Nay, it has often 
done more. Whenever the act to be done ky 
the Executive has been intimately connected 
with the constitutional powers of this body, 
it has always deemcd itself competent to act. 
Thus before the treaty for the purchase cf 
Louisiana was made, $2,000,000 were put at 
the disposal of the Government for the pur- 
chase of southern territory. Here there was 
an act perfectly analogous. This body had 
no right to make a purchase, or to command 
the President to do so, but as the purchase, 
if made, would have called upon the legis- 
lative body for an appropriation, it was 
thought advisable to make it beforehand, 
and thus indicate a correspondence of views 
on the subject, where correspondence was 
necessary. * * * It would appear to me, 
indeed, of the utmost importance that this 
correspondence of views should be preserved 
between these two branches of the Govern- 
ment. How embarrassing to the Executive 
must it be if, after a treaty has been made 
calling for a large appropriation, this body 
should refuse to make it, and to sanction 
a contract entered into with a foreign state. 
How much more embarrassing if, in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers, the Execu- 
tive should involve the Nation in a war 
against the wishes of its representatives. 
The jarring and confusion and inefficiency 
that would result might have the most fatal 
influence on the national success. No, sir; 
frankness and candor, and a free and unre- 
served communication of the feelings and 
opinions of each by the other, can never 
have any other than the happiest influence 
upon the national councils.” 

Clay’s motion failed, nevertheless, and rec- 
ognition was postponed some 4 years. Yet 
when it did come the course which was foi- 
lowed by the administration vindicated his 
and Tucker’s theory of executive-congres- 
sional cooperation most strikingly. On Jan- 


“uary 30, 1822, the House requested the Presi- 


dent to lay before it such documents bearing 
on the South American question “as it may 
be consistent with the public interest to 
communicate,” to which the President re- 
sponded on March 8 following with a mes- 
sage stating that the time had come to 
recognize the new republics and inviting 
Congress, if it concurred in that view, to 
make “the necessary appropriations for car- 
rying it into effect,” and in due course Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000 for “such mis- 
sions to the independent nations of the 
American continent as the President of the 
United States may deem proper.” 

This entire story seems to me highly in- 
structive. It reaffirms the President’s mo- 
nopoly of the function of international 
intercourse and his constitutional independ- 
ence in the performance of that function. 
Not even Clay seems to have supposed either 
that Congress could recognize the new re- 
publics without executive approval and 
collaboration or that these were constitu- 
tionally required. At the same time Monroe, 
while fully advised as to his constitutional 
rights, seems not to have resented Congress’ 
efforts to get its views on record; indeed, 
in the end he carefully invited congres- 
sional cooperation. It is thus borne in upon 
one that the principle of departmental au- 
tonomy does not necessarily spell depart- 
mental conflict, but that mutual consulta- 
tion and collaboration are quite as logical 
deductions from it. Nor should it be over- 
looked that throughout this episode it was 
Congress who forced the pace, not the 
President. 
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The lessons deducible from our recognition 
of Texan independence in 1837 are similar. 
Cuban recognition 60 years later suggests, to 
be sure, a somewhat different pattern. In 
the spring of 1896, more than a year after the 
outbreak of revolution ‘in the island, the 
two Houses adopted a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the opinion that the situa- 
tion there called for the recognition of a 
state of belligerency. President Cleveland 
ignored the suggestion; but meantime con- 
gressional opinion of a more extreme brand 
was rapidly developing, with the result that 
early in 1897 two joint resolutions made their 
appearance in the Senate, one of which pur- 
ported to acknowledge ‘‘the independence of 
the Republic of Cuba” and the other of which 
proffered “the friendly offices” of the United 
States “with the Government of Spain to 
bring to a close the war between Spain and 
the Republic of Cuba.” The two resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which, after an extensive survey 
of the precedents, rendered an adverse re- 
port on constitutional grounds. The tenor 
of the report is indicated in the following 
extracts from it: 

“The executive branch is the sole mouth- 
piece of the Nation in communication with 
foreign sovereignties. Foreign nations com- 
municate. only through their respective ex- 
ecutive departments. Resolutions of their 
legislative departments upon diplomatic mat- 
ters have no status in international law. In 
the department of international law, there- 
fore, properly speaking, a congressional rec- 
ognition of belligerency or independence 
would beanullity. * * * 

“Congress can help the Cuban insurgents 
by legislation in many ways, but it cannot 
help them legitimately by mere declarations, 
or by attempts to engage in diplomatic nego- 
tiations, if our interpretation of the Consti- 
tution is correct. That it is correct will be 
shown by the opinions of jurists and states- 
men of the past.” 

Notwithstanding the flavor of finality 
which attaches to this statement, a few 
months later when President McKinley pro- 
posed intervention in Cuba the whole ques- 
tion was reopened. The President was op- 
posed to recognizing the Cuban insurgent 
government, as was also a strong majority 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. A mi- 
nority of the committee on the other hand 
favored “the immediate recognition of the 
Republic of Cuba, as a free, independent 
and sovereign power”; and this view pre- 
vailed to the extent that the opening resolu- 
tion of the measure which “authorized and 
directed” the President to employ the land 
and naval forces of the United States to 
expel Spain from Cuba declared that the 
“people of Cuba are and of right ought to 
be free and independent.” So, by incor- 
porating it in what was tantamount to a 
declaration of war, Congress contrived to 
perform an act of recognition of which a 
foreign government was entitled by inter- 
national law to take direct notice. 

Throughout the entire course of our na- 
tional history the President has performed 
dozens of acts of recognition of new govern- 
ments withou: consulting, or being expected 
to consult, Congress. At times, indeed, this 
prerogative has proved a most potent instru- 
ment of foreign policy, a remark which ap- 
plies as well to its nonuse as to its use. 
President Wilson encompassed the downfall 
of Huerta’s regime in Mexico in 1915 by re- 
fusing to recognize it as even a government 
de facto, and the pivotal feature of our rela- 
tions with both Mexico and Russia for some 
years was the refusal of successive adminis- 
trations at Washington to recognize as de 
jure the governments of those countries. 

The general subject of congressional cole 
laboration has, however, many other facets 
besides recognition. The principle that the 
National Government is as to external affairs 
@ completely sovereign government being 
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conceded, it logically follows that Congress’ 
legislative power in the same field is also 
plenary. Except indeed for its inability to 
require the President to exercise his concur- 
rent powers in the same field, Congress has 
approximately as broad powers over such 
matters as has the British Parliament. And, 
of course, once Congress has legislated, the 
President becomes constitutionally obligated 
to take care that its laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted. Where—how—is a line to be drawn 
between these logical incompatibles? The 
answer seems to be, “that depends.” For ex- 
ample, section 34 of the Jones Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920 authorized and directed the 
President within 90 days to give notice to 
the other parties to certain treaties, which 
the act infracted, of the termination thereof. 
President Wilson refused to comply, assert- 
ing that he “did not deem the direction con- 
tained in section 34 * * * an exercise 
of any constitutional power possessed by 
Congress.” His action was roundly de- 
nounced by Senator Harding from the front 
porch earlier mentioned, despite which one 
of the first things Mr. Harding did upon be- 
coming President was to announce—pre- 
sumably with the concurrence of his Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hughes—that he proposed 
to follow precisely the same course. And yet 
had Congress contented itself with enacting 
the material portions of the statute it would 
unquestionably have become the President’s 
constitutional duty to enforce these, regard- 
less of their operation upon existing treaties, 
and at least it would have been only common 
sense and common courtesy on his part, as 
the national organ of foreign relations, to 
have given the other parties to the treaties 
advance notice. In fact, Mr. Wilson did so 
proceed in 1915 in connection with the La 
Follette Act—despite the fact that that act 
“requested and directed” him to do so. 

Of course, when it comes to legislation 
which would be capable of tying his hands 
because of his constitutional obligation in 
respect to law enforcement, a President has 
usually an effective weapon of defense for 
his policies in his veto power. The trouble 
is that an act which was put on the statute 
books with the approval of a predecessor, or 
even with his own approval, may later turn 
out to be seriously cramping. Thus it was 
that President Wilson found it necessary 
early in 1914, when he was being subjected 
to strong pressure from Great Britain on ac- 
count of his Mexican policy, to go before 
Congress and urge repeal of the Panama 
Tolls Act of 1911: 

“I ask this of you in support of the foreign 
policy of the administration. I shall not 
know how to deal with other matters of even 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence if 
you do not grant it to me in ungrudging 
measure.” 

No more striking acknowledgment has ever 
been made by a President of the actual 
power of Congress in the foreign-relations 
field. 

Some other measures which represent at- 
tempts by Congress to guide and control for- 
eign policy warrant mention. Thus a rider 
to the Appropriation Act of March 4, 1913, 
forbids the President to “extend or accept 
any invitation to participate in any interna- 
tional congress, conference, or like event 
without specific authorization to do so.” 
Shades of Cairo, Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam. 
The act of May 26, 1924, on the other hand, 
by which Japanese immigration to this coun- 
try was brought to an abrupt halt, while it 
signalized a particularly wild romp of the 
congressional bull in the diplomatic porce- 
lain shop, was a type of legislation which 
Congress has always had conceded power to 
enact. Equally would it be impossible to 
challenge Congress’ power to pass the John- 
son Debt Default Act of April 13, 1934, which 
forbade the sale or purchase within Ameri- 
can jurisdiction of any securities of a gov- 
ernment in debt to the United States; and 
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the same remark applies to the various neu- 
trality acts of recent years. As was pointed 
out above, Congress turned its attention to 
the subject of neutrality as early as 1794. 
Earlier acts, to be sure, merely purported to 
declare and sanction the existing usages of 
international law, but the act of 1939 cast 
off these trammels entirely. 

Congress has, to repeat, vast powers to 
determine the bounds within which a Presi- 
dent may be left to work out a foreign pole 
icy. Indeed, it may effectively block presi- 
dential policy by simply declining to pass 
implementing legislation—appropriations for 
instance. What is more, in proportion as 
the prosecution of a foreign policy—the 
Marshall plan, for instance—requires lavish 
expenditure, so is the insistence of the body 
which controls the Nation’s purse strings 
that it be accepted as a partner in the deter- 
mination of the objectives of our diplomacy 
likely to increase. Conflict and antagonism, 
nevertheless, are not inevitable; to the con- 
trary, there may be—and should be—mutual 
consultation, cooperation, collaboration. In 
point of fact, congressional legislation has 
operated to augment presidential powers 
in the foreign field much more frequently 
than it has to curtail them. The Lend- 
Lease Act of March 11, 1941, the elaboration 
of which is sketched in the succeeding chap- 
ter, is a classic example, although it only 
brought to culmination a whole’ series of 
enactments with which Congress had aided 
and abetted the administration’s foreign 
policy in the years between 1934 and 1941, 

But not only is Congress a legislative body, 
its Houses are also forums of public opinion, 
and their right to act as such has been as- 
serted by their Members over and over again. 
In the debate in the House in 1826 on the 
proposed mission to the Panama Congress a 
Kentucky Member said: 

“It is its duty upon all fit occasions to 
pronounce the judgment of the people upon 
measures perfected or contemplated touch- 
ing the foreign relations of the United 
States.” 

This statement Webster endorsed in the 
following words: 

“It has expressed its opinions, when it 
deemed proper to express them at all, on 
great leading questions, by resolution, and 
in a general form. These general opinions 
being thus made known have doubtless al- 
ways had and such expressions of opinion 
doubtless always will have, their effect. This 
is the practice of the Government. It is a 
salutary practice.” 

Almost 100 years later resolutions were 
introduced in the House expressing its cor- 
dial approval of the Worid Court and its 
earnest desire that the United States give 
early adherence to the protocol establishing 
the same with the reservations recommended 
by President Harding and President Coolidge. 
The resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, which in report- 
ing them favorably listed more than 30 
precedents relating to action by the House 
of Representatives upon treaties and foreign 
affairs. Some of the actions mentioned were 
based upon exaggerated, or otherwise mis- 
taken, notions as to the consequences that 
ought to be expected to flow from them, but 
considered solely as expressions of opinion 
it is difficult to see what constitutional ob- 
jection they were open to. Sometimes Pres- 
idents have found such resolutions embar- 
rassing, and sometimes, no doubt, they were 
intended by their proponents to be precisely 
that. Yet even at such times Presidents 
would occasionally have done better to heed 
them for the indication they gave of the 
trend of public opinion. At any rate, there 
seems to be no constitutional way in which a 
President can stop Congress’ mouth whether 
it is saying encouraging things or the reverse. 

Finally, the two Houses, both separately 
and conjointly, are able to create committees 
and endow them with ample powers of in- 
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vestigation into matters of public interest. 
In the realm of domestic legislation such 
bodies have frequently done work of great 
importance, and there is no a priori reason 
why they should not prove of comparable 
value when questions affecting the conduct 
of foreign relations are the subject of inves- 
tigation. Actually, they have frequently ac- 
complished very little in the latter field, for 
the reason principally that they have usually 
been brought about at the insistence of a 
special group which was much more bent on 
publicizing a special point of view than it 
Was on getting sound information. Well- 
planned, properly staffed inquiries could be 
very different affairs. It may very well be, 
however, that with the emergence upon the 
American scene of such sounding boards of 
ovinion—not merely American, but interna- 
tional opinion—as the Security Council and 
the Assembly of the United Nations, the im- 
portance of the congressional investigating 
committee as a device—and a not very suc- 
cessful one—for keeping presidential foreign 
policy open and aboveboard has passed, for 
the time being at least. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask also 
to have incorporated in the ReEcorp as 
part of my remarks the section of Cor- 
win’s book, beginning on page 235, en- 
titled “Executive of the Law of Na- 
tions—Presidential Warmaking.” 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OF THE LAW OF NATIONS—PRESI- 
DENTIAL WARMAKING 


We now resume consideration of the con- 
stitutional factors of presidential aggrandize- 
ment in the sphere of foreign relations. Two 
of these I have dealt with already—the nat- 
ural advantages of his office as stressed by 
Jay in The Federalist, and the Hamiltonian 
conception of executive power. But the 
President is also Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, while upon him rests the 
duty to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed,” a part of which law is inter- 
national law. So from the first it has de- 
volved upon him to protect American rights 
and to discharge American duties under the 
law of nations; and, as commonly happens, 
the path of duty became in time a road to 
power. Finally, the leadership which the 
President has achieved since the turn of the 
century in the field of legislation has proved 
at times of the very greatest value in bringing 
Congress into line in the field of foreign 
policy. 

In a famous passage quoted on an earlier 
page, Justice Miller had in 1890 put the ques- 
tion with regard to the President’s duty to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed”: 

“Is this duty limited to the enforcement of 
acts of Congress or of treaties of the United 
States according to their express terms, or 
does it include the rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions growing out of the Constitution itself, 
our international relations, and all the pro- 
tection implied by the nature of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution?” 

The answer evidently intended is no. In- 
deed, nearly 80 years earlier Attorney General 
William Wirt had advanced precisely this an- 
swer. The laws to which the faithfully 
executed clause referred, said he, comprised 
not only the Constitution, statutes, and trea- 
ties, but also “those general laws of nations 
which govern the intercourse between the 
United States and foreign nations.” The 
United States, having become a member of 
the society of nations, was obliged to re- 
spect the rights of other nations under that 
code of laws and the President, as the chief 
executive officer of the laws and the agency 
charged with the superintendence of the Na- 
tion’s foreign intercourse, was bound to 
rectify injury and preserve peace, 
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And nearly 30 years before that Pacificus 
had written to like effect: 

“The President is the constitutional execu- 
tor of the laws. Our treaties, and the laws 
of nations, form a part of the law of the land. 
He who is to execute the laws must first 
judge for himself of their meaning. In or- 
der to ensure the observance of that conduct 
which the laws of nations, combined with 
our treaties, prescribed to this country, in 
reference to the present war in Europe, it was 
necessary for the President to judge for him- 
self, whether there was anything in our trea- 
ties, incompatible with an adherence to neu- 
trality.” 

With this duality of the executive role in 
mind, let us consider Pacificus’ contention, 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, that the 
President has the power of determining vir- 
tually upon the operation of national trea- 
ties. The question raised is a twofold one: 
that of the President’s power in relation to 
treaties as law of the land; and that of his 
power in relation to treaties as international 
obligations. 

Treaty provisions are sometimes addressed 
exclusively to the President, as for instance 
were certain articles of the treaties which re- 
sulted from the Washington Conference of 
1921, and which provided for conference 
among the high contracting parties in 
named contingencies. The duty of commu- 
nication thus cast upon the President was, 
obviously, well within his diplomatic prerog- 
ative. Other treaty provisions, however, are 
addressed primarily to Congress. Indeed, it 
is a strongly held view, and one that has 
usually prevailed in practice, that if a trea- 
ty provision would operate within the field 
of Congress’ enumerated powers—as would, 
for instance, a commercial treaty—it can be 
put into effect as law of the land only by 
sanctioning legislation; and, as we have seen, 
Congress is free in enacting such sanction- 
ing legislation to vest the President with 
large discretionary powers. Lastly, the doc- 
trine was early established that treaty pro- 
visions which reciprocally accord privileges 
to the nationals of each of the contracting 
states within the other’s jurisdiction were 
susceptible in the United States of direct 
application and enforcement through the 
ordinary courts. In relation to such provi- 
sions, which are regarded as being addressed 
primarily to the judiciary, the President’s 
power is simply that of Chief Executive, con- 
stitutionally bound to carry out the deci- 
sions of the courts. 

But now suppose that it becomes desirable 
for the United States to cast off a treaty— 
whether justly or unjustly by the standards 
of international law—what is the constitu- 
tional procedure for accomplishing this end? 
The cases are clear in establishing the power 
of Congress to strike down in its quality as 
“law of the land” any treaty or treaty provi- 
sion to which the United States is party; 
while as a matter of fact treaties of the 
United States have been terminated on sev- 
eral occasions by the President, now on his 
own authority, now in accordance with a res- 
olution of Congress, at other times with the 
sanction simply of the Senate. I assume, I 
may add, that when a treaty or treaty pro- 
vision has been discarded in any one of the 
ways just mentioned, it ceases to be “law of 
the land” for any purpose whatsover—ceases, 
that is, to be a source of authority either for 
supplementary legislation by Congress, for 
action by the President, or for adjudication 
by the courts. 

The question remains whether the inter- 
national obligation of a treaty continues 
after it has ceased to exist as “law of the 
land” and the performance of the duties of 
the United States under it has accordingly 
come toanend. In general, the answer must 
be that the United States is no more entitled 
to determine finally its duties toward other 
nations than are the latter to determine 
finally their duties toward the United States, 
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At the same time, in the absence of an in- 
ternational tribunal with authority to pass 
ultimately upon such questions, each sover- 
eign government is an organ of the interna- 
tional society, and in the case of the United 
States Government the immediate bearer of 
this capacity is, by Hamiltonian doctrine, the 
President. 

But the President may also make himself 
the direct administrator of the international 
rights and duties of the United States, or 
of what are adjudged by him to be such, 
without awaiting action either by the treaty- 
making power or by Congress, or by the 
courts. Significant in this connection is the 
course laid down by various Presidents with 
regard to the landing of foreign submarine 
cables. President Grant established the 
germinal precedent in 1869, when he was 
approached with a request from a French 
company which desired to connect Duxbury, 
Mass., with Brest, France, via the Island of 
St. Pierre in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. “In 
the absence of legislation by Congress” the 
President conceded the request upon certain 
stipulated conditions, and in 1879 and again 
in 1884 his successors followed suit. In 1893, 
however, President Cleveland refused a re- 
quest of this sort on the ground of lack of 
statutory authority, with the result that the 
company proceeded to make a landing any- 
way. In the subsequent proceedings -which 
the administration—quite inconsistently— 
brought to enjoin the intruder, the Federal 
court hinted its opinion that the President’s 
legal scruples had been misconceived. The 
question was finally disposed of by an opin- 
ion of Solicitor General Richards in 1898. 
Citing the Neagle case, Mr. Richards placed 
power to act on the twofold basis of “the 
fundamental rights which * * * grow 
out of the jurisdiction of this Nation over 
its own territory” and the President’s con- 
stitutional position as the organ of American 
foreign relations. 

And it was with these precedents back of 
him that President Wilson in August 1913 
granted permission for the introduction of 
electrical current from Canada, and 13 
months later closed the Marconi wireless 
station at Siasconset, when the company 
refused assurance that it would comply with 
naval censorship regulations. The former 


“action was admittedly without statutory 


basis; and while the act of August 19, 1912, 
probably supported the later drastic inva- 
sion of private rights, justification for it 
was based by Attorney General Gregory 
largely on the President’s power as Com- 
mander in Chief and as organ of foreign 
relations: 

“The President of the, United States is at 
the head of one of the three great coordinate 
departments of the Government. He is 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. * * * If the President is of the 
opinion that the relations of this country 
with foreign nations are, or are likely to be, 
endangered by action deemed by him incon- 
sistent with a due neutrality, it is his right 
and duty to protect such relations; and in 
doing so, in the absence of any statutory re- 
strictions, he may act through such execu- 
tive office or department as appears best 
adapted to effectuate the desiredend. * * * 
I do not hesitate, in view of the extraordi- 
nary conditions existing, to advise that the 
President, through the Secretary of the Navy, 
or any other appropriate department, close 
down or take charge of, and operate, the 
plant * * * should he deem it necessary 
to secure obedience to his proclamation of 
neutrality.” 

And it was on comparable grounds that 
the President met the renewal by Germany 
of unrestricted submarine warfare by order- 
ing on March 12, 1917, an armed guard to be 
placed on all American merchant vessels, 
action which followed hard upon the heels 
of failure by Congress, owing to the opposi- 
tion of “a little group of willful men” in the 
Senate to authorize it. 


But this is no more than the beginning of 
the story. Thanks to the same capacity to 
base action directly on his own reading of 
international law—a capacity which the 
Court recognized in terms in the Neagle 
case—the President has been able to gather 
to himself powers with respect to war making 
which ill accord with the specific delegation 
in the Constitution of the war-declaring 
power to Congress. 

The first question to be answered in this 
connection is whether the President may, 
without authorization by Congress, ever use 
force abroad. First and last, scores and 
dozens of episodes have occurred in our his- 
tory in which Presidents have done this 
very thing, and have been defended by their 
champions with the argument that when ac- 
tion of this character is in defense of what 
international law itself recognizes as rights 
of person and property, and is not excessive, 
it is not an act of war nor a legitimate cause 
for warlike retort by the country suffering 
from it. This principle was recognized, for 
example, by the United States itself when 
it condoned the action of Great Britain, in 
connection with the Canadian Rebellion of 
1837, in invading American waters and de- 
stroying the Caroline, a vessel which was 
being employed by American sympathizers 
with the rebels to convey arms to them. 
And the benefit of the same principle was 
accorded the United States by the Chinese 
Imperial Government in 1901, when it for- 
mally conceded that President McKinley’s 
action in joining the powers in defense of 
the legations in Peking against the Boxers 
had not constituted an act of war. 

Furthermore, such action has received the 
highest judicial sanction. Thus one of the 
precedents relied upon by Justice Miller in 
the Neagle case was the outgrowth of the 
bombardment in 1854 by Lieutenant Hollins, 
of the U.S. S. Cyane, of Greytown, Nicaragua, 
in default of reparation from the local au- 
thorities for an attack by a mob on the 
United States Consul stationed at that place. 
Upon his return to the United States Hollins 
was sued in a Federal court by one Durand 
for the value of certain property which was 
alleged to have been destroyed in the bom- 
bardment. His defense was based upon the 
orders of the President and the Secretary of 
the Navy, and was sustained by Justice Nel- 
son in the following words: 

“As the executive head of the Nation, the 
President is made the only legitimate organ 
of the general Government, to open and 
carry on correspondence or negotiations with 
foreign nations, in matters concerning the 
interests of the country or of its citizens. It 
is to him, also, that citizens abroad must look 
for protection of person and of property, and 
for the faithful execution of the laws exist- 
ing and intended for their protection. For 
this purpose, the whole executive power of 
the country is placed in his hands, under the 
Constitution, and the laws passed in pursu- 
ance thereof; and different departments of 
government have been organized, through 
which this power may be most conveniently 
executed, whether by negotiation or by 
force—a Department of State and a Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

“Now, as respects the interposition of the 
Executive abroad, for the protection of the 
lives or property of the citizen, the duty 
must, of necessity, rest in the discretion of 
the President. Acts of lawless violence, or 
of threatened violence to the citizen or his 
property, cannot be anticipated and provided 
for; and the protection, to be effectual or of 
any avail, may, not unfrequently, require the 
most prompt and decided action. Under our 
system of government, the citizen abroad is 
as much entitled to protection as the citizen 
at home. The great object and duty of gov- 
ernment is the protection of the lives, liberty, 
and property of the people composing it, 
whether abroad or at home; and any govern- 
ment failing in the accomplishment of the 
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object, or the performance of the duty, is 
not worth preserving.” 

But is the President confined to acts of 
defense? Indeed, is the distinction between 
such acts and acts of war a substantial one? 
And is the distinction between rights and 
interests sustainable—any interests which a 
President may choose to press by the use of 
force? The first question arose even earlier 
than the one just discussed. Writing in 
1801 as “Lucius Crassus,” Hamilton heaped 
scorn upon Jefferson’s view that unless and 
until Congress formally declared war Amer- 
ican naval vesels had the rights only of self- 
defense against vessels of the Bey of Tripoli. 
The plain meaning of the Constitution, 
Hamilton asserted, was— 

“That it is the peculiar and exclusive prov- 
ince of Congress, when the Nation is at peace 
to change that state into a state of war; 
whether from calculations of policy or from 
provocations, or injuries received; in other 
words, it belongs to Congress only, to go to 
war. But when a foreign nation declares, 
or openly and avowedly makes war upon the 
United States, they are then by the very fact 
already at war, and any declaration on the 
part of Congress is nugatory; it is at least 
unnecessary.” 

The same question came up again 45 years 
later, when President Polk, in his message 
of May 11, 1846, wrote: 

“After reiterated menaces, Mexico has 
passed the boundary of the United States, 
has invaded our territory and shed American 
blood upon the American soil. She has pro- 
claimed that hostilities have commenced, 
and that the two nations are now at war. 

“As war exists, and notwithstanding all 
our efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of 
Mexico herself, we are called upon by every 
consideration of duty and patriotism to vin- 
dicate with decision the honor, the rights, 
and the interests of our country. 

“In further vindication of our rights and 
defense of our territory, I invoke the prompt 
action of Congress to recognize the existence 
of the war, and to place at the disposition 
of the Executive the means of prosecuting 
the war with vigor, and thus hastening the 
restoration of peace.” 

When this message reached the Senate the 
portion of it just quoted was at once as- 
sailed by Calhoun, on the ground that “In 
the sense of the Constitution war could be 
declared only by Congress,” a contention 
with which Cass of Michigan joined issue in 
the following words: 

“There can be no hostilities undertaken 
by a government which do not constitute a 
state of war. War is a fact, sir, created by 
an effort made by one nation to injure an- 
other. One party may make a war, though 
it requires two parties to make a peace. The 
Senator from South Carolina contends that 
as Congress alone has a right, by the Con- 
stitution, to declare a war, therefore there 
can be no war till it is thus declared. There 
is here a very obvious error. It is certain 
that Congress alone has the right to declare 
war. That is, there is no other authority in 
the United States, which, on our part, can 
change the relations of peace with another 
country into those of war. No authority but 
Congress can commence an aggressive war. 
But ancther country can commence a war 
against us without the cooperation of Con- 
gress. Another country can, at its pleasure, 
terminate the relations of peace with us, and 
substitute for these the relations of war, with 
their legitimate consequences. War may be 
commenced with or without a previous 
declaration. * * * All these facts prove 
conclusively that it is a state of hostilities 
that produces war, and not any formal 
declaration. Any other construction would 
lead to this practical absurdity. England, 
for instance, by an act of hostility or by a 
public declaration, announces that she is at 
war with us. If the view, presented by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, is 
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correct, we are not at war with her till Con- 
gress has acted upon the subject. One party, 
then, is at war, while the other is at peace or, 
at any rate, in this new intermediate state 
of hostilities, before unknown to the world. 
Now, sir, it is very clear that Mexico is at 
war with us, we at war with her. If she ter- 
minates the peaceful relations between two 
countries, they are terminated whether we 
cecnsent or not. The new state of things 
thus created, does not depend upon the will 
of Congress. The two nations are at war, 
because one of them has chosen to place 
them both in that attitude.” 

Sixteen years later the Cass-Hamilton 
argument was renewed by Richard Henry 
Dana in the Prize cases, and was ratified 
by the Court for situations involving insur- 
rection and actual invasion. As to foreign 
wars, on the other hand, congressional decla- 
rations of war have always taken the form 
of merely recognizing a state of war begun 
by the hostile acts of the other party, and 
so have never exceeded the power which 
Hamilton and Dana claimed for the Presi- 
dent acting alone. 

Passing then from rights to interests, the 
leading precedent was furnished by Tyler’s 
action in 1844 in so disposing the naval and 
military forces of the United States as to 
protect Texas against Mexican wrath on ac- 
count of the then pending treaty for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. 
In answer to a resolution of inquiry by the 
Senate, Tyler defended his course as follows: 

“It is due to myself that I should declare 
it as my opinion that the United States, hav- 
ing by the treaty of annexation acquired a 
title to Texas which requires only the action 
of the Senate to perfect it, no other power 
could be permitted to invade and by force 
of arms to possess itself of any portion of 
the territory of Texas pending your delibera- 
tions upon the treaty without placing itself 
in a hostile attitude to the United States 
and justifying the employment of any mili- 
tary means at our disposal to drive back the 
invasion.” 

Tyler’s efforts to annex Texas had their 
counterpart a quarter of a century later in 
Grant’s efforts to annex Santo Domingo, and 
the question arose on the latter occasion as 
to the right of the President to protect what 
were termed “inchoate interests” of the 
United States in Santo Domingo until the 
final disposition of the main question. 
Drawing a sharp distinction between such 
interests and rights, Grant’s critics endeav- 
ored to confine existing precedents to the 
latter. But, notwithstanding their triumph, 
later events in the Caribbean, especially after 
1916, went far to discredit this distinction 
for that particular region, where American 
interests have always been peculiarly sensi- 
tive. 

Presidents have, to be sure, performed 
again and again gestures of obeisance to Con- 
gress’ power to declare war. Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Jackson, Buchanan, Lincoln, Grant, Mc- 
Kinley, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are all on record with words of deference, as 
are also several Secretaries of State. Thus 
the late President was careful to qualify the 
promises of aid in his utmost sympathy mes- 
sage to France of June 14, 1940, with the 
warning: “These statements carry with them 
no implication of military commitments. 
Only Congress can make such commitments.” 
Three months later Mr. Roosevelt by his own 
unaided, unheralded act in effecting the 
50-destroyer deal converted, as it were at 
the blast of a trumpet, the international 
status of the United States as a neutral to 
that of a quasi belligerent in the war then 
raging in Europe. 

The later steps by which the country 
passed gradually into actual shooting war 
underscore the same moral. 

March 11, 1941, H. R. 1776 became the 
Lend-Lease Act, thereby marking congres- 
sional endorsement of the quasi-belligerent 
status of this country. 


March 30, the Government seized 65 Axis- 
controlled ships in American ports. 

April 9, the State Department entered into 
an executive agreement with the Danish 
Minister giving the United States the right 
to occupy Greenland during the emergency 
for defensive purposes. Protests by the 
Nazi-controlled regime at Copenhagen went 
unheeded. 

April 10, the President proclaimed the Red 
Sea no longer a combat area, thereby making 
it permissible under the Neutrality Act of 
1939 for American ships to carry supplies to 
the British forces in that region. 

May 15, the President appealed to the 
French people not to support the Vichy gov- 
ernment, which, it charged, was collaborating 
with the Nazis. 

May 21, the American steamer Robin Moor 
was torpedoed and shelled in the South 
Atlantic. 

May 22, the President gave Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, ‘‘an over-all limit 
of 30 days to prepare for an expedition to 
sail for and take the Azores,” a project which 
was not, however, carried out. ’ 

May 27, the President, after declaring over 
the radio that the current developments of 
the war menaced the security of the Western 
Hemisphere, proclaimed an “unlimited emer- 
gency,” and ordered American naval craft to 
“sink on sight” any foreign submarine dis- 
covered in our “defensive waters.” 

June 15, the President froze all previously 
unfrozen assets of Germany, Italy, and Axis- 
controlled countries. 

June 20, the President sent a message to 
Congress denouncing the sinking of the 
Robin Moor as “piracy.” The German chargé 
at Washington refused to transmit the mes- 
sage to Berlin. 

July 7, the President annou:iced to Con- 
gress that he had secured an agreement with 
the Icelandic Government whereby the 
United States would take over from Great 
Britain the defense of that island during the 
emergency. 

August 14, F. D. R. and Churchill an- 
nounced that they had met at sea, “discussed 
lend-lease and other problems of common 
defense,” and agreed upon a postwar “peace 
program,” termed the Atlantic Charter. 
Thus, without consulting either the Senate 
or Congress, the President virtually com- 
mitted the United States to a postwar alli- 
ance with Great Britain. 

Meantime, though just when is not clear, 
the President had issued orders to the Navy 
to convoy supplies being sent to Great Brit- 
ain under lend-lease as far as Iceland, a fact 
that he divulged in a message to Congress 
July 7, and 4 days later Secretary Knox con- 
fided to a Senate committee that “Ameri- 
can warships were dropping depth charges 
in self-defense against Axis submarines.” 

September 4, Washington reported that a 
German submarine had fired two torpedoes 
in Icelandic waters at the United States de- 
stroyer Greer, but without effect. More than 
a month later the Navy Department revealed 
that the Greer had been trailing the U-boat 
for 3% hours and broadcasting the latter’s 
position when the submarine turned and 
attacked. 

September 11, the President announced 
over the air that “henceforth American pa- 
trols wold defend the freedom of the seas 
by striking first at all Axis raiders, ‘rattle- 
snakes of the Atlantic,’ operating within 
American defensive areas.” Isolationists in 
Congress charged the President with usurp- 
ing Congress’ power to declare war. 

October 8, shooting orders were issued to 
United States warships in the Atlantic to 
destroy any German or Italian sea or air 
forces encountered. Indeed, at times Amer- 
ican vessels operated under British command, 

October 17, it was announced that the 
American destroyer Kearney had been tor- 
pedoed off Iceland in what was later revealed 
to have been “a pitched battle” with German 
undersea craft. 


April 18 


October 27, Navy Day, the President pro- 
claimed that “the shooting has started.” 

October 30, the American destroyer Reuben 
James, engaged in convoying off Iceland, was 
torpedoed and sunk with the loss of about 
100 officers and men. 

November 6, the President, finding the de- 
fense of Russia essential to that of the United 
States, pledged that country lend-lease aid 
to the amount of $1,000,000,000. 

November 13, the House of Representa- 
tives, following the example set by the Sen- 
ate 6 days earlier, voted 212 to 194 to repeal 
all restrictive provisions of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939. 

The story of the administration’s policy 
with regard to Japan during these same 
years is of like import. Throughout, the in- 
itiative was unremittingly with the Presi- 
dent. 

A summary history of the wars in which 
the United States has engaged since the 
adoption of the Constitution will concede to 
Congress that policies and views which were 
advanced within its walls were primarily re- 
sponsible for two of these wars—the War 
of 1812, and the war with Spain. But our 
four great wars—all great for their results, 
three of them great for the effort they re- 
quired of the country—were the outcome of 
Presidential policies in the making of which 
Congress played a distinctly secondary role. 
I mean, of course, the war with Mexico, the 
Civil War, and our participation in World 
War I and World War II. “Helvidius’” con- 
tention that “Pacificus’” reading of the 
“executive power” clause contravened the in- 
tention of the Constitution that the war- 
making power should lodge with the legisia- 
tive authority has been amply vindicated, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to turn to the part of the book which 
discusses the cases of claimed inherent 
powers on the part of more recent Presi- 
dents, particularly Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during World War III. 

Beginning on page 293 of Corwin’s 
great work there is a section headed 
“Presidential lawmaking—The war 
agencies—Labor—Indirect Sanctions.” 

I ask to have this section incorporated 
in the Recorp at this point as part of 
my remarks. It continues through page 
306 and leads up to the subsection, 
“Martial law, military government, laws 
of war.” 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL LAWMAKING—THE WAR AGEN= 
ClEsS—LABOR—“INDIRECT SANCTIONS” 

From delegated legislation we turn again 
to the Commander in Chief clause. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s invocation of the clause in 
World War I as enabling him to create what 
in effect were “offices” was dealt with pre- 
viously. Both before and during World War 
II these precedents were copied by President 
Roosevelt on a lavish scale. In a statement 
from the Executive Office of the President in 
April 1942, 42 executive agencies were listed, 
of which 35 were of purely Presidential cre- 
ation. Eight of these, including the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, were the joint creations of 
our own and certain other governments, out 
of, so far as our Government was concerned, 
existing official personnel; nor was their role 
intended to be more than advisory. The 
remaining 27, however, were designed to op- 
erate and did operate, during their existence, 
on the home front, and of most of them the 
principal membership was nonofficial. Oldest 
of all was the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment (OEM), which was created by an Exec- 
utive order dated May 25, 1940. I shall speak 
of it again in a moment. Others were the 
Board of Economic Warfare (BEW), the Na- 
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tional Housing Agency (NHA), the National 
War Labor Board (NWLB, or more shortly 
WLB), the Office of Censorship (OC), the 
Office of Civilian Defense (OCD), the Office 
of Defense Transportation (ODT), the Office 
of Facts and Figures (OFF), presently ab- 
sorbed into the Office of War Information 
(OWI), the War Production Board (WPB), 
which superseded the earlier Office of Produc- 
tion Management (OPM), the War Manpower 
Commission (WMC), andsoon. Earlier there 
had been the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply (OPACS), but it had 
been replaced, as we have seen, under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of January 30, 
1942, by OPA. Later OWI, mentioned above, 
was created by executive order, as was also 
the Office of Economic Stabilization (OES). 
The Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version (OWMR), the last of the war agencies 
to appear, was established by the War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion Act of October 3, 
1944. ‘ 

What was the constitutional and legal 
status of these various “offices,” “administra- 
tions,” “authorities,” “committees”? In cre- 
ating such an agency it was generally Mr. 
Roosevelt’s practice to invoke his powers as 
“Commander in Chief in time of war” and 
the First War Powers Act. The latter reli- 
ance may be ruled out at once, both be- 
cause several of the above-listed agencies 
antedated its enactment and also because 
the act does not purport to authorize the 
President to create new offices, but only to 
“make such redistribution of functions 
among executive agencies as he may deem 
necessary.” That the administration was 
clearly aware of these constitutional diffi- 
culties is shown by its endeavor to evade 
them through the device of grouping its 
various creations under the rooftree of the 
oldest of them, the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, which was in turn installed in the 
Executive Office of the President. The 
process is one that might have been dragged 
out to even greater length without impair- 
ing the force of the axiom that zero plus 
zero is zero still. 

The question of the legal status of the 
Presidential agencies was dealt with judi- 
cially but once. This was in the decision, 
in June 1944, of the United States Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia in a 
case styled Employers Group of Motor Freight 
Carriers v. NWLB, which was a suit to annul 
and enjoin a “directive order” of WLB. The 
court refused the injunction on the ground 
that at the time when the directive was 
issued any action of the Board was “in- 
formatory,” “at most advisory.” In sup- 
port of this view, the court quoted approv- 
ingly a statement by the Chairman of the 
Board itself: 

“These orders are in reality mere declara- 
tions of the equities of each industrial dis- 
pute, as determined by a tripartite body in 
which industry, labor, and the public share 
equal responsibility; and the appeal of the 
Board is to the moral obligation of employ- 
ers and workers to abide by the nonstrike, 
no lock out agreement and * * * to 
carry out the directives of the tribunal cre- 
ated under that agreement by the Com- 
mander in Chief.” 

Nor, the Court continued, had the later 
War Labcr Disputes Act vested WLB’s “or- 
ders” with any greater authority, with the 
result that they were still “judicially unen- 
forceable and unreviewable.” 

Pursuing this theory, WLB was not an 
“office” wielding power, but a purely advisory 
body, such as Presidents have frequently 
created in the past without the aid or con- 
sent of Congress. Yet actually the Board 
generally proceeded independently of dic- 
tation from above and its “advice” was al- 
most invariably “taken”—was not, in fact, 
even reviewed by the President. Indeed, 
this had to be the case if the Board was to 
realize the purpose for which it was created, 
which was to provide a “tribunal” to effect 
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settlements of labor disputes in which the 
three interests, the public, management, and 
labor, should have equal voice. And while 
WPB served a different purpose, it too ex- 
ercised governing power which it would be 
purest fiction to characterize as “advisory.” 
There were, to be sure, certain important 
differences between the two bodies. The 
powers that WLB exercised prior to the War 
Labor Disputes Act, being theoretically direct 
emanations from the President's constitu- 
tional prerogative in time of war, were not 
supported by legal penalties or judicial proc- 
ess in any way, while the powers exercised 
by WPB, being powers that the President had 
received from Congress, were supported by 
both legal penalties and equity process. Yet 
in both cases the advisory character of the 
agency was for the most part a sham and 
pretense, its governing capacity the sub- 
stantial reality. In this respe-t neither 
board differed materially from OPA, whose 
head was appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and 
received his powers by direct delegation from 
Congress. Indeed, Congress itself both in 
its appropriation acts and in other legisla- 
tion treated the presidential agencies as in 
all respects “offices.” [Only Senator Mc- 
KELLAR waged a protracted, albeit futile, war 
on them as “unconstitutional,” and even he 
indicated that he could be appeased by sub- 
jecting appointments to them to Senate 
ratification, a requirement that would still 
have left them not “offices established by 
law.” ] 

But the creation of “offices,” while it is 
assigned by the Constitution to Congress, is 
after all an essentially Executive function 
even in time of peace; indeed, under the 
British Constitution it belongs to the Crown. 
Far otherwise is it with the power to govern 
industrial relations. If any power can be 
said to be legislative in character, it is surely 
this. Nevertheless Mr. Roosevelt also laid 
claim to this power in the name of the Com- 
mander in Chief clause and on still vaguer 
grounds; nor did he wait upon our actual 
entry into war to assert it. On June 7, 1941, 
precisely 6 months before the Japanese de- 
scended upon Pearl Harbor, the late Presi- 
dent, citing his proclamation 13 days earlier 
of an “unlimited national emergency,” is- 
sued an Executive order seizing the North 
American Aviation plant at Inglewood, Calif., 
where, on account of a strike, production was 
at a standstill. Attorney General Jackson 
justified the seizure, the forerunner of many 
similar assertions of Presidential prerogative, 
as growing out of the “duty constitutionally 
and inherently resting upon the President to 
exert his civil and military as well as his 
moral authority to keep the defense efforts 
of the United States a going concern,” as 
well as “to obtain supplies for which Con- 
gress has appropriated money, and which it 
has directed the President to obtain.” On 
a like justification the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. at Kearney, N. J., was 


‘taken over and operated by the Navy from 


August 23, 1941, to January 5, 1942, and the 
plant of the Air Associates, Inc., at Bendix, 
N. J., placed under Army control from Octo- 
ber 30, 1941, to December 27, 1941. Then 
from the creation of WLB on January 12, 
1942, to the enactment of the War Labor 
Disputes Act, June 25, 1943, Mr. Roosevelt 
ordered the taking over of the plants of four 
other concerns, one of them the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., the seizure of which was 
put on the ground of its “inefficient manage- 
ment”; another, the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railroad, which was destined to remain 
under the control of the Office of Defense 
Transportation (ODT) nearly 3 years and 
a half. 

Again, however, Wilsonian precedents from 
World War I led the way, except that Mr. 
Wilson confined his similar activities to the 
period of hostilities. Also it was from Wil- 
sonian precedents that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration borrowed the idea of what have 
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been variously termed “administrative sanc- 
tions,” “indirect sanctions,” or simply “sanc- 
tions.” The following episode involving the 
Remington Arms Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., in 
the fall of 1918 will serve to illustrate the 
subject. The narrative is by a member of 
President Wilson’s WLB: 

“After a prolonged strike and the War 
Labor Board had rendered a decision against 
the strikers they refused to return to work. 
The President of the United States then 
wrote to the strikers upholding the authority 
of the Board, pointing out that an appeal 
from it should be made through the regular 
channels and not by strike. He closed with 
the statement that if the strikers did not 
return to work they would be barred from 
any war work in Bridgeport for a year, that 
the United States Employment Service would 
not obtain positions for them elsewhere, and 
that the draft boards would be instructed 
to reject any claim for exemptions based 
upon their alleged usefulness in war produc- 
tion. This ended the strike.” 

Indeed, according to Mr. Baruch, Chairman 
of the War Industries Board, that agency 
carried the indirect sanctions idea even fur- 
ther at times. Violators of its orders, “when 
detected, were induced or coerced into for- 
feiting materials or making ‘voluntary’ cash 
payments to philanthropic organizations, to 
the United States Treasury, etc.” That is to 
say, forfeitures and payments that were in 
essence legal penalties “were imposed and 
acquiesced in,” although, as Mr. Baruch con- 
cedes, they were utterly devoid of legal au- 
thority. They were in fact little short of 
blackmail. In World War II the presidential 
agencies that were especially dependent on 
indirect sanctions were those which exer- 
cised the President’s prerogative powers, in 
contrast to his delegated powers. As was 
indicated earlier, this was originally the situ- 
ation of WLB; and it remained the situation 
with WMC throughout. Certain of the de- 
tails are particularly instructive. 

The business of this agency was to bring 
about and maintain the most effective mo- 
bilization of the manpower of the country 
that was available for war work after the 
armed services had taken their toll. Indeed, 
by Executive Order 9279, issued December 5, 
1942, the President transferred the Selective 
Service System itself to WMC and thereby 
vested complete control of the manpower of 
the country not yet enrolled in the armed 
services in Chairman McNutt. By the same 
order, “Each executive department and 
agency” was ordered so to utilize its facil- 
ities, services, personnel, and powers as the 
Chairman of WMC, “after consultation with 
such department or agency, determines 
necessary to promote compliance with * * * 
the policies, directions and regulations” of 
WMC. 

Two months later—on February 3, 1943, to 
be precise—Mr. McNutt issued his famous 
work or fight order requiring all workers 
designated as nondeferrable—that is, as 
nonessential—to choose between induction 
into the armed services and transferring to 
essential jobs. The order, the purpose of 
which was to remedy a labor scarcity in 32 
specified areas, carried, for those subject to 
draft, the penalty for disobedience on the 
face of it. At the same time, draft require- 
ments were significantly lowered. Then on 
February 9 a Presidential order decreed a 
48-hour week, for the duration, and instruct- 
ed all departments and agencies to take any 
action within their authority which the 
Chairman of WMC deemed necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of the order. 

A year and a half later WMC, now in con- 
trol of 85 percent of the working forces of 
the Nation, decreed that henceforth all male 
workers in the United States were to be hired 
exclusively through USES (U. S. Em- 
ployment Service) another presidential 
agency that acted subject to WMC’s direc- 
tives. To effectuate this turn of policy the 
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support of employers was of course neces- 
sary, and this was guaranteed in a variety 
of ways. As the Labor Relations Reporter 
explained it, for employers who do not string 
along with the program psychological pres- 
sure will be used at first, publicity to stir 
up community reaction, and then pressure 
from local management-labor committees. 
In addition, they can have their power, 
lighting, and heat turned off and be deprived 
of shipping facilities and materials. 

“The WMC stated,” the Reporter continues, 
“that Government contracts might be with- 
held from employers found to be in willful 
and substantial noncompliance with the 


ceiling program. Since violators would have 


all their labor referrals and other manpower 
services cancelled, Government procurement 
officers would be unable to renew or place 
contracts with such firms on the ground that 
they might be unable to manufacture the 


products specified for lack of available mane 


power.” 

Sanctions so stringent, functioning mainly 
through employment ceilings and priority re- 
ferrals, obviously approached the drastic 
character of a labor draft. If an employer 
had more workers than his ceiling, he was 
forced to give them up; if certain workers 
of a particular firm were needed elsewhere, 
the firm had to terminate their services and 
the workers had to transfer to the employ- 
ment to which they were referred. 

Two agencies there were whose orders 
were backed by legal sanctions, OPA and 
WPB. Yet OPA occasionally, and WPB fre- 
quently resorted to “indirect sanctions,” in 
the shape of “suspension orders,” which, 
while they sent nobody to jail, were much 
more expeditious than criminal prosecutions, 
or even than suits in equity. So when a 
congressional committee proposed to forbid 
“any Federal official the right to inflict or im- 
pose penalties, sanctions, or suspension ore 
ders of any kind” except as he was specifi- 
cally authorized by statute to do, WPB pro- 
tested vehemently. The proposal, said the 
Board’s spokesman, “would destroy our con- 
trol completely. We might as well close up 
the Compliance Division” of WPB; and the 
protest prevailed for the most part. First 
and last, WPB issued over 700 suspension 
orders, many times the number of prosecu- 
tions that the Department of Justice under- 
took at its behest. 

The problem of accommodating indirect 
sanctions to the Constitution arose out of 
the accepted doctrine that Congress alone 
may enact penalties and that no one may be 
subjected to a penalty that was not duly en- 
acted by Congress prior to his alleged of- 
fense. Not, however, until 1944 did the Su- 
preme Court finally become seized of the op- 
portunity to reduce “sanctions” to some kind 
of constitutional regularity capable of dif- 
ferentiating the allowable type from straight- 
out administrative blackjacking. This was 
in the case of Steuart & Bros., Inc. v. Bowles, 
in which a retail dealer in fuel oil in 
the District of Columbia was charged with 
having violated a rationing order of OPA by 
obtaining large quantities of oil from its 
supplier without surrendering ration cous 
pons, by delivering many thousands of gal- 
lons of fuel oil without requiring ration 
coupons, and so on, and was prohibited by 
the agency from receiving oil for resale or 
transfer for the ensuing year. The offender 
conceded the validity of the rationing order 
in support of which the suspension order was 
issued, but challenged the validity of the lat- 
ter as imposing a penalty that Congress had 
not enacted, and asked the district court to 
enjoin it. The court refused to do so and 
Was sustained by the Supreme Court in its 
position. Said Justice Douglas, speaking for 
the Court: 

“Without rationing, the fuel tanks of a 
few would be full, the fuel tanks of many 
wouid be empty. Some localities would have 
plenty; communities less favorably situated 


would suffer. Allocation or rationing is de- 
signed to eliminate such inequalities and to 
treat all alike who are similarly situated. 
But middlemen—wholesalers and retailers— 
bent on defying the rationing system could 
raise havoc with it. * * * These mid- 
dlemen are the chief if not the only conduits 
between the source of limited supplies and 
the consumers. From the viewpoint of a 
rationing system a middleman who dis- 
tributes the product in violation and disre- 
gard of the prescribed quotas is an inefficient 
and wasteful conduit. * * * Certainly 
we could not say that the President would 
lack the power under this act to take away 
from a wasteful factory and route to an effi- 
cient one a previous supply of material 
needed for the manufacture of articles of 
war. From the point of view of the factory 
owner from whom the materials were di- 
verted the action would be harsh. * * #*# 
But in times of war the national interest can- 
not wait on individual claims to prefer- 
ence. * * * Yetif the President has the 
power to channel raw materials into the 
most efficient industrial units and thus save 
scarce materials from wastage it is difficult 
to see why the same principle is not ap- 
plicable to the distribution of fuel oil.” 

More briefly, indirect sanctions were con- 
stitutional when the deprivations they 
wrought were a reasonably implied amplifi- 
cation of the substantive power which they 
supported and were directly conservative of 
the interests which this power was created 
to protect and advance. Subjecting Mr. 
McNutt’s “work or fight” order to this test, 
it does not come off well. To deprive an em- 
ployer of his rights to certain priorities be- 
cause he refused to pay a certain wage had 
no discernible tendency to forward the pur- 
poses for which the priorities system was in- 
stituted; and to send recalcitrant workers to 
the fighting front did not remedy the labor 
situation on the home front, but in the first 
instance actually impaired it by reducing the 
available stock of labor. 

The fact of the matter is that Justice 
Douglas’ language does not begin to envisage 
the administration’s conception of permis- 
sible sanctions. By the latter the President 
was entitled to require any department or 
agency subject to Presidential direction to 
do anything within its legal powers for the 
purpose of making life unpleasant for any- 
body who failed to obey an Executive order 
within whose terms he fell. So when Mont- 
gomery Ward refused to write a maintenance- 
of-membership clause in its labor contracts 
as it had been ordered to do by WLB, it dis- 
covered that the United States Post Office 
had removed its 70 employees from the com- 
pany’s mail-order house, a service the post 
office had maintained for 30 years for han- 
dling parcel-post shipments to Ward's cus- 
tomers. Likewise, when OPA found that 
large numbers of dealers were violating its 
price ceilings, it turned the names of more 
than 3,000 of the suspects over to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for an investigation into 
their income-tax returns. And when 16,700 
rubber workers at Akron, Ohio, failed to 
heed an order by WLB to end a 2-week-old 
strike, they were warned that the Goodyear 
Co. might be released from its obligations 
with respect to maintenance of membership, 
check-off, shift premium, vacations, sick 
leave, and the like. 


THE STEWARDSHIP THEORY IN TOTAL WAR 


Presidential government on the basis of 
the supposed powers of the President as 
Commander in Chief in time of war attained 
its supreme exemplification in the indirect 
sanction; but the theory itself, as voiced by 
Mr. Roosevelt in his peremptory demand 
upon Congress on September 7, 1942, that it 
repeal forthwith a certain provision of the 
Emergency Price Control Act, went consid- 
erably further. I quote the salient passage 
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from the President’s remarkable address on 
that occasion: 

“I ask the Congress to take this action by 
the Ist of October. Inaction on your part 
by that date will leave me with an inescapa- 
ble responsibility to the people of this coun- 
try to see to it that the war effort is no longer 
imperiled by threat of economic chaos. 

“In the event that the Congress should 
fail to act, and act adequately, I shall accept 
the responsibility, and I will act. 

“At the same time that fair prices are 
stabilized, wages can and will be stabilized 
also. This I will do. 

“The President has the powers, under the 
Constitution and under congressional acts, 
to take measures necessary to avert a disaster 
which would interfere with the winning of 
the war. 

“I have given the most thoughtful consid- 
eration to meeting this issue without further 
reference to the Congress. I have deter- 
mined, however, on this vital matter to con 
sult with the Congress. * * * 

“The American people can be sure that I 
will use my powers with a full sense of my 
responsibility to the Constitution and to my 
country. The American people can also be 
sure that I shall not hesitate to use every 
power vested in me to accomplish the defeat 


of our enemies in any part of the world where 
our own safety demands such defeat. 

“When the war is won, the powers under 
which I act automatically revert to the peo- 
ple—to whom they belong.” 

In a word, the President said to Congress: 
“Unless you repeal a certain statutory pro- 
vision forthwith, I shall nevertheless treat 
it as repealed.” On what grounds did Mr, 
Roosevelt rest his case for power of so tran 
scendent a nature? Although he made a 
vague gesture toward congressional acts, it 
is obvious that his principal reliance was, 
and could only have been, on his powers une 
der the Constitution—that is to say, his 
conception of these. Presidents have before 
this in a few instances announced that they 
did not consider themselves constitutionally 
obligated by something which Congress had 
enacted but which, as they contended, 
trenched on presidential prerogatives. This, 
for example, was Johnson’s position in 1867, 
But the position advanced by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the above quoted passage goes far beyond 
this, claiming as it does for the President 
the power and right to disregard a statutory 
provision which he did not venture to deny, 
and indeed could not possibly have denied, 
which Congress had complete constitutional 
authority to enact, and which, therefore, he 
was obligated by express words of the Con- 
stitution to take care should be faithfully 
executed. 

Nor did the first Roosevelt’s celebrated 
stewardship theory of the Presidency fur- 
nish basis for the pretension advanced in the 
message of September 7, since it stopped 
short with claiming for the President the 
right to do anything that he thought would 
be in the public interest, provided he was 
not prohibited by the Constitution or an 
act of Congress from doing it. The message 
of September 7 strikes this vital reservation 
out, at least so far as acts of Congress are 
concerned. The doctrine of the message an- 
swers, indeed, to John Locke’s definition of 
“prerogative,” which we had before us on 
an earlier page, “as the power to act accord- 
ing to discretion for the public good, with- 
out the prescription of the law and some- 
times even against it’”—a notion derived from 
Stuart practice, and one against which most 
of the framers unquestionably thought they 
had provided by the faithfully executed 
clause, 

The message of September 7 can only be 
interpreted as a claim of power on the part 
of the President to suspend the Constitution 
in a situation deemed by him to make such 
astep necessary. The claim was not a totally 
unprecedented one, for Lincoln implied as 
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much when in his message of July 4, 1861, he 
asked, with reference to his suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus: “Are all the laws but 
one to go unexecuted, and the Government 
itself go to pieces lest that one be violated?” 
But Mr. Roosevelt was proposing to set aside, 
not a particular clause of the Constitution, 
but its most fundamental characteristic, its 
division of power between Congress and 
President, and thereby gather into his own 
hands the combined power of both. He was 
suggesting, if not threatening, a virtually 
complete suspension of the Constitution. No 
doubt any candid person must admit that 
the circumstances of total war may render 
such a measure necessary, but surely Con- 


gress, if on hand at the time, ought to be 
associated in so grave a responsibility, the 
need for which would presumably be evident 
to it also. 

And certainly Mr. Roosevelt did not im- 
prove his case when he said: “When the 
war is won, the powers under which I act 
automatical'y revert to the people—to whom 
they belong.” The implication seemed to be 
that the President owed the transcendent 
powers he was claiming to some peculiar rela- 
tionship between himself and the people—a 
doctrine with a strong family resemblance to 
the leadership principle against which the 
war was supposedly being fought. A third 
world war—one ushered in by an atomic 
bomb attack on our principal cities—might, 
nevertheless, vindicate even this feature of 
the message of September 7, or an equivalent 
thereof. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
my remarks with a brief discussion of the 
last section. Throughout this debate 
there has been reference over and over 
again to the argument that no President 
has ever seized an industry without leg- 
islation. That is not a correct statement, 
It is correct to say that in most instances 
there has been legislation backing up 
seizure, but that has not always been 
true. I wish to read a few paragraphs 
and to close my remarks with those para- 
graphs: 

PresIMENTIAL LAWMAKING—THE War AGEN- 
CIES—LABOR—INDIRECT SANCTIONS 

From delegated legislation we turn again 
to the Conmi:mander in Chief clause. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s invocation of the clause in 
World War I as enabling him to create what 
in effect were “offices” was dealt with pre- 
viously. Both before and during World War 
II these precedents were copied by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a lavish scale. In a state- 
ment from the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent in April 1942, 42 executive agencies were 
listed, of which 35 were of purely Presidential 
creation. 


No legislation created them. They 
were created by Executive order. 


Eight of these, including the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board, were the joint creations of 
our own and certain other governments, 
out of, so far as our Government was con- 
cerned, existing official personnel; nor was 
their role intended to be more than advisory. 
The remaining 27, however, were designed to 
operate and did operate, during their exist- 
ence, on the home front, and of most of 
them the principal membership was non- 
Cfficial. Oldest of all was the Office for Emer- 
gency Management (OEM), which was cre- 
ated by an Executive order dated May 25, 
1940. I shall speak of it again in a moment. 
Others were the Board of Economic Warfare 
(BEW), the National Housing Agency (NHA), 
the National War Labor Board (NWLB, or 
more shortly WLB), the Office of Censorship 
(OC), the Office of Civilian Defense (OCD), 
the Office of Defense Transportation (ODT), 
the Office of Facts and Figures (OFF), pres- 
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ently absorbed into the Office of War Infor- 
mation (OWI), the War Production Board 
(WPB), which superseded the earlier Office 
of Production Management (OPM), the War 
Manpower Commission (WMC), and so on. 
Earlier there had been the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply 
(OPACS), but it had been replaced, as we 
have seen, under the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of January 30, 1942, by OPA. Later 
OWI, mentioned above, was created by Ex- 
ecutive order, as was also the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization (OES). The Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
(OWMR), the last of the war agencies to ap- 
pear, was established by the War Mobiliza- 


tion and Reconversion Act of October 3, 
1944. 

What was the constitutional and legal sta- 
tus of these various offices, administrations, 
authorities, committees? In creating such 
an agency it was generally Mr. Roosevelt’s 
practice to invoke his powers as Commander 
in Chief in time of war and the First War 
Powers Act. The latter reliance may be 
ruled out at once, both because several of 
the above-listed agencies antedated its en- 
actment and also because the act does not 
purport to authorize the President to create 
new offices but only to make such redistri- 
bution of functions among executive agen- 
cies as he may deem necessary. That the 
administration*-was clearly aware of these 
constitutional difficulties is shown by its en- 
deavor to evade them through the device of 
grouping its various creations under the 
rooftree of the oldest of them, the Office of 
Emergency Management, which was in turn 
installed in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. The process is one that might have 
been dragged out to even greater length with- 
out impairing the force of the axiom that 
zero plus zero is zero still. 

The question of the legal status of the 
presidential agencies was dealt with judi- 
cially but once. This was in the decision, 
in June 1944, of the United States Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia in a case 
styled Employers Group of Motor Freight 
Carriers v. NWLB, which was a suit to an- 
nul and enjoin a directive order of WLB. 
The court refused the injunction on the 
ground that at the time when the directive 
was issued any action of the Board was in- 
formatory, at most advisory. In support of 
this view the court quoted approvingly a 
statement by the Chairman of the Board it- 
self: 

“These orders are in reality mere declara- 
tions of the equities of each industrial dis- 
pute, as determined by a tripartite body in 
which industry, labor, and the public share 
equal responsibility; and the appeal of the 
Board is to the moral obligation of employers 
and workers to abide by the nonstrike, no- 
lock-out agreement, and * * * to carry 
out the directives of the tribunal created 
under that agreement by the Commander in 
Chief.” 

Nor, the Court continued, had the later 
War Labor Disputes Act vested WLB’s 
“orders” with any greater authority, with 
the result that they were still “judicially 
unenforceable and unreviewable.” 

Pursuing this theory, WLB was not an 
“office” wielding power, but a purely advisory 
body, such as Presidents have frequently 
created in the past without the aid or con- 
sent of Congress. 


How right he is, Mr. President; it was 
a fearful power which the Board exer- 
cised. 

Yet actually the Board generally proceeded 
independently of dictation from above, and 
its advice was almost invariably taken—was 
not, in fact, even reviewed by the President. 


That is correct in respect to all orders 
except seizure orders. There was never 
a seizure order of the War Labor Board 
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that was not reviewed by the President. 
There was not a seizure order of the War 
Labor Board that the President did not 
himself personally sign. I understand 
that that was true during the entire life 
of the Board. I can testify that it was 
true during the time I was a member of 
the Board, from January 1942 to Janu- 
ary 1944, because I personally took to 
the President every seizure order of the 
Board—sometimes in the company of 
other members of the Board, but fre- 
quently alone. I explained the case in 
detail to the President—as was neces- 
sary, let me assure the Senate—starting 
with the Toledo, Peoria & Western case, 
which was our first case, so far as the 
War Labor Board was concerned. In 
that case the seizure was made without 
any statute on the books supporting the 
seizure. It was done clearly under the 
claimed war powers of the President. 
There was no statute behind the seizure 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road. It was an exercise on the part of 
President Roosevelt of his claimed power 
as Commander in Chief. 

As Professor Corwin points out later 
in these pages, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western case is one case which rebuts 
the claim made in the debate on the 
floor of the Senate that all past seizures 
have been based upon statutes. That is 
not true. 

I think it is only fair to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to point out that the War 
Labor Board did not act for him in 
seizure cases. He acted for himself; and, 
believe me, it was necessary to prove to 
him that there was no other way of set- 
tling a case but for the Government to 
go in and operate the plant until the 
case could be arbitrated or agreement 
between the parties reached, 

I never shall forget the night when 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
was seized. All we had asked the rail- 
road to do was to arbitrate the differ- 
ences. The decision of the Board was 
unanimous. One of the most vigorous 
opinions written in the history of the 
War Labor Board was the special concur- 
ring opinion which Roger Lapham, then 
president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., wrote in the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western case. The employers’ 
representatives stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with the public members and the 
labor members in that case. All we 
asked the railroad to do was to arbitrate 
the differences. We said, “We cannot 
have this railroad shut down. We need 
every mile of track we have in this coun- 
try for the successful prosecution of the 
war.” 

The president of that railroad stood 
before the Board, shook his fist at us, 
and said, “Under no circumstances will 
I ever arbitrate this case. The workers 
are going to work under the terms and 
conditions I have posted on the bulletin 
boards of the railroad.” 

Of course, they were terms and con- 
ditions which were far below the terms 
and conditions which existed on the 
other railroads of the country. About 
4 o’clock in the afternoon—I can re- 
member it as though it were yesterday— 
I went to the White House, accompanied 
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by Bob Patterson, who was then Secre- 
tary of War; his chief counsel, who was 
then Colonel Greenbaum, later General 
Greenbaum; and Will Davis, Chairman 
of the War Labor Board. We explained 
the case to the President. He would not 
think of a seizure at that stage. He said, 
“We are not going to start seizing rail- 
roads.” He further said, “Certainly this 
fellow will arbitrate the case if I ask him 
to do so.” We said, “Mr. President, we 
do not think so, but you can try it.” He 
said to me, “You dictate a telegram for 
me to sign, calling upon him to arbitrate 
this case, and telling him that I am ask- 
ing him to do it as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces in time of war.” 

I dictated a telegram. The President 
initialed it. The telegram was sent. We 
had troops alerted and ready at various 
points to seize the railroad, so that there 
would not be the loss of even 1 hour’s 
time. 

The President said to Bob Patterson: 
“Bob, you hold off until we hear from 
him.” 

It was agreed that I should stay there 
and work on a decision I was then writ- 
ing until we heard from the president of 
the railroad. The President of the 
United States said he would be available 
at any time that evening or at any time 
during the night to consider the case 
further, after we had heard from the 
president of the railroad. 

About 10:30 we heard from him. 
There arrived at the White House, at the 
office in which I was working, a 17-page 
telegram from the president of the rail- 
road. It was sent collect. It was an 
abusive telegram. It all added up to an 
impolite “No,” and it repeated the kind 
of abuse that we on the Wa: Labor Board 
had to take from the president of that 
railroad in the hearings. 

So I called Bob Patterson and Mr, 
Greenbaum and Mr. Davis. They came 
to the White House. When they got 
there we called the President. He came 
over. We explained to him that we had 
received a telegram, and we told him 
what was init. Of course, he never lost 
his sense of humor when he discovered 
that the telegram had been sent collect. 
He said, “Give me the pen.” In good 
nature, but with sadness at the same 
time, he signed the seizure papers. 

I will never forget what he said about 
the action of the president of that rail- 
road. He said, “I am at a loss to under- 
stand how a man could so completely 
lose his sense of public responsibility.” 

Mr. President, that was our first 
seizure. It was done under no law, but 
under the claimed inherent power of the 
President as Commander in Chief in 
time of war to take steps necessary ta 
protect the security of this country and 
to proceed with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. As I have said many 
times in the Senate, it is an awful power 
to exercise. So I believe it to be impor- 
tant that Congress keep on the statute 
books legislation delimiting the power cf 
the President. I hold to another theory 
of Corwin I have expressed before, 
namely, that Congress has that power, 
too. If we place such legislation on the 
booxs and, then, under it a case is taken 
to the Supreme Court, in my opinion 
the Supreme Court will rule—althougn 
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I may be wrong—that the power of Con- 
gress under our system of government is 
such that it can delimit the exercise of 
the alleged broad power of the President 
to act in time of great emergency with- 
out reference to Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator would say that the condi- 
tions vould be the same when the Presi- 
dent has declared an emergency to exist 
as when we are in a constitutionally de- 
clared war. The Senator from Oregon 
has cited cases of the War Labor Board 
at a time when we were at war under a 
constitutionally declared war. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course we are at war 
in fact. The fact that Congress has not 
lived up to what I believe to be its duties 
does not change at all the question of 
whether the President has inherent pow- 
er to act to protect the security of the 
country. I believe that the question of 
the Senator from Michigan is entirely 
irrelevant to the basic question of 
whether the inherent power exists. 
Presidents have exercised this claimed 
power when we were not at war. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am asking the 
Senator whether he thinks the inherent 
power he is discussing and attributing to 
the President when we have a constitu- 
tionally declared war by Congress ex- 
ists when the President merely declares 
an emergency to exist? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think that the 
existence of the power has anything to 
do with the existence or nonexistence of 
a declaration of war. It has only to do 
with the question of fact as to whether 
or not the crisis is such as to warrant a 
President’s exercising this claimed 
power. 

So far as my applying it to this case 
is concerned, my argument is bottomed 
upon the assumption—and I may say 
that if this assumption is not true then 
my whole argument falls to the floor of 
the Senate—that the crisis the other 
night was such in fact as to endanger 
the security of the Nation if the steel 
mills were shut down. 

I know enough about what the rela- 
tionship is between the operation of the 
steel mills and our defense program to 
satisfy me that the crisis was very se- 
rious and that the President should 
have taken some action to prevent the 
steel mills from closing down; but, in 
my opinion there are many other ac- 
tions he should have taken before he 
took the one he did. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Oregon does not contend, does he, that 
it is a declared war which gives the 
President the power? 

Mr. MORSE. No. A declaration of 
war is not necessary for the exercise of 
the power. Of course most every time 
in our history when Presidents have ex- 
ercised so-called emergency powers to 
send troops abroad or to seek to protect 
American life, property, and interests in 
a foreign country, it was done under cir- 
cumstances when no Ceclaration of war 
existed. The exercise of that power was 
always challenged by those who felt that 
he should have congressional sanction 
for it. Corwin’s thesis is—and I think 
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he has the better of the argument in all 
of the discussions of this problem—that 
when the President takes such action 
Congress has the power to take legisla- 
tive steps itseif immediately thereafter, 
if it will to check the President’s pro- 
gram for handling the emergency. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Oregon say that there exists statu- 
tory authority for the President of the 
United States to act by way of a seizure? 

Mr. MORSE. No, no. 

Mr. FERGUSON. ‘Ths Senator does 
not think so? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I think the Sen- 
ator from Michigan will agree with me 
that I have tried to raise this issue of the 
power in bold relief. I simply say that 
we do not know whether he has the power 
or does not have the power. I do not see 
how we will ever know until some action 
is taken which will force this question 
into the courts so that we can have a 
Supreme Court ruling on it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. A moment ago when 
he was talking about a state of war in 
circumstances when there was no formal 
declaration of war, the Senator from 
Oregon said that Congress had not 
measured up to its responsibility. What 
did he mean by that? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe we are at war. 
As the Senator from New Hampshire has 
heard me say before on the floor of the 
Senate, particularly on the day after our 
troops went into Korea, it is no police 
action, but is war. When American 
soldiers are dying in Korea, it is war. 
I have always been of that opinion. My 
view is that if we had performed our 
congressional duty we would have de- 
clared war on the North Koreans. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The President of the 
United States did not come before Con- 
gress to ask for a declaration of war. 

Mr. MORSE. He does not have to do 
SO. 
Mr. BRIDGES. Always, by precedent, 
the President did do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, certainly, but he 
does not have to do so. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Oregon knows that whenever a war was 
declared the President first came before 
the Congress and asked for a declaration 
of war. Instead, the President in this 
case went ahead by himself. 

Mr. MORSE. Heretofore we have al- 
ways been able to have better teamwork 
between the two ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

As I said earlier in my remarks today, 
I think it is very regrettable that there 
has not been much closer consultation 
between the Congress and the President. 

In the case of the Korean war, let me 
say to my minority leader, I do not think 
it was sufficient to call certain persons 
to the White House; I believe that the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Foreign Affairs Commitiece 
of the House and the Armed Services 
Committees of both Houses should at 
least have been clearly briefed on that 
matter, and I believe the President of 
the United States should also -have ap- 
peared at a joint session of the Congress 
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in that connection. Let me add that my 
opinion on this matter is not one which 
I have recently arrived at, but is one 
which I expressed at the very beginning 
of this controversy. 

However, merely because the President 
has not followed the formality which I 
believe he should have followed, and has 
not engaged in the consultation in which 
I believe he should have engaged, I do 
not believe it therefore follows that the 
President has no inherent power. 

You see, Mr. President, I do not like 
many of the procedures the President 
has adopted. However, in this debate I 
am trying to keep attention focused, first, 
on the question of whether the power 
exists; and, second, on the question of 
whether in this case the President has 
exercised the power reasonably or un- 
reasonably. I believe that in the final 
analysis those questions should be an- 
swered in the courts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield at this 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. After following as 
closely as I could the speech the Senator 
from Oregon has been making—I must 
state that I had to leave the Chamber 
for a few minutes—I shouid like to ask 
him a question: Would he say that the 
inherent power of the President, about 
which the Senator from Oregon has been 
speaking in connection with the discus- 
sion of Professor Corwin’s book, would 
go so far that even though under its 
appropriating power the Congress of the 
United States decided to place such a 
limitation upon the President’s use of 
funds, the President under that inherent 
power could use money from the Treas- 
ury without appropriation by Congress? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I do not think the 
President would be justified in doing 
that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Oregon believe it is possible that 
if the President believes his inherent 
powers are as broad as he evidently be- 
lieves them to be, he might direct the 
use of public funds without a congres- 
sional appropriation, and in that way 
the matter would go into the courts? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not see the possi- 
bility of such a course of action by the 
President. 

What has happened in a number of 
these cases, however, is that the Presi- 
dent has ordered various departments 
to do certain things, and they have used 
their regular appropriations for those 
purposes. 

I have no doubt that we can use the 
indirect method of limiting the Presi- 
dential power, througn congressional 
control of the purse strings. However, 
I simply do not like that way of doing 
business; I prefer to meet the issue head 
on. I prefer to come to grips with the 
President by means of legislation which 
will raise for court decision the question 
of the power of the President itself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Itseems to me that 
today the Senator from Oregon has 
stated quite ably that unfortunately 
there has been a lack of teamwork and 
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coordination in regard tc both the Ko- 
rean war and other matters. I fully 
agree with the Senator from Oregon that 
the President would have been well ad- 
vised if he had appeared at a joint session 
of Congress in connection with the situa- 
tion in Korea, and had frankly laid that 
matter before the Congress. Although 
there may be those who would dispute it, 
I believe that with the conditions which 
then prevailed and with the facts which 
might then have been available, both 
Houses of the Congress by overwhelming 
vote would have endorsed the action 
which was taken. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I believe there 
would not have been six Members of 
either House who would have opposed it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. However, of course, 
that is a matter which is subject to 
dispute. 

On the other hand, where there is this 
difference of opinion involving a consti- 
tutional question with which I believe the 
people are deeply concerned, it seems to 
me that if this power of the President 
is to be challenged, then from the con- 
gressional point of view it should be 
challenged in such a way that there will 
be no question as to the power of the 
Congress to act. Certainly the framers 
of the Constitution, who had in mind 
what had occurred under kings and other 
executives, had no intention of having 
the President have control of the public 
purse without placing in the Congress 
control of the appropriations; and the 
framers of the Constitution included 
such a provision in the Constitution. 

If the Congress, in pursuance of its 
constitutional authority, provides that 
no funds available to the President shall 
be usea for this purpose, and if the 
President feels strongly enough that in 
the present emergency he has a vague 
constitutional power, and believes he 
should proceed on the basis of that 
power, and does proceed, and then di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury and 
other public officials to spend Govern- 
ment funds in the operation of the steel 
mills, or in any other operation, for that 
matter, there will be a direct issue in 
connection with congressional author- 
ity; and in that way the issue will be 
decided by the courts far more rapidly 
than it would be decided under the pro- 
cedure suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. No; I do not believe the 
courts would thus meet head on the 
question or issue of the constitutional 
power of the President to make such a 
seizure, for under such circumstances I 
believe I can anticipate that the courts 
would say, ‘““‘We need not pass on the 
question of whether the President has 
the right to use funds in connection 
with the exercise of such a power, be- 
cause the existence of the power as a 
matter of law bears no relationship to 
the existence of funds to carry it out.” 

Therefore, what would be decided? In 
such a case I do not believe the Supreme 
Court would rule directly on the issue 
of the power of the President to seize, 
Rather it would limit itself to the ques- 
tion of the power of the Congress to 
control the purse strings. 

So I think we must enact legislation 
which will clearly bring up the seizure 
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issue and will clearly bring up the ques- 
tion of whether the President had the 
inherent power to seize the steel mills. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yieid to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the President 
has inherent power to act as he has 
acted—and, of course, the President has 
indicated that he believes he has such 
power—does not the President then have 
the power, as he said in February 1948, to 
act when “conditions in the world at 
this time are too grave to put Congress 
in control of the purse strings of this 
country”? 

Then does not the President have the 
power to coin money and to circulate 
money? 

Mr. MORSE. No; my answer to the 
Senator from Michigan is that before we 
reach any conclusion in this case, we 
must consider two questions: First, the 
question of the existence of the power; 
second, the question of whether the 
power is being exercised reasonably. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not talking 
about the reasonableness of the exercise 
of the power; I am discussing the ques- 
tion of whether the President has such 
power at all. 

Mr. MORSE. But I believe the type 
of implementation of power which the 
Senavor has set forth in the example 
he has given raises the question of rea- 
sonableness in relation to the inherent 
power itself, if it in fact exists. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In his remarks the 
Scnator from Oregon has indicated that 
the President had inherent power to 
seize the steel mills. If the pending ap- 
propriation bill includes, when it is 
passed, an amendment similar to the one 
which already has been sent to the desk, 
will the President then have inherent 
power to disregard that law and to use 
public funds in disregard of that law, 
and, if necessary, to have the mint coin 
money to be used for that purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. Only if the Court found 
that was a reasonable exercise of the 
President’s power; and I cannot imagine 
that the Court would make such a 
finding. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We talk about the 
exercise of inherent power. Is it not al- 
ways dependent upon the question of 
whether the action taken is a reasonable 
one? Aside from the present question, 
when the President exercises inherent 
rower, it must be reasonable, must it not; 
and if it is not reasonable, then the 
President does not have the inherent 
power. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; and I made that 
argument earlier today. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. For some time the 
country has been experiencing a most 
disruptive telegraph strike. Does the 
Senator from Oregon contend that the 
President should have seized the tele- 
graph system and should have forced 
the strikers to return to work and should 
have reestablished the full telegraph 
service? 
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Mr. MORSE. My opinion in that mat- 
ter is that that would be an unreason- 
able exercise of inherent power, because 
I do not believe that particular case in- 
volves a threat to the security of the Na- 
tion. It involves great inconvenience, of 
course; but the question becomes one 
which involves a decision as to whether 
that particular strike threatens the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr.DWORSHAK. Surely the Senator 
from Oregon would not contend, would 
he, that a disruption of the telegraph 
services would in no way impair or re- 
tard our preparedness program, at a 
time when thousands of young Amer- 
icans are sacrificing themselves in 
Korea? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course not. But is 
the Senator from Idaho standing on the 
ficor to argue that the President, if he 
has inherent power, ought to exercise it 
in the case of any strike which to any 
Gegree whatever impaired the defense 
program? That is reducing the discus- 
sion to a perfectly absurd premise. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho was merely trying to ascertain 
whether the Senator from Oregon was 
attempting to justify the seizure of the 
steel plants, while at the same time he 
would refuse to sanction an exercise 
of presidential authority and power to 
seize the telegraph system from the same 
alleged reason. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has pointed out to the Senator from 
Idaho that there are great factual dif- 
ferences between the two cases, from the 
standpoint of their effect upon the de- 
fense program and the security of the 
Nation. I am sure the Senator from 
Idaho recognizes those differences. The 
production of steel for the sinews of war 
involves a much greater problem, and a 
stoppage of such production poses a 
much greater threat to the national se- 
curity, than a stoppage of the transmis- 
sion of telegrams as the result of a strike. 
I do not condone a telegraphic strike; 
but if we analyze the argument of the 
Senator from Idaho, what he is really 
saying to the Senator from Oregon is, 
“Show me any strike which to any degree 
whatever involves an interference with 
the defense operations, and I place you, 
the Senator from Oregon, in a position 
where, if you say the President has any 
inherent power in one case, no matter 
what the degree of interference with 
the defense program may be, you must 
necessarily support the exercise of that 
inherent power in the lesser case.” 

I know more about logic than that. 

Mr. DWORSHAK and Mr. McFAR- 
LAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should like to 
point out that it is not a matter of 
whether our preparedness program is he- 
ing interrupted by a failure to maintain 
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steel production at maximum capacity, 
but rather it is a matter of whether the 
Senator from Oregon is taking the po- 
sition unequivocally that in one case he 
would sanction arbitrary, arrogant, 
tyrannical action by the President in the 
seizure of the steel plants, while, on the 
other hand, he would condone and tol- 
erate the disruption of our preparedness 
program by a complete breakdown of our 
telegraph system. The Senator from 
Idaho cannot consider that there is such 
a close distinction that there is no dif- 
ference, and that in one case such power 
or such authority and action by the Pres- 
ident are justified, while in another case 
they are not. I was merely trying to as- 
certain whether the Senator from Ore- 
gon was logical in his approach, or 
whether he was illogical. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator from 
Oregon is logical in his approach. In re- 
gard to the question which the Senator 
from Idaho has just propounded, if he 
will rephrase his question and strike out 
all of his aijectives, through which he 
seeks to put into the mouth of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon his own conclusions as 
to the nature of the exercise of this pow- 
er, I will answer it. But I say to the 
Senator from Idaho, do not think for a 
moment that you are going to propound 
to me a question like the familiar one, 
“Are you still beating your wife?—answer 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’,” and expect me to fall for 
it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. Just a moment. I am 
going to finish my comment on the Sen- 
ator’s question. The Senator has pro- 
pounded a question, in which he answers 
for himself the nature of the exercise of 
this.power of the President of the United 
States by calling it a lot of harsh names, 
and he then wants to know whether I 
think the President ought to exercise the 
same power in a communications case. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I shall be glad to 
rephrase the question in any way that 
the Senator from Oregon may desire. I 
merely ask him whether he thinks the 
seizure of the steel plants is proper and 
should be sanctioned by the Congress 
and by the people of this country, as well 
as by the parents of the boys who are 

ghting in Korea, while on the other 
hand he thinks there is no compunction 
or necessity of any kind for the President 
to act in a strike involving the tele- 
graphic facilities of the Nation, or some 
other strike. I can rephrase the ques- 
tion in any way that is desired, merely 
to get an over-all reply from the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I will summarize my 
argument of the last hour and a half 
for the Senator, because I started out 
this afternoon by laying down this as 
my first premise, namely: I believe, at 
least until the United States Supreme 
Court rules to the contrary, that under 
the Constitution of the United States a 
President has broad inherent powers to 
act in an hour of crisis to protect the 
security of the country. That is major 
premise number one. 

Major premise number two: He, how- 
ever, must exercise that power in such 
a manner as to lead a court to find that 
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it was a reasonable exercise of the power. 
Any time he does not do that, I think he 
would then find himself in difficulty in 
a court, if the issue could be squarely 
placed before the court. 

Third—and this is still directed to the 
Senator’s question—it becomes a ques- 
tion of fact as to whether, in a particu- 
lar case, the facts prove the existence 
of a crisis so serious that immediate ac- 
tion must be taken to protect the secu- 
rity of the Nation. If that is so—and it 
makes no difference whether it is a steel 
case, a telegraph case, a copper case, a 
railroad case, or what manner of case 
it is—I think the President, in the ab- 
sence of legislation by the Congress, has 
the power to take immediate action to 
protect the national security. 

Now, Mr. President, my comment re- 
garding the Senator’s references to the 
steel case and to the telegraph case is 
that Iam simply willing to take judicial 
notice of the fact that a shut-down of 
the steel mills would be so much more 
serious a matter than a shut-down of 
the telegraph offices that in the latter 
case, I think I can hear a court say, “The 
facts were not of such a nature as to 
justify your exercise of the power.” 
That is what I think the court would 
Say. 

Mr. McFARLAND and Mr. FERGU- 
SON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether there is not a dis- 
tinction between a strike in the commu- 
nications services and a strike in the steel 
industry? Of course, as the Senator 
has well pointed out, it becomes a ques- 
tion of degree and of reasonableness, as 
to whether there is an extreme emer- 
gency. But in the case of a strike in the 
telegraph industry, I think I may point 
out, in fairness—although I regret very 
much the occurrence of strikes in the 
telegraph industry and in the telephone 
industry—provision is made for receiv- 
ing and transmitting messages of an 
emergency nature. They must be given 
credit for providing a means of trans- 
mitting emergency messages, whether 
for the Government of the United States 
or for individuals. However, I can im- 
agine no greater crisis than that which 
would result from a complete interrup- 
tion of the communications systems, or 
an interruption to the point where we 
would not have competitive communica- 
tions systems. We have the telegraph, 
the telephone, and also air mail. An air- 
mail letter goes almost as fast now as a 
telegram, and has become very competi- 
tive. In fact, the development of the 
air-mail service has made it somewhat 
difficult at times for the telegraph in- 
dustry to survive. But if all of these 
methods for the rapid transmission of 
communications were interrupted, I 
should think a great crisis would con- 
front the country, particularly in such 
an emergency as the present one. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say in reply to 
the majority leader, I have already tried 
to point out that if the facts in a given 
case indicate that the emergency is so 
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serious that the security of the Nation 
is jeopardized, and if as a matter of 
constitutional law this inherent power 
dves in fact exist in the President, it cer- 
tainly would be his duty under those 
circumstances to exercise it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Oregon contend that the inherent 
power of the President, including the 
power to seize the steel mills, also in- 
clude the right of the President to 
compel men to work, as indicated in the 
third paragraph of his order of seizure? 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not know what the 
Senator means by “compel.” I do not 
know how we can compel men to work. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I am 
asking. Is it not true that the President 
sent a bill to the Congress providing for 
the use of the Army to compel men en- 
gaged in the railroad industry to work, 
making them subject to Army discipline? 

fr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Michigan knows very well that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon was the first Senator 
to rise to his feet and protest that 
proposal. , 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the President 
settled the strike? Has he settled the 
emergency? 

Mr. MORSE. He cannot settle any 
emcrgency involving the behavior of hu- 
man beings, if they decide to quit. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But suppose the 
management did what Avery did in the 
Montgomery Ward case: Has the Presi- 
dent a right to send someone into an 
establishment to carry on the work? I 
ain asking the Senator about the power 
of the President. 

Mr. MORSE. I thoroughly disagree 
with the procedure followed in the Mont- 
gomery-Ward case; but the President 
has the power in instances where men lie 
down on the job to move other people in, 
if he has any inherent power at all. If 
the men do not want to work, he can 
move others in who do want to work. 
We would not have any difficulty in find- 
ing precedents for that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I did not ask the 
Senator for precedents; I asked him 
what he thought about the power of the 
President. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not see any great 
problem about that. If the power exists 
he can ask other people who want to 
work to take over the jobs. 

Mr. President, I have two pages that 
I want to read without any interruptions. 

Returning to the question which I was 
dicussing about the powers of the Presi- 
dent, it has been said that in all other 
instances there has been a statute gov- 
erning the action. That is not the fact, 

Professor Corwin Says: 

Pursuing this theory, WLB was not an “of- 
fice” wielding power, but a purely advisory 
body, such as Presidents have frequently cre- 
ated in the past without the aid or consent 
of Congress. Yet actually the Board gener- 
ally proceeded independently of dictation 
from above and its “advice” was almost in- 
variably “taken”—was not, in fact, even re- 
viewed ky the President. Indeed, this had 
to be the case if the Board was to realize the 
purposes for which it was created, which 
was to provide a “tribunal” to effect settle- 
meuts of labor disputes in which the three 
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interests, the public, management, and labor, 
should have equal voice. And while WPB 
served a different purpose, it, too, exercised 
governing power which it would be purest 
fiction to characterize as “advisory.” There 
were, to be sure, certain important differences 
between the two bodies. The powers that 
WLB exercised prior to the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, being theoretically direct emana- 
tions from the President’s constitutional pre- 
rogative in time of war, were not supported 
by legal penalties or judicial process in any 
way, while the powers exercised by WPB, be- 
ing powers that the President had received 
from Congress, were supported by both legal 
penalties and equity process. Yet in both 
cases the advisory character of the agency 
was for the most part a sham and pretense, 
its governing capacity the substantial reality. 
In this respect neither board differed mate- 
rially from OPA, whose head was appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate and received his powers by 
direct delegation from Congress. Indeed, 
Congress itself both in its appropriation acts 
and in other legislation treated the Presiden- 
tial agencies as in all respects “offices.” * * * 

The creation of “offices,” while it is as- 
signed by the Constitution to Congress, is 
after all an essentially executive function 
even in time of peace; indeed, under the 
British Constitution it belongs to the 
Crown. Far otherwise is it with the power 
to govern industrial relations. If any power 
can be said to be legislative in character, 
it is surely this. Nevertheless, Mr. Roose- 
velt also laid claim to this power in the 
name of the “Commander in Chief” clause 
and on still vaguer grounds; nor did he 
wait upon our actual entry into war to as- 
sert it. 


In other words, Professor Corwin is 
citing a precedent where President 
Roosevelt exercised this power prior to a 
declaration of war. AsI said to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire a while ago, 
I do not think the existence of a declara- 
tion of war is controlling in the premises. 
I think the thing which is operative or 
controlling involves a finding of fact as 
to the nature and extent of the crisis. 
That is the important fact. I shall be 
very much surprised if and when the 
question goes to the Supreme Court for 
final determination if we do not hear 
the Supreme Court saying something to 
that effect in its definition of the powers 
of the President. 

So Professor Corwin discusses this 
precedent and says: 

On June 7, 1941, precisely 6 months before 
the Japanese descended upon Pearl Harbor, 
the late President, citing his proclamation 
13 days earlier of an “unlimited national 
emergency,” issued an Executive order seiz- 
ing the North American Aviation plant at 
Inglewood, Calif., where, on account of a 
strike, production was at a standstill. At- 
torney General Jackson justified the seizure, 
the forerunner of many similar assertions 


of presidential prerogative, as growing out of 
the duty— 


Mark you, Mr. President, because this 
is Mr. Jackson’s language— 
as growing out of the “duty constitutionally 
and inherently resting upon the President 
to exert his civil and military as well as his 
moral authority to keep the defense efforts 
of the United States a going concern’— 


That was before Pearl Harbor. That 
is our first case, in recent years, of a 
seizure without any legislative act on 
which to rest. It is a seizure that was 
justified by the then Attorney General 
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of the United States, now a Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Attorney General Jackson justified the 
seizure, the forerunner of many similar as- 
sertions of Presidential prerogative, as grow- 
ing out of the “duty constitutionally and 
inherently resting upon the President to ex- 
ert his civil and military as well as his moral 
authority to keep the defense efforts of the 
United States a going concern,” as well as 
“to obtain supplies for which Congress has 
appropriated money, and which it has di- 
rected the President to obtain.” 


Mr. President, ifi—and I underline the 
word “if’—if the President in 1941 had 
authority to seize the North American 
Aviation plant in order to keep the pro- 
duction of aircraft flowing, because they 
were needed in the defense program, and 
if there is merit in the then Attorney 
General’s argument that the power could 
be exercised on the ground that it was 
necessary to exert his civil and military 
as well as his moral authority to keep the 
defense effort of the United States go- 
ing, and on the further ground that it 
was justified in order to obtain supplies 
for which Congress had appropriated 
money and which it had directed the 
President to obtain in the interest of the 
defense effort, then I suggest that it is 
of some precedential value in the steel 
case involving President Truman. 

But I would be the first to point out, 
Mr. President, that citing that precedent 
does not in fact prove that the power 
constitutionally exists. All it proves is 
that, contrary to some of the arguments 
in this debate, such a power has been 
claimed by Presidents without any ccn- 
gressional act on which to base the 
seizure. That is the only point which 
the junior Senator from Oregon is mak- 
ing at this place in his argument. 

Professor Corwin goes on to say: 

On a like justification the Federal Ship- 
building & Drydock Co. at Kearny, N. J., 
was taken over and operated by the Navy 
from August 23, 1941, to January 5, 1942, 
and the plant of the Air Associates, Inc., 
at Bendix, N. J., placed under Army control 
from October 30, 1941, to December 27, 1941. 


There was no statute on which to base 
those seizures. They were made on the 
claim of the then President of the United 
States that in his capacity as Chief Ex- 
ecutive he had inherent power to exer- 
cise what he considered to be his execu- 
tive duty, to protect what he believed to 
be the security of the country through 
implementation of the defense program. 

Professor Corwin proceeds: 

Then from the creation of WLB on January 
12, 1942, to the enactment of the War Labor 
Disputes Act, June 25, 1943, Mr. Roosevelt 
ordered the taking cver of the plants of four 
other concerns, one of them the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., the seizure of which was 
put on the ground of its “inefficient manage- 
ment”; another, the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railroad, which was destined to remain 
under the control of the Office of Defense 
Transportation (ODT) nearly 312 years. 


All this, Mr. President, was under the 
jurisdiction of the War Labor Board, 
with no legislative sanction supporting 
the seizure. 

I read further: 

Again, however, Wilsonian precedents from 
World War I led the way, except that Mr. 
Wilson confined his similar activities to the 
period of hostilities. 
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That was the point brought out by the 
Senator from Michigan a few minutes 
ago, namely, that these cases fall into 
two time periods, some before hostilities, 
and others after hostilities. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I think 
that if the power exists, a stronger case 
can be made for its exercise during a 
period of hostilities than during a period 
prior to hostilities. 

I read again from Corwin: 


Also it was from Wilsonian precedents that 
the Roosevelt administration borrowed the 
idea of what have been variously termed “ad- 
ministrative sanctions,” “indirect sanctions,” 
or simply “sanctions.” The following episode 
involving the Remington Arms Co. of Bridge- 
port, Conn., in the fall of 1918 will serve to 
illustrate the subject. The narrative is by a 
member of President Wilson’s WLB. 


President Wilson had a labor board 
during World War I. Corwin quotes the 
member of the Board just referred to, 
as follows: 


After a prolonged strike and the War La- 
bor Board had rendered a decision against 
the strikers they refused to return to work. 
The President of the United States then wrote 
to the strikers upholding the authority of 
the Board, pointing out that an appeal from 
it should be made through the regular chan- 
nels and not by strike. He closed with the 
statement that if the strikers did not return 
to work they would be barred from any war 
work in Bridgeport for a year, that the 
United States Employment Service would not 
obtain positions for them elsewhere, and 
that the draft boards would be instructed to 
reject any claim for exemptions based upon 
their alleged usefulness in war production, 
This ended the strike. 


Mr. President, I think that is the exer- 
cise of persuasive power, and it is an ex- 
ercise of awful power, too. I think any 
President ought to try to avoid the crea- 
tion of a situation which gets us into 
that kind of problem. That is why I 
pointed out that I think every other al- 
ternative ought to have been exhausted 
the other night before the seizure. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed at 
this point in my remarks the remaining 
part of the section I have been quoting, 
ending on page 306 of Corwin’s book. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


Indeed, according to Mr. Baruch, chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, that agency 
carried the indirect sanctions idea even 
farther at times. Violators of its orders, 
“when detected, were induced or coerced into 
forfeiting materials or making ‘voluntary’ 
cash payments to philanthropic organiza- 
tions, to the United States Treasury,” ctc. 
That is to say, forfeitures and payments that 
were in essence legal penalties “‘were imposed 
and acquiesced in,” although, as Mr. Baruch 
concedes, they were utterly devoid of legal 
authority. They were in fact little short of 
blackmail. In World War II the presidential 
agencies that were especially dependent on 
indirect sanctions were those which exercised 
the President’s “prerogative” powers, in con- 
trast to his “delegated” powers. As was in- 
dicated earlier, this was originally the situa- 
tion of WLB; and it remained the situation 
with WMC throughout. Certain of the de- 
tails are particularly instructive. 

The business of this agency was to bring 
about and maintain the most effective mo- 
bilization of the manpower of the country 
that was available for war work after the 
armed services had taken their toll. Indeed, 
by Executive Order 9279, issued December 5, 
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1942, the President transferred the Selective 
Service System itself to WMC and thereby 
vested complete control of the manpower cf 
the country not yet enrolled in the armed 
services in Chairman McNutt. By the same 
order, “Each executive department and 
agency” was ordered so to “utilize” its fa- 
cilities, services, personnel, and powers as 
the chairman of WMC, “after consultation 
with such department or agency, determines 
necessary to promote compliance with * * * 
the policies, directions, and regulations” of 
WMC. 

Two months later—on February 3, 1943, to 
be precise—Mr. McNutt issued his famous 
“work or fight” order requiring all workers 
designated as “nondeferrable”’—that is, as 
nonessential—to choose between induction 
into the armed services and transferring to 
essential jobs. The order, the purpose of 
which was to remedy a labor scarcity in 32 
specified areas, carried, for those subject to 
draft, the penalty for disobedience on the 
face of it. At the same time, draft require- 
ments were significantly lowered. Then on 
February 9 a Presidential order decreed a 
48-hour week, for the duration, and in- 
structed all departments and agencies to take 
any action within their authority which the 
Chairman of WMC deemed necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of the order. 

A year and a half later WMC, now in con- 
trol of 85 percent of the working forces of 
the Nation, decreed that henceforth all male 
workers in the United States were to be hired 
exclusively through USES (United States 
Employment Service), another Presidential 
agency that acted subject to WMC’s direc- 
tives, To effectuate this turn of policy the 
support of employers was of course necessary, 
and this was guaranteed in a variety of ways. 
As the Labor Relations Reporter explained 
it, for employers who do not string along 
with the program, “psychological pressure” 
will be used at first, publicity to stir up com- 
munity reaction, and then pressure from 
local management labor committees. In 
addition, they can have their power, lighting, 
and heat turned off and be deprived of ship- 
ping facilities and materials. 

“The WMC stated,” the Reporter con- 
tinues, “that Government contracts might be 
withheld from employers found to be in 
willful and substantial noncompliance with 
the ceiling program. Since violators would 
have all their labor referrals and other man- 
power services cancelled, Government pro- 
curement officers would be unable to renew 
or place contracts with such firms on the 
ground that they might be unable to manu- 
facture the products specified for lack of 
available manpower.” 

Sanctions so stringent, functioning mainly 
through employment ceilings and priority 
referrals, obviously approached the drastic 
character of a labor draft. If an employer 
had more workers than his ceiling, he was 
forced to give them up; if certain workers of 
a particular firm were needed elsewhere, the 
firm had to terminate their services and the 
workers had to transfer to the employment 
to which they were referred. 

Two agencies there were whose orders were 
backed by legal sanctions, OPA and WPB. 
Yet OPA occasionally and WPB frequently 
resorted to “indirect sanctions,” in the shape 
of “suspension orders,” which, while they 
sent nobody to jail, were much more expedi- 
tious than criminal prosecutions, or even 
than suits in equity. So when a congres- 
sional committee proposed to forbid “any 
Federal official the right to inflict or impose 
penalties, sanctions, or suspension orders 
of any kind” except as he was specifically 
authorized by statute to do, WPB protested 
vehemently. The proposal, said the Board’s 
spokesman, “‘would destroy our control com- 
pletely. We might as well close up the Com- 
pliance Division” of WPB; and the protest 
prevailed for the most part. First and last, 
WPB issued over 700 suspension orders, many 
times the number of prosecutions that the 
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Department of Justice undertook at its 
behest. 

The problem of accommodating indirect 
sanctions to the Constitution arose out of 
the accepted doctrine that Congress alone 
may enact penalties and that no one may 
be subjected to a penalty that was not duly 
enacted by Congress prior to his alleged of- 
fense. Not, however, till 1944 did the Su- 
preme Court finally become seized of the 
opportunity to reduce sanctions to some kind 
of constitutional regularity capable of dif- 
ferentiating the allowable type from straight- 
out administrative blackjacking. This was 
in the case of Steuart & Bro., Inc. v. 
Bowles, in which a retail dealer in fuel oil 
in the District of Columbia was charged with 
having violated a rationing order of OPA by 
obtaining large quantites of oil from its sup- 
plier without surrendering ration coupons, py 
delivering many thousands of gallons of fuel 
oil without requiring ration coupons, and 
so on, and was prohibited by the agency from 
receiving oil for resale or transfer for the 
ensuing year. The offender conceded the 
validity of the rationing order in support of 
which the suspension order was issued, but 
challenged the validity of the latter as im- 
posing a penalty that Congress had not en- 
acted, and asked the district court to enjoin 
it. The court refused to do so and was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court in its position. 
Said Justice Douglas, speaking for the Court: 

“Without rationing, the fuel tanks of a 
few would be full; the fuel tanks of many 
would be empty. Some localities would have 
plenty; communities less favorably situated 
would suffer. Allocation or rationing is de- 
signed to eliminate such inequalities and to 
treat all alike who are similarly situated. 
But middlemen—wholesalers and retailers— 
bent on defying the rationing system could 
raise havoc with it. * * * These middle- 
men are the chief if not the only conduits 
between the source of limited supplies and 
the consumers. From the viewpoint of a 
rationing system a middleman who distrib- 
utes the product in violation and disregard 
of the prescribed quotas is an inefficient and 
wasteful conduit. * * * Certainly we 
could not say that the President would lack 
the power under this act to take away from 
a wasteful factory and route to an efficient 
one a previous supply of material needed for 
the manufacture of articles of war. From 
the point of view of the factory s>wner from 
whom the materials were diverted the action 
would be harsh. * * * But in times of 
war the national interest cannot wait on in- 
dividual claims to preference. * * * Yet 
if the President has the power to channel 
raw materials into the most efficient indus- 
trial units and thus save scarce materials 
from wastage it is difficult to see why the 
same principle is not applicable to the dis- 
tribution of fuel oil.” 

More briefly, indirect sanctions were con- 
stitutional when the deprivations they 
wrought were a reasonably implied amplifi- 
cation of the substantive power which they 
supported and were directly conservative of 
the interest which this power was created to 
protect and advance. Subjecting Mr. Mc- 
Nutt’s work or fight order to this test, it 
does not come off well. To deprive an em- 
ployer of his rights to certain priorities be- 
cause he refused to pay a certain wage had 
no discernible tendency to forward the pur- 
poses for which the priorities system was in- 
stituted; and to send recalcitrant workers 
to the fighting front did not remedy the labor 
situation on the home front, but in the first 
instance actually impaired it by reducing 
the available stock of labor. 

The fact of the matter is that Justice 
Douglas’ language does not begin to en- 
visage the administration’s conception of 
permissible sanctions. By the latter the Pres- 
ident was entitled to require any Depart- 
ment or Agency subject to Presidential di- 
rection to do anything within iw legal 
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powers for the purpose of making life un- 
pleasant for anybody who failed to obey an 
Executive order within whose terms he fell. 
So when Montgomery Ward refused to write 
a maintenance of membership clause in its 
labor contracts as it had been ordered to do 
by WLB, it discovered that the United States 
Post Office had removed its 70 employees from 
the company’s mail-order house, a service 
the Post Office had maintained for 30 years 
for handling parcel-post shipments to Ward’s 
customers. Likewise, when OPA found that 
large numbers of dealers were violating its 
price ceilings, it turned the names of more 
than 3,000 of the suspects over to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue for an investiga- 
tion into their income-tax returns. And 
when 16,700 rubber workers at Akron, Ohio, 
failed to heed an order by WLB to end a 
2-week-old strike, they were warned that the 
Goodyear Co. might be released from its obli- 
gations with respect to maintenance of mem- 
bership, check-off, shift premium, vacations, 
sick leave, and the like. 


THE “STEWARDSHIP THEORY” IN TOTAL WAR 


Presidential government on the basis of the 
supposed powers of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief in time of war attained 
its supreme exemplification in the indirect 
sanction; but the theory itself, as voiced by 
Mr. Roosevelt in his peremptory demand up- 
on Congress on September 7, 1942, that it 
repeal forthwith a certain provision of fhe 
Emergency Price Control Act, went consider- 
ably further. I quote the salient passage 
from the President’s remarkable address on 
that occasion: 

“I ask the Congress to take this action by 
the first of October. Inaction on your part 
by that date will leave me with an inescap- 
able responsibility to the people of this coun- 
try to see to it that the war effort is no longer 
imperiled by threat of economic chaos. 

“In the event that the Congress should fail 
to act, and act adequately, I shall accept the 
responsibility, and I will act. 

“At the same time that fair prices are 
stabilized, wages can and will be stabilized 
also. This I will do. 

“The President has the powers, under the 
Constitution and under congressional acts, to 
take measures necessary to avert a disaster 
which would interfere with the winning of 
the war. 

“I have given the most thoughtful con- 
sideration to meeting this issue without fur- 
ther reference to the Congress. I have de- 
termined, however, on this vital matter to 
consult with the Congress. * * * 

“The American people can be sure that 
I will use my powers with a full sense of my 
responsibility to the Constitution and to my 
country. The American people can also be 
sure that I shall not hesitate to use every 
power vested in me to accomplish the defeat 
of our enemies in any part of the world 
where our own safety demands such defeat. 

“Where the war is won, the powers under 
which I act automatically revert to the peo- 
ple—to whom they belong.” 

In a word, the President said to Congress: 
“Unless you repeal a certain statutory provi- 
sion forthwith, I shall nevertheless treat it 
as repealed.” On what grounds did Mr. 
Roosevelt rest his case for power of so tran- 
scendent a nature? Although he made a 
vague gesture toward “congressional acts,” it 
is obvious that his principal reliance was, 
and could only have been, on his “powers 
under the Constitution’”—that is to say, his 
conception of these. Presidents have before 
this in a few instances announced that they 
did not consider themselves constitutionally 
obligated by something which Congress had 
enacted but which, as they contended, 
trenched on Presidential prerogatives. This, 
for example, was Johnson's position in 1867. 
But the position advanced by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the above quoted passage goes far beyond 
this, claiming as it does for the President the 
power and right to disregard a statutory pro- 
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vision which he did not venture to deny, and 
indeed could not possibly have denied, which 
Congress had complete constitutional au- 
thority to enact, and which, therefore, he 
was obligated by express words of the Con- 
stitution to “take care” should be “faithfully 
executed.” 

Nor did the first Roosevelt’s celebrated 
“stewardship theory” of the presidency fur- 
nish basis for the pretension advanced in the 
message of September 7, since it stopped 
short with claiming for the President the 
right to do anything that he thought would 
be in the public interest, provided he was 
not prohibited by the Constitution or an 
act of Congress from doing it. The message 
of September 7 strikes this vital reservation 
out, at least so far as acts of Congress are 
concerned. The doctrine of the message 
answers, indeed, to John Locke’s definition 
of “prerogative,” which we had before us on 
an earlier page, “as the power to act accord- 
ing to discretion for the public good, with- 
out the prescription of the law and some- 
times even against it’—a notion derived 
from Stuart practice, and one against which 
most of the framers unquestionably thought 
they had provided by the “faithfully exe- 
cuted”’ clause. 

The message of September 7 can only be 
interpreted: as a claim of power on the part 
of the President to suspend the Constitu- 
tion in a situation deemed by him to make 
such a step necessary. The claim was not 
a totally unprecedented one, for Lincoln 
implied as much when in his message of 
July 4, 1861, he asked, with reference to his 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus: 
“Are all the laws but one to go unexecuted, 
and the Government itself go to pieces lest 
that one be violated.” But Mr. Roosevelt 
was proposing to set aside, not a particular 
clause of the Constitution, but its most 
fundamental characteristic, its division of 
power between Congress and President, and 
thereby gather into his own hands the com- 
bined power of both. He was suggesting, 
if not threatening, a virtually complete sus- 
pension of the Constitution. No doubt any 
candid person must admit that the circum- 
stances of total war may render such a 
measure necessary, but surely Congress, if 
on hand at the time, ought to be associated 
in so grave a responsibility, the need for 
which would presumably be evident to it 
also. 

And certainly Mr. Roosevelt did not im- 
prove his case when he said: “When the 
war is won, the powers under which I act 
automatically revert to the people—to whom 
they belong.” The implication seemed to 
be that the President owed the transcendent 
powers he was claiming to some peculiar 
relationship between himself and the peo- 
ple—a doctrine with a strong family re- 
semblance to the leadership principle against 
which the war was supposedly being fought. 
A third world war—one ushered in by an 
atomic bomb attack On our principal cities— 
might, nevertheless, vindicate even this fea- 
ture of the message of September 7, or an 
equivalent thereof. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
with a very brief summary, because no 
one néed tell me that in this hour of 
high emotional concern, which has been 
aroused over the steel case, there is much 
chance of getting people to understand 
clearly what one’s stand is on the case 
unless one takes the extreme position of 
condemning the President and saying he 
has usurped power, has acted unconsti- 
tutionally, and ought to be impeached. 
People seem to be able to understand 
that kind of extreme language but I do 
not think we are going to help solve the 
case by making that kind of approach. 
So I summarize my position under three 
points, 
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First, on the basis of historical prece- 
dents, which I have put into the Recorp 
today, a great number of instances, go- 
ing as far back as the time of Jefferson, 
I am inclined to think that the Supreme 
Court will rule, once this issue ever gets 
to it for a direct ruling thereon, that a 
President of the United States, under 
the language contained in the Constitu- 
tion with respect to executive power, has 
broad powers, sufficiently broad to allow 
him to take executive action to meet an 
immediate emergency that constitutes a 
great crisis to the safety or security of 
the Nation. 

Second, I hold to the view that the 
existence of the power does not give the 
President, as a matter of law, unlimited 
discretion in exercising the power, but 
that his exercise of the power is subject 
to the same legal principles and restric- 
tions that the exercise of any other dis- 
cretionary power is subject to, namely, 
he must exercise it in a reasonable man- 
ner, and I think the rule of reasonable- 
ness applies. 

In the third place, I hold to the view 
that after a President exercises a 
claimed inherent emergency power, 
which, as I said in my argument, has 
been variously described in legal litera- 
ture as a war power, an inherent power, 
a Commander in Chief power, a steward- 
ship power—no matter what label is 
used to descibe the power, after a Presi- 
dent exercises it and sets up a program 
for its implementation, Congress has a 
checking power. Congress has power to 
intervene and pass legislation. Con- 
gress has the power to pass legislation 
placing definite limitations, yes, prohibi- 
tions, on the exercise of that power by 
the President of the United States in a 
specific case. 

In this concluding statement I refer 
again to the argument I made on this 
point when I took a position against 
the President on the troops-to-Europe 
issue. I rested my argument entirely on 
the third point, that it is one thing for 
the President to say he has the power to 
meet an emergency in the field of in- 
ternational relations, for example, to 
protect the life, property, and interests 
of the American people on foreign soil, 
and send troops to meet that crisis. But 
that does not deny to the Congress the 
power to prohibit the President from the 
exercise of that power, and say to him by 
legislation, in effect, “Bring them home. 
We deny you the implementation of the 
program you have put into operation in 
your attempt to carry out what you 
claim is an emergency power.” 

Mr. President, the last point is hard 
to get across these days, but it places the 
problem squarely on the doorstep of 
Congress. 

What does that have to do with the 
amendment before the Senate? There 
is no question about our power to adopt 
this amendment. But, in the first place, 
I do not think it would do the job which 
even the proponents want done in re- 
gard to the steel case. It might cause a 
breakdown in the production of steel. 
Second, I think it is approaching the 
problem indirectly rather than directly. 
I would much prefer to see us proceed 
directly on this matter with legislation 
seeking to return the steel mills to the 
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steel companies, under whatever terms 
and conditions the Congress wishes to 
impose. That will raise the question for 
the courts, as to whether or not we have 
the power to exercise such authority, 
and whether the President has the pow- 
er to ignore our exercise of that author- 
ity. 

I have tried to keep faith with this 
constitutional issue. I have offered two 
bills, either or both of which, I think, 
would raise the issue directly in the 
courts. If Senators desire to offer 
amendments to my bill, if they do not 
like the terms and conditions which I 
propose in my bill for the return of the 
steel mills, then let it be amended so 
as to provide other terms. But my 
terms or other terms will get the issue 
before the Supreme Court in a relatively 
short time, I believe, and once and for 
all we shall have the old mooted his- 
torical question of constitutional law as 
to the President’s alleged inherent 
powers settled in the way in which I 
think it ought to be settled, by a clear- 
cut decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 





RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously 
made, the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, to Mon- 
day, April 21, 1952, at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian. 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 18 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Robert D. Murphy, of Wisconsin, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 


tiary of the United States of America to 
Japan. 





SENATE 
Monpay, AprRIL 21, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 14, 
1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, unto the hills 
of Thy grace and glory we lift the ex- 
pectant eyes of our faith, for from Thee 
cometh our help. We are grateful that 
the light of heaven falls upon our daily 
path and that in the beauty of common 
things and in the miracle of the spring- 
time we may partake of the holy sacra- 
ment of Thy presence. In these days 
when searing hate is doing its worst to 
separate Thy children on the earth, 
when with cynical schemes evil men lust- 
ing for power hide behind the refuge of 
lies, we thank Thee for men and women 
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of good will under all skies, the saving 
salt of a tortured world, upon whose in- 
tegrity of character and understanding 
sympathy with other nations and races 
the hopes of tomorrow’s world rest. In 
this Capital City, set upon a hill, in the 
ministry of public affairs, may the rep- 


resentatives of the people, who counsel” 


together in this hallowed Chamber, be 
true servants of the common good and 
forerunners of Thy kingdom’s coming. 
Amen. 

TT IRE RI 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 18, 1952, was dispensed with, 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. BrincEs, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MILLIKIN was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate beginning today and con- 
tinuing through April 25. 

On request of Mr. HaypDEn, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr, GEORGE was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate this week. 

On request of Mr. HAYDEN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MAGNUSON was 
excused from attendance on the session 
of the Senate tomorrow because of offi- 
cial business, 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to hold an executive meeting this 
afternoon at 1:30. 

On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was authorized to continue its hearings 
while the Senate is in session today. 

On request of Mr. HOLLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was authorized 
to continue its hearing during the ses- 
sion of the Senate this afternoon. 

On request of Mr. Moopy, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Procurement of the Select Committee 
on Small Business was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the petition of Effie Dunn, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the en- 
actment of House bill 4394, to provide 
certain increases in the monthly rates 
of compensation and pension payable to 
veterans and their dependents, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 





PRICE CONTROLS ON FOOD DISTRI- 
BUTION—RESOLUTION OF KANSAS 


FOOD DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution I have received 
from the Kansas Food Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in regard to the suspension of price 
controls on the distribution of foods. 

The association in its resolution states 
that practically all foods are in plentiful 
supply and on the average are selling 
below present retail and wholesale ceil- 
ings, and under these circumstances they 
urge the discontinuance of the distribu- 
tion of foods under OPS. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee is continuing its hearings 
on the extension of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, and I want to present the 
resolution for their consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON SUSPENSION OF Foop 
DISTRIBUTION PRICE CONTROLS 


Whereas the primary purpose of price con 
trol is to prevent the bidding up of prices 
of goods and commodities in scarce supply, 
thereby increasing the cost of living by re- 
ducing the purchasing power of the dollar; 
and 

Whereas practically all foods are now in 
plentiful supply and on the average are sell« 
ing below present retail and wholesale ceil- 
ings; and 

Whereas after more than a year of food 
price controls, no plan of controls has as yet 
been devised that fits the many types of 
grocery distributors needed to supply food 
to the consumers of Kansas; and 

Whereas the present type of regulations, 
patterned along OPA lines, do not and can- 
not operate in a manner that is fair and 
equitable to the many who are engaged in 
food distribution. On the contrary because 
food price control regulations are so nu- 
merous, so inflexible, so complex, and are 
changed so frequently, the average whole- 
saler and retailer finds it extremely difficult 
to comply with them; and 

Whereas the cost of many millions of man- 
hours required of wholesalers and retailers in 
their effort to comply with regulations, are 
themselves inflationary; and 

Whereas such controls increase the cost of 
living by— 

(a) diverting scarce manpower into non- 
productive channels; 

(b) imposing additional costs, including 
the waste of millions of man-hours of work; 

(c) increasing the tax burden; and 

(ad) diverting attention from the real 
causes of inflation; and 

Whereas the over-all cost to the taxpayer 
for supporting the expense of unnecessary 
price controls over food runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars, and will continue to in- 
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crease unless suspension is placed in effect; 
and 

Whereas such unnecessary controls de- 
stroy incentive, contribute to the further 
centralization of all governmental power in 
Washington, and progressively restrict the 
area of individual freedom; and 

Whereas it was not the intent of Congress 
to establish control for the sake of control, 
but only to authorize the use of these dan- 
gerous emergency powers to the extent ac- 
tually needed to prevent the bidding up of 
prices and goods and commodities in scarce 
supply: Be it 

Resolved— 

1. That these organizations, representing 
the retail food stores in Kansas, hereby re- 
spectively request your assistance in sus- 
pending immediately price controls on all 
food and food products at the retail and 
wholesale level, and reinstate controls only 
on those items which may be deemed in short 
supply. 

2. Clarification of the Capehart and Her- 
long amendments to remove loopholes by 
which OPS has denied pre-Korean margins 
to food retailers in disregard of the intent 
of Congress. 

3. Correct the law to place the OPS un- 
der the same administrative and procedural 
rules that govern other Federal agencies, 
plus inclusion of provisions in the act 
which will return to those subject to OPS 
rulings the right of civil court relief which 
is inherent in the Cortstitution. 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the entire Kansas congressional delega- 
tion requesting their views on this very im- 
portant matter of decontrolling food prices. 





GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF STEEL 
MILLS—RESOLUTION OF WAUKE- 
SHA (WIS.) CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 


ceived a great many grass-roots expres- 
sions from my State of Wisconsin op- 
posing the President’s arbitrary seizure 
of the steel industry. I am glad that 
on Thursday a Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee will begin a review of the 
legal phases of that seizure action. 

I send to the desk a message from 
Carl Taylor, chairman of the national 
affairs committee of the Waukesha 
Chamber of Commerce expressing the 
views of that fine group on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this point 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


WAUKESHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Waukesha, Wis., April 18, 1952. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: At the Waukesha 
Chamber of Commerce national affairs com- 
mittee meeting of April 17, 1952, the follow- 
ing thoughts were developed and unani- 
mously agreed upon, relative to the above 
subject: 

“It shall be illegal for the President or the 
United States Government to seize any pri- 
vately owned business or industrial prop- 
erty, except during the period of a war for- 
mally declared by Congress, then only after 
approval by a majority of both Houses of 
Congress; then only in cases which would 
involve a national emergency. 

“Should seizure occur under the above cir- 
cumstances, it shall be illegal to make any 
changes in employment agreements or un- 
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ion contracts during such seizure, and sel- 
zure shall be limited to a 90-day period, to be 
reconsidered and, if necessary, renewed each 
90 days thereafter. 

“We are equally opposed to seizure or come 
mandeering of labor or any other such in- 
terference with the American system of 
freedom and liberty for all.” 

Sincerely, 
Cari TAYLOR, 
Committee Chairman. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S. 3038. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Frederick, Md.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. O’Conor when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3039. A bill for the relief of Norman S. 

MacPhee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 3040. A bill to amend section 9 (b) of 
the Atomic. Energy Act of 1946 relating to 
the exemption-from taxation of certain activ- 
ities of the Atomic Energy Commission; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

S.3041. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to define the term of ‘registered 
nurse’ and to provide for the registration 
of nurses in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 9, 1907, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. KEM: 

S. 3042. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to provide re- 
strictions on the importation of certain agri- 
cultural commodities, and the products 
thereof, from Communist-controlled coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kem when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 3043. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Luigia 
G. Innocenzi; and 

S. 3044. A bill for the relief of William 
Kipf and Darold D. Selk; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





FREDERICK, MD. 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in July 
of 1864, during the Civil War, Confeder- 
ate forces under command of Gen. Jubal 
Early entered the city of Frederick, Md. 
General Early was in need of money 
and supplies and levied a ransom of 
$200,000 upon the townspeople of Fred- 
erick, threatening to destroy the city if 
the demand was not met. At that time 
the Union maintained several substantial 
storehouses, barracks, and hospital 
buildings in Frederick, and it appears 
that large quantities of Union supplies 
were stored there. 

The townspeople of Frederick raised 
the sum demanded through the action of 
the city’s corporate authorities in assess- 
ing pro rata charges upon the several 
banks of the city, and paid $200,000 to 
General Early. As a result the city was 
spared the threatened destruction, and it 
appears that the Confederate forces 
thereafter lived up to the letter of the 
agreement by not taking any property 
from the townspeople or from the Union 
stores. The money taken from the banks 
to meet the ransom demand was repaid 
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by the issuance of bonds. The last re- 
maining bonded indebtedness related to 
satisfaction of the ransom demand was 
paid off on October 1, 1951. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk for 
appropriate reference a bill for the relief 
of Frederick, Md. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3038) for the relief of the 
city of Frederick, Md., introduced by Mr. 
O’ConoR, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES FROM COMMUNIST- 
CONTROLLED COUNTRIES 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro- 
vide restrictions on the importation of 
certain agricultural commodities from 
Communist-controlled countries. I ask 
unanimous consent to make a short 
statement in connection with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Missouri may proceed. 

The bill (S. 3042) to amend section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
provide restrictions on the importation 
of certain agric: itural commodities, and 
the products thereof, from Communist- 
controlled countries, introduced by Mr. 
Kem, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, at the 
same time that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has launched a 
program to purchase surplus hams in 
this country, Communist Poland is be- 
ing permitted to flood the United States 
market with hams and other pork prod- 
ucts from behind the iron curtain. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
have advised me that during 1951, Poland 
exported to the United States 5,124,000 
pounds of hams, shoulders, and bacon. 
In January 1952, the latest month for 
which figures are available, 496,000 
pounds of Polish pork were permitted to 
be shipped into the United States. 

The packing plants in Poland are na- 
tionalized and are operated by the Com- 
munist Government. These Polish hams 
are purchased from the Communist 
Government of Poland. 

Each pound of Polish ham imported 
into this country displaces a pound of 
our own ham. Each dollar spent for 
Polish hams is money which would oth- 
erwise go to American producers. Every 
hour which the Communists spend in 
processing their hams displaces an hour 
of labor by workers in this country. 

I cannot justify imports of slave-labor 
pork into the United States to compete 
with the American farmer. Particularly 
I see no reason in it at a time when our 
taxpayers are being called on to support 
the price of pork produced here at home. 
Nor can I justify forcing American meat 
cutters and other labor to compete with 
Communist slave labor. 

What can be said for a foreign policy 
which encourages the importation of 
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products from behind the iron curtain to 
the injury of our own agriculture? 

Why should we encourage imports 
from Russia and her satellites at a time 
when the President and the Secretary of 
State are seeking many billions of dollars 
to contain communism in Europe? 

It is inconsistent and intolerable to 
give aid and comfort to Russia and her 
satellites and yet send American boys to 
battle Communists in Korea. Every dol- 
lar sent to the iron-curtain countries 
makes them more dangerous in war 
against us. 

Federal administrative officials now 
have ample authority to restrict imports 
of products from behind the iron curtain. 
They have not acted. 

The bill I have introduced would bar 
imports of pork and other products and 
commodities from behind the iron cur- 
tain when these products are in surplus 
supply here at home. 





EXTENSION OF CERTAIN STATU- 
TORY PROVISIONS OF NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY LAW—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) to 
continue in effect certain statutory pro- 
visions for the duration of the national 
emergency proclaimed December 16, 
1950, and 6 months thereafter, notwith- 
standing the termination of the existing 
state of war, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 





EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 AND HOUSING 
AND RENT ACT OF 1947—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 2594) to extend the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, and the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments, together with three brief state- 
ments explaining them be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and, without objection, the amendments 
and statements will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

At the proper place insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. —. (a) Subsection (b) of the first 
section of the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
conditions for the purchase of supplies and 
the making of contracts by the United States, 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 30, 
1986 (41 U.S. C. 35-45), is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘locality in which the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment are to he 
manufactured or furnished under said con- 
tract;’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘(1) city, town, village, or other 
civil subdivision in which the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment are to be 
manufactured or furnished under said con- 
tract; or (2) if manufacturing or furnishing 


under said contract is to involve more than 
one such locality, then in the respective 
cities, towns, villages, or other civil sub- 
divisions in which particular materials, sup- 
plies, articles, or equipment are to be manu- 
factured or furnished under said contract;’. 

“(b) Section 9 of such act is amended by 
striking out that portion of the first sen- 
tence thereof which precedes the semicolon 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*This act shall not apply to purchases of 
such materials, supplies, articles, or equip- 
ment of standard type and construction as 
are usually sold in the open market to pur- 
chasers generally, regardless of the method 
of procurement used by the Government.’ 

“(c) Such act is further amended (1) by 
redesignating sections 10 and 11 as sections 
11 and 12, respectively, and (2) by inserting 
immediately following section 9 a new sec- 
tion 10 as follows: 

“Sec. 10. Notwithstanding any provision 
of section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, such act shall be applicable in the ad- 
ministration of sections 1 to 5 and 7 to 9 
of this act. All orders, determinations, rules, 
and formal interpretations of general ap- 
plicability under such sections shall be made 
on the record after opportunity for a hear- 
ing. An appeal from any such order, deter- 
mination, rule, or interpretation may be 
taken in the manner provided in section 10 
of the Administrative Procedure Act by— 

“*(1) any person adversely affected or ag- 
grieved thereby; 

“*(2) any manufacturer of, or regular 
dealer in, materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment purchased, or to be purchased, by 
the Government from any source; and 

“*(3) any of the employees of such manu- 
facturer or regular dealer, or any labor or- 
ganization recognized by such manufacturer 
or dealer, or duly certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board, as representing such 
employees.’ ” 


The statements presented by Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT are as follows: 


“LOCALITY” AMENDMENT 
A. EXPLANATION 


Under the existing statute Government 
contractors are required to pay the mini- 
mum wages “as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be the prevailing minimum wages 
for persons employed on similar work or 
in the particular or similar industries or 
groups of industries currently operating in 
the locality in which the materials, supplies, 
articles, or equipment are to be manufac- 
tured or furnished under said contract.” 

The proposed amendment defines “local- 
ity” to mean the city, town, village, or other 
civil subdivision in which the materials are 
to be manufactured. 


B. JUSTIFICATION 


Since the area of the locality m*ntioned 
in the statute was not defined, the Secretary 
of Labor has ruled that it means continental 
United States, and, with few exceptions, a 
single national minimum wage has been es- 
tablished for an industry. This minimum is 
then applicable everywhere regardless of the 
average wages being paid in the town where 
the particular plant is located. 

A national average minimum wage which 
is substantially out of line with wages in the 
particular community— 

(a) Disrupts the economy of the com- 
munity. 

(b) Destroys other local businesses either 
through pirating its labor or unduly in- 
creasing its operating costs. 

(c) Discourages development of new in- 
dustry in areas distant from major markets 
by adding immediate high labor costs to 
high transportation costs. 

(d) Prevents small local businesses from 
accepting occasional Government contracts 
because it would permanently raise their 
labor rates. 
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(e) Unduly favors existing businesses 
whose rates were used to determine the na- 
tional “prevailing minimum.” 

(f) Favors large efficient plants over 
smaller and, generally, less efficient ones. 

The proposed amendment will require the 
administration of the Public Contracts Act 
to be comparable to that of the Davis-Bacon 
Act under which the minimum wages of 
laborers and mechanics employed in the con- 
struction of public works and buildings con- 
tinue to work at the prevailing wage being 
paid in that particular community. 





OPEN MARKET EXEMPTION AMENDMENT 
A. EXPLANATION 


According to section 9 the act shall not 
apply to “purchases of such materials, sup- 
plies, articles, or equipment as may usually 
be bought in the open market.” The Sec- 
retary of Labor ruled: “However, the open 
market purchase exemption in the Public 
Contracts Act (sec. 9) by its terms applies 
only to such purchases as the Government 
usually makes in the open market.” Since 
practically all Government purchases are 
made on a bid basis, the Secretary of Labor 
has completely nullified the exemption ex- 
pressly written in the act by Congress. The 
amendment would merely require that the 
exemption be applied to materials and sup- 
plies of standard types and construction as 
are usually sold generally in the open mar- 
ket, regardless of the fhethod used for Gov- 
ernment procurement. 


B. JUSTIFICATION 


The legislative history is absolutely clear 
that the Congress did not intend the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act to apply to standard come 
mercial materials such as bolts, nails, wire, 
and other materials of the type generally 
available to the public as well as the Gov- 
ernment in the open market (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, vol. 80, pt. 9, pp. 10009-10010). 

In effect, the Secretary of Labor’s Regula- 
tions and Interpretations have rewritten the 
section 9 “open market” provision to ex- 
empt only “supplies” (stationery, etc.) and 
purchases which public procurement agents 
are authorized by general statute (41 
U.S. C. A. sec. 5) to purchase without adver- 
tised bidding. 

At the time such standard materials are 
produced for the general market, the manu- 
facturer seldom knows that some small part 
may be sold to the Government. Therefore, 
it is not possible for this type of business 
enterprise to accept Government orders un- 
less it complies with the rulings of the Sec- 
retary of Labor at all times on all items 
produced. 


PROCEDURE AMENDMENT 
A. EXPLANATION 


Under the Public Contract Act the Sec- 
retary of Labor issues orders, rules, and in- 
terpretations and makes determinations, in- 
vestigations, and findings. The amendment 
provides that such actions shall be based 
upon hearings and decisions as provided in 
sections 7 and 8 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act and allows appeals therefrom to 
the courts for judicial review as provided in 
section 10 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

B, JUSTIFICATION 


The Secretary of Labor has, by rules and 
interpretations, effectively rewritten sections 
of the act contrary to the congressional in- 
tent due to a lack of a judicial review pro- 
vision. 

“Congress submitted the administration 
of the act to the judgment of the Secretary 
of Labor, not to the judgment of the courts” 
(Endicott Johnson vy. Perkins (317 U. S. 
501)). 

This, in effect, has left the Secretary free 
to adopt any construction of the statute, 
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make any determination, and issue any reg- 
ulations, however unreasonable, that he 
might choose depending upon pressures to 
which he may be subjected from time to 
time. 

This amendment does not in any way im- 
pair the right of the Secretary of Labor to 
find and determine facts, or to otherwise 
administer the law. It only protects against 
arbitrary or capricious action or erroneous 
application of the law. 

Since the Secretary of Labor in adminis- 
tering the Public Contracts Act exercises 
sanctions and powers and issues orders, de- 
terminations and rules, this amendment will 
“improve the administration of justice by 
prescribing fair administrative procedure” as 
stated in the title of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 





STUDY OF FEDERAL SEIZURE OF 
STEEL MILLS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF SENATE RESOLUTION 
306 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
that the name of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr, HICKENLOOPER] be included as a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 306, pro< 
viding for an inquiry into the legal au- 
thority of the President to seize and op- 
erate certain steel plants and facilities. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire asks that 
another Senator be included as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution. Does that 
mean the resolution is to be reprinted, in 
order to include the name of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; Ido not desire to 
have the resolution reprinted. By mis- 
take, I omitted the name of the Senator 
from Iowa, and he merely asks that his 
name be included as one of the original 
cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the name of the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] will be added 
as a cosponsor, and his name will appear 


-in the REcorp, 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address on the subject of United States 
foreign policy, delivered by him before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors at 
the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., on 
April 19, 1952. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

Address entitled “Framework for Peace,” 
delivered by Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Pennsylvania State College, at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

By Mr. TOBEY (for Mr. FLANDERS) : 

Letter entitled “The Oath at the Elbe,” 
written by Joseph Polowsky, and an article 
entitled “How Yank Met Russ First Time on 
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Elbe in 1945,” published in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of April 25, 1949. 
By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “Where Law Ends,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of April 19, 
1952. 

Article entitled “Issue Deeper Than Wage 
Raises,” written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
April 13, 1952. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

Excerpts from an address delivered by the 
Vice President of the United States at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, held in Wil- 
mington, Del., on April 19, 1952. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Address delivered by Senator SPARKMAN be- 
fore the American Academy of Politicai and 
Social Science, at Philadelphia, Pa., on April 
19, 1952. 

Address delivered by Hon. Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior, at the me- 
morial service for the late Harold L. Ickes, 
together with program by Miss Marian 
Anderson, soloist, at the Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1952. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 
An ‘address recently delivered by him. 
By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article entitled “TV: Politicians on Amer- 
ican Forum,” written by Gordon Allison and 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of April 20, 1952. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

Editorial entitled “St. Lawrence Proposals,” 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of April 17, 1952. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Editorial entitled “Mr. Truman Bows Out,” 
from the April 12, 1952, issue of the magazine 
America. 





THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL 
PLANTS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ELLENDER 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of the current steel wage dispute, 
which I broadcast, by transcription, on 
April 19, 1952, over the facilities of Sta- 
tion WWL in New Orleans, La. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the current steel 
Wage dispute, which has resulted in Presi- 
dential seizure of steel plants to prevent a 
strike by the CIO Steelworkers Union, has 
been the source of much worry and much 
comment on Capitol Hill this past week, and 
several measures dealing with the situation 
have been introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

As you know, Congress recessed last Thurs- 
day for the Easter holidays. I had intended 
to return to Louisiana for the week end, and 
talk to as many of you as I could especially 
with reference to the steel seizure, but the 
press of committee business kept me in 
Washington. So, tonight, I would like to 
take this opportunity to discuss the steel 
controversy with you on the air. As always, 
your comments and suggestions are invited 
and will be welcomed. 

The steel dispute between management 
and the workers began in November 1951, 
when the union announced its terms for a 
new contract, to replace an agreement which 
was to expire December 31. These demands 
included an 18'4-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease, certain fringe benefits, and the union 
shop. By mid-December the wage request 
had been scaled down to 15 cents an hour, 
but the other demands remained substan- 
tially the same. It was at this time that 
management made a big mistake. Instead of 
making an offer, and paving the way for cole 
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lective bargaining, the steel operators took 
the position that no new wage increase was 
in order. The unions remained firm, and the 
prospect of a crippling steel strike loomed 
large on the horizon. At this time President 
Truman stepped in, asked both parties to 
postpone their talks, told the union to forget 
about a strike right away, and referred the 
whole problem to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

This Board was set up under provisions of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended in 1951 by the Congress. It is sup- 
posed to represent the three segments of 
our population—labor, industry, and the 
public. Members are appointed by the Pres- 
ident, and are supposed to be truly repre- 
sentative in their respective flelds. The 
function of the Board is to determine 
whether our economy can withstand certain 
wage increases as demanded by workers, and 
if not, what increases can be granted with- 
out throwing our entire wage-price control 
program out of gear and setting in motion 
another spiral of inflation. 

Here, it seems to me, by referring the dis- 
pute in its entirety to the Board, is where 
the President was wrong in the first place. 
The Board was fully empowered to consider 
certain phases of the steel problem, but it 
certainly was never the intent of Congress 
to let an all-embracing problem such as 
the union shop fall within the scope of a 
Government board. The Taft-Hartley Act, 
as passed in 1947 and later amended, was 
designed for one prime purpose: to bring 
industry and labor together around a con- 
ference table, free of the prolabor Govern- 
ment intervention which had characterized 
the old Wagner Act, and let them work out 
their own problems. 

In this particular case, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board heard testimony, debated, and 
finally—after many midnight sessions— 
came up with recommendations which had 
been approved by a split vote of the panel. 
In every instance, with reference to the ma- 
jor demands, labor and public members 
voted together. The resulting basic rec- 
ommendations were these: First, a 1714 
cents an hour immediate wage increase— 
more than the unions originally asked for— 
plus an additional 24% cents to become effec- 
tive July 1, 1952, and another 2% cents 
effective January 1, 1953. Certain fringe 
benefits—pensions, paid vacations, etc.— 
which would bring the total wage increase 
up to at least 26 cents per hour. A 50- 
percent cut in wage differentials between 
northern and southern mills. And the union 
shop—the form of which was left up to labor 
and management to decide by collective 
bargaining. 

The unions, of course, immediately ac- 
cepted the recommendations, while the in- 
dustry filed strong objections. Later the 
steel operators came up with the wage offer 
that, to my mind, should have come last 
November. They offered a 9-cent wage in- 
crease which was later increased to 12}, 
cents, along with certain fringe benefits, but 
made no mention of a union shop. The wage 
increase, aé contrasted to the boost recom- 
mended by the Board, was founded on good 
ground. It is the 1aaximum which is allow- 
able under wage-stabilization regulations 
set up by the DPA, computed on a base 
period in January 1951. 

The unions said “No,” and planned a strike 
for April 8. As a Washington newspaper 
put it, offering the steelworkers a 1214-cent- 
an-hour wage increase, after the WSB had 
recommended a boost of nearly twice man- 
agement’s offer, was like trying to convince 
a lion it should turn vegetarian after it had 
smelled fresh meat. 

Last week, the President announced, in 
a strictly partisan speech which attacked the 
whole steel industry, that the Government 
was seizing the steel plants to prevent & 
strike. He cited no speciiic authority, but 
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referred only to the powers inherent to the 
President in a time of emergency. 

In his address, President Truman charged 
that the steel industry could meet the 
Wage Board’s recommended terms without 
the $12-a-ton price increase they had de- 
clared necessary, which they had requested, 
and which the Government had refused 
The President declared that the industry 
could grant the Board recommendations and 
sttll show a profit of about $17 a ton. 

The President’s figures are misleading. 
The $17 profit he alluded to was profit before 
taxes. By the time the Federal and State 
Governments take their share in taxes, that 
$17 profit figure dwindles to little more than 
$6 a ton. 

I have investigated the Board’s recom- 
mendations and through material available 
to me, it appears that the steelworkers are 
entitled to a wage increase at this time to 
compensate for the increased cost of living. 
But the Board’s recommendations were, to 
my mind, too generous. They came at a 
time when the cost of living had dropped 
for the first time since pre-Korea days. They 
contained benefits which the steel industry 
cannot provide without a price increase. And 
a price increase could mean only one thing— 
another round of inflation—since steel is a 
basic industry. 

Since 1939, raw material and construction 
items—including labor costs—in the steel 
industry have increased 142 percent. During 
that period, the increase in sales prices was 
only 94 percent. In 1939, steelworkers, on 
an average, were making about 21 cents an 
hour more than other manufacturing work- 
ers. In 1951, without a wage increase since 
1950, they were still drawing about 25 cents 
an hour more than other manufacturing 
employees. Comparing profits, stockholders 
received 108 percent more in dividends dur- 
ing the years 1946-50 than they did in the 
period 1926-40, but employees registered a 
157-percent wage increase during the same 
time. 

There is this to be considered, too: The 
steel companies figured their profits during 
1951 at about $6 a ton after taxes. A very 
small portio: of this goes to stockholders. 
Just how litt.e is evidenced by the fact that 
United States Steel shares, worth some $70 
book value, are selling on the open market 
today for about $40. Investors apparently 
don’t believe that steel dividends are worth 
the investment. 

The rest of the after-tax steel profit is 
plowed back into the steel plants, in com- 
pliance with Government requests that the 
steel industry do everything possible to ex- 
pand production. At this moment our steel 
production slightly exceeds that of all other 
steel-producing countries combined, and our 
steel industry is operating at slightly over 
100 percent of capacity. 

If the $13 a ton the steel companies now 
pay in taxes went to provide a wage increase 
for steelworkers, the United States Govern- 
ment wculd lose an estimated $700,000,000 
a year in revenue. Some of this would, of 
course, be returned to the Government in the 
form of income taxes from increased wages of 
steelworkers, but the majority of it would 
go into consumer channels, building up more 
inflation. 

Those are the facts as I see them. And,I 
repeat, I believe steelworkers should get a 
fair wage increase to meet increased living 
costs, but it seems to me that the Board’s 
recommendations were too high, and that it 
should have never been allowed to consider 
the problem of a union shop in the first 
place. 

Here again we find the executive branch 
taking the intent of Congress, as specified in 
certain statutes, and ignoring it by crawling 
through legal loopholes. The Taft-Hartley 


Act was introduced, debated, and passed with 
one purpose in mind: To bring labor and 
management together around the bargaining 
table on an equal basis—something that had 
not been possible under the old Wagner Act, 
since it gave labor every advantage and 
backed up these advantages with Govern- 
ment sanctions. Under the Wagner Act, 
labor could ask for the moon, and Govern- 
ment bureaucrats would see that they got 
it—with complete disregard for the indus- 
try’s capacity to pay the bill. 

Taft-Hartley eliminated this. The Con- 
gress had no desire—no intent—to penalize 
the workingman in any way. We rather de- 
sired to place labor and management on an 
equal plane—let them sit around a confer- 
ence table and work out their own differences 
without the Government standing over the 
proceedings with a big stick. 

President Truman and the union bosses 
howled in rage when this law was passed, 
and immediately they began to fight for its 
repeal. Taft-Hartley weathered the storm, 
however, and so it appears the bureaucrats 
and some greedy union chiefs have tried 
another tack. Unfortunately, it appears 
they have the President on their side. In 
this case the President—using so-called 
emergency powers, which I frankly do not 
believe he has—bypassed the Taft-Hartley 
law and the provisions it contains requiring 
collective bargaining. Never once were the 
provisions of this law—sustained several 
times by the Congress—put into force. In- 
stead of asking for an 80-day injunction to 
forestall a strike, as provided for under Taft- 
Hartley; instead of obtaining this injunction 
and appointing a fact-finding board to ascer- 
tain what the industry could pay, and what 
labor deserved in the way of a wage increase, 
and then getting them both around a con- 
ference table to reconcile their demands and 
capacities, the President ignored this law of 
the land. He referred the matter instead to 
an executive board and when the companies 
rejected their prounion solution seized the 
steel industry. 

Seizure of private industry—which has 
occurred 9 times since the beginning of 
World War II—can be defended, to my way 
of thinking, only as a last resort. In this 
case it definitely was not that. In no in- 
stance, at no time throughout the steel dis- 
pute, was the Taft-Hartley Act allowed to 
play the part for which it was set up. 

Several weeks ago, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I cited specific instances of bureaucratic 
abuses of congressional intent in the labor 
field. I pointed out how the Federal Gov- 
ernment has extended its control over private 
industry by means of the now obsolete 
Walsh-Healey Act, which the Congress passed 
originally as an interim measure to prevent 
wage abuses while the Supreme Court con- 
sidered the constitutionality of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

To that example of bureaucratic tres- 
passing and evasion of the desire and will of 
Congress by what I believe is legal loophol- 
irg, I add this present example. Here again, 
the busy bureaucratic lawyers in the execu- 
tive agencies, with the consent and help of 
the President, have been showing the public 
only one side of the picture, and have twisted 
and abused certain powers given the Chief 
Executive to be used in time of extreme 
emergency and only as a last resort. 

It appears to me that once again the Con- 
gress will have to step in and, in some way, 
bring a measure of fair play into the picture. 
For ultimately it will not be either big busi- 
ness or labor that will suffer alone, but every 
citizen of this country. The bureaucrats 
have drawn their map and indicated their 
guideposts. The ultimate destination is 
clear to me—at the end of their road lies so- 
cialism. 


April 21 


Remember, I invite your constructive criti- 
cism; I need your advice and counsel. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright McFarland 
Anderson Gillette Moody 
Bennett Green Morse 
Benton Hayden Mundt 
Brewster Hendrickson Murray 
Bricker Hennings Neely 
Bridges Hickenlooper Nixon 
Butler, Md. Hill O’Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey O’Mahoney 
Byrd Holland Robertson 
Cain Humphrey Russell 
Capehart Jenner Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Seaton 
Case Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Chavez Kem Smith, Maine 
Clements Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kilgore Sparkman 
Cordon Knowland Stennis 
Dirksen Langer Thye 
Doug!ias Lehman Tobey 
Dworshak Lodge Underwood 
Eastland Magnuson Welker 
Ecton Malone Wiley 
Ellender Maybank Williams 
Ferguson McCarthy Young 
Frear McClellan 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LonG] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. DuFF] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Martin], and the Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 





LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has received a letter from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, which he will 
ask the Secretary to read. 
The clerk read as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 21, 1952. 
The Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
The President of the Senate. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Senate 
has before it certain proposed amend- 
ments to the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for the current fiscal year 
which would restrict the use of appro- 
priated funds for the operation of steel 
mills under the Executive order of April 
8, 1952. The implications of this amend- 
ment are of such serious consequence, 
and much of the debate concerning it has 
been of such an extreme and misleading 
character, that I feel I should communi- 
cate with the Senate on this subject. 

On April 9, 1952, I sent a message to 
the Congress. In that message, I stated 
that I had ordered temporary operation 
of the steel mills by the Government with 
the utmost reluctance; that the idea of 
Government operation of the steel mills 
was thoroughly distasteful to me; and 
that I wanted to see it ended as soon as 
possible. 

I also indicated that, if the Congress 
wished to take action, I would be glad 
to cooperate in developing any legislative 
proposals the Congress might wish to 
consider. That is still my position. I 
have no wish to prevent action by the 
Congress. I do ask that the Congress, if 
it takes action, do so in a manner that 
measures up to its responsibilities in the 
light ef the critical situation which con- 
fronts this country and the whole free 
world. 

I do not believe the Congress can meet 
its responsibilities simply by following a 
course of negation. The Congress can- 
not perform its constitutional functions 
simply by paralyzing the operations of 


‘the Government in an emergency. The 


Congress can, if it wishes, reject the 
course of action I have followed in this 
matter. As I indicated in my message 
of April 9, I ordered Government opera- 
tion of the mills only because the avail- 
able alternatives seemed to me to be even 
worse. The Congress may have a dif- 
ferent judgment. If it does, however, 
the Congress should do more than simply 
tell me what I should not do. It should 
pass affirmative legislation to provide a 
constructive course of action looking 
toward a solution of this matter which 
will be in the public interest. 

I have regarded it as imperative, for 
the sake of our national security, to keep 
the steel mills in operation. I should 
not, I think, be forced to a public dis- 
closure of information that would be of 
value to the enemy. However, I will say 
this: A shut-down in steel production for 
any substantial length of time whatever 
would immediately reduce the ability of 
our troops in Korea to defend themselves 
against attack. If the Communists stage 
another offensive in Korea this spring, 
the success or failure of that offensive 
may well depend on whether or not we 
have kept our steel mills in operation. 


This is a consideration over and above 
the drastic effect a steel shut-down 
would have on our total defense effort. 

I hope that any legislation passed by 
the Congress on this subject will pro- 
vide a method by which the steel mills 
can be kept in continuous operation. 

Some Members of Congress may think 
the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act should have been in- 
voked in this dispute. The fact is that, 
before April 8, we had already had the 
benefit of a better emergency procedure 
than that available under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act provide for a fact-finding 
board, and for an 80-day delay in any 
work stoppage. The act provides no 
means for preventing a shut-down while 
the fact-finding board is making its in- 
quiry, and it forbids the board to make 
any recommendations. 

In: the present case, we have had a 
board which made a thorough study and 
report on the facts—and recommended 
a settlement. We have also had a de- 
lay—voluntarily—of 100 days in the 
threatened ‘work stoppage. It may be 
that some people will insist that we 
should have had a compulsory delay of 
80 days instead of a voluntary delay of 
100 days, but I see no advantage in it. 

Some Members of Congress may feel 
that, in spite of all the steps already 
taken, the Taft-Hartley Act should yet 
be invoked. It appears to me that an- 
other fact-finding board and more delays 
would be futile. There is nothing in the 
situation to suggest that further fact 
finding and further delay would bring 
about a settlement. And it is by no 
means certain that the Taft-Hartley 
procedures would actually prevent a 
shut-down. 

Furthermore, a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion in this situation would be most un- 
fair, since its effect would simply be to 
force the workers to continue at work for 
another 80 days at their old wages— 
despite the fact that they have already 
remained at work for more than 100 
days since their old contract expired, and 
despite the fact that the Government’s 
Wage Stabilization Board has already 
recommended a wage increase. To 
freeze the status quo by injunction 
would, of course, be welcomed by the 
companies, but it would be deeply and 
properly resented by the workers. 

These are some of the facts that need 
to be kept in mind in considering this 
situation. No real solution can be found 
that ignores them. 

I hope the Congress will give deep and 
serious consideration to the potential 
consequences of any action it chooses to 
take. 

If the Congress decides to pass legis- 
lation indicating its belief as to what 
ought not to be done in the steel case, I 
think it is incumbent upon the Congress 
to indicate by legislation at the same 
time its views as to what should be done. 
And I hope that any such legislation will 
be worked out carefully and construc- 
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tively to help bring about a fair settle- 
ment of this problem in the public 
interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Since the 
legislation to which the letter from the 
President relates is now pending before 
the Senate, the Chair will direct that the 
letter of the President of the United 
States lie on the table. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6947) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
for himself and other Senators. The 
amendment has heretofore been stated, 
but will be again stated. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Frercu- 
son, for himself, Mr. Bripces, and Mr. 
KNOWLAND, was read by the legislative 
clerk, as follows: 

On page 50, after line 23, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. —. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act, or of any funds made 
available for expenditure by this act, shall 
be used for the purpose of enforcing execu- 
tive order 10340, dated April 8, 1952, direct- 
ing the Secretary of Commerce to take pos- 
session of and operate the plants and facili- 
ties of certain steel companies, or any other 
order or regulation relating thereto. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
carefully read the pending amendment, 
which provides that no part of the money 
appropriated in the pending bill shall be 
available for expenditure to continue op- 
eration of the seized steel mills. 

I have also examined the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Fercuson], for himself, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapeHart], which would go further 
and would provide that no part of this 
appropriation or any funds heretofore 
made or hereafter available shall be used 
in seizing any plant, facility, or other 

roperty unless the seizure is authorized 
by Congress. 7 

I object to each of these proposed 
amendments. Their adoption would at- 
tain no final result. The question is 
whether, under the Constitution, a Presi- 
dent of the United States has inherent 
powers; and, if so, what are the limits 
of those powers? It is perfectly obvious 
that there is only one place where the 
question can be answered, and that is the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

I have as much right as any of the 
other 95 Senators to express my opinion 
as to how the question should be an- 
swered, but I have no way of making the 
answer effective. Even if all the other 
95 Senators or more than a two-thirds 
majority of them were in complete agree- 
ment with my opinion, and so voted, 
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they would have no better way than I 
alone would have to put that opinion 
into effect. Nothing but a decision sus- 
tained by a majority of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
can bring any real result. 

The United States Senate is like a 
locomotive: It can get up steam; it can 
blow off steam; but it cannot use the 
steam to go anywhere, unless it has a 
track torunon. There is no track from 
the Senate Chamber in the Capitol 
Building to the courtroom of the white- 
marble building which faces the Capi- 
tol Grounds. Even if it were possible 
for Senators to arrive there, there is no 
room on the bench occupied by the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court for any 
of the Senators who apparently wish to 
sit with them in deciding this issue. 

If the pending legislative rider is at- 
tached to this appropriation bill and 
likewise to every other appropriation 
bill, or, for that matter, if the more far- 
reaching rider proposed by the second 
amendment is attached, absolutely 
nothing will be accomplished in respect 
to a final determination of the issue of 
whether the Constitution confers on the 
President of the United States any in- 
herent powers which he can use at any 
time or under any particular circum- 
stances. Knowing that to be true, I 
shall vote against each of these pro- 
posals. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me that 
what the able Senator from Arizona is 
saying is that the Congress, instead of 
being one of the coequal branches of the 
Government, along with the executive 
and judicial, is in fact a subordinate 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I interpret the 
amendments in exactly the other way, 
namely, as taking the position that the 
Congress is superior to the judicial 
branch of the Government and is at- 
tempting in this bill to state what the 
Constitution means on the question 
which is involved. Congress cannot do 
that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the able 
Senator from Arizona question that un- 
der the Constitution the Congress has 
control of the public purse? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, but control of the 
public purse is not an effective way to 
answer the question of whether the 
President of the United States has in- 
herent powers under the Constitution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Arizona agree that this is the 
first piece of proposed legislation which 
has been before the Congress since the 
President’s usurpation of power; is it 
not the first time the Congress of the 
United States has had an effective way 
of blocking this usurpation of power; 
and if we are not to surrender our co- 
equal position in the Government of the 
United States, this is the time and this is 
the place for the Congress to give a clear 
warning signal that we do not intend to 


sit idly by while the President of the 
United States seeks to seize an industry 
without authority of law, and perhaps 
open the door for the complete sociali- 
zation of the Nation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Cal- 
ifornia is rendering an opinion which 
would be very appropriate if uttered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
However, my contention is that the ac- 
tion proposed to be taken by way of 
these amendments would be utterly in- 
effective. The Congress can very prop- 
erly, as suggested in the President’s let- 
ter, enact legislation setting forth the 
conditions and terms under which seiz- 
ures can be made. If a law of that kind 
were on the statute books, I am sure that 
no President would not ignore it. I 
voted for the Smith-Connally Act, under 
which seizures were made. It is unfortu- 
nate that that law is no longer on the 
statute books and that there now is no 
law applicable in such cases. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The distinguished 
Senator from Arizona has said this 
amendment, if adopted, would be wholly 
ineffective. If it would be wholly in- 
effective, the Senator from Arizona is in 
exact contradiction to the President of 
the United States, who has just sent to 
Congress a letter in which he states the 
serious effect the amendment would 
have. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The President has 
pointed out that as the matter now 
stands, there is no law authorizing seiz- 
ures. If the action now proposed were 
taken and if the President obeyed what 
might be called a mandate of the Con- 
gress, there would be a strike and there 
would be no production of steel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Arizona has said that the enactment of 
legislation in respect to seizure has been 
urged by the President in his message, 
and others have alluded to it and to the 
prerogatives of Congress in respect to 
legislating in this field. 

Let me say that tomorrow morning, at 
10 o’clock, as on three previous days, one 
of the Senate’s committees will hold 
hearings on two bills introduced by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] on 
the subject of seizure. It seems to me 
that there is the place where construc- 
tive good can be done, if Senators will 
go there and will give to that legislative 
committee their advice in regard to the 
way to legislate in this field. 

I submit that the Senator from Ari- 
zona is eminently correct when he says 
that the attempt to proceed by way of 
the proposed amendments amounts to 
an effort to make a court of the Senate 
of the United States in regard to a con- 
stitutional issue which is not within the 
purview of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
every Member of this body knows the 
high regard I have for the opinions of 
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my colleague, the Senator from Arizona, 
to say nothing of my very warm affection 
for him. 

So I regret that I cannot agree with 
the conclusion he has reached, namely, 
that this issue is one on which only the 
Supreme Court and the greatest con- 
stitutional lawyers of the Nation can 
pass. 

In the first place, no Member elected 
to the Senate can take his seat without 
going to the desk and holding up his 
hand and swearing on his honor that he 
will uphold and support the Constitution 
of the United States. That is point 
number one. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me interrupt the 
Senator from Virginia. When a Sena- 
tor takes an oath to support and defend 
the Constitution, does he agree to ac- 
cept all the various interpretations of the 


Constitution which may be made by dif- . 


ferent Senators? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No, he does not. 
He follows whatever guide he may have 
to help him follow the pathway of al- 
legiance to the faith of the founding 
fathers. 

Mr. President, the issue now confront- 
ing the Senate is not a complicated one. 
Anyone who knows anything at all about 
the proceedings incident to the adoption 
of the Constitution in Philadelphia, in 
1787, must be aware of the bitter fight 
over Hamilton’s viewpoint that there 
should be virtually a dictatorship under 
George Washington, and the James 
Madison viewpoint that there should be a 
central government of limited powers. 
The Constitutional Convention fought 
out that issue, and finally arrived at 
something of a compromise, in spelling 
out specific powers and then adding a 
general welfare clause. 

However, as soon as the Constitution 
was sent to the States, for ratification, 
and when the States, jealous of their 
sovereignty and eager to protect the 
citizens of the United States, heard that 
Alexander Hamilton claimed that the 
general welfare clause gave general pow- 
ers—not to the President, no; no one has 
ever claimed that in the entire history of 
the United States—but gave general 
powers to the Congress, not one State 
would ratify the Constitution until all 
the States had been assured that that 
clause did not mean what Hamilton 
claimed it meant. Thereafter, in the 
Virginia Convention there was the bit- 
terest fight anyone could imagine before 
the Constitution was ratified. 

I am proud of the fact that three of 
my ancestors were there and all of them 
voted in favor of ratification of the Con- 
stitution—but not until after James 
Madison had given them positive assur- 
ance that as soon as the first Congress 
met, he would author a series of amrend- 
ments, called the Bill of Rights, which 
would protect the personal liberties of 
the citizens of the United States in reli- 
gion, in freedom of speech, and in free- 
dom of the press. However, he went 
furthet than that, and said, in effect, 
“There Will not be any more doubt, be- 
cause the tenth amendment I am going 
to propose is going to nail down this 
question about unlimited power, drive a 
rivet through it, and double the rivet 
over on itself on the far side.” 
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So, Mr. President, in the tenth amend- 
ment he said and the Congress said and 
the States overwhelmingly said: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


If that mreans anything at all—and 
meaningless language was not placed in 
the Constitution—it means, as Madison 
so frequently said in the Federalist 
papers and in all the debates in which he 
participated in order to obtain the rati- 
fication of this great document, that the 
general welfare meant only that in exer- 
cising the delegated powers of the cen- 
tral government they must be exercised 
for the general welfare. 

No claim is made in the steel-seizure 
ease that the President has any specific 
power. He claims that he has power 
under the general-welfare clause, and he 
proposes to exercise it on behalf of 600,- 
000 members of one labor union. Mr. 
President, that, to me, does not present 
a complicated constitutional issue. I 
agree that we do not have the perfect 
answer in this amendment, but it is the 
first chance I have to register officially 
my viewpoint that the President has 
done an unconstitutional thing, a thing 
to which I am opposed. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. McFARLAND, and 
Mr. AIKEN rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, even 
though it be a fact that, as the Senator 
from California has stated, Congress 
controls the purse strings, Congress is 
still not justified in using its power over 
appropriations in this round-about way, 
in order to block an emergency action 
taken by the President—an action which 
the President of the United States felt 
to be clearly within his authority, an 
action whose legality cannot be finally 
determined until there is a decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If Members of Congress believe that the 
President has flouted the Constitution 
and deliberately usurped powers which 
do not belong to him, either under the 
Constitution or under the inherent pow- 
ers of the Presidency, it seems to me it is 
the duty of the House of Representatives 
to seek the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent; and I challenge the critics of the 
President to initiate such a proceeding. 

I believe the President was within his 
clear rights and acted according to his 
obligations. However,-the effort is now 
made to make the public believe that 
the President has deliberately flouted 
the Constitution and has ‘deliberately 
usurped powers which are not his. If 
that be true, there is an easy recourse, 
namely, impeachment of the President. 
I doubt that the House of Representa- 
tives will take that course or that any 
substantial number of its Members will 
dare to propose it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I understand that the 
President in seizing the steel industry 
did so upon the ground of an existing 
emergency. Mr. Nathan Feinsinger, ap- 
pearing recently before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, told 
us the emergency was so acute that it 
had become a matter of life and death, 
not only to thousands of persons, pre= 
sumably, but that it had also possibly be- 
come a matter of life and death to the 
Nation itself. If I were satisfied that 
such were the case, and that an emer- 
gency of such grave a nature actually 
existed, I should not in the least ques- 
tion the President’s decision to seize the 
steel mills by any means, nor would I 
raise any question of his authority so 
to do. However, I, for one, question the 
gravity of the emergency as represented 
by the President and by Mr. Feinsinger. 

I have known Mr. Phil Murray and 
other officials of the CIO for a great 
many years. They are very loyal to their 
country. During World War II, they 
withstood extreme provocation for call- 
ing workers out on strike. Iam sure that 
today, regardless of whatever provoca- 
tion may exist, Mr. Murray and his as- 
sociates never in the world would call 
their men out on strike, if they thought 
it meant life or death to thousands of 
people, or perhaps the destruction of 
the country itself. I wouid not for a 
moment accuse them of being willing to 
do any such thing as that. 

What I desire to ask the Senator from 
Arizona is based upon the fact that, 
in my mind at least, this matter revolves 
around the question of the existence of 
an emergency, and the extent of that 
emergency. Does the Senator from 
Arizona believe that the Senate or the 
Congress has any authority or right to 
determine the existence of an emergency, 
or does he believe that to be the sole 
prerogative of the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I think it would be 
the part of wisdom, so far as the Con- 
gress is concerned, to anticipate the oc- 
currence of such emergencies and to pro= 
vide by legislation how they should be 
handled. That is my personal view of 
the matter. I am glad to hear the Sen- 
ator say he does not think Mr. Murray 
would call a steel strike if it involved 
disaster to the Nation. 

Mr, AIKEN, I am positive he would 
not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont knows Mr. Murray much better 
than I do. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Murray would not 
under any circumstances place his coun- 
try in jeopardy. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is my hope that 
that would not happen. In view of the 
seizure, I am still fearful that if the 
legislative action contemplated by the 
amendment should be taken there would 
be a strike, there would be a cessation of 
the production of steel, which would be 
very bad for the country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it not, then, be 
advisable to postpone action on the ap- 
propriations bill for a few days and to 
act upon the bills which are now pend- 
ing before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I hope the commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
promptly report for consideration by the 
Senate legislation contemplated by those 
bills. It is very appropriate that it do 
so at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not a fact that the 
language proposed to be written into the 
bill would not become effective until ap- 
proved by the President and until the 
bill becomes a law and, consequently, 
there would be a delay of several days? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. I think some hope 
might be entertained that a settlement 
might be reached before the bill was re- 
ported by the conference committee, in 
which event the proposed amendment, 
if adopted, could be stricken. Those 
are practical matters which must await 
future consideration. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Arizona will indulge me, I may 
say I do not see how the adoption of the 
amendment could be interpreted to mean 
that the Congress would be setting itself 
up asacourt. The amendment does not 
purport to say that the order shall be 
nullified, or that whatever may have 
been done under it shall be illegal or 
-— be rescinded, or anything of the 
sort. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But would the adop- 
tion of the amendment settle the con- 
stitutional question as to whether the 
President has inherent power to act in 
an emergency case of this sort? 

Mr. CASE. The amendment, if 
adopted, would set forth that Congress 
does not believe that the revenues of the 
Government should be used to enforce 
the order. Certainly the Congress has 
a right to say it does not want money 
to be used for a certain purpose. In say- 
ing that the Congress does not say that 
the order itself is necessarily unconsti- 
tutional, or that it meets the emergency. 
It seems to me that the courts would 
have to determine whether the President 
possesses such power. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make my position clear on this 
question. With such knowledge of the 
facts as I possess, I would not have taken 
the action which the President took in 
the seizure of the steel mills. I would 
never use inherent powers of the Con-. 
stitution when express legislative pow- 
ers are available or obtainable. In fair- 
ness, it should be obvious that as a leg- 
islator I am not as fully informed with 
respect to all the facts as those who 
have been dealing with this situation 
for weeks and who were charged with 
this responsibility. 

However, Mr. President, that is now 
a moot question; that is not the issue 
before us. There has been a great deal 
of discussion on the floor of the Senate 
about the Constitution and the consti- 
tutional rights of the President. Iama 
firm believer in the Constitution and in 
proceeding in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, I would call the attention of 








my colleagues to the fact that our fore- 
fathers deemed it essential that the Con- 
stitution impose on the Federal Gov- 
ernment a system of checks and bal- 
ances. That system has worked mighty 
well throughout the history of our coun- 
try. It was placed in the Constitution to 
prevent our Government from crum- 
bling as others had crumbled before it. 

We here in the legislative branch of 
the Government are extremely critical 
of any act on the part of the executive 
branch which we deem an encroachment 
upon the legislative prerogative. We 
are just as critical, and properly so, when 
the courts, by their decisions, attempt 
to write legislation. 

What is the situation before us today? 
The authority of the President to seize 
the steel mills is being tested in the 
courts. The Constitution of the United 
States has placed the duty and responsi- 
bility upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States to pass upon that act. It 
is my considered judgment that the 
adoption of this amendment would be a 
clear encroachment upon the duties and 
responsibilities of the judicial branch of 
the Government and would subject the 
Congress of the United States to the 
same type of criticism which we mete 
out to the executive and judicial arms 
when we believe they are encroaching 
upon the prerogatives of the legislative 
branch. 

As has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate, we have a right to withhold ap- 
propriations. Yes, Mr. President, the 
Constitution placed that right in the 


hands of the legislative branch of the 
Government. Yes, we could withhold 
appropriations for the Supreme Court 
of the United States because we did not 
like one of its decisions or because we 
were afraid the Court would make a de- 
cision contrary to what we conceived to 
be proper. But would that be carry- 
ing out our duties under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? No. We 
could not do away with the Supreme 
Court, but we could cripple it. Few 
Justices of the Supreme Court would be 
able to serve if they did not receive pay. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the amendment is an attempt by the 
Congress to pass upon the authority of 
the President to seize the steel mills; but 
the question of the propriety of the 
seizure is not before the Congress of the 
United States. 

For these reasons, we should not con- 
fuse this issue with the seizure of the 
steel mills. It should be clearly under- 
stood that we are not now voting upon 
the merits or propriety of the seizure of 
the steel mills; but rather upon the 
question of the right of Congress to in- 
terfere with or influence a case now 
pending in the courts. As a lawyer and 
a former judge, I cannot in clear con- 
science cast any other vote than in op- 
position to this amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to disagree with the able majority 
leader. The amendment is not an at- 
tempt on the part of the Congress of 
the United States to move into the judi- 
cial field at all. This is the first time 
Congress has had an opportunity to act 
in this matter as a coequal branch of the 
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Government of the United States. We 
have had, for the first time in our his- 
tory, a seizure of private industry with- 
out due compensation, not in wartime, 
not during the period of a declared war 
by the Congress of the United States, not 
during a period of declared emergency 
by the Congress of the United States, but 
an act by the President alone, creating 
his own emergency, reaching out for in- 
herent powers which are not specified, 
and seizing a private industry without 
compensation as provided for under the 
Constitution of the United States, 

As has been pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate on other occasions, the 
Federal Government is not a govern- 
ment of unlimited power. On the con- 
trary, it is one of specified powers, and 
the powers not granted to the Federal 
Government under the Constitution are 
reserved to the States or to the people 
thereof. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the Con- 
gress of the United States would be dere- 
lict in its duty, I believe the Members 
of the Congress would not be perform- 
ing according to their oaths of office, if 
they failed to take action. The oath of 
the office of a United States Senator to 
protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States is no less valid than 
is the oath of office of the President or 
the Vice President of the United States, 
or of a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

I believe the people of the United 
States are greatly concerned by the ac- 
tion which was taken by the President, 


It was not many years ago that the Pres- 
ident of the United States clearly indi- 
cated that he though he had power to 
seize cattle on the ranges. As the Presi- 
dent himself said, in March 1946, the 
executive branch of the Government 
gave the question long and careful con- 
sideration and finally determined not to 
seize the cattle, not because of any con- 
stitutional question involved, not be- 
cause of treating the American farmer 
any differently from the treatment ac- 
corded the kulaks of the Soviet Union, 
but, rather, because the cattle were so 
distributed that it was impracticable on 
the part of the Federal Government to 
undertake such a seizure. 


The President’s action has far-reach- 
ing consequences. It not only concerns 
American citizens, American business, 
but I have no doubt that it equally con- 
cerns American labor. The precedent 
which is created by the seizure of power, 
even though it may be temporarily ap- 
plauded by a small minority of organized 
labor, may, as a matter of fact, be the 
opening of a Pandora’s box by which 
labor itself can lose some of the rights 
to which it is entitled under the Con- 
stitution. 

Congress should be just as zealous to 
protect the Constitution of the United 
States as should the other coequal 
branches of the Government. Other- 
wise, I think we would be failing in our 
duty to the United States, for after all, 
we are Senators of the United States as 
well as Senators representing particular 
States. I believe we would be derelict in 
our duty if we did not face up to the is- 
sue, 
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It so happened that when the Presi- 
dent took this action, the Senate of the 
United States was in session. The other 
body happened to be in an Easter recess, 
As rapidly as amendments could be pre- 
pared, the able Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson], joined by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and 
myself, and later joined by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CaPeHarT], On an- 
other phase of the problem, offered 
amendments to be proposed to the bill 
so that the Congress of the United States 
could express itself, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. AsI said earlier in 
the day, this is the place, and here is 
the time, for Congress to say, “We are 
not going to sit idly by and countenance 
this usurpation of power; we are not 
going to dilly-dally or fiddle and faddle 
while the grave action of the President 
of the United States is allowed to stand 
as a violation of the rights of the Na- 
tional Legislature as a coequal branch 
of the Government of the United States.” 

The people of this Nation have a right 
to expect more than that from the one 
body which is representative of all the 
48 States and the 160,000,000 people who 
constitute this great Nation. 

There have been bodies which called 
themselves legislative bodies who slept 
on their rights, one of which was the 
Douma, which saw the rights promised 
to the Russian people under the Keren- 
sky government destroyed. 

There have been other legislative 
bodies in the history of the world which 


have missed their opportunity to stand 
up and be counted, which have missed 
their opportunity to uphold their consti- 
tutional form of government, and at 
some later date, by the use of earlier 
precedents, were put on notice, when 
soldiers came into the legislative cham- 
bers and cleared them, that they had 
become decadent and were no longer able 
to fulfill their legislative duties. 

The adoption of the pending amend- 
ment is a legislative duty. There can 
be no question about that. We are chal- 
lenging the President of the United 
States in a field in which Congress has 
authority under the Constitution. The 
question is whether the legislative body 
really does have control of the public 
purse. 

If Senators remember constitutional 
history, they recall that the men who 
sat in the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia were very wise. They knew 
the history of the world up to the time 
of the convention. They knew that 
where people had lost their freedom it 
had been lost into the hands of grasping 
executives, who gained so much power 
that they could finally overwhelm the 
other branches of government. There- 
fore the founding fathers provided a sys- 
tem of checks and balances. Today we 
are proposing to check and to balance 
this usurpation of power by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In passing on such a question I would 
care not to what party a President of the 
United States might belong. If he 


were a member of my own party, and 
had done what President Truman has 
done, I would stand up today and chal- 
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lenge him, as I have tried to challenge 
the President in this instance, because I 
believe his action tends to be utterly de- 
structive of the ultimate freedom of the 
American people, of American labor, of 
American agriculture, and of American 
business. 

Now is the time and this is the place 
for members of the Senate, the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, to stand 
up and be counted. 

I say advisedly, contrary to the state- 
ment of the majority leader, that the 
vote upon the pending amendment is a 
vote to make clear whether Senators be- 
lieve the President of the United States 
has power to usurp authority, and in 
consequence to seize a great industry. 
In my judgment, a vote against the sus- 
pension of the rules, a vote against the 
amendment offered, is a clear vote say- 
ing to the President of the United States, 
“You have a green light. From here on, 
go ahead and seize any industry it is 
your whim to seize.” 

Mr. President, that would be utterly 
destructive of everything Senators have 
taken an oath to uphold. i 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has covered the subject I had in 
mind at the time I asked if he would 
yield, which was how Hitler took pos- 
session not only of industries but also of 
all business in Germany; how he took 
unto himself the role of a dictator. 
When he was able to destroy the Reich- 
stag in Germany, when the voice of the 
people, through their representatives in 
the Reichstag, was silenced by Hitler, it 
was then he rose to power and led Ger- 
many to the disastrous ending we know 
resulted for the German people in World 
War II, 


In the particular instance now en- 


gaging the attention of the Senate we are 


again faced with an instance of the Ex- 
ecutive, the administrator, taking power 
unto himself which the Constitution does 
not provide he shall exercise. 

None of us want to see the steel indus- 
try shut down; none of us want to see 
the great steel furnaces cool off. We 
know that steel is needed. But, funda- 
mentally, Mr. President, we must safe- 
guard our independence and the rights 
of the people, the rights of businessmen, 
and the rights of corporations. 

I commend the able and distinguished 
Senator from California for his able re- 
marks on this subject. The question is 
not whether we want to condone strikes; 
the question is whether we want to see 
the constitutional rights upheld—to see 
that the rights of individuals and the 
rights of corporations are protected. 
Those in Congress protecting the people 
of my own State and all the States of 
the Union have the responsibility of up- 
holding the rights, independence, and 
freedom of all citizens of the United 
States. 

The seizure of the steel plants is an 
instance of one man who has placed 
himself in the position of a dictator— 
taking unto himself power to control a 
great industry of this land. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that not very 
long ago—about the time Hitler was ris- 


ing to power in Germany—there was 
written a book under the general title, 
I believe, “The House That Hitler Built.” 
It told how Mr. Bruening, a great liberal, 
a man who believed in the Weimar Re- 
public, and apparently believed in the 
constitution of the German Republic of 
the time, had established the precedent 
which Hitler used to destroy the Repub- 
lic, because under the constitution of the 
Weimar Republic, as written, there was a 
provision which at least afforded some- 
thing on which Bruening could hang his 
hat during a crisis in the country, in or- 
der to govern the country by decree. So 
that great supporter of the Weimar Re- 
public established a precedent of govern- 
ing by decree rather than by legislative 
action. The book pointed out very 
clearly that when Hitler came to power 
he used Dr. Bruening’s action as a prece- 
dent, pointing out that the exercise of 
that power had not been challenged 
wher used by Dr. Bruening, the Chan- 
celor. Therefore, Hitler said he, him- 
self, was using it and expanding it. 
When he did so he destroyed the Weimar 
Republic and established a totalitarian 
state in Germany. 

Mr, President, it so happened that in 
Germany, and also in Italy under Mus- 
solini, among the first to be regimented 
and put under governmental control 
were labor organizations. I suppose 
there were some shortsighted business- 
men who may have applauded that ac- 
tion, but all they were doing was sealing 
their death warrant. 

I venture to make a suggestion to the 
fine men and women who constitute 
organized labor in this Nation, not only 
in the steel industry, which is directly 
affected, but everywhere, in the CIO and 
in the American Federation of Labor, 
citizens whose sons are fighting in Korea 
for the preservation of the American sys- 
tem of constitutional government, pre- 
sumably for our system of free, competi- 
tive enterprise, for the preservation of a 
free world and free men. I hope they 
will look very carefully at this action, 
because it may carry with it the seeds 
of their own destruction, because if a 
President can seize the steel industry, 
since the industry cannot produce steel 
unless workers labor to produce the steel, 
the same President could reach out, and 
under claimed inherent powers, force 
workers to work in steel plants in order 
to produce steel. We would have opened 
up a whole field. As is said in connection 
with atomic energy, we would have 
opened up a chain reaction, and no man 
knows what the ultimate result would be. 

I have pointed out the previous action 
of the President of the United States in 


suggesting to the farmers that he was. 


contemplating seizing their cattle. He 
did not do so only because it was im- 
practicable, not because it was uncon- 
stitutional, not because it would have 
treated the farmer like a Russian kulak; 
but only because it was impracticable, 
cattle being so widely distributed 
throughout the country. 

I called attention to the fact that dur- 
ing the railroad strike, without proper 
authority from Congress at the time, the 
President of the United States proposed 
that railroad workers be drafted into the 
Army. Had it not been for the able 


Senator from Ohio rising on the floor 
and raising objection at that time, such 
legislation might have been rushed 
through Congress on the very night it 
was proposed, without either labor or 
management or the general public hav- 
ing an opportunity to discuss it fully and 
provide necessary safeguards. 

Yes, Mr. President, labor, manage- 
ment, farmers, and the general public 
have a vital stake in this question, as do 
the Members of Congress, who are 
elected represeniatives of the people of 
the United States. 

I wish only to say in conclusion—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield when I 
have finished. 

This morning the President of the 
United States sent to this body a letter 
attempting to tell us how we should legis- 
late on the bill which is before the Sen- 
ate. I think the President is stepping 
out of his field as the Executive. His 
job is to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed, and our job is to pass laws. 
We are not going to be intimidated by the 
President of the United States. We are 
not going to be intimidated by any out- 
side agency into not doing our duty as 
we see it. We have to follow our con- 
science. We have to follow our oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the people of the 
United States, whom we represent. 

Mr. President, I believe we would be 
derelict in our duty if we failed to pick 
up this challenge of the President and 


adopt this amendment by an overwhelm- 
ing vote thereby serving notice not only 
on the President, but also on the coun- 
try as well that the great legislative 
branch of the Government of the United 
States in this time of constitutional 
crisis, does not intend to abdicate its 
responsibility. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I agree 
wholeheartedly with the condemnation 
of Hitler expressed by the Senator from 
California; but I do not believe that the 
two situations—the one in Germany at 
the time Hitler came into power, and the 
present situation—are in the slightest 
degree analogous. Hitler clearly seized 
and usurped the entire power of the 
state. He usurped all power and used 
force to keep himself in power. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The President has 
clearly usurped power. 

Mr. LEHMAN. MayTI finish? In this 
case of the steel industry the distin- 
guished Senator from California, and 
some of his associates, claim that the 
President usurped power. I feel that he 
certainly did not usurp power. He 
merely exercised an emergency authority 
which he felt was his. The courts will 
rule on its legality. Some of my asso- 
ciates, happily, agree with me, I do not 
know whether I am right or wrong. I 
am not a constitutional lawyer; but I 
doubt that the Senator from California 
can give convincing proof that the Presi- 
dent of the United States usurped 
power, 
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We have an agency of Government to 
determine constitutional questions. Re- 
course has already been had to that 
agency in an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which has 
the confidence and respect of all the 
people of the United States. An appeal 
has been taken from the decision of the 
President, and undoubtedly the Supreme 
Court will hand down its decision. When 
it does, I, for one will be perfectly will- 
ing to abide by that decision. But I do 
not believe that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is any better qualified at this time 
than I am to pass upon the great ques- 
tion of constitutionality and the inher- 
ent powers of the President. 

The President has taken this action 
during an emergency, in the belief that 
it is in the essential interest of the peo- 
ple and the country. I believe that the 
President had no alternative, because it 
has been clearly demonstrated by the 
testimony of those with full knowledge 
that any other action might have caused 
a curtailment of several million tons in 
the production of steel, a greatly needed 
commodity now in short supply—a cur- 
tailment which not only would have 
seriously affected our defense efforts, but 
would also have seriously affected the 
entire national interest and economy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether that was a question. 
I had the floor, and I understood that 
the Senator rose to ask a question. At 
any rate I wish to make a comment. 

Of course, on the issue involved in this 
case and in many others there is room 
for an honest difference of opinion. I 
have merely said that so far as Iam con- 
cerned I do not intend to abdicate what 
I believe to be a legislative responsibility 
on the part of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. If the Senator from 
New York wants to be a rubber stamp 
for the President of the United States, 
if he wants to subordinate the legislative 
arm of the Government of the United 
States to the executive, that is his re- 
sponsibility and that is his right. He 
can cast his vote to that end on any 
question pending in this body. So far as 
I am concerned I do not intend to be a 
rubber stamp for this President of the 
United States or any other man who may 
occupy the White House. I do not intend 
to stand idly by while any man in the 
White House seeks what he calls inherent 
powers for the purpose of seizing private 
industry without due process of law, 
opening the door to the complete sociali- 
zation of the Nation. I do not intend to 
sit silently in the United States Senate 
while that is being done. Mine may be 
the only vote in opposition, but I shall 
resist such efforts with every parlia- 
mentary device at the command of a 
United States Senator. At every oppor- 
tunity I shall offer a motion to challenge 
this usurpation of power on the part of 
the President of the United States. I 
have sufficiently observed his perform- 
ance in the past, and I have no confidence 
that he would not abuse this power. 

Only the other day, before a group of 
men gathered in the White House at a 
press conference, he indicated that he 
might also have the same power to seize 
control of the press and the radio. If 
he has any such ideas in his mind the 
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Congress of the United States had better 
clear them out right now, because if we 
let this incident pass, the next thing the 
public knows it may be presented with 
a fait accompli, a situation in which the 
only news would come through White 
House hand-outs broadcast over every 
radio station in the land, and through a 
press of which, in the office of every edi- 
tor and publisher of every newspaper in 
the land, a colonel would be in control. 
In this way the people would get only a 
one-sided view, that of the President of 
the United States. 

I do not intend to sit by and allow our 
freedoms to be destroyed in that man- 
ner, as an iceberg is destroyed when it 
moves into warm waters. There are 
some who say that we must be like 
eunuchs, taking no action in the legisla- 
tive branch until the President of the 
United States decides to seize more 
power, cr until the Supreme Court, 
which today is composed of eight mem- 
bers of one political party, and only 1 
of another, decides, perhaps in 2 or 3 
years, what the ultimate decision shall 
be. By that time our entire economic 
system may be socialized. 

This is the place to carry the issue to 
the people. It is being carried to them 
at this time, and will be placed before 
them in the November elections. This 
is the time for Senators to stand up and 
be counted, as to whether they support 
constitutional government as we have 
known it, or whether this body is to de- 
generate into a mere rubber stamp. I 
say to the Senator from New York that 
I want no part of that philosophy. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator may 
have the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to try to persuade the Senator 
from California to be a rubber stamp. 
I know that he never has been, any 
more than I have been. He votes ac- 
cording to his conscience, as I vote ac- 
cording to my conscience. But let me 
say, Mr. President, I think it is unworthy 
of the great dignity and ability of the 
Senator from California, unworthy of 
the great State which he represents, to 
rise on the floor of the Senate and try 
to compare our present fine President, 
President Truman, to Adolf Hitler. 
There is no justification for that kind 
of remark, or accusations, innuendoes, 
implications, or charges such as have 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from California. 

Did Hitler, when he took over power 
from the Reichstag—and at that time 
my voice was raised against such action, 
because I saw that the world was suffer- 
ing and would continue to suffer from 
that action—permit his action to be re- 
viewed by the supreme legal body of 
the German Government? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not think the 
Senator from New York wants to mis- 
interpret or misstate what I have said. 
The Senator is misstating what I said 
on the floor, and I rise as a matter of 
personal privilege. What I did point 
out was that the precedents established 
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under Chancelor Bruening, who pre- 
sumably was an upholder of the Weimar 
republic, were ultimately used by Hitler 
to destroy the republic. That is the 
statement which I made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. In a moment. 

The Senator from California may in- 
terpret his statement as he wishes, but 
I am willing to stand on the record of 
what has been said and implied today. 
I repeat my question: Did Adolf Hitler 
permit judgment by a supreme court of 
the acts which he had committed? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; the Senator from 
New York will not yield for a moment, 
I will yield when I have completed my 
remarks. 

The Senator from California refused 
to yield to me. I shall continue to make 
my statement until I have concluded. 
Then I shall be very glad to yield first 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMpPHREY], and then to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Did Adolf Hitler go before the Reich- 
stag and report what he had done and 
say, “If you do not concur with what 
I have done in the handling of a situa- 
tion which was of an emergency nature 
and which threatened the security and 
national economy of our country, tell me 
what you would do”? President Truman 
did that only this afternoon. 

Did Adolf Hitler subject himseli to the 
challenge of impeachment, as our Pres= 
ident has done? I challenge Senators 
to move in that direction if they believe 
the President deliberately and ruthlessly 
flouted and disregarded the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I do not know certainly whether the 
action of the President is constitutional 
or not. I believe itis. But Senators who 
criticize do not know, either, and nobody 
will know until the Supreme Court of the 
United States has acted. In the mean- 
time we are facing an emergency, an 
emergency which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia on many occasions has referred 
to, an emergency on which we dare not 
turn our backs. Any other action on 
the part of the President in my opinion 
would have placed in jeopardy our 
very security and our national economy, 
I say that, while I realize just as other 
Senators do that the power of the purse 
strings rests in the Congress of the 
United States—and there can be no 
question about it—that power should not 
be exerted trivially and should not be 
exerted for the purpose of gaining politi- 
cal advantage. 

The Senator from California has 
stated that he wants to carry this ques- 
tion into the campaign that is ahead of 
us. Of course I would be glad to have 
the people of the country weigh this is- 
sue. Still I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from California is not more deeply 
interested in making a record here and 
in political considerations than he is in 
serving the interests and the security of 
the United States. I tell my colleagues 


on the other side that they cannot pos- 
sibly say with any authority that the 
President went beyond his powers, 
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Therefore I say again that I resent, and 
deeply resent—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. I deeply resent the 
reference to and comparison of President 
Truman with Adolf Hitler. I think it is 
slanderous. I think it is unjustifiable. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. I want it to be known 
that I deeply resent it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senator from New York be re- 
quired to take his seat under the rule, 
because he has reflected upon the hon- 
.esty and integrity of the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horry 
in the chair). The Senator from New 
York will take his seat temporarily. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senator from New York 
be permitted to proceed in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota that 
the Senator from New York be permitted 
to proceed in order. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I find out 
whether or not, in view of the announce- 
ment by the Chair, it is possible to have 
a division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order to request a division. The Chair 
announced that the “noes” appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have suggested 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Anderson Gillette McFarland 
Bennett Green Moody 
Benton Hayden Morse 
Brewster Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Hennings Murray 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Nixon 
Byrd Hoey o’Conor 
Cain Holland O'Mahoney 
Capehart Humphrey Robertson 
Case Jenner Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Seaton 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Connally Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Thye 
Eastland Lehman Tobey 
Ecton Lodge Underwood 
Ellender Magnuson Welker 
Ferguson Maybank Williams 
Frear McCarthy Young 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HuMPHREY] that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN] be permitted to 
proceed in order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 


President, a 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it possible for me 
to request that the Senate now allow the 
Senator from New York to continue in 
debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan can submit such 
a request. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that at this time, following the 
quorum call, the Senator from New York 
be allowed to continue in debate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, although I 
do not intend to object, I wish to join 
in the request of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan that the Senator 
from New York be permitted to proceed 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If there is no objection, the 
Senator from New York may proceed—— 

Mr: LEHMAN. Mr. President, as a 
matter of fact I had concluded my re- 
marks when the Senator from California 
made his motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
did not make.the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan made the motion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; I should have said 
the Senator from Michigan made the mo- 
tion. However, believing the motion to 
be most unfair, I declined to state that 
I yielded the floor. 

I shall be glad to yield the floor if 
the Senator from Michigan will with- 
draw his motion that I take my seat, for 
I do not believe I said anything which 
would justify the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I feel 
that the request that the Senator from 
New York take his seat was entirely 
proper and justified under the circum- 
stances. 

However, at this time I desire that 
the Senator from New York may proceed 
in order, because I, as well as other Sen- 
ators, am entitled to hear his debate. 
Therefore, the motion having been voted 
on once, I now ask that it be withdrawn— 
not that it was not justified, but for the 
reason that we ought to hear the Sen- 
ator’s discussion at this time. 

Mr.GILLETTE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. GILLETTE. There is pending be- 
fore the Senate, is there not, a motion 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMmMpuHREY] to allow the Senator from 
New York to proceed in order? That 
motion was put by the Presiding Officer. 
Following a voice vote, the Presiding Offi- 
cer stated that the “noes” appeared to 
have it. At that point the proceedings 
were interrupted for a quorum call. A 
quorum call having been had, what is 
now pending before the Senate is the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota 
to allow the Senator from New York to 
proceed in order. Is that not true? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has a right to vote upon that 
motion if it so desires. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is the pending 
question, 
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_ Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for a divi- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercuson] 
has asked unanimous consent that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. LeHman] 
be permitted to proceed in order; but if 
the Senate desires to vote upon the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpHREyY], that is in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought the last 
request was for permission to withdraw 
the motion. The Senator from Michi- 
gan asked unanimous consent to with- 
draw his motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan now make 
that request? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan at this time asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his motion, in order 
that we may proceed with the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No. 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

“ Mr. GILLETTE. What motion does 
the Senator from Michigan ask to have 
withdrawn? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The motion to re- 
quire the Senator from New York to take 
his seat. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, if the 
Chair thinks—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair state the situation? The Senator 
from Michigan made a point of order 
that the Senator from New York was not 
in order. Under the rules of the Senate, 
the Chair was required to request the 
Senator from New York to take his seat 
temporarily. The Senator from Minne- 
sota then moved that the Senator from 
New York be permitted to proceed in 
order. The Chair put the question. The 
Chair then announced that the “noes” 
appear to have it, thus leaving the mat- 
ter open. Demand was made, first, for 
a yea-and-nay vote. That demand was 
withheld. The absence of a quorum was 
then suggested. The motion of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is still pending be- 
fore the Senate. Of course, the Senate, 
by unanimous consent, may do anything 
it desires in that respect, but in the ab- 
sence of some unanimous-consent agree« 
ment the Senate would have to vote on 
that motion. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The request of the 
Senator from Michigan that he be per- 
mitted to withdraw a motion is not a 
proper one, since he made no motion. 
He called the Senator from New York to 
order, under the rule, and the Senator 
from New York took his seat, under in- 
struction from the Chair. The Senator 
from Michigan has no moticn pending. 
The only thing he did was to make the 


Mr. President, 


The 
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point of order under the rule. Is not 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Iowa demands the regular 
order, the question is upon the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Iowa demands the regular order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I request a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the Senator from New 
York be permitted to proceed in order? 

Mr. CAIN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is not debatable. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAIN. Would it be proper to have 
the clerk read those portions of the state- 
ment of the Senator from New York in 
which he cast aspersion upon the Senator 
from California? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington wish that 
read upon the motion that the Senator 
from New York be permitted to proceed 
in order? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington would appreciate its being read, in 
order that he and perhaps other Senators 
might be guided by the actual references 
to the Senator from California, which a 
number of Senators, not being present, 
were of course unable to hear. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope the Presid- 
ing Officer will bear with me. The Sen- 
ator from Washington may not have 
been in the Chamber when the Senator 
from California joined with the Senator 
from Michigan in a request that the Sen- 
ator from New York be permitted to 
proceed in order. I hope that the Sen- 
ator from New York may be allowed to 
proceed in order, for such other remarks 
as he may have. I did not suggest that 
he take his seat, and, while I might differ 
with the remarks of the Senator from 
New York, I certainly want to join in 
proceeding to disentangle the situation in 
which the Senate finds itself at this 
moment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in view of 
that explanation, I withdraw my request 
that the statement of the Senator from 
New York be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is whether the Senator from 
New York shall be permitted to proceed 
in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iask for a division. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LEHMAN (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to be excused from voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from New York 
is excused from voting. 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
GeEorGE], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [{Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarrAN] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLaR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMauon] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Durr] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WaTKINs] are neceSsar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. Martin], and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEP- 
PEL and Mr. Carson], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALone], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are de- 
tained on official business. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 71, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—71 

Aiken Fulbright McFarland 
Anderson Gillette Moody 
Bennett Green Morse 
Benton Hayden Mundt 
Brewster Hendrickson Murray 
Bridges Hennings Neely 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hill O’Conor 
Byrd Hoey O’Mahoney 
Cain Holland Robertson 
Capehart Humphrey Russell 
Case Jenner Seaton 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Connally Kem Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Kilgore Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Thye 
Dworshak Langer Tobey 
Eastland Lodge Underwood 
Ecton Magnuson Welker 
Ellender Maybank Williams 
Ferguson McCarthy Young 
Frear McClellan 

NOT VOTING—25 
Bricker Lehman Pastore 
Carlson Long Saltonstall 
Duff Malone Schoeppel 
Flanders Martin Smith, N.C. 
George McCarran Taft 
Hunt McKellar Watkins 
Ives McMahon Wiley 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin 
Kefauver Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 71; there are no nays. 
The motion is agreed to, and the Senator 
from New York may proceed in order. 
Does the Senator from New York wish 
to be recognized? 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I had 
completed my remarks before the point 
of order was made by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], but I had not 
yielded the floor finally. I now wish to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
question of the amendments to the ap- 
propriation bill, involves of course, much 
more than the mere dollars and cents 
in the appropriation. What we are really 
talking about, which I think has been 
well stated by those on both sides of the 
question, is the authority of the Presi- 
dent to seize the steel mills; but even 
more important is the question, What 
could the President have done in this 
critical period of emergency? 

Mr. President, I propose to speak for a 
few moments on some of the facts and 
circumstances which led up to this most 
unfortunate incident of the seizure of a 
vast amount of private property, namely, 
the steel mills which are spread out from 
one end of America to the other. Iam 
sure that once we get the proper per- 
spective with reference to the question 
we may have a little better view. 

It was in December of 1950 that the 
United Steel Workers of America, CIO, 
and the steel-mill owners and operators 
entered into a contractual agreement 
following a substantial period of collec- 
tive bargaining and also recommenda- 
tions of a number of Government cons 
ciliators in connection with the wage 
contract of December 1950. 

That is the first fact we need to know. 
The wage contract of December 1950 is 
the only wage contract which the steel 
workers have had with the steel-mill 
owners and operators since that time. 
That is a fact which cannot be ignored 
in the present difficulty. 

The second fact is that the United 
Steel Workers of America, CIO, gave no= 
tice in November 1951, of their desire 
for a new contract with the steel com- 
panies, at the expiration of the contract 
on December 31, 1951. They gave the 
notice because of what we all know to be 
the rise in the cost of living, and there 
had been no adjustment whatsoever in 
their wages or their working conditions 
or their benefits, such as health and wel- 
fare funds, since December 1950. 

Fact No. 3 is that since December 1950 
to the present hour there has been no 
change whatsoever in the wages or work- 
ing conditions, or in what we call the 
fringe benefits, as applied to the steel 
workers. However, supporting that 
fact, there have been increases in the 
price of steel. From December 1951 to 
the present time, the steel workers and 
the management have been negotiating 
in an effort to arrive at a new contract, 
This has been testified to before a com- 
mittee of the Congress. Hours and 
hours and weeks and weeks, yes, months, 
have been spent in deliberation, concilias 
tion, mediation, and collective bargain- 
ing. Three times the United Steel 
Workers of America postponed a strike, 
which is a legitimate weapon of a union, 

Fact No. 4, Mr. President, is that dur- 
ing the period of these postponements of 
strikes, approximately 100 days elapsed, 

Fact No. 5 is that in December 1951, 
the President of the United States had 
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taken into consideration, according to 
the testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
institution of Taft-Hartley injunction 
proceedings, in order to keep workers on 
the job so that steel production could be 
maintained. After consultation with 
his advisers, the President decided 
against that, primarily because injunc- 
tion proceedings would have interrupted 
the production processes of the steel in- 
dustry. Also, he decided against use of 
a Taft-Hartley injunction because it 
would have made it difficult to arrive at 
an amicable and equitable settlement 
between the parties. 

So, with the hope ever eternal in the 
eyes and in the heart of the Government, 
the President of the United States and 
his advisers in the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, hoped that they would 
be able to get an agreement. It was only 
in the last hour of the last day, when all 
other efforts had failed, that seizure of 
the mills took place. 

Mr. President, why do I recite this 
background? It is factual and could be 
stated in much more detail, but I have 
given the important steps. I cite it be- 
cause the question is not whether we 
like seizure or not. Frankly, I do not 
like it. I have said so again and again. 
The question is, What could have been 
done in that hour, on the 8th day of 
April, I believe, at midnight, to keep pro- 
duction of steel going full blast? Al- 
ready furnaces were being cooled. I de- 
sire to cite as a part of the evidence that 
already management had started to cool 
the steel furnaces. Already they had 
reduced operations in preparation for 
what they considered to be an inevitable 
strike. 

So the President as Commander in 
Chief, as Chief Executive of the United 
States, was faced with tremendous re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining military 


- assis‘ance abroad, national preparedness 


at home, and the war in Korea. The 
President was faced with stark reality, 
not with opinion, not with some sort of 
academic discussion. He was faced with 
the reality of a cessation of steel produc- 
tion. What could he have done? Only 
one of two things. Let us quit kidding 
ourselves into believing that he could 
have done anything else. He could have 
done one of two things. Two means of 
action were open to him. 

My colleague and friend, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], has pointed 
out that the President could have pos- 
sibly used a different means of ap- 
proach; that he could have called in 
more people, or could have possibly 
come to Congress on the question of 
seizure, or could have done many other 
things. But there were two ultimate 
methods open to the President. One 
was ‘to resort to the Taft-Hartley law 
injunction process, under title II of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, as amended. The second alterna- 
tive was seizure. Under what law? 
No statutory law. Under what powers, 
if any? Under article 2 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and under two 
sections of that article, one under his 
powers as the Executive, and one under 
his powers as Commander in Chief, I 


shall come to a discussion of that matter 
a little later. Those were the only two 
alternatives available to the President of 
the United States. 

Let me repeat that months had gone 
into the negotiations and in efforts at 
conciliation. Let me repeat that agen- 
cies of the Government had been meet- 
ing in New York City with the steel 
companies and their managers and with 
the union and their representatives, and 
that top labor conciliators in America 
were working feverishly and ceaselessly 
in an effort to bring about a settlement. 

Those efforts failed, and the President 
of the United States was confronted with 
the sad and unfortunate threat of a ces- 
sation of steel production in the midst 
of our defense program and in the midst 
of our efforts on the battlefields of the 
world. 

I shall state what he could have done. 
We went over this ground on Friday of 
last week. Some people think he could 
have obtained an injunction from a Fed- 
eral court under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That is how simple some would make it. 
But I want the American people to 
know, and I would greatly appreciate 
having my friends in the press gallery 
report this statement, that it would have 
been impossible for the President of the 
United States to have obtained an in- 
junction to keep workers on the job even 
if he had worked at almost miracle 
speed. It would have been impossible. 

The Senator from Oregon, whom I 
greatly respect as an expert in the field 
of law, and who is a former member of 
the War Labor Board, testified on the 
floor of the Senate on Friday last that 
obtaining such an injunction would have 
taken 3 weeks. I said 7 days. I am giv- 
ing critics the benefit of the doubt: 
However, the number of days taken in 
other actions, according to the National 
Labor Relations Board, has been 9, indi- 
cating it would have been at least that 
long before the President could have ob- 
tained an injunction. 

This country could not have afforded a 
cessation of steel production for 9 days. 
It could not have afforded such a stop- 
page extending over 5 days, or a week. 
Therefore, Mr. President, surely this 
Nation could not stand a cessation in the 
production of steel for 3 weeks, any more 
than it could stand 3 weeks of no traffic 
on our railroads. 

So the President had to take some ac- 
tion. He seized the mills. Today the 
opposition says that the President should 
have used the Taft-Hartley injunction 
process. I want one of the Senatdéts who 
are today complaining about the seizure 
of the mills to stand on this floor and ex- 
plain to the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota or to anyone else how the President 
could have applied the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction process within less than a week 
and have had any steel. I challenge the 
opposition. I challenge them again and 
again. 

I challenge the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwLAND], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], who have talked about a Taft- 
Hartley injunction, to come before the 
Senate and produce their evidence. I 


have heard their assertions and their 
charges. I want them to show my com- 
mittee how, if any of them were the 
President, they could have abided by 
title II of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act and have been able to obtain 
an injunction in less than a week. If 
they could obtain an injunction in less 
than a week, they would be the speediest 
executives, or would-be executives, the 
world has ever known. It simply would 
not have been possible. I want them to 
come before the Senate and tell us what 
would have happened in America if steel 
production had been shut down for a 
week. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In a moment. I 
want those Senators to come before the 
Senate and explain in intricate detail 
what a cooling of the furnaces would 
mean. I want them to explain how, once 
the furnaces had been cooled and pro- 
duction shut down, the steel -furnaces 
could have been quickly restored to 
maximum production. I want them to 
give testimony before our committee. I 
want them to find out whether at the 
time the President was consulting with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of Defense, with the facts he had before 
him, said it was vital that the steel mills 
be kept operating. The fact is that an 
officer of the United States Government 
testified before a standing committee of 
the Senate that the Secretary of Defense 
said it was imperative that there be not 
one moment of lag in steel production; 
that there be continuous production. 
The burden of proof rests upon those 
who are now attacking the President. 
The burden of proof rests upon those 
who today want to stop him dead in his 
tracks in keeping the steel mills operat- 
ing. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is now on the floor. I want 
the Senator from Michigan to tell the 
United States Senate how the President 
of the United States could have kept steel 
mills in operation by means of an in- 
junction. I should like to have him tell 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota tell the Senate how the 
President will be able to have steel pro- 
duced under his order if the men do not 
want to obey it? Naturally, if they would 
be reluctant to obey a court order, why 
say they would obey an illegal order of 
the President? 

Mr. HUMPHR#Y. Let me say to the 
Senator that again he is in the right 
chamber, but he is in the wrong argu- 
ment. I am not saying that steel work- 
ers would not obey an injunction. Iam 
simply saying that the processes of law 
make it impossible to obtain such an 
injunction in less than a week. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Monse], on the 
other side of the aisle, said it would re- 
quire 3 weeks. The record shows that 
the average time required is 9 days. 

What was the alternative of the Presi- 
dent? 








Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota familiar with the length of 
time required actually to present to a 
court a proper petition under the Taft- 
Hartley law, and obtain an injunction? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota is very familiar with it, and 
I shall now help the Senator from Mich- 
igan by telling him that before any such 
petition can be presented to a court there 
must be appointed, first, a fact-finding 
board, which must ascertain the facts. I 
am sure that the Senator from Michigan 
wants all the facts carefully weighed. He 
does not want the decision to be made 
on the basis of prejudice. He wants it 
made impartially and objectively. Iam 
sure that he is fully aware of the fact 
that there were literally months of tes- 
timony and negotiations between the 
steel companies and the CIO. Iam sure 
the Senator knows that the Wage 
Stabilization Board has many volumes 
of facts upon which to base its judg- 
ments. So all I am saying is that the 
fact-finding board would at least have 
had the statutory legal duty of carefully 
and impartially scrutinizing and analyz- 
ing the facts, and then making its find- 
ings available to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
passed over the fact that the President 
could have used the Taft-Hartley law, 
which has been on the statute books for 
some time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. That is what 
the Senator from Minnesota is discuss- 
ing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
now contend that if Congress enacts a 
law the President does not have to fol- 
low the law if he is to proceed under that 
law? Would the Senator want Congress 
to enact a law to authorize seizure with- 
out any procedure at all, but giving the 
President the sole discretion to make an 
order seizing the steel plants? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not what 
the Senator from Minnesota is saying. 
I am sorry the Senator from Michigan 
was not in the Chamber earlier. We are 
now talking about the Taft-Hartley law, 
which the Senator from Michigan dis- 
cussed so eloquently—but without all the 
information. He discussed it eloquently, 
but he was not fully informed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan understands the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He did not under- 
stand in on Friday. He may have “boned 
up” over the week end, but he certainly 
did not understand it on Friday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan understands it, and has al- 
ways understood it, ever since it was 
enacted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Michigan may understand the law, but 
not the application thereof. That is ex- 
actly what the Senator from Minne- 
sota is addressing himself to. If the 
Senator from Michigan will stay with us, 
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we shall find out what the two alter- 
natives were. 

The two alternatives which were open 
to the President in the situation which 
the Senator from Minnesota has care- 
fully reviewed were, first, a Taft-Hartley 
injunction; or, second, seizure. The only 
other choice would have been no produc- 
tion. I do not imagine that any Senator 
would want a situation in which there 
would be no production of steel. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It does not seem to me 
that the Senator has described all the 
courses of action available to the Presi- 
dent. If there were an emergency of the 
gravity which the President has sug- 
gested, he could have come before the 
Congress with a special message, as he 
did in the railway case some years ago, 
and asked for special legislation. He 
could have asked the Congress to join 
him in declaring an emergency, which 
would authorize seizure or whatever 
other procedure might grow out of the 
situation. It seems to me that the Sen- 
ator is unduly circumscribing the Presi- 
dent when he says that he could merely 
seize, or operate under the Taft-Hartley 
law. He could have asked for new leg- 
islation. He could have asked the Con- 
gress to join with him in measuring the 
depth of the emergency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. I remind him 
that negotiations in the steel strike 
were taking place as late as 11 o’clock 
on the night of April 8. Three times 
there had been a postponement of the 
strike. Frantic efforts had been made by 
the Conciliation Service and by mem- 
bers of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
which comprises some of America’s finest 
arbitrators and negotiators in the field 
of labor-management relations. 

The United States Senate was not in 
session at 11 o’clock on the night of April 
8. Even if it had been, we could not 
have passed a bill in less than 15 minutes. 
Once the steelworkers had walked out 
on strike great damage would have been 
done to the production program. 

Surely we would not have had the 
time to draft intricate legislation in less 
than 24 hours. I hope we shall never 
legislate in that manner. 

I am simply pointing out two alterna- 
tives. One was aninjunction. I say that 
every fair-minded man should know that 
the injunction procedure would not have 
been applicable in this situation at that 
late hour. The record also shows, in 
connection with injunctions under the 
Taft-Hartley law, that during the time 
such an injunction is in effect it wholly 
stops collective bargaining. During the 
time the Taft-Hartley injunction is in 
effect against the workers collective bar- 
gaining is suspended. 

Furthermore, under title II of the La- 
bor-Management Relations Act, the fact- 
finding board has no powers of recom- 
mendation. It has no power of concilia- 
tion. The fact-finding board has one 
power only, and that is to find the facts, 
and leave the mess. That is the only 
power it has, 

It is interesting that no one seems to 
be alarmed over the possibility that an 
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injunction might have been used. 
Against whom would the injunction have 
applied? Not against management, of 
course, in this instance, but against the 
workers. Seizure is, in effect, an in- 
junction against both. It denies to the 
worker the right to strike in the par- 
ticular situation; and for a temporary 
period of time it denies to the employer 
full prerogatives in the management of 
his business. It does not deny profits or 
dividends. It does not take the man- 
agers out of their managerial positions. 

I repeat that no one in his right mind 
wants to see seizure established as a pat- 
tern. But I wish to take up the argu- 
ment where the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN] and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.anp] left it. 

I was astounded to hear on this floor 
the insinuation that the procedures 
which were being followed by President 
Truman were within the framework of 
the procedures which had been followed 
by Chancelor Bruening, of the Weimar 
Republic in Germany, which had set the 
precedent for Hitler when he came into 
power. There is only one deduction 
anyone can draw from such an analogy, 
and that is that Bruening set precedents 
which put Hitler in power. The conclu- 
sion sought to be drawn is that Chancel- 
or Bruening of Germany under the Wei- 
mar Republic, by his actions in the emer- 
gency, under the state-of-siege powers 
contained in article 65 or article 68, if my 
memory serves me correctly, of the Wei- 
mar Constitution, established precedents 
which placed Hitler in power. 

All I can say is that that is a fine 
assertion, but it is very poor history. It 
is one thing to make an assertion, but it 
is another thing to get the right answer. 
Anyone who has ever corrected papers in 
school knows that many answers are put 
down which are wrong. This is another 
wrong answer. 

Any alleged relationship between Mr. 
Bruening and Mr. Truman vis-a-vis Hit- 
ler is nothing more nor less than some 
kind of partisan coincidence. Mr. Tru- 
man has seized the steel mills. Chan- 
celor Bruening, under emergency powers 
in the German Republic, seized some 
mills, but that is not what brought Hitler 
into power. The thing that brought 
Hitler into power was the fact that the 
German Republic failed to take action 
when it needed to take action against 
some of those who were going about the 
land marauding and destroying the gov- 
ernment. It was not the action of the 
Chancelor of the Weimar Republic 
which destroyed the republic, but it was 
the inaction of the government which 
permitted the republic to be destroyed. 

Furthermore, let me say to my friend 
from California [Mr. KNow.LaNnp], who 
is not now present in the Chamber, that 
Hitler took power in Germany not by 
seizing any steel mills, but by seizing 
the Ministry of Police. There was the 
coalition government with Von Papen. 
Then in the elections Nazi storm troop- 
ers brutally beat and assaulted the elec- 
torate and the citizenry. The polls were 
rigged. Then there were the purges of 
June 1934. That was a tragic chapter 
in the history of the world. It ought not 
to be used, on the floor of the Senate, in 
referring to a function of our Govern- 
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ment in this critical hour, when we are 
fighting for freedom, when we are lead- 
ing the world in the struggle for freedom, 
and when steel is as vital to the preser- 
vation of freedom today as are men 
themselves. 

With all the hue and cry about the 
seizure of steel mills, is it not interesting 
that we have not heard a word spoken 
on the floor of the Senate on the sub- 
ject of the extension by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the enlistment pe- 
riod of 125,000 young men by 9 months? 

Did the critics of the President’s ac- 
tion have anything to say about that? 
Over the week end it was announced— 
and I thought that surely some of my 
critics and friends would say something 
about it—that the enlistment period had 
been extended. I felt sure that the 
statement would be made: “Look what 
they are doing to the boys in the mili- 
tary forces.” Oh,no. They are not say- 
ing anything about that. They have 
their minds on the steel mills. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Me- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the Senator 
from Minnesota does not yield at this 
point. This is not the first time the 
Government of the United States has 
extended the enlistment period and has 
taken the bodies of men and has said 
to them, “You are going to stay in the 
service and you are going to go here or 
go there under the powers given to the 
Commander in Chief under the Constitu- 
tion.” 

It seems to me, so long as such a hue 
and cry is made about executive usurpa- 
tion of power, we should put it on a basis 
that makes some sense. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota suggest that it was an execu- 
tive usurpation of power by which the 
enlistment period was extended? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

Mr. CASE. It was done under law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Nor doI think that 
what the President did in the steel case 
was a usurpation of power. 

Mr. CASE. What the Senator from 
South Dakota suggested awhile ago was 
that if we are confronted with an emer- 
gency which calls for action of this sort 
the problem should be submitted to Con- 
gress. I submit that there was greater 
violence done to the institutions and tra- 
ditions of America by the President’s 
action than would have resulted by way 
of damage to America by not producing 
steel for a few days. It would have been 
far safer to have done things in a proper 
way than to have acted as the President 
did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that, in 
view of his justifiable concern over prop- 
erty rights, the Senator from South Da- 
kota should suggest that if there were 
such a great emergency as to require 
an extension of the terms of service of 
the mex who enlisted for specific periods 
of time, perhaps the President should 
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ask Congress for the power to extend 
enlistments. 

Mr. CASE, That action was taken un- 
der law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Dakota does not ask for that, 
but he says that in the case of the steel 
crisis such a great emergency was in- 
volved that the President should have 
come to Congress. The President did 
not come to Congress. He acted on what 
he thought was on behalf of the best 
interests of the country. I am not say- 
ing that the procedure was right. Iam 
saying that he was confronted with a 
fact. I say that the situation caused by 
the impending steel strike could have 
been handled in two ways—and I still 
ask anyone to suggest a third way—one 
by seizure, and the other by injunction. 

This point has been mentioned again 
and again, and there has been much 
talk about the President's usurping pow- 
ers. We have had to listen to a recital 
of a great deal of constitutional history. 
Some people have bene paraphrasing the 
Constitution... I think I shall read some 
of it. . 

I am willing to base my interpretation 
of the Constitution upon the words con- 
tained in it. I should also like to men- 
tion what a great Republican, the can- 
didate for President in 1916, said. He 
said: “The Constitution is what the 
judges say it is.” Not what the Senate 
says, but what the judges say. The Con- 
stitution is what the judges say it is. 
Ultimately questions of constitutional 
law and questions of powers under the 
Constitution can be decided only by the 
United States Supreme Court or by the 
people themselves. 

What does article II of the Constitu- 
tion say? It says: 

SEcTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. 


Mr. President, I have heard a great 
deal said today about the Bill of Rights, 
particularly the tenth amendment. The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] referred to the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. He said that it 
contained certain limitations and cer- 
tain restrictions, and that those limita- 
tions and restrictions were designed to 
restrict and restrain any action on the 
part of Congress or the President which 
was not specified in the powers given to 
Congress or to the President. What does 
the tenth amendment say? It says: 

The powers not delegated— 


I ask Senators to listen to this— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


There is nothing contained in that 
amendment with reference to specific 
powers. It says: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution— 


I am sure that we in this body are 
sufficiently wise and informed to know 
that under the interstate commerce 
clause of article I of the Constitution the 
Supreme Court has interpreted the 
meaning of the clause very broadly and 
over a wide area. Under the interstate 
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commerce clause the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and a host of other legisla- 
tion was enacted which 50 or 100 years 
ago could not possibly have been enacted 
under the interstate commerce clause. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that the interstate commerce 
clause encompasses such legislation. 

The Constitution is what Mr. Hughes 
said it was, namely, that it is what the 
judges say it is, not what the Senate says 
it is. 

I have also heard comment today 
about the fact that the President was 
trying to intimidate us with his message. 
It was said that he was trying to bring 
pressure to bear upon us, and that that 
was beyond his prerogative. 

Section 3 of article II says: 

He— 


The President— 
shall from time to time to give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union 
and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. 


This is an order in the Constitution 
to the President to submit information 
to Congress. It is an order to the Presi- 
dent to send messages such as he has 
sent today. It is an order to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to suggest that 
we may want legislation in certain 
fields. 

Mr. President, I submit that no. man 
on the floor of the Senate is competent 
by background, training, or experience— 
nor has there ever been any such man— 
to be able to give full interpretation of 
what is meant by Executive power. The 
term “Executive power” is subject to in- 
terpretation, understanding, and adap- 
tation. The term “Executive power” not 
only includes the term as used in the 
Constitution but includes also the his- 
torical meanings and connotations of 
the term. It goes back all the way into 
the great area of international law. The 
Executive power in international rela- 
tions is interpreted broadly. The Exec- 
utive power in domestic affairs is like- 
wise interpreted year by year more 
broadly. 

By the way, Mr. President, I think 
there are Senators in this body who, as 
students of history, will remember that 
when President Andrew Jackson under 
his Executive power removed three Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury the Senate said 
it was unconstitutional and that it would 
destroy. representative government. 
They called Andrew Jackson King An- 
drew and Dictator Andrew. They 
called any President who ever amounted 
ta anything in the history of our coun- 
try ia terms of public welfare a dictator, 
king, or something worse. History books 
are filled with the vitriolic venom of 
those who abused Thomas Jefferson, of 
those who abused Andrew Jackson, of 
those who abused Abraham Lincoln, of 
those who abused Woodrow Wilson, and 
of those who abused and still abuse 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; and now they 
are after Harry Truman. 

The fact of the matter is that Presi- 
dents in our history who were men of 
great honor, distinction, vision, and per- 
spective are those who suffered injus- 
tice and slurs and attacks, They were 
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Presidents who had the vision to see 
what was ahead, 

Frequently Presidents of the United 
States have had to take action in order 
te protect the Republic and to defend 
the Constitution, and they have taken 
action under the shortest article, if my 
memory serves me correctly, in the Con- 
stitution, which is article II. 

There were three basic articles in the 
original Constitution. The first article 
referred to the legislature, the second 
article referred to the executive, and 
the third article referred to the judiciary. 

Mr. President, if you read article III, 
referring to the judiciary, you will find 
very little language which gives powers 
to the Court which it now seems to pos- 
sess. Likewise, if you read article II, you 
will find very little language in it which 
gives powers to the President he now 
seems to have. 

Is there anything in article II about 
the President being able to enter into a 
gentiemen’s agreement? Is there any- 
thing in article II which gives the Presi- 
dent the vast political power he now 
exercises? 

Mr. President, the great story of the 
American Constitution is the story of the 
development of the powers of the Office 
of the Executive. 

I remind this august body that the 
Chief Executive is elected by the people. 
That is a neat differentiation between 
the Chief Executive of the United States 
and a king or a dictator or a monarch 
abroad. The Chief Executive of the 
United States is subject to the vote of 
the people. I repeat what the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] said on 
this floor earlier, and what I said last 
week: If anyone thinks the present 
President or any other President is guilty 
of malfeasance in office or is guilty of 
usurpation of power or is guilty of vio- 
lating his constitutoinal obligations and 
responsibilities, that person knows what 
to do, namely, impeach the President in- 
stead of merely debating about him. 
Let articles of impeachment be filed 
against the President, if that is the case. 

However, articles of impeachment will 
not be filed, because no man who is hon- 
est with himself can say that he knows 
precisely whether the President has vio- 
lated the Constitution. Some persons 
may have a feeling that the President 
has violated the Constitution, but feel- 
ings are not sufficient. ‘There is only one 
place where this great constitutional is- 
sue can finally be resolved, and that is 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is where it will be resolved. 

Let me remind my colleagues that this 
is not the first time this question has 
arisen. I should like to know how many 
of the present Members of the Senate 
were on the floor of the Senate in 1943 
when President Roosevelt seized what is 
known as the Pee Wee Coal Co.? It was 
seized by the United States Government. 
Let me hasten to add, before I am asked 
to yield, that that company was not 
seized under the War Labor Disputes Act. 
It was merely seized, just as the steel 
mills were seized. 

Listen to this statement regarding the 
seizure of the Pee Wee Coal Co.: 


The Pee Wee Coal Co. seizure occurred cn 
Sfiny 1, 1943, before the War Labor Disputes 
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Act had been passed by Congress, for it be- 
came effective on June 25, 1943. 


The seizure order did not mention any 
particular law of the Nation. Here is 
what President Roosevelt said when he 
seized that coal company: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States and as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, it is hereby ordered— 


And then the Pee Wee Coal Co. was 
seized. 

Mr. President, the present case is not 
to be confused with the United Mine 
Workers case, which was before the Su- 
preme Court. In that case the mines 
were seized under the Smith-Connally 
Act. However, in the Pee Wee Coal Co. 
case the mine was seized under the pow- 
ers of the President, as he saw them, 
under the Constitution and as Com- 
mander in Chief. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what has happened in the present 
instance is not unprecedented. 

The Department of Justice filed a 
rather substantial brief before the Court. 
The brief is 69 pages long. In it there 
is a lengthy discussion of the entire sub- 
ject matter of seizure and the power of 
the President to seize. 

Mr. President, at the time when the 
Smith-Connally Act was being debated 
Representative DirKSEN—a Member of 
the House of Representatives at that 
time and now the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois—contended that 
the bill was unnecessary. I quote now 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
87, part 6, page 5974, Representative 
DIRKSEN, now Senator DirKsEN, speak- 
ing: 

Secondly, let me submit to you that the 
Commander in Chief who can occupy Ice- 
land with the troops of the United States 
and advise Congress of this action 6 days 
later does not need any legislation to occupy 
a plant in the United States of America. He 
has done it once and he can do it again. 
Surely no proponent of the pending bill will 
arise to confess that what the President did 
before in California was or is illegal. 


I think it is also interesting to note 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] on several occasions described 
the object of the Smith-Connally bill, 
stating: 

There is no explicit and definite provi- 
sion in any statutory enactment authorizing 
the taking over of plants on account of labor 
disturbances. The authority heretofore ex- 
ercised has been the general power of the 
President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and such subsidiary powers 
as were derived from the War Powers Act. 
The Second War Powers Act carries a clause 
with regard to condemnation, under which 
the Government may take over temporarily 
any plant or property, but even that does 
not carry the specific authority. It was my 
thought that, regardles of the legal tech- 
nicalities involved, it would be a wholesome 
thing for the Congress of the United States 
specifically, and in direct language, to au- 
thorize the President to do these things, 
and to confirm and ratify, if necessary, what 
the President has done and let the country 
know that the Congress is squarely behind 
the President. 

® * e e * 

Let me say to the Senator, these matters 


have never reached the courts. They may 
reach the courts in view of some Senators 
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who are against the invasion of private prop- 
erty. If they do reach the courts, I want the 
law to be so clear and so explicit and piain 
that the actions will be maintained by the 
court. 


So we see that at the time of congres- 
Sional action on the Smith-Connally 
bill, the President had been engaging in 
seizure and had been taking certain posi- 
tive actions in that connection, under 
his powers as Commander in Chief. 
However, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] wanted then what I want 
now, namely, to have those powers 
spelled out expressly. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude by say- 
ing that I am not befuddled about the 
issue in this case. Let me say quite 
frankly that it is very interesting and 
amusing to me to note that, when an 
amendment pertaining to seizure of the 
steel industry is submitted, seizure of 
the railroads is neatly excluded. How- 
ever, one who is opposed to seizure of 
the steel mills should also be opposed 
to seizure of the railroads. After all, 
the railroads of the United States have 
been seized; and, following seizure, there 
has been rate increase after rate in- 
crease, even though some persons would 
scream bloody murder if the steel work- 
ers received a wage increase after the 
steel mills have been seized by the 
United States Government. Yet the 
railroads have been seized and have 
been operated by the United States Gov- 
ernment for well more than 1 year. 

So, Mr. President, if we are going to 
put an end to Government seizure of the 
steel mills, let us also put an end to Gov- 
ernment seizure of the railroads. How- 
ever, if that happens, and if private 
relationships are restored to the railroad 
industry, the railroad engineers and 
conductors and firemen—without whom 
it is impossible to operate a railroad, for 
they cannot be operated by someone sit- 
ting in an office in New York City—will 
not go back to work until their grievance 
is settled. That is an old American cus- 
tom, and we believe in the freedom of the 
individual. If the Government attempts 
to obtain an injunction some time will 
be required to obtain it, and in the mean- 
time the railroads will have ceased to 
operate. In view of that fact, the Gov- 
ernment has seized the railroads, in the 
hope that the dispute may be amicably 
settled. So I point out that there is a 
weakness in seizure. In the railroadds- 
pute many things can be done to clarify 
the situation. 

If the Senate is going to adopt the 
pending amendment, literally forbidding 
the Government to seize the steel mills, 
let the Congress do the same thing with 
respect to the railroads. Yet, no one has 
mentioned that. 

Mr. President, this issue has become a 
hot, controversial one, with much pub- 
licity in the newspapers and over the 
radio. The steel companies eviden!ly 
have made up their mind that they are 
going to jam down the Government’s 
throat their demand for an increase in 
the price of steel. However, the steel 
companies have talked for the most part, 
not about the price of steel, but about 
the terrible thing the Government has 
done in seizing the steel mills. 
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Mr. President, do you know how we 
can put an end at once to that seizure? 
That can be done by having the steel 
companies and the steel-company work- 
ers sit down and agree to a settlement. 
However, the steel companies want an 
increase of $12 a ton in the price of steel. 
They do not deserve such an increase; 
and if it is granted to them it will be 
robbing and hijacking the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota object to my using another 
figure of speech to describe the conduct 
of the steel mills if they receive the re- 
quested $12-a-ton increase in the price 
of steel? I call it economic rape of the 
people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The phrase used 
by the Senator from Oregon is apropos, 
accurate, and painful. 

Mr. President, let me say that when 
this issue arose and this great contro- 
versy began, what we heard about were 
the collective bargaining differences. 
We heard about wages and hours of labor 
and prices. The simple fact of the mat- 
ter is that now the steel companies have 
stopped talking about prices, and now 
even the Government is intimating that 
a settlement may be reached with an in- 
crease of $5 or $6 in the price of steel. 
If that is done, Mr. President, it will con- 
stitute a ‘“‘sell out,” according to the 
evidence which was developed and ac- 
cording to the statements and the evi- 
dence of the Iron and Steel Institute 
itself. 

Certainly we are going to talk about 
the legitimacy of the President’s seizure 
order. But I repeat that if the steel 
companies would leave it up to the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization to do for them 
what the automobile plants have been 
willing to have done, what the packing 
houses have been willing to have done, 
what the farm-machinery producers 
have been willing to have done, and what 
General Electric has been willing to have 
done—if the steel companies would sit 
down with the union representatives to 
bargain about their contract, regardless 
of the prices of steel, which would be ad- 
justed under the law, there would be no 
strike, and there would be no prejudice. 

The difficulty can be settled; but un- 
fortunately, what has happened has 
created a great backdrop, and there must 
be a period of orientation for the Amer- 
ican people. They are not going to be 
convinced that the only way by which 
this strike can be settled is to give in to 
the greatest monopolists of America, mo- 
nopolists who ought to be prosecuted 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act, in- 
stead of being sympathized with. I 
understand, Mr. President, that such a 
case is now in the Department of Justice. 
I want to know why the Department of 
Justice is not busy prosecuting them. 
Pittsburgh plus. When did the steel in- 
dustry get to be the Puritan of competi- 
tive enterprise? We had before the Sen- 
ate not long ago a bill known as the 
basing-point bill.. The steel industry 
is now talking about freedom. Freedom 
for whom? There is not an industry in 
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America which has practiced more mo- 
nopolistic practices than has the steel 
industry, in violation of the law of the 
lands. They have been before the courts 
heretofore, and their emissaries are now 
in Washington trying to disrupt the en- 
tire machinery of the stabilization pro- 
gram. Some persons have been giving 
them a helping hand. 

Yes, Mr. President, every public mem- 
ber of the Wage Stabilization Board has 
been assailed—every one of them. Yet 
what is the record of these men? The 
public members of that Board are men 
of character, they are men of experience, 
they are men of background, they are 
men of intellect, of honor, and of in- 
tegrity. The public members of this 
Wage Stabilization Board have served 
industry after industry in America with 
honor and respect and fairness. But 
Mr. Randall, of Inland Steel, rose to say 
they were on the CIO payroll. He sim- 
Ply did not tell the truth. He merely 
told half of it. He told a half truth, 
Mr. President, which is worse than the 
big lie.- Certainly Mr. Feinsinger was 
on the payroll of the CIO, but also on 
the payroll of management, because as 
an arbitrator, management and labor 
split the cost. What kind of half-truths 
are these, discrediting the whole pro- 
gram of stabilization, discrediting the 
whole Wage Stabilization Board, saying 
that it is nothing but a political payoff, 
saying that these public members are 
only the pawns of labor, and are being 
used by the President to do the bidding 
of the CIO? Shame on them for talk- 
ing like that. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. The statement of the 
Senator regarding a half-truth is con- 
firmed by reference to the poem of Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson, entitled “The 
Grandmother,” in which he said, “That 
a lie which is half a truth is ever the 
blackest of lies.” 

Does the Senator not agree? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assuredly do, and 
I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. President, I am merely checking 
the record. I should like to give the 
background of a few of the members of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, because 
this is all part of the issue. Let us not 
deceive ourselves with the idea that this 
is of little moment. The amendment is 
but a symbol of the real issue. The real 
issue is the controversy, not between the 
union and the steel companies but be- 
tween the steel companies and the 
United States. That is the controversy. 
It is the question of whether they are 
going to get a new price increase, of 
whether we are going to build a back- 
drop of prejudice and misinformaticn 
which will compel the Government to 
yield to the pressure tactics of the steel 
companies. That is what the issue is, 
and they are making a big one of it. 
Some people are becoming weak-kneed. 

I am a little dubious about the talk I 
hear of a nice, amicable settlement. 
Some want to settle before the fight has 
even begun, but I am of opinion that 
much of the talk which is being heard 
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about impeaching the President for 
usurpation of power and because he has 
acted illegally is only a part of an effort 
to discredit the policy and the program 
now being followed to obtain an equitable 
settlement in this case. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota agree with me that if those 
who are talking of impeaching the 
President would go ahead with their im- 
peachment proceedings we would at 
least then be able to get to the Ameri- 
can people all the facts in regard to this 
case? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon is eminently correct. I may 
say to him that, in his usual candor 
and frankness, he has put his finger 
exactly upon the point. Let those who 
think the President ought to be im- 
peached inaugurate impeachment pro- 
ceedings. If articles of impeachment 
were adopted by the House, the Senate 
would sooner or later sit as a court, 
Senators could then put on robes, as 
judges, and have their day to settle this 
issue. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, in my opin- 
ion no basis for impeachment exists, but 
I say very seriously that I hope those 
who are advocating impeachment will 
initiate impeachment proceedings, the 
procedures for which are all outlined for 
them in the Constitution of the United 
States. Let us get on with it. I think 
we should then be able to focus the at- 
tention of the American people on what 
really is involved in this case. The 
American people again would see that 
there are great forces in this country who 
would like to subordinate the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the eco- 
nomic dictates of great monopolistic en- 
terprises in America. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. He has made a nice 
legal analysis of the problem before us, 
@ most thoughtful and provocative pres- 
entation. I have often hesitated even 
to quote from some of the legal docu- 
ments which are to be found on my 
desk because of the Senator’s own bril- 
liant analysis of those papers and docu- 
ments. I do not claim to be an expert 
in the law. I do claim, however, to be 
able to see what some of the facts are. 
I have watched this program develop. I 
have watched and noted how carefully 
through the weeks and the months when 
they were postponing a strike, the news- 
papers were filled with comment after 
comment on the part of steel companies’ 
sleek public relations experts, who fed 
out material until the public mind be- 
came poisoned. Never was there a word 
said against the Wage Stabilization 
Board, until the Wage Stabilization 
Board submitted its recommendations. 
That is all they are—recommendations. 
Then, all at once, the Wage Stabilization 
Board turned in to a CIO pawn, turned 
into a political pay-off for the President 
of the United States. Mr. President, I 
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think such a suggestion is nothing short 
of scandalous. 

I submit that there are no finer men 
in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions in America than those who serve 
as public members of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. There may be some of 
less standing than the one and only 
William Leiserson though he, too, has 
been picked on when the steel companies 
did not agree with him. There may be 
others—some in this body—with great 
experience who have criticized the 
Board; but these men are competent. 
Mr. President, listen to something of 
their background. 

Mr. Feinsinger, for example, happens 
to be the arbitrator for a large steel plant 
in my State, the Honeywell Co.—not a 
small plant, but a large one, doing criti- 
cal work for the Government, one of the 
finest plants in America. By the way, he 
is paid by both the union and the man- 
agement to settle any differences. He 
is highly respected, and, what is more, 
the Wage Stabilization Board recom- 
mendations would still leave the U. S. 
Steel behind the pay schedule and the 
working conditions of the plant in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

It is fair to say that the wage levels 
and the working conditions and the 
fringe benefits in the large steel plants 
today are less than they are in com- 
pareble industry. This is documented. 
It is fair to say that General Electric, 
itself, has submitted statements to its 
own workers, in which it was said that 
even if all the Wage Stabilization Board 
recommendations were given by the 
company, and were agreed to, the Gen- 
erai Electric workers would still be 
ahead of the steel workers. 

The Senator from Oregon spoke in 
righteous indignation concerning the 
profits of the steel companies. How I 
wish every Senator could have heard 
the former Governor of Georgia, Mr. 
Arnall, testify from charts, graphs, and 
documents concerning the figures, but- 
tressed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and by the Iron and Steel Institute, 
the companies’ own research body. 
They have stopped talking about profits. 
They are now talking about seizure, and 
they have a great many allies. They 
are going to try to drive the Govern- 
ment of the United States out of the 
case. But before that is done, we shall 
be burdened with an increase in the 
price of steel far beyond any reasonable 
limits, far beyond what the steel com- 
panies deserve, far beyond what the 
Government should grant, because the 
Government will be browbeaten. 

That is what is going on, Mr. President. 
The companies are browbeating the 
Government. I am a member of the 
Government, too, so I shall stand up for 
the public interest. It is not the con- 
stitutionality of the President’s seizure 
order that will be settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We can 
settle every legislative question by re- 
porting a bill, which I trust and hope 
will be reported by a legislative commit- 
tee; but this debate is over a matter of 
public policy, a debate which is far be- 
yond a constitutional question. It is an 
economic question. 
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Mr. President, if there is any group of 
industries in America that has a bad 
record in terms of a competitive eco- 
nomic system, it is the steel industry 
that has had the “Pittsburgh plus,” 
basing points, fixed prices, regulated pro- 
duction, and, besides that, more than 
two and one-half billion dollars’ worth 
of gifts from the American people in the 
past 18 months in tax amortization cer- 
tificates. Who are they to be com- 
plaining? 

Mr. President, I mentioned the Wage 
Stabilization Board and its members. I 
have a list of the members, and I should 
like to go through them. I mentioned 
Mr. Feinsinger. He served as special 
assistant to the attorney general of the 
State of Wisconsin, functioning as gen- 
eral counsel for the first Wisconsin 
Labor Relations Board. He has taught 
labor law at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1237. In 1940 he served as a spe- 
cial agent for the National Defense 
Mediation Board in the settlement of 
various critical labor disputes. Begin- 
ning in 1942, he was associated with the 
National War Labor ‘Board in various 
capacities, including the capacity of 
associate general counsel, alternate pub- 
lic member, and then, finally, a public 
member of that Board. 

He served for a time as Director of 
National Disputes, including steel and 
coal and other major industries. In 1946 
he served as Chairman of the Steel Fact 
Finding Board, which was not obliged to 
hold any hearings. The case was Set- 
tled without any hearings or recommen- 
dations by that Board. 

Subsequently he served various de- 
partments of Government, particularly 
in the west-coast longshore and mari- 
time disputes and the Hawaiian long- 
shore, pineapple, and sugar disputes. 

When did he become such a “no- 
good’? Did anyone ever say any unkind 
words about him when he was on the 
Wage Stabilization Board? 

He served as an arbitrator for a num- 
ber of companies and unions, including 
General Motors, Allis-Chalmers, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, Consolidated Vultee, 
and their respective AFL, CIO, or inde- 
pendent unions. 

He wrote a text on labor law. 

This is the man, Mr. President, who 
is said to be biased. This is a man who 
is playing into the hands of the union— 
a man who has literally collapsed from 
fatigue. 

Yes, Mr. President, each and every one 
of the members of the Board have been 
“taken apart.” 

Then there is Mr. John Dunlap, a pub- 
lic member of the Board, a Harvard pro- 
fessor, who has been hired as an arbi- 
trator in various disputes in the field of 
construction, a man who has an eminent 
record as an impartial arbitrator. He, 
too, is under attack. 

There are other members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, all of whom have 
been subject to the same relentless at- 
tack in order to discredit them. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by saying 
that the issue in this case is not the 
Ferguson amendment. The issue is not 


the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], 
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The issue is whether the American peo- 
ple are to be compelled, because of a 
type of political and economic intimi- 
dation, to pay exorbitant prices for steel 
and make it possible for the steel com- 
panies to obtain huge profits, unprece- 
dented profits, in a period of national 
crisis, as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] so well stated, at a time when 
we are calling upon men for service and 
upon many of them to die. 

The constitutional issue was raised in 
connection with the Social Security Act, 
with the Child Labor Act, and on other 
legislation of that kind. And now the 
opposition comes forward saying, ‘““We 
are going to break down the whole sta- 
bilization machinery if the Government 
of the United States continues to act as 
it is acting.” 

If we adopt these amendments, we 
should know what we are doing. We will 
have trouble. We will deny the execu- 
tive branch of the Government the right 
to protect the public interest. We will 
deny the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment an opportunity to keep steel 
in production, and we will leave this 
country with a dispute, the like of which 
we have not had for a long time. I re- 
peat there will be trouble. There can 
well be a strike. If there is a strike, the 
Senate of the United States. will 
have to accept its responsibility for hav- 
ing instigated a renewal of the contro- 
versy, because, today production is in 
process, and management and labor are 
trying to work out a settlement. But 
the Senate of the United States says, 
“Leave it to us; we will settle it. We 
will deny the Government of the United 
States the necessary funds to keep alive 
the processes of production.” 

If that happens, the Senate will bear 
the blame and the burden for the dis- 
ruption of production in an essential in- 
dustry. The Senate will be perform- 
ing the most unpatriotic act that has 
ever been performed by a legislative 
body. I plead with my colleagues not 
to fall into the trap of an amendment 
that can do such terrible things to the 
future well-being of our Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would clarify some features of the 
Taft-Hartley law, particularly sections 
206, 207, 208, 209, and 210 dealing with 
threatened strikes. Is the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Illinois correct 
that up until the time a board of in- 
quiry has made a report, the Attorney 
General may not ask for an injunction? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is absolute- 
ly correct. A board of inquiry must first 
be appointed to obtain evidence. Once 
it has gotten the evidence, it must ana- 
lyze it and make a report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Only after the re- 
port has been received can the President 
Girect the Attorney General to apply for 
an injunction? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
It is presumed that the court would not 
automatically grant the petition. It has 
to be assumed that the court would meas- 
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ure the sufficiency of the complaint on 
the part of the Government, and grant 
an injunction if the facts were sufficient. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If an injunction is 
granted, the strike is delayed only for 
80 days. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the end of the 80 
days, the union would be free to strike? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The strike could 
be renewed. That has happened in 
some instances. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that the maxi- 
mum delay which the Government 
could obtain under the Taft-Hartley law 
would be 80 days. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the maxi- 
mum delay. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, as the 
Senator from Minnesota outlined in the 
early part of his speech, that by volun- 
tary methods the Government was able 
to obtain a delay in the threatened 
strike from the first of January until 
the 8th of April? 

fr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Up to the time of the seizure I think it 
was 98 days. 2 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the Government 
obtained by voluntary methods a delay 
18 days longer than the maximum which 
could have been provided had the Taft- 
Hartley Act been invoked originally? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct—18 days longer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the workers did 
this voluntarily. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The workers did 
this at the request of their union offi- 
cials, and voluntarily on their part. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is_ correct. 
Therefore, if the Taft-Hartley law had 
been invoked by the President at 11 
o’clock that night as the Senator from 
Minnesota has pointed out, the workers 

. would have been free to strike, until and 
unless an injunction was later obtained 
by the Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And during the in- 
tervening period of time, the steel in- 
dustry would have been tied up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
the steel industry would have been down. 
It would not only have been tied up; 
furnaces would have been cooled, and the 
entire production stopped. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Weekly production 
of steel is approximately 2,000,000 tons. 
Had the shutdown been limited to 9 days, 
the country would have lost 3,000,000 
tons; had it been 3 weeks, the loss would 
have been 6,000,000 tons. That is a 
crucial factor both in civilian industry 
and in war preparation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Ferauson], for himself, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr., 
Bripces], and the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KNow.anp], were put into ef- 
fect, and the seizure shall be ended, 
workers would be free to strike. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And they could not 
be stopped until after a board of inquiry 
had been appointed and had made its 
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report, and the Government had ap- 
peared before a court and made its case, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, in all probability, 
the adoption of the pending amendment 
would result in a strike, the tying up of 
the steel industry, and the loss of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not think 
there can be any doubt about that. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that 
once a strike occurs, the whole process 
of collective bargaining becomes far 
more difficult, and it is necessary to ex- 
tend negotiations over a considerable 
period of time. We can rest assured 
that just so surely as the Government 
filed an action for injunction under the 
Taft-Hartley law, so, too, would the 
union try to interfere to see that the 
injunction was not issued. That is to 
be expected, just as the steel companies 
today are contesting the seizure order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
union would make a presentation before 
the court and argue that an injunction 
should not be granted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for clarifying 
a point which I think has not been suffi- 
ciently understood by the public. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois for his contribution to 
the discussion. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I hand the Senator from 
Minnesota a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Friday, April 18, and show 
him a paragraph on page 4091, a state- 
ment by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], and ask him 
if he will refresh his memory as to a 
statement the Senator from Michigan 
alleged the President of the United 
States had made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The paragraph to 
which the Senator from Oklahoma is 
pointing in on page 4091 of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 18, 1952. It 
reads: 

Mr. President, I am about to read a brief 
statement, and I wonder how many Sena- 
tors will know who made it. This is not 
suggested as being in the nature of a quiz 
program, but I desire to quote a remark 
which was made on February 19, 1948: 

“Con“itions are too grave in the world at 
this time to put Congress in control of the 
purse strings of this country—a Congress 
which does not and cares not to understand 
what the facts are.” 


The Senator from Michigan con- 
tinued: 

Mr. President, that statement was made 
by the present occupant of the White House, 
Harry S. Truman, on February 19, 1948. 


Mr. KERR. The question I wish to 
ask the Senator from Minnesota is this, 
if that quotation is inaccurate, might it 
not be an evidence of the confusion of 
the Senator from Michigan, not only 
with reference to the amendment he has 
offered, but also with reference to the 
reasons why it should be adopted? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that if he could 
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prove that this statement is inaccurate, 
it could surely give what I would call liv- 
ing testimony as to the possibility of 
doubt as to the validity of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to limit the 
question I have asked the Senator from 
Minnesota to confusion of the Senator 
from Michigan either as to the merits of 
his amendment or as to the effect or con- 
tent of the quotation he gave to the 
Senate of the United States. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say this 
was contributing evidence of the posi- 
tion which is now being taken by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, but first I think 
we ought to show if there is any con- 
tradiction. 

Mr. KERR. Asa predicate to my next 
question, I should like to read to the 
Senator from the remarks of the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 
19, 1948. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oklahoma be permitted to read 
from the remarks of the President of the 
United States on February 19, 1948. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hitt 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. I now quote the Presi- 
dent: 


It is your business as members of the 
greatest party in the world— 


And I take it that no one is so con- 
fused here as to think that the Presi- 
dent was talking to any other than a 
Democratic gathering [Laughter.]— 
to see that the common, everyday man 
learns the truth, and if he knows the truth, 
he will not turn the Government over to a 
bunch of reactionaries who are trying to 
take it back to 1896. 


In order to clarify the confusion, I 
should like to state in pareitheses that 
the President at that point was refer- 
ring to the leadership of the Republi- 
can Party. 

I continue to quote from the Presi- 
dent’s address: 

Conditions are too grave in the world at 
the present time to put an isolationist in 
the White House. 


Now I shall read the part of the quo- 
tation which the Senator from Michi- 
gan misread, and which he lifted from 
context: 

Conditions are too grave in the world at 
this time to put a Congress in control of 
the purse strings of this country—a Con- 
gress which does not and cares not to un- 
derstand what the facts are. 


I ask the Senator from Minnesota if 
that is not a direct statement with ref- 
erence to a Republican Congress, which 
the President felt should not be put in 
control of the purse strings of the coun- 
try, rather than to the Congress itself, 
which, according to the language as 
quoted by the confused Senator from 
Michigan, would be interpreted to mean 
the President was referring to Congress 
as an institution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the inter- 
pretation of the Senatcr from Oklahoma 
is accurate. The very fact that the 
little, simple article “a” was left out—“a 
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Congress,” as differentiated from Con- 
gress as an institution—indicates the 
propriety of the Senator’s remarks, 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to my question, and I ask him 
again if it is not apparent that a Sena- 
tor who is so confused, first, as to take 
a quotation from context, and then to 
delete language from it so as to change 
its meaning, might not be too confused 
to be worthy of our confidence in lead- 
ing us in an attempt to have this con- 
fusing amendment adopted? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, because I believe 
he has pointed out how confusing this 
amendment is. 

Mr. KERR. And how confused the 
author of it is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say that 
the Senator from Oklahoma has likewise 
pointed out that there are those who, in 
the presentation of this amendment, are 
trying to confuse what the issue is. 

Mr. KERR. I must say that that is 
the Senator’s own conclusion. The view- 
point I had taken was not that they 
were trying to confuse the issue, but that 
the Senator from Michigan was so con- 
fused himself that others would do well 
to be wary of following him while he was 
in that condition. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wondered if there 
was any connection between the confu- 
sion of the able Senator from Oklahoma 
and the elections in Nebraska a couple 
of weeks ago. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will have to let 
the Senator from Oklahoma answer that 
question. It would seem to me that the 
Senator from Oklahoma was anything 
but confused. He was giving a disserta- 
tion on the subject of confusion, but it 
was not a soliloquy. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla. 
homa wishes to say that he is not con- 
fused as to what happened in Nebraska, 
nor was the result so detrimental that he 
is unable to recognize at this time an- 
other chapter in the continuing con- 
fusion of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. So far as I know, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has had no such jolt 
in the recent past as to justify the be- 
lief that the condition under which he 
labors at the present time is either tem- 
porary or that with reference to it there 
is any hope of recovery or improvement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate reject these two 
amendments, in the national interest, 
and in the name of honor in the field of 
legislation. 

I stated on Friday that I thought this 
proposal was a back-door, backhanded 
way of coming to grips with an impor- 
tant issue. I prefer that we do it openly, 
by legislative process. I think we shall 
have the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] will not, in his 
confusion, leave the Chamber at the 
present time. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma desire me to yield before 
I begin my remarks? 

Mr. KERR. I desire the Senator to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Michigan to say 
that the Senator from Oklahoma was 
leaving the floor? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 
that he would not. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to remove from 
the Senator’s mind either the fear or 
the hope in that respect. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan, being such a 
close friend of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, understands his confusion. Iam 
reminded somewhat of the man who 
was going down the road, very depressed. 
He was dragging a rope. When one of 
his friends asked him what the difficulty 
was, he said that he was confused. Upon 
being asked what was the cause of his 
confusion, he replied that he could not 
figure out whether he had found a rope 
or lost his mule. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Michigan is not con- 
fused in this matter. The quotation 
which was made on the floor of the 
Senate was read to the Senator from 
Michigan by a member of the staff of the 
Library, taken down in his own hand- 
writing, and read to the Senate of the 
United States. The Senator from Okla- 
homa seems to think that the word “a” 
belonged before the word “Congress.” 
It is clear from the reading of this state- 
ment that there would be no distinction, 
because, speaking later, the President 
said “a Congress which does not and 
cares not to understand what the facts 
are.” It was a qualification of what 
was said of the particular Congress about 
which the President was speaking. The 
President made this speech, it is true, 
and the Senator from Michigan quoted 
it. It is now apparent from the letter 
which the President has written to the 
Congress today, April 21, 1952, that he 
does not desire to have the present Con- 
gress in charge of the purse strings of 
this great Nation. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; the Senator 
from Michigan will not yield. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has made a remark about what the 
Senator from Oklahoma said as to what 
was contained in the speech of the Presi- 
dent. The Senator from Oklahoma 
would like to ask the Senator from Mich- 
igan a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan will not yield at the present 
time. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss some of 
the issues relevant to the particular 
amendment which is now before the Sen- 
ate. 

It has been said that the President of 
the United States, being the Executive, 
has the executive powers of a President. 
But it cannot be forgotten that the legis- 
lative power of the United States, which 
is a Republic, is in the legislature and 


I said I hoped 
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not in the Executive. This is a Govern- 
ment of law, and not of men. 

It has been said that the President 
of the United States had the right and 
duty to choose between one of two things, 
namely, either seizure of the property or 
compliance with the Taft-Hartley law. 
It has been pointed out on the floor of 
the Senate that the reason the President 
of the United States did not use the Taft- 
Hartley law was that the parties volun- 
tarily, without the law, had proceeded to 
negotiate, and had engaged in negotia- 
tions extending over a period of approxi- 
mately 99 days. 

The Taft-Hartley law provides that 
when in the opinion of the President an 
emergency arises, he shall at that time 
use the Taft-Hartley law. The question 
before the Senate is clear. It is whether 
or not the Chief Executive should use a 
law which he personally finds to be bur- 
densome and which he personally desires 
not to use, or whether he shall proceed 
on his own responsibility. 

It now appears that some would have 
the President perform an illegal act be- 
cause it is expedient, because it is fast, 
because in his opinion it is the most ef- 
fective weapon which exists. 

There is grave objection today on the 
floor of the Senate to any reference to a 
dictator of the past. It is said that it is 
not fair or proper to refer to history, or 
to the name of a dictator of former 
times. However, let me say that the 
great American Republic grew out of the 
fact that in past history there have been 
many dictators. That situation was re- 
sponsible for the creation of a republic 
with three coequal branches of gov- 
ernment, each operating independently 
of the other under the Constitution of 
the United States. Therefore, Congress 
has a duty. Congress has a right, and 
has an obligation to speak. 

This is not a new question. The Fed- 
eralist papers are largely attributed to 
Alexander Hamilton. In the Federal- 
ist No. 77, as published in the New York 
Packet for Friday, April 4, 1788, the fol- 
lowing appears: 

We have now completed a survey of the 
structure and powers of the executive de- 
partment, which, I have endeavored to show, 
combines, as far as republican principles will 
admit, all the requisites to energy. The re- 
maining inquiry is: Does it also combine the 
requisites to safety, in a republican sense— 
a due dependence on the people, a due re- 
sponsibility? The answer to this question 
has been anticipated in the investigation of 
its other characteristics, and is satisfactorily 
deducible from these circumstances; from 
the election of the President once in 4 years 
by persons immediately chosen by the people 
for that purpose; and from his being at all 
times liable to impeachment, trial, dismis- 
sion from office, incapacity to serve in any 
other, and to forfeiture of life and estate by 
subsequent prosecution in the common 
course of law. But these precautions, great 
as they are, are not the only ones which the 
plan of the Convention has provided in favor 
of the public security. In the only instances 
in which the abuse of the executive authority 
was materially to be feared, the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States would, by that 
plan, be subjected to the control of a branch 
of the legislative body. What more could 
be desired by an enlightened and reasonable 
people? 
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That is the meat of it. He would be 
“subjected to the control of a branch 
of the legislative body.” 

Then Hamilton said: 


What more could be desired by an enlight- 
ened and a reasonable people? 


So, Mr. President, we have here today 
a case which no doubt Alexander Hamil- 
ton had in mind, namely, control of the 
Executive when he goes outside the 
sphere of the Constitution of the United 
States. It is for us in the Congress to 
exercise our constitutional rights, our 
constitutional privileges, and our con- 
stitutional responsibilities. We have the 
opportunity today to act under those 
responsibilities. 

The President of the United States, 
when he wrote his message to Congress, 
did not say that he wanted any legisla- 
tion passed. Today he comes before 
Congress with his letter to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, dated April 21, 
1952, and in it presumably he asks for 
legislation. 

Mr. President, is he going to use such 
legislation if we pass it, when he already 
has legislation on the books which he 
could use? If it were to conflict, we 
would have to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
law. He would have to take the steps 
provided by such a law, unless, as is pro- 
posed by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HumpHREy] and other Senators, he 
were given the arbitrary statutory power 
to seize both management and labor 
without any strings and without any 
obligations. 

Mr. President, when the President of 
the United States sends a message to the 
Congress and asks for legislation—and, if 
enacted, he could act only under that 
legislation—how do we know that he 
would not defy the legislation Congress 
might pass now? 

Is the President sincere? On the 30th 
day of June 1949, the Senate passed, by a 
vote of 51 to 42, Senate bill 249. A pro- 
vision in the bill would have modified the 
Taft-Hartley law. If finally enacted, the 
bill would have been known as the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1949. 

At this point in my remarks I ask to 
have printed sections 301, 302, 305, 306, 
and 307, beginning at page 58 and con- 
tinuing through line 12 of page 64 of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moopy inthe chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the bill was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TitLte III—NATIONAL EMERGENCIES 

Sec. 301. Whenever in the opinion of the 
President of the United States a threatened 
or actual strike or lock-out affecting an en- 
tire industry or a substantial part thereof 
engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, 
transmission, or communication among the 
several States or with foreign nations, or 
engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce, if permitted to occur or to continue, 
will imperil the national health or safety, 
he shall issue a proclamation to that effect 
and urge the parties to the dispute to refrain 
from a stoppage of work, or if such stoppage 
has occurred, to resume work and operation 
in the public interest. 

Sec. 202. (a) After issuing such a procla- 
mation, the President shall promptly appoint 


a board to be known as an “emergency 
board.” 

(b) Any emergency board appointed under 
this section shall promptly investigate the 
dispute, shall seek to induce the parties to 
reach a settlement of the dispute, and in 
any event shall, within a period of time to be 
determined by the President but not more 
than 30 days after the issuance of the proc- 
lamation, make a report to the President, 
unless the time is extended by agreement of 
the parties, with the approval of the board. 
Such report shall include the findings and 
recommendations of the board and shall be 
transmitted to the parties and be made pub- 
lic. The Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service shall provide for 
the board such stenographic, clerical and 
other assistance and such facilities and serv- 
ices as may be necessary for the discharge 
of its functions. 

(c) An emergency board shall be composed 
of a chairman and such other members as 
the President shall determine, and shall have 
power to sit and act in any place within the 
United States and to conduct such hearings 
either in public or in private, as it may deem 
necessary or proper, to ascertain the facts 
with respect to the causes and circumstances 
of the disp ite. 

(d) Members of an emergency board shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 for 
each day actually spent by them in the 
work of the board, together with necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses. 

(e) For the purpose of any hearing or in- 
quiry conducted by any board appointed 
under this title, the provisions of sections 9 
and 10 (relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914, as amend- 
ed (U. S. C. 19, title 15, secs. 49 and 50, as 
amended), are hereby made applicable to 
the powers and duties of such board. 

(f) Each emergency board shall continue 
in existence after making its report for such 
time as the national emergency continues for 
the purpose of mediating the dispute, should 
the parties request its services. When a 
board appointed under this section has been 
dissolved, its records shall be transferred to 
the director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

(g) A separate emergency board shall be 
appointed for each dispute. No member of 
an emergency board shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of 
employees or in any employer involved in the 
dispute. 

Sec. 303. (a) At any time after issuing a 
proclamation pursuant to section 301 the 
President may submit to the Congress for 
consideration and appropriate action a full 
statement of the case together with such 
recommendations as he may see fit to make. 

(b) In any case in which a strike or lock- 
out occurs or continues after an emergency 
board has made its report the President shall 
submit to the Congress for consideration and 
appropriate action a full statement of the 
case, including the report of the emergency 
board and such recommendations as he may 
see fit to make. If the Congress or either 
House thereof shall have adjourned sine die 
or for a period longer than 3 days, he shall 
convene the Congress, or such House, for the 
purpose of consideration of and appropriate 
action prsuant to such statement and re- 
port. 

Sec. 304. (a) After issuing a proclamation 
pursuant to section 301 the President may 
direct the Attorney General to petition any 
district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties to enjoin such 
strike or lock-out or the continuing thereof 
or for authority for the President to take 
immediate possession and through such 
agency or department of the United States 
as he may designate to operate such indus- 


try, or both, and if the court finds that such 
threatened or actual strike or lock-out— 

(i) affects an entire industry or a sub- 
si ..ial part thereof engaged in trade, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States or with 
foreign nations, or engaged in the production 
of goods for commerce; and 

(ii) if permitted to occur or to continue, 
will imperil the national health or safety, 
it shall have jurisdiction to enjoin any such 
strike or lock-out, or the continuing thereof 
or to authorize the President to take immedi- 
ate possession and through such agency or 
department of the United States as he may 
designate to operate such industry, or both, 
and to make such other orders as may be ap- 
propriate: Provided, That during the period 
in which such agency or department is in 
possession, the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service and the emergency board 
shall continue to encourage the settlement 
of the dispute by the parties concerned, and 
the agency or department designated to op- 
erate such industry shall have no authority 
to enter into negotiations with the em- 
ployer or with any labor organization for a 
collective-bargaining contract or to alter the 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
existing in such industry prior to the dis- 
pute. 

(b) In any case, the provisions of the act 
of March 23, 1932, entitled “An act to amend 
the Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,” shall not be applicable. 

(c) The order or orders of the court shall 
be subject to review by the appropriate cir- 
cuit court of appeals and by the Supreme 
Court upon writ of certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. 

Sec. 305. (a) Whenever a district court has 
issued an order under section 304 enjoining 
acts or practices which imperil or threaten 
to imperil the national health or safety or 
authorized the President to take possession 
and operate such industry, it shall be the 
duty of the parties to the labor dispute giv- 
ing rise to such order to make every effort to 
adjust and settle their differences. 

(b) At the end of a 60-day period follow- 
ing the issuance of a proclamation pursuant 
to section 301 or upon a settlement being 
reached, whichever happens sooner, the At- 
torney General shall move the court to dis- 
charge the injunction and return the indus- 
try to the owners thereof if the President has 
taken possesison, which motion shall then 
be granted and the injunction discharged. 

Sec. 306. When a dispute arising under this 
title has been finally settled, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a full and 
comprehensive report of all the proceedings, 
together with such recommendations as he 
may see fit to make. 

Sec. 307. The provisions of this title shall 
not be applicable with respect to any mat- 
ter which is subject to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended from time 
to time. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 304 of the wi!! provided: 


After issuing a vroclamation pursuant to 
section 301, the President may direct the 
Attorney General to petition any district 
court of the United States having juris- 
diction of the parties to enjoin such strikes 
or lock-out or the continuing thereof or for 
authority for the President to take imme- 
diate possession and through such agency or 
department of the United States as he may 
designate to operate such industry, or both, 
and if the court finds that such threatened 
or actual strike or lock-out— 


And so forth. What did the President 
and his party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives do when the Senate sent to 
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the House that bill, which provided for 
the seizure of plants through proceed- 
ings in the court? He had his party in 
the House of Representatives block the 
proposed legislation. Was he sincere? 
Did he want legislation which he could 
use as a dictator, or did he want to use 
legislation as the Constitution of the 
United States decrees that he shall use 
it? 

That bill was blocked by the Presi- 
dent’s own party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He did not want Congress 
to pass legislation which would prescribe 
methods and rules for the seizure of 
plants in an emergency. Today he is 
asking Congress not to pass legislation 
which would give him power of seizure 
in accordance with due process of law, 
but to pass legislation which would 
amount only to approval by Congress of 
acts he had already performed, namely, 
seizure of the plants and the unions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Gladly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is pending be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency at the present time a proposal .to 
provide, among other things, that the 
Wage Board shall have statutory author- 
ity; that the number of public members 
of the Board shall exceed the aggregate 
of the labor and industry members; and 
that the public members shall be con- 
firmed by the Senate. Certainly it is 
a constructive proposal. Yet, if it may 
be assumed that Dr. Feinsinger is speak- 
ing for the President, he appeared before 
the committee and condemned the pro- 
posed. So what reason is there to be- 
lieve that anything Congress passes will 
find favor at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois for his remarks. They 
indicate the trend of mind of those who 
are saying that the Taft-Hartley law 
cannot be used because it provides for 
a finding of fact, and that before the 
facts can be found an injunction cannot 
be obtained. Tom Clark, who was At- 
torney General when the bill to which 
I have referred was before the commit- 
tee, said he did not want the kind of 
procedure it provided. He claimed at 
the time that the President of the United 
States could go before any court, and 
that the court had inherent power to 
grant an injunction. 

If I correctly read the President’s let- 
ter today, he says, in effect, that all the 
workingmen in the steel mills and their 
leaders in the unions will strike if the 
plants are turned back to their owners; 
that they will disregard the existence of 
an emergency; and that the only way he 
can appease them is to seize illegally the 
plants and the labor unions. 

Mr. President, what is there in the 
record to show that the labor unions 
will act one way after the President 
seizes the plants illegally, and another 
way after the President seizes the plants 
legally, or has an injunction issued? I, 
for one, believe that labor is loyal, that 
labor wants to do what is right, that 
labor wants law rather than men to 
control their lives and their existence in 
the United States of America, and that 
they are more anxious to follow the 
President of the United States and his 


orders when he acts according to law 
than they are when he acts illegally. 

It is stated on the floor of the Senate 
that the only way that labor will keep 
from striking is for the President to act 
illegally. I do not think that is true. 

I say again that the policy-making 
branch of the Government and the 
branch which has the power to legislate 
upon this question is the Congress of the 
United States. The only way there can 
be compliance with the due-process-of- 
law clause is through legislation, not by 
Executive order. 

Therefore, there are only two methods 
open to us. One is by impeachment, 
which I have not advocated, but which 
the House of Representatives, having 
been challenged by certain Members of 
the Senate today to bring about, may 
or may not accept the challenge. There 
is another way, and that is by control 
of the purse strings. The President of 
the United States by his letter indicates 
clearly that he does not want the Sen- 
ate to speak upon that question, because 
he knows that when we do we Say to 
the people of the United States, “We 
have found that the President of the 
United States did not have the authority 
to seize labor, management, and indus- 
try as he has already done.” We are 
here to exercise our prerogative, to per- 
form our duty, and to say to the people 
of the United States that we believe that 
the President does not have the power 
he claims, and that the only method now 
open to Congress is through the control 
of the purse strings. We ought to exer- 
cise that control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], on behalf of 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
had intended not to speak on this sub- 
ject until after tomorrow, for the reason 
that on tomorrow there will appear 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, Mr. 
Feinsinger, Chairman of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board; Mr. Steelman, the Act- 
ing Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization; Mr. Arnall, Director of the 
Office of Price Stabilization; and Mr. 
Putnam, Administrator of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. At that time we 
shall try to obtain from them the facts. 
It is my hope that after we have heard 
the testimony of those gentlemen we 
shall hear from representatives or execu- 
tives of the steel companies who know 
the facts; and that thereafter, having 
all the facts at our command, we shall 
reacn a decision as to what should be 
done or what should not be done with 
respect to this matter. 

However, the amendment is before the 
Senate this afternoon, so I shall discuss 
it briefly. 

Mr. President, one of the chief prob- 
lems confronting the Congress is that of 
obtaining the facts. What are the facts 
in the present case? This afternoon I 
have listened, as I did on Thursday and 
Friday, to a great deal of demagogery, 
many statements, truths, half-truths, 
suppositions, accusations, and condem- 
nations of this group, that group, or the 
other group. But what are the facts? 
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It seems to me that at the moment, 
so far as this debate or this amendment 
is concerned, we should be concerned 
with only one fundamental fact or 
fundamental principle, although, of 
course, in our committee we shall try 
to obtain many facts bearing on this 
question. So far asI personally am con- 
cerned, the amendment now before the 
Senate relates to only one fundamental 
fact or one fundamental principle. 
Thus, in voting on the question of the 
adoption of the amendment, I shall not 
give consideration to the question of 
whether the steelworkers are correct in 
their views or whether the steel com- 
panies are correct in their views or 
whether there should be an increase in 
the wages of the steelworkers. I believe 
there should be some increase in their 
wages, but Iam not prepared to say how 
much the increase should be. Of course, 
as a businessman, I know that if wages 
are increased prices must be increased. 
In this instance I do not know how much 
the increase should be because I do not 
have the facts. 

However, Mr. President, I shall vote in 
favor of adoption of the amendment for 
the reason that the greatest asset we 
have as Americans is the American sys- 
tem of government. When the President 
of the United States seizes private prop- 
erty, as he has done, I believe the Ameri- 
can system of government is being broken 
down and destroyed. I would prefer to 
have a 10-day or 30-day steel strike, if 
you please, rather than to have estab- 
lished a precedent which would destroy 
the American system of government. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I prefer not to yield 
at this time, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will pardon me. I shall yield 
in a moment. 

Mr. President, what I have just stated 
is, to my mind, the big issue. The Presi- 
dent has seized the steel mills. I shall 
not take time now to read the statement 
the President issued over the radio and 
the television; suffice it for the present 
to say that at that time the President 
took the position that he was correct and 
that the steel companies should pay in- 
creased wages to their workers, or, in 
other words, should do what the Wage 
Stabilization Board had recommended, 
and should do it without an increase in 
the price of steel. Ido not know whether 
the President is right or wrong in that 
regard. For the purpose of this argu- 
ment, so far as I am concerned, that 
point will not enter my mind. 

Because the steel workers and the steel 
companies were unable to agree, the 
President of the United States proceeded 
to seize the steel mills—private prop- 
erty—without having any statutory au- 
thority for doing so. The President him- 
self admits that, and I believe there is 
no argument on that point; certainly E 
have not heard anyone say that the 
President had any authority for that 
action other than the inherent powers 
which may exist under the Constitution. 
At any rate, the President had no statu- 
tory authority for the action he took. 

On the other hand, there was a statute 
by means of which he could have pro- 
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ceeded to stop the strike. That statute 
is known as the Taft-Hartley Act. Re- 
gardless of whether the Taft-Hartley 
Act is a good one or a bad one, regardless 
of whether the Congress should have 
passed the Taft-Hartley bill or should 
not have passed it, and regardless of 
whether 3 days or 5 days or 10 days 
would be required to put into effect the 
provisions of that act, the President of 
the United States should have used the 
available law on the statute books, for, 
after all, the President of the United 
States has no more right to violate the 
law than does any other citizen of the 
United States. 

The argument the President has used 
and the argument which has been stated 
on the floor of the Senate against the 
use of the Taft-Hartley Act was that 3 
days or 5 days or 10 days would be re- 
quired to put its provisions into effect, 
and the result would be the loss of X 
thousand tons of steel. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say to you that we had better 
lose 5,000,000 tons of steel rather than 
lose the American system of government. 
Whenever there is a disagreement be- 
tween the owner of a business in the 
United States or between a group of 
owners or businesses in the United States 
and those who work in the plants, if the 
parties to the disagreement can run to 
Washington and can say, “We cannot 
get together,” and the President is to be 
the sole and only judge of whether he 
should seize the property involved, then 
I say we shall lose the American system 
of government. 

Of course, the President said he acted 
as he did in the best interest of the 
people. I am willing to admit that pos- 
sibly he thought he was doing so, as he 
viewed the situation. But I wish to re- 
mind the Senate and the American peo- 
ple that everything Stalin ever has done 
in his official life he has claimed he did 


’ in the best interests of the Russian peo- 


ple. Similarly, every move Hitler ever 
made was claimed to be in the best 
interests of the German people. That is 
clearly shown by the order issued at 
the time. In the same way, every move 
Mussolini ever made under his inherent 
powers as a dictator, with himself the 
sole judge, he claimed he made in the 
best interests of the Italian people. The 
same can be said of Napoleon, so far as 
the French people were concerned, and 
of every other man who took upon him- 
self the power and the right to act in 
his own name, without the benefit of 
legislation. 

The other day the government of one 
of our good neighbors to the south, Cuba, 
was taken over by a general. That act 
was consummated without the firing of 
a shot. The general’s answer was that 
he took that action in the best interests 
of the people of Cuba. He claimed that 
the government previously in power 
could not longer serve the people of Cuba 
well, and that therefore it was neces- 
sary that he take over the government. 
In Argentina, Peron has acted on a simi- 
lar basis. 

Mr. President, we had better forget 
whether we would lose a little steel pro- 
duction and we had better forget every- 
thing else except the question of whether 
we are establishing a precedent which 
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will destroy the American system of 
government, the greatest asset we as 
Americans have. After all, the American 
system of government, and nothing else, 
is what has made our Nation great. Of 
course, we like to throw out our chests 
and say that we are the great Nation 
we are because we are more intelligent 
than other people; in fact, in Indiana 
we sometimes say, ‘““We are smarter than 
other people.” We often say that the 
present high standard of living we en- 
joy—with more automobiles, more tel- 
phones, and other conveniences used in 
the United States than in any other 
country—is because, so we say, we are 
more intelligent because we are Ameri- 
cans. However, Mr. President, there is 
no such thing as an American in the 
sense of blood or nationality, because 
America is made up of people of every 
known nationality. In fact, the only 
difference between any two Americans is 
the difference in time between the arrival 
of themselves or their grandparents or 
their great grandparents or their great, 
great, great grandparents in the United 
States, from some other country. 

That is’the only difference between 
any two Americans. We are not more 
intelligent than other people. We en- 
joy our high standard of living and we 
enjoy the freedoms we have, and all the 
other things with which other Senators 
are as familiar as am I, because of the 
American system of government under 
which we have been living. We have a 
government of laws, a government made 
up of three distinct branches, the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial. 

But there has been a tendency during 
many years past for the Executive of the 
Government—I dislike to make this 
statement—to take over and do, Mr, 
President, as he pleases, disregarding 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
have sat on this floor within the past 3 
or 4 days listening, as Senators laughed 
at the Constitution of the United States, 
Mr. President, if you please, and scoffed 
at it. I have listened to them either say 
or intimate that one ‘cannot eat it,” and 
I have listened to them say that the 
President of the United States had the 
power and right to take over the steel 
industry. 

I am not arguing, and I am not going 
to get into the argument, as some have 
done, that the steel mills represent a 
giant monopoly, that their owners are 
bad boys. Perhaps they are bad boys, 
perhaps they constitute a monopoly. 
But I should like to remind those who 
have been talking along that line, that 
possibly they and their party above all 
others are responsible for their being bad 
boys and are responsible for their being 
a monopoly, since their party has been 
running the Government for the past 20 
years. I do not intend to become in- 
volved in an argument on that point; 
it makes no difference to me; but every 
Member of this body ought to be equally 
interested in upholding his oath of office 
and in protecting and defending one 
American or one small business or one 
large business, and in defending the 
American system of government. That 
is our responsibility and duty. 

The President of the United States 
seized the steel industry. He has the 
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steel mills. The Congress of the United 
States is saying, or I hope it will say 
through this amendment, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, you cannot do that.” I am aware 
of the fact that if we should say that, he 
would have to return the steel mills to 
the steel companies, and then, if the steel 
companies and their wage earners could 
not get together, he would have to in- 
voke the Taft-Hartley Act. I am also 
aware of the fact that if, at the end of 
80 days, he failed in his efforts under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Congress would 
have to pass new legislation, unless the 
steel companies and steel workers were 
able to get together. Yet, Mr. President, 
I say to you I would rather go through 
that course than to sit here and permit 
by inaction the President of the United 
States to seize private industry without 
statutory authority. 

I believe Senators should wake up to 
what is happening in America, and to 
what has happened. Labor also had 
better wake up to what has happened, 
because if the President of the United 
States can seize the steel mills, he can 
seize the farms, and he can seize any- 
thing else in America he may desire to 
seize. All under the sun that he would 
have to do would be to say that, “It is 
in the best interests of the American peo- 
ple.” He seized the steel mills because, 
as he said, it was in the best interests of 
the American people. He assigned no 
other reasons. He said that in his per- 
sonal opinion, seizure was in the best in- 
terests of the American people. Then, 
Mr. President, what is to prevent his 
seizure of any business? What is to pre- 
vent his seizure of a labor organization? 
What is to prevent his seizure of the bank 
accounts of the steel companies tomor- 
row, merely because he, and he alone, 
may say to himself, and then to the 
American people, “I am going to seize 
private property. I am going to seize 
bank accounts. I am going to seize 
them, because to do so is in the best 
interests of the people.” 

Mr. President, no one, of course, would 
expect the President to say, “I am seiz- 
ing the steel mills because it is not in the 
best interests of the American people.” 
The President says it is in the best in- 
terests of the American people. Never 
would he say it was not being done for 
the best interests of the American people. 

Mr. President, I say we had better wake 
up. We had better forget such material 
things as a few thousand tons of steel. 
We had better start thinking about the 
greatest asset we have in America, name- 
ly, the American system of government. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iwill yield in a mo- 
ment. Our boys are fighting in Korea. 
I was in World War I, my son was in 
World War II, and if I had a grandson 
old enough, I presume he would be in 
Korea—fighting for what? Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is not a fight to maintain the 
American system of government, and to 
enable the Congress under its constitu- 
tional power to deny to any man, 
whether he be the President of the 
United States or someone else, the right 
to seize private property in America, 
then those who died in World Wars I and 
II, and those who are dying or who have 
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died in Korea will have died in vain. 
What are we fighting for? 

Are we to make sacrifices throughout 
the world and send our boys into various 
wars, while we sit silent and lose the 
American system of government, lose 
the freedoms we told the boys in the past 
they were fighting for, and which we tell 
American boys today they are fighting 
for? What kind of business are we en- 
gaged in? What is it all about? The 
President says there is a great emer- 
gency. He is the same President who 
says Korea is a police action. What is 
this? How silly can we become? How 
far can people go? 

It is said that we must have steel for 
Korea. If the facts were known—and I 
believe this to be a true statement; if 
not, I wish someone would correct me— 
we have not yet delivered any new tanks 
to our forces in Korea, and we have de- 
livered but very little new material. Let 
us forget about who is right in the mat- 
ter of the steel strike. Let us forget 
whether the steel companies are right or 
wrong, and whether the wage earners 
are right or wrong, and let us think cf 
but one thing—the American system of 
government. Let us put a stop to un- 
authorized action now, not after it has 
been done two or three or four times. 
Let us stop it now. Let us in the Ameri- 
can Congress have the courage to stop 
the first President of the United States 
who openly admits having seized private 
property without due process of law, 
without the aid of a statute on the books. 
Let us stop it now. Let us not wait. Let 
us not allow a series of precedents to be 
created under which future Presidents 
may take similar action. 

I would be saying the same thing re- 
gardless of who happened to be the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Whether he 
were a Democrat or a Republican would 
make no difference to me, because I 
never was any more sincere in my life 
than I am when I say that our greatest 
asset is our American system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I wondered if the Senator 
from Indiana had noted that Represent- 
ative Reece of Tennessee had suggested 
that the President seize the Missouri 
River. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I saw that 
statement. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat 
I should like to say, although I realize I 
am repeating a statement I have already 
made, that the American system of gov- 
ernment is our greatest asset. It is what 
has made this Nation great. It has not 
been our natural resources that have 
made the Nation great. We have no 
more natural resources than have some 
other nations. Our greatness has not 
been due to our location or to the fact 
that we are Americans in the sense of 
nationality. It is due to the American 
system of government. 

I say to the American people that they 
are about to lose it. It is getting away 
from us. It is getting away from us pri- 
marily because we in the Congress of 
the United States do not have the cour- 
age to stand up and defend it. Instead 


of defending it, we do what? We defend 
minority groups and pressure groups in- 
stead of defending the American system 
of government, instead of being fair to 
everyone. We had better stop it and 
start dealing with the question of main- 
taining the Constitution of the United 
States and the American system of gov- 
ernment. If we do not do so, we shall 
lose our freedom. 

I do not like to refer to our good neigh- 
bor to the south, but when the Presi- 
dent of the United States was at Key 
West, 90 miles across the water a gen- 
eral took over the Government of Cuba, 
He simply walked in and took it over, 
No one in the United States paid any at- 
tention to it. We say it cannot happen 
in America. I say it may happen in 
America. 

I do not know what we are thinking 
about when we draft our boys, put them 
into the armed services, send them to 
defend freedom and the private-enter- 
prise system, and then show so little 
concern about it ourselves on the floor 
of the United States Congress. What 
are we thinking about, Mr. President? 

I hope Congress has the courage to 
say to the President of the United States, 
“We think our judgment is as good as 
yours, and we want to follow the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We 
want you to follow the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States. We do 
not think there is an emergency existing 
at the moment that permits you to seize 
private property in America.” 

I hope the Senate will have the cour- 
age to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, last 
week I made myself clear on the question 
of the President’s seizure of the steel 
plants. I was supporting the amend- 
ment which has been submitted, for the 
reason that I deemed it to be my duty to 
make every effort at any time I can to 
let the American people know that there 
has been a usurpation of power and an 
undermining of the principles of the Re- 
public. As I view the matter, the Presi- 
dent alone sets himself up as the judge 
of what is in the public interest. There 
is some question as to whether the courts 
can pass upon the question. It is the 
judgment of the President that he has 
the right to take the action which he 
has taken. Of course it is the function 
of the courts to state whether laws com- 
Ply with the Constitution. The Con- 
gress is the fundamental policy-making 
branch of the Government of the United 
States. As has been so well stated by 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] this afternoon, it is the duty of the 
executive branch to administer the laws 
passed by the Congress, carrying out the 
policy which has heretofore been deter- 
mined by the Congress of the United 
States. If the courts have no authority 
whatsoever to pass upon the judgment 
of the President of the United States, he 
is the sole judge and the sole enforcer 
of his own individual opinions. That is 
the stuff of which tyrants are made. 
That is the beginning of the rule of 
tyranny. That is the beginning of the 
destruction of the fundamental rights of 
the American people under the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. Itis a de- 
fiance of the very fundamental concept 
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so beautifully expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. If there were ever 
a time in the history of the world when 
we should guard against usurpation of 
power, it is at this very hour. We have 
seen nation after nation fall because of 
the aggrandizement of power on the part 
of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 

It was the usurpation of power by 
Mussolini that destroyed the liberties of 
the Italian people and led them ulti- 
mately to defeat. It was the power 
which Hitler claimed he possessed con- 
stitutionally which destroyed a great 
nation which had contributed vastly to 
the world’s progress, It is the power in 
the hands of Stalin that threatens the 
peace of the world and everything we 
hold dear. 

This Government was instituted as a 
bulwark against the exercise of unau- 
thorized power, in order to preserve the 
rights of the people—the only govern- 
ment in the history of time that recog- 
nized that the rights of man, under law, 
in relation to his fellow man and to his 
government and his God, are inalienable. 
These rights are not given by govern- 
ment. They cannot be taken away by 
government, as our fundamental charter 
has heretofore been interpreted. 

The President’s recent action is a ges- 
ture in the direction of taking away those 
rights, if it is not an absolute violation 
of the provisions of the Constitution ite 
self. There is no satisfying the greed for 
power when once it comes into existence. 
That is my reason for voting today as I 
shall vote. At every opportunity I shall 
cast my vote in behalf of preserving the 
liberties of the American people, of holds 
ing inviolate their inalienable rights and 
of curbing the power of government. 
The greed for power on the part of the 
government is insatiable. 

It will be recalled that Hitler started 
his ascent to power and tyranny and ab- 
solute destruction of the rights of his 
people by first having his followers stone 
the fronts of the stores of the small Jew- 
ish merchants in German cities. Not 
satisfied with that, how did he proceed? 
By seizing 6,000,000 of those helpless 
people, who had contributed so much and 
so mightily to mankind, and sending 
them into fiery furnaces. 

Stalin took a land of 5,000,000 Russian 
peasants because they would not bow to 
his dictation, drove those helpless people 
to starvation and death, and turned their 
land over to those who would follow his 
orders. 

There is no satisfying the greed for 
power over men once a dictator gets con- 
trol over a people. Stalin has sent 
30,000,000 people to a living death in 
prison camps. It might be said that that 
cannot happen here, but there is an in- 
dication that we are started down the 
road to absolute government power, e2u- 
thoritarian power, totalitarian power, on 
the part of the executive branch of the 
Government, and Congress has supinciy 
sat by. 

Every day we read in the press that 
the Congress of the United States has a 
responsibility which it has heretofore 
not assumed. This is one chance we 
have of making a record. Let no one 
think he can get a temporary advantage 
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from the President’s exercise of power. 
There may be a temporary advantage to 
some segment of society. But if govern- 
ment takes over industry today, tomor- 
row it may take over labor; if tomorrow 
it takes over labor, ultimately it may 
take over agriculture; every one will be 
dependent upon the cencral, dictatorial, 
absolute, powerful authority at the capi- 
tal, Washington. 

It is the responsibility of everyone who 
has taken an oath as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States to abide 
by the Constitution, carefully to con- 
sider in his own conscience how best to 
support it and come to a judgment that, 
so far as his own conscience is concerned, 
he is doing his part, be it small or great, 
to maintain the fundamental charter 
of the liberties of the American people, 
because if we do not preserve liberty in 
America, it will be lost for a long, long 
time everywhere else in the world. The 
joy of living, as we have known it in this 
Nation, will be no more. 

I shall never forget the testimony of a 
great leader who, when describing war, 
the history of war, the meaning of war, 
and the purpose of fighting, ended by 
saying that so great is the power of 
destruction in the hands of men today, 
so powerful are the weapons available to 
them, that after the next war is ended, 
if it be world-wide, with all the weapons 
there are at hand to destroy, the only 
happy people left on the face of the 
earth will be the dead, and those who are 
still living will wish they had died with 
their comrades. If liberty ends here in 
the United States, there will be no more 
liberty left in the world. There will be 
an end to individual opportunity, cre- 
ative ability, and just reward, as we have 
had them in this country. 

During the last World War, which we 
all remember, nations allied with us on 
the side of righteousness were fighting 
with us on one battlefield, their fleets and 
ours were on‘one sea, they were fight- 
ing in the air with us on the battlefront. 
The American soldier, the American 
sailor, and the American flier were upon 
every field, wherever liberty was chal- 
lenged by a well-armed foe. Our fleet 
fought not on one sea but on the seven 
seas. We fought not on the western 
front alone but on every front. Our 
armies were everywhere during that con- 
flict. Why were we able to contribute 
so much, when our allies took a limited 
part as compared with the part we 
played? 

Furthermore, we were able to give our 
allies supplies and money, to the amount 
of $50,090,000,000, earned by the labor 
of Americans, and taken out of our great 
natural resources. 

Why were we able to do that? There 
is only one answer. The sun shines on 
other lands just as it does on ours. The 
rain falls upon other peoples the same 
as it does upon us. Their soil is as pro- 
ductive as ours. Their natural resources 
in the aggregate are multiplied many 
times over those we have. Their people 
have the ability to work, the same as 
we have. They have the desire to live, 
the same as we have, and certainly they 
have a better way of life than they have 

eretofcre enjoyed. 
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Why were we able to do so much in 
that great conflict in the cause of what 
we believed to be right, on what history 
will record as the righteous side? There 
is only one answer and one explanation, 
and that is that we in this country have 
been free, freer than any other people 
on the face of the earth. We have been 
governed better by being able to restrict 
our people and our Government so that 
orderly society can continue without 
curbing the rights of the individual, 
without destroying initiative, and by pro- 
motion of industry and business with 
proper rewards. 

We are faced today with a threat that 
these liberties which have made us great 
are to be destroyed by the orders of one 
man, the President of the United States. 
We took the same oath of office the Pres- 
ident took. If he violates his oath of 
office, there is all the more reason why 
Members of the Congress must keep 
their oaths. Throughout the years of 
the history of the United States the 
Congress has been looked upon as the 
bulwark of liberty. We have heard that 
said on every side by citizens. We have 
heard it said that Congress is the shield 
of protection for the American people. 
We have heard it said time and again. 
Throughout the years of the history of 
America, we have looked upon the courts 
to protect our freedom. We have heard 
it said on every side by citizens that the 
greatest protection of the American peo- 
ple is the courts. 

I will say, however, that there is a 
danger that too many judges of courts 
have been appointed, not because of their 
ability as lawyers, not because of their 
experience as judges, not because of their 
integrity as disciples of the law, but be- 
cause they have been disciples of a po- 
litical philosophy that concurs with the 
present action of the President of the 
United States. 

When the whole story of this debacle is 
finally told, if liberty is ever lost in this 
country, it will be found that no small 
part of the reason will be that the courts 
have been politically indoctrinated and 
have become an agency of one branch of 
the Government. Certainly that will be 
true if they continue to pass upon the 
constitutionality of the acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States and refuse to 
pass upon the constitutionality of Execu- 
tive orders, decrees, and mandates of the 
President of the United States, either 
directly or through bureaucratic boards 
which have been built up, of course, with 
the approval of Congress. 

An opportunity is afforded each Sen- 
ator by the approaching vote on the 
amendment to record his judgment on 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and to be counted as to whether he wants 
to vote to maintain the liberties of the 
American people and the hopes of the 
future. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think there is something ironical about 
this situation. It is rather interesting 
that, if there is one industry which is an 
instrumentality for killing and death, it 
is the one that is seized. 

Certainly, of course, there is some re- 
lationship between the policies that have 
been pursued abroad and what has hap- 
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pened at home. I detect an undercur- 
rent here which indicates a helief that 
the recent action on the part of the Presi- 
dent was unexpected. I doubt very much 
that it was unexpected. In the message 
delivered to the AMVETS the other day, 
the President proclaimed that he would 
call a special “turnip day” session every 
day from now on, if necessary, in order 
to secure the amount of money he wants 
for the defense of the Nation. That is 
a peculiar kind of cynicism on the part of 
the Chief Executive. That is a strange 
kind of arrogance on the part of a man 
who ought to exercise the utmost humil- 
ity in a rather trying and emergent 
hour. So this action is not wholly un- 
expected in my book. 

I go back to February 15, 1949. Simply 
to orient Members of the Senate, that 
was, roughly, 16 months before Korea. 
On that date my old friend, Representa- 
tive Spence, of Kentucky, chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, introduced the celebrated 
Spence bill. As I say, that was 16 
months before Korea. That was long 
before the President made the observa- 
tion in Missouri that we were closer to 
peace than at any time in 5 years—a 
rather singular observation, which was 
made 27 days before our troops were 
moved into Korea. 

But let us go back and spell out the 
blueprint which we find in the Spence 
bill. That is a blueprint for disaster to 
freedom because the whole picture is 
there of what it was proposed to do in 
peacetime, before there was an emer- 
gency confronting the country. 

So as I appraise the action which was 
taken with respect to the steel mills and 
fit it, like a piece of a jigsaw puzzle, into 
everything else that has happened in 
the past 3 or 4 years, this action comes 
as no surprise to me. Nor, I may say to 
my friend from Ohio, does the action of a 
Federal court which refuses to delimit 
the power of the President or so cau- 
tiously passes upon it that for practical 
purposes the decision has little legal 
value. 

Can we expect anything different? If 
we are in an emergent situation, I doubt 
whether any Federal court will stand up 
on the side of Congress. If the job is 
to be done, it must be done in that 
branch of Government which James 
Monroe characterized as the very core 
and center of the Government of the 
United States, namely, the Congress. 

There is a rather interesting note in 
the message which the President sent us 
today. It is rather revealing. In the 
second paragraph he says: 

On April 9, 1952, I sent a message to the 
Congress. In that message I stated that I 
had ordered temporary operation of the steel 
mills by the Government with the utmost 
reluctance; that the idea of Government op- 
eration of the steel mills was thoroughly dis- 
tasteful to me; and that I wanted to see it 
ended as soon as possible. 


That is the reluctance of a father who 
takes his son to the woodshed. He says 
to him, “My son, this is going to hurt me 
more than it does you.” That is pater- 
nalism speaking. The President was re- 
luctant to take this step. He found it 
extremely distasteful, but he did it. 
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After the seizure he begins to throw us 
a note of what he thinks is comfort by 
saying that he will be glad to cooperate 
in developing any legislative proposals 
which Congress may wish to consider. 

Mr. President, the horse has been 
stolen, and the President now says to 
us that he will be glad to cooperate in 
anything we wish to do. But the fact 
has been accomplished, as the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr,. CaPEHART] said. The 
seizure of property has taken place. 
The astonishing thing—and I have been 
in the Chamber all afternoon—is that 
there has been so much hacking at the 
branches instead of the roots, as old 
Henry David Thoreau, the philosopher 
of Walden Pond, used to say. The em- 
phasis is on welfare—the well-being of 
the country. The question of how ille- 
gal an act may be seems to be of little 
consequence in some quarters on the 
fioor of the Senate. What is the alter- 
native? It is welfare that counts. 

I concur in what the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] has said. There 
has not been a dictator who has lifted 
his head since the fight between King 
John and the Commons at Runnymede 
Meadow, more than 700 years ago, who 
has not inevitably and invariably said, 
“This is for your welfare.” That is the 
way it always works. That was the 
scheme under which Hitler operated. 
That was the basis upon which Musso- 
lini operated. In his corporative state 
he reviled the free institutions of Amer- 
ica, which he called decadent. Then he 
would give utterance to a great apostro- 
phe and say, “This is for welfare.” So 
nothing else seems to count. 

We are told to forget about the illegal- 
ity of the seizure and the fact that it was 
private property that was seized. We 
are asked, ‘“‘What else could have been 
done?” Now that it has been done— 
distastefully and reluctantly, as the 
President would have us believe—the 
President is now willing to cooperate. 

There is one other thing which has 
intrigued me to some extent. The Presi- 
dent speaks in his message about a shut- 
down in steel production for a substantial 
length of time. He says that it would 
immediately reduce the ability of our 
troops in Korea to defend themselves 
against attack. Is it not rather aston- 
ishing that somehow there is the assump- 
tion that steel workers have no interest 
in those who are fighting our battles in 
Korea? I cannot believe it. The men 
who do the puddling in the steel mills, 
and the men who attend the fires and the 
furnaces of the Republic Steel Co., the 
United States Steel Corp., and elsewhere 
have boys in the Army today. They have 
sons in Korea. The astonishing thing is 
that such an appeal is not addressed to 
them. The appeal is addressed to us, and 
seeks to put the Congress in a bad light 
before the country because it asserts and 
asseverates that this is an illegal act, 
irrespective of the alternatives and irre- 
spective of the consequences which are 
involved. 

I say to the Senate in candor that so 
long as this emergency exists, a Federal 
district court having rendered a decision 
such as that handed down in Washing- 
ton, we should ask the question, What 
about some of the other industries? 


Not long ago I inspected an aircraft 
plant where bombers are manufactured. 
The owners of the plant are having 
trouble. As I understand, a meeting was 
held with representatives of the man- 
power. They virtually agreed, by collec- 
tive bargaining, what the wage rates 
should be. Then the case was sent to 
Washington. The general manager of 
the plant told me, when I was in the 
western section of the country, what the 
arrangement was. When the case 
reached Washington the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board awarded the workers twice as 
much as they had asked for. 

There are disputes in other industries. 
There is a dispute in the Boeing Aircraft 
concern. The aluminum industry is be- 
ing confronted by possible wage difficul- 
ties. The oil industry is today in the 
same situation. 

Then what? As the Senator from 
Ohio has asked, Shall we fight it out 
now, or, like a bunch of whipped dogs, 
shall we forever retreat from the legis- 
lative postion of the Congress? Good- 
ness knows, Congress has been in retreat 
for a long, long time. This event fol- 
lows so gaily the pattern which has been 
manifest in so many sections of the 
world. Since I was a soldier in World 
War I, I believe more than 20 countries 
have lost their identity. They have lost 
their freedom. It has been sponged out. 
When we go back we discover that al- 
most invariably freedom was lost when 
there was supreme surrender by the leg- 
islative branch. That is the beginning. 
The Congress is the bulwark of freedom. 
The legislative branch is the frontier of 
freedom. No matter what kind of fancy 
language the President may put to- 
gether in a message which should never 
have been sent to the Congress in the 
first place, the legislative branch is the 
defender of freedom. We must stand 
our ground. 

There is one little note of comfort. It 
is in the first paragraph of the Presi- 
dent’s message. He speaks about the 
amendment which is pending, and then 
says: 

The implications of-this amendment are 
of such serious consequence, and much of 
the debate concerning it has been of such 
an extreme and misleading character, that 
I feel I should communicate with the Sen- 
ate on this subject. 


I do not know where he got the idea 
that the debate was misleading or ex- 
treme in character, unless it came from 
the confusion on his own side of the 
aisle. Certainly we have sensed and ap- 
praised the real issue, which is the illegal 
seizure of private property. Take it or 
leave it. If we take it we merely accept 
an insult from the President of the 
United States to the legislative branch 
of the Government. I join my friend 
from Ohio in saying that I, for one, will 
not take it. I would rather not be a 
Member of the Senate if I have to take 
that sort of thing lying down. 

In this paragraph he does have some 
regard for the power of the purse. We 
propose to take away the money for the 
operation. As was said long ago, the 
power of the sword is given to the Execu- 
tive, and the power of the purse is given 
to the Congress. It is one power that we 
can exercise. It is one power in which 
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there is the force of discipline, if we 
will but use it. So today I think there is 
a chance for us to assert the power of 
the purse in a way that may be effective. 
Once having tasted of that power may 
we continue to assert it in the interest of 
a balanced budget, a balanced economy, 
and the ultimate solvency and sanity 
and safety of the Nation. 

One other thing, Mr. President. The 
President of the United States has con- 
siderable to say about the Taft-Hartley 
Act. I can only say that it has joined 
the youngsters who have been in and 
out of Korea as one of the casualties of 
the emergency. I went back and ex- 
plored in some detail several times the 
report made by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and what the issues were that 
confronted the Board at the time. When 
we have a board which is created by 
Executive order and Executive authority 
one never can tell what will happen. 

Originally the Board consisted of nine 
members. After the labor members 
walked out, the Board did not function 
for 2 months. Then the Board was re- 
constituted by the President. It was 
made an 18-man Board, divided equally 
between public members, labor members, 
and industry members. If it is desired 
to get a certain kind of action from a 
board, all it is necessary to do is to pick 
the right kind of public members. I do 
not mean to reflect upon Dr. Feinsinger 
or on any of the learned and wise people 
who constitute the public membership 
of the Board. I merely say that if I 
had to do it, I would require Senate con- 
firmation of the public members. Then 
we would have a chance to look at their 
background. 

Perhaps there is some wisdom in the 
suggestion made before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency that all the 
members ought to be public members, 
Perhaps it should be expected that labor 
members would divide here, that indus- 
try members would divide over there, and 
that consequently the balance of power 
is in the public members. 

The real interest is the public interest. 
Why should they not all be public mem- 
bers? Why should their names not be 
submitted to the Senate for confirma- 
tion? In that way we would have an 
opportunity to examine into their back- 
ground and to see whether some of them 
may have slanted or oblique views which 
would prevent them from reaching good 
and impartial conclusions with respect 
to the issues which might be involved. 

I sincerely hope that when the com- 
mittee meets we shall be able to deal 
with that matter. Had we had such a 
statutory board and had we had such 
safeguards, the chances are that this 
question would not now be engaging the 
attention of Congress and the attention 
of the country. 

Those are some random observations I 
wanted to make as I went through the 
President’s message. There was never 
any doubt as to what my own attitude 
would be. I shall join in asserting the 
one power the Congress has, namely, the 
power of control over the purse, in the 
hope that we can perhaps wield it in 
the interest of our country and in the 
interest of the integrity of a document 
formulated and ratified long ago which 
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has carried us through thick and thin 
for a long time. 

The other evening I spoke to a group 
of ladies down town, and I said that 165 
years ago, when the Constitution makers 
had finished their work and they came 
out of Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia with old Benjamin Franklin, then 
83 years old—and what a sight he must 
have been, Mr. President—a woman went 
up to talk to him. She was Eleanor Pow- 
er, whose husband had been mayor of 
Philadelphia. She asked what I think is a 
classic question. She said: ‘Well, Doc- 
tor, what have we got, a republic or a 
monarchy?” Allof us remember Frank- 
lin’s classic reply. He said, “A republic, 
if you can keep it.” That was 165 years 
ago. At this time the issue before us 
transcends steel and transcends all polit- 
ical considerations. The issue is, after 
all, nothing more than the echo of what 
Benjamin Franklin said to a humble 
woman 165 years ago: A republic, if you 
can keep it. 

Ours is the one branch of Government 
that can go on record this afternoon as a 
manifestation of its determination that 
the great inheritance which is ours we 
are going to keep, if we are willing to 
do so. 

I yield the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 





THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL OF 
ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks an article written by 
David Lawrence and published in the 
Washington Star of April 2, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEcIsION Now UP TO WHITE HOUSE—UNITED 
STaTES MOvING TowarRD ECONOMIC CRASH 
Worse THAN IN 1929; First STEPS IN CYCLE 
CERTAIN To CoME WITH A STEEL STRIKE 

(By David Lawrence) 

America is moving slowly toward an eco- 
nomic catastrophe which may be worse than 
the one that was ushered in back in 1929. 

The decision whether such a disaster shall 
be averted rests with White House action in 
the next few days. The 10-year depression 
period—1929 to 1939—started with very little 
warning. At least, the Nation was not pre- 
pared for it. 

The next crash will come in a matter of 
months—not years—if the White House per- 
sists in driving to the edge of the precipice. 
The Nation will be able to see the cycle start. 
No one will be able to say this time that no 
warning note was sounded. 

The first steps in the cycle of disintegra- 
tion will come with a steel strike. This is 
due to start next week. Then will come 
seizure of the steel companies by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Immediately after seizure, the Government 
will surrender to the unions by ordering the 
recommendations of the Truman Stabiliza- 
tion Board to be put into effect at once. 

The financial structure of the steel com- 
panies thus will be sabotaged. Their stock- 
holders will interpret this to mean that from 
now on the Government intends to allow 
unlimited wages to union workers, but will 
refuse to pay fair wages to the investors. 

When this happens, it is the beginning of 
the end of the free-enterprise system. In- 
vestors generally will lose confidence. For 
the same pattern followed in steel will be ex- 
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hibited to all industries—higher and higher 
wages will have to be paid or seizure will be 
the penalty. 

With a rising wage level and no offsetting 
of costs through higher prices, it is only a 
question of a few months before the back- 
bone of the entire defense program in Amer- 
ica—the steel industry—will have its back 
to the wall. Stalin could hope for nothing 
more useful to his purpose. 

President Truman is being advised that 
he must not permit any price increase in 
steel, and that the companies must absorb all 
wage increases out of current profits. Actu- 
ally there is a basis for compromise in a mod- 
est wage increase and a moderate increase 
in prices. 

What Mr. Truman may do this very week, 
therefore, is to set the wage levels for the lean 
years that must come when the defense pro- 
gram tapers off. Peace is always a possibility, 
and any decided turn for the better in the 
international situation can catch the Ameri- 
can economy in a trap. 

High wage levels cannot be deflated. In- 
stead of allowing the steel companies to 
build a’ reserve and to accumulate funds 
now to buy new machinery so as to operate 
more efficiently and to reduce prices, espe- 
cially for. future construction needs, the 
President is. heing told by Economic Adviser 
Leon Keyserling that he now can boost the 
wage levels to unprecedented heights. It 
was Mr. Keyserling who upset the apple cart 
on Mr. Truman’s return from Key West by 
telling him the steel companies could pay 
the wage increases based on “normal profits” 
and “normal operations.’”’ His reasoning has 
not been divulged, but it is not in accord 
with facts put in evidence at the recent 
hearings. 

The Keyserling formula means that the 
Government will lose hundreds of millions in 
tax money. Other sources of revenue will 
have to be found. The stockholders in steel 
will face a wage cut. It means, moreover, 
that such a high level of wages will have 
been forced upon the steel industry that, 
with the slightest contraction of defense or- 
ders, here will be extensive casualties among 
the marginal steel companies. This will re- 
sult in widespread unemployment and fur- 
ther loss of tax money. 

The design for an economic crash is be- 
ing made this very week in Washington. 
The 1929 debacle was the result of overspec- 
ulation by private citizens, but the crash 
that lies ahead will be Government-made. 
It is doubtful how much of the wreckage a 
new administration taking office in 1953 can 
possibly repair. The momentum of a down- 
ward cycle is hard to arrest. It can be 
stopped in its tracks now if Mr. Truman will 
allow an impartial group of economists to 
study the facts for him. 

If the Government, under the guise of an 
international emergency which it is believed 
will last another decade anyway, is to set 
up a permanent system whereby wages are 
to be increased whenever the labor unions 
demand it, but no price increases are to be 
permitted to compensate the producers, then 
the collapse of the major industries becomes 
a realistic threat. 

Mr. Truman says he is not a candidate to 
succeed himself, but he wants to see a Demo- 
cratic Party victory. Hence Trumanism be- 
comes the issue. The campaign debate may 
determine how far Trumanism has tended 
to coincide with state socialism in depriv- 
ing those who save their money from receiv- 
ing a fair return on their investments. 

Inflation is slowly depreciating fixed in- 
vestments. Trumanism is now about to im- 
pair the only hedge the investor has had— 
the opportunity of equity stocks to rise, 
But, with Government seizure and with Gov- 
ernment dictation, there can be no hope of 
reasonable dividends. 

There are more wage earners than stock- 
holders, so on a political basis Trumanism 
holds to the false premise that it is politi- 
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cally sound to increase wages no matter what 
happens to the financial position of the com- 
panies. 

The crash that will result from such a 
misguided policy will do the workers of 
America more harm than any wage increase 
can do them good. For if private enterprise 
is crucified, if incentive is impaired, and if 
efficiency is retarded, the end result is Gov- 
ernment control and then operation of a'l 
major enterprises. This was the instinctive 
purpose of the New Deal and it is the cb- 
vious purpose of the so-called Fair Deal. 
The political crisis of 1952 will have a di- 
rect bearing on the economic crisis that is 
certain to come if Trumanism is to be the 
dominant philosophy of the Nation in eco- 
nomics as well as in politics. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wish to read one paragraph from the 
article by David Lawrence. 

He said: 

The design for an economic crash is being 
made this very week in Washington. The 
1929 debacle was the result of overspecula- 
tion by private citizens, but the crash that 
lies ahead will be Government-made. Ii is 
doubtful how much of the wreckage a new 
administration taking office in 1953 can pos- 
sibly repair. The momentum of the down- 
ward cycle is hard to arrest. It can be 
stopped in its tracks now if Mr. Truman will 
allow an impartial group of economists to 
study the facts for him. 


Mr. President, in this article David 
Lawrence points out what is general 
knowledge in Washington, namely, that 
the man who is advising President Tru- 
man with respect to the steel seizure 
is Leon Keyserling. Leon Keyserling has 
been chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers since Mr. Nourse 
resigned. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Nourse said that he could not serve be- 
cause the council was trying to socialize 
the Nation. I think the Senate should 
have certain facts in mind with respect 
to Mr. Keyserling before a vote is taken 
today. 

I shall give the Senate some informa- 
tion, which I would not normally give to 
the Senate at this time. It has to do 
with the current proceedings of the Loy- 
alty Board of the Department of Com- 
merce. We should very definitely dis- 
tinguish between the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Loyalty Board and the State 
Department’s Loyalty Board. The Com- 
merce Department’s Loyalty Board under 
Mr. Sawyer has been doing, to the best 
of my knowledge, a fairly good job. 

Leon Keyserling’s wife, the former 
Mary Dublin, works in the Department 
of Commerce. Mary Dublin Keyserling 
and Leon Keyserling have been under 
oath testifying before the Commerce De- 
partment’s Loyalty Board a short time 
ago. They were asked about the Com- 
munist activities of Leon Keyserling, the 
man mentioned in the David Lawrence 
column, who is the chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Econcmic Advisers. 
They were asked about his Communist 
activities and about his wife’s Commu- 
nist activities. The evidence presented 
to the Board shows that Mrs. Mary Dub- 
lin Keyserling had been a member of the 
Communist Party and that she belonged 
to an unlimited number of Communist 
fronts. The evidence before the McCar- 
ran committee is to the effect—that evi- 
dence has not yet been made public, and 
I hesitate to make it public except that 
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I think the Senate should have the in- 
formation at this time—the sworn evi- 
dence before the McCarran committee is 
to the effect that Leon Keyserling had 
been approached and asked to join the 
Communist Party. At the time he said 
he agreed with all the principles of the 
party except that he would not agree on 
the necessity for a so-called “black belt” 
or Negro republic in the South. He 
would not agree with the Communist 
Party on that point. Iam referring now 
to the sworn testimony before the Board. 
He also disagreed with the Communist 
Party’s theory that the United States 
could be communized only through a 
bloody revolution. 

He said in effect: “Given the necessary 
power, we can do this job through eco- 
nomic measures, without any bloody 
revolution.” 

The sworn testimony shows that at 
that time Keyserling was a rather ob- 
scure clerk in a Senator’s office, and was 
subsequently skyrocketed to power, un- 
til today, as the Senate knows, he is 
Chairman of the Economic Council. 

For the benefit of the members of the 
McCarran committee, I may say that 
this information as to the testimony be- 
fore the McCarran committee was not 
obtained from the membership or the 
staff of the committee. 

As to the Department of Commerce 
Loyalty Board hearings, let me say that 
that board held hearings in regard to 
Keyserling’s wife, who has been work- 
ing in the Department of Commerce. 
The testimony before that board, as I be- 
lieve I have stated, was that she had 
been a member of the Communist Party 
and active in an unlimited number of 
Communist fronts. Both she and Key- 
serling were called to testify. After they 
finished testifying, some members of the 
Department of Commerce Loyalty Board 
felt that the record should be submitted 
to the grand jury for perjury indictment 
because the Keyserlings lied about their 
Communist activities, but no formal de- 
cision was made. 

Thereafter the pressure from the 
White House has been unlimited to keep 
them from submitiing the Keyserling 
cases to the grand jury. 

I would suggest that the proper Sen- 
ate committee call the membership of 
the Corimerce Department’s Loyalty 
Board, call the panel which has been 
holding hearings in the Keyserling case, 
and put them under oath; and I know 
that at least one of the members of that 
Loyalty Board will be willing and eager 
to give the Senate the picture as it de- 
veloped, covering the Communist activi- 
ties of these two individuals. 

With that picture, Mr. President, I 
think the words of David Lawrence hbe- 
come doubly important, when he says: 

The design for an economic crash is be- 
ing made this very week in Washington. 


For we know, or will know if the Sen- 
ate gets the facts from the Department 
of Commerce Loyalty Board, that that 
decision was made by a man whose wife 
is a member of the Communist Party, 
and who himself has said, “I believe in 
all of the Communist Party program ex- 
cept a Negro republic for the South; I 
differ on that and also on the necessity 


of a bloody revolution—we can commu- 
nize this country without a revolution if 
we have the economic power.” 

Now he has that economic power. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
Poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], on behalf of 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
the vote is had, I desire to make a few 
brief remarks on the pending amend- 
ment. 

I have always mistrusted and feared 
the doctrine of what is called inherent 
power. I fear the invocation of inher- 
ent power even in the greatest emer- 
gency. If the American people ever suf- 
fer a loss of their rights and liberties, in 
my opinion that loss will flow from the 
use or abuse of what men choose to call 
inherent powers. 

Ours is a Government of written laws. 
It must never become a Government by 
the edict of any one man. All laws have 
some standards; they have some limita- 
tions. When we commence the appli- 
cation of inherent powers, there is no 
limit except the self-restraint and the 
sense of fairness of the men in author- 
ity who assert and apply such alleged 
powers. 

Any statute, even a poor one, even a 
bad one, is highly preferable in any case 
to the assertion of the naked power of an 
individual. The law written by the Con- 
gress, the representatives of the people, 
should always be utilized, rather than 
government by executive fiat. 

Mr. President, I do not approve of the 
President’s action in seizing the property 
of the steel companies under the claim of 
inherent presidential powers. At least 
two statutes were available, even though 
it can be strongly urged that their use 
either could have brought about delay 
or would have required a strained con- 
struction. 

However, Mr. President, let it be re- 
membered that if the President of the 
United States has the power to seize the 
steel mills, he has the power to seize the 
unions of the employees in those mills. 
The members of the steel union would 
feel great resentment if they found some 
captain or major of the Army sitting in 
the place of their business agent or the 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who think that President Truman has 
any desire to impose a dictatorship upon 
this country. Nevertheless, his action in 
relying on inherent powers does furnish 
a blueprint to any future President of 
the United States who might find that 
the ends justified the means, and might 
issue a series of proclamations which 
could result in a dictatorship. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
here and now to support remedial legis- 
lation that will take the steel mills from 
the hands of the President and will pra- 
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vide a definite law for the settlement of 
this controversy. I will support any fair 
legislation for this purpose, even if it be 
opposed by the unions or the manage- 
ment of the steel companies, or by both 
the unions and the management of the 
steel] companies, 

But, Mr. President, no such legislation 
is brought forward here. The amend- 
ment which is before us does not solve 
this problem; it does not propose or pre- 
tend to solve it; and it certainly will not 
abate the confusion which now surrounds 
the seizure of these mills by Presidential 
action. If this amendment can have any 
substantial effect other than to increase 
that confusion, I cannot read it into the 
language of the amendment. At very 
best this amendment constitutes only an 
expression by the Congress of disap- 
proval of the President’s methods. 

I have no objection whatever to ex- 
pressing my disapproval of the Presi- 
dent’s action; Iam doing so here. How- 
ever, I do not wish to add to the danger 
of chaos by taking action here that is 
purely negative in dealing with such a 
delicate problem. 

Mr. President, if the Congress is to 
adopt this amendment, we should like- 
wise propose a legislative remedy at the 
same time. It is not clear that the adop- 
tion of this amendment as proposed 
would have any effect whatever, and 
it could cause chaos if the President 
chose not to invoke the law; it could 
interfere with and delay the adjudica- 
tion by the courts of the propriety of 
the President’s action. Such a negative 
approach to this problem might bring 
about conditions that no man can fore- 
see at this time. 

If the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment wishes to assert its power in this 
matter—and there is no doubt whatever 
in my mind that the legislative branch 
does possess that power—we should do 
so by affirmative law providing a remedy 
and a recourse rather than to take an 
action that is purely negative in nature. 

In my judgment, adoption of this 
amendment would do nothing but con- 
tribute to the confusion and add to the 
dangers to the national health and 
safety which already have been created 
by the mishandling and the bungling in 
this steel controversy. I do not believe 
this amendment, as submitted, will be 
helpful. I can see many ways by which 
it can be harmful. 

Unless it is in some way coupled with 
some legislative remedy of an affirmative 
nature, I will feel in duty bound to op- 
pose the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wish to 
take this opportunity, not to take the 
time of the Senate, but to express in 
connection with this matter my associa- 
tion of thought—both legal and other- 
wise—with the statement the Senator 
from Georgia has made; and I shall vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Georgia has been critical of the remedy 
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which has been proposed by Senators on 
this side of the aisle. Does the Senator 
from Georgia have any suggestion along 
so-called affirmative lines at this time 
to cope with this situation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not. I doubt 
very much the wisdom of undertaking to 
deal with it in an appropriation bill, in 
the first instance; I do not think that is 
a constructive aprpoach, by offering an 
amendment which I have been told re- 
lates only to $30,000 or $40,000. But 
there are provisions that could be 
offered. I am not a member of the com- 
mittee which deals with this subject. 
Unfortunately, I have not had time to 
dr: ft a proposal, though I have consulted 
with a member of the drafting service 
about the matter. I have discussed with 
those who have proposed this amend- 
ment the question of suggesting addi- 
tional remedies. I wish that something 
could be offered. However, in my youth, 
I was taught never to bite off my nose to 
spite my face; and, merely because I do 
not like the President’s action, I do not 
intend to support action which I think 
would be harmful rather than helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercu- 
son] for himself and other Senators. 
The yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE! and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Kerauver], and the Senator from 
Oklanoma [Mr. Monroney] are absent 
on official business. 

“The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMauon] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManuon] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Ohio would 
vote ‘“‘yea.”’ 

I announce also that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SmitTH] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonsc] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WatTKINS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MarTIN] and the Senator from 
Colorade [Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarL- 
son], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Nrxon], the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLAnpDERS], the Senator from 
Nevada | Mr. MALoneE], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat- 
KINS] would each yote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarri is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Aiken Ecton O’Conor 
Bennett Ellender Robertson 
Brewster Ferguson Schoeppel 
Bricker Hendrickson Seaton 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smathers 
Butler, Md. Hoey Smith, Maine 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Jenner Stennis 
Cain Kem Thye 
Capehart Knowland Tobey 
Case Lodge Welker 
Cordon Maybank Wiley 
Dirksen McCarthy Williams 
Dworshak McClellan Young 
Eastiand Mundt 
NAYS—31 
Anderson Hennings Moody 
Benton Hill Morse 
Chavez Humphrey Murray 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Neety 
Connally Johnston, S.C. O’Mahoney 
Douglas Kerr Pastore 
Frear Ki'gore Russell 
Fulbright Langer Sparkman 
Gillette Lehman Underwood 
Green Magnuson 
Hayden McFarland 
NOT VOTING—21 

Carlson Kefauver Millikin 
Duff Long Monroney 

landers Malone Nixon 
George Martin Saltonstall 
Hunt McCarran Smith, N.C. 
Ives McKellar Taft 
Johnson, Colo. McMahon Watkins 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Fercuson for himself, Mr. Bripces, and 
Mr. KNOWLAND was agreed to. 





SEIZURE OF STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I intended to make a statement with 
reference to the seizure of the steel in- 
dustry by the President, but because of 
the lateness of the hour I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed at 
an appropriate place in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 


On April 8, 1952, the President of the 
United States issued an Executive order 
which amounted to confiscation of the steel 
industry of our country. 

The evidence proves that this drastic ac- 
tion was totally unnecessary. Notice was 
served upon the President by the steel unions 
on December 31, 1951, that a strike was im- 
pending. It was obvious to everyone that a 
shut-down of the steel industry would deal a 
crippling blow to the national security and 
to the national preparedness effort. The 
President had available for his use the Taft- 
Hartley law, an act which had been spe- 
cifically designed to provide lawful proced- 
ures to cope with such situations. In past 
disputes of this nature, he had invoked that 
law nine separate times. It had been tested 
in the courts and upheld as a proper legal 
procedure for dealing with industrial dis- 
putes, but in this instance, for some rea- 
son, the President refused to use this clearly 
defined and iegal means provided him by the 
Congress for use in such cases. 

In addition, the Congress was in session 
and the President could have requested addi- 
tional legislation in the event that he deemed 
it necessary. This was not a crisis in the 
sense of an unavoidable disaster, calamity, 
or sudden catastrophe necessitating the ex- 
ercise of emergency powers, because legal 
machinery was available. 

It is my contention that, in accordance 
with the all too familiar pattern of the New 
Deal administration of the last 20 years, an 
infection which could have been controlled, 
and probably satisfactorily cured, was al- 
lowed to fester and to spread until the last 
hour when, with dramatic cries of “emer- 
gency,” the Executive could usurp autocratic 
powers. 

It is not without significance that the 
seizure order was issued by the President 
at a time when the communications indus- 
try was in the throes of a strike which has 
to this moment prevented the people from 
completely expressing their views to their 
legislative representatives. 

There are many questions involved in the 
seizure of the private property of this basic 
American industry by the President of the 
United States. To me the dispute between 
management and labor is one for settlement 
under our private-enterprise system and is a 
matter collateral to the basic issue. In my 
opinion, the reasonableness or the unreason- 
ableness of the recommendations of various 
parties in the controversy is beside the point 
as compared to the fundamental question. 

I nave long been a supporter of industrial 
arbitration, but I am shocked by the use of 
Presidential* position to claim emergency 
powers in an effort to make binding upon 
labor or management the recommendations 
of a Government board whose findings were 
intended to be merely a basis for negotiation 
between the parties to a dispute. 

The fundamental question involved is 
whether or not the President of the United 
States actually possesses the power which 
he has assumed in such unwarranted and 
dictatorial fashion. 

Every informed American is aware that the 
President bypassed the legislation in force 
and put the Government into the steel busi- 
ness without the authority of the Congress 
or of the people. The question of what he 
should have done is now academic. The 
American people are faced with the fact that 
he did seize the steel industry of our coun- 
try in time of peace without any specific 
constitutional authority. The problem now 
to be decided is whether or not his action 
shall be allowed to go unchallenged by the 
Congress and the people of the Nation. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for a system of checks and balances 
between the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial branches. Under the Constitu- 
tion certain powers are delegated to each 
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branch; certain powers are specifically pro- 
hibited to each branch; and the remaining 
powers are reserved to the people. 

The question of the inherent powers of 
the Chief Executive has been debated since 
the birth of this Republic. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has never drawn 
a clear line of demarcation to serve as & 
standard of limitation by which the acts of 
the President can be evaluated, but certainly 
the whole burden of judicial decision has 
been that Executive authority extends only 
to carrying out the specific duties assigned 
by the Constitution and the execution of the 
laws passed by Congress. 

Most Presidents, however, have shown no 
disposition to strain this authority to the 
point where the people become fearful of 
their liberty. In fact most Presidents have 
assumed a solemn purpose of protecting pri- 
vate rights against seizure. 

It is the solemn responsibility of the Execu- 
tive of the United States to exercise his 
powers in such a way as to faithfully perform 
the duties of his office in accordance with his 
oath to “preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Under our system of government the mere 
fact that the President makes a categorical 
declaration or assumption of power does not 
mean that the Executive has the power which 
he claims, or that he is entitled to the 
exercise of that power. 

It is the equally solemn responsibility of 
every Member of the United States Congress 
to evaluate the acts of the President insofar 
as they may constitute a usurpment of the 
constitutional power of the legislative 
branch, and an arrogant flouting of the basic 


responsibilities of the one branch of Gov-~ 


ernment truly representative of the people. 

I am not impressed by arguments which 
I have heard presented on the floor of the 
Senate that this is a constitutional issue of 
such complexity that only the learned pro- 
fessors of constitutional law are equipped to 
discuss it. Constitutional lawyers are not 
the guardians of the rights of the Congress, 
They are private advocates of their own the- 
ories and disagree among themselves. The 
question with which we are now concerned 
is not so much the debatable inherent pow- 
ers of the President as it is the protection 
of the specifically defined and recognized 
powers of the legislature as they are enu- 
merated in the Constitution. In my opin- 
ion, every Member of the legislative branch 
must search his own conscience and decide 
whether or not this action of the Executive 
is an encroachment upon the constitutional 
power of the legislative branch. If the an- 
swer is “Yes,” it is the responsibility of each 
Member of the Congress to resist that en- 
croachment with all lawful procedures avail- 
able. I fail to see how any Member can 
avoid that responsibility. I further fail to 
see how any Member of the Congress can 
evade the question, or can delegate to any- 
one else the responsibility for determining 
whether or not the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Congress have been set aside. 
In the final analysis, common sense, which 
sems sO uncommon today, should prevail. 

After careful reflection, I have concluded 
that the action of the President was a dic- 
tatorial assumption of the legislative author- 
ity of the Congress and a violent attack upon 
the private rights of citizens. I am of the 
opinion that this confiscation of private 
property without due process of the law was 
in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. I am convinced the steel dispute 
between labor and management was one of 
a type anticipated and clearly provided for 
by legislation which had been enacted by 
the Congress of the United States. In by- 
passing the existing statute, I conclude, 


therefore, that the President has seized au- 
thority which clearly belongs to the Congress, 

I am gravely concerned about the prece- 
dents which have been established in the 
last 20 years relative to the seizure of priv- 
ate property. The fact that Mr. Truman, 
since taking his oath of office, has invoked 
seizure on numerous occasions is alarming. 
If the Chief Executive may, in time of peace, 
confiscate one of the largest industries in 
the United States, take over the powers of the 
Congress, and dictate to industry and labor 
the terms of settlement of their dispute, I 
fear for the destruction of our constitutional 
system. 

The political device used by the admin- 
istration during the past 20 years of creating 
crisis after crisis, may lull some of the pub- 
lic into the acceptance of authority no mat- 
ter what its source and to allow our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage of political and economic tra- 
ditions to be abandoned, but if we are to 
have a government of laws instead of a gov- 
ernment by men, we must not allow the 
destruction of the institutions which pro- 
tect the liberties of the people, and we must 
move swiftly and vigorously against any 
executive who attempts seizure of power in 
order to rule rather than serve the people. 

This is not the first time the President of 
the United States has demonstrated his con- 
tempt for the Congress. I remember on 
February 20, 1948, President Truman stated, 
“Conditions are too grave in the world at 
this time to put a Congress in control of the 
purse strings of this country.” We are all 
aware of the numerous occasions on which 
the President has refused to reveai the Con- 
gress information concerning the conduct of 
the people’s business. In fact, the day has 
come when the President asserts that the 
Congress is not sufficiently wise to be en- 
trusted with public information, essential to 
protect the integrity of Government, but 
also should not have “control of the purse 
strings.” The file clerks and the messengers 
of Mr. Truman’s executive morass can be 
told, but not the Congress. I have not for- 
gotten that our present executive succeeded 
in getting himself elected in 1948 on a cam- 
paign libelling the Congress of the United 
States. 

The American people must be aware that 
the first step toward socialism and toward 
dictatorship is the destruction of the na- 
tional legislature. Let there be no public 
apathy at this time. Hitler burned the 
Reichstag; Mussolini emasculated the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. If the President of the 
United States is allowed to govern by decree 
from the White House, the Congress of the 
United States might just as well pack up 
and go home. 

As far as the press is concerned, Mr. Tru- 
man has castigated his critics on innumer- 
able occasions and has recently issued an 
Executive order which the president of the 
Associated Press characterized as inviting 
“a creeping censorship of a kind never before 
established in this country in time of peace 
or even in time of war throughout history.” 

At his last press conference the President 
implied that if he thought proper, under his 
claimed inherent powers, he could seize the 
press of America as he had seized the steel 
industry. This remark was no doubt a true 
reflection of his views, but it is further omi- 
nous proof of his philosophy. It must fur- 
ther shock the American people. 

Our institutions which must protect the 
rights and liberties of the American people 
from an autocratic Executive are the Con- 
gress, the courts, and the free press. All 
three of these institutions are now under 
Executive fire. 

Having concluded that this latest act of 
seizure by the President is an unwarranted 
high-handed assumption of legislative au- 
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thority, I am prepared to support all lawful 
measures to oppose this action. Some re- 
sponsible Members of the Senate have pub- 
licly stated that, in their opinion, the Presi- 
dent's action constitutes prima facie grounds 
for impeachment proceedings. That is a 
matter to be decided by the Members of the 
House of Representatives who are constitu- 
tionally charged with that responsibility. 
Pending such decision, I have joined in spon- 
soring and will vigorously support the reso- 
lution filed by the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BripGes] and others calling 
for a penetrating inquiry into the action of 
the President in connection with his seizure 
order, I will support all other lawful pro- 
cedures such as the withholding of appro- 
priations, the withholding of advice and con- 
sent on confirmations, and the enactment of 
special legislation which will aid in preserv- 
ing to the Congress of the United States its 
rightful functions, and fundamental pow- 
ers to legislate for the Nation. 

I am convinced that unless the Congress 
of the United States fights for the preserva- 
tion of its constitutional powers, our very 
system of government of checks and hbal- 
ances is threatened with destruction. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the REcorp a statement 
which I had intended to make on the 
steel seizure situation but did not make 
because of lack of time. 

There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 


Ten years ago, on Sunday, December 7, 
1941, at 1: 25 p. m., New York time, the naval 
and air forces of the Empire of Japan shat- 
tered Pearl Harbor. 

President Roosevelt said it was a day which 
will long live ininfamy. He said that there 
“is no blinking at the fact that our peo- 
ple * * * and our interests are in grave 
danger.” 

About 2 weeks ago, on Tuesday, April 8, 
1952, at approximately 10: 35 p. m., New York 
time, President Truman announced his in- 
tention to seize the steel industry. He has 
since been engaged in the work of carrying 
out that purpose. 

Today, as on December 7, 1941, our peopie 
and our interests are in grave danger. I 
speak not of those who pull the strings from 
behind the iron curtain. I speak of an act 
which has no constitutional basis whatso- 
ever. I speak of the seizure of steel by 
Executive fiat. 

For 6 years now, we have been at grips 
with Russia in a cold war in Europe. 

We have done this because we believe our 
freedoms and the safety of our homes are at 
stake. 

I say that if the evil effects of the seizure 
of steel are not undone, we shall face a 
greater menace from within than that which 
we are fighting from without. In our zeal 
to protect our freedoms and our homes from 
our external enemies, we will have lost all 
that we hold dear. 

Basically, the claim of the President is 
that he has the so-called inherent power to 
do what he did. He leans ponderously for 
support on article II, section 1, of the Con- 
stitution which states that “The Executive 
power shall be vested in the President of 
the United States.” 

He can find no comfort there. 

Charles Warren, the distinguished student 
of constitutional law, said in his book, The 
Making of the Constitution, that ‘In view 
of the very narrow powers granted to the 
State executives by the State constitution, 
or actually exercised by such executives, it 
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can hardly be doubted that the Convention 
intended to vest in the President only such 
authority as was contained in the various 
specific powers granted in the second section 
or as might be implied from each such spe- 
cific power.” 

This is as it should be. For if the situa- 
tion were otherwise, where are we to draw 
the line? By what yardstick are we to meas- 
ure the President’s inherent power? How 
are we to say—how are the courts to say— 
you have exceeded your powers? And if the 
time arises when no other authority can say 
this, will the President not be a dictator? 
Will we not have passed into a government of 
men and not of laws? 

To me it seems as absurd to say that the 
President shares the power to take property 
with Congress, as to say that he shares with 
us powers to levy and collect taxes, to raise 
and maintain an army, to coin money, to 
regulate interstate commerce, or to do any 
of the things which the Constitution en- 
trusts to us. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

Suppose Congress decides that a 3,000,000- 
man Military Establishment is sufficient for 
our defense. And assume that we have ap- 
propriated $30,000,000,000 for all of our needs. 

Suppose also that the President decides 
that we should have 7,000,000 men under 
arms, and believes that a $100,000,000,000 
budget would satisfy his needs. He goes on 
the air to speak to the pe ple. President 
Truman’s speech of 2 weeks ago may be used, 
with appropriate modifications, to fit the 
occasion: 

“I have to think about our soldiers in 
Korea, facing the Chinese Communists, and 
about our soldiers and allies in Eurc ic, con- 
fronted by the military power massed behind 
the iron curtain. I have to think of the 
danger of our security if we are forced, for 
lack of money, to cut down our atomice- 
energy program. 

“I have no doubt that if our defense pro- 
gram fails for lack of money and men, 
the danger of war, the possibility of hostile 
attack, grows that much greater. 

“I would not be faithful to my responsi- 
bilities as President if I did not use every 
effort to keep this from happening. * * * 
Therefore, I am taking two actions tonight. 

“First, I am directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to raise $70,000,000,000 by taxation. 

“Second, I am directing the Secretary of 
Defense to draft 4,000,000 men immediately.” 

It can happen here if we let this illegal 
seizure go by default. 

Some people say that the P) -sident did 
the right thing in this emergency. He him- 
self implies that he did the only thing pos- 
sible under the circumstances, 

But our Supreme Court has informed us 
that “emergency does not create power.” 
And Mr. Justice Jackson has said that “Secu- 
rity is like liberty in that many are the 
crimes committed in its name.” 

The hour of decision is upon us, 

Shall we stand up and repudiate this gross 
usurpation of our power? 

Shall we resolutely shield the people from 

he menace to their rights? 

Or shall we condone it by inertia? 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which I 
received today from E. J. Lavino & Co. 
under the signature of Edwin M. Lavino, 
and a copy of a letter sent by Mr. Lavino 
to the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Saw- 
yer, both letters dealing with the steel 
seizure. I am asking that the letters be 
printed in the body of the Recorp be- 
cause they tie in with the debate of 
today. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, April 18, 1952. 
Hon. Strytes H. Brinces, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The President’s unauthor- 
ized seizure of the steel plants which were 
threatened with a strike, outrageous as it 
was, is even more outrageous with respect to 
our company, which is not engaged in the 
production of steel, has no defense con- 
tracts, was not a party to the labor negotia- 
tions the breakdown of which precipitated 
the strike threat in the steel industry and 
in fact had no labor negotiations in progress. 

Our only connection is that at two of our 
plants, which produce ferro-manganese, and 
a third plant which produces basic refrac- 
tories, the employees are members of the 
United Steel Workers of America, CIO. 

At these plants our wage contracts with 
the locals of the United Steel Workers of 
America, CIO, do not terminate simultane- 
ously with the wage contracts of the steel 
manufacturers and we have never partici- 
pated in the bargaining negotiations of the 
steel industry. 

Our prices do not follow the pattern of 
the steel industry_but are affected by world 
conditions since our principal raw materials 
must be imported. Basic refractories’ prices 
are governed by an entirely different set of 
competitive conditions not related to the 
steel industry. Our products are standard 
products not made specially for the steel 
industry, and are used in many types of in- 
dustry. Furthermore our competitors in the 
basic refractories industries which do not 
happen to have employees in the United 
Steel Workers of America, CIO, have not been 
seized, which discriminates against us and 
places this phase of our business under a 
severe competitive handicap. 

Therefore, we are not within the scope of 
the President’s seizure order, although the 
Secretary of Commerce has seen fit to take 
the position that we were and is still in pos- 
session of the three plants above referred to, 
located at Lynchburg, Va.; Sheridan, Pa.; 
and Plymouth Meeting, Pa., although our 
other plants and facilities were released as 
stated in an AP dispatch of April 16. 

We enclose herewith copy of a telegram 
sent to the Secretary of Commerce. We ask 
your earnest consideration of its contents 
and particularly that in any discussion on 
the floor of Congress you emphasize the dis- 
tinguishing features of our situation. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. J. Lavino & Co., 
EDWIN M. LavINo, 
President. 
APRIL 14, 1952. 
Hon. CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce of United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

E. J. Lavino & Co., referred to below as 
“Lavino,” hereby requests that you return 
to Lavino possession of its plants at Sheri- 
dan, Pa.; Lynchburg, Va.; and Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 

Reference is made to the Executive order 
of the President of the United States, your 
order No. 1, Notice of Taking of Possession 
by the United States of America, and copy 
(received April 10, 1952) of telegram ad- 
dressed to “President...........- Steel Co.” 
contained in an envelope addressed to me as 
president of E. J. Lavino & Co. appointing 
me operating manager for the United States 
of the properties of Lavino. In your tele- 
gram dated April 12, 1952, mailed by Western 
Union at Philadelphia April 13, and received 
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by me today, you state that all properties of 
Lavino are excluded from the operation of 
the seizure order except Lavino’s Plymouth 
meeting plant and Sheridan plant in Penn- 
sylvania and its Lynchburg plant in Virginia. 

This application is made pursuant to the 
President’s Executive order and your order 
No. 1 above referred to. 

The Executive order of the President 
above referred to was by its terms based 
upon a controversy which had arisen be- 
tween certain companies in the United 
States producing and fabricating steel and 
certain of their workers represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, re- 
ferred to below as “Steelworkers” regarding 
terms and conditions of employment and 
upon the further circumstance that said 
controversy had not been settled through 
the processes of collective bargaining or 
through the efforts of the Government in- 
cluding those of the Wage Stabilization 
Board to which the controversy was referred 
on December 22, 1951, pursuant to Executive 
Order No. 10233. 

Lavino was not a party to the controversy 
referred to in the Executive order of April 
8, 1952, and no controversy to which Lavino 
was a party was referred to any agency of the 
Government, including the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. Specifically, no controversy ex- 
isted between Lavino and the steelworkers 
which was referred by the President of the 
United States to the Wage Stabilization 
Board on December 22, 1951. Lavino is not 
and has not been engaged in the production 
or fabrication of steel. Its plants at Sheri- 
dan, Pa., and Lynchburg, Va., manufacture 
ferro manganese and its plant at Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., manufactures basic refractories. 

For the purposes of collective-bargaining 
negotiations under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, Lavino has never in the past par- 
ticipated, and is not now participating, in 
collective-bargaining negotiations carried on 
by representatives of the steel companies and 
the steelworkers. 

The practice of Lavino and the steele 
workers has been to make collective-bargain- 
ing agreements which expire after the terms 
of the collective-bargaining agreements ne- 
gotiated by the steel companies with the 
steelworkers. Moreover, the practice has 
been for collective-bargaining negotiations 
between Lavino and steelworkers to be post- 
poned until after the pattern of new col- 
lective-bargaining agreements has been set 
as a result of collective-bargaining negotia- 
tions between the steel companies and the 
steelworkers. 

The present three collective-bargaining 
agreements between Lavino and the steel- 
workers all expire on January 31, 1952, which 
is 30 days after the expiration of the con- 
tracts between the steel companies and the 
steelworkers. No collective-bargaining ne- 
gotiations have taken place between Lavino 
and any representatives of the steelworkers 
regarding terms and conditions of employ- 
ment under a new collective-bargaining 
agreement. As stated above, the usual course 
would be that such collective-bargaining ne- 
gotiations would be undertaken after the 
steel companies and the steelworkers had 
arrived at the basic terms of a new collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement. 

On April 4, 1952, Philip Murray, president 
of United Steelworkers of America, wrote 
Lavino letters stating that a strike has been 
called at its Sheridan, Lynchburg, and 
Plymouth meeting plants effective 12:01 
a.m., April 9, 1951. However, no controversy 
regarding terms and conditions of employ- 
ment then existed between Lavino and the 
steelworkers and no collective bargaining 
negotiations had been undertaken. As stated 
above, Lavino has never been a party to ne- 
gotiations between the steel companies and 
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the steelworkers regarding terms and condi- 
tions of employment and Lavino was not a 
party to the controversy which was referred 
to the Wage Stabilization Board by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on December 22, 
1951. 

Any agreement which may be reached by 
the steel company and vhe steelworkers on 
terms of a new collective bargaining agree- 
ment cannot be determinative of many im- 
portant terms of collective bargaining agree- 
ments between Lavino and the steelworkers. 

The plant at Plymouth Meeting, which 
produces basic refractories, of necessity, has 
labor classifications and other methods of 
doing business which follow the practice of 
the refractories industry. These classifica- 
tions and methods differ to such an extent 
from those prevailing in the steel-producing 
industry that few of the wage rates and job 
classifications of steel producers apply to 
Lavino’s refractories plant. 

The plants at Sheridan, Pa., and Lynch- 
burg, Va., which make ferromanganese, have 
classifications similar to some of the clas- 
sifications used by steel producers, but this is 
true only of blast furnace operations, Inso- 
far as concerns the production of ferroman- 
ganese, these plants are in no way compara- 
ble as to hourly rates and job Classifications 
with those which prevail in the plants which 
produce or fabricate steel. 

The methods of doing business in each of 
Lavino’s three plants necessarily conform 
closely to conditions which prevail in plants 
of competitors who do not have collective 
bargaining agreements with the steelworkers. 

While we realize that the Government con- 
tends that price relief is not immediately 
involved in the controversy between the steel 
companies and the steelworkers, we submit 
that no fair and equitable agreement can be 
arrived at between the companies whose 
plants have been seized and the steelwork- 
ers without the Government affording price 
relief to the companies with respect to prices. 
In the case of Lavino, an additional ground 
for price relief arises out of the fact that 
one of the critical elements in the produc- 
tion of ferromanganese is manganese which 
is imported from foreign countries which are 
not subject to price controls imposed by the 
laws of the United States. Consequently, in 
the event that the present controvery be- 
tween the steel companies and the steel- 
workers should be settled by a plan which 
involves price relief, such relief would not 
be applicable to Lavino, which would need 
special price relief adapted to the conditions 
of its own business. 

Under all the facts, I request that you not 
only terminate your possession of all of 
Lavino’s plants but that you simultaneously 
terminate my appointment as operating 
manager on behalf of the United States. 

This telegram of necessity has been pre- 
pared in haste and Lavino reserves its right 
to amplify its statement of the grounds on 
which your possession of its plants should be 
terminated. 

This application is made without preju- 
dice to Lavino’s legal rights and remedies, 
including its position that the seizure of its 
plants was unwarranted by law and was 
ineffective. You are respectfully requested 
to act on this application forthwith as Lavino 
desires to promptly protect its rights by 
appropriate action. 

E. J. Lavino & Co., 
EDWIN M. LavINo, President. 





CORRECTION OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
ERRORS IN HOUSE BILL 6947 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
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to have corrected some typographical 
errors appearing in an amendment of- 
fered by me and adopted by the Senate 
to House bill 6947, last week. I ask that 
the words “to the’ appearing in each of 
the titles of the five assistant secretaries, 
including the assistant attorney gen- 
eral, be stricken from the amendment. 
This language appears on page 46, line 
16, of House bill 6947. 

The corrections will cost no money 
and make no change in the bill, but the 
corrections should be made in order to 
have the proper language in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to call up my amendment 
which is identified by the figures 
“4-17-52-A.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out $69,- 
500,000” and insert in lieu thereof $19,- 
500,009.” 

On page 7, line 3, it is proposed to 
Strike out “$55,009,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$5,009,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
the Budget Bureau submitted its esti- 
mate of requested expenditures for the 
Bureau of Public Roads for the current 
year 1951-52, it asked for an appro- 
priation of $420,000,000. The House cut 
this figure to $325,000,000, a reduction of 
$$5,000,000. 

The Senate approved this cut, so that 
the Congress, last year, after delibera- 
tion, decided that $325,000,009 would be 
an adequate amount. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has come 
forward with a request for $75,000,000 
more. With other unexpended balances, 
which will be available, amounting to 
$23,500,000 the total extra amount avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1951-52 would 
have been $98,500,000. This would 
have been $3,500,000 more than the $95,- 
000,000 reduction we made last year. 

The proposal now before the Senate 
makes a $5,500,060 reduction below the 
amount requested by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. However, it would still per- 
mit a restoration of $93,000,000 of the 
$95,000,000 cut which we thought we 
were making last year, and would bring 
the total amounts available to the Bureau 
of Public Roads up to $418,000,000. 
This is virtually all of the original 1951- 
52 budget estimate of $420,000,000. 

Mr. President, I think a number of 
issues are involved. One issue, of course, 
is the question as to whether one Con- 
gress can commit another Congress to a 
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level of appropriations for a specific pro- 
gram and force a later Congress to fet. 
low policies laid down earlier. I know it 
will be said that the Congress, in previous 
measures, has authorized the expendi- 
ture of these funds, and that, therefore, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, is merely ask- 
ing that a previous authorization made 
by the Congress should be honored. I 
know it will also be said that the practice 
has grown up in the administration of 
Federal aid for public roads that after 
Congress has made an authorization, the 
Bureau of Public Roads proceeds to make 
contracts with the several States, com- 
mitting the Federal Government in ad- 
vance of appropriations. 

It seems to me this is a somewhat 
dangerous custom for us to permit to 
continue. It is a custom whereby Con- 
gress abdicates its annual control over 
expenditures—a custom which we can 
ill afford. 

In matters of foreign appropriations 
we draw a Very clear distinction between 
authorizations and appropriations, and 
Members of Congress are insistent that 
the Federal Government be not per- 
mitted to commit the Government to 
actual expenditures of money until after 
it has been appropriated. But in con- 
nection with public roads the position is 
taken that the authorization is sufficient, 
and once the authorization has been 
made, the Bureau of Public Roads can 
go ahead and make binding commit- 
ments. Then when such commitments 
are made, even though the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not appropriated the money, 
it must make further appropriations to 
fulfill these commitments. 

If we accept this principle, it means 
that we might as well cease to provide 
any distinction between authorizations 
and appropriations, so far as public roads 
are concerned. We might as well give 
up our power to appropriate and merely 
say that the authorization automatically 
carries with it the appropriation, a 
distinction which we are very careful to 
maintain in other fields of expenditure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.COUGLAS. Yes; certainly I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Highway Act—and 
highway legislation is enacted every 2 
years—is unique in that it differs from 
all other legislation by providing that 
sums of money authorized to be appro- 
priated, if matched by States on ap- 
proved projects, then become contrac- 
tual obligations of the United States. 
That is not true of other authorizations. 
The Senator from Illinois himself had 
that distinctly in mind, as he will see 
when I quote from the Recorp of August 
18, 1950, when the last Highway Act was 
under consideration. The Senator said: 


So, Mr. President, we are now determining 
how much money is to be spent on highways 
for the year 1951-52 and for the year 1952-53. 
We are in effect appropriating the money, 
because the intermediate step of contract au- 
thorizations approved by Congress is swept 
away, and we move, in the case of public 
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roads, directly from an authorization into 
an appropriation, and that appropriation, in 
turn, is said to be outside the control of 
Congress. 


That is a quotation from the Senator 
from Illinois himself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
this should be read in context with other 
paragraphs in the statement. In the 
preceding paragraph, I made it quite 
clear that this was not my position. 
Twice, in pointing out this problem I 
said, “It will be said that we cannot re- 
duce appropriations because commit- 
ments would already have been made.” 
I was merely pointing out that this was 
the position which would be taken by the 


_ Committee on Appropriations and the 


subcommittee dealing with the partic- 
ular appropriations bill. I was pointing 
out that we would have difficulty in re- 
ducing the appropriation because that 
argument would be made. Certainly I 
do not accept that premise. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is mis- 
taken. The bill authorizing appropria- 
tions for Federal aid to the States for 
highways for 2 years is merely an author- 
ization bill. It has nothing to do with the 
appropriation. The Senator from Illinois 
was discussing it, and he pointed out at 
that time that under the terms of the 
bill it was equivalent to an appropria- 
tion, if the terms of the bill were met. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under the procedures 
which Congress had previously adorted 
when I tried to reduce roads appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, under the terms of 
the law itself, which states that if a 
State complies with the act, the obliga- 
tion is a contractual one on the part of 
the United States and must be met. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if in the preparation of the amendment 
he has just offered he conferred with any 
of. the score or more former governors 
of States who are Members of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I realize that 
Federal aid for public roads is very popu- 
lar with former State governors, how- 
ever. 

Mr. HAYDEN. All of them are thor- 
oughly familiar with the law. There 
must be at least a score of Senators who 
are former governors and who know that 
the law operates in this manner, and 
that it is necessary that it should so 
operate, because otherwise State legisla- 
tures, which meet biennially, would not 
know how much to contribute. 

I believe the Senator would have 
learned, if he had inquired of any of the 
Senators who are former governors—and 
there are probably two dozen of them in 
the Senate—that that is the fact. That 
is the way it is understood, to my knowl- 
edge. The Government planned it that 
way, and the States so understand it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The governor has to 
go to the legislature, through the high- 
way department, and obtain authority 
for the State’s part of the fund. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly if he knows 
what the authorization is, he knows the 
amount of money that is coming to his 
State, and the State legislature can then 
appropriate money to match the Federal 
contribution. 

ae MAYBANK. And the States do 
that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. They do. They ab- 
solutely rely upon the authorization act. 

Again let me inquire of the Senator 
from Illinois, Did he inquire of the Gov- 
ernor of his own State of Illinois before 
he offered the amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No;Ididnot. ButI 
have had letters from county road of- 
ficials in Illinois who have stated their 
willingness to take reductions in the in- 
terest of economy. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Did the Senator in- 
quire of the Illinois State Highway Com- 
mission? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I did not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. They would have told 
the Senator that they absolutely relied 
and depended upon the authorization 
made by Congress. 

The situation at this moment is that 
the entire amount of funds is exhausted 
and has been exhausted since April 15. 
Vouchers from States, in the amount of 
more than $7,000,000, are now awaiting 
payment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And the States have 
already put up their share of the money 
by acts of their legislatures. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The State does the 
work. The Congress of the United States 
then says, “If the State does the work 
according to approved standards, the 
United States Government will match 
the State funds.” But the State first 
lets the contract. If the State does the 
work, the State pays the money. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The highway de- 
partment of Virginia, Arizona, or some 
other State meets with Mr. McDonald, 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
learns how it is to be done. But the 
States put up the money. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to make 
reply to my friend, the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. President, as I feared, I have 
stirred up a real hornet’s nest. I think 
it demonstrates the precise point I made 
in August of 1950; namely, that once the 
authorization for highways is passed 
then for: all practical purposes, w* lose 
control over subsequent appropriations 
for highways. I do not accept this 
premise. But I must certainly admit 
that Congress seems to operate on this 
basis. It is claimed that we are faced 
with a contractual obligation. 

My purpose in offering the amendment 
was to separate completely the con- 
tractual argument from the substance of 
the amendment which I shall shortly 
substitute for the pending amendment. 
The substitute amendment will have 
absolutely no effect on these so-called 
contractual agreements. 
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I hope I shall be forgiven for offering 
my amendment after having offered the 
pending proposal. But we have become 
so habituated to raising the old con- 
tractual argument every time we propose 
a reduction in highway funds that I felt 
my amendment would be clearer to pro- 
ceed in this manner. 

What I shall actually propose is this: 
A reduction of $50,000,000. The so-called 
commitments which this money is in- 
tended to fulfill can be met out of funds 
appropriated in the regular appropria- 
tions bill which should become law in a 
month or two. Thus the actual reduc- 
tion would be made from funds appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1952-53. A 
reduction equal to $50,000,000 in the 
amounts to which the Bureau of Public 
Roads could commit us for the corre- 
sponding fiscal year would be made by 
adding a proviso that no part of the 
money could be disbursed to States un- 
less they submitted programs which were 
10 percent smaller than their allocations. 

Thus, by adopting my amendment, we 
could save $50,000,000 without upsetting 
any claimed commitments. We can do 
this since no State has as yet submitted 
programs in excess of 90 percent of their 
allocation for 1952-53. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator will have 
an opportunity to do that when the reg- 
ular bill comes before the Senate. He 
also will have an opportunity again to 
discuss the entire problem, when another 
authorization bill will soon be reported 
to the Senate. This is a case where 
money has absolutely been promised to 
the States. We must meet our obli- 
gations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. That bill will 
pertain not to the fiscal year 1952-53, as 
does my amendment. The bill men- 
tioned by the Senator will pertain to the 
fiscal years 1953-54 and 1954-55. And, 
as I shall point out, my amendment will 
not affect any obligations made by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The process of making these commit- 
ments is as follows: 

First, Bureau of Public Roads appor- 
tions money to States. 

Second, States submit programs, 

Third, Bureau of Public Roads ap- 
proves program. 

Fourth, award of contracts. At this 
point the Government is claimed to be 
bound by contract to pay the sums con- 
tracted for. 

Fifth, States submit progress vouch- 
ers and receive payments of 90 percent 
of the Federal share for work in place. 

Sixth, States submit final vouchers for 
complete settlement of Federal share. 

The reduction I am recommending 
would affect only the first of these steps, 
the apportionment of the authorization. 

The apportionment of roads funds for 
the fiscal year 1952-53 was $481,300,000. 
These funds were apportioned by the 
Bureau of Public Roads on November 
14, 1951. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the REcorp, 
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a table showing the apportionment of 
these funds. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered printed, as follows: 


Sums apportioned to the States by the Bureau of Public Roads for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 





Sums apportioned for— 

















Federal-aid Secondary 
highway or feeder 
system roads 

BR. cccttaveimneniane $4, 667, 971 $3, 621, 928 
CC 8, 294, 585 2, 243, 550 
TIN oii cncsiesnccinieiipiinel 3, 659, 614 2, 931, 245 
California. , 10, 160, 691 5, 233, 338 
Colorado... wind 3, 988, 333 2, 663, 606 
Connecticu a 1, 401, 852 721, 875 
Delaware.. al 1, 082, 813 721, 875 
BR chnttiiininnonniencnn 3, 513, 455 2, 205, 574 
Ge ndcsusenatiseivenensl 5, 491, 196 4, 190, 994 
EEE 2, 737, 218 1, 924, 535 
DONNIE ide catvctciitennni 8, 528, 157 4, 638, 620 
RIND iiccininascmetscdeaunninwesl 5, 248, 078 3, 616, 889 
Pin iiwcarinitse 5, 376, 541 3, 931, 409 
Kansas_._. 5, 404, 541 3, 781, 841 
Kentucky. 4, 062, 250 3, 373, 828 
Louisiana. 3, 413, 927 2, 472, 350 
Maine_.... 1, 864, 396 1, 333, 474 
Maryland_ “ 1, 935, 063 1, 182, 205 
Massachusetts. = 2, 783, 698 

eae 6, 877, 365 
ee 5, 822, 661 

ES. ostiicnnnune 3, 946, 486 

EE ee 6, 369, 052 

DIGOROR.. .o.nuceccs sa 4, 475, 436 

Nebraska... 4, 294, 741 
Nevads...-..---- 2, 863, 524 

New Hampshire..... 1, 082, 813 


Urban high- 














ways Total 

$1, 586, 037 $9, 875, 936 || New Jersey...........-.-.- 
470, 881 6, 009,016 || New Mexico............... 
677, 225 7 O08 G06 Tl NOW TORR < occconccecsccece 
10, 761, 356 26, 155, 385 |} North Carolina. a 
1, 006, 137 7, 658, 076 || North Dakota-. = 
2, 344, 571 4, 468, 298 SII sc. cwieigeedtniteke * 

248, 278 2, 052, 966 || Oklahoma-... 
2, 170, 778 TREE OF SIE. 5 cnantcticdncenees 
1, 764, 294 11, 446, 484 || Pennsylvania.............- 
232, 987 4, 894, 740 |} Rhode Island_........-.... 
21, 623, 084 || South Carolina............. 
11, 761, 197 || South Dakota.............. 


10, 745, 167 


‘Tennessee 
Texas. 

Utah.... 
Vermont. 











| Virginia...... 

6, 171, 877 || Washington...............-. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. However, as of April 
1, 1952, according to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, 82 percent of these funds ap- 
portioned had not been programed. The 
State with the highest percentage of 
funds programed is Arizona, with 81 per=- 
cent programed and 19 percent not pro- 
gramed. California has 79 percent pro- 
gramed and 21 percent unprogramed. 

Thus, the amounts authorized to be 
spent for fiscal 1953, can be reduced by 
10 percent, or nearly $50 million, without 
affecting a single State program which 
has been submitted to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

My amendment would reduce the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year by 
$50 million. This money is for the pay- 
ment of obligations already asserted to 
be incurred. However, these obligations 
can be met out of regular appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1952-53 since the amend- 
ment would also reduce the total amount 
which the Bureau of Public Roads could 
commit the Government for the fiscal 
year 1952-53. 

So I shall now modify my amendment. 
I send the modification to the desk, and 
I ask the Senator from Arizona to notice 
the added proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment, as modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out “$69,- 
500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$19,- 
500,000.” 

On page 7, line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “$55,009,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$5,009,000.” 

On page 7, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and insert in lieu 
thereof a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of the funds appro- 
priated in this chapter shall be available 


for disbursement to any State which sub- 
mits programs to the Bureau of Public 
Roads for Federal-aid highways in ex- 
cess of 90 percent of the amounts ap- 
portioned to that State by the Bureau 
of Public Roads for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1952.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order that the proviso is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to sug- 
gest that it is not legislation; it is a 
limitation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to examine the amendment, 
since a point of order has been made 
against it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will ask the Senate to suspend for a 
minute until the Chair reads the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. President, if I correctly heard the 
modified amendment proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, as 
now drafted, it applies not to the period 
of time covered by this supplemental ap- 
propriation bill but to the next annual 
period, which will be covered by an an- 
nual appropriation bill. Therefore, the 
amendment would operate to change the 
terms of the legislative authorization 
already applicable to that period of 
time. For that reason, I think the point 
of order made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona is well taken, 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota wish to dis- 
cuss the point of order? 

Mr. CASE. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the proviso 
would clearly amend existing law. 
Therefore it is legislation. As the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HaypDEN] has 
stated, highway acts are always authori- 
zations for contractual relations be- 
tween the United States Government 
and the several States. That has been 
so historically ever since the Hayden- 
Cartwright Act was first enacted, in or- 
der that State legislatures might know 
what revenues they would have to pro- 
vide for matching purposes. Highway 
acts have always been contractual au- 
thorizations. In that respect they have 
been in the same category as acts which 
have appropriated funds for a certain 
purpose, and then added to the contract- 
ual obligations. The appropriations are 
merely to provide for the cash require- 
ments under the contracts made. This 
amendment would amend existing law, 
and would certainly be legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if I 
may be heard on this question, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was, I think, 
speaking on the substantive parts of the 
amendment rather than on the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it is legisla- 
tion. Surely the Senator from South 
Dakota is aware of the steps by which 
these funds are distributed. The first 
step is that the Bureau of Public Roads 
apportions money to the States. The 
second step is that the States submit 
definite programs, indicating how the 
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moneys apportioned are to be spent. 
The point I am trying to make is that 
as of the first of April of this year only 
18 percent of the funds allocated have 
been covered by definite programs sub- 
mitted by the States. Arizona has pro- 
gramed a higher percentage of its total 
allocation than any other State. And 
even Arizona still has 19 percent of 
its allocation unprogramed. Thus, a 
10-percent reduction, as I propose, would 
not affect a single State program which 
has ever been submitted to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

What I am proposing is that the Sen- 
ate adopt my amendment now as a 
means for keeping down the programed 
expenditures for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives has already 
anticipated the situation to which the 
Senator from Illinois refers by reducing, 
in the appropriation bill for the State, 
Justice, and Commerce Departments and 
the Judiciary, the estimates for payment 
under the highway act by $75,000,000. 
The Senator from Illinois is in the wrong 
pew and in the wrong church. The place 
to raise the question of whether or not 
contractual obligations are proper is in 
connection with the authorization bill, 
which will soon be reported to the Sen- 
ate. The place to talk about the appli- 
cation of the facts which he has just 
cited is in connection with the next an- 
nual appropriation bill. So far as this 
bill is concerned, it is intended merely 
to pay the amounts of money now owing 
to the States. The Senator is mistaken, 
and, as I say, his amendment is in- 
appropriate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, are we 
arguing the point of order or arguing the 
merits of the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 


_ trying to listen to the arguments on the 


point of order. He must pass upon it. 
He would like to hear the arguments on 
that question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that the amendment is not legisla- 
tion, but is merely a limitation on appro- 
priations. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may I be 
heard on that question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, there is 
one point which should be borne in 
mind. Under the basic highway law, 
when the apportionments are made the 
States are not required to program the 
work immediately. The money remains 
available, under existing law, for 2 years 
following the time when the apportion- 
ment is made. 

The effect of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois would be to 
change the law and to deny to the States 
the right to program the work for which 
the money is made available for a period 
of 2 years after the time of the appor- 
tionment. That is why it would change 
existing law, and consequently it is leg- 
islation. 
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It has been customary to appropriate 
in any given year only the funds which 
are deemed necessary to meet the cash 
requirements of maturing contractual 
obligations. Congress is under no obli- 
gation to appropriate the full amount 
of the contractual obligations if the cash 
is not needed. 

The Senator from Illinois proposes, by 
the proviso in his amendment, to deny 
to the States during a period of 2 years 
the right to program the use of the 
money apportioned, if they have not 
already programed it. The basic law 
provides that the State shall have 2 years 
after the apportionment is made in 
which such programing may be done. 

It certainly cannot be argued that the 
Senator’s amendment would not change 
existing law when it would reduce the 
time within which the States have a 
right to do the programing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out that 82 percent of all the funds 
which have been allotted have not been 
programed:..The lowest percentage of 
allocations not programed by any in- 
dividual State is 19 percent. Thus, a 
reduction of 10 percent would not affect 
a single submitted program. 

Mr. CASE. The existing law gives the 
States a period of 2 years within which 
to program the work. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not contem- 
plated to interfere with programs which 
have already been planned and submit- 
ted to the Bureau of Public Roads. We 
are merely cutting down on plans which 
have not been submitted to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to ask the Senator from Arizona 
a question. The amendment is a little 
confusing to the Chair. The item to 
which it relates, under the heading “Bu- 
reau of Public Roads,” provides as fol- 
lows: 

For an additional amount for “Federal-aid 
highways,” to remain available until ex- 
pended, $69,500,000, which sum is composed 
of $14,491,000, the remainder of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1950, and $55,009,000, a part of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1951. 


Those two items make up the total of 
$69,500,000, as a supplemental appropri- 
ation for the years 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois seeks 
to limit the appropriation to States 
which have not submitted programs in 
excess of 90 percent of what has been 
apportioned under the law for the next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1952. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amount of money 
required for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1952, is contained in the Com- 
merce Department appropriation bill, 
which has passed the House and is now 
pending in the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. If the Senator from Illinois de- 
sired to place a limitation on that money, 
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that would be the place to put it, bee 
cause it is not in this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This amend- 
ment seems to use the apportionment for 
the fiscal year beginning next July as a 
yardstick for the amount of money ap- 
propriated in the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. The question is, Is that 
such a change in existing law as would 
vitiate the amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Itis a change in exist- 
ing law, because existing law provides 
that the sums of money shall be al- 
located over a period of 2 years. When 
those sums are allocated, then Congress 
is bound under the law to make the ap- 
propriation. We are only appropriating 
money up until—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair ask the Senator a question. That 
Situation raises a very pertinent ques- 
tion. Is Congress compelled to make 
the appropriation? Suppose Congress 
should refuse to make the appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Congress has stated 
that such amounts shall be accepted as 
contractual obligations of the United 
States. Of course, the United States can 
violate its contract. But the point Iam 
making is that ncne of the money made 
available in this bill relates to any obli- 
gation incurred, except prior to July 1, 
1952. The amendment relates to money 
yet to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1, 1952. 

It is certainly not in order on this bill. 
It seeks to change existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
believes it to be advisable, in deciding 
the point of order, to determine, not- 
withstanding the fact that the law pro- 
vides for a 2-year advance allocation or 
apportionment, if Congress should refuse 
to appropriate any money at all to carry 
out the contractual relationship, whether 
an amendment striking out the entire 
appropriation in the bill which will come 
before the Senate prior to the Ist of 
July would be out of order on the ground 
that it changes existing law. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to read a paragraph from the act of 
1950 which I believe is pertinent to the 
issue, and I submit it for consideration 
by the Chair. I read from Public Law 
769, Eighty-first Congress: 

Any sums apportioned to any State under 
the provisions of this section shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in that State for two 
fiscal years after the close of the fiscal year 
for which such sums are authorized, and any 
amount so apportioned remaining unex- 
pended at the end of such period shall lapse: 
Provided, That such funds for any fiscal year 
shall be deemed to have been expended if a 
sum equal to the total of the sums appor- 
tioned to the States for such fiscal year is 
covered by formal agreements with the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads for the improve- 
ment of specific projects as provided by this 
act. 


I do not have the exact text of the 
amendment before me, but it is my un- 
derstanding that it seeks to deny this 
availability for 2 years following the year 
of apportionment. The existing law 
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makes that apportionment available for 
expenditure for 2 years following the 
year of apportionment. 

If the amendment seeks to amend the 
proviso I have read and to deny the 
availability of those funds 2 years after 
the year of apportionment, it does amend 
existing law, and consequently is legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senstor 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The reason for the 
provision in the law is that it is abso- 
lutely necessary because the individual 
States hold their legislative sessions— 
or at least some of them do—only once 
every 2 years. In order that they may 
meet the Federal requirements so far 
as matching Federal funds is concerned, 
they must make provision for 2 years. 
They could not know what their legis- 
lature should provide unless there was 
a commitment by the Federal Govern- 
ment as to how much money would be 
available for a certain length of time. 
That is the philosophy and the idea of 
the Federal law. 

Mr. CASE. The chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works is certainly 
correct in his statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator from New Mexico a ques- 
tion, if I may do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, does the Senator from fSouth 
Dakota yield for that purnose? 

Mr. CASE. I Go. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question is 
whether or not there is now before the 
Senator’s committee a bill which au- 
thorizes future payments? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. This morning the 
commiitee was considering the next 
Federal road authorization bill. It con- 
tains such a provision as is now being 
discussed by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does that not con- 
stitute contractual authority to go 
ahead? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It constitutes contract 
authority. The reason is that all State 
legislatures do not meet every year. 
They must make provision for several 
years, generally for 2 years. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico be- 
lieves that this money is owed at the 
present time? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is right. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But there is no law 
which forces us to pay if we do not want 
to pay. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But it is owed al- 
ready, according to the Senator’s view? 


Mr. CHAVEZ. It is owed already. It 
is a debt which is based upon getting 
the State legislatures to make provisions 
for appropriations which match Federal 
funds fo: 2 years. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
say that it is a debt which is owed under 
statutory authorization in order to have 
the States proceed with the road work? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. The only justi- 
fication for it is that the State legisla- 
tures, or many of them, must appropriate 
money for 2 years. There is a statutory 
provision in the Federal road law which 
gives them that much time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that the Chair is re- 
quired to rule on the point of order, 
not on the merits of the amendment. 
He would appreciate it if Senators were 
to di-ect their discussion to the point 
of order, not to the merits of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the ad- 
monition of the Chair, and I shall try to 
bear it in mind. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] advised the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer a few min- 
utes ago that only this morning a com- 
mittee dealt with the appropriation bill 
which provides funds for the next fiscal 
year for this item. Present at the meet- 
ing, in addition to the Senator from New 
Mexico, were the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], the senior 
Senator from Florida, and other Sen- 
ators. 

This is the situation of law that is 
involved in this point. Whereas there 
used to be a 1-year leeway between the 
apportionments made by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads to the States, 
there is now a 2-year leeway allowed. It 
was 3 years for a little while after the 
war. The bill we are working on now in 
committee proposes to reduce the time 
to 18 months, which would in part meet 
the point made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias]. How- 
ever, the law now existent provides that 
the apportionment shall be made an- 
nually by the Commissioner of Public 
Roads, upon a formula prescribed in the 
law, in the amount authorized for each 
particular year, apportioned between the 
various States, and that the States are 
given 2 years to commit that amount by 
actual contract for specified and ap- 
proved projects. The appropriations do 
not come within the 2 years. They come 
within the time that is necessary to meet 
the Federal part of the construction 
costs after the construction is completed. 

Mr. President, under this amendment 
as drawn, at least as understood by the 
Senator from Florida, the amendment 
would do exactly what has been stated 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. It would change the commit- 
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ments of the Federal Government made 
by the existing authorization law to 
cover apportionments made as long as 2 
years ago—some of them only a year 
ago—and now outstanding and recog- 
nizable as contractual obligations of the 
Federal Government to meet the con- 
tributions of the several States. 

The amendment as drafted now ap- 
plies to a supplemental appropriation 
bill for the balance of the year and seeks 
to shape the course of appropriations of 
this Congress for the next fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1952, in the meeting of 
contractual obligations made during the 
last 2 years under the terms of existing 
and outstanding legal authorizations. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
amendment is clearly out of order in 
that it is designed to change—and affect 
injuriously the States who have acted in 
good faith—the outstanding obligations 
of the Federal Government as made un- 
der the authorization law now in exist- 
ence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
ready to rule. The amendment does not 
appear to be very clear. It is not very 
clear whether it would limit the amount 
of the item in the bill to 90 percent of 
the figure of $69,500,000, or to some un- 
known amount which would be appor- 
tioned by the Bureau of Public Roads for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952. 

The Chair is of the opinion that not- 
withstanding the 2-year apportionment, 
and notwithstanding that the law pro- 
vides for it, Congress, if it should see fit 
to do so, might deny appropriations en- 
tirely. It would be a breach of good 
faith on the part of the Congress to do 
so, but it does not present itself to the 
Chair as a parliamentary question. 

As the Chair sees this amendment— 
rather confusing as it is—it seems to the 
Chair to be a limitation on the present 
appropriation. Therefore the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to’ the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, now 
that the amendment has been declared 
to be in order, I take it that it is proper 
for me to speak on the substantive merits 
of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
sum up the situation: The apportion- 
ment of funds for the fiscal year 1952-53 
is $481,250,000. Those funds were ap- 
portioned by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in November 1951. That is the first 
stage in the process. 

However, I wish to point out that as 
of April 1, 1952, a total of only 18 per- 
cent of those funds had been programed 
by the States and 82 percent of the funds 
had not been programed by the States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
a table showing how much of the indi- 
vidual State programs had not been pro- 
gramed by April 1, 1952. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 
Unprogramed balances of Federal-aid highway funds as of Mar. 31, 1952 


















State | Primary | Secondary 
RR iiccictianeeeninticnnnscuniinl $2, 585, 239 $4, 419, 638 
ArisONS.....<as- echt 321, 365 285, 638 
Arkansas... Paes 3, 752, 237 3, 320, 713 
CRITE dcincccecsannuens 40, 000 4, 543, 190 
Colorado 38, 654, 397 2, 029, 582 
Connecticut... 1, 778, 022 1, 814, 767 
Delaware... 305, 820 872, 769 
Florida....... 3, 578, 260 1, 862, 449 
Georgia........ ae 6, 143, 356 3, 720, 247 
DE. cncusbhudacgasdsevens 1, 501, 890 3, 830, 865 
as sik innien Salesian 604, 656 11, 418, 453 
Indiana........ 1, 927, 553 7, 667, 042 
Iowa_- 549, 788 1, 561, 227 
Kansa 1, 465, 129 6, 708, 370 
Kentucky aa 2, 962, 980 3, 588, 894 
TA cnaccnenase nit 84, 403 120, 477 
WE ccna wnliekdawedes saad 1, 650, 129 1, 985, 289 
, oS ees 2, 178, 850 2, 314, 219 
Massachusetts. ..... Ee 2, 143, 034 1, 048, 720 
Michigan --.. 1, 020, 397 4, 344, 326 
Minnesota... 185, 452 4, 495, 437 
Mississippi 1, 395, 715 5, 565, 307 
TONNES, dicacttertitia died 1, 121, 855 &, 514, 103 
OM Riiciocnedsasssninknds 4, 686, 467 5, 208, 338 
Nebraska............- 4, 393, 457 6, 657, 443 
| eal 4, 154, 006 3, 103, 314 
New Hampshire.....-..-...- 1, 547, 554 1, 172, 823 














Urban Total State 
$3, 481, 417 $10, 486, 295 || New Jersey..............-- 
508, 656 1, 115, 660 |} New Mexico.............-- 
1, 021, 012 8, 093, 963 |] New York. --.............. 
866, 981 5, 450, 171 |} North Carolina............- 
1, 164, 616 6, 848, 596 || North Dakota-.. 
3, 063, 732 6, 656, 522 |} Ohio. .__.- 
1, 042, 567 2, 221, 157 |} Oklahoma. 
3, 544, 388 8, 985, 098 || Oregon___- a 
2, 690, 063 12, 553, 667 || Pennsylvania... - 
426, 352 5, 759,108 || Rhode Island. ............. 
1, 153, 654 13, 176, 765 || South Carolina............-. 
4, 240, 524 13, 835, 120 South Dakota.... 
1, 039, 241 3, 150, 256 || Tennessee 
1, 359, 224 9, 532, 724 Texas. .... = 
1, 253, 326 7, 805, 200 Utah.... ial 
2, 779, 132 2, 984, 014 Vermont......... a 
744, 204 CR Oe ik cciimnnitnennes 
3, 820, 106 8, 313, 176 || Washington_..... e 
5, 039, 931 8, 231, 686 || West Virginia a 
1, 265, 100 6, 629, 823 |} Wisconsin... ‘ 
2, 170, 565 6, 851, 454 Wyoming-..-. del 
712, 118 7, 673, 141 Ti sincenenctnareinmetgeeniii 
8, 952, 648 13, 588, 608 || District of Columbia-.....- 
545, 160 10, 439, 966 || Puerto Rico..............-- 
1, 325, 702 12, 376, 603 
95, 237, 7, 352, 558 Pi icaciieatitetsinins 
216, 324 2, 936, 702 








Primary Secondary Urban Total 
$1, 713, 835 $1, 559, 383 $2, 783, 046 $6, 056, 265 
1, 307, 562 1, 567, 037 384, 271 3, 258, 870 
7, 012, 343 5, 787, 570 32, 472, 865 45, 272, 778 
3, 155, 994 3, 209, 429 810, 672 7, 176, 095 
268, 434 1, 871, 996 367, 999 2, 508, 429 
319, 131 4, 698, 906 9, 786, 047 14, 804, 085 
474, 844 2, 013, 107 2, 252, 689 4, 740, 641 
408, 255 539, 543 902, 294 1, 850, 093 
1, 485, 484 556,176 | 11, 391, 333 13, 432, 994 
208, 740 1, 149, 247 76, 563 1, 434, 550 
2, 436, 358 1,171, 773 942, 990 4, 551, 122 
348, 007 828, 948 704, 996 1, 881, 952 
1, 917, 355 3, 648, 117 2, 406, 007 7, 971, 479 
5, 342, 623 11, 738, 832 4, 992, 393 22, 073, 848 
696, 255 1, 683, 961 1, 515, 245 3, 895, 462 
816, 939 239, 356 525, 057 1, 581, 352 
1, 607, 573 1, 091, 308 5,711, 290 8, 410, 171 
1, 214, 595 1, 055, 082 934, 620 3, 204, 298 
3, 345, 166 2, 491, 521 1, 085, 195 6, 921, 883 
103, 382 3, 674, 432 3, 631, 551 7, 409, 366 
270, 712 1, 915, 487 27, 326 2, 213, 526 
833, 119 1, 018, 289 940, 259 2, 791, 667 
1, 621, 17 1, 858, 800 2, 915, 682 6, 395, 653 
2, 472, 692 2, 112, 764 1, 249, 031 5, 834, 488 
95, 112,602 | 159,654,725 | 138, 331, 421 393, 098, 749 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The total amount 
which had not been programed ‘by 
April 1, 1952, was $393,000,000, or roughly 
82 percent of the total allocated amount 
of $481,000,000. The remainder of the 
$500,000,000 authorization is for admin- 
istration of the program. 

The two individual States with the 
highest percentage of funds programed 
were Arizona and California. Arizona 
had programed 81 percent of its allo- 
cated funds, and 19 percent were not 
programed. California had programed 
79 percent of its allocation, and 21 per- 
cent of the funds were not programed, 
Those two States were the highest in re- 
spect to the programing of those funds, 
In their case, 19 percent and 21 percent, 
respectively, of their apportioned funds 
had not been programed. AsI have said, 
for the States as a whole, only 18 percent 
of the funds had been programed, and 
82 percent had not been programed. 

Mr. President, I anticipated the point 
the Senator from Arizona would raise; 
and I am seeking to reduce by approxi- 
mately 10 percent, or by $50,000,000 out 
of $481,000,000, the amounts which could 
be authorized for the fiscal year 1953. 

I think it will be found that the so- 
called moral obligation does not occur 
in respect to the apportionment of 
funds, but occurs, if it occurs at all, only 
after three following steps have been 
carried out. The States submit their 
programs; the Bureau of Public Roads 
approves the programs; and then, only 
at that point, when the contracts are 
actually awarded, can there be any jus- 
tification for the existence of a real ob- 
ligation upon the Federal Government, 

I make the point that in this case the 
first step has been carried out, and that 
a total of only 18 percent of the second 
step has been carried out. In the case 
of the two States which have moved 
most speedily in connection with this 
matter, approximately 20 percent of the 
second step has not been carried out, I 


do not know what proportion of the 
contracts have-been awarded, but cer- 
tainly it is much less than 18 percent, 
much less than the amounts which have 
been programed. 

All I am trying to do is to reduce by 
10 percent, or $50,000,000, the funds 
which are finally to be programed for 
next year. This will not cause a single 
submitted program to be cut out, but it 
will save $50,000,000 in future programs. 
Adoption of this amendment would cer- 
tainly save $50,000,000 because past ex- 
perience has shown that all of the total 
amounts authorized have been ultimate- 
ly programed. 

I should like to emphasize that this 
will be our last chance to reduce expend- 
itures for the Federal-aid road program 
for the fiscal year 1952-53, because it 
is as these funds become programed 
that the commitments become trans- 
formed into actual expenditures. 

We shall shortly consider a new high- 
way bill for later fiscal years. We can 
still be able to judge as to the total 
levels of the authorizations for the fiscal 
years 1953-54 and 1954-55; but there 
will be little we can do on that bill to 
affect the authorizations for the fiscal 
year 1953. 

Meanwhile new programs are coming 
in periodically. If we can make this re- 
duction now, we shall make it before all 
the money has actually been pro- 
gramed. If we do not make it now, we 
shall never be able to make it. 

In connection with the arguments 
raised on this matter, I would compare 
the Federal Government with Gulliver, 
the giant, who journeyed into the land of 
the Lilliputians, and fell asleep. When 
he awoke he found himself bound with 
tiny threads around his fingers, his feet, 
and his hands. Although tiny, the 
threads which bound him were so nu- 
merous that he could not move. In this 
instance Gulliver is the Federal Treasury. 


In this particular case, the Federal 
Treasury, like Gulliver, has been bound. 
It is claimed that the authorization by 
Congress constitutes a moral obligation 
which the Treasury and even the Con- 
gress cannot deny. 

It is somewhat amusing to note that 
the roads authorization was passed by 
the Eighty-first Congress, whereas we 
are now in the Eighty-second Congress, 
and I think it is a fairly well established 
principle of constitutional law that one 
Congress cannot bind another Congress. 
The eminent lawyers in this body will 
remember the two cases of Stone against 
Mississippi—a case involving the Siate 
of the eminent Senator from Missis- 
sippi—and the Charles River Bridge 
against Warren Bridge case, involving 
the State of Massachusetts. In those 
two cases it was clearly established that 
one legislature cannot bind a succeeding 
legislature. So the argument of the 
learned Senator from South Dakota to 
the effect that the Eighty-first Congress 
binds the Eighty-second Congress cer- 
tainly is not good law, even if contracts 
which had been made were affected. 
The Senator from South Dakota can 
make an argument that Congress has a 
moral obligation if he so desires; but 
there can be no legal obligation. 

Even though my amendment does not 
affect any gvernmental agreement with 
the States, since it would affect only the 
unprogramed portion of their allocation, 
the same argument is being made. 

If we submit to the Lilliputian binding 
of Government, we shall commit the 
Government to tremendous appropria- 
tions and to a continuing deficit. This 
amendment is an attempt to cut.some of 
the cords; and I am very grateful to the 
eminent Vice President, and the Presi- 
dent of this body, for not ruling my 
amendment out of order. That ruling 
at least gives us a chance to reduce ex- 
penditures next year. No damage will 
be done, for these projects have not. yet 
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materialized. By means of the adoption 
of this amendment we shall merely be 
using the control of the purse to reduce 
by 10 percent, or $50,000,000, the 
amounts available for next year. Mr. 
President, cannot we give Gulliver a 
break? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I wish 
to go along with every action taken on 
this floor to reduce the budget this year. 
I wish to go along with every action to 
reduce supplemental appropriations 
which come before the Senate. How- 
ever, in both instances I believe I have 
an obligation first to inquire into 
whether the particular reduction pro- 
posed is one which we can afford to 
make. 

In the instant case, although I am 
satisfied that the ruling of the Chair 
was wholly correct, namely, that this 
amendment could not be reached by a 
point of order, I am equally certain, 
now that the amendment is before the 
Senate, that it should be rejected. 

Mr. President, no dollar expended in 
the United States is more essential to the 
civilian economy, and doubly so to a war 
economy, than that spent on highway 
construction and maintenance in the 
United States. 3 

In our Defense Act we have made pro- 
vision for the construction of all facil- 
ities necessary to put the Nation on a 
sound preparedness basis. The only 
necessity we did not touch was the one 
which was taken care of in the National 
Highway Act. Let me say at this time 
that more tonnage of materials for proc- 
essing purposes is moved by the use of 
highways than is moved by the use of 
railroads. Almost every rail movement 
has its inception in a movement by 
truck, and its conclusion in the same 
way. Futhermore, all less-than-carload 
lots which can be moved by truck, are 
moved in that way, because truck move- 
ment is a speedier operation and requires 
less handling. 

I realize that on many occasions we 
use in vain the phrase “defense estab- 
lishment” and the phrase “defense ne- 
cessities.” However, this is a defense 
matter. It represents a very vital and 
absolutely essential part of the trans- 
portation system of the Nation; and, as 
such, it is the last place where we should 
begin to cut. 

Let us not forget, Mr. President, that 
during World War II we endeavored to 
hold down highway construction. We 
held down maintenance, and we are still 
paying the bill for that short-sighted 
policy. During World War II we made 
specific provision for access roads, or 
roads immediately essential for defense 
purposes. Had we not had them, I doubt 
that the war would have been ended as 
speedily as it was. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
impressed by what the Senator from Ore- 
gon said with reference to his desire to 
vote in favor of reductions in order 
to hold down expenditures wherever 
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possible and reasonable. I ask the Sen- 
ator whether he has recently had figures 
presented to him with reference to the 
amount of money which the Federal 
Government is collecting through the 
gasoline tax, the tax on motor oil, the 
tax on automobile tires, and on au- 
tomobiles themselves, as compared with 
the amount we are spending yearly on 
highways. Recent figures literally indi- 
cate that we collected approximately 
$1,500,000,000 a year, as our committee 
understands, whereas we are spending 
approximately $500,000,000 for high- 
ways. So there is justification and basis 
for the sound spending of this money. 

Mr. CORDON. I agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Mississippi, 
Mr. President. I know that never in the 
history of highway construction, high- 
way legislation, and appropriations of 
funds for highways has the Federal con- 
tribution to the arterial highway sys- 
tem even approximated the money taken 
in by the Federal Government from its 
gasoline tax alone. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I hope that we will not measure 
the appropriations by that yardstick. I 
think it would be a mistake if we were 
to do so. But, Mr. President, the money 
for highways provided in this bill, which 
amount, as I understand, the amend- 
ment would seek to reduce from $69,- 
000,000 to approximately $19,000,000—is 
money necessary to pay bills for expend- 
itures which will be incurred, as nearly 
as can be estimated, within the fiscal 
year 1952—not 1953. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. DOUGLAS, and Mr. 
MOODY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My question deals 
with the subject of excise taxes. Did I 
correctly understand the Senator to say 
that the excise taxes on gasoline should 
bear a relationship to the amount used 
for highways? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon said he did not agree that the 
amount of money to be paid for highway 
contributions should be measured by the 
excise tax on gasoline, nor did he be- 
lieve that that should be a contribution 
for that purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator takes that position for otherwise, 
it could be argued that the excise 
tax on liquor should be used to improve 
the taverns; the excise tax on cigarettes 
to improve cough drops; and the excise 
tax on cosmetics to get better and more 
attractive articles for the feminine con- 
sumers of cosmetics. These excise taxes 
are not used for specific purposes. They 
go into the general revenues. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I regret 
now that I did not take the other view, 
so that the Senator from Illinois could 
have obtained the full value of his 
sarcasm. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. MOODY, and Mr. HOL- 
LAND addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 
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Mr.CORDON. Iyield now to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I desire to 
point out that the money which is appro- 
priated in this bill is not for authoriza- 
tions for the fiscal year ending 1852. The 
money provided in this bill is to take care 
of obligations incurred under apportion- 
ments made to the various States for 
1950 and 1951. These are all prior ap- 
portionments; $14,490,000 of the $69,- 
500,000 is for apportionments made for 
the fiscal year 1950, and the remainder, 
$55,000,000, is for apportionments made 
for the fiscal year 1951. 

The effect of the amendment offered 
by the Sénator from Illinois would be ta 
deny payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of its share on the contracts which 
the States made under the apportion- 
ments for 2 years already passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Oregon still have the 
floor? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon hopes he has the floor, and un- 
less a point of order be raised, he is 
going to assume that he still has it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Oregon care to yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. CORDON. There seems to be a 
slight cloud on the horizon. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon already realizes he is 
off his feet, in the event anyone desires 
to make the point. However, he will 
gamble once more, and will yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The amendment offered 
by tne Senator from Illinois, if the junior 
Senator from South Dakota may be bold 
enough to say so, is not in harmony with 
the ordinary spirit of justice and fair 
play displayed by the Senator from IIli- 
nois; for although these obligations 
were incurred by the States in good faith 
for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951, and 
they come forward now to present a bill 
to the Federal Government for its share, 
the bill shall not be honored, but shall 
be reduced by 10 percent, or by whatever 
other amount the Senator proposes to 
reduce it. 

Moreover, if any States should be so 
bold as to come forward claiming the 
apportionment which was promised them 
by Public Law 769 of the Eighty-first 
Congress; if any States should be so bold 
as to come forward asking for the 
amounts which were promised them by 
the law presently on the statute books, 
which they were told would be available 
for 2 years following the apportionment, 
they would be denied any of the funds 
appropriated by this act. I do not know 
what States are involved in this money 
for 1950 and 1951; but under the amend- 
ment the States cannot claim their 
money for 1950 and 1951, in the event 
they ask for more than 90 percent of 
the money promised them for 1952. 

It is an unfair and discriminatory pro- 
posal. Without tables before us, we 
would not know what States would be 
denied funds to which they are entitled, 
but certainly some of the States would 
be. The States which are entitled to 
the $69,000,000 provided for by this act, 
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for 2 prior years, could not claim it, 
unless they were to agree to forego 10 
percent of the apportionment promised 
them for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Iwill yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida in a moment, please. 
I appreciate the presentation by my col- 
league from South Dakota. In all frank- 
ness I cannot fully agree with him. I 
think we must make a differentiation be- 
tween apportionment under the High- 
way Act and authorization under the 
Highway Act. Ordinarily, we would 
deem apportionment to be a division of 
moneys appropriated. But, under the 
Highway Act, it is equivalent to an au- 
thorization for appropriation, or an ap- 
portionment of the authorization. In 
other words, it is as though we made a 
determination of the appropriation and 
proceeded to divide it among the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. CORDON. Could the Senator re- 
strain himself for a moment, until I may 
hear from the Senator from Florida? 
Following that, I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 


noted with interest the comparison 
which the Senator from Illinois made 
between the amount of revenue realized 
by the Federal Government from the 
gasoline gallonage tax and the amounts 
realized by excise taxes levied upon li- 


quor and other products. I simply want 
to remind the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon of the fact that the Con- 
gress of the United States, itself, by the 
law known as the Hayden-Cartwright 
law, which bears the name of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona, 
has placed the condition upon the States 
that they must not divert any of the 
gasoline-tax moneys which have been 
collected from the road users of their 
States, which were earmarked for road 
purposes at the time of the passage of 
the Hayden-Cartwright Act. They may 
not divert a nickel of that without being 
penalized by the Federal Government. 
So it is not at all inappropriate for Sen- 
ators to look at the amount of revenue 
received from the Federal gallonage tax 
and wonder why it is that the Federal 
Government does not apply to itself and 
to its own revenues the same rule that 
it insists upon with reference to each of 
the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if I 
may, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Florida whether he is therefore lay- 
ing down a predicate for a like proposi- 
tion that the excise taxes on liquor 
should be used to improve the conditions 
of taverns and to reduce the bad effects 
of alcoholic beverages? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield further 
the Senator from Florida has no such 
intention. He would leave that kind of 
proposal to be made by his friend from 
Illinois, because he regards it as some- 
what on a parity, as to its reasonable- 
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ness, with the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois in this particular 
matter. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. May I say to my good 
friend that it is now 10 minutes of 6, and 
I know that we want to get along with 
this matter? I shall take only a few 
moments to invite attention to the fact 
that the hearings before the House com- 
mittee clearly showed that the moneys 
involved in this particular item in the 
bill are needed at this time to make pay- 
ments on expenditures which either have 
been made or will be made during the 
fiscal year 1952. 

The language in the appropriation 
bill which identifies the legal source of 
the appropriation serves but one pur- 
pose, and that is to exhaust the authori- 
zation which was made for the fiscal year 
1950 while it can still be exhausted. The 
balance of the amount appropriated has 
been charged against the authorization 
for 1952, leaving a further sum which is 
still untouched. The references serve na 
other purpose; so far as I can determine; 
but the money—and that is what I am 
on my feet to discuss—represents a legal 
obligation of the United States Govern- 
ment and it represents a legal obligation 
of the several States. Relying upon the 
statute, the States spent the money, and 
we are doing nothing here but recoup- 
ing for them for the fiscal year 1952. 

With respect to the language which the 
Senator has added to his amendment to- 
day, and which I now read for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues: 

Provided, That no part of the funds appro- 
priated in this chapter shall be available for 
disbursement to any State which submits 
programs to the Bureau of Public Roads for 
Federal-aid highways in excess of 90 percent 
of the amounts apportioned to that State by 
the Bureau of Public Roads for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952. 


The only thirg one can say for that 
language, Mr. President, is that it can 
be justified only if we can justify a vio- 
lation of a contract. The language 
would say to a State which has already 
made contracts with contractors who 
have constructed highways within the 
State that although the State owes the 
money—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CORDON. Ina moment, please. 

Although the State owes that money, 
we would now, by this language, say to 
the State, “we will repudiate our obli- 
gation to you for matters already passed 
unless you at this time agree to our terms 
with respect to your program for next 
year.” 

That is duress; that is putting a gun 
to the head of the States, and I am op- 
posed to the amendment for that reason. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. DoT correctly under- 
stand that my good friend from Oregon 
takes the position that when the Bureau 
of Public Roads sends to a State a report 
indicating the amount which might be 
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apportioned, it then becomes a legal and 
binding obligation of the United States? 

Mr. CORDON. The language in the 
Highway Act is clear. There are two ob- 
ligations of the United States. The first 
is the apportionment made in the act it- 
self. There is then a contractual obli- 
gation between the Government of the 
United States, through the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the several States 
when the program is accepted by the 
Director. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ifa contract has been 
made, I agree that at that point an argu- 
ment can be advanced that there is a 
moral obligation. But there is not one 
before the programs have been submitted 
and approved. 

What I should like to point out, if I 
may—— 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield further. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. No. I regret that I 
cannot yield any further now, because 
time is flying, and when I yield there are 
five speeches made in my time, and it is 
difficult for me to make one speech. 

Mr. President, we do not need to 
question whether there is a moral obli- 
gation when programing is made. 
There is a legal obligation. That has 
nothing to do with the question which 
arises later with reference to specific 
amounts on specific highways, namely, 
when the Director of the Public Roads 
Administration sits down with represent- 
atives of a State and agrees on a pro- 
gram which in essence is simply the iden- 
tification of a specific program. But 
the major obligation is made when the 
parties agree, and every dollar necessary 
should be appropriated. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a point with reference to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DouGias]. Each year Con- 
gress authorizes an amount to be spent 
for public roads and some other cate- 
gories, but at that time no appropriation 
is made. Since no money is being ap- 
propriated the authorization is perhaps 
treated rather more lightly than it 
should be treated. Some months later 
it is brought out that the authorization 
has been made and that we have obli- 
gated ourselves, and therefore that we 
must not reduce the appropriation. 

I think the distinction made by the 
Senator from Illinois is a good one. His 
amendment would make the reduction 
from the amounts for which no program 
has been submitted. Enacting the 
amendment would cave $50,000,000 with- 
out affecting even a moral obligation. 
I see no reason why this amendment 
should not be adopted if the Senate is 
in the mood for some real economy this 
afternoon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to say that I hope we can get a vote 
on the amendment, and then Senators 
who want to make insertions in the REc- 
ORD or make short statements will be 
given an opportunity to do so. I hope 
we can get a vote on the amendnient, 
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and then we can quit consideration of 
the bill for today. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the three 
amendments be voted on en bioc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois has offered three amend- 
ments—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean the amendment on page 7, line 4? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. They all relate 
to the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Arizona wish to speak? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; I have said all I 
care to say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
our last chance to reduce expenditures 
for the Federal-aid road program for the 
fiscal year 1952-53. We are trying to 
reduce the amount of the authorization 
for allocations which have not been pro- 
gramed. The saving would be $50,000,- 
000 in authorizations for the year 
1952-53. 

A total of only 18 percent of the fund 
allocated for 1952-53 has been pro- 
gramed. No single State has pro- 
gramed more than 81 percent. If we 
do not adopt this amendment, the flow of 
new programs will go into the Bureau of 
Public Roads, approvals will be given, 
contracts will be let, and then, when the 
regular appropriation bill for 1952-53 
comes up, it will be said that it is too 
late to make any reductions. This is an 
attempt to lock the door of the stable be- 
fore the horse disappears. 

Mr. President, I realize the popularity 
of the highway program. I realize that 
I am in a sense attacking on the floor a 
sacred cow. But we all realize that the 
Government faces a deficit of $14,- 
000,000,000 for 1952-53. That is an 
amount not be sneezed at. The money 
for this program is spent for highways, 
secondary roads, and urban streets. 
Such construction can be slowed down 
during a period when we face mammoth 
deficits. The secondary-road program 
is an especially good place to make re- 
ductions since these are a matter of local, 
not national, concern. 

A 10-percent reduction in the roads 
program will not cause as much disaster 
as that proportion of inflation which 
the expenditure would cause. This is 
the last chance to save on this matter. 
When the regular appropriation bill for 
1952-53 comes to the floor, it will be too 
late. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovc.tas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I realize 
that the hour is late and that much time 
has been taken on this subject, but I 
think Senators ought to have before them 
the language of the law. 

The existing law under which highway 
fund apporiionments are made was 


passed in the Eighty-first Congress. The 
portion I refer to reads as follows: 

The said sums respectively, for any fiscal 
year, shall be apportioned among the several 
States in the manner now provided by law 
and in accordance with the formulas set 
forth in section 4 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1944 approved December 20, 1944: 
Provided, That the census figures used in 
making said apportionments shall be those 
shown by the latest available Federal census, 

Any sums apportioned to any State under 
the provisions of this section shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in that State for two 
fiscal years after the close of the fiscal year 
for which such sums are authorized— 


And so forth. Mr. President, every 
State has had such an apportionment 
made to it. It may be that some pro- 
grams have not yet come to the Bureau 
of Public Roads for the next fiscal year, 
but I think any Member of Congress, 
or any ‘former Governor of a State, or 
any official of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, who has dealt with the public- 
roads problem in any way, must know 
that the order in which the programs 
happen to come to the Bureau of Public 
Roads is the order in which they are 
acted upon by State highway commis- 
sions. Whether or not they have actu- 
ally been approved by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, they are in the mill be- 
cause the apportionments were made 
following the passage of the act 2 years 
ago. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is essentially unfair. 
The money to be appropriated in this 
bill, upon which he hangs this change 
in the apportionment, deals with appor- 
tionments for the fiscal year 1950-51. 
It is true that, so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, it is the cash 
which will be needed now, as the Senator 
from Oregon has pointed out. Wnder 
the apportionment for 1950-51, if some 
State had exhausted all of its apportion- 
ment for 1950-51, it could not be penal- 
ized by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, but under the lan- 
guage of his amendment the States hav- 
ing money coming to them from funds 
which had not been appropriated for 
1950-51—States having money coming 
from the pending bill—would be denied 
the right to ask for more than 90 per- 
cent of their apportionment for the new 
fiscal year starting July 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CureF CLERK. On page 14, after 
line 20, it is proposed to insert: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Investigations: For the establishment of a 
revolving fund which shall be available to 
the Civil Service Commission without fiscal- 
year limitation for financing investigations, 
the costs of which are required or author- 
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ized by public law or any other law to be 
borne by appropriations or funds of other 
Government departments and_ agencies, 
$6,500,000: Provided, That said fund shall 
be reimbursed from available funds of such 
departments and agencies for investigations 
made for them at rates estimated by the 
Commission to be adequate to recover ex- 
penses of operation, including provision for 
accrued annual leave and depreciation of 
equipment purchased by the fund: Provided 
further, That any surplus accruing to the 
fund in any fiscal year shall be paid into 
the general fund of the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts during the ensuing fiscal 
year: Provided further, That any such sur- 
plus may be applied first to restore any im- 
pairment of the capital of the fund by rea- 
son of variations between the rates charged 
for work or services and the amount subse- 
quently determined by the Commission to 
be the cost of performing such work or 
services. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand some Senators have matters 
they desire to have printed in the REcorp. 
After they make their requests, I shall 
suggest that the Senate take a recess, 
leaving the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina the pend- 
ing question. 





ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION ON 
TELEVISION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there are two brief items I wish to dis- 
cuss. 

I have just been informed that tomor- 
row, between the hours of 12 and 1 
o’clock, eastern standard time, the com- 
bined television stations in Washington 


‘will carry from the Pacific coast the 


first atomic explosion to be seen via 
television. Various television stations in 
the Los Angeles area have pooled their 
resources in order that this event may be 
made available to the American people. 
Many civil-defense wardens, and others 
who were not in a position to go to the 
proving grounds in Nevada, or who did 
not have an invitation to go there, will 
thus have an,opportunity for the first 
time to see an atomic explosion by tele- 
vision. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer to 
another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California has the floor. 





AMERICAN PRISONERS IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. The second mat- 
ter to which I wish to refer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the fact that on the news ticker 
a short time ago there appeared an an- 
nouncement that the State Department 
was today making public the names of 
62 American missionaries and business- 
men imprisoned or under house arrest 
in Communist China. The Department 
also disclosed the names of three other 
Americans who died in prison, or as a 
result of mistreatment during their im- 
prisonment. It listed them as Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace, South Baptist Missionary; 
Philip Cline, and Gertrude Cone, Metho- 
dist Missionary. It gave no home ad- 
dresses. The ticker article then refers 
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to other matters pertaining to the same 
subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, as a part of my remarks, this 
press item be included in the body of the 
REcorpD, to be followed immediately by a 
news item from London stating that For- 
eign Secretary Eden has announced that 
he is asking the Chinese Communist 
Government for full information about 
55 Western citizens, including 42 Ameri- 
cans, reported in jail in Red China. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The State Department made public today 
the names of 62 American missionaries and 
businessmen imprisoned or under house ar- 
rest in Communist China. 

The Department also disclosed the names 
of three other Americans who died in 
prison or as a result of mistreatment during 
their imprisonment. It listed them as Dr. 
William Wallace, Southern Baptist mission- 
ary; Philip Cline, and Gertrude Cone, Meth- 
odist missionary. It gave no home ad- 
dresses. 

The Department said another 153 Amer- 
ican citizens still live in China and that 
most of them have been trying in vain to 
escape. 

Of the 62 under arrest, the Department 
said 42 actually are being held in prison. 
The others are under house arrest. 

The Chinese Communists have held these 
Americans incommunicado. So far as au- 
thorities here know, the Reds refuse to lodge 
any formal charges against them or permit 
them to see foreign representatives. 

The 42 Americans in prison include 20 
Catholic missionaries, 11 Protestant mis- 
sionaries, 5 businessmen, 3 students, an at- 
torney, and 2 others. 

The 20 under house arrest include 8 
Catholic missiionaries, 8 Protestant mis- 
sionaries, 2 university professors, and 2 wives. 

No home-town addresses were given. 

As for the three dead reports reaching 
here said Wallace was found hanged in his 
cell where he was kept in solitary confine- 
ment. Cline died shortly after being re- 
leased from prison. Miss Cone died at Hong 
Kong a few days after being released. 

The Department announcement was a de- 
parture from its previous policy of refusing 
to identify Americans held in Red China. It 
was understood that the Department decided 
to publish the names because efforts to ob- 
tain release of imprisoned Americans through 
diplomatic channels have proved ineffective 
and because some of the nations which have 
been working in Peiping for release of the 
Americans felt that publication no longer 
would be harmful. 

Lonpon.—Foreign Secretary Eden an- 
nounced he is asking the Chinese Communist 
government for full information about 55 
western citizens, including 42 Americans, re- 
ported in jail in Red China. 

Eden said in Commons that he has in- 
structed the British Chargé d’Affaires in 
Peiping to deliver a note to the Communists 
today asking details on the charges against 
the westerners, the sentences imposed on 
them, if any, and their whereabouts and 
welfare. 

Eden said the Chinese are reported to have 
jailed five Canadians, five Britons or citizens 
of British colonies, and three Australians. 

In addition to the 42 Americans jailed, he 
said, 20 Americans are held under house 
arrest. 

Some foreigners have died in prison, Eden 
said, and others have been released in such 
condition that they died later. 





Eden said Britain, which has recognized 
the Chinese Reds, was in charge of the inter- 
ests of the other countries and made its re- 
quest with their approval. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
December 7 I called to the attention of 
the American public for the first time 
the names of 32 Americans who were im- 
prisoned in Communist China. It was 
only subsequent to the release of those 
names that the State Department fur- 
nished additional information that there 
were also 30-some Americans under 
house arrest. At the time I made the 
information available to the public, I re- 
ceived a letter from the then Under Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. James E. Webb, crit- 
icizing the action I had taken. His com- 
munication to me, by telegraph, was un- 
der date of December 14, 1951. Under 
date of December 21, 1951, I telegraphed 
Mr. Webb my reply. 

I ask that this correspondence be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, together with the 
list of 32 Americans, whose names I then 
had available, so that they can be com- 
pared with the list which will be released 
by the State Department today. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DrEcEeMBER 14, 1951. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

DeEaR SENATOR KNOWLAND: It was with deep 
regret that I learned of your release to the 
press of the names of the American citizens 
imprisoned in Communist China, Mr. Rusk 
sent you this list in confidence under cover 
of his letter of October 19. He explained to 
you that it was the considered judgment of 
the Department that the list should not be 
made public. In response to your tele- 
graphed request of November 30 for further 
information on this subject, you were told 
on December 1 that such information would 
be sent you and it was sent on December 7. 
I note from the press that you decided to 
release the list on your own responsibility 
because you did not consider Mr. Rusk’s 
reasoning valid, and that you did so before 
receiving the Department’s letter of Decem- 
ber 7. 

The Department of State has given full 
publicity to the fact that Americans are ime 
prisoned by the Chinese Communist regime, 
It had withheld publication of the names of 
individuals for three principal reasons: 

(1) We could not guarantee that such a 
list was exact, since it depended upon pieces 
of information from a wide range of sources; 

(2) In many cases either the persons 
themselves or their relatives or associates 
have asked that no publicity be given for fear 
of impairing rescue moves or for fear of seri- 
ous consequences to the individuals them- 
selves; 

(3) The governments which are seeking to 
aid these individuals have warned that pub- 
licity might jeopardize their efforts. 

As you were informed, the Department of 
State has attached considerable importance 
to the requests of these people primarily in- 
terested in the welfare of the imprisoned 
persons and of the friendly governments 
trying to help them, and the Department 
determined after a thorough consideration 
of all the facts involved that release of in- 
dividual names or comment on their situa- 
tion would be contrary to the welfare of the 
imprisoned citizens. 

It need hardly be pointed out that under 
the President’s constitutional authority for 
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the conduct of foreign relations, it is the 
President and the authorized officers of the 
Department of State acting as his agents who 
have responsibility for handling this matter 
and for determining whether and when this 
information should be released. 

As a United States Senator, you have in 
the past been given access to classified in- 
formation on the understanding that it was 
not to be released to the public. Although 
the question of whether particular informa- 
tion should or should not be made public 
may be susceptible to an honest difference 
of opinion, the decision must be made by 
those responsible. I regret that in this in- 
stance you chose to disregard this funda- 
mental principle and to take independent 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs E. WEnB, 
Under Secretary. 


[Wire from Senator WiLi1am FP. KNowLanp to 
Under Secretary James E. Webb] 
DEcEMBER 21, 1951. 
JAMES WEBB, 
Under Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your letter of December 14 was awaiting 
me upon my return to Oakland. As a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate I believe that 
the Congress of the United States, which is a 
coequal branch of the Government, also has 
a responsibility in regard to American citi- 
zens who are unjustly imprisoned by Com- 
munist governments any place in the world, 
I shall be prepared to discuss this further 
with you in person when I return to Wash- 
ington and also intend to discuss the issues 
involved on the floor of the United States 
Senate. It so happens that I have received 
a considerable number of communications 
from relatives of imprisoned American citi- 
zens expressing their great appreciation for 
the action I took in making the names known 
to the American people. 

There was a time in our history when the 
Government of the United States was pre- 
pared to use more than words in protecting 
Americans abroad. That was prior to the 
time the Government of the United States 
embarked upon a policy of vacillation and 
weakness in a matter of this grave matter. 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 enun- 
ciated the doctrine of “Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.” 

What I want to know specifically is whether 
or not the Department of State has taken 
steps in the current cease fire negotiations 
to assure that the 33 Americans now jailed 
in China, the 30 or more under house-arrest, 
and the 300 who have been refused exit visas 
to get out of Red China are able to leave 
Red China and return to the United States? 

I do not intend to remain silent when if 
this opportunity passes these Americans may 
remain prisoners or compulsory residents of 
China for months or years to come unless a 
strong stand is taken by this Government 
now. I am as conversant as are you with 
the President’s constitutional authority in 
regard to foreign relations, but I am also 
aware that as elected representatives of the 
American people the members of Congress 
have a responsibility also. 

I do not understand that the executive 
branch of the Government has either the 
right or the authority to suppress informa- 
tion relating to imprisoned and detained 
Americans so that neither the Nation nor 
Congress are fully informed. You may rest 
assured that both as a member of the Sen- 
ate and of the Appropriations Committee this 
issue will be pressed until these Americans 
are freed. 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator, 
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American citizens believed to be imprisoned in China 


















































us —— Approximate date 
Name _ Organization of arrest Place 
ET American medica] student at Peiping............- July 1951.......... Peiping. 
2 and 3. Bradshaw, Dr. Homer V., and wife..| Presbyterian Mission. ......-...............--...-|-.-------------...-- Lien Hsien, Kwangtung, 
TI IES Wo cic ccc cencassocncnane American attorney at Shanghai.............-...-- Feb. 13, 1951......| Shanghai. 
Oi ne IID Be oi cceninessramedenitpnaddenieel BUe Mis Te tna iiiain knot ae enninab meiaiomasaen January Rania Kunming, 
eR ss sennsisisiemsisnniilieb inal TREC 7 EET PRS ERIE A, (ARES SANE RaER Tsingtao, 
OE LEAL AE ES. 0 EAs SON » ovnwsnkubeninensieenesuneenan September 1951....] Chungking, 
8. Donnelly, Jerome... Franciscan NR hee ckuegene January 1951...... -| See, Hsien, Hupeh, 
I Oo. ciinicncueinesmenbeniunbetoniel I a il ial a ehinaiaell July 31, 1951... Yangchow, Kiangsu. 
10. Ford, Bishop Francis X. Maryknoll Mission .. ---| Apr. 14, 1951 Arrested Muiyue n, Kwangtung (now at Canton). 
RG. Cibennet. ewe Bn oi ncncnccsccrcsss lioness SE a ---| April 1951_- Loting, Kwangtung. 
12. Gross, Fulgence-. Franciscan Missionary Union. January 1951 Tsingtao, 
13. Kanady, Dilmus. . Edward T. Robertson & Sons. ---| Apr. 26, 1951 Shanghai. 
14, Kiern, Arnold Milto Private business... .......<ss«-<«= -----| March 1951.......| Shanghai. 
15. Kowalski, Bishop Rober ee June 1951. ........ Wuchang, Hupei. 
16. Lovegren, Levi A.... Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society....| Jan. 15, 1951 Yaan, Sikang Province, 
17. McCann, Robert-.- Frazar, Federal, Inc. (auto agency) (manager)....| June 14, 1951 Tientsin. 
18. Middleton, Dorothy PRON FUREMEE BEINN occ cc on pencncannencansneaen Apr. 30, 1951 Lien Hsien, Kwangtung. 
19. Mills, Harriet _..--- .| Peking University - cesascscescacn| SUIS Bh 1951. .c0--| Felping. 
20. Morse, Justin Russell_ “| Yunnan-Tibetan Christian Mission.-.------------ March 1951......- Kunming. 
I, Ae Ns ete ge | a a Sees | aie Lien Hsien, Kwangtung. 
2. Pinger, Bishop Ambrose H..........-.....-- Franciscan Missionary Union........-.......-..-- August 1951....... Tsingtao, 
23. Redmond, Hugh Francis..........---.---<- RIN NINONR shia Jide umbnusenéesenaaniubenl Ae, 36; Wl. none Shanghai, 
OE, Fes FF 8 cekcscieddtnascesacianmantl ORE TNINILN . cundndceucnsedunbiheivecuneanee July 25, Deel menos Peiping. 
25. Ryan, Sister Joan Marie...........-........- ION MOI cc nsiemenkininvenaenantanines Apr. 14, 1951...... Arrested at Muiyuen (moved to Canton). 
OE MN NNR os ncn cneknks sxnbaniammisemells Jesuit SemiMary...cacwccecccnecsccncoceccccesscene Apr. 31, 1951......| Yangchow. 


27. Schneider, Sie gfried 


Te Pe eee Methodist Mission ......-------------------------- Nov. 26, 1950... 
29. Swift, aie tee lace t ee Franciscan Missionary Union..........-.-.-.----- January 1951... 
nis an SN carci I ic cic nimcinbbndmnennecammiacnnis July 31, 1951 

Bi. WINES, DRG FORE ng Sonesincicicncucecnonee ON i  seetigeetmnndiil July 1, 1951_.... 
Be NG) i Uta neninteddentnianemnnonsntate Oe Jan, 25, 1951.... 


ceils cris saa ec et Catholic Mission. 






June 4, 1951_ 





-.----| Hankow. 

---| Chungking. 

---| Tsingtao. 

--...--| Yangchow. 

---| Yuanling, Hunan. 

-.-| Lien Hsien, Kwangtung, 





MOBILIZATION OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, nearly 2 
years have elapsed since the outbreak 
of Communist aggréssion in Korea forced 
upon this country an immediate mobili- 
zation of our Armed Forces. The trag- 
edy of American casualties and the days 
by-day struggle, first to drive the Com- 
munist forces back and then to arrive at 
terms of an armistice with them, have 
been matters of deep concern to every 
Member of Congress. We have all been 


confronted also with the continuous evi- 
dence that the handling of the Reserves 
in our Armed Forces has caused much 
hardship and unfairness to veterans and 
their families. 


Recent developments in the Air Force 
where pilots, many with long combat 
records in World War II, have refused 
further orders to fly, have brought the 
matter forcibly to the attention of the 
American people at this time. General 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, has termed this ‘a tempest in a 
teapot,” and he is at this time seeking the 
formulation of new Air Force policies 
that will relieve the situation. 

This is more than a tempest in a tea- 
pot, in my opinion, for it is a direct re- 
sult of the inept handling of our man- 
power needs on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. No one will deny the 
need for discipline and authority in the 
conduct of the armed services, but at 
the same time, it must be remembered 
that we are dealing here with young men 
who have already seen service, with hon- 
orable records, who have been recalled 
to duty at a time when they have taken 
on the responsibilities of families or have 
just entered into their vocations. 


A year ago I wrote to the chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee that I felt very strongly concerning 
the evidences of individual hardship and 
injustice which had been experienced by 
many of our reservists. At that time 
I stated that it seemed to me “there 
has been too little real concern for the 
men of the Reserve Corps and their fam- 
ilies, although the Nation has been val- 


iantly served by them.” I have repeat- 
edly called this matter to the attention 
of the Department of Defense, as have 
other Members of the Senate, and action 
has been taken to relieve the situation. 
It has not been wholly solved, however, 
for it would appear that after nearly 


2 years it should now be possible to place 
trained, new manpower into active duty 
without the continued burden upon our 
Reserve forces, which I have mentioned. 

It will take a long time to erase the 
inequities and the lack of wise planning, 
in spite of the efforts already made to 
correct the situation. It must be ap- 
parent to everyone that we were inade- 
quately prepared with trained manpower 
to meet the impact of our military com- 


mitments in the Far East, and our de- 
mand upon veterans who were in the Re- 
serves has resulted in serious individual 
hardship, as I stated in the Senate last 
September in discussing the appropria- 
tions for the Defense Department. The 
fact remains that the individual veteran 
of World War II who was recalled to 
duty does not understand the reasons 
for this. His morale has been seriously 
undermined and we have frequently had 
questions raised as to the integrity of our 
Government with relation to the han- 
dling of the Reserve program. 

A very great obligation rests upon us, 
Mr. President, to bring about a remedy 
of these conditions, but I do not believe 
we will be able to do so unless we begin 
by understanding and appreciating the 
full impact of the mobilization of the 
Reserves in the way in which it has been 
handled. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
April 18, entitled “Stirring Up a ‘Teapot 
Tempest’.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STrmRRING Up a “Teapot TEMPEST” 


It may be that Air Force General Van- 
denberg was correct in describing the “stay- 


down” strike of some AF flyers as a “tempest 
in a teapot.” So far as is publicly known, 
the number involved is relatively small. But 
the fact that even a teapot-type tempest has 
arisen over involuntary recall of reservists 
and their assignment to undesired flight 
duties is serious enough, from the related 
standpoints of service discipline, morale and 
recruiting. It is too serious to be brushed 
aside lightly, as General Vandenberg was 
inclined to do at a press conference. In fact, 
the suspicion grows that AF Officials have 
helped to,stir up the tempest by inept hand- 
ling of the situation. 


It is true that the flyers who have balked 


at certain flying assignments (some but not 
all of the assignments involving possible 
combat perils) entered the Reserve volun- 
tarily after service in World War II. Having 
signed up for flying duties they are in no 
position now to refuse to obey orders to fly 


anywhere their services are needed, includ- 
ing Korea. The fact that they did not expect 
to be called back to active duty so soon after 
establishing themselves in their homes and 
businesses is not a valid excuse for refusing 
to do what they voluntarily agreed to do 
when they joined the Air Reserve. They 
could have resigned for hardship or other 
good reasons before Korea, if they had 
harbored any ideas about avoiding active 
duty as flyers in time of war or other emer- 
gency. 

Regardless of these factors, however, there 
will be a lot of public sympathy for men 


who already have risked their necks for their 
country in a great war and who charge that 
“regulars” are discriminating against reserv- 
ists in combat and other assignments, that 
family conditions have changed since they 
volunteered for the Reserve, that enthusiasm 
for flying has waned or been displaced by 
actual fear. If there are only a few in this 
general category, the problem could have 
been kept to teapot proportions by quietly 
transferring the discontented flyers to other 
duties—including, perhaps, ground duty 
abroad. Apparently this was done in some 
cases, but not in all. Court-martial pro- 
ceedings, with a 2-year prison sentence for 
the first recalcitrant tried, are a poor way 
of avoiding the publicity which General Van- 
denberg seems to think has exaggerated actu- 
al conditions. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on July 2, 
1951, I wrote the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
about the bungling, so to speak, of the 
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Defense Department with respect to the 
active Reserve and the inactive Reserve 
program. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks the letter which 
I addressed to the Senator from Georgia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: * 
Juty 2, 1951. 
Hon. RicHarD B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENATOR RUSSELL: In the situation 
which has developed during the past year as 
a result of the Korean crisis it has become 
increasingly apparent that serious strain has 
been placed on our entire Reserve Corps pro- 
gram, involving not only the question of in- 
dividual hardship ‘and the impact of rapid 
mobilization of trained manpower for im- 
mediate service in the area of conflict but 
also the future of our Reserve program as a 
vital factor in the military strength of the 
Nation. 

Every Member of Congress has had scores 
of letters from Reservists citing inequities 
which have arisen in the cases of individuals, 
many of them veterans with families, lack of 
proper training for combat duty, and eom- 
parisons with the call of men through the 
Selective Service System. There has been 
too little real concern for the men of the 
Reserve Corps and their families, although 
the Nation has been valiantly served by 
them. Members of the Committee on Armed 
Services are fully aware of the whole range 
of these problems, as are our officials in the 
Department of Defense. Legislation has 
been enacted to cure some of the inequities, 
and the armed services themselves have de- 
veloped programs to correct defects, to pro- 
vide for orderly release of Reservists, and to 
establish a system of rotation for men on 
combat duty. 

Unfortunately, much confusion still re- 
mains so far as the Reserve program is con- 
cerned. It must be apparent to everyone 
that we were not adequately prepared in 
the plans for utilization of trained manpower 
to meet the impact of our military com- 
mitments in the Far East. Impairment of 
morale of those recalled to active duty has 
even brought into question the integrity of 
our Government. It will take a long time 
to erase the inequities and the lack of wise 
planning, in spite of the efforts already made, 
and this will seriously affect the Reserve 
program in the future. 

A strong Organized Reserve Corps pro- 
gram, taking into consideration all the po- 
tential resources of civilian components of 
the armed services, such as the National 
Guard, is generally recognized as an essen- 
tial factor in the military strength of the 
United States. Coupled with the Military 
Training and Service Act recently enacted, 
such a program is the real alternative to 
large standing military forces which have 
not been regarded with favor by the Ameri- 
can people generally. 

It is my conviction that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, in cooperation 
with the comparable House committee, is 
in a position to make a sound and construc- 
tive contribution by a thorough-going in- 
vestigation of the entire Reserve program 
and by formulating recommendations as to 
what that program must entail in the future. 
I am writing to respectfully urge that your 
committee, or a suitable subcommittee, in- 
stitute such an inquiry with the following 
objectives in mind: 

1. Development of a sound Reserve pro- 
gram as a vital part of our national de- 
fense. 


2. Provision for adequate training of all 
Reserves. 


3. Adjustment of inequities in the recall 
to active duty. 

4. Placing Reserve personnel on a par with 
others in military service. 

5. Restoration of confidence in the Reserve 
program. 

There has been such a divergence of sug- 
gestions on all of these matters and there 
are sO many phases of it that need to be 
considered that it seems to me only a full 
study of the entire question by your com- 
mittee will bring out all the facts in proper 
perspective to form the basis of needed leg- 
islation and to make clear to our Armed 
Forces the intent of Congress to strengthen 
the Reserve program. I earnestly urge that 
the Committee on Armed Services undertake 
this timely investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 





Juty 5, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear’ SENATOR THYE: Permit me to ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letters 
of July 2 urging an investigation of the 
Reserve programs of the military services. I 
certainly agree with your observation that 
there have been many inequities in the mo- 
bilization of the Reserve, and the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services has been very much 
concerned over the lack of an adequate Re- 
serve policy. 

I believe that all of the objectives that 
you suggest are treated in the enclosed 
pamphlet entitled “Department of Defense 
Policies Relating to the Reserve Forces.” A 
comprehensive bill, H. R, 4667, will be con- 
sidered in the near future in implementa- 
tion of these policies and of the findings of 
a Subcommittee on Reserve Affairs of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. The 
subcommittee has been holding hearings 
on the Reserve since January and I am 
informed that representatives of all Re- 
serve and veteran org:nizations have been 
given an opportunity to appear. I can as- 
sure you that the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services will make a careful study 
of Reserve policies when this legislation 
reaches us, and I earnestly hope that we 
can report an equitable bill to provide a 
vigorous Reserve. Your letter and the rec- 
ommendations of Mr. Michener will be made 
available to the members of the committee 
when this bill is considered. 


With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Dick RUvuSSELL, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in order 
that the Recorp may be complete as of 
today, because of the pending court- 
martial action against military person- 


nel who have refused to fly, and because 
of the recent conviction of one reservist 
who was called back into service and was 
sentenced to 2 years without pay and to 
dishonorable discharge, as I have read 
the account in the newspapers, in order 
that we may clearly understand that 
there has been criticism of the Defense 
Department in the administrative func- 
tion in connection with the Reserve pro- 
gram, both Active and Inactive Re- 
serves—and the Inactive Reserves never 
drew a dollar of compensation during the 
period they were retained as Inactive Re- 
serves—and in order that the Recorp 
may be clear that many of us in Congress 
have recognized this situation over the 
past 2 years, since the time the active 
and inactive reservists began to be called 
back into service, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
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this point as a part of my remarks 2 
portion of an address which I delivered 
in the Senate on September 11, 1951, re- 
lating to the manner in which the Re- 
serve program had been administered by 
the Department of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I am glad that the Senator from 
Minnesota has raised this question. A 
young man from Massachusetts who was 
convicted of a so-called offense against 
the orders of the military is married to 
a girl from Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

I know what the Senator is talking 
about. I am glad that he has brought 
this subject to our attention. I receive 
many letters from my State on this sub- 
ject. Why is it that this boy, who did 
everything he could, can be convicted, 
and yet nothing happens to General 
Crawford, who probably committed a 
more serious offense? These matters 
should have our attention, because the 
American people are interested in the 
question which the Senator is discussing. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. 

Mr. President, I had asked unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks a 
portion of an address which I delivered 
on the floor of the Senate on Tuesday, 


September 11, 1951. The purpose of 
asking that this excerpt be reprinted is 
that it may show to all that not only 
have we been concerned, but we recog- 
nized what the ultimate result would be 
if the Inactive Reserves, as well as the 
Active Reserves, continued to be called 
back into military service and asked to 
fly planes after they had once served 
their country so ably during the war 
years. At the same time it was rec- 


ognized that young men who had never 
had an hour of military service were 
still exempt, while the reservists, who 
had families and heavy business obliga- 
tions, were called back into service. 

It was recognized that there must be 
some injustices. Those of us in Con- 
gress who shared that opinion have 
voiced our objection to the manner in 
which the Reserve program was being 
administered, as early as the year 1951. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, there was a provision in the 
appropriation bill which was referred to in 
the subcommittee as the Van Zandt rider, 
or amendment. While I recognize the sound- 
ness of the reasons the committee had for 
recommending elimination of section 604 
(b) of the bill, I am in complete sympathy 
with the purpose of the House in adding this 
section in an effort to relieve some of the 
injustice and unfairness in connection with 
inactive and voluntary reservists by provid- 
ing for their more rapid release at this time. 
We must not lose sight of that objective. 
The handling of the personnel problem as it 
concerns the Inactive Reserve has been 
shocking in many instances. 

Like every other Member of Congress, I 
have hundreds of letters in my files from 
young men, many of them combat veterans 
of World War II, protesting against the pol- 
icy of recall of inactive reservists, and citing 
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the extreme hardship which they and their 
families have undergone. 

These are men who never received 1 cent 
of pay or underwent any training, and they 
thought they would not be recalled to active 
duty except in case of war or extreme na- 
tional emergency. Meanwhile members of 
the Organized Reserves, who received drill 
pay and participated in training, have not 
been recalled. There are reasons for this, 
but the fact remains that the individual 
does not understand them. His morale is 
seriously undermined by a question as to 
the good faith of the Government. 

I personally believe that we have very seri- 
ously damaged the national welfare by these 
policies, and I think the situation will have 
an adverse effect on our military program and 
the build-up of a strong Reserve program for 
many years to come. 

At the same time I recognize that serious 
damage could be done to the orderly release 
program which is now under way, that it may 
weaken our defense at this critical time, and 
that the arguments offered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense make clear that it would be 
wiser to eliminate the provision in the bill. 
At the same time we must have assurance 
that our military authorities will in every 
possible way seek to remedy the inequities 
which have been so distressing to the Amer- 
ican people, and release the inactive reserv- 
ists at the earliest possible date, because 
they should not have been called back into 
the Armed Forces to serve on active duty. 

Through their loyalty to their Govern- 
ment, many young men joined with friends 
of theirs to become members of the Inactive 
Reserve. When the Korean crisis came they 
were immediately called to active duty, thus 
giving service to their country a second time, 
although many young men were eligible who 
had never rendered military service a day in 
their lives. 

A strong Organized Reserve Corps program, 
taking into consideration all the potential 
resources of civilian components of the 
armed services, such as the National Guard, 
is generally recognized as an essential fac- 
tor in the military strength of the United 
States. Coupled with the Military Training 
and Service Act, recently enacted, such a 
program is the real alternative to large stand- 
ing military forces. 

We have a supreme obligation, in connec- 
tion with developing a comprehensive Re- 
serve act, to provide adequate assurance that 
these deplorable mistakes will not happen 
again. We must do this by developing a 
sound Reserve program as a vital part of our 
national defense, providing for adequate 
training of all reserves, adjusting inequities 
in the recall to active duty, placing Reserve 
personnel on a par with others in military 
service, and restoring confidence in the Re- 
serve program. 

Mr. President, we are mindful ot the ex- 
treme difficulties our Military Establishment 
faced in recruiting sufficient trained man- 
power to meet the sudden emergency brought 
on by the Communist aggression in Korea, 
but we must face the stern fact that the na- 
tional administration has fallen far short in 
its handling of military manpower during 
this crisis. The brunt of the injustice has 
fallen on the Inactive and Volunteer Re- 
serves. They have protested with proper 
American indignation, but they have also 
served magnificently in every post of duty. 

The American people may never fully 
know the debt they owe the young men who 
in the short space of a few years after mili- 
tary service in war have been called upon 
again to undergo the hazards and the hard- 
ships of combat duty. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Star of August 17 this year an edi- 
torial on this subject, which I ask unani- 
mous conseiit to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


“SENATE SHOULD FoRCE RELEASE OF INACTIVE 
RESERVISTS 

“The Star has kept still about the obvious 
injustice that’s being done inactive reservists, 
in the hope that fighting would end in Korea 
and these reservists could, therefore, be re- 
leased. 

“To argue for their release while the fight- 
ing continued and men were needed meant 
asking that one man be arbitrarily called up 
to replace another who had been arbitrarily 
called up. Weighing the relative injustice 
of calling reservists against calling draftees 
seemed beyond our editorial scope. 

“But the prospect of an early end to fight- 
ing in Korea is not very bright, and the 
Armed Forces’ admitted mishandling of re- 
servists is an open sore that should not be 
permitted to fester indefinitely. 

“The armed services have, from time to 
time, given Congress and the country assur- 
ances that they would heal this sore by re- 
placing reservists. It’s a harsh thing to say, 
but the armed services have not kept their 
word about this. 

“Robert W. Smith, a member of this staff 
who recently made a tour of military instal- 
lations, found inactive reservists to a degree 
disaffected by the treatment they have re- 
ceived, and generally more interested in 
when they would be released than in their 
military duties. 

“The House of Representatives, against the 
advice of the chairman of its Armed Services 
Committee, has passed a rider to the military 
appropriations bill requiring the services to 
relieve inactive reservists by November 30. 

“The rider simply forbids the armed serv- 
ices to use any appropriated money to pay in- 
active reservists after that date. An existing 
provision of law forbids the services to hold 
a man who is not paid. A point of order 
was raised and then withdrawn. So the 
rider must be considered germane to the 
appropriations bill. 

“Chairman VINsSoN contended during de- 
bate on the rider that the services, particu- 
larly the Navy, could not spare the men by 
November 30. The House apparently did not 
believe him. Earlier assurances by the serv- 
ices about releasing the men seem to the 
Star to justify this disbelief. 

“It is regrettable that the injustice done 
Inactive Reserves should be corrected in this 
way. But this is probably the least regret- 
table feature of a very sorry job of military 
manpower handling. 

“In all the circumstances, the Star thinks 
the Senate should adopt the House amend- 
ment to compel the armed services to per- 
form. on their promises to the Inactive 
Reserves.” 


Mr. THYE. Ialso ask to have printed 
in the RecorpD at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I made 
for the Appendix of the Recorp on Sep- 
tember 24, 1951, together with an article 
from the United States News and World 
Report. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wuat RESERVISTS CAN EXPECT 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. Epwarp J. 

TuHYE, of Minnesota, in the Senate of the 

United States, Monday, September 24, 

1951) 4 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in common with 
all other Members of Congress, I have been 
deeply and seriously concerned over the 
mounting evidence of inequity and injus- 
tice suffered by reservists, particularly in- 
active and volunteer reservists, in the han- 
dling of our manpower needs by the armed 
services since the Korean outbreak. 


April 21 


A very great obligation rests upon us here 
in Congress to get to the bottom of the mat- 
ter, and to make certain that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the various services 
correct these adverse conditions. 

There is a great deal of confusion and 
uncertainty as to what is in store for the 
reservists. The United States News and 
World Report, in its September 28 issue, un- 
dertook to outline what reservists can ex- 
pect, barring all-out war. It is an interest- 
ing summary, even if the picture is not 
wholly reassuring. Eight complaints of re- 


. servists, listed at the end of the article are 


identical with the complaints which I have 
in my files in hundreds of letters from men 
recalled to active duty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the REcoRpD, as 
follows: 


“WHAT RESERVISTS CAN EXPECT—FOR MOsT: 
17-24 MONTHS, IF IN; No CALLS, 1r OuT 

“Serious concern about what the future 
holds for them is being felt once more by 
2,500,000 reservists and their families. 

“Men in Reserves still are being called by 
all of the armed services. Widespread hope, 
built up, that veterans might be released 
after a year of active duty is fading. Hard- 
ships, big and small, are being undergone by 
many. A feeling that reservists are dis- 
criminated against appears to be spreading. 
Congress, trying to offer some relief, is up 
against a need for more and more experi- 
enced men in the Armed Forces, and by spe- 
cialized needs of each service. 

“What recervists are concerned about :rost 
at this time is shown in the chart covering 
gripes in hundreds of actual letters from 
reservists in recent weeks. Underlying them 
all is a feeling of uncertainty about just 
what is in store next for those in service and 
those at home. 

“Yet, there are certain basic points that 
the individual can be sure of in policy de- 
cisions now reached by Congress and the 
armed services. 

“Men now in uniform, for example, can 
count on this much: 

“Orgarized reservists and men from the 
National Guard are going to be retained on 
active duty for 24 months. That applies to 
officers and enlisted men alike. There is 
one exception—Air Force men in units re- 
called prior to June 19, 1951, will be released 
after 21 months of service. 

“Most men with Organized Reserve status 
went on active duty between October 1950 
and April 1951. They will be coming home 
between October 1952 and April 1953, if in 
the Army or Navy; between July 1952 and 
January 1953, if in the Air Force. Some Air 
Force units that were recalled after June 
19, 1951, will serve the full 24 months. 

“Inactive and volunteer reservists, those 
who were not drawing drill pay for Reserve 
training when they were recalled to duty, 
must be released after they have served 17 
months, provided they served 12 months in 
World War II. Most of them served from 
2 to 5 years in the last war. The attempt 
to cut their current service to 12 months by 
law appears to be blocked. 

“In this group most men went on active 
duty between August 1950 and February 
1951. They must be released during the 
period from January to September 1952. 
Actually, nearly all enlisted men will be 
released a few months ahead of time. The 
Army promises to get home by Christmas 
1951, most of its men who saw service last 
winter in Korea. Officers, by contrast, will 
be held usually for the full 17 months, prob- 
ably getting home in the eighteenth month 
after they were recalled. 

“Reservists at home, not yet called, face 
widely varying chances of being taken. 
Their chances depend most on what service 
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they belong to and what military skills they 
possess. Age, rank, number of children, 
jobs, and physical condition have a bearing, 
too, but are less important if a man happens 
to be the kind of specialist that the Armed 
Forces need at the moment. 

“In general, it is true that most World War 
II officers who are not active members of 
Reserve units can relax a bit, if they have 
not keen tapped so far. Yet not one of the 
services is willing to give up its hold over 
these men. It will be at least 6 months or 
a@ year before any wholesale resignations of 
commissions are permitted, for example. At 
present, all World War II commissions are 
still outstanding, fully effective for recall 
purposes. 

“In more detail, the outlook is this: 

“The Air Force has 220 officers and 70,- 
000 enlisted men still left in its Volunteer 
Reserve. This group includes all the World 
War II officers who accepted AAF Reserve 
commissions in 1945 and 1946. About 21,000 
of these officers—more than 1 out of 10— 
are likely to be picked for active duty in the 
year that ends next June 30. They can be 
held for 17 months under present law. 

“That is the estimate made by an Air Force 
general before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recently. If the air arm gets its 
wish to expand, however, it may need a larger 
number of World War II officers from this 
group by mid-1952. Ss 

“Enlisted men in the Volunteer Air Re- 
serve who are veterans of World War II are 
not going to be recalled against their will, 
according to present AF plans. This prom- 
ise could be broken with any big expansion, 
but this appears unlikely because AF training 
of new enlisted specialists is rising fast. 

“The Navy, meanwhile, has 140,000 officers 
and 475,000 enlisted men in its Volunteer 
Reserve, subject to call. 

“Enlisted men of this group who are not 
veterans of World War II probably will be 
called in eventually. There are more than 
100,000 of these. Veterans of World War II, 
however, will not be called after next Janu- 
ary 1. Between now and then, some veteran 
petty officers will go back on active duty. 

“Officers in the Volunteer Reserve are not 
being called in any great numbers, but the 
Navy refuses to agree not to recall any such 
Officers in the future. Several thousand, 
out of a pool of more than 140,000, prob- 
ably face recall in the year ahead. But more 
than 100,000 Navy officers, once members of 
the Volunteer Reserve, are going to inac- 
tive service and, barring big war, will not be 
called. 

“In the Navy’s Organized Reserve, the few 
remaining officers are still being recalled on 
a fairly definite basis. Some enlisted men, 
too, will continue to be called up from this 
group, although the Navy has cleaned out 
virtually all enlisted men from its original 
pre-Korea Organized Reserve. 

“The Army, at the same time, plans to 
limit its recalls largely to members of its 
Volunteer Reserve. There are about 84,000 
Officers and 43,090 enlisted men in this group. 
Veterans among the enlisted men are prom- 
ised they will not be called up for the present 
limited war. Of the officers, estimates range 
from 3,000 to 9,000 to be called by mid-1952. 
But the Army is not making any promises 
on the number of officers to be required. 

“Men in the Organized Reserve Corps of 
the Army are in a different situation. There 
are 75,090 officers and 130,000 enlisted men 
here who attend drills, draw pay, and are 
required to report for at least 15 days of field 
training each year. Army policy has been to 
call to active duty as few of these Reserve 
units as possible. The ORC, in the Army’s 
view, represents a last-resort emergency force 
that must be ready to defend the United 
States itself and act as the nucleus for a 
fast-expanding Army if big war comes. 
That is why only a few in these units have 
been recalled, while Inactive Reservists, get- 
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ting no drill pay or training, were being ore 
dered to Korea. 

“This policy of the Army has been less un- 
derstood and more criticized than almost 
any other policy involved in the Reserve 
recall program. There is no Official hint 
of any change in the policy as yet. But the 
possibility remains that next spring, as the 
need for replacements rises, the Army may 
turn to this group of Organized Reservists 
for men to replace the flood of trained men 
returning home. 

“The future, to sum it up, holds con- 
tinued uncertainty for Reservists and their 
families. If all goes well and no big war 
occurs, most of the officers and enlisted men 
of World War II who have not been recalled 
are going to be left at home. Men most 
likely to be called are those in the Navy’s 
Organized Reserve, and the pilots, navigators, 
bombardiers, and radar technicians in the 
Air Force’s Volunteer Reserve. Once in, 
their tours of duty are likely to be 17 months. 

“National Guard men are in a similar po- 
sition. Most will stay at home, but some 
are certain to be called—the Army just or- 
dered up two more Guard divisions and plans 
to recall another in the months ahead. 

“That is how the Reserve program looks 
now. It has changed many times in the 
past, and will change again if any big break 
comes in the. war. 


“NEW “GRIPES OF RESERVISTS 


“1. Men drawing drill pay in the Army’s 
Organized Reserve stay at home while un- 
paid volunteer and inactive reservists are 
called up instead. 

“2. National Guard men, who joined so they 
could serve with their friends from home, 
find Guard units now being “cannibalized” 
to get replacements for Korea. 

“3. Navy regulars get the shore billets and 
school assignments in the United States, 
while reservists get sea duty and Korea. 

“4, Reserve officers, in case after case, find 
themselves recalled to do jobs that “any in- 
telligent high-school graduate could do 
without trying.” 

“5. Many reservists are not serving at the 
specialties for which they were recalled, after 
sacrificing jobs and family life to perform 
those specialties. 

“6. Regulars are getting temporary promo- 
tions to higher ranks while reservists are 
ordered to active duty at their old wartime 
grades despite 6 years of Reserve duty. 

“7, Draft calls were low all summer—but 
there had been no let-up in the recall of re- 
servists who have already fought in one war. 

“8. Reserve enlistments are being extended 
for a year. The Government, after “break- 
ing its contract with reservists,” is treating 
them as draftees.” 





THE MISSOURI RIVER FLOODS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it was 
my thought this afternoon to make a 
statement on the flood situation along 
the Missouri River. I conducted several 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works on a tour of the flood area last 
week. Because of the lateness of the 
hour I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement may be printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 
MISSOURI RIVER FLOODS 

Last summer I had the unhappy task of 
arranging an inspection trip for a group of 
Senators from the Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on Appropriations 
to make a first-hand study of one of the 
worst disasters in the Nation’s history, the 
terrible flood of 1951 in the States of 
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Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. The 
human suffering and the staggering financial 
losses in that flood are still fresh in our 
memories. Little did we know that we would 
again be called upon within only a few 
months to witness another terrifying spec- 
tacle in the same great river basin and only a 
short distance farther upstream. We had 
hoped that the forces of nature would be 
kind to us for a little while at least. But 
last week, the news wires began to carry 
reports of a sudden thaw in the snow-covered 
headwaters of the Missouri River and its 
mountain triptaries. The Chinook winds 
were bringing in warm air, which rapidly 
changed the great masses of snow and ice 
into raging torrents of water. 

In Montana, the headwater streams soon 
went over their banks and then the stories 
of flood damage began pouringin. The warm 
air masses moved eastward and the snow 
melt spread all through the upper Missouri 
Basin. The flood forecasters and the engi- 
neers were no longer in any doubt. They had 
a@ major flood on their hands, and it didn’t 
take long to find out that it was going to 
be the worst flood of all time in the upper 
basin. 

So again we headed for the Missouri River. 
This past Tuesday while the flood crest was 
still pushing relentlessly downstream, a 
group consisting of members from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and other Senators 
and Congressmen from the flooded area set 
out by plane to see for ourselves how much 
damage was being done and to find out what 
we, as legislative representatives of the peo- 
ple of our Nation, could do to relieve their 
suffering and losses. We went directly to 
Omaha, Nebr., and then followed the river 
upstream through Nebraska, Iowa and South 
Dakota. As we passed over the flood crest, 
still some distance above Omaha, we saw 
thousands upon thousands of acres of good 
farm land completely covered by the flood. 
The farms were moderate sized—typical fam- 
ily farms—and on each one, we saw the 
usual group of farm buildings—a smali 
home, a large barn, and a few other small 
outbuildings—most of them flooded several 
feet deep, and some covered to the roof tops, 
Fortunately, the warnings had come in time. 
The flood victims had been evacuated and 
their livestock had been moved to high 
ground. Great credit must be given to all 
the Federal and local agencies who sounded 
the warnings and all pulled together to save 
as much damage and suffering as possible. 
The Weather Bureau, the Red Cross, the 
Army engineers, the local civil defense or- 
ganizations, and many other agencies were 
on the job right from the beginning, and 
they performed miracles in softening tLe 
blows of the catastrophe. The proof of their 
efforts is found in the fact that not a single 
life had been lost up to that time as a direct 
result of the flood. 

We went on up to Pierre, S. Dak., where 
the flood had crested a couple of days be- 
fore. The water had fallen enough so that 
we could see the damage in the low-lying 
areas of small homes and small business es- 
tablishments. It was the same story that 
we had seen on a more spectacular scale in 
Kansas City last summer. Here, too, it was 
the little people that were hit the hardest, 
There was the same pitiful sight of these 
little homeowners hauling their sodden, mud- 
crusted mattresses, furniture and clothing 
out of their homes, trying to find a clean 
place to set them out to dry in the hope 
that some small part, at least, might be sal- 
vaged. At a meeting that night with the 
Governor of South Dakota and Officials and 
residents of the area we heard many ac- 
counts of the valiant efforts of the folks to 
save their vital public facilities, their power 
plant, their communications systems, and as 
much as possible of their homes and busi- 
ness establishments. At Pierre, they saved 
their power plant. Across the river at Fort 
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Pierre, they lost their plant. For the most 
part, there wasn’t much they could do—the 
fiood was just too high and it was physical- 
ly impossible to sandbag the area. The flood 
was several feet higher than any previous 
ones. 

The people were unanimous in their praise 
for the speedy and untiring efforts of all 
agencies engaged in rescue and relief work. 
Everyone was right on the job. The only 
real complaint that we heard was that all 
of the flood damage could have been pre- 
vented if the dams upstream had been com- 
pleted. We heard more about this at Omaha 
from the Chief of Engineers, General Pick. 

Wednesday morning we drove 5 or 10 miles 
upstream from Pierre and looked at the work 
underway on the Oahe Dam, a dam which will 
be large enough to have held all of the flood 
waters above that point with plenty of stor- 
age space to spare. This is the dam that we 
started 2 years ago and which this year has 
been cut out almost entirely in the civil 
functions appropriation bill that came over 
from the House only a short while ago. The 
work that is now underway is almost entire- 
ly an earth-moving job, building up the 
huge earthen dam. This is a job where crit- 
ical materials are no problem at all, yet if we 
abide by the House action, the dam will be 
stopped this year, the $13,000,000 already 
spent on the dam will be of no use, and we 
can have the same flood damage next year. 

We went on down the river to Omaha, and 
we talked with the Governors of the basin 
States who had come there to meet with 
the President at noon. We asked them what 
we in Congress could do to help prevent such 
a catastrophe from happening again. We 
asked them if they were satisfied with the 
engineering plans that had been drawn up 
and authorized by Congress in 1944. We 
asked whether they wanted more studies and 
more surveys. They all agreed that there 
had been enough surveying and planning, 
and not enough construction. They told us 
that they wanted the authorized flood-con- 
trol work to be pushed forward as quickly 
as possible. They wanted action, not studies 
They pointed out that if the funds had been 
appropriated according to the schedule out- 
lined when Congress authorized the program, 
there would have been enough work com- 
pleted to keep the river below flood stage all 
through the area now being flooded. They 
were disappointed, to say the least, that the 
program had been cut so hard in the ap- 
propriation bills, and we were reminded many 
times of the large amounts of our taxpayers’ 
funds being sent overseas for flood control, 
power, and reclamation projects in foreign 
countries. 

At noon, after the President arrived accom- 
panied by some of the Governors from the 
upper Mississippi River Basin where a great 
flood also was causing terrible havoc, the 
entire group heard a briefing by General Pick 
on the whole flood developments up to that 
time. Most of the damage figures have ap- 
peared in the press. I will only repeat a few 
of them. Over 2,000,000 acres of farm lands 
flooded, nearly 100,000 persons moved from 
their homes or farms, preliminary damage 
estimates over $200,000,000—and this was 
only the beginning. The flood crest was still 
coming down the river. General Pick told us 
of the fight being made to hold the levees at 
Omaha and Council Bluffs. He explained 
how they were designed to be used in con- 
junction with the dams upstream which were 
not yet finished. If even one dam upstream 
had been finished, there would be no problem 
with these levees. Without the dam it meant 
fighting a flood about 5 feet higher than the 
levees were designed to hold. But the Army 
engineers would not give up even with the 
impossible. They brought in thousands of 
flood fighters, many from as far away as Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Texas—experts who 
had tought floods for many years on the lower 


Mississippi River. They enlisted the help of 
all able-bodied workers in the surrounding 
areas and they sandbagged and built up the 
levees to try to do the job that the dams were 
planned todo. It is atouch-and-go job. So 
far the levees have held, but if they last 
through the prolonged flood-crest period, it 
will be nothing short of a miracle with all 
the credit going to the Army engineers and 
the thousands of exhausted flood fighters, 
And all of this could have been prevented. 

In concluding his briefing, General Pick 
gave us the hard, cold facts. If we had 
passed all the funds that had been requested 
since the flood-control work was started in 
1946, at least two of the big upstream dams 
would have been completed and they would 
have held the river well below flood stage 
all through this area. 

Economy-mindedness at home and gener- 
osity abroad have certainly had a part in 
bringing us to the place where we are not 
adequately protecting our own natural re- 
sources. Can we afford to pay this price 
for neglecting our own resources while help- 
ing other nations to build up their resources? 
Flood losses ran into the billions of dollars 
last year—they are already up to hundreds 
of millions this year. How long can we let 
this neglect continue? How much tax rev- 
enue did we lose last year in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma? How much will we 
lose this year in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Minnesota, and other States in the 
Mississippi and Missouri Basins? Our 
friends on the Red River and the upper Mis- 
sissippi River are also going through this 
same experience. Who is going to make up 
for the property losses, the production losses, 
and the tax losses? In my own State of New 
Mexico, we have this same threat hanging 
over our heads right now. 

In the headwaters of the Rio Grande, the 
snow is piled up much higher than it has 
ever been before. A sudden thaw and the 
whole middle Rio Grande Valley will be a 
raging torrent, washing out large areas in 
Albuquerque and many smaller towns along 
the valley. It is in exactly the same situa- 
tion as the upper Missouri River was this 
year. The Missouri flood is almost 100 per- 
cent from snow melt. That is what threat- 
ens us on the Rio Grande. And we have 
been having our troubles with economy- 
mindedness too. We have an authorized 
flood-control project, too. 

We have made a small start but we have 
been turned down on the amounts that we 
need. We, too, may find this year that it is 
another case of too little and too late. We 
haven’t had our thaw yet. The huge blanket 
of snow is still there, reminding us that what 
happened on the Missouri can happen to us 
any day. 

The President spoke to the group at 
Omaha and I was heartened to hear him ex- 
press impatience with the slowness of prog- 
ress on our flood-control work. He told us 
of his desire and resolve to get on with the 
job so that we can prevent these catastrophes 
in the future. He was kind enough to men- 
tion the Rio Grande in his references to the 
flood protection plans that should go for- 
ward to completion. He said the very things 
that were in my mind and heart all during 
our trip out there. We must get on with the 
job. Of course, I want floods eliminated on 
the Rio Grande in my own State, and I also 
want them prevented on the Missouri, the 
Mississippi, the Red River and on every 
stream where it is practical and economical 
to do so. Floods hurt just as much in one 
State as in another. Any people who are 
caught in the path of the flood are hurt the 
same no matter who they are, where they 
come from or what political party they be- 
long to. Let us help all of the American 
people, let us save and conserve our natural 
resources, let us keep up and protect our 
own strength so that we can continue to be 
the bulwark of democracy. I hope that all 
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of us here in Congress can keep these flood 
lessons fresh in our minds when we take up 
further action on the flood-control appro- 
priations this year. 





TAXATION OF FAMILY 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to direct attention of the 
Senate to the remarks of the Honorable 
Cart T. Curtis, a distinguished member 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 
of the King subcommittee, which appear 
on page 3220 of the Monday, March 31, 
1952, issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and to express my approval of them. 

Mr. Curtis has commented on the 
action of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue in issuing a directive to its field per- 
sonnel, mimeograph 6767, restating the 
policy of the Bureau in respect to taxa- 
tion of family partnerships for years 
prior to 1951. He states that this direc- 
tive represents a sincere and conscien- 
tious attempt by the Bureau to meet the 
problems honestly and to apply the prin- 
ciples endorsed by the Congress in the 
provisions of the 1951 Revenue Act re- 
specting family partnerships, as these 
principles were clearly enunciated in the 
reports of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

I fully agree with Mr. Curtis that this 
is an instance of how the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue functions at its best. I 
too, wish to compliment the officials of 
the Bureau who are responsible for this 
mimeograph. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
fo: the Fifth Circuit has recently said, 
in a family partnership case: 

In the reports of the Senate and House 
committees on H. R. 4473 * * * the 
fruitful source of error in the application 
of the Lucas and Clifford cases is so care- 
fully pointed out that a wayfarer, if he be 
but uninformed and not a deliberate strayer, 
may not continue to err in the way. 


I think we now may hope that, with 
this mimeograph and the Senate and 
Finance Committee reports before them, 
the field personnel of the Bureau need 
not continue to err in making final dis- 
position of the old family partnership 
cases, and that the new mimeograph on 
the subject evidences a permanent ac- 
ceptance by the Bureau of the funda- 
mental principles the Congress has care- 
fully and clearly adopted. 





RECESS 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 22, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 21 (legislative day of April 
14), 1952: 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Stanley Andrews, of Arkansas, to be Teche 
nical Cooperation Administrator. 
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POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 


masters: 
ARKANSAS 


Nellie J. Murphy, Calion, Ark., in place 
of Myrtle Cunningham, resigned. 
COLORADO 
Harold D. Haskins, Georgetown, Colo., in 
place of A. J. Ricci, retired. 
Glen E. McCall, Norwood, Colo., in place 
of L. M. French, resigned. 
FLORIDA 
Margaret H. Reintjes, Rattlesnake, Fla., in 
place of J. D. White, deceased. 
IDAHO 
John W. Hickman, Genesee, Idaho, in place 
of H. A. Haymond, deceased. 
ILLINOIS 
J. Paul Newcomer, Knoxville, Ill., in place 
of H. R. Whitsitt, removed. 
INDIANA 
Robert L. Lemon, Reynolds, Ind., in place 
of C. F. Bardonner, retired. 
Gilbert G. Souder, Woodburn, Ind., in place 
of L. F. Fuelling, retired. 
IOWA 
William R. Wilson, Hampton, Iowa, in 
place of R. A. Fox, resigned. . 
KANSAS 
Joseph E. Brock, Dodge City, Kans., in 
place of C. G. Nevins, resigned. 
John J. Lawson, Tribune, Kans., in place 
of B. M. Anderson, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
Julian K. Wood, Bagdad, Ky., in place of 
C. R. Nilles, transferred. 
MAINE 
Fred C. Stafford, Pittsfield, Maine, in place 
of J. B. Daily, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
John Joseph Hayes, Sharon, Mass., in place 
of W. F. Ring, retired. 
John F. Cole, West Newbury, Mass., in place 
of M. E. Cooney, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
‘Stanley R. Schliewe, Fruitport, Mich., in 
place of C. E. Kinney, retired. 
Arthur G. Rochon, Marine City, Mich., in 
place of A. J. Rochon retired. 
Harry B. Whitson, Traverse City, Mich., in 
place of A. L. Babel, removed. 
MINNESOTA 
Walter H. Hoving, Brandon, Minn., in place 
of E. M. Drexler, retired. 
George W. Stapleton, Gunflint Trail, Minn. 
Office established May 16, 1950. 
Robert P. Heesen, Osseo, Minn., in place 
of George Neumann, deceased. 
MISSOURI 
James E. O’Connell, Barnard, Mo., in place 
of J. G. Skidmore, retired. 
Luther G. Cravens, Hartville, Mo., in place 
of R. M. Hefner, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 
George J. Holbig, Blawenburg, N. J., in 
place of Katherine Stilwell, deceased, 
OREGON 
Eugene D. Wilmoth, Cove, Oreg., in place 
of B. L. Proctor, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Freda L. Riley, Salisbury, Pa., in place of 
D. H. Broadwater, resigned. 
TEXAS 
Iris H. Davis, Clarkwood, Texas, in place 
of L. L. Amsler, resigned. 
UTAH 


Mack C. Crandall, St. George, Utah, in place 
of William Brooks, retired. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Marguerite V. Duncan, Eleanor, W. Va., in 
place of K. E. Gilreath, deceased. 

William B. Hammond, Kearneysville, 
W. Va., in place of P. E. Miller, Jr., resigned, 
WISCONSIN 

Beverley J. Farrell, Readstown, Wis., in 
Place of N. M. Johnson, resigned. 
WYOMING 


Steve A. Grobon, Rock Springs, Wyo., in 
place of D. D. Spani, retired. 





SENATE 


Tuespay, Aprit 22, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 14, 
1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as noortide marks 
the hurrying. day and our words are 
hushed to silenee for this dedicated mo- 
ment, we would bathe our hearts and 
minds in the glorious thought that 
amidst all life’s changing scenes we are 
with Thee. Purge us of low desire, lift 
us to high resolve. In this great hour 
of human destiny deepen in us the sense 
of surpassing opportunity and of glorious 
mission to do our full part in averting a 
global catastrophe, as our willful world 
is given this one last chance. May it be 
in Thy providence that our America, de- 
siring nothing but a just peace for her- 
self and for all the world and praying, 
“God mend our every flaw,” may come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this. 
In the Redeemer’s name, we ask it. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanpD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 21, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request by Mr. FULBRIGHT, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RUSSELL was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate beginning tomorrow after- 
noon, for the next 10 days. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HaybDen, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to sit during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 

Also on request of Mr. HAYDEN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
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the District of Columbia was authorized 
to meet at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

On request of Mr. HaybDENn, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Appropriations was authorized to meet 
at 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 





INVITATION TO VISIT THE SUB- 
MARINE U. S. S. “TRIGGER” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the request of the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee and the clerk 
of that committee, I desire to read an 
invitation which is extended to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. The invitation, 
which is in the form of a letter, addressed 
to the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., April 22, 1952. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Senate Armed _ Services 
Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The U. S. S. 
Trigger (SS 564), the first of the post-World 
War II submarines to visit this city, will be 
at the Washington Naval Gun Factory at 
Eighth and M Streets SE., from Friday after- 
noon at 4 p. m., April 25, 1952, until 8 a. m. 
on Friday, May 2, 1952. 

The Secretary of the Navy wishes to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to you, and through 
you to the members of your committee and 
other }iembers of the Senate, to visit the 
U. S. S. Trigger at your convenience during 
her stay. 

It is requested that Senators who desire 
to visit the submarine contact Capt. E. C. 
Stephan, United States Navy, at Liberty 
5-6700, extension 7—7089, indicating the time 
at which they desire to visit the submarine. 

Sincerely, 
E. C. STEPHAN, 
Captain, United States Navy, Direc- 
tor, Legislative Division. 





REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the One Hundred- 
Second Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE Hovsse, April 22, 1952. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 435) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying document, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT ON DISASTER 
RELIEF 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, reporting, pur- 
suant to section 8 of Public Law 875, 
Eighty-first Congress, on the expendi- 
tures of funds appropriated to him to 
provide Federal assistance to States and 
local governments in areas he had de- 
clared to be major disaster areas, which 
was referred to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations and Public Works, sepa- 
rately, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recopp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 22, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: Section 8 of Public Law 875, 
Eighty-first Congress, requires that I 
transmit to the Congress at the begin- 
ning of each regular session a full re- 
port covering the expenditures of funds 
appropriated to me to provide Federal 
assistance to States and local govern- 
ments in areas I have declared to be 
“major disaster” areas, such report to 
be referred to the Committees on Appro- 
priations and the Committees on Public 
Works of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

Under authority of Public Law 875, I 
have directed Federal agencies to pro- 
vide assistance in areas determined by 
me to have suffered a major disaster, 
coordinated Federal activity in such 
areas, and taken other steps to insure 
that all necessary and authorized Fed- 
eral assistance was given in the stricken 
areas with a minimum expenditure of 
Federal funds. 

Pursuant to the authority contained in 
Public Law 875, the Congress appropri- 
ated a total of $30,800,000. The follow- 
ing is a summary of available funds and 
allocations made therefrom through 
March 7, 1952: 


Appropriated Public Laws 70 and 


Pee. ai eckers eee keoekcae $800, 000 
Appropriated Public Law 80_--- 25, 000, 000 
Appropriated Public Law 202... 5,000, 000 

Funds available for allo- 

CRO. cnciecwamiemnene 30, 800, COO 
SS 
Funds allocated: 
State of Oklahoma-.-...-... 245, 000 
State of Missouri_......_.. 2, 474, 500 
State of Kansas............ 10, 333, 500 
Administrative expense— 

a 265, 000 
Temporary housing (Kan- 

SG) sicccennmdenensesen 5, 050, 000 
Corps of Engineers_........ 2, 710, 864 
Department of Agriculture. 281, 268 
Federal Security Agency_-_-_. 104, 002 
State of South Dakota (bliz- 

PRG). cctcnnwcedieexkoenian 255, 000 


Total allocated to date_.. 21, 719, 134 


Actual unallocated balance__._. 9, 080, 866 
Tentative fund reservation (De- 


partment of Navy) -.--.---... 26, 020 
Tentative unallocated balance, 
BN. TENOR ccccennwnenwee 9, 054, 846 


KANSAS-MISSOURI-OKLAHOMA-ILLINOIS FLOODS 


During the first two quarters of fiscal 
year 1952, I allocated $18,368,000 to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
be expended in providing Federal assist- 
ance in the flood-damaged areas of 
Oxlahoma, Missouri, and Kansas. 
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Oklahoma: An allocation of $245,000 
was made for expenditure in Oklahoma 
and, as of January 31, 1952, $77,500 had 
been reallocated by the Governor to 
cover fiood relief expenditures. It is 
impossible at this time to estimate the 
total expenditure which will be made in 
Oklahoma, but it probably will be some- 
what less than the allocation. 

Missouri: As of December 31, 1951, of 
funds allocated to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, $2,474,500 had been 
made available to the State of Missouri. 
The Governor has allotted $1,993,331.81 
of this amount to 130 public entities, 
leaving a balance of $481,168.19. Al- 
though some further work eligible under 
Public Law 875 is still to be performed, 
it is anticipated that of the unallotted 
balance approximately $300,000 will be 
returned to the Federal Government. It 
is estimated that approximately 31 per- 
cent of the cost of emergency and tem- 
porary repairs, or a total of $897,000, will 
be provided by public entities in this 
State. The cost of permanent rehabili- 
tation of public facilities in Missouri, 
which is beyond the scope of Public Law 
875, will be borne by the Missouri public 
entities at an anticipated cost of 
$1,300,000. 

Kansas: As of December 31, 1951, of 
funds allocated to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency $10,333,500, ex- 
clusive of funds for temporary housing, 
had been made available to the State of 
Kansas. The Governor has allotted $7,- 
939,933.42 of this sum to 197 public en- 
tities, leaving a balance of $2,393,566.58 
of which $2,100,000 is earmarked for 
clean-up in Kansas City, Kans. It is es- 
timated that approximately 36 percent 
of the cost of emergency and temporary 
repairs, or a total of $4,433,000, will be 


Available 





Temporary stopgap housing opera- 
tions will continue until the need has 
been met, and until the families so 
housed have found other means of more 
permanent housing. 

Other housing activities: In addition 
to the temporary housing program the 
Federal Housing Administration has pro- 
gramed 2,400 disaster homes throughout 
the striken area in Kansas, and con- 
struction has already started on a con- 
siderable number of these homes. It is 
understood that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has approved 139 loans amount- 
ing to $1,224,120 for the replacement or 
repair of damaged GI housing. 

OTHER AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN DISASTER RE=- 
LIEF OPERATIONS 

In order to provide a more realistic 
picture of the rehabilitation costs in the 
Midwest flood area, I am recapitulating 
the reported expenditures, through the 
calendar year 1951, of the American Na-= 
tional Red Cross, the: Salvation Army, 
Federal agencies other than those men- 
tioned previously, and State agencies. 


$4, 055, 000 $3, 646, 209, 59 


4, 645, 000 | 4, 139, 511. 50 | 
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provided by public entities in this State 
The cost of permanent rehabilitation of 
*public facilities in Kansas, which is be- 
yond the scope of Public Law 875, will 
be borne by the Kansas public entities 
at an anticipated cost of $12,262,000. 

Temporary housing, Kansas: In this 
State, 8,366 homes were either destroyed 
or damaged to such an extent as to make 
them uninhabitable. An additional $5,- 
050,000 was allocated to provide tem- 
porary emergency housing for persons 
made homeless by the flood. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency set aside 
$4,055,000 for the purchase of 1,515 
trailers, $590,000 for site development, 
and has established a reserve account of 
$310,250 for disposal of these units when 
the need for such facilities has ceased. 
The $94,750 balance of this allocation 
has been set aside for necessary admin- 
istrative expenses, principally for the 
Public Housing Administration, a con- 
stituent of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, which arranged for the 
purchase of the housing units. The 
trailer units furnished varied in size, 
being 4-, 6-, and 8-person capacity, and 
included trailer shells which could ac- 
commodate larger size families. The 
trailer operations were concentrated in 
Junction City, Manhattan, Topeka, Kan- 
sas City, Ottawa, Strong City and certain 
rural areas. The administrative re- 
sponsibility for these trailer operations 
was assigned to the mayors of the urban 
areas involved, and to the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture for the rural 
areas. 

The following is a tabulation of tem- 
porary emergency housing expenditures, 
obligations, and unobligated balances 
through January 31, 1952, exclusive of 
administrative and disposition expenses: 


Obligated but 


Expenditure 
Expenditure not expended 


Unobligated 





$126, 712. 08 
90, 169. 09 


$282, 087. 33 


493, 310. 91 6, 520. 00 


216, 881, 17 288, 607. 33 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Corps of Engineers: The Corps of En- 
gineers performed a very necessary serv- 
ice in its flood fighting and rescue op- 
erations, in the replacement of communi- 
cation and transportation lines, and in 
the restoration of utilities essential to 
the public health and welfare of the 
residents of the area. It is estimated 
that at the height of the flood activities, 
approximately 4,000 men were employed 
in all phases of work performed by the 
corps and about 2,000 pieces of equip- 
ment were used. 

The Tulsa district office of the Corps 
reports 591,100 acres of land flooded in 
the area of the basins of the Arkansas, 
Verdigris, and Neosho Rivers in the 
States of Kansas and Oklahoma, with a 
total estimated damage of $33,912,000 in- 
cluding urban losses to 13 towns in the 
Neosho River Basin estimated at $4,148,- 
000 and 9 towns in the Cottonwood River 
Basin estimated at $3,209,400. As of De- 
cember 31, 1951, $650,300 had been ex- 
pended for levee repair, flood fighting 
and other work pertinent to the disaster, 
and it is estimated that $723,000 will ke 
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required for completion of this work in 
Kansas. This work was done under au- 
thority of the Flood Control Act. 

The Kansas City district office of the 
Corps reports that in Missouri 183 towns 
and a considerable number of rural areas 
suffered damages which caused evacua- 
tion of 103,176 people with a loss of 18 
lives. Approximately 20,980 farms were 
affected and 2,256,300 acres were totally 
inundated. The flood damage in cities 
and districts in the areas of the basins 
of the Kansas, Osage, and lower Missis- 
sippi Rivers amounts to an estimated 
$870,243,000. The estimated final cost of 
the repair program, under which repairs 
to flood walls, levees, and other flood- 
control structures are 54 percent com- 
plete is $13,311,000. This district reports 
expenditures of $1,775,000 for flood fight- 
ing, rescue work, and damage. 

A portion of the total cost of the emer- 
gency work performed by the Corps has 
been reimbursed under authority of Pub- 
lic Law 875 in the amount of $2,710,864. 
This reimbursement covered such eligible 
items as emergency repair of water and 
sewerage systems, emergency restoration 
of traffic facilities essential for initial op- 
erations as the flood waters receded, and 
the furnishing of assistance in salvage 
operations vital to the public health and 
welfare in the disaster area. 

Department of Agriculture: This De- 
partment has reported the results of a 
survey of farm flood damages which 
amounts to $5,069,814 in the State of 
Oklahoma, $158,743,677 in the State of 
Missouri, and $229,777,219 in the State 
of Kansas, excluding the value of land 
lost. These amounts are computed from 
a total of the following categories: (1) 
Number of farms directly damaged; (2) 
acreage of croplands damaged, and 
acreage damaged beyond rehabilitation; 
(3) total farm acres damaged; (4) 
number of farm buildings destroyed or 
damaged and their value; (5) farm 
equipment destroyed or damaged and its 
value; (6) major electrical equipment 
lost and its value; (7) miles of farm 
fences destroyec and their value; (8) 
value and acreage of crops lost; (9) 
value of stored grain and roughage lost; 
(10) value of livestock lost; and (11) 
damage to stockwater facilities, etc. 

Through December 31, 1951, and under 
authority of the Flood Rehabilitation 
Act (Public Law 202, 82d Cong.), funds 
have been either allocated and/or com- 
mitted in the State of Missouri amount- 
ing to $3,889,998 and in the State of 
Kansas in the amount of $6,937,993. 
Most of the flood damage in Oklahoma 
was in the 10 counties in the extreme 
northeastern portion of the State, and 
especially along the Verdigris, Arkansas, 
and Chickasha Rivers, but this State has 
not received an allotment of funds from 
the Department of Agriculture pending 
completion of a survey. It is anticipated 
that all of the funds made available un- 
der this act will be utilized in these areas. 

The following agencies.or bureaus un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture have reported activities 
in the flood area: (1) County Mobiliza- 
tion Committees; (2) Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration; (3) Soil Conservation 
Service; (4) Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; (5) Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
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poration; (6) Agricultural Research 
Administration; (7) Production and 
Marketing Administration; (8) Exten- 
sion Service; and (9) Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
provided coverage for the emergency 
livestock feed assistance program which 
was effected through the Department, 
and for which reimbursement under au- 
thority of Public Law 875 in the amount 
of $281,268 has been approved. This 
emergency feed assistance was provided 
in the States of Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and six counties in southwestern 
Illinois. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration managed the limited tem- 
porary stop-gap housing program in the 
rural areas. 

Federal Security Agency: An alloca- 
tion for reimbursement to the Federal 
Security Agency in the amount of $104,- 
002 has -been made. Of this amount, 
$15,423.95 has been audited as reimburse- 
ment to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the balance is for reimburse- 
ment to the United States Public Health 
Service for services performed. 

This Agency, through its various bu- 
reaus, performed notable service by its 
programs of immunization, inoculation, 
inspection and laboratory services, ster- 
ilization of recoverable goods, supervis- 
ing disposition of damaged goods, water 
purification, and other public health 
services. The efficient and expeditious 
manner in which this Agency operated 
prevented what could have resulted in 
a series of tragic epidemics. 

The State departments of health, 
which cooperated with the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, have not revealed their 
expenditures. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Through December 31, 1951, this Corpo- 
ration had interviewed 12,870 applicants 
in its Kansas City loan agency, 288 in 
its St. Louis loan agency, and 529 in its 
Oklahoma City loan agency. A total of 
2,531 loan applications for $25,677,401 
had been received, 2,188 loans amounting 
to $19,985,008 had been approved, and 
1,348 loans totaling $8,606,925 had been 
disbursed. It is believed that a con- 
siderable number of loans will yet be 
approved. 

General Services Administration: The 
Public Buildings Service of the General 
Services Administration, loaned the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
three engineers to assist in the initial 
survey of damages and to advise com- 
munity officials regarding the eligibility 
of proposed temporary work under Pub- 
lic Law 875. It also contracted for the 
repair and reconstruction of Federal 
buildings damaged in the amount of 
$185,037.70. Federal buildings damaged 
included 10 post offices, selective-service 
files, and a Federal supply warehouse. 
The Federal Supply Service suffered 
complete loss of inventory in the 
area and extensive damage to a ware- 
house. The direct loss is estimated at 
$2,460,269 and the indirect loss at $55,- 
791. The Records Management Service 
had 8,000 cubic feet of records damaged 
and the cost of records rehabilitation is 
estimated at $10,068. Approximately 13 
percent of the records, or 1,100 cubic 
feet, have already been rehabilitated, 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration: This 
agency expended $1,021,573 in the dis- 
aster area during 1951. These expendi- 
tures included costs for rehabilitation of 
low-frequency ranges, instrument-land- 
ing systems and other equipment, air. 
craft service shop hangar, and rehabili- 
tation of Kansas and Missouri airports. 
It is estimated that a further expendi- 
ture of $204,154 will be required to com- 
plete the rehabilitation of the airports 
and appurtenant facilities. Some of the 
rehabilitation work has been done with 
local funds. 

National Production Authority: The 
National Production Authority took im- 
mediate steps to provide special priority 
assistance to expedite rehabilitation of 
the flood area. Essential materials were 
channeled to the disaster area, on the 
spot priority assistance was given, and 
exceptions to existing limitations were 
taken where necessary. Major con- 
struction machinery such as cranes, 
shovels, tractors, etc., were immediately 
made available to the area under direc- 
tive or other priority action. This sup- 
ply was augmented by farm-machinery 
manufacturers, with the cooperation of 
the National Production Authority. 
Steel allotments were increased from 85 
percent of normal requirements to 130 
percent. 

The assistance of this Authority was so 
effective that in one case where a city 
was completely cut off from its water- 
works, and where normal delivery of the 
3,500 feet of 8-inch pipe necessary to re- 
store the service would require about 8 
months, its contact with the producer 
made this critical material ready for 
shipment before the local body could vote 
the necessary funds to finance the 
project. 

Department of Labor: This Depart- 
ment, through its various bureaus, 
played an important role in the disaster 
effort by its untiring efforts in regard to 
compensation for persons unemployed 
because of the flood and its referral of 
available manpower for use in the clean- 
up activities. It is estimated that un- 
employment insurance payments attrib- 
uted to the flood disaster will total 
$45,500 in Missouri and $436,400 in 
Kansas. 

Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce: This Bureau reports ex- 
penditures and commitments by it and by 
the State Highway Department of Kan- 
sas, as follows: 

















Federal State Total 
funds funds funds 
Federal-aid highways | 
emergency relief | 
program !___._______|$2, 570, 508 '$2, 570, 507 $5, 141. 015 
Extraordinary main- 
COIR Firicnctnnsnn 0 932,070 | 932.070 
Federal-aid second- 
ary funds com- 
mitted on second- | 
ary system........- 1, 671, 564 | 1, 671, 564 | 3, 343, 128 
We cicaisaisen 4, 242, 072 | 5, 174, 141 | 9, 416, 213 
1 As of Dec. 31, 1951, $771,065 worth of work was under 
contract and the balance is expected to be placed under 


contract during 1952. 
2 Of the State funds for extraordinary maintenance, 
$218,070 represents work completed as of Dec. 31, 1951. 
In Missouri, State funds amounting to 
$314,541 have been committed as fol- 
lows: $154,456 for the primary system, 
$97,881 for the secondary system, and 
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$62,204 for the supplementary system. 
Federal-aid projects have been pro- 
gramed for reconstruction, but Feder- 
al funds have not been definitely com- 
mitted. 

STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 


State or local funds expended, com- 
mitted or anticipated to be expended 
are as follows: 

Kansas 


State funds to match Federal aid 
highway primary and second- 
ary system TUunGs..........ccscs $5, 174, 141 
Office of Civil Defense (State)... 16, 960 
Kansas National Guard__.----.. 170, 041 
State Health Department (detail 
not available, estimated) ---.. 
State emergency fund (used for 
repair of Fort Hays, Kans., 
State College and Boys’ Indus- 
trial School at Topeka, esti- 
PONS ccs caccawakcrmuanenion 285, 000 


Funds available or to be available to 
the State for 1951-52 will be: 
A. Roads and bridges, special 
and improvement taxes: 
129) 20D cscncncs means $19, 047, 388. 35 
29, 867, 019. 70 


17, 130 


B. Emergency warrants: 


(1) Taxes for 1951 

RIG acest sciatica 1, 366, 916. 25 
(2) Taxes for 1952 

RE so cciticnsannone 1, 649, 946. 81 


It is noted that the 1952 budget (A 
(2)) exceeds the 1951 budget (A (1)) by 
almost $11,000,000 and the Emergency 
Warrants for 1952 exceed the 1951 war- 
rants by approximately $283,000. A por- 
tion of these moneys can be made avail- 
able for restoration of facilities damaged 
by the flood. 

Missouri 
State funds to match Federal 
Aid Highway primary and 


secondary system funds... $314, 541. 00 
Office of Civil Defense (State) — 

a NS. Is ccs mecwcdnnine 
Missouri National Guard_-__-.. 55, 813. 37 
Missouri State Health Depart- 

oii sessing ale 15, 000. 00 
State Emergency Fund-.-...... Not available 
Emergency Warrants......... Not available 


The breakdown of State funds in 
Oklahoma is not available at present. 


PRIVATELY FINANCED ORGANIZATIONS 


The American National Red Cross: In 
Missouri, assistance amounting to $350,- 
220.24 was extended to 5,049 families in 
32 counties by the Red Cross; and in 
Kansas, assistance amounting to $12,- 
631,439.04 was extended to 21,160 fami- 
lies in 37 counties. In Oklahoma, assist- 
ance amounted to $189,741.74 for 1,700 
families. The type of aid provided by 
the Red Cross is classified as (1) rescue, 
transport and mass shelter; (2) food, 
clothing and other maintenance; (3) 
medical, nursing, and sanitation; (4) 
building and repair; (5) household fur- 
nishings; (6) farm supplies, livestock 


and equipment; and (7) occupational 
training, equipment and supplies. There 
were 389 building and repair grants 
made in Missouri and 6,049 in Kansas 
at an estimated cost of $8,874,061.15, 
which amounts are included in the total 


State breakdown shown above. A total 


of 367 building and repair projects were 
completed at an estimated cost of 
$159,737.34. 

The Salvation Army: The Salvation 
Army provided emergency services at an 
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estimated expenditure of $315,045, of 
which $33,591 was spent for food, $124,- 
726 for clothing, $50,516 for housing, 
$25,492 for canteen service, $49,124 for 
furnishings, $15,337 for service, and $16,- 
260 for medical aid, transportation, and 
other services, in addition to distribution 
of items on hand. This organization 
maintained five Salvation Army build- 
ings, three churches, a synagogue, a 
Masonic temple, and a school gymnasium 
for use in the flood service. | 
SOUTH DAKOTA BLIZZARD 


An allocation of $255,000 was made to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to aid in the clearing of roads in South 
Dakota blocked by severe snowstorms. 
Approximately 8,000 miles of roads were 
opened in this operation. A full state- 
ment of costs is not presently available. 


CONCLUSION 


It is estimated that physical rehabili- 
tation in Kansas and Missouri, eligible 
under the law, was approximately 60 per- 
cent complete as of December 31, 1951, 
and will probably be completed by Sep- 
tember 30, 1952. Operations pertaining 
to the fiscal phase, such as vouchering, 
auditing, clearance, and processing are 
anticipated to run until December 1952. 

This report does not cover the more 
recent disasters where operations are 
still in progress. 

In conformity with the expressed de- 
sire of Congress contained in Public Law 
875, the Federal activities in the disaster 
areas were coordinated, at my direction, 
by the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. This resulted in 
a minimum of duplication of effort and 
confusion in meeting extremely critical 
situations. 

The Federal, State, and other agencies 
participating in the alleviation of hard- 
ship and suffering in the disaster areas 
are to be commended for the expeditious 
and efficient manner in which aid was 
provided when so sorely needed. 

Respectfully yours, 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 


ask that Senators be permitted to trans- 
act routine business, without debate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 


jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. No. 
121) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1953, in the amount of $2,750,000, for 
the Depertment of the Interior, in the form 
of amendments to the budget (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SET- 
TLEMENT AcT oF 1949 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend the International Claims Settlement 

Act of 1949 to increase from 3 percent to 
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6 percent the amount to be deducted from 
each payment made pursuant to an award, 
as reimbursement for expenses incurred by 
the United States (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 


Five letters from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
orders of the Acting Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, dated October 
20, 1950, authorizing the temporary admis- 
sion into the United States, for shore-leave 
purposes only, of certain alien seamen (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DISPLACED PERSONS 
A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of an 
order of the Acting Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, dated November 
16, 1950, authorizing the temporary admis- 
sion into the United States of certain dis- 
placed persons (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
orders authorizing the temporary admission 
into the United States of certain aliens, pur- 
suant to the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

ReEPporT ON DrsposaL oF AIR Force Excess 

PERSONAL PROPERTY OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL 

UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Director, Legislation and 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Department covering the disposal of Air 
Force excess personal property located in 
areas outside the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, for the calendar year 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 

RELATING TO COMPENSATION OF JURY COM= 

MISSIONER 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act entitled “An act 
to establish a Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and 
the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto (D. C. Code, 140 ed., ch, 11- 
1401) (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


DEATH OF KING GEORGE VI, OF ENGLAND 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting expressions of gratitude 
and appreciation from the governments of 
the United Kingdom, India, and Pakistan for 
the messages of sympathy and condolence 
expressed by the United States Senate on 
the occasion of the death of King George VI 
of England; ordered tc lie on the table. 

A letter from the American consul gen- 
eral, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, relating 
to expressions of deep appreciation of the 
Southern Rhodesia Government for the ex- 


pression of sympathy by the Senate on the 
occasion of the death of King George VI of 
England; ordered to lie on the table. 





PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency; 
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“Senate Joint Resolution 5 
“Joint resolution relative to requesting the 
National Production Authority to allocate 
steel for vital projects 


“Whereas sites have been acquired, money 
has been made available, and plans have 
been drafted for a veterans’ memorial build- 
ing in the city of Pismo Beach, San Luis 
Obispo County, Calif.; and 

“Whereas there is no adequate veterans 
meeting place in this area at present to ac- 
commodate a large number of men who 
served their country in time of war; and 

“Whereas said veterans’ memorial build- 
ing. if constructed, would provide recrea- 
tional facilities for the large number of serv- 
icemen now stationed in nearby Camp Rob- 
erts and Camp San Luis Obispo who are now 
without adequate recreational facilities; and 

“Whereas it has been reported that the 
steel situation has recently improved to the 
extent that some steel will be made available 
to nondefense industries; and 

“Whereas since the veterans’ memorial 
building mentioned above would benefit vet- 
erans, servicemen and the military establish- 
ment, and since an allocation of steel for its 
construction must be secured before bids can 
be let, an immediate allocation of steel would 
clearly be in the best public interest of the 
Nation and the State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
National Production Authority is hereby re- 
quested and urged to approve the allocation 
of steel for the construction of the veterans’ 
memorial building in the city of Pismo 
Beach, county of San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
at the earliest possible date; and be it fur- 
ther 

‘‘Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the National Production Au- 
thority, to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 6 
“Joint resolution relative to Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of independent audit of 
joint public assistance programs 


“Whereas audit of public assistance pro- 
grams should be independent of the agency 
expending or administering the expenditures 
under such programs, in order to result in 
proper efficiency and economy, control of 
expenditures, and consequent savings of 
State, Federal and county money; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government fully 
recognizes this principle but under existing 
regulations does not participate in its proper 
share of the cost of independent audit of 
public assistance programs; and 


“Whereas in consequence, the audit pro- 
gram of expenditure by the counties of this 
State of Federal, State, and county funds for 
old-age assistance, aid to needy children, and 
aid to the needy blind has since March 1, 
1950, been conducted largely by the State 
Department of Social Welfare which admin- 
isters the program, with only limited funds 
available for participation by the State con- 
troller, who, under the constitution and laws 
of this State, is the independent auditor of 
expenditures; and 

“Whereas independent audit would result 
in greater efficiency and economy, closer con- 
trol of expenditures for such aids, and in 
consequent savings of State, Federal, and 
county money; and to that end the legisla- 
ture at the 1952 regular session has effected 
transfer of the fiscal portion of such audit to 
the State controller: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
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Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress of the United States and the Federal 
Security Administrator to take such action 
as will result in a grant of Federal funds to 
cover a proper share of the cost of auditing 
joint public assistance programs even when 
an auditing function is performed by a State 
agency other than the agency administering 
the expenditures under such program; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California in the Congress 
of the United States are urged to meet and 
jointly take such action in furtherance of the 
purposes of this resolution as they deem ap- 
propriate; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Federal 
Security Administrator, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


A letter from the secretary of state of the 
State of Maine, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a copy of a civil defense and disaster 
mutual assistance compact, entered into be- 
tween the State of Maine and the States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, 
Vv. I, favoring the nomination and 
confirmation of Herman E. Moore as judge 
of the District Court for the Virgin Islands; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Russell G. Bishop, of 
Washington, D. C., relating to the authority 
of the executive branch under the Consti- 
tution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Ed A. Borden, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., relating to Government seizure 
of steel mills and impeachment of the Pres- 
ident; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
the enactment of Senate bill 2187, to ratify 
the creation of a Delaware River Port Au- 
thority, and Senate bill S. 2188, providing 
for a second vehicular crossing of the Dela- 
ware River; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 





FEDERAL ECONOMY—RESOLUTION 
OF JUNIOR WOMAN’S CLUB OF 
WAUWATOSA, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a grass-roots resolution sent to 
me by the Junior Woman’s Club of Wau- 
watosa, Wis. The resolution bespeaks 
the urgent insistence of the members of 
that club on sound Federal economy ac- 
tion in view of the critical fiscal situation 
facing our Government. 

I absolutely endorse the sentiments 
expressed in the resolution, and will do 
everything to help achieve it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 


tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REecorp, as follows: 
THE JUNIOR WOMAN'S CLUB 
OF WAUWATOSA, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., April 17, 1952. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The committee on legislation 
of our club recently presented to the mem- 


bership the following resolution, and it was 
passed accordingly: 

“Whereas we as a Nation are faced with 
a shocking national debt, which might pos- 
sibly lead us to bankruptcy; and 

“Whereas in the budget submitted to Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year there is a 
deficit of over $14,000,000,000, which could 
not possibly be balanced by increased taxa- 
tion, even if it were feasible or wise to levy 
such taxes; and 

“Whereas we feel that it would be wise to 
make a greater effort to balance the Federal 
budget: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the 400 members of the 
Junior Woman’s Club of Wauwatosa, affili- 
ated with the county, State, and General 
Federation of Woman's Clubs, urge our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to actively seek and 
support methods of reducing appropriations 
so that waste and extravagance can be elimi- 
nated from the Federal budget.” 

We sincerely hope that you will see fit to 
support our stand on this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. William C. Lutzen, 
CLAIRE E. LUTZEN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Mrs. Frederic Beattie, 
ELIZABETH T. BEATTIE, 
Legislation Chairman, 





IMPORTATION OF DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS—LETTER AND TELEGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
spoken on several occasions on the Sen- 
ate floor on behalf of the need for re- 
taining on the statute books the pres- 
ent Andresen amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act. 

Under that amendment, reasonable 
efforts are made to protect the domes- 
tic dairy and other industries from the 
flood of cheap foreign imports. 

As I have pointed out on numerous 
occasions, foreign commodities are’ pro- 
duced with comparatively inexpensive 
labor and at health standards far lower 
than are the very high standards set 
by domestic industries, particularly 
Wisconsin dairying. We in Wisconsin 
have prided ourselves in setting the 
highest standards of the Nation as a 
mark of the quality of our Badger prod- 
ucts. We ask only for the right to com- 
pete on a fair basis. Without that 
right we cannot possibly continue to 
meet the nutritional needs of America. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these pro-Andresen amendment mes- 
sages be printed at this point in the 
body of the ReEcorp. 

The messages are in the interest of 
economic justice. Our farmers, like ev- 
eryone else, realize that international 
trade must be a two-way street but they 
are mindful of the need for elementary 
protection of certain industries which 
might otherwise be completely crip- 

led. 

a There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PIGEON FALLS CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, 
Pigeon Falls, Wis., April 14, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Pigeon Falls Coopera- 
tive Creamery consisting of 346 owner mem- 
bers at our last annual meeting requested 
we write you regarding the proposal of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to 
substitute Public Law 590 of the Eighty-first 
Congress for the Andersen amendment. This 
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must not be done under the present ad- 
ministration as it would wreck the whole 

price-support program on dairy products. 
The Andresen amendment and import con- 
trols still do not cover the dairy situation 
for the reason that whole milk powder and 
buttermilk powder are not restricted. We 
must not weaken the law by proposals of 
the weak-minded Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and it is up to you to 
fight this proposal and strengthen our pres- 

ent. controls to cover all dairy products. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH AMUNDSON, 
Plant Manager. 





Cuicaco, Itu., April 17, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pure Milk Association representing 14,000 
dairy farmers in the Chicago area urgently 
request readoption of section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act. Robertson substitute 
entirely unsatisfactory. Please contact 
members of Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in our behalf on this matter. 

W. E. WINN, 
President, Pure Milk Association, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Ap»ropriations: 

H. R. 6854. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1464). 

By Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

_S. 2269. A bill to create a Commission to 
Study Relations Between the United States 
and Other North Atlantic Nations; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1465). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2639. A bill to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1466). 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to inform the Senate that on to- 
day the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
by a vote of 9 to 4, ordered reported to 
the Senate the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 27) approving the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
relating to the development of the re- 
sources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin for national security and conti- 
nental defense of the United States and 
Canada; providing for making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and 
for other purposes. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3045. A bill to provide that the Pust- 
master Gencral shall furnish flat-top stools 
for post-office clerks who perform the duty 
of distributing mail; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEM: 

S. 3046. A bill for the relief of David Wong; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3047. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain land and dwell- 
ing houses on the project known as Shade- 
hill unit, Missouri River Basin project, Lem- 
mon, S. Dak., to veterans and occupants 
without regard to provisions of law requir- 
ing competitive bidding or public advertis- 
ing, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3048. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948 so as to establish a 
minimum payment of compensation for the 
survivors of prisoners of war who died during 
imprisonment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3049. A bill relating to the imposition 
of special charges for overtime services of 
customs Officers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request) : 

S.3050. A bill to authorize the payment 
of certain claims for damage to private prop- 
erty, loss of wages, personal injuries, and 
death, arising out of noncombat activities 
of the Army; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8.3051. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy, without reimburse- 
ment, certain property at Fort Worth, Tex.; 

S. 3052. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.3053. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution approving 
the constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico which was adopted by the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insvlar Affairs. 





PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in view 
of the article which appeared in yes- 
terday’s Washington Evening Star deal- 
ing with the Post Office situation, and 
further in view of what took place on 
April 3 in New York City at the conven- 
tion of letter carriers, I submit a resolu- 
tion asking that the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service make a 
full and complete study and investiga- 
tion of the Post Office Department, with 
a view of ascertaining whether certain 
charges are true or false. 

The resolution (S. Res. 308), submit- 
ted by Mr. LANGER, was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, as follows: 


Whereas there have appeared in the pub- 
lic press reports that the leaders of a na- 
tional association of postal employees have 
charged that the Post Office Department is 
being inefficiently operated; and 

Whereas particularly in the April 3, 1952, 
issue of the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun the following charges were reported to 
have been made at a meeting of the New 
York component of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers: 

“(1) Mail curtailment orders of 2 years’ 
standing have resulted in the ‘rape’ of the 
postal service; 

“(2) Within the last 2 weeks further cuts 
in postal service have been instituted here 
without public notice; 

“(3) Overloads due to the cuts are taxing 
the physical endurance of letter carriers to 
the breaking point; 

“(4) The Post Office Department is di- 
recting ‘reprisals’ at mailmen for their con- 
tinuing opposition to drastic curtailment 
orders; 
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“(5) Gestapo-like supervision has result- 
ed from a series of critical articles about 
the postal service published last February 
by the World-Telegram and Sun; 

“(6) Postal authorities tried to prevent 
the carriers from holding yesterday’s protest 
meeting”; and 

Whereas it is in the public interest that 
the truth or falsity of such charges be es- 
tablished: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to conduct a full and 
complete study and investigation of the 
Post Office Department with a view to ascer- 
taining (1) whether the postal service has 
been curtailed to such an extent that it is 
inefficient and inadequate; (2) whether the 
workload of postal employees has been 
greatly and unreasonably increased to an 
extent taxing their physical endurance; and 
(3) whether the rights of postal employees 
to protest against working conditions and 
employment practices within the Post Office 
Department have been unduly restrained. 
The committee shall report its findings to- 
gether with its recommendations for such 
legislation as it may deem advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date. 

Src, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution which shall not exceed 
8 , Shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 





NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE  RULE—AMENDMENT TO 
TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. KILGORE submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 6854) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: On page 15, after line 9, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 404. The Secretary of the Treasury 
hereafter is authorized without regard to 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949 
to place the position of Budget Officer in 
grade GS-17 in the General Schedule estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1949 so 
long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent. 

“The Postmaster General hereafter is au- 
thorized without regard to section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 to place the posi- 
tions of Administrative Assistant to Post- 
master General and Director, Division of 
Budget and Pl.nning, in grade GS-17 in the 
General Schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 so long as the positions 
are held by the present incumbents.” 


Mr. KILGORE also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 6854, making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and funds available for the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JAMES P. McGRANERY 
TO BE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Monday, May 
5, 1952, at 10:30 a. m., in room 424, Sen- 
ate Office Building, upon the nomination 
of James P. McGranery, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Attorney General. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF .- 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Thirty-eight postmasters. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Stanley Andrews, of Arkansas, to be 
Technical Cooperation Administrator; and 

William J. Sebald, of the District of Colum. 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Burma, vice David McK. Key, re- 
signed. 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

Renah F. Camalier, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice John Russell Young, 
resigned; and 

Mark Lansburgh, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by Representative Vic- 
Tor L. AnFuso, of New York City, before 
Junior League of Italian Board of Guardians, 
in relation to a proposal for the creation of a 
Bureau of Crime Prevention. 

Editorial entitled “The St. Lawrence Pro- 
posals,” published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 17, 1952. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

Address delivered by Dr. Alberto Gainza 
Paz, before annual convention of American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, 
D. C., April 19, 1952. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Excerpts from foreword by Mr. Julian P, 
Boyd, librarian of the Princeton University 
Library, to a booklet entitled “Putting 
Knowledge to Work.” 

Editorial entitled “How Much Worse Would 
Korea Be & la MacArthur,” published in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Truman Can’t Evade 
the Seizure Issue,’ published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of April 22, 1952. . 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “Worms and the Cone 
stitution,” published in the Ashtabula Star- 
Beacon of April 19, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Acheson at His Worst,” 
published in the Washington Times-Herald 
of April 15, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Why Swap Actual 
Human Rights for Global Rhetoric?” pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post for 
April 19, 1952. 





RESUME OF CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION ON 29 TRUMAN PROPOSALS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
threat by President Truman to hold 
Congress in session until next January, 
if necessary, to get what he wants in the 
way of foreign aid appropriations and 
other. legislation is reminiscent of the 
turnip session the Chief Executive called 
for July 26, 1948, after a blast at the 
Eightieth Congress. 

At that time the President, in a blister- 
ing blast of criticism, called a special ses- 
sion of the expiring Republican Eightieth 
Congress to consider 29 legislative pro- 
posals he told the country could be 
passed in 15 days. 

Nearly 4 years has elapsed since that 
date, with the Democrats in control 
of the succeeding Eighty-first and 
Eighty-second Congresses. What is the 
record of success on these 29 proposals? 

First. Congress has failed to enact 10 
of the proposals, including all of the civil 
rights issues and several of the controls 
measures the President sought in his 
1948 abortive attempt to keep OPA alive. 

Second. In five instances the succeed- 
ing Democratic Congresses have given 
the President some, but not all, that he 
wanted approved in a little less than 2 
weeks. 

Third. Fourteen proposals have been 
approved substantially in line with the 
President’s requests. But of this num- 
ber, no less than 10 received congres- 
sional sanction after the emergency 
created by the war in Korea, and at 
least 6 of the 10, relating to reim- 
position of controls authority, were ap- 
proved only because of the Korean emer- 
gency and its concurrent inflation. 

Mr. President, this survey is an excel- 
lent example of the manner in which this 
administration uses a crisis to obtain 
from Congress powers which enable it 
to control the American people. The 
Congress refused to grant most of the 
socialistic power to control, but when 
the Korean emergency arose the Tru- 
man administration had the package 
ready for the Congress, designed to en- 
able it to deliver him the power which 
he appears determined to get. 

The record shows that it is easier for 
the President to summon a special ses- 
sion of the Congress than to force the 
Legislature to approve the kinds of meas- 
ures the President feels are “right.” 

Unanimous Republican opposition in 
the Congress could not have barred pas- 
sage of so many of the President’s pro- 
posals. Strong opposition from within 
the ranks of the President’s own party 
has been the determining factor. 


But President Truman continues his 
strategy of blasting “the Congress” for 
its failures, deliberately overlooking the 
fact that his own party holds the nu- 
merical strength to push through any 
legislation. He proceeds on the false 
assumption Truman is right and that the 
more than 500 elected representatives of 
the people in Congress are principals in 
a plot to harm the very voters they repre- 
sent. 

I have listed an item-by-item résumé 
of congressional action—or inaction— 
on the 29 proposals President Truman 
deemed so important he called a special 
sesson of the Eightieth Congress to con- 
sider. -I ask that this summary of the 
proposals and what has been accom- 
plished be printed as part of my remarks 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1. Reestablish excess-profits tax: Enacted 
in Public Law 909, approved January 3, 1951. 
Congress, after refusing for 2 years to reim- 
pose the excess-profits tax, did so after the 
emergency created by outbreak of the war 
in Korea. 

2. Restore consumer credit controls: En- 
acted only after start of Korean war. Presi- 
dent’s request granted in substance in De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 
774, 81st Cong.), approved September 8, 
1950. In extending the act in 1951 the Con- 
gress wrote in some restrictions on credit 
controls (Public Law 96, 82d Cong.), ap- 
proved July 31, 1951. 

3. Greater authority for Federal Reserve 
Board to regulate bank reserve requirements: 
Not enacted. No action in either House or 
Senate. 

4. Regulation of commodity exchange 
speculation: Not enacted. Both the House 
and Senate denied the President’s request 
for this authority in passing the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (Public Law 1774, 81st 
Cong.), and the extension of the act (Public 
Law 96, 82d Cong.). 

5. Authority for allocation and inventory 
control of scarce commodities: Enacted only 
after Korean war. Request granted in De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 
774, 81st Cong.), and in the 1951 extension 
of the act (Public Law 96, 82d Cong.). 

6. Strengthen rent controls and grant add- 
ed appropriations for enforcement: Public 
Law 574, Eighty-first Congress, approved June 
23, 1950, marked a loosening, instead of a 
strengthening, of Federal rent controls. 
Rent controls were continued only to De- 
cember 31, 1950, with a further extension of 
6 months possible by local option. Rent 
controls were made a part of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st 
Cong.) with the provision for local option 
retained. The 1951 extension of the act 
(Public Law 96, 82d Cong.) provided for a 
cost-of-living increase in rents in areas 
where Federal rent controls were in effect. 
Provision also was made for recontrol of 
decontrolled areas which the Federal Gov- 
ernment designated as critical housing areas. 
However, local government bodies were given 
a veto to overrule this Federal designation, 
so that rent controls were effective in any 
area only by virtue of local option. 

Congress has consistently refused to pass 
legislation to centralize rent controls in the 
Federal Government and did not grant the 
requested additional funds for enforcement. 

7. Stand-by rationing authority: Carried 
in the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 774, 81st Cong.) and the extension of 
the act of June 30, 1952 (Public Law 96, 
82d Cong.), both measures being enacted 
after start of the Korean war. 

8. Price control authority: Enacted only 
after emergency created by Korean war, as 
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part of Defense Production Act of 1950 
(Public Law 774, 81st Cong.), approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1950. 

The authority was continued in the 12- 
month extension of the act (Public Law 96, 
82d Cong.), approved July 31, 1951. 

9. Wage control authority: Enacted only 
after emergency created by Korean war, as 
part of Defense Production Act of 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 774, 81st Cong.), approved Septem- 
ber 8, 1950. Authority was continued in 
12-month extension of the act (Public Law 
96, 82d Cong.), approved July 31, 1951. 

10. Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill: 
Passed by Congress and approved by the 
President July 15, 1949 (Public Law 171, 
81st Cong.). 

11. Federal aid-to-education: Nothing en- 
acted. Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee reported measure to ficor in 
Eighty-first Congress but it never came to a 
vote. No committee action in Eighty-second 
Congress. House held extensive hearings in 
Eighty-first Congress, but failed to report 
any bill to the floor. No House action in 
Eighty-second Congress. In the Eightieth 
Congress, Senate passed S, 246 but this meas- 
ure died in the House during the special 
session of the Congress called by the 
President. 

12. Increase minimum wage: Increase in 
minimum wage to 75 cents an hour passed 
by Congress and approved by President Oc- 
tober 26, 1949 (Public Law 393, 81st Cong.). 
Expanded coverage asked by President was 
denied. 

13. Fifty-percent increase in old-age pen- 
sions; lower eligibility age for women from 
65 to 60; extension of social security to all 
workers: 

A. Old-age pensions increased beyond the 
50-percent point, due in large part to recog- 
nition that inflation had very substantially 
cut bare subsistence provided by such pay- 
ments. 

B. Congress refused to lower eligibility 
age for women, as requested. 

C. Coverage very substantially broadened 
but not to include all workers as requested 
by President. Legislation enacted to cover 
some self-employed and others previously not 
included, however. 

All changes in law were enacted after 
Korea. 

14. Amend Displaced Persons Act: Liber- 
alizing amendments requested by President 
substantially embodied in Public Law 555, 
approved June 16, 1950. 

15. Government loan for construction of 
United Nations headquarters: Passed by 
Eightieth Congress in the special 15-day 
session (Public Law 903, 80th Cong.). 

16. Ratification of international wheat 
agreement: Ratified by the Senate June 13, 
1949. 





17. Added funds for TVA steam plant 
and other power projects and removal of 
some limitations in the law: Funds pro- 
vided by Congress in the first deficiency ap- 
propriation, 1949, approved May 24, 1949 
(Public Law 71, 81st Cong.). 

18. Revision of Federal pay schedules: 
Passed by Congress and approved October 
28, 1949 (Public Law 429, 8lst Cong.). Sev- 
eral other changes made since, including 
Federal pay raise act in first session of 
Eighty-second Congress, passed to compen- 
sate for inflated cost of living. 

19. Antipoll tax: Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee held hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 34 in first session of Eighty-first Con- 
gress, postponed action indefinitely. No an- 
tipoll tax bill has hit the Senate floor. House 
passed H. R. 3199 on July 26, 1949, but no 
action taken by Senate and bill died with 
the Congress. 

20. Antilynch legislation: Not enacted. 
House held hearings in Eighty-first Con- 
gress, no action. Senate reported S. 91 in 
Eighty-first Congress, no floor action. 

21. Fair employment practices bill: Noth- 
ing enacted. FEPC bill reported to Senate 
floor without recommendation in Eighty-first 
Congress, consideration withdrawn after fili- 
buster, no vote taken. Hearings held by 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee in Eighty-second Congress. House passed 
a watered-down voluntary FEPC bill in 
Eighty-first Congress, H. R. 4453, on February 
23, 1950. No action by House in Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress. 

22. Compulsory health insurance: Never 
reported in either the House or Senate. 
Some hearings held by Senate in Eighty-first 
Congress. 

23. Repeal of Taft-Hartley law: Failed. 
Senate, on June 30, 1949, adopted a Taft sub- 
stitute to the law, discarding administration 
proposals. Several changes made in law, but 
in each instance the changes have been sup- 
ported by Tarr. Administration has since 
recanted its repeal plea and now asks only 
for certain modifications. 

24. Additional farm legislation: Changes 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation charter 
requested by President embraced in Public 
Law 85, Eighty-first Congress, approved June 
7, 1949, and other of his proposals in sub- 
stance in Public Law 439, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved October 31, 1949 (Anderson 
Act, superseding the Aiken Act of 80th 
Cong.). The Brannan farm plan espoused 
by President has not been adopted. 

25. Additional reciprocal trade agreements 
legislation: Public Law 307, approved Octo- 
ber 31, 1949, gave the President substantial- 
ly the authority he requested. However, in 
1951, .Congress reconsidered and curtailed 
considerably the authority carried in the 
1949 act. It did this by (1) reaffirming the 
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“peril point” provision thrown out in 1949 at 
the President’s insistence; (2) writing in a 
mandatory “escape” clause providing that if 
the President failed to follow recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission he must sub- 
mit his reasons to Congress; (3) directing 
that the President put in an “escape” clause 
in all agreements that did not carry such a 
provision; (4) directing withdrawal of con- 
cessions to the Soviet and its satellites; and 
(5) declaring that the fact of extension of 
the President’s reciprocal trade agreement 
authority did not necessarily constitute con- 
gressional approval of agreements already 
made under his authority (Public Law 50, 
82d Cong., approved June 16, 1951). 

26. Strengthen antitrust legislation: Pub- 
lic Law 899, approved December 29, 1950, 
supplemented antitrust statutes but failed 
to meet fully administration proposals. The 
Eighty-first Congress refused to approve 
some recommendations. In the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, the House approved H. R. 2401 
to increase criminal penalties but no action 
has been taken by the Senate. The measure 
is similar to one which failed in the Eighty- 
first Congress. Also, in the Eighty-second 
Congress, the Senate passed S. 719 affecting 
pricing laws of antitrust statutes but no 
action has been taken by the House. 

27. Universal military training: Not in ef- 
fect. Principle of UMT set up after Korean 
war in Public Law 51, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, but the authorization for implementa- 
tion of act provided Congress must first ap- 
prove legislation on a code of ethics and con- 
duct and also death and disability benefits 
for Armed Forces. This has not been done. 

House, in Eighty-second Congress, reported 
legislation on code of ethics and conduct 
and death and disability benefits but the 
legislation was referred back to committee. 
Senate bill on same subject is on the cal- 
endar awaiting action. 

Thus, while UMT is provided for in Public 
Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, opposition 
of the Congress to passing the implementing 
legislation bars any UMT program from go- 
ing into operation. There is no major ob- 
jection to the code of conduct or the death 
and disability provisions as such, the fight 
centering on the fact successful passage of 
these proposals would launch UMT. 

28. National Science Foundation: Passed 
by Congress and approved by President May 
10, 1950 (Public Law 507, 81st Cong.). 

29. Approval of St. Lawrence waterway 
treaty: Never reported to the floor in either 
the House or the Senate as a treaty. As a 
joint resolution giving the President au- 
thority to go ahead with the work, the meas- 
ure was considered by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress. No action taken 
at all in the Eighty-second Congress, al- 
though hearings were held, 


Box score on measures the President requested the Republican Eightieth Congress to pass in 15 days 
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AMERICAN PRISONERS IN COMMU- 
NIST CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a list of Amer- 
icans under arrest in Red China, pub- 
lished in the New York Times this morn- 
ing. The list contains narnes of Ameri- 
cans held in prison or under house arrest 
by the Chinese Communists. In connec- 
tion with this item, I call attention to the 
fact that in yesterday’s ReEcorp, at page 
4166, there are some remarks by me con- 
cerning this matter. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


List oF AMERICANS UNDER ARREST IN RED 
CHINA 


WasHINGTON, April 21.—Following is a 
list, made public today by the State Depart- 
ment, of Americans held in prison or under 
house arrest by the Chinese Communists. 
The list includes the organization with which 
each person was connected, the place of im- 
prisonment, or house arrest, and the next of 
kin, where available: 


IN PRISON 


Bersohn, Malcolm, medical student: Peip- 
ing; Mrs. Jesse Bersohn, mother, 715 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Bradshaw, Dr. and Mrs. Homer V., Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church; Lienhsien Hospital, Kwangtung. 

Bryan, Robert T., attorney; Shanghai; Mrs, 
Robert T. Bryan, wife, Washington, D. C. 

Buol, Lawrence R., China Air Transport; 
Kumming, Yunnan; Mrs. Lawrence R. Buol, 
wife, living in Hong Hong. 

Cote, Bishop Philip, Roman Catholic 
Church; Soochow, Kiangsu. 

Fahy, Monsignor Eugene, Jesuit Fathers; 
Yangchow, Kiangsu. 

Ford, Bishop Francis X., Maryknoll Mis- 
sion; Muiyuen, Kwangtung. 

Garvey, the Reverend Justin, Passionist 
Mission; Yuanling, Hunan. 

Gross, the Reverend Dulgence, Franciscan 
Fathers; Tsintao, Shantung. 

Hayes, the Reverend John D., Presbyterian 
missionary; Kwangtung. 

Kanady, Dilmus, Edward T. Robertson & 
Sons, Boston; Shanghai; Delbert T. Kanady, 
father, Houston, Tex. 

Kiehn, Arnold Milton, businessman; 
Shanghai; Mrs. Arnold Milton Kiehn, wife, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Kowalski, Bishop Robert R., Franciscan 
Fathers; Hankow. 

Lau, Laura, Presbyterian Mission; Lienh- 
sein Hospital, Kwangtung. 

Lovegren, Levi A., Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission; Yaan, Sikang. 

Mackinsen, Paul, Lutheran missionary; 
Tsingtao; Paul J. Mackinsen, Baltimore, Md, 

McCann, Robert, businessman; Tientsin, 
Hupeh; Mrs. Flora McCann, wife, Altadena, 
Calif. 

McGehee, John P., Brethren missionary; 
Kweiyang. 

{cGinn, Joseph P., Catholic Mission; 
Tosing, Kwangtung. 

Middleton, Dorothy, Mission of Lepers; 
Lienhsien Hospital, Kwangtung. 

Mills, Harriet, Fulbright student; Peiping; 
W. Plumber Mills, father, 435 West One Hun- 
dred and Nineteenth Street, New York. 

Morse, Justin Russell, Yunnan-Tibetan 
Christian Mission; Kunming, Yunnan, 

O’Shea, Bishop John, Franciscan Legion of 
Mary; Kanchow, Kiangsu. 

Perkins, Sarah, Presbyterian Mission; 
Lienhsien Hospital, Kwangtung. 

Pinger, Bishop Ambrose Henry, Franciscan 
Mission Union; Tsingtao, Shantung. 

Proulx, Armand, Catholic Mission, Shang- 
hai. 





Redmond, Hugh Francis, importer-export- 
er; Shanghai; Mrs. Ruth Redmond, mother, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rickett, Walter A., Fulbright student; 
Peiping; Harold W. Austin, father-in-law, 
140 Cedar Street, New York. 

Rigney, the Reverend Harold William, So- 
ciety of the Divine Word; Peiping. 

Ryan, Mary (Sister Joan Mary), Maryknoll 
Mission; Muiyuen, Kwantung. 

Schneider, Siegfried, Catholic Mission; 
Hankow. 

Sjodin, Rolland L., China Inland Mission; 
prison not given. 

Stockwell, Francis Olin, Methodist Mission; 
Chungking. 

Swift, Jonathan (Brother Matthew), Fran- 
ciscan Mission Union; Tsingtao, Shantung. 

Thornton, the Reverend James, Jesuit Fa- 
thers; Yangchow, Kiangsu. 

Toomey, John J., Maryknoll Mission; Toi- 
shan, Kwangtung. 

Travers, the Reverend Harold, Passionist 
Fathers; Paotsing, Hunan. 

Ubinger, Paul Joseph, Passionist Mission; 
Yuanling, Hunan. 

White, the Reverend Richard Marcellus, 
Passionist Mission; arrested at Yungshun, 
Hunan. 

Winter, W. L., Presbyterian Mission; Lienh- 
sien, Kwangtung. 


UNDER HOUSE ARREST 


Bercovitz, Dr: and Mrs. Nathaniel, Pres- 
byterian Mission; Hoihow, Hainan, Kwang- 
tung; of New York. 

Chatigny, Donat W., Maryknoll Mission; 
Chikkai, Kwangtung. 

Curran, the Reverend John F., Maryknoll 
Mission; Pingham, Kwangsi. 

Dean, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel, Yenchung Uni. 
versity; Peiping. 

Fedders, the Reverend Albert Victor, Mary- 
knoll Mission; Pingham, Kwangsi. 

Franco, Rocco P., Maryknoll Mission; Hoin- 
gan, Kwangtung. 

Giedt, Dr. Emanuel H., American Baptist 
Mission; Swatow. 

Giffin, Louise Margaret, American Baptist 
Mission; Swatow. 

Gilkey, William, Yeaching University: Pei- 
ping. 

Greene, the Reverend Robert W., Maryknoll 
Mission; Mishsien, Kwangtung. 

Jung, Edna (Sister Margaret Marie), Mary- 
knoll Mission; Miehsien, Kwangtung. 

Lavin, Joseph P., Maryknoll Mission; Hoin- 
gan, Kwangtung. 7 

McCreery, Caroline, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of Presbyterian Church; Hoihow, Hal- 
nan. 

Morse, Dr. Esther, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of Presbyterian Church; Hoihow, 
Hainan. 

Noren, the Reverend Loren E., American 
Baptist missionary; Swatow, Kwangtung. 

Rickett, Mrs. Walter A., wife of Fulbright 
student listed as arrested; Peiping; Harold 
W. Austin, father. 

Sanderson, Abbie, American Baptist Mis- 
sion Society; Swatow, Kwangtung. 

Tierney, John J., Maryknoll Mission; Tung- 
shen, Kwangtung. 





STUDY OF NARCOTICS IN THE STATE 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have at hand the report of study 
and recommendations of the legislative 
commission to study narcotics of the 
State of New Jersey, which was issued 
on March 10, and which is now in great 
demand by thoughtful citizens through- 
out the country who are concerned with 
controlling the illicit dope traffic which 
has ruined the minds and bodies of too 
many of our young. 

This comprehensive study, undertaken 
by a legislative commission of six mem- 


bers, of which Assemblyman William F, 
Tompkins, of Essex County, was chair- 
man, was made pursuant to a joint reso- 
lution adopted by the New Jersey Legis- 
lature on May 22,1951. Working unre- 
mittingly with a staff of experts, the 
New Jersey committee has produced a 
report that bids fair to become a model 
for all other States seeking to control 
the vicious trade in narcotics, and which 
desire corrective legislation. 

Federal Commissioner of Narcotics 
Harry J. Anslinger has stated on numer- 
ous occasions to many people that New 
Jersey now has the most enlightened 
and effective laws governing control of 
the narcotics traffic, with provisions for 
the treatment of unfortunate addicts, 
among all the States in the Union. I 
wish all of my colleagues could have op- 
portunity to study the 118-page report 
of the New Jersey legislative commis- 
sion. They would see that in New Jersey 
a courageous, determined effort is being 
made to stamp out an evil that in the 
past few years has become a national 
menace. If any Senators would like a 
copy of the report for study and possi- 
ble transmission to enforcement agencies 
in their respective States, I am certain 
I could secure it for them. 

In addition to the exhaustive work 
done by the New Jersey special legislative 
commission, two men rendered outstand- 
ing service in helping guide this com- 
prehensive investigation along result- 
ful paths. One was New Jersey’s distin- 
guished Governor, Alfred E. Driscoll, and 
the other was the head of one of our 
Federal agencies, Commissioner Harry 
J. Anslinger, known to most of my col- 
leagues. 

In acknowledgment of the services of 
Governor Driscoll and Commissioner 
Anslinger, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the REecorp 
at this point in my remarks the foreword 
of the New Jersey commission’s study 
and report. 

There being no objection, the foreword 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FoREWORD 

When the present narcotic menace first 
arose, Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll was one of the 
first chief executives of any State in the 
country to take action. 

At the inception of the Commission’s work 
Governor Driscoll advised the Commission 
that the entire resources of the State gov- 
ernment were at its disposal. Throughout 
its study the Commission has had the com- 
plete support of Governor Driscol!, who has 
responded generously to all requests made by 
the Commission. 

The United States is fortunate in having as 
its leader in the fight against the illicit nar- 
cotic traffic, one mcn who stands out like a 
beacon, the outstanding authority in the 
world on the subject and the finest type of 
public official, Commissioner Harry J. Anslin- 
ger, of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. The 
Commissioner and his associates are career 
men dedicated to their work and completely 
unselfish in their devotion to duty. When 
this Commission commenced its work, the 
first thing that was done was to solicit the 
assistance and advice of the Commissioner 
and the members of his department. The 
response was immediate and the subsequent 
efforts to aid us were completely unselfish 
and untiring. The citizens of our country 
are fortunate in having Commissioner An- 
slinger lead this fight and we wish gratefully 
to acknowledge the fatherly assistance which 
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he has given to us. We have a deep affection 
and the greatest respect for Commissioner 
Anslinger and his accomplishments. 





RESTORATION OF JAPAN TO THE 
SOCIETY OF FREE NATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have recently received, under 
date of March 28, from Mr. Ichiro Ishi- 
kawa, of Japan, president of the Federa- 
tion of Economic Organizations, a letter 
expressing the appreciation of this fed- 
eration because of the early restoration 
of Japan to the society of free nations 
through the ratification by the United 
States of the Treaty of San Francisco, 
and the United States-Japan Mutual 
Security Pact. 

This letter is a good illustration of the 
spirit of appreciation and cooperation 
that my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPaRKMAN], 
and I experienced when we were recent- 
ly in Japan with Mr. John Foster Dulles 
on our mission to check up on the post- 
treaty attitude of the Japanese people. 

While it might be said that the Japa- 
nese people are given to fine praise of 
friendship, at the same time we were all 
convinced, I think, of the sincerity of 
the Japanese in their gratitude for the 
opportunity now offered to them to par- 
ticipate with the western freedom-loving 
nations in the New World that is facing 
us all. 

I ask unanimous consent to publish in 
the body of the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks, and as an addition to 
the peace treaty discussions, the text of 
the letter to which I have referred from 
Mr. Ichiro Ishikawa, president of the 
Federation of Economic Organizations 
in Tokyo. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERATION OF 
ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS, 
Tokyo, March 28, 1952. 
The Honorable H. A. SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We of the Federation of Economic 
Organizations, representing the business 
circles of Japan, are deeply moved by the 
momentous events which have led to the 
early restoration of our country to the so- 
ciety of free nations, through the ratification 
by the United States Senate of the Treaty 
of San Francisco and the United States- 
Japan Mutual Security Pact. 

We wish to express our heartfelt gratitude 
for the wisdom and able guidance with 
which the Government of the United States 
and the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers have, during the 6 years of military 
occupation, succored the Japanese people 
from the squalor and misery of war. We 
are also deeply appreciative of the effort 
that has gone into the fostering of the 
spirit of freedom and democracy, to the 
extent that the free nations of the world 
now look to Japan with trust and concilia- 
tion. Furthermore, the steadfast resolve 
with which the realization of an early peace 
for Japan has been pursued, despite the 
difficulties and complexities engendered by 
the international situation, calls for admira- 
tion of the highest degree. 

With the joyful approach of the inde- 
pendence which has long been awaited, we 
wish particularly to extend our most sincere 
respects and thanks to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway and to his exalted predecessor, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who have been 


most compassionate and sagacious in their 
government, of our country; to Special En- 
voy John Foster Dulles, who has coura- 
geously, unswervingly, and successfully ac- 
complished the difficult task of writing the 
peace, and who has earned the undying 
affection of the Japanese, who found in hima 
warm and sympathetic friend; and to the 
Honorable William J. Sebald, who, as chief of 
SCAP’s diplomatic section and chairman of 
the Allied Council for Japan, has contributed 
immeasurably to the successful conclusion of 
the two treaties. 

With the inexpressible feeling of thanks- 
giving deeply impressed upon our hearts, we 
look to the future with hope and with the 
conviction that our best endeavors must be 
forthcoming to prove ourselves worthy of the 
trust and good will extended to us by the free 
nations of the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
IcHIrRo ISHIKAWA, 
President. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND 
POWER PROJECT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week President Truman addressed to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and Representative BucKLey, 
chairmen of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and of the House Public Works 
Committees, respectively, a letter making 
clear the President’s urgent recommen- 
dation that Congress proceed speedily 
to consider and enact the necessary au- 
thorization for the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. The President re- 
ported on his recent discussions with the 
officials of Canada, looking to the con- 
struction of the seaway by Canada alone. 
But the President emphasized that both 
the United States Government and the 
Canadian Government preferred, above 
all, to see this great project a joint un- 
dertaking under the terms of the legis- 
lation now before the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s letter as released by the 
White House be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

(The President has sent the following 
identical letters to Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, and Hon. CHARLES A, 
BUCKLEY, chairman, Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives: ) 


Aprit 19, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to 
urge that your committee act favorably at 
an early date on legislation approving the 
1941 agreement between the United States 
and Canada, and authorizing the United 
States to join with Canada in constructing 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

As I informed the Congress in January, 
the question before the Congress now is not 
whether the seaway should be built, but 
whether the United States should share in 
its construction, operation, and control. The 
Canadian Government is ready and willing 
to build a seaway from Montreal to Lake 
Erie on the Canadian side of the boundary, 
if the Congress does not authorize the 
United States Government to participate in 
building the joint Canadian-United States 
seaway agreed to in 1941. It would be ex- 
tremely unwise and unrealistic for the Con- 
gress voluntarily to abandon the opportu- 
nity for the United States to jointly control 
a waterway so vital to our security, our com- 
merce and industry, and our relations with 
our Canadian neighbors. And yet, if the 
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Congress does not act soon on the legislation 
before it, that will be the result, for we 
cannot ask the Canadians to delay much 
longer. 

In addition to the seaway, the St. Law- 
rence project will yield very large benefits 
in hydroelectric power. The same dams that 
create a navigation pool in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
will yield 12,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy per year—half to each coun- 
try—energy that is badly needed in both 
countries. In order to build these works, 
if the Congress does not enact the legisla- 
tion now before it—or other appropriate 
legislation—it will be necessary for the 
United States and Canada jointly to apply 
to the International Joint Commission—a 
body set up under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 with authority to approve 
such projects. In accordance with an ex- 
change of notes early this year, copies of 
which were transmitted to the Congress in 
January, preparatory work has been pro- 
ceeding on such a joint application. 

On Monday of this week, Mr. Lester B. 
Pearson, the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, together with other Cana- 
dian and United States officials, met with 
me here in Washington. Mr. Pearson ex- 
pressed the desire of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to proceed rapidly with the con- 
struction of the project—both the seaway 
and the power phases. The Canadians agree 
with us that the quickest and most desir- 
able way to get started on the project is for 
the Congress to approve the joint develop- 
ment plan now before it. 

In order to lose no time if the Congress 
does not act, however, we agreed at Monday's 
meeting that the application to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission will be com- 
pleted and filed at an early date. Thus the 
arrangements are nearly completed for pro- 
ceeding with the St. Lawrence project by an 
alternative means if the Congress fails to 
act soon on the 1941 agreement. 

I hope that these alternative arrange- 
ments will not have to be followed through, 
because it is so obviously to the advantage 
of all our people—including the railroad 
and port interests that have been opposed 
to the project in the past—for the United 
States to participate fully in the construc- 
tion and control of the project. That can 
only be done if the Congress acts. I can- 
not believe the Congress will let the oppor- 
tunity pass to safeguard and advance the 
vital interests of our people in the St. Law- 
rence River. 

We need the seaway and the power. We 
need them as soon as the necessary works 
can be built. The best, the simplest, and 
the quickest way to get them is through 
legislation by the Congress. Full hearings 
have been completed before the appropriate 
committees of the Senate and the House. I 
strongly recommend that your committee 
and the Congress promptly complete action 
on this vital matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TruMan, 





GOALS OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Secretary of Defense, Hon. 
Robert A. Lovett, spoke before the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors on 
the goals of the defense program, and 
on the steps which have to date been 
accomplished. This talk gives a very 
clear explanation not only of the objec- 
tives which the Department of Defense is 
seeking to reach, but it also makes clear 
many of the difficulties which stand in 
the way. It is a description of the at- 
tempt now being carried on by this Gov- 
ernment to prevent a third world war 
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by only partial mobilization of the mili- 
tary forces. 

I noted in the Washington Star of last 
night an editorial to the effect that this 
speech ought to be read by all the peo- 
ple. I feel that that judgment was cor- 
rect, and in order to give the Secretary’s 
address the additional circulation which 
it would attain through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE RoseErt A. 
Lovett BEFORE THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


Your kind invitation to meet with you 
today gives me an opportunity to talk over 
with you some of the complications which 
our particular form of mobilization has 
created, as well as to attempt to clarify cer- 
tain areas of misunderstanding. Since you 
will be briefed later by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on many details, the things I would 
like to discuss today fall into three broad 
subjects. First of all, I would like to re- 
spond to the request made upon me that I 
try to give you in brief form something ap- 
proximating a “report to the stockholders.” 
Secondly, I would like to try to explain and 
perhaps clarify some of the reasons for the 
enormous increase in expenses associated 
with national defense. Thirdly, and final- 
ly, I would like to try to convince you that 
it is a dangerous illusion to use World War 
II as a basis for comparison with what we 
must undergo in order to be effective in 
preventing world war III or victorious if 
that unhappy event is forced upon us. 

As you all know, we are trying to restore 
a reasonable defensive strength which would 
serve as a protection against and as a deter- 
rent against war and also provide a mobili- 
zation base which can be rapidly expanded 
in case of need. We have never heretofore 
attempted such a thing and there are some 
who quite sincerely feel that it is impos- 
sible. I do not agree, although I admit at 
once that our attempt creates a number of 
difficulties which are not encountered under 
full mobilization. Heretofore this country 
has had only two throttle settings—one wide 
open for war and the other tight shut for 
peace. What we are really trying to do 
is to find a cruising speed and as in the 
case of most enterprises we have made some 
mistakes and unfortunately will probably 
make others. But the only fatal mistake, I 
believe, would be to get tired and give up 
the effort. 

There is nothing in the world situation 
today that I am aware of which would justi- 
fy any relaxation of effort. On the contrary, 
there seems to me to be a grim and ominous 
thread running through the entire fabric of 
world events. 

There are some who feel that we are try- 
ing to do too much too quickly. There are 
others who charge us with doing too little, 
and that little slowly. These contradictory 
views arise in part from different appraisals 
of the world situation, from a fear that the 
enormous expenditures required in modern 
defense will not save but may ruin the coun- 
try, from exasperation at charges of waste and 
to a considerable extent, I believe, from the 
fact that we do not see the visible evidences 
of our efforts in the same sense that we did 
during World War II, when, under full mo- 
bilization, our aim was to produce the maxi- 
mum amount of everything needed in war 
for immediate use. 

Nevertheless, there is a tendency, of 
course, to measure things by numbers and 
to compare our present activities with those 
in World War II. This is one of the points 
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I would like to discuss with you later on. 
First, let us get rid of the figures which 
serve as one measure of our progress to date. 

During the past 18 months notable progress 
has been made in the restoration of our mili- 
tary strength. In personnel I think it is 
good. On July 1, 1950, at the start of the 
Korean war, our total military service per- 
sonnel numbered less than 1,500,000. These 
have been expanded today until they total 
over 3,500,000 and their military effectiveness 
has increased in far greater proportion. 

The Army has gone from 10 divisions and 
11 regimental combat teams (all at less than 
peacetime manning levels and without oper- 
ational support units) to a force of 20 divi- 
sions, 18 regimental combat teams, and the 
appropriate supporting groups. 

The Navy has expanded its strength from a 
little over 200 combatant vessels in July 1950 
to a powerful force of over 400. It is notable 
that the big carriers have been increased 
from 7 to 14 and that 7 carrier groups have 
been added to the naval air arm. The Ma- 
rines have increased in size from approxi- 
mately 70,000 to approximately 230,000 and 
are currently organized into 2144 divisions 
with 2'4 air groups, on the way toward a goal 
by June 30 of 3 divisions and 3 Marine air 
groups. ; 

The Air Force started with about 411,000 
men and 48 wings and has been expanded 
to approximately 940,000 men and 90 wings 
at the present time, on the way toward its 
goal of 143 wings with an increase in per- 
sonnel of only about 200,000. 

Our production base has been materially 
expanded and the actual expenditures on a 
monthly basis between July 1, 1950, and the 
present time have gone up from about three 
hundred million monthly for hard goods, 
such as aircraft, ships, tanks, guns, and am- 
munition, by something over 600 percent to 
a@ present figure of about two billion a 
month. Current total expenditures are run- 
ning at the rate of about three and eight- 
tenths billion per month and we reach the 
rate of over four billion a month by the 
end of this fiscal year. Substantially over 
50 percent of these expenditures are for hard 
goods and military construction because we 
are still in the capital investment stage and 
are buying assets. 

The early stages of any build-up inspire 
a certain impatience, for there is bound to 
be a lag during the tooling-up period of a 
year to 18 months. 

Last year, for example, we began making 
our plans for an increase in the Air Force to 
143 wings. These requirements were em- 
bodied in the budget we drew up last Decem- 
ber for the fiscal year 1953. Under the law, 
of course, we cannot make contracts until 
the money has been appropriated, after 
which we must allow another 18 to 36 months 
(depending on the type of plane) for actual 
delivery of the aircraft. This is what we 
call lead time. Let us assume that the fiscal 
1953 appropriations will be passed by Con- 
gress on, say, July 1 of this year. This 
means that we will get these planes some- 
where between December 1953 and June of 
1955. 

In gaging the progress of the mobiliza- 
tion effort, I suggest that you keep a par- 
ticular eye on expenditures. The actual cash 
paid out is not only one barometer of pro- 
duction, but also it and not obligational au- 
thority has a direct bearing on the amount 
of taxes to be raised or money to be bor- 
rowed in any specific year. In the fiscal year 
ending last June, defense expenditures to- 
taled about $19,800,000,000. This is exclusive 
of the military portion of the foreign aid 
program. During the fiscal year ending on 
June of this year, our expenditures will be 
approximately $40,000,000,000. For the next 
fiscal year our estimate is about $52,000,000,- 
000, which means that an equal amount 
must be raised in taxes or borrowed during 
that period. Of these expenditures about 
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$39,000,000,000 will be under authorization 
given us in fiscal years 1951 and 1952—these 
are the long-lead time or hard-to-get items. 

So much for the financial side of our re- 
port insofar as the figures themselves are 
concerned. Their very size—and they are 
enormous—leads naturally to the question 
as to why are they so big? The answer, in 
my opinion, is most emphatically not the oc- 
casional examples of waste, no matter how 
inexcusable they may be. Wasteful practices 
must be stamped out and, incidentally, very 
considerable progress has been made over the 
past year or so toward this end. Progress has 
been unspectacular but steady and the cam- 
paigns conducted by the military depart- 
ments emphasizing cost consciousness are 
bearing some fruit. Improved business man- 
agement is beginning to show gratifying re- 
sults not only in savings but also in insist- 
ence on a proper degree of austerity. But the 
big area of savings lies in the area of big 
cost. The place to look for something is 
where you lost it. 

An interesting example of savings is the 
Army’s so-called rebuild program. This is 
a world-wide undertaking, aimed at rehabili- 
tating the vast amount of equipment and 
supplies left in damaged and unusable shape 
after World War II. A careful survey recent- 
ly completed discloses that the rebuild and 
repair program of the Army has returned 
to the supply line some $9,500,000,000 of 
equipment at a cost of about $1,500,000,000. 
You may have heard of the ordnance auto- 
motive rebuild shops in Japan—sometimes 
called the Big Five—where vast amounts 
of matériel reclaimed from islands in the 
Pacific have been put back in shape at a 
minimum cost. Through this process a 214- 
ton truck now costing about $7,000 as a new 
purchase is actually returned to duty for 
$1,000 repair charge. In fact, about 65 per- 
cent of all transport vehicles in Korea, haul- 
ing ammunition, rations and supplies to our 
fighting forces, have been processed through 
rebuild plants. 

The answer to our question, furthermore, 
does not lie wholly in inflation, although this 
is most certainly one of the important rea- 
sons for the vast costs. I believe the answer 
must take into account something which is 
largely ignored. That is, the actual com- 
plexity of the new weapons and the compli- 
cations injected into our whole problem by 
the revolution occurring in the applied 
sciences and in technology. It is on this 
point that I would like to devote much of 
my time with you today. 

Consider, if you will, the situation which 
we face today. As I said earlier we are try- 
ing to do things which are in part contra- 
dictory. Under the system of partial mo- 
bilization we are trying to rearm and provide 
an expandable industrial base without doing 
too much damage to the civilian economy 
and without interrupting civilian economy 
unnecessarily. We have tried to steer a 
course which would permit us to make haste 
firmly and efficiently—but not hysterically— 
and with an informed regard to complex 
factors here and abroad. We have tried to 
make our urgency both disciplined and se- 
lective. 

This effort can be better understood if you 
bear in mind that at one and the same mo- 
ment we are mobilizing our manpower while 
at the same time we fight a war in a distant 
land and concurrently conduct a system of 
demobilization through rotation of our fight- 
ing men and the release of involuntary re- 
servists. Last month, for example, the Armed 
Forces took in 79,000 personnel, and in the 
same month 84,000 went out. For the 3 
months of March, April, and May we will lose 
about 11,000 men more than we will gain, 
and between June of this year and June of 
next the turnover will approximate a million 
men and women. There has never been any=- 
thing like that before in any country as far 
as I know. 
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In the second place, I doubt if it would 
be possible in any other country in the world 
today to support a war, rebuild a reasonable 
military strength, develop an expandable 
mobilization base, provide assistance for our 
allies, supply them with initial equipment 
and at the same time maintain a level of 
civilian economy to keep this country healthy 
so that in our efforts to prevent war we do 
not do permanent damage to the system 
which supports our way of life. 

To me these goals are intelligent, chal- 
lenging, and attainable. The job can be 
done under our system of free enterprise and 
under no other. 

Now remembering the apparently conflict- 
ing actions I have just mentioned, let us also 
bear in mind the fact that we stand on the 
threshold of extraordinary scientific develop- 
ments. While we are fighting a war, mobiliz- 
ing, demobilizing, producing for the military 
and for the civilians and for our allies we 
are in an absolute ferment in both machines 
and methods of war as a result of the amaz- 
ing advances in the sciences. We are shift- 
ing from piston engines to jets; from visual 
operations to radar; from certain types of 
artillery to rockets; from piloted aircraft to 
guided missiles, and from World War II ex- 
plosives to atomic warheads. 


This presents an enormous difficulty when 
you stop to consider that every time a pur- 
chase is made, one of the elements which 
must be considered is whether or not the 
article is going to be made obsolete, or at 
best obsolescent, by newer weapons or de- 
vices now coming off experimental lines and 
undergoing service or firing tests. If there 
is some cheap and reliable way of knocking 
out tanks at a distance without using an- 
other expensive tank or very expensive piece 
of artillery (and I believe there is, or will 
be) we must not build an excessive amount 
of tanks. If a rocket or guided missile can 
intercept a bomber reliably and under all 
weather and climate conditions then it is 
imprudent to buy excessive amounts of 
piloted interceptors. But we cannot fight 
today’s battles with tomorrow’s weapons, 
We have to strike a balance between the two. 
We cannot count on the bold new develop- 
ments always working out. And we cannot 
afford to arm our troops with promissory 
notes. There is still no easy, quick, cheap, 
or magic way to fight or win a war and, worse 
still, no easy way of preventing one, which 
is our aim. 

So, for a period of time, we must bring 
judgment to bear on the difficult matter of 
selectivity and we must try to have on hand 
enough of our immediate protection against 
disaster while accelerating a military and 
production system which will provide as 
much protection as possible for a long pull. 

Just to make things even tougher, the 
weapons themselves have become so com- 
plex as to make it almost inaccurate to de- 
scribe, say, the modern fighter plane as an 
airplane, because the word brings to mind 
the World War II fighter. The modern fight- 
er is no more like the World War II fighter 
you are familiar with than a modern auto- 
mobile is like a buggy. We are now flying 
too far, too fast, and too high for human 
faculties. So we have to supplement them 
by gadgets. 

Let me give you a few yardsticks by which 
to measure this difference. 

In one of our best World War II fighters 
there were 515 electrical wires totaling 1,545 
feet. The present-day fighter has 5,500 wires 
totaling 22,916 feet. 

The direct engineering man-hours which 
went into the World War II fighter totaled 
41,880, as compared with the present fighter 
1,131,892. Let me take a couple of items 
that make up that total. In aerodynamics 
the direct engineering man-hours on the 
World War II fighter was 600. On the mod- 
ern new fighter it is 72,520 (120 times great- 
er). On stress analysis the direct engineer- 
ing man-hours was 2,985. On the present 


one, 116,075 (38 times more). The total of 
the hours I gave you is 27 times greater. 

Now the effect of these complexities and 
of the revolutionary advances which are be- 
ing made is discernible at once in costs. 
For example, the World War II fighter cost 
$26,741 for air frame alone. 

The present fighter in airframe alone costs 
$179,309. The factory-labor cost was $6,441 
and materials $11,753 in World War II, as 
compared with labor costing $40,883 and ma- 
terial $40,280 in the modern fighter. 

One final word on costs. The B-17E, our 
fine bomber of World War II, weighed gross 
on take-off 52,780 pounds. The B-47B, 
which replaces the B-17, weighs 181,440 
pounds on take-off. It flies over 244 times 
faster; it carries 244 times more bombs; it 
has less than half the crew; and it has over 
8 times the horsepower of the B-17E. The 
B-17 costs approximately $450,000, and the 
B-47B costs $3,476,00Q 

And now while we are on the subject of 
complexities, and their relationship to cost, 
let’s leave the matériel side of things for a 
moment and take a look at personnel. We 
have made our goals on time and have lived 
up to our undertakings with respect to rota- 
tion and involuntary reservists. But this 
has added enormously to the cost. The rea- 
son, I believe, is clear and the cost, I think, 
is justified, because there are other consid- 
erations in our type of democracy which we 
deem even more important than money. 

Without question, the present rapid turn- 
over of personnel in the Armed Forces is 
very costly. Without question, literally bil- 
lions could be saved by sharply reducing this 
turn-over. Nevertheless, by common con- 
sent of the public, of Congress, of the press, 
and of the Military Departments inductees 
need serve only 24 months. It costs a great 
deal of money and takes 6 months or so to 
train a soldier basically and to equip him. 
More months of training are needed to make 
him combat-worthy. Still more months and 
money are consumed in transporting him to 
a foreign theater and this is repeated when he 
is returned to the States as his term of serv- 
ice nears a close. All in all, his period of 
real usefulness is sharply limited. I need 
hardly point out how many hundreds of 
millions would be saved if the term of service 
were extended, say another 12 or 24 months. 
As I have said, however, a democracy does 
not always put money first. In this coun- 
try, I am glad to say, justice and fairness 
still come ahead of cash. 

Some forms of social consideration also 
outweigh economy in our policy of rotation 
of troops. Despite the size of our then small 
Armed Forces, we set out at an early date 
to relieve men in Korea as fast as possible. 
I am happy to report to you that only a 
handful of specialists and technicians had 
to spend a second winter in combat in Korea, 
Gradually and without fuss the veterans 
have been replaced by the newly trained 
troops. Over 362,000 men have been brought 
back by the Armed Forces from Korea. 
This immense exercise in logistics has been 
carried on quietly, but with truly first-class 
efficiency. It again was a complex and cost- 
ly enterprise, but I think it was worth it and 
I think this country can take pride in it. 

It would be dangerous, however, to assume 
that we have solved our long-range man- 
power problem. We haven't. We do not yet 
have a sensible long-range manpower pro- 
gram that will give us maximum security, at 
minimum cost, with justice to the individual. 
Such a program was proposed in the uni- 
versal military service and training legis- 
lation. Parts of that program have been 
enacted; other important parts have not. 

Unless some such program is put into 
effect, our Reserve, Forces will continue to 
consist almost wholly of veterans and in the 
event of any future emergencies, we would 
have to repeat the injustices of the early 
Korean mobilization period—with some men 
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serving twice and even three times while 
other men have not yet served at all. 

Finally, there is another area in which 
economy and efficiency have to be subordi- 
nated to other considerations. This lies in 
the ‘field of requirements set up by the Con- 
gress in laws, in Executive orders, and in 
regulations dealing with certain policies with 
respect to contracts. These policies take 
into account the many economic, geographic, 
social, and military implications in procure- 
ment and are not caused by the whim or lack 
of efficiency or lack of foresight of any in- 
dividual or group. But the problem facing 
the procurement officer today is a staggering 
one. At the present time it is really very 
hard to determine whether or not he is a 
purchasing agent, a policeman, an economic 
stabilizer, or perhaps something else. 

He apparently is charged now with policing 
that clause of the contracts forbidding any 
discrimination in a contract, in hiring or 
promoting help. 

He must, furthermore, take into account 
as a matter of national policy, the problem 
of dispersion of contracts, avoid concentra- 
tion in a single large plant, favor small busi- 
ness where possible, give orders to distressed 
areas where there is a surplus of labor under 
a directive from the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and lately to favor distressed indus- 
tries in a nondistressed area. 

I have often wondered what he will do if 
a small business in a nondistressed area 
and a big business in a distressed area and 
maybe a distressed business, big or small, ina 
nondistressed area all demand a particular 
order. 

Now to sum up—there is no question, look- 
ing back over the last 18 months, that the 
American defense picture is infinitely better 
than it was at the start of the Korean aggres- 
sion. But in my opinion it is still not good 
enough. We are striving for a minimum de- 
fense force which can be maintained over a 
period of years. We will have an expandable 
production base that we may need at any 
time. But we are in the middle of our job— 
not at the end. 

I have discussed with you some of the 
complications in our effort and have tried 
to emphasize the importance of keeping our 
thinking about defense as modern as the 
new weapons themselves. We must do this, 
I believe, if we are to survive. Some of these 
new weapons are so destructive as to raise 
serious doubts as to what would remain of 
civilization as we know it were they to be 
used in the event of war. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must, 
if at all possible, stop world war III before 
it starts and not just win it after it gets 
going. The only way I know that this can 
be done is through the restoration of an 
adequate degree of strength and the willing- 
ness to maintain it over whatever period of 
time is necessary. We can do whatever we 
have to do. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Mr. Lovett on Defense,” 


published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 21, 1952, be printed in the 
ReEcorD immediately following the ad- 
dress of the Secretary of Defense. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Mr. LOVETT ON DEFENSE 

Anybody looking for a good summary of 
our national defense program—its shortcom- 
ings, its achievements and its continuing 
necessity—should make a point of getting a 
copy of the address that Robert A. Lovett 
delivered last week to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. 

The address is at once sobering and en- 
couraging. In it, the Secretary of Defense 
has been at particular pains to emphasize 
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that there is “a grim and ominous thread 
running through the entire fabric of world 
events” and that nothing could be more 
wishful, foolish, or dangerous than the idea 
that the international situation has improved 
sufficiently to justify a relaxation of our re- 
armament effort. In his opinion, that ef- 
fort—-although it has made the American 
position infinitely stronger than before the 
outbreak of the Korean war—is still not good 
enough, and we cannot retreat from it or 
whittle it down without gambling with the 
security and very survival of our free Nation. 

As Mr. Lovett has summed it up, the na- 
ture of our task is to create “a minimum 
defense force which can be maintained over 
a pericd of years” to keep our country pow- 
erful enough to prevent another world war 
or to win it if it cannot be prevented. The 
task is unique in our history. Calling for a 
kind of middle-ground operation between an 
all-out effort and no effort at all, it means 
that we must simultaneously do such things 
as the following: (1) Carry on against the 
aggressor in Korea; (2) mobilize fresh troops 
to replace those who are demobilized through 
rotation; (3) develop an expandable mobi- 
lization base; (4) guard against upsetting our 
civilian economy; and (5) cope with the very 
real psychological temptation to be lulled by 
phony peace propaganda into slackening our 
present pace or even abandoning the whole 
enterprise. 

Especially because it is entirely new in our 
American experience, this kind of effort— 
when there is no full-scale war—is extremely 
difficult to sustain. In addition, it is enor- 
mously costly in terms of dollars and cents. 
Yet, as Mr. Lovett has made clear, it is also 
absolutely imperative in these days of grave 
tensions, and we have got to learn to live 
with it for a protracted period. We have 
got to understand, too, that its costliness is 
not attributable chiefly to inflation or in- 
efficiency or waste. Although those factors 
enter the picture, they are really of minor 
significance. Much more significant, for ex- 
ample, is the policy of simultaneous mobili- 
zation and demobilization of troops—a policy 
that is costing literally billions of dollars 
and that argues powerfully for the enact- 
ment of universal military training. Beyond 
that, the biggest expense item of all, is the 
unprecedented complexity of modern arms. 

This complexity problem, in Mr. Lovett’s 
words, stems from the fact that “we are in 
an absolute ferment in both machines and 
methods of war as a result of the amazing 
advances in the sciences.” Today’s weap- 
ons—planes, guns, bombs, electronic devices, 
and so forth—are no more like those of yes- 
teryear than a 1952 automobile is like a 
buggy. Moreover, some of them “are so de- 
structive as to raise serious doubts as to 
what would remain of civilization as we know 
it were they to be used.” Here is the factor 
that explains better than anything else why 
our defense program is as costly and com- 
plicated as it is and why we are compelled, 
as a matter of national self-preservation, to 
press that program forward without let-up. 

Some Americans sincerely believe that all 
this may wreck us economically, but Mr. 
Lovett—like others uniquely well informed 
on the subject—has stated emphatically that 
the Nation is perfectly capable of doing the 
job. Further than that, of course, it is a 
job that we cannot dare give up if we are 
to avert a third world war or be victors in 
it in case it comes despite our best pre- 
ventive efforts. 





CLIFF THOMPSON, OF KANSAS, WIN- 
NER OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
AMERICAN LEGION HIGH-SCHOOL 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 


pleased to announce to the Senate today 
that last night Cliff Thompson, a high- 
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school student of Kansas City, Kans., 
won the 1952 fifteenth annual Amer- 
ican Legion high-school oratorical con- 
test. As a result, he is the grand na- 
tional winner of the contest. Cliff 
Thompson is one of the fine young men 
of this Nation; and, of course, we are 
very proud that he is from the State 
of Kansas. In 1951, he was president 
of the Boy’s Nation, which was held here 
in Washington, D. C. 





CONGRATULATIONS TO SENATOR 
CARLSON 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask my colleagues in the 
Senate to join me in congratulating the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Car.L- 
SON] on becoming a grandfather yester- 
day. ([Applause.] 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 427) making additional ap- 
propriations for disaster relief for the 
fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 





HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 427) 
making additional appropriations for 
disaster relief for the fiscal year 1952, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HAYDEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Anderson Green Moody 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Benton Hendrickson Murray 
Bricker Hennings | Neely 
Bridges Hickenlooper Nixon 
Butier, Md. Hill O’Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey O'Mahoney 
Byrd Holland Pastore 
Cain Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Hunt Russell 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Case Jenner Schoeppel 
Chavez Jonnson, Tex. Seaton 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Connally Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Taft 
Eastland Lehman Thye 
Ecton Lodge Tobey 
Ellender Magnuson Underwood 
Ferguson Malone Welker 
Flanders Maybank Wiley 
Frear McCarthy Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
Gillette McFarland 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
GerorGE] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate, 
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The Senator from Colorado I[Mr. 
JoHNsSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MonronEY] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LonG] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont I[Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WaTKINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIN] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Conor in the chair). The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment now before the Senate 
reads as follows: 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Investigations: For the establishment of a 
revolving fund which shall be available to 
the Civil Service Commission without fiscal 
year limitation for financing investigations, 
the costs of which are required or author- 
ized by public law or any other law to be 
borne by appropriations or funds of other 
Government departments and agencies, $6,- 
500,000: Provided, That said fund shall be 
reimbursed from available funds of such 
departments and agencies for investigations 
made for them at rates estimated by the . 
Commission to be adequate to recover ex- 
penses of operation, including provision for 
accrued annual leave and depreciation of 
equipment purchased by the fund: Provided 
further, That any surplus accruing to the 
fund in any fiscal year shall be paid into 
the general fund of the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts during the ensuing fiscal 
year: Provided further, That any such sur- 
plus may be applied first to restore any im- 
pairment of the capital of the fund by rea- 
son of variations between the rates charged 
for work or services and the amount subse- 
quently determined by the Commission to 
be the cost of performing such work or 
services. 


There is urgent need for the Congress 
to approve this request of .the Civil 


Service Commission, 
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Congress on March 27, passed Senate 
bill 2077, now Public Law 298, to pro- 
vide for certain investigations by the 
Civil Service Commission in lieu of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
President approved it on April 5. Public 
Law 298 was recommended by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, to relieve the FBI of 
the major burden of making security in- 
vestigations. 

Congress required by statute that the 
FBI make security investigations of all 
persons prior to their appointment in 11 
agencies. These agencies include the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Mutual 
Security Agency, and the Voice of Amer- 
ica program. These statutory require- 
ments necessitate that more than 100,000 
security investigations be made each 
year. Mr. Hoover advised both the Sen- 
ate and House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committees that the conduct of 
such a large volume of security investi- 
gations is proventing the FBI from con- 
centrating its resources on the investiga- 
tion of sabotage, subversive activities, 
criminal investigations, and loyalty in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. President, it was because of Mr. 
Hoover’s request that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation be relieved of the 
responsibility for security investigations 
that the Congress enacted Public Law 
288, transferring them to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. When we enacted Pub- 
lic Law 298 we required that the Civil 
Service Commission assume the full 
workload from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation not later than 180 days 
after the approval of the act. It isa tre- 
mendous responsibility to place on any 
agency to recruit. appoint, train, equip, 
and house a staff of over 2,500 persons, 
including over 1,600 investigators, and at 
the same time assume a workload of ap- 
proximately 90,000 investigations within 
a period of 6 months. 

The $6,500,000 which my amendment 
would include in this bill for the Civil 
Service Commission was explained in 
Senate Document No. 114. It is abso- 
lutely essential that this money be in- 
cluded in this bill if the Civil Service 
Commission is to be enabled to take the 
work off the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in 6 months’ time as requested by 
Mr. Hoover. Not to include this money 
in the bill means that the security inves- 
tigations of persons to be employed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and its 
contractors cannot be made. Without 
the investigations the agencies and con- 
tractors cannot appoint persons. 

By enacting Public Law 298 we trans- 
ferred the responsibility to the Civil 
Service Commission, but the Commission 
does not have the funds with which to 
begin the program and will not be able to 
hire and train the necessary investiga- 
tive force unless this amendment be 
adopted. This appropriation made to 
the Commission in the form of a revolv- 
ing fund will be reimbursed by the agen- 
cies for which the investigations are 
made, once the Commission has the re- 
cruiting and training job completed. 

Mr. President, this is the only way by 
which this security investigations job, 
which we turned over to the Civil Service 
Commission on April 5, can be done un- 
less we immediately enact legislation 


turning the work back to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Already more than 2 weeks of the 6 
months allowed the Commission to take 
over the work have passed. Mr. Presi- 
dent if the Congress intends that the 
provisions of the laws requiring security 
investigations be carried out and that the 
Civil Service Commission conduct these 
investigations, then we must approve this 
amendment. 

I may say for the information of the 
Senate that I hold in my hand a message 
from the President of the United States, 
in which he states it is necessary that 
this appropriation be made at this time. 
The Bureau of the Budget also recom- 
mends that this appropriation be made, 

For the information of Senators who 
are not members of the committee, I 
may say I appeared before the com- 
mittee in behalf of this amendment, and, 
as the presently acting chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee will state, 
none of these amendments were rejected 
by that committee. I think the Sena- 


tor from Arizona will acknowledge that. - 


But a bill, similar to the House bill, was 
reported, with the understanding that 
these amendments could be considered 
upon the floor without any prejudice 
whatever. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Carolina will yield, 
I desire to ask him a question or two 
about the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the first place, I 
note from the Recorp that this law went 
into effect on March 26, 1952. It is there- 
fore a very recent enactment. There 
could be no other way of meeting the 
situation except through a deficiency 
estimate, if anything is to be done be- 
tween now and the 30th of June, Iam 
correct about that, am I not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A second statement 
which impressed me was that, evidently, 
this is to be a revolving fund, under 
which the Civil Service Commission may 
operate in this new field. When it be- 
gins to operate, a charge is to be made of 
approximately $200 to each agency of 
the Government for whom an employee 
is investigated, so that, from then on, 
the expense of carrying on the operation 
will be borne by the agency which seeks 
to have someone employed in its service, 
Am I correct about that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is entirely correct in re- 
gard to that. It is to be a revolving 
fund, to be handled in somewhat the 
same manner that the revolving fund is 
handled at present by the FBI. The FBI 
makes the investigation and is repaid 
for it. When the work shall have been 
transferred to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, that Commission will conduct the 
investigations, and it will be reimbursed 
for so doing. But it is necessary that 
the Commission have this money in 
order that it may in advance set up its 
staff, provide the officers which will be 
needed throughout the United. States, 
and arrange for the purchase of dictat- 


ing machines, typewriters, and all other 
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necessary supplies. Without this re- 
volving fund, the Commission would be 
unable to set up the offices and make 
the necessary purchases, since it cannot 
buy without paying. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Another significant 
fact, I infer, is that 85 percent of the 
investigations are to be made for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct, according to the figures 
reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I did 
not favor this item in committee. I 
desire to be perfectly frank about it. 
As a result of investigation made by me 
of the subject, since it was considered by 
the committee, I do not now believe that 
it is absolutely essential that $6,500,000 
be provided for the Civil Service Com- 
mission in this bill. On the other hand, 
Congress has directed that certain in- 
vestigative work be done by the Civil 
Service Commission. It has specified a 
period of 6 months for transfer from the 
FBI to the Civil Service Commission of 
investigative facilities and investigative 
actions. That means that the 6-months’ 
period will expire next September. If we 
withhold the revolving fund at this time, 
we will cut down the 6-months’ period by 
2 months, making it necessary that the 
Civil Service Commission do the whole 
job of preparation in the period from the 
first day of July until mid-September. 

I believe it is better for the Govern- 
ment, for its employees, and for the serv- 
ice generally that we do not cut the time 
short by 2 months. Consequently, I 
shall not oppose this item. I believe it 
could properly go into the bill. 

Money to do the investigating work 
will be available in excess of six and one- 
half million dollars. It will be appro- 
priated to the FBI and by the FBI trans- 
ferred to the agencies for whom the in- 
vestigations will be made, and those 
agencies are authorized either to ad- 
vance the money for the investigations 
prior to their being made, on an estimate, 
or to pay the costs after the costs are 
known. 

The sum of $6,500,000 is needed, how- 
ever, to purchase the necessary facilities, 
the furniture, the equipment, and all the 
things necessary in order to establish the 
agency, and to furnish the first money 
for the investigations conducted until 
such time as payments come in from the 
agencies served. Thereafter, what may 
be left of the $6,500,000 would be in the 
nature of a working or revolving fund. 
The provision for a revolving fund is in 
the legislation. 

If any Senator wants to raise a point 
of order, I think a point of order might 
well be taken, but I shall not raise it. I 
shall cast a vote in favor of the revolving 
fund. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
indicated that a part of the $6,500,000 
would be used for the purchase of equip- 
ment, such as desks, typewriters, and so 
forth. 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know why the furniture, equipment, and 
necessary aids to carry out this program 
could not be taken from the other 
bureaus which have been doing this 
work, and shift them over? Why is it 
always necessary that when a function 
is transferred the department from 
which it was transferred remains as big 
as it ever was and it apparently becomes 
necessary to increase by leaps and 
bounds the size of the department to 
which the function is transferred? 

Mr. CORDON. Let me say to my 
friend from Michigan that the same 
question has occurred to me time after 
time. It occurred to me with respect to 
this item. My inquiry in the case 
brought out the fact that the work which 
is being transferred to the Civil Service 
Commission was first given to the FBI. 
The FBI assigned such portion of its 
force as was necessary to perform the 
task. It did not increase its force ade- 
quately. It did not add any furniture 
and equipment to what it already had. 
In other words, it cut itself short in its 
own field of investigation to do this work. 
That is the reason Mr. Hoover requested 
that this particular responsibility be 
taken from him. It was more than he 
could handle within his own force and 
with his own equipment. That is the 
reason given to me when I inquired into 
the matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Oregon believe that this transfer 
will actually save money? I know it was 
accomplished by an act of Congress, but 
Ido not share the view that it was a gocd 
transfer. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not know. My 
own judgment would be that it would 
have been better to have left it with the 
FBI. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I share that view. 

_Mr. CORDON. But it has been trans- 
ferred to the Civil Service Commission, 
and we are faced with the necessity 
either of implementing the law as it 
stands or of repealing or amending the 
law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
could the Senator from South Carolina 
answer the question which I just asked 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall try to. answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I asked why the 
desks, typewriters, and so forth, were 
not transferred from the FBI to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The FBI is behind in its work to the ex- 
tent of 200,000 investigations, and if 
that agency continues to make minor 
investigations with highly paid employ- 
ees, it would cost more than it would to 
have the Civil Service Commission make 
the investigations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 45 of the 
committee’s sideslip, it appears that the 
sum of $14,060,080 is to be taken from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
1953, indicating that they were doing a 
great deal of work. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why should they 
not be recucing their staff at least to 
the extent of saving approximately $14,- 
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000,000; and if they reduce it that much, 
why do they not have typewriters, desks, 
and other equipment available for use? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator will find that with 
all the investigations which are now go- 
ing on, which are costing a great deal 
of money on the part of the FBI and 
all the other agencies that are investi- 
gating—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator does 
not include the Newbold Morris investi- 
gation, does he? That seems to have 
closed shop without any desks, type- 
writers, or any other equipment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
did not have anything to do with that 
case at all, and I know the Senator from 
Michigan did not have anything to do 
with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
to strike out, on page 47 of the bill, lines 
6 to 13, inclusive, reading as follows: 

None of the funds appropriated in this 
chapter for the Post Office Department shall 
be available for obligation or expenditure 
in excess of 99 percent of the amount car- 
ried in this chapter for said Department; 
and none of the funds appropriated by this 
chapter for any other department or agency 
shall be available for obligation or expendi- 
ture in excess of 90 percent of the amount 
appropriated in this chapter for such de- 
partment or agency. * 


That is an amendment which was not 
agreed to by the House Appropriations 
Committee, but on the floor of the House 
it was adopted. To my mind, it would 
have a very deleterious effect, as I think 
I can illustrate without much difficulty. 

We have had testimony from repre- 
sentatives of a number of agencies of 
the Government; for example, from the 
judicial branch. We had the following 
testimony from Henry P. Chandler, Di- 
rector, Administrative Office, United 
States Courts: 

Such a reduction if applied to the per- 
sonnel of the courts would be injurious to 
the service at a time when the burden of 
the courts is steadily increasing and they 
need all possible support in order to hand‘e 
their work with requisite efficiency and dis- 
patch. 

It appears from the debate on the bill in 
the House that it was assumed that the 
added part of the cost of the pay increases 
required by the amendment to be borne by 
the agencies cou'd be absorbed in various 
ways without reducing the pay increases of 
any employees to which they are entitled 
under the legislation or administrative ac- 
tion. The only means of absorbing cost 
which conceivably could have application to 
the courts are leaving a considerable pro- 
portion of vacancies unfilled and so reducing 
the number of persons employed and han- 
dling the work with a smaller number of 
persons in consequence of the reduction of 
leave allowable under the recent leave law. 

* « . = * 

Because of the small number of employees 
in the individual offices most vacancies in 
positions have to be filled when they arise 
or the work will suffer. Also on account of 
the small number of persons in the separate 
Offices of the courts, it is not feasible to re- 
duce the number of employees in any office 
on account of the reduction in the periods 
of annual leave under the new leave law. 
The vacations of some employees in the dif- 
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ferent offices may be somewhat shortened, 
but in only rare instances will the savings 
in any office amount to more than a small 
fraction of the time of one employee. Mani- 
festly these fractions in offices geographi- 
cally separated cannot be added together to 
effect a reduction of the total number of 
employees of the different classes. 

Presumably on account of this condition, 
namely, the small number of persons em- 
ployed in the individual offices of the courts, 
and the concequent inability to leave va- 
cancies unfilled without detriment to the 
service, the judiciary was excepted from the 
limitation in section 603 of the annual ap- 
propriation act for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary for the 
fiscal year 1952, which prohibits with certain 
exceptions filling more than 25 percent of 
vacancies. The same reason requires that 
the judiciary be excepted from the limitation 
upon the appropriations for the cost of pay 
increases, adopted by the House in the pend- 
ing supplemental appropriation bill. 


In other words, Mr. President, when 
this matter came up in connection with 
the regular appropriation bill, it was 
recognized that the courts could not 
stand such cuts, and they were not 
made, but this blanket amendment ap- 
Plies to the courts as to every other 
agency of Government. There are 
many judges who have but one clerk 
and one court reporter. Is it advisable 
to make a 10-percent cut in the person- 
nel of a Federal court of that kind? — 

Another illustration is the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. This state- 
ment is made by Donald C. Cook, Chair- 
man of that agency: 


The reduction of $43,500 appears to be 
relatively small, but since it must be ab- 
sorbed in a 3-month period it has an ef- 
fect 4 times as great as its apparent im- 
pact. Such a reduction, when added to 
that already taken would dangerously dis- 
rupt the work of the Commission. 

Because of a substantial cut in the basic 
appropriation for the current fiscal year 
the Commission was required to reduce its 
salary obligations by approximately $515,000. 
It has been necessary to reduce the staff 
from 1,028 on June 30, 1951, to 898 as of 
today. The Commission still has to effect 
savings of approximately $11,C00 in salary 
costs during the remainder of the fiscal year 
in order to stay within the amount avail- 
able for salaries. This savings will be made 
by not filling positions which become vacant. 
If the Commission is required to absorb an 
additional $43,500 in salary costs this year, 
there is no alternative but to effect another 
reduction in staff; furlough all employees 
without pay until the required savings are 
made; or furlough a large number of indi- 
vidual employees for varied periods of time. 


At the end of his letter, Mr. Cook says: 


The disruption of the staff caused by ab- 
sorbing the further reduction of $43,500 in 
salary costs at this late stage of the fiscal 
year would have very serious effects on our 
ability to afford the minimum protection to 
investors contemplated by the statutes. 


From the United States Tariff Com- 
mission we have a statement by Mr. 
Oscar B. Ryder, chairman. He and the 
members of that Commission appeared 
before the committee and testified. He 
said: 

The resulting deficit of $8,700 can be met 
from funds appropriated for personal serv- 
ices only by one of the following alterna- 
tives— 

a. Reduction in force: It is evident that 
with only some 3 months remaining in the 
fiscal year 1952, with a required lay-off no- 
tice of 30 days, and with tne terminal leave 
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payments to take into account, very little 
saving could be effected through a reduc- 
tion in staff. The separation of 40 or 50 em- 
ployees would, indeed, be required in order 
to save the small amount of $8,700. 


Congress has imposed upon the United 
States Tariff Commission certain obliga- 
tions, particularly in connection with the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. If 
any person in the United States files a 
complaint that foreign imports are se- 
riously injuring his business, the United 
States Tariff Commission must consider 
the case and determine the facts. If itis 
found that American interests are being 
jeopardized, then it is the duty of the 
Commission to see that the original tariff 
rates are restored. That service cannot 
be rendered with a reduced staff within 
a period of 1 year, as required by law. 

Consider the Tax Court of the United 
States. This is a statement by John W. 
Kern, Chief Judge: 

It can be seen from these cost figures that 
the additional 10-percent reduction proposed 
by the House would result in a total absorp- 
tion of $6,570 of the pay increase costs from 
the funds previously appropriated to the 
court. The funds available to the court 
simply will not permit absorption of that 
amount of the increased cost. 


Judge Kern further said: 


The workload of the court continues to be 
exceptionally heavy, and at the present time 
we can anticipate no savings in any of the 
objects of expenditures for which allotments 
of funds are available during the balance of 
the fiscal year. 


The Tax Court is a busy court. It has 
much work to do. It is well known that 
the Tax Court must perform important 
functions. Yet it is impossible for that 
court to keep current with its work and 
stand this cut. 

Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, made this 
statement: 


I cite some figures that should have a 
direct bearing on any deliberations given 
this crippling amendment. In the first place, 
the total estimates for the Federal Security 
Agency include 12,000 employees directly used 
in the operation of hospital and clinical 
facilities. These are Freedmen’s Public 
Health, and St. Elizabeths Hospital. Staffs 
at these institutions are at the minimum. 
Further reductions would seriously impair 
the ability to provide minimum services. 

In the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, which is sustained by funds con- 
tributed by employers and employees, there 
are 14,269 employees. Payment for these 
salaries dces not come from general funds; 
and this insurance agency, as such, even 
though in the past it has cut corners, sharp- 
ened efficiency, and given serious considera- 
tion to the economical measures, cannot 
function properly if the reduction contem- 
plated in the House amendment is made ef- 
fective. 

There are two other units, the Federal 
credit unions and the food and drug cer- 
tification services, which are almost com- 
pletely sustained by fees collected from the 
consumers of the services rendered. 


Yet the law will require that these re- 
ductions be made if the percentage cut 
becomes effective. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, if the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
prevails, then the whole matter will be 


considered by the conference committee. 
If there are agencies whose programs 
would be impaired by a 10-percent cut, 
it would then be within the power and 
would be the duty of the conference to 
restore the amounts needed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the time interven- 
ing between the passage of this bill and 
the time it is considered in conference, 
if the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions should submit to the conference 
committee evidence that certain agen- 
cies of the Government could absorb a 
10-percent cut, I would consider it to be 
my duty to favor the reduction. The 
point I am trying to make is that cuts 
should be selective; they should not be 
blanket or meat-ax cuts. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. I 
am sure that even the authors of this 
provision did not realize how far they 
were going. Perhaps the amendment 
offered on the floor of the House had not 
been too carefully thought out or pre- 
pared beforehand. 

As we know, oftentimes when an ap- 
propriation is prepared in one House, 
and the bill goes to the other House, if 
there is anything wrong with it, the 
other House may correct what is wrong 
and amend the bill accordingly. 

What the Senator from Arizona has 
just said is well illustrated by the situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. As 
Senators know, insofar as finances of 
the District of Columbia are concerned, 
certain services such as the furnishing 
of water, are performed for the Federal 
Government. The water system of the 
District of Columbia pays for itself. No 
money for its operation comes from the 
Federal Treasury or the District of 
Columbia Treasury. 

A number of other services are paid 
for from the Treasury of the District of 
Columbia. 'Today more than 92 percent 
of all the funds that go into the District 
of Columbia Treasury comes out of the 
pockets of the people of the District of 
Columbia. These funds are raised by an 
ad valorem tax, an income tax, a sales 
tax, an excise tax, and other miscellane- 
ous taxes. As the Senator from Arizona 
well knows what we are dealing with 
here, so far as the District of Columbia 
is concerned, is largely funds of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. 

If the House provision should prevail, 
we would find situations of hardship 
arising. For example we might con- 
sider the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The school system would be 
forced to take a cut of $185,700 for the 
remainder of this school year, which is 
now drawing toaclose. That would re- 
sult in the termination of employment of 
some 50 temporary teachers on May 1, 
and at a later date some 64 teachers. 
That would mean that about 2,000 chil- 
dren in elementary schools would have 
to be transferred to other schools or 
other classrooms for the remainder of 
the school term. 

I feel quite certain that the Senate, 
knowing that some 93 percent of the cost 
of operation of District of Columbia 
schools is paid for out of the pockets of 
the people of the District, without re- 


gard to the Federal contribution—and 
the theory of Federal contribution is 
payment in lieu of taxes—and knowing 
that there is no deficit whatever con- 
fronting the District of Columbia, cer- 
tainly the Senate of the United States 
does not want now to force the discharge 
of teachers and the disruption of the 
schools of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The circumstances 
outlined by the Senator from Alabama 
would not exist if the House of Repre- 
sentatives had not insisted that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be included in this cut. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If we look at the pro- 
posal in that way, by voting to reject the 
blanket cut and making it possible for 
the conferees on the part of the House 
to suggest to the Senate conferees cer- 
tain agencies which could stand such a 
cut, we could be fair to all the agencies. 
However, I am certain that the District 
of Columbia is not one of such agencies. 

Mr. HILL. While we are speaking of 
the District of Columbia schools, let me 
say that the Superintendent of Schools 
has written a letter to Members of the 
Senate, to the effect that if this cut is 
made, if the bill passes in its’ present 
form, the situation will become more 
critical because of the short period re- 
maining of the fiscal year and the need 
for accomplishing the savings in such 
a limited time. Dr. Corning, the Super- 
intendent of Schools, goes on to say: 

The disruption of the entire system in the 
closing weeks of the school year whether by 
the laying off of teachers or the doubling 
of their duties while financially harmful to 
the teachers concerned, is primarily of real 
damage to the children themselves. 


I am sure that the Senator does not 
want to impose any such damage upon 
the children of the District of Columbia, 
particularly when their parents are pay- 
ing for the cost of the schools. The cost 


-of the schools does not come out of the 


Federal Treasury. 

While we are referring to schools, I 
do not want to take too much time, but 
I think the Senate ought to have in mind 
the fact that this reduction would apply 
not only to the schools, but to health 
agencies. It affects not only children, 
but also adults. All these agencies must 
be inspected. Are we going to elim- 
inate the necessary inspectors? We 
have a tuberculosis sanitarium at Glenn 
Dale. That sanitarium cannot afford to 
take a cut between now and the lst of 
July. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have sought, wherever pos- 
sible, to take care of the increases in pay. 
The schools have been considered along 
with some of the other departments. 
Already this year some $1,600,000 has 
been absorbed; but the schools cannot 
stand this additional cut, unless teachers 
are to be laid off and service is to be crip- 
pled in hospitals and sanitariums by dis- 
charging nurses, doctors, and others who 
are desperately needed for the care of 
the sick. The same thing would apply 
to other departments of the government 
of the District of Columbia. 

I very much hope that the amendment 
of the Senator from Arizona will prevail. 
Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. In order that this 
entire subject may be sent to conference, 
the Senator from Michigan has a pro- 
posal, which he will offer in behalf of 
himself and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BripceEs], to make a cut 
of 10 percent in pay cost funds con- 
tained in the entire bill with the excep- 
tion of chapter XI. Apparently there 
was a misapprehension in the House, and 
the 10-percent cut was applied only to 
pay increases for departments which had 
no requests for other appropriations. 
When a department had another request, 
in addition to the pay increase, the cut 
was not applied in the House. 

The Senator from Michigan has an 
amendment to make the reduction cover 
the pay increases not affected by the 
House cut. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would apply to all 
of the bill except chapter XI, which is 
the chapter taken care of by the House 
cut. I also suggest that the Senate strike 
out the language cutting pay increases in 
chapter XI. 

This would mean that all the pro- 
visions of the bill relating to cuts in 
funds for pay increases would be be- 
fore the conference and the bill could 
be returned to each House in proper form 
after the conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. May I inquire what 
information the Senator has upon which 
to base a 10-percent cut in the other titles 
of the bill? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He has the same in- 
formation which the House had. It was 
believed that there could be an absorp- 
tion of that amount of money. This was 
the difficulty faced by the executive 
branch: Last September or October Con- 
gress enacted a pay increase, but failed 
to provide an appropriation to cover the 
pay increase. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me make it clear 
to the Senator that the act directed that 
the pay increase should be retroactive 
until the beginning of the present fiscal 
year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; and with re- 
spect to that feature, I agree that the 
executive branch should not have been 
required to anticipate that Congress 
would provide a retroactive pay increase, 
even though such an increase had been 
advocated. So with respect to the 
money called for by the retroactive pro- 
vision, up until the time the act was 
passed, I do not believe we could hold 
the executive agencies responsible. But 
I contend that after Congress passed the 
act the administration had no right to 
assume that we would appropriate 
money to cover the entire cost of the 
increase. The various agencies should 
immediately have started to absorb the 
increase and reduce the force to enable 
it to do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Was there any direc- 
tive in the act to that effect? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; and there was 
no directive to the effect that the agen- 
cies were not to absorb the increase, 
This pay increase has only been ab- 
sorbed to a small extent. The agencies 
have not absorbed a very great amount 
of it. In this bill they ask that we give 
them the money to cover the cost of pay 
ingreases for the next 2 months, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. There is testimony 
that in a number of instances some part 
of the increase has been absorbed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. A small amount. 
It varies according to the agency. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that 
some agencies have absorbed a consid- 
erable part of it. Others have absorbed 
less, and still others have absorbed none. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CORCON. I would not call the 
absorption which has been made a small 
one. The total increase resulting from 
the passage of the act and its retroactive 
provision was $698,822,889 for the year. 
Against that there has been an absorp- 
tion of $311,158,983. The committee on 
the House side added a further reduction 
of $5,297,582, making a total of $316,- 
456,565, representing the part of the in- 
crease which was absorbed either by 
reason of the direction of the Bureau of 
the Budget or the refusal by the House 
committee to recommend. That leaves 
approximately half of the increase to be 
met by appropriations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will not the Senator 
from Oregon be kind enough to sug- 
gest that in instances in which agencies 
of the Government have already made 
a showing of absorption of half the 
increase, they have done pretty well and 
are entitled to credit? They say, “We 
have absorbed as much as we possibly 
can. From here on, we cannot absorb 
any more and continue to function as we 
should.” That is the testimony. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan wants the subject to go to the 
conference, where the Senate conferees 
can discuss it with the House conferees. 
We can then determine the agencies 
which we believe can absorb the pay 
increases. For example, the Senator 
from Arizona has cited the Tax Court 
and some other agencies. If the subject 
is in conference, we can determine the 
agencies which can absorb the cost of the 
pay increase and those which cannot. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Where are we going 
to get any testimony about agencies 
which are not in this title which would 
justify taking the action suggested? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan feels that at the time of the 
conference we can certainly determine 
how much the agencies can absorb and 
how much they cannot absorb. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has memoranda from 
the various departments showing the 
amounts which they will be required to 
absorb. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is because they 
are included within this title. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan were 
adopted, the various agencies would cer- 
tainly come to the committee and state 
how much they could absorb. So if the 
Senator will take both provisions to con- 
ference, the matter can be fully adjusted. 
If we strike out the language which the 
House inserted, and insert the language 
which the Senator from Michigan now 
proposes, both provisions can be taken to 
conference, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Lhesitate to accept an 
offer of that kind, not knowing what 
it means. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would merely 
mean that the subject would be in con- 
ference, and we could do justice, or as 
near justice as the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can do in connection with this 
item. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We are discussing 
Chapter XI, Increased Pay Costs. Would 
the Senator from Michigan wish the cut 
to apply to the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I say that we 
should eliminate what the House put in 
the bill so far as absorption of the pay 
cost is concerned in relation to the 10 
percent and the 1 percent figures, so 
that all of it will go to conference. Then 
we should insert the amendment offered 
by me. In that way we would get both 
matters to conference, and we could do 
justice. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to know what 
we would take to conference. In chap- 
ter X an appropriation is made for the 
Defense Production Administration and 
the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion. Does the Senator from Michigan 
think that they could absorb any ma- 
terial amount? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I want to take up 
the question with them and ascertain 
what they can do. We could consider 
it in conference. In that way we could 
do justice to all. I do not wani to do in- 
justice to any department. It is some- 
thing that ought to be taken to confer- 
ence. Therefore we should strike out 
the absorption of the 10 percent and the 
1 percent in chapter XI, and put in the 
other provision. In that way we could 
take it all to conference. Then in con- 
ference everyone would be treated ac- 
cording to the facts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The increased pay 
costs in chapters of the bill other than 
in chapter XI are: 


ON ccociatiitinciamdnael - $200,000 
Displaced Persons Commission... 182, 000 
Federal Power Commission.---. 301, 000 
National Capital Housing Au- 

GEN bicienckmncanccetewee 1, 600 
Selective Service System__.----. 416, 000 
Department of Agriculture____-. 3, 500, 000 
Department of Commerce-_-_-_._-. 20, 000 
Department of the Interior__... 323, 009 
Department of Justice.....---. 2, 610, 000 
Department of Labor_.......--. 442, 000 
Treasury Department. .-.....- 19, 379, CO9 

TO ice ccs eeennene 27, 374, 600 


Ten percent of the total, $2,737,460. 


How much of that is for personnel? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is all for person- 
nel. It is all pay increases. I will try 
to explain it in this way. The present 
requirement of a 10 percent absorption 
by certain departments and 1 percent by 
the Post Office Department is applied to 
chapter XI alone. It was put in that 
chapter because those agencies did not 
ask for any money other than for pay 
increases. Then we have agencies out- 
side of that chapter that ask for pay 
increases as well as for other funds in 
the supplemental bill. Therefore they 
are segregated and put in chapters pre- 
vious to chapter XI. When Representa- 
tive Davis proposed his amendment he 
put it in chapter XI, It does not make 














any difference whether the Government 
agencies ask for pay increases alone or 
also for some other funds. What the 
Senator from Michigan wants to do is to 
strike out the House provision and insert 
a new section which would cover agencies 
outside chapter XI, and take that to 
conference. In that way justice could 
be done according to the facts. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Gladly. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator’s view is 
that if the Davis amendment were 
stricken by the Senate and no action 
such as the Senator has proposed were 
taken by the Senate, the Senate con- 
ferees might be faced with such a situa- 
tion that they may have to yield to the 
House if the House feels strongly that the 
Davis amendment ought to stand, and 
the result would be to continue the 
same inequity which is now being com- 
plained of. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Namely, the 10 per- 
cent would be applied to the pay in- 
creases only. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr.CORDON. And there would be no 
similar reduction where pay increases 
were combined with funds for some other 
use. 
Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
think that is an injustice which we 
should not permit. Neither should the 
agencies be called upon to suffer it. 





THE MISSOURI RIVER FLOOD AND 
THE FLOOD CONTROL PLAN 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, perhaps we can make a little prog- 
ress on the pending measure if I speak 
on another subject while the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations try 
to get together on the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Yesterday I returned from a front-row 
observation post of the greatest Missouri 
River flood ever seen by white men. The 
masterly direction of the saving of Oma- 
ha and Council Bluffs from peak flow in- 
undation by Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief 
of the Army Engineers, and his asso- 
ciates, the splendid relief corps organ- 
ized by the Red Cross throughout the 
disaster area, the superhuman efforts of 
volunteers—all will be remembered 
throughout the six affected States as an 
outstanding example of the spirit of 
America. 

At the height of the effort, as many as 
15,000 men—all unpaid volunteers—were 
manning the 23 miles of dykes in the vi- 
cinity of Omaha and Council Bluffs. 
Volunteers came from as far as 100 to 150 
miles away. College students came from 
all over Nebraska and Iowa tohelp. The 
use of many hundreds of trucks was 
donated by business firms free of charge. 
At one point I saw a hundred women 
helping, holding the sandbags while the 
men shoveled in the sand. That pic- 
ture sticks in my mind as a typical ex- 
ample of the spirit of the people in mo-~ 
bilizing to meet this danger. I want to 
pay tribute to that spirit. It thrilled me, 
as I am sure it thrilled television audi- 
ences, and those who followed the daily 
development of the crisis through press 
and radio reports. 
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The damages wrought by the uncon- 
trolled volumes of water bring forcibly 
to us the need for vigorous prosecution 
of the remedial works which have been 
planned carefully in great detail for some 
time. In addition to Fort Peck Dam, 
five others are in various stages of con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers in 
the Dakotas. Of the six, four will create 
great storage reservoirs. Fort Peck, Gar- 
rison, Oahe, and Fort Randall Reservoirs 
will together provide 13,750,000 acre-feet 
of flood storage, about twice the volume 
of the present fiood flow. But, had 
either Garrison or Oahe been in opera- 
tion prior to the flood, the overflows 
would have caused relatively little dam- 
age. Present estimates of the damages 
exceed $350,009,000. About 2,000,000 
acres of farm lands were inundated. 
About 100,000 people were compelled to 
leave their homes. 

This is an appropriate time to review 
in general terms this main-stem reser- 
voir system, a part of the program popu- 
larly known as the Pick-Sloan plan. 
Fort Peck Dam is completed. One hun- 
dred. and forty million dollars is re- 
quired to complete Garrison Dam and 
its appurtenant facilities. Eighty mil- 
lion dollars is required to complete the 
Fort Randall project. These sums ag- 
gregate less than the damages of this 
single flood. This system of dams can- 
not operate as independent units be- 
cause the plan embraces a comprehen- 
Sive system of reservoirs, levees, and 
channel improvement for flood control, 
hydroelectric power development, navi- 
gation, irrigation, and related beneficial 
uses of water. With respect to the flood- 
control features of the plan, primary 
control of the Missouri River would be 
afforded by the four main-stem storage 
reservoirs extending 1,000 miles from 
Fort Peck Dam to Fort Randall Dam. 
The two other storage dams in between 
Fort Peck and Fort Randall are Garrison 
and Oahe. Two small dams, Big Bend 
below Oahe and Gavins Point below Fort 
Randall, are also included to permit the 
most effective operation of the main 
storage projects. The total storage pro- 
vided behind the six main-stem dams is 
in excess of 73,000,000 acre-feet, and the 
reservoir system will control the runoff 
from 263,000 square miles, the upper 
half of the drainage basin of the entire 
Missouri River. Levees planned along 
the banks of the Missouri River below 
Sioux City will control the flows dis- 
charged from the storage dams in addi- 
tion to side inflows coming from the 
tributaries between Sioux City and the 
mouth. The amount of storage contem- 
plated in the four main storage reser- 
voirs and the breakdown between flood- 
control storage, conservation storage, 
and silt storage are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Storage in acre-feet | 








—_—_ 


Reservoir 
Flood | Conser- | Inactive Total 
control | vation silt om 


Fort Peck...| 3, 500, 000|11, 400, 000} 4, 500, 000/19, 400, 000 











Garrison._... 4, 250, 000) 13, 850, 000) 4, 900, 000, 23, 000, 000 
Oahe...._-.-| 3, 500, 000! 14, 600, 000! 5, 500, 000' 23, 600, 000 
Fort Randall_| 2, 500, 000} 2, 400, 000! 1, 400, 000| 6, 300, 000 

Total...... |} 750, 000 42 250, — 200, 00072, 300, 000 
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The silt storage shown in the table is 
needed to assure against the encroach- 
ment of sediment on the storage allo- 
cated to flood control and conservation. 
The largest silt carrier in the Missouri 
Basin is the Yellowstone River, which 
enters the Missouri River at the head of 
Garrison Reservoir. In that reservoir, 
the storage allocated to silt will take 
care of the Yellowstone sediment load 
for more than 100 years. At Oahe Res- 
ervoir, more than 100 years of silt in- 
flow from the Cheyenne River and other 
tributaries, which produce the second 
largest contribution in the basin, can be 
accommodated without encroachment 
upon storage allocated to other purposes. 

After completion, the reservoirs will be 
operated so that from March to June of 
each year, which is the flood period in 
the upper basin, floodwaters will be 
caught and stored in each reservoir in 
the space reserved for flood control and 
conservation. After the flood season is 
over, the big question for Lt. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, whose engineers will oper- 
ate the reservoir system, is how to return 
down the river the stored floodwater. 
He must release all water accumulated 
in capacities reserved for flood control 
before the next spring flood season; but 
the water that he releases must also be 
gainfully used for irrigation, navigation, 
power, etc. Most important, he must 
regulate the releases from Fort Randall, 
the lowermost reservoir, so that they 
will not add damagingly to the flood 
run-off from the 200,000-square-mile un- 
controlled drainage area between that 
point and the mouth of the Missouri 
River. 

I gathered much information from the 
men in the Corps of Engineers during 
this flood, as you may have noted. But 
let me submit a few more details, be- 
cause, as I stated, there is urgency to 
proceed with all the units in the plan, 
as I shall demonstrate. 

The need for the Gavins Point and 
Big Bend Reservoirs in the upper Mis- 
souri system is a result of a careful an- 
alysis of engineering and economic re- 
quirements. Without these reservoirs 
the value of the main storage system 
would be considerably reduced. For ex- 
ample, Gavins Point Dam will not be a 
storage reservoir in the same sense as the 
four up-river reservoirs, because it will 
create only a 45-foot head and will have 
a capacity of only 525,000 acre-feet. 
However, it assures fully flexible opera- 
tion of the Fort Randall project and is 
vitally needed as an integral part of that 
project. The reason for this is that the 
total v.ume of water released during the 
winter season from Fort Randall Dam 
must be limited in order to conserve 
water for future release during the fol- 
lowing summer’s navigation season. and 
also because of the ice hazard. I:: order 
to use the available water to the best 
advantage, the Fort Randall power plant 
will be operated on peak load; that is, the 
power plant will pass large releases for 
3 or 4 hours a day, and then will be 
practically shut down for the remainder 
of the day. These daily fluctuations will 
range from 2,500 cubic feet per second 
to 40,000 cubic feet per second; and if 


these abrupt changes were allowed to . 


pass down the river, the ice cover of 2 or 3 
feet which forms each year would be 
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converted into ice to be stored within the 
river banks. When added to the already 
large volumes of flow now released by the 
natural break-up of ice each spring, the 
additional ice storage resulting from the 
discharge fluctuations from Fort Ran- 
dall would cause serious flooding. 
Therefore, the Gavins Point Dam is 
needed to reregulate the discharges from 
Fort Randall so that they can be released 
at a uniform rate downstream under the 
ice cover. Gavins Point Dam is also 
needed to eliminate the fluctuations dur- 
ing the summer season. If these fluctu- 
ations were permitted, there would be 
serious attack on the river banks 
through erosion, which is accentuated 
by rising and falling river stages. Gav- 
ins Point Dam will permit the passage 
of a steady flow and will prevent abrupt 
changes which would cause _ severe 
erosion. 

The importance of simultaneous com- 
pletion of all the reservoirs of the sys- 
tem is emphasized by examination of the 
problems associated with the system of 
operation for flood control and by the 
necessity of integrated coordination of 
the individual reservoir and dam units. 
Oahe Dam was the last project of the 
system to get under way, and at an 
optimum rate of appropriation it will lag 
completion of Garrison and Fort Randall 
Dams by 4 or 5 years. 

The three main-stem reservoirs and 
the two small dams which were added by 
the 1944 Flood Control Act, and which 
are vitally needed to prevent floods such 
as the present one, could all have been 
completed in a period of from 5 to 7 
years, depending upon the rate of appro- 
priation. If appropriations for con- 
struction had been made immediately 
after authorization in 1944 and if con- 
tinuing appropriations had been made to 
permit the work to be carried on to the 
maximum practicable extent, the entire 
main-control system would now have 
been in operation and the present dam- 
ages would have been prevented. As it 
stands now, if major construction ap- 
propriations are made in the next 5 or 
6 years, Oahe, the last of the reservoirs, 
still will not be completed until 1958. 
This represents a gap of 14 years between 
authorization and completion of the 
main storage elements. 

It is too late now to turn back the 
pages and have these projects in opera- 
tion. Fortunately, the closure of Fort 
Randall this summer will provide a sub- 
stantial amount of flood control, to be 
increased later as Garrison and, finally, 
Oahe are place in operation. In view 
of the urgent need for these projects, as 
demonstrated by the present flood, it is 
imperative that no further delay be per- 
mitted in an orderly and efficient con- 
struction program. 

The large demand for power in the 
agricultural areas of the Missouri Basin 
and the delay in the completion of the 
Fort Randall project, together are 
bringing about a condition of uncer- 
tainty in the power situation. When 
the Congress approves an appropriation 
for the commencement of a power plant 
as important as Fort Randall, it should 
go through with the program without 
delay. Once construction has started, 
the intelligent thing is to complete it as 
quickly as possible, so that we may begin 
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to realize the benefits at the earliest 
possible date. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation is the Federal marketing agency 
for all power to be produced at these 
Federal hydropower plants. The Bu- 
reau cannot make commitments unless 
there is a dependable construction 
schedule. I am not complaining about 
what has been done. The general plan 
for the basin was authorized in Decem- 
ber 1944, and at that time we still had 
to win World War II; but detailed plans 
had to be prepared. Labor and mate- 
rials were scarce. Then came the Ko- 
rean action. Again, labor and materials 
had to be allotted to meet national re- 
quirements for keeping the peace. We 
are now in a phase which may main- 
tain its emergency aspects for years. 
Meanwhile, let us get flocd protection 
for large critical areas, and let us sup- 
ply electric power to meet all legitimate 
needs. 

Mr. President, it is time to stop hem- 
ming and hawing about the flocd-control 
problem in the Missouri Basin, and to 
push this flood-control program through 
to completion:.at the earliest possible 
moment. The floods and the dangers 
we have experienced during the past few 
weeks could have been prevented and 
should have been prevented. They can 
be prevented in the future if we will com- 
plete these dams—now. The people of 
the Missouri Basin understand and 
realize that fact. They know that they 
need not suffer another such catas- 
trophe. They know it can be prevented, 
and they are not disposed to sit pa- 
tiently and wait until an even greater 
calamity spurs us to action. 

I believe the House of Representatives 
made a serious mistake in reducing pro- 
posed appropriations for the Missouri 
Basin, particularly in the sharp reduc- 
tion for Oahe and in rejecting the appro- 
priation for Gavins Point. This system 
of dams must be considered as a unit and 
built asa unit. Postponement of Gavins 
Point will make it impossible to operate 
Fort Randall effectively. Delay in com- 
pleting Oahe will destroy much of the 
effectiveness of the entire system. 

I intend to urge these considerations 
strongly to the fEenate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions. Iam 
for a balanced budget. I have opposed 
and shall continue to oppose Federal 
spending which is unnecessary or which 
is beyond our financial capacity, but con- 
trol of destructive floods is a program 
which clearly should have priority over 
the great majority of other Federal pro- 
grams, particularly those involving 
American assistance to foreign coun- 
tries. I believe it is time to recognize 
that our first obligation is to our own 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Omaha 
World-Herald of April 21. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE VALOR AND DEVOTION 

To give individual citations for gallantry 
in the battle against the Missouri River 
would be a total impossibility. The heroes 
have been legion, the time and strength they 
have given to the fight incalculable, the valor 
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and devotion they have displayed beyond re- 
ward. 

In this note of appreciation, however, a 
few organizations should be mentioned. 

The Army engineers have been truly mag- 
nificent. Their knowledge of the river and 
its monstrous, treacherous ways provided the 
solid base from which the battle to save 
Omaha and Council Bluffs was waged. 

The Civil Defense Organization was splen- 
did. It sprang to its duties as if it had been 
trained and rehearsed for years to face just 
such a crisis. 

The local authorities on both sides of the 
river—sheriff’s staff, police, firemen and 
elected officials—handled their respective 
tasks most competently. The Armed Serv- 
ices—Army, Air Force, National Guard and 
Coast Guard—mobilized their forces with the 
utmost speed and efficiency and threw them 
into the battle. 

In providing for displaced families, and in 
ministering to the workers, the Red Cross 
and the Salvation Army and the Volunteers 
of America were superb. 

In providing equipment for the fight and 
supplies for the fighters, countless firms and 
industries gave without stint. 

But those many fine organizations pro- 
vided only the skeleton of the army of de- 
fense. Their ranks were filled and made solid 
and given real fighting muscle by the thou- 
sands of volunteers who thronged to the 
levees and for long, sleepless, restless hours 
did the back-breaking labor which in truth 
saved the cities from the river. 

Many of them came from other Iowa and 
Nebraska cities or from distant States. 
Others came down from their own homes, 
snug and dry in the hills above the angry 
waters, to slosh through the rain and mud 
in the mighty counterattack which finally 
saved the homes of their neighbors. 

Here were people at their shining best. 
Here was revelation, one which those who 
witnessed it will never forget, of the good 
will and good neighborliness which lie in 
the human heart. 

Speaking, we feel sure, for every resident 
of the community, this newspaper humbly 
and gratefully extends thanks to the thou- 
sands who without thought of glory or pay 
took part in the valiant battle. The sums 
which are pouring in to the World-Herald 
Flood Relief Fund for the Red Cross are, we 
think, more than a contribution to a good 
organization. They are also a testimonial 
to the heroism of an army of men and 
women who faced the roaring challenge of 
the Missouri’s mightiest flood, and turned it 
back. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona to strike from the 
bill lines 6 to 13, inclusive, on page 47. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire now to offer as a separate section, 
to be known as section 1303, on page 50, 
after line 20, the following: 

None of the funds appropriated or other- 
wise made available by this act, except in 
chapter XI, for increased pay costs for any 
department or agency shall be available for 
obligation or expenditure in excess of 90 
percent of the amount appropriated or 
otherwise made available im this act, except 
for chapter XI, for such department or 
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agency for increased pay costs, and such ap- 
vropriations and funds otherwise made 
avaliuplie are hereby reduced accordingly. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will please send the amendment 
to the desk, to be read by the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, a brief statement regarding the 
amendments. We have already debated 
the subject. This brief statement is, I 
believe, in order, and will explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 

This amendment, in effect, perfects the 
language of an amendment to the bill adopt- 
ed on the fioor of the House of Representa- 
tives. The House amendment only applies 
to chapter 11 of the bill, on increased pay 
costs. The above amendment applies to all 
the pay increase funds throughout the rest 
of the bill. 

The effect of the amendment is to require 
a slightly greater absorption of the costs of 
the pay increase voted last session by Con- 
gress. 

The proposed amendment in making a 10- 
percent reduction apply to pay costs in other 
portions of the bill will produce additional 
savings of about $2,735,000. 

The reason these pay cost increases, which 
I propose to treat equally with those in 
chapter 11, appear in other parts of the bill 
is pure chance. Where agencies asked for 
funds only for pay-cost increases, the items 
were put in chapter 11. But in cases where 
they requested, for example, additional per- 
sonnel and pay costs, the items appear in 
other chapters of the bill. This amendment 
will permit all pay-cost increases to receive 
equal treatment. 

Obviously it is unfair to make a reduction 
in funds in the case of an agency which 
made a single request but exempts an agency 
which made supplemental requests in addi- 
tion to the pay-cost item. I urge my col- 
leagues to concur in this amendment which 
only permits a rule to apply equally and saves 
the taxpayer some $2,700,000. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should merely like to say that this 
amendment is offered for the following 
purpose: We have now eliminated that 
part of the amendment affecting the ab- 
sorption of certain pay increases. This 
will equalize things by allowing to be 
taken to conference other items in the 
bill contained in other sections. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Arizona is satis- 
fied to have it taken to conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I want 
to be sure that we understand each other. 
If there were in some other part of the 
bill money appropriated for construction 
and also for pay increases, what we 
would have in conference would be the 
pay increases. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Thatisall. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In other words, it is 
not proposed to make a 10-percent re- 
duction in anything except pay. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It applies only to pay increases, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
inquire if my understanding is correct as 
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to what the combined amendents of the 
Senator from Arizona and the Senator 
from Michigan are intended to accom- 
plish. The House bill, in chapter XI 
makes certain percentage cuts in salary 
payments. The House cuts do not apply 
to the provisions for certain salary pay- 
ments in other chapters of the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It thus made 
an unfair reduction. The amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan would rem- 
edy that by making the pay cut of 10 
percent applicable throughout the bill, 
including chapter XI. Am I correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true, ex- 
cept in regard to chapter XI, because 
that chapter is being eliminated. The 
effect would be to put all pay cuts into 
conference, where an effort can be made 
to see that justice is done. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The conferees 
could either say “We will have a 10- 
percent cut across the board,” or “We 
will have no cut at all.” Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Or they might say, 
“We will cut here, or there.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that fundamentally, 
constitutionally, and in every other way, 
I am opposed to blanket cuts or so-called 
meat-ax cuts of any kind. However, 
the House of Representatives having 
sent to the Senate a proposal of that 
kind, so far as I can see, the only way 
of getting the question into conference 
and of having it disposed of is by agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. So, though against my 
conscience, I accept this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 





POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT— 
SEIZURE OF THE STEEL MILLS 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, there 
are certain principles basic to the main- 
tenance of the American way of life and 
the American system of government. 
One of these is that no man shall be de- 
prived of his property without due proc- 
ess of law. It would hardly seem neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that if this 
right is ignored other equally basic 
rights will be jeopardized thereby. 

Throughout the world today there is 
ample evidence of the dire results that 
ensue once a people is denied any basic 
freedom. Certainly no American citizen 
could prefer to have this country follow 
in the wake of those nations which have 
experienced the degradation of having 
lost their freedom. But such degrada- 
tion, such lost freedom, will inevitably 
result, unless the trends and policies 
which lead to such losses are stopped 
promptly and completely. 

It is not a welcomed task that I under- 
take today in addressing this distin- 
guished body to protest an action of our 
Chief Executive. Rather, it is in accord- 
ance with a deep sense of official duty 
that I arise to discuss and to deplore 
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the seizure of the steel industry by the 
Federal Government. Also, I do so to 
urge upon the Congress that action be 
taken without delay to correct the mis- 
take which has been made and to guard 
against any future transgressions by 
Government on the sacred rights of its 
citizens. 

The precedent having been set, and 
firmly established, in the event of con- 
gressional reluctance to act now, it 
could almost be predicted with assurance 
that similar action affecting other rights 
ultimately would follow as naturally as 
the night follows the day. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Our Constitution provides for a sepa- 
ration of powers. Each branch of our 
Government is vested with certain rights 
and duties. Congress specifically is 
given the power “to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States’—article I, section 8— 
and is invested with the authority ‘‘to 
make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
(these) powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof”—article 
I, section 8. 

In 1947, being impressed with the fact 
that a threatened or actual strike af- 
fecting an entire industry might imperil 
the national health or safety, Congress 
passed the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act. By the authority vested by 
the Constitution, Congress gave the 
President a means of handling any such 
strike which might occur or which might 
be threatened. 

As all are aware, this country has for 
many months been faced with the threat 
of a Nation-wide strike in the steel in- 
dustry. After months of negotiation 
between labor and management the col- 
lective bargaining agreements covering 
the workers in that most vital industry 
expired on December 1, 1951, without 
any agreement having been achieved. 
Since that time the imminency of a 
strike has been consistently over the 
heads of the people of this country. 
Throughout this period, the President 
did not avail himself of the facilities 
which were included in the statute de- 
signed to handle this very situation. 

And then, on April 8, 1952, at the very 
last moment, the President announced 
that he was seizing the steel mills to 
avert a threatened strike. His Execu- 
tive order effecting the seizure recited 
that “a work stoppage would immedi- 
ately jeopardize and imperil our national 
defense.” The President assumed the 
power to seize private industry “by vir- 
tue of the authority vested in (him) by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 

The President asserted a power to seize 
the steel industry in the interest of 
“national defense,” a matter which is 
explicitly charged to Congress by the 
Constitution. This assertion of power 
was made despite the previous enact- 
ment of a law to cover this very situation 
and at a time when Congress was in ses- 
sion discharging its constitutional func- 
tions of making “all laws which shall be 
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necessary and proper” for the Govern- 
ment of this Nation. 

Has the President such a power? Ad- 
mittedly Congress has given him no stat- 
utory authority. But, it is claimed, he 
has such a power by virtue of his office 
as President of the United States and as 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces. 

Is the President’s action in ordering 
the seizure cf the steel plants lawful? 
This question is principally a constitu- 
tional one. Its answer is found in the 
separation of governmental powers into 
three branches, namely, legislative—- 
the primary role of which is making the 
jaws; executive—the primary role of 
which is executing those laws; and the 
judicial—the primary role of which is 
interpreting those laws, historically 
known as the doctrine of separation of 
powers. This division of powers was 
designed to satisfy the need for a system 
of checks and balances among the three 
branches. 

The seizure of the steel plants is the 
very kind of situation that the founding 
fathers might have foreseen as leading 
to the concentration of too much power 
in one branch of the Government. 

The seizure is lawful only if that act 
is within the scope of his Executive 
power. What does the Constitution of 
the United States say about the Execu- 
tive power? It is striking that the Con- 
stitution of the United States in article 
2, section 3, states that the President 
“shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” Is the President, by 
the steel seizure, performing this primary 
role of the Executive? Obviously, the 
reason which the President has offered 
for the steel seizure has not been a law 
enacted by Congress. Rather, he has 
given as his reason the opinion that to 
stand by and not seize them will place 
the country in jeopardy. 

CONGRESS HAS LEGISLATED 


However, the question of labor-man- 
agement disputes is a question upon 
which the Congress of the United States 
has already enacted laws. Rather than 
taking care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, the President in this instance 
has ignored the laws and instead, has 
provided a method of his own making 
for settling a labor-management dispute. 
In so doing he has failed to perform his 
primary role of executing the laws. 

It has been contended that there can 
be read into the Constitution some vague, 
nebulous “inherent power” in the Execu- 
tive other than the powers enumerated 
therein. Such a view undermines the 
fundamental tenet of our Constitution, 
namely, that it sets up a government of 
delegated powers, a government of lim- 
ited powers. All other authority is re- 
served to the people. The view that the 
Executive has powers other than those 
enumerated in the Constitution is by its 
very nature directly opposed to the con- 
stitutional theory of limited powers. 
That view places no limit on the au- 
thority of the Executive. It would re- 
sult in unbridled control. Such a doc- 
trine must inevitably result in a govern- 
ment by man rather than by laws. 

Furthermore, even the advocates of 
such a questionable doctrine as that of 
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inherent power would never contend that 
such an authority could take precedence 
over the Chief Executive’s primary con- 
stitutional role of executing the laws. 

It might be admitted for the sake of 
argument that, as Commander in Chief, 
the President has power to requisition 
private property under very limited cir- 
cumstances, But these circumstances 
do not exist in thisinstance. Along line 
of decisions of our Supreme Court enun- 
ciates again and again the proposition 
that a military commander may seize 
public property only where there is im- 
mediate and impending danger such as 
will not admit of delay and where our 
Congress of civil authorities cannot act— 
Mitchell v. Harmony (13 How. 115 (U.S. 
1851)), Prize cases (2 Black 635 (U.S. 
1863)), and Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2 
(U. S. 1866) ). 

It must be kept uppermost in mind 
that seizure is but a phase of martial 
rule. ° 

In reviewing the pertinent cases, one 
is brought inexorably to the conclusion 
that, in a period of hostilities or grave 
imminent danger, the executive branch 
of Government ifs authorized to take pos- 
session of private property for public 
purposes under authority of two condi- 
tions, namely, (a) if the military situa- 
tion or threatened danger was not an- 
ticipated by Congress as result of which 
no statutory procedure had been pro- 
vided to take care of the extraordinary 
situation; and (b) the emergency had 
presented itself so suddenly that it would 
have been impossible for congressional 
action to be taken. 

If the President has any power to 
seize private property as Commander in 
Chief, he has that power only when the 
action of Congress cannot be invited— 
Ex parte Milligan, supra. At the time of 
the steel seizure Congress was in ses- 
sion, ready and available to take action 
if it was determined that the laws al- 
ready enacted were not adequate to 
cover the situation. Can it be said that 
this could somehow imbue the President 
with a power which is vested in Con- 
gress alone by the Constitution? The 
clear judicial answer is contained in an 
opinion of one of our most learned ju- 
rists, Judge August N. Hand. In deny- 
ing the power of the President to pre- 
vent cable landings on our shores in the 
absence of congressional legislation— 
United States v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. (272 F. 311, affirmed in 272 F. 
893 (D. C. 2 1921); reversed on stipula- 
tion without prejudice in 260 U.S. 754) — 
Judge Hand said: 

I cannot regard a failure by Congress to 
exercise its undoubted powers as proof that 
some other branch of the Government has 
the right to do what Congress might readily 
have authorized. 

DOES INHERENT POWER EXIST? 


If the President had no power to seize 
the steel plants as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces, did he have any 
inherent power to take this action? I 
submit that even the idea of such a power 
is foreign to our Constitution and to our 
very ideals. President Taft in his book 
Our Chief Magistrate and His Power 
ably dispelled the notion that any such 
residue of power lay in the office of Pres- 
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ident. He there said—pages 141-142, 
1916: 

The President can exercise no power which 
cannot fairly and reasonably be traced to 
some specific grant of power, or justly im- 
plied and included within such grant of 
power and necessary to its exercise. Such 
specific gran’s ust be either in the Fed- 
eral Constitutiou. or in an act of Congress 
passed in pursuance thereof. There is no 
undefined residuum of power wrich he can 
exercise because it seems to him to be in the 
public interest. 


RIGHTS OF PROPERTY AND LIBERTY 


Our courts have jealously guarded the 
individual rights of property and liberty 
from the unauthorized acts of the execu- 
tive branch. In 1861, Chief Justice 
Taney ordered the issuance of a writ of 
habeas corpus for a man seized by a 
major general of the Army who claimed 
that President Lincoln had authorized 
him to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. Chief Justice Taney said—Er parte 
Merryman (17 Fed. Cas. 144 No. 9487 
(1861) ): 

It is the second article of the Constitution 
that provides for the organization of the ex- 
ecutive department, enumerates the powers 
conferred on it, and prescribes its duties. 
And if the high power over the liberty of the 
citizen now claimed, was intended to be 
conferred upon the President, it would un- 
doubtedly be found in plain words in this 
article; but there is not a word in it that 
can furnish the slightest ground to justify 
the exercise of the power. * * * 

Nor can any argument be drawn from the 
mature of sovereign*y, or the necessity of 
government, for self-defense in times of 
tumult and danger. Tne Government of the 
United States is one of delegated and lim- 
ited powers; it derives its existence and au- 
thority altogether from the Constitution, and 
neither of its branches, executive, legislative 
or judicial, can exercise any of the powers 
of government beyond those specified and 
granted. 


The steel companies have sought re- 
sort to the courts to enjoin the unau- 
thorized act of the President. But 
through the Department of Justice the 
President has contended that the judi- 
ciary has no right to challenge the le- 
gality of his action. If such be the law 
we are on the brink of a tyranny such 
as this Nation has never seen. But I 
contend earnestly that such is not the 
law. When the President and his agents 
act without authority and invade the 
rights of others, they are, as any other 
persons, amendable to judicial sanction. 
In 1882 in the case of the United States 
v. Lee (106 U. S. 196 (1882)) our Su- 
preme Court announced a rule which 
stands as a cornerstone of the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property. The 
son of Gen. Robert E. Lee had insti- 
tuted action for the return of the Lee 
estate at Arlington, Va., taken posses- 
sion of by the military during the Civil 
War. The defense was set up that im- 
munity flowed from the authority of the 
executive branch of the Government 
even though it was contended that the 
Executive had exceeded his authority. 
In deciding that the seizure was unlaw- 
ful and that, therefore, no such immu- 
nity existed, the Court said: 

No man in this country is so high that 
he is above the law. No officer of the law 
may set that law at defiance with impunity. 
All of the officers of the Government, from 
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the highest to the lowest, are creatures of 
the law and are bound to obey it. 


RECENT EXPRESSION OF CONGRESS 


Can it be seriously contended that the 
Congress had intended to give the Presi- 
Gent extraordinary power of seizure? 
To the contrary, the most recent expres- 
sion of the Congress indicates very clear- 
ly the determination not to vest the 
President with such powers. On the 
very day of the President's seizure of the 
steel mills, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee wrote into the pending War Pow- 
ers Extension Act the following lan- 
guage: 

Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize seizure by the Govern- 
ment, under authority of any act herein ex- 
tended, of any privately owned plants or 
facilities which are not public utilities. 


This unequivocal declaration was not 
a routine action but was appended to 
the measure and was unanimously 
passed by both Houses. The President 
of the United States was presented with 
this measure containing the language 
cited and by affixing his signature he ap- 
proved the enactment. 

When the President of the United 
States, his Secretary of Commerce, or 
any other governmental officer assumes 
to appropriate private property by vir- 
tue alone of his office and without au- 
thority of Congress, he is in error and 
his act is not the act of the Government. 
In Hoce v. United States (218 U. S. 322 
(1910)) the Supreme Court denied the 
power of Government officers to seize 
private property without authority from 
Congress. The Court said: 

The constitutional prohibition against 
taking private property for public use with- 
out just compensation is directed against 
the Government, and not against individual 
or public officers proceeding without ihe au- 
thority of legislative enactment. The tak- 
ing of private property by an officer of the 
United States for public use, without being 
authorized, expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation, to do so by some act of Congress, is 
not the act of the Government. 

THE BEST INTERESTS OF LABOR 

Involved in the matter of seizure of 
the steel plants are two vast groups of 
American citizens, one composed of the 
thousands of workers in the plants; the 
other of the thousands of Americans 
whore savings are invested to greater or 
less degree in shares of the various steel 
ccmpanies. 

Not less important than the rights of 
even these two especially interested 
groups are the interests of the great 
mass of American citizens whose na- 
tional security, whose employment, 
whose everyday lives and conveniences 
are inseparably connected with the 
proper functioning of the steel industry. 

As one who believes very definitely 
that the basis of American prosperity is 
in the prosperity of its working people, 
I submit respectfully that the interests 
of these employees are served by private 
rather than public ownership or opera- 
tion of any industry. The mirage of im- 
mediate added benefits, which the steel- 
plant employees may receive after Gov- 
ernment seizure, is a tempting bait for 
public support of Government action to 
back the seizure. Not all labor leaders 
are convinced that the lot of their mem- 
bership will be improved under Govern- 
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ment, however, just as some labor lead- 
ers and workers in the field of public 
power have been disillusioned by their 
experience under Government operation 
and direction. 

Millions of people in Eastern Europe 
and in Asia have found out, to their sor- 
row, that roseate promises of those who 
would extend their power are not borne 
out in fact. These peoples were prom- 
ised the millennium when Communist 
policies could be applied throughout 
their lands. Instead, they found them- 
selves deprived even of the minimum 
rights and benefits which they had en- 
joyed; they learned that justice and 
benevolence are not matters of promises 
but of performance, 

In recent decades untold advances of 
immeasurable benefit to American work- 
ers have been made. Their standards 
have been elevated, their earnings in- 
creased, their lot in life improved to a 
point undreamed of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. These gains must not be 
placed in jeopardy. No real friend of 
the laboring man will permit a develop- 
ment which might react injuriously 
against the great mass of workers of 
this country. 

But if approval is given to Presidential 
arbitrary action, as taken recently in the 
steel seizure, then in the future a Presi- 
dent, desiring to curb the rights of labor, 
would find precedent for drastic meas- 
ures severely restricting the rights of 
workers. Then, to the great regret of 
the labor element, it would be found that 
the very thesis improvised today for their 
benefit could be turned to their defeat 
tomorrow. 

THE PRESIDENT IS NOT INFALLIBLE 


The assertion that the President or his 
Officers are above the law is tantamount 
to asserting that the doctrine that the 
king can do no wrong applies to our 
Government. This proposition has been 
advanced once before and the Supreme 
Court vehemently denounced it, saying— 
Langford v. United States (101 U. S, 341 
(1880) ): 

It is not easy to see how the first propo- 
sition (that the king can do no wrong) can 
have any place in our system of government, 
We have no king to whom it can be applied. 
The President in the exercise of the Execu- 
tive functions, bears a nearer resemblance 
to the limited monarch of the English Gov- 
ernment than any other branth of our Gov- 
ernment, and is the only individual to whom 
it could possibly have any relation. It can- 
not apply to him, because the Constitution 
admits he may do wrong. 


It is clear beyond any doubt whatso- 
ever that the President had no power to 
seize the steel industry. Congress alone 
had the power to act under the then 
existing circumstances. 


OURS IS GOVERNMENT OF LAW 


Reverting to the question as to whether 
“inherent” power is vested in the Presi- 
dency, it must be understood that, just 
as the constitutions of the several States 
authorize only limited powers to the 
chief executives of the States, the Con- 
stitutional Convention most certainly 
intended to restrict the President of the 
United States in the exercise of his func- 
tions and did not intend to give him 
widespread authority which would im- 
ply power to deal with unforeseen situ-~ 
ations. 
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If this were not so the President of 
the United States could well assume dic- 
tatorial power. There would be no curb 
upon his actions. The President could 
arrogate to himself the authority vested 
exclusively in the legislative branch and 
through successive steps could usurp the 
functions of the judiciary. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, our Federal system 
would then degenerate from a govern- 
ment of law to a government of man. 


If, as the courts have ruled, the au- 
thority for the seizure of private prop- 
erty is vested in the Congress, it cannot 
be contended that equal power is vested 
both in the executive and the legislative 
branch of Government. 

This question was decided definitely 
only a few years ago by the Supreme 
Court in the case of United States v. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation (315 U. S. 
289 (1942)). The Court declared un- 
equivocally that it is the Congress which 
possesses this power. 

If this new theory that both branches 
of the Government possess similar au- 
thority in a given area is to prevail, then 
tomorrow or in the tomorrows to come 
the Chief Executive could claim the right 
to participate actively and decisively in 
those areas which traditionally and by 
constitutional mandate are reserved to 
the Congress. Such functions would in- 
clude the power to tax, to regulate com- 
merce between and among the States, to 
raise an Army. 

The question here is not whether the 
President of the United States did the 
practical thing or whether the end re- 
sult might provide justification. The 
single and simple issue is whether his 
action is authorized either by provision 
of the Federal Constitution or by terms 
of statutory enactment. 

The answer is clear and inescapable. 
No such authority or power exists in the 
Presidential office. Therefore, he ex- 
ceeded his powers. His action is illegal. 
Private property has been seized and 
appropriated without due process of 
law. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S POSITION 

In the 69-page brief of the Govern- 
ment, filed recently in the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. injunction suit on be- 
half of Secretary of Commerce, Charles 
Sawyer, a number of precedents are cit- 
ed. However, it is to be noted that no 
such action was taken under conditions 
similar to those existing when the Presi- 
dent acted in the steel dispute. In the 
instant case the President had the op- 
portunity to have designated a board of 
inquiry to review the facts in the con- 
troversy even though no recommenda- 
tions were made. Through such action 
a strike would have been averted for at 
least 80 days. In this period mediators 
would undertake to adjust the differ- 
ences and the employees would be given 
the chance to express their final con- 
victions. By secret ballot they would be 
able to approve or disapprove of the 
industry’s final proposal. This author- 
ized procedure, however, was not in- 
voked by the President. 

The President did bring about a hear- 
ing of the disputed questions by the 
Wage Stabilization Board, which made 
recommendations for a_ settlement. 
When these were found to be unaccept- 
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able, there remained the power of the 
President to prevent a stoppage of es- 
sential ‘work by seeking an injunction 
and requiring additional negotiations 
with the assistance of official mediators. 
Furthermore, the President could have 
called upon Congress either to take ac- 
tion for compulsory arbitration or to 
provide for the operation of the indus- 
try on a temporary basis with appropri- 
ate safeguards for the protection of the 
rights of all parties to the controversy. 

If the President of the United States 
can disregard the regularly enacted 
statutes, designed to cope with a given 
situation, and can declare an emergency 
after his refusal to invoKe the law, then 
there is no limitation upon his action. 
Following such precedent, a tyrannical 
regime could supplant a well-ordered 
system under which checks and bal- 
ances are provided by three coordinate 
branches of the Federal Government. 

Such a Federal system, proclaimed to 
consist of three equally powerful seg- 
ments, was designed to prevent concen- 
tration of power in any one brancl of 
the Government. To concede that all 
power can be concentrated in one man is 
to describe an autocratic and un-Ameri- 
can dictatorship as a distinct possibility 
in the United States. 

It is incumvent upon Congress to take 
some action in this most unfortunate 
state of affairs. We have reached a point 
from which we cannot retreat. For by 
retreating, we will have left the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government on the 
battlefield behind us. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I wish 
to compliment my distinguished and 
able senior colleague for his fine exposi- 
tion of a very vital problem before the 
American people today. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself wholeheartedly with the 
sentiments he has expressed. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I thank the Senator. 





SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that involved in the matter of sei- 
zure are much more than the question of 
constitutionality, much more than the 
question of increased compensation and 
benefits for the steel workers, much 
more than an increase in the price of 
steel itself. For the sake of argument, 
I am willing to concede that this kind of 
action by the Government is constitu- 
tional and that the increase in wages 
and benefits demanded by the unions is 
justified and proper. 

However, I do not concede that, the 
constitutional aspects of the situation 
being whatever they may be, the Gov- 
ernment has the moral right to deter- 
mine profits for any private enterprise 
by any other process than through the 
medium of general taxation—specifi- 
cally, the excess-profits tax. I do not 
concede that, the constitutional aspects 
of the situation being whatever they 
may be, the Government has the moral 
right—without the consent of both labor 
and management—to grasp and per- 
form the function of collective bargain- 
ing, thereby acting as dictator over la- 
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bor and management alike and aban- 
doning its traditional and fundamental 
role in this very sensitive field of human 
relations. 

The traditional role of Government 
in dealing with human relations in a 
free society is that of establishing and 
enforcing rules of conduct by which the 
parties in dispute may have the oppor- 
tunity voluntarily, and therefore more 
happily, to reach agreement. Apply- 
ing this principle to labor-management 
relations, we can well be guided by the 
following rule long ago adopted by the 
New York State Legislature. I quote it 
because it is so pertinent at this time: 

The chief function of government, in 
dealing with worker-employer relationships, 
should be to promote good will, to encour- 
age cooperation and, where resort is made 
to intervention, to be impartial and just, 


demanding obedience to all law by both 
parties concerned. 


In the final analysis, only good will and 
not laws can assure peaceful and stable 
labor-management relations. 

I have felt always that mutual con- 
fidence and respect must be the basis for 
sound and satisfactory labor-manage- 
ment relations. “My philosophy is best 
summed up in a declaration by the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions, 
which I quote: 

The most satisfactory and happiest human 
relationships are the product not of legal 
compulsion, but rather of voluntary de- 
termination among human beings to co- 
operate with one another. Though we may 
legislate to the end of time, there will never 
be industrial peace and harmony without 
good faith, integrity, a high degree of re- 
sponsibility and a real desire to cooperate 
on the part of all parties concerned. With- 
out this spirit of good will, all of the social, 
economic, and labor laws of man will prove 
eventually to be in vain. 


Continual dependence on government 
to make the decisions in the solution of 
problems, which can be handled better 
through the use of the voluntary proc- 
esses and without the intervention of 
government, can result only in placing 
further restrictions on personal free- 
dom. Such procedure, moreover, can 
only place new limits on freedom of 
action and association. 

Evidence of the growing tendency to 
abdicate to government in matters per- 
taining to labcr-management relations 
became very apparent during World War 
II when both labor and management 
continually were seeking decisions by 
the War Labor Board to settle misun- 
derstandings or differences. Most of 
those questions should have been re- 
solved voluntarily or through the uti- 
lization of governmental agencies, whose 
purpose was to help in settling disputes 
by way of voluntary processes and pro- 
cedures. Conference, conciliation, per- 
suasion, mediation—these efficacious me- 
dia for reaching peaceful agreements 
were largely ignored and neglected. In- 
the name of speed—regardless of basic 
motive—the iron hand of Government 
was sought and obtained. 

So now, in the present defense emer- 
gency, there is a demand that Govern- 
ment invade the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations by stepping into dis- 
putes, taking sides, making decisions, 
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and throwing collective bargaining into 
the ashcan. There seem to be some, in 
fact, who are determined that labor and 
management shall take one more step 
along the fateful path leading to a des- 
tination of desrotism, from which re- 
turn may be impossible. 

Let us remember that that kind of 
government which can deny to man- 
agement the right of collective bargain- 
ing, can deny the same right also to 
labor. Let us remember that that kind 
of government which can destroy the 
profit motive and force business into 
bankruptcy also can force lakor into a 
condition of virtual slavery. 

Over the long pull labor stands to 
lose more than does management if the 
Government’s action with respect to the 
steel industry is to stand as a precedent 
and seizure is to become permanent 
government policy to be exercised pro- 
miscuously and according to the whims 
and prejudices of any Chief Executive 
who may happen to hold office. Herein 
is a definite threat to the freedom of 
American labor. 

Therefore, I favor the Ferguson- 
Bridges-Knowland-Capehart amend- 
ment, which I understand is soon to be 
called up, an amendment which would 
place a needed check on an irresponsible 
or power-mad Chief Executive. Though 
differing in its procedural provisions 
from the terms of a national-emer- 
gency amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which I offered in 1949, its purpose 
is nevertheless very similar to that of 
my amendment. It would provide pro- 
tection for the rights and interests of 
labor, management, and the public, in- 
softar as it is possible to do so at any 
given time and with respect to any par- 
ticular situation. To attempt to do 
more would be not only superfluous, but 
perhaps unwise; to do less would leave 
freedom in America in jeopardy. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator referred 
to an amendment which he offered to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. That amendment 
was adopted by the Senate, if I remem- 
ber correctly. 

Mr. IVES. No; that amendment was 
defeated. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But some such pro- 
vision was adopted: was it not? 

Mr. IVES. There was adopted an 
amendment which made a change in the 
national-emergency procedures, an 
amendment which provided for the use 
of the injunction, seizure, or both. As 
the Senator will recall, after that 
amendment was adopted and after 
other amendments were adopied the 
Senate passed the bill, but the bill got 
no further. It went to the House and 
rested there. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What I am trying to 
bring out is this: I was well satisfied 
with the Senator’s amendment. If I 
correctly remember, I voted for it. If 
the amendment to be offered by the four 
Senators to whom reference has been 
made is to be considered, there must be 
a@ suspension of the rule in order that 
the legislation contained in it may be 
included in the pending bill. 

Mr. IVES. I understand. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. If the door is opened 
in that respect, it seems to me that it 
would be entirely possible for the Sen- 
ator from New York to offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. IVES. Let me interpose an ob- 
servation at that point. I am perfectly 
satisfied with the Ferguson-Knowland- 
Bridges-Capehart amendment. It 
would accomplish approximately what 
the amendment which I offered in 1949 
would have accomplished. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The difference, if I 
remember correctly, is that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York was 
in the affirmative. The present amend- 
ment is in the negative. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator is correct; but 
I would just as soon have it in the nega- 
tive, when it comes to seizure, if seizure 
is to be the only vehicle. In the amend- 
ment which was finally adopted by the 
Senate—which was not mine—there was 
an option as to the use of seizure, in- 
junction or both. Presumably some 
Chief Executives would choose seizure 
every time. Others might choose in- 
junction in preference. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“4-18-52-A.” The amendment is offered 
for myself, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripcEs], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNnow.anp], and the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CaPEHART], 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and that the rule would have to be sus- 
pended before it could be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, 
after line 23, it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. —. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act, or any funds made avail- 
able for expenditure by this act, or any funds 
heretofore or hereafter made available by 
appropriation or otherwise for expenditure 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
shall be used for the purpose of acquiring, 
seizing, or operating any plant, facility, or 
other property, unless the acquisition, seiz- 
ure, or operation of such plant, facility, or 
other property is authorized by act of Con- 
gress, 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, did the 
Chair rule on the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand the statement 
made by the Senator from Arizona. Will 
he please repeat it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment does 
not relate to the pending measure alone, 
but relates to other acts of Congress. It 
cannot be included in this bill except by 
@ suspension of the rule. I therefore 
make the point of order that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and that 


the rule must be suspenced in order that 
it may be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the point of order is well taken. There- 
fore the Chair sustains the point of order 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
now call up the motion to suspend the 
rule, which has heretofore been filed by 
the Senator from Michigan, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripGes], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNow- 
LAND], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

‘the motion was read by the legisla- 
tive clerk, as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of rule XL of 
th» Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
give notice in writing that I shall hereaiter 
(for myself, Mr. Bripces, Mr. KNOWLAND, and 
Mr. CAPEHART) move to suspend paragraph 
4 of rule XVI, for the purpose of proposing 
to the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, viz: 

“Sec.—. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or any funds made 
available for expenditure by this act, or any 
funds heretofore or hereafter made avail- 
able by appropriation or otherwise for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, shall be used for the purpose of 
acquiring, seizing, or operating any plant, 
facility, or other property, unless the ac- 
quisition, seizure, or operation of such plant, 
facility, or other property is authorized by 
act of Congress.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan, without los- 
ing his right to the floor, yield to me so 
that I may make the point of no quorum, 
in order that a greater number of Sen- 
ators may be present in the Chamber? 
This is a very important matter to the 
country and to the constitutional form 
of government. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ypield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
cler!. will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Anderson Green McFarland 
Bennett Hayden Moody 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hennings Murray 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Hill Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey O’Conor 
Byrd Holland O'Mahoney 
Cain Humphrey Pastore 
Capehart Hunt Robertson 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Case Jenner Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Seaton 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Smathers 


Connally Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kilgore Sparkman 
Dworshak Knowland Stennis 
Eastland Langer Taft 
Ecton Lehman Thye 
Ellender Lodge Underwood 
Ferguson Magnuson Wiley 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Frear Maybank Young 
Fulbright McCarthy 

Gillette McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
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XVI, submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FerGusoNn] on behalf of 
himself, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr, Bripces], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPEHART]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this motion 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
question now before the Senate is on sus- 
pending paragraph 4 of rule XVI in order 
that we may consider an amendment 
proposing general legislation to the 
pending appropriation bill. 

Yesterday the Senate adopted an 
amendment restricting the use of the 
fuuds carried in this supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

The purpose of those of us who sponsor 
the pending motion and the amendment 
to which it relates is to go one step fur- 
ther. It was possible to take the short 
step provided by the amendment adopt- 
ed yesterday only because, under the 
Senate rules, it is possible by way of 
amendment to place a limitation on the 
use of the funds carried in a particular 
appropriation bill. However, now we 
wish to take the next step, namely, to 
place a similar limitation on the use of 
all funds appropriated prior to June 30, 
1952. The adoption to the pending ap- 
propriation bill of an amendment pro- 
posing general legislation is required in 
order to accomplish that purpose, and, 
in order that such an amendment may 
be considered, it is necessary to suspend 
paragraph 4 of rule XVI of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate. 

Of course, as Senators know, the af- 
firmative votes of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present and voting are required in 
order to suspend the rule. After the rule 
is suspended, as we hope will be done, the 
amendment covered by the motion can 
be adopted by majority vote. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that so few 
Senators were present in the Chamber to 
hear the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] when he spoke 
regarding this amendment and when he 
said that he would vote in favor of its 
adoption. The Senator from New York 
has been in the forefront in the han- 
dling of proposed legislation in the field 
of labor. So it was that, years ago, when 
I introduced a bill calling for the estab- 
lishment of a labor court to pass on con- 
tracts negotiated between employers and 
employees, so that judges trained in labor 
law, not judges without training in that 
field, would pass on such questions, I con- 
ferred with the Senator from New York 
because I realized the importance of such 
matters in the State of New York. 

The Senator from New York has 
pointed out in the Senate the grave 
question now confronting us, namely, 
the question of the abolition of collective 
bargaining by means of seizure. Today 
we face that issue just as much as we 
face the issue and the problem of the 
alleged inherent powers of the President 
of the United States to seize an industry 
or an industrial plant. These problems 
are most important, and under the cir- 
cumstances we must deal with them. 

Mr. President, at this time I shall not 
engage in lengthy debate. I merely 
wish to point out that we cannot escape 
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the important constitutional question of 
the alleged inherent right of the Presi- 
dent to abolish, by way of seizing indus< 
trial plants, the collective-bargaining 
rights of labor unions. Under such a 
doctrine, the individual rights of labor 
and of labor unions and their right of 
contract with industry would be abol- 
ished; for if the rights of one party to 
such a contract are destroyed, the rights 
of the other party to the contract are 
similarly destroyed. 

In the Taft-Hartley Act and in the 
previous act on the same subject, Con- 
gress made provision for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. President, I cannot agree with 
those who oppose the amendment which 
is the subject of the pending motion, 
those who oppose the exercise of Con- 
gress of its constitutional right to con- 
trol the purse strings, those who say that 
Congress should pass a law authorizing 
seizure. Those who take that position 
that Congress should pass a law provid- 
ing for seizure by the President of the 
United States would attach no strings 
to such a law, thus saying to the Presi- 
dent, by means of an act of Congress, 
“Go ahead and seize any plants you may 
desire to seize; and if you do, control of 
the seized property will not be subject to 
court action but will be in your hands 
alone.” 

Mr. President, we now have on the 
statute books the Taft-Hartley Act 
which provides for the handling of emer- 
gency situations of this sort. It is impor- 
tant to note that section 206 of that act 
is entitled “National Emergencies,” thus 
indicating that it applies to emergencies 
which are national in character. 

I read now from section 206: 

Sec. 206. Whenever in the opinion of the 
President of the United States, a threatened 
or actual strike or lock-out affecting an en- 
tire industry or a substantial part thereof 
engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, 
transmission, or communication among the 
several States or with foreign nations, or 
engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce, will, if permitted to occur or to con- 
tinue, imperil the national health or safety, 
he may appoint a board of inquiry to inquire 
into the issues involved in the dispute and to 
make a written report to him within such 
time as he shall prescribe. 


Mr. President, that section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act sets forth the identical set 
of facts as those referred to yesterday by 
the President in his letter to the Vice 
President, in which he stated that a na- 
tional emergency now exists. Although 
the Taft-Hartley Act, provided for the 
handling of such an emergency, never- 
theless, the President has not used that 
act of Congress, and yesterday he asked 
Congress to pass another law on that 
subject. Why should Congress pass an- 
other law on that subject, when a law 
covering such an emergency already is 
on the statute books and can be used by 
the President of the United States. 

The President of the United States 
could use that law today. Therefore, 
why should not Congress say, “We will 
exercise our constitutional right to say 
that the President has no power to seize 
the steel plants; and unless such seizure 
is authorized by act of Congress, the 
President shall not use for the purpose 
of such seizure any of the funds appro- 
priated by Congress.” 
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Yesterday I quoted Alexander Hamil- 
ton. All of us realize that one of the 
foundation stones of our Republic is that 
the representatives of the people, elected 
to the Congress, have control of the purse 
strings. In pursuance of that power 
Congress has the right to raise revenues, 
to tax the people therefor, and to appro- 
priate and use the tax moneys of the 
citizens of the United States. 

All the amendment does is to provide 
that the President of the United States 
shall not use the taxpayers’ dollars to 
perform an illegal and unconstitutional 
act. It is the solemn duty, the solemn 
obligation of the Congress of the United 
States to make such provision. We 
should not shirk our responsibility. We 
should vote to suspend the rule in order 
that the Senate may then vote upon this 
amendment and may thus control the 
purse strings; that is, the expenditure of 
the people’s tax dollars. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
carried on a prolonged debate yesterday, 
and it is not my intention to take more 
than 5 minutes of the Senate’s time to- 
day on this question. I wish to point 
out that in the parliamentary situation 
which now confronts the Senate of the 
United States the only way by which this 
amendment can be voted on is for the 
Senate to adopt the motion to suspend 
the rule. That requires a two-thirds 
vote. 

The Senate clearly indicated yesterday 
by the very substantial margin of 44 to 
31 that it was opposed to this usurpa- 
tion of power on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and that Sen- 
ators were advising the President and 
the executive branch of the Government 
that seizures should not be undertaken 
without specific authority of laws passed 
by the Congress of the United States. 

I think both the Senate and the Na- 
tion should know that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee is now sitting, and 
that during the consideration by that 
committee of one of the great appropria- 
tion bills an amendment is to be offered 
similar in character to the one now 
pending, except that it will apply to the 
funds of a particular department for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. I am very 
hopeful that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and later the Senate of the United 
States, as indicated by the votes of Sen- 
ators yesterday, will approve such an 
amendment. That will take care of that 
particular department of the Govern- 
ment, or of those departments of the 
Government, for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. 

It is only fair to indicate to the Sen- 
ate and to the Nation that it is the pur- 
pose of members of the Appropriations 
Committee, and of those who have spon- 
sored and supported the amendment 
which was adopted by the Senate yester- 
day, to offer a similar amendment to 
each of the appropriation bills as it 
comes from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
That can be done by simple majority 
vote. ; 

The only reason a two-thirds vote is 
required is that the pending amendment 
is aimed at the seizure of the steel in- 
dustry by the President of the United 
States by preventing funds heretofore 
appropriated being used to effectuate 
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that action; and since the appropriations 
bills for the current fiscal year were 
passed last year, the amendment, in 
effect, is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and therefore requires a suspension 
of the rule. ' 

Mr. President, I desire particularly to 
appeal to Senators on the other side of 
the aisle, both those who are present 
at this time and those who will be pres- 
ent to vote. Yesterday we demonstrated, 
I believe, that the sentiment of this body 
was overwhelmingly in favor of this 
amendment. But the only way by which 
we can possibly get the two-thirds vote 
necessary to suspend the rule will be by 
having the Senators on the other side 
who recognize the dangerous character 
of the precedent which the President of 
the United States has established join us 
in this battle and help furnish the requi- 
site number of votes. 

On this side of the aisle there were 
but two Senators who voted against the 
amendment yesterday. Obviously, on 
this side of the aisle we cannot get suffi- 
cient votes necessary in order to suspend 
the rule, under the requirement of a two- 
thirds yote of the Senate. So I appeal to 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
who have been deeply concerned with 
the constitutional processes of govern- 
ment, who, in their hearts—and I be- 
lieve this applies to an overwhelming 
number of them—are opposed to social- 
ization of the economic life of the Na- 
tion, and who recognize that, if this 
precedent is allowed to become estab- 
lished, not only will the steel industry 
but every other industry in the Nation 
be in danger, to vote for the motion to 
suspend the rule. I appeal also to those 
who are the friends of organized labor. 

I wish that all of them had been pres- 
ent to listen to the able speech of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], who pointed out the very danger- 
ous precedent which would be estab- 
lished, and demonstrated that if it is 
possible to interfere with the collective 
bargaining in contract negotiations on 
one side of a labor-management contro- 
versy, then either this administration or 
some other administration can interfere 
on the other side. 

This action of the President has 
opened up a Pandora’s box. No man 
knows what the ultimate result may be. 
Some in this Chamber have said, “Well, 
we are opposed to this seizure of power. 
We believe that the President had no 
precedent for it, no authority either in 
the Constitution or in law. We would 
be glad to join the enactment of some 
type of legislation which would meet the 
issue.” 

But let us be practical. As Grover 
Cleveland once said, “A condition, not a 
theory, confronts us.” The Senate of 
the United States can act only on one 
piece of legislation at a time. This bill 
was before the Senate when the Presi- 
dent usurped the power to seize a part 
of the great industrial complex of 
America. This was the first time the 
Congress had a chance to speak on the 
issue. The other body happened to be 
in Easter recess. This body of the Con- 
gress of the United States was the only 
one in session. Therefore, we had to use 
this bill as a vehicle to challenge an ex- 
ercise of authority reached out for by 
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the President of the United States, and 
which we believe he reached out for un- 
justly, illegally, and unconstitutionally. 

I say to Members of the Senate that 
this is the only way at this particular 
time by which the situation can be met; 
and it is only by Senators on the other 
side of the aisle who believe in the pres- 
ervation of the American way of life 
joining with us that we can apply this 
restriction to the appropriations already 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

I hope we may have overwhelming ap- 
proval of the motion to suspend the 
rule. But in the event we are not able 
to bring about a suspension of the rule 
today, I do not believe that will change 
the situation one iota, because as to each 
and every bill, as I have previously 
pointed out, we shall offer an amend- 
ment effective at least for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, and then we shall 
be able, I believe, to place such a restric- 
tion on all future appropriations. 

fr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We should point 
out, should we not, that this particular 
amendment would apply up to and in- 
cluding June 30 of this year, and the 
future appropriations begin on July 1? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. There is no conflict between 
the two programs. This is, I believe, an 
essential part of the program and one 
which is highly desirable. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Macnuson in the chair). The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] to suspend 
the rule, specifically, paragraph 4 of 
rule XIV of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Anderson Green McFarland 
Bennett Hayden Moody 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hennings Murray 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neely 
Butier, Md. Hill Nixon 
Butler, Nebr, Hoey O’'Conor 
Byrd Holland O'Mahoney 
Cain Humphrey Pastore 
Capehart Hunt Robertson 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Case Jenner Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Seaton 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Connally Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kilgore Sparkman 
Dworshak Knowland tennis 
Eastland Langer Taft 

Ecton Lehman Underwood 
Ellender Lodge Thye 
Ferguson Magnuson Wiley 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Frear Maybank Young 
Fulbright McCarthy 

Gillette McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], for 
himself, the Senator from California 
{Mr. KNOWLAND], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CaPpEHART], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Bripces], to 


suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI, for 
the purpose of offering an amendment 
to the pending bill. Senators in favor 
of suspending the rule will vote “yea.” 
Those opposed will vote “nay.” The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] and the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFrAvuver], the Senetor from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. MoNRONEY], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] cre 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business as a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr., 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. SMITH] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LoncG] and the Scnator from North Caro. 
lina [Mr. SMITH] are paired on this vote 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
RvussEitt]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from North Carolina would each vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Georgia 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMauon] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MartTIn] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN!]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from Colorado 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonrRONEY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Maine [ Mr. BrewstTErR] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WEL- 
KER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote ‘‘nay,” 
and the Senator from Maine and the 
Senator from Idaho would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Durr] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DirKsENn], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. MorsE], the Senator from Utah [ Mr. 
Watkins], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIN] and the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and the Sen- 
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ator from Vermont would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, tne Sen- 
ator from Maine and the Senator from 
Idaho would each vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] are paired 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would each vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Connecticut 
would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEen], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watxrns] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resultel—yeas 47, 
nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Bennett Flanders Nixon 
Bricker Fendrickson O’Conor 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler, Md. Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Ives Seaton 
Cain Jenner Smathers 
Capehart Kem Smith, Maine 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Case Langer Stennis 
Cordon Lodge Taft 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Maybank Wiley 
Ecton McCarthy Williams 
Ellender McClellan Young 
Ferguson Mundt 

NAYS—29 
Anderson Hayden Magnuson 
Benton Hennings McFarland 
Chavez Hill Moody 
Clements Humphrey Murray 
Connally Hunt Neely 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Frear Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Fulbright Kerr Sparkman 
Gillette Kilgore Underwood 
Green Lehman 

NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Long Morse 
Brewster Martin Russell 
Dirksen McCarran Smith, N.C. 
Duff McKellar Tobey 
George McMahon Watkins 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Welker 
Kefauver Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 47, the nays 29. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present not hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative, the motion 
to suspend the rule offered by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. FEercuson] on 
behalf of himself and other Senators is 
rejected. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ask 
to have stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, line 19, 
it is proposed to strike out “$463,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$163,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, first I 
wish to say that, with relation to the 
vote that has just been taken on the 
motion to suspend the rule, made by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
on behalf of himself, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND], the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CapeHart], and my- 
self, although it lacked the necessary 
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two-thirds majority, it did demonstrate 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
Senate favored it. 

In consonance with that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has included in 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill the same amendment which was 
adopted yesterday to the third supple- 
mental appropriations bill. So the Sen- 
ate is consistent in following through on 
other proposed legislation as it comes 
before it. Of course, the amendment is 
not subject to a point of order, as it is a 
limitation, as it was held to be on the 
bill yesterday. 

The particular amendment which I 
have offered deals with the administra- 
tion of territories. It involves control of 
the former Japanese Islands, which are 
now governed by former Senator Thomas 
of Utah. The Department was granted 
$463,000 by the House. It asked for more, 
but the House gave it $463,000. The Sen- 
ate committee left the figure at $463,000. 
However, testimony has been submitted 
to the effect that some $300,000 will be 
recovered from salvage operations and 
the sale of scrap iron. Therefore I think 
it would be logical to apply to the current 
operation the $300,000 to be realized from 
the sale of scrap iron or salvage. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell 
us when it is expected that the $300,000 
will be realized? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I read from the 
memorandum of the Appropriations 
Committee: 

Since the submission of the supplemental 
estimate to the House committee, we have 
been advised that it is anticipated that ad- 
ditional revenues in the amount of $300,000 
will be made available to the trust territory 
during the current fiscal year through non- 
recurring receipts from the sale of scrap 
metals, 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr, FERGUSON. So it appears that 
$300,000 will be available during the next 
2months. This bill will hardly be out of 
conference before the first of the month. 
Therefore, the Department will have the 
money during this period, and it is not 
necessary to have the $300,000 included 
in the appropriation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But, Mr. President, 
there is a further sentence: 

On the basis of this information, the 
original estimate to the House of $1,483,000 
has been reduced to $1,183,000. 


In other words, $300,000 has already 
been taken from the appropriation. The 
Senator from New Hampshire would take 
it out a second time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I was answering the 
question of the Senator from North Da- 
kota {Mr. Lancer]. My point is that if 
$300,000 will be available in the next 2 
months, we could very logically reduce 
the figure of $463,000 by the amount of 
$300,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My own judgment was 
that $463,000 was not sufficient to carry 
on the necessary activities in the islands, 
considering the vast expanse of the Pa- 
cific. At the rate we are now going, the 
administration of the islands is costing 
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less money than the Navy Department 
spent when it was in control of them. I 
believe that the House cut the appropri- 
ation to the bone. Now to take off an- 
other $300,000 would cripple the activi- 
ties, so that the administration of Ter- 
ritories could not function. 

If I correctly understand the situation, 
there would have to be widespread dis- 
charges of personnel. They would be 
sent home. Then, when the first of 
July came, if the work were to proceed, 
those personnel would have to be rehired 
and shipped back. I think we would lose 
more money in that process than could 
possibly be saved by the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What is the size of the 
personne! force? 

Mr. BRIDGES. While the Senator 
from Arizona is looking up the answer 
to that question, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that the figure 
which we allowed covers everything in 
connection with personnel and trans- 
portation. There is sufficient for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The figures are on 
page 40 of the memorandum of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The summary 
of personnel shows that there are 281 
persons engaged in that work. The 
Navy had 461 persons engaged in the 
same activities. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I point out to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona that 
the Navy also had a certain defense 
function to perform. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The figures have been 
very carefully segregated. ‘There can 
be no question that the actual expense 
to the American taxpayer is less under 
this arrangement that it was under the 
Navy. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Arizona no doubt recalls that I have 
previously stated that from all I hear— 
and I have not been there since the trust 
has taken over—the administration of 
the trust islands in the Pacific is on a 
very luxurious basis. I recall that last 
year there was an item of $314,600 re- 
quested for furniture. That would pur- 
chase a great deal of furniture. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was all disal- 
lowed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. We disallowed it, but 
it shows that agencies of the Govern- 
ment sometimes . request more than 
they can justify. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? F 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What does 
the administration do in that area? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The reports which I 
have received from those who have re- 
turned from the area are to the effect 
that the administrator or commission- 
er, former Senator Thomas of Utah, had 
never visited the islands until a House or 
a Senate committee went there, and 
he went with them. I do not know ex- 
actly what they do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. First, there is the 
preservation of law and order; there is 
the matter of public safety; and also 
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the question of public health. There is 
the matter of schools. The native pop- 
ulation were conquered by the Japanese 
and ruled by the Japanese until we took 
over under a mandate from the United 
Nations. The idea was that it was much 
better to have the administration of the 
islands under civilian control than un- 
der military control, and that in that 
way civilian administration would cost 
less money. 

Under those circumstances certain 
public works must be carried on. We 
must build schoolhouses if we are to 
take care of the education of the people 
of the area; and we must have the 
money with which to do it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have been 
on a number of islands in the South 
Pacific which are subject to the so-called 
trusteeship. While this is not the uni- 
versal statement of the people there— 
especially those who want to keep their 
jobs permanently—yet many of those 
who have had experience state that aside 
from the medical help which we are con- 
tributing, probably the sum total of our 
efforts is resulting in increasing the dis- 
satisfaction of those people with their 
lot. We are attempting to change the 
standards to which they are accustomed. 
Aside from the medical help which we 
are affording in the treatment of yaws 
and other diseases which are rampant in 
that area, we have completely confused 
their economy. We have rendered them 
unable to support themselves on any 
basis consistent with the resources of the 
area. I think we are more and more 
adopting the idea of importing canned 
meats and things like that, when the 
people have been used to coconuts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Did those who offered 
criticism have any specific reeommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; very 
definitely. They said that so long as we 
had assumed the responsibility, medical 
attention was very important. When I 
was there a very excellent job was being 
done, I believe, in training native nurses 
and native medical practitioners. They 
could not be considered fully qualified 
physicians as we understand the term, 
but they were amply able to cope with 
the current ailments which were preva- 
lent in that area, and they contributed 
much to the health of the population. 
However, it was said that aside from 
medical help, we had introduced canned 
goods and portable electric lights, and 
other innovations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Navy introduced 
them when it was operating the islands. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It was all a 
part of the entire operation, whether it 
was done by the Navy or some other 
agency. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I assume that the 
Navy introduced canned goods. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps it 
did. That is entirely collateral to what 
I am trying to say. Nevertheless, those 
elements were introduced. We are at- 
tempting to enlarge and expand an econ- 
omy which there is no local ability what- 
soever to support. We are constantly 
sending there, at public expense, goods 
and materials which those people have 
not been using, and which their economy 
cannot support. 








Nearly all these islands are small. 
They barely stick their noses up out of 
the sea. We have all seen cartoons 
showing a tiny island with a single palm 
tree, and occupied by a stranded sailor. 
There are many such islands. They do 
not have an agricultural economy, with 
very few exceptions, such as Truk and 
Ponape and one or two others. They 
may have a very limited agricultural 
economy, but otherwise these people— 
and I am perfectly sympathetic with 
them—do not have the basic agricultural 
or industrial populations which permit 
them to maintain the kind of economy 
we are constantly forcing upon them 
every year. That is one of the questions 
which should be considered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wish to make acom- 
ment in answer to the Senator from 
Iowa. The Senator from Iowa asked 
what the administration did. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] 
asked a very interesting question of High 
Commissioner Thomas. The discussion 
related to the various things which were 
being made by the natives, and I should 
like to quote this part of the testimony 
in full: 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Does this add an ex- 
pense to the operation? 

Commissioner THomas,. So far it has not 
added an expense to the operation because 
we have taken it out of educational funds. 
We get teachers for nothing; we get students 
for nothing, as it were, who are learning. 
The same with the chicken project; we have 
tried to place that on an experimental basis. 
We have tried to teach chickens how to eat 
a pest for us. The first experiment failed; 
the second and third failed, but the fourth 
succeeded. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. ‘They have 
been spraying the islands with DDT. 
So that on the one hand they are trying 
to teach the chickens to eat pests, and 
on the other hand they are killing off 
the pests with DDT. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to know 
whether the Senator is certain that any 
receipts which may be received by the 
administration of the territories for the 
trust area from the sale of scrap will be 
available for expenditure in the area 
without specific appropriation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I quote from their 
own justification: 

Since the submission of the supplemental 
estimate to the House committee we have 
been advised it is anticipated that additional 
revenues in the amount of $300,000 will be 
made available to the trust territory during 
the current fiscal year through nonrecurring 
receipts from the sale of scrap metal. 


That would seem to answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr. CORDON. It indicates that they 
think it would be available. However, 
there is a general principle of law that 
there can be no expenditure of Federal 
money except by virtue of an appropria- 
tion. Unless there is authority for the 
collection of that money in the name of 
the Federal Government and for its ex- 
penditure without the appropriating 
process I cannot go along with the Sena- 
tor. If it is available, I can go along with 
him. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
it should not be considered that this 
material belongs to the people of the 
islands. It is income from the islands, 
and, therefore can be used for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the Senator 
from Michigan know that to be the 
truth? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am reading the 
language. 

Mr. CORDON. The language is: 

It is anticipated that additional revenue 
in the amount of $300,000 will be made 
available to the trust territory during the 
current fiscal year through nonrecurring re- 
ceipts from the sale of scrap metal. On the 
basis of this information the original esti- 
mate has been reduced. 


That certainly indicates to me that 
the officials of the trust territory will 
have title to and control of the right to 
expend $300,000. I should like to see 
reference to a law which guarantees that 
that situation will prevail. If it does, I 
am sympathetic with what the Senator 
seeks to do. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall be very glad to accept the indul- 
gence of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire at this point. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming, or he 
may have the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is not neces- 
sary. Referring to the inquiry which 
has been raised about the revenue from 
scrap, the Navy originally administered 
these islands after the Japanese were ex- 
pelled. The Japanese had sent approxi- 
mately 100,000 of their nationals into 
the mandated islands of the Pacific. 
They had actually taken over the islands 
as points of settlement for their excess 
population. 

Our forces during the war drove the 
Japanese out. We destroyed the forti- 
fications, and a very large quantity of 
scrap came about from the operations of 
the Navy during the war. The Navy, 
which was the administrator of the 
islands, made a contract with a private 
firm to gather the scrap. Under this 
contract the understanding was that the 
proceeds would be available to the local 
community in the same form as local 
revenue, because it was scrap which was 
found on the islands themselves. 

That was an understanding which was 
reached between the Navy and the con- 
tractor who gathered the scrap and with 
the people of the islands. The fact of 
the matter is that the United States, for 
reasons of national security, in the first 
place, and in order to carry out its obli- 
gations under the United Nations 
treaty—I believe it is Article VI which 
provides for trust areas to be adminis- 
tered by certain of the great powers— 
assumed the obligation of administering 
these islands. That administration was 
carried on by the Navy. Congress ap- 
proved the assumption of the responsi- 
bility by the passage of a specific act. 
As a matter of fact, the act was enacted 
during the Eightieth Congress. 

Thereafter an Executive order was 
issued transferring the administration 
of the islands from the Navy to the 
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Department of the Interior, for the spe- 
cific purpose of substituting civilian for 
military control. That was in harmony 
with the principles of the United Nations 
agreement and in harmony with the ob- 
jectives we were undertaking in the 
islands, namely, that we should not 
occupy them as a military power but 
should occupy them as a civilian power 
under an obligation to help improve the 
economy of the islands. 

The present civilian authorities are 
operating the islands at a much lower 
cost than was expended during the naval 
administration. The naval appropria- 
tion devoted to these purposes in fiscal 
year 1951 amounted to $7,135,783. The 
estimated requirements for 1952, after 
the deduction of local revenues—and 
local revenues were deducted by the 
Navy too—is $5,203,251, which is a sub- 
stantial reduction below the cost of ad- 
ministration of these areas by the Navy. 
The House committee reduced the re- 
quest which was made on behalf of the 
territorial administration to the figure 
in the bill, which is $463,000. The Office 
of Territories sought the restoration of 
$720,000, but that was not allowed by 
the Appropriations Committee. So the 
figure before the Senate is the one which 
was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In the regular Interior Department 
appropriation bill the House made no 
allowance at all for this matter because 
the House felt there should be addi- 
tional legislative authority to support 
the operation. 

Under the responsibility which we 
have, the Senator from Oregon and I 
introduced, a week or so ago, first, by 
request, a bill which had been prepared 
by the State Department, and, secondly, 
a short joint resolution, for the purpose 
of providing basic authorization for a 
limited expenditure for this purpose. 
The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs held a hearing on that measure 
one day last week. We were not satisfied 
with the bill as introduced, and we are 
now in the process of altering it so as 
to make clear and specific a limited 
authority which does not represent any 
expansion of any kind by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

I can say to the Senate that the testi- 
mony before our committee, in response 
to questions asked by the Senator from 
Oregon and myself was altogether unani- 
mous that no additional services of any 
kind were being performed for the na- 
tives on the islands. 

The Japanese have been driven out; 
the old economy there is gone; and 
now we are endeavoring to provide for 
civilian operation. The cost of civilian 
operation is much less than the cost of 
operation under the Navy. 

Those, in brief, are the simple facts. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Manifestly, 
as I said a moment ago, there are cer- 
tain services which I believe we are 
morally and otherwise required to pro- 
vide. One is in respect to health; I 
believe we have an obligation to aid in 
the betterment of the health of those 
people, Certainly I believe we are ob- 
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ligated to aid them in a reasonable and 
proper advancement of their local edu- 
cation, as well as to give such aid as we 
can give them to develop their own power 
to expand or even to create their own 
economy in keeping with the reasonable 
economic possibilities of those terri- 
tories. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is quite correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Beyond that 
point, I have had the impression that 
we have had there a number of zealous 
persons who have unrealistically at- 
tempted to institute programs which are 
very costly and which utterly fail to 
recognize, or which in fact deny recog- 
nition to, the genuine economic possi- 
bilities of those islands, and attempt 
to go away beyond them and to create 
future and continuing obligations which 
are merely drains on the public tax 
revenues. I believe we should eliminate 
such programs, and should go only to the 
reasonable point of giving stimulus and 
aid to those people within their own 
economic possibilities, not only their 
human possibilities, but also their ma- 
terial, economic possibilities, in view of 
their location. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is quite correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is all I 
am concerned with in this case, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We should not 
have there an administration which 
seeks to experiment with the develop- 
ment of the natives of those islands. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We should not 
have there what is commonly called a 
“do-gooder” administration. 

I assure the Senator from Iowa and 
all other Senators who are listening to 
what I am saying that the attitude of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is precisely that. When I point 
out, first, that the cost of the civilian ad- 
ministration is approximately $2,000,000 
less than the cost of Navy administra- 
tion, when I point out that the request 
which was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget was denied by the House, and 
that the partial restoration of the re- 
quested amount was also denied by the 
committee, and that the legislative com- 
mittee is presently at work endeavoring 
to draft basic legislation which will oper- 
ate within the limits which the Senator 
from Iowa has just described, I believe 
the Senator from Iowa and other Sen- 
ators can be assured that agreement by 
the Senate with the amount approved by 
the House will not be the cause of un- 
necessary or wasteful expenditures in the 
islands. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming for his explana- 
tion and for the clear understanding 
which he expresses of the problems, as 
I see them, in those territories. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure the 
members of the committee agree sub- 
stantially with what the Senator from 
Iowa has said. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I made 
inquiry of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces] in reference to the 
question of whether, from a legal stand- 
point, receipts from the sale of scrap 
material in the Trust Territory would be 
available to the officials of the Trust 


Territory for expenditure. I was re- 
ferred to the statements of the Depart- 
ment which assumed such availability. 
I have since been in touch with the Office 
of Territories of the Interior Depart- 
ment; and I am advised by its officials 
that, according to their understanding, 
this money will be available to them for 
expenditure, and that it is in fact con- 
sidered as local revenues. 

Frankly, that is a new legal set-up, to 
me. However, if the money is there and 
is available, then I am agreeable to the 
amendment which will reduce the $463,- 
000 appropriation to $163,000, which 
would allow the amount appropriated or 
made available by the House, inasmuch 
as $163,000 will thus be appropriated and 
$300,000 will become available from the 
receipts from the sale of scrap. 

In taking this position, Mr. President, 
I recall the situation last year when this 
entire question was threshed out. At 
that time the Senator from Wyoming 
had a very important and leading part 
in attempting to get what I thought was 
rationality and reason into an approach 
to a new problem. I still believe it was 
a good job; and do not think we should 
desert it at this stage. 

By its act, the House has voted to 
provide an additional $300,000 for trans- 
portation for the remainder of this year, 
and has voted to appropriate $163,000 to 
take care completely of the increased 
amounts to be paid to those in the em- 
ploy of the Trust Territory group. That 
means that by means of this supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill we shall have taken 
care of what would appear to be the only 
two emergencies which have arisen. 

I still prefer to stand on the action 
taken last year in holding down to the 
barest minimum the administrative 
costs until we know what we are doing. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
me? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I hope the joint resolu- 
tion to which the Senator from Wyoming 
has referred can be reported from the 
committee and can become law, so that 
we shall have a basis for consideration 
of the appropriation for the year 1953— 
something which is somewhat question- 
able at this time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I will yield in a mo- 
ment, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should merely like to ask one question. 
As I understand the Senator from Ore- 
gon, if we appropriate the amount which 
is requested, which is now in the bill, and 
for which the Senator from Wyoming 
is arguing so ably, and if the $300,000 is 
made available from scrap, we in effect 
shall have appropriated $300,000 more 
than the House appropriated. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Therefore, if 
we reduce the amount by $300,000, the 
effect will be to do exactly what the 
Senator from Wyoming hopes we will do. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CORDON. I do not know what 
may be the hope of the Senator from 
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Wyoming, but we would be doing what 
the House thought it was doing. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is what I 
am trying to say. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to recall to the mind of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon the testimony to the 
effect that some of the buildings in the 
islands are in sad need of repair, and 
that maintenance of some of the public 
works is of great importance, too. The 
objectives for which the Division of Ter- 
ritories requested $1,120,000 included not 
only general administration and legal 
and public safety, public health and edu- 
cation, but also public-works mainte- 
nance and public-works repairs. That 
totaled $1,120,000. When the House cut 
that down to $463,000, it left scarcely 
sufficient to serve the responsibilities of 
general administration, public-works re- 
pairs, and public-works maintenance. I 
am convinced that if the additional re- 
duction of $300,000 is made effective, we 
shall be depriving the natives of these 
islands of the type of government and 
the consideration to which we have obli- 
gated ourselves under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CORDON. On page 39 of the side 
slips, the Senator will notice that of the 
$1,120,000 requested, $610,000 is for gen- 
eral administration. 

Mr, O7MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. That is the very thing 
to which we turned our attention last 
year and tried to hold down. The budget 
was offered last year with an explana- 
tion which would have been laughable, 
had it not been tragic, in the opinion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. The Senator will 
realize that that is out, now; the House 
did not allow it. 

Mr. CORDON. The point is that the 
$610,000 is a part of the $1,120,000, and 
when that figure is taken away, it leaves 
$510,000. We then have: 





Legal and public safety_........... $42, 000 
Internal affairs (commerce, agricul- 
(EEE 78, 000 
Public health_..... 50, 000 
Education_......- 49, 000 


Public-works maintenance.....-... 91, 000 


When we look at those figures and 
realize that there is nothing asked here 
which would absorb the $300,000, we can 
then understand, or at least I can, that 
the necessary maintenance can come out 
of the money which we are appropri- 
ating, or which is being made available 
from the sale of scrap for the next 
2 months. 

Again—and I hope the Senator will 
give careful thought to this point—the 
amount in the bill represents additional 
funds for 2 months only; and certainly 
there can be little of major consequence. 
done in that period of time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me call the 
attention of the Senator to certain othcr 
figures on page 39. 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not intend 
to labor this matter, but it can be seen 
from the recapitulation in the middle of 
the page that the total actual and esti- 
mated obligations amounted to $6,103,- 
251, There was then a deduction of 
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$900,090 on account of local revenues, 
including the nonrecurring item of 
$300,000 from the sale of scrap. That 
left a total of $5,203,251, which was re- 
quested to be appropriated in the esti- 
mates of 1952. If we deduct the $610,000 
for administration, to which the Sena- 
tor has just referred, from the $1,120,000 
which was requested for the supplemen- 
tal bill, we shall have left $510,000 to 
cover public-works repairs, public-works 
maintenance, education, public health, 
internal affairs, legal and public safety. 
The amount allowed by the House is 
$463,000, or less than that. I certainly 
say that, reviewing these figures, it 
seems to me we have trimmed this item 
to the bone and that it should not be 
trimmed any further. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should merely like to say I am glad this 
question is being debated on the floor of 
the Senate, because if there is anything 
we should consider carefully it is the 
government of these islands. I think 
that probably what, as much as any- 
thing else, brought into disrepute the 
British colonial system—that is, the 
government of other peoples—was the 
extravagance of the government in the 
erection of mansions and various marble 
buildings in areas where frequently the 
natives did not have enough to eat. I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the difficulty, an unfortunate 
aspect, so far as the American taxpayer 
is concerned, and, as the Senator from 
Oregon said, it would have been laugh- 
able, had it not been so serious, lies in 
what the administration of these islands 
desired to do last year. It asked for 
$314,600 for furniture. I wonder how 
much furniture the entire native popu- 


lation has throughout the islands. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may point out 
that the Senator is discussing a situa- 
tion which existed a year ago, and which 
we, in the committee, unanimously cor- 
rected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But did we correct 
it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; certainly we 
did. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is that what is said 
on page 1070? At Saipan, the furniture 
for the Office of High Commissioner, 
alone, was estimated to cost $25,000. 

Mr.CORDON, Mz. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to sug- 
gest that I agree with the Senator from 
Wyoming to this extent, that we sought 
to make a correction last year. But I 
submit that if, having done that last 
year, we now come in the last 2 months 
of the fiscal year to hand back the 
money, we shall not have corrected the 
situation but will have compounded the 
mistake. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I am 
saying. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But does not the 
Senator from Oregon agree with me that 
we are not handing back that money at 
all? The Senator from Michigan is 
speaking about an estimate for the Of- 


fice of High Commissioner at Saipan. 
The Navy established the principal of- 
fice at Honolulu, and because we denied 
the appropriation in the regular bjll last 
year, the High Commissioner has been 
compelled to stay in Honolulu, because 
there were no funds with which to pro- 
vide facilities for him in the Trust Ter- 
ritory, there were no quarters into which 
he could go. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But during the 
whole year the High Commissioner made 
only one trip to the island, and then he 
went with a committee from the House. 
The Senator from Michigan met in 
Hawaii some of the members of the com- 
mittee who were returning from that 
trip and he learned some of the things 
that existed. The land was taken from 
the natives of the island in 1945. It has 
not been returned to them. They are 
without their land and are without the 
capacity to make their own living. On 
Guam there is a large coconut grove. 
It was decided to cut down the grove to 
make a beach for the Navy in Guam. 
The question was, Where would the 
natives get their food? One of the Rep- 
resentatives said to the Senator from 
Michigan that he was going to return 
and protest against such a thing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does not that 
bear out what I said a moment ago, that 
the Senator is talking abcut conditions 
which existed a year ago? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. The coconut 
grove is about to be cut down. The re- 
quest was also made for automotive 
equipment for the High Commissioner 
and his staff on Saipan, amounting to 
$22,700. 

fr. OMAHONEY. The Senator from 
Michigan does not contend that that 
item is in this budget, does he? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; but the whole 
budget for the current year amounts to 
approximately $4,000,000, and the agency 
wanted an increase of $1,183,000 for the 
last quarter. That would double the 
amount of money they are going to use 
in the last quarter. How do they justify 
that? I am glad the Senator’s com- 
mittee is going to look into the question. 

As I said before, Mr. President, Great 
Britain brought the wrath of the natives 
down upon her by the extravagance and 
the luxury displayed at the various places 
she governed. In this case, instead of 
learning by past experience, we were 
asked to put $25,000 worth of furniture 
in the High Commissioner’s office; we 
were asked for $22,000 for automobiles 
for the High Commissioner and a few 
members of his staff at Saipan. Air- 
planes are used to go from one island to 
another. Ships have to be purchased. 
We have not given back to the natives 
their land, and we are feeding them 
canned goods instead of allowing them 
to earn their own living in the way they 
have earned it for centuries, 

The Navy was extravagant. Every- 
one knows how extravagant the Navy 
was. The Navy spent $7,135,783 in 1 
year. If we granted the full appropria- 
tion requested for the last quarter, we 
would be appropriating at the rate of 
$8,250,000 a year. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the record 
shows that since the end of the war we 
have expended $5,500,000,000 in the 
South Pacific. That is exclusive of the 
heavy costs in Japan. What the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is now putting his 
finger on is exactly that which is added 
making up the expenditures over the 
years since the conclusion of World War 
II. I believe the Senator from Michigan 
is justified in making a vigorous fight 
against increasing the appropriations 
for expenditures in Saipan. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Ithank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

I wonder whether we in the Senate 
know how difficult it is for the people 
back home to pay their taxes. The peo- 
ple at home are heavily taxed while cer- 
tain other people are living in luxury. I 
say luxury because the agency requested 
furniture costing approximately $300,- 
ocd. The officials have been living in 
luxury in Hawaii, governing at a dis- 
tance, sending agents out all over the 
Pacific. The time has come when the 
people at home have a right to expect 
economy in management. I think we 
would be too liberal if we gave them 
$163,000 plus another $300,000. Ishould 
vote against giving them any amount, 
because they should live on what we gave 
them last year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the argument which the Senator 
from Michigan has made is, of course, a 
very eloquent and a very persuasive one, 
but it is based wholly upon conditions 
that never existed. He says we are 
spending $23,000 for furniture in Saipan. 
There is not a dollar appropriated in 
this bill for furniture in Saipan. My 
fear is, Mr. President, that to make a 
further cut in the appropriation will not 
penalize the former Senator from Utah, 
Mr. Thomas, now the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory, but it will 
penalize the unfortunate inhabitants of 
the Trust Territory in the Pacific for the 
economy and living of whom we have 
accepted responsibility. I feel it would 
be a great mistake to make a further 
cut when the appropriation is already 
cut $2,000,000 below what it cost the 
Navy to operate the islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. BripcEs]. 

Mr. BRIDGES and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings in connection with 
the order be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. BripcEs]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that, if there are no further amend- 
ments, the bill be read a third time. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I regret 
to have to offer an amendment to the 
bill at this time. As Senators know, 
since the bill was reported by the com- 
mittee, unprecedented floods have oc- 
curred in the Northwest. In my own 
State of Montana, several irrigation sys- 
tems, built by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion years ago, have been completely 
disrupted and practically annihilated. 
The devastation extends all along the 
Milk River in Montana and into North 
Dakota. So I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, to be included at the proper place 
in the bill, providing for an addition- 
al amount for reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation, Bureau of Reclamation, $750,- 
000, to be nonreimbursable. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is to enable people living 
under these projects, both in Montana 
and in North Dakota, to proceed to clean 
out their ditches, to rehabilitate their 
lands, and to reconstruct the canals and 
the entire irrigation systems. There 
have been various estimates of the cost 
of doing the work which will be neces- 
sary, ranging from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000. I have placed $750,000 in my 
amendment as the amount necessary to 
do this work. I believe it is imperative 
that the Senate include such an amount 
in this bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The House today 
passed and sent to the Senate a measure 
to provide $25,000,000 for flood-disaster 
relief and the Senate Appropriations 


Committee has just acted upon it. All 
of us realize that a tremendous disaster 


-has occurred, and the prompt action by 


the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions was in order to meet the emergen- 
cy. Would not that measure cover 
what the Senator from Montana has in 
mind? 

Mr. ECTON. As I understand, it 
would not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Myr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield, so that 
I may ask a question of the minority 
leader? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the $25,000,- 
000 cover not only the fiood area in the 
Middle West, but also, for instance, the 
area affected by the floods and high 
waters that are now occurring in Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It would cover all 
floods. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So it would cover 
the flood situation in Michigan as well 
as other flood conditions? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ECTON. As I understand, the bill 
to provide $25,000,000 is a flood-relief 
measure, and it would not be possible to 
use or make available any of that money 
to the Bureau of Reclamation in order to 
help reconstruct irrigation projects 
which the Bureau built. That is why I 
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am offering my amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Montana. Is it absolutely essential 
that the money be made available with- 
in the next 60 days? 

Mr. ECTON. It certainly is. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Why? 

Mr. ECTON. For the simple reason 
that the spring season has arrived, and 
all the canals and irrigation ditches are 
filled with mud. It is necessary that they 
be reconstructed or rehabilitated, other- 
wise irrigation will not be possible dur- 
ing the entire season. The emergency 
must be taken care of immediately. 

I hope my colleagues will understand 
that that is the only reason why I am of- 
fering the amendment. I have been in 
long-distance telephonic communication 
this afternoon with people in the devas- 
tated region, and have been told it is 
absolytely imperative that assistance be 
provided immediately. 

If it is possible to make any funds 
available from the $25,000,000 appropria- 
tion, I believe there is nothing to hinder 
the Senate.from placing an item of 
$750,000 in the pending bill, because it 
will have to go to conference anyway. 
Both bills will have to go to conference. 

I have: talked this afternoon with the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. I am sorry he is not able to be 
present now. However, the same situa- 
tion I have described prevails in North 
Dakota, and my amendment would take 
care of reclamation projects there. 

Mr.HAYDEN. There are similar situ- 
ations in Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, indeed, 
they may arise in the entire Missouri 
Basin. There are many irrigation proj- 
ects in those States. There are instances 
of municipal facilities being destroyed. 
Where there is no authority of law, I 
hesitate to assent to an appropriation of 
this kind. I could not dispute with the 
Senator about the need for funds, but the 


Senate ought to have more facts on 
which to base its actions. 

Mr. ECTON. Imay say to the Senator 
that I am very sorry that I have not been 
able to collect all the facts and present 
them, because the matter came up rather 
suddenly. As I understand, the Bureau 
of Reclamation has made a complete 
survey of the conditions, and if we do 
not include an appropriation in this bill, 
there will be another supplemental bill 
brought before the Senate almost imme- 
diately to do the very thing I am now 
asking to have done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what I was 
about to suggest. Iam quite certain that 
there will be other supplemental bills be- 
fore the Senate very soon. If we could 
have testimony on which to base our ac- 
tions, I think we would be justified in 
providing for the conditions the Senator 
mentions. I desire to be helpful to him. 

Mr. ECTON. I most respectfully sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona that the Senate could include 
the item of $750,000 in the pending bill, 
since the bill has not yet been passed. 
The bill will have to go to conference, 
and I will guarantee that all the in- 
formation the Senator suggests is de- 
sired will be made available. 
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There is nothing yet before the Senate 
to provide for assistance in the circum- 
stances I have discussed, and nothing was 
included by the House, for the simple 
reason that all the floods have taken 
place since the bill was reported by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I still feel that, with- 
out more evidence, the Senate would not 
be justified in accepting an amendment 
to the bill that is clearly not authorized 
by law. Iam confident that very shortly 
there will be additional supplemental 
bills before the Senate. There are many 
such measures, and such a provision 
could be included in one of them. 

Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances, I am compelled to make a point 
of order that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana is not authorized by 
law. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I may 
say that I have looked into the $25,000,- 
000 relief joint resolution which was re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Appropriations this afternoon. As I 
understand, that measure is to provide 
for flood relief in towns and cities and 
also to take care of damage to roads, 
highways, and bridges. 

My amendment is confined primarily 
to the Bureau of Reclamation. [If it is 
agreed to, the Bureau will have funds 
to spend. It is confined primarily to 
irrigation projects built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which will have to be re- 
constructed and rehabilitated or the in- 
vestment made by the Government will 
not be adequately protected. There will 
be no irrigation under these projects this 
summer unless rehabilitation is com- 
menced immediately. There will be no 
crops along the 600 miles of canals and 
irrigation systems to produce food and 
pay taxes to the Federal Government, to 
say nothing of the assessments due the 
Federal Government by the people who 
live on those projects. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In connection 
with the joint resolution appropriating 
$25,000,000, which will be brought before 
the Senate next, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Montana 
to Public Law 875 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, in which a $25,000,000 appro- 
priation is listed. In that public law one 
of the purposes set forth is “to alleviate 
suffering and damage resulting from 
major disasters to repair essential pub- 
lic facilities in major disasters, and to 
foster the development of such State and 
local organizations and plans to cope 
with major disasters as may be neces- 
sary.” 

Mr. ECTON. Does not that apply pri- 
marily to highways, bridges, and rail- 
roads? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should say 
that if an irrigation canal or channel 
were built by a public body, and were an 
essential part of an irrigation system, it 
would come within the act. 

I also invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator to section 6, which has just been 
called to my attention by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. Sec- 
tion 6 reads, in part, as follows: 

Sec. 6. If facilities owned by the Uniied 
States are damaged or destroyed in any 
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major disaster and the Federal agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof lacks the authority 
or an appropriation to repair, reconstruct, or 
restore such facilities, such Federal agency 
is hereby authorized to repair, reconstruct, or 
restore such facilities to the extent neces- 
sary to place them in a reasonably usable 
condition and to use therefor any available 
funds not otherwise immediately required. 


Those are two of the purposes of the 
act. What the joint resolution does is to 
increase the appropriation from $5,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000, in order to cover the 
purposes of the act, which are to cope 
with major disasters. 

While I do not undertake to say that 
I am an expert, or that I know exactly 
under what category an irrigation canal 
would come, I respectfully say to the 
Senator from Montana that I think it 
would be covered by the provision of the 
law to which I have referred, particularly 
if it were an irrigation canal construct- 
ed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. ECTON. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the interpretation which he 
has placed upon the language of the act. 
I want to be sure that we get the amount 
of money necessary to rehabilitate these 
projects. It is imperative that the work 
be commenced now. Inasmuch as we 
have a supplemental appropriation bill 
before us, it seems to me that that is 
the logical place to attach this amend- 
ment. 

There will soon come before us a joint 
resolution providing an appropriation of 
$25,000,000, plus a $6,000,000 carry-over 
from last year, from the $25,000,000 
which we appropriated last year for flood 
relief. My amendment involves less 
than $1,000,000. If the purposes of my 
amendment are covered by the other 
measure to which reference has been 
made, there is no reason, as I view it, 
why we cannot include my amendment 
in the pending bill, and deduct the 
amount of the appropriation from the 
other measure, which is to follow. Let 
us recognize the situation and get the 
work started, so that the people in my 
section of the country will know that 
their irrigation systems will be repaired 
as soon as possible, and that water for 
irrigation will be available to them. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana has my sym- 
pathy. However, under the circum- 
stances, I feel that I am compelled to 
make the point of order that his amend- 
ment is not authorized by law. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold his point 
of order for a moment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. ECTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me say to 
the Senator from Montana that I am 
entirely in sympathy with his interest. 
My own State of Iowa is caught on both 
borders by record floods. The Missouri 
River has devastated great areas of fer- 
tile agricultural land, and many drain- 
age ditches have been destroyed. In 
our State we do not irrigate. We drain 
the water off the land. However, our 
problems are similar to those which the 
Senator from Montana has described in 
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his section of the country. Our drain- 
age ditches are full. The ditches which 
are supposed to carry water off the land 
are full of mud. Sluice gates have been 
washed out, and contours have been 
changed. Fifteen or 20 miles north of 
Council Bluffs and Omaha the river was 
19 miles wide. The most fertile farm 
lands in the world are inundated, 
Thousands of farm homes have been de- 
stroyed, together with large quantities ot 
machinery, equipment, and other prop- 
erty. 

I hope Senators realize the vast ex- 
tent of the damage which we have just 
suffered on the Missouri River side of 
our State. In the Missouri River Valley 
region between 115,000 and 118,000 peo- 
ple have been displaced from their 
homes, and about 2,100,000 acres of fer- 
tile lands have been inundated. So my 
State has also suffered a disaster. 

We are now facing a record flood on 
the Mississippi River side of our State, 
which is another burden we shall have 
to bear. So I am very much interested 
in the problem which the Senator from 
Montana describes, from the standpoint 
of repairing physical facilities. 

I have been interested in the $25,000,- 
000 appropriation measure just passed 
by the House this afternoon. I was in 
touch with the situation within 10 min- 
utes after it was passed. I have before 
me now a committee copy. I have at- 
tempted to check Public Law 875, of 
1950. I will say to the Senator from 
Montana that I believe that the $25,- 
000,000 which will go into the fund cre- 
ated by Public Law 875 of 1950 will be 
available, as far as it will go, for the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of public 
works, which, in my judgment, would 
include drainage ditches and some of 
the levees which protect farm land, as 
well as irrigation ditches in the Senator’s 
home State of Montana. 

I am also sympathetic with the de- 
sire of the Senator from Montana to be 
absolutely sure that the money will be 
available for the purpose for which it 
is desired. I can only say that at this 
moment I am satisfied, from the exam- 
ination I have been able to make yester- 
day and today, that the $25,000,000 ap- 
propriation will apply to the purposes 
which he has in mind. 

There is one difference between the 
Senator’s proposal and mine. If the 
proposal of the Senator from Montana is 
adopted, it will apply to the rehabilita- 
tion of irrigation ditches, so that irri- 
gation systems may operate. However, 
it probably would not apply to the mat- 
ter of cleaning out drainage ditches in 
Iowa. I shall not oppose the Senator’s 
amendment. A point of order has been 
raised which may settle the question. I 
want him to know that I shall not op- 
pose his amendment, but I also want him 
to know that his amendment would cover 
only irrigation ditches, whereas in Iowa 
drainage ditches are operated to carry 
water off the land. 

Mr. ECTON. Iappreciate that drain- 
age ditches are probably just as im- 
portant to the Senator from Iowa and 
the people of his State as irrigation 
ditches are to the people of my State. 
However, the situation which has de- 
veloped in Montana during the past 
week, after the tremendous floods hit 
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us, is appalling. We must make ar- 
rangements immediately, and we must 
know definitely what we can count on. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator that I shall be glad to 
assist him in any way I can to see that 
the joint resolution, which I hold in my 
hand, is made applicable to the situa- 
tion which he describes as soon as it is 
passed by the Senate. Logically, it 
should be so applicable. It provides for 
an appropriation of $25,000,000. An ir- 
rigation district is just as much a pub- 
lic work as is a levee, a sewerage system 
in a city, or anything else of that nature. 
I think the money ought to be applied to 
the purpose which the Senator has in 
mind. However, I cannot in good con- 
science agree that the amendment 
should go into the pending bill, and I 
make the point of order that it is not 
authorized by law, and ask that the 
Chair rule upon it. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ators know, I have always had great 
affection and admiration for the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. In view 
of his explanation and his intention of 
raising the point of order, there is noth- 
ing Ican do. Therefore, I most respect- 
fully and gladly ask and accept the co- 
operation of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have tried to be help- 
ful to the Senator from Montana in the 
past, and I assure him that I shall not 
fail him in any way. . 

Mr. ECTON. I appreciate the coop- 
eration of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona in helping to earmark a 
certain portion of the $25,000,000 ap- 
propriation to do the very thing which 
I have been asking to have done. It is 
very essential and important. With that 
explanation, Mr. President, I withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Ecton] withdraws his amendment. 

Without objection, the point of order 
raised by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment of the amendments and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bili (H. R. 6947) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKE.L- 
LAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Russet, Mr. Mc- 
CarraNn, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. BriDscEs, Mr, 
Fercuson, Mr. Corpon, and Mr. SaLTton- 
STALL conferees on the part of the Senate. 





ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
DISASTER RELIEF 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 

port favorably, without amendment, the 

joint resolution (H. J. Res. 427) making 
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additional appropriations for disaster 
relief for the fiscal year 1952, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
say that I am in favor of the joint reso- 
lution, but I desire to ask the Senator 
from Arizona what his understanding is 
of the elimination in the joint resolution 
of reference to section 8 of Public Law 
875? 

Mr. HAYDEN. All the joint resolu- 
tion would accomplish would be to in- 
crease the amount of money heretofore 
appropriated from $5,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr, HAYDEN. When we passed the 
original act we removed the limitation. 
We are repeating the same performance 
today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield 
further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield further. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I should like to 
invite the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the joint resolution refers to dis- 
aster relief, whereas Public Law 875, the 
act passed in 1950, under which the orig- 
inal appropriation was made, deals with 
a major disaster. I assume that for the 
purpose of the record all the provisions 
of Public Law 875 will be carried out 
even though the technical title of the 
joint resolution is not the same as that 
of the act passed in 1950. 

‘Mr. HAYDEN. I do not doubt that 
at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is important 
that that point be clear in the REcorD. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That would be my 
construction of it, certainly. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. There can be no doubt 
about it, because the initial appropria- 
tion under the act in question tied the 
appropriation to the act by reference to 
the act itself. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. The second appro- 
priation was an appropriation of addi- 
tional money. There the limitation on 
the amount was suspended, as it is in 
this instance. The joint resolution 
would provide an additional amount, 
and all of it ties back into the initial 
appropriation, which refers to the act. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. I should like to 
ask one more question of the Senator 
from Arizona, and I should like to invite 
the attention of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to the question. The joint resolu- 
tion which the Senator from Arizona has 
reported calls for an expenditure of 
$25,000,000. Public Law 875 calls for 
an amount to be appropriated. I as- 
sume that it Goes not mean that all the 
money must necessarily be expended. It 
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is an additional expenditure, as I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is all it is. If 
there is no occasion to spend the money, 
certainly it should not be spent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not intended 
by the language of the House report to 
limit the provisions of the act, as I un- 
derstand. The House report refers to 
the present heavy floods on the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and their 
tributaries. If there should be any 
other districts which would be covered 
by the act, they also would be covered by 
this joint resolution, and no limitation 
is intended by the language of the report. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The report states: 

The purpose of this joint resolution is to 
make funds available for disaster relief in 
the areas stricken by the heavy floods on 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
their tributaries. 


In my judgment, the resolution would 
apply to disasters anywhere. 

Mr. CORDON. My judgment would 
be that when money is made available 
pursuant to a law which is applicable 
Nation-wide, funds are applicable Na- 
tion-wide, even though the instance 
which requires an additional appropria- 
tion happens to arise in a particular sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr.FERGUSON. That is why I asked 
my question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House said that 
by reason of what has happened in the 
Mississippi and Missouri Valleys this 
action is being taken. However, it is 
being taken under a general statute. 
We are amending a general law, and 
the disaster relief therefore is applicable 
anywhere. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Anywhere? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why I asked 
my question. I wanted this discussion 
to be part of the legislative history. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The point raised 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is very important. It is very 
important that the legislative history 
be made absolutely clear. It should 
show that we are not being bound by 
the House committee report, which may 
infer that it is changing the meaning 
of the statute 

I do not think that the House com- 
mittee report or the members of the 
Senate committee can change a statute. 
Nevertheless, there may be an inference 
raised that, instead of applying gener- 
ally to flood disasters in the Nation, the 
$25,000,000 appropriated in the joint 
resolution is being earmarked for this 
one disaster along the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers alone. 

I believe that the Senate is mindful 
of the fact that what has brought this 
measure to Congress is the immediate 
flood. However, we know that surely 
as night follows day there will be other 
floods, perhaps in Michigan, California, 
or elsewhere. The legislative history 
should state clearly that we are not lim- 
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iting the use of the funds to the specific 
flood which now confronts us. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I take it that the 
statement in the House report is purely 
descriptive and merely refers to the re- 
cent happening, but is not intended— 
and the Senate certainly does not intend 
it—that it should in any way modify 
the basic statute. 

Mr. CORDON. The statement of the 
Senator from Arizona is exactly in ac- 
cord with all the appropriate rules and 
statutory construction and interpreta- 
tion. In this case the appropriation by 
reference goes back to the general dis- 
aster act. That identifies its purposes. 
That describes what a disaster is and 
where it might be. The fact that a re- 
port thereafter calls attention to a dis- 
aster in a specific area or to a specific 
disaster, and the fact that even the re- 
quest from vhe President indicated that 
he was induced to make it because of a 
specific disaster, can in no way vary the 
terms of the statute. The court could 
only turn to that type of evidence if there 
were any ambiguity in the statute it- 
self, and there can be none in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that 
the court’s interpretation would 
along that line. However, there are alsu 
administrative interpretations. Some- 
times when an administrator wants to 
take something out of a report on which 
to hang his hat, he does it. When we 
try to force him to do it by report he 
goes to the act. I wanted the legislative 
history to be clear in this case. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was not suffi- 
cient time in which to write a formal 
Senate committee report. However, I 
believe that the remarks on the floor this 
afternoon will substitute for it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. HayDENn] has stated 
the situation very clearly, and it has 
also been clearly stated by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNow.anp], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONsTALL]. Certainly I made 
mention of it in the committee, and my 
understanding of it was that it applied 
to the basic law, as has been explained. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ECTON. I should like to know if 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
can explain to me how I can be sure that 
any of the $25,000,000 in the joint resolu- 
tion will be allotted to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the Senator 
from Montana can rely on the statement 
and on the history as recited by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL] and the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Corpon]. They have looked into 
the basic law, and it was their interpre- 
tation, as it is mine, that an irrigation 
system is a public facility within the 
meaning of the statute, and that the 
funds appropriated by this measure may 
properly be used for that purpose. That 
is my judgment. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. ECTON. I discussed the subject 
with some Members of the House this 
afternoon, after the joint resolution was 
passed by that body, and it was indicated 
to me that unless funds are specifically 
earmarked for the purposes desired in 
Montana the chances are that they will 
not be available. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall endeavor, so 
far as I can, to persuade any administra- 
tive officer who has this matter in charge 
to view it in the light of the opinion 
which has been expressed in the Senate, 
and to follow that opinion. 

Mr. ECTON. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arizona whether he has 
any objection to earmarking for these 
items in Montana $750,000 of the funds 
appropriated by the joint resolution. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I am afraid that any 
attempt to apportion disaster funds to 
specific projects, in specific amounts, will, 
and ought to, meet with difficulty. The 
very purpose was to provide funds which 
the President might expend, in his dis- 
cretion, where the funds were needed 
the most. 

With all due deference to the Senator 
from Montana and the necessities exist- 
ing in Montana—and I have every sym- 
pathy for them—it is conceivable that 
somewhere in the devastated areas there 
may exist needs even greater than those 
to which the Senator from Montana has 
referred. If so, they must receive prior 
attention. 

Certainly, when the survey is made 
Montana, along with the other States, 
will receive its reasonable share of the 
funds and reasonable attention. I feel 
that I can show that all our experience 
in the field of disaster relief would bring 
us to that conclusion. We had that ex- 
perience last year in relation to the lower 
Mississippi; and we had it a few years 
before that in relation to my own sec- 
tion of the country—specifically, the Co- 
lumbia Basin, where three States were 
affected. We have also had that experi- 
ence elsewhere. Universally we have 
seen the finest spirit in the world ap- 
plied. There has been nothing political 
or nothing venal about it. Relief has 
been afforded as relief, where it has been 
needed. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield further 
to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ECTON. Based on the observation 
made just now by the able Senator from 
Oregon, I should like to know who, in the 
final analysis, will determine where these 
funds are to be expended. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Technically the Presi- 
dent of the United States will make the 
determination. Actually the President 
must be advised in regard to the matter. 
With respect to flood-control matters 
the President will be advised by the Corps 
of Engineers. With respect to damage 
to irrigation works, the President will be 
advised by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
In certain other instances the President 
will be advised by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. ECTON. I have already been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of Reclamation that 
at least $605,000 will be required to re- 


construct and rehabilitate the Montana 
projects, and that at least $145,000 will 
be required for the project in North Da- 
kota. Together, those items make up 
the $750,000 I requested in my amend- 
ment to the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that 
perfectly. On the other hand, with 
$25,000,000 available and with the neces- 
S:ties the Senator has pointed out, I 
think he had better follow the same 
route that everyone else follows in these 
matters, and should wait to see what 
happens. If the Senator from Montana 
has no success in that regard, other de- 
ficiency appropriation bills will come be- 
fore the Senate very soon for action. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Arizona also feel that in the 
event we were to earmark the funds 
only for the projects in two States, by 
indirection that action might tend to 
foreclose proper treatment of precisely 
the same problem which would be cre- 
ated in Iowa or in Minnesota or in some 
other State, and would work to the dis- 
advantage of all the other States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Precisely. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Whereas if the 
Senator from Montana will leave the 
record as it is, in view of the explana- 
tions which have been made, I believe 
that certainly by means of some form of 
apportionment the administrative agen- 
cies will be able to meet the problem 
which is facing the farmers, regardless 
of the States in which they reside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 427) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
515, Calendar No. 615, to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act; 
and it is my hope that we may dispose of 
that measure tomorrow. 

I understand that today there has 
been reported Senate bill 2639, amend- 
ing the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. I hope the Senate may con- 
sider that bill on Thursday. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
the Senate will have to proceed more 
rapidly in acting upon the bills. It may 
well be that it will be advisable not to 
have bills considered on the floor of the 
Senate on Friday, if by that time we are 
able to conclude action on the bills I 
have just mentioned. However, such an 
arrangement should not be regarded as 
meaning that all Senators will leave the 
city on that day and will not work in the 
committees, for the only object in not 
having a floor session for one or two days 
now and then is to give the committees 
an opportunity to report the bills which 
are before them. 

Mr. President, House bill 6854, the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, 
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has been reported today; and we shall 
take it up on Monday. 

As I have said, I hope we may proceed 
more rapidly in the disposition of these 
bills. 

Senators have said to me, “we should 
leave Washington before the conven- 
tions”; it seems that some Senators are 
interested in some kind of conventions 
which will be held in the early part of 
July. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Senators on both 
sides of the aisle are interested in them, 
I believe. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Including the 
majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
give notice now that if we are to leave 
Washington at an early date, we shall 
have to work longer hours and more 
days. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Hear! Hear! 





AMENDMENT OF THE RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 515, cal- 
endar No. 615, a bill to amend the Re- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 515) to amend the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
I have said, it is my hope that we may 
dispose of this bill tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offer the 
following amendment: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the bill 
and insert, in lieu thereof, the text of 
Senate bill 1376. I desire to speak on 
that amendment at this time. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 1376 is now 
on the calendar, and has been consid- 
ered by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. That bill provides for the dis- 
solution of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the transfer of cer- 
tain functions related to national de- 
fense heretofore vested in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. In 
short, the purpose of Senate bill 1376 
is to liquidate the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and to apply to the 
existing deficit the proceeds of that 
liquidation. 

Without going into the sordid record 
of fiscal vandalism practiced against the 
Federal Government through the facili- 
ties of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration which have been brought to 
light over the past 2 years—setting off 
an epidemic of public scandals—I sub- 
mit the Corporation should be abolished. 

It was originated as a depression 
measure and now has no essential func- 
tions which could not be accomplished 
as well in other existing agencies. 
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Senate bill 1376 has been carefully 
drawn to this end. The essential func- 
tions of the Corporation would be pre- 
served. The nonessential functions 
would be abolished. Provision is made 
for uninterrupted continuation of de- 
fense-effort services which have been 
delegated to the Corporation. 

When the bill was introduced it was 
endorsed objectively by some of the best 
authorities on the subject. Among them 
were the Honorable Herbert Hoover, un- 
der whose administration as President 
the Corporation was originated; the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes, whose serv- 
ices in all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and in State government, prob- 
ably constitute the richest public experi- 
ence in the country; and the Honorable 
Jesse Jones, whose name is synonymous 
with the more constructive operations 
of the Corporation. 

Since the introduction of the bill, 
others who have endorsed liquidation of 
the RFC; they include the Honorable 
Emil Schram, one of Mr. Jones’ succes- 
sors as RFC Chairman; and the Honor- 
able Eugene Meyer, first RFC Chairman. 

Mr. Meyer was eminently correct in 
his summation of RFC activities and 
their inevitable course when he said: 

The RFC is now nothing like it was in- 
tended to be and was, in fact, at the begin- 
ning. 


Then he added that he believed— 
no institution which provides a pipeline 
from the Treasury to the voter can, in the 
long run, be administered in a way that will 
avoid the corrupting influence of political 
issues. 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has conceded that none of 
the RFC’s original requirements now 
exist, and it has been continued pri- 
marily as a stand-by agency in case there 
should be another depression. 

’The history of RFC shows that it did 
a good job when it was needed but that 
its financial resources have been too 
much of a temptation to political van- 
dals in the period when it did not have 
a job to do. 

I have fought for years to keep this 
monster agency under control. As early 
as 1936 and 1937, I attempted to curb its 
business-loan activities. The senior 
Senator from Nebraska and I hoped that 
we might hold this and other Govern- 
ment corporations in check, at least in 
some degree, through the Corporation 
Control Act of 1936. But the inevitable 
has occurred. 

The difficulty in controlling such an 
agency as this was demonstrated by the 
series of events which took place imme- 
diately following the disclosures of the 
Fulbright subcommittee. 

First, the President of the United 
States said the Fulbright report was 
“asinine.” Four days later he demanded 
that the Senate confirm the incumbent 
RFC Director. Then he sent to Congress 
a reorganization bill which was passed 
by negative votes in both Houses. The 
vote in the Senate was 33 for the plan 
and 41 against it. The vote in the House 
was 196 for the plan and 201 against it. 

With much publicity and fanfare, the 
Honorable W. Stuart Symington was in- 
stalled as the single head of the agency, 


His job was to purify it. He did a good 
job; but he stayed in the job 9 months, 
demonstrating that competent person- 
nel are not attracted to service in an 
agency with nothing to do. 

Even while Symington was in office, 
RFC disclosures continued. In May 
there were the cases of E. Merwyn Row- 
lands at Minneapolis, and Frank Prince 
in Washington. In August there was 
the resignation of James B. E. Olsen as 
supervisor of the Alcohol Tax Unit of 
New York, after investigation disclosed 
his connections with the American 
Lithofold Co., a principal in the case 
involving participation by Democratic 
Chairman Boyle in an RFC loan. 

On September 13 announcement was 
made of action on fwo loans by RFC 
involving unscrupulous connivance or 
irregularities. On September 16 there 
was the case of Oliver R. Craft of the 
St. Louis division. On September 29 
James .C. Hoover, an RFC examiner for 
18 years, was dismissed and Edwin R, 
Willard was suspended. 

NONDEFENSE BUSINESS LOANS 


In order to determine the value of 
RFC under the reorganization in the 
past year, I made a sample of its busi- 
ness. In 5 months, from May through 
September, RFC made 231 nondefense 
business loans totaling $11,000,000. 
Twenty-one of these loans were for 
$100,000 and over. Approximately two- 
thirds of the larger loans were made 
without bank participation, and approx- 
imately 75 percent of the remaining 210 
smaller nondefense business loans were 
made without bank participation. 

None of these 231 nondefense busi- 
ness loans was made under GI provi- 
sions. 

From my examination of the informa- 
tion supplied me, as a result of my re- 
quest, by Mr. Symington, it is difficult 
to understand how some of them were 
justified as being in the public interest. 
For example here are some samples of 
nondefense, nonveteran, old-line busi- 
ness loans made since the reorganiza- 
tion: 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $10,000 to 
@ Puerto Rican bakery and pastry shop, 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $50,000 to 
a Puerto Rican dry-goods store. 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $23,000 to 
a drive-in restaurant and frozen custard 
establishment. 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $10,000 to 
an ice cream, ice-cream mix, and candy 
business. 

A 5-percent, 10-year loan of $23,500 
to a beer distributor. 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $50,000 to 
the manufacturer of a nationally adver- 
tised salad dressing and oleomargarine. 

A 5-percent, 6-year loan of $11,600 to 
a retail vegetable, fruit stand, and gro- 
cery store. 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $5,000 toa 
three-pump filling station. 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $55,000 to 
a manufacturer of light-weight motor- 
cycles, lawn mowers, and 3-wheel deliv- 
ery motorcycles, 

A 5-percent, 3-year loan of $3,500 toa 
wholesale flagstone and humus soil busi- 
ness, 

A 5-percent, 7-year loan of $40,000 to 
a nursery and flower-growing business, 
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A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $5,000 to a 
retail children’s wearing apparel store. 

A 5-percent, 3-year loan of $12,000 to 
a@ retail men’s shop. 

A 5-percent, 3-year loan of $3,500 to a 
retail furniture store for the purpose of 
installing and purchasing air-condition- 
ing equipment. 

A 5-percent, 85-month loan of $33,900 
to a job printing shop. 

A 5-percent, 3-year loan of $2,340 to a 
commercial printing shop. 

A 5-percent, 3-year loan of $10,000 to 
a lithographing business. 

A 5-percent, 5-year loan of $15,000 to 
an advertising distributor, which was 
justified as being in the public interest 
because: First, it furnishes forms to each 
of approximately 100,000 employers in 
State of Ohio, required to file workmen’s 
compensation reports; second, efforts are 
being made to obtain Government con- 
tracts from Army Air Force covering 
services similar to those performed by 
borrower during World War II; and 
third, has received local and national 
recognition for distribution, free of 
charge, of a postal guide to permanently 
improve prompt and efficient handling of 
mail by post offices which are faced with 
many problems due to the national 
emergency. 

RFC NATIONAL DEFENSE LOANS 


So-called national defense loans by 
the RFC, issued under its own author- 
ity, are to be distinguished from those 
issued under the National Defense Pro- 
duction Act which, in some instances, 
are only serviced by RFC. 

Under its own authority RFC, in the 
5 months of my sample, made 98 so- 
called national defense loans totaling 
$32,000,000. Thirty of these loans were 
for $100,000 or more. Of the total 90 
percent of them were without bank par- 
ticipation. There were 68 loans of less 
than $100,000 and 96 percent of these 
were without bank participation. 

Here again it is difficult to understand 
how some of these loans could be justi- 
fied as being in the general public inter- 
est or in the interest of national defense. 
For example, here are some of RFC’s so- 
called defense loans: 

A 5 percent, 120-day loan of $9,870 to 
a manufacture and packager of desserts 
and gelatine powders and pie filler. 

A 5 percent, l-year loan of $3,500 to 
an outfit for the manufacture of gold 
braid and insignia for our Armed Forces 
uniforms. 

A5 percent, 4-month loan of $7,500 to 
a manufacturer of beach bags, school 
bags, utility kits, sample cards, zipper 
cases, laminating, printing, anc. die cut- 
ting. 

A 5 percent, 51-month loan of $25,000 
to a typography company, where a na- 
tional defense loan was justified on the 
basis that the applicant prepared fin- 
ished aircraft manuals in book form for 
Douglas, Lockheed, and other aircraft 
companies. 

GI AND CATASTROPHE LOANS 


There are examples of RFC loans 
made under veterans provisions which 
are equally bad. 

With respect to catastrophe loans, 
Public Law 875 or the Eighty-first Con- 
gress established a whole new arrange- 
ment to provide for the alleviation of 
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suffering and damage resulting from 
floods, droughts, fire, hurricane, earth- 
quake, storm, and other major disasters, 

In addition, the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and other Federal agencies are 
empowered to act in such emergencies. 

Still further, the independent offices 
appropriation bill annually provides 
money for emergency use by the Presi- 
dent in the case of disaster in accord- 
ance with Public Law 875. 

With or without the RFC the Congress 
of the United States can be depended 
upon to act quickly and generously in 
the case of disaster, and beyond all of 
this, even those who regard American 
financial institutions as incorporated 
“Scrooges” will not believe these local in- 
stitutions have souls so dead that their 
resources will not be available in the 
case of disaster. 

SUMMARY OF RFC 5-MONTH SAMPLE 

The 5-month sampling which I under- 
took in connection with RFC activities 
after the 1951 reorganization is sum- 
marized as follows: 


May 1 through Sept. 12 











Type Number | Totalamount 

Nondefense bnsiness !oans-_.... 231 $11, 000, 000 
National defense loans_-......- 98 32, 000, 000 
Municipal governments--.-....- 2 7, 365, 000 
Veterans guaranteed loans...-. 34 208, 000 
Teaser WORN cccececenesccnes 1, 006 8, 000, 000 
TO c ciccntsommmened 1, 368 58, 568, 000 





This is the record of this monstrous 
$2,000,000,000 corporation with overhead 
running at $14,000,000 a year. Under 
circumstances and conditions which 
confront us today, it would appear that 
such an institution with branch offices 
in every section of the country is 
definitely nonessential. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield, or does 
he prefer not to yield at this time? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I desire to make 
clear that the overhead which the 
Senator mentions is not attributable 
solely to the lending function. A great 
many other projects are being carried 
on, such as the tin program, the rubber 
program, the abaca program, and other 
programs which are directly connected 
with the war, to which this overhead is 
attributable. Is not that correct? 

Mr.. BYRD. I think that is correct; 
but I believe the major part of the over- 
head applies to the regular operations of 
the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘The main activity, 
from the point of view of present ac- 
tivities, at least, is in connection with 
these other programs; unless, of course, 
the skeleton organizations of the 
branch offices which service both types 
of activity are counted. I suppose that, 
purely on the basis of the number of 
people employed, the Senator might be 
correct. But is it not true that the 
Senator’s bill does not really abolish 
anything except business lending, and 
that all the other activities will 
continue? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct; but busi- 
ness lending is by far the greatest 
activity. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
feel or does he allege that we shall be 
able to dispense with the services of 
all the employees by the transference 
of these other functions to other 
agencies? 

Mr. BYRD. No; the Senator from 
Virginia has never said that. But I 
think a large number of them can be 
dispensed with. I believe it would be 
possible to save a large part of the 
present overhead. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One other point. 
Is it not true that this agency, since its 
inception, has not been a drain on the 
Treasury, that it has not spent the tax- 
payers’ money; but, that in fact, it has 
made from its operations more than the 
amount which it has cost? 

Mr. BYRD. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas not boast about that 
until the Corporation is liquidated. 
There is an old saying in the Blue Ridge 
mountains of Virginia that one carinot 
measure a snake until it is dead. It 
will be impossible to measure the RFC 
until it is dead, that is, until it is liqui- 
dated, to see whether the loans are good, 
It can extend loans, in order not to carry 
them as bad loans, and in that manner 
show a paper profit. Incidentally, the 
RFC has had large losses, as the Sena- 
tor very well knows. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know it. And it 
has also had some very large profits. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas contend that every loan made 
by the RFC has been a loan with solid 
backing? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, not every loan 
made by the RFC, nor every loan made 
by any bank or financial institution. 

Mr. BYRD. How then is the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas able to say that in 
the last analysis the RFC is going to 
make money, that some day it is going 
to be liquid? Not even the Senator 
from Arkansas wants to continue it in- 
definitely, I take it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suppose the 
Senator could make a similar statement 
regarding the Chase National Bank, On 
that basis, I do not know whether it is 
a sound institution. 

Mr. BYRD. The Chase National 
Bank has larger resources and more 
carefully selected loans than has the 
RFC. I should hate to think from a 
purely financial standpoint, that any 
bank in America would make loans as 
the RFC has made them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not de- 
fend every loan. The Senator knows I 
do not do that. 

Mr. BYRD. No one, I may say, has 
been more critical of the RFC than has 
the Senator from Arkansas, He is the 
man who exposed it; and it should then 
have been discontinued. Had we been 
able to obtain the passage of the bill, 
it would have been liquidated. Per- 
haps it will be, yet; but it should have 
been, then. I pay tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for the work he did 
in exposing the evils and the frauds and 
the extravagances of the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Virginia will yield fur- 
ther, I may say I did that primarily in 
order to rectify what was wrong with it; 
and I think we have accomplished that 
purpose. The Senator’s argument is 


April 22 


even more forceful when applied to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, an agency 
which comes under the jurisdiction of 
one of his committees. But the thing 
to do about this agency, if the function 
is a proper one, is to cure the disease, as 
I think we already have done to a great 
extent, and to continue the agency. 

But it does not follow at all that we 
should continue an agency which was 
corrupt, when it ought to be abolished. 

Mr. BYRD. I take it the Senator 
from Arkansas does not compare the 
RFC as a necessary agency with the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. Taxes must be 
collected. There is no reason why the 
Federal Government should loan money 
to private individuals and corporations. 
That is not a necessity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a good 
argument. I think the Senator is on 
sound ground to argue about the neces- 
sity of the function, but I understood 
the Senator to say that because the 
agency was corrupt it should be abol- 
ished. 

lr. BYRD. I did not use that as the 
only argument for abolishing it. It is 
a great temptation to have a corpora- 
tion with $2,000,000,000 available to loan 
exactly and entirely as the politically- 
appointed directors want it loaned, with 
no standards governing loans. A bank 
cannot make a loan on real estate ex- 
cept up to 50 percent of the value of the 
property, and then for no longer than 
5 years. There is no such standard ap- 
plied to the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
offering his bill as a substitute and 
undertaking to prescribe additional 
standards. He is offering it as a sub- 
stitute for a very excellent bill—— 

Mr. BYRD. That bill has not been 
enacted. If the bill offered by me as a 
substitute is enacted, the Senator’s bill 
will not be enacted. The Senator de- 
layed a long time after the investigation 
was concluded before he offered the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not delay. 
I do not control the procedure of the 
Senate. The Senator from Virginia has 
more influence with the policy com- 
mittee than I have. 

Mr. BYRD. If I have more influence 
with the policy committee than the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has, he does not 
have much influence. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that state- 
ment is probably true. I do not see 
much difference. 

Mr. BYRD. It does not seem to me 
that either one of us has any influence 
with the policy committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the point 
at issue is not.corruption. If any agency 
has been pretty well gone over and 
cleaned out this one has been. The case 
ought to be decided on whether the 
function the agency is performing is 
proper. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to finish my speech I shall deal 
with that issue. That is one of the 
issues, but another one is that here we 
have a politically controlled corporation 
which has $2,000,000,000 to loan as it 
pleases, with no standards. It can loan 
without any security. It can loan to per- 
sons who are not worth a dollar. As the 
Senator knows, the directors of the RFC 
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were passed upon by the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee be- 
fore they were appointed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was under 
the old system. 

Mr. BYRD. This will be an old sys- 
tem, too, in a little while. Mr. Syming- 
ton has left. He cleaned up the RFC 
in a way, that is true. He undertook 
the task because the administration 
wanted to save the RFC so it could con- 
tinue to make political loans. He 
cleaned it up and satisfied the public 
for a while. But there is no reason to 
think it will not fall into the same old 
evil methods of doing business it used 
before. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator says 
it is political. It is no more so than is 
the Internal Revenue Department. 

Mr. BYRD. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue does not loan money; it col- 
lects money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is not much 
difference, is there? It has no standards. 

Mr. BYRD. I think the Senator is 
incorrect when he says the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has no standards. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not ‘think 
they are any better than are the RFC 
standards. There has been much less 
public money wasted in RFC. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator mean 
that there are no standards in connec- 
tion with the collection of taxes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the same sense 
in which the Senator says there are no 
standards in RFC. The situation is 
about the same. 

Mr. BYRD. I disagree with the Sen- 
ator. The Internal Revenue Bureau has 
definite standards. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
maintain that those standards are fol- 
lowed? 

Mr. BYRD. I think so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why has there 
been so much said about it then? 

Mr. BYRD. There were some rotten 
apples in the barrel. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is exactly it. 

Mr. BYRD. It is not because of lack 
of standards. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The RFC also had 
some rotten apples in the barrel. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is complete- 
ly wrong when he says there are no 
standards in the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. I say there are no standards 
in the RFC in connection with the loan- 
ing of money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The trouble in 
both cases is that the persons admin- 
istering the agencies did not follow the 
standards. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
just stated that there were some rotten 
apples in the barrel. The trouble was 
that the barrel itself was rotten; the 
fabric was wrong. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
late as 1948 a Republican Congress 
brought in a report in favor of the or- 
ganization as a whole. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

XCVIII—265 


Mr. FERGUSON. The Federal Gov- 
ernment got down to the point where it 
loaned money, for instance, to beauty 
parlors, billiard halls, bowling alleys, and 
so forth. Only recently a woman called 
me off the floor and told me she had a 
loan of $2,000 from the RFC for a beauty 
parlor. I was surprised. She said she 
had been a Democratic committeewoman 
in one of the counties in Michigan. She 
said that there was now a Republican in 
the RFC and she wanted to know 
if something could be done. I was really 
surprised that she had received a loan, 
I checked up a while ago on the tele- 
phone to see if it was possible that she 
had received a loan from the RFC for a 
beauty parlor, and it seems that the RFC 
did loan money to beauty parlors. That 
is why I suggested there was more than 
rotten apples in the barrel; there was 
something wrong with the barrel itself. 
The staves were rotten. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to complete my speech he will 
not have ‘to ask so many questions and 
make so many comments. 

To argue that it did a good job dur- 
ing the depression and that it should 
be maintained during inflation so that 
it will be available if and when there is 
another depression, would be to argue 
that we should reestablish and maintain 
in the same standby reservoir of idle 
agencies such old outfits as the WPA, 
PWA, NYA, Resettlement Administra- 
tion, CCC, and so forth. The opposition 
to this bill, according to the committee 
report, admits to the understatement 
that the corporation “has shown signs of 
illness.” 

The opposition relies on a poll of 
banks conducted back in 1947 to prove 
its contention that private financial in- 
stitutions want the RFC continued. And 
they go back also to the 1947 testimony 
of the Honorable Marriner S. Eccles to 
prove the contention that the cost of 
small business going into the capital 
market is prohibitive. 

In 1950, however, Mr. Eccles testified 
in favor of eliminating the RFC. 

Since this bill was introduced I have 
received voluminous’ correspondence 
from officers of private financial insti- 
tutions in every section of the country— 
South, North, East, New England, Mid- 
dle West, West, Far West, and South- 
west—which indicates that bankers do 
not now want RFC. My correspondence 
on this bill indicates further that busi- 
nessmen generally find no further need 
for RFC. 

The opposition says RFC operations 
have resulted in no net loss to the tax- 
payers. But this is contrary to the find- 
ings of the Hoover Commission task 


force and the audits and reports of the. 


Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

The opposition contends there would 
be no reduction in RFC personnel. This 
contention would seem difficult to justi- 
fy in the first place because no examina- 
tions for new loans would be required. 
In addition, under terms of S. 1376 the 
Treasury Department would carry 
through the liquidation, and its Bureau 
of Accounts, which has had previous ex- 


perience in such operations, already has 
field offices in approximately the same 
locations as are now occupied by RFC 
field offices. It is to be expected that at 
least some of this duplication would be 
eliminated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
identify those reports? I never heard of 
them before. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator 
talking about the wartime subsidy pro- 
gram that Congress gave to the RFC to 
administer, or is he talking about the 
business lending program? 

Mr.BYRD. The business lending pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He does not in- 
clude the program which Congress di- 
rected the RFC to administer? 

Mr. BYRD. I shall furnish that in- 
formation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a big dif- 
ference. The Senator knows we directed 
the RFC to administer the subsidy pro- 
gram, and we passed a special act in- 
volving approximately $11,000,000,000. 
That was not due to any mismanage- 
ment. They were simply paying subsi- 
dies which Congress authorized them to 
Pay. 

Mr. BYRD. I will furnish that infor- 
mation to the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
what the statement refers to. I do not 
believe the Senator will find that the 
Comptroller General has said a net loss 
has been suffered strictly in the business 
lending program, excluding the subsidy 
program. 

Mr. BYRD. To resume, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the opposition contends that the 
defense effort would be interrupted if 
this bill were enacted. In this conten- 
tion it relies on a statement by the Hon- 
orable Charles E. Wilson, former Defense 
Mobilizer. Actually the bill has been 
drawn with the views of Mr. Wilson in 
mind, and every precaution has been 
taken to preclude the interruption which 
he fears. 

I do not dispute that there are gaps in 
the financial system. But there are also 
gaps throughout our economic structure 
as well as throughout our social and 
moral structure. One of the gaps in our 
moral structure is personified by the ac- 
tivities of the RFC. I deny the wisdom 
of trying to plug a gap in the financial 
system with a notorious symbol of a gap 
in our moral structure. 

THE PURPOSE OF S. 1376 


The purpose of this bill is to abolish 
the old line, useless and nonessential, 
inflationary business loan activities of 
the RFC which so notoriously have been 
exploited by political camp followers. 

Provision is made so that there would 
be no interruption in the service of De- 
fense Production Act loans. 

Defense production plants, now oper- 
ated under titles held by RFC, would be 
properly disposed of by transfer to other 
appropriate agencies. 

Provision is made for the orderly liqui- 
dation of RFC assets by the Secretary 
of the Treasury without interruption in 
the service on outstanding accounts, and 
without undue inconvenience to the bor- 
rowers. 
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Functions and programs of the RFC 
which are at present authorized by ex- 
isting law and executive and adminis- 
trative orders roughly may be grouped 
in four broad categories, as follows: 

First. The old-line lending programs 
which are currently active, such as loans 
to business enterprises and the pur- 
chases of their obligations, and loans to 
meet catastrophes in the event they 
occur. 

Second. The old-line lending pro- 
grams which are currently inactive, such 
as loans to financial institutions includ- 
ing banks and insurance companies; 
loans to States, municipalities and other 
subdivisions and public bodies to finance 
public projects, and purchase of secu- 
rities and obligations for the same pur- 
pose; loans to drainage, levee, and irri- 
gation districts, loans for marketing 
agricultural commodities; loans to for- 
eign governments; loans to mortgage 
companies and guaranteeing veterans 
mortgages and insuring FHA mort- 
gages, and liquidation of World War 
II activities including the affairs of the 
Defense Homes Corporation. 

Third. The servicing of the new de- 
fense production loans and civilian-de- 
fense loans as an agent for other Fed- 
eral agencies which have primary re- 
sponsibility in these programs. 

Fourth. The operation of defense 
plants and activities, such as those now 
engaged in the production of tin, syn- 
thetic rubber, abaca fiber, and alu- 
minum. 

Briefly, Senate bill 1376, sponsored by 
Senators ROBERTSON, BRICKER, KEM, WIL- 
LIAMS, FERGUSON and myself, would dis- 
continue RFC activities in the first two 
categories, and provide for the contin- 
uance elsewhere of the activities listed 
in the second two categories. 

OLD-LINE RFC LENDING ACTIVITIES 


The sponsors of this bill take the posi- 
tion that the old-line lending activities 
of the RFC, currently both active and 
inactive, under present conditions, and 
the requirements of the foreseeable fu- 
ture, are nonessential, inflationary, and 
constitute a temptation for abuse. And 
under provisions of the bill these activ- 
ities and programs would be discon- 
tinued immediately upon enactment, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury would 
proceed with an orderly liquidation hon- 
oring all of the terms of agreements 
made in connection with all approved 
loans. 

RFC SERVICE TO DEFENSE PRODUCTION LOANS 


Primary responsibility for defense 
production loans, under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, lies in thie com- 
ponent departments of the National 
Military Establishment, the Commerce 
Department and “such other agencies 
engaged in procurement for the national 
defense” as the President may desig= 
nate. The RFC has been utilized largely 
for the servicing of defense production 
leans under directions set forth in 
Executive Order 10161. This executive 
order could be changed within the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act 
without regard for any provision in the 
RFC Act of 1947. But as a means of 
precaution against any delay, interrup- 
tion or interference with Production Act 
Icans which have been assigned to the 


RFC, the pending bill provides that the 
RFC may remain active with respect to 
Defense Production Act loans for as long 
as 120 days after enactment, or until 
the Secretary of the Treasury or any 
other agency designated by the Presi- 
dent indicates ability to take over ac- 
tion on these loans without delay, in- 
terruption or interference. 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE LOANS THROUGH RFC 


The Civilian Defense Act provides for 
loans through the RFC. To date few 
loans have been made under this au- 
thority. Therefore, this bill could cause 
little or no delay, interruption, or inter- 
ference in connection with civilian-de- 
fense loans. But the same 120-day pro- 
vision, under terms of the bill, would 
apply to RFC lending activities in rela- 
tion to civilian-defense loans which may 
have been originated by the date of en- 
actment. 

ALUMINUM PLANT TRANSFER 


An administration bill (S. 312) would 
provide for the transfer of the aluminum 
and magnesium forgings plant to the 
Department of Defense. Section 6 of 
this RFC bill (S. 1376) contains language 
in substantial conformity with the ad- 
ministration bill providing for the trans- 
fer of this operation from RFC to the 
Air Force. This language has been 
worked out with the assistance and ad- 
vice of the Bureau of the Budget. 

TIN, RUBBER, AND FIBER PLANTS 


The RFC is at present operating tin, 
rubber, and fiber plants. Section 3 of 
the pending bill would transfer these op- 
erations to the Department of Com- 
merce. The provisions for these trans- 
fers to the Commerce Department ‘are 
modeled after those in section 305 of 
Senate bill 3936 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress—the defense production bill—as 
it was reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

ARGUMENT AGAINST ABOLISHING RFC 


The burden of the criticism of pro- 
posals to abolish RFC, as represented by 
the Chairman of the RFC Board, in a 
letter to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of April 1, 1951, and by 
a letter from the Defense Mobilization 
Director to the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, 
dated April 4, 1951, was that it would in- 
terfere with the defense-loan program 
and disrupt the operations of defense 
plants now under the supervision of RFC. 
Senate bill 1376, which I have offered as 
a substitute, spells out in specific terms 
the precautions to be taken to preclude 
delay or disruption in any of these pro- 
grams. 

LONG-TERM AND DISASTER LOANS 


Another argument for continuance of 
RFC is that it would provide long-term 
loans for small businesses which already 


have been turned down by banks and 
other private lending institutions, and to 
provide loans in cases of disaster. This 
contention appears to be refuted in large 
degree by figures contained in a table 
submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations March 23, 1951, 
along with a letter by the Chairman 
of the RFC Board. These figures show 
that business loans of over $100,000 out- 
standing as of January 31 last year 
totaled more than $358,000,000, as 


compared with outstanding loans of 
$100,000 or less which, as of the same 
date, totaled $174,000,000. In 1950, 3,000 
were for less than $25,000. In connec- 
tion with RFC loans such as these 3,000, 
the Hoover Commission task force found: 


The majority of the loans now being made 
by the Corporation are small loans to finance 
new businesses or the acquisition of exist- 
ing businesses by new owners. * * ® 
These are important enterprises, but, in- 
dividually, they are not significant from a 
national standpoint. The assistance extend- 
ed by RFC in many of these cases may even 
have a negative value from the national 
point of view in that it encourages the con- 
tinuance of ventures which should be per- 
mitted to discontinue, and in that it pre- 
vents their owners from going into occupa- 
tions for which they may be better suited. 
Any tendency to perpetuate mistaken en- 
terprise will weaken the general economy 
out of all proportion to the individual gains 
which it may make. 


CATASTROPHE LOANS 


Ample funds for short-of-war catas- 
trophes are provided through the Farm 
Home Administration, the community 
facilities program of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


In an effort, as far as possible, to be 
sure that all of the details incident to 
such a ramified operation as the RFC 
have been taken care of in Senate bill 
1376 the Senate Legislative Drafting 
Counsel has prepared answers repre- 
senting their best judgment, to a series 
of questions which either have been, or 
might be raised. These questions and 
answers may be summarized as follows: 


1. Question. What would be the effect of 
the bill on old-line loans (exclusive of De- 
fense Production Act loans) made by RFC 
prior to dissolution upon which there are 
still disbursements to be made? 

Answer. Under the terms of the pending 
bill it clearly would be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as liquidator to provide 
for disbursements legally obligated by the 
Corporation prior to enactment of the bill, 

2. Question. What will happen with re- 
spect to servicing old-line RFC loans? 

Answer. The servicing of loans in exist- 
ence prior to enactment would become the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
liquidator. Actually, in most instances, 
servicing provisions are included in loan 
contracts and therefore constitute legal obli- 
gation on the part of both parties to the 
loan. The agent through which the serv- 
icing would be performed would be deter- 
mined administratively by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as the liquidator. This would 
be neither a new nor an insurmountable 
task for the Secretary of the Treasury who 
previously has used the Bureau of Accounts 
to liquidate the residual affairs of war agen- 
cies. Whereas RFC now has 35 regional 
Offices, the Bureau of Accounts has 26 simi- 
lar offices throughout the United States and 
Territories. 

3. Question. What would be the effect 
upon participation agreements with banks 
where, prior to dissolution of RFC, the entire 
amount of the loan has not been disbursed 
or the bank has not exercised its option to 
have the RFC participate in the loan? 

Answer, The answer to this question is 
identical to the answer to question No. 1, 
Agreements entered into prior to dissolu- 
tion would constitute legal obligation which 
must be met in all respects. 

4. Question. How would this bill affect 
renewals of loans originally made prior to 
enactment? 
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Answer. The Secretary of the Treasury, to 
achieve orderly liquidation, may allow any 
obligor to make interim payments on re- 
vised schedules, but he is specifically denied 
the power to extend the maturity date of, 
or renew any loan made, or other obligation 
purchased by the RFC, beyond the date pro- 
vided in the loan contract or other agree- 
ment. 

5. Question. What would happen to the 
defense production loan program authorized 
by section 302 of the Défense Production Act 
of 1950? 

Answer. The pending bill provides for un- 
interrupted continuity of the defense pro- 
duction loan program. The RFC is cur- 
rently performing certain functions with re- 
spect to this program under authority of 
section 303 of Executive Order 10161, in 
which the President vested in the RFC func- 
tions conferred upon him by section 302 of 
the Defense Production Act. In this con- 
nection the pending bill provides that the 
President may at any time transfer this pro- 
gram to the Secretary of Defense, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, or any existing depart- 
ment, agency, Official or corporation of the 
Government, or to a new agency. Accord- 
ingly, the President ic given wide discretion 
with respect to the agency which shall ad- 
minister the program, just as he has under 
the Defense Production Act. However, if the 
President does not make provision for the 
transfer of the program within 120 days 
after the enactment the program passes to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and he may 
still transfer the program at any time to any 
agency he sees fit. 

6. Question. What would happen to the 
civil defense loan program, authorized by 
section 409 of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950? 

Answer. The pending bill would permit 
RFC to continue to administer the loans to 
this program for as long as 120 days after 
enactment. Thereupon or before, if it is 
indicated that disruption is precluded, the 
program would pass over to the Secretary of 
the Treasury who would administer it in 
accordance with the Civil Defense Act. 

7. Question. What disposition would be 
made of the defense plant operations now 


conducted by RFC? 


Answer. Under terms of the bill the alumi- 
num plant would be transferred to the Air 
Force in accordance with administration rec- 
ommendations, and the tin, rubber, and fiber 
plants would be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under provisions similar 
to those recommended by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee during the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

8. Question. Are there funds available to 
the President for any other Government 
agency to make disaster loans such as the 
RFC now makes? 

Answer. There is an emergency fund re- 
quest in the budget for $5,000,000 to be made 
available to the President for use in emer- 
gencies affecting the national interest or 
security without regard to provisions of law 
regulating expenditures of Government 
funds and to supplement efforts of State and 
local governments or other agencies in al- 
leviating hardship or suffering, caused by 
flood, fire, hurricane, earthquake, or other 
catastrophe. This Presidential fund is to be 
succeeded by the provisions of the art of 
September 30, 1950, authorizing Federal as- 
sistance to State and local governments in 
major disasters. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, through the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, can make emergency loans for dam- 
age to agricultural crops and products. In 
addition the Federal Government, through 
the Federal Housing Administration, insures 
banks and other private institutions and 
loan agencies against certain loans and credit 
advances for repairing and replacing struc- 
tures damaged as result of catastrophes. 

9. Question. What happens to personnel of 
RFC (a) engaged in lending activities, and 


(b) engaged in rubber, tin, abaca fiber, and 
aluminum operations? 

Answer. Most employees engaged in the 
lending activities are covered under Civil 
Service and therefore would be entitled to 
reemployment rights granted employees with 
Civil Service status. Such matters as reten- 
tion of key personnel, etc., for work in con- 
nection with the liquidation would be a 
matter within the administrative decision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury as liquidator. 

10. Question. What would be the effect of 
enactment of this bill upon court proceed- 
ings with the RFC as a party? 

Answer. The bill clearly provides that suits, 
actions, or other proceedings lawfully com- 
menced by or against the corporation prior 
to the expiration of its succession shall not 
abate upon the expiration of its succession. 

11. Question. Could any other Govern- 
ment agencies make or authorize the mak- 
ing of loans similar to those now being made 
by RFC? 

Answer. There are a number of other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies which can 
make loans similar to those now being made 
by RFC, although none of them has quite 
as broad authorization which RFC has with 
respect to whom loans may be made to. 
Among these departments and agencies are 
the Federal Reserve banks, agencies of the 
Military Establishment, Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
REA, Public Housing Administration, and 
numerous mixed ownership corporations, 
such as Federal land banks, intermediate 
credit banks, Production Credit Corporation 
and associations, banks, for cooperatives, 
FDIC, etc. 

12. Question. What happens to proceeds 
from the RFC liquidation? 

Answer. The pending bill permits the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to use the proceeds of 
liquidation to meet administrative expenses, 
but congressional supervision of amounts 
to be allowed will be continued and pro- 
visions of the Corporation Control Act would 
continue to be applicable. Beyond admin- 
istrative expenses incident to liquidation the 
proceeds would be applied to the curtailment 
of the Federal debt. 


PERFECTED BILL 


It is obvious from this analysis that 
Senate bill 1376 has been thought out 
in minute detail and drafted with ex- 
treme care. It has been introduced to 
substitute for Senate bill 1116 introduced 
at an earlier date. 

The drafting has been done by the 
Senate Legislative Drafting Counsel, and 
it represents the combined judgment of 
practically all of the lawyers on the 
counsel’s very efficient staff. In addition 
they have checked out many of the de- 
tails with the Bureau of the Budget, the 
General Accounting Office, and the RFC 
itself. 

Every effort has been made to protect 
and preserve the defense-related func- 
tions now performed by RFC and to con- 
tinue them without disruption, interfer- 
ence, or delay. By the same token, effort 
has been made to discontinue the old- 
line functions of the RFC, which were 
spawned in depression and are now non- 
essential in inflation, and to liquidate 
these functions and the RFC as a cor- 
porate entity in an orderly fashion hon- 
oring all the agreements that have 
been made. 


SUPPORT FOR THE BILL 


Unqualified support for the objectives 
of this bill has been given, among others, 
by the Honorable Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer President of the United States, who 


said: “I favored the abolition (of the 
RFC) and do yet.” 

Mr. Jesse Jones has said he favors the 
bill and is “shocked at the exposure Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT’s committee has brought 
out and doubts if he has more than 
scratched the surface.” 


Continuing in the same statement Mr. 
Jones said: 


If we cannot have integrity in our Gov- 
ernment, why sacrifice our boys in Korea and 
our billions in defense of our country? 


Gov. James Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
and former Senator from that State, 
said: 

There is no excuse for the existence of 
the RFC. 


Continuing, Governor Byrnes said: 


Why should your Government lend public 
funds to manufacture automobiles and fab- 
ricated houses or build tourist hotels in 
Florida? 

A man can borrow money from the banks 
and private investors provided he has char- 
acter and collateral. If he does not possess 
them, he should not be loaned your money. 

In March 1945, I expressed this view to 
President Roosevelt. In his administration 
the RFC had been wisely administered by 
Jesse Jones. But President Roosevelt real- 
ized the danger. He said it had served its 
purpose and when peace was restored it 
should be liquidated. He did not live to 
liquidate it. 

Because of the war situation, it may be 
necessary to make loans to a few manufac- 
turers producing weapons of war. But these 
can be made by Charles E. Wilson, Defense 
Mobilizer, who has the confidence of the 
people. The Congress should promptly enact 
legislation to liquidate the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Abolition of RFC was recommended by 
the task force of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government in connection 
with its report on Federal lending 
agencies. 

The task force for this report was in 
the firm of Price-Waterhouse & Co., 
certified public accountants, who en- 
joy an international reputation in the 
field of business analysis. With re- 
spect to RFC this task force report said: 
Usr or RFC To Avomp THE APPROPRIATION 

PROCEDURES 

On a number of occasions, beginning as 
early as 1933, RFC’s statutory authority to 
berrow from the Treasury has been used 
by the Congress as a means of financing 
various governmental activities while avoid- 
ing the ordinary congressional procedures 
for the appropriation of public funds from 
the Treasury. * * * 

It is characteristic of such loose financing 
methods that they lend themselves to abuse 
and greatly increase the Government’s ex- 
posure to unnecessary costs and losses. 

RFC AS A STAND-BY FACILITY 

It is not in the public interest for the 
Government to keep an emergency agency 
alive during nonemergency periods, in the 
hope that its existence may mitigate the 
effects of a future crisis, the date, the na- 
ture, the duration, the scope and the mag- 
nitude of which are all  unpredict- 
able. © © ® 

RFC cannot obtain the services of first- 
rate executives during normal times. 

Outstanding executives who would be will- 
ing to serve during emergencies would not 
wish to be bound by the organization forms 
and by the operating practices developed 
under nonemergency circumstances by less 
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competent people, or people with less exten- 
sive business experience. 

The assignment of functions to an emer- 
gency agency to give it something to do and 
thus to keep its organization from stag- 
nating during a nonemergency period, is not 
a good public policy. 

The contention that RFC breaks even on 
profits is based upon the $552,000,090 net 
profit reported by the Corporation through 
June 30, 1947, and therefore a fallacy in the 
related contention that the continued exist- 
ence of RFC will cost the Government very 
little. 

The aggregate net profit reported with 
respect to operations for a period ended June 
30, 1947, has not been corrected for a sub- 
stantial difference between the interest paid 
to the Treasury by RFC and the correspond- 
ing interest cost incurred by the Treasury. 
The Corporation’s accounting records do not 
distinguish between the various classes of 
loans insofar as financial net results of 
activities are concerned. There is no way 
of knowing whether past loans to business 
enterprises yielded a profit or a net loss. 
Furthermore, the business loans which RFC 
is making at the present time contain a risk 
factor different from that which character- 
ized its previous lending activities. 

It should not be presumed that the Cor- 
poration’s present operations can be oper- 
ated at no net cost to the Government. 

The majority of the loans now being made 
by the Corporation are small loans to finance 
new businesses or the acquisition of exist- 
ing businesses by new owners. * * * 
These are important enterprises, but indi- 
vidually they are not significant from a na- 
tional standpoint. The assistance extended 
by RFC in many of these cases may even 
have a negative value from the national 
point of view in that it encourages the con- 
tinuance of ventures which should be per- 
mitted to discontinue, and in that it pre- 
vents their owners from going into occupa- 
tions for which they may be better suited. 
Any tendency to perpetuate mistaken en- 
terprise will weaken the general economy 
out of all proportion to the individual 
gains which it may make. 


The full commission did not go all the 
way with the recommendation by the 
task force, but in fact it did recommend, 
among other things— 

That Congress review the power to make 
direct loans * * * taking into account 
the problems of economy, efficiency, and 
integrity. * * * The Government should 
not engage in direct lending where lozns 
can be obtained from private sources on 
reasonable terms. 


Some of the difficulties which hcset 
the commission or organization of the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in arriving at a recommenda- 
tion with respect to abolishing RFC are 
indicated in the published individual 
views by Commissioners Dean Acheson, 
James K. Pollock, and James H. Howe, 
Jr., who among other statements, said: 

We have seen no evidence whatever in the 
material submitted to us to justify the blan- 
ket assertion of the Commision that direct 
lending by the Federal Government * * * 
opens up dangerous possibilities of waste 
and favoritism to individuals or private 
enterprises, 

A NONESSENTIAL CORPORATION 


Without going into the recent disclo- 
sures by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator Fulbright, Messrs, 
Acheson, Pollock, and Rowe to the con- 
trary, the RFC is now a nonessential, 


inflationary agency indulging in activi- 
ties detrimental to the public interest, 

While the Government is insisting on 
restricting private credit to curb infla- 
tion, the primary purpose of RFC is to 
make easy money available. 

Some idea of the easy-money opera- 
tions in which the RFC is currently en- 
gaging and projecting will be obvious 
from the following summary of vital 
statistics on the Corporation: 

First. RFC loans to business last year 
are estimated at $623 million and this 
year were estimated at $692 million. 

Second. Under the RFC Act of 1947, 
RFC investments, loans, and commit- 
ments may total $2 billion at one time. 

Third. The RFC is capitalized at $100 
million but is further authorized to issue 
notes, debentures, bonds, and other such 
obligations to the Treasury in amounts 
sufficient to carry out its functions. 

Fourth. The Corporation, including 
its franchise, capital, reserves, surplus 
and income, is exempt from all taxation 
by Federal, State, local, and Territorial 
governments. 

Fifth. It was estimated that RFC 
loans and investments last year would 
total $869 million and that in fiscal year 
1852 they would increase to $941 million. 
Its total assets last year were estimated 
at $944 million and for this year at more 
than $1 billion. 

Sixth. Its interest-bearing obligations 
to the Treasury for general purposes last 
year were estimated at $361 million and 
for this. year the estimate was $441 
million. 

Seventh. Its administrative expenses 
last year were estimated at $20 million, 
and for this year the estimate was $18%4 
million. 

Eighth. The Chairman of the RFC 
Board January 8 last year told the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
that ‘“‘the operations of the Corporation 
have not cost the taxpayers a single 
penny.” This statement is at variance 
with the Hoover Commission task force 
findings, it is at variance with reports by 
the General Accounting Office, and it is 
at variance with estimates by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs], who, 
in 2 statement accompanied by Bureau 
of the Budget charts, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD April 5, 1951, as- 
serted that over the period of its exist- 
ence RFC losses totaled more than 
$12,000,000,000. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Senate bill 1376 pro- 
tects and preserves all requirements for 
defense production credit which have 
been created by Congress to this date. 

Virtually every other aspect of the 
activities and programs of the RFC for 
emergency purposes are duplicated in 
other Federal credit facilities—even 
business loans which may be made 
through Federal Reserve provisions. 
And I have no doubt that if and when 
ordinary business loans are required by 
an emergency situation, will be quickly 
adjusted to fulfill the requirement. 

There are nearly a score of Federal 
credit agencies operating at this time 
with at least a hundred credit programs 
under their direction. 


April 22 


In a special Federal credit analysis 
the budget document for fiscal year 1952 
stated: “Federal credit programs, in the 
main, are designed to supplement or re- 
enforce private financing’; and that, 
“most lending agencies either by law or 
by administrative policy limit direct 
loans to cases where the borrowers can- 
not obtain credit on reasonable terms 
from private financial institutions.” 
And despite the Government’s much- 
publicized policy of attempting to re- 
Strict private credit, the budget docu- 
ment continues with the statement that: 
“Under loan insurance and guarantee 
programs, the Government agency 
shares the risk and thus encourages pri- 
vate financing.” In the next paragraph 
the budget document says: 

Total new commitments for all of these 
types of programs (Federal direct loans and 
federally insured and guaranteed loans) for 


fiscal year 1952 are estimated at $13,300,- 
000,000. 


Under these conditions, I submit, Mr. 
President, there should be no doubt that 


we can get along without the RFC pipe- 
line to the Treasury of the United States. 





RECESS 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 22 (legislative day of April 
14), 1952: 


UNITED STATES PusLIcC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pceintment in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 


To be senior surgeon, effective date of 
acceptance 


Isidor Abrahamer 


To be sanitary engineer, effective date of 
acceptance 
Arve H. Dahl 


To be junior assistant pharmacist, effective 
date of acceptance 


Leonard R. Worthen 
In THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), title II of the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), 
Public Law 759, Eightieth Congress, and Pub- 
lic Law 36, Eightieth Congress, subject to 
physical qualification: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Francis L. Carroll, MC, 0493353. 
To be major 
John D. Ashby, MC, 0437537. 
To be captains 


Francis C. Archer, MC, 01919579. 
Louis J. Hackett, Jr., MC, 0440297. 
William J. Hemphill, MC, 01922154. 
Ralph C. Singer, MC, 01754210, 


To be first lieutenants 


Richard L. Brown, JAGC, 0988338. 
Warren H. Brune, MC, 0976460. 
Glenn B. Burt, Jr., MC, 01706223. 
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Robert E. Dudley, DC, 0988454. 

Robert A. Forman, JAGC, 0994965. 

Walter H. Fox, DC, 01179402. 

Donald B. Fraatz, MC, C972590. 

George Geller, Jr., DC, 01917151. 

Julian R. Hardaway, MC, 01543584. 

John P. Hathaway, Jr., DC, 0989764. 

Robert H. Holzworth, MC, 02047689. 

Fredrick A. Karlson, Jr., DC, 0989041. 

Walter E. Kinsey, DC, 0981693. 

Wilbert N. Little, JAGC, 0995323. 

Michael E. McGarvey, JAGC, 0995670. 

George E. Rowland, MSC, 0280930. 

George M. Stewart, MC, 0412413. 

Charles H. Taylor, JAGC, 0981866. 

Patrick H. Thiessen, JAGC, 0995690. 

George S. Tyson, MC, 0989381. 

Melville C. Wilson, Jr., JAGC, 0995488. 

To be second lieutenants 

Erline T. Aycock, ANC, N805013. 

Jane C. Bess, ANC, N792981. 

Mildred C. Fritz, ANC, N805356. 

Evelyn A. Goss, ANC, N805485. 

Rosemary Houdek, ANC, N804702. 

Helen M. Kane, ANC, N805059. 

Mary E. Lilak, ANC, N804662. 

Helen T. Milian, ANC, N805373. 

Regina H. Schiffman, ANC, N804288. 

Paulina B. Stauss, ANC, N804756. 

Mary B. Trees, ANC, N804640. 

Allan T. Warnes, MSC, 02202965. 

Mary E. Whitaker, WMSC, J101151. 

The following-named person for appoint- 
ment as Chaplain of the Regular Army, in 
the grade of first lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), 
subject to physical qualification: 


James M. Bragan, O977606. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to physical qualification: 

To be first lieutenant 

Phelps R. Womble 

To be second lieutenants 

Richard L. Barth, 02102571. 

James M. Braun, 02003510. 

Robert W. Duncan, 02002845. 

Lewis Lepper, 01872819. 

Donald E. Liles, 01914723. 

Arlin L. Mecham, 02102527. 

William E. Meeks, 02004041. 

Mike E. Neicoff. 

Victor F. Ritchie, 02102538. 

Garland M. Spriggs, 02104313. 

Donald H. Threlkeld. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject 
to designation as a distinguished military 
graduate, and also subject to physical quali- 
fication: 

Henry D. Phipps 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, effective June 15, 1952, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates and also subject to physical quali- 
fication: 


John W. Barron 


Lavern G. Borg 
Roman B. Rutkowski 


Alfons A. Grigas 
Lewis L. Hawkins — S. Wilbarger, 


Russell I. Jenkins William M. Zollman, 
Bertram G. Leach Jr. 


Robert R. Martin 
02103334 . 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, effective June 
15, 1952, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), subject to designation 
as distinguished military graduates, and also 


subject to physical qualification: 


Richard S. Abbott 
Richard L. Absher 
Howard B. Ackerman 
Adran D. Adams, 
02211825 
Floyd C. Adams, Jr. 
James B. Agnew 
John G. Aicher 
James L. Allen 
Loma O. Allen, Jr. 
James L. Ancerson 
Norman R. Anderson 
Olaf C. Anderson, Jr. 
Robert W. Anderson, 
01873514 
Thomas Edward An- 
derson 
Thomas Eugene An- 
derson 
Richard W. Anson 
Walter V. Applegate, 
01873515 
Robert R. Archer, 
02041569 * 
Robert J. Arktey 
Talmadge E. Arnette 
Fred W. Aron, Jr. 
Dean M. Atkinson 
Frank W. Atkinson, 
Jr. 
Norman F. Atkinson 
Robert V. Atkinson 
Stuart D. Auld 
William D. Auster- 
mann 
John J. Bacci 
Robert L. Badger 
John H. Badgley 
Martin D. Baer 
Henry J. Bahr 
Truman A. Bailey 
Ray E. Ball 
Michael J. Bardis, 
02041952 
Robert F. Barnes 
Edgar A. Barrell III, 
02021431 
Richard O. Barrick 
Ira Barth 
Fred O. Bartlett, Jr. 
Harold B. Barton 
Carlton E. Bausch 
Stephen G. Beardsley 
Jr. 
Horace B. Beasley 
John S. Beatty 
Jan R. Beaujon, Jr. 
Ronald E. Becker 
Eugene F. Beckett 
John G. Bedosky 
Dale C. Beelman 
Theodore W. Beliakoff 
Robert R. Bell 
Alfred G. Bella 
Alfred P. Benedict 
Edward Bergman, Jr. 
Henry H. Berke, Jr. 
Jerry A. Berrier 
Billy E. Berry, 
02205897 
George A. Betts 
Werner F. Bieber 
Ervin L. Billman 
William R. Blakely, 
dr. 
Ivan C. Bland 
Thomas K. Bleecker 
Hugo S. Bliss 
Ted S. Block 
Thomas R. Bochniak 
Edmund B. Bookman, 
Jr., 01872991 


Lloyd W. Booth 
Robert L. Bouffard 
John W. Bowen, 
01872629 
James M. Bowers 
Richard K. Bowers 
Norbert J. Boyanow- 
ski 
William G. Boyland, 
Jr. 
Richard L. Boyle, 
02201237 
Charles R. Bradford 
John W. Brake 
Billy M. Brammer 
Ben E. Branch 
Charles E. Brant 
William F. Brennan 
Ned W. Breuer 
Neilan B. Brewer 
Charlie W. Brewing- 
ton 
Robert M. Briber 
Bennie R. Bridges 
Arthur W. Bridwell, 
Jr. 
Philip D. Briggs 
Oliver D. Brock 
Peter A. Brodigan 
Howard J. Brooks 
Henry P. Browder, Jr. 
Bernard F. Brown 
Bobby B. Brown 
Brisbane H. Brown, Jr. 
Bruce L. Brown 
Sam P. Brown 
William W. Brown 
Frank Brunosky, 
02202433 
Arthur R. Bryant, Jr. 
Furnie S. Bryant, Jr. 
James F. Buchanan 
Martin J. Burke 
Thomas H. Burkhalter 
George W. Burnett 
Dexter L. Bush 
Albert C. Butler, 
02002894 
Chestine H. Butler 
Everett A. Butler, Jr. 
William O. Byrne 
Joseph P. Byron 
Gordon L. Bywaters 
Alfred J. Cade 
James E. Calahan 
James P. Campbell 
Paul G. Campbell 
Dean R. Canham, 
02103293 
Rudolph D. Cannon 
George A. Carley 
Robert B. Carmichael 
Sidney K. Carnie 
John E. Carolan 
Edward E. Carpenter 
Robert H. Carter 
Ulysses B. Carter 
William D. Carter 
James D. Cashman 
Elmer P. Catts, Jr. 
John R. Cauthen 
Theodore A. Cerri 
Donald G. Chaney 
Bob Chapman 
Paul C. Chasteen 
David L. Chatman 
Frank H. Cheaney, Jr. 
Lloyd M. Cherry 
Dennis A. Childs, Jr. 
Stephen Chuckta 
Donald Y. B. Chung 
William N. Ciccolo 
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Angelo P. Ciprari, 
02207893 
Chapin D. Clark 
James M. Clark, Jr. 
Joseph H. Clark 
Paul E. Clark 
Paul E. Clendenin 
Norman G. Clyne, Jr. 
Robert O. Collins 
James L. Colombo 
Richard B. Condit 
William J. Connell, Jr. 
Coffee R. Conner 
Donald H. Conner 
John O. Cook 
Robert S. Cook, 
02207922 
Charles R. Corbishley 
John J. Corrigan 
Richard W. Costin 
Edward B. Covington 
III 
Perry C. Covington 
Joseph C. Cowan, Jr. 
Floyd W. Cox, Jr. 
Rodney E. Cox 
Morton L. Crair 
William G. Crannell 
Everett W. Crawford 
Roger M. Crosby II, 
02003216 
Chester D. Crowell, Jr. 
Ernest R. Croxford 
Ramon N. Cuevas, Jr. 
Sam R. Culbertson 
Frederick R. Cully 
John W. Cusack 
Rant K. Cutsinger 
William S. Cutter 
Raymond Cutts, Jr. 
Edward T. Dadmun 
Jeptha W. Dalston 
John B. Daly 
Robert H. Damon 
Sidney C. Daniell 
John N. Danielson 
Robert A. Davey 
William E. Davidson, 
02103793 
Billy T. Davies 
Dale T. Davis 
George R. Davis 
Graham C. Davis 
Hayward H. Davis 
Leslie R. Davis 
Palmer C. Davis 
Rantson E. Davis 
Richard T. Davis, 
02211712 
Robert L. Day 
Fred E. Dean 
John V. DeGasperis 
William C. DeLapp III 
John F. Dermid 
James E. Derocher 
Henry J. Dethlefs 
Ruben G. Deveau 
Donald F. Devine 
Du Wayne E. Dietz 
Peter Dingle 
Giulio L. Di Serafino 
Marshall E. Dixon 
Edwin H. Dombrowski 
Paul Donovan 
James Dorman 
John H. Dowling 
Richard E. Drew 
Paul J. Driscoll 
Richard H. Dubie 
James J. Duffy, Jr. 
Charles H. Dughi 
Charles R. Dunn 
Oswald D. Durant II 
William E. Dyson 
Alan J. Easterbrooks 
Harry M. Easton II 
William E. Ebel 
John D. Edgerton 
Granville D. Edwards 
Robert A. Edwards 
William H. Edwards 
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Ralph F. Eichhorn, Jr 


Marcus A. Eiken 
Robert P. Eisele 
Claud E. Eley, Jr. 
Wilburt L. Elliott 
Thoma. B. Ellison 
Charles B. England 
Howard E. Englesby 
James T. Ephgrate 
Arne B. Erickson 
Carl L. Espy, Jr. 
Don I. Estus 

John C. Evans 
Thomas J. Evans 
Timothy L. Evans 


Winston K. Evans 


Tommy L. Everhart 
Neil G. Everinghara 
Robert L. Ewigleben 
Karl J. Faeth 
Walter J. Falconer 
Charles J. Falzone, Jr. 
John A. Fawcett 
Jacob L. Feaster, Jr. 
Donald K. Felton 
Jerry Ferguson 
William H. Ferguson 
Jr., 02041584 
Richard B. Finch 
Henry E. Finley 
Anthony F. J. Finnerty 
Frank J. Fischel 
William H. Fischer, 
02103854 
Jerrold E. Fisher 
Edward F. Fitzpatrick 
John A. Fleming 
Mills L. Fleming, Jr. 
Daniel B. Flemming 
Lawrence A. Floro, Jr. 
Richard L. Flowers 
Charles L. Fogg, 
02103154 
Dale L. Folger 
William R. Fonshell, 
Jr. 
Virgil T. Fooks 
Fredis C. Fore 
Frederick H. Forkner 
David J. Foster 
John E. France 
John R. Frankeberger 
Chester A. Franklin 
George C. Frazier, Jr. 
Austin Frederick 
George C. Freeman, 
Jr. 
Donald F. Friend 
Niles J. Fulwyler 
Alvin A. Gabrielsen, 
02211956 
Louis J. Gambaccini 
Paul L. Ganley, Jr. 
Lawrence Garfinkel 
Raul A. Garibay 
Donald E. Garland 
Raymond L. Garrett 
Kenneth J. Garwood 
Leonard L. Gaskins 
Thomas P. Gearey 
Edward D. Geer 
William A. Geiler 
Donald E. Gelke 
Rudolph C. Gering 
Lewis J. Gerlach, Jr. 
John K. Gibler 
John M. Gibson 
Gilbert M. Gigliotti 
Rexford R. Gile 
Marc S. Gillespie 
Robert W. Glahe 
Frederick J. Glover 
William P. Glynn III 
Cornelius R. Godfrey 
Werner W. Goebel 
Richard W. Goff 
Richard E. Goldberg 
Harold R. Golden 
Fred Goldman 
William Goldstein 
Joseph F. Goliash 
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Kaye W. Gooch 
Arthur L. Goodall 
Robert E. Gorman 
Richard G. Gorrie 
Herbert M. Gorrod 
Wellington J. Got- 
schall, 02102207 
John 8S. Gottsche 
David C. Gould 
James A. Graham, Jr. 
Edwin M. Grainger 
Moses R. Green 
Roy G. Green 
George D. Greer 
Thomas Gretzinger 
Jack P. Gridley 
Grady E. Griggs 
Ray C. Griner 
Charles C. Grissom 
Dwight L. Groninger 
Mead 8S. Gruver 
Edward L. Guenther, 
01872573 
J. A. Richard Guertin 
William D. Guinn, Jr. 
Willard C. Gulley 
William G. Gustafson 
Richard O. Hackbarth 
James R. Hahn 
Charles Hairston 
George R. Haley 
Adolph P, Hamblin, Jr. 
Wilson S. Hamilton 
Luther W. Hampton, 
Jr. 
Norman A. Hampton 
Edward P. Hanak 
Harvey L. Hanson 
John F. Hare 
Walter Harmon 
Joseph W. Harrick 
William C. Harriman 
Clyde E. Harris, Jr. 
Daniel D. Harris, Jr. 
Nat Harris III 
Edward W. Hartin, Jr. 
Edwin Y. Hartzell, Jr. 
Don G. Hassett 
William T. Hatch 
Kenneth W. Haun 
Ernest W. Hauser 
George T. Hauser 
Richard H. Haus- 
knecht 
Rutherford P. Hayes 
James D. Hays 
Carl M. Hazen, Jr. 
James T. Heathcock 
Henry G. Heflin, Jr. 
Robert L. Heilman 
Clarence L. Heiss 
Jay F. Helms 
John P, Henderson 
William J. Henderson, 
Jr. 
John W. Hendricks 
Oscar Herrgesell 
Dan P. Herron 
Frederick W. Herstrom 
Robert G. Hess, 
Edson C. Hicks, 
01873487 
Irwin L. Higgs 
Thomas E. Hiley 
Charles E. Hill 
Don K. Hill 
Peter G. Hitt 
Joseph A. Hoffmann 
Henry W. Hogan 
Wylie B. Hogeman 
John B. Holland, Jr. 
Bradford Holle 
Kendrick Holle 
William T. Holley 
Ashley W. Holmes, Jr. 
Edward S. Holtz, 
02103475 
John D. Hooker 
Leon M. Hope, 
02202650 
David A. Hopkins 
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Edward D. Hopkins, 
Jr. 
Robert C. Horlick 
Jasper C. Horne, Jr. 
John C. Hresko 
Robert E. Hubbard 
William C. Hubbard 
Charles G. Huch 
Tenho R. Hukkala 
Frizell Hunt 
Robert D. Hurley 
Guy M. Huskerson, Jr. 
John A. Hutchins, Jr. 
Orion J. Hyde, 
02003833 
Irvin L. Hylton 
John N. Ivie 
Robert M. Jacobs 
Reginald C. Jacobson 
John G. Jameson, Jr. 
Richard S. Janes, 
02201958 
James W. Jarvis, Jr. 
Wallace E. Jenkins 
Lewis E. Jobe 
Howard D. Johnson 
Joe L. Johnson, Jr. 
John G. Johnson 
Oscar A. Johnson, Jr. 
Raymond E. Johnson 
Thomas R. Johnson 
William M. Johnson 
Douglas E. Johnston 
Donald A. Jones 
Lynn W. Jones II 
LeRoy Jorgensen, 
02102231 
Floyd Joyner 
Charles H. Kaiser, Jr. 
John H. Kaltenthaler 
Ernest E. Karlson 
William T. Kaser 
Jason H. Katz 
Phillip R. Keeler 
Robert B. Keeler 
John A. Keenan 
Gerald G. Keller, Jr. 
William D. Kelley 
Keith S. Kelly 
Richard E. Keltz 
Carver G. Kennedy 
Edmund J. Kennedy, 
III 
Stephen E. Kennedy 
Thomas C. Kent 
Herbert W. Kenz 
Walter G. Kersey 
Jordan M. Kilgour 
Gerald W. Kirklighter 
Richard A. Kitts 
Richard M. Klingen- 
smith 
John R. Klussendorf 
William A. Knipe, Jr. 
Fred M. Knipp 
Frederick W. Knoebel 
Karl Knutson, 
01861798 
Louis J. Kochanek 
Star C. Koerner, Jr, 
Donald E. Kraft 
Clark F. Kreitler 
Ralph E. Kurz 
Lee D. Kuster 
Albert LaBarbera 
Alfred R. La Croix 
John A. Lahr, Jr. 
David M. Lambert 
Robert L. Lambert 
Joe E. Land, Jr. 
John W. Lane 
William H. Lane II 
Vaughn O. Lang 
Karl F. Lange 
Joseph M. Lank 
Richard J. Larkin 
Reginald A. La Rosa 
Charles W. Lassen 
Valerian J. Lavernoich 
Harold F. Lawson 
William M. Lax 


George G. Layman 
Arthur J. Leary, Jr. 
John H. Leary 
Ramon M. Le Doux 
James M. Lee 
William S. Lee, Jr. 
Kenneth L. LeGrand 
Francis Leroux 
Joseph A. Letourneau 
III, 02103932 
Kenneth C. Levin 
William H. Lewellen 
Arthur F. W. Liebl, 
02103333 
Charles F. Lindberg 
Bruce W. Litke 
James N. Littlejohn 
Arthur F. Loewy, 
02211722 
Andrew H. Logan 
Charles F. Lombard 
James L. Long, 
01914715 
Myron J. Longmore 
Clarence H. Lonsdale, 
Jr. 
John D. Love 
Richard S. Lovis 
Casimir J. Luczak 
Lee R. Lunsford 
Edward R. Lupton, 
01872368 
Rolla S. Lush 
Daniel L. Lycan 
Walter N. Lynch 
John S. Lynd 
John C. MacDonald, 
Jr. 
Kenneth W. Mac- 
Donald 
Michael D. Macomber 
Jack V. Madison 
John C. Magoni 
Robert C. Mahaney 
James R. Mailler 
Rodney M. Manifold 
Kenneth L. Mann 
William H. Mann, Jr. 
James E. Mannering 
Richard H. Marden 
John A. Margraf 
Richard E. Markley 
Robert P. Marks 
Thorne H. Marlow 
George L. Martin 
Albert Matteucci 
Mack O. Matthews 
III, 02003475 
Richard F. Matthews 
Sam J. Matthews, Jr. 
Silas L. Matthies 
Bobby L. Maxham 
Robert W. Mayberry 
Joseph R. Mayer 
Frank A. McBride 
James S. McBride II 
Charles T. McCaffrey, 
Jr. 
Fred S. McCarley, Jr. 
Paul J. McCauley 


James M. Mecredy 
Ben F. Meek 
Donald E. Meeks 
George F. Meenaghan 
John A. Merian 
Robert J. Mersch 
John A. Mess 
Warren A. Messner 
Alvin J. Meyer 
Charles D. Miles 
Edgar G. Miles 
Kenneth D. Milius 
Bruce M. Miller 
Carleton A. Miller 
Charles B. Miller, 
02003583 
Clarence L. Miller 
Duane H. Miller, 
02102387 
Edwin N. Miller 
Pat C. Miller 
Wayne B. Miller, Jr. 
William W. Miller 
Darrell H. Mills, 
02103160 
Robert S. Milne 
Addison D. Minott 
Arthur L. Mintz 
John K. Mitchell 
James T. Mizell 
Robert L. Mohler 
John D. Moorer, Jr. 
Roy E. Moores, 
01873469 
Robert W. Moorman 
Frank T. Morano 
James R. Morgan 
Clyde L. Morrison 
George E. Morrison III 
Robert L. Morrissey 
Thomas M. Morrissey 
Alexander J. Moser 
Peter R. Mucci 
James M. Mulcahy 
Raymond C. Mullen, Jr 
Billy P. Mullins, 
02211633 
Richard L. Murnighan 
Paul A. Murphy 
Melvin G. Muslin 
William A. Myers 
Alphonso W. Nabors, 
Jr. 
Dennis E. Naughton 
Albert Neal 
Robert W. Neal 
Herbert A. Neander 
Howard P. Nelson 
William D. Nelson 
Barry R. Nemcoff, 
01872585 
Benjamin L. Nettles 
Bernhardt E. Neus 
mann, Jr. 
Erwin W. Neuvar 
James C. Neville 
Kenneth R. Newbold, 
C2002773 
Louis E. Newman III 


William B. McClellan,Joe S. Nicholson 


01872583 


Don H. Noakley 


Thomas C. McCluskeyEdwin L. Noble, Jr. 
Joseph G. McElhaney John P. Noeding 


John T. McIntyre 

James C. McIver 

Hall F. McKinley, Jr. 

Robert S. McKinney, 
01915169 

Robert D. McKnight 

Charles I. McLain 

Jack A. McManus 

Alexander E. Mc- 
Menemy 

Fillmore A. McMillan, 
Jr., 02003089 

Joe M. McMullin 


James S. Noel 
William L, Nolan, Jr. 
Alan A. Nord 
Prince F. Norton 
David H. Nunn 
Robert E. Nys 
Donald J. O’Brien 
Thomas E. O’Brien 
Theodore E. O’Connor 
Lenox W. Oglesby 
George C. Olson 
Riehard M. Oltman, 
02211928 


James N. McNally II Paul R. O’Mary, 


Albert F. McNamara 
Robert J. McNickle 
Clyde R. Meagher, Jr. 


02003841 
Thomas J. O’Neil 
John E. O’Neill 


Donald M. Opel 
Carson D. Orr 
Paul R. Osborne 
Larry C. Osius 


Thomas J. Ousley, Jr.Daniel B. Robertson : 


Charlie K. Overby 

Norman L. Overdahl 

Ishmael -Pack 

Leslie A. Palmer 

Cono R. Paparone, 
01873694 

Alan H. Park 


Stanley J. Parmentier Richard M. Rodney 


John W. Partridge 





April 22 


Paul J. Rizzo 
Francis F. Roach 
Duane L. Roberts 
Ovid E. Roberts III 











Robert E. Robertson 
David W. Robinson 
Eugene E. Robinson 
Robert L. Robinson 
George A. Robison 
John F. Roche III 
Earle F. Rochester 
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John E. Rodolph 


George H. Patrick III Fred C. Rogers 


William L. Patrick 
James H. Patterson 
Robert S. Patton 
Willard J. Patty, Jr. 
Lloyd H. Paul 
Charles R. Payne 
Douglas W. Peat 
Alan R. Pehrson 


Minor L. Rogers 
Roy D. Rogers 
Robert L. Rollins 
Louis J. Romero 
Eugene Ross 
Kenton E. Ross 
James S. Rouser 
Louis N. Rowland 


SERIO ERENT ENE 


William H. A. Peretti Richard O. Rowland 


Richard R. Perkins 
John A. Perko, 
02211681 
Donald F. Petersen 
Carl A. Peterson, Jr. 
Lloyd N. Petlock 
Peter P. Petro 
Thomas B, Petty 
Robert W. Pierce 
Samuel M. Pierce 
Mario J. Pirrello 
William V. Plackner 
Nathan Plotkin 
Donald E. Poe 
Arnold R. Pollard 
John W. Ponton, Jr. 
Fred J. Pope, Jr. 
James O. Posey 
William L. Potts 
Bill C. Powell 
William R. Prather 
Douglas E. Price 
James E, Price 
Ivan R. Prince, Jr. 
01914641 


Gerald E. Royals 
Robert J. Ruggles 
Roger C. Runion ‘ 
Joseph J. Runquist 
Robert K. Rushing 
Daniel F. Ruskin, 
0971440. 
Thomas A. Ryan 
John C. Sagul 
Donald B. Salley 
Hillel Samisch, Jr. 
James L. Samuelson, 
02207009 
Samuel L. Sanders } 
William R. Sarber, Jr. 
Robert L. Sauers, 
02103690 
Norman C. Saunders 
Thomas K. Sawtelle 
John R. Sayre 
Gino F. Scalamandre 
Albert W. Schlim 
Charles M. Schloss, Jr, 
Richard H. Schmidt 
Rudolph J. Scholz, Jr. 
George A. Seamands 


Andrew M. Prohaska, James M. Sellers, Jr. 


Jr. 
Robert B. Puckett 
Duane W. Pugh, 

02207898 
Lionel J. Purcell 
Vincent I. Purcell 
Henry C. Quay, Jr. 
Frank M. Rachel 
Robert R. Rafferty 
Harry E. Rainbolt 
Larry D. Rallens 
Raul P. Ramirez 
William S. Ramsey 
Lee C. Raney 
Norbert J. Rappl 
Rex H. Rathbun 
Donald W. Ray 
Dale S. Red 
Carroll K. Reece 
Wendell D. Reece 
George E. Rees 
John H. Reeve 
Richard D. Regier 
James A. Reid 


Vincent P. Reinstein Robert W. Smith 


Richard M. Rende 
Ray H. Renz 
James M. Reynolds 
Joseph L, Rich 


Jozef F. Senna 
Ronald A. Shackleton 
John F. Shannon 
William M. Shattuck 
John J. Shea, Jr. 
Anthony Sherman, Jr. 
Richard L. Shores " 
Wesley B. Shull 
Robert H. Shultz, Jr. 
Donald L. Siegrist 
Paul H. Sigwalt 
Thomas R. Simmons, 
Jr. 
George E. Simms, Jr. 
Gerald S. Simons 
John A. Simpson 
Richard R. Simpson 
R. M. Singletary 
Grady L. Smallwood 
Paul L. Smallwood 
Donald H. Smith 
James D. Smith 
Millard H. Smith 
Phillip C. Smith 


expuannapcesenne 


Vincent K. Smith 
Oscar P. Snyder, Jr. 
Joseph I. Sobel 

Bill Solley, 02003847 


William F, Richardson Steven H. Spannuth 


Ill 
Joseph L. Richerts 
Wayne E. Ricketson 
James H. Rickman 
Mills A. Riddick 


Jackson M. Sparks 
Fred J. Spencer 
Paul G. Spero 
Robert N. Spitzer 
John D. Sporakowski 


William M Ridgeway John T. Sprague III 


Paul E. Riese 
James J. Riker 
John D. Ringle 
George W. Rippel 
Theodore D. Risch 


William W. Spurlock, 
Jr. 

Gerald St. Legere 
Barter 

Ronald D. Staggs 


: 
& 
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1952 


William A. StanalandRussell G. Vermillion 


Daly H. Stanford 
Richard A. Staub 
George L. Steinport 
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Edwin W. Vernon 
John M. Visbal 
Eugene J. Vitetta 


Cyril V. StelzenmullerRalph A. Vitti 


George R. Stephens, 
Jr. 

Jack V. Stephens 

Louis M. Stephens 


Norris P. Sterling, Jr. 


Charles L. Stevens 
Richard S. Stevens 
William M. Steven- 

son, 02208894 
Ronald W. Stimson 
Bonny R. Stockman 
Richard M. Stoeppel- 

werth 
Joe D. Stoll 
Lawrence J. Stone 
Robert M. Stone 
Walter D. Stone, Jr. 
Richard E. Story 
Johnnie N. Stovall 
Raymond D. Stra- 

kosch 
Joseph W. Streidl 
George E. Strickland 
Roy R. Striekert, Jr. 
Marvin A. Strin 
Robert E. Stromfors 
William R. Strong 
Albert W. Sullivan 
Robert A. Sullivan 
Fred G. Sutherland 
Thomas R. Sutton 
Sheldon E. Swank 
Ambrose A. Szalwin- 

ski 
Tetsuo N. Takasumi 
Eugene P. Tanner 
Richard P. Tarnowski 
Warren J. Tasset 
William H. Tausch, 

Jr. 

Donald B. Taylor 
George E. Taylor 
Robert A. Taylor 
George J. Tellifero 
Darrell D. Tesch, 

02104073 
Hiram J. Thomas 
Otto J. Thomas 
Raymond G. Thomas 
Dwight S. Thompson 
Egbert H. Thompson 
Luther C. Thompson 
Richard C. Thompson 
Dale B. Thoreson 
William O. Thuston 
Norman R. Tice 
Robert R. Tierney 
Forrest D. Tignor, Jr. 
Derald A. Tilley 
John A. Todd, Jr. 
Norman E. Tonti 
Samuel T. Tornatore 
Glenn E. Torrey 
Richard S. Towne 
Rae C. Trimble 
Perry D. Tripp, Jr. 
Billie B. Turner 
Arthur N. Tuttle, Jr. 
Roger L. -Tuttle 
John B. Tyree 
Wallace S. Tyson 
Eiton C. Uphoff 
Richard J. Uzee 
Milton Vagins 
J. Spencer 

Van Alsburg 
Maurice R. Van Meter 
Richard E. 

Van Ness, Jr. 
Stephen L. Vantrease 
Herbert N. Vanwinkle 
Raymond M. Vawter 
Sidney J. Verlautz 


Ernest A. Vuley, Jr. 
Ralph C. Waara 
Roger C. Waggoner 
Julian F. Wagner 
William M. Wagnon, 
Jr. 
Hobson M. Wakefield 
Donald A. Walker, 
01873492 
Bogue M. Waller 
Arthur A. Walsh, Jr. 
Thomas E. Walters 
Donald R. Walton 
Charles R. Ward 
Leon T. Ward, 
02003137 
Alfred F. Ware 
Nelson M. Warner 
Albert D. Warren, Jr. 
William R. Warren 
Sylvester Washington 
David E. Watts 
Cecil H. Webb, Jr. 
Edmund G. Weber 
Asa J. Weeks 
David L. Weeks 
Rubin R. Wehmeyer 
Arthur J. Wehr, Jr. 
Donald W. Weindorf 
George T. Weiser, 
02102496 
Robert L. Welch 
Armistead L. Well- 
ford III 
Edward C. Wells 
Parker H. Wells 
Charles N. Welsch 
Charles R. Wendell 
Donald R. Werner 
Jerry G. West 
Wilfred W. West 
Henry A. Wetzel 
Thomas R. Whalen 
Frederick F. Wham, 
Jr., 01873904 
Robert J. Wheeler 
Horace R. White 
Joseph D. White 
Frederick D. 
Whiting III 
Olin S. Whittemore, 
02103285 
David T. Wiant 
Robert C. Wiard, Jr. 
John R. Wiese 
John M. Wigman 
Nelson I. Wilcox 
Paul F. Wilkinson 
Walter L. Willard 
Albert F. Williams 
Bruce F. Williams 
Charles E. Williams 
Donald L. Williams 
Fred A. Williams, 
02003680 
Green B. Williams, Jr. 
Joel J. Williams 
John R. Williams 
Maurice L. Willis 
Paul L. Winemiller, 
Jr. 
Arnold L. Winters 
Gustav A. Wirth, Jr. 
Paul R. Wirth 
Raymond D. Wood, Jr. 
Thomas D. Wood 
William R. Woodill 
William R. Woodruff 
Wilson C. Wooley 
Robert Wygant 
Ryan S. Yuille 
Robert G. Zimbelman 
James A. Zollman 


In THE Navy 
The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 


ensigns in the Navy: 
Owen N. Alberty 


Menelaos A. Aliapou- 


lios 
Elmer R. Allen 
Richard L. Allen 
John J. Amoruso 
Charles K. Anderle 
Robert E. Anderson 
Leo R. Andrade, Jr. 
Samuel Appleton, Jr. 
Merritt F. Armatrout 
Thomas F. Armstrong 
Gilbert L: Arroyo 
William H. Ashley 
Leon J. Atamian 
Orval L. Ause 
Robert A. Bacon 
John P. Bader, Jr. 
Charles T. Baglow 
Thomas Bandurraga, 
Jr. 
Howard J. Bauer 
Leonard D. Baumert 
Lorne B. Bay 
Richard L. Benjamin 
Alexander K. Bennett 
David R. Bennett 
Walter G. Berghahn 
Gordon E. Bigelow 
Allan L. Bioff 
Daniel M. Bishop 
John J. Blaha 
Ralph W. Blohm 
Andrew W. Bluemle 
Albert J. Bocek 
Jack “C” Bolander 
Joseph H. Bosse, Jr. 
Robert I. Boudreaux 
Eugene L. Bcx 
Kenneth G. Boyer 
John C. Bregger 
Vernon H. Brewster, Jr 
Donald N. Brown 
Charles A. Bruns 
Terry W. Bryan 
Charles R. Buchanan 
Byron L. Buley 
David M. Bull 
William J. Burke 
Marion “B” Burton 
Paul E. Burton 
James T. Bush 
Jeremy E. Butler 
Clarence E. Butz 
Theodore D. Cable 
Cornelius P. Callahan, 
Jr. 
Richard H. Campbell, 
Jr. 
Robert V. Campbell 
Charles P. Cardeiro 
Philip L. Carter, Jr. 
Richard P. Caruso 
Frederick S. Cates, Jr. 
Stanford O. Cazier 
Ralph L. Cheek 
Richard S. Christy 
Roger H. Cloutman 
Paul G. Cluver 
George E. Cohee, Jr. 
Halbert N. Cole 
Martin Colodzin 
Glenn H. Connelly, 
Jr. 
James A. Conover, Jr. 
Roger B. Conover 
Dean W. Cooke 
Harold S. Corbin 
Martin J. Cosgrove 
Richard D. Coughlin 
Charles J. Coury 
Dan McP. Crane 
Ralph R. Crosby, Jr. 
Frederick K. Cross 
Robert C. Crosson 
William R. Culpepper 
Neal F. Current 


William M. Curtis III 
Lawrence Cywin 
Joseph H. Dal Pian 
Robert C. Davee 
John N. Davey 
Herbert H. Dawrs 
Leroy T. Deise 
Taylor K. DeMun 
Earl L. Dewispelaere 
Eugene Dimitruk 
Irving W. Dingwell, 
Jr. 
Donald J. Dirkse 
Robert N. Dobbins, Jr. 
Joseph C. Dodd 
Thomas W. Donahue 
Jerrel T. Doyle 
George J. Dreyer 
James B. Drummond 
William G. Drury 
Paul J. Duclos 
Thomas P. Dupree 
Maxwell J. Dyett 
Andrew W. Dykers, Jr. 
Richard E. Eagleton 
Donald G. Ebbert 
Philip H. Edmunds 
Roger E. Exman 
James C. Elder 
Richard L. Eller 
John N. Ellyson III 
John H. Endsley, Jr. 
Franco M. Erspamer 
Robin D. Faisant 
George K. Farris 
William E. Fasnacht 
Richard L. Field 
William S. Filbrun 
Gorman L. Fisher, Jr. 
Allan A. Fleischer 
Ronald L. Flucker 
William A. Fluty 
Thomas G. Flynn 
William M. Foley 
Lowell D. Fraley 
Thomas L. Francis 
Ernest D. Fraser 
William L. French 
Louis T. Frohman 
Robert K. Galloy 
Arnold G. Gardner 
Howard W. Gardner 
Arnold C. Gasche 
Charles L. Gassaway, 
Jr. 
Gerald W. Gaston 
Wendell R. Gayman 
Robert C. Gaynor 
David J. Genz 
Robert E. George 
Gareth W. Gibbins 
Edmund M. Gibbon 
Paul C. Gibbons, Jr. 
Chester C. Gill, Jr. 
Benjamin Gillig 
Carl L. Godman 
Robert L. Goodell 
Robert W. Goodwin 
David E. Gordon 
Harry E. Gordon, Jr. 
Hugh B. Gordon 
Bruce H. Graham 
Allen M. Granda 
Joha Grant, Jr. 
George L. Graveson, Jr. 
Arthur B. Green 
William A. Gregory, Jr. 
William R. Griffin 
Arthur E. Griggs 
Gerhard C. Groehn 
Herbert L. Grossman 
Forest W. Grumney 
Benjamin D. Guttene 
plan 
Donald L. Hagen 
William J. Halbrooks 
David H. Hall 


Paul P. Hall 

Peter T. Hall 

Jack F. Halladay 
Egdar W. Hamiiton 
LeRoy A. Hamilton 
Donald O. Hanson 
Joseph D. Hanson 
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Robert A. Kolankie- 
wicz 

John G. Kovach 

David G. Kratz 

John G. Kuhn 

Jerome G. Kunnath, 
dr. 


Frederick F. Harling, William R. Lance 


Jr. 
Donald E. Harrington 
Cecil J. Harris, Jr. 
David G. Harris 
Jack R. Harris 
Varick D. Harrison 
Cecil H. Hart 
Robert T. Hartman 
Earl D. Hasenwinkle 
William N. Hathaway 
Victor R. Hauser 
David W. Hawes 


Willis G. Haymaker, Jr. 


David L. Hayutin 
Earl T. Heckeroth 
Leslie D. Heggie 
John E. Heighway 


Norman G. P. Helge- 


son 
Warren A. Helgerson 
Selden S. Hellmann 
Randolph Y. Hennes 
William E. Hess 
Richard F. Higgs 
George W. Hill, Jr. 
Edward W. Hille 
Henry E. Hirvi 
David F. Hiscock 
Billy B. Hobbs 
William F. Hodgden 
John F. Hofer 
Roy M. Hollandsworth 
Robert W. Holleman, 
Jr. 
Robert D. Honeycutt 
Jay “B” Herrocks 
David W. Horst 
John A. Horwath 
Rodney M. House 
Hilding R. Hultkrans 
Stanley H. Hunkins 
Kenneth P. Hurlin 
Oliver W. Hyde, Jr. 
Robert A. Hyde 
Henry V. Ingram 
Wayne DeW. Inman 
John H. Ivey 
John S. Ivey 
Davis H. Jackson 
Robert C. Jagel 
William D. Jascomb 
John W. Jennett 
Robert A. Johannsen 
Burton E. Johns 
Glenn M. Johnson 
Kenneth H. Johnson 
Robert C. Johnson 
Douglas F. Johnston 
James I. Johnston 
Theodore A. Johnston 
Richard H. Jones 
Roddis S. Jones ‘ 
William K. Jones 
Clive N. Jordan 
Douglas J. Joubert 
Ronald W. Kellehex 
John A. Keller 
Edwin F. Kellerman 
Frederick W. Kelley 
John P. Kelley, Jr. 
Robert C. Kelsoe 
Ronald W. Kennedy 
Paul T. Kilhefner, Jr. 
Lyman S. King 
Albert D. Kirby 
William J. Kirkman 
Donald E. Klein 
Irving Klein 
Roger P. Kniering 
David W. Knoll 
William A. Knopp 
Theodore J. Kocak 


David T. Larson, Jr. 
John Leadingham III 
George B. Lechner 
Laurus W. Lehwalder 
William H. Leighner 
Leo W. Lemley 
Alexander F. Leondis 
James T. Lewis 
Robert B. Lichtman 
David Lincoln 
Edward S. Lindsey 
Wilfred J. Loggan 
John A. Lohman 
Richard M. Longmire 
David M. Lorch 
Robert H. Loreaux, Jr. 
William S. Louchheim, 
Jr. 
James D. Louck 
George J. Louzensky 
Murray A. Luftglass 
James B. McBrayer 
Robert E. McBride 
Thomas O. McConnell 
Joe D. McCune 
Clyde D. McDonald 
Donald M. McEligot 
David C. McElroy 
Richard W. McGaw 
Jack R. McGregor 
James L. McKenney 
Duncan B. McLaren 
William B. McMillin, 
Jr. 
Roy O. McMurtrey 
Robert T. MacDonald 
Herbert C. MacGregor 
Kenneth H. MacLeod 
Burt J. Mallinger 
Wilfred J. Mandley, Jr. , 
Charles R. Mann 
Terry E. Mann 
Lawrence L. Marino 
Russell L. Marlor 
Louis E. Marn 
James J. Marshall 
William H. Martens 
Alexander Martin, Jr. 
Richard G. Martin 
Alexander W. Marziani 
Charles W. Maslin 
William V. Matthews 
Frederick J. Maxin 
Joseph R. Maxwell 
William Maxwell, Jr. 
Paul F. May 
James H. Maynard, Jr. 
Holland R. Melson, Jr. 
John E. Merow 
Everett P. Messmer 
Walter J. Michelsen, 
Jr. 
Harold W. Michie 
John L. Miller, Jr. 
Phillip Miller 
Robert F. Miller 
Robert L. Miller 
Roger E. Mills 
Gregory A. Mitchell, 
Jr. 
Roger E. Moe 
Carl H. Moeck 
Robert C. Moehle 
Malcolm T. Mooney 
Clarence E. Moore 
Frank R. Morris, Jr. 
Henry C. Morris 
George McN. Mueller 
William E. Muncy 
Philip R. Nachtskeim 
James V. Neely 
Louis D. Neill, J1. 
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Jack H. Nelson 
Leroy C. Nelson 
Noble M. Nerheim 
Wilbur D. Newman 
Ralph T. Nielander 
Thomas H. Nielsen Leon G. R. Spoliansky 
Norman J. Noble Kay S. Springer 
Richard L. Norgaard Richard L. Stafford 
Richard E. Norling Harmon E. J. Stanch 
James L. Norris John A. Starkweather 
Richard J. Norton Charles A. Stern 

Theo T. Nowak Philip H. Stern II 
Edward L. O’Connor James P. Stewart 
William W. O'Dell, Jr.paul E. Strandjord 
Robert H. Olandt Walter A. Sturm 
Albert W. Oldham Raymond J. Sumser 


Darwin D. Olsen John A. Sutherland, 
Karlton J. Olsen 


William Olson, Jr. 
John E. Omer 
Frederick J. Orrik 
David W. Owen 
Vernon L. Parrish 
Earl H. Pearce 


Hugh T. Smith 
Jerrold C. Smith 
Keith D. Smith 
Claude F. Snider, Jr. 
Thomas H. Spencer 


James C. Swain 
Robert L. Swetnam 
Philip A. Syvanen 
John W. Tanner 
Matthew F. Tarker, Jr. 
Jack G. N. Taylor 
Roger N. Pearse Louis H. C. Thiel, Jr. 


Clinton J. Pearson Jowell T. Thorpe 
Raymond B. Perkins wajton C. Tiffany 


Richard L. Perkins Wavne A. Tilse 
John B. Peterson, Jr. Edward L. Towle, Jr. 


Marvin A, Peterson  Gharles R. Treuhold 
Lawrence W. Pettett Hugh M. Turpie 


James R. Piriem Harold F. VanDine, Jr. 
Frederic M. Phillips Laurence P. Van- 
ernon “S” Ping, Jr. Houten 
tne ag oe James F. Varley 
oe - Stat Richard C. Vasey 
Michael H. Porosky Russell H. Vass, Jr. 
es 9 eee jr, DWight H. Vincent 
= - Freble, JT. rimer E. Wachter, Jr. 
Donald E. Prisby John A. Wagar 


ee ee aoe Donald E. Waggoner 
He : ae Richard M. Wagner 


James M. Railing 
Donald A. Reed ——T ee 


Richard W. Reed William A. Walbert 


James F. Reilly 
; Wayne W. Walcutt 
Robert E. Reischauer Norbert I Walceak 


David S. Reynolds, Jr. Sohn C--Waiker 


John P. Rhodes 
Howard P, Richardson Richard W. Walker 
: William B. Walker 
Robert R. Ricks h V. Ward. J 
William E. Riley, Jr. J°seph V. Ward, Jr. 
: Paul McC. Warner 
Emery J. Rinzel 
Donald A. Roach James K. Watkins 
Ronald H. Watson 


Eugene D. Robie 
‘ ae Arthur G. Watts 
‘i binson 
AGnene. eens Ronald A. Watts 


ey galt Jack T. Webster 
Frederick A. Rodgers Frederick W. Wehking 
Eugene F. Roessner WaAllace F. Weigle 
John P. Ross Rober L. Wessman 
Milton Rowland John C. White 
Clarence H. Roy Mark R. White 
Brantly Rudisiil Richard K. White 
Robert A. Ruth Steven A. White 
Donald W. Ryan Albert W. Whiting 
Robert W. Sabate Philip H. Wilder 
Richard J. Sahulka Kenneth R. Wiley 
Frank E. Salerno Floyd B. Williams 
Raymond G. Sayoe, Jr, Robert G. Williams 
Ralph S. Scherer Russell A. Wilmot 
Charles J. Schmitz James R. Wilson 
Paul R. Schrammeck Richard S. Wilson 
Jeff C. Sellers, Jr. Charles A. Winters 
Paul D. Shafer, Jr. Dale W. Wipson 
Sholom Shafner John F. Wood» 

Philip J. Shea Richard L. Wright 
Burdett L. Shearer Glen B. Yates 

John N. Shumway Robert O. Young 
Robert S. Shuris John A. Youngquist 
John C. Siebert Robert T. Yuill 
Donald F. Skeele Louis S. Zappulla, Jr. 
Bob L. Smith Donald P. Zeithaml 
Howard J. Smith Gregory H. Zeman 
Howard W. Smith 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to 
be ensigns in the Navy, in lieu of ensigns 
in the Navy as previously nominated, to 
correct names: 

Allen F. Montague, Jr. 

Robert N. Sheridan 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to 
be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy: 


Richard V. Allenstein Richard L. Matson 
Jerome F. Beeson Allen R. Miller 
Joseph W. Benedict William J. Moore 
Edward J. Bondurant Harvey S. Oelkers 
Carl J. Bradshaw, Jr. John R. Parker 
Donald E. Carson Millard M. Parker 
John M. Clark Garnet R. Parks 
Paul D. Close, Jr. Frank H. Patterson, Jr. 
Berry Conner, Jr. Richard D. Peters 
Ellict I. Cooper Dean P. Phypers 
Charles E. Cuson Sherman R. Poppen 
Paul F. Dastugue, Jr. Bruce G. Posey 
Daniel T. Davis David W. Potter 
Julius F. Diebenow Carey Pound 
Floyd W. Donnell Douglas C. Pratt 
Wood S. Erskine, Jr. Louis W. Rodrigue, Jr. 
Robert W. Foster Norman C. Roettger, 
Jack R. Fuller Jr. 
James A. Gillespie, Jr. William E. Roman 
Donald K. Gordon Patrick E. Roper 
Gerald H. Hanratty Allyn E. Rowley 
Robert E. Hensel Glen LaV. Rupp 
John C. Hubbs Robert R. Ruthenberg 
James A. Humphreys, Charles E. Smith 

Jr. Harold “C” Smith 
Albert H. Illig Austin J. Stibbe 
Daniel “M” Jones Bruce W. Swanson 
William E. Kindley IIJohn D. Tomlinson 
Robert W. Landfair William B. Torp 
Phillip J. LaVeau, Jr. Stephen F. Varichak 
Gilbert H. Lochrie William R. Wallin 
Gordon C. Lofguist Robert C. Watt 
Raymond G. Maier George A. West 
Teodosio Maldonado William G. Whitney 
George D. Marseille James D. Witzler 
Eldred E. Matson Richard T. Yake 


John H. Ross (Naval ROTC) to be ensign 
in the Supply Corps in the Navy, in lieu of 
ensign in the Navy as previously nominated. 

The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

Rebecca Chandler 

Helen L. Chart 

IN THE Navy 


The following-named midsiipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Navy: 


David J. Ackerson Dan C. Blide 
Frederick S. Adair Lucien P. Borden 
Donald D. Aldern Roger C. Bos 


John P. Alexander 
Marvin G. Alexander 
Milton P. Alexich 
Robert C. Allison 
David M. Altwegg 
Raymond C. Amor 
Duane E. Anderson Alfred P. Brooks 
Roger A. Anderson Walter A. Brooks 
Charles E. Andrews III William E. Brooks 
Vincent J. Argiro Charles H. Brown 
Rae E. Arison George W. M. Brown 
Marcus A. Arnheiter Jacob C. Brown 


James J. Bottomly 
William S. Bowen 
Brice L. Bradshaw 
John H. Brady, Jr. 
James C. Branyon 
Allyn Bress 
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James A. Chesky 
Clarence E. Chinn 
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George M. Hatcher 
Allen B. Headley 


Richard M. ChittendenArthur J. Hedberg, Jr. 


John A. Coiner 
Harold E. Collins 
Robert E. L. Compton 
Lannie Conn, Jr. 
Robert B. Connelly 
Robert A. Cooke 
Robert Z. Cornwell 
Bernard “J” Coski 
Robert A. Costigan 
Thomas R. Cotten, Jr. 
Charles F. Craig 
Robert C. E. Craven 
John W. Crockett 
Robert W. Curran 
Robert J. Dapogny 
Charles G, Darrell 
Robert D. Davis 
David D. Davison 
Robert S. Denbigh, Jr. 
John B. Deppen 
John P. Derr 
Richard C. Dietz 
David K. Dimmick 
Olin L. Dixon III 
John F. Dolan 
James N. D’Orso 
Joseph P. Doughan 
Sheldon Drews 
Glenn C. Driver, Jr. 
Philip VanH. L. 
Duckett 
George T. Dyer, Jr. 
Thomas M. Dykers, Jr. 
Edwin L. Ebbert 
William C. Eddy, Jr. 
William P. Eddy III 
Lowell F. Eggert 
John C., Ellison 
Gordon W. Engquist 
Ralph L. Enos 
John R. Eshman 
Matthew W. Faessel 
Ernest P. Fakoury 
Joseph A. Farrell III 
Edward S. Fay 
Charles D. Federico 
Robert J. Feely 
Donald L. Feller 
Robert W. Fellingham 
Forrest “E” Firth 
William G. Fisher, Jr. 
Jean M. Fitts 
Frederick M. Fleeman 
Richard J. Fleeson 
Michael J. Fogarty 
Leon E. Ford, Jr. 


Ralph R. Hedges 

George A. Heffernan 

Gerald H. Helland 

Adolph W. Hess, Jr. 

Harold F. Hicks, Jr. 

Lawrence F. Hicks 

William E. Hilfrank 

William J. Hipple 

James H. Hoge 

Frederick B. Hollick 

William P. Holmes 

James O. Honeywell, 
Jr, 

Donald N. Horn 

Charles F. Horne III 

Harry M. House 

Rufus G. Hubbard 

Wayne P. Hughes, 
Jr. 

George T. Hull 

Thomas H. Hunter, Jr. 

Lawrence W. Iannotti 

Frederick J. Iisemann, < 
Jr. g 

Dempster McK. Jack- ‘ 
son , z 

Robert E. Jacob 

William A. Jacobson 

Henry C. Jameson, Jr. 

Joseph A. Jarosz 

Gordon H. Jayne 

John W. Jeffries 

Donald L. Johnson 

Donald M. Johnson 

Frederick C. Johnson 

John P. Jones 

Henning C. Josephson 

Clealand M. Joye, Jr. 

Robert F. Kampe 

Curtis A. Karvala 

James P. Keane 

Thomas J. Keefe, Jr. 

Albert L. Kelln 

William B. Kennedy 

Albert J. Kermes 

Daniel J. Kershaw 

Doane F. Kiechel, Jr. 

Paul E. Kilduff 

Herbert C. Knipple 

Arthur D. Knowles 

Wilbert D. Knutson 

Walter T. Kosmela 

Frank L. Kovarick 

Frederick W. Kraft 

John W. Kuncas 

Martin W. Kunze 
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Raymond D. FortmeyerHarry A. Lackey II 


John F. Foster 
Charles M. Furlow III 
Bruce O. Gair 

Daniel H. Garland 
Ernest R. Genter, Jr. 


Joe R. Lacy 

Lloyd M. Lambert, Jr. 
lwin F. LaMoy 

Robert W. Lancaster 

John McC. Langford 


Lee E. Ashman 
Eugene M. Avallone 
John J. Badgett 
Leslie L. Banghart 
William E. Banks IV 
Conrad S. Banner 
William H. Bannister 
Merle M. Barker 
Peter F. Barry 
Donald A. Bartlett 
Timothy D. Bartosh, 
Jr, 
John D. Beecher 
Hugh A. Benton 
Richard C. Berg 
Donald J. Berndt 
George H. Berry, Jr. 
Olivier R. Billion 
Armand A. Bilodeau 
Charles S. Bird 
Charles A. Bivenour, 
Jr. 
Harry L. Bixby, Jr. 
Paul F. Blackader 
Jack D. Blackwood 
Lawrence T. Blades 
Robert L. Blanding 


Laurence A. Brown, Jr, 
Robert M. Brown 
Richard T. Brownrigg 
James W. Bryson III 
Donald D. Buck 
Joe C. Burgin, Jr. 
Paul C. Burkhart 
John H. Burnett 
Richard C. Burns 
Herbert M. Burridge 
Thomas P. Cagney 
Toxey H. Califf 
Robert E. Calkins 
Ronald A. Campbell 
Rodion Cantacuzene 
William T. Carl 
David R. Carlisle 
William E. Carroll 
Ralph Carson 
George P. Case, Jr. 
Richard W. Case 
William E. Caudill 
Robert F. Caulk 
Lawrence C. Chambers 
George L. Charbon- 
neau 
Augustus B. Cheatham 


Paul T. Gillcrist Walther G. Langloh 
Eugene F. Gilligan, Jr. Richard L. Larsen 
William J. Gooding, Jr.Richard J. Laulor 
Frederick E. Grammer, Lawrence Layman 


Jr. William J. Laux, Jr. 
Richard T. Grant Charles V. Lavin 
Harvey Gray, Jr. Glen W. Lenox § 
Walter S. Gray ITI Harold M. J. Lewis, : 
George F. Gronewold, Jr. 


Jr. - Carl J. Lidel 
Thomas R. Gronlund walter M. Locke 
Ralph Gross, Jr. Douglas L. Lockwood 
Henry E. Gruppe Forrest P. Lockwood 
Robert B. Gulley Avery K. Loposer, Jr. 
Charles E. Gurney III Fay A. Lossing, Jr. 
John J. Hackett James A. Lovell, Jr. 
James S. Hagan Thomas W. Luckett 
Alfred D. Haigh, Jr. Richard E. Lumsden 
Frank N. Hannegan william F. G. Lykes 
Robert F. Hansen James A. Lyons, Jr. 
Whitney Hansen Thomas W. Lyons, Jr. 
Huntington Hardisty William P. MacDonald 
Rollin H. Harper, Jr. John J. MacPherson 
Richard L. Hart James A. Madigan 


William G. Harthorn Robert C. Maich 
Jerome M. Malament 
Peter M. Maloney 


John D. Hartley 
Milton L. Hartranft 
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Vincent J. Manara, Jr. Clayton W. Quin 
John P. Manfredi Robert T. Quinn 
Charles D. Manring Joseph W. Rafalowski, 
John C. Marshall Jr. 
Clyde D. Martin, Jr. Forrest G. Ramsey, Jr. 
Donald M. Masse Joseph L. Randolph 
Thomas R. Mathis Jerome Rapkin 
Theodore E. Mead Robert G. Reed 
Thomas L. Meeks William H. Reed 
Melvin Meltzer Bruce A. Reichelderfer 
Robert J. Michaels Jackson B. Richard 
William B. Miles William D. Richards 
Bruce A. Miller Allen L. Ries 
John R. C. Mitchell Weldon M. Riggs 
Leland G. Mitchell Wendell B. Rivers 
Thomas J. Moody Donald P. Roane 
Arthur H. Moore William E. Roberts, Jr. 
Charles E. Moore William E. Roberts 
Virgil W. Moore, Jr. Grady H. Roby 
Robert E. Morris Malvin B. Roesch 
George F. Morrow James “J” Rollins 
McKenzie Moss William H. Rowden 
Michael C. Moushey Douglas L. Ruesswick 
Thomas F. Mullane’ William J. Ryan 
Paul J. Mulloy James A. Sagerholm 
Douglas C. Murphy’ Carlo V. Santucci 
Harry S. Murray John Sapp, Jr. 
David M. Myers George I. Saulnier 
William E. McCafferty William D. Sayer 
Richard W. McCarty Robert E. Sayre, Jr. 
Arthur H. McCollum, Anthony C. Scalese, Jr. 
Jr. Hugo E. Schluter 
Edwin L. McCutcheon Robert H. Schulze 
Charles C. McDonald Thomas P. Schurr 
Robert P. McDonald Charles E. Seeger 


Svend E. Thomas 
Arthur R. Thompson, 
Jr. 
Alexander M. Todd 
Henry A. Tombari 
Thomas H. Tonseth 
III 
George J. Troffer, Jr. 
Robert L. Turnage 
Raymond S. Tuszynski 
Lamar W. Tuzo 
George M. Vahsen 
Larry G. Valade 
Victor J. Vine 
Francis L. Wadsworth 
Curtiss O. Wakeman 
John W. Walden, 
Samuel B. Walker 
Cedric S. Wallace 
Thomas L. Wands, Jr. 
John E. Ward 
Bobby B. Watkins 
Gene D. Webber 
George H. Weeks 
Thomas G. Weller, Jr. 
Bosquet N. Wev, Jr. 
John A., White 
Paul G. White, Jr. 
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Marshall N. White- 
hurst, Jr. 
Samuel J. Wiegand 
Stanford R. Wilde 
William E. Wilder 
Joseph B. Wilkinson, 
Jr. 
Edward J. Williams, 
Jr. 
James E. Williams 
John C. Williamson 
Jack L. Wilson 
James E. Wilson, Jr. 
Robert D. Wilson 
Robert R. Wilson 
Thomas Q. Winkler, 
Jr. 
Charles H. Wiseman 
Hobart J. Wiseman 
James E. Woolway 
Robert S. Wroth 
William C. Wyatt III 
John D. Yamnicky 
John C. Young 
Jerrold M. Zacharias 
Robert R. Zastrow 
Michael A. Zibilich 
William M. Zobel 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 


of the Navy:.. 

Leroy G. Appell 
William S. Balint, Jr. 
William L. Barrett 
Robert S. Buckman 


John P. Inman 
Arthur D. Jackson 
Robert C. Kelly 
Albert G. Mason 
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Robert W. Whaling 
Desmond C. Wray, Jr. 


James E. Tomlin 
John S. Tonetti 
Kenneth W. Weir 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy: 

Victor J. Allen Robert C. Jones 
Franklin L. AngevineRichard J. Koehne 
William P. Archibald Stephen J. Kimmel 
Robyn L. Badger John F. Kutzer, Jr. 
Merrill R. Benson Robert A. Lauderdale 
Charles E. Bludworth, Harry A. Leffingwell 

Jr. Thomas L. Liston 
Norman A. Burgess’ Frank E. Luellen, Jr. 
Donald McK. Cald- Alexander D. Mallace 

well, Jr. Buel E. Margason 
Thomas Y. Canby, Jr. Tyrone G. Martin 
John L. Carvajal Ford M. Matthews 
Roger L. Cason Hardy P. Mizell 
Thomas V_ Caulkins Linus J. O’Connell 

Ill Gregory S. Ohanneson 
Robert R. Clarke Robert F. Osborne 
Robert J. Cleary George E. Owen 
William R. Coons Walter L. Patterson 
Warren H. Dillenbeck Arthur E. Plow 
Peter S. Di Pasquale Robert E. Post 
Richard G. Elliott Robert H. Precht, Jr. 
Willard F.Emmons Edmund L. Regalia 
Clinton D. Frisby Malcolm L. Reis 
Herbert L. Gaskin, Jr. James O. Rice 
Andrew J. Goldman Willard A. Sanscrainte 
John M. Guernsey Lawrence B. Scott, Jr. 
Joseph J. Hall, Jr. Ned V. Scott, Jr. 

“O” “H” Haveman, Clay M. Sharts 

Jr. David T. Snow 


Richard W. McGaughy Lloyd T. Seljos 


Bernard J. McGee 
Robert X. McKee 
Louis 

Jr. 
James S. McNeely 


William F. Semotan 
William F. Shanahan 


K. McMillan, John E. Sheehan 


William F. Sheehan, 
Jr. 


Donald F. X. McPad- Robert E. Sheldon 


den 
John R. McWilliam 


Curtis B. Shellman, 
Jr. 


Jack L. Burrell Francis E. McDonald 
Robert H. Carroll Joseph J. McGowan, 
Anthony H.Catanach Jr. 

Mitchell D. Charneski John M. McKeown 
Alan F. Clark John R. Nelson 
William G. Cue Jerome B. Nulty 

Pat Curtin John A. O'Malley, Jr. 
Sylvio J. Desroches, Jr. William J. Palmer, Jr. 


Nathaniel L. Hawks 


Andrew L. Sperr 


Donald R. Henderson Charles W. Stewart 


Frank Hervey, Jr. 
Frederick A. Hilder 
Edward L. Hines 
Brian R. Jackson 


George H. Sullivan 
“w”" “C” Swadley 
Richard V. Tinker 
John B. Turner, Jr. 
John P. Vay 


Richard E. DeWinter 


Edwin J. Sabec 


Gerhard C. J. Jansen Thomas “E” Williams 
Lincoln D. Jeanes, Jr. Edward W. Wilson 


Herbert R. Nachtrab, Joseph W. Sherar 


Jr. 
James O. Naugle 
Charles W. Newland 


George L. Shillinger, 
Jr. 
Edwin C. Shiver 


Howard J. Newton, Jr. Payson D. Sierer, Jr. 
James S. Niederkrome ponald W. Simons 


Thomas V. Norman, 
Jr. 

Earl W. Numbers 

James K. Nunneley 

Robert H. Nyvold 

John F. O’Connell 


Gelzer L. Sims, Jr. 
Carol C. Smith, Jr. 
Frederick E. Smith, Jr. 
Gilbert E. Smith 
James R. Smith 

John V. Smith 


Dennis E. W. O’Connor Kenneth G. Smith 


John E. O’Connor 


Ordell Smith 


William D. Drake Joseph E. Sammons 
Robert T. French Joseph F. Scrudato 
John P. Fuller Edward A. Sebes 
Thomas C. Goslin, Jr. Robert W. Shipley 
Fred M. Grimes Hubert E. Strange, Jr. 
Arthur R. Gustavson William M. Sumner 
Howard F. Haggard Gerald J. Thompson 
Walter S. Hamilton Howard G. Trueblood 
Robert E. Hill 


The following-named midshipmen (Na- 
val Academy) to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps: 


Oriz W. Johnson 


Thomas O. Wilson 


Howard W. Oder 
John W. O’Donnell 
Sherman K. Okun 
James W. Organ 
Billie D. Ott 

John R. Owen 
Lawrence J. Pacl 
Edward M. Paluso 
Thomas A. Paris 
James R. Patterson 
Douglas W. Payne 
George P. Payne 


Richard C. Smith 
Samuel H. Smith III 
St. Clair Smith 
Verne W. Smith 
James M. Snyder 
Harry A. Spencer, Jr. 
David J. Sperling 
Lucius R. Squier, Jr. 
Richard H. Stamm 
Richard J. Stangl 
Joseph K. Stanley 
David F. Staple 


Dan C. Alexander 
Earl W. Bailey 
Garnett R. Bailey 
William F. Bethel 
Duwain E. Bjerke 
Harold L. Blanton, Jr. 
William A. Blasko 
James R. Bowser, Jr. 
Joseph R. Carbone 
Richard H. Carson 
John R. D. Coleman 
Richard W. Coulter 
Mortimer W. Cox, Jr. 


Kenneth E. Hittle 

Lee M. Holmes 

Gerald H. Hyndman 

John W. Kennon 

Ray G. Kummerow 

John S. Kyle 

Prentice A. Lindsay 

Theodore J. Lutz, Jr. 

Everett L. Malmgren 

Martin F. Manning, 
Jr. 

Edgar S. Moser 

Wendell P. C. More 


John F. Pearson, Jr. 
Paul F. Peters 
Richard R. Pettigrew 
Robert A. Phillips 
Robert N. Phillips 
William G. Phillips 
Thomas J. Pike 
William E. Pike 
Grafton S. Platt 
Nicholas C. Podaras 
Richard R. Pohli 
Donald B. Polatty 
Charles D. Pollak 
Morris Pollak 
Raymond A. Potts 


Arthur R. Stark, Jr. 
Peter A. Stark, Jr. 
Norman F. Stein 
Edward St. C. Stolle, 
Jr. 
James M. Stone 
Stanley A. Storper 
Paul V. Strehlow, Jr. 
Ross E. Sugg 
Robert M. Sutley 
Robert F. Swalfey 
Ronald R. Swanson 
Gerald D. Sylvester 
Charles A. Taylor 
Robert S. Taylor 


Francis W. PucylowskiPaul J. Tetreault 


Jack M. Pugh 


Tom B. Thamm 


Michael A. Quartararo Douglas N. Thomas 


William E. Quimby 


James R. Thomas 


Raymond F. Crist III genthaler, Jr. 
Richard T. Crouse Jack V. Munson 
Richard F. Daley Alan M. McAneny 
Darrell C. Danielson John R. McCandless 
William A. Dawson David R. McMillan, 
William R. Delahunty, Jr. 

Jr. Lawrence A. Novak 
Leon Dondey Milton J. Olson 
Hans G. Edebohls Evan L. Parker, Jr. 
Robert E. Elmwood Edward T. Pastorino 
Joseph P. Gagliardo, Jack R. Pohlman 

Jr. Harry A. Pribble 
Paul K. German, Jr. Kenneth R. Price 
Richard K. Gregory Thomas M. Reedy 
Thomas L. Griffin, Jr.Colin D. Roach 
Donald E. Gunther Jean V. Smith 
James F. Helsel Harry G. Solbach, Jr, 
Charles W. Henry, Jr. William T. Terrell 


Richard E. Johnson 


Jimmie E. Davis (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be ensign in the Navy in 
lieu of ensign in the Navy as previously nom- 
inated, to correct name. 

Harold “C” Smith (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be ensign in the Navy in 
lieu of ensign in the Supply Corps in the 
Navy as previously nominated. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Supp'y Corps of the Navy: 

Sam P. Boswell William W. Parker 
Joseph A. Brackett Robert “I” Polunsky 
Ernest Chervier, Jr. Myron B. Rapp 
John A. Davis Henry J. Rech 
David D. Davison, Jr. James A. Schriner 
Donald “A” Gilley Reavell S. Smith 
James V. Huhn Oscar Speed, Jr. 
Marvin H. Lewis Tyler R. Sturdevant 
Richard L. McVay Cloyd S. Sweigert 
John E. Mason Merton A. Werfel 
John W. Pancoast, Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps: 


Alphonse J. Angelino James L. Shanahan 
Lewis H. Booth Eugene E. Shoults 
Jim C. Bradfield Richard L. Sklar 
Donald J. Cincotta Teddy C. Smith 
Charles R. Gibson Robert H. Smith 
Reuben L. Jenkins James E. Stillwagon 
George S. McIsaac Benjamin F. Weems 
John J. Metzko Ill 

John M. Nielsen Lee R. West 

John C. Noonan Winton A. Winter 
Charles E. Norman, Jr.Don “F’’ Wolcott 


Frederick R. Schumacher (Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps) to be second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps in lieu of second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps as previously 
nominated, to correct name. 
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The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve to the grade of second lieu- 
tenant in the Regular Marine Corps pursuant 
to the provisions of title 34, United States 
Code, section 1020e (b) or title 34, United 
States Code, section 634, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law, to rank 


from the 1st day of June 1951: 


Billy M. Adrian 
Alan D. Albert, Jr. 
Frank Andrul 
Cowles Andrus, Jr. 
James E. Applegate 
Raymond E. Baker 
David B. Barker 
George L. Bartlett 
Everett D. Bedwell 
Arnold E. Bench 
Wade E. Branen 
James M. Brannaman 
Dallas P. Brewton 
Arthur M. Brown 
Frank L. Bourne, Jr. 
Gerard T. Buckley 
William L. Buergey 
Lowell R. Burnette, 
Jr. 
Jack W. Cain 
Orville C. P. Camp 
James A. Carroll 
Robert J. Chadwick 
“Cc” “2” Clerk, or. 
William E. Clemens 
John H. Cobb, dr. 
Whitney L. Cochran 
John L. Coffman 
Harvie D. Conlin 
Harry O. Cowing, Jr. 
Reginald J. Cox 
Hiram B. Crosby III 
Thomas J. Culkin 
Charles H. Cullum 
Robert K. Damon 
Dale N. Davis 
Hillmer F. DeAtley 
William J. Dinse 
John J. Donahue 
John E. Dornan 
Jimmie W. Duncan 
Robert E. Eidson 
Henry C. Ellenberg 
Henry Englisch 
Reeve E. Erickson 
Marion M. Etheridge, 
Jr. 
Richard L. Etter 
Kenneth J. Factor 
William F. Farley 
Robert W. Ferguson 
Herbert L. Fogarty 
Kenyon J. Frazier 
Philip N. Frazier 
George H. Gentry, Jr. 
Robert E. Gernand 
Leonard M. Gillespie 
Irwin H. Gold 
Robert E. Haebel 
Philip W. Haley 
Richard W. Hammer 
Wilbur V. Hansen 
Andrew E. Hare 
William E. Harper 
Eric N. Harris, Jr. 
Richard E. Hawes, Jr. 
David B. Hayes 
Gerald R. Hayes 
Keith H. Helms 
Caryl E. Hendrickson, 
Jr. 
John W. Holden, Jr. 
Elmer H. Holthus 
Thornton M. Howard 
Raymond B. Ingrando 
William “C” Jaeck 
Richard P. Johnson 
Malcolm S. Jolley, Jr. 
David E. Jones, Jr. 
William D. Kent 
Charles R. Kerr, Jr. 
Edwin C. King 


William J. Knight, Jr. 


Kenneth J. Kopecky 
Steve F. Kriss 


Richard E. Kutz 
Cerard E. Lawler 
Charles R. Lee, Jr. 
[Ton W. Lee 
Charles G. Little 
Gordon M. B. Living- 
ston 
Bruce D. MacLachian 
Joseph J. Marron 
Jimmie D. Martin 
Robert R. Meeker, Jr. 
John G. Metz 
James F. Meyers, Jr. 
Roy M. Miles 
William R. Miller, Jr. 
Donald L. Mitchell 
Karl E. Moore 
Mare A. Moore 
William E. Moore 
Dean H. Morley 
Bernard J. Mulligan 
Michael L. McAdams 
Frank D. McCarthy 
Roland L. McDaniel 
Rekert B. McIntosh 
William A. McMahon 
Leo N. Nagrodsky 
Albert O. Nelson 
Robert J. Norton 
Raymond J. O'Leary 
John F, O'Mara 
Stephen G. Olmstead 
Norman L. Padgett 
Robert E. B. Paimer 
Garry M. Pearce 
Gordon W. Poindexter, 
Jr. 
Donn J. Prendergast 
Eugene D. Prommers- 
berger 
John J. P. Reddy 
Lee C. Reece 
Ben C. Rowe 
Jack D. Rowley 
Lawrason R. Sayre 
Dale E. Shatzer 
William P. Sherman 
Herbert O. Smith 
Thomas C. Smith 
Robert L. Simonis 
James F. Smola 
Elmer N. Snyder 
William B. Springfield 
Billy R. Standley 
John H. Strope 
Richard B. Taber 
Billy G. Taylor 
Elmer M. Thompson 
William H. Thousand 
Ralph Thuesen 
Edward R. Toner 
Harlan E. Trent 
Ralph W. Tufts 
Richard B. Twohey 
John J. Unterkofler 
William C. Vielhauer 
Richard M. Wadsworth 
Emile A. Walker 
Ronald L. Walsh 
Vincent J. Walsh 
Russell W. Walters 
John E. Watson 
Paul H. Westenberger 
Walter A. Weston 
Gary Wilder 
Kenneth W. Williams 
Tom W. Williams 
Charles T. Williamson 
Paul A. Wilson, Jr. 
Paul E. Wilson 
Leonard E. Wood 
Tullis J. Woodham, Jr, 
John L. Woods 
Arnold G. Ziegler 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Aprit 22, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou eternal God, as we again as- 
semble in this Chamber, we would render 
unto Thee the tribute of our heart-felt 
praise for by Thy mercies we have been 
spared and by Thy presence and power 
we are daily sustained. 

May we appreciate and understand 
more fully how sacred and wonderful it 
is that in facing difficult tasks and heavy 
responsibilities, we may lift our minds 
and hearts unto Thee from whom 
cometh every needed blessing. 

Grant that in seeking to legislate for 
the highest welfare of our beloved coun- 
try and in ministering to the needs of 
struggling humanity we may be guided 
by spiritual principles and endowed with 
divine wisdom. 

Let the words of our mouth and the 
meditations of our heart be acceptable 
in Thy sight, O Lord, our strength and 
cur Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 10, 1952, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 


On April 9, 1952: 

H.R. 1216. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equipment 
contained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout 
Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to 
the Republic of the Philippines and to assist 
by grants-in-aid the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in providing medical care and treat- 
ment for certain Philippine Scouts hospital- 
ized therein. 

On April 11, 1952: 

H.R. 2737. An act to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, ob- 
servers, and other officers for certain ex- 
penses incurred while on authorized mis- 
sions in foreign countries. 

On April 14, 1952: 

H. J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory pro- 
visions until June 1, 1952. 

On April 15, 1952: 

H.R. 3995. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy certain land and improve- 
ments at Pass Christian, Miss.; 

H.R. 4444. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon, containing 2 acres, more or less; 

H. R. 4786. An act to retrocede to the State 
of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction 
over a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 

H. R. 4965. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam 
Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of 
land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or 
less, situated at the naval ammunition and 
net depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; 

H.R.5369. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands located within and 
in the vicinity of the Federal Communica- 
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tions Commission’s primary monitoring sta- 
tion, Portland, Oreg.; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization 
for certain projects for local flood protec- 
tion in the Tennessee River Basin, 

On April 17, 1952: 

H.R. 4697. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to surrender and convey to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts cer- 
tain rights of access in and to Chelsea Sireet 
in the city of Boston, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5685. An act for the relief of Rumi 
Takemura; 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the lake to be formed by the waters 
impounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the 
State of Kentucky as Lake Cumberland; and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a 
National Day of Prayer. 

On April 18, 1952: 

H. R. 607. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Yee; 

H.R. 745. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. Salyards, 
assistant postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif.; 

H.R. 751. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Chong; 

H.R.978. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michi Masaoka; 

H.R.1158. An act for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto; 

H.R.1790. An act for the relief of Doro- 
thea Zirkelbach; > 

H.R. 1815. An act for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida; 

H.R.1819. An act for the relief of Hisa- 
mitsu Kodani; 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carla Mulligan; 

H. R. 2353. An act for the relief of Kazu- 
ycshi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino; 

H.R. 2403. An act for the relief of Lera 
Taft; 

H.R. 2404. An act for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming; 

H.R. 2634. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Eijima Phillips; 

H. R. 4343. An act for the relief of Erika 
Bammes (Patricia Ann Cox); 

H.R. 4891. An act for the relief of Naga- 
kubo (also known as Roy Mervin Nelson); 

H.R. 4774. An act for the relief of Elef- 
therios G. Kokolis; 

H.R. 5297. An act for the relief of John 
Micahel Jurecek; 

H.R. 5322. An act for the relief of Kazumi 
Yamashito; 

H.R. 5460. An act for the relief or Hans 
Werner Brisco; 

H.R. 5551. An act for the relief of Eu- 
gene Kline; 

H.R. 5893. An act to make additional 
funds availiable to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for direct home and farmhouse 
loans to eligible veterans under title III of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended; 

H. R. 5920. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Cibulski, also known as Belle Lee; 
and 

H.R. 6026. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Yukio. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2039. An act to prohibit the display of 
flags of international organizations or other 
nations in equal or superior prominence or 
honor to the flag of the United States except 
under specified circumstances, and for other 
purposes, 
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DISASTER RELIEF 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 427) making addi- 
tional appropriations for disaster relief 
for the fiscal year 1952, and for other 
purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentler in from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, wil! the gentleman 
explain the resolution? 

Mr. CANNON. The resolution pro- 
vides the same relief for the upper Mis- 
souri and Mississippi which was provided 
a year ago for a similar disaster on the 
lower Missouri. Immediate steps must 
be taken to provide for human relief. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, of course 
I shall not object to the gentleman’s 
request. The disaster is due to the fail- 
ure of Congress to pass our bill for the 
Missouri Valley Authority. ; 

Mr. CANNON. I will not take issue 
with the gentleman. It is, of course, 
largely a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. RANKIN. The only way in the 
world you are ever going to protect these 
people from disasters for years to come, 
and at the same time utilize the Mis- 
souri River, is through the development 
of the Missouri River similar to that pro- 
vided for the Tennessee. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, the following 
sum: 

DISASTER RELIEF 

For an additional amount for “disaster re- 
lief,” $25,000,000, to be expended without 
regard to the limitation in section 8 of the 
act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 875). 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, unprec- 
edented floods are sweeping down the 
upper branches of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. The floodwaters on the 
upper Missouri exceed in volume and 
devastation any flood registered in the 
recorded history of the valley. 

Its crest has just passed Omaha, Nebr., 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and is now on 
its way down the river accelerated by 
heavy rains which have fallen steadily 
for the last 48 hours and were still falling 
on the last report received this morning. 

Something like 50 towns have been in- 
undated. In excess of 90,000 people have 
been evacuated. Thousands are home- 
less. Twenty-seven major railroads are 
blocked. Ejighty-three main highways 
are closed. One hundred and fifty- 
three private levees have been breached 
and over 2,200,000 acres of farm lands 
have already been flooded. 

The Red Cross is making every effort 
to meet the situation and provide for the 
destitute but the extent of the disaster 





and the rapidly growing list of refugees 
is taxing it beyond its resources. Fed- 
eral aid must be provided and at once. 

Such heavy draft was made on the dis- 
aster funds available for relief in the 
July floods last year that only a mini- 
mum reserve remains. 

For the fiscal year we had the custom- 
ary $800,000 provided in the annual bill. 
To this was added the $25,000,000 car- 
ried in the joint resolution last July. 
And subsequently a subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. NorrRELL] reported out a 
bill appropriating an additional $5,000,- 
000, giving us a total disaster fund of 
$30,800,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1952. Of this amount $24,061,124 has 
been expended largely on the lower Mis- 
souri, leaving unallocated and uncom- 
mitted $6,738,866 at this critical time. 
It is, of course, wholly inadequate. 

The further appropriation of $25,000,- 
000 proposed in the pending bill will not 
meet the needs of the emergency. But 
the States are arranging to appropriate 
funds which this Federal contribution 
will supplement. 

One State legislature has just made 
an appropriation and another State is 
convening a session of its legislature for 
the purpose and all States and local 
subdivisions affected are expected to 
provide sufficient funds to meet the sit- 
uation without the necessity of the Fed- 
eral Government adding to the amount 
carried by this resolution. 

While losses were heavier in 1951, a 
greater potential acreage lies in the path 
of the coming flood, and the excessive 
losses of last year are due to the fact 
that the acreage inundated was indus- 
trial, whereas the greater part of the 
territory affected by this flood is largely 
agricultural. This appropriation is pri- 
marily for human relief and the dollar 
damage is not a criterion of the human 
suffering involved. 

But there is a commercial side to the 
problem. The areas inundated include 
some of the most productive land in the 
Nation. More surplus food is produced 
in this section, including both grain and 
livestock, than in any similar area on 
the globe. Unless the water is drained 
and the submerged land is pumped off 
in the next few weeks, no crops can be 
produced this year. Food is the prime 
essential in both peace and war and the 
Government is at this time making a 
special effort to increase all food crops. 
The early return of refugees to their 
homes and the prompt rehabilitation of 
these farm lands is a national problem 
as well as a local problem. If this im- 
portant section in the Nation’s bread 
basket can be returned to production 
this crop year, the money provided in 
this bill will prove a profitable invest- 
ment as well as a humanitarian measure. 

And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
may I say that the statement quoted in 
some quarters to the effect that had not 
Congress in the exercise of a niggardly 
policy denied appropriations for the sys- 
tem of dams now under construction 
on the upper Missouri, this catastrophe 
could have been avoided. That state- 
ment is without foundation. 

The proposed control of the upper 
Missouri is projected in six great dams— 
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the Fort Peck, Garrison, Oahe, Fort 
Randall, Gavins Point, and Big Bend 
Dams. The first of these six dams was 
started in 1937 and has now been com- 
pleted, although it cannot be closed until 
next year. The remainder are in all 
stages of construction from planning to 
completion in 1960. 

But all the cuts on all the estimates 
for all these dams approximates only 
about 5 percent. It is obvious that a 
cut of 5 percent could not possibly have 
delayed construction to an extent per- 
mitting the damage caused by this flood. 

It might be added that that cost of 
construction of these dams has in- 
creased 250 percent over the estimates 
first submitted to the committee, an in- 
crease entirely out of proportion to any 
increase due to added cost of construc- 
tion in labor and materials. 

It is also interesting to note that a 
total of approximately $1,400,000,000 
has been spent by the Government on 
the improvement of the Missouri River in 
this area in the last 20 years. 

It is the part of economy to provide 
this money at the earliest minute pos- 
sible. “He gives thrice who gives 
promptly.” Human suffering will be al- 
leviated, production of essential food 
products will be resumed this year, and 
the eventual solution of pressing flood- 
control problems will be accelerated by 
the enactment of this measure. 

I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Scrivner]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, we, in 
Kansas, have not forgotten the terrific 
floods of July 1951. Up to now, Kansas 
is not hurt seriously by this flood. We 
pray it will not be. 

We know from first-hand experience 
how much these disaster funds mean to 
these flood-stricken States and com- 
munities. For without, it would have 
been almost impossible for some areas to 
beat back. 

This year’s flood is worse than that of 
1951. The need will be greater. Per- 
haps the $25,000,000 will not be enough. 
If it is not, Congress can always provide 
more. To avoid delay in the vassage of 
this resolution, I will not offer any 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, as it 
should be, will pass without objection, 
opening the way for the President to 
declare emergency areas, and the gov- 
ernors may then request aid from the 
Federal Government, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just returned from Min- 
nesota and have witnessed some of the 
effects of the floodwaters there. As the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
stated, it is just impossible to appreciate 
how serious the general situation is un- 
less one inspects the damaged areas 
personally. I cannot urge too strongly 
that the House adopt this measure ap- 
propriating $25,000,000 for disaster re- 
lief immediately. The only question in 
my mind is whether or not this amount 
will be sufficient to accomplish the job 
that must be done at once. The most 
immediate need is the alleviation of the 
suffering among the homeless and des- 
titute people who have lost most of their 
possessions in this flood and the many 
more that will suffer before this flood 
damage ceases. 
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Mr. Speaker, Minnesota suffered great 
flood damage last year and the city of 
Marshall in my district was particularly 
hard hit. Marshall has again suffered 
considerable damage. Montevideo, 
Minn., was very hard hit this year and 
the State of Minnesota in general has 
sustained its greatest flood loss in his- 
tory. 

A month ago, when the House was 
considering the civil functions bill, I 
suggested that we pay more attention to 
impounding the waters of the Missouri 
far upstream before they created more 
havoc down below and prevent as far as 
possible damage to the cities on the lower 
reaches of the river. I argued that it 
would be much better to spend an addi- 
tional $30,000,000 on the Oahe and 
Gavins Point Dams than it would be to 
utilize some of the flood-control funds 
to increase the size of the dikes on the 
lower Mississippi. In my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, the solution to this entire prob- 
lem is to bring the program prescribed 
in the Pick-Sloan plan to completion as 
soon as possible and to see that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under its flood- 
control program, works out a plan which 
will hold back the waters of the nu- 
merous small tributaries that feed the 
larger streams. I have always sup- 
ported the appropriation of funds for 
this work and hope that the House will 
reverse the position taken recently, over 
my protest, and approve the appropria- 
tion of the money necessary to complete 
the Oahe and Gavins Point Dams. The 
need is critical. 

I hope that the Senate will rectify the 
error of the House in not continuing the 
flood-control werk at full capacity in the 
Red River of the North Basin. It is also 
very essential that funds be provided for 
a complete survey of the Minnesota River 
and the small tributaries which feed into 
that river so that future damage to such 
cities as Montevideo, Marshall, and 
Mankato be reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, this re- 
quested appropriation of $25,000,000 for 
the President’s disaster fund is but fur- 
ther evidence of the need for a stepped 
up flood-control program in America, 
The flood of last week is another re- 
minder of the old saying “too little and 
too late.” If General Pick had heen 
given the funds requested every year 
since the Pick-Sloan plan was authorized 
in 1944, this disaster would not have hap- 
pened and this $25,000,000 disaster fund 
would not have been necessary. In the 
interest of true economy and national 
defense we cannot permit another dis- 
aster like the one of last week in the 
Missouri River Basin. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
restore the funds for flood contre! and 
that the House conferees will agree. 

Economy, preparedness, and the pres- 
ervation of the great Middle West de- 
mand such action. 

Mr. Speaker, I must pay a word of 
tribute to Raymond M. Foley, the admin- 
istrator of the President’s disaster fund, 
and his assistant Pere F. Seward. They 
were right on the job and lost no time 
in meeting with Gov. Sigurd Anderson, 
cof South Dakota, and others of our State 
in meting out necessary relief. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, we no 
longer hear the derisive shouts of those 


who holler “log-rolling and pork barrel.” 
The tons of angry, muddy swirling of 
flood waters sweeping down the great 
valley in the Midwest have hushed those 
selfish and unsympathetic groups that 
have never found a reason for helping 
their fellowman. The floods along the 
great Missouri River have reached an all- 
time record and those of us who live in 
the lower Mississippi Valley truly sympa- 
thize with those people in their great 
distress and property loss. We know 
just how those people feel as waters up- 
the-valley-way descend on them with 
destructive fury. The Congress, which 
has in my judgment overdone foreign 
aid, should now come to the rescue of its 
own people who are suffering so keenly 
at the present time. 

The flood waters which are causing 
such appalling loss of property in the 
Missouri and upper part of the Missis- 
sippi Valley are beginning to affect the 
lower Mississippi Valley and the Red 
River Valley. I have just come back 
from Louisiana and I found the Missis- 
sippi with full banks at the present time 
and expecting much additional water to 
descend upon them in the next few 
weeks. I found the Red River, which 
traverses my district in northwest Lou- 
isiana, to be full to the very brim. In 
fact, while I was there in Louisiana a 
small levee gave way and I received the 
news of this levee break before I left to 
return here. The levee break fortu- 
nately did not cause extensive damage 
but it did prophesy to all of us what 
might occur in the future should we 
continue to allow our levee work to fail 
and our bank revetment and stabiliza- 
tion projects to become inactive. On 
the Red River especially money is badly 
needed for bank stabilization. The pres- 
ent period of high water will serve to 
emphasize the dire need of this assist- 
ance and this will be the case even 
though a major flood in the lower alley 
may be averted during the current year. 

I am certainly in favor of economy, 
Mr. Speaker. It is false economy, how- 
ever, to attempt to economize on flood 
control. I join hands with those groups 
in the Congress and throughout the 
country that feel that we must take care 
of our own people before the needs of 
rehabilitating overseas peoples are met. 
If our own economy through flood disas- 
ters is allowed to suffer, we will not then 
be in position as a nation to muster our 
ultimate strength in defense of this 
country in emergencies. 

At an early date I hope that this House 
will reconsider its flood control appro- 
priations and will give those projects 
which were approved by the budget and 
by the Army engineers the “green light.” 
I also hope that the Engineers will be al- 
lowed to go ahead with project planning. 
Any other course is ill-advised and full 
of folly. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, since a 
great part of the damage caused by this 
flood occurred in my district, I should 
like to make a few remarks. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. TABER. I think it should be 
brought out that $6,000,000 is left over 
from last year’s appropriation. That is 
available in addition to what this joint 
resolution provides. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CANNON. That is true. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Members may have some idea of 
the immensity of this devastating flood, 
may I say that the Missouri River Valley 
covers an area about one-sixth the entire 
area of the United States. It extends 
way up into Canada. The floodwaters 
have covered an area approximately 5 
miles wide for a distance of 200 miles 
from above Sioux City south, so you can 
imagine what terrific destruction it has 
caused. 

Thousands of farms and town homes 
have been inundated and thousands of 
families have been evacuated from the 
towns, and farms, and homes in the 
Missouri Valley. This $25,000,000 will be 
spent to help those people back to their 
homes again, to pay the farmers who 
have fed the stock of their neighbors who 
have been moved out of their homes, to 
help repair bridges in order to get traffic 
going again, to furnish food and shelter 
to the people who are homeless, and for 
many other purposes, such as cleaning 
up debris, and pumping water off the 
farm lands. 

This has been the most terrible flood 
of all time on the Missouri River. I was 
there 4 days. I saw it with my own 
eyes. I walked up and down the river, 
I flew over the river, I rode in boats on 
the floodwaters. It was a most heart- 
breaking sight. The people there were 
all united. They worked, they toiled, 
they sweated to build the levees higher, 
and they prayed. I never saw such won- 
derful unity, such neighborly, friendly 
cooperation as was exemplified there. 

Mr. Speaker, it made me more proud 
than ever of the people I have the honor 
to represent. Never before has the spirit 
of true Americanism, cooperation, unity 
and friendship, and Christianity been 
better exemplified among men. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





WHAT ARE INHERENT POWERS?— 
WHERE DO THEY LEAD? 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, what are 
inherent powers? Where does the doc- 
trine of inherent powers lead? Is the 
America of the future to be governed 
by law or by men—dictatorial Presi- 
dents? Those are the questions we must 
face up to and find proper answers for. 

Noah Webster says, “ ‘inherent’ means 
inalienable—firmly fixed—inherited— 
received from one’s ancestors or prede- 
cessors.” Therefore, President Truman’s 
claimed “inherent powers” are powers he 
must have received either from his pred- 
ecessors or from the inalienable powers 
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the Constitution of the United States 
vests in the office of President of the 
United States. No former President had 
the nerve to ever claim inherent powers, 
and no former President ever took any 
action based upon such a phony thing as 
inherent powers. Therefore President 
Truman did not receive such powers 
from any of his Presidential predeces- 
sors. 

Two of our greatest constitutional 
lawyers, William Howard Taft and 
Charles Evans Hughes, denounced the 
concept of inherent powers, These great 
constitutional authorities asserted there 
is no such thing as inherent power under 
our Constitution. Another great consti- 
tutional lawyer, Attorney General Knox, 
in answer to an inquiry of President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1902, when this 
Nation faced a fuel crisis because of the 
great anthracite strike, said: 

You have no power and authority in law 
to take over the mines. 


Mr. Speaker, when Hitler seized power 
and did away with the Reichstag, the 
general national legislature, he ignored 
the plain provisions of the Constitution 
of the German Republic and asserted 
inherent powers as Der Fiihrer. In olden 
days the English kings claimed inherent 
powers to do whatever they pleased un- 
der the spurious doctrine of the “divine 
right of kings.” This questionable power 
was removed from the English kings by 
force when the Magna Carta was 
adopted. 

President Truman could have accom- 
plished his purpose legally. He could 
have invoked the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act last December when the 
steel controversy first arose. That act 
provides an 80-day cooling-off period 


during which negotiations must be con= 


tinued. Then, if no agreement has been 
reached, a final offer of management 
must be submitted to a rank-and-file 
secret vote under Government supervi- 
sion of the ballot box. President Tru- 
man did not invoke the Taft-Hartley Act, 
however. He willfully bypassed the 
Taft-Hartley Act and seized the steel 
mills by Executive whim in violation of 
the constitutional law. This action was 
illegal, high-handed, arbitrary, and un- 
necessary. 

The Nation’s railroads were taken over 
by the Government on August 27, 1950, 
and still remain under Government con- 
trol. That act, however, was legal under 
the provisions of the Railroad Labor Act 
of 1916. In 1946 the Nation’s coal mines 
were seized legally under the provision 
of the Smith-Connally Act. Both of 
these seizures were based upon acts 
passed by Congress, the law of the land. 
The seizure of the steel mills was not 
based upon law but upon inherent 
power—something that exists only in 
the mind of President Truman and his 
New Deal henchmen, 

Mr. Speaker, if President Truman can 
make his seizure of the steel mills stick, 
then he or anyone of his successors can 
take over the cement mills, the coal 
mines, the petroleum industry, the press 
and radio, the meat-packing plants, the 
Nation’s cattle and hog industry, the 
corner grocery stores, the Nation’s banks, 
and so forth—not under law, but under 
Executive order or whim, or fiat, 


What remedy or check has the Con- 
gress for such arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional action on the part of a Presi- 
dent? The seizure of private property 
without due process of law is specifically 
forbidden by the Constitution. Itis a 
plain violation of that Constitution and 
of the President’s oath of office. No 
President has ever done such a thing be- 
fore. Such action is extremely drastic 
and extremely dangerous; and as such, 
warrants drastic counteraction. The 
only real remedy is impeachment. Im- 
peachment proceedings have been used 
but once against a President, President 
Andrew Johnson, and then were not suc- 
cessful. However, impeachment pro- 
ceedings should be started and should be 
pushed with all diligence. The House of 
Representatives has the duty and re- 
sponsibility of bringing impeachment 
proceedings against the President, and 
the United States Senate has the re- 
sponsibility of trying the case. Nothing 
short of such action will do. It should 
be taken immediately. 





LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the honor to make a 
short address at Lexington, Mass., on 
Saturday, where 177 years ago, the peo- 
ple of this country struck the first blow 
for freedom, and for a free way: of life. 

I thought, as I spoke there, and saw 
the parade and the crowds listening to 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg’s fine address, 
and I wondered if we had lived up to 
and done everything we could to keep 
this America strong and to keep this 
America free. The people of Lexington 
year after year, and year after year, have 
kept that inspiration. They have sent 
their men to fight for freedom in every 
war. That is true Americanism. 





FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time in order to advise 
my colleagues of the House that the 
special subcommittee considering legis- 
lation to provide Federal grants-in-aid 
for school construction will resume 
hearings tomorrow in room 429 of the 
Old House Office Building. Any Mem- 
ber of the Congress who cares to make 
an appearance will be recognized and 
will be permitted to make a statement, 
If you prefer to file a brief for the com- 
mittee hearings, it will be appreciated, 


THE U.S. 5S. “TRIGGER” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to make this announcement 
on the floor this morning. I do it by 
reading this letter from the Department 
of the Navy: 


Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The U. S. S. Trigger 
(SS 564), the first of the post-World War II 
submarines to visit this city, will be at the 
Washington Naval Gun Factory at Eighth 
and M Streets SE., from Friday afternoon at 
4p. m., April 25, 1952, until 8 a. m. on Friday, 
May 2, 1952. 

The Secretary of the Navy wishes to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to you, and through 
you to the members of your committee and 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to visit the U. S. S. Trigger at your 
convenience during her stay. 

It is requested that Congressmen who de- 
Sire to visit the submarine contact Capt. 
E. C. Stephan, United States Navy, at Liberty 
56700, extension 77089, indicating the time 
at which they desire to visit the submarine. 

Sincerely, 
E. C. STEPHAN, 
Captain, United States Navy. 


I might add, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
one of the most modern submarines that 
we have. It was built and completed 
following World War II. It is really 
something that the Members of Congress 
should see. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 





ENLISTMENTS OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the or- 
der extending enlistments of members 
of uhe Armed Forces is indefensible un- 
less there is clear proof that the security 
of the Nation demandsit. Iam unaware 
of such proof and I am asking the Armed 
Services Commitees of Congress to in- 
vestigate the entire matter. 

This Jatest action is similar to the 
inexcusably shameful treatment we have 
already given our Reserve Corps and our 
National Guard. The responsibility for 
that was mainly on the military although 
Congress and the President deserved 
some of the blame, too. 

Back in 1950 I pointed out that that 
policy was not only wrong and unfair 
but was pitifully shortsighted in that it 
would break the back of the Reserve 
Corps and also of the National Guard. 
This latest step will do the same thing 
to the voluntary enlistment program. 

The order extending enlistments an 
additional 9 months is a breach of faith 
with men who enlisted for a specified 
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term of years. Extending that term over 
the objection of the enlistee is a viola- 
tion of the word of this Nation. 

The only possible excuse is that any 
other action would seriously endanger 
our security. In the absence of proof to 
that effect, our servicemen and their 
families have been treated unfairly. In 
addition, such a policy is shortsighted. 

In peacetime, the backbone of our 
military forces is the man who enlists. 
In wartime, the greatest protection our 
families have against the selective serv- 
ice draft is the voluntary enlistment 
program. 

The basis of any enlistment program 
must be confidence, good faith, and im- 
plicit trust in the word of the Govern- 
ment. If that word be broken, if that 
confidence be undermined, if that good 
faith be betrayed, then the entire en- 
listment program will collapse. 

If the Government and the military 
break their word now, who will ever 
again enlist upon the promise of the 
military? In the long run, the order ex- 
tending enlistments strikes a deathblow 
at our military strength. 

As of now, I cannot see the vital ne- 
cessity to hold these men for 9 months 
beyond their enlistment. Until the De- 
fense Department proves the necessity, I 
must oppose the order. In addition, Iam 
asking the Armed Services Committees 
to investigate the necessity for such an 
order, 





PRESIDENTIAL PREROGATIVES 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

fr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, cynical 
criticism has filled the air since the 
President remarked that he would call 
Cangress back in session if it adjourned 
without restoring major cuts made in 
the military budget. 

The President has been pictured as a 
tyrant. He has been likened to King 
George III and referred to as a Caesar. 

Some of these critics have said that 
the Constitution gives Congress the sole 
responsibility and authority to make ap- 
propriations and to raise and maintain 
armed forces. 

These pious, pulsating patriots who 
proudly proclaim profundity seem to for- 
get that Harry S. Truman is not only 
Chief Executive, but that he is also 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. Certainly he has some respon- 
sibility about the raising and maintain- 
ing of those forces. In my judgment, 
the President would have been derelict 
in his duty had he failed to point out 
what he thought to be an error when 
the House so drastically reduced the 
budget recommendation for defense; 
and certainly it is his constitutional pre- 
rogative to summon Congress back in 
session when he thinks the safety and 
welfare of the country demands it. 

Our Government is one of checks and 
balances, and since its inception the leg- 
islative has criticized the executive and 
vice versa. But today a new theory has 
arisen by which the legislative is to be 


sacroscanct; and so we hear these sanc- 
timonious scarecrows shouting of sacri- 
lege. : 

I would not say that these outbursts 
from the loyal opposition are “shapen 
in iniquity or conceived in sin,”’ but only 
that they receive fertility from the vials 
of vilification and blossom forth from 
the soil of partisan politics. 





SEIZURE OF STEEL MILLS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the President in seizing the steel mills 
has created more widespread indignation 
than anything which has occurred in the 
period of my service in Congress, which 
is now approaching a decade. 

I have been chagrined and humiliated 
by the comment on the part of some 
writers that the Congress is supine about 
this assault by the President on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I have 
even heard it said that Congress is »e- 
having as did the German Reichstag 
under Hitler. 

Under the circumstances I have felt it 
my duty to introduce this morning two 
resolutions, one expressing the disap- 
proval of the House of the President’s 
action, and another authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
into and investigate the President’s ac- 


tion, to determine whether he has been" 


guilty of any high crime or misdemeanor 
in connection with the seizure of the 
steel mills, and to see if in the contem- 
plation of the Constitution the interpo- 
sition of the constitutional powers of the 
House may be required. This committee 
is to report its findings to the House 
along with such resolution of impeach- 
ment, or otherwise, as it deems proper. 

The text of these two resolutions is as 
follows: 


Resolution authorizing and directing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate 
the official conduct of Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, in connec- 
tion with the Government seizure of steel 
plants, and for other purposes 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 

Giciary is hereby authorized and directed, as 
a whole or by subcommittee, to inquire into 
and investigate the official conduct of Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United States, 
in connection with the recent seizure, by offi- 
cials of the Government, of privately owned 
steel plants, in order to determine whether 
the said Harry S. Truman has been guilty 
of any high crime or misdemeanor which, 
in the contemplation of the Constitution, 
requires the interposition of the constitu- 
tional powers of the House. Such committee 
shall report its findings to the House, to- 
gether with such resolution of impeach- 
ment or other recommendation as it deems 
proper. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolue 
tion, the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
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and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

Resolution expressing the sense of the House 
with regard to the President’s unauthor- 
ized seizure of the steel industry 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 

of Representatives that the action of the 

President on April 8, 1952, in ordering Gov- 

ernment seizure and operation of the steel 

industry, violated the Constitution of the 

United States; and that the steel industry 

should forthwith be returned to private op- 

eration, 


A — 


STEEL SEIZURE GREAT MISTAKE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the Members of Congress view with alarm 
the recent seizure of the steel industry 
by the President. The thinking people 
of America are shocked and indignant 
at the action he took. Of course, some 
people regard the steel industry as be- 
ing owned by a few men of great wealth 
who have formed these corporations, 
Many people do not realize that while 
there are 600,000 men employed in the 
steel industry, their employment has been 
made possible by the investment of the 
funds of over a million of the ordinary 
citizens of the Nation who have bought 
from 1 to 1,000 or more shares of stock 
in the various steel companies. 

Were it not for the investment of over 
a million people of their hard-earned 
money in the steel industry, we would 
not have the most powerful industrial 
nation in the world, with a production of 
100,000,000 tons of steel a year. 

Many do not realize that were it not 
for the investment of a million people, 
many of them with only a few shares of 
stock, the 600,000 steel workers would 
have little or no employment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution plainly 
provides that the Government cannot 
take from any citizen his property with- 
out due process of law. 

The President, in seizing the property 
of over a million citizens without due 
process of law, it appears has clearly 
violated the Constitution, and by such 
Cictatorial action has greatly disturbed 
the American people who are, in fact, the 
sovereign power of our Government. 

In his action, he has seized the prop- 
erty of every man who owns from 1 to 
10 to 100 shares of steel stock up to the 
person who owns the greatest number 
of shares. These shares of stock are as 
much the individual and personal prop- 
erty of every man or woman who owns 
them as is the house or farm on which 
he or she lives. 

Mr. Speaker, furthermore, we read in 
the press that the President says he will 
settle the strike and he will decide what 
increases in wages the Government will 
give the employees of the steel industry. 
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In other words, he not only seizes the 
property but he seizes the earnings and 
dividends of the people who own the 
shares of steel stock and boldly says to 
them he will take whatever of the profits 
their property earns that he thinks is 
necessary and give it to the steel em- 
ployees. If that is not socialism or 
worse, what is? 
SEIZURE NOT NECESSARY 

Mr. Speaker, if the President had not 
attempted to bypass the use of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and would have relied upon 
this plainly written law and told Philip 
Murray frankly that he would enforce 
the act, rather than try to build up and 
vest settlement of wage disputes in his 
own appointed Wage Stabilization 
Board, and would have firmly told Mr. 
Murray that the threatened steel strike 
must be settled by collective bargaining 
with the President acting only as an in- 
dependent arbitrator to see that the laws 
on the statutes books were fairly and 
honestly enforced, Charles E. Wilson 
would not have been forced to resign in 
disgust, the steel strike would have been 
fairly settled through collective bargain- 
ing. It would have been unnecessary to 
violate the Constitution by seizing the 
steel mills, law and order would have 
been preserved, and the confidence of 
the American people would not be shak- 
en as it is today in our Government from 
coast to coast. 

If this course had been followed and 
it became necessary to prevent a strike 
under the Taft-Hartley Law, it could 
have been done in a legal manner. And 
during the 80 days stay under the appli- 
cation of the Taft-Hartley Act the Gov- 
ernment could have sat in with the rep- 
resentatives of the steel workers, and the 
steel executives, and through collective 
bargaining, conciliation, and mediation, 
there is little or no question but that a 
satisfactory settlement which would pro- 
tect the rights of the workers, protect 
the rights of business, and protect the 
rights of the public through a fair and 
just settlement to all of the pcople 
would have been reached. 

Mr. Speaker, what some of the politi- 
cal union leaders who have been playing 
politics with this administration appar- 
ently do not realize, or in order to show 
their power do not care, is the fact that 
if the Government continues to seize the 
railroads, the steel industry, and other 
industries, and then proceeds to settle 
the strikes even with or without political 
bias, the end result will be the death of 
collective bargaining probably leading 
to compulsory arbitration and destroy 
the freedom and opportunity of the la- 
boring men to reach agreements through 
collective bargaining with management 
with the least possible interference on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a recent example 
in the fact that the Government seized 
the railroads over a year ago and has not 
yet been willing and able to bring about 
a satisfactory settlement of the differ- 
ence between the railroad workers and 
the railroad management. 

The President in his apparent desire 
to pay off a political debt to Philip Mur- 
ray and the CIO in seizing the steel in- 
dustry, is following the road that can 
bring only great damage in the end to 


labor generally and to the entire econ- 
omy of our Nation. 

The Congress must find the answer 
through legislation that will make it pos- 
sible to settle disputes between labor and 
capital within the framework of our Con- 
stitution without resorting to dictatorial 
seizure of private property. 

The time has come when the Congress 
must courageously use all and whatever 
power it has to preserve representative 
government and thereby preserve every 
right and liberty granted all the people 
under the Constitution which is the 
supreme law of the land. 





LABOR’S SADDEST HOUR 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, the seizure 
of the steel industry by the President is 
just one more-instance in the train of 
events which are leading us steadily but 
surely down the road to dictatorship. 
It is, however, a most significant instance 
and carries with it implications which are 
just as important to labor as to capital. 

American labor under our collective- 
bargaining system has advanced to a 
status without parallel in the history 
of the world, and there are certain ques- 
tions which labor should be asking today. 
Are we going to give up our system of 
collective bargaining for a Government- 
dictated policy? Are we going to per- 
mit the Government to tell the worker 
what wages shall be paid for his services 
and the number of hours he shall labor? 
This is the method followed in all totali- 
tarian states, with the results that the 
rights of labor are finally trampled in 
the dust, and men are required to work 
long hours for a mere pittance when 
compared with the treatment accorded 


. the American worker today. The rec- 


ord of history in this regard is written 
clearly. If you do not believe it, look 
at what happened in Italy and Germany 
under dictatorial rule, and then look at 
what is happening in Russia today. 

American labor should not permit it- 
self to be fooled by what seems to be a 
temporary advantage, if in so doing it 
is giving up its most important birth- 
right. An increase in wages is no longer 
the issue; the steel industry recognizes 
the claims of labor in this respect and 
is willing to grant anincrease. The im- 
portant question now is: Shall we enter 
into a dictated economy that permits 
the Chief Executive to tell a man what 
his labor is worth? If we fall into that 
error, then this may be labor’s saddest 
hour. 

The thing that labor apparently does 
not recognize is that if collective bar- 
gaining can be taken away one time, 
it can be done again and again. If 
the steel industry can be seized by the 
Chief Executive, so can the coffers of 
the unions, the banks, communications, 
the press, and all other types of industry. 
Labor cannot afford to remain silent 
while the process of collective bargain- 
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ing is being endangered before its very 
eyes. 

It is a recognized tenet of totalitarian 
states that the legislative branch of the 
government shall be subservient to the 
will of the dictator. The time has come 
when the Congress must call a halt to 
the encroachment of the powers vested 
in it by the Constitution. We must not 
permit the national emergencies which 
follow one after another to be used as 
an excuse for the Chief Executive to grab 
additional powers. In this struggle 
labor’s stake is perhaps greater than 
any other. The worker has seen his 
savings, his insurance holdings, and his 
future social-security payments dissi- 
pated by the inflationary poisons which 
have entered the bloodstream of the 
Nation’s economy; the worker has seen 
the growth of a huge bureaucracy which 
feeds upon the wealth previous genera- 
tions have created; he has seen himself 
loaded with the greatest burden of debt 
and taxes to be found anywhere in the 
world today. It is time for the Ameri- 
can worker to awaken to the fact that 
these trends in every nation since the 
dawn of recorded history have finally 
sold the worker down the river of sor- 
row. He should hold fast to his collec- 
tive-bargaining privileges, and let no 
Executive deprive him of this cherished 
birthright. 





SEIZURE OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, April 23, marks the anniversary of 
the arrest of William Oatis. Under the 
1-minute rule, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have the Congress pause to 
realize that this American remains in a 
Czechoslovakian prison. 

Like many of you, I have returnd 
from a visit to the congressional district 
that I have the privilege to represent. 
Out there in Indiana, I learned that the 
people are fighting mad at the recent 
unwarranted and illegal actions of the 
President of the United States, and also 
at his subsequent undignified public 
statements and threats. These constitu- 
ents are asking that something be done 
to return this country to a sound consti- 
tutional government and rid this land 
of one-man rule and also o2 any further 
action that might lead to any kind of 
autocratic rule. 

To this end, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
offer my services and pledge my support 
to the proper action to be instituted by 
the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of restoring the inherent rights 
to the legislative branch and limit the 
authority of the executive branch to 
those specified in the Constitution. 

If the President of the United States 
has broken any oath or if he has defied 
the supreme law of this land, then it is 
the duty and obligation of this Congress 
to insist that he be tried and be made 
subject to the same penalties to which 
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all other citizens are subject for illegal 
practices and infractions of the law. 

It is time that the people—and all of 
the people—make the laws and insist 
that these laws of the people, by the 
people and for the people be enforced. 





SHOULD THE CONGRESS STAY IN 
SESSION UNTIL JANUARY 3, 1953? 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Chio? 

There was no objection. J 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many Members of Congress are will- 
ing to stay in session until January 3, 
1953, if that be necessary to preserve the 
economy and liberty of this Nation. 

Mr. Truman’s threat to keep us here I 
am sure impressed no one—except per- 
haps Mr. Truman himself. 

I think it would be wise if the Congress 
did stay in session so long as Harry Tru- 
man occupies the White House, if his 
conduct of the last few weeks is indica- 
tive of what he may do in the future. 
We must guard well our few remaining 
liberties and freedoms. 





THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
April 8, I introduced House Resolution 
601, which would authorize the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commitiee 
to conduct a complete investigation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to deter- 
mine why they had failed to establish 
and enforce adequate safety regulations. 

I introduced this resolution because 
of a series of disastrous airline accidents 
which have occurred in recent weeks. 
Three airplanes crashed in the streets 
of Elizabeth, N. J.; and on Saturday, 
April 5, a cargo plane crashed in the 
streets of Queens. 

Since I introduced this resolution, we 
have had two more major airline acci- 
dents, one a Pan American DC-4 crashed 
a few minutes after taking off from 
Puerto Rico, and 52 people died. Anda 
few days ago another C-46 airliner 
crashed in California, killing 28 people. 

Mr. Speaker, the public and the airline 
industry are entitled to and must have 
protection from such accidents. Some of 
them could have been prevented by 
stricter enforcement of the safety regu- 
lations. 

After the crash of the C-46 in Cali- 
fornia, the Administrator of the CAA, 
Mr. Charles F. Horne, when suspending 
the operations of the company, stated: 

This emergency suspension is predicated 
upon an operation history involving viola- 
tions of civil air regulations and the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, and by the accidents to 
aircraft operated by the company. 
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If the operating company was guilty of 
a series of violations of safety regula- 
tions, why did the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration permit them to continue to 
operate? 

Mr. Speaker, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board continues to permit congestion 
and overcrowding of aircraft at La- 
Guardia Field. Huge airliners are still 
taking off and landing over thickly pop- 
ulated residential sections. 

If we are so unfortunate as to have 
another airliner crash in the streets of 
Queens, commercial aviation will be set 
back 10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Rules Commit- 
tee will approve my House Resolution 601 
and that the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will take imme- 
diate action to conduct a full investiga- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The following is an excerpt from’ a 
statement made by Mr. James A. Lundy, 
president of the Borough of Queens, on 
April 16, setting forth his views and 
recommendations on the air safety prob- 
lems as they relate to Queens: 

A new maximum of safety must be im- 
mediately invoked. Stricter rules for pilots, 
landings, take-offs, flight patterns, inspec- 
tions of planes, engines, etc., must be estab- 
lished immediately. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 created 
the Civil Aeronautics Board as the admin- 
istrative branch of the Federal Government, 
with the power to establish controls govern- 
ing all forms of aviation. If the powers of 
the CAB have not kept stride with the ad- 
vance of aviation, then Congress should en- 
large its powers. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has the 
responsibility of policing aviation to see that 
the regulations of the CAB are complied 
with. However, the Truman administration, 
that is squandering billions of American 
dollars throughout the world, has pinched 
the pennies allocated to the CAA to such a 
degree that its operations are almost com- 
pletely stymied. 

The energies of the people seeking relief 
from the hazards of flying should be directed 
toward Congress to compel the delegation of 


sufficient powers to the CAB to enact stricter . 


regulations and to allocate sufficient funds 
to the CAA to employ an adequate force to 
see that those regulations are carried out. 

I have heard much discussion about flight 
patterns, preferential runways, crosswinds, 
and other technical data. I am not a pilot 
and do not to profess to have a knowledge 
of such technicalities. However, based solely 
upon ordinary common sense and judgment, 
it is inconceivable to me why the following 
regulations cannot be immediately complied 
with: 

1. All landings and take-offs at both La- 
Guardia and Idlewild be made over water 
routes exclusively and without exception. 

2. No landings or take-offs to be made 
during adverse weather conditions. Com- 
plete elimination of instrument landings at 
both LaGuardia and Idlewild. Instrument 
landings, as they exist today, are far from 
perfection and offer too great an element of 
risk within the Borough of Queens. Equip 
an alternate field, such as MacArthur Field, 
for instrument landings. 

All transient aircraft (all aircraft not tak- 
ing off from or landing in Queens) necessar- 
ily flying over New York City, be compelled 
to follow the water routes and not be per- 
mitted to fly over any land area within the 
city of New York—Army and Navy planes 
included. 

There is no logical reason for any of the 
persons or agencies involved to object to 
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compliance with these two regulations im- 
mediately, and refusal to comply can only 
be construed as being arbitrary or capricious. 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will have the good 
judgement to put into effect the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Lundy. 





THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL MILLS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman trom 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
reference to the matter of the seizure of 
the steel mills, I have told the people 
of my district in personal contact that 
steel has great legal and professional 
staffs who can take their case to the 
Supreme Court and get a decision as to 
whether or not the President has the 
constitutional authority, or the authority 
insofar as acts of Congress are ccn- 
cerned. If it is found that he has the 
constitutional authority to do these 
things complained against, then perhaps 
we have sense enough to know that the 
Constitution must be amended if this au- 
thority is to be taken away. If the au- 
thority is based on a constitutional act 
of Congress the question is, was it the 
intent of the act of Congress to give 
him the power, and if it was or was not, 
then we know we can repeal that act or 
amend it or do what we please with it. 

I think we need to prepare our minds 
and thoughts on a lot of these things 
that are going on in the light of what 
is being said today and think just as 
straight as we can. Sometimes we feel 
our processes of justice and equity op- 
erate slowly, but generally speaking, we 
have a pretty good Government. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard several speeches today about 
the action of the President on steel, 
some of them entering intu the field of 
personalities. I am in agreement with 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CrawForp] that the 
constitutionality of his act is a matter 
for the Supreme Court to pass upon. 
Some of our friends have gone to ex- 
tremes. The President, under the Con- 
stitution, possesses inherent powers; we 
all know that. Jefferson exercised ther 
in connection with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and in his day they claimed that 
he acted unconstitutionally; that he 
trampled upon the Constitution, and yet 
today, where would our country be if 
he had not made the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, out of which has been carved 10 
or 12 of the great States of the Union? 
The unfortunate thing is that some of 
my Republican friends, in the speeches 
they are making are putting themselves 
and their party in a position of being 
antilabor, and are taking the side of 
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management in an industrial dispute in 
their antilabor efforts. So far as I am 
concerned, the steel magnates did not 
object when Franklin D. Roosevelt took 
over the mines during the war; they did 
not object when he took over the rail- 
roads, because they were vitally impor- 
tant to taem. Now when in the inter- 
est of our people, and in the interest 
of producing equipment for our boys in 
Korea, in the interest of the national 
defense of our country and in the self- 
preservation of our institutions of Gov- 
ernment, President Truman takes over 
the steel industry, we hear these charges 
and expressions of personal attack upon 
the President of the United States. As 
a matter of fact, the President of the 
United States in the light of world con- 
ditions did the right thing for the best 
interests of all our people. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
events of the last few days have two 
very important aspects. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, in a manner fre- 
quently used by him, has spoken of the 
action of the Republican Party as alien- 
ating labor votes. May I say to you that 
the first important aspect of this whole 
thing is that the governmental decision 
of the Wage Stabilization Board and the 
action subsequently taken by the admin- 
istration represent the death knell for 
collective bargaining if governmental 
decision is to be substituted for free 
agreement. 

If such procedure is to become the pat- 
tern in this country then collective bar- 
gaining is dead and we will have, instead, 
compulsory arbitration by Government 
edict. - 

Those who bring about the destruc- 
tion of collective bargaining, the very 
cornerstone of all the rights demanded 
by labor and given to them by the Con- 
gress of the United States, cannot be 
considered friends of labor. Actually 
they are acting against the best interests 
of the laboring people of this country. 

Now, the second important aspect of 
these events is that you cannot find any 
inherent power in the Constitution to 
justify the seizure of private property as 
we have just seen it carried out. If that 
power can be invoked under the guise of 
inherent power in the Constitution, no 
person in this country can be secure in 
his property, and to urge that any such 
thing as that can exist under the Con- 
stitution, in my opinion, is to take a com- 
pletely untenable position. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in all of 

he ciscussion about the steel seizure one 
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further point needs to be emphasized, 
and that is that the Congress has not 
coped with this very eventuality. Wein 
Congress are the people who are re- 
sponsible for what happens in the situa- 
tion; that is what so many Members are 
saying, and we ought to cope with it. 

There have been seizure measures in- 
troduced in both the House and the 
Senate specifying the rules of the game 
for just such situations. I am the spon- 
sor of H. R. 7449. I think Congress isin a 
very difficult position to complain about 
this eventuality, which is the operation 
of the steel industry in the mobilization 
effort, unless we ourselves have dealt 
with a law specifying what is to be done, 
if steel production is going to be stopped, 
which is indeed the situation which we 
faced. 

Even with the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the injunction procedure there, you are 
still against the gun of continuing pro- 
duction. It has been the duty of Con- 
gress ever since the Taft-Hartley Act was 
debated in 1947 that we deal with that 
question of what shall be done.in the 
final eventuality of inability to settle a 
labor dispute in a situation where a work 
stoppage will “imperil the national 
security or health, and we have not done 
it yet. In fact I raised the question and 
offered suitable amendments in the 1947 
debate on the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

‘Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
believe in compulsory arbitration and 
governmental decision as against free 
collective bargaining? 

Mr. JAVITS. I donot. Because col- 
lective bargaining is a matter for em- 
ployees and employer in respect of which 
they should be left free. What Iam con- 
cerned with is the national welfare—the 
interests of all the people. I believe only 
that in the ultimate analysis, when the 
plant or facility must operate or the 
Nation is in grave peril, somehow or 
other it is our duty to see that it does 
operate. ThatisallIsay. That is some- 
thing Congress has not dealt with. It 
has just avoided that issue. I do not 
think we are in the position we ought 
to be in to complain unless we deal with 
that issue. There is still time and it can 
be done now. Congress can take the au- 
thority into its own hands but it must 
at the same time take the responsibility 
to prescribe a solution. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
situation where they just do not like 
the truth to come home to them. The 
Republican Party have established them- 
selves as the special representatives of 
the steel industry. There is no question 
about it. The press has told the story 
and members of the party have told it 
on this floor. 

The Capehart amendment was one of 
theiramendments. Ido not know where 
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it was written, but it certainly was writ- 
ten, in spite of the defense effort, for 
business as usual. Under that they 
would be entitled to about $3 a ton price 
increase, but they wanted $12. Then 
they shout, “The demands of labor will 
bring inflation.” The action of labor 
will bring inflation, they would have us 
believe, but $12 will not bring inflation, 
when under their own self-styled, tail- 
ored-to-fit, Capehart formula the price 
increase ought to be $3 at the most. 

Let us measure the situation and let 
us realize whether we are here to legis- 
late for special interests or whether we 
are here to represent the United States 
of America, whether the President is the 
head and the chief of the Army and the 
Navy, whether he has the best interests 
of the country at heart, or whether he 
had to take the part of those who were 
blasting right and left at the stability 
of the national economy. 

When the boys at the front, the tank 
program, the great automobile industry, 
when everything vital to the national 
security is dependent upon steel, and 
you prefer a strike, and you tell me you 
are the friends of labor, I can only say, 
“Tell it to someone else.” 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not going to take the floor until I heard 
the remarks just made. The facts are 
that in the coal industry the minimum 
wage together with fringe benefits is 
about $17.50 a day. The steel industry 
wage was about $2 an hour on the av- 
erage before this recommended increase. 
Wages in the automobile industry are 
similar. 

The President and his Board made no 
recommendations about cutting back the 
price of steel for the benefit of other 
working men in this country when they 
were talking about the profits the steel 
industry makes and collects as taxes for 
this Government. What they did was 
make a recommendation to pay off the 
CIO and a handful of other men who 
are alreaay making three times as much 
as millions of other working men in 
America. Some of them live in the 
very cities where this order applies 
for the benefit of the steel labor leaders. 
It is expected to benefit a handful of 
such leaders as a political debt, and to 
justify further political levies on the 
union members for this year’s campaign. 

Let us not talk about special interests. 
Let us admit right here and now that 
this Government is the prisoner of a 
handful of labor leaders and a few other 
people that tell it what to do. 

A courageous Congress could provide 
for local authority in unions and a true 
secret ballot in union elections. Unless 
that is done no fairminded American 
can place the traitorous acts of their 
lying demagogic leaders on the door- 
step of the rank and file of union mem- 
bership. 
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PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the President 

of the United States, which was read, 
and together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the One Hundred- 
Second Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HowvssE, April 22, 1952. 





FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO DISASTER 
AREAS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 434) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House, 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 22, 1952. 
The €PEAKER OF THE House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Sir: Section 8 of Public Law 875, 
Lighty-first Congress, requires that I 
transmit to the Congress at the begin- 
ning of each regular session a full report 
covering the expenditures of funds ap- 
propriated to me to provide Federal 
assistance to States and local govern- 
ments in areas I have declared to be 
major disaster areas, such report to be 
’ referred to the Committees on Appro- 
priations and the Committees on Public 
Works of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

Under authority of Public Law 875, I 
have directed Federal agencies to pro- 
vide assistance in areas determined by 
me to have suffered a major disaster, co- 
ordinated Federal activity in such areas, 
and taken other steps to insure that all 
necessary and authorized Federal assist- 
ance was given in the stricken areas with 
a minimum expenditure of Federal funds. 

Pursuant to the authority contained in 
Public Law 875, the Congress appropri- 
ated a total of $30,800,000. The follow- 
ing is a summary of available funds and 
allocations made therefrom through 
March 7, 1952: 


Sidelined aia tile md iainiah ee $800, 000 
Appropriated Public Law 80_----. 25, 000, 000 
Appropriated Public Law 202.-.. 5,000, 000 


Funds available for alloca- 
TOR sccsimencantuinnane 30, 800, 000 


Funds allocated: 


State of Oklahoma.........-.. $245, 000 
State of Missouri............. 2, 474, 500 
State of Kansas_............. 10, 333, 500 
Administrative expense— 

EP A ich ciiemicmccimccus 265, 000 
Temporary housing (Kansas). 5,050,000 
Corps of Engineers..._....... 2,710, 864 
Department of Agriculture__. 281, 268 
Federal Security Agency_--__. 104, 002 
State of South Dakota 

(RRND - Silinccictiamcicen 255, 000 


Total allocated to date... 21, 719, 134 
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Actual unallocated balance_.___. 
Tentative fund reservation (De- 
partment of Navy) ..----..-... 


9, 080, 866 
26, 020 


Tentative unallocated balance, 
MOR. 95 BEAD cccccncimmoimmaminoin 9, 054, 846 


KANSAS-MISSOURI-OKLAHOMA-ILLINOIS FLOODS 


During the first two quarters of fiscal 
year 1952, I allocated $18,368,000 to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
be expended in providing Federal assist- 
ance in the flood-damaged areas of Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Kansas. 

Oklahoma: An allocation of $245,000 
was made for expenditure in Oklahoma 
and, as of January 31, 1952, $77,500 had 
been reallocated by the Governor to 
cover fliood-relief expenditures. It is 
impossible at this time to estimate the 
total expenditure which will be made in 
Oklahoma, but it probably will be some- 
what less than the allocation. 

Missouri: As of December 31, 1951, of 
funds allocated to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, $2,474,500 had been 
made available to the State of Missouri. 
The Governor has allotted $1,993,331.81 
of this amount to 130 public entities, 
leaving a balance of $481,168.19. Al- 
though some further work eligible under 
Public Law 875 is still to be performed, 
it is anticipated that of the unallotted 
balance approximately $300,000 will be 
returned to the Federal Government. 
It is estimated that approximately 31 
percent of the cost of emergency and 
temporary repairs, or a total of $897,000, 
will be provided by public entities in this 
State. The cost of permanent rehabili- 
tation of public facilities in Missouri, 
which is beyond the scope of Public Law 
875, will be borne by the Missouri public 
entities at an anticipated cost of 
$1,300,000. 

Kansas: As of December 31, 1951, of 
funds allocated to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, $10,333,500, exclusive of 
funds for temporary housing, had been 
made available to the State of Kansas. 
The Governor has allotted $7,939,933.42 
of this sum to 197 public entities, leaving 
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a balance of $2,393,566.58 of which $2,- 
100,000 is earmarked for clean-up in 
Kansas City, Kans. It is estimated that 
approximately 36 percent of the cost of 
emergency and temporary repairs, or a 
total of $4,433,000, will be provide: by 
public entities in this State. The cost 
of permanent rehabilitation of public 
facilities in Kansas, which is beyond the 
scope of Public Law 875, will be borne 
by the Kansas public entities at an an- 
ticipated cost of $12,262,000. 

Temporary housing, Kansas: In this 
State, 8,366 homes were either destroyed 
or damaged to suck an extent as to make 
them uninhabitable. An additional 
$5,050,000 was allocated to provide tem- 
porary emergency housing for persons 
made homeless by the flood. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency set aside 
$4,055,000 for the purchase of 1,515 trail- 
ers and $590,000 for site development, 
and has established a reserve account of 
$310,250 for disposal of these units when 
the need for such facilities has ceased. 
The $94,750 balance of this allocation 
has been set aside for necessary admin- 
istrative expenses, principally for the 
Public Housing Administration, a con- 
stituent of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, which arranged for the 
purchase of the housing units. The 
trailer units furnished varied in size, be- 
ing four-, six-, and eight-person capac- 
ity, and included trailer shells which 
could accommodate larger-size families. 
The trailer operations were concentrat- 
ed in Junction City, Manhattan, Tope- 
ka, Kansas City, Ottawa, Strong City, 
and certain rural areas. The adminis- 
trative responsibility for these trailer 
operations was assigned to the mayors 
of the urban areas involved, and to the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
for the rural areas. 

The following is a tabulation of tem- 
porary emergency housing expendi- 
tures, obligations, and unobligated bal- 
ances through January 31, 1952, exclu- 
sive of administrative and disposition 
expenses: 











| Available | Expenditure tes i Unobligated 
$4,055,000 | $3, 646,200.59 | $126,712.08 | $282, 087.33 
590, 000 493, 310. 91 | 90, 169. 09 | 6, 520. 00 
216, 881. 17 | 288, 607. 33 


Temporary stopgap housing opera- 
tions will continue until the need has 
been met, and until the families so 
housed have found other means of more 
permanent housing. 

Other housing activities: In addition 
to the temporary housing program the 
Federal Housing Administration has 
programed 2,400 disaster homes 
throughout the stricken area in Kansas, 
and construction has already started on 
a considerable number of these homes. 
It is understood that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has approved 139 loans, 
amounting to $1,224,120, for the replace- 
ment or repair of damaged GI housing. 

OTHER AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN DISASTER 
RELIEF OPERATIONS 


In order to provide a more realistic 
picture of the rehabilitation costs in the 
Midwest flood area, I am recapitulating 
the reported expenditures, through the 


_ calendar year 1951, of the American Na- 


4, 645, 000 | 


4, 139, 511. 50 | 





tional Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 

Federal agencies other than those men- 

tioned previously, and State agencies. 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Corps of Engineers: The Corps of En- 
gineers performed a very necessary serv- 
ice in its flood fighting and rescue opera- 
tions, in the replacement of communi- 
cation and transportation lines, and in 
the restoration of utilities essential to 
the public health and welfare of the resi- 
dents of the area. It is estimated that 
at the height of the flood activities, ap- 
proximately 4,000 men were employed in 
all phases of work performed by the 
corps and about 2,000 pieces of equip- 
ment were used. 

The Tulsa district office of the corps 
reports 591,100 acres of land flooded in 
the area of the basins of the Arkansas, 
Verdigris, and Neosho Rivers in the 
States of Kansas and Oklahoma, with a 
total estimated damage of $33,912,000, 
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including urban losses to 13 towns in the 
Neosho River Basin, estimated at $4,- 
148,000 and 9 towns in the Cottonwood 
River Basin estimated at $3,209,400. As 
of December 31, 1951, $650,300 had been 
expended for levee repair, flood fighting, 
and other work pertinent to the disaster ; 
and it is estimated that $723,000 will 
be required for completion of this work 
in Kansas. This work was done under 
authority of the Flood Control Act. 

The Kansas City district office of the 
corps reports that in Missouri 183 towns 
and a considerable number of rural 
areas suffered damages which caused 
evacuation of 103,176 people, with a loss 
of 18 lives. Approximately 20,980 farms 
were affected and 2,256,300 acres were to- 
tally inundated. The flood damage in 
cities and districts in the areas of the 
basins of the Kansas, Osage, and lower 
Mississippi Rivers amounts to an esti- 
mated $870,243,000. The estimated final 
cost of the repair program, under which 
repairs to flood walls, levees, and other 
flood-control structures are 54 percent 
complete is $13,311,000. This district 
reports expenditures of $1,775,000 for 
flood fighting, rescue work, and damage. 

A portion of the total cost of the emer- 
gency work performed by the corps has 
been reimbursed under authority of Pub- 
lic Law 875 in the amount of $2,710,864. 
This reimbursement covered such eligible 
items as emergency repair of water and 
seweraze systems, emergency restoration 
of traffic facilities essential for initial 
operations as the floodwaters receded, 
and the furnishing of assistance in sal- 
vage operations vital to the public health 
and welfare in the disaster area. 

Department of Agriculture: This De- 
partment has reported the results of a 
survey of farm flood damages which 
amounts to $5,069,814 in the State of 
Oklahoma, $158,743,677 in the State of 
Missouri, and $229,777,219 in the State 
- of Kansas, excluding the value of land 
lost. These amounts are computed from 
a total of the following categories: (1) 
Number of farms directly damaged; (2) 
acreage of croplands damaged, and acre- 
age damaged beyond rehabilitation; (3) 
total farm acres damaged; (4) number 
of farm buildings destroyed or damaged 
and their value; (5) farm equipment de- 
stroyed or damaged and its value; (6) 
major electrical equipment lost and its 
value; (7) miles of farm fences destroyed 
and their value; (8) value and acreage 
of crops lost; (9) value of stored grain 
and roughage lost; (10) value of live- 
stock lost; and (11) damage to stock- 
water facilities, and so forth. 

Through December 31, 1951, and un- 
der authority of the Flood Rehabilita- 
tion Act (Public Law 202, 82d Cong.), 
funds have been either allocated and/or 
committed in the State of Missouri 
amounting to $3,889,998 and in the 
State of Kansas in the amount of $6,- 
937,993. Most of the flood damage in 
Oklahoma was in the 10 counties in the 
extreme northeastern portion of the 
State, and especially along the Verdigris, 
Arkansas, and Chickasha Rivers, but this 
State has not received an allotment of 
funds from the Department of Agricul- 
ture pending completion of a survey. It 
is anticipated that all of the funds made 
available under this act will be utilized 
in these areas. 
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The following agencies or bureaus un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture have reported activities in 
the flood area: (1) County Mobilization 
Committees; (2) Farmers Home Admin- 
istration; (3) Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice; (4) Farm Credit Administration; 
(5) Federal Crop Insurance Corporation; 
(6) Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion; (7) Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration; (8) Extension Service; and 
(9) Rural Electrification Administration. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
provided coverage for the emergency 
livestock feed assistance program which 
was effected through the Department, 
and for which reimbursement under au- 
thority of Public Law 875 in the amount 
of $281,268 has been approved. This 
emergency feed assistance was provided 
in the States of Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and six counties in southwestern 
Illinois. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration managed the limited tem- 
porary stop-gap housing program in the 
rural areas. 

Federal Security Agency: An alloca- 
tion for reimbursement to the Federal 
Security Agency in the amount of $104,- 
002 has been made, Of this amount, 
$15,423.95 has been audited as reim- 
bursement to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, and the balance is for reim- 
bursement to the United States Public 
Health Service for services performed. 

This Agency, through its various bu- 
reaus, performed notable service by its 
program of immunization, inoculation, 
inspection and laboratory services, ster- 
ilization of recoverable goods, supervis- 
ing disposition of damaged goods, water 
purification, and other public health 
services. The efficient and expeditious 
manner in which this Agency operated 
prevented what could have resulted in a 
series of tragic epidemics. 

The State departments of health, 
which cooperated with the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, have not revealed their ex- 
penditures. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Through December 31, 1951, this corpo- 
ration had interviewed 12,870 applicants 
in its Kansas City loan agency, 288 in 
its St. Louis loan agency, and 529 in its 
Oklahoma City loan agency. A total 
of 2,531 loan applications for $25,677,401 
had been received, 2,188 loans amount- 
ing to $19,985,008 had been approved, 
and 1,348 loans totaling $8,606,925 had 
been disbursed. It is believed that a 
considerable number of loans will yet be 
approved. 

General Services Administration: The 
Public Buildings Service of the General 
Services Administration, loaned the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
three engineers to assist in the initial 
survey of damages and to advise com- 
munity officials regarding the eligibility 
of proposed temporary work under Pub- 
lic Law 875. It also contracted for the 
repair and reconstruction of Federal 
buildings damaged in the amount of 
$185,037.70. Federal buildings damaged 
included 10 post offices, Selective Serv- 
ice files, and a Federal supply warehouse. 
The Federal Supply Service suffered 
complete loss of inventory in the area 
and extensive damage to a warehouse. 
The direct loss is estimated at $2,460,269 
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and the indirect loss at $55,791. The 
Records Management Service had 8,000 
cubic feet of records damaged and the 
cost of records rehabilitation is esti- 
mated at $10,068. Approximately 13 
percent of the records, or 1,100 cubic 
feet, have already been rehabilitated. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
This Agency expended $1,021,573 in the 
disaster area during 1951. These ex- 
penditures included costs for rehabilita- 
tion of low frequency ranges, instrument 
landing systems and other equipment, 
aircraft service shop hangar, and re- 
habilitation of Kansas and Missouri air- 
ports. It is estimated that a further ex- 
penditure of $204,154 will be required to 
complete the rehabilitation of the air- 
ports and appurtenant facilities. Some 
of the rehabilitation work has been done 
with local funds. 

National Production Authority: The 
National Production Authority took im- 
mediate steps to provide special priority 
assistance to expedite rehabilitation of 
the flood area. Essential materials were 
channeled to the disaster area, on the 
spot priority assistance was given, and 
exceptions to existing limitations were 
taken where necessary. Major construc- 
tion machinery such as cranes, shovels, 
tractors, etc., were immediately made 
available to the area under directive or 
other priority action. This supply was 
augmented by farm machinery manu- 
facturers, with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Production Authority. Steel al- 
lotments were increased from 85 percent 
of normal requirements to 130 percent. 

The assistance of this Authority was 
so effective that in one case where a city 
was completely cut off from its water- 
works, and where normai delivery of the 
3,500 feet of 8-inch pipe necessary to 
restore the service would require about 8 
months, its contact with the producer 
made this critical material ready for 
shipment before the local body could 
vote the necessary funds to finance the 
project. 

Department of Labor: This Depart- 
ment, through its various bureaus, 
played an important role in the disaster 
effort by its untiring efforts in regard 
to compensation for persons unemployed 
because of the flood and its referral of 
available manpower for use in the clean- 
up activities. It is estimated that unem- 
ployment insurance payments attributed 
to the flood disaster will tctal $45,500 in 
Missouri and $436,400 in Kansas. 

Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce: This Bureau reports ex- 
penditures and commitments by it and 
by the State Highway Department of 
Kansas as follcws: 


Total 
funds 


State 
funds 


Federal | 
funds 
Federal-aid highways | 


| 
; } 
emergency relief ! 


program !_.__....... $2, 570, 508 $2, 570, 507 |$5, 141, 015 
Extraordinary main- j } 

tenance ?__._______- 0| 932,070} 932,070 
Federal-aid second- 

ary funds com- 

mitted on second- | 

ary system.........| 1, 671, 564 | 1,671, 564 | 3,343, 123 

OR cases | 4, 242, 072 | 5,174, 141 9, 416, 213 


<a titiaitiage argent 
1 As of Dee. 31, 1951, $771,065 worth of work was under 
contract and the balance is expected to be placed under 
contract during 1952. 
2 Of the State funds for extraordinary maintenance, 
$218,070 represents work completed as of Dee. 31, 1951. 
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In Missouri, State funds amounting to 
$314,541 have been committed as follows: 
$154,456 for the primary system, $97,881 
for the secondary system, and $62,204 for 
the supplementary system. Federal-aid 
projects have been programed for recon- 
struction, but Federal funds have not 
been definitely committed. 

STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 

State or local funds expended, com- 
mitted, or anticipated to be expended 
are as follows: 

Kansas 


State funds to match Federal- 
aid highway primary and sec- 


ondary system funds------.-. $5, 174, 141 
Office of civil defense (State)... 16, 960 
Kansas National Guard.-..---.. 170, 041 
State health department (detail 

not available—estimated) ___-. 17, 130 


State emergency fund (used for 
repair of Fort Hays, Kans., 
State College and Boys’ Indus- 
trial School at Topeka—esti- 


PANGS in. actin cteactaas 285, 000 


Funds available or to be available to 
the State for 1951-52 will be: 
A. Roads and bridges, special 

and improvement taxes: 

CED Bei lcudadnineideineaae $19, 047, 388. 35 

SD cctv thiatnnipamiaitnsa 29, 867, 019. 70 
B. Emergency warrants: 

(1) Taxes for 1951 budget. 1, 366, 916. 25 

(2) Taxes for 1552 budget. 1, 649, 946. 81 


It is noted that the 1952 budget (A (2) ) 
exceeds the 1951 budget (A (1)) by al- 
most $11,000,000 and the emergency 
warrants for 1952 exceed the 1951 war- 
rants by approximately $283,000. A por- 
tion of these moneys can be made avail- 
able for restoration of facilities damaged 
by the flood, 


Missouri 
State funds to match Federal- 
aid highway primary and 
secondary system funds_... $314, 541.00 
Office of civil defense (State) — 


(Did not participate.) 





Missouri National Guard_..--. 55, 813. 37 
Missouri State Highway De- 

ee aa 15, 000. 09 
State emergency fund--__ Not available 
Emergency warrants..---.---. Not available 


The breakdown of State funds in 
Oklahoma is not available at present. 
PRIVATELY FINANCED ORGANIZATIONS 
The American National Red Cross: In 
Missouri, assistance amounting to $359,- 
220.24 was extended to 5,049 families in 


32 counties by the Red Cross; and in 
Kansas, assistance amounting to $12,- 
631,439.04 was extended to 21,160 fam- 
ilies in 37 counties. In Oklahoma, as- 
sistance amounted to $189,741.74 for 
1,700 families. The type of aid provided 
by the Red Cross is classified as (1) 
rescue, transport, and mass shelter; (2) 
food, clothing, and other maintenance; 
(3) medical, nursing, and sanitation; 
(4) building and repair; (5) household 
furnishings; (6) farm supplies, livestock, 
and equipment; and (7) occupational 
training, equipment, and_ supplies. 
There were 389 building and repair 
grants made in Missouri and 6,049 in 
Kansas at an estimated cost of $8,874,- 
061.15, which amounts are included in 
the total State breakdown shown above, 
A total of 367 building and repair proj- 
ects were completed at an estimated cost 
of $159,737.34. 


Tae Salvation Army: The Salvation 
Army provided emergency services at an 
estimated expenditure of $315,045, of 
which $33,591 was spent for food, 
$124,726 for clothing, $50,516 for hous- 
ing, $25,492 for canteen service, $49,124 
for furnishings, $15,337 for service, and 
$16,260 for medical aid, transportation, 
and other services, in addition to distri- 
bution of items on hand. This organ- 
ization maintained five Salvation Army 
buildings, three churches, a synagogue, 
a Masonic temple, and a school gym- 
nasium for use in the flood service. 

SOUTH DAKOTA BLIZZARD 

An allocation of $255,000 was made 

to the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency to aid in the clearing of roads ia 
South Dakota blocked by severe snow- 
storms. Approximately 8,000 miles of 
roads were opened in this operation. A 
full statement of costs is not presently 
available. 

CONCLUSION 

It is estimated that pr ‘sical rehabili- 
tation in Kansas and Missouri, eligible 
under the law, was approximately 60 per- 
cent complete as of December 31, 1951, 
and will probably be completed by Sep- 
tember 30, 1952. Operations pertaining 
to the fiscal phase, such as vouchering, 
auditing, clearance, and processing are 
anticipated to run until December 1952. 

This report does not cover the more 
recent disasters where operations are 
still in progress. 

In conformity with the expressed de- 
sire of Congress contained in Public Law 
875, the Federal activities in the disaster 
areas were coordinated, at my direction, 
by the Administrator of the Housing and 


Home Finance Agency. This resulted in 
a minimum of duplication of effort and 
confusion in meeting extremely critical 
situations. 

The Federal, State, and other agencies 
participating in the alleviation of hard- 
ship and suffering in the disaster areas 
are to be commended for the expeditious 
and efficient manner in which aid was 
provided when so sorely needed. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 435) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was read 
by the Clerk and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress for 
approval the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, adopted by 
the people cf Puerto Rico on March 
3, 1952. 

The constitution has been submitted 
to me pursuant to the act of July 3, 1950 
(64 Stat. 319 (48 U. S. C., Supp. IV, 731b— 
731e)). This act authorizes me, upon 
adoption of a constitution by the people 
of Puerto Rico, to transmit the constitu- 
tion to the Congress if I find that it con- 
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forms with the applicable provisions of 
the act and of the Constitution of the 
United States. I do find and declare 
that the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico conforms with the 
applicable provisions of the act of July 3, 
1950, and of our own Constitution. 

Fully recognizing the principle of gov- 
ernment by consent, the act of July 3, 
1950, authorized the people of Puerto 
Rico to organize a republican form of 
government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own choosing. The act was 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
States “in the nature of a compact.” By 
its own terms, the act could become ef- 
fective only when accepted by the people 
of Puerto Rico in a referendum. 

On June 4, 1951, the people of Puerto 
Rico voted by a large majority to accept 
the act of July 3, 1950, thereby reaffirm- 
ing their union with the United States 
on the terms proposed by the Congress. 


Following the referendum, the voters of 
Puerto Rico elected delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention. The convention 
convened in San Juan on September 17, 
1951, and concluded its deliberations on 
February 6, 1952. 

The constitution approved by the con- 
stitutional convention was submitted to 
the people of Puerto Rico in a referen- 
dum on March 3, 1952. It was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority. 

In the course of its studies and deliber- 
ations, the constitutional convention 
mude a careful analysis of the constitu- 
ticns of each of the States of the Union, 
as well as that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As a result, the constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico con- 
tains many provisions which are com- 
mon to constitutions which have been 
adopted by the States, as well as other 
provisions which are designed primarily 
to meet local problems. 

The constitution establishes the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico with three coordinate 
branches of government, legislative, 
executive, and judicial. The city of 
San Juan is designated as the seat of 
government. 


The legislative power of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico is vested in the 
legislative ‘assembly, consisting of a 
senate composed of 27 members and a 
house of representatives composed of 51 
members, Members of the senate and 


the house of representatives are to be 
elected by direct vote at each general 
election for a term of 4 years. Both 
United States and Puerto Rican citizen- 
ship are requisites for election to legisla- 
tive office. 


Under the constitution, the executive 


power of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is vested in a governor, to be elected 
by direct vote in each general election 
for a term of 4 years. To be eligible for 
election as Governor, a person must be 
at least 35 years of age, and must have 
been, during the 5 years preceding the 
date of election, a citizen of the United 
States and a citizen and bona fide resi- 
dent of Puerto Rico. The Governor is 
vested with the powers usually lodged in 
a chief executive under our form of gov- 
ernment, including the right to veto bills 
enacted by the legislative assembly. 
The legislative assembly may override 
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the Governor’s veto by a vote of two- 
thirds of the total number of members of 
which each house is composed. 

The judicial power of Puerto Rico is 
vested in a supreme court, and in such 
other courts as may be established by 
law. The supreme court is designated 
as the court of last resort in Puerto Rico 
and is to be composed of a chief justice 
and four associate justices. The jus- 
tices of the supreme court are to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of Puerto 
Rico, and are to hold office during good 
behavior. Justices now serving on the 
supreme court, who have been appointed 
by the President of the United States, 


are to continue to hold office during good 
behavior. 

The constitutional convention gave 
careful consideration to the objective 
of insuring an independent judiciary. 
It limited the number of justices of the 
supreme court to five members and ex- 
pressly provided that the number can- 
not be increased except by direct request 
of the supreme court itself. Independ- 
ence of the judiciary is further advanced 
by the provision of the constitution plac- 
ing responsibility for administration of 
the entire judicial system in the chief 
justice of the supreme court, who is 
appointed for life and removable by im- 
peachment only. 

The new constitution contains a bill 
of rights, which corresponds with the 
highest ideals of human dignity, equality, 
and freedom. The bill of rights includes 
provisions which are similar to our own 
basic constitutional guaranties. In ad- 
dition, it contains express provisions re- 
garding public education, conditions of 
labor, and the protection of private prop- 
erty. The bill of rights also recognizes 
the existence of certain human rights, 
but acknowledges that their full em- 
ployment depends upon an agricultural 
and industrial development not yet at- 
tained by the Puerto Rican community. 

Amendments to the constitution may 
be proposed by a concurrent resolution 
approved by not less than two-thirds of 
the total membership of each house of 
the legislative assembly. The amend- 
ments must be adopted by a majority 
of the qualified electors either in a gen- 
eral election or in a special referendum. 

The act of July 3, 1950, was the last 
of a series of enactments through which 
the United States has provided ever- 


increasing self-government in Puerto 
Rico. 


The Treaty of Paris, which ceded 
Puerto Rico to the United States, was 
ratified and proclaimed 53 years ago, 
After a brief period of military gov- 
ernment, the Congress in 1900 adopted 
the first organic act of Puerto Rico, 
known as the Foraker Act, which estab- 
lished a civil government for the island. 
By making provision for a popularly 
elected lower house of the legislative 
assembly, called the house of delegates, 
the Foraker Act extended some measure 
of local self-government to Puerto Rico. 
Preponderant control of the local gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico was retained by 
the United States, however, by virtue of 
the President’s authority under the act to 
appoint the Governor, the heads of the 
executive departments, the justices of 
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the supreme court, and the 11 members 
of the Executive Council of Puerto Rico. 

The present Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico, enacted on March 2, 1917, provided 
a substantial advance in local self-gov- 
ernment for Puerto Rico. By creating 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico, composed 
of a popularly elected senate and house 
of representatives, it gave the people di- 
rect control over the legislative branch 
of the government. Concurrently, the 
executive council created by the Foraker 
Act was divested of its legislative func- 
tions. An opportunity for greater par- 
ticipation in the formulation of execu- 
tive policies was provided the people of 
Puerto Rico by authorizing the Gover- 
nor, with the advice and consent of the 
insular senate, to appoint the heads of 
the executive departments, except the 
attorney general and the commissioner 
of education. Authority to appoint the 
Governor, the attorney general, the com- 
missioner of education, the auditor, and 
the justices of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico was reserved to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The act 
granted full United States citizenship to 
the people of Puerto Rico and gave them 
a bill of rights. It also authorized them 
to elect a representative to the Con- 
gress, accredited to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In 1946, I appointed the first native 
of Puerto Rico as Governor, Jesus T, 
Pinero. 

By the act of August 5, 1947, the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico were authorized to 
elect their own Governor. This act also 
provided that the heads of all executive 
departments of Puerto Rico were to be 


appointed by the elected Governor of 
Puerto Rico, including the attorney gen- 
eral and the commissioner of education, 
As a result of the act, therefore, the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico assumed direct re- 
sponsibility and control over the execu- 
tive branch of the local government. 
The President of the United States still 
retained authority to appoint the aud- 
itor and the justices of the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, but even this au- 
thority will be relinquished upon ap- 
proval of the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Through the act of July 3, 1950, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a con- 
stitutional government in Puerto Rico, 
the United States gives evidence once 
more of its adherence to the principle 
of self-determination and its devotion to 
the ideals of freedom and democracy. 
The people of Puerto Rico have accepted 
the law as enacted by the Congress. 
They have complied with its require- 
ments and have submitted their consti- 
tution for the approval of the Congress. 
With its approval, full authority and 
responsibility for local self-government 
will be vested in the people of Puerto 
Rico. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico will be a government which is truly 
by the consent of the governed. No gov- 
ernment can be invested with a higher 
dignity and greater worth than one 
based upon the principle of consent. 

The people of the United States and 
the people of Puerto Rico are entering 
into a new relationship that will serve 
as an inspiration to all who love freedom 
and hate tyranny. We are giving new 
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substance to man’s hope for a world with 
liberty and equality under law. Those 
who truly love freedom know that the 
right relationship between a government 
and its people is one based on mutual 
consent and esteem. 

The Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico is a proud docu- 
ment that embodies the best of our dem- 
ocratic heritage. I recommend its early 
approval by the Congress. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE Howse, April 22, 1952. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mir. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 57] 
Aandahl Flood Miller, N. Y. 
Abbitt Fogarty Mitchell 
Abernethy Fugate Morano 
Allen Il. Pulton Morgan 
Anderson, Calif.Gamble Morris 
Andrews Gary Morrison 
Anfuso Gavin Morton 
Angell Goodwin Multer 
Armstrong Gordon Mumma 
Barden Gore Murphy 
Barrett Graham Murray, Wis. 
Bates, Ky. Granahean O’Hara 
Battle Granger O’Konski 
Beall Grant O'Neill 
Bender Creen Osmers 
Bentsen Gregory O’Toole 
Blackney Hagen Passman 
Boggs, La. Hall, Patman 
Bonner Edwin Arthur Philbin 
Boykin tarrison, Nebr. Phillips 
Bramblett Harrison, Wyo. Potter 
Brownson Havenner Powell 
Buchanan Hays, Ohio Price 
Buckley Hedrick Prouty 
Burleson Heffernan Radwan 
Burnside Heller Ramsay 
Burton Herter Reams 
Busbey Min Reece, Tenn. 
Bush “inshaw “ees, Kans. 
Butler “oeven Pegan 
Byrnes iolifield Rhodes 
Canfield .0ran Riehlman 
Carlyle lowell Rivers 
Carrigg Irving Roberts 
Case Jackson, Calif. Rodino 
Chatham Jackson, Wash. Rooney 
Chelf James Roosevelt 
Chenoweth Jarman Sabath 
Chudoff Jenison St. George 
Clemente Jones, Mo, Sasscer 
Clevenger Jones, Saylor 
Cole, N. Y. Woodrow W. Scott, Hardie 
Colmer Kearns Scott, 
Combs Kee Hugh D., Jr. 
Cooley Kelley, Pa. Shafer 
Corbett Kelly, N. Y. Sieminski 
Coudert Kennedy Sikes 
Crosser Keogh Simpson, Il. 
Crumpacker Kerr Simpson, Pa. 
Curtis, Mo. Kersten, Wis. Sittler 
Dague Kilburn Spence 
Davis, Ga. King, Calif. Springer 
DeGraffenried King, Pa. Staggers 
Delaney Klein Stanley 
Denny Larcade Stigler 
Dingell Latham Stockman 
Dollinger Lesinski Sutton 
Dondero “ind Tackett 
Donohue Lyle Taylor 
Dorn McConnell Teague 
Doughton McDonough Vail 
Doyle McGrath Walter 
Durham McKinnon Watts 
Eberharter McMullen Weichel 
Elston Machrowicz Welch 
Feighan Madden Wharton 
Fenton Mansfield Wheeler 
Fernandez Merrow Wickersham 
Fine Miller, Calif. Wier 
Fisher Miller, Md. Wigglesworth 
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Williams, Miss. Withrow Yates 
Wood, Ga. Yorty 
Wilson, Ind. Wood, Idaho 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If it ap- 
pears to be impossible to get a quorum, 
is it permissible to withdraw the point 
of order? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

On this roll call 218 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CIR- 
CUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1203) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1203, with Mr. 
Rasavt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 26 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill (S. 1203) pro- 
vides for 23 additional judgeships—3 
new circuit judges for 2 circuit courts 
of appeals, the fifth and the ninth cir- 
cuits, 16 permanent, new United States 
district judgeships, and 4 new tempo- 
rary United States district judgeships, 
making in all 23 new judgeships. In 
addition, three temporary judgeships are 
made permanent judgeships. 

On the last occasion, when we con- 
sidered an omnibus bill, we provided for 
a certain number of new judgeships, and 
we indicated, we the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, at that time 
that those new judgeships satisfied the 
bare minimum. We then said we would 
soon be back asking for additional judge- 
ships. That term “bare minimum” was 
used also by the judicial conference. 
This bill, which we bring to you today, 
in general, has the recommendation of 
the judicial conference. As you know, 
the judicial conference is composed of 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
together with the nine senior circuit 
judges of the nine United States Courts 
of Appeal. That conference is made up 
of eminent, erudite, scholarly, and the 
most honorable jurists. Their word and 
recommendation should not be consid- 
ered lightly. Their recommendations 
must, of necessity, be seriously consid- 
ered. I am always impressed with their 
Sincerity, their desire to serve the public 
interest and their judicial evaluation of 
the conditions in our courts. 

There has been considerable increase 
in our population since we last provided 
for additional judges for our courts. We 
have passed a plethora of laws. We 
grind out bills in this House and in the 
ovcher Chamber literally by the hundreds, 


Those new statutes affect every business, 
every service, every agricultural pursuit. 
We pass provisions for the OPS, the 
DPA, the NPA, amendments to the Wage 
Stabilization Board, employers liability, 
the Jones Act, internal security statutes, 
amendments to immigration and natu- 
ralization statutes; all in turn creating 
more and more litigation. Figuratively, 
these various laws create more and more 
rough edges amongst our people which 
the judges must smooth off. Additional 
judges are necessary. Thus, because of 
the many additional statutes and be- 
cause of population increase, court cal- 
endars become clogged. More judges 
are essential to resolve the doubts and 
difficulties that these multifarious laws 
create among the citizenry. The dock- 
ets in almost all jurisdictions are crowd- 
ed. There is a surfeit of cases, and 
when the judges are harried and op- 
pressed they cannot give adequate at- 
tention to the cases before them. It is 
tragic indeed to keep a defendant wait- 
ing, sometimes in jail, before his case 
can be reached. It is highly tragic, in 
many instances that we know of, where 
poor litigants are awaiting redress in the 
courts, and they have to wait 2 years 
or 2% years before their cases can be 
determined, because of the overcrowded 
dockets. Testimony that has been given 
is replete with many instances of liti- 
gants who are not endowed with too 
much of worldly goods and who cannot 
afford to wait unduly long before they. 
get their wrongs redressed. For that 
reason we bring to you this bill which 
will give a modicum of relief. 

Beyond that there is a sort of “hang- 
dog” attitude on the part of the officials 
of the various Federal bureaus, brought 
about as a result of the many investiga- 
tions that are being conducted in the 
Congress, and because of a sort of hys- 
teria against Government officials that 
seems to be envelcping the Nation. There 
is an atmosphere of fear and even cow- 
ardice cn the part of many officials in 
our departments. Employees are fright- 
ened. They are afraid to make brave 
and independent decisions. The result, 
for example, in the Internal Revenue 
Department is that nobody is willing to 
stick his neck out. They make all pay— 
regardless—innocent or guilty. What is 
the result? More and more cases are 
being prosecuted; some of them need- 
lessly. I offer no criticism against any 
investigating committee or any indi- 
vidual member of any investigating com- 
mittee, but there is no doubt that these 
many investigations have brought about 
a situation where an official who has to 
make the decision says, “Why should I 
take the chance? If there is the slight- 
est doubt I am going to resolve that 
doubt in favor of the Government and 
against the individual.” All are drag- 
netted. The fear of being hounded and 
pounded (this fear is often unjustified 
but it exists) causes many of our citizens 
needless embarrassment. 

It has been testified to by the former 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. McGrath, that a vast number of 
cases are now being brought in the 
courts—far more than ever before. I 
am sure that on final analysis, it would 
be determined that some of those cases 
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should not have beei brought if there 
were a true evaluation of the facts by 
officials who are fearless and unafraid. 

Again I say I offer no criticism 
against anyone or any group of indi- 
viduals, but that is the situation, and 
it adds to the clogging of the calendars. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. DolI understand that 
the gentleman is arguing that because 
certain instances of wrongdoing have 
been uncovered in the Internal Revenue 
Department that that is a substantial 
reason for the creation of additional 
judgeships at this time? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I did not say ex- 
actly that, and I will not allow words of 
that sort to be placed in my remarks; 
I did not say exactly that at all. I said 
as a result of many of these investiga- 
tions there has developed an attitude, a 
“hangdog” attitude is the phrase I 
used, on the part of many important offi- 
cials not only in the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue, but also in the Com- 
merce Department, the Food and Drug 
Division, in the Department of Justice in 
nearly all departments—you can name 
any of them and you will find that situa- 
tion prevailing. 

I am for these investigations, mind 
you, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana, but if you have these in- 
vestigations as a natural concomitant 
you may have this feeling—this psy- 
chotic fear on the part of the officials. 
They are plain scared. For all I know it 
may be a good attitude; I am not com- 
plaining; I am only telling you that one 
of the results is to fill the courts with 
more and more cases that may not and 
probably on final analysis should not 
have been brought into the courts. What 
I am saying is that cases are piling up 
for prosecution in the courts as never 
before. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chzirman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then certainly what 
the gentleman has just said indicates 
that there was no impropriety in my 
former question addressed to him, be- 
cause he has just now confirmed it. My 
original statement was that because of 
certain investigations apparently we are 
having more actions in the courts. 

Mr. CELLER. No; I did not mean to 
imply any impropriety. Beyond that 
there is a sort of feeling on the pert of 
some of the officials that for fear of be- 
ing charged with wrongdoing they are 
going to take no chances, and the result 
is as you indicate and I indicate. Per- 
haps you and I, if we were Officials in 
the departments, would react the same 
way. We could reason thus: “My job, 
my life’s work is at stake, therefore take 
no risk, take no chance for adverse 
criticism.” 

The Judiciary Committee in a wholly 
nonpartisan manner—and I may say 
and I am sure the members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee who are present here 
today will indicate that our committee 
always acts in a nonpartisan spirit—our 
committee has brought in this bill. 
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There is no politics in this bill, There 
was no idea of politics. There have been 
charges of logrolling and pork-barrel 
tactics and horse-trading, but I emphat- 
ically deny that, and I am sure the Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle from 
me will vouchsafe the truth of what Iam 
saying in that regard. I have thus, as 
chairman of the committee, endeavored 
with might and main and with all the 
force within me, to conduct the deliber- 
ations of the committee in a nonpartisan 
way. We are helping, for example, to 
reduce the case load. We have reported 
out a bill which is now pending before 
the House increasing the jurisdictional 
amount as a condition precedent for 
bringing a case into the Federal courts 
by virtue of diversity of citizenship; we 
are increasing the jurisdictional amount 
from $3,000 to $10,000. I do not know 
to what degree—I do not know whether 
in a very marked degree—that will re- 
duce the number of cases, but it will do 
much’ in that direction. I cite that to 
indicate the good faith of the member- 
ship of the Judiciary Committee in that 
regard. 

This bill did not originate in the 
House; this is a Senate bill. TheSen- 
ate passed this bill; it passed it as a re- 
sult of lengthy hearing where many of 
the United States district judges, nu- 
merous of the circuit court judges were 
heard, and in those hearings oppor- 
tunity was given to many of the respon- 
sible heads of the very important bar 
associations throughout the length and 
breadth of the Nation to express their 
views. All converge on the subject of 
the need for an increased number of 
judges. 

There have been criticisms voiced 
that we have an omnibus bill and you 
have to take it or leave itin whole. That 
is not accurate; in the first place we 
have had omnibus bills before; there is 


-nothing new in an omnibus bill. If there 


is objection to portions of the omnibus 
bill it is the right of any Member to coffer 
amendments to strike—to strike out this 
judgeship, or that judgeship, if it oc- 
curs to the gentleman objecting that 
there is no need for additional judges 
in those particular jurisdictions. 

It has been said that we ought to offer 
separate bills for the judges of the sep- 
arate jurisdictions. We did that. In the 
last Congress we had, for example, four 
separate bills which were passed by this 
House providing one judgeship for Mis- 
souri, one for Alaska, one for Indiana, 
and one for Pennsylvania, but those bills 
died on the vine in the other Chamber. 
What are we going todo? Offer separate 
bills again and get nowhere? I want to 
be realistic therefore and in view par- 
ticularly and in addition to what the 
judicial conference recommended we 
embrace in this omnibus bill those four 
very separate judgeship bills that we 
passed in the last Congress, together 
with the additional judges embodied in 
the recommendations made by the judi- 
cial conference. 

Beyond that, and specifying the indi- 
vidual judgeships, we provide for one 
additional judge for the southern dis- 
trict of California, one for Colorado, one 
for Delaware, one for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, one for the northern and 
southern district of Indiana, one for Ne- 


vada, three for the southern district of 
New York, one for the northern district 
of Ohio, and one for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr, HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
think it is a good reason to create an ad- 
ditional judgeship if a vacancy which 
has existed for 3 years has not been 
filled? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say in answer to 
that question that the vacancy should 
have been filled. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
is it not true in respect to the northern 
district of Ohio that the reason given 
by the committee in its report for creat- 
ing an additional judgeship is that a 
vacancy has existed for 3 years? 

Mr. CELLER. That would be no in- 
ducement for our Judiciary Committee 
to provide for an additional judge. The 
inducement was the firm conviction of 
the judicial conference that the addi- 
tional judge was needed. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is the reason 
given in the report. 

Mr. CELLER. No; not at all. There 
are additional reasons, and as we go on 
we will give you the real reasons for it. 
Meanwhile, see our report which gives 
overwhelming factual data as to case- 
load per judge. The greatly increased 
population and industry and business in 
the area creates the need for additional 
judicial manpower. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot cover in the 
space of the time allotted me the reasons 
for the additional judgeships in all these 
23 districts. To go on, there is one addi- 
tional judge for the eastern district of 
Texas, for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia, the western district of Washing- 
ton, the eastern district of Wisconsin, 
and one for the district of Alaska. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman inform 
the committee as to how many judges 
there are in Alaska already? Do they 
not have four already? 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
be patient I will answer the question. 

Mr. COX. I think it is four already 
for a handful of people. 

Mr. CELLER. There are four and we 
increase it to five. 

Mr. COX. For a handful of people. 
Does the gentleman find it possible to 
justify the creation of a new judge for 
Alaska, and the answer to this question 
is a test of the worthiness of the entire 
bill that the gentleman presents? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no. I think that 
would be a little unfair. These judges 
served in a dual capacity, handling local 
legal matters and Federal matters. If 
the gentleman feels there is no addi- 
tional judgeship required for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, it is a simple matter for 
him to offer an amendment; but we had 
the strongest kind of testimony by the 
Chief Judge of the Court of. Appeals, 


Ninth Circuit, Judge Denman, indicating 
the need for an additional judge. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman does not 
attach much more importance to that. 
When the gentleman was before the 
Rules Commiitee did he not indicate an 
intention of reexamining his bill and of 
suggesting as to what particular judge- 
ships that are provided by this measure 
should go out? 

Mr. CELLER. I did do that and we 
feel none of these judgeships should go 
out. May I yield to the gentleman from 
Alaska to give the gentleman more infor- 
mation than perhaps he and I have 
already. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I may say that the 
District Court of Alaska is a Territorial 
court as well as a Federal court. Con- 
gress imposed upon the legislature al- 
most the duty of providing that Federal 
judges there should handle Territorial 
business. Congress never allowed a Ter- 
ritorial court to be established, so the 
Federal judges have to do all the business 
for the judicial establishment. 

Mr. CELLER. In addition, we provide 
for the making of temporary judgeships 
permanent—which involve no increase— 
in the eastern and western districts of 
Missouri, southern district of Texas, and 
northern and southern district of West 
Virginia. Wecreate four new temporary 
judgeships: One for Arizona, two for the 
southern district of New York, and one 
for the middle district of Tennessee. 

Now we provide one circuit judge for 
the fifth circuit and two for the ninth. 
If you have had occasion to study the 
situations with reference to the cases 
in the Supreme Court and the cases in 
the circuit courts; you would find that 
the court of appeals, the circuit courts, 
are gradually becoming courts of last 
resort. As the result of the bill that we 
passed away back in 1925 the Supreme 
Court need not consider cases which are 
offered to it. It has discretionary 
power to grant or not to grant certiorari 
except in cases like those involving con- 
stitutional questions. Now, as the re- 
sult of the discretionary power granted 
to the Supreme Court, comparatively 
very few cases go to the Supreme Court 
and are considered by the Supreme 
Court. Very few, comparatively, certi- 
oraris are granted. I asked Judge Den- 
man, chief judge of the rinth circuit, to 
give me an idea of the number of cases 
that have gone from his court to the 
Supreme Court. He said, taking a 5- 
year average, in all of the circuit courts 
only 3.16 percent of the cases considered 
by the circuit courts ever reached the 
Supreme Court. In the fifth circuit, 2.35 
percent, and in Judge Denman’s own 
circuit, the nintn circuit, only 2.64 per- 
cent of all cases reach and are deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court. 

Now what does that mean? That 
means that we must be mighty careful 
as to ‘vhat we do with our circvit courts, 
and if those circuit courts are under- 
manned a very serious situation is de- 
veloped. If these circuit courts which 
have become really courts of last re- 
sort have not got enough judges to 
handle the tremendous number of cases 
assigned to them—and I do not want 
to use the cliché that justice delayed is 
justice denied—but surely a hich and 
Paramount agency for justice to our 
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people is seriously impaired. These dis- 
tinguished circuit judges, realizing that 
their word is the last and in most cases 
because ther> is practically no chance of 
appeal to the Supreme Court, have 
realized their tremendous responsibility. 
We dare not deny the Fifth and Ninth 
Circuit Courts of Appeals adequate num- 
bers of judges, otherwise these are 
pressed, pressured, hurried, harried, and 
cannot do their best work. Acministra- 
tion of justice greatly is impeded. The 
fifth circuit includes Georgia, Alabama, 
Texas, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, 
and Canal Zone. This embraces a vast 
territory. You must realize the vast in- 
crease in population in Florida, the vast 
increase in Texas, and that vast increase 
makes for additional cases. For that 
reason they ask for one additional judge 
in the fifth circuit. 

In the ninth circuit we have embraced 
therein California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Guam. I need not 
tell you of the great influx of people into 
the States of California, Arizona, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, and those addi- 
tional persons maxe for more litigation. 
Fer that reason the judgment of the 
judicial conference was to the eff-2t that 
there must be two additional judges for 
that circuit. 

Now, much has*been said about New 
York, whence I come. I did not ask for 
these judgeships; I personally do not 
care a hoot and a howl whether you 
grant the additional judgeships for the 
southern district of New York or not. 
I am not interested in the sense that 
it would be of any advantage to me 
whatsoever. I want that distinctly un- 
derstood. I care not, except I feel it 
is my duty when the judicial con*erence 
recommends and when the judges of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York come 
down here and plead with us that be- 
cause of the crowded dockets there is 
need for additional judges, I must give 
heed. 

What is the situation in the southern 
district? As has been indicated by not 
only the judges in that district court but 
the bar associations of the city of New 
York, in the southern New York dis- 
trict at the end of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1950, we had the following situation: 

There are 16 judges there. Out of 
200 United States district judgeships 
for the whole country New York has 8 
percent of the judgeships. Keep that 
figure in mind. What percentage has 
the southern district of all the employer 
liability cases? Twenty-two percent. 

What percentage has the southern 
district of all the antitrust cases 
brought? Twenty-one percent. 

What percentage has the southern 
district of all patent cases brought? 
Twenty-one percent. 

The southern district has 60 percent 
of all admiralty cases, and mind you, 
only 8 percent of the judge manpower. 

It has 69 percent of all the cases 
brought under the.Jones Act, actions 
brought by seamen. 

It has 30 percent of all private suits, 
suits brought by private litigants. Of 
all the cases, it has 30 percent, yet it 
has only 8 percent of all the judgeships. 


These facts should quiet the scoffers and 
doubters as to New York’s needs. 

On December 31, 1950, there were 
pending 49,000 civil cases in 86 district 
courts. Of the 49,000, 11,000 were in 
the southern district of New York. 
Thus over 23 percent of all the civil liti- 
gation is brought in the southern dis- 
trict of New York with only 8 percent of 
the judges. 

Beyond that, to give you an idea of 
the case load, at the year ending June 
30, 1951, 5,210 cases were started in the 
southern district. Divide 5,210 by the 
16 judges and you get the case load per 
judge:hip commenced. The answer is 
a case load of 326 in the southern dis- 
trict. What is the average case load 
throughout the country? It is not 326, 
it is 222 cases. So that this is the de- 
Cuction you must come to: In New York 
tne case load per judge is 150 percent 
of the national average. Does New York 
need additional judges? Only the po- 
litically prejudiced or purblind would say 
“No.” I am going to leave to others 
who are interested in this important 
legislation the giving forth of the facts 
which warrant the passage of this bill, 
as far as individual districts are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposing this bill 
as I did the rule primarily upon the 
ground that it seems to me as a matter 
of principle this omnibus approach to 
the creation of new Federal judgeships 
is fundamentally unsound. The proper 
way to bring this matter before us is by 
taking up each judgeship by itself in a 
separate bill, It is quite possible that 
some of such bills would go through on 
the Consent Calendar. It is undoubt- 
edly true that others would be enacted 
after discussion. But some of the new 
judgeships created in this bill are en- 
tirely unwarranted. While I regret to 
find myself in difference with my chair- 
man for whom, as he knows, I entertain 
a deep personal affection, one with whom 
I often differ, but never in bitterness, I 
cannot go along with him when he says 
that this legislation is not the result of 
any logrolling. I contend that the bill 
which is before us is the result of an 
“I scratch your back and you scratch 
mine” attitude on the part of various 
persons interested in creating in a par- 
ticular area new Federal judgeships. 
There are those in the other body, or 
even in our body, in their zeal to repre- 
sent a localized area who would contend 
that they were going to oppose the meas- 
ure unless it contained a specific new 
Federal judgeship in the State or con- 
gressional district for which they spoke. 
I do not mean to impute improper mo- 
tives to any Member. All the Members 
of Congress are expected to speak out 
vigorously in behalf of the areas they 
represent. Our own chairman, it seems 
to me, is unduly modest when he fails 
to point out that this measure as it came 
to us from the other body had two tem- 
porary judgeships for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, but as it emerged from 
his committee, it had those two plus 
three permanent judgeships for the 
southern district of New York. I think 
the people whom the chairman so ably 
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represents should be aware of the abil- 
ity which he has displayed in our com- 
mittee, in making it possible to have be- 
fore us a bill providing five Federal 
judges for the southern district of New 
York rather than two as envisioned in 
the Senate bill. I happen to feel that 
there is not a need in that district at 
the moment, and all at one fell swoop, 
for five additional Federal judgeships. 
At least, we could start with two and 
then resurvey the situation. 

Then we have this situation in Ohio, 
which was referred to by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Ha.ieck]. It is 
stated in the report, and a great point is 
made of it, that there were as of the 
date of the report only three active 
judges since there had been a vacancy 
which has not been filled. There were 
already authorized four judges, and now 
we seek in this bill to authorize five 
judges. This vacancy in Ohio was filled 
after this report was filed, a matter of 
just a month or so ago. But certainly 
before we create another judgeship, 
when there has been a vacancy unfilled 
since August 1949—before we create sti 
an additional judgeship, we should look 
the ground over and be sure that we are 
proceeding in the right way. 

The gentleman from Georgia referred 
to the situation in Alaska. There are 
four Federal judges now in Alaska. This 
bill seeks to create five. 

This bill seeks to create an additional 
Federal judgeship, making two for tl.e 
State of Nevada where there are 160,090 
people. In other words, that would ha 
one judge for every 80,000 people, if this 
bill goes through, whereas the national 
average is many, many times that. The 
disappointing thing from the taxpayer's 
standpoint is that as these population 
shifts take place, and they do entail the 
creation of additional Federal judge- 
ships, there never seems to be introduced 
by anyone at anytime a bill to reduce the 
number of Federal judgeships anywhere. 
As the population shifts from the rural 
to industrial areas, there are many parts 
of our country where there has been a 
decrease in population, and where the 
case load per judge is far less than the 
national average—far less. Naturally, 
to strike a national average one must 
find roughly that there are as many that 
have less cases than the average as have 
more. So there should be from time to 
time bills before us to reduce the number 
of judges. But that never happens. 

From the standpoint of the national 
fiscal picture I think it should be pointed 
out that each new judge that we create 
does not simply mean that we are adding 
to the Federal payroll one judge with a 
salary of $15,000, or something like that. 
The fact is that each new Federal judge- 
ship entails an expenditure of a little 
over $50,000. So that this bill for 26 new 
judges means roughly about $1,300,000. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Despite the cost, if 
there is need for a judge, I think the 
gentleman would agree that we should 
have the judge. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, that if there is need, if justice 
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is being delayed to the point where liti- 
gants are not able to get proper treat- 
ment in the courts, of course, we must 
maintain our courts in such manner that 
they are able to keep their business rea- 
sonably current. That entails expendi- 
tures. I appreciate that. But I do point 
out that the expense saddled on the tax- 
paye:'s is one factor which we who must 
look at the over-all picture must con- 
sider in our determination; namely, what 
additional burden in these times are we 
throwing on the taxpayers by the en- 
actment of legislation of this character. 
I reiterate that is only one considera- 
tion, but it seems to me it is an important 
one. If these judges are not needed, 
then certainly we should not support a 
measure of this kind. 

In our Judiciary Committee we have 
passed a bill to raise the jurisdictional 
limitation in civil cases in Federal courts 
from $3,000, as it is now, to $10,000. It 
is considered that this will materially 
decrease the volume of work in the 
courts. We should see how that bill, 
which has not yet been enacted but has 
keen reported, I think unanimously, 
works out before we create a lot of new 
additional judges. 

Now, there are two other matters 
which I want to mention, and not in a 
partisan spirit. I want to be restrained 
in what I say about them, but I do think 
that they are important factors for us 
to consider in the creation of 26 new 
judgeships at this particular time. One 
is the lack of assurance which we have 
as to the caliber of the judges who will 
bo appointed at the present time, that 
they will be such that we can hereafter 
take justifiable pride in having partici- 
pated in their appointment through hav- 
ing enacted this enabling legislation. 

There have been some good appoint- 
ments of judges in the last few years, 
but there have been many others which 


. certainly have been the subject of most 


severe criticism. I mention the two in 
Illinois who were so much in the public 
print. In the southern district of New 
York the Chief Executive named to a 
judgeship post one person who, after 
hearing, was considered unfit, and was 
not confirmed. He then named another 
who was opposed by all of the bar asso- 
ciations as being unfitted by experience 
for such an important post; but that 
nomination went through. There have 
been other areas of the country where 
judicial selections have been made which 
have not met with general favor. There 
is a hearing going on now in Los Angeles 
with relation to the nomination of a 
Federal judge which certainly creates 
in the minds of those who read the 
testimony a serious doubt as to his 
qualifications. As I say, I make these 
statements with considerable restraint, 
because I agree entirely with the chair- 
man that this bill should not be con- 
sidered on a partisan basis. I do feel, 
however, that the record of the present 
Chief Executive in naming people to 
high judicial position is not such as to 
commend to our good judgment the 
broadening of his powers in that respect. 

Finally, the recent actions of the Chief 
Executive would seem to me to give to 
a good many Members of this House 
considerable pauce when they are faced 
with the necessity of voting upon a meas- 


ure which is going to give to the Chief 
Executive this power of naming 26 new 
judges. There has been particularly 
widespread revulsion against the atti- 
tude and tactics of the Chief Executive 
in the recent seizure of the steel plants. 
It is not my purpose to debate now the 
merits or demerits of his action. That 
matter is now in the courts. I raise the 
question, however, whether this is the 
appropriate time, whether this is the 
time when the people whom we represent 
would expect us to give to this same Chief 
Executive the power to nominate 26 new 
judicial officers to preside in the courts of 
this land. Isense that the people would 
applaud curtailment, rather than en- 
largement, of the President’s powers at 
this moment. 

At the appropriate time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall move to recommit this bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
further study, and I hope that motion 
will prevail. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman frcm Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
in opening that your Committee on the 
Judiciary comes before the House today 
with this bi!l that has been given con- 
siderable consideration by the subcom- 
mittee and also by the full committee. 
The last time this matter was before us 
it was said that tinis bill had not received 
careful study and that no hearings were 
held. I wish to remind the Committee 
of the Whole of the fact that hearings 
were held on this bill, S. 1203, by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate on April 17 and 19, May 1 and 7, June 
15 and 16; and as I read over those hear- 
ings conducted by the able Senator from 
Nevada, I see that there were six full 
days of complete hearings at which time 
all persons interested were given ample 
opportunity to be heard. Testimony was 
offered there by various Members of the 
other branch, the Senate, and by mem- 
bers of the Judicial Council and the 
justices of the circuit and district courts, 
and this matter was gone into thorough- 
ly. This bill was passed by the other 
body without any real opposition and 
was sent to the House in the early part 
of this year. As I recall, the late Con- 
gressman Byrne, of New York, and his 
subcommittee went into this matter 
thoroughly. It is true they did not hold 
long hearings similar to those held over 
in the other branch, but they did give to 
anyone and everyone who was interested 
in this subject matter the opportunity to 
be heard if they cared todo so. Follow- 
ing these hearings the Senate bill was 
amended to some extent and is now be- 
fore the House for consideration. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has explained quite thoroughly 
the provisions of this bill. As I remem- 
ber, there was no opposition in the sub- 
committee and in the full committee of 
the Judiciary Committee there were only 
four members who reserved the right to 
oppose this bill if they so desired, but 
they did not oppose it in the meeting of 
the full Judiciary Committee. I know 
that at the time this matter was con- 
sidered the able Congressman from 
Rochester, N. Y. [Mr. Keatine], was un- 
avoidably absent due to illness. We 
know his attitude in the past has been 


against some of these bills of like nature. 
I may say to my colleagues at this time 
it has been the procedure in the past to 
bring so-called judges’ bills befere the 
House in the way of an omnibus bill. 
Back in the first session of the Fighty- 
first Congress we passed Public Law 205, 
which was an omnibus bill creating addi- 
tional judgeships at that time. That 
was Public Law 205, chapter 387, of the 
first session. 

Sometime ago we tried to consider a 
bill here singularly to treat these judge- 
ships in special bills, but, as has been 
stated already, these bills failed to pass 
the other branch. So they are now part 
of this bill, such as the judgeships for 
Alaska anc other parts of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose no better 
statement could be brought to the floor 
of the House than what the committee 
stated in its report. This has already 
been mentioned but I think it is worthy 
of stating again, additional judgeships 
were created in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress in order to alleviate the problem of 
congested dockets and delay in litigation, 
the minimum needs for increases in the 
Federal judiciary were met. Since that 
time, however, the need has continued in 
certain areas while in others a new need 
has arisen. 

Even with the relief given in past 
legislation, it is evident from the facts 
assembled that in a number of districts 
there are more cases than the judges can 
possibiy handle and dispose of with the 
efficiency and dispatch desired. There 
is every evidence, both from the statisti- 
cal standpoint and from the standpoint 
of human experience, that the past tend- 
ency toward a steady increase in the case 
load of our Federal courts will continue 
and grow more burdensome in the fu- 
ture. Failure to recognize the trend and 
provide for it might mean that in many 
cases justice might be so long delayed 
that the end of justice might be largely 
defeated. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States and the Office of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, have each made a very 
careful study of the condition of the 
dockets of all of the Federal courts going 
back over a period of the past several 
years. This study has been most com- 
prehensive and has related to each and 
every district and each and every circuit. 
Of necessity, the most that said study 
can reveal is the cold data as to the num- 
ber of cases filed, the number of cases 
disposed of, the number of cases pending, 
and related factual data. The studies 
conducted by these offices cannot pos- 
sibly take into account the various in- 
tangible factors which enter into any 
complete understanding of the over-all 
problem of the load being carried by each 
Federal judge. It isa known fact that in 
certain of the districts wherein wealth is 
concentrated or large corporations are 
located—particularly the southern dis- 
trict of New York—a great many tre- 
mendously large, important, and in- 
volved suits are filed primarily because ot 
the location of either the plaintiff or the 
defendant in said district. In certair 
other districts there is an extremely 
heavy case load of criminal cases by rea- 
son of immigration-law violations. Other 
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intangible factors, such as illness of 
judges, judges being assigned to other 
judicial duties, age, physical incapacity, 
and humerous other factors enter into 
the forming of the full and complete pic- 
ture and a full and complete understand- 
ing of the problem. By reason of these 
factors, the committee wishes to recog- 
nize that any statistics that will be ap- 
pended to this report cannot, and do not, 
give the full, complete, and accurate pic- 
ture as to the need for judges in any 
particular district or circuit. 

Between 1941 and 1950, the total num- 
ber of civil cases pending in the 84 dis- 
tricts of the United States—86 since 
1949—increased from 29,394 to 55,603. 
This was an increase of more than 89 
percent in the 10-year period. 

Since that statement was written, the 
statistics from the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts for the fiscal 
year of 1951 indicates that the total civil 
cases were, on July 1, 1950, 55,603. Dur- 
ing the year 51,600 were commenced, 
52,119 terminated, leaving 55,084 pend- 
ing on July 30, 1951. During the year, 
32,176 private civil cases were com- 
menced, 31,419 were terminated, leaving 
pending on June 30, 1951, 35,582. 
Whereas there was pending on July 1, 
1950, 34,825. 

Over the 10-year period there has been 
a definite upward trend, particularly 
noticeable in the private cases. 

It is recognized that the time-consum- 
ing cases are the private civil cases and 
are the type of cases to which careful 
and thoughtful attention must be given 
by a judge in order to render substantial 
justice. 

This committee is convinced that the 
national average—being the average 
number of cases handled per judge in 
the 86 district courts of the United 
States—is now higher than it should be 
and is placing more cases on each 
judge—average—than he can properly 
and efficiently handle. But even with 
the national average as high as it is, and 
the judges of necessity sacrificing thor- 
oughness for speed, yet, the dockets in 
many districts are falling further and 
further behind, and the problem is get- 
ting more and more acute. As the total 
number of pending cases continues to 
increase, obviously fewer judges will be 
able to accept assignment away from 
their district or circuit. 

The committee is further convinced 
that the only possible solution of the 
problem is to furnish the Federal judi- 
ciary with sufficient manpower to rea- 
sonably and adequately staff the courts. 
All manner of makeshift plans have been 
tried, but with the insurmountable ob- 
stacle of inadequate number of judges, 
all such plans have failed, and will con- 
tinue to fail. Once the courts are ade- 
quately staffed with judges, the backlog 
of cases can and will be disposed of, and 
the courts can then remain current. 

It should be noted that the foregoing 
has dealt with the question of relieving 
and bringing the backlogs of the Federal 
courts affected to a current basis and 
relieving the judges of the apparent 
overload, but the question of the rights 
of the litigants is of the prime impor- 
tance. In recommending the provisions 
of S. 1203, it is done with the thought of 
giving to litigants their day in court in 


the most expeditious and speedy man- 
ner. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to counter some of 
the arguments made by the gentleman 
from New York, my very distinguished 
colleague, and a gentleman for whom I 
have affectionate regard, Mr. KEaTINc. 
I want to say that the various bar asso- 
ciations that opposei the nominees of 
the President for judgeships in New York 
are the same bar associations that have 
approved this bill. Weight, great weight 
must be given their views. 

Furthermore, the gentleman has in- 
dicated that the action of the President 
in the steel case might well give us 
pause because of the appointees he 
might designate for judgeships. In that 
regard I do not think we can readily 
disregard, when we try to judge what 
the President has done, some of the 
precedents that have been established 
by former Presidents of the United 
States. Notably consider what Theodore 
Roosevelt did in connection with the 
seizure of property. You may recall he 
seized the territory now the Canal Zone 
and said that while Congress might de- 
bate the issue, the Canal would merrily 
roll along. I do not quote him exactly; 
but his words were to that effect. As- 
suredly he grounded his authority upon 
his duties as Commander in Chief. We 
cannot disregard the action of Presi- 
dent Wilson, as Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces, who sent an expedi- 
tion into Mexico. Pershing headed that 
expedition and went as far as Vera Cruz, 
clear across the sovereign State of 
Mexico. 

We all remember in the not-far-dis- 
tant past the seizure of the coal mines 
and private property known as Mont- 
gomery Ward by Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. While it is true that that seizure 
was in time of war, nonetheless the 
Constitution is not placed in cold storage 
or placed under wraps because we have 
a war. The Constitution prevails in 
time of peace as well as war. 

Maybe I am mistaken and some of 
those who have delved deeper into the 
subject may correct me, but if I remem- 
ber correctly President Lincoln seized 
two newspapers, one in New York and 
one in Chicago. That certainly was a 
seizure of private property. 

I remember, too, as a little lad read- 
ing in the public prints about some of 
the tall talk that Grover Cleveland di- 
rected toward the Republic of Vene- 
zuela. I heard tell of the very drastic 
action he took against that Republic. 
There was, indeed, no statute of Congress 
that sanctioned his moves. He felt that 
the Constitution gave him sufficient 
authority. 

Therefore, when we seek to evaluate 
what our distinguished President, Presi- 
dent Truman, has done with reference 
to the steel case we cannot conveniently 
or otherwise, forget these and other 
precedents. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Frazier]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, as you know, embraces the creation 
of three circuit judges, 16 permanent dis- 
trict judges, and 4 temporary district 
judges, 23 new judgeships in all. Three 
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temporary judgeships are made perma- 
nent. 

Iam particularly interested in the fact 
that in this bill is created a temporary 
judgeship for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee. The reason for the creation of 
this judgeship is that the present district 
judge, the Honorable Elmer Davies, was 
stricken with a very severe heart attack 
in 1949. He is still suffering from that 
heart ailment and has been unable to 
hold court in the middle district of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Henry P. Chandler, who appeared 
before our committee, said in regard to 
this condition existing in middle Ten- 
nessee: 

Until the district judge for the district, 
Hon. Elmer D. Davies, became ill with a 
serious heart attack on March 17, 1949, the 
work of the district court for the district was 
handled expeditiously. Judge Davies is a 
capable judge, and he worked with eneruy 
and diligence. Since he became ill, except 
for a period in the summer of 1949 when he 
resumed work, with resulting retrogression 
in health, he has been unable to sit in the 
court, 


I should like at this time to read to you, 
and I call this particularly to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues from the left side 
of this Chamber, a letter I have received 
from one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the judiciary who I believe ever 
sat in any court. I refer to the Honor- 
able Xen Hicks, who was for many years 
a United States district judge for the 
eastern district of Tennessee, and for the 
last 15 or 18 years has served and dur- 
ing most of that time acted as senior cir- 
cuit judge of the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Judge Hicks, as you may 
know, was a Republican, and therefore 
he has, of course, no interest from a po- 
litical standpoint in the creation of an 
additional judge for the middle district 
of Tennessee. Judge Hicks retired upon 
reaching his eighty-first birthday on 
April 1. Prior to that time, he wrote me 
the following letter: 

UNITED STATES CouURT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT, 
November 28, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES B. FRAZIER, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

My Derar CONGRESSMAN: As you are no 
doubt aware, the Senate has passed a bill in 
which an additional judgeship is established 
for the middle district of Tennessee. I am 
writing you particularly because you are a 
member of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, and further because I think that some 
of the counties in the middle district cf 
Tennessee are also in your congressional dis- 
trict. 

The Judicial Council of the Sixth Cir- 
cuit as well as the Senior Circuit Judges’ 
Conference have both approved the creation 
of this judgeship and I would like to stress 
the importance of it. For a long time Judge 
Davies was, on account of iliness, unable to do 
his work and in addition, the dockets in 
the middle district have been and are now 
rapidly growing. This is true not only in the 
Nashville and Columbia divisions but it is 
especially true at Cookeville, where there are 
hundreds of condemnation cases now pend- 
ing. I think that this matter has been 
brought to the attention of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, but I do not know 
whether they have acted upon it. At any 
rate it is of great importance and unless this 
judgeship is created the dictrict will be left 
in a situation which to my mind is not et all 
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pleasant to contemplate. I will very much 
appreciate anything you may be able to do 
in this behalf. 


Judge Hicks was always very reluctant 
to ask for additional judges in the sixth 
circuit. I believe 2 years ago, when we 
were considering the creation of addi- 
tional judgeships, he did not ask for 
any. We did not ask for additional 
judgeships in that circuit, but owing to 
the unfortunate condition which now 
exists in Tennessee, I urge you to favor- 
ably consider the creation of this tem- 
porary judgeship. 

The bill provides that the first vacancy 
occurring in the office of District Judge 
in the Middle District of Tennessee, shall 
not be filled. It simply creates an addi- 
tional judgeship to handle the business 
which has piled up there because of the 
incapacity of the present judge. There 
are now pending in that district, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of criminal cases, 
and a great many condemnation cases, 
which have not been tried during the 
past 3 years. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

’ Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. ’ 

Mr. EVINS. I certainly would like to 
commend the gentleman for the pains- 
taking and diligent work he has devoted 
to this problem as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to provide this 
additional judge for middle Tennessee, 
that is so greatly needed. I would also 
like to support the statement he has 
made concerning the particular need in 
middle Tennessee. I know in my own 
county, and in my own section, for sev- 
eral years, lawyers, litigants, and others 
have been asking me to try to do some- 
thing to relieve the congested Federal 
court dccket existing in my section of the 
State. 

The Federal Government through the 
Corps of Engineers has built a number 


.Oof dams in middle Tennessee—the Cen- 


ter Hill and Dale Heller Dams—and of 
necessity the Government has had to 
take over great areas of land in this mid- 
dle Tennessee area. AS a result of this 
action a large number of condemnation 
cases has resulted and are still pending. 
Besides the criminal docket and civil 
dockets, the condemnation backlog is 
very excessive at this time. The dockets 
have fallen far behind, as the gentleman 
has well stated. Here are some of the 
figures concerning the court docket, al- 
though I must say that the figures do 
not adequately reflect the full picture— 
particularly with respect to the con- 
demnation cases. 

Number of civil cases filed in 1950, 199. 

Backlog of civil cases, 179. 

Total civil cases pending September 
1951, 369. 

Number of criminal cases pending in 
1951, 309. 

National average of criminal cases 
filed per district, 180. 

The number pending criminal'cases of 
1951 is over five times the national aver- 
age per judge. 

Number of condemnation cases pend- 
ing September 1951, 332. 

In addition to the pending cases 
there is situated in Tennessee the Oak 
Ridge Atomic Energy plant, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and recently there 
has been established in the district which 
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I represent the great air engineering 
development center and condemnation 
cases are arising out of that develop- 
ment. At the Seward Air Force Base at 
Smyrna, it is my information that the 
Air Force contemplates taking a 300-acre 
tract by condemnation. Therefore, al- 
though they might be able to dispose of 
a good number of cases through the 
services of a special judge, there is going 
to be a need for some time to have an 
additional judge to take care of the con- 
demnation oases alone in this area. I 
wish to support the gentleman on the 
splendid statement he has made. I hope 
the House will see fit to provide this 
additional judge for the middle district 
of Tennessee. The Judicial Conference 
has recommended it and the need is 
pressing. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER] and my col- 
league from Tennessee [Mr. EvINs] 
stated very completely and adequately 
the conditions which exist in the mid- 
dle district of Tennessee. I would not 
add to their very fine statements except 
to compliment the gentlemen. I wish 
to simply ask this question for the record. 
It is my understanding that the bill, as 
reported, by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary provides this judgeship shall be 
in a sense temporary in that the first 
vacancy occurring in the middle district 
of Tennessee shall not be filled by an- 
other appointment; that is correct is it 
not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I have a high regard 
for the gentleman’s ability as he knows. 
I wonder if the Tennessee brethren, in- 
cluding the gentleman now addressing 
us, do not think it is a rather high price 
to pay for a meritorious judgeship, if we 
consider it that, and I am not inclined 
to debate it, for Tennessee, to have to 
take 25 other judgeships in an omnibus 
bill, or whether the proper way to do is 
not to bring up the Tennessee judgeship 
in the usual course. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatine] recalls I 
have not been a strong advocate of the 
creation of additional judgeships or 
other offices in our Government. He and 
I have had the pleasure of serving to- 
gether on a subcommittee. I have not 
advocated the creation of additional 
judgeships in the past. In this instance 
we had before the committee the report 
of the Judicial Conference which rec- 
ommended very strongly the creation of 
all of these judgeships except four. I 
believe they were Washington, Nevada, 
West Virginia, and Virginia. Those were 
the only four, as I recall, that were not 
recommended by the Judicial Confer- 
ence. We are not in favor of a judge- 
ship for Tennessee or for the creation of 
other judgeships that are not required, 
I would not support the creation of 
judgeships that I do not feel are needed, 


but I do believe that we can depend on 
the members of the Judicial Conference 
for an honest report to the committee 
and to the Congress as to the number of 
judges that are required. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Some statement has been 
made heretofore that President Truman 
is interested in this legislation for pa- 
tronage purposes. I do not know about 
that but I can only say this matter has 
been under consideration for a period 
of 2 years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. EVINS. This measure has been 
pending—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand the regular order. 
I have made the point of order that a 
quorum is nnt present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DEANE). The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Forty-eight 
Members are present; obviously a quo- 
rum is not present. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 58] 


Aandahl Dempsey Jackson, Cal.f. 
Abbitt Denny Jackson, Wash. 
Abernethy Dingell James 
Allen, Calif. Dollinger Jarman 
Allen, Ill. Dondero Jenison 
Anderson, Calif. Donohue - Jones, Mo. 
Andrews Donovan Jones, 
Anfuso Dorn Woodrow W. 
Angell Doyle Judd 
Armstrong Durham Kearns 
Barden Eaton Kee 
Barrett Eberharter Kelley, Pa. 
Bates, Ky. Elston Kelly, N. Y. 
Battle Fallon Kennedy 
Beall Feighan Keogh 
Bender Fenton Kerr 
Bentsen Fernandez Kersten, Wis. 
Blackney Fine Kilburn 
Blatnik Fisher King, Calif. 
Boggs, La. Flood King, Pa. 
Bonner Fogarty Klein 
Boykin Fugate Larcade 
Bramblett Fulton Latham 
Brownson Gamble Lesinski 
Buchanan Garmaiz Lind 
Buckley Gary Lucas 
Buffett Gavin Lyle 
Burleson Golden McConnell 
Burnside Goodwin McDonough 
Burton Gordon McGrath 
Busbey Gore McKinnon 
Bush Graham McMullen 
Butler Granahen Machrowitz 
Byrnes Granger Madden 
Canfieid Grant Mansfield 
Carlyle Green Marshall 
Carrigg Gregory Mason 

Case Gwinn Merrow 
Chatham Hall, Edwin Miller, Md. 
Chelf Arthur Miller, Ca if. 
Chenoweth Harrison, Nebr. Miller, N. Y. 
Chiperfield Harrison, Wyo. Mitchell 
Chudoff Havenner Morano 
Clemente Hays, Ohio Morgan 
Clevenger Hebert Morris 

Cole, N. Y. Hedrick Morrison 
Colmer Heffernan Multer 
Combs Heller Mumma 
Cooley Ferter Murdock 
Corbett Hill Murphy 
Coudert Hillings Murray, Wis. 
Crosser Hinshaw O'Hara 
Curtis, Mo. Hoeven O’Konski 
Dague Holifield O'Neill 
Davis, Ga. Horan Osmers 
DeGraffenried Howell Passman 
Delaney Irving Patman 
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Philbin Scott, Hardie Teague 
Phillips Scott, Vail 

Potter Hugh D., Jr. Velde 
Powell Scrivner Walter 
Price Shafer Watts 
Prouty Sheppard Weichel 
Radwan Sieminski Welch 
Reams Sikes Wharton 
Rees, Kans, Simpson, Il. Wheeler 
Regan Simpson, Pa, Wickersham 
Rhodes Sittier Wier 
Riehlman Smith, Miss, Williams, Miss. 
Rivers Spence Willis 
Roberts Stanley Wilson, Ind. 
Rodino Stigler Withrow 
Sabath Stockman Wolcott 

St. George Sutton Wood, Ga. 
Sasscer Tackett Yates 
Saylor Taylor Yorty 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rasavt, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having been under consideration the bill 
S. 1203, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 207 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S, 1203, with Mr, 
Rasaut in the chair. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to ask the Members of this distinguished 
body to study the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and if you have 
the opportunity, to read the hearings 
of the committee in the other body, 
which hearings were conducted last 
summer, They will justify the creation 


of these judgeships, and I urge you to 
vote for this bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman,I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 


[Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, since I 
have been a Member of this body for a 
little over a year, I have learned to re- 
spect very highly the gentleman from 


New York (Mr. Keatine] and his work 
on the Judiciary Committee. However, 
I find myself in disagreement with him 
today, because I do not believe that, able 
attorney as he is, Mr. KEATING can an- 
alyze the needs of someone else’s district 
as well as that individual can his own 
district. I sat here this afternoon and 
listened to the three gentlemen from 
‘Tennessee who have definitely proved, in 
my opinion, why they needed another 
judgeship in their particular districts. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc] if he does not 
feel, in view of the fact that President 
Truman has been subjected to the criti- 
cism that he has recently regarding some 
of his decisions, if this bill should be 
passed he would be even a little more 
cautious than one would normally be 
in making these appointments. 


Mr. KEATING. In reply to the gen- 
tleman, I would be very hesitant to try 


to analyze the frame of mind of the 

hief Executive. I think I would have 
to ask the gentleman to relieve me from 
that obligation. I have indicated that 
I was not pleased with some of the ap- 


pointments which have been made, and 
I have not seen any indication recently 
that there is improvement in that regard. 

Mr. AYRES. I can agree with the 
gentleman that the President oftentimes 
seems to be full of surprises. On the 
other hand I think the issue that should 
be decided here is whether or not the 
judgeships are needed; not who is likely 
to make the appointment. Not being an 
attorney, perhaps the gentleman from 
New York is more familiar with the pro- 
cedure than I am. However, does the 
gentleman not feel that the Members of 
the other body would use discretion in 
confirming these appointments that the 
Chief Executive might make? 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the 
gentleman that I would expect the 
Members of the other body to perform 
their duty and to scrutinize any appoint- 
ment with care. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the problem before us is 
primarily one as to the need for these 
judgeships. I presume the gentleman’s 
particular concern is with regard to the 
Ohio judgeship, because I know of the 
unusually able manner in which he looks 
out for the interests of the people who 
sent him to Congress. With regard to 
the Ohio judgeship, I would say to the 
gentleman that it appears the chief diffi- 
culty in the past has been the failure to 
fill the vacancy there in the northern 
district of Ohio, if that is the particular 
area which the gentleman is concerned 
about. 

Mr. AYRES. That is the area. Not 
only the particular area but the particu- 
Jar town and county that I am interested 
in, namely, Akron and Summit County. 
We have 407,000 people in Summit 
County. The backlog of cases in the 


courts handled in Cleveland makes it 
very difficult for hundreds of attorneys 
in the city of Akron and Summit County 
to properly handle their cases. I might 
say further that I have always had a 


very high regard for the attorneys. I 
think that the lawyers in that particu- 
lar area are in a better position to know 
whether or not an additional judge is 
needed than any Member of this body, 
regardless of the information you have 


before you. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I ypield. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course, it is the 
obligation of the Members of this body 


to determine whether these judgeships 
are needed. It is not the obligation of 
the lawyers or the judges in any particu- 
lar area. We have encountered time and 
again a desire on the part of members 
of the bar to have more and more judges, 
That is true in the city I come from the 
same as it is everywhere else. The 
lawyers always want more judges because 
there is a chance that some lawyer might 
become a judge. But those people do not 
have the responsibility which rests upon 


the Members of this body to consider all 
of the factors and to determine wheth- 
er judges are needed; and I say to the 
gentleman that in the very situation 
which he is so ably debating that there 
are the average number of cases com- 
menced per judge. 

If the gentleman’s time has expired, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield him two addi- 
tional minutes of my own time. 
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It appears from the record that at the 
present time with the present four 
judges the average per judge of civil 
cases is 254 as against a 204 national 
average. The fourth judge has not been 
working; the vacancy has not been filled 
Since 1949. The average per judge 
therefore of the working judges in the 
northern district of Ohio is way below 
the national average today, yet they still 
want to have another Federal judge 
there. 

Mr. AYRES. Is the gentleman fa- 
miliar with the facts as to why no ap- 
pointment was made and as to why this 
vacancy has existed? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not able to 
speak with authority and know only 
what I am told, but I am told that two 
factions of the majority party had dif- 
ferent candidates and they could not get 
together on one, so no appoinment was 
ever made. Whether that is correct or 
not I am not sure. 

Mr. AYRES. That is the situation, I 
am so informed by the practicing at- 
torneys of that particular area. Also 
they have been disgusted with the way 
in which it has been handled. There is 
a big backlog of cases that have not 
gotten into the court, so the gentleman’s 
figures do not really give the true facts 
as to what the attorneys need, if the 
court could handle them rapidly enough. 
They feel that if another judge of high 
caliber is placed there, regardless of 
party, they would be able to expedite the 
cases in a more efficient manner. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman’s 
original question was whether or not re- 


cent events might not indicate that 
President Truman might be a little more 
cautious in making appointments. Do 
I understand the gentleman to mean 
that if this bill passes the President 


would fill all these vacancies and newly 
created positions by the end of the year? 

Mr. AYRES. I would hope not, unless 
the need for the judge were urgent. If 
the judgeship is needed and the appoint- 
ment is held up, that is equally bad. I 


think we still have to pray to the good 
Lord that the President will do what is 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 


the gentleman one additional minute 
and ask the gentleman *“o yield. 

Mr. AYRES... I yie'd. 

Mr. CELLER. I might say with ref- 
erence to the judgeship in the northern 
district of Ohio that the judicial con- 


ference in their reports recommended in 
September 1949, again in 1950, and again 
in 1951, and they based their recom- 
mendation primarily on the case load. 
In the matter of civil cases the average 


throughout the Nation is 204, * 1t the 


case load in the northern distric of Ohio 
is 254. The total number of civil cases 
pending, for example, in 1947 in the 
northern district was 905. It jumped to 
1,227 in 1951. In the first half of 1952 
it is up to 1,347. That shows the need 


for an additional judge in that district. 

Mr. AYRES. I may say to the gentle- 
man from New York that if the attor- 
neys were confident that their cases 
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would be handled more rapidly more 
cases would be filed that need attention. 

Then do I understand that the gentle- 
man from New York in his opinion feels 
that the workload in this district in Ohio 
definitely makes it deserving of another 
judgeship? 

Mr. CELLER. I emphatically say 
“Yes” to that question. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary said that as long 
ago as 1949 the Judicial Conference had 
recommended an additional judge for 
the northern district of Ohio. At and 
before that time, as a matter of fact, one 
of the judges had been incapacitated for 
a considerable time, had he not? 

Mr. CELLER. I understand that is 
the case. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Well, that is the 
case, Mr. Chairman, and may I say that 
it is indeed regrettable that litigants 
should be delayed in having lawsuits ter- 
minated, and the sitting judges, who 
have done such a remarkable job in the 
northern district of Ohio, should have 
this additional load placed upon them, 
by reason of the failure of the President 
of the United States to appoint a judge 
to fill a vacancy that has existed there 
for some 18 months. Of course, this fail- 
ure to do his duty has resulted in the 
same general condition with respect to 
litigants in the northern district of Ohio 
as his failure to do his duty in the use 
of the Taft-Hartley Act has done to the 
country in the steel strike. I hope that 
the time will soon come when officials in 


high places will promptly discharge the 


duties that devolve upon them. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. 
* Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that I must take an opposite position to 
my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Ayres]. I 
practiced law in the northern district of 
Ohio for 29 years and have been a mem- 
ber of the Federal Bar of that district for 
at least 25 years. I was vice president of 


the Ohio State Bar Association repre- 
senting that area and I can say to the 
House that in my humble opinion there 
is no need for an additional Federal 
judge in the northern district of Ohio 
at this time. 


The failure to fill the vacancy that has 
been referred to, which vacancy the 
President permitted to continue for some 
time, has caused whatever backlog there 
might be there. The load is not too 
heavy. 

I would urge my colleagues not to 
establish another judgeship in the north- 
ern district of Ohio. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, Ihave 
no further requests for time. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, it is the duty and responsi- 
bility of this Congress to ascertain the 
need of the citizens in reference to the 
use of the judiciary and it also becomes 


our duty and responsibility to establish 
whatever courts are necessary for the 


litigants and to make those courts avail- 
able to them. 

Page 22 of the report deals with the 
district of Colorado. This district was 
establisned in August 1876, and had a 
population then of approximately 200,- 
000 people. It has since grown to a 
population of 1,400,000 and covers the 
entire State of Colorado. 

Directing your attention to page 22 
of the report, as of June 1951, there 
were 80 private civil cases pending, and 
for the first half of 1952 this figure was 
increased to 204. In 1951, 172 civil cases 
were filed, 164 terminated, leaving 359 
for final disposition. The case load for 
both criminal and civil cases is far 
above the national average. 

I direct your attention to page 24 of 
the report and to the civil cases. Cases 
commenced per judgeship in the State 
of Colorado, 368; the national average 
is 204. Civil cases, where the United 
States, Government is a party, cases com- 
menced per judgeship in Colorado, 231; 
national average, 93. As to private liti- 
gation, cases commenced per judgeship 
in Colorado were 137 as compared with 
the national average of 111. As to the 
criminal cases instituted in the State of 
Colorado per judgeship, commenced, 
there were 375 as compared with the 
national average of 180. 


I therefore point out to my colleagues 
that it is almost impossible to get to 
trial in civil cases for not le:s than 6 
months up to a year after issues are 
joined. It necessarily follows if we are 
going to have any relief, this additional 
judgeship for Colorado should be sup- 
plied. We think that, with the help of 
the Federal circuit judge at the present 
time, we have kept this load down to a 


certain extent, but, after all, we need 
the relief that is sought for in this bill. 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 


the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the President shall 


appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, one additional circuit judge 


for the fifth circuit and two additional cir- 


cuit judges for the ninth circuit. In order 
that the table contained in section 44 (a) of 
title 28 of the United States Code will reflect 
the changes made by this section in the 
number of circuit judges for said circuits, 
such table is amended to read as follows with 


respect to said circuits: 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 


that the Committee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 


Mr. Rasavt, Chairman of the Committee 


.of the Whole House on the State of the 


Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1203) to provide for the appointment 
of additional circuit and district judges, 


and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 


order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ARENDs and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska (at the request 
of Mr. ARENDS). 

Mr. Jonas and to include an editorial. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an address by Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
at Lexington, Mass., on April 19. 

Mr. Gross and to include a letter from 
a constituent. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Furco.to in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brooks in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado and to insert 
an article concerning a gentleman who 
is on a mission abroad. 

Mr. ASPINALL and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Cetuer in three instances. 

Mr. SapLak and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the cost will 
be $273. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include certain 
quotations. 

Mr. Cote of Kansas and to include an 
address. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts and to 
include an address by Mr. Brown of Ohio 
entitled “Can Freedom of Information 


Be Preserved?” 

Mr. To.ierson in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin and to include 
a letter. 3 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska and to include 


excerpts from a speech made by Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Mr. Javits in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. RoGers of Massachusetts and to 


include a letter from the American Le- 


gion and a statement by the American 
Legion. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 


Mr. Herter (at the request of Mr. 


HESELTON) and to include extraneous 
matter. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 


sence was granted to: 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. 
O’Brien of Illinois), for 2 days, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. SIEMINSK:I (at the request of Mr. 
CLEMENTE), from April 22 to May 5, 


1952, on account of official business, 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2039. An act to prohibit the display of 
flags of international organizations or other 
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nations in equal or superior prominence or 
honor to the flag of the United States ex- 
cept under specified circumstances, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 10, 1952, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 


H. R. 607. An act for the relief of Ron- 
ald Yee; 

H.R. 745. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. Sal- 





yards, assistant postmaster, at Inglewood, 
Calif.; 

H.R.751. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Chong; 


H.R.978. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michi Masaoka; 

H.R.1158. An act for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto; 

H.R.1790. An act for the relief of Doro- 
thea Zirkelbach; 

H.R. 1815. An act for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida; 

H.R. 1819. An act for the relief of Hisa- 
mitsu Kodani; 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carla Mulligan; ‘ 

H.R. 2353. An act for the relief of Kazu- 
yoshi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino; 

H.R. 2403. An act for the relief of Leda 
Taft; 

H.R. 2404. An act for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming; 

H.R. 2634. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Eijima Phillips; 

H.R.3995. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy certain land and improve- 
ments at Pass Christian, Miss.; 

H.R. 4343. An act for the relief of Erika 
Bammes (Patricia Ann Cox); 

H.R. 4444. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon, containing 2 acres, more or less; 

H.R. 4691. An act for the relief of Naga- 
Kubo (also known as Roy Mervin Nelson); 

H.R. 4774. An act for the relief of Elef- 
therios G. Kokolis; 

H. R. 4796. An act to retrocede to the State 
of North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction 
over a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 

H. R. 4897. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to surrender and convey to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts certain 
rights of access in and to Chelsea Street in 
the city of Boston, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4965. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam 
Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of 
land consisting of one-quarter acre, more or 
less, situated at the naval ammunition and 
net depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; ; 

H.R. 5297. An act for the relief of John 
Michael Jurecek; 

H.R. 5322. An act for the relief of Kazumi 
Yamashito; 

H.R. 5369. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands located within, and 
in the vicinity of, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s primary monitoring sta- 
tion, Portland, Oreg.; 

H.R. 5460. An act for the relief of Hans 
Werner Brisco; 

H.R. 5551. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Eline; 

H.R. 5685. An act for the relief of Rumi 
Takemura; 

H.R. 5893. An act to make additional 
funds available to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for direct home and farmhouse 
loans to eligible veterans, under title III of 
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the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended; 

H.R. 5920. An act for the relief of Kimberly 
Ann Cibulski, also known as Belle Lee; 

H.R. 6026. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Yukio; 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide 
an extension of time for the authorization 
for certain projects for local flood protection 
in the Tennessee River Basin; 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the State 
of Kentucky as Lake Cumberland; 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a 
National Day of Prayer; and 

H. J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to continue 
the effectiveness of certain statutory provi- 
sions until June 1, 1952. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1340. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
extend the application of the special induce- 
ment pay provided thereby to doctors and 
dentists, and for other purposes’; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1341. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Defense Plants Administration, trans- 
mitting the second quarterly report of the 
operations of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, pursuant to section 714 (g) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1342. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting the semiannual report of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association for the 6 
months ended December 31, 1951, pursuant 
to section 306 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, and section 2 (6) of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 22 of 1950; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1343. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill 
to amend the act entitled ‘An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ approved March 3, 1901, and the 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemen- 
tary thereto (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 11- 
1401)”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1344. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy, without reimburse- 
ment, certain property at Fort Worth, Tex.”; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

1345. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral ot the United States, transmitting the 
report on the audit of Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 17 (b) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S. C. 
1811) (H. Doc. No. 433); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed. 
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1346. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tion and Liaison Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting the annual report of the 
Department of the Air Force, covering the 
disposal of Air Force excess personal prop- 
erty located in areas outside the continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, for the calendar year 
1951, pursuant to section 404 (d), title IV of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 81st 
Cong.); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

1347. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting a letter from the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom conveying 
an expression of deep gratitude on the part 
of the Government of the United Kingdom 
for the message of profound sorrow and 
sympathy expressed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the occasion of the death of 
King George VI; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1348. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to increase 
from 3 percent to 6 percent the amount to be 
deducted from each payment made pursuant 
to an award, as reimbursement for expenses 
incurred by the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1349. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders en- 
tered in cases where the ninth proviso to sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917 (8 U. S. C. 186), was exercised in be- 
half of such aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) 
of the act of October 16, 1918, as amended 
by section 22 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 (Public Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1350. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1351. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
transmitting the third report of the progress 
of the United States Motor Carrier Claims 
Commission, covering the period from April 
12, 1851, to April 11, 1952, pursuant to provi- 
sions of section 12 of the Motor Carrier 
Claims Commission Act of 1948, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1352. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill, pro- 
posed by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States entitled, “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 1832 of title 28 of the United States 
Code”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1353. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1354. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1355. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration | 
and Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
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the United States, for shore leave purposes 
only, of alien seamen found to be excludable 
as persons within one of the classes enumer- 
ated in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by section 22 of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1356. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
the United States, for shore leave purposes 
only, of alien seemen found to be excludable 
as persons within one of the classes enumer- 
ated in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by section 22 of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1357. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by section 22 of the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1358. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order 
of the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by section 22 of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1359. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders en- 
tered in cases where the ninth proviso to 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917 (8 U. S. C. 136), was exercised 
in behalf of certain aliens, pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 (Public Law 831, 81st 
Cong.); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1360. A letter from the President, Board 
‘of Commissioners, Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a draft of a 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the act entitled 
‘An act to define the term of registered 
nurse and to provide for the registration of 
nurses in the District of Columbia’,” approved 
February 9, 1907, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1361. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a draft of leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize certain 
land and other property transactions”; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

1362. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a draft of leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize certain 
land and other property transactions, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

1363. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port relative to the disposition of certain 
Federal records, pursuant to Records Dis- 
posal Act, approved July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 
380), as amended July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434), 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), and the 
Federal Records Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 578, 
583); to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

1364. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

1365. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
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case of Harry Rannala, file No. A-6923191 CR 
37962, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 427. Joint 
resolution making additional appropriations 
for disaster relief for the fiscal year 1952, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1802). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 7502. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, as-amended relating to the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 7503. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, as amended, relating to the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 7504. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, as amended, relating to the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 7505. A bill to provide more efficient 
dental care for veterans entitled to receive 
dental benefits under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7506. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain land and dwell- 
ing houses on the project known as Shade- 
hill unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Lemmon, S. Dak., without regard to provi- 
sions of law requiring competitive bidding or 
public advertising; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 7507. A bill to amend the rules for 
the prevention of collisions on certain inland 
waters of the United States and on the west- 
ern rivers; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 7508. A bill to reserve to certain State 
and Territorial agencies and tribunals the 
authority to exercise jurisdiction over labor 
disputes involving public utilities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 7509. A bill to establish an equitable 
basis for the application of the Federal in- 
come tax to mutual fire insurance companies 
which operate on the deposit plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 7510. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to increase the duty imposed 
upon the importation of fig paste; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 7511. A bill to provide that the un- 
expended and unobligated balance of all for- 
eign-aid funds available under authority of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 shall be 
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used for the prosecution of flood-control 
projects in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 7512. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall not contribute financially 
to the preparation of the book The History 
of Mankind; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H. R. 7513. A bill to recognize naval serv- 
ice performed in sweeping the North Sea 
of mines in 1919 as service in World War I; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 7514. A bill to amend section 22, 
subdivision (b), paragraph (2), of subpara- 
graph (B) of the Internal Revenue Code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. R. 7515. A bill to provide free postage 
for members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 7516. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp honoring 
George Herman “Babe” Ruth; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 7517. A bill to amend tue Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
#ct to increase the maximum benefits pro- 
vided by such act and to extend its provi- 
sions to Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 7518. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for pasture development and water- 
conservation-development projects in Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 7519. A bill to increase the optional 
standard deduction for married persons fil- 
ing separate income-tax returns; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 7520. A bill to prohibit certain res- 
ervations of minexal interests by Federal land 
banks, the Land Bank Commissioner, and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Association, and to 
provide for disposition of certain mineral in- 
terests heretofore reserved by them; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 7521. A bill to require that miles- 
per-hour and statute miles be retained as the 
standard units for the measurement of speed 
and distance in connection with the opera- 
tion of civil aircraft in interstate air com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 7522. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide the 
same rules for determining gain in the case 
of the sale or exchange of boats used in 
commercial fishing as are provided in the 
case of the sale or exchange of residences; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7523. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for the sale at cer- 
tain post offices of tobacco, cigar, and cigar- 
ette tax stamps; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for disaster relief for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. J. Res. 428. Joint resolution to provide 
that Federal public works projects, flood con- 
trol projects, and programs authorized by 
Congress shall be carried out to the full ex- 
tent of the law; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. J. Res. 429. Joint resolution designating 
the 5th day of April and the 12th day of 
July of each year as the birthdays, respec- 
tively, of Booker T. Washington and George 
Washington Carver; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. J. Res. 430. Joint resolution approving 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico which was adopted by the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 431. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of Federal funds to pay the salaries 
and expenses of Federal officers and em- 
ployees performing functions in connection 
with the unauthorized seizure of steel mills 
or other private property; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President has no authority to assume con- 
trol over any private organization except as 
the Congress may provide by law, and that 
his action in seizing the steel mills violates 
the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Con. Res. 210. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the seizure by the Executive of 
the steel plants; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. Res. 604. Resolution authorizing and 
directing the Committee on the Judiciary to 
investigate the official conduct of Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States, in 
connection with the Government seizure of 
steel plants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 605. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with regard to the Pres- 
ident’s unauthorized seizure of the steel in- 
dustry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. Res. 606. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation au- 
thorized by House Resolution 80; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to national cemeteries, and 
requesting favorable action on Senate bill 
2621; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to prohibiting the furnishing of in- 
toxicating liquor to Indians; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to accepting permit from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the trans- 
fer of lands for the use of the Golden Gate 
Bridge and Highway District for the purpose 
of widening the San Francisco approach to 
the Golden Gate Bridge; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to requesting the National Produc- 
tion Authority to allocate steel for vital 
projects; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dgnt and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to published remarks by the Li- 
brarian of Congress; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, requesting careful con- 
sideration to the interests of national de- 
fense and the inhabitants and mining indus- 
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try of Inyo County before authorization is 
given for the withdrawal of land in Saline 
Valley in Inyo County from the public do- 
main for acquisition and use thereof for an 
aerial gunnery range; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to first form reclamation withdraw- 
als of lands on stream systems in the State 
of California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to Federal participation in the cost 
of independent audit of joint public assist- 
ance programs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States, rela- 
tive to transmitting a copy of an interstate 
civil defense and disaster compact entered 
into by the State of Idaho, with the States 
of Washington, Oregon, California, ‘Nevada, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Montana, pursuant to 
Chapter 277, Idaho Session Laws of 1951; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States, rela- 
tive to transmitting copies of letters ex- 
changed between the Governor of Maine and 
the Governors of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont which taken to- 
gether signify the consummation of a civil 
defense and disaster mutual assistance com- 
pact between the State of Maine and the 
seven States mentioned; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to making application for 
the calling of a convention to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 7524. A bill for the relief of Wilfred 
Cromie; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7525. A bill for the relief of Akino 
Takegawa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 7526. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Sylvester; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H.R. 7527. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Knight Waters and Arnold Elzey Waters, Jr.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 7528. A bill for the relief of Edith 
Winifred Loch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H.R. 7529. A bill for the relief of Ingrid 

Carew; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.R. 7530. A bill for the relief of Chieko 

Sakai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUNTER: 

H.R. 7531. A bill for the relief of Oscar F. 
Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HUNTER (by request) : 

H.R. 7532. A bill for the relief of Matti 
Korpela; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H.R. 7533. A bill for the relief of the Jason 
S. Bailey Trust; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


April 22, 1952 


By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7534. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Ruffino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.7535. A bill for the relief of Elias 

Manolis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7536. A bill for the relief of Igo 
Sobel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R. 7537. A bill for the relief of Mojor 

Ali; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7538. A bill for the relief of May Ling 

Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 7539. A bill for the relief of Bolan- 
dineh Baitoo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 7540. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Fissore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7541. A bill for the relief of Virgil N. 
Wing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R.' 542. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Thomas Collins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 7543. A bill for the relief of Alfred 

El Anid; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 7544. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Egner and her son, Gerald Egner; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


672. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Lowell, Mass., requesting that the cuts 
in the flood-control program for the New 
England States be reinstated and that Con- 
gress be made aware of the flood threats; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

673. Also, petition of Ed A. Borden, of San 
Francisco, Calif., requesting that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be impeached and 
tried by Congress, as constitutionally pro- 
vided, for misfeasance under the high- 
crimes-and-misdemeanors provision; to the 
Commiitee on the Judiciary. 

674. Also, petition of the clerk, City Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia, requesting the enactment 
at an early date of Senate bill 1287, ratify- 
ing the creation of a Delaware River Port 
Authority, and Senate bill 2188, providing for 
a second vehicular crossing of the Delaware 
River; to the Committee on Public Works, 

675. Also, petition of the executive direc- 
tor, Welfare and Health Council of New York 
City, relative to calling on Congress to im- 
prove enforcement of antismuggling laws in 
order to stop illegal importation of narcotics; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

676. Also, petition of Wayne B. Albers, and 
others, Cassadaga, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2678 and 2679, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

677. Also, petition of Joe W. Hewlett, and 
others, Dover, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2678 and 2€79, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

678. Also, petition of Buddy Hays, and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2678 and 2679, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

679. Also, petition of F. H. Squire, and 
others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of House bills 2678 and 2679, known us 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

680. Also, petition of President, Govern- 
ment of Norway, relative to conveying a mes- 
sage of heartfelt sympathy in regard to the 
floods that have overtaken the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 











